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D  I  O  D  I  O 


MONY'SnTS  THE  YOUNGER,  un  of  Dionysiiu  the 
EUer.  fooeeeded  him  as  tyrant  of  Syraeuse,  beii^  aaknow- 
lei^eBd  »  nch  by  the  ^let^ple.  His  hOiec  had  left  the  state 
in  a  pra^Namu  condition ;  but  youn^Dionyiins  had  neither 
his  unfitMB  nor  hi»  prndenee  and  experience.  HefbHowed 
at  Ant  the  advice  of  Dion,  vho,  although  a  republican  in 
{ffineipl^  had  remained  &ithftil  to  his  fether,  and  who  now 
endeavoured  to  direct  the  inexperienced  son  fbr  the  ^ood 
of  his  country.  For  this  purpose  Dion  invited  his  friend 
Plato  to  Syracuse  ahont  364  b.c.  Dionysiiu  received  the 
I^losopher  with  great  respect,  and  in  d^Taence  to  his  ad- 
nee  refocxned  for  awhile  His  loose  habits  and  the  manners 

his  court.  But  a  fitction,  led  by  Fhilistus,  who  had 
Uways  been  a  stmporter  of  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dio- 
iTsirai,  sneceeded  m  prejudicing  his  son  against  both  Dion 
tad  Plato.  Dion  was  exiled  under  pretence  that  be  had 
viiuen  privately  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  fbr  the  puipoae 
:f  confiding  a  peaee.  Plato  urgently  demanded  of  Dio- 
T  jmM  the  recall  of  JXiOBt  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 
-e  left  Syracoae,  after  which  Dionysius  gave  hhfiiMt^f  up  to 
iAtxjshaj  without  restraint  Axistippus,  who  was  uien 
et  tug  court,  was  the  kind  of  philosopher  best  suited  to  the 
■aste  of  Dionysius.  Dion  meantime  was  travelling  tluough 
3  recce,  where  his  chwacter  gained  him  numerous  friends. 
Dionysius,  moved  by  jealousy,  confiscated  his  property,  and 
lUiged  his  wife  to  marry  another.  Upon  this  Dioii  col- 
lected a  small  force  at  Zacynthus,  with  which  he  sailed  fbr 
Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  without  resistance.  Dionysius 
retired  to  the  citadel  in  the  Ortygia,  and  after  some  resist- 
■nce,  in  which  old  Philistns,  his  best  supporter,  was  taken 
!»isoDer  and  pnt  to  death,  he  quitted  Syracuse  by  sea,  and 
retired  to  Looi,  tha  conntry  or  his  mother,  where  he  had 
annnkns  and  friends.  His  partisans,  however,  retained 
pnimrion  of  Ornstl^  and  a  notion  having  risen  in  the 
vmt,  beaded  1^  Henelidea,  a  demagogue  who  proposed 
in  equal  distribution  of  property,  which  Dion  resisted,  the 
iatler  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  would  have  been 
killed  by  the  excited  populace,  had  not  his  soldiers  escorted 
him  safely  to  LeontinL  In  the  midst  of  the  conftision,  a 
lureessful  sortie  made  by  the  soldiras  of  Dionysius,  who 
plundered  and  burnt  part  of  the  ci^,  recalled  the  Syracu- 
UQs  to  their  senses,  and  messengers  were  dispatched  after 
Dion,  requesting  him  to  return.  Dion  obeymi  the  call, 
repubed  the  enemy,  and  soon  after  took  the  citadel  But 
tiie  faction  of  Heraclides  conspired  against  Ihm,  and  had 
bim  treacberouriy  murdered,  354  b.c. 

Several  tyrants  soeoeeded  each  othw  in  ^munue,  until 
Dionysius  hjmsdf  came  and  retook  it  about  346.  Diony- 
nus.  hoircver,  instead  of  impraviiu;  W  his  ten  years*  exile, 
had  grown  worse ;  having  usurped  the  supreme  power  in 
Locri,  he  had  committed  many  atrocities  had  put  to  death 
fereral  dtiiena,  and  abused  their  wives  ana  daughters. 
(Juslinus,  .£Iianos.)  Upon  his  retuxn  to  Syracuse,  his 
crudty  and  profligacy  drove  away  a  great  number  of  people^ 
«lio  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  Italy  ud  (Jieeoe,  whilst 
oibera  joinedlketas,  tyrant  of  Laontini,  and  « Ibnner  fHend 
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of  Dion.  The  latter  sent  mesieneers  to  C«mtb  to  request 
asustance  wainst  Dion^us.  Tdb  Cninthians  oppointed 
as  leader  of  the  expe£tion  Timoleon,  who  had  alreadr 
figured  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  eounti^r  as  a  determined 
opponent  df  tyranny.  Timoleon  landed  in  Sicily  344  b.c^ 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians  aai  o 
Iketas,  who  acted  a  iwrfidious  part  on  this  occasion ;  Iw 
entered  Syracuse,  and  soon  after  obliged  Dionvsitts  to  sur- 
render. Dionysius  was  sent  to  Corinth,  where  ^e  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  company  of  actors  and  low 
women ;  some  say  that  at  one  time  he  kept  a  school.  Jus- 
tin (xxi.  5)  says  that  he  purposely  affected  low  habits  in 
order  to  disarm  revenge,  and  that  being  despised,  he 
might  no  longer  he  feared  or  hated  fbr  his  former  tyranny. 
Several  repartees  are  related  of  him  in  answer  to  those 
who  taunted  him  upon  his  altered  fortunes  which  are  not 
destitute  of  wit  or  wisdom.  (Plutarch,  iTion.;  Diodoms,  xri.) 

DIONY'SIUS,  tiie  son  of  Alexander,  an  historian  and 
critic,  bom  at  Hidicamassus  in  the  first  century  b.c.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  history  beyond  what  he  has  told  us  <^ 
himsell  He  states  (,Antiq^  p.  20-24)  that  he  came  to  Italy 
at  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  between  Augustus  and 
Antony  (b.c.  29),  and  that  he  spent  the  following  two-and- 
twenty  yeaxs  at  Rome  in  learning  the  Latin  language 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  histor}'.  (Phot  Bw- 
Uoth^  cod.  Ixxxvi.)  He  also  says  {Antiq^  p.  1725)  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war.  The  principal 
W(H:k  of  Dionysius  is  hia  Roman  AnHquitieM,  which  com- 
menced witii  the  early  history  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and 
terminated  with  the  beginning  of  ihe  first  Punic  war,  b.c. 
265.  {Antiq.  i  p.  22.)  It  originally  consisted  of  twenhr 
hook%  (^which  tiie  first  ten  remain  entire.  The  eleveotli 
breaks  off  in  the  year  31 3  b.  c.,  hut  several  fragments  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  history  are  preserved  in  the  collection 
Constantine  Porph^rrogennetua,  and  to  these  a  valuable 
addition  was  made  m  1816  by  Mai,  from  an  old  HS.  Be- 
sides, the  first  three  books  of  Appian  were  founded  en- 
tirely upon  Dionysius;  and  Plutarch's  biography  of  Ca- 
millus  must  also  be  considered  as  a  compilation  mostly 
taken  from  the  Roman  Antiquities,  so  that  perhaps  upon 
the  whole  We  have  not  lost  much  of  this  work.  With  re- 
gard to  the  trustworthiness  and  general  value  of  Dionysius's 
history,  considerable  doubts  may  be  justly  entertaiuM ;  for 
though  be  lus  evidently  written  with  much  greater  care 
than  Livy,  and  has  studied  Cato  and  the  old  annalists  more 
diligently  than  his  Roman  contemporanr,  yet  be  wrote  with 
an  olneet  which  at  once  invalidates  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  veracions  impartial  historian.  Dionysius 
wrote  for  the  Gieeks;  and  hu  olyect  ms  to  relieve  Uwro 
flrom  the  mortifloation  which  they  felt  at  being  couqueied 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  they  considered  the  Romans  to 
be;  and  this  be  endeavoured  to  efiect  by  twisting  ami 
forging  testimonies  and  botching  up  the  old  legends,  so  as 
to  make  out  a  primd  Jade  proof  of  the  Greek  origin  of  ^e 
city  of  Rome,  and  he  ioserte  a^Unrily  a  great  numteq^ 
set  speeehes.  evidently  eomposed  itbrthe  same  mirpdiOAfe 
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indulges  in  a  minuteness  of  detwl  which,  though  it  m^ht 
be  some  proof  of  veracity  in  a  contemporary  history,  is  a 
palpable  indication  of  want  of  &ith  in  the  case  of  an  antient 
history  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  that  of  Rome.  With  all 
his  study  and  research,  Dionysius  was  so  imperfectly 
acquunted  with  the  Roman  constitution  that  he  often  mis- 
i«preaentB  the  plainest  statements  about  it.  (Niebuhr, 
Hitt.  Rome,  vol  iL  p.  13,  Engl,  tr.)  For  instance,  he 
imagines  that  the  patricians  had  all  the  influence  in  the 
centuries,  and  that  the  plebeians  and  equites  bad  notliii^ 
to  do  with  the  first  dsss.  (Antiq.vu.  82-87,  x.  17.  See 
Niebuhr,  Hut  Rome,  iij>.  178,  SngL  tr.)  He  thought  the 
original  constitution  of  Rome  was  a  monuchioal  democracy, 
and  calls  the  curies  the  dmau  (^iwc.)  He  bdieved  when 
he  wrote  his  second  book  that  the  decrees  of  the  people 
were  enacted  by  the  curies  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
(AnHq.  iL  14),  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  the  con- 
verse. (^nA'f.viiSS.)  In  a  word,  though  the  critical  historian 
may  be  able  to  extract  much  that  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  early  history  of  Rome  from  the  garbled  narrative 
and  the  dull  trifling  of  Dionysius,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  meritorious  writer,  or  recommended  to  the  student  of 
antient  history  as  a  faithful  guide.  Dionysius  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  rhetoric;  criticisms  on  the  style  of  Thucydides, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  Issus,  Dinarchus,  Pkto,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  a  treatise  on  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  some 
othmr  shrnt  essays.  His  ^critwal  works  ara  much  more 
valuable  than  hu  history^  and  are  indeed  written  with 
considvable  power.  The  criUoism  on  Dinarchus  [Di- 
wABCBus]  displays  good  sense  and  judgment;  and  shows 
the  great  pauis  which  the  author  took  to  smrate  the 
genu.nB  writings  of  the  .Altio  orattos  from  the  nbricationB 
which  -  passed  under  their  name.  The  best  editions  of 
Dionysius  are  those  of  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1 704.  S  vols.,  in 
folio;  and  by  Reiske.  Lip*,,  1774-1777,  6  vols.,  in  Svo. 
Mai's  fr^ments  were  first  published  at  Milan  in  1816,  and 
reprinted  the  following  year  at  Frankfort.  They  also 
^leu  in  the  second  volume  of  Mai's  iVotxi  CoUwtio,  Rome, 

1827.  His  rhetoric  has  been  published  separately  by 
Sobott,  Lipa.,  1804,  Svo. ;  and  his  remarks  on  Thucydides 
by  Kriiger,  HaL  Sax.,  1823,  8vo.  'There  is  a  Genaan 
translation  of  the  Rrnian  Antiquities  by  J.  Lr.  Bensler, 
LemgOk  1771-1772,  3  vols.,  Svo.  The  oiuy  English  trans- 
latwn  of  ibeJntiamtietia  the  Ibllowing:  *  "Hie  Antiquities 
of  DiiMtyslus  HuicaniassenBiB,  transbted  into  Eulish, 
with  notes  and  dissertations,  by  Edward  Spelman,  Esq.,* 
2  vols..  4to.,  I^ndon.  1 74B. 

DIONYSIU3  of  Byzantium  lived  before  the  year  AJk 
196.  His  voyi^('AyiiirXovc)in  the  Tbraciaa  Bosporus  was 
extant  in  the  16th  century,  fiw  Gyllius,  who  died  in  1555, 
has  given  extracts  in  Latin  from  it  in  hUwork  on  the  Hirar 
cian  Bosporus.  A  single  fhignient  from  this  work  is 
printed  in  Dueange's  '  Constantinopolis  Christiana,*  and  in 
Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geographers.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
oonfusion  between  this  Dionysius  and  the  author  of  the 
*  PeriegesU.'  whom  Suidas  {Amvinos)  calls  a  Corinthian. 

DI^^'SIUS  PSRIBGETES.  the  author  of*  Greek 
poem  in  1186  hexameter  Tersea*  inUtled  T4c  Okw/iviic 
nspt^rvn^  at '  a  desoription  of  the  habitable  worid.'  It 
not  kiwwn  where  Dionysius  was  bom  nor  wbers  be  lived. 
PcshaiM  the  most  pn^MiIe  opinioto  is,  flat  he  was  a  natiTC 
of  Bnantium  and  lielonged  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  a.  D.  As  a  poem' 
the  Penwesis  is  of  little  value,  and  as  a  geographical  work, 
not  worm  the  trouble  of  reading.  The  commentary  of 
Bustathius  on  the  Periegesis  possesses  some  value  for  the 
miscellaneous  information  which  u  scattered  through  it 
There  are  two  Latin  translations  of  this  poem,  one  by 
Rufris  Festus  Avienus,  atid  the  other  by  Prisdanus. 
There  are  numerous  editions  of  Dionysius.  The  last  and 
best  edition  of  the  Peri^^is  is  by  G.  Bemhardy,  L^sig. 

1828,  Svoii  in  the  first  vUumo  of  his  *  Geograplu  Grnci 
Minores.' 

D10PHANTU8,  a  native  (rf  Alexandria,  the  exact  date 
of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  some  authors  asserting  that  he 
lived  in  the  rttgn  of  Augustus,  whilst  others  place  him 
under  Noro,  or  even  the  Autonines.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  know  when  he  lived.  He  lived  however,  as  is  well  as- 
oertained,  to  eighty>fuur  years  of  age. 

Diophsmtua  lefr  behind  him  thirtoen  books  of  Arithme- 
tioil  Questions,  of  which  however  only  six  are  extant ;  but 
Atom  thnr  distinct  and  peculiar  character,  in  comparisim 
widi  ill  the  other  writingi     the  Greek  motbematinamti 


these  books  have  nvni  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  how- 
ever scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  whilst  the  cumbmuii 
machinery  of  common  language  constituted  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  investigation,  the  very  curious  conclusions  which 
we  find  in  this  work  could  have  resulted  froti  the  researches 
of  one  single  mind.  To  suppose  that  Diophantus  was  tho 
inventor  of  the  analysis  which  bears  his  name,  is  so  con- 
trary to  all  analogy  with  experience  and  the  historr  of 
mental  phenomena,  as  to  be  utteriy  im^ssible  to  admit 
Still,  if  wa  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  branch  of  ana- 
lysis, and  ask  who  wm  the  predecessors  of  jfKophaatus,  or 
whether  they  were  Gneks  or  Hindus,  no  sati^ketcny  an- 
nm  can  be  given. 

Diophantus  also  wrote  a  book  on  Ptdmn  Nnmbws  Iwepi 
m^vyiivuv  iptSfiAv).  Holsmann  putuished  at  &sl^  in 
1575,  folio,  a  Latin  translation  of  both  the  works  of  Dio- 
phantus. Ilie  first  Greek  edition  was  by  Meziriac,  Paris, 
1621,  fblio :  an  improved  edition  of  Meziriac's  edition  was 
published  by  8.  de  Fermat,  Toulouse,  1670,  fblio.  Avaluable 
translation  of  the  Arithmetical  Questions  into  German  was 
published  by  Otto  Schulz,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo.;  to  which  is 
added  Poselger's  truislation  of  tho  work  on  Polygon  Num- 
bers. 

DIOPSIDE,  a  variety  of  Ptboxsnx. 

DICyPSIS,  a  genua  of  Dipterous  Insects  of  the  &mily 
Sepsidss.  The  insects  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 
immense  prolongation  of  the  sides  of  the  head.  Hie  head 
itself  is  small,  and  appears  as  if  it  were  fluniihBd  With  two 
long  horns,  each  hanng  a  knob  at  its  npax  ;  these  bom- 
like  procesBSB  huwever  are  not  analogous  to  the  parts  usually 
termed  antenne,  but  are  in  fkct  prolongations  of  the  sides 
of  the  head,  the  knob  at  the  apex  of  each  being  the  eye  of 
the  insect  They  vary  in  tragth  acooiding  to  the  species. 
In  some  they  are  almost  equal  to  the  whdEa  length  of  the 
insect,  whereas  in  others  they  are  only  about  half  that 
length.  The  antennn  are  situated  close  to  \ho  eyes,  and 
are  thiee-jointed :  the  basal  joint  is  the  smallest  and  is  very 
short ;  the  terminal  joint  is  the  largest,  of  a  globular  form 
(or  neariy  so),  and  furnished  towards  the  apex  with  a  simple 
seta;  there  is  also  a  short  seta  on  the  peduncle  w  eye-stalk, 
situated  idiout  midway  between  the  base  and  the  apex  of 
that  process,  and  on  the  antmor  part  Thethonz  issomc- 
what  attenuated  anteriwly,  but  appniadwt  to  a  spherical 
fyna,  and  is  geoenllT  fiiraished  with  two  spines  on  each 
side ;  the  scut^liun  h  alio  flimished  with  two  spines.  Tho 
body  is  more  or  loss  elongated,  sometimes  nearly  eyluidri- 
otd.  but  genmlly  inoeaaes  in  diameter  towards  the  a^iex. 
The  legs  are  tolmbly  long— the  anterior  femora  are  gene- 
rally thick,  and  fiimtshedlieneath  with  minute  deuticula- 
tions,  and  the  fbur  posterks'  finnoraare  often  furnished  with 
a  spine  at  tfaor  apex. 

For  a  drtailed  aooount  of  these  curious  insects  we  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Westwood's  ffltodlent  paper  in  the  seven- 
teenth volnne  of  the  *  l^ansaetions  the  linnMu  8ooiet7,' 
in  whioh  twenty  speeiBs  aia  described. 


Dtcmda  SykwU.  Q.  R.  Qncf, 
a  (unotet  tha  wtunl  siu. 

Hie  illostration  is  copied  from  one  of  that  gentleman'? 
figiuas,  and  represents  the  Diopsis  Sykesii,  one  m  the  larp^>Kt 
species  of  the  genus,  and  which  has  been  selected  as  \  us- 
sessing  the  loi^t  n»^ttUk»  ;  these  processes  in  this  insect 
are  of  a  pitchy  md  cdloor,  and  the  bo^  is  of  the  same  tint. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  black  and  the  wings  are  clouoed 
with  brown. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  these  insects.  Lieut- 
Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  who  ooUectad  great  numbers  of  the 
above  species  during  Us  reaidenoe  in  India,  fkunished  Mr 
Westwood  with  the  ftUowing  no^  reqteatmg  their  ha- 

^^^^/^^ThThillWS^ItMOiQS^,  in  tl» 
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glmts  of  tha  Deeean,  ^  an  deMlion  of  3900  twt 
abm  tbe        of  the  am,  19°  SS^  N.  lat,  73°  40'  E.  long. 

'tUft  iniect  affects  chumt  or  ravines  in  tbe  lofty  wockls 
'Hiicb  eocircie  Uie  mountain  in  belts.  In  various  places, 
Tbm  the  mnbeams  oooasionally  pierce  tbe  woods  and  Ml 
upon  iatdaSad  or  salient  lodu  in  tbe  above  localities,  they 
an  seen  in  myriads,  either  poising  themselves  in  the  rays, 
or  reposing  on  ttu  spots  on  which  una  layi  iUL* 

In  addition  to  this  notice  we  may  add  that  all  the  known 
species  are  from  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

DIOPTASB  or  emerald  eojmer,  a  crystallised  silicate  of 
nipper,  tbe  primary  form  of  which  is  a  rhomboid ;  its  colour 
vanes  from  unerald  to  blackish  green ;  its  lustre  is  vitreous ; 
it  ift  translnoent,  and  sometimes  transparent;  it  is  suffi- 
cieQthr  hard  to  seratch  glass,  though  but  foebly ;  it  is  brittle ; 
^peeifie  gravity  3' 278;  tbe  streak  it  gnenj  fracture  un- 
even; and  eraas  ftaeture  flat  eondioiaal.  It  is  iSnind  in 
Siberia  and  the  Bannat;  and,  according  to  Lowiti,  it  con- 
sists of  silica  33,  oxide  of  copper  55,  water  12. 
DIOPTRICS.  [Qpnca;  RaFBAcnoK.] 
DIORA'MA,  from  the  Greek  word  jiofjfv,  to  see  through, 
1  mode  of  punting  and  soenio  exhibition  invented  of  late 
years  by  two  French  artist^  Daguerre  and  Bouton,  which, 
iiUbougb  it  does  not  possess  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
panorama,  produces  a  &r  greater  d^ree  of  optical  Ulusion. 
It  Las  also  me  advantage  ovw  the  panorama,  in  being 
equally  suitable  for  architectural  and  interior  views  as  for 
landscape ;  nay  even  more  so,  because  the  positive  degree  <^ 
li^t  is  more  natural,  and  the  relief  of  the  objects  bwomes 
more  dee^tive.  Tbe  peculiar  and  almost  tnagical  effect  of 
tbe  diorama  arises,  iaaconsidwable  measure,  from  t)ie  con- 
trivance employed  in  exhibiting  the  paintinib  which  ii  viewed 
thiougfa  a  laq[e  apertura  or|«o»oenliim.  Beyond  this  open- 
ing the  picture  is  placed  at  such  distanoff  that  the  li^t  la 
thrown  upon  it,  at  a  pnper  angle,  from  tha  too(  vhich  is 
^axed  with  eround  glass,  and  cannot  be  seen  bv  tbe  spea- 
tstor.  Besides  &e  Ijght  being  thus  concentratea  upon  ^e 
pUiure,  the  effect  u  materiaUy  increased  by  the  qnotator 
tding  in  compamtive  darkness,  receiviiw  no  other  light 
tiun  what  is  reflected  ftom  the  sw^koe  of  the  painting  it- 
•^.t  Another  circumstance  greatly  &vouxing  illusioais  the 
inienreoing  distance ;  and  auo  the  circumstance  that  the 
ijdesof  the  proaoenian^  or  opening  ate  continued  inwards  to* 
wards  the  picture,  so  as  to  screen  its  extremities,  and  at  the 
•^me  time  assist  in  ooi^ning  the  light  to  the  scene  itsrtl^ 
llw  conttaat  thus  oocasiomo.  and  the  exeiuaion  of  aU  ouwr 
ftlijeets  of  Tision  save  tboae  represented  in  the  painting,  so 
;bat  the  eye  baa  no  irnmediate  standard  of  compariion  be- 
nreen  them  and  real  odbi,  eive  to  this  apeoiea  of  exbibitioa 
^  extraotdiinaiy  &ice  uata  v«t  moderate  degree  of 
ii.'ht  will  suffice  to  show  the  paintuig;  Qence  the  light 
■JOY  be  diminished  or  increased  at  plsasnre,  and  that  either 
c.-ailually  or  suddenly,  so  as  to  represent  the  change  flom 
riioary  daylight  to  sunshine,  and  from  sunshine  to  cloudy 
'  i-atber.  or  to  the  obscurity  of  twiUgfat ;  also  the  difference  of 
atmospheric  tone  attending  them:  all  which  variations  give 
''the  diorunaa  chanctar  of  nature  and  reality  beyond  that 
'  any  otbor  mode  of  pamting-  These  transitions,  in  regard 
'■ '  light  and  atmospheric  effects,  are  produoed'by  means  of 
i^fTerent  folds  or  shutteis  attached  to  the  glased  ceilios^ 
thich  are  so  otmoived  that  tl^ay  may  be  immediate^ 
l«aedor  closed  to  aiqr  extent,  thereby  increasing  or  dimi- 
::i«bing  the  light  just  as  required,  and  otherwise  modiftring 
:t.  Further  Uan  this,  some  parts  of  the  painting  itsatf  are 
-ansparent,  and  <m  them  tbe  light  can  occaaionaUy  be  ad- 
'3inM  from  behind,  thereby  |Hcduoinffa  brilliancy  tuc  ex- 
•  «dii^  that  of  ^e  highest  lights  (H  a  picture  u^n  an 
y«|ue  ground,  whidi  can  be  made  to  sf^iear  vivid  and 
--Arkling  only  by  contrast,  not  by  any  p^tive  increase  of 
.  •*.\it  on  those  paru  of  the  surfsce.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
>urh  augmented  light  is  admitted  through  it,  in  addition  to 
Oi3t  wlurb  illuminates  the  picture  generally,  an  artifice 
"liich  secnrea  th^  advantages  of  painting  in  transparency 
Htlknt  its  detects;  ihe  objects  looking  more  solid,  and  the 
ffi^t  being  alt<^ether  more  natural  than  whoa  die  whole 
>>i'  tbe  lig^it  paiHin  through  the  picture.  The  combination 
■f  transparent,  semi-transparent,  aod  opaque  colouring,  still 
'  .nhcr  assisted  by  the  power  of  varyiogboUi  the  effects  and 
^iie  degree  of  I^ht  and  shade,  renders  Uie  diMama  the 
vrjM  i^rfect  seenic  representation  of  nature,  and  adapts  it 
DK'uliarly  fiv  moonlight  subjects,  or  for  showing  such  '  acci- 
irntt'  in  ?TTT""rff  as  sudden  daama  of  sunshine  and  their 
ditappaanuee.  It  ia  also  uQ)mraUed  fbr  abowing  aichitec- 


tur^  partioularly  Interiots.  as  powerflil  relief  nay  be  ob- 
tained without  that  axaggemtion  in  the  shadows  which  u 
almost  inevitable  in  every  other  mode  of  painting. 
Although  hitherto  empbvod  only  far  purposes  of  pnbUe 

exhibition,  the  diorama  might  undoubtealy  be  turned  to  ac< 
count  for  those  of  embellishment  likewise  in  corridors  and 
other  places  of  that  kind,  where  light  can  be  obtainal  only 
from  one  extremity.  For  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
principle  is  totally  independent  of  the  contrivance  adopted 
for  exhibiting  two  pictures ;  although  this  latter  in  itself  en- 
hances the  attraction  to  the  public  This  may  be  under- 
stood by  briefly  describing  the  building  erected  for  the  pur- 

£ose  in  the  Regenfs  rark,  London,  after  the  plans  ot 
lessxs.  and  Pugin,  uid  first  opened  in  the  autumn 

of  1823. 

The  spectatory  or  saloon  for  the  visitors  ii  a  rotunda  40 
foot  in  diameter,  with  a  single  opening  or  proscenium  alwut 
20  ftet  wide ;  and  placed  vUhin  another  ntunda  having  two 
openings  commumcatingwith  tiie  picture-rooms,  each  of 
whinh  contains  aview.  When  a  change  of  scene  takes  plaoe 
the  inner  rotunda  is  turned  hy  means  of  machinary  beneath 
the  flow,  till  tbe  proscenium  is  gently  shiited  from  the  open- 
ing into  one  picture-room  to  that  of  the  otbw,  the  two  being 
quite  contiguous.  At  the  next  change  it  is  shifted  back 
again,  so  that  the  whole  space  passed  over  backwards  and 
forwards  is  about  one-thiid  of  tne  entire  circumference,  or 
double  that  portion  of  tbe  circle  forming  the  proscenium. 
The  diorama  at  Berlin,  executed  by  Carl  Gropius,  an  emi- 
nent scene-painter,  is  somewhat  on  the  same  plan,  yet  with 
somesli^tdiffareneea.  The  peculiar  mode  just  described,  of 
turning  the  spaotatoiy  from  one  paintiog  to  the  other,  is 
adopted,  as  the  soenes  are  much  latgo'  tnan  the  opening 
thicHigb  which  they  axe  viewed,  and  require  to  be  stretched 
on  a  framing  so  that  they  cannot  be  either  rolled  up,  or 
drawn  aside  m  two  halves,  as  is  dotie  with  sceitss  of  a  tnear 
tre.  Nevertheless,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  practicable  tq 
exhibit  a  sucoession  of  three  or  four  views,  in  a  single  '  pic- 
ture-room,' by  makios;  that  part  of  Uie  building  sufficiently 
spacious  to  allow  each  scene  to  be  sUded  backwards  or  for- 
wards, so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  view  when  drawn  aside. 

DIOSCCREA,  the  genua  of  plants  which  fUrnish  the 
tropical  esculents  called  ymaa.  •>  They  are  perennial  fleshy- 
rooted  or  tuberous  dimeious  plants,  with  annual  twining 
stems,  broad  alternate  leaves  having  a  somewhat  netted  ar- 
rangement itf  their  veins,  and  loose  dusters  of  small  green 
lloTOB.  Tbe  eorolla  and  the  calyx  taken  togetfier  consist 
of  six  small  equal  s^ments,  which,  in  tbe  females,  stand 
upon  dw  tap  of  the  ovary.  Ibe  male  flowers  have  six  sta- 
mau ;  tiie  nnules  three  styles.  Tbe  seed  vessel  is  a  thin 
compressed  three-winged  capsule,  containing  one  or  two 
membranous  seeds. 

The  only  general  account  of  the  species,  which  at  aU  de- 
serves to  be  consulted,  is  that  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  culti- 
vated seventeen  sorts  in  tiie  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta ; 
oth»B  are  known  to  botanista,  but  far  from  perfectly. 

The  common  West  India  yam.  which  is  often  sold  in  tbe 
shops  London,  is  fffoduced  by  Dioteorea  alcUa.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  East  Indies  also,  but  only  in  &  cultivated  state. 
A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  Rheede's  *  Uortua  Halabaricus,'  vol. 
Tit  1 38,  under  Uie  name  of  katsji-kelengu.  Its  tubers  are 
oblong^  brown  externally,  white  intwiully,  and  often  of 
great  sise,  weighing  sonwtimes  as  much  as  SOlbs.;  they 
perish  after  tbe  first  year,  if  left  in  tin  ground,  having  first 
piodnced  the  young  ones  that  are  to  replace  ^em.  *  Be- 
sides the  tubers  the  proper  roota  of  all  these  plants  are  fibrous, 
springing  from  and  chiefly  about  the  union  of  the  stems 
with  the  tubers,  and  spreading  in  every  direction.'  The 
stems  are  famished  with  four  crested  leafy  wings,  and  spread 
to  a  great  extmt  twining  round  trees  and  bushes ;  they 
often  bear  prickles  near  the  ground.  The  first  leaves  that 
appear  on  me  stem  are  alternate,  the  succeeding  ore  oppo- 
site, seated  on  long  stalks,  deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
shaip-pointed,  smooth,  with  from  five  to  seven  ribs.  The 
flowers  are  small  uid  green,  and  appear  in  compound  pani- 
cles. The  remainder  of  the  nieeies  are  vary  similar  to  this 
in  gmeral  eharactraa;  a  few  sbort  notes  -will  sutfiuently  in- 
dicate th^  difierences. 

D.  globosa,  cultivated  in  Bengal  under  the  name  of  choo 
puree  oloo,  is  most  esteemed  of  the  Indian  yuns.  Its  flowers 
are  highly  fragrant ;  the  tubers  are  white  internally;  tbe 
leaves  arrow-headed.  >  ■ 

J?.rutelhutheMrMyar^oo.p,^(^h^ 
large  tubus  stained  with  red  immuiBuily  oelow  the  euptle ; 
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it  is  much  esteemed ;  its  tubers  are  sometimes  three  feet 
lou^ ;  its  flowers  are  fragrant 

Anothw  valuable  kind  is  D.  puipurea,  called  lal-guranya- 
aloo  in  Bengal,  whose  tubers  are  permanently  stained  purple 
ummghout 

At  Malacca  is  cultivated  another  purple-rooted  sort,  the 
D.  atropurpurea,  whose  tubers  are  la^  and  irregular,  and 
grow  so  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  as  to  appear  in  dry 
weather  through  the  cracks  that  they  make  in  the  soil  by 
raising  the  earth  over  them. 

Other  eatable  sorts  are  oumerous,  but  are  less  valuable, 
and  therefbre  not  cultivated.  In  Otaheite  the  D.  bulbifera, 
whidi  bears  small  fleshy  angular  tubers  along  the  stem  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  is  the  favourite  species. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  so  many  species 
are  nutritious  in  this  genus,  some  should  be  highly  dan- 
-eerous;  but  such  is  unquestionably  the  &ct.  Dioacorea 
Dsmonum  and  triphylla,  both  temate  leaved  raedes,  have 
dreadfully  nauseous  uid  dai^erous  tubers.  No  genus  is 
more  m  want  of  revision  than  this. 

DIOSCOREA'CE^  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  referred  to  the  Retose  group,  and  having  the  last 

genus  for  their  type.  They  are  particularly  distinguished 
y  the  following  character. 

Flowers  dioecious ;  calyx  and  corolla  superior ;  stamens 
six ;  ovary  three-celled,  with  one  or  two-seeded  cells ;  style 
deeply  trifld;  iVuit  leafy,  compressed,  occasionally  succu- 
lent ;  embryo  small,  near  the  hilum.  in  a  large  cavity  of 
cartilaginous  albumen. 

All  the  species  are  twining  sbrubs,  with  alternate  or  spu- 
riously opposite  leaves.  They  consist,  with  the  exception 
of  Tamus,  or  Black  Bnrony,  of  tropical  plants,  or  at  least  of 
•ueh  as  require  a  mild  irostless  climate.  Some  of  them 
produce  eattble  fitrinaceous  tubers,  or  yams,  as  the  various 
apecies  of  Dioscorea  and  Testudinaria ;  hut  there  is  a  dan- 
gnous  acrid  principle  prevalent  among  them,  whidi  ren- 
ders the  order  upon  the  whole  suspicious.  It  exists  in  a 
perceptible  degree  in  Tamus,  and  is  still  mote  manifest  in 
the  three-leavM  Dioscorea. 


1,  ■  thont  or  R^snU'wcdata;  S,  ftBBltflowni.S,  Kftiuk|Aimri  4,t 
paitlaaofstlpeft«t»UhA»Mdapand|  S,  SHctloaof  Aawwl.  - 

DIOSOOHIDES,  PSDA'aUS,  or  PBDA'NIUS,  a 
Greek  writar  on  Materia  Mediea,  was  bom  at  Anasarbua, 
in  CDicia,  and  flourished  in  the  rogn  of  Nero^  as  araears 
ftom  the  dedication  of  his  books  to  Areus  Asclepiadeus, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  consul  Licinius  or  Lecanius  Bassus. 
In  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  army ; 
and  either  at  ibat  time  or  subsequently  he  travelled  tlurough 
GneeiV        Asia  Minor,  and  some  porta  ti£  QixA,  eolleeb 


ing  plants  with  diligence  and  acquainting  himself  with 
their  properties,  real  or  reputed.  He  also  ^heredtogeOier 
the  opinions  current  in  bis  di^  conoMning  the  medical 
plants  brought  from  countries  not  visited  by  himself  espe- 
cially from  India,  which  at  that  time  furnished  many  dru^ 
to  the  western  markets.  From  such  materials  he  compiled 
his  celebrated  work  on  Materia  Medica,  in  five  books, 
wherein  between  500  and  600  medicinal  plants  are  named 
and  briefly  described.  He  is  moreover  reputed  the  author 
of  some  additional  books  on  therapeutics,  &c. ;  but  in  the 
judgment  of  Sprengel  the  latter  am  spurious,  and  from  the 
mixture  of  Latin  and  Greek  names  of  plants,  axe  probably 
some  monkish  forgery. 

Few  books  have  ever  enjoyed  such  long  and  universal 
celebrity  as  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides.  For  six- 
teen centuries  and  more,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  this  work  was  referred  to  as  the  feuntain-head 
of  all  authority  by  everybody  who  studied  either  botany  or 
the  mere  ^'irtues  of  plants.  Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  of  academical  or  private 
study  in  such  subjects  vras  begun  and  ended  with  the  works 
of  Dioscorides;  and  it  was  only  when  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  new  plants  and  the  general  advance  in  aU 
branches  of  physical  knowledge  compelled  people  to  admit 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  might  contain  more  things 
than  were  dreamt  of  by  the  Anazarbian  philosopher,  that 
his  authority  ceased  to  be  acknowledged. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  real  nature 
of  these  famous  books.  The  author  introduced  no  order 
into  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  unless  by  consult^ 
ing  a  similarity  of  sound  in  the  names  he  gave  his  plants 
Thus,  medium  was  placed  with  epimedium,  althsa  can 
nabina  with  cannabis,  hippophnttum  (cnicuB  stellatus) 
with  hippophae,  and  so  on;  the  mere  separation  of  aro- 
matic and  gum-bearing  trees,  eacnlents  and  oom-plants, 
hardly  flmns  an  exception  to  this  statemoit.  Of  many  of 
his  plants  no  description  is  given,  but  they  are  merely 
designated  by  a  name.  In  others  the  descriptions  are  com- 
parative, contradictory,  or  unintelligible.  He  employs  the 
same  word  in  different  senses,  and  evidently  attached  no 
exactness  to  the  terms  he  made  use  of.  He  described  the 
same  plant  twice  under  the  same  name  or  different  names ; 
he  was  often  notoriously  careless,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  ready  to  state  too  much  upon  the  authority  of  others. 
Nevertbeless,  his  writings  are  extremely  interesting  as 
showing  the  amount  o£  Materia  Medica  biowledge  in  the 
author's  day,  and  his  descriptions  are  in  many  cases  far 
from  bad:  hut  vre  must  be  carefhl  not  to  look  upon  them 
as  evidence  of  the  state  of  botany  at  the  same  period ; 
for  Dioscorides  has  no  pretension  to  be  ranked  among  the 
botanists  of  antiqui^,  consid^ing  that  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  feur  centuries  earlier,  show  that  botany  bad  even 
at  that  time  begim  to  be  cultivated  as  a  scienee  distinct 
from  the  art  of  the  herbalist 

The  most  celebratedMS.  of  Dioscorides  is  one  at  Vienna, 
illuminated  with  rude  figures.  It  was  sent  by  Busbequius, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  Mathiolus, 
who  quotes  it.  under  the  name  of  the  Cantacuzene  Codex, 
and  is  beUeved  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixtii  century. 
Copies  of  some  of  the  figures  were  inserted  by  Dodoens  in  his 
Histo|-ia  Stirpimn,  and  others  were  'engraved  in  the  reig^i 
of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  under  the  inspection  of  Jac- 
quin.  Two  impressions  only  of  these  plates,  as  fer  as  we 
can  learn,  have  ever  been  taken  ofl^  as  the  work  was  not 
piosecuted.'  One  of  them  is  now  in  the  ISbnxy  of  the 
Linnman  Sodety ;  the  other  is,  we  believe,  with  Sibthorp*s 
colleetlon  at  Ox&rd.  They  are  of  little  importance,  as  the 
figures  are  of  the  rudest  imaginable  description.  Another 
manuscript  of  the  9th  century  exists  at  Paris  and  was  used 
by  Sahnasius ;  this  also  is  illustrated  with  figures,  and  has 
both  Arabic  and  Coptic  names  introduced,  on  which 
account  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  at  Vienna  a  manuscript  beheved  to  be 
still  more  antient  than  that  flnt  mentuned,  and  three 
others  are  preserved  at  Leyden. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dioscorides,  was 
published  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  1499,  foL  A  fhr  better 
one  is  that  of  Paris,  1549,  in  8vo.  by  J.  Goupyl;  but  a 
better  still  is  the  folio  Frankfort  edition,  of  1598,  by  Sar- 
racenus.  Stengel  laments,  'nullum  rei  herbarin  perilum 
vinimutilisnmo  huicscriptariopm3nkapm^iB&*  Never- 
theless, there  have  tstgHidMUiy  \QimTOn«BM>'  whom 
tome,  meh  as  Fuehiiufl,  Amstus  LuiitanuOluellinii  T«* 
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benmnontwiiA,  Tragus,  and  Dalechampiu^  aro  of  no  sort 
of  sTithority,  while  others,  especially  Matthiolus,  Maranta, 
Coidus,  John  Buihin,  andTournefort,  among  the  older,  with 
Sibthorp,  Smith,  and  Sprenffel,  among  modern  commenta- 
tm,  deserve  to  be  consulted^  with  attention.  The  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text  is  by  Sf)rengel,  in  the  collection  of 
Gieek  Physic ians  by  Kuhn,  Leipzig,  1 829,  8vo.,  which  has 
been  improved  by  a  odlation  of  several  MSS.  1^.  Sibthorp, 
who  Tinted  Qzom  &r  the  purpose  of  studying  on  the  spot 
the  Greek  plants  of  IXasQoride^  must  be  accounted  of  the 
lUgbast  eritieal  auUiorUy;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  tnditicHifl  of  the  countey,  localities,  or  other  sources  of 
infurmati<m  throw  fkr  more  light  upon  the  statements  of 
dtis  aatient  author  thm  his  own  descriptions.  It  will  ever 
be  a  subject  of  regret  to  scholars,  that  Dr.  Sibthorp  should 
have  died  before  he  was  able  to  prepare  for  the  press  the 
result  of  his  inquiries ;  what  is  known  of  them  is  embodied 
in  the  Prodromus  FlorsB  GrsBcn,  published  from  his  ma- 
terials by  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  in  the 
Flora  Gneca  itself,  consisting  of  10  toIs.  fol.  with  nearly 
IfiOO  coloured  plates,  commenced  by  the  same  botanist,  and 
DOW  nearir  completed  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
tindley.  [Sibtboot.]  So  far  as  Eun^tean  plants  are  in 
onestiMi,  we  may  suppose  that  the  means  u  Ulnstratiiig 
iMoieorides  axe  new  nearly  eihausted ;  but  H  ii  Ihr  other- 
wise with  Us  Indian  and  Persian  plants.  Concerning  the 
Istier,  it  is  probable  that  much  may  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  the  modem  Materia  Medica  of  India.  When  the 
NestorianB,  in  the  fifth  century,  were  driven  into  exUe, 
they  sought  reftige  among  the  Arabs,  with  whom  thi^ 
wtablished  their  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  the  rami- 
fications of  which  extended  into  Persia  and  India,  and  la^ 
the  foundation  of  the  present  medical  practice  of  the 
natives  of  those  countries.  In  this  way  the  Greek  names 
of  DioHCorides,  altered  indeed,  and  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  new  eounthes,  became  introduced  into  the  languages  of 
Peisia.  Arabia,  and  Hin^tan,  and  have  been  handed 
down  ttaditioiiaUy  to  the  present  day.  Thus  Dr.  RotIb  has 
ihowu,  by  an  examinatioai  of  this  sort  of  ertdenee,  uat  tha 
KahmoB  anunatikoaof  Dioscwides  is  not  a  Gentian,  as  has 
tacD  imagined;  that  Nardos  Indike  is  unquestionably  the 
Naidostaehjn  Jatamansi  of  De  Oandolle,  and  that  ^e 
Lokion  Indikon  was  neither  a  Rhamnus,  nor  a  Lycium,  but 
H  Prosper  Alpinus  long  a^  asserted,  a  Berberis.  With 
regard  to  the  last  plant.  Dr.  Royle  states  that  Berberis 
is  at  the  presoit  day  called  in  India  hooziz  hindee,  or 
Indian  hooziz ;  this  last  word  has  for  its  Arabic  synonym 
loof^n  or  lookyon ;  therefore  the  Berberry  is  still  called 
Indian  lycium,  with  the  reputed  qualUies  and  uses  of 
which  it  moreover  corresponds. 

DIOSMA,  a  genus  of  Rutaceous  shrubs  inhabiting  the 
Cspe  of  Good  Ho^  They  have  alternate  simple  leaves, 
tfrm^y  imirkif'^  with  dots  m  tran^arent  oil,  ana  difltising 
apowmbl  odont  when  bruised.  Some  of  the  species  are 
to  European  taste  olfensivev  as  the  Buckus.  with  which  the 
Hottentots  perfume  themselves,  and  which  are  chiefly 
yid^d  hy  D.  crenata  and  serratifolia.  The  flowers  of  most 
are  white ;  those  of  a  few  are  red.  Diosma  crenata  itself, 
which  is  reputed  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  is  thus  de- 
icribed : — 

An  erect  shrub,  smooth  in  every  part,  and  grovnng  a  foot 
or  so  high;  btanbhes  tapering,  purplish, long,  lax ;  branch- 
lets  somewhat  whorko,  temate,  or  scattered,  angular, 
pnrple,  twiggy,  incurved,  loose.  Leaves  alternate,  on  short ' 
stalks,  ovate-oblong,  blimt,  flat,  smooth,  deep  green  above, 
pai«r  beneath,  dotted  with  sunken  glands,  the  midrib  some- 
what keeled,  the  ma^in  scolloped,  glandular-dotted,  and 
shining.  FloweEs  sditary,  vhito,  middle  sixed.  Peduneles 
filiform,  shorter  tiun  the  leaves. 

By  most  modem  botanists  the  old  genus  Diosma  is 
broken  up  into  eight,  namely,  Adenandra,  Coleonema, 
Diosma  pmper,  Euchstis,  Acmadenia,  Baryosma,  to  which 
the  Buekns  belong,  A^thosma.  and  Macrostylis. 

Diosma  crenata  (Linn.)  and  Diosma  serratifolia  (Vent) 
yield  leaves  which  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  termed 
buchu,  or  bueeo,  and  which  are  sometimes  used  alone,  but 
man  frequently  mixed.  When  bruised  they  emit  a  strong 
pseobar  odour,  resembling  rosemary  or  rue.  The  taste  is 
aromatie,  but  not  bitter  or  disagreeable  ' 

Cadet  de  Giassecourt  analysra  the  leaves,  and  found  no 
■Ikaloid,  bat  6.65  of  volatile  oil :  21.17  extractive ;  2.15  resin ; 
63  li^iin ;  1.10  chlorophylle.  Brandes  considers  the  extrac- 
Hie  to  be  peenlia^  ana  temis  it  Diosmin,  analogoiu  to  oa" , 


thortin.  The  volatile  oil  and  tlie  extrattive  appear  to  be  the 
active  ingredients.  They  are  usually  administered  in  the 
form  of  infusion.  Buchu  leaves  have  been  long  known  to 
the  Hottentots  as  a  remedy  against  rheumatism,  cramps, 
and  above  all  in  affections  of  (he  urinary  organs.  Tliey 
have  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  European  practice. 
In  their  action  they  resemble  those  of  the  arctostuhylos 
uva  ursi,  but  ftom  their  containing  vtdatils  oil.  buchu 
leaves  are  in  many  cases  pzeitoable.  [BiAn*s  Wimnu- 
Buunr.] 

DIP,  in  nii^;netism,  die  an^e  which  the  magnetic  needle, 
freely  poised -on  its  centre  of  gravity  and  eymmetrioally 
formed  in  both  its  arms,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  mine  sdentiAcally  tenned  the  mdination  of  the 
needle,  or  the  magnetio  incliiwtion.  [iHCLiMATioif  and 
Hagnstish.1 

DIPHILUS.   [Athens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  18.] 

DIPHTHONG  {iifSoyyps)  is  the  sound  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  rapid  succession,  as  the  German  au  in  motu, 
pronounced  precisely  like  the  English  word  mome,  the 
vowel  sound  consisting  of  the  broad  a  of  faiber,  follovred 
quickly  by  the  sound  of  u  or  oo.  Again,  the  t  in  the 
Snglish  word  mind,  though  represeuted  by  a  singW  ctuh 
raeur,  is  virtually  a  diphthongal  sound,  consisting  of  the 
broad  a  of  fiither,  followed  by  the  vowel  sound  which  is 
heard  in  mean.  The  name  dtphth«ig  however  is  oom- 
monly  given  to  any  vowd  sound  represented  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  voweU,  as  in  dream,  though  the  sound  pro* 
duced  is  not  compounded 

All  diidithongs  are  said  to  be  long  syllables  ;  and  this 
would  be  true  if  they  were  oul^  employed  to  mark  the 
union  of  two  vowel  sounds.  Tins  probably  was  originally 
their  sole  office ;  for  in  many  En^h  words  now  written  with 
diphthongs,  but  pronounced  as  if  they  had  single  vowels,  an 
earlier  pronunciation  contained  the  double  sound ;  and  in- 
deed this  view  is  often  supported  by  the  provincial  pronun- 
ciation of  a  word.  For  example  such  words  as  me<xt,  dream, 
are  pronounoed  in  many  parts  of  Eng^d  as  dissyllablss, 
meat,  dream,  la  practice  however  a  diphthong  is  often 
Qsed  where  the  vowel  sound  is  not  mly  uncompounded  but 
^ort,  as  in  friend,  breadth. 

Anin,  diphthongs  are  occasionally  used  to  represent 
sim^e  sounds  intermediate  between  the  vowels,  as  in  the 
English  word  coughs  and  the  German  sounds  represeuted 
by  ae,  oe,  ue,  commonly  written  a,  o,  it,  where  the  dots 

ftUced  over  the  vowels  are  merely  a  oorruption  of  the 
etter  e. 

DIFHXJCE'PHALA,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  inseeU 
belonging  to  the  Lamclliooraes,  section  Phyllophagi. 

This  genus  appears  to  be  confined  to  Australia,  and  the 
species  of  which  it  is  composed  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  allied  genera  chiefly  by  their  having  the  clypeua  deeply 
emaighiated ;  they  are  of  an  oblong  form;  tM  thorax  is 
attenuated  anterioiiy,  the  elytra  are  somewhat  depressed* 
and  the  abdomen  is  very  convex:  The  antennas  are  eight- 
jointed,  and  the  club  is  composed  of  three  joints ;  the  an- 
terior tibiae  are  generally dentated externally;  the  anterior 
tarsi  of  the  males  have  the  four  basal  joints  dilated,  and 
furnished  with  a  velvet-like  substance  beneath,  and  all  the 
claws  are  bifid. 

A  rich  golden  green  appears  to  be  the  prevaQing  colour 
of  those  inaeotB,  and  vra  uiuentand  that  they  are  found  on 
flowers. 

Diphucephala  sericea  (Kirby)  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
lengtn,  of  a  golden  green  hue,  and  has  a  silk-like  ^loss  on 
the  upper  puts;  the  are  zed;  the  anterior  tibiae  have 
an  obtuse  tooUi-like  process  on  the  outer  side,  near  the 
apex;  the  head  and  thorax  are  very  thickly  and  delicately 
punctured ;  the  dytta  are  covered  with  confluent  punctures 
which  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  and  each  dytron 
has  two  smooth  elevated  strim ;  the  under  parts  (h  the 
body  are  covered  with  white  scale-like  hairs. 

Inis  is  the  largest  species  known;  there  are  however 
many  which  are  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  The  genus 
Diphucephala  forms  the  subject  of  a  monograph  in  the  fitst 
volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London,'  where  sixteen  species  are  described. 

DI'PHYDES,  DI'PHYD^,  a  fomily  of  zoophytu,  thus 
characterized  by  M.  de  Blainville,  and  placed  by  him  be- 
tween the  Phytograda  uid  the  CiUograda, 

fod^.bilataalandsymmetrical,  composed  of  awy small, 
nuclemirm,  visoenl  mass,  and  two  natatoiy^>rgan^  wkls(k 
an  omtnotil^  suhoartihiginoiQ;giki^cUqriM^«3nj^^ 
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in  nore  «  less  imnnctiate  oonnexkm  with  the  nudens, 
vhioh  it  seenu  to  envslop;  the  other  posterior,  mid  but 
litde  adherent. 

Head,  at  the  extremity  of  a  nore  or  less  proboseidiform 
stomach. 

Vent,  unknown;  a  long  cirrhifbrm  and  origerous  pro- 
duction, proceeding  from  the  root  of  the  nucleus,  and  pro- 
longing: itaelf  more  or  less  backwards. 

M.  Bory  de  St  Vineent,  in  his  voyage  to  the  African 
eoasts.  ai^ean  to  be  the  frst  who  noticed  these  animals, 
which  abound  in  an  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  He  oonudered  them  to  be  Btphore$ 
(Supa).  TQesius  also  said  something  of  them  In  the  no- 
logioBl  part  of  Krusenstern's  vcnrage. 

But  It  was  CuTier  who  first  nrmed  these  creatures  into 
a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  ZHpAyffc,  and  he  placed 
them  at  the  end  of  his  ^tfrot/aftOi^eamTAofto,  immediately 
after  Stephanonria  of  I%on.  Cuvier  describes  the  genus 
as  very  smgular,  consisting  of  two  individuals,  which  are 
always  together,  one  including  itself  in  a  hollow  of  the 
other  (I'un  s'embottant  dons  un  creux  de  Tautie),  an  ar- 
rangement which  nevertheless  permits  their  separation  with- 
out the  destruction  of  life.  They  are,  he  observes,  gelati- 
nous, trauHArent,  and  move  very  nearly  like  the  M«4u»eB. 
The  iiududinK  individuBd  (rembottant)  pradueet  from  (iw 
bottom  of  its  hollow  a  chulet  (chapdet),  i^udb  traverses  a 
demi-canal  of  the  included  individusl  O'onibottt),  and 
would  seem  to  be  eomposed  of  ovaries  and  of  tentacula  and 
suckers  like  those  of  the  preceding  genera.  Cuvier  then 
ffoM  on  to  statB  the  divisions  established  by  Mlt.  Quoy  and 
Oaimard,  according  to  the  relative  forms  and  proportions  of 
the  two  individual.  Thus,  in  the  Diphyes,  properly  so 
called,  the  two  individuals  sre  nearly  alike,  pyramidal,  and 
with  some  points  round  their  opening,  whi<»i  is  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramid.  In  the  Calpet,  the  included  individnd 
has  still  the  pyramidal  form,  but  the  including  individual 
is  very  small  and  square.  In  the  Abulet,  thp  included  indi- 
vidual is  (Aloiw  or  oval,  and  the  includiag  rather  smaller 
and  bell-shapea.  In  the  Cvimde*,  it  is  the  included  indi- 
Tidual  which  Is  small  and  bell-^haped;  the  including  indi- 
vidual is  much  laiver  and  square.  In  the  Nameu&t,  the 
included  individual  is  beU-shaped:  the  indudingindtvidnal 
large  also,  but  slipper-Aaped  (en  mrme  de  sabot).  Ouvi^ 
concludes  by  remarking  that  there  are  many  other  combi- 
nations, and  refers  to  the  memoir  of  UM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard,  in  tiie  '  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  tome  x. 
This,  then,  is  the  account  given  by  Cuvier  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  '  R^^e  Animal ;'  but  it  waa  in  the  first  that  he  esta- 
blished the  genus,  and  in  that  edition  he  evidently  knew 
of  only  one  species  from  the  Atlantic,  fiir  which  he  refers 
to  M.  Bory's  *  Voyage,*  and  places  the  genus  among  his  flree 
Acalephans,  between  Cesium  of  Lesueur  and  Porpita  of 
Lamarck.  It  is  to  the  first  edition  that  M.  de  Blainville 
refers  in  his  *  Actinol<^gie,*.and  he  there  says  that  in  Ikct 
M.  Lesueur,  more  than  a  year  previously,  had  sent  him  the 
drawing  of  a  genus  of  the  same  fbmilyt  to  ^eh  Lesueur 
had  given  the  name  til  Amphiora  (Amphiroa?^  and  which 
M.  de  Blainville  observes  was,  from  what  he  now  knows  of 
the  Diphyes,  very  neariy  approximated  to  them,  to  say  the 
least;  but  the  want  of  information  as  to  the  diaracters  of 
the  genus  prevented  him  (De  Blainville)  from  publishing  it 
He  remarks,  that  he  ought  to  add  that  Lesueur  was  more 
fortunate  than  Cuvier.  inasmuch  as  the  former  had  at  his 
disposal  a  complete  and  living  animal ;  while  the  latter  cha- 
racterized as  one  Diphyes  an  animal  composed  of  two  indi- 
viduals, giving  as  the  type  the  anterior  moiety  only,  to  which 
he  attributes  two  a^rtures,one  for  the  mouth  and  the  other 
fbr  the  exit  of  the  eirrfaigerous  production  which  he  regards 
as  the  ovary.  M.  de  Bhiinville  then,  after  some  further 
olnervations  as  to  the  place  assigned  to  the  animal  by 
Cuvier,  refers  to  the  *  Memoir  of  MM.  Qupy  et  Craimard,' 
above  mentioned,  and  states  that  during  Uie  rest  of  their 
voyage  those  zoologists  had  met  with  more  Dij^udte,  of 
which  they  had  ftmaed  distinct  genwa,  and  had  suomitted 
them  to  his  examination ;  that  ha  had  also  oMained  some 
beautiftil  drawings  of  these  animals,  made  by  Lesueur  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bahama  ;  and  that  M.  Paul-Emile  Botta,  placed 
by  his  recommendation  on  board  a  merchant-ship  about  to 
make  a  voyage  round  the  world,  had  tdso  communicated  to 
him  the  observations  which  he  (Botta)  had  been  able  to 
make  on  the  genus ;  so  that,  difficult  as  the  study  of  these 
singular  animals  may  b^  he  thinks  that  he  has  been  able 
to  arrive  at  their  true  natural  nlations,  aided,  above  all» 


byan  examination  of  certain  speoiesof/^MOfitoraF.  H.de 
Blainville  then  states  that  the  body  of  a  Dipkyes,  at  first 
sight,  and  especially  as  it  appears  during  life,  seems  to  be 
composed  of  two  polygonal,  Euboartilsginous,  transparent 
parU,  placed  one  after  the  other,  the  posterior  portion  pene- 
trating more  or  less  into  an  excavation  of  the  anterior  pors 
tion.  These  two  parts,  constantly  more  or  less  diasimilar. 
have  this  m  common :  viz.,  that  they  axe  ordinarily  more 
or  less  profoundly  faollowad  out  by  a  blind  cavity  opening 
extemaUy  1^  a  very  lai^  and  regular,  ttunigfa  dmraifcHin 
aperture.  Adding  to  this  a  production  ngatdsd  «a  the 
ovary  by  Cuvier,  ond  which  comes  out  of  the  superior  cavity 
of  the  antoior  cartihtginous  part  ve  have  the  whole  that 
had  been  remarked  about  the  DipkytUc  befbre  the  memoir 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who  have  described  numerous  specief> 
which  they  have  observed,  very  nearlv  like  Cuvier ;  with 
this  modification,  howevn,  that  they  have  considered  the 
two  parts  as  belonging  to  the  same  animal :  but  the  study 
of  the  difFerences  of  form  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new  genera  which  thev  have  proposed,  and  above  all, 
the  good  figures  which  they  have  given,  have  enabled  them 
to  go  ftirther,  and  to  see  in  the  D§)hydx  something  beyond 
the  two  subcartiloginous  parts.  In  hcX,  taking  tot  ewm^e 
the  Calpea,  and  especiaUy  the  CuadtaU  and  the  Caiettttt,  it 
is  seen  that  the  bodies  of  the  Dwkifdig  fbim  true  nndei, 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  entire  mass,  and  ^at 
the  nucleus  is  eomposed  of  a  proboscidian  ossophagus,  with 
a  moutii  having  a  cupping-ghiss-like  termination  (en  ven- 
touse),  continuing  itaelf  into  a  stomadi  surrounded  with 
groen  hepatic  granules,  and  sometimes  into  a  secmad,  filled 
with  air.  There  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked,  at  the  lower 
part  a  glandular  piass,  which  is  probably  the  ovary,  and  is 
m  more  or  less  immediate  relation  with  the  cirrhigorrnu 
and  perhaps  oviferous  production,  which  is  pn^onged  back- 
wards. Tnis  nucleus  would  seem  to  be  more  or  less  etn- 
veloped  by  the  anterior  cartilage,  which  offers  to  it  in  iact,  k 
eavily  sometimes  distinct  ftttm.  the  second  (which  has  been 
mentioned  above),  servuig  fbr  loonmotion,  and  at  other 
times  confounded  with  it;  it  is,  besideB,  in  intimate  con- 
nexion with  its  tissue  by  filaments,  which  M.  de  BlaJnTiUe 
believes  to  be  vueular.  It  has  been  ahwady  remarked  that 
the  posterior  part  of  tiu  body  is  hollowed  out  by  a  great 
cavinr,  vdtich  is  oontinued  nearly  throughout  its  length : 
and  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  that  a  prolongation, 
perhaps  equally  vascular,  proceeds,  which  goes  above  the 
root  of  the  ovi&rous  production,  and  unites  itself  without 
doubt  with  the  nucleus.  '  Thus,*  continues  M.  de  Blain- 
ville, *  it  would  appear  to  me  certain  that  this  part  really 
belongs  to  the  Diphyes;  but  it  is  easy  to  concave  how  it 
may  be  detached  oy  the  slightest  efibrt  because  the  union 
is  only  effected  by  a  single  filament. 

After  this  statraient  of  the  or^nization  of  Diphyes,  one 
may  see  that  the  part  which  M.Cuvier  r^arded  as  by  itself 
(instituting  the  animal,  is  only  an  organ  of  minor  import- 
uice:  that  time  mtist  be  a&ed  to  it  the  postnior  part, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  individual ;  hut  above  all, 
tiiat  it  is  necesaaiy  to  take  into  the  account  the  ^dsceral 
nucleus,  which,  vrith  the  oviferotis  production,  forms  Ibe 
essential  part  of  the  animal.  From  this  analysis  of  a 
Diphyes,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  an  animal  of  the 
type  of  tiie  Actinozoaria  ;  but  in  order  to  establish  its  natu- 
ral relationship,  let  us  see  what  the  observers  above  named 
have  recorded  of  its  manners  and  habits. 

'  The  Diphyes  are  very  transparent  animals,  so  that  U 
is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  in  the  sea,  and 
even  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water  taken  from  it  It  1.4 
especially  at  considerably  great  distances  from  the  shore 
that  they  are  met  with  iu  &e  seas  of  warm  climates,  and 
often  very  numerous.  They  float  and  swim  apparently  in 
all  directions,  with  the  anteritv  or  nueloil  extremity  fore- 
most and  getting  rid  of  the  water  whidi  they  take  in,  bv 
the  contraction  of  the  two  subcartibuiinous  parts;  tiioiV 
aperture,  consequently,  is  always  directed  backwards. 
When  the  two  natatory  organs  are  equally  provided  with 
a  special  cavitv,  it  is  probable  that  the  looomotion  is  more 
rapid ;  it  can,  finally,  be  executed  by  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  posterior  part  it^ 
attached  to  the  nucleus  with  so  litUe  solidity,  that  it  often 
happens  that  it  detaches  itself  firom  it  accidentsdly ;  so  that 
M.  Botta  believed  that  an  entire  Divhyes  was  only  fermecl 
by  one  of  these  parts,  he  having  but  very  rarely  found  theso 
animals  complete.  During  looDin(itiQQ.the  einnuEeroua  and 
orifbmus  prodnction  a^^^^fldttClMWg^backwanis. 
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hipng  itaelf  partly  in  a  gutter,  into  which  tbe  inferior 
edge  of  the  posterior  natatory  organ  is  hollowed  out;  but 
it  Eu  not  the  same  lei^^h,  the  aniiaal  being  able  to  con- 
tract it  powerfully  and  even  to  the  extent  <^  withdrawing 
it  inwards  entirely ;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  this  organ 
is  muscular.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  tlutt  through- 
cput  its  length,  and  placed  at  sufficiently  re^^ular  distances, 
are  found  organs  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  regarded 
as  suckers,  and  which  possessed,  in  fact,  the  faculty  of  ad- 
hesion and  bringing  the  animal  to  anchor,  as  M.  Botta  was 
baiisfled.  I  dare  not  decile  what  this  organ  is ;  but  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  either  that  it  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  body  analc^ous  to  that  in  the  Phyasophoree*,  or  that 
ii  is,  if  not  an  ovary,  at  least  an  assemblage  of  young  indi- 
viduals, a  Uttlo  like  what  takes  place  in  the  Biphores. 

*In  the  aetnal  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
D^^jfCf,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  inter- 
mediate between  the  Bij)hore*  and  the  Pkystomort^,  They 
approach  the  first,  whose  cartilaginous  envelope  is  some- 
times tripartite,  as  H.  Chamisso  has  taught  us,  inasmuch 
as  that  the  visceral  mass  is  nucleiform,  t^at  it  is  contained 
in  great  pert  in  this  envelope,  ^t  the  latter  has  two  aper- 
tures, and  that  it  is  by  contraction  that  it  executra  looo- 
motioo.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mode  of  apfiroxi- 
mating  the  Diphyes  to  the  Pkyssophoree,  in  reg^diug  the 
nstatorr  organs  as  anali%ous  to  those  which  we  have  seen 
in  DipnufOf  which  has  we  smallest  before  and  the  largest 
belund,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  perfectly  bilateral. 
The  mouth  is  also  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  proboscis. 
There  is  sometimes  a  bulloid  swelling  flillof  air:  finally, 
the  body  is  terminated  by  a  eirrhigaDUs  productiwi,  which 
CI  perhaps  oviftrons.  For  the  ntt  we  are  obliged  to  agree 
that  than  apptoximatiMis  require,  before  they  are  freed 
flnm  doab^  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess,  not  only  of  the  orgianization  of  the  Diphyes  and 
Phfuophone,  but  also  of  the  Biphores  themselves.  Ac- , 
eoiioing  to  the  views  of  M.  Mertens,  chief  naturalist  in  the 
lut  cireamnavigation  of  the  Russians,  the  Diphyes  would 
be  no  other  than  Stephanomitei  in  which  case  the  ovi- 
ferons  and  cirrhigerous  productions  of  the  Diphyes  must 
be  considered  the  analogues  ot  the  posterior  and  tubular 
put  of  the  Stephanomiee.  We  have  already  said  that 
UM .  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  in  their  memoir  on  the  Diphydtr, 
had  established  many  new  genera,  having  in  view  princi- 
pally the  fonn  and  the  proportion  of  the  two  natatory  organs 
or  parts  of  the  body.  M.  Lesueur  has  also  establi^ited 
geaeis,  some  of  which  may  ha  incorporated  with  those  of 
the  zoologists  of  the  Astrolabe ;  unfortunately  our  know- 
ledge of  these  genera  is  confined  to  figures  only,  l^astly, 
M.  Otto  has  proposed  one  or  two,  but  they  are  founded  on 
detached  parts  or  incomplete  animals.  The  greater  part  of 
these  geneia  are  not,  in  reality,  voy  distinct;  we  adopt 
'bem  nevertheless  provisionally  at  least  in  order  to  &cili- 
'.3Xe  the  study  of  beings  so  singular.    The  Diphydee  seem 

us  capable  of  division  into  two  great  sections,  according 
IS  the  anterior  part  is  provided  with  a  single  or  double 
arity.  M.  Bsehseholtz,  in  his  systematic  dulzibution  of 
tbe  speciea  <^  Diphydte,  has  regard  to  the  number  of 
rtvities  of  the  mterior  natatory  wgan,  and  to  the  pmsaaee 
fif  one  or  more  suekers  in  the  tubular  pro^ietion.  From 
'^his  tact  have  xeialted  genera  oUkerwise  cirouataeribed,  and 
not  less  tmiMnras  th^  ihim  our  manner  of  vievii^  the 
wbieet.* 

The  fidlowiog  is  M.  de  Hamnlle'a  arrangement. 

(r. 

Diphyda  tchoge  anterior  pari  has  but  a  single  cavity. 

Genera,  Cucubalus. 
B-jdy,  provided  with  a  large  proboscidiibrm  exsertile 
'^sker,  with  a  bunch  (grappe)  of  ovaries  at  its  base^  lodged 
in  a  large  single  excavation  of  a  natatory  anteriw  cordiform 
'  rnn,  receiving  also  the  posterior,  which  is  also  cordiform 
hollowed  into  a  cavity  with  a  posterior  and  sub-oval 
-niee. 

Example^  Cmaib<dii$  cardtformis,  the  only  n>ecies  cited 
'  f  '.lie  genus  established  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 
I'Lii^ih,  two  lines.  Differs  from  the  other  Dipkyda:,  first, 
ill  ha\iag  the  nucleus  much  less  hidden  ana  sunk  in  the 
^'iterior  natatory  body,  which  has  moreover  only  one  large 
'  3vity  in  which  it  is  plunged ;  secondly,  in  having  the  ovi- 

*  Thli  tnnU.  de  BhliiTlUa)  !•  tlw  Oi^nloii  of  U.  Eidueholts.  wh*  five* 
>  i-.ii  tuirtiiwai— of  jBcftwia'tfwiMCawttoMng  cM)*l),wM»h,  1m  wy, 
-  ■  'jflr,  or  pmidedvitha-riM^  mcker.in  tha  Ant  ■Ntfoa,sBd  ooBplex 
.ri-iitAnllh  lima*  Mekcn.iB  tbeie'-mil. 
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ferous  production  very  short ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  mode  of 
locomotion,  for  the  animal  always  swims  vertically 


Onenbftlvt  cordUbrmta. 


CucuUus. 

Body  furnished  with  a  great,  euvtile,  proboscidiform 
sucker,  with  a  bunch  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  lodged  in  a  de^ 
excavation,  the  only  one  in  the  antmor  natatory  o^an,  in 
form  of  a  hood,  in  which  the  posterioc  is  inserted  (s*em< 
botte) ;  the  latter  is  tetragonal  and  pierced  behind  with  a 
rounded  terminal  orifice. 

Example,  Cucttltus  Donifomu  (Quoy  and  Gaimard). 
Locahty,  New  Guinea. 


CucuUiu  Dorayanui. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  does  not  really 
differ  from  the  preceding,  excepting  in  the  form  of  the 
natatory  organs,  and  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  retaitiing 
it,  especially  as  it  consists  but  of  one  species.  M.  Botta, 
he  observes,  who  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe  in 
nearly  all  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  from  tbe  coast  of  Peru 
to  the  Indian  archipelago,  a  great  number  of  animals  re- 
sembling the  Cwsmtu  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  and 
having  found  them  sometimes  free  and  at  other  times 
forming  part  of  tbe  cirrhigerous  and  oviferous  production 
of  the  ordinary  Diphyes,  has  been  led  to  think  that  the 
CuculU  may  be  only  a  d^ree  of  development  of  a  DtjAyes. 
Although,  concludes  M.  de  Blainville,  this  is  conceivable 
up  to  a  certain  point,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Cwtdli  there  is 
no  cirrhigerous  production,  whidi  seems  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  adults,  the  difference  nevertheless  of  the  natatory 
organs  ii  so  great  that  he  dares  not  come  to  this  dedsiou. 

Cymha  (Nacelle).* 

Body  furnished  with  a'  laige  exsertile  proboscidiform 
sucker,  having  at  its  base  a  mass  of  ovarifonn  organs, 
lodged  in  the  single  and  rather  deep  cavity  of  a  naviform 
nauitory  oi^^,  receiving  and  partially  hiding  the  posterior 
natatory  or^an,  i^ich  is  sa^ittifbrm,  pierced  behind  with  n 
rounded  orifice  crowned  with  points,  and  hollowed  on  its 
free  border  by  a  longitudinal  gutter. 

Example,  Cimba  sagUtata  (Qwy  and  (jaimard);  N.f 
sagUtata  (De  Blainville).  Locality,  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 


M.  de  Blainville  remarks  fliat  he  ought  to  observe  that 
M.  Eschscholtz  says  that  this  genus,  to  which  he  unites  the 
two  following  genera,  possesses  an  anterior  natatory  organ 
with  two  cavities,  and  of  these  the  natatory  cavity  projects 
in  the  form  of  a  tube.  M.  de  Blainville  further  observes 
that  This  genus  does  not  differ  from  the  Cucu/lt,  except  ii» 
the  form  of  the  natatorj'  or^ns ;  in  fact,  the  disposition  of 
the  nucleus  in  the  bottom  of  the  single  ca\ity  into  which 

*  Ur.  Brrxlcrip  1iad  apiiroiirlulFil  this  tmnaa  lu  a  lubgeout  of  Votoliiln. 
Se«  Sowecby'a  ■  Geiicrn  uf  tic.  ut  ami  liiuiVShelU,'  No.       Mid  Mr<|l|.if> 
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tbe  antenor  organ  u  hollowed,  and  the  penetration  of  the 
posterior  organ  into  this  same  cavity  ate  absolutely  the 
same  as  in  the  tvo  preceding  genera,  as  H.  do  Blainville 
has  been  able  to  tatufy  himself  from  the  ezamination  of 
many  individuals  preserved  in  spirit. 

Caboides. 

Seify  nneleiibna,  provided  vith  a  large  ^robosddifonn 
sucker,  •urrounded  oy  hmatic  mass,  having  at  its  base 
an  oraiy,  whence  proceeds  a  filiform  ovigaroiu  prodiictiou, 
contained  in  a  la^e,  single,  hemispherical  excavation  of  an 
anterior,  cuh5id,  natatory  organ,  muoh  largn  than  the  poa- 
toior  one,  which  is  tetragonal,  and  nearly  entirely  hidden 
in  the  first. 

Example,  CtMidgi  viiretu  (Quoy  and  Gaimaxd).  Lo* 
cali^.  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 


Cnboidu  vUnns. 


This  again,  according  to  M.  de  Blainville,  is  a  genns 
scarcely  disthigutshable  from  the  preceding  genera,  and 
only  by  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  natatory  oi^ans. 
'  As,'  says  M.  de  Blainville,  '  I  have  had  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  at  my  dis]^osal,  I  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  charactenstio  which  I  have  given 
of  them.  I  have  in  fact  clearly  recognized  that  the  great 
and  single  cavity  of  the  anterior  and  cubic  oi^o  contained 
a  considerable  visceral  nucleus,  in  which  1  have  be^n  able 
to  distinguish  a  sort  of  proboscidiform  stomach,  surrounded 
at  its  base  with  an  hepatic  oi^an ;  and  Airther  backward,  a 
granular  ovary,  contained  in  its  proper  membrane,  and 
whence  escaped  a  long  ovigerous  raoauction.  I  have  also 
been  equally  able  to  satisfy  myseu  that  the  natatory  pos- 
terior organ,  of  the  same  eonfiumatim,  as  &r  as  the  lest^ 
as  in  the  true  Dtp/^,  was  mtirely  hid  in  the  excavation 
of  the  anterior  organ  irith  the  visceral  mass. 

Enneagpna. 

"  Body  nucleiform,  provided  with  a  la^  exsertile  sucker, 
having  at  its  base  an  assemblage  of  ovaries,  whence  pro- 
ceeds an  oviferous  production.  Anterior  natatory  organ 
enne^onal,  containing  with  the  nucleus  in  a  single?  exca- 
vation the  posterior  organ,  which  is  much  smaller,  with  five 
points,  and  canaliculated  below. 
Example,  Enneof^ona  kyalina  (Quoy  and  Gaimard). 


1, 1  0, 1  lb  SmNgou  tajKllM  Dadar  dUbirat  uimU;  1  c  vtaurd  put ; 
1  i,  Budau. 

Amphiroa.* 

Body  nudeilbrm,  of  cmsiderable  volome,  flmiished  with 
a  proboscidiform  stomach,  having  at  its  base  a  bunch  of 
ovaries,  prolonged  into  a  long  filament,  contained  in  an 
anterior,  polygonal,  short,  natatory  organ,  cut  squarely, 
with  a  single  cavity  in  which  the  postenor  organ,  which  is 
mgually  8ha^^  polygraial,  and  truncated,  is  inserted. 

Example,  Amphiroa  akUa  (Lesueur>  Locality,  Seas  of 
Bahama. 

M.  de  BlainvUle  obsraves  that  this  genus  is  only  known 
by  the  beautiful  figures  sent  by  H.  Lesueur,  and  of  which 
one  reached  H.  de  Blainville  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but 
without  description,  the  want  of  which  prevented  hioi  from 
publishing  it  Nevertheless  it  is  evident,  he  remarks,  on 
referring  to  these  figures,  that  the  Anmhiroa  are  Diphyda:, 
but  with  natatory  organs  of  a  particular  form  and  propor- 

*  TIm  tern  AawUm  ft  alN  nDploTf4  by  L«iii(NiT(ri  and  oilwn  lo  duiin- 
liilah  •  titam  of  CcwalUnafc 
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AnphliMdaU. 

1, 1  a,  Amphinw  alaUi  1    lu  noeletu  eslraet 


tion.  Another  species,  he  adds,  Amphiroa  tru 
appear  to  approximate  nearly  to  the  Calpes  o 
and  Gaimara,  1^  the  great  diapnqtortion  of  th< 

0- 

Diphyda  tohoio  anterior  part  it  Jiamuhed  i 
imet  camtie$. 

Calpe. 

Bo^  nueleifbrm,  without  an  axaertile  pR>h 
a  sort  of  aeriferous  veuele,  and  at  its  base  an 
longed  into  a  long  drrh^mna  and  oviferoui 
Anterior  natatory  organ  short,  cuboid,  havir 
locomotive  cavity ;  postmor  natatory  orgar 
truncated  at  the  two  extremities,  not  penetra 
anterior  o^an,  and  {oovided  wiUi  a  round  tc 
ture. 

Example,  Calpe  pentagona  (Qatff  and  6ai 
cality,  Straits  of  Gibraltar? 


ColpB  peDU|ona. 
1,  CUpspratagaBaCpniOk];  la(aBdarddOt  Ik) 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  1 
ciently  distinct  from  the  true  Diphyet,  with  i 
nevermeless  many  relations,  not  only  by  the  gn 
of  the  two  locomotive  wgana,  hut  because  t 
o^an  is  only  applied  against  the  anterior  one, 
penetrate  into  the  visceral  cavity.  He  xemarki 
examined  some  individuals  well  preserrod  in  s] 
easily  seen  that  the  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  so; 
with  a  sessile  mouth  and  with  a  small  hepatic  p 
of  a  green  colour  applied  aeainst  it,  and  besi 
of  aeriferous  bladder  situated  behind.  At  tbe 
the  stomachal  swelling  is  the  ovary,  formed 
granules,  and  which  seems  to  prolong  itself  bs' 
a  long  production  charged  with  oviform  bodia 
longer  and  more  bell-shaped.  This  produeti 
from  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  and  passci 
posterior  one  in  following  tbe  gutter  into  wh 
lowed  on  its  lower  sur&ce.  Finally,  this  pos 
equally  truncated  at  tbe  two  extremities, 
nearly  throjighout  its  length  into  a  great  cavi 
bottom  of  wmeh  a  vessel  which  is  continued  t 
the  ovary  of  the  nudens  may  he  clearly  seen  t< 

Abyla. 

Body  nucleiform,  inconsidenible,  with  a  verj 
gerous  and  oviferous  production... ADterior  n 
much  sborte^€k^4MMI&?Ug£bhI,  wii 
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mitj  ibr  the  reception  of  the  antetiw  extremity  of  the 
posterior  natatory  body,  which  is  polygonal  and  veiy  lon^. 

Esunple,  Atiyla  trigona  (Quoy  and  OMmard).  Loeali^. 
Stniaof  GilwaltaT. 


[AbyU  tri|Oiitk.j 
1. AbjU UigQu;  la, posteitoputi  1    aBteitor oc vlMand port. 

H.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  does  not  really 
differ  &om  the  preceding,  excepting  in  the  form  of  the 
Dilatory  on^ns,  and  above  all  in  that  the  anterior  part  is 
pierced  with  a  depression  sufficiently  considerable  for  the 
iodg:Dient  of  a  part  of  the  other,  which  has  a  long  inferior 
fjnow  (sillon)  and  a  posterior  terminal  opening.  To  this 
RDoa  H.  de  Blainville  refers  a  species  of  Dipfwder,  found 
by  HH.  Quoy  and  Gaimatd  in  Bass's  Strait,  and  of  which 
the)'  had  provisionBUy  formed  the  genua  Bania,  which 
does  not  seem  to  M.  de  Blainville  to  be  sttfficiently  oharac- 
loiied. 

H.  Esehacholtz,  remarks  M.  de  Blainville,  rightly  unites 
chis  genus  with  the  preceding,  as  well  as  the  genus  Roweea 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  the  latter  perhaps  erroneously. 

Diphyea. 

Body  Boeleiibrm  indlstinot;  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  cavity,  whence  jvoceeds  a  long  tubular  production, 
fiimisbcd  throughout  its  extent  with  proboscidiform 
iacker?,  having  at  their  root  granular  corpnscles  and  a 
rirrhiferons  filament  Natatory  bodies  nearly  equal  and 
mnilar;  the  anterior  with  two  distinct  cavities,  the  pos- 
terior vith  a  single  one,  with  a  round  aperture  provided 
vith  teeth, 

Bxam^  D^^fgg  Bory  (Qw^  and  Gaimard);  Vij^jfn 
tampaadifera  (BsehacholU). 


1.1^taiiN«iiw]rpioSl»)l  Is,  Antoridi  part  ofthe  Mine;  Ib.pmtarior 
wl;  Ic  u'nulBBgBiiad:  1  ,  poatnte  put  of  tin  mum. 

H.  de  RahiviUe  observes  that  the  denomination  of 
Oiplofet,  employed  by  M .  Quvier  for  a  single  species,  which 
P.O.  No.  533, 


is  the  most  common  and  the  most  generally  spread  in  all 
seas,  is  used  in  the  work  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  for 
species  which  have  the  natatory  organs  nearly  equal  in 
form  and  si2e,  the  first  whereof  has  two  deep  cavities,  of 
which  the  one  receives  a  part  only  of  the  oth«r  which  haa 
a  long  ii^rior  ridge  for  the  lodgment  of  the  cirrhigerous 
production.  M.  Lwueur^he  adds,  who  has  equally  aa<q>ted 
this  division  of  the  D^j/u/dtiet  gives  it  the  name  of  iwyia 
adopted  by  Solander,  ana  also  by  Gmelin ;  hut  U.  de  Buuti- 
ville  asks,  is  it  certain  that  the  animal  seen  by  Solander 
was  a  Diphyes,  and  not  a  Biphoref  He  adds,  that  M 
Lesueur  has  figured  five  species  bdou;ing  to  this  genns 
perhaps  all  new,  and  from  the  seas  of  »niUi  America. 

7* 

Doubtful  tpeeUs,  or  tho*e  toiih  one  pari  only. 
Pyramis. 

Bodif  tree,  gelatinous,  crystalline,  rather  solid,  pyramidal, 
tetragon^  with  four  unequal  angles,  pointed  at  the  sununit. 
truncated  at  its  base,  wttn  a  single  rounded  aperture  com- 
municating with  a  single  deep  cavi^.  towaidi  tb«  and  of 
which  is  a  granular  corpuscle. 

Example.  J^ramis  tetrogtma  (Otta). 


This  genus  was  estaUished  by  M.  <Mto,  and  M.  de  Blain- 
vflle  araiitB  that  he  knows  no  mora  of  it  than  is  to  be  ecA- 
leeted  fhnn  M.  Otto's  description  and  figure.  He  aaems  to 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  genus  may  not  have  been 
founded  on  the  posterior  natatory  organ  of  a  Dip^fu,  yee- 
haps  of  the  division  properly  so  call^ 

M.  Escbscholtz  makes  this  wganized  body  a  species  of 
his  genus  Eudoxia,  which  comprehends  CvcubalvM  and 
Cuculitu  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  admitting  that  the  tw« 
natat(«T  organs  are  intimately  united  so  as  to  form,  appa 
Tentty»  but  one. 

Praia. 

Bodyr  subgelatinous,  rather  soft,  transparent  binary, 
depreased.  Obtuse,  and  truncated  obliquely  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, hollowed  into  a  cavity  of  little  depth,  with  a 
roimd  apertnre  nearly  as  large  as  the  cavity,  and  pnvided 
with  a  lum  canal  or  flirrow  above. 

Rxampto,  Praia  tb^a  (Quoy  and  Gaimard). 


IPndadnbU.] 

M.  de  Blainville  describes,  firom  personal  observation, 
this  provisional  genus  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimu-d  as  being 
sul^latinous,  rather  soft,  and  transparent.  Its  form,  he 
remarks,  is  regularly  symmetrical,  and  it  seems  to  be  di- 
vid^  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  great  furrow  which  traverses 
it  firom  one  end  to  the  other.  It  has  a  shallow  cavity  with 
a  rounded  aperture,  without  denticles  or  appendages  at  its 
circumforence.  In  the  tissue  M.  de  Blainvule  perceived  a 
mesial  vessel,  giving  off  two  lateral  branches,  with  very 
similar  ramifications;  and  he  is  incdined  to  think  that  the 
form  is  only  the  natatory  oi^n  of  some  large  speciea  of 
the  substance  is  too  soft  for  a  true  jXj^tye*, 


Tetragona. 

Bodyf  gelatinous,  transparent,  rather  solid,  Unanr,  of 
an  elongated,  parallelopiped,  tetragonal  form  canalicuMed 
below,  truncated  obliquel;ir  anteriorly,  pierced  behind  by  a 
gaping  orifice  furnished  with  symmetrical  Pfil^^^^*^}^;^ 
ing  into  a  long  blind  cavity.      Digitized  by  vjOOv  IC 
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Sxample*  latragona  Mtpidwn  (Quoy  and  Gaimard). 


rTetngooa  Uipidua.] 
1.  TetrapinalibpidiuB  ;  3, 3, 4,  deUUt  ofthe  unu. 

M.  de  Blainville  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  only  the  pos- 
terior or  inferior  Latatory  organ  of  a  true  D^thjfet. 

Sulculeolaria. 

Bodyf  subcartilaginous,  transparent,  elongated,  cylin- 
dr&id,  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  a  very  large 
ftuTOW,  bordared  with  two  menjbranet,  truncated  at  the 
two  extrcBiitiM,  with  a  poitnior  apertur^  with  appen- 
dicular loboB  on  its  oircumfermoe  ind  leading  into  a  vny 
long  and  blind  cavity. 

Example,  Sulceolana  quatkiwtM*  (Lemeur).  Looality, 
Ueditertaneui  (Nice). 


[BukolaoUTU  qo&drivmMB.] 

A  eenus  characterixed  by  De  Blainville,  who  found  il 
establuhed  in  the  figures  of  Lesueur,  from  those  figures ; 
but  the  former  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
genus  is  founded  on  the  part  of  an  animal,  and  not  on  an 
entire  one.  If  these  bodiea  should  turn  out  to  be  merely 
organs  or  parts,  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  they  ought  to 
belong  to  the  genus  Ctdp«  of  Quoy  and  Gurnard. 

Galeolaria. 

Body  gelatinous,  rather  firm,  perfectly  regular,  symme- 
trical, subpolygonal  or  oval,  compreased  on  the  sides  and 
furnished  with  two  Uteral  rows  of  extremely  fine  cirrhi. 
A  lai^  posterior  apertturo  pierced  in  a  sort  of  diaphragm 
with  appendicular  lobes,  binary  abov^  leading  into  a  large 
cavity  with  muscular  walls.  An  ovary  at  the  anterior 
supwior  surfiice,  coming  out  by  a  mesial  and  bilabiated 
onflcs. 

Example,  Gaieolaria  oMtraHt,  Beroidet  atutralu  {Quoy 
and  Gaimazd). 


Known  to  M.  de  Blainville  from  the  drawings  of  Lwueur, 
who  gave  the  form  the  name  of  Galeolana,  wfafth  the 
former  adopts  in  preference  to  Beroides,  the  term  employed 
by  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Galeolaria  however  is  the  name 
given  by  Lamart:k  to  a  genus  of  his  Serjndida.  From  the 
manuscript  memoir  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard  lent  by  them  to 
De  BlainvUle,  he  ascertained  the  peculiariQr  of  the  two 
lows  of  cilia  on  eadi  side.   Botta  sent  him  also  in  spirit 


many  individuals  obtained  in  ibe  course  of  his  circumiiavi 
gation.  It  seemed  to  De  Blainville  that  these  animals 
diffcsed  really  from  the  Dipkydte,  and  approached  tliu 
Beroet.  To  conflrm  this  approximation  it  would  faavc 
been  necessary  to  find  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  internal 
canal,  of  wlueb,  he  remarks,  no  obauver  has  spoken ;  but 
it  appears  to  him  that  the  aistence  of  the  two  series  (>f 
cirrhi,  their  reUtion  with  a  canal  which  follows  their  root, 
the  distinot  and  muscular  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ovary,  ore  sufficient  to  show  in  these  animals  u 
passage  at  least  towards  the  BeraeM, 

Bosaoea. 

Body  free,  gelatinous,  very  soft,  transparent,  luiborbicular, 
with  a  single  terminal  apertore  at  one  of  the  poles  leaditit; 
into  an  oval  cavity  whien  eommunicates  with  a  depression, 
whence  {noceeds  a  dRhig^rons  and  ovilbrous  production. 

Examine,  Boioeea  Ctmletuu  (Qooy  and  Gaimard). 


Bschscholts  unites  this  genus  widi  those  of  Calpe  and 
Abyla  under  the  first  appellation.  De  Blainville,  who 
states  that  be  onlv  knows  the  form  from  the  figures  and 
description  given  ay  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  is  at  a  loaa  to  de- 
termine positively  what  it  is,  but  be  supposes  it  to  he  a 
J^uof^iora  rathsr  than  a  DijAyes, 

Noetiluca. 

Bodff  fine,  gelatinous,  transparent  spheiSidal,  reniform, 
with  a  sort  of  inflmdibuliform  cavity,  whence  proceeds  a 
|iVDboBoi^Ubnn,  contractile  production. 

Buinple,  No^Uuea  ndmrit,  Lamarck. 


[Noettloca  adllarie  ] 


M.  Surrtrav,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  while  investigating 
the  cause  of  tne  phosphcvescence  of  the  sea-water  at  HSvre, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  and  called 
attention  to  the  genus  NocHluca,  which  he  described  and 
figured  in  the  memoir  that  he  communicated  to  the  cIeiss 
of  sdences  <tf  the  French  Institute.  Its  sise  hardly  equals 
that  of  a  aniall  pin's  head,  and  it  is  as  transparent  as 
crjmtal ;  he  feund  it  very  common  in  the  basins  at  Hfivre, 
sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  considerably 
thick  crust  (crodte  asses  epaisse)  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water.  Lamarck  adopted  the  geuus,  placing  it  between 
Beroe  and  Lucemaria,  which  last,  in  his  ^tem,  imme- 
diately precedes  I^/tt^jhora.  To  lhaae  minute  animals 
Dr.  Surriray  attributes  the  phoqihoresoenoe  of  the  sea  at 
HSvre. 

M.  de  Blainville  states  that  he  has  often  had  occasion  to 
observe  these  minute  beings  with  Dr.  Surriray,  aided  by  the 
microscope.  '  It  appear^  to  me,'  says  De  Blainville, 
speaking  of  Noctiluca  miliaris, '  nearly  regularly  spherical, 
but  somewhat  notched  (fendu),  or  excavated  on  its  anterior 
part  so  as  a  httle  to  resemble  a  cherry.  From  the  middle 
of  the  ratcavation  piooaeds  a  sort  or  long  cylin&ioal  ten- 
tacle diminishing  little  in  sise  throughout  its  extent,  and 
terminating  in  an  obtuse  extremis.  During  lifb  this  organ 
moves  in  all  directions  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an 
elephant's  trunk  (en  se  repliant,  un  peu  a  la  manilie  de  la 
trompe  de  Felephant).  It  seemed  to  me,  in  fact,  to  be 
composed  of  annular  fibres  and  traversed  by  a  canal 
throughout  its  length,  so  that  it  may  he  supposed  to  be 
terminated  by  a  sucker.  The  body  is  enveloped  in  a  trans- 
ient membrane,  forming  sometimes  irr^ulor  plaits. 
Within  may  be  perceived  a  kmdioOuapaLlilie  xmpnain^ 
(esptee  A'iBap^KW%mS^^^S^  anSrlr 
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towda  the  proboscis  and  terminating  postenorly  by  a  sort 
of  spBerical  stomach.  I  was  unable  to  determine  ffhetiier 
there  was  ut  intestinal  canal  with  an  anal  opening.  In 
some  individuals,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  at  a  certain 
period  Of  the  year  only,  jnav  be  seen  in  the  interior  many 
groups,  or  small  masses  irr^larly  placed,  and  composed  of 
a  tran^>arent  envelope,  contamioz  small  globules  of  blackish 
brown,  which  M.  Surriray  considers  to  be  eggs.  At  a  more 
advanced  period,  which  M.  Surriray  supposes  to  be  that  of 
^wning,  the  water  becomes  of  a  red  colour  (d'un  rouge  lie 
tfe  Tin),  and  then  there  are  ftrand  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals which  have  the  protnaddifarm  production  twice  its 
usual  leiwth  (du  double  plus  long),  and  which  he  regards 
as  newly-born  animals.  The  general  movements  of  uiese 
•mall  animals  appear  to  bo  very  slow,  and  are  essentially 
executed  by  means  of  the  species  of  trunk  which  is  conti- 
nually moving  fh«n  rirfit  to  left.  M.  Surriray,  who  had 
frequently  ooeasion  to  observe  them,  has  seen  them  some- 
times disencumber  themselves  entirely  of  their  mem- 
braDons  envelope  even  to  the  tentacula.  During  life  the 
yoetUueeB  are  exeesmvely  phosphorescent,  and  I  have  veri- 
fied with  H.  Surriray  the  ikct  that  at  Htvre  the  phospho- 
racence  of  the  sea  is  owin^  to  these  animals ;  als4  tluit  in 
F>ai«sine  it  through  a  strainer  (ft  travers  nne  ^tamine),  it 
loses  this  property,  wldeh  is  much  the  strongest  in  warm 
and  stormy  weather,  much  weaker  in  the  winter,  and  null 
under  a  west  wind.' 

De  Blainville  remarks  that  though  he  arranges  this 
animal  provisionally  in  this  section,  he  is  for  from  consider- 
ing that  it  is  its  true  place,  and  that  it  seems  to  him,  in 
fact,  to  have  much  relation  with  that  form  of  which  MM. 
'icCbamisso  andEisenhardt  have  made  their  genus  I^hgel- 
luMt  and  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  have  also  desig- 
mted  under  a  partioulsr  denomination :  he  asks,  in  con- 
elusion,  whether  NoeHltiea  may  not  be  an  animal  near  the 
CveubaU  and  Omeatm^  whose  natatory  otgans  have  beoD 
reduced  to  ibm  membranous  envelope? 

Doliolum. 

Bo(fyf  gelatinous,  hyaline,  cylindrical,  truncated,  and 
s<|oally  attenuated  at  the  two  extremitieB,  whidi  am  lugdy 
i.'pened  and  without  apparent  oi^ns. 

ExampK  DoUolumMediterrannm  (Otto). 


o 


[Dolinlmm  HaditmuMiiB.] 


M.  Otto  describes  the  oi^nism  on  which  be  has  esta- 
Mi^hed  this  genus  as  swimnung  by  eiectiiw  and  absorbing 
'he  water  by  means  of  the  alternate  dOatatuoi  and  eontrae- 
ti>in  of  its  two  orifices.  M.  Delle  Chiale  (Mem^  tom.  iiL) 
-ecms  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Dotiohtot  of  Otto  is 
riierely  a  fhtsinent  of  a  species  of  Holothwia,  which  he 
i.  imes  Holothfiria  inJugretis.  De  Blainville  observes  that 
:t'  Otto's  description  of  the  motion,  &c.,  above  stated,  be 
jiTect,  it  is  probable  that  the  animal  is  a  true  BipAore ; 
but  if,  by  any  chance,  there  should  be  but  one  opening, 
liien  it  would  be  the, organ  of  some  PhyesopHora,  which 
would  agree  better  with  the  total  absence  of  internal 
organs. 

M.  de  Blamville's  'Manual  *  was  published  in  1634,  and 
in  his  *  Nouvelles  Additions  et  Corrections,*  dated  at  the 
Paris  Museum,  December,  1836,  he  declares  his  persistence 
in  the  belief  that  the  Phifte^rada,  DyphidcB,  and  Cilio- 
^rada,  ought  not  to  be  comprj»d  in  the  type  of  the  Aetino- 
soairia,  but  that  thm  ought  to  Ibrm  an  'entretype,*  under 
the  denomination  of  MalaetiitoBoaria,  indicating  that  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  intermediate  between  the  MoUutea  and 
ibe  Rat^ata.  With  r^rd  to  the  D^^ffdee,  In  particular, 
he  remarks  tint  since  the  appearance  of  bis  'Manual,' 
MM.  Quoy  and  Oaimard  have  published  their  observations 
on  this  group  of  animals,  and  that  they  have  abandoned 
tlie  different  generic  distinctions  (coupes  g^neriques)  which 
they  had  established  in  their  fint  memoirs;  diatinctiona, 
in  fact,  which  scarcely  rested  on  more  than  the  difference 
of  form  and  the  proportion  of  the  natatory  organs.  They 
lave,  moreover,  observed  that  tlieir  poljrmorphous  Biphore 
lUranie,  Zoology  pL  73,  fig.  4)  is  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a  part  of  their  Dij^eaMykt. 

U  de  Blainville  then  eontiinies  tinu  — *The  structure  of 


the  Fhi/ttophora,  which  I  have  named  Di^^Mtut,  by  reason  ef 
the  existence  of  two  natatory  organs  only,  wnich  art  medlaa 
and  placed  one  before  the  other,  and  of  rows  fst  cartilagi- 
nous tquamelle^  upon  the  root  of  the  cirrbigerous  produe> 
tims,  does  not  pmnit «  doubt  of  the  great  rriationshitt 
which  exists  between  the  Diphyet,  properly  so  oalleo, 
and  the  Fhyw^rada ;  and  that  these  two  great  gniam 
ought  to  be  united  undw  the  same  fkmily,  as  has  bean  - 
previously  stated.   M.  Brandt  has  proposed  to  establidt  two  - 
aul^enera  only  among  the  Diphyet,  the  first  emsisttaig  f^- 
those  in  which  the  cartilaginous  sciles  of  the  cirrh^nrohs 
production  are  scattered  or  distant,  as  in  Diphye*  dinar, 
and  the  second,  which  he  names  Di^yomorpfia,  in  which  ■ 
the  scales  are  so  close-set  as  to  be  imbricated,  as  is  seen  in 
the  new  species  observed  by  Mertens,  and  named  by  hiUi 
Diphyes  Stephanotma,   Among  the  genera  inemiee  »edi», 
which,  wrong  or  right,  have  been  connected  with  Fhytto- 
phora  or  Diphyes,  without  even  being  verv  certain  that  they ' 
are  animals,  we  shall  cite  the  two  fulowing  graeia  inten- 
tionally omitted  in  our  work.* 
De  Blainville  then  mentionB  the  ftUowing: 
CtmiUTBS  (Quoy  and  Gaimard),  niaoed  ainoiw  the 
mfAora,  whose  cuMules  are  disposed  on  each'  dide  of  avery 
long  axis,  established  on  an  oiganized  body,  figured  pi.  87, 
fig.  4 — 16  in  the  zoological  part  of  the  Visage  of  the  Ura- 
nie.   Not  having  met  with  this  aninud  in  their  second 
voyage,  MM.  Quoy  and  (xaimard  doubt  (Astrolabe,  Zoolog., 
t  iv.  p.  53  n.)  whether  it  is  an  incom^plete  Phygtof^iora  or  a 
Stejmomonise  (Siephanomia  f)  with  hollow  natati»y  o^ns. 
Cuvier  places  the  genus  between  Hippaput*  and  Bacanu. 

PoLYTOHA  (Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Zoof  of  the  Uranie,  pi. 
87,  fig.  12,  13),  which  may  be  defined  to  be  an  oval  mass 
of  globular  trivalvular  corpuscles  (corpuscules  globuleox 
comme  trivalves),  and  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Chdmard  con- 
eeive  to  be  rather  a  Biphore  than  a  I^jMgreKte. 

TxTR^ooHi.  (p.  10),  Quoy  and  Oahnard,  ZooL  of  die 
TTranie,  pi.  86,  fig.  11).  This  the  attthns  themselves  (Astro 
lahe  iv.  p.  103)  have  ree<^ited  as  being  nothing  more  that 
the  posteriorpoint  of  Di^yet  hitpida. 

XuCBH IS  (Delle  Chisje,  Cuvier^  figured  by  Delle  Chicye, 
Mem.  tab.  50,  f.  11,  13,  aiid  described  as  a  globose  vesicle 
endowed  witti  a  very  quick  motion,  and  disposed  towards  an 
ovate  shape ;  but,  observes  De  Blainville,  the  figures  and 
descrijption  are  too  incomplete  to  afford  a  supposition  of 
what  It  is ;  in  fact,  Delle  Chiaje  confines  himseir  to  stating 
that  his  Bacemit  ovata  executes  all  the  rotatory  and  rapid 
motions  at  the  surAu»  of  the  water,  and  that  those  of  each 
vesicle  are  so  lively  that  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to 
perceive  the  aperture  with  which,  according  to  Delle  C3iiajo, 
they  are  provided.  Cuvier  onlv  adds  to  me  description  of 
Delle  Chiaie,  who  also  places  Hacendt  near  die  Phyttopho- 
ra,  a  small  memlvane  with  which  each  veside  is  fdrnished. 
M.  De  Blainville  concludes  by  observhig  that  he  had  seen 
a  drawing,  by  M.  Laurillard,  which  had  been  taken  at  Nice 
fVom  one  of  these  organized  bodies  iriifle  alive,  and  that  he 
supposed  that  it  might  well  be  a  mass  of  eggs  of  Mol- 
lusca. 

From  the  difficulties  with  which  the  distinguished  zoolo- 
gists above  quoted  have  found  this  subject  surroimded,  and 
the  differences  of  opinion  expressed  by  them,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  natural  history  of  these  extraordmary  or< 

fanized  bodies  is  anything  but  complete ;  and  we  have  laid 
efore  him  the  information  above  given  in  order  that  he 
may  see  what  has  been  done  and  how  mudi  remains  to  be 
elucidated. 
DI'PHYKS.  JpiPHTOEs.] 
DIPHYIXIIhA.  [iNnnosBANCBUtA.] 
DIPBrySA.  [pBTaooaAnA.] 
DIPI^CTRON.  ITavootd*.] 
DIFLOCTE'NIUM.  [Mabrspbtllkxa.] 
DIPU)DA'CrYLUS,  a  genus  of  lixards  established  by 
Mr.  Gray,  and  resided  by  mm  as  fbrming  a  new  genns  in 
the  &mily  of  Oeckot. 

Generte  character.  —  Scalei  subcon&nnable,  minute, 
smooth;  the  abdominal  scales  rather  laige;  the  caudal 
scales  annulate  and  larger ;  the  labial  scales  moderate,  dis- 
tinct, the  three  anterior  ones  on  each  side  much  the  largest ;' 
no  gular  scales.  Tail  cylindrical,  ventricose.  Toes  5,  5, 
simple,  subequal,  subcylindrical,  the  points  snbdilated, 
bifid  beneadi.  with  two  oval,  oblique,  smooth,  fieshy  disks 

*  Onvln  ipiotM  tUa  m  tiM  ftsaita  Bniie  of  Qa»r^ 
po|ma' hiU bMnpnoBcaid*il by  Lainuck  to  dictiniulA 
of  tlM  Ikfldly  TrUMiUdn  (La  triilv  tt  of  Rnisal&e). 
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ebwB  it  S*  small,  very  retractile.  No  /emoral  poret. 
(Gray.) 

This  genus  differs  from  ^n/Uodactylus  of  the  some  zoolo- 
giBt  in  raving  the  under  sides  of  the  tips  of  the  toes  fur- 
nished with  two  rather  large  oblone  tubercles  truncated  at 
the  tip  and  forming  two  oval  disks  placed  obliquely,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  claw,  instead  of  having,  as  in  PhyUodacty- 
lutt  two  membranaceous  scales.  The  scales  of  iHplodac- 
tj/btt  are,  moreover,  uniform,  whilst  in  PkyUodactylut  there 
ii  a  row  of  la^w  scales  extending  aloag  the  back. 

Exam^  D^tiodaetybtt  vtf  Aritw. 

Desonpticai.  Brawn,  with  a  brood  longitudinal  dorsal 
fillet ;  limbs  and  tail  margined  with  rows  of  yellow  spots. 

There  are  two  rows  of  rather  distant  small  spots  on  each 
Bide  of  the  body  ,  the  spots  become  larger  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tail,  and  are  scattered  on  we  limbs.  Length 
of  head  and  body  2  inches,  that  of  the  tail  1^  inch.  Lo- 
ealih^  New  HoUand,  whence  it  was  brought  to  En^^land  by 
Mr.  Cunningham.   (Zoo£i  Pnie.1832.) 


IDIpIodMtjrltU  TIttatU*.] 

DI'PLODON,  Spix's  name  for  a  genus  of  fresh-water 
coDchif^  Naiades  of  Lea.  [Naiapes.] 

DIPLOMACY  is  a  term  used  citi  ei  to  express  the  art  of 
conducting  negotiations  and  arranging  treuties  between  na- 
tions, or  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  regards  the  princi- 
ples of  that  art  and  the  relations  of  independent  states  to  one 
another.  The  word  comes  from  the  Grreek  diploma,  which 
properly  signifies  any  thing  doubled  or  folded,  and  is  more 
partiei^ly  used  for  a  docmment  or  writing  issued  on  any 
more  solemn  occasion,  either  by  a  state  or  other  public 
body,  because  suoh  writixigs,  whether  on  waxen  tablets  or 
on  any  other  material,  used  antiently  to  be  made  up  in  a 
folded  form.  The  principles  of  diplomacy  of  course  are  to 
be  found  partly  in  that  body  of  recognized  customs  and 
regulations  called  public  or  international  law,  partly  in  the 
treaties  or  special  compacts  which  one  state  has  made  with 
another .  The  superintendence  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  a  country  has  been  commonly  entrusted  in  modern  times 
to  a  minister  of  state,  called  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afituis, 
or,  as  in  England,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
The  different  persons  permanently  stationed  or  occasionally 
employed  abroad,  to  arrange  particular  points,  to  ni^otiate 
tieatiflg  eommwcM  and  gener^  or  to  ntch  over  their  exe- 
cution and  maintenance,  may  all  be  considered  as  ^ 
agents  of  this  superintending  authority,  and  as  immediatdy 
accountable  to  it,  as  well  as  thence  deriving  their  appoint- 
ments and  instructions.  For  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
several  descrqitionB  of  fhnctionarieB  employed  in  diplomacy, 
see  Ule  artieleB  Ahbasmadob,  Chabqe  o  Affaius,Gomsux.» 
Envoy. 

DIPLOMATICS,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  science  of 
the  knowledge  of  antient  documents  of  a  public  or  political 
character,  and  especially  of  the  determination  of  their  au- 
thenticity and  their  a^o.  But  the  adjective,  diplomatic,  is 
usually  applied  to  things  or  persons  connected,  not  with 
diplomatics,  but  with  diploma^)'.  Thus  by  diplomatic  pro- 
ceedings we  mean  proceedings  of  diplomacy ;  and  the  eorpa 
dij^oauUique,  or  diplomatic  body,  at  any  court  or  seat  of 
Kovemment,  means  the  body  of  foreign  agents  engaged  in 
diplomacy  that  are  resident  there. 

Some  of  the  most  important  works  upon  the  science  of 
diplomatics  are  tfae  following : — '  loannis  Mabillon  de  Re 
Diplomatica,'  lib.  vil,  fol.,  Paris,  1681-1709,  with  the  *  Sup- 
plementum,'  fol.,  Paris,  1704;  to  which  should  be  added 
the  three  treatises  of  the  jesuit,  Bartbol.  Germon,  addressed 
to  Mabillon,  *  De  Veteribus  Regum  Francorum  Diploma- 
tibus,*  12mo.,  Paris,  1703,  1706,  and  1707:— Dan.  Bber. 
Baringii  'Clavis  Diplomatica,*  2  vols.  4to.,  Hanov.,  17S4; 
loan.  Waltheri  '  Lexicon  Diptomaticum,'  2  vols,  fol..  Got- 
ting.,  1 745-7 ;  *  Nouveau  Trait^  de  Diplomatique,'  par  les 
B^Mictins  Tassin,  &c.,  6  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1750-65 ;  *  His- 

«  w«mUtbl«dtaUi.On7brtl»BfiMoftUistfMli' 


toiia  Diplomatica,*  da  Scipione  Maffei.  4to.,  Mant,  1727  ; 
lo.  Heumann  von  Teutachenbninn  'Commentarii  de  Re 
Dipbmatica  Irnperiali,*  4to.,  Nurera.,  1745 ;  Dom  de  Vaines, 
*  Dictionnaire  Haisonn£  de  Diplomatique,'  2  vols.  Svo., 
Paris,  1 774 ;  J.  C.  Gatterer  '  Abriss  der  Diplomatik,'  8  vo., 
Gotting.,  1 798  ;  and  C.  T.  6.  Schoenemann  '  Versuch  eines 
vollstandigen  Systems  der  allgemeiuen  besondets  altern 
DiplomatUi.'  6vo.,  Gotting.,  180i. 
DIPPER.  |MBaiiLiD&] 

DIPPINGS-NEEDLE,  an  instrument,  the  essential  pairt 
of  which  is  the  magnetised  needle  employed  to  aacurtaia 
the  Dip  or  inclination.  [iHCUNATioir.J 

DIPROSIA.  [PCUILOPODA.] 

DIPSA'CE^.  a  small  natural  <»rder  of  exogenous  plants, 
with  monopetalous  flowers,  nearly  allied  to  CompositCB 
(otherwise  called  Asteracee),  from  which  it  differs  m  the 
ovule  being  penduloua  instead  of  erect,  in  the  embryo  being- 
inverted,  in  the  anthers  being  distinct,  not  Byngeneaious, 
and  in  the  corolla  having  an  imbricated,  not  valvate  estiva- 
tion. In  habit  the  species  are  similar  to  Composite,  haxang 
their  flowers  constantly  arranged  in  heads.   None  of  the 

Secies  are  of  any  importance  except  the  common  teazle, 
■psacus  Fullonum,  whose  prickly*  flower-heads  are  ex- 
tensively employed  in  carding  wool.  Many  of  the  specieti 
hWfc  handsome  flowers,  especially  the  Scabiouses,  and  aru 
eoiiivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  Purple  and  starry 
Soabions  are  oommw  luidy  "pnwip. 


A  portkn  of  Ilia  uppeipartof  DipMcut  Ful'innniii. 


L  u.  town  with  tbfl  hull  tpliqr  bnwt  tiem  which  ft  ■pringi ;  S.  •  eutul  i 
Witt  two  of  the  ■tumu,  ud  the  onry  MoUhJac  «  pawliilaua  ovule  in  u  r  1 1 
mwDiSvd  i  3,  a  lonj^lndlBal  Mctlan  of  « llnilt,  with  tM  pvBduknu  Kcri  nud 
the  inverted  «mbryD. 

DIPSAS  (Laurenti),  Bungamt  (Oppel),  a  genus  of  ser- 
pents placed  by  Cuvier  under  the  great  genus  T^luber. 

Description.  Body  compressed,  much  less  th&n  the  head. 
Scales  of  the  spinal  row  of  the  back  larger  than  the  others. 

Example,  Diptat  Jndiea,  Cuvier;  Cobber  BueapfMku, 
Shaw. 

Description.   Black,  annulated  with  white. 
^^J^subjoined  cut,^irom^^i^r^^  illustrate 
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Tba  tana  Dtptat  w  iko  nted  by  Dr.  Leaoh  to  distinguuh 
ft  genus  of  fresfa-v&t«T  condiiien ;  and  he  itates  that  ite 
systeonatio  situatioa  is  between  Xlrdo  and  Anodonta  (Ano- 
don) ;  Umo  of  Sowerby ;  NtSadet  of  Lea.  [NaXabbs.] 

DIPSASTR^A.  [Madrkphtllkea.] 

DI'PTERA,  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insects  are 
divided.  This  name  was  flnt  amilied  by  Aristotle,  and  baa 
nibaequently  been  adopted  by  almost  all  entomoU^ta  to 
desimate  tboae  iosecta  the  moat  striking  ohanetuiitio  of 
which  is  the  poaMsiion  of  two  wings  only. 

The  common  house-fly  and  blue-bottle  fly  afford  &miliar 
examples  of  this  order.  Some  dipterous  ioseots,  however, 
are  destitute  of  wings  (such  as  toe  species  of  the  genera 
MelojAagutt  Nyetenbia,  &c) ;  heooe  it  u  necessary  that 
we  should  hen  notiM  other  poenliarities  obsemble  in  these 
insects. 

The  Diptera  have  six  legs,  ftuniahed  irith  flve-jointed 
tani,  a  proboscis,  two  palpi,  two  aatmUB^  three  oodli,  and 
two  halteres  or  poisers. 

The  wings  are  j^enmUy  bniiontal  in  thnr  pontion  and 
transparent;  their  nervures  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  longitudinally  disposed,  a  character 
in  which  the  win^  of  dipterous  insects  differ  from  those 
of  the  ord«s  Neuroptera  and  Hymenoptera. 

The  proboscis,  situated  on  the  under  part  of  the  head, 
is  generally  short  and  membranous,  and  consists  of  a 
sheath  (or  part  analogous  to  the  under  lip  or  labium  in 
mandibulate  insects),  which  serves  to  keep  in  situ  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  which,  when  they  are  all  present;  re- 
ptesent  the  mandiUes*  maxilla,  tngu^  and  labium. 

There  an  however  eonwlmtble  modifleatioos  in  the 
structure  of  the  proboscis  r  in  some  it  is  long,  slender,  and 
corneous,  and  the  number  of  enclosed  pieces,  which  ate 
generally  very  slender  and  sharp,  varies  ftom  two  to  six. 

It  is  evident  that  this  structure  of  mouth  is  adapted  only 
to  the  extraction  and  transnussion  of  fluids ;  and  when 
these  fluids  are  contained  within  any  moderately  tough 
substance,  Oie  pans  enclosed  by  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis 
are  used  as  lancets  in  woundii^  and  penetrating  ao  as  to 
allow  the  escape  <tf  the  fluid,  which  by  their  pressure  is 
forced  to  ascend  and  enter  the  cBsophagus. 
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The  palpi  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  Hie 
antennae  are  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  ap- 
proximate at  their  base;  they  are  generally  small  and 
three-jointed;  the  last  joint,  however,  is  often  furnished 
with  an  appendage,  called  the  stylet,  which  is  considerably 
diversified  not  only  in  form  but  in  its  position. 

In  some  of  the  insects  of  this  order,  the  TipuUdee  for 
instance,  the  antenns  are  lon^  and  composed  of  numerous 
joints ;  and  in  the  CuUdda  they  tesemble  little  plumes. 

The  eyes  in  dipterous  insects  are  generally  lai^  espe- 
cially in  the  male  sex,  where  they  often  occupy  nearly  Uie 
whole  of  the  head. 

The  halteres  or  poisers  are  two  small  oi^ns  of  a  dender 
form,  and  furnished  with  a  knob  at  their  apex,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  thorax  on  each  side^  and  immecUately  be- 
hind the  attachment  of  the  wings.  These  organs  have 
been  considered  by  many  as  analogous  to  Uie  under  wings 
of  four-winged  insects.  Latreille  and  others,  however, 
have  come  to  a  different  opinion,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  not  being  attached  to  the  same  part  of  the  thorax. 
The  use  of  these  organs  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  it  is  bow- 
ever  su|iposed  by  some  that  the  little  knob  which  we  men- 
tioned u  c^ble  (tf  being  inflated  with  air,  and  that  they 
serve  to  balance  the  insect  during  flight,  at  which  time 
these  organs  are  observed  to  be  in  ri^a  motion. 

Ah  regards  the  thwax,  it  is  only  necesaanr  here  to  ob- 
serve that  the  chief  part  of  that  which  is  visible  from  above 
consists  of  the  mesothorax ;  the  protlwrax  vaA  metathorax 
bnng  comparatively  smalL 

The  acutellum  varies  considerably  in  form,  and  is  some- 
times armed  with  spines ;  we  find  it  developed  in  an  extra- 
(odinary  manner  in  the  genus  Celyphus*  (Dalman),  where 
it  is  very  convex  and  covers  the  whole  abdomen. 

The  abdomen  seldom  presents  more  than  seven  distinct 

Tieuts ;  its  form  is  very  variable, 
ipterous  insects  un<tergo  what  is  termed  a  con^piete 
tranajformation :  their  larv»  are  devoid  of  feet,  and  have  a 
bead  of  the  same  soft  substance  as  the  body  and  without 
determinate  form.  The  .parts  of  the  mouth  exhibit  two 
sealy  pointed  plates.  The  stigmata  are  nearly  all  placed 
on  the  termiim  segment  of  the  body.  When  about  to 
assume  the  pupa  state,  they  do  not  cast  their  skin  (as  is  the 
case  with  the  larvs  of  most  insects),  but  this  becomes  gra- 
dually hardened,  and  after  a  time  the  animal  assumes  the 
pupa  state  withhi,  so  that  the  skin  of  the  larva  Jbrms  as  it 
were  a  cocoon. 

There  are  however  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  many 
change  their  skin  before  they  assume  the  pupa  state,  and 
some  spin  cocoons. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Sarcophaga  the  eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of 
the  mother,  whence  the  insect  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  larva  state ;  and  in  the  Pupipara,  not  only  are  the  eggs 
hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent  but  tne  larvn  con- 
tinue to  reside  there  until  their  truisfbrmationinto  puMe. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  dipterous  insect^  thev  wul  be 
fl>und  under  the  heads  of  the  several  &milies  and  genera ; 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  by  noticing  the  two  great  sec- 
tions into  which  this  order  is  divided  by  Macquart.  lliese 
are  the  Nemocera  and  the  Brachocera. 

The  species  of  these  two  sections  are  distiimiished  chiefly 
by  the  number  of  joints  of  the  antenns  ana  palpi.  Their 
characters  are  as  follows: — 

Section  1.  Nemocera.  Antenne  fllifima  or  setaceous, 
often  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax  together,  and  composed 
of  at  least  six  joints.  Palpi  composed  of  four  or  five  joints; 
body  generally  slender  and  eloneated;  head  small;  pro- 
boscis sometimes  long  and  slender,  and  inclosing  six  lan- 
cets ;  sometimes  short  and  thick,  and  having  but  two  lancets ; 
thorax  la^  and  veiy  convex;  1^  long;  wii^  lon§^  and 
with  eloi^ated  basal  cells. 

Section  2.  Brachocera.  Antenns  short,  composed  of 
three  joints;  the  third  joint  generally  Airnished  with  a 
stylet ;  palpi  composed  of  one  or  two  joints ;  head  usually 
hemispherical,  and  as  broad  as  the  thuax ;  proboscis  either 
long;  slender,  ooriaoeous,  and  protruded,  or  short,  thick, 
and  retracted,  and  containing  either  six,  four,  or  two  lancets ; 
thorax  moderately  convex ;  legs  usually  of  moderate  length, 
wings  with  the  basal  cells  ratner  short. 

principal  works  on  dipterous  insects  ar^  W^emann 

•  Tb*  neat  davclopoml  at  th*  lamtannBt  in  tb*  Idm^^oT  Ibli-mui  fau 
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Diptera  Exotica,  I  vol.  8to.  IS*!! ,  Meigen,  Syst9maHsdie 
Beschreibung  der  bekannten  Eunypfiischen  zumfiugelingm 
Insekten,  6  vols.  8vo.  with  figures;  Macquart,  in  the  Suites 
d  Buffon,  Histoire  des  Insectes,  '  Diptgres,'  2  vols.  8vo. 

DIPTERA'CE^  or  DIPTEROCARPEifi,  an  important 
order  of  East  Indian  exogenous  polypetalous  trees,  allied 
to  Malvaccs.  They  have  a  tubular  v^e(]ual  permanent 
calyx,  with  five  lobes,  which  after  flowering  become  leaiy 
and  very  much  enlarged,  surmounting  the  fruit  without 
adhering  to  it.  There  are  five  petal^  with  a  contorted 
HBstivation,  an  indefinite  number  of  awl-pointed  narrow 
anthers,  and  a  few-celled  superior  ovary,  witfi  two  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  cell;  of  these  all  are  eventually  abortive, 
except  one,  which  forms  the  interior  of  a  hard  dry  leathery 
pericarp.  The  seed  is  solitary,  contains  no  albumen,  and 
has  an  embryo  with  two  large  twisted  and  crumpled  coty- 
ledons, and  a  superior  radicle.  The  leaves  are  long,  broad, 
alternate,  rolled  inwards  before  they  unfold,  with  strong 
straight  veins  running  obliquely  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin,  and  ohlong  deciduous  stipules  rolled  up  like  those 
of  a  Magnolia. 

The  diSerent  species  produce  a  number  of  resiDous,  oily, 
and  other  substances ;  one  a  sort  of  camphor  (Dryobala- 
nops) ;  another  a  fragrant  resin  used  in  temples ;  a  third 
Gum  Animi ;  while  some  of  the  commonest  pitches  and  var- 
nishes of  India  are  procured  from  others. 


{DIptaroearpiu  |ra«lB>. 

I,  tiro  of  tlw  tUmcM  t  9,  ft  rip*  frnlt  ■wTi>uiul«d  by  tbe  calyx  whoM  leg. 


DIPTERAL.   [Civil  Architkcttok.] 

DIPTERIX.  [COUMAROUNA.] 

DIFTEROCARPUS,  a  genus  of  East  Indian,  and  chiefly 
insular,  trees,  of  which  Blume  gives  the  following  as  the 
essential  character :  *  Calyx  irregularly  flve-lobea  at  the 
mouth :  the  two  opposite  segments  very  long  and  ligulata. 
Petals  five,  convolute  when  unexpanded.  Stamens  nume- 
rous ;  anthers  long,  linear,  terminating  in  an  awl-shaped 
point  Nut  rather  woody,  and  one-celled  and  ona-s«eded 
by  abortion,  inclosed  in  the  enlarged  oalyx.'  The  species 
ore  described  as  enormous  trees,  abounding  in  resinous 
juice,  with  ereot  trunks,  an  ash-coloured  bark,  strong 
spreading  limbs,  and  oval  leathery  entire  leaves,  with  pin- 
nated veins.    The  flowers  are  large,  white  or  pink,  aod  de- 


Uciously  fragrant  The  pubescence  is  always  stellate  when 
present.  The  resinous  juice  of  D.  trinervis,  a  tree  from  150 
to  200  feet  high,  inhabiting  the  forests  of  Java,  is  made  into 
plaisters  for  ulcers  and  foul  sores ;  and  when  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  or  formed  into  an  emulsion  with  white  of 
ei^,  acts  upon  the  mucous  membranes  in  the  same  way  as 
bal  ^sa^l  of  copaiva.  Dryobalanops  Camphora,  the  Camphor 
tree  of  Sumatra,  is  usually  referred  to  this  genus ;  nut, 
according  to  Bbime,  is  reaUy  a  distinct  genus.  [Dbyoba- 

LANOPS.] 

DIPUS.  [Jbrboa-I 

DIPYRE  or  leucoUtt,  a  sUicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
which  occurs  in  small  slender  prisms,  the  primary  form  or 
which  has  not  been  determined ;  their  colour  is  greyish  or 
reddish  white,  and  fasciculated  into  masses.  Internally  the 
lustre  is  shining;  vitreous;  opaque  ;  hardness  sufRcient  to 
scratch  glass ;  specific  gravity  about  2*6.  It  is  found  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees.  By  analysis  it  yielded— silica  60,  alumina 
24,  lime  10,  and  water  S.  When  heated  by  the  blow-pipe  it 
becomes  milk  white,  and  then  fuses  into  a  blebby  colour- 
less glats. 

DIRECT  and  RETROGRADE,  two  astronomical  terms, 
the  former  of  which  is  tpplied  to  a  body  which  moves  in  the 
same  direction  as  all  the  heavenly  bodies  except  comets ;  tbe 
second  to  one  which  moves  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  mo- 
tions of  tiie  planet!  round  tbe  sun,  of  the  satellites  round 
their  primaries,  and  of  the  bodies  themselves  round  their 
axes,  aJl  take  place  in  one  direction,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  comets,  of  which  about  one-half  the  whole  num  ler 
move  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  course  of  these  celestial 
motions  is  always  from  west  to  east,  wlvich  is  the  direct 
course.  The  retrograde  is  therefore  from  east  to  west  The 
real  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being  direct,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  heavens  is  retrograde,  so  that  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  has,  so  fhr  as  it  goes,  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  whole  apparent  motion:  or  these  bodies  ap- 
pear to  move  more  slowly  than  the  fixed  stars.  With  regard 
to  tbe  planets,  the  effect  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion  com- 
bined with  their  own,  makes  them  sometimes  appear  to  re- 
trograde more  in  the  day  than  they  would  do  from  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion  only.  [Planetary  Motions.]  In  the 
Latin  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  direct  motion  is  said 
to  be  m  coTuequentia,  and  the  retrograde  tn  antecedentia. 
The  most  simple  way  of  remembering  direct  motion,  is  by 
recalling  to  mind  tbe  order  of  the  signs  of  tbe  lodiao.  From 
Aries  into  Taurus,  from  Taurus  into  Gemini.  &&,  up  to 
from  Pisces  into  Aries,  is  direot  motion ;  while  from  Taurus 
into  Aries,  from  Aries  into  Pisces,  Stc,  is  retrograde  motion. 

DIRECTION,  a  relative  term,'not  (rtherwise  definable 
than  by  pointing  out  what  constitutes  sameness  and  dif- 
ference of  direction.    Any  two  lines  which  make  an  angle 

fioint  in  different  directions;  a  point  moving  alonga  straight 
tne  moves  always  in  the  same  direction.  Permanency  of 
direction  and  straightness  are  equivalent  notions.  A  body 
in  motion  not  only  changes  its  direotii»i  with  respect  to 
other  bodies,  but  also  the  directioa  of  othar  bodws  with 
respect  to  it 

The  most  common  measure  of  direction,  for  terrestrial 
purposes,  refers  to  the  north  as  a  fixed  direction,  and  uses 
the  points  of  the  compass.  But  any  line  whatever  being 
drawn  from  the  point  of  view,  the  directions  of  all  other 
points  may  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  angles  which 
lines  drawn  from  them  to  the  point  of  view  make  with  the 
standard  line. 

When  a  point  describes  a  curve,  it  cannot  at  any  one 
moment  be  said  to  be  moving  in  any  direction  at  all ;  for 
upon  examining  the  basis  of  our  notion  of  curvature,  we 
find  that  it  consists  in  supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn,  no 
three  contiguous  points  of  which,  however  near,  are  all  in 
the  same  straight  line.  But  this  is  a  mathematical  notion, 
wbich  is  contradicted  in  practice  by  any  attempt  at  a  curve 
which  we  can  make  on  paper.  For  it  is  found  tnat  as  must 
be  the  case  from  the  proposition  mentioned  in  the  article 
Abc  (vol.  il,  p.  256),  when  two  points  of  a  curve  are  taken 
very  near  to  each  other,  and  joined  by  a  chord,  the  widest 
interval  between  the  chwd  and  the  arc  disappears  or  be- 
comes imperceptible  long  before  the  chord  and  arc  disap- 
pear. Hence  arises  the  notion  that  a  curve  may  in  fact  be 
composed  of  very  small  fitraight  hues,  each  of  wbich  has  of 
course  a  definite  direction.  But  though  such  notion  must 
be  abaivloned  in  geometry,  yet  it  leads  to  the  stricter  notion 
of  a  TANOBrfT.'^see  also  CoirrAcr],  or  of  a  straight  line  of 
whicb.  as  soon  as  the  term  is  expkunad,  we  walmitBtiiigly 
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admit':  !•  That  if  a  line  moving  on  s  curve  be  said  to  have 
a  direetion  at  all  at  any  point,  the  directioii  must  be  that  of 
a  tangent  at  that  point ;  2.  That  it  is  bi^rhly  convenient  to 
say  that  a  point  moving  in  a  curve  is  moving^  in  a  eon- 
tinuaUy  varying  direction.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  [Vb- 
LOCiTY,  CuKTATuaK,  &al  WO  obtain  exactness  by  making 
definitions  drawn  from  the  inexactness  of  our  senses  apply, 
not  to  the  notions  which  first  gave  them,  but  to  the  final 
limit  towards  which  we  see  that  we  should  approach  if  our 
tenses  were  made  more  and  mora  maot;  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  we  see  that  m  should  never  reach  as  long  as 
anv  inexaetneas  whataoever  remained. 

t>IRB<nOIRB  EXBCU'JIF  vas  the  name  {pven  to  the 
executive  power  of  the  French  republic  by  the  constitution 
of  the  year  3  (1795).  which  constitution  was  framed  by 
the  moderate  par^  in  the  National  Conv^ition,  or  Supreme 
Legislature  of  Fiance,  after  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
and  hU  associates.  iCouuvmn  of  Public  Safbty.]  By 
this  constitution  the  l^slative  power  was  entrusted  to  two 
eouneila»  one  of  five  hundred  members,  and  the  other  called 
'des  anciens,'  nmsisting  of  260  members.  The  election 
was  graduated:  every  primary  or  communal  assembly 
c^ose  an  elector,  and  tha  electors  thus  chosen  assembled 
in  their  respective  departments  to  choose  the  members  for 
the  legislature.  Certain  proper^  qualifications  wero  re- 
quisite for  an  elector.  One-third  of  the  councils  was  to  be 
renewed  every  two  yean.  The  Council  of  Elders,  so  called 
because  the  nembm  wwe  reauired  to  be  at  kast  totty 
yean  of  9^  bad  the  poww  of  refiutng  its  assent  to 
bOl  that  was  snit  to  it  1^  the  othsr  ooundL  The  exe- 
entm  poww  was  entni»tea  to  five  directors  chosen  by  the 
Gouneil  ef  Elders  out  of  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by 
tiw  Conneil  of  Five  Hundred.  One  of  the  five  directors 
was  to  be  (dum^  ev«7  year.  The  directon  had  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  the  military  force,  of  the  finances,  and  of  the 
home  Bi^  foreign  dfipartmuits ;  and  they  appointed  their 
miniaten  of  state  and  other  publio  flmctionaries.  They 
bad  large  salaries,  and  a  national  palaosb  tlw  IjmmbOBrg, 
for  their  rasidence,  and  a  guard. 

The  pngeet  of  this  constitution  having  bem  laid  befixM 
the  primary  assemblies  of  ^e  people  was  approved  by  them. 
But  by  a  subsequent  law  the  Convention  decreed  tlwt  two- 
thirds  ai  the  new  couBoils  should  be  chosen  out  of  its  own 
membei&  This  gave  rise  to  mueh  opposUioQ,  es|)ecially  at 
Paris,  where  the  sections,  tg  district  mnnicipahties,  rose 
against  the  ConvHition,  but  were  put  down  ley  force  by 
Bams  and  Bonasarte  on  the  13th  VendMniaire  (4th  of 
October,  1795).  After  this  the  new  councils  were  formed, 
two-thit^  being  taken  out  of  the  members  of  the  (inven- 
tion, wad  one-t&rd  by  new  elect iona  ft-om  tha  departments. 
The  councils  then  chose  the  five  directon,  who  were 
B arras,  La  lUveilUre-L^ux,  Rj9wboU,  Letoumeur,  and 
Camot ;  all  of  whoM^  hwrina  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  were  considered  as  bound  to  the  repubUioan  cause.  On 
the  25th  of  October  the  (invention,  after  proclaiming  the 
beginning  of  the  goveinment  of  the  laws,  and  the  obUvion 
of  the  past,  and  changing  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la 
lUvolutioD  into  that  of  Place  de  la  (^noorde,  closed  its 
nttings,  and  the  saw  gov«nmrat  was  installed.  Its  poUcy 
was  at  first  laodeiate  and  ooouliatory,  bat  it  stood  exposed 
to  the  attaeks  of  two  psrtis^  the  royalists,  including  those 
who  were  attached te the  eonstitutiuial  monatehyw  1791, 
and  the  revohitiaiista,  or  jacobins,  supported  by  the  mob. 
In  Septembw,  179C,  a  oonspiraey  of  Qw  latter,  headed  hy 
Babeui^  who  ptodahaed  *  toe  leign  of  general  happiness 
and  of  abs(4ttta  demooasy,'  ^oposing  to  make  a  new  and 
equal  distributioBof  pioperty.made  an  attack  on  thsDiree- 
tury,  wbieb  was  repulsed  by  the  guard,  and  Babeuf  and 
other  leaders  wen  briad,  condemned,  and  exeoutad.  By 
the  ^tions  of  Hay,  1797,  for  a  new  third  of  the  members 
of  the  conncfls,  the  royalists  of  various  shades  obtained 
many  seats  in  the  legi^ture.  Hie  policy  of  the  Oireotoiy. 
both  domestic  and  foreagn,  was  now  strongly  censured  in 
the  counciU,  who  asked  for  peace  and  eoonomy,  and  for  a 
repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  emigrants  and  the  priests, 
llie  oondnet  of  Bonaparte  towards  ^^nice  wu  animacivOTted 
apon.  <>amille  Jorda^  a  deputy  firom  Lyon,  made  a  speech 
>n  ftivow  of  the  rw-nfrtnWishmwit  of  publio  wocsfaip.  The 
dub  of  (?ltehi  was  the  fdaee  of  meeting  of  the  partasans  of 
ine  oppositioo.  Barthelemy,  who  had  been  meantime  ap- 
pointed director,  inclined  to  the  same  side,  as  well  as 
General  Piehigru,  Barbi  Marbois,  and  otherL  Gamo^ 
another  direetor,  andeevonred  to  mediate  between  the  two 


parties,  but  to  no  eflfect.   Hie  Directory  being  alarmedi 
called  troops  to  the  neiglfbourbood  of  Paris,  which  was  ar. 
unconstitutional  measore.  At  length  Augereau  came  with 
a  violent  message  from  Bonaparte  and  the  victorious  army 
of  Italy,  oflering  to  march  in  support  of  the  Directory,  and 
threatening  the  dis^^uised  royalists  in  the  councils,  meaning 
the  opposition.  This  was  the  first  direct  interference  of  the 
armies  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.   The  majority  oi 
the  Directory,  consisting  of  Banas,  Rewbell,  and  La  R£- 
veilUre-LCpaiix,  appointed  Augereau  military  commander 
of  Paris,  who  surrounded  the  ball  of  the  councils,  arrested 
Pich^TU,  Willot,  Ramdl,  and  prevented  by  force  the  other 
opposition  membeis  from  taking  their  seats.    Hie  re- 
mainder of  tiu>  mnnbers  being  either  fovourable  to  the 
Directory,  or  intimideted,  (^>pointad  a  commission  which 
made  a  report  of  some  conspiracy,  and  a  law  of  public 
safety  was  quickly  passed,  by  wnich  two  directors,  Barthe- 
lemy and  Camot,  and  fifty-three  members  of  the  councils, 
were  exiled  to  French  Guiana.   Carnot  escaped  to  Ger- 
many,  but  Barthelemy  was  transported.   The  Directory 
add^  to  the  list  the  editors  of  thirty-five  journals,  besides 
other  persons.   Two  new  directors,  Francois  de  Neufcbi- 
teau  and  Merlin  de  Douai,  were  chosen  in  the  room  of  the 
two  proscribed.   This  was  the  coup  d'£tat  of  Fructidor 
(September),  1797.   There  was  now  a  partial  return  to  a 
system  of  terror,  with  this  difiisrence,  uiat  imprisonment, 
tiaoqiortation,  and  conflseation  of  [woperty,  won  substituted 
for  tiw  guillotine.  Tha  laws  against  the  priests  and  emi- 
pants  were  enforced  more  stricUy  than  ever.  1^  a  law  of 
the  80th  of  Septanber,  1 797,  the  public  ddit  was  reduced  to 
one-third,  which  was  called  constnidated,  and  was  aduiow- 
ledged  by  the  states  the  creditors  receiving  in  lieu  of  the 
other  two-thirds  bons,  or  bills  which  comd  only  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  national  property,  and  which  fbll 
immediately  to  between  70  or  80  per  cent.   Forced  loans, 
ecmfisoationBMand  the  plunder  of  Ital^were  the  chief  finan- 
eial  resources  of  the  government.   The  paper  money  had 
lost  all  value.  fAssiaNATsO   Grovemment  lotteries,  which 
had  been  aboUsned  by  the  Convention,  were  re-established 
by  the  Directory.   A  ministry  of  police  was  created,  which 
interfered  with  the  locomotion  of  individuals,  by  requiring 
passports  and  cartes  de  sureti,  and  made  arrests  and  domi- 
dliary  visits  under  pretence  of  suspicion.   The  periodical 
prass  was  aibibarily  interfored  with.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  the  Directory  was  mainly  snpported  by  the  infloence  or 
BcMu^mrte's  Italian  vietorias,  followed  by  ue  psBce  of  Gam- 
pofoimiowith  Ausbda.  But  an  act  which  threw  the  greatest 
obloquy  upon  the  Directory  was  its  lujprovokad  invasion  of 
Switzerland  in  1 798.   (Taniot,  from  his  exile  in  Germany, 
was  loud  in  his  denunciations  <tf  this  political  crime,  wbicn 
he  said  *  verified  the  fobls  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.'  The 
republicans  in  the  interior  were  also  greatiy  dissatisfiod 
with  the  directorial  dit^toiship,  and  as  by  the  new  elec- 
tions of  1 799  they  mustered  strong  in  the  councils,  they 
openly  assailed  the  government,  which  was  no  kinger 
supported  by  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  then  in  Egypt 
At  the  same  time  a  new  coalition  was  formed  against 
France,  consisting  of  Austria,  Russia,  England,  and  Turkey, 
and  the  Froich  armies  met  with  great  reverses  both  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.    In  one  short  canypaign  thOT 
lost  all  Italy  couwpt  (Senoa.    All  this  added  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the-  tMreetory,  whidk  that  year  oon^ted  of 
Banaa  and  La  RtveilMre-mpanx,  both  of  the  first  norainar 
tun,  and  Treilhard,  Merlin  de  Douai,  and  Sieyes.  The 
councils  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Treilhard  on  the  score 
of  mfoimali^  in  his  nomination,  and  of  La  Rfveill^  and 
Merlin  de  Douai  on  account  of  several  chai^  which  were 
preforred  sgainst  th«n.   All  the  three  cave  in  their  resig- 
nation, and  were  replaced  by  Gobier,  Duoos,  and 
MouUns,  three  obecun  men.   This  change  took  place  in 
June,  1799.   At  the  same  time  the  councils  circumscribed 
the  authority  of  the  Directory,  re-established  the  supre- 
macy of  the  legislatnre,  and  removed  the  restrictions  on 
the  press.   But  soon  after,  July  1799,  they  passed  a  mea- 
sure worthy  of  the  worst  times  of  the  revolution.   This  was 
the  *law  or  hostages,*  1^  which  the  relatives  of  the  «ni- 

riij,  the  ex-nobles,  pnests,  &0.,  were  made  answerable 
any  revolts  or  other  oflbnee  against  the  republic,  and 
liable  to  imprisonmwit  at  the  diseretion  of  the  local  antluHri- 
ties,  sequestration  of  theh:  pn^rty,  and  even  transportation. 
The  authori^  of  the  Executive  Dkectory  Jnd  now  betpme 
veiy  weak,  and  the  oeuneils  tfae(i^|RNpJ>eRa@@' 
between  thevifdent  -npublieanBor  jBOi)ibins,iriM^ 
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measures  of  tenor,  and  the  moderate  npab1i(»iu  vho 
vished  to  act  legally  aecordii^  to  the  eonititntion  of  the 
year  III.  The  pdlicy  of  the  governroent  ttbs  consequently 
vaciHating.  Talleyrand,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
gave  in  his  resignation.  AU  parties  had  exhausted  them- 
selves  by  ineffectual  struggles,  while  the  mass  of  the  people 
stood  passive,  heing  wear?  of  agitation :  this  general  pros- 
tration prepared  the  way  tbr  Bonaparte's  ascendency  in  the 
following  Brumaire,  when  the  constitution  of  Uie  year  3 
and  the  Directory  were  overthrown,  after  ftmr  -^ean*  exist- 
ence. The  principal  charges  against  the  Directory  are 
stated  undor  the  head  Basui.  See  alao  Hutmre  au  Di- 
TWtoire  Bx6cut\f,  2  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1802.  Tlie  lav  of  the 
conscription  was  passed  unda  &e  administration  of  the 
Directory. 

DIRECTRIX.  iUnea  directrix,  a  directing  line.)  This 
t«m  is  applied  to  any  line  (strught  or  curved)  which  is 
TDade  a  necessary  part  of  the  description  of  any  curve,  so 
that  the  position  of  the  former  must  he  given  before  that 
of  the  latter  is  known.  Thus  in  the  question,  'required 
the  curve  described  by  a  point  in  a  straight  line  the  two 
ends  of  which  must  be  on  two  fixed  straight  lines,*  the  two 
fixed  lines  are  directrices.  Custom  has  sanctioned  the 
Eiiecial  application  of  this  term  to  lines  connected  with  a  few 
curves,  and  particnlarly  mth  the  ellipae,  hvparbola,  and  con- 
choid of  Nioomedes.  Bat  in  reality,  witn  die  exception  of 
the  circle,  thm  can  be  no  eorve  which  is  without  one  or 
more  lines  to  whidb  the  name  of  directrix  might  be  given. 

DIRGE,  in  music,  a  hymn  fbr  the  dead*  a  funereal  song. 
This  word  is  a  contraction  of  Dirige,  the  first  word  of  the 
antiphtma,  *  Dirige,  Domine  Deuv  chanted  in  the  ftineral 
service  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  ablnvviation  seems  to 
have  crept  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

DISABILITY  (Law),  an  incapacity  in  a  person  to  inhe- 
rit lands  or  enjoy  the  possession  of  them,  or  te  take  that  be- 
nefit which  otherwise  he  might  have  done,  or  to  oonfbr  or 
grant  an  estate  or  benefit  on  or  to  another.  All  ^rsons  who 
are  disabled  from  taking  an  estate  or  benefit  are  meapable  of 
granting  or  conferring  one  by  any  act  of  their  own,  but  many 
persons  who  are  by  uiw  incapable  of  disposing  of  proper^ 
mvy  take  it  either  by  inheritance  or  gtfL 

Duatnlity  ia  ordiiurily  said  to  arise  in  feur  ways:  By  tiie 
act  of  the  ancestor ;  by  the  act  of  the  per^  himself;  by  the 
act  of  the  law  ;  or  by  the  act  of  God. 

By  the  act  ^  the  aneealor,  as  where  he  is  attainted  of 
treason  or  murder,  for  by  attainder  his  blood  is  corrupted, 
and  his  children  are  made  incapable  of  inheriting.  But  by 
the  Stat  3  and  4  W.IV.,  c.  106,  $  10,  this  disability  is  now 
confined  to  the  inheriting  of  lands  of  which  the  ancestor  is 
possessed  at  the  time  of  attainder:  in  all  other  oases  a  de- 
scent may  be  traced  through  him. 

By  the  act  the  party  Mtnee^f,  as  where  a  person  is  him- 
self attainted,  outlawed,  &c.,  or  where,  by  snbaequent  deal- 
ings with  his  estate,  a  person  has  disabled  faimacu  from  per- 
Amiing  a  previons  engagement,  aa  vhere  a  man  covenants 
to  grant  a  lease  of  lands  to  one,  and,  before  he  has  dme  so, 
selw  them  to  another. 

By  the  act  qf  law,  as  when  a  man,  by  the  sole  act  of  law 
witluiut  any  d^ult  of  his  own,  isdiaabi  e^  as  an  alien  bom,  &e. 

By  the  act  qf  Ood,  as  in  cases  of  idiotcy,  lunacy,  &c.,  but 
this  last  is  properly  a  disabili^  to  grant  only,  and  not  to 
ti^  an  estate  or  benefit — for  an  idiot  or  lunatic  may  take  a 
benefit  ^Uier  by  deed  or  will. 

liiere  are  also  other  disalnlities  known  to  our  law,  as  in 
fehc^,  and  coverture;  but  these  also  axe  oonfined  to  Ibo 
oonferring  interests. 

Married  women,  acting  under  and  in  eonformi^  to 
Powsas,  and  fbrmerly  by  fine,  but,  since  the  3id  and  4th 
W.  IV.,  c  74,  by  deed  executed  under  the  provisions  of  that 
statute,  may  convey  lands ;  and  infents,  lunatics,  and  idiots, 
beii^  trustees,  and  not  having  any  beneficial  interest  in 
ttie  lands  vested  in  them,  are  hy  various  statutes  enabled  to 
dispose  of  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

Particular  disabilities  also  are  created  by  some  statutes ; 
OS,  for  instance,  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7 
(the  Emancipation  Act),  are  disabled  from  presenting  to  a 
benefice;  ana  foreigners  (although  naturalized)  cannot  hold 
offices,  or  take  grants  of  land  under  the  crown.  [Dbnizbn.] 
(Cowl's  Interp. ;  Termet  de  la  Ley.) 

DISBUDDING,  in  horttculture,  consists  in  removii^ 
Uw  buds  cf  a  tree  befera  they  have  had  time  to  grow  ipto 


n)uni(  branches.  It  is  a  species  of  pruning  which  has  for 
ts  ol^ect  not  only  training,  but  also  economy  with  regard  to 
the  resources  of  a  tree,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  greater 
supply  of  nourishment  for  the  devdopment  of  those  buds 
which  are  allowed  to  remain. 

If  the  roots  are  capable  of  Rlieort)ing  a  given  Quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  for  the  supply  of  all  the  buos  upon  a 
stem,  and  if  a  number  of  those  buds  be  removed,  it  must 
be  evident  that  those  which  remain  will  be  able  to  draw  a 
greater  supply  of  sap  and  grow  more  -rigonmdy  than  they 
otherwise  woiud  have  done.  This  bet  has  ftunished  the 
idea  of  disbudding. 

This  kind  <tf  pruning  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  peach 
and  nectarine  trees,  but  Uie  same  principle  will  hold  good 
with  all  others  of  a  similar  descripti<m,  and  mig^t  be  prac- 
tised upon  them  if  they  would  repay  the  labour  so  expended. 

The  Fieneh  gardeners  about  Hontreuil  and  in  the  vi- 
cinify  of  Paris  wve  carried  this  ]vactice  to  a  great  extent, 
and  with  considerable  success. 

Several  of  tiieir  methods  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Neill , 
the  secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  in 
his  horticultural  tour.  In  one  of  them,  tamed  d  la  Simile, 
and  invented. by  Sieulle,  gardener  at  Vaux  Praslin,  near 
Paris,  the  training  is  mi^  to  depend  entiitiy  upon  the 
exactness  of  disbudding. 

The  peculiari^  oi  SwnUe*s  method  is  as  Mlows^— Aftw 
the  stock  has  heea  bi^ded,  two  bnnehea  are  trained  at 
Ml  lenffth  to  a  trellis  or  wall :  late  in  autumn  m  in  winter 
all  the  liuds,  with  the  exception  of  fimr  on  each  shoot,  are 
neatly  cut  out,  or  disbu^ted ;  these  four  in  their  turn 
form  shoots  in  the  succeeding  summer,  which  are  cut  down 
to  about  one-tltird  of  their  length  in  autumn,  and  also  dis- 
budded in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  preceding  year.  This  kind  of  pruning  being  always 
performed  prevents  a  superfluous  development  of  buds 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  cutting  them  out  as 
branches  in  the  following  season.  Dn  Petit  Thouars,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  much  respect,  passes  a  high  eulo- 
gium  upon  this  system  of  Sieulle :  he  says,  *  hy  this  method 
the  young  tree  is  more  quicUy  bron^  to  fill  its  ^ace  upon 
the  es^er;  it  is  afterwards  mm  eoaih  kept  m  regular 
order:  many  poorer  floww-bnds  are  alwwed  to  develop 
themselves,  but  the  neeesslty  of  thinning  the  fruit  is  thus  in 
a  great  measure  superseded,  and  the  peaches  produced  are 
la^r  and  finer.* 

Dumoutier*8  system  of  disbudding  is  somewhat  different 
fhim  Sieulle' s.  Instead  of  perfiHrming  this  operation  late  in 
antumn,  ha  defers  it  until  spring,  when  the  buds  sre  un- 
fiilded :  all  those  upon  the  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  and  the  one  above  the 
highest  blossom,  are  then  carefUly  removed;  of  the  two 
wmdi  are  left,  the  flrat  is  termed  the  bourgeon  tie  rem- 
placement  for  the  next  year,  and  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
remain  to  ^w  up  the  sap  for  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
This  method  of  pmaing,  as  &r  as  disbudding  is  con- 
cerned, is  precisBly  the  same  aa  that  practised  by  Seymour, 
of  Cazletim  Hall,  m  England. 

It  must  not  be  thoo^t  however  from  this  statement  that 
the  training  of  Dmnoutier  and  Seymour  is  the  same,  or 
that  tiieir  trees  assume  precisdy  the  same  appearance :  for 
example,  Dumoutiar's  Inanehes  proeeed  from  two  principal 
arms,  Seymour's  firom  one  in  tbeoentre:  in  the  syrt^  of 
the  former,  the  fruit-bearing  Iwanches  are  on  botii  sides  of 
the  old  wood;  while  in  that  of  the  latter  ibey  are  only 
allowed  to  ^row  from  the  upper  sides. 

Disbudding  in  spring  is  n^ueotly  and  beneficially  prac- 
tised by  many  intelligent  garoeners,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  upon  English  nn-ttained  peach-trees,  with  a 
view  to  thinning  toe  yoong  wood,  takiiw  core  to  leave 
enough  fbr  the  produetion  offrnit  in  the  fwowiw  year. 

V/hen  spurious  bods  con  beremovad  fiwn  peach  or  nec- 
tarine trees  befiwe  derdiqmMnL  with  the  eertaintr  of  those 
succeeding  which  ore  allowed  to  remain,  it  must  be  of  ma- 
terial oonsaquenee,  as  the  latter  will  not  onl^  be  better 
supportad,  but  wiU  alao  leceive  a  greater  qnantiQr  of  tight, 
so  essential  to  mature  and  ripen  the  young  wood.  Uu- 
fertunately  however  Sieulle's  plan  cannot  be  practised  with 
any  degree  of  success  in  England :  those  buds  which  are 
left,  and  upon  which  so  much  dependence  is  placed,  often 
do  not  grow ;  a  vacancy  is  the  consequence,  and  tbe  tree  is 
deformed.  The  climate  of  Montreuil  is  much  moro  favour- 
able to  the  growth  (tf  the  peaeh-tareelhw.Uiat  of  BrtUm, 
and  altboitf^  tbe  vini^'^^^^VSV^-g^/tthe  mean 
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degree  of  amnmer  heat  is  much  greater  there  than  in  an^ 
jiaitof  Bn^and;  and  perhaps  the  peouliar  nature  of  the  soil 
Rodm  paach-treea  mudi  man  yielding  to  art  there  than 
in  thb  coontry. 

For  these  reasons,  hoveTer  useftil  the  plan  of  diibnddiutf 
in  autumn  or  winter  may  he  in  the  gardens  ofnwie^  it 
vouH  he  improper  to  practise  it  to  any  extent  in  those  of 
England.  Tbe  mtem  bas  been  ftirly  tried  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  but  has  long  since 
been  discontinued. 

It  has  however  been  proved,  both  there  and  from  the 
long  experience  of  men  in  private  situations,  that  a  judicious 
Uiianing  of  the  buds  after  they  have  been  unfolded  in 
fpring  (when  an  experienced  individual  can  foresee  the 
strength  of  those  which  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  to  which  he 
looks  fat  his  ftuit  in  the  followii^  yearX  is  of  great  utility. 

DISC  (duau,  juncofX  is  used  ror  the  &ce  of  a  circular 
plate,  and  frequently  for  a  thin  plate  of  any  substance. 
Thus  we  q^esk  of  the  sun's  dise  (referring  to  tM  sppearance 
ofthe  sun),  end  also  of  a  disc  of  metaL 

DISCIFUNB.  MXUTART,  the  series  of  duties  which 
ire  to  be  performed  by  mflitaiy  men.  It  also  signifies  a 
ronformity  to  the  illations  by  which  those  who  serve  in 
the  anoy  are  governed  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  prac- 
;ice  of  their  profession. 

DISCLAIHBR  (Law),  a  plea  by  a  tenant  m  any  Court 
pf  Record  in  which  he  disclaims  to  hold  of  his  lord.  This 
disclaimer  of  tenure  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  lands  to  the  lord 
upon  reasons  most  apparently  feudal  And  so  likewise  if 
in  any  Court  of  Record  the  particular  tenant  does  any  act 
which  amounts  to  a  virtual  disclaimer,  as  if  he  claims  a 
j^reater  estate  than  was  granted'  to  him,  or  takes  upon 
himself  those  rights  irtiieh  belong  only  to  tenants  of  a  su- 

EeriorclasB,  or  if  he  affirms  Aeievernon  to  be  in  a  stranger, 
y  attorning  as  his  tenant,  collusive  j;ileadiiu^  and  the  like, 
inch  behavionr  amounts  to  a  forftitnre  ofhis  partioukr 
esiateL  The  writ  of  rif^t  snr  disclaimer  was  lOie  old  form 
01  which  the  lord  took  advBhte{;e  of  the  forfeiture ;  but  as 
it  was  decided  that  the  tenant  might  he  treated  as  a  tres- 
passer, and  that  notice  to  quit  was  not  neeessar)?.  the  mora 
convenient  action  of  ejectment  was  generally  used,  and 
now.  since  the  stat  3  ec  4  W.  IV.,  c.  27.  the  proceeding 
by  writ  of  right  sur  disclaimer  is  abolished. 

Where  a  person  by  his  plea  denied  that  he  was  of  flw 
blood  of  anotner,  he  was  also  said  to  disclaim ;  and  there  is  a 
disclaimer  of  goods  as  well  as  lands,  as  where  on  an  arraign- 
ment of  felony  a  man  disclaims  the  goods,  in  which  case, 
though  he  should  be  acquitted,  he  loses  the  goods. 

One  of  the  pleadings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  is  also  called 
A  disclaims-,  as  where  a  defendant,  in  his  answer  to  the 
complainant's  bill,  disclaims  all  interest  in  the  matter  in 
question.  [Bqvitt.] 

And  where  an  estate  is  grren  either  by  deed  or  will  to  a 
person,  he  may  hy  deed  (which  need  not  oe  enrolled,  or,  as 
it  is  ealledt  made  matter  of  record)  diselMm  all  interest 
thereunder;  but  it  seems  that  for  this  purpose  a  deed  is 
necessary,  uid  that  a  parol  disclaimer  would  not  be  suflcient 
An  executor  is  said  to  disclaim  when  he  renounces 
probate  of  the  will  of  his  testator ;  and  this  is  generally 
effected  by  verbal  renunciation  before  some  judge  spiritual, 
or  by  simple  writing  under  his  hand,  in  either  case  the  dis- 
claimer being  recced  in  the  spiritual  court ;  but  where 
the  will  contains  a  devise  of  lands  to  the  executor,  the  dis- 
claimer is  generally  made  by  deed,  for  although  a  dis- 
claimer by  uie  before-mentioned  means  would,  it  seems,  be 
operative  yet  the  deed  is  preferred  as  affording  evidence, 
in  deducing  a  title  to  the  lands,  of  the  feet  of  disclaimer. 

DlSOONnNUITT  (Algebra.  &c}.  Continuous  changes 
are  those  which  are  so  made  that  no  two  states  exist  without 
every  possible  intermediate  state  having  been  in  existence 
between  them.  Thus  the  squan  on  a  une  of  4  inches  con- 
tains 16  aqoare  inehes,  while  that  on  a  Une  ef  5  inches  con- 
tains 25  si)piareindMs;  and  there  is  no  possible  area  between 
IG  and  25  square  inches  which  is  not  equal  to  the  square 
described  on  some  Une  between  4  and  5  inches.  That  is, 
if  a  straight  Une  increase  continuously,  the  square  described 
on  It  increases  cootinuously. 

The  first  introduction  of  discontinuity  arises  from  the 
sttempt  to  represent  all  magnitudes  by  numbers^  Arith- 
metical symbob  cannot  represent  continuous  change  of  mag* 
nitude.  If  a  foot  be  divided  into  2,  3,  4.  &o.  equal  parts, 
snd  so  on  adinjtmtum,  there  exist  infinite  numbers  of  lengths 
vhich  w31  not  be  represented  by  any  whalaoever  of  the  re- 
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suiting  fractions  of  a  foot  Hence  the  difficulties  of  ImoH- 
KBNsuBABLE  magnitudes,  which  arise  from  the  feilure  of 
the  attempt  to  represent  flowing  or  oontiuuous  changes  hy 
Um  means  of  changes  which  always  suppose  finite  intervals, 
as  m  passing  from  nnmhv  to  number. 

But  the  arittimetical  diffienlfr|r,  being  mtrodneed  antece- 
dently to  the  express  oonuderation  of  discontinuity,  is  rarely 
treated  as  belonging  to  this  sulQeet  In  the  higher  parte  ot 
mathematics  the  necessity  for  the  sonsideration  of  discon- 
tinuous expressiois  began  with  the  investigatbn  of  partial 
diffierentiai  equations.  In  the  introduction  ofthe  arbitrary 
functions  whion  those  equations  require,  discontinuous  Autc- 
tions  were  thought  to  he  admissible  by  Euler,  an  opinion 
which  was  controverted  by  D'Alembert,  and  supported,  con- 
clusively, it  has  always  been  thought,  by  lAgrange.  It  is 
our  own  opinion  that  not  only  the  aihitrary  frinction  of  a 
partial  equation,  but  even  the  arbitrarv  constant  of  a  com- 
mon equation,  may  be  allowed  to  be  discontinuous,  unless 
the  contrary  be  a  condition  of  the  problem,  expressed  or 
implied.  By  a  discontinuoni  constant,  we  mean  one  whicJi 
preserves  one  value  between  certain  Umits  of  the  value  of 
the  variable,  which  then  suddenly  duuiges  its  v^ue,  pre- 
serring  the  new  value  tiU  Oie  varuUe  attains  anodietlimi^ 
and  so  on. 

Hw  sub^eot  has  begun  to  force  itself  on  the  attentlou  cf 
mathematicians,  and  sevnal  remarkable  cases  have  been 
pointed  out  in  which  erroneous  ooncluaions  have  he«u  ar- 
rived at  for  want  of  considerations  connected  with  discon- 
tinuitv.  There  is  a  ftill  account  of  the  state  of  this  question  in 
Mr.  Peacock's 'Report  on  Analysis.*  (Hep.  Brit,  Ast,,  1834. 

DIS(X)RD,  in  music,  &  sound  Which,  when  heard  with 
another,  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  unless  treated  according 
to  the  rules  of  art  Discords  are  the  2nd,  sharp  4th  (Tri- 
tonus),  flat  5th  (Semidiapente),  minor  or  flat  7th,  and 
major  or  sharp  7th.  The  ratios  of  these  are  9:8,  45  :  32, 
64  :  45,  9  :  5.  and  15:  8.  The  9th  (9  :  4)  is  also  a  discord, 
and  though  only  tlie  octave  to  ihB  Snd.  is  considered  in 
harmony  as  a  very  difTennt  interval,  and  treated  in  a  drf- 
fbrent  manner.  The  4tii  (4 : 3)  is  either  discord  or  concord* 
according  t^  the  manner  in  which  it  u  accompanied. 
[Concord.]  Discords  commonly,  but  not  always,  are 
pared;  t. the  note  which  is  to  become  the  discoro.  is 
first  heard  as  a  concord :  and  their  ntoiuHon  is  absolut^ 
necessorv:  t.  the  discord  must  pass  into  a  oonooro. 
though  the  resolution  is  occasionally  retarded.  Bxamples: — 


(6)(7)(3)  (8)(2){8)  (3)(9)rt) 


The  perfect  5th  in  the  ch(vd  of  ^  and  the  3rd  in  the 
chord  Of  J,  an  treated,  so  fhr  as  reguds  resolution,  as  dis- 
cords, ^cam^es  — 


'6) 

(5)  (3) 

—11  h 

(3) 

(3) 

■ 

A 

hg-H — y 

-e-  • 
~0~  - 

DISCOUNT,  a  sum  of  money  deducted  from  a  debt  in 
consideration  of  its  being  paid  before  the  usual  or  stipulated 
time.  The  circumstance  on  which  its  feimesa  is  founded 
is,  that  the  creditor,  by  receiving  his  money  before  it  be- 
comes due,  has  the  interest  of  the  mon^  during  ths  vaxef 
val.  Consequently,  be  should  only  receive  so  much  as,  put 
out  to  interest  during  the  period  in  question,  FiU-I^^A 
the  amount  of  his  debt  at  the  tiii^^^i^^  Wftld'ha^M.- 
oome  due.   For  instance,  1002.  is  to  bo  paid  at  the  «id  of 
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three  years,  vbat  Bhoold  be  paid  now,  interest  being  4  per 
cent,  r  Here  it  is  evident  that  if  we  divide  the  whole  debt 
into  112  (or  100  +3  x  4)  parts.  100  of  these  parts  will  make 
the  other  12  in  three  years  (at  simple  interest),  whence  the 
payment  now  due  is  the  U2th  part  of  10,000/.  or  89/.  5f.  9d. 
The  rule  is,  n  being  the  number  of  years  (a  fraction  or  num- 
ber and  fraction),  r  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  D  the  sum  due, 

T>       »     .           100  D     J-  Dnr 
Present  value  -   :  discount  =    ■■  — — . 

100+nr  100+ nr 

In  practioa,  it  is  uiual  not  to  And  the  real  discount, 
but  to  allow  interest  on  the  whole  debt  in  the  shape  of 
abatemoit.  ThoM  it  wonM  be  oonsiderad  that,  in  the  pre- 
eeding  ezami^  three  mars'  discount  upon  lOOL  at  4  per 
oent  is  12^  or  &8t.  wouU  be  oonsider«d  as  the  presentvafiia. 

In  transactions  which  usually  proceed  on  com|>ound  in- 
terest,  as  in  valuing  leases,  annuities.  &e.»  the  principle  of 
discount  is  stricU^  preserved.  The  present  indue  m  tha 
Iffooeding  case  is,  in  its  most  usual  ftnn. 

— — — .and  thedisoount  D — — P 

where  p  is  the  rate  per  pound  (not  per  cent. :  thus  it  is  '04 
fbr  4  per  cent).  But  recourse  is  usually  had  to  the  tables  of 
present  values  which  accompany  all  works  on  aanuitiaB  or 
compound  interest  [iNTSRsaT.J 

The  name  of  disoouuc  is  also  applied  to  certain  trade 
anowancas  upon  the  nonmial  prices  of  goods.  In  aome 
branches  of  trade  these  allowauces  vary  according  to  the 
circumstaneas  which  aflbet  the  markets,  and  whet  is  oalled 
discount  is  in  &ct  occasioned  by  fluctuations  in  prices 
which  it  is  thou^t  convenient  to  maintain  nominuly  at 
unvarying  rates.  Tliis  system  is  practised  in  some  branches 
of  wliolerale  haberdashery  business,  and  we  have  now 
before  us  a  list  of  prices  mmisfaed  to  his  customers  by  a 
manu&cturer  of  tools  at  Sheffield,  in  which  the  nominal 
price  of  each  artida  is  continued  the  same  at  which  it  has 
stood  for  many  years,  while  to  every  difierent  species  of 
tool  there  is  applied  a  different  and  a  fluctuating  rate  of 
discount,  this  nuctuatioa  constituting  in  fact  a  difference 
of  price  between  one  period  and  another :  the  rates  of  di»> 
count  in  this  list  vary  from  S  to  40  per  cent  upon  the 
nominal  prices  of  the  oifGuant  articles. 

The  term  discount  is  also  employed  to  sirauiy  other  mer- 
cantile allowanoes,  such  fbr  example,  as  ue  abatement  of 
12  per  cent  made  upon  the  balances  which  underwriters, 
or  insurers  of  sea  risks,  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  from 
the  brokers  by  whom  the  insurances  have  been  effected, 
^e  word  discount  is  further  used,  in  contradistinction  to 
premium,  to  denote  the  diminution  in  value  of  securities 
which  are  sdd  according  to  a  fixed  nominal  value,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  price  they  may  have  originally  cost  If,  fbr 
example,  a  share  in  a  canal  company  upon  which  100/.  has 
been  paid  is  sold  in  the  market  for  98/.,  the  value  of  he 
share  is  stated  to  be  at  2  per  cent  discount 

DISCOVERY,  inlaw.  [Bquity.] 

DISCUS  (SiffKoc,  discos),  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron, 
with  which  ^e  Qreeks  and  Romans  diverted  themselves 
in  the  pubho  gunes.  Tt»  word  is  Greek.  The  discus, 
whan  perfimteaUka  our  siodem  quoit,  was  thrown  by  the 
help  lA  a  thoi^,  put  thnn^h  the  middle  of  it  It  was  at 
other  times  of  a  solid  piece,  and  was  then  hurled  directly 
from  the  hand.  Tliis  last  method  is  illustrated  by  the  ce- 
lebrated statue  of  the  Discobolus  or  quoit  thrower,  attri- 
buted to  Myro,  an  antient  copy  of  which  is  among  the 
marbles  of  the  Townley  Gallny.  The  fl^;ure  is  represented 
in  action  at  the  precise  moment  of  delivering  the  discus, 
Ovid  (Mittam.,  li.  x.,  v.  175)  and  Statius  (TTieb.,  vl,  v.  646) 
have  both  described  the  diversion  of  the  discus ;  see  also 
Petri  Fabri  Agottuticon,  rive  de  Be  Mdatiea,  LudtMqm 
Vetertm,  4to..  Lugd.  1595,  li.  il.  c  L 

The  term  discus  was  likewise  applied  to  circular  shields 
or  buoklors,  of  a  large  sixe,  placed  in  the  temples,  on  which 
great  actions  were  represented,  or  the  names  of  thoee  who 
had  devoted  themadvea  to  the  servioa  of  their  oountiy  in- 
scribed. One  Kit  the  foraur  of  these  is  in  the  Tomley 
Oallery  at  the  British  Museum,  Room  iii..  No.  86,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  ephebi  of  Athens  under  Alca- 
menes,  when  he  held  the  office  of  cosmetes.  Such  too 
was  the  shield  of  Scipio  Africanus,  found  in  the  Rhone  in 
1656,  engraved  in  Spon's  '  Miscellanea  Eruditie  Antiqui- 
tatis,*  edit  1686,  p.  152.  Anacreon  has  an  ode  on  a  usk 
«f  sttwi  xepfewnting  Venus  rising  from  the  sea:  Od.  51* 


B^c  Aitnmy  fyovra  'AffKHFlrqi'.  See  likewise  Hont&ucon, 
Supplem.  de  VAnt.  ExpUq^  liv.  iiL,  p.  64. 

DISDIAPA'SON,  the  name  nven  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
scale  of  two  octaves.  [DiapasonT] 

DISK,  a  term  in  botany  signifying  any  ring  or  wboil  of 
glands,  scales,  or  other  bodies  that  surround  the  base  of  an 
ovary,  intervening  between  it  and  the  stamens.  In  its  most 
common  state  it  is  a  fleshy  wax-like  ring  as  in  the  orange ; 
it  frequently  forms  a  vellowish  lining  to  the  calyx,  as  in  the 
plum  and  cherry,  and  not  unftvquently  rises  up  like  a  cup 
around  the  ovary  as  in  the  tree  pmony.  The  latter  renders 
it  probable  that  the  disk  is  notbii^  but  an  inner  whorl  of 
radimentary  staraena.  Previously  to  the  expaodon  Of  the 
flown  the  disk  contains  fieoula,  and  is  dry  and  brittle ;  but 
after  the  blossom  unfolds  it  perspires  a  sweet  honey-likc 
fluid,  and  becomes  tou^h,  alnorbing  oxygen  and  parting 
with  carbonic  acid.  This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  the  germinatiou  of  seeds,  and  has  led  U.  Dunal  to 
the  opinion  that  the  conversion  of  the  faBcula  of  tlie  disk 
into  sugar  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  store  of  nutritive 
matter  for  the  stamens  and  ovary  at  the  time  of  fertilization, 
just  as  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  germination  of  seed  is 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  food  to  the  young  embryo. 

DISLOCATION.  Various  parts  of  the  body  are  liable 
to  be  displaced  by  the  direct  application  of  violence  or  by 
more  gradual  causes.  But  the  term  dislocatim  is  commonly 
^ipropriated  to  displaoementa  occurring  about  the  joints. 
In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  luxation,  but 
not  entirely;  for  Ihe  latter  term  carries  wiUi  it  more  of 
the  idea  of  external  filrce,  and  is  not  quite  so  generally  ap- 
plied. It  is  usual,  fw  instance,  to  speak  of  the  dislocation, 
not  the  luxation^  of  the  internal  cartilage  of  the  knee;  and 
the  latter  term  is  seldom  if  ever  used  in  describing  the  dis- 
placements of  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  or  instep,  or  of 
single  vertebra. 

The  injuries  classed  under  this  title  may  be  effectoa  by 
flXternal  violence,  or  by  the  undue  contraction  of  muscle^ 
or  by  both  of  these  causes  combined;  and  they  result  in 
aome  instances  from  disease  within  the  joints  themselves, 
by  which  their  ligaments  are  weakened  or  destroyed,  and 
their  sockets  rendered  insecure  by  ulceration  and  other 
gradual  changas. 

When,  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone  through  the  skin 
ot  otherwise,  the  uslocation  is  complicated  with  an  external 
wound  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
potmd :  and,  as  in  the  [Hurallel  case  of  fracture,  this  a^a- 
vation  of  the  injury  is  very  serious,  and  the  most  skilful 
management  is  required  to  save  the  life  or  limb,  where  the 
il^ucy  happens  to  one  of  the  larger  joints. 

The  paxticular  dislocation  takes  its  name  either  from  the 
joint  itself  or  fVom  the  furthest  bone ;  and  various  terms  are 
added  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  or  the 
new  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Thus  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  tUe  accident  at  the  hip  is  called  '  a  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  iiie  femur'  (thigh-bone) '  backtvardt  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii '  (flat  part  of  the  haunch-bone). 

Aqy  bone  may  be  displaced  in  any  direction,  but  the  ac- 
cident happens  mc»t  frequently  in  those  joints  and  direc- 
tions in  which  the  extent  oT  motion  ia  the  greatest  Thus  the 
most  common  dislocation  is  that  of  the  shoulder,  which  is 
the  most  movable  joint ;  and  its  most  fioquent  variety  is 
that  in  whieb  the  head  of  the  humerus  (or  bone  of  the 
upper  arm)  is  drawn  downwards  into  the  axtUa  (or  arm-pit) 
by  the  sudden  contraction  of  certain  strong  muscles.  Ijiii. 
happens  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  the  utmost,  as  in  reach- 
ing to  close  a  window ;  that  is  when  it  has  moved  through 
an  angle  of  180°  degrees  from  its  natural  podtioD.  The 
most  usual  dislocation  of  the  hip  ia  that,  already  mentioned, 
on  the  dorsum  ilii  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  sudden  pressure  or  a  blow  on  the  knee  when  the 
thigh  is  bent  upon  the  abdomen ;  the  head  of  the  femur  is 
thus  driven  backwards  from  the  socket,  and  is  then  drawn 
&rther  back  and  upwards  by  the  powerful  muscles  of  the 
buttock. 

The  jaw  u  sometimes  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  mere 
act  of  yawning;  and  that  aoddent  happened  to  a  gen 
tleman  known  to  the  writer  in  openii^  his  mouth  to 
make  the  usual  response  at  church.  The  word  was  cut 
short  at  the  first  syllable ;  for  iu  such  eases  the  thin  sud- 
denly drops  and  is  thrown  forward,  and  it  is  imposstblo  bv 
any  effort  to  shut  the  mouth.  T|iiB,distressing  but  irresLiti- 
bly  ludicrous  acciden^ji 
bystander  wrapping  a  i 


by  an> 
toianis  and  placing 
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than  firmly  against  the  back  teeth,  so  as  to  press  them 
aovQwards,  while  with  the  flngere  and  palms  the  chin  is 
steadily  raised  and  pushed  backwards.  But  the  operator 
should  be  an  the  alert  to  withdraw  his  hands  the  moment 
the  jaw  snaps  back  into  its  place,  or  ha  may  receive  a  very 
unpleasant  intimation  of  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  irom  these  iostances  how  important 
a.  part  is  played  by  the  muscles  in  determining  both  the 
^cconrence  and  direiction  of  these  accidents.  Hence  arises 
in  part  Hheit  in&equeney,  ottmn  wondered  at,  during  infancy 
and  childhood ;  for  thovu^  the  flaxiUe  junta  of  the  young 
hxn  a  greats  extent  ofmotioa  than  those  of  the  adul^ 
their  muscular  power  is  not  only  weaker  as  eompared  with 
the  strength  of  their  ligamentSt  but  is  mueh  more  tardily 
thrown  into  action,  as  may  he  ohserved  in  their  tottering 
^it.  The  fragility  of  their  bones  is  another  cause  of  this 
infrequency,  by  rendering  them  mure  liable  to  he  broken 
than  displaced  by  external  violenoe.  The  only  dislocation 
that  ifi  at  all  common  in  children  is  that  of  Uie  hip,  which 
ts  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  li^ 
ments  and  the  socket  and  of  the  ball-shaped  head  of  Uie 
femur  within  it. 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  by  what  has  been  said  to 
learn  that  the  spasmodic  and  violent  contraction  of  the 
musdeawnsequent  upon  these  disj^aoementa  isthe  chief  or 
only  obstacle  to  their  reduction. 

This  object  is  footed  by  a  proeeas  technically  called 
fXtenrion,  connstin^  in  the  application  of  fbtce  in  a  proper 
direction,  and  steadily  kept  up  till  the  muacles  are  fatigued. 
The  head  of  the  bone  is  tnua  drawn  down  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  joint ;  and  being  lifted  over  the  edge  of  the 
^ket,  slips  easily  into  its  pUce  upon  slightly  relaxing  the 
extending  force.  This  force  is  often  required  to  be  very 
considerable,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  make  use 
of  a  block  of  pullies,  the  bone  which  contains  the  socket 
having  been  first  securely  fixed  to  a  staple  in  the  wall  by 
proper  bondages.  Luxation  of  the  hip  is  here  supposed ; 
for  the  other  joints  are  so  inferior  to  that  in  strength  that 
their  displaceaents  may  generally  be  reduced  by  less  im- 
posing means.  It  is  sometitnes  necessary  to  ^vour  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  by  emetics,  warm  baths,  and 
bleeding,  and  it  is  reckoned  a  pjiHUt  of  ^ood  management  to 
rail  off  the  attention  of  the  piment  durm^  the  extensiott  by 
annoying  him  with  questicms  and  even  exciting  him  to  anger. 

Almost  all  dislocations  arising  frtnn  ooddent  may  he 
reduced  in  tills  way,  and  the  joint  rendered  nearly  or  quite 
as  perfect  as  before :  but  this  can  only  be  done  on  condition 
■if  perfect  rest  duiing  a  period  sufficient  tar  the  firm  union 
of  the  ruptured  ligaments ;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
itrictly  observed,  and  the  ligaments  are  suffered  to  be 
stretched  by  motion  while  the  uniting  substance  is  soft  and 
<?xtensihle,  the  accident  is  ever  afterwards  liable  to  re- 
cur. No  time  should  be  loet  in  seeking  assistance,  for  the 
swelling  that  comes  on  soon  renders  the  nature  of  the 
accident  obscure,  and  the  reduction  extremely  difficult  and 
painful.  When  a  joint  has  been  unreducea  for  a  certain 
lime,  which  Taries  irith  the  particular  joint,  and  with  the 
bodily  strength  of  the  individual — the  weaker  having  the 
advantage  in  this  respect— it  is  unwise  to  make  anv  attempt 
at  reduction.  The  parts  have  now  become  eonsoltoated  and 
adapted  to  their  new  situation,  and  either  the  limb  is  per- 
manently fixed  or  a  new  joint  is  under  process  of  formation. 
In  the  latter  case  the  substitute  is  often  better  than  might 
be  expected ;  and  as  this  curious  provision  of  nature  cannot 
be  improved  upon  by  art,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone. 

The  most  dangerous  dislocations  are  those  of  the  ver- 
tebra or  bones  of  the  spine,  because  in  that  case  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  below  the  injury  are  paralysed.  But  the 
vertebrs  are  so  curiously  locked  together,  and  have  singly 
50  little  motion,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  well  supported 
by  ligaments  and  muscles,  that  they  are  seldom  diilocated 
unless  by  a  fbrce  sufficient  to  break  as  well  as  to  displace 
them.  Such  an  inju^  is  almost  always  fatal,  and  instantly 
so  in  general  when  it  takes  place  above  tho  tvigin  of  the 
nerves  of  rwpiration,  that  is,  above  tiie  fourth  vertebiiB  <^ 
the  notk.  The  olgeet  of  the  «xecuti(aier  in  hangiM  a  ori- 
minal  is  to  produce  this  eflbct,  but  he  more  often  lk3s  than 
succeeds. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  w(vk  to  describe  the 
various  dislocations  more  particularly.  The  reader  will 
6nd  seme  additional  information  on  the  sutfject  under  the 
bead  of  Joinn.  The  best  Bnglish  tieatiae  upon  it  is  tlis 
large  work  of  Sir  Astlfj  Coopw. 


DISMAL  SWAMP.   [Gabouna,  Nokth;  Virginia.] 
DISPART,  the  difference  between  the  semidiameter  of 
the  base  ring,  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the  ring 
at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

On  account  of  the  dispart,  the  line  of  aim,  which  is  in  a 
plane  passing  throush  the  axis  of  the  gun,  always  makes  a 
small  angle  with  the  axis;  so  that  the  elevation  of  the 
latter  above  the  horizon  is  greater  than  that  of  the  line  of 
aim :  an  allowance  for  the  dispart  is  consequently  necessary 
in  determining  the  commeDcnnent  of  the  graduations  on 
the  tangent  scole^  by  whiob  the  required  elevation  is  given 
to  thag^ 

DISPENSARY,  au  uutitutbn  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  supply  of  the  poor  with  medical  and 
siirgical  advice,  and  with  medicines  gratuitously.  Institu 
tions  of  this  kind  are  of  very  recent  origin.   Thay  differ 
tnm  hospitals  in  this,  that  the  sick,  when  too  ill  to  attend 
personally  at  the  institution,  are  visited  at  their  own  homes 
by  the  medical  ofiicers  of  the  charity.   Each  dispensary  in- 
deed is  restricted  to  a  certain  distnct,  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  the  patients  are  not  visited  at  their  own  houses.  To 
every  dispensary  there  are  always  attached  one,  and  some- 
times two  physicians;  one  surgeon,  and  often  a  consulting 
surgeon,  and  a  resident  medical  officer  who  dispenses  ^e 
medianeB  prescribed  by  the  physioians  and  surgeons. 
Every  subsoiber  to  the  institution  who  pays  annually  a 
Ctftain  sum  is  called  a  governor*  who  ia  entitled  to  have  at 
least  one  patient  always  on  the  books ;  a  person  who  sub- 
scribes a  larger  amount  in  one  sum  is  callea  a  life-governor, 
who  may  have  two  or  more  patients  on  the  list   The  me- 
dicines, which  are  oommonly  purchased  In  considerable 
quantities  at  a  time  and  at  whowsale  prices,  dre  dispensed 
in  unexpensive  forms,  and  in  this  manner  the  extent  of  the 
relief  afforded  is  great,  while  the  coat  is  trifling.    No  other 
kind  of  charity  affords  so  much  real  assistance  at  so  small 
an  expense,  and  perhaps  fewer  objections  apply  to  this  than 
to  any  other  mode  of  giving  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  poor.  Its 
peculiar  excellence  is  that  it  enables  the  sick  poor  to  obtain 
advice  on  the  very  first  day  of  their  illness.  Even  the  great 
metropolitan  hospitals  are  often  so  fiill  that  urgent  cases  are 
constantly  obliged  to  wait  days  and  even  weeks  before  ad- 
miasion  can  be  obtained :  but  by  means  of  the  dispensary 
poor  fimiilies,  and  even  the  heads  of  such  ftmilies  in  r^lar 
employment;  may  procnre  medical  and  su^cal  assistance 
witnout  leaving  their  occupation  even  for  a  day.  It  would 
be  B  ^eftt  improvemmt  in  the  principle  of  these  institutions 
if  some  contribntion  towards  their  support  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  themselves  were  required  to  entitle  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  afford.  This  would 
remove  the  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  such 
establishments,  and  would  enable  the  independent  labourer, 
without  asking  chari^,  to  procure  the  best  advice  for  his 
sick  &mi)y  at  a  much  cheapo  rate  than  he  can  possibly  do 
at  present. 

DISPENSATION  (Law).  The  only  kind  of  dispensa- 
tion now  used  is  tha.t  by  which  the  bishop  of  a  diocese 
licenses  a  dergyman  widim  his  jurisdiction  to  b<dd  two  or 
more  benefices  according  to  their  value,  or  to  reside  out  of 
the  bounds  of  his  parish,  or  dispenies  vlth  some  other  paiv 
tieular  of  his  strict  duty. 

Formerly,  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  jurijprudesce,  hut 
also  in  the  civil  and  criminal  codes,  the  subject  of  dispen- 
sations occufHed  a  large  space.  They  formed  a  great  souroc 
of  the  revenue  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  for  the  pope*s  dis- 
pensations prevailed  against  the  law  of  the  country  in 
many  if  not  most  instances,  indeed  in  all  of  an  eccleitjas* 
tical  nature;  this  abuse  was  however  aholuhed  by  the 
statute  25  Hmry  VIIL,  c.  91 ;  and  the  power  of  the  pope 
to  grant  dispensations  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  but 
only  to  the  law  of  the  land,  was  granted  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  under  certain  restrictions.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  from  the  spirit  of  the  times  this  power 
is  never  exercised  in  civil  oases,  and  but  in  a  few  cases  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  n^inisanee,  and  in  those  the  usage  has 
become  the  law  rathor  than  the  exception.  This  right  of 
the  archbi^op  in  some  cases,  as  to  grant  special  licences  of 
maniage,  &&,  has  been  exivesaly  recc^niied  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Formerly  also  the  crown  claimed  a  dispensing  power,  by 
which  it  could  exempt  a  person  f^m  the  ordinary  liabilities 
to  the  Laws  of  the  realm :  the  limits  of  this  power  wero  never 
aaotWdeAoAd.  but  in  cousewflW^^t  abuse  «f 
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SOw  Bill  9f  lUffhti  on  ibn  ftooeuUm  of  WilUam  and 
ary* 

DISPERSION.  Light,  aa  we  receive  it  ftom  the  snn  or 
ftom  other  original  loiiieee  as  a  star,  a  fire,  a  condl^  &e, 
appears  to  the  senses  as  a  simnle  undooompossble  element 
by  the  inttmmentali^  of  whien  objects  are  perceived ;  and 
as  for  the  peculiar  colours  of  bodies,  we  naturaUv  consider 
^em,  according  to  our  early  impressions,  as  belonging  to 
the  bodies  themselves,  or  inherent  in  them.  We  are  partly 
undeceived  in  this  view,  by  the  changing  colours  of  bir^*  fea- 
thers, soap-bubbles,  compound  silk  textures,  fte,  but  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  immediate  cause  of  the  colours  of  bodies, 
whether  permanent  or  transient,  by  the  analysis  of  light 
furnished  by  the  well-known  experiments  of  the  glasa-prnm. 

The  triangular  prism  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  solid,  ter- 
minated b^  two  equal  and  exac^  sinular  trianglei*  and 
luving  besides  fliree  plane  &ces  ofa  rectangular  foinm,  con- 
tained by  the  sides  of  the  triangles  and  by  right  lines  or 
edges  joining  ctvrespondine  angles  <k  ^  two  triangular 
bases  above-mentioned ;  ana  any  imaginary  right  line  with- 
in it  parallel  to  these  edges  aivund  wluch  the  prism  is 
capable  of  revolving  is  callM  the  axit    M«  prifm. 


A 
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In  th4  annexed  figure  the  trian^  B  A  C  represents  a 
section  of  the  prism  pardM  to  its  buis  or  perpendicular  to 
its  axis.  D  £  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  ray  or  exceedingly 
narrow  beam  of  solar  Ught  incident  fh>m  vacuo  or  air  on 
the  prism  at  E ;  this  ray  of  white  Ught  enters  the  prism  at 
that  point,  and  having  undeigone  refraction  by  the  dense 
medium  of  the  glass,  no  longer  proceeds  as  a  simple  ray  £  F, 
but  is  ditperMaat  divided  into  various  rays  of  different  co- 
lours over  the  space  represented  in  the  figure  by/E  F,  and 
emerging  9.t/¥  from  the  prism,  undeigoes  another  refrac- 
tion, such  that  the  portion  fg  of  the  ray  proceeding  from 
f  is  still  more  refracted  than  the  portion  F  G  f^om  F,  since 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refhuition  being  in  a 
eonstant  ratio»  that  portion  will  be  oust  reftacted  which 
has  the  greatest  inradmee :  let  now  Haa  dispersed  beam 
g/  F  G  be  intoeepted  by  a  soreen  or  wul  P  and 
nroia  which  extnneous  light  is  as  much  as  possible  ex- 
cluded, vre  shall  then  And  the  elongated  space  F  G  bril- 
liantly paipted  over  with  tints  passing  ^adually  and  insen- 
sibly from  deep  red  to  an  attenuated  violet,  in  the  following 
oEd«,  as  desciibed  by  Newton,  and  since  very  generally 
concurred  in,— red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet.  This  experiment,  which  first  opens  the  analysis  of 
light,  is  easily  made  by  letting  a  beam  of  light  pass  through 
a  small  circular  hole  in  a  shutter,  in  a  darkened  room,  on 
a  glass  prism  such  as  above  described,  the  refracted  and 
dispersed  ray  beii^  received  on  the  opposite  wall,  ceiling, 
or  floor,  according  to  the  positiou  of  me  prism.  It  would 
be  still  more  eflective  by  concentrating  tne  light  incident 
on  a  double  convex  lens  in  its  focus,  so  mat  the  beam  £  F 
may  emanate  mote  nearty  from  a  point  than  it  can  when 
received  thronffh  the  hue  of  a  shutter:  for  in  the  latter 
ease  rays  are  admitted  which  are  inclined  to  each  other  at 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  sun's  disc  to  the  eye.  This 
primary  experiment  is,  however,  so  ftmiliar  to  umcnt  all 
amateurs  of  science,  that  it  will  not  be  here  neoeuary  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  its  most  successful  application. 

When  the  image  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  candle,  &C.,  is  thus 
formed  by  admission  throi^h  a  small  bole  or  narrow  line, 
and  the  refraction  of  Uie  prism,  the  coloured  space  G^, 
which  hasthasame  angular  breadth  as  tk«  olgect  m  a  direo- 
tioa  pKalld  to  the  axis  of  the  prism  (the  scnoi  bemg  tup* 

*  For  On  Hnlofy  otOtn  ainua  »em  PtyBaeTi  *  Ashariiwitwi  *  tfc»  Vaaxtk 
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posed  also  parallel  to  itX  but  which  is  ooniiderably  elongated 
m  the  perpen^ular  direction,  is  called  the  tpeetrtm  ;  and 
that  anaie  of  the  prism  BAG  the  sides  containing  which 
B  A,  AC.  have  been  traversed  by  the  ray  DE  FG  is  called 
the  refracting  angle  of  the  nism. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  small  orifice  O  is  made  in  the  screen 
at  some  point  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  rays  of  any  particular 
colour,  green  for  example,  may  be  transmitted  through  it ; 
and  let  uie  transmitted  portion  be  again  subjected  to  refrac- 
tion through  another  pnsm,  this  beam  being  supposed  very 
small,  to  ensure  its  puriw  or  near  uniformity  of  colour.  It 
will  not,  after  refVaction,  be  again  decomposed,  or  undergo 
any  alteration  of  colour,  except  in  respect  to  brilliancy, 
arising  from  absorption  by  the  second  pnsm :  thus  showing 
that  light  incit^t  on  the  first  prinn,  when  once  decom- 
posed into  homogeneous  elements  by  refraction,  is  then,  at 
least  by  lefVaetion,  not  ftarther  decomposable. 

If  tbeoFMpnal  prism  BAG  be  turned  gradually  round  its 
axis,  pTMorving  always  to  the  incident  ught  the  same  i-e- 
flraeting  angle  A,  the  spectrum  Gg  maybe  made  to  descend 
towards  K,  but  after  arriving  at  a  certain  point  where  the 
deviation,  that  is  the  inclination  of  D  £  produced  to  F  G,  is 
a  minimum,  it  then  reascends,  and  it  ii  usual  to  make 
the  chromatic  experiments  in  this  definite  position  of  mini- 
mum deviation,  lliis  occurs  when  the  position  of  the  prism 
is  such  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence,  or  their 
complements  D  E  B,  G  F  C,  are  equal ;  for  when  the  moving 
point  G  has  reached  its  lowest  place,  it  is  for  a  moment  in 
the  condition  of  a  fljced  point  tike  tbe  point  D,  through 
which  we  may  suppose  the  incident  beam  admitted ;  hence 
rays  proceeding  from  D,  notwithstanding  a  small  variation 
of  incidence  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  prism,  reach  G, 
as  if  it  were  a  fixed  pc^nt ;  and  since  in  dioptrics  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  paA  in  what  direetion  we  auDpose  the 
rays  to  move, it  fiiUowa that mys proeeedingftmn  CT, notwith- 
standing a  snudl  alteration  of  Uie  angle  GT  G.  would  arrive 
at  tbe  fixed  pointer  orifice  D;  and  consequently  the  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  angles  DEB.  GF  C.  in  the  position 
of  minimum  deviation,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  therefore 
these  angles  must  tiien  be  equal. 

This  being  premised,  the  flawing  eaqr  calculus  will 

five  the  neooasaiy  angle  of  ineidenoe  to  ptodttc*  a  nunbnum 
eviation 
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Since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  are  equal, 
the  angles  formed  by  the  interior  ray  E  F  with  both  sides  of 
the  prism  are  equal,  or  the  triangle  A  E  F  is  an  isosceles ; 
let  2  a  bo  the  refractiiw  angle  of  the  prism,  then  drawing 
A  M  perpendicular  to  E  F,  we  have  £  AM  =  a,  which, 
being  the  complement  of  A  E  If ,  is  necessarily  the  angle  Of 
refraction ;  if  therefore  ft  be  the  index  of  refraction  for  rays 
of  any  given  colour,  the  an^  of  incidence  P,  corresponding 
to  a  minimum  deviation,  is  given  l)y  the  equation. 

Sm.  (P)  =  ^  sin.  (a) 

Fot  distinctness,  suppose  the  preceding  index  of  refrac- 
tion ft  to  belong  to  the  extreme  red  rays,  and  let  ft'  be  the 
index  for  the  extreme  violet  rws  of  the  spectrum ;  then, 
if  P'  denote  the  angle  of  incidence  oorrespondii^  to  the 
ffiinimnm  dsTUliou  ^  the  latter,  we  havtt 

Sin.  P'=fi'sin. «; 
and  since  a  is  always  less  ^n  a  right  anrie,  and  />'  is 
greater  than  u,  therefore  P'  is  greater  than  P.  In  other 
wor^  when  ute  red  rays  of  tbe  spectrum,  having  arrived 
at  their  lowest  position  on  the  screen,  begin  to  reascend  by 
the  continued  rotation  of  the  prism,  the  violet  rays  ^1  still 
descend  a  little  before  they  arrive  at  their  lowest  position. 
Undtf  these  circumstances,  the  extent  of  the  spectrum 
contracts  from  both  eoASt  uid  an/'Sngle  t^^^ence  P . 
intcnnediate  to  P  ud  E'iigililHdil^  do  not  gcMoMuBfer*  cor> 
nspoDdi  to  the  minimum  or  brightest  spcnttum ;  ud  it 
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would  lie  probably  useful  to  observe  vhat  clas&  of  rays, 
defined  by  Fraunhofer's  lines,  had  then  obtained  their 
minimum  deviation;  that  is,  such  whose  index  of  leficaction 

Sin.  a 

We  have  seen  that  compound  light,  the  sun's  for  ex- 
ample, may  bo  decomposed  into  its  homogeneous  consti- 
tuent rays  by  refraction  through  a  transparent  prism.  Con- 
rer^ly  it  may  bo  recompoimded  into  light  similar  to  the 
original,  merely  by  making  the  rays,  thus  separated,  by 
anoiher  refraction  to  occupy  the  same  place.  This  may 
be  effected  by  placing  a  prism  of  exactly  similar  material 
and  form  to  that  already  used,  with  its  refhusting  anele 
turned  ia  a  diieotioa  qipoiite  to  that  of  the  former,  sb  that 
the  near  ISuw  (^both  prisms  may  be  parallel ;  for  the  rays 
entering  the  leoond  prism  are  in  the  same  condition  as  if 
ve  su|n»sed  ttieir  direction  inverted,  that  they  may  repass 
through  the  first;  and  thnafore  they  emerge  in  a  similar 
compound  ray  with  the  original,  whieh  may  also  be  easily 
confirmed  by  experiment 

The  rays  issuing  from  the  second  face  of  the  refracting 
prism  may  also  be  collected  by  means  of  a  double  convex 
lens,  so  as  ^  to  meet  very  nearly  in  its  principal  focus, 
where,  if  the  image  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
original  oompouod  light  will  be  reproduced. 

When  the  light  of  the  sky,  admitted  through  a  small  hole 
in  a  shutter  in  a  dark  room,  is  refracted  by  a  prism,  if  an 
eye  is  placed  behind  the  prism  in  the  positiini  which  the 
bpeetrum  would  occupy  on  a  screen,  the  iiole  will  appear  of 
the  partioular  oobur  of  the  ray  wbidi  reachai  the  eye, 
chan^ng  continually  from  one  colour  to  another  as  the  eye 
occupies  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

The  priamatic  analysis  of  light,  together  with  the  pheno- 
mma  relative  to  the  transmission  and  absorption  of  light, 
enabled  Newton  to  conclude  that  the  colours  of  natural  bo- 
dies are  uot  inherent  qualities  of  those  bodies,  but  depend 
on  their  powers  of  reflecting*  transmitting,  or  absorbing 
the  rays  of  some  colours  more  than  others  from  the  com- 
pound light  incident  on  them ;  for  ail  bodies  placed  in 
homogeneous  light  of  any  colour  appear  themselves  to  be 
of  tliat  colour,  though  the  vividness  of  tint  is  greatest 
when  placed  in  that  coloured  light  which  they  reflect  most 
copiously.  Hence  also  arise  the  different  colours  of  the 
liquids  exhibited  frequently  in  cfaemiste' shopi,  according  as 
they  are  viewedby  trannnitted  or  refleeted  light  which  would 
necessarily  be  complementary  colours  if  no  absorption  or 
extinction  of  l^bt  ooeorred  in  its  passa^  through  the  fluid. 

Uany  of  the  prismatio  colours  may  be  imitated  by  mixing 
colours  taken  as  in  the  spectrum  of  greater  and  less  refrangi- 
bility.  as  orange  from  red  and  yellow,  but  such  compound 
eolouia  are  not  identical  with  the  homc^eneous  light  of  the 
■ame  colour,  being  imniediately  decomposable  when  viewed 
through  a  prism. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  aUc^ther  impracticable,  to 
judge  of  the  cftfperwtMpouwrfftf  transparent  mediabymea- 
soring  the  lei^th  of  the  spectra  which  they  produce  in  a 
prismatic  form,  in  consequence  of  the  indeAniteness  of 
their /ermtm.  The  light  at  the  violet  end  is  so  fbeUe  that  it 
requires  aome  omtinued  qiplieaticai  of  the  eye  to  perceive 
a  eoloiw  when  we  had  flrst  imigined  the  ^eetrum  termi- 
nated: and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influenceof  imagination, 
after  we  have  recognised  it,  is  apt  to  extend  it  momentarily 
ftr  beyond  its  limits.  Fortunately  Nature  has  herself  fur- 
nish»  a  scale  of  definite  limits  in  the  beautiful  discovery 
made  by  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer  of  the  existence  of  dark 
qtaees,  bands  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  and 
now  generally  designated  Fraunhofer's  lines. 

These  bands  are  best  observable  by  formmg  the  spectrum 
1^  a  luminous  line  insfead  of  a  poinC  by  means  of  a  prism 
of  great  purity,  and  viewing  it  through  a  telescope  of  good 
magnifying  powei^  though  some  of  uaem  may,  when  care- 
fuliy  pointed  out,  be  reoc^inised  by  the  unassisted  eye,  and 
after  one  recognition  are  in  future  easily  found.  They  are 
spaces  totally  deficient  of  light,  of  ve^  unequal  width,  and 
exceedingly  numerous;  the  la^  buds  near  the  extre- 
mities of  ue  ^eetnira  aene,  however,  bs  definite  limits,  so 
as  to  flinush  the  requisite  criteria  Ibr  the  dispersive  powers 
of  diffimnt  mbstances;  it  is  also  very  remarkable  that  these 
bands,  always  the  same  in  number  and  relative  pontion  Ibr 
the  same  li^^t,  .are  ^eient  when  the  source  of  light  is 
varied.  Thus  sun-light,  moon-light,  planet-light,  sky-light, 
duived  fromaoommon  source,  have  the  same  Unes,  but  they 
siedUltveiitftomllMsoof  itw-ligbt,  fixe  light,  oandle-light, 


&c.,  each  essentially  different  source  having  a  peeulisi 

sj'stem  of  deficient  rays. 

Substances  which  have  not  a  great  difference  of  refhutive 
powers  possess  frequently  very  diffarent  dispersive  powers, 
and  the  angular  dispmion  by  a  medium  is  not  proportional 
to  the  angular  deviation,  and  therefore  by  a  system  of 
prisms,  two  or  more,  white  light  incident  on  the  first  may 
be  reproduced  from  the  last,  though  on  the  whole  refracted 
from  Its  original  direction.    Such  a  system  is  eailed  ael&o- 

Conversely,  by  forming  an  achromatic  qrstom  experi- 
mentally, where  the  angles  of  the  prisms  are  small,  and  in 
the  position  of  minimum  deviation,  if  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  material  of  one  <tf  them  be  taken  as  a  standatd,  that 
of  the  other  may  be  readily  obtained,  the  dispersion  being 
S  ft 

measured  by        ft  bung  the  index  of  refraction,  and  8  ft 

the  difference  ot  its  extreme  values  tat  any  dass  of  r^s. 
Tliis  method  has  been  much  used  in  prsotioe,  partieularly 

by  DoUond. 

The  formulsB  for  achromaticity  in  systons  of  prisms  or 
lenses,  though  not  difficult  of  investigation,  are  in  general 
too  complicated  and  tedious  for  a  popular  work ;  (see  M£- 
moirea  de  P Acad.de  Seimces,  1765 ;  Jfem. cMW-D'Alembwt.) 

The  rainbow  is  a  beautiftil  natural  exhibition  of  the  dis- 
persion of  light  into  the  spectral  colours.  [Rainbow.} 

To  find  the  longitudinal  chromatic  aberration  of  a  lens, 
or  the  inter>-al  of  the  axis  between  the  foci  of  extreme  red 
and  violet  rays : 

Let  the  red  nys  converge  to  the  point  R,  and  the  violet 
to  Uie  ppint  Y  in  the  axis. 


I     Let  /,  F  be  respectively  the  Ibesl  distances  for  the  giveii 
I  system  of  rays,  and  a  parallel  s^tem;  then  the  fundamental 
equations  ftr  Itmses  (n^lecting  ihtir  thiokness),  give 

^—p= constant,  since  the  rays  of  all  colours  in  the  com- 
pound incident  beam  have  a  common  ox^pn ;  now  differen- 
tiate relative  to  fi,  the  variable  index  of  refraction :  benoe, 


if: 

d^ 


/*  rfF 
'"F*'  dfi 


I  dF 


but  since  F  is  proportional  to  /»- 1,  therefore  y'  tlit~ 
— :  andif  f  N  denote  the  total  variatton  of  »fh)m  extreme 

red  to  violet,  and  S  f  the  corresponding  variation  of  /,  or 
longitudinal  aberration,  and  finally  h,  the  dispersive  power 
of  uie  medium,  we  have 

x^JL  JjL^u  JL 

To  find,  in  the  same  case,  the  radina  of  the  circte  of  least 
chromatic  dispersion 

By  referring  to  the  same  figure,  we  may  observe  that  the 
foci  RV  are  respectively  the  vertices  of  red  and  violet 
conical  surfaces,  having  tne  lens  as  a  common  base.  J<et 
these  sur&ces  intersect  in  a  cirde,  of  which  the  radius  is 
DE ;  then  it  is  plain  that  all  the  intermediate  coloured 
rays  pass  through  this  circle.  It  is  thnrefiae  that  of  least 
dispersion: 

The  preceding  figure,  r^resenting  a  plane  section  of  the 
whole  system  taken  through  the  axis,  it  is  obvious  that, 
from  the  smallnessof  R V  nilative  to  C  R,  the  anf^ C  V  B, 
CR  A,  are  sensibly  equal,  or  the  trian^  VRD  is  exceed- 
ingly nearly  isoaeelea,  and  therefore  DX  biseots  VR,  or 

ER^^and  DB  =  ER  .  ~  ^.C  A,  and  ftr  pa- 
rallel incident  rays  DE  =  -  .  C  A. 

DISSECnON.  Theartof 
ixed  bodies  in  sudi  a  manner 
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[t  is  ao  art  equally  applicable  to  both  divisions  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  and  mdiepensable  alike  to  the  discovery 
of  the  structure  of  plants  aad  animaU.  The  grounds  on 
which,  for  the  well-beiiig  of  Uie  community*  every  ftcQity 
should  be  affbrded  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  as  fiir  as 
ngards  human  dissection,  have  been  already  flilly  stated. 
'ANATOHY.j  It  is  satisikctory  to  observe  that  the  preju- 
dices which  formerly  obstructed  this  practice  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  that  even  the  most  uneducated  are  beein- 
ning  to  appreciate  its  great  importance  and  its  signal  utuity. 
DISSEfsIN.  [Seisin.] 

DISSENTERS,  the  general  name  for  the  various  Pro- 
testant religious  sects  in  this  country  that  disagree  in  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or  mode  of  worship  with  the  established 
church.  The  Jews  and  Roman  Catholicfi  are  not  com- 
monly called  dissenters.  The  origin  of  Protestant  dissent 
from  the  church  of  England  is  usually  traced  back  to  the  year 
1S48,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  a  controversy  arose 
among  the  adherents  of  the  new  Bteformation  in  consequence 
of  the  excellent  Hooper  (aftawards  the  martyr)  scrupling 
to  be  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  the  customary 
oanonioal  habit,  which  he  deemed  objeotioQfthle  as  a  relic 
of  Romanism.  Hooper  eventually  received  consecration 
without  being  attired  in  canonicals.  At  this  time  the  two 
parties  received  the  names  of  Conformists  and  Nonconfor- 
mists. Very  soon  after  that  of  Puritans  came  into  use  as 
the  general  appellation  of  the  dissenters ;  and  it  continued 
to  be  that  by  which  they  were  commonly  distinguished  down 
to  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  next  century.  The  to- 
leration of  the  dissenters,  even  in  the  most  limited  extent, 
dates  only  from  thu  Revolution  ;  during  the  century  and  a 
half  that  elapsed  between  the  Reformation  and  that  event, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  short  period  of  the  Com- 
mon wealth,  during  which  first  the  Presbyterians  and  aJ^er- 
wards  the  Independents  had  the  ascendency,  they  continued 
to  he  persecute  bv  asuocession  of  restrictive  and  penal  taws 
of  almost  eonstautly  increasing  severity.  It  has  taken  almost 
the  century  and  a  half  more,  that  has  passed  since  the  revo- 
lution, to  raise  the  dissenters  from  being  a  merely  tolerated 
body  to  a  free  participation  in  the  rights  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects by  the  abolition  of  Uie  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in 
1 828.  If  the  relaxation  of  the  marriage  law,  that  has  since 
taken  place,  shall  be  followed  by  the  abolition  of  church 
rates,  the  dissenters  will  be  placed  as  nearly  on  an  equally 
in  all  respects  with  the  adherents  of  the  established  church 
as  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be,  without  the  established 
church  Itself  being  abolished.  In  the  early  times  of  dissent 
the  great  classes  of  dissenters  were  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Quakers,  and  they  still 
oontinue  to  he  the  most  numerous  sects,  unless  we  axe  to 
include  the  Methodists,  or  followna  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field, som»  of  whom  are  avowedly  dissenters,  and  others 
not,  and  are  also  subdivided  into  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Primitive,  &c.  The  minor  sects  of  dissenters  now  make  ft 
lon^  list ;  but  many  of  them  may  be  considered  as  only  suh- 
divisions  of  or  included  in  the  four  leading  denominations. 
From  an  examination  of  the  best  materials  (which  are 
however  very  imperfect)  that  exist  for  the  statistics  of  dis- 
sent, Mr.  Macculloch  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  entire 
number  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  England  and  Wales 
does  not  exceed  2,200,000.  or,  at  most,  2,600,000,  even  in- 
cluding the  Methodists,  who  may  amount  to  about  1,200,000. 
(Statutical  Account  qf  the  Bntuh  Empire,  iL.  413,  416.) 
But  this  estimate,  we  am  inclined  to  think,  is  too  low. 
The  most  numerous  Glasses  of  dissenters  in  Scotland  ori- 
ginated in  a  separation  from  the  established  church  in 
1740.  They  are  called  ^erally  Seceders,  and  are  di- 
vided into  Butchers,  Anti'Bui^;faen,  Original  Burghers, 
and  Original  Seceders.  There  are  also  the  body  of  dissent- 
en  called  the  Relief  Church,  who  separated  from  the  esta- 
Uishment  in  1798.  The  only  considerable  body  of  Scottish 
dissenters  of  older  standing,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epis- 
oopalians,  are  the  Oameronians,  or  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Covenanters  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Macculloch  calculates  the 
wfaUe  number  of  dissents  in  Scotland  (exclusive  of  about 
140,000  Roman  Catholics)  at  about  360,000  or  380,000  per- 
sons. In  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
alone  outnumber  the  adherents  of  the  establubedohtiteh  m 
the  proportion  of  7^  to  one,  the  principal  dissraters  are  the 
Presbyterians,  who  are  mostly  confined  to  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  Irish  Presbyterians  amount  to  between  600,000 
nd  700t00(^  ud  are  more  than  twenty  times  as  numerous 


as  all  the  other  bodies  of  dissenters  in  that  country  tajten 
together.  (Report  qf  Commitnoners  qf  SeHgiota  ttutrue- 
tion  in  Iretana,  1835.)  [Doodridob.] 

DISSEPIMENTS,  the  partitions  in  the  inside  of  a  fruit 
which  ale  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  ite  constituent 
cupels.  Dissepiments  are  tfaeref^nre  necessarily  alternate 
witn  the  stigma.  When  partitions  which  do  not  bear  this 
relation  to  the  stigma  occur  in  the  inside  of  a  fhiit  they  are 
called  phragmata  or  spurious  dissepiments,  as  in  the  cathar- 
tocarpus  fistula  where  ^y  are  horizontal,  and  in  verbena 
where  they  are  verticaL 

DISSONANCE,  in  music,  a  term  synonymous  with  dis- 
cord. [DltCOKD.] 

DISTANCE.  The  only  remark  which  we  need  make 
upon  this  common  word  is  that  it  is  very  frequently  applied 
to  angviar  distance,  meaning  the  angle  of  separation  which 
the  dveetions  of  two  bodies  include.  Thus  the  spectator's 
en  being  at  O.  the  angle  AOB  is  the  angular  distance 
(frequently  simply  oolled  the  distanoe)  of  <be  two  points  A 
andB.  In  the  apparent  sphere  <tf  the  heavras,  distance  al- 
ways means  angular  distance.  The  term  apparmt  distance 
is  ftwuently  ftpplied  in  the  same  case. 

DISTEMPER,  an  inferior  kind  of  colouring  used  for 
both  internal  and  external  walls,  but  principally  for  the 
former,  instead  of  oil  colour,  being  a  cheap  substitute. 

It  is  composed  of  whitening  mixed  with  size  of  a  coarse 
quality,  in  the  proportions  of  twelve  pounds  of  whitening  to 
one  of  size.  The  size  is  boiled  and  reduc^  to  a  proper 
working  consistency  by  the  addition  of  water,  after  which 
the  colour  is  added  to  form  the  necessary  tmt.  Coarser 
colours  are  used  for  distemper  than  are  employed  in  oil 
painting  and  colouring.  Scene  painting  is  executed  in 
distemper,  and  paper  stainers  employ  distemper  colour  in 
printing  and  steming  papers  for  w^ls.  The  coloun  used 
in  these  cases  are  however  of  a  better  quality,  and  the  size 
employed  is  made  flrom  the  hide  of  the  bufblo,  or  parch- 
ment cutti^  The  proportions  of  size  and  whitening  in 
paper  staining  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  size.  In  five 
quarts  of  distemper,  if  the  size  is  strong,  one^ftiurth  part 
will  be  sufficient ;  if  weak,  about  one-half.  In  mixing  the 
size  and  whitening  much  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
workman.  The  mstemper  is  used  in  a  chilled  state.  Five 
quarts  will  stun  about  eigh^-four  yards  of  paper. 

DISTHENE,  a  variety  of  Kitamitb. 

DI STICHOUS,  a  term  in  botany,  signifies  arranged  in 
two  rows,  as  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  barley,  and  the  florets  in 
a  sptkelet  of  quaking-grass. 

DISTILLATION  is  a  chemical  raocess  for  applying  a 
reguUted  iieat  to  fluid  substances  m  covcnd  Toieeln  of  a 
peculiar  fbrm  called  Auhbics,  in  order  to  separate  their 
more  volatile  constituents  in  vapour:  and  fbr  condensing 
them  Immediately  by  cold  into  the  liquid  state,  in  a  distinct 
vessel,  styled  a  r^i/hgerator. 

The  Aiabtans  seem-  to  have  practised,  in  the  remotest 
ages,  the  art  ot  extracting  the  aromatic  essences  of  plants 
and  their  flowers,  in  the  form  of  distilled  waters,  to  supply 
the  luxuries  of  oriental  baths.  They  are  also  supposed  lo 
have  been  the  first  to  extract  from  wine  a  oolouriess  in- 
toxicating liquor  by  distillation.  The  term  alcohol,  now 
applied  to  such  distilled  spirit,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Arabic*,  appears  at  first  sight  to  favour  that  idea,  but 
as  it  was'  antiently  employed  to  designate  merely  the  ex- 
tremity, tenuity,  or  impalpable  state  of  pulverulent  sub- 
stances, it  afibrds  no  just  n-ound  finr  the  aoove  conclusion. 
From  certain  passages  in  Pliny  and  Galen  there  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wne  well  acquainted 
with  the  distillation  of  arcMuatic  waters.  Indeed  Nieander,  a 
Greek  poet  and  physician  who  lived  140  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  employs  the  terms  iftfiJi  ambix  and  distilla 
tion  in  describing  the  preparation  of  roso-water.  From 
ambix,  which  signifies  a  pot,  the  Arable  name  alambic  or 
alembic  is  derived.  The  words  pot  and  poteen  are  used  in 
the  same  way  by  the  modem  Irish  to  designate  a  stilt  and 
its  spirituous  product  It  is  obvious  that  distillation  must 
have  been  a  familiar  process  to  the  countrymen  of  Avi" 
cenna,  since,  in  his  traatise  of  catarrh,  he  compares  the 
human  body  to  an  alembic ;  he  r^ards  the  belly  as  the  cu- 
curbit or  body,  and  the  head  as  its  capital,  through  which 
the  humours  distil,  passing  off  by  the  nostrils  as  its  beak. 

Arncddns  cte  Villa  Nova,  a  diemicel  phyridan  of  the  thir- 

*  Tba  Im*  etymoloity  U  alGohol  b  DQcecMln.  Tbe  Anbic  woAi  kohl,  with 
lh«  aitieto  •!  pnOxed,  ugDiftM '  uttawny  i«duc«iLtaB  tap  pq«^,  tmi  ua«4 
M a aoUyritw  for  tbr  trjtt:    Digitized  \j\J\IJ^\\i. 
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teanth  oentory,  is  the  flntt  author  vho  Bi>eaks  explicitly  of  an 
intoxicating  spirit  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  and 
be  doscribes  it  as  a  recent  disooTery.  He  considen  it  to  be 
the  universal  panacea  so  long  sought  after  in  vain.  His 
Aisiaple  Raymond  Lully,  of  Majorca,  declares  this  admirable 
eaaonoe  of  wine  to  be  an  wnimation  of  the  Divinity,  an 
dement  newly  revealed  to  man,  but  hid  from  anttqui^ 
beewao  the  human  race  were  then  too  young  to  need  this 
bererasB,  destined  to  ren  -  the  energies  of  modem  decre- 
^tudo.  Ha  fbrther  ima^ned  that  the  discovery  of  this 
aqma  vitte,  as  it  was  called,  indicated  the  approaching  con- 
summation of  all  thinn-'the  end  of  the  world.  However 
mueh  he  erred  as  to  uie  vahie  of  this  remarkable  essence, 
be  truly  fbresaw  its  vast  influence  upon  Che  condition  of 
man,  since  to  both  ctvilised  and  uncivilised  nations  it  has 
realized  inBnitely  greater  evils  than  were  threatened  in  the 
fkbled  box  of  Pandora. 

In  his  *  Chemical  Theatre,'  written  towards  the  oonolusun 
of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  Raymond  Lully  deacribea  the 
distillation  of  ardent  spirits  thus : — 

'  Limpid  and  well-ibvoured  red  or  white  wine,*  aaya  he, 
*  is  to  be  digested  during  20  days  in  a  olose  veuel  by  the 
heat  of  l^mentinff  horse-dung,  and  to  be  tlwn  distilled 
in  a  sand  bath  with  a  very  genw  fire.  The  bue  water  of 
life  will  eomo  over  in  precious  dro^  which,  being  rectified 
1^  three  or  Ibnr  snccewiva  distillations,  will  aibid  the  won- 
derful qinnitumcB  of  wine-' 

'  To  prove  its  purity,'  adds  he^  *  if  a  rag  be  dipped  in  it, 
and  kindled,  it  will  not  become  moist,  but  consume  away.* 

AH  the  oldw  writers  imagined  that  aqua  viUe  imbibed 
from  the  fire  its  inflammable,  heating,  and  exhilarating 
qualities;  so  in  order  to  int^eaiie  these  qualities  to  the 
utmost,  they  prescribed  tedious  and  repeated  warm  diges- 
tions of  the  wine  before  it  was  put  into  the  alembic,  and  an 
exceedingly  slow  distillation  that  eadi  drop  might  come 
over  instmct  with  fire. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  oonsidor  distillation  solely 
in  reference  to  the  production  of  alcohol.  The  process, 
when  applied  to  diBtUled  waters,  ssthers,  and  oils,  beloi^ 
to  pharmacy,  chemistiy,  perfiimoy,  &e. 

The  snbfeet  natunilr  divides  itaalf  into  two  brmndm: 
1,  the  Ibrmation of  tne  alcohol;  itioUminatioafitomtba 
inKTodients  wldi  vhidi  it  is  mixed. 

The  only  substences  employed  in  this  country  in  the  m»- 
nufkcture  of  ardent  qiirita  upon  the  great  sinle  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  com,  such  as  barley,  rye,  wheat;  oaO, 
buckwheat,  and  maize.  Peas  and  beans  also  have  been' 
occasionally  used  in  small  quantity  The  principles  in 
these  grains  from  which  the  spirits  are  indirectly  produced 
are  starch  and  a  little  sweet  mucilage,  which,  by  a  peculiar 
process  called  mafhing,  are  converted  into  a  species  of 
sugar.  It  is  the  sugar  so  formed  which  is  the  immediate 
generator  of  alcohol,  by  the  process  of  fermentation. 
Hennstadt  estimated  that  two  pounds  of  starch  properly 
treated  would  yield  one  quart  of  whiskey,  of  epecifio  gravity 
0.9427.  The  following  kinds  of  corn  afford  of  spirits  of  the 
said  strength  the  quantities  annexed  to  them  in  the  scale : 

100  pounds  of  wheat   .    40  to  4S  pounds  of  whiskey, 
n  tye        .    36  to  43  M 

„  barley  .  40  „ 
„  oats  .  36  „ 
„  buckwheat  40  n 
.,)        maize    .   40  „ 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  says  Hermstitdt,  that  100 
•pounds  of  com  will  yield,  upon  an  average,  40  pounds  of 
spirits  of  the  above  -specific  gravity.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  100  pounds  or  two  bushels  of  corn  fcodiu^  much 
more  alcohol  in  the  British  distilleries. 

In  mashing  one  or  more  kinds  of  oom,  agreater  orsmaller 
proportion  of  malt  is  always  mixed  with  the  raw  gtain,  and 
Kometimes  malt  alone  is  used,  as  in  the  produotion  of  malt 
lAiskey. 

The  prooess  itf  malting  is  that  incipient  growth  called 
germination,  in  which,  w  the  diseiuagament  of  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  stareh,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  add, 
the  ultimate  Testable  elements  become  combined  in  saeh 
a  proportion  as  to  constitute  a  species  of  sugar.  Halting  is 
the  moM  effectual  method  of  converting  stardi  into  augmr. 
But  it  is  known  from  the  researches  of  Sausanre,  that  if 
starch  in  solution  be  digested  for  some  time  at  summer 
temperatures  with  gluten,  it  wiU  nndwgo  a  ronwluUe 
•diang^  naaily  on»-bair  being  conwrtad  mo  a  tpmim  ct 


sugar,  and  one-ftfth  into  gum.  A  simdar  change  is  mon 
rapidly  effected  upon  starch  by  boiling  its  pasty  solution 
with  one-hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
recent  discovery  of  diastase  by  Perso*  and  Payen  has  en- 
abled us  to  effect  this  curious  conversion  with  much  greater 
certainty,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  possible  l>y  the 
glutoi  or  the  acid.  If  8  or  lOpartsofground  malt  be  mixed 
with  1 00  partBbywngbt  of  starch  previously  diffused  through 
400  parte  of  water,  at  140°  Tahr,  and  if  this  mixture  bo 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  158*  to  166°  for  three  or  four 
hours,  the  nearly  insipid  pas^  liquor  will  beeome  a  limpid 
syrup,  which  may  be  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  into  an 
uncrystallizable  sugar,  capable  of  being  used  as  a  substituto 
for  ordinary  sugar,  not  only  in  the  vinous  fermentation,  but 
in  many  operations  of  the  confectioner.  The  same  change 
which  takes  place  upon  pure  sterch  in  the  above  experi- 
ment is  effected  in  the  prooess  of  mashing  as  carried  on  in 
breweries  and  distilleries.  A  larger  or  smaller  proportion 
of  the /ecula  of  the  corn  is  thereby  converted  into  sugar, 
and  thus  brought  into  a  stote  fit  for  producing  alcohol  by 
fermentation. 

The  manufacture  of  whiskey  or  ardent  spirits  consists  of 
three  distinct operatkins:  first;  nuking;  second, fermenta- 
tion ;  third,  distillation. 

I.  Masking. — ^Either  malt  alone,  or  malt  mixed  with 
other  grains,  and  coarsely  ground,  is  put  into  the  mash-tua 
along  with  a  proper  {Hiiportiou  of  hot  water,  and  the  mix- 
ture IS  subjected  to  agitation  by  a  mechanic^  revolving 
paratus,  exactly  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  breweries 
for  the  maaufecture  of  beer.  When  malt  alone  is  used,  the 
water  first  mn  into  the  mash-tun  among  the  meal  has 
usually  a  temperature  of  160°  or  165"*  Fahrenheit,  but  when 
a  considerable  proportion  of  raw  grain  is  mixed  with  the 
malti  the  water  is  let  on  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  firom 
145°  to  155°,  for  fear  of  making  such  a  pasty  magma  as 
would  not  allow  the  infusion  or  worts  to  drain  readily  off. 

The  following  are  the  auantities  of  malt  and  raw  grain 
mixed  which  have  been  round  to  afford  a  good  product  fit 
whiskey  in  a  well-conducted  Sooteh  distillery ' 

352  bushels  of  malt,  at  40  pounds  per  bushoL 
948      do.      barley;   5^      do.  do 
150      do.      oats,      47|     do.  do. 
150     da      ryok      5^     do.  d) 

1500 

From  each  bushel  of  the  above  mixed  meal  21  gallons  of 
proof  whiskey  (specific  gravity  0.921)  may  be  obtained,  or 
18}  gallons  per  Quarter.  A  few  distillers  are  skilful  enough 
to  extract  20  gallons  from  a  quarter  of  that  mixture.  Ten 
imperial  gallons  may  be  considered  a  feir  proportion  of  water 
to  be  introduced  into  the  mash-tun  for  every  bushel  of  meal 
at  the  firat  inftision.  After  two  or  three  hours*  agitation, 
the  whole  is  left  to  repose  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
the  worts  are  drawn  off  to  about  one-third  the  volume  of 
water  employed,  the  rest  being  entangled  in  a  pasty  state 
among  the  nirina»  About  two-thirds  of  the  first  quantity 
of  water  is  now  let  inte  the  tun,  but  at  a  temperature  some- 
what higher,  and  the  mashing  motioo  is  renewed  for  neady 
half  an  hour.  A  second  period  of  infUsion  or  repose  en- 
sues, after  which  these  second  worts  are  drawn  off.  Both 
infusions  must  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  down  to  the 
temperature  of  80"  or  70"  Fan/.,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
run  into  the  acetous  fermentetion  by  the  n^id  absorption 
of  atmospheric  oxygen.  This  refrigeration  is  usually  effected 
by  exposing  the  wort  for  some  time  in  largti  shallow  cisterns, 
called  coolers,  placed  near  the  top  of  the  building,  where  it 
may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  aerial  ourraits.  But  it  is 
sometimes  cooled  by  beii^  passed  through  serpentine  tubes 
surrounded  with  cold  water,  or  by  the  agency  of  ventilators 
blowing  over  ite  aurfeea  in  extensive  etstwns  only  three  or 
four  inches  deep. 

After  the  semmd  vert  is  drawn  oft  a  third  ({uantity  of 
water,  ftilly  aa  great  ai  tho  first,  t>ut  nsarly  bttling  hoi  is 
run  into  the  mash-tun,  and  well  incorporated  with  the 
magma  hy  agitetion ;  after  repose  this  third  wort  is  also 
drawn  off,  cooled,  and  either  aitectly  mixed  with  the  pre- 
ceding worts,  or  after  it  has  been  concentrated  by  boiling 
down ;  in  most  cases  however  it  is  reserved,  and  used  in- 
stmd  of  water  for  the  first  infusion  of  a  fresh  quantity  of 
meal.  ' 
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*eeted  to  a  my  strict  oode  of  i^^iktimu,  which  are  ad- 
ministered and  mfbreed  hj  the  excise.  One  of  these  pre- 
flchbes  the  range  of  apeeiflo  erarity  at  which  the  worts  may 
he  hiwftilly  let  down  into  the  fermenting  tuns.  The  dis- 
tiller must  give  notioe  to  the  excise  officer  in  attendance, 
hefore  commencing  a  round,  whetho:  he  intends  to  distil, 
from  malt  alone,  or  from  a  mixture  of  it  with  raw  grain, 
and  of  the  density  be  intends  his  worts  to  be  when  intro- 
duoed  into  the  fermenting  backs.  He  may  change  this  no- 
tice at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeka*  when,  upon  another 
notice  of  six  days,  he  may  ehange  his  apedfle  sraTities.  In 
Enf^and  the  law  restriots  the  cuatiUer  to  the  aenuties  be- 
tween 1.0S0  tsA  1^90;  in  Scotland,  between  1.030  and 
1>97S,  which,  for  bren^i  sake,  are  called  50,  90,  30,  and 
75,  omitting  the  1.000  oomraon  to  them  all.  At  these  den- 
sities the  quantities  of  solid  aaccbamm  contained  in  one 
barrel  of  36  imperial  gallons,  are  47.85  Iba.,  BSHm.,  38  lbs,, 
and  70.3  lbs.  respectively. 

The  masbine  and  fermentation  are  jointly  called  ^eu)ut^, 
and  the  perioa  in  which  they  are  carried  on  is  by  law  kept 
quite  distinct  from  the  dUtiUing  period,  the  one  oocuOTing 
usually  one  week,  and  the  other  another  in  rotation.  Aixnit 
ISO  gallons  of  wort  wwash  are  obtained  ftom  each  quarter 
of  com  employed. 

The  first  of  tbe  above  worts  will  have  generally  the  den- 
sity of  1.078  when  the  grain  is  good  and  the  mashing  is 
well  managed,  and  the  second  a  density  of  1.05^  so  uiat 
the  mixture  will  have  a  specific  gravi^  somewhat  abon 
1.060,  and  wOl  contain  about  60  pouoda  of  extract  per  bend. 
Now,  by  the  exdae  rales,  100  ^lons  of  such  wort  ou^  to 
yield  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  evoy  five  degrees  of  attenu- 
ation which  its  specific  gravity  undergoes  in  uie  fermenting 
tun,  so  that  if  it  foils  from  1.060  to  1.000,  12  ^lona  <^ 
proof  spirit  are  supposed  to  he  generated,  and  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  distiller.  If  he  understand  his  buuness 
well,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  from  5  to  10  per  cent  more 
than  the  law  requires.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  examination  be- 
fore the  Molasses  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1831,  states  that  in  one  year,  reckoning  by  computation 
from  the  above  data,  be  showed  produce  for  60,000  or  70,000 
gallons  more  than  the  ivesumed  quantity,  and  paid  duty 
accordingly ;  and  that  m  1830  he  was  charged  for  80,000 
gallons  «  spirits  actually  produced  beyond  the  presumptive 
charge,  according  to  tiw  attenuated  gravi^  ttf  the  worts. 

In  eonsequenoe  of  an  alteratiott  in  the  exdae  lawa  about 
twelve  years  ago,  the  dtstilleia  were  allowed  to  ferment 
worts  of  less  density  than  they  previously  oould,  and  have 
been  able  to  effect  a  more  productive  fermeutation.  They 
have  been  also  enabled  thereby  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
malt  in  the  mixed  meaL  Formerly  they  were  accustomed 
to  use  three  parts  of  malt  to  four  parts  of  barley,  or  two  to 
three,  but  they  soon  diminished  the  malt  to  one-fifth,  and 
latterly  to  one-eighth,  or  one-tenth,  of  the  whole  grain. 
One  principal  use  of  malt,  besides  its  fhmishio^  the  sac- 
charine ferment  called  diastase,  is  to  keep  the  mash  magma 
porous,  and  facilitate  the  drainage  of  the  worts. 

The  cost  at  vdiich  whiahay  may  be  made  in  Sn^and  is 
thus  statedlnrl&.Smidi:— When  harlots  38«.  per  quarter, 
he  lepkoitt  that  one  gaLLon  cf  proof  ^tnts  oosti  S#.  Iwoom 
or  meal,  U.  Sd  for  the  charge  of  manuftcturing,  SdL  as  the 
duty  on  malt  employed,  and  7».  6d.  as  the  duty  on  spirit, 
amounting  altogether  to  1 0«.  1  Od.  If  we  consider  that  m»n 
18  to  20  ^lons  of  proof  stnrits  may  be  made  from  eight 
bushels  or  one  quarter  of  mixed  grain,  we  must  think  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Smith's  somewhat  overclumd.  Indeed 
good  proof  spirito  may  be  bought  from  some  distillers  at  a 
considerably  less  price,  which  proves  either  that  they  can 
manufacture  the  artide  more  economically,  ox  Hat  they 
make  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  revenue. 

II.  Fermentation. 

Tbia  is  undoubtedly  the  moat  intricate,  as  it  is  the  most 
imwHtant  proceM  in  distillation,  but  unfortunately  one 
hltnerto  itndied  with  too  little  regard  to  scientiflc  precision 
b^  the  distaier.  Ei^arimenta  have  proved  that  the  quan- 
tity of  taceharine  matter  converted  mftt  alcohol  is  depen- 
dent upon  tbe  ^portion  of  forment  or  yeast  introduced 
into  tbe  worts ;  if  too  little  be  used  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
will  remain  undeoomposed,  and  if  too  much,  the  spirits  will 
contract  a  disagreeable  taste.  Id  general,  the  worts  are 
let  down  at  tbe  spedfie  gravity  <tf  1.050  or  1.060,  and  at  a 
temperature  varying  *from  60"  to  70"  Fahr.,  and  for  ev^ 
lOO  gallon*  one  gaum  of  ^ood  port«  veast  is  immediately 
poured  in  and  wonnii^ly  ineor|MratcA  by  agitation  widi  a 


stirrer.  When  by  the  attenuation  the  densitr  is  '^'miqiffhfii 
to  1.035  one  half  gallon  more  is  added,  and  another  half 
gallon  at  the  density  of  i  .025,  after  which  the  worts  usually 
receive  no  further  addition  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of 
tbe  formenting  mass  rises  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
the  yeast  8  or  10  degrees,  and  sometimes  more ;  so  that  it 
reaches  in  some  cases  the  85th  or  90th  degree  of  Fahreu- 
beit's  scale.  From  the  appearance  of  the  froth  or  scum  tlie 
experienced  distiller  can  form  a  tolemhly  correct  judgment 
as  to  the  pogresi  and  quality  of  the  mrmoitation.  The 
greatest  deviwin  uiuaUy  tuea  place  within  thirty-six 
hours  after  the  commencement  vt  the  nraoess.  The  object  of 
the  nnnn&eturer  of  spirits  is  to  push  the  attenuation  aa  for 
as  poaaiUe,  whidi  so  nr  differs  from  XhiA  of  tbe  beer-brewer, 
who  wishes  always  to  preserve  a  portion  <tf  the  saccharine 
matter  undeeompoaed  to  give  flavour  and  body  to  his  be- 
vamge.  The  first  appearance  of  fermentation  shows  itself 
by  a  ring  of  froth  round  the  edge  of  the  vat  usually  within 
aa  hour  after  tbe  addi^on  of  the  yeast ;  and  in  iob  course 
of  five  hours  the  extrication  of  carbonic  add  from  the  par- 
ticles throu^iout  the  whole  body(of  tbe  liquet  causes  frothy 
bubbles  to  cover  its  entire  surfru».  The  tempoature  mean- 
while rises  from  1 0  to  1 5  degrees  according  to  circumstances. 
The  greater  the  mass  of  liquid,  tbe  lower  tbe  temperature  a  t 
which  it  was  let  down  into  the  tun,  and  the  colder  tbe  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  the  more  slowly  will  the  phenomena 
of  formmtattoa  be  devdoped  under  m  like  noportion  of 
yaast  and  dendty  of  tbe  worts.  In  general  urge  vata 
aflbrd  a  better  result  than  small  ones*  on  account  ctf  the 
equality  of  the  piooess.  It  is  reokoaed  good  work  when  the 
specific  gravity  comes  down  to  1.000,  or  that  of  water ;  and 
superior  work  when  it  foils  4     5  below  it,  or  to  0.995. 

After  thirty-six  hours  upon  the  moderate  scale  the  yeasty 
flroth  begins  to  subside,  and  when  the  attenuation  gets  more 
advanced;  the  greater  part  of  it  falls  to  the  bottom  on  account 
of  its  density  relatively  to  the  subjacent  fluid.  In  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  the  liquor  begins  to  grow  dear,  and 
becomes  comparatively  tranquiL  It  om  been  deemed  ad- 
vantageous towards  the  perfection  of  the  formentation  to 
rouse  up  the  wash  occasionally  with  a  proper  stirrer,  and  in 
some  cases  to  increase  its  temperature  a  few  degrees  by  the 
traaamisiion  of  steam  thnnig^  a  serpentine  pipe  coiled  round 
the  udea  of  the  vat  Some  have  imaginea  that  a  oonsider- 
ahle  portion  spirit  it  carried  off  by  tbe  great  volume  of 
carbonic  add  evolved,  and  have  moposed  to  sava  it  by 
covering  the  vats  air  tight,  and  conawwng  the  gaa  through 
a  pipe  in  the  lids  into  a  vessd  containing  water.  The  eco- 
nomy of  this  apparatus  is  not  worth  the  e^qtense  and  trouble 
which  it  occasions.  The  dtstillerg  content  themselves  with 
eododng  their  vats  after  the  first  violence  of  the  action 
under  tolerably  tu;ht  covers. 

Mr.  Octavius  Smith,  the  eminent  distiller  of  Thames 
Bank,  states  in  his  examination  before  the  Molasses  Com- 
mittee, that  the  acetous  fermentation  is  always  proceeding 
simultaneously  with  the  vinous  formentation ;  for  judging  by 
the  usual  tests  there  is  always  a  slight  degree  of  aodity  in 
formenting  wash;  that  vinegar  ia  in  foot  forming  aloi:^  with 
alcohol,  or  that  while  the  attenuation  is  inoreating,  acetie 
acid  ia  being  formed.  Thia  important  foot,  whien  agreea 
with  our  own  wcperienoe,  serves  to  show  how  nrj  folla- 
cious  a  test  tbe  attenuation  or  diminution  of  density  is  of 
the  amount  of  alcohol  generated  and  existing  in  a  fbr- 
mented  wash.  The  acetic  add  'along  with  the  undeoom- 
posed mucilaginous  starch  may.  iu  net,  so  for  counteract 
the  attenuati^  effoct  of  tbe  spirits  as  to  produce  a  spedfio 
navity  which  ahall  indicate  10  or  15  per  cent  less  spirit 
than  la  actually  present  in  the  wash.  Henoe  the  excise 
officer^  should  be  instructed  to  use  test-stiUs  in  order  to 
verify  upon  a  small  aliq\iot  part  the  real  quanti^  of  distil- 
lable  aloobol  contained  in  each  bock  of  wash.  After  due 
agitation  of  the  wash  three  samples  should  ha  taken  by  the 
dipping  cylinder,  or  sinking-jar,  one  ftom  ibB  bottom,  one 
fivm  the  middle,  and  one  from  the  top ;  which  being  mixed 
aod  -distiUed  would  denote  oaotly  uu  whole  quantity  of 
spirit  that  coidd  possibly  be  ej^racted. 

This  tuat-ntill  was  clearly  described  and  forcibly  i>ressed 
upon  tbe  attention  of  tbe  exchequer  by  Dr.  Urc  in  his 
several  examinatipns  before  the  said  Molasses  Commit- 
tee. The  distillers  in  general,  as  nu^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected, scouted  the  idea  of  the  possibility  o£  ascertaining^ 
the  quantity  of  spiriu  in  a  large  back,  from  tbe  distillation 
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Mwvt  <Mie-tenth  of  m  pint),  he  had  obtained  a  pioduoe 
of  spirit  corresponding  very  nearly  witii  the  result  of 
the  distillmtion  of  ten  gallons  of  the  same  mwh  in  a 
proper  stilL  And  Mr.  O-  Smith,  trhen  closely  quesUoned, 
admitted  that  means  might  he  devised  to  enable  an 
«xeiie  officer  to  perfbnn  Uw  above  analytioal  distillation 
with  as  great  preeiaion  as  the  acventiflo  man  who  had  con- 
trived toe  mpparatns  for  lum.  The  prevent' ve  check,  or 
actennation,  aa  it  is  called,  which  the  excise  apply  to  the  fer- 
mented  wash,  is  good  Ibr  very  little  against  a  fraudulent 
distiller,  because  lie  can  bo  easily  introduce  immediately 
before  ^te  visit  of  the  officer,  towards  the  end  of  the  fei^ 
mentation,  such  a  quantity  d  salt  as  will  bo  alter  the  den- 
sity as  eompletel^to  disguise  and  flonoeal  seven  or  eight  per  ; 
cent,  of  the  spirit,  without  in  the  least  injuring  its  quality 
in  the  act  of  distillatiou.  In  fact,  Ht.  O.  Smith  acknow- 
ledges to  its  fhll  extent  the  futility,  or  rather  nullity,  of 
that  cheek,  for  he  says,  *  I  conceive  that  any  check  which 
does  not  approximate  any  nearer  to  the  fkct  than  that  just 
alluded  to  (the  attenuitod  gravity^  is  almost  useless,  ina»- 
much  as  a  distnier  willing  to  evade  the  duty,  oould  do  so, 
IS  the  difiienee  between  the  charge  of  the  saoeharometer 
and  the  aetnal  spirit  predneed,  allows  ample  room  for  the 
nott  exorlntant  smuggler.**  Mr.  Wiluam  Baker,  sur- 
refiag-^eueal  examiner  of  excise,  describes  a  mode  of 
imogglmg  t3M  tfirita  which  would  enable  the  diBtillM:  to 
make  the  quantity  run  off  coincide  with  the  quantity  shown 
by  the  above  fraudulent  density.  'There  was  a  pipe  flut- 
eoed  beftire  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  worm,  and  it  was 
larried  through  the  wall  into  another  part  of  the  build- 
□g.'  t  Any  person  may  perceive  how  easy  it  is,  with  the 
Ktual  distillatory  apparatus,  to  lead  a  small  branch  tube 
from  any  point  of  tiie  worm  throi^h  the  side  or  bottom  of 
the  worm-tub  into  a  concealed  subterraneous  receiver. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  actual  insecurity  of  the  re- 
venue from  the  distillation  of  whisky  with  the  multiplicity 
^precautionB  taken  to  prevent  frauds;  self-interest  on  the 
one  band  bnng  so  mneu  stronger  and  sharper  than  duty  on 
theotber.  *£xitnunationswitiiusareoonstantl^maldng;  for 
example,  we  are  snrveyed  this  morning  at  six  o'clow,  the 
officers  taka  tbev  accounts  and  gai^res,  make  calculations, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  occupying  several  hours :  at  ten 
o'clock  uey  again  survey,  going  over  the  whole  ground, 
where  they  continue  a  considerable  time,  frequently  until 
the  ftueceeoing  officer  oomes  on  duty :  at  evening  too  another 
survey  tskee  place,  similar  to  the  former,  but  not  by  the 
same  people ;  then  at  evening,  six,  the  survey  is  repeated : 
at  evening,  ten,  there  comes  another  survey,  by  an  officer 
vho  had  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  previous  surveys 
of  that  day.  He  is  not  relieved  until  morning,  six,  of  the 
day  following;  in  addition  to  which,  we  are  subject  to 
treqaent  and  uncertain  visits  of  the  surveyor  and  geoenl 
aurve^or:  we  are  never  out  of  their  hands.*  { 

It  u  computed  th^  every  S  degrees  of  attenoation.  as  it 
a  called,  that  every  diminutimi  of  the  number  i  upon 
the  spedfle  gnvi^  in  the  third  place  of  decimals,  onght  to 
produce  I  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  or  1  gallon  out  of  100,  as 
fbrmerlj  stated;  so  that  if  the  wort  m  set  at  1.055,  and 
oime  down  to  1 . 000,  1 1  gallons  of  proof  spirUs  are  charge- 
able upon  each  100  of  such  wash.  In  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  worts,  1  gallon  of  proof  spirits  was  calculated  for 
nery  four  similar  degrees  of  attenuation.  But  distillation 
from  suear  or  molasses-wash  is  now  illegal.  With 
onn-wash,  there  is  never  more  than  four-flflha  of  the 
Bccbaiine  matter  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbo- 
nic acid,  in  the  best-managed  fermentation,  and  fre- 
quently indeed  much  less.  In  fact,  each  pound  of  real 
sugar  mnr  be  resolved  1^  a  snccessfiil  imoess  into  half  a 
pound  of  aleoholfOT  into  about  one  pound  (tf  proof  spirit; 
sad  heuoe  as  a  solution  of  sugar  at  the  density  of  1*060,  ctm- 
tarns  IS  pCT  cent,  by  we^bt,  or  16  per  cent,  by  measure, 
which  n  nearly  1.7  pounds  per  giulon,  it  sbiouU  yield 
Dcariy  170  pounds  frrom  100  gallons,  or  180  pound  measures 
equal  to  18  gallons  of  proof  spirit;  whereas  100  gallons 
of  corn-wash*  fommted  at  the  above  density,  are  computed 
by  the  exdse  law  to  yield  only  12  gallons,  and  seldom  pro- 
duce more  than  13  and  a  small  fhiction.  There  is  tttus 
therefore  a  wide  di&rence  between  the  produce  of  spirit 
from  real  saccharine  matter  as  fermented  by  the  man  of 
Kience,  and  the  produce  obtained  by  our  best  malt  and 
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grain  distillers.  The  main  defect  lies  undoubtedly  in  the 
very  imperfect  sacchariflcation  of  the  fecula  of  the  corn 
in  the  mashing  process,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  re- 
quire to  be  entirely  remodelled*  and  condocteil  upon  mnnder 
and  more  acientiftc  principles. 

In  the  huge  fmienting  vats  used  by  the  com  distiUen 
of  this  country,  the  Itementation  goes  on  fu  more  slowly 
than  wlwn  conducted  upon  the  modnate  scale  refined  to 
in  the  aooonnt  of  this  process  given  above.  About  1  gallon 
of  yeast  is  added  at  first  toe  every  100  gallons  of  watt,  and 
a  half  gallon  additional  upon  each  of  the  succeeding  four 
days,  making  in  the  whole  3  per  cent ;  when  less  can  be  made 
to  suffice,  t^  spirits  will  be  better  flavoured.  The  ftr- 
mentation  goes  on  during  from  six  to  twelve  dajrs,  according 
to  the  modiiying  influence  of  the  circumstances  above 
enumerated.  After  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  tuns  ore 
covered  in,  so  as  to  obstruct,  in  a  oertain  degree,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  supposed  that  this  gas 
in  excess  ihvours  fermentation.  The  temperature  is  usually 
greatest  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  it  sometimes  rises 
to  85"  FabtL,  from  the  starting  pitch  of  60*  or  56*.  When- 
ever the  attenuation  has  reaehed  the  lowest  point  by  the 
hydrometer,  the  wash  ought  to  be  distilled,  imoe  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  aloohd  begins  to  be  converted  into 
acetic  acid.  This  aoidiflcation  may  be  partially  repressed 
by  the  exctusim  of  abnospherio  o^rgen. 

IIL  DiatiUaHon. 

There  is  no  chemical  apparatus  which  has  undergone  so 
many  metamorphoses  as  the  still  and  oondenser.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  has  beenalresdy  represented  and  described. 
rALEMBic.}  It  may  be  considered  to  have  reached  its 
highest  point  of  pnrfbotion,  as  to  power  and  rapidity  of 
work,  in  Scotland,  when  the  distUlers  paid  a  stipulated 
sum  per  annum  to  the  revenue  for  the  privilege  of  a  still  of 
a  certain  siie,  and  when  therefore  they  derived  a  profit 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  they  could  run  off 
in  a  given  time.  In  the  year  1 799.  from  a  report  proi^ented 
to  the  Houae  of  Commons,  it  appeani  that  the  Scotch  d^- 
tillers  at  that  time  were  able  to  work  off  80  gallons  of  wash 
in  eight  minutes,  and  the  duty  was  levied  accordingly ;  but 
very  soon  aftsrwards  they  contrived  means  of  doins;  the 
same  thiiw  in  about  three  minutes.  The  stills  ma^e  for 
such  rapid  operation  were  shallow,  and  exposed  a  g'cat 
surfiuie  to  the  fire.  One  of  them  is  figured  aid  described 
in  Ure's  *  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'  Since  the  year  1815, 
the  whiskey  duties  nave  been  levied  on  the  quantity  dis- 
tilled, independent  of  the  capacity  of  the  still.  This  change 
has  introduced  a  modification  in  the  distilling  apparatus, 
with  the  view  of  combining  purity  of  product  with  economy 
of  time.  The  body  of  the  stdl  ia'still  comparatively  flat,  so 
as  to  expose  a  large  sur&ce  to  the  fire ;  but  the  tapering 
upper  part,  corresponding  to  the  capital  of  an  alembic,  is 
m»de  very  long,  nsuig  sometimes  15  or  20  feet  before  it 
terminates  in  the  worm  pipe  or  refrigeratory  for  condensa- 
tion. 

Great  distiUeries  are  usually  mounted  witii  two  stills,  a 
larger  and  a  smaller.  The  former  is  the  irwA  still,  and 
servw  to  distil  from  the  fermented  worts  a  weak  crude 
spirit  called  lowwinet;  the  latter  is  the  low-wine  still, 
and  rectifies  by  a  second  process  the  poduct  of  the  first 
distillation.  In  these  successive  distillations  a  quantity  of 
fotid  oil,  derived  from  the  com,  comes  over  along  with  the 
first  and  last  portions  received,  and  constitutes  by  its  com- 
bination what  is  styled  the  strong  and  weak  fcdnU  in  the 
language  of  the  distilleries.  These  ntilky  foints  are  care- 
fully separated  from  the  limjod  spirit  by  turning  them 
as  they  b^in  to  flow  from  the  worm-end  into  distinct 
channds,  which  lead  to  smrata  ncehera. 

From  these  receivars  the  variona  qualities  of  spirit,  low 
wines,  and  fronts,  ai^  for  ttie  puipoee  cf  xedimllatim, 
pumped  up  into  charging  backs,  from  which  the^  are  ma 
in  gauged  quantities  into  the  low-wine  and  spirit  stills. 
The  pumps  afford  many  fucilities  to  the  firaudulent  distill 
for  abstracting  spirits  without  the  cognizance  of  tiie  excise, 
and  thus  ii^urii^  at  once  the  frdr  dwer  and  the  revenue. 
It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  a  distillery  so  that  pumps 
would  be  quite  superseded,  with  their  numerous  joints  and 
screws,  and  to  conduct  the  spirituous  liquids  from  the  ap< 

firopriate  receivers  to  the  chargers  and  stills,  on  successive 
evels,  through  a  series  of  pipes,  without  external  orifice. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modorn  distillation 
is  the  aeoompluhment  of  this  essential  analysis  of  tlwiin> 
pure  spirit  at  one  openUion.  >=C9ikiitiiMiy  bad  beerf^iii^ 
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hmiliar  with  the  pneumatio  apparatus  of  Woiitfe,  without 
jhinldaK  of  its  adaptation  to  distillery  apparatus,  when 
Edouaxd  Adam,  an  Ulitarate  operative,  after  attending  by 
aoeident  a  ohemical  lecture  at  MoatpeUier,  where  he  taw 
that  apparatus,  immediately  employed  it  for  obta^ino;  flue 
brandy,  of  any  desired  strength, '  at  ona  and  the  sMueheat* 
He  obtainad  «  patent  for  this  invention  in  July,  1801.  and 
■Doa  afterwK^  wu  envied  by  his  sueoess  to  iet  i^i  in 
<ity  a  magniieeiit  distillaqr.  which  attraoted  tha  admiia^ 
of  all  tha  pnetioal  cbamiita  of  ibe  day.  In  Novembo; 
1 803,  be  ohtainad  a  ootiflieate  ef  improvraiaiits  wfane^  ha 
eould  axitoaai  tnm  vim,  at  one  prooaas.  the  whole  of 
its  aloohol.  Adam  waa  n  overioyed  titer  making  his 
first  esfteziments,  tint,  like  anoUier  Arohimedes,  he  ran 
about  tne  ilrastB  Celtiiif  every  body  of  the  surprising  re- 
sults of  his  new  invention.  About  toe  same  time,  Solimani. 
professar  «f  diemistry  at  Montoellier,  and  Isaac  Berard. 
distiller  in  the  department  of  Gard,  having  contrived  two 
distinct  systems  of  apparatus,  each  most  inKenious,  and 
obtaining  results  Uttle  inferior  to  those  of  Adam,  became 
m  oonseouenoe  iMmidable  rivals  of  his  fome  and  fortune. 

Into  toe  description  of  these  stills,  of  those  of  Derosne, 
Baglioni,  &o.,  on  the  continetU,  or  of  their  many  modiflca- 
tioDS  in  this  ooontiy.  the  limits  ctf  this  article  do  not  allow 
us  to  eotar.  In  the  treatiaaR  of  Lmormaad  and  Dubrun- 
fkut»  the  oonstruetiaB  itf  ttilla  is  daaexibedvith  a  minuteness 
of  detail  snffiotent  to  satisfy  the  most  ourious  inquirers. 
We  shall  oontent  ouno^as  with  investigating  the  aoientific 
principles  of  a  peribet  spirit  stiU,  and  with  a  delineation 
of  its  outlines. 

The  boiling  point  of  aloohol  varies  with  its  stroigth,  in 
confbnttitv  wufa  the  numbers  in  the  fi>*kiwing  table. 

BolUBKimiatby 
SpMUciGnivU7.  FahnoheU'B  Sokls. 

0*8575 

0*8631 

0*8765 

0*8892 

0*9013 


BoUlnil 

SpMUfl  OrsTlty.  VUmn: 


0-7939 
0-8034 
0-8118 
0*81»4 
0-6865 
0-8338 
0*8897 
0-8456 
0*8518 


168- 5" 
168-0 

168-  5 

169-  0 
178-« 

178-  S 
175*0 
177-0 

179-  0 


0-9186 
0*9234 
0*9SS6 


isro 

183-0 
187*0 
190*0 
194*0 
197*0 
199*0 
801*0 


Henee  ihe  lower  the  teuperature  of  the  q»tritaoaa  va- 
pour which  enters  into  the  refrigerator^  the  stronger  and 
finer  will  the  condensed  spirit  b^  beeause  the  noxious  oils 
are  less  volatile  than  aloohol,  and  come  over  chiefly  with 
the  aqueous  vapour.  A  perfect  still  should  therefore  con- 
stit  of  three  parte  r  first,  the  imourbit  or  boilv;  8ee<»d,  die 


rectifier  for  mterceptmg  the  greater  part  of  the  watery  par- 
ticles, and  the  whole  of  the  com  oil ;  and  third,  the  refVige- 
rator.  Such  a  construction  is  represented  in fi/f.  1, 2,  and  3, 
in  which  the  resources  of  the  most  refined  French  stills  are 
combined  with  a  simplicity  and  solidity  of  construction 
suited  to  the  grain  custiUeries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Three  principal  objects  are  obtained  by  this  arrangement  - 
first,  the  extraction  from  fomented  wort  or  wine,  at  one 
i^ieratiDn,  of  a  spirit  of  any  desired  deanness  and  strength ; 
second,  a  great  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  fuel;  third, 
fteadom  from  all  dang«  of  blowing  up  or  buling  ovor  by 
mismanaged  firing.  When  a  mixture  of  tiie  akoncd,  water, 
and  essential  oil,  in  the  state  of  vi^iour,  is  passed  upwards 
through  a  series  of  winding  passage?,  maintained  at  a  re- 
gulated d^ree  of  heat,  from  170"  to  180^,  the  aloohol  alone, 
in  notable  proportion,  retains  the  elastic  fonn,and  proceeds 
onward  into  the  refiigeratory  tub^  in  which  these  passages 
terminate,  while  the  water  and  the  oil  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure condensed  and  retained  in  these  pitsgtw,  so  as  to  drop 
back  into  the  body  of  the  atilU  and  be  diBohuged  with  the 
efiiete  residuum. 

The  system  of  chaanels  shown  in  Jig.  2  is  so  contrived 
as  to  bring  the  compound  vapours  wnich  rise  from  the 
alembic  A  into  intimate  and  extensive  contact  with  me 
tallic  surfaces,  immersed  in  a  water-bath,  and  maintained 
at  any  desired  tempuatuie  by  a  sdf-r^gulating  Uiermoatat 
or  heat-govcomor.  The  neck  of  the  alembio  tapers  upwards 
as  shown  at  B,  I ;  and  at  C.  fig.  8.  it  enters  the  bottom 
or  ingress  vestibule  of  the  rectifier  C  F.  F  is  its  top  or  egress 
vestibule,  which  oommunioates  with  the  under  one  by  pa- 
rallel cases,  or  rectangular  channels  D,  D,  D,  whose  widdi 
is  small  compared  with  their  length  and  height  These 
cases  are  open  at  top  and  bottom,  where  they  are  soldered 
or  riveted  into  a  general  iVame  within  the  cavity,  inclosed 
by  the  two  covers  F,  G,  which  are  secured  round  their  edges 
B,  B,  E,  with  bolts  and  necking.  Saoh  case  is  occupied  with 
a  numerous  series  of  shelves  or  trays,  placed  at  small  dis- 
tances over  each  other,  in  a  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined 
position,  of  which  a  side  view  is  given  in  fig.  3,  and  croea 
sections  at  D,  D,  D,  fig,  8.  Each  shelf  is  turned  up  a  little 
at  the  two  edges  aiu  the  one  end,  but  shtped  down  at  the 
other  end,  so  that  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  top  may  be 
made  to  flow  baokwaids  and  ftvwarda  in  its  descent  through 
the  system  of  shelves,  w  indioated  by  tibe  spouts  in  fig.  3. 
The  shelves  of  each  ease  are  framed  togauier  by  two  or 
more  vertical  metallic  rods,  which  pass  down  thnnigh  Aem, 
and  are  fixed  to  each  shelf.  On  removing  the  oover,  the 
sets  of  shelves  may  he  readily  lifted  out  of  tha  cases  to  ba 
cleaned ;  and  ue  henoe  called  mowMe. 


The  mtervals  T,  1. 1,  fig.  2,  between  tne  two  cases,  are 
left  ftea  for  the  e.rcuUtion  of  tha  water  oontained  in 


the  bath-A-essel  G.G; 
narrower  than  the 


these  intervals  being  .considerably 
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ne  mrfiua  of  the  reetifyii^;  ciitBrn.  Bbown  by  two  diT 
fierent  sections  in  'jiff,  8  and  8.  H,  K,  J^s.  8  and 
4.  is  Iha  thnmuatat  or  faeftt^torenior,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  pair  of  tongi.  Eadi  is  a  eompound  bar,  c<m- 
^isting  of  ailat  bar  or  ruler  of  steel,  end  me  of  line  alloy, 
ri-veted  ftcawise  tMether,  having  their  edges  up  and 
dovn.  The  links  at  K  are  joined  to  the  fi«e  mds  of  these 
eotnponnd  bars,  which  rece£ag  by  increase  of  temperature, 
and  approaching  by  its  decrease,  act  through  a  lever  upon 
the  stop-cock  L,  fixed  to  the  pipe  of  a  cold  water  reservoir, 
and  are  so  adjusted  by  a  sorew-nut,  that  whenever  the  water 
in  the  bath-vessel  Ot,  G  rises  above  the  desired  temperatoie, 
cold  water  will  bo  admitted  through  the  st(H>-cook  L  and 
pipe  N  into  the  bottom  of  the  cislem,  and  wfll  displace  the 
over-heated  water  by  the  overflow  j^pe  M.  Thus  a  perfect 
equilibrium  of  caloric  may  be  maintained,  and  alcoholic 
vuonr  of  ooTrespondeiit  unilbrmi^  be  transmitted  to  the 
rempreratory. 

pig.  5  is  tbe  refhgeratoiy,  consisting  of  a  double  tube, 
placed  in  a  zigzag  direction,  bttt  in  one  ;^ane,  and  supported 
by  the  two  uprignt  beams.  Hie  alcoholic  vapour  enters  at 
the  orifice  K,  and  descends  along  the  inner  tube  marked 
hy  dotted  lines  till  it  becomes  condensed  by  the  counter- 
enirent  of  water  continwdly  ascending  in  the  annular  space 
between  that  block-tin  or  copper  tnbe.  and  the  outer  oast- 
iron  pipe  F.  The  water  of  condensation  enters  into  that 
annular  space  at  the  point  G,  being  supplied  by  the  pipe  D. 
and  the  nose  of  the  stop-eock  L.  The  fiinnel  into  which 
the  cold  water  is  poured  must  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
point  K,  from  which  that  water  is  discharged,  after  having 
been  heated  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  ak)o- 
holic  mapour  last  exposed  to  its  influence. 

When  water  has  its  particles  kept  by  any  means  at 
rest,  it  beoomes  a  Teiy  bad  eonmietor  of  ealorie;  it 
aeqairBB  its  maximum*  oondueting:  or  cooling  power, 
only  when  its  particles  are  set  in  rapid  and  eontiBuons 
motion.  The  present  construction  of  worm  is  calcu- 
lated to  effect  the  most  complete  reflrigeration  of  the 
vapours  with  the  smallest  expenditure  or  cold  water,  and 
to  turn  out  the  spirit  at  B  in  the  coolest  state.  It  has, 
moreoTOT,  two  subsidiary  recommendations,  one  to  the  die- 
tiller,  and  another  to  the  revenue.  Its  interior  mee^  be  most 
easily  cleaned  by  unscrewing  the  holts  of  the  jomts  G  G, 
and  ninnin|;  sponge-rammers  through  the  several  straight 
pipes  of  which  the  series  consists ;  no  offset  or  branch  pipe 
ean  be  taken  from  it  secretly,  as  is  often  practised  upon  the 
worms  immersed  in  worm-tubs  for  fraudulent  purposes.  The 
number  of  torus  in  this  serpentine  may  be  increased  at  the 
ideasttre  of  the  distiller ;  a  few  mly  beii^  renesented  in 
4ie  flpneftr  thesaka  ofiUusttation.  Ifa  small  mtjon  of 
the  overflow  hot  watw  be  made  to  tridkle  down  and  moisten 
the  outside  suTflwes  of  the  two  or  three  upper  lengtlu  of 
the  serpentine,  it  will  by  evaporation  produce  a  consioKarable 
dmree  of  ooolness,  and  hereby  save  cold  water. 

The  preceiUng  still  apparatos  is  worked  as  follows :  into 
the  alembic  put  as  much  fermented  liquor  as  will  protect 
its  bottom  from  being  injured  by  the  flte,  when  it  is  not 
plunged  in  a  bath  <tf  muriate  of  lime,  but  exposed  directly 
to  the  fuel.  As  soon  as  the  ebullition  in  the  alembic  haa 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  6G  to  the  de- 
sired rectifying  {ntch,  whether  170°  or  180*,  the  thermo- 
static instrument  is  to  be  adjusted  by  its  screw-nut,  and 
then  the  commnnication  with  the  charging  bock  or  cistern 
IS  to  he  opened  by  mov^  the  index  of  the  stoiheoek  O 
over  a  proper  portion  of  its  quadrantal  arch.  The  wash 
will  now  deseend  in  a  rcoidated  stream  'ttnough  the  j^pe 
OF,  thenoe  spread  into  the  horisontal  tnbe  P  P,  and  issue 
from  the  orifices  of  distribution  into  the  respective  flat  trays 
or  spouts,  inie  manner  of  its  progress  is  shown  for  one  set 
of  trays  in^.  3.  The  direction  of  the  stream  in  each  shelf 
is  evidenfly  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  shelf  above  and  below 
it ;  the  tomed-up  end  of  one  shelf  corresponding  with  the 
dischai^  slope  of  its  neighbour. 

By  diffusing  the  cool  wash  or  wine  in  a  thin  film  over 
such  an  ample  range  Of  surftces,  the  constant  tendency  of 
the  bath  to  exceed  the  proper  limit  of  temperature  is  coun- 
teracted to  the  utmost  without  waste  of  time  or  fuel ;  for 
the  wash  itself  in  tranritu  becomes  boiling  hot,  and  expe- 
rieoees  a  powerfhl  steam  distillation.  Thus  also  a  very 
moderate  infiox  of  water  through  the  thermostat  stop- 
cock suffices  to  temper  the  both ;  sueh  an  extensiTe  vapo- 
nsatlon  of  Uw  wash  produdng  a  fhr  mare  refrigennt  in- 
fluenoe  than  its  simple  heating  to  the  bolii^  point.  It 


deserves  peculiar  nmark.  that  the  greatest  diftiUatkn  with 
the  least  ftiel  is  here  effected  without  any  pEemne  in  tiie 
alembio ;  fbr  the  passages  aie  all  perviow  to  the  t^nhd^ 
whereas,  in  almost  every  wash-stiU  Wetofbn  cantehed  tea 
nmilar  pmrpoaes,  the  spirituous  vapcrara  must  ibzea  their 
way  throurii  successiTe  layers  of  liquid,  the  total  praiuze 
from  which  oaossa  undue  elevtiion  of  tanperatore,  obstniO' 
tion  to  the  process,  and  forcing  of  the  junetursa  Whatevar 
supplementary  refrigeration  the  vapouxa  in  their  pae- 
■age  through  the  bath  may  be  deemed  jsapes  will  be  amni- 
nistered  by  the  heat-eovenw. 

The  bath  regulated  by  the  thennofltat  may  however  he 
used  for  obtaining  fine  spirits  at  one  operation,  without 
transmitting  th^wash  or  low  wines  down  throng^  its  interior 
passt^pss ;  in  which  case  it  beoomes  a  simple  reetifler.  Tha 
empyreomatie  taint  which  mints  are  apt  to  oontraek  from  the 
action  of  the  naked  fire  on  the  v^^etaue  ^uten  in  cimtaet 
with  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  somewhat  eountcnvtad  hf 
the  rotation  of  chaiM  in  the  lane  waahrstiUB;  but  it  may 
be  entirely  prevented  {daeiiw  the  still  in  amtthitfalnng 
solutiini  of  muriate  of  ume  R  R,  Jig.  1,  regulated  by  a  thar- 
mometer  vr,  still  better,  a  thermostat.  Thus  a  mb  aad 
e^ctoal  tempraatnre  from  270"  to  890°  Fahr.  way  xatr 
dily  be  obtained.  For  ftirther  detafla,  aae  the  apOTilteatwn 
of  Dr.  Ure's  patent  still. 

The  quantity  of  proof  spirit  whioh  paid  duty  in  1&36  was 
twenty-seven  millions  of  g^ons,  thirteen  mUlions  of  wUoh 
were  mode  in  Great  Britain,  and  fourteen  ni'llifflHi  in  In- 
land. Of  the  latter,  a  considerable  quantity  was  imported 
into  this  island.  The  manufiioture  of  whiskey  does  not 
sem  to  have  been  diminiabed  in  this  oountry  a*  it  has  been 
in  the  United  Statea  l^  the  inflaenea  ai  the  ton^acanee 
■onstiea. 

In  1888  ..  80^778*081  gaUont  paid  oeiia  dnty 

1834  ..  83,397,806  „ 

1836  87.137,000  „ 
showing  an  inorease  which  is  fiur  out  of  proportitm  with 
that  of  the  population.  We  may  odd  to  the  last  Quantity 
three  millions  of  eallons  on  the  score  of  smuggling,  in 
licensed  and  fllieit  mstineries ;  making  thirqr  millions  to  be 
the  real  amount  of  whiskey  cmsumed  by  our  population 
twenty-lbur  millions.   [BujniT,  Giir,  Kmc,  THnifosTAT, 

WHieMTj 

DISTORTION.  Defimnityofthe  person  maybe  advan- 
tageottsly  clessed  tar  the  purpose  of  diseussion  under  two 
pnQcipal  hMds :  malformation  and  dtttorHon.'  The  fbrmer 
IS,  fbr  the  most  part,  congenital,  and  is  usuallv  chanoter- 
ised  by  the  deficiency  or  redundeniqr  of  parts,  or  by  imperfec- 
tions and  irregularities  of  stmotiua.  Uw  latter,  ariihig 
generally  sAw  birth,  oomprues  all  permanent  deviatkma 
from  the  natnial  shape  or  position  irhMi  ace  eAoted  by  the 
influence  of  external  or  internal  Anoe  in  ports  wignally 
soft  and  flexible,  or  such  as  have  oeqnired  unnatural  pliaa^ 
by  accident  or  disaase 

It  is  to  the  latter  elass  of  defbrmities  only  that  our  attn- 
tion  is  for  the  present  directed.  But  even  thus  limited, 
the  sutneet  is  so  ratraaive  that  we  must  onoe  for  all  r^tar 
the  reader  fbr  more  preeise  information  on  several  of  iti 
most  interestii^  subdiviuons  to  other  proftasioBal  works. 

I.  Every  part  of  the  body  capable  of  independent  motion 
is  furnished  with  two  s^  of  muscles,  acting  in  contrary  d»> 
rections,  the  purpose  o(  which  is  obviously  to  brii^  the  pert 
baek  to  its  place  after  movement  in  either  direetion.  In 
tiie  pMition  of  equilibrium  these  muscles  ore  not  in  a  state 
of  oMolntenAaxation  even  dorincaleep;  on  the  eontrarv* 
they  eontinuB  to  aet  with  eonsidaraoW  ene^^  each  mtOy 
eonnterbolandiw  the  other.  Ihis  is  oalled  thmr  tone  at 
tension,  end  it  u  calculated  to  give  great  steaduiess  to  tha 
part  thus  held  at  rest  between  opposite  fbroes.  But  if  one 
set  of  the  muscles  should  be  snoaeafy  cut  across,  the  ten* 
sioB  of  their  antagonists  still  remaining  in  action,  the  con- 
sequence  would  be  a  movement  in  obedience  to  the  latter 
till  the  oontractien  had  reached  its  limit;  and  the  part  in 
question  would  permanently  retain  the  position  into  lAUii 
it  had  thus  been  moved.  The  same  efiect  would  result  if 
the  muscle,  instead  of  being  divided,  were  paralysed  by  the 
interru]^tion  of  its  nervous  communieation  with  the  brain. 
Again,  if  the  tone  of  one  mnstde  were  inorensed  by  spasm 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  give  it  a  decided  prapondeianea  ovsr 
its  anti^onist,  the  result  wduU  be  timilai.  These  emside- 
rotions  wfll  si^ciently  explain  the  natnie  of  one  large  clan 
of  distortions,  namely,  those  which  xasulli^om  j^orimt 
of  the  Anm,  wnuebi.  and  Mmw^itized  by  V3  O  LC 
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1.  Tbe  sonpleit  of  thew  is  tha  dmm  mouth,  or  hemi- 
fhfia.  ItariHBintbiiinj:  in  oonieqimoe  of  anextrara^ 
■^un  of  blood  or  some  other  eauae,  tiia  Amotions  of  one  side 
of  the  hrtin  are  iDtemipted ;  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  on 
the  same  side,  deriving  their  nerves  from  that  part  of  the 
brain,  are  paralyzed,  and  the  retractors  of  the  opposite  angle 
of  the  mouth  being  no  longer  balanced  by  an  equal  force, 
draw  it  up  towards  their  origin,  and  retain  it  in  that  position. 

2.  Strabimtu,  or  squinting,  is  frequently  produced  in  the 
same  my  by  a  partial  paralysis  of  that  muscle  the  office  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the  apposite  direc- 
tion, or  it  may  arise  fe>m  undue  contraction  of  the  muscle 
on  the  same  ride. 

3.  It  is  remarkable  ibaX  ■hytteria  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  a  distortion  of  the  la^mentioned  kind,  produced  by 
a  ipaimodie  oontraetiiMi  ttf  the  flexor  muaoles  of  one  of  tiie 
Jomti^  eoumonlr  tbe  knee  or  hip.  For  months  or  years 
this  painfid  eonaitioD  may  last  mthout  mitigation :  yet  it 
ma]r  vanish  all  at  onee  under  the  influence  of  K>me  power- 
ful imprmion  of  the  bo^  or  mind.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
Toioe,  vhidi  sanetimes  cornea  on  suddenly  in  similar  con- 
■titations,  and  after  kmg  resisting  every  remedy,  as  sud- 
denly departs,  is  probably  an  analogous  affection  of  the 
muscles  <n  the  larynx. 

4.  Wty-neck  is  a  distortion  also  due  to  irre^lar  mus- 
cular action.  It  generallr  comes  on  gradually  m  infttncy, 
and  consists  in  auiortenea  and  contracted  state  of  the  tisr- 
m-mastwt  muscle,  of  that  side  to  which  the  head  is  in- 
clined and  .Aom  which  the  &ce  is  turned.  Clut-/oot  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  similar  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calt  which  draw  up  the  heel  and  ev^tually  disturb 
the  integrity  of  the  ankle  joint  This  oom|daint  afso  comes 
on  at  an  earlv  age,  and  is  sometimes  congenital.  By 
proper  means  tney  hoth  admit  of  relief  and  often  of  a  cure. 

The  list  of  distortions  dependii^  on  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  muscular  or  nervous  functions  might  easily  be  extended. 

n.  But  by  fkr  the  roost  common  and  important  class  of 
these  affections  is  that  which  originates  in  disease  of  the 
bones. 

1.  The  firmness  and  rigidity  of  the  bones  depends  upon 
the  due  proportion  of  the  earthy  matter,  phosphate  of  hme, 
that  enters  into  their  composition.  If  the  propwtion  of 
this  ingredient  be  too  great.  As  m  old  age,  and  m  the  disease 
eallei/ragilitat  ostium,  they  become  brittle,  and  are  broken 
by  the  alt^test  causes ;  if  it  be  too  small,  they  become  un- 
naturally pliant,  and  are  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  weight,  or  the  contraotion  of  the  muaeles. 

The  latter  oonditiim  is  prevalent  with  ottur  atruetural 
changes  in  the  disorder  called  riekett,  Tbe  medical  name 
of  this  complaint  is  rae/iitis  (from         the  spine),  and  was 

E'veu  to  it  by  GHisson,  who  first  described  it,  partly  beouise 
I  ooncciTed  the  vertebrse  to  be  the  bones  most  commonly 
implicated ;  but  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  the  English  name.  His  doctrine  was  erroneous; 
and  the  error  perpetuated  by  the  misnomer  has  led  to 
serious  mistakes  in  practice  as  well  as  theory.  Ilie  spine 
is  undoubtedly  liable  to  partake  with  the  reat  of  ihB  skele- 
ton in  the  morbid  condition  of  rickets,  but  certainly  not  in 
a  Boater  d^ee  than  the  other  bones. 

This  malady  sddom  appears  within  the  ordinary  period 
of  laotatbn,  or  after  pubwty.  It  is  ushered  in  and  attended 
throu^uut  by  genwal  febrile  disturbanoe^  and  is  clmely 
connected  wiui  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  oi  the  nutritive 
flinotiona.  The  opinion  that  it  is  of  scrofulous  orig^  has 
lately  been  strongly  contiovwted,  and  does  not  in  reality 
appear  to  be  w^  smarted  by  fiicts.  It  is  most  common 
among  the  poor,  and  in  doae1y>peopled  distriets*  as  all  the 
diseases  of  children  are ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
either,  or  to  children  whose  constitutions  are  apparently 
the  most  feeble  in  other  respects.  Indeed  it  is  a  frequent 
remark,  that  the  most  robust  and  powerful  men  exhibit 
tokens  of  having  been  rickety  in  their  childhood.  Among 
such  indications  are  amallness  of  the  pelvis,  with  inward  or 
outward  curvature  end  disproportionate  shortness  of  the 
lower  hndia.  This  suddoi  oneck  to  ib»  devdopment  of  the 
skelebm*  ooutanflr  observed  in  rickety -ehildren,  with  the 
diAnrtion  arising  1Ik«i  the  unnatural  softneaa  of  the  bones, 
is  the  moat  nstwl  eauae  of  the  shivt  stature,  as  well  as  the 
proverbial  ugliness,  of  dwarfe. 

In  extreme  cases  of  this  complaint  the  head  is  generally 
small  and  pointed:  no  longer  supported  by  the  yielding 
and  sfacHrtencd  neck,  it  sinks  down  between  the  shoulders ; 
the  occiput  is  tiirown  badi  and  almost  touches  the  hump 


flvrmed  by  the  ineomted  spine  belund  fbe  ^est  *  Uw  ehin 
is  thrust  fonraid,KiTing  an  expression  to  the  featnrea  very 
chanttteristiD  of  ma  dimr(  um  rests  npon  the  breast  bon^ 
which  is  very  prominent :  on  each  side  the  ribs  are  flat- 
tened, ud  bulge  in  upon  the  lungs.  The  shoulders,  losins 
the  support  of  the  wreathed  and  twisted  clavicles,  approacE 
towaroi  each  other  in  front,  drawing  with  them  the  scs- 

SulsB,  which  stick  out  laterallv,  and  add  considoably  to  the 
eformity  as  seen  from  behind;  tbe  arms,  though  bent  and 
in  reality  shortened,  seem  of  disproportionate  length ;  the 
lumbar  spine  is  thrust  inwards;  tne  pelvis  is  small  and  flat- 
teaei ;  the  thighs  are  bowed  forward;  the  knees,  with  their 
patellss  at  the  side  instead  of  in  front  of  the  joint,  touch  or 
overlap  each  other;  while  the  feet  are  set  wide  s{>art,  a 
sndden  twist  above  the  ankle  stfll  permitting  the  soles  to 
be  set  to  tbe  ground.  Such  are  aomeof  the  wied  chaneex 
which  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disMse  in  every  part  of  the  bony  ftame,  and  almost  defy 
description.  Of  course  sueh  extreme  cases  of  rickety  dis- 
tortion ara  comparatively  rare ;  yet  almost  daily  instances 
are  seen  by  those  whose  duty  cam  them  into  the  unwhole- 
some courts  and  alleys  of  me  metropolis,  and  sl^hter  ex- 
amples of  the  affection  are  extremely  common. 

Recovery,  even  firom  considemble  dwrees  of  this  affection, 
is  more  firequent  and  rapid  than  mif^t  be  imagined ;  but 
tbe  pelvis  and  lower  limbs,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  are 
the  most  commonly  and  extensively  implicated,  seldom 
completely  regain  their  natural  proportions.  This  fact,  as 
it  regards  the  female  pelvis,  is  wormj'  of  notice,  being  tbe 
cause  of  b^  ftr  the  moat  dangwous  kuid  of  diflleult  ]^rtu- 
rition.  It  IS  in  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  that  the  Cenrean 
section  has  been  practised. 

Independently  of  rickety  distortion,  there  are  two  othM 
kinds  of  ourvature  of  the  spiiwl  odumn  which  demand  a 
brief  notice. 

The  first,  which  has  frequentiy  been  mistaken  for  rachitis, 
is  usually  Mlled  lateral  curvature,  todisunguish  it  from  tbe 
more  serious  kind  of  distortion  next  to  be  considood,  which 
is  called  angular  ourvature. 

2.  Unlike  rickets,  which  almost  always  commence  in  in 
fiinoy  or  early  childhood,  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
seldom  appears  before  tbe  tenth  year.  The  external  de- 
formity consists  in  tbe  mominence  of  one  hip  (generally  the 
right),  and  elevation  of  the  corresponding  shoulder,  the  blade 
of  which  sticks  out  in  unsightly  protuberance  behind.  The 
oppoute  hip  and  shoulder  are  respectivdy  flattened  and  de- 
pressed; and  the  symmetry  of  toe  cheat.iB  destroyed,  one 
side  being  huger  tun  the  other,  and  both  twisted  and  mis- 
shapen. On  examination  the  spine  is  found  to  ba\-o  a 
double  curvature  sideways  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter 
but  generally  turned  the  other  way,  tbe  concavity  of  the 
lower  curve  being  on  the  right,  and  the  upper  on  the  left 
side.  It  arises  from  weakness  in  the  spinal  muscles  and 
local  elongations  of  tbe  ligaments  of  tbe  vertebra,  from  the 
habit  of  resting  the  weight  in  sitting  or  standing  more  on 
one  side  than  me  other ;  and  that  side  is  usually  the  ri^bu 
Tbe  position  is  more  ea^  than  tbe  upright  one,  and  when 
not  coicected  by  fitting  exercise  and  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  employment,  it  becomes  habitual,  and  tbe  twist  of 
the  person  permanent  and  increasing.  The  subjects  of  this 
kind  of  distortion  are  chiefly  slenifer  and  delicate  girls  in 
tiie  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  noor  being  comparatively 
exempt.  It  comei  on  insidioualy,  the  attention  not  being 
awakened  by  any  particular  derangement  of  the  health 
beyond  a  oertain  d^ree  of  languor  uid  sose^tibility  of 
fatigue,  uid  perlmps  a  sluggish  state  of  the  digestion.  The 
first  symptom  that  betrays  its  presence  is  usually  a  ten- 
dency of  the  dress  to  slip  off  the  left  shoulder.  It  is  much 
promoted  by  means  often  used  to  prevent  it,  such  as  con- 
finement and  restraint  of  tbe  person  and  posture  by  slays, 
backboards,  high-backed  chairs,  reclining  on  a  board,  and 
other  contrivances  to  improve  tbe  figure,  and  restrain  the 
development  of  tbe  natural  form;  as  welt  as  by  the  seden- 
tary habi\M  and  inappropriate  exercises  of  the  acadeniy 
or  school-room.  Natun  is  not  to  be  coerced  with  impu- 
nity by  fentastio  caprices  and  contrivances :  a  good  figure 
as  well  as  good  health  must  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
open  air  of  the  fields,  in  loose  and  easy  clothing,  and  in 
unconstrained  exercise  of  the  lim1»,  such  as  children  will 
always  adopt,  if  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  in  ways  much 
better  suited  to  th'^k  nge  and  strength  than  any  that  ran 
be  invented  for  them. 

3.  Angular  cunatur^f^iijfeg  S^in^kK^^h^ly  «ry 
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diSsrent  m  its  nature  and  appearance  from  the  last 
described.  It  arises  tar  the  most  part  from  nkeration 
of  a  scrofulous  kind  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne.  The 
support  in  front  being  Urns  lost,  the  spine  is  sharfdy  bent 
fbrw&rds  so  that  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes  pro- 
ject behind,  indioating  the  position  of  the  diseased  Tert^ro. 
ThB  complaint  is  attended  with  incomplete  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremitiaa,  and  is  not  mrfreqnendy  fttaL  In  ease  of 
recovery  tlie  bodies  of  the  eont^oous  veitebisB  are  approx- 
imated and  consolidated  with  what  remains  of  those  which 
were  diseased  h^  the  depositiou  of  bony  matter.  It  is  in 
this  speeiea  of  spinal  oomplaint  only  that  rest  and  the  reoum- 
bent  poatnre  are  expedient  The  obserrance  ci  these  essen- 
tial precautions  eoncnrrently  with  other  means  frequentiy 
brin^  abont  a  core ;  the  distortion  however  is  permanent. 

Diseases  of  a  similar  kind  frequently  occur  ia  the  bones 
and  joints  of  other  parts  of  the  oody ;  they  require  similar 
treatment,  and  are  followed  by  anali^us  consolidations 
and  distortions. 

4.  Rheumatism,  and  other  disorders,  and  even  common 
inflammations,  occurring  in  ahi^h  degree  within  the  joints 
or  in  their  ne^bouriiood,  oecasiooalljr  produce  like  effects. 

m.  Distortions  are  sometiDnsocoauonBd  by  the  oontxifr 
tionoTotherparta  than  those  which  are  conoeriied  in  motion. 

1.  Such  are  those  of  the  Angers  which  arise  from  clwonic 
mflammation  and  permanent  eontraotion  of  the  palmar 
aponeurosis,  or  &scia,  a  strong;  inelastic  and  fibrous  mem- 
brane attached  to  the  projecting  points  of  bone,  and 
stretched  beneath  the  skin  of  the  palm  for  the  protection 
of  the  oenres  and  other  soft  parts  during  the  act  of  forcible 
grasping.  There  is  a  similar  aponeurosis  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  which  is  sul^ect,  but  not  so  frequently,  to  the  same 
ihortening.  Under  this  divittion  may  be  also  classed  those 
distortions  which  arise  from  bums  and  other  extensive  de- 
stnietions  and  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  in  consequence  of 
the  contraction  of  the  sear  in  the  process  of  healing.  When 
these  iniuriea  take  place  in  the  front  of  the  neck  and  &o^ 
the  rasditing  deformi^  is  sometimes  frightAiL  The 
between  the  di^  and  the  breast  is  filled  up  by  a  tense  dis- 
eoloared  and  eom^ated  cicatrixt  which  bows  ike  head  for 
ward  and  draws  down  the  ftatures  so  as  to  expose  the  inner 
sarfoee  of  the  lower  eyelid  and  keep  the  mouth  constantly 
open.  When  they  occur  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  as  in  , 
front  Qif  the  elbow,  the  cicatrix  extends  in  the  form  of  a 
hud  and  rigid  web  between  the  humerus  and  fore-arm,  the 
joint  being  permanently  bent  Such  deformities  may  some- 
times be  partly  removed  by  an  operation ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely pamfuC  and  often  unsuccessful. 

2.  A  sl^ht  injury  the  fiu»  below  the  eye,  or  the  simple 
cODtraction  from  some  other  cause  of  the  skin  of  that  part 
may  produce  the  deformity  called  eciropium,  or  eversion  of 
the' lower  lid ;  and  the  tmposite  state  of  inversion  (entropium, 
or  /neAsom)  ma^  resiut  turn  a  similar  contraction  of  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid  itself  Sevsna  ipiflawimatimi,  ud  evMi 
blindnea^  may  be  the  oonaeqaenoe  at  the  latter  aSeotion 
fmn  the  fiicuon  of  llie  lashes  Mainat  tite  g^iAe.  Both 
these  deftvmities  may  be  remedied  by  a  slight  operation. 

IV.  Another  class  of  distortions  may  arise  fhim  external 
pressure;  as  of  the  bones  and  cartOases  of  the  chest  from 
light  stars ;  or  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  from  ill-^kade 
shoes.  Instances  of  this  kindof  distortion  must  be  fiimiliar 
to  all :  and  call  for  no  particular  explanation  or  remark. 

DISTRESS,  'distnetio,'  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  denotes  legal  compulsion  generally,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  One  mode  of  compulsion  extensively 
adopted  among  the  nations  of  Teutonic  origin  was  the 
taking  posaessitNa  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  properW  of 
the  offender  or  de&ulter,  and  withholding  it  from  him 
until  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  been  oMnplied  with. 
This  speetas  of  distreu  was  called  '  naam.'  iran  njmm, 
nehmen,  to  take— a  verb  common  to  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
German,  and  other  cognate  languases.  The  modem  dis- 
tress is  the  *  naam,'  restricted  to  tne  taking  of  pertonai 
chattels ;  and  in  ita  moat  nnple  form  it  may  be  stated  to 
be — the  taking  of  penonal  chattels  out  of  the  poaaession  of 
an  alleged  demolter  or  wrong-doer  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pellingliiin,  through  the  inconvenieuoe  resulting  from  the 
withholding  of  sud)  personal  chattels,  to  perform  Uie  act 
in  respect  of  which  he  is  a  de&ulter,  or  to  make  oompensa- 
tion  for  the  wrong  which  he  has  committed. 

Some  rights  to  which  the  law  annexes  the  remedy  by 
distress,  have  been  considered  as  too  important  to  be  left 
to  the  piDteetion  affiirded  by  the  mere  detention  of  the  di*- 
f-m  fby  which  term  the  thing  taken  is  also  designated), 


and  more  efflcaoious  means  of  dealing  with  it  have  be« 
introduced;  and  in  certain  cases  a  sale  of  the  property 
taken  by  way  of  distress  is  allowed,  il^  after  aontain  mterrat 
the  parQr  distzained  upon  cootianes  to  bt  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  the  act  required. 

Disbnsses  are  either  for  some  duty  omitted,  some  d^ult 
or  nonfeasance,— Ktr  they  are  in  respect  of  some  wrongful  act 
dmie  by  the  diitnunae. 

"LAtto  dutrettMjifr  omwnow,  d^fimUh  or  not^aa$anee. 
—These  majF  be  grcuoded  upon  noocomj^ianoe  vUb  some 
judicial  requirements,  or  they  may  be  made  l^private  indi- 
viduals in  vindication  of  certain  rights,  for  the  withholding 
of  which  the  law  has  entrusted  them  with  this  remedv. 

The  process  out  of  courts  of  reeoid  ordwing  such  dis- 
tresses to  be  made  is  called  a  writ  of  dittringaa,  whi<d^  when 
legal  proceedings  were  in  Latin,  was  the  word  used  to  direct 
the  sheriff  or  other  officer  to  make  the  distress. 

Another  class  of  judiual  distresses  is  where,  upon  refusal 
or  omission  to  pay  a  sum  in  which  a  party  is  convicted  upon 
a  summary  proceeding  before  justices  o£  the  peace,  such 
justices  are  empowraed  to  grant  a  warrant  authorising  and 
directing  the  levying  of  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale  of 
the  goods  of  the  offender. 

Another  ^ecies  of  judicial  distress  is  that  awaided  and 
issued  upon  a  jodgmoit  recovered  in  an  inferior  oourt  not 
of  record.  In  thiese  cases  the  execution  or  remedy  tar 
obtaining  payment  of  the  sum  recovered  is  by  distress.  A 
preoept  issues  to  the  officer  of  the  court,  commanding  him 
to  take  the  goods  of  the  party,  and  to  impound  them  until 
he  satisfies  the  debt  Such  process  issues  at  the  command 
of  the  sheriff  or  of  the  Icsd  of  the  manor.  &a,  in  whose 
name  and  by  whose  authority  the  courts  are  holden. 

So  a  distress  lies,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  for  fines 
and  amercements  imposed  in  the  sheriff's  toum  and  in  a 
court-leet   [Lxbt;  Todsm.] 

A  penalty  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  a  bye-law  [Btb  Law] 
may  be  levied  by  distress,  in  cases  where  that  remedy  is  ap- 

K'nted  at  the  time  ot  the  making  of  the  porticnlar  bye-law. 
ta  I^law  establishing  a  distress  cannot  authorue  the 
sale  of  the  distress. 

Another  species  of  judiraal  distress  is  a  distress  taken 
£»*  poomtes.  [Pbox.  j 

In  the  foregoing  cases  the  ri^ht  or  du^  withheld  has 
been  ascertained  ny  some  judicial  determination  b^m  a 
distress  can  be  resorted  to.  But  many  payments  and 
duties  having  their  origin  in  feudal  rights,  may  be  enforced 
by  distresses  taken  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  parties  claim- 
ing such  payments  or  duties.  The  rignts,  of  which  the  vin- 
dication is.  thus  in  the  first  instance  entrusted  to  the  parties 
themselves,  are  connected  immediately  or  mediately  with 
feudal  superiori^ ;  and  it  is  observable  that  to  feudal  supe- 
riority, jurisdiction  and  magisterial  authority  were  always 
incident 

Among  the  feudal  duties  which  may  be  oiferced  by  dis- 
treait  at  the  mere  will  of  the  party  riaiming  to  be  entitled  to 
auoh  duties,  one  which  thouf^  seldom  exacted,  isstiU  of  tlie 
most  BXtenaiTe  obligation,  is  fealty.  Fealty  is  a  promise 
confirmed  by  an  oatiu,  to  be  foithfid  in  the  performance  of 
those  engagements  into  which  the  partr^  doing  the  fealty 
(as  the  act  of  tsking  the  oath  is  termed)  has  expressly  or 
impliedly  entered  upon  becoming  tenant  to  the  party  re 
ceiving  the  feal^-. 

A  mstress  also  lies  for  suit  of  court  gecia  ad  curiam, 
or  the  attendance  which  freehold  tenants  owe  to  their 
lord's  oourtrbaron,  or  freeholders'-court  and  which  tenants 
in  villenage  or  copyholders  owe  to  the  lord's  cus- 
tomary court ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  lessees  fo" 
years  to  covenant  to  attend  the  hod's  courts,  thouA 
unless  they  also  fill  the  sitnation  of  freeholders  of  the 
nanor,  the^  are  not  quahfled  to  sit  as  suitors  and  ju^es 
in  the  court  baron;  and  unless  fliey  are  copyholtters 
they  cannot  be  sworn  upon  the  homage  or  jury  in  the 
customary  court  This  suit  is  sometimes  called  suft- 
service,  to  distinguish  it  from  suit  real,  which  is  that  suit  of 
court  which  the  resiants,  or  those  who  dwell  within  a  hun- 
dred or  a  leet  owe  to  the  sheriff's  toum  or  to  the  court- 
leet  [Lxxt;  Smr.] 

A  distress  lies  for  puit  of  mill  (secta  admolendinum).  an 
obligation,  still  existiiig  in  some  manors,  to  grind  at  tho 
loro^  mill. 

So  for  fiankfoldage,  or  a  right  in  the  lord  to  require  hii 
tenants  to  fold  their  sheep  upon  his  lands. 

So,  if  land  be  holden  by  the  tenure  of  repainng  a  bridge, 
or  a  highway,  or  of  doing  suit  to  a  leet,  or  filling  some  ofiies 
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witiiiii  tlw  Int.  •  iMtm  will  he  for  DOBpartonnM  of  the 
aariee,  dthm^  no  Am  er  uMgreemflutmy  have  been 
poaad  in  the  court  laet. 

Hm  moit  in^ortMit  ftndil  <hiCv  for  wbioh  e  distien  may 
be  tak«i  ii  nmi.  Bent,  in  ite  o^lnal  and  still  most  tuoal 
fonn,  is  a  pajment  rendsred  by  the  tenant  to  his  landlord 
as  an  equiralent  or  a  eompenaetion  for  the  oetwpation  of 
land,  &c  Such  rent  is  denominated  rent-serrioe.  It  cornea 
in  lien  o(  and  represents  the  proftts  of  the  land  granted  or 
demised,  and  is  theiefore  said  to  itsue  out  of  the  land.  To 
rent-sorrioe  the  law  annexes  the  poW  of  dirtreas,  although 
there  be  no  agreement  between  the  parties  creating  that 
remedy.  But  a  rent  reserved  upon  a  grant  or  demise  ceases 
to  be  a  rent-service  if  it  be  disvinezed  from  the  ultimate 
properQr  in  the  land^  called  in  some  eases  the  reversion,  in 
others,  tbe  right  of  reverter.  Thu^  if  the  owner  of  land  in 
fba  demises  it  for  a  term  of  yean,  leserf  iny  ren^  and  after- 
«ar^  assigns  the  rent  to  a  stranger,  retainnw  the  nmaon, 
or  grants  the  reveiuon,  retsining  die  rent,  the  rait  being 
disconnected  fhnn  the  reversran  is  eonnderad  as  a  beancfi 
severed  from  the  trunk,  and  is  called  a  dry  rent  or  rent- 
seek,  to  which  the  common  law  annexed  no  power  of  dis- 
tress. So,  if  the  owner  of  the  land,  without  parting  with  tbe 
land,  grants  to  another  a  rent  out  of  the  land,  the  grantee 
luiving  no  reversion  had  only  a  ren^seok,  unless  tbe  grant 
expreinly  created  a  power  of  distress,  in  which  case  the  rent 
would  be  a  rent-charge.  But  now,  by  statute  4  Geo.  II. 
c  28,  a  5,  the  like  remedy  by  distress  is  given  in  cases  of 
rent-seek,  as  in  the  case  of  rent  reserved  upon  lease. 

And  as  all  rents,  though  diatinguished  by  a  variety  of 
names  derived  from  some  particular  eireumstanee  attached 
to  them,  are  resolvable  into  rent-service,  rent-seek,  or  rent- 
obarg^  a  toUess  lies  at  ths  day  for  every  qtetaes  of  rent, 
tbonjgh  a  practical  diflbrenee  still  subsists  as  to  tbe  mode  of 
dealmg  with  distresses  taken  for  the  one  or  for  the  other.  As 
to  the  several  species  of  rent,  and  as  to  the  eieation,  tmnsfer, 
apportionment,  suspension,  and  extinction  of  mife,  and  as  to 
the  estate  or  interest  of  tbe  party  necessary  to  support  a 
distress  for  rent,  and  as  to  the  cases  in  which  this  remedy 
maybe  exercised  by  the  personal  representatives  of  such 
parties,  see  Rent. 

A  heriot  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  voluntary  gift 
by  the  dying  vassal  to  his  chieftain  or  lord  (herr,  herus)  of 
his  best  horse  or  armour.  It  has  now  become  a  l^al  Ua- 
bihty  to  deliver  the  best  animal  of  tbe  deceased  tenant  to 
be  selected  by  the  lord,  or  sometimes  a  dead  chattel  ot  a 
eommutation  in  money.  Where  heriot  is  due  by  usage 
within  a  particular  Strict,  in  respect  of  all  tenants 
djring  witmn  that  district,  withont  nferenee  to  tbe  pre- 
perhr  held,  it  is  haiiot-custom ;  and  as  there  is  no  par- 
ticular land  ehar]^  with  the  heriot,  the  lord  cannot  dis- 
train, but  may  seize  the  heriot  as  his  own  proper^,  his 
election  being  determined  by  the  bare  act  of  seizure.  But 
heriot  due  in  respect  of  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  the  land 
is  heriot-service ;  and  for  this  the  lord  may  either  distarun 
upon  the  land  to  compd  the  tenant  to  deliver  or  procure  tbe 
delivery  of  the  heriot  due  upon  the  deaUi  of  his  pvedecewot-, 
or  he  may  choose  for  himself  and  seize  the  heriot  as  his  ewn 
property  (the  right  of  property  vesting  here  abo  upon  the 
election  exercised  and  signified  fay  the  seizure). 

As  heriot  is  something  rendwed  upon  ^e  death  of  a 
tenant,  so  relief  is  a  payment  made  by  the  heir  upon  tbe 
taking  up  (relevstio)  by  him  vf  the  inheritance.  EWrietly 
speakmg.  relief  was  nayable  in  thoae  cases  only  wfaen  ibe 
tenure  was  bv  knighri  service.  But  die  name  was  after- 
wards  extenaed  to  a  payment  in  fte  nature  of  a  nUef  made 
by  tbe  heir  in  socage,  by  donbhi^  the  rait  for  Ite  first  year 
after  tbe  descent  of the  land.— in  other  words  by  paying  ono 
year's  additional  rent  For  this  payment  a  diatrasB  liai. 

Toll  ia  a  charge  or  impost  upon  goods  in  reapeet  of  some 
benefit  oonferred  or  rignt  forborne  with  rewion  to  thoae 
goods,  by  the  party  daiming  such  toU. 

Tolls  of  &irs  or  markets  are  a  duty  payable  to  the  owners 
of  the  foir  or  market  as  a  compensation  tar  the  mischief 
done  to  the  soil  by  the  holding  of  such  foir  or  market 

Toll-traverse  is  a  compensation  paid  in  some  cases  to  the 
owner  of  the  soD  in  respect  of  the  transit  or  passaM  of  goods. 

Toll-thorough  is  a  toll  for  the  transit  of  gowto  along  a 
street  or  highway  repaired  by  the  pertf  daimii^  iSm  toU. 

Port-tolls,  more  commonly  callea  poit-duties,  are  tblb  psty- 
able  in  respect  of  vessdsoominc  to  ox  sailingftom  a  pwt  or  a 
wharf  of  which  die  parties  cuuning  the  tous^  or  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  txde  to  aniai  tdls,  are  tiie  owners.  | 

Inantheaaoaseaifthatcdl  be  iridiheld,  anr  part  of  the  I 


proper^  chaTged>le  dierewith,  may  b*  sniai  and  dntuaei 
m  a  iMge  for  tbe  payment  of  mch  toll. 

n.  Dwrsfff  Jbr  <btmag9^e(uaHt,~-Bemim  digtreasus  foi 
omissions,  defoults,  or  nonfeasance,  this  remedy  is  given  in 
certain  cases  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  reparation  for  some 
wrong  done  by  the  distrainee.  Cattle  or  dead  chattela  may 
he  taken  and  detained  to  compel  tbe  payment  of  a  reason- 
able sum  of  monOT  by  way  of  sati^umra  for  the  injury 
sustained  from  suoh  cattle  or  dead  chattels  being  vrrong- 
fhlly  upon  property  in  the  occupation  <^  the  party  taking 
Qufrn,  and  doing  dama^  there,  either  by  acta  of  spohation 
or  merely  by  incumbering  such  property.  This  is  called  a 
distress  of  things  taken  damage-fewant  (deung  damage). 

The  occupier  of  land,  &c.,  is  allowed  not  only  to  defend 
himself  ih>m  ii^ury  by  driving  out  or  removii^  the  cattle, 
Sec,  but  also  to  detain  tlM  thing  which  did  the  injury  till 
oompensBtwn  be  inade  for  the  trespass ;  for  othenrise  he 
might  never  find  the  person  who  had  oooasioned  the  tres- 
pass. Upon  reforring  to  Spelman  and  Ducange,  it  wfll 
Mseen  unit  a  similar  practice  obtained  on  the  continent 
amongst  the  An^i.  Werini,  Riptwrii,  and  Bu^pmdians. 

The  right  to  disdain  damago-foasant  is  given  to  all  per- 
sons having  am  immediate  possessory  interest  in  the  soil 
or  in  its  produce,  and  whose  nghts  are  therefore  invaded 
1^  such  wrongftil  intrusion.  Thus,  not  only  the  occupier 
« the  land  trespassed  upon,  but  odier  persons  entitled  to 
share  in  the  present  use  of  the  land  or  of  the  produce,  as 
commoners,  &&,  may  distrain.  But  thou^  a  commoner 
may  always  distrain  the  cattle,  &c.,  of  a  stranger  found 
upon  the  common,  it  would  seem  that  he  cannot  unless 
authorised  by  a  special  onstom,  disteun  tbe  cattle, 
of  the  person  having  the  acbud  posaeasion  of  the  kmI  Nmr 
ean  he  dktrain  the  cattle  ai  another  oommoner  who  has 
stocked  b^nd  his  proportion,  unless  the  eramon  be  atioted, 
i.  e,  unless  the  proportion  be  limitod  to  a  certain  nmuher. 
In  the  more  ordinary  case  of  rights  of  common  in  respect 
of  all  tbe  catUe  which  the  e«unnioner*s  enclosed  land  can 
snpport  during  the  winter,  oatde  soueading  the  pra|»ortioD 
cannot  be  distruaed. 

Cattle  found  trespassiog  may  be  distnuned  damage- 
feasant  although  they  have  come  upon  the  land  withont 
the  knowledge  of  their  owner  and  even  through  the  wrong- 
ful act  of  a  stranger.  But  if  thOT  are  there  by  the  default 
of  the  occupier  of  the  land,  as  by  his  neglecting  to  repair 
his  fences,  or  to  shut  his  gates  against  a  road  or  a  oloae  an 
which  the  cattle  lawfiilly  were,  such  negligent  occupier 
cannot  distrain  unless  the  owner  of  the  cattle  suffer  them 
to  remain  on  the  land  after  notioe  and  time  givwi  to  bin 
to  remove  them ;  and  if  cattle  treness  on  one  day  and  g« 
off  before  they  are  distrained,  and  an  takm  trespaaahiK 
on  the  same  land  on  another  day,  they  can  be  deluiaiad 
only  for  the  danuge  done  upon  the  second  day. 

Cattle,  if  once  off  the  land  upon  which  they  have  tres- 
paved,  though  driven  off  for  the  pnrpose  of  eluding  a  dis- 
mss,  cannot  be  taken  even  upon  unmediato  pursuit  Tbe 
occupier  is  left  to  his  remedy  by  action. 

III.  mow  ierfMframAl— Not  only  cattle  and  dead 

chattels,  b«t  wild  animals  in  which  no  pcnon  has  any  pro- 
petty  may  be  distrained  damage-feasant  In  distresses  for 
Mit  and  ether  doties  that  whieh  is  taken  must  he  aome- 
thing  in  wluch  a  vahiable  property  may  exist  But  ani- 
mals of  a  wild  nature,  if  reclaimed  and  become  valuable 
(as  kept  in  a  private  park),  nu^  bo  distraimd.  Whether 
animals  reclaimad  finr  the  pmpoae  iff  nlemre  only  cnn  be 
diMndnedappesiistDadmitofaonbt  Lord  Cofca  mention* 
dogs  among  the  ammals  upon  vtiieh  no  diatwsa  ean  be 
feaun ;  bat  in  the  old  work  called  the  Ifhm;  to  whieh  he 
refers,  the  restriction  wonld  appear  to  be  confined  to  caaea 
where  other  distress  oould  be  taken. 

Fixtures  and  growing  crops  not  bong  personal  ehattela 
were  not  at  eommon  law  subject  to  distress.  But  it  would 
sppear  that  those  fixtures  which  are  removable,  as  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  would  be  also  liable  to  be  taken 
as  a  distress;  and  by  11  Geo.  II.  e.  19.  s.  8,  distress  for 
rent-service  may  be  made  <^  all  sorts  of  com  and  grass, 
hops,  roots,  fruit  pulse,  or  other  product  iidiatsoever  grow- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  tend  demised. 

By  tbe  oommon  law  nothing  could  be  distratned  upon 
^^rrentwodlerdu^thateouMW>tbara•toredinaa  good 
plight  aa  at  the  time  of  the  diatms  being  taken ;  and 
therefine  iknit  milk,  and  other  matters  of  a  perishable 
nature  could  not  he  distrained,  normonev  unhm  in  a  bag. 
beeause  the  identical  ]!i|i^^9«^AQgt^Msl^t|Mo  as  to  be 
'  to  the  distrainee ;  nor  miild  grain  n^^flour  be  taken 
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if  ont  (tf  sack,  or  haj  not  being  in  a  bun,  or  eoni  in 
the  shnl^  because  the  qaantitf  could  not  be  easily  ascer- 
Uioed,  and  they  might  be  scattered  or  injured  by  the 
ren)i>raL  None  these  could  be  taken  as  a  mstrees  except 
for  da0tage-feasant,  though  the  same  articles  when  eon- 
tidDed  in  bags,  boxes,  carts,  or  boildii^  might  be  distrained 
imon  for  rent.  But  nov  by  2  W.  8e  H.  aess.  1,  c.  fi,  a.  % 
^artn  may  be  made  of  ahMves  w  eocb  of  com,  ok  omu 
loose  or  in  the  straw,  cv  hay  ^ing  at  being  in  an^  bam  or 
gnnary.  or  upon  anv  hovel,  itaok  or  riek,  or  ofiwvise,  upon 
inypart  <tf  the  land. 

Where  a  stranger's  c^tle  are  found  upon  tiie  tenant's 
laud  they  may  be  aistrained  upon  fbr  rent-service,  provided 
they  are  there  by  the  act  or  default  of  the  owner  of  such 
cattle.  If  they  come  upon  the  land  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  owner,  or  by  breaking  fences  whi<^h  are  in  repair, 
or  which  neitlier  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
repair,  they  are  immediately  distrainable;  but  if  they  come 
ID  through  defbct  of  fences  which  the  lord  or  tenant  is 
bound  to  repair,  the  lord  cannot  take  them  foi  rent  reserved 
upon  a  lease  until  they  have  lain  for  a  night  upon  the  land, 
Bor  until  Bftex  notiee  given  to  the  owner,  if  he  ean  be  dis- 
ecnered,  to  remove  them.  But  ia  the  ease  of  a  lord  not 
bound  to  repair  the  fences  distraining  fer  an  antient  rent 
or  lervic^  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  rent-charge,  the  cattle 
Mv  be  taken,  after  they  have  lain  a  night  upon  the  land, 
witwnit  notice  to  their  owner. 

Things  necessary  fbr  the  carrying  on  of  trade,  as  tools 
lad  utensils, — or  for  the  maintenance  of  tillage,  as  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  beasts  of  Uie  plough,  and  she^  as 
tequisite  to  manure  the  land,  are  privileged  from  distress 
vhilst  other  sufficient  distress  can  be  fouira.  But  this  rule 
does  not  extend  to  a  distress  fbr  a  toll  or  duty  arising  in 
respect  of  the  thing  taken  as  a  distress,  or  of  thioRS  oon- 
oected  with  it ;  as  a  distress  of  two  Bhe<q>  for  market-toll 
claimed  in  respect  of  the  whole  flock,  or  of  the  anchor  of  a 
ihip  hx  portrdn^  dne  in  reapeot  of  such  ship. 

For  ma  protection  of  tradesman  and  their  emplt^era  in 
the  necessary  transactions  of  society,  property  of  which  the 
diitniiiee  hu  obtained  the  possession  with  a  view  to  some 
lervice  to  be  performed  upon  it  by  him  in  the  way  of  his 
tnde,  is  abaidutdy  privii^ed  from  distress;  as  a  horee 
itanffii^  in  a  smia*s  diop  to  be  shod,  or  put  up  at  an  inn, 
or  doUi  sent  to  a  tailot^s  Sbap  to  be  made  into  elothes,  or 
eom  sent  to  a  mill  or  market  to  be  ^und  or  sold.  The 
eoods  of  a  guest  at  an  inn  are  privil^^  from  distress ; 
but  this  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  chariot 
standing  in  the  ooach-house  of  a  livery-stable  keeper ;  not 
does  it  protect  goods  on  other  premises  belonging  to  the 
inn  but  at  a  distance  from  it;  and  even  within  the  inn 
itself  the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  goods  of  a 
person  dvell^  there  as  a  tenant  rather  than  a  guest. 
Goods  in  the  hands  of  a  hotot  fi»  sale  are  privil^ied  flnm 
dittrev;  so  goods  consigned  for  sale,  landed  at  a  vbari^ 
ud  placed  in  the  wharfinger's  warehouse. 

Beasts'  of  fte  plough  may  be  distrained  where  no  other 
^Ustress  can  be  fbund.  Ana  it  is  sufBcient  if  the  disbainor 
UK  diligeQce  to  find  some  otbra  distress.  A  distress  is  not 
uid  to  be  found  unless  it  be  accessible  to  the  party  entitled- 
to  distrain,  tiie  doors  of  the  house  being  open,  or  the  gates 
of  the  fields  unlocked.  Beasts  of  the  plough  may  be  dis- 
tni:ied  upon  where  the  only  other  sufncient  distress  con- 
sists d  growing  crops,  which  though  now  subjected  to  difr- 
tKss,  are  not,  as  they  cannot  be  sold  until  ripe,  immediately 
arailBble  to  the  lan^OTd. 

A  temporary  privilege  from  distress  arises  when  the 
chattel  is  in  actual  use,  as  an  axe  vrith  which  a  man  is 
cutting  wood,  or  a  horse  on  which  a  man  is  riding.  Imple- 
tnata  in  trade,  as  fiames  for  knitting^  wearing.  Sec.,  are 
afaK^atdy  priviieeed  fnnn  distress  whilst  they  are  in  actual 
tiK>  otherwise  they  may  be  distrained  upon  if  no  other 
sufficient  distress  ean  be  trand. 

By  7  Ann.  e.  12,  s.  3,  pcoeess  whexeby  the  goods  of  any 
ambissadar  or  other  public  minister  of  any  fore^  prince 
n  state,  or  of  their  domestic  servants,  may  be  mstniined, 
Kized,  01  attached^  is  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  But 
the  ^riUee  of  a  domestic  servant  of  an  ambassador  does 
Dot  invalidBte  a  Stress  for  the  rent,  rate,  or  taxes  of  a 
noose  occupied  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the  service. 

By  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  a.  74.  no  distress  fbr  rent  made  and 
levied  afta  an  act  of  bankruptcy  upon  the  goods  of  any 
Mokmpt  ahiU  be  available  for  more  than  one  year's  rent 
*cnued  pikii  to  the  date  of  the  fiat;  but  the  party  to 


whom  the  rent  is  due  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  a 
creditor  for  the  overplus  of  the  rent  due,  and  for  which  the 
distress  shall  not  be  available. 

Where  a  tenancy  for  life  or  at  will  is  determined  by  death 
or  by  the  act  aS  the  landlcffd.  the  traant,  or  hia  personal 
representatives,  may  reap  the  com  sown  befim  soon  deter- 
mmation,  and  therefbre  such  .com  though  sold  to  a  third 
person,  cannot  be  distrained  upon  for  rent  dne  flrom  a  sub- 
seouent  tenant  [Ehblbmxmtb.] 

Neither  the  goods  of  the  tenant  nor  those  of  a  stranger 
can  be  distrained  upon  for  rent  if  they  are  already  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  as  if  tiiey  have  been  taken  aamage- 
fbasant,  or  under  process  of  execution.  But  although  Uie 
landlord  cannot  dtttrain,  yet  by  8  Ann.  e.  14,  he  has  a  lien 
or  privilege  upon  the  goods  of  his  tenant  taken  in  execu- 
tion for  one  year's  rent.  [Exbcvtioiv.] 

IV,  TVffw  making  a  distreiff. — Rent  is  not  due  until 
&e  last  moment  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  made  payable. 
No  distress  therefore  ean  he  taken  for  it  xmtil  the  following 
day.  And  as  a  eontinning  rdetion  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  neeessary  to  support  a  distress  fbr  rent^ervio^  there 
con]d.at  common  1«r  be  no  distras  for  rent  beeoming  due 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term.  But  now,  by6  Ann.  &  14,  s.  A 
and  7,  any  persons  having  rent  in  arrear  upon  leases  for  lives, 
for  years,  or  at  will,  may,  after  the  detwmination  ot  such 
lease,  distrain  for  the  arrears,  provided  that  such  distress  be 
made  within  six  calendar  months  aftw  the  determination 
of  the  lease  and  during  the  con^nanee  of  the  landlord's 
title  or  interest,  and  the  possession  of  the  tenant  from 
whom  such  arrears  are  dne.  If  the  possession  of  the  tenant 
continue  in  feet,  it  is  immaterial  whether  that  possession 
be  wrongful  and  adverse,  or  whether  it  continues  by  the 
permisuon  of  the  landlord ;  and  if  a  part  only  of  the  land 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  tenant,  or  of  uiy  pcarson 
deriving  his  possession  from  the  tenant,  a  distress  lor  the 
whole  of  the  arrears  may  be  taken  in  such  pan  during  the 
six  nHmths.  Where  a  tenant  is  entitled  by  the  terms  of 
his  lease,  or  by  the  eustom  ot  the  country,  to  hold  met  part 
of  the  laiad  or  buildings  for  a  period  extending  bOTond  the 
nominal  term,  the  w^inal  tenancy  will  be  eonsitoed  aa 
continuing  vrith  reference  to  the  luid,  &c.  so  retained,  and 
the  landlord  may  distrain  at  common  law  for  the  arrears 
during  such  extended  period  in  the  lands,  &c.  so  held  over, 
and  he  may  distrain  under  the  statute  durine  six  mon^ 
after  such  partial  right  of  posaeasion  has  entirely  ceased. 

When  different  portions  f»f  rent  are  in  arrear  ue  landlord 
may  distrahi  for  one  or  more  of  those  portions,  vrithont 
losing  his  right  to  take  a  suhsequcmt  distress  for  the  re- 
sidue ;  BO,  altnongh  the  first  distress  be  for  the  rent  last 
due.  But  if  there  be  a  sufficient  distress  to  be  found  upon 
the  pranises,  the  landlord  caimot  divide  a  rent  accruing  at 
ODB  time  into  parts,  and  dtstrain  first  for  a  part  and  after- 
wards fiir  flie  raridne.  If  however  he  distnun  for  the  entire 
rant,  but  ficom  — ^^^'"n*  tiie  value  of  the  goods  takes  an 
insufficient  distress,  it  wems  that  a  second  distress  for  the 
d^cieucy  will  be  lavpfnl  although  there  were  anffieirat 
goods  OQ  the  premises  to  have  answered  the  whole  demand 
at  the  time  of  ^e  first  taking ;  and  it  is  clear  tlut  he  may 
take  such  second  distress  upon  goods  which  have  come 
upon  the  premises  subsequently  to  the  first  taking,  if  - in 
the  first  instance  he  distrain  all  the  goods  then  found 
thereon  and  for  the  entire  rent,  the  amount  of  which  ex- 
ceeds the  Tolne  of  the  goods  first  taken. 

A  distress  for  rent  or  other  duties  or  services  can  be 
taken  only  between  sunrise  and  sunset ;  but  cattle  or 
goods  fbund,  damage-fbasant  may  be  distrained  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night. 

By  the  common  law  the  remedy  by  distress  was  in  general 
lost  upon  the  death  of  the  party  to  whom  it  accrued.  Uut 
the  king  and  corporations  aggregate  never  die ;  and  as  the 
law  authorizes  a  surviving  joint  tenant  to  not  as  if  he  had 
been  originally  the  sole  owner,  he  may  distrain  fbr  rent  or 
other  services  accruing  in  the  lifetime  of  his  companion. 

The  statutes  of  32  H.  VIH.  c.  37,  and  3  and  4  W.  IV. 
o.  42,  have  extended  the  remedy  by  distress  to  husl»uida 
and  executors  in  respect  of  rent  accruing  due  to  their 
deceased  wives  or  testators.  [Rbnt.] 

No  distress  can  be  taken  for  more  than  six  years',  ^urears 
of  rent ;  nor  can  any  rent  be  claimed  where  non-paj-ment 
has  been  acquiesced  in  for  twenty  years,  3  and  4W.rv.  c.  27. 

V.  In  place  a  distrets  cam  be  marfe.— The  i'«me<ly 
being  given  in  respect  of  property,  not  of  the  person,  u  dis- 
tress for  rent  or  other  service  could ja^ 
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taken  only  upon  the  land  chiirged  therewith,  and  out  of 
which  such  rent  or  services  were  tia.(l  to  issue. 

But  this  restriction  did  not  apply  to  tlie  kiug»  who  might 
distrain  upon  aay  lands  which  were  in  the  actual  occupation 
of  his  tenant,  eitW  at  the  time  of  the  distress  or  when  the 
rent  became  due. 

The  assumption  of  a  similar  power  hy  otbet  lords  was 
considered  oppiesiUTe,  and  it  was  ordatnea  1^  the  statute  oi 
Harlbridge.  that  no  one  should  make  distress  for  any  cause 
out  of  his  fee,  except  the  king  and  his  ministers  thereunto 
specially  authorized.  The  privilege  of  distraining  in  all 
lauds  occupied  by  the  par^  chargeable,  is  cMnmunicated 
by  22  Car.  II.  c.  6;  26  Geo.  III.  c 87;  30  Geo.IU.c.  50;  and 
34  Geo.  III.  c.  7d,  to  the  purchasers  of  certain  crown  rents. 

At  common  law  if  the  tenant  or  any  other  person  seeing 
the  lord  or  his  bailiff  come  to  distrain  for  rent  or  other 
service,  drove  the  cattle  away  from  the  land  holden,  they 
might  be  distrained  off  the  land.  Not  so  when  the  cattle  with- 
out being  driven  went  off  before  they  were  actually  taken, 
thouffh  the  lord  or  bailiff  saw  the  cattle  upon  the  land 
(whicn  fast  some  purposes  is  a  constructive  possession). 
Nor  if  after  the  view  tne  cattle  were  removed  &r  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  preventing  a  distress.  On  the  other 
hand,  cattle  of  which  the  lord  or  bailiff  has  no  view  whilst 
they  are  on  the  land,  although  the  tenant  drove  them  off 
purposely  to  avoid  a  distress,  could  not  be  distrained. 

Under  8  Ann,  c.  14,  and  11  Geo.  II.  c  19,  where  a  lessee 
fraudulently  or  claudestinely  carries  off  his  goods  in  <ffder 
to  prevent  a  distress,  the  landlord  may  within  five  days 
afterwards  distrain  them  as  if  they  had  stiU  continued  on 
the  demised  premises ;  provided  uiey  have  not  been  {bond 
fide)  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

And  by  the  7th  section  of  the  latter  statute,  where  any 
goods  fraudulently  and  daudestinely  carried  away  by  any 
tenant  or  lessee,  or  any  person  aiding  therein,  shall  be  put 
.n  any  house  or  other  place,  locked  up  or  otherwise  secured, 
so  as  to  prbvent  such  goods  from  being  distrained  for  xentt 
Um  lanuord  or  lua  bailiff  may,  in  the  day  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  constable  or  peace  oflbwr  (and  in  cose  at^ 
dwelling-houBOh  oadi  being  auo  first  made  of  a  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  that  such  goods  are  ther^n),  break  open 
and  enter  into  such  house  or  place,  and  take  such  goods 
for  the  arrears  of  rent,  as  he  or  ihty  might  lutve  done  if 
such  goods  had  been  put  in  an  open  field  or  plaoe. 

To  entitle  the  landlord  to  follow  the  goods,  the  removal 
must  have  taken  place  after  the  rent  became  due,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  a  distress.  It  is  not  however  neces- 
sary that  a  distress  should  be  in  progress,  <x  even  contem- 
plated. Nor  need  the  removal  be  clandestine.  Although 
the  goods  be  removed  openly,  yet  if  goods  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  arrears  are  not  left  upon  the  premises,  and  the 
landlord  is  turned  over  to  the  barren  remedy  by  action, 
the  removal  is  fraudulent  and  the  provisktns  of  these  sta- 
tutes' may  be  resorted  to.  These  provisions  »pply  to  the 
goods  of  the  tenant  only.  The  goods  of  a  stranger  or  of 
an  under-tenant  may  be  removed  at  any  time  b^we  Ihey 
are  actually  distrained  upon,  and  cannot  be  followed. 

Where  two  doses  are  lot  by  separate  demises  and  separate 
rents,  though  such  demises  be  made  at  the  same  time  smd 
are  even  ocmtained  in  the  same  deed,  a  distress  cannot  be 
taken  in  one  close  fot  both  rents. 

If  a  rent-charge  or  rent-service  also  issue  out  of  land 
.  which  is  in  the  hands  or  separate  possession  of  two  or  more 
persons,  a  distress  may  be  taken  for  the  whole  rent  upon 
the  possession  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  lord  may  enter  a  house  to  distrain  if  the  outer  door 
be  open,  althoi^h  there  be  other  sufficient  goods  out  of  the 
house.  It  is  not  lawfUl  to  break  open  outer  doors  or  gates ; 
but  if  the  outer  door  be  open,  an  inner  door  may  be  forced. 
And  where  the  lord  having  distrained  is  forcibly  eiqwlled, 
be  may  break  amn  outer  doors  or  gates  in  onter  to  retake 
the  distress.  If  a  widow  be  open,  a  distress  within  readi 
may  be  taken  out  at  it 

At  common  law  a  distress  might  be  taken  for  rent  in  a 
»itreet  or  other  highway  being  within  the  land  demised. 
But  now,  by  the  sUtute  of  Marlbridge,  private  persons  are 
forbidden  to  take  distresses  in  the  highway.  This  statute 
applies  only  to  distresses  for  rent  or  for  services  and  not  to 
toll.  Nor  does  the  statute  make  the  distress  absolutely 
void ;  for  though  the  tenant  may  lawfully  rescue  cattle  dis- 
trained in  the  highway,  or  mav  bring  his  action  on  the  case 
upon  the  statute,  yet  if  he  brings  trespass  or  replevin,  it 
seems  to  be  no  answer  to  a  ju&tiflcation  or  an  avowry  made 
111  leopaet  of  the  nOL 


No  rant  can  be  reserved  out  of  an  mocMrporeal  heredit»- 
ment;  and  th^fore  at  common  law  the  lord  could  not 
distrain  for  rent  in  a  place  in  which  the  tenant  had  merelj 
an  incorporeal  right— as  a  right  of  common.  By  1  i  Geo. 
II.  c.  18,  s.  8.  laiwloEds  are  enabled  to  take  a  distress  for 
tent  upon  catik  belonging  to  their  tenants  fiseding  upon 
any  common  appmdant  or  appurtenant  to  the  land  demised. 
But  in  eases  not  within  this  enactment;  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  applies ;  and  therefiH'e  upon  a  demise  of  a  wharf 
and  the  appurtenances,  with  liberty  to  land  and  load  goods, 
the  landlord  carmot  distrain  the  tenant's  barges  lying  oppo- 
site and  attached  to  the  wharf. 

VI.  Mode  of  making  a  distress. — A  distress  maybe  made 
either  by  the  party  bunself  or  his  agent,  and  as  distresses  in 
manors  were  commonly  made  by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor, 
any  agent  authorized  to  distrain  is  called  a  bailiff.  The 
authority  given  to  the  bailiff  ia  usually  in  writing,  and  is 
then  called  a  warrant  of  distress;  but  a  verbal  authority, 
and  even  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  act  by  the  party  on 
whose  behalf  the  distress  is  made,  is  sufficient.  In  order 
that  the  distrainee  may  know  what  is  included  in  the  dis- 
tress, an  inventory  of  the  goods  should  be  ddiveredL  accom- 
panied, in  the  case  of  a  dutiess  for  rent,  by  a  notice  stating 
the  object  of  the  distress,  and  informing  the  tenant  that 
ui^ess  the  rent  and  charges  be  paid  within  five  days,  the 
{^ooda  and  chattels  will  be  sold  according  to  law.  Itiis  no- 
tice is  required  by  2  W.  &  M.,  sesa.  i.  c.  d,  s.  2,  which  enacts, 
'  that  where  any  goods  shall  be  distrained  for  rent  due  upon 
any  demise,  lease,  or  contract,  and  the  tenant  or  owner  of 
the  goods  shall  not,  within  five  dws  next  after  such  distress 
taken,  and  notice  thereof  with  the  cause  of  such  taking, 
left  at  the  chief  mansion  house,  or  other  most  notorious 
place  on  the  premises,  replevy  the  same,  with  sufficient 
security  to  be  aven  to  the  sheriff, — that  after  such  distress 
and  notice  and  expiration  of  the  five  days,  the  person  dis- 
training shall  and  may,  with  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff^  or 
wi^  we  constable  of  the  place,  cause  the  goods  to  be 
praised  by  two  sworn  appraisers,  and  after  such  ap^raiso- 
ment  may  sell  the  goods  distrained  towards  satis&ction  of 
the  rent,  and  of  the  char^  of  distress,  appraisement,  and 
sale,  leaving  any  surplus  m  the  hands  of  the  aheri^  under- 
sheriff,  or  constable,  for  the  owner's  use.' 

At  common  law,  goods  distrained  were,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  to  be  removed  to  and  confined  in  an  endosure 
called  a  poimd,  which  is  either  a  pound  covert,  t.  e.  a  com- 
plete enclosure,  or  a  poun^  overt,  an  enchMure  sufficiently 
open  to  enable  the  owner  to  see,  and,  if  necessary,  to  feed 
the  distress,  the  former  being  proper  for  goods  easily  re 
moved  or  injured,  the  latter  for  cattle ;  and  by  5  and  6 
Will.  IV.  c.  59,  s.  4,  persons  impounding  cattle  or  animals 
in  a  common  open  or  close  pound,  or  in  enclosed  ground, 
are  to  supply  them  with  food,  &c,  the  value  of  which  they 
may  recover  from  the  owner.  3y  11  Geo.  IL  c  19, 
s.  10,  goods  distrained  fiir  any  kind  of  rent  may  be  im- 
pounded on  any  part  of  the  tenant's  ground,  to  remain 
there  five  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  to 
be  sold,  unlMB  sooner  replevied.  The  landlord  is  not  how- 
ever bound  to  remove  the  goods  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  five  days ;  he  is  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for 
selling.  After  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  he  ia  a  tres 
passer  if  he  retain  the  goods  on  the  premises  without  the 
express  assent  of  the  tenant,  which  assent  is  generallv 
given  in  writing. 

The  1  and  2  Ph.  &  M.,  c  12,  requires  that  no  distress 
of  cattle  be  removed  out  of  the  hundred,  except  to  a  pound 
overt  in  the  same  coun^,  not  above  three  miles  fVom  the 
place  where  such  distress  is  taken,  and  that  no  cattle  or 
other  goods  distrained  at  one  time  be  impounded  in  several 
places,  whereby  the  owner  would  be  oblig^  to  sue  out  seve- 
ral replevins. 

The  2  Will.  &  Marv,  sesi.  1,  c.  5,  s.  3,  directs  that  ooro. 
grain,  or  hay  distrained  be  not  removed,  to  the  damage  oi 
the  owner,  out  of  the  place  where  the  same  shall  be  found 
or  seized,  but  be  kept  there  until  replevied  or  sold ;  and 
11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  which  gives  a  distress  for  reot-ser\-ic8 
upon  growing  crops,  directs,  sa.  8  and  9,  that  they  shall  be 
cut,  gathered,  and  laid  up,  when  ripe,  in  the  barn  or  other 
proper  place  on  such  premises,  or  if  none,  then  in  some 
other  bam.  Sec.,  to  be  procured  for  that  puipose,  and  as 
near  as  maybe  to  the  premises,  giving  notice  wit'iin  one 
week  of  tas  place  where  such  crops  are  deposited ;  and  if 
the  tenant,  his  executors,  &c.,  at  any  time  before  Uie  crops 
distr^ned  «e  ripe  and  m^^j,  «^„^^^  costs, 
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and  efair^es,  the  goods  diBtrained  are  to  bd  restwed.  In 
■11  oifaer  cases,  if  the  rent  or  othm  duly  be  paid,  or  per- 
lormed,  or  tendiKed  to  be  paid  or  perfcnDea  before  the 
diums  is  impounded,  a  subsequent  detainer  is  unlawful, 
and  Asubwqaeat  impounding  or  driving  to  the  pound  is  a 
tienius. 

Tie  flti^uteB  audtorising  the  sale  of  diitreBsas  extend 
only  to  thme  nwdtt  for  rent.  At  common  law  dutrenea 
oimot  in  gennal  be  eitlNr  sold  or  used  for  tiu  bmefLt  of 
the  party  dati^niiig.  But  a  disbnsa  for  llnea  and  amereia- 
oeiits  in  a  court  toe^  or  for  other  porpoees  of  puUie  bene- 
fit, maj  be  loM ;  and  a  special  custom  or  pracriptkm  will 
nrrant  the  9§i»  of  a  distress  in  oases  whcse  the  publio  has 

00  inmediate  interest. 

TIL  BigMa  and  Rmttdw  of  the  Distrainee.~~A  distress 
made  by  a  party  who  has  no  right  to  distrain,  or  made  {at 
rent  or  other  service  which  the  party  offers  to  pay  or  per- 
fono,  or  made  in  the  public  highway,  or  upon  ^odds  privi- 
leged from  distress  eiuier  absolutely  or  tem^ranly,  is  called 

1  wnngfal  dittreu.  Where  no  nght  to  dUstrain  exists,  or 
vbere  the  rent  or  duty  is  tendered  at  the  time  of  tbe  di»- 
ireis,  the  owner  of  the  goods  may  rescue  them  or  take  them 
fordUjr  out  of  the  possesaion  of  the  distrainw,  or  bring 
an  action  of  replevm,  or  of  trespass,  at  his  eleotion. 
In  replevin,  the  catUe  or  goods  taken  are  to  be  rede- 
fivGied  to  the  owner  upon  his  giving  securi^  by  a 
replevin  bond,  for  returning  them  to  the  distrainer, 
in  case  a  return  shall  be  awarded  by  the  court;  and 
iberefore  in  diis  action  damages  are  recovered  only  for  the 
intermediate  detention  and  tbe  costs  of  the  replevin  bond. 
[Replbtim.]  In  the  action  of  trespass  tbe  plaintiff  recovers 
damag^es  to  the  Aill  value  of  tbe  goods ;  becaiise  upon  such 
recovery,  tbe  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  to  the 
defendant 

The  2  W.  &  M.,  sess.  i.  c  5,  s.  5,  provides  '  "Riat  in  case 
of  any  distress  and  sale  for  rent  pretended  to  be  due,  where 
Q  mith  no  rent  is  due,  the  owner  of  tbe  goods  so  distrained 
ud  sold  maT>  by  action  of  trespass  or  upon  the  case^  reco- 
ver double  tM  value  of  such  goods,  with  f^dl  costs  of  sniU* 

For  a  wroi^ftd  distress  in  taking  goods  "protected  by  be- 
i%  in  a  street  or  highway,  or  goods  privileged  from  distress, 
die  remedy  is  by  an  action  on  the  statute,  in  which  the 
plaittUff  is  entitled  to  an  immediate  return  as  in  replevin. 

If  tbe  cattle  or  goods  distrained  cannot  be  found,  the 
ilienff  may  take  other  catUe  or  goods  in  wither-nam  (by 
way  of  counter-distress)  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  kin^ 
beiongiog  to  the  distrainor,  and  deliver  them  to  the  dis- 
trainee instead  of  his  own. 

Another  species  of  wrongful  distress  is  recaption,  or  the 
liking  of  the  same  or  other  floods  of  the  distrainee  fox  the 
ume  causes  pending  an  action  of  replevin,  in  Which  the 
l^ity  of  the  first  distress  is  questioned. 

Wherever  a  distress  is  wrongful,  the  owner  of  ttie  goods 
may  rescue  them  from  the  distrainer ;  but  after  they  are 
adually  inmounded,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  oostody  of 
Oie  law,  and  must  idtide  the  determination  of  the  law. 

Whether  goods  are  ri^tftdhr  or  wronglbUy  distruned, 
to  take  them  out  of  tbe  pound  is  a  toe^was  and  a  public 
ofience.  The  proceeding  by  action  is  a  more  prudent 
mrse  than  making  a  reseue,  even  before  an  impounding, 
vhere  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  distress, 
lodepen^ntly  of  the  danger  of  provoking  a  breach  of  the 
peace  by  the  rescuer's  thus  taking  tbe  law  into  his  own 
nands,  he  wUl  be  liable  to  an  action  for  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  distrainer  by  the  loss  of  the  security  of  the  distress, 
iboold  tbe  distress  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  lawAil ;  and 
iQ  aucb  action,  as  well  as  in  the  action  for  poundbreach,  the 
rwcuer  will  be  liable,  under  2  W.  &  M.  sess.  i.  c  5,  s.  4, 
to  the  payment  of  treble  damages  and  treble  costs. 

A  dubess  mmre  ren^  or  greater  services  than  ate 
^  or  whsre  tlie  value  of  the  property  taken  is  visibly 
dispropfftionate  to  the  rent  or  omer  appreciable  service,  u 
■sited  an  ^ecetrive  dutnatt  for  which  the  puty  aggrieved 
is  entitled  to  recover  compensation  in  an  action  on  the  ease ; 
but  be  cannot  rescue,  nor  can  he  replevy  or  bring  trespass. 

Upon  a  distress  rightftilly  taken  being  afterwards  irr^u- 
lirly  Dondocted,  the  subsequent  irregularity  at  common  law 
made  the  whole  proceeding  wrongKil,  and  tbe  party  was 
said  to  be  a  trespasser  *  ab  initio.  But  now,  by  11  Greo.  II., 
c.  )9.  where  dis^ess  is  made  for  rent  justly  due,  and  any 
irregularity  w  unlawful  act  is  afterwards  done  by  the  party 
distraining  or  his  agent,  the  distress  itself  is  not  to  be 
deaned  uulawflil  nor  tbe  Mrtr  m^ng  it  a  trespasser:  but 
P;C,No.5M  * 


the  person  aggneved  by  such  irr^ularity,  &c.,  may  recovei 
sati^action  for  the  special  damage  sustained.  And  see 
Bradby  on  Dittrestes;  Gilbert,  DittT.;  Br&cton;  Kleta, 
Coke  upon  Littleton  ;  Bacon,  Comyns,  and  Viner's  Aortdg^ 
mentt;  Willes's  Report*  ;  6  Nevile  and  Mann  606. 
DITCH.  rBASTiOM.} 

DITHMARSH  (DTZMARSKSN,  Dan.),  tbe  most 
westoiy  of  the  Amr  districts  of  the  Danish  duchy  of  Hoi 
stein,  1ms  the  German  ocean  for  ita  western  bonndary,  and 
Hcdstein  Proper  for  its  eastern,  to  which  last  it  was  united 
in  1459.  On  the  north  the  Eider  separates  it  from  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  on  the  south  the  Elbe  divides  it 
from  the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen.  Its  area  is  about 
500  square  miles,  and  ita  population  about  47,000.  It  is 
protected  against  the  inroaos  of  the  sea  by  strong  dykes,  is 
very  productive  in  com,  pulse,  linseed.  Sec,  aim  rears  a 
considerable  number  of  cattle.  Its  subdrvisiona  are  tbe 
bailiwicks  of  North  and  South  Dithmarsh.  North  Dith- 
marsh  has  thirteen  parishes  and  four  market-towns,  with  a 
population  of  about  22,500.  The  principal  town  is  Hevde, 
in  the  heart  of  the  bailiwick,  which  tuis  a  spacious  market- 
place, a  church,  and  public  school,  with  about  2900  inha- 
bitants, and  is  &e  seat  of  administration :  the  three  other 
towns  are  Lunden,  near  the  Eider,  irith  a  church  and 
school,  and  about  430  inhabitants ;  BSsum,  on  tbe  sea,  with 
a  church  and  harbour,  and  about  320  inh. ;  and  Wesling- 
biiren,  not  ikr  from  the  sea,  widi  a  church  and  publio 
school,  and  about  640  inh.  Close  to  the  latter  is  Schulpe,  a 
spot  well  knoim  to  navigators,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider 
South  Dithmarsh  is  divided  into  thirteen  parishes,  and 
contains  four  market-towna,  with  a  population  of  about 
24,900.  Tbe  chief  town  is  Meldor^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miele ;  it  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly  fortified,  has  a 
handsome  church,  a  grammar-school,  three  other  schools,, 
public  gardens,  and  about  2020  inhabitante.  The  other 
towns  are  Warden,  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  a  small  har- 
bour, a  chureh,  public  school,  and  about  850  inhabitants ; 
Bronsbuttel,  on  the  Elbe,  across  which  there  is  a  royal 
ftrry,  with  a  church,  custom-house,  a  pnblic  school,  and 
about  1500  inhabitants;  and  Marn^  inth  a  church  and 
pgbBe  school,  and  about  790  inhalntantg. 

DITHYRAHBXJS,  the  name  of  a  bynm  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys  as  they 
danced  round  the  blazinK  altar  of  tiiie  god :  from  this  pecu- 
liarity it  was  also  called  me  cyclic  or  circling  chorus.  The 
original  subject  of  the  song  was  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  aa 
the  name  seems  to  have  implied.  (Plato,  Legg.  iii.) 
The  music  was  Phrygian,  and  the  accompaniment  origi- 
nally the  flute.  (Aristot  P<Mt,  viu.  7,  9.)  The  Dithy- 
rambus  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
that  Aristotle  attributes  to  it  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy. 'Tragedy  and  comedy,*  says  he  {Poet.  iv.  14),  'having 
originated  in  a  rude  and  unpremeditated  manner,  the  first 
from  the  leaders  in  the  Dithyrambic  hymns,  the  other  from 
tiie  Fballio  songs,  advanced  gradnally  to  perfection.'  Ilieso 
leaden  (iC<^pyovr(£),  and  not  as  has  been  wrongly  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Aristotle,  the  whole  chorus,  recited  tro-' 
ehaio  tetrameters,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  actors.  [Draka.]  In  the  Appendix  to 
Welker's  Treatise  on  the  Trilogy  .  (JVacA/rajf  zw  Schr(ft 
iiber  die  ^ackuHache  Triiope,  p.  22B,  and  following),  the 
reader  will  fina  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  Dithyrambus, 
deformed  however  by  some  setfous  errors.  After  the  lead- 
ing properties  of  the  Dithyrambus  had  merged  in  the  Greek 
tragedy,  it  became  very  bombastic,  *nd  in  the  Greek  and 
even  in  modem  languages  the  epithet  Dithyrambic  is  a  sy- 
nonym for  turgid  and  hyperbohcal  expressions.  The  ety 
molc^yof  the  word  is  unknown. 

DITRU'PA,  a  genus  of  Annelids,  founded  by  the  Rev 
H.  J.  Berkeley,  and  which,  from  its  having  been  previously 
confounded  with  the  species  of  an  entirely  distinct  genus 
(Dentdlium),  and  some  circumstances  respcntingits  capture 
in  a  living  state,  requires  particular  notice. 
Generic  Character. — Shelly  free,  tubular,  open  at  both  ends 
Operculum  fixed  to  a  conical  pedicellatod  cartilaginous 
body,  thin,  testaceous,  concentrically  striate. 

BraruAiee,  twenty-two  in  two  sets,  not  rolled  up  spirally 
flat,  broadest  at  the  base,  feathered  with  a  sin^  row  of  cilia. 

Mantle  rounded  behind,  slightly  crisped,  dentHniiated  in 
front,  strongly  puckered  on  eiUier  side. 
Fatcicles  (f  brittUs,  six.  on  each  aide.  (Berkeley.) 
Mr.  Berkeley  states  that  a  fow  of  the  specimens  of^nub 
gravel.  See.  frmn  different  parts  W^the  grrat  bank  tvAUe 
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parallel  with  the  north-west  coast  of  Irdand,  obtained  by 
Captain  A.  Vidal,  R.N.,  during  the  extenure  soundings 
mode  by  that  officer  in  the  summer  of  1830,  whilst  in  search 
of  Aitkin's  Rock,  were  placed  in  his  hands,  when  he  found 
amone  them  several  specimeni  of  the  shell  of  a  testareoua 
animal,  wliicb  proved  to  he  the  D0ntalitim*ubulattmof'De&- 
hayes,  and  identical  with  the  Madeira  specimena,  the  only 
points  of  difference  being  a  paler  hue,  and  an  almoA  total 
absence  of  the  constriction  near  the  orifice,  the  former  being, 
as  Mr.  Berkeley  observM,  exactly  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  occuirenoa  of  the  apedes  in  a  higgler  lati- 
tude, and  the  latter  so  Tarisble  as  not  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  its  specifie  identity.  Having  pievioua^  been  convinced, 
from  Mr.  Lowe's  specimen,  that  the  animal  was  not  a  Dm- 
/o/tum,  but  an  Anrulidt  If  r.  Berkeley  requested  Captain 
Vidal  to  presem  in  spirit  during  the  following  summer,  when 
operations  on  the  bank  were  to  be  resumed,  whatever  ani- 
mals he  should  procure  alive  in  sounding,  and,  if  possible, 
specimens  of  the  so-called  Dentaliurh^  at  the  same  time 
noting  the  depth  at  which  they  were  taken.  The  result 
Was  the  capture  of  the  shell  with  the  included  animal,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Berkeley  to  establish  the  genus  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  animals  of  the  Madeira  and  Bri- 
tish specimens  proved  to  be  perfectly  identical. 

Htwits,  depth,  ^ — It  appears  f^om  Mr.  Berkeley's  p^r, 
that  the  shells  int  handed  to  him  by  Captain  Vidal  oc- 
curred in  fine  sand,  at  various  distances  from  the  coast,  in 
lat.  55*,  at  great  depths— from  60  to  120  fttbuns.  After 
speaking  of  the  animals  preserved  in  wxit,  and  stating 
that  Captain  Vidal  noted  the  depth  at  vbsA  taeh  nteoimen 
was  taun,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarks  ibalt  the  so-called  Denia- 
Uum  did  not  occur  at  any  less  depth  than  63)  fiUhoms,  and 
twice  (on  one  occasion  off  StKilda)  it  occurred  at  171 
fhthoms.  Nothing  could  be  concluded  as  to  habit,  frcm  the 
manner  in  which  the  shells  were  imbedded  in  the  tallow 
(with  which  the  lead  was  armed) ;  but  this  was  of  the  less 
consequence,  says  Mr.  Berkeley,  because  it  had  appeared, 
from  Mr.  Lowe's  information,  that  the  jnn'mwli>  are  found  in 
great  numbers  together,  in  masses  oi  a  conglomerate  (if  it 
may  be  so  called)  of  mud  and  various  marine  substances, 
the  broader  end  only  appearing  above  the  sur&ce.  Mr. 
Berkeley  ioiiBrs,  from  the  ^eat  differenoe  in  ihe  diuneter. 
that  the  narrow  or  postnuur  end  ii  gradually  absorbed  in 
the  ooune  of  growth. 

Geografhieal  JDu^nftuft'on.— Madeira,  British  seas,  and 
probably  a  much  mcne  extensive  range. 

Place  in  the  Animal  Seriu.-^VSi.  Berketey  is  of  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  that 
of  true  J}8ntalia,  it  is  most  neariy  allied  to  SnjnUa;  but 
evidently  distinct,  in  having  an  unattached  shell  (ftu:  there 
is  no  evidence  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  It  is  aUaclied,  even 
in  in&ncy),  and  especially  in  possessing  a  posterior  as  well 
as  anterior  aperture.  He  thinks  that  other  species  of  so- 
called  Denituia  may  be  found  to  belong  to  the  genus  Di- 
trupa.  One  at  least,  he  observes,  does  so  belong,  viz., 
Dentalium  Gadut,  Mont  {Dent,  coarclaium,  Lam.).  Mr. 
Berkeley  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  other  minute 
British  Dmtatia  will  prove  to  possess  an  animal  of  like 
structure,  though  possibly,  even  in  that  case,  it  would  he 
requisite  to  phm  t&aa  u  a  distinot  genus. 


■.UwutaMlt  ft.  maaf  UwbraDdiat  opartlwi  ifllienteiorptft  at 


Example.  Dttn^M  tubulata,  Bexkejey ;  DmiaiitiM  mbh 

latum,  Deshaves. 

DriTANY  OF  CRETE,  the  common  name  of  the  wooll. 
laoiate  plant  called  Origanum  Dictamnus  or  Amaracus  Dic- 
tamnuB. 

DITTON.  HUMPHREY,  an  eminent  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  May  29,  1675.  He 
was  an  only  son ;  and  manif^ting  good  abilities  for  learn- 
ing, his  father  procured  for  him  an  excellent  private  edu- 
cation. It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  at  either  ot 
the  universities,  a  circumstance  owii^,  probably,  to  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  his  parents.  Contrary,  it  is  understood, 
to  his  own  inclination,  nut  in  confttrmity  with  his  father's 
wishes,  be  diose  the  profession  of  theolc^^and  he  flUe<I 
a  Dissenting  pulpit  fbr  several  years  at  Tunbridge  with  greet 
credit  and  usefulness. 

His  constitution  being  delicate,  and  the  restraints  of  his 
fhther'a  authority  being  removed— he  also  having  marrien 
at  Tunbridge — he  began  to  think  of  turning  his  talents  int\. 
another  channel.  His  mathematical  attainments  having 
gained  for  him  the  frioidship  of  Mr.  Whiston  and  Dr. 
Hams,  they  made  him  known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion and  influence  he  was  elected  mathematical  master  of 
Oirist's  Hospital.  'This  office  he  held  during  the  rest  of 
his  life,  which,  however,  was  but  shorty  as  he  died  in  1715, 
in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

Ditton  was  highly  esteemed  amongst  his  friends;  and 
great  expectations  were  entertained  that  he  would  have 
proved  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  He 
however  attained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  and  published 
several  works  and  papers  of  considerable  value,  of  which 
the  following  list  contains  the  principal. 

1.  On  the  Tangents  of  Curves,  &c..  'Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  23. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Spheriral  Catoptrics,  in  the  *  Phil. 
Trans.'  for  1705  ;  from  whence  it  was  copied  and  reprinted 
in  the  '  Acta  Eruditorum.*  1707. 

3.  General  Laws  of  Nature  and  Motion,  8vo.  1705.  Wol- 
fius  mentions  this  work,  and  says  that  it  illustrates  and 
renders  easy  the  writings  of  Galileo,  Huygens,  and  the 
'  Principia'  of  Newton. 

^  4.  An  Institution  of  Fluxions,  containing  the  first  Prin- 
<»ples,  Operations,  and  Applications  of  that  admirable 
Method,  as  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Svo.  1706. 

5.  In  1709  he  pubuahed  the  *  Synopsis  Algelwuca*  oi 
John  Alexander,  with  many  additions  and  cwrections. 

6.  His  '  IWtiae  on  Perspective*  was  published  in  1712 
In  this  work  he  explained  we  principles  of  that  art  mathe- 
matically ;  and  besides  teaching  the  methods  then  gene- 
rally practised,  gave  the  first  hints  of  the  new  method,  after- 
wards enlarged  upon  and  improved  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor, 
snd  which  was  published  in  t&  year  1715. 

7.  In  1714  Mr.  Ditton  published  several  pieces,  both 
theological  and  mathematical^articularly  his  *  Discourse 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ'  and  the  *  New  Law  of 
Fluids,  or  a  Discoiurse  concerning  the  Ascent  of  Liquids,  in 
exact  Geometrical  Figures,  between  two  nearly  contiguous 
Sur&ces.'  To  this  was  annexed  a  tract  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibih^  of  thinking  or  perception  being  the  result  of 
any  combination  of  %ha  parts  of  matter  and  motion :  a  sub- 
ject which  was  much  agitated  about  that  time.  To  this 
work  was  also  added  an  advertisement  from  him  and  Mr 
Whiston  concerning  a  raediod  for  discovering  the  longi- 
tude, which  it  seems  th^  lud  published  about  half  a  )  ear 
before.  This  attempt  probably  cost  our  author  his  life ;  for 
tiwugh  it  was  approved  and  countenanced  hy  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  before  it  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
and  the  method  has  since  been  successfully  put  in  practice 
in  finding  the  longitude  between  Paris  and  Vienna,  yet 
that  board  determined  arainst  it.  The  disappointment, 
together  with  some  ridicide  (particularly  in  some  verses 
wntlen  by  Dean  Swift),  so  far  affected  his  health,  that  he 
died  in  the  ensuing  year.  1715 

In  the  account  of  Mr.  Ditton.  prefixed  to  the  German 
translation  of  his  discourse  on  the  Resurrectibn,  it  is  said 
that  he  had  published,  in  his  own  name  only,  another 
method  for  finding  the  longitude ;  but  this  Mr.  Whiston 
denied.  However,  Raphael  Levi,  a  learned  Jew.  who  Lad 
studied  under  Leibnitz,  informed  the  German  editor  thar 
he  well  knew  tliat  Ditton  and  Leibnitz  had  made  a  delinea- 
tion of  a  machine  which  he  had  invented  for  that  purpose, 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  mechanism  constructed  witii  many 
wheels  like  a  look.  ei^i^yS«|4iKJ^V^  approved 
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9t  it  for  land  uia,  but  doubted  whether  it  vould  axuvrer 
on  shipboard,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  ship. 

DIURBHCS  are  agents  which  augment  the  urinary  se- 
«retioii  uid  facilitate  its  expulsion  flrotu  the  bladder.  They 
■onstitute  an  extenuTe  olau  of  substaneea  which,  however, 
ne  very  uncertain  ia  their  action,  and  require  to  be  varied 
.-ery  fraquently  on  aocouut  of  the  eflbcts  which  their  bug 
continued  use  prodnoes  on  the  etomadb  and  di^estire  foot- 
tioD.  Hm  uncertainty  of  their  operation  is  ovmff  probabljr 
Ins  to  causes  inherent  in  them  tluin  to  our  want  of  aequaint- 
■nce  with  or  attention  to  the  cireanutanoes  which  influ- 
ence their  action.  Some  wiiten  dieaTow  their  beli^  in 
ihe  exisieaoe  of  a  distinct  dam  of  snbatancei  natitled  to 
be  called  diuretics,  considering;  them  as  mere  general  sti- 
iniilaDtB ;  bnt  such  a  view  is  inadmiaaible,  as  many  of  them, 
fir  from  bein^  stimulants,  are  dendedly  eedatiTO,  while 
some  of  the  feelings  which  cause  diuresis,  such  as  fear  or 
terror,  and  the  extwnal  appbeation  of  cold,  are  likewise  se- 
dative in  their  e&cts  on  the  system. 

Id  attempting  to  ascertain  or  account  for  their  mode  of 
actim,  we  must  constantly  bear  In  mind  Uie  natnte  of  the 
fimetions  of  the  kidneys,  vii.,  not  on^  to  remove  Arom  the 
Iwdy  a  condderable  quantity  of  its  fluid  contents,  but  at  the 
nme  time  a  great  number  m  saline  and  other  principles,  the 
retention  of  iHiich,  for  any  considerable  time,  in  the  system, 
causes  serions  departure  nom  its  healthy  state,  and  in  some 
iutances  speedy  death.  Not  only  therefore  must  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  eliminated  be  in  due  proportion,  butthequali^ 
or  chemical  constitution  of  it  must  also  be  of  a  proper  kind. 
Any  variation  ia  these  conditions  requires  the  interference 
of  medicine  to  roctify  it.  In  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
this  object,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according  to  the 
^tate  of  the  system,  sometimes  an  acid  diathesis  predomi- 
niites,  sometimes  an  alkaline.  The  means  which  we  employ 
Id  attain  our  object  may  be  classified  according  to  their  pri- 
mary modes  of  action  on  the  system.  Som^  are  stimulant, 
iiKD  as  ^mboge,  cytisns  sooparius,  alcohol,  spiritus  atheris 
nitriri,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of  tnnentine,  &c.  Some,  again, 
are  sedative,  such  as  lactaca  t&ocs,  leontodon  taraxaoum, 
duitstis,  aqnU,  eolchieom,  &c. :  othm  are  refligimn^ 
vlueh  snne  render  the  urine  acid,  such  *•  the  ^GMe  mine- 
ral acids ;  some,  on  the  opposite  hand,  render  tfee  urine  alka- 
line, luch  as  the  carbonate  of  pcMtass,  acetate,  tartrate  and 
bitvtrate  of  potass ;  while  certain  ealiiM  dinretios  do  not 
render  it  rither  acid  or  tdkaline,  each  as  nitrate  of  potsas, 
bichlorate  of  soda.  &c 

The  more  acrid  diuretics  seem  to  act  upon  the  lower 
sphere  of  life,  or  what  may  be  considwed  the  vc^fotative 
s}'stem,  such  as  the  cellular  tissue,  the  fbtty  structures,  and 
the  internal  mucous  coats,  the  secretion  of  which  they  ren- 
der thinner  as  well  as  more  abundant,  bat  at  the  same  time 
tber  interfiere  much  with  the  assimilative  process  as  well  as 
«ith  that  of  dwBStion,  even  when  given  in  small  doses ;  and 
bnice  arises  the  impoesibilitjr  of  prolonging  their  employ- 
ment beyond  a  very  limited  time.   Whatever  be  the  agent 

select  it  is  by  no  neans  necessary  that,  to  cause  a  diu- 
retic e^t,  the  substance  should  be  decomposed ;  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  that,  when  saline  muretios  an  de- 
composed, the  alkali  is  carried  to  the  kidneys  as  the  emunc- 
tory  by  whicb  it  is  to  be  ^ected  from  the  system,  and  hence 
their  use  speedily  renders  the  urine  ^kaline,  wbdch,  wb«n  in 
a  high  degree,  may  prove  very  burtfol  to  tiie  system  gene* 
rally,  and  to  the  blaader  and  urinary  passages  ia  partieuhr. 

Nuioeroas  as  an  the  agents  termed  diureties,  none  of 
^>nn  viU  act  as  such  unless  the  patient  be  uader  certain 
«ndtti(HM.  If  a  very  inflsnusatoi^  state  of  the  system 
niat,  no  artide  vrill  act  as  a  diuratie  till  this  be  Uauned, 
md  hence  the  naeessi^  of  easploying  vaneaeeUon  and  saline 
tthaitics  be&n  ndmraisterimg  any<tf  thadassof  diiintios; 
ud  under  neh  omnuutMioes  col^ioinn  is  peibi^  the 
''^  to  bsgin  with.  Sten  sueh  inflammation  as  exists  in 
^ome  forms  of  impay  must  he  removed  by  anti[dil«nBtie 
luanBbefbndiantisBWiUlHve  a  benefleial  effect.  (Bkek- 
"^H  on  Zfropsy.) 

Wbenaveiygreatquantityof  fluid  is  jvesent  in  the  body, 
ume  of  it  must  be  carried  off  by  other  means  before  diuretics 
act,  as  the  absorbents  under  such  circumstances  do  not 
f-iraish  a  supply  to  the  kidneys — the  activity  of  absorption 
being  alwavs  in  an  averse  ratio  to  the  smalln^s  of  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  present.  (Mumidie.)  If  there  be  great  general 
debilUy  of  the  sntem,  and  partuularly  of  the  absorbents,  this 
Mate  must  be  eUiated  eitlier  by  the  exhibition  of  tonics  pre- 
tiaustooraloiigwiththednueticnmedies,  Isstly  none  of 


the  saline  diuretics,  which  are  susceptible  of  deoonqMsiUoo. 
will  act.  if  any  considerable  catharsis  be  going  on,  and  hence 
that  action,  if  arising  from  other  causes,  should  be  moderated 
or  checked ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exhibit  such  of 
them  as  are  also  purgatives  in  such  doses  as  to  act  upon  the 
■bowds.^  Hus  observation  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the 
exhibition  of  a  single  purgative  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  diuretics,  as  this  is  often  beneAoUl,  or  to  forbid  their 
occanonal  use  when  required  to  obviiUe  perticular  symptoms. 
It  must  never  be  fo^tten  that  if  the  patient  be  kept  very 
warm,  the  aotion  will  more  probably  be  directed  to  the  skin 
than  to  the  kidneys ;  hence  ue  patient  should  not,  if  possible^ 
remain  in  bed ;  the  medicines  should  be  given  during  the  day, 
and  the  air  of  the  apartment  should  be  cool,  and  the  clothing 
light  Indeed  cold  itself  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  some- 
times succeeds  where  every  other  foils.  The  drinking  of 
diluents  likewise  promotes  the  action  of  the  kidneys :  it  is 
therefore  unwise  as  well  as  cruel  to  withhold  water  from  drop- 
sical patients.  [DiLUBNTi.] 
DIVAN.  [DIwAN.l 

DIVERGENCY.  DIVERGENT.  [Convbroent.I 
DIVERS,  OOLVMBUMB,  a  familv  of  swimming  birds 

(Natatores),  having  a  smooth,  straight,  compmsc^  and 

pointed  bilL 

Willughby  assigned  the  fomily  a  place  in  his  fifth  section 
C'wbole^footed  birds, with  shorter  legs*),*  under  the  name  of 
'  Douckert  or  Loon*,  called  in  Latino  Colymbi^  and  he 
divided  them  into  '  cloven-footed  Douckert  that  have  no 
tails,'  the  Grebes,  and  the  *  whole-footed  Douckers  with 
tails,*  the  true  Divers.  The  following  is  Willi^hby's  de- 
scription *  of  Douckert  in  ^eraL'  '  Dtouckers  have  narrow, 
straight,  sharp-pointed  bills,  small  heads,  and  also  sptall 
wings ;  their  legs  situate  backwards,  near  the  tail,  for  quick 
swimming  and  easier  diving ;  broad  flat  legs,  by  which  note 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  birds ;  broad 
claws,  like  human  nails.  Of  these  Doueken  then  an  two 
kinds ;  tiie  first  is  of  such  as  an  doven-lbotad,  bat  fln-toe^ 
having  lateral  membranes  all  along  the  sides  of  their  toes, 
and  that  want  the  tail :  the  seixind  is  of  those  that  are 
whole-fboted  and  caudate,  which  do  nearly  approach  to 
those  birds  we  call  Tridaetylee,  that  want  the  back  toe. 
These  are  not  without  good  reason  called  iTouotort,  for  tihat 
they  dive  much,  and  continue  long  under  water,  as  soon  as 
thev  are  up  dropping  down  again/ 

Ray,  HI  his  'Synopsis,*  Brranges  the  doven-footed  and 
whole-footed  Coltpnbit  Grebes,  and  Divert,  under  his  '  Pal- 
mipedes tetradactylfo  digtto  postico  solute,  et  primd  rostro 
recto  angusto  aouto,  brachypteroi  et  tfrinatrices,  Cotwnbi 
dictffi.*   He  also  includes  the  g^nus  Mergulut.  [Auk.] 

Linnteus  placed  both  the  Divert^  properly  so-called,  and 
the  Cfrv&M  under  his  genus  CiJfmbiUt  which  stands  in  his 
system  under  the  order  Antarett  betwen  the  genen 
Phaeton  (trapio  birds)  and  Lanu  (gulls). 

Pennant  followed  Brisson  in  sej^rating  the  Grebet  fh>m 
the  Divert.  The  first  he  placed  next  to  the  Coott,  and  im- 
mediatdy  before  the  AaoMtt ;  wai  the  Divert  betveen  the 
QuillemoU  and  the  GvHi. 

Under  the  term  '  Ptongeuri  ou  Brach^p^et,'  Cuvier 
arranges  those  PtUmtpidet,  *  a  part  of  which  have  some 
rdation  to  the  fycUer-Aeitt.  The  legs  placed  more  back- 
ward than  in  any  of  the  other  birds,  render  walking  a 
difficult  operation,  and  oblige  them,  wlun  on  land,  to  keep 
tbemsdves  in  a  vertical  poution.  As  the  greater  part  of 
them  are,  besides,  had  flues,  inasmuch  as  some  of  tbem 
cannot  fly  at  all  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  wings, 
they  may  be  regsrded  as  almost  exdusivdy  attached  to  the 
sumce  of  the  waters.  In  aocordanoe  with  this  destination 
their  pluBiage  ia  more  dose-se^  and  sometimes  it  even 
ofibm  a  smoou  surfoee  and  silvery  hue.  They  swim  under 
the  water,  aiding  themselves  with  their  wings,  nearly  as  if 
the^  wen  flns.  Their  gizzard  is  sufliciently  m\iscular, 
their  ceeca  are  moderate,  and  they  have  each  a  peculiar 
muscle  on  each  side  of  their  lower  larynx.*  The  following 
are  the  genera  comprehended  under  this  fomily  by  Cuvier . 
— the Gr«^«, Brisson:  (PoduxpStlAtham;  <7o/^iwztf, Bris- 
son and  Illiger).  The  Divert  (Plongeont),  properly  so- 
,caUcd  {Mergut,  Brisson;  Colymbus,  latham;  Euaytet, 
Illiger).  The  (?ta/;«nioto(t^na,  Brisson  and  lUi^).  Tiw 
Aukt  iPi»gouiiu\  JSea  tS  Linnmns.  The  Penguint  {Mm' 

*  WiUQghbr  obMrvM, '  Under  tlw  luinr  of  nAdeot  teelhfiietei  «•  rampriM 
tone  bird*  which  havs  Indwd  tMr  tOM  iHvldrd.  bnt  nembnim  auppndutt 
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shot*),  Aptenod^ea  of  Forster,  conitistiDf^  of  the  subgenera 
Apttnodvtet,  Cuvier;  Catarrhaetet,  Brisson;  and  Sphe- 
mtcut,  Brisson. 

Temminck  places  Ibe  Grebe*  (Podieepi)  next  to  the 
Phalaropes,  at  the  end  of  his  fourteenth  order,  the  Pitma- 
tipedes,  or  fln-footed  birds;  and  the  Divert  (Colymbus, 
lAlham),  between  the  Pelicans  and  the  GhnllemoU  in  his 
fifteenth  order,  the  Palmipedee. 

Mr.  Vigors  makes  hia  fifth  order  of  birdii  (Natatores) 
comprise  the  following:  femilies — 

Anatida,  Leach. 
ColyjrAidte,  Leach. 

Alcad€e, 
Pelecanidcs,  Leach. 
LaridfB,  Leach. 

3r,  with  reference  to  the  topical  groups — 
Normal  group. 

With  short  wings,  which  are  sparingly^  fj  i  t^j 
feathered,  and  with  feet  placed  behind  theJ^W™'' 
equipoise  of  the  body         .  .  ^Mcaaee. 

Aberrant  group. 

With  longer  and  well-feathered  mr\g;6,\PelecanideB. 
and  feet  especially  placed  within  the  equi->  iLon'dc?. 
poise  of  the  body  .  .  .  .jAnaiidtff 

He  considers  the  genua  Mergta,  of  Linnsiis.  the  species 
of  which  cany  the  powers  of  swimming  and  diving  to  the 
greatest  extent,  making  use  of  their  wings  also  in  their 
progress  through  the  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
hibiting a  constrained  and  embarrassed  mode  of  walking, 
in  consequence  of  the  backward  position  of  the  legs,  as 
ftrming  the  passage  fivm  the  AruUida  to  the  ColvTrioidee. 
'  n»e  (Estinctively  marked  character,'  writes  Mr.  Vigors,  in 
his  paper  *  on  the  natural  affinities  that  connect  the  orders 
and  families  of  birds'* '  of  the  lobated  hind  toe,  which  prevails 
among  the  latter  groups  of  the  family  wc  have  just  quitted, 
conducts  us  to  Podiceps,  Latham,  that  commences  the 
fkmily  of  Calymbidee,  where  the  same  character  is  stronglv 
developed.  The  difference  between  the  bills  of  the  types 
of  these  two  &mi!ies  is  softened  down  by  the  intervention 
of  that  of  Mergua,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  broad 
and  depressed  bill  of  Anae  and  the  narrow  and  sharp- 
pointed  bill  of  I\)diceps.  This  last  genua,  in  conjunction 
with  Colymbus,  Linn.,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the 
construction  of  the  foot,  composes  the  &mily  of  the  Colym- 
bidte.  These  two  well-known  groups,  differing  but  little 
among  themselves  in  external  characters,  form  one  of  those 
normal  groups  of  the  order  where  a  deficiency  is  exhibited 
in  the  powers  of  flight  by  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  and 
in  the  faculty  of  walking  by  the  backward  position  of  their 
legs.  These  deficiencies  in  the  groups  before  us  are  com- 
pensated for  by  their  capability  of  remaining  for  a  length 
of  time  under  water,  and  by  their  superior  powers  of  diving. 
For  this  latter  purpose  the  structure  botn  of  their  wings 
and  legs  is  admirably  adapted;  the  former  by  their  strength 
assisting  them  as  oars  under  water,  and  by  their  brevity 
not  interfering  with  their  progress;  the  latter  by  their 
compressed  and  sharpened  edge  offering  no  resistance  to 
the  water  as  they  are  drawn  up  to  effect  the  stroke  which 
accelerates  the  movements  of  the  bird.  From  their  supe- 
riority  in  these  characters  and  powers,  the  birds  themselves 
have  obtained  par  excellence  the  name  of  Divert.  In  these 
particulars  we  may  observe  them  to  be  united  with  the 
Alcada  which  succeed  them,  and  ftom  which  they  ore 
chiefly  separated  by  the  presence  of  the  hind  toe,  con- 
spicuous here,  but  deScient  in  the  family  to  which  we  now 
proceed.'  Mr.  Vigors  then  goes  on  to  tne  Auks  (Alcadee), 
which  he  enters  by  means  of  the  genus  Uria  [Gdillbmot], 
originally  included  in  the  Colynunu  of  LinneufC and  from 
which  it  has  been  separated  chiefly  on  account  of  the  tri- 
dactyle  conformation  of  its  foot  This  character  dis- 
tinguishes the  n^ter  part  of  the  Alcads,  a  family  which, 
in  addition  to  Uria  and  Alca,  contains,  according  if)  Mr. 
Vigors,  the  genus  Apienodytet  of  Linnnus. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  Manual,  makes  the  Colymbida  (Pion- 
fffw-*  ou  Braekypth-es,  Cuv.,  Urinatores,  Vieillot),  the  first 
family  of  the  sixth  order  of  birds,  Les  Palmipedes,  Nata- 
/or«fof  lUigorand  Vieillot:  and  the  family  comprises  the 
genera  Podiceps,  Lath^  Colymbus  (part),  Linn.,  and  Ce- 
pkus,  Cuv. 

The  Prince  of  Musi^ano  (Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte) 
places  Podiceps  under  his  order  Anseres  in  the  family  Lobi- 

■  *  Udb.  Tibm.,*  wL  >1*  ,  s  3Hk 


pedes,  and  Coieymbus  under  the  same  Drder  m  his  fhmny 

Pygopodes. 

fn  '  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,'  B}tUceps  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  order  Naiatores,  and  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  Sterna  (the  Terns) :  the  position  of  Colymbus  is  be- 
tween Peleeamu  snd  Uria,  which  last-mentioned  genua  con 
eludes  the  order. 

CoLYMBIDiB. 

Genera.  Podiceps. 
Bill  longer  than  the  head,  robust,  sli^tly  compressed,  or 
nearly  cylindrical,  subulated,  straight,  entire,  pointed ; 
upper  mandible  straight,  or  hooked  at  the  point ;  nostrils 
oblong,  half-closed.  Wings  short,  the  three  first  quiUs  of 
equal  length  and  loneut  7*017  none.  Toes  bordered  with 
large  fimbriations ;  Kmlux  pinnated. 


Hokd  ftnd  foot  of  the  mole  Emrad  Orebe;  lummer  plumiigB;  Uie  hr^d  f.cn 
Mr.  Ooold'i  Britbh  Uirit,  Um  foot  from  a  ■peeiroen  In  tbe  Hmcuu  of  the 
ZootocfaxlSoeMT. 

Habits,  4^  The  Grebes  haunt  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
rivers,  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  dive  frequently,  as  all 
who  have  watched  the  Dabchick  or  little  Grebe  (Podiceps 
minor),  and  have  been  amused  by  its  quickly-repeated 
plunginga  well  know.  They  feed  on  small  fishes,  ih>ga, 
crustaceans,  and  insects,  and  their  itests,  formed  of  a  targe 
quantity  of  grass,  &C.,  are  generally  placed  among  reeds- 
and  eariees,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  water. 

Oeographical  distribution.  Very  wide.  Five  European 
■pedes  are  enumerated,  and  the  foreign  species  are  very 
numerous.  The  form  seems  capable  of  adaptation  to  great 
varieties  of  climate.  In  the  'Tables*  published  in  the  *In 
troduction  to  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,*  we  find  I^xHcept 
comuius  and  Ihdicept  CaroUnensts  among  the  birds  which 
merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  summer  to 
rear  their  youne  in  the  Fur  Countries ;  and  Podicept  crista- 
tus,  P.  ruoricoUis,  and  P.  comuius  in  the  list  of  species 
common  to  the  Old  World  and  to  the  Fur  Countries.  Mr. 
Sabine  gives  a  description  of  a  mature  individual  of  Podicpf  s 
rubricoTlis  killed  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  of  a  specimen  o, 
Podiceps  CaroHnensis  killed  at  the  same  place,  both  in  Sir 
John  Franklin's  first  expedition,  and  in  Hay.  1823  and 
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Dr  Richndion  notei  Po^cepa  «m£fgu«  as  having  been 
killed  on  the  SaskatchOTnui,  and  ibcft'c^  comuiiu  at  Great 
SlavelAkeC  Fauna  BcKBali-Americana').  PodUeps  Ckilen- 
lii  and  Podieept  Jmerieaiau  are  natives  of  the  iranu  parts 
uf  Ametics;  the  first,  as  its  name  impliea,  having  neen 
found  in  Uw  hayof  Coiioqi9iini,and  theMcond  ontheBrazi- 
lian  waters  (Rio  Grande  and  8.  ¥vjsAo) ;  and  wa  sdect,  as 
an  example,  Podieept  oedpitaiu  of  Lentm,  from  the  rivers 
of  the  Malouin  Islands  O^sles  Malouines). 

Detcription,  This  Giebe,  aoeca-ding  to  H.  Lesson,  is  re- 
markable for  the  dslieftte  tints  of  its  plumige,  which  is  slate- 
gtey  (gris  ardoisfi)  above  and  ofa  satiny  white  below.  The 
cheeks  and  forehead  are  ofa  light  ^rey;  a  bundle  of  loose 
plnmes  (plumes  effil£es)  springs  behind  each  eye,  and  is  pro- 
lot^  backwards  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  A  caiotte 
et  Seep  black  rises  from  the  occiput,  and  is  prolonged  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  halfway  down  it.  The  throat 
is  of  a  pearied  grey,  which  becomes  lighter,  so  that  the  front 
ff  (he  neck  and  the  sides  are  of  a  pure  white,  as  well  as  the 
mt  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  back  and  wings  are 
of  a  deeper  al«te  «olonr,  and  this  tint,  mingled  however  with 
vhite,  prenils  on  the  ftathns  of  the  rump.  The  tarsi,  toes, 
ind  the  considenfaly  large  nmnhranes  which  fringe  them, 
uegreeuish.  Tbebillis  sliortand  black.  Tbe  iris  is  of 
anost  Uvely  red,  so  brilliant  as  to  call  forth  from  PSre  Dom 
Pfcmetty,  whose  Plongeon  d  Lunettes  it  is,  the  ex- 
pression that  '  diamonds  and  rubies  have  nothing  to  ofier 
eqaal  to  the  fire  of  the' eyes  of  a  species  of  Plongeon  which 
i«  frequently  found  on  Uie  e^  of  the  sea.*  The  total  leng:th 
of  this  Grebe  is  eleven  inches  and  two  or  three  lines ;  from 
the  forehead  to  the  point  of  the  bill,  eight  lines ;  tarsi,  se- 
nnteen  lines  ;  external  toe,  two  inches. 

The  form  of  the  bird  is  so  well  known  from  the  common 
Dabchick,  that  it  would  have  been  sup^uous  to  give  a 
' —  of  an  entire  Grebe. 


Oolymbu  (Mtrgut,  Brisson— C^rtnotor,  Lac£pMe— and 

Eudytet,  Illiger). 

modawtob  strong,  straight,  v«y  mnoh  pointed,  oom- 
pnaed;  nortrilt  concave,  half  cltne^  Wingt  short;  the 
fint  quia  longest.  Tail  short,  rounded.  Three  front  toet 
voy  long,  entirely  palmated ;  hind  toe  bordered  with  a  sinall 
■apple  membrane. 

Hatitt.  ^  The  Divers  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
Grebes,  from  which  they  differ  but  little,  excepting  in  their 
pahnated  feet  On  the  water  they  are  at  their  ease :  on 
land  they,  as  well  as  the  Grebes,  are  avkwud  and  beset 
with  difficulties  in  their  locomotion. 

Geographieal  diatr^mtion.  Prindpally  the  northern  lati- 
tudes, where  ^ley  nestle  in  the  wildest  and  most  dea^  spots. 
In  the  tables  in  '  Fauna  Bweali-Americana,'  we  find  Colym- 
mgladalit  and  C-  sq)t«ntrionali»  in  the  list  of  species  which 
nwnlv  winter  in  FsiUH^lvinia,  and  migrate  in  summer  to 
nar  their  young  in  the  Fur  Countrie^  and  Colpmlna  md- 
tnirioTiahs  in  the  list  of  birds  (migratory)  detaeted  on  the 
North  Georgian  blanda  and  adjoining  seas,  let  73^  to  75" 
north,  on  Sir  Edwwrd  Parry's  first  voyage.  Columbm  gla- 
n<Uft  and  C.  teptetUrionaUt  occur  in  &ptain  Si^iine's  list 
of  Greenland  Birds  and  Colymbi  glaaalu,  aretiau,  uid 
Kpientrionalia,  in  Dr.  RicharcUon's  list  of  species  common 
to  the  Old  World  and  to  the  Fur  CountrioB. 

Eumple,  ColynUnu  glaeialis. 

Detenption  of  a  specimen  killed  on  Great  Bear  Lake.— 
wiwr.  Head,  neck,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  glossed  with 
«ep  purplish-green,  on  a  black  ground.  A  short  transvove 
w  on  the  throat,  a  collar  on  the  middle  of  the  neck,  in- 
temipted  above  and  below,  and  the  shoulders  white,  broadly 
*tnped  on  the  shafls  with  black.  Whole  upper  plumage, 
«U)n,  sides  of  the  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverls, 
Mfk;  an,  ezospt  the  quills  and  tail, marked  with  a  pair  of 
*aite  spots  near  the  tip  of  each  fbather :  the  spoto  fenn 
10*^  and  are  la^e  and  quadrangular  on  the  scapulars  and 
interscapulars,  round  and  smaller  elsewhere  suudlest  on 
tbe  mmp.  Vnder  piumage  and  innor  wiiut-corerts  white, 
ye  aiilUriss  striped  down  their  middles  wifli  black.  Indet 

Form.  BUI  compreued,  strong;  tapering ;  its  rictus  quite 
slraight;  its  contour  very  slightly  arched  above;  lower 
ifaQdible  channelled  beneath,  appearing  deepest  in  the 
^dfle;  its  gonys  sloping  uitwards  to  the  point ;  margins 
wbom  mandibles,  but  particularly  of  the  lower  one,  in- 
jMled.  Inner  wing-cm>ert*  very  long.  Tbt^  of  twenty 
"•Own,  mudi  nmndad.  Total  leiig£  tfairty^iz  inefaes ; 


extent  of  win^  forty-eigl^t  inches.  Dr.  Richardson,  wh:»a 
description  this  is,  observes,  that  specimens  in  mature 
plumage  vary  considerably  in  total  Iraigth,  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  lengm  of  wing,  and  more  Aan  half  an  inoh  in  the 
length  of  the  tarsus. 

Young  qf  Vie  year.  Temminek  remarfcai,  that  these  differ 
considerably  from  the  old  birds.  Hie  bead  of  the  young, 
the  occiput,  and  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  neck  are  of 
an  ashy-brown;  on  the  cheeks  are  small  ashy  and  white 
points ;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  other  lower  parts  pure 
white ;  feathers  of  the  back,  of  the  wings,  of  the  rump  and 
flanks,  of  a  very  deep  brown  in  the  middle,  borderea  and 
terminated  by  bluish  ash ;  upper  mandible  ashy  grey,  lower 
mandible  whitish ;  iris  brown ;  feet  externally  deep  brown, 
internally,  as  well  as  the  membranes,  whitish.  In  this  state 
Temminck  says  that  the  bird  is  the  Colymbut  Immer, 
(Gmel.  Syst  Lath.  Ind.) ;  Le  Grand  Plongeon  of  Bufibn, 
(but  the  plate  enl.  914  represents  a  young  individual  of 
Colymbue  Arcticus);  Mergo  Maggiore  o  Smergo,  (Stor. 
d^.  ucc)  with  a  good  figure.  He  thinks  that  the  Imbei 
Taudur  of  Bedistein  (Natur^.  Deut)  is  probably  a  young 
of  this  species  on  account  its  la^  dimensions,  and  re- 
marks that  under  the  nune  of  Cdvmbtu  Immer  the  young 
of  this  species  are  often  confounded  with  those  61  Ct^ymbui 
ArcHau. 

At  the  age  a  year,  according  to  the  same  author,  the 
individuals  of  both  sexes  show  a  transverse  blackish  brown 
band  towards  the  middle  of  the  neck,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  forming  a  kind  of  collar ;  the  feathers  of  the  back 
become  of  a  blackish  tint,  and  the  small  white  blotches 
begin  to  appear.  In  this  state  it  is  the  Grand  Plongeon  of 
Brisaon,  (vol.  vi.,  p.  105,  pi.  10,  f.  1,)  a  very  exact  figure. 

At  the  age  <jf  two  years  the  collar  is  more  defined ;  this 
part,  the  head  and  the  neck,  are  varied  with  brown  and 
greenish-black  fbathers;  the  nunwrous  blotches  on  the 
back  and  wings  become  more  prevatent  and  the  band 
under  the  throat,  and  the  nuchal  collar  also,  an  marked 
with  loI^^tudinal  brown  and  white  lines. 

At  the  age  uf  three  yeara  the  plumage  is  perftct 

According  to  Montagu,  Colymbut  gheiabe  is  tiie  Colym- 
tef  maximue  caudatue  of  Ray ;  Margu*  magor  namue  and 
Mergm  nteviue  of  Brisson ;  VImbnm  of  Buffim ;  Greateet 
epeMled  Diver  or  Loon  of  Willughby ;  and  Northern  Diver 
of  Pennant,  (Br.  Zool.) :  and  tho  Female*  is  Coljfmbus  Im- 
mer of  IAttnam;Colytr^ue  maximug  Geenen  of  Ray; 
Mergut  nuyor  of  Brisson ;  Le  Grand  Plongeon  of  BufTon ; 
Ember  Goote  of  Sibbald ;  and  Imber  Diver  of  the  British 
ZooI(^.  It  is  the  Colymbut  iorquatut  l^nnich ;  and 
not  to  weary  the  reader  with  more  scientific  names,  it  is  the 
Sc/uearzhamger  SeetaucheTf  Eit- Toucher,  Grotse  Halb- 
Ente,  and  Meer-Noering  v£  the  Germans ;  Brusen  of  the 
NoTWunans;  7W/tAof&GTe«ilaiiders;jBiYAtnnm-Afooua 
of  the  Gree  Indians ;  TaUtrnh  of  the  Chipewyans ;  Kagloo- 
lek  of  the  Esquimaux;  Inland  Loon  oi  the  Hudson's  Bay 
residentB;  and  Troc^fdd  maar  of  the  antient  British;  it 
is  provincially  called  by  the  modem  Britidi  Gtmner  and 
Greater  Doueker. 

Habits,  — Fish  is  the  principal  food  of  this  speeiea, 
and  the  herring  in  particular,  the  fry  of  Ash,  crustaoeans 
and  marine  vegetables.  It  nettlet  in  small  islands,  and  on 
the  banks  of  f^h  waters,  and  the  female  lays  two  eggs  of 
an  Isabella  white,  marked  with  very  large  and  with  small 
spots  of  a  purplish  ash.  Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following 
description  of  its  mannera : — '  Though  tms  handsome  bird 
is  generally  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  we 
seldom  observed  it  either  in  the  Arctic  Sea  or  Hudson's 
Bay ;  but  it  abounds  in  all  the  interior  lakes,  where  it  de- 
stroys vast  quantities  of  flsh.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  Und,  its 
limbs  being  ill  fitted  for  walking  though  admirably  adapted 
to  its  aquatic  habits.  It  can  swim  with  great  swiftness,  and 
to  a  very  considerable  distance  under  the  water;  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  surface,  it  seldom  exposes  more  than  the 
neck.  It  takes  wing  with  difficulty,  flies  heavily,  though 
swiftly,  and  f^vquenUy  in  a  circle  round  those  who  intrude 
on  its  haunts.  Its  loud  and  very  melancholy  cry,  like  tho 
howhng  of  the  wolf,  and  at  times  like  the  distant  scream  of 
a  man  in  distress,  is  said  to  portend  rain.  Its  fl^h  is  dark, 
tough,  and  unpalatable.  We  caueht  several  of  these  birds 
in  the  fishing  nets,  in  which  they  nad  entangled  themselves 
in  the  pursuit  of  fish.*  The  species  is  sometimes  taken  even 
in  the  south  of  England.  Montagu  mentions  one  which 
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was  kept  in  a  pond  for  some  months.  In  a  faw  days  it  be- 
came extremely  docile,  would  come  to  the  call  ftom  one  side 
of  the  pond  to  the  other,  and  would  take  food  from  the 
hand.  The  bird  had  received  an  injury  in  the  head,  which 
had  deprived  one  eye  of  its  sight,  and  the  other  was  a  little 
imjiaired;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  could,  by  inoesgantly 
diving,  discover  all  the  fish  that  were  thrown  mto  the  pond. 
When  it  could  not  get  fUh  it  would  eat  flesh ;  and  when  it 
<]uitted  ttw  water,  it  shoved  its  body  along  upon  the  ground 
hke  a  seal,  bv  jerks,  rubbing  the  breast  agunst  the  ground ; 
and  returned  o^in  to  the  water  in  a  nmilar  manner.  In 
swimming  and  tlivin^  the  legs  only  were  used,  and  not  the 
wings,  and  by  their  situation  so  &r  behind,  and  their  little 
deviation  f^om  the  line  of  the  body,  it  is  enabled  to  jpropel 
it<ielf  in  the  water  with  great  velocity  in  a  straight  |1me,  as 
well  as  turn  with  astoni^ing  quickness.  In  the  winter  of 
1813-14,  according  to  Mr.  Graves,  during  the  intense  ^st, 
two  fine  individuals  were  taken  alive  in  the  Thames  below 
Woolwich,  and  were  kept  in  confinement  for  some  months. 
They  eagerly  devoured  most  kinds  of  fish  or  offal.  At  the 
approach  of  spring  they  beean  to  show  great  uneasiness  in 
their  confinement,  though  tney  had  the  range  of  an  exten- 
sive  piece  of  water,  from  whence  they  ultimately  esci^d  in 
the  month  of  April.  The  distance  of  the  river  from  the 
pond  in  which  thuv  were  confined  was  several  hundred 
yards ;  but  they  maoe  their  escape,  and  two  birds  resembtioff 
them  in  colour  were  seen  on  the  river  in  fliat  ne^hbourhood 
for  several  days  after  diey  were  missed,  and  though  re- 
peatedly shot  at,  thejr  escaped  by  diving. 

Geographical pontton. — The  arctic  seas  of  the  New  and 
Old  World;  very  abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia ;  accidental  visitors  along  the  coasts 
of  the  ocean.  The  young  in  winter  are  veiy  rare  on  the 
lakes  of  the  interior,  in  Germany,  France,  ana  Switzerland: 
the  old  birds  are  never  seen  there.  (Temm.  ick.)  It  is 
a  rather  rare  visitant  to  these  islands,  especiblly  to  the 
southward. 


Lesson  arranges  the  genus  Cephta  Moehrii^  Cavier ; 
Cclymbtu,  Lino. :  Vria,  Temm. ;  Mer^ubu,  Ray,  Vieillot, 
maer  the  CelynAida,  observing  that  it  Ibrnis  the  passage 
from  the  Divert  to  ih^Auk*.  ^uk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100.  subge- 
nus Mergulu*^ 

DIVIDEND,  in  arithmetic,  anv  quantity  which  is  to  be 
divided  (dindendum).  Thus  in  the  sentence '  100  divided 
by  20  gives  5,'  the  dividend  is  100. 

DIVIDEND,  in  commerce,  is  a  word  having  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  In  ibt  more  general  employment  it  is 
understood  to  express  the  money  which  is  divided,  rata, 
among  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  trader,  out  of  the  amount 
realised  from  his  assets.  [Bankropt.] 

Tiie  tither  meaning  attached  to  the  word  dividend  not 
fo  apim>nriate  as  that  Tbirh  has  just  beeu  exDlained.  It 


18  used  to  sign'J^  tha  half>yearly  payments  of  the  perpetua 
and  terminable  aninities  which  constitute  the  pnhl<r  deb' 
of  the  country,  and  does  not  therefore  strictly  express  tba 
which  the  wwd  is  made  to  imply.  Hie  payment  of  those 
so  called  dividends  is  msnaged  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  bank  of  Endand,  which  receives  a  compensa* 
Hon  from  the  public  for  tlie  trouble  and  expense  attending 
the  emplojnsient.  The  esuet  number  of  mdividuals  who 
are  entitlra  to  reoeive  these  hatf-yearly  payments  is  not 
known.  Hie  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  t/ 
distinct  sums  paid  by  different  warrants  to  various  classes 
of  annuitants  at  the  last  four  periodical  payments,  but  the 
number  of  annuitants  is  not  nearly  s(*  ^reat  as  the  number 
of  distinct  warrants,  because  many  individuals  are  possessed 
of  annuities  due  at  the  same  periods  of  the  yeer,  which  are 
included  under  different  heaus  or  Bceonnts  in  the  books  ol 
the  Bank,  as  bearing  different  rates  of  interest,  or  being 
otherwise  under  different  circumstances ;  and  besides,  many 
persons  hold  annuities  which  are  payable  at  both  half- 
yearly  perioib.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  fbllowing 
figures,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  public  creditors  are 
entitled  to  annuities  for  only  small  sunn,  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  payments  being  for  sums  not  oeeeding  100/., 
and  nearly  one-half  fbr  sums  not  exceeding  lOl. 


in  the 

S  July.  1836. 

1«  Oot.  1838. 

8  Jan.  1837. 

1  April.  1837. 

Soma  fDcladed 

Wimnti 

NumbcT  of 

Number  of 

N  amber  of 

Number  of 

WarranU. 

Wkmnta. 

Warrants. 

Warranli. 

Not  MCMdlDg  . 

,.M 

68,113 

ss.ias 

SS.Hl 

26,ceo 

10 

90,406 

14.350 

.«,8S6 

li.Wi 

M 

SS.OTS 

SS.660 

ee.uft 

39.890 

lOD 

17.3W 

8.880 

17.618 

8,536 

300 

io.ooe 

4.761 

10,049 

4.789 

aoo 

8,1!» 

1.419 

3.074 

1,491 

SCO 

1.9S9 

880 

1,931 

853 

lOUO 

930 

490 

989 

418 

8000 

965 

131 

971 

133 

BUB^Bg,... 

9000 

ISO 

68 

108 

6e 

187,818 

91,631 

190,496 

91.«88 

DIVING-BELL.  [SvBHAKiiR  Dbscbnt.] 
DIVININQ  ROD,  a  forked  branch,  usually,  bnt  not 
alwayN  of  hazel,  by  wfaidi  it  has  been  pretended  that 
minerals  and  water  may  be  discovered  in  the  earth,  the 
rod,  if  slowly  carried  aloug  m  suspension,  dipping  and 
pointing  downward,  it  is  affirmed,  when  brought  over 
the  spot  wfaeare  the  concealed  mine  or  sprint^  is  situated. 
Other  mysterious  powers,  such  as  that  of^  discovering 
the  lost  Dounduries  of  lands,  and  even  of  detecting  the 
birth-place  and  parentage  of  foundlings,  have  also  been 
attributed  to  the  divining  rod.  The  rod  is  sometimes 
called  the  Viigula  Dirina,  or  the  Baculus  Divinatorius, 
or  the  rod  of  Aaron,  or  the  Caduceus  (after  the  wand  of 
Mereory).  But,  aithot^h  a  rod  or  wand  has  been  the 
distingmshing  ensign  of  Uie  profossors  of  magic  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  r^ology,  or  divination  by  the  rod,  was 
fomilior  to  the  antient  nations,  the  fbrai.  the  material,  and 
the  mode  of  using  the  divining  rod  of  the  modem  miners 
and  water-flnders,  seem  to  be  superstitions  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Many  persons  with  some  pretensions 
to  science  have  been  believers  in  the  powers  ascribed  to  the 
divining  rod.  George  Agricola,  the  able  and  learned  Ger- 
man metallurgist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  later  times 
John  Bperlingius  and  Theodore  Kirchmaienis,  who  have 
both  written  iHtrmtaHuacuUe  on  the  rod,  all  say  the  devil 
is  in  it  Richelet,  in  his  Dictionary  (art.  Basuetie  Di- 
vinatoire),  confesses  that  after  what  he  has  seen  he  cannot 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  its  possessing  the  wonderful 
qualities  ascribed  to  it  The  leamed  Blorhof(  who^as 
eminent  for  his  scientific  as  wdl  as  literary  knowledge, 
admits  that  it  is  not  clear  to  him  whether  the  elfocis  be 
natural  or  the  result  of  demoDiac  agency.  A.  H.  Thouvenot 
published  at  Paris,  in  1781,  a  Memoir  on  the  relation  of  the 

Ehenomena  of  the  Dirining  rod  to  those  of  Electricity  and 
[agnetism ;  and  our  countryman  Fr>-cc,  in  his  '  Mincnil- 
ogia  Comubiensis*  (fol.,  1778)  has  collected  accounts  of 
numerous  successful  experiments  which  be  says  were  per- 
formed by  the  instrument  Some  remarks  on  the  rod  nnd 
on  the  attempts  ttut  have  been  made  to  explain  its  l%incie<l 
operation  may  be  found  in  the  Marquis  le  Gendre's  *  Tntiii* 
de  I'Opinion,'  liv,  iii  chap.  6,  andliv.  iv.  chap.  2  ;  and  then 
is  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  is  well  worth  reading, 
both  for  the  refleetinns  and  some  curious  fads  which  it  con- 

^lOartt,     oee ai<o  nornon,  T9^Anr^iimirik*p7nU>i 
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DIVINITY.  {TMOLoay] 

DIVISIBUJTY.  DIVISOR.  Any  number  or  fraoUon 
kdmita  of  divuion  bjr  any  other,  in  the  extended  arith- 
metical Mnae  which  couudera  parU  of  a  time  as  well  as 
timea.  Thus  12  contaiuu  8  a  time  and  half  a  time,  oi- 12 
divided  by  8  eivee  1^.  The  adjective  divisible  i»  never^ 
ihelesft  ap{dieC  not  to  any  number  as  compared  with  any 
othOT,  but  only  as  compared  with  audi  numbers  as  are  con- 
tained a  whme  wMmbrr  of  times  in  the  first.  Thus  12  is 
said  to  be  divisible  by  6,  and  is  said  to  be  not  divisible  b;^  8. 
Or,  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  divisible  means  '  divi- 
sible vithont  inirodttcii^  fiuotions  into  the  resulL' 

The  nniabar  of  dmaut  vbicb  any  number  admits  of  is 
ftMind  aa  AUewa.  Aaoertain  evoy  mime  number  \rtiioh 
will  divide  die  giveo  number,  and  now  many  suocesaive 
tiaaes  it  vQl  do  aa  Add  one  to  each  of  these  numbers  of 
timea,  and  multiply  the  res^  ti^ther.  Thus.  Uie  number 
160  is  made  by  multi^]ring  togwher  2,  ft,  2,  ^  3,  5  ;  or  is 
divisible  by  2  three  times  (3+1=4),  by3  twice(2  +  1=3), 
and  by  &  onee  (1  + 1  s  2).  And  4x3x2  =  24,  the  num- 
ber of  divisors  which  360  admits  ot  But  among  the  24 
rii\-uors  are  ioduded  1  and  360. 

DIVISION,  the  process  of  ascertaining  how  many  times 
and  parts  of  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 
The  uanid  arithmetieal  rule  consists  in  a  continual  approxi- 
□tation  to  the  mult  required.  We  write  underneath. — 1, 
the  common  process ;  S,  that  of  which  it  is  an  abbreviation ; 
3.  B  short  aonunary  of  the  rationale. 

8)23475(29341  8)23475(2000 
16  16000  900 


7i 

21 

24 


7475  30 
7SM  4 


35 
32 

3  3 

The  wbide  contains  a  number  as  often  as  4dl  its  parts  put 
together  oonlain  Uiat  number:  and 33 meaning  23,000, and 
U  being  the  highestmuhiple  of  3  below23,  then  the  16,000, 
wfaioh  is  part  of  23,000,  contains  2000  eights,  and  it  is  left 
to  be  seen  how  often  ^e  remaining  7000,  and  the  475 
(making  7475)  coBtain  B.  The  74  is  7400,  and  9  times  8 
being  7%  the  7200  wbieh  is  part  of  7460,  contains  906 
eufats,  and  it  is  left  to  be  seen  how  often  the  remaining  200 
with  the  75  (waUBg  276)  containa  8.  Tlie  27  is  S70,  of 
whidi  the  part  240  eontaiwa  86  eigfati,  and  the  remaining 
30  topethar  with  the  5  (nuddn^  85)  is  kfL  Of  this,  32 
eontaine  4  eigfata,  and  the  remaining  3  does  not  contain  8 
•0  much  as  one  thae,  but  the  eighth  part  of  3  units  is  three 
times  the  e^hth  part  of  a  unit,  ot  j :  whence  the  answer. 

In  finding  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  timee,  one  frac- 
tion is  contained  in  another,  the  following  principle  is 
applied.  If  two  numbers  or  ftaotions  be  multiplied  by  any 
number,  the  numbei:  of  times,  or  parts  of  times,  which  the 
first  omiains  the  second,  is  not  altered.  Thus  7  contains 
■2  just  as  14  f!nn«»iii^  4,  OT  Bs  21  oontains  6,  &c  If  then 
we  take  two  fivctions,  su^  as  |  and  A,  it  follows  that  |  con- 
tains ^  just  as  77  times  4  oontains  77  tinws  A,  or  as  33  con- 
tains 14:  that  is,  2  times  and  A  of  a  time.  Iniis  may  easily 
be  shown  to  give  the  oommon  rulau 

The  drriaion  of  «w  decimal  fraotion  by  another  {vesents 
a  diffieolq',  di^t  indeed,  but  quite  sdBeient  to  prevent 
most  pera«is  from  becoming  expert  in  the  use  of  tMea. 
The  rules  given  are  frequenUy  incomplete,  and  always  such 
u  would  render  even  a  practised  computer  liable  to  miMeke. 
The  qnaitioo  is  how  to  place  the  deabnaal  point  c^htly  in 
the  result,  and  this  may  be  beat  dme  as  follom: — 

I.  Alter  the  dividrad  or  diviscor  by  fuphwa, 
until  both  ham  fte  same  number  of  decimal  plaoas.  ^is 
twingdone — 

i.  Annex  as  many  e^hera  to  the  dividrad,  or  take  away 
as  many  from  the  divisor  (or  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other)  aa  thue  are  to  be  dechnal  plates  in  the  result :  then 
divide  as  in  iriiole  numbers,  and  mark  off  the  given  number 
of  decimal  plaeea. 

Sxam^L  Findoul^to  three  deeimiil  places,  how  often 
'076is  eontained  in  SS*1. 

Firatstep:     '076  and  32-100. 
aeeoadatey:  '076  and  32*100000. 

r«>8910MOO(48S368-rera.  3S. 
Absw.  432 -SCS. 


JSxample  II.  Find  out,  to  7  decimal  places,  how  oflcn 
(what  fraction  of  a  time)  236*5  is  contained  in  *001. 

First  step-    236  500  and  001. 

Second  step:  236*6  and  '00100000;  namely,  iu.%. 
ciphers  stmok  off  the  divisor  and  jfee  *nnftwd  to  tlu  divi- 
deud  (making  tevem). 

2865)100000(42— rem.  670 
Answer.    '  0000042. 

In  making  complicated  divisions,  it  is  much  the  shorteet 
plan,  and  very  much  the  safest,  to  begin  by  formine  the 
first  nine  multiples  of  the  divisw  by  continiwd  addition 
(forming  the  t^th  for  proof). 

DIVORCE  (divdrtium,  a  divertendo,  from  dlvertingor 
seiMiating),  the  legal  separation  of  husband  and  vrife.  I)i 
vOToeisoftwo  iiaioMfd mnuA  etthoro,  from  bed  and  board; 
and  A  vinculo  matrimomit  from  the  bomb  of  the  marriage 
itselC  The  divorce  d  mmmS  ei  than  is  pronounced  by  ue 
spiritual  court  tx  causes  arising  subsequeut  to  the  marria^, 
as  fbr  adultery,  (vnelty,  &c.:  it  does  not  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  partus  cannot  eoatract  another  marriage. 
[fiiGAHT.]   In  met  it  is  equivalent  only  to  a  separation. 

The  divurce  d  vinculo  matrimonii  can  be  obtained  in  the 
spiritu^  courts  for  causes  only  ousting  before  the  marriage, 
as  precontraot,  consanguinity,  impotency,  &o.  This  divorce 
deolares  the  marriage  to  have  been  nuU  and  void,  the  issue 
batten  between  the  parties  are  bastardized,  and  the  par^ 
ties  themselvea  are  at  liberty  to  oontract  marriage  with 
others. 

From  the  curious  document  preserved  by  Selden  (Uxor 
EbraioB,  c.  xxx.,  vol  iii.,  845,  folio  ed.  of  his  works),  whereby 
John  de  Cameys,  in  Uie  reim  of  Ed.  I.,  transferred  his  wjfo 
and  her  proper^  to  William  Paynel ;  and  also,  from  the  reform 
enoe  to  the  laws  of  Howel  the  Crood,  at  the  end  of  this  ar* 
tide,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  early  periods  of  English  law 
a  divorce  might  be  had  by  mutual  consent ;  but  aU  trace  of 
such  a  custom  is  lost.  We  know  however  (3  Salk.  Sep.  138) 
that,  until  the  44th  Eliz..  a  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii 
miffht  be  had  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  fbr  adultery ;  but 
in  Foljambe's  case,  which  occurred  in  that  year  in  the  Star 
Cbamoer,  Archbishop  Bancroft,  upon  the  advice  of  divines, 
held  that  adultery  was  only  a  cause  (tf  divorce  d  mentd  et 
thoro. 

The  hiatonr  of  the  law  of  divorce  in  BngUnd  may  perb^ 
be  thua  satiamctorily  explained.  Blairiage  being  a  contract 
of  a  civil  naturoi  might  originally  be  diwolved  oy  consent 
When,  in  the  pmgreBS  of  civilization,  various  regulations 
were  prescribe^  tlw  ordinary  courts  of  justice  asserted  Uieir 
jurisdiotion  ow  this  as  well  as  every  other  description  of 
contract.  At  length,  the  rite  of  marriage  having  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  by  Pope  Innocent 
HI.,  A  J}.  1215,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  asserted  the  sole 
jurisdiction  over  it  In  the  course  of  time  the  power  of 
these  courts  was  again  controlled,  and  die  sole  jurisdic- 
tion for  granting  divorces  for  matter  arising  subBequenUy 
to  the  marriure,  was  vested  in  the  superior  court  of  the 
kingdom,  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  less  likely  to 
be  abused  than  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who,  it 
is  notorious,  granted  these  and  other  dispensations  for 
money. 

Haxria^  is  now,  by  the  law  of  Enriaud,  indissoluble,  for 
matter  arising  aulMequenUy,  by  the  decree  of  any  of  the  or- 
dinary oourta,  but  divorce  avineuh  mairimomi  maystiU  for 
adulteiy.  be  obtained  by  act  of  parliament  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  a  civil  aotum  diould  have  been 
brou^t  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law  against  die  adulterer 
[Ajqitltbry},  and  damages  obtained  therein,  or  some  suffi- 
oieut  reason  adduced  why  such  action  was  not  brought,  or 
damagai  obtained,  and  that  a  definitive  sentence  of  di- 
vorce a  mcTuA  et  thoro  should  have  been  pronounced  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  eocleeiastical  court;  which  sen- 
tance  cannot  be  obtained  iac  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  if  she 
reeriminates,  and  can  [auve  that  die  husband  has  been  un 
&ithful  to  the  marri^  vojv ;  and  Airthei,  to  prevent  any 
collusion  between  the  parties,  both  houses  of  parliament 
may,  if  necessary,  and  generally  do  require  satisfoctory  evi- 
dence that  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  bill  of  divorce  to  pass. 

The  first  prooeedug  of  this  nature  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  bills  m  divorce  have  since  greatly  inoreatied; 
above  seventy  sueh  bills  have  l)e«i  passed  since  the  com- 
mencement o£  the  present  century.  When  the  iqjurad 
party  oan  satisfy  both  houses  of  Parliament  which  are  not 
boond  in  grantug  or  wiUtbok^ili^ie^UgB^bQij^liSif 
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tboH  fixed  rulM  whidi  control  the  proceedings  of  ordi* 
U17  oourU  of  judioature,  a  divorce  is  granted.  It  is  a 
Mwe  of  complaint  that  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  are 
to  oonsidacable  as  to  anunrntto  an  absolute  denial  of  the  re- 
Uef  to  the  mass  <tf  soeiety ;  indeed  from  this  circumstance 
divorce  bills  have  not  improperly  been  called  the  privilege 
of  tiie  rich.  Iliere  is  an  oroer  of  the  House  of  Lords  that, 
in  every  divorce  bill  on  account  of  adultery,  a  clause  shall 
be  inserted  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  offending  mrties 
with  each  other ;  bnt  this  clause  is  generally  omitted :  in- 
deed it  has  been  inserted  but  once,  and  that  in  a  very 
flagrant  case.  Bat  it  is  not  unusual  for  parliament  to  pro- 
vide that  the  wife  shall  not  be  left  entirely  destitute,  by 
directing  a  payment  of  a  sum  of  mraiey,  in  the  nature  of 
alimony,  hy  the  husband,  out  of  the  ftxtune  which  he  had 
vith  the  wilb.  By  the  divorce  d  vtflado  matrimonii  the  wife 
forfeits  her  dower.  [Dowxs.][ 

The  causes  admitted  by  vanous  codes  of  lam  as  grounds 
tof  the  suspension  or  dissolution  of  the  conttactof  marriage, 
as  well  as  the  description  of  the  tribimal  which  had  or  in 
some  degree  has  jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings,  are  va- 
rious, and  indicative  of  the  degree  of  civilizati<m  of  the  na- 
tions among  whom  they  prevailed. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses  (24  Dmt.  i.),  '  When  a 
man  hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to 
pass  that  she  find  no  &vour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath 
found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him  write  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her 
out  of  his  house.'  After  90  days,  the  wife  might  many 
again.  But  after  she  had  contracted  a  second  marriage 
though  she  should  be  again  divorced,  her  former  husbuid 
might  not  take  her  to  be  his  wife.  About  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  there  was  a  great  dispute  between  the  schools  of 
the  great  doctors  Hillel  and  Sfaammai  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  law.  The  former  contended  that  a  husband  might 
not  divorce  his  wife  but  for  some  gross  misconduct,  or  ror 
some  serious  bodily  defect  which  was  not  known  to  him 
before  marriage ;  but  the  latter  wrae  of  opinion  that  simple 
disUke,  the  smallest  ofience,  or  merely  the  husband's  will, 
was  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.  This  is  the  opinion 
which  the  Jews  generally  adopted,  and  parttoularfy  the 
Pharisees,  which  explains  their  conduct  when  they  came  to 
Jesus  '  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful  for 
a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?*  (SfeUfk.  xix.) 
The  answer  was,  'Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  ft-om  the 
beginninc  it  was  not  so.*  From  Uus  it  is  evident  that  Christ 
considered  ^t  the  law  ot  Moses  allowed  too  great  a  lati- 
tude to  the  husband  in  his  exercise  of  the  power  of  divorce, 
and  that  tliua  allowance  amae  horn  'the  hardness  of  their 
hearts by  which  of  ooune  we  are  to  undeistand  that  they 
were  so  habituated  to  previous  practices,  QuA  any  law  which 
should  have  abolished  such  practices  would  have  been  in- 
effectual. All  it  could  do  was  to  introduce  such  modifica- 
tions, with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  existing  practices,  as 
the  people  would  tolerate.  The  form  of  a  Jewish  bill  of 
divorcement  is  given  by  Setden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  lib.  iiL, 
ch.  24 ;  and  see  Levi's  Ceremonies  qf  the  Jews,  p.  146. 

As  the  customs  of  oriental  nations  do  not  change,  but 
have  continued  the  same  fhnn  the  earliest  periods,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  usa^  in  the  matter  of  divwce  now 
existing  in  Arabia  are  the  sam^  or  neuly  so,  aa  when 
Mohammed  endeavoured  to  refbrm  them  among  the  tribes 
for  which  he  legislated.  An  Arab  may  divorce  iiis  wife  on 
the  slightest  occasion :  he  has  only  to  say  to  her  *Thou  art 
divorced,*  and  she  becomes  so.  Bo  eaqr  and  so  common  is 
this  practice,  that  Burckhardt  assures  us  that  be  has  seen 
Arabs  not  more  than  45  years  of  age  who  were  known  to 
have  had  50  wives,  yet  ue  Anbs  nave  larely  mne  thaji 
one  wife  at  a  time. 

By  the  Mohammedan  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife 
orally  and  without  any  ceremony ;  when  this  is  done,  he  pays 
her  a  portion,  generally  one-third  of  her  dowrr.  He  may 
divorce  her  twice,  and  take  her  again  without  her  consent ; 
but  if  he  divorce  her  a  third  time,  or  put  her  away  by  ;^a 
triple  divorce  conveyed  in  the  same  sentence,  he  cannot 
receive  her  again  until  she  has  been  married  and  divorced 
by  another  husband,  who  must  have  consummated  his  mar- 
riage with  her. 

Here  then  we  see  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver  required  a 
written  bill  of  divorcement  to  insure  due  consideration; 
and  he  absdutely  prohibits  the  return  of  the  wife  after  a 
ouniaga  contracted  witfc  another  man.    The  Azabiaa 


legislator  requited  the  words  *  Hum  art  divneed  to  be  re- 
peated three  times  before  the  marriage  waa  Irrevocably 
dissolved  by  the  husband.  And  again,  working  on  the 
feelings  of  delicair|r  inherent  in  man's  nature,  uter  such 
irrevocable  divorce,  he  required  a  marriage  irith  another 
man,  actual  consummation,  and  subsequent  divorce,  before 
the  first  husband  could  take  back  bis  wife.  Moses,  on  a 
somewhat  different  principle  abs(dutely  pcobilttted  the  re- 
marriage of  the  partiea  to  dw  flnt  mamage  eftw  a  leeond 
had  been  contracted. 

By  the  Jewish  law  it  appears  that  a  wife  could  not  divorce 
her  husband;  but  under  the  Mohammedan  code,  for 
cruelty  and  some  other  causes,  she  may  divwee  hbn ;  and 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  M(^uunmed  appeacs  to  have 
been  more  considerate  towards  women  than  Hoses. 

(Sale's  JTonm;  Xjxoii^  Mod/em  EgypiiasM ;  Hamilton's 
He^a,  and  the  MUhm  id-HaOSgii  Selden'a  Uxor 
Ebrataa;  and  see  the  ease  of  Lindo  v.  Belitariot  I  Hagg. 
216,  before  Lord  Stowell.) 

Among  the  Hindoos,  and  also  among  the  Chinese,  a 
husband  may  divorce  his  wife  upm  the  slightest  ground^ 
or  even  without  assigning  any  reason.  Some  of  uie  rulea 
mentioned  by  the  Abb^  Dubois,  as  laid  down  in  die 
'  Padma  Purana,*  one  of  the  books  of  highest  authority 
among  the  Hindoos,  show  their  manner  of  tbinking  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  their  wives.  '  In  every  st^e  of  her 
lifb,  a  woman  is  created  to  obey.  At  first  she  yields  obe- 
dience to  her  father  and  mother ;  when  married^  she  sub- 
mits to  her  husband  and  her  father  and  mother-in-law ;  in 
old  ag^  she  mnst  he  ruled  1^  her  childrni.  During  her 
life  sne  can  never  be  under  her  own  control.  If  her  bus- 
band  laugh,  she  ought  to  laug^ ;  if  he  weep,  she  will  weep 
also ;  if  tie  is  disposed  to  spe^,  ahe  wiu  join  in  oonvex^ 
satioo.  When  in  the  ipresence  of  her  busrand,  a  woman 
must  not  look  on  one  side  and  the  other;  she  must  keep 
her  eyes  on  her  master,  to  be  ready  to  receive  his  cimi- 
mands.  When  he  speaks,  she  must  he  quiet,  and  listen  to 
nothing  besides.  When  he  calls  her,  she  must  leave  every 
thing  else,  and  attend  won  him  alone.'  And  in  the 
Hindoo  code  it  is  said,  'The  Creator  formed  woman  for 
this  purpose,  vi^  that  children  mig^t  be  bom  from  her.' 
The  reasons  few  which,  according  to  the  Brahmanic  law,  a 
num  may  divtoee  hit.  wife,  may  be  seen  in  Colefafooke'a 
Digett  qf  Hindoo  Zoi^  voL  iL  p.  414.&o.,8vo.edit.f  and 
KtUthoff,  Jut  ifytrimomi  nrfortm  Jndonm  (Bwan,  18S9, 
8)  p.  76,  &c 

The  laws  in  the  several  Gtedan  states  regarding  divorce 
were  diflbrent,  and  in  some  <tf  them  mMivme  allowed  to  put 
away  their  wives  on  slight  oocasions.  The  C^retans  permitted 
it  to  any  man  who  waa  afraid  ot  having  too  great  a  number 
of  chilmen.  Tbe  Athenians  allowed  it  upon  small  ground^ 
but  not  without  giving  a  bill  containing  the  reasons  tat  the 
divorce,  to  be  approval  (if  the  party  £vorced  made  an  ap- 
peal) by  the  chief  archon.  The  Spartans  seldom  divorced 
their  wives;  indeed  the  ephori  fined  Lysander  for  repu- 
diatmg  his  wife.  Ariston  (Herod,  vi.  63)  put  away  nia 
second  wife,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  done  rather  to  have 
a  son.  for  his  wife  wag  barren,  than  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  Anaxandrides  (Herod,  v.  39)  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  ephori  to  divorce  his  barren  wife,  and  on  his 
not  consenting,  the  matter  was  compounded  by  his  taking 
another  wife:  thus  he  bad  two  at  onea^  which  Hendotus 
observaa  was  contrary  to  Spartan  usage. 

By  die  laws  of  the  euly  Ronuns,  Uw  fanaband  atone  was 
permitted  to  dusolve  the  marriage  but  not  widiout  just 
cause,  and  a  groundless  divorce  was  puiushed  by  the  for- 
feiture of  the  husband's  effects  <me-half  of  which  went  to 
the  wife.  Adultery,  drunkenness,  or  counterfeiting  the 
husband's  keys,  were  considered  good  causes  of  divorce. 
For  about  500  (Dion.  Hal.,  ii.  25;  Gelliua,  iv.  3 ;  Plutarch, 
Vit.  Rom.  et  Num.,  &c.)  years  uFter  the  foundation  of  the 
city  there  was  no  instance  of  this  right  being  exercised  by 
the  husband ;  but  afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent, 
not  only  for  sufficient  reasons,  but  on  frivuftous  pretexts, 
and  the  same  liberty  waa  eiqoyed  by  the  women  aa  by  the 
men. 

The  maxim  of  the  civil  law  was,  that  matrimony  ought 
to  be  free,  and  other  party  might  renounce  the  manii^ 
union  at  pleasure.  It  was  termed  divortium  tine  oowd,  or 
tine  Vila  querela,  i.  e.,  divwee  without  cause,  or  without 
question ;  and  the  principle,  bona  gratia  matrimonium 
aissohitur,  matrimony  is  dissolved  ^'^l'*''!??^?  jiplttiuily 
laiddownittthe  pMidecft^it!n»M|)hW4W0^$^ 
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m  the  moat  pdished  ages  of  Romu  republic,  though, 
as  has  been  aud,  it  was  unknown  in  ifa  eariy  histoiy.  ThB 
Smperor  Augustas  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  restrain 
thisaboae  Inreqaiiiog  the  observance  (^certain  ceremonies 
to  a  nlil  aiTone^  iwoocding  to  the  manner  in  vfaich  the 
mairiage  had  bean  cdelnted:  ttras,  if  then  had  been  a 
marriags  oontnct,  it  waa  torn  in  the  ineaenoe  of  seren 
witnaaae^  the  keys  van  takm  flmn  wife^  and  a  certain 
Arm  of  irords  ma  pronounoedbf  the  huaband  or  Iqr  a  fkeed 
man;  but  ^  dieck  via  orarpovend  by  the  inflnenoe 
and  eormptiou  of  manners.  Vcduntarjr  divwcaa  were 
aboliabed  by  one  of  the  novelt  of  Justinian,  but  Kbm  vere 
afterwards  revived  by  another  novel  of  the  Emperor  Justin. 
Id  the  navel  restoring  the  unlimited  freedom  of  divorce  the 
reasims  for  it  are  aaaigned ;  and  while  it  was  admitted  that 
nothinj;  ought  to  be  neld  so  taeni  in  civil  socie^  as  mar- 
xism It  was  declared  that  the  hatred,  misery,  and  crimes, 
which  often  flowed  from  indissoluble  connexions^  required 
as  a  neeeaaary  remedy  the  restoration  of  the  law  by 
whieh  mairi^  was  cusaolved  1^  mutual  will  and  oonaant 
This  praetioe  of  dnoroe  ia  undwstood  to  have  continued 
in  the  Byiantiiie  or  eastern  emmze  tQl  the  ninth  or  tmth 
ceator^.  and  untfl  it  wu  toamj  subdued  by  the  influence 
of  Chrutiani^. 

On  a  divoree  for  infidelity,  the  wife  forfeited  her  dowry ; 
bet  if  the  divorce  was  not  made  for  any  &ult  of  hen,  her 
whole  dowry  was  restored,  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually 
by  three  dUTerent  payments.  In  some  instances*  however, 
where  there  was  no  infidelity  on  the  ytctt  of  the  wife,  only 
part  was  reatored.  On  the  Roman  divorce  and  dowry,  see 
Dig.  xxiv.  tit  S.  3. 

Amoiw  the  antient  Britons,  it  may  be  eoUeeted  from  the 
Uws  of  Bowel  the  Good  that  the  husband  and  wife  might 
agree  to  dissolve  the  marriage  at  any  time;  in  which  case, 
if  the  separation  took  place  during  the  first  aeven  years  of 
iho  marriage,  a  ewtaia  specifled  diatribution  of  tiie  |amperty 
was  made,  but  after  that  period  the  divMonwaaequaL  No 
limit  was  set  to  the  husband's  dtsoretion  in  divwcing  bis 
wife,  but  the  wife  could  only  divorce  her  hosband  in  case 
be  should  be  leprous,  have  bad  breath,  wbe  impotent,  in 
which  cases  she  might  leave  him  and  obtain  all  bar  proper^ 
The  parties  were  at  Ubert|r  to  contract  a  freah  mazriage; 
but  if  a  man  repented  of  having  divorced  his  wife,  although 
the  had  married  another  man,  yet  if  be  could  overtake  bar 
before  the  oonsummation  of  the  marriwe,  <ir,  as  the  law 
expresses  it,  *  with  one  foot  in  the  bed  of  her  second  bos' 
band,  and  the  other  outside,'  he  might  have  his  wife  again. 

Adultery  was  punishable  by  flue. 

The  lawa  of  Scotland  relating  to  divozoe  diflto  widdy 
fiom  those  easting  in  Ei^land:  there,  a  divonsa  <!  nneiito 
mafrimoaii  im  a  ctril  remedy,  and  may  be  obtained  foe 
adultery,  or  for  wilful  desertion  by  either  party,  psisiBted 
in  for  four  years,  though  to  this  a  good  ground  of  lepamtiMi 
is  a  defence.  But  recrimination  is  no  Mr  to  a  divorce  as  it 
is  in  En^and. 

In  the  Dutch  law  there  are  but  two  causes  of  divorce  d 
vincula  matrimomit  vix.,  adultery  and  desertion. 

In  ^win  the  ssune  causes  afliect  Uie  validity  of  a  marriage 
as  in  England,  and  the  ctmtract  is  indissoluble  by  the  civil 
courts,  matrimonial  causes  beit^  exclusively  of  ecclesiastioal 
eofmizanoe.   ihuUt.  Lam  <if  Spam.) 

The  law  of  France,  befive  the  Revolution,  following  the 
judgment  of  the  GaUudic  Church,  held  marriage  to  ^  in- 
dissoluble ;  but  Uw  kgislatora  of  the  early  revolutionary 
period  permitted  divorce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  partiesi 
where  inoompatibiUty  of  temper  was  alleged.  In  Uie  lint 
three  months  of  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  divorces 
in  the  city  of  Paris  alone  amounted  to  662,  the  marriages 
to  1 7S5,  a  proportion  not  much  leas  than  one  to  three ;  while 
the  divorces  in  England  for  the  previous  oentury  did  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  ttumber. 
(Burke's  Letters  on  a  Eegicide  Peace.)  Burke  further 
states  that  be  followed  up  the  inquiry  throiuh  several  sub- 
sequent months  till  he  was  tired,  and  found  the  results  still 
ibe  same.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  Burke 
wrote  in  the  q>irit  of  an  advocate ;  that  the  period  he  chose 
was  that  immediately  following  the  promulgation  of  the 
Uw,  vben  all  couplea  previously  discontented  with  each 
other  obtained  divorcee;  and  that  if  his  calculations  had 
fiUly  bmne  out  his  statement,  he  would  have  given  them 
•n  bis  pamphlet,  which  was  mitten  for  a  politiral  purpose, 
and  be  would  not  have  rested  satisfled  with  indefimte  alle- 
gations. It  was  generally  admitted  however  that  the  license 
P.  C  No.  S36. 


was  too  great.  The  Code  Napoleon  aoo(»dingly  nstneted 
the  liberty,  but  still  allowed  either  party  to  dooaand  a  divoree 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  committed  by  the  atbat ;  for  out- 
rageous conduct,  or  ill  usage ;  on  aeoount  of  condemnation 
to  an  infemoua  pnmshment;  or  to  efliBct  it  by  mutual 
oonamt,  expressed  under  certain  conditions.  By  the  same 
code  a  woman  could  not  eontraot  a  new  manage  until  the 
expindion  of  ten  months  firom  the  diiiolntion  ot  the  pre 


On  the  restontion  ot  the  Bourbons  a  law  was  promul* 
gated  (8th  Hay,  1816),  deekring  divorce  to  be  ^lished; 
mat  all  suits  then  ^ndiiw  for  divorce,  fac  definite  caoae, 
should  be  for  sepamtion  oi^,  and  that  all  stqn  them  taken 
far  divorce  by  mutual  conswt  should  be  void;  ai^  aueh  is 
now  the  law  of  France. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Roman 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  revenue,  has  at  all 
times  claimed  the  right  to  dissolve  marriage  by  dispenaar 
tion ;  and  therefore  tuis  powa  of  divoree  still  exists  in 
France,  and  all  Roman  Catholic  oonntriea,  indqmdent  of 
thelawof  Ibe  land.  It  has  unce  been  decided  ^  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  that  the  conjugal  infldeli^  of  the  husband  h 
a  bar  to  a  suit  instituted  by  jtim  for  dhroroe  on  the  ground 
of  the  wife's  adultery.  lM*Kenna*s  Notet  on  the  Code 
Civil.) 

In  the  United  States,,  marriage  though  it  may  be  oele> 
brated  befture  dergymen  as  well  as  civil  magistrates)  is  con- 
sidered as  a  dvil  contract  The  causes  of  divorce,  and  the 
facilit;^  or  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  are  by  no  means  the 
same  m  the  sevwal  states.  The  mtne  general  causes  of  a 
divorce  d  vinetdo  matrimonii  are,  former  marriage,  phy- 
sical incapacity,  or  consanguinity ;  by  the  Connecticut  law. 
fraudulent  contract;  and  by  the  New  York  code,  idiotcy 
and  insanity,  and  either  party  being  under  the  am  of  oon- 
sent  Adultery  ia  also  a  cause  of  divoree  A  vinculo  malri' 
monii;  and  tlw  lam  of  some  of  the  states  prolubit  the 
puilty  parQr  fhmi  marrying  again.  If  the  hnsmmd  or  wife 
IS  auent  snen  years,  or,  by  the  laws  i^some  States,  three 
years,  and  not  heard  from,  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  many 
again ;  and  in  swne  states,  if  the  husband  deaert  the  wife^ 
ud  make  no  [oovision  for  her  support  during  three  years, 
being  able  to  make  such  provision,  the,  wife  can  obtain  a 
divorce.  Extreme  cruelty  in  either  par^  is  also  generally  a 
eaxm  of  dtvraroe  d  vinculo  matrimom*.  In  many  of  the 
states  applications  to  the  l^islature  for  divorce,  in  cases 
not  provided  for  by  the  statutes,  are  very  frequent.  In 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  divrawe  is  a  subject  of  Chan 
eery  jurisdiction,  from  which,  as  in  other  oaies,  questions  of 
law  may  be  referred  to  a  jury  for  triaL  In  New  Hampshire, 
jcnning  the  lel^cious  sodety  <tf  Shaken^  who  hold  conabita 
tion  unUwful,  ud  oontinumg  in  that  society  for  three  yeaa^ 
ia  soffloient  cause  for  a  divmce;  But  in  most  of  the  Statea 
the  courts  of  law  have  oogniiance  of  divorce.   The  laws 

Srescribe  the  provision  to  be  nude  for  the  wife  in  case  of 
ivorce,  ooufiduig  to  the  courts  however  some  degree  of  dia. 
cretion  in  fixing  the  amount  of  alimony. 

It  is  very  questionable,  says  Chancellor  Kent  whether 
the  fecility  with  which  divorces  can  be  procured  in  some  of 
the  States  be  not  productive  of  more  evil  than  good:  and 
he  states  that  he  has  had  reason  to  believe,  iu  the  exercise 
of  a  judicial  cognizance  over  numerous  cases  of  divwoe,  that 
adultery  was  sometimes  committed  on  the  part  of  the  hos- 
band for  the  very  purpoae  of  the  divorce. 

(Kent's  Comm.;  ma/.  Amdrie.  Upon  the  jsuunl  ad- 
vantages of  indissfdubih^,  as  opposed  to  an  unlunUed  right 
of  divorce,  see  Hume's  B»«ay  on  Polygamu  and  Divorce; 
Paley*s  Moral  Philotoph/y;  and  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Stowell  in  Evans  v.  Bvans,  1  Hagg.  Rept*.,  48 ;  Milton,  in 
his  fiunous  treatise  advooates  the  increased  fiuiili^  of  ob- 
taining a  divoroe;  and  see  Gibbon,  i>«e2.  cMi       c.  44.) 

DIWAN  is  a  Pwsian  word  fiuniliar  to  readers  of  works 
relatiog  to  the  East,  in  the  sense  of— 1st  a  senate,  or  council 
of  state ;  and,  2nd.,  a  collection  of  poems  by  one  and  the 
same  author.  The  earliest  acceptation,  however,  in  which 
we  find  it  employed  is  that  of  a  muster-roll,  or  military  pay- 
book.  The  Ambio  historian,  Fakhneddin  Rfizi.  inforroa 
us  that  when,  in  the  cidipLatf^  Omar,  the  second  suooessor 
of  Uohammed,  the  conquesto  <tf  the  Mussulmans  aasnmad 
an  extensive  character,  the  eqrual  distribution  of  tiie  booty 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  A  Persian  manbtt^ 
or  satn^  who  huqpened  to  be  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
caliph  at  Hedinah*  auneated  the  aacption  of  the  system 
Digitized  iy^L»t^ie 
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hUsnd  in  lia  atm  muntry.  of  an  aceount-book,  la  which 
■II  ncoipts  anil  durtittnemeatt  vera  r^uUrljr  entered, 
■long  vini  a  Uit  duljr  ananged.  the  namet  of  thaw 
ponont  whe  wepe  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  booty.  With 
the  ragister  itoelf,  iU  Persian  appeUatiin  (ittinn)  wag 
adoptfld  the  Arabs.  (Freytag,  Locmam  Bibaim  et 
plura  ioca  *x  eodd.  hutoridx  t^eta,  ficc^  pp.  32,  33; 
Henii,  Fr&gmtnta  Arctbtea,  Bl  Petarabuir,  1S28,  p.  36,  et 
seq.)  Whether  a  council  of  state  was  subsequently  ealled 
diwAn,  as  havins;  orifpnally  been  a  financial  board  appointed 
to  r^ulate  the  ust  (dtwin)  of  stipendiahM  and  pensionen, 
or  wfieUier  it  was  so  ealled  as  being  nimmoned  according 
to  a  list(d!wtn)  contaioiiwthe  names  of  all  tbt  members,  we 
are  unable  to  deteraine.  TheopfnioathatabodyofeouBoil- 
lora  should  have  recnved  this  ^ipellation,  as  has  been  as- 
urted  br  some,  in  emsequMiea  of  die  expressioii  of  an 
antlanC  kinK  of  Persia,  intrn  d(w8n  and,  *  these  (men)  are 
(elmr  like)  devils,'  will  seaceel^  be  seriously  entertained 
by  any  one.  The  word  *  dtwtn  *  is  also  used  to  express  the 
saloon  or  hill  where  a  council  is  held,  and  hu  been  applied 
to  denote  mnerally  a  state  chamber,  or  room  where  company 
is  rsoeiToa.  Henoe  probably  it  has  arisen  that  the  wud 
*diTan,'in  several  Kuropeui  languages,  signifies  a  sofa. 
CoUoRtions  of  poems  in  Persian,  Axabic,  Turkish,  Hindus- 
tani, &c.,  seem  to  have  received  the  appellation  'dtwSn* 
from  their  mei^odical  arranoement,  inasmuch  as  the  poems 
succeed  erne  another  acoording  to  the  alphabetic  order  of 
the  oonduding  letten  9i  the  rhyming  syllables,  which  are 
the  sama  in  all  the  dfetichi  thnMghout  eadk  poem. 

DIXMUmSN.  [FuuisBR^H*.] 

DIZIER,  sr.,  a  town  in  Franee,  in  the  department  of 
Hanto  Mama,  on  Uie  right  north  bank  of  the  Marne,  and  on 
the  road  from  Paris  fay  Meaux  and  Chfllons  to  Bar  le  Due, 
Nancy,  and  Btrasburg.  It  is  118  miles  eaat  by  south  of 
Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  138  miles  bjrtiienMd;  in  48* 
38'  N.  Ut,  and  4**  56'  B.  long. 

In  1544  fit.  Diner  made  avigotous  resistance  against  the 
Bmperor  Qiarles  V.,  who  had  invaded  Frandb,  but  was 
obliged  to  surrender:  it  was  resttwed  at  the  subsequent 
peace.  In  lat«  times  Its  fiirtificatioiu  have  been  neglected. 
Two  engagements  were  fought  near  St  Dizier,  in  181^ 
tween  the  French  and  the  allies  who  bad  in vadea 
France. 

Tba  town  is  agreeably  situated,  and  is  wall  built;  it  fs 
anntiunded  vlth  puUie  walks :  the  lumset  wen  Ibnnerijr  of 
weed,  but  after  a  great  lire  iriiidi  fanponed  about  aixtj 
vears  ago  they  were  mostly  rebnflt  of  stone.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  haniuome  building  of  modem  wee^ ;  in  ftont 
of  it  is  a  covered  market. 

The  population,  in  1833,  was  3967  for  the  towut  or  6187 
for  the  whole  commune.  The  inbabitents  earry  on  a  eon- 
■tderable  trade  in  wood  and  iron :  the  Ibrests  round  the 
town  furnish  excellent  timber  for  ship-buUding.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Marae  oommences  here.  OA-cloth  and  some 
iron  goods  are  mutuftictiired,  and  formerly  (if  not  at 
present)  hosiery,  hats,  linen  and  hempen  cloths,  and  casks. 
Stone  is  quarried  near  the  town ;  and  there  is  coal,  but  we 
are  not  aware  whetha  it  is  worked. 

DMITRIS  V,  IVAN  IVANOVITCH,wm  bora  in  1760, 
in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  irtiere  hk  Atber,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  superior  inftffmaUMi,  possessed  an  estete. 
After  being  educatea  at  Kasan  until  his  twelfth  year,  he 
was  pursuing  his  fitudies  at  Simbirsk,  when  that  part  of 
the  empire  was  thrown  into  an  unsettled  state  b^  Pugat- 
chav's  rebellion,  in  consequence  tii  whioh  his  &mily  deter- 
mined to  leave  it,  and  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  was  entered  in  the  Semenovsky  r^ment  of  gufuds,  and 
within  a  short  time  put  on  active  servioe,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  rei^n  (jf  the  emperor  Paul,  when  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  civil  servioe  was  bestowed  upon  htm. 
After  the  accession  of  Alexander  he  was  made  successively 
minister  of  jurtice  and  ^vy  counoilltH;,  and  finally  retired 
from  public  life  witii  a  pmnon  and  the  order  of  St.  Vla- 
£mir  of  the  ftnt  elaes.  Although  a  life  passed  in  sueh 
occupations  was  little  &voarable  to  litnary  pursnitsi  parti- 
cularly ^e  earlier  pwt  of  it,  a  strong  natural  attadiment 
to  them  led  him  to  deveto  himself  to  them  as  seduloualv  as 
oireumstances  would  permit,  and  witii  sncii  suoeess,  that, 
after  Karamzin,  he  was,  among  contemporary  writers,  the 
VQe  who  most  contributed  to  polish  the  Russian  language, 
tmparting  to  it  e»m  and  graoefUlneas  of  style  and  el^anee 
rjf  diction.  Bis  poeus,  which  have  passed  through  many 
vditieni^  and  ate  deservedly  popular,  consist  principally  of 


edei,  ^aadea,  aaliia^  tales,  and  lyblea.  in  wfaidi  lest-intni 
tiMied  specisB  of  oompositiim— a  very  &vourite  ona  with  hi% 
countrymen— he  particularly  exoelled ;  and  if  w«  oKccfU 
Krilov,  he  occupies  the  fi»t  rank  among  the  Russian  fabu- 
lists. %reome  ha  has  been  styled  the  Lafootaine  of  Russia, 
as  well  M  account  of  the  refined  tone  of  his  subjects  as  tiie 
studied  simplieity  of  his  language.  In  his  poetical  Ules  b*- 
stands  almost  alone— eartoinly  unrivalled -~- among  his 
eountryuen,  not  less  flir  the  playftilneHS  and  shrewdness 
of  hie  satire  than  for  the  pecuUar  ha^q^ineai  and  finish  of 
his  style.  His  odea  likewise  possess  comAderable  morii ; 
but  as  a  lyric  poet  he  fldls  ahatt  of  Lomonosov.  Denhavin. 
and  Petrov. 

DNIEPER,  DNYBPR,  or  I»fBPR,  alio  eaUed  the 
OiM*  by  the  Tartan,  one  of  lumU  rims  ef  Buromnn 
Russia,  ittd,  awt  to  the  Dmnbe^  l£e  inoet  considerable  of 
the  streams  t^t  discharge  themsdves  into  the  Blaek  Sea. 
It  rises  in  the  einde  of  Viasma,  in  tiie  northern  part  of  the 
government  of  Smoleadc,  near  the  souroes  of  tne  Dwine 
and  Volga,  and  aniong  tiie  swampe  of  the  Alansk  or  Alau- 
nian  hills  on  tiie  southern  de<^vity  of  the  Volkonsky  forest. 
It  flows  generally  in  a  south-eouth-west  direction  till  il 
approaches  the  town  ef  Sawlensk,  where  (t  inclines  more 
to  the  west,  and  makes  its  way  to  Orsea,  whence  it  has 
a  southerly  course  through  the  government  of  MohUcfT, 
which  it  divides  hi  part  ftxMH  that  of  Minsk.  In  this  part 
ef  its  course  it  is  ineieased  by  numerous  tributary  streams ; 
among  o^ecs  the  Druets,  So^a,  Borezina,  which  last 
is  united  to  the  Dwina  by  means  of  a  canal,  Herys,  and 
Oryaaa.  After  fimnin^  ^  boundary  beCwen  parte  of 
the  goveramento  of  Minsk  and  Tshemigi^,  it  enters  that 
of  Kieff,  where  it  immediatoly  receives  the  Prcupiez,  which 
the  Muchavieo  and  Orginski  canals  oonnect  with  tho 
Vistula  and  Niemen,  and  Before  it  reaches  Ki«B,  the  Desna 
Usha,  Osier,  and  other  rivers.  Continuing  its  ooune  south- 
eastwards,  the  Dnieper,  below  Kieft  forms  the  western  and 
Bouth-westom  limit  of  the  goTemnient  of  Pulteva,  and  next 
pessing  between  Uie  governments  of  Ekaterinoslaf  aod 
Chbrson,  it  bends  again  to  the  south-west ;  its  waten  south 
of  Kieff  having  bem  increased  by  the  Rope,  Baxaflonk. 
Psjd,  Vorakia,  Orel,  Samara,  and  other  stretdns.  It  then 
flows  between  the  governments  of  Dudioborven  (the  Nogay 
Steppes)  and  Cherson,  and  at  Imgth  forms,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bog,  a  large  liman,  or  swamw  lake,  nearly  fif^ 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  six  l»oa%  hf  trtiieh  it  4is- 
chaiges  itself  into  the  Baek  Sea.  This  Uman  tttends  fimn 
C9wnon  to  Oozakoff. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Dnieper  wiHt  ite  windings  is 
about  1000  miles:  in  a  straight  line  it  is  about  6£0  from  its 
source  to  ite  mouth.  Ite  upper  basin'oomprues  nearly  four- 
teen degrees  of  longitude ;  from  34*  to  about  874"  east.  Its 
average  width  is  estimated  at  700  paces,  and  the  sur&ce 
which  this  river  and  Ito  tributaries  drain  is  exceeded  only 
among  Eurtqtean  streams  by  that  of  the  Danube.  The  Dnie- 
per flows  for  the  most  part  between  high  banks,  the  greatest 
elevation  of  which  is  altmg  the  east^  side.  The  upper 
part  of  its  course  is  thmugh  a  marshy  country,  and  in  the 
middle  and  lower  course  it  passes  over  raanr  roeka.  It  is 
broader,  deeper,  and  more  rapid  than  tiie  Dm,  and  is  na 
vigable  flnm  Snudenak  to  Kiw;  but  below  the  lattn-tom, 
near  Kidack,  the  nnvigatfam  is  interrupted  fbr  about  forty 
miles  by  thirteen  ootMaets  called  Pon^  as  wdl  as  by  enor- 
mous Uooks  of  stone ;  this  space  is  passable  for  vessels  of 
small  draught  during  the  spring  months  only,  fbr  which 
reason  all  merchandise  intended  ftv  Qierstm  or  the  Blark 
Sea  is  unladen  at  <Hd  Samara,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by 
land  to  A^exandroftk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moacofiika,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty-six  miles  by  land.  From  this  spot  to  the 
mouth  of  the  DniepM,  a  distence  of  about  960  miles,  the  uaW- 
gation  is  unimpeded.  Below  the  cataracts,  and  as  for  as  the 
liman  dt  this  river,  upwards  of  seven^  islands  occur;  in 
fhet  the  Dnieper  in  this  interval  has  no  open  water  for  seven 
miles  together.  Kaiskaya  and  Jedosa-Ostroma,  the  largest 
of  these  islands,  became  a  place  of  refttge  to  the  Zaporoguo- 
GoBsacks,  who  established  their  Setena,  or  head  camp 

XD  them  The  islands  produce  a  grape  called  Btrioussa, 
ch  resembles  the  eunants  of  Corinth.  They  are  ftdt  of 
snpents,  and  abound  in  a  tort  of  wild  ea^  which  hunte  the 
shrew-mouse 

As  the  Dnieper  flows  through  more  than  nine  degrees 
of  latitude  (fhmi  near  56*  to  46^*'  N.  lat),  there  is  great 
diversity  of  climate  in  various  parts  of  its  basin:  at  Smo- 
lentk  the  waters  fi;^^Jg  ^^^ggj^jj^^i^^  continue 
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we-bouDd  until  AyrS ;  at  KiefF  they  are  froeen  ftom 
Janiniy  to  March  only.  The  river  abounds  in  flsh, 
particularij  the  sturgeon,  earp,  pike,  and  shad.  There 
an  M^e*  aerois  it  at  Smotensk  and  Kieff  the  lat- 
ttr,  -irhioh  is  1638  peees  in  len^h,  and  conBtrueted 
«i^  lafta,  is  remoted  i^Krat  tiie  ein  of  Oetober  and  re- 
|daeed  in  the  spring,  as  It  woidd  oOierwise  be  destroy  ed  on 
the  hreskinff  up  of  the  ice.  This  river  is  the  Borrsthenes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Danapris  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  first 
oenticmed  hj  Herodotus  (iv.  5S),  who,  thot^h  professing 
his  ^nnanee  of  its  aonree,  has  shown  very  eteany  diat  he 
V13  well  acqiuinted  with  the  river.  He  says  that  it  was 
biowii  fbr  tortf  days*  sail  upwards,  but  no  Ihrther:  the 
large  fish  which  be  mentions  ss  ttsed  fbr  salting  is  probably 
the  stu^ioon.  With  the  coteeptlon  of  the  more  southerly 
puts,  its  banks  have  long  been  inhabited  by  races  of  Scla- 
TMikn  origin.  Towards  the  mouth,  from  ue  Ross  on  the 
r^bt,  and)  the  Vonka  and  Soula  on  the  left  bank,  the 
country  was  ibr  «  long  time  nothing  bettor  than  a  steppe, 
whm  the  neteadie  tnbet  of  the  ntcbenraes  and  after- 
anda  of  the  PolofHa  fed  tluir  nnmerons  flocks. 

Sinee  the  last  peace  with  Turkey  and  the  partition  of 
PoIiDd,  both  banks  of  the  Dnieper  are  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Russia.  The  wincipal  towns  on  its  banks  are 
ftnolensk,  Mohiltg,  MeiT,  Elttterineolat  and  Cherson. 

DNIESTER,  DNYSTBR,  or  DNBSTR.  one  of  the 
prinqpal  rivers  of  Buropean  Russia,  has  its  source  in 
ft  small  lake  on  the  Miedoborczek,  one  of  the  north-eastern 
dedhities  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  lyitie  in  the  circle 
<rf  Sambor,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Oalicia,  and  in 
iboDt  49°  N.  lat.  Within  this  kingdom  the  Dniester 
neeires  the  Tisraeniea,  Stey,  Swica,  Lomnica,  and  Bis- 
tritn,  on  its  southern,  and  the  Lipa,  Stripa,  and  Sered, 
on  iti  norlbem  bsnk.  After  pasdi^  the  town  of  Sam- 
bff,  it  pursues  a  sonth-DBsterly  course  to  Halia.  Ma- 
riuBpel.  and  Zidesieyki  Thenoe  It*  runs  in  an  E.S.E. 
diredien  to  Chotym,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
BsMuabla,  where,  leaving  the  Austrian,  It  enters  the 
Knnaa  tnritOTy.  At  Ghotym  it  reeelTes  the  Podhorze, 
vhieh  separates  Gali<nafh>m  the  gommment  of  Podolia,  and 
tfamee  flows  north-east,  with  numemns  windings,  to  Kame- 
niecs,  the  capital  of  that  government.  After  passing  Kame- 
BiKZ,  it  has  no  tributaries  of  any  great  importance ;  uie  chief 
ara  the  Smoritsa,  Yaurlik,  Kurtshu^n,  Rent,  and  Botna. 
From  Kimenlecs  it  runs  eastwards  to  Ushitza,  and  sooft  a/ter- 
nria  flows  again  south-easterly ;  forming  in  its  descent  to 
the  Bl&ek  Sea  the  boundary  line  flrst  between  Bessarabia 
ud  Podotia,  and  afterwards  between  the  governments  of  Bes- 
■uabia  and  Cherson.  From  Ushitsa  it  passes  the  towns  of 
Hohikrf^  Yampol,  Dubossari,  Kisheuf^  the  once  important 
ftrtrenof  Bender,  and  TiraspoU which  is  on  the  opposite 
Innk.  It  entem  the  Black  Sea  by  a  broad  liman,  about  nine- 
ttta  mile*  in  tength  and  five  in  bnadth.  but  not  more  than 
•nea  feet  hi  depth,  the  mouth  of  which  between  Aker- 
isan  and  Ovidiopol.  In  front  of  the  mouth  is  a  long  neck 
of  low  sand,  which  the  sea,  by  forcing  a  passage  at  seroxal 
points,  has  fbrmod  into  islets. 

The  current  of  the  Dniesta  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
navigation  commences  at  Halicz,  but  is  interrupted  at 
Porohy,  two  mites  below  Yampol,  by  two  Considerable  falls 
*dA  several  wbarlpools ;  and  it  does  not  become  free  i^in 
BDtil  it  reaches  Bender.  As  fkr  as  Old  Sambor  it  flows 
^ugh  a  deep  broad  valley,  which  afterwards  expands  on 
>l>  Mstmi  bank  into  an  extensive  plain ;  while  on  its  riffht 
tank  it  is  occauonaBy  skirted  by  offsets  f^om  the  Car- 
ftthiaa  riuuB,  varying  ftom  IM  to  2M  ftet  fai  hcwht 
nm  elevations  accompany  its  course  as  low  down  as  Cho- 

tfroa  which  point  it  flows  thfottgh  an  open  flat  countn^. 
bed  is  muddy,  and  Hs  watna,  Wnl^b  are  turbid  and  ofa 
JiUovidi  hne,  and  often  broken  by  masses  of  rock,  are  flre- 
(pienUy  eovered  with  fbam ;  th^  rise  and  fall  several  times 
in  fte  eotme  of  the  day.  The  direct  distance  between  the 
■ovee  of  the  Dniester  and  its  mouth  is  estimated  at  about 
480  miles,  bn^  taieluding  fta  windingi,  its  wliole  lei^tii  is 
Dot  less  than  519  nOea.  Its  averaga  breadth  is  said  (!b  be 
178  paces. 

Bcftire  the  left  bank  was  in  the  possession  of  Russia  the 
oif^stian  of  the  Dniester  was  rendered  very  insecure  by 
the  |aedaU»y  habits  of  the  Turks  and  Tartar^  but  it  is  now 
kcctnae  a  na  means  of  tran^rting  wood,  grain,  and  mer- 
ebiadisa  ftom  the  Rnsnan  prarinees  to  Odessa.  Theprin- 
^riaeMatwUehveMdsload  andunhxid  ard  Stria  and 
owrti  an  the  Austrian,  vaA  Znneti  and  Dubosaari  on  the 


Russian  side.    The  Dniester  abound  in  flsh,  partieulaily 

the  stui^eon. 

The  Dniester  was  known  to  Herodotus  (iv.  il),  Ovid 
(Pont.  iv.  }0,  verse  50),  and  the  later  Grreeks  by  the  name 
of  the  Tyras ;  and  it  was  subsequently  called  Danastris. 

DO,  in  music,  the  nune  given  by  the  ItaUans  and  th« 
English  to  the  flrst  of  the  syllables  used  in  solmiiatioi^ 
and  answering  to  the     of  the  French. 

DOAB.  A  word  signifying  tufo  tocUert,  which  is  naed  ill 
Hindustan  to  denote  any  tract  of  land  included  between  two 
rivers.  There  are  several  I>oabs  in  Hindustan,  but  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  is  most  generally  applied  is  situated 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This  district  has  its 
eastern  extremity  at  Allahabad,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  north- 
west direction  to  the  hilly  country  innortMrn  Hindustan,  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  district  of  Saharunpore  in  the  pro- 
vinceof  Drlhiformingitsnorth-westemboundary.  Thelength 
of  this  tract  is  more  than  500  miles,  and  its  mean  breftdth 
about  55  miles ;  it  comprehends  the  districts  of  Saharun- 
pore, Herut,  Alighur,  Fturmckabad,  Kanoje.  Etaweh,  Koma, 
Carrab,  and  Allahabad.  The  prevailing  elmraoter  of  the 
Doab  is  flatness  and  imkedness.  A  fbw  ciustora  of  tms  are 
occasionally  seen  near  the  more  considerable  villages,  but 
in  other  places  many  miles  may  be  passed  over  without 
meeting  with  a  tree.  The  only  fUel  consists  of  a  low  shrubby 
plant  called  palass,  which  is  very  Inferior  in  quality.  The 
principal  productions  are  millet  and  barley,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  indigo.  Hie  straw  of  the  millet  Is  very  ser- 
viceable as  provender  fbr  cattle.  One  of  the  chief  branches 
of  industry,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Doab,  is 
the  manu&ctnre  .of  coarse  cotton  cloths:  the  indigo  pro- 
duced is  inferior  In  quality  to  that  of  Bengal.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  this  part  of  India  is  liable  to  sudden 
and  violent  alternations ;  the  range  of  the  thermometer  be- 
tween ■  the  mraning  and  afternoon  is  itequently  30,  and 
sometimes  as  mueh  as  40  deneea.  In  April  and  Hay,  whm 
the  hot  winds  prevail,  die  utammnutcr  often  rises  higher 
than  120  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  tt  other  seasons  the 
temperature  at  dayhrtek  is  sometimes  beknr  ftee^ng 
point 

The  southern  part  of  the  Doab  came  into  the  possessioa 
of  the  English  in  1 801,  when  it  was  acquired  fVom  the  king 
of  Oude.  In  1 803  the  more  northern  part  was  ceded  to  tha 
English  by  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  The  {xipulation  is  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  and  consists  of  Jhats,  Rajpoots,  F^tans, 
"Hiugs,  and  various  other  tribes,  who,  previous  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  country  by  the  English,  had  been  much  addicted 
to  plunder,  and  dacoity  or  gang  robbery  was  of  frequent  occur- 
rence :  this  has  mnce  been  greatly  remedied.  Three  other 
districts  to  which  the  name  of  Doab  is  applied  are  situated 
in  the  province  of  Lahore.  One  of  these,  tne  Doab  or  Doabeh 
Barry,  is  included  between  the  Ravey  and  Beyah  rivers,  and 
contains  the  cities  of  Lahore  and  Amritsir ;  the  second, 
Doabeh  JaDinder,  is  included  between  the  Beyah  and  the 
Sutleje,  and  forms  the  most  fertile  nortion  of  the  Seik  tern 
tory ;  the  third,  the  Doabeh  Recntna,  comprehends  the 
tract  between  the  Ravey  and  the  Cfainanb ;  the  principal 
towns  contained  in  it  areBlssolee,  Emenabad,  and  Vizierabad. 

DOBOKA  (or  Doboka-Varmegye),  a  large  county  of 
Transylvania,  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  thaC 
principality,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  113S  square 
miles.  The  eastoti  as  well  as  the  western  parts  are  ver> 
mountainous,  and  the  highest  elevations  are  Rom  1 800  to 
2000  feet:  the  central  districts  are  level,  and  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  ClausenbuK  Heide  or  heath,  called 
b^  the  natives  the  Mesoeseg.  Doboka  is  traversed  by  the 
utile  Szamos  or  Samoseh,  the  Biaztritz,  and  Schayo.  The 
climate  in  the  higher  regions  is  f^h  and  salubrious,  but 
heavy  and  less  healthy  in  the  lower.  The  soil,  though  sandy 
and  stony,  is  not  unproductive:  E^iculture  u  confined 
chiefly  to  the  midland  districts.  In  the  uidands  there  are 
excellent  pastures,  and  the  mountains  are  eovered  with 
fbrests,  ftom  which  much  timber  is  obtained.  Some  wine  is 
produced,  and  the  stock  of  horses,  horaed  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine,  is  consHerabte.  Honey  and  wax  are  made 
in  large  quantities.  In  1 778  this  county  contained]  3,478  fami- 
lies, and  45,891  inhabitants ;  the  present  population  is  esti 
mated  at  about  87,000.  lliere  ore  gold  and  silver  mines, 
but  they  are  not  worked,  nor  is  any  advantage  taken  of  tha 
resources  Doboka  possesses  in  salt  lliere  are  1S3  villages 
and  1  town  in  tM  oountf ;  the  latter  is  cidled  SsMk,  <» 
Seeken,  a  privileged  town  with  a  munieipalitrr^nLd  tiiej 
of  the  Tabuk  Continua,  oradm&iigitti^^ 
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It  lies  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-eut  of  Cbuueubu^. 
Tba  inhabitants  dnive  their  subsistence  from  their  oOTti-lands 
■ad  vineyirds,  bat  the  extennve  salt  mines  in  its  vicinity  are 
no  longer  tamed  to  account.  Doboka,  a  Wallaohiaa  vil- 
lage to  the  wast  of  Ss££k,  vhich  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
ODunty,  is  enciided  by  mountains.  Anothw  spot  of  much 
note  among  the  T  ran  sylvan  ians  is  Apaialx's,  toe  original 
seat  of  the  Apasian  piincea,  who  governed  all  Transylvania 
from  1661  to  1713. 

DOBREE,  PETER  PAUL,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey  in  the  year  1782.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Valp/s  school  at  Reading,  and  stayed  there  till  he 
became  an  undergraduate  of  Tnnity  CoUege  in  the  year 
1800.  He  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1804.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  chancellor's  medals,  but  did  not  obtain  either, 
having  been,  it  is  said,  prevented  by  ill  healdi  from  doing 
himsetf  justice  in  the  ezaminatiott.  After  being  elected  a  ftif 
low  of  hu  coU^  he  continued  to  reside  at  C&mbridgei,  de- 
voting hims^  to  clasucal  studies,  and  enjoying  the  inti- 
macy of  Person,  to  whom  he  was  devotedlv  attached,  and 
from  whom  he  derived  all  the  spirit  of  nig  scholarship. 
After  Person's  death,  the  books  and  MSS.  of  that  great 
critic  were  purchased  by  Trinity  College,  and  the  t^  of 
editing  part  of  Person's  notes  was  intrusted  to  Dobree:  he 
was  prevented,  however,  by  illness,  a  subsequent  journey 
to  Spain,  and  other  causes,  from  publishine  the  portion  of 
these  remains  assigned  to  him  till  1820,  when  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  the  Plutus  and  of  all  that  Person  had  left 
upon  Aristophanea,  along  with  some  learned  notes  of  his 
own.  In  1822  he  pubOshed  Person's  txansoript  of  the 
lexicon  of  Photius.  In  tlw  following  year  he  was  elected 
Rmius  prolbssor  of  Greek.  He  died  on  the  24th  8^ 
tember,  188S.  He  was  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Demo* 
sthenes  at  the  thne  of  his  dc*tn:  his  notes  on  this  and  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  wore  collected  and  puUi^ied  by 
his  suecessor  in  1831.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  very  aoute, 
and  some  of  his  conjectures  most  ingenious,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  his  frientu  have  consulted  nis  reputation  in  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  crude  observations,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  certainly  never  intended  for  the  press.  As  a 
scholar,  Dobree  was  accurate  and  fastidious  he  had  some 
taste,  and  much  common  sense,  which  preserved  him  fix>m 
committing  blunders.  His  unwearying  industry  supplied 
him  with  a  vast  induction  of  particular  observations ;  but 
he  was  onwiUing,  perhaps  uiud>le,  to  geneialise:  and  on 
the  whole,  it  mast  be  allowed  that  he  hu  neither  done  nor 
shown  a  power  of  doing  any  thing  to  justiiy  the  eztxavB^nt 
enoomiunu  of  some  ornis  niends. 

DOCK,  the  common  name  of  many  perennial  tap-rooted 
species  of  the  genus  Rumex.  They  do  not  multiply  by  division 
ta  the  root,  but  their  seeds  are  dispersed  in  such  abundance 
that  they  become  a  serious  nuisance  in  cultivated  land  if 
they  are  not  extirpated.  The  only  two  methods  of  doing 
this,  are  either  by  tearing  or  dining  them  up,  which  is 
so  slow  as  scarcely  to  be  adopted  in  practical  husbandry, 
or  by  constantly  hoeing  up  their  young  shoots ;  by  the  latter 
means  they  usually  may  oe  destroyed  in  a  single  summer. 

DOCK,  a  place  artificiallv  formed  for  the  reception  of 
ships,  the  entrance  of  which  is  eeneraUy  closed  by  gates. 
Iliere  are  two  kinds  <^  docks,  diy-docka  and  .weudocks. 
The  former  are  used  for  receiving  ships  in  order  to  their 
being  inspected  and  repaoed.  For  this  purpose  the  dock 
must  be  so  cmtiived  tnat  the  water  may  be  admitted  or 
excluded  at  pleasure,  so  that  a  vessel  can  be  floated  in  when 
the  tide  is  high,  and  that  the  water  may  run  out  with  the 
fidl  c^tbe  tide,  or  be  pumped  out,  the  closing  of  the  gates 
preventing  its  return.   Wet-docks  are  formed  for  the  pur- 

Cof  keepins  vewels  always  afloat  The  name  of  dock 
sometimes  t>een  applied  to  an  excavation  from  which 
the  water,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  runs  in  and  out  with 
the  tide  ;  but  such  on  excavation  is  more  properly  an  arti- 
ficial basin  or  harbour  than  a  dock.  One  of  the  chief  uses 
of  a  dock  is  to  keep  a  uniform  level  of  water,  so  that  the 
business  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  can  be  carried 
on  without  any  interruption.  Dock-yards  belonging  to  the 
govemment  usually  consist  of  dry-docks  for  repairing  ships, 
and  of  $Upf  on  which  new  venels  are  built;  besideB  whioh 
they  oom^izo  storehouses,  in  whieh  varioos  kinds  of  naval 
stores  are  kept,  and  workshops  in  which  diArent  processes 
anbsidiary  to  ship-building  are  carried  on.  For  some  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  great  Dock-rards  of  this  kingdom  the  articles 
Gbatbah,  Dxtokpobt,  FoBTnHHiTB,aaa  PLYHOom  may 
■e  refoncd  to. 


The  first  wefr4ook  for  oommennd  paiposea  made  in  Oia 
kingdom  was  formed  in  the  year  1708  atLiveipooL  then  m 
place  of  no  importance.  It  has  beni  usual  to  ascribe  to  the 
amount  of  accommodatiott  for  shipping  wiutSi  has  since 
been  provided  at  this  port  agreatpartof  the  prosperity  which 
it  exmbita  at  the  present  day.  lliat  the  docks  at  Liverpool 
have  been  and  are  of  immense  importance  to  the  trade  of 
the  town,  and  extremely  profitable  to  the  corporation  to 
which  they  belong,  cannot  be  disputed,  and  that  the  pro  - 
gross  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has  oeen  accelerated  by  their 
means  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  prepress  seems  neces- 
sarily to  have  followed  from  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
manufoctures  in  Lancashire ;  and  as  Liverpool  is  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  exptnrt  trade  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  imi^mrements  in  question  have  arisen 
out  of  the  demands  and  necessities  of  eonuneree  zaUier  Uian 
Uiat  th^  have  been  the  oause  in  any  consideiahle  d^ee 
<^  the  trade  itselt  The  Liverpool  docks  have  been  exceed- 
ingly profitable  in  proportion  to  the  money  entended  on 
their  constouetion.  This  expense  has  been  much  less  than 
such  works  in  general  require,  the  labour  of  excavating 
haning  been  in  a  great  measare  saved  in  consequence  <n 
their  area  having  been  inclosed  from  the  river.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  corporation  of  the  town,  to  whom  the  docks 
belong,  nevw  had'  to  make  any  outiay  for  the  purchase  of 
the  land  ;  and  another  great  cause  of  expenditure  which  has 
occurred  at  other  places  has  been  avoided  at  Liverpool, 
where  the  docks  are  simply  such,  and  are  not  provided  with 
warehouses  for  storing  goods.  The  dock  first  constructed, 
and  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Old  Dock,"  was  filled 
up  a  few  years  and  the  site  is  now  occu^ed  by  aveiy 
handsome  ciutom-houie,  whioh  is  on  the  pnnt  <n  bung 
completed  (May  1 837).  Sinoe  the  Old  Dock  was  first  made 
0 there  have  been  added  at  different  periods,  and  at  present 
the  margin  of  the  Mersey  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
town  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  eleven  docks,  without  reckon- 
ing one  constructed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater  as  an 
auxiliary  to  his  operations  in  internal  navigation:  this 
work,  which  is  called  "  The  DuJu't  Dock,"  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Bridgcnrater's  oecutoxs.  Tba  aggre- 
gate area  of  those  docks  which  are  the  property  of  the  oc«- 
poration  exceeds  100  acres. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has 
pn^ressively  gained  from  the  existence  of  these  docks  may 
be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  statement  of  the  number 
of  vessels  by  which  they  have  been  frequented  in  different 

J 'ears,  taken  at  intervals,  and  by  the  amount  of  dues  col- 
ected  upon  these  vessels  and  the  goods  loaded  and  un- 
loaded in  and  from  the  same. 


Amount  of 

Y«us.  VeMrU.  Dock  Dnca. 
1800.. ..4,746.... £23,379 

1805  4,618. ...  33,364 

1810.... 6,729....  65,782 
1615.... 6,440....  76,915 
1820.. ..7,276..,.  94,412 
1825...  10.837....  128,691 
1830..,11.214,...  151,329 
1835. ..14.959....  244,814 


Yean.       VcmcU.       Dock  Dues. 
1757.. ..1.371. ...£2,336 

1760....  1,245   2,330 

1765. ...1,930....  3,455 

1770  2,073....  1,142 

1775, ...2,291....  5,384 

1780  2,261....  3,528 

1785. ...3,429....  8,411 
1790... .4.223....  10,037 
1795. ...3,948....  9,368 

An  act  of  Parliammt  ms  passed  in  1825  vesting  the 
management  of  the  Docks  in  a  oommittee  of  '21  members, 
of  whom  13  are  nominated  by  tiw  oorporation  of  Liverpool, 
and  8  are  elected  out  of  their  own  body  by  the  moohants 
who  pay  each  at  least  10/.  ayear  in  rates. 

The  first  combnacial  wet-dock  constructed  in  the  port  of 
London  was  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  and  was  provided  with  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus  far  boilii^  the  blubber.  This  branch  of 
trade  having  almost  entirely  left  the  port  of  Lmidon.  the 
dock  was,  about  30  years  ago,  opened  for  the  reception  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  European  timber  and  corn  trades ; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  latter,  a  range  of  granaries  was  built. 
This  dock,  which  is  now  known  as  the  '  Coitamercial  Dock,' 
is  situated  at  Rothorhithe ;  it  occupies  idh^ther  49  acres, 
about  four-fifths  of  which  are  water.  The  warehouses  are 
not  built  so  as  to  entitle  Hum  to  he  eonsidered '  places  of 
special  soeurit^.'as  described  in  the  warehousing  act,  and 
many  descriptions  of  goods  ace  oonaequently  not  permitted 
to  be  deposited  in  them  undorbcmd. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  all  ships  arriving  in 
London,  with  the  exception  alreadv-mentitmed  of  the  Green- 
land whale-ibip^  diMi^fgg|^,}^|^ii^@^faa4i^htera  in 
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thehTsr.  The  oontiaually  increaaiDg  incoBTenience  thus 
caused  by  the  growiag  trade  of  the  port  was  much  aggra- 
nU4  during  a  time  oi  war,  bf  the  circumstance  of  the  West 
India  shipa  arriving  together  in  great  numbers  under  con- 
voy. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  plan  was  projected 
in  J  793  for  constructing  wet-docks  for  the  reception  of  ships 
employed  in  the  West  India  trade ;  but  it  was  not  until  1 799 
that  the  scheme  was  sanctianed  by  Pariiunent,  and  that 
an  set  was  passed  incorporating  a  oompany  &r  the  purpose, 
with  aeapital  or  joint-stock  of  1,380,000/.  The  docks  con- 
strncted  under  tlug  act  of  incorpmtini  ace  known  as  the 
West  India  Docks,  and  extend  across  the  piece  of  land  called 
the  Isle  of  Dtws,  which  lies  in  a  bend  of  the  Thames  between 
Blackvall  and  limehouse,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are 
sDtiances  to  the  docks.  Their  construction  was  h^un  in 
Felsruary  1800,  and  was  prosecuted  so  vigorously  that  in  two 
yais  and  a  half  from  that  time  the  works  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  vessels  for  unloading.  These  docks  con- 
sisted at  first  of  two  separate  basins,  one  of  which  was  used 
for  discharging,  and  the  otfaer  for  loading  ships.  The  im- 
port dock,  which  is  situated  to  the  north,  is  870  yards  long 
and  1 66  yards  wide ;  the  export  dock  is  of  the  same  length 
and  135  yards  wide,  so  that  the  area  of  the  two  is  equal  to 
Macnt;  there  are  besides  two  basins,  one  at  eadtentruioe, 
ihst  at  nackwaU  being  5  acres,  and  that  at  Limehouse 
2>eTfl8  in  extant.  These  two  docks  are  together  capable  of 
lecommodatinjg  nun  thui  500  sail  of  merchant  vessels  of 
targe  sisc^  and  during  the  war,  when  ships  arrived  from  the 
Colouios  in  large  fleets,  the  aeeommodation  was  at  times 
found  to  be  not  greater  than  was  required.  The  import 
dock  is  snnoandM  by  nu^;e8  of  commodious  warehouses. 
The  city  eaiul,  which  was  cut  parallel  with  the  West  India 
Docks  on  the  south,  was  intended  to  fwm  a  shcnrt  cut  for 
sbips,  to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  circuit  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  hut  being  very  little  used,  was  purchased  about 
four  years  ago  lyy  the  West  India  Dock  Comnany,  and  a 
eommuQication  was  made  between  it  and  the  otner  basins 

The  LtHidou  Docks,  which  are  situated  at  Wapping,  were 
iMgnn  in  the  ymr  1801,  and  <^nned  fbr  bnsineiB  in  1805 ; 
ther  eonust  nthe  western  dock  of  20  aexeit  the  eastern 
dock  of  7  acres,  and  tlie  tobacco  dock,  between  the  other 
tvo^  of  more  than  one  acre.  The  space  indnded  within  the 
do^  walla  exceeds  71  acres.  The  warehouses  an  spacious, 
snd  very  substantially  built.  The  tobacco  warehouse,  which 
b  on  the  south  side  of  the  tobacco-dock,  covers  nearly  five 
ai^res.  The  vaults  beneath  the  warehouses  contain  space 
enoDgfa  for  stowing  66,000  pipes  and  puncheons  of  wine  and 
spirits  One  of  the  vaults  has  an  area  of  7  acres.  A  great 
pert  of  ^e  expense  attending  upon  the  constructioa  of 
ihese  docks  was  owing  to  the  ^ue  of  the  bouses  and  other 
pioperty  by  which  the  site  was  previously  occupied,  am*  by 
tbe  oompeosation  which  the  Dock  Company  was  bound  by 
its  act  of  incorporation  to  pay  to  lightermeut  ovners  of 
vardwuus  in  the  City  of  London,  and  others  whose  busi- 
Hss  would  probably  safbt  from  the  establishuuc  <^  the 
docks.  The  joint-stock  of  the  company  is  3,238,0007.,  in  ad- 
^tim  to  which  70M00/.  Imvebeen  bwrowed  and  expended. 
Ibe  amonot  of  business  carried  on  has  been  ver^  great  from 
the  first  (^emng  of  these  docks,  but  the  proprietors  do  not 
receive  more  than  2^  par  cent,  per  annum  on  their  stock. 

The  East  India  Docks,'  intended  for  the  reception  of  ships 
employed  by  the  East  India  Commny,  are  situated  at  Black- 
vall, bdow  the  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks.  There 
ue  two  docks,  one  for  unloading,  the  other  for  loading  ships, 
of  the  area  of  18  and  9  acres  respectively;  the  entrance 
Usin,  which  is  common  to  both  docks,  is  about  3  acres  in  ex- 
tent :  the  cost  of  this  undMtakvg  was  about  5O0,O00A :  it 
liu  Dot  hitherto  proved  profitable  to  the  undertakers. 

The  Bast  Countrv  Dock  a^oins  the  Commercial  Dock 
tithe  south.  It  is  frequented  by  vessels  employed  in  the 
Knnpean  timber  trade.  This  dock,  which  was  con- 
(tnetedin  1807,  has  an  area  of  about  6^  acres.  The  basin 
u  the  Mitranoe  of  the  Surrey  canal  at  Kotherhithe  is  also 
lued  as  a  dock. 

The  projecting  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks  arose  out 
Uk  alleged  wsnt  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  tbe  London 
I^ks.  The  act  incorporating  the  St  Katherine's  Dock 
Gotapiny  was  passed  in  1826,  and  the  Docks,  which  are 
■ituated  between  the  London  Docks  and  the  Tower,  were 
pvtisUy  opened  for  business  in  October  1828.  Thejomt- 
ttoekoftbscmnpany  amounts  tol,352,000/.,  besides  which 
NI^OO<tf.  of  borrowed  money  have  been  spent.  The  outer 
mH  inelowB  an  area  of  24  actes*  of  which  11  acres  an 


water,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  quays  and  var^ 
houses.  There  are  two  docks,  each  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  800  tons  biuthen,  and  which  are  frequented  bv 
ships  in  tbe  East  India,  the  North  American  and  South 
American  trades.  The  warehouses'  are  very  commodioua, 
and  so  contrived  that  goods  are  taken  into  them  at  once  ham 
the  ship. 

The  Vet-dock  at  Bristol,  which  is  of  a  oharacter  different 
from  those  of  Liverpool  and  London,  has  alnady  been  de- 
scribed. rBRISfOL.J 

At  HuU  there  are  three  docks,  oceupyii^  together  an 
area  of  26  aerM.  and  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to 
more  than  300  ships ;  but  this  amount  is  found  to  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  increasmg  trade  of  the  port,  and  a  nublic  meet- 
ing was  lately  held  in  the  town  to  consider  of  tne  steps  ne- 
cessary to  be  taken  ibr  providing  more  dock  room.  The 
new  port  of  Goole,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Ouse 
with  the  Humber  has  two  wet-docks,  one  of  which  is  cal- 
culated for  the  reception  of  sea-going  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  and  the  t^er  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
small  craft  which  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals. 

Leith  has  two  wet-docks,  extending  together  over  1 0  acres, 
and  capable  of  aocommodating  150  vessels  of  the  size 
which  at  the  time  of  the  works  being  performed  usually  flie- 
quented  the  port  Since  then,  the  mtioduction  of  steam 
navigation  hak  made  an  entire  change  in  the  wants  and 
uses  of  Leith  as  a  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the  docks  is 
not  sufflcien^v  wide  to  admit  the  laive  steam  vessels  trading 
between  London  and  Edinbiiigh.  which  must  consequenUr 
disohaive  and  load  in  the  harbour,  where  they  take  the  ground 
every  tine,  which  is  yery  objectionable,  or  they  must  lie  at 
anchor  in  the  FVith  of  Forth,  and  load  and  unload  by  means 
of  boats,  which  is  expensive  and  sometimes  difficult,  ud 
even  dan^rous.  The  deficient  state  of  acconunodati<m 
hero  described  was  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1835,  but  the  insolvent  condition  of  the 
corporation  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  bodv  i»  vested  the 

Eroperty  of  the  harbour  and  shore  of  I«eith  and  its  neigh- 
ourhood,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  commeneement  of 
anv  improvemrait. 
DOCLEA.  [Uaiadjb.] 

DOCTOR,  one  that  has  taken  the  highest  decree  m  the 
ftumlties  of  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  or  Music.  In  its  origins! 
import  it  means  a  person  so  uilled  in  Ids  pertieular  art  or 
science  as  to  be  qualified  to  teach  it. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when 
the  title  of  Doctor  was  first  created.  It  seems  to  have  been 
established  for  the  professors  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Boloma,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Antony  Sl  Wo(^  says,  that  the  title  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
began  at  Paris,  after  Peter  Lombard  had  compiled  his  Sen 
tences,  about  the  year  1151.  (Hiit.  andJntiq.  Vmv.i^  Ox 
ford,  4to.  Oxt  1792,  v<d.i.  p.  62.)  Previously,  those  who  had 
proceeded  in  foeulties  had  been  termed  Masters  ooSj, 
The  title  of  Doctor  was  not  adtqrted  in  the  English  Univasi* 
ties  eaiiicr  than  the  time  of  John  or  Henry  the  Third. 

Wood  cites  several  instances  of  the  expense  and  magnifi- 
cence whibh  attended  the  early  granting  of  tbe  hi^wr  degrees 
in  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  About 
the  yearl268,  he  says,  when  Alpnonsus  de  Senis,  or  Siena, 
an  Italian,  studied  at  Oxford,  one  BonifUdus  de  Stilaciis  pro 
ceeded  in  the  civil  law,  at  whose  inception  there  were  such 
ceremonies  and  feasting,  that  the  like  for  that  f^hcultv  was 
scarce  before  known  here.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Ose 
ney  gave  him  the  free  use  of  their  monastery  on  that  occa 
sion.  He  adds,  that  a  stUl  greater  solemnity  was  performed 
some  years  after,  at  Gloucester  CollMe,  bythc  Benedictines, 
for  one  William  de  Brooke,  a  monk  of  St  Peter's  Monastery 
at  Gloucester,  who  took  the  degree  of  D.D  in  1298,  being 
the  first  of  his  Order  who  had  attained  that  dignity.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  abbot  and  whole  convent  of  his 
own  monastery,  the  abbots  ofVestminstw,  Reading,  Abing- 
don, Evesham,  and  Malmesbury,  numerous  other  priws  and 
monks,  and  by  a  hundred  noUniien  nd  esqiures  on  horses 
richly  caparisoned.   (Wood,  ut  supr.  pp.  65,  66.) 

In  Cword  the  time  requisite  for  the  Doctor  of  Divini^'s 
d^ip^  subsequent  to  that  of  H.A.,  is  eleven  years :  fbr  a 
DMstw's  of  Civil  L&w.  five  years  from  the  time  at  which  the 
Badieior  of  Laws*  degree  was  conforred.  Those  who  take 
this  degree  professionally,  in  order  to  practise  in  Doctors' 
Comm<Hu,  are  indulged  with  a  shorter  period,  and  permitted 
to  obtain  it  at  finur  instead  of  five  years,  uptni  making  oath 
in  oonvoeationf^  their  intentions  so  to  practise:  J&^J^^ 
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gne  of  M.D.,  three  yean  most  interrene  from  the  time  of  the 
candidate's  harin^  taken  his  Bachelor  ofMedicine's  degree. 
F»a  Doctor's  decree  in  Divinity  or  Law  three  distinct  lec- 
tured are  to  be  read  in  the  schools,  upon  three  different  d^iys : 
but  by  a  dispensation,  first  obtained  in  convocation  or  eongr^ 
gatlon,  all  three  are  permitted  to  be  read  upon  the  same  day ; 
so  that  by  dispensation  a  single  day  is  sufficient  in  point  of 
time  Ibr  these  exercises.  For  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Medi- 
cine, a  dissertation  upon  some  subject,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Professor  of  Medicine,  must  be  publicly  remed  in  the 
schools,  and  a  oopjr  of  it  afterwards  delivraed  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

In  Gamlmdge  a  Doctor  of  Divini^mnst  be  a  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  of  flve^  or  a  lt.A.  <^  twelve  yean*  itanding.  tho 
tuquislte  ezerdses  are  one  act;  two  opponentdes,  a  Latin  ser- 
mon, uid  aa  BngUsh  sermon.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  must  be 
a  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  five  years*  standing.  His  exercises  are 
one  act  and  one  opponency.  Doctors  of  Physic  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  as  Doctors  of  Laws.  For  a  Doctor's  de- 
cree in  music,  in  both  Universities,  the  exercise  required 
u  the  composition  and  perfbrmance  of  a  solemn  piece  of 
music,  to  be  approved  by  the  Professor  of  the  Faenlty.  (See 
the  Oo/.  and  Ccmib.  Calendan  for  1837.) 

Coloured  engravings  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  doctors  of 
the  several  Acuities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  ^ 
found  in  Aekermann's  History  qf  the  Univ.  qf  Oc^ord,  4to.. 
1814,  v(^  ii. p.  259,  etteq.;  and  m bis Hu/ory Me  Univ. 
i^OamM^e,  4to,  ISIO,  vol.  ii  p.  318,  «<«eo. 

DOCTTORS*  COMMONS,  the  College  of  Civilians  in 
London,  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  fouided  by  Dr.  Har- 
vey, Dean  of  the  Arches,  for  the  professors  of  the  dvil  law. 
The  oAeial  residences  of  the  judges  of  the  Arches*  Court  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  indge  of 
the  prerogative  Court  of 'Canterbury,  are  situated  there. 
It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  doctors  of  the  civil  lav  prac- 
tising in  London,  who  live  there  (for  diet  and  lodging)  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  and  common  together,  and  hence  the  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Doctors*  Commona  It  vas  burnt 
down  in  tbe  fire  of  London,  and  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  the 
profession.  iChambral  Mag.  Brit.  NoHiia^)  To  the  college 
belong  a  certain  number  of  ptootor^  iVho  manage  causes 
for  their  clients,  &e. 

In  the  Common  Hall  an  held  all  the  prlnc^jial  ipritual 
coarts.  and  the  High  Court  of  Admlraltjt 

DODDER.  [CnsGUTACKX.] 

DODDRIDGE.  PHIUP.  1).D.  (birth  ln  '170t  and 
death  in  1751],  a  dissenting  divine,  who,  on  aooomit  of  his 
singularly  amiable  disposition  and  manners,  his  ministeria] 
assiduity,  me^,  and  learning,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  or- 
naments of  th?  religious  community  to  which  he  belonrad. 

The  community  of  which  we  sp^k  is  that  of  the  Old 
Dissenters  of  Enriand ;  those  who  adhered  to  tbe  cle^ 
who  left  the  churcn  when  the  Aet  of  Uniftnmity,  passed  m 
1662,  soon  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.  from  ^e,  pre- 
scribed the  terms  of  ralnisteiiil  conformity.  These  persons 
fbnned  a  namerooi  and  powerfkil  party  during  the  whoM 
of  that  refen,  and  at  length  sneoeeoed,  ^ogh  after  much 
snitbring,  m  enforcii^  their  tight  to  have  tndr  meeting- 
houses nrotected  by  law,  afid  fhemsehres  allowed  to  assemble 
under  tne  same  protection  whidi  was  extended  to  ministers 
and  people  who  were  willing  to  conform  under  that  act 
This  right  however  was  not  recc^ised  till  after  the  revolu- 
tion. Tha  act  of  parliament  which  gave  it  is  called  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  and  was  one'  of  the  first  l^^lative  mea- 
sures of  the  new  government,  being  passed  in  1689. 

The  effect  of  It  was,  that  the  non-conforming  or  dissenting 
body  became  cast  into  societies,  each  with  its  own  place  of 
worsh^  where  the  usual  ordinattces  of  Christianity  were 
administered ;  each  having  also  its  own  pastor,  who  was 
either  a  minister  who  had  been  silenced  by  ue  act  of  1662, 
wa  miiiistcr  who  bad  been  ttalned  under  those  mmisters 
and  ordafaied  by  them. 

Doddridge  was  bom  in  one  of  these  IbnUieslinng  in  Lon- 
don, when  ho  had  the  early  part  of  Ids  edacatim.  He  was 
then  for  a  time  at  St.  Albans,  where  Hved  a  minister,  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  was  his  great  friend,  and  indeed  patron,  for  the 
fother  of  Doddridge  had  died  while  he  was  young,  and  bad  left 
little  for  the  expense  of  his  education.  It  was  early  per- 
ceived that  his  turn  of  mhid  peculiarly  pointed  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  minister,  and  he  was  entered  at  a  dissenting 
academy  over  which  Mr.  John  Jennings  presided,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  ministers  silenced  in  1662.  Tnis  academy  was 
kept  at  thevitta^ofKibworth  in  Leicestershire.  Dr.Dtdd- 


ridge  entered  it  in  iflS  car  1719,  and  m  \7ti  commenced 
his  ministry  at  Kibwortfa,  his  late  tutor  Mr.  Jennings  re- 
moving in  that  year  to  Hinckley,  where  he  died  in  tbe  suo- 

ceeding  year. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jennings  was  an  important  event  in  Xho 
history  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Great  expectations  had  been 
formed  amontrthe  IKssenters  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Jennings 
in  the  educanon  of  ministers,  and  it  was  thought  a  point  of 
importance  to  maintain  an  academy  of  that  kind  in  one  of 
the  central  counties.  Mr.  Jennings  had  mentioned  hisj;mpil 
Doddridge  as  being  a  person  whom  he  tiiottght  eminently 
qualified  to  cany  on  tbe  work,  and  tbe  eyes  of  the  Dissent- 
ers were  genenuy  directed  ta  bim  as  the  peram  best  qoali- 
fied  to  do  so. 

However,  several  yean  pasrtd,  daring  wbieb  Doddridlge 
was  leadine  the  life  of  a  nan-oonftHmist  minister,  bis  snriees 
beii^  divided  between  the  people  who  attended  the  chapel 
at  Kibworth,  and  the  congr^Uion  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Market  HarboranglL  He  was  diligent  in  bis  minis- 
try both  in  public  and  private,  but  be  found  time  also  for 
much  theological  reading  by  which  means  heqaallfledhim* 
self  the  better  for  the  offiee  wbieb  he  ;uid  bis  fHends  bad 
ever  kept  in  view. 

In  1 7  29  he  began  his  academy,  which  soon  attained  a  high 
reputation.  It  was  the  institution  in  which  most  of  the 
more  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Old  Dissenters  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  edacated.  It  was  first 
established  at  Market  Harbonnig^  where  he  at  the  time  re- 
sided ;  but  before  the  end  dF  tbe  year  he  removed  to  North- 
ampton, having  been  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  the 
Diluting  congregation  in  that  town;  and  at  Northampton 
he  continued  boUi  as  pastor  of  the  INssenting  congn^tion, 
and  head  of  the  Dissenting  academy,  till  his  death.  He 
died  at  Lisbon  thirteen  days  after  his  arrival.  He  had 
gone  thither  with  little  hopo  of  recovery. 

Doddridge  Hved  at  a  time  when  the  seal  of  the  class  of 
persons  to  whom  he  belonged  had  lost  some  part  of  its  antient 
fervour.  This  he  saw  wltn  i^ret,  and  was  veir  desirous  tc 
revive  it  This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  obiect,  and 
one  kept  steadily  in  view  both  in  lils  ministerial  labours 
and  his  published  writings.  His  printed  sermons  are 
remarkable  for  the  earnestness  with  which  he  {vesses 
the  great  importance  of  a  reKgiotis  lifei  tbe  evfl  of  sj^tnal 
fridiflerenoe  or  carelessness,  and  the  IndlspeDSable  necessity 
of  uniting  witti  tbe  mactice  of  tbe  moral  dntiea  tbe  culti- 
vation or Aie  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  dem  and  serions  r^ard 
tothe  momentous  truths  of  religion,  "nris  appears  particu- 
larly in  a  book  of  his  which  has  been  popular  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  entitled  '  The  Rise  and  Iroffress  of  Religion 
in  the  SouL*  There  is  the  same  spirit  of  animated  piety, 
and  occasionally  touches  of  genuine  eloquence,  'in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  another  publication  of  bis  entitled  *T1i«  Family 
Exp<sitor,'  In  which  we  have  the  whole  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  (the  gospels  being  in  a  faarmony.)  with  a 
paraphrase,  a  series  of  critical  notes,  and  reflectiom,  or,  as  he 
calls  them,  improvements  of  each  section  into  which  the 
wh(de  Is  divided.  This  wnk  has  also  been  often  printed, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  bit  learning,  as 
well  as  bis  piety  ;  the  notes  Aonnd  with  eriticaT  re- 
marks, gathered  out  of  numerous  authors,  or  eoggestions 
of  his  own  mind,  fall  of  that  knowledge  which  fits  a  man  to 
illuBtrate  those  ^ffienlt  writings.  The  course  of  meta- 
physical, ethical,  and  tiie^egical  lectures,  throngb  which 
he  conducted  the  young  men  who  were  trained  by  him  for  the 
christian  ministry  was  published  after  his  death,  and  fbrms 
an  excellent  text-book  of  systematic  divinity,  and  (especial  ly 
in  the  later  edition  by  Dr.  Kippl^  in  2  vols.  8va)  a  very 
useful  body  of  references  to  writers  on  almost  every  topic 
under  the  heads  of  metaphysicLethios,  or  divinity.  Nor 
must  it  be  omitted  that  to  him  ^e  Dissenters  owe  some  of  the 
best  hymns  which  ere  song  by  titem  in  their  public  ser^-ices. 

Thus  living  a  life  of  activity  and  nsefblness,  practising 
tbevirtneswbiehbetau^ttootlKXB,and  exhibitmg  afine 
spirit  of  an  onanstere  piety,  he  lived  greatly  respected  by 
many  eminent  persons  beyond  the  pale  of  ha  own  rdigiouB 
communi^,  and  in  that  community  his  death  at  so  eany  on 
age  was  felt  to  be  a  great  and  general  misfortone.  His 
name  Is  still  never  mentioned  among  them  bat  with  hononr. 

Two  large  accounts  of  his  life  have  been  published.  The 
first  by  Job  Orton.  anotiier  divine  of  a  kindred  spirit,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  community,  die  second  by  Dr. 
Kippis,  a  pupil  (^Dr,  Doddridge,  and  also  a  mimster,  who 
has  introd;»«l  it  in  the^*^|^^^^^^^*f(wbidi  faw 
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the  editor.  The  reubr  majr  see  m  these  works  all  the 
detfiil  of  bis  public  labours,  bis  principles,  and  plan  of  lec- 
turii^,  And  will  easily  understand  from  them  the  influence 
of  bi&  character  on  the  bodj  to  which  he  belonged.  One  of 
his  deacendants  faaa  wiUiin  die  last  tea  years  givsn  to  the 
world  a  v«*y  luga  oidlaMion  of  hii  oorrBapoidenee  and 
pnratft  ^pen.  la  tbemwB  mb  hia  inmoat  mind 

DODB'CAGON,  a  flgim  of  twelve  sidaa ;  a  terai  gene- 
lally  appliad  to  ui  equiaaguUr  uid  oquilstenl  (or  re^ar) 
dodecagon. 

The  aide  of  a  regular  dodaeaffon  Inieribed  in  a  drele  it 
'5176380  of  the  radius;  and  of  that  about  a  circle  '5338984 
of  the  radios.  Simflarly  the  radii  of  tihe  circles  inscribed 
ID  and  einumscnbed  about  a  dodecagon  are  1  '6660254  and 
1*9318517  of  the  side.  The  area  of  a  dodecagon  is  three 
times  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  eirele, 
or  ]  1*1961524  of  the  square  on  the  side. 

DODBGAGY'NIA.  the  name  of  any  order  in  the  Liu- 
Rcsn  classifleatian  of  pUnta  vhecein  the  numbw  of  i^les 
is  tiralvo.   

DODECAHEa)R0N.  [Soudi.  Rmvub.] 

DODBOA'NDRIA,  the  twelfth  elau  in  the  Linnean 
elaieilteatim  of  pluti.  It  eoataina  wpedm  having  twalve 
or  about  twvlve  atameu,  pnmdvd  tney  do  not  Mfawe  by 
their  fllamenta. 

DODO,  DXDU8*  a  gentts  of  birds  generally  supposed  to 
be  extiuot,  and  whose  very  existence  ibas  been  doubted.  We 
have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  the  evidence  oa  Uiis  sub- 
ject, and  ve  here  present  it  to  our  readers. 

Wmmir  ams  IPiciobial  Etidihck 

It  a]K»evs  that  Vasco  de  Gama,  after  having  doubled  the 
of  Good  Hope  (Cubo  Tormentosi^  or  Cape  of  Storms} 
in  1497,  disoovered,  at  sixty  leagues  beyond  it,  a  bay,  An- 
gra  de  San  'Bltx,  near  an  isle,  wnere  he  saw  a  very  great 
number  of  birds  of  the  form  of  a  goose,  but  with  wings  like 
those  of  the  bats,  which  the  sailors  called  solitaries.  On  their 
return,  in  1499,  the  Portuguese  touched  again  at  San  Blaz, 
wlHre  they  took  a  great  numb»  of  these  birds,  and  com- 
paring them  to  swans,  called  the  island  'Ilha  des  Cisnee,' 
Isle  or  Swans.*  In  the  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  1 598, 
by  Jacob  Van  Neck  and  Wybrandvan  "Warwijk  (small  4to, 
Amsterdam,  1648,)  there  is  a  description  of  the  tValgh-vo- 
gel*  in  the  island  of  Geme,  now  called  Mauritius,  as  being 
as  large  as  our  swans,  with  large  heads,  and  a  kind  of  hood 
thereon ;  no  wii^  but,  in  place  of  them,  three  or  four  black 
little  pens  <pennelwiu),  and  their  tails  consisting  of  fiiur  or 
Ave  curled  plumelets  (pluymkena)  of  a  ^reyudi  colour.  The 
breast  is  spoken  of  as  very  Bood«  Wt  it  is  stated  that  the 
voyagen  preferred  some  turtle-doves  that  they  found  there. 
Tile  bird  appears  with  a  tortoise  near  it,  in  a  small  engraving, 
one  of  six  wnich  form  the  prefixed  plate. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  De  Bry  (Quinta  Pars  Indiea  Orien- 
talis,  &a,  M.DCIX  surmounting  the  architectural  design  of 
the  title-page,  wQl  be  &und,  we  believe,  the  earliest  eu- 
grarings  of  the  Dodo.  A  pair  of  these  birds  stand  on  the 
cornice  on  each  side,  and  the  following  cut  is  taken  ftom  the 
figure  on  the  talk  hand. 


In  De  Bry's  '  Descriptio  Itisulit}  Do  Celme  a  nobis  Mauri- 
tius dictsB*  is  the  following  accoutiti  'Cerulean  parrots  also 
are  there  in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  other  bir^ ;  besides 
which  thoe  is  another  lazier  kind,  greater  than  our  swans, 
with  vast  heads,  and  one  half  coverm  with  a  skin,  as  it  were, 
hooded.  These  birds  are  without  wings,  in  the  place  of 
which  an  three  or  four  rather  black  ibatbers  (quarum  loco 
ties  quatnorve  penme  nigriores  prodeunt),  A  few  curved 
oalicata  ash-eoloured  feathers  constitute  the  taiU  These 
bods  we  o^ed  IVtJt^'Vogel,  because  the  longer  they  «rere 

*  It  ia  BlxlMd  (BoonuK,  ra).  v..  p.  S77)        the  laland  of  Bourban  mtt  dla- 
evwed  by  Uw  Hi>tt*«a*M  urlgirtcr,  HucatriBhu  la        and  at  that  tims 
not  tabsUta<-  sad  llMt  It  maivfd  U*  ouw  «f  Howaiciiluu  vt  Haa- 

CUclfM. 


Cooked  the  more  unfit  for  food  they  became  (quod  quo  Ion* 
giuB  sou  diutius  elixarentiir,  plus  lentescerent  et  esul  in- 
eptiores  fierent).  Their  bellies  and  breasts  were  neverthe- 
less of  a  pleasant  flavour  (saporis  jucundt)  and  easy  of  mas- 
tioation.  Another  cause  for  the  spallation  we  ^ve  them 
was  the  preferable  abtmdanee  of  tnrtle-doves  wludi  were  of 
a  for  sweeter  and  more  gnteftil  flavour.'  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  bill  in  De  Bry's  figure  is  oompaiativdy 
small. 

Glusius,  in  his  *  Exotica'  (1605),  givm  a  figure,  here  co- 
pied, which,  he  says,  he  takes  from  a  rough  sketch  in  a 
journal  of  a  Dutch  voyager  who  had  seen  the  bird  in  a  voy- 
affi  to  the  Moluccas  in  the  year  1598. 

The  following  is  Willughby's  translation  of  Clusius,  and 
the  section  is  thus  headed :  *  The  Dodo,  called  by  Clusius 
Gallus  gaiUnacetu  peregrinus,  byNieremberg  Cygnus  ctt' 
cuUatut,  by  Bontius  Dronte'  *  This  exotic  bird,  found  by 
the  Hollanders  in  the  island  called  Cygnna  or  Cerne,  (that 
is  the  Swan  Island)  b^  the  Portuguese,  Mauritius  Island  by 
the  Low  Dutch,  of  thirty  miles'  compass,  fitmous  especially 
for  black  ebony,  did  equal  or  exceed  a  swan  in  bigness,  but 
was  (tf  a  for  dinbrent  shape;  for  its  head  was  great,  covered 
as  it  were  with  a  certain  membrane  resembling  a  hood:  be 
side,  its  bill  was  not  flat  and  broad,  but  thick  and  long;  of 
a  ydlowish  colour  next  the  head,  the  point  being  black.  The 
upper  chap  was  hooked  t  in  the  nether  hod  a  bluish  spot  in 
the  middle  between  the  yellow  uid  black  part  They  re- 
ported that  it  is  covered  With  thin  and  short  feathers,  and 
wants  winffs,  instead  whereof  it  bath  only  four  or  five  long 
black  feathers  ;  that  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  very  fat 
and  fleshy,  wherein  for  the  tail  were  four  or  five  small 
curled  feathers,  twirled  up  together,  of  an  ash-colour.  Its 
If^  are  thick  rather  than  long,  whose  upper  part,  as  for  as 
the  knee,  is  covered  with  black  feathers ;  tns  lower  part, 
togethcar  with  the  feet,  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  f  te  feet  dinded 
Into  four  toes,  ttiree  (and  those  the  longer)  standing  forward, 
the  fourth  and  rimttest  backward :  allfytmished  with  black 
claws.  After  I  had  composed  and  writ  down  thd  history  ot 
this  bird  with  as  much  diligence  and  AithfUlness  as  I  could, 
I  happened  to  see  in  the  house  of  Peter  Pauwius.  primary 
professor  of  phjrsic  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  a  leg  thereof 
out  off  at  the  knee,  lately  brought  over  out  of  Mauritius  his 
island.  It  was  not  very  long,  from  the  knee  to  the  bending 
of  the  foot  being  but  little  more  than  four  inches,  but  of  a 
great  thickness,  so  that  ft  was  almost  four  inches  in  com- 
pass, and  covered  with  thick-set  scales,  on  the  upper  side 
broader,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  on  ^e  under  (or  back- 
side of  the  leg)  lesser  and  dUsky.  The  upper  side  of  the 
toes  was  also  covered  witii  brood  scales,  ue  ond^  side 
Wiiolly  callous.  The  toes  were  short  for  so  thiek  a  leg:  for 
the  lengUi  of  the  greatest  ox  middlemost  toe  to  the  nsil  did 
not  much  exceed  two  inches,  that  of  the  oUier  toe  next  to 
it  scarce  came  Up  to  two  inches :  the  back-toe  fell  some- 
thing short  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  but  the  ckws  of  all  were 
thii£,  hard,  black,  less  than  an  Uich  long ;  but  that  of  the 
baek-toe  longer  than  the  rest,  exceeding  an  Inob.*  The  ma- 
riners, in  their  dialect, gave  Uiis  bird  the  name  f^gh-Vo- 
get,  that  is,  a  nauseous  or  yelbwisht  bird ;  partly  because 
after  long  boiling  its  flesh  became  not  tendw,  out  continued 
hard  ana  of  a  difficult  concootion,  excepting  the  breast  and 
gizzatd,  Which  they  found  to  be  of  no  bad  relish,  partly  be- 
cause they  could  easily  get  many  tttrtle-dom»,  ^hlcfa  were 
much  more  delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  palate.  Whei«fore 
it  was  no  wonder  that  in  comparison  of  those  they  despised 
Uiis,  and  said  they  could  be  well  content  without  it.  More- 
over they  said  that  they  found  certain  stones  in  its  giziard, 
and  no  mmder,/or  all  other  birdt,  atiodltuthe«e,twallow 
ttones,  to  tuaist  Aem  in  grinding  their  meat*  liius  for 
Cluuus.* 

In  the  voyage  of  Jacob  Heemskerk  and  Wolfert  Har- 
mansz  to  the  East  Indies,  in  1601,  1602,  1603  (small  4to., 
Amsterdam,  1648),  folio  19,  the  Dod-aarsen  (Dodos)  are 
enumerated  among  the  birds  of  the  island  of  '  Cerne,  now 
Mauritius and  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  East  Indian  Voyage 
of  WiUem  Ysbrantss  Bontekoe  van  Hoon^  eompnsing 

*  Wa  are  Indebted  to  If  r.  Ony  for  tke  foUDwlnjt  meatnreiiwiit  of  the  fbot  in 
the  Britiih  Huaram : — '  Knee  to  ancle  4^  ioehet ;  circanifoTence  4  Inchei  ; 
nilildle  toe  3  inchea  ;  back  toe  14  inch ;  froMt  clave,  whieli  arc  much  woru, 
8  line*  :  bock  claw,  alao  much  worn,  ahotler.  Mi.  Qray  obaeiraa  tbat  tbe  log 
mentioned  by  Cluaiua  U  probably,  from  the  eimilarity  of  the  meaiurMnent, 
the  epediDen  which  was  KAeiwuda  noUced  by  Gni«,aad  AD«lly  nme  to  Dm 
BHtiih  Miuenu. 

tSoia  WiUnihbf.btrt  the  prist  l«  M)mawlmt  Indiftineb^  then  Mr  be 
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many  wonderftil  and  perilous  things  that  happened  to  him' 
—from  16!8  to  1625  (small  4to,  Utrecht,  1649)— under  the 
head  of  the  *  Island  of  HauritiuB  or  Maskarinas,*  mention 
is  made  (page  6 )  of  the  Dod-eersen,  which  had  small  wings, 
but  oould  not  fly,  and  wcse  bo  fot  that  they  scarcely  coiUd 
go. 


^  Vlgan  friw  ChnfaK. 

Horber^  in  his  IVavels  (1634}^  gives  a  figure  or  rather 
flgnres  of  a  bird  that  he  calls  '  Dodo,'  and  the  following  ac- 
count : — 'The  Dodo  comes  first  to  our  description,  here, 
and  in  Dygarroia  (and  no  where  else,  that  ever  I  could  see 
or  heare  of,  is  generated  the  Dodo).  (A  Portuguize  name 
it  is,  and  has  reference  to  her  simplenes),  a  bird  which  for 
shape  and  rarenesse  might  be  called  a  Phcenix  (wer't  in 
Arabia) ;  her  body  is  roimd  and  extreame  fat,  her  slow  paoe 
b^ets  that  corptuencie  ;  few  of  them  weigh  lesse  than  fifty 
pound:  better  to  the  eye  than  the  stomack:  greaaie  ap- 
petites may  perhaps  commend  them,  bat  to  the  indifferently 
curious  nourishment,  but  prove  offensive.  Let's  take  her 
picture :  her  visaj^  darts  forth  melancholy,  as  sensible  of 
nature's  iqjurie  m  ftamii^  so  great  and  massie  a  body  to 
be  directed  1^  such  small  and  complementall  wings,  as  are 
nnabls  to  hoise  her  from  the  g^und,  serving  only  to  raove 
bw  a  bird ;  which  otherwise  might  he  doubted  of :  her  nead 
is  variously  drest,  the  one  halfe  nooded  with  downy  blackish 
feathers ;  the  other  perfectly  naked ;  of  a  whitish  hue,  as 
if  a  transparent  lawne  had  covered  it:  her  bill  is  very 
howked  and  bends  downwards,  the  thrill  or  breaUiing  place 
is  in  the  midst  of  it ;  from  which  part  to  the  end,  the  colour 
is  a  light  greene  mixt  with  a  pale  yellow ;  her  eyes  be  round 
and  small,  and  bright  as  diamonds ;  her  dcKithing  is  of 
finest  downe,  such  as  you  see  in  goslins ;  her  trayne  is  (like 
a  China  beard)  of  three  or  fbure  short  feathers;  her  legs 
tbiok.  and  black,  aud  strong ;  her  tallons  or  pounces  sharp ; 
her  stomaek  fiwy  hot^  so  as  stones  and  iron  are  easily  di- 
gested in  it ;  in  that  and  shape,  not  a  little  resemblu^  the 
Afribk  oeitridhes*  but  so  much,  as  fbr  their  more  owtain 
difference  I  dare  to  give  tiiee  (with  two  othen)  bn  repre- 
■antation.'— (4th  ed,  1677.) 


ncrterl**  flgnr*. 

Nieremberg's  description  (1655)  may  be  considered  a 
eoT7  of  that  of  Qusiua^  and  indeed  k  a  wnde  work  is  a  mere 


compilation.  As  we  have  seen  above,  he  names  the  bird 
Cysntu  oucullattu. 

In  Tradescant's  catalogue  (*  Muteeum  Tradescantianum  ; 
or,  a  Collection  of  Rarities  preserved  at  South  Lambeth, 
near  London,  by  John  Tradescant,*  London,  1656,  12mo.), 
we  find  among  the  'Whole  Birds* — '  Dodar,  fh)m  the  island 
Mauritius ;  it  is  not  able  to  flie  being  so  big.'  Tbat  this 
was  a  Dodo  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness,  whose  ornithoikwical  eompeteney 
cannot  he  doubted,  in  the  affirmative.  WiUughby  at  tm 
end  of  his  section  on  *  The  Dodo,'  and  immediately  beneath 
his  translation  of  Bontius,  has  the  following  words:  'We 
have  seen  this  bird  dried,  or  its  skin  stuft  in  Tradescant's 
cabinet.'  We  shall,  hereafter,  trace  this  specimen  to  Ox- 
ford. 

Jonston  (1657)  repeats  the  figure  of  Clusius,  and  refers 
to  his  description  and  that  of  Herbert 

Bontius,  edited  by  Piso  (1658),  writes  as  follows:  ' De 
Dronte,  idiis  Bod-oiers*  After  stating  that  among  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indies  is  that  which  is  called  C«rn«  by 
some,  but  Mauritius  '  a  nostratibus,*  especially  celebrated 
for  its  ebony,  and  that  in  the  said  island  a  bird  '  mirte  con- 
formatianis'  called  Dronte  abtnmds,  ho  proceeds  to  tell  ua — 
we  take  Willughby's  transUtion—that  it  is  'for  bigness  (tf 
mean  size  between  an  ostrich  and  a  turkey,  firam  which  it 
partly  differs  in  shape,  and  partly  agrees  with  them,  eape- 
etally  with  the  African  ostriches,  if  you  con^der  the  rump, 

auilu,  and  feathers :  so  that  it  was  like  a  p^my  among 
lem,  if  you  regard  the  shortness  of  its  legs.  It  hath  a 
great,  Ul-fevoured  head,  covered  with  a  kind  of  membrane 
resembling  a  hood ;  great  black  eyes ;  a  bending,  promi- 
nent fet  neck ;  an  extraordinary  long,  strong,  bltnsfa-white 
bill,  only  the  ends  of  each  mandible  are  of  a  different  colour, 
that  of  the  upper  black,  that  of  the  nether  yellowish,  both 
sharp-pointed  and  crooked.  It  gapes  huge  wide  as  bein^ 
naturally  very  voracious.  Its  body  is  fet,  round,  covered 
with  soft  grey  feathers,  after  the  manner  of  an  ottriehet :  ia 
each  ude  instead  of  hard  wing-feathers  or  quilL^  it  is  Air- 
nished  with  small,  soft-feathered  wings,  of  a  yelloviih  ash- 
colour;  and  behind,  the  rump,  insteu  of  a  tail,  is  adorned 
with  five  small  curled  feathers  of  the  same  colour.  It  hath 
yellow  legs,  thick,  but  very  short ;  four  toes  in  each  foot, 
solid,  long,  as  it  were  scaly,  armed  with  strong,  black  elavn. 
It  is  a  slow-paced  and  stupid  bird,  and  which  easily  beoomes 
a  prey  to  the  fowlers.  The  flesh,  especially  of  the  breast,  is 
fiit,  esculent,  and  so  copious,  that  three  or  four  Dodo§  will 
sometimes  suffice  to  fill  an  hundred  seamens'  bdl  es.  If 
they  be  old,  or  not  well  boiled,  they  are  of  difficidt  concoc- 
tion, and  are  salted  and  stored  up  for  provision  of  victual. 
There  are  found  in  their  stomachs  stones  of  an  ash  colour, 
of  divers  figures  and  magnitudes ;  yet  not  bred  there,  as 
the  common  people  and  seamen  fency,  but  swallowed  by 
the  bud ;  as  though  by  Uiis  mark  also  nature  would  mani- 
fest that  these  fowl  axe  of  the  osUieh  kind,  in  that  they 
swallow  any  hard  things,  though  they  do  not  digest  them.' 


Droou.  Figure  frou 
Therr  u  >l»  r  flgure  qt  UialMgtttB 
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It  appMTs  from  Adam  Oleorius  •  Die  Gottorflscho  Kunst 
Kimmer,  1666),  that  there  vas  a  head  to  be  seen  in  tlie 
Gottorf  MuMum ;  hut  the  figure  (Tab.  xiii.  f.  5)  is  very  like 
that  of  Clusius.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  the  Walch- 
Vogel  and  Clusius  is  reared  to.  In  the  plate  the  head 
is  shaded,  and  has  a  more  finished  appearance :  the  rest  of 
tbe  bird  is  in  outline. 

Grew  (<  Husffiura  Ref^is  Societatis ;  or  a  cataloeue  and 
description  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Society,'  London,  iblio,  1681),  at  p.  68,  thus 
d»crtbes  the  bird  -which  is  the  subject  of  oar  inquiry. 
'  ?Kc  teg  of  a  Dodo  ;  called  Cygnm  cuaUlahu  by  Nierem- 
bergius;  hf  Clusius,  Gailus  SaUinacem  pere^nus ;  by 
Bontiua  called  Dronte,  who  saith  that  by  some  it  is  called 
tin  Dutch)  Dod-aert,  lurgeW  described  m  Mr.  l/nUughby's 
Omithol.  out  of  Clusius  and  others.  He  is  more  especially 
ilistiitguished  from  other  birds  by  the  membranous  hood 
on  hii  head,  the  greatness  and  strength  of  his  bill,  the 
littleness  of  his  wings,  his  bunchy  tail,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  legs.  Abating  his  head  and  legs,  he  seems  to  be  much 
like  an  ostrich,  to  which  also  he  comes  near  as  to  the  big- 
ness of  his  body.  He  breeds  in  Mauris's  Island.  The  leg 
here  preserved  is  covered  with  a  reddish-yellow  scale.  Not 
much  above  four  inches  long,  yet  above  five  in  thickness, 
01  round  about  the  joints,  wherein,  though  it  be  inferior  to 
that  of  an  Oitrich  or  Catmoary,  yet,  joined  with  its  short- 
ness, may  render  it  of  almost  equal  strenEth.*  At  p.  73, 
There  u  the  feUowiu^  notice  The  head  of  the  Man  q/* 
Tar,  called  also  Albttroite;  suppose  tnr  some  to  be  the 
bead  of  a  Dodothiit  it  seems  doubtful,  lliat  there  is  a  bu^ 
called  the  Man  qf  War  is  commonly  known  to  our  seamen ; 
and  several  of  them  who  have  seen  head  here  preserved, 
do  affirm  it  to  be  the  bead  of  that  bird,  which  they  de- 
scribe to  be  a  vBTj  great  one.  the  wings  whereof  are  ei^ht 
feet  over.  And  logon  (Hi*/.  <^  BarOad.,  p.  61),  speakmg 
of  him,  saith,  that  tie  will  commonly  ily  out  to  sea  to  see 
what  ships  are  coming  to  Ibnd,  and  so  return.  Whereas 
the  Dodo  is  hardly  a  volatile  bird,  having  little  or  no  wings, 

nt  such  as  those  of  the  Cagxotcary  and  the  Ostrich, 
a,  although  the  upper  brak  of  this  bill  doth  much 
resemble  that  of  the  Dodo,  yet  the  nether  is  of  a  quite 
different  shape;  so  that  tUs  dtfaer  is  not  the  head  of  a 
Dodo,  or  else  we  have  nowhere  a  true  figure  of  it'  Grew 
then  gives  a  very  lengUiened  description  of  the  skull  which 
is  figured  by  him  (Tab.  6),  and  intituled  *  Head  of  the 
Alhitrn'  as  it  doubtless  was.  The  leg  above  mentioned  is 
that  Qov  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was 
deposited  with  the  other  specimens  described  by  Grew, 
when  the  Royal  Society  gave  their  *  rarities '  to  that  national 
r^ablishment.  Grew  was  a  well  qualified  observer,  and 
much  of  this  description  implies  observation  and  compa- 
rijon ;  indoed,  thougti  he  does  not  refer  to  it,  there  is  no 
Kison  for  supposing  tlut  Grew  was  not  fiimiUar  with  Tra- 
iescam's  specimen. 

Charleton  also  (Onomasttcon,  1688)  speaks  of  the  Dodo 
Lutitanonm,  Cygnue  eucuUatta,  WiUughby  and  Ray,  and 
MRiti  that  tiie  Jnuienm  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
antained  a  leg  of  the  Dodo.  This  was  evidently  the  leg 
above  alluded  to. 

Leguat,  in  his  description*  of  the  Isle, '  which  is  called 
'ither  Diego-Rodrigo,  or  Diego-Ruys,  or  Rodrigo,'  gives  the 
MIoviDg  account.  '  We  had  also  another  creek  on  the 
other  si&  of  our  cabbins,  and  full  of  oysters  sticking  to  the 
rock.  We  went  often  to  breakfast  there,  and  brought 
some  home,  with  which  we  made  an  excellent  ragout  Vith 
palm-tree-cabbages  and  turtle's  &t.  Of  all  the  birds  in  the 
i*land,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Soiitary  {le  Solitmre),  because  it  is  very  seldom  neea 
in  rompany,  Uiough  there  are  abundance  of  them.  The 
ftathm  of  the  males  are  of  a  brown-«rey  oolouf ;  the  feet 
ud  beik  are  lika  a  turkey's,  bat  a  litue  more  crooked. 
1^  have  scare*  any  tail,  bnt  their  hind  part  covered  with 
leaihm  is  loondish.  like  the  crupper  of  a  horn ;  they  are 
taller  than  turkeys.  Their  neck  is  straight  and  a  little 
loneet  in  proportion  than  a  turkey's  when  it  lifts  up  its 
head.  Its  eye  is  black  and  lively,  and  its  head  without 
comb  or  top.  They  nevw  fly,  their  wings  are  too  UtUe  to 
support  the  weight  of  their  bodies ;  they  serve  only  to  beat 
themselves  and  flutter  when  they  call  one  another.  They 
vui  whirl  about  for  twenty  or  taxty  times  together  on  the 

*  *  A  saw  «oiua  to  ti»  Eait  1b(Um  br  Fnadi  Ltgwrt  sad  Mi  torn- 
ggn*  ■■■iti>dr«»wtfBmiatwoNMit1iliii^lrii,'8w..l>mtoi, 
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same  side  during  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes ;  th« 
motion  of  their  wings  makes  then  a  noise  very  hke  that  of 
a  rattle,  and  one  may  hear  it  two  hundred  paces  off.  The 
bone  of  their  wing  grows  greater  towards  the  extremity,  and 
forms  a  little  round  mass  under  the  feathers  as  big  as  a 
musket-ball :  that  and  its  beak  are  the  chief  defence  of 
this  bird.  Tis  very  hard  to  catch  it  in  the  woods,  but  easy 
in  open  places,  because  we  run  faster  than  they,  and  some- 
times we  approach  them  without  much  trouble.  From 
March  to  September  they  are  extremely  &t  and  taste  ad- 
mirably veil,  especially  while  they  are  young;  some  of  the 
males  weigh  forty-five  pomtd. 

'  The  females  are  wonderflilly  beantifbl,  some  &ir,  some 
brown ;  I  call  them  fiur  because  they  are  of  the  colour  of 
fair  hair :  they  have  a  sort  of  peak,  like  a  widow's,  upon 
their  breasts,  which  is  of  a  dun  colour.  No  one  feather  is 
stni«i;ling  from  the  other  all  over  their  bodies,  being  very 
careful  to  adjust  themselves  and  make  them  all  even  with 
their  beaks.  The  feathers  on  their  thighs  are  round  like 
shells  at  the  end,  and  being  there  very  thick,  have  an 
agreeable  effect:  they  have  two  risings  on  their  crawf,  and 
the  feathers  are  whiter  there  than  the  rest  which  livelily 
represent  the  fine  neck  of  a  faeautifUl  woman.  They  walk 
with  so  much  stateliness  and  ^ood  grace,  that  one  cannot 
help  admiring  them  and  tonn^  .them,  by  which  means 
their  fine  mien  oflen  saves  their  fives. 

'Though  these  birds  will  sometimes  very  Amiliarly  come 
up  near  enough  to  one  when  we  do  not  run  after  them,  yet 
they  will  never  grow  tame :  as  soon  as  they  are  caught 
th^  shed  tears  without  crying,  and  refuse  all  manner  of 
sustenance  till  they  die.  We  find  in  the  gizzards  of  both 
male  and  female  a  brown  stone,  of  the  bigness  of  a  hen's 
egg;  it  is  somewhat  rough,  fiat  on  one  side,  and  round  on 
the  other,  heavy  and  hard.  We  believe  this  stone  was 
there  when  they  were  hatched,  for  let  them  be  never  so 
young,  you  meet  with  it  always.  They  have  never  but  one 
of  them ;  and  besides,  the  passage  fVom  the  craw  to  the 
gizzard  is  so  narrow,  that  a  like  moss  of  half  the  bigness 
could  not  pass.  It  served  to  whet  our  knives  better  than 
any  other  stone  whatsoever.  When  these  birds  build  their 
nests  they  choose  a  clean  place,  gather  together  some  palm- 
leaves  fer  that'  purpose,  and  heap  them  up  a  ftwt  and  a  half 
high  from  the  ground,  on  which  they  sit  Hiey  never  lay 
but  one  egg,  which  is  much  bigger  than  that  of  a  goose. 
The  male  and  female  both  cover  it  in  their  turns,  and  the 
young  is  not  hatdied  till  at  seven  weeks'  end :  all  the  while 
they  are  sitting  upon  it,  or  are  bringing  up  their  yonng  one^ 
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iehich  u  not  able  to  provide  ibr  itself  m  sevend  months,  they 
will  not  suffer  any  other  bird  of  their  species  to  come  within 
iwo  hundred  yards  round  of  the  place ;  hut  what  is  very  sin- 
gular is,  the  males  will  never  drive  away  the  females,  only 
wheit  he  perceives  one  he  makes  a  noise  with  his  wings  to  call 
the  female,  and  she  drives  the  unwelcome  stranger  away,  not 
leanng  it  till  it  is  without  her  bounds.  The  female  does 
the  same  as  to  the  males,  whcmi  she  leaves  to  the  male,  and 
he  drives  ihem  away.  Vfe  have  observed  this  several  times, 
and  I  athrm  it  to  be  true.  The  combats  between  them  on 
this  occasion  last  sometimes  pretty  long,  because  the 
stranger  only  turns  about,  and  does  not  fly  directly  from 
the  nest;  however,  the  others  do  not  forsake  it  till  they 
have  quite  driven  it  out  of  their  limits.  After  these  birds 
have  raised  their  voung  one,  and  left  it  to  itself,  they  are 
always  together,  wnich  the  other  birds  are  not ;  and  though 
they  happen  to  mingle  with  other  birds  of  the  same  species, 
these  two  companions  never  disunite.  We  have  often  re- 
marked, that  some  days  after  the  young  one  leaves  the  nest, 
a  company  of  thir^  or  forty  brings  another  young  one  to 
it,  and  the  new-fledged  bird,  with  its  father  and  mother 
joining  with  the  hand,  march  to  some  bye  place.  We  fre- 
quently followed  them,  and  found  that  afterwards  the  old 
ones  went  each  their  way  alone^  or  in  couples,  and  left  the 
two  ^oung  ones  together,  which  we  called  a  marriage.  This 
particularity  has  something  in  it  which  looks  a  little  fabu- 
lous; nevertheless,  what  I  say  is  sincere  truth,  and  what  I 
have  more  than  once  observed  with  care  and  pleasure.' 
The  worthy  narrator  then  indulges  in  some  reflections  on 
marriages  in  general,  and  early  marriages  in  particular.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  juxtapo- 
ntioa  of  the  bones  of  a  large  land-turtle  and  those  of  the 
dodo,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  that  the 
same  author,  in  the  deseripUon  of  the  same  island,  speaks 
of  the  multitude  of  hind-turtles ;  of  which  he  aaya,  *  1  have 
seen  one  that  weighed  one  hundred  pound,  and  bad  flesh 
enough  about  it  to  feed  a  good  number  of  men.* 

The  precediitg  cut  is  copied  from  Leguat's  figure  of '  tho 
Solitarv  Bii-d.' 

In  the  frontispiece  is  represented  one  in  a  sort  of  land- 
scape, and  also  land-turtles ;  and  in  *  a  plan  of  the  settle- 
ment* in  the  Island  of  Rodrigo,  many,  some  in  pairs,  are 
placed  about.  This  plan  shows  the  situation  of  tlu  houses, 
&C..  of  Leguat  and  his  companions :  there  are  also  land- 
turtles  and  other  animals.* 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  specimen  which  was  in  the 
Musseum  Tradescantianum.  There  were,  it  seems,  three 
TradescantB*  grand&ther,  ikther,  and  son.  The  two  former 
are  said  to  have  been  eardeners  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  latter  to  Charles  I.  There  are  two  ^rtraits  to  the 
'Musseum,*  one  of  'Joannes  T^ndiMcantu's  pater*  and  the 
other  of 'Joannes  Tradescantus  Alius,*  by  HoUar.  These 
two  apjpear  to  have  been  the  collectors:  for  John  Trades- 
cant,  the  son,  writes  in  his  address  '  to  the  ingenious  rea- 
der' that  he  'was  resolved  to  take  a  catalogue  of  those 
varieties  and  curiosities  which  my  father  had  scedulously 
collected  and  my  selfe  with  continued  diligence  have 
augmented,  and  hitherto  preserved  together.'  This  John 
Tradescant,  the  son,  must  have  been  the  Tradescant  with 
whom  Elias  Ashmole  boarded  for  a  summer  when  Ashmole 
agreed  to  purchase  the  collection,  w  hich  was  said  to  have 
been  conv^ed  to  Ashmole  by  deed  of  gift  liom  Tradescant 
and  his  wife.  Tradescant  died  soon  aiWr  and  Ashmole,  in 
1662,  fllod  a  bill  in  Chancery  for  a  delivery  of  the  curio- 
lities.  The  cause  is  stated  to  have  come  to  a  bearing  in 
1664;  and,  in  1674,  Urs.  Tradescant  delivered  up  the  col- 
lection pursuant  to  a  decree  in  Chancery,  and  afterwards 
(April,  1678,  some  say)  was  found  drowned  in  her  own 
pond.  Ashmole  added  to  the  collection,  and  presented  it  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  it  became  the  foundation  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  That  the  entire  *  Dodar'  went 
to  Oxford  with  the  rest  of  Tradescant's  curiosities  there  can 
be  uo  doubt  Hyde  (Religionia  Veterum  Persarum,  &c., 
Histtffia,  1700)  makes  pwtioular  mention  of  it  as  existing  in 

*  Le  premier  anteor  qd  alt  pule  da  RollUirc  parSit  eirp  CutclatoD,  dan* 
lertcit  d'un  voyago  roil  en  1614.  at  pui>lii  teulcmont  ea  1690.  II  toucba  ii 
nia  da  Bourboa,  alon  nommee  Ma*rarai|nM  par  lei  PoctufCAla,  ct  sDcure  in- 
liabitee.  r|Uoique  vUilee  d^pub  tOag'tem|>»  )>ur  lei  Lavignteun.  Panai 
lea  alseaus  qu'il  y  r«ia:irqua,  U  c«  pantcnlariie  uiie  eaprct;  dc  la  uroueitr 
d'un  Dio,  ire*  i^Dile,  avec  de*  ailei  courtai  qui  ne  liii  peimKiioieot  pa*  de 
voler.  Get  oiMaii  atoit  cte,  dit-U,  nommfe  Ju»qua  Ih  1«  fimat,  et  I1le  de 
FrancB  en  produit  beaueoap:  U  ett  bLiDc.et  naturelleroeDt  ai  douz,  qu'oD 
peut  la  pNDdre  k  la  tnoiii;  dn  iduId*  lltetoieHnlpeu  elTrayes  k  la  tiu  d«s 
BHiriuia,  qn'il  Utu  kott  al*ad'«u  toor  un  tree  araiid  Dombre  aTac  dei  b4tou 


the  Museum  at  Oxford.  There,  according  to  Hi  Duncan, 
it  was  destroyed,  in  1 755  by  order  of  the  visitors,  ai  i  he  tbu  A 
gives  the  evidence  of  its  destruction : — 

'  In  the  Ashmolean  Catalogue,  made  by  Ed.  Llbwyd,  Mu  - 
ssii  Procustos,  l(i84  (Plott  being  the  keeper),  the  entry  of 
the  bird  is  "No.  29.  Gallus  gEdlinaceus  peregriuus  Clusii, 
&c.*'  In  a  Catalogue  made  subsequently  to  I7fiS,  it  is  stated 
"  That  the  numbers  from  H  to  46,  hemg  decayed,  were 
ordered  to  bo  removed  at  a  meeting  of  the  majority  of  the 
visitors,  Jan.  8,  1755."  Among  these  of  coursewas  included 
theDodo,  its  number  being  29.  This  isfurther  shown  by  a 
new  Catalogue,  completed  in  1 756,  in  which  the  order  of  the 
visitors  is  recorded  as  follows  :  "  Ilia  quibus  nullua  in  mar- 
gine  assignatur  numerus  a  Musso  subducta  sunt  cimelia, 
annuentibus  Vice-Canoellario  aliisque  Curatoribus  ad  ea 
liutranda  convocatis,  die  Januarii  8vo.,  a.d.  1753."  The  Dodo 
is  one  of  those  which  are  here  without  tlie  number.*  (Dun 
can  On  the  Dodo;  ZooL  Jimm^  vol.  in.,  p.  559.) 

Upon  this  solemn  sentence,  which  left  to  the  Huseune 
nothing  but  a  foot  and  a  head,  Lyell  makes  the  following 
observation :  *  Some  have  complained  that  inscriptions  on 
tomb-stones  convey  no  general  infbrmatioti,  except  that  in- 
dividuals were  born  and  died,  accidents  which  must  happen 
alike  to  all  men.  But  the  death  of  a  species  is  so  remark- 
able an  event  in  natural  history  that  it  deserves  commemo- 
ration ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  interest  that  we  learn  from 
the  archives  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  exact  day  and 
year,  when  the  remains  of  the  last  specimen  of  the  Dodo, 
which  had  been  permitted  to  rot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
were  cast  away:*  and  the  author  concludes  by  giving  lliu 
fatal  record  at  length  with  becoming  gTa\ity. 

We  now  come  to  the  celebrated  painting  in  the  Britislt- 
Museum,  a  copy  of  which,  by  the  Vind  assistance  of  the 
officers  of  the  zoological  department,  who  have  given 
every  assistance  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  and  who  had  it 
taken  down  for  the  purpose,  we  present  to  our  readers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  painting  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
that  it  was  bought  at  his  sale  by  Edwards,  who,  after  pub- 
lishing a  plate  from  it  in  his  Gleanings,  presented  it  to  the 
Royal  Society,  whence  it  passed,  as  well  as  the  foot,  into  the 
British  Museum.  But  Mr.  Cray  informs  us  tliat  the 
foot  only  came  with  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society  de- 
scribed by  Grew ;  and  that  the  picture  was  an  especial  gift 
&om  Edwards.  Edwards's  copy  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  1760,  and  he  himself  says — 'The  original  picture  waa 
drawn  in  Holland  from  the  living  bird  brought  from  St. 
Maurice's  Island  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  early  times  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies  fay  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  the  proper^  of  the  late  Sir  Hana  Sloane  to 
the  time  of  his  death ;  and  afterwards  becoming  my  pro- 
perty I  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum  as  a  great  curi- 
osity. The  above  history  of  the  picture  I  had  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer,  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society.' 

M.  Morel,  Ecrivain  Principal  des  HApitaux  au  Port- 
Louis  de  risle  de  France,  writes  as  follows  in  his  paper 
'  Sur  les  oiseaux  monstrueux  nomm^s  Dronte,  Dodo,  Cygne 
Capuchonn^  Solitaire,  et  Oiscau  de  Nazare,  et  sur  la  petite 
Isle  de  Sable  k  50  lieues  environ  de  Madagascar.'  '  Thc^e 
birds,  so  well  described  in  the  second  volume  of  the '  His- 
tory of  Birds*,  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Bufibn,  and  of  which  M. 
da  Borame  has  also  spoken  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Natural 
History,*  under  the  names  of  Dronte,  Dodo,  Hooded  Swan 
(Cygne  Capuebonn^),  Solitary  or  Wild  Turkey  (Dinde  sau- 
vage)  of  Madagascar,  have  never  been  seen  in  the  isles  of 
France,  Bourbon,  Rlodriguez,  or  even  the  Seychelles  lately 
discovered,  during  more  than  60  years  since  when  these 
places  have  been  inhabited  and  visited  by  French  colonists. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  assure  every  one  that  these  mon- 
strous birds  have  been  always  unknown  to  them.'  Afrer 
some  remarks  that  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  who  first 
overran  these  islands  may  have  seen  some  very  large  birds, 
such  as  Emeus  or  Cassowaries,  Sec,  and  de&ciibed  them 
each  after  his  own  manner  of  ol»erving,  M.  M(nel  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  *  Howeva  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fur  nearly 
an  age  (depuis  prds  un  si^le)  no  one  has  here  seen  au  ani 
mal  of  Uiii  species.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  before  the 
islands  were  inhabited,  people  nughi  have  been  able  to  &ai 
some  species  of  very  large  birds,  heavy  and  incapaUe  of 
flight,  and  that  the  first  mariners  who  sctjoumed  there  soon 
destroyed  them  from  the  fiMsUtr  with  which  they  wens 
eavght.  Thu  waa  what  mtde  fliS'&iitch  MUors  call  tho 
Digitized  by  ^OOQlC 
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Kird  '  Oiseaude  digoOt '  (Walek-Voegel),  becaxtse  thev  were 
Burfeiled  with  the  tleah  of  it.  *  •  *  But  among  all  the 
species  of  birds  which  are  found  on  this  isle  of  sand  and  on 
all  the  other  islets  and  rocks  which  are  in  the  neighbonr- 
bood  of  the  Isle  of  France,  modern  navigators  have  never 
found  anything  approaching  to  the  birds  above  named,  and 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  number  of  species  vhich  may 
have  existed,  but  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  too  great 
facility  with  which  they  are  taken,  and  which  are  no  longer 
found  excepting  upon  islands  or  coasts  entirely  uninhabited. 
At  Madagascar,  where  there  are  many  species  of  birds 
anknown  in  these  islands,  none  have  been  met  with  resem- 
bling the  description  above  alluded  to.'  {ObterifcUions  sur 
U  Physique  pour  Fan  1 778,  tom.  xii.,  p.  1 54.  Notes.) 

Mr.  Duncan  thus  concludes  his  paper  above  alluded  to  : 
'  Having  applied,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  to  C.  Tel- 
fair, Esq.  of  Port  Louis,  in  the  Mauritius,  a  naturalist  of 
preat  research,  for  any  information  he  could  furnish  or  pro- 
'■ure  relating  to  the  former  existence  of  the  Dodo  in  that 
uland,  I  obtained  only  the  following  partly  negative  sUte- 
ment : — 

'  That  there  is  s  very  general  impression  among  the  inha- 
bitants that  the  Dodo  did  ejist  at  Rodriguez,  as  well  as  in 
the  Mauritius  itself ;  but  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  have 
never  seen  it,  nor  has  the  bird  or  any  pwt  of  it  been  preser\'ed 
in  any  mnseum  or  collection  formed  in  those  islands,  al- 
though some  distinguished  amateurs  in  natural  history  have 
passed  their  lives  on  them,^:.d  formed  extensive  collections. 
And  with  regard  to  the  supposed  existence  of  the  Dodo  in 
Madagascar,  although  Mr.  Telfair  had  not  received,  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  to  Europe,  a  reply  to  a  lelteron  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  addressed  to  a  gentleiaan  resident  on 
that  i-land,  yet  he  stated  that  he  had  not  any  great  expecta- 
tions from  that  quarter;  as  the  Dodo  was  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  his  voluminous  manuscripts  respeetint;  that  island, 
which  contained  the  trards  of  person*  who  bad  traversed 
Madagascar  ia  direetionB,  many  of  them  having  no  other 
object  in  riew  than  that  of  SKt«ndnigthe  hounds  of  natural 


in  the  llriiuh  Miuenm. 

We  close  this  .part  of  the  case  with  the  evidence  of  one 
evidently  well  qualified  to  judge,  and  whose  veracity  there 
18  no  reason  to  doubt.  If  this  evidence  be,  as  we  believe  it 
to  be,  unimpeachable,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  Dodo 
existed,  but  that  it  was  publicly  exhibited  in  London.  The 
lacuniB  in  the  print  represent  the  spaces  occasioned  by  a 
hole  burnt  in  the  manuscript. 

In  Sloane  MSS.  (No.  1639,  5,  p.  108.  Brit.  Mus.)  is  the 
following  interesting  account  by  L'Estninge  in  his  observa- 
tions on  SirThomasBrowne's'Vnlgar  Errors.*  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  paragraph  immediately  follows  one  on  the 
'  Estridge'  (Ostrich). 

'  About  1 638,  as  I  walked  London  streets  I  teuo  the  pic- 
ture of  a  strange  fowl  hong  out  upon  a  cloth  vaa 
and  myselfe  with  one  or  two  more  Gen.  in  company  wmt 
in  to  see  it.  It  was  kept  in  a  chamber,  and  was  a  great 
fowle  somewhat  bi,i:ger  than  the  largest  Turkey  Coek  and 
so  legged  and  footed  but  stouter  and  thicker  and  of  a  more 
erect  shape,  coloured  before  like  the  breast  of  a  ypng  Cod 
Fesan  (pheasant),  and  on  the  bock  of  dunn  or  dcare  couloui 
The  keeper  called  it  a  Dodo  and  in  the  ende  of  a  chimney 
in  the  chamber  there  lay  an  heap  of  large  pebble  stones 
whereof  hue  ga.-vc  it  many  in  our  sight,  some  as  bigg  as  nut- 
megs, and  the  keeper  told  us  shee  eats  them  conducing  to 
digestion  and  thouffh  I  remember  not  how  farre  the  keejwr 
was  questioned  therein  yet  X  am  confident  that  aflowaids 
she  cast  them  all  agayue.'* 

EVIDENCE  ARISING  FROM  REMAINS. 

The  only  existing  recent  remains  attributed  to  the  Dodo 
are,  a  lefT  in  the  Biitish  Museum,  and  a  head  (a  cast  of 
which  is  in  Brit.  Mus.),  and  a  leg  in  the  Ashmolenn  Museum 
at  Oxford,  the  relics  most  probably  of  Tnidescant's  bird. 
Whether  the  Teg  formerly  in  the  museum  of  Pauw  be  that 
at  present  in  the  BritLsh  Museum  may  be,  perhaps,  doubt- 
ful, though  we  think  with  Mr.  Gray  that  they  are  probably 

*  Thii  curimiB  itatcnieiit  ■•  «xtiaete4  In  tile  rwem  edition  of  9tr  Tlwma* 
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laemunl ,  bnt  that  the  ipeGimen  in  the  British  Museum 
did  not  belong  to  TtBdeseatit's  specimen  is  dear,  for  it 
existed  in  the  collet^n  betttiging  to  the  Royal  Society 
when  Tradescant's  ^Dodar'  vas  complete.  In  the  'An- 
nales  des  Sciences*  (tome  zxi.  p.  IU3,  Sept  1830)  irill  be 
found  an  account  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  bones,  then 
recently  discovered,  under  a  bed  of  lava,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  sent  to  the  Paris  Museum.  They  almost  all 
belonged  to  a  lai^  living  species  of  land-tortoise,  called 
Teaiwio  Indica,  but  amongst  them  vere  the  head,  sternum, 
and  humerus  of  the  dodo.  *  M.  Cuvier,'  adds  Mr.  Lyell 
in  his  "  Principles  of  Geology,*'  'showed  me  these  valuable 
remains  at  Paris,  and  assured  me  that  they  left  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of  the  gallinaceous 
rribe* 


Hud  oT  Dodo  (Ihim  cutoTOxfindaptetiMB. 


Foot  of  Dodo  (tpvdnuB  in  tha  BritUh  Hiuenm  « 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Zoolosical 
Society,  by  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.,  Corr.  Memb.  Z.  S.,  dated 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  November  8,  1832,  and  read  be- 
ibre  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  12thMarch,  1833,  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Telfair  had  recently  lud  opportunities  of 
making  some  reseaxches  about  the  buried  bones  of  tlie 
Dronte  or  Dodo  bund  in  the  Island  of  Rodr^uez.  The 
result  of  these  researches  he  communicated,  and  enclosed 
lettora  addrened  to  him  by  Col.  Dawkins,  military  secre- 
tary to  tlie  Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  and  by  M.  Eudes, 
resident  at  Rudri^uei. 

Col.  Davkins,  it  was  stated,  in  a  recent  visit  to  Rodri- 
guez, conversed  with  every  person  whom  he  met  respecting 
the  Dodo,  and  became  convinced  that  the  bird  does  not 
exist  there.  The  general  statement  was  tliat  no  bird  is  to 
be  found  there  except  the  Gutnea-fmol  and  Parrot.  From 
one  person,  however,  he  learned  the  existence  of  another 
bird,  which  was  called  OUeau-bcettf,  a  name  derived  from  its 
voice,  Irhidi  resembles  that  of  a  cow.  From  the  description 
given  of  it  by  his  informant.  Col.  Dawkius  at  first  believed 
that  this  bu^  was  really  the  Dodo ;  but  on  obtaining  a 
specimen  of  it,  it  proved  to  be  a  Gannei  <apparentlv  xefer^ 
able  to  the  Le$ter  Garmef  of  Dr.  Latham,  the  8tua  can- 
dufti  of  Brisson,  and  the  Pelecamu  Piscator  of  Linnseus).  It 
is  found  only  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Island.  CoL 
Dawkins  visited  the  caverns  in  which  bones  have  been  dug 
up,  and  dug  in  several  places,  but  found  only  small  pieces 
of  bone.  A  beautiful  rich  soil  forms  the  ground-work  of 
them,  which  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  contains  no 
pebbles.  No  animal  of  any  description  inhabits  these  caves, 
not  even  bats. 

M.  Eudes  succeeded  in  digging  up  in  the  large  cavern 
various  bones,  including  some  of  a  large  kind  of  bird,  which 
no  longer  exists  in  the  Island :  these  he  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Telfair,  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society.  The  only  part  of  the  cavern  in  whidi  they  were 
found  was  at  the  entrance,  where  the  darkness  b^ns ;  the 
tittle  attentioa  usually  piid  to  this  part  by  visitors  may  be 
Uw  rei«on  why  they  nave  not  been  previously  found. 
Those  near  the  surfoce  were  the  least  injured,  and  they 
•ecur  to  tha  depUi  tf  three  foet^  but  nowhere  in  oonnder- 


able  quantity ;  whence  M.  Eudes  eonjeetuied  that  die  Inrd 
was  at  all  timet  rare,  or  at  least  uncommon.  A  bird  of  bo 
laige  a  size  as  that  indicated  by  the  bones  had  never  been 

seen  by  M.  Gory,  who  had  resided  forty  years  on  the  island. 
M.  Eudes  added  that  the  Dutch  who  first  landed  at  Rodri- 
fFuez  left  cats  there  to  destroy  the  rats  which  annoyed 
uiem:  these  cats  have  since  become  very  numerous,  and 
prove  highly  destructive  to  poultry;  and  he  suggested  tbo 
probability  that  they  may  have  destroyed  the  large  kind  of 
bird  to  which  the  bones  belonged,  by  devouring  the  young 
ones  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched, — a  destruction  which 
may  have  been  completed  long  before  the  Island  was  in- 
habited. 

The  bones  procured  by  M.  Eudes  for  Mr.  Telfair  were 
presented  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Zoological  Society.  At 
the  readily;  of  the  letter.  &C.,  they  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  cmsiBted  of  numerous  bones  of  the  extremities  of  one 
or  more  lai^  spedea  of  Tbrtoue,  several  bones  of  the 
hinder  extremity  of  a  large  bird,  and  the  head  of  a  hwnentt. 
With  reference  to  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  bird,  which 
was  long  and  strong,  Dr.  Grant  pointed  out  that  it  pos- 
sessed articulating  surfaces  fbr  four  toes,  three  directed 
forwards  and  one  backwards,  as  in  the  foot  of  the  Dodo 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which  it  was  also 
woportioned  in  its  magnitude  and  form.  (ZooL  Froc.'lB33. 
Part  I.) 

OnmoHS  OF  Zoologists  and  supposed  place  ih  tbk 
Animal  Series. 

Piso,  m  his  edition  of  Bontius,  places  the  Dodo  imme- 
diately before  the  Cassowary ;  and  here  we  may  observe  that 
the  figure  of  Bontius  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  with 
the  picture  which  now  hangs  in  the  British  Museum. 
Though  there  is  a  genwal  resemblance  th«:e  are  particular 
differences  which  go  for  to  show,  at  all  events,  that  the  figure 
of  Bontius  end  that  in  the  picture  are  difierent  portraits. 

Willughby's  eighth  chapter  treats  of  '  The  greatest  land- 
birds,  of  a  peculiar  kind  by  themselves,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and  the  smallness  of  their  wings, 
cannot  fly,  but  only  walk.  The  Ostrich  occupies  the  Isl 
section  of  this  chapter,  and  the  Dodo  the  fourth  and  last, 
being  immediately  preceded  by  *  the  Cassowary  or  Emeu. 
Ray*s  section  *  Aves  rostris  rectioribus  minusque  hamatis 
maxime,  singulares  et  sui  generis,  ob  corporum  molem  et 
alarum  brevitatem  volaiidi  impotes*  contains  the  same  bird* 
as  Willughby's  ei^th  chapter,  viz. :  the  Ottrieht  the  Ameri- 
can Ostrich,  the  Emeu,  Etna  or  Cotmnoary,  and.  lastly,  the 
Dodo. 

MoehrinK  and  after  him,  Brisson,  gives  the  bird,  under 
the  name  mSaphus,  a  position  next  to  the  Ostriches  also 
Buffon  places  it  independently. 

Linnaius,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  Systems  Naturas'  (Ihi; 
I2th,  1766),  places  the  bird  at  the  head  of  his  *  Gallitus," 
the  order  immediately  succeeding  the  '  Grallee^  under  the 
name  of  Z>u/tM  ineptus,  and  immediately  before  the  genus 
Pavo  (Peacocks).  The  genus  Struthio  is  the  last  of  his 
Gralles,  and  Bhea  (American  Ostrich)  the  last  species  of 
Strut^o,  BO  that  Didus  inepttts  stands  between  Struthio 
Rhea,  linn.,  and  Pavo  cnstatus  (the  Peacock).  In  a 
former  edition  Linnaus  had  noticed  the  bird  under  tho 
name  ^ruthto  eucttllatut. 

Latham  in  bis  synopsis  (1782)  followed  Linnaeus,  but 
gave  three  species,  viz.,  the  Hooded  Dodo,  the  Sotitary 
Dodo,  and  the  Nasearene  Dodo. 

Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the  *  Systema  Nature' (1789), 
makes  I^ophia  (Trumpeter)  the  last  genus  of  the  Linnsaan 
Gralke,  and  Otis  (Bustard)  the  first  genus  of  the  Linnraan 
Gallinec,  under  which  last-mentioned  order  he  arranges 
the  genus  Didus,  placing  it  between  the  genera  Struthio 
and  Pavo,  which  are  both  included  by  Gmeiin  in  the  order 
GaUiruB.  He  also  gives  three  species:— 1st.  Didus  ineptus, 
which  he  describes  as  'btoclC  clouded  with  white,  with 
tetradactyle  feet.*  The  following  are  his  synonyms:— 
Didus,  Syst  Nat  xii.  1,  p.  267,  n.  ] ;  Struthio  cucullattis, 
Syst.  Nat.  x.  p.  155;  Baphus,  Briss.  Av.  5,  p.  14,  n.  I  ; 
Cygnus  cucullatut.  Nieremb.  Nat.  231 ;  Gallw  gallinaceus 
perexrinus,  Clus.  Exot  99,  t.  10;  Clear.  Mus.  23,  t  13,  f. 
5 ;  Dronte,  Bonk  Jav.  7i).  Buff.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Qis.  i.  p. 
480;  Dod-aersen  or  Valgh-Vogel,  Herbert  it.  p.  382.  t. 
383;  Dodo,  Raj.  Av.  p.  37,  n.  8;  Will.  Om.  p.  153,  t  27  ; 
Edw.  Glean.  L  294;  Hooded  Xtod^Lath.  Syn.  iiL  1,  p.  1, 
t  70.  2nd.  Didue  eoUf^fimi'\:^«^0&i9^^i»^ 
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im  CKf.  L  p.  465 ;  Leguat  it  i  {).  98 ;  SoUtart/  Dodn,  Lath. 
Sjn.  iii  1.  p.  3,  n.  2.  This  species  is  described  by  Grtnelin 
as  'Taried  wiUi  grey  aod  bnivn,  with  tetradactyle  feot.' 
3rd.  Didut  Naxurentu;  Oitetat  de  Nazareth,  et  Oiseau  de 
Nausee,  Buff.  Hist.  Nat  des  OIb.  l  p.  485 ;  Cauvbc,  Madag. 

L130 ;  Naxartne  Dodo,  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  1.  p.  4,  n.  3.  Gmelin 
icribes  this  species  as  '  black,  with  tetradactyle  feet.' 
Blumeabach  followed  Dddsus  ;  and  Duni6ril  and  Vieillot 
followed  Latham. 

Temminck  instituted  in  his  '  Analyse  du  Systdme  G6n£ral 
d'Ornitholojpe,*  the  order  Inertet,  for  the  Dodo  ^nd  the 
Apieryx ;  two  birds,  as  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  paper  on  the 
i^eryx  (  TVtnu.  Zool^  8oe,  toL  p.  7 1 )  observes,  diflbring 
decidadly  from  each  other  in  Uieir  beaks ;  but  In  reference 
to  their  imperfect  wings,  as  also  in  the  nature  of  their 
external  ooTeriDc.  having  obvious  relation  to  the  species 
included  in  his  order  Cunorea.  '  But,'  adds  Mr.  Yarrell, '  the 
situation  efacwen  for  this  wder  Inertet,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  his  s}'steraatio  arrsngement,  leads  me  to  infer  that  M. 
Temminck  considered  as  imaginary  the  subjects  for  which 
it  wu  formed.' 

Illiger,  in  his  I^vdromut  (I811X  instituted  the  order 
Inepti  fo  the  reception  of  the  Dodo  alone,  Apteryx  not 
being  tb<  ,  known,  and  he  placed  it  immediately  preceding 
his  Cvrto  ft,  containing  the  Strutkious  Birdt. 

Cu>ier,  in  the  Brst  edition  of  his  Regne  Animal  at  the 
end  of  his  notice  on  his  family  Brevipenne$  {Les  Autruches, 
Struthio,  Linn.}*  has  the  following  note  appended  to  his 
description  ol  the  last  spccieii,  Rmo.  *I  cannot  place  in 
thi«  table  species  but  badly  known,  or,  more,  so  little  au- 
tbentie  as  those  which  compose  the  genus  Didut.  The  first 
or  the  Dronta  (Didut  ineptut)  is  only  known  from  a  de- 
scription given  by  the  first  Dutch  navigators,  and  preserved 
by  Clusius,  Exol.  p.  99,  and  by  an  oil-painting  of  the  same 
epoch  copied  b;^  Edwards,  pi.  294 ;  mr  the  description  of 
Herbert  is  puerile,  and  all  ihe  others  are  copied  fhim  Clu- 
sius and  Edwards.  It  would  seem  that  the  species  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  we  now  possess  no  more  of  it  at  the 
present  day  than  a. foot  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
iShaw,  Nai.  Miscell.  pi.  143),  and  a  head  in  bad  condition 
in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum  at  O.Yford.  The  bill  does  not 
seem  to  be  without  some  relation  to  that  of  the  Aukt  (Pin- 
gouint),  and  the  foot  would  bear  oonaideiable  resemblance 
fo  that  of  the  Pengtum  {MandtoUi^,  if  it  were  palmated. 
The  second  species,  or  the  SoUtaira  (Didut  Sotitarivt), 
rests  only  on  the  testimony  of  L^uat,  Voy.  i.  p.  98,  a  man 
who  has  disfigured  the  best  known  animals,  such  as  the 
HippfiTJotamut  and  Lamantin.  Finally,  the  third  species, 
or  L' Oiseau  de  Nasare  (Didut  Nasarenut),  is  only  known 
through  Francois  Caudie,  who  regards  it  as  the  same  as 
the  Dronte-,  and  yet  only  gives  it  three  toes,  while  all  other 
authors  give  four  to  the  Dronte.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
>ce  any  M  these  birds  since  these  voyagers.'  In  the  second 
edition  (1829),  the  note  is  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a 
ngtice  of  Apteryx.  With  every  reverence  for  the  great 
ziwlogist  who  wrote  it,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing 
the  haste  and  incorrectness  which  mark  it.  His  opinkins 
certainly  underwent  considerable  modification.  'When  he 
vas  in  this  country  at  Ihe  period  ai  the  last  F^ch  revo- 
lution, he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeii^  the  head  preswed 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  the  foot  in  the  BriUsh 
Museum,  and  he  doubted  the  identity  of  this  species  with 
that  of  which  the  painting  is  preserved  in  the  National 
''nllcetion.  Xyell  mentioiu  these  doubts,  and  we  must 
here  recall  to  the  reader  the  ^ologist's  statement  above 
aHuded  to,  that  Cuvier  showed  him  the  valuable  remains  in 
Paris,  and  that  he  assured  him  that  they  left  no  doubt  on 
his  mind  that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of  the  Cfallinaceous 
Tribe.  (Sur  (iuelquet  OstemerUf  Amu  det  Sci^  tome 
xxU  p.  103,  Sept.,  1830.) 

Shaw,  as  appears  indeed  from  Cuvier's  note,  made  men- 
tion of  Uie  Dodo  in  his  Naturalbt's  Miscellany  (plates  142 
and  143).  givii^  a  figure  of  the  head  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
molean Mnsenm,  and  in  his  Zoological  Lectures.  The  con- 
ttnuer  of  his  *  Zoolt^  has  the  followmg  sweeping  notice  of 
the  bird: — 'The  Dodo  of  Edwards  appears  to  have  existed 
only  iA  the  imagination  of  that  artist,  or  the  species  has 
bcei.  utterly  extirpated  since  his  time,  which  is  scarcely 
prubable.  its  beak  is  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  Ashmo- 
Ician  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  a  foot  in  the  collection  in  the 
Kritisb  Museum.  The  former  appears  rather  to  belong  to 
lamt  unknown  species  of  albatross  than  to  a  bird  of  this 
order,  and  the  latter  to  anoUier  m)tQowi\  bird;  but  upon 


what  audioriQr  it  has  been  stated  to  hAtng  to  the  Dodo,  1 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine.   A  painting  by  Bdwarda  still 

exists  in  the  British  Museum.' 

*  This  hasty  judgment,*  says  Mr.  Duncan  in  his  paper  in 
the  Zoological  Journal, '  is  fhlly  refuted,  especially  by  the 
existing  head,  and  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  leg  at  Ox- 
ford to  that  u\  London.' 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  (Ltrm.  Tnmt., 
Tol.  xiv.,p.  395,  read  December  3,  1823X  thus  writes  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dodo : — '  Considerable  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  the  present  existence  of  the  Linnsean  Didtu ;  and 
tbey  have  bean  increased  by  the  consideration  of  the  num- 
herleSB  omortimitiea  that  have  latteriy  occurred  of  ascer 
tsining  the  existence  c^dieae  birds  in  those  situations,  the 
isles  (rf  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  where  they  were  orwinally 
alleged  to  have  been  found  That  Uiey  once  existed  I  be- 
lieve cannot  he  questioned.  Besides  the  destniptions  given 
by  voyagers  of  undoubted  authority,  the  relics  of  a  specimen 
preserim  in  the  public  repository  of  this  country,  hear  de- 
cisive record  of  the  fact  The  most  |ax)hable  supposition 
that  we  can  form  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  race  has  be. 
come  extinct  in  the  before-mentbned  islands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  the  bird  as  an  article  of  food  to  the 
earlier  settlers,  and  its  incapability  of  escaping  from  pur- 
suit. This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration 
of  the  gradual  decrease  of  a  nearly  conterminous  group,  the 
OH*  tarda  of  our  British  ornithology,  which,  from  nmilar 
causes,  we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  will  shortly  be  h>st 
to  this  country.  We  mar*  howimr,  still  entertain  some 
hopes  that  the  JTi'diw  may  he  recovered  in  die  smth-eastem 
part  of  that  vast  continent,  hitherto  so  little  explored,  which 
adjoins  those  islands,  and  whence,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  originally  imported  into  them.  I  dwell  upon  these 
circumstances  with  more  partieularity,  as  the  disappearance 
of  this  group  gives  us  s«ne  grounds  for  asserting,  that 
many  chasms  wnich  occur  in  the  chain  of  affinities  through- 
out nature  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  m  a 
similar  extinction  of  a  eonnecting  species.  Here  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  former  existence  of  a  species  that,  as  for 
as  we  can  now  conclude,  is  no  longw  to  De  found ;  while 
the  link  which  it  supplied  in  nabire  was  considerable 
importance.  The  bird  in  question,  from  eve^  aceount 
which  we  have  of  its  economy,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
its  head  and  foot,  is  decidedly  (rallinaceous ;  uid,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  its  wings  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  it  may 
with  equal  certainty  be  pronounc^  to  be  of  the  Struthiout 
structure,  and  referable  to  the  present  fomily.  But  the  foot 
has  a  strong  hind  toe,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
more  robust — in  which  character  it  still  adheres  tp  the  Strw 
tkionides, — it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  foot  of  the  Iin< 
n»an  ^nus  Crax,  that  commences  ^e  succeeding  fomily. 
The  bird  thus  becomes  osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point 
of  junction  between  these  two  conterminous  groups ;  which, 
though  evidently  approachit^  each  other  in  general  points 
of  similitude,  woula  not  exMbit  that  intimate  bond  of  con- 
nexion which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  almost  uniformly 
throughout  the  neighbouring  subdivisions  of  nature,  were 
it  not  for  Ae  intervention  of  mis  important  ^nus.* 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  Manual  (1B26),  after  giving  a  descrip* 
t«m  of  die  Dodo  (genus  Dronte,  Didue,  linn.,  Rapkut, 
Moehring,  Brisson),  says  that  the  getus  includes  but  one 
species  which  may  be  considered  as  at  all  authenticated, 
and  which  exists  no  longer;  this  is  the  Dronte,  Didut 
ineptut,  described  by  Clusius,  ex.  p.  99.  figiu^  by  Edwards, 
pi.  294.  'They  poraess,*  he  adds,  *a  foot  and  head  of  it  at 
London,  figured  m  Shaw's  Miscell.,  pL  143  and  166.*  Then 
comes  the  following  statement: — 'M.  Temminck  has 
adopted,  after  Shaw,  the  genus  Apteryx,  which  he  thus 
describes.'  M.  Lesson,  after  giving  the  description  and 
noticing  the  only  known  species,  Apteryx  Auttralit,  pro- 
ceeds to  make  the  following  queries :  '  May  not  the  Drfrnte 
be  the  Cagtmcary  of  the  East  Indies,  to  which  has  been 
added  the  bill  of  an  Albatross?  It  is  said  that  it  vras  once 
very  common  in  the  Islands  of  France  and  of  Bouibon,  and 
that  the  former  received  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Ceme  from 
these  birds.  May  not  the  Apteryx  of  M.  Temminck  be 
founded  on  the  fra^enis  of  the  Dronte  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  London  ?*  To  make  the  confusion  complete, 
M.  Lesson  places  immediately  before  the  genus  Droute 
the  Ejnou  Kiviftivi,  Drotniceiut  Novee  Zelanditr,  Less, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Apteryx  Auttralie  of  Shaw,  and 
which  ha.  been  so  well  di^KgjbeJ^gi^^ 
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Yarrell  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Traiuaetioiu  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  I.oncton. 

At.  de  BUinville,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Dicbu  ineptut,  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1830,  and  publ^ed  in  the  '  Nouvelles  Annales  duMu- 
B^um  d'HiBtoire  Naturelle*  <tome  iv^  p.  1.  4to.,  Farii,  183&\ 
enters  at  large  into  the  hwtoiy  of  Uie  bird,  dibd  termmates 
hi»  list  of  authors  thus:  '  Finally,  not  long  ago  (assex  der- 
ni^ment)  in  England,  an  anonymous  auuior,  whom  I 
believe  to  be  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  has  returned  to  the  idea  that 
this  genus  ought  to  be  placed  among  the  Gallinaceous  birds. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  pronoanees  that  the  Dronte  is 
decidedly  a  bird  of  thin  family,  he  adds,  that  it  ma^,  with 
the  same  certainty,  be  referred  to  the  StruihiomdcB,  on 
account  of  the  smalhiesi  of  its  wings ;  but.  adds  he,  as  the 
foot  is  provided  with  a  hallux  (pouce),  it  departs  (s'eloigne) 
from  this  family  to  approach  the  genus  Corax,  qui  doit  la 
commencer,  according  to  him.  Thus  it  is  one  of  those 
genera  which  he  names  osculant,  forming  the  passage  from 
one  group  to  anotaer.'  Who  this  anonymous  author  may 
ha  W6  do  not  presmne  to  gueu,  bat  ve  have  the  beat  au- 
thority &f  asBerting  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Hae  Leav  is  not  the 
person.  From  the  oontezt,  we  think  it  ]vobable  that  Mr. 
Vigora's  opinions  above  given  are  alluded  to,  Coras;  brang 
a  misprint  for  Crax. 

M.  do  Blainville,  after  giving  the  different  points  on  which 
the  cdaim  of  the  Dodn  to  be  considered  a  aalUnaceous  bird 
rests,  and  the  reasons  Iht  and  a^nst  it,  taus  proceeds : — 
'Among  the  orders  of  bii  is  which  include  the  largest 
species,  there  only  remain  the  bii^  of  prey  with  which  tho 
Dodo  can  be  compared ;  aiid  it  teems  to  ms  that  it  is  to 
them  that  the  bird  beam  the  gi  .jatest  resemblance.  In 
proof  of  this  it  is  neCessaiy  to  attend  to  the  following  ob- 
servations : — 

1.  The  eyes  are  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  bill  as 
in  Catkartet. 

i.  The  nostrils  ue  oval,  situated  very  forward,  and  with- 
out a  stqwrioT  scale,  as  in  those  Inrds. 

3.  The  fiam  if  the  skull,  its  great  width  in  the  inter- 
orbitary  space,  .ud  its  flatness  at  the  sindput,  are  also 
noarly  the  same  as  in  those  vultures. 

4.  £vea  the  colour  ut  the  bill,  and  the  two  caruncular 
folds  of  the  (Higin  of  thj  curved  part,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  thoiie  birds. 

6.  The  species  of  hooa  which  tbe  skin  forms  at  the  root 
of  the  bill,  and  which  have  earned  for  the  Dodo  the  name 
of  Cygmu  ausuUatutt  has  a  Tery  similar  disposition  in 
CtUhartet. 

6.  Tlie  almost  entire  nudity  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  its 
greenish  colour  seen  through  the  few  downy  feathers  which 
eover  it,  are  also  charaoterutio  of  the.vulture. 

7.  The  fwm;  the  number,  and  the  disposition  of  tbe  toes, 
as  well  as  tbe  force  and  curvature  of  the  claws,  indicate  a 
bird  of  that  family  at  least  as  much  as  a  gallinaoeotn  bird. 

8.  Hie  aoaly  system  of  the  tarsi  and  of  tbe  toes  more 
resembles  ako  wlmt  is  found  in  Catharte*  than  what  is 
observed  in  the  GalUnaeeoiu  birdt. 

9.  The  kind  of  Jabot  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  even 
the  muscular  stomach,  are  found  in  we  order  as  well  as  in 
the  other. 

10.  Lastly,  M.  de  Blainville  notices  the  absence  of  the 
spur  (fergot),  which  he  remarks  is  nearly  cbancteristic  of 
the  GalUnaceota  birdt. 

M.  de  Blainville,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  both  tbe 
Aye-A^9  {Chgirtmyty  which  has  not  been  seen  a  second 
time  smee  the  d^  of  Smmerat)  and  die  Dodo  may  be  vet 
recovered  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  thus  concludes  ois 
mconoiT:— 

*  1.  There  exist  in  the  English  collections  traces  of  at 
least  three  individuals  of  a  la^  species  of  walking  Inrd 
(oiseau  marcheur),  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Dodo,  Dronte,  Didua  tneptui. 

*  2.  These  traces  exist  in  Europe  since  the  epoch  when 
tbe  Dutch  began  to  take  part  in  the  discov^  of  the 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope,  that 
IS  to  say,  about  1594. 

'3.  The  name  of  Dodo  ia  employed  for  the  first  time  by 
Herbert ;  that  of  Dronte  by  Piso,  but  without  its  being 
possible  to  arrive  at  tho  origin  and  etymology  of  these  de- 
nominations. 

*  4.  Tbe  country  of  this  bird  is  tbe  Ide  of  Fimnce ;  there 
being  nothing  to  prove  positively  that  it  has  been  found 
either  at  Bourbon  or  at  Fernandez,  as  has  been  thought. 


owing  to  tbe  confbsion,  no  doubt,  between  the  Dodo  and 
Solitaire  of  Leguat. 

'  5.  The  Dronte  should  be  approximated  to  or  even  plaeed 
in  tbe  order  of  rapacious  biros,  near  the  vultures,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  Gallinaceous  birds,  and,  for  strongci 
reasons,  rather  than  among  the  GraBaioret  {Ecfuuners},  or 
near  the  JPmgtdnt  iMdachott}. 

*  6.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  bin]  has  disap- 
peaj«d  (mm  the  number  of  living  animals.  If  this  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  tbe  Isle  of  Fruiin;,  it  is  not  probable 
m  the  case  of  Madagascar,  the  productions  of  f  tiinb  are  sc 
little  known,  and  which  belongs,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to 
the  same  archipelago. 

'There  remains  another  question  to  discuss  iiamely,  whe 
ther  the  incrusted  bones  which  have  been  lately  sent  to  M 
Cuvier  irora  the  Isle  of  France  really  belonged  to  tlic  T)o(li*, 
as  M.  Cuvier  was  led  to  believe.  It  is  a  question  which 
would  be  most  easily  solved  by  the  immediate-  tumparisoii 
of  these  bones  with  the  pieces  presen'cd  in  England.  ]  f 
this  was  so,  which  the  difibrenre  of  height  in  the  f:g^al 
bone  does  not  pormit  us  to  believe,  it  would  be  at  the  sanle 
time  proved  that  the  Dodo  existed  also  at  Rodiigucz,  fur 
these  bones  have  been  finmd  in  this  isle  iii  a  cave  (grottc), 
as  M.  Quoy,  who  saw  them  on  bis  passage  to  the  Iiile  ol 
France,  has  assured  me,  and  not  at  tho  Isle  of  France, 
under  beds  of  lava,  od  M.  Cuvier  has  stated  from  erroneou^ 
information,  in  his  note  read  lately  to  the  academy.  Then 
there  would  be  nearly  a  certainty  that  the  Dodo  voa  a 
Gallinaceous  bird ;  but  in  makins  tbe  observation  that 
these  bones  come  from  the  Isle  of  iTemandez,  and  that  the 
description  of  the  Solitaire  of  Leguat  accords  sufficiently 
well  with  a  bird  of  this  order,  or  at  least  with  a  GalUno- 

frallc,  it  might  be  that  tbe  bones  actually  in  the  hands 
I.  Cuvier  were  no  other  than  those  of  the  Solitary  Bird 
properly  so  called,  and  not  those  of  the  true  Dronte' 

The  memoir  is  illustrated  with  four  plates:  the  first  is  a 
coloured  ropy  of  the  head  of  the  Dodo  from  the  Museum 
portrait,  of  the  size  of  the  original.  In  the  painting  tlic 
author  observes  the  head  is  at  least  a  foot  long  from  the 
occiput  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  bill ;  but  the  head  at  Oxford 
is  only  eight  inches  and  a  half,  or  about  two-thirds.  Thu 
bill,  he  adds,  makes  out  nearly  tbree-fourtbs  of  the  whole 
length.  The  second  plate  g>vcs  a  profile  of  the  Oxford 
head  from  a  sketch  taken  from  the  o'rigmai.  ana  a  view  of 
tbe  same  seen  firom  above,  and  skulls  of  the  Vrubu  and 
Vultur  Papa.  Plate  3  gives  two  views  of  the  foot  pre- 
ser^-ed  in  tne  Briti^  Museum,  and  the  remains  of  the  foot 
at  Oxford :  a  foot  of  the  Heath-cock  (.Coq  de  Brvyire),  a 
foot  of  a  Penguin,  and  a  foot  of  VuHwr  Papa-  Plate  -i 
gives  a  profile  of  the  cast  of  the  head  at  Oxford,  and  a  view 
of  the  same  seen  from  below. 

In  the  British  Museum  (1837)  in  cases  65 — 88  (Room 
Xni.)  are  the  Ottrick ;  Btutarde '  which  in  many  reqmcts 
are  allied  ttrthe  GaiUnaeeout  Sirde tbe  foot  and  cast  of 
the  head  of  the  Dodo  above  alloded  to :  the  Courser  and  Pra- 
tincole; and  at  p.  99  of  the  Synopsis  (1832)  we  have  the 
following  observations :  '  Over  tbe  door  adjoining  the 
twelfth  room  is  an  orif^uiai  pfumiug  of  the  Dodo,  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  George  £dwards,  Esq.,  ihe  celebrated 
ornithological  artist,  and  copied  in  his  vorss,  plate  No.  294, 
who  says  it  was  '  drawn  in  Holland,  from  a  liviiig  bird 
brought  from  St.  Maurice's  Island  in  the  East  Indies.' 
The  only  remains  of  this  bird  at  present  known  are  a  foot 
(case  65)  in  this  collection  (presented  by  the  Royal  Society) 
and  a  head  and  foot,  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  specimen 
which  was  formerly  in  Tiadeseant's  Museum,  but  is  now  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The  east  of  the  head 
above  mentioDed  (in  the  same  case)  wm  presented  by  P 
Duncan,  Esq.  Tbe  bird  in  the  shortness  of  Uw  wings 
resembles  the  ostrich,  but  its  foot,  in  general,  rather  re- 
seinbles  that  of  the  common  fowl,  and  the  beak,  from  the 
poution  of  its  nostrils,  is  most  nearly  allied.to  the  Vultures : 
so  that  its  true  place  in  the  series  of  birds,  if  indeed  such 
a  bird  ever  really  existed,  is  not,  as  yet,  satisfoctorily  deter- 
mined.' 

Mr.  Swainson  (Natural  Biitory  and  Clatsi/cation  q/* 
Birdt,  1836),  speaking  of  the  birrte  of  prey,  says  (p.  285^, 
*  Tbe  third  and  last  type  of  this  family  appears  to  us  to  bd 
the  Seeretarf  Fuiiurt  of  Africa,  fernung  the  genus  Gypo- 
gersmm.  At  least  we  cannot  assign  it  to  %aj  other  known 
division  cf  the  Mt^fftoru,  without  separating  U  mnoh  more 
widely  Storm  its  eongaMrs  than  ottf'pnfnit  jMaitf  know- 
ledge will  sanction.  lGliMzb^l!hcn|jUtMlwA4'l^^ 
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renarli^le  bird  xepreBenled  one  of  tbe  tnimary  diTisioiu  of 
the  whole  order ;  in  which  ca^it  would  itand  between  the 
owls  and  tbe  Dodo  but  its  similarity  to  the  vultures  and 
the  fbloons,  in  our  opinion,  is  too  great  to  &tout  this  sup- 
position ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  subsequently  ap- 
pear that  the  circle  of  the  Pideonidie  is  sufficiently  complete 
U)  show  that  it  does  not  enter  into  that  family.'  Aiter 
some  othm  obserrations,  Mr.  Swainaon  concludes  his  ob- 
serrations  on  the  Sseretary  thus*  'It  must  be  remembered, 
ilso,  that  tbe  very  same  objections  occur  Bj^nst  placing 
this  bird  (tbe  Secretary')  between  the  Strigmee  (owls)  and 
ihe  Dididee  (Dodos),  as  those  we  have  intimated  against 
:otttidenn;  it  as  the  grallatoiial  type  of  the  Vulturida.' 

That  m  bird  or  biru  called  by  the  name  ai  Dodo  bdA  the 
jther  appellationa  which  we  need  not  here  repeat  once 
irxisted,  we  think  the  evidence  above  given  sufficiwtly 
l>:oves.  We  have*  indeed,  heard  doubts  expressed  whether 
the  Museum  portrait  was  taken  '  from  a  living  bird,*  and 
have  abfO  heard  it  suggested  that  the  picture  may  represent 
a  specimen  made  up  of  the  body  of  an  ostrich  to  which  the 
bOl  and  1^  of  other  birds  have  been  attached.  And  here 
It  is  that  the  destruction  of  Xradescant's  specimen  becomes 
a  source  of  the  greatest  regret.  Whatever  was  the  con- 
dition of  that  specimen,  as  bng  as  the  skin  was  preserved 
there  existed  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  real 
or  a  made-up  tuonster ;  and  when  the  v  ice-Chancellor  and 
the  other  curatois  in  making  their  lustration  gave  the  fatal 
nod  of  approbation  they  destroyed  that  evidence.  With 
regard  to  tne  picture  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  it  before 
the  reader  as  well  as  oar  limited  means  will  permit,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  aa  to  the  proha!bflity  of  the  portrait  being 
taken  from  a  living  bird,  and  with  wis  view  we  have  given 
the  accessories  as  uey  i^pear  in  the  painting  as  wall  as  the 
principal  figure. 

Mr.  Gray,  amon^  others,  still  inclines,  we  believe,  to  the 
opinion  that  tbe  bird  represented  was  made  up  by  joining 
the  head  of  a  bird  of  prey  approaching  the  Vultures,  if  not 
belonging  to  that  family,*  to  the  legs  of  a  Gallinaceous  bird, 
and  bis  opinion,  from  bis  attainments  and  experience,  is 
worthy  of  all  respect.  But,  if  this  he  granted,  see  what  we 
have  to  deal  with.  We  have  then  two  species,  which  are 
either  extinct  or  have  escaped  the  researches  of  all  zoolo- 
gists to  account  for,  one,  a  bird  of  prey,  to  judge  from  its 
bill,  larger  than  the  Condor ;  the  other  a  Glallinaceous  bird, 
whose  ]ullar-lUe  legs  must  have  supported  an  enormous 
body.  As  to  the  stories  of  the  disgusting  quality  of  the 
flesh  of  the  bird  found  and  eaten  by  the  Dutch,  that  will 
weigh  but  little  in  the  scale  when  we  take  the  expression 
to  be,  what  it  reallv  ms,  indicative  of  a  comparative  prefer- 
ence for  the  turue-doves  there  found,  atier  feeding  on 
Dodos  utque  ad  nauseam.  *  Always  Partridges'  has  he- 
come  almost  proverbial,  and  we  find  from  Lawson  how  a 
repetition  of  uie  most  deUcious  food  palls.  *  We  cooked 
our  supper,*  says  that  traveller,  '  but  having  neither  bread 
nor  salt,  our  taX  turkeys  began  to  be  loathsome  to  us, 
although  we  were  never  wanting  of  a  good  appetite,  yet 
a  contmuance  of  one  diet  made  us  weary;*  and  E^in, 
*  By  tbe  way  our  guide  killed  more  turkeys,  and  two  pol- 
eats,  wbieb  he  eat,  esteeming  them  before  mt  turkeys.' 

With  regard  to  the  fbnn  <^  tbe  bill,  we  must  be  eareful 
bow  we  lay  too  mueh  stress  on  that.  Who  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  bill  '  long,  slender,  smooth,  and  polished, 
in  finm  reeembliiig  that  w  an  /Mr,  but  rather  more  straight 

*  Mr.  OtAjTs  Tcuona  liir  coBMctoriog  tbe  Dodo  at  bgloDBinf  to  the  SaptorcM 
iteflT  mt  cm  tlw  Mlowtai;  Ikcti,  pTaBtdng,  ae  he  dori,  that  it  ii  to  Im  bante 
la  Miad  that  la  tlM  Rapiorial  birda  the  Ibm  of  the  bill  U  tbeir  ebiof  oidioal 
chm«ter,  ubieh  Is  vat  tbe  caie  vltb  ttu  Orathtorti  or  Ae  IfAtatiiret,  whet* 
tbe  fcna  of  the  fcet  aad  !•«  are  the  chief  ehaiacter  of  the  order. 

'  I.  The  boaa  of  tbe  Ulf  la  eiiTelaped  la  *  Ctre,  as  mfty  be  Men  In  Ihe  eait 
wbare  the  Jblda  of  the  Care  ant  ^UiKllv  exhibited,  eapeclally  over  the  back 
of  the  BoabiU.  The  C«r«  U  only  found  in  the  Raptorial  birda. 
'  '3.  Tbe  BoMrQa  are  ylaeed  exaelly  In  fmnt  of  the  Ctrt,  aa  they  era  tn  tbe 
utb«r  Jtaetar«e :  they  are  oval,  and  nearly  erect,  ae  Ihey  a  le  In  the  tmt  Fui- 
tmt,  and  la  thai  leaiu  aloaa,  and  not  longltadinal  a*  they  are  In  the  Co- 
tktrti.  all  the  Oefftiiieteae  Urrft,  Grd/AitcrM  and  Satatortt,  and  tfaey  are 
sdted  aad  eovered  vith  an  ftrehed  aeak,  aa  is  the  eaae  in  all  tbe  Oalltimet^ 

'3.  In  EdvanVspicton  theblU  ia  reireaenied  nsmnch  hooked  (Uke  the 
It^aref)  at  the  tip;  n  ebnracter  whicb  unfbTtnnalclT  cannot  ha  ventted  on 
the  Oilbnl  head,  as  that  specinian  la  destitute  of  th«  hony  ahcnth  of  the  UU, 
aad  only  ahowe  tbe  lom  vf  the  bonr  rat*. 

'With  iciaidtoihe  siseofaiebUl,  il  Is  to  be  obi«rFed.that  this  part  varies 
gnxtly  in  Ae  diflnent  ipeelea  of  nltoree.  Indeed  so  much  to,  that  there  Is  no 
veaapo  to  bcUen  that  tba  bint  of  tha  Oxibtd  bead  wna  moch  tarter  than  sonM 
o(  tha  known  TnUniea. 

'  Whh  rnrvd  to  the  fool.'  adds  Mr.  Orsy,  •  it  has  all  tbe  daraeteri  of  that 
of  tbe  OaffiMWsw  iMs,  aad  iiBnt  ftan  aR  the  Tnltare*  in  tbe  abortneae  of  ) 
ihc  nulla  Mktlu  fen  «f  «hs  smIm  oa  lha  kf ,  tad  the  Mnafeei  of  thn  1 
«lan.  I 


and  depressed  at  the  base*,'  on  an  Emeu-like  body  with 
rasorial  legs  and  feet?  Yet  such  is  the  form  ofApleryx, 
As  to  the  argument  arising  fVom  the  absence  of  the  apiur  it 
is  wotth  hut  little  at  best ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
those  who  would  place  the  Dodo  between  the  Strutbious 
and  Gallinaceous  birds,  that  its  absence  in  such  an  osculant 
bird  would  be  expected. 

If  the  picture  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  cut  in  Bon- 
tius  be  faithful  representations  of  a  creature  then  living,  to 
make  such  a  bird  a  bird  of  prey — a  Vulture,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term — would  be  to  set  all  tbe  usual  laws 
of  adaptation  at  defiance.  A  Vultiure  without  wings !  How 
was  it  to  be  fed  ?  And  not  only  without  wings,  but  neces- 
sarily slow  and  heavy  in  progression  on  its  clumsy  feet. 
Tlie  Vuituridat  are,  as  we  know,  among  tbe  most  active 
agents  for  removing  the  zapidly  decomposing  animal  re- 
mains in  tropical  and  intertropical  climates,  and  they  are 
provided  with  a  prodigal  development  of  wing  to  waft  ihem 
speedily  to  the  spot  tainted  by  the  corrupt  incumbrance.  But 
no  such  powers  of  wing  would  be  required  by  a  bird  ap- 
pointed to  clear  away  the  decaying  and  decomposing  masses 
of  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation, — a  kind  of  Vulture  for 
vegetable  impurities,  so  to  speak, — and  such  an  office  would 
not  he  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  comparative  slow- 
ness of  pedestrian  motion. 

DODO'NA,  the  most  antient  oracle  of  Greece,  was  pro- 
bably situated  in  tbe  valley  of  Joannina  in  Gpirus,  but  its 
exact  position  has  never  been  ascertained.  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  places  it  four  days'  journey  from  Butnrotum, 
and  two  from  Amhracia.  (Antiqu.  Mom.  i.  5.)  Colonel 
Leake  places  it  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Joannina.  near  Kastritza  (TVove/v  in  Northern  Qreece,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  168,  and  following),  and  there  are  many  reasons  fiw 
believing  that  the  Dodonseao  territory  corresponded  to  the 
valley  at  the  south  of  that  sheet  of  water.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
antient  Dodona;  hut  it  is  described  as  surrounded  by 
marshes,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  lake  of  Joannina 
may  have  been  iitcreased  in  later  times  from  the  cntavothrs 
in  the  country.  (Leake,  iv.  p.  1 89.)  The  temple  nt  Dodona 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  was  of  Pelosgian  origin. 
(Hom.  lUad,  xvi.  233 ;  Herod,  ii.  52.)  Strabo  is  of  opinion 
(viL  p.  328),  that  the  priests  at  this  temple  were  originally 
men,  but  that  the  duties  of  the  office  were  afterwards  per- 
formed by  three  old  women.  The  people  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  temple  are  called  Belli  or  Hellt.  ((denser, 
Symbol,  i.,  p.  193,  note  359.)  The  oracles  were  delivered 
from  an  oak  (Sophocles,  Traehin.  1171)  or  beech  (Hesiod. 
op.  Strabon.,  p.  327  ;  Sophocl.  TVacA,  173).  The  temple 
at  Dodona  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Dosimachus,  the 
iEtolian  prator,  b.c.  219  (Polyb.  iv.  67),  and  probably  was 
never  restored,  for  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(p.  327) ;  but  there,  was  a  town  of  the  name  in  the  seventh 
oentury  a.o.,  and  a  bishop  of  Dodona  is  mi  ^tinned  in  the 
council  of  EphesuB.  (Wesseling  on  Hierode  '  SyngcdocA^, 
p.  651.) 

There  is  a  long  article  on  Dodona  in  th  Fragment  of 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  which  is  printed  at  he  end  of  his 
work, 

DODSI^Y,  ROBERT,  was  born  in  1 70:),  at  Mansfield, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  fkther  ia  said  to  have  kept 
^  free  schooL  Robert  and  several  brotners.  howevei; 
appear  to  have  all  commenced  life  as  working  artisans,  or 
servants.  Robert  is  said  to  have  been  ^ut  apprentice  to  a 
stocking-weaver,  fVom  whom,  finding  himseu  in  danger  of 
being  starved,  he  ran  away,  and  took  the  place  of  a  footman. 
After  living  in  that  capacity  with  one  or  two  persons,  he 
entered  tbe  service  of  tbe  Honourable  Mrs.  Lowther,  and 
while  with  that  lady  be  published  by  subscription  in  1732 
an  octavo  volume  of  poetical  pieces,  under  the  tiUe  of  *  Tlie 
Muse  in  Livery,  or  the  Footman's  Miscellany.'  The  situa- 
tion of  the  author  naturally  drew  considerable  attention  to 
this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance ;  but  the  poetry 
was  of  no  remarkable  merit.  His  next  production  was  a 
dramatic  piece,  called  '  The  Toyshop ;'  he  sent  it  in  manu- 
script to  Popeb  by  whom  it  was  much  relished,  and  who  re- 
commended it  to  Rich,  the  mana^r  of  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  where  it  was  acted  in  1735  with  great  success.  With 
the  profits  of  his  play  DocUey  the  same  year  sd;  up  as  a  book- 
seller; and,  unoer  the  {ntoonage  which  Pope's  friendship 
and  his  own  reputauon  and  talents  proctinniHum,  his  shop 
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in  PaU  Mall  soon  became  a  distinguished  resort  of  the 
literary  loungers  about  town.  His  business,  vhich  he  con- 
iucted  with  great  spirit  and  abili^,  prosjiwrm  acoudingly ; 
and  in  his  latter  davs  he  m^t  1w  considered  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  bookselling  trAde.  He  continued  also 
throi^hoat  his  life  to  keep  himself  before  the  public  in  his 
first  profession  of  an  sutfaor,  and  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  vwks  of  rarying  degrees  of  merit,  both  in  prose 
and  versa.  In  1 737  his  fenw  of  *  The  King  and  the  Miller 
of  Mansfield*  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  with  great  applause. 
It  was  followod  the  same  year  by  a  sequel,  under  tho  title 
of*  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court,'  which  nowever  was  not  so 
sucoessfiil.  Nor  was  be  more  fortunate  with  his  ballad 
ikrce  of  *  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnalt  Green,*  which  was 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1741.  This  year  also  he  set 
up  a  weekly  magazine,  under  the  title  of '  The  Public  Re- 
^ster,'  to  which  he  was  himself  a  principal  contributor ; 
but  it  was  discontinued  after  the  pahiication  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  number.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  his  ferewell 
address  to  his  readers,  he  complains  that  certain  riral  ma- 

Sune  publishers  (understood  to  mean  the  proprietors  of 
B  Gentleman's  Magazine)  had  exerted  their  influence 
with  success  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  advertising  his 
work.  In  174S  he  published  another  short  dramatic  piece, 
entitled  *  Rex  et  Fontifex,  being  an  attempt  to  introduce 
upon  the  stage  a  new  species  of  pantomime;  but  this  never 
was  acted.  A  collected  edition  of  all  these  dramas  was 
published  ii  1 748,  in  a  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 
'Triftes.' 

The  following  year  be  produced  a  masaue  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapel)e,  under  the  title  of 
'  Tlte  Triumphs  of  Peace,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  Dr. 
Arne,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1750  appeared 
anonymously  his  ingenious  and  well  known  little  work, 
'  Tlie  Economy  of  Human  Life,'  which  was  long  attribntad 
to  Lord  l^testerfleld,  and  was  flrom  the  flnt  extremely 
popular.  The  ilrst  part,  entitled '  Aericulture,'  of  a  poem 
molnnk  verse,  on  the  subject  of  puulic  virtue,  whiw  he 
published  in  1754,  was  so  coldly  received  that  the  second 
and  third  parts  which  he  originally  contemplated  were 
never  produced.  In  1758  he  closed  his  career  of  diamatie 
aulborsbip  with  a  tragedy  entitled  'Cleone,'  which  was 
acted  at  Covent  Grarden  with  extraordinary  applause,  and 
drew  crowded  audiences  during  a  long  run.  When  it  was 
published,  2000  copies  were  sold  the  first  day,  and  it 
readied  a  fourth  edition  within  the  year,  *  Cleone,*  how- 
ever, is  now  nearly  forgotten;  although  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
chred  that  if  Otway  had  writu>i(  it  he  would  have  been 
rememhwed  for  ntrthing  else,— a  complunent  which  the 
modest  author,  when  it  was  reported  to  him,  ohswed  with 
some  displeasure  was  'too  much.'  Dodsley  died  at  Dur- 
ham, while  on  a  visit  to  a  Ariend.  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1764.  He  had  retired  from  business  some  years  before, 
having  made  a  good  fortune.  Dodsley's  name  is  associated 
with  several  works  of  which  he  was  only  the  projector  and 
the  publisher,  but  from  his  connexion  with  which  he  is  now 
more  generally  remembered  than  for  his  own  productions. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  two  periodical  works, 
'The  Museum,'  begun  in  1746  and  extended  to  three  vo- 
lumes, in  which  there  are  many  able  essays  by  Horace 
Walpole.  the  two  Warlons,  Akenside,  &c.  (of  this  Dodsley 
was  only  one  of  the  slmreholders),  and  'The  World,' 
1754-57,  conducted  If  Edward  Moore,  and  contributed  to 
hv  Lords  Lyttelton,  Chesterfield.  Bath,  and  Cork,  Horace 
Walpole.  Soame  Jenyna,  &c;  'The  Preceptor,*  3  vols.. 
1748.  to'which  Johnson  wrote  a  prefece ;  and  especially  the 
'Annual  Register,'  begun  in  1758,  and  still  carried  on  and 
known  by  his  name.  [Awnuai.  Register.]  These  and  the 
other  works  in  which  he  was  engaged  brought  him  into 
intimate  connexion  with  most  of  the  eminent  men  belong- 
ing to  the  worid  of  letters  during  the  period  of  his  able  and 
honourable  career.  He  has  also  the  credit  of  having  first 
encouraged  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purchasing  his 
poem  of  London  in  1738,  for  the  sum  of  ten  ^neas,  and 
of  having  many  years  a^erwards  been  the  jvojector  of  the 
English  iXctionary.  A  Mcond  volume  of  Dodsley's  col- 
lected w(H-ks,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  *  Trifles,'  was 
published  under  the  title  of  *  Miacellaniea,*  in  1772.  (Be- 
sides the  artidei  in  the  second  edition  of  the  'Rographia 
Britannica,'  in  Clhalmers,  and  in  the '  Biomphia  Dramatics,' 
there  are  many  notices  r^pectiog  Dodsley  in  Niduls's 
'Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  S^htesntli  Centuijr.*) 

DODSWORTH.  ROGER,  on  eminent  intiqaaiy.  wu 


the  son  of  Matthew  Dodsworth,  registrar  of  York  Cathedral, 
and  chaneelbr  to  Archbishop  Matthews.  He  was  born 
July  24.  1585,  at  Newton  Granee  in  the  parish  of  St.  Os- 
wald, in  Rydale,  Yorkshire.  He  died  ui  the  month  of 
August,  1654,  and  was  buried  at  Rufford  in  Lancashire. 
His  manuscript  collections,  partly  relating  to  Yorkshire,  in 
a  hundred  ana  six^-two  volumes  folio  and  quarto,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  of  them  in  his  own  hand-wnting,  were 
bequeathed  to  ^e  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  1671,  by 
General  Fairfex,  who  had  been  Dodsworth's  patron.  Chal- 
mers says  that  Fairfex  allowed  Dodsworth  a  yearly  salary 
to  preserve  the  inscriptions  in  churches. 

Dodsworth  was  the  projector,  and  collected  many  of  tbe 
materials  for  the  early  part  of  the  work  now  known  as  '  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon,'  in  the  title  pa^  of  the  first  volume  of 
which  bis  name  appears  as  one  of  Ihe  compilers. 

There  is  a  detailed  catalogue  of  tbe  oontents  of  Dods- 
worth's collections,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  in  the  groat 
ratalf^ue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Eng^d  and  Ireland,  fol. 
Oxon.  1697.  ((Jough's  Brit.  7bp.vol.  i.  pp.  183-4;  Oial- 
mers's  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  xii.,  p.  180 ;  and  the  pref.  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  Monasticon.) 

DODWELL,  HENRY,  was  bom  in  Duhlm  in  1642. 
His  father,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  possessed  some  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  but  having  lost  it  in  the,  rebelHon,  he 
brought  over  his  family  to  England,  and  settled  at  York,  in 
1 648.  Young  Dodwell  was  bere  sent  to  the  free  school, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  the  meantime  both 
his  f^her  and  mother  had  died,  and  he  was  reduced  for  a 
season  to  great  difficulties  and  distress  from  the  want  of  all 
pecuniary  means,  tOl,  in  1654,  be  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  at  whose  expense  he 
was  sent,  in  1656,  to  TriniW  Colle{||e,  DuUin.  Here  he 
:  eventually  obtained  a  fellowuiip.  which  however  be  relin- 
quiabed  in  1666,  owing  to  certain  conscientious  scruples 
■gainst  taking  hcdy  orders.  In  1672,  on  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, after  having  resided  some  years  at  Oxford,  he  made  bis 
first  appearance  as  an  author  by  a  learned  prefece,  with 
which  he  introduced  to  the  public  a  theological  tract  of  the 
late  Dr.  Steam,  who  bad  been  bis  college  tutor :  it  was 
entitled  '  De  Obstinatione,'  and  published  at  Dublin.  Dod- 
well's  next  publication  was  a  vdume  entitled  *  Two  Letters  of 
Advice:  1.  For  the  Susception  of  Holy  Ord^:  2.  For 
Studies  Theological,  especially  such  as  are  rational.*  It  ap- 
peared in  a  second  edition  in  1681,  accompanied  with  a 
'  Discourse  on  the  Phteoician  History  of  Sanchoniathon,' 
the  fragments  of  which,  found  in  Porphyry  and  Eusebina, 
he  contends  to  be  ipurioiis.  Meanwhile  in  1674,  Dodwell 
had  settled  in  Lonoon,  and  from  tiiis  time  to  his  death  he 
led  a  life  of  busy  authorship.  Many  of  his  publications  were 
on  the  popish  and  nonoonformiat  controversies ;  they  have 
the  reputation  of  showing,  like  everything  else  be  wrote, 
extensive  and  minute  learning,  and  great  skill  in  the  appli- 
cation of  bis  scholarship,  hut  httle  judgment  of  a  lai^r  kind. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  chainpions  of  the  church  of  England 
have  strained  the  pretensions  of  that  establishment  so  far  as 
Dodwell  seems  to  nave  done ;  but  his  whole*life  attested  the 
perfect  conscientiousness  and  disregard  of  personal  conse- 
quences under  which  he  wrote  and  acted.  In  1688  he  was 
elected  (kmden  Professor  of  History  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  but  vras  deprived  of  his  office,  afta  he  hod  held  it 
about  three  years,  v»  revising  to  take  theoath  of  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary.  He  now  retired  to  the  village  of 
(jookham  in  Berkshire,  and  soon  after  to  Shottesbrooke  in 
the  same  neidibourhood,  wh«e  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  da  vs. 
He  poaaessM.  it  appears,  an  estate  in  Ireland,  but  he 
allowed  a  relation  to  enjoy  the  principal  part  of  the  rent, 
only  reserving  such  a  moderate  maintenance  for  himself  as 
sufficed  for  his  simple  and  uncxpensive  habits  of  life.  It  is 
said  however  tliat  his  relation  at  length  began  to  grumble  at 
the  subtraction  even  of  this  pittance ;  and  on  that  Dodwell 
resumed  his  property,  and  married.  He  took  this  step  in 
1694,  in  his  53ra  year,  and  he  lived  to  see  himself  the  fa- 
ther of  ten  children.  The  works  for  which  he  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  were  also  all  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  Among  these  are  his  Dissertations  and  Annotations  on 
the  Greek  Geographers,  published  in  Hudson's  *  Geogra- 
phic Vetcais  Seriptores  Gnsci  Minorea,*  Oxon.  1698,  1703, 
and  1712 ;  bis  'Annates  Thueydideiet  Xenophontei,*  1696 ; 
lus  'Chronologia  OrKOo-Ronuma  pro  Hypotheilbus  Dion. 
Halicamassei,*  1692 ;  and  his  'yAnnalea  vdleiani,  Quin- 
tiliani,  Statiani,*  1  Wftjgiflgbw9iWW^P''Q^W^''^ 
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rapeitedljr  reprinted.  Dodmll's  principal  wttk  u  oon- 
ridered  to  be  his  *  De  Veteribus  Grncorum  Romanorum- 
que  (>clis,  Obiterque  de  Cyclo  Judsonim  ac  Atate  Cbristi, 
Dissertatioiies,*  4to.,  Oxon.*  1701.  He  also  published  in 
Svo^  in  ]  706,  ■  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Srst  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle 
naturally  mortal,  but  immortalized  actually  by  the  pleasure 
of  God,  to  ponishmeot  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
divine  baptismal  spirit ;  where  it  is  proved  that  none  have 
the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing  spirit  since 
the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops.'  This  attempt  to  make 
Old  for  the  bishops  ttie  new  povu  of  oonftrring  immortality 
nised  no  tnwll  outcry  gainst  the  vriter.  and  staggered 
many  evm  of  thoso  who  had  not  seen  any  extravagance  in 
his  former  polemical  lueubmtions.  Of  course  it  gave  great 
oSfence  to  the  Dissenters,  all  of  whose  souls  it  unccremo- 
nioosly  shut  out  from  a  future  existenre  on  any  terms. 
Dodwell  died  at  Shottesbrooke  on  the  7th  of  June,  1711. 
Of  his  sons,  the  eldest,  Henry,  who  was  a  barrister,  pub- 
limbed  anonymously  in  1742,  a  tract,  which  has  beeft  gene- 
ralty,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  looked  upon  as  a  covert 
iUick  upon  revealed  religion,  under  the  title  of  'Chris- 
tiaoi^  not  founded  on  Argument  ;*  and  another,  William, 
who  was  in  the  church,  distinguished  Umself  by  some 
pamphlets  in  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton 
about  miracles ;  and  also  wrote  an  answer  to  his  brother's 
anonymons  tract  just  mentioned. 

DOG.  the  English  name  "ia  the  cUgitigrade  quadruped 
which  is  so  ikithnilly  attached  to  man. 

Under  the  Linniean  genus  Cam*  are  to  be  fbimd  the 
iogs  {Canit /amiliarU) ;  the  wolves  (Cemit  Lumu) ;  the 
bvsnasCConM  HycBna);  the  foxes  {Cania  Vutpeg,  &c.); 
the  jaekalB  (Cani#  aumu)  >  theMexicanwolf  (CanttJtflm- 
rmiu),  XoUritzeumtli  of  Hemandei :  and  Cmit  TTkow  of 
Surinam. 

Cuvier  arranges  under  the  genus  Cants  '  leg  CMeng,' 
the  dogs  properly  so  called  (Canir  famtliaris  and  its  va- 
rieties);  the  wolves  (CanitLuput,  C.  Mexicanm,  C.jubatut); 
and  the  jackals  (Chacal  ou  Loup  dori.  Cams  aureus) ;  and 
he  observes,  that  the  foxes  (which  Brisson  and  others  have 
Kparated  under  the  name  of  Vidpts)  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  wolves  and  the  dogs  by  their  longer  and  more 
tufted  tail;  by  a  more  pointed  muzzle;  by  the  pupils  of 
tbnr  eyes,  which  by  dar  present  a  kind  of  longitudinal  slit 
instead  of  the  round  form ;  and  by  the  superior  incisOTS 
baag  less  lobated  (eehanerees) ;  and  he  observes  on  ^eir 
iietid  odour,  their  disposition  to  dig  for  themselves  earths, 
and  to  prey  upon  the  weaker  animals.  These  he  places  in 
a  subgenus,  including  the  Zerda  {MegaXoli*  of  Illiger, 
Conu  Megaloiit  of  Lalande,  Cams  Zerda  of  Gmehn) ;  at 
least  he  terms  the  Zerdas  etpiees  de  renards,  though  he 
wems  to  consider  them  as  a  section,  and  notices  them  as 
ibe  Megaloiis  of  Lliger :  the  Hyanui  venatica  of  Burchell, 
Hyiena  jneta  of  Temminck  (wild  dog  of  the  Cape)»  tenni- 
Dttes  Cuvier**  Caudtg,  and  hia  then  psim  on  to  the  civets 
{yivena). 

M.  Lesson,  in  bis  Manual,  b^ins  the  second  section  of 
the  Digitigrades  with  the  genus  Cams,  and  he  adopts  the 
Mknriog  subdivisions: — 

lit  Those  genera  which  have  the  pupil  of  the  eye  round, 
iDcludiog  the  dogi  properly  so  oalled,  the  widTea^  and  the 
jackals. 

^-  Those  genera  in  which  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts 
KrticaUy,  the  foxes  and  the  zerdas. 

3d.  The  dogs  with  bynna-like  feet;  the  hysenardog, 
Cms  pidw,  Desm.,  uyana  pieta,  Temnk,  Jjyoaon, 
Brookes. 

This  article  will  be  confined  to  a  consideratiim  of  the  dog, 
Cotit  familiaris,  and  its  varieties :  the  other  subfamilies 
»iU  be  treated  of  under  their  respective  titles. 

1^  specific  description  given  by  Linnnus  of  Cants  fa- 
miliaris is  simply '  Canis  caudS  (sinistrosum)  reeurvatft* — 
with  tail  curled  towards  the  leff — and  his  lengthened 
■Mription,  after  enumerating  the  Tarietieii  of  which  he 
pns  cAeveD,  though  it  may  appear  to  b<him  almoet  ridi- 
eubtuly  minate  and  not  very  delicate,  is  eminently  eha^ 
'^nstio.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  domestio  dof^  Cams 
i^UaruAjxoL,  is  distinguidied  by  its  reenrved  tail,  and 
that  it  TsriflB  infinitely  besides,  in  stature,  form,  colour,  and 
the  nnality  of  the  hair.  It  exhibits,  he  adds,  *  the  most 
nngutar,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  useAil  conquest 
^nao  has  made.  The  whole  species  is  become  our 
mpim;  eaeh  iodividnal  ii  MBtinW  dmtod  to  his maitar, 
F.CN0.M8. 


adopts  his  mannen,  distinguishea  and  deffends  lus  property, 
and  remains  attached  to  lum  even  imto  death ;  and  all  thu 
springs  not  from  mere  necessity,  nor  from  constraint;  but 
simply  from  recottrtaissance  and  a  true  friendship.  The 
swiftness,  the  strength,  and  the  highly  developed  power  of 
smelling  of  the  dog,liave  made  him  a  powerful  ally  of  man 
against  the  other  animals,  and  were  perhaps  necesaaxr  to 
the  establishment  of  society.  It  is  tne  amj  anhnal  that 
has  followed  man  all  over  the  earth.' 

Now  comes  the  question — ^What  was  the  parent-stock  (rf 
this  fiuthAil  fhend  of  man  7  Some  sool<^ists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf;  otbeia  that  it  is  a 
tunilieriied  jackal ;  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  bo 
fotmd  in  a  primitive  state  oc  nature.  That  there  were  dogs, 
or  rather  animals  of  the  canine  Ibtm,  in  Europe  loiu;  agOf 
we  have  evidence  from  their  remains,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently notice;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we  know. 
India,  for  example,  afibrds  many  of  them,  living  in  a  state 
of  complete  independence,  and  without  any  indication  of  a 
Tish  to  approach  the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  thoi^h 
they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  competent  observers, 
do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  question.  They  may  have 
escaped  from  the  dominion  or  mtf  dominion  of  man,  and 
have  betaken  themselves  to  a  vagabond  life.  It  becomes 
necessary  however  to  examine  into  the  state  of  these  dc^ 
some  of  which  are  entirely  wUd,  and  kero  to  tlie  mountain 
and  forest,  whilst  others  hang  about  the  villages,  and  though 
without  owners,  give  tokens  of  a  more  social  disposition, 
and  are  tolerated  as  the  scavengers  of  the  plac^  which  they 
clear  of  disgusting  incumbrances,  somewhat  ^ter  the  Por- 
tuguese fashion. 

Col.  I^kea  thus  describes  the  Dnkhun  (Deocan)  dog. 
Cams  Dti/thunensis,  Sykes,  Kolsun  of  the  Mabrattas. 
*  Red,  paler  underneath ;  tail  bushy,  pendulous ;  pupil 
roqnded.'  'This  is  the  Wild  Dog  of  Dukhun.  Its  head  is 
compressed  and  elongated ;  its  nose  not  very  sharp,  the 
eyes  are  oblique :  the  pupils  round,  irides  light  brown.  The 
expression  of  the  countenance  that  of  a  coarse  ill-natured 
Persian  Greyhound,iritho\xt  any  resemblance  to  the  Jacked. 
the  FbXj  or  the  fVo^,  and  in  consequence  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  CaiM  Quoo,  or  Sumatrensis  of  General 
Hardwicke.  Ears  long,  erect,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
to^  without  any  re|dication  of  the  Iragtu.  Limbs  remark- 
tmy  large  and  strong  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal; 
its  sixe  being  intermedia^  between  the  Woif  and  the  ^hai. 
Neck  long.  Body  d(H^i;ated.  Between  the  eyes  and  nose 
red  brown :  end  of  the  tail  blackish.  From  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  33  inches  in  length :  tat* 
Scinches.  Height  of  the  shoulders,  16^ inches.*  (jotonel 
Sykes  adds  that  none  of  the  domesticated  dogs  of  Dnkhun 
are  common  to  Europe.  The  first  in  strength  and  size  is 
the  Brimaree  Df^,  somewhat  resembling  the  Persian  Grey- 
hound, then  (1831)  in  the  possession  of  the  Zoological  3o- 
cie^,  hut  much  more  powerfuL  The  Pariah  Dog.  he  states, 
is  referable  to  M.  Cuvier's  second  section.  This  is  very 
numerous,  not  individual  property,  but  breeds  in  the  towns 
and  vilta^  unnu^ted.  The  Colonel  remarks  that  the 
Turnspit  Dog,  long  backed,  with  short  crooked  legs,  is  fre- 
quently found  among  the  Pariahs.  Th»«  ii  also  a  petted 
minute  varie^  of  the  Pariah  Dog,  usually  of  a  white  colour, 
and  with  long  vXky  hair,  corresponding  to  a  twmmon  Lap- 
dog  of  Europe ;  this  is  taught  to  carry  flambeanx  and  lan- 
terns. The  last  variety  noticed  is  the  Dm^  with  hair  so 
short  as  to  appear  naked  like  the  Canis  mgwtitts.  It  is 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the  Polygar  Dog. 
(Zool,  Proc  part  i.,  1831.)  In  1832  the  skin  of  the  mit 
Dog  of  NepSl  was  compaied  bv  Colonel  Sykes  with  a  spe- 
cimen c£  the  Kolntn  of  the  Manrattas  above  described,  and 
be  stated  his  impression  to  be  that  the  animals  are  identical, 
differing  only  by  the  denser  coat  and  more  woolly  feet  of 
the  NepAl  race,  a  diflference  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
greato-  cold  of  the  elevated  regions  inhabited  by  it.  He 
declined  hovever  pronouncing  a  decided  opinion,  which,  he 
thought,  conld  uuy  be  airivM  at  by  mote  extensive  oom- 
nuriBon  and  a  fliU  acquaintance  with  the  habitt  of  the  WUd 
Dog  of  NepAL  (Zool.  Proe.,  part  ii.)  In  1833,  Colonel 
Sykes  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Zoolt^cal  Society  his  spe- 
cimen of  the  Wild  Dog  of  DnUian  {Cams  DtMumemis^ 
Sykes),  for  the  pnipose  of  compering  it  with  a  skin  of  tha 
Wild  Dog  of  Nep&t  (Canis  prtmavus,  Hodgson)^  then  re 
eently  wesented  to  the  Society  by  the  last-named  gentle- 
man. He  diowed  that  the  two  dpn  are  parfecdyuiiSte|i^ 
thflbrawtalfiani.  and  in  the  Btlaof  the  craaiimc^St 
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thiit  in  hia  tpecunen.  •qually  with  that  of  Hr.  Hodgson,  the 
liinder  tubercular  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  wantiiig.  The 
only  difference  remarkable  between  the  two  ipecimeoB  was 
in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  fur,  that  of  the  Dukhun 
Dog  being  paler  and  leas  dense  than  that  of  the  individual 
from  NepiL  These  differences,  depending  probably  on 
climata  and  individual  peculiarity,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  distinction  between  the  two  races. 
Identical  as  they  are  in  form  and  habits.  Colonel  Sykes 
considered  them  as  belongine  to  one  species.  (Zool.  Proc., 
part  u,  1 833,  and  see  a  more  detailed  account  in  the  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.') 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  paper  *On  the  Mammalia  of  Nepfil, 
published  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal- 
cutta,' mentions,  inter  alia,  under  the  title  of  Cania  /atm- 
Uaria,  Linn.,  the  Pariah  as  the  only  Dog  of  the  lower  and 
central  regions.  The  Thibttan  Mastiff,  he  states,  is  limited 
to  Kachftr  (Cacjiar),  into  which  it  was  introduced  from  its 
native  country,  but  in  which  it  degenerates  rapidly ;  there 
are,  he  obser\'a8,  several  varieties  of  it ;  he  also  notices  his 
Canit  primavM.    (Zool.  Proc.,  part  ii.,  1834.) 

These  contributions  we  consider  very  interesting ;  but  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  begging  of  the  question, 
which  lurks  under  the  specific  name  primavuty  given  bv  a 
gentleman  to  whom  Indian  xoology  owes  so  much,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  laid  before  the  reader  the 
comparative  views  of  Colonel  Sykes,  who  has  so  widely  ex- 
tended hmx  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  Fauna. 

Mr.  Bell  in  his  'History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  ap- 
proaches this  difficult  question  more  boldly  than  most 
zoologists.  '  In  order,'  says  Mr.  Bell,  '  to  come  to  any  ra- 
tionu  conclusion  on  this  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  type  the  animal  approaches  most  nearly,  after 
having  for  many  sucoesaive  generations  existed  in  a  wild 
state,  removed  f^m  the  influence  of  domestication  and  of 
association  with  mankind.  Now  we  find  that  there  are 
several  different  instances  of  the  existence  of  dogs  in  such 
a  state  of  wildness  as  to  have  lost  even  that  common  cha- 
racter of  domestication,  variety  of  colour  and  marking.  Of 
these  two  very  remarkably  ones  are  the  Dhole  of  India,  and 
the  Dingo  of  Australia:  there  is  besides  a  lialf-reclaitned 
rase  amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America ;  and  another, 
aUo  partially  tamed,  in  South  America,  which  deserve 
attention ;  and  it  is  found  that  these  races,  in  different  de- 
grees, and  in  a  greater  degree  as  they  are  more  wild,  exhibit 
the  lank  and  gaunt  form,  the  lengthened  limbs,  Uie  long 
and  slender  muzde,  and  the  great  comparative  strength 
which  characteriie  the  wolf;  and  that  the  tail  of  the  Aus- 
tralian dog,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  remote 
from  a  state  of  domestication,  assumes  the  slightly  bushy 
form  of  that  animal.  We  have  here  then  a  considerable 
approximation  to  a  well-known  wild  animal  of  the  same 
genus,  in  races  which,  though  doubtless  descended  from 
lomesticated  ancestors,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild 
condition ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  the 
anatomy  of  the  wolf,  and  its  osteology  in  particular,  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  dogs  in  general,  more  than  the 
different  kinds  of  dogs  do  from  each  other.  The  cranium 
is  absolutely  similar,  and  so  are  all.  or  nearly  all,  the  other 
essential  parts  ;  and  to  strengthen  still  further  the  proba- 
bility of  their  identity,  the  dog  and  wolf  will  readily  breed 
bother,  and  their  progeny  is  fertile.  The  obliquity  of  the 
position  of  the  eyes  in  the  wolf  is  one  of  the  chiaracters  in 
which  it  differs  ttom  the  dogs;  and  although  it  is  very  de- 
sirable not  to  rest  too  much  u|>on  the  effects  of  habit  or 
structure,  it  is  not  perhaps  straining  the  point  to  attribute 
the  forward  direction  of  the  eyes  in  the  dogs  to  the  constant 
hidtit,  for  many  successive  generations,  of  looking  forwards 
to  their  master  and  obeying  his  voice.' 

Another  criterion,  and  a  sound  one  is,  the  identity  of  ges- 
tation. Sixt^-three  days  form  the  period  during  which  the 
bitch  goes  with  young.  Precisely  the  same  time  elapses 
befure  the  she-wolf  gives  birth  to  her  ofispring.  Upon 
Buffon's  instance  of  seventy-three  days,  or  rather  the  pos- 
mbilityof  such  a  duration  in  the  gestation  of  a  particular 
bhe-wolf,  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  when  opposed  by  such 
strong  eviden-ne  of  the  usual  period  being  sixty  three  days. 
'Jlie  young  of  'loth  wolf  and  dog  are  born  blind,  and  see  at 
the  same  or  atwut  the  same  time,  Tiz.,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  tenth  <x  twelfth  day. 

Hunter's  important  experiments  proved  without  doubt 
tjist  the  wolf  and  the  jackal  would  breed  with  the  dog ;  but 
ba  bad  iMt  sufficient  date  for  coming  to  tfa*  oaoolusim  tlut 


all  three  were  identical  as  species-  In  the  course  of  tboM 
experiments  he  ascertained  that  the  jackal  went  fifty-nine 
days  with  young,  whilst  the  wolf  went  sixty-three,  nor  doei 
he  record  that  the  progeny  of  the  dog  and  jackal  -would 
breed  together:  and  he  knew  too  well  the  value  of  tha 
oi^meot  to  be  drawn  from  a  fertile  progeny  not  to  bare 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  if  he  had  proved  it ;  not  to  have  men- 
tioned li,  at  least,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  it 
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Mr.  Bell  disposes  of  the  objection  arising  from  the  al 
leged  untameably  sa^'agc  disposition  of  the  wolf  by  relating 
two  anecdotes,  one  on  his  own  authority,  and  the  other  on 
that  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  in  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  attach- 
ment to  man,  and  the  appetite— for  it  is  an  appetite — for 
his  caresses  on  the  part  of  the  wolf.  The  first  occurred  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
London,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  she- wolf,  vho 
came  forward  to  be  caressed,  end  even  brought  her  pups  to  be 
caressed  also,  whenever  Mr.  Bell  or  any  one  whom  she  knew 
approached  her  den.  Indeed  she  killed  all  her  unfortunate 
young  ones  in  succession,  by  rubbing  them  against  the  bar« 
of  her  cage  in  her  seal  to  have  them  fondled  by  her  friends. 
The  second  happened  in  the  Menagerie  du  Roi  at  Paris, 
and  no  faithful  dog  could  show  more  affecting  instances  ot 
attachment  to  his  master  or  distress  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence than  did  the  male  wolf  which  is  the  subject  of  M.  K 
Cuvier's  touching  acoouut  'With  all  these  analogous 
properties  of  form  and  structure'— we.quote  Mr.  Bell — *  aa 
well  as  of  disposition,  I  cannot  but  incline  at  least  to  the 
opinion  that  the  wolf  is  the  original  source  from  which 
all  our  domestic  dogs  have  sprung:  nor  do  I  see  in  the 
great  variety  which  exists  in  the  different  races  sutfi  - 
oient  ground  for  concluding  that  they  may  not,  all  of  them, 
have  descended  from  one  common  stock,  "rbe  turnspit 
and  the  mastiff,  the  pug  and  the  greyhound,  are  perhapi 
moite  unlike  each  other  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  other 
domestic  animals;  but  if  it  be  true  that  variation  dcpenrls 
upon  habit  and  education,  the  very  different  employmentj. 
to  which  dogs  have  in  all  ages  been  trained,  and  tlic  various 
climates  to  which  they  have  been  naturalized,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  as  collateral  i^ents  in  nroducing  these  different 
forms.  The  care,  too,  with  which  aogs  of  particular  breeds 
are  matched  with  similar  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  progeny  as  pure  as  possible,  has  doubfless  its  effect  iu 
promoting  such  distinctions.'  The  same  author  thus  sums 
up  his  opinion.  *  Upon  the  whole,  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably 
the  original  of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  thus  stated :  tlw 
structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to 
afford  the  strongest  d  priori  endence  in  its  favour.  The 
dog  must  h^ve  been  derived  from  an  animal  susceptible  of 
the  highest  degree  of  domestication,  and  capable  of  great 
affection  for  mankind;  which  has  been  abundantly  proved 
of  the  wolf.  Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and 
oontinued  in  that  condition  through  many  generations,  ex- 
hibit characters  which  approximate  more  and  more  to  those 
of  fhe  wolfi  in  proportion  as  the  iiuluence  of  domestication 
eeases  to  act  Tm  two  animaU  will  breed  together,  and 
pioduoe  ftrtile  young.  The  period  of  gartilion  m  the  mm^ 
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We  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  skull  of  a  wolf,  that 
they  may  compare  it  with  those  of  the  different  varieties  of 


ahull  or  Walt:  Uam  F.  CuTin. 


Skall  ofCuudftWolf;  (him  F.  CuHer. 

Dog. 


Dental  formula:  incisoTB,  — ;  canines,  r:  molars, 

6  1  —  1 

6 — 6 

; — ~  =  42.  Such  is  M.  Lesson's  statement  of  the  denli- 
j  —  7 

lion  of  the  great  genus  Cants  of  Linnaeus.  M.  F.  Cuvier 
says,  that  dogs  in  general  have  forty-nine  teeth,  viz.  six 
incisors,  two  canines,  toree  faUe  molars,  one  camassier. 
uid  two  tubercular  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  six  incisors, 
two  canines,  three  false  molars,  one  camassior,  and  two  tu- 
bercular teeth  in  the  lower  jaw-  Of  all  these  teeth,  he  ob- 
serves, none  change  their  snapo  n  any  appreciable  degree 
in  any  race  whatever.  Only  tbere  Is  sometimes  fbuna  an 
■dditioiial  false  molar  or  tnbercuiar  tooth.* 

Fore  feet  with  Ave  toes ;  hind  ftet  with  four  toes ;  claws 
not  fetnetile. 

*  M.  F.  Cnin  obanrci  (bat  thne  tupernimeriry  teeth  are  developed  in 
neh  J««,  bwl  that  b*  new  ww  U»mi  developed  en  eaoh  lide  li  tbe  mom  io- 
dnidiul.  Wb»a,  tor  eMnple,  tlie  Ivft  InlemMwiUjuy  taoM  hu  «  filUi  Uee 
noUr.  the  rifht  iotenDuiUery  bone  bu  only  (he  uenil  tmtDber ;  and  it  it  the 
WM  with  icfBrd  ta  the  ■nperaameTary  tiAercnlar  toelb  «Mch  to  ■eiMtimee 
tanmi  ta  iba  apper  Jaw.  A*  ibeM  nodiflcallMM  aH  BM  MrpetMt«Ai  M.  V. 
('niicr  plaeaa  (tieni  tmoa^  (hoae  camaltic*  wbich  [iTe  no  IbandaliM  for  the 
wkbliHMBief  tnjr  rula. 
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OeneraUy  speaking,  all  dogs  have  five  toes  on  the  fore 
r«et,  and  four  on  the  hind  feet,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth 
metatarsal  hone,  which  does  not  show  itself  externally. 
Nevertheless  some  dogs  have  thu  fifth  toe  very  long  and 
well  proportioned,  and  advancing  as  for  as  the  origin  of  the 
flnt  phalanx  of  tiie  neighbourii^  toe ;  and  in  those  dogs 
which  have  only  a  rudimentary  fifth  hone  of  the  tarsus, 
this  bone  artioolatM  itself  to  the  lower  facet  of  the  great 
cuneiform  bone,  which  is  itself  placed  in  relation  with  the 
scaphoid  bone,  the  second  cuneiform  bone,  and  the  second 
bone  of  the  metatarsus,  counting  as  one  the  rudiment  in 
question.  But  in  the  dogs  that  have  the  fifth  toe  complete, 
a  fourth  cuneiform  bone  is  developed  between  the  first  and 
the  ftecond  toe,  and  in  that  case,  in  some  varieties,  the  great 
Cuneiform  bone  elevates  itself  and  on  its  internal  side  oflers 
a  iarge  articulating  fkcet  to  the  astragalus. 

Thf  tail  is  very  variable  in  the  number  of  caudal  vertebrsa 
which  range  from  twenty-one  down  to  three  or  even  two. 

In  following  out  our  inquiry  as  to  the  domesticated 
dog,  we  naturally  seek  for  that  variety  which  is  found  with 
man  in  his  most  uncivilized  state,  as  the  point  of  com- 
mencement.  Soma  of  the  New  Hidlandera,  perhaps,  ap- 

{iroach  nearer  to  the  st^  of  nature  than  any  otner  savages. 
jet  us  see  what  dog  is  associated  with  these  people. 

The  New  Hollam  dog.  or  as  it  is  more  generally  termed, 
the  Australian  dog  or  Dingo,  is  so  wolf-like  in  its  appear* 
ance^,  that  Bewick  figures  it  as  '  the  New  South  Wales  wolf.* 
Governor  Phillip  describes  the  height  of  this  species,  when 
standing  erect,  as  rather  less  than  two  feet,  and  the  length 
two  feet  and  a  half.  The  head,  he  says,  is  formed  much 
like  that  of  a  fox,  the  ears  short  and  erect,  with  whiskers 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length  on  the  muzzle.  The  ge- 
neral colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  pale  brown,  growing  lighter 
towards  the  belly ;  the  hmd  part  of  the  fore-legs,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  hinder  ones  white,  as-are  the  feet  of  both 
the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  somewhat  bttshy^  but  in  a 
less  degree  tlum  that  of  a  fox :  ^e  teeth,  he  add^  are  much 
fhe  same  as  is  usual  in  the  genus. 


tlknHori>lD|i>i  froM  F.  Cnrtw. 


This  description  may  be  considered  as  accurate,  with  the 
exception  that  the  animal  generally  bears  a  sreater  affinity 
to  the  wolf  than  the  fox.    *  It  has,'  says  the  author  last 

tuoted,  describing  a  female, '  much  of  the  manners  of  the 
og,  but  is  of  a  very  savage  nature,  and  not  likely  to  change 
m  this  particular.  It  laps  like  other  dogs,  but  neither 
barks  nor  growls  if  vexed  and  teased ;  instead  of  which,  it 
•erects  the  hairs  of  the  whole  body  like  bristles,  and  seems 
furious :  it  is  very  eager  after  its  pray,  and  is  fond  of  rabbits' 
or  chickens  raw,  hut  will  not  touch  dressed  meat  From 
its  fierceness  and  agility  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
other  animals  much  superior  in  «»;  for  a  vary  fine  French 
fox-dog  being  put  to  it,  in  a  moment  it  s^ed  him  by  the 
loins  and  would  have  soon  put  an  end  to  his  existence  had 
not  help  been  at  hand.  With  the  utmost  ease  it  is  able  to 
leap  over  the  back  of  an  aits,  and  was  very  near  worrying  one 
Ui  oeKth,  having  fkstened  on  it  so  that  the  creature  voa  not 
ftUe  to  disengage  himself  without  assistance ;  it  has  also 
}ma  known  to  run  dcwn  both  deer  and  tfaeeit.  A  aeecmd 


of  these  is  m  the  possession  of  Mr.  LuceJes,  of  which  wo 
have  received  much  the  same  account  in  respect  of  its  fero- 
city ;  .whence  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  elegant 
animal  will  ever  become  familiar.' 

Dampier,  in  his  voyage  to  New  Holland  (1699).  well  de- 
scribes tile  Dingofli  whoe  be  says  that  his  men  saw  two  or 
three  *  beasts  like  hun^  wolves,  lean  tike  so  many  skeletons, 
being  nothing  but  skm  and  bones.*  Indeed  ill-treatment 
of  the  Aog  seems  to  be  the  choractenstic  of  savage  or  semi- 
barbapous  nations.  Thus  Lawson,  in  his  HUtory  qf  Ca- 
rolina, 'When  all  the  viands  were  brought  in,  the  first 
figure  b^an  with  kicking  out  the  dogs,  which  are  seem- 
ingly wolves,  made  tame  with  starving  and  beating,  they 
being  the  worst  dog-masters  in  the  world ;  so  that  it  is  an 
infallible  cure  for  sore  eyes  ever  to  see  an  Indian's  dog  fat.* 
Among  the  oriental  nations  ttie  natives  of  Java  seem  to 
treat  uieir  dogs  almost  as  scurvily  as  the  wild  American 
Indians  did  in  Lawson's  time.  (Dbek,  vol.  viiL,  p  362-3.) 
To  return  to  the  Dingo.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  Gardens  and 
Menagerie  qf  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  i.  (1830),  thus 
writes : — '  The  specimens  in  the  Guden  appear  to  have 
shaken  off  some  of  their  original  wildness,  and  to  have 
begun  to  accustom  themselves  in  some  d^ree  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  thejr  are  placed.  One  of  them  has 
been  for  nearly  two  years  iu  the  Society^s  possession :  the 
second  is  a  much  later  acquisition.*  This  is  remarkable  .as 
indicative  of  an  approach  to  greater  domestication,  but  the 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  liis  work  above  quoted 
(1836),  carries  this  much  &rther,  and  enables  us  to  trace 
the  first  effect  of  the  more  mild  dominion  of  man  upon  this 
wolf-like  dog.  'The  effect  of  domestication  in  producing 
variation  in  colour,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
has  lately  been  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  and  interesting 
manner  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.  An 
Australian  bitch,  or  Dingo,  had  a  litter  of  puppies,  the 
finther  of  which  was  also  S  that  breed:  both  of  them  had 
been  taken  in  the  wild  state,  but  were  of  the  uniform  red- 
dish brown  colour  which  belongs  to  the  race,  and  tlm 
mother  had  never  bred  before;  but  the  young,  bred  in  con- 
finement, and  in  a  half  domesticated  state,  were  all  of  tlii-m 
more  or  leas  spotted. 


Pui|Q^  Canu  Tatiiibuit  AiutntavK. 


'  If  we  turn  to  the  dogs  of  other  comparatively  uncivilizwl 
nations  we  find  the  prick  ears  and  other  indications  of  the 
half-reclaimed  animal.  The  Esquimaux  dog.  Cants  /ami- 
liarie  Borealts,  and  the  Hare-Indian,  or  Mackenzie  River 
dog,  Canis /amiliaris  La^opm,  will  occur  as  instances  to 
those  who  have  been  familiar — and  who  are  not? — with  the 
histnies  of  our  northern  expeditions,  and  the  garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Regenrs  Park.  In 
that  menagerie  the  three  dogs  last  named  might  at  one 
time  be  seen  side  by  side,  affording  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  comparison.  Peter,  the  Esquimaux  dog,  kept  in 
the  garden,  was  of  a  dingy  white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow 
on  the  upper  parts,  gradually  fkd.ng  away  upon  the  sides ; 
in  short,  of  nearly  a  uniform  ookntr,  but  in  ^neral  this 
raoe  exhibits  a  predominance  of  buusk  markin|^  Ihus 
Akshelli  brought  from  the  Polar  sea  by  Mr.  Richards  in 
Captain  Parry  s  first  voyage,  and  describeid  by  Mr.  Children 
in  the  Zoological  Journal,  was  almost  entirely  blackiiih,  or 
of  a  colour  nearly  approwdiing  to  black  on  the  upper  parts. 
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Tu  >  wrpowerAil  dog.  Peter  vu  brought  to  this  country 
bv  Lient  Henderson,  one  of  the  companions  of  Captain 
I^oss,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  \iyed.  long  at  the  Regent's 
Fark.  He  was  very  good  tempered  and  familiar.  The 
Harc-Ind^  it  is  said,  are  never  known  to  bark 

in  their  own  country,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
those  which  were  brought  from  thence  to  the  Regent's 
Park  never  barked  at  all,  but  the  younger  one  which 
was  born  here  barked  like  the  other  dogs.  It  is  curiou? 
to  observe  these  steps.  *  The  period.'  says  Mr.  Bell, 
'at  which  the  domestication  of  the  dog  first  took  place 
is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity.  The  earliest 
mention  of  it  in  the  sacred  Scripture  occurs  during  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt "  But  against  Israel 
shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue.  It  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  neem  to 
show  that  they  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the  Israel 
itish  camp,  as  they  are  still  in  raanv  of  the  cities  of  the 
East: — "Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  fles^  that  is  torn  of  beasts 
in  the  field :  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs."  A  similar  ofiicc 
seems  to  be  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
Jewish  history : — "  Him  that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the 
dogs  eat,  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat  *'*  a  common  curse,  as  it  would  appear,  as  it 
occurs  verbatim  on  no  less  than  three  separate  occasions  in 
the  First  Book  of  Kings ;  and  evidently  intimates  a  violent 
and  dj^racefiil  death,  without  the  honour  of  sepulture. 
The  dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an  un- 
clean animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the  most  con- 
temptuous insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  striking  similarity  which  exists  in  the  feelings  of  many 
oriental  nations  at  the  present  day,  among  whom  the  very 
phraseolt^  of  the  Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification, 
applied  to  a  similar  purpose. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch— and  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  give  no  more — of  the  varieties  of  the  dog  as  fos- 
tered by  man,  we  must  say  another  word  as  to  its  origin. 
The  student  should  be  on  his  guard  against  being  led  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  that  origin  by  any  particular  developments 
of  parts.  No  animal  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  oi  modi- 
fication than  the  dog,  and  man  has  succeeded  in  producing 
almost  every  degree  of  change  in  the  form  of  its  cranium, 
Its  stature,  its  aspect,  and  its  fur.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  is,  in  some  varieties,  almost  entirely  absent,  and  we  huve 
seen,  on  the  other  hand,  good  close  wool  from  a  curious 
variety  of  the  poodle. 

One  circumstance  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  dog.  None  of  the  wild 
dogs,  however,  apparently  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  have 
ever  been  found  to  return  to  the  true  form  of  wolf. 

The  shepherd's  dog,  a  variety  which  was  most  probably 
line  of  the  first  that  civilized  and  settled  man  called  in  aid 
to  preserve  his  flocks  from  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  and  the 
depredations  of  roving  human  tribes,  is  remarkable  for  the 
capacity  of  its  cranium  and  its  great  sagacity.  ' 


It  IS  indeed  distinguished  by  this  cranial  deveiopmoi.t 
even  above  the  spanieU  and  their  varieties,  aol  the  houndi 


Skull  ofSpBiiUli  fhim  F.  Cnvlw. 


which  comprise  the  most  useful  and  intelligent  dms.  In 
the  bull-dogs  and  mastiffs,  'dogues  de  forte  race,^of  the 
French,  though  the  head  is  one-third  laiver  than  those  of 
the  shepherd's  dog  and  of  the  spaniels,  'BarbetSi*  the  cra- 
nial capacity  is  not  by  any  means  so  great 


U«U  mf  Slwplml'i  Dog,  Chin  im  Mvfu ;  fiom  F.  Cvriti. 


Skull  of  Dogae  de  (brt«  raoei  from  F-Cnrier. 

Dr.  Caius,  the  physician  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  wrote 
several  papers  on  Natural  History  for  the  use  of  Gesner 
bis  correspondent  and  friend.  In  one  of  these  treatises  he 
divides  the  British  dogs  into— 1st.  The  most  generous  kinds, 
which  he  sul  divides  into  the  do^s  of  chace,  including  the 
Hounds,  viz.,  the  Terrier,  Hamer,  and  Bloodhound ;  and 
the  Gazekound,  Greyhound,  Leviner,  or  Lyemmer,  and 
Tumbler:— The  Fotolers.  viz.  the  ^pimiel.  Setter,  Water- 
tpaniel,  or  Finder  —and  the  Lap  2Jogs,  viz.  the  Spaniel 
Gentle,  or  Comforter,    2nd.  The  Fixrm  Jhgs,  vti,  the 
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Sfuphertft  Dog,  and  the  Mastiff,  or  San-dog.  3id.  Mm- 
greU,  Tiz.  Wappe,  Turnspit,  ma  Dancer. 

Bewick  enumeratos  the  following : — ^The  Shepherd's  Dog, 
the  Cur  Djg,  the  Greenland  Dog,  the  Bull-dog,  the  Mast^, 
the  Ban-dog,  the  Dalmatian,  or  Coach-dog,  the  /mA  Grey- 
hound, the  Highland  Greyhmtnd,  the  Gazehound,  the  Grey- 
^ufwi,  the  Italian  Greyhound,  the  Lyemmer,  the  Lurcher, 
the  Tumbler,  the  7>m>r,  the  Beagle^  the  Harrier,  the  i^ox- 
Aowh/,  the  0^  EngUth  Hound^  the  JCiA&2b  fiotrnt^  the 
A/ood  f/bund,  the  Spanish  Pointer,  the  ffwA^A  iSM<«-,  the 
Newfoundland  Dog,  the  Rough  Water  Dog,  the  Lar^e  fVaier 
Spaniel,  the  Small  }Vat0r  Spaniel,  the  Spn'n^sr,  or  Cocker, 
King  Charles*s  Dog,  the  Pyrame  Dog,  the  ^wocA  2)o^,  the 
Zton  Z^Oj'  (b  am^  and  rare  variety),  the  Comforter  (a 
small  spaniel),  the  Turnspit,  and  the  i^.  Wo  could  add 
many  more  to  this  list,  which  is  long  enough.  The  French 
di%'ide  the  dogs  into  three  groups,  viz.,  the  Matins,  the 
Spaniels  (including  the  Hounds  and  Pointer),  and  the 
Dogues  (the  last  containing  the  Mastiff,  BuU-dog,  &c.) 


Tba  lU  M  Dog,  Cuii  ftaiUnk,  w.  MdoMU  ThibrtaBiu. 

enabled  the  latter  to  vrite  the  following  account  for  the  late 
lamented  Kr.  Bennett  "These  noble  animals  are  the 
watch-d<^  of  the  table-land  of  Uie  Himalaya  mountains, 
about  Thibet.  Their  masters,  the  Bhoteas,  to  whom  they 
are  most  strongly  attached,  are  a  singular  race,  of  a  ruddy 
<*opper  colour,  mditating  the  bracing  air  which  they  breathe, 
mmer  short,  hut  o^er  exeelleut  disposition.  Their  clothing 
is  adapted  to  the  cold  climate  they  inhabit,  and  consists  of 
lur  and  woollen  cloth.  The  men  till  the  ground  and  keep 
sheep,  and  at  certain  seasons  coma  down  to  trade,  bringing 
borax,  ttiical,  and  musk,  for  tale.  They  sometimes  pene- 


trate as  fiur  as  Calcutta.  On  these  occasions  the  women 
remain  at  home  with  the  dogs,  and  the  encampment  is 
watched  by  the  latter,  which  have  an  almost  irreconcileable 
aversion  to  Europeans,  and  in  general  fly  ferociously  at  a 
white  face.  A  warmer  climate  relaxes  all  their  enerf^es, 
and  they  dwindle  even  in  the  ^-alley  of  Nepaul.*  Those 
which  were  in  the  Zoolc^cal  Society's  Garden  in  the 
Rent's  Park  died  soon  after  their  arrival.  Tbey  were 
cur.nd6red  very  great  rarities,  and  were  brought  over  tti 
this  eonntry  by  Dr.  Wallieh.  The  Hon.  Edward  Gardner, 
British  residentatthe  court  of  the  Rajah  of  NqiU.  never 
heard  of  any  other  instanee  of  this  varied  bnng  domc^^- 
ticated  by  Europeans. 

In  all  the  varieties  the  period  oi  gestation  ia  iixti--thrt": 
days.  Hie  Utter  is  generally  numerous,  often  as  many  a-' 
eight  or  nine.  The  whelps  are  born  blind,  and  do  not  see 
till  nine  days  are  fully  expired:  they  sometimes  see  on 
the  tenth,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  twelfth  day.  At 
tho  fourth  month  the  teeth  begin  to  change,  and  :\t  two 
years  the  growth  of  the  animal  is  considered  complete.  A 
dog  is  considered  old  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  tliL 
bmits  of  hia  existence  rarely  exceed  twenty  years. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  in  all  the  varieties,  if  a  do.:; 
has  any  white  on  any  part  ot  his  tail,  that  colour  will  inva 
riably  be  found  at  the  tip. 

Those  who  would  pursue  Uieir  inqniries  as  to  the  variotic  •• 
of  breeds  of  does,  should  leter  to  The  Sportsman's  Cabins/ 
(two  quarto  volumes  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject,  anrl 
beaut^ully  illustrated) ;  Daniel's  Rural  Sports  ;  the  cbapier 
on  'Dogs'  in  The  Menageries  {Library  qf  Bntertaininu 
Knowledge) ;  and  Sir  John  Sebright's  interesting  and  well- 
digested  little  book,  in  addition  to  the  works  reforred  to  ii: 
this  article. 

Fossil  Doqs. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  fossil  remains  of  the  D'  j. 
properly  so  called,  have  ever  been  found.  The  occurn;n(-<- 
of  the  bones  of  the  wolf  and  the  fox  in  the  ossiforous  c:i- 
vems,  &c.,  is  well  known ;  but  in  pursuing  this  part  of 
inquiry  it  should  be  remembered  how  difficult  it  is  to  d.'^ 
tinguiah  the  hones  of  the  wolf  from  those  of  the  matin.  :i~ 
Cuvier  observes,  and  the  Shepherd's  Dog.  The  Cnw/* 
SpeUeus  of  Goldfiiss,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  I'l 
Gailenreuth,  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  in  the  form  cf 
the  cranium  generally  to  the  wolf,  but  the  muzzle  is  shorter 
and  the  palate  is  wider.  The  Agnotherium  of  Kaup  is  tU-- 
Bcribed  by  him  to  have  been  as  lui^e  as  a  lion,  and  to  Vr 
allied  to  the  dog. 

DOGE  was  the  title  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  r<' 

{mblic  of  Venice.  The  first  settlers  on  the  islands  of  ihr 
agune  were  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Pa(lu:\. 
AJier  Padua  was  devastated  by  the  Huns  and  other  bar- 
barians, A.  D.  452-60.  the  C4^nists  of  the  lagune  being  \ei\ 
to  themselTes,  each  island  elected  a  magistrate  called  tri- 
bune. An  annual  selection  was  made  of  seven  from  amonp 
these  tribunes,  who  constituted  the  government  of  the 
whole  community.  A  council  of  forty  persons  chosen  by  tlu- 
general  assemblyof  the  (leople  had  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers.  As  population  and  wealth  increased,  and  tht- 
community  was  threatened  by  hostile  neighbours,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  concentrate  and  strengthen  tbeexecu- 
ti\*e,  and  a  chief  magistrate  for  life  was  elected  by  llv 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  was  called  doge,  a  corruption 
of  dux,  as  he  was  also  general  of  the  armed  force.  Tho 
first  doge,  Paolo  Luca  Anafesto,  was  elected  in  697.  Th': 
tnurd  do^  in  succession,  Orso  Ippato,  elected  in  724,  macU- 
war  against  the  Longobards,  and  took  Ravenna,  wliirh  hr 
restored  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who,  as  a  reward  foi* 
this  service,  granted  to  the  republic  a  tract  on  the  coast  oi 
the  mainland  as  for  south  as  the  Adige.  This  fLnX  conti- 
nental nossesaion  of  Venice,  being  afterwards  enla^^ed,  wa> 
called  Dogado.  The  successes  of  Oreo  inspired  the  pcojilt.- 
with  jealousy,  and  he  was  assassinated  in  737.  The  ofliee 
of  doge  was  at  the  same  time  abrogated,  and  an  annual  ma- 
gistrate was  substituted,  but  the  fifth  of  these  was  imprisoned 
on  some  charge,  and  Ms  eyes  were  put  out,  after  which  the 
people  again  elected  a  doge  for  life  m  742.  From  that  time 
.till  11 72  about  forty  doges  ruled  in  succession,  nearly  one 
half  of  whom  died  a  violent  death  or  were  deposed,  exiled, 
or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  sometimes  by  regular  trial  before 
the  council  of  forty,  and  sometimes  by  popular  insurrection. 
The  Quamntia,  or  Council  of  Forty,  which  exercised  the. 
government  during  the  intenregnaTibisHQicd  by  degrees  tnt 
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pover  of  decting  a  dove  in  order  to  put «  stop  to  the  fre- 
quently recurring  tumult  and  anarchy ,  the  choice  however 
was  subject  to  conSnnatioQ  by  the  usembl^  of  the  people. 
Tbe  first  doge  thus  elected  was  Sebastieno  Ziani  in  1 1 72,  and 
the  Forty  made  him  swear  to  a  new  conititution,  or  funda- 
mental law,  by  which,  iuHtead  of  the  general  assembly  of 
lbs  peof^e,  toe  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  a'  great 
coancQ  of  470  eitizena,  eTeeted  for  one  year,  but  capable  of 
indefioite  re-election.  These  were  chosen  by  twwre  elee- 
*.on,  two  for  each  sestiere,  or  diatriet,  of  Uie  city  of  Venice 
alooe,  who  were  tbemseWes  appointed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  their  respective  districts,  the  other  islands  and  terri- 
tories of  the  rspubtic  haviiic  no  part  in  the  elecUons.  The 
Gteat  Council  was  to  appomt  lix  iDtUviduals  who  wero  to 
be  the  do^*B  counaeUon,  without  whoie  eoncnnenee  no 
act  of  the  doge  should  be  valid.  Thii  ooimoil  was  after- 
Tirds  called  'la  Signoria.'  lu  important  cases  the  doge 
ns  to  consult  with  another  council  of  sixtfr  members,  called 
Pregadi.  or  '  requested,'  taken  also  from  the  Great  Council. 
This  is  the  body  which  in  course  of  time  became  invested 
irith  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  is  generally  known  by 
Cte  name  of  the  Venetian  Senate.  The  citizens  of  Venice, 
wary  of  tumult,  and  being  secured  in  the  exclusive  right  of 
lonisbing  the  members  of  the  Great  or  Sovereign  Council, 
|^•em.  to  ha^'B  willingly  acquiesced  in  these  constitutional 
I  hanees,  and  a  distribution  of  golden  pieces  made  by  the 
new  io^  amed  to  gratify  the  populace.  About  a  century 
ifter,  another  organic  change  took  place.  FietroGradenigo 
ipHD^  elected  doge  in  1289,  by  the  influence  of  the  old  or 
aiiitoaatio  &milies,  proposed  a  law  which  passed  the  Great 
Cponcil  in  1298  after  much  opposition  and  delays,  that 
none  should  in  future  be  eligible  to  sit  in  that  assembly 
except  those  who  then  bad  a  seat  in  it,  or  whose  fethers, 
iXuMbthers,  and  great-grand&thurs,  had  been  members  of 
it.  Tbe  number  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Council  was 
no  longer  limited  to  470.  Lastly,  in  1319  a  new  law  passed 
llie  Great  Council,  by  which  that  assembly  declared  itself 
[Mnnanent  and  hereditary,  all  the  members  who  were  then 
silling  in  it  (about  600  in  Dumber)  remaining  fcr  life  in  pos* 
teiaoa  of  their  seats,  their  sons  who  were  above  twenty-five 
rears  of  age  being  likewise  admitted,  and  their  descendants 
iTter  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  families.  This 
'lecree,  known  in  history  as  '  la  serrata  del  mi^ior  con- 
liiglio,'  estabUsbed  an  hereditary  and  exclunve  enstooraoy 
It  Venice,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  that  i^blic  Hie 
(onSnnation  of  the  doge  by  thepein^  was  heneafiirth  dia> 
sensed  irith.  The  due  himself  becune  merely  a  itate 
pageant,  the  servant  of  the  oounoils,  which  had  the  power 
of  tr}ing  and  deposing  him,  and  even  sentendng  him  to 
death.  They  took  away  from  him  the  command  of  the 
military  aud  naval  forces,  his  childrraiwere  Mtcluded  from 
enry  office  of  state,  and  he  had  no  patronage  except  the 
prebendal  stalls  of  the  CAthedral  of  St  Ma^  The  doge 
m  piesident  byright  of  all  the  oouneils,  with  a  double,  or 
ottmg  vote.  He  was  simply  addressed  by  the  title  of 
Hester  Doge.  {Memori  Venete  di  Giovanni  GallioioU, 
Venice,  1826 ;  Dam,  Hiitoire  de  Vmiw,  books  6  and  39 ; 
ud  u  article  in  the  EtUnimrgh  Iteviewt  No.  91,  June, 

The  ioget  at  Genoa  were  at  first  magiatratea  for  life 
[Boccahira],  as  at  Venice,  but  the  fraqnuit  contentions 
•ixl  civil  factions  among  tiie  aspirants  to  that  digni^  in- 
doted  Andrea  Doria,  in  his  reform  iDf  1528,  to  make  the 
office  of  doge  to  last  onlj  two  yean.  [Doria.} 

DOGGERBANIC,  a  very  extensive  sand-bank  in  the 
North  Sea,  lying  between  tlie  east  coast  of  England  and  the 
«eit  coast  of  Holland,  and  situated  between  the  Well-bonk 
lod  the  ftoad-fourteen.  The  western  part  of  the  Dogner- 
is  about  twelve  leagues  east  from  Flamborough  hea^  in 
ueeast  riding  of  Yorksnire,  whence  the  bank  extends  in  a 
^tioa  nearly  E.N.E.  to  within  twenty  leagues  of  Jut- 
"nd.  In  some  places  this  bank  is  twenty  leagues  broad, 
putitis  cmtiaeted  towards  the  east,  and  twminates  nearly 
""{Will.  The  shoaleat  part  is  that  nearest  the  English 
^^wbm  it  has  nine  fotboma  mter,  so  that  it  presents  no 
daoBienor  diffieultiesto  naTwatma;  m  othw  parts  the  snr> 
uce  rises  generally  towards  thecentrei  in  some  ]daoes  the 
^ater  is  as  great  as  twenty-eeven  fsthoms. 

The  Doggerbauk  is'a  noted  station  for  the  cod-fishery,  and 
»  much  ^equented  by  both  English  and  Dutdi  fishermen. 
It  IS  also  known  in  history  as  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  naval 
""Petment  whidi  took  plaoa  in  the  summer  of  1781  be- 
tnm  tie  English  and  Dutch  fleeU  undw  the  respective 


commands  of  Admirals  Parker  and  Zoutman.  The  dis 
abled  condition  of  the  ships  on  both  sides  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  in  which  neither  side  could  daim  a  victory. 

DOGMA  (SSyfta),  a  W(»:d  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  means 
an  estabhshed  principle,  a  fundamental  article  of  belief  de- 
rived from  undisputea  authority,  and  is  eenerally  applied  to 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures,  or  flrom  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  Hence 
that  branch  of  divinity  called  dogmatic  thedog^  is  an  ex- 
position and  assertion  of  the  various  articles  of  tne  Christian 
fkith  as  founded  upon  authori^  acknowledged  by  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  is  distinguished  from  scholastic 
theology,  which  assumes  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  by  a^ment.  John  Demaacenus  was 
one  of  the  first  who  wrote  an  exposition  of  Christiaa 
dogmatics.  [DufASCSirns.}  But  although  the  authority 
of  tbe  Scriptures  and  of  the  early  fathers  is  acknow- 
ledged by  au  Christiana,  tiiere  are  other  authorities  which 
are  acknowledged  only  by  one  communion,  and  not  by 
others.  Thus  the  Greek  church  acknowledges  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier  councils  only,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  look  upon  the  later  councils  and  tbe  bulls  and  de- 
cretals of  the  Popes  as  equally  positive  authority  in  matters 
of  faith ;  and  the  Protestant  and  reformed  churches,  re- 
jecting the  latter,  recur  to  their  respective  Synods  and 
confessions  of  faith.  Melancthon  wrote  a  concise  exposition 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Protestant  or  Lutheran  church. 
Among  the  numerous  Roman  Catiiolic  writers  on  dogmatio 
theolory,  Bellarmine  is  «ie  of  the  most  distinguished.  Dog- 
matic theology,  as  distinct  fh»n  scholastic  as  well  as  from 
moral  theology  and  Biblical  divini^,  constitutes  a  separate 
chair  in  several  Roman  C^bdic  universities  in  omtinental 
Europe. 

In  the  Protestant  Universities  of  Gtfmany  there  is  a 
chair  for  the  history  of  dt^mas.  The  business  of  tlie  pro- 
fessor is  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  the  various  sects  which 
have  divided  Christianity,  their  sources,  and  the  arguments 
by  whi<^  they  are  supported.  Such  a  course  of  lectures 
forms  au  important  addition  to  tbe  study  of  Bcclesiastical 
History. 

DOG'S-BANE,  the  English  name  of  the  poisonous 
plant  called  by  botanists  Apocynum. 

DOG'S-TAIL  GRASS.  [Cymosurus.] 

DOGWOOD,  the  English  name  of  various  dedduous 
leaved  shrubs  belonging  to  the  genus  Cwnus.  [Cormacub.] 
They  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants,  for  the  sake  of 
their  bright  red  sboo^  which  are  an  embdliahment  of 
plantations  in  the  winter;  and  alto  for  the  aafce  of  the 
charcoal  obtained  from  them,  whi<^  is  one  of  the  best  sorta 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

DOIT  or  DUYT,  a  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  being  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  farthing.  Doit  is  also 
a  division  of  the  Enrlbb  grain  Troy.  See  Snelhng's '  View  of 
the  Coins  ofEun^N^Svo. London:  1766.  Kelly's  'Complete 
Cambist,'  L  219 ;  ii.  278.  The  wad  is  used  by  Shakspeare^ 
Coriolanv*,  act  t.,  sc.  b. 

DDL.  [Illb  bt  Vilainb.] 

DOLABELLA.  (Malacology.)  [TncnasANCBiATA.] 
DOLABRIFORU,  a  term  applied  in  botany  to  certain 
fleshy  leaves,  which  are  straight  at  the  fhmt,  taper  at  the 
base,  compressed,  dilated,  rounded,  and  tfainned  away  at 
^e  upper  end  at  the  back,  so  as  to  bear  aome  lesemblanee 
to  an  old  fashioned  axe-h^uL 

DO  LCI,  CARLO,  an  excellent  painter,  was  bom  at 
Florence,  on  Thursday,  May  25,  1616.  His  fhther  Andrew, 
and  his  mother's  folher  and  brother,  Pietro  andBartolomeo 
Marinari,  were  all  painters,  and  much  esteemed  and  re- 
spected in  their  native  city.  At  the  age  of  four  yean 
Carlo  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  fother,  and  his  mother 
was  obliged  to  maintain  a  numerous  family  by  her  in- 
dustry. At  the  age  of  nine  she  placed  him  withJacopo 
Vignali,  a  pupil  of  Roselli,  who  was  famous  for  his  powers 
of  teaching.  In  four  years  Carlo  could  punt.  His  first 
efforts  attrsoted  the  notice  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  an  amateur 
who  procured  hun  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  he  soon  be- 
came  very  busily  and  profitably  employed.  In  1 654,  by  the 
advioe  of  his  friends,  he  married  Ther»a  Bucherelli,  1^ 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  fomily.  About  1670  be  wss  in- 
vited to  paint  the  likeness  of  Claudia,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  at  Innsinruck,  which  place  he  visited 
for  B  short  time.   Aftnr  his  return  he  was  afflicted  with 
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Agnese,  mam«d  to  Carlo  Ban,  a  silk  merchant,  painted  in 
Um  manner  of  her  father. 

Dolci'8  biographer,  Baldinucci,  attributes  his  excellence 
in  painting  to  the  goodness  of  Heaven,  as  a  just  revard  fbr 
his  singular  pietv,  in  illustration  of  which  numerous  anec- 
dotes are  told.  'When  invited  to  take  0audia*s  portrait,  he 
declined  for  fear  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  never  having 
lost  sight  of  the  cathedral  dome  and  campanile  of  his 
favourite  city  since  his  birth ;  and  his  assent  vas  only  pro- 
cured by  obtaining  the  comniands  of  his  confessor,  which 
he  obeyol  at  once.  In  like  manner  he  wait  recoTered  from 
his  first  fit  of  melanc^ly  by  the  oommand  of  his  oonibssor 
to  proceed  with  a  picture  ot  the  Virgin.  He  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  good  and  amiable,  but  singularly  timid. 
His  last  illness  was  brought  on  by  a  remark  which  Luca 
Oiordano  tittered  in  joke,  according  to  his  intimate  friend 
Baldinucci,  that  his  slowness  would  never  allow  him  to 
amass  150,000  dollars  as  the  expeditious  Giordano  had  done, 
but  that  he  must  starve.  Upon  this,  poor  Carlo  seems  to 
have  grown  bewildered;  he  decried  the  works  of  the  other, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  refused  fooa  for  sometime.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
his  excellent  and  beloved  wife  died,  and  death  soon  released 
liim  from  his  grieC  In  all  hia  insanity  he  was  never  vio- 
lent, but  dejected  and  helpless,  and  as  obedient  as  a  child 
to  his  ghostly  advisar. 

From  his  flrst  attempts  at  pamting,  Carlo  detnmined  to 
paint  none  but  sacred  sabjeeto,  and  he  almost  literally  ob- 
served this  nile.  His  sWle  is  pleasing,  and  full  of  gentle 
and  ten^r  expressions;  his  drawing  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  always,  correct ;  his  colouring  varied,  soit,  bright,  and 
harmonious ;  sometimes  too  pearly  in  its  tint.  Lanzi  traces 
in  his  painting  something  of  the  manner  of  Rosselli,  who 
was,  as  it  were,  his  grandikthor  in  art  He  elaborated  all 
he  did  with  the  most  consummate  patience  and  delicacy. 
His  pictures  are  numerous,  and  found  in  many  collec- 
tions, for  he  painted  many  duplicates,  and  many  copies 
were  made  by  his  pupUs  Alessandro  Lomi  and  Bartolomeo 
Maneini,  and  Ag!)Me,  his  daughter.  Onorio  Marinari,  his 
cousin  and  sriiolar,  gave  gxeat  iwomise,  but  died  young. 
(Baldinuoei.) 

DOLCIGN(X  or  DULCIGNO,  in  the  Albanian  tongue 
DUL'raUNE.  and  in  the  Turkish  OLGUN,  a  town  in 
Upper  Albania,  near  SentarL  [Albania.]  This  town  is 
on  the  coast,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  The  inhabitants, 
who  amount  to  about  6000,  are  engaged  partly  in  com- 
merce, but  chiefly  in  piracy.  They  were  regarded  till  of 
late  as  the  most  formidable  pirates  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Some  of  their  seamen  enter  mto  the  service  of  the  Barbary 
States.  This  town,  or  perhaps  Dulcigno  Vecchie,  which 
Mr.  Hobhouse  (in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  Travels)  places 
on  the  coast,  five  or  six  miles  more  to  the  north,  was 
aatieatly  called  Olciuium,  a  nhme  containing  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  modem  Albanian  and  Turkish  names ;  the 
lUyrians  of  (Meminm  followed  the  same  piratical  ooune 
as  the  modem  Dulcignotes.  (Hobhouse,  Trm^  in 
Albania.) 

DOLE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  demrtment  of  Jura,  on 
the  north-vest  bank  of  the  Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  SaOne, 
and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva.  It  is  about  190 
miles  in  a  straight  line  south-east  of  Paris,  in  47°  V  N.  lat 
and  5°  28'  E.  long. 

Dole  is  not  clearly  identified  with  any  Roman  site ;  but 
in  the  town  and  its  environs  vestiges  of  the  Romans  have 
been  traced.  In  the  middle  ages,  while  Besan^on  was  yet 
a  municipal  republic.  Dole  was  considered  as  the  capital 
of  La  Comt£  de  Bourgogne,  or  La  Franche  Comt^.  It  was 
taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1479.  It 
was  again  attacked  by  the  French,  under  the  Prince  of 
CondC  in  1 536.  In  166S,  La  Franche  Comt6  having  been 
conquered  bv  the  French,  the  ramparts  of  Dide  were  rased, 
but  repairea  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  town  was  re- 
stored by  a  treaty  of  peace  the  same  year.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  after  La  Franche  Comt£  had  come  finally  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  they  were  finally  demolished. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  utuated,  but  its  streets  are  steep, 
and  the  houses  poor  and  irregularly  builL  The  church  of 
Ndtxe  Dame  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
oromenade.  Ihe  population,  in  1 832,  was  7304  fiir  the  town, 
or  9927  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  trade  in  com,  wood,  and  iron ;  thev  manufecture  hmiery 
and  ^ass.  There  are  iron-wo-ks  and  coal-mines  in  near 
the  town. 


There  are  a  library,  a  high  school,  an  ^icuiiurat  soctef  y, 

and  a  theatre.   There  is  also  a  prison  at  Dole. 
Dole  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement.  which  had  m 

1832  a  population  of  72,992. 
DOLGELLY.  [MerionbthshirkJ 
DCLICHONYX.  [Bob-o-link;  EHBERiziDiB.] 
DO'LICHOS.   Under  this  name  Linnsus  included  the 

Cterpartofthose  tropical  twining  leguminous  plants  which 
eatable  fruit  like  the  kidney-beans  cultivated  in  Europe 
A  large  number  of  species,  ill  ^tingnisbed  fkom  each  other, 
and  differing  materially  in  the  structure  of  their  ftnctifica- 
tion,  were  for  so  long  a  time  ocdlected  nndsrl  tiius  name 
that,  although  they  are  now  broken  up  into  several  genera, 
we  shall  briefly  notice  the  more  remarkable  in  this  |^ce. 

Dolieho*  itself  is  confined  to  the  species  with  a  com- 
pressed linear  pod,  having  incomplete  cellular  dissepimenis 
and  ovate  seeds  with  a  smalt  oval  hilum.  Of  tnese  D. 
Catj'ang,  the  pulse  of  which  is  called  Boberloo  in  India,  is 
an  annual,  and  has  somewhat  deltoid  leaves  angular  at 
the  back,  few-flowered  peduncles,  and  erect  pods;  it  iii 
cultivated  in  the  fields  in  many  parts  of  India  during  tht^ 
dry  season,  and  its  seeds  are  extensively  consumeA  by  tha 
poorer  natives.  D.  lignotua,  a  perennial,  with  long  ra- 
cemes of  flowers,  broad  heart-shaped  leaflets,  and  linear 
sharp-p|ointed  pods,  is  extremely  common  all  over  India, 
where  it  is  cmtiv^ed  *  during  uie  cold  season  in  gardens 
and  about  the  doors  of  the  natives,  forming  not  only  cool 
shady  arbours,  hut  fiimishing  them  with  an  excellent  pulse 
for  their  curries,*  &c.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it 
constituting  the  commonest  kidney-beans  of  India.  D 
bifionu,  an  annual,  with  obloni^  pointed  leaflets  and  sci- 
mitar-shaped hairy  pods,  furnishes  the  pulse  call^  in 
India  horse>gram;  and  D.  spharrosperrtms  produces  the 
Calavana  or  black-eyed  peas  of  Jamaica. 

Labtab  has  a  compressed  scimitar -shaped  pod,  rough 
\  with  tubercles  at  the  sutures,  and  furnished  with  transverse 
imperfect  cellular  partitions,  and  ovate  seeds  with  a  fundus 
callous  linear  scar.  Lablab  vulgaris,  the  old  Dolichos 
Lablabt  is  a  common  plant  in  the  hedges  in  many  parts  of 
India,  whence  it  has  travelled  into  the  tropical  parts  of 
America.  It  is  a  smooth  perennial  with  &no^vy  white  or 
purple  flowers,  uid  large  horizontal  pods,  containing  from 
three  to  four  seeds.  It  has  a  heavy  disagreeable  bug-like 
smell,  prefers  a  rich  black  soil  that  cannot  be  flooded  bv 
rains,  and  produces  a  coarse  but  wholesome  pulse,  much 
eaten  by  the  locrer  classes  in  India. 

PachyrhixH*  has  a  long  compressed  pod,  witii  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  and  no  dissepiments,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
princiiml  species,  P.  angulatus  (formerly  Dolichos  b^bostt*), 
producing  a  root  of  the  size  and  substance  of  a  turnip.  It 
18  report^  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Philippines  from 
Soulh  America,  and  thence  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  west  of  Asia.  The  side  leaflets  are  nearly  triangular, 
that  in  the  middle  Iraenge-shaped,  slightly  toothed  and 
shaggy  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  are  very  b^utiful,  of  a 
violet  blue  colour,  and  arranged  in  axillary  nearly  erect 
racemes,  from  one  to  two  feet  long.  Its  root  is  a  common 
article  of  food  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  but  no  other  part 
of  the  plant  is  eaten. 

In  Psophoearpua  the  pods  are  oblong,  and  have  four  lon- 
gitudinal wings ;  the  seeds  are  roundish.  It  comprehends 
the  DoUchos  tetragonolobui,  a  twining  annual,  the  pods  or 
tuberous  roots  of  which  are  a  common  Indian  esculent 

Canaoalia,  ytitii  long  straightiah  compressed  pods,  having 
three  short  wings  at  the  lower  suture,  cellular  dissepiments 
and  oblong  seeds  with  a  narrow  hilum,  comprehends  the 
South  American  Lima  beans  and  the  Sword  beans  of  India. 
The  species  have  a  handsomer  and  firmer  foliage  than  tlie 
other  genera,  and  the  flowers  are  usually  large  and  show  y 
C.  gtadtatOt  the  common  cultivated  species,  has  often  pods 
as  much  as  two  feet  lon^  and  varies  wiUi  red,  grey,  and 
white  seeds. 

Finally,  tiie  genus  Mueuna,  known  |^  its  oblong  puck- 
ered compressed  hispid  pods,  includes  afl  the  species  ttova 
which  Cowhage  is  obtained.  [Cowhaos  or  Cowitcb.1 

DOLI'OLUM.  [DiPHYDBs,voLix„p.Il.] 

IXVLIUM.  FEntomostomata.] 

DOLLAR.  [MoNBT.] 

DOLIOND,  JOHN,  an  eminent  optician,  was  descended 
from  a  French  refVigee  femilv.  settled  in  Spitalfields,  and 
bean  on  the  10th  of  June,  1706. 

His  parmts  were  in  humble vciraimstuM  fethe 
being  an  operttive  s^Mi£^^  )ttlW2g^ 
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toiad  to  add  w  impintint  a  dueorery  to  our  knowledm  of 
tbe  laws  of  ligbt  VH  compelled  to  spend  his  boyhood  in 
tlie  druilgery  of  a  nuuin^Ury,  ud  in  a  rapacity  vnich  had 
BotluD?  congenial  to  his  tastes.  The  Uttle  leisura  however 
which  ^  had  \ns  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  a  varied 
circle  of  knowledge.  Besides  the  study  of  mathematics 
tnd  phjsics,  to  the  latter  of  which  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
dae,  ae  stuped  anatomy  and  natural  history  in  general,  on 
one  hand,  and  theology  and  eoclesiastioal  history  on  the 
other.  In  ftirtheranoe  of  this  diversified  class  of  aultjects, 
which,  considering  the  toil  to  which  the  day  was  devoted, 
Tts  suffidenUy  extensive,  he  undertook  ue  Greek  and 
Roman  classiea ;  he  was  partially  aoquainted  with  several 
Uie  modem  language^  but  with  French,  German,  and 
Ittlian.  he  ma  intiinate^  conTOaant  It  ia  veiy  rare 
to  we  the  happy  anioD  (tf  areat  powers  of  reasoning,  of  me- 
»r]r,and  of  onamtion,  was  displayed  by  this  Mninant 
un. 

Notwithstanding  the  cares  of  a  fiunily  and  the  duties 
which  it  imposed  upon  him.  DoUond  still  found  means  to 
enltiTste  the  sdenoes ;  and  having  apprenticed  his  eldest 
ion,  Peter,  to  an  optical  instrument  maker,  he  was  in  due 
time  able  to  establish  him  in  business  in  Vine  Court, 
SpitalGelds.  In  this  bosineas  he  finally  joined  his  son,  for 
the  especial  nurposa,  it  would  seem,  of  being  able  to  unite 
his  tastes  wito  his  business  more  perfectly  than  silk  weaving 
cuUedhim  to  do. 

Immediately  on  this  arrangement  being  completed,  Dol- 
loDd  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  dispersion 
of  light,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  optical  instmmenti,  and  anwoiaUy  <tf  telmoopn  and  mi- 
atHGopes,  the  rmniti  of  whicm  w«n  oommunioated  to  the 
Royal  Sooia^  in  a  series  of  papen.  Uvea  of  them  wne 
printed  in  (m  nuiosophieal  Tkansaetions  ftr  1 763,  m»  in 
1754,  and  the  last  in  1758,  the  titles  of  which  are  given 
hdov.  It  was  about  1755  that  he  entered  upon  a  syste- 
BULtic  conne  of  expwiments  on  dispersion,  and  after,  to  use 
his  own  words,  *  a  rastdute  perseveranoe*  Ibr  mora  than  a 
yeir  and  a  hal^  he  made  the  deoiaive  axperiment  whidi 
showed  the  error  of  Newton's  eonelusiuia  on  this  inlyeet. 

[LWHT.] 

The  memoir  in  which  the  snies  of  InveetigvtioDa  wta 
<ietailed  appeared  in  the  Philasophica]  Transactions^  «nd 
ns  the  last  which  be  gave  to  the  world.  It  was  rewwdeil 
by  the  conneil  of  the  Royal  Society  with  the  Copley  medal 

It  was  the  lot  of  Dollond  to  undergo  considerabk)  annoy- 
uca  on  aeocHint  of  the  elaima  sat  up  for  this  disoovary  lu 
htottt  ci  othen,  espedally  <tf  Suler ;  but  there  ia  not  a 
ihidov  of  a  donbt  of  DoUond's  priori^  as  wall  as 
Htginality,  in  this  very  important  discovccy,  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  seientiflc  wond.  The  discrepancies  which 
fdlowed  the  application  of  Newton*a  doctrine  to  the  varied 
IKS  that  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  different 
operiments  might,  in  speculative  minds,  have  created  a 
wpidon  of  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine ;  yet  there  does 
itot  Appear  to  have  been  the  least  hesitation  among  sci- 
eotific  men  in  attributing  these  discrepancies  to  error*  of 
'^)teTvatiim  exdunvely,  and  oonsequeutly  not  the  least 
pound  for  honestly  attempting  to  aeprive  DoUond  of  the 
Booour  of  the  diseovenr. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761  OoUond  was  elected 
*  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  ^pointed  optician  to 
king.  He  did  not  long  survive  to  eim^  the  honour 
vadnni^asofhiadisooveries;  as,  on  the  SOtb  of  September 
^  Hat  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  At  of  apofdexy,  brought 
^  bv  a  too  dose  and  longcontmued  application  to  a  paper 
1^  he  was  studying.  This  attack  immediately  deprived 
"a  of  speech,  and  in  a  few  hours  of  liiH  itself. 

Besides  his  eldest  son  Peter,  already  mentioned,  he  left 
uutber  800  and  three  daughten  The  two  sons  carried  on 
tnbuBineasjointlv  with  great  reputatwn  and  success;  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  younger,  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
sephew,  who  took  the  bmily  name,  and  who  still  carries  it 
«  without  diminution  tii  the  character  attaehed  to  the 
"wae  of  DoUond. 

Ur.  Dollond*B  appearance  was  somewhat  stem,  and  his 
wniaaad  language  impreasive;  but  his  mannera  were 
gWwH  kind,  and  a&ble.  He  adhered  to  the  religious 
«^intt  of  h^  ftther.  and  rwUwly  attended  the  French 
TnttrtHitChnro^  his  life  and  conversation  ren- 

Knd  hin  a  bri{^  omanunt. 

"Rib  foUowing  is  the  list  of  DoUond*B  published  papers : — 

>-  A  letter  to  Mr.  Janes  Short,  F.  K.  S-  concerning  an 
P.  C,  No.  5*y 


Improvement  in  Reflecting  Telesoopes ;  PhH.  Trm*,,  1 7M| 

p.  103 

2.  Letter  to  James  Short,  A-M..  F.R.S.,  concerning  • 
mistAe  in  Mr.  Euler's  Theorem  for  correcting  the  Aber^ 
ration  in  the  Object  Glasses  of  Refracting  Telescopes; 
Trans.,  17S3,  p.  287. 

3.  A  description  of  a  Contrivance  for  measuring  Small 
Angles;  i^U/.  Tratu.,  1753,  p.  178. 

4.  An  Explanation  of  an  Instrument  for  measuring  Small 
Angles;  Phil.  Tran».,  1754,  p.  551. 

5.  An  account  of  some  experiments  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent Refhtngibility  of  Light ;  PkiL  Tratu^  1758,  p.  733. 

DOLOMIEU,  DE0DAT-6UY  SILVAIN  TANCRB- 
D£  DE,  was  bom  at  Grenoble  on  the  24th  of  Jniu.  1 750. 
In  early  youth  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  reUgioua 
order  of  Malta,  but  in  consequence  of  a  qi  arrel  with  one 
his  companions,  which  ended  in  a  duel  &tal  to  his  adver- 
sary, he  leoeived  sentence  of  death,  but,  after  imp*i«Hi- 
ment,  he  was  pardoned,  and  went  to  France.  AAar  some 
hesitation  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  daa^ea. 
literature  or  to  natural  history,  he  decided  in  ikvour  o/t  the 
latter.  While  at  Metz  with  the  regiment  of  carbineers,  in 
which  he  had  obtained  a  commission,  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  La  Rocbefnucault, 
which  ceased  but  with  his  existence ;  and  the  attachment  for 
science,  by  which  this  nobleman  was  distinguished  probably 
contributed  to  confirm  Dolomieu  in  the  choice  of  the  pursuit 
which  he  had  previously  made.  He  was  soon  aftenrards 
elected  a  eorreeponf*  ng  member  of  the  AoademyofSoiencea, 
and  quitted  the  military  pnribssion. 

At  the  age  of  twentynux  he  went  to  Surily,  fend  his  first 
labour  was  an  examination  of  the  envirans  and  strata  of 
.Atna.  He  next  visited  Vesnviui,  the  Appenines.  and 
^  Alps,  and  in  1783  publiahed  an  accountof  Ida  visit  to 
the  Lipari  islands. 

He  returned  to  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  early  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  hbwty.  He 
had  however  no  pubho  employment  until  the  third  year 
of  the  republic,  when  be  was  included  in  the  Ecole  de  Mtnett 
then  established ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  origiual  members 
ofthe  National  Institute,  founded  about  the  same  time. 
He  was  inde&t^ble  in  the  pursuit  of  geological  and  mine 
ralogical  science,  and  in  leas  than  three  years  he  published 
twenty-seven  orieinal  memoirs ;  among  which  were  those 
on  the  nature  of  Mun<e.p«rufo<,  anthradtB,  pyroxens,  &o 

When  Bon^wrta  nndwtook  the  eonquest  of  Egypt,  Dob 
mieu  acoompanied  the  npedilion ;  on  the  arrival  of  whid) 
he  visited  Alexandria,  the  Delta,  Cairo,  the  Pynmids.  and 
apart  of  the  mountains  vhich  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
He  proposed  also  to  explore  the  more  interesting  parts  oi 
the  country ;  ^t  ^tt^on  ns  could  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion his  health  became  so  deranged  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Europe.  On  his  passage  home  he  was,  with 
his  friend  Cordier,  the  mineraltwist.  and  many  others  of  hJ9 
countrymen,  made  prisoner  after  being  driven  into  th^ 
Gulf  of  Tarentum.  and  confined  in  a  miserable  dungeon. 
His  companions  were  soon  set  at  liberty,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  the  disputes  which  bad  existed  between  him  and 
the  members  of  the  Order  of  Malta  led  to  his  removal  and 
subsequent  imprisonment  at  Messina,  where  he  was  con 
fined  in  a  dungeon  lighted  only  by  one  small  opening,  which, 
with  barbarous  precaution,  was  closely  shut  every  nig^t 
Hie  heat,  and  the  small  quanti^  of  llresb  air  admitted  by  the 
window  of  his  prison*  compelled  him  to  apend  neariy  die 
whole  of  his  time  in  fiuining  himself  with  the  fbw  tattered 
remnants  of  his  clothes,  in  order  to  inoxease  the  circulation' 
of  the  air. 

Great  exertion  and  urgent  demands  vrere  made  by  tlie 
scientific  men  of  various  countries  to  obtain  bis  enlarge- 
ment :  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Marer^  peace  was 
made  with  Naples,  the  ftrat  article  of  the  treaty  was  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  immediate  rd'^aae  of  Dt  lomieu.  On  the  death 
of  Daubenton  he  wa<t  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  France  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  minoalogy  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

In  a  short  time  he  again  quitted  Paris,  visited  the  AIiik, 
and  returned  to  Lyon  by  Lucerne,  the  glaciers  of  Gnn- 
delwald  and  Geneva,  and  from  thenoe  to  Chiteauneut  to 
viait  hia  sistBrand  his  brother^n-law  De  Drfe:  here  he 
waa  nnft)rtuttately  attadted  by  a  disorder  vlv^sn)vi^  ASkU 
in  the  SSrd  yoar  of  his  an       Digitized  by  VjXJO  v  LC 

He  had  ivojeeted  two  journeys  tor  adding  to  hiavastmre 
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af  gtnlMloil  knowledge,  the  first  through  Oernany,  and  the 
■seond  lurough  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  He  aluo 
proposecl  to  publish  a  work  which  he  had  planned  in  his 
|»rison  at  Messina ;  of  this  he  printed  a  fhigment  on  Mine' 
ml  Sjteetea,  which  is  a  monument  at  once  of  his  misfortunes 
and  his  genius,  being  written  in  his  dungeon  in  Sicily,  on  the 
margin  of  a  few.  books  with  a  bona  sharpened  against  his 
prison  walls  fur  a  pen,  and  the  black  of  his  lamp  smoke  mixed 
with  water  for  ink.  In  Ihta  imk  the  author  proposes  tliat 
Ihe  integral  molecule  shall  be  rm^rded  as  the  principle  hy 
whirh  the  tpeciea  is  to  be  determined,  and  that  no  other 
speciAe  characters  should  be  admitted  than  those  which 
result  fWim  ihecumposition  or  form  of  the  integral  molecule. 
It  must  howeru-  be  ailmitled  as  an  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal that  the  integral  moleeule  is  not  alvaya  easOy  ascer- 
tained or  characterised. 

'From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of  Dolomieu,*  ob- 
serves Ur.  Thomson,  AnnaU  qf  Philosophy,  vol.  xii.,  p.  166, 
'especially  his  Inter  ones,  the  following  appear  to  be  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  the  bases  of  hb  geological 
system  t 

'  It  appears  highly  probable,  frotn  geometrical  considerm- 
tiona  and  from  the  theory  of  central  forces,  that  the  earth  at 
the  lime  when  it  reoeivea  its  spheroidal  shape  was  in  a  state 
of  fluitlity.  Thb  fluidity  was  probably  neither  the  result  of 
igneous  nision  nor  of  aqueous  solution,  but  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  a  substance  or  substances  with  the  earthy  particles 
Aisible,  like  sulphur,  at  a  moderate  heat,  capable  of  entering 
into  more  rapid  com  bus  lion  when  exposed  to  the  air,  de- 
composing water,  and  inTolring  the  ns  thus  produced  so 
as  to  enter  into  strong  effervescence  when  the  superincum- 
bent pressure  dues  not  exceed  a  given  (quantity. 

*  The  surface  of  this  fluid,  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
combustible  ingredient  which  occasioned  its  fluidity,  would 
at  length  become  eotisolidated,  and  would  envelop  the 
whole  spheruid  with  a  shell  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
fluid  part,  and  therefore  floating  securely  on  its  surfkce; 
this  latter  essential  condition  being  rendered  extremely  pro- 
bable from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  mean  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  globe  is  eonsiderablj  greater  than  that  of  any 
natural  rock  hitherto  known. 

*  The  in  terposition  of  this  solid  shell  of  stony  matter,  a  bad 
oonduetor  of  heat,  between  the  liquid  and  gaseous  portions 
of  the  globe,  would  enable  the  aqueous  and  other  easily-con- 
densible  vatKnirs  to  separate  themselves  from  the  perma- 
nently-elastie  gases,  and  thus  the  matter  of  the  globe  would 
be  arranged  in  four  concentrie  spheroids  according  to  their 
respective  graiities :  namely,  the  liquid  central  portion,  the 
solid  stony,  the  liquid  aqueous,  and  the  permanently  elastic. 
As  the  water  petutrated  through  the  stony  portion  to  the 
nearest  fluid  part,  it  would  be  gradually  decomposed,  the 
consolidation  would  proceed  downwards,  the  newly  consoli- 
dated part  would  enlaj^  in  bulk,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
elastic  expansion  of  the  hydrogenous  base  of  the  decom- 
posed water,  would  occasion  rius  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude in  the  supwincumbent  mass.  Some  of  the  larger  of 
these  rifts  would  open  a  Awe  commnnieation  between  the 
ooean  and  the  ftuid  oential  mass,  a  torrent  of  mim  would 
rush  down,  and  the  eflTervescenee  occasioned  by  its  decom- 

Cisition  would  produoe  the  first  submarine  toIcmkw.  The 
va  thus  ejected  would  in  time  raise  the  month  of  the  vol- 
eano  above  the  surlhce  of  the  water,  when  it  would  either 
become  quiesoent,  or,  if  supplied  laterally  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  would  assume  the  character  of  a  proper 
volcano,  or  burning  mountain.  The  secondary  rocks,  t.0.aU 
those  which  either  themselves  contain  oiK^nic  remains  or 
are  associated  with  those  which  do,  were  deposited  from  so- 
lution or  suspension  in  water.  By  the  deposition  of  these, 
and  the  increase  by  consolidation  of  the  pnmitive  rocks,  the 
thickness  of  the  mass  incumbent  above  the  central  fluid  is 
continually  increasing ;  and  those  causes  which  antiently 
broke  through  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  are  now  rare^ 
able  to  produce  tlie  same  effect ;  hence  the  greater  magni- 
tude  and  flrequonry  of  voleanio  eruptions  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  earth  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  elevation  of  large 
mountainous  or  continental  tracts  abo\'e  the  general  level 
no  longer  takes  plat;e;  and  thus  the  surfiiceof  theglube  has 
become  a  safe  and  proper  habitation  for  man  and  other  ani- 
mals. If  the  land  animals  were  created  as  early  as  possible, 
that  is,  while  the  ji^reat  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  above- 
mentioned  were  stdl  in  process,  many  of  the  moat  antient  tra- 
ditions of  deluges  widffthercatactiopbaa  Buy  boftmndMion 


'  The  fluidity  of  the  central  part  of  the  globe,  and  its  eon- 
neotieu  with  the  active  volcanus,  affords  a  plausible  theory 
ef  eartbauakes,  and  particularly  accounts  for  the  propan- 
tien  ef  tne  shock*  wim  diminiahing  intenai^,  to  great  cua* 
tances. 

*The  crystals  of  hornblende,  of  felspar,  flee*  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  most  lavas,  are,  according  to  this  theory, 
net  tluwe  component  ingredients  of  rocka  wliieh  Imve  re 
sisted  tho  heat  while  the  other  substances  associated  with 
diem  have  been  melted ;  nor  are  thqr  the  result  of  tho  alow 
cooling  of  a  vitreous  mass,  but  are  produced  by  crystallisa- 
tion in  the  central  fluid,  and  are  accumulated,  on  account 
of  their  inf^ior  specific  gravity,  about  its  surihee,  toge- 
ther with  the  peeuliar  indammaUe  matter  in  which  they 
float,  whence  uey  an  disengaged  during  voksnio  erup- 
tions.* 

DOLOMITE,  a  variety  of  magnesian  limestone  first  no- 
ticed by  Dolomieu.  It  occurs  mostly  massive,  and  in 
mountain  masses ;  it  is  usually  white,  sometimes  greyish  oi 
yellowish ;  its  stniotore  is  sometimes  slaty ;  it  is  frequently 
translucent  on  tiu  edgos.  It  is  softer  tun  oommon  lime 
stone. 

The  Apennines  are  pnrtly  oomposed  of  di4Mnit«k  and  it 
occurs  at  lona.  Sometimea  it  is  met  with  in  veins  aocom- 
panied  by  quarts,  carbonate  of  lime,  &e.  The  dolomite  uf 
the  Apennines  consists  of  59  carbonate  of  Ume  and  40 

carbonate  of  magnesia:  it  contains  a  variable  quantity  oi 
oxide  of  iron. 

Compact  Dolomite  or  Oyrkqfflan  n  snow  white,  and  ver) 
compaot.  The  surfkce,  when  newly  broken,  is  scarcely 
shinmg,  and  the  fragments,  which  are  sharp,  are  translucent 
on  the  edges ;  the  fracture  is  flat  conchoidal,  and  its  hard- 
ness is  considerable.  It  occurs  in  veins  traversing  ser- 
pentine between  Ourboff  (whence  its  name)  and  Aggsbacfa. 
in  Lower  Austria,  According  to  Klaproth,  it  consists  of 
oarbonale  of  lime  70.60,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  29.50. 

DOLPHIN.  Oynatss.] 

DOMBES,  a  principality  in  France,  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Sadne ;  one  of  the  divisions  existing  beftnv  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  eonststed  of  two  portions  separated  fimn  each  other 
by  an  intervening  part  of  the  district  of  Bresse  by  which 
the  eastora  portion  was  entindy  surroondod.  The  western 
portion  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lyonnois,  Beaujolaia, 
and  Maconnois,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Sa5ne ;  on  the  south,  by  the  districts  of  F^o-Lyonnou 
and  Bresse ;  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  Bresse.  It . 
now  comprehended  in  the  department  of  the  Ain.  It 
contained  seven  towns,  among  which  ware  Tr£voux,  the 
capital,  and  Thoisaey.  Dombes  was  governed  by  sovereign 
princes  of  its  own,  who  derived  a  considetable  revenue  from 
it,  until  the  year  1762,  when  the  reigning  prince  exchanged 
his  principality  fbr  the  dudiy  of  Oisors  m  Normandy,  and 
other  lands.  Dombes  was  nnited  to  the  enwn;  but  re- 
tained itfi  *  parlement,'  or  local  civil  court. 

IXyMBEYA,  a  name  given  by  botanists  to  a  Stercu- 
liaceons  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees  imubitiii^  the  Bastlndiee 
and  the  Isles  of  Franee.  Boutfaoi,  and  Madagascar.  They 
have  a  flve^parted  persistent  o^rs,  snmunded  by  a  three- 
leaved  nniutwal  mvolncd.  The  petab  are  five.  The 
stamens  are  fhnn  fifteen  to  twenty,  sonraely  monadelphoua, 
five  of  thrai  being  sterile,  with  from  two  to  three  fertile  ones 
between  each  sterile  stamen.  The  name  Dombeya  was  also 
ap^ied  to  the  plant  now  called  AraHcaria  exeelea. 

IX>MB.  The  mmthematiesl  theory  ofa  dosu,  so  ftr  as 
ecnaidsiBtioM  nquiaite  Ibr  seowi^  are  eoneemsdp  is  more 
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mpta  tb«i  that  of  an  oroli.  ImagiMtwo  vertioal  pltnes 
fuuag  through  the  axis  of  a  dome,  and  making  a  small 
anglfl  with  each  other.  These  planes  intercept  (as  in  the 
cut)  two  gymmetiicaUy  omiosite  slices  of  the  dome,  which 
tead  to  support  each  other  at  the  crown.  This  support 
might  be  made  eomplete  and  effectual  upon  principles  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Arch  ;  so  that  in  fact  each  small  slice 
of  the  dome,  with  its  opposite,  might  compose  a  balanced 
irch.  Any  slice  of  such  a  dome  is  supported  by  the  oppo- 
9t0  one  only,  so  that  all  the  rest  might  be  taken  away. 
No*  suppose  such  a  dome  to  be  consb'ucted  upon  an  inte- 
rior cenuuring,  of  which  howerer  the  arches  are  not  separ 
nuly  halantxid,  in  consequenoe  of  the  weight  of  A  F  K  oe- 
isg  10  great  that  the  resultant  of  this  we^;ht  and  the  hori- 
uotal  thrust  at  A  fUl»  obliquely,  not  being,  as  in  a  ba- 
linoed  arch,  perpendicular  to  P  K,  hut  cutting  the  line  K  P 
produfed  towvda  the  axis.  Still  thi*  dome  cannot  &U :  for 
iinee  every  part  of  the  horiioatal  course  of  stones  has  the 
MOW  tenwocy  to  &11  inwards,  these  pressures  inwards  can- 
not produce  any  effect,  except  a  lateral  pressure  of  each 
slice  upon  the  two  which  are  vertically  contiguous.  Hence 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  dome  u  simply  this,  that 
ibeveight  of  any  portion  A  M  P  K  must  be  too  great  for 
a  balanced  arch.  \}\ioa  this  same  principle  a  dome  may 
ncn  be  constructed  with  a  concave  exterior :  and  in  a  dome 
of  eoDvex  extericH*  a  portion  of  the  crown  may  he  removed, 
31  is  the  ease  whan  the  bnildiag  is  surmounted  by  a  lan- 
tem.  The  teadeney  of  the  upper  part  to  fitll  inwarns  being 
equal  all  round,  each  stone  is  supported  by  tboaa  adlaoeaL 

From  the  preceding  it  appears  that  it  would  be  (m  eom< 
pamoa  with  an  arch)  easy  to  construct  a  dome  with  per- 
bctly  polished  stonei^  and  without  cement  The  fHction  of 
tbe  atones  and  the  tenacity  of  the  cements  are  of  course  ad- 
Jilional  securities.  The  part  in  which  the  construction  is 
wnkest  will  be  near  the  oaae,  more  particularly  if  the  joints 
become  nearly  horizontal  at  the  hasa,  or  if  the  ciroumfe- 
reoK  at  the  base  he  very  considerable.  This  weak  point  is 
lieaerally  secured  in  practice  by  bringing  strong  chains  or 
bjops  round  the  horizontal  courses  at  the  interior  of  the 
biia  I^.  Robison  says  '  The  immense  addition  of  strength 
which  may  be  derived  from  hooping  lai^ly  compensates 
fiif  all  defects ;  and  there  are  hardly  any  Ix>unds  to  the  ex- 
leut  to  which  a  very  thin  dome  vaulting  may  be  carried 
vlien  it  is  hooped  or  fruned  in  the  dinetioii  of  tb«  bori- 
lonul  nraraei.'  This  system  of  internal  hooping  is  every 
vay  prelamble  to  relianoe  upon  cemanta,  and  mar,  without 
mtmerence  with  the  wnamental  part  of  the  oedgn.  be 
earned  to  any  length.  Among  other  advantages,  a  dome 
may  be  made  by  means  of  it  to  riseTCrtieaUyfrnm  the  bnei 
vhifh  eanaot  be  the  ease  in  an  arch. 

The  thicknees  of  a  dome  ^lould  increaae  towards  the  base. 
A  perfectly  spherical  dome,  that  is,  a  segment  of  a  hollow 
thetl  cut  off  by  a  plane,  and  therefore  of  uniform  thickness, 
«ill  atand  securely  if  the  aroh  of  the  generating  circle  sub* 
(end  at  the  centre  less  than  ft  1  ^  4»'.  The  law  of  the  thick- 
Ms>  Btressafy  to  seeurs  equililmum  is  as  follows: 

A 


Im  the  dome  be  formed  ^  the  revolution  of  AV  and 
B  W,  and  let  P  K,  the  joint  of  one  of  the  stones,  be  always 
pcrpendieolar  to  the  ir.terior  curve ;  which  is  usually  the  case 
mntctioe.  Let  A M  *  ir,  M  P  «  P K  x.  arc  B  P  =  f ; 
Kn  lit  p  be  any  constant  greater  than  unity,  and  A  any 
^oMant  whatever.  Hun  therv  will  be  equilibrium,  the 
•quttion  si  BPW  being  given.  If 

Ap/^faV""*    i- *f 
or'WagaingtoKOB,  md^the  xadiusof  cnmtun 
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For  the  demonstration  of  this  formula,  see  Ventaroli'a  Jf«< 
chanict  (Craswell's  transIationX  or  Rohiaon's  Medianieal 
/^ihsophff.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that  p  should  be  a  con- 
stant :  a  roference  to  ttie  work  flist  cited  will  show  how  to 
proceed  on  the  suppoeition  that  it  is  a  faction  of  x  greatu 
than  unity. 

DOM  E,  a  term  applied  to  a  covering  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  a  building.  The  Germans  call  it  Dom,  and  the  Italians 
Duomn,  and  apply  the  term  to  the  principal  church  of  • 
city,  although  the'  building  may  not  have  any  spherical  or 
polygcmal  dome.  From  this  and  other  circumstances  we  may 
infer  the  term  to  be  (Urived  from  the  Latin  Domtu,  house. 

Hw  remains  of  antient  domes  ara  generally  spheric^  in 
their  form,  and  built  of  stone  or  tufo. 

The  word  dome  is  applied  to  the  external  part  of  the  sphe- 
rical or  polygonal  roof,  and  cupola  to  the  internal  pert. 
Cupola  is  derived  from  the  Italian  cuvo,  deep,  whence  also 
our  word  cup.  But  cupola  and  acme  are  often  used 
sjmonymously,  although  perhaps  incorrectly. 

Ruins  of  numerous  dumes  still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  principal  in  and  near  Rome  an 
the  Pantheon  ana  the  temples  of  Bacchus,  Vesta,  Romulus, 
Hercules.  Cybele,  Neptune,  and  Venus,  and  also  some  of 
the  Chambers  of  the  Thermse. 

The  most  magnificent  dome  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  suppmed  to  be  a  chamber  or  the  great  baths  of 
Agrippa.   The  diameter  of  the  dome  internally  is  142  ft 

in,  with  ■  eimtlar  opening  at  the  top  in  the  centre  28  ft. 
6  in.  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  top  of 
the  attie  is  70  ft  8  in.  Internally  it  is  decorated  with  five 
rows  of  square  compartments.  £aeh  row  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  immediately  above  it,  as  they  converge  to- 
wa^  the  lop.  The  large  squares,  idl  of  which  aro  rather 
more  than  1 2  feet  each  way,  contain  four  smaller  squares  sunk 
one  within  the  other.  It  is  supposed  that  these  squares  were 
decorated  with  plates  of  silver,  from  some  fragments  of  that 
metal  having  been  found  on  them.  The  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  dome  was  decorated  with  an  ornamented  bronze 
moulding,  gilt.  The  external  part  of  the  dome  appears  b!so 
to  have  ^n  decorated  with  bands  of  bronze.  ConstantiusII. 
removed  the  silver  and  bronse  with  which  tlie  building  was 
decorated.  The  hue  of  the  dome  externally  consists  of  a 
large  pUnUi  with  six  smaller  plinths  or  steps  above  it ;  and 
in  the  eurre  of  the  dome  a  n^ht  of  steps  is  fbrmed  whi<^ 
leads  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  From  the 
drawings  of  the  urchitect  S^lio  it  appears  that  flights  of 
steps  were  formed  at  inten'als  all  round  the  dome,  whidi 
are  now  covered  with  the  lead  placed  then  by  order  of 
Vrban  VIII.  The  dome  is  constiuoted  of  bricks  and  rubble. 
Sunk  bands  round  the  hollow  squares  or  caissons  appear  to 
be  formed  in  brick,  and  the  other  parts  in  tufo  and  pumice 
stone.  The  thickness  of  the  dome  oPthe  Pantheon  is  about 
1 7  It  at  the  ba^  5  ft.  1^  in.  at  the  top  of  the  highest  step,  and 
4  ft  7  in.  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  circular  wall  which 
supports  the  dome  is  20  ft  thick.  This  wall  is  however  di- 
vided by  several  large  openings,  and  is  furnished  with  dis 
cbargii^  arches  of  brick.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  dome 
of  the  Panthem  was  executed  by  means  of  m  centering  of 
wood  with  the  holtow  squares  formed  in  relief  upon-  ».  as 
was  aftsrwvds  done  in  oonstruoting  the  great  vaulting  of 
St  Peter's. 

The  dome  of  one  of  the  chamhera  of  the  Therms  of  Ca- 
racalb  was  1 1 1  fbet  in  diameter.  In  the  Tbermn  of  "Htus 
there  are  two  domes  each  84  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  baths 
of  Constantine  there  was  one  of  76  feet  There  wore  three 
domes  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  of  which  two  still  remain ; 
one  is  73  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  62  feet  3 
inches.  Judging  from  those  that  remain,  there  is  evciy 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Thennio  they  were  all  lighted 
fh>m  above,  like  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon.  Near  Pozzuoli 
there  is  a  very  perfect  circular  building,  with  a  dome  96  feet 
in  diameter,  built  of  volcanic  tufo  and  pumice  stone.  The 
temple  of  Minerva  Me<lira.  without  the  wails  of  Rome,  waa 
on  the  plan  a  polygonal  dome  of  ten  sides  built  of  brick  and 
pumice  stone.  This  buildii^  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
anv  openinj;  at  the  top. 

The  antients  appear  to  have  constmeted  domes  oa 
corbels.  At  Catmma  there  is  a  spherical  dome  which  coven 
a  square  vestibnie;  and  in  one  of  the  octagonal  rooms  of 
the  enclosuresurrounding  the  baths  ofC^rBca.la the  corbels 
still  remain  whioh  nkost  probably  supported  ^e^dome  of  the 

ehsmber.  Diqitizedbv  VjQOQfC 

TitB  dome  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  UinsnaBliiioM^  built  iCIba 
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reign  of  Jaatinian,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  earliest 
constructed  after  those  of  the  Romans.  Antbemius  of  Tralles 
and  Isidorus  of  Miletus  were  the  architects.  The  present 
dome,  however,  was  reconstructed  hy  the  nephew  of  Isidorus. 
It  rests  on  the  square  formed  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of 
the  Greek  cross :  the  diameter  is  about  111  feet,  and  the  dome 
40  feet  hiffh.  The  dome  is  supported-  by  four  corbeUings 
placed  in  the  angles  of  the  square.  The  corbels  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  kind  of  oomioe  wbidi  supports  a  circular  gal- 
lery. The  lower  part  ct  the  dome  is  pierced  with  a  row  of 
small  windows  adorned  with  columns  on  the  exterior.  Ex- 
ternally the  dome  is  divided  by  projecting  ribs,  rounded  aud 
covered  with  lead.  The  top  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  or 
finishing  like  a  baluster,  on  which  is  a  cross.  The  dome  of 
Anthemius  and  Isidorus  was  not  so  high,  and  was  partly  de- 
stroyed twen^-one  years  after  its  construction  hy  an  earth- 
quake during  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  In  the  reconstruction 
the  nephew  of  Anthemius  used  very  light  white  bricks,  only 
one  fimi  the  weight  of  common  bricks,  which  are  to 
have  been  made  in  Rhodes.  It  appears  from  the  history 
and  description  of  the  building  of  Santa  Sophia,  by  Froco- 
pius,  that  the  architects  encountered  many  difficulties,  which 
arose  probably  from  not  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tlie  principles  on  which  domes  should  be  construetBd.  (Pro- 
copiUB,  rtpi  tnap&ntVf  lib.  L  cap.  V 

The  diune  of  San.  Vitale,  at  Rarunan,  wnich  is  eon- 
sideretl  to  be  more  antient  than  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  is 
curioLsly  constructed.  The  tower  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
dome  is  a  regular  octagon,  which  is  supported  by  ei^t  piers 
placed  at  the  angles  of  the  dome.  Between  these  angles 
aro  seven  tall  niches  divided  into  two  stories.  The  lower 
part  of  these  niches  is  open,  and  ornamented  with  columns, 
like  Santa  Sophia.  The  eighth  side  of  the  dome  is  pierced 
with  a  ^reat  arch  forming  an  entranoe.  This  arch  is  of  the 
same  dtameter  ind  the  sanw  elevation  aa  Uto  nkliei.  The 


wall  above  the  niches  and  areh,  which  is  without  openings 
sustains  a  hemispherical  dome,  the  plan  being  a  circle 
scribed  within  a  regular  octagon.  Corbels  are  not  em- 
ployed as  at  Santa  Sophia,  but  the  arches  support  the 
gathering  over,  or  oorbelltng,  which  forms  the  circular 
base  of  the  dome.  Tho  base  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with 
eight  windows,  each  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  column 
which  supports  two  small  arches.  The  dome  itself  is  built 
with  a  double  row  of  pipes,  hollow  at  one  end  and  pointed 
at  the  other,  the  point  of  one  being  placed  in  the  hollow  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  thus  conunued  in  a  gentle  apiral 
line  until  they  flniafa  at  the  toi>.  Between  the  top  of  the 
small  arched  windows  and  the  pipea  there  is  a  cnutnietioa 
formed  with  vases,  not  unlike  the  system  adopted  m  the 
circus  of  Caracalla.  [CiRCca,  vol.  vii.,  p.  197.]  The  donoe 
iiself  is  covered  with  mortar  both  within  and  without 

The  church  of  San  Marco  at  Venice,  built  in  the  tenth 
century^  by  order  of  Pietro  Orseolo,  the  then  dc^,  is  deco- 
rated with  five  domes.  One  of  these,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  is  much  \bx^  than  the  others.  Each  dtwoe 
is  enclosed  within  four  pieces  of  soni-cylindrical  vaultings 
together  forming  a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four 
corbels,  which  gather  in  the  circular  base  of  each  dome.. 
The  lower  part  of  the  ctome  is  piertwd  with  st&all  wuiaova. 
The  interior  is  cohered  with  mosaic,  and  the  top  of  the  dome 
is  terminated  with  a  Anishiqg  on  which  ia  a  eniaa.  In  1 623 
the  d(^  Andrea  Gritti,  caused  the  domaa  to  be  repaired, 
and  Suiaovittus,  the  architect,  restored  in  a  great  meaauM 
the  sui^rts,  and  placed  (at  about  one  thira  itf  ita  height 
a  great  circle  of  iron  round  the  lai^  dome  to  prevent  ita 
laiiing ;  a  precaution  which  has  been  completely  successftiL 
The  other  domes  are  not  so  well  preserved.  In  1729  one 
of  the  smaller  domes  was  in  danger  of  billing,  from  the 
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the  WDodaa  hooA,  and  a  eirele  of  ironplaeed  without  the 
dome  near  its  bue.  In  1735  Andrew  Tirali,  the  architect 
to  the  church,  placed  an  iron  circle  round  the  dome  which 
is  new  the  great  gate,  on  account  of  some  smill  frac- 
tures which  were  then  perceived.  It  however,  the  other 
domes  we  ooutmeted  with  a  wooden  bond,  it  is  very  pro- 
baUe  that  they  will  eventually  &11  nnless  steps  be  taken  in 
time  to  rsmove  the  timber.  By  the  use  however  of  corro- 
sive auUimat^  now  used  in  Kyan's  patent  for  [Hesorving 
wood  from  the  dry  rot;  wood  may  be  used  in  tlu  eonstmo- 
tion  of  domM  with  miiteb  mora  aeomity  as  regards  dnra- 
biUtr. 

The  celebrated  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  built  by 
Bnmeleechi,  is  fiur  superior  in  construction  to  the  domes  of 
Santa  Sophia  and  San  Marco.  Bnmeleschi  first  constructed 
the  octagon  toww  which  supports  the  dome.  Each  fece  of 
the  tower  is  pierced  with  a  circular  window ;  the  walls  are 
17  feet  thick,  and  the  cornice  which  terminates  the  tower 
s  1 75  fbet  from  the  gronnd.  Ftam  this  oomioe  rises  the 
^uble  dome. 

The  external  dome  is  7  ft.  1 0  in.  thick  at  the  base.  The 
internal  dome,  which  is  connected  at  the  angles  with  the 
estenial  dome,  is  139  ft  in  diameter  and  133  ft.  h^h  from 
the  top  of  the  internal  oomioe  of  the  tower  to  the  eye  of 
thelanteni.  This  dome  hss  eight  anrie%fiiTminK  a  species 
tjf  Ootlde  vaul^  and  waa  the  flist  double  dome  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Some  time  aft«r  the  dome  was  finished, 
sesenl  flrutmes  wem  perceiTed  in  i^  which  were  owiqir  to 
settlements  in  the  masonry;  but  the  fractures  were  mled 
up,  and  DO  new  signs  of  settlement  have  showed  themselves 
mince. 

The  first  modem  dome  constructed  in  Rome  was  that  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Ijoretto.  It  was  commenced  in 
1307  by  Antonio  Sangallo.  The  dome,  which  is  double,  is 
circular  on  the  plan.  The  internal  dome  is  constructed  on 
double  oonsotes,  instead  of  corbellings.  The  double  con- 
scAes  are  crowned  with  a  small  cornice,  fbrming  an  impost 
for  e^ht  arehes.  from  the  upper  prt  of  which  springs  the 
iome.  On  the  top  is  a  lantern  light,  whidi  is  not  apparent 
external^.  Up  to  this  time  domes  had  been  oonstruoted 
on  mUs  and  eorhE^ngs ;  but  in  St  Peter*s  at  Rome  a  new 
plan  was  adopted.  The  dome  of  St  Peter's  stands  upon 
four  pier^  61  ft  II  in.  high,  and  30  ft.  10  in.  thick,  mea- 
sured in  a  straight  line  with  the  arches.  From  the  arr,hes 
spring  the  corbeUmgs,  whidi  are  finished  l^^in  entabla- 
ture. Dpon  this  entablature  is  a  plinth.  The  plinth  is 
externally  an  octagon,  and  internally  a  circle.  The  external 
diameter  of  the  ootagon  is  192  ft  9  in.,  and  the  internal 
eirde  134  ft.  6^  the  thinnest  pert  of  the  wall,  be- 
tween the  octagon  and  the  circle,  is  29  ft  3  in.  On  the 
plinth  is  a  cireular  stylobate,  28  ft  6^  in.  thick.  This  thick- 
ness is  divided  into  three  parts  hy  a  circular  passage,  5  ft 
10  in.  wide :  the  two  walls  on  each  side  of  this  passage  are, 
respectively,  the  internal  wall  1 4  ft  7^  in.  thick,  and  the 
external  8  ft.  In  the  intonal  wall  are  other  snwUer  paa- 
sage%  3  ft  10  in.  wide^  fiaming  flights  of  steps  oommuni- 
cating  with  the  fbur  spiral  staircases  fismed  in  the  thickness 

the  wall  of  the  drum  of  the  dome.  Above  Uie  circular 
itflobate,  which  is  12  ft  4}  in.  high,  is  placed  the  dmm 
of  the  draie,  which  is  10  ft  1}  in.  thick,  measured  to  the 
iDside  line  of  the  pilasters,  which  deoorate  the  interior  of 
the  dome.  The  pilasters  themselves  are  1*78  ft.  thick  in 
sddittor-  The  construction  is  formed  of  rubble  and  frag- 
ments cf  brick.  The  interior  is  lined  with  bricks  stuccoed. 
External^  the  work  is  heed  with  thin  slabs  of  travertine 
stooe.  The  drum  is  pierced  with  16  windows,  9  ft  3}  in. 
wide  and  17  ft  high.  The  walls  are  strengthened  on  the 
outside,  between  the  windows,  with  IS  buttresses,  con- 
structed with  solid  masonry.  These  buttresses  are  13  ft. 
3  io.  wide  and  91  ft.  6  in.  in  height  ftom  the  base  to  the 
iof  at  the  eotaUatare.  Each  buttarem  is  decomted  and 
ttmgtfaened  with  half  pilasten,  and  terminates  with  two 
coupled  eolumns  engaged,  the  diuneter  of  which  is  4  ft. :  the 
order  is  Corinthian.  When  the  base  of  the  dome  had  been 
built  to  the  he^t  of  the  entablature  of  the  drum,  Michel 
Angido  d^ ;  but  some  time  before  his  death  he  had  caused 
s  Wooden  model  to  be  made,  with  ample  details,  to  which  he 
added  drawi^s  and  instructions.  After  his  death  Pirro 
Ligorio  and  Vignola  were  appointed  the  architects.  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  the  pupil  of  V  ignola,  followed  bis  master  as 
zrcbitect  to  the  eathedral ;  but  though  the  de»gns  of 
Hichel  Angelo  were  strictly  Ibllowed,  the  dome  itself  was 
BOustnirtedTOdsr  &e  ymttttoate  of  Sixtm  Y.  Sixtosgave 


Giacomo  della  Porta  as  a  ecdlewoe  Domenieo  Fontana,  ty 
whom  the  dome  was  construote£ 

On  the  constructionB.of  Michel  Angelo  a  cireular  attic 
was  first  formed,  19ft.  2^  in.  high  and  9  ft.  7  in.  thick. 
This  attic  is  strengthened  externally  by  16  projections. 
2  ft.  1 1  in.  deep  and  6  ft  4^  in.  wide,  placed  over  the  but- 
tresses of  the  dome.  On  the  attie  rises  the  double  dome, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  at  the  base,  is  138  ft.  5  in. 
The  cnm  extemally  is  an  are  of  a  ctrole  vhoae  zadins  is 

84  ft.  1-62  in.  To  the  heieht  of  27  ft  8  in.  fkom  the  attte 
the  dome  is  soUd.  At  the  base  the  thickness  is  9  ft  7  in. ; 
and  as  the  extonal  dome  is  raised  higher  than  the  internal 
dome,  the  thickness  is  increased  as  the  curve  ascends,  so  that 
where  the  dome  is  divided  the  thickness  is  11  ft  4  in.  The 
circular  space  which  divides  the  two  domes  is  3  ft  2^  in. 
wide ;  the  internal  dbme  is  6  ft  4  in.  thick ;  and  the  height 
from  the  attic  to  the  opening  of  the  lantern  is  S3  ft.  10  in. 
The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  24  ft.  10  in.  The  external 
dome  is  2  ft  1 0^  in.  thick  where  it  separates  itself  from 
the  internal  dome ;  and  it  is  strengthened  exteraally  by  16 
projecting  bands  of  the  same  thickness.  The  dome  is 
piwced  with  three  rows  of  small  windows.  As  the  curves  of 
the  dome  an  not  concentric,  the  space  between  them  be> 
comes  widn  as  it  rises ;  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the  lan- 
tern the  space  is  10  feet  wide.  These  donkes  are  joined 
tf^ether  1^  16  walls  or  tpvn,  diminishing  in  Sickness  as 
they  ascend  to  the  lantom ;  at  the  base  they  are  8  ft  thick, 
and  at  the  summit  3  ft  The  base  of  the  lantern  is  arched, 
and  pierced  with  small  windows.  Above  the  two  domes  k 
a  circular  platform,  surrounded  with  an  iron  gallery.  In 
the  centre  rises  the  lantwn,  on  a  stylobate  broken  into  16 
parts,  forming  projecting  pedestals,  above  which  are  but* 
tresses  similar  to  ibe  buttresses  of  the  drum,  decorated 
externally  with  coupled  lonte  columns,  17^  in.  in  diameter. 
The  space  between  the  buttresses  is  'filled  with  arched 
openings,  which  give  light  to  \he  lantern.  The  external 
diameter  of  the  lantern  is  39  ft ;  the  internal  diameter 

85  ft.  16|  in. ;  and  the  height  from  the  platform  to  the  top 
of  the  crass  is  89  ft  7^  in.  The  whole  height  flrom  the 
external  plinth  of  the  dome  to  the  cross,  is  263  ft  llie 
total  heipit  fhnn  the  pavement  is  437  ft  3  in.  The  total 
height  internally,  to  the  top  of  the  dome  of  the  lantern,  is 
887  ft. 

Sixtus  T.  covered  the  external  dome  with  lead,  and  the 
bsmds  with  bronze  gOt    One  hundred  thousand  laree 

Sieces  of  wood  were  used  in  making  the  centering  of  the 
omes,  which  was  so  admirably  constructed,  that  it  appeared 
suspended  in  the  air.  (See  the  drawings  m  the  work  by 
Fontana,  on  the  construction  of  this  dome.)  This  centering 
was  more  for  the  purpose  of  a  scafiblding  for  the  materials 
and  workmen,  than  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  double 
dome.  During  the  construction  of  the  dome  it  is  believed 
that  only  two  circles  of  iron  wen  plaoed  round  the  masonry, 
one  oS  which  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  internal  domsh 
a*"  about  36  .feet  from  its  springing,  and  one  fbot  above  die 
.  divinon  of  the  domes.  The  bands  vt  iron  of  which  this  circle 
is  composed  are  3  in.  wide  by  If  in.  thick.  A  similar  circle 
is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  solid  part  of  the  dome,  at 
about  1 7  feet  6  inches  above  the  springing  of  the  internal 
dome.  Near  the  top  of  the  internal  dome  there  are  several 
h61es,  at  the  bottom  of  which  upright  iron  bars  appear. 
These  bars  are  said  to  be  the  connecting  rods  which  keep 
toother  other  circles  of  iron  placed  at  difierent  heights 
within  the  masonry,  which  are  fmslly  terminated  by  a  cirolB 
round  the  eye  of  the  dome. 

The  domes  were  constructed  with  such  baste,  dut  suffi- 
cient time  was  not  allowed  to  the  work  to  form  solid  beds 
as  it  was  carried  up,  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  vertical  settlements  took  place,  and  the  circle  of  iron 
round  the  internal  dome  was  fractured.  To  obviate  the 
danger  arising  flrom  these  setdements,  six  circles  of  iron 
were  placed  round  the  external  dome  at  dif^nt  heights* 
and  the  broken  drcle  of  the  internal  dome  was  repaired. 
The  first  circle  was  pteced  above  the  cornice  of  the  external 
stylobate,  or  continuous  plinth,  on  Vhich  the  buttresses 
stand ;  the  second  circle  was  placed  above  the  cornice  of 
the  buttresses,  the  ttnrd  above  the  attic  at  the  springing  of 
the  external  dome,  the  fourth  halfway  up  the  external 
dome,  and  the  fifth  under  the  base  of  the  lantern.  A  sixth 
was  sjiortly  after  plased  at  one  foot  below  where  the  dome 
divides  itself.  The  iron  bands  are  flat,  from  16  to  17  feet 
long,  31  inches  wid^  and  2ft  in.  thick.  At  one  end, of  the 
pieces  of  iiCn  a  hole  is  mad^gtU^^UbiBi-WM^bM 
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ap  and  pused  through  the  eye  of  the  next  band.  The 
whole  of  these  bands  are  fixed  with  iron  wedges,  driven 
into  the  rubble  with  mallets.  Sheets  of  lead  are  placed 
under  the  iron  circles.  In  the  '  Kiicydop^ie  M^thodique* 
Cum  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  fractures  of  the 
dome,  and  the  means  employed  to  repair  them.  ('  Coupole,' 
Encyclopidie  MStkodigue, '  Architecture.*) 

The  dome  of  St,  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  h  placed  over 
the  intersection  of  the  four  naves.  Tlie  ground  plan  is  a 
r^ular  octagon,  each  face  of  which  is  44  feet  8f  inches 
wide:  four  of  these  eides  are  formed  by  the  four  great 
arches  of  the  naves  ^  the  other  four  sides  are  formed  by  false 
arches  of  the  same  sisa ;  in  each  of  these  arches  there 
is  a  great  niche,  the  base  of  which  is  pierced  with  two 
azebes.  By  this  means  eight  supports  are  obtained  instead 
<^  four,  and  the  oorbellings  do  not  project  too  much,  sa  in 
other  similar  constructions.  The  oorbellings  gather  in  a 
circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  104  feet  4  uicbes,  the 
octagon  baso  being  107  feat.  The  oorbellings  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  complete  entablature  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
decorated  with  consoles-  The  drum  is  set  back  3  feet  2^ 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  frieze,  and  this  intermediate 
space  is  occupied  by  two  steps  and  a  seat  The  cornice  is 
98  feet  91  inches  from  the  pavement.  The  height  of  the 
drum  from  the  top  of  the  seat  is  62  feet  6^  inches  to  the 
springing  of  the  internal  dome.  The  wall  forming  the  drum 
is  inclined  internally  4  feet  111  inches,  or  about  the  \2tik 
part  of  height  This  was  Oesigned  by  the  architect  to 
increase  the  reustance  of  the  walls  to  the  united  pressure  of 
the  large  internal  nnlt  and  the  conical  dome  wfaicb  carries 
the  lantern. 

The  interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with  a  continuous 
strlobata,  on  which  is  an  wder  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  The 
32  spaces  between  the  pilasters  are  filled  with  24  windows 
and  eight  large  niches.  Externally  the  drum  is  deconMed 
with  an  ordv  of  32  Corinthian  columns  eng^ed,  which  are 
united  to  the  wall  of  the  drum  by  eight  solid  constructicns 
in  masonry.  In  each  space  between  the  constructioDs  there 
are  three  intercolum nations,  the  columns  being  joined  at 
their  bases  by  walls  pierced  with  arches.  The  external 
colonnade  is  surmounted  by.an  entablature,  with  a  mutuled 
cornice,  on  which  is  a  balustrade;  behind  this  is  a  tOTraee, 
formed  by  the  reoessing  back.  The  attic  is  22  fcet  4}  indias 
high  firom  the  top  of  the  balu^rade  to  the  under  tide  of  the 
cornice  of  the  attic  Above  the  internal  order  of  the  drum 
rises  the  interior  dome,  the  diameter  of  which  at  the  spring- 
ing is  1 02  feet  ^  inches  by  51  feet  in  height  The  top  the 
dome  has  a  circular  opening  14  feet  1 0|  inches  in  diameter. 

Above  the  attic  are  two  steps,  from  which  the  external 
dome  springs.  The  external  dome  is  constructed  of  wood, 
covered  with  lead,  and  decorated  with  projecting  ribs  forming 
pannels,  curved  at  the  ends.  This  dome  terminates  with  a 
finishing  which  joins  the  base  of  the  lantern :  the  circular 
^Uery  formed  on  the  finishing  is  274  feet  9  inches  above 
the  pavement  of  the  nave.  The  lantern  is  supported  on  a 
conical  tower,  terminated  by  a  spherical  dome.  This  tower, 
which  is  joined  to  the  internal  dome  at  its  base,  disengages 
:tself  from  it  at  the  height  of  8  fbet  6  inches  above  ihe 
springing  of  the  same.  The  psrpendioular  height  of  this 
lower  a  8S  feet  9  inches,  and  the  walls  are  inclined  24  da- 
l^ees  from  the  perpendicular:  the  diameter  of  the  base  is 
100  feet  1  inch  measured  externally,  and  34  feet  1  inch  at 
the  sprineiiig  of  the  spherical  dome  which  finishes  it  The 
wall  of  this  tower  is  huilt  of  brick,  and  is  1  foot  7  inches 
thick,  with  circular  rings  of  masonry,  festened  with  iron 
bands.  The  spherical  aome  at  the  top  of  the  tower  has  an 
opening  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  summit  Between  the 
attic  and  the  wall  of  the  tower  are  32  walls  or  buttresses, 
which  also  serve  to  bear  the  ribs  of  the  wooden  external 
dome. 

About  the  same  time  that  Wren  built  the  dome  of  St 
F&ui's,  Hardouin  Mansard,  a  French  architect,  constructed 
the  dom^  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris,  The  plan  of  this  dome 
is  a  square,  in  which  is  inacrihed  a  Greek  ooss;  in  the 
angles  of  the  square  there  are  four  chapels.  The  dome  is 
raUed  in  the  eentio  of  the  Greek  cross ;  the  base  supporting 
it  is.  an  octagonal  figure,  with  four  targe  and  four  small 
sides.  The  four  small  sides  form  the  faces  of  the  piers  of 
the  dome ;  the  large  sides  are  the  arched  openii^  of  the 
nave  and  transverse  aisles.  A  circular  entablature  »  placed 
oy^ac  the  corbellings,  and  on  the  entablature  is  raised  the 
drum  of  the  dome,  the  diameter  of  which  is  79  feet  9^  inches. 
The  interioc  of  Uw  drum  ia  decorated  with  a  oontinueus 
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s^lobate,  above  which  are  eoupled  pilasters  ef  the  aoinpo- 
site  order,  and  the  wall  is  pierced  with  12  windows.  Xbo 
dome,  which  is  double,  rises  inm  a  springing  eommtm  to 
both.  The  lower  or  internal  dome,  constructed  with  ma. 
sonry,  is  spherical,  and  ia  83  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  open- 
ing or  .eye  at  the  top  53  feet  3  in<^i«  in  diameter,  through 
which  part  of  the  outer  dome  can  be  seen.  The  outer  dome 
is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  constructed  of  stone  at  the  base, 
and  of  brick  above.  Externally  the  dome  is  formed  with 
a  stylobate,on  which  is  a  Corinthian  order  of  columns,  over 
which  is  an  attic  with  pilasters,  and  buttresses  in  the  fomi 
of  consoles.  The  drum  is  fortified  externally  by  eight  pro 
jectionsi  plaoed  two  and  two  above  each  pier  m  the  dcino. 
The  external  dome  is  ftamed  of  wood,  and  covered  vitli 
lead,  like  St  Paul's,  London,  but  the  construeticm  is  much 
heavier.  The  external  dianMter  of  the  dome  is  85  feet  4 
inches,  and  its  height  is  57  feet  2i  inches,  llie  flnishuig 
of  the  dome  is  decorated  with  consoles,  on  which  is  formed 
a  circular  balcony  round  the  base  of  the  lantern,  constructed 
of  wood,  which  is  39  feet  4]  inches  high ;  the  lantern  above  j 
it  with  the  cross,  is  35  feet  4|  inches  high.  The  total  | 
height  from  the  ground  is  330  feet 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  is  oonstruoted  entirely 
of  stone,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is 
supported  by  four  triangular  piers  strengthened  by  engaged 
columns  of  the  Ovinuiian  order.  Tne  four  piers  with 
the  lines  of  the  intermediate  arches  fiain  externally  a  large 
square,  each  side  of  which  is  74  feet  9  inches. 

These  four  pien  are  pierced  above  with  arched  openiuga, 
and  between  the*  piers  with  the  openings  are  large  arches* 
the  diametn-  of  wnich  is  44  feet  11^  inches,  and  the  height 
65  feet  5  inches.  Between  these  ardiea  rise  the  corbellings, 
which  are  gathered  in  to  form  die  aroulu*  plan  of  the  drum. 
The  arches  and  the  corbellings  are  crowned  with  a  lane 
entablature  13  feet  4  inches  high.  The  upper  part  of  the 
cornice  of  the  entablature  is  raised  10]  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment of  the  nave.  The  diameter  taken  at  the  frieze  is  66 
feet  The  internal  drum  which  is  constructed  on  this  enta- 
blature is  55  feet  74  inches  in  height  to  the  springing  of  the 
internal  dome.  The  interior  of  this  drum  is  decorated  with 
a  continuous  stylobate,  which  is  the  basement  of  a  colonnade 
of  16  Corinthian  columns  almost  isolated  fVom  the  wall. 
These  columns  are  35  feet  2}  indies  in  height  Between 
the  columns  are  16  windows;  four  of  which  are  felse.  and 
placed  above  the  fbur  piers  of  lint  dome.  The  cokinnade  is 
crowned  with  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a  largeplinlh 
which  rises  to  the  springing  of  the  internal  dome.  The  in* 
ternal  dome  is  66  feet  8\  inches  in  diamettf  at  the  spring- 
ing, and  is  decorated  with  octagonal  caissons  or  sinkings 
with  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  eye  at  the  top 
of  the  dome  is  31  feet  3i  inches  in  diameter.  Through 
this  eye  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  another  or  intermediate 
dome.  The  external  dome  is  placed  on  a  circular  base 
I  OS  feet  7^  inches  in  diameter  and  square  at  the  bottom. 
The  angles  are  strengthened  b}-  flying  buttresses.  Above 
the  corbellings  a  circular  wall  is  constructed,  forming  an 
external  continuous  styloba'e  which  supports  an  external 
colonnade.  The  external  colonnade  constructed  on  the 
s^lobate  forms  a  peristyle  round  the  dome,  and  is  com- 
pOBed  of  32  igolated  columiw  of  the  Corinthian  order  36  feet 
9}  inches  high.  This  eolonnade  is  divided  into  fonr  parts 
by  the  solid  constructions  in  masonry  raised  over  the  four 

tiers.  The  external  colonnade  is  surmounted  with  an  enta- 
lature  and  balustrade  above  it  There  is  an  attic  con- 
structed above  the  circular  wall  of  the  drum,  set  back  1 3 
feet  10  inches,  and  pierced  with  16  windows,  twelve  of 
which  light  the  space  between  the  internal  dome  and  the 
intermediate  dome  which  bears  the  lantern.  This  attic  is 
terminated  with  a  cornice  with  a  step  or  plinth  above.  The 
external  dome  7  7  feet  8}  in  diameter,  measured  on  the  outside, 
is  constructed  with  masonry ;  the  height  is  45  feet  9^  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  attic  to  the  underside  of  the  finishing 
against  which  the  curve  terminates.  The  outside  of  the 
dome  is  covered  with  lead,  and  is  eaually  divided  vertically 
by  16  projecting  ribs.  The  intermeaiale  dome,  built  for  the 
purpose  of  carrvii^  the  lantern,  was  intended  to  be  decorated 
with  subjects  by  the  painter,  and  we  believe  it  has  since 
been  decorated.  The  form  of  this  dome  resembles  the 
small  end  of  an  e^ :  its  springing  commences  at  the  bass 
of  the  attic  at  the  point  where  the  internal  dome  begins  to 
disengage  itself.  This  dome  is  50  feet  }  inch  high,  and 
70  feet  3h  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  pierced  with  four 
gnat  opennss  at  th^^^^i,^^^  hif^ 
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ftnd  SO  Ibat  I0|  fnehM  vMe  at  tbe  base.  On  a  eirenkr 
platform  afaovs  tko  mmmit  of  tba  dome  axe  a^ht  viers  with 
aiebea,  vliidt  aapport  Um  Bnishiw  against  whkh  the  ex- 
Icfttal  done  termmataa.  Above  oil  is  the  lantera  of  the 
dome. 

YtTj  ItiH  details  trf  die  most  remarkable  domes  in  Europe 
are  given  in  the  *  BneylopMie  Mithodique'  (ArcKit«ehtn), 
from  whi<^  this  brief  notice  is  in  a  great  measure  taken. 
For  an  aooount  of  the  eonstruction  of  wooden-ribbed  domes, 
He  Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary!  aliw  the  section 
tl  the  Pantheon  dome  by  Taylor  and  Ctessy ;  and  the  work 
on  St.  Peter's,  by  Fontana. 

The  following  admeasurements  of  moat  of  the  principal 
domea  of  Suiope  are  from  Mr.  Ware's  '  Ttaots  <n  Valuta 
andBddgaa.' 

DoflWf  tfAntiaaUs- 

WMt  BtghrioB 
uken  niernally.  groatid  line. 


Dome  of  the  Pantheon 

„     Hinerra  Mediea  at  Rome 
„     Baths  of  Caraealla 
M     Baths  of  DiodeUan 

Teoqdo  of  Mercury  . 
„  Diana 
„  Apollo 
M      Proserpine  and  Venus 


142 
7S 

lis 

74 
68 

9S 
120 
87 


143 
97 
116 
83 

78 

77 


Dome*    comparathely  modem  Time*, 

Santa  Sophia  at  Cbnstantinople  . 

lis 

SOI 

Moaqne  «f  Acbmet,  ditto  . 
Sen.  Vitale  at  RaTanna 

98 

ISO 

W 

91 

San  Marco  at  Venice 

44 

AtMR  the  tamBqfBnmdiudvi  to  thopntent  period. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Fbrenoe 

139 

310 

The  CAiapd  of  the  Mediei  . 

91 

199 

Baptistry  at  Florence 

86 

110 

Cathedral  of  Sl  Peter  at  Rome  . 

139 

330 

Ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Salute  at  Venice 

70 

138 

„       Superea  at  Turin 
„      Invalides  at  Paris 

64 

1S8 

60 

173 

„      Val  de  Orace,  Paris 

5< 

133 

„       Sorbonne,  Paris  . 

40 

110 

!^ntheon,  or  St.  G^iviATe,  Paris 

«7 

190 

Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London 

119 

S15 

DOMBNTCHI'NO.  DOHENI'CO  ZAMPIERI.  called 
DOMBNICHINO,  was  bom  at  Bolo^a,  in  1581,  of  poor 
parents.  According  to  some  authonties,  his  first  master 
wta  Denis  Calvart ;  but  Belkni  gives  him  Ftammiiu^  for 
bia  first  teacher.  The  lattw,  entertaining  a  Jealous  dislike 
(says  the  bif^rapber)  to  the  Caracci,  bett  his  pupil,  and 
tnrned  him  out  of  doors,  because  he  fbund  the  boy  co{tyiiw 
a  doi^n  by  Annibale.  On  the  occasion  of  his  dismissal 
being  made  known  to  A^osCino  Caracci,  he  was  admi^ 
to  the  study  of  the  Caracci,  and  he  soon  gained  one  of  the 
prises  whidi  Lodorico  customarily  distributed,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  fellow-students,  who  had  expected  little  from  a 
Tooih  of  hte  bashful,  retiring,  awkwa^  manners.  After 
ViHiinE  PmoM,  Domenicbino  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
itudiea  and  woffced  for  some  time  under  Annibale  Caraeei, 
He  afterwards  obtabiad  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  GHero- 
nimo  Aguodii,  and  while  he  lived  in  his  house  painted 
miny  pictures  for  him.  Bestd««  punting,  he  studiea  archi- 
tecture, and  was  appointed  architect  to  tne  apostolic  palace 
I7  Gregory  XV.  After  the  death  of  that  pontiff;  finding 
himself  somewhtt  reduced  in  eireumstanoes,  and  receinng 
SB  invitation  to  Naples,  he  removed  thither  with  his  wife 
and  children.  He  died  in  1641.  During  his  life  he  was 
much  respected.  He  fanned  a  particnlariy  strict  friendship 
with  Albano,  in  whose  bouse  he  lived  for  two  years  when 
be  first  arrived  in  Rome. 

D<>menichino  vsb  so  slow  in  his  early  progress  as  to  dis- 
u)potnt  many  of  his  friends,  and  be  had  the  appellation  of 
Hue  (ox)  among  his  fellow-studmts ;  but  Anniwle  Caracd, 
who  perceived  m  him  the  marks  of  that  genius  which  he 
■fterwarda  dereloped,  told  the  jeerers  that  their  nickname 
was  only  appUmble  to  the  patienee  and  fridtftd  industry  of 
ttw  laborious  student  He  retained  the  ntmoat  delibera- 
tiun  in  bis  mode  of  working  to  the  last;  and  it  was  his 
castiHU.  if  he  had  anythiM;  to  design,  not  to  proceed  at 
moe  10  work  with  Us  panc^  hut  to  nflaet  some  time  upon 


his  subject;  when,  however,  haonoe  took  it  in  '^nd,  slow 
as  be  was,  he  did  not  leave  it  until  he  had  completed  it. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  many  maxims  which  justified  his 
slowness :  such  as,  that  no  line  was  worthy  of  an  artist 
which  was  not  in  his  mind  before  it  was  traced  b/  his  hand. 
He  entered  so  fully  into  his  subject,  that  he  was  once  sur- 
prised acting  the  scene  which  he  had  to  paint,  in  person, 
Annibale  Cararci,  who  burst  into  raptures  at  so  instruc- 
tive a  lesson.  Annibale  ever  sympathized  with  enthusiasm 
and  activity  of  will  in  painting  Dumenichino  only  left 
his  retired  study  to  make  sketches  and  observations  upon 
expression  in  active  life,  and  qiaat  much  of  his  time  in 
reading  history  and  poetry. 

Domeniehino  was  profoundly  atadied  in  his  drawing,  neb 
and  natural  in  hk  adoaring.  and,  above  all,  oorreot  and 
lifesome  in  his  expression.  Annibale  is  said  to  have  been 
decided  in  bis  judgment  between  two  pictures  of  the 
Scourging  of  St.  Andrew,  painted  in  competition  by  Dome- 
nicbino and  Agostino  Caracci,  by  hearing  an  old  woman 
point  out  with  much  earnestness  the  beauties  of  Domeni- 
cfaino's  to  a  little  child,  describing  every  part  as  if  it  were 
a  living  scene,  while  she  passed  the  other  over  in  silence. 
To  the  graver  design  of  Uie  Bolognese  school  Domenicbino 
added  something  of  the  ornamental  manner  of  the  Vene 
tian,  his  pictures  being  rich  in  the  accessaries  of  architec- 
ture and  costume.  His  genius,  however,  is  not  charactet 
ised  by  great  invention,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  bor- 
rowing too  directly  from  the  works  of  otbeia;  and  his  dra- 
peries have  been  otmfcssed  by  his  admirara  to  be  harsh  and 
too  seanty  in  the  folds.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been  esteemad 

S'  the  best  judges  (and  among  them  ate  the  Caraooi  and 
ieholas  Poussm)  as  Hie  of  tne  first  of  paintera,  and  by 
some  second  only  to  Raphael.  Such,  nowever,  he  wiU 
never  be  thought  by  the  world  at  larfce. 

Domenicbino  excelled  also  in  landscape,  and  was  ftmous 
for  his  admirable  execution  of  the  figures  with  which  he 
enlivened  them.  His  principal  works  are  at  Rome  and 
Naples ;  among  them  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes  are  the  most  celebrated.  (Bel- 
lori.) 

DOMESDAY  BCX)K,  the  register  of  the  lands  of  Kne- 
land,  framed  by  ocder  of  King  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
waa  sometimes  termed  Rotulut  fVinUmuB,  and  was  the  book 
ftom  which  ju^ment  was  to  be  given  upon  the  valu^  .te* 
nnres,  and  servioas  of  the  lands  therein  described.  Hie 
wiginal  is  oomprised  in  two  volumes*  one  a  large  folio^  the 
other  a  quarto.  The  tiA  begins  arith  Kant,  and  ends  with 
lincolnsnire;  is  written  on  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
double  pages  of  vellum,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  in  a 
Email  but  plain  chaiaoter,  each  page  having  a  double  column ; 
it  contains  thirty-one  counties.  After  Lincolnshire  (fol. 
373),  the  daims  arising  in  the  three  ridings  in  Yorkshire 
are  taken  notice  of,  and  setUed ;  then  follow  the  claims  in 
lincoliuhire,  and  the  determinations  of  the  Jury  upon  them 
(fol.  375) ;  lastly,  from  fol.  379  to  the  end  there  is  a  recapi- 
tulation of  every  wapentake  or  hundred  in  the  three  ridings 
of  Yorkshire ;  of  the  towns  in  each  hundred,  what  number 
of  carucates  and  ox-gangs  are  in  every  town,  and  the  names 
of  the  owners  placed  in  a  very  small  character  above  them 
The  second  volume,  in  quarto,  is  written  upon  four  hundred 
and  fifty  double  pagea  of  vellum*  but  in  a  aingje  oolumn* 
and  in  a  luge  fiiir  etaaractw^  and  eontaina  the  counttea  of 
Bases,  Norfolk,  and  SnlTdk.  In  thaae  oounties  the  'liben 
homines'  an  ranked  sepuate;  and  diere  is  also  a  title 
'  Invasiones  super  Regem.* 

These  two  volumes  are  preserved,  among  other  records  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster :  and« 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  is  the  flawing  memorial  in  capi- 
tal letters  of  the  time  of  its  completion :  *  Anno  Millesimo 
Octogesimo  Sexto  ab  Incamatione  Domini,  vigesimo  vero 
regni  Willielmi,  focta  est  ista  Desoriptio,  non  solum  per 
bos  tres  Comitatus,  sed  etiam  per  alios.  From  intemsl  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  year,  1086, 
is  assignable  as  the  date  of  the  first  volume. 

In  1767.  in  consequence  of  an  addre^  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  George  III  gave  directions  Ux  the  pubUcation  of 
this  Surrey.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  1770  that  the 
work  waa  actually  oommeoced.  Its  publication  wu  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  ^nham  Farley,  a  gentlMnan  cS  learning  aa 
well  as  of  great  experienoe  in  records,  who  had  a^Mt 
daily  recourse  to  the  book  for  mon  than 
was  eomnleted  early  in  178a,[ 

passing  through  the  pass,  and  Utua  became  ffsneraBf'  ar- 
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lAiaibls  to  the  antiquary  and  topographer.  It  was  printed 
in  fee-simile,  as  for  as  regular  types,  assisted  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  iiarticular  contractions,  could  imitate  the 
orwinaL 

In  1816  the  commissioners  upon  the  Public  Records  pub- 
lished two  volumes  supplementary  to  Domesday,  which  now 
fbrm  one  set  with  the  volumes  of  the  Record;  one  of  these 
contains  a  ^neiul  introduction,  accompanied  with  two  dif- 
fexent  indexes  of  the  names  of  places,  an  alphabetical  index 
of  the  tenants  in  capita,  and  an  *  Index  Rwum.'  Hie  other 
contains  fbur  records;  three  of  them,  namely,  the  Exon 
Domesday,  the  Inquiaitio  Bliensis,  and  the  Liber  Winton, 
contemporary  with  the  Survey ;  the  other  record,  called 
*Boldon  Book,'  is  the  Surr^  of  Durham,  made  in  1183, 
by  bishop  Hugh  Pudsey.  These  supplementary  volumes 
-were  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellis. 

Northumberland,  Cumberlnnd,  Westmixland.  and  Dur- 
ham were  not  included  in  ih-.--  counties  described  in  the 
Great  Domesday ;  nor  does  lAncashire  appear  under  its 
proper  name ;  but  Fumess,  and  the  northern  part  of  that 
county,  as  well  as  the  south  of  Westmorland  and  part  of 
Cumberland  are  included  within  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire :  ibat  part  of  Lancashire  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
Ribble  and  Mersey,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
»mjpiehended  six  hundreds  and  188  manors,  is  sul^oined 
to  Cheshire.  Part  of  Rutlandshire  is  described  m  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Lincola ;  and  the  two  antient 
hundreds  of  Atiscxoss  and  Existan,  deemed  a  part  of  Che- 
shire in  the  Survey,  have  been  since  transferred  to  the 
ooantiM  of  Flint  and  Denbigh.  In  the  account  of  Glouces- 
tershire we  find  a  cons^rable  portion  of  Monmouthshire 
included,  seemingly  oil  between  the  rivers  Wye  and  Usk. 
Kelhom  thinks  it  probable  that  the  king's  commissioners 
might  And  it  impossible  to  take  any  exact  survey  of  the 
three  counties  northernmost  of  all,  as  they  had  suffered  so 
much  from  the  Conqueror's  vengeance.  As  to  Durham, 
he  adds,  all  the  country  between  the  Tees  and  Tyne  had 
heea  conferred  by  Alfred  on  the  bishop  of  this  see ;  and  at 
the  coming  in  of  the  Gonqnenv  he  was  reputed  a  count- 
palatine. 

Hie  OTder  generally  observed  in  vritnu;  the  Sumy  vas 
to  set  down  in  the  flnt  place  at  the  head  of  every  couc^ 
(except  Cheater  and  Rraandl  the  king's  name,  Rex  WtlU- 
tlmua,  and  then  a  list  of  the  bishops,  religious  houses, 
^urchM,  any  great  men,  accwdtng  to  their  rank,  who  held 
of  the  king  in  capite  in  that  county,  likewise  of  his  thains, 
ministers,  and  servants ;  with  a  numerical  figure  in  red  ink 
before  them,  for  the  better  finding  them  in  the  book.  In 
some  counties  the  cities  and  capital  boroughs  are  taken 
notice  of  before  the  list  of  the  great  tenants  is  entered,  with 
the  particular  laws  or  customs  which  prevailed  in  each  of 
them;  and  in  others  they  are  inserted  promiscuously. 
After  the  list  of  the  tenants,  the  manors  and  possessions 
themselves  vhidi  belong  to  the  king,  and  also  to  each 
owner  throughout  the  whole  eoun^.  whether  they  lie  in 
the  same  or  mfEsrmt  hundreds,  are  collected  tojnther  and 
minutely  noted,  with  their  undsr-toiants.  The  king's 
demesnes,  under  the  title  of  Terra  Regit,  always  stand 
first 

For  ^e  adjustment  this  Survey  certain  commissioners, 
called  the  king's  justiciaries,  were  appointed.  In  folios  164 
and  181  of  the  first  volume  we  flna  them  designated  as 
*  Legati  Regis.'  Those,  fbr  the  midland  counties,  at  least, 
'f  not  for  all  the  district,  were  Remits,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Walter  Giffard,  earl  of  Buckiiw:ham,  Henry  de  Ferrers,  and 
Adam,  the  brother  of  Eudo  Dapifcr,  who  probably  associ- 
ated with  them  some  principal  person  in  each  shire.  These 
inquisitors,  upon  the  oaths  of  the  sheriffs,  the  lords  of  each 
manor,  the  presbyters  of  every  church,  the  reves  of  every 
hundred,  the  baiUfib  and  six  villains  of  every  village  wwe 
to  enquire  into  the  name  of  the  plae^  who  held  it  in  the 
time  of  kin^  Edward,  who  was  the  present  possessor, 
now  many  hides  in  the  manor,  how  many  carucates  in 
demesne,  how  many  homagers,  how  many  villains,  how 
many  cotarii,  how  many  servi,  what  free-men,  how  many 
tenants  in  soe««:e,whatquanti^  of  wood,  how  much  meadow 
and  pasture,  what  mills  and  fish-ponds,  how  much  added 
or  taken  away,  what  the  gross  value  in  king  Edward's  time, 
what  the  present  value,  and  how  much  each  free-man,  or 
soc-man  had  or  bos.  All  this  was  to  be  triuly  estimated : 
Itrst,  as  the  estate  was  held  in  tiDe  time  of  tne  Confessor ; 
4hen  as  it  vaa  bestowed  by  king  William ;  and  thirdly,  as 


iU  value  stood  at  the  formation  the  Survey.  The  yit^iz 
were,  moreover,  to  state  whether  any  advance  could  b« 
made  in  the  value.  Such  are  the  exact  terms  of  one  of  the 
inquisitions  for  the  formation  of  this  Snrvay,  still  pmerreil 
in  a  register  of  the  monastery  of  Etj 

Ihe  writer  of  that  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  vhi'rh 
relates  to  the  Conqueror's  time,  informs  us  with  some  de- 
gree of  aaperi^,  mat  not  a  hide  or  yatdland,  not  an  tn, 
cow>  or  hog,  was  omitted  in  the  census.  It  should  seem, 
however,  that  the  'yaxvn,  hi  numerous  histances,  framed 
retaniB  of  a  more  extensive  natun  than  mte  absolutely 
required  1^  the  Ung^s  weoept,  and  it  is  perhaps  on  this 
account  tlwt  we  have  diflnMit  kinds  <^  dMoiplwns  in  dif- 
ferent counties. 

From  the  space  to  which  we  are  necessarily  limited,  it 
is  impossible  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  contents  of  this 
extraordinary  record,  to  enlarge  upon  rtie  classes  of  te- 
nantry enumerated  in  it,  the  descriptions  of  land  and  other 
property  therewith  connected,  the  computations  of  money, 
tiie  territorUd  jurisdictions  and  franchises,  the  tenures  and 
services,  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdictions,  the  ecclesias- 
tical matten,  the  historical  and  other  particular  events  al- 
luded to,  or  the  illustrations  of  antient  manners,  with 
information  relating  to  all  of  which  it  abounds,  exclusive  of 
its  particidu  and  more  immediate  intenit  in  the  localities 
of  the  country  for  the  coun^  historian. 

As  an  abstract  tX  population  it  fiuls.  The  tenanto  in  ca- 
pite, including  eoelesuuitioal  corporations,  amounted  scazcely 
to  MOO;  the  under-tonants  to  somewlut  less  than  8000. 
Hie  total  population,  as  for  as  it  is  given  in  the  record  itself, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  282,242  persons.  In  Middlesex, 
pannage  (payment  for  feeding)  is  returned  for  16,535,  in 
Hertfordshire  for  30,705,  and  in  Essex  tot  92,991  h<^; 
yet  not  a  single  aw^ne-herd  (a  character  so  well  known  in  the 
Saxon  times)  is  entered  in  these  counties.  In  the  Norman 
period,  as  can  be  proved  from  records,  the  whole  of  Essex 
was,  in  a  manner,  one  continued  forest ;  yet  once  only  in 
that  county  is  a  forester  mentioned,  in  the  entry  concerning 
Writtle.  Salt-works,  works  for  the  production  of  lead  and 
iron,  mills,  vineyards,  fisheries,  trade,  and  the  manual  arts, 
must  have  given  occupation  to  thousands  who  are  unre- 
corded in  the  survey ;  to  say  nothtiw  of  those  who  tended 
the  flocks  and  ber&,  the  returns  of  which  so  greatly  en- 
large the  pages  of  the  second  volume.  In  some  counties 
wenave  no  mention  of  a  sinrie  priest,  even  where  churches 
are  found ;  and  scarcely  any  inmate  of  a  monastery  is  re- 
corded beyond  the  abbot  or  abbess,  who  stands  as  a  tenant 
in  capite.  These  remarks  might  be  extended,  but  they  ue 
sufficient  for  their  purpose.  They  show  that,  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  Domesday  Survey  ts  but  a  partial  register.  It 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  record  of  population  Airther  tlan 
was  required  for  ascertaining  the  geld.. 

TTiere  is  one  important  met,  however,  to  be  gathered 
from  its  entries.  It  shows  in  detail  how  lone  a  time 
elapsed  before  England  recovered  from  the  vioTenre  at- 
tendant on  the  Norman  Conquest  The  annual  value  of 
property,  it  will  be  found,  was  much  Imened  as  compand 
with  the  produce  of  estates  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. In  general,  at  the  Survey,  the  king's  lands  were 
more  highly  rated  than  before  the  Conquest;  and  his  rent 
from  the  bofghs  was  greatly  increasen ;  a  few  also  of  the 
la^r  tenants  in  capite  bad  improved  their  estates ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  reduced,  and 
twenty  yean  after  the  Conquest  the  estates  were,  on  an 
average,  valued  at  little  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
former  estimate.  An  instance  appears  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  where  no  Terra  R^is  however  occurs.  The 
first  column,  headed  t.  r.  b.,  shows  the  value  of  the  estates 
in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor ;  the  second,  the 
sums  at  which  they  were  rated  at  the  time  of  the  Survey, 
tempore  Regis  WiUidmi  • — 


Terra  Archiep.  Cant 
Terra  Episc.  Lond.  . 
Eccl.  S.  Pet  West  . 
EocL  Trin.  Rouen 
Geoff',  de  Mandeville 
Emald  de  Hesdii^  . 
Walter  do  St  Wateri 
Ten.  ^ior.  Tenent  . 


T. 

R.K. 

T.B.W. 

£ 

c 

<t. 

t. 

4. 

100 

14 

0 

86 

12 

0 

190 

11 

10 

157 

19 
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114 

0 

0 

86 

16 

6 

25 

10 

0 

SO 

10 

0 

ISl 

13 

0 

112 

5 

0 

56 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

111 

0 

0 

S04 

0 

0 

147 

8 

0 

<m 

e 

41 

0 
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We  ihmll  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  uses  and  eoDse- 
queooes  of  the  Surrey.  By  its  completion  the  king  acquired 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown.  It 
afforded  him  the  names  of  the  landholders.  It  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  military  strength  of 
^  country;  and  it  pointed  out  the  possihility  of  increasing 
Jie  revenue  in  some  cases,  and  of  lessening  the  demands  of 
(be  tax-collectors  in  others.  It  was  moreover  a  register  of 
appeal  for  those  whose  titles  to  their  property  might  be  dis- 
puted. 

Appeals  to  the  dednon  of  this  Survey  occur  at  a  very 
early  period.  Peter  of  Blois  notioes  an  appeal  of  the  monlu 

UOTland  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1  Others  occur  in 
the  Abbrevmtio  Placitonun  from  the  time  of  John  down- 
ward. Ill  later  reignt  the  pleadhigs  upon  antient  de- 
mesne are  extrraiely  numerous:  and  the  proof  of  antient 
demesne  still  rests  with  the  Domesday  Surrey.  Other 
cases  in  which  its  evidence  is  yet  appealed  to  in  our  courts 
of  law,  are  in  proving  the  antiquity  of  mills,  and  in  setting  . 
up  prescriptions  in  non  decivmndo.  By  stat.  9  Edw.  II., 
called  Articuli  Cleri,  it  was  determined  that  prohibition 
should  not  lie  upon  demand  of  tithe  fot  a  new  mill. 
The  mill,  thwefore,  which  is  found  in  Domesday  must  be 
presomed  older  tl^n  the  9th  Edw.  II.,  and  is,  of  course, 
oiscdiaised,  by  its  evidence,  from  tithe. 

On  the  diacharge  of  abbey-lands  from  tithes,  as  proved 
\n  Duneaday,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  pope  Paschal 
11.  at  an  early  nerioa,  exempted  generally  all  the  religious 
from  payinf;  titoea  of  lands  in  tlwir  own  hands.  This  pri- 
vilege was  afterwards  restrained  to  the  four  ikvoured  Orders, 
the  Cistercians,  the  Templar^  the  Hospitallers,  and  the 
Premonstratensians.  So  it  contihued  till  toe  fourth  Counal 
of  Lateran  in  1 2 1 5,  when  the  privilege  was  again  restrained 
to  such  lands  as  the  abbeys  had  at  that  time,  and  was  de- 
clared not  to  extend  to  any  after-purchased  lands.  And  it 
extends  only  to  lands  dum  propriis  manibus  coluntur. 
From  the  paucity  of  dates  in  early  documents,  the  Domes- 
day Survey  is  very  frequently  the  only  evidence  which  can 
be  adduced  that  tne  lands  claiming  a  discharge  were  vested 
in  the  monastery  pzevious  to  the  year  ezi«eesed  in  tfaeLa- 
tcnn  CounciL 

Although  in  early  tunes*  Domesday,  piecioua  as  it  was 
always  deemed,  occauonally  travelled,  uke  other  records,  to 
distant  part^  till  1696  it  was  iiBually  kept  with  the  king's 
seal,  at  Westminster,  by  the  side  of  tiie  'nlly  Court  in  the 
exeheqiOT,  under  three  locks  and  keys,  in  the  charge  of  the 
auditor,  the  chamberlains,  and  deputy  chamberlains  of  the 
exchequer.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  it  was  deposited 
among  other  valuable  records  in  the  Cluster  House,  where 
it  still  remains. 

The  two  most  important  works  for  the  student  of  the 
Domesday  Survev  are  Kelham'a  Domesday  Book  ilhu- 
tratedj  8vo.,  Lend.,  1788,  and  the  General  Introduction 
to  the  survey,  reprinted  by  command  of  His  Majesty  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioners  on  the  Public  Records, 
S  voU.,  8to.,  1833,  accompanied  by  fresh  indices.  A  trans, 
lation  of  the  whole,  under  the  title  of  *  Dom-Boc,'  was 
undertaken  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  Rev.  William 
^wlwen,  vicur  of  Hooton  Pagnell,  in  Yorkshire  who 
poUished  Yorluhir^  with  the  oaunties  of  Derby,  Notting- 
ham. Rutland,  and  lancolu,  in  4to.,  Doncaster,  1809,  fol- 
lowed by  the  counties  of  Middles^  Hertfiwd,  Buckingham, 
Ox&rd,  and  Olouoeater,  4to^  Doncaster,  1812;  but  the 
work  went  no  further.  County  portions  of  this  record  will 
be  found  translated  in  most  of  our  provincial  histories ;  the 
best  are  undoubtedly  those  in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire, 
Nichols's  Leicestershire,  Hutchins's  Dorsetshire,  Nash's 
Worcester^ire,  Bray  and  Manning's  Survey,  and  Clutter- 
buck's  Hertfordshire.  Mr.  Henry  Penruddocke  Wyndham 
published  Wiltshire,  extracted  from  Domesday  Book,  8vo. 
Salisb.  -1788,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Hampshire, 
4to.  Lond.,  1789.  Warwicluhire  has  been  publi^ed  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Reader.  There  are  numeroiu  other  pub- 
lications incidentally  illustrative  of  Domesday  topography, 
whidi  the  reader  must  seek  for  actiording  to  the  coun^- 
as  to  which  he  may  desire  information. 

DOMINANT,  m  music,  the  fifth  of  the  key.  Thus,  if 
the  key  be  c,  the  dominant  is  g. 

DOMINGO,  ST.  [HisPANiOLA.] 

DOMINI'CiV,  one  of  the  Antilles,  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
Lisb.  and  lymg  between  the  French  ialands  of  Martinique 
uid  Guadaloupe :  the  parallel  of  15**  18'  N.  lat.  and  the 
meridian  oi  61°  28' W.  long,  pass  through  the  island.  Do- 
P.  C™  No.  S40. 


minica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1 493,  and  received 
its  name  in  consequence  of  its  being  first  seen  ou  a  Sunday. 
The  right  of  occupancy  was  long  claimed  equally  by  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France,  without  any  active  measures  beii^ 
taken  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  powers  for  its  exclusive 
possession ;  so  that  it  became  virtually  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground  until  the  year  1759,  when  its  possession  was  as- 
sumed by  the  English,  and  their  r^ht  to  bold  it  was  for- 
mally recognized,  in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  On  this 
occasion  commissioners  were  sent  out  by  the  English 
government,  who  sold  the  nns^tled  lands  by  auction  to 
the  highest  bidders.  In  this  way  nearly  half  the  island 
was  disposed  of  in  small  lots,  at  prices  amounting  on  the 
average  to  65«.  per  acre.  The  occupiers  of  lands  idrea^y 
settled  were  confirmed  in  their  possession  by  leases  granted 
for  forty  years,  and  renewable,  at  the  annual  rent  of  2«.  per 
acre.  In  1776  Dominica  was  taken  by  a  French  squadron 
under  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  but  was.  restored  to  England 
at  the  peace  in  1 783.  In  1 805  the  island  was  again  attacked 
by  the  French  fleet  imder  Admiral  Villeneuve,  but  was 
successfully  defended  1^  the  garrison  under  Sir  Oeorge 
Prevost 

Dominica  is  28  miles  long  and  16  miles  broad  in  the 
broadest  part ;  hut  its  mean  breadth  is  not  more  than  9 
miles.  No  regular  survey  has  ever  been  made;  but  the 
area  is  computed  at  260  square  miles.  The  origin  of  the 
island  is  volcanic  Pumice-stone,  sulphur,  and  other  vol- 
canic productions  are  found.  An  attempt  was  recently 
made  to  trade  in  sulphur  witli  the  United  States,  but  the 
speculation  proved  unsuccessful.  There  are  numerous 
quarries  of  a  volcanic  lava,  sufficiently  durable  for  the 
purpose  of  ordinary  buildings,  whirh  are  worked  for  the 
use  of  the  colony.  The  surfece  of  the  island  is  rugged, 
and  its  mountains  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Antilles. 
Morne  Diablotin  is  5300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys 
are  very  fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  of  which 
there  are  thirty  in  different  parts.  About  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Roseau, 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  with 
an  area  of  several  acres,  and  in  some  parts  unfethomable. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  having  been  washed  down  ihim  the 
hilU  by  the  periodical  rains  and  mixed  with  decayed  v^e- 
table  matter,  has  formed  a  light  brown  coloured  moiud,  which 
is  bwhly  productive;  towards  the  coast  the  soil  is  a  fine 
deep  black  mould  on  a  subsoil  of  yellow  brick  clay.  The 
island  contains  an  abundance  of  large  timber-trees  of  the 
kinds  commonly  found  in  the  West  India  Islands ;  among 
these  the  trunlta  of  the  gum-trees  are  hollowed  out  to  form 
canoes.  The  streams  abound  with  excellent  fish,  among 
which  are  mullets,  pike,  eels,  and  crayfish;  the  fishery 
on  the  coast  also  yields  abundantly  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  produce  of  Dominica  consists  of  sugar  (and 
of  course  rum)  and  coffee ;  the  quality  of  the  latter  has  a 
higher  repute  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  West  India 
Isuinds.  The  island  is  unequally  divided  into  ten  parishes. 
Tbe  town  Roseau  is  in  St.  George's  parish,  on  the  south- 
west aide  of  the  island,  and  on  a  tongue  of  land,  having 
Woodluidge  Bay  on  the  north  and  Charlotteville  Bay  on 
the  south.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  with  long  and 
wide  paved  streets,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  roadstead  is  safe,  although  the  anchorage  is 
far  from  good,  from  October  to  August;  but  during  the 
hurricane  months  a  heavy  sea  frequently  rolls  in  from  the 
south.  Prince  Rupert's  Bay.  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island,  is  at  all  times  safe  and  commodious. 

The  popuhition,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1833,oun- 
sisted  of— 


Ualn. 

Pmiileg. 

Total. 

Whites  ....  388 

338 

7S0 

Free  coloured  people  1,673 

2,141 

3,814 

7,324 

14,126 

Total,  8,857 

9.803 

18,660 

The  population  of  the  town  consisted  of  244  i^ites,  1289 
free  coloured  people,  and  739  staves;  altogether,  2272  per- 
sons. There  were  in  1835,  in  Roseau,  3  schools,  in  whidt 
there  were  245  childreti,  taught  according  to  the  Madras 
system ;  there  was  one  other  school,  in  me  parish  of  St. 
Joseph,  wherein  40  children  were  instructed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith. 

The  shipping  th^  arrived  ami  jiailed,  from  the  island  in 
1835  were  as  ftUoWB—  ^W^^^ 
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Great  Britain 
British  colonies  100 
United  States  36 
Foreign  parts  79 


Anhed. 
BUpa,  To\ 

7  1,783 
4,340 
4,682 
1.846 


Sfalpa. 

6 
112 
18 
87 


Sdlea. 
ToDt. 

1,515 
5.585 
2,206 
3,615 


Moa. 


Total.  222    12,651    1,154     223    1S,921  1,172 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  plantation  stores,  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  woollen  mauu&ctures  from  England ;  corn. 
Ash.  and  lumber  fhim  the  tiritigh  North  American  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  and  live  stock  fVom  the  neighbour- 
ing continent  of  America.  The  exports  are  principally 
coffee,  Eugar,  and  rum.  The  quanlitin  shipped  in  183^ 
1833,  and  1834,  were  as  follows:— 


ISA 

Vilua. 

Cuffee  1.365^1bi.  Ai.l*U. 
Sugar  6^S6.992  81.7» 
Hum       »i.lOO«alt.  ifi07 


183a  1834. 

5^.513      TuSSa;    6.99e.9SS  77.9« 
44.097        &S38        46^  t,37» 


DOMINICAL  LETTER  {dies  domi'niea,  Sunday).  To 
every  day  in  the  year  is  attached  one  of  the  first  seven 
letters.  A,  B,  C,  D.  £,  F,  O;  namely,  A  to  the  first  of 
January,  B  to  the  second,  &c. ;  A  again  to  the  eighth  of 
January,  and  so  on.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  daj's 
which  liaTe  the  same  letter  £&ll  on  the  same  day  of  the 


veek.  The  dominieid  Utter  fat  any  mr  is  the  letter  on 
which  all  the  Sundays  lUl.  Thus,  the  first  of  Januair, 
1837,  being  Sunday,  the  dominical  letter  fat  1837  is  A 
In  a  common  year,  the  first  and  last  days  have  the  same 
letters,  whence  the  dominical  letter  of  the  saooeedin^  year 
is  one  earlier  in  the  list :  that  is,  the  dominical  letter  for 
1638  is  O.  But  in  leap-year,  it  is  to  he  i^membered  that 
the  29th  of  February  has  no  letter  attached  to  it :  whence 
every  leap-year  has  two  dominical  letters,  the  first  for 
January  ana  February,  the  second  for  all  die  rest  of  the 
year,  the  second  being  one  earlief  than  the  first.  The 
following  will  now  be  easily  understood;  each  year  is 
followed  by  its  dominical  lettw;  1837,  A;  1838,6;  1839, 
F;  1840,  B,D;  1841,C;  1842,  B;  1843,  A;  1844,0.  F, 
&e. 

As  it  is  convenient  in  historical  readii^  to  be  able  to  find 
the  day  of  Uie  week  on  which  a  given  day  in  a  disunt  year 
fell,  we  subjoin  the  fiiUowing  tables.  The  middle  column 
of  figures  contains  the  tens  and  units  of  the  year  in  question, 
while  the  figures  at  the  head  contain  the  hundreds  and  tens 
of  hundreds.  Thus  for  the  years  536  and  1772,  look  for 
36  and  72  in  the  middle  column,  and  for  5  and  17  at  the 
bead.  On  the  right  of  the  middle  column  is  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  old  ttyle;  on  the  left  all  that  relates  to  the  new 
ttyle.  The  .large  letters  on  the  left  refer  to  yean  after 
Christ*  the  small  letters  to  years  before  Qirist 


OLD  STYLE.  The  la^  lettan  nhr  to  jMin  ^lir  the  Chrisdu  Krm,  «Bd 
dw  ■mall  lattan  to  ywim  b^t  U. 

I 
5 
9 

13 
17 
St 
95 
99 
S8 
»7 

NEW 

9 
« 
10 
14 
IS 
99 
96 
30 
34 
38 

BTYLB. 

8 
7 
11 
15 
19 
83 
87 
31 
35 

as 

4 
H 
It 

0 
7 
14 

ii 

38 
35 

I 
B 
15 

a 
s» 

SB 

S 
9 
18 
93 

80 
87 

8 

10 
17 
S4 
31 
38 

4 

11 
IS 

Si 

33 
39 

5 

13 
1» 
86 
33 
40 

< 
IS 

as 

n 

41 

1« 
90 
94 

as 

33 
88 
40 

B« 
A/ 
Qg 
FEfta 

Cd 

at 

OP  ag 

De 
Cd 
Be 
A  a  J/ 

E» 

Dc 

Cd 

Fa 

Eb 

Do 
CBed 

S' 

Fa 
Kb 

DCdo 

1        »       67  85 
S        80        SS  M 
a         81        88  87 

4  '    as      <0  88 

B 

A 
O 
FB 

D 

C 
B 
AG 

V 

B 

D 

CB 

G 
F 

B 

DC 

De 
Cd 
B« 
AO?/ 

Eb 
De 
Cd 
BA/e 

Fa 
E6 
De 
C  Bed 

Qg 
Fa 

Et 

DC  da 

?2 

GDeb 

Be 

Gg 
FEba 

Cd 

B« 

oVat 

5  as        «l  SS 

6  S4        «  90 

7  as        63  91 
0         88        84  9S 

D 
0 
B 
AO 

V 
E 
D 
CB 

A 

a 

F 

BD 

B 
A 
U 
FE 

Fa 
£i 
De 

2' 

Pa 

Bb 
DC  do 

Fa 
G  Pe* 

Be 

A/ 
Oo 
FElc 

Cd 
Be 
A/ 
0F«« 

De 
Cd 
Be 
AQgf 

Eb 
De 
Cd 
BA/e 

9  S7        89  S8 

10  88        «S  94 
tl        89        «7  9S 
13        40        «8  96 

F 
B 

D 
CB 

A 
G 
7 

BD 

C 
B 
A 
GF 

D 
V 
U 

Fa 

ED  cb 

B« 

Qg 
FU  ba 

Cd 
Be 
A/ 
MFaf 

De 
Cd 
B« 

AO?/ 

Eb 
De 
C4 
BA/# 

Fa 
Eb 
Dff 
CBed 

V 
Fa 

Eb 

DC  dc 

13  41        «9  97 

14  43        70  96 
16        IS        71  M 
16        44  79 

A 

a 

F 

E  D 

G 
B 
A 
GF 

E 
D 

C 

BA 

l 
1> 

CB 

C4 
Be 

A/ 
Qfag 

De 
C4 
Be 
AGgf 

Fa 
Kb 
De 
CBti 

Et 
De 

Crf 
B  A/e 

Fa 
E» 
De 
CB  ad 

2' 
Pa 

Kb 

D0  4e 

s» 

Fa 
EDeb 

Be 
FK  ba 

17  45  78 

18  4S  74 

19  47  75 
90        4S  76 

0 
B 
A 

OF 

B 

D 
0 

BA 

0 
P 
B 

DC 

A 
U 
P 

ED 

E* 
De 
Ci 
BA/« 

Off 
Fa 
E6 
DUrfe 

Qg 
Vm 
EDeA 

B« 
A/ 

PE^a 

Cd 
Be 

A/ 
OF  ay 

Dc 
Cd 
B« 

AGgf 

31         49  77 
39        fiO  n 
S3       51        n  . 
34        5S  80 

B 

D 

G 

BA 

0 

r 

E 

DC 

B 
A 
O 
FE 

C 
U 
A 
G  F 

2' 
VCite 

EDeft 

B< 

A/ 

Cd 
B« 
A/ 

avSg 

De 
C* 
B« 
AOff/ 

Eb 
De 
Cd 
BA/e 

Fa 
Kb 
De 
CBed 

95        58  81 
98        54  88 
S7        SB  88 
SB        86  M 

Q 
F 
E 

DC 

C 

B 
A 
G 
FB 

D 
C 
B 
AO 

G 

£ 
O 

o 

BA 

DC4» 

£Dob    1  FEba 

Gtrng 

AQgf 

BA/e 

CB«d 

Yean  endio;  wiib  00. 

E 

BA 

.  Example  I.  What  was  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year 
763,  b({fore  Chritt,  old  style?  Look  on  the  left,  opposite  to 
63,  in  the  column  which  has  7  among  the  headings,  and 
the  small  letter  there  found  is  e.  Hence  E  was  the  domi- 
nical letter  of  763  B.C.,  or  the  fifth  of  January  was  a  Sunday. 

Examples.  What  is  the  dominical  letter-of  1819,  q/fer 
Christ,  old  style  ?  Look  on  the  left,  opposite  to  1 9,  in  the 
column  which  has  18  among  its  headings,  and  the  large 
letter  there  found  is  E.  Hence  E  is  the  dominical  letter  of 
1819  (old  style),  or  the  fiflh  of  January  was  a  Sunday. 

Example  3.  What  will  be  the  dominical  letters  of  the 
year  1896.  new  style?  Look  on  the  right,  opposite  to  96, 
m  the  column  which  has  18  among  the  headings,  and  E  D 
is  found.  Hence  in  this  leap-year  E  is  the  dominical  letter 
'  the  opening  of  the  year,  or  the  fifth  of  January  will  be  a 
Sunday. 

Having  fiiund  the  dominical  letter  fbr  a  given  year,  the  , 
foUovinf  table  will  assist  in  flndb-:  *Vc  my  of  t]ic  week  | 


upon  which  a  given  day  of  the  month  fldb.   It  is  the  list 


January  . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

S9 

Fehruaiy.  . 

5 

12 

19 

26 

•  * 

March  .  . 

4 

\% 

19 

26 

April   .  . 
May.  . 

9 

9 

16 

23 

SO 

7 

14 

21 

28 

June 

4 

II 

18 

25 

July  

S 

9 

16 

23 

so 

August  . 

8 

13 

80 

27 

September 

S 

10 

17 

24 

ii 

October  .  . 

1 

8 

19 

22 

29 

No^'ember 

5 

12 

19 

26 

December 

S 

10 

17 

24 

31 

Thus  the  dominical  1ett» 
the  20th  of  July  falls.   The  B 
Wetowday,  and  July  yf^Jf^ 


E,  we  ask  on  what  day 
Sunday,  the  Aw 
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DOMINICANS.  rBuacFRUM.1 

DOIimA'NUS.  TITUS  FLAVIUS,  younger  ton  of 
the  Empwor  VeBpuianui^  Bocoeeded  hii  brother  Titan  ai 
emperor,  jLOb  81.    Taoitue  {Hittor.,  £8)  gtvee  an 

on&vourable  acootmt  of  his  previous  youth.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  vaa  marked  by  moderation  and  a  diaplay 
of  justice  bordering  upon  aereri^.  He  affected  great  teal 
for  the  reformation  of  public  morali,  and  punished  with  ' 
death  eeveral  pereoiis  guilty  of  adultery,  «■  well  aa  some 
Teetals  who  hea  broken  their  tows.  He  also  forbade  under 
severe  penaltiee  the  practice  of  emasoulation.  He  completed 
Kvenl  ipltDdid  buudinga  bMun  by  Titua ;  emons  othera, 
in  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  musical  performanoes.  Tne  moat 
ini[>ortant  event  of  his  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Britain 
by  Acrioola;  but  Domitifin  grew  jealous  of  that  great  com- 
mandBr'a  npatation,  and  recalled  him  to  Rome.  His 
inspieioos  temper  and  bis  pusillanimity  made  him  afk^d  of 
every  man  who  was  distinguished  either  by  birth  and  con- 
nexions or  by  mnit  and  popularity,  and  he  mercilessly 
safriaced  many  to  his  fears,  while  his  avarice  led  him  to  put 
to  death  a  number  of  wealthy  persons  for  the  sake  of  their 
property.  The  usual  pretext  for  these  murders  was  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  or  treason ;  and  thus  a  uumerous  race 
of  informm  was  created  and  maintained  by  this  system  of' 
spoliation.  His  cruelty  was  united  to  a  deep  dissimulation, 
and  in  this  particular  he  resembled  Tiberiiu  rather  than 
Csligula  or  Nero.  Ha  either  put  to  death  or  drove  away 
from  Rome  the  phaosophers  and  men  of  letters;  Epictetus 
was  one  of  the  exiled.  He  found,  however,  acme  llatterefs 
among  the  poeta,  such  as  UartiBl,  SiUtis  Italieus,  and 
Statius.  The  latter  dedicated  to  him  his  7%ebai»  and 
Achilleut  and  commemorated  the  events  of  his  reign  in  his 
Silvtm.  But  in  reality  the  reign  of  Domitian  was  anything 
but  (aveurable  to  the  Roman  arms,  except  in  Britain.  In 
Htesia  and  Daoia,  in  Germany  and  Pannonia,  the  armies 
were  defeated,  and  whole  provinces  lost.  (Tacitus,  Agricofa, 
41.)  Domitian  himself  went  twice  intoMneia  to  oppose 
the  Dacians.  but  after  several  defeats  he  concluded  a  dis- 
graceful peace  ^th  their  chief  Decebalus,  whom  be  acknow- 
ledged aa  king,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  tribute,  which  was 
sftwwards  discontinued  byTri^an;  and  yet  Domitian  made 
■  pompous  leport  of  his  Ticioriea  to  the  senate,  and  assumed 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  In  the  same  manner  he  triumphed 
over  the  Gatti  and  the  Slrmatiani,  vhtdi  made  Pliny  the 
Younger  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  mra  uwEya 
evidence  of  some  advanti^ea  gained  hf  the  enemies 
Some.  In  95  a.d.  Domitian  assumed  the  consulship  ftnr 
the  seventeenth  time,  together  with  Flavins  Clemens,  who 
liad  married  Domitilla,  a  relative  of  the  emperor.  In  that 
year  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
lory  of  the  church,  but  it  seems  tbrnl  it  was  not  directed 
particularly  against  them,  but  ^^ainst  the  Jews,  with  whom 
the  Christians  were  then  confounded  by  the  Romans. 
Suetonius  ascribes  the  prosoiptions  of  the  Jews,  or  those 
who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  end  whom  he 
styles  as  '  improfessi,*  to  the  rapacity  of  Domitian.  Flavius 
Clemens  ana  his  wife  were  among  the  victims.  [Clbmkns 
RoMAinrs.]  In  the  following  year,  a.  o.  B6,  under  the 
eonsulsfaip  of  Fabitu  Val^u  and  C.  Antittiiu  Vetus,  a 
eonspira^  was  brmed  agahist  Domitian  among  the  officers 
of  his  guards  and  seveEal  of  his  intimate  ftiends,  and  his 
vifb  herself  is  said  to  have  participated  in  it  Tlw  im- 
mediate cause  of  it  was  his  increasing  suspicions,  which 
threatened  the  life  of  every  ous  around  him,  and  which  are 
said  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  predictions  of  astro- 
logers and  soothsayers,  whom  ha  was  very  ready  to  consult 
He  waa  killed  in  bis  apartments  by  severd  of  the  eonspi- 
ratoci,  after  ■trailing  ^"Ht^  them  tat  some  time,  in  his 


fcrty^KUiyew,  afbtta  reignofflftMUTCan.  On  the  newt 
of  his  death,  the  senate  tBsamUed  and  riaeted  H.Ooooeius 
Nerva  ranperor. 

Hie  character  of  Domitian  is  represented  by  all  antient 
historians  in  the  darkest  colours,  as  bwng  a  compound  of 
timidi^  and  cruelty,  of  dissimulation  and  arroganoe,  of 
self-indulgence  and  stem  severity  towards  others.  He 
punished  satirists,  but  encoureged  secret  informers.  He 
took  a  delight  in  inspiring  others  with  terror,  and  Dion 
relates  a  singular  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  senators, 
with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  Amend  and  an  execution.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  spent  whole  hours  in  hunting  after  and 
killing  flies.  At  one  time,  before  his  becoming  emperor, 
he  had  applied  himself  to  literature  and  poetry,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  several  poems  and  other  wwks.^ 
(Tacitus,  Seetonius,  Dion,  and  Phny  the  Younger.) 

DON,  the  (Douna  or  Tuna  in  Tkrtar,  and  Tongoul  in 
Calmuck),  a  considerable  river  of  European  Russia,  and  in 
die  latter  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  rises  about  64°  N.  tat  in  the  small  lake 
Iranoftkoe,  in  the  govemmenl  of  Tula,  close  to  the  border* 
of  the  government  of  Ryazan,  and  thence  flows  in  a  general 
S.  S.  E.  direction  until  it  has  passed  Paulofsk,  after  skirting 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  government  of  Ryazan  and 
north-western  parts  of  that  of  Tambof,  and  traversing  the 
greater  part  of  the  government  of  Voronesh.  Within  these 
limits  the  Don  receires  the  Sosva,  Voronesh  near  Tvrtot, 
and  Soma  near  Korotoszak.  F^ora  Paulobk  it  inclinei 
more  1o  the  east,  and  fitting  the  government  of  Voronesh, 
enters  the  western  districts  of  uie  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks:  soon  afterwards  it  turns  due  east,  and  after 
having  been  joined  by  the  Khoper  at  Khopeiskaya,  the 
Hedveditsa  near  Ostroftkaya,  and  tne  Ilawla  above  Katcho- 
kinskaya,  flows  with  numerous  bendings  until  it  approaches 
the  mountains  of  the  Volga,  through  which  it  forces  a 
passage  about  forty-five  miles  from  that  river.  The  Don 
now  proceeds  in  a  south-western  and  then  a  W.  S.  W.  di- 
rection towards  its  mouth,  near  which  it  receives  on  its 
right  bank,  above  New  Tsberkosk,  the  Donecz,  or  Little 
Don,  the  most  considerable  of  its  tribuisries,  which  rises 
above  Belgorod,  in  the  ^vemment  of  Kursk,  and  is  upwai  ds 
of  four  hundred  miles  m  length.  On  its  left  bank  the  Don 
is  joined  by  the  Manitsh,  wnich  rises  on  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  Irgeni  mountains,  crosses  the  great  Cau- 
casian steppe,  flows  through  lake  Bolshoii,  and  foils  into  the 
Don  at  Tsnerkask.  The  Don  dischai^  its  waters  by  three 
branches  into  the  sea  of  Azof,  not  far  from  Nachikgefon, 
Asof,  and  Tsherkask,  about  46"  40'  N.  let.  The  length 
of  its  course  is  estimated  at  about  900  miles,  but  the  db- 
tance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  would  not  exceed  490. 
It  has  a  very  slow  current  and  abounds  in  shallows  and 
sand-banks,  but  has  neither  foils  nor  whirlpools.  In 
spring  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  forms  bvoao  and  un- 
wholesome swamps ;  it  is  naWgable  as  high  as  Zadonsk,  and 
bos  depth  of  water  enough  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
end  of  June  for  the  larger  description  of  vessels,  but  is  so 
shallow  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  that  there  is 
scarcely  two  feet  of  water  above  the  sand-banks.  Its  mouths 
are  so  much  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  unnavigable  for 
any  but  flat  boats.  The  current  of  its  tributaries  is  also 
alunish,  and  none  but  the  Donecz  are  navigable.  As  far 
as  Voronesh,  near  the  junction  of  the  Voronesh  and  Don, 
the  river  flows  between  fertile  bills ;  but  from  that  point 
until  its  passage  through  the  chain  of  the  Volga,  its  left 
bank  is  skirted  by  lowlands,  and  its  right  by  a  mnge  of 
uplands ;  thence  to  its  confluence  with  the  Donecz,  its  high 
bank  is  skirted  by  chalk  hills,  and  its  left  is  bounded  by  a 
continued  steppe.  The  waters  of  the  Don  are  impregnated 
with  chalk,  and  are  muddy,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
those  who  are  unused  to  them :  they  however  abound  in 
fish,  though  in  this  respect  the  Don  is  much  inferior  to 
the  Volga,  The  Don  is  the  Tanais  of  Herodotus  (iv.,  57) 
and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  river  rises  in  a  large  lake  and  flows  into  one 
still  larger,  the  Maietis.  or  sea  of  Azof.  The  Hyrgis,  which 
he  mentions  as  a  tribuury  of  the  Don,  i^pears  to  be  the 
Donecz. 

DON-COSSACKS,  the  Territory  of  the  (or.  hi  Russian, 
Donskich  Kosak  of  Zembla),  so  called  from  the  river  Don, 
is  a  free  country  which  acknowledges  the  Russian  sovereign 
as  its  chief,  but  is  not  mluced  to  the  condition  of  a  pra- 
vince,  or  organizod  as  a  govenfiMD|ie||kft  Vther  parts  of  tie 
empire.  It  lies  between  47*  add      N.  lat,  and  65"  and 
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67°  "R.  long.;  and  ii  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  govern- 
ments of  Voronesh  and  Saratof,  on  the  east  by  Aatrachan, 
on  the  south-east  by  the  government  of  Caucasia,  on  the 
south-west  hj  the  see  of  Azof  and  the  Nogay  Steppes  in 
T^rida,  and  on  the  west  by  the  govenunents  of  Bkatoi- 
nodaf  and  the  Ukraine.  It  occupies  an.  area  of  about 
76,000  sqnan  miles. 

The  general  character  of  the  oonntry  is  that  of  a  plain,  in 
many  parts  consisting  entirely  of  steppes,  especially  in  the 
south'-eastem  districts  hordering  on  tne  Sal  and  Hanitsfa. 
The  interior  is  a  complete  flat,  but  in  the  north  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Don  there  are  slight  elevations,  and  the 
floatb-eastem  parts  bordering  on  lake  Bolskoi  are  traversed 
by  low  ofisets  of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  The  rest  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  banks  of  the  laiger  rivers,  is  a  broad  steppe,  which 
contains  abundance  of  luxuriant  pasturage  intermixed  with 
tracts  of  sand  and  slun^ish  streams.  The  whole  territory 
does  not  contain  a  singfe  fbxest,  and  even  brushwood  is  only 
ocoasiomdly  found.  The  northern  districts  are  fer  the  best 
adapted  for  agriculture;  the  southern,  where  the  soil  is 
saline  and  sandy,  for  grazing.  The  steppes  are  fliU  of  low 
artiftdal  mounds  and  antient  tumuli,  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  some  plaoes  as  to  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  ate  the  vestiges  of  some  great  and  extinct  race,  pro- 
bably of  Mongolian  origin,  as  the  rude  images  in  stone 
erected  over  some  of  them  bear,  in  their  features  and  pecu* 
liar  style  of  head-dress,  traces  of  that  origin.  Many  of  these 
tombs  iiave  been  opened,  and  found  to  contain  gold  and 
silver  urns,  rings,  buckles,  Stc. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Don*  which  enters  the  territory  in 
the  west,  winds  across  it  to  the  east,  and  then  turning  sud- 
denly round,  flows  Uuough  the  eastern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts to  the  sea  of  Azot  In  its  course  through  this  country 
it  is  joined  by  the  Khoper,  Mudwedicsa,  Ilawut,  Sal.  Donecz, 
and  several  minor  streams.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
other  rivers  which  dischai^  their  waters  into  the  sea  of 
Aso(  aach  as  the  Krinka,  Kagalnik,  Y^a,  &c. ;  and  there 
an  numerous  streams  in  the  steppes,  of  which  the  greater 
part  terminate  in  marshes,  and  are  dry  in  simimer.  The 

Srincipal  lake  is  the  Bolskoi,  an  enlarged  bed  of  the 
[anitsh,  about  70  miles  long  and  9  broad,  the  length  of 
which  forms  for  that  distance  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  the  Don-Cossacks  and  Caucasia.  Next  to  this 
the  most  considerable  lakes  are  those  of  Nowoe  and  Staroe- 
Osero,  which  are  covered  in  summer  with  an  incrustation 
of  salt  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  of  which  they 
furuish  an  abunduit  supply.  No  mineral  springs  have 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  country  enjoys  a  mild  and  not  unhealthy  climate. 
The  spring  seta  in  early,  and  in  the  summer,  which  is 
of  long  continuance,  the  land  is  refireshed  by  fraouent 
showers ;  the  autumn  is  at  times  damp  and  foggy,  and  the 
winter,  though  clear  and  not  aceompuiiedwith  much  snow, 
is  severe  and  attended  by  much  stormy  weather.  The  rivei^ 
are  closed  by  ice  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  month  of 
February.  Failures  of  the  harvest  are  rare,  but  the  inha- 
bitants often  suffer  severely  ftom  the  ravages  of  the  locust, 
whicli  ia  the  scourge  of  the  country. 

Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  the  fisheries,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Tine,  eonstitute  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  Don-Cossacks ;  but,  according  to  the  most  recent  writer 
on  this  country,  Schnitzler,  agriculture,  not  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  as  most  authors  have  affirmed,  forms  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  peo[de.  In  the  low-Unds  of  the  north, 
which  lie  along  the  ranks  of  rivers,  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  grain  of  variom  kinds,  such  as  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  oattf,  maize,  and  buckwheat;  also  peas,  flax,  and 
hemp.  But  even  in  the  south,  fields  are  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  steppes  at  a  distance  of  thirty  and  even  for^  miles 
from  the  Don,  witii  rich  cropa  of  grain  upon  them ;  these 
fields  are  cultivated  by  the  richer  class  of  proprietors.  In 
1832,  91,486  tshetwerts  of  winter-corn  (about  68,370  quar- 
ters), and  359,643  (about  260,230  qrs.)  of  spring-corn  were 
sown ;  the  former  yielded  two,  and  the  latter  three  grains 
for  one,  without  the  use  of  manure  or  much  cost  of  la- 
bour. The  average  crops  of  wheat  are  estimated  at  about 
two  millions  of  tcihetwerts  (1,447,180  quarters)  annually. 
None  of  the  Cossack  fomilies  are  without  gardens,  in  which 
t^  raise  vegetables  of  the  ordinary  descriptions,  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  fruit ;  the  last  is  not  however  an  olgect 
of  mndi  attention.  The  culture  of  the  Ttae  was  intro- 
duced by  Peter  the  Great,  and  has  been  followed  up  with 


spirit,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Don,  where  a  very 
pleasant  wine,  not  unlike  Champaign,  is  made,  and  lias 
become  a  fovourite  beverage  in  Russia.  There  are  superior 
kinds,  Ae  Stamtae  and  Zimlyanskoye,  which  resemUe 
Burgundy  in  colour  and  flavour ;  but  the  fovourite  spedes 
is  the  Vinomanaka,  or  frosea  wine,  which  is  made  nam  a 
mixture,  of  wine  with  tvwndy  and  the  juice  of  various 
berries.  In  what  is  called  the  *  First  Natshalstoe  (dis- 
trict) of  the  Dm,*  whtdi  lies  east  of  Tsherkask,  there  are 
at  present  9710  vineyards,^  and  in  the  '  Second,*  north- 
east of  Tsherkask,  2690 ;  these  vineyards  contain  from  200 
to  800,  and  even  as  many  as  1000  vines,  and  about  fifteen 
different  kinds  of  grasses.  The  inforior  descriptions  of  wine 
are  red  ones,  of  which  about  70,000  vedros  (about  225,80t> 
gallons)  are  annually  sent  to  Moscow,  and  30,000  (about 
96,770  gallons)  to  Koarko^  beside  considerable  quantities 
to  Kursk  and  other  parts.  The  yearly  sale  of  these  wines 
TOoduces  about  two  millions  <tf  roubles,  or  92.000/.  sterling. 
The  vines  also  yield  about  10,000  vedros  (83,250  gallons) 
of  brandy  stdrit  annually. 

The  reani^;  of  cattle  u  pnrsoed  widi  great  industry  both 
by  the  GoBsaoks  and  Calmucks;  the  iraalth  of  the  man 
affluent  among  them  consists,  in  foot,  of  their  nnmerous 
herds  and  flocks,  and  they  have  lai^  Khutors,  or  cattle* 
forms,  forhreeduig  them  in  the  steppes.  Hie  native  Cos- 
sack horse  is  small  and  spsre  in  flesl^  with  a  thin  neck  and 
narrow  croup ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  ill-looking  animal, 
but  strong,  fleet,  and  hardy.  The  common  Cossack  is  rarely 
owner  of  less  than  three  or  four  horses,  but  many  of  the 
Tabunes  or  herds,  of  the  wealthier  breeders,  contain  1 000 
or  more.  AH,  with  the  exception  of  the  saddle-horses,  are 
kept  on  the  pasture-grounds  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
winter  are  forced  to  seek  for  their  food  either  beneath  the 
snow  or  from  the  high  reeds  on  the  banks  of  mm.  The 
Cossack  himself  doM  not  ke^  either  camels  or  diDmedaries. 
but  th^  are  reared  by  their  Oalmuek  follow-countrroien 
and  thnve  well  on  the  saline  plants  of  the  steppes.  Next 
to  the  horse  the  sheep  is  the  most  common  domestic  animal ; 
the  ox  is  used  for  draught;  goats  are  bred  principallyby 
the  Calmucks;  but  swine  and  buffaloes  are  rare.  The 
stock  of  the  Cossack  population  in  1832  was  composed  of 
257,211  horses,  of  which  123,328  were  mares,  3,110,539 
sheep,  from  which  217.775  poods  (about  7,839,900  pounds) 
of  wool  were  obtained ;  and  840,683  heads  of  homed  cattle. 
The  Calmucks  at  that  time  possessed  33,747  horses,  55,574 
heads  of  cattle,  28,574  sheep,  and  136S  camels  and  drome- 
daries. 

The  chase  is  unproductive,  as  the  steppes  are  not  the 
usual  resort  of  wild  aniouls  or  of  mnon  game ;  wolves, 
foxes,  marsh-cats,  dwarf  ottras,  martens,  marmots,  jer- 
boas, a  species  of  gasdle,  and  hares  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Ofwildfbvl  there  are  the  stepptc-fovl  (Otis  tetrax), 
water-stailing.  Muscovy  duck,  swan,  snipe,  pelican,  ond 
foloon.  The  principal  amphibious  animals  are  tortoises. 
The  steppes  also  breed  the  Polish  ooohineal  insect,  of 
which  however  no  use  is  made,  the  nlkwom,  and  the  can- 
tbarides. 

Next  to  agripulture  the  people  derive  their  chief  sub- 
sistence from  their  fisheries.  Fish  indeed  is  their  ordinary 
food,  and  consists  of  the  sturgeon,  trout,  pike,  tench,  percb, 
salmon,  carp,  &C.,  for  which  the  richest  fishing  grounds 
are  the  Don  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Atof.  The  pro- 
duce of  1632  was  1,033,935  poods  (about  37,221,660  pounds 
we^^ht),  of  which  496,612  poods  were  appropriated  to  in- 
ternal consumption,  and  the  remainder  was  exported. 
Caviar  and  isinglass  are  sent  ad>road  in  lai^  quantities. 
Turtles  and  enu  in  immense  uumbors,  and  of  urge  sice, 
are  taken  in  the  Don  and  its  tributary  streams. 

The  Cossacks  rear  little  poultry,  but  they  keep  latj^ 
stocks  of  bees ;  the  number  of  apiaries  a  few  years  ago  was 
1044,  which  contained  30,201  hives,  and  produced  annually 
8299  poods  (about  298,764  pounds  weight)  of  honey  and. 
wax. 

Trad^  and  mechanical  pursuits  are  carried  on  only  in  the 
two  chief  towns,  New  and  Old  Tsherkask,  and  the  larger 
stanitzes,  or  villages;  for  as  the  Cossack  depends  upon 
himself  for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants,  there  is  conse- 
quently little  encouragement  for  the  m&nufocturer  and 
mechuue.  The  only  large  manu&ctures  are  caviar,  wu, 
and  isindass.  The  exports  are  inconsiderable,  and  consist 
principally  of  hones,  cattle,  tallow,  skins,  glue,  fish,  and 
their  produets,  vine,  and  a  lUtle  gnin:  ^ rff?^  P*^ 
Umm  exports  are  ■eBtaiBlI^ny4  '*MMQW'Qhief  mirt 
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fur  tlio  sale  of  what  the  country  produces,  or  find  a  vent  at 
the  periodical  fairs  of  Tsherkask,  &c.  They  amounted  in 
Ib32  to  4.943,930  rubles  (about  226,600A).  while  the  im- 
ports in  that  year  vece  to  the  extent  of  13,886*133  rubies 
(about  666.450/.) 

Tbe  territory  of  the  Cossaeiu  in  divided  into  seven  Not- 
cfaaLstoQ,  or  provinces,  namely,  I.  Aksai,  on  the  Don,  in 
which  are  Old  T^erkask.  and  New  Tsherkask  (14,000  in- 
habitants), the  only  towns  in  the  country;  2.  The  First 
District  of  the  Don,  containing  the  lai^e  villages  of  Troi- 
tinskaya,  Bistrianskaya,  Tsiemlidnskaya,  &c. ;  3.  The 
Second  District  of  the  Don,  with  the  lai^e  villages  of 
Taberskaya,  and  Grelubinskaya ;  4.  Medwediosza,  with  the 
large  villages  of  Ust-MestwedicsEa,  Bereso&ka,  and  Ostiof- 
skaya ;  5.  Koperskye,  with  the  large  villages  of  Unipins- 
kaya  ( 1 200),  Kotofskaya  and  Dobrinskaya ;  6.  Donecszkaya, 
with  the  large  villages  of  Kasanskaya,  Luganskaya,  and 
Uikitenska;  and  7.  Minsk,  with  the  large  villus  of 
Grabova  and  Alexiefkaya. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  ate  Cossacks  and  Little 
Roasians.  among  whom  a  number  of  Great  Russians,  Nt^y- 
Tartars,  Gypsies,  Armeniana,  and  Greeks,  are  intennixed. 
The  Calmuek  put  of  the  population  are  a  nomadic  people :  in 
their  numbers  were  16,413,  of  whom  7889  were  males 
and  8524  females.  The  following  is  given  as  the  official 
return  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  territory : — 

Bondsmen  in  the  senioe  of  Cossack  pnpiietors  .  389,371 

Free  labourers,  &o.   .  ....  123,299 


512,670 

This  return  does  not  comprise  the  chie&  or  great  land* 
owners,  ot  the  ecclesiastics,  nor  probaUy  the  principal  star- 
cbines  or  nobility ;  it  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
Arseniefs  calculation,  that  the  population  amounts  to 
5uo,(too  of  all  classes,  is  not  above  the  nurk.  The  census  ^ 
1796  gave  366,274,  but  there  are  reasonable  grounds  &r 
questioaine  its  convctoess. 

Tlia  temtiKy  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  is  mwe  exten- 
sive than  the  wb<de  area  of  the  Austrian  States  in  (Ger- 
many, contains  but  two  towns,  and  120  stanitzes.  The 
villages,  many  of  which  have  markets,  aie  always  placed 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  composed  of  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  houses,  well  built,  clean,  and  conveniently  arratwsdt 
with  one  or  more  churches  of  stone  or  wood.  Some  of  these 
stanitzes  are  lai^e,  and  resemble  towns,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  narrow  ditch ;  the  khutors,  or  stables,  stalls, 
&c.,  lie  outside  of  them.  The  Cbssacks,  who  have  been 
settled  in  the  country  since  1 569,  are  genuine  Little  Russians, 
and  speak  pure  Russian  mixed  with  occasional  provincial- 
isms. They  are  proverbially  hospitable  and  cheerful,  but 
violent  when  excited ;  and  althov^h  Uiey  eou8if*.sr  the  ^un- 
der of  their  enemy  lawful  in  war.  theft  is  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Their  mode  of  life  is  in  general  very  simple 
and  frugal,  uid  the  enjc^ment  of  civil  fireedom  ms  given 
them  an  independence  of  mind,  which  places  them  far 
higher  in  tlw  social  scale  thau  the  abject  Kussmn.  Their 
rtarchinos,  or  nobles,  are  In  general  well  educated.  With 
r^ard  to  public  instruction,  their  establishments  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  of  Kharkof  The  state  of 
those  establishments  was  in  1 825,  1 2  schools  with  46  teachers 
I  and  937  pupils,  and  in  1832,  the  same  number  with  45 
teachers  ana  1031  pupils,  all  males.  Besides  these,  there 
are  5  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  the  Eparchy  of  New 
Tsherkask,  with  10  teachers  and  274  students.  The  entire 
Domber  of  scholars,  therefore,  was  1035,  whiclr  averages 
very  nearly  1  sdwlar  in  every  580  inhahilants.  But,  as  tbo 
Raskolniks.  a  sect  of  the  Grsco-Rusuan  church,  have 
doabtlesB  achoola  of  their  own,  this  proportion  can  be  ap- 
proximative only. 

In  respect  of  chuzch  matters,  this  temtory  was  formerly 
dependent  upon  the  diocese  of  Voronesh,  but  the  eparchate 
of  New  Tsherkask  was  established  expressly  for  ii  by  the 
ukase  of  May,  1829  :  it  contained  in  1830  369  churches,  of 
which  5  arevcathedrals,  beside  three  monasteries  and  one 
aonvent  The  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  church.  The  (^muclu  are  Lamaists,  and  the 
N^^y  and  other  Tartars  are  Mohammedans. 

The  Ctwacks  are  exempt  from  taxes,  but  are  liable  to  do 
military  duty,  and  are  bound  to  dress,  arm,  and  equip  them- 
selves entirely  at  their  own  expense,  in  return  for  which  the 
government  provides  fbr  their  maintenance  while  in  the 
field,  allows  tbem  pay,  and  suppUes  them  with  field  equipage. 
Few  CoasMks  are  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and 


arfow,  although  they  do  not  use  them  in  war.  Their  prin- 
cipal weapon  in  battle  is  the  lance.  They  live  under  a 
military  government  wholly  distinct  from  the  government 
of  every  other  Russian  province,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
Toiskovoi-Attaman,  or  Ciqptain-general ;  but  as  the  present 
empenv  has  vested  this  office  in  the  heir-apparent,  his 
powers  are  delated  to  a  Nakanni  or  Vice-Attanum ;  and 
on  this  model  every  stanitse  has  its  local  atlunan,  who  is 
elected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Cossacks  have  a  supreme 
coimcil  of  state,  called  the  Chancery  of  the  Voiskoftiya.  or 
Captaincy,  which  controls  both  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
military  affairs  of  the  territory.  The  attaman  or  his  de- 
puty is  its  president,  and  he  is  assisted  by  two  perpetual 
members  and  four  other  members,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  every  three  years.  The  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion, including  the  allowances  to  the  vice^ttaman,  tlie  at- 
torney-general, and  the  officers  attached  to  the  attaman, 
amounted  in  1832  to  upwards  of  150,000  silver  rubles 
(about  26,000^) 

The  Cossacks  are  divided  into  Folks,  or  regiments,  and 
Sotnyes,  or  oompanios ;  which  last  are  again  divided  into 
sections :  each  polk  has  a  standard-bearer  and  a  ma|[or.  hi 
return  for  the  exemption  from  taxes,  crown  monc^oues,  and 
other  privileges,  they  an  bound  to  keep  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness  for  the  Imp^al  service  about  25,000  cavalry, 
who  are  reckoned  among  the  regular  Cossacks.  From  the 
•ge  of  15  to  50  every  Cossack  is  a  soldier,  and  in  case  of 
pressing  emergency,  all  males  capable  of  service  are  bound 
to  take  up  arms.  The  Calmucks  are  governed  by  tbe  same 
laws,  and  subject  lo  tbe  authority  of  the  Voiskovoi-Attamun. 
They  are  equally  hound  to  serve  with  their  Cossack  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  whom,  however,  they  are  held  in  great  con- 
tempt. They  dwell  in  tents  of  skin,  lead  a  wandering  life, 
and  are  exclusively  occupied  in  rearing  cattle,  sheep,  f^amels, 
and  especially  horses,  with  which  they  supply  the  Russian 
light  cavalry. 

The  Cossacks  pay  much  attention  to  their  dress ;  which 
consists  of  a  blue  jacket,  frequently  laced  with  gc^  and 
lined  with  ulk,  a  silk  vest  and  girdle,  full  white  trovsers, 
and  black  woollen  cap,  with  a  large  red  bag  dangling  be- 
hind. The  females,  who  are  inferior  in  symmetry  of  form 
to  the  knales,  have  s^eable  features,  a  florid  complexion, 
and  fine  black  eyes.  They  wear  a  long  felling  tunic  of 
cotton  or  silk,  partly  open  in  front,  and  confined  by  an  orna- 
mental waistband.  Beneath  this  upper  garment  appear 
Iroad  trowsers,  with  which  yellow  boots  are  usually  worn. 
The  hair  of  the  unmarried  female  floats  in  long  braided 
tresses  over  the  shoulder,  but  when  married  she  conceals 
it  under  a  cap  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls. 
Their  dances. resembte  those  of  the  Russian  gipsies,  and 
are  perfumed  by  two  persons  only,  who  accompany  thmr 
movements  with  loud  ones. 

DONAOHADEE,  a  mail-packet  station,  hi  the  barony 
ofArds  and  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland:  distant  94  Irish 
or  1 1 9  English  miles  from  Dublin,  seventeen  English  miles 
from  Belfast ;  and  twenty-one  English  miles  from  Furt- 
Patrick,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

Donaghadee  owes  its  rise  to  being  the  most  convenient 
point  of  communication  between  the  latest  colonists  of  Ards, 
and  their  coimtrymen  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  carried 
on  a  sufficient  traffic  to  induce  the  proprietor,  the  Lord 
Montgomery,  about  a.  d.  1650.  to  erect  a  quay  128  yards  in 
length,  and  from  21  to  22  feet  broad,  which  continued 
during  the  last  century  to  afibrd  pret^  good  sheltei  to  all 
the  craft  employed.  The  Scottish  mans  have  landed  hero 
since  before  1744,  at  which  time  Donaghadee  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  iha  imports  and  exports  of  this  j^ait  of  the 
country.  The  accommodation  of  the  old  quay  bemg  latterly 
found  insufficient  Sx  the  better  class  of  steam-^kets,  as 
well  as  for  merchantmen,  which  freo^uently  experienced  the 
want  of  an  asylum  harbour  on  this  coast,  a  new  pier  was 
commenced  at  the  expense  of  government,  which  is  now 
completed,  enclosing  a  basin  of  seven  acres,  and  cal- 
culated to  hold  sixty  vessels  of  the  lai^er  class.  The  ex- 
pensb  has  been  upwards  of  150,000/.,  and  the  work  is 
executed  in  the  best  manner  ;  but  the  benefits  so  lar  derived 
from  it  are  not  considered  commensurate  with  so  great  a 
cost.  The  towi,  which  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  is 
well  built  and  aiiy :  it  has  at  present  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  a  laive  import  of  coal.  There 
are  a  handsome  ehuroh,  two  FrMoyteriaq  meelingrhonsesi, 
two  Seoeden'  meeting-houses,  and  oneM^slevanJ^ 
dist maBting'hoiue.  Digitized  by  vjOOvLC 
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On  the  north-east  lide  of  the  town  stands  a  remarkable 
artificial  mount  or  ratb,  surrounded  by  a  dry  fosae  from  37 
to  32  feet  bmad.  The  oireumfereiwe  of  the  mount  at  the 
bottom  H  480  feet,  at  the  top  819  feat,  and  ita  gieatest 
eonical  htight  140  ftet.  A  poiraer  magasine  has  been  bu3t 
on  the  summit,  from  whioh  Sootland  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
are  TisiUe  in  flur  weather. 

In  1834 there  were  in  the  pariah  IS  schools,  educating 
703  young  persons :  of  these  schools  three  were  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of  National  Education.  Population  of  town 
in  182)«  3.795:  in  1831,  2,986.  (Harris's  History  f^th* 
County qf Down ;  Northern  Tourist;  Seportt,4-c) 

DONATELLO.  Donato  di  Belto  di  Bardo,  called  Do- 
nattillo,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1383.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Florentine  gentleman  named 
Ruberto  MartelU,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  received 
his  first  instructions  from  Lorenzo  Bicci,  ^om  whom  he 
learned  painting  in  fresoo ;  but  he  afterwards  became  more 
fhmousas  ascmptor.  He  else  practised  architecture.  In  the 
conrae  (tf  faia  life  he  visited  many  towna  of  Italy,  among  whidi 
were  Venice  and  Padna,  where  the  people  wanted  to  detain 
and  naturalize  him,  and  Rome.  Donatello  waa  much  es- 
teemed by  his  contemporaries,  and  executed  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  both  in  private  and  public  buildings,  and  fbr 
the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  He  was  the  first  to  employ  bas- 
relief  in  telling  stories,  according  to  the  more  elaborate 
style  of  Italian  sculpture.  He  oued  paralytic,  December 
13,  1466. 

When  be  first  became  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  work, 
the  grand-duke  Piero  I.  gave  him  a  small  estate :  but  he  was 
so  much  annoyed  by  the  troublesome  references  of  his  la- 
bourers, that  he  insisted  on  relinquishing  it;  and  Piero 
gave  him  a  pension  instead,  in  daily  pajnnenta,  which  per- 
feotlv  oontvnted  him.  Some  relations  visited  him  me  day, 
for  the  purpoeeof  persuading  him  to  leave  them  at  Us  death 
a  vineyard  which  he  owned;  but  he  answered,  that  it 
aeemed  more  reasonable  to  leave  it  to  tiw  peasant  who 
had  always  wn-ked  upon  it  than  to  those  who  had  done 
no  labours  fbr  him,  eicept  paying  him  that  visit :  and  he 
did  so. 

His  principal  works  are  at  Fluenoa ;  but  some  have  de- 
cayed, or  been  removed  from  their  original  station.  One, 
a  figure  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  nicknamed  (according  to 
the  common  propensi^  of  the  Florentines)  Lo  Zuocone 
(the  Gourd)  on  account  of  its  bald  head,  is  much  com- 
mended. A  Sl  George  is  also  much  esteemed ;  and  Va- 
sari,  speaking  of  a  Ju£th  bearing  the  head  of  Holofemes, 
in  bronze,  calls  it,  with  all  the  strmgth  he  gathned 
from  bis  intense  love  of  his  ar^  *  A  work  of  great  ex- 
cellence and  mastery,  which,  to  him  who  considers  the 
umplicitv  of  the  outside,  in  the  drapery  and  in  the  aspeet 
of  Judith,  sees  manifteted  from  within  it  the  great  heart 
(enimo)  of  that  woman  and  the  aid  of  God;  as  in  the  air 
of  that  Holofemes,  wine  and  sleep,  and  death  in  his  mem- 
bers, which,  having  lost  their  spirit,  show  themselves  cold 
and  tailing.' 

Donatello  left  several  pupils,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
tools.  The  most  noted  are  Bertoldo,  Nanni  d'Anton  di 
Bianco,  RoBsellino,  Disederio,  and  VeUano  di  Padova.  To 
tlie  last  he  left  all  the  works  which  he  retained  at  hb  death. 
(Vasari;  Baldinucci.) 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA  (Law),  a  gift  made  in 
prospect  of  death.  The  doctrine  is  derived  troia  the  civil 
law,  and  a  donation  of  this  kind  is  defined  in  the  Insti- 
tutes (lib.  ii.,  tit  7)  as  *  a  gift  which  is  made  under  an 
apprehension  of  death,  as  when  a  thing  is  given  upon 
condition  that,  if  the  donor  di^  the  donee  shall  have  it, 
or  that  the  thing  given  shall  be  returned  if  the  donor 
diall  survive  the  &nger  which  he  apprehends,  or  ^11 
repent  that  he  has  made  the  gift ;  orif  the  donee  shall 
die  before  the  donor.'  In  the  finish  law  it  is  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  this  gift  that  it  be  made  by  the  donor 
with  relation  to  his  dying  by  the  illness  which  affects  him  at 
the  time  of  the  gift,  but  it  takes  effeot  only  in  case  be  die 
of  that  illness.  There  must  be  a  delivery  of  the  thin^  itself 
to  the  donee;  but  in  cases  where  actual  transfer  u  im- 
possible, as,  for  instance,  goods  of  bulk  deposited  in  a 
warehouse,  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse  is 
effectual.  A  doiwtio  mortis  caust  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  legacy  so  fer  as  to  be  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  donor, 
and,  by  36  Geo.  IIL,  e.  68,  f  7,  to  the  legacy  du^ ;  but  as 
it  takes  effect  from  tlw  delivuy,  and  not  by  a  testamentary 
acfc  it  if  not  within  the  juiisdiotion  of  the  eeBaniiitioai 


ooort,  and  neither  probate  ox  adahiistratton  is  necMssry, 
nor  the  assent  of  the  executors,  as  in  the  case  of  a  legacy. 

On  the  Roman  donatio  mortis  eauwK  the  leadOT  may 
consult  Heineooiust  Op^  tarn,  vi,  p.  581,  and  the  referenoes 
there  given ;  and  the  Pandect,  xxxix.,  tit.  t,  Tlw  Consti- 
tution of  J  ustinian  pnt  donations  mortis  eansi  verjr  nearly 
on  the  footing  of  legacies  in  the  Roman  law. 

As  to  the  English  law,  see  Roper  on  Legadeg,  vol.  i. 

DONATISTS,  Christiau  schismatics  of  Africa,  of  the 
fourth  century,  oiginally  partisans  of  Donatus,  bishop  of 
Case  Nigra  in  Numidia,  the  great  opponent  to  the  election 
of  Cecilianus  into  the  bishopric  of  Carthage.  Donatus 
accused  (Cecilianus  of  having  delivered  up  the  sacred  books 
to  the  Pagans,  and  pretended  that  his  election  was  thereby 
void,  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  him  heretics.  Under 
this  fidse  pretext  of  zeal  he  set  up  fbr  the  head  of  a  party, 
and,  about  the  year  312,  taught  that  baptism  administered 
by  heretics  was  ineffectual ;  that  the  courcb  was  not  in- 
fkllible ;  that  it  had  erred  in  his  time ;  and  that  be  was  to 
be  the  restorer  of  it  But  a  oounml  held  at  Aries,  in  314, 
acquitted  Ceeilianua,  and  declared  his  eleatim  valid.  Hie 
schismatics,  irritated  at  the  decision,  rethsed  tv  acquiesce  in 
the  sentence  of  the  council ;  and  the  better  to  support  their 
cause,  they  thought  it  proper  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of 
Donatus,  and  openly  to  declaim  against  the  Catholics. 
They  gave  out  that  the  church  was  become  prostituted; 
they  re-baptized  the  Catholics ;  trod  under  foot  the  hosts 
consecrated  by  priests  attached  to  the  Holy  See ;  burned 
their  churches ;  and  committed  various  other  acts  of  \iolence. 
They  had  chosen  into  the  place  of  Cecilianus  one  Majori- 
nus,  but  he  dying  soon  after,  th^  brought  in  another  Do- 
natus, difitent  from  him  of  Casa  Nigra,  as  bishop  of  Car- 
thage. 

It  was  fh>m  this  new  head  of  the  cabal,  who  used  so 
mudi  violenee  against  the  Catholics,  that  the  Donalists  are 
believed  to  have  received  their  name.  As  they  could  not 
provs^  however,  that  they  composed  a  true  cnnrcb,  they 
bethought  themselves  of  sending  one  of  their  bishops  to 
Rome.  They  attempted  likewise  to  send  some  bishops  into 
Spain,  that  they  might  say  their  ohureh  b^ian  to  spread 
itself  everywhere. 

After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  crush  this  schism,  the 
emperor  Honorius  ordered  a  council  of  bishops  to  assemble 
at  Carthage  in  the  year  410,  where  a  disputation  was  held 
between  seven  of  each  party,  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
laws  enacted  against  heretics  had  force  against  the  Dona- 
tists.  The  glory  of  their  defeat  was  due  to  St  Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  who  bore  the  principal  part  in  this  contro- 
versy. The  Donatists,  however,  continued  as  a  separate 
body,  and  attempted  to  multiply  their  sect  even  in  the  sixth 
century ;  hat  tlw  Gatholic  bunops  used  so  much  wisdom 
and  ivtidence  that  tfaev  insensibly  brought  over  most  of 
thoae  who  had  rtrayed  from  die  bosom  of  ttie  church.  The 
ohuroh  of  the  Donatists  sradnally  dwindled  to  nothing,  and 
became  quite  extinct  in  the  seventh  eentiuy.  (Brougbton's 
Diet,  qfaii  Btiigumt,  fel.  Lend.,  17&6,  pp.  340,  341 ;  Moa- 
heim's  BeeL  Hutont,  4to.  Lend.,  1 765,  vol.  L,  pp.  21 1, 3 1 4, 
259,  305 1  Horeri,  Diet.  HiHoriqm,  taU  Paris*  1 799,  torn.  it. 
p.  214.) 

DONATIVE.  [Bkhkpicb,  vol.  iv.,  p.  220.] 
DONATUS,  ^LIUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  die  fb»rth  century.  He  wrote  a 
Grammar,  which  long  continued  in  the  scnools ;  and  also 
Notes  upon  Terence  and  Virgil.  He  was  most  eminent  in 
the  time  of  C^nstanUus,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  polite  lite- 
rature at  Rome  in  the  year  3M,  about  which  time  8t  Jerom 
studied  grammar  vawt  him,  Donatus  has  given  ample 
onploynuDt  to  the  lnbliograplMr8»  who  all  ^leait  ct  an 
*  Editio  Tkbellaris  tine  ulla  nota  *  of  his  Grammar,  as  one  of 
the  first  efforts  at  fHrinting  by  mmns  of  letters  eat  on  wood^ 
blocks.  (See  Meerman,  Cfriginet  TVpo^rt^  of  this  and 
other  editions,  4to.,  Hag. Com.  I763,tom.  i  pp.  126,  133 ;  ii. 
pp.  107,  216,  218.)  This  Grammar  has  been  printed  with 
several  titles,  as  '  Donatus,*  *  Donatus  Minor,'  <  Donatus 
Ethimolvzatua,* '  Donatus  pro  puerulis,'  &c,  but  the  work  is 
the  same,  namely,  *  Elements  of  the  Latin  Language  for  the 
use  of  Children.'  In  the  voltune  of  the  Grrammatici  Veteres, 

S rimed  by  Nic  Jensen,  without  date,  it  is  entitled '  Donatus 
e  Baibarismo  et  de  octo  partibus  Orationis.'   Dr.  Clarke, 
in  his  *  Biblio^phical.  Dictionary,'  voL  iiL  p.  144-148,  has 
^ven  a  long  list  of  editions  of  Donatus,  to  ^ch  the  more 
iiuiuisitive  reader  is  relSnad.  Dqifitusis  '  Cku&meDta^  in 
I  qmnqne  ComodiuTeAitfli^Mk^  iMtSMd^MOMiit  date. 
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mUU7  Infcn  1460.  ud  npilntsd  in  MTI  antl  U».  Tbe 
'ODminenterin*  in  Vu^mn.'  ftiL,  VeiL,  1539,  thongh  u- 
cnbed  to  him.  is  thoueht  by  many  not  to  be  ho. 

Donat,  in  the  midcUe  ages,  both  in  English  and  French, 
beeamea  synonym  ibr  any  system  of  giammar:  as  in  Piers 
Tlovman— • 

*  l!%ni  dnre  I  ma  »iwmf  dnpen  mj  Dooet  la  lane.' 

In  the  statutes  of  Winchester  CoU^e,  written  about  1388* 
grammar  is  called '  Antiquus  Donatus,'  the  old  Douat  Cot- 
grare  quotes  an  old  French  proverb, '  Les  Diables  estoient 
eocorea  en  leur  Donat,'  the  devils  wore  but  yet  in  their 
grammar.  (See  Harles,  Inirod.  in  Hist.  Ling.  Latinee, 
Sto,  Brerase.  1773,  pp.  202,  203 ;  Clarke,  BiUiapr.  Diet.,  ut 
sa^ ;  Warton'a  Hitt.  Eng.  Poet,  4lo,  W.  L  p.  281 ; 
CIialmer*a  Bitxr.  Diet.,  vol  xii.  p.  S41.) 
.  DON  AX.  TCowcHACTA,  vol.  Tiii,  p.  428.] 

DONCASTBR,  %  market-town,  borough,  and  pariah  in 
the  West  Ridine  of  the  county  of  York,  m  the  wapentake 
of  Strafforth  and  TlckhilL  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Don, 
on  the  great  north  road,  which  passes  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  town;  it  is  162  miles  north-north-west  of 
London,  and  37  miles  south-by-west  at  York.  Doncaster 
w«s  the  Damtm  of  Antoninus,  and  was  called  Dona  Ceattre 
by  the  Saxons,  fVom  which  its  present  name  is  derived. 
Doncaster  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  airy,  and  most  beau- 
tiful towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  approach  from  London, 
by  a  wide  and  nearly  level  road,  ornamented  with  antient 
elm-trees,  is  mafnincent.  The  town  stands  on  the  Wat- 
ling-street  of  tbeTlomaas.  Coins,  unu,  and  other  Roman 
remains  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  and  neiriibourhood. 

Under  the  Munieipal  Refbrm  Act  the  borough  is  divided 
Into  three  wards,  with  ux  aldermen  and  eighteen  oouneil- 
lots;  it  has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  clear 
income  of  the  corporation  is  about  8000/.  per  annum,  of 
which  large  sums  are  expended  in  Ug^hting,  paving  clean- 
ing, and  watching  the  town,  in  repair  of  roads,  improve- 
ment of  the  estates,  V^^ioo  expenses,  and  in  contributions 
to  rarious  charities.  The  air  is  considered  remarkably  pure 
uid  salubrious,  and  this  cirpumstance,  combined  with  its 
advantageous  situation  and  its  comparative  freedom  from 
local  assessments,  renders  it  a  desirable  residence  for  per- 
sons of  limited  income.  The  population  of  the  borough 
was,  in  1801,  5697;  in  1811,  6935;  in  1821,  8544;  in  1831, 
10,030.  The  populalion  of  the  township  in  the  soke  of 
Doneasttt,  including  HexthcHpe-with-Balby,  Lovra^l,  Ros- 
sio^on.  AuUey,  Blaxton,  and  Wheatley<with-Sand^  was, 
m  1831,  1700. 

Doncaster  has  a  few  inm  ftmndries,  a  saeking  and  a 
linen  mannfkettwy  on  a  small  scale.  Inl787,Dr.Cartwright 
iniroduced  the  manuikctuie  of  muslins  by  power-looms,  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor,  into  the  town ;  but  the  attempt 
to  make  Doncaster  a  manufiwtnring  town  was  unsuccessfuL 
As  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultmal  district,  the  markets 
and  &irs  are  attended  by  a  lai^e  rural  population,  who 
contribute  greatly  to  its  support.  Although  it  is  one  of 
tbe  largest  corn-markets  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  no  cora- 
exrhange ;  a  spacious  area  between  the  shambles  and  the 
eutle-market  u  used  Ibr  the  sale  of  com.  The  town  also 
derives  support  fhim  the  numerous  opulent  fkmilies  re- 
nltng  in  its  viianitv,  and  from  the  continual  intercourse  on 
the  north  road.  Tnough  tbe  navigation  of  ttie  Don  renders 
it  an  eligible  atnatiou  lor  general  traffic  between  the  manu- 
brturing  districts  and  the  eastern  coaa^  no  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  fkciUties  thus  afforded  fbr  making 
It  aplace  of  trade. 

The  public  buildings  in  Doncaster  are  the  mansu>n-house. 
a  handsome  structure,  which  has  cost  about  10,000/.,  and 
vhich  is  used  fbr  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  for  con- 
certs, assemblies,  and  occasionally  for  public  meetings;  the 
town-hall,  in  which  the  quarterly  sessions  for  the  borough 
and  the  annual  sessions  for  the  wapentake  are  held ;  the 

Kl,  which  is  built  on  the  improved  principle  for  the  classi- 
tion  of  prisoners,  a  betting-room,  and  a  theatre.  Tbe 
dand,  on  the  rare-ground,  may  dso  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  public  bofldiim;  it  was  erected  at  the  expenia  of 
the  corporation,  and  b  both  elegant  and  commodious.  The 
stand  tickets  sold  duringUie  race  week  produce  ui  income 
of  about  I70UA  a  year.  The  diurches  of  Doncaster  are,  the 
puish  churdi,  dMicated  to  St  George,  and  Christ  Church. 
The  former  is  a  qnoious  and  elennt  cruciform  structure, 
with  a  fine  aqnare  tower,  141  feat  nigh.  The  varioua  details 
af  Oa  aKtadoc  and  lattno*  an  paAhmtady  tm,  and  well 


deaerTingoftheattantiont^theantiquaiy,  ChriitChnnb 
was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  from  a  fund  left  for  that  pnr 
pose  by  the  late  Jt^nJanatt,  Esq.  The  spire  was  160  feet 
bi^;  in  Novemba,  1836,  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  the 
tower  was  much  uyjured,  and  that  part  of  the  edifice  is  at 
present  (May,  1837)  a  mass  of  ruins.   The  interior  is  untn- 


patronage 

the  archbishop  of  York.  Christ  Church  is  a  perpetual 
curacv,  in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Jarratt. 
The  dissenting  places  of  worship  are  fbr  Friends,  If  ethod- 
ists.  Independents,  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians. 

The  eaucational  establishments  ara  numerons.  There 
are  many  boarding-schools  for  both  sexes,  a  grara  mar- 
school,  a  national-iehool,  a  Britiah-school,  and  six  Sunday- 
schools.  AH  these  sdiools  are  well  supported.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  instructed  in  Sunday-scboola  exceeds  1 000 ; 
they  are  taught  by  150  teachers  and  sup^ntendents.  The 
Yorkshire  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  situated 
near  the  race-course :  it  is  a  school  of  instructbn  and  in- 
dustry. (DsAP  and  Dumb.)  Other  institutions  are  the 
Subscription  Library,  the  Mechanics*  and  Apprentices* 
Library,  and  the  Lyceum  Literary  and  Scientiflc  Society. 
A  valuable  library  also  belongs  lo  the  church,  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  all  tbe  inhabitants.  The  public  chaiities  which 
belong  to  the  town  are  numerous.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
endowed  in  1588  by  Thomas  Ellis,  is  an  asylum  for  six 
"poore  and  decayed  housekeepers  of  good  name  and  ftme." 
Its  present  uicane  is  335/.  3«.  6dL  a  year.  Quintin  Kay's 
chanty  of  300/.  annum,  is  diiefty  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  poor  and  reduced  persons,  and  to  the  apprenticine  of  six 
poor  children  to  mechanical  or  handicraft  trade*.  Jatratt's 
charity  is  fbr  the  relief  of  six  reduced  housekeepers.  There 
are  several  other  bequests  for  purposes  similar  to  those  enu- 
mented.  The  other  charities  in  Doncaster  ara  the  dispen- 
sary, the  lying-in,  clothing,  sick,  and  soup  chaiities.  The 
total  number  of  accounts  kept  at  the  Doncaster  savings'  bank 
to  November  1836  was  2050,  amounting  to  81,711/.  9«.  6d. 

The  races  at  Doncaster  are  held  in  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continue  for  five  days.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
a  source  of  great  emolument  to  the  town,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  productive  of  great 
immorality,  not  only  among  the  casiuu  visiters,  but  also 
among  the  permanent  residents.  The  race-ground,  which 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  perhaps  unrivalled.  The 
St.  L^r  stakes  excite  gmt  interest  not  ordv  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tne  munidpal 
body  subscribes  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  nets, 
under  the  idea  that  they  tend  to  the  prosp^tyof  the  town. 
Potteric  Car.  on  the  south  of  Doncaster,  was  a  morass  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  till  the  year  1766.  It  is  now  com- 
pletely drained,  and  yields  luxuriant  crops. 

DONEGAU  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
in  Ireland ;  bounded  east  and  south  on  the  inland  side  by 
parts  of  tbe  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh, 
and  Leitrim ;  and  on  tbe  south-west,  west,  and  north,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Greatest  length  from  Inishowen  head  on 
the  north-east,  to  Malin  Beg  head  (sometinMB  called  Teelin 
headO  on  the  south-west,  85  statute  miles ;  greatest  breadih 
from  Feam-hill  on  Ha  south-east  to  Horn  Head  on  tiie 
north-west,  41  statute  mOea.  Area  aeoozding  lo  Ordnance 
surv^  of  Ireland,  consists  o^ 


Land  1,170,335 
Water  SS,i07 


SI 
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Total     1,198,443  3  3  Statota  neanize. 


Or,  about  1865  square  miles- 
Gross  population  in  1831,  289,149. 
Denial  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  Ireland. 
The  inland  boundary  preserves  a  general  direction  of 
south-west  by  north-east,  and  from  Lifibrd  northward  is 
formed  by  the  navigable  river  aud  harbour  of  Loch  Foyle. 
Tbe  maritime  houncury  is  extr^mdy  irregular,  being  deeply 
indented  on  the  norm  by  the  astuariea  of  Loch  Swilly, 
Mulrcr^  and  Sheephaven,  and  on  the  iputh  b^  Done^ 
bay.  ^e  whole  county  is  uneven  and  mountainous  with 
the  exception  of  the  midland  dittrict  extendii^  from  the 
liberties  of  LondooderTV  westward  to  L^terfcenny  ai 
Rathmdton,  <m  Loch  Svillr,  sffdtij^^pt 
Foyle  toUflbrcF  and  Oastle  Finn  ^  and  a^e  otfaw  ii 
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ndenble  tracts  around  Ballvibanaon  and  Donegal  on  the 
south,  and  Dunfana^hy  ana  Buncrana  on  the  north.  The 
mountain  groups  of  Donegal  together  with  the  highlaods 
of  Tyrone  and  Derry  present  a  deeply  withdrawn  amphi- 
theatre to  the  north-east,  enclosing  the  basin  of  the  Foyle. 
That  portion  the  mountainous  circuit  which  lies  within 
this  founty  is  broken  only  in  the  north  by  the  openings  of 
Looh  Swiliy  and  MulroT  Bay ;  and  on  the  aouth  (wh««  the 
GonnectinK  highlands  of  Donegal  and  IVrone  are  narrowed 
between  the  valley  of  the  Finn  and  the  Bay  uf  Donegal)  by 
the  gap  of  Barnesmore.  Slieve  Soaght,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  2019  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Inish- 
owen,  forms  the  extremity  of  this  chain  on  the  north.  West- 
ward from  Slieve  Snaght  and  similarly  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula  of  Fanad  between  Looh  Swilly  and 
Mulroy  Bay,  is  Knockalla  (1196  feet) ;  hacked  in  like  man- 
ner by  Loch  Salt  mountain  (1541  feet),  between  the  head 
of  Mulroy  Bay  and  the  low  country  stretching  inland  from 
Sheep  Haven.  Westward  osain  from  the  Sheep  Haven  is 
Muckish,  2190  feet  in  he^ht,  which  slopes  down  on  the 
north  to  the  promontory  of  Horn  Head ;  and  Carntreena, 
(1396  feet),  which  extends  to  the  sea  at  Bloody  Foreland. 
Southward  from  Huckish  stretches  a  vast  region  of  luigh- 
lands,  which  expands  towards  the  west  in  wide-extended 
tracts  of  bog,  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  covered 
with  black  heaths  down  to  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Atlantic : 
on  the  east  it  presents  a  series  of  hold  continuous  emi- 
nences overhan^ii^  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  The  chief  emi- 
nences of  the  chain  are  Erigal  and  Dooish  on  the  north, 
the  first  2462  feet  in  height  (the  h^hest  ground  in  the 
county),  the  second  2143  feet;  and  Bluestack  and  Silver- 
hill  on  the  south,  2213  and  1967  feet  respectively.  From 
Bluestaek  extends  a  series  of  considerable  elevations  west- 
ward, along  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  bay  of  Donegal, 
which  lerminate  in  the  precipicesof  Sliere  League,  and  the 
promontory  of  Malin  B^;  the  Barnesmore  mountains 
sweeping  eastward  continue  the  chain  ioio  Tyrone.  This 
mountainoos  tract  covers  upwards  of  700  squue  miles,  or 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  county  of  Carlo.  It  con- 
tains several  spots  of  great  interest  to  the  tourist:  sooh  as 
Loeh  Salt,  the  prospect  from  which  over  Horn  Head  and 
Ttay  Island  has  been  Justly  celebrated,  and  Glen  Veagh, 
under  the  eastern  declivity  of  Dooish,  where- cliffs  of  1000 
feet  hang  for  upwards  of  two  miles  over  a  glen  and  lake ; 
the  opposite  bank  being  clothed  with  a  natural  finest  which 
is  still  the  retreat  of  the  red  deer. 

From  the  liberties  of  Londonderry  northward,  the  coast 
of  Loch  Foyle  between  the  mountains  of  Inishowen  and  the 
bea,  is  well  inhabited  and  improved.  Muff,  close  to  the 
county  boundary,  and  Moville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loch, 
are  much  frequented,  the  latter  especially  by  the  citizens 
of  Derry  during  the  bathing  season.  From  Inishowen  Head 
at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Foyle,  the  coast,  which  from  this 

Sint  is  venr  rocky  and  precipitous,  bends  north-west  to 
alin  Hea^  the  most  northern  point  of  this  ooun^  and  of 
Ireland.  The  cliflii  at  Inishowen  Head  are  313  feet  in 
height :  at  Bin  Head,  about  half-way  between  Culdaff  and 
Molin,  they  rise  to  the  altitude  of  814  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  Loch  Swilly  side  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  is  low. 
and  in  many  places  covered  with  sand,  which  the  north- 
westerly gales  neap  up  in  immense  quantities  on  all  the 
exposed  beaches  of  this  coast.  Loch  Swilly  extends  inland 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  forms  a  spacious  and  secure 
harbour:  the  average  breadth  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  the  inner  basin  is  completely  land-locked;  but  the 
vicinityof  Loch  Foyle,  which  doats  vessels  of  900  tons  up  to 
the  bridge  of  Dern,  renders  Loch  Swilly  of  less  importance  as 
a  harbour.  On  the  river  Swilly,  a  little  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Loch,  stands  liOtterkenny,  a  tfariviiu  town,  which 
stippUes  most  *of  the  country  to  Uie  westward  with  articles 
of  import  Rathmelton,  and  Rathmullen  are  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lonh,  the  latter  nearly  opposite 
Buncrana,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  well  improved  vicinities. 
The  rise  of  spring  tides  opposite  Buncrana  is  18  feet.  West- 
ward from  Loch  Swilly,  the  coast  of  Fanad,  which  is  penin- 
sulated  by  the  Bay  of  Mulroy,  is  very  rugged,  and  in  many 
parts  overspread  with  sand  blown  in  between  the  higher 
points  of  rock.  The  Bay  of  Mulroy  is  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks and  iatncate  windings :  it  extends  inland  upwards  of 
ten  miles,  and  is  completely  land-locked,  being  scarcely  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wine  at  the  entrance.  The  small  peninsula 
of  Aosguill  intercepted  between  this  bay  and  Sheep  Haven, 
has  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  sands  which  Imve  been 


blown  in  here  within  the  lasjt  century.  Rosapenna-housa, 
built  byLordBoyne,  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  with  all 
its  demesne,  gardens,  and  offices,  has  been  buried  to  such  a 
depth,  that  the  chimneys  of  the  mansion-house  some  years 
since  were  all  that  was  visible.  On  the  opposite  shore  of 
Sheep  Haven  stand  Doe  Castle,  and  the  house  and  de- 
mesne of  Ardes,  the  most  remote,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  splendid  seat  in  this  quarter  of  Ulster.  On  a  creek 
of  Sheep  Haven  is  the  little  port-town  of  Dunfanaghy,  im- 
mediately  under  Horn  Head,  which  rises  north  of  it  to  the 
height  of  833  feet,  with  a  cliff  to  the  ocean  of  626  feet  On 
the  western  side  of  Hoi  n  Head  is  a  perforation  of  the  rock, 
known  as  Mo  Swine's  Gun:  when  the  wind  sets  in  from 
the  north-west,  the  sea  is  driven  into  this  cavern  with  such 
violence  as  to  rise  through  an  opening  of  the  rock  above  in 
lofty  jets,  with  a  report  i^ich,  it  is  said,  may  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  In  the  sound  between  Horn  Head 
and  Bloody  Foreland  are  the  islands  of  Innisboffin,  Innish- 
doony,  and  Tory  Island,  which  last  is  at  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  shore.  Tory  Island  is  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  to  three  quarters  in  breadth, 
and  is  inhabited  by  cerhaps  the  most  primitive  race  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1821  the  island  oontaued 
69  houses  and  296  inmibitants,  few  of  whom  had  ever  been 
on  the  main  land.  It  is  stated  by  the  onl^  tourist  who  has 
given  an  account  of  his  travels  tboug^  this  remote  district 
that  seven  or  eight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tory  having  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Ardes  Bay  about  the  year 
1825,  'Mr.  Stewart  of  Ardes,  gave  these  poor  people  shelter 
in  a  large  bam,  and  supplied  them  with  plen^  of  food  and 
fresh  straw  to  lie  on  ; — not  one  of  these  people  was  ever  in 
Ireland  before ;  the  trees  of  Ardes  actually  astonished  them 
— they  were  seen  putting  leaves  and  small  branches  in 
their  pockets  to  show  on  their  return.  Mr.  Stewart  bad  the 
good  nature  to  procure  a  piper  for  their  amusement  and 
all  the  time  the  wind  was  contrary  those  harmless  people 
continued  dancing,  singing,  eating,  and  sleeping— u  picture 
of  savage  life  in  every  age  and  ^me.'  (Siutehet  tn  Ire 
land  by  the  Rev.  Cesar  Otway.  p.  13.)  The  average  ele^  a-  i 
tion  of  the  western  part  of  the  iusnd  is  no  more  than  from  I 
50  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  die  want  of 
shelter  is  felt  very  severely  in  those  north-westerly  gales 
which  set  in  with  such  violence  on  this  coast  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1 826.  it  is  sud,  a  gale  from  this  quarter  drove  the 
sea  in  immense  waves  over  the  whole  flat  part  of  the  island, 
destroying  the  corn  and  washing  the  potatoes  out  of  the 
furrows. 

From  Bloody  Foreland  south  to  Malin  Beg  Head,  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles  in  a  straight  line,  nothing  can  be  more 
desolate  than  the  aspect  of  the  western  coast  of  Done- 
gal. Vast  moors  studded  with  pools  of  bog  water  descend 
to  the  Atlantic  between  barren  deltas  of  sand,  through 
whush  each  river  and  rivulet  of  the  coast  vindt  its  way  to 
the  sea.  In  winter  when  these  sandy  channels  are  over- 
flowed, it  is  impossible  to  proceed  by  the  coast  line,  as 
there  are  no  bridges  over  anyof  the  larger  streams  north 
of  the  village  of  Glanties.  The  wildest  part  of  this  dis- 
trict is  called  the  Rosses,  in  which  the  village  of  Dunglo 
or  Cloghanlea  containing,  in  1821.  253  inhabitants,  is  the 
principal  place.  A  great  numbf^  of  islands  lie  off  this 
coast  separated  from  the  main-land,  and  from  one  an- 
other by  narrow  sounds  and  sand-banks.  Of  these,  eleven 
are  inhabited ;  of  which  the  principal  ore  Aranmore.  or  the 
north  Island  of  Aran,  containing  in  1821.  132  houses,  and 
788  inhabitants;  Rutland  or  Innismacdum,  containing  29 
houses,  and  173  inhabitants;  Innisfree,  containing  25 
houses,  and  171  inhabitants;  and  Owney.  containing  I'i 
houses  and  76  inhabitants.  The  cause  of  so  dftnse  a  popu- 
lation in  this  desolate  country  is  the  success  ai  the  herring 
fishing  here  in  1784  and  1785,  when  each  winter's  fishing 
was  cuculated  to  have  produced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rosses  a  sum  uf  40,000^  who  loaded  with  herrings  upwards 
of  300  vessels  in  each  of  these  years.  These  successes 
induced  the  government,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marquis 
of  Conynghamthe  proprietor,  to  expend,  it  is  said,  50,0i>0/. 
in  the  improvements  necessary  to  erect  a  permanent  fishing 
station  on  the  island  of  Innismacdum.  A  small  town  vras 
built  and  called  Rutland,  but  it  was  scarcely  completed 
when  the  herrings  began  to  desert  the  coast ;  at  the  sarue 
time  the  sands  began  to  blow,  and  have  since  continued  t« 
accumulate  to  such  a  degree  that  at  present  the  island  ii 
nearly  half  covered,  and  the  fishing^  stuian.  quite  ublite- 
rated.    Below  highi^«^eg,&i1^i^m^^^  Innisfree. 
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(TOWS  a  aanna  stub  pecnliarhr  nraet  and  imtrittTe  ibr 
cattle^  which  vateh  tlie  ebb  of  toe  tide  and  Aed  upon  it  at 
every  low  water. 

The  district  of  the  Rcases  is  separated  from  ibo  more 
reclaimed  eoantry  about  Glanties  and  Ardara,  on  the  south 
by  tbe-river  Gweebarra,  the  sandy  channd  of  which  is  from 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  through- 
out the  iMt  nght  uina  ei  its  emme,  and  oan  only  be 
passed  by  Ibrding  in  dry  weatbtr.  On  the  whole  Iom  of 
coast  from  Roody  Foreland  to  Malin  Beg  Head  there  is  but 
wwnntleinan'B  seat:  tldt  is  at  Ardara.  a  vi^igB  at  the 
beaiTof  Lougfaroamore  Bay,  tnm  whi<^  there  is  a  pxet^ 
good  c(»mnttnioation  over  the  heiehts  that  stretch  ftom 
Bluestack  to  Haltn  Beg,  with  KiUybeggs  and  Dod^^ 
Westward  from  Ar^ra,  the  coast  again  bcMxtmes  precipitous, 
being  lined  with  clifi  from  fiOO  to  600  feet  in  height  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  great  promontory  terminated. by 
Malin  Beg  Head.  The  loftiest  cliSt,  however,  on  the  whole 
Hoe  of  coast  are  those  of  Slieve  League  immediately  east  of 
Halin  Be^  wfaere  the  height  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of 
the  sbelvmsr  rock  above  is  at  one  point  1964  feet.  Sast- 
vard  from  Slieve  League  to  the  town  of  Don^al,  the 
northern  shore  of  Done^  Bay  affords  exoeUent  shelter 
fi«n  the  north-west  ^ea  m  the  suooaasive  raeeks  of  Teelin 
Bay.  Fintng^  Jkjf,  Killybms  Bav,  Mc  Swine's  Bay,  and 
Im-er  Bay.  Of  tbaae  the  hubour  of  Killybeggs  is  by  mueh 
the  moat  sheltered  and  commodious,  being  the  only  one 
secure  from  a  gale  fhun  the  west  or  soudi-west  The  hubour 
of  Dtmeml  itself  at  the  head  of  the  hay  is  sufficiently  good 
ftr  a  muoh  more  trading  place ;  and  ten  miles  south  from  it 
is  the  embouchure  of  ^e  navi^hle  river  Erne,  which  flows 
from  Loch  Sme  through  Ballyahannon.  [BALLYaBAiraon.] 
Four  miles  from  Ballystumnon  on  the  coast,  at  the  junctio& 
of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Leitrim,  is  Bundoran,  a 
fashionable  watOTing-plaoa,  much  freauented  hy  the  gentry 
of  the  neiehbonring  coimties.  Round  the  head  of  Donegu 
Bmj  from  Killyb^^  to  Bundoran.  cultivation  extends  mere 
M-kaa  np  all  the  seaward  deeUvitiea:  the  nei^ibourhood  cf 
TMlyahannwi  is  well  improved;  and  wvth-east  from  the 
town  of  Donegal  a  good  tract  of  arable  land  stretches  in- 
land to  the  picturesque  lake  of  Loch  Eask,  and  the  Gap  of 
Bameamore,  where  a  mountain  defile  about  seven  miles  in 
length  connects  it  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
district  of  the  Foyle  at  Ballybofey  and  Stranorlar,  two 
thrivine  vflbges  on  the  Finn. 

The  Finn,  which  is  the  chief  feeder  of  the  F  yle  on  this 
side,  issues  from  a  lake  438  feet  above  the  levc.  of  the  sea, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  chain  extending 
south  from  Erigal,  and  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles 
eastward,  joins  the  Foyle  at  Lifford  bridge,  eight  mUet  be- 
low Castieflnn,  where  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  1 4  tons. 
Other  feeden  of  Ute  F<nle,  out  <tf  Donegal,  ate  the  Dei^ 
which  oonMa  from  Loeh  tkxg  in  the  south-east  extremi^  of 
^  ooontr  of  Donegal  and  jmna  the  main  atream  in 
Tyrone ;  the  Dedie,  wnieh  has  a  course  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Finn,  and  deMends  npwaxds  of  BOO  feet  m  its  course 
ft\>m  Loch  Deele  to  the  Foyle,  which  it  joins  a  mile  below 
liffbrd ;  and  the  Swilly  bum  or  brook,  which  passes  by 
R^boe,  and  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  junction. 
Loch  De^g  is  about  2i  miles  wide  eadi  way.  and  sur- 
tuanded  on  all  sides  except  the  south  by  steep  and  barren 
mountains:  it  467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  75  fett.  This  lake  is  subject  to  violent 
gusts  of  wind.  It  abounds  in  excellent  trout.  The  Swilly 
river,  although  it  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  flAeen 
mileB,  brings  down  a  good  body  of  water  throurii  Letter- 
kcnny  to  Loch  SwiUy.  The  Lnuinan  river,  whim  likewise 
flows  into  Loch  Swilly  by  Rathmriton,  is  a  oonnderable 
atreaun.  as  u  the  ucug^  whidi  ^sehami  tin  waters 
of  the  iakea  of  Gartan,  Loeh  Teagh,  Loeh  Salt,  and  Glen 
Lodk  into  Kiem  Haven.  The  waters  of  Loch  Salt,  which 
is  pcrfaapa  tibe  aeepeit  po(d  in  Ireland,  descend  731  feet  in  a 
coune  of  Uttle  mm  than  three  mfles  to  Glen  Lodi.  Of 
the  liven  <^  the  western  coast  the  chief  is  the  Gweebarra 
already  mentioned :  of  a  similar  character  is  the  Gweedwe, 
which  separates  the  Rosses  on  the  north  from  the  district 
of  Clognanealy.  The  Owenea,  which  flows  through 
Ardara,  is  the  <mly  other  considerable  river  on  this  coast ; 
the  minor  streams  issuing  firom  small  lakes,  and  the  tor- 
rents which  descend  from  the  moors  in  winter,  an  almoat 
innumerable. 

The  nnera.  direction  of  all  the  valleys  whish  iatecaeet 
the  hifl£lands<tf  Donegal  ianortiir«eit  and  Kiith-waitt  and 
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this  natural  disposition  marks  out  fhe  three  chief  lines  of 
mountain  road ;  viz.,  from  Ballyshannon  and  Denial  to 
Lifford  and  Londonderry,  through  the  gap  of  Barnesmore; 
from  Ardara  to  Liffqrd  and  Letterkenny,  by  the  head  of  the 
Finn ;  and  from  Dunfenaghy  and  the  cultivated  country 
about  Sheep  Haven  into  the  Rosses,  1^  the  passes  between 
Dooish  and  Brinl.  These  latter  roads  are  little  frequented* 
so  that  west  of  Enniskillen  the  gap  of  Barnesmore  is  Uie 
only  erdinary  communication  between  Conmuriit  and  V\- , 
ster.  Hie distriet along  the  Foyle  androundthe  head  of 
LoA  Swilly  is  as  inSl  vapjXM.  with  meeu  of  ounnnmiea- 
tion  by  land  and  wata-  as  any  other  part  ot  Ireland. 
Throughout  the  county  the  roads  are  good. 

Hie  dimate  of  Don^al  is  taw  and  boisterous,  except  in  the' 
sheltered  country  along  the  Foyle.  The  prevalent  wmds  ore 
from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  the  violence  with  which 
they  blow  may  be  estimated  from  the  effects  of  the  storm 
of  December  4, 1 81 1 ,  in  which  His  Majesty's  ship  Salhander 
was  lost  in  Loeh  Svrilly.  The  maws  and  gflls  of  all  the  fish 
cast  on  shore— eels,  cod,  haddock,  lobsters,  &o. — wen  filled 
with  sand ;  flnm  which  it  would  appear,  that  by  the  flirious 

Sitation  of  the  sea;  the  sand  became  so  blended  with  it, 
■t  the  flih  were  snfibeated.  Eels  are  fished  in  fifteen 
ftthoms,  and  ood  in  twenty  to  thv^ ;  hence  making  al- 
lowance for  thar  approach  naanr  aliora  before  llie  itonn* 
we  may  judge  of  the  depth  to  whidi  die  aghatiott  of  the 
water  deaoended :  the  ordinary  depth  in  a  gale  of  wind  ii 
seven  fset  below  the  surfooe,  and  in  a  heavy  storm  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  (OMlogioal  TVafumetiom,  iiL  &  13.) 
FVom  the  remains  of  natural  ferasts  in  many  situations 
whore  no  timber  will  at  present  rise  against  the  north-west 
blast,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  climate  is  now  more 
severe  than  it  formerly  was,  a  roi^ecture  which  would 
seem  to  be  corroborated  by  numeions  ruins  of  diurehes 
and  houses,  overwhelmed  by  sand  blown  in  on  situations 
where,  hod  such  events  been  common  at  the  time  of  their 
foundation,  no  one  would  have  ventured  on  building.  The 
depoat  of  aand  at  the  bottom  of  the  saa  is  daily  inweased 
hf  die  detritus  of  loose  primitive  rodi  brought  down  by 
every  river  of  the  coast ;  so  that  with  eaeh  weeeeding  storm 
a  greater  quantity  may  be  expected  to  be  btown  in,  until 
the  wh(de  coast  becomes  one  sandy  des«t,  unless  the  danger 
be  obviated  by  timely  |>lantations  of  bent  grass  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  those  multitudes  (rf  rabbits  whose  hurrowa  now 
extend,  in  many  i^aees,  for  several  miles  along  the  shore, 
and  prevent  the  natural  grasses  from  binding  down  the 
loose  matter. 

The  Floeti  limestone-field,  which  occupies  the  central 
plam  of  Ireland,  extends  over  the  borders  of  this  county 
from  Bundoran,  where  the  limestone  cliff  rises  to  the  h^ht 
of  100  feet  over  the  Atlantic^  ten  miles  north-east  to  Bal- 
lintra,  when  the  extienw  ed^  of  the  stratum  is  perflmted 
by  a  subtenaneooa  rivw.  Idnaatone  gravel  is  alio  found 
aloi^  the  flanks  ot  the  prunitiTe  dirtriet  as  for  as  some 
miles  north  of  Dmagal  town,  and  to-the  presence  of  this 
valuable  Bubatanoe  may  be  chiefly  attifliuted  the  cultivatioi< 
which  distinguishes  this  part  vi  H»  county  from  the  steril 
traet  that  separates  it  fhHn  Uie  baain  of  the  Foyle.  From 
the  mountains  of  Barnesmore,  north,  the  whole  ftmatiott 
of  this  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  tnuition  traet 
sdong  the  baun  of  the  Foyle,  is  [urimitiTe. 

The  prevalent  rocks  are  granite  and  mica  slate,  |ia8iii^ 
into  gneiss,  quartx  slate,  and  clay  slate.  The  granite  is  a 
coarse  granular  syenite,  the  detritus  of  which  gives  a  strong 
reddish  tinge  to  the  sands  washed  down  by  the  streams 
that  traverse  it  It  occurs  supportiDg  fionks  of  mica^late 
along  the  whole  line  of  mountains  from  Loch  Salt  t» 
Bamesmon.  On  the  eastern  flank*  of  diis  range  the  mica 
slate  passes  into  greywacke,  which  fbnns  the  lubitratnu 
of  the  vdley  of  the  F<^ :  the  same  rock  occurs  over  the 
lower  parts  of  Inishowen,  and  also  appears  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  range  near  Donegal  town.  Granular  limestone 
is  found  in  beds  throughout  the  whole  mountain  district  in 
great  quanti^  and  variety  of  oolour,  as  among  various  other 
indications,  grey  at  Malin  Head;  greyish-blue  at  Loch 
Salt ;  fine  granular,  pearl-white,  pean-grey,  flesh-red,  and 
Mght  bluish-grey,  at  the  marble  hill  near  Muckiah ;  yel- 
lowish-white, greyish-white,  and  rose- red,  at  BoUymore, 
pearl-white  and  pole  rose  colour  at  Dunlewy,  under  Brigal ; 
pearl-grey  in  extensive  beds  at  the  head  of  the  river  Finn; 
and  greyish  fine  blue  at  Killybeggs.  Siliettoous,  magnesian, 
and  marlv  limestone  also  occur  in varioitf"'pwU(riL Aa 
haxnuaa  of  Inishowen  and  Bij^^t^lkp^gl^^ 
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ftwUite  Dflw  CoBTOT,  on  the  Pvele,  wbiak  out*  undar  tha 
knife  like  wood,  and  i»  tued  by  ttie  country  people  for  the 
bovU  of  tobsoco-pi^  Beds  of  graenrtonfl  lUid  gmnstone 
forpbyry  ve  fometiiqfle  found  resting  m  tbe  deposit*  of 
gnuiuW  Umeytone.  and  occwioitaUy  on  the  aioa  «late  Mid 
gnuita,  end  the  dilwa  fipom  wbiah  tbeve  originate  may  be 
ae«n  tnv^ng  the  priwiUva  nwk  at  Qofa  Head  and 
(Ifody  f  oielandl  Among  the  nww  nwDeraU  opwuring  in 
tbii  raiparkable  r^ii  are  colivauuw  ido«a«e^  luliteoliuia, 

SiflQt^  an4  fssqntte  (pin^amon  BtoptOi  from  a  bed  of  mica 
ktfl  in  tb^  Hoaves  and  the  bw  of  the  G«eefa«rra 
river  i  gai^et  in  bornblende  sl»te  awt  the  marble  of 
bunlewy ;  and  ch«rVy-B«d  mcnet  ftom  GWitiea :  alae  i^lom- 
hego  ftw  the  vbore  of  Ardoe;  oqppw  Pfn^  Horn 
;  le^d  avtb  afx)  iron  ofjira  from  Klldrum.  in  CUogh- 
maaly  i  pearl-grey  and  yBUowiab-white  paroehun  clay  tiim 
Araomore  Uland }  potter'v  olay  fiQin  Dvumardegb,  on  Loch 
SwUly  I  iron  pyiitea  tvom  Bame^moM ;  lead  art  from  Pinn< 
ioyfo,  jifUerkenny.  Grlentogber,  and  mrtoiu  other  plaoaa; 
and  pipe-cli^y  from  I)rumboe,  near  Str^oarlac  The  irhite 
marble  of  Duulewyi  «ear  the  motwtain  Snigal.  is  stated  to 
be  of  fin  maeUent  quality,  and  its  bed  very  extensile  ]  U  baa 
bean  (raoe^  (iv«r  ^  ipioe  of  half  a  mile  aqvaiia  and  ii  io 
ftnely  fftnauhii,  that  it  may  be  employed  in  the  niceitirarhs 
veulpMwe.  *  it*  texture  and  vfaiteneifc*  >»ys  Ms.  QriiBtb. 
*  approeob  Qtm  te  those  of  the  Paiian  than  ef  the  Oarram 
machte>  It  U  vwy  well  hnevn  that  perfaet  blooka  of  the 
Camra  vnarble  aie  procured  vith  gwat  difficulty,  and  I 
flfiply  b«Ueve  that  the  marble  ot  Dunlevy  ia  free  from 
tnieih  ^Mrt4  gmiww  and  etW  substancei  interibring  vith 
the  ohie»l>  wnich  sq  ^uentW  ^iwvpoint  the  aitisu  who 
wrift  upon  the  marble  from  Cawuiu'  A  Israe  supply  of 
f  ne  Rilieaeua  sand  woe  fcrmerly  dravn  from  Ue  mountain 
e^  Mur^h  by  (he  gliw-bouses  td"  Belbsk,  and  censidei^ile 
quantities  bs^e  been  of  late  tvpovted  to  Dunbwrtan  for  the 
m^ufactttw  of  plate  and  erovn  ghm:  the aand ianlled 
doTu  the  hiU  in  aenvai  hags- 

Tb#  sqU  of  the  pRvitiTe  diilri(«is  MttemUr  wld*  mevy; 
tttdtUit-  ThfiUweatAMtniitlhimMsBhanaonteDBBeeal 
is  eeWBiii  vith  a  ^nm  friable  aoiU  yaivmg  ft«m  a  deep  lioh 
mml^  to  a  tigbVbraivn  ^vellT  earth.  The  soil  at  the 
tnnMtion  dismnt,  uiaing  chiefly  from  the  daiempoeition 
of  slaly  nek,  w  »  light  but  mani^ievble  clay,  which  ie  very 
Tell  adapted  fm  erope  ai  potatoes,  flax,  eata,  and  bailey, 
and  in  some  tttuationk  as  aioflg  the  rims  Fhm  and  Vw», 
hmrs  wlitat  Ahandantl]r.  The  orduiary  rotation  of  eraps  in 
the  limestone  diatrict  is  potatoes,  oats,  or  on  the  tan<<Ba8t, 
bwliO^  and  flax:  en  the  eold  hAds  of  the  waalem  coast 
patatees  and  bule^  and  anoaig  the  Bunntains,  potntoei 
and  data.  Alternate  ipreen  orupe  and  houae-ihading  ham 
bcwn  praelised  by  some  of  the  Hading  gentiemen  farmers 
ainoe  belbre  1808,  bat  the  piaetlae  ia  not  ganmd.  The 
or  ene-aided  iped^  and  eld  voodss  plowK  >n  atiU  m 
eownMB  use  in  the  bigbbuid  distrists.  DoMnl  is  not  a 
grasing  eeuntry;  the  good  knd  is  almeat  all  niwet  tilhwe; 
and  the  graases  ti  the  remaiadei  are  gonemlly  too  sour  ibr 
flreding.  Cattle  gming  on  the  mountain  districts  are 
liMile  to  tvo  diaeues,  the  ennun  or  orippUng,  and  gaiar 
or  bloody  urine,  which  are  said  to  alternate  as  the  cattle 
are  remoTed  from  the  bigbor  to  the  lowei  pa^tuias :  hwsee 
are  not  subject  to  theM  diseasai.  fhe  Hephoe  and  T]rr- 
httgh  fanning  aooietiae  origiuMed  about  a.  d.  180»,  and  have 
oeen  ef  SMie  swice  in  the  enoouregement  ef  grem  crops 
uid  nnssMie*.  The  principal  plantations  are  at  Aides  and 
TyreoUan,  a  fine  seet  near  Stranorlar,  whoe  Mr.  Stewart,  \ho 
jIMprietaffrhaBanuAeiyofKixtaanaana.  Two  thousand  laroh- 
toM,  anch  mffnwiring  at  nine  fcet  frun  the  but^  from  two 


fliettotwnflMtanfaMluahigiTth,arB(^WBaeBt(Apftl.  18S7> 
for  sale  in  the  latt«r  neigfabourbood.  Tuis  is  the  ftrst  home 
growth  of  timber  offered  for  sale  in  Don^l.  The  trees 
have 'bean  grewn  on  steep  and  poor  land,  and  are  good  evi- 
dences of  the  oapebilities  of  the  waste  lands  of  this  county. 

The  linen  manufrioture  is  carried  en  ta  a  very  aonaiderable 
extent,  and  ia  atill  inereasing  in  the  cnltinted  country 
about  Ra^ue  and  Liflbid,  and  also  in  the  arif hbenrhood 
ef  BaUyuiannon.  Bleaehgieena  are  nnnamv  in  the 
nei^bourhood  ef  Stranorlar,  but  spinning  by  machinery  , 
has  not  ^et  been  iotrodueed.  Strabane,  in  die  county  of  : 
Tyiene,  within  two  miles  of  LUTord,  is  the  principal  linen 
nackat  for  the  southern  district:  the  sale  b«w  averajres 
SOO  pieoes  weekly.  I^ndonderry  and  Let'terkenny  are  the 
markets  Ar  the  mstriet  to,  the  north  <  the  weekly  sale  in  i  he 
former  place  is  about  400,'and  in  the  latter  about  120  pieces. 
The  manuftaoture  of  stockings  by  hand  formerly  employed 
many  females  en  the  western  ooast,  a  pair  of  Boylagh  knit 
woollen  stookingi  selling  for  seven  shnlings,  but  the  com- 
mon wear  of  trousm  ms  now  taken  away  the  demand, 
^roii^  kelp  continues  to  be  a  profitable  oocupalini  along 
the  eeast  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentun^ 
prtvato  distillation  was  earned  on  to  an  immense  extent  all 
oenr  this  oounty,  partioulariy  in  the  banmiea  of  Inishowen 
and  Kilmaerenan:  r^eated  baronial  flnes  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  autheiiMB  hprc  latterly  checked  the  practice, 
but  it  still  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  mountain  districts. 
OonsideiaUe  itnmbera  of  whales  have  him  time  to  time 
bean  taken  off  this  foest;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  herring 
flshery,  is  now  n^leoted.  In  1802  ^e#e  were  but  two  flour 
mills  in  this  oounty.  There  is  an  export  of  fbree  to  four 
thousand  tens  of  corn  annually  itom  Letterkenny,  and  the 
lemaining  export  ef  the  oounty  Is  from  Londonderry.  The 
eondltion  of  tbe  peasantry  in  the  south  and  west  is  not 
much  batter  than  that  of  the  wretehed  inhabitanta  of 
BQcttinm  Connaugbt :  land  i^  let  raerUtantly  high ;  al.  Ss. 
per  aeie  Is  paid  in  the  neizhbou^bpod  ef  I>>negal  town,  and 
l/.'and  ISt.  on  the  declivuies  of  the  mountain  district.  All 
the  butter  and  ef;gt  of  the  poorev  f^mera  go  to  market  i<> 
vake  up  rent,  ud  bqttermillL  and  poUtoes  constitute 
thafr  diet  The  traveller  is  much  struek  with  tbe  improved 
Kppearanoe  of  the  peasantry  north  of  the  ^ap  of  Bomesraore ; 

a  ragged,  rather  than  a  wnole  coat,'  says  Mr.  In^lis,  toI.  it. 
p.  109,  '  was  now  a  rarity,  and  the  clean  and  (idy  appear- 
ance of  the  women  and  nrls  was  oquall^  i(  novel  as  it  was 
an  agreeable  sight  The  mrm-housos  too  were  of  a  superior 
order*  most  of  the  houses  had  ineloaures  and  clumps  ot 
sheltering  trees.*  The  majority  of  the  popijlation  in  tbis 
district  is  Protestant 

Donegal  is  divided  into  six  baronies;  Tyrbugb  on  the 
aottth*  Mnnagh  and  Boylagh  on  thq  west,  Kumaoenan  on 
the  north-west,  Inishowen  on  the  Qortb-east,  and  Raphoe 
on  the  east  and  owtre.  Ballyshannon  (pop.  S77i),  Killy- 
b^^  (pop.  r84>,  and  Donegal  (pop.  830),  were  erected  into 
oorporations  in  the  reign  of  Jame^  Li  the9e  cra^ratiinu 
are  now  extinct  Xiffisnl,  whi^h  |s  the  assise  town  of  the 
eounty,  is  governed  by  a  charter  of  the  27tb  February, 
10th  James  I.  This  corporation  stiU  possesses  some  pro- 
perty, and  has  a  court  of  record  with  jifrisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  five  marks,  hut  no  criminal  Jurisdictiop.  The 
vizioity  of  Strabane  has  prevented  Ufford  from  Increasing  ■ 
the  oourt-house  and  eounty  gaol  constitute  the  greater  part 
ef  the  town:  pop.  1096.  Tbe  other  tqwns  are  Letter- 
kenny, pop.  2168 ;  I^tijmelton,  pop.  1763 ;  Bunerano,  pop. 
1089;  Ballybt}fey,  pop,  874;  and  Sbanorlar,  pop.  641. 
Done^l  is  tepreseated  in  the  imperial  pa^^iam^nt  by  two 
county  members. 
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bMa  In  th«  poHMUfflu  of  tha  Mao  I^ugfaliiH,  a  family  of  the 
KjnelOwenorO*NeiUB.  Themoatdiitiiigaiahadof  tfaaduef 
tains  of  TyreoonaU  vu  Hugh  O'Donnell,  aumamed  the 
Red,  wfaoM  entrapment  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  Uid  autawquukt 
imprisonment  at  Dublin  u  a  hostage  for  tin  good  eonduet 
of  ilia  clan,  caused  ranch  hoatility  against  the  gomnment 
o/QueenEliiabethinaiiBpartofUllter.  O'Donnell,  afttf 
tDore  than  three  yean'  eonfiiMmettt^  wcaped,  andvith  much 
risk,  made  his  iray  through  the  Sn^ltih  pale  and  reached 
Dtingannon,  the  residence  of  the  diaafieoted  earl  of  Tyrone. 
Hera,  it  is  sup{K»ed,  the  plan  of  the  great  nbeUion,  eom- 
mencing  with  the  attbok  on  the  ftnrt  of  the  BhUskwater 
LBLACKWATBsj,  VBs  originally  formed.  Fnm  Dimgannm 
be  proceeded  to  Ball^shannon,  the  naklenco  of  Us  fhther, 
who  immediately  reugilnd  tiie  chieftainship  into  bis  bands. 
A.  council  Df  the  tribe  was  theti  held  on  Banuanere  motm- 
tun,  the  rasult  of  vrhicfa  was  h  Mnguuuur^  Irruotim  inln 
CMinaught,  which  they  mated  m  ftu  as  Qdvajr  uiU 
Iimeri4^  0*I^nneUDexttunMdhisarm8totbBiiifBt«iic« 
of  Tyiona^  who  had  risen  in  nbelliom  and  wss  pnaant  lit 
the  battle  of  thb  Blackwftt^r.  His  conffederatest  Magulrs 
and  O'RourkBt  soon  after  obtained  an  equally  signal  viotOT^ 
over  Sir  Cbnyen  Clifioid,  the  gnvemor  of  OennuKfatt  wludB 
they  met  in  a  pass  of  tbo  Gartow  monnlAlns  on  his  way  to 
lay  sifege  to  BelMek. 

O'Donnell  next  invaded  Thomond,  ^hich  ha  laid  wsvi  \ 
bot  he  sO(HK  afLer  returned  to  oppose  Sir  Henry  Doekwra. 
governor  of  Loch  Ft^le  [LoiroorfDaMtY},  who  had  seUed 
on  his  castle  of  Donteal  in  bis  absene^  and  had  set  up  hit 
»usin  Neal  Oarv  O'Donnell,  who  wU  in  tha  quetm'fe  In- 
terest, as  chieftain  in  hi*  plaofc   But  the  Spanish  troopi 
who  had  been  sent  by  Philip  IL  to  the  aisisttnoe  of  the 
rebels,  bavittg  landed  at  Kinsale  [Kimimb}  In  the  mean 
time  (23rd  of  Septamh«»  isoi),  he  waa  obligid  t»  rbiae  the 
siege  of  Dontagal  atid  mateh  into  Monster.  B«n  fabvin; 
formed  a  Junction  with  Tyrone  (S3rd  of  December}!  they 
attempted  the  relief  of  Kinsale,  in  which  the  0panWi  anx:- 
ilisries  were  besieged  by  tha  lord  depu^,  but  Owing,  it  U 
said,  to  a  dispute  about  preeedenoet  thfiir  Umbs  md  not 
act  in  ooaeOrt,  and  a  total  duftat  was  tlve  eeiueiiueficft 
O'Donnell  that  miled  for  Spain^  t»  lolkit  in  perMA  nam 
sueeours  from  Philip.   After  spending  a  Vear  and  half 
in  fruitless  n^tiation,  he«as  Mitedwith  mm  and  died  ett 
Valladolid,  w&ire  he  was  interred  with  royal  tatmotin  ta 
the  church  of  St.  Fianeisi    On  tbb  death  of  Hugh, 
Neal  Garv  having  proved  reflraotqryv  his  oonrin  Rory 
O'Donnell  was  |*omotad  to  the  ohfoftainBhip,  and  after^ 
wwds  to  the  eaiUom  of  TyreonneU.  wMefa  piodttced  an 
ineffeetnal  nbdlioa  Mi  the  part  of  Neal  and  nis  idllM  tlw 
MaeSwinea;  baton  thoTthof  May,  l«er,  ftlottw  aeenslng 
Rory  of  having  extend  hito  a~  oonspiiacf  wiih  Tyrone, 
Maf^uire,  O'Cfthant  and  otheif  Irish  lords,  was  dn^pped  in 
the  eouncU-ehamber  at  Dublin  Caatle^  in  conieqnence  of 
which  it  waa  ju^ed  expedient  ftr  him  to  tceompuy  th4 
Oigfat  of  his  alleged  asBodateSy  who  immediately  went 
beyond  seat.  In  the  mean  time  a  town  had  been  walled 
in  at  Deny  by  Sir  Henry  Dockwni,  who  had  else  built  a 
castle  at  I^fibnl  for  the  control  <^  Tyteonnell.  The  vicinity 
of  an  SnKtish  garrison  proved  so  ansattifiMtwy  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  tnishowen,  Sit  Cahlr  O'Dogherty,  that  on  Mtte 
TSfTue  assurances  9S  aid  flrom  Spson,  eemmonioated  by  tho 
exiled  earb,  he  faKotaa  into  open  revolt  May  tst,  1606,  and 
having  sniprisad  Oolmom  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  swoni, 
adranoed  on  Deny  next  day,  whieh  he  carried  with  UtUa 
resistanee  and  bunied  to  the  ground.  Ha  then  Alt  baek 
on  Ktlmaerenan.  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  rock 
of  Douuc^  iHiere  he  held  out  fat  five  mmiths  until  he  waa 
kdled  by  a  SoMdi  settler,  who  slKit  him  as  he  leaned  over  the 
edgv  of  the  nA.  O'DoghMty  being  diui  slain  in  rebellton 
and  the  exfled  earia  attainted  of  high  treason,  Donegal,  along 
with  five  odiercoontiea  of  Ulster,  eacheated  to  the  crown.  On 
the  plantationt  the  district  about  LifRnd  was  allotted  to  Eng- 
lish undertakeri.  of  whom  the  chief  were  Sir  Ralph  Blngl^ 
and  Sir  John  Kincsmill;  the  whole  of  Buylagh  and  Bannt^h 
was  allotted  to  Jolm  Murt^t  Esq.,  and  his  sub-patentees ; 
tlie  district  of  Fortlough  to  Scottish  nndertakers,  of  whom 
tha  chief  won  Sir  Jwn  Stewart  and  Sir  James  Onnning- 
imm;  thedislriet of  Kilaaefenan  to  seCTiton  and  natives 
at  when  tlw  ehiaf  men  Sir  WOttam  Stewart,  Sir  John 
KingsnaOl.  Sir  OAotge  Mazbmiei  Gtytafai  Henrv  Haot,  Sur 
BColmory  Mao  Swine.  Mae  Swhie  BanacK  Mae  Swine 
Fknad,  and  Tirla^  Roe  O'Boyle.  In  Infabswen  Muff  v«s 
SnM*d  to  tlM  flfoMis' HalL  Latterianny  owes  Itsertnte 


to  Sir  OeorgB  Mftrborie,  and  Rathoelton  to  Sir  WUliaii- 
Stewart.  Attbetinwof  fha  plahtatiottthaold  Itishwora 
in  a  very  uncirilixed  state:  in  many  of  the  praeinetc  thbas 
who  were  permitted  to  remdn,  sml  praetiwd  their  bkp- 
barous  method  ct  ploughing  by  thb  tail  at  the  time  of 
Pynnar's  survey.  Dunng  the  wan  that  sucoeeded  thk 
rebeUion  of  1641,  the  Briti^  of  tha  district  idong  the  FoyK 
oalled  the  Laggui  ft>Kta,  did  excellent  service  in  this  uid  the 
adjoining  counties.  Tbtte  were  some  few  (brfcitutM  among 
the  proprietors  ef  Irish  deeoent  at  the  tlifie  of  the  At)t  of 
Settlement.  The  Ibrfeitures  oonsequent  on  the  wai  of  tb* 
revolution  of  10^8  did  tiot  extend  Into  Donegal.  Hie  last 
histDticat  event  ootineeted  with  this  oeunty  wu  the  eaptuK 
of  the  Fien^  fleet  off  Tory  Island  by  Sir  Jt^  B.  Watten 
in  1798. 

The  tnost  remat-kable  bieoe  1^  anttauity  Donegal  is 
Ae  Oriamm  of  Ailteoh,  the  palace  of  \h6  northern  Irish 
kings  (him  the  most  remotft  anUtiutty  dovn  to  the  twrifUi 
oentory.  It  stands  on  a  small  mountain  608  Abt  in  height, 
near  the  head  irf  Loch  Sirilly.  The  summitoftiie  mountain, 
vhibh  eomtnands  a  noble  prospect,  is  suttoufaded  by  thn^ 
eonoentrie  ramparts  of  earth  intertnlted  with  unebmented 
Btbnefc  The  approach  by  an  (mtlent  plived  road  leads 
through  these  by  a  hollow  way  to  a  dun  or  atone  fottreM  in 
the  centre.  Iliis  part  of  the  work  eonsistt  of  a  circular 
wall  of  Cyclopean  architecture  varytng  in  breadth  from  U 
ftet  to  1 1  feet  6  inches,  and  it  present  about  6  Beet  fairii, 
enebsing  an  area  of  77  feet  6  inches  iti  diatnete^.  Ilie 
thteknesB  of  this  wall  is  diminished  at  about  5  feet  from  the 
Mm  by  a  terrace  extending  round  thb  intenot*,  ftom  whieh 
there  are  flights  of  steps  somewhat  similar  to  those  at 
fteague  Fort,  another  retnarkable  Cyctopean  areetkm  In 
the  County  of  Kerry.  Iliere  wai  probably  a  succession  of 
Mvenl  stKh  tertaeasbtfbre  thei^per  vatt  of  the  wall  wtta 
demoUahed.  Withinthe  thickness  of  Uiis  mil,  opening  off 
the  interior,  are  two  galleries,  2  feet  i  indies  stride  at  bottom 
and  1  fimt  11  inches  at  top  by  5  fbet  in  height,  which  ex- 
tand  round  one-half  of  the  eireumfcrefloe  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  doorway,  with  whieh  howeter  they  do  ,  not 
osmmunieate:  thbir  usb  has  not  been  deteMtined.  The 
remains  a  tmall  oblong  building  i)f  more  recent  date  but 
of  uncertain  origin,  occupy  the  centre.  The  space  cbntain^ 
vithin  the  outer  «nelo8ure  is  about  54  nete^  within  the 
the  second,  about  4 ;  within  the  third,  ftboiit  1 ;  and  altbhi 
tha  central  building,  or  eashel,  |.  The  stonos  of  the  WuU 
are  generally  of  about  2  ibet  in  length,  pc^rgooal,  not  laid 
in  courses,  nor  chiselled,  and  without  cement  of  any  kind. 

The  description  is  thus  minute,  as,  ftom  an  anttotat  Irish 
poem  published  in  the  first  part  of  Ui«  ■Mobmir  of  tb« 
Ordnenc«  Surrcy  of  Iretand,'  and  Drhich  bean  ctUielUsiv* 
internal  evidence  of  haviiffi  been  vritleh  befbre  HOI, 
the  building  of  Aileach  ('  the  atOhd  foHress ')  la  attributed, 
with  every  appearance  of  accuracv,  tt>  SocbyOllahi^  whose 
leign  is  one  of  t^e  very  earliest  historical  epochs  in  Irish 
history.  In  this  poem  are  prcserred  the  names  of  the  ar- 
chitects, the  number  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  undertaking.  Until  the  publication  of  the  Hemolr.  the 
uses  end  history  of  this  remarkable  edifice  tfcto  totally 
unknown.  It  was  redur^  to  its  present  state  of  ruin  A.  tt. 
1101,  by  Murtagh  OUrien,  king  of  Munster,  who,  ita  re- 
venge of  the  destruetion  of  Kmeora  tpLAnsl  by  Donnell 
Mae  Loughlin,  khigof  UUter,  a^d.  1088,  iuraaea  thb  dia- 
ttiot  and  eanaed  a  atone  of  the  demolidied  fiirtreaa  of 
Aiteftch  to  be  brought  to  Limerick  for  every  aa^k  of  plundef 
carried  home  by  1^  soldiery.  Tbte  event  ma  mnemberaa 
as  late  as  1599,  wh^  the  plunder  of  Thomond  by  Hugh 
O'Donnell  xras  looked  on  as  a  Just  retaliation.  On  Tol^ 
Island  also  are  some  Cydcrpeafi  remains,  not  bnptob&bq^ 
connected  with  the  very  antient  tradition  of  the  glass  tovet 
mentioned  bv  Nennius.  Tory  signifies  the  isSnd  of  the 
tower.  On  the  same  island  are  also  a  round  t6Wt  and  the 
remains  of  seven  churches  and  two  stone  croSMS.  Throti^h- 
ont  the  county  are  numerous  memorials  of  St.  Coltunba,  it 
as  he  is  more  usually  known  in  Ireland,  St.  ColtiBibtm& 
This  distinguished  saint,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts  and  founder 
of  the  chnrd^  of  lono,  was  bom  at  Gartan,  a  small  MUaM 
south  of  Kilmaerenan.  where  he  fimnded  an  abbay  whult 
was  afterwards  richly  endowed  by  the  ODohnells.  Nea( 
Kifanaerenan  is  the  rock  of  Doune,  on  tt^ith  the  O^Dollbell 
was  always  fnauguratel  The  remains  of  U16  kbW  ttf 
Donegid  ttiQ  possess  interest  fbr  the  antiquariah,  and  (A 
the  north  of  Glen  Ves^  are  some  ver^  annent  reh^ins  dl 
cknndMt.  But  hf  much  Hie 
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Unlitf  in  this  county  u  the  Punntory  of  St  Patrick,  situ- 
t4«d  oQ  an  itUnd  in  Loch  Derg.  The  antient  purf^toiy  was 
in  high  repute  during  the  middle  ages :  the  penitent  was 
supposed  to  pass  through  ordeals  and  undergo  temptations 
•imilar  to  those  aieribM  to  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  (See 
O'SuUina,  Hiit  CaikoL  Hib.)  In  Rvmer's  *  F«deva,'  are 
extant  lercnl  safe  conducts  gruited  1^  the  kinm  of  Eng- 
land to  fhrttgners  desirous  of  visitine  Looh  Dorg  during  the 
fourteenth  ceutuiy.  On  Patrick's  oay,  a.  k  1497,  the  cave 
nnd  buildings  on  vm  idand  were  demolished  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  vl^  but  were  soon  aftu-  rej>aired:  they  were 
again  razed  by  Sir  James  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Stewart, 
who  were  oommissioned  for  that  purpose  by  the  Irish 
government  a.d.  1632.  At  this  time  the  establiabment 
conBiBted  of  an  abbot  and  forty  friars,  and  the  daily  resort 
of  pilgrims  awaked  four  hundred  and  fliW.  The  cave 
Was  again  opened  in  the  time  of  JamesIL,  and  ^;ain  closed 
inl7iH).  At  present  the  Purgatory,  which  has  been  a  fourth 
tune  set  i^,but  onan  idand  atagteater  distance  from  the 
shore  than  the  two  fiwmer,  draws  an  immense  oonoourc  of 
the  lower  ordem  of  Roman  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  many  from  Great  Britain  and  America  every 
year.  The  estahlishnient  consista,  during  the  time  vt  the 
st^ton  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  15th  of  August,  of 
twenty- four  priests:  the  pilgrims  remaiu  there  six  or  nine 
days ;  the  penances  consist  of  prayer,  macoation,  fksting, 
and  a  vigil  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  ^act  of  vault  called  the 
'  prison.'  The  foes  are  If.  4^.  each,  of  which  G\d.  is  paid 
for  the  fenty.  During  the  time  tibe  pUgrims  remain  on  the 
isUnd  they  are  not  permitted  to  eat  anything  but  oaten 
bread  and  water.  Water  warmed  in  a  la»e  boiler  on  the 
island  is  givan  to  Ihase  who  aie  fhint;  this  hot  water  is 
called  *  wine,'  and  is  iuppoaed  to  poasau  many  virtuea. 
One  of  the  plgrims  iHum  Mr.  In^  saw  hen^  had  hw 
lipa  corerad  wiuUistm  from  the  Mat  <rf  the  *wine'  the 
ud  dzuk.  The  number  of  pilgrims  is  variously  estimated 
from  10,000  to  13,000  and  19,000  annually,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent en  the  increase.  A  station  was  advertised  here  in  the 
year  1830  by  a  Roman  CathoUe  bishop. 

For  the  state  of  educatii»  in  this  coon^,  aee  Raiw», 
with  which  diootw  the  oonn^  tsi  Donegal  is  nearly  oo- 
extensivn. 

He  only  nenpaper  published  in  this  county  is  the  Bally- 
shannon  Herald ;  number  of  stamps  used  in  1635,  7185. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  Grand  Jury  pre- 
sentments. The  amount  of  direct  taxation  averages  about 
S4,O0OJl  per  annum.  Assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  at  Liflbrd, 
whemthereiaaoonntygwd:  there  are  bridewells  at  Done- 
nl  and  Letteikuny.  The  district  luni^  aqrlum  is  at 
Londondeny.  Tbe  share  t£  the. expense  of  ereeting  this 
establishment,  whieh  foils  on  Donegal,  is  9055/.  10*.  Id 

iStatuHeal  Survey  of  Dontml,  1802 ;  SJutehst  in  Ire- 
land, by  the  Rev.  C.  Otwa.y  ;  Northern  Touriat;  Inglis's 
Jrdand  in  1834 ;  Memoirs  qf  Ordnance  Survey  <^  Ireumd, 
Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin,  1837 ;  RirliamaUary  POpertt 

DCNGOLA,  a  province  of  Upper  Nubia,  extending 
southward*  from  the  borders  of  Hahass  about  19°  3^ 
N.  lat.  along  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  as  for  as  Korti,  about 
10°  N.  lat,  where  it  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Sheygia 
Arabs.  The  Nile  enning  from  Sennaar  flows  is  a  northern 
diiMtion  throturhHalfoy,  Oiei^^  and  theBarabra  eountiy 
to  about  19°  N.  lat  and  SS**  E.  long,  when  it  suddenly 
tdms  to  the  south  or  aouth-aonth-wes^  pening  through  ^ 
Shevgia  country.  [Babul.]  After  passing  below  the  rock 
of  &rkal.  as  it  reaches  the  town  or  village  of  Korti.  its 
ooune  assumes  a  direction  nearly  due  wes^  which  it  con- 
tinues for  about  20  or  30  miles,  and  then  resumes  its  north 
direction  towards  Egypt  The  province  called  Doogola 
stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Korti  tnx  to 
the  westward,  and  then  northwards,  following  the  bend  of 
the  stream  to  below  tbe  island  of  Argo,  where  it  borders  on 
Dir-Uahass,  which  last  is  a  distinct  province  of  Nubia. 
Tbe  whole  length  of  Doneola  is  about  150  mUes,  and  its 
breadth  may  be  eonsiderad  as  extending  no  fiutber  Uian 
the  itrin  of  enltivable  land  on  each  bank,  which  varies  from 
one  CO  uree  miles  in  breadth,  b^ond  which  is  the  desert 
The  left  or  west  bank  is  the  more  fertile,  the  eaatem  being 
in  most  plaoes  banen,  and  the  sands  of  the  desort  stretch- 
ing close  to  the  water's  edge.  (Waddington  and  HanbuiVs 
TroeeU.)  The  line  and  fortile  island  of  Aigo  is  included 
within^  the  limits  of  Doneola.  The  priiuqwl  place  in  Don- 
gala  is  Mangga  or  New  Dongola*  on  the  wft  or  west  ban^ 


in  19°  9'  N.  lat,  whiidi  was  in  great  measure  buflt  by  dm 
Mamelukes  during  their  posaession  of  tbe  ouuntry  ftam 
1BI2  to  1820,  when  they  were  driven  awaybylsmul,  aiOB 
of  thepaahaitf  Egvpt  (Gailland'a  TVoeeb.)  Furthwaoiith 
and  on  the  rightMnk  cf  the  Njle^  is  Dnigt^  Agons  or 
Old  Dongida,  Ibrmerlr  a  oonaidecable  town,  but  now  re- 
duced to  about  300  innalHtanti.  Atonemdofitiaaln^ 
square  building,  two  storiaa  Ugh,  whi^  was  fonnerly  a 
convent  of  Ci^tie  nonki,  and  the  diapel  of  whidit  haa  been 
turned  into  a  mosque,  lliere  are  also  other  remain*  of 
Christian  monuments,  for  Dongola  was  a  Quistian  country 
tOl  tbe  fourteenth  century,  ana  Ibn  Batuta  qieaks  <^  it  as 
such.  Makrizi  in  the  flfteinith  century  describes  Dongola  as 
a  fertilB  and  rich  country  with  many  towmi ;  and  Poncet,  who 
in  169B  visited  Old  Dongola  and  ita  king  and  court,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  considerable  jdace.  The  king  was  hereditary,  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  kii^^  of  Sennaar.  After  Poncet's  time, 
nOwever.  the  Shevgia  Aiabi  desolated  Dongola»  and  reduced 
it  to  subjeetion  during  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  a 
eireunHtanee  iriiiob  aoeount*  mr  the  present  depopulated 
and  poor  slate  of  tiw  oonntry.  Wfaw  the  Hamelukes  who 
had  escaped  from  Egypt  came  to  Dongcda  in  1812.  the  coun- 
try was  under  several  Meleks  or  pett^  native  chiefo,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  Sheyna  Arabs.  It  is  now  a  Beylik 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Egypt ;  and  the  bey  of  Dongola. 
who  resides  at  Maram^  extends  his  jurisdiction  also  over 
the  country  of  the  Sheygia  Arabs.  The  natives  of  Dongola 
resemble  those  of  Lower  Nubia  in  appearance,  they  are 
black,  but  not  negroea ;  they  produce  dourra,  barlej^  beans, 
and  have  she^  goata.  and  some  large  o^tle.  The  fine 
horses  which  in  ECTpt  are  known  \n  tlw  name  of  Dongola 
come  chiefly  from  the  Sheygia  or  ^xabra  countries.  The 
houses  are  built  of  unbaud  bricks,  made  <tf  day  and 
ehowcd  straw.  The  country  of  Doiui4a  ii  more  Ibrtile 
than  linrer  Nubia,  but  the  people  are  nw  and  indolont  or 
dispirited  br  long  calamities.  Ruppd,  inhia*naveb  to 
NulHa  and  Kordonn,'  gives  particuwa  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  Dongola. 

DONNE,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  London  in  the  year  1 573 
v£  reapectable  parents.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven,  being 
esteemed  a  ^;ood  Latin  and  Frendi  Boholar,  he  was  sent  to 
the  UnivMBity  of  Oxford,  and  after  remaining  there  a  few 
years  was  r«noved  to  Cambridge.  Although  he  greatly 
distinguished  himjelf  in  his  studies  he  took  no  degree,  as 
his  flunily  being  CathoUo  had  conscientious  objections 
to  his  making  w»  requiute  oath.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen  he  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  the  law;  and 
while  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  certain  rd^us  doubts,  he 
read  the  controreraies  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Proteetents,  and  deeided  in  fovour  of  the  Utter.  After 
taavelling  for  about  a  year  in  Spain  and  Italy,  he  became  on 
his  return  secretary  to  Lord  Euinore^  and  fUl  in  lore  with 
that  nobleman's  nieo^  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  More. 
The  lady  returned  his  affoction,  and  they  were  privately 
married.  When  this  union  was  disoovraed  by  Sir  George 
he  was  so  indignant,  that  he  induced  Lord  EUanore  to 
dismiss  Donne  from  his  service.  The  unfortunate  secietary 
was  afterwards  imprisonod  by  his  fotiier-4n-law,  and  his  wife 
was  taken  from  him ;  but  an  expenaive  law-proceeding, 
which  consumed  nearly  all  ms  [aoperty,  he  was  enabled  to 
recover  her.  Sir  George  forgave  him  shortly  afterwards, 
but  abaidutely  refiued  to  contribute  ainthing  towards  bia 
support  end  ne  was  fomed  to  live  witn  bia  kinsman.  Sir 
FnuMiiWfaaUey.  Dr.  Morton*  afierwuds  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, advised  Dtmne  to  ent«  into  the  Chureh,  and  offered 
him  a  benefice;  but  although  in  great  povertv  he  re- 
fused the  offer,  thinking  bintaelf  not  holy  enough  for  the 
priesthood.  Sir  Francis  Wballey  at  last  efbcted  acomplete 
rectmciltation  between  Ocume  and  Sir  George,  who  allowed 
bis  son-in-law  800/.,  in  quarterly  sums  of  20^  each,  till  the 
whole  should  be  paid.  Still  he  continued  to  be  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  and  after  residing  some  time  at 
Mitcham,  whither  he  had  removed  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife'a  health,  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Drury, 
at  Drury  Lane.  He  accompanied  that  gentleman  to  Paris, 
contrary  to  tbe  solicitations  of  his  wife,  who  oould  not  bear 
to  be  parted  from  hun.  and  who,  as  she  said.  1^  afiicu- 
boding  of  some  oviL  While  Dnme  wm  in  Puis,  there  la 
a  story  that  he  aaw  the  apparition  hk  wife  entor  his 
apartment  bearing  a  dead  <»ad.  and  shratlv  afterwards 
ceived  tbe  intdUgeooa  that  his  wife  ban  actually  been 
delivered  of  a  dead  child  at  that  wry  mwnentj  The  hoooai 
•nglei.  Isaae  Waltig^gitl^  b7«t!»CD@§k^iomlqr, 
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tadiiiad  to  beliere  thia  story.  Oa  Donnas  ntum 
to  ^nglaml  fae  wBs  intTwluced  to  James  I.,  and  del^hted 
the  kmg  by  a  polemic  treatise  against  Catbolicisai.  entitled 
*  Aeudo-Martfr.*  Jamea  vas  so  anxious  that  he  should 
taJu  holj  oider^  that  DoiuwatlengiaioompUed,  and  became 
the  kii^a  chaplain-in-w^naiy.  Bh  s^le  of  preaching  is 
thus  desuibed  by  Walton:  '  alvanpnwhing  as  an  augel 
frtm  a  doud,  but  not  tn  a  cloud.*  The  Universitjr  of  Cam- 
bridge nude  him  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  now,  just  as  he 
vas  rising  ftom  his  mialbrtunes,  nia  happiness  was  om- 
bittarad  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  The  baicbere 
tt  linooln  s  Inn  presented  him  with  their  lectureship ;  and 
after  aoeompanying  an  embassy  to  the  queen  of  Bonemia, 
James's  daughter,  he  became  dean  of  St  Paul's  and  vicar 
of  Sl  Dnnstan's,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
Falling  into  a  consumption,  he  wag  unable  to  perform 
his  clerieal  SiHm  ;  but  some  enemy  havinr  hinted  that  he 
aevely  lUpied  illness  because  fae  was  too  idle  to  preach,  he 
mounted  his  pulpit,  and  almost  in  a  dying  slat^  preadied 
what  Walton  has  ealled  his  '  own  ftinmX  sennon.*  This 
diseouna  waa  afterwards  printed  undor  the  auamt  title  of 
'  Death's  Duel.*  From  this  time  he  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  lilb,  and  even  had  a  portrait  painted  of  himself^  enveloped 
in  a  atnond,  which  he  kept  in  lus  bed-room.  -  Shortly  after- 
wards he  died,  having  exalted  himself  (aocotmog  to 
Walton),  almost  to  a  atata  of  angelie  beatitude. 

Of  the  real  goodness  and  piety  of  Donne  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  while  we  admire  tnese  genuine  qualities,  we 
must  not  he  blind  to  the  superstitions  and  pueruitiea  which 
ware  blended  with  Donne's  religion,  though  these  might  be 
sttributed  partially  (but  not  whtdly)  to  the  age.  There  wu 
eride&tly  a  great  deal  ot  simplici^  about  him,  as  well  as 
about  his  bioeraplvBr  Walton,  who,  enthusiastic  in  his  ad- 
miration, ecuuts  a  weakness  as  much  aa  his  hero's  moat 
Ivilliant  qualities.  However,  to  thoaa  who  wish  to  see  cha- 
ncten  lilw  Dnane  tnatad  in  die  i^rit  of  thev  own  time, 
we  eannot  teeonuiMiid  a  noxe  delightflil  book  than  Wal- 
ton's Lift  of  Donne. 

As  a  poet,  Donne  wsa  one  of  those  wiitecs  whom  Johnson 
hss(to  use  WordsworA's  expression)  *  strai^ri^  designated 
metimhf  sical  poets :  a  mora  inftUdtons  exprewon  eooU  not 
well  have  been  devised. 

In  the  biography  of  Cowley,  Johnson  has  committed  an 
nnintantionu  injustice  towards  Donne.  By  representiDK 
Cowley*8  ihults  as  the  &ults  of  a  school,  be  brings  forward 
parmilel  pasnges  ftmn  other  authors  containing  like  ftults, 
and  Donne  is  one  of  them.  He  has  previously  described 
the  school  as  a  set  of  cold  unfeeliug  pedants,  and  hence  the 
reader  finding  Dmne's  worst  lines  cited  in  illustration  of 
that  remark,  may  aasOy  imagine  that  he  never  did  any- 
thii^  battcv,  and  set  him  down  aa  a  mara  pedantie 

nie  Sktt  a,  that '  qwmt  eoneeito'  are  only  tha  dafonnities 
t^Donn^a  metiealqnrit:  the  man  himself  had  a  ridi  vein 
ni  poetry,  wlneh  was  rardy  concealed  evoi  whmi  moat  la- 
bonously  Hieumbared.  while  some  of  his  pieces,  botii  for 
thottgjit  and  even  melody,  are  absolute  gems.  His  &ult, 
for  from  being  ooldnesii  is  too  much  erotio  fervour:  be 
allowa  hie.  '"•g'T***""  to  run  loose  into  the  most  prurient 
ex|Hesaions ;  and  in  some  of  his  amatoij  pieces,  the  con- 
ceiu  stand  as  a  eonreetive  to  their  excessive  warmth.  His 
satires,  though  written  in  a  measure  inconceivably  harsh, 
ue  moidds  of  strength  and  energy,  llieir  merits  were  die- 
ecverad  by  Fdpe,  who  (to  use  ma  own  odd  phraaa)  trans- 
lated them  into  English. 

Donns^a  prineipu  theologiealvo^  basidea  a0rmons,are 
the  'nendo-Mai^,'  and  a  treatise  against  auimde,  called 
'  Bmptfaanatoa.* 

We  h^  taava  to  eall  the  attention  irf  those  readers  who 
study  the  pramis  of  their  own  lar^puiga  to  one  fod,  and 
that  is,  that  whilst  many  of  the  pieces  of  Donne^  written  in 
lyric  measures,  are  absolute  music,  what  he  has  composed 
in  the  heroic  measure  is  painfbUy  unoouth  and  barbarous. 
Thus,  thoosh  the  invmtion  of  heroic  versa  took  place  at  an 
early  period  (it  is  attributed  to  Chaucer),  we  And  that  a  lan- 
guage must  be  in  a  highly  cultivated  state  before  this  kind 
it  verse  can  be  written  in  perfection. 

DOOM  or  DOUM,  a  remarkable  palm-tree  exclusivdy 
mhabiting  Upper  Bgypt,  espeeiaUy  toe  ndghbourhood  of 
Thebe%  whenoa  it  is  named  Cudfora  Thebaica.  lu  stem, 
lOBtaad  4tf  growbig  vithoat  Inandias  like  other  palmii  fivki 
two  or  thssa  timai,  thna  •"""'"g  the  appearanea  of  a 
Fandaana.  Ghm^'nf  it  oeeur  naarThebea;  the  llrsit  is 
•bmt  Urn  sisa  of  aa  onnge,  angular  insularly  temad,  of 


a  reddish  colour,  and  has  a  spoi^,  tasteless,  but  nutritious 
rind.  The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hard  and  semitrans- 
psrent,  and  is  turned  into  beads  and  othM  little  orna- 
ments. Oatnar  daioribad  it  ondw  Uw  nama  of  Hyphane 
coriaeaa. 

DOOMS,  FALSING  OF,  a  tenn  of  Uw  dd  Soote  Uw 
somewhat  sinular  m  import  with  sumd  of  AIh  doom  in 
the  law  <tf  Bngland.  A  doom  or  joagnunt  thus  fUied  a 
chamid  with  iqjustice,  was  of  old  taken  ftom  the  bailies  ot 
bur^  to  the  court  of  Four-borougfas,  and  ftom  the  court 
baron  or  freeholder's  court  to  the  court  of  Uie  sheiill^  thence 
to  the  justice  ayre,  and  thence  to  the  parliament  But  on 
the  institution  of  the  court  of  session,  in  1532,  a  new  method 
of  review  was  established,  the  proceedings  of  the  infwior 
courts  being  thenceforward  carried  into  the  court  of  session 
by  advocation,  suspension,  and  reduction,  a  form  of  process 
daived  from  the  tribunals  of  modem  Rome,  and  from  the 
court  of  session  to  parliament  by  protest  for  remeid  of  law. 
and  iww  to  the  House  of  Lwds  by  appesL 

Tha  dvil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  justiciary  declined 
immediate^  m  the  institution  of  the  court  ctf  session.  By 
the  Jurisdiction  Aot,  howarcr,  SO  Geo.  IL,  a  power  of  apped 
to  a  limited  extent  was  again  bestowed  on  uw  circuit  court 
of  justiciary,  and  a  process  of  apped  laid  down  entire^  in 
the  spirit  of  the  antient  folsing  of  dooms.  Thii  method  of 
appeal  has,  with  soma  slight  dtnatioD^  bean  oontinuad  to 
the  present  time. 

For  the  old  falsing  of  dooms,  see  Stat.  fFilLn.  10:  1489, 
c  116;  1471,  c  41;  1503,  c.  95.  99. 

DOON6URPORB,  a  small  principality,  situated  in  the 
district  of  Bagur  and  province  of  Oi^oat,  in  a  hUly  tract,  aa 
to  which  but  few  partuulars  are  known.  This  principality 
was  formerly  united  to  Odeypore,  in  Rqpootana.  and  the 
rajah  of  Dooiuurpore  still  claims  seniority  over  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Odeypore,  but  this  distinction  is  merdy  nomi- 
nd,  and  there  is  in  foot  no  politicNd  oonnaxion  hatwaan  the 
two  rajabs.  The  greater  part  <tfthe  inbabitantaof  Docmgnr- 
pore  are  Bheels,  who  are  oonsidaied  to  be  dia  Aboriginaa  of 
the  country.  Some  years  ago  the  rajah  to  prasarva  Ua 
authority,  whidi  was  threatened  by  tha  nwre  powaiftd 
among  his  sulyeots,  took  some  bands  of  Sindea  into  his  pay, 
but  they  soon  usurped  all  power,  and  were  proving  de- 
structive to  the  couutry,  when  the  rajah  soudit  and  obtuned 
the  protection  of  the  English  under  whoaa  intervention  the 
country  has  recovered  firam  the  desdate  condition  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced.  The  town  of  Doongurpore,  the  capital, 
is  situated  in  23°  54'  N.  lat  and  73"  AVZ,  long.:  about  95 
miles  north-east  from  Ahmedabad*  A  lake  near  this  town 
is  said  to  have  its  mounds  oonstniotad  irith  solid  blooks  of 
marble. 

DOOR  and  DOORWAY,  the  entraiwe  leading  mto  a 
pufalieor  private  edifice  and  the  opening  or  entranoe  way  into 
an  apartmmt  or  from  one  apartment  to  anothor.  This  war 
is  closed  with  the  door,  whuh  is  genwdly  made  of  "wpoi^ 
and  hung  to  one  of  the  sides  or  jambs  of  tlw  doorway.  Tlw 
name  door  is  from  the  Saxon  part  of  our  language,  but  it  ia 
one  of  those  roote  which  occur  also  in  the  cogatLle  languages  ■ 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  doorway  consists  of  a  dU,  or 
horizoQtd  piece  laid  on  the  ground,  the  perpendicular  pieces, 
architraves  or  jambs,  called  also  by  Vitruviua  Uie  ante- 
pagmenta,  and  the  lintel,  or  piece  lud  on  the  top  of  the 
jambs.  According  to  Yitrurius  (iv.  4),  who  gives  generd 
rules  for  the  proportions  of  the  portals  of  temples,  the  hypo- 
thyron,  or  aperture  for  doors,  should  be  as  follows :— llie 
height  from  tha  pavement  to  the  ceiling  of  the  temirie 
bai^  divided  into  three  parts  and  a  half;  two  of  the  whida 
parts  ware  allowed  for  the  heie^t  of  the  door.  These  two 
parte  woe  aubdivided  into  twelve  smaller  part^  of  which 
five  and  a  half  ware  dlowad  as  thewidth  of  the  door  at  tha 
base;  and  the  um>w  part  was  contracted  aeowding  to  the 
following  rules:  if  not  more  than  16  fset  high,  the  contrao 
tion  was  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  jamb  on  the  &ce  (  if 
the  height  was  more  than  16,  and  not  exceeding  25  foet,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the  jamb  only  was  employ^ ; 
and  from  beyond  25  feet,  and  not  exceeding  30  foet  one- 
eighth  only.  DofKs  higher  in  |noportion  were  made  per- 
peodicular. 

The  Bgyptian  doorway  is  perpendicular,  and  consists  of 
two  flat  arcnitraves  of  stone,  with  a  flat  lintel  surmounted 
by  an  aatnttd  moulding,  above  which  is  a  friexe  terminated 
with  a  bold  oavetto  and  flUat.  Tha  doorway  inclosed  be 
twaen  the  anhitzaTeand  lintd  is  nanow  iir^  pranorlKluL 
Uw  form  of  the  door  itadfCif[th|Btia«»«9'ia»CdkCi2^ 
unknown.  ^ 
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EfTptlu  boor  boot  bandmli. 


Th«  Qnek  dftor«4v  is  Ofl«ti  iiililiDea  invartU,  or  Con- 
tracted «t  tha  top }  it  liu  abb  a  peculiar  lititel  ot  Uip-«tone, 
with  moaMlnn  ntuning;  totind  it  and  towting  the  ends  of 
th«  uefaittaTM,  and  forming  an  blbow^  tbtu : 


Oiedt  linul  twd.  thotrilii  Um  mauar  ia  which  tte  inUtnna  wwUlni  b 

furmed  rAuIid  It. 

the  mouldings  of  the  irohitravds  are  delicately  Armed* 
and  deoerated  with  ornamenttt  and  a  friese  and  oomice  su^ 
ported  uu  oonaolet  arb  somatimea  added.  The  decorations 
of  the  fitectheiutii  doatwvf  an  vmy  rich,  hut  the  size  of  oar 
cut  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  them.  We  have  no 
example  of  Ihe  form  aud  bonstructiou  of  a  Greek  door. 


mottldidga  ovtt  litttels  alv  of  tan  oeeurteiMtt,  aft  wtSk 
u  the  incliliatibn  Of  the  jatBbs  or  their  oonthuiHtyn  lit  the 
tops :  the*  Occur  howeVet  ftl  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli, 
and  of  Hereules  at  Cora.  The  bronze  door  of  the  Pan- 
dieoh  at  Romt,  of  «bicfa  ve  have  giTeh  a  cut,  is  not  w6 
bfeli^  altogether  an  antique  mod^.  The  brDUxt  door  of 
thi  temple  of  ttmnttlut  at  Rome  is  hoTerer  an  antique 
door.  (OonaldMm  OH  Door*,  pliltt.)  Son*  notion  of  thb 


ScKle  of  PmL 

FHntheoD  Door  and  Doocnj;  horn  DaaaldiOK^iwnk  on  Doora. 

construction  and  panelling  of  antient  doora  may  be  dariVBd 
from  tha  above  work.  Mafty  baautaflit  laddeli  of  tnotlern 
doenvk^i  extit  at  Rome,  and  kn  Ttiione  eitiaa  of  Italy.  A 
earefVil  itudV  of  them  cannot  foil  to  improre  the  taite  of  the 
architeot.  The  modern  bronM  doott  of  tlss  Baptistery  at 
Flotenca  and  Su  Peter's  at  Rome  are  nnrinUHd  for  their 
size,  dwfgn,  and  beanty  of  workmanship. 

Wooden-framed  doors,  either  singto  or  dottUe,  eonsiM  of 
styles  or  upright  Side  pieceai  raus  er  botizontal  piecaa 
tenoned  into  ua  styles,  and  panals  or  thinnn-  pteeea  of 


\  i  I-  i'  i  i 

SoUaof  PMt. 

Oreak  Dootmr  edka  Braetlwlnni  tan  Daa«ldaDa'i  work  m  Doon. 

The  Roman  doorway  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek, 
except  that  flie  elbows  or  projectioBS  of  the  aRhiirat<e 


Common  ftuned  Dom.    >' 1.1.1,  MMlat  LI  riylMt 


so  £ 
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voad  liknioipaovpi  intlM  atnaputaanti  ftnaad  bytha 

ioining  tlis  wad  strles  togoth^r.  lliumioni,  a  oonnp- 
tioD  of  muUioni.  us  ikort  upright  pieoM  let  into  tha  mug. 
Tfae  MaeU  hav*  oftan  a  mouldiiur  running  round  their 
edgM,  eithw  on  ob«  or  both  sides.  For  the  tAchnioal  tenni 
of  framed  doon,  tha  Made*  may  eMinilt  Nkhcdion'*  Die* 
tionary ;  an4  iw  tha  bart  flenarat  inlbnBatiaD  on  doon,  tha 
■eeaut  work  rfT.  L.  DowOdMm  ob  Doon. 

DOOR,  GOTTHia  [Goraio  AicHmcvnu.} 

DOORNIK.  rrovRNATO 

DORA^DOCeonitdlation),  the  nrord-flsh,  aoonatellatioa 
at  Bmyvft  lAtuMed  in  the  louth^  hamiipbeM,  voA  out 
Marly  in  half  hy  a  line  ioining  a  Ax^  and  a  SridanL  Tha 
piDotpal  Stan  an  at  fcUowa, 
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DORAT.  CLAUDE  JOSEPH,  was  bora  at  Farts  in  (he 
Tear )  734.  Having  aconsideiabte  fortune  be  devoted  himself 
aitir^y  to  foetr^.and  produced  a  number  of  tragedies,  vhich, 
tbongh  some  were  sqaeessfUl,  drew  on  him  tomnts  of  ridi- 
eule  from  eontsn^porary  vits.  He  seems  however  to  have 
attained  some  reputatwn  aa  a  writer  of  the  lightw  olass  oi 
poems.  He  hau  a  great  paasion  lir  bringing  out'  splendid 
editions  af  hit  own  naAs,  and  the  cost  of  vignettas  and  tail 
piccea  consumed  Us  ftirttme.  He  died  in  the  vear  1780. 

The  works  of  Doiat  fill  twenty  volumes,  hut  &ey  'are 
not  highly  estiniated.  La  Hupewill  scarcely  allow  him 
mediocrity.   LaDSdamaHon  Tn^Tole,  a  work  on  the  pro- 

Eer  department  of  acton,  is  eonsidered  his  efaef  d'csuvre ; 
ut,  though  it  is  replete  with  wholesome  advioa  to  perlbv 
mers.  it  is  deficient  in  everytblBg''that  can  be  called  poetry. 
His  lighter  tales  in  vene  are  told  with  naivete  and  hu- 
mour ;  of  these  Alphonte  enjovB  the  best  reputation,  but 
they  are  terriUy  indeeeut.  Bis  .dramas  are  entirdy  for- 
gotten. 

It  should  he  observed  that  the  edition  of  the  worths  of 
Dorat  in  twenty  volumes  Is  adorned  with  engravings  supe- 
rior to  most  wwrks  of  ^  time ;  and  though  we  may  bhune 
the  author  Jbr  his  prodigality  in  lavishing  his  ftatune  on 
sodi  omamsBlB,  w«  must  MtrsSKise  the  piaiss  whidi  Is  due 
to  his  tasta,  emuidering  tlfat  then  ohoiee  on^Avinp  w^re 
made  at  hia  own  suggestien. 

DORCHBSTBR,  a  borough  and  market-town,  havinr 
ssparmte  Jorisdiotion,  in  the  division  of  Dwohester  an^ 
rwmty  of  Donet,  180  iaUes  souUi-west  by  west  froi^  Lon- 
don. 

Dor^ieeter  was  called  by  tiie  Remans  *  Durnovsria,'  ^nd 
'  Durinum.*  Hntchins,  in  his  history  of  Dorsetshire,  says 
that  the  first  part  of  the  name  Dorcliester  is  from  Dur,  or 
Dwr,  in  antient  British,  water,  which  seems  t^  best  opinion. 
By  the  Saxons  itw^  called  '  Eforqeeaster,*  from  whence 
have  the  mod^  name  Dorchester.  It  has  also  been  cflled 
'  Tilla  Regalis,*  to  djetingnish  it  from  Dorchester  in  Ox- 
fotdshBw,  cabled '  Tflla  Blpiscopalis.' 

Plaoad  «i9  the  '  Via  teefiia'  (tfie  leknield  street).  It  mus) 
have  besa  a  f^aoe  off  some  inportanee  in  the  time  of  the 
Ssxfios,  as  two  mhrts  «m  establisbed  here  by  King  Athel- 
rtaq.  The  (owp  was  nearly  de^boyed  fire  in  U13:  300 
hsuHs.  and  t^  chiirelm  i^tbc  Hol^  Trinity  uid  All  Saints, 
were  lotajly  eonsuBied;  and  th^  loss  n  e^tiigated  by  Hutehins 
at  tba  enonnpus  sum  of  200,ooeJ. 

Many  seyere  battles  wen  fbugtit  in  the  vicinity  of  Dor- 
chester between  the  king's  snu  the  parliamentaiy  Ibrces 
during  the  eivfl  war.  At  the  assises  held  here  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1BS$,  by  Judg«  Jefferies  and  fbur  other 
judges,  «ut  of  34  peryoiis  tried  on  a  charge  of  being  impli- 
cated in  Monmouth's  r^bdlion,  %9  Ufta  ihuqd  guUty  and 
sentenced  to de^  ibllowlng  d^y  S99 nnsonspleaded 
guilty,  aad  St  vara  ofdtnd  for  CMsntioD.  John  TntdUn, 


'  who  wfotB  tho  'Ohsarrstot'  in  Qosen  Aant^i  tape,  «v> 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  every  town  in  the  oounty  ones 
a  year,  but  on  his  petitioning  to  be  banged  ss  a  PH'^ga<ia|s 
of  his  punishmsnt,  be  'was  rapriaved,  sua  nriasquuulir  ssr- 

doned. 

The  manor  of  Dorchester  has  passed  ttatongh  the  hands  of 
s^ieat  many  fomihes,  and  in  the  11th  year  of  the  taiga  of 
Suig  Hemy  IV.  appears  to  l»va  been  tha  kini^  demeene 
hosongh.  In  tha  1st  of  Henty  V.  the  ptolti  of  ua  boaoo^ 
wen  conftnaed  to  the  buxgaeses  at  a  fea-fonn  rant  irf  ViL 
The  rent  was  subsequenUy  granted,  and  is  now  psid,  to  the 
Hardwicke  fomlly. 

The  corporation  claim  a  presoriptive  right,  but  thay  have 
charters  Edward  III.,  Qiarles  1.,  and  of  other  reigns: 
the  governing  charter  is  that  of  the  SUi  Oharles  I.  The 
assises  and  courts  of  quarter-sessions  foi  the  oouuty  and  for 
the  boroi^h  are  h^d  here;  as  well  as  a  court  of  raoocd  vaA. 
a  court  leet   A  high  steward  is  appointed  ftir  Ufo. 

The  borough  has  returned  two  members  to  parlisment 
sinoe  the  33rd  year  oC  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  but,  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  the  boundaries  are  considerably  ex- 
tended, and  indude  Fordington,  Colleton  Row,  and  part  of 
iVinlty  parteh,  and  inolude  a  population  of 4940  inhabitants. 
The  population  <tf  the  town  Itself  is  8083,  of  irtiom  1538 
am  females. 

The  town  of  Dqrobester  Is  pleasantly  ritnatad  tm  a  slight 
elevation  near  the  river  Frome,  and  eonsists  principally  of 
three  spacious  streets,  which  are  wdl  paved  and  lighted. 
A  delightful  walk,  well  shaded,  surrounds  tvu-thirds  of  the 
town.  Races  are  annually  held  here  in  September;  and  a 
theatre  was  ejected  in  1828.  The  shire  hall  is  a  plain 
building  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  commodlously  flttecl  up. 
Hie  gaol,  built  in  179fi,  contains  the  county  gaol,  the  house 
of  correction,  and  the  penitentiary :  the  interior  is  divided 
into  four  wings,  communicating  by  e^t-irofi  bridges. 

The  trade  is  now  very  trifling,  but  In  the  reigns  of  King 
CSiarles  I.  and  James  L  the  manufacturing  of  cloth  was 
carried  on  to  some  extent  :  market-day^  arc  Saturday 
and  Wednesday.  I^re  are  ^irs  on  Trinity  Monday,  St 
John  the  3aptut*s,  and  op  St.  James's  days ;  the  three  last 
are  priucipaHy^  for  dieep  ^nd  laiphs,  for  which  Dorehesta 
is  oeiebrated.  A  tract  of  land,  cii)lle^  Pwdington  Field, 
partly  meadow,  partjjr  arable,  snrrounds  ^  portion  of  the 
town :  its  soil  Is  partieulvly  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tie,  and  it  extends  over  a  surfoee  seven  ipilas  tn  ciroum- 
ferenoe,  without  aTfy  inclosur^s. 

The  town  is  divided  into  thre^  parishes,  All  Saints  (com- 
monly called  All  Hallows),  St.  Pet^ri,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  is  in  the  archde^iunry  Qf  Dorset  apd  diocese  of  Bristol. 
St  ]^ter*8  church  t^ntains  some  purious  monuments,  is 
spacious,  well  built,  and  consists  of  a  phanoel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  an  embatUed  tower,  90  foet  In  height  The  living  of 
IVinity  is  by  for  the  best,  being  oow  worth  439/.  a  year. 
There  an  also  places  of  wonhip  pr  Baptists,  Indepeaiunts^ 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unttwiansi 

^  free  grammar-school  ifss  foimded  and  endowed  by 
Mr.  Thorns*  Hardy  in  the  year  1579,  Qic  govemtaent  of 
which  is  vested  in  trustees,  It  hu  twQ  exhibitions, 
10/.  wt  aqnum,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  one 
of  5/.  per  annum  tQ  any  college  of  eltho:  University.  A 
second  school,  founded  prior  to  the  grammar-school,  was 
refounded  in  1633  by  the  corporation,  th?  master  of  which 
instructs  five  boys  gratuitously  in  ipading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  There  are  almshouses,  founded  liy  Sir  Robert 
Napier  in  1 0 1 5,  by  Matthew  Chubli  in  1 0 1 9 ;  and  the  Whet- 
stone alm^ousea,  fas  tl)a  support  in  four  eouplaSf  or  four 
■ingle  persons. 

Tbe  town  was  stropgly  fortified  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  when  in  possassipn  of  the  Romans ;  and  ^e  site 
where  an  sntient  castle  stood  is  still  caJled  Castle  Otera. 
The  building  iteplf  was  totally  demolished,  and  a  priory  tox 
Franciscan  monks  vas  constructed  out  of  the  materials  hj 
one  of  the  Chidiock  ikmily,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IH., 
near  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  The  cnur^  of  the  priory 
pulled  down  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  ^ouse  became 
the  residence  of  Sir  Francis  Ashley,  snd  was  subsequently 
convert^  into  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 

Tesselated  pavements,  Roman  urns,  and  a  qqantity  of 
cf)ins  of  Antoninus  Piu^  Vespasisii,  Constantine,  and 
other  Homan  emperors,  have  been  dug  up  ii^  the  vitupity 
of  Dorchester. 

pORDOGNEt  a  river  in^^^uth  ofi^vi^ tPWiin 
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Dor.  nnDmit  which  (Par  de  Saner,  6324  hi|^) 
is  tfaoliighett  point  of  central  nBnee.  Ine  Dotdofme  flom 
nut  the  towns  of  Bnrt,  Anentat,  and  Beaulien,  all  in  the 
dmartment  of  Oorrtee,  to  me  junction  (rf  the  0^ 

From  the  junction  of  the  C6re  the  course  of  flie  Docdogoe 
ii  westward:  at  Mayronne,  14  miles  below  the  junction, 
the  navigation  comTDences ;  and  atLimeuil,  about  40  nii\^ 
below  Mayronne,  the  Dordogne  receives  the  Vez^  a  navi- 
gable tributary,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Corrtee, 
and  has  a  south-western  course  of  about  100  miles.  [CoR- 
KEZS.]  At  Libourae,  70  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Vezdra,  the  Dordogne  receives  the  Isle,  its  largest  tribu- 
tary, which  rises  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  and  has  a 
south-west  course  of  nearly  120  miles.  Aboat  22  miles 
below  the  junction  of  the  Isle,  the  Dordogne  unites  with 
the  Garonne,  and  forms  the  asstuary  ^  the  Gironde. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  240  to  850  miles,  ibr  more  than 
1 30  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  tide  flows  ujp  to  Oastillon, 
Boarly  50  mOes  above  its  junction  with  the  Gmmuie :  uid 
sometimes  at  spring  tides,  what  tiie  water  in  the  river  is 
low,  seta  in  with  a  violence  which  overwhelms  everything. 
The  anehws  of  the  boats  and  vessels  mowed  in  the  stream 
are  carried  away,  the  cables  broken,  and  the  vessels  wrecked, 
unless  the  owners  have  taken  the  precaution  to  place  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  where  the  depth  of  the  water 
diminishes  the  violence  of  the  stream,  lliis  violent  flow 
of  the  tide  is  called  Le  Matcaret;  the  noise  which  it  makes 
may  be  heard  as  &r  off  as  seven  or  eight  miles.  [Bona.] 

The  Dordogne  is  noticed  in  the  writings  of  Ausonius 
and  Sidoniiu  ApolUnaris,  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
under  the  name  of  Duranius.  Gr^n^  of  Tours,  in  the 
6th  century,  calls  it  Dorononia;  and  Epnhard  (9di  cen- 
tury) Domonia.  Doidonia,  the  Latinized  arm  (^Dordogne, 
first  upears  in  the  writings  of  Aymoin  or  Ainoin  in  the 
end  «the  10th  or  b»inning  of  tm  Uth  century. 

DORDOONE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
taking  its  name  ftom  the  river  jiut  described.  Its  figure 
approximates  to  that  of  an  equilateral  trianele.  having  its 
sidefi  respectively  ftcine  the  N.E.  ana  N.W.  It  m 
bounded  on  the  r1.  and  N.E.  by  the  department  of  Harto 
Vienne;  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Corr&se;  on  the  S.E.  by  that  -J 
Lot ;  on  tiie  S.  by  that  of  Lot  and  Garonne ;  on  the  S.W.  by 
that  of  Gironde;  on  theW.  (for  a  very  short  distance)  by  that 
of  C^uente  Infigrieure ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  Cha- 
rente.  Its  greatest  length  firom  N.  to  8.  is  about  80  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  72  miles.  The 
area  of  the  department,  accOTding  to  M.  Malta  Brun,  is  3640 


square  miles ;  ratlier  mora  Uian  the  joint  area  of  the  Bi^lish 
counties  ^Norfolk  and  Sttflblk;  the  population  inl 838  waa 
482,750  (not  nun  than  12-17tlu  of  the  population  of  the 
two  EngUsh  oounties  just  mentioned),  giviiw  133  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile.  Perigueux,  the  o^taH  on  the  Isle, 
(population  m  1832,  8700  for  the  towi^  or  8956  for  the 
whole  commune,}  is  about  264  miles  in  a  straurht  line 
S.S.W.  of  Paris,  or  294  miles  by  the  road  through  OrHUns. 
Vienon,  Chftteauroux,  and  Limo^ 

There  are  no  verrlofty  hills  in  this  department.  The 
hills  which  run  N.W.  ftom  the  mountains  of  Anvergne 
send  off  a  subordinate  chain  which  just  crosses  the  northern 
part  of  the  department  near  Nontron.  Other  hills  of  lower 
elevation  traverse  the  department,  and  form,  eicmt  in  the 
instance  of  the  two  neat  rivm,  the  Dordogne  and  the  Ida, 
narrow  valleys,  which  ara  liable  to  ba  inundated  and  da^ 
magedt^  the  floods.  The  dspaitiiiBnt  is  watered  by  die  Dor- 
dogne, which  passes  through  it  flora  E.  to  W. ;  and  ia 
navigable  throughout  this  part  of  its  course.  The  Vez^ 
entais  this  dnMJtment  from  that  of  Corrize,  and  flows  past 
Montwnac  where  it  becomes  navigable  into  the  Dordogne. 
The  lue  arises  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne,  and  en- 
tering that  of  Dordc^e  onHhe  N.Eq  flows  through  it  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  until  it  enters  the  department  of  Gironde  a 
few  ndles  above  its  junction  with  the  Dordo^e.  The 
Dronne  rises  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne,  and 
entering  that  of  Dordi^e,  flows  through  it  or  along  the 
border  until  it  enters  the  department  of  Gironde,  and 
unites  with  the  Isle.  These  are  the  principal  rivers.  Of 
the  smaller  ones,  the  Niionne^  which  receives  dw  Belle  and 
the  Pude,  Alls  into  the  Dronnej  as  do  also  the  BouUm 
and  the  CoUe :  tha  ham,  the  Haute  Vexftre  (which  riaea 
in  the  department  of  Coirtee),  the  Vem,  the  Salambra,  and 
tha  Grande  Durche,  hll  into  the  Isle :  the  Beune  fidls  into 
tha  Vezdre;  and  the  Melve,  the  Geott,  the  Couze,  the 
Coudoa  ontfad  with  the  Louire^  into  tlw  Dordogne;  On 


Bandiat,  in  Hie  northm  part  of  the  dapartment,  faalonga  l» 
the  basin  of  the  Qiarente,  and  theDroptandthe  AIlamai>oe. 

in  the  aoaflieni  part,  to  that  of  tha  Qaranna. 

*  The  soil  H  hr  flmn  sndnetiva :  Um  eakaraons  loek  ofta 
presents  its  bare  snrnoe,  or  is  covered  oofy  with  heath, 
broom,  and  diestnut-trees.  whiidi  occupy  immense  mats. 
Sometimes  the  continuiW  of  tbese  and  lands  is  broken 
only  by  the  intervention  of  marshes.  Rich  and  futile  spots 
occur,  as  it  were,  accidentally  in  the  midst  of  this  district. 
The  grain  harvests  would  be  insufficient  for  the  sufftMrt  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  they  not  eked  out  the  use  of  chest- 
nuts as  food :  but  of  the  pmluce  of  the  vineyards  tarn  than 
half  is  sold  as  wine  or  converted  into  Immdy  for  exportation. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  eonaidwable :  it 
consists  (tf  pit  coal,  manganese,  and  several  other  articles, 
especially  iron.  But  that  which  entitles  this  department 
to  the  consideration  of  epicures  is  the  white  wina  at  Beige- 
rac,  the  delicacy  of  the  nwk,  the  abnndanca  of  red  partridges, 
the  axeellent  pike  whicn  are  found  in  the  ponds,  the  liquaura, 
tha  fine  ooiubctionary  of  Periguenx,  and,  above  all,  the 
truffles  which  the  district  round  that  town  affords.*  (Malta 
Brun.) 

The  department  contains  635  oommnnes,  and  is  divided 
into  five  arrondissements  or  sub-prefectures,  viz.,  Perigueux, 
central (101,527  inhabitants);  Nontron, in  the  &otth(82.122 
inhabitants);  Bergeracin  the  south  (116,897  inlubiUota); 
Sarlat,  in  tiie  east  (109,430  inhabitants);  and  Riberac,  in 
the  west  (72,774  inhabitants).  Of  the  towns,  Perigueux 
and  Bergerao  on  the  Dordogne  (pqtulation,  5966  for  the 
town,  8557  for  the  whole  oommnue^)  are  deaoibed  in  thor 
respective  articles. 

Sarlat  ia  between  tha  T)otioff»  and  tha  Ves^  on  a 
brook  whidi  flows  into  the  flmoar  and  in  a  deep  valley. 
Tha  na^bouiliood  abounds  with  coppar  and  iron  minea, 
ooal-pita,  and  mill-stone  quarries.  The  population  of  Sarlat 
in  1832  was  3917  for  the  town,  or  6066  for  the  wiiole  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  making  P<vw. 
Though  it  is  so  small  ajplace,  Sarlat  was  before  the  Rovo* 
lution  a  bishop's  see.  The  bishop  was  a  suSragan  of  tha 
archbishop  cf  Bordeaux.  Sarlat  was  one  of  Uie  strong- 
holds of  the  Huguenots,  and  was  twice  besiaged  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Riberao  is  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Dronne  in  a 
fortile  plain,  in  which  corn  and  hemp  are  grown,  and  sent 
to  Bordeaux.  There  are  at  Ribonc  the  remains  of  a 
strong  cartle.  onee  belonging  to  the  viscounts  of  Turenne. 
The  population  of  tha  imM  oommuna  in  1838  was  3954 ; 
that  of  tha  town  is  not  distinguiihed.  Ribeiao  is  not  on  or 
near  any  main  road. 

Nontron  is  on  the  Baadiat,  in  tha  nora.«m  part  of  tha 
dapartment  The  inhabitants  amounted  in  1832  to  2132 
for  the  town,  ot  S846  for  the  whole  commune.  They  ma- 
nu&cture  leather  and  common  cutlery,  and  cany  on  trade 
in  the  iron  produced  by  the  minea  and  wtooght  in  the 
fonres  of  the  surrounding  oountar. 

Bende  the  above,  which  are  the  capitals  of  arrondisse- 
ments, there  are  in  the  north,  St.  Jean-de-CoUe^  on  the 
river  Colle ;  Mareuil  and  Thiviers,  on  the  Belle ;  and  La 
Roche-Beaucour,  on  the  Nisonne.  The  last  is  on  the  nad 
ftom  Paris  to  Perigueux,  80  or  21  miles  ftom  the  latter, 
and  eonaiits  of  one  crooked,  steep  and  ill-paved  street,  with 
ill-built  houses.  Tha  situation  iMwevar  u  plcnaant  The 
inhahitanta  ara  givm  by  Vaysas  de  YiUiars  (A.D.  1818)  at 
1500.  Many  uee^  whose  flesh  is  in  good  esteenif  are  fed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  aastan  part  then  are  Ex- 
cideuil,  near  the  Loua,  Terrasson  and  Montignae  on  the 
Vexdre,  and  St.  C^prien  on  the  Dordogne.  Montignae  had 
in  1832  a  population  of  2629  for  the  town,  and  3922  for  the 
whole  oommuna :  the  navigation  of  the  Vaadre  b^ins  hare. 
Terrasson  is  on  the  road  from  Perigueux  to  Brives  and 
Tulle.  StCyprien  had  in  1832  a  population  of  1541  fiir 
the  town,  or  2375  for  the  whole  commune. 

In  the  western  part  are  St.  Aulaye  and  La  RocheXSiA- 
laus  or  Chalais,  on  the  Dronne,  and  La  Tour  Blanche,  near 
the  source  of  the  Pude ;  and  Villefimnehe-de-Louchapt,  be- 
tween the  Isle  and  the  Dordogne :  these  ara  aU  very  small 
places.  In  the  south  are  Eymet,  on  the  Dropt;  Beaumont; 
m  tha  Couze ;  Issw£ae,  Belvis,  Birou,  M<mpoiiw',  and  another 
Villafkanche.  Betres  had,  in  1838,  a  populatioa  of  1781 
for  the  town,  or  8363  for  the  whola  commune.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  nut-oil  is  made  hare.  Biron  was  a 
barony  held  by  the  Mar^chal  de^^ron,  one  of  the  chief 
aupponars  of  Hanry  I^it^lt^b^S^W®  4J^^  frwnir 
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of  the  tan  of  tne  HarAohal,  who  wu  aftenrards  beheaded 
Ar  ft  eonvplney  agunet  Henri. 

Tn  the  oentre  of  the  department  are  Kwitdnie  and 
Bourdeilles,  on  the  Dronoe ;  St  Astier,  on  the  Isle ;  and  la 
Liude.  on  the  Dordo^e.  Brantdme  has  a  population  of 
nearir  3000.  Aceording  to  the  '  Dictionnaire  tlniTwseUe 
de  la  Franee*  (a.d.  1804),  the  manufactures  of  Brantdme 
were  sexgoa,  hosiay,  and  ootton  and  woollen  yam.  There 
was  at  this  place  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  Charle- 
ingnci,  A-D.  769.  This  abbey  vaa  held  in  commendam  by 
Pierre  de  Boordeilles,  author  of  the  well-known  '  M6moires 
de  Bkmntdmft,*  The  town  of  BourddUes  ii  said  by  Bxpilly 
to  have  an  antHot  oastle.  The  inhaUtanta  of  the  town 
were,  accordh^  to  the  *  Diotionnain  UniTendkh'  enraged 
in  weaving  aeiges  and  other  light  vooUeni,  and  eotton  nose. 

Not  fiur  from  the  bourg  or  small  town  of  Miremont,  near 
the  V«i£Te,  ia  a  cavern  whose  xamiflcations  extend  for 
obont  five  m0es.  Another  cavern,  that  of  Mussidan,  in 
the  west  of  the  department,  is  remarkable  for  the  fountain 
of  Sonraao,  which  gushes  fh>m  it  and  forms  a  cascade. 

For  eeelesiasticaj  purposes,  the  department  forms  the 
diocese  of  Ptrigaeux,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suftagan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux:  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale 
of  Bordeaux ;  and  for  militarv  afiUra  it  it  oomprehended 
ir.  the  eleventh  division,  ckT  which  the  head-quarters  are  at 
l^irdeanx.  It  iMids  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    (IbheBmn;  Balbi;  Vaysse  de  VOliers.) 

In  respeet  (tf  edneation,  this  departmMit  is  rather  bdiind 
the  avernn  of  ^anee.  M.  I>npin  assigns  to  it,  in  the 
chart  gubratned  to  his  ■  Forces  Froduetivas.  See.  de  la 
France*  (Pans,  AA  1827X  one  male  ehild  at  sohool  to 
every  104  inhabitants. 

DORDRECHT. 

DOHIA,  ANDRB'A,  was  bom  in  1466  at  Oneglia,  in 
the  westOTU  Riviera  of  Genoa,  of  an  antient  noble  family, 
to  which  OnegUa  belonged  as  an  imperial  fief.  Ha'-ing 
lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  Doria  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  served  under  several  princes  in  various  parts 
of  Italy,  and  lastly  entered  the  service  of  Francis  L,  who 
made  nim  commander  of  his  fleet  in  the  Heditenanean. 
Genoa  had  been  for  a  long  time  distnteted    ftetions,  which 
had  broncbt  it  under  the  dominion  or  vrotoetion,  as  it  was 
styled,  of  the  Tisoonti  and  Sfom,  dukei  of  Wlan.  The 
French  bwring  conquered  the  dnehy  of  M ilui,  placed  a 
garrison  in  Gonoa*  np<m  condition  of  respecting  the  liber- 
ties of  die  eitiseni^  a  promise  which  they  k^with  the 
usual  foith  of  conqnerors.   The  eitiiens  were  oppressed  in 
various  vmt  end  Doia  having  rononstoatea  widi  the 
agents  of  rtnuM  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  a  secret 
order  came  for  his  arrest,  just  after  his  nephew  and  lieu- 
tenant, Filtppino  Doria,  had  gained  an  important  victoiy 
for  the  Ftench  over  the  imperial  fleet  near  the  coast  of 
Naples  in  1528.   The  Frendi  were  then  besieging  Naples 
by  land.   Barbexieux,  a  French  naval  officer,  was  sent  to 
Genoa  with  twelve  galleys  to  seise  on  the  person  of  Andrea 
Doria,  vho,  having  find  intimation  of  this  design,  retired  into 
the  gulf  of  La  Spesia,  smt  for  his  nephew  to  join  him  with 
the  galleys  whidi  ha  had  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense^  and 
ofliend  ms  servtees  to  Charles     itho  nemnS  Mm  with 
open  arms.   Doria  stipulated  with  Charles  that  Genoa,  as 
soon  as  it  was  freed  from  the  French,  should  be  restored  to  its 
independence  nnder  the  imperial  proteetkm,  but  no  fordgn 
gamson  or  government  should  be  adnutted  into  it   At  ue 
same  time  he  engaged  to  serve  the  emperor  with  twelve 
gallevN  fitted  out  by  himself,  which  number  was  afterwards 
raised  to  fifteen,  for  which  Charles  agreed  to  my  him 
90,000  dneats  a  year.   Doria  soon  after  appeared  Wore 
Genoa  with  his  little  squadron,  and  being  mvoured  by  the 
inhabitants,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  mtf,  and  drove  the 
French  ewirr-  It  is  said  that  Charles  ofiered  him  the  sons- 
r^n^oftienoa;  but  Doria  joallHied  a  nobler  course.  He 
n-org^nised  the  goverament  of  the  republic,  and.  in  order 
to  extii^iih  the  foetiona,  he  named  a  certain  number  of 
finniUes  of  nobles  and  dtixens,  out  of  which  the  legislative 
cooncil  was  to  be  chosen  annually.  New  fluniliesfm^ht  be 
added  to  the  number  from  time  to  time.   A  Signtnia,  or 
Council  «r  Sixteen,  with  a  Doge,  renewed  every  two  years, 
oompoaed  the  cotecotive,  and  Ave  censors  were  appointed 
forfive  years  as  guardians  of  the  laws.  Doria  was  appointed 
eensor  n  life,  with  the  title  of '  Father  and  Liberator  of  his 
eoontry.' .  He  now  resnmed  his  naval  career  as  admiral  ui 
Oinlee      vnd  distingniabad  himself  aninst  the  Turin 
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and  the  Barbary  pirates.  He  escorted  Charles  Y.  to  tha 
expedition  of  Tunis  in  1S35,  and  contributed  greatly  to  Uie 
taking  of  the  place.  In  1538  he  jomeU  the  Venetian  fleet 
off  Corfti,  when  he  lost  the  opportuni^  of  attacking,  witii 
every  chance  of  success,  the  Turkish  armament  commanded 
by  the  fomous  Barbarossa.  [Bakbabossa;  Kraik  Eddin] 
His  conduct  on  the  occasion  was  attributed  to  secret  in- 
structions from  the  emperor.  In  1541  Doria  commanded 
the  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Algiers, 
from  which  he  is  said  to  have  tried  in  vain  to  dissu^  the 
emperor.  It  turned  out  as  he  had  foreseen,  and  ha  could 
only  save  the  emperor  with  a  small  part  of  the  army.  In 
his  old  age,  Doria  retired  to  Goum,  when  he  lived  in  great 
splendour  and  reputation,  the  first  among  his  f^ow-eitisen^ 
respected  by  all.  and  consulted  upon  all  mattws  of  import- 
ance. Charles  Y.  created  him  Prince  of  Helfl  and  Tarsi  in 
the  kingdom  <^  Naples.  At  the  beginning  of  1547  his  lifo 
was  threatened  by  the 'oonspirMiy  of  Fieschi:  his  nephew 
Giannettino  was  murdered,  but  Andrea  eseaMd,  and  FiescM 
perished  in  the  attempt  A  fow  months  uter  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  by  Giulio  Cibo.  a  Genoese 
emigrant  who  however  was  discovered  and  executed.  In 
1548  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  proposed  to  build 
a  fortress,  and  introduce  a  Spanish  garrison,  in  Genoa, 
under  the  pretence  of  preventing  any  new  conspiracies,  but 
the  Genoese  ^pealed  to  Doria,  who  interposed  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  prtfjecL  In  1958  Doria,  then 
eighth-five  years  old,  wait  to  sea  again,  to  attack  his  0^ 
enemies  the  Tiuks,  who,  undo:  Dragut  Reu,  were  ravagiiu 
the  ooast  of  Naples.  Doria  tost  some  of  his  galleys,  wn^ 
were  surprised  by  the  Turks,  but  Dragut  sailed  away  for  the 
Levant  In  1556  he  resigned  his  command  to  his  nephew, 
Gian  Andrea  Doria,  who  was  confirmed  as  admiral  by  Philip 
II.  Andrea  Doria  died  in  his  palace  at  Genoa  in  Novem- 
bor,  1560,  being  then  ninety-four  years  of  age.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  no  very  large  fortune,  owing  to  his  splendid  way 
of  Uving  and  generous  disposition.  The  Genoese  paid  great 
honours  to  his  memory,  and  lamented  his  death  as  a  public 
calamity.  Doria  was  one  of  the  greatest  characters  that 
Italy  ]Hnduced  during  the  middle  ages,  and  nne  of  the  few 
that  were  fortunate  to  the  last  Several  individuals  of  his 
ftmOy  have  diathiguished  themselves  at  various  times  in 
the  lerTieetrfdwiepiibUe  of  Genoa.  A  Ivaneh  of  the  Doiia 
flunily  are  settled  at  Rome,  witii  the  title  (tf  princes.  (Casoni, 
AmuUi  di  Genooa;  Botta.  Stiiria  JtaHtL) 

DORIANS,  the  most  powerftil  of  the  Hellenio  tribe^ 
doive  their  origin  from  a  mythical  personage  named  Doras, 
who  is  generally  made  the  son  of  Hellen,  though  he  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Xnthus  by  Euripides  (Ioil.  1590). 
Herodotus  mentions  <I.  52)  five  successive  migrations  of 
this  race.  Their  first  settlement  was  in  Phthiotis,  in  the 
time  of  Deucalion ;  the  next  under  Doras,  in  Hostiieotis, 
at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus;  the  third  on  Mount 
I^dus,  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  CodmEBons  from 
HestisDotis.  In  this  settlement,  says  Hm>dotus,  the^  wore 
called  the  Macedonian  people ;  ai^  he  elsewhwe  (viii.  43) 
attributes  to  the  Dorians  a  Uaoedonian  ov^in ;  but  them 
does  not  eppoar  to  have  beat  any  real  oonnexion  betweot 
the  Duians  sad  the  Macedonians  (vho^  it  has  been  shown, 
wen  (tf  niytian  extraction :  MtiUer,  Dor.,  i.,  p.  2)  beyond 
this  vidnity  of  abode.  The  fourth  settiement  of  the 
Dorians,  aceording  to  Herodotus,  was  in  Dryopis  (afto- 
wards  callod  the  Etorian  Tetrapolis) ;  and  their  last  mignttkm 
was  to  the  Pdoponnese.  Another,  and  most  remarkable 
expedition,  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the  voyage 
of  a  Dorian  colony  to  Crete,  which  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  while  they  were  in  their  second  settlement  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  (Jkndrom.  etpud  Strdbon^  p.  475  D) ;  and  Do- 
rians are  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
even  by  Homer  {Od.  xix.,  1 74).  The  eastern  coast  was  the 
fljst  part  which  they  occupied.  iStOf^yUu  apud  Siraboth, 
p.  476  C)  This  early  settlement  m  Crete  mnst  not  be 
oonftued  with  the  two  aubsequntexpeditions  of  die  Dorians 
to  that  idand,  which  took  pkos  after  th«y  trere  w^  settled 
in  lito  Peltqwnnese.  the  one  Irom  Laeonia  undw  tike 
guidance  of  Fbllis  and  Delphus.  the  other  from  Aigolis 
under  Althaamenes.  The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the 
Peloponnase,  which  is  genemlly  called  *  the  return  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,'  is  expressly  stated  to  have  00- 
ourred  80  years  after  the  Thijan  war,  t. 0.  in  1104  b.c. 
(Tbncyd.  L,  12.)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subsisted  between  the  Hwacleids  and  the  Dorians 
.am  involved  in  much  obaenrin^  Hie  Dorians  were  flidn 
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f»ry  early  tuafw  divided  into  threa  tribf*,  and  ike  •pithet 
ihru!e-dmd«4  (r^x<^^)  ^  *^J^^^^  ^  ikena  ,by  Homer  in 
tiie  pawage  refenrM  to  above.  These  three  tribes  were  called 
the  HyllfQatm  the  Dymane^  and  the  Painnbylians.  Now 
the  two  latter  tribes  are  said  to  have  de«canaea  from  Dymas 
and  Panqphylus,  toe  tvo  sons  of  jEgipiius,  a  myUiical 
poric  king,  and  the  fint  clainted  a  descent  from  Hyllus,  the 
son  of  Hexculea. 

4a  attempt  has  been  nidp  to  ghoT  that  the  Hylhean* 
vare  of  Done  «igin  a«  wall  aa  the  other  two  tiibea  (MuUar 
Dor.  I,  clwp.  3,  seo.  3),  but  «e  are  inoUned  to  inf^r  firatn 
the  traditions  as  veil  as  front  t^e  duplicate  divinitiaa  of  the 
Porianh  that  the  genuine  Dorians  were  included  iq  the  two 
other  tribes,  and  that  the  Hoaoleidn  wwe  •  powerf^il 
Achtean  fomily  united  with  them  in  a  siniilar  manner,  but 
by  a  stronger  tie  than  the  iBtolians  under  Dxylus,  who  are 
also  said  to  h%ve  taken  part  in  this  expeditiqn-  liie  Sem- 
cleidn,  then,  ^th  their  ^tolian  and  Dorian  alhev,  cnnsed 
tbfl  Corinthian  yn^lf  Croin  Naupiu:tu|,  invaded  and  subdued 
EUs,  which  «M  assigned  to  the  Italian  ohiaftain.  and 
bending  theiv  s^s  southwasd.  conquered  aupqessively  and 

S'th  greater  or  leas  di^culty,  Meesenia,  Laooniea,  ArgoUs. 
irinth,  Hnd  M£gazi«.  In  tAPfnia  wwi  joined  by  the 
Cadmiean  clfui  of  the  J&gtia,  who  assisted  them  in  Uieir 
tedious  WW  with  Amyole*  and  aftwvatds  toek  ft  p«rt  in  Mm 
oolwiea  to  Thwft  ftiid  Cyrene.    [Ba»n4  fid  Qnutm.} 

Sliis  iuTMOtit  vhieb  bo  materially  a|fected  the  dMtioiea  n 
reece,  waa  very  similar  in  its  chancter  tq  the  return  of 
tbfl  Jsnelitfs  t«  Palestine.  The  invadori>  yfhsk  Uke  the 
deaoendants  of  Abraham,  brought  their  wives  and  childrui 
with  them,  though  they  perhaps  did  not  completely  aban- 
don their  last  sfittlement,  which  waa  still  called  and  oon- 
sidefed  Parian  fThucyd.  i.  107).  numhwad  about  30.000 
fighting  men  on  the  highest  estimate.  (MiiUer,  Dor.  i, 
ehap.  4,  sec.  8.)  They  wei«  therofbre.  very  in^ior  in 
number  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  con- 
quered ;  but  the  Buperiority  of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured 
them  an  easy  viotonr  in  the  field,  and  they  appear  to  have 
taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  hwg  bkKkade  «i  by 
soma  lucky  surprise ;  for  they  were  altogether  unakilled  in 
the  art  <^  taking  walled  towns. 

The  goTemmw^wfaioh  the  Soriaaa  aMiabliahed  n  all  the 
•euntries  wbk>b  tbey  thus  lATaded  and  coaqiwed  w«c  as 
might  have  been  eipected,  very  analogous  to  that  which 
the  Norman  invasion  introdueed  into  England,  namefy,  an 
ViiitocraQy  of  oonc|ttest:  for  while  tbe  aneeea^  invaders 
remained  en  a  footmg  of  equaU^  mo^g  tiwmaelvei.  all  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  country  wore  reduoad  to  an  inferior 
condition,  like  the  Saxons  in  England.  They  were  called 
irfpHWFM,  pr '  dwelleis  round  about  the  city,'  a  name  oom- 
ending  exactly  to  the  P&blbfirger^  or  *  eitiasni  of  the  Pali- 
(ada.*  at  Augsburg,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  suburbs  without 
Ihevillof  the  city;  to  the  'pale'  in  Ireland  before  the  time 
Jameal.;  to  the  people  of  theoontadoin  Italy;  and  to 
the  fauxbourgeoia  in  Franoe.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  qf  Stme, 
i.  p.  398.  Eng.  tr.;  Arnold's  Tlmcifdidea,  i.  p.  fl&6;  and 
9orghini,  Origitu  dOa  CUtd  di  JWure.  p.  880,  ed.  Ii84.) 
AU  the  members  of  the  one  ^aa  were  mUfa^  all  those  of 
the  other  daai  were  aitnj^  The  constitution  of  Sparta  in 
putieular  was  an  anatocvaoy  of  conquest  as  &r  aa  the 
tions  between  the  Spartans  and  Laeedemonians  wen  oon- 
oemed,  while  the  Spartan  tbemscdves  lived  under  a  demo- 
tnef  with  two  heaH  msgiatxates.  who  wura  indeed  called 
kings,  but  poseassed  very  litdo  kingly  poww.  The  usual 
name  fcr  a  eonstitution  in  a  Dorian  atate  was  an  order 
or  regulative  prinoiple  t^v/ioc),  and  this  name  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  eiroumstanoe  that  the  attention  of 
the  Dorian  legisl^ra  waa  principally,  if  not  solely,  d^ted 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system  d  military  diacipline  and 
to  the  ewxiuragemrat  of  that  strict  subordination  which  ia 
tbe  remit  of  it  To  bring  this  about  the  Dorian  population 
was  eontiawlly  engaged  in  pubUe  ohorol  dances,  in  irtiieh 
the  evolutiona  of  an  anny  were  tepresmted,  ud  which 
aerved  aa  a  rdMaysal  fat  aetual  war.  These  daacea  wm 
professedly  in  buwur  of  the  Dorian  god,  Apollcv  who  waa  iie- 
presented  as  tha  inventor  of  the  lyre,  their  original  aecom- 
paniment,  and  also  u  a  god  of  war,  and  of  civil  government, 
as  presiding  ovtx  the  Detphiui  Oracle,  vhioh  regulated  aB 
the  Dorian  law  systems ;  but  this  is  merely  an  expresuon 
of  the  &et  that  muaie  was  an  important  instrument  in  the 
aivil  and  military  organixation  of  a  Dorian  state.  Apollo 
had  a  duplicate  in  bis  vater  Artemis^  and  tb^  as  we  have 
k«fccobint«d,p»iitf»to  en  MrtiMtdivMianof  tbnDorian  noa 


into  two  diitiaot  tribes.  (See  Niebunr,  fliwf.  Qif  Moms,'i. 
p.  31 7,  comp.  p.  224.)  The  necessity  for  such  »  nligitm. 
and  such  a  system  of  worship  depending  upon  it,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  the 
Dorians  and  their  mpiotxM.  It  was  by  superior  prowesa  and 
discipline  that  they  had  acquired  their  rank,  and  it  waa  only 
by  a  continuance  pf  this  nuperiority  that  they  could  hope  to 
maintain  themselves  in  ^e  same  paction.  Accordingly,  it 
important  Uiat  while  the  bulk  of  Uie  population  waa 
oocupied  aa  much  a*  possible  hn  aj^ultural  employments, 
Um  DoEian  aristoc^a^  should  eiyoy  auflMKit  wisure  and 
have  every  inducement  of  raligiott  and  amusement  to  prac- 
tise those  martial  exercises  in  which  it  ms  so  needmi  for 
them  tP  excel.  Tho  aame  oooasion  fbi  strict  disetpUne  may 
also  aooaunt  Jhr  the  oxtraordinary  austerity  which  prevaUeu 
in  most  Dorian  communities.  Tbe  Dorian  women  enjoyed 
a  d^ee  of  oonsideration  unusual  among  the  Greeks. 
The  Syssitia,  or  common  tabl^  vhioh  were  established  iu 
most  Dorian  states,  wore  designed  to  admonish  those  of  ihe 
privil^ed  class  thak  living  as  tbey  did  in  the  midst  of  a 
oooquwed  but  numerous  populatiDO,  theor  must  not  consider 
themselves  to  bare  any  individual  exi»t«ne9i  but  must  live 
only  for  the  aake  of  their  order  (fAnfios). 

In  addition  to  tbe  Dodan  settlements  whiob  have  been 
aliwdy  mentkmed.  tbie  moe  sent  out  many  ookmies:  of 
tbeee  tbe  most  important  won  established  «lan|;  tbe  south- 
west coast  of  Asia  Min<w.  Rhod«h  Cyprus.  Cor^rra.  and 
Sicily  also  boasted  •  Dorian  population:  Bvsantium  and 
ChAwedon  were  U^iareao  eoloniea;  ana  %m  eelebmled 
cities,  Tarentum  and  Croton*,  Italy,  wve  fcunded  under 
tbe  authority  of  Sparta. 

Tbe  reader  wiU  find  a  fiiU  disousuon  of  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  tbe  Dorian  race  ic 
Miiller*Bi?orier,Bre8lau,l824 (translated into  English. with 
additioas  end  improvements  by  the  author.  Oxftrd,  l  H30 ; 
in  the  seoond  olupter  of  K.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der 
QrieoMtcfiea  SkutUoiterthiitnert  Heidelberg  1636,  trmns- 
lated,  Oxford.  1836;  and  in  Lacfamann'a  Spartamsehe 
StmU*oe^fiu«mg,  Brtalau,  1836.)  Dr.  I^achraann  adopts 
the  view  which  ve  have  giw  of  tb*  erinnal  two-fidd  diri* 
«on  of  the  Dorians,  but  eonsidars  the  tvonrat  tribes  tohave 
been  the  HylUeans  and  Dymanei,  the  Pampbylians  being 
made  np  of  volunteers  who  joined  the  expemtion  to  tbe 
PeloprauMse. 

DORIC  DIALECT,  a  variety  of  the  Oroek  language 
Mouliar  to  the  Dorian  raoau  It  was  spoken  in  the  Dorian 
Tetrapelis ;  in  the  gMatar  part  of  the  Beloponnese ;  in  tbe 
numerous  Dorian  colonies  in  Italy.  Sioily,  rod  Asia  Minor ; 
in  Ciet^  -Sgina,  Rhodes,  Helos,  Corc^  and  Gyrene.  As 
a  written  language  it  is  divided  by  grammarians  into  two 
classes,  the  old  and  new  Doric.  In  tbe  former  Emchormus, 
Sophron,  and  Alcman  wrote;  in  the  latter  Theooritus, 
Bion  and  Hoschus.  The  lyrio  poets  in  general  wrote  in  the 
Duic  dialect;  but  Pindar,  perbiH|M  the  greatest  of  tbem.  at 
aU  evwits  the  hoA  known  to  us,  wrote  a  language  baaed 
upon  the  epic  or  lonie  dialect  but  with  a  liberal  use  of  Doric 
and^Aoliofcsma.  (HenDanndeiMa/e«l9i^Ridiin.C^uaeula 
i.  p.  347.)  Tbe  cliomaea  in  the  Attio  plays  are  written  in 
a  kind  of  Doric;  which  eireiunstance  (aa  well  aa  tbe  use  of 
Doric  words  by  Pindai^  a  Theban)  ia  to  be  aecounted  ttx 
by  the  Dorian  origin  of  lyrio  l>oetry;  for  as  Heradotus, 
altboogb  a  Dorian,  wrote  bis  history,  which  is  a  kind  of 
epic,  in  the  lonio  dialect,  because  that  waa  tbe  pre&criniiva 
language  for  epic  poetry,  so  all  writeca  oS  odes  adopted  tbe 
Done  more  or  Imb,  because  tbe  oldest  lyrio  poems  were 
written  in  that  diidect.  The  existing  monuments  of  the 
pure  Dorii^  in  addition  to  tbe  fragments  of  the  old  writers 
which  have  been  carefUly  ooUected,  are  the  speeimena  in 
tbe  comedies  of  AristophaneB,  ttw  treatiea  and  decrees 
quoted  by  tbe  Athenian  nistorians  and  ontorib  and  the  in- 
scriptions oolleoted  by  Chandleiv  Itustaxidi.  and  Boekh. 
Tbe  peeabaritiee  by  whiob  the  Dorian  diidaot  waa  dis- 
tingoubed  Aom  the  ottier  vaiietiea  of  tbe  Greek  language 
are  to  bo  attributed  to  the  mountain  lifo  of  the  Dorians  in 
their  earliest  aettlamenta.  We  always  find  a  tendmcy  to 
tho  Ibrmalion  of  broad  vowd  sounds  in  tbe  language  of 
mountaineera,  and  this  fondness  for  m  and  «,  iniicn  the 
Poriana  generally  used  where  q  and  w  were  used  in  other 
dialeots,  and  also  their  aversion  to  sibihuita,  is  perfoctiv 
analogous  to  what  we  observe  in  other  languages  which  are 
apoken  both  by  kighknders  end  loirianders.    The  use  of 
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into  the  literature  of  Greece.  The  (rfder  language,  which 
is  called  the  ^olian  or  Pelasgian,  and  to  whidi,  according 
to  Strabo,  ^p.  333  and  679,  the  Doric  bore  the  sanse  relation 
as  the  Attic  did  to  the  Ionian,  was  entirely  without  the 
article,  as  we  may  see  in  the  Latin  branch  of  it.  On  the 
Dorian  dialect  the  reader  may  consult  in  addition  to  Mait- 
taire  and  Gregory  of  Corinth,  who  hare  written  on  the 
Gre^  dialects  in  esneral,  the  excellent  remarks  of  Miiller, 
Doriang,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  viii,  p.  484»  Scc^  EngUsb  trans- 
lation . 

DORIC  ORDER.  jtCiviL  AncHiTKcryRB ;  (I^jluun.] 
DORtPPB  (Fabriciua),  s  genus  of  bracnyurous  decapod 
crustaceans  belonging  to  the  subdivision  which  have  th; 
feet  of  the  fourUi  and  fifth  pairs  elevated  on  the  back*  and 
not  terminated  with  paddles,  an^  the  eyet  supported  upon 
simple  peduncles  {Notopoda).  The  genus  is  adopted  by 
Latreille,  Lamarck,  Leach,  Bosc,  and  Risso :  it  is  the  No- 
togaxtropus  of  Vosmoer,  and  was  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  Cancer  by  Ldnnausi  Herbit,  Aldrovandus, 
and  Plancus. 

Generic  character. — External  anteniue  rather  long,  se- 
taceous, inserted  above  the  in^rmecliate,  aneS,  which,  are 
folded  (plUes),  but  not  entirely  lodged  in  the  cavities  where 
they  take  their  insertion :  third  joint  of  the  external  /eko- 
feet  (pieds-michoirea)  straight,  elongated,  terminated  in  d. 
point,  buccal  opening  triangular:  datot  (chelie)  small, 
short,  equal ;  the  other  feet  very  long  uid  eomprbuedj  the 
third  pur  bemg  the  greatest;  the  two  last,  elevated 
upon  the  back,  and  terminated  by  n  small  Kooked  nail^ 
which  is  folded  hack  upon  the  next  joint:  carapaee 
shghtly  depressed  (the  sides  wider  posteriAly  than  they  are 
aolaiorly),  truncated,  and  spinous  befcve;  ttuncatedt  si- 
nuous, and  bordered  behina;  the  surface  marked  with 
small  humps  or  tubercles,  which  correspond  exactly  to  the 
regions  proper  to  the  soft  parts  beneath:  two  great  oblique 
openings,  ciliated  on  their  edges,  communicating  with  the 
branchi^  cavity,  and  situated  below  the  head.  Aie  at  the 
right,  the  other  at  the.  left  of  the  mouth :  inferior  and  pos> 
terior  part  of  the  body  truncated  into  a  kind  of  gutter  to 
reodve  tlie  reflect^  wdomen,  the  .pieces  of  which  are  no* 
duloas  or  tuboeulovs:  eyes  small,  lateral,  supported  on 
rather  long  pedondes*  placed  near  the  attglsB  uUie  hted, 
and  protected  by  its  apgular  projeotioni,  vhioh  form  the 
edges  of  their  orbits.  (Desraarest.) 

Geographical  Distribution.— ProheAAy  wide  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  warm  climates,  where  the  water  is  deep.  The 
Mediterranean  and  Adiiatio  seas,  and  Manilla,  arfa  among 
the  localities  given. 

HabiU. — f^twellknown.  The  speeies  haunt  great  depths 
in  the  sea,  nor  has  it  yet  been  proved  whether  they  make 
use  of  the  feet  elevated  on  the  back  to  cover  themselves 
like  the  Drmaa:  with  foreign  bodies.  It  is  however  very 
probable  that  such  is  their  use. 

Example.  iXn-t^Ppe  lanaia,  Latreille,  Lamarck;  Dorippe 
Faeehim^  Risso;  Career  iaiwha,  linnrais;  Cancer  mr- 
mtue  eJius,  Aldrovandn^. 

Deweription. — Four  dentatioiu  in  the  front  and  a  vtty 
strong  lateral  point,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  angle  of 
the  ^d  and  the  external  border  of  the  orbit.  A  short 
point  on  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  carapace.  Anterior 
border  of  the  thighs  of  the  second  and  third  pair  of  feet 
without  spines.  Fingers  of  the  chelai  ctnnpressed  and 
izched  within,  having  their  internal  edge  armed  with  a 
&enea  of  dentilations,  which  are  rather  strong,  oblique, 
equal,  and  white.   Body  often  covered  with  reddish  down. 
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/49a/i^,— the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic.  The  in 
habitants  of  Rimini  call  it  Faccfuno.  (DesmuesL) 
Fossil  Dorippb  ? 

DesmartBst  (Histoire  Naturelle  des  OustaoAs  Fo«silei| 
describes  a  species,  Dorivpe  Rittoanot  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  species  abbve  figured  and  described^ 
and  still  more  to  'the  crab  figured  by  Herbet  under  tha 
name  of  Caneet  Fraaeont;  and  above  all,  to  a  speciM 
brought  from  New  Holland  by  P^n,  and  named  Dorippe 
nodota.  Desmarest  observes  that  he  is  the  moc6  inelined 
to  consider  it  as  ap{Boaobing  vbry  near  to  this  last,  inai- 
mucji  w  he  hid  thotigbt  th&  the  R|«eeiaBii  irhibh  be  had 
deschbad  miriit  not  bd  in  feaU^  ftissil.  In  fuA,  he  add% 
that  tfaonffa  brown  and  ihining;  liln  the  ftmil  eraba  which 
come  frbm  tiie  East  bidies,  it  is  much  lighter,  more  friable, 
and  not  si}  much  itnbedded  in  the  cla^  as  they  are.  In  hit 
*  Oonsid£rati(ms  G^n^rales  lur  la  Olassd  des  Orustoe^ii.* 
(]833,)  he  desoribes  thd  Dorippe  A  qtuUrt  dent*  with  the 

Zonyina  Dorippe  quadridera,  Fabr.  Latr:;  Dorippe  no 
ly  Coll.  dtt  MtiB. ;  Cancer  P^weone,  Herbst  '  This 
Doripf*  from  the  East  Indies,'  he  ai^  '  has  lately  been 
brougnt  from  Manilla  by  M.  Marion  de  ProL'i.  It  so  much 
resembles  a  neciea  which  I  have  described  with  doubt  ak 
fbssil,  that  I  kndw  ntit  hoir  preoffcelT  to  punt  out  the  dif- 
fbrenee.  This  ipecias  belohgs  to  H>  Draraaeej  who  haa 
stated  its  ebaraotbn  in  the  articla  *  Dorippe'  (fbsail)  bf  the 
Diet  dea  Se;  Nat.* 
DORKIN&.  [SvmsY.] 

DOROO,  ft  ttiarfcet  tawil  «r  Mstmn  Hungaiyt  in  what 
is  called  the '  Haydn  Varoioki' w  (irlvilegsd  diitriot  of  tha 
Ha^dukes,  lying  north-east  irfBSliiinii^ny,  the.  head  town 
of  that  diatrict,  in  AT°  90'  N.  lat  and  SI"  80'  E.  lon^.  (Ob- 
cording  to  the  Austrian  qUattermastot-general's  map).  It 
oontairu  about  920  houses  and  6SS0  inhabitante. 

DORPAT,  or  DOERFT,  a  cifcle  in  the  nonh-easteln  part 
of  the  Russian  government  of  Livonia^  bounded  on  the 
nwth  by  Sstbonio,  and  lying  in  the  large  subdivision  of 
the  empire,  cidled  '  The  Provint^es  t)f  the  Boatorb  Sea.*  ot- 
Baltic.  It  has  an  area  of  abont  iisr  square  miles,  and 
contained,  in  1792,  130,904  inhabltAnls;  in  1816,  l40,606 ; 
and  in  1833,  179,819.  There  ore  2  townk  (Dorpt.  Of  Dorpat, 
and  Venw).  so  parishest  S06  equestrian  estates,  And  lflt831 
small  fhrtus  in  die  ciri:le.  Ridgea  of  tow  hills  and  gentto 
eminenoet  bceur  oltemateljr  with  lakek,  atteams,  voMiM, 
fhtests,  and  cultivated  plains:  the  largest  lake,  next  to  it« 
eastern  boimdary,  lake  Peipus,  the  western  tide  of  which, 
t<wethar  with  a  portion  of  the  bay  of  Pskow,  belongs  to 
thu  circle,  is  the  Vtircyerva,  which  Is  navigable,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  the  river  Embach  into  this 
Peipus.  Independently  of  the  Little  Bmbach,  which  enters 
lake  Vtirzyerva  from  the  souths  and  the  Gteat  Embaeh, 
which  flows  out  of  that  lake  intb  the  Peipu^  and  is  navi- 
gable from  the  town  of  Dorpat,  thto  eirtile  has  no  streams  of 
any  note :  one  of  them,  the  Sbhvarsbachi  conttdns  petfls. 
The  forests  ore  of  oonsiderable  extent}  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  cultivation  of  btiekwheat^  flat  and  hetnp,  and  the 
fisheries,  aftbrd  ^ployroent  to  the  people.  A  bonsiderable 
quantity  of  cattle  ore  r&ared.  The  On^  towhanical  occu- 
pations are  sawing  timber,  for  which  there  are  18  mills,  and 
making  potashes,  and  a  amall  qtiantitjr  of  paptt.  'Verrol^ 
the  second  town,  «hleh  Uba  on  ft  lakh  in  $7'  46'  N.  lat.  and 
S?^  3'  B.  long.,  has  a  Lutheran  end  a  Greek  efauiefa,  and 
about  3500  inhabitants. 

DORPAT,  or  DOERPT  (in  tisthonian, Tart  Ling,  ahd  in 
Livonian,  Tehrp&ttt),  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  agreeably 
situated  at  the  foot  Ond  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence, 
part  of  a  rabgo  of  hills,  abotit  200  feet  high,  which  rise  ab- 
ruptly frotn  the  spacious  plain  below,  and  is  built  on  each 
bank  of  the  Great  Embach,  in  58"  22'  N.  lat  and  86"  At' 
E.  long.,  290  versts  (about  193  miles)  north-east  of  Riga. 
The  river  ij  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  granite  of  tbiee 
massive  arches,  and  the  town,  which  is  embellished  with 
gardens,  forms  a  semicircle,  laid  out  in  straight  blmtB 
streets,  which  are  kept  very  clean,  and  adorned  with  aome 
handsome  public  bnudings  of  fVeestone,  particularly  the 
government  offices  and  university  buildings.  The  houses, 
constructed  either  of  bricks  or  wood,  the  walls  and'  rooffa  of 
which  are  painted  in  showy  colours,  do  not  in  general  exceed 
one  storj*  in  height.  The  eminence,  at  the  north-*esteni 
extremity  of  the  town,  is  approached  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipBd  squares,  and  laid  out  in  avenues  and  walks:  tha 
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in  the  great  Are  of  1779,  and  is  at  preaent  the  site  of  ao 
obaervatory,  admiiably  supplied  with  instniments  by  the 
well-kDovn  astronomer,  Dr.  Stnive,  as  welt  as  of  the  uni- 
versity library  and  medical  school.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Dorpat  had  a  cathedral  and  seven 
(lurches  within  the  walls,  besides  three  outside  of  them, 
but  at  present  it  has  only  one  Lutheran  and  one  Glreek 
church.  In  1782  it  had  546  houses  and  3603  inhabitants ; 
in  1816  the  population  had  inoreaaed  to  7376;  and  at 
present  the  numW  of  nomes  ii  about  1800,  and  the  popu- 
htion  is  about  11,000.  In  18S3itvo  10.802;  viz.,  5011 
males  and  5791  ftnuka;  and  in  1835  the  InrOa  vefe  773 
and  flw  deallu  658.  Internal  tnde,  die  navigalioD  of  the 
Emhach,  and  the  vanta  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  university  afford  employment  to  the  people  of  the  town. 
They  also  hud  a  la^  annual  &ir  in  January  for  the  sale 
of  Rnanan  and  Itneign  manu&ctures.  ^The  university  was 
founded  in  1 632  by  Oustavua  Adolphus,  at  a  time  when 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingria,  belo^;ed  to  the  Swedish 
crown,  but  was  supwessed  by  Alexis  Ifichaelovitsh  in  1656. 
The  Swedes  having  however  recovered  possession  of  livonia, 
it  was  re-established  in  1690 :  in  1699  th^  transferred  it  to 
Pemau;  and  in  December,  1802,  it  was  reconstituted  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  fear  the  benefit  of  Livonia,  Estlunit^ 
and  Courland,  the  nobili^  of  whitdi  eleet  a  onzator  at  anper- 
intendent,  who,  conjointly  with  ito  heads,  administers  itt 
revenue,  which  amounts  to  about  5800/.  a  year  (126,000 
roubles).  The  univeni^,  which  is  open  to  students  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  consists  of  the  four  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  has  30  professors,  and  is 
attended  by  about  580  students.  It  has  a  library  of  nearly 
60,000  volumes,  and  suitable  collections  for  natural  an^ 
experimental  philosophy,  minerah^,  zoology,  anatomy,  and 
pathology,  &c.;  a  botanical  garden,  clinioi  uutitutioos, 
a  theological  and  a  philological  seminary,  an  establishment 
fiir  educating  Russian  professors,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
school  for  educating  teachers  in  the  eLsmentary  schools. 
Public  education  throx^hout  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Gour- 
land,  is  under  the  direction  c£  the  Universi^  of  Dorpat. 

DORR-HAWK.  [Ooatsuckxrs.] 

DORSET.  JSackvillb.] 

DORSETSHIRE,  an  English  connty,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Hampshire,  on  the  north  by  Wiltshire,  on  the  north- 
west by  Somersetshire,  and  on  the  west  by  Devonshire: 
along  all  its  southon  borders  it  is  washed  by  the  English 
Channel.  Dorsetshire  is  fer  a  short  distance  separated 
from  Hampshire  by  a  rivulet  which  joins  the  Avon  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Hampshire  above  Christehurch:  for  a  short 
distance  it  is  separated  from  Somersetshire  by  the  Ivel'  or 
Yeo,  and  the  brooks  that  run  into  it;  and  in  the  west  it  is 
separated  from  Someraetshire  and  Devonshire  by  the  Axe 
and  some  small  streams  that  run  into  that  river. 

The  form  of  the  oounty  is  very  irr^lar,  and  one  small 
rart  is  entirely  detached  from  the  rest  and  inoloaed  by 
Devondiin.  its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  weit,  from 
Alderholt,  near  F(wdiugbridge,  in  Hampshire,  to  the  western 
extremis  of  the  detached  part,  which  is  indosed  within  the 
boondary  of  Devonshire,  57  or  58  miles:  but  from  the 
irregular  course  of  the  boundary,  the  linejoining  these  two 
ooints  is  not  wholly  in  Dorsetshire.  The  brradth  from 
north  to  south  varies  much ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  from 
ihe  spot  where  the  river  Stour  enters  Dorsetshire  to  Port- 
end Bill  or  Point,  40  miles:  at  the  eastern  extremi^, 
along  the  Hampshire  border,  the  breadth  is  16  miles ;  at 
the  western  extremity,  near  Lyme  Regis,  only  5  miles. 
The  area,  as  given  in  the  table  m  Arrowsmith's  large  map 
af  Engluid  and  Wales,  and  in  the  population  returns,  is 
*006  square milei,or  643.840  aeiea:  the  population  in  1831 
was  159,258,  or  about  158  to  a  square  mile.  In  respect  of 
it  is  bdow  the  average  of  the  English  counties ;  and 
in.respaet,  bodi  of  amount  and  density  of  population,  very 
mudi  b^nr.  Dorchester,  the  eounty  town,  is  115  or  116 
miles  from  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  a  straight  line  south-west 
ny  west,  or  119^  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  by  the  road 
through  ^uingstoke,  Andover,  Salisbury,  and  Blandford. 

Dorsetshire  is  included  between  50°  31/  and  51"  &'  N.  iaL, 
and  1*  48'  and  3°  7' W.  long.  Dorchester  is  in  50<*  43' 
N.  laL  and  2"  26'  W.  long. 

Cooif,  Bayt.and  iMlands.— At  the  eastern  end  of  Dorset- 
shire the  coast  is  precipitous ;  but  the  clifis  extend  scarcely 
a  mile  south-west  from  the  border  of  Hampshire,  and  are 
•ueceeded  by  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land,  running  about  a 
mS»  lartha  in  the  same  directum  to  the  naixow  entrance 


of  Poole  harbour.  Iliis  bav  penetrates  six  miles  inland 
towards  the  west,  and  expanos  to  a  Imadth  <rf  four  or  flv^ 
Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  and  it  forms  aeveral  small 
bap ;  as  Hole's  Bay,  Lytchet  Bay,  Ame  Bay,  &c  It  re- 
ceives the  Frome,  the  Fiddle,  aud  other  streams :  it  consists 
for  the  raest  part  of  banks  of  mud,  which  are  dry  at  low 
water,  aiA  covered  with  sea-weed,  and  are  separated  frvm 
each  other  by  deeper  channels.  The  town  of  Poole  is  on 
a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  Hole's  Bayi  on  the  north 
side  of  the  haihonr.  There  are  several  ulands  in  Poole 
harbour;  Browniea  ta  Brownsey,  the  latest,  which  lies 
near  the  entnnee  nt  the  harbomr,  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  from  eut  to  vest,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  It  is 
sandy,  partly  covered  with  heath,  flme,  and  fern,  and 
partly  cultivated  or  laid  out  in  a  pluitation.  There 
are  on  it  an  old  castle  and  one  or  two  tenements. 
The  water  is  so  shallow  in  Poole  Harbour,  except  in 
the  channels,  that  only  small  or  lightly-laden  boats  can 
pass  over  the  banks,  even  at  high  water;  several  of  the 
channels  are  only  sufficient  for  fishing  boats  and  small 
craft :  the  Warehuu  and  Main  channels,  the  south  or  Wych 
channel,  and  that  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Poole,  are 
navigable  for  lareer  vessels.  The  shore  round  Poole 
harbour  is  low,  and  near  where  the  Frome  fills  into  it  the 
land  is  pmteeted  from  innndation  1^  an  embankment 

From  the  entrance  of  Poole  harbour  a  low  shore  runs 
southward  nearly  three  miles,  and  then  beeomet  steep  and 
turns  eastward,  forming  Studland  Bay,  the  southern  limit 
of  whudi  is  Handfiut  Point.  From  Studland  Bav,  t^  coast, 
still  ibr  the  most  part  abrupt,  runs  about  4  miles  south  by 
west  to  Peverel  Point  aud  Durlston  Head,  forming  the  two 
small  bays,  Swanage  or  Swanwich  Bay  and  Durlston  Bay. 
From  Durlston  Hesa  a  predpitous  coast  runs  west  by  south 
5  mUes  to  St.Aldhelm'a  or  SLAlban'sHead  (344  feet  hi^h 
B.),  and  from  thence  in  an  irregular  line  west  by  north  1 7 
or  18  miles  to  Weymouth  Bay,  forming  several  small  bays, 
such  as  Chapman's  Pool,  Kimmeridge  Bay,  Worbarrow 
Bay,  Lulworth  Cove,  and  Ringstead  Bay.  Tne  clifis  which 
extend  from  Peverel  Point  to  the  ndghbourhood  of  Wey- 
mouth are  a  loiwitndinal  section  of  ttie  high  land  which 
forms  this  part  of  the  coast 

The  ahme  of  Weymouth  Bay  is  low,  and  extendi  8  miles 
south  to  the  towns  of  MeloombR^is  and  Weymouth:  here 
ttM  Vift  recommence,  and  run  1  mile  south-west  to  San^ 
Mot  Castle,  from  whence  a  low  shore  extends  2  miles  south 
oy  east  to  Portland  Castle,  on  the  peninsula  or  Isle  of  Port- 
land. The  lofty  coast  of  this  island  takes  a  circuit  of  5  or  6 
miles  to  the  Bill  of  Portland,  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  county,  and  from  thenoe  tbave  3  miles  northward  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Chesil  Bank,  whidi  connects  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  PortUnd  with  the  main 
land.  The  bar  between  Weymouth  and  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land is  called  Portland  Road. 

The  Isle  of  Fnrtland  is  about  four  mQea  long,  and  in  the 
widest  part  neariy  one  and  a  twlf  broad.  It  is  one  eontin  ued 
bed  OT  rock  of  freestone.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  ia 
458  feet  (B.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the  difib  on  Uie 
western  side  are  very  lofty;  those  at  the  Bill  are  not  more 
than  20  or  30  feet  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  ratable 
soil  to  render  the  island  tolwably  productive,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently 90  fbr  the  entire  sustenance  of  the  population,  who 
get  much  of  their  provisions  from  Weymouth.  Water  is 
plentifrU  and  good ;  one  stream  has  sufficient  volume  to 
turn  a  mill.  Tm  herbage  is  very  fine,  and  affords  pasturage 
to  a  number  of  sheep,  who*e  flesh  is  considered  to  ne  excel- 
lent mutton.  In  wet  seastms  the  meadows  produce  a  good 
crop  of  grass,  but  in  a  dry  spring  it  is  so  much  parched  as 
not  to  be  worth  mowing.  The  amble  land  is  mostly  com- 
mon field ;  what  in  closures  there  are,  are  bounded  by  stone 
fences:  wheat  oats,  peas,  and  a  little  barley  are  grown ; 
sainfoin  is  also  cultivated.  The  grain  harvest  is  small, 
but  the  com  is  fine,  and  in  request  for  seed,  lliere  are  very 
few  trees  in  the  island  except  a  few  elms  in  the  southern 
part:  an^  from  the  scarcity  of  other  fuel*  the  islanders  ore 
obliged  to  use  dried  cow-dung  mixed  with  the  stubble  of 
their  com,  which  they  gather  for  the  purpose.  (Hutchins's 
DoTtettkire,  yo\.  ii.  p.  354,  2nd  edit,  Lend.,  1796-1815.) 
The  whole  island  is  included  in  one  parish,  which  contained 
in  1831  a  population  of  2670.  The  islanders  are  a  robust 
race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hard  labour  of  quarrying 
stone,  in  which  a  considerable  number  are  emj^oyed  -  ihev 
are  not  long-lived,  which  ia  ascribed  to  their  free  use  of 
ardent  apiritfc  (HutO^ii^^WaiitMeTm 
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alh  en^igB  in  Ibhing,  and  lonie  few  are  employed  in 
caltozib  tnAa,  and  Eandienft.  ^le  eiutom  of  gavelkind 
prerafls  boB.  The  Mlaod  has  one  village,  Chesilton,  at  the 
ammeneeiBBnt  of  the  ChesQ  bank,  on  the  north-vest  ride 
<^  Portland:  there  are  several  hamlets.  There  are  two 
castle* ;  one,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  isle,  is  very  antient, 
and  built  in  the  Ibnn  of  a  pentagon,  with  a  number  of 
small  loop-holes,  whence  it  has  been  vulgarly  called  *  Bow 
sod  Arrow  Castle  :*  it  is  sometimes  called  Rufus's  Castle. 
The  other  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  built  by 
Henry  V1IL,  and,  in  connexion  with  Sandsfbot  Castle, 
commands  PwUand  Road :  a  few  guns  are  still  mounted. 
Near  the  Bill  are  two  lighthouses.  The  quarries  will  be 
ootieed  hereaft».  Masses  of  rocks  extend  under  watw  to 
a  egniidenbla  di^tanoe  ftom  the  island.  A  dangerous  surf, 
caUed  *  The  Kaee  of  Pntland,*  extends  from  the  west  of  the 
island  eastward  to  St  Aldhelm's  Head  Portland  Road  is 
sheltered  from  the  south-west  wind,  and  affords  good  hold- 
ing ground  at  dght  or  nine  fethoms. 

Lelsnd.  Hollinshed,  and  Camden  agree  in  speaking  of 
Portland  as  having  been  once  separated  from  the  main 
land ;  but  it  has  long  been  united  to  it  by  the  Chesil  Bank, 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  extraordinaiy  ridges  of  pebbles 
in  Knrope.  From  its  commencement  at  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land, near  the  village  of  Chesilton,  to  which  it  gives 
same,  it  extends  in  a  remarkably  straight  line  north- 
west for  many  miles,  not  joining  the  shore  at  the  part 
nearest  to  PtHlland,  but  running  parallel  to  the  coast, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea 
called  '  The  Fleet**  ai  ftr  as  AJUMrtibory,  10  miles  from 
Pbrtland:  here  it  unites  with  the  mam  land  and  runs 
a]<Hic  the  shore  nearly  six  miles  ftirther  to  the  «om- 
meneemratof  the  cliA  at  Burton  Castle,  not  ftrftomBrid- 
port.  The  breadth  of  the  CHiesil  Bank  is  in  some  places 
near  a  qnarter  of  a  miJe^  but  commonly  much  less.  The 
base  is  ftmned  of  a  mound  ttfUue  clay,  which  is  covered  to 
the  depth  of  four,  five,  or  rix  feet,  a  ooat  of  smooth  round 
pebbles,  chiefly  of  white  calcareous  spar  (these  are  called 
Portland  p^bles),  but  partly  of  quartz,  chert,  jasper,  See, 
so  loose  that  a  horse's  1^  sink  almost  knee  deep  at  every 
step.  The  bank  slopes  on  the  one  side  toward  the  open  sea, 
and  on  the  other  toward  the  narrow  inlet  intercepted  by  it : 
it  is  highest  at  the  Portland  end,  and  is  there  composed  of 
pebbles  as  lai^  as  a  lien's  egg ;  but  they  diminish  in  siie 
towards  the  west  so  regularly,  tfwt  it  is  said  the  smu^lers 
who  land  in  the  night  ean  judge  where  diey  are  by  exa- 
mining the  beach;  at  Ahbotsbury  they  are  little  bigger 
than  WHSe-beans-  Marine  plants  grow  in  patches  along 
the  edge  of  the  bank  by  the  water-side.  The  pebbly  cover- 
ing is  continually  shifting:  a  north-east  wind  sometimes 
elnrs  away  the  pebbles  in  parts,  leaving  the  blue  clay  ex- 
posed ;  but  the  denuded  spaces  are  covered  again  with  pebbles 
by  the  heavy  sea  which  the  south-west  wind  brings  up. 
'  The  Fleet '  receives  the  water  of  several  rivulets,  and  runs 
into  the  open  sea  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  by  a  narrow 
channel  <»lled  *  Smalt  Mouth  :*  it  is  in  some  places  half  a 
mile  broad;  there  are  two  or  three  passages  or  causeways 
over  it.  At  the  north-western  extremity  it  forms  a  '  swan- 
nery/ which  once  oonsisted  of  7000  swans.  The  Fleet  is 
much  frequented  by  water-fowl,  among  whidi  Dr.  Maton 
observed  toe  wild  swan.  (Hutchins's  Dorsttthirt ;  Smea- 
ton's  Bitt.  the  JBdifttoae  la^Uhmut;  and  Maton's 
Wlutern  Ctmntiew,) 

From  Burton  Castle  the  coast,  generally  abru^  and  fre- 
quently high,  runs  W.N.W.  ten  or  tmve  miles  to  the 
border  of  Devonshire :  the  clilfe  in  this  part  am  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fossils  whicfa  they  contain. 
The  whole  extent  the  Dorsetshire  eoaat,  including  tiie 
dreuit  (tf  the  Isle  of  Pwtland,  may  be  estimated  at  above 
75  milea. 

What  is  sometimes  caUed  *  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,'  being 
really  a  part  of  the  main  land,  is  not  noticed  here ;  it  com- 
prehends the  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Frome  and 
Poole  Harbour  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 

Surface,  Hydrographyt  Commmieafun*.— The  sur&ce 
of  this  eonnty  is  for  the  most  part  uneven.  The  principal 
dentiuu  are  the  dialk  downs,  whieh,  entering  Dnsetsfaire 
from  Wiltshire  oo  the  northern  iide  of  Oxnooume  Chase, 
two  or  three  miles  south-east  of  Shaftesbury,  turn  to  the 
south,  and  run  to  the  val^r  ofthe  Stour.ln  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kandford.  In  this  range  of  downs,  some  parts  of 
which  are  oovered  with  wood,  are  Melbury  Down,  Ashmore 
DovQ,  Foatmell  Down,  Iweme  Free  Down,  Busby  Down. 


Preston  Down,  Main  Down,  Gunville  Down,  Pimpnitte 
Down.  Stowerpaine  Down,  Furse  Down*  Camp  Down,  and 
Mill  Down,  with  the  outlying  eminenoes  Hod  HSl  and 
Hamilton  Hill.  From  the  valley  of  the  Stour  the  ehilk 
downs  run  nearly  west  to  the  neighbourhood  ot  Bssminstar, 
and  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  barin  whose  drain- 
age is  received  by  Poole  Harltour.  In  this  part  we  have 
Okeford  Hill,  Bell  Hill,  White  Hill  (between  the  last  two 
is  Bulbanow,  927  ft.  high)  (A.),  Great  Ball.  Little  Ball. 
Revels  Hilt,  Dogberry  Hill,  High  Stoy,  891  X^A.),  High- 
combe  Hill,  Row  Hill,  East  HUl,  West  Hill.  EveralMt, 
Rampisham,  Corseombe,  and  Beaminster  Downs,  White- 
sheet  Hill,  and  Horn  Hill.  The  forgoing  eminences  be- 
long to  the  ruige  of  the  '  North  Downs,*  and  lie  along  the 
nmuieni  eseaipmeut  of  that  range.  The  hills  near  Bea- 
minster Item,  with  the  exertion  A  some  outlying  masses, 
the  western  eztremify  of  the  great  ehallt  formatmi.  Ihe 
dialk  hills  from  Beaminster  mn  sonth-east  or  east,  and 
form  '  the  South  Downs,'  the  highest  points  in  which  are 
along  the  southern  escarpment.  The  hiUs  graduidly  ap- 
proach the  coast  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Melcombe 
R^is.  In  this  range  we  have  Haekthom  Hill,  Chilfrome 
Down,  BsKardon,  where  is  an  old  entrenchment,  Chil- 
oombe  Hul,  Little  Bredy  Down,  Black  Down,  B17  ft.  (A.), 
Whaddon  Down,  Ridgeway  Down,  and  Bincombe  Down 
(if  these  be  not  two  names  for  the  same).  Came  Down, 
Moignes  or  Maine  Down,  Holworth  Down,  and  Chatdon 
Down.  From  Lulworth  the  chalk  hills  run  eastward  to 
Handfost  Pbint,  the  headland  which  separates  Studland 
and  Swanage  Bays.  In  this  part  of  the  range  are  Purbeck 
Hill,  Knoiri  or  Mordm  HiU.  west  of  Corfe  Castle,  369  ft. 
(B,),  Corfe  Casde  HiU,  207  ft  (B.),  Challow  Hill,  east  of 
Oorfe  Castle,  390  ft.  (B.),  Nine  Barrow  Down,  625  ft.  (6.). 
or  642  ft.  (O.X  end  Ballard  Down. 

PillesdoR  Pen,  west  of  Beaminster,  which  is  934  ft.  high 
(O.),  is  the  highest  point  in  the  county,  and  belongs  to  the 
ereen  sand  fonaation.  Swyre  Hill,  on  the  coast,  near 
Kimmeridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Furbeck,  is  669  ft.  high.  (B.) 
For  the  above  elevations  we  have  given  our  authorities :  O. 
the  Ordnance  Survey ;  A.  Arrowsmith's  '  Map  of  England 
and  Wales and  B.  Dr.  Berger  in '  Oeol.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

The  Stour,  the  chief  river  of  Dorsetshire,  rises  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  Stourhead  Park,  on  the  border  of  Somerset^ire, 
and  running  south-by-east,  enters  Donetshire  between  3 
and  4  miles  from  its  source.  After  flowhag  ^ut  4  miles 
ferther  in  the  same  direction,  it  recMves  the  Shreen  Water 
from  the  awth,  and  soon  alltsr  the  Udden  River  from  the 
norUt-east  It  then  flows  in  a  veiy  wining  clHnnd,soutb< 
south-east,  far  8  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  (Sale,  which 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wincanton,  in  Somcxset- 
shire.  From  the  junction  of  the  Cale  Uie  Stour  flows  south 
about  3  miles  to  the  junction  of  ^  Xj^en.  and  thence 
winds  to  the  east  past  uie  town  of  Sturminster  Newton,  and 
through  a  dejnession  in  the  range  of  the  North  Downs,  and 
passes  in  a  south-east  course  to  the  town  of  Blandford 
Forum,  after  which  it  flows  south-east  for  20  miles  to  the 
villa^  of  Corfe  Mullen ;  and  from  thence  4  miles  east  to 
the  junction  of  the  Allen,  which  flows  from  the  north  near 
Cranbourne.  After  it  receives  the  Allen  the  Stour  flows 
east-south-east  6  «  7  miles  mto  Hampdiire,  after  entering 
which  it  receives  a  considerable  stream,  16  or  18  miles  loi^. 
from  Cranbourne ;  and  about  4  milss  lower  it  joins  the 
Avon  near  Christchurch,  in  Hampshira  The  irtuue  course 
ofthe  Stour  is  nearly  6ft  miles,  for  40  of  which,  vis.  up  to 
Sturminster  Newton,  it  is  nav^able. 

The  river  Yeo,  Ive  or  Ivel,  is  formed  by  two  brooks,  one 
riring  in  Somersetshire,  and  one  in  Dwsetshire,  whildi 
uniting  near  Milboume  Port  (Swnersetshire),  and  flowing 
south-west,  entw  DcKsetshire  between  Milboume  Port  and 
Sherbourne,  about  three  miles  from  their  respective  sources. 
The  Yeo  then  flows  first  west-south-west,  then  west-north- 
west for  about  seven  miles,  when  it  again  touches  the  bordo- 
of  Somersetshire,  along  which  it  winds  fat  about  three 
miles,  and  then  enteri^  Somersetshire  flows  north-west 
into  the  Parret  The  Stour  and  the  Yeo  eany  off  the 
drainage  of  all  that  part  of  Oie  oounqr  which  has  n»th  of 
the  North  Downs. 

The  North  and  Soutb  Downs  inolose  the  basin  of  the 
two  rivers  Piddle  or  Tseat  and  Frome,  which  unite  in 
Poole  Harbour  below  Wardiaiii,  and  from  their  situatiim 
with  respect  to  that  town  are  respectively  called  Warehaxa 
North  and  Wareham  South  river.  The  Piddle  rises  in  the 
village  of  Altm  on  the  soutl 
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SvwDi,  sod  flowl  Math  nd  souCh-eut  past  Piddletroiithide 
•fad  PiddkliiiUoii  to  Piddlfetown.  Ftom  Piddletovn  it  has  a 

fenwal  oait-aouUi-eaBt  course  to  its  entmuoe  into  Poole 
[arbour.  Its  vhole  course  is  about  tirentjr-tro  miles ;  or, 
if  we  add  seven  ox  eight  for  the  length  of  the  low  water 
ohannel  throi^^h  the  festuary  of  Poole  Harbour,  30  miles. 

The  Frome  lisea  on  the  Downs  near  Corscombe,  north- 
east of  Beaminster,  and  flows  south-east  At  Maiden  New- 
ton it  receives  a  stream  from  the  Downs  near  Beuninster. 
From  Maiden  Newton  the  Frome  flows  south-east  eight 
miles  to  Dorchester.  From  Dorchester  the  Frome  flows 
east  nearly  twenty  miles  into  Poole  Harbour,  just  tq>on  en- 
tering which  it  unites  with  the  Piddle,  and  has  the  same 
low  water  channel  as  that  river :  its  whcde  lei^h  is  about 
thirW-flve  miles,  or,  including  the  channel  thmuifh  Pbole 
Awroour,  fbrty-two  or  forty-three  miles.  Fw  a  eonsiduable 
part  of  their  course  both  the  Frame  and  the  Piddle  flow 
throuffh  low  meadows;  the  ohannel  of  each  is  repeatedly 
^vided  and  reunited.  They  are  not  navigable,  at  least 
above  Wardiam. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  ooun^  is  watered  by  the 
Bredy.  the  Brit,  the  CSiar,  and  the  Axe,  which  last  rathtt 
belunes  to  Devonshire.  The  Bredy  flows  westward  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  Little  Bredy  into  the  sea^  near  Burton 
Bradstock,  at  the  north-west  extremiU  of  the  Chesil  Bank. 
The  Brit  rises  near  Beamiitster  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  chalk  hills,  near  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Downs,  Kod  flows  south  about  nine  miles  into  the  sea  betow 
Bridpwt:  the  mouth  of  it  forms  Bridport  Harbour.  Tb« 
Char  is  about  as  long  as  the  Brit ;  it  riles  near  FiUesdoa  Pmit 
and  flows  south  and  soath-wait  into  the  sea  at  Ghantioutli : 
it  reoeives  many  brooks.  The  AxerisM  in  DoEselriure,and 
flows  tu  iomo  mil4s  alougtha  bordar  of  the  coun^. 

Dorsetshire  has  no  caoals.  The  Dorset  and  Somerset 
canal,  for  whiob  aets  were  obtained  in  1796  and  1803,  but 
which  was  never  executed*  was  to  have  entered  the  coun^ 
near  Sta^dge,  and  to  have  fhUowed  the  valley  of  the  Stour 
till  it  opened  into  tliat  river  above  Blandford  Forum.  The 
intended  English  and  Bristol  Channels*  shio  canal  ms  to 
cross  the  westetH  extremity  of  the  county.  There  is  a  shott 
railway  from  the  ol&y  pits  at  Norden,  near  Corfe  CasUe,  to 
the  Quay  on  Middlebere  Channel,  Poole  Harbour. 

The  Pensance,  Falmouth,  and  Exeter  mail-road  crossea 
the  county  in  nearly  its  wlu^  extent  It  entm  it  near 
Woodyates'  Inn»  between  Saiiabaiy  and  Blandftitd,  and  nms 
sonih-weet  through  the  latter  town,  Winterboume  Whit- 
ehuToh,Hiiboatiw  BLAiidnw,aDd  Fiddletown  to  Dorsbea- 
tor ;  and  finom  theoee  w«at  hr  Winterboume  Abbaa,  Brid- 

Krt,  Cbidcock,  and  CfaarmouUi  to  Axminster  in  Devonshire, 
le  Exeter  mail-road  tMeim  the  northern  part  of  the  ooun^, 
entering  it  near  Shaftesbury,  and  running  thence  sometimes 
in  Somersetshire  and  sometimes  in  DtNTsetshire.  by  Sher- 
boume  to  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire.  It  just  crosses  the 
western  extremity,  and  the  detached  portion  of  the  county 
betn^een  Chard  and  Honiton.  The  Falmouth,  Devonport, 
and  Exeto-  mail-road  also  just  crosses  the  western  put  <^ 
the  county.  Ibe  Southampton  and  Poole  mail-road  enters 
the  conn^  beyond  Rit^:wood,  aud  runs  by  Wimboume  Min- 
ster to  Poole.  Roada  run  fiom  Dorchester  to  Weymouth, 
to  WanliainiCnA  Oaatle  and  Swuage,  to  Baaminatw  and 
Grevkeme^  and  to  Sharbonraei  ftom  Shafkaibazy  to  8her> 
bourne,  to  Storminsts  NeVton,  and  to  Bbudfiird,  and  ftim 
Blaudibrd  to  Wimboume. 

GnA^ieal  character. — ^The  direction  of  the  chalk-hills, 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  flimishes  the  key  to  the 
geological  structure  of  Dorsetshire.  The  North  and  South 
Downs,  which  reepeetively  extend  westwards  firom  the 
ne^hbourheod  of  Snaftesbury  and  the  Isle  of  Puibeck,  and 
unite  at  their  western  extremity  near  Beaminster,  inclose 
a  basin,  'the  Tronrh  of  Poole,'  in  which  we  have  the  forma- 
tions superior  to  the  ehalk;  beyond  or  without  this  basin 
we  have  the  iivmations  which  underlie  the  chalk. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  as  &r  as  Cranboume^  Chal- 
bury  and  WimbouraO  Minster,  and  the  Trough  of  Poole 
(bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Wimboume  by 
Bere  Regis  and  Tulpiddle  to  Stinsfbrd  near  Dorchester,  \t» 
western  extremity,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  dram  fitim 
Broad  Hayne  atong  the  northern  dope  of  the  South  Downs 
to  Studiand  bay)  are  occupied  br  the  plastic  clay.  The  un- 
dulations of  the  turfkce  occnpied  by  this  flvmation  are  con- 
sideraUK  Potters'  clay  in  beds  of  varioua  thickaeas  and  at 
different  ^pths  alternates  with  loose  sand  in  this  fttma- 
ttmiattenouiliaf  Fbole.  ItjaaeattoStafinrdshim,irtien 


it  is  mixed  with  ground  flints  and  employed  in  tin  flnei 
kinds  of  pottery.  Beneath  the  potters*  clay  lies  a  beam  of 
Toy  friable  earthy  brown  coal,  which  crumbles  when  put 
into  water,  bums  with  a  weak  flame,  emitting  a  particular 
aud  rather  bituminous  smell,  somewhat  like  Bovey  coal. 
An  extensive  horizontal  bed  oX  pipeclay  skirts  the  nor- 
thern declivity  of  the  South  Downs,  and  it  contains  a 
bed  of  coal  exactly  resembline  that  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  clay  or  the  same  oed,  but  not  of  equal  quality', 
may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Trough  oi  Poole .  it  is 

nirried  extensively  near  the  town  of  Poole,  where  clay  for 
-bricks  is  also  uug.  Near  Han^hst  Point  the  sand  of 
this  formation  panes  into  sandstone.  The  plastic  clay  is 
found  capping  one  or  two  hills  south-vest  of  Dorchester. 

The  onalk  formatbn  bounds  the  plastic  clay.  In  the 
North  Downs  the  chalk  occupies  a  breadth  of  nearly  tea 
miles,  viz.,  from  Shaftesbury  to  Cranboume  and  alung  the 
valley  of  the  Stour  from  above  Blaudford  to  Wimboume 
Minster :  at  its  western  extremity  the  formation  is  still 
broader,  extending  about  eighteen  miles  from  beyond  Bea- 
nunster  to  Stinsford  near  Dorchester.  On  the  southern  side 
of  the  Trough  of  Poole  it  becomes  much  narrower,  scarcely 
averaging  two  miles  in  breadth.  The  cliffs  along  the  south 
coast  are  partly  chalk :  the  strata  are  in  some  places  curved 
and  oocauonally  vertical.  The  valleys,  drained  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  Frome  and  its  tributaries,  are  occupied  by  the 
green  sand,  so  that  the  mass  of  the  chalk-hills  about  Bea- 
minster is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  tbe  formation. 

The  remainder  of  our  geological  notice  must  be  arranged 
in  two  parts:  the  first  rraerring  to  the  distriot  south  of  the 
chalk  range  and  extending  to  the  coast:  the  second  referring 
to  the  district  west  and  north-weat  of  the  same  range.  We 
dull  first  roedc  of  the  southern  districts. 

The  chalk  marie,  green  sand,  weald  clay,  and  iron  sand 
skirt  the  chalk  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named  them 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  extend  along  the  coast  between 
the  chalk  uid  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  Umestone  next  to 
be  noticed.  The  iron  sand  near  Lulworth  contains  imper- 
fect beds  of  wood-coal.  The  weald  iday  is  not  found  auuig 
the  coast  west  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

The  Purbeck  strata,  belonging  to  the  upper  series  of  the 
Oolitic  formation,  consist  of  argillaceous  limestone  alter- 
nating with  schistose  marie:  they  crop  out  from  under  the 
iron  sand  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  A  variety  of  the  Purbeck 
itone»  known  as  Purbeck  marble*  was  formerly  much  used 
for  columns  uid  omunents  in  our  eaihedrals  and  old 
churches  but  is  now  out  of  use.  The  thickness  of  the  Pur- 
beck beds  is  estimated  at  890  feet  The  Portland  Oolii^ 
another  member  of  the  same  series,  which  succeeds  the 
Purbeck  stone,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck and  the  whole  of  that  of  Portland.  It  consists  uf  a 
number  of  beds  of  a  yellowish  white  calcareous  freestone, 
generally  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  siliceous  sand. 
But  the  different  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  ofreu  vary  in 
their  characters,  nw  are  the  same  beds  of  an  uniform  cha- 
racter in  different  localities.  The  varieties  of  this  forma- 
tion affi)rd  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  used  ibr  uchitectu- 
ralpurposes  in  London. 

Tne  P(»tland  stone  came  into  repute  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  who  used  it  by  the  advice  of  his  arehiteots  in  re- 
building the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall.  After  the 
great^  of  lAndim,  A.a  1666,  vast  quantitiaa  of  this  stone 
were  used  in  rebuilding  St  Paul's  and  other  public  edifices. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Westminster  ^<k:e  and  the 
whole  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  are  built  of  it  The  quarries 
are  thus  descnbed  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  his  *  Narrative  of  the 
Building,  ftc,  of  the  Edystone  Lighthouse  :* 

'  The  fltat  thing  that  excited  my  curiosity  was.  the  very 
subject  I  came  upon ;  that  is,  the  quarries  from  whence  the 
stone  sent  from  Portland  is  produced.  The  upper  surbce 
of  the  island  I  fotind  was  totally  flat,  but  elevated  above  the 
sea,  according  to  the  estimation  of  my  eye,  at  least  200 
feet*  The  stratum  of  stone,  that  is  wrought  for  sale,  lies 
nearly  parallel  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  island,  and 
with  not  mnch  cover  of  earth  or  rubbish  upon  it  There  are 
several  beds  of  ston^  lying  in  contiguity  one  above  another, 
varying  in  thiokiuBs  in  general  £rom  two  to  four  feet,  and 
upward.  Those  whtoh  are  uauaUy  called  the  merohahtabw 
beds  (on  account  of  tihelflocksfiv  sale  banc  produced  tfam- 
fiem)  are  universally  eeveied  with  a  stntom  called  the  capi 
whieh  is  ftnoed  entitely  of  a  oonceries  of  petrified  lea  ahwa 
of  a  great  variety  of  Itmds^  but  in-ganeial  aoidiatiiiot  uad 
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MpinttiD  tlwr  Hanqt  t]i«t  tp  the  evrHHU  oatfualist  thew 
$pain  Mem  very  easy  to  be  made  out ;  but  as  they,  ia  a 
CDDiideniblfl  doKTWh  retain  their  reap^tive  figures  (thouf^h 
in  t«Bt$  ptaoet  more,  in  some  less),  spatses  ox  cavities  arelSft 
between  them,  whieb  ctmsequently  very  much  diminish  the 
eoberence  of  the  mass ;  but  vet  the  cementing  prineiide  is  so 
Kfong  that  the  Th<4e  tofetber  is  oonsideraUy  haraer  than 
Ibi  mwdumtable  beds ;  and  indaed  so  hard  tqat,  to  get  rid 
^itHeas^aipoaaibl^  it  is  generally  blasted  off  wiuiguii' 
porder.  Were  it  uot  for  these  cavities  the  capstone  would 
not  readily  be  worked  with  tools ;  or,  at  least,  it  would  not 
he  vorth  vork^  at  a  place  where  there  is  so  great  a  plenty 
rfBtm  of  a  bettn  quality;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
it  ia  the  course  of  working  the  better  kind  of  stone,  though 
by  far  the  greateat  proportion  is  blasted  into  fragmenta,  yet 
hi  the  buUdinga  in  the  i^and  the  capstone  is  in  general 
me,  and  also  for  the  piers  and  qua)*  walls  of  Weymouth  bar- 
boor;  as  aho  in  the  pier  for  fihippiog  stone  at  Portland 
biwks  are  used  from  the  oap ;  and  indeed  were  it  not  for 
(he  expense  of  freight  (vhich  is  the  same  as  upon  those  of 
thsbest  quality)  for  various  rough  purposes  under  watwr*  frc^ 
tbe  cap  vDuld  make  quite  at  good  and  dutabla  work  as  the 
■erchantaUe  blocka. 

'Wbeathe  mcvehantehlehedi  ue  thus  daandaf  the  wn, 
tbe  quorry-Dien  proceed  to  cmaa-ciit  tbe  U^e  flats,  vhiob 
are  laid  Mie  wiui  wedges  in  the  way  I  have  desoribad  aa  to 
the  mooretone:  only  the  wedges  are  not  so  numaious,  nor 
does  Portland  stone  split  so  evenly  as  granite ;  and  frequently 
in  tbe  aplitting  as  well  as  other  working  of  this  stone,  oys- 
ten  and  other  fosail  sbelU  are  discovered  in  tbe  solid  sub- 
staoce  of  Hoe  merchantable  stone.  The  beds  being  thus 
cut  into  distinct  lumps,  the  quarry-man,  with  a  tool  called  a 
kevel,  which  is  at  one  end  a  hammer  and  at  tbe  other  an 
ue,  whose  edge  is  so  short  or  nanow  that  it  approaches 
tomrds  tbe  »hape  of  a  pick,  by  a  repetition  of  sturdy  blows 
toon  rsdueea  a  piece  o$  stime  with  nia  eye  to  tbe  largaat 
iquare  figure  which  it  will  admit,  and  blocks  an  tnua 
fixmed  ftom  half  a  ton  to  six  or  ei^  tona'  weighs  or  up- 
wards,  if  particularly  beepoke** 

The  atnta  of  stone  of  all  kinds  on  ihe  east  aide  of  Port- 
land have  an  aggregate  thiekneaa  of  93  fai^  on  the  west 
iideofii2foeL  The 'cap' is  at  present  only  burnt  for  lime. 
The  Ktmmeridge  clay,  a  blue  slaty  or  gr^iah  yellow  clay 
vhich  alto  belongs  to  the  upper  Oolitic  series  underlies  the 
Portland  stone:  it  sometimes  contains  beds  of  a  highly 
bituminous  shale,  which  from  thnr  being  found  near  Kim- 
meridge  in  tlie  Isle  of  Purbeok,  have  obtained  tbe  name  of 
Kimmaridge  coal,  aad  have  given  to  the  whole  formation 
the  name  of  Kimmehdge  cUy.  The  sh^  bums  vritb  a 
leilovish  flame,  giving  out  a  sulphureous  smell.  Tbe 
ihiekness  <^  the  ^mmehdze  clay  ia  estimated  at  600  or  700 
feet  It  Eonns  tbe  base  of 'the  Portland  Oolite  in  the  Isle 
of  Pordaod.  and  the  Una  vf  junetion  between  the  two  foi^ 
matiom  is  elevated  on  tin  north  side  of  the  island  for  above 
tbt  Isval  of  the  sea.  The  eoaata  of  the  island  are  here 
bnaed  by  a  sbinng  bank  of  Kimneridge  eUy,  surmounted 
bf  an  abrupt  escarpment  of  Oolite.  On  the  south  aide  of 
the  itUnd  ay  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  tbe  south  the 
line  of  janction  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tewsrds  the  south-western  shore  of  ihe  lele  of  Purbeck 
then  the  chalk  downs  approach  tbe  sea,  and  are  skirted 
nlf  Iff  a  very  narrow  belt  occupied  by  tlu  iron  sand,  and 
beyond  that  seaward,  by  the  Portland  Oolite,  the  sea  has 
fcnnsd  several  singular  coves,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are 
loft;  besdianda  of  Oolite;  while  tbe  cove  or  basin  ia  ezca- 
^•ted  inland  as  for  as  the  chalk.  The  preeipitooa  aides  of 
tkie  banos  exhibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  forma- 
lioM  between  Um  dialk  and  the  Oolite. 

Wflttwaid  of  the  eaves  juat  daaeribed.  axtending  ftom 
Wnmoath  bay  towaida  the  river  Bi^  occurs  what  is  termed 
brlWilogiats'aiad^'m  double  aeriee  of  formations.  AAer 
lite  ^reea  lud,  Purbeek,  and  Portland  beds,  and  Kimme- 
ridgt  day  have  suceasuvely  cropped  out  from  beneath  the 
chalk,  tkia  coral  rag  and  Oxford  day,  members  of  tbe  mid- 
^wriesof  Oolites  rise  to  tbe  aurfiioe  in  succession,  and  are 
"xeeeded  by  the  Forest  Marble  and  the  Great  Oolite,  which 
<>dDiig  to  the  lowest  series  of  the  Oolitic  formations.  To 
Ihe  Kuthvsrd  of  the  Gnat  Oolite  and  Fwest  HarUe  the 
nperior  strata  re^appear  in  revene  order  of  succession ;  tbe 
Ox&rd  day,  then  the  coral  rag,  and  then  the  Kimmeridge 
whidi  nms  down  to  the  shore  at  Weymouth,  and  risek 
^ain  ftom  tbe  sea  in  the  Isle  of  Portlan<l,  where  it  appears 
<*{>HviUi  the  Portland  Oolite. 


In  the  nortb-westan  and  waatcm  pavta  of  theeow^,  the 
obalk  formation  is  sucoeeded  by  the  green  sand,  which  erqps 
out  from  beneath  it.  and  skbrta  the  nortbam  ^«  and  Uie 
western  extremity  of  tbe  North  Downs.  The  green  sand 
forma  the  outlying  [passes  of  Pillesdon  and  Lewston  hills* 
and  of  Qtheravet  forther  west  along  the  border  af  Doraet- 
shiieandin  tneeoun^ofDevon.  [DBVOvaaifts.]  Neithtf 
the  iron  sand  nor  tbe  weald  olay.  not  so  Ar  H  tq  axe  awara^ 
tbe  obalk  marlok  a^paara  to  be  found  in  Uiia  part  oi  the 
coun^. 

West  of  Sbafteabury  extends  a  bed  of  Kinuneridge  clay 
which  crops  out  from  under  the  green  sand :  vest  of  tbe 
Kimmeridge  clay  is  a  range  of  coral  rag  hills ;  and  still 
further  vest  oocur  tbe  Oxf<;^  clay,  and  the  Great  Oolite. 
All  these  formations  are  overlaid  by  the  westward  extdnaion 
of  the  chalk  and  green  sand  from  w  vaUoy  of  the  Stour  to 
Beaminster;  but  some  of  them  re-appear  in  the  alifi 
which  line  the  eoast  westward  of  the  ChMtl  Bank. 

Tbe  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
lowest  members  of  the  Oolitic  series  and  by  tbe  lias.  The 
line  of  junction  of  these  formations  axtenda  nearly  north 
and  south  from  Ilminatar  in  Somonetaliire  to  the  aea.  In- 
aulated  maaan  of  green  aand  fr»(}uanfly  eonr  both  the 
Oolitea  and  lheLiu«  and  rendei  it  difuult-to  traon  the 
line  of  junttfion.  Tlte  detached  part  of  the  eounty  irtiidi 
b  mcloaed  within  Devwiahire  ia  pertly  ooonpied  by  the  i«d 
marie  foundation. 

.^rtcu/hire.— The  climate  ii£  Donetahirfl^  thougji  mild 
and  neaithy,  is  not  so  warm  as  its  geographic^  situa- 
tion would  lead  us  to  expect ;  a  drcumsianoe  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  sdl  and  the  bareness  of  its  chaXk  hiSi,  there 
being  little  or  nothing  to  break  tbe  force  of  the  winds 
that  sweep  over  them-  The  air  ia  keen  and  bracing, 
rather  than  soft  and  warm.  In  the  vaUeys,  the  climate 
xeaemUes  that  of  the  valleys  of  Devonshire,  and  the  vege- 
tation ia  vary  aimitar.  It  af^eara  tram  Domeaday  Book 
that  there  were  vineyarda  at  that  time  in  aeveru  parta 
of  thia  coim^.  At  jnaent  the  harveat  ia  not  in  general 
eariier  than  in  the  midland  counties:  and  aithou^  anew 
seldom  lies  kHig  on  the  ground,  the  land  n  not  fit  for 
sowing  in  spring  aooiier  uian  in  many  parta  of  England 
where  the  wintoi  aw  more  severe. 

A  considerable  pntion  of  the  soil  in  the  south-eastern 
part  (tf  tbis  county  is  similar  to  that  of  Bagsbot  Heath,  and 
not  more  fertile,  being  a  loose  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  po- 
tion of  ferruginous  loam.  The  whole  surfooe  of  the  county 
eonsists  chiefly  of  this  loose  sand  and  gravel,  clay  and  chalk. 
Tbe  most  fertile  spots  are  those  where  all  the  three  have 
been  mixed  in  tbe  valleys  by  the  rivulets  which  run  down 
the  bills  carrying  tbe  soil  with  them.  The  poor  sandy  soil 
oeeupies  that  part  the  ooun^  which  joina  HampahireL 
In  the  centre  and  towards  Wiltshire  lies  the  ehalk;  and 
along  the  coast,  over  a. more  solid  eh^ky  rooki  isa  atratum 
of  clay,  whieh  likewiae  covers  tbe  weirtem  part  towarda 
Devonshire,  and  the  northern  towards  Sonaersetahiro. 

The  following  division  of  the  soils  ia  givon  in  the '  Agri- 
cultural Report  of  tbe  Conn^,'  by  Stevenson : — 

Chalk     ....    160,759  Aeraa. 
Sand   ....        8A,157  „ 
Loam     ....     S7.746  „ 
Gravel         .       .       .        69,694  „ 
Miscellaneoaa  .  .     13,4S7  ^ 

Stone  Brash  SB,  700  „ 

Caay      ....    117,831  „ 

Total  .  A04,0I4 
Exclunve  t^rivwa,  towna,  road%  &a 

The  ehalk  hilla  to  the  mat  of  Dorehaater,  and  akn^ 
the  iMrdoa  of  the  vale    Blacfcmore^  are  of  eonuderable 

elevation,  and  contain  several  narrow  vsles  and  deep  hoUowa. 
Tbe  soil  on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  chalk  district 
ia  a  thin  loam  over  a  rubbly  chalk  mixed  with  atones  which 
liea  on  the  solid  chalk.  It  is  moat  advantageous  to  let  this 
81^  remain  as  sheep-walk,  the  pasture  being  fine  and  shcvt 
as  in  other  downs.  In  tbe  bottom  of  the  vale  of  Blaokmore 
are  some  extremely  fertile  meadows  watered  by  the  river 
Stour.  Tbe  bills  which  look  down  upon  this  valley  are 
high  tmd  bare;  but  tbe  lower  sides  are  beautiAilly  varied 
wuh  woods  and  fields. 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  the  oonnty  bears 
but  a  small  propwtion  to  the  pasture ;  and  ^eeta  atten- 
twn  ie  paid  to  the  rearing  <tf  sheep  and 
tbantotheraiaii«ofeoni.  ThaOio  ' 
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ite  snniltr  to  those  in  um  in  Deronchire.  The  wheel- 
|doug^  H*  vvtsni  in  ftilf  and  stony  ai^ii;  and  it  is  usual 
to  put  thiee  lunMS  before  them,  two  abreaai  and  the  third 
bflbre  the  near  hone;  so  that  the  ftirrow  beii^  turned  to 
the  T^ht,  two  horses  walk  on  die  unploughed  ground,  and 
one  in  the  furrow ;  th^  are  driven  by  a  lad.  Improved 
ploueha  have  been  introduced ;  but  the  majority  of  fiurmers 
are  slow  in  relinquishing  the  instmments  which  they  have 
been  early  accustomed  to.  The  nine^hare  plough,  or  sca- 
rifier, has  been  found  very  useftil  in  the  light  aoiia,  and 
saves  much  time  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  seed,  as  it 
goes  over  a  great  width,and  saves  a  ploughing. 

On  the  lai^er  forms  the  fivm-faouaes  are  old  buildings 
of,  and  covered  with  stone  tiles;  in  tb»  smaltor  they 
an  mntly  thatdied  with  reed.  Many  cottages  are  built 
with  mud  walls  composed  of  read  scrapings,  chalk,  and 
^raw.  Hie  foundation  is  of  stone  or  brick,  and  on  this 
the  mud  wall  is  built  in  regular  .layers,  each  of  which  is 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  before  anoUier  is  put  over  it. 
CSarden  walls  are  frequently  built  of  these  cheap  materials, 
their  top  being  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  small  roof 
of  thatch,  wliich  extends  a  few  inches  over  each  side.  The 
farms  are  large,  many  having  been  laid  together,  in  pros- 
perous times,  at  the  desire  of  the  richer  farmers,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  landlwds,  who  found  that  the  repairs 
on  one  large  set  of  building  an  leas  than  on  many  small 
ones. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  greatly.  In  the  poor  aandi  it  is 
as  low  as  lOt.  or  per  acn;  in  the  richer  gma  lands  it 
is  from  30*.  to  40«. ;  some  water^neadows  let  as  high  as 
60«.  or  more.  On  the  whole^  the  average  rent  of  grass 
land  is  about  20«.,  of  old  meadow  about  30*.,  the  tenant 
paying  tlie  tithes,  which  seldom  exceed  5m,  per  acre. 

The  old  method  of  managing  araUe  land,  which  is  still 
followed  by  many  formers,  was  to  follow  every  fourth  year 
on  the  clays,  and  then  take  two  or  even  three  crops  of  com 
in  succession.  Where  clover  or  grasses  are  cultivated,  they 
are  put  in  with  the  second  crop,  and  consequently  the  la£a 
is  not  in  a  dean  state.  The  most  common  rotatum  on  the 
rich  loams  in  the  vale  of  Blackmore  is:  summer  follow— 
wheat— barley  with  grass  seeds,  which  continue  two  or  three 
years,  and  are  then  broken  up  again  after  the  hay  has  been 
made,  when  a  kind  of  bastard  follow  meceeds,  oonsirting  of 
three  ploughings,  and  the  hmd  is  tolerably  prepared  fyt 
wheat ;  but  it  is  not  dean  enoiu^  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  a  repetition  of  the  summer  folfow  every  sijOh  year  at  least. 
There  is  a  practice  with  some  formers  which  deserves  notice, 
as  it  is  a  step  towards  the  system  of  double  crops,  by  which 
the  Flemish  culture  is  rendered  so  much  more  productive 
than  most  other.  It  is  as  follows :  the  clover  or  grasa  of  die 
second  year  is  fed  off  early  by  sheep;  the  land  is  tbeu 
plougfaM  up  and  sown  witn  rape  and  spriug  tares,  which 
give  au  idiundant  product  in  autumn,  on  which  the  ^eep 
are  folded,  and  the  land  is  thus  well  prepared  for  wheat 
The  time  of  sowing  is  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June.  A  bushel  of  vetches  and  two  quarts  of  rape-aeed 
are  the  quantities  sown  on  an  aoe.  The  crop  is  fed  off  by 
Michaelmas. 

On  the  light  ohalky  soils  turnips  have  been  very  gene- 
rally introduced,  althouj^  the}'  are  not  yet  every  where 
cultivated  in  the  best  manner. 

The  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  the  dry  chalky  soils  has 
been  a  great  advantage,  as  it  produces  a  rich  fodder,  re- 
quires little  manure,  and  lasts  many  years.  In  this  soil  the 
wheat  is  generally  sown  after  clover  which  has  stood  one  or 
two  years,  but  sometimes  also  after  turnips  or  rape  fed  off. 
The  folding  of  the  land  saves  manure,  and  the  Ticinity  of 
sheep  downs  gives  an  opportunity  of  having  large  folds  and 
repeating  the  folding  oCbsa,  both  before  and  after  sowing 
the  seed.  The  trecul  of  the  she^  consolidates  loose  soils 
better  than  the  heaviest  roller.  The  ploughing  in  the 
chalky  soils  is  generally  very  shallow,  because  they  say 
that  the  couch  is  thus  mora  easily  kept  down ;  but  those 
who  plough  as  deep  as  the  subwil  will  permit  food  that 
their  crops  are  mora  certain,  especially  in  dry  summen; 
and  the  couch  is  best  eradicated  by  careftil  hand-pickiiig 
after  evray  ploughing. 

Wheat  is  sown  sometimes  in  the  light  soUs  as  soon  as 
August,  and  before  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  is  ripe. 
The  quantity  sown  is  usually  three  bushels,  and  is  increased 
at  it  is  sown  later.  In  the  heavier  loams  the  wheat  is 
•own  later,  sometimes  not  much  before  Christmas ;  in  that 
case  a  budiel  more  is  required  to  allow  for  the  gnuns  that 


perish,  or  are  eaten  by  the  birds,  who  are  then  mere  alart 

after  their  food.  Hie  early  sown  wheat  is  thought  more 
subject  to  mildew.  The  seed  is  usually  steeped  ud  limed. 
When  it  is  soira  vary  early  this  preoautioa  is  fraquentlT 
omitted.  The  avenge  icoonoe  «  wheat  is  ftnn  17  to  20 
bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  here  a  more  important  crop  than  wheat  It  is 
sown  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  <tf  May.  The 
earliest  sown  is  generally  the  best  The  produce  avwagea 
30  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  are  sown  on  the  heavier  and 
moister  soils,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre.  They 
think  that  the  straw  is  better  fodder  when  the  oats  are 
sown  thick,  but  they  perhaps  forget  tint  the  beaTisat 
grain  is  produced  1^  towing  thin  or  drilUni^wide.  Beans 
an  pUntad  or  drilled  in  ram  from  18  to  S4  indwa  distant. 
In  uie  rioh  loams  of  Um  vale  the  pradnee  is  couidenble, 
ftom  30  to  40  butheit  per  acre,  and  <rften  more.  Turnips 
ore  generally  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
of  SMd  per  acre;  this  gives  an  abundance  ot  planta,  which 
are  thinned  out  by  the  noe. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  considoable  extent  in  the 
rich  loams  about  Bridport,  Beaminster,  Abbotsbury,  &c. : 
they  are  planted  in  rows,  or  the  sets  are  dropped  in  every 
third  furrow  after  the  plough.  They  are  horse-hoed,  and 
moulded  up  by  a  double  mould-board  plough:  S4  bushels 

Slanted  on  on  acre  often  produce  360.  Hie  beginning  of 
Eay  is  the  usual  time  of  planting. 
Sainfoin  is  town  with  a  spring  aop :  four  bushela  tit  seed 
are  required  for  an  acre.  It  u  eut  befen  the  bhiBtom  is 
fiiUy  expended  and  made  into  hay.  wliich  is  excellent  fodder 
for  sheep  in  winter.  After  sevml  years,  when  it  h^ins  to 
go  off,  it  is  ploughed  up,  and  the  land  sown  with  oats.  It 
IS  often  advant^eous  to  pare  and  bum  the  land  after  sain* 
foin ;  but  88  this  practice  is  generally  fiurbidden  in  leases, 
howevw  advantageous  it  may  be  oocanoDeUy,  a  method  i& 
adopted  which  equally  destroys  thev^etable  matter  without 
burning  the  soiL  This  is  to  rib  the  luid ;  that  is,  to  plough 
furrows  with  intervals,  and  do  this  again  across  the  first 
ribs;  the  sods  are  thus  cut  in  squares,  and  the  harrows 
passing  over  them  leave  the  roots  in  the  ftxm  of  matteK 
tufts,  which  are  burnt,  and  the  ashea  spread  to  enrich  the 
ground.  A  regular  paring  and  burning  would  be  much 
better,  both  fst  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  Sainfoin 
does  not  ]aoduoe  much  dw  font  year  after  it  is  sown,  and 
consequently  many  formers  sow  hop^dovw  with  which 
being  an  annual  gives  a  {m^iee  the  first  year,  and  fills  the 
intervals  of  the  sainfiun,  wbioh  is  in  perfection,  the  second. 
The  land  which  has  bcmie  sainfoin  for  some  years  is  not 
sown  again  with  the  same  crop  till  after  an  interval  of  10 
or  12  yean  at  least 

Hemp  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  richest  soils 
which  contain  a  considerable  prop<xtion  of  sand,  and  are 
too  light  for  brans.  The  land  is  prepared  by  ploughing  it 
three  times ;  first,  befiHe  winter,  when  it  is  ncbly  dun^d ; 
and  next  in  spring,  when  it  is  well  harrowed.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  second  ploughing  is  across  the  former  furrows, 
whenever  it  can  conveniently  be  done.  The  third  ploughing 
is  in  May.  when  the  ground  ia  laid  as  level  and  smooth  as 
possible  by  meant  of  uie  heavy  hoe  or  haek.  Two  bushsk 
of  teed  are  then  sown  evenly  over  it,  and  slighdy  faanowed 
in.  A  slight  rolling  of  the  ground,  if  it  is  very  loose, 
finishes  the  operation.  Hemp  compl<ddy  keeps  down 
weeds  by  the  shade  of  its  leaves;  and  the  land,  if  very 
richly  manured  for  this  crop,  ia  in  good  order  after  it  for  any 
other  which  may  suit  it  An  aon  of  good  hemp  produces 
800  lbs.  of  fibre,  a  middling  crop  it  600  lbs.,  and  a  poor 
one  450  lbs.  Tb»  duff  oi  the  hemp  makes  an  exoeUent 
manure. 

Flax  is  likewise  cultivated  in  the  sound  deep  loams  which 
have  been  gradually  enriched  bv  manuring  the  preceding 
crops.  If  the  dung  were  not  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
the  sod  it  would  make  the  flax  coarse  and  uneven.  The 
soil  must  be  palveriied  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  must 
also  be  very  free  from  weeds.  Two  bushels  of  seed  are  sown 
on  an  aen.  The  bast  seed  eomes  from  Riga;  the  time  of 
sowing  is  the  middle  of  ApriL  CSover  seed  is  sometimes 
sown  among  it  It  ihould  be  most  carefully  hand-weeded 
as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  distinguished  from  weeds:  after 
this  the  flax  and  clover  will  keep  them  down.  The  pro- 
duce is  about  six  to  euht  bushela  of  seed,  each  of  which 
gives  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  oil,  and  from  600  to  900  lbs.  of 
flax  fit  fw  spinning. 

The  grass  lands  <»(y^^^^«^^|.u^o^^^ftftht  of 
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the  suflbee  ot  the  conntT,  or  above  300,000  acres,  of  which 
about  6000  are  irrtgatea,  chiefly  in  the  sandy  and  chalky 
districts.  Xlie  meadows  along  the  vale  of  Blackmore  are 
extninriy  rich  and  produce  muoh  hay,  vhich  is  lued  to  ibed 
die  dairr  cow»  in  winter.  The  upland  meadovs  are  well 
Qunaged  and  frequently  dressed  with  lime  and" dung.  Many 
sheep  which  feed  on  the  downs  in  summer  are  wintered  in 
ihe  vales.  The  pastures  on  the  hills  are  not  sufficiently 
rich  to  &ttea  oxen,  but  are  well  adapted  to  feed  deirv  cows. 
The  Dorset  butter  is  in  good  repute  in  London  and  Ports- 
mouth fix-  ship  provision  as  well  as  domestic  use :  it  is  not 
so  salt  as  the  Irish,  and  is  therefore  preferred,  although  the 
Irish  is  richer  when  it  is  of  the  best  quality.  Dorset  salt 
batter,  when  well  washed,  is  very  commonly  sold  in  London 
for  fresh  butter.  The  best  cow  pastures  will  keep  a  cow  on 
tTo  acres  during  the  whole  summer:  of  the  inferior  pas- 
iiircs  three  or  four  acres  are  requii'cd  for  each  cow. 
cows  aro  frequently  let  to  a  dairyman  at  the  rate  of  8/.  or 
10/.  per  cow  for  the  season.  This  is  a  great  con%'enience 
to  a  farmer  who  has  arable  land  to  attend  to,  and  is  thus 
relieved  from  all  care  but  that  ofproviding  puture  for  the 
cows,  and  cows  for  the  puture.  The  cows  eat  HtUe  else  but 
straw  in  winter,  and  very  little  hay  is  made  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  grass  land.  The  farmer  finds  a  bouse  for 
the  dairyman  and  his  family  to  live  in,  allows  him  to  keep 
as  many  pigs  and  poultry  as'  he  chooses,  and  a  mare  to  carry 
the  butter  to  market  This  mare  generally  produces  a  foal, 
vhich  is  part  of  the  dairyman's  profit.  The  baigain  is  from 
Candlemas  to  Candlemas.  A  notice  to  quit  given  by  either 
party  before  All  Saints'  Day  is  considered  sutScient,  and  the 
dairvman  quits  the  premises  at  Candlemas.  "Xlie  butter  is 
made  frcra  the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  is  made  into 
(ilieese.  The  milk  is  skimmed  only  once  in  twenty-four 
bour:.  The  Dorsetshire  skim-milk  cheese  is  preferred  on 
aeeonnt  of  streaks  of  blue  mould  which  flrequeutly  run 
through  it  These  streaks  are  said  to  be  produced  by 
breaking  the  enrd  again  after  the  cheese  has  been  pressed, 
and  sprinkling  wheat  flour  ovtx  the  fragments;  it  is  then 
replaced  in  the  vat  and  pressed  again. 

A  few  calves  are  annually  reared  to  keep  up  the  number 
of  the  cows:  the  calves  have  milk  for  three  months,  and  the 
dairyman  receives  an  allowance  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  sums 
which  he  pays  for  a  cow  for  each  calf  so  reared.  February 
u  the  usual  time  for  weaning  calves,  because  in  May  when 
the  grass  is  abundant  they  can  be  turned  out  to  advantage 
and  get  strong  before  winter. 

The  cows  kept  for  the  dairy  in  the  vales  are  chiefly  of  the 
Devonshire  breed,  but  the  jwBture  on  the  hills  not  being 
sufficientlT  good  Ibr  them,  anoUier  mixed  breed  is  preferred 
there,  whicn  has  longer  horni,  and  seems  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween the  old  kmg  horns  and  the  Gloucestershire,  or  perhaps 
the  short  horn.  The  colour  is  generally  Iwindle  on  the  sides 
with  a  white  atripe  down  the  back  and  white  under  the 
belly.  Thqr  are  hardy,  and  in  general  good  milkers  on  mo- 
derate pasture.  Crosses  with  Aloemey  cows  are  occasionally 
met  with,  but  chiefly  in  gentlemen's  dairies  on  account  of 
the  rich  cream  which  they  give.  Dair}'men  prefer  quantity 
of  milk  and  larger  cows. 

The  Divset  sheep  are  noted  as  a  profitable  breed  to  those 
vho  rear  house-lambs  for  the  London  market.  They  are 
homed  and  well  formed,  straight  in  the  carcase,  deep  in  the 
body,  and  the  rump  is  larger  than  in  other  sheep ;  the 
breast  points  forward,  the  fece  is  thin,  the  horns  are  thin 
and  bend  rather  backward,  thp  tail  is  usually  left  long. 
They  give  mvch  milk  and  ftiUen  their  lambs  better  than 
any  other  breed.  There  is  another  very  small  breed 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  near  Weymouth,  of  which 
the  flesh  is  in  repute  with  epicures:  they  weigh  about 
10  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  are  generally  sold  by  the  quarter 
like  eariy  lamb,  and  not  by  the  pound.  Some  consider  them 
as  the  real  and  wiginal  Dorsetsnire  breed.  They  resemble 
the  small  forest  sheep  formerly  found  on  all  the  commons 
of  the  forest  of  Windsor,  and  on  Bagshot-heath,  the  mutton 
of  which  was  in  equal  repute  as  Bagshot  mutton.  The 
wool  is  fine,  but  the  fleece  does  not  weigh  above  1^  or  2 
pounds  f  n  an  average.  The  South-down  breed  is  very  gene- 
tally  found  in  DtoMtshire,  and  suits  tlie  pasture  and  climate 
better  than  the  Leicester.  The  mana^ment  of  Dorset 
awes,  trtien  they  are  intended  tar  producmg  early  lamhs,  is 
as  foltowa:— Atlbnr  years  old  whm  the  ewes  have  had  two 
or  time  Umhi,  theb  lambs  are  weaned  in  April,  and  the 
ewes  are  kept  obl  water  meadows  and  the  richest  pastures, 
wiftont  beiiut  mr  felded,  that  they  may  be  m  condition  to 


take  the  ram  in  May  and  June,  and  be  forward  in  lamb  by 

Michaelmas,  when  they  are  almost  invariably  sent  to  W^- 
hill  fair,  and  sold  to  dealers  who  drive  them  towards  London 
and  sdl  them  to  those  who  fttten  early  house-lamb,  and 
who  make  a  very  oonsiderable  profit  on  them,  if  they  under- 
stand how  to  manage  the  ewes  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
Dorset  ewes  frequently  have  twin  lambs,  but  the  sin^e  are 
preferred  for  fattening.  When  there  are  twins,  one  <» Uiem 
is  either  killed  immediately  or  given  away.  The  average 
quantity  of  '.rool  on  a  Dorset  sheep  is  3^  pounds. 

The  following  &irs  are  established  in  the  county;  but 
several  of  them  are  no  longer  cattle  fairs,  but  mere  hofydays  * 
Abbey  Milton,  Tutsday  after  July  25;  Abbotsbury,  July 
10;  AUington,  July  22;  Beaminster,  September  19  ;  Bland- 
ford,  March  7,  July  ]0,  and  I^ovember  8,  a  lai^e  sheep 
fair  ;  Bridport,  April  6,  fat  beasts,  cows,  calves,  bulls;  Octo- 
ber 11,  cattle  and  pedle^  ;  Broadway,  Wednesday  before 
September  18;  Broad  Windsor,  Trini^  Monday;  Ceme 
Abbas,  Midlent  Monday,  for  barren  cows,  and  cows  with 
calf,  Holy  Thursday,  October  2;  Corfe  Castle,  May  12, 
October  29  for  hogs  and  toys ;  C^anboume,  August  34, 
December  6,  cheese  and  sheep ;  Dallwood,  first  Wednes- 
day before  August  24 ;  Dorohesisr,  Februanr  14,  cows  and 
calves,  barreners.  Trinity  Monday,  cows  and  horses:  July 
6,  sheep  and  lambs,  August  6,  sheep,  lamb,  wool,  leather ; 
Emmergreen,  Tuesday  before  Holy  Thursday ;  Evershot, 
May  12,  cattle  and  toys ;  Famham,  August  21,  cheese  and 
toys;  Frompton,  March  4,  August  1,  September  4;  Gil- 
linghnm.  Trinity  Monday,  cattle,  September  12,  toys ;  Her- 
mitage, August  26,  horses;  Holtwood,  August  6,  horses, 
sheep,  toys  ;  Lyme  Regis,  February  13,  October  2 ;  Leigh, 
March  25,  May  1,  September  3 :  Lambert  Castle,  Wednes- 
day before  June  24,  cattle;  Maiden  Newtown,  March  9, 
May  4,  cows,  &c. ;  Martin  Town,  November  22,  23,  sheep, 
cows,  and  horses;  Mill>ome  St.  Andrews,  November  30, 
sheep,  cows,  &c.;  Melbury,  Whitsun  Ifonday ;  Ower' 
Moigne,  October  10,  ptgs  and  toys  ;  Poole,  May  1,  Novem- 
ber 2,  free  mart  for  tovs  ;  Pamphill,  July  7,  October  29  ; 
Piddle  Town,  Easter  Tuesday,  October  29,  cows  and  pigs ; 
Portland,  November sheep;  Shaftesbury,  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  June  24,  November  23,  cattle ;  Sherborne, 
Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  cattle,  July  18,  wool, 
cattle,  horses,  July  26,  lambs,  October  13,  wool  and  cattle; 
Shroton,  September  25,  sheep,  cows,  horses;  Stalbridge, 
May  6,  September  4,  beasts;  Stockland,  July  IS,  cattle  ; 
Sturminster,  May  12.  October  24.  fat  cattle  ;  Sydling,  De- 
cember 6,  cattle;  Toller  Down,  May  29,  sheep,  30,  toys; 
Wareham,  April  17,  cattle,  July  5,  September  11 ;  Wim- 
boine,  Friday  before  Good  Friday,  cattle  and  horses,  Sep- 
tember 14,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  cheese  ;  Woodbury  Hill, 
near  Bere  R^is,  September  18,  and  five  fellowing  days, 
cattle,  horses,  hops,  cheese,  cloth,  &c. ;  Woodland.  July  5, 
horses  and  cheese;  Woolbridge,  May  14,  cows,  pigs,  toys  ; 
Yelminster,  First  Tuesday  after  April  20,  October  4. 

DivisioTU,  Tnwn»,  — The  county  of  Dorset  previous  to 
the  year  1 740,  was  thus  divided.  There  were  five  more  con- 
siderable parts,  or  as  they  were  termed, '  divisions,'  which 
took  their  names  firam  the  towns  of— I.  Blandford,  II.  Brid- 
port, HI.  Dorchester,  IV.  Shaflesbury.  and  V.  Sherboume. 
These  were  further  subdivided  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Blandford  division  contr  'ned  the  boroughs  of  (1) 
Blandford,  (2)  Corfe  Castle,  (3)  Poole,  and  (4)  Wareham: 
the  hundreds  of  ( 1)  Bere  R^s,  <2)  Coombsditch,  <3}  Hasler, 
(4)  Hundreds  Barrow,  (5}  nmpeme,  (6)  Rowbarrow,  <7) 
Rushmore,  and  (8)  Winfrith:  und  the  liberties  of  (1)  Bin- 
don,  (2)  Divelish,  (3)  Overmo;~^ne,  and  <4)  Stowborough. 

n.  The  Bridport  division  contained  the  boroughs  of  (5) 
Bridport,  and  (6)  Lyme  Regis  ;  the  hundreds  of  (9)  Bea- 
minster, (10) Beaminster  Forum,  and  Redhove,  (ll)Sggar- 
don,  (12)  C^odderthorn,  and  (13)  Whitchurch  Cknoniconim: 
and  the  liberties  of  (5)  Broad  Windsor,  (6)  Frampton,  (7) 
Loder  and  Bothenhamptou,  and  (8)  Poorstock. 

III.  The  Dorchester  division  contained  the  boroughs  of 
(7)  E>orchester,  (8)  Weymouth,  and  (9)  Melcomb  Regis, 
the  hundreds  of  (14)  Cullifordtiee,  (15)  George  (St.).  (16) 
Piddletown,  (17)  ToUerford,  and  (18)  Uggescomb,  or  Uggs- 
combe :  and  the  liberties  of<9)  Fordington,  (1 0)  Piddlehinton, 
(11)  Portland,  (12)  Preston  and  Sutton  PoynU,  (13)  Wav- 
baiouse.  and  (14)  Wyke  Regis  and  Elwell. 

IV.  The  Shaftesbury  division  contained  the  borough  of 
(10)  Shaftesbury :  the  hundreds  of  (19)  Badbury.  (20)  Cog- 
dean,  (21)Cranboume,  (22)Knolton.  (23) Loosebarrow3(S4) 
Sixpenny  Handley.  (25)  Up  ^lK^93tMM@OPL@) 
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Winibouroe  St  GUcs:  and  the  liberties  of  (15)  Alcester, 
U6)  GilliDglmm,  and  (17)  Sturminster  Marshall. 

y.  The  Sherbourne  division  contained  the  hundreds  of 
:27)  Brownshal,  (28)  Buckland  Newton,  (29)  Ceme,  (30) 
Modbury,  (31)  Redlane,  (32)  Sherbourne,  (33)  Stunttiiuter 
Newton  Castle,  (34)  Totcomb,  (35)  Whitevay.andoejYate- 
minstor:  and  the  liberties  (18)  Alton  Fancras.  (19) 
Halatock,  (20)  Minterne  Magna,  (21)  Piddletrenthide,  (22) 
Ryme  Intrinseca,  (23)  Sydling  St  Nicholas,  and  (24) 
Stour  Provost  (^me,  Totoomb,  and  Modbury  hundreds  are 
Air  some  purposes  united :  and  the  liberty  of  Minterne 
Magna  is  by  some  given  as  imited  -w^h  that  of  Piddle- 
trenthide. 

The  boroughs  ih  the  above  list  are  not  all  parliamentary. 

Since  1740  a  new  arrangement  of  the  county  has  been 
adopted.  The  Ave  divisions  have  been  increased  to  nine,  as 
follows :  — 

I.  The  Blandford  north  division  (population  9198)  con- 
tains the  borough  of  (1)  Blandford:  the  hundreds  of  (1) 
Goombsditch,  (2)  Pimperne,  (3)  Rushmore ;  and  the  liberty 
of  (I)  Bivelish,  or  DewUsh. 

II.  The  Blandford  south  division  (population  15,139) 
contains  the  boroughs  of  (2)  C^rfe  Castle,  and  (3)  Ware- 
ham  ;  the  hundreds  of  (4)  Beer,  or  Bere  Rogis,  (5)  Hun- 
dredsbarrov,  (6)  Hasilor  or  Hosier,  (7)  Rowbarrow,  (8) 
Winftith ;  and  the  liberties  of  (2)  Bindon,  (3)  Owermoigne 
or  OvennoygTie,  and  (4)  Stoborough,  or  Stowborough. 

III.  The  Bridport  dtvisign  (population  29,585)  contains  the 
boroughs  of  (4)  Bridport,  and  (5)  Lyme  Regis:  the  hun- 
dreds of  (9)  Beamioster,  ( 1 0)  Beaminster  Forum  and  Red- 
houo  or  Redbove,(li)  Eggerton  or  E^ardon,  (12)  Grodder- 
thorn,  and  (13)  Whitchurch  Canonicorum;  and  the  liber- 
tiea  of  (5)  Broad  Windsor,  (6)  Frampton,  (7)  Loder,  or  Lo- 
thas,  aud  Bothenhampton,  and  (S)  Poorstock. 

IV.  llieGeme  division  (population  85 1 7)  contains  the  hun- 
dreds of  (14)  Buckland  Newton,  (15)  Ceme,  (16)  Modbury, 
(17)  Totcomb  (which  three  are  united^and  (18)  Whiteway: 
the  liberties  of  (9)  Alton  Pancras,  (10)  Piddletrenthide,  and 
(11)  Sydling  St  Nicholas. 

V.  The  Dorchester  division  (population  32,039)  contains 
the  boroughs  of  (6)  Dorchester,  (7)  Melcomb  Regis,  united 
with  (8)  Weymouth;  the  hundreds  of  (19)Cullifordtree. (20) 
(Jeorge,  or  St  George.  (21)Tollerford,  (22)  Piddletown,  (23) 
Uggscombe;  and  the  liberties  of  (12)  Fordinglon,  or  For- 
thington,  (13)  Piddlehinton,  (14)  Portland,  (16)  Sutton 
Points,  or  Poyntz,  (16)  Wahyliouse,  or  Waybaiouse,  and 
(17)  "WVke         and  Elwell. 

VI.  The  Shartesburv,  or  Shaston,  east  division  (population 
31,012)  contains  the  nundreds  of  (24)  Badbury,  (25)  Cog- 
ilean,  (26)Cranboume  (part  of),  (27)Kiiolton,orKnowlton, 
(28)  Loosebarrow,  (29)  Monkton  npWimboume,  <30)  Six- 
penny Handley  (part  of),  and  (31)  Wimboume  Bt.  Giles. 

VU.  The  Sbaiiesbury,  or  Sluston,  west  division  (popula- 
tion 12,510)  contains  the  borough  of  (9)  Shaftesbury ;  parts 
of  the  hundreds  of  (26)  Oanboume,  and  (30)  Si^nny 
Handley,  given  above ;  and  the  liberties  ot  (18)  Aloester,  and 
(19)  GiUinghara. 

VIII.  The  Sherbourne,  or  Sherborne,  division  (population 
10,953)  contains  the  hundreds  of  (32)  Sherbourne,  and 
(33)  Yateminster,  or  Yetminster ;  and  the  liberties  of  (SO) 
Halstock,  and  (21)  Ryme  Intrinseca. 

IX.  The  Sturminster  division  (population  11,219)  con- 
tains the  hundreds  of  (34)  Brownshal,  (35)  Redlane,  and 
(36)  Sturminster  Newton  Castle ;  and  the  liberty  of  (22J 
Stour  or  Stower  X^vost. 

Ilie  hundreds  in  tilie  above  list,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  foregoing :  but  the  borough  of  Poole 
is  here  omitted,  heine  considered  as  a  county  of  itself  (po- 
pulation 6459),  and  the  liberties  of  Minterne  Magna  and 
Sturminster  Marshall  are  respectively  included  in  the  liberty 
of  Piddletrenthide  and  the  hundred  of  Oagdean. 

The  population  given  above  is  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  allowing  are  market-towns.  Dorchester,  the  county 
town  and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  en  the 
river  Fromo;  population,  in  1831,  3033 ;  the  paiTiamentary 
horouglu  of  Briap<vt  on  the  Brit,  population  in  1831,  4242  ; 
Lyme  Regis  on  the  Sea,  population  in  1831,  2621:  Mel- 
comb Regis  on  the  Sea,  population  in  1831,  united  with 
that  of  Weymouth,  7655:  Poole,  on  Poole  harbour,  popular 
tion  in  1831,  6459 :  Shaftesbury,  on  the  border  of  the 
oounty  adjacent  to  Wiltshire,  population  in  1831,  3061;  and 
Waieham,  between  the  Piddle  and  the  Frome,  population 
tn  183]»  2325 ;  and  ttw  municipal  1>oteu{^  of  Buudfotd 


Forum,  on  the  Stow,  papulation  in  1831,  310*.  Of  thee* 
phu»8,  and  of  the  muk^towns  of  Beaminster  on  the  Brit, 
near  its  source,  population  In  1831,  2968,  Sherboumeon  the 
Yeo,  population  in  1831,  4261,  andWiinhoume  Minst»',or. 
the  AUen,  population  in  1831,  4009,  an  account  is  mven 
elsewhere.  [Beauinstbr,  Blandfori^  Bkidpobt,  Dor- 
chester, Lyme,  Poole.  SHAFTESBmiY,  Sherbovbnb, 
Waheham,  Wbvmooth,  Wimbourns  Minster.] 

Of  the  other  market-towns.  Ceme  Abbas,  Cianbourne, 
Stalbridge,  and  Sturminster  Newton,  as  well  as  of  Corfe 
Castle,  a  disfranchised  borough,  and  Milton  Abbas,  tlia 
market  of  which  has  been  discontinued  of  late  years,  an 
account  is  subjoined. 

Cerne  Abbas  is  on  the  little  river  Ceme,  a  feeder  of  the 
Frome,  and  in  the  combined  hundreds  of  C^rne,  Totcomb, 
and  Modbury,  7^  miles  from  Dorchester.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 3010  acres  (a  large  proportion  being  downs  or 
sheep-walks),  and  had  in  1831  a  population  <tf  1209.  Ceme 
is  in  a  pleasant  rale,  surrounded  by  steep  chalk  hills.  It 
is  a  very  small  town,  with  little  trade  except  what  u  trans- 
acted at  its  weekly  market  (held  on  Wednesday,  for  com, 
butchers'  meat,  and  provisions,  and  tolerably  well  fre- 
quented), and  at  its  three  yearly  fairs.  The  town  was  for- 
merly notorious  for  the  numWr  of  persons  engaged  in 
smuggling.  Petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  heia  here. 
There  was  formerly  at  Ceme  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  great 
antiquity,  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  the  tenth  century  by 
Ailmer,  or  iSlwud,  or^gilward,  whom  Leland  calls  earl  of 
(>>mwall  and  Devon.  Its  revenues  were  valued,  at  the 
dissolution,  at  623f.  13«.  2(j.  gross,  or  515/.  17«.  lOd.  clear 
yearly  value.  All  that  remains  of  the  sbb^  is  a  stately, 
large,  square,  embattled  tower  or  gate-house,  now  much 
dilapidated.  Iliere  is  an  antient  bridge,  Mice  ui  appendage 
of  Ij^e  abbey,  and  a  more  modem  bridge;  both  are  of  stone. 
A  mansion-house,  called  the  Abbey  House,  and  chiefly 
built  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  contains  incorporated  in 
it  some  remains  of  the  more  antient  abbey-house,  built  by 
Abbot  Vanne  in  the  flfteentii  century.  Several  beautiful 
overflowing  wells  still  remain,  probably  the  work  of  the 
abbots,  drawing  their  sources  through  subterranean  chan- 
nels from  the  spring  of  St.  Augustine.  The  parish  church 
was  built  by  one  of  the  later  abbots  fbr  the  use  of  the 
parishioners.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the  perpendi- 
cular style  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  fine  tower,  which 
has  octagonal  turrets  and  pinnacles.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  81/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  is  a  meeting-honse  tor  Independents.  ^  the  edu- 
cation returns  of  1833,  it  appears  tmtt  there  were  in  C^me 
I  infant  and  daily  school,  with  about  80  children,  partly 
supported  by  the  clei^yman  of  the  parish ;  9  dqy-school^ 
with  nearly  220  children;  and  2  Sunday-schools,  with 
nearly  1 50  children  (the  larger  sdiool  connected  with  the 
church),  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

On  the  Boudiern  slope  of  *  Trendle  Hill,*  a  short  distance 
north-west  of  the  town,  is  the  outline  of  a  remarkable  figure 
of  a  man  bearing  a  club,  cut  into  the  chalk ;  the  heiglit  of 
the  figure  is  about  1 80  ft. ;  the  outlines  are  about  2  ft.  tvoail. 
There  are  various  traditional  and  conjectural  statements 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  figure.  It  is  repaired  by  the 
townspeople  about  once  in  seven  years.  On  the  south  point 
of  the  hil^  over  the  giant's  head,  has  been  an  antient  forti- 
fication, and  on  the  north  point  a  barrow.  There  are 
several  barrows  on  the  surrounding  hills  Ceme  was  in- 
jured by  the  Irish  troops  iVthe  kin^s  service  in  the  great 
civil  war  A.D.  1644,  ana  by  a  stam  of  wind  Ajy.  1731. 

Cranbourne  is  a  small  market-town,  situated  in  a  fine 
champaign  country,  on  the  htlle  river  Allen  (a  fbeder  of  the 
Stour)  near  its  head.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Cranbourne, 
93  miles  from  London.  The  parish  is  the  largest  in  ihe 
county,  comt»ehendin^  13,730  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  2158,  chiefly  agricultural.  No  manufkctureK 
are  carried  on.  The  market,  which  is  small,  is  on  Thurs- 
days ;  there  are  two  Adrs  and  one  great  cattle  market  in 
the  year.  The  houses  are  in  generid  neat  and  well  built. 
About  A.D.  980  a  monastery  for  Benedictines  was  founded 
here  by  Ailward  de  Meau  or  Snew,  of  the  iuailyof  Edward 
the  Elder.  litis  eillier  was  originslly,  or  subsequently  be- 
came, an  abh^;  but  the  abbot  and  most  of  me  monks 
being  removed  toTewkwhutyiitwasraduGcdto  be  a  simple 
priory  and  a  cell  of  Tewkesbuiy.  Some  time  after  the  Die- 
solution,  the  present  manor-house  was  built  on  the  site  and 
from  the  materials  of  the  priory;  it  is  the  pnmerty  of  tho 
Muquisof  8aliiAttvr.|^|§j^l||t4(l9M^^  ftom 
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thif  town.  Tlie  Mrith  chani^  fllnMrty  the  piioiy  ehureh, 
wfaieh  k  one  at  the  ddeit  and  lugeit  in  the  county,  will 
aoeommodate  1000  penons.  The  tower  is  in  the  p«rpen- 
dicntar  ttyl^i  the  ohiireh  hai  nwtiont  of  an  earUw  iduuao' 
ter,  and  a  door  nnder  the  north  porch  »  Norman.  There 
is  a  rich  wood  pulpit  on  a  atone  base.  The  living  'u  a 
Ticara^  united  with  the  ehapelries  of  Verwood  and  Bove- 
lidge,  of  the  yearly  value  of  151/.,  with  a  glebe-houae. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  6  in&nt  or  dsme  loboola, 
with  60  children;  4  day-flohoolg,  with  2U6  children;  and  4 
Sunday-schools,  with  402  children. 

North-west  of  the  town  is  a  large  waste  extending  into 
Wiltshire :  it  was  ibrmerly  a  free  warren  or  chase,  once  poe> 
sessed  by  the  house  of  Gloucester,  and  till  lately  by  Lord 
Rivers,  who  had  a  right  to  keep  deer  all  over  it  It  is 
covered  chiefly  with  hazels  and  blackthorns,  with  a  few 
timber  trees.  It  has  lately  been  disfhuichised  as  a  cbAce 
by  act  of  parliament  It  was  vei^  pemleioas  to  the  neigh- 
bouring &rn»,  and  was  the  occasion  that  few  turnip*  were 
sown,  aa  the  dea  made  great  dmredations  on  that  erop 
and  could  not  be  prevented,        deer  are  now  destroyed. 

Stalbridge  is  in  the  hundred  of  Brawnshal,  about  two 
miles  from  the  CtHo  (which  falls  into  the  Stour),  112  milee 
from  London.  The  parish  oontains  4900  acres  (including 
the  tithings  of  Gomershay,  Thomhill  and  Weston),  and  had 
in  tS31  a  population  of  1773,  of  which  rather  more  than  a 
third  was  agricultural.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and 
there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The  cattle  market  is 
held  in  alternate  weeks.  According  to  Hutchins's  History 
of  Dorsetshire  (2nd  edit  1813,  vol.  iii.,  p.  S39),  the  stock- 
ing manufacture  is  carried  on  here. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out:  in  the  market-place  is 
an  antient  cross  twenty-two  fbet  high,  or,  induding  the  base 
of  three  steps,  thirty  feet.  There  u  a  dissenting  meetings 
house.  The^hurch  is  a  large  antient  structure,  with  a  hi^ 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  living  isa  reotory  of 
the  yearly  value  of  B88A  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  the  parish  in  1833,  ono  '  national '  day-school,  supported 
hy  subscription,  with  113  children,  three  Sunday-schools, 
with  308  children,  besides  several  dame  schools.  Stone  is 
(luarri^  in  the  parish,  and  used  ibr  bulldii^  and  roofing. 

Sturminster  or  Stoiurminster  Newton  Castle  is  in  the 
hundred  of  the  same  name,  in  a  rich  vale  on  the  bank  of 
the  Stour,  109  miles  from  London.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  Sturminster  (by  fer  the  largest)  lies  on  ihe 
north  side,  Newton  Castio  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  two  ore  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  parish 
contains  4330  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1831, 
of  which  about  two-fifths  are  agricultural.  The  market  is 
on  Thursday  for  com  and  on  Saturday  for  butchers*  meat : 
the  rattle  market  is  once  a  fortnight:  there  are  two  ftin  in 
tfaeyear  fbr  cattle,  &c. 

Tne  town  is  irroi^larlv  built ;  the  market-house  is  a  very 
antient  building  near  which  is  the  base  of  a  cross,  on  four 
steps.  The  church  is  a  large  building  with  an  embattled 
t'jwur  of  moderate  height.  The  living  is  a  Vicarage  of  the 
yearly  value  of  712/.  In  Newton  Castle  is  an  antient  for- 
tification, probably  of  the  Saxon  time,  in  the  form  of  a 
Ryman  1>,  surroundod  on  the  south-west  side  and  part  of  the 
east  hide  by  a  vallum  and  ditch  :  there  are  the  remains  of 
s.me  antient  buildings  near  it  There  were  in  the  parish 
'  in  1833,  one  infant  school  with  nearly  170  children,  one 
ilay-scliool  wiUi  60  or  70  boys,  and  one  Sunday-school  of 
140  children,  all  supported  by  subscriptions  or  donations: 
and  five  other  day-schools  wim  about  50  children. 

Ccn-ffa  (^tle,  a  disftanchised  borough,  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  *  i>lo*  or  rather  peninsula  <^  Furbeck.  It  is  included 
m  Blandford  south  division,  and  is  1 16  miles  fh>m  London. 
The  borou^  and  parish  boundaries  are  the  same,  and  in- 
clude an  area  of  9860  acres:  there  were  in  1831  1712  in- 
habitants. 

This  town,  which  is  near  the  castle,  consists  of  two  streets, 
of  mean  looking  houses,  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
tilis.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged  in  the  marble 
and  stone  quarries,  and  clay  works  in  ihe  neighbourhood. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  very  antient  fiibrie,'  with  many 
portions  of  Norman  and  early  English  architecture:  it  has 
an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower,  a  large  porch,  and  two 
buildings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  church,  formerly  cnapels, 
but  now  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  church  was  much 
damaged  in  the  great  civil  wu*  when  the  castle  was  attacked 
A  a.  1646. 

Tbo  eutla  urns  fanil(»  IMbabty  hi  the  tenth  dHitur)-.  by 


King  Edfiar.  Its  statelinesa  and  sfrenfjth,  being  aituatod 
on  a  high  hill,  caused  it  to  he  rwaxdad  in  former  timea  as 
a  fortress  of  great  importance.  It  was  sometimes  the  resi- 
dence of  the  West  Saxon  prinoei.  Here  KingEdmrd  the 
Martyr  was  assassinated  by  his  step-mother,  Xlfrida  (a.  n. 
978  or  981J.   King  John  in  his  war  with  the  barons  de> 

rited  his  regalia  here  for  security  :  and  Edward  II.  when 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned here.  In  the  ^at  civil  war  Corfe  Castle  was 
stoutly  defended,  for  the  king  by  Lady  Bankes,  wife  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  owner  of  it,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  ftienda  and  retainers,  and  of  a  governor 
sent  &om  the  king's  army.  It  was  however  taken  by  the 
parliamentarians  by  treachery,  February,  1643-46,  and  dis- 
mantled. 

The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  from  their  high  situation 
form  a  very  striking  object  The  castle  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  ditdi,  now  dry,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  fbur  very  narrow  high  arches.  '  The  vast  fragments  (k 
the  kii^e  tower,'  says  Mr.  Hutchinik  '  the  round  towen, 
leaning  as  if  readjr  to  &11,  the  broken  walls  and  vast  pieoas 
of  them  tumbled  into  the  vale  below,  form  sueh  a  scene  of 
havock  and  desolation  as  strikes  every  spectatcnr  with  horror 
and  concern.  The  plenty  of  stono  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  excellen<qr  of  the  oement,  harder  to  be  broken  than 
the  stones  themselves,  have  preserved  these  prodigious 
ruins  fVom  b^ng  embezzled  and  lessened.' 

CorSe  Castle  was  a  borough  by  prescription  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  Iwstuwea  on  it  a  charter ;  but  the 
privileges  granted  by  this  charier  were  vested  rather  in  tho 
lord  of  the  manor  than  the  burgesses.  Another  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  Corfe  Castle  never  sent  represen- 
tatives to  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  reign  of  (jueeu 
Elisabeth,  and  was  diafrmchiaed  by  the  Reform  Act  The 
parish  is  now  included  in  the  parUamentary  borough  of 
Wareham. 

The  living  of  Corf^  Castle  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  685/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parish  in 
1833,  three  in&nt  or  dame  schools  with  6fl  ohildreo ;  five 
day-schools  with  above  230  children;  four  of  these  si^ot^ 
were  chiefly  supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations ;  and 
three  Sunday-scnools  with  above  200  children.  Que  of  the 
day-schools  (suppwted  by  disioitan)  had  a  lending  library 
attached. 

Milton  Abbas,  or  Abbot,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  (which 
is  a  contraction  of  Middleton  Abbot)  from  its  situation  near 
the  centre  of  the  county.  It  is  iu  the  hundred  of  White- 
way,  in  a  deep  vale  inclosed  by  steep  chalk  hills  on  the 
no^  and  south  aide^  111  miles ih>m  London.  The  parish 
comiwehends  2420  acres,  knd  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
646  pmons  I  above  throo-fburths  of  the  population  are  agri- 
cultural.  Its  market  and  fkin  have  been  given  up. 

Here  was  an  abbey  founded  1^  King  Athelstan,  which 
alone  gave  any  importance  to  the  town,  which  was  in  former 
times  more  consiaerable  than  now.  The  abbey  has  bMn 
numbered  among  the  mitred  abbeys,  but  erroneously.  Its 
value  at  the  dissolution  was  720/.  4s.  It/,  gross,  or  376/. 
1 3s.  1  Id.  clear.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  preser\-ed 
for  a  long  time,  but  were  gradually  pulled  down,  chiefly  to 
be  replaced  by  more  modem  erections.  The  hall  yet  re- 
mains, a  nuble  and  magnificent  old  room :  part  of  the 
mansion  of  Milton  Abbey,  belonging  to  the  Darner  &mily, 
which  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  title  of  earl  of  Dorchester, 
now  extinct  Milton  has  an  almshouso  and  a  grammar- 
school.  The  conventual  church  was  for  some  time  the 
parish  church,  but  a  htte  earl  of  Dotchester  liaving  built  a 
new  parish  ohureh,  eonwted  the  old  one  into  a  private 
chapd.  It  consists  of  the  choir,  Uunenls,  and  tower  of  the 
old  abbey  church:  the  dioir  is  chiefly  of  early  decorated 
character,  the  transepts  and  lower  perpendicular.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  edifice  is  very  fine. 

The  living  of  Milton  Abbas  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  «f  127/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  In  1833  the  parish 
contained  seven  day-schools  with  about  70  children,  and 
two  Sunday- schools  with  about  50. 

Markets  were  formerly  kept  at  Abbotsbury,  Bore  Regis 
Evershot  Frampton,  and  other  places.  The  inhabitants 
of  Abbotftbury,  which  is  near  tbe  western  end  of  the  Chesi'j 
Bank,  are  much  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fisheiy.  A  large 
abbey  of  Benedictines  was  founded  here  in  the  eleventh 
rentury  by  Ore,  steward  of  Kii^;  Edward  the  Coiufossor. 
V«7  little  of  the  nMmastie  bttildiDgs  J¥9ei^ljtt>9 
conventual  church  isrOUKpt  tb(Qiiinst^]9rtin1^ji^WUSiL 
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Kou  Abbotsbury  is  an  antieat  chapel  of  St.  Catherine, 
which,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  used  aa  a  sea-mark. 
Swannage,  or  Swanwich,  near  Corfe  Ciastle,  is  a  place  of 
tome  resort  as  a  bathing  place. 

Divisions  for  Eeeletiastical  and  Legal  purposes.—hi 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Ecdesiastioal  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, Dorsetahim  was  included  in  the  bisboprio  of  Dor- 
cheater  in  Oxfordshire  a  see  founded  by  Birinus,  first  bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons,  abont  a.d.  626  ;  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Winchester.  In  the  year  705  when  Ina,  king  of 
Wessex,  divided  his  kingdom  into  dioceses,  Dorsetshire  was 
comprehended  in  that  of  Sherborne,  fh>m  which  place  the 
Kee  was  removed,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 1  th  century,  to 
Sarum.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Bristol,  a-d.  1542, 
Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  new  diocese,  of  wliich 
it  constituted  the,  chief  part,  and  it  continued  to  be  so, 
until  transferred  back  by  the  late  act  to  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury- Dorsetshire  was  an  archdeaconry  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Bristol.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  rural 
deaneries.  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Pimpeme,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Whitchurch  Winterboume.  WhQe  the  coun^  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Bristol  the  bishop  held  his  triennial,  and  the 
archdeacon  his  annual  visitations  at  Bridport,  Dorchester. 
Itlandlbrd,  Shaftesbury,  Ceme  ^has,  or  Whitchurch :  this 
arranpementwe  presume  will  be  continued.  The  number 
of  bcneBces  it  is  dithcult  to  give:  Hutchins  gives  the 
parishes  at  250 ;  of  these  some  are  parochial  chapelries; 
others,  though  separate  and  independent  in  other  respects, 
are  united  under  one  incumbent. 

This  county  is  included  in  the  Western  circuit.  The 
assizes  were  antiently  held  at  Sherbourne ;  sometimes  though 
rarely  at  Shaftesbury,  but  generally,  especially  in  latter 
times,  at  Dorchester,  where  they  may  be  considered  as  now 
flxed.  Tlie  shire-ball  and  county  gaol  are  at  Dorchester. 
The  Epiphany  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  filandlbrd«  the 
Easter  at  Sh«^bourne,  the  Midsummer  at  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  Micliaelmas  at  Bridport 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  twenty  members 
were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Dorsetshire, 
vix.two  for  the  county,  fourforthe  united  boroughs  of  Wey- 
mouth andMelcomb  Regis,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  Bridport,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorchester,  Lyme,  Poole,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Warehara.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  fourteen,  viz.,  three  for  the  county,  two 
each  fur  the  boroughs  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  and  Poole, 
»nd  Weymouth,  united  with  Melcomb  Regis;  and  one 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Shaftesbury,  Lyme  Regis,  and 
Wareham.  Corfe  Castle  was  disfranchiiicn  and  included 
in  the  neighbouring  parliamentary  borough  of  Wareham. 
The  chief  place  of  election  for  *tlie  county  is  Dorchester : 
the  nollinE  stations  are  Beaminster,  Blandford,  Qiesilton 
(in  the  Isle  of  Portland),  Dorchester,  Shaftesbury,  Sher- 
borne. Wareham,  and  Wimbourne. 

Histmry  and  Antiquities. — ^Tliis  county  was,  in  the  earliest 
period  noticed  by  history,  inhabited  by  a  people  whom 
Ptolemy  calls  AovpoTpiyts  Durotriges.  a  name  which  Mr. 
Hutchins  (after  Camden)  derives  from  the  British  worrls 
Dwr  water  and  Trig  an  inhabitant,  and  interprets  to  mean 
dwellers  by  the  water  side.  According;  to  Asser  Moneven- 
sisthe  Britons  called  this  people  Dwr  Gwyr:  the  Saxons 
called  them  Dopyevcw  (Dorsettan,)  whence  the  modem 
name  of  the  county.  The  name  Dorsettan  is  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  antient  British  name,  given  in  a  Greek 
form  by  Ptolemy.  These  Durotriges  appear  to  lwv«  been 
of  Belgio  race.  Upon  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  by  the 
Roniana,  Dorsetsbiro  was  included  in  Britannia  Prinu. 

Of  th^  early  period  of  our  history  there  are  sevemi  re- 
mains in  various  camps  and  earth  works,  stone  circles, 
CEonUeehs^  and  barrows.  In  the  niHrth-eaatern  part  of  the 
county  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Wiltshire,  axe  several  em- 
bankments with  ditches :  they  all  nip  in  a  winding  and 
irre^lar  manner,  mostly  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
having  the  ditch  on  the  north-east  side.  Vemditch,  which 
has  given  name  to  a  part  of  Cranboume  chace,  is  of  these. 
Grimsditch  is  another.  On  the  right  of  the  road  £rom 
Cerne  Abbas  to  Calstock  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
are  little  banks,  crossing  one  another  in  all  kinds  of  angles : 
they  are  made  of  flints  covered  with  tur£  Neither  their  agu 
nor  their  use  seems  to  be  Imown. 

There  are  sevemi  Roman  oompa  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Hutchins  enumerates  twenty-flvo;  and  the  walls  and 
amphitheatre  of  Dorchester,  and  the  ctwu  and  pavements 
Anud  then,  on  nonuments  of  the  sane  viotorious  people. 


There  were  at  least  two  Roman  stations  in  the  county,  Tis.^ 
Dumovaria,  [Ilin.  Antonini,^  or  Aov*noy,  Dunium  [Ptolemyj, 
Dorchester ;  and  Vindodadia  or  Vindogla^a,  Vindelia  in 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  which  some  are  disposed  to  fix  at 
Wimbourne,  others  more  probably  at  Gussage,  between 
Blandford  Forum  and  Craubeurue.  To  these  Dr.  Stukely 
would  add  a  third,  Ibemium.  (mentioned  by  the  anonymous 
Ravennas,)  which  be  fixes  at  Be  re  Regis.  Several  places 
in  the  confused  and  barbarous  list  of  names  given  by  Ra- 
vennas,  are  conjectured  by  Baxter  to  be  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  Icknield  or  Ecknietd  way  enters  the  county  at  its 
western  extremi^.  coming  from  Hembury  Fort  [Devon- 
shire], and  runs  east  by  south  to  Dorchester,  near  which 
it  is  very  perfect,  high  and  broad,  and  paved  with  Hint  and 
stone:  from  Dorchester  it  runs  by  Sheepwick  and  Stur- 
minster  Marshall,  and  the  Gussages  into  Wiltshire.  In 
this  part  it  is  called  Ackling  dike.  Its  passing  near  the 
Gussages  ^ives  support  to  the  conjecture  of  those  who  fix 
Vindogladia  at  one  of  them.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  road 
may  be  traced  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Frome»  leadins 
from  Dorchester  in  a  north-west  diieetion  as  &r  as  &«dford 
Peverel,  and  Stratton,  soon  after  which  it  disappears - 
another  road  may  be  traced  from  Dorchester,  on  the  other 
bank  of  Frome,  parallel  to  the  former  road,  and  unilinj^  with 
.it  at  Stratton :  a  third  runs  south  from  Dorchester  in  the 
diiectioa  of  Meleomb  R^is;  and  there  are  traces  of  seve- 
ral others. 

When  the  Saxons  established  their  octarchy,  Dorsetshire 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  even  after 
the  West  Saxon  princes  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land, ihey  resided  occasionally  in  this  county.  Ethelbald 
andEthelbert,  tlie  elder  brothers  of  Alfred  the  Great,  were 
buried  at  Sherbourne ;  and  Ethelred  L,  another  brother  of 
the  same  prince,  at  Wimbourne. 

In  the  invaaitais  of  the  Danes  this  county  suffered  se- 
verely. Egbert,  king  of  Wessex.  fought  a  battiewith  them 
at  Charmouth,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Dorsetshire, 
AJ>.  633.  Seven  years  aftorwords  his  son  t^thelwolf  fought 
a  second  battle  with  them  at  the  same  place.  In  aj3.  H76 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  where  they 
were  besieged  by  Alfred,  who  obliged  them  to  quit  that 
place  the  next  year,  when  120  of  their  vessels  were  \iTecked 
at  Swaniige.  In  a.d.  1 002,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  iu 
his  iuvasion  of  England,  destroyed  Dorcbest^,  Sherbourne, 
and  Shaston  or  Shaftesbury. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  few  events  of  historical  in- 
terest connected  with  the  county  occur.  The  contest  of 
the  Roses  little  affected  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
towns  on  the  coast  were  flbunahiog,  as  appeus  from  the 
following  li^t  of  the  vessels  which  they  furnished  to  the 
Heet  of  Edward  IU.  at  the  si^  of  Calais,  a.d.  1347- 
Weymouth,  20  ships  and  264  mariners,  or,  according  to 
Hackluyt,  )  3  ships  and  263  mariners ;  Lyme,  4  ships,  62 
mariners;  Poole,  4  ships,  94  mariners;  Wareham,  3  ships, 
59  mariners.  To  judge  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
these  armaments,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bristol  fur- 
nished only  22  ships  and  608  mariners,  and  I^ndon  2o 
ships  and  662  mariners;  so  that  Weymouth  furnished  only 
2  vessels  less  than  Bristol,  and  only  5  less  than  London'; 
they  were,  however,  more  weakly  manned  and  probably 
smaller.  To  the  fleet  of  the  lord  high  admiral  (Howard  Jf 
Effingham)  at  the  time  of  the  armada,  a.  ».  1 588,  this 
county  furnished  8  vessels  (3  of  them  volunteers) ;  the 
^gr^^te  tonnage  of  7  of  these  was  560  fbns,.  and  ihey 
carried  290  men;  the  tonnage  of  the  ewhth  vessel  is 
unknown ;  it  carried  SO  soldiers.  T\j^  second  engagement 
of  the  English  fleet  with  tin  armlda  was  on  i^tla^ 
Bill. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  gentry  were  mostly  for 
the  king;  but  the  people  of  the  towns,  where  the  clothing 
Irule  was  then  csTried  on,  and  of  the  port?,  were  for  the 
parliament.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Sir  Walter  Earle 
and  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  partiswiis  of  the  parliament, 
possessed  themselves  of  Dorchcslcr,  WeyraoutL,  Portland, 
Lvme,  Wareham,  and  Poole,  while  Sherbourne  Giatlc, 
Cnideock  Castle,  and  Corfe  Castle  were  garrisoned  by  the 
kmg.  The  parliamentarians  always  retained  Lyme  and 
Po^e,  which  were  fortified ;  but  the  other  towns,  being 
open,  fdl  into  tlw  bauds  of  whichever  party  was  master  m 
the  field.  In  March,  1642-3,  Sir  William  Waller  marched 
into  the  countjr  wiUi  two  regiments  of  horse,  but  did  little ; 
and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  etttninirAe  counhriHfj^  a  body 
of  nrali»t%  took  I)ordtf»Kiw4»»tiah@j(ili^  the 
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ietfi  of  C(fffe  CmOo  wlueh  tha  pariiamentariuu  hid  formed. 
Sercral  flngagementa  took  place  in  th«  county  at  s  later 
pariod  of  the  contest,  but  they  vera  of  little  moment.  Corfe 
Cutle  held  out -for  the  king  tfll  1645-6.  The  year  1645 
vu  dutinguished  by  the  zmng  of  the  dub  men  in  the 
enintiea  ol  Dtxaet,  Wilts,  and  Someraet ;  their  olqect  vea 
to  defend  thk  pert  of  the  eountiy  from  the  outrages  of 
Intli  parties.  TlieiT  assembling  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  parliammtarimns,  whose  superiority  was  now  established. 
Gmmwell  defhnted  a  oonsiderable  body  of  Uiem  at  Ha- 
nilbHi  hUU  and  other  bo^  were  persuaded  to  diipersei 

Statistics. 

P^Kdahan. — Dmetshire  is  ptineipaUy  an  agricultural 


oonnty,  ranking  the  seventeenth  in  this  raspect.  Of  37,861 
males  tweuty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  inhabitante  of 
Dorsetshire  in  1831,  there  were  16,766  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  only  722  in  manuliutures  or  in 
making  manu&einring  machinery.  Of  th«e  latter  400 
were  employed  in  the  manuftcture  of  hemp  into  twine  and 
saiMoth,  eniel^  at  Kidport;  80  were  employed  in  the 
woollen  manu&ctures,  chiefly  at  Lyme  Regis ;  about  40  in 
silk,  mostlv  at  Shafte^ury ;  there  were  a  few  Klore-makan 
at  Ceme-Abbas;  and  wire  button-making  sbll  gives  em* 
plojrment  to  a  few  hands. 

The  following  summary  of  the  nopulationt  as  takes  in 
1831,  shows  the  dumber  of  the  inhu)iianta  and  their  oeeu 
pations  in  each  division  of  the  county. 
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Rlandfitnl  Nnrtb 

1,095 

1.318 

9 

25 

891 

258 

169 

2,993 

3.096 

16,089 

1,541 

filaodford,  Soutii  . 

2,4U 

2,697 

19 

65 

1.371 

476 

850 

6,251 

6,563 

12,814 

3.033 

Bridport      .        .       .  . 

4,753 

5,178 

44 

176 

2,663 

1,526 

987 

12,280 

13,063 

25,343 

5,948 

wrne         .        •       ■  • 

1,509 

1,844 

14 

56 

1,179 

386 

279 

4,186 

4,331 

8,517 

2,143 

Dorchester  .... 

3.968 

4,545 

57 

198 

2,041 

1,025 

1,479 

10,460 

10,891 

21,351 

5.144 

ShasloD,  East 

4,063 

4,462 

49 

126 

2,567 

998 

897 

10,225 

10.787 

21.012 

5.179 

Shuton,  West 

1.756 

1,990 

20 

44 

1,171 

509 

317 

4,589 

4,860 

9,449 

2,228 

Sherborne  .... 

1,206 

1,516 

19 

44 

969 

322 

225 

3,365 

3,513 

6,878 

1.690 

Slurminster          .        .  . 

2,139 

2,300 

13 

71 

1,248 

606 

446 

5,607 

5,612 

11,219 

2,690 

Blandford,  town 

522 

613 

6 

92 

343 

178 

1,406 

1.703 

3,109 

749 

Bridport,  borough 

625 

794 

10 

43 

478 

316 

1,966 

2,276 

4,242 

931 

Dorchester,  borough 

426 

558 

2 

11 

27 

333 

198 

1,481 

1,552 

3,033 

877 

I^me  R^is,  borough  . 

423 

542 

7 

56 

33 

257 

252 

1,161 

1,460 

2,621 

596 

Shafteabury  or| 
Shaston,       ?  borough  , 

516 

560 

11 

30 

72 

361 

127 

1,484 

1,577 

3.061 

711 

Sherborne,  town  . 

762 

985 

7 

15 

180 

559 

246 

1,809 

2,266 

4.075 

945 

Wareham,  borough  . 

494 

517 

8 

23 

72 

182 

263 

1,066 

1.259 

2,325 

499 

Weymouth  and   1  i™„„„i. 

1,3-20 

1.769 

10 

135 

19 

847 

903 

3,323 

4,332 

7,655 

1.894 

I^»le,  town  and  county  . 

1,315 

1,426 

11 

76 

6 

645 

775 

2,884 

3,575 

6,459 

1,264 

Totals 

29,307 

33,614 

310 

1,200 

14,601 

10.106 

8,907 

76,536 

82,716 

159.252 

37,861 

The  population  of  Dorsetshire  eaoh  time  the  census  was 
Uken  was: — 


1801 
1811 
1821 

I83I 


UdM. 

53.667 
67.717 
68,934 

76,536 


Paowln. 

61,652 
66,976 
75,565 
82,716 


Total. 
115,319 
124,693 
144,499 

159,252 


iMT.pMMal. 

.  8.13 
.  15.88 

.  10.22 


^bowii^  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
44.933,  nearly  39  per  cent,  which  is  17  percmt  below 
J»  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  Eni^and. 

Ccmty  Bxpetuet,  Crime,  — ^The  sums  expended  fer 
be  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£.  t.  d. 

1801  were  64,771,  which  was  11  2  fbr  each  inhabitant. 
1811   „    109,304        „        17    6  „ 

IMl   .,      85,647        „        II  10 

1831   „      90,668        „        11  4 

The  mm  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
March  25,   1836,  was  68.019/.  ;   and  assuming 
>he  ume  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  since  1831  as  in 
'be  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
"«nge  of  about  8«.       for  each  mhabitant   These  ave- 
sie  beyond  tboae  for  the  whde  of  England  and 

Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Dorsetshire  for  poor-rate,  eounty- 
nte,  and  other  kcol  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th 
MHatth,  1833,  was  108,495/.  14«..  and  w»s  levied  upon 
Uw  nrious  descriptions  of  property  as  fellows 


Onhnd  . 

I^w^ing-hoous  .  . 
MiDs,  feeiories,  &e. 
Haimiilfntttsi  ungttioii,  See. 


£.  «. 
85,991  0 
18,961  10 
1,520  10 
3.023  14 


The  amount  expended  was: — 

Fa:  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c 

For  other  purposes . 


£.  4. 

90,488  16 

2,417  S 

14,301  10 


107,207  8 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  sid»equent  years,  the 
deserip^ons  of  proper^  assessed  for  local  purposes  an 
not  distinguished.  Thesums  raised  in  the  years  1834,  1885 
and  1836  were  102,61S/L 94»915/L  1S»..  and 82,148/.  12«. 
respectively,  and  the  expen^ure  was  as  follows : — 


Fur  the  nUafoTthe  poor 
In  mlu  of  law,  rmovalt.  fte. 
fkyment  towirdi  Uia  uooB-t 
iy«i«     .      .      .  \ 
Fw  «11  uibetpaTpoMt  ' 

TbU)  WMMQT  nptaM 


1SS4. 
jCB439S  0 
S,6U  1ft 

ll^U  l» 


18:15. 
^awt  3 

8.065  4 


9,0U 


ISM. 

1,79T  W 
6,^18  1» 
S.930  ft 


tCSUU  1*       »i,U3  13       8S;|76  9 

The  saviujif  effected  in  the  suou  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  m  1836,  as  eompared  with  the  expenditure  of 
1834,  was  therefore  16,273(1  I3«.,  or  rather  more  thm  19 
per  cent.,  and  the  saving  in  the  whole  sum  expended  was 

15,566/.  78^  or  nearly  ISf  per  cent. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
fur  the  poor,  was  14,733/.  14s.  ll(/.,difibursed  as  follows:— 

£.  «.  d. 

Bribes,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &e. 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  ilcc,  and) 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c.  ' 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  juAice— ) 

building,  repairing.  See.  .  f 

Lunatic  asylums 
Prosecutions  .      •  . 

Oerkofthepflm     .  Qiigiiized,by 


746  7  n 
2,274  19  6} 

65  15  1 

2,251    7  « 
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£.  t.  d. 

OonrerBiice  of  prisoners  before  tritl    .  819  15  5 

oftransport*         .          .  210  16  6 

Vagrants— apprehending  and  oonteying  147  10  0 

Constables— high  and  special  .         .  16   8  10 

Coroner                                     .  4M  U  U 

Miscellaneoos           .         .         .  860   4  • 

Tb«  number  of  penona  charged  with  oriminal  oifences, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  wjth  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  632,  666,  and  1150  respectively;  making  an 
averaoe  oS  90  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  124  in  the 
sceo^  period,  and  of  164  in  the  third  period.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sesaions,  in  respect  to  which 
any  coats  were  paid  out  of  the  coimty-tates,  were  123, 1 35, 
and  109  respectively.  Of  this  number,  there  were — 

U81.         ISn.  1831 
88  83  65 

41  M  44 


Conunitted  fiir  felonies 

_  misdemeanors 


The  total  number  of  committals'  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  123,  135,  and  109  respectively:  of  whom 

1881.  1S3S.  1833. 

The  number  convicted  was      .    87  79  79 

„          acquitted  ...    17  22  10 

Discharged  by  proclamation    .    19  34  20 

At  the  assies  and  sessions  In  1836  there  were  193  persons 
charged  with  crimes  in  this  county.  Of  this  number  15 
were  chaiiged  with  offences  against  the  person,  1 0  of  which 
were  for  common  assaults ;  13  with  ofences  against  pro- 
perty, committed  with  violence ;  158  with  offsnces  against 
property,  committed  without  violence ;  1  was  committed 
for  arson ;  2  for  counterfeiting  coin  and  uttering  the  same ; 
1  for  poaching;  1  for  prison-breaking;  and  2  for  riot. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  118  were  convicted  and 
75  acquitted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  the  number 
convicted,  5  were  sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation ;  there  were  also  14  other  per- 
sons transported ;  1  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2  years ; 
U  (br  I  year  and  above  6  months ;  and  79  for  6  months 
and  under ;  2  were  fined,  and  3  were  discbarged  on  sureties. 
Of  the  total  number  of  offenders,  162  were  males  and  31 
were  females.  Among  the  whole  not  one  had  received 
supnior  instruction;  19  could  read  and  write  well,  106  could 
roatl  and  write  imperfectly ;  and  63  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  12  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the 
population,  in  1S36,  was  1  in  866. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusis  in  Dorsetshire,  as  ascer- 
taiued  in  1834,  was  17  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  359 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
tolls  and  purish  composition  was  23,002/.  2*.  4f/.,  and  the 
annual  expenditure,  24,281/.  9«.  lOrf. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Doraetehire  was  (in  1836)  6320.  being  1  in 
20  of  the  whole  poputation,  and  I  in  6  of  the  male  popu- 
lation alxn'e  twenty  years  of  i^.  The  expenses  of  the 
last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  233/.  13«.  l\d^  and  ware  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

There  are  nine  sanngs-banks  in  this  oountv.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  depouts  on  tne  30th  of  No- 
vember were: — 

U3S.  1833.  1834.  1836. 

Number  of  deporitors.  5540  5562  8370  6799 
Amount  of  depwits  £234,344    333,037    359,288  274,792 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  under:— 


Not  exceeding  £20 
SO 
100 
150 
200 

Above  200 


18U. 

Dcpoilton.  Depodta. 
2714  £22,468 


2907  £23,633 


2005 

60,948 

3147 

66,226 

928 

64,454 

974 

66,711 

385 

45,524 

417 

49.359 

246 

41,902 

256 

43,657 

23,992 

96 

25,146 

6370 

259,288 

6799 

274,792 

Infknt  BobooU  

N  umber  of  infanta  at  audi  achooli;  ages 
from  2  to  7  yeaw  — 

Males     .    .  . 

Females  .    .  . 

Sex  not  ^wcifled 


Daily  schools  59b 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools  i 
BfgM  ttaok  4  to  14  years:— 

Males     .    .  . 

Females  .    .  . 

Sex  not  specified 
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859 
950 
.392 

  8,201 


6,493 
5.566 
3^98 


15,957 

Schools.    .  711   

Total  of  children  und^  daily  initruetion  18,158 

Sunday  achools  316 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ures  from  4  to  IS  and  16  years* — 

Males  .  .  .  7,577 
Females  .  .  .  8,144 
Sex  not  specified        4, 109 

 .  19.830 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  1 5  years  of 
age  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation since  1821,  and  that  since  1831  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ton  preceding  years : 
there  were  in  1834  about  50,010  children  in  Dorsetshire, 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  15.  A  very  large  numberof  the 
scholurs  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  but  in  what 
number  or  in  what  proportion  is  uncertain.  Thirty-eight 
Sunday-schools,  attended  by  1268  children,  are  returned 
ft'om  places  where  no  other  schools  exist ;  but  in  all  other 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting 
to  other  schools  also.  Thirty-one  scnools,  containing  1841 
scholars,  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  and  duplicate 
entry  is  known  to  have  been  thus  fit  oreated.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  were  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  tho  time  of  the  inquiry. 

Maintenance  ttf  Schools. 


DcfcrlptinD  ot 
Bcbooli. 


InrBDt  Schools 

Dally  Sch'xib 


Total. 


Bf  nuloBmtnl.'BT  lubiaTlptkM. 


IramKtMlan.  'nrniftDmicholara. 


Schli. 

Ikn. 

schli. 

Un. 

ScbU. 

Un. 

lu*. 

3 

36 

6 

101 

1.667 

6 

257 

12S7 

«6 

8.983 

61 

KiSS 

10 

703 

S96 

% 

6« 

8 

4S« 

M 

1966 

367 

S2.409 

586 

10.710 

75 

SM7 

Educattm.  —The  following  summary  is  taken  fiom  the 
purliamenttr^  inquiry  oa  eduoatimi,  made  in  1835>— 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are: — 

SekouU.  ScboUn. 

Infant  schools    1    ....      3  72 

Daily   9  322 

Sunday  61  4,623 

The  schools  established  since  1818  an 

In&nt  and  other  daily  sohoola  373  9,684 
Sunday-schools    .    .    .    .    150  11,810 

Twenty-nine  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  daily  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  this  counts- 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  the  Eatabliehed 
Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination,  such  exclu- 
sion being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially 
in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here 
included  Weslc/an  Methodists,  together  with  Bchoola  for 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  31  schools  in 
this  county. 

DORSIBRANCHIATA,  Cuvier's  apfellation  for  the 
second  order  of  Annelids,  which  have  their  organs,  and 
especially  their  hranchia;,  distributed  nearly  equally  along 
the  whole  of  their  body,  or  at  least  a  part.  Cftloeia  (Sa- 
vigny)  and  Cirratulus  (Lamarck),  with  many  other  genera, 
which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enumerate,  belong  Ui 
this  order.  The  reader  is  Veferrod  to  Lamarek  {Animavs 
sans  Vartebret,  tome  v.)  ;  to  Savigny  (Eg.  Annel.) ;  and  to 
Cuvier  {Rigne  Animal,  tomo  iii.)  as  the  principal  guides 
on  this  subject  [Annblida.] 

DORSTE'NXA,  a  genus  of  plaBti,9f ^(Iw  f^ilv  of  th« 
Urtic«M«.  Ohe  t«etgii«P4M«Q£ill£^^ 
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M  confounded  under  the  appellation  of  Gontrajvrvm  root, 
but  MB  they  all  poisess  nearly  the  same  chemical  oompo- 
Bition  and  properties,  it  is  of  little  importance  which  par- 
ticular species  yields  what  is  used.  Indeed,  fay  the  time 
the  root  reaches  Europe,  vfaataver  virtues  it  originally 
posaeesed  ere  lost,  so  that  it  has  soaroely  any  sensible  quali- 
ties, maA  very  litUe  efeot  on  the  svstam.  It  consists  of 
volatile  oil,  extractive  and  stareh.  1^  first  ttf  tfaase  sives 
it  aome  pomr  over  the  nerrons  ^tem,  should  it  not  nave 
been  diaaipatod  by  time.  Henoo  it  is  racommanded  m  the 
low  Btag«i  of  ftw,  especially  oi  chiMren ;  but  serpentarla 
root  m&y  at  all  times  be  advantaseously  substituted  for  it. 
Contmyerva  signifies  antidote,  ana  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  he  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  whaler  animu, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  except  mercury. 

DORT  w  DORDRBCHT,  in  antient  times  called  Tliure- 
dtecht,  a  ci^  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Mass,  which  was  separated  from  the  op- 
posite shore  in  November,  1421,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
waters.  By  this  irruption  the  dikes  were  brokm  down, 
more  than  70  villages  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense 
number  of  the  inlMbitaats  were  drowned.  The  city  is 
situated  tv^ve  miles  south-east  from  Rottndun,  in  SI*  49' 
N.  lat.  and  4"  SS'  E.  long. 

Dort  is  said  to  hare  mob  finmded  by  Uaovmna  in  the 
fifth  eentuiy.  It  is  rertainly  one  of  the  most  antient  eittes 
in  Holland,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Its  situation  is  naturally  so  strong,  that  although  frequently 
invested  it  has  always  made  suceessflit  resistance  to  the 
besiegers.  It  baa  a  safe  and  good  Wbour,  and  is  wdl  situ- 
ated for  trade,  having  two  canals,  by  means  of  which  goods 
ean  be  conveyed  to  warehouses  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  principal  trade  is  that  of  corn  and  wood ;  large  rafts  of 
the  lAtter  are  brought  down  the  Rhine  to  this  place,  and 
there  broken  up  for  sale.  There  are  many  saw-mills  in  the 
town,  and  ship-building  also  forms  a  large  branch  of  its 
industry.  Dort  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants.  Gerard 
Voasius  and  die  brotbua  De  Witt  were  natives  of  the  town. 
The  town-hall  is  a  haa&ome  building,  and  the  prinoi|Ml 
chureh  is  300  feet  long  and  125  &et  wide,  with  lof^  towao 
and  ehinies. 

DORT.  8YN0D  OF,  an  Assembly  of  Protestant  Divines 
convoked  at  Dort  in  the  year  1618,  by  the  States  General, 
under  the  mftuoice  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  by  which 
the  tenets  of  the  Aiminiani^  in  five  points,  relating  to  pre- 
destination and  grace,  were  condemned  by  the  fbllowets  of 
Calvinism. 

At  this  synod  ecclesiastical  deputies  were  present  from 
most  of  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  from  the 
churches  of  England,  Hesse,  Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Palatinate.  Tlwse  from  England  were  Dr.  Geoiga  Oarleton, 
bishop  of  Landaff;  Dr.  John  Davenant,  r^us  profesaor  of 
divinitf  at  Oambiidgo  and  master  of  Queen's  CbUage ;  Dr. 
Samual  Ward,  nwstw  of  Sidney  College ;  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Hall,  than  dean  of  Woneitar  bnt  afterwards  btsluqi  of  Nor- 
widL  Dr.  Hall's  health,  alter  two  months,  requiring  his 
ratum,  be  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goad.  To  Uwee 
was  afterwards  added  Walter  Balcanqual,  a  Soots  divine, 
depotad  by  King  James  on  behalf  of  the  churches  of  that 
natioti.  The  synod  was  opened  on  November  13,  161S:  it 
consisted  of  thirty-etght  Dutch  and  Walloon  divines,  five 
professors  of  universities,  and  tweiity-one  lay-dders;  the 
foreign  divines  smonnted  to  twenty-eight.  Those  from 
England  had  the  preeadenee,  after  the  desutias  oi  the 
States. 

Tbe  peiaoB  by  whom  the  Arrainians  wore  headed  in  de- 
fending their  cause,  waa  Kmon  flpiscopins,  at  that  time 
prafeasor  of  divinity  at  Liydon,  mo  opened  the  pmoeed- 
ings,  on  the  part  at  tasa  Boet,  with  a  moderation  and  «lo- 
qneace  lAieh  did  him  hmour.  Tbm  lemonstrants,  how- 
ever, ae  the  Amrinhuu  wen  called,  desirhig  to  rast  the 
main  defence  of  their  canst,  not  npon  Uie  grounds  in  reason 
and  smptore  on  «4iich  their  opiaions  were  founded,  but  on 
their  raAitatioB  of  the  opinions  &l  the  Calvinists  th«r 
adversarios,  tifficnlttes  arose,  and  tbm  proposal  was  re- 
jected. Tbey  were  told  that  tbe  synod  was  met  to  judge, 
net  to  oonfor. 

Tbe  derign  of  tbe  Armimans,  says  Mosheim.  in  the  pro- 
posal they  made,  was  probably  to  get  the  people  on  their 
side,  by  eoeh  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  Calvinis- 
Uc  system,  and  of  the  harsh  coneequenees  that  saom  deduci- 
bla  from  it,  as  mig^t  eatcite  a  disgust  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  fmmit,  egiinn  iti  irienda  and  rtettow.  And  it 


Is  n«e'thui  nhibable  that  one  of  the  prisoipal  roMena 

that  engaged  ttie  members  of  the  synod  to  reject  this  pro- 
poHLl,  was  a  consideration  of  the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
Episcopius,  and  an  aimreheosion  of  the  effects  they  might 
produce  upon  the  muliitude.  When  all  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit  to  the  manner 
of  proceeding,  proposed  by  the  synod,  proved  ineffectual, 
they  were  excluaaa  from  that  assembly,  and  returned  home 
oom{dainii^  bitterly  of  the  rigour  and  i^justioe  with  which 
they  had  been  treated.  Their  cause  was  nevertheless  tried 
in  thar  abienee^  and.  in  conseqaence  of  a  strict  fjan>ina- 
tion  of  their  writinfn,  th^  were  promunoed  guilty  of  pea- 
tilential  errors,  and  eonoemned  as  ootruptors  of  tbe  true 
r^^ott.  niis  sentence  was  followed  by  its  natural  effects, 
which  were  the  excommunication  d  the  Arminians.  the 
suppression  of  their  religious  assemblies,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  ministers. 

Brandt,  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  '  History 
of  tbe  Reformation  in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,'  fbl. 
London,  i  720-1722,  has  given  a  very  minut  edetailof  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  successive  sessions  of  this  synod ;  they  were 
a  hunved  end  ei^ty  in  number,  and  continued  till  Mat 
SOth,  1610.  Brandt,  however,  waa  an  Arminiui,  and  though 
he  is  to  he  relied  upon  for  facts,  the  reasoning  which  he 
ooeaiionaUy  deduces  from  tbam  requires  a  oranpanson  with 
other  writers.  Maelaine  in  his  '  Notes  on  Mosbeim,*  says, 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  letters  ot  the  learned 
and  worthy  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton,  who  waa  an  impartial 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  this  ftmous  synod,  and  who 
relates  wiUi  oanaour  and  simplicity  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
All  that  appeared  unfair  to  toe  Arminians  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  synod,  has  been  collected  U^ether  in  a  Dutch 
book  entitled  '  NuUUegteo,  Mishandelingen^  ende  anhyllika 
Prooeduran  dea  Natimalm  Synodi  gebcmden  binnen  Dord- 
recht, &&' 

Of  the  disputes  which  had  prevailed  in  Holland  for  some 
years,  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  previous  to 
the  convocation  of  this  synod,  we  have  already  spokm  in 
the  account  of  Bameveldt  the  grand  pensionary,  whose  fhto 
was  sealed,  when  it  had  beau  sanotitnied  by  the  deciaion  <rf 
this  assembly.  (See  Brandt,  ut  supr. ;  Mosheim's  *  Bed. 
Hist.*  4to.  Lond.  1 765,  vol.  u.  pp.  524,  525  ;  and  '  The  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Synod  of  Dort.'  and  its  rqection  of  errors: 
traosl.  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  &c.  by  Thomas  Scott,' 
SvD.  Load.  1818.) 

The  presentation  oopy  of  the  *  Acta  Synodi  Nationalia, 
autoritate  illuatr.  etpnepotentum  DD.  Ordinum  Generalium 
Fcederati  Belgii  Provinciarum  Dordreohti  habits  anno 
HDcxTUi  et  Mpcxix,  foL  Lugd.  Bat  1620,'  formerly  belong- 
ing to  King  James  I.,  splendidly  hound  in  crimson  velvet 
and  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Uuseum.  A  wood-cut  repre- 
senting the  sitting  of  the  qmod  is  pnfixed  to  *  Judicium 
Synodi  Natimalis  xefbnnatamm  Bcdenanim  Belgicarum 
habitm  Dordvaohti.  Anno  1618  et  1619.'  *The  Collegiat 
SuAn^  of  the  Divmes  at  Gnset  BrUain  conoeroiog  tbe> 
Five  Articles  controverted  in  the  Low  Countries :  by  them 
delivered  in  the  Synod,  kbuch  6,  1610,  being  their  vote  or 
voice  ibr^^ing  the  joint  and  nublique  judgment  of  the 
Synod,'  was  published  in  Snglisa.  4ta,  Lond.  1630. 

An  Album  containing  the  signatures  of  the  different 
members  of  the  ^od  was  delivered  to  each  person  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly ;  one  of  them  was  disposed  of 
in  London  at  the  aoetion  of  Mr.  Van  Sybstein's  MSS.  in 
1825.  The  gold  medal  atnick  by  tbe  States  in  comme- 
moration of  the  synod  is  angraved  in  the  *  Histoire  Metal- 
lique  de  la  Repabliqne  de  Holbmde.  par  M.  Bixot,'  torn.  i. 
p.  ISO. 

in  the  sixth  session,  whkh  was  bsld  on  the  ISth  Novem- 
ber, 1618,  the  ^od  of  Dort  proposed  obtaining  a  tranala- 
tion  of  the  Bible  from  the  w^inal  taHa  into  Dutch,  which 
was  judged  to  be  a  necessary  work.  In  the  seventh,  and 
some  of  the  succeeding  sessions,  the  translation  was  finally 
agreed  to,  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
lators, in  the  thirteenth  aesrion,  on  the  26th  November, 
the  translators  were  appointed,  when  the  following  were 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes;  John  Bogerman,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  synod ;  William  Baudart  and  Qerson  Bucer, 
for  the  Old  Testament ;  Jacobus  Roland,  Human  Fauke- 
lius,  and  Peter  Cornelius,  for  the  New  Testament  and  Apo- 
crypha. Tbe  synod  then  chose  sxteen  super^'isors  of  the 
translation ;  and  also  resolved,  that  in  caaejsny,of  j ' 
Urioca  ihould.die  or  be  disaUed^l^ttitlkM^j 
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vitli  the  two  aiwessors,  and  the  seribei  of  ^  iTiiod,  thould 
be  empowered  to  appoint  luccesson. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  trtiulatom  of  the 
Old  Teataaent  aasemblfld  at  Leyden,  hi  1 688,  and  ib»  next 
year.  1629,  the  traiulaton  of  the  New  Testament ;  bat  as 
Haman  Faukelhis,  pastor  of  the  ohnreh  Middlebn^, 
and  Peter  Cornelius,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Enohusao,  had 
died  previous  to  theur  meeting  toge^er,  Anthony  Walieus 
and  Festus  Hommius  were  chosen  in  their  stead.  When 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  first  chi^iter  of  Ezeluel,  Gerson  Bucer  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  bis  office  by  Anthony  Thysius :  Jacobus 
Roland  also  died  when  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  advanced  to  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  completed  in  1632.  The 
supervisors  of  the  Old  Testament  met  at  Leyden,  with  the 
trannlBtora.  in  1633  ;  and  those  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1634 ;  and  the  revision  was  completed  in  October,  1635. 
The  printing  of  the  Bible  was  finished  in  1637,  when  it  ap- 
peared in  (biio  from  the  presses  of  Leyden  and  the  Hague, 
and  in  oclavo  from  the  press  of  Amsterdam.  This  is  what 
is  called  'The  Dort  Bible.*  Editions  of  it  were  soon  rapidly 
multiplied  and  extensively  circulated.  (See  Brandt,  ut 
supr.  vol.  iiL  p.  25  —  28;  Lemdeni,  Phtlokgus  ffebraio 
Mxxtut,  Diss.  X.  et  xi. ;  and  Townley's  lUtutratiotu  qf  Bibli- 
cal Liierature,  8vo.  Lond.  1821,  voL  iii.  pp.  400,  401.) 

DOT,  in  music  a  point,  or  speck,  placed  after  a  note 
or  rest,  in  order  to  make  such  note  or  rest  half  as  long 
B^n.  Thus  a  semibreve  with  a  dot  is  equal  to  three 
minima .  a  crotchet  rest  with  a  dot  is  equal  to  three 
qaaver  rests.  In  modern  music  a  double  dot  is  often  used, 
in  which  case  the  second  is  equal  to  half  of  the  first.  Tbus 
a  double  dotted  minim  is  equal  to  three  crotchets  and  a 
quaver ;  a  double*dotted  quaver  rest  is  equal  to  three  semi- 
quaver rests  and  one  ^Unmsemiqnaver  rest  Examples  ^— 
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DOTIS,  one  of  the  four  circles  of  the  county  of  Comom, 
in  north-weetem  Hungary.  Dotis  (in  Hungarian  Tata), 
the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the 
townofConiom.iB47*38'N.latand  lS''20'E.lons.  The 
town  is  situate  on  an  eminence  next  the  river  Tata,  and 
with  its  luburb,  Tortros,  yrt&ih  dgnifles  *  Lake  Town.'  as 
it  lies  mx  the  nwi^pn  of  a  narrow  hike  about  four  miles  in 
iMlgth,  oontaing  awtut  960  houses  and  8870  inhabitants. 
Between  the  two  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  cele- 
brated for  its  strength  in  former  days,  and  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans,  which  was  a  favourite  residenoe  of 
Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary.  Among  the  buildings 
of  note  are  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  very  old,  a 
Capuchin  and  a  Piarist  monastery,  the  latter  having  a 
grammsdvachool,  a  head-district  school,  a  military  hospital, 
and  sooM  warm  baths,  much  in  repute.  The  inhabitants 
ire  indostrioua,  have  several  flour  ana  saw-mills,  and  manu- 
£ieture  eoane  wooUen  elotha,  eartheuware  and  pottery, 
beer,  bed^nua,  fte.  In  the  a^junuig  village  of  Bay  is  a 
spacious  celUr,  capable  of  stowing  vny  50,000  auuns  of 
wine :  among  them  is  a  tun  which  hdds  1 4S0  aulms.  The 
Estarfa&xy  family  have  a  splendid  castle  here,  with  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  Bnglish  style.  At  St  Iv&ny,  near  Dotis, 
are  quarries  of  fine  marble  and  freestone.  There  are  vine- 
yards, laive  sheep-grounds,  and  extensive  AwMts,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Dotis,  and  much  of  the  sumunding  luid, 
are  the  propor^  of  the  Estvbfisjr  ftmily.  Ihere  are  well 
attended  annual  fairs. 

DOTTREL  [Plovkm.] 

IX>U  AY.  or  DOUAI,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
on  the  river  Scarpa,  near  where  the  canal  of  the  Haute 
Deule  meeti  it  on  the  road  fhmt  Paris  by  Peronne  and 
Cambcay  to  liUe  and  Bribes,  121  miles  from  Paris.  It  is 
108  miles  flrom  Paris  in  a  straight  line  nturth  by  east  in 
fiO*  21'  N.  lat,  and     6'  K.  lon^^ 

Douay  is  advantageoudy  situated  fiir  oommeret.  It  is 
nuTOunded  by  antient  walls,  flanked  with  towers :  the  walls 
a&rd  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  town  is  Airther  de- 
Mad  hr«S»rt  on  dm  left  bank  of  the  Soaipe.  Theana 


inelosed  by  the  walls  is  large,  and  contains  almost  as  ouot 
gardens  as  dwellings.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and 
the  town-hall,  the  church  of  St  Pierre  (Peter),  and  ihn 
arsenal,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France,  are  tb* 
principal  buildings.  The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  in 
1833  to  18,793,  are  engaged  in  manu&ctures  of  various 
kinds,  as  linens,  lace,  gauze,  cotton  goods  and  vam.  soap, 
glass,  leather,' and  reined  sugar.  A  considerable  tra&  is 
carried  on  in  flax,  woollen  cloth,  and  cattle.  There  is  every 
second  year  an  exhibition  of  the  articles  of  manufacturing 
industry ;  and  prizes  are  distributed  for  the  most  useful  ana 
ingenious  inventions  or  the  best  finished  pieces  of  work- 
manship. Medals  are  likewise  annually  distributed  by  the 
Departmental  Society  of  Agriculture,  which  bos  its  seat  in 
this  town,  not  at  Lille.  Douay  is  the  seat  of  a  cour  royale, 
which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Nord 
and  Pas  de  Calais.  It  is  also  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse> 
ment  There  are  at  Douay  an  aew/hme  univerntaire  or 
univmrsity,  a  ooti^  or  high  school,  a  school  ibr  the  artillery, 
and  a  sowol  drawing  and  music.  The  public  library 
oonsisti  of  27,000  volumes,  and  there  are  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  botanic  gurden.  and  a  eoJleotitm  of  paint- 
ings and  antiquities,  a  fbundhne  hospital,  a  theatre,  two 
other  hospitals  (one  military),  ana  a  military  prison. 

Douay  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity:  it  existed  in  the 
time  of'^  the  Romans,  and  became  under  the  counts  of 
Flanders  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Pbillippe  le 
Bel  having  a  dispute  with  the  count  of  Flanders,  possessed 
himself  of  this  town  a.d.  1297,  but  it  was  restored  to  tlie 
oounU  in  a.d.  1368  by  Charles  V.  of  France.  With  the 
rest  of  Flanders  it  passed  under  the  dominions  of  Uie  kings 
of  Spain ;  and  in  aj>.  1552  PhiUp  II.  of  Spain  founded  a 
university  here.  In  1667  Louis  XlV.  of  France  took  pos- 
session <n  Douay:  it  was  taken  in  1710  by  the  allies  under 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  but  the  French  retook  it  after 
the  Engliui  withdrew  from  Uie  coalition  against  Franco. 
The  arrondissement  it  divided  into  six  cantons,  and  se\-enty 
communes:  it  had  in  1832  a  population  of  92,750.  Much 
flax  is  grown,  and  ooal  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uie 
town. 

DOUAY  BIBLE.  [Biblb.] 

DOUBLE-BASE,  the  largest  musical  instrument  of  the 
viol  kind.  [Viol.]  In  England,  Italy,  and  France,  the 
double-base  has  three  strings,  which  are  tuned  in  fourths: 


(AMAneAwer.) 

In  Oennany  a  fiinrth  ttnng  is  wed,  tuned  a  finirth  below 
the  deepest  of  the  above. 

The  douUs-hase,  in  ftill  orchestral  pieces,  takes  the  notes 
written  for  the  violonoello.  when  not  otherwise  directed 
and  if  these  are  not  too  rapid,  but  always  gives  them  an 
octave  lower.  It  may  be  eoiuddered  as  the  foundation  ot 
the  band,  for  a  want  of  firmness  in  this  instrument  is  more 
fatal  in  its  consequences  than  unsteadiness  in  any  other. 

In  our  concerts  the  Italian  name  of  this  inatmment, 
Contra-bauo  (tx,  more  strictly,  Conirab-batn),  is  aa  fra- 
quently  employed  as  its  English  appellation. 

DOUBLE  STARS.  [Stabs,  Dodbu.1 

DOUBLOON.  pIoNKY.] 

DOUBS,  a  river  m  the  south-eaitom  part  of  France,  be- 
longing to  the  system  of  the  Rhdne.  It  riies  in  UwklUest 
rid^  of  the  Jura,  at  the  fbot  ot  Mmt  R^nm,  near  the 
villa^  of  Mouthy  in  the  department  Donbs.  and  flows 
75  miles  north-east  throi^h  the  lake  of  St  Point  and  past 
the  town  of  Fontarlier  to  the  viUage  at  CHovilier,  near 
PorentTuy,  in  Switzwland.  Here  it  nulras  a  su^en  bend, 
and  reentering  Friince,  flows  20  miles  west-fay-south  to 
the  town  of  St  HypoUte,  where  it  reoetves  a  small  tributary, 
the  Desoubre ;  below  St.  HypoUte  it  makes  another  bend, 
and  flows  nt^  and  then  north*«ast  15  miles  to  Uie  village 
of  Audincourt  where  it  again  turns  to  the  west-by-south 
and  west-south-west  and  flows  100  mileo,  past  Clerval, 
Baume-les-Dames,  Besaneon.  which  it  nearly  encircles 
[BiauffONl  and  Dole,  to  Vradun-supSafine,  where  it  joins 
the  Sadoe.  The  whde  course  of  the  Douba  is  about  210 
miles.  The  lower  part  of  its  course  ia  in  the  dqmrtmenta 
of  Jura  and  Safine  et  Loire. 

ThesonreeoftheDoubsiscDpiras;  itteUMwtlet  of  a 
nibtariaam  iwervmiD^nM^d^^^O^ 
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udttible  sur&ce ;  hot  the  Talley  through  which  it  fltms  in 
the  upper  put  of  its  course  is  narrow,  and  the  stream  re- 
ceives few  additions  until  it  reaches  Audincourt,  just  below 
which  it  receives  the  Halle.  This  part  of  its  course  is  over 
limestone ;  and  its  waters  are  partially  (in  one  oaaa,  below 
PontarliBr,  almost  entirely)  absorbed  by  the  eavities  which 
occur  in  the  rock.  Near  the  grillage  of  Morteau,  a  few  miles 
bdow  Fcmtailier,  there  is  a  &U  of  90  ft.  The  river  is  used 
Ibr  fluaxing  timbw  and  rafts  below  Audinooiut,  and  oeea- 
aonally  above  that  plaoe;  biit  the  floating  ia  subject  to 
(Aistruetion  and  danger  from  the  rocks  which  have  rotted 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  channel  of  the  river. 
It  was  fbnnerly  navigable  for  boats  only  near  the  mouth 
and  in  some  other  parts ;  now,  hy  the  fbnnation  of  the  canal 
horn  the  Rhdne  to  the  Rhine,  it  has  been  rendered  naviga- 
ble to  ClervaL  Cuts  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  parts 
where  the  river  was  very  winding,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
navigation,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  7i  to  80  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Doubs  is  much  wider  below  Clerval 
than  it  is  above  that  place;  but  it  is  not  very  wide  in  any 
part;  and  the  affluents  of  the  Doubs  are  of  little  import- 
ance. The  principal  are  the  Laudeux,  the  Loue,  60  miles 
long,  used  lor  floatiiK  timber,  the  Dorunc^  and  U»  Quiotte. 
all  which  enter  the  Doubs  on  the  left  bank. 

DOUBS)  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  fitim 
the  river  Doubs,  which  has  its  source  and  a  considerable 
part  of  its  course  within  its  boundaries.  It  is  on  the  frontier 
of  France,  and  is  bounded  on  the  aouth-esst  side  and  part  of 
the  east  side  by  Switzerland;  on  the  remainder  of  the  east 
side  it  is  hounded  hy  the  department  of  Haut  Rhin ;  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Haute  Sadne,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  department  of  Jura.  This  department  is  irregu- 
larly shaped :  its  greatest  length  is.  from  north-east  near 
MoDtbMiard  to  south-west  near  the  source  of  the  Doubs. 
76  miles:  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is  from  near  Mo  may  on  the  ugnon  to  Jougne, 
on  the  road  ftom  Pontarlier  to  Lausanne  48  miles :  the 
area  is  2111  square  miles,  being  below  tiw  average  of 
tlie  French  deiwrtments,  and  aboat  equal  to  the  joint 
areas  of  the  Engltdi  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks.  The 
population,  in  1833,  was  265,535,  not  much  more  than 
iwo-thirds  of  the  average  population  of  the  Frrach  depart- 
ments, and  rather  less  tlian  that  of  the  English  eonnty  of 
Su-sex;  the  relative  population  was  126  to  a  square  mile; 
the  average  relative  population  of  France  beii^  about  160 
to  a  square  mile,  and  that  of  England  260.  The  popula- 
tion is  very  unequally  distributed:  in  the  plains  it  is  far 
above  the  average  of  France,  but  very  thin  indeed  in  the 
mountainous  parts.  The  department  is  comprehended  be- 
tween 46°  33'  and  47°  33'  N.  tat.  and  between  5°  42'  and 
7°  h'  E.  long.  Besanfon,  the  capital,  is  205  miles  in  a 
straight  line  south-east  of  Paris ;  or  237  miles  by  the  road 
through  Provina,  Troyss.  ChStillon-sur-Seiiie,  D\jon,  and 
Ddle. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  department  is  traversed  by 
the  ridges  of  the  Juia,  which  have  a  general  direction 
north-east  and  south-west:  the  summits  of  Laumont, 
Chaumont.  Mont  Dor,  and  Rissons,  are  the  principal :  the 
last-mentioned  is  about  2170  feet  high,  and  the  highest 
point  in  the  department.  On  these  summits  no  vegetation 
appears;  they  are  composed  of  bare  rocks,  covered  with 
(now  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  slopes  of  these 
mountains  are  rocky,  with  patches  of  moss,  and  straggling 
thorns  and  hazels.  On  the  south  side  the  slopes  afford 
good  pasturage,  and  pleasant  valleys  sheltered  hy  pine 
forests:  in  some  of  the  valleys  barl^  and  oats  are  raised, 
but  the  temperature  is  too  cold  for  wheat  or  rye.  The  few 
inhabitants  of  theste  hwhlands  preserve  the  hospitality  and 
simpUci^  of  inanners  which  mark  the  people  of  a  mountain 
tract.  Between  the  higher  country  and  the  valley  of  the 
Doubs  is  a  district  of  inferior  elevation,  marked  by  a  milder 
air  and  a  more  productive  soil  than  b^ong  to  the  district 
just  noticed.  Wheat,  though  in  smalt  quantity,  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  on  some  of  the  more  fsvourable  slopes  the 
vine  is  cultivated ;  in  the  woods  the  oak  and  the  beech 
replace  ttie  pine.  Many  tracts  in  this  and  the  more  ele- 
vated region  are  marshy,  and  from  them  flow  the  principal 
streams  that  water  ttw  department.  The  plain  or  valley  of 
the  Doubs  occupies  the  rest  of  the  department;  it  ia  fertile 
and  populous. 

The  rivers  are  the  Doubs,  and  its  tributaries ;  and  the 
Oignon,  a  tiibutan  of  the  Sadne,  which,  rising  in  the 
Vowsi,  flows -sonu-imt  into  the  Slone;  it  touebai  the 
P.  a  Now  544. 


boundary  of  this  department  below  Villersexel  (Hants 
Sa6ne),  and  separates  it  through  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course  from  the  department  of  Haute  SSono.  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  DouIm  which  are  within  this  department  are, 
the  Drujon,  which  falls  into  it  tielow  Poniailier,  the  Db> 
seubte,  the  Halle,  the  Laudeux,  and  the  Loue.  The  Vaux, 
theBraine,-and  theLoison  are  feeders  of  the  Loue;  and 
the  Creuse  and  the  Cusancin  are  fevers  of  the  Laudeux. 
There  are  several  lakes,  but  none  of  any  size  except  the 
lake  of  8l  Point,  ferm^  by  the  river  Dou^  which  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  one  or  two  broad. 

The  canal  which  unites  the  navigation  of  the  Rhdne  with 
that  of  the  Rhine  traverses  this  nepartment  throughout, 
and  consists  partly  of  an  artificial  channel,  partly  of  that 
of  the  river  Doubs.  The  department  is  ill  provided  with 
roads ;  a  road  from  Paris  by  Dijon.  Besanfon.  and  Pont- 
arlier to  Lausanne  passes  th'roueh  it :  another  road  from 
B5le  and  Belfurt  to  Dole  and  Beaune  passes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Doubs  through  Baume  les  Dames  and  Be- 
san^on:  a  rond  from  Besanfon  runs  through  Quingey  to 
Pohgny,  in  the  department  of  Jura;  and  another  from 
Pontarlier  to  Salins  and  D&le,  both  in  the  department  of 
Jura:  another  road  runs  flwm  Besanfon  to  Vesoul,  in  the 
department  of  Haute  SaCne;  and  another  fhnn  Bile  to 
Clerval.  where  it  foils  in  with  the  toad  fhnu  B&le  and 
Belfort  to  Besanfon.  Hie  others  are  all  bye  roads. 

Tbe  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  consi- 
derable. There  were  formerly  silver  mines  in  Mont  Dor, 
hut  they  are  no  longer  wrought :  oxide  of  iron  is  procured 
in  abundance;  freestone  is  quarried;  and  mart,  sanu 
proper  for  making  glass,  ochre,  and  a  species  of  inflam- 
mable schistus  are  dug.   Peat  for  fuel  is  procured  in  many 

£ laces.  The  temperature  is  variable,  ana  colder  than  the 
ttitude  would  give  reason  to  expect :  the  rains  are  frequent 
and  heavy,  but  the  climate  is  not  by  any  means  unhealthy. 
The  soil  is  in  diffarent  parts  composed  of  sand,  day.  or 
marl,  or  a  combination  of  these  substances.  Wheat,  rye, 
mixed  com,  maize,  hemp,  potatoes,  pulss^  wine,  and  fruit 
are  produced  in  the  plain ;  barley,  oats,  a  Vttle  flax,  and 
timber  in  the  higher  grounds.  The  agricultural  produce, 
except  in  barley,  and  perhaps  oats  and  potatoes,  is  very  far 
below  the  average  of  France.  Oats  and  potatoes  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes :  the  Spa- 
nish oat  is  that  chiefly  cultivated.  Agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  quantity  of  horses  and  oxen  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  very  considerable:  cattle  constitute 
the  wealth  of  the  mountaineer.  The  artificial  grasses  are 
cultivated ;  trefoil  is  found  to  be  better  suited  to  the  climate 
than  either  lucerne  or  sain-fein.  There  are  extensive  com- 
mon lands,  on  which  cattle  are  fed.  Ihe  number  of  sheep 
in  tbe  department  is  comparatively  very  unalL 

The  department  is  divided  into  feur  arrondissemens  or 
sub-prefectures:  Montbeliard  in  tbe  north-east  and  east, 
population  55,642;  Pontarlier  in  the  south,  populaUon 
48,977;  Besan9on  in  the  west;  population  96,032;  and 
Baume  les  Dames, '  centre  and  north,  population  64,884. 
These  four  arrcmdissemens  are  subdivided  into  27  cantons 
and  646  communes.  The  capital,  Besanfon,  on  the  Doubs, 
has  a  population  of  24,042  for  the  town,  or  29,167  for  the 
whole  commune,  and  Baume  les  Dames,  also  on  the  Doubs. 
a  population  of  2209  for  the  town,  or  2467  for  the 
whole  commune.  [Bauke  ;  Besah^on.]  Ctf  the  other 
towns  we  subjoin  some  account 

Montbeliard  is  on  tbe  little  river  Halle,  just  before  its 
junction  with  the  Doubs.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
smalt  principidity ;  it  is  now  a  thriving  and  industrious 
town,  the  capital  of  an  artuidisaement.  It  is  pleasantly 
situ^ed  in  the  valln  which  separates  the  ridges  of  tbe  Jura 
fhnn  those  of  tbe  Vosges,  ana  is  summndea  by  vineyards. 
It  is  well  built,  and  adorned  by  several  fountains.  An 
anttent  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Mont- 
beliard, and  in  which  the  archives  of  theur  principality  are 
still  preserved,  commands  the  town:  it  now  serves  as  a 

E risen  and  a  barrack  for  the  gendarm^e.  The  market- 
ouse  (bdtimmt  de*  kallaf)  and  tbe  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  has  a  roof  85  feet  long  by  S3  broad  without  pillars  to 
sustain  it,  are  the  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice.  The 
inhabitants  amounted,  in  1832,  to  4671  for  the  town,  or 
4767  for  the  whole  commune:  they  manufeclure  watch 
movements,  watchmatLcrs*  files,  cotton  j'am,  hosiery,  woollen 
cloths,  kerse^merei,  and  leather:  they  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Switxertand.  The  arrondisseinent  (tf  Mont 
b«liard  is  dtitiscuiilied  by  tfai^iH^f^ttM^^tiyk^^Sw 
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•boiUr  to  those  carried  on  in  the  town  itself;  with  the  addi- 
tioB  of  Bxw  monuftotories,  glass-houses,  paper-mills,  and 
Qil-ntills.  The  number  of  tan-yards  is  greai  in  every  part 
tf  the  department^  but  especiauy  in  this  arrondissement. 

Pontarlier  is  on  the  DouM.  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
36  miles  toulh-south-east  of  Besan^n,  oy  the  road  through 
Omans.  It  is  near  a  natural  pass  from  France  into  Swit- 
zerland, kno^rn  to  the  antients,  and  defended  hv  a  fort 
(the  Fortof  Joux)  on  the  pyramidal  aurorait  of  Mont  Joux. 
This  fort  of  Joux  was  the  place  of  the  confinement  and  death 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  Haytian  chief.  Pontarliw 
has  been  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  Ariolica  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  Abiolica  of  the  Theodosian 
Table ;  but  the  soundness  of  his  opinion  has  been  disputed : 
the  most  antient  reoords  give  it  the  names  of  Pontalia, 
Pons  ^lii,  Pons  Arleti,  and  Pons  Arim.  Until  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  were  two  a^acent  towns,  Pbntarlier 
and  Morieux,  but  they  now  form  only  one.  It  baa  be«n 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  last  time  in  17S4.  It  is 
well  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  antient  wall,  but  not 
fortlQed.  There  are  a  library,  a  hiftb  school,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  fine  ranf^e  of  barracks  fur  cavalry.  The  popu- 
lation has,  from  the  increase  of  trade,  doubled  in  the  last 
forty  years:  the  inhabitants,  in  1832.  amounted  to  4248  for 
tbe  town,  or4707forthewbolecommune:  they  manufacture 
steel,  bar  iron,  iron  and  steel  gooi%  of  various  finds  (among 
tbem  are  cannon,  nails,  steel  wire,  and  watch  and  clock  move- 
mentsX  porcelain,  and  calicoes :  there  is  a  copper  foundery, 
at  which  are  made  church  bells  and  cylinders  for  printing 
calicoes:  there  are  also  tui-yards  and  p^wr-mills.  A 
great  quantity  of  extraot  of  wormwood  is  maoe  here  every 
year.  Among  the  nativea  of  Pontaiiier  waa  General 
a*Ar^n,  the  contriver  of  the  floating  batteries  at  the  siege 
oC  Gibraltar,  in  1 782.  [AB90N.]  The  neigbbourhood  of 
Pontarlier  produces  excellent  cheese. 

Ornans  is  screntara  miles  from  Besancon.  in  the  arron- 
dissement of  Beaanoon,  on  the  road  to  Pontarlier.  It  is 
walled :  neu  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle : 
there  are  a  fino  hospital  and  a  public  library.  The  in- 
habitants in  1832  amounted  to  2858  for  the  town,  or  3982 
for  the  whole  commune :  they  manufacture  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leatlier,  some  paper,  cheese,  and  extract  of  worm- 
wood. Immediately  round  the  town  cherries  are  cidtivated 
in  great  quanti^ ;  and  an  excellent  ktrsehwaaia'  is  prepared 
from  them.  Th*  n«tg^bowhood  of  Omana  abounds  with 
natural  curioaitiea;  as  the  grottos  of  Baunuuohai^  Bon- 
nevaux.  HouUiier,  and  CbAtaauTisux.  the  CMcadea  of 
Mouthier,  and  the  well  of  Keme,  whidi.  when  the 
overflow  their  banks,  is  filled  with  a  muddy  water  that  riies 
in  it,  flows  over  the  top,  and  inundates  the  valley  in  which 
the  well  is  situated:  on  these* occasions  it  throws  up  a 
number  of  fishes. 

Beside  the  foregoing,  there  are  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Montb61iard  the  towns  of  Blamont,  near  the  Doubs,  and 
St.  Hypolite,  or  Hippolyte,  on  that  river.  Blamont  is  a 
fortified  town,  but  is  very  small.  The  inbabilants  manu- 
factured,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  fire- 
arms, cannon,  iron  wire,  and  paper:  we  have  no  later 
account  At  St.  Hypolite  hard-wares  are  made  and  cheese. 
There  are  many  iron  &ctories  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
town  is  in  a  TsUey,  immediately  surrouDded  with  vine- 
covered  hills,  backed  by  mountains  covered  with  wood. 
Near  St  Hypolite  is  a  curious  caTwn,  between  eighty  and 
ninety  feet  high,  which  penetrates  horizontally  the  per- 
pondleulftT  &ce  of  a  rock:  the  name  of  the  cavern, '  he 
Chfiteau  de  la  Roche,'  is  derived  from  an  antient  castle  at 
the  entrance,  which  was  ruined  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  ruins  still  remain.  Audincourt,  a 
village  on  the  Doubs,  has  a  population  of  1000 :  tlie  inha- 
bitants manufacture  iron  gooos  and  cotton  yam.  Mandeure, 
another  village  in  the  arrondissement,  is  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town,  Epamanduorum.  There  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  medals  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  dug  up.  At  the  villue  of  Herimoncourt  .are  manu- 
Aotnred  WDod«n  screws,  and  eloek  and  w^di  morenwuts: 
wooden  soreva  ara  made  at  Dampierre. 

In  the  airondtssement  of  Baume  lea  Dames  are  the  towns 
of  Uorval  on  the  Doubs,  Bougemont,  and  Passavaat.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bougemont  are  enga^d  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  goods :  at  ClentO.  the  Doub£  by  the  junetion  of  the 
Rhdne  and  Rhine  Canal,  becomes  navigable.  In  the  arron- 
dissament  of  Beianfon  are  the  towns  of  Qningey  and  Vil- 
iafau.  Qttingvy  ia  a  tewo  of  lets  timn  tOM.liUMdHtMits. 


who  are  engaged  in  the  manufiuiture  of  iron  goods.  There 
is  an  aiitiont  caaUe,  onos  the  residence  of  the  oonnta  of 
Bourgogne ;  and  near  the  town  is  a  cavern,  adorned  with  a 
variety  <^  congelaiioni.  Near  Bouseiire^  which  is  not  far 
from  Quittgey,  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  consisting  of  a  auite 
of  apartments,  extending  above  half  a  mile  in  lengtn. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Pontulier  are  the  towns  of 
Roohejean  and  Morteau  on  the  Doubs,  La  Riviere  on  the 
Drujon,  and  Jongne  on  the  border  of  Switzerland.  At 
Rocbejean  are  smelting  houses  for  pig  iron  and  cast  iron, 
tan  yards,  and  a  saw  yard ;  and  at  La  Riviere  are  a  saw 
yard  and  a  linseed-oil  milt   At  the  village  of  Levier,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  good  deal  of  cheese  is  made  ■  near 
the  village  ia  a  pit,  the  depth  of  which  is  imknown ;  ii 
appears  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  caverns  on  difierea 
levels :  it  is  uaed  as  a  reoeptwile  for  the  carcases  of  animal 
and  other  ntfhae.  Two  dogs  which  had  by  wcidsnt  fbllen 
into  one  of  the  caverns  lived  for  a  long  time  on  the  bodies 
thus  disposed  of,  and  brought  forth  younr  befbre  th^  were 
discovered  and  rescued.   The  village  of  Mont  Benoit  (Be 
nedict),  on  the  Doubs,  has  a  handsome  (^thic  church, 
formerly  the  conventual  church  of  a  considerable  abbey 
which  existed  here.   The  neighbouring  village  of  Remon- 
not  has  for  its  church  a  remarkable  cave. 

The  department  of  Doubs  sends  four  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  it  forms,  with  the  department  ot 
Haute  Sadna,  the  diocese  of  the  Drchbishop  of  Besancon. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  or  Supreme: 
Court  of  Besanoon,  and  in  the  sixth  military  division,  01 
which  the  beaa-quarters  are  at  Besancon.  Education  ia 
more  general  in  this  department  tiian  in  almost  any  othor 
in  France:  there  ia  one  boy  at  school  for  every  eleven 
persons. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  tall,  robust,  und 
healthy ;  sober,  economical,  gentle,  willing  to  oblige,  hos- 
pitable, and  true  to  their  woid,  but  untaught  and  credukiua 
those  of  the  plain  are  neither  so  robust,  nor  tempmte,  nor 
obliging.  This  department  is  part  of  the  former  county  01 
Bourgogne,  or  Frauche  Comte.  {Diciionnaire  Vfiirerscl 
de  la  France  ;  Malte  Brun  ;  Dupin,  Forces  Prodtietivts  tic 
la  France ;  Dictionnaire  Geographique  Unt'verseL) 

DOUCHE.  [Batrinq.] 

DOUCKER.  [DiTBU.] 

DOUGLAS  FAMILY.  This  famay  derives  iu  name 
£ram  certain  lands  on  the  Douglas  or  Black  water,  in  the 
shire  of  I^nark,  which  v&6  granted  out  about  the  middle 
of  the  tweUUi  century  by  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  to  one 
Theobald,  a  Fleming  whose  son  was  thence  called  William 
de  Douglas. 

William  married  a  sister  of  Friskin  de  Kordal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moray,  and  had  several  children,  aU  of  ivhum. 
except  the  eldest,  settled  in  the  north.  Brice,  the  sucoikI 
son,  becamo  bishop  of  Moray ;  Alexander,  the  third  son, 
became  sheriff  of  Elgin ;  and  their  sister,  Margaret,  married 
Hervev  de  Keith,  great  mareschal  of  the  kingdom. 

Archenbald,  the  eldest  son.  married  one  of  the  daughters 
and  co-heiresses  of  Sir  John  de  Crawford,  of  Crawford,  and 
had  two  sons,  William  and  Andrew,  each  of  whom  bad  two 
sons  likewise.  WiUiam's  eldest  son  married  a  sister  o^ 
Lord  Abemethy,  but  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  some  time  governor  of  the  caatle  of  Berwick. 
Andrew's  eldest  son  married  the  only  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  and  bad  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Loudon,  so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  bis  cousin,  '  the  good  Sir 
James,'  one  of  the  chief  associates  of  Bruce  iu  achieving  the 
iudepwdenoe  of  his  country.  He  was  made  a  knight 
banneret  under  the  royal  standard  at  Bannockbum,  where 
he  commanded  the  centre  division  of  the  Scottish  van.  He 
died  in  a  contest  with  the  Saracens  when,  in  fulfilment  o^ 
the  trust  committed  to  him,  he  was  on  his  way  to  depoait 
the  heart  of  Bruce  in  the  Holy  Land. 

William  de  Douglas,  some  time  governor  (tf  Edinburgh 
Castle,  was  a  natunl  son  of  Sir  James  of  Loudon,  whose 
etdest  lawfbl  son,  also  William  de  Douglas,  had  the  earldom 
of  Athol  conferred  upon  him  on  the  deaUi  of  John  Camp- 
bell without  issue ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  resuried  the 
title,  and  gave  a  chuter  of  the  eorldun  to  Robert,  iwd  high 
steward  of  Scotland.  This  WUliam  de  Douglas  was  Ion) 
of  Liddiadale,  and  though  himself '  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
as  he  was  oalled,  is  to  be  particularly  distinguished  from 
Sir  William  Douglas,  the  knight  of  Liddisdal^  natural  so* 
of  the  seed  Si.  J«.^g.^||g  J^^K^*!*^  Ion* 
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tnotism,  ana  even  of  humanity  itself,  he  outlived ;  for  being 
hurt  at  Ramsay  of  Dalwolse/s  appointment  to  the  sheriff 
ship  of  RoxbutWh,  he  vaited  nis  opportunity,  and  came  upon 
the  brave  and  virtuous  Ramsay  with  an  armed  band, 
Tounded  him,  and  dragged  him  away  to  Hermita^  castle. 
There  Douglas  immured  his  imoffendinr  vietim,  nint  with 
thirst*  and  with  his  rankling  wounds,  tilU  after  a  period  of 
seventeen  days'  suffering,  death  at  lenj^h  terminated  his 
existence.  The  gDvernmenl  of  the  country  was  in  such  a 
state  at  the  time,  that  the  king  not  only  could  not  avenge 
the  outrage,  but  was  obliged  to  pardon  the  relentless  mur- 
derer, and  moreover  to  put  him  into  the  vacant  sheriffship. 
He  at  last  died  by  the  lund  of  an  assaatn  at  the  luiase  of 
Douglas. 

The  good  Sir  James  had  another  natural  son,  whom  we 
shall  mention  presently,  but  having  no  lawful  issue,  he  wiks 
succeeded  b^  his  brothers,  Hugh  and  Archibald,  the  latter  of 
whura  married  the  daughter  of  John  Cumyn.  of  Badenoch, 
by  Marjory,  sister  of  John  Baliol,  kine  of  Scotland,  and 
had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  Whom,  William,  inherited  the 
family  estates,  and  became  earl  of  Douglas,  in  which  cha- 
racter we  find  him  lord  justiciar  of  Lothian  the  year 
in  which  King  Robert  II.  ascended  the  throne.  He  was 
thrice  married.  He  married  first  a  daughter  of  the  twelfth 
earl  of  Mar,  and  in  her  ri^t  was  styled  earl  of  Douglas 
and  Mar.  His  son  James,  second  earl  of  Douglas  and 
Mar,  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Robert  II., 
but  lea\'ing  no  surviving  male  issue,  the  earldom  of  Mar 
devolTed  on  his  sister,  and  the  earldom  of  Douglas  on  Ar- 
chibald Douglas,  the  natural  son  of  the  rood  Sir  James 
above  alluded  to,  by  special  settlement.  This  Archibald, 
third  earl  of  Douglas,  styled  from  his  great  prowess  '  Ar- 
chibald the  Grim,'  had  himself  a  natural  son,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  King  Robert  II. 

Will  iam,  the  first  earl  of  Douglas,  had  no  children  by  his 
second  marriage.  By  his  third  marriage,  which  was  with 
the  Lady  Margaret,  sister  and  heir  of  the  third  earl  of  Angus, 
be  bad  a  son,  George,  who  obtained,  on  his  mother's  resig- 
nation, a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Angus.  He  also  got  a 
grant  of  the  sheriffship  of  Roxburgh,  and  is  found  in  that 
ollice  anno  1398.  Tne  previous  year  he  married  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  King  Robert  111. 

Sir  John  Douglas,  who  gallantly  defended  the  castle  of 
Lochleven  against  the  Bnglish  in  the  minority  of  David  II., 
was  a  younger  brother  of  William,  lord  of  Liddisdale,  above 
mentioned.  He  had  several  children,  three  of  whom  only 
however  we  shall  here  notice,  James,  Henrv,  and  John. 
The  last  of  these  married  Mariota,  daughter  of  Reginald  do 
Clieyne,  oo-justiciar  of  Scotland  beyond  the  Grampiana, 
with  John  de  Vaux.  Sir  Henry  married  a  niece  of  King 
Robert  II.,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  who  married  a  grand- 
daugbter  of  the  same  king.  Sir  James,  the  eldest,  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  the  lord  of  Liddisdale,  in  the  lordship  of 
Dalkeith  and  his  other  extensive  possessions.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  a  sister  of  King 
Robert  II.  His  eldest  son,  by  his  first  marriage,  married 
a  daughter  of  King  Robert  III.,  and  had  a  grandson,  who 
married  Johanna,  daughter  of  King  Jamt^  L,  and  relict 
of  James,  third  earl  of  Angus,  and  Wis  on  the  ]  4th  March, 
1457-8,  created' earl  of  Morton. 

We  have  thus  three  earls  <^  the  House  of  Doiwlas:  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  the  earl  of  Morton. 

Archibald  IV.,  earl  of  Douglas,  eldest  son  of  Archibald 
ibe  Grim,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Robert  III., 
and  by  her  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  in  the  life- 
time of  bis  father  was  styled  earl  of  Wigton.  On  the  death 
of  King  James  I.  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, and  the  next  year  raado  lieutenant-general  of  the 
realm.  His  two  sons,  particularly  William,  the  young  earl 
ofDouglas.  despising  tbo  autbority  of  an  infant  prince,  and 
encouraged  by  the  divisions  which  arose  among  the  nobility, 
cn,-cted  a  sort  of  independent  power  within  the  kingdom, 
and  forbidding  the  vassals  of  the  house  to  acknowledge  any 
other  authority,  created  knights,  appointed  a  privy  council, 
and  assumed  all  the  exteriors  of  royalty.  They  were  both 
it  leniftb  bow«*er  beheaded,  and  the  earldom  of  Dou^aa 
paued  to  a  gimnd-unele  whose  eldest  son  married  his 
cousin,  the  &tt  moid  of  Galloway,  and  restored  the  house 
to  its  fiumer  qilendour.  He  became  heutenant-general  of 
the  'kingdoM,  and  no  loss  ibrmidable  to  the  crown  than 
lu  lut  iu  his  iiunily  who  held  that  high  omee.  But  this 


poww  pnnred  his  ruin,  and  d^ng  without  hsub,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  in  whom  this  great  branelk  Ot. 
the  house  of  Douglas  was  cat  down  and  overthrown  for 
treason. 

Archibald  V.,  earl  of  Angus,  great-grandson  of  WilUam, 
first  earl  ofDouglas,  through  George,  who  obtained  the  earl- 
dom of  Angus  on  his  mother's  resignation  as  above  men- 
tioned, was  some  time  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and  on 
the  death  of  Argyle  xfu  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  continued  till  149S,  when  he  resigned. 
He  Was  commonly  called  *  the  Great  Barl  of  Angus and, 
aecordii^  to  the  hutorian  of  his  house,  was '  a  man  eveiy  way 
accomplished  both  for  mind  and  body.'  Gawin,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  the  translator  of  Virgil,  was  his  third  son  by  his 
first  marriage,  which  was  with  a  daughter  of  the  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  Scotltnd.  The  bi^op's  two  elder  brotiien» 
George,  master  of  Ai^s,  and  Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Glenbervie,  foil  on  iho  fond  field  of  Flodden;  and  their 
fother,  the  old  earl,  who  had  in  vain  dlssuad«I  the  Ui^ 
from  the  ruinous  enterprise,  bending  under  the  calamity,  re- 
tired into  Galloway,  and  soon  after  died.  Sir  ArebibMd 
Douglas  of  Kilspindie,  the  earl's  son  by  a  second  marriage, 
was  made  lord  treasurer  of  Scotland  towards  the  end  ofuie 
year  I5i6,  by  king  Sames  V.,  who  used  to  style  him  his 
*  Grey  Steil and  the  next  year  we  find  Archibald  VI.,  earl 
of  Angus,  eldest  son  of  tne  deceased  Geoi^,  master  of 
Angus,  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  This  Archi- 
bald, the  sixth  earl  of  Angus,  married  Maigaret  of  England, 
queen  dowager  of  James  IV.,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter, 
who  became  the  nutber  of  Henry,  lord  Uwnley,  husband 
of  Muy  queen  of  Scots,  and  fiimer  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land. His  hroOier,  Sir  George,  was  fbrteitod  m  hu  AD, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  James's  reign  in  exile  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  their  sister  Jean  was  burnt  as  a  witch  on  tho 
castle  hill  of  Edinbui^h.  The  son  of  Sir  George  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  seventh  earl  of  Angus ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  the  eighth  earl,  commonly  called  '  the  Good  Earl  of 
Angus,'  without  male  issue.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glen- 
bervie, great-grandson  of  Archibald  the  great  earl,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom,  and  bad  soon  afterwards  a  charter 
tcom  king  James  V.,  confirming  all  the  anticnt  privileges 
of  the  Douglas,  namely,  to  have  the  first  vote  in  council,  to 
be  the  king's  lieutenant,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  army  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  to  carry  the  crown  at  coronations. 

The  seventh  earl  of  Angus  had  a  younger  brother,  who 
became  fourth  earl  of  Morton,  and  was  the  fkmous  Regent 
Morton.  He  was  condenmed  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
Damley,  and  was  executed  by  the  mtidm,  ftn  instrument 
which  he  himself  introduced  into  Scotland. 

Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie  above  mentioned 
conveyed  tho  lands  of  Glenbervie  to  a  younger  son.  His 
eldest  son  became  tenth  carl  of  Angus ;  and  the  son  of  the 
latter  was  in  1633  created  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  same 
year  in  wliieh  another  branch  of  the  Douglas  family  was 
advanced  to  be  eari  of  Queensberry.  Archibald,  eldest  son 
of  the  first  marquis  of  I>ouglas,  officiated  as  lord  high  cham- 
berlain at  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  II.,  and  was  there- 
upon created  earl  of  Ormond.  His  younger  brother  William 
had  been  some  years  before  created  earl  of  Selkirk ;  but 
marrying  afterwards  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  he  was 
oh  her  grace's  petition  created  duke  of  Hamilton  fix  Ufo, 
and  a  new  patent  of  the  earldom  of  Selkirk  issued  in  fbxanr 
of  his  younger  sons,  two  of  whom  were  themselves  also  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage.  The  third  marquis  of  Douglas  was 
advanced  to  be  duke  of  Douglas;  but  on  his  death  the 
dukedom  bccnme  extinct,  and  the  marquisate  devolved  on 
the  seventh  duke  of  Hamilton.  His  grace  was  one  of  the 
party  to  the  great  'Douglas  cause,*  tne  subject  of  which 
was  the  Douglas  estates ;  but  these  were  ultimately  aivardcd 
to  his  opponent,  who  becoming  entitled  to  the  estates,  as- 
sumed tne  name  and  arms  of  Douglas,  and  in  1790  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  boron  Douglas  of  Douglas  castle, 
in  the  shire  of  Lanark. 

The  year  following,  Georsre,  16lb  eal'l  of  Morton,  was  en- 
rolled among  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  as  baron  Douglas  ot 
Lochleven.  The  third  earl  of  Queensberry  had  previouslv 
been  raised  to  a  marquisate  and  dukedom ;  and  the  fuurtb 
duke  of  Queensberry,  ^\'ho  -n-as  also  third  earl  of  Marcb, 
made  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  baron  Douglas  of 
Amesbury;  but  on  the  death  of  his  grace  in  1810,  the 
English  barony,  conferred  upon  himself,  and  the  earVom 
of  March,  conferred  upon  nis[jpe4&iy^^J^pircd ;  wl^ 
the  dukedom  de\'olvea  on  the  duke  of  Buccleuca.  and  the 
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engiMl  peenga  <ie8oaid0d  to  the  pment  muquu  of 
QneensbraTy.   

DOUGLAS,  GAWIN,  was  born  in  the  year  1474  or 
1475,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Archibald,  sixth  earl  of  Aogus, 
lurnamcd  Bell-4he-Cat  (Scott's  Marmian,  canto  vt.,  tX. 
xi.)  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he  received  the  best 
edacation  which  &rotland  and  France  could  give.  He  ob- 
tained sueeeariTdy  the  proroatahip  of  the  ooIl^;iate  ehucch 
of  St.  GiWa,  E£nbur^  and  the  leetorsfaip  of  Heriot 
dmreh.  He  was  thm  made  abbot  of  Aberfinthiek*  and 
lastly,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  but  his  elevation  to  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  St  Andrews  was  prevented  by  the  pope.  In 
1513  some  political  intrigues  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
England,  where  he  was  fiivourabl;  rec^ved  by  Henry  VIIL 
He  died  of  the  pla^ein  1521  or  1522,  at  the  Savty,  where 
he  had.resided  durmg  the  whole  of  his  stay. 

In  his  early  years  he  translated  Ovid*s  '  Art  of  Love,* 
and  00  ID  posed  two  allegorical  poems, '  King  Hart*  and  *  the 
Palace  of  Honour:*  but  be  is  best  and  most  deservedly 
known  by  his  translation  of  Virgirs  *  ^neid,*  which,  with 
Jie  thirteenth  book  by  Mapheus  V^ius,  was  produced  in 
)SI3.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  an  original  prolocue,  some' 
of  which  give  lively  and  simple  descriptmns  of  soenny, 
written  in  a  maiuierwhich  proves  tbehr  auUur  to  have  been 
possMsad    cMisiderable  poetical  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  W(H-k  (p.  36U,  ed.  of  1553),  he  informs 
OS  that  *  compilet  was  this  work  Virgilean*  '  in  eighteen 
moneths  space,'  for  two  months  wheieof  he  '  wrote  never 
one  word.*   He  is  also  f^olicitous  that  his  readers  should 

 •  remd  lekl,  ud  take  (tood  tnt  in  tioM 

Tb«7  neither  bmoI  nor  niamMr*  hU  Thjne;* 

Wfabh  nninds  us  of  Chaucer's  address  to  his  book — 

'So  pray  I  Gtod  Ibat  bom  nUwrite  Uim, 
Nor  tbM  nbnetie  for  debnll  of  touxno.' 

Tliose  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  Dou^as  for 
themselves,  will  find  his  language  not  near  so  dilbrent 
from  our  own  as  might  be  imagined  from  a  cursory  glance 
at  tile  pages.  The  chief  difference  consicts  in  the  spelling 
and  the  accent,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  borne,  as  in 
Chuieer,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  present  pro- 
nunciation of  French ;  at  least  without  some  such  supposition 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  scan  either.  (Wartui*s/r»<. 
Engl.  Poetrv  (who  givea  copious  axtnets;.  and  A'o;.  Brit., 
art  '  Douc:Us.*j 

IX)UGLAS.   [Man,  lau  or.] 

DOUR.  [HAiifAULi.] 

DOURA.  or  DURRA.  [Soeohvm  tudoare.] 
DOURO  in  Portuguese,  Duero  in  Spanish,  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  Peninsula,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Ur- 
Dion  in  the  north  part  of  the  province  of  Soria  in  Old  Cas- 
tile. I*,  flnt  flows  southwards,  passing  by  the  town  of  Soria, 
then  turr<  to  the  west,  through  th»  provinces  of  Burgos, 
Valladolio,  and  Zamoia,  and  raeeivas  numerous  affluents 
both  from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  prindpal  of  which 
are,  1.  the  Pisuerga.  which  rises  in  ihe  Asturian  mountains, 
and  after  receiving  the  Alanzon  from  Bui^os  and  the  Car- 
t>ion  from  l^Iencia,  passes  by  Valladolid,  and  enters  the 
Duuro  above  Tordesiilas;  2.  the  Seguillo,  also  from  the 
north,  passes  by  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  and  joins  the  Douro 
above  Zaraora ;  3.  the  Esla.  a  large  stream,  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Leon,  and  enters  the  Douro  below  Zamora. 
After  receiving  the  Esla,  the  Douro  reaches  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  for  about  fifty 
miles  marks  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca in  Spain,  and  that  of  T^s  os  Montes  in  Portugal. 
Id  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  first  the  Tonnes,  a  con- 
sideiable  stream,  from  the  south-east,  which  rises  in  the 
lofty  Sierra  de  Credos,  and  passes  by  Salamanca,  and  then 
further  south  the  Agueda,  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
Douro  then  turns  again  to  tbe  west,  and  orosaes  the  north 
part  of  Portugd,  markino;  the  limits  between  the  provinces 
of  Tras  os  Montes  and  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  on  its  north 
bank,  and  the  province  of  Beira  on  its  south  bank.  Tbe 
principal  affluents  of.  tbe  Douro  in  Portugal  are  tbe  Coa 
from  the  south,  and  ^e  Sabor  and  Tamega  from  tbe  north. 
The  Douro  passes  by  tbe  towns  of  Lamego  and  Oporto,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  below  tbe  latter  city,  of  which  it  forms 
the  harbour.  The  whole  course  of  the  Douro  with  its  wind- 
ings is  nearly  500  miles,  through  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  ftatile  regions  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

DOUW,  GERARD,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1613.  In 
i»22  be  was  put  by  his  father,  a  glazier,  to  study  drawing 
Utt^  Bwtholomow  Dolcndo,  an  engraver,  with  whom  he 


remained  «ghteen  months.   He  afterwards  received  who 

instruetions  of  Peter  Kouwboom,  a  painter  on  glass,  and 
learned  his  art  so  well  that  he  proved  of  great  advantage  lo 
his  father.  The  latter,  however,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  in- 
curred by  mounting  to  his  work  at  church  windows,  mado 
him  study  painting  instead,  and  the  illustrious  Rembrandt 
Was  chosen  for  the  lad's  master.  From  that  great  painter 
Gerard  learned  the  maMery  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro;  but 
he  diffored  eutiiily  fimn  his  teacher  in  his  manner  of  paint- 
ing. Iiistead(^growing-bolderandrough«inhishaiidlin^  as 
he  grew  olde^  Mbecanie  note  and  more  delicate  in  his  fimsh, 
elaborating  everything  which  he  touched  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite deucacy  and  minutMwss,  in  *o  much  that  the  threads 
of  brocades,  and  of  fine  carpets  are  expressed  even  in  his 
smallest  paintings.  Nothing  escaped  his  eye  nor  his  pencil. 
And  yet  with  all  his  elaboration  of  detail  bis  pictures  are 
powerful  in  effect,  and  harmonious  and  brilliant  in  colour 
He  was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  own  toots,  that  he  might 
have  them  of  the  requisite  fineness. 

Gerard  Douw  has  been  charged  with  excessive  slowness 
in  finishing ;  and  some  anecdotes  are  told  in  proof  of  it. 
Sandrart  says,  that  he  once  visited  Gerard's  study  in  com- 
pany with  wmboocio^  and  on  their  both  expressing  their 
admiration  of  a  certain  miniature  broom-handle  iu  one  of 
bis  pictures,  he  said,  that  be  should  spend  three  more  da}» 
upon  it,  before  he  left  it.  It  is  said  that  his  sitters  weru 
so  wearied  by  bis  dilatoriness,  and  disgusted  by  the  troub- 
scriptsof  their  jaded  faces,  which  he  faithfblly  put  upon  the 
canvass,  that  others  were  deterred  from  sitting,  and  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  abandon  portrait-painting.  But  Karel  de  Moor, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  his,  averred  that  he  was  not  so 
slow  as  had  been  asserted ;  and  the  number  of  his  pictures 
tends  to  corroborate  his  statement.  Douw  got  excellen: 
prices  for  his  paintings ;  generally  from  600  to  lOOOflorins- 
and  Sandrart  infor^is  us  tnat  Spierlng,  a  gentleman  of  tb*t 
Hague,  paid  him  an  annual  salary  of  1000  florins,  for  tfa>i 
mere  right  of  refusal  of  all  the  pictures  he  painted,  at  tlie 
highest  price  be  could  obtain.  Gerard  Douw  died  in  1680 
The  most  fkmous  among  his  pupils  was  Mieris.  His  ptc* 
tii;es  are  in  all  great  coUectioiu.  (A^enville;  StndrarL) 

DOVE.  [C0LVHBID&] 

DOVEDALB.  [Derbtsrirx.] 

DOVER,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  aborough  and  market- 
town,  having  separate  jurisdiction,  in  tbe  eastern  division 
of  tbe  county  of  Kent,  16  miles  south-east  by  south  from 
Canterbury  and  72  east-south-east  from  London.  Dover  is 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  >*alley  fonrn^ 
by  a  depression  in  the  chalk  hilb,  which  here  present  a  trans- 
verse section  to  the  sea.  This  depression  runs  into  tbe  inte- 
rior for  several  miles,  and  forms  tne  basin  of  a  small  stream. 

Dover  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Dwyr,  from  dwl^rrha 
(a  steep  place),  or  from  dwr  (water),  thro  being  a  small 
stream  in  the  valley  at  the  extremity  of  which  Dover  stands. 
By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Dubris,  whence  Dover. 

From  its  proximity  to  the  continent,  Dover  has  for  manr 
years  been  tbe  usual  port  of  embarkation  for  passengers 
cooing  both  from  and  toEn;;land.  [Calais.]  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  emperor  Charles  V.  landed  here,  and 
Henry  on  that  occasion  contributed  a  large  sum  for  the 
erection  of  a  pier,  wbioh  was  subsec^uently  completed  in 
tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  castle,  which  is  on  tbe  northern 
side  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  con- 
structed by  the  Romans.  The  southern  heights  of  Dover 
were  originally  strongly  fortified  during  the  mte  war.  and 
extend  in  a  semicircle  as  fkr  as  the  famous  Shakspeare's 
Cliffy  so  called  from  the  celebrated  scene  in  '  King  heai* 

The  boundaries  of  the  present  borough,  in  nldition  to 
the  old  borough,  include  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Buckland. 
and  comprise  a  population  of  15,296  persons;  1631  were 
registered  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  The  bo- 
rough sends  two  members  to  jpariiament.  It  appears  from 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Report  to  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther there  are  onv  charters.  A  cAirt  of-reoord  is  held  three 
times  a  week.  Tbe  general  sessions  are  held  three  times  a 
rear  before  the  recorder  and  other  justices.  There  was  k 
nundred  court,  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  one  street  about  a  mile  long,  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  valley.  A  theatre  and  assembly-noin 
were  erected  in  1790.  Tbe  town  is  now  considered  a 
feshionable  watering-place,  and  possesses  every  convenience 
for  sea-bathing.  Many  handsome  houses  have  recently 
been  built  fbr  the  accommodation  cf^visitors  in  khe  aeason. 
The  brtbour  is  aot  my  i0^iiyt>^t\ctBti]fctil^ma  ships 
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ct  500  toos,  and  is  prineipalljr  used  for  sailing  and  steam 
packets  to  France.  It  has  now  for  some  years  (1837)  been 
undei^ng  repairs  and  improvements,  but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  it  can  ever  be  made  a  good  port.  Some  corn 
IS  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exported  to  London  ; 
and  there  are  some  paper-mills  near  the  town.  The  mar- 
ket days  are  Wedn^ay  and  Saturday.  An  annual  fair  is 
held  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

There  are  two  ohurcbes,  St  James**  and  St.  Hary^s ;  the 
former  wortli  145^1,  the  latter  2872.  p&r  annum ;  as  vdl  a^ 
a  new  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Society 
of  Frieodd,  Independents,  Wedeyan  HeUiodists,  Unitarians, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  A  charity-school  for  boys  and  ^Is 
was  founded  in  1789;  it  has  received  various  donations, 
and  in  1820  a  new  building,  capable  of  containing  200  boys 
and  300  girls,  was  erected.  The  hospital  of  SlBuiv,  after- 
wards called  the  Haison-Dieu,  was  founded  in  the  13th 
Henry  III.  by  Hubert  de  Bui^h,  eari  of  Kent  aiul  ehief 
justice  of  Enffland.    [Cinque  Ports.] 

DOVETAIL,  a  term  in  Joinery.  A  dovetail  is  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  foshioned  into  the  fan-like  form  of  a  dove's 
tail,  and  let  into  a  corresponding  hoUow  of  another  piece  of 
wood.  Dovetails  are  either  exposed  or  «>ncealed;  'con- 
cealed dovetailing  is  of  two  kinds,  ^iped  and  mitred.' 
(N'iebotson*s  Diet.) 

DOVRAFIELD.  [Norway.] 

DOWER  (Law)  is  that  part  of  the  husband's  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  which  come  to  the  wife  upon  his 
death,  not  by  force  of  any  contract  expressed  or  implied  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  by  operation  of  law,  to  be  completed  by 
an  actual  aas^nment  of  particular  portions  of  the  property. 

Prim*  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  flv^  and  until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  105,  four  kinds  of  dower 
were  known  to  the  English  law, 

1.  Dower  at  the  common  law. 

2.  Dower  by  custom. 

3.  Dower  ad  ostium  ecclesis. 

4.  Dower  ex  assensu  patris. 

5.  Dower  de  la  plus  beale. 

This  last  was  merely  a  consequence  of  tenure  by  knight's 
service  and  was  abolished  by  stat  12  Charles  II.  e.  24 ;  and 
the  3rd  and  4th  having  lon^  become  olwolete,  were  finally 
abolished  bv  the  above-mentioned  statute  of  Wm.  IV. 

By  the  old  law,  dower  attached  upon  the  lands  of  which 
the  husband  was  seised  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  and 
which  a  child  of  the  husband  and  wife  might  by  possibility 
inherit;  and  they  remained  liable  to  dower  in  the  hands  of  a 
purchaser,  though  various  ingenious  modes  of  conveyance 
were  contrived,  which  in  some  cases  prevented  the  attaching 
of  dower :  but  this  liability  was  productive  of  great  inconve- 
nience, and  frequently  of  injustice.  The  law  too  was  in- 
consistent, for  the  wife  was  not  dowable  out  of  her  husband's 
equitable  estates,  although  the  husband  had  his  courtesy  in 
those  to  which  the  wife  was  equitably  entitled.  [Courtesy.] 
To  remedy  these  inconveniences  the  statute  above  men- 
tioned was  passed,  and  it«  objects  may  be  stated  to  be,  1,  to 
make  equitable  estates  in  possession  liable  to  dower ;  2,  to 
take  away  the  right  to  dower  out  of  lands  disposed  of 
the  husband  absolutely  in  his  life  or  by  will ;  S,  to  enable 
the  husband,  by  a  simple  declaration  in  a  deed  or  will  to 
bar  the  right  to  dower. 

'  The  law  of  dower,*  say  the  Real  Property  Commission- 
ers, in  their  Second  Re))ort,  upon  which  this  statute  was 
founded,  '  though  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  freehold  pro- 
perty which  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  established, 
and  during  a  long  time  afterwards,  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  alienation  of  property  which  takes  place  in 
modern  times,  become  exceedingly  inconvenient.'  In  short, 
dower  was  considered  and  treated  as  an  incumbrance,  and 
WW  never,  except  in  cases  of  iiuidvertency,  suffered  to 
arise.  The  increase  of  personal  property,  and  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  securing  a  provision  by  settlement, 
afforded  more  effectual  and  convenient  means  of  providing 
for  the  wife.  Dower  at  the  common  law  is  the  only  species 
of  dower  which  affects  lands  in  England  generally ;  dower 
by  cuKtom  is  only  of  local  application,  as  dower  by  the  cus- 
tom of  gavelkind  and  Borougn.  English ;  and  freebench  ap- 
plia  exclusively  to  copyhold  lands.  The  former  is  treated 
of  in  Robinson  s '  History  of  Oavelkind,*  the  latter  in  Wat- 
Um  on  '  Copyholds.' 

In  order  to  describe  doww  at  the  common  law  clearly,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  follow  the  disthbutwa  of  Ihe  sulgect 
Bade  bjr  BlackaUHw. 


1.  Wlio  may  be  endowed. 

2.  OF  what  a  wife  may  be  endowed 

3.  How  she  shall  be  endowed. 

4.  How  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented. 

1.  Who  may  ba  endowed. — Every  woman  who  has  ab 
tained  the  a^^  of  nine  years  is  entitled  to  dower  by  common 
law,  except  aliens,  and  Jewesses,  so  lom;  as  they  continue 
in  their  religion.  And  from  the  disability  arising  ftom 
alienage,  a  queen,  and  also  an  alim  lieenwd  by  the  king^ 
are  exempt. 

2.  0/whai  the  may  be  flfufocMdL— She  is  now  by  law  on- 
titled  to  be  endowed,  that  i^  to  have  an  estate  far  life  in 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which  the  hni- 
band  was  solely  seised  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  or  in  nhieh 
he  had  a  right  of  entry,  at  any  time  during  the  oorerture,  of 
a  Iwal  or  equitable  estate  of  inheritance  in  poMCSsion,  to 
whion  the  issue  of  the  husband  and  wife  (if  any)  might  by 
possibility  inherit, 

3.  HotD  she  sftall  be  endowed. — By  Magna  Charta  it  is 

Erovided,  that  the  widow  shall  not  pay  a  fine  to  the  lord  for 
er  dower,  and  that  she  shall  remain  in  the  chief  house  of 
her  husband  for  forty  days  after  his  death,  during  which 
time  her  dower  shall  be  assigned.  The  particular  lands 
and  hereditaments  to  be  held  in  dower  must  be  assigned 
by  the  heir  of  the  hu^wnd,  or  his  guardian,  by  metes  and 
bounds  if  divisiUe,  otherwise  weeially,  as  of  the  third  pre- 
sentation to  a  beneflee,  &&  If  the  Iwir  or  his  guardian  do 
not  assign,  or  assign  unfoirly,  the  widow  has  her  remedy  at 
law,  and  the  sheriff  is  appointed  to  assign  her  dower;  w  by 
bill  in  equity,  which  is  now  the  usual  remedy. 

4.  How  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented. — A  woman 
is  barred  of  ber  dower  by  the  attainder  of  her  husband 
for  treason,  by  her  own  attainder  for  treason,  or  felony,  by 
divorce  d  vinculo  matrimottiit  by  elopement  from  her  htis- 
band  and  living  with  her  adulterer,  by  detaining  the  title- 
deeds  from  the  heir  at  law,  until  she  restores  them,  by 
alienation  of  the  lands  assigned  her  for  a  greater  estate  than 
she  has  in  them ;  and  she  might  also  oe  Wred  of  her 
dower  by  levying  a  fine,  or  suffering  a  recovery  during  her 
marriage,  wmle  those  assurances  existed.  But  the  most 
usual  means  of  barring  doww  are  by  jointures,  mode  under 
the  proTisions  of  the  27  Hen.  VIII.,  e.  1 0 ;  and  by  the  act  of 
the  husband.  Before  the  stat  3  &  4  Wm.  Iv.,  o.  lOS,  a 
fine  or  recovery  by  the  husband  andwifo  was  the  only  mode 
by  which  a  right  to  dower  which  had  already  attached  could 
be  barred,  though,  by  means  of  a  simple  form  of  conveyance, 
a  husband  might  prevent  the  right  to  dower  from  arising  at 
all  upon  lands  purchased  by  him.  By  the  above-mentioned 
statute,  it  is  provided  that  no  woman  shall  be  entitled  to 
dower  out  of  any  lands  absolutely  disposed  of  by  her  husband 
either  in  bis  life  or  by  will,  and  that  his  debts  and  engage- 
ments shall  be  vaUd  and  effectual  as  against  the  right  of 
the  widow  to  dower.  And  further,  that  any  declaration  by 
the  husband,  either  by  deed  or  will,  that  the  dower  of  his 
wife  shall  be  subjected  to  any  restrictions,  or  that  she  shall 
not  have  any  dowcar,  shall  be  effleotuaL  It  is  also  provided 
that  a  simple  devise  of  real  estate  to  the  wifo  by  the  husband 
sbell.  unless  a  oontraiy  intention  be  expressed,  operate  in 
bar  of  ber  dower.  This  statute  howerar  affiects  only  mar- 
ruges  contracted,  and  only  deeds,  &c,  subsequent  to  1st 
January,  1834. 

Most  of  these  iterations,  as  indeed  may  be  said  of  many 
others  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  English  real 
property  law,  have  for  some  years  been  established  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  An  aooount  of  the  various 
enactments  and  provisions  in  force  in  the  different  states 
respectii^  dower  may  be  found  in  4  Kent* s  Commentariett 
p.  34-72.  (Bl.  Com.;  Park  on  Dower.) 

DOWLETABAD,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  seven  miles  north-west  from  the  city 
of  AuruA^had.  in  19*  97'  N.  laL,  and  79*  29'  B.  long.  The 
fort  consists  of  an  enormous  insulated  mass  of  granite, 
standing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  hill,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  900  feet  The  rock  is  surround  by  a  deep  diteh, 
across  which  there  is  but  one  passage,  which  will  allow  no 
more  than  two  persons  to  go  abreast.  The  passage  into  the 
fort  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  can  be  entered  l^  only 
one  person  at  a  time  in  a  stooping  posture.  From  this  en- 
trance the  passage,  still  cut  through  the  rock  and  very  nar- 
row, winds  upwards.  In  the  course  of  this  passage  are 
several  dofurs  by  which  it  is  obstructed,  and  the  place  is  alto- 
gether so  strong,  that  a  very  small  number  of  persons  within 
the  fort  might  Eiddefi«K»  to  i^BttW^^^J^ 
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other  hand,  the  fort  might  be  invested  by  a  very  incon- 
uderable  force,  ao  as  eflectu&lly  to  prevent  any  supplies 
being  received  by  the  f^rrison,  who,  owing  to  the  intricacy 
of  the  outlet^  could  never  make  an  effcdive  eally.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  to  the  height  of  180  feet  from  the 
ditch,  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  it  would  be  wholly  im- 
practicable to  ascend  ft  The  roek  is  well  provided  with 
tanks  of  water. 

Smce  ^  seat  of  gorernment  has  been  transferred  to 
Aurungabad  the  town  of  Dowletabad  has  greatly  decayed ; 
onlT  a  smaU  furtiaa  of  it  is  now  inhabited.  Thii  place  is 
■aid  to  luve  been  the  residenoe  of  a  very  powerftil  rajah  in 
the  thirhsenth  century,  when  the  Mohammedans  under 
Allah  ud  Deen  carried  their  arms  into  this  part  of  the  Dec- 
can.  In  1306  the  fbrt  and  surrounding  country  were 
1m>ught  und^  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 
About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  taken 
by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  in  1634, 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  again  came  into  the  pos- 
■ession  of  the  Moguls.  Dowletabad  has  since  Allowed  the 
fiite  of  that  part  of  the  Deccan,  having  been  conquered  by 
Kiram  ul  Mulk,  with  whose  suecessors,  the  Nicams  w 
Hyderabad,  it  has  since  remained. 

DOWN,  the  fine  hur  of  plants,  is  a  cellular  expansion 
of  the  eutMe,  eonsisting  of  attenuated  thin  semitrans- 
parent  hairs,  either  simple  or  jointed  end  to  end,  or  even 
wanehed,  as  in  the  Mullein.  When  attached  to  seeds,  it 
enables  them  to  be  buoyed  up  in  the  air  and  trtuisported 
from  place  to  place.  Wben  covering  the  external  surfkce 
of  a  plant,  it  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  {nntection  fi^nst 
extremes  of  tempmture,  and  probably  as  a  means  of 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  bounded  on  the  north  by  ah  angle  of  Loch  Neagh, 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  the  bay  of  Bellhst  {  on  the  east 
and  soiUh  by  the  Irish  channel ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
eounties  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  fhim  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  bay  of  Carlingford  and  the  river  of  Newry. 
The  greatest  leng^  from  Oanfleld  point  on  the  south-wMt 
to  (Meek  pomt  on  the  north-east  is  81  English  miles; 
greatsst  breadth  from  Moyallan  on  the  west  to  the  coast 
nwai  Ballywalter  on  tlie  east,  38  miles.  Hie  coast  line  (in- 
oluding  Lough  Strangford)  from  B^fiut  to  Kewry,  ex- 
cituive  of  small  irregularities,  is  about  ISA  English  miles. 
The  aroa,  aocording  t«  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland, 
oonsists  of*^ 

AoM.      ttnoda.  PoWt. 
Land      ....    «i08,415     2  15 
Water    ....       3,5D2      I  14 


Total      ....    611,917     3  29 
Statute  measuvt*  or  9M  square  statute  miles  neurly. 

Down  fiitmt  the  aeuth-easterh  'extremity  of  Ulster.  The 
surfiipe  of  neaiiy  all  the  county  b  wndulatmg ;  but  the  only 
unoultivated  district  is  that  occapied  by  the  Mourne  moun* 
tains  aad  the  dttached  group  of  Slieve  Croob.  The  moun- 
tltinous  district  cX  Mourue  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
bay  of  Dundrum  and  on  the  west  by  the  bay  of  Cariingtbrd, 
and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  atjuare  mOes.  Banning 
from  the  west,  the  principal  elevations  are  Cleomack,  1 257 
feet;  Tievedockaragh,  1557  feet;  Eagle  Mountain,  2084 
feet,  having  on  the  north  Rocky  Mountain,  1 328  feet,  and 
on  the  south  Finlieve,  1 888  feet ;  Sliev?  Muck  North,  2198 
feet,  from  the  north-western  declivity  of  which  the  river 
Bann  takes  its  rise  at  an  altitude  of  1467  feet;  SlieVe 
Muck  South,  1931  feet:  aiieve  Bingian,  S449  feet;  and 
north  of  these  Chimney  Rock  Mountains,  2152  feet ;  Stieve 
Beamagh,  2394  feet;  Stieve Corragh,  2513  feet;  and  Slieve 
DMiard,  2796  fiset,  the  hirtest  ground  in  the  count}-,  which 
oreriiUigs  the  sea  above  Newcastle,  a  smaU  town  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  Dundrum  bay.    This  mountain 

Snup  contains  mueh  flne  scenery.  Its  north-eastern  de- 
ivities  are  clothed  for  several  nules  with  the  plantations 
of  Tullyniore  Pai^  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Boden ;  its  western  flanks  overhang  the  beautiful  vicinities 
of  Warren'i  Point  and  Rasstrevor,  and  on  the  narrow  strip 
between  its  southern  declivities  and  the  aea  is  Htuated  the 
floe  demesne  of  Mourne  Park  the  residence  of  l^e  Earl  of 
Kilmorey.  Ttie  Slieve  Croob  range  covers  an  area  of  about  ten 
square  miUse  to  the  n<»tk-east  of  the  MourtMCtroup.  Slieve 
Cnxib,  iho  bie^t  etevatisn  9i  the  range,  has  an  altitude  of 
17M  iMt;iinitsiMrtlk-wtsnidBdiTi^  the  rhnr  Lagan  ifses 
at  m  «lmtiM  ttwkoat  l  mo  fMt  abev*  ttw  lent  of  the  set. 


Tiio  remainder  of  the  county,  about  830  square  miles 
is  productive,  being  either  under  cultivation  or  serving 
the  purposes  of  lurbarj-.  The  numerous  hills  whinh 
diversify  the  surface  arc  seldom  too  high  for  arable  cul- 
tivation ;  and  the  iiregularily  of  the  surface  facilitates, 
drainage,  and  likewise  affords  a  shelter,  which,  from  the 
Scarcity  of  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  is  of  material 
advantage.  A  low  chain  of  cultivated  eminences,  well  tim- 
bered, and  on  the  northern  and  western  side  covered  with 
the  demesnes  and  improTcments  of  a  resident  gentry,  com  ■ 
mcnces  east  of  Dromorc,  and  extends  under  various  names 
along  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Bel- 
fhst  Loch,  as  fiir  as  Bangor.  The  only  detached  eminenro 
of  any  consequence  is  the  hill  of  Scrabo  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Strangford,  534  feet.  This  range  separates  the  basin  of  tlie 
Lagan  from  that  of  Loch  Strangford. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  Loch  has  no  anchorage  fur 
vessels  above  the  third  class.  There  is  a  small  quay  for 
fishing  and  pleasure-boats  at  Cultra,  a  mile  below  the 
bathing  village  of  Holywood,  where  regattas  are  hold. 
Out  of  Belfast  Loch  the  first  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Ards  is  at  Bangor,  where  a  pier  was  built  b^  parliamen- 
tary grant  In  1757,  forming  a  small  harbour  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  bay  of  about  300  ft.  square.  Fifteen  sai . 
of  carrying  vessels  belong  to  this  place,  whit^  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  export  of  corn  and  cattle  to  the  coast  of 
Seotmnd.  Colonel  Ward,  the  proprietor,  is  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  pier,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford 
fifteen  feet  at  low  water  within  the  harbour.  The  coast 
here  consists  of  low  slate  rocks ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
gutting  stones  of  a  suflicii^nt  size,  which  has  hitherto  retarded 
the  completion  of  this  desirable  work.  East  of  Bangor  is 
the  little  harbour  of  Groomsport  or  Gregory's  Port,  where 
Duke  Schomberg  landed  in  1690.  Here  is  a  small  quay 
and  about  100  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  fishermen.  Soutn- 
cast  of  Groomsport  is  Donaghadcc,  the  only  place  of  security 
for  a  large  vessel  from  Belfast  Loch  south  to  the  harbour 
of  Strangford.  [DoraoHadex.]  Off  Donaghadee  lie  three 
islands,  called  the  Copelands,  fVom  a  fiimily  of  that  name 
which  Ibrmerly  held  the-  opposite  coast.  On  one  of  these, 
called  the  Ooss  or  Lighthouse  Island,  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
which  marks  the  entrance  to  Belfttst  Loch  from  the  south. 
This  building,  which  was  erected  about  1 715,  is  a  square 
tower,  70  ft.  high  to  the  lantern :  the  walls  7  ft.  tliick.  Tliu 
mode  of  lighting  practised  in  1744,  when  Harris  wrote  his 
*  History  of  Down,'  was  by  a  fire  of  coals  kindled  on  a 
grate,  which  vvlS  fixed  on  an  iran  spindle  rising  from  the 
masonry.  On  a  windy  night  (bis  grate  used  to  consume  u 
ton  and  a  half  of  coal.  This  island  contains  40  acres ;  the 
other  two,  295  and  31  acres  respectively.  The  sound  be- 
tween Big  Island,  which  lies  nearest  the  land,  and  the 
shore  of  Down,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. 
It  has  fium  7  to  8  fathoms  of  water ;  but  tlie  side  next  tlic 
mainland  is  feol ;  and  a  rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
called  the  Deputy,  which  haa  but  lU  ft.  of  water  at  low 
ebb,  renders  the  navigation. difficult  in  hasy  weather. 

From  Donaghadee  south  the  coast  is  low,  rockv,  and 
dangerous.  The  rock  of  Sculmartin,  covered  at  faal^tlood, 
and  the  North  and  South  Rocks,  the  former  never  covered, 
the  latter  at  every  half  tide,  lie  farthest  off  shore,  and  are 
most  in  the  way  of  ^-essels  coming  up  channel.  The  light- 
house of  Kilwarlin  was  erected  on  the  South  Rock  in  1 79  7, 
and  has  since  pi-oved  highlyserviceable  to  all  traders  in  the 
channel.  At  Ballvwalter,  Ballyhalbert,  Cloghy,  and  New- 
castle, in  Quintin  bay,  all  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  o- 
Ards,  are  fishing  stations.  The  first  is  very  capable  of  im- 
provement as  a  harbour,  and  there  is  a  small  quay  for  the 
supply  of  the  Kilwarlin  Lighthouse  at  the  latter ;  but  nu 
AiAtet  in  any  of  them  far  vessels  of  nore  than  30  tons. 

Sontfa  from  Newcastle  is  TVra  Bay,  much  fVequented  by 
fishing-vessels,  and  capable  gtiat  improvement  The 
estimated  expense  otu  breakwater  pier,  which  would  convert 
it  into  an  excellent  tide  harbour,  is  3806/.  ITie  peninsula  of 
Ards  runs  out  at  Ballyquintin  to  a  low  rocky  point  south 
of  Tara  Bay.  A  rock,  called  the  Bar  Pladdy,  having  1 1  ft. 
water  at  spring  ebbs,  lies  immediately  off  Quintin  Point ; 
and  the  entrance  to  Strangford  Loch  is  erroneously  laid 
down  in  Mnehenzie'd  Map  as  lyitig  through  the  narrow  in- 
termediate channel  called  Nelson's  Gut.  Se\-eral  shipwrecks 
have  occurred  in  consequence.  The  true  entrance  to 
Strangford  Loch  lies  west  of  the  Bar  Pladdy,  between  it 
and  Killard  Ptoint,  on  the  opposite  aide.  Hie  entrance  is 
a  narrow  channel  of  about  5  miles  in  IcnRlh  by  an  avcrase 
Digiiized  by  VjOCiy  IC 
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[  IffMAUiofleudiaaainile.  WiUun.  the  loeh  of  Strangford 
'  upandi  into  a  very  extensive  ihest  of  voter,  extending 
nortbwds  to  Newtownerds,  luid  oeorly  insulating  the  dis- 
trirt  betveen  it  and  the  sea.  The  tide  of  so  large  a  sheet 
of  VBter  making  its  way  to  and  from  the  sea,  causes  a  great 
current  in  the  narrow  connecting  strait  at  every  ebb  and 
flaw,  uid  rendors  the  navigation  at  such  times  very  difficulL 
Acruss  this  strait  is  a  ferry,  which  gives  name  to  the  town 
of  PiHtaferry  at  the  eastern  or  Ards  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  torn  of  Strangford,  vhich  lies  opposite,  is  supposed 
ij  ieme  its  name  from  the  sOength  of  the  tide  race  be* 
iveen.  The  true  channel,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
-4nut,  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  being 
(ontncted  by  roeks,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ranting 
Wheel,  causes  a  whirlpool  dangerous  to  small  craft.  There 
I  another  bat  leaa  dangerous  ^dy  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
tippiiile  side.  Within  the  entrance  there  are  several  good 
'  ulchoTagea,  and  landing-quays  at  Strangford,  Portaferry, 
Eilltleagb,  the  quay  of  IXiwnpatrick,  and  Kirkcubbin.  Kii- 
liteagh  quay  was  built  by  parliamentary  grant  in  1 765,  and 
coa  i^Ui)^.,  but  is  now  much  gone  to  decay.  Strangford 
Loch  contains  a  great  number  of  islands,  many  of  which 
are  pastui&ble,  and  great  numbers  of  rabbits  are  bred  in 
ibem.  From  Killard  Point  the  coast  bears  south-west,  and 
IS  rocky  and  foul  as  for  as  Ardglass,  where  there  is  a  pretty 
gaud  harbour,  safe  for  small  vessels,  by  which  it  is  much 
Irequenled,  but  exposed  to  a  heavy  ground  swell  in  aouth- 
tasterly  gales.  A  pier  was  built  here  about  1819  at  the 
i'jjQt  expense  of  the  old  ftafaery  board  and  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Ogilvie.  There  is  a  small  lifi;hthou8e  at  the  extremity 
of  this  pier.  Ardg-lass  is  a  principal  place  of  resort  for  the 
fishiug  fleets  which  frequent  the  channel.  Immediately 
vest  of  Ardglass  lies  the  harbour  of  Killough,  between 
Ringford  Point  on  the  east  and  St.  John's  Point  on  the 
Test.  A  natural  breakwater,  easily  improvable,  extends 
between  these  points,  and  gives  a  pretty  secure  anchorage 
for  lat^Q  vessels  within.  There  is  an  inner  harbour  for 
small  naft,  dry  at  ebb,  with  a  quay,  built  about  the  hegin- 
ningof  the  last  century. 

Weiit  of  St.  John's  Point  opens  tlie  great  bay  of  Dun- 
drum,  wliich  extends  from  this  point  on  the  east  lo  the 
ami  of  Moume  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  four 
leagues  by  a  league  in  depth,  running  north  by  west  lliis 
bay  it  exposed,  shallow,  and  fiitl  of  quicksands,  and  so  situ- 
ated that,  till  the  erection  of  the  present  pier,  which  forms 
a  small  asylum  harbour  at  Newcastle,  a  well-frequented 
balhing-place  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay,  vessels 
jmbayed  here  with  an  east  or  south-east  wind  inevitably 
went  on  shore.  From  an  inspection  of  the  books  of  the 
resident  revenue  officer  stationed  at  Newcastle,  it  has  been 
awriaincd  that  from  17S3  to  1835,  58  vessels,  Talued  at 
-1)9,1)30/.,  have  been  wrecked  in  Dundrum  Bay.  The  pier 
cif  Newcastle  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  tlie  old 
fishery  board  and  the  proprietor.  Earl  Annesley :  tho  cost 
Tas  3,600/.  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  station  for  the 
fishing-boats  of  the  coast,  and  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
.  four  veuels  within  the  last  three  years. 

ftam  Newcastle  south  to  Cranfield  Point  the  coast  of 
I  Monrae  possesses  only  three  small  boat  harbours,  the  wrin- 
;  ci^al  of  which  is  at  Derrrogua,  where  there  is  a  flsning 
i  ttiiton.  On  this  part  of  the  coast,  near  Kilkeel,  is  a  light- 
!  Vju$c  120  feet  high.     Between  Cranfield  Point  on  the 
(^t,  and  the  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  on  the  west,  is  the  entrance  to  the  ex- 
letisiTc  harbour  of  Corlin^ford.   This  loch  is  about  eight 
miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  bos  steep 
mounlains  to  the  east  and  west  along  each  side.  From 
Narrow  Water,  where  it  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  river, 
the  tide  flows  up  to  Newry,  whence  there  is  a  canal  cora- 
nmnication  with  the  Upper  Bann  river,  which  flows  into 
Ucb  Neagh.   There  are  numerous  rocks  and  shoals  at  the 
entrance,  where  a  new  lighthouse  is  about  beinf;  erected, 
aiul  I  bar  all  across,  on  which  there  are  but  eight  feet  of 
at  ebb  tides.   The  middle  part  of  the  loch  is  deep, 
but  exposed  to  heavy  squalls  from  the  mountains.   The  best 
aacbor^es  are  off  Carlingford,  on  the  south  side,  and  oppo- 
;  ate  Warren's  Point,  and  Kosstrevor,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
;  There  are  two  great  bed*  of  oysters  in  this  loch,  one  off 
wjsstrevor  Quay,  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
liroad;  the  other  off  KiUowen  Point,  one  mile  long  by  half 
a  mile  broad.  He  marquis  of  Anglesey  is  the  proprietor. 
The  Sahery  is  open  to  aU  persons  paying  5i.  yearly.  About 
IMOt  worth  of  oystenare  taken  annually:  they  sell  in 


Warren's  Point  at  7«.  to  per  thousaacl,  vad  an 
brated  throt^hout  Ireland  for  their  excellent  flwnmr.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  carry  the  Newry  canal,  which  tenni* 
nates  at  Fathom,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  forward  to  Cha 
deep  water  otf  Warren's  Point,  where  it  is  intended  that  it 
should  terminate  with  a  ship  lock  uid  floating  bai^ 
Warren's  Point  has  a  good  quay,  from  which  steaman  sail 
regularly  for  Liverpool :  most  of  the  exports  of  Newn  are 
shipped  here  from  the  small  craft  that  bring  then  down 
the  canal.  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  Osriingford  Lodi 
is  of  striking  beauty. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Upper  Bann,  all  the  rivers  of 
Down  discha^e  their  water  into  the  Irish  channel.  Hie 
navigable  river  Lagan,  which,  throughout  near  half  of  ita 
course,  has  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bann,  turn* 
eastward  at  Magheralin,  four  miles  north-east  of  vhieh  it 
becomes  the  county  boundary,  and  passing  by  Lisbum,  ftlb 
into  tho  bay  of  Belfast,  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles. 
The  Ballynahinch  or  Annacloy  river  l»rin(n  down  the 
waters  of  several  small  lakes  louth-eagt  of  Hillsborourii, 
and  widens  into  the  Quoile  river,  whieh  is  navigable  tim 
vessels  of  200  tons  a  mile  below  Downpatriok,  where  it 
forms  an  extensive  arm  of  Strangford  Loeh.  The  Quoile 
is  covered  with  numerous  islands,  and  its  windings  present 
much  beautiful  scenery.  The  Newry  river  rises  near 
Ratlifriland,  and  flowing  westward  by  the  northern  de- 
clivities of  the  Mourne  range,  turns  south  a  little  above 
Newry.  and  after  a  short  course  fells  into  the  head  of 
lingfoid  Loeh.  NunmouaitrBanudeseend  from  tho  disfaiet 
of  Moume  immediately  to  the  seat  and  tharo  is  no  part  of 
the  county  de&cient  in  a  good  supply  of  nmnino;  water. 

The  lAgan  navigation,  eonneetii^  Loeh  Meagh  with 
Belfest  Loeh,  gives  a  line  of  water  oommnnication  to  the 
entire  northmt  boundary  of  the  oounW ;  and  the  Newry 
Canal,  connecting  the  navigahle  river  Bann  with  the  haj 
of  Carlin^ord,  affords  a  like  facility  to  the  western  district 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  miles  between  the 
Bann  and  the  termination  of  the  Logan  navigation,  the 
entire  county  boundary  is  formed  either  by  the  coast  line 
or  by  lines  of  water  carriage.  The  Lagan  navigation  was 
commenced  in  1735,  and  cost  upwards  of  100,000/..  hut 
owing  to  mismanagement  and  the  difficulties  of  keeping  a 
rapid  river  navigatuin  in  repair,  it  has  not  proved  a  profit- 
able specttlatioa.  The  summit  levol,  tovams  Loch  Neagl^ 
i»  1 1 2  feet  above  the  level  (rf  tiie  sea. 

The  Newry  Canal  admits  vesaels  of  5S  tons  through  the 
heart  of  Ulster.  It  was  commenced  in  1730,  by  commis* 
sioners  appointed  under  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament; 
passed  in  tne  3rd  of  Geo|^e  11.,  and  was  wholly  ooostruelad 
by  government.  The  original  object  was  chieuy  to  afford  a 
water  carriage  for  the  coals  of  Tyrone  district  to  DubUn. 
The  canal  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  Down  and  partly  in 
Armagh ;  it  extends,  from  its  junction  with  the  Bann  nver 
near  Guilford,  to  Fathom,  on  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  about 
14  Irish  or  I'i  English  miles,  having  its  summit  level  77 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  average  bread^a  of  the  cajoal  at 
top  is  40  feet:  the  looks  an  li  m  number,  and  22  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  canal  was  evened  in  1 741.  hut  heiug  among 
the  first  works  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Irdaod  it  nqnizei 
numerous  repaint,  and  has  not  yet  made  any  oonsi^rahle 
return  for  the  original  outlay.  From  the  year  1802  to  the 
year  1817.  the  total  amount  of  toll  receivvd  was  27,S38/. 
13«.  and  the  total  expenditure  was  70,495/.  18«.  M,. 
and  for  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  gross  reoeipta  were 
25,46 U.  19«.  ad.,  and  the  gross  expendUure  16,897/.  14#.  7^^^. 
This  navigation  was  vested  in  the  directors-general  of  Ireland 
navig^ion  down  to  18S7.  It  is  now  under  the  control  ot 
the  Board  of  Works. 

Down  is  well  supplied  with  roads.  The  great  northern 
road  from  fielfost  to  Dublin  passes  through  me  oounty  from 
north  to  south,  by  Hillsbc»:otigh,  Dromore,  Banbridge, 
Lougfahricklan^  end  Newry :  this  is  the  only  turnpike  road 
in  Down.  The  other  chtof  lines  are  from  BeUhst  to  Do- 
naghadee  by  Newtownards ;  finm  Belfast  to  DownpMrick 
by  Ballynahinch;  and  from  Downpatriok  to  Newry  1^ 
Casilewellan  and  Rathfnland.  The  roads  in  general  ate 
billy,  hut  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair  by 
the  grand  jury.  The  Ulster  Railroad,  from  Belfast  to 
Armagh,  will  pass  through  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Moin 
and  Shankill  in  this  county.  The  entire  lea^,  when 
completed,  will  be  36  miles  and  291  yards.  A  raUroad  haa 
boen  projected  from  Belfast  to  Holywood,  a  ba^hmMlMa> 
much  Wted  t»  by  the  dtiions  ^iSSSfS^^ 
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Tho  Ticiiuty  of  the  sea  prevents  the  continuance  of  fivsts 
on  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  insulated  position  of  the 
mountainous  tract  confines  the  heavier  niiats  and  rains  to 
that  part  of  the  county  where  their  effects  are  least  felt 
The  general  inequali^  of  the  eround  carries  off  surface 
waters  and  prevents  wunps,  so  tnat  the  climate  although 
sMnawbat  cold,  is  conudered  verv  vholesome.  The  pre- 
vsUing  vinds  in  ^rlng  are  from  tne  ea«t:  vesterl^  vinds, 
although  more  ficquent  than  frun  an^  other  point,  have 
not  so  great  a  prevslenee  as  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Lsreh  timber  thrives  on  very  exposed  situations  on  the 
Moume  mountains. 

The  chief  geolc^cal  features  are  strongly  marked.  The 
Moume  and  Slieve  Groob  groups  consist  of  granite.  The 
boundary  of  this  primitive  district  b^ins  from  the  east  at 
Dundrum,  whence  parsing  northward  to  Slieve  Croob,  it 
runs  nearly  due  west,  including  the  lordship  of  Newn^,  and 
passes  into  the  adjoining  counties  of  Armagh  and  Louth. 
This  mass  of  granite  reappears  in  Cavan,  and  probably  is  the 
same  which  rises  on  the  opposite  ude  of  the  island  in  the 
mountains  of  Sligo.  Northward  and  eastward  of  the 
granite  district  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  an  extension  of  the  transition  aeries  which  forms 
the  southern  basin  of  Loch  Neagh.  Clay  sUte  ingreater 
or  less  degrees  of  induration  is  the  prevalent  rock,  lowards 
the  sea  on  the  north-east  and  east  slate  quarries  are 
eommon.  On  the  Antrim  boundary  near  Moira  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tertiary  limestone  formation  which  occurs 
throughout  the  basaltic  district  occupies  a  small  portion  of 
this  county,  and  affords  a  most  valuable  supply  of  lime 
manure  to  the  north-western  baronies.  Limestone  boulders 
are  found  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Belfast ;  and 
at  Carthespil,  near  Comber,  on  the  western  side  of  Strang- 
ford loch,  there  is  a  quarry  of  reddish  granular  limestone. 
Great  quantities  of  marl  ate  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oownpalziok.  The  junotion  of  the  greywacEe  and  granite 
nay  be  observed  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river 
Jjumn,  when  it  rises  on  Slieve  Croob. 

Copper  ore  has  been  fbuud  in  the  mountains  about  five 
miles  north-east  of  Rosstrevor ;  also  near  Portaferry,  and 
at  Clonli^,  between  Newtownards  and  Bangor.  At  the 
latter  place  is  a  lead-mine  which  has  been  worked  with 
moderate  success  at  various  tiroes.  Lead  ore  occurs  on  the 
estate  of  Ballyleady,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  on 
that  of  Biransford,  near  Newcastle ;  Also  at  Killough,  and 
near  Pwtaferry.  A  lead-mine  has  likewise  been  worked  in 
the  Blundel  estate,  half  a  mile  from  Dandrum.  Indica- 
tions of  coal  have  been  observed  in  the  north-east  of  the 
county,  and  ochreous  earths  have  been  found  in  various 
places;  but  hitherto  without  leading  to  any  practical 
result. 

Chalybeate  spas  oceur  at  Newry,  Dromore,  Magjieralin, 
near  Donaghadee  end  Rathfriland.  and  at  various  places  in 
the  barony  of  Ards.  A  chalybeate  stnnigly  impr^nated 
with  sulphur  and  nitre  rises  about  two  miles  north-west  of 
Ballynahinoh,  on  the  declivity  of  Slieve  Croob  mountain, 
which  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  scorbutic  cases: 
the  village  of  Ballynahinch  has  become  a  rather  feshionable 
resort  during  the  summer  months  in  consequence. 

The  prevalent  soil  in  the  low  district  is  a  stony  loam 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  schistose  rock.  Clayey 
soils  are  confined  to  the  north-east  of  the  county  and  the 
barony  of  Ards,  and  are  of  a  strong  and  productive  quality, 
but  they  are  wet  and  require  a  large  quantity  of  manure. 
The  richest  soil  in  the  county  is  in  the  district  of  Lecal^ 
and  a  small  tract  of  loam  incumbent  on  limestone  gravel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moira  and  Magheralin :  the  timber 
here  is  of  larger  growth  than  elsewhere  in  Down.  Alluvial 
tracts  are  frequent,  and  yield  luxuriant  crops  of  grass  wiUi- 
out  manure.  The  bogs  in  general  are  not  la^r  than  is 
advantageous  for  purposes  of  turbary.  Moory  land  is  con- 
fined to  the  mountain  district :  the  soil  is  here  light  and 
gravelly ;  but  with  proper  cultivation,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newry  and  of  Castlewellan,  can  be  made  to  yield  good  crops 
of  oaU  and  bariey.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are 
raised  throu^out  the  county,  but  chiefly  along  both  shores 
of  Strangford  Loch ;  oats  and  barley  are  the  chief  produce 
of  thejMuth  and  centre  of  the  county.  Numerous  resident 
aobUity  and  gmtry  set  an  example  of  the  best  modes  of 
enlttTation ;  and  several  fhrming  societies  encourage  com- 
petition among  the  landowners  by  annual  ploughing  matches 
ind  cattle^hows.  The  conuast  between  the  slovenly  &rm- 
ii^  at  Meeth  and  the  vorkmanlike  manner  in  wmdt  the 


land  is  fenced  and  laid  down  in  this  county  strikes  ati  ob- 
server travelling  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  very  forcibly.  Tlie 
system  of  green  crops  and  stall  feeding  is  now  beiiug  pur- 
sued by  most  of  the  gentlemen-farmers ;  but  has  not  yet 
become  general  among  the  ordinary  landowners.  Fences 
on  the  Antrim  boundaiy  and  eloi^  the  line  of  the  Dublin 
road  are  of  quickthorn ;  olay  banks  and  dry  stone  walls  are 
most  common  in  the  oUwr  parts  of  the  coun^. 

Lai^  quantities  of  sea-weed  are  used  as  manure  along 
the  north-east  and  eastern  coast.  The  distance  of  limestone 

ruries  renders  lime  manure  very  expensive  throughout 
central  baronies  ;  but  in  the  south  and  south-east  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  marl  in  the  barony  of  Locale. 
This  valuable  substance  is  found  in  morasses  and  alluvial 
tracts  at  the  bottoms  of  hills,  and  consists  entirely  of  marine 
exuvis !  the  bed  of  marl  is  sometimes  five  feet  in  thickness. 
It  was  first  brought  into  use  in  1707,  before  which  time  tiie 
neighbourinjt  country  was  only  moderately  fertile  in  oals 
and  barley :  but  with  a  judicious  use  of  this  manure  it  now 
yields  excellent  crops  of  wheat.  The  immediate  advance 
on  the  value  of  land  which  followed  its  introduction  was 
four-fold,  and  a  com  trade  was  opened  from  Strangford  in 
consequence.  The  eagemessi  however,  with  which  this 
manure  was  applied  led  to  die  bad  consequences  which 
always  attend  strong  manuring  and  over  cropping ;  and  it  is 
said  that  so  late  as  1804  some  of  these  lands  had  not  yet 
recovered.  The  annual  agricultural  produce  of  Down 
has  been  valued  at  1,396,000/. ;  the  rental  of  proprietors  at 
172,329/.  per  annum,  and  the  rent  to  occupiers  of  land,  at 
22«.  per  acre. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  wheat,  &e., 
sold  at  the  principal  grain  markets  of  Down  in  the  years 
1834-5.  The  market  of  Newry  is  supplied'  from  Armagh 
and  otlwr  counties,  as  well  as  from  Down  ;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  the  produce  of  Down  arc  dis|iosed  cf  at  Belfast. 
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Down  is  not  a  grazing  county,  nor  are  there  any  sheep 
forms;  but  great  numbers  of  pigs  are  reared  for  the  pro- 
vision markets  of  Newry  and  Bd&st  Hie  general  condition 
of  the  people  is  much  superior  to  thatof  the  peasantrj-  of  the 
southern  counties.  Wages  of  labourers  are  lOtf.  per  day  in 
winter,  and  If.  during  the  rest  of  the  year:  the  average 
number  of  days'  work  obtained  in  agriculture  eadi  year  is 
1 60.  The  resident  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  county  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ulster.  Among  the  principal  may  be  mentioned 
the  marquisses  of  Downshire  and  Don^l,  and  during  a 
part  of  each  year  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  and  Lord 
Clanwilliam,  the  earl  of  Roden,  Earl  Annesley.'Lord  Duf- 
forin  and  Clancboy,  hoed  Bangor,  Sir  Robert  Batesoii, 
Mr.  Ker,  Colonel  Forde,  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  Stc,  with 
incomes  varying  from  80UO/.  to  60,000/.  per  annum.  The 
yeomanry  of  the  county  are  an  intelligent  class.  Blue 
cloth  is  ue  usual  dress  of  the  better  cla«8  of  the  peasantrj, 
and  the  loose  friese  coat  so  common  in  Louth  and  the  borders 
of  Armagh  is  rarely  seen  here,  ^le  provisions  of  the  light- 
ing and  paving  act  have  been  put  m  force  in  Newry  and 
Downpatrick,  and  Banbridge,  and  are  about  being  extended 
to  Dromore. 

Down  contains  seven  baronies,  and  part  of  the  lordship 
of  Newry;  the  remainder  of  this  division  lying  in  Armagh. 
The  baronies  are — Ards,  on  the  east  and  nonh-east,  between 
Loch  Strangford  and  the  sea,  containing  part  of  the  town 
of  Newtownards,  total  population  (in  1831)  4442;  and  the 
towns  of  Portafenj-,  population  2203 ;  Bangor,  population 
2741 ;  Donaghadee.  population  2986  ;  Ballywalter,  popula- 
tion 664;  and  Ktrkcubbin,  population  537  ;  Castlereagh, 
on  the  north-east  and  north,  between  Loch  Strangford  and 
the  county  of  Antrim,  containing'  the  towns  of  Bally- 
macanatt       eastotfiiiO^i'b^^iirfinfi&Ufji^^  6168; 
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Comber,  pomilKtion  1377;  Holywood,  population  126B; 
ud  Saintneld,  population  1053.  Duflbrin,  on  the  western 
Ehore  of  Loen  Strangfbrd,  contains  the  town  of  Killi- 
le^h,  populatioii  1147.  Iveagh,  Lover,  on  the  north  and 
Dorth-vest  towards  Antrim,  and  Loch  Neagb,  containing 
the  towns  of  HillsboTougfa,  population  1453 ;  Dromore,  po- 
pnktion  1942 ;  and  Mdra,  population  787.  Iveagh,  Upper, 
on  the  west  and  midland,  containing  the  towns  of  Ban- 
bridge,  population  2469;  Rathfriland.  population  2001  ; 
LoDghbneUaad,  population  618;  Warrenanoint;  pcmulBtion 
1856;  RoKtievoT,  population  996;  and  GastleweUan,  po- 
pulation 729.  Kinaleuty,  midland,  between  Upper  Iveagh 
ud  Dollerin,  containing  the  town  of  Ballynahinoh,  popula- 
tion  970.  Locale,  on  the  south-east,  between  Strangfbrd 
Loch  and  Dundrum  bay,  containing  ^e  borough  of  Down- 
patrick,  population  4784;  and  the  towns  of  Ardglav,  po- 
polation  1162;  Killough,  population  1162;  and  Strangfbrd, 
population  583 ;  Monme,  lying  between  Dundrum  hay  and 
Cwlingford  Loch,  containing  the  town  of  Kilkeel,  population 
11)39 ;  and  part  of  the  hudship  of  Newiy,  containiiu  part 
of  the  boiOTigh  of  Newry,  the  total  population  of  whien  ii 
13.065. 

Down  retoras  four  memhon  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
TIL,  two  for  the  county,  one  for  the  borough  of  Newiy,  and 
one  Ibr  tiw  bnougfa  of  Dovnpatriek.  Besides  these  bo< 
ntnghs,  NewtowniToa,  Bangor,  Killileagh,  and  Hillsborough 
returned  members  to  the  Insh  pailiament,  and  are  stni  cor- 
porate towns.  The  lordship  of  Newry,  the  greater  part  of 
Tbicb  lies  within  this  county,  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  &mily  of  Needbam 
u  TopresentatiTes  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnall,  to  whom,  after 
tbe  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in  Ireland,  the  abbey  of 
NewiT  with  all  its  immunities  and  privileges  was  granted 
in  fee  by  Edward  VI.  The  manor  of  Moume  fumed  a 
portion  of  the  original  grant,  and  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
family  of  Paget,  who  claim  the  same  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities for  it  in  the  diocese  of  Down  as  the  Needham  ftmily 
fir  their  portion  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  but  hitherto 
witbont  success.  The  authority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  lata  Lend  Kilnumy  in  his  lordship  of  Newry  extends  to 
Ae  presentation  to  livings,  the  gnntinz  of  marriage  li- 
centes,  aiohates.  Sec.,  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  to 
the  bidoing  of  courts  baron  and  leet,  and  discbai^ng  all 
reeogoitanees  to  the  Crown  forfeited  within  that  jurisdio- 
tkm,  in  thmr  eini  capacity. 

The  linen  manumcture  is  the  staple  trade  of  Down,  and 
gives  employment  to  a  ^eater  number  of  operatiTOS,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ire- 
lain.  In  1831  the  number  of  hnen  weavers  was  6711; 
wi  of  weavers  of  dam  as    6 :  the  number  of  wheelwrights 
(maken  of  wfaeds  for  spinning  linen  yam  by  hand)  was 
14!:  and  of  those  employed  in  making  other  machinery 
for  the  mann&cture  cdf  linens,  millwrightB,  teed-mafcers, 
ibnttle-makerB,  &o.,  2207;  together  with  34  eng^;ed  in 
making  machinery  fbr  drainers,  and  32  tar  damasks;  all 
eulaaive  of  female  hand-ipinnen  throughout  the  county ; 
so  that  the  entire  number  to  whom  the  trade  gives  occupa- 
tioD  nay  be  safely  stated  at  10,000.  The  linen  manufae 
tore  has  been  loi^  carried  on  in  Ireland,  but  its  first  great 
impulse  was  in  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  French 
tnugees  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  who, 
bT  introducing  the  improved  machinery  of  the  continent, 
utd  setting  an  example  of  more  business-like  habits,  raised 
the  loanu^ture  to  a  hig;h  d^ree  of  perfection  and  im- 
portacce.   To  M.  Crommelin,  who  settled  at  Lisbum  in 
^  reign  of  Wflliam  III.,  Down  owes  the  introduction  of 
^  improved  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale :  before 
uttiBKUDwabflner  tfian  of  the  quality  called '  a  fourteen- 
IXiodni*  bad  be«i  made  in  Ireland.  This  enterprising 
"ulividaal  imported  a  thowand  looms  from  Holland,  and 
give  the  manu&ettuw  su^  impmrtanee  as  secured  it  the 
attentioD  and  patronage  of  govemment.    In  the  4th  of 
VoKD  Anne  toe  export  duty  on  Irish  linens  was  taken 
and  from  that  time  the  trade  has  continued  to  flourish. 
The  importation  of  flax-seed  employs  a  considerable  capital 
in  Belfest  and  Newry.   It  is  generally  thought  necessary  to 
piw^  the  seed  from  year  to  year ;  but  a  few  fhrmers  have 
laiteriy  laved  their  own  seed,  and  the  practice  has  so  far 
jvoved  succenful.  The  dressing  of  the  grown  crop  gives 
tuptufment  to  numerous  scutchers  and  haekters  throu^out 
the  county ;  but  the  introduction  of  linen  spinning  ma- 
ehineiy  hat  materially  lessened  the  demand  for  bandhbour 
;  ucQUKniBi^tliedranad  flax  into  thread.  Manuftatnnn, 
P.C,No.54«. 


however,  jxehr  hand-qmn  thread  for  the  weft,  and  dta 
demand  is  still  sufficient  to  ^ive  occupation  to  numerooi 
females,  who,  except  at  the  times  of  harvest,  haymakings 
and  raising  the  potato  crop,  can  make  ftom  5d.  to  Ad.  par 
day,  besides  attending  to  their  ordinary  rural  concerns. 
Weaving  is  mostly  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  small  fhrmen, 
and  there  are  few  weavers  who  do  not  give  part  of  their 
time  to  Bgricnltmre;  hence  thw  are  |enerally  a  healU^ 
and  long-lived  class  of  men.  l^u^-spinning  and  weaving 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  distnet  When  the  wew 
are  ready  for  the  bleacher,  they  are  carried  to  market  Tbt 
following  table,  drawn  up  in  1802,  exhibits  the  qoali^ 
of  cloth  manufSactiured  in  the  district  surrounding  earn 
town.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quanti^  made  in  the 
county  at  lai^  as  the  mnikets  of  Lurgan.  Lisbum,  and 
Bel&st,  are  in  a  great  measure  supplied  uom  the  nwtlwni 
|>arts  of  Down,  and  it  not  unfreqoently  hq>peiis  0iat  what 
18  sold  in  one  market  is  lesold  in  another. 


LbwnMukatala 
DewB. 

Newry   .  • 

»    a  ffew  , 
RathfHland  , 
Kirkeel 
Downpatrick 
Castlewellan 
Ballynahinoh 
Banbridge 
Dromore  . 
HiUshorough 
Portafbrry  and  I 
Kirkeuhhin  ' 


QMUtyaf  UbommU 
laoMh 

from  8  to  14  hundwda;  * 

up  to  16  ditto 
from  8  to  14  ditto. 

„   8  to  10  ditto. 

„    8  to  16  ditto. 

»    8  to  9  ditto. 

^   8  to  18  ditta 

„  atoudittob 

M  10  to  20  ditto. 

„   6  to  20  ditto. 

„  10  to  14  ditto.* 


The  next  process,  and  that  which  employs  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  hands,  is  the  bleaching  and  preparingfor 
market  the  green  web  as  purchased  ftrom  the  weaver.  The 
chirfnuuraneturing  distnet  of  this  ooanty,  as  of  Ireland  at 
lane,  is  along  the  valley  of  the  Upper  mim.  Tbm  waten 
oF  uis  river  are  pecnliany  effieaeioua  in  bleatdnn^;  and  id 
rapid  descent  afiords  numerous  sites  foe  the  machmery  em- 
ployed. From  Tanderagie  in  Armagh,  to  five  miles  above 
Banbridge  in  Down,  the  banks  of  this  river  present  an 
almost  continuous  succession  of  bleaching  neens.  On  that 
part  of  the  river  which  flows  through  Down  there  are- 
eighteen  of  these  establishments,  each  covering  a  large 
tract  of  ground,  and  ^ving  employment  to  a  numerous 
rural  population.  Besides  these  establishments,  there  are 
upon  the  Bann  several  extensive  flour  mills,  a  vitriol  manu- 
factory, and  two  fhctories  fbr  spinning  linen  thread  by 
machinery.  The  waste  of  these  bleach  greens  is  flmna 
highly  valuable  as  a  manure.  The  neigUMurhood  of  Gufl- 
fora  and  Moyallan,  about  half  way  between  Banbridge  and 
Tanderagie,  is  celebrated  tor  its  rural  heau^.  Orchards 
are  attached  to  all  the  better  class  of  cottages,  and  the 
vicinity  of  so  many  bleach  greens  gives  the  effect  of  a  con- 
tinuous tract  of  rich  park  scenery  on  each  bank  of  the  river. 
Tlw  proprietors  of  the  m^joriQ'  of  these  establishments  are 
Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
population  generally  is  Protestant. 

The  cotton  and  muslin  manu&cture  in  1 831  gave  occu- 
pation to  3278  individuals:  of  these  307  were  mtislin 
vreavers,  and  13  were  weavers  of  oordurojr.  The  principftl 
market  for  muslin  Ikbrics  is  Belfast,  This  trade  is  not  on 
the  increase.  The  leather  manufboture  is  carried  on  pretty 
briskly  in  Newry  and  in  various  parts  of  the  coun^.  The 
number  of  operatives  employed  hi  both  in  1831  was  89. 
Then  is  an  extensire  iron  fbundry  near  Ballymaeairatt, 
which  supplies  much  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  fkctories 
of  Bellbst.  Here  also  are  salt  and  vitriol  works,  vrith  a 
mannflwture  of  coarse  glass.  Hie  mantiiketnre  of  kelp  is 
earried  on  to  some  extent  on  the  shnes  of  Loch  Strang- 
fbrd. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Down  are  made  almost 
entirely  tuoogh  the  ports  of  Belfut  and  Nevrry.  The  net 
receipts  of  customs'  du^  at  Newry  in  1836  was  43,867^ 
About  80,000  firkins  of  butter  are  exported  yearly  from 
Down,  and  this  as  well  as  all  other  exports  is  increasing. 

The  fishery  on  the  coast  ftom  Bangot  to  Carlingford  bay 
is  pursued  with  a  good  deal  of  industry,  hut  hitherto  with- 
out sufficient  capital  or  skilL  Hie  herring  fishoy  com- 

•  Tht  Oamam  Mac  «M  yaM  whU,  am  dirtiwiikM  by  \b»  mam/bm  <i 
wBtalu  that  MB|b«  if  (liiMda  of  i3iIgilizeal)yjVJ  VTC^VIC 
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jnenoM  in  July,  and  ifl  pursued  througliout  the  autunm  and 
Winning  of  winter.  The  principal  ifahing  ground  Uea  off 
locale,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  leagues 
from  shore,  in  three  to  seventeen  fethom  water,  and  extenda 
vith  Uttle  interruptioi)  from  Newcastle  on  the  south  to  the 
ent^noe  to  Strangford  I*och  upon  the  nwth.  The  flsh  taken 
are  herrings,  mackarel,  haddock,  cod,  Ung,  glassan,  bream, 
pollock,  gumet,  plaice,  bait,  and  turboL  Besides  this  there 
-an  several  otiwr  flihing  grounds  off  the  coasts  of  Mourne 
and  Ax  da. 

The  fi)Ilowing  table  exhibits  the  number  ttfboatsandmen 
employed  in  the  fishery  in  1835  at  each  of  the  coast-guard 
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Upmnb  of  300  boats  flrequent  Aidghue  harbour  during 
the  fishing  season.  Of  those  aboutoDa-thtrd  areiVom  Bng- 
land,  one-third  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  ooe-tUri  fran 


Atklow,  Skenias,  and  other  places  on  the  Irish  coast  Tbit 
conuourse  of  fishermen  causes  a  considerable  trade  m  Ard- 
glass.  Three  additional  butchers  have  booths  here  for  the 
sale  of  meat  during  ^e  season.  The  Sngli&h  and  Man 
boats  are  larger  an^  better  tound  than  the  Irish.  TTheir 
tackle  and  gear  also  are  of  a  superior  description ;  and 
although  so  many  inhabitants  of  me  eoast  appear  by  th*; 
above  table  to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  it  is  a  remarkable 
laot  that  neither  at  Nevry,  Downpatrick,  nor  Baliast,  is  there 
a  su£Scient  supply  of  &ih.  and  that  the  salt  bmings  con- 
sumed throughout  the  county  are  invariably  of  Scotch 
curing,  lltete  is  ample  occupation  for  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  men  at  present  engaged  in  the  flsfains  off  this 
coast. 

The  county  assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  . at  Downpatrick. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  by  the  assistant  barrister  twice  a 
year  at  Xkownpatrick,  Newry,  Dromore,  and  Newtownaidii. 
The  constabuuiry  force  stationed  in  Down  in  the  year  1833 
consisted  of  5  constables,  30  constables,  114  sub-con- 
stables, and  6  horses ;  and  the  expense  of  their  support  was 
6.884/.  6s.,  of  which  3,297/.  10c.  fid.  Was  chargeable  agaii>!it 
the  county. 

Before  and  for  soma  time  after  the  coming  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Down  was  known  as  UUadh  or  Ulidia,  the  original  of 
the  name  oS  Ulster.  The  antisnt  inhabitants  an  supposed 
to  have  been  the  V<diintii  of  Ft«demy.  The  north-eastern 
portion  of  Down  was  at  an  early  period  occupied  by  the 
Picts,  of  whom  there  was  a  considerable  colouy  so  late  as 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  extendiiu;  from  Strangford  Loch 
to  the  Lower  Bann  in  Antrim.  Whether  these  Picts,  who 
are  called  Cruithne  by  the  annalists,  were  of  a  nation  e&sea- 
tially  difien»nt  firom  the  bulk  of  the  Celtic  iobabitants  of 
Ireland  in  still  under  discussion :  the  region  occupied'  by 
them  abouods  with  stone-circles,  cromlechs,  and  subterra- 
nean galleries,  which  usually  mark  the  preseoco  of  this  pe- 
culiar people.  The  territory  occupied  by  them  was  called 
I)alaradia,  and  extended  from  the  Ravd  river  in  Antrim 
over  the  southern  part  of  that  county  and  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Down. 
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The  iveaenoe  of  St  Patrick  in  this  oounty  in  the  sixth 
emtury  is  attested  by  authentic  reoords,  and  can  be  traoed 
with  tt^Mgraphical  exactness  at  the  present  day.  Down- 
patrick, Saul,  Dromore,  Moville,  and  Bangor,  are  the  chief 
eodesiastical  foundations  of  ^trick  and  his  immediate  suo- 
cassMS.  Of  these  the  last  was  the  most  famous,  having  a 
eollam  which  for  nwny  years  rivalled  the  schools  of  Ar- 
man  and  Lismore.  The  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Newry 
l^r  Cistertian  monks,  by  Maurice  Mac  Loughlin,  king  of  Ire- 
land, in  1163,  is  the  most  interesting  event  cbnoeoted  with 
Down  prior  to  the  English  invasion,  as  the  charter  is  still 
extant  (O'Connor's  &r.  Hib.  Scrip,  Vet,  Ptoieg.  it..  153). 
witnessed  by  the  celebrated  primate  Gelasius  and  by  the 
petty  kings  of  most  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  lands 
are  conveyed  with  ttteir  woods,  waten,  and  mills. 

Down  was  onrrnn  hy  the  English  under  John  deCourey 
m  1177.  The  ehuf  miniUes  intnidiMwd  1^  the  cMiquest 
were  the  SaTage^  Whites.  Riddles.  Sendalls,  Poors,  Cham- 
beilains.  Stolm,  Mandevflles,  Jwdans,  Stanntons,  Loons, 
Papelaws,  Ruseels,  Audlevs,  Copelands,  Martdls.  Of  Uiese 
the  Savages,  Whites,  and  Rnssds  still  ranain :  most  of 
the  other  names  have  become  extinct  in  oonaequeoce  of  sub- 
sequent conquests  by  the  Irish,  and  fcvfeiture.  The  oounty 
was  originally  divided  into  two  shires,  Down,  and  Newtown 
or  the  Ards,  to  which  dierilb  were  regularly  appointed 
nntil  1333,  when  the  revolt  of  the  Irish  on  the  murder  of 
William  de  Burgho J^ELrAsr)  overturned  the  English  au- 
thority throughout  Ulster.  The  &mily  of  Savage,  who  had 
poaseased  the  baronies  of  Ards  and  Castleraagh,  were  driwn 
wto  the  penmsnla  between  Loch  Strangford  and  the  sea. 


and  the  Whites,  who  had  held  the  oentieof  tbeoonn^.ime  i 
confined  to  that  part  oi  Duffsrin  which  borders  on  Loch 
Strangford  on  the  west.  Castlerei^  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  O'Neills;  Kinelearty  into  those  of  the  MaeArtanes; 
and  MacRory  and  Maxsnnis  obtained  the  whole  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Iveagfa.  Locale  and  Moume,  being  protected 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  castles 
of  Ardglass,  Dundrum,  and  Green  Castle,  held  out  against 
the  natives,  and  having  a  sea  oommunicati«i  with  Louth, 
were  considered  as  part  of  that  county,  while  the  rest  of 
Down  remained  without  the  pate. 

The  Whites  and  Sav^es  being  separated  from  the  Eng- 
lish fell  soon  after  into  Imh  habits,  but  still  maintained  an 
independence  among  the  hostile  tribes  around  them.  Ard 
quin  in  Upper  Ards,  and  Killileagh  on  the  Bhote  of  Loch 
StraoKfor^  ware  their  respective  places  of  deftnce.  The 
attainder  of  Shane  O'Neill,  who  was  slain  in  lebeUion  in 
1567,  threw  all  Iveagfa,  Kinelearty,  Caatlereagb,  and  Lo«er 
Ards  into  the  bands  of  the  Crown.  The  diMolvtion  of  re 
ligiouB  houses  had  already  enabled  the  government  to  place 
an  English  colony  at  Newry,  which  bad  been  granted  to 
the  &mily  of  Bagnall,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  1572  to 
occupy  the  Ards  and  Castleceagh  with  a  similar  force  under 
the  nniily  of  Smith :  but  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
^o  led  ttiB  expedition,  being  killed  by  Neal  Mae  Brian  Ar  ■ 
tagfa,  one  of  the  attainted  O'Neills,  the  prtriect  miscarried. 
Some  indulgence  was  now  shown  to  the  O'Neills,  Magen- 
nises,  and  Mac  Artanes,  who  upon  submission  scquired  gnm  t  s 
of  tbeir  estates.  In  1603,  however,  0'l4eiU  of  Casaeteagh 
being  smzed  on  some  slight  pretext,  and  inuiriscwed  in  Car- 
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riekbfsiu  Ctartle,  eontrived  to  mak*  liis  ewsape  br  th« 
asuBtance  of  one  Hfontgomeoy,  the  broflier  of  a  Seotch 
knieht  of  gome  fortune,  who  affbrded  the  ftigitive  protection 
on  his  urival  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  negotiated  his 
paidon  on  the  terms  of  havinff  the  greater  part  of  O'Neill's 
estate  made  over  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  proceeding.  The  colony  led  over  by  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  settied  chiefly  about  Newtovnania  and  Grrey- 
abbey,  along  the  north-eastern  coast  between  Strangford 
Ixx^h  and  the  sea,  and.  hy  their  enterprize  and  industry 
won  raised  that  part  of  the  county  to  a  very  flourishing 
eondition.  The  general  plantation  of  Ulster  soon  after 
gave  security  to  their  improvements.  Sir  Hugh  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  viscount;  and  his  colony  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  during  the  subseouent  wars  which  com- 
menced with  tiie  rebellion  of  1 64 1.  The  fiunily  of  Hamilton 
settled  at  Bai^^  and  Killileagh.  That  of  Hill,  which  about 
the  same  time  acquired  larae  estates  in  the  north  of  the 
county,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belftst,  and  soon 
after  their  arrival  laid  the  commencement  of  a  town  at 
Hillsborougb,  the  residence  of  their  present  reprasoitative, 
the  marqais  of  Downshire.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on 
the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  war  of  the  revolution  de- 
prived almost  all  the  old  Irish  and  Anglo>Norman  fkmilies 
of  their  estates.  Magennis,  Lord  Iveagh,  was  the  chief 
sufferer  by  the  first;  the  Whites,  Russels  and  Sav^es, 
were  the  principal  femilies  affected  by  the  latter.  At  pre- 
sent the  fee  of  the  eoun^  is  almost  entirely  in  Uie  hanos  of 
Protestant  proprietors  of  English  and  Scotch  descent 

Of  the  Pagan  antit^uities  of  Down,  the  most  remarkable 
is  a  stone  cromlech,  inelosed  by  a  circular  ditch  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions,  called  the  Giant's  Ring;  near  Shaw's 
Bridge,  half  way  between  lisbum  and  Belfost  The  inclo- 
sure  is  nearl;^  half  an  English  mile  in  circum^nce ;  and 
the  rampart  is  still  from  12  to  14  feet  in  height  There  are 
stone  monuments  of  the  same  character  at  Sliddeny  Ford, 
near  t>undrum,  and  Legaraney  in  the  parish  of  Drum- 
gDolan.  There  is  a  remarkable  cairn,  or  sep^ilchral  pile  of 
stones,  on  the  top  of  Slieve  Croob.  The  main  pile  is 
77  yards  in  circumference  at  bottom,  45  yards  at  top,  and 
54  feet  high  at  its  greatest  elevation :  there  are  twenty- 
two  smaller  cairns  raised  on  the  top.  Along  the  Arma^ 
boundary  of  Down  there  extends  a  great  earthen  rampart, 
called  1^  the  people  of  the  country  the  Danes'  Cast,  and 
sometimes  Tyrone's  ditches.  The  native  Irish  call  it  GUn 
na  mme  duibh,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Black  Pig,  which  is  the 
name  applied  by  the  lowland  Scotch  to  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus, toe  Danes'  Cast  measures  iVom  80  to  50  fbet  across, 
and  occurs  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  Newry  canal 
tTcm  the  lands  of  Lisnagade,  where  it  commences,  near 
Searvagh  in  Down,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Forkhill  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  west  of  which  it  has  been  traced  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Its 
origin  is  quite  unknown.  There  are  numerous  raths  or 
earthen  entrenched  mounds  throughout  Down,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  at  Downpatrick,  Donagbadee  and. 
Dromore.  Of  the  Anglo-Norman  military  antiquities  of 
Down,  the  castle  of  Dundrum  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
tmpostngly  situated  on  &  rock  over  the  hay,  and  consists 
of  a  circular  keep  with  numerous  outworks.  It  is  said  to 
hare  been  built  l^De  Courcy  for  the  knighta  templars, 
wiio  occupied  it  tfll  the  suppression  of  that  order  in  1313, 
when  it  was  eranted  to  the  prior  of  Down.  In  1517  it  was 
taken  from  tne  Irish,  who  had  seized  it  some  time  before, 
by  Gerald  earl  of  Kildare ;  and  again  in  1538  by  the  Loid 
IJeputy  Grey,  with  seven  other  castles  in  Locale.  It  after- 
wards got  into  the  hands  ofthe  Magennises,  who-held  it  ibr 
Shane  O'Neill,  who  is  said  to  have  usually  kept  200  tons 
of  wine  tr  his  cellars  here.  In  1601  it  was  taken  from  Ever 
Magenn's  by  the  lord  deputy  Moun^oy,  and  was  finally 
dismantled  by  order  of  Cromwell  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  of  1641.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  marquw  of 
Dowushire,  as  representative  of  Lord  Blundell,  to  whom  it 
came  through  the  earl  of  Ar^ass  after  its  forfeiture  by 
the  Magennises.  Oreen  Castle  in  Moume  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  in  the  early  histrarof  Ulster.  In  1495 
It  was  deemed  so  important  a  post,  that  none  but  an  Eng- 
li-hman  was  permitted  to  be  warden.  The  castle  of  New- 
castle was  built  by  FeUx  Magennis  in  158S,  and  is  still 
inhabited.  The  Magennises  had  castles  also  atCastlewellan 
'  ud  Rathfriland.  There  are  extensive  military  remains  at 
I  Aidglass,  and  the  castles  of  Killileagh,  Ardquin,  Portaferry, 
I  Biugor,  and  BiUabtHon^  are  the  most  in^rtant  of  those 


I  still  standing.  There  are  also  some  remaWit  of  IbrUA' 

1  catioin  erected  by  Ocmeni  Monk  fbr  the  ds^ne  of  thm 
I  paaseehito  Anaach  at  8earvagh,Poyiiti,andTuse«nmn«i. 
t      The  chief  ecclesiastteal  remuns  m  Down  ate  at  Down*- 

i  palrick,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  of 
'  three  other  religious  houses.   The  cathedral  was  100  fiwt 
I   in  length  ;  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle  was  supported  by  five 
arches  of  fine  proportions.   Prior  to  1790,  a  round  tower 
.   66  feet  in  height  stood  at  the  western  end;  it  was  taken 
down  at  the  time  of  the  partial  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral ; 
'  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  part  of  the  wall  of  some 
more  antient  edifice  was  found  to  run  below  its  foundations. 
There  is  another  round  tower  at  Drumbo,  near  Bel&sL 
There  are  a  few  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Bangor ;  and  at 
Oreyabbey  there  is  still  standing  in  good  preservation  a 
part  of  the  antient  abbey  founded  here  in  1192  by  Afriaa, 
daughter  of  ^  king  of  Man,  and  wifo  of  De  Cour^. 

A  mile  and  a  huf  to  the  east  of  Dowmmtiiek  is  a  bill 
about  150  feet  hiel^  called  Btrual  mountain,  celelwated 
over  Ireland  for  the  resort  of  the  lower  ordars  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  come  here  erery  Midsummer  for  the  perform- 
ance of  penance.  The  ceremonies  commence  by  tne  peni--: 
tents  chmbing  Strua.  mountain  on  their  knees,  with,  a  Wg»  ■ 
stone  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  three,  seven,  or  nine 
times,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ease:  after 
this  they  are  turned'  thrice  round  in  a  stone  seat  caUed  St. 
Patrick  s  chair,  by  a  person  who  in  1830  used  to  come  an- 
nually from  the  county  of  Mayo  for  the  purpose  of  preuding 
over  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  penitents  then  de- 
scend to  a  neighbouring  plain,  where  they  bathe  prbmia: 
cnoualy  in  a  well  dedicaM'  to  Sk  Patrick,  and  conuode  by 
drinking  from  another  well.  Tents  are  erected  in  the  mb- 
jacent  fields,  and  the  evening-ie  general^  ^ant  in  diaiipa- 
tion. 

Education  has  made  rapid  progress  since  1821 ;  in  that 
year  the  number  of  young  persons  receivbig  instruction  was 
9621;  m  1824  itwas  14,111;  asd  in  1S34  the  number  oK 
young  persons,  receiving  daily  instruction,  in  the  two  dio- 
ceses or  Down 'and  Dromore,  which  are  together  very  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  county,  was  36,446.  These  diooesee 
stand  respectively  fourth  and  twelfth  in  educational  raiik 
among  the  tbirty-two  dioceses  <rf  Irelandi.  According  to- 
Mr.  D'Alton's  return  of  ftinds  designed-  for  eduoatienal  pur- 
poses in  Ireland,  the  annual  amount  to  designed  in  Down 
IS  1098/.  2f.  ^d.  i  the  acreable  poaeesaiona  ot  the  differani 
schools  is  seventy-one  acres,  and  the  amount  eontribttted  Ivf 
the  National  Board  of  Bdueati<m  ia  64 5^  per  annnm. 

County  expenses  are  delayed  by  jjpmnd  jury  present 
ments:  average  amount  so  kmed  dunng  the  twenty  years 
preceding  1830,  31,000/.  Down  pays  13,81 7/<  St.  Oa  aa 
share  of  the  original  expense  of  the  district  lunatic,  asylum 
at  Belfost,  and  a  share  of  the  annual  expense  propor- 
tioned to  its  population.  Two  newspapen  are  supportea  at 
Newry:  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  these  in  1831  was 
122,600  ;  and  in  1836  the  number  was  12t,96l.  Tbe  groM 
produce  of  customs'  duties  collected  within  tbe  Newry  and 
Strangford  district  in  the  year  1 835  was  53,902/.  '4s.  7d, 

(Harris's  History  qf  Down,  Dublin;  1744;  StOtuticat 
Swvep  tif  hoam,  Dublhi,  1803 ;  Inj^'s  ire/M  tft  1834 ; 
Report  m  Mth  FMmiu,  1837 ;  Hmort*  en  fAwoMofs 
IrOimi,  1 837 ;  Cox's  Hinkiry  i^Iwkmd.) 

DOWN,  a  bisho|^8  see  in  the  eoctonaalieal  fmmnea  of- 
Armagh  in  Ireland.  The  chapter,  which  is  regulated  by 
patent  of  .Tames  I.,  consists  of  dean,  preeantn^  <^iancelIor, 
archdeacon,  and  two  prebendaries.  With  <he  exception  of 
part  of  one  parish  lying  in  Antrim,  this  diooeae  is  situated 
entirely  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  whit^  it  occupies  tiia 
eastern  portion.  It  extends  in  length  from  south-west  to  ' 
north-east  51  English  mile8,by  28  miles  in  breadth frmn east 
to  west  It  contains  42  paiishes,  constitutan^  37  beneficai. 
In  1792  the  number  of  churches  was  33 ;  and  in  1834  the  : 
numbers  were,  churches  of  the  establishment  40,  Roman 
Catholic  37,  Presbyterian  56,  other  placet)  of  worship  19. 
In  the  same  year  the  gross  population  of  Ae  dioeoso  wa» 
188,558,  of  whom  tlwre  were  37,6SS  members  of  the 
establisbed  churdi,  58,400  Roman  Catholioa,  98,961  ft«n- 
byterians,  and  3.530  other  Protestant  DisseBters,  being  in 
the  {Hvportion  of  ta^er  more  than  two  Protestants  of  what- 
ever denomination  to  one  Roman  Catholic.  There  wen 
at  the  same  time  in  &is  diocese  309  daity  schools,  educanng 
19,459  young  persons,  being  in  the  pnmmtiuMjf  10.26  per 
cent  of  the  entire  popuhttkm  wodfff^^ijK  kn^^etion, 
which  resjiect  Down  stands  fonrmramong^tfiir  32  dioemif 
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of  Ireliad.  Of  the  above  schools  48  were  in  connection 
with  the  National  Bo&rd  of  Education. 

The  see  of  Down  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  by  St.  Patrick,  who  appointed  Cailin,  abbot  of  An- 
trim, to  the  bishopric.  The  first  episcopal  seat  was  at 
Downpatrick,  then  called  An*  Keltair  and  Rath  Keltair, 
where  it  ocoituiued  untU  after  Uie  plantation  of  Ulster  in 
the  re^^n  of  James  I.,  when  Uw  church  of  Lisbum  was  by 
letters  patflnt  eonatituted  the  cathedral  of  the  united  dio- 
cese of  Down  and  Connor ;  but  the  original  episcopal  seat 
was  restored  to  Downpatrick  by  act  of  parliament  about 
1790.  The  most  distii^uiBhed  bishop  of  Down,  prior  to  the 
English  invasion,  was  Ualachy  O'Moigair,  who  succeeded 
in  1 137,  and  assisted  the  Primate  Gelasius  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  discipline.  In  1442,  the  union  of  Down 
with  the  see  of  Cwuor  took  place  in  the  person  of  John 
first  bishop  of  the  united  diocese.  Among  his  successors, 
those  of  most  uote  were,  Leslie,  bishop  during  the  wars  of 
1641,  and  (he  cfjlebrated  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  ISSO.  From  1441  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
oentuzy  thwe  has  been  no  episcopal  rendenoe  attached  to 
this  see.  Doito  Taylor  generaUj^  resided  at  Portmora*  near 
Glenavy,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  present  episcopal 
mansion  stands  within  a  mile  oi  Holywood.  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Belfast  Loch.  The  same  ecclesiastical  immunities 
are  claimed  by  the  Paget  familv  for  their  manor  of  Moume 
in  this,  diocese  as  by  the  Needham  &mily  for  their  Lord- 
ship of  Newry  [Down]  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore;  but 
this  claim  has  always  been  resisted  by  the  bishops  of  Down. 
By  act  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.  e.  37.  the  united  diocese  of 
Down  and  Connor  is  further  augmented  by  the  diocese  of 
Diomore.  , 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  t^n Map  qf  Irelaad;  Ware's  Bishop*; 
Reportt  of  Coatmisgioners,  &c.) 

DOWNING  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.  The  sole 
Jbiuder  of  this  coUwe  was  Sir  George  Downing,  Bart,  of 
OunUngay  Park,  in  uunhridgeshire,  who  by  will  dated  20i^ 
Deoem^r,  1717,  devised  estates  in  the  counties  of  Cam- 
Inidge,  Bedford,  and  Suffolk,  ^t  to  Sir  Jacob  Gerud 
Downing  and -afterwards  to  other  relations  in  siiocession, 
and  in  ftiluie  thesvof,  to  build  and  found  a  college  in 
this  university,  upon  a  plan  to  be  approved  of  by  the  two 
archbishops  and  tne  masters  of  St.  Jotm's  and  Clare  Hall. 
This  direction  was  the  reaacm  for  giving  them  the  power 
which  they  possess  in  eleetioas  and  otlur  mattcn  by  the 
charter  and  statutes. 

Sir  Geoi^  died  in  1749  and  Sir  Jacob  in  1764,  and  (the 
other  devisees  having  previously  died  without  issue)  upon 
this  event  the  foundation  ought  to  have  been  immediately 
carried  into  execution.  But  the  estates  wwe  in  the  ptwses- 
■icm  d  Lady  Downing,  wad  afterwards  of  her  devisees, 
without  anyjeal  title;  and  when  the  nnivuw^  sued  in 
chancery  for  the  establishment  of  the  otdleBe,  the  par^  in 
poaaession  resisted  the  suit  in  that  court.  £t  1 769  a  deorea 
was  obtained  in  fovour  of  the  foundation. 

The  persons  named  as  trustees  in  the  founder's  will 
having  died  in  his  lifetime,  the  execution  of  the  trusts 
devolved  upon  the  heir»-at-law ;  who.  after  combating  a 
long  series  of  opposition  and  litigation,  and  overcommg 
obstacles  of  vanous  descriptions,  preferred  a  petition  to 
the  crown  for  a  charter ;  aim  at  leiwth,  in  1800,  the  privy 
council  daoidAd  to  reemMcnd  the  foimdatioa  to  his  ma- 

^Sk  Snd  September,  1800,  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to 
the  ehartOT  Lord  Longbboroi^:  by  this  charter  the 
coU^  is  ineorpormted  with  all  the  privUMjes  belonging  to 
any  college  in  the  unrmrsity,  and  endowed  with  the  estate 
devised  by  the  founder,  with  a  power  to  hold  landed  pro- 
pm^  (in  addition  thneto)  to  the  value  of  1 500/.  per  annum. 

The  charter  directs  statutes  to  be  framed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college,  which  was  done  in  July,  160a,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  stipends  of  the  members  began  to 
he  paid.  By  the  statutes,  no  beneficial  leases  of  the  college 
estates  are  allowed,  nor  any  fine  to  be  taken  for  a  grant  or 
renewal.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  new  foundation  shall 
ever  be  engrafted  on  this  college  which  shall  be  inconaist- 
eat  with  the  charter  and  statutes.  But  the  college  may 
accept  any  additions  to  their  property  in  augmentation  of 
the  number  or  value  of  their  present  appointments,  or  to 
h«ap|died  in  any  other  manner  consistent  with  their  present 
•OMbtatiosi.  Inere  is  also  a  pow«r  given  to  the  four  elec- 
tors and  the  aastu  to  alter  tbe  stat«deB»  on  application  by 
1 4pttaio  portioa  of  the  coUage. 


Apiece  of  land,  nearly  thirty  acres,  having  been  purchased 
for  the  site,  and  for  grounds  and  walks,  on  the  18th  May, 
1807,  the  first  stone  was  laid;  since  which  time  the  build- 
ing has  proceeded  at  intervals,  at  the  expense  of  above 
60,000/.  In  1821  buildings  sufficient  for  opening  the  col- 
lege, and  compriiing  nearly  two  sides  of  a  la^  court,  were 
completed ;  and  in  May.  1821,  undergraduates  were  ad- 
mitted to  reside  and  keep  terms. 

This  college  will  consist  of  a  master,  two  professors  (one 
of  the  laws  of  England  and  one  of  medicine),  sixteen  fellows 
(two  of  which  only  are  clerical),  and  six  scholars.  The 
objects  of  the  foundation  are  stated  in  Uie  charter  to  be 
students  in  law,  physic,  and  other  useful  arts  and  learning. 
At  present  only  tne  master,  professors,  and  three  fellows, 
are  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the 
estates,  administering  the  revenues,  superintending  the 
building  of  the  college,  and  for  the  other  necessary  purposes. 
The  appointment  of  the  remaining  fellows  is  reserved 
until  after  the  erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the 
college.  The  scholars  will  also  he  elected  after  that  period ; 
hut  not  more  than  two  in  each  year.  Iliere  are  ^so  two 
chaplains  nominated  by  the  master. 

The  master  is  elected  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  the  masters  of  St  John's  and  Clare  Hall, 
from  among  those  who  have  been  professors  or  fellows.  Tho 
electors  to  professorships  are  the  same  as  to  the  mastership, 
with  the  addition  of  the  master.  The  electors  to  the  fellow- 
ships are.  the  master,  professors,  and  fellows  of  the  degree 
of  M.A.  After  the  building  of  the  college  is  completed, 
the  elections  will  be  annually  on  the  21st  of  February. 
While  the  college  remains  uncompleted,  the  elections  to 
fellowships  are  at  uncertain  times,  depending  upon  vacan- 
cies. The  clerical  fellowships  are  to  be  tenable  for  life : 
the  lay  fellowships  to  continue  only  for  twelve  years.  The 
present  master  u  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worsley.  M.A.,  elected 
1836 ;  and  the  number  of  members  upon  the  boards  of  the 
college  forty-nine.  The  rectory  of  £ut  Hartly,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Tadlow,  both  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  are  in 
the  patronage  of  this  college. 

(Ackermann's  Hist,  qf  the  XMv.  ^  Can^dgg,  4ta, 
Lond.  1815,  vol  ii.  p.  283— 28S;  Cambridge  Vhiv,  Calen- 
dar for  1837.) 

DOWNPATRICK,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of 
Down,  in  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  73  Irish  or  93 
English  miles ;  situated  in  the  barony  of  Locale,  one  mile 
to  the  south  of  the  Quoil  river,  which  opens  into  the 
south-western  angle  of  Strangford  Loch  about  four  miles  to 
the  east.  Downpatrick  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  returns 
a  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.    Constituency,  525. 

The  boundaries  of  the  borou^  embrace  an  extent  of 
1486  statute  acres,  containing  897  houses,  of  which  237  are 
thatched  and  660  are  slated :  of  the  latter  285  are  estimated 
to  he  worth  10/.  per  annum. 

Downpatrick  takes  its  name  from  St.  Patrick,  who  is 
stated  in  many  antient  records  to  have  been  buried  here. 
Before  his  time  the  place  was  called  Rath  Keltair  and 
Dun-da-leth-glass,  from  an  earthen  fortification,  the  ruirm 
of  which  still  cover  a  considerable  space,  and  present  an 
imposing  appearance  on  the  north-west  of  the  town.  On 
the  conquest  of  Ulster  by  the  English  in  1177,  De  Courcy 
made  Downpatrick  his  head-quarters,  and  it  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  until  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  1567,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  <^  the  Irish,  but  was  retaken  by  Sir  Richard  Mor- 
rison soon  after. 

Uw  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  ridi,  undolating 
country,  snmmnded  by  hills.  There  is  a  good  courthouse^ 
a  ruined  cathedral,  one  church,  two  Roman  Catiiolie  do^ 
a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  Methodist  do.,  and  a  good 
market-house  and  gsoL  An  hospital  was  founded  nere 
about  1740,  by  Mr.  Southwell,  for  the  reception  of  decayed 
tenants.  The  provirions  of  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Act 
were  put  in  force  h^  in  1 829,  since  which  time  the  town 
has  been  lighted  vith  oil :  expense,  about  360/.  per  annum. 

There  art^  branches  of  the  northern  banking  company 
and  of  the  provincial  bank  of  Ireland  at  Downpatrick. 

There  are  ten  schools  with  small  endowments  within  the 
deanery ;  a  diocesan  school,  to  which  the  bishop  and  clergy- 
subscribe  90/.  per  annum ;  and  a  gaol  school  supported  bw 
the  county;  besides  a  male  and  female  school. suppoitaa. 
1^  Lady  Harriet  Forde,  and  twen^-four  other  schools: 
total  number  of  young  penons  uod«rraxnetiid  M  malaa 
and  462  females.         Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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PnnilttuHi  in  1821,  4123;  Id  1831,  4784.  CDowir.1 
IX)WN8  or  DUNESt  an  little  hillocki  of  sand  &mMd 

Hong  the  sea-coast. 
The  mode  of  their  formation  ia  this:— the  vaTes  of  the 

sea,  in  certain  localities,  drive  npon  the  beaoh  a  certain 

quantity  of  fine  sand,  which,  becoming  dry  during  low 

vatH,  IS  carried  up  still  higher  by  the  wind,  till  meeting 

vith  the  obstaiiction  of  lawe  stones,  bushes,  tufts  of  grass, 
it  is  accumulated  into  Uttle  heaps :  these  offering  still 

greater  surboe  of  resistance  as  the  sand  increases  upon  and 
■gainst  them,  soon  rise  into  mounds  of  considerable  height, 
vhose  Dumber,  amngement,  and  dimensions,  depend  na- 
tnrtUy  upon  the  nxe  and  dWibution  of  the  obstacles  to 
whieh  tbw  owe  thwr  existence.  If  these  obatacles  are 
ekm-H^  there  will  be  little  more  than  one  range  of  sand 
hnio^  and,  if  mtj  dose,  these  iHll  in  time  unite  so  as  to 
km  a  oontiniKnu  ridge.  Should  the  arresting  objects,  on 
the  contrary,  be  thinly  scattered,  and  at  different  ^stances 
from  the  brink  on  a  shelving  coast,  there  will  be  several 
ndns  of  hilloeka,  the  one  behmd  the  other. 

The  downs  having  attained  a  certain  height,  the  wind 
hi  no  longer  the  power  to  increase  their  elevation,  and 
they  are  then  urged  forward  upon  the  land. 

The  way  in  which  this  is  effected  is  easily  conceived.  On 
the  vindward  side  of  the  hillocks  the  grains  of  sand  are 
f«ced  up  to  the  top,  whence  they  are  swept  off  as  they 
arrive,  and  fall  by  their  own  weight  on  the  opposite  slope. 
Thus  the  mass  goes  on  invading  the  land,  while  ftesfa  ma- 
terial it  constantly  brouarht  by  the  sea. 

This  prwresB  inland  depends  however  npon  the  habitual 
^rectionof  the  wind  and  the  relative  duection  of  the  coast- 
line. In  Gsarany  the  sand  advances  eastward,  and  gene- 
rallj  along  the  wliole  coast  of  France,  from  Bqronne  to 
Calais,  the  dowQs  fxognat  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the 
viad  blowing  most  fm|uently  from  the  soutb-west ;  whereas 
fiom  Calais  to  Dunkerque,  the  coast  trending  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  they  make  no  progress  inland,  but  fona 
a  ridge  or  chain  parallel  with  the  coast. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sands  advance  is,  in  some 
cases,  most  alarming.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Adour 
and  the  Garonne  their  progress  is  about  sixty  feet  yearly ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  arrest  their  march.  The  town  of  Mimipin 
is  io  part  buried  under  the  sands,  against  whose  encroach- 
meat  it  has  been  struggling  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
^eais.  In  Brittany  ilao,  a  village  near  St  Pol  de  l<eon 
hu  bcsn  entirely  oovwed  with  the  sand,  so  as  to  Imve  no 
part  finUa  but  the  stecmle  of  the  church. 

Io  the  Boulonnais  toe  advance  of  the  downs  has  been 
^most  wholly  arrested  since  the  works  there  nceented  by 
Cassini.  The  inhahitanta  plant  a  species  of  oypetacea  (the 
Anmdo  arenaria),  termed  by  them  oya,  which  thrives  well, 
and  fixes  the  sands.  This  process  is  so  much  the  more  ad- 
T&QtageoQs,  as  every  hillock  which  becomes  fixed  is  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  fresh  sand  from 
the  sea.  • 

Id  Gascony  the  peasants  force  the  wind,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  drive  back  what  it  brought.  Thus,  when  the  wind 
blows  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  pushes  the 
downs  upon  the  land,  they  toss  the  sand  high  into  the  air 
^th  shovels,  and  in  this  manner  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  it : 
uui  portion,  however,  is  very  small,  and  the  prevailing 
^Dds  being  frnn  the  south-west  the  sands  continue  to 
«Taooe  in  spite  of  all  thnr  eflbita. 
^owns  MimetinMS  intereept  the  flow  of  water  to  the  sea. 
'«°>ing  stagnant  pods  between  and  behind  them  which 
give  rise  to  an  aquatic  Vegetation  and  the  ooeasionil  format 
tion  of  a  kind  of  peat 

DOWNTON.  [WiLTSHiM.] 

DOXOXOGY,  a  form  of  giving  glory  to  God,  from  the 
utm  doxologia,  and  that  from  the  Greek  doxa  (M&r), 
vory,  and  logo*  (X^oc),  a  word  or  saying.  The  doxology  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *  Thine  is 
the  kinedom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,'  is  left  out  of 
>°ui7  of  the  antient  copies  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  though 
>t  appears  in  others;  St  Luke  omits  it  entirely.  I^e 
aatbentieity  of  this  form  of  praise,  as  a  paragraph  of  the 
pnyer,  has  been  a  difficult  subject  of  dispute.  It  does  not 
^>pew  in  the  Vulgate,  hut  it  seems  to  he  established  by  the 
USS.  and  the  Bastem  vnaions.  Doxology  is  also 
^  for  the  tb/mt  hymn,  Qtoria  Patrit  which  we  use  in  our 
«^h  aervioe  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  <rf  every  part  of 
tM  hondred  and  nineteenth  psum,  and  of  even^hymn 
onft  nilmii^vbieh  is  a  doxdogy  of  itseU:  Dumnd; 


and  other  writers  eonaider  this  exertion  to  have  been 
introduoed  into  the  Romish  church  by  St  Jerome.  The 
first  express  mention  of  it  is  in  the  second  council  of 
Vaison,  A.  n.  £29.  Amongst  the  Christians  it  was  always 
considered  as  a  solemn  profession  of  their  belief  in  the 
Trinity.  (Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer,  8vo.  Oxf.  1802, 
pp.  124.  132.  Broughton's  Diet.  <tfaU  Retigionty  pp.  341, 
342.) 

DRAC^NA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants,  of  the  natural 
fiuuily  Asparagee  of  Juasteu,  now  arranged  as  a  section  of 
LQiaces  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  genus  was  established  by 
Linnsus,  and  named  fVom  one  of  its  species  3delding  the 
resinous  exudatioo,  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Dra- 
gon's blood,  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  name  dum  al  oAA- 
Hxn'n,  met  with  in  Avicenna  and  other  Arabian  authors. 
Dracmia  is  diaraeterixed  by  havii^  an  inferior  six-partite 
iwrianth,  of  whidi  the  segments  are  nearly  erect  and  have 
inserted  on  them  the  six  stamens,  with  filunents  thickened 
towards  the  middle  and  linear  anthers.  The  style  is  single, 
with  a  trifld  stigma.  The  berry  two  or  three-celled,  with  its 
cells  one  or  two-seeded. 

The  species  of  Dracsna  arenow  about  30  in  number,  and 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  many  of 
both  Asiatic  and  African  islands,  whence  they  extend  south- 
wards to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland,  and 
northwards  into  China,  and  to  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  as 
the  districts  of  Silbet  and  Chittagong.  Species  are  also 
found  in  Socotra,  and  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
as  well  as  at  Sierra  Leone.  From  this  distribution  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  species  require  artifttdal  heat  for  their  cultiva- 
tion in  England.  They  are  found  to  thrive  in  a  light  loam, 
and  may  be  grown  from  outtings  sunk  in  ahark  bed. 

The  species  of  Dracmia  are  evergreena,  eitiier  of  a 
shrubby  or  arooreous  nature;  and  having  long,  slender, 
often  columnar  stems,  they  emulate  palms  in  habit  llieir 
trunks  are  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of  Mien  leaves ;  the 
centre  is  soft  and  cellular,  having  externally  a  circle  of 
stringy  fibres.  The  leaves  are  simple,  usually  crowded  to- 
gether towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  or  terminal  like  the 
inflorescence:  whence  we  might  suppose  that  the  name 
terminalu  had  been  applied  to  some  of  the  species,  if  Rum- 

Ehius  had  not  stated  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
^inst  planted  along  the  boundaries  of  fields.  The  strucjure 
of  ^e  stem  and  leaves  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the 
fossil  genera  Clathraria  and  Stembergia  have  been  assimi- 
lated to  Dracnna,  the  former  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart 
and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Lindley;  and  as  Ruinphius  compares 
the  leaves  of  a  Dracsena  with  those  of  dalanga,  it  is  as 
probable  dtat  the  fossil  leaves  called  Canoophnlites  may 
be  those  of  a  plant  allied  to  Dracsna,  as  that  they  belong 
to  one  of  the  Cannes. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Dracnna  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  there  are  few  which  are  of  much  im- 
portance either  for  their  useful  or  ornamental  properties. 
Among  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  D.  terminalis,  a 

Secies  rather  extensively  diffused.  The  root  is  said  by 
umphius  to  be  employed  as  a  demulcent  in  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea, and  the  plant  as  a  signal  of  truth  and  of  peace  in  Uie 
Eastern  archipelago.  In  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
a  sweetish  juice  is  expressed  from  Us  roots,  and  afterwards 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  sumr,  of  which  specimens  ware 
brought  to  Paris  by  Captain  lyUrville  from  the  island  of 
Tahiti  (Otaheite.)  The  root  is  there  called  Ti  or  Tii.  and 
thenoe  no  doubt  corrupted  into  Tea-root  by  the  English 
and  Americans.  M.  Oaudichaud  mentions  that  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  generally  an  intoxicatinjg  drink  is  pre- 
pared fiom  this  root  to  which  tiie  name  Ava  is  often  applied, 
as  well  as  to  that  made  with  the  roots  of  Piper  methys- 
ticum. 

DracKna  Draco  is  the  best  known  species,  not  only  from 
its  producing  Dragon's  blood,  but  also  from  one  specimen 
having  so  frojuenUy  been  described  or  noticed  in  the  works 
of  visitors  to  the  GanaiT  Islands.  The  erect  trunk  of  the 
Dragon-tree  is  usually  from  8  to  12  foot  high,  and  divided 
above  into  numerous  short  branches,  which  terminate  in 
tufts  of  smaading  sword-shued  leaves,  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremi^.  The  moat  celebrated  specimen  of  this  treegrows 
near  the  town  of  Ontan,  in  the  Island  of  Tenerifl^  and 
waa  found  by  Humboldt  in  1 799  to  be  about  4d  feet  in  cir 
enmforence.  Sir  G.  Staunton  had  previously  stated  it  to  be 
12  fbet  in  diameter  at  the  height  of  10  feeU-amd  Ledru 
gave  even  larger  dimensions.  It  ai^n^f^i^  ^i^g^^^^C 
fruit ;  and  though  continuing  thus  nt  grow,  doea  not  ap^ekr 
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mucb  inereued  in  size,  in  consequenee  of  boim  of  in 
branches  being  eonslantl;  blown  dovn,  as  in  the  itorm  of 
July  18)9,  when  it  lost  a  gnat  part  oiF  its  top.  Tbc  great 
sixe  of  this  enormous  v^table  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the 

older  authors  ;  indeed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bethencourt, 
or  in  M02,  it  is  described  as  large  end  as  hollow  as  itisnow; 
whence,  from  the  slowness  of  growth  of  Draceenas,  has  been 
inferred  the  ^preat  antiquity  of  a  tree  which  four  centu- 
ries have  so  little  changed.  Humboldt,  indeed,  remarks 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Dracnna  of  Orotava 
being  with  the  Baobab  (Adansonia  digitata)  one  of  tLe 
oldest  inhabitants  of  our  planet,  and  as  tradition  relates  that 
it  was  revered  by  the  Guanches,  he  considers  it  as  singular 
that  it  should  have  been  cultivated  from  the  most  distant 
ages  in  the  Canaries,  in  Madeira,  and  Porto  Santo,  although 
it  comes  originally  from  India.  This  fkct  he  addncee  as 
contradicting  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent  the 
Guanches  as  a  race  of  men  complete^  isolated  from  the 
other  races  of  either  Asia  or  Afri<^.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  we  know  too  little  of  the  Botany  of  the  interior 
if  Africa  to  be  able  to  draw  from  it  any  inferences ;  while 
the  Dragon-tree  on  the  other  hand  is  not  known  to  exist 
further  to  the  eastward  than  the  island  of  Socotre. 

DRACHM,  or  DRAM,  a  small  measure  of  weight,  the 
etymology  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  drachma 
(ipav/t^).  The  drachm  of  our  pound  troy  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Attic  drachma,  or  the  Roman  dena- 
rius (under  the  earlier  emperors). 

There  are  two  drachms  or  drams  remaining  in  our  system 
of  weights;  the  first  is  the  sixteenth  peit  of  the  ounce, 
which  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  thepoundavoirtlupoisof  7000 
grains :  this  is  now  totally  out  of  use  as  no  species  of  goods 
which  are  wraghed  by  the  aToirdnp(r-s  weight  are  t4  such 
value  as  to  make  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  worth  con- 
sideration. In  the  national  standard,  the  troy  pound  of 
£760  grains,  there  is  no  dram ;  but  this  weight  occurs  in 
that  particular  division  of  the  troy  pound  which  is  used  by 
apothecaries,  in  which  the  dram  is  the  eighth  part  of  the 
ounce,  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  pound  of  5760 
grains.  This  is  the  real  remnant  of  the  Roman  division  : 
the  denarius  (which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  Attic 
drachma  of  his  time)  was,  however,  the  seventh  part  of  the 
ounce.  The  drachma  or  dram  is  used  in  England,  France, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant. 

DRACHMA,  from  the  Greek  dr'achme  (Spaxprt),  a  silver 
coin.  It  was  the  chief  coin  in  use  among  the  Athenians, 
and  probably  other  Greeks  also.  The  didrachm  or  two 
drachms^  the  tridrachm  or  three  drachms,  and  the  tetra- 
drachm  or  friur  drachms,  were  its  multiples.  Hie  last  was 
the  latest  form  of  Greek  silver.  The  average  weight  of 
flTOdraichmB  in  the  British  Museum  is  60.92  grains;  and 
the  average  weight  of  three  tetradrachmte  in  the  British 
Museum  is  260.36  grains.  The  Attic  drachma  has  been 
supposed  to  hare  been  the  same  among  the  Greeks  with 
the  denarius  among  the  Romans :  others  have  disputed 
this ;  but  both  may  be  reconciled  by  the  consideration  that 
the  number  of  drachma,  as  well  as  of  denarii,  which 
went  to  the  ounce  might  have  been  subject  to  occasional 
variations. 

(Pitisci  Lexicon  Antiq.  Gr.  et  Rom.,  p.  Denarius;  Pin- 
kerton's  Etsay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.,  $  6 ;  Kelly's  Universal 
Cambist,  4lo,  Lond.,  1S21,  vol.  i.,  3,  4.  9.  34,  &c.:  vol. 
ii.  256.) 


Orncbma. 

BritUh  HoMun.   Aetiul  liie.  Silver.   Weight,  Slj^fraini. 

DRACI'NA,  the  name  given  by  Melandri  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  dragon's  blood,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  a 
vegetable  al^i;  but  Berzelius  and  Herberger  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  does  not  possess  alkaline  properties :  the  last- 
mentioned  chemist,  indeed,  calls  this  colouring  matter 
draeonin,  and  he  considers  it  to  possess  rather  sub-add  pro- 
perties than  such  as  denote  alkalinity. 

DRAOO,  an  Athenian  l^islator,  who  flourished  about 
the  39th  dympiiid.,  621  b.c.   Snidas  t^ls  ns  Uiat  he 


brought  forward  his  code  of  l>ws>  in  this  year,  and  Oiat  he 
«n  then  an  old  man.  Aristoi  >  says  {pMit.  ii.  at  the  end), 
that  Draco  adapted  his  laws  to  the  existing  constitution, 
and  that  they  contained  nothing  peculiar  bejrond  the  se 
verity  of  their  penalties.  The  slightest  theft  was  punished 
capitally,  as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  murder ;  and  De- 
mades  remarked  of  his  laws,  that  they  were  written  with 
blood,  and  not  with  ink.  (Plutarch.  Solon,  cxvii.)  Draco, 
however,  deserves  credit  as  the  first  who  introduced  writ- 
ten laws  at  Athens,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  improved 
the  criminal  courts  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of  bloodshed 
from  the  archon  to  the  ephetn  (Jul.  Pollux,  viii.  124, 125), 
since  before  his  time  the  arclions  had  a  right  of  settling  all 
cases  arbitrarily,  and  without  appeal,  a  rigbt  which  ;hey 
enjoyed  in  other  cases  till  Solon's  time,  (ijekker's  Ansc- 
dota,  p.  444,  1.  23.)  It  ap^rs  that  there  were  some 
offences  vhieh  he  did  not  punidi  with  death ;  for  instance, 
loss  of  the  eivil  rights  was  the  puptshmeat  for  an  attempt 
to  alter  one  of  hu  laws.  (Demosth.  e.  AriHocr.,  p.  714. 
Bekk.)  Draco  was  archon  (Pausan.  ix.  36,  ^  8),  and  con- 
sequently an  eupatrid :  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  his  object  was  to  fr.vour  the  lower  orders,  though  his 
code  secma  to  have  tended  to  abridge  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  He  died  in  the  island  of  ^gtna.  On  the  legisla- 
tion of  Draco  in  general,  see  Wachsmuth,  IJeUemsem  Al- 
terthumskunde,  ii.  I,  p.  239,  and  following. 

DRACO  (the  dragon),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  re- 
ferred by  Higinus  to  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is  con- 
stantly stated  by  the  older  writers  as  being  placed  between 
Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  which  hardly  suits  the  preseiu 
position  of  the  constellation,  since  its  principal  stars  are  all 
contained  between  Ursa  Minor,  Cepheus,  Cygnus,  and 
Hercules.  The  two  stars  in  the  head  (|3  and  y,  the  latter 
celebrated  as  passing  very  near  die  zenith  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  as  being  the  one  used  in  the  discovery  of 
aberration  [Beadlet],)  are  nearly  in  the  liije  joining  a  Cygni 
(Deneb)  and  Arctnrus ;  while  severi  or  eight  smaller  stars 
wind  round  Ursa  Minor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  name  of  the  constellation  not  unappropriate.  Tl.e 
extreme  star  (X)  is  very  nearly  1>etween  Uie  pole  star  .mfl 
its  pointers.  (Vhma  Uajchl]  The  principal  stars  are  as 
follows;— 
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DRACONIN,  the  dracina  above  mentioned,  may  be  ob- 
tained, according  to  Melandri,  by  macerating  dragon's  blood 
in  Water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid :  this  becomes  of  a 
yellow  colour,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  draeonin,  which  is 
of  a  fine  red  colour  and  very  fusible :  it  may  be  worked  be- 
tween  the  fingers,  and  drawn  into  threads.  It  melts  at  about 
130":  on  soUoifying  it  becomes  of  a  erimson  colour,  and 
when  triturated  gives  a  cimiabar/iid^loiiLl  If  dissolves 
radily  in  aleohol,  aiid)l^z9dti[$impiiNuwKw^  fine  red, 
becomes  yellow  on  the  acldition  dTan  aeid;%t  on  the  ad- 
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ditioo<^ui iUuti tba  red  odoiiris  nctored.  It  does  not 
ippeir  to  have  been  analysed. 

DRAGOMANS,  or  DROGOMANS  (from  the  Tuikuh 
Thdttmm);  the  interpreters  attached  to  Uie  European  oon- 
sakim  and  embassieft  in  the  Levant  are  so  called.  At  Con- 
ttantHiaple  they  are  the  chief,  and  in  most  cases  the  sole 
Bwiium  of  oommunicatiDn  between  Christian  ambassadorfi, 
who  an  ignorant  of  the  Turkic  language,  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  They  are  men  bom  in  the  oountry,'8aid  are  chiefly  de- 
scended from  old  Genoese  or  Venetian  settle.  Their  loca] 
interests  and  sympathies  have  often  interfered  with  their 
duties ;  and  thoi^h  there  have  been  hontrorable  exceptions, 
they  are  not  distinguished  as  a  body  for  honour  and  integrity. 
Ibe  French,  as  early  as  the  tfane  of  Louis  XIV.,  aaw  the 
propriety  of  employing  iiative  subjeetB  in  this  capacity,  and 
instituted  a  small  body  of  yonng  men,  technically  called 
Jninu  de  lai^ve,  wbo  wetp  teat  to  the  ooimtiy  to  leam  the 
bogOBge  and  aoqaajnt  IhonielTCi  vith  its  laws  ind  onstoms. 
But  thu  good  plan  low  not  been  sufBeiently  supported. 
The  dragonans  uoA  their  i^niHes  endoy  die  i^teetion  of 
be  Ditions  whom  they  serve,  and  are  exempted  ftam 
Turktsh  law. 

DRAGON.  DRACXmiD^,  \  family  of  Sanrians,  dis- 
linguiBhad  from  their  congeners  in  having  their  six  first  false 
liiu,  instead  of  hooping  the  abdomen,  extending  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  and  sustaining  a  production  of  the  skin  which 
hrm  a  kind  of  viru;  oomparable  to  that  of  the  bats,  but 
independtnit  of  tlnfoiurfbet  This  wing  sustains  the  ani- 
mal like  a  paraofame  when  it  leaps  from  branch  to  branch, 
but  does  not  poiweu  the  focuHy  of  beating  the  air.  and  ao 
nising  the  i^tile  into  tbght  like  a  bird.  All  the  species 
are  naaU,  eonrad  entirely  with  noall  imbriosKed  sowea,  of 
vhieh  those  of  the  tail  and  limbs  are  carinsAed.  The 
toanie  is  fflesliy,  but  sightly  extensile,  and  slightly  jagged 
(ecnaaerfe).  Under  the  throeft  is  a  long  pointed  production 
ibaea),  sortained  by  cfae  bind  part  (queue)  of  the  os  hyoides, 
aad  at  the  sides  are  two  other  smaller  ones,  sustained  by  the 
horns  of  the  sane  bone.  The  tail  is  long.  The  thighs  have 
Do  p(ms.  On  the  nape  is  a  small  dentilation.  In  each 
jaw  are  four  small  incisors,  and  on  each  side  a  long  and 
pointed  canine,  and  twelve  trian^lar  and  trilobated  molars. 

Cuvier,  whose  description  this  is,  says  that  the  dragons 
have  the  scales  and  the  gular  appeudage  of  the  Iguanas, 
with  the  head  and  teeth  of  the  Stellionida. 


SkelatOB  of  Dn^oii. 

''^^xnipUMf  *Httrittaion.~~Tht  known  aoeeies  which 


Deudin  first  extricated  from  confusion  come  from  tlte  £ast 
Indies. 


Dnoo  flmbiitto*. 


DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  [CALAuns.] 
DRAGOON.  rCAVALRYO 

DRA6UIGNAN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Var.  It  is  on  the  river  Pis,  or  Nartuli,  or 
Artuby,  which  falls  into  the  Argeos,  416  miles  in  a  straight 
line  south-south-east  of  Paris,  or  552  miles  by  the  road 
through  Lyon,  Valence,  Avignon,  Aix,  and  BrignoUes ;  in 
43°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  6°  30'  K.  long. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  Draguignan  is  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  Voco- 
nii  of  the  Romans :  it  is  however  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  the  earliest 
counts  of  Provence.  Little  historical  interest  is  attached 
to  it.  Before  the  Revcdution  there  were  many  reli^oua 
houses  here:  the  Reformed  Dominicans,  Auguatinian 
Canons,  Cordelier^  Minims,  and  Capuchins  had  convents ; 
that  1^  ihe  Dominicans  was  very  handsome;  and  then 
were  nunneries  for  Ursulines  and  the  nuns  of  the  Visita- 
tion. The  priests  of  the  Christian  doctrine  bad  the  direction 
of  a  college,  and  there  was  a  tolerably  well-built  hospital, 
^e  bi^op  of  Frejus  had  a  palace  here.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  <^ 
hills  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees.  It  is  toler^ly  well 
built,  and  not  badl^  laid  out :  it  is  adorned  with  numerous 
and  copious  fountams  and  many  rows  of  trees.  There  is  a 
clock-tower  built  upon  a  precipitous  limestone  rock,  which 
crowns  a  small  eminence,  and  rises  as  high  as  the  roofi  of 
the  bouses.  The  population  in  1832  was  9070  for  the  town* 
or  9804  for  the  whole  commune :  the  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture coarse  woolloi  cloths,  leather,  stockings,  silks,  wax- 
candles,  and  earthenware :  there  ore  man^  ml-mills.  The 
environs  produce  excellent  flniit  and  vnnes:  gypsum  is 
abundant,  and  there  are  stone-quarries  in  which  large  blodu 
of  stone  are  quarried.  There  are  a  library,  a  cabinet  of 
medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  containing  chiefly  tha 
minerals  of  the  department,  a  botanic  garden,  a  high  school- 
an  a^cultural  society,  and  several  prisons  and  foundling 
hMpitals ;  the  foundlings  are  chiefly  illegitimate  children. 

The  arrondissement,  which  is  extensive,  had  in  1832  a 
population  of  86,709. 

DRAIN.  reiKWER.] 

DRAINING.  As  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  is  essen 
tial  to  vegetation,  so  an  excess  (tf  it  is  highly  detrimental 
In  the  removal  of  this  escess  consists  the  art  of  drauung. 

Water  may  render  laod  unproductive  l^  covering  it  en- 
tirely or  partially,  forming  Akesorbws;  or  there  maybe 
an  excess  of  moisture  dif^sed  through  the  so3  and  stag- 
nating in  it,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  all  plants 
which  are  not  aquatic  arc  injured,  if  not  destroyed.  i 

From  these  different  causeg,^i2^|g^tUi^O@^Qt|i^ 
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diffflrent  branches  of  the  art  of  dnining,  which  minin  to 
be  Mwuratdy  notioed. 

1.  To  dram  land  which  is  flooded  or  rendeM  manhy  by 
water  coming  over  it  from  a  higher  level,  and  havii^  no 
adequate  ouUet  below. 

3.  To  drain  land  where  springs  rise  to  the  snr&ce,  and 
where  there  are  no  natural  diamiels  Ibr  the  water  to  mn 
off. 

3.  To  drain  land  which  is  wet  from  its  imperrious  nature, 
and  where  the  evaporation  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  all 
the  water  supplied  by  snow  and  rain. 

The  first  branch  includes  all  those  extensive  operations 
where  \aTge  tracts  of  land  are  reclaimed  by  means  of  em- 
bankments,  canals,'  sluices,  and  mUls  to  raise  the  water ;  or 
where  deep  cuts  or  tnnnda  axe  made  through  hiUs  wmeh 
Ibrmed  a  natural  dam  or  hanier  to  the  water.  Such  works 
are  (fenerally  undertaken  by  associations  under  the  sanction 
of  the  government;  or  by  the  gownment  itself;  few  indi* 
viduals  being  possessed  of  suffident  capital,  or  having  the 
power  to  oblige  all  whose  interests  are  affiscted  by  the  drain- 
mg  of  the  land  to  give  their  consent  and  afford  assistance. 
In  the  British  dominions  there  is  no  difficult  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Iwslature  to  any  undertaking  which 
appears  likely  to  be  or  puUie  benefit.  In  every  session  of 
parliament  acts  arejnued  giving  certain  powers  and  pri- 
vileges to  companies  or  individuals,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  put  into  execution  extensive  plans  of  diaiaing.  That 
extensive  draining  in  the  counties  of  Nwthampton,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambrid^  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Sunblk,  whudi 
is  Known  by  the  name  of  tiie  BumntD  Lxtil,  was  con- 
to  iht  management  of  a  chartered  coiporation,  with 
considerable  powers,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  by  this  means  an  immense  extent  of 
land  has  been  rendered  highly  produoUve,  which  before 
was  nothing  but  one  continued  marsh  or  fen. 

In  the  v^levB  of  the  Jora,  in  the  canton  of  Neufcbatel 
in  Switzerland  which  are  noted  for  their  inJustr^  and  pros- 
perity, aod  wl^e  the  manufacture  of  watches  is  so  exten- 
sive as  to  supply  a  great  part  of  Europe  with  this  useful 
article,  extensive  lakes  and  marshes  have  been  oompletely 
laid  dry,  by  making  a  tunnel  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
forming  an  outlet  fur  the  waters.  All  these  operations  re- 
quireuie  science  and  experience  of  civil  m^een,  and 
cannot  be  undwtaken  without  great  means.  The  g^tet 
part  of  the  lowlands  in  the  NeUurlanda,  especudly  in  the 
pnmuoe  of  Holland,  have  been  reclaimed  ftom  the  sea,  or 
the  riven  which  llowed  over  them,  by  embanking  and 
draining,  and  are  only  kept  from  floods  by  a  constuit  at- 
tention to  the  works  originally  erected. 

Where  the  land  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water, 
and  without  the  smallest  eminence,  it  requires  a  constant 
removal  of  the  water  which  percolates  through  the  banks 
or  accumulates  by  rains ;  ana  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
sluices  and  mills,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fens  in  England. 
The  water  is  collected  in  numerous  ditches  and  canals,  and 
led  to  the  points  where  it  can  most  conveniently  be  dis- 
daaz|;ed  over  tiie  banks.  The  mills  commonly  erected  for 
this  purpose  are  small  windmills,  which  tnm  a  kind  of 
perpetual  screw  made  of  wood  several  feet  in  diameter, 
on  a  solid  axle.  Tim  screw  fits  a  semicircular  trough 
which  lias  intdined  at  an  angle  of  about  30"  with  the  horiion. 
The  hnrer  part  dips  into  the  water  below,  and  by  its  revolu- 
tion disehwgea  the  water  into  a  reservoir  above.  All  the  fric- 
tion of  pumps  and  the  consequent  wearing  out  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  tniu  avoided.  If  the  mills  are  properly  con- 
structed, they  require  little  attendance,  and  work  nignt  and 
day  whenever  the  wind  blows. 

In  hilly  countries  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ^Vtext, 
which  run  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills  collect  in  the  bot- 
toms where  there  is  no  outlet,  and  where  the  soil  is  impervi- 
ous. In  that  ease  it  may  sometimes  be  laid  dry  by  cutting 
a  sufficient  channel  all  round,  to  inteit^  the  waters  as 
they  flow  down  and  to  carry  th«n  over  or  through  the  lowest 
partafthesnnoandiiigbsLrrier.  If  there  are  no  vecy  abun- 
dant firings  in  the  bottom,  a  few  ditdics  and  ponds  wHI 
suffice  to  diy  the  soil  by  evaporation  from  their  surface.  We 
shall  see  that  this  principle  may  be  applied  with  great  advan- 
ta^  in  many  cases  where  the  water  eould  not  be  drained  out 
of^ sonsiderable  hollows  if  it  were  allowed  to  run  into  them. 

When  there  are  different  levels  at  which  the  water  is 
pent  up,  the  draining  should  always  be  begun  at  the  h^est ; 
because  it  may  happen  that  when  this  is  laid  dry.  the  lower 
may  not  have  a  great  excess  of  water.  At  all  events,  if  the 


water  is  to  be  nisad  hf  meehanical  power,  thne  is  a  aaving 
in  raising  it  from  the  hi^iMt  levd.  instead  of  letting  it  run 
down  to  a  lower  from  iniieh  it  haa  to  be  raised  se  much 

higher. 

In  draining  a  great  extent  of  land  it  is  often  neeessary 
to  widen  and  deepen  rivers  and  alter  their  course ;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  water  cannot  be  let  off  without  being 
carried  by  means  of  tunnels  under  the  bed  of  some  river, 
the  level  of  which  is  above  that  of  the  land.  In  more 
confined  operations  cast-iron  pipes  are  often  a  cheap  and 
easy  means  of  effecting  this.  Thev  may  be  bent  in  a  curve 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  course  of  the  river  w  the  navigation 
of  a  canal. 

The  draining  of  land  which  is  rendered  wet  by  springs 
arising  ttan  under  the  soil  is  a  hraneh  of  more  general 
t^pUoation.  The  principles  on  vhioh  the  opecations  are 
carried  on  apply  as  well  to  a  siiall  Held  aa  to  the  greatest 
extent  of  land.  The  object  is  to  find  the  teadieit  ""BnnflT 
by  which  the  superfluous  water  may  be  carried  off;  and 
fbr  this  purpose  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strata  through 
which  tne  sprinp  rise  is  indispenswile.  It  would  be  use- 
less labour  merely  to  let  ihe  water  run  into  drains  after  it 
has  sprung  through  the  soil  and  appears  at  the  surfiwe, 
as  ignorant  men  frequently  attempt  to  do,  and  thus  carry  it 
off  after  it  has  already  soaked  tbe  soiL  But  the  origin  of 
the  springs  must,  if  possible,  be  detected ;  and  one  single 
drain  or  £tch  judiciousLv  disposed  may  lay  a  great  extent 
of  land  dry  if  it  cut*  off  the  springs  before  they  run  into 
the  soiL  Abundant  springs  which  flow  continually  gene- 
ralfyprooaed  fium  tibe  outbnaking  of  aome  porous  stratum 
in  which  the  waters  were  confined,  or  through  natural 
crevices  in  rocks  or  impervious  earth.  A  knowledge  of  the 
geology  of  the  country  will  greatly  aasist  in  tracmg  this, 
and  the  ^rings  may  be  cut  off  with  greater  oertainty.  But 
it  is  not  these  main  springs  which  give  the  greatest  trouble 
to  an  experienced  drainer  ;  it  is  the  various  land  springs 
which  are  sometimes  branches  of  the  former,  and  often 
original  and  independent  springs  arising  from  sudden  varia- 
tions in  tbe  nature  of  the  soil  and  suuoil.  The  annexed 
diagram  representing  a  section  of  an  uneven  surfoce  of 
hind  will  nplain  .the  nature  of  the  strata  whi^  produce 
springs. 


Suppose  AA  a  porous  substance  throu^  which  the 
water  filtrates  readily ;  B  B  a  stratum  of  loam  or  clay  im 
pervious  to  water,  llie  water  which  comes  through  A  A 
will  run  along  tbe  surfoce  of  BB  towards  S  S,  where  it  will 
spring  to  the  sur&ce  end  form  a  lake  or  b^  between  8 
and  S.  Suppose  another  gravelly  or  pervious  stratum 
under  the  last^  as  CCC  bending  as  here  represented,  and 
filled  with  water  running  into  it  from  a  higher  level ;  it  is 
evident  that  this  stratum  will  be  aatnrated  with  water  up 
to  the  dotted  Uno  EPF,  which  is  the  level  of  the  point  in 
the  lower  rock,  or  imparrioufstratiimDI^  where  the  wat«i 
can  run  over  it.  If  the  stratumBB  has  any  crevices  in  it 
below  the  dotted  line,  the  watw  will  rise  through  these  to 
the  surface  and  form  swings  risii^  from  the  bottom  of  tbe 
lake  or  ho^ :  and  if  B  B  were  bored  through  and  a  pipe 
inserted  rising  up  to  the  dotted  Une,  as  eo,  the  water  would 
rise,  and  stand  at  o.  If  there  were  no  springs  at  S  S  the 
space  below  the  dotted  line  might  still  be  filled  with  water 
rising  fVom  the  stratum  CCC  But  if  the  boring  took  place 
at  G  the  water  would  not  rise,  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
there  were  any  on  the  surfaoe,  it  would  be  carried  down  to 
the  porous  stratum  E  CC,  and  run  off.  Thus  in  one  utua- 
tion  owing  will  bring  water,  and  in  another  it  will  take  it 
off.  This  pnneiple  being  well  understood  will  greatly  flaci- 
litate  all  draimng  of  sjHings.  Wherever  water  qwings  there 
must  be  a  pervioua  and  an  impervious  stratum  to  cause  it 
and  the  water  either  runs  ovot  the  impervious  surface  or 
rises  through  the  crevices  in  it  When  the  line  otihs  springs 
is  found,  as  at  S  8,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  cut  a  channe'. 
with  a  sufficient  declivity  to  take  off  the  water  in  a  direction 
across  this  line,  and  sunk  through  the  porous  soil  at  the  sur- 
face into  the  lower  impervious  earth.  The  place  for  this 
channel  is  where  the  porous  soil  is  the  shallowest  above 
the  breaking  out.  so  a|^to,^«^«^(e^(^of  drain; 
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out  Ibe  solid  Btratum  must  be  reached,  or  the  draiung 
will  be  imperfect.  It  is  by  attending  to  all  thew  cir- 
cnimaoces  that  BlkingtoD  acquired  hi&  celebrity  in  drain- 
infE,  and  that  he  has  been  considered  as  the  fether  of  the 
tfsEem.  It  is  however  of  much  earlier  invention,  and  is 
(00  Dbvioua  not  to  have  struck  any  one  who  seriously  con- 
sidered the  subject  In  the  pracvtsal  application  of  the 
prineiple  great  ingenuity  and  skQl  may  be  displayed,  and 
the  dMired  effect  may  be  produoed  more  or  lest  eompletelv, 
lad  It  a  peater  or  leas  expoaue^  Hw  adviee  of  a  soiflntifle 
■ltd  paetual  Arainer  is  ahrayi  w«iU  WNrth  the  cost  at  which 
■t  may  bs  obtained. 

When  there  b  a  great  variation  in  the  soil*  and  it  is  dif- 
Beslttoflnd  any  main  line  of  ^^rings,  it  is  best  to  proceed 
experimentally  oy  making  pits  a  few  fbet  deep,or  by  boring 
is  nrious  parts  where  water  appears,  observii^  the  level  at 
Thjch  the  water  stands  in  these  pits  or  bores,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  taken  ouL  Thus  it  will  generally  be  ea«r 
to  ascertain  whence  the  water  arises,  and  how  it  may  be  let  off. 
When  there  is  a  mound  of  light  soil  over  a  more  impervious 
stitium,  the  springs  will  break  out  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  mound;  a  drain  laid  round  the  base  will  takeoff  all  the 
nter  which  arises  froa.  this  cause*  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  land  will  be  effectually  laid  dij.  So  likowiie  when 
then  is  a  bdlow  or  depresuon  of  wnieh  Haa  bottom  is  day 
with  nnd  in  the  upper  part,  a  drain  laid  aloiw  the  edge  of 
ibe  hollow  and  caxned  round  it  will  prevent  tM  water  run- 
ning down  into  it,  and  fiwming  a  marsh  at  the  bottom. 

When  the  drains  cannot  be  carried  to  a  suffioiMit  depth 
to  uke  the  water  out  of  the  pwrout  stratum  saturated  with  it, 
it  is  (rften  useful  to  bore  numerous  h(des  with  an  auger 
in  the  bottom  of  the  drain  through  the  stiflbr  soil,  and,  ao- 
cording  to  the  principle  explained  in  the  diagram,  the  war- 
ier will  either  riso  tluttugh  these  bores  into  the  drains  and 
be  carried  off,  and  the  natural  springs  will  be  dried  up,  or 
it  will  unk  down  through  them  as  at  6,  in  the  section, 
if  it  ties  above.  Iliis  method  is  often  advantageous  in 
the  draining  d  peat  mosses,  whioh  aentfally  lie  on  day 
or  atiff  loam,  with  a  layer  of  gravel  Mtwaen  the  loam  and 
the  peat,  die  wbioH»  lying  in  a  basin  or  hollow,  and  often 
an  a  declirii^.  Tbe  peat,  though  it  retains  water,  is  not 
pervious,  UM  drmins  may  be  cut  into  it  which  will  hold 
w^r.  When  the  drains  are  four  or  five  feet  deep  and 
the  peat  is  much  deeper,  holes  are  bored  down  to  the  clay 
below,  and  the  water  is  prened  up  through  these  holes,  by 
the  we^t  of  the  whole  body  of  peat,  iiito  the  drains,  by 
vhith  It  is  carried  off.  The  bottom  of  the  drains  is  some- 
times choked  with  loose  sand,  which  flows  up  with  the  water, 
and  they  require  to  be  cleared  repeatedly ;  but  this  soon 
ceases  after  the  first  rush  is  past,  and  the  water  rises 
slowly  and  regubriy.  Ilie  suifeee  of  the  peat  being  dried, 
dressed  with  lime,  and  consolidated  with  earth  and  ^vel, 
mn  heeomes  productive.  If  the  soil,  whatever  be  its  na- 
tDn,canbedrwiedtoacertain  depth.itisof  nocmuequenoe 
whatvatermaybe  looped  below  it.  It  iaonW  when  it  rises  so 
s>  to  sti^u^  abont  the  roots  of  lAants  uat  it  is  hnrtftiL 
Lud  nay  be  draUied  so  mudi  as  to  he  deteriorated,  as  expe- 
lieBre  has  shown. 

When  a  single  laree  and  deep  drain  will  produce  the  de- 
and  effect,  it  is  mucn  hettnthan  when  there  aio  several 
snnller,  is  largo  drains  are  more  easily  kept  open,  and  last 
ioo^  than  smaller ;  but  this  is  only  the  caae  in  tapping 
Hum  springs,  fer  if  the  water  is  diffused  through  the  sur- 
nmnding  soil,  numraous  small  drains  are  more  e&cttve : 
hat  as  Bomi  as  thoe  is  a  sufficient  body  of  water  collected, 
the  smaller  drains  should  run  into  larger,  and  these  into 
mnn  drains,  which  should  all,  as  fer  as  :s  practicable,  unite 
ID  one  principal  outlet,  1^  which  means  there  will  he  less 
^iDce  of  thm  bdng  choked  up.  When  Uie  water  springs 
uto  a  drain  flun  below,  it  is  beat  to  flU  up  that  part  oi 
the  dnin  whkh  liei  above  die  sttmes  or  oUur  meteriab 
which  baa  the  dwmid  with  solid  eardi  wdl  amwd  in. 
and  made  impervious  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom 
of  the  farrows  in  ^ot»hed  land*  or  the  sod  in  pastures ; 
because  the  water  runmng  along  die  surfeee  is  apt  to  cany 
loose  earth  with  it,  and  choke  the  drains.  When  the  water 
comes  in  by  the  side  of  the  drains,  loose  stones  or  gravel,  or 
any  porous  material,  should  be  laid  in  them  to  the  line 
where  the  water  cnoes  in,  and  a  little  above  it,  ovw  which 
the  earth  may  be  rammed  in  tight  so  aa  to  allow  the  horses 
to  vilk  over  the  drain  without  sinking  m. 

U  sometimea  happsu^  that  the  wator  coUaeted  ftwB 
•(riiigi^iieb  eansed  mudiii  end  bonbolow,  bybauu;  mt- 
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ried  m  new  channels,  may  be  useftilly  emplt^ed  in  irri- 
gating the  land  which  it  rendered  barren  befon ;  not  oady 
removing  the  cause  of  barrenness,  but  adding  positive  fer- 
tili^.  In  this  case  the  lower  grounds  must  have  numerous 
drams  in  it,  in  order  that  the  water  let  on  to  irrigate  it 
may  not  stagnate  upcni  i^  but  run  off  after  it  has  answmd 
itsjaurpose. 

The  third  brandi  in  the  art  of  draining  is  the  removal  of 
water  firom  impervious  soils  which  lie  uat,  or  in  hollows, 
where  the  watw  firom  rain,  snow,  or  dews,  iriiieh  can- 
not sink  into  the  soil  on  account  of  its  impervionB  nature, 
and  which  cannot  be  earned  off  by  evaporation,  runs  along 
the  suifece  and  stagnates  in  every  depressimi.  This  is  by 
fer  the  most  expensive  operation,  in  consequence  of  tm 
number  of  drains  required  to  lay  the  surfeee  dry,  and  the 
neoBSsihr  of  filling  them  with  parous  substances,  through 
which  the  surfeee  water  can  penetrate.  It  requires  much 
skill  and  practice  to  lay  out  the  drains  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect  at  the  least  expense.  There  is  often  a  layer 
of  light  earth  imme^ately  over  a  substratum  Of  clay,  and 
after  continued  rains  this  soil  beoomes  filled  with  water, 
like  a  sponge,  and  no  heathy  v^tation  can  take  place. 
In  this  case  numerous  drains  must  be  made  in  the  subsoil, 
and  over  the  draining  tiles  or  buahe%  which  may  be  laid  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  tuaini,  kxMO  gravel  or  hroken  stones 
must  be  laid  in  to  within  a  foot  of  the  mifeoe,  so  that  ibe 
plough  shall  not  reach  them.  Hie  water  will  mdnally  sink 
into  these  drains,  and  he  oarried  oB,  and  the  loose  wet  soil 
will  become  firm  and  dry.  In  no  case  is  die  advantage  of 
draii^ng  mote  immediately  apparent 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  flela  is  absolutdy  level ;  the  first 
thin^  therefore  to  be  ascertained  is  the  grratest  inclination 
and  Its  direction.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an  instrument 
essential  to  a  drainer,  with  which  an  accurately  luirisonta' 
line  can  be  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  plummet  or  a  spirit 
level.  A  sufficient  fall  may  thus  be  found  or  artificially 
made  in  the  drains  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  next 
ol^ect  is  to  arrange  drains  so  that  each  shall  collect  as  much 
of  the  water  in  the  soil  as  possil^  LaJ^  drains,  except 
as  main  drains,  are  inadmiasible^  since  it  is  by  the  surfeoe 
that  the  water  is  to  come  m,  and  two  small  drains  will 
collect  more  than  a  lawer  and  deeper.  The  dmth  should 
he  such  only  that  the  plough  may  not  reach-  it,  if  dw  lana 
is  arable,  or  the  feet  of  cattle  tread  it  in,  if  it  be  in  pasture. 
All  the  drains  which  are  to  collect  the  water  should  lie  as 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  inclination  of  the  surfeee 
as  is  consistent  with  a  sufficient  fell  in  the  drains  to  make 
them  run.  One  fiiot  is  sufficient  fell  for  a  drain  300  feet 
in  length,  provided  the  drains  be  not  m<se  than  20  feet 
apart  The  main  drains,  by  being  laid  obliquely  across 
the  fhll  of  the  ground,  will  nelp  to  take  off  a  part  of  the 
surfeee  water.  It  is  evident  mat  the  drains  can  seldom 
he  in  a  straight  line,  unless  the  ground  be  perfectly  even. 
ThcT  should,  however,  never  have  suddmi  turns,  but  be  bent 
gradually  where  the  direction  is  changed.  The  flatter  the 
smftce  Mid  the  stifle  the  soil,  the  greaternumber  of  drains 
will  be  required.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  drainers  to 
run  a  main  drain  directly  down  the  slope,  however  rapid, 
and  to  carry  smaller  drains  into  this  alternately  on  the 
ri^ht  and  left,  which  ibsy  call  herring-bone  feshion.  But 
this  can  only  be  approved  of  where  the  ground  is  nearly 
level,  and  where  there  is  very  litUe  fell  for  the  main  drain. 
A  considerable  fldl  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  every  drain  should  lie  obliquely  to  the  natural  run 
of  the  water.  It  generally  happens  that,  besides  surfeee 
water,  then  are  also  some  land  springs  arising  firom  a 
variation  in  the  soil ;  these  should  be  carnhlly  ascertained, 
and  the  drams  should  be  so  hud  as  to  cut  them  ofll 

In  draining  elay  land,  where  thoe  is  raly  a  layer  a 
few  inohaa  of  kwaer  soil  ovor  a  idid  day  wluoh  the  plough 
never  stirs,  the-dtaiBa  need  not  be  deeper  than  two  feet  in 
the  ioUd  city,  nor  wider  dua  they  can  be  made  without 
the  sides  fidling  in.  The  common  draining  tile,  which  is  a 
flat  tile  bent  in  the  fbrm  of  half  a  cylinder,  and  whioh  can 
be  made  at  a  very  cheap  rate  with  the  patent  machine,  is 
the  best  foe  extensive  surfeee  draining.  In  solid  clay  it 
requires  no  flat  tile  under  it ,  it  is  merely  an  arch  to  carry 
the  loose  stones  or  earth  with  which  the  drain  is  filled  up. 
Loose  round  stones  or  pebbles  are  the  best  where  they  can 
be  procured ;  and  in  defeult  of  them,  bushes,  heath,  ot  straw, 
may  he  laid  immediately  over  the  tiles,  and  the  most  porous 
earth  that  can  be  got  must  be  used  to  fill  the  drains  up:  ,t)w» 
itur  eliv  which  wis  dug  ont  md^tai^«aiiliMy«lF^4^ 
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aver  the  sur&ce ;  for  if  it  were  put  in  the  drain,  it  would 
defeat  the  object  in  view  by  pteventing  the  water  from 
running  into  it  from  above.  In  grass  land,  the  Bod  may 
be  laid  over  the  drain,  after  it  has  been  fllLed  up  90  as 
to  form  a  slight  ridge  over  it.  This  will  soon  sink  to  a 
level  with  the  tor&c^and  in  the  mean  time  serres  to  catch 
the  water  as  it  runs  down.  To  save  the  expense  of  stone  or 
tiles,  drains  are  frequoat^  made  six  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  a  narrow  channel  is  cut  in  the  solid  elay,  two 
or  three  inches  wide  and  six  deq),  leaving  a  shoulder  on  each 
side  to  support  a  sod  which  is  cut  so  as  to  flt  the  drain,  and 
rests  on  the  shoulders :  this  sod  keeps  the  earth  firom  ^ling 
the  channel ;  and  the  water  readily  finds  its  way  through 
it,  or  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  drain.  It  is  filled  up 
as  described  before :  such  drains  ate  made  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, and  will  last  for  many  years. 

Where  the  clay  is  not  sumcientlv  tenacious,  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  is  sometimes  out  wiui  a  shani  angle,  and  a 
twisted  rope  of  straw  ia  thrust  into  it  This  keeps  the  earth 
from  fallii^  in,  and  the  running  of  the  water  keeps  the 
channel  open ;  the  straw  not  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
remains  a  long  time  without  decaying.  This  ia  a  common 
mode  of  dtsimog  in  Norfolk,  SuflUk,  and  Essex. 

The  best  materials  fbr  lane  main  drains,  where  they  can 
be  procured,  are  flat  stones  which  readily  split,  and  of  which 

square  or  triangular  ehaonel  is  fbnned  in  the  bottom  of 
he  drain.  If  the  drain  is  made  merelv  as  a  trunk  to  carry 
off  the  water,  it  is  best  to  fill  it  up  witn  earth,  well  pressed 
in,  over  the  clumnel  made  by  the  stones ;  but  if  it  serves 
for  receiving  the  water  through  the  sides  or  froui  the  top, 
fragments  of  stone  should  be  thrown  over  it  to  a  certam 
height,  and  the  earth  put  over  these.  A  very  useful  draining 
tile  is  used  in  Berkshire  and  other  places,  which  requires  no 
flat  tile  under  it,  even  in  loose  soils,  because  it  has  a  flat  foot 
to  rest  on,  formed  of  the  two  thick  edges  of  the  tile,  which, 
nearly  meeting  when  the  tile  is  bent  round,  flxm  the  fbot. 
The  section  of  the  tile  is  like  a  hoTM^oe.  It  is  well  adapted 
tac  dniDS  where  the  water  springs  upwards,  and  it  is  less 
apt  to  slip  out  of  its  {daoe  than  the  common  tile.  Th^ 
are  usually  made  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  length,  but 
tfaOT  are  more  expensive  than  the  common  tiles. 

ux  draining  fields  it  is  usual  to  make  the  outlets  of  the 
drains  in  the  ditch  which  bounds  them.  The  fewer  outlets 
there  are,  the  less  chanoe  there  is  of  their  being  choked : 
they  should  fall  into  the  ditch  at  2  ft.  &om  the  bottom,  and 
a  wooden  trunk  or  one  of  stone  should  be  laid  su  that  the 
water  may  be  disoharged  without  carrying  the  soil  from  the 
side  of  the  ditch.  If  there  is  water  in  the  ditch,  it  should 
be  kept  below  the  mouth  of  the  drain.  The  outlets  of  all 
drains  should  be  repeatedly  examined,  to  keep  them  clear; 
for  wherever  water  remains  in  a  drain,  it  will  soon  de- 
range or  choke  it  The  drains  should  be  bo  amnged 
or  turned,  that  the  outlet  shall  meet  the  ditch  at  an  obtuse 
angle  towards  the  lower  part  where  the  waXor  runs  to.  A 
drain  brought  at  r^ht  angleB  into  a  ditoh  must  neoesaarily 
soon  be  ohoked  by  the  deposition  of  sand  and  earth  at  its 
mouth. 

As  the  draining  of  wet  elay  soils  is  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  be  rendered  profitable  as  arable  land,  and 
the  expense  is  great,  various  instruments  and  ploughs  have 
been  contrived  to  diminish  manual  labour  and  expedite  the 
work.  Of  these  one  of  the  simplest  is  Uie  common  mole- 
plough,  which  in  very  stiff  olay  makes  a  small  hollow  drain, 
from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  below  the  sur&ce,  by  forcing  a  pointed 
iron  cylinder  horixontally  through  the  ground.  It  makes 
a  cut  tiirough  the  clay,  and  leaves  a  cylindrical  channel, 
throtwh  which  the  water  which  entem  the  slit  is  carried 
off.  It  requires  great  power  to  draw  it,  and  can  only  be 
used  when  the  olay  is  moist.  In  meadows  it  is  extremely 
useful,  and  there  it  need  not  go  more  than  a  foot  under  the 
sod.  Five  to  ten  aeres  of  grass  laud  may  easily  be  drained 
by  it  in  a  day.  It  is  very  apt,  however,  to  be  filled  in  diy 
weather  b;^  tiw  soil  foiling  in;  and  the  animals  from  whion 
it  derivee  its  name  often  do  mooh  dunage  to  it  by  u^g  it 
ia  their  subterraneous  workings. 

But  a  draining  plough  has  been  invented,  which,  assistad 
by  numerous  labourers,  greatly  accelerates  the  operation  of 
forming  drains,  by  cutting  them  out  in  a  regular  manner, 
when  they  are  immediately  fini«b«ii  ^h  the  usual  tools 
fcod  filled  up.  It  has  dona  wonders  in  some  of  the  wet  stiff 
soils  in  Sussex,  and  is  much  to  be  reoommended  in  aU  wet 
and  heavy  days.  In  stoby  land  it  oauoot  well  be  used. 
X3m  aubsinl  ^owgl^  iatnidwwd  to  pubUe  notke  by  Mr.  Si^ 


of  I>eanston,  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  a  dram 
ing  plough,  for  it  loosens  the  subsoil,  so  that  a  few  main 
drains  are  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  superfluous  moistur* ; 
and  it  has  besides  the  effect  of  not  carrying  off  more  than 
what  is  superfluous.  By  means  of  judiciouB  drains  and  the 
use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  the  atiffiast  and  wettest  land  may 
in  time  beoome  the  most  fertile. 

The  tools  used  in  drwoi^  few  and  rioH^  Spades, 
with  tapering  blades  of  di^rent  sixes,  are  r«iu»ed  to  dig^ 
the  drains  of  the  proper  width,  and  the  sides  at  a  pnqter 
angle.  Hollow  spades  an  used  in  very  stiff  day.  When 
the  drain  begins  to  be  very  narrow  near  the  bottom,  scoops 
are  used,  of  diffluttat  aiia^  whidi  are  fixed  to  handles  at 
various  angles,  more  conveniently  to  dear  the  bottom  and 
lay  it  smooth  to  the  exact  width  of  the  tQ^  if  these  are 
usisd;  for  the  more  firmly  the  tiles  are  kept  in  their  places 
by  the  soUd  sides  of  the  drain,  the  less  likdy  they  are  to 
be  moved.  (Elkington,  Stephens,  Johnstone,  Donaldson. 
Young,  Marshall.) 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  was  born  in  or  about  the 
;frear  1$46,  in  an  humble  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy, 
m  Devonshire.  His  fethw,  who  was  a  |ioor  and  obscure 
yeoman,  had  twdve  som,  whom  Francu  was  Uie  eldest. 
According  to  Camden,  who  derived  his  information  from 
Drake  himself,  Francis  Russel,  altat«ards«arl  of  Bedford, 
stood  as  his  godfather,  uid  John  Hawkins,  a  distinguished 
navigator.  ddDrayed  the  siwht  expenses  cS  his  ^rt  school 
education.  In  the  days  of  persecution  under  Queen  Mary, 
his  fother,  n^o  was  known  m  his  ue^hbourhood  as  a  zea- 
lous protestant  and  a  man  of  some  acquirements,  fled  from 
Devonshire  into  Kent,  where  Drake  was  brought  up;  'God 
dividing  the  honour,*  says  Fuller,  '  betvnxt  two  counties . 
that  the  one  might  have  his  birth  and  the  othet  his  educa 
tiou.'  Under  Elizafaeth  his  father  obtained  an  appoint 
ment  'among  the  seamen  in  the  king's  navy  to  read 
prayers  to  them and  soon  afterwards  was  ordained  dea- 
oon,  and  made  vicar  of  Uimor  church  on  the  Medway,  a 
little  below  Chatham,  whae  royal  flert  usually  an- 
chored. FnneiB  thua  gnw  up  among  sailors ;  and  while 
he  was  ^et  very  young,  Im  fetner,  *  by  reason  of  his  poverty, 
apprenticed  hun  to  a  Ileighboul^  the  mastw  of  a  bark,  who 
carried  on  a  coasting  trade,  and  sometimes  made  voyages 
to  Zeeland  and  France.'  This  master  kept  Drake  close  to 
his  work,  and  '  pains,  with  patience  in  his  youth,*  says 
Fuller,  '  knit  the  joints  of  his  soul,  and  made  them  more 
sulid  and  compact'  When  his  master  died,  having  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  bequeathed  to  young  Drake  the 
bark  and  its  eouipments.  With  this  he  continued  in  thu 
old  trade,  and  bad  got  together  some  little  money,  and  was 
in  the  fair  way  of  becoming  a  thriving  man,  when  his  ima 
gination  was  inflamed  by  uie  exploits  of  bis  protector  Haw 
kins  in  the  New  World ;  and  suddenly  selling  his  ship,  he 
r^Miired  to  Plymouth,  and  embarked  himself  and  his  fbr 
tunea  in  that  commander's  last  and  unfortunate  adveatur* 
to  the  Spanish  Main.  In  this  disastrous  expedition  I^afce 
lost  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world,  and  snffered  not  a 
httle  in  character  ;  for  he  disobeyed  orders,  and  deserted 
his  superior  and  his  fViend  in  the  hour  of  need.  He,  bow- 
ever,  snowed  skilfiil  seamanship,  and  brought  the  vessel  he 
commanded— the  Judith,  a  smsil  bark  of  SO  toiu — safbly 
home.  A  chaplain  belonging  to  the  fleet  comforted  Drake 
with  the  assurance  that,  as  1m  had  been  treacherously  used 
by  the  Spaniards,  he  might  lawfully  recover  in  valiw  upon 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  repair  his  losses  upon  him  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could.  Fuller  says,  *  The  case  was  clear 
in  sea  divim^ ;  and  few  are  such  infidels  as  not  to  believe 
doctrines  which  make  for  their  profit.  Whereiqiou  Drake, 
though  a  poor  privs^  man,  imdettook  to  revenge  *'^mytlf 
on  so  mign^  a  monarch,  who.  not  oontantad  that  the  sun 
riseth  and  setteth  in  hia  domhuons,  mw  seem  to  desire  to 
make  all  his  own  whan  he  shinotfa.*  Being  readily  joined 
by  a  numbw  of  sea  adventurers,  who  must^d  among  them 
noney  enougjh  to  fit  out  a  vessel,  Drake  made  two  or  three 
voyages  to  the  West  Indiea,  to  gain  inteUigenee  and  kam 
the  uavigatim  of  those  parts;  but  Camden  adds,  that  be 
also  got  some  Store  of  money  there,  *  by  playing  the  seaman 
and  the  pirate.*  In  1570  he  obtained  a  regular  commission 
from  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  cruised  to  some  puriiose  in  the 
West  lodies.  In  tS72  he  sailed  again  for  the  Spanish 
Main,  with  the  Pasha,  of  70  tons,  and  the  Swan,  of  25  tons, 
the  imited  crews  of  which  amounted  to  1Z  men  and  boya. 
He  was  joined  off  the  coast  of  South  hxBapfM.,^  uiother 
bark,  AMU  the  Isle  omt^da^A^ya^^bU  with  this 
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imignifiemnt  force  he  took  and  plundered  the  tawa  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  and  made  great  spoil  among  the  Spanish 
shipping.  He  partially  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  and 
obtainea  a  view  of  the  great  Pacific,  an  ocean  as  yet  closed 
to  English  enterprise ;  and  with  hia  eyes  anxiously  fixed 
upon  its  waters,  be  prayed  God  to  grant  him  '  life  and  leave 
onca  to  sail  an  En^isb  ship  in  those  seas.' 

After  some  extxaordinaiT  adventuxeg,  Drake  returned  to 
EDfi;land.iridi  his  frail  batksabsolutely  loaded  and  cn^uned 
with  treuun  and  plondered  mercfaaodise  ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  August,  ]  573,  anchored  at  Plymoulh.  It  was  a  Sunday, 
and  £e  townsfolk  were  at  church;  but  when  the  news 
snrpftd  thither  that  Drake  was  come, '  there  remained  few 
0*  no  people  with  the  preacher,'  all  running  ont  to  welcome 
the  De^-onshire  hero. 

Drake  being  employed  in  the  interral  in  the  service  of 
the  queen  in  Ireland,  was  forestalled  in  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Englishman  to  sail  on  the  Pacific  by  one 
John  Oxenham,  who  had  served  under  him  as  common 
sailor  and  cook ;  hut  as  this  man  merely  floated  a  *  pin- 
nace' on  the  South  Sea,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
and  executed  as  a  pirate,  be  could  sewKely  ^  an  olyect  of 
envy. 

In  1577,  uodBT  tin  seoet  sanction  of  Queen  Elizabeth* 
Drake  departed  on  another  marauding  expedition,  takinf 
with  him  five  vesaeb,  the  largest  of  whjch  was  of  100,  and 
the  smalleat  of  15  tons.  The  united  crews  of  this  miniature 
fl«iet  amounted  to  184  men,  gentlemen  and  saibrs.  Among 
the  gentlemen  were  some  young  men  of  noble  families,  who 
foot  to  mention  the  plunder  anticipated)  'went  out  to  learn 
the  art  of  navigation.*  After  many  adventures  along  the 
coasts  of  the  South  American  continent,  where  some  of  his 
attacks  were  completely  successftil,  Drake  aud  his  choice 
comrades  came  to  Port  Julian,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
near  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  where  they  were  much 
comforted  by  finding  a  gibbet  standing — a  proof  that  Chris- 
tian people  had  been  there  before  tnem.  Drake,  during 
his  stay  in  Port  Julian,  put  to  death  '  Master  Douglilie,*  a 
gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  whose  &te  is  still  in- 
volved in  some  mystery,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  en- 
deavours of  Dr.  ^uth^  to  rescue  the  &me  of  one  of  our 
greatest  naval  heroes  from  the  suspicion  of  a  foul  murder. 

On  the  20tb  of  August  Drake  reached  Cape  Virgenes, 
and  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaans,  being  the 
third  navigator  who  performed  that  passage.  On  the  17th 
day  after  making  Cape  Virgenes  he  cleared  the  strait,  and 
cDtered  the  Paciflc  or  South  Sea.  Having  obtained  an 
immense  booty  by  plundering  the  Spanish  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  by  taking,  amoug  many  other 
vessels,  a  royal  ^Ueon  called  the  *  CacaiUego,  richly  laden 
with  plate,  he  suled  to  the  north  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
passage  back  to  the  Atlantic,  a  little  above  California.  He 
reacted  lat  48°  N.*  where  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold 
discouraged  his  men,  and  he  put  back  ten  degrees,  and 
took  shelter  in  Fort  San  Frwwiaco.  After  staying  five 
weeks  in  that  port,  he  determined  to  &Uow  the  example  of 
Magalhaens,  and  steer  across  the  Pacific  for  the  Moluccas. 
He  made  Temat^  one  of  the  Molucca  group,  in  safety,  and 
thence  set  his  course  for  Java. 

From  Java  be  sailed  right  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  doubled  without  accident, 
aed  thence  shaped  his  course  homewards.  He  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  Sunday,  the  2Ath  September,  1579,  a^  an 
abUnce  of  two  years  and  nearly  ten  mootliB,  during  which 
he  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  spent  many  months 
cm  the  almost  unknown  south-westno  coasts  oif  America. 
Drake  was  moat  graciously  received  at  court,  and  Elizabeth 
ipw  asserted  more  firmly  than  ever  her  right  of  na\'^tinR  the 
ixem  in  all  ita  puts,  and  denied  the  exclusive  rkht  miich 
ihe  Spaniaiib  euumed  over  the  seas  and  lands  of  the  New 
Worid.  And  tiwogh  the  queen  yidded  so  &r  as  to  pay  a 
r  ju.«idermble  sum  out  of  tita  treasure  Drake  had  brought 
Iiotne  to  the  procurator  of  certain  merchants  who  urged, 
trith  tome  reason,  that  they  had  been  ui^usUy  robbed, 
enitugb  was  left  to  make  it  a  profitable  adventure  for  the 
privateers.  At  her  orders  Drake's  ship  was  drawn  up 
in  a  little  rteek  near  Deptfbrd,  there  to  be  preserved  as  a 
monument  of  the  most  memorable  voyage  that  the  English 
had  ever  yet  performed :  she  partook  of  a  banquet  on  board 
tUe  vesseC  and  there  knighted  the  captain.  During  partof 
the  year  15S5,  and  the  whole  of  1S86,  Drake  was  actively 
mpktyed  against  FhiUp  11.  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tui^aj.  in  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  the  West  India : 


islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  where  Cartha 
gena  and  other  towns  were  taken  and  plundered. 

In  the  course  of  this  expedition  Drake  visited  the  Engiish 
colony  in  Virginia,  which  had  been  recently  planted  by 
Raleigh,  and  finding  the  colonists  in  great  distress,  he  took 
them  on  board  and  brought  them  home  with  him.  It  ia 
said  that  tobacco  was  first  brought  mto  England  by  the  men 
who  returned  from  Virginia  vrith  Drake.  In  1587,  when 
formidable  preparations  were  making  in  the  Spanish  porta 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  Elizabeth  appointed  Drake  to 
the  command  of  a  fleet  equipped  for  the  piupose  of  destroy- 
ing the  enemy's  ships  in  their  own  harbours.  This  force 
did  not  exceed  thirty  sail,  and  only  four  were  of  the  Navy 
Royal,  the  ^est,  with  the  exception  of  two  yachts  belonging 
to  the  Queen,  being  furnished  by  merchant  adrenturers.  In 
the  port  of  Cadiz,  the  flrst  place  he  attacked,  he  found  sixty 
ships  and  many  vessels  of  inferior  size,  all  protected  by  land 
batteries.  Drake  entered  the  roads  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 9th  April,  and  he  burnt,  sunk,  or  took  thirty  shipa,  some  of 
which  were  of  the  largest  size;  and  it  appears  he  might 
have  done  much  more  mischief  but  for  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  securing  as  much  booty,  in  goods,  as  he  could  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mercliant  adventurers.  He  then  turned 
hack  along  the  coast,  taking  or  burning  nearly  a  hundred 
vessels  between  Cadis  and  Cape  St  Vincent  besides  de- 
stroying four  castles  on  shore.  This  was  what  Drake  called 
'  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard.'  From  Cape  St  Vin- 
centlie  sailed  to  the  Tagus,  and  entering  that  river,  came 
to  anchor  near  Cascaes,  whence  be  sent  to  tell  the  Marquis 
Santa-Cruz,  who  was  lying  up  the  river  with  a  large  force  of 
galleys,  that  he  was  rea^  to  exchange  bullets  with  him. 
The  marquis,  who  had  been  appointed  general  of  the  A  rmada 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  wjio  was  esteemed 
the  best  sailor  of  Spain,  declined  the  challenge,  and  he  died 
(the  English  writers  say  of  vexation  at  the  mischief  don?  by 
Drake)  before  that  ill-fated  expedition  could  sail. 

The  operations  we  have  briefly  related  delved  the  sailing 
of  that  armament  more  than  ayear.  and  eave  Elizabeth  time 
to  prepare  for  ber  defence.  Having  thus  performed  the 
public  fervice,  Drake  bore  away  to  ms  Azores,  on  the  look- 
out for  Uie  treasure  ships  from  India,  and  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  All  in  with  an  immense  carrack  most  richly 
laden.  He  took  it,  of  course,  and  '  the  taking  of  this  ship,* 
says  a  contemporary,  was  of  a  greater  advantage  to  the 
English  merchants  than  the  value  of  her  cargo  to  the  cap- 
tors :  for,  by  the  papers  found  on  boar(^  the^  so  ftdly  under- 
stood the  neb  value  of  the  Indian  merchandizes,  and  the 
manner  of  trading  into  the  eastern  world,  that  they  after- 
wards set  up  a  gainful  traflic,  and  established  a  company  of 
East  India  merchants.'  Drake  generously  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  prize-money  in  supplving  the  ^wn  of  Ply- 
mouth with  good,  fresh  water,  for  nitherto  there  was  none, 
except  what  the  inhabitants  fetched  fkom  a  mile  distance. 

H»  nextaerviee  at  sea  was  as  vice-admiral  in  the  fleet 
under  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  lord  high  admi- 
ral of  England,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  elements, 
scattered  and  destooyed  the  'Invincible  Armada'  of  Spain. 
(Armada.)  The  seamanship  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  andrro- 
bisber  contributed  largely  to  the  happy  result  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  I5S9,  Drake  was  employed  as  admiral  in  an  ex- 
pedition sent  to  Portugal,  in  the  nope  of  expelling  the  Spa- 
niards, who  had  taken  possession  of  that  kingdom,  by  esta- 
blishing the  claims  of  Antonio,  a  pretender,  around  whom 
the  English  expected  the  Portuguese  would  rally.  Tlte 
whole  expedition  was  badly  planned,  most  miserably  sup- 
plied with  money  and  the  other  means  of  war,  and  hut 
lamely  executed  after  the  landing  of  the  troops.  It  was 
also  disgraced  by  cruelties  unusual  even  in  tliat  age,  and  in- 
excusaU^  nbtwithatanding  the  provocati<Hi  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  so  recently  received  on  their  own  shores.  In  1595 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  had  good  experience  in 
those  parts,  represented  to  Elizabeth  that  the  best  place  for 
striking  a  blow  at  the  gigantic  power  of  Spain  was  in  the 
West  Indies ;  uid  an  expedition  thither  was  prepared,  Drake 
and  Hawkins  sailing  together  with  twentv-six  ships,  on  board 
of  which  was  embarketTa  land  force  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
Thomas  BaskerviUe  and  Sir  Nicholas  Clifford,  lliere  were 
too  many  in  command,  and  the  usual  bad  consequences 
ensued.  After  losing  time  in  debate  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  an  attempt  on  the  Canaries  with  some  loss.  When 
they  got  among  tne  West  India  islands  Drake  and  Hawkins 
not  only  quarrelled  but  separated  for  some  ttodd^^hd^fota 
r^ushinc  the  east  end  of  Puerto  Rico  Hawkins  died,  his 
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4bath  being  generally  attributed  to  the  agitation  of  hU 
mind. 

One  of  Drake's  smallest  vessels  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards,  who,  by  putting  the  crer  of  it  to  the  torture,  ex- 
tracted infonnation  respecting  the  plans  of  the  expedition. 
When  Drake  attacked  Puerto  Rico  be  found  that  place 
fully  warned  and  prepared,  and  his  desperate  attack  was 
defeated.  Sailing  away,  he  took  and  burned  Rio  de  la 
Hacba,  Rancheria,  Santa  Martha,  and  Nombre  de  Dios ; 
gettine  no  greater  spoil  than  20  tons  of  stiver,  arad  2  bars 
of  gold.  I^ke  Tonained  in  ibo  hirbour  of  Nombre  de 
Dub,  a  most  unbealdiy  plBee,  while  BaskerviUe  with  a  part 
of  theUmdfimses  made  avain  and  ruinous  attempt  to  cms 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  order  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
city  of  Panama.  A  &tal  disease  broke  out  among  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  soon  deprived  them  of  the  important  ser- 
vioes  ^  die  chief  surgeon  of  the  fleet  When  many  of  his 
men  and  three  of  his  captains  had  died,  the  hardy  Drake 
himself  fell  sick,  and  after  strolling  some  twenty  cuiys  with 
hiB  malady,  and  the  ^ef  occasioned  by  his  fiulures,  he  ex- 
pired on  the  37th  of  December,  1595.  On  the  same  day 
the  fleet  andiored  at  Puerto  Bello^  and  in  sight  of  that 

D'  «,  which  he  had  formerly  taken  and  plundered*  his 
y  roceived  a  sailor's  iuneral — 

Tte  m*M  badsma  Ml  wtadiBf  ihn^ 

TIm  ntan  wm  Ui  loaib  I 
BM  IbtUs  fhne  the  o«aui  m 

Was  wrt  uOohntraoB. 

So  saiw  one  of  his  adminng  contemporaries. 

lliough  the  reputation  of  I^ke  as  a  skilful  seaman  and  a 
bold  oranmuider  was  deservedly  great,  still,  unless  we  judge 
him  by  the  circumstances  and  the  standard  of  the  times,  he 
must  appear  in  many  of  his  exploits  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  daring  and  skilful  buccaneer.  (Soutbey,  Alum/ 
Hiitory ;  Harris,  Collection  Visages.) 

DRAKENBORCH,  ARNOLD,  was  bom  at  Utrecht, 
in  1684,  studied  in  that  university  under  Grnovius  and 
Peter  Burmann,  and  at  the  a^  of  20  wrote  an  elaborate 
dissertation  '  De  Prsfectis  Urbis,*  which  established  his  re- 
putation as  a  seholur.  The  heads  of  the  chapters  will  best 
explain  the  varioui  heazius  and  the  classical  importance 
of  Uie  snlfjeot  Ch.  I.  is  *De  Prefectis  Urbis  in  genere.'  in 
which  the  author  explains  the  various  kinds  of  nucistrates 
at  Rome  who  bore  this  name  at  different  epoehii,  their 
various  ^pellationB,  such  as  Gustos  Urbia,  &c  2.  *De 
Pnefectis  Urbia  sub  Regibus  institutis,'  who  were  ap- 

Sointed  by  several  kings  to  take  care  of  the  city  of  Rome 
uring  their  absence  m  war.  Similar  officus  were  ooca- 
sionauy  appointed  under  the  republic  during  the  absence 
of  the  two  consuls.  3.  *  De  Prsefecto  Urbis  feriarum  La- 
tinarum  caussa ;'  this  was  also  a  temporary  magistrate  ap- 
pointed while  the  consuls  were  attendmg  the  Latin  festivals 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  [Alba  I<on6a.]  4.  *De  ultimo 
Pnefecto  sub  Imperatoribus  creata'  Atuustus  created 
the  permanent  office  of  prefect  of  Rome^  which  was  filled 
by  a  soMtor  appointed  by  the  emperor,  sometimes  fbr  life, 
sometimes  for  a  shorter  period.  Messala  Corvinus  was  the 
the  first  pmdbct  appi^nted,  but  he  soon  after  resigned,  and 
MsBcenaa  succeeded  him.  Panvinius,  in  his  *  Annals,'  has 
givena  listof  aVthepraefectsof  RomefromAugustus  to  the 
&11  of  the  empue.  In  the  following  chapters  Drakenborch 
explains  the  nature,  importance,  and  various  duties  of  the 
office.  5.  *  De  his  qui  ad  Pnefecturam  Urlns  admittuntur, 
eorumque  dignitate.  6.  *  De  Jurisdietione  Pmfecti  Urbis.' 
7.  *  De  Curft  Presfecti  Urbis  circa  annonam.'  8.  '  De 
Cur£  Prsefecti  Urbis  circa  sdificia.'   9.  *  Idem  circa  ludos.* 

10.  'De  vkriis  Officiis  ad  Prsfectum  Urbis  pertinentibus.' 

11.  'DelnsignibttsPrafbcti  Urbis.'  The  priafeet  of  Rome 
was  the  first  civil  magistrate  of  the  city  ana  eonntn  around 
as  far  as  the  hundredth  millian*  stone ;  he  ranked  next  to 
the  empenr,  was  supreme  ju^  in  dl  important  causes, 
heard  appeals  A-om  the  inferior  magistrates,  had  chai^  of 
the  police  of  the  city,  the  superintendence  of  the  markets 
and  provisions,  and,  what  was  no  less  important  at  Rome, 
of  the  public  games.  He  had  under  his  orders  the '  milites 
urbanos  et  stationarios,*  a  sort  of  militia  which  kept  guard 
in  the  ci^. 

This  valuable  little  work  of  Drakenborch  has  gone 
through  several  editions;  that  of  Bareutb,  1787,  contains 
An  extract  from  the  author's  Aineral  oration,  by  Professor 
Ooslerdyk,  in  which  the  other  works  of  Drakenborch  are 
mentioned.  Upon  leaving  Utrecht  be  went  to  Leyden  to 
^tudy  the  kw,  but  there       he  devoted  his  chirf attention 


to  the  classical  lessons  of  Perizonius  and  Grenovius.  Ha 
wrote,  in  1707,  another  dissertation  '  De  Officio  Praibcto- 
rum  Pretoria,*  in  which  he  explains  and  illustrates  the 
nature  and  duties  of  that  important  military  office  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  bad  done  for  that  of  the  prefects  of  the 
city.  He  states  the  changes  made  by  various  emperors, 
and  lastly  by  Constantino,  who,  having  abolished  the  pre- 
torians,  appointed  four  prafecte  of  the  prtstorium,  one  fer 
each  division  of  the  empiie,  who  were  supreme  magistrates 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Drakenborch  ondertook,  by  the  advice  of  Pbter  Burmann. 
an  editkm  of  SiliuB  Italieus,  which  appealed  in  1 7 1 7.  On 
Bunnann's  removal  to  Leyden,  DrakeuDorch  succeeded  him 
in  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Utrecht.  His 
edition  of  Livy,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  time  and 
labour,  was  published  in  1 736-46,  in  7  vols.  4to.  The  value 
of  the  edition  lies  in  the  laige  collection  of  various  readings, 
and  the  illustration  of  idioms  by  parallel  passages  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Livy.  The  text  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  which  is  found  in  the  unpretending  editions  by 
Strotb,  Raschig,  &c.  He  j[)ublished  also, '  Ete  Utilitate  et 
Fructu  humanarum  Disoiplinarum  Oiatio  inauguralis;' 
'  Oratio  Amebris  in  Mortem  Francisci  Bunnanni,*  and  other 
orations  and  dissertations,  and  also  a  *  History  <k  Utrecht.' 
and  *  Genealogies  of  the  noUe  Families  of  HoUand.*  Be 
died  at  Utreebt  in  1747. 

DRAMA.  ATTIC  (fpa^  an  aotionX  is  said  by  Aristotle 
(Pw/.  iv.,  14)  to  have  arisen  Ihmi  the  recitations  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Dithtkavbus.  To  understand  this  state- 
ment we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  Greek  tragedy  always 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  dialogue,  which  was 
written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and  correspond^  in  its  general 
features  to  the  dramatical  com)>ositions  of  modem  times^ 
and  the  chorus,  which  to  the  last  was  more  or  less  pervaded 
by  Dorisms,  and  the  whole  tone  of  which  was  lyrical  rather 
than  dramatical.  We  must  add  that  the  metre  of  the 
dialogue,  whether  Iambic  or  Trochaic,  was  staid  and  uni- 
form ;  while  the  choruses  were  written  with  every  variety  of 
metre.  In  a  word,  the  dialogue  was  meant  to  be  recited ; 
the  eboms  was  intmded  to  be  sung.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  two  elements  must  Iwve  had  diSerent  wigins.  The 
one  was  an  oflUuot  of  the  lyiio  poetrj-  which  sprung  up 
among  the  Dorians,  the  other  is  to  be  refened  to  the 
rhapsodical  recitations  which  ware  peculiar  to  the  Ionian 
branch  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  as  the  Atiienians  stood 
in  the  middle  between  the  lonians  and  the  Dorians,  so  the 
Attic  drama  may  be  considered  as  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  literatures.  That  choral  and 
consequently  lyrical  poetry  should  spring  up  among  the 
DtHrians  was  a  natural  result  of  the  peculiar  organization 
of  a  Doric  state  [Dorians]  ;  and  the  Epos  as  naturally 
arose  among  the  lonians,  the  countrymen  of  Homer.  (Hist, 
of  the  Literature  qf  Greece,  in  the  Library  of  Vse/ui 
Knowledge,  p.  41  and  feUowing.)  [Homer.]  The  Ionian 
epic  poetry,  which  was  written  in  dactylic  hexameters, 
was  recited  by  a  set  of  men  called  rhapeodittt  [Rhap- 
sody] ;  and  the  gnomic  and  didactic  poetry  of  Hesiod  « as 
recited  in  the  same  way.  But  the  dactylic  hexameti^ 
was  not  found  suitable  for  gnomic  poetry,  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  consisting  also  of  six  faei,  but  each  foot  shorter 
by  a  half-time  than  the  dactyl,  was  substituted  for  it.  Tliis 
metre  (the  Iambic),  or  a  lengthened  form  of  it  (the 
Trochaic),  was  used  by  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amoi^us, 
and  Solon,  whose  verses  were  recited  by  themselves  or  by 
rhapsodists  in  the  same  way  as  the  epic  poetry  whic^  pre- 
ceded them. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians  was  originally  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  but  the  particujar  oder 
and  choruses  used  in  this  worshqi  wwe  in  process  of  time 
transferred  to  the  cognate  deity,  Baeohus  (who  was,  like 
Apollo,  the  god  <^  the  sun  [Bacxsnra  and  Ducetes]  ;  and 
these  odes  and  choral  dances  had,  all  of  them,  their  repre 
sentatives  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  a  later  age.  (Athensus. 
p.  630,  D.)  But  the  Diti^rrambus  was  the  earliest  ^>ecies 
of  choral  poetnr  connected  with  the  vrorship  of  Bacchua. 
and  it  appears  ftom  many  allusions,  and  indeed  from  Dithv- 
rambic  fragments,  that  while  the  body  of  the  song  was 
composed  in  irr^ular  metres,  the  poet  himself,  or  soma 
rhapeodist,  acting  as  exarchus,  or  leader,  in  his  plac^ 
recited  trochaics  as  an  introduction.  Here  then  was  a 
mixture  of  recitation  and  chorus  perfectly  anal<^ua  to 
the  teagedy  of  later  time,  which  ^waa,  WPbebl}  .suggested 
byit;  Mid  it  is  in  thiilWis**^/^^'^"^*'  '  ■  "  ' 
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attiOatM  to  tbs  leaden  at  the  Dtthyzamlini  the  origbi  of 

tivedjr. 

We  lead  of  a  lyrieal  tragedy  lone  befiMra  Thespia,  and 
tois  appears  to  IwTe  been  a  modification  of  the  mthj- 
niobiu,  with  a  lyrical  aooompaniment  iiutead  of  the  flute- 
mvBff  to  which  it  was  originallj  cUnoed,  and  with  a  >ub- 
stitution  of  men  dressed  as  satyrs  for  the  usual  chorus, 
vbieh  alteration  is  attributed  to  Arion.  The  union  of  this 
Ifrical  tragedy  with  the  redtations  of  rhapsodists  is  said  to 
UTe  been  brought  about  Thespts,  a  eontemporan  of 
KsatratQs  and  S(^n,  and  may  have  been  suffsested  as 
veU  by  the  recitations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Diuyrambus 
u  by  the  union  of  ihueodieal  reoitations  with  Bacchic 
rites  at  the  Brauronia.  Thespis  introduced  one  actor,  an 
exarehus,  or  ritapsodist,  who,  standing  on  an  elevated  place, 
whQe  the  ditfayrambie  chorus  were  grouped  around  the 
altar  of  Baeehua,  carried  on  a  dialogue  with  them,  or  nar- 
iited  some  inydiical  stocy  in  ehameter.  The  eonedy  of 
latisnt  Cheeee  originated  in  tte  ftetiTal  of  the  vintage, 
irtien  the  eonntiT  people  went  from  one  village  to  another, 
in  earts  or  on  loot,  holding  aloft  the  phallus,  or  emblem 
of  pTodttcttveneaa,  and  indulging  in  nrae  jests  and  coarse 
inrectives.  From  these  efluaions  comedy  was  developed 
eitber  in  Megaris  or  in  Sicily.  Its  first  approach  to  per- 
lectum  was  (ti^ng  to  the  genius  of  Epicharmus,  who  is 
Hid  by  Plato  (7%e«fo<.  p.  ISS  x)  to  have  bcnne  the  same 
lelition  to  oonudy  that  Homer  did  to  tr^edy.  A  similar 
comic  drama  sprung  up  about  the  same  time  at  Athens,  and 
VIS  carried  to  a  wtmderflil  d^f^ree  of  strength  andbeauty. 

The  dramas  of  antient  Grraeoe  were  always  performed  at 
and  as  a  put  €t  the  festival  of  Bacchus  [Diontsia].  The 
plap  for  exhibition  had  previously  been  submitted  by  their 
annus  to  a  hoaid  of  judges,  and  apisroved  by  them. 

It  would  Qcenpy  too  mueh  space  to  give  a  complete 
ealologoe  of  the  very  numerous  works  written  on  the 
Greek  drama.  A  list  of  some  of  the  princqial  of  these  will 
be  seen  at  Uie  end  of  the  introduction  to  the  ftntrth  edition 
of  the  TAnfrs  (/  the  Grmka  (Cambridge,  1886,)  from 
vhicb  this  account  has  been  borrowed. 

DRAMATIC  ART  AND  UTBRATURB.  Of  all  the 
liberal  arts,  the  dramatic  (which,  indeed,  in  its  superior 
nlks  may  be  said  to  combine  all  the  others)  is  that  '^ieh 
is  capable  at  onoe  of  the  greatest  comprehensiveness  and  of 
almost  endless  variety.  This  will  distmotly  appear  from  an 
BttSDtive  consideration  of  the  several  important  eleinento 
enential  to  the  prodnmg  of  ^  hi^wat  enw  vS  theatrical 
ohiUtiaii. 

Tbs  first  and  amplest  of  the  dramatic  dements  may  be 

fimod  eristinf;  in  a  high  d^pree  in  works  neithor  intended  for 
the  stage  nor  capable  of  being  transferred  to  it— in  simple 
diabgues.  When,  however,  the  persons  of  the  oolloquy 
deliver  thoughts  and  sentimento  which,  though  opposed  to 
each  othw,  operate  no  change,  but  leave  the  minds  of  both 
in  exactly  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  conversation  may  indeed  be  deserving  oS 
attention,  but  cannot  be  productive  of  any  dramatic  interest 
To  awaken  the  latto-,  the  conversation  must  be  animated 
by  a  different  spirit.  For  instance^  when,  in  Plata  Socrates 
■sks  the  sophist,  Hippias,  what  is  the  meaning  oi  the  beau- 
tiful, the  latter  promptly  returns  a  superficial  answer,  but 
it  afterrards  compiled  by  the  disguised  attacks  of  Socrates 
to  |iTe  up  his  ftnmer  definition,  and  shift  his  ground  again 
and  again,  nntil,  Mlwmed  and  irritated  at  the  superiority  of 
tbe  sage  who  has  oonvieted  lum  of  his  ifmoranoSh  he  is  at 
leiuth  lednoed  to  quit  the  fidd.  This  diuogne  is  not  only 
pluEosophtcally  instructive,  but  arrests  the  attention  like  a 
little  drama :  and  owii^  to  this  animation  in  the  progress  of 
ibe  tbonghts,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  we  consequentiy 
look  to  &  result,  the  dramatic  character  of  the  dialogues  <n 
rlato  has  always  been  justly  admired. 

From  this  we  may  eonceive  the  great  charm  of  dramatic 
V>^.  'Of  alldiversitms,'  observes  the  modem  German 
cities  SehlegeU  in  his  ver^  able  lectures  on  dramatic  litera- 
tate  and  art,  *  tiie  theatre  is  undoubtedly  the  most  entertain- 
log:  we  see  important  actions  when  we  eaniwt  aot  impor- 
toofiy  oarseihM:  the  highest  olgeiA  of  htmian  aotivi^  is 
jun ;  and  in  the  drama  we  see  men,  from  motives  of 
measure  their  powws  with  each  I 
other,  infloenoe  each  other  aa  iutdleetual  and  moral  beings, 
by  their  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  passimu,  and  decideoly 
^"t^raiiae  th^  reeipnical  relations.  The  art  of  the  poet  is 
to  lepaiate  fieoa  the  feble  whatever  does  not.  essentially 
"*«"Sti>it;  vbitmr,  in  Uu  daily  neeaasitiM  of  Mai  lif^ 


and  the  petty  oecupatiom  to  which  they  give  rue,  interrapta 
the  jttogress  of  important  actions;  uid  to  concentrate 
within  a  narrow  qmce  a  number  of  events  calculated  to  fill 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  attention  and  expectation. 
In  this  manner  it  alferda  us  a  renovated  pietnre  of  life— a 
oompendtum  of  whatever  is  animated  and  interesting  in 
human  existoica. 

*'Nor  is  this  alL  Even  in  a  lively  veibal  relation,  it  ia 
flreouently  customarv  to  mtrodnoe  persons  in  convevaatioa 
with  each  other,  and  to  give  a  ewreeponding  variety  to  the 
tone  and  the  language.  But  the  gajn  which  these  eonv«c^ 
sations  still  leave  in  the  story  are  filled  up  with  a  deBcrijH 
tion  of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  or  other  particulars, 
by  the  poison  who  relates  in  his  own  name.  Tht  dramatic 
poet  must  renounce  all  such  assistance ;  but  for  this  he  is 
richly  recompensed  in  the  following  invention.  He  requires 
each  ol  the  eharaotors  in  his  action  to  be  represented  by  a 
real  person ;  tiiat  this  penon,  in  liie,  mgfi,  and  figure,  should 
resemble  aa  mnoh  aa  possible  iba  ideas  which  we  are  to 
form  of  his  imaginary  beiim;^  and  even  aisnme  every  peea- 
liarity  by  whidi  that  behig  is  distingnislied ;  that  every 
speech  should  be  delivered  m  a  suitable  tone  <^  voice,  ud 
voompanied  by  correspoodii^  looks  and  motions;  and  that 
those  external  cireumstanees  should  be  added  which  are 
necessary  to  give  the  hearers  a  olear  idea  of  what  is  going 
forward.  Moreover,  these  representatives  of  the  oreatures 
of  his  imagination  must  appear  in  the  costume  suitable  to 
their  assumed  tank,  age,  ana  country ;  partly  that  they  may 
bear  a  greater  resembunoe  to  them,  and  iiartly  because  thm 
is  something  oharaoteristio  even  in  the  dresses.  Lastly,  he 
must  see  them  surrounded  by  a  place  which  in  some  degree 
resembles  that  where,  aoeording  to  his  feble,  the  action 
took  place;  because  thia  alio  oontribntes  to  the  resem- 
blanceir  he  |daeas  them  on  a  scene.  All  this  brings  us  to 
the  idea  of  the  theatre  It  is  evident  that  in  the  form  of 
dramatie  poetry,  thati%  in  the  represmtatioa  'at  an  action 
1w  dialojgue  without  any  narration,  the  ingredient  of  a 
theatre  is  essentiaUy  necessary.  We  allow  mat  there  are 
dramatic  works  which  were  not  originally  destined  by  then* 
authors  for  the  stage,  and  which  would  not  produce  any 
great  effect  on  it,  that  still  afford  great  pleasure  in  the 
perusal.  I  am,  however,  vttv  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  they  would  produce  the  same-  strong  impression 
upon  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  play,  nor  ever  heard  a 
description  of  one,  whioh  tiwy  do  upon  us.  We  are  accus- 
tomed, in  reading  dramatie  woiki,  to  supply  the  x^resen- 
tation  onrselves.* 

A  visible  reparesentation,  then,  being  oesential  to  the  dra- 
matie fonp,  a  dramatie  work  mi^  be  eonsidered  inadouble 
point  of  view— howfitf  itispoetieaUand  how  for  it  istheatri- 
caL  In  considering  its  poetical  qoidities  it  is  not  the  versi- 
fication and  the  wnamenta  of  lan^age  that  we  have  cbiefl^ 
in  contom^datiaii,  but  Uic  poetry  m  uie  spirit  and  plan  tit  a 
piece;  and  this  nwy  odst  m  a  high  degree,  when  even  it  is 
written  in  prose.  To  be  poetical  in  the  higher  sense,  it 
must  in  the  first  place  be  a  connected  whde,  and  complete 
within  itaelf.  But  this  is  merely  the  negative  condition  <^ 
the  form  of  a  work  of  art,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  ftom 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  flow  into  one  another, 
and  do  not  possess  an  independent  existence.  To  be  poeti- 
cal, it  is  necessary  tiiM  it  should  be  a  mirm  of  ideas,  of 
thoughts,  and  fediiui,  in  Utitat  eharaater  neoessarv  and 
etmallv  tm^  thnn^  monldBd  into  an  imsginative  Wnole. 

But  how  does  a  dramatie  woric  become  theatrical,  or 
fitted  to  appear  with  advantage  on  the  stage  P  The 
object  proposed  is,  to  prednoe  an  impreauon  on  an  awem 
bled  crowd,  to  gain  their  attention,  and  excite  in  them  an 
intwest  and  participation.  This  part  of  his  task  is  cmnnum 
to  the  poet  with  the  orator.  Ihe  latter  attains  his  end  by 
perspicuity,  npidi^,  and  fcune.  Whatever  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary measure  of  patience  or  comprehension,  he  must 
eareftilly  avoid.  Moreover,  a  number  of  men  assembled 
together  constitnte  an  object  of  distraction  to  one  another, 
if  their  eyes  and  ears  are  not  directed  to  a  common  ol^t 
beyond  their  own  cirde.  Hence  the  dramatic  poet,  as  waU 
as  the  orator,  must  at  tiie  veiy  outset  pndnoe  an  impressim 
strong  enough  to  draw  hia  haaran  flwm  thensdveib  and  lo 
become  mnter,  asitweieb  of  dmrbodily  attantira. 

'The  grand  raqnisito  in  %  drama,' remarks  SeUegd,  *iB  to 
make  the  ihythmus  risible  in  its  progress.   Whm  this  Ins 
once  been  mected,  the  poet  may  the  sooner  halt  in  faia 
rapid  career,  and  indulge  faia  o^w!$|piMa^»iJV^$  W 
,  pointa  whan  the  moat  simpla  or  mna        Che  ia^lm^ 
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Ifn,  Uw  most  pnfbniid  &on^ta  and  leoNte  alltuions,  tlie 
mutwt  oorufcstions  wit,  uid  tbe  mmt  dauling:  flights 
ofaqwrtivsw  ethoreal  Jkncy,  are  all  in  tliwr  place,  and 
when  tbe  willing  audienoe,  even  tbose  who  cannot  entirely 
ooiii|ft«bend  them,  follow  ^e  whole  with  ajneedy  ear,  like 
a  musie  in  hamonr  with  their  foeUngs.  Tue  great  art  of 
the  poet  is,  to  avau  himself  of  the  effect  of  contrasts  wher- 
ever  he  ca^ — to  «thibit  with  equal  clearness,  at  aopie  times 
a  quiet  atillneaB,  the  musings  of  self-contemplaflon,  and 
even  the  indolent  resignation  of  exhausted  nature,  and  at 
othen  the  most  tumultuous  emotion^  the  raoing  storm 
of  the  paisioniL  With  respect  to  the  theatric^,  Mwaver, 
we  must  never  forget  that  nuiefa  muat  be  suited  to  the 
cmaeitiee  and  incUamm  of  tlw  audienee,  and  eonsequentlj 
to  the  iwti<Hwl  chanoter  in  geiuial,  and  the  particukur 
d^rae  of  eivilixatioB.  Dramatie  poetn  ia  in  a  certain  sense 
the  moat  vwldly  of  all ;  for,  from  tbe  sUBness  of  an  in- 
spired mind  it  nhibite  tttelf  in  iba  midst  of  the  noise  and 
twnult  of  social  life.  Tbn  dramatic  poet,  more  than  any 
other,  is  bound  to  oouzt  «temal  favour  for  applause.* 

It  is  important  that  we.  should  enter  into  a  preUminar; 
consideration  of  tlie  distinction  which,  we  think,  has  been 
too  rigorously  drawn,  in  tceatuig  of  dramatic  composition^ 
between  the  tragic  and  the  comic  species.  Least  of  all 
tb(0  arts  will  the  duayoaatie  admit  of  that  mecfaanical  mode  of 
critical  analysis,  to  whieh  indeed  tbe  spirit  of  all  true  art  is 
esseittially  repugnant.  We  have  already  obserred,  that,  even 
above  all  otuer  artists,  the  dreinatist,  on  whatever  subject 
bA  mnpkqn  his  talent,  is  bound  to  aeak,  Irst  of  all,  to  plnse. 
Whether  traage^  or  eomedy  has  attmeted  the  spectator  to 
the  benchaa  of  tJM  theatrs^  it  is  antertainment  th^  he  is 
come  in  quest  o£  The  dramatiat  who  cares  to  succeed  in 
his  art  muat  therefixe  make  it  his  primary  object  to  fiimish 
that  entertoinment  Let  it  not  be  suppose^  as  seems  to 
have  been  nustakanly  thought  even  by  some  critics  of 
eminence,  that  an;^  one  goes  voluntarily  to  witneu  a  tragedy 
for  the  sajEe  of  painful  excitement  Among  the  numerous 
and  extremely  miscedlaneous  audienoe  collected  in  a  great 
national  theatre  (which,  ver^  diversity  is  not  one  of  ^e  least 
intwesting  urcumstances  moidental  to  onr  snbject)  thwe 
is,  indeed,  to  be  found,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  every 
grade  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  taste ;  but  even  tbe 
rudest  and  molt  ^nncant  spectator,  in  the  moet  animated 
seenea  oi  th«  most  admirabfy  rahibited  drama,  never  onee 
thocoufeUy  mistakes  illnsiaD  for  reality.  Wen  ha  ouoo  to 
do.  sOi  the  pWaaing  qwll  wcnld  be  disMlred.  It  is  n^  the 
ivesenee  of  deep  distress  or  ponvulsive  passion  that  hoUa 
the  theatrical  auditor  in  pleasingly  fltseinatad  attrition; 
It  is  the  vivid  picture  of  it.  This  grand  mistake  of  r^ard- 
ioff  the  audienoe  as  oonsidfirin^  themselves  present  at  an 
aetnal  transaction  has  vitiated  in  several  most  important 
respects  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
princifdes  of  dramatie  art  Host  of  the  spectators,  on  Ibe 
contrary,  know  very  well  what  they  go  to  see  in  ^  scenes 
of  a  play, — a  series,  closely  and  artfully  connected,  of  living, 
movmg,  and  speaking  pictures, — but  nothing  more.  Be- 
tween the  contemplation  of  actual  sulforing  and  that  of  the 
most  Uv«jy  ropreaentation  of  it  there  is.  as  the  art  of  the 
dramatiat  shows  us  yot  man  vividly  than  that  of  the  painter, 
all  the  difltewujo  between  deep  pain  and  genuine  though 
nalanoholj  pleaanre.  In  the  drama,  as  in  painting,  the 
moat  pzoiaio  and  Utcaal  imitation  of  nature,  sfcitfally  exe- 
cuted, whether  the  subject  be  moumfbl  or  cheerful,  ^ves 
some  pleasure  to  the  most  ordinary  obsOTver;  while  a 
poetical  imitation  affbrds  a  moM  refined  gratifleation  to  tbe 
man  of  taste,  irtiethor  the  scone  be  one  of  joyousoess  or 
aaiTow.  The  pleasure,  indeed,  which  he  will  derive  from  a 
pioee  of  art  on  a  melancholy  subject  will  bear  a  different 
hue  from  that  afforded  him  by  a  mirthful  or  cheerful  piece ; 
but  pleasure  it  will  stiH  be,  and  pleasure  only.  It  is  the 
power  of  art  ibat  captivates  bim,  and  to  which  he  yields  in- 
voluntary  homage.  The  diferent  kinds  of  pleasure  that 
flow  fhim  dnmatic  rmresentations,  according  as  their  snb- 
jaels  partaka  mote  or  laas  of  the  chearfhl  or  the  mdandioly 
u^reoienta,  wa  dnU  shortly  oome  to  oonstder.  Only  we 
have  thonriit  it  naoasaary  to  insist  atraigly  in  tbe  first  in- 
atanoB  on  tke  easential  fidlaoy  of  the  as3iunpti<m  that  people 
go  to  a  tmgiD  ro|mantation  to  recem  impressions  anw^ons 
to  tbose  vHuoh  tiwy  exparissico  in  the  oontomplation  of 
actual  woe 

Tbe  first  bnunesa  of  the  dramatist,  then,  is  to  produce  at 
laast  a  ftithfel  copy,  but  if  it  be  In  bis  power,  a  poetical 
ilrihitiBn  of  nataie :  tUa  is  the  first  oondition  of  hia  giving  | 


pleasure.    Bust  as  fiv  Uie  arbitrary  dislinrtian  hetweaa 

tragedy  and  comedy,  which  critieism.  whose  birth  is  so  long 
posterior  to  that  of  art  has  established  in  so  large  a  portion 
of  civilised  Europe,  the  more  he  has  in  him  of  uie  jfonuine 
artist  the  less  will  he  ibel  inclined  to  conform  ngidly  to  i 
that  critical  demarcation.  When  we  consider  the  infinitely  j 
chequered  nature  of  human  life  and  character,  and  conse-  | 

auently  the  boundless  resources  which  it  offers  to  the 
rama  as  its  poetical  mirror,  we  cannot  but  at  once  perceive  j 
that  the  images  which  thsA  mirror  is  capable  of  presenting 
to  us  are  susceptible  of  a  diversity  of  features  and  of  hues  ! 
immensely  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  any  other  sins^le 
art—nay,  of  all  of  them  combined.  Now,  among  this 
boundlfws  variety  of  pictures  from  human  hie,  in  all  of 
which,  embracing  any  considerabte  prospect  the  serious 
and  the  mirthftu  must  be  nungled,  it  is  plain  that  the 
proportions  in  wbidi  these  two  neoeseary  dnnents  exist  in 
the  same  composition  will  admit  of  infoiito  gradation-  In 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  the  portion  of  dramatic  pro- 
ductions in  which  they  may  be  taken  to  be  equa^  balanced 
must  be  very  small  in  ctunparison  with  that  in  which  one 
of  the  two  manifestly  preponderates.  This  necessary  pre- 
ponderance, in  Che  great  m^ioriQr  of  such  works,  of  the 
mirthful  or  the  serious  element,  i^,  it  seems  to  us,  the  only 
sound  and  proper  basis  for  the  diBtinction  between  trs^edy 
and  comedy.  The  tenns  should  be  employed  as  convenient 
heads  of  classification,  but  as  nothing  more.  Every  work 
of  art  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  much  a  work 
of  inspiration  as  of  in^enui^ :  it  is  a  grutcth  rather  than  a 
atruetwv;  an^  to  regect  a  prodnetion  of  high  dnmatir 
genius  because  it  should  ikot  fit  into  the  ocmventional 
ftame  of  tragedy,  comedy,  &c  so  long  the  practice  of  one 
of  the  great  arama|ic  schools  of  Eun^,  were  no  less  absurd 
than  it  would  be  to  exclude  some  newly-diaoovered  plant 
from  the  domain  of  natural  history  because  there  should  be 
no  suitable  place  for  it  in  tbe  pienously  existing  seientifle 
nomenclature.  This  is  a  matter  which  we  ^all  more 
clearly  iHustrate  when  we  come,  in  another  place,  to  speak 
of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Siiakspeare;  but  so  muiMi  in 
general  treatises  on  the  drama  has  bitherte  been  written  on 
the  plan  of  making  the  principles  of  act  sub(«dinato  to  the 
distinctions  of  criticism,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  one 
satis&ctoi^  step  in  unfolding  our  view  of  the  subject  with- 
out exphottly  jsotesting,  in  the  first  inatanee^  against  so 
vioions  an  invernoit. 

A  ooniplete  histonr  of  die  dianu  would  be  dmoet  equi- 
valent to  a  liistory  of^  civilised  society  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  earth.  '  Man,*  says  Schlegel,  '  has  a  great  dispo- 
sition to  mimicry.  When  he  enters  vividly  into  the  situa- 
tion, sentiments,  and  passions  of  others,  he  even  involunta- 
rily puts  on  a  resemblance  to  them  in  his  gestures.  Children 
are  perpetually  going  out  of  themselves:  it  is  one  of  their 
cliief  amusements  to  represent  .those  grown  people  whom 
they  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  observing,  or  whatever 
else  comes  hi  their  way  ;  and  with  the  happy  flexibility  of 
their  organization,  they  can  exhibit  all  the  characteristics 
of  assumed  dignity  in  a  ikther,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  king. 
The  sole  step  furthw  which  is  requisite  for  tbe  invention  nf 
a  drama. namely,  the  separating  and  extracting  the  mimetic 
elements  and  nagmenta  from  social  UBa,  hu  however  in 
nxay  nations  never  been  taken.  In  the  very  minute  de- 
Bcriptkm  oi  antient  Egypt  in  Herodotus  and  other  wtiteni. 
I  do  not  recollect  omerving  the  smallest  trace  of  it  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Etruriaus,  who  in  many  reqieets  re- 
sembled the  Bgyptians,  had  their  theatrioal  representations : 
and,  what  is  singular  enough,  Uie  Etrurian  name  for  an 
actor,  histrio,  is  preserved  in  living  languages  down  to  tbe 
present  day.  The  Arabians  and  Persians,  though  possessing 
a  rich  poetical  literature,  are  unacquainted  with  any  sort  uf 
drama 

'  On  tbe  other  hand,  we  are  by  no  means  entiUed  In 
assume  that  Uie  invention  of  the  drama  has  only  once 
taken  place  in  the  world,  or  that  it  has  always  been  borrowed 
by  one  people  from  another.  The  Bngli^^h  navigators 
mention,  that  among  the  islandm  of  the  South  8ea.s  who  | 
in  ever}'  menial  acquirement  are  in  such  a  low  scale  of  ! 
civilization,  they  yet  obserred  a  rode  drama,  in  which  a 
common  event  in  Ufewas  imitated  for  the  sake  ^diverMn. 
And  to  go  to  the  other  extreme— among  tbe  Hindoos,  the 
people  from  whom,  perhaps,  all  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
race  has  been  donved,  plays  were  known  lona  before  ther 

I  lately  been  made  knoiwU  to  IMropa  that  tOy  hne  a  Heta 
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insoaite  hter»ture»  which  aaoends  baok  fi>r  moie  than  two 
thousaod  years.  Tbe  only  epecimen  of  their  plays  (/uUaks) 
hitherto  is  the  deUghtAd  SacorUala,  vhioh,  nQtwilhaUndine 
the  cidouring  of  a  fofeigD  climate,  hears,  in  its  geaeraJ 
structure,  bo  striking  a  resumblaaoe  to  our  roraantio  drama 
that  we  miffht  be  inclined  to  suspect  we  owe  this  resem- 
blance to  the  predilection  for  Shakspeare  entertained  by 
Joum  (Sir  William),  the  EngUsh  translator,  if  his  fidelity 
were  not  atteated  \if  other  leemed  orientalists.  In  the 
golden  times  of  India,  the  representation  of  this  mOak 
served  to  delight  the  splendid  imperial  court  of  Delhi ;  but 
it  would  appear  tha^  from  the  misery  of  numberlesa  m~ 
pwirionn.  the  dramatic  art  in  that  country  is  now  entinily 
at  an  end.  The  Gbinese,  again,  have  their  alanding  na- 
tional druB%statiDiiaiy  pwbape  in  every  sense  of  the  wued; 
and  I  doubt  not  tl^  u  tw  establishment  of  aihitracy 
nilea,  ai^  the  deUeate  observanoe  of  inswaifioant  points  of 
decorum,  tbey  leave  the  moot  eoraect  Eun^teans  very  for 
behind  them.  When  the  new  Buropeaa  stage,  in  the 
fifteeoth  century,  had  its  origin  in  me  allegorical  and 
spiritual  pieces  called  moralitiet  and  tnyateriet,  this  wpa 
was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  antient  dramatists, 
who  d^  not  come  into  circulation  till  some  time  afterwards : 
in  those  rude  b^iunings  lay  the  germ  of  tbe  romantic 
drama  aa  a  peculiar  invention.' 

In  this  sunmury  we  sImU  not  enter  into  any  ftuther  ex- 
amination either  of  tbe  antient  or  the  existing  oriental 
drama.  Notwithstanding  ttw  great  extent  and  fertility,  tbe 
vast  peculation  and  industry  of  those  nmotar  AsiatM  re- 
gions, the  spirit  of  their  socdal  instttutMin%  to  whatover 
moral  euises  originally  owinj^  seems  to  doom  them  (ex- 
ternal influences  apart)  to  a  perpetual  stationariness,  ex- 
cluding then  as  it  were  frun  the  history  of  general  civilis- 
aticm.  vhieh  is  easentially  tbe  history  of  proKress.  To  the 
European  raees  and  nations  it  is  plem  that  the  destinies  of 
human  improvement,  in  ail  quarten  of  the  earth,  are  cbiefly 
committed;  so  that  there  is  no  impropriety,  and  little 
iucompletaness,  in  confining  our  view  to  the  aationa  of 
Europe  while  taking  a  general  survey  of  that  important 
department  of  the  belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts  which  has 
held  and  must  continue  to  hold  so  oonspicuous  a  place 
among  those  things  which,  in  the  long  stream  of  human 
histoj^,  have  appeued  suooessively  as  neults  and  as  causes 
cSaocui  anwlioratioiL 

We  know  that  Bniopsan  eiviUiation  is  now  running  at 
least  its  second  enuw.  We  know  that  its  fbnner,  and,  as 
for  as  we  have  any  historicsl  indications,  its  ibst  eareer 
bt^an  in  Greece  ;  and  that  in  tbe  small  state  of  Athens 
especially,  owing  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  to  the  very  hi|^ 
d(^ree  of  civil  freedom  and  equality  which  it  acquired  and 
long  maintained,  that  early  civilization,  in  all  its  nobler 
features,  took  a  more  vigorous  and  various  development 
than  it  reached  not  only  in  any  of  the  other  Grecian  states, 
but  in  the  ginntic  empire  of  Rome  itaelf  in  its  moat  yo- 
iittbed  days.  The  Boman  drama  in  particular,  foi  reasons 
which  we  shall  indicate  below,  remained  to  the  last  little 
more  than  a  fiunt  imitation  of  tbe  Athenian ;  so  that  it  is 
not  only  primarily,  but  almost  exdusively,  tbe  Gieciatt 
theatre,  ot,  more  strictly  peaking,  that  oC  Athans,  which 
we  have  to  ewsidsr  in  treatii^  generally  of  tba  antiuit 
drama. 

Asidijiua,  the  tme  ftther  of  the  Attie  tema  (so  &r  «t 
lesst  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it.)  was  born  in  Attica  about 
tbe  year  b.C-  fi26,  and  died  pcobaUy  about  b.  c.  466,  having 
survived  the  splMididTictoriesofSalMnia,Plat»a,andMycale. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  vigorous 
youth  oi  Athenian  Idjorty  and  glory.  He  burned  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  Grecian  wanior  of  that  day,  when  every 
citizen  was  a  hero;  and  he  commanded  with  distinction  in 
tbe  two  most  memwable  aotions  of  that  illustrious  period 
of  his  eountiy*s  history,  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Sa- 
bmis.  He  just  Uvad  ummgh  tbe  period  in  which  both  the 
democratic  and  the  miUtaiy  wpaX  of  Atbeas  were  exdled 
to  the  highest  pitob.  and  wnea  oonsequanlfy  the  heroio 
sinins  of  Hnner  wen  in  th»  turiiert  fhmur  among  his 
eoantzynM^  and  would  be  raoitad  with  the  most  glowing 
snthawasmi  Couoions  (tf  suoh  suited  potfioal  powers,— 
awitnessand  a  sham  of  suc^  high  patriotic  aohievement,— 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fiery  genius  of  .Aschyliu  shoi^d 
have  inspiiM  him  to  attempt  to  hring  Uie  powers  of  poetry 
to  act  upon  his  eountryniMi  in  some  more  wid  manner 
than  lay  within  the  pvonnee  either  of  the  lytie  or  the  spie 
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mare  redtattcm,  the  tninsiition  frmn  the  faemie  norativa  to 
the  heioic  drama,  the  mdung  hiaisd£  in  short,  a  dmrnaCo 
Homer ;  suob  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  original  ean- 
oeption,  such  die  leading  idea  of  iBsen^ns  mihie  great 
hterary  invention.  The  bigbly-cwronriit  poetkal  and  anr- 
tial  eothusiasm  of  bis  countrymen  samoiMitiy  aaRB«d  him 
of  success  in  bringing  his  compositions  before  tdeiu ;  b 
effect  which,  like  every  nan  on  the  Uke  oooasion  who  with 
great  inventive  power  combines  great  knowledge  of  aeCual 
life,  he  availed  himself  of  such  i£:eady  existing  medimn  as 
could  with  least  violenee  be  converted  to  hb  fHiq>ose.  Tbe 
festivals  of  Bsfiohns,  as  then  celebrated,  offend  Che  lUrebt 
opening  for  his  new  Mqiariment;  ha  laid  !hald  on  the 
serious  part  of  the  o^sbratian,  the  mixtun  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  cbaot  with  reeitation.  and  modiiM  that  primitive 
species  of  tragedy  into  tbe  heioio  drama  w  regular  iv^edy, 
aecocdiog  to  -the  subsequent  asoeptatioD     the  term. 

Ihwo  w,  however,  three  grand  cbaraeteristics  of  tra- 
gedy as  ooooeived  by  iBsohylus.  that  disthiguish  it  widely 
from  the  serious  dnmaof  nwderb  times.  Theae  sro,  1. 
The  religious  tone  which  pervades  it  throas^ot ;  S.  The 
ideal  nature  of  the  whole  lepcesentation;  3.  The  la^  part 
in  the  composition  still  assigned  to  the  lyric  mase.  These 
three  matters  we  shall  eac^vour  to  ptece  in  a  clear  light 
belcve  the  readar,  as  upon  a  knowledge  of  them  mainly 
depends  the  capability  to  Satja  something  Uke  aa  aocorato 
notion  of  the  diatinotiva  chamctsr  of  Grecisa  trage^. 

Fir^  aa  xwuds  the  teligioua  oouidBacian  «f  ite  Atl» 
iflandtama.  Kodiin  naden,  flmthariMd  flom  their  in- 
fenoy  with  the  nama%  attribute^  and  inuea  of  iIm  antient 
deities,  merely  as  presenting  an  insxhaustflde  stenbonse  of 
graceful  poetio  ornament,  almost  ineritably  iatgut,  in  tnu- 
ing  to  peruse  any  original  work  «f  the  antients,  thi^  hov 
much  soever  their  phdosophMs,  thsir  poets,  or  their  raiesli, 
might  regard  their  princwal  divinitiesm  a  purely  symbolicnl 
view,  yet  that  to  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  tbey  were 
real  and  awful  existences,  bavii^  will,  passions,  and  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  dominion  over  toe  Ibrtunes  and  tbe 
h^piness  of  man.  This  important  fistt  has  not  hitbwto 
been  sufficiently  taken  notice  of  in  modern  acoonnts  of  the 
antient  drama.  All  the  deittee,  male  or  fnnale,  oelestial  or 
in&mal.  were  objects  of  fear  and  propitiation :  ondy  the 
i  exoraUe  Fates  were  unan>easahle  by  god  at  man.  Fate 
indeed,  was  the  only  otnnqtotence  recognised  in  thenythe 
logical  qntnn  of  the  Gceeks;  fir  J^tiiertunis^,  therulet 
of  the  odestisl  dettiBS.  the  sovoeign  of  Olympus,  was  re- 
garded neither  as  tfemal  nor  as  infinite  in  power.  Nowhere 
nave  poetry  and  her  sister  arts  been  so  thonm^dy  devoted 
to  tbe  service  of  religion  as  they  were  in  antient  Greece. 
Thus  we  find  the  drama  itself  fying  in  embryo  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus ;  and  when  iU'its  maturi^it  lost  thedhect 
charat^  of  aieligious  rite^  we  still  find  the  sacred  charaoter 
imnressed  on  tn^edy  even  mortf  solemnly  than  upon  any 
of  the  other  productions  of  Athenian  genras  not  inrimarily 
devoted  to  reUgious  otneeta.  So  hmg,  nideett  as  tbe 
persona^  of  a  loi^;  estmUshed  flutii  (and  here  we  ^wak , 
solely  with  referawe  to  the  pnrpaaea  id  mit\  whether  tbe ' 
gods  and  hemes  of  the  heatoen  wnrid.  or  itm  mystariuus 
persuiaof  the  godhead,  the  angob.  dsr^li,  and  samls  of  the 
Chrislisn  mtem,r— so  lone,  we  say.  as  Aese  awAil  fmoingea 
can  ftunish  fiesh  materaus  to  an  epic  or  dmaaatie  poet  d 
powers  equal  to  such  a  class  of  suUeots.  the  grand  and  suo- 
cessfid  parionnaBoaaof  a  I)anta.aTasso,sndallflton,  show 
us,  not  less  strikin^i^  than  those  of  a  Homnr  or  an  ^eoby- 
lus.  that  theae  are  the  most  atttaotive  themes  fat  the  exer- 
dse  of  the  loftiest  poeuc  genius,  sad  those  which  it  handtos 
with  the  most  powerful  raecL 

The  ideaUty  of  the  scenic  lenresentation.  as  arranged  by 
Aschylua.  necessarily  resulted  from  the  adoption,  in  the 
composition  of  tbe  drama,  of  ideal  and  of  nearly  ideal  cba- 
raeters.  '  The  tise  of  masks,'  observes  Sehl^el,  '  which 
appears  astonishing  to  us,  waa  not  only  justiflBblB  on  this 
|»^eipl^  but  absohttily  — ential ;  ana  or  from  oonaidei- 
ing  them  in  the  light  of  a  laat  resouroe^  the  Gneks  would 
justly  have  consiMrBd  as  a  last  reeouxee  tiie  being  obliged 
to  aUow  a  pla^  with  vulgai.  ignoble,  or  strongly-marked 
individual  teatures,  to  represent  an  Apollo  or  a  Hereulee. 
To  them  this  would  have  appeared  downru;ht  pro&nation. 
.  .  .  As  the  features  of  tbe  player  acquired  a  mora  deeided 
expresBi<m  irom  the  mask,  as  bis  voiee  was  strengthened  by 
a  oontrivanos  fin-  that  purpoae,^]  -  - 
consisted  of  several  oonsioacafala^i 
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«•  augr  m  in  the  antient  ttatan  of  MelpomeiM.  nued  his 
igiin  eonsidanbly  above  tha  middle  itandard.  The  female 
puts,  too,  were  played  by  men,  as  the  voice  and  other 

rlities  of  women  Tould  have  conveyed  an  inadequate 
oitfhe  energy  of  tngie  heroines.  The  forms  of  the 
masks  *uid  the  Whole  appeeranoe  of  the  tragie  figures,  we 
may  easily  suppose,  went  sufficiently  beautinil  and  digni- 
fied. We  should  do  well  to  have  the  antient  sculpture 
always  present  to  our  minds ;  and  the  moat  aecurata  con- 
ception, perhaps,  that  we  can  possibly  faav^  is  to  imagine 
them  so  many  statues  in  Um  grand  s^le,  endowed  with 
life  and  motion.  But  as  in  Bcolptnre  they  were  fimd  of 
disiwnsing  as  mueh  m  posaible  with  dieH.  nir  tb»  sake  of 
exhibiting  the  more  essmtial  beauty  of  the  figure;  <m  the 
stB0»  they  would  endeavour,  flmn  an  opposite  principle,  to 
embib  as  much  as  they  could  well  do,  Doth  flnnn  a  re^ud 
to  deeeu^t  and  because  the  actual  fonns  of  the  body  would 
not  ewrMDond  suffidentty  with  the  beauty  of  the  counte- 
nance, lliey  would  also  exhibit  their  divinities,  which  in 
sculpture  we  always  observe  eiUw  entiiefy  naked  or  only 
half  covered,  in  a  complete  dress.  They  had  recourse  to  a 
number  of  means  for  giving  a  suitable  strei^^  to  the  totm 
of  the  limbs,  and  thua  restwing  pmpoction  to  the  inereased 
height  of  the  player. 

'The  great  bnedth  of  the  theatro,  in  proportion  to  its 
depth,  must  have  given  to  the  grouping  of  thia  flgurte  the 
simpto  and  distinot  order  of  the  bas-mief.  We  modems 
iweferon  tha  sts^  as  evwynlieie  else,  groups  of  a  num 
^ctureique  description,  more  crowded,  paruy  oorared  by 
thenuelvei^  and  stretching  out  into  distanee ;  but  the  an- 
tients  wwe  so  little  fona  of  -  foreahortoiiaff,  tbM  even  in 
their  painting  they  generally  avoided  it  "TtM  gestures  ao- 
oompBDled  the  rhythmus  of  the  declamation,  and  were  in- 
teoaed  to  display  the  utmost  beauty  and  harmony.  The 
poetical  conception  required  a  certain  degree  <»t  repose  in 
the  action,  ana  that  thie  whole  ihould  be  kept  in  miisses, 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  suceeasion  of  plastic  attitudes  ;  and  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  th&  actor  remained  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless in  the  same  position.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
Horn  tliis  that  the  Greeks  were  contented  with  a  cold  and 
^iritless  xepnsentation'of  the  passious.  How  oould  we 
netmeile  nuh  a  nqppositijpn  with  die  hot  thU  whole  lines 
of  their  tragedies  aie  fted^tly  devoted  to  inartieulate  ex- 
clamations at  pain,  towhtoh  we  have  nothing  correspoi^ent 
in  any  of  our  modern  laaguagBS?  It  has  often  been  con- 
jectured that  the  delivery  of  their  dialogue  must  Inive  re- 
sembled the  modern  reatetive.  For  this  eoqjecture  tiiere 
is  no  other  foundation  than  that  the  Oreel^  like  almost 
all  the  southern  languans,  must  have  been  pronounced 
with  a  greater  musical  inflexion  of  the  voice  than  our  lan- 
guages of  the  nwth.  In  other  respects  I  conceive  that 
their  tragic  declamation  must  have  been  altogether  unlike 
recitative,  much  more  measured,  and  fer  removed  from  its 
learned  and  Bitiflcial  modulatiuL  The  antient  tragedy  has 
aiaa  been  finqnently  compared  to  opera,  because  it  was 
accompanied  with  music  and  danoiziff.  But  this  betn^ 
entire  ignoranoe  of  Uu  wgidt  «f  elaisioal  antion^.  Their 
dancing  and  mnab  had  nothiiig  in  eommoa  with  oun  but 
the  name.  In  tragedy  the  ehMf  objeot  vaa  the  poetry,  and 
every  other  thing  was  strictly  sobcrdinato  to  it;  whenas 
m  the  opera,  the  poatrr  is  lonely  an  aooeoaxy*  the  means 
of  connecting  the  diflbrent  parts  togathei^  and  is  almost 
buried  under  its  ssaoeialei.' 
In  Um  syUabio  cra^ootion,  lAiBh  thu  at  hast  pcmiled 

•  *W«iwmel>taiMd  kkMwWfaortlnM  taa  fba  tallidoiu  ia  itMM 
wkiA  tuva  MM  down  to  «^  Tbirdto^bathbMB^W<wWj.  Tlmt 
(TMt  Tuietj  matt  Urt  taken  ptuM  la  the  tnxlefti  dHMtBMi(iii  lb»  owrio 
w*  can  hare  do  donbt  aboat  the  maU«t)  U  «vUuit  froftLtkc  rich  (tor*  of  Udi- 
BiMlnpfMiamfai  tha  Grwk  iMifMo  tm  fry  gjfclhii  oTIha  wtfid 
dMiaetnofBudis.  (Sm  Um  OuM^jflM  oT  JidiuftAB.)  UtiMwibU 
maalu.  huvflW,  we  can  neither  m«  tk«  iUuimh  of  Um  tron  wMefa  tha 
T«aliBaakawan«MasM,AailinmonddiMM  aolBiiilBi,  agr  tha  aMuUto 
naehaaiHB  oflba  Jriwiifa.  Tha  ataoduei  of  WMUaM  vtahMa  pSwad 
\n  Alhana  In  aratythlaf  trhkh  had  tafttwea  to  fca  ybatfe  Rlli  will  warrwt 
tha  OMOaetan  that  (bay  wan  to  tUa  laapaot  IniiaitebW.  Thoaa  who  hm 

whole  haul.  UMy  ooctrM  at  the  fioKaa  aaralral.  Hay  Jbr*  to  Aamhw 
aptattycoodidaaorthathaaMcalmaikaori^aaliaBta.  T^MiatolU* 
wan  to  tu  mrmmi  au  la  »  mMt  ■alarty  »aw;  aMlntaildi  a  diitBiMa  as 
that  fkon  which  tha  antiaut  ^yaia  wan  aat^  lha  daeeplte  b  Mat  pai««fc 
•ney  alwaya  oontain  the  appl*  ofthe«yf,aawa«aUintha  antlant  mdui 
aadthapatamomtadMeamarriythnHifhtbaapflilanltftlbrtbalila.  Tha 
aUienUiaa>t  hmffiMrtlttlhrlheiiU<aiMiMalaouWi«irdw  Buki, 

probably  oP  So^Mdaa,  mada  Ua  aMwaranea  whh  a  Una  and  a  black  eya. 
E«an  aendmnl  elreannaMaa  wna  Cnlutad  i  m,  far  tnatanee.  tha  ehpcki  of 
Tynhdown  "hKjhtbr  bkMd  had  raUad  fren  the  craeL  tnawant  of  hto  ttap- 
■other.  Owlni  to  tha  nuak.  tha  havl  mutt  tn  dooht  hava  appaand  aaBw- 


in  the  Grecian  mvaic,  the  solemn  choral  song  had  no  other 
inatmmental  accompaniment  than  a  single  flute,  whiclt 
oould  not  impair  the  distinctness  of  the  words.  The  cho- 
mses  and  lyrical  songs  in  general  form  the  portion  most 
difficult  to  understand  of  the  antient  tragedy,  and  must  also 
have  been  the  most  difficult  to  contemporary  auditors.  They 
abound  with  the  most  involved  oonstruetions,  the  most  un'- 
usual  expressions,  and  the  boldest  images  and  allusions. 
Such  labour  uid  art  would  hardly  have  been  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  poets  merely  to  be  lost  in  the  delivoy.  Such 
a  dinilay  of  ornament  without  aim  is  very  unlike  the  mode 
of  tunkiBK  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  syllabic  measure  of 
their  tngm  there  generally  prevails  a  highly-flniabed 
r^ttlaii^.wnieh,  however,  by  no  meanaa^mrsa  stiffmu- 
metiieal  unifbrmity.  Besides  the  iididte  variety  of  the  lyri- 
cal strophes,  they  have  also  a  measure  to  denote  the  mental 
transition  from  uie  dialogue  to  the  lyric,  the  anapnst;  and 
two  for  the  dialogue  itself  of  whidi  the  one  by  fej  the  most 
general,  the  iambic  trimeter,  denoted  the  regular  progress 
of  the  action,  and  the  other,  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  was 
expressive  of  sudden  passion.  Indeed,  the  simplicity  of 
the  Oreek  tra^dy,  of  whidi  so  much  has  been  said,  at- 
taches onl^  to  the  plan ;  for  the  richest  variety  of  poetical 
wnammt  is  observable  in  tiie  execution.  It  must  be  re- 
mranbered,  too,  that  tiie  utmost  accuracy  in  the  delivery  of 
the  difibrent  modes  of  veru&cation  was  expected  from  the 
pU^ar,  as  the  delioaqr  «f  tbo  Grecian  ear  would  not  exeue, 
even  in  an  ontn.  the  fiilse  quantity  of  a  single  syllable. 

'Modern  critics,*  says  SeblMel,  'have  never  known  what 
to  make  of  the  chorus.'  This  has  arisen  from  the  error  by 
which  criticism  has  been  almost  universaUy  pervaded,  vis., 
the  viewiiw  a  production  of  art  not  in  relatwn  to  the  man 
ners  and  me  circumstances  which  surrounded  its  author, 
but  to  those  existing  around  the  critic  himself.  Avery 
moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  the  Athenian  drama  took  its  birth  is  suffioent  to 
remove  everything  like  astonishment  at  the  share  which 
the  lyrical  element  preserved  in  its  composition.  Among 
the  most  poetical  people  that  has  ever  existed  everything 
of  the  nature  of  a  spectacle  demanded  the  aid  of  song.  The 
warlike  march,  the  religious  and  the  ocmvivial  procesaon, 
flw  nwttial  cemnony,  Oie  fesst  and  the  flmeial,  would  to 
them  ham  been  utterly  spiritless  and  unmeanii^  without 
this  accompaniment  The  epic  form,  too,  under  which 
their  greater  and  more  national  compositions  present  Umn- 
selves  to  UB  in  their  earlier  times,  nad,  for  a  long  period 
before  the  rise  of  the  dramatic  art  among  them,  been 
rivalled  by  the  Ijrrio ;  and  many  old  subjects  of  high  heroic 
Bfmg  had  oeen  embodied  under  a  new  slupe  in  grand  choral 
compositions,  which,  observes  Mr.  Thiriw^  {Hist.  ^  Grteoe, 
chap.  xiL) '  uniting  the  attractions  of  music  and  action  with 
those  of  a  loffy  poetry,  formed  the  fevourite  entertainment 
of  the  Dorian  cities.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  germ 
out  of  which,  by  the  introduotioa  of  a  new  element,  the 
reeitatiMi  of  a  petfecmer  who  assumed  aehaiaeter,  and  pei^ 
baps  tttm  the  first  shifted  his  mask  so  as  to  exhibit  die 
outlinea  of  a  simple  stuy  in  a  few  aoenea  parted  by  the  in- 
tervming  song  of  the  ehom%  Theapts  and  his  sucoeaaon 
gradually  nnii^ded  the  Attio  txagedy.^ 

We  must  thwefere  dissent  from  the  view  taken  hy 
Schl^iil  huttielf  of  the  origin  and  objecta  of  the  dramatic 
dwrui  of  the  Gtedu.  la  oonridering  this,-  as  wdl  as  some 
other  chaiaeteristiesttf  theCh^dan  theatre,  he  has  laboured 
under  somewhat  of  the  disability  which  we  have  mentioned 
above  as  attaching  to  the  critics  of  latter  ages  in  general. 
He  has  judged  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  too  exidusively 
from  their  remaining  productions,  without  sufficient  r^ara 
to  all  that  existed  immediatdy  before  and  around  them. 
Writings,  we  must  reeoUeet,  were  exceedingly  soroe.  It 
was  by  ocal  redtatioa  tiiat  the  neatest  and  nuMrt  fevoimto 
praductiona  of  the  epic  and  the  lyrio  poeta  ««•  chiefly  cir- 
cnlatvd.  and  tiansmittad  with  more  or  leas  completeness  to 
the  uumoriaaof  the  multitude;  so  that.  inMmueh  as  th^ 
wen  in  all  times  intimately  associated  with  vocal  delivery 
and  animated  gesture,  even  the  simply  epic  and  lyric  chants 
had  possessed  among  the  Greeks  much  more  of  the  vivid 
chariBS  of  dramatic  recitation  than  is  very  readily  eonceiv* 
able  by  a  modem  to  whom  books  are  so  easily  and  abun- 
dantly accessible.  A  modern  poet  writes,  above  all  things, 
to  be  read ;  but  the  Grecian  poet,  even  the  epic  poet,  wrot^ 
above  all  things,  to  be  sung.   In  short,  the  union  between 
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intimate,  but  with  this  important  condition,  that  sound  wat 
ever      aubordinate  to  thought . 

Soeh  beii^;  Uw  flimly  established  pnetieal 
staoecs  of  Greece,  a  tnniition  all  at  onoe  &om  the  oom- 
Mned  epiB  and  lyric  fttrms  to  the  purely  drunatie  was,  ve 
coDoeive,  neitha  practicable  even  to  a  genius  of  the  first 
Older,  as  ve  admit  jBschylus  to  have  bran,  nor  very  likely 
even  to  enter  into  his  imagination.  .£sohylu8  by  no  means 
introduced  the  ofatHus  into  the  drama:  he  maybe  much 
nther  said  to  have  introduced  the  drama  into  the  chorus ; 
lud  that  of  itself  was  no  slight  octuevemenL  We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  idea  of  any  great  puUic  exhibi- 
tion unaccompanied  by  choral  smgs  was  one  into  which 
the  Greek  taste  and  imagination  of  that  day  could  by  no 
means  enter.  So  strong  however  was  the  bent  of  ^schylus 
ton'ards  the  dramatic,  that  be  not  only  retains  the  chorus 
as  a  lyrical  accompaniment,  but  gives  it  also  a  participation 
in  the  actiui  itself.  This,  in  stampii^;  the  dnmatio  cha- 
racter upon  the  whole  pe^nmance,  was  as  fiur  as  he  could 
venture  to  go,  and,  as  we  have  alrwtdy  said,  was  most  likely 
.u  &r  as  he  desired  to  go. 

We  must  now,  in  oraer  to  complete  the  idea  which  we 
>lestrc  to  present  of  the  material  forms  of  the  Grecian 
ilram^  give  a  short  account  of  the  architectural  structure 
aiid  arrangement  of  the  edifice  itself  in  which  the  pieces  : 
were  exhibited,  when  once,  under  the  hand  of  jEschylus, 
tlteir  dramatic  element  was  distinctly  developed.  Brief  as 
we  sliall  endeavour  to  make  this  description,  some  detail  is 
indispensable,  owing  to  the  very  different  plan  from  the 
modem  upon  which  the  whole  conception  ana  design  of  the 
aiitient  drama  required  that  its  theatres  ^uld  be  oon- 
«tracted. 

Thetbeatresof  the  Greeks  were  opm  to  the  sky,  and  their 
dramas  were  always  acted  during  the  day,  a  mode  of  con- 
^iruetion  and  of  exhibition  which  was  highly  fitvoured  by  the 
beauty  uf  their  climate.  Asregards  the  inconvenience  which 
many  modern  critics  have  supposed  the  poets  to  have  felt, 
Irani  the  necessitypf  always  laying  the  scene  of  their  pieces 
before  houses,  and  thus  often  violating  probability,  it  should 
be  obi^rved  that  the  Greeks  lived  much  more  in  the  open 
air  than  we  do,  and  transacted  many  things  in  public  places 
\iliich  with  us  usually  lake  place  in  houses;  and  the  stage 
(ltd  not  represent  a  street,  but  a  space  before  the  house  and 
belonging  to  it,  wherein  stood  an  altar  on  which  the  sacri- 
lires  to  the  household  goda  were  offered  up.  Here  the 
women,  who  among  the  Greeks  lived  in  so  retired  a  manner, 
might  appear  without  impropriety,  even  the  unmarried 
ones.  Neither  wss  it  impracticable  to  give  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  houses :  this  was  done  by  means  of  the  eney* 
clema,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

The  Grecian  theatres,  destined,  not  like  those  of  the 
modems,  for  a  long  succession  of  daily  exhibitions,  but  for 
the  celebration  of  a  few  annual  festivus,  were  of  that  colos- 
■:al  maj^itude  which  was,  indispensable  to  contain,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  together  with  the  con- 
course of  strangers  who  flocxed  to  these  solemnities.  The 
distance  to  which  the  ej'es  of  the  spectators  were  thus 
necessarily  thrown  from  the  acted  scene  presents  another 
obvious  reason  for  and  justification  of  the  artificial  expan- 
itton,  as  wo  may  term  it,  of  the  whole  figure  of  the  actor. 
The  groups  on  the  stage,  not  to  ^ipear  absotutely  insig- 
nificant, needed,  if  posnble,  to  be  represented  larger  thui 
Ufie ;  and  besides  the  fundamental  reason  which  we  luve 
already  stated  for  the  c<niBtant  use  of  the  mask,  that  play 
of  the  actor's  features  which  it  concealed  could  not  have 
been  perceived  with  any  distinctness  across  the  vast  space 
which  separated  him  from  the  audience.  Analogous  to  the 
use  of  the  mask,  the  buskin,  were  certain  contrivances 
for  iomasins;  the  loudness  of  the  voice.  Vitruvius  tells  us 
also  of  rehicles  of  sound  distributed  throughout  the  build- 
ing ;  and  though  of  these  we  have  no  very  clear  account,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  theatres  of  the  antients  were 
eonstmcted  on  very  perfect  acoustical  principles.  We  know 
from  existii^  remains  that  all  who  were  present  at  the  dra^ 
matic  exhSutkn  oouU  be^  in  the  litenl  sense  of  the  wwd, 
spectatocB'  the  seata  for  them  eonsisteditf  steps  rising  baok- 
waids  round  the  samioirdewf  the  ondiestra,  the  name  given 
to  the  whoto  internal  area  called  in  a  modem  theatre  tlupit 
The  lowest  st^  ot  this  ampmtheatre  was  raised  considerably 
above  tba  oschestra ;  and  oppoate  to  it  was  the  stage,  placed 
at  an  equal  elevation.  The  sunk  senueircle  of  the  orcuiestra 
contained  no  spectators,  but  served  another  purpose,  which 
we  shall  sbordT  have  to  moitiMi   The  stage  comiBted  of  a 


strip,  which,  forming  the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  bnt  depth  of 
whidi  bore  little  proportion  to  this  length.  This  wu  called 
the  logeum,  or,  in  Latin,  pulpitiim,  and  the  nansl  jdaee  for 
the  dramatie  aetimi  was  in  the  middle  of  it  Brahid  Uus 
middle  part  the  scene  receded  quadrangularly ;  still,  how- 
ever, with  less  depth  than  breadth:  the  space  thus  com- 
prised wss  called  uie  proseenium.  The  remsining  part  of 
the  It^eum,  to  the  rignt  and  left  of  the  scene,  had,  both  in 
front  on  the  verge  of  the  orchestra,  and  at  the  back,  a  wall 
entirely  plain,  or  at  most  architecturally  ornamented,  which 
rose  to  the  level  of  the  uppermost  seat  rar  the  spectators. 

The  decoration  was  so  contrived  tlutt  the  prmcipal  object 
in  front  covered  the  back^;round,  and  the  prospects  of  dis- 
tance were  given  at  each  side,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  mode  nopted  on  the  modem  stage.  This  was '  done 
according  to  certain  rules :  on  the  left  appeared  the  town 
to  which  the  palace,  temple,  or  whatem  oocuined  the 
centre,  belonged;  on  the  right  was  the  (men  oountiy,  land- 
scape, mountains,  sea-shore,  &c.  The  lateral  deoontions 
were  three-sided  constructions  tumii^  on  a  pivot  fixed  un- 
derneath, by  which  means  the  changes  of  scene  were  partly 
effected.  In  the  bock  decoration  it  is  probable  that  many 
things  were  exhibited  substantially  which  with  us  are  only 
pointed.  When  a  palace  or  temple  was  represented,  there 
appeared  in  the  proscenium  an  altar,  which  answered  a  num- 
ber of  purposes  in  the  course  of  the  performance.  The  cen- 
tral decoration  was  most  f^imntly  architectural,  though 
sometimes  it  was  a  painted  landscape ;  and  from  a  passage 
of  Plato  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  must  have  carried 
theatrical  per^tective  to  very  considerable  perfection. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  scene  were  a  large  main  mtnnee 
and  two  side  ones ;  and  as  the  hinder  deon^ion  was  gene- 
rally a  paloee  in  which  the  princqial  characters  of  royal 
descent  resided,  they  naturally  came  through  the  great  door, 
and  the  sorante  made  their  entnnce  from  the  wings. 
There  were  two  other  entrances ;  one  at  the  end  Ute 
logeum,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came ;  the 
other  in  the  orchestra  below  for  chajacters  who  wore 
supposed  to  come  from  a  distance;  they  ascended  the 
logeum  by  a  staircase  from  the  orchestra  which  was  sppU- 
cable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  circumstances  reqmnd. 
The  situation  of  these  several  entrances  explains  many  pas- 
sages in  the  antient  dramas,  where  the  .persons  standing  in 
the  middle  see  some  one  advaucinglong  bef«e  he  comes  near 
them.  Beneath  the  Beats  of  the  spectators  a  stair  was  some- 
where ooiutructed  throucfa  which  Uie  qiectres  of  the  de- 
parted, unperoeiTed  by  the  andienoe,  ascended  into  the  or> 
chestra,  am  theno^  by  the  staircase  above  mentioned,  made 
their  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  nearest  verge  of  the 
logeum  sometimes  represented  the  sea-shore.  The  Greeks 
were  well  skilled  also  m  availing  themselves,  for  scenic  effect, 
even  of  what  lay  beyond  the  decorations :  the  frequent  ad- 
dresses to  heaven  were  doubtless  directed  to  the  actual  skies ; 
and  it  was  a  general  principle  with  them  that  everything 
imitated  on  the  stage  should,  if  possible,  consist  of  actuu 
representation ;  and  only  where  this  could  not  be  done  were 
they  content  with  a  symbolical  exhibition.  The  machinery 
for  the  descent  of  gods  to  the  earth  or  the  withdrawing  of 
men  fron  it,  was  placed  aloft  behind  thewaUateach  ride  of 
the  scene,  and  so  removed  flrom  the  sight  of  the  audience. 
There  ware  hollow  places  beneath  the  stagey  and  oontriv- 
ances  tor  timnder  and  lightning,  for  the  apparent  fUl  or 
burning  of  a  house,  &c  An  upper  story  could  be  added 
to  Uie  rarUMrmost  wall  of  the  scene,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  represent  a  tower  having  an  extensive  prospect,  &e.  Tm 
encyclona  was  a  machine  semicircular  within,  and  covered 
above,  which  represented  the  objects  contained  in  it  as  in  a 
house :  this  could  be  thrust  behind  the  neat  middle  en- 
trance ;  and  we  find  it  to  have  been  so  usm  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  grand  theatrical  effect;  the  central  entrance  being 
then  left  open  to  exhibit  the  interior  to  the  audience.  A 
stage  curtain  is  mentioned  both  hy  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  indeed  its  Latin  appellatitm,  aulnum,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks:  it  aeau,  however,  not  to  have  been 
in  use  in  the  earlier  peribd  of  the  Attte  thsotre ;  and 
when  brought  into  use,  it  covered,  not  the  whole  length 
of  the  logeum,  but  only  the  oompacatively  small  front  vt  the 
proseenium. 

The  entrances  for  the  chorus  woe  beneath,  in  the  orebss- 
tra,  in  which  it  generally  remained,  and  in  which  it  per- 
formed its  solemn  dance,  moving  round  first  in  one  direo 
tioo,  then  » the  other,  during 
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of  the  ovob«tlra,  spposite  to  the  middle  of  the  scene,  waa 
an  elevation  wiUi  steps,  nsembling  an  aHar,  raiasd  to  the 
level  of  the  stage,  and  called  the  thyn^.  This  vas  the 
itatton  of  the  elKiciis  when  it  did  not  ohant,  hut  was  taking 
an  intocwt  u  the  eotion.  The  leader  of  the  ohonis  tiwn 
tank  his  «r  her  sliition  on  the  top  of  the  thymele,  to  see 
vlttt  wm  passing  on  the  stage,  and  to  oommmiieatv  with 
the  ofaaraeters.  for  though  the  eboral  song  vas  common 
to  the  whole,  yet  whan  it  ente»d  into  the  aialogne,  one  of 
its  number  spoke  fbr  the  lest,  which  acooonts  for  the  ehang- 
ing  from  the  plural  number  to  the  shigular,  and  vies  verah, 
in  addressing  them  from  the  stage.  The  thymele  wfts 
sitnated  precisely  in  the  centre  of  Ue  building,  and  all  the 
measunniMnts  ware  caleulated  from  that  point 

It  is  piun  that  the  Oreeian  theatre,  both  in  its  architec- 
tural ana  its  seenie  arrangements,  must  have  attained  much 
higher  perfection  in  the  course  of  that  ilhistrioas  period  of 
Grecian  art  which  ve  are  accnstomed  to  denonnnate,  from 
its  auwt  dttraftterisCie  and  inflnential  nam^  the  ^  of 
Pnides^  than  It  had  reached  at  the  termination  of  the  dra- 
matie  career  of  Aschylus.  The  very  bnildlne  itselfl  which 
in  the  general  and  splendid  lestorttfion  of  Auiens  after  the 
tenaination  of  the  Fenian  wn  was  reconstmeted  of  mas- 
sive stone,  was  originally  of  timber  only.  But  as  .Asohylus 
was  no  Ins  the  creator  of  the  theatre  in  all  its  omential 
parts  than  he  was  of  the  dramatie  aetion  itself,  we  have 
deemed  this  the  fittest  place  in  which  to  give  some  general 
notion  of  its  strueture  and  disposition. 

Exoepting  only '  Th«  Persians,'  interesting  rather  as  an 
historical  than  as  a  dramatie  monument,  the  sahject  of  each 
of  the  Meees  of  iSsohyltu  that  remain  to  us  is  either  pnrety 
mytboh^ieal,  or  taken  ttma  those  traditions  of  the  latef 
b«roie  ages  in  whieh  flible  bears  so  large  a  part  com- 
poondea^from  kt^  theae  aonroes.  In  dealing  with  mytlio- 
logy  (that  is,  as  we  have  already  requested  the  readw  to 
bMDT  steadfostly  in  mind,  with  the  mystical  personages  im- 
menKriaDy  fixed  in  the  religious  belief  of  his  countrymen), 
Aschylos,  like  our  own  Milton,  and,  indeed,  partly  showing 
Milton  the  way,  seems  to  liave  delighted  to  launch  his  ima- 
gination into  ibat  boundless  and  mysterious  field  which, 
acoording  to  the  notions  of  antiquity,  lay  beyond  and  above 
the  exisienee  of  even  the  greatest  and  the  oldest  of  the 
O^pian  deities.  The  dimness  and  vagueness  of  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  reepeeting  those  primnvaf  powert  of  natare 
affbrtwd  the  fkeest  scope  fbr  the  development  of  his  most 
,^gantie  conceptions ;  and  in  that  hif^esl  rai^  of  the  my- 
uological  drama  be  fhund  among  the  antienta  neither  rttal 
nor  competitor.  Above  all,  the  opposition  between  inexora- 
^  fkta  and  nneonquerable  will, — the  only  effectual  shield, 
that  of  inrhienble  fbrtitude,  presented  by  a  finite  being 
against  all  that  the  swflil  and  Inevitable  course  of  nniversal 
nature  can  inflict, — such  appears  to  have  been  his  fevourite 
subject  of  contemplation.  The  sole  mastery  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  this  sublime  walk  of  tragedy  demands  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  present  a  more  pre^se  idea  of  his  mode 
of  applying  such  materials  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama. 
We  shall  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of  that  one  of  his 
remaining  pieees  which  most  oonniletely  illustrates  these 
peouliar  powers  of  the  great  tragealaa.  This  we  shall  do 
in  the  words  of  the  eminent  dramatic  lecturer  whom  we 
have  ahready  repeatedly  quoted ;  after  first  remarking  that 
*  Prometbeas  GBuned,'  the  tragedy  in  qontion,  Iwld  a 
eenneeted  pkee  between  two  otfiera  entitled  *  Prometheus 
ih»  Fira-bringer/  and  *  Fromethens  Loosed.'  of  botk  of 
tt^bfeh  tbe  Greek  onginels  are  lost,  although  a  considerable 
fragment  of  the  latter  has  come  down  to  na  in  a  Latin 
translation. 

'  The  Chained  ftomethens,'  says  Schl^l, '  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  constancy  under  suffering,  and  that  the  never- 
ending  fltdfering  of  a  god.  EiJled  to  a  naked  rock  on  the 
riwre  of  the  encirding  ocean,  this  drama  still  etobraces  the 
World,  the  Olyatpus  of  the  gods,  and  the  earth  of  mortals, 
all  scarcely  yet  reposing  in  a  secure  state  above  the  dread 
abyss  of  the  dark  Utanian  powers.  The  idea  of  a  self- 
Aetotii^  divinity  has  been  mysteriously  inculcated  in  many 
nd%ieas,  as  a  oonfrised  foreboding  of  the  troe :  here  how- 
•r«r  il  appem  In  a  moat  alarming  eontiasC  wiA  the  conso- 
lations af  tavtfation.  Fov  Frometfaans  doea  not  nSut  on 
an  undantan^K  with  the  power  by  whom  the  werM  is 
govMUed ;  on  the  eontiary,  fee  atones  for  Us  disobedience, 
which  ^sobedienee  consnts  m  nothing  other  than  an 
attempt  to  give  perfeetion  to  the  human  race. . .  .  There  i« 
liMla  aktemal  aetkm  in  this  pieee.  PAonetheua  ttefely 


suffers,  and  reaolfes  from  tbe  heglnnii^  to  thaend,  and  his  | 
snfierings  and  resolutions  are  idkays  the  same.   But  the  I 
poet  ha9  eontrived  in  a  nmsterW  manner  to  introduce  I 
variety  and  pnwress  into  that  whiw  in  itself  was  dMermi-  I 
nately  fixed,  and  given  us  a  scale  (iw  measuring  the  match  ; 
■less  power  of  his  sublime  Titans  in  the  ohject8l>y  which  Iw  I 
has  surrounded  them.   We  have  first  the  eilenee  of  Pro-  1 
metheus  while  he  is  chained  down  under  the  trarsh  in-  | 
speetion  of  Strength  and  Force,  whose  threats  serve  only  to 
excite  a  uwless  compassion  in  Vulcan,  who  carries  them 
into  execution ;  then  his  solitary  complaints ;  next,  the 
arrival  of  the  tender  ocean  nymphs,  whose  hind  but  dis- 
heartening sympathy  mduees  him  to  give  vertt  to  his  feelings, 
to  relate  the  cause  of  ha  fall,  and  to  reveal  the  ftiture, 
though  with  prudent  reserve  he  reveals  it  only  in  port ;  the 
visit  of  the  antient  Ocean ns,  a  kindred  god  of  the  race  of 
the  Titans,  whc^  under  pretext  of  a  xealoua  attachment  to 
his  cause,  advisee  him  to  submission  towards  Jupiter,  and 
is  on  that  account  disnissad  with  proud  contempt ;  the  in- 
trodoction  of  tbe  raving  lo.  driven  about  from  place  to 
place,  a  victim  of  the  same  tyranny  from  which  Promethens 
suff'ers ;  his  prophecy  of  the  wanderings  to  which  she  is  still 
doomed,  and  the  fete  which  at  las^  awaits  her,  connected  in 
some  degree  with  his  own,  as  from  her  blood  he  is  to 
receive  a  deliverer  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages;  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  Mercury  as  the  messenger  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
world,  who,  with  threats,  commands  htm  to  disclose  the 
secret  by  which  Jupiter  may  remain  on  his  throne  secure 
from  all  the  malice  of  fete  ;  and  lastiy,  the  yawning  of  the 
earth  before  Prometheus  has  well  declared  his  refusal,  amid 
thunder  and  lightning,  storm  and  earthquake,  by  which  he 
himself,  and  the  rock  to  which  he- is  chained,  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  ahyn  of  the  nether  w(Hld.   The  triumph  of  sub-  i 
jaetion  was  nevw  eelebtated  in  more  glorious  strains;  and  I 
wa  have  dtflleulty  in  conceiving  how  the  poet,  in  the  *  Pro- 
metheus Loosed,'  could  sustain  himself  on  such  an  ele- 
vation.' 

This  and  idl  the  other  remains  of  iBsehylus  that  we 
peesess  concur  to  testify  that  it  was  his  usual  practice  to 
compose  three  tragedies  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
of  wnich  the  first  and  second,  at  their  conclusion,  manifestly 
referred  to  the  one  which  was  to  follow.  This  roust  be 
care^ly  borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  any  of  the  four  single 

S'eoes  that  have  come  down  to  us,  detached  in  each  instance 
om  the  two  other  tragedies  which  originally  combined 
with  them  to  form  a  dramatie  whole.  Cnily  one  of  these 
trilogies,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  has  descended  to 
us  complete ;  and  from  this  alone  it  is  that  we  can  venture 
to  judge  as  to  the  Aill  extent  of  the  powers  of  .£schylu8  in 
the  general  conception  and  arrangement  of  a  great  dramatic 
composition.  Fortunately,  we  rave  every  reason  to  regard 
this  tlnreefeld  tn^edy  as  the  most  mature  and  perfect  of 
all  his  productions :  no  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  when 
be  bfoiwfat  these  dramas  on  the  stage,  the  lart  which  he 
ever  submitted  in  competition  for  the  prize  at  Athens. 
These  three  pieces  are,  1, 'Agamemnon;*  2,  the 'Choephone,* 
or  Libation-bearers ;  3,  the  '^Eumenides,*  or  Furies. 

In  this  triple  drama,  or  Orestiad,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  called,  we  have  the  noblest  display  of  that  fervent 
character  of  rel^ion,  poetry,  and  patriotism,  which  so  strongly 
distinguished  the  earlier  Grecian  tragedy;  while,  con- 
sidaring  it  simply  as  a  production  of  art,  the  sublime  retro- 
spect which  in  the  first  part  is  east  wee  the  war  of  Troy, 
its  ocoauon,  and  ibi  catastrophe— the  terrible  ehaptera 
which  are  next  unfolded  to  us  of  the  domestic  horron  en- 
tailed upon  the  house  of  Pelops— and  the  concluding  glory 
which  is  east  around  the  tutelary  goddess  and  guardian 
institutions  of  the  poet's  native  country,  furnish  a  series  of 
scenes  aitd  of  strains  which,  for  severe  grandeur,  relieved 
by  majestic  beauty,  have  rarely  been  equalled— never,  we 
believe,  surpassed. 

The  historical  relation  in  which  Aschylus  stood  to  So- 
phocles enabled  the  latter  to  avail  hinaelf  of  the  inventions 
of  the  former.  'The  more  artful  construction  of  the  dramas 
of  Sophocles,'  ebserves  iSchlegel,  '  is  easitv  perceived ;  the 
limitation  of  the  chorus  with  respect  to  tne  dialogue,  the 
poUah  of  the  rhytfantnt.  and  the  pure  Attic  diction ;  the 
mftadnction  of  a  greater  number  ofcharacters;  the  increase 
of  contrivance  in  the  feble ;  the  mnltip9ieatiDn  of  incidents ; 
a  greater  degree  of  development;  the  more  tranquil  con- 
tinuance of  all  the  movements  of  the  action;  the  ffreater 
ilMree  of  theatrical  effect  given  io->ittddeDtspf  a  unisiTe 
ilatitre;  and  the  laim^mSk^^oa^l^^^^K^  even 
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flonndeni  moVMitlyntaiial  THV....  lb  ebuutenze 
the  uttivfl  MraetneM  and  affeetvm  ae  emioeot  in  Uiis  poet, 
the  ultientB  fSKV  him  the  appeUation  of  Uu  AtUc  Bee. 
Wboercr  is  thoroughly  imbued  vith  the  feeling  of  this 
icoper^  msf  flatter  hiiatelf  that  a  aenae  for  antiaut  ait 
has  arisen  within  him ;  for  the  affected  Bantinjentaii^  of 
the  present  day*  tu  fixMB  coinciduig  vi^  him  in  this  opinion, 
would,  both  in  the  repreaentation  of  bodily  suffarinRS  and 
in  the  language  and  eeonomy  of  tha  tnoedMS  of  Stfpnocle^ 
find  much  of  an  inanppoftable  anatarity. 

It  was  indeed  diia  tiiiMNKtgfa  yet  mUs  harmosy  of  all  his 
qualities,  this  dignified  nreetaeet,  that  made  Smhodea  tha 
Avourite  poet  of  the  age  «f  Paridea,  to  vhicn  we  muat 
oibeerr*,  titat  the  li»ination  of  the  mind  Aaehylus  vaa 
jnst  anterior.  It  waa  Batnral  that  the  maitial  apiiit  of  the 
wazrior  of  Ikrnthon  dionld  appear  in  hia  oompoaitiona 
with  even  man  pfominenee  than  the  ealU  <rf  poetry  atrietly 
demanded;  and  thus  itwu  remarfced  in  hHownjua,  in 
relation  to  ooe  of  his  still  eziatuig  piecei^  the  *  Seven  Chieft 
gainst  Thebes,*  that  it  was  inspired  by  Man  lather  than 
Bacchus.  But  with  Sophodea  the  poetioal  vocation  had 
predominated  from  the  flrat,  and  oeoupied  him  during  the 
whole  of  a  tengtbened  and  tmnquil  life.  Grace,  in  the 
most  refined  sense  of  the  term,  is  ms  grand, distaodion ;  but 
in  boldness  and  oompTehenaiveneaa  ha  was  deeadedly  ia- 
ferior  to  the  mighty  master  who  preceded  him.  The  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  timgie  histories 
of  the  royal  houses  of  Thebes  and  Ifyeenae,  ftuniabad  the 
principal  themes  to  Sophocles,  as  tfa^  bad  done  to^acbylua ; 
and  the  *  Electra*  of  Bopbiwle^  wherein  be  treated  the 
sane  sal^t  as  .fiadtyius  in  die  *  Gho<^hor»,'  finrtunaCaly 
remains  to  enable  us  to  make  a  wy  eneC  eompariaon 
between  the  genius  and  style  of  Ae  two  po^ 

We  shall  add  but  one  eoneluduig  remark  on  these  two 
great  masters  of  the  elder  Orecian  tragedy.  The  tendency 
of  the  gmius  of  ^chyles  in  framing  bis  great  dtamatic 
compositions  was  manifesHy  to  era  brace  in  the  first  inataooe 
a  Mist  field  of  incident  and  invention,  and  luduoe  it  to  poetic 
order ;  while  that  of  the  mind  of  Sophocles  was,  to  fix  upon 
some  given  point  of  hiatohe  at  mytholc^ic  mterest,  and, 
taking  that  as  a  nucleus,  to  expand  it  mto  poetic  form. 
.'£scb}'1u8  was  above  all  things  a  creator ;  Sophocles,  a  cu 
Th-ator  and  adomer.  Tbe  pasaiw  of  the  latter  was  more 
firthcbeautifttl,  that  of  the  former  for  tbe  suUime;  but 
though  iEsdylus  took  the  lirftier  ud  mora  advancnnma 
flights,  both  moved  in  die  elevated  legioB  of  the  ideal. 

lachancteriiing  the  third  great  master  itf  Oreaantinh 
gedr,  we  must  take  a  course  whidi  we  brtiere  te  be  nuxie 
ranformable  to  reason,  as  well  as  more  fo.Tourable  to  his 
genius  than  that  adopted  by  many  critics  uitient  as  well  as 
modem,  and  among  the  latter  by  Sdilegel  himself.  It  is 
not  fiiir,  merely  because  Euripides  necessarily  treated  these 
mythological  subjects  which  were  the  common  stock  of  the 
poets  of  his  age,  to  force  a  strict  parallel  between  himself 
and  the  tragic  poets  viho  preceded  him.  His  mental  train- 
ing belonged  to  a  later  period  of  Athwian  histwy  and  taste, 
and  he  possesaed  a  genius  essentially  different  from  that  of 
liis  predecessors,  yet  a  genius  assuredly  great  and  rich. 
Sophocles,  indeed,  may  justly  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the-sefaool  of  .£schyluE ;  but  Euripides  was  the  founder  of 
a  dramatic  school  entirely  new,  and  so  was  eeitainly  more 
ori^nal  than  Sophocles,  thoi^  nKmng,  in  one  sense,  in 
an  inferior  poetic  sphere.  That  he  not  ovStf  did  not  pourtray 
nicre  men  and  women  sufficjently  arcwdinj^  to  tne  ideal 
standard,  but  that  he  drew  down  his  d^^ods  and  his 
ieities  t^maelves  to  the  level  of  hitman  nature,  seems  to 
Dave  been  the  gravest  charge  brought  against  EniipideB  in 
bLs  own  tine  by  such  as  were  attached  exclusively  to  the 
ideal  school  of  tr^edy.  But  for  these  reproaches  be  was 
amply  indemnified  by  the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  the 
:;rea,tcr  portion  of  the  Athenian  public.  The  great  ideal 
representations  to  which  they  hod  previously  been  accus- 
tomed bad,  indeed,  drawn  abundantly  on  their  admiration ; 
but  their  sympathies  had  yet  to  be  vividly  and  intimately 
stirred.  Iliis  the  habits  and  tonper  of  Euripides  inclined 
him  to  attempt,  and  this  be  suecMifully  accomplished*  nor 
need  we  wonder  that,  striking  thus  directly  at  ue  hearts  of 
his  auditory,  he  should  have  risen  to  share  the  pnblie  fhvour 
equally  with  Sophocles  during  the  later  part  of  tbe  career 

the  latter,  although,  from  the  essential  mflbreoee  between 
tbcir  characteristic  excellencies,  there  was  no  absolute  eom- 
letitioQ  between  them.  As  nothiiw  seems  eahmlstod  to 
aark  so  distuMttly  the  efaaraeterislie  diftrwiew  In  4w 


geuiua  of  great  artists  as  an  examinatKin  of  their  respective 

modes  of  treating  one  and  the  same  subject;  as  the  remark- 
abie  incident  in  the  sanguinary  annaU  of  '  Pelops'  line,*  on 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  dwell,  has  been  fated, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  stand  so  prominently  forward  in  the 
scrolls  of  modem  as  well  as  antient  tragedy ;  and  as  the 
'Electra*  Euripides  remains  to  us  among  his  extant 
pieces,  we  recommend  it  particularlv  to  the  attention  of 
those  readers  who  may  find  leisure  for  such  examination, 
beoause,  though  far  from  being  one  of  the  finest  of  bis 
remaining  productions,  it  offers  the  best  means  of  contrast- 
ing his  tuanutic  character  with  tbe  very  different  one  of 
Sophodes.* 

We  shall,  perhaps,  form  the  best  idea  of  the  old  Grecian 
comedy  by  coiuid^ii^  it  aft  a  complete  contrast  to  ibe  ideal 
tragedy.  Although  the  old  eomic  writers  gave  the  names 
o(  existing  persons  to  their  charactos,  they  did  not  exhibit 
them  m  the  stage  with  all  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
o6rtaiu  individuals;  for  such  historical  characters  have 
always  with  them  an  allegorical  signiBcation ;  tbey  repre- 
sent a  doss  ;  and  as  their  features  were  exaggerated  in  the 
masks,  so  their  characters  were  overcharged  in  the  compo- 
sition. Still  this  constant  allusion  to  the  nearest  reality, 
wbaeh  not  only  allowed  the  poet,  in  tbe  character  of  the 
chorus,  to  converse  with  the  public  in  a  general  way,  but 
also  to  point  at  certain  individual  spectators,  is  of  essential 
import  in  any  view  of  this  species  of  composition.  As  the 
nii^t  of  the  elder  tragedy  delighted  in  harmonious  unity, 
tbe  eld  onnedy,  on  the  contrary,  flourished  in  a  chaotic 
exuberance,  seeking  out  the  most  glaring  and  diversified 
objects,  the  most  strongly  marked  oppositions,  working  up 
the  most  aiiwular,  ujaheard-o^  and  even  inqMSsible  advoi- 
tures,  with  the  local  peculiarities  nearest  at  hand.  The 
comic  poet,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  traeic,  transported  his 
characters  to  an  i^al  elunent;  not,  however,  to  a  world 
subjected  to  necessity,  but  to  one  wbeie  the  caprice  of  an 
iovraUve  wit  prevails  without  restraint,  and  all  the  laws  of 
reality  are  suspended. 

Ckwaedy,  in  the  hands  of  its  Doric  founder  Epieharmus, 
borrowed  its  materials  chiefly  from  the  mythical  world.' 
Nor  in  its  maturity  did  it  altogether  relinquish  that  field, 
as  ai>pears  from  the  titles  of  many  of  the  lost  pieces  of  Ari- 
steplianes  and  his  contemporaries.  But  as  a  violeut  contrast ' 
between  the  materials  and  the  form  is  here  quite  afpeo- 
vriatch  tbe  anlQeets  of  the  eld  comedy  were  naturally  dnwn 
man  the  moet  ■uiDus  eonoeni^of  public  lifo  and  iat  state : 
the  {»rivBto  and  fomily  life  was  only  introduced  occaskmaUy, 
end  indirecUy,  with  a  reforeoce  to  the  puUic.  The  chorus, 
besides  tlud:  it  was  essential  to  the  complete  poiudy  of  the 
traxic  foria,  also  eoBtributed  to  the  expres8i<mef  that  festal 
gladness  of  which  oomedy  was  the  most  unreslramed  effu- 
sion ;  for,  OS  already  dtaerved,  in  all  the  popular  wd  reUgioui 
fostivals  of  the  Greeks,  choral  son^  were  chauted,  accom- 
panied by  doncLDg.  On  some  of  uiese  ocoaaioies  ve  fijad  in 
the  comic  chorus  such  a  diq>lay  of  sublime  lyritad  poetry 
that  the  passages  might  be  transforred  to  txagedy  without 
iteration.  It  is,  however,  one  deviation  from  tfie  Iridic 
model,  that  often  there  are  several  choruses  ia  the  uuue 
comedy,  -Vho  at  one  time  all  sing  together  and  in  ofmoaite 
poflitiona,  wid  at  other  times  change  wUh  and  suooeea  each 
oAerwitiwut  any  gfflieral  reference.  But  the  nost  Kumark- 
able  peculiarity  ef  the  ctniue  chorus  is  the  pwabaiit,  an  ad- 
dress by  Uw  chorus  to  the  spectators,  in  the  MiDB  and  under 
tbe  authority  of  the  poet,  which  has  no  immediate  concern 
with  the  sabjeet  of  the  piece.  H«ein  he  sionetimes  (uolaiges 
on  his  own  merits,  and  ndicules  the  pretensions  of  his  ri\-als ; 
at  other  times  he  avails  himself  of  his  privil^es  as  an 
Athenian  oitixen,  to  deliver  pronosals  of  a  serious  or  a  ludi- 
crous nature  for  tbe  public  good.  The  parabosis  may  have 
owed  its  iavesitkm  partly  to  the  ciroiuustance  of  the  comic 
poets  not  havii^  such  ample  materials  as  the  tragic  to  fill 
up  the  intervals  of  the  aetioo,  vhen  the  stage  was  empty, 
wi&  afilBating  and  ins|ared  poetry.  But  this  very  departure 
from  the  strictness  (tf  dramatic  form  is  omsistent  with  the 
essence  of  the  old  eomedy ;  just  as  an  individual,  wfaOe 
wearily  a  droU  disguise  BtMy,  in  the  same  spirit  of  drollery, 
venture  oeoiM»DaUy  to  put  aside  tbe  mask. 

Of  the  Greeian  eomic  writwa  of  the  old  kind  there  is  but 
one  of  whom  any  work  has  descended  to  us,  so  that  in 
judging  of  his  merits  we  can  have  bo  aid  from  eompariaon 
with  muuc  iMsten.  AflMtepheiwi  had  many  pxedawnors. 
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Masnes,  Cratmus,  Crates,  and  othesn ;  he  was  indeed  one 
of  WW  latest  conue  authors  of  that  school,  as  he  survived 
even  the  old  comedy  itself.  Thisvriter.theverf  singnlari^ 
of  whose  escape  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  elder  comic 
wodnctions  renders  him  so  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
history  of  dramatic  art,  has  been  very  erroneously  judged 
of  in  latter  times,  owing  to  two  capital  defects  in  the  mode 
in  which  modern  criticism  has  been  applied  to  him,  vis.,  the 
want  of  sufficiently  understanding  the  spirit  of  Athenian 
society  of  that  day  in  general,  and  yet  more,  the  want  of  a 
just  view  of  what  constituted  the  essential  character  of  the 
old  comedy  itself.  It  cannot  be  too  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  modem  critics  that  an  author  must  be 
judged  with  reference  to  all  the  circumstances,  not  which 
surround  his  modem  censor,  but  which  surrounded  the 
author  himself.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  make  use 
<tf  the  works  of  Aristophanes  as  a  serious  study  of  some  re- 
markable features  in  the  character  of  liis  age,  than  to  cast 
ihem  angrily  aside,  on  the  mistaken  inference  that  because 
they  contain  much  that  is  either  disgusting  or  monstrous  to 
modern  tasto,  Aristophanes  himself  must  have  been  a  dis- 
grace and  a  nuisance  to  any  cultirated  age. 

This  writer,  too,  is  precisely  one  of  those  of  whose  qua- 
lifications and  peculianties  it  is  most  difGoult  to  acquire  an 
accurate  notion  without  retting  him  in  his  original  lan- 
guage. His  diction  is  extremely  elegant,  displaying  the 
purest  Atticism,  and  accommodating  itself  with  the  greatest 
pliability  to  ever)'  tone,  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  to 
the  lofty  elevation  of  the  dithyrambic  ode.  His  general 
elegance  of  language  is  found  the  more  attractive  from  tiie 
contrast  which  he  occasionally  displays ;  for  he  not  only  in- 
dnlf^  sometimes  in  the  rudest  pmnilar  expressiona,  in 
foreign  dialects,  and  the  mut0ated  arncnlaHon  of  the  Greek 
in  the  mouths  of  barbarians,  hut  extends  the  same  arbitrary 

flower  which  he  exercised  over  nature  and  human  affiurs  to 
nnguage  itself,  and  by  new  compounds,  allusion  to  names 
of  persons,  or  imitation  of  particular  sounds,  produces 
words  of  the  most  singular  description. 

'  As  Aristophanes,*  says  Schlegel,  'appears  tome  to  have 
displayed,  in  the  exercise  of  his  separate  but  infinitely  varied 
art,  the  richest  development  of  almost  every  poetical  pro- 
perty, whenever  1  read  his  works,  I  am  equally  astonisbed 
at  the  extraordinary  qualifications  which  they  suppose  his 
spectators  to  have  possessed,  ^e  might  expect  from  the 
eitisens  of  a  popular  government  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  constitution  at  tbdr  country,  with 
public  events  and  transactions,  with  the  peculiarities  of -all 
their  contemporaries  of  any  note  or  consequence.  But 
Aristophanes  also  supposes  his  audience  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  of  poetry ; 
and,  to  understand  his  parodies,  they  must  have  had  almost 
every  word  of  the  tragical  masterpieces  by  heart.  And  how 
quick  of  apprehension  they  must  have  been  to  catch,  in 
such  rapid  flight,  the  lightest  and  most  complicated  irony, 
the  most  unexpected  sallies  and  unusual  allusions,  denoted 
often  by  the  mere  inflexion  of  a  syllable !  We  may  boldly 
aflSrm,  that  notwithstanding-  all  the  explanations  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of 
learning  that  has  been  displayed,  one  half  of  the  wit  of 
Aristophanes  is  altoeether  lost  to  the  modems.  These 
comedies,  which,  amidst  all  their  fercical  peculiaritiest  dis- 
play the  most  extensi\-e  knowledge  of  human  life,  oouM 
only,  as  a  source  of  popular  amusement,  be  properly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  incredible  acutenesa  and 
vivacity  of  the  Attic  intellect.  Vfe  may  envy  the  poet  who 
oould  reckon  on  so  clever  and  accomplished  a  public ;  yet 
this  was  in  truth  a  very  perilous  advantage ;  auditors  whose 
underslandings  were  so  quick  would  not  be  easily  pleased. 
Aristophanes  complains  of  the  excessively  &stidious  taste  of 
the  Athenians,  with  whom  the  moat  admired  of  his  prede- 
cessors were  immediately  out  of  favour  when  the  smallest 
symptom  of  a  falling  off  in  their  mental  powers  was  per- 
ceivable. At  the  same  time  he  allows  that  the  other  Greeks 
hore  not  the  slightest  comparison  vitfa  tiieu  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  dramatK  art.  All  the  talents  of  Athens  strove  to 
excel  in  this  department ;  and  the  eompatition  was  limited 
to  the  short  period  of  a  few  festivals,  during  which  the 
people  always  expected  a  succession  of  novelties.  The  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  prizes  (on  which  all  depended,  as  there  was 
no  other  remainii^  notification  of  the  pubUc  opinion)  was 
determined  by  a  single  representation.  We  may  easily 
imagine  to  what  perfecuon  tiiis  representation  would  attain 
vndar  th«  directing  caie  of  the  poet.  If  we  also  take  into 


oonsidaratvm  the  high  state  of  the  tributaiy  arts,  the  uU 
most  distinctness  of  delivwy  of  the  most  finished  poetry, 
both  in  speaking  and  singing  wi&  the  magnifioent  extent 
of  the  theatre,  .we  shall  then  have  some  idea  oi  a  theatrical 
OQoymeDt  wl^h  has  never  in  an  equal  degne  been  since 
known  in  the  world.* 

The  old  critics  were  of  opinion  that  Cratinus  was  power 
ful  in  living  satire  and  direct  attack,  but  was  deficient  in  a 
pleasant  humour,  in  the  talent  of  developing  his  subject 
advantageously,  and  filling  up  his  pieces  with  the  necessary 
details;  that  Eupolis  was  i^reeable  in  his  jocularity,  and 
skilfiil  in  the  use  of  ingenious  allusions  and  contrivaqces, 
so  that  be  never  even  needed  the  aid  of  the  parabasis  to  say 
whatever  he  chose,  but  that  he  wanted  satirical  force ;  that 
Aristophanes  united  the  powers  of  both  those  writers,  and 
that  in  him  we  have  satire  and  pleasantry  combined  in  the 
most  perfect  and  attractive  manner.  But  one  of  the  most 
honourable  testimoniee  in  this  dramatist's  fevour  is  that  of 
no  less  an  authori^  than  the  sage  Plato  himself,  who^  in  au 
epigram,  says  that  the  Graces  Trould  have  selected  his  mind 
for  their  dwelling-place,  who  constantly  read  him^  and  wlw 
transmitted  his  comedy  of  'The  Clouds'  to  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  with  the  remark  that  from  that  play  (which,  be  it  re- 
membered, contains  the  imputedly  murderous  attack  on 
Plato's  master,  Socrates)  Dionysius  would  be  able  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  state  of  Athens. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  when  a  few 
individuals,  violating  the  constitution,  had  assumed  &uprerai. 
authority  in  Athens,  a  law  was  enacted  empowering  any 
person  attacked  by  comic  poets  to  bring  tiiem  to  justice ; 
and  a  prohibition  was  issued  against  introducing  real  per- 
WHU  on  the  stage,  at  u^nug  ma^  which  bore  a  resemblance 
to  their  f^tnies,  &C.  Tms  measure  put  a  violent  and  final 
termination  to  the  genuine  old  comedy.  For  a  short  time 
after,  the  endeavour  vas  made  to  continue  the  existence  of 
this  ideal  species  under  the  political  restrictions  thus  im- 
posed:  but  these  shackles  were  soon  (bund  to  be  fetal  to  its 
spirit  and  popular  attractiveness ;  and  this  transitional  kind, 
which  has  since  been  a>mmonly  designated  as  the  middle 
comedy,  soon  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
comedy,  which,  Uke  the  later  Greek  tragedy  already  meu* 
tioned,  aimed  at  presenting  a  poetic  mirror  of  actual  lift*. 

It  has  been  almost  umversally  the  practice  of  modern 
writers  on  this  subject  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Horace  {Ad 
Puoneg,  vv.  281-284),  as  dedaive  evidence  of  the  jubtite 
and  necessity  of  this  sujmression  of  the  political  spirit  of 
the  elder  Grecian  oomemr.  But  wo  must  not  foiget  that 
Horace,  living  easily  and  contentedly  under  ft  virtual  des- 
potism, erected  too,  like  the  very  power  which  put  down  the 
old  comedy,  on  the  ruins  of  a  republican  constitution,  could 
have  Uttle  sympathy  with  that  broadly  democratic  spirit 
which  pervaded  every  public  institution  of  Athens,  and  wa^ 
little  qualified  to  judge  impartially  respecting  anyone  of  it^ 
developments.  The  old  comedy  flourished  anring  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Athenian  liherty  ;  both  were  oppressed  under 
the  same  circumstances  and  by  the  same  persons.  It  wa& 
undef  the  very  same  violent  usurpation  of  power  that  the 
sportive  censure  of  Aristophanes  was  reduced  to  silence, 
and  the  cnve  animadversions  of  Socrates  were  punished 
with  death.  As  for  the  allegd  penecntion  of  the  latter  by 
Aristophanes,  besidea  that  'Hie  Clouds*  was  composed 
many  years  before  the  phflosopher*8  condemnation,  we  <lu 
not  find  that  tlie  like  attacks  did  any  harm  to  Euripidf  s 
the  people  of  Athens  beheld  with  admiration  the  tragedicA 
of  mis  friend  of  Socrates,  and  the  parodies  of  them  by  Ari- 
stophanes, exhibited  on  the  same  stage.  Nor  can  we  too 
often  repeat  that  notwithstanding  ttie  strong  political  tinc- 
ture which,  amidst  a  society  like  the  Athenian,  the  un- 
bounded license  essential  to  the  old  comedy  necessariU- 
acquired,  yet,  from  first  to  last,  its  primary  aim  was  not  so 
much  effectiveness  in  satire  as  it  was  suhlimiQr  in  the  bur- 
lesque. 

Although  the  new  comedy  developed  itself  only  in  the 
brief  interval  between  the  end  of  the  reloponnesian  war  and 
the  first  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  the  stocU 
of  pieces  in  this  kind  amounted  to  some  tJiouHutida :  time, 
however,  has  made  such  ravage  among  them  that  nothing 
remains  to  us  but  a  number  of  detached  fragments  in  the 
original  language,  often  so  disfigured  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
besides  about  t\t'enty  translations  or  copies  of  Greek  ori- 
ginals in  Plautus  and  six  in  Terence.  Among  the  Grecian 
masters,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  ApoUodorus,  and  Menander, 
are  four  of  the  most  cg^^j^^j^^^^^  ^^^^V^ 
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gUKe,  dehc«Cf,uid  tweetnesB,  ib  nmveisally  yielded  to  Me- 
nandflr,  who  was  oMitemporaty  with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
niM^h  instructed  in  philosophy  byTheophrastus,  his  iacU- 
natiuks  led  hinrto  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus ;  and  he  boosted 
in  an  epMcram,  that '  if  Themiatoeles  freed  his  oountry  from 
slavery,  Epicurus  fi«ed  it  from  irrationality.*  Indeed,  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  which  placed  the  hi^iest  fi^oity  (^life 
in  the  benevolent  anectiona,  neither  inciting  men  to  heroic 
action  nor  allowing  them  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  could  hardly 
fiul  to  be  well  received  among  the  Greeks  after  the  of  their 
old  and  glorious  freedom.  We  may  Ukewise  easily  under- 
stand why  they  conceived  a  passion  for  the  new  comedy  at- 
the  very  period  when  they  lost  their  liberty,  seeing  that  it 
drew  their  attention  from  political  transactions  and  human 
affairs  at  large,  and  absorbed  it  wholly  in  the  considerations 
of  personal  and  domestic  interests. 

The  Greek  theatre,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  con- 
structed for  the  exhibition  of  the  higher  walks  of  the  tragic 
drama:  its  stage  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  exhibited  but 
little  of  the  interior  of  the  bouses.  Comedy  was  tbemlbre 
und^  the  neeenitf  of  laying  the  scene  out  of  doors;  and 
had  often  to  nuke  people  come  out  of  their  houses  to  confide 
their  secrets  to  eaon  other  in  the  streets.  It  is  true  that 
the  poeta  were  thus  spared  the  necessi^  of  chanrang  the 
scune,  as  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  fiuniuefi  con- 
cerned in  the  action  lived  io  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
besides  tlut  the  Greeks,  like  all  other  southern  nations, 
lived  much  more  in  the  open  air  than  we  do.  The  chief 
duadvantage  in  this  construction  of  the  stage  is,  the  cir- 
cumacription  of  the  female  parts.  If  the'  actual  manners 
were  to  be  observed,  as  the  essence  of  the  new  eomedv  re- 
quired, the  secluded  life  of  the  fair  sex  in  Greece  rendered 
the  exclusitm  of  unmarried  women,  and  of  young  women  in 
gmeia],  inevitable.  No  females  could  ai^>eaT  but  aged 
mothers,  maid-servants,  or  oonrtezans.  Hence,  besides  the 
BeceHuy  saerifleB  of  so  many  ureeable  situations,  this 
other  iaeoDvenienoe  is  pradooed,  that  the  whole  piece  tn- 
quently  turns  on  a  mamage  with  or  a  passion  for  a  voung 
woman  whom  the  audiwee  nem  once  see  flrom  the  Spin- 
ning to  the  end  of  it 

Athens,  where  the  fictitious  as  well  as  the  actual  scenes 
were  generally  placed,  was  the  capital  of  a  small  territory, 
and  inferior  to  our  principal  modern  dties  in  extent  and 
population.  The  republican  equality  admitted  no  marked 
diatinctiou  of  tanks :  all  were  alike  citizens,  richer  or  poorer. 
Hence  the  Attic  comedy  could  admit  but  little  of  those 
contrasts  arising  from  diversity  of  tone  and  cultivation  which 
appear  in  those  modem  comedies  whwein  the  manners  of 
a  court  and  the  refinement  or  coxruptioii  of  a  monaichial 
capital  are  pourtrayed. 

As  r^ards  the  relations  between  the  two  sexes,  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  resembling  either  the  gallantry  of 
modem  Bun^  or  the  union  of  love  with  enthunastic  and 
respectful  admiration.  AU  ended  in  sensual  passion  or  in 
marriage.  The  latter,  by  their  constitution  and  manners, 
was  a  matter  much  more  of  duty  or  convenience  than  of 
mclinaticm.  The  society  of  a  wife,  who  frequently  had  not 
Iteen  once  seen  before  marriage,  and  had  passed  all  her  pre- 
^  lous  life  within  the  walls  of  a  house,  proving  no  great 
-ource  of  entertainment,  the  latter  was  sought  among 
(\omen  entitled  to  less  ceremony,  and  who  were  generally 
rither  foreigners  without  property  or  emancipated  slaves. 
Ilie  indulgent  mwali^  of  the  Oreeks  permitted  almost  every 
degree  of  freedom  with  women  of  this  description,  especially 
HI  the  caseof  young  and  unmarried  men ;  and  conaequently 
liie  old  comic  writers  exhibit  this  kind  of  life  very  undis- 
:  iiisedly.  Their  comedies  often  end  with  a  marriage — a 
catastrophe  which,  accoF^ng  to  Schlegel, 'seems  to  bring 
o^riousness  along  with  it  ;*  but  with  them  marriage  is  fre- 
'luently  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  a 
fjlher  for  the  irregularities  of  a  fbrbidden  amoui ;  some- 
limes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  amour  is  turned  into  a 
lavrful  maniiige  by  a  discovery  that  the  woman  supposed 
Id  be  a  foreigner  or  slave  was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citixen. 
From  all  the  circumstances  we  have  stated,  it  will  appear 
little  surixisinj;  that  the  poets  of  the  later  Grecian  comedy 
had  BO  small  a  circle  of  elMractOTs  at  their  disposal:  we 
cnumotate  the  principal  in  the  words  of  Schlegel: — *  The- 
aiistete  and  frugal  or  the  mild  and  neldiiw;  fhtber,  the 
latter  not  unfrcquently  under  the  dommion  of  his  wife,  and 
making  common  cause  with  his  son ;  the  housewife,  either 
lo%ing  and  scsuible,  or  obstinate,  domineering,  and  proud  of 
the  McasHon  Itfongkt  by  her  to  the  fiunily  property ;  the 


young  man.  giddy  and  extraragant,  but  open  and  amiably 
who,  even  in  a  passion,  s«uual  at  iti  commencement,  is  yet 
capahlQ  of  true  attachment; — the  vivacious  girl,  who  is 
eiUier  thonughly  depraved,  vain,  cunnii^  and  selfish,  or 
still  well  disposed,  and  susceptible  of  higher  emotions;— the 
simple  and  boorish  slave,  or  the  eunnirg  one,  who  helps  his 
young  master  to  deceive  his  old  fether,  and  obtain  money 
by  all  manner  of  devices,  for  the  gratification  of  his  pas* 
sions  ;~the  flatterer  or  accommodating  parasite,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  meal,  is  ready  to  say  or  do  anything  that 
may  ho  required  of  lum  ;— the  sycophant,  whose  business  it 
was  to  set  quietly  disposed  people  by  the  ears,  and  stir  up 
law-suits,  to  conduct  which  he  offered  his  services the 
braggart  soldier  returned  from  foreign  service,  generally 
cowardly  and  simple,  but  assuming  airs  from  the  iame  of 
his  foreign  achievements ;— a  female  servant  or  pretended 
mother,  who  preaches  a  bad  system  of  morals  to  the  girl 
entrusted  to  her  guidance ;— and  lastly,  a  dave-dealer,  who 
qwculates  on  the  extravagant  passions  of  youi^  men.'  The 
cunning  servant  is  usually  also  the  buSbcni,  who  omfesses 
his  own  sensuality  and  want  of  primaple  with  a  tdnd  of 
self-complacent  exaggeration,  jests  at  tne  expense  of  the 
other  characters,  ana  even  occasionally  addresses  the  ao- 
diences.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  Greek 
servant  was  a  slave  exposed  for  life  to  the  arbitrary  caprice 
of  his  master,  and  often  subjected  to  the  severest  treatment; 
so  that  cunning  was  his  natural  weapon  of  defence,  and 
artifice  his  habitual  practice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  other  respects  the  new 
comedy  approached  so  much  nearer  to  real  life  thtin  the 
old,  yet  tne  masks  in  the  former  deviated  fsurther  from. 
reaU^  than  in  the  latter,  were  more  overchai^:ed  in  the 
features,  and  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  caricature.  It 
would  seem  that,  as  the  dramatists  were  now  forbidden  to 
exhibit  portraits  of  real  persons  on  the  stage,  they  were 
always  in  feat  of  stumbling  accidentally  upon  some  auob 
resemblance,  especially  to  any  of  their  Macedonian  rulerni 
and  so  endeavoured  in  this  way  to  obviate  all  such  danger. 
Yet  the  exa^eration  in  question  would  hardly  be  without 
its  peculiar  meaning;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  stated  that 
an  unequal  profile,  with  one  eyebrow  drawn  up  and  the 
other  down,  was  expressive  of  useless  and  meddling  activity; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  obwrvable  that  persons  accustomed  to  look 
at  things  with  anxious  minuteness  are  apt  to  acquire  such 
distortions. 

Though  confined  in  their  choice  of  subject  to  the  narrow 
range  of  their  civil  emd  domestic  life,  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  Greek  comic  writers  contrived  to  exhibit  a  wonderful 
variety  in  their  productions:  yet  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
ran^ment  of  their  ineidenta  they  were  ever  true  to  their 
national  manners  and  ciroumstances.  As  Greece  consisted 
of  a  number  small  separate  states  lying  near  and  round 
one  another,  on  sea-coasts  and  islands,  navigation  was  ge- 
neral, piracy  frequent,  and  human  beings  were  thus  procured 
for  the  supply  or  the  slave  trade.  Freeborn  children  were 
liable  either  to  be  carried  off  from  their  parents,  or  to  be 
exposed  by  them,  by  virtue  of  the  1^1  right  which  they 
possessed,  and  in  some  cases  would  be  unexpectedly  saved 
from  perishing  or  delivered  from  captivitv,  and  so  recovered 
by  their  parents :  here  we  see  the  groundwork  of  the  nume- 
rous nHx^iUons  between  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,'  &c  whidi  appear  in  the  later  Grecian  comedy. 

The  niters  in  this  walk  emploved  themselves,  too,  on  all 
the  subndinate  departments,— toe  force,  the  piece  of  in- 
trigue, the  various  gradations  of  pieces  of  character,  from 
caricature  up  to  the  most  refined  species,  and  even  the 
serious  or  sentimental  drama.  We  find  also,  from  the  titles 
of  the  loeoes,  and  other  circumstances,  that  they  sometimes 
introduced  historical  persons,  as  the  poetess  Sappho  for 
instance,  representing  the  love  of  Alcteus  and  Anacreon  for 
her,  and  hers  for  Pliaon ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  this 
occasional  mixture  of  beautiful  passion  with  the  tranquil 
grace  of  the  ordinary  comedy  wa«  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  Romans,  whose  drama  immediately  follows  that  of 
the  Greeks,  were  not  led  to  the  invention  of  theatrical 
amusements  from  the  want  of  representations  to  fill  up  the 
leisure  of  their  festivals,  and  enliven  the  mind  by  with- 
drawing it  from  the  concemsof  life;  but,  in  the  despondency 
of  a  desolating  pestilence,  against  which  all  remedies  seemed 
insufficient  (year  of  Rome,  391),  they  had,  according  to  the 
story,  recourse  to  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  appeasmg  the 
anger  of  the  ^ods,  having  previously  been  acquainted  pnly 
with  grnmasUo  exercises  and  iQipft$9q9^Vjnig)i|^^4rf^ 
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for  vhom  they  sent  to  Etrnha,  were  bovever  merdf  dancers, 
who  probiU^y  did  not  attempt  pantomimic  movementB,  but 
BtroTC  to  delight  ^wir  audimoB  m  ■  disptay  of  bodily  activity. 
Thn  oldest  spoken  {da^  the '  ^tbuln  Atellan*,*  were  hof- 
raved  by  the  Romans  from  (he  Osei,  Uio  indigenmu  inha- 
bitatits  of  Italy.  [Anmurc]  They  vere  satisfled  vith 
these  amusements  till  livius  Androntcus,  somewhat  more 
than  five  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
began  tiie  imitation  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  regular  oom- 
positions  of  tragedy  and  the  nev  comedy  (the  old  it  was 
unpoasible  to  transplant)  were  dien,  for  the  first  time,  known 
in  Rome.  Thus  the  Romans  owed  the  first  idea  of  a  play 
to  the  Etrurians,  the  effiisioBs  of  a  sportive  humour  to  tlx 
Oseans,  and  the  higher  class  of  dramatic  prodaetions  to  ihe 
Greeks.  They  lUsplayed,  however,  more  originality  in  the 
comic  than  in  the  tragic  department. 

The  Romans  had,  besides,  their  pecoUar  mURt.  Ibeir 
foreign  name  for  these  small  pieces  might  lead  as  to  eoo- 
eiude  UuC  thej  bora  a  gr«at  aSni^  to  the  Gr«A  mioii: 
k>wtfvw,  tbiBf  diflbred  eonsidembly  in  fonn:  wa  kaow  also 
that  the  manners  pourtrayed  in  them  had  a  local  tnAh,  utA 
that  the  subject  was  not  derived  from  Grecian  eomposi- 
twos.  The  later  Greek  mimi  were  dialogues  in  artMe,  yet 
written  with  a  kind  of  rhydim,  not  designed  for  toe  stage ; 
the  Roman  were  in  verse,  were  r^resented,  and  often  de- 
livered extempore.  Their  moat  celebrated  authors  in  this 
way  v«e  coatemporaiy  with  Julius  Caesar.  These  were, 
Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  P.  Syms,  his  fteedman 
and  scholar  in  the  mimetic  art  Not  one  of  these  com- 
positions has  descended  to  us  entire.  We  have,  however, 
a  number  of  sentences  fh>m  the  mimi  of  Syrus,  whidi,  from 
their  internal  worth  uid  elegant  oonciiieaess  .of  expres- 
sion, deserve  to  rank  with  those  <tf  Menuidw.  One  entire 
mimuk.  which  unfbrtuBately  time  has  not  spared  for  us, 
would  have  thrown  move  light  iqian  the  quwtim  than  att 
the  omAued  accounts  of  the  gnnnwxianai  and  aUtheom- 
;ecture8  of  modem  scholars. 

The  r^ular  comedy  of  the  Romans  was  for  the  most  part 
palliata,  that  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Grecian  draas,  and  repre- 
sented Grecian  manners.  This  is  tfaa  case  with  the  whole 
of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  s^  Terence.  But  they  had 
also  a  comaedia  tomato,  so  called  from  the  Roman  dress 
which  was  worn  in  it  Afranius  is  o^brated  as  the  principal 
writer  in  this  department.  We  have  no  remains  whatever 
of  him ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  nature  of  his  works  ere  so 
very  scanty,  that  we  cannot  even  determine,  with  certainty, 
whether  the  togats  were  original  comedies  of  an  entirely 
new  invention,  or  merely  Greex  oomedios  adapted  to  Roman 
manners.  The  latter  supposition  is  the  vutre  probaUe,  as 
Aftanius  lived  in  a  pivwd  when  ibe  Roman  ijenius  had 
not  yet  attempted  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  original  mvention ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  well  oonceive  the  posaibuity  of  adapting 
Attic  comediea,  without  the  moat  violent  constraint,  to  local 
circumstances  of  so  very  different  a  nature.  The  Roman 
way  of  living  was  in  general  serious  and  gnive,  Aough  in 
private  society  they  showed  a  great  tuni  for  wit  and  joviality. 
The  diversitv  of  ranks  among  them  was  politically  marked 
in  a  very  decided  manner,  and  the  wealth  of  private  indi- 
viduals was  fi%quently  not  inferior  to  that  of  soverMgns : 
women  lived  much  more  in  society,  and  acted  a  much  more 
important  part  than  among  the  Greeks,  throagh  which 
independence  they  fully  participated  in  the  overwhelming 
tide  of  corruption,  and  the  external  refinement  by  vhidi  it 
was  accompanied.  With  these  essential  difftemioes  in  the 
social  system,  an  original  Roman  comedy  would  htve  been 
a  most  interesting  phenomenim,  and  vmuld  have  enabled  us 
to  view  those  conquerors  the  world  under  an  aspect  alto- 
gether new.  That  this  howevw  was  not  acocmiplished  in 
the  covwedia  Utgata,  the  indifferent  manner  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  antients  will  hardly  leave  us  room  to 
doubt.  Quintilian  himself  tells  us  in  plain  terms  that  the 
Latin  literature  was  lamest  in  comedy. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  Terence  and  Plantus, 
of  whom  alone,  among  the  Roman  comic  writ«^  we  have 
any  perfect  remains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  poets  and 
artists  lived  at  all  times  in  the  most  honourable  social 
relations.  Amon^  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  polite 
literature  was  at  ^st  cultivated  by  men  of  the  lowest  class, 
bv  indigent  foreigners,  and  even  by  slaves.  Plautas  and 
Teroace  themselves,  who  lived  about  the  same  period, 
towards  the  «nd  of  i3aa  second  Punic  mur,  and  in  the  interval 
between  ^second  and  thiid,  wore  of  the  lowest  rank;  the 
fivitter  a  poor  day<tebourer,  tfae  Utter  a  Omrthagini«a  dave. 


wd  afterwaFds  a  ft«edaan.  Their  fortunes  and  anoci&- 
Uona  however  w«C8  very  different.  Hautua,  viken  ha  was 
not  composiw  ooBrtdies,  was  under  the  neeesahyitf  varking 
at  a  hand-mill  fiNTSidisiatenca;  white  XwMiea  was  a^sitt^ 
into  fomiliar  intinacy  with  the  dder  Bemio  and  lus  boann 
friend  Ijdius.  The  diffemt  habila  of  lifo  of  ^  two 
dramatistB  distinctly  appear  in  their  reqieetive  modes  of 
writing ;  the  bold  roughness  of  Plautus,  and  tlie  coarse 
orwtnaUty  of  his  jesto,  betmy  his  intercourse  with  the  lower 
onfen;  while  in  Terence  ve  discern  the  iMte  of  good 
society.  Plautus  incUnes  to  the  «uiggetatedly  droll  and 
forcical ;  Teraiea  prefers  the  deliaatd.y  characteristic,  and 
approaches  the  seriously  instructive  and  tbe  sentimenial. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  Plautus  are  tikoi  from  the  Giacian 
comic  writns  Difdiilus  and  Philemon,  whom  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mei^on  among  those  of  whose 
w<HrkB  only  fta«ments  remain :  then  is  Uttle  doubt  how- 
ever that  he  added  mwdi  of  his  natin  ooarsmwss  to  his 
ordinals.  ¥tom.  whom  he  dariwd  tha  otter  does  not 
appear;  ox«e|«,  as  ScUegd  xomufcs,  wo  may  consider 
ovrselTes  wamnted  by  tha  asieition  of  Honoe^  *  It  is  said 
that  Plaatns  took  for  his  asodet  the  SieiUsn  Epicharmus,' 
in  eoi^octuring  that  he  IxNTowed  his '  Ami^itnro,'  a  piece 
of  quite  a  diffeimit  kind  from  the  others,  and  which  he 
Inmself  cdls  a  tragi-comedy,  from  diat  old  D«ic  wrttia', 
who  Mnployed  hmsself  chiefly  «i  mythelt^aoal  su^ects. 
Among  the  ^ays  of  Terence,  whose  copies  from  the  Greek 
are  prmbly  much  more  foithfU  in  details  than  those  of 
Plautns,  we  find  two  taken  fhm  Apelkidonis,  and  ^  rest 
tmm  Menandw.  Julius  Gmst  bestowed  sane  verses  of 
his  own  oomposition  upon  Teience,  wherein  he  pays  faim 
the  rather  equivocal  compliment  of  calling  him  a  half  He- 
nondo- ;  pt^og  tbe  afegMwe  of  hia  s^do.  and  only  re- 
grotting  that  he  foils  short  of  tto  eonie  atavngth  «f  his 
oruinal. 

With  ttMtt  to  tragedy,  it  must  tot  of  all  he  ofaoened 
Uiat  tfae  Grecien  theatre  va«  net  intioduoad  inte  Rome 
wtCbeut  considenUe  changes  in  ita  aim^fccMint;  Hiat  Utie 
chorus  no  longer  had  a  place  in  the  on^eotra  (whereui  the 
most  distinguished  spectators,  the  senators  and  knights, 
new  sat),  but  lemainM  on  tiie  stage  itsdf.  At  tbe  very 
introduction,  toe,  of  the  regular  drama,  Livius  Andronicus, 
a  Gre(»an  by  biith,  and  the  eariiest  t^;ic  poet  end  ttctor 
of  Roue,  in  the  monodies  (lyriead  pieces  chanted- 1^  a  sin^ 
person,  and  not  by  tfae  diorus),  separated  the  unging  from 
tbe  mimetic  dancmg,  so  that  the  latter  alone  remained  to 
the  actor  \  and  instead  of  the  formn,  e  boy  stood  beside 
the  #nte-pl»er,  and  aooompaued  faim  with  hia  voice. 
AnMmg  tfae  Greeks  in  better  times,  the  tvogie  nging  and 
the  accompanying  rh^thmiesl  gestuiea  mn  en  siMde,  that 
one  person  was  sraRcwnt  to  do  at  tho  same  time  the  most 
ample  jmtice  to  both.  The  R<nnanB,  howevnr.  it  would 
seem,  prefoned  separate  skill  to  harmonious  nnitw.  Heooe 
arose  their  fondnoas,  at  an  after  period,  for  pantMnimes,  of 
which  the  art  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  From  the  names  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  perfoimers,  Pylades,  Batfayllus,  &C.,  it  would 
appetw  that  those  who  practised  this  mute  ^oquence  in 
Rome  were  Greeks;  and  the  lyrical  pieoes  which  their 
dancing  expressed  were  also  delivered  in  tfae  Grecian  lan- 
guage. Roscius  fluently  played  without  a  madi.  and  in 
this  ren>ect  probably  did  not  stand  alone ;  but  so  for  as  vre 
know,  there  never  was  anyswh  instance  among  theGreeks. 

In  the  tragic  litentture  of  the  Romans  there  are  two 
opoohs:  ih»  first  is  that  of  Livius  Andronicus,  Nmvius, 
Ennius,  and  also  of  ftcnvius  and  Attius,  who  both  flou- 
rished somewhat  later  than  Plautns  and  Terence ;  and  the 
eecond,  the  refined  «och  tfae  Augustan  age.  Tfae  tormcx 
produoed  only  translators  and  imitators  (tf  GteA  modcU ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  succeeded  better  in  tragedy 
than  in  comedy.  Elevated  expression  usually  appeant 
rather  stiff  in  a  language  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  al- 
tbougfa  it  is  attainable  by  perseverance ;  Imt  to  catch  tho 
negligent  grace  of  social  raillery,  we  must  ourselves  be  pos- 
sessed of  humour  and  re&nement.  Here,  however,  as  in 
tfae  case  of  Plautus  and  T<nenoe,  we  have  not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  originals  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  and  general  foticity  of  the  copies ;  but  a  speech 
of  considerable  length  <d  the  *  Freed  Prometheus'  of  Attius 
is  hardly  unworAy  of  Aaehjhia,  and  ia  also,  in  voaifica- 
tiwi,  mncfa  mm  polidied  tfaan  die  productionB  of  tbe  Latin 
oomic  writen  cenemny  an.  Hits  «ai&r  atjrie  wet  carried 
to  perfeetiun  by  fWnviua  and  AtCM&  imaa  vmbb  kept 
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tfidi  ifiaem  od  the  stage,  and  seem  to  lutn  had  many  ad- 
nmcn  down  to  tbe  time  of  Cieero,  and  eren  later. 

The  contemporaries  of  Augustus  vere  ambitioas  of  mea- 
nuing  their  powers  with  t^e  Greeks  in  a  more  original  wa^. 
The  namber  of  amateors  vho  attempted  to  sfaine  in  tragic 
composition  was  particalarly  gr^at ;  and  we  find  mention 
made  erea  of  works  of  the  emperor  himself  Hence  there 
is  strong  reason  for  supposing  tnat  Horace  wrote  his  epistle 
to  the  Pisos  chiefly  with  a  view  to  deter  those  voiing  men 
from  so  dangeroas  a  career,  as  they  were  probably  imected 
bf  the  preralent  literary  passion  without  possessing  the 
requisite  talents.  One  of  the  most  renowned  tragic  poets 
of  that  age  was  Asinios  FoUio^  a  man  of  impassionea  dis- 
position,  as  Fliny  informs  lu,  and  who,  in  plastie  works, 
vas  fbnd  of  i^atever  bore  the  same  character.  It  was  he 
who  bnraght  with  him  ftom  Rhodes  the  well-known  group 
«f  the  Fam^ian  Bull,  and  erected  it  at  Rome.  *  ob- 
serrcs  ScUege^  *  his  tragedies  bore  the  same  relation  to 
those  of  Sophodes  which  tins  bold,  wild,  and  rather  extra- 
vagant group  does  to  the  tranquil  grandeur  of  the  Niobe, 
we  have  every  reason  to  regret  their  loss.'  But  the  political 
importance  of  PoUio  might  easily  bios  the  judgment  of  his 
ronteTnporaric3  as  to  the  Talue  of  his  poetical  labours.  Ovid, 
who  tried  so  many  departments  of  poetry,  likewise  attempted 
tragedy,  and  was  the  author  of  a  '  Medea;'  and  Quintilian 
asserts  that  he  proved  here,  for  once,  what  he  could  have 
done  had  he  chosen  to  restrain  himself,  instead  of  yidding 
to  his  natural  propensity  to  diffuseness. 

These  and  all  the  other  tragic  attempts  of  the  Augustan 
age  hare  perished.  Yet,  according  to  all  appearances,  the 
loss  to  t&e  interests  of  dramatic  art  is  not  very  neat. 
The  Grecian  tragedy  had  at  first  to  stm«:le  in  Rome 
with  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  plant  removed  to  a  foreirn 
soil :  the  Roman  rel^ion  was  in  some  degree  related  to  the 
Greek,  thoagh  by  no  means  so  completely  the  same  as  many 
have  snppoMd;  but  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
was  mereqr  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  poets,  and  was  in 
nowise  connected  with  the  national  recollections.  And 
'  although,*  as  Scblegel  remarks,  '  the  Romans  were  at 
length  desirous  of  becoming  thorongh  Hellenists,  they 
were  deficient  in  that  milder  humamly  of  which  we  may 
observe  traces  in  Grecian  history,  poetry,  and  art,  even  in 
the  time  of  Homer.  From  the  most  austere  virtue,  which, 
like  Cnrtins.  sacrificed  every  personal  inclination  to  love  of 
country,  they  proceeded,  with  the  most  fwAil  rapidity,  to  a 
state  of  corruption,  from  avarice'and  luxury,  equally  unex- 
ampled. In  thdr  character  they  always  betrayed  tluU  their 
first  fbundn  was  not  suckled  at  the  breast  of  a  woman,  but 
of  a  raging  wolf.  They  were,  the  tragedians  of  the  world's 
history,  who  exhibited  many  a  deep  tragedy  of  kings  led  in 
chains  and  pining  in  dungeons :  they  were  the  iron  neces- 
sity of  other  nations — universal  destroyers,  for  the  sake  of 
rearing  at  last,  from  the  ruins,  the  mausoleum  of  their  own 
dimity  and  freedom  in  the  midst  of  an  obsequious  world 
reduced  to  one  dull  uniformity.  It  was  not  given  to  them 
to  excite  emotion  Inr  the  mitigated  accents  of  mental  suf- 
fering and  to  touch  with  a  delicate  hand  every  note  of  the 
scale  of  fueling.  They  naturally  sought  also  in  tragedy,  by 
overleaping  afi  intervening  graoatiom^  to  reach  at  once  the 
extreme,  both  in  the  stoicum  of  hennsm,  and  in  the  mon- 
strous fur  of  criminal  desires.  Nothing  of  their  antient 
greatness  bad  remained  to  them  but  their  contempt  of  pain 
and  death,  when,  after  an  extravagant  enjoyment  of  lite, 
they  were  at  length  called  upon  to  submit  to  those  evils. 
Tbey  then  im|nwsed  this  bmI  of  their  former  grandeur 
upon  Uieir  tragic  heroes,  with  a  self-satisfled  and  ostenta- 
tions profusion. 

'  Finally,  in  the  age  of  polished  literature,  among  a  people 
fond,  even  to  a  degree  of  madness,  of  shows  and  spectacles, 
the  dramatic  poets  were  still  in  want  of  a  poetical  public. 
In  the  triumphal  processiotis,  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  of 
wild  beads,  ail  the  splendours  of  the  world,  all  the  wonders 
of  every  cUme,  were  nought  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
who  was  glutted  with  sceuea  of  the  most  violent  and  san- 
guinary description.  What  effect  .could  the  more  refined 
eradatioiw  at  tragio  pathos  produce  on  nerves  so  steeled  ? 
It  was  the  ambition  of  Iho  powerful  amon^  them  to  exhibit 
in  one  day  to  the  people,  on  stages  erectea  for  the  purpose, 
and  immediately  afterwards  destroyed,  the  immense  plunder 
which  they  derived  from  foreign  or  civil  war.  The  relation 
which  Fliny  gives  of  the  architectural  decoration  of  the 
stage  erected  by  Scaurua  borders  on  the  incredible.  When 
ttagniltoenee  eould  be  carried  no  &rth«r,  thtj  endeavoured 


to  snrpriss  by  the  novelty  of  meehanind  invanUoBi.  I& 
this  way,  oneltoman,  at  the  burial  solemnity  of  hk  firther 
caused  two  theatres  to  be  constructed  in  honour  of  him, 
with  their  baeha  resting  on  each  other,  and  made  to  move 
in  such  a  manner  on  a  single  hinge,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play  thov  were  wheeled  round  with  all  the  spectators  within 
them,  uid  formed  together  into  one  circus,  m  which  gladia- 
torial combats  were  exhibited.  In  the  gratification  of  the 
eyes  that  of  the  ears  was  altogether  lost ;  rope-dancers  and 
white  elephants  were  preferred  to  every  ^matic  enter- 
tainment' the  embroidered  purple  robes  of  tbe  actor  were 
applauded,  as  Horace  informs  us;  and  so  little  attentive 
and  quiet  were  the  great  body  of  the  spectators,  that  he 
likens  their  noise  to  that  of  the  Toarin|f  Ot  the  oeean,  or  of 
a  mountain  forest  in  a  storm.* 

Fitnn  the  sole  spedmen  of  the  tiwte  talent  of  the  Ro- 
mans that  remuns  to  ns  it  would,  however,  be  nnfoir  to 
draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  productions  of  better  times : 
we  allude  to  the  ten  tragedies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Seneca.  Respecting  their  real  authorship  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  are  very  much  divided  ;  some  attribute  them 
partly  to  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  partly  to  his  fother 
ths  rhetorician ;  others  ascribe  them  to  cme  Seneca  a 
tragedian,  a  difierent  person  from  either.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  several  pieces  are  neither  from  the  same 
hand,  nor  even  of  the  same  age.  We  might  be  induced 
to  consider  them  as  productions  of  a  very  late  period; 
but  Quintilian  quotes  a  verse  from  the  '  Medea'  of  Seneca, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  play  of  that  name  in  the  col- 
lection in  question,  and  heuce  uie  authority  <rf  this  piece 
cannot  he  doubted,  though  in  merit  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
way  pre-eminent  above  the  others.  The  state  of  violence 
and  constraint  in  which  Rome  vras  kept  under  a  series  of 
sanguinary  tyrants  had  also  given  an  unnatural  character 
to  eloquence  and  poetry.  Under  the  wise  and  mild  govern- 
ment of  a  Vespasian,  a  Titus,  and.  more  especially  a  TVajan, 
the  Romans  returned  to  a  purer  taste.  But  whatever  period 
may  have  given  birth  to  these  tragedies  of  Seneca  they  have 
been  severely,  perhaps,  yet  not  unjustly,  characterized  as 
bomhastical  and  frigid,  unnatural  in  character  and  action, 
revolting  from  their  violation  of  every  propriety,  and  so  de- 
void of  theatrical  effect  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  were 
never  intended  to  leave  the  rhetorical  schools  for  the  stage. 

With  pagan  Rome  foil  antient  art.  Nevertiieless  there 
are  one  or  two  links  of  connecticm  between  the  antient 
drama  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  which  modem  writers 
have  not  always  observed.  There  are  even  still  existing 
Some  fragments  of  a  play  in  Greek  Iambics  on  a  Jewish 
Scripture  subject,  taken  from  the  Exodus  or  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  E^^t  The  principal  characters  are 
*  Moses, 'Sapphora,  and  God  from  the  bush,'  that  is,  God 
speaking  from  the  burning  bush.  Moses  delivers  the  pro- 
logue in  a  speech  of  60  lines,  and  his  rod  is  turned  into  a 
serpent  on  the  stage.  The  author  of  this  piece,  a  Jew 
named  Ezekiel,  is  supposed  by  Warton,  the  historian  of 
English  poetry,  to  have  written  it  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  to  inspire  his  dispersed  and  captive  brethren 
with  hopes  of  deliverance  under  a  new  Moses,  and  to  have 
composed  it  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  at  the  dose  of 
the  second  centuiy.  (See  the  edition  and  German  trans- 
lation of  L.  M.  Pfailipson,  Berlin,  1 830,  8vo.) 

It  appears  that  in  the  first  i^es  of  Christianity  any  one 
coimected  with  the  theatre  was  not  allowed  baptism. 
Among  '  the  fothers,*  Cyrii  declares  that  when  in  our  Inp- 
tism  we  say  '  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works  and 

fiomps,*  those  pomps  of  the  devil  are  stage-plays  and  the 
ike  vanities.  Tertullian,  in  like  manner,  afitrms  that  they 
who  in  baptism  renounce  the  devil  and  his  pomps  cannot 
^  to  a  stage-play  without  turning  apostates.  Cyprian, 
Basil,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  no  less  vehement  on 
the  same  point ;  and  Chrysostom  exclaims  loudly  against 
such  as  could  listen  to  a  comedian  with  the  same  ears  with 
which  they  heard  an  evangdical  preacher.  Augustine 
maintains  that  those  who  go  to  plays  are  as  I»d  as  they 
who  write  or  act  them.  Tntullian,  in  his  warmth  against 
the  busfcined  actors  in  particular,  observes,  with  peculiar 
emphasu,  that  *  the  devil  sets  them  upon  their  high  pan- 
toHes  to  give  Christ  the  lie,  who  said  nobody  can  add  one 
cubit  to  his  stature.*  Rymer,  in  his  '  Short  View  of  Tra^ 
gedy,'  adds,  that  these  flashes  and  drops  of  heat,  from 
single  authors,  had  no  such  wonderful  effect,  for  that  the 
tragedian  sUU  walked  upon  his  higli 
*n%ht  they  well  expect  a  nun^i 
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rererend  fathers  vhen  met  in  a  body  together,  in  council 
lEcumenical.  Then  indeed  began  the  eccTesiagticAl  thunder 
to  fly  about ;  and  presently  the  theatres,  tragedy,  comedy, 
bear-baiting,  ffladiatore,  and  heretics,  are  given  all  to  the 
devil  without  distinction.'  But  vhen  the  blind  seal  of  the 
fkthers  agaiost  all  hmthen  literature  had  been  ironically 
seconded  by  the  emperor  Julian  with  an  edict  IbtbiddiiiK 
any  Chtistiui  to  be  taught  in  the  heathen  idtoola  or  tb 
make  use  of  that  learning,  two  ecclesiastics  of  that  time, 
of  eom^rable  leaminf^  undertook  to  supply  in  some  de- 
gree the  deficiency  of  instmction  and  eutertainmeat  ex- 

Jjrienoed  by  thtir  Christum  brethren  from  the  operation  of 
ulian's  law.  These  wereApoUinarius,  bishop  of  Laodioea, 
and  his  father,  a  priest  of  the  same  city.  [Apollinarids.] 
The  latter  not  only,  in  treating  Scriptural  subjects,  imitated 
on  a  laige  scale  the  great  epic  and  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  but 
also  turned  various  historical  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  comedies  and  traffedies  after  the  Greek 
model.  About  the  same  time  uie  celebrated  Gregory 
Nuzianzenus,  patriarch  and  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
composed  plays  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  'whiA, 
convertii^  the  choruses  into  Christian  hymns,  he  substi- 
tut«l  for  those  of  Sophodea  and  Euripides  ai  Constan- 
tinople, where  until  then  the  old  Grecian  stage  had  con-, 
linued  to  flourish.  One  only  of  Gr^ry's  plays  (or  at  least 
a  play  attributed  to  him)  is  extant,  a  tra^dy,  entitled 
'  Christ's  Passion :'  the  prologue  calls  it  an  imitation  of 
Euripides  (it  being,  in  fact,  made  up  of  scraps  of  that 
author),  and  at  the  same  time  acquaints  us  that  in  this 
piece  the  patriarch  has  the  honour  of  introducing  the 
Virgin  Mary's  first  appearancu  on  the  stage.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  religious  dramas  of  tne  Apollmarii 
perished  so  early  as  some  of  th»r  other  writing  which 
were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  for  the  very  common  offence 
of  heresy ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  species  of  literuy 
culture  which  they  endeavoured  to  supply  gradually  dis- 
appeared before  the  progress  of  Constantuie^  establishment 
In  the  general  extinction  of  polite  literature  and  liberal 
art,  which  darkened  tat  so  many  craituries  the  moral  Ace. 
of  Europe,  every  trace  of  truly  dramatic  performance  or 
composition  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  Saturnatiau 
pageants— the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Feast  of  the  Aas,  &e.,— 
exhibit^  during  that  long  interval,  chiefly  at  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  festivities,  claim  notice  here,  not  as  bearing 
much  affinity  to,  but  merely  as  in  some  degree  filling  up 
the  place  of,  the  old  theatritml  portion  of  the  religious  cele- 
brations. "To  arrive  once  more  at  any  indication  of  the 
general  existence  of  what  can  with  propriety  be  called  a 
religious  drcana,  we  must  descend  to  a  later  period  of 
European  history.  And  as  in  each  of  the  great  nations  of 
modem  Enrope  this  religious  drama  gave  wa^'but  gra- 
dually before  that  rise  of  the  modem  stage  which  accom- 
panieid  the  revival  of  letters,  and  has  even,  in  one  of  those 
nations,  strongly  maintained  its  ground  until  very  recent 
times,  so  as  to  become  permanently  incorporated,  as  it 
were,  with  the  national  theatre,  we  can  most  conveniently 
and  effectively  give  such  more  particular  notice  of  it  in 
each  nation  as  we  have  to  present  to  our  readers,  in  com- 
bination with  the  rapid  view  which  we  have  to  take  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  modem  stage  in  each  of  the  five 

freat  literary  countries  of  Europe,  viz.,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
'ranee,  Germany,  and  Engluid.  The  theatre  of  each  of 
these  countries  we  shall  consider,  in  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  we  have  here  enum^ted  them,  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  we  have  arranged  the  whole  under  English 
Draiu. 

If  there  reaOy  BuiTived,,throughout  the  darkest  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  in  the  form  of  successive  imitations,  any 
traces  of  the  Christianized  Greek  drama  of  the  primitive 
church,  they  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  where  perhaps 
we  should  most  naturally  look  for  them,  among  the  Italians. 
Dr.  Bumey.  in  his  researches  into  Uie  history  of  music, 
ascertained  that  a  spiritual  ^lay  was  performed  at  Padua  as 
early  as  the  year  1 243 ;  and  in  1264  a  company  or  fiatemity 
was  instituted  at  Rome,  whose  chief  business  was  to  represent, 
in  the  Passion  week,  the  sufferings  of  Qiriat,  and  whose  sta- 
tutes were  printed  at  that  city  in  1654.  In  129S  the  Passion 
was  played  at  Friuli ;  and  the  same  year,  at  Whitsuntide, 
the  clergy  of  CivUa  Veechia  performed  the  pby  of  Christ, 
that  is,  of  his  wsion,  resurrection,  ascension,  judgment,  and 
the  misnm  ot  the  H<^  Ghost:  in  1304  they  acted  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  annunciation,  the  birth  of 
C!hzut,&c.  The  l»te  Rev.  Mt.  Croft  and  the  HoiL  Topham 


j  Beauclerk  collected  a  ^reat  number  of  Italian  mysteries ; 
j  and  at  the  sale  of  their  libraries,  Dr.  Bumey  purchased 
;  many  of  the  most  antient,  which  be  speahs  of  as  being 
I  evidently  much  earlier  than  the  invention  of  printing,  from 
j  the  gross  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  the 
:  coarseness  of  the  diakmie,  and  the  ridiculous  situations  ini  o 
which  the  most  sacrea  thhigs  and  persons  are  thrown. 

DRAMUEN,  »  seaport  town  of  Norway,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  broad  and  impetuous  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  here  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Drammen- 
flord,  in  the  gulph  of  Christiania.  It  Ues  in  59°  39'  N.  tat. 
and  lO^SS'  E.  long.  The  town  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  of  which  Bragnaes  is  situated  on  the  northern, 
and  Stroemsoe  and  Tangen  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river :  they  are  united  by  a  flj^ing-bridge.  Bragnaes  consists 
of  a  row  of  houses  about  a  mile  in  length.  Altogether,  it  is 
a  lively  town;  the  main  streets  are  chiefly  composed  of 
storehouses.  Tangen  is,  in  fact,  the  roadstead  and  landing' 
place,  and  is  consequently  the  resort  of  mariners,  flshemien. 
and  small  dealers.  Dramraen  has  a  parish  church  and  two 
filial  diurchet,  two  supmor  and  several  elementary  schools, 
and  manufiu^ures  of  leather,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  oil.  &c. 
The  number  of  houses  is  about  1000,  and  of  inhabitants 
about  6000.  It  is  extensively  ei^aged  in  trade  and  na- 
vigation, in  buildiiig  ships,  and  in  the  export  of  timber, 
deals,  iron,  &c.  The  water  in  the  harbour  is  of  depth 
suflieient  to  aUow  all  vessels  to  lie  alongside  the  (^ua^s  and 
other  landing-plaoea.  nere  an  marble  quarries  in  the 
vicinity. 

DRASTICS.  itlATHAKTICS.] 

DRAVE,  or  DRAU.  a  rivei  (if  Austria,  which  issues 
from  a  bed  of  limestone  on  the  Tobiitcher  Heide,  or  heath, 
near  Innichen,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  thence 
descends  iu  a  south-easterly  directioki  to  Villach,  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  whence  it  flows  easterly  as  fhi  as  Mahrburg  in 
Styria:  it  then  winds,  chiefly  south-eastwards,  until  it  falls 
into  the  Danube,  about  13  miles  below  Eszeg,  in  Croatia, 
close  to  the  castle  of  ErdSdy,  which  lies  on  Uw  right  bank 
of  that  rivor.  The  whole  length  of  the  Drave,  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  about  300  mile&. 
It  becomes  navigable  at  Villach.  Its  tributaries  are  the 
Muhr,  or  Mur,  which  joins  it  at  Legrad ;  the  Guil,  which 
rises  in  the  Carintbian  Alps,  near  Villach,  and  fUIs  into  the 
Drave  below  Cszaktomya;  the  Gurk,  Glan,  La\'ant,  &r. 
The  valley  of  the  Drave,  which  commences  not  far  from 
Inniclien,  in  the  Tyrolese  vale  of  the  Puster,mnB  by  Lienz, 
Sachsenbui^,  Villach.  Mahrburg,  and  Pettau,  until  it  ap- 

S roaches  Varasdin.  in  Croatisi^  from  which  point  the  river 
om  through  a  level  country.  The  valley  is  bounded  by 
mountains  nearly  as  far  as  Spital,  from  which  point  they 
stnk  to  gentle  elevations,  and  the  valley  grows  wii^r:  the 
hills  again  approach,  within  a  short  distance,  on  each  aide 
of  the  river,  near  Villach,  and  skirt  the  Drave  as  frur  as  its 
confluence  with  the  Glan.  The  niley  of  the  Drave  is 
confined  to  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  paces  near  Kossig.  and 
is  narrowed  to  a  few  feet  of  towing  ground  near  Seidlach, 
as  well  as  between  Saldenhofen  and  Mahrenbeig.  In  it« 
descend  from  Mahrbui^,  the  Drave  is  accompanied,  on  its 
left  bank  only,  by  a  range  of  heights,  which  continue  as  far 
as  the  neighbouthood  of  Pettau  and  FrietUu,  where  the 
recipitous  sides  of  the  Mutzel  mountains  fbrm  its  right 
ank.  The  current  of  the  Drave  is  very  rapid  until  it 
reaches  Sclavonia,  where  it  flows  sluggishly,  forms  swamps, 
and  occasionally  inundates  the  low  cauntiy.  Gold-dust  is 
found  in  this  river. 

DRAWBACK,  in  oommeroe,  is  a  term  uqed  to  signify 
the  sum  paid  back  by  govemmdnt  on  the  re-exporiation  <u 
goods,  npon  the  importation  of  which  an  equal  sum  has 
already  been  paid  as  duty.  The  object  of  this  repayment 
is  to  enable  ttw  exporter  to  sell  bis  goods  in  foreign  markets 
unburthened  with  duties ;  and  it  is  dear  that  if  duties  are 
required  to  he  paid  on  the  first  importation,  no  transit  trade 
can  possibly  be  carried  on  unless  drawb(u:k  is  allowed  bf 
the  government.  Payments  of  this  nature,  although  they 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  bounties,  are  in  |H"'ociple 
essentially  different  from  them.  [Bounty.^  Previous  to 
the  establishing  of  the  warehousing  system  in  this  country 
in  1803,  and  when  the  payment  of  duties  on  all  foreign  and 
etdonial  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and 
East  India  goods,  was  required  on  the  first  importation, 
drawbacks  were  in  all  cases  aUowed  upon  re-exportation 
This  eonne  was  injurwus,  not  oi^^totaraLd&^ulalso  to  the 
revenue.  Itm  UQflti|Miiett»b)xMfl|QMU 
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Aptfal  which  was  oecessarily  employed,  and  it  was  prejudicial 
to  the  rerenae  because  it  gave  rise  to  numerous  and  ingeni- 
oos  ftaudulent  expedients,  hy  means  of  which  greater  sums 
vers  received  for  drawback  than  had  been  originally  paid 
by  the  importers ;  besides  which,  the  machinery  required 
fi>r  the  eoUeetion  and  repayment  of  duties  was  more  com- 
plicated and  expensive  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necesaan.  ^le  aoxnint  of  cuitoms  duty  oolleoted  in  Qreat 
Brttiia  be&ra  the  passing  of  the  warefaiuuBing  act  in  1803 
was  usually  from  twice  to  three  times  as  great  as  the  sum 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts 
being  ahsofbed  by  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  charges  of 
managCToent. 

The  only  artielei  vfaa  whieh  drawback  was  paid  at  our 
rustom-houies,  mA  tna  UKnmt  of  npayment  in  1B36»  were 
as  follows : — 


Coffee 

Rice  in  the  Husk 
Thrown  Bilk 
Sugar 
Tea  . 
Umber  . 

Tobaaco  and  &iuff 
Wine  . 


£72 
10,804 
52,488 
556,153 
21 

81,»87 
18,735 
60.889 


14 
14 
17 
15 
11 
1 
16 
10 


Total     .       .    £781.194     0  6 

The  drawback  on  timber  is  not  indeed  a  payment  made 
•in  its  n-exportation,  but  an  allowance  upon  such  quantities 
as  are  used  in  the  mines.  The  quantities  of  thrown  silk, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  entitled  to  drawback  had  already  paid 
•luiy  previous  to  their  undergoing  a  manu&cturing  process, 
and  drawback  on  vine  is  only  paid  when  exported  in 
bottles,  far  transferring  it  to  which  from  the  cask  it  was. 
until  lately,  necessary  to  pay  the  duty :  by  a  recent  regula- 
lioQ  vine  intended  for  exportation  may  be  bottled  in  the 
warehouse  without  paying  duty.  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  payments  made  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
Sned  si^ar  are  not  purely  chmvbaok,  bat  {nrtake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  bounty,  the  price  of  the  nw  su^  being  unifiwmly 
higher  in  our  markete  than  in  the  countries  to  which  the 
refined  goods  are  sent 

DRAWBBIDGE,  a  bridge  used  in  antient  castles  and  in 
modem  fortresses  over  a  ditch  or  fosse,  and  capable  of  being 
nised  up  at  one  end  so  as  to  cut  off  the  means  of  access. 
Drawbridges  for  this  purpose  are  usually  formed  of  boarck 
nailed  to  a  frame  forming  a  platform,  which  is  furnished 
at  one  end  with  hinges  listened  to  a  beam  placed  parallel 
to  one  end  of  the  frame.  The  bridge  is  raised  by  means  of 
chains  passed  through  the  masonry  of  the  gate.  These 
chains  are  worked  eiUier  by  wheels  or  by  hand,  and  thus 
the  platfiMm  is  raised  to  a  perpendicular. 

*  When  drawbridges  are  made  close  on  the  outsides  of 
gates,  the  masonry  oi^t  to  be  sunk  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
whole  depth  of  the  raune  to  lie  within  it,  else  the  oblique 
lice  from  the  besiegers'  batteries- would  act  on  the  edge  of 
the  frame  and  soon  render  it  unserviceable.'  NidioUon's 
Diet.  Fortified  towns,  such  as  Portsmouth  and  Calais, 
have  dr««bridget. 

DRAWING,  in  its  strict  meaning,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
senting objects  on  a  fiat  sur&ce  by  lines  describing  their 
fifms  and  contours  alone,  independently  of  colour  or  even 
shadow,  although  the  latter  is  closely  allied  with  drawing, 
both  in  practice  and  in  theory ;  because,  notwithstanding 
tsaa  may  be  clearly  expressed  by  outline  alone,  shadow, 
vhde  it  gives  surfiice  and  substance,  is  dependent  upon 
form,  and  in  many  cases  requires  to  be  accurately  defined 
aceordii^  to  the  nues  of  pvapective.  More  particularly  is 
thn  the  ease  when  idiaaowB  are  east  from  arry  regularly 
shaped  body  upon  one  or  mem  planes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
shadow  fioan  a  column  upim  a  flight  of  steps,  or  that  of  a 
man  i^on  the  ground  and  a  wall ;  which  natural  profile, 
as  that  of  a  human  figure  i^nst  a  wall,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  delineating  tbe 
contours  of  solid  bodies,  by  tracing  their  outlines.  It  is 
ime.  that  except  in  geometrical  forms  with  sharp  edges, 
very  few  such  lines  exut  in  nature,  outline  being  no  more 
than  tbe  boundary  of  sur&ces  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  the 
eye.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  globe  or  a  cylinder,  there  are 
no  lines  whatever  in  the  one,  no  edges  down  the  latter ; 
their  outline  being  not  tm  any  part,  but  merely  the  ter- 
siinatwB  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  visihle-  The  saow 
bdds  good  with  xewect  to  Qk  human  form,  and  to  that  of 
anamJ^  wfaoie  limu  have  no  dstennined  odgM,  but  coiuiit 
of  pazts  more  or  leas  cnrved,  and  even  what  nearly  flat— 
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take  far  instance  the  palm  of  the  band — never  stopping  so  as 
to  form  a  specific  line  or  positive  edge.  The  outline  of  the 
superficies  will  consequently  vary  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  tbe  object  itself  is  viewed.  Alluring  as  colour  is 
to  the  eye,  and  principal  as  it  seems  to  be  m  painting,  it  is . 
really  subordinate  to  drawing,  because  unlew  assisted  by 
form,  it  is  neariy  valueleaa  and  umneaning,  incapable  of 
expressing  any  thii%;  whereas  form  can  distinctly  re- 
prescoit  ol^eets  without  the  aid  of  ctdouring.  or  even  that 
of  shadow,  whieh  latter  is  the  adjunct  and  uly  of  the  otfaer- 
tvo,  being  governed  by  both,  inasmudi  as  form  determines 
the  position  of  shadows,  colouring  their  proper  tone  and 
hue. 

Although  Drawing  embraces  all  objects  and  their  forms, 
in  its  more  restricted  terbuical  sense,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  imply  the  drauiiig  of  the  human  figure,  as  that 
species  of  it  which  is  the  most  scientific  in  itself  and  the 
most  important  in  art  Landscape  painting  requires 
comparative^  little  skill  in  drawing  and  no  great  exact- 
ness of  band,  since  the  fums  it  deals  with,  such  as  those 
of  trees,  hills,  rocks,  birds,  &c.,  being  alt(M;ether  irre- 
gular, general  fidelity  as  to  fiam  is  sufficient;  while 
fidelity  of  colouring  and  aerial  perspective  and  tlie  effect 
of  li^ot.  are  the  qualitiea  most  assmtiat  to  it  Ccdonr- 
ing,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  soul  of  landscape 
painting,  for  diveated  of  that  and  reduced  to  mow  outline,  it 
loses  its  f^reatest  charm,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  save 
composition  alone  of  the  particular  sulgect  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  historical  painting,  tbe  chief  merits  of 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  and  capable  of  being 
displayed  by  ouUine  alone.  Tbe  painter  of  landscape,  or 
of  inanimate  objects  and  mere  imitative  subjects,  such  as 
still  life,  &C.,  can  trust  to  his  eye  alone,  and  e\en  for  per- 
spective be  has  little  occasion  beyond  an  acquaintance  with 
iif  general  laws.  Besides  which  liis  models  are  permauent 
ana  stationary,  subject  to  little  variation  except  in  regard  to 
certain  casual  and  transitory  effects  of  tight  and  colour,  that 
require  to  he  hit  off  instantly ;  and  therefore  their  forms  may 
be  studied  and  copied  without  difficulty.  The  sameiemarkap- 
pliestothoseof  the  architectural  draftsman,  who  has  moreover 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply  the  rules  (tf  pen^wdive 
with  unerring  certainty  upon  ere^  occasion.  Far  different 
is  it  with  respect  to  drawing  the  human  figure  or  animals, 
because,  though  their  forms  ate  regular  and  symmetrical, 
and  require  to  be  represented  with  the  utmost  correctness, 
they  do  not,  like  geometrical  figures,  admit  of  being  deline- 
ated by  the  technical  operations  of  perspectira,  since  they 
consist  of  undulating  surfaces  and  contours,  whose  perspec- 
tive appearance  and  outline,  according  to  the  precise  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  viewed,  can  be  determined  by  the  eye 
alone.  Greater  correctness  of  eye  and  expertness  of  hand 
are  required  to  draw  even  a  statue  than  a  tree ;  the  nicest 
observation  of  all  the  proportions,  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  every  lineament,  to  every  minute  detail,  to  every 
marking,  every  gradation  of  shadow  however  sli^t,  are  in* 
dispensable  Yet  in  such  case  the  draftsman  1^  nothhig 
more  to  do  than  patiently  copy  a  perfectly  immovable  object. 
But  how  incomparably  more  arduous  than  such  task  is  that 
of  representing  similar  forms  taken  from  tbe  living  subject. 
Kere,  unless  he  be  also  well  disciplined  and  grounded  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  the  best  models  will  avail  him  little 
save  as  studies  of  proportion,  and  of  such  positions  and  at- 
titudes as,  although  Uiey  are  intended  to  express  motitMi, 
can  yet  be  preswved  for  a  considerable  time.  He  may,  in- 
deed thus  perfect  himself  in  that  particular  species  of 
anatomical  perspective  which  is  termed  foreshortening,  and 
he  may  do  much  in  the  way  oi  traiiung  both,  his  hand  and 
his  eye,  yet  for  direct  action  and  motion  his  model  wiU  serve 
only  to  inform  him  what  musdesthey  are  tlat  are  brought 
more  forcibly  into  play,  and  other  transitory  phenomena 
that  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  themselves. 
Indeed  some  motions  are  so  exceedingly  iwid  and  ftigitiv* 
that  they  can  hardly  be  studied  at  all  from  the  life,  but  if  a^ 
tempted  to  be  shown  in  painting,  must  be  represented  ac- 
cording to  theory,  based  upon  the  most  exact  anatomical 
knowledgei  Some  attitudes  and  motions  are  either  so  ex- 
ceedingly evanescent  as  those  of  the  figures  hurled  down 
in  RuMrns's  picture  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  or  so  purely  imagi- 
nary, as  when  angels  or  winged  genii  are  represented  hover- 
ing in  the  air,  tut  such  thewy  alone  will  enable  the  artist 
to  express  them  with  any  d^;ree  of  apparent  fldelitv.  The 
extremities,  that  is,  hands  and  foot  are  ani^^^L  nwAu 
diffioult  parts  of  the  figure,  andQi^iliaa^  igrAati^EUtjlKU^ 
drawiiur.  Snmory,  again,  is,  next  to  the  figure  itself  orthe 
^  Vol.  IX.-T 
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gteatesi  hnportano«»  wKile  it  is  Imb  lednoible  to  any  potitiw 

rules  for  disposinfl^  it. 

In  ndeT  to  attaia  to  »  complete  mtstery  of  the  hnaan 
figure,  which  tSter  all  is  to  be  regMded  only  u  the  means 
to  a  higher  aim.  and  the  meeliAnMal  «mratus  tore/Seoting 
it,  it  ii  necesaary  to  eommance  hf  aCadnng  vhu  is  tedious 
iD  itsalf,  and  Beema  ahauMt  fintoijpi  to  ue  artist'ii  purpose, 
namely,  the  internal  etrnfigurstion  of  the  human  finme.  It 
is  not  enough  to  ondantand  the  pnportiona  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  with  tba,  fonn  and  sitaatien  of  the  external  mnsclea, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  mnaoles,  their  pnrpoiea  and 
functiona  should  be  veil  nndnstood ;  nor  most  osteology, 
or  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  be  neglected  Indeed  it  is  do- 
tirable  that  the  artist  should  be  abw  to  draw  the  skeleton 
figure  in  any  attitude,  by  which  his  flgures  wfll  always  be 
well  put  together.  By  way  of  w&ctice  in  this  respect,  it  has 
been  judiciously  reoommMuled  that  as  soon  as  be  is  a  perfect 
master  of  the  skeleton,  the  student  sfaonld  {tfooeed  to  draw 
antique  statues  in  that  state,  afterwards  clothing  them 
with  muscles,  as  in  the  marble  or  caat  before  him.  With- 
out soantifte  knowledse  of  muaenlar  aotiou,  Ae  pninter 
will  be  able  to  give  hib  tnm  only  attitadaa,  and  those 
not  always  owreet,  should  tie  have  oceaaim  to  represent 
aneh  as  from  their  nature  do  Dot  admit  of  being  copied 
from  the  life.  Unless,  besides  poaseesii^  a  eomptete  know- 
ledge of  the  human  body  and  the  action  of  the  limbs  and 
muscles  be  is  also  able  to  express  the  emotionsof  the  mind, 
and  that  not  as  they  display  themselves  in  the  countraance 
alone,  but  in  gesture,  attitude,  and  the  whole  frame,  he 
will  at  the  beet  produce  only  dever  academical  figures, 
skilfally  drawn,  but  devoid  of  soul  and  sentiment.  He  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  make  himself  master  of  expression, 
in  the  most  comprdiensive  meaning  of  that  veiv  arduous 
and  oomi^ex  study,  whidi,  he  it  obwrved,  depen«  mtirsly 
upon  drawing  ana  truth  of  delineation.  ¥tx  this  purpoae 
such  worlu  may  be  reoonmiended  as  BeD's  '  Aaatony  of 
Expression.* 

PerspeotiTB,  which  is  generallr  treated  of  separately,  and 
is  therefore  ordinatily  considered  a  distinct  study,  is  never- 
theless a  most  essential  part  of  drawing, — in  feet  its  very 
gtammsr,  aU  objects  being  subject  to  its  laws,  although,  as 
ureody  observed,  they  do  not  admit  of  being  delineatCKl  ac- 
cording to  the  proceaaes  employed  for  drawingbuildings,  fur- 
niture, and  such  things  as  consist  of  strict  geometrical  forms. 
Yet  even  to  those  who  may  seldom  have  occasion  so  to 
apply  it,  it  u  eminently  serviceable,  were  it  only  because  it 
trains  the  eye,  habituating  it  to  notice  the  effects  ef  por- 
tion and  distance,  and  affinding  ready  and  certain  assist- 
ance!, and  an  unerring  teat  of  eomctneaa,  in  ^irtiat  might 
elati  be  matter  of  perplexity  and  doubt  Abatnne  too  as  it 
may  leem  in  theory,  and  tedious  in  its  amUeatun,  ito  iprin- 
«ples  are  few  and  simple,  and  subjects  the  most  intncato 
and  oomplex,  andconsaqnently  opeiose  in  their  delineation, 
demand  no  particular  skill,  but  merely  attention  and  pa- 
tience alone.  Reservii^  the  science  itsetf  for  the  article 
Perspectivx,  we  only  invert  to  it  here  in  order  to  press 
upon  the  student  its  importance,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  an  extraneous  accomplishment,  it  is  so  inseparably 
eonnected  with  drawing,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  ob- 
served to  ft  certain  extent,  althoogh  whh  no  other  guidance 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  eye.  or  else  tbece  will  be  no 
resamblance  to  nature:  for  perepective  itself  is  based  upon 
the  laws  of  Ttaitm,  and  cimsista  of  praotieul  rules  deduced 
from  them.  It  is  true  we  fi«quently  meat  wiih  glaring 
errors  aa  regards  both  persveetive  and  aoeuney  of  Arm  in 
the  productions  of  many  wno  are  otherwise  chrver  painter*; 
yet  so  far  from  authcoising  similar  n^ligenee,  m  them- 
selves they  are  imperfections  whidi,  althoi^^  they  may  he 
redeemed  by  coosiaerable  merit  in  othv  xespeela,  an  Bevet • 
tbeless  a  drawback  upon  it 

The  student  would  therefore  do  wdl  to  exercise  himself 
thoroughly  in  drawing  before  he  proceeds  ftirther;  and 
the  longer  he  confines  himself  to  outline,  with  ne  other 
degree  of  shadow  than  what  is  necessary  to  express  the 
character,  the  substance,  or  tsxture^  and  the  different 
prominences  or  depressions  in  the  superficies  of  objects, 
the  more  likely  wul  he  be  to  attain  (meision  and  cor- 
rectness, as  there  will  be  nothing  to  ecneeal  vi^ueneaa 
and  inaceumoT  (tf  form,  but  Am  will  he  eiharited  un- 
disguiwdly  tthher  in  its  beauty  «r  the  rerarse.  One  great 
step  towards  correctness  is  to  undsncuid  perfect^  befere- 
liand  the  object  to  be  represrated,  ita  character  bodi  ganccal 
and  ^eeiOc  •  whan  this  ia  the  ease,  tba  huu^  "TTriint  il 


tobeaoficwntly  «aU.tiaimd.r«adayflib^tke  eye  and  the 
mind.  Oonstant  atesrvation,  tberefi^e,  and  aa  careful  an 
examination  of  oiijacta  as  if  he  was  preparing  to  draw  th'-m, 
will  ^eatly  promote  the  student's  advancement;  and  he 
will  M  reall;^  karaiofe  when,  because  he  is  not  aelually  at 
work  with  his  peneil,  ne  may  aeem  to  ha  doing  nothing. 

Drawing,  as  fer  as  regards  fiidlity  in  ddineating  ccHmmob 
forms  and  obieota  so  as  to  enable  a  persMi  to  describe  them 
promptly  with  the  pencil,  ought  to  be  cousidflred  nearly  as 
mdispeiuable  a  puc  ol  education  aa  writing  ita^.  By 
this,  such  a  d^ee  of  proAeieney  is  meant  as  would  enable 
a  person  either  to  expass  or  exfdain  hia  ideas  upw  paper, 
or  to  sketch  from  nature.  Sketching,  in  the  more  popular 
meaning  of  the  term,  iauilias  little  mora  than  the  act  of 
writing  down  in  a  kind  of  graphie  aharthand  the  eharact^- 
istic  lineaments  of  a  lands^pe  or  any  individual  object,  an 
acquirement  little  more  than  mechanical,  and  which  stands 
in  about  the  same  rektioaship  to  drawfai^  m  its  moia  elevated 
character,  as  an  ordinary  letter  does  to  a  ftnishad  literary 
compositiiHi.  Like  tha  sketoher,  the  draftsman  only  copies 
the  oljjecta  before  fafan,  and  those  generally  inaniottte  ones ; 
but  With  this  difermoe^  that  his  drawings  are  expected  to 
exhibit  perfect  fidelity,  and  admit  tt  bemg  worked  up  |o  a 
high  degree  of  finish  and  beauty.  Still  he  is  no  more  than 
a  transcriber:  heimiydi^lay  his  taste  and  judgment,  as 
well  as  his  accuracy ;  ha  ma^  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
what  he  represents,  and  set  it  forth  to  view  in  a  very  capti- 
vating manner,  but  without  exercising  any  degree  of  inven- 
tive faculty ;  whereas  drawing,  as  fiur  a*  ^  ia  ay  nony  mous  with 
design,  comprehends  invention  and  eompemieni,  the  plan 
uid  idea  of  ue  whole  subject 

There  are  various  manipulationa  or  mod^of  drawing, 
diitiDguished  according  to  the  materials  or  implomenifi 
made  use  ei,  aoeh  t»  ehalk,  bUck  lead  aeneiU  sepia  or  other 
tinted  drawhws ;  whieh  laat-moitioiiedr  daaa  are  simeiimea 
called  washea  drawings,  in  which  soma  indioation  of  colour- 
ing is  oocasionBlly  inteoduead.  But  what  is  termed  water- 
colour  drawing,  as  now  laraetised,  is  altogether  a  wecies  of 
pawting,  although  the  proeeai  Is  totally  different  from  that 
of  oil  colours,  or  even  di^mpor.  Pen  and  ink  drawings 
in  the  style  of  etchings,  either  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  wash  ef  shadow,  are  enable  of  pioducing.ooBsiderable 
effeet 

Painters'  drawings  or  studies,  svch  as  those  of  the  oin 
makers,  are  highly  valuable  because  they  often  exhibit 
their  first  conoeptiona  in  all  their  anai^,  mid  admit  ua  to 
Immediate  intercourse,  as  it  wax^  with  their  ideas  aa  thn* 
arose  in  thmr  minds. 

Tba  inventim  of  Lithography  has  bean  appliad  with  great 
snoceas  in  Oennany  to  making  fhc-uoilsB  m  inch  drawings ; 
it  also  enables  artists  to  make  drawings  at  osms  «pon  atone, 
fkrom  whieh  inpressicms  may  aflmnrards  ha  taken  that  are 
equivalent  to  autf^nmh  delineatiOM,  and  of  caune  muel- 
lent  practical  studies  for  beginnOTSi  as  to  bandUng  and  the 
management  of  the  pencil. 

DRAYTON,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  at  HarAull  in  tU 
county  <rf  Warwick,  in  the  year  1563.  His  life  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  and  different  circumstances  concerning 
him  are  rather  cotnectored  than  affirmed.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  without  taking 
any  df^iree,  and  also  that  1m  was  in  the  army  atM  early 

Siriod  of  life.  Nine  or  ten  years  before  the  death  of  Queen 
lisabeth  he  is  said  to  have  written  poems.  His  earliest 
work  was  published  in  1693*  under  the  title  of  tha  *  Shep- 
herd's Oailaiid:*  it  was  afterwards  reriaad  and  reprinted  in 
1619,  under  the  name  of '  Beloguea.*  It  iaa  ootteolioQ  of 
paatual  poems,  among  whidi  is  tha  baUad  of '  Dowsabel,' 
extrarted  in  Percy's  Raliques.  Shortly  after  the  *  Shep- 
herd's Garland '  appeared  his  long  historical  poems,  *  The 
Barons'  Wars,'  'England's  HenHcal  Epistles,'  &a  His 
'  Polyolbicn^*  a  descriptive  poem  on  En^n^  her  aatural 

! reductions  and  legend^  made  its  appearanoa  in  1613. 
his  is  the  moat  celebrated  of  alibis  works:  independently 
of  its  merits  as  a  poemi,  the  most  respectable  antiquarms 
refer  to  it  for  information,  and  conaidar  it  as  authority.  In 
1626  we  hear  of  Drayton  as  poeMaareata.  He  diad  in 
1631. 

The  merits  of  Drayton  as  a  poet  are  truly  great.  Bn 
historical  poems  have  about  tMii  a  heavr  magniSeanee. 
the  most  gugaous  hnages  and  tha  baldest  dsMr^tinafol- 
Mm  in  stately  anqr,  elotbed  in  wdttumed  and  fpttniM* 
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painAtHf  inndTed:  m  nomiaatiTe  case  u  oftan  parted  from 
its  rath  by  an  interfal  of  aix  or  seven  lises ;  and  hence, 
ihou^  ttwae  poems  contain  but  few  obsolete  words,  the 
readiBg  of  tbem  is  a  aurious  study.  The  same  obitervationB 
will  ai^lr  to  the  *  Polyolbion,'  which  is  aa  immeMse  mess  of 
good  aiariing  mattar.  All  the  birda  and  riven  wf  England 
are  named  ona  after  another,  but  t^  daaoriptioiu  are  so 
dose,  that  what  wtt  gain  in  iaatraetion  we  loae  in  amuse* 
uent  This  poem  ia  written  in  AlezaDdrines,  and  the  mear 
sve  ia  admirabfy  managed.  *  The  Wars  of  the  Barons*  an 
written  in  ottavm  rima.  Dnytea  has  left  one  work  whieh, 
in  ita  w«t>  has  nerer  been  sivpaased— a  ahott  fiiii^  po«n, 
called  *  Nym^idia.*  A  more  elfin  work  than  this  could 
not  be  penned:  the  author  has  oontrived  to  throw  himself 
into  the  feelings  ^  the  diminutive  beings  whom  he  rep  re 
sents.  Hia  dMoriptions  of  helmets  made  of  beetles,  ear- 
wigs being  used  as  ehargen,  and  other  oddities  of  a  like 
nature,  display  the  very  highest  powers  of  f«j»cy  *  a  LilipU' 
tian  air  breathea  through  the  whole  perfonuanee.  Had 
Drayton  written  nothing  but  *  Nya^hidia,'  he  woald 
serve  immortf;li^. 

Aa  few  penona,  except  those  nho  make  tiie  raadkig  of 
English  pueli7  a  r^lar  study,  eovld  be  persnaded  to- go 
thrmgh  tha  pondeioiia  worka  or  Dt^rton,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend the  general  reader  to  a  better  book  than  Oampbell'a 
'  Seleetions  from  the  British  Poets,'  whete  a  apeeimeB  is 
^iven  of  every  style  in  which  this  fine  eld  auUior  wrote. 
Drmyton  has  a  tomb  in  Poet's  Corner,  Weetminater  Abbey. 
DRSAlfS  may  be  best  described,  in  a  few  words,  as 
trains  of  ideas  presenting  th'emsdTes  to  the  mind  durii^ 
sleep.  I^e  person,  to  whose  mind  ideas  present  them- 
selves in  trains  during  sleep,  is  said  to  dream,  and  the  word 
dreaming  des^nates  either  the  state  of  the  mind  in  dreams, 
or  else  the  susceptibility  or  potentiality  of  having  dreams. 
We  use  die  word  in  the  fonner  aenae,  when  we  speak  of 
'  the  state  at  dreaming;*  in  tin  latter,  when  we  say  that 
*  dnunmr  is  a  part  ci  man's  natnre.' 

It  is  the  principal  deaigtt  of  thii  article  to  {wesMit  the 
reader  with  the  pnehot^^ieat  tb»aey  of  dreaon:  to  ex- 
plain, first,  the  p^cholwwal  law  by  which  dreams,  aa  being 
trains  of  ideas,  are  regulated,  and  to  exemplify  the  opera- 
tioo  of  this  law ;  and,  secondly,  by  means  of  tins  law  and  of 
oertain  psyebolt^cal  circnmstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
sleep,  to  explain  tbe  differences  existing  between  dreams, 
as  being  trains  of  ideas  which  occur  in  the  state  of  deep, 
and  trains  of  ideas  as  they  generally  ooeur  in  the.  waki^ 
state.  When  dreams,  as  psych(riogioal  phenomena,  shall 
have  been  thus  explained  (in  the  si^laatie  j^u'ase)  per 
eemu  ei  differentimn,  the  reader  will  be  in  poiinaiion  of 
the  whole  payehologieal  theory  of  dreams. 

But  draaims  nay  give  rise^  aa  thi^  ireqaently  Imtb  given 
nae.  to  an  intfeiiy  other  thu  the  psychological  inqniir 
wbieh  ve  have  indicated,  viz-,  one  which  in  common  speech 
ta  called  a  pAynca/^  b«t  which  would  be  better  oalkia,  by 
coining  a  word  analogoas  to  psychological,  a  fomoMogiaal 
inquiry.  Besides  cmserring  the  mental  plmiOBena  of 
dreams,  and  referring  these  pbenomraa  to  a  mental  or  (as 
we  have  before  termed  it)  psyeholt^cal  law,  together  with 
certain  psychological  cireums^oioes  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
Meep,  men  may  speoelate  on  tbe  manner  in  which  the  state 
of  tbe  body  in  sleep  afiects  the  mind— bow  the  body  when 
asleep  is  affected,  and  how  again  the  body  thus  affected 

Sieracea  to  the  prodaction  of  the  pfaenomena  of  dceania. 
f  this  physicid  or  somatok^ie^  inquiry,  the  greater  aad 
mm  imwHTtant  part,  tbatwUc^  relates  te  the  state  of  Hie 
body,  bekn^  properly  to  the  aubjeot  ixt  deep ;  while,  aa 
regards  tbe  manner  in  which  the  state  of  the  body  operates 
to  the  produotioa  of  the  {rfwnonena  of  dreams,  to  deter- 
mine whidi  oibservatton  gives-  very  small  assistaBGe,  we 
shall  etate^  in  a  seoMid  dtvision  of  this  artide^  the  little  that 
can  be  rdied  on. 

In  the  Atrd  part  ef  the  article  wo  shall  give  a  few  well- 
attested  instances  of  dreams,  acoompanied  by  circunuitaiicea 
whieh,  aa  they  are  reUted,  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  ex- 
planatioB.  And  this  will  lead  «s  naturally  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  tbe  supernatural  olnracter  which,  at  dif- 
ferent boMs  and  i&  diftnnt  oountriea  has  been  atttibuted 
to  dreama. 

I.  We  have  aaid  tfxtdnams  are  trains  of  ideas  iReaent- 
ing  thnnaelTes  to  the  mind  during  sleep.  OecaaioBally, 
and  mder  peculiar  and  definable  euroamataaeea,  teruaHong 
are  Mt  imng  Ata^ ;  kou  of  which  commonly  io  not  awi^ 
tW  dnaMT,  wbfle  eflwr^  vhish  awake  lim^  are  yet  ibown 


to  have  been  fdt  during  aUs^  by  tiie  oireumstanoe  that 
a  train  of  ideas  called  up  by  toem  passes  bc£)re  the  mind, 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  oreams,  in  an  intarad 
between  the  sensation  and  tbe  waking.  These  aensatiom^ 
howeveiv,are,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  caae,  comparatively  so 
few,  and,  even  when  they  are  felt,  so  unimportant  in  com- 
parison with  &e  ideas  whidi  they  call  up,  Uiat  thw  may 
^f  ^2rwM.^  uuluded  from  notwe  in  a  gsDnal  dawnptioa 

Beariag  in  mind  tbeu  the  existence  of  these  few  and  un- 
important exeeptions.  we  shall  henceferward  speak  of 
dreania  as  consisting  only  of  ideas.  And  that  die  feelings 
composing  dreams,  which  are  at  the  time  believed  te  be 
sensations,  are  not  aemations,  but  only  ideas, — that  we  do 
not  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  what  we  bdieve  at  the 
time  that  we  respectivdy  aee,  hear,  smell,  taata,  and  touch, 
but  that  we  only  have  toe  ideas  of  these  reapective  sensa- 
tions, cannot  need  proof.  At  any  rate,  the  only  proof  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  is  one  to  be  furnished  by 
each  individual  for  himself.  Knowing  the  circumstwaees 
whidi,  when  he  ia  awake,  are  oonoomitant  with  the  having 
the  fedinga  called  «i««<toM,  and  the  cizeumstanoea  wUch 
are  eaneomitant  widi  the  state  of  sle^  and  of  drauunit — 
knowing  ftirthsr  that  these  two  aeu  of  eiroumstaaeea  are 
incompatible  with  one  another;  while,  on  the  oUm  hand, 
the  eineumstanoea  ooneomitaat,  whan  be  is  awak^  with  the 
baviag  tbe  belii^  called  idea$»  are  such  that  he  may  very 
well  have  them  likewise  when  he  a  asleep ;  he  cannot  but 
eondude  for  hinaiself  (and  if  be  do  not,  other  means  ef 
proving  it  to  him  there  are  none)  ths^  tbe  feelings  of  which 
be  ia  cooacious  during  sleep  are  not,  as  at  the  tune  be  be- 
lieves then  to  be,  SHisations,  but  ideas.  He  knows  that 
wheu  he  is  asleep  and  dreamy  he  is  so  situated  that  he 
cannot  have  the  sensatioos  wbieh  at  tbe  time  he  believes 
that  he  haa.  He  knows  that  he  may,  in  hb  tJien  situation, 
have  ideas;  and,  if  ha  baa  any  feeUn^  at  all,  vuut  have 
ideas.  He  must  eoadude  then  that  what  at  tbe  time  he 
believes  to  be  swaatient  are  in  mdity  Mily  ideas,  and  must 
omuder  the  appearance  of  theae  ideaa  as  sensaUons,  u  a 
matter  to  be  explained  by  means  itt  psychological  ciicum- 
staaoes  pecidiar  to  the  st^  of  sle^ 

Dreams,  then,  being  thus  assumed  to  be  trains  of  ideai^ 
we  prooeed  to  investigate  tlie  law  by  which  tixy  are  regu 
lated,  and  to  exemplify  the  operation  of  the  law. 

On  obwrving,  or  (to  uae  the  phrase  whicl^  wh«i  m«ital 
pbeuomena  are  spoktti  ot  is  more  common)  reflecting 
upon,  our  waking  trains  of  ideas,  we  find  that  when  two 
sensatiooi^  or  two  ideas,  or  a  sensation  and  an  idea  have 
ooeurred  in  proximate  suoeesston,  the  sensation  that  oc- 
curred first,  or  its  idea,  or  tbe  idea  that  occurred  first, 
is  afterwards  followed  by  the  idea  of  the  sensation  that 
ooourred  aeeand,  or  <bs  the  case  may  be)  by  the  idea 
that  occuned  second,  and  that  this  happens  tbe  mtxe 
surely  in  jM-oportion  aa  such  proximate  succetsioa  the 
two  sensations,  or  two  idea^  or  sensation  and  idea  has  been 
more  reoMit,  end  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  frequent. 
Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  is  called  the  law  of  asso- 
ciatioo,  and  of  its  laws.  [Association.] 

*  When  a  man  tbinketh  on  any  thing  wfaatsoevra,'  says 
Hobbe^  *  his  next  thought  aft«f  is  not  altt^ether  so  casuall 
as  it  seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thot^ht 
succeeds  iodiferently.  But  as  we  luve  no  imagination 
(idea),  where^we  have  not  form^ly  had  senso  in  whole  or 
in  parts ;  ee  we  have  no  transition  ^om  we  imaginatioa  to 
anethet;  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.* 
itevM^n,  i.  3.)  Hobbes  has  here  enuadated  the  prin- 
ci^  of  previous  proximate  suoeefeaioa,  or  o«itaguity  (what- 
ever it  nay  be  called),  and  has  spdtea  of  it  as  the  sole  pri- 
mary prifidple  of  aaaociatitm ;  the  uily  defect  in  the  manner 
in  wiuch  be  baa  enuaciated  it  being  the  omission  of  the 
instuices^two  ideaa,  and  (tfaswisationud  idea  occurring 
in  ^nmate  sucoession.  Most  sidwequent  writers  on  tbe 
subject  have  added  other  wimary  prinoi[Ae%  more  or  less,  to 
tins  one  enundated  by  Hobbes ;  and  in  so  ddng  are,  we 
think,  dwiweable  with  an  imperfect  analysis.  Mr.  Hume 
enumerated^  three  prindples,  contiguity  in  time  and  place, 
causation,  and  reeemUanoe ;  a  fourth,  contrast,  which  be 
named,  be  looked  upon  as  a  seooudary  prindple  resolvable 
into  causation  and  reaemhla^ioe.  (J^uajfit  voL  iL,  p.  21.) 
I^.  Brown,  finding  great  fiuUt  with  Mr.  Hume'a  enumeration, 
and  obaatvinc  tttit  aU  an^j^eatim  (the  phnae  emdoyed  bv 
him  in  the  ^aee  of  asaociation)  depends  pxr  pnor  oft-tx- 
iileMa  <br  vhieh  be  neaiu  thOM^ciWyitaJ^^^l^tt 
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snoooBsioD),  nevertheless  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the 
processes  by  which  resemblance  and  contrast  may  be  re- 
solved into  this  principle,  and  furthermore  treats  the  topic 
under  the  threefold  division  of  resemblance,  eontnst,  and 
contiguity  in  place  or  time,  all  which  he  inconsistoilly  calls 
primary  prindplei.  (Lset  34  foU.)  Mr.  HQ1  haa  two 
principles,  subdivisions  (and  perhaps  unnecessary  subdivi- 
sions) of  tlw  one  piindpla,  as  it  is  represented  by  Hume  and 
Brown,  contiguity;  he  o^ls  them  the  '  synchronous  order,* 
which,  he  says,  answers  to  cont^ity  in  place,  and  the '  suc- 
oessive  order,'  which,  he  says,  answers  to  cont^ity  in  time. 
(Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  £3.)  He  observes 
rightly,  that  the  principles  of  causation,  resemblance,  and 
contrast,  may  be  resolved  into  previous  proximate  succes- 
sion ;  though  he  does  not  go  through  the  analyses,  and 
indeed  the  few  hinia  which  he  ^ves  of  what  he  deems  the 
necessary  procflBses  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  nnaer- 
stand  them. 

The  mode  of  resolving  causation  is  obTioua ;  causation 
indeed  is  hut  a  name  for  previous  proximate  auccesakni, 
under  urticular  circumstances.  Let  ug  briefly  explun 
(Mr.  Mid  not  having  done  it)  the  modes  of  resolving  resem- 
blance and  contrast  into  the  same  princ^ile;  taking  which 
is  the  most  convenient  method  in  such  eases,  a  partieiilar 
instance  of  each. 

The  sight  of  a  man.  A,  calls  up  the  idea  of  another  man, 
B,  who  resembles  him.  Some  of  the  sensations  and  ideas 
which  are  elements  of  the  complex  feeling  called  tfut  sight 
of  A,  have  been  before  present  to  the  mind  as  elements  of 
tiie  complex  feding  called  the  sight  qf  B;  and  these  sen- 
sations and  ideas  call  up  the  ideas  of  the  other  sensations 
and  the  other  ideas  which  go  to  make  up  the  complex 
feeling  called  the  siffht  B,  and  which  are  not  elements 
of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  eight  t^f  A;  for  with 
these  other  sensations  and  oibat  idna  t£ey  have  before 
existed  in  proximate  suoceision,  or  in  ve  may  say  fat 
shortness)  have  co-existed.  These  ideas,  thus  (»Ue  up, 
co-exist  (as  we  may  again  say  for  shortness)  with  the  ideas 
of  the  sensations,  andwith  the  ideas,  which,  belongii^  both 
to  the  sight  of  A  and  the  sight  of  B,  called  them  up ;  and 
thus  the  idea  of  thA  si^t  tn  B,  or  the  idea  of  B,  is  present 
to  the  mind. 

Again,  as  regards  contrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant  calls 
up  the  idea  of  a  dwarf.  One  idea  that  is  an  element 
of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  idea  itf  a  giant  is  the 
:iea  of  tallness,  which  idea  is  made  up  of  the  idea  of  height 
and  that  of  greatness.  The  idea  of  tallness,  and  theremre 
that  of  height,  is  a  vivid  idea,  or  (changmg  the  phrase)  it  is 
an  idea  on  which  the  mind  dwdla,  or  whion  very  frequently 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  whena  giant  is  being  thought  of; 
and  so  when  a  dwuf  is  being  tlwu|[ht  of,  is  the  idea  of 
shortness,  which  again  includes  the  idea  of  height,  a  vivid 
idea.  Now  the  idea  of  height  being  a  vivid  raea,  or  one 
which  very  frequently  presents  itself  to  the  mind  when  a 
dwarf  is  thought  of,  is  strongly  (and  strongly  by  reason  of 
the  frequent  proximate  succession  of  the  two  ideas)  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  as  it  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
strongly  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  giant  The  idea  of 
the  giant  then  calls  up  the  idea  of  height,  which  has  fre- 
quently before  (as  we  may  say  fbr  ^ortness)  co-existed  with 
the  idea  of  the  giant ;  and  the  idea  of  height  thus  called 
up,  calls  up,  for  the  same  reason,  the  ide^  of  the  dwarf. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  pqrchologiod  law 
of  association,  and  its  primary  principle  of  prevbus  prox- 
imate sueeession,  because  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  key 
to  the  whole  psycliolwical  theory  of  dreams,  lliis  law 
b^ng  fully  comprehended  at  the  outset,  so  mudi  of  the 
remainder  of  our  task  as  consists  in  the  exemplifleation  of 
its  mode  of  operation  is  made  straightforward  and  easy. 

We  arrive  at  the  law  of  association,  as  determintngwaking 
trains  of  ideas,  by  the  processes  of  observation  and  of  in- 
duction. We  may  either  extend  the  law,  thus  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  waking  trains  of  ideas,  to  the  ease  of  dreams, 
knowing  independently  that  these  are  mode  up  of  ideas, 
and  are  therefore  not  diiETerent  in  kind  frwu  Waking  trains ; 
or  again  we  may  arrive  at  the  law,  in  Uie  case  of  dreams 
separately,  by  tm  same  processes  of  obwmtitm  and  induc- 
tion. The  former  mode  is  as  satisfoctory  as  the  latter ;  and 
in  the  way  of  this  latter  there  are  many  difficultiei^  arisinjg 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  whidi  do  not  exist  aa  regar£ 
the  former.  By  the  former  mode,  therefore,  which  is  the  easier, 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  logically  correct,  we  come 
to  tbe  conclusion  that,  in  dreams,  one  idea  is  followed  by  1 


another  idea,  when  either  the  sensation  of  which  the  first  is 
the  copy  has,  at  a  previous  time  or  times,  been  followed  by 
the  sensation  of  which  the  second  is  the.copy,  of  when  one 
of  the  ideas  has  followed  or  been  fhlfowea  by  (aa  the  ca>e 
may  be)  the  sensation  of  which  the  other  is  ^  cojn*,  or 
aj^aia  when  the  ideas  themselves  have  been,  at  a  previous 
time  wr  times,  present  to  the  mind  in  proximate  sueeession ; 
and  that  this  happens  the  more  suray,  or  (dianging  the 
phrase)  the  association  between  the  two  ideas  is  the  more 
strong,  in  proportion  as  tbe  previous  proximate  succession 
haa  been  more  recent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more 
frwiuent  Of  the  law  thus  modified  by  the  circumstances 
of  recency  and  frequency,  cattsation,  resemblance,  and  con- 
trast, are  names  for  classes  of  instances ;  and  in  dreams,  as 
in  waking  trains,  the  idea  of  what  is  called  a  cause  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  the  idea  of  what  is  called  its  effect ;  the 
idea  of  an  object  which  resembles  another  object  is  »;ne- 
rally  followed  by  the  idea  of  the  object  which  it  resembles : 
and  the  idea  of  an  <^jeBt  which  is  said  to  be  cimtrasted  with 
another  olgeet  is  sometimes  ftdlowed  by  the  olQect  with 
which  it  is  uid  to  be  contrasted.  We  will  now  exemplifv, 
with  somewhat  more  pattieulari^,  the  operation  of  this  law 
of  association  in  dreams. 

1.  Tbe  classes  of  associations  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  our  mental  history  when  we  are  awake,  those  con- 
cerned in  naming,  in  classification  and  abstraction,  in  rati 
mory,  in  beUe^  in  reasoning  (whether  to  ourselves  or  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing),  in  imagination,  in  desires 
and  aversions,  in  affections,  occur  likewise  during  sleep, 
and  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  our  mental  hutory  in 
sleep,  that  is,  of  our  dreams.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  instances  of  tbe  occurrence  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
ossodationa,  as  every  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  dreamed 
must  be  eonsdouB  of  having  had  these  several  states  of 
mind  durii^  hts  dreams.  And  fbrther,  the  giving  of  the 
instances  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  the  instances  gi^'en  of 
the  several  states  of  mind  were  analysed,  and  the  associations 
forming  these  several  states  <^  mind  set  forth  iu  the  particu- 
lar instances  ^ven ;  but  this,  even  were  it  relevant  to  our 
present  purpose  would  carry  us  to  an  unreasonable  length. 
Referring  the  reader  then  to  Mr.  Mill's  masterly  work,  en- 
titled the '  Ajiaiysis  of  the  Human  Mind,*  in  which  the  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  association  is  thoroughly  developed,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  some  striking  instances  of 
reasoning  and  imagination,  and  with  an  exemplification  of 
belief,  of  that  kind  which  is  most  important  for  the  full 
comprehension  of  dreams. 

We  not  only  convene,  in  dreams,  with  the  pwsons  whom 
we  believe  to  be  present  speaking  to  them,  and  again  attri- 
buting to  them  connected  words  whidi  we  believe  that  thin- 
speak  to  us,  but  we  ftequently  go  so  for  as  to  make  a  speech 
or  written  dissertation,  which,  as  remembered  when  we 
have  awoke,  is  not  only  coherent,  but  often  (owing  to 
psychological  circumstances  peculiur  to  the  state  of  sleep) 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  arranged  than  it  would  have 
been  had  we  been  awake,  and  had  we  actually  spoken  the 
speech  or  written  the  dissertation.  Condillac  is  said  to 
have  often  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  his  dreams  reason- 
ings on  which  he  had  been  employed  during  the  day.  and 
which  he  had  not  completely  worked  out  when  he  retired 
to  bed.  (Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de 
FHomme,  iL  p.  395.)  Cabanis  says,  m  the  same  place, 
of  F^anUin: — '  I  knew  a  very  wise  and  enlightened  man 
who  believed  he  had  often  been  initmcted  in  his  dreams 
concerning  the  issue  of  events  which  at  the  time  occupied 
his  mind.  His  sbrong  head,  and  his  freedom,  in  ever>- 
other  respect,  from  prej  udioe,  haA  not  been  able  to  guard  him 
against  a  superstition  m  respect  of  these  inward  vramin^ 
Ho  observed  not  that  his  profound  skiU  and  rare '  sagacity 
continued  to  direct  the  action  of  his  brain  'during  sleep.' — 
The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Coleridge  composed 
the  fragment  called  '  Kubla  Khan*  have  been  described  by 
himself  as  the  following,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  dis- 
credit his  statement*  He  had  taken  an  anodyne  which 
had  been  prescribed  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  slight  indis- 
position, and  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  while  he  was  reading  in 
Purchas  s  Pilgrimage  of  a  palace  built  by  Khan  Kubla  ;  he 
remained  asleep  for  about  three  hours,  during  which,  as  he 
himself  tells  us, '  be  could  not  have  composed  less  than  from 

*  TfaU«coant  wuridkaledm  the  '  Edlnbiitfti  Rniov*  (voLuvli.  p.GS\ 
In  om  of*  MtiM  of  i.rUelM  on  Mr.  ColerldK*.  conceniiBg  the  troth  ud  tut« 
ofwhlch  tba  world huBMr  vary  nnaquliocUly  npraMeditaoninion.  As  no 
alKiunrata  M  addocad  In  upuort  oT  tbarnAivci'adeBjtlp<|||r.  CotsrUae's 
■Utnani  «•  eonddw  M»a«)j^jti«W«j^  lotf^  HSmnSL, 
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t«o  tothiee  hundred  lines;  if  that  indeed  csn  be  called 
rompoeitionin  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as 
tbinss,  vith  a  parallel  production  of  the  oorrespondent  ex- 
Tiressioos,  iritfaDUt  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort.* 
On  awaking  be  iiutantly  sat  down  to  commit  his  poem  to 
]>3per.  Afto"  having  written  so  many  lines  as  were  after- 
Mwls  published,  he  was  interrupted  bv  a  person  on  busi- 
ness ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  task  ths  poem  had  va- 
nished from  his  memory.   The  fraj^ent  b^ins  thua : — 

'  lu  Xuadu  fUd  KnbU  Khan 
A  ■tataly  pleatore^inedMrea: 
Whrie  Atph.  the  aaeird  rlTcr,  tan 
l^rangh  ravenii  nMcMrelwa  to  bwb 
Down  to  A  iHiileH  mm.' 

The  poem  proceeds  as  one  stream  of  melody ;  and  the  die- 
tioo  is  throughout  beautiAilly  appropriate  and  condensed. 
( AWtea/  WorkM,  i.  p.  266.) — There  are  many  trite  instances, 
which  we  shall  only  thus  generally  allude  to^  of  writing  per- 
fjrmed  during  sleep,  under  the  particular  circumstances 
vbich  constitute  somnambulism.  Theseparticular  circum- 
stsnces.  it  will  be  observed,  affect  the  body  only,  and  in  no- 
affect  the  mind  or  its  operations. 

Our  belief  in  the  presence  of  external  objects  not  pre- 
fent  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and,  from  the  frequency 
.<r  its  occurrence,  tc^ether  with  its  curiousness,  one 
i<r  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams. 
This  belief  is  a  compUcated  case  of  association.  When  we 
are  awake,  and,  having  sensations  of  sight  from  a  present 
ulijeet,  believe  that  the  obieot  is  present,  we  have,  first, 
the  sensations  of  sisht  whidi  the  object  excites,  then  the 
ideas  of  distance  and  extension  and  figure,  which  are  closely 
associated  wi^  these  sensations :  again,  the  ideas  of  all  the 
oiher  sensations  which  the  object  has  at  other  times  and  in 
uthcr  circumstances  excited  (those  of  resistance,  smell,  sound, 
&c.>.  andof  ourselves  as  having  these  sensations:  and,  lastly, 
the  idea  oS  a  cause  of  all  those  sensations,  whether  present 
or  past,  whether  those  which  are  themselves,  or  those  of 
which  only  the  ideas  or  copies  are  present  to  the  mind.  All 
those  ideas,  inseparably  associated  with  the  sensations  of 
sight  of  which  we  are  conscious,  make  up  the  complex  state 
of  mind  called  belief  in  the  presence  external  o^eds,  or 
beli^  in  the  existence  external  ot^eeU  preient.  The 
same  ideas,  inseparably  associated  with  the  iaBaa  of  the  sen- 
aations  of  sight  which  were  thenuelvei  present  in  the  for- 
mer case,  constitute  another  complex  state,  which  is  also  a 
biate  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  external  objects,  but 
which,  having  ideas  of  the  sensations  of  sight  instead  of 
the  sensations  themselves,  is  thua  distinguished  from  the 
former  state,  and  which  may  be  called  beli^  in  the  existence 
of  external  olgeete  not  present.  This  last  state  of  mind  is  the 
one  which  occurs  during  sleep,  appearing  to  be  the  former 
one.  Why  it  so  appears  we  shall  explain  presently.  At 
present  we  have  had  to  do  only  with  what  it  actually  is,  and 
with  the  associations  which  it  comprehends. 

2.  It  is  said  that  a  man's  character  and  pursuits  influence 
bis  dreams.  Now  we  mean  by  the  phrase  '  a  man's  charaC' 
ter,*  nothing  more  than  certain  classes  of  associations  which 
oeeurtolummoBtfrequently  ;  and  his 'pursuits' again,  viewed 
subjectively  or  in  respect  of  himself  pursuing,  may  be 'para- 
phrased in  the  same  way.  When  we  say  then  that  a  man's 
dmeter  and  pursuits  influence  his  dreams,  it  is  only  a  way 
of  saying  that  tho^  associations  which  most  frequently 
occur  wtwn  he  is  awake  will  also  occur  most  frequently, 
ettterie  paribiu,  when  he  is  asleep.  This  circumstance, 
therefore,  observed  in  dreams,  exemplifies  the  manner  in 
which  frequency  strengthens  association.  It  would  be 
but  a  waste  of  words  to  bring  particular  iiutances  in  support 
of  the  general  remark ;  ana  indeed  it  will  be  incidenlally 
exemplified  in  some  of  the  illustrations  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently adduce  of  the  influence  of  sensations  on  dreams. 

3.  Dreams  turn  upon  subjects  which  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  recently,  rather  than  those  which  have  been 
present  to  it  at  a  greater  distance  of  time.  In  other  wrads. 
the  most  recent  associations  will  recur,  catterit  pariinu,  the 
most  frequently  in  our  dreams.  As  under  the  last  head, 
therefore,  was  exemplified  the  influence  of  frequency  on  asso- 
ciation, so  under  the  present  is  that  of  recency  exemplified  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this 
than  upon  the  last  topic. 

-1.  We  shall  enter  at  rather  greater  length  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sensations  occasionally  felt  in  sleep  modify 
dreams  through  association.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  these  sensations.  They  are 
ihcTa^lvea  very  unimpoctant  parts  of  dieamsi  even  when 


they  occur ;  but  they  call  up  vivid  and  interesting  traiiu  of 
ideas,  the  connexion  betweot  which  and  the  aenaationa  it  ii 
amusing  to  trace.  We  shall  take  the  different  kind*  of  aen* 

sations  separately. 

a.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  sight  is  the  least  excitable 
during  sleep.  But  a  strong  liffht  brought  before  the  eyet 
of  a  person  sleeping  generally  sJfects  the  herves  concerned 
in  the  sensation  of  sight;  a  sensation  of  a  light  is  generally 
felt ;  and  whilst  its  ultimate  effect  is  almost  alwayv  to 
awa^n  the  sleeper,  a  train  of  ideas  associated  with  the  sen- 
sation of  a  light  is  first  called  up,  and  passes  before  the 
mind  in  the  interval  between  the  sensation  and  waking.  The 
sleeper  probably  awakes  from  a  dream  of  some  oonflagtmtMm, 
whether  one  wtdch  has  actually  taken  place  dor  uutanoe^ 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  or  any  other  which  may  havo 
been  impressed  on  his  mind),  or  else  a  conflagration  of 
some  house  well  known  to  him,  perhaps  even  his  own. 

b.  The  least  excitable  of  the  senses,  after  sight,  is  taste. 
And  even  so  far  as  it  is  excitable,  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  sleep  are  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the 
possibility  of  its  being  brought  into  action.  When,  however, 
from  ill-healtli,  or  in  consequence  of  something  which  we 
have  ate  shortly  before  going  to  bed,  there  is  (in  the  vulgar 
phrase)  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  this  may  have  its  effecton 
dreams.  '  A  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,*  says  Mr.  Macnish, 
the  author  of  a  book  called  the  '  Philosophy  of  Sleep.*  whioh, 
however,  is  not  exactly  the  book  of  a  philosopher,  'pre- 
sents us  with  eveiythittg  bitter  and  nauseous  in  the  vege* 
tatde  world ;  a  mercurial  course  perhaps  wiUi  the  mines  of 
Spain,  from  whence  that  mineral  is  obtained.*   (p.  69.) 

e.  Smell  comes  next  of  the  senses,  in  rapect « defect  of 
excitabihty  during  sleep.  The  circumstances  under  whiidi 
we  sleep  are  again  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the 
action  of  this  sense ;  and  it  is  difficult  while  it  is  by  no 
means  important,  to  select  an  appoute  instanee  of  its  apn- 
ration  in  modifying  dreams. 

d.  We  come  next  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  'The  sound 
of  a  flute  in  the  neighbourhood,'  says  Mr.  Macnish,  'may 
invoke  a  thousand  beautifuL  and  deli^tful  associations. 
The  air  is  perhaps  filled  with  the  tones  of  harps,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  music;  nay  the  perfbrmers  themselves 
are  visible ;  and  while  the  oause  of  this  strange  scene  is 
one  trivial  instrument,  be  may  be  regaled  with  a  rich  and 
melodious  concert'  (p.  61.)-— A  loud  noise  taking  place 
near  the  sleeper,  beard  by  him,  and  eventuallv  awning 
him,  calls  up  ideas  of  various  loud  noises,  and  these  again 
various  other  ideas  associated  with  them.  The  folfow- 
ing  curious  instance,  which  exemplifies  the  tenden<^  of 
ideas  that  have  been  most  frequently  and  most  recently 
present  to  the  mind  to  recur  in  dreams,  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  At 
a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  all  in 
constant  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  and  ev^  preparation 
had  been  made  for  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  it  was  fbrther 
arranged  that  the  first  notice  thereof  should  be  given  by  a 
gun  fiom  the  castle.  'A  gentleman,'  says  Dr.  Aberctombiab 
-'who  hadbeena  mostzealousvoltmteer.waa  in  bed  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  dreamt 
of  hearing  the  signal  gun.  He  was  immediately  at  the 
castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for  displaying  the  signals, 
and  saw  and  heard  a  great  bus^  over  the  town,  from  troops 
and  artillery  assembling.  At  this  time  he  was  roused  by 
his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a  fright,  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
dream,  connected  with  much  noise  and  the  landing  of  an 
enemy,  and  concluding  with  tlie  death  of  a  particular  friend 
of  her  husband,  who  nad  served  with  him  as  a  volunteer 
during  the  late  war.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable  con- 
currence was  ascertained,  in  the  morning,  to  be  the  noise 
produced  in  the  room  above  by  the  fell  of  a  pair  of  tongs, 
which  had  been  left  in  some  very  awkward  position,  in  sup- 
port of  a  dothes-aoeen.*  (p.  877.) — Again,  whispering  in  a 
nerson's  ear  when  he  is  asleep  is  found  sometimes  to  modify 
nis  dreams  very  considerably.  Some- persons,  it  is  true,  are 
instantly  awaked  thereby ;  others,  who  sleep  on,  are  not 
conscious  when  they  awake  of  bavins  had  dreams  akin  to 
the  subjects  on  which  the  whisperer  has  discoursed;  while 
others  again  may  have  their  dreams  modified  at  one  time 
by  the  whispering,  and  not  at  another,  according  as  the 
sleep  is  more  or  less  deep.  But  instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  susceptible  always,  and,  to  a  poem  tar  degree,  of  the 
influence  of  this  whispering  in  the  ear  on  their  dreams.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  officer  in  the 
expedition  to  Louisburg  in  17j>S,  on  Th«nihii  aamuuom 
"         Digitized  by  V^CTOvilC 
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m  WMm  knowteg  his  aoMentilii^t  vMd  «uiiludr  to 
•tniue  ibnmlfm  ^  fm^Kone  tha  vhiivMii^.  '  Tbay 
«oald  prodKOa  in  him  any  kiod  otinKm  hvwhMpering  into 
his  ear,  especially  if  this  was  done  by  a  nriend  with  wboae 
mtee  he  was  fenailiur.  At  one  time  they  ecmducted  him 
through  the  whole  progress  of  a  quarrel,  which  o&ded  in  a 
duel ;  and  when  the  paitiee  were  euppoeed.  to  be  met,  a 
pifltul  wu  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  fired,  and  was  ava^ 
kened  by  the  report  On  another  oooaaon,  they  found  him 
aaleep  on  tiie  top  of  a  loeker  or  bunker  in  the  cabin,  whrnx 
they  made  him  believe  be  had  flJlon  overboud,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  save  himaelf  b]^  swimming.  He  immediately 
imitated  all  the  motions  of  swimming.  They  then  told  him 
that  a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and  entreated  him  to  dive 
fbr  his  life.  He  instenCly  iM  so,  with  moh  ftres  as  to  throw 
himself  entirely  from  me  lodrar  upon  the  cabin  floor,  by 
whidi  he  was  mn^  tamised,  and  awakened  of  eonrse.  After 
tb«  landing  of  the  army  at  Louishnn,  his  friends  found 
him  <mo  day  aaleep  his  tent,  and  evidently  much  annoyed 
by  the  cannonading.  Thej  then  made  him  believe  that  he 
was  engaged,  when  ho  expressed  great  fear,  and  showed 
an  evi£at  disposition  to  run  away.  Against  this  they  re- 
monstrated, but  at  the  same  time  increased  his  fears  by 
imitating  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying ;  and 
when  he  aske£  as  he  often  did,  who  was  down,  they  named 
his  particular  &iends.  At  last  they  told  him  that  the  man 
next  himself  in  ttie  line  had  feJlen,  when  he  instantly 
sprung  from  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  roused 
fhim  his  danger  and  his  dream  together  by  fUling  over  the 
ten^ropBS.•    (p.  878.) 

«.  Of  the  five  extwnal  senses,  - to«dt  is  the  most  ex- 
ataible  during  sleep.  In  eontinudly  changing,  as  we 
do,  our  position  diuing  sleep,  we  u«  inflveneed  by  tac- 
tile sensations  of  whidi  the  bed  and  the  'bed-elothes  are 
the  causes.  We  are  most  easily  awaked  by  being  touched, 
the  slightest  tickling  in  the  nose  or  the  sole  of  Hie  foot 
being  sufflcient  fbr  we  purpose.  And  as  regards  the  opera 
tkm  of  sensatioas  of  touch  in  modifying  dreams,  let  it  suffice 
to  observe  generally,  ^t  those  by  which  we  are  awaked  may 
call  up,  in  die  interval  between  the  totich  and  the  waking, 
ideas  of  various  causes  of  touch  which  will  be  plessuraUe 
or  paintVil  Ideas  according  to  other  circumstances. 

/.  Sensations  of  bodily  pain,  or  of  disorganisation  {as 
Chey  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  been  the  first 
to  treat  of  the  munder  a  separate  head),  ineluding  the  sm- 
sattons  of  heat  and  cold,  frec^uently  occur  to  modiiy  dreams. 
HoUws  has  emuuaated  this  mooifying  circamstance  with 
distinetness,  interweaving  however  a  somatol^cal  hypo- 
thesis for  its  explanation  which  is  neither  necessuy  nor  cor^ 
t«ct ;  but  this  hypodiesis  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  enun- 
oSation  of  the  Act.  *  And  seeing  dreams  are  caused  by 
the  dist«mper  of  some  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  body, 
diveta  distempers  must  needs  cause  different  dreams ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  lying  cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and 
taiseth  the  thought  and  image  of  some  fbarftil  olnect  (the 
motion  from  the  brain  io  the  inner  parte,  and  from  the 
inner  parts  to  the  brain  being  reciprocal) ;  and  that  as 
anger  causeth  heat  in  some  parts  of  the  body  when  we  are 
awake ;  so  when  we  sleep,  toe  over-heating  of  the  same 
parts  eauaeth  anger,  and  raiseth  up  in  the  brain  the  imwi- 
nation  of  ftn  enemy.'  {LevieAhan,  i.  2.) — Dr.  Abeieromhie 
Aimishes  us  with  the  following  instance  of  a  dream  caused 
by  cold.  Dr.  Or^ry,  who  had  recently  been  reading  an 
account  of  Hudson^s  Bay,  dreamt  one  night  that  he  spent 
a  winter  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  suffered  intensely 
ttova  fit»t ;  and  upon  awaking  he  £>und  that  he  had  thrown 
off  bis  bed-clothes  during  aeep  (p.  276).  Heat  arising 
ftom  an  accumulation  txf  bed'Clotfaes  will  lead  to  a  dream 
of  an  opposite  chamcter,  the  particular  ideas  associated 
With  the  sensation  of  heat  which  come  in  to  make  up  the 
Scenes  being  dependent,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gregoiys 
dream,  on  p^icular  circumstances. — Tbs  same  Dr.  Gregory 
having  applied  a  bottle  of'  hot  water  to  his  feet  one  night 
In  consequonce  of  indisposition,  dreamt  that  he  was 
valkiog  up  Mount  iEtna,  and  felt  the  ground  under  him 
vaim.  Dr.  Reid,  having  one  night  a  blister  applied  to  his 
bead,  dreaoned  that  he  was  scalwd  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
CAbOTcaombie,  id. ;  Stewart's  nthtophy  the  Human 
Mtnd,  rtsl.  i.  p.  335.)  The  writer  of  tlua  article,  when  suf- 
Ibring  once  from  acute  pains  in  the  back  during  a  rhencoatic 
fbver,  dreamt  that  he  was  pursued  by  enemies,  who  were 
shooting  aiTDWB  at  him,  and  whose  every  arrow  told. 

F.  B«nsationBintheaUttentarycanal,'Mittetiniwi3eunr- 


able  and  sonwtinsi  painAil,  have  •  very  intortiat  inftK&ee 
on  dreams.   These  sensatiMis  indeed  influenoe  very  con- 
siderably our  wakii^  trains  of  ideas ;  and  much  nor^  in-  | 
asmuch  as  in  sleep  thare  are  no  external  objects  - to  call  us  I 
away  from  tfie  ideas  whidi  these  sensations  oall  up,  do  they  I 
influetioe  onr  sleeping  trains.   When  the  digestion  is  goo4^  1 
and  we  ha.vm  ate  nouing  which  weighs  upon  or  disagrees 
with  the  Btomttfa,  our  dreams  are,  generiUr  speaking,  ' 
pleasurable.   When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suffer  from  in- 
digestion, which,  in  respect  of  the  effect,  is  but  a  name  for 
an  aggregate  of  painfU  sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
we  are  amicted  with  dreams  of  the  most  painful  character. 
The  exhilarating  effects  of  opium  and  of  intoxicating 
draughts,  which  etbcts  are  nei^r  more  nor  lees  than  sen- 
satMHis  in  ths  elimntary  caiwl,  tn  also  diaoenuble  in 
dreams.  And  in  esancxioa  with  this  topic,  we  may  ^lude 
to  tho  drMUBs  caused  by  the  uneasy  sensaUoDS  attendant 
on  obstnaetod  rnpiration,  which,  sometimes  oautel  by  and 
sometimes  combined  with  indigestion,  consUtute  most 
dreadful  evils  to  which  in  sleep  we  are  sul^^eel;  and  vriikh 
are  known  to  all  under  the  name  of  nightmare. 

We  have  thus  explained  the  law  of  associatioa  which 
determinea  the  formation  of  dreams,  and  haw  exemplified 
its  operation.  Thus  fkr,  it  will  be  obaerved,  we  have 
spokm  of  dreams  only  io  their  generic  <^aractor  of  traimt 
of  ideas  ;  or,  at  least,  any  i^erence  which  we  have 
made  to  the  specific  circumstances  wbic^  distinguish 
them  from  trains  of  ideas  in  the  waking  state  has  been 
incidentaL  It  remains,  in  ordw  to  OMnplele  the  psycho- 
logical Aeory  of  dreams,  to  steto  and  explain  the  cir- 
eumslanees  disti^;nubing  dreams,  as  truns  of  ideas 
during  sleep,  from  trains  of  ideas  as  they  goierally  occur 
m  the  waking  state.  We  say  as  they  generally  occur, 
because  in  the  waking  state  there  are  trains  of  ideas,  which 
occur  under  peculiar  circumstances,  resembling  dreams,  and 
differing  from  the  generaUQr  of  truns  of  ideas  in  the  waking 
state  in  ^ose  very  points  by  means  of  which  dreams,  and 
the  generality  <^  waking  trains,  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  toeins  of  ideas  which  in  the  waking 
state  occur  thus  under  peculiar  circumstances  are  those  called 
reveriee,  at,  more  expressively,  watting  dreams;  and  again, 
those  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind  during  delirium. 

1.  Ideas  whidi  occur  in  dreams  are  behoved  to  be  sen- 
sations ;  scenes  fashioned  by  the  fency  are  believed  to  be 
reaL  What  has  been  already  said,  when  we  woe  resolving 
this  belief  in  the  presence  ai  external  objecta  not  present 
into  its  onnponent  rtements^  in  order  to  «am^ify  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  association  in  dreams,  has  expMited 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  When  we  are  awake 
we  are  conscious  continually  of  two  different  slates  of  mind, 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  present,  and 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  not  present. 
These  two  states  of  mind  differ  only  in  this  point,  that  the 
former  comprehends  certain  sensations  of  sight,  whQe  the 
latter,  in  the  place  of  the  sensations  themselves,  has  but 
the  ideas  of  the  sensations.  Now,  when  we  are  awake, 
ideas  are  compared  with  sensations,  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  external  objects  not  present  with  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  external  objeeta  present ;  and  idess  are  seen  to 
he  less  vivid  than  sensations,  the  former  belief  than  the 
latter  belief.  Thus,  and  thus  akm^  are  these  states  of 
mind  respectivdy  distingnished  ftnn  each  other  when  wc 
cue  awake ;  hut  when  we  are  asleep  we  hav«  no  sensations 
with  whidi  to  compare  our  ideas,  and  no  external  ot^ectis  j 
present,  with  the  belief  in  whose  presence  we  can  oompan- 
the  belief  in  their  existence  when  they  are  not  present,  i 
Ideas  therefore,  no  longer  viewed  r^tivuy,  take  the  pl&ar 
of  sensations;  dieyarethe  most  vivid  representations  wbioli 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  qualities  of  external 
objecte;  and,  being  the  most  vivid,  are  belie\'ed  to  be  sen- 
sations. Whence  it  fellows  that  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  external  objects  not  present  takes  the  place  also  of  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  present,  or 
(changing  the  phrase)  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  external 
objects.  It  may  dso  be,  that  ideas  -vhea  we  are  asleep  aie, 
from  bodily  causes  whiish  wb  cannot  trace,  aetually  more 
vivid  iban  are  the  same  ideas  when  we  are  aw«ke:  if  this 
be  so,  whidi  w«  cannot  positively  say,  but  which  is  prolwhle. 
it  will  combine  with  toe  pcevioua  condderation  to  »plaiii 
the  above-mentioned  pboiomenon. 

Dr.  Hartley  wrote  upon  t^  point  with  grott  sagaeitr; 
and  the  only  ikult  in  uie  feUowing  nctraet  is  tiw  intrusion 
ofn  materia  hypotfaesifj  gfi;^  «9<l^iO       1^  vhich 
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picMiit  tkmnaelTM  «r«  takan  to  he  rsaL  New  tbi*  luu»- 
pen%  ftntibeeaose  w«  bar*  no  other  reality  to  oppose  to  tfia 
ideas  which  offer  thwooMlvcs,  vheraaa  in  the  common 
fictions  of  the  &n(7,  while  we  are  awake,  there  is  always  a 
Mt  of  real  external  objects  striking  sodm  of  our  scmses,  and 
prerlnding  a  like  misteke  tber^  <»  if  we  become  quito 
mattNttire  to  extmwl  oljeeta,  <he  merie  does  so  fu  pot 
on  the  ntonof  a  dream  as  to  appear  axeali^;  seeonob; 
the  tnina  of  viuble  ideas  whidi  oeenr  in  dreuns  an  ftr 
vtam  mid  than  common  Tisible  ideas,  and  therefim  may 
the  nan  easily  be  taken  for  actual  impressions.  For  what 
nasQBB  these  ideas  should  be  so  much  more  Tirid,  I  cannot 
pesume  to  say.  I  guess  that  the  exdnsion  of  real  impves- 
sioDS  has  some  share,  and  the  inenaaed  kmt  the  brain 
may  hoot  tome  liiewiie.  The  ftet  is  most  observable  in 
the  first  approaehes  of  sleep,  all  the  visibla  ideas  b^tnning 
then  to  be  more  than  osaally  glaring.'  (OAMrvaliofM  on 
Mart,  vol.  i.  p.  396,  ed.  1810.) 

Thus  it  ia  that  we  never  dream  of  a  past  event  as  a  past 
tneat-  Any  historical  event  of  which  we  dream  is  believed 
to  be  taking  plaee  before  our  eyes,  and  any  historical  indi- 
vidual to  beonr  oompanion.  Ano^ier  singular  omseqnenee 
is  obserrable  in  the  ease  of  dreams  pndttoed  by  seittatkm 
of  bodily  pain.  The  sensation  of  tbe  pain  nay  call  up,  as 
wdl  as  Idndred  ideas  itf  pain  audits  causes,  an  idea  of  that 
which  will  remove  Uie  pain,  which,  when  we  are  awake, 
must  often  follow  the  sensation  of  pain ;  end  this  idea  will 
be  taken  for  the  actual  presence  of  that  which  n  fitted  to 
rdieve  as.  When,  for  instance,  we  hunger  or  thirst  in 
flieep,  these  uneasy  sMsations  call  up  respectively  the  ideas 
of  food  or  drink ;  we  believe  that  we  have  food  or  drink  in 
our  possession,  but  (the  hunger  or  tbfait  of  oooise  eontinuing) 
we  go  on  to  dreem  of  some  oeearrence  which  prevents 
the  satisfaction  of  our  appetites;  or  perhaps  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  taste  of  the  fowl  or  drink,  and  believe  that  we 
have  the  sensation  of  tasting,  but  yet  the  hunger  or  thirst 
is  not  all^vd.  Immediately  some  other  viand  w  heversee 
pccsmts  itself  to  us;  ogMn  are  we  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment,  er  again  do  we  taste  and  profit  not;  and  thus 
does  the  dreum  proceed  nntil  we  awau. 

The  incof^mity  of  dreams,  or  <in  other  words]  the  grouping 
of  obgects  in  our  dreams  which  could  not  exist  tt^eiher  in 
Rali^.  reenlta  immediately  from  this  mistaking  of  kleos  ftitt 
sensations.  There  is  no  more  inoongmity  in  the  collocation 
of  our  ideae  thesnselves  during  rieep,  than  in  that  of  our  ideas 
in  the  waking  state.  In  both  states  they  follow  one  another 
according  to  the  same  law.  But  when  we  have  ideas  of 
objects  during  sleeps  we  believe  that  the  objects  are  them- 
selves present ;  and  though  the  collocation  of  the  ideas  is 
natural,  aadsnah  aa  would  excite  no  surpriss  in  the  wakinc 
atat^  the  oeUoeation  of  the  ot^jeets  is  straiq^  and  would 
then  alao  ozette  sarprisa.  Dieton^  thotigh  onl^  trains  of 
idea^  are  believed  at  the  lime  (as  has  been  e]Ep1aiiied)to  be 
sneeeaaionaof  otgects;  uid  when  afterwards  remnabeied  as 
sueh,  they  seem  sbnnge  and  ineoBgnious.  Drydea's  poetical 
deseriptna  and  iastaaee  may  heta  relieve  the  weariness  of 
our  own  prose: — 

■DfMwncfbahiterlHdei  vliidi  bney  mlwi  t 
vriwB  MBiKh  TCMM         U*  hMb  intm, 
ODMif0aB4i  •  mAMjf  of  «4ui*Ml  AkMfc 
A  oovt  of  BoUan  «t  ft  piob  of  feAngi.' 

3.  There  beinff  no  arasations  in  sleep,  as  In  die  waking 
state,  to  biaak  w  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  the  assoeiations 
which  hata  been  at  aiqr  pravious  time  or  times  formed  be- 
tween these  ideas  have  win  uniuterrapted  play  when  we  are 
asleep  thaa  when  w«  are  awake.  Vihen  we  are  awalu,  <me 
idea  calls  up  anothn»  this  perhapsa  thud, ud  tbusa  toain  of 
ideas  is  eemmeneed,  when  of  a  sudden  we  see  some  object ; 
the  sensation  then  takes  pesseision  of  the  mind,  and  (in  the 
common  phrase)  the  attention  is  wHhdiawn  from  the  train 
of  ideas.  When  we  are  asleep  thb  cannot  faappm ;  and  aa 
associatiMi  between  any  two  ideas  has  to  give  way  only 
to  a  stronger  sasociation  between  one  of  thna  and  a  third. 

The  greats  oobereney,  than  if  thi^  were  made  by  us  whui 
awake,  of  speeches  ot  essays  which  we  believe  in  our 
dreams  that  we  speak  or  writ^  has  been  already  noticed. 

Thus  it  IS  that  we  often  go  through  a  repetition  in 
OKT  draans  with  oonsidenMy  greater  ease  tnan  we  can 
do  it  when  owakeu  Fcr  tlie  same  reason  again,  ideas 
rxem  to  na  ia  oar  diamna  of  lAidi  we  have  not  for  a 
vny  long  tfaae  baaa  eonsdons  when  awake,  and  which  we 
have  boMi  pathoaa  tuuhle,  vhsn  anxioua  to  do  so,  to  call 
up;  aad  &MM«  iioaaaia  ism  thiaHg^  irhieh  we  hare 


|wrhaps  wished  to  oomplele,  when  awake  nil  to  no  ponat^ 
inasmuch  as  the  assoeiatiow  between  the  seveial  pans  of 

ideas  in  the  trains  are  too  faint  to  bear  up  against  the  een- 
tinual  interruptions  of  sensations.  These  ideas  and  traias 
of  ideas  occurring  in  dreams,  which  we  are  unaUe  to  call 
up  when  we  are  awak^  are  said  to  hare  been  forgotten 
Ih.  Abererombie  gives  an  instance  of  a  genUemaa  who, 
having  been  something  of  a  Greek  scholar  in  his  woth, 
had  aftwwards  so  entirely  fiwgottea  the  language  that  he 
could  not  even  read  the  words*  but  who  ofmi  onMnl  of 
reading  Greek  works  which  he  had  used  at  eelism,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  imderstand  them.  (p.  3S4.)  Sir  Waltw 
Scott  relates  a  v^  extraordinary  drewta  of  this  kind  hk  his 
Notes  to 'The  Antiquary,' in  the  huA  edition  of  the  WavarWy 
Novels,  to  whioh  we  must  oontMil  ourselvoe  with  nfoiriag 
the  reader. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  same  revival  of  long-forgotten 
ideas  and  trains  of  ideas  takes  plaee  often  during  debriun, 
the  similarity  between  our  trams  in  which  state  and  our 
dreams  we  have  already  alluded  to.  A  very  lingular  instance 
of  such  revival  duriiw  delirium  is  related  by  Mr.  Cole 
ridge,  in  his  '  Biogn^bia  Litetaria'  .(vol.  i.  chap.  vLX 

To  this  head  is  to  be  reforred  armark  generally  made 
eoncwrniiig  fbeams^  that  the  mind  ssaroises  no  ewtnl  over 
the  ideas  which  compose  thsm,  er  (m  it  is  otherwise  oit> 
pressed)  that  the  mind  doM  not  exert  its  will  upon  them, 
aa  it  does  upon  ideas  composing  trains  in  the  waking  state. 
The  mind  is  not  diverted  ftom  the  traias  ideas  whieh 
pass  befim  it  hy  the  oecurrMiee  of  sensations ;  thus  it  need 
not  desire,  as  it  continually  does  in  the  waking  state,  to 
have  the  ideas  componng  IM  trains  rather  than  the  sensa- 
tions; and  thus  the  Ideaa  are  not  presented  to  it,  as  they 
eontinually  are  in  the  waking  state,  in  that  particular  com- 
bination which  is  called  denrt  qf  tkt  ideoM,  or  willing  <^ 
the  ideal.  This,  we  believe^  is  the  foil  mttent  to  wl^h  the 
roDwrk  oenceniing  the  absence  of  will  (as  it  ia  called)  evef 
ideas  in  dreams  is  true ;  though,  than  the  mawm  in  whieb 
it  is  expreosad,  it  sesms^  and  in^sd  it  is  fsnmlfy  inlander 
to  imply  much  mora. 

Whan  we  are  awake,  wo  are  said  to  will  bodily  aetioni^ 
and  to  will  mental  actions  or  idoM.  Now,  when  «•  are 
asleep,  we  will  bodily  actions  likewise ;  but  frcnn  the  man- 
n*r  in  which  the  body  ia  affected  during  sleep,  the  actions 
do  not  foUov  the  state  of  mind  called  iri4,  aa  they  da 
when  we  are  awake.  We  will  to  run  from  an  enemy  wht^ 
we  believe,  is  pursuing  us,  but  we  cannot  run ;  the  muscles 
are  so  affected  in  steep  that  their  action  doea  not  fi41ow  the 
state  of  mind  called  vtY/,  as  it  does  wheu  we  ore  awake. 
Evtfy  one  who  has  dreamed  must  have  experienced  such 
a  dream  aa  this,  and  nuat  ronember  the  foar  whioh  follows 
h.  But  the  eircumstoaoe  that  the  action  doea  net  follow 
by  no  meant  ajfeoto  the  axistoiee  of  the  state  tt  mind 
called  wiU  during  dreams;  and  in  deep  therefor^  as  in  the 
waking  slate,  we  will  bodily  actiaas.  Again,  aa  regwds 
mental  aetiona  or  ideas,  we  exert  ear  will  over  thes^  m  tho 
waking  stat^  etthor  by  atton^na  to  them,  or  Inr  endaavonrinf 
to  reoolleot  them,  and  in  no  other  way ;  snd  every  one  who 
has  dFeOmed  must  be  conscious  of  attentioB  to  traina  of  ideas 
during  his  dreams,  and  of  endeavours  to  reeellect  ideao. 
Thus  neither  as  regards  mental  actioas  is  then  aay  absence 
during  drsami  of  the  state  of  miod  called  will. 

Hie  only  diBcrenoe  in  respect  of  this  state  of  mind  be- 
tween dresjns  imd  waking  trains  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  in 
the  forma'  there  is  not  so  much  need  af  attention  to  the 
ideas  as  in  the  latter;  inasmuch  as  dreams  are  not  inter- 
rupted by  selualions,  as  an  IndMi  of  ideas  in  the  wdung  state. 

a.  Our  measure  ef  time  daring  dreams  appears  net  to 
coincide  with  that  in  the  waking  state.  Having  follen 
asleep  for  a  few  tnemmta,  we  behove  thai  we  go  Asougb. 
before  we  awake,  a  series  of  evento  whioh  womd  oeeupy, 
did  they  really  happen,  days  or  mmiths,  or  even  yean.  And 
the  same  takes  place  often,  when  a  ssnaation  occurs  to 
awake  us,  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  having  of  the 
sensation  and  the  waking.  Dr.  Abererombie  gites  the  fol- 
lowing instance,  which  will  serve  us  u  well  as  any  other 
for  illustration : — *  A  gentleman  dreamed  that  he  had  en 
listed  as  a  soldier,  joined  his  regiment,  deserted,  was  apnre- 
bended,  carried  back,  trisd,  omdcmned  to  be  shot,  and  at 
last  led  out  for  «bsonliop.  After  all  the  umal  preparations, 
a  gun  was  fired:  he  awnke  with  the  report,  and  found  that 
a  noise  in  on  adijoiiiittg  mom  had  both  pfodnced  the  draom 
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and  spoit  a  fortnight  in  America.  In  emborlung  on  his 
return,  he  fell  into  the  sea;  and  having  awaked  with  the 
flight,  discovered  that  he  had  not  been  asleep  above  ten 
minutes.* 

This  discrepancy  between  our  notions  of  time  when  we 
ace  asleep  and  when  we  are  awoke  may  be  rery  easily  ex- 
plained. The  idea  of  time  ia  onlv  an  idea  of  so  many  suc- 
oesnonB  of  erenta,  or  of  ideaa,  whether  cdled  up  by  these 
eveuta  ae  othnwiae.  On  Uwldng  back  fluou^  any  period 
of  our  mental  history,  if  we  remember  many  feelings  that 
have  succeeded  the  one  to  the  other,  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
long  time ;  if  few,  of  a  short  one.  Now  ideas  are  remem- 
bend  in  proportion  as  they  are  interesting  or  vivid.  In  the 
waking  state  and  in  sleep  the  same  ideas  would  pass  before 
the  mind  during  the  same  time ;  but  in  the  waking  state 
they  would  be  viewed  as  ideas  only,  and  the  greater  number 
would  not  be  remembered.  But  in  steep  they  are  believed  to 
be  sensations,  the  events  thought  of  are  believed  actually 
to  take  place,  and  the  ideas  thus  become  interesting  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  Looking  back 
through  these  ideas,  and  remembering  every  one  or  them, 
we  judge  the  time  during  which  they  have  passed  before 
tlu  mi^  to  have  been  a  long  time. 

4.  It  remains  to  apeak  of  the  absence  of  surfHTise  in 
dreams.  It  is  not  indeed  true  that  th&  feeling  of  surprise 
ia  altogether  absent  ftom  dreams,  as  is  generally  asserted ; 
while  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  absent,  and  in  which  its 
absence  is  thought  worthy  of  remark,  the  explanation  is 
simple.  In  our  dreams  we  believe  that  we  see  persons  who 
are  either  dead  or  in  a  distant  country,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised ;  we  believe  that  we  witness  events  which  happened 
a  very  long  time  ago,  and  we  are  not  surfnised.  Now  we 
have  the  ideas  of  me  persons  and  events,  and  we  have  not 
at  the  same  time  the  ideas  of  the  death  or  the  distant 
country  or  the  distant  time  at  which  the  event  took  place ; 
haviiw  the  ideas  <^  Uw  persons  and  events,  we  Iwlieve 
tluse  ideas,  has  bemidroady explained,  to  be  sensations ; 
and  as  ve  have  not,  t<^thar  with  the  apparent  sensations, 
the  ideas  of  the  death,  distant  countty,  &c,  we  have  no 
ideas  with  which  the  apparent  sensations  are  incongruous ; 
and  there  being  no  incongruity*  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
us.  We  think  of  the  persons  or  events,  as  we  might  think 
of  them  when  awake,  without  certain  additional  ideas; 
and  not  having  these  additional  ideas,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  seeing,  or  believing  that  we  see,  the  persons  or  events, 
any  more  than  we  should  be  surprised  at  seeing  (could  we 
by  po^ibility  do  so)  the  same  persons  or  events  when  we 
were  awake,  if  we  knew  not  that  the  person  had  died  or 
was  in  another  country,  or  that  the  event  was  one  of  history. 

This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  those  instances  in  whidi 
W6  do  ftel  surprise.  The  idea  of  a  person  or  event  believed 
to  he  seen  may  call  up  any  of  tm  addition^  ideas  that 
have  before  been  absent.  We  bdieve  that  we  see  a  person, 
and  we  then  think  of  his  death ;  we  are  immediately  sur- 
]ffised ;  and  we  dream  that  we  are  dreaming.  Every  one 
who  has  dreamed  must  have  experienced  such  a  dream  as  this. 

n.  This  second  part  of  the  article  was  to  contain  so  much  ' 
of  the  little  that  is  known  concerning  the  state  of  the  body 
in  sleep  as  is  relevant  to  the  subject  of  dreams. 

The  organs  of  the  five  external  senses  are  so  affected  by 
sleep,  that  the  sensations  which  respectively  pertain  to  them 
are  eijther  not  felt  at  all,  or  are  felt  very  much  less  ojFten, 
and  yen  much  less,  than  when  we  are  awake,  and  even 
when  ther  are  felt  they  generally  awake  us.  But  of  this 
we  have  uready  spoken. 

We  have  also  spoken  of  the  effects  of  sensations  of  bodily 
pain  and  of  internal  sensatuna  on  dreams.  The  manner  in 
which  sickness,  through  the  medium  of  internal  sensations, 
intensifies  dreams,  is  fiimiliar  to  every  one. 

It  is  a  question  whether  sleep  operates  on  the  mind  as 
well  as  on  the  body ;  whether,  while  it  suspends  the  action 
of  the  body,  it  also,  either  through  the  body  or  otherwise, 
suspends  the  action  of  the  mind.  This  ia  a  question  on 
which  we  cannot  speak  positively,  and  on  which  our  opi- 
nion can  be  determined  only  by  the  greider  pnAabiUtif  of 
the  one  side  or  of  the  other. 

Some  writers  aasert  that  we  do  not  alwa^  dream 
when  we  are  asleep.  They  say  that  the  proper  effect  of 
sleep  is  to  suspena  the  action  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  body,  and  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  dream,  sleep 
is  impaired.  They  nieak  of  two  kinds  of  sleep,  the  one  in 
iriiieh  we  do  not  draam,  and  whidi  th^  call  perfect 
rieqt;  the  otbar«  in  whiah  ws  dnom,  and  iriiich  they 


call  imperfect.  One  of  these  writers  is  Mr.  T  ocke,  who  has 
expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  during  deep  wa 
do  not  always  •  think ;  his  arguments  in  l^vour  of  tho 
opinion  being,  that  all  of  us  are  conscious  of  having  no 
dreams  during  a  considerable  pcntion  of  the  time  that  we 
sleep,  that  some  persons  even  do  not  dream  at  all,  and  that 
a  supposition  tiiot  th»  dreams  are  fb^otten  almost  the  very 
moment  after  they  have  taken  place  is  absurd.  (£nay  or 
^  Evmm  UndertUmding,  %  i  see.  ii.)  If  however  we  do 
not  dream  al^w^>  how  is  tho  buiinning  of  our  dreams  ac- 
counted for?  The  mind  is.  on  this  suppositun,  at  a  par- 
ticular period  of  sleep,  void  of  ideas ;  an  idea  suddenly 
enters  it,  and  dreaming  begins.  Now  the  idea  was'  not 
called  up  by  an  idea  antecedent  to  it,  for  antecedently  there 
was  no  idea  in  the  mind.  How  then  did  it  come  to  enter 
the  mind?  This  consideration  appears  to  us  adequate  to 
set  the  question  at  rest  as  to  whether  we  dream  always  or  not. 

Dreaming  always,  we  may  remember  or  forget  our 
dreams  according  to  whethra  our  sleep  is  deep  or  slight, 
and  remember  them  in  proportion  as  it  is  not  deep. 
One  part  of  the  same  fit  of  sleep  is  more  intense  tfaaa 
another ;  tlw  dreamer  remembers  the  dreams  of  this  lost 
port;  but  fbrgets  those  of  the  first;  as  regards  which  it  is  the 
same  as  if  he  had  not  dreamt  atalL  In  one  state  of  health 
the  same  person  has  a  greater  amount  of  deep  sleep  than 
in  anothor;  he  in  consi^ucnce  remembers  his  areams 
better,  or  (as  he  would  most  probably  express  it)  he  dreams 
more  in  the  second  state  of  health  than  in  the  &st  Again, 
one  person's  bodily  constitution  is  such  as  to  make  his  sleep 
generally  more  intense  than  that  of  another  person,  and  in 
consequence  he  is  less  of  a  dreamer.  There  have  been 
instances  of  persons  who  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
dreamed,  and  of  others  who  have  not  remembered  any  dreams 
until  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 

III.  As  regards  the  instances  of  dreams  which  we  propose 
to  relate,  there  are  three  possible  cases ;  they  are  either  un- 
true, or  true  and  explainable  by  oMiuary  or  natural  means, 
or  else  true  and  not  so  explainable,  and  therefore  (in  the 
common  phrase)  aupernaturoL  Now  these  instances  are 
so  far  authenticated,  that  we  are  not  authorised  altogether 
to  discredit  them.  Not  discrediting  them,  we  are  yet 
unable  to  explain  them  by  the  ordinary  means;  thoi^h  it 
is  possible,  certainly,,  that  as  the  dreams  and  their  attendant 
circumstances  oome  to  us,  there  may  be  both  some  exag- 
geration in  the  dreams  themselves,  and  some  omission  of  in- 
cidents previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  dreams  which 
might  help  to  explain  the  attendant  circumstances.  On  • 
the  other  hand,  the  instances  (and  we  are  about  to  give 
merely  a  selection)  are  numerous.  And  again,  there  is 
another  set  of  incidents,  also  weU  authenticated,  which,  like 
these  instances  of  dxwua,  vn,  if  we  believe  them  as  tbmr 
ore  related,  unsusceptibte  of  exploaotiim  by  mdinary  or 
natural  means.  We  refer  to  the  many  stories  told  of  the 
appearance  of  persons,  at  the  moment  of  death,  to  friends  or 
relations  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  death  takes 
place.  Now  these  inddenta  pave  the  way  to  some  extent 
fcff  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  character  of  such  dreams  as 
we  are  about  to  relate.  If  these  incidents  are  believed  to 
be  supernatural,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
also  be  supernatural  dreams.  We  must  observe  however 
that  in  calling  either  the  incidents  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred or  the  areams  supernatural,  we  mean  no  more  than 
that  they  cannot  be  explained  by  natural  means.  We 
cannot  say  how  they  were  Ixought  about ;  neither  can  we 
say,  looking  at  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
they  happened  and  the  particular  persons  to  whom  they 
happened,  why  they  were  brought  about. 

The  first  instance  that  we  give  is  of  a  dream  which  oc- 
curred to  a  gentleman  now  alive,  and  which  was  redated 
by  him  to  members  of  his  family  who  are  also  now  alive, 
and  to  other  persons,  on  the  day  after  he  dreamt  it,  and 
before  the  event  which  he  seems  to  have  foreseen  in  his 
dream  was  known.  We  extract  the  account  of  the  dream, 
making  some  immaterial  alterations,  from  a  book  called 
the  '  Itoyal  Book  of  Dreams,'  in  which  it  is  given  with  tb« 
greatest  particularity.  '-In  the  night  of  the  llth  of  May, 
tSl2,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Scorrior  House,  near  Redruth,  in 
Cornwall,  awoke  bis  wife,  and,  exceedingly  agitated,  told 
her  that  he  hod  dreamt  that  he  was  in  the  lobl^  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  man  shoot  with  a  pistol  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  entered  the  loMiy,  who  was  oaid 
to  be  the  chancellor;  to  which  Mn^W.  i^^Hf  that  it  was 
only  a  dream,  and  n&meim»MvBau  &&wu»f  as  soon 
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u  ha  could.  He  did  10 ;  but  aluuiljr  aAer  he  again  awoke 
lier,  aod  said  that  ha  had,  a  second  time*  had  the  same 
dreaiB.  The  nme  vision  vaa  repeated  a  third  time;  on 
which,  notwithatending  lus  wife's  entreaties  that  he  would 
lie  quiet  and  endeavour  to  forget  it,  he  arose  (then  between 
one  and  two  o'clock)  and  dressed  himself.  At  breakfast 
the  dreams  were  the  sole  subject  of  conversation ;  and  in 
the  forenoon  Mr.  W.  went  to  Falmouth,  where  be  related 
the  puticulais  of  them  to  all  of  his  acquaintance  that  he 
met.  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Tncker,  of  Trematon 
Cabile,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  W., 
vent  to  Scornor  House  on  a  visit.  Mr.  W.  related  to  Mr. 
T.  the  circumstance  of  his  dreams ;  on  which  Mr.  T.  ob- 
lerred  that  it  would  do  very  well  for  a  dream  to  have  the 
duneellor  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
be  would  not  be  found  there  in  reality.  Mr.  T.  then  asked 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  upeared  to  be,  when  Mr.  "W.  de- 
idibed  him  minutely.  Mr.  T.  replied,  **  Your  description 
is  not  at  all  that  of  tiie  chancellor,  but  is  ven^  exactly  that 
of  Hr.  Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.*  He 
then  inquired  whether  Mr.  W.  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  never  seen  him,  nor  had  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  him ;  and  further,  that  he  had  ne\-er 
be«D  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  Ufe.  At  this  moment 
ihey  beard  a  horse  gallop  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  and 
immediately  after  a  son  of  Mr.  Williams  entered,  the  room, 
and  said  that  he  had  galloped  out  from  Truro,  having  seen 
a  gentleDoan  there  who  had  come  by  that  evening's  mail 
from  town,  and  who  had  been  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
itf  Coinmons  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  when  a  man  called 
Bellingham  had  shot  Mr.  Perceval.  After  the  astonish- 
meat  which  thia  intelligenoe  created  had  a  little  subsided, 
Kr.  W.  desoribed  most  minutely  the  utpearanoe  and  dresa 
of  the  man  that  he  saw  in  his  dream  wM  the  pistol  at  the 
clioncellor,  as  also  of  the  chancellor.  About  six  weeks 
after,  Mr.  W.  having  buainees  in  town,  went,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  he  had  ne^'er  before  been.  Immediately 
that  he  came  to  the  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  lobby,  he 
uid,  "  This  place  is  as  distinctly  within  my  recollection,  in 
mj  dream,  la  any  room  in  my  house and  he  made  the 
lame  observation  when  he  entered  tlie  lobby.    He  then 

inted  out  the  exact  spot  where  Bellingham  stood  when 

fired,  ana  which  Mr.  Perceval  had  reached  when  he  was 
struck  by  the  ball,  where  he  fell.  The  dresa  both  of  Mr. 
Percenl  and  Bellingham  agreed  with  the  description  given 
by  Mr.  W,.  even  to  the  moat  minute  partieuMn.*  Thia 
dream  is  reUted  also  by  Dr.  Aheicrombie  (p.  300),  with  a 
sUgbt  nriaticHi  aa  to  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
dream  and  the  announcement  of  the  event;  and  with  some 
additional  circumstances. 

The  two  following  are  among  many  instances  mentioned 
bvDr.Abercrombic,  who  vouches  for  their  truth.  A  Scotch 
clergymao.  who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  dreamt  one  night, 
vhile  on  a  visit  in  that  town,  that  he  saw  a  fire,  and  one 
of  hia  children  in  the  midst  of  it  On  awaking,  he  instantly 
got  up  and  returned  home  with  the  greatest  speed.  He 
£>und  his  bouse  on  fire,  and  was  just  in  time  to  assist  in 
laviiig  one  of  his  children,  who  in  the  alarm  had  been  left  in 
a  place  of  danger.  Two  siatos  had  been  fbr  some  days 
atieodiiig  a  sick  brodier,  and  one  of  them  had  borrowed  a 
vatch  from  a  friend,  her  own  he^  under  repair.  The  sisters 
v«re  sleeping  together  in  a  room  communicatinK  with  that 
of  their  brother,  when  the  elder  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  agi- 
lation,  and  roused  the  other  to  tell  her  that  she  had  had  a 
frightful  dream.  *  I  dreamt,'  she  said,  '  that  Mary's  watch 
stopped ;  and  that  when  I.  told  you  of  the  circumstance, 
you  replied,  "  Much  worse  than  that  has  happened ;  for 

 i  breath  has  stopped  also," '~— naming  their  sick 

Itiotfaer.  The  watch,  however,  was  found  to  be  going  cor- 
nctly,  and  the  brother  was  sleeping  quietly,  ^e  dream 
''ctiRed  the  next  nipht;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
one  of  tbe  suters  havmg  occasion  to  seal  a  note,  went  to 
get  the  watch  from  a  writing-desk,  in  which  she  had  de- 
ptailed  it,  when  ahe  found  that  it  had  stopped.  She  rushed 
into  her  brother's  room  in  ahurm,  remembering  the  dream, 
and  bund  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of 
suffbcatioD,  and  had  expired.  (Abercromlne's  Intettedual 
Powers,  pp.  289-302.) 

The  following  ia  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  copy  of 
Cotton's  Concordance,  belonging  to  a  firiend  of  the  writer  of 
thtt  article.  Its  circumstantial  manner  of  narration  entitles 
It  to  beUef ;  and  the  prediction  of  tbe  hdieadinK  of  Charles 
P  C  No.  M»  . 


I.  and  of  the  fire  to  the  old  woman  is  no  more  extntnd^ 
nary  than  that  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pmeval  to  a  gentle^ 
man  who  had  never  seen  him,  and  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected wiUi  him.  It  is  signed  Richard  Fiennei^  to 
whom,  it  ia  to  be  presumed,  the  Concordanoe  once  be* 
longed;  and  it  is  dated  September  14th,  1666,  the  year  of 
the  fire  of  London.  '  In  the  yeare  1 653,  on  the  26th  day  of 
May,  Mr.  Fortescue  of  Ware,  in  tbe  county  of  Devon,  a 
person  of  greate  honoure  and  sobriety,  told  me  at  Heuiton 
ni  the  sain  county,  in  the  presence  of  my  nephew.  Roll,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  quality,  that  there  was  a  woman  of  his 
knowledge,  that  was  then  living,  that  many  yeares  before 
the  warrea  had  a  vision  of  them,  and  of  the  king's  beliead- 
ing,  and  amongst  many  other  particulars,  of  tlie  destruction 
of  London.  This  I  writt  down  in  my  Almanack  for  the 
yeare  1653,  the  same  day  it  was  told  me  with  AverUU  Deut 
under  it ;  but  it  hath  pleased  God  that  for  our  sinne  Lon- 
don is  alUoe  now  consumed.  I  pray  God  we  may  all  receive 
instruction  by  it* 

We  shall  conclude  tbese  instances  with  an  account  of 
two  concurrent  dreams  furnished  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  which 
were  not  like  those  we  have  already  given,  followed  by  the 
event  on  which  they  are  said  to  have  turned,  but  of  which 
the  coincidence  is  very  extraordinary.  *  A  young  man, 
who  was  at  an  academy  a  hundred  miles  from  home,  dreamt 
that  he  went  to  his  Other's  house  in  the  night  tried  the 
front-door,  but  found  it  locked;  got  in  by  a  back-door,  and, 
finding  nobody  out  of  bed,  went  directly  to  the  bed-room  of 
his  parents.  He  then  said  to  his  mother,  whom  he  found 
awake,  **  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  journey  and  am  come 
to  bid  you  good  bye."  On  mia,  she  answwad  under  much 
agitation,  "  Oh  dear  son,  thou  art  dead!"  He  inataoUy 
awoke^  and  thought  no  more  of  his  dream,  until  a  fow  days 
after,  he  reoeivea  a  letter  from  his  father,  inquiring  very 
anxiously  after  his  health,  in -consequence  of  a  frightful 
dream  his  mother  had  on  the  same  night  in  which  the 
dream  now  mentioned  occurred  to  him.  She  dreamt  that 
she  heard  some  one  attempt  to  open  the  ftont-door,  then  go 
to  the  back-door,  and  at  last  come  into  her  bed-room.  She 
then  saw  it  was  her  son,  who  came  to  tbe  side  of  her  bed, 
and  said,  "  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  journey  and  I  am 
come  to  bid  you  good  bye ; '  on  which  she  exidaimed, "  Oh 
dear  son,  thou  art  dead  I"  But  nothing  unusual  luppened 
to  either  of  the  parties.'   (p.  293.) 

Instances  of  such  dreams  as  these  have  been  related  in  all 
times.  Thedzeam  of  CsBsar's  wif<^  Calpumia,  the  night  before 
tiie  assassination  (Sueton.  Cmtatt  81),  is  such  an  instance. 

There  are  many  dreams  recorded  both  in  the  Old  and  tin 
New  TestamMit,  which,  togotlier  with  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, rest  on  very  strong  historical  evidence,  resembling 
the  instances  occurring  in  what  is  called  pro&ne  history; 
and  a  supernatural  agency  being  admitted  in  them,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist  also  in  other  instances 
of  dreams.  For  when  once  we  allow  the  inadequacy  of 
natural  means  for  the  explanation  of  a  particular  phenome- 
non, we  cannot  stop  where  we  please,  and  say  tiiere  is  a 
reason  why  supernatural  causes  should  have  operated  in 
this  case,  but  there  is  none  why  they  should  have  operated 
in  that  In  speaking  of 'supernatural  causes  or  of  super- 
natural ageni^,  phrases  to  which  we  attach  no  definite  posi- 
tive meaning  and  which  we  can  only  explain  natively, 
we  confess  our  inability  to  account  for  the  mannor  m  wbien 
an  event  or  events  came  to  pass ;  and  if  unable  to  account 
for  the  manner,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  explain 
tl^e  reason  of  the  occurrence. 

The  supernatural  interpositions  to  which,  in  our  diffi- 
culty, we  resort  for  aid,  must  if  they  exist  be  determined 
by  general  laws,  which  in  the  course  of  time  if  either 
may  or  may  not  be  given  to  men  to  know.  At  present 
we  see  only  the  particular  interpositions,  particular  events 
belonging  to  another  system,  wnich  we  call  supernatural, 
which  is  governed,  however,  doubtless,  like  our  own  or  the 
natural  system,  by  general  laws,  and  which  moves  i>erhaps 
co-ordinately  with  this  to  a  common  end;  and  knowing  not 
the  laws  of  that  system,  nor  the  connexion  between  it  and 
our  own.  we  can  do  no  more  at  present  than  record  the 
particular  instances.  It  is  certainly  not  philosiqihical  to 
refer  each  particular  interposition  to  a  particular  providence, 
aa  is  done  by  Bishop  Bull  in  his  sermon  conoemtog  tha 
*  Hdy  Office  of  Angela;*  but  in  an  admission  of  our  own 
ignorance,  combinea  with  an  opinion  that  the>  interposi- 
tions  (as  they  are  called)  are  regulated  by  aeguaX  wmk 

there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  o^^^i^g^^^CJOg  [e 
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Manj  dreanu  vbicfa  We  in  fitnoer  times  beoi  aoaountied 
mipmiatunl,  as  revealing  hcte  and  truths  of  science,  may 
doubttesB  be  explained  by  means  within  our  own  knowledge. 
We  have  ^wksii  of  Franklin's  belief  in  revelations  made 
to  him  duiii^  dreuns  concerning  political  erents,  and  have 
given  a  natiual  explanation  their  rerelationi.  lie  dream 
which  is  related  in  Sir  Walter  Boott's  Notes  to  AnH- 
QHorsr  vrould,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  formerly  been  con- 
ndeied  supernatural. 

There  are  several  instances  of  dreams,  similar  to  those  re- 
lated of  himself  by  Frauklin  and  that  related  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  given  by  Henry  More  in  his  *  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.*(ii.  16,)  all  of  which  may  be  explained  similarly; 
as,  fbr  instance,  the  Aream  of  Avenzoar  Albumaron,  an 
Arabian  physician,  to  whom  his  lately  deceased  friend 
suggested  in  his  sleep  'a  voy  soverain  medicine  for  his 
sore  eyes.'  Indeed  all  dreams  of  the  appearance  of 
ghosts,  where  Uiey  are  believed  to  relate  what  may  have 
been  before  known  to  ibe  dreamer,  may  be  explained  by  the 
two  dreumstance^  that  ideas  in  dreams  are  taken  fbr  sen- 
sations, and  that  trains  of  ideas  associated  together  are  not 
liable  to  be  intarmpted  by  sensatiiHis,  as  they  are  in  sleep. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  very  happily  observed  that,  in  the  cases 
where  ghosts  are  believed  to  appear  in  dreams,  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  person  to  whom  the  ghost  belongs  as  being  in 
the  room  in  which  we  onrselves  are  sleeping  ;  and  fiirtner, 
that  such  ghosts  always  appear  in  a  half  waking  state,  when 
*  the  impressions  of  toe  bed.  curtains,  room,  &c.,  ree^ved 
by  the  eyes  in  the  half  moments  of  their  opening,  blend 
with,  and  give  vividness  and  appropriate  distance  to,  the 
dream  image,  which  returns  when  they  close  again.'  {Lite- 
Tory  Sematm,  vol.  i.  p.  202.) 

There  is  a  hmg  *  Essay  on  the  Phenomenon  of  Dream- 
ing:' hi  Baxter's  '  Inqniry  into  the  Natnre  the  Human 
Soul the  dneet  of  which  is  to  prove  tihat  dreams  are 
brought  about  oy  the  a^ent^  of  tpiiitik  Howevw  fenafkil 
u  this  object,  the  esaa^  is  valuable,  as  eontainingmanyftets 
and  displaying  much  ingenuity. 

The  theory  of  dreams  is  treated  brieflv  in  Dr.  Hartley's 
work,  in  Hr.  Stewart's  *  Philosophy  of  toe  Human  Mind* 
(vol.  i.  chap.  8),  in  which,  however,  but  little  is  done  to- 
wards the  elucidBtion  of  the  subject;  and  in  Dr.  Beattie's 
'  Dissertations.'  (Lond.  1783,  4to).  Dr.  Abercrombie's  and 
Mr.  Macnish's  works  are  v^uable  for  nothing  else  than 
the  instances  which  Ihey  ftimish.  There  is  an  article,  oeea- 
sioned  by  Mr.  Macnish's  book,  and  written  by  Sir  William 
MoleswMllv  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  London  Review,' 
which  shows  grest  meti^ysical  acumen,  and  from  which 
the  reader  wiu  derive  miuh  instnietkm. 

Tbe  weriu  ei  Anstotie  eontain  a  dunt  treatise  on  dreams 
(mpl  taniwvimwy;  and  msOT-raluid)!*  observatiras,  as  well 
as  ftaeies,  are  scattered  Orough  the  poem  of  lAicretius. 
Tbss^  is  also  extant,  in  Greek,  a  woik  on  dreams  by 
ARTnnoOMU,  besides  the  Oneirochtikon  of  Astrampeyehus, 
and  that  attributed  to  Nieephoras.  a  patriarcji  of  Constan- 
^ople.  

DllKNTHE,  a  smaB  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Gronii^ett,  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  south  by  Overyssel,  and 
OB  the  west  by  Overyssel  and  Friesland.  Drenthe  lies  be- 
tween 52"  35'  and  63°  12'  N.  lat,  and  between  6"  and  7" 
S.  len^  Its  extronelcngth  from  north  to  soutii  is  41  Bng- 
lish  BUlw,  and  its  greatest  breadth  S9  miles.  The  sott  of 
the  provinoe  is  in  enwcal  pew  in  quali^,  cempru^al^e 
proportion  of  marsh-land  and  of  sandy  wastes.  There  are 
axUy  tiuee  tovnerequirii^r mention*  viz.:  Assen,  the cwi- 
tal,  MtmtUt,  and  Koevoraen.  Assen  is  about  S2  mites 
south  of  the  town  of  Groningen ;  the  population  in  1814 
•moonted  to  1175  soub,  and  at  present  is  about  1900. 
Mq^It,  which  is  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  province, 
is  more  populous,  and  contains  sAwut  S540  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  m  weaving  canvass.  Koevor- 
den,  situated  on  the  small  river  As,  in  52°  41'  N.  lat.  and 
8*  4S'  B.  long.,  stands  in  a  morass.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
strength,  bemg  considered  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Coehom 
ud  me  key  to  the  ptovinees  of  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and 
Fkiedand.  It  was  besieged  in  1672  by  the  bishop  of  Mun- 
sm,  and  taken  by  him  nuonch  the  tiea^Mtry  of  the  govw- 
mr;  Wl  it  was  soon  efter  ntsken  by  Ae  Dutch.  The  popn- 
latien  is  about  3SM.  In  the  statistical  ^blications  of  Ae 
Dutch  government  Drenthe  is  for  most  purposes  in- 
ohtded  with  the  a^oininc  province  of  Groningen,  so  tiiat 
itif  not  poaAlete  sfltarwv.deliflBorthatnatBXe.  The 


population  of  the  entite  province  Is  about  50,000.  [Kam- 

PKN,  &c] 

DRESDBN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  (in 
the  circle  of  Meissen),  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  in  51°  B'  N.  Ut,  and  13°  34'  E.  long.,  at  an  eleva- 
tiimof  about  410  feetabove  the  levrtofthe  sea:  it  is  eaui- 
distant  flnm  Frankfort  and  Hambui^,  Vienna  and  Mu- 
nidi,  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  fine  plain 
in  which  it  stands  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  emi- 
nences which  belong  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland  and  are 
mostly  crowned  with  vin^ards  and  gardens:  on  the  south 
and  south-west  there  are  similar  elevations,  which  are  the 
terminatiou  of  the  Erzgebirge  or  Ore-mountains  of  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  on  this  side.  Westward  lies  the  beautifully 
romantic  'vale  of  rocks,'  or  'Plauische  (Srund,'  through 
which  the  Weiseritz  flows  befive  it  traverses  part  of 
Dresden  and  foils  into  the  Elbe.  On  the  north-western 
side  of  the  city  the  Elbe  winds  round  an  enclosure  pluited 
with  avenura  of  trees,  and  on  the  north  the  distance  is 
bounded  by  a  succession  of  hills,  in  general  covered  with 
firs  and  pines.  Thou^  Dresden  does  not  rank  among  the 
kigest.  It  is  certainly  one  of  ttw  most  agreeable  tai  inte- 
resting capitals  in  Europe,  and  well  des^es  the  appellatioi 
of  the  *<3crman  Florence.'  It  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  Dresden  Proper,  or  the 
'AltStadt'  (Old  Town,)  witii  its  three  suburbs,  and  the 
'  Friedrichs-stadt,'  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Weis- 
eritz :  these  two  quarters  form  by  iar  the  latger  pmrtion  of 
the  city,  and  are  di^oined  from  the  third,  or  the  '  Neu- 
stadt'  Q^GV  Town,)  by  the  Elbe,  which  is  here  480  feet  in 
breadth.  In  continuation  of  the  New  Town,  there  are 
some  later  ereotionB,  called  the  'Neue  Anbau,'  or  new 
buildines,  which  form  a  kind  ef  suburb  to  it.  The  space 
gained  l)y  levelling  the  fortifications  in  the  years  1810  and 
1817  has  bewi  i4;)propriated  to  gardens,  promenades,  and 
buOdfaig. 

Dresden  contains  altogether  1 1  gates  or  mtnnces,  27 
public  squares,  14fi  streets,  and  20  ohorches  and  chapels, 
viz.  13  for  Lutherans,  1  for  Reformed  Lutiwrans*  and  6  for 
Roman  Catholics ;  besides  5  synagogues.  The  population 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  was  inconsidetable:,  as  the 
average  births  from  1617  to  1725  did  not  exceed  500  yearly: 
at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  however  they  rose  to 
1950,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  fell  to  1600. 
After  the  year  1615  they  increased  a^n  to  1600,  and  in 
1830  had  reached  2000.  In  1B83-1834  the  average  of  births 
was  2108,  and  of  deaths  2093.  In  1813  the  Dumbw  of  inha- 
Utants  was  41,218;  in  1831  it  was  63,979;  ud  at  presentit 
is  upwards  of  66,000.  Of  tius  number  about  4M0  are  Roman 
Oatnolies.  and- BOO  Jews:  tlu  mudnder  are  Protestants. 
The  houses,  m  number  aho<it  3000,  are  prineipaUy  built  of 
I^ma  freestone^  end  in  gvnerol  ve  from  five  to  six  stories 
in  height- 

The  old  town,  sometimes  ealkd  Old  Dresdoi,  has  four 
squares  and  41  streets.  Hie  most  interesting  structure  in 
tiiis  quarter  is  the  royal  palace,  1300  paces  in  circuit,  which 
foces  the  west  side  of  the  bridge:  it  is  sn  uregular  buildin); 
in  the  Gottiic  style,  embellished  with  a  church,  <n4iich  has 
the  highest  tower  and  steeple  in  the  town.  The  chief  parts 
of  this  edifice  are  the  royal  audience  chamber,  the  Roman 
C!a&olic  church,  called  a  chapel,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Rubens  and  Mengs,  the  chamber  of  ceremony  (pracht- 
zimmer)  on  the  second  floor,  the  porcdatn-cabinet,  the  walls 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  poroeLaint  the  Propoution- 
Saal  (Imn  of  propositions),  in  which  ^e  sesnons  of  the 
Saxon  legislature  are  opened,  the  royal  libraiy,  the  hall  of 
audience,  with  a  splenifid  ceUing  painted  by  Sylvester,  and 
the  parade-diamber,  with  paintings  by  the  same  master. 
The  celebrated  Griine-Gewolbe  (green  vault)  opens  upcm 
the  palaco-yatd,  and  contains  a  oostly  collection  of  preeiaus  ; 
stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  art  in  gtdd,  sBver,  amber,  and 
ivory,  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  the  painting  of  which  is 
green,  and  the  wells  are  deeomted  wrth  mirrors  laid  into 
ompartmMits  of  marble  utd  serpentine  stone.  This  col- 
lection* which  Was  begun  hf  King  At^ustus,  uid  has  been 
gradu^l^  increased  hj  his  successors,  is  estimated  at  nearly 
one  million  sterling  in  value,  dose  to  tibte  palace  are  the 
chancery  building,  the  deposittHy  for  Uie  national  archives, 
and  the  Stallgebaude  (mews)^  m  which  there  are  four  noble 
oolleBiions  in  art,  nsnely,  the  snnoury,  the  gallery  of  arms, 
the  cdiinet  of  casts  and  mod^  and  the  pielxue  gallny. 
The  anneiny  eentetns  inwards /o^MfMOspeeimens  of  a^  i 
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OonBU  tantory ;  the  galluy  of  arms,  a  hall  one  hundred 
paces  in  Imgth,  eompnses  300O  speeunens  of  antient  and 
modsm  VOM,  muons  used  in  fauntii^  &o. ;  the  cabinet 
<tf  easts  was  formed  by  Raphael  Mengs.  purchased  by  tlw 
late  kbig^  and  enlarged  by  oasts  mouldea  by  Bianocmi  of 
RcKn&  The  pieture  nllery,  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building,  is  ootoposed  of  the  outer  gallery,  vUofa  runs  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  BtaUgelnude,  the  inner  gaUerr  towards 
the  yard,  and  the  Pastall-cabinet  The  outer  gallwy  cxm- 
tsioB  above  iOO  paintiiws  of  the  Flemish  school,  80  of  the 
Indian,  and  many  of  the  French  and  German:  the  inner 
gallery  is  oocupied  by  SS6  specimens  of  the  Italian  school ; 
and  the  Past«il-eabinet  comprises  150  paintings  of  various 
masters.  Near  this  building  stands  the  Palace  of  Princes, 
in  vhicb  are  a  handsome  cuapel,  a  gallery  of  portraits  of 
priDces  of  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  lines,aporeelun  cabinet, 
ahlnraiy  of  1 0,00ft  Tolumea,  and  cabinet  taengtaTii^  It  is 
the  reaidaneo  of  the  oo-ngen^  Prineo  John.  A  oonnd 
way  leads  from  this  palace  to  the  opeia-hotu^  ndien  there 
is  spue  on  the  stage  fbr  500  perframsn,  and  in  the  house 
itsdf  for  8000  spectators.  Ihe  square  a^juning  it  is  osUed 
the  Zwinger ;  three  sides  of  it  are  oocupied  by  six  pavilions 
oonneetea  by  a  gallery  (MM  stwy  high;  the  quadrant  con- 
tains  fbur  fountains  and  three  nundred  orange  trees.  The 
six  pavilions,  vhich  ans  prcAisely  ornamented,  contain  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  consisting  of  four  galleries  and 
six  salooiu ;  a  cabinet  of  engraving)^  comprising  200,000 
plates  and  upwards,  arranged  in  twerve  classiea ;  a  collection 
of  mathematioal  and  pmloeophical  instruments ;  a  col- 
lection of  -works  of  art  in  ivory,  alabaster,  silver,  iron, 
wood,  &0.;  a  ehamber  of  models  useftd  in  hj^dn^raphy, 
miliiary  aiohitBetnre,  See.;  and  a'Busoattuieaiis 

oUttnet. 

The  other  bniMings  <tf  note  m  the  Old  Town  are  the 
Bruhl  Palace,  at  present  the  rsiidaice  of  one  of  the  royal 
&mity.  It  is  the  principal  depository  for  the  Meissen  china ; 
and  behind  it  are  spacious  gardens  and  grounds,  oommsnd- 
iog  delightful  views  of  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  sur- 
nundins  scenery.   Immediately  «4iaoent  are  the  hall,  in 
which  there  is  an  annual  nhibition  of  the  productions  of 
Saxon  artists;  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scluiol  of  Design, 
and  the  Gallery  of  Duplicates,  in  which  there  are  260  paint- 
ings for  which  there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  Cheat 
Gallery,  and  the  celebrated  tapestries  worked  after  Raphael's 
designs.   On  one  side  of  the  square  of  St.  Mary's  church  is 
the  Mint ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  Arsen^  irtueh  contains  a 
valuable  collection  itf  every  kindof  aima,andin  oneof  the 
apartmoits,  the  pOTtraito  of  sU  the  Saxon  sovecaigitt  flom 
Mauriee  to  the  praittit  times.  Fadi^  the  Anoial  stands 
the  AcademW  Building,  now  nsed  fbr  a  medical  and 
surgical  sduwl ;  below  it  there  is  a  subterraneous  hall  de- 
cx>rated  with  paintings  by  Francisco  Casanova.   In  the 
Piroa  Street  is  the  House^f  Assembly,  a  building  of  two 
Btoriee,  where  the  states  hold  their  sittings  and  committees. 
The  only  handsome  square  in  the  Old  Town  is  the  Old 
Market  Place,  of  whicn  the  town-hall  is  the  great  oma- 
menL   In  this  direction  lie  also  the  royal  mansion  and 
garden,  now  a  botanical  garden.  New  Poet-Office,  Kauf- 
halle  C^rwim*  Hall),  with  its  colonnade,  Treasiuy,  German 
theatne,  two  royal  villas,  with  floe  gardens  and  ehapel%  the 
Obeervatauy  and  nounds  attached,  iba  Mem  and  Riding 
School.  Milten  HospitBl  and  gardens,  and  the  Orphan 
Asylum  and  (aureh.  Tba  most  remarkable  ciuinhes  in 
the  ddTmn  arsi  StMuy's,  built  in  17S«,  after  the  model 
of  SL  FMw^atRome;  the  Chureh  of  the  Cross,  aparat- 
lelogtam,  with  a  steeple  809  fbet  in  height  oootaining  three 
tiers  of  ecdmnui ;  the  Fkotestant  church  of  St  Sophia,  an 
irregulu  structure  erected  in  1361 ;  and  the  RcHoaan  Ca- 
tholic ebapd  or  church  of  the  court,  b^n  in  1751  by 
Gaetano  Chiavero,  on  which  more  than  30,000/.  have  been 
expended.  This  chapel  is  connected  with  the  royal  palace, 
has  two  side  ehnrchee,  uid  a  pyramidtoally  disposed  steeple, 
with  three  tiers  {rfeolumns,  in  all  308  feet  nirit,  and  contains 
^  vanlte  for  the  royal  ftumily,  besides  a  multitude  of  painu 
inp!s,  statues,  monuments,  carvings,  altars,  &c. 

Three  suburbs  an  oonneeted  with  the  Old  Town  by 
means  of  asmany  amnues;  the  Pima,  See  or  Dol^  and 
Wildsnif  subnrbe.  flnt  at  thes^  whidi  extends  ftam 
the  hankftof  the  Sfte  to  ii»  lUidis  brook,  has  a  long  street, 
in  which  Is  tlM  nahoe  wlme  the  irnsent  king  usually  re- 
sides, with  delightftil  gronnds  attaebedto  it.  Tlw  Botanical 
Oiidra,  beloi^iw  to  ^  Medical  School,  is  dose  adjoin- 
iagi  and  Vkmm  Uauziia^  ATmaOk  od  part  of  the 


site  of  the  former  fortifioatMns;  this  avenno  darivea  ita 
name  from  *  lueoe  tit  sculpture  in  stons^  nearly  three  en- 
tories  old,  exhihitinR  Maiurioe,  the  doctor,  ana  Augnstua* 
his  successor,  withueir  ooDi^t%  as  lai^aa  Ufo;  Mait 
rioe  being  represented  as  threatened  by  tlw  scythe  of  dasi]^ 
and  deliveriog  his  electoral  sword  to  Augustus.  In  front  of 
the  external  entrance  into  the  Pima  suburb  is  the  Great 
Grarden,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit ;  and  to  ibo 
right  lies  the  Nursery  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  contains  up< 
wards  of  65,000  plants,  and  a  building  in  the  centre,  where 
concerts  are  held  every  week.  The  See  suburb  covers  the 
south-west,  and  the  Wildaruf  the  western  side  of  the  Old 
Town.  From  the  last-mentioned  suburb  is  an  avenue  called 
the  Ostra^ Alice,  on  one  side  of  which  are  Prince  Maxi- 
milian's palace,  gardens,  and  observatory,  and  the  buildings 
where  the  silver  bullion  is  pressed,  out,  and  prepered  for 
use  at  the  Mint :  this  avenue  opens  upon  a  massive  hridge 
acrOM  the  Waiaeriti,  vhieh  leads  to  the  FriedriehMtadt 
(fYederieetown  or  Neu'Ostra),  Hm  second  grand  quarter  of 
Dresden,  between  whidi  and  the  Elbe  are  tiw  wooded 
grounds,  called  the  Ostxa-Gehega  Here  are  the  cem^ 
teiy  and  infltmaxy  fbr  Roman  Cauudioi^  in  which  is  Baltb{ 
Perm06er*s  monument  to  his  own  memory,  chiselled  by  him- 
selt  and  representing  the  Descent  lltom  un  Cross ;  the  Mar- 
oolini  Palace  and  grounds,  with  an  observatory,  chapel,  and 
collection  of  engravings,  and  drawings  in  sopa  by  Seidel- 
mann,  and  in  the  grounds  Mntielli's  fine  marble  group  of 
Neptune,  drawn  by  sea-horses,  and  attended  marine 
deities  and  tritens,  in  the  act  of  crowning  Ampfaitrito  with 
a  wreath,  the  group  serving  as  the  channel  for  a  cascade ; 
Uie  Freemaaoors  Loike ;  and  a  ridiiU[-house.  This  part  ni 
Draden  it  inhabited  almoit  entir^  hy  "•^•"'t  and 
othen  of  the  kmr  olnwsi. 

Ihe  aooeas  from  Uto  M  torn  to  dia  new  town,  the  third 
grand  quarter  of  the  oiQr,  which  Ues  to  the  wafh  east  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  across  the  palaoe  iquare  and 
celebrated  stone  bridge,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Elbe,  from 
its  being  the  la^;est  and  handsomest  structure  of  ttie  kind 
which  traverses  that  rivtt.  It  is  also  denominated  Augm- 
tus's  Bridge,  in  honour  of  Augustus  IL,  its  founder.  It  is 
the  work  of  Popelmann,  rests  on  sixteen  ardies,  is  1430 
feet  long  and  88  broad,  and  was  completed  in  the  year 
1731.  The  fourth  pier,  which  was  blown  up  by  Marsh^ 
Davoust  in  1813,  was  restored  by  the  Russians  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  cast-metal  gilt  crudflx,  resting  on  a  silt 
eapfn  ^be  placed  on  a  mass  of  rustic  sttme  ^ut  28  met 
in  hei^t  staoda  upon  the  fifth  iner.  The  Isridge  opens,  mi 
Uie  new  town  ride,  i^on  an  mohwed  space,  Ranted  with 
Imden-trees,  400  psoas  hi  ItbgOx  and  30  in  Ineadth,  and 
■mbelliahed  with  an  equsstnan  itatne  of  Aagiuivm  II., 
arrned  in  the  imperial  costume  ct  antioit  Rtnoe^  with  a 
mown  wig  and  field-marshal's  batm,  the  work  of  Wied*' 
aann,  a  coppersmith  of  Aunburg,  ai^  erected  in  1723.  A 
broad  street,  lined  with  linden-trees  runs  from  the  loidga 
to  the  northern  exbiemity  of  the  new  town^  on  the  western 
side  of  it  is  the  Japanese  Palace,  and  parade  in  fh>nt, 
and  on  the  eastern  a  range  of  barracks  for  the  cavalry  and 
infontry,  for  3300  officen  and  men,  besides  horses.  Tiw 
palace,  now  called  the  Augusteum,  has  this  inscription  in 
front,  *  Museum  usui  publico  P^ns*'  and  is  the  depository 
of  four  choice  coUeotions: — The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities, 
founded  in  173$,  and  ami^ed  in  12  spaoknu  unwell- 
lighted  rooms  on  the  ground-flour,  whwh  contains  KHne 

Slendid  statues  and  other  remains  of  an&ent  art;  the 
diinet  of  Ciuns,  founded  in  1 7 1 8,  also  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  particularly  rich  in  the  coins  of  Saxony,  as  well  as 
remarkable  for  a  fine  series  of  medsls  struck  in  honour  of 
illustrious  individuals  of  all  oountries ;  the  Cabinet  of  Porce- 
lain, displayed  in  18  rooms,  also  on  the  ground-Soor,  and 
containing  a  rare  and  extensive  collection  <n  china,  of  Indian, 
ClUnese,  Japanese,  Meissen,  Sevres,  &o.  manufocture, 
bekdes  speeimens  of  Florentine  and  Roman  mosaic  work, 
Chinese  decorations,  Saxon  works  in  marble.  See. ;  and  tiie 
Royal  Public  library,  deposited  in  three  wloons  and  21 
apartments  in  the  first  ana  seooud  steriei^  and  consisting  of 
more  than  320,000  vdumes,  2700  MSS.,  above  160,000 
pamphlets,  and  20,000  maps.  Ammg  these  are jmwards 
of  1600  printed  books  of  the  flflieenth  century.  The  new 
town  also  oontains  the  Church  of  the  Trinity :  a  Town-hall ; 
the  Cadet  Academy ;  Bngineeis*  School,  and  Aeedemy  fbr 
artiUnry  cadeto ;  and  the  commandant's  reridence  and  auin 
guard.  It  has  82  streets  in  all.  To  the  north-osst  of  the 
now  tom  Uisvrhatisotltod  tfi^^ 
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ings).  a  part  of  the  town  onoe  an  unproductive  waste,  and 
first  laid  out  as  gardens  by  Bome  Bohemian  gardeners,  who 
Bettled  here  in  1730,  but  the  site  of  which  ia  becoming  gra- 
dually ooDupied  by  handsome  residences.  It  contains  a 
playhouse  and  baths,  a  house  of  industry,  schools  fw  the 
indif^t  and  fbr  the  eamson  of  Dresden,  and  a  spacious 
cemetery.  The  house  for  the  reception  of  bodies  of  unknown 
persons  has  been  lately  decorated  with  the  Dance  of  Death, 
a  rude  stiulpture  in  stone  containing  24  flgui^s. 

In  the  list  of  public  establishments  not  hitherto  noticed 
are  a  High  School  (the  Kreutx-schule,)  conducted  by  12 
masters,  and  attended  by  about  400  pupils ;  two  schools  for 
teachers,  m  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught ;  23  free 
and  elementary  schools  for  about  3000  Protestant  children  ; 
an  asylum  for  the  reformation  of  depraved  children ;  three 
infant  schools ;  several  public  schools  lor  the  children  of 
the  townsmen ;  the  Schmalz  foundation  for  educating  poor 
children ;  and  a  public  school  for  girls.  Dresden  contains 
altogether  71  estaUishments  for  Protestant  educatiui.  The 
C^holies  have  a  High  School,  the  Josephina  Foundation, 
tax  the  education  of  the  superior  class  of  nmales,  two  ordin- 
ary schools,  a  free  school,  and  a  school  for  educating  12 
soldiers*  children,  attached  to  the  latter.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  Free  Masons'  School  (with  about  100  children) 
and  a  Veterinary  School.  The  number  of  institutions  for 
the  sick  and  maimed  and  orphans  is  eight,  including  three 
hospitals.  There  are  a  variety  of  learned  and  other  socie- 
ties, the  chief  of  which  are  the  Academy  of  Arts,  the 
,  Society  of  Economy,  which  promotes  the  various  interests 
connected  with  Saxon  industry,  the  Mineral^cal,  the  Na- 
tural History  and  Medical,  the  Bible,  the  B^issionary,  and 
the  Saxon  Antiquities  Sodeties-  The  numbw  of  benevolent 
institutions  and  societies  of  all  deseriptions  is  78. 

Dresden  has  no  external  trade  or  manu&ctures  of  much 
importance.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  Ibr  colonial  and  other 
fiweign  produce  from  Hi^dehutv,  Hambuiv,  &c.,  and  has 
five  general  feira,  besides  a  yearly  fair  in  June,  at  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  sold.  Its  mechanics  have 
obtained  some  note  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
mathematical,  mechanical,  and  musical  instruments,  en^ 
graving  on  steel  and  stone,  the  making  of  gloves,  carpets, 
turnery  ware,  jewellery,  straw  hats,  painters'  colours,  &c. 
These  mechanics  are  incorporated  into  60  fraternities. 
Morocco  and  other  leather,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  white 
lead,  tin  ware,  gloss,  stockings,  cotton  goods,  8ec.  are  also 
manu&otured,  but  not  on  an  extensive  scale.  There  is  a 
foundry  for  bomb-shells  and  cannon,  and  a  yearly  exhi- 
bition of  Saxon  monufkctures.  Hie  municipal  expcnises  of 
the  town  are  about  49,000  dcdlars  (6900A)  a  year. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden  abounds  in  places  o£ 
public  resort,  uid  its  environs  are  full  of  attractions  for 
strangers,  among  which  we  may  notice  the  villages  of 
Lochwitz,  Kreischa.  and  Dohna,  the  scenery  called  the 
Schlottwitzer,  and  Plauische  Grund,  the  antient  burg  of 
Tharant,  the  vale  of  Seifersdorf,  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
Pillnitz,  with  its  summer  palace,  and  the  village  erf  Schandau. 

DREUX,  a  to.wn  in  France,  the  chief  place  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Eure  et  Loir.  It  is  on  the 
river  Blaise,  a  tributary  of  the  Euro,  41  miles  from  Paris,  in 
a  straight  line  west  by  south,  or  30  miles  Tw  the  road 
throudlk  Veiwlles  and  Houdan;  in  48'  43'  N.  lat»  and 
1"  2r  E.  long.  It  is  on  the  great  western  road  to  Akiifon, 
Laval,  Rennes,  St.  Brieuc,  and  Brest 

Dreux  was  kno'i^n  under  the  Romans  by  the  name 
Dujocasees,  and  appears  to  have  been  included  iu  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Carnutes.  From  Durocasses  the  name  was 
contracted  into  Diocse,  from  which  tiie  modem  form  Dreux 
is  derived.  Tlie  town  with  the  surrounding  district,  form- 
ing the  county  of  Dreux,  was  included  in  the  acqutsitions 
made  by  the  Northmen  or  Normans  in  France,  but  vras 
early  taken  from  them,  and  became  part  of  the  domain  of 
the  French  crown.  It  continued,  after  several  changes,  to  be 
held  by  a  remote  branch  of  the  Bo  irbon  family  up  to  the 
time  (we  believe)  of  the  French  Re  ulution.  In  December, 
1563,  a  severe  action  was  fou^t  in  the  plain  of  Dreux,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Eure  and  Blaise,  between  tb<  royal  Catholic 
army  under  the  Constable  Montmwentnr  and  tiie  army  of 
the  Calvinists  under  the  prince  of  Concw  and  the  Admiral 
Coluny.  The  Calvinists  were  defeated,  and  the  prince  of 
Cona£  taken  prisoner.  In  a.d.  1593,  Dreux,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  party  of  the  League,  was  taken  by 
Henri  IV.  after  a  v^oious  resistance  of  1 5  or  18  days. 

The  town.  wUcb  is  in  a  pleasant  country,  is  travnaed  by 


the  Blaise.  On  a  bill  which  commands  the  town  are  th« 
remains  of  the  antient  casUe  of  the  counts  of  Dreux :  in 
the  midst  of  these  ruins  rises  the  new  chapel  built  on  the 
site  of  a  former  coUwiate  ohuioh  by  the  late  dueneba 
dowager  of  Ori£aii8.  The  faouBes  of  the  town  are  partly  of 
brick,  partly  of  wood,  and  partly  of  plastar:  there  u  a 
small  promenade,  an  all^  of  trees  planted  along  the  river, 
and  called  Boulevart.  The  town-hall  is  a  Gothic  building ; 
and  there  is,  beside  the  cliapel  mentioned  above,  a  parish 
church,  also  Crothic:  before  the  Revolution  there  were  two 
parish  churches.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  5166  for 
the  town,  or  6249  for  toe  whole  commune.  The  inhabi- 
tants manufocture  serges,  blankets,  hosiery,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  hats,  and  leather:  there  are  tan-mills  and 
dye-houses :  beside  the  articles  which  they  manufocture, 
they  carry  on  trade  in  sheep  and  catUe.  There  are  three 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  is  a  good  hospital  and  a  high 
school.  The  arrondissement  of  Dreux  had,  in  1832,  a  popu- 
lation of  70,532. 
DRIFFIELD.  [YouuBiiCa.] 

DRILL«  the  course  of  inatructioa  in  «4iieh  the  soldier 
is  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military  evo- 
lutions. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY.  [Drilling.] 

DRILLING  is  a  mode  of  sowing  by  wnich  the  seed  is 
deposited  m  regular  equidistant  rows,  at  such  a  depth  aa 
each  kind  requires  for  its  most  perfect  \*egetation.  It  has 
been  practised  gardeners  from  time  immemorial,  and 
from  the  garden  it  has  gradually  extent^  to  the  field.  Id 
those  countries  where  maize  or  Indian  com  is  extensively 
cultivated  the  seed  is  always  deposited  in  rows ;  and  during 
the  growth  of  the  plants  the  soil  in  the  intervals  is  re  - 
peatedly  hoed  and  stirred  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  is  like- 
wise the  practice  in  vineyards.  This  cultivation  not  only 
keeps  the  land  tteo  from  weeds,  but  by  alhnrmg  the  dews 
and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  to  penrtrate  into  the 
earth,  greatly  enooun^es  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  the 
plants. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  observing  the  effect  produced  by 
stirring  the  soil  that  Jethro  Tull  and  his  followo^  adopted 
the  theory,  that  finely-divided  earth  formed  the  chief  food 
of  plants ;  and  this  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  row  culture 
for  every  species  of  plant,  and  horse-hoeing  the  intervals, 
from  which  the  practice  obtained  the  name  of  the  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry.  This  was  at  one  time  thought  so  im- 
portant a  discovery  as  to  be  called  the  new  husbandry, 
which  was  expected  by  its  most  zealona  supporters  entirely 
to  Bupmede  the  old  methods. 

The  nstem  of  Tull  has  beeo'long  tmrrad  to  have  been 
founded  on  erroneous  princi]des.  Tull  himadf  was  ruined 
by  his  experiment ;  and  his  warmest  admirers,  Du  Hamel, 
I>u  Monceau,  and  De  Chfiteauvieu,  were  f(nt:ed  to  admit  its 
fallacy,  after  having  suffered  considerable  loss  by  adopting 
its  practice.  But  the  advantage  of  sowing  the  seed  in  rows 
or  arills  has  stood  the  test  of  experience ;  and  the  drill  hus- 
bandry, by  combining  the  advanti^^es  of  continued  tillage 
with  tluise  of  manure  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  methods  of  sowing  all 
seeds  broad-cast  The  crops  which  are  now  most  generally 
drilled  are  potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  pea^  beet-root,  cole- 
seed, and  carrots ;  and  in  general  all  plants  which  require 
,rocHn  to  spread,  whether  above  orunder  the  ground.  The 
distance  between  the  rtm  in  llwse  crops  is  generally  such 
05  to  allow  the  use  of  a  tight  plough  or  horse-hoe  to  be 
drawn  by  a  ucxte  between  them  without  endangering  the 
growing  plants.  The  most  common  distance  is  twenty-seven 
inches,  where  the  row  culture  is  practised  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  which  is  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot 
land.  The  Northumberland  mode  of  cultivating  turnips, 
which  is  adopted  by  most  scientific  farmers,  and  seems  to 
have  decided  advantages,  consists  in  placing  the  manure  in 
rows  immediately  una«r  the  line  in  which  the  seed  is  to  be 
drilled,  and  keeping  the  intervals  in  a  mellow  and  pulver- 
ized state  by  repeated  stirring.  In  this  mode  (^sowing  the 
seeds  vegetate  mote  rai»dly,  and  an  saoner  out  of  duiger 
from  the  ny,  and  the.  crop  is  more  certain  ai  well  as  heavier. 
Should  the  turnips  Uil,  which  with  every  precaution  will 
sometimes  happ«i,  the  land  has  bad  the  wawfit  of  a  com- 
plete follow,  and  is  well  prepared  for  any  other  crop. 

The  instrument  used  for  sowing  turnips  and  other  seeds 
in  single  rows  is  sometimes  a  unoll  light  wheel-bairow, 
which  a  man  pushes  before  him ;  )mioe  called  a  drill-barrow. 
It  has  a      in  irtiich  f 
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tbe  quanlitf.  ThU  is  lUoved  to  ftn  on  a  wooden  or  metal 
e^Iiiraer  below.  In  tbe  circumference  of  this  cylinder  are 
levonl  cavities  where  the  seed  lodees,  and  is  carried  down 
into  a  tin  funnel  below ;  the  remainder  is  prevented  from  iall- 
ing  through  by  small  brushes  in  which  the  cylinder  turns. 
Themotiou  is  communicated  from  the  wheel  which  runs  on 
the  ground  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  chain  on  two  pul- 
lies  placed  on  the  axes  of  the  wheel  and  cylinder. 

The  improved  Northumberland  drill,  of  which  a  figure  is 
annexed,  is  a  more  perfect  as  well  as  more  complicated  in- 
strument. It  is  supported  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a 
horse.  It  aows  nonnd  bones,  asbest  rape  eake^  or  any  other 
dry  manure  at  uw  same  time  with  the  seed.  The  body  of 
tOB  drill  consists  of  two  boxes,  A  and  B,  divided  by  a  par- 
tition between  them,  and  each  again  divided  into  two  bv 
another  partition  at  risht-angles  to  the  first.  In  the  box  A 
is  put  the  manure,  in  B  the  seed.  Iron  slides  are  fixed  in 
each  compartment  to  regulate  the  supply  of  seed  or  manure. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  boxes,  and  just  before  the  opening, 
which  is  r^^ated  by  the  slides,  are  two  cylinders,  one  ftx 
the  box  A  and  another  fbr  B.  On  the  cylinder  in  A  are 
fixed  shallow  cups  with  short  stems,  which  dip  in  the  bones 
and  carry  a  certain  quantity  over  the  cylinder  as  it  turns, 
which  ^ling  in  the  funnels  K  K  is  deposited  in  the  furrows 
made  by  the  coulters  H  H.  The  cylinder  in  the  box  B  has 
projecting  pieces  of  iron,  with  a  sinall  cavity  in  each  near 
the  end,  wliich  takes  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  seed,  and 
diseha^ea  it  in  the  same  manner  into  the  two  fiinnds  KK. 
On  the  axis  of  the  whed  E  is  a  toothed  wheel,  which  tnms 


a  small  wheel  D  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  A,  and  this 
turns  another  wheel  C  on  the  axis  of  the  eylindw  in  B.  As 
these  two  wheels  move  towards  each  other,  the  two  cylin 
ders  turn  in  contrary  directions,  which  is  a  convenience  in 
throwmg  the  seed  and  the  manure  into  the  funnels  K  K 
at  the  same  time.  The  wheel  F  may  be  Ufted  up  by  means 
of  a  lever  G,  and  then  the  cylinders  do  not  revolve.  There 
are  various  other  contrivances  which  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained without  a  more  detailed  figure  of  the  different  parts. 

In  some  districts  there  is  still  a  prerudice  against  the  use 
of  the  drill  even  fbr  turnips.  In  Norfolk,  where  the  com  is 
usually  drilled,  the  turnip  are  stUl  very  genially  sown 
broad-cast.  Tbe  cause  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  as  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  was  first  introduced  from  Flanders 
into  Norfblk,  and  in  Flanders  turnips  are  never  drilled, 
because  there  they  are  generally  sown  as  a  second  crop  im- 
mediately after  rye  harvest,  they  have  continued  the  old 
method  first  introduced,  and  the  labourers  are  become  very 
skilful  in  setting  out  the  plants  at  proper  distances  with  tbe 
band-hoe.  In  the  north  they  were  mtroduced  at  a  later 
date,  and  the  improved  mode  of  sowing  in  rows  was  im- 
mediately adoptea.  The  Norfolk  &rmer  insists  that  the 
barley,  usually  sown  after  turnips,  is  better  when  the  ma- 
nure has  been  equally  distributed  than  when  it  Ues  in  rows, 
as  the  land  is  omy  slightly  ploughed  after  sheep  have  been 
folded  on  the  turnips,  and  tne  manure  remains  in  stripes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  drilling  in  tbe  Northumberland 
method  seems  to  be  the  best  practice,  and  is  adopted  very 
genenlly  hj  all  soieutifio  farmers 
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On  light  friable  soils,  drilling  the  seed  is  very  generally 
adopted.  There  is  a  neatness  in  the  appearance  which  re* 
commends  it  to  the  eye ;  and  machines  have  been  so  im- 
proved, that  the  seed  is  sown  more  regularly  and  is  better 
covered  than  it  could  possihty  be  by  the  best  broad-cast 
sower  followed  by  the  harrows.  In  very  stiff  heavy  soils, 
snd  in  moist  seasons,  it  is  not  so  practicable  to  use  the  drill. 
It  Is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  the  land  siiflicicntly  dry 
and  pulverized  to  allow  of  drilling  to  advantage ;  and  when 
the  land  is  wet  the  tread  of  the  horses  would  greatly  injure 
it.  If  wet  clay  soils  were  more  gen<^ly  undndrained,  and 
tbe  subsoil  plough  were  used  to  loosen  them  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  th^  might  he  rendered  so  dry  and  fiiable  that 
the  drill  could  be  uMd  at  all  times. 

In  poor  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  where  bones  have  been 
found  of  so  great  advantage  as  a  manure,  drilling  is  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  bones  and  the  seed  can  be  sown  in 
contact  with  each  other ;  an  important  circumstance.  When 
the  ground  has  been  well  prepared  and  laid  into  stitches 
of  a  convenient  width,  a  wliole  stitch  may  bo  drilled  at 
nnce,  with  so  much  regularity,  that  an  instrument  with  as 
many  hoes  as  there  are  drills,  and  of  the  same  width,  may 
be  «mwn  over  the  land  to  stir  all  the  intervals,  without 


danger  of  injuring  the  plants.  This  requires  great  practice 
and  attention;  but  it  mav  be  considered  as  the  perfection 
of  the  drill  system.  Where  drilling  seed  is  generally 
adopted,  and  the  faim%  are  not  so  large  as  to  make  it 
prudent  fbr  the  occupier  to  purchase  expensive  instruments, 
drilling  is  become  a  separate  profession.  An  industrious 
man  with  a  small  capital  buys  improved  drills,  and  under- 
takes to  drill  the  seed  at  a  certain  price  per  acre.  The 
farmer  finds  horses  and  seed,  and  the  driller  finds  the 
machine,  and  attends  to  the  managonent  of  it  himself.  By 
constantly  doing  the  same  thing  he  becomes  very  expert ; 
and  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there  are  many  small  occu- 
piers, a  good  drilling-machine,  which  costs  (torn  301.  to  50/., 
procures  the  owner  a  very  good  livelihood  during  the  whole 
season  of  sowing  ;  and  if  tne  instruments  for  hoeing  were 
more  generally  used,  the  profession  of  a  hoer  of  land  might 
be  advantageously  united  to  that  of  the  driller.  Corn  is 
generally  drilled  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches ; 
and  a  machine  which  drills  twelve  rows  will  cover  a  stitch 
ten  feet  wide.  Some  prefer  the  rows  to  be  nearer,  but  iu 
that  ease  the  hoeing  is  not  so  easily  performed  with  a 
machine,  and  it  is  done  by  hand.  The  iinost 
machine  fbr  dfilliny  u  Cook's  pAt'lMv 


Cook'i,  or  SuflUk  Patoat  Drill,  drawn  ttma  ona  msinilkctaTod  by 

from  ten  to  fifteen  rovs  at  once.  The  description  of  the 
Northumberland  turnip-drill  will  make  the  construction  of 
Cook's  drill  more  easily  understood.  In  the  annexed 
figure  the  box  for  sowing  manure  is  not  added,  as  it  is  in 
the  Northumberland  drill.  The  drill  is  supported  on  a 
frame  and  two  wheels.  The  box  A,  which  holds  the  seed, 
lets  it  down  gradually  into  a  lower  part,  in  which  the 
cylinder,  which  has  the  small  cups  fbied  to  its  circum- 
ference, is  turned  by  the  wheel  D.  By  means  of  the  lever 
G  this  may  he  niaed  so  that  its  teeth  are  freed  from  those 
of  the  wheel  E.  and  the  motion  of  the  fylinder  is  stopped. 
The  coultwswhicfi  make  the  drills  are  each  fixed  to  a  lever, 
at  one  end  of  which,  B,  a  weight  is  fixed  to  -press  the  coulter 
into  the  ground.  Each  coulter  has  a  s^arate  lever,  so  that 
it  adapts  itself  tQ  all  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  A  chain 
proceeds  from  the  end  of  each,  and  may  be  wound  round  a 
cylinder  C  by  turning  the  handles  fixed  to  it  at  H,  where 
there  is  also  a  racket-wheel  to  prevent  its  unwinding.  The 
intent  of  this  is  to  raise  all  the  coulters  out  of  the  ground, 
when  the  drill  is  not  intended  to  act,  or  is  moved  from  place 
to  place. ,  When  the  drill  is  used,  the  box  A  is  filled  with 
seed,  and  the  slide  in  it  so  at^^sted  as  to  supply  it  regu- 
larly :  the  lever  G,  which  was  fixed  down,  is  raised,  and 
the  wheel  D  connected  with  the  whe^  E.  As  the  hwses 
pioeeed,  the  cylinder  turns,  the  cups  take  up  the  seed,  and 
throw  it  into  we  ftinnels  K  K,  which  conduct  it  to  the  drill 
behind  the  coulter.  A  light  harrow,  or  a  bush-harrow, 
follows,  which  covers  the  seed.  In  very  loose  stnls  the 
roller  completes  the  operation. 

DRIMYS.   [Canblla  Alba  ;  Wihtbba.] 

DRIN.  or  DRINO.  [Albania.] 

DROGHEDA  is  a  seaport  town,  fonning  with  its  liber- 
ties the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster  in  Irelaml,  situated  between  the  counties  of  Meath 
and  Iiouth,  upon  both  sides  of  the  river  Bojme,  about  ibur 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Irish  channel  and  2^ 
Irish  or  29|  English  miles  from  Dublin. 

The  town  and  liberties  occupy  the  pariah  of  St.  Mary'st 
towards  Meath,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
parish  of  St  Peter's,  andpartof  the  parish  of  Billymakenny, 
towards  Louth,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  total 
area  of  the  town  and  liberties  is  6803  statute  acres.  The 
recent  botmdory  act  has  not  made  any  alteration  in  these 
limits. 

The  name  Drrtgheda,  of  which  Tredagh  (  as  it  is  generally 
written  in  old  books)  is  a  corruption,  signiftes  the  bridge 
of  the  ford.  A  synod  was  held  here  by  Cardinal  Paparo, 
the  Pope's  legate,  in  1152  ;  which  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  Irish  ecclesiastios,  and  at  which  the  autho- 
rity and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  greatly 
Urengthened  in  Inland.  Alter  the  conquest,  the  first  care 
of  tlis  Bnc^  teMaod  to  hm  been  the  «Mti«  ot  a  mb- 
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stantial  bridge,  as  appears  by  a  grant  of  pontaee  made  in 
1 228  by  Henry  IIL,  who  in  the  same  year  alio  divided 
the  town  into  two  parts,  viz.,  Drogheda  versus  Uriel,  on  the 
Louth  side  of  the  river,  and  Drogheda  versus  Hidiam,  on 
the  Meath  side.  In  1412,  the  division  of  the  town  into  two 
corporations  being  found  productive  of  much  animosi^ 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
was  repealed  by  Henry  IV.,  since  which  time  Drogheda 
on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne  has  continued  to  be  one  bo^  cor- 
porate. Being  a  frontier  town  of  the  pal^  Drogheda  was  a  ; 
principal  rendezvous  for  tlw  forces  which  w«e  so  ftoquently  : 
required  in  Ulster  between  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenUi 
centuries ;  and  many  of  the  Irish  parliaments  were  held 
here,  particularly  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  par- 
liament which  met  at  Drogheda  in  1 494  was  passed  the 
statute  called  Poyning's  Act,  which  made  it  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  all  future  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  that  the 
bills  ^ould  first  he  certified  as  fit  for  the  consideration  of 
that  assembly  by  the  king  in  council  (10  Hen.  vli.  c.  22). 
By  this  act  the  fieedom  of  the  Irish  legislature  was  virtually 
destroyed,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  it  continued  until 
the  assertion  of  independence  by  the  Irish  volunteers  in  1 782. 

A  mint  was  at  thu  time  established  at  Drogheda.  and  the 
town  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  peater  import- 
ance tnui  at  any  subsequent  period. 

On  the  1»ealaiig  out  of  the  rebelUon  of  1641,  Drogheda 
was  besieged  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and  a  large  fi>rce  of  Irish, 
who  invested  the  town  on  both  sides  on  the  1  st  of  December. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  1000  men,  under  Sir 
Henry  Tichbome  and  the  Lord  Moore,  who  having  taken  an 
oath  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  not  only  re- 
pulsed several  attacks  of  the  Irish,  but  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing large  booties  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  rebels  in 
numerous  sallies,  until  the  28th  of  Febniaiy,  when  they 
finally  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  Ir^and  in  1 649,  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  placed  a  garrison  of  nearly  3000  men  in  Dro^- 
heda,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Aston ;  aad  satis- 
fled  of  its  security,  withdrew  into  the  midland  counties  to 
recruit  Cromwell  left  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  August,  and 
came  before  Drogheda  on  the  2nd  of  September,  but,  owing 
to  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  his  artillory,  which  he  had 
sent  round  by  sea,  he  did  not  open  any  battery  till  the  9th. 
On  the  10th,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  effected  s 
breach,  without  the  delay  of  making  regular  approaches,  he 
gave  the  assault ;  and  although  twice  repuked,  succeeded 
on  the  third  attempt,  which  he  led  himself  in  carrying  the 
town.  Quarter  was  promised  by  his  officers  and  men,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  garrison  are  said  to  have  laid  down  their 
arms  on  that  assurance :  neverthelesb  tbev  were  all  put  to 
the  swwd,  with  the  ezeeptton  of  a  very  few  who  escaped  by 
the  north  gatfl^  and  abvut  thirtr«MkJ4w.*«U  after- 
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w&rds  trtiup(st«d  to  BarbadoM.  Droj^ieda  ms  lut  held 
for  the  Roman  Gaftolic  party  by  the  'LotA  Iveagh,  with  a 
gairison  of  1000  men,  in  1690,  but  it  KumnderM  to  a  de- 
taehmmt  of  King  William*!  axmy  the  day  t^bn  the  batde 
of  the  Boyoe.  [Boyms.] 

Hie  old  Tralb  uid  ibinr  gates  vere  ttanding  within  the 
list  filhr  yeaiB.  A  tew  bnttnsaes  and  St  Lanreooe's  gate 
are  all  that  now  ranaia.  Hie  last  is  a  striking  object,  and 
is  in  good  preservation.  Drt^ieda  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical 
■ntiqaities.  Hie  Dominican  nuuy  on  the  north  part  of 
the  town  was  fbunded  by  Lucas  de  Netterville,  archbishop 
of  Armi^h,  in  1224.  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
submission  of  four  Irish  princes  to  Richard  II.  in  1394.  A 
lofty  tower  of  this  firiary,  called  the  Magdalen  Tower,  is 
still  standing,  together  with  some  of  the  cloisters.  The 
ruins  of  the  Camielite  Friary,  ibunded  in  1240,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  ridbt  hand 
of  the  great  corthem  road  coming  from  Dublin.  The  pre- 
sent palish  church  of  St.  Mary's  is  partly  built  on  these 
niins.  Tb»  Fiaiuascan  Friary  on  tne  north-east  of  the 
town  is  standing,  although  much  ruined,  and  forms  a 
striking  A«tnreln  the  view  of  Drogheda  from  the  ap- 
proaches on  the  Dublin  side.  A  gable  and  bell'tower,  with 
part  of  the  aisle,  of  the  Priory  of  Canons  Rc^ar  also  re- 
main on  the  west  of  the  tovn  near  the  river ;  and  there  are 
Bome  traces  of  the  Priory  of  8t  Laurence  near  the  gate,  and 
of  the  Hospital  of  BtMary,  beyond  the  Canons  Regular. 
Besides  these,  there  was  an  Aueustinian  Priory,  founded 
befbre  the  coming  of  the  English,  of  which  no  trace  now 
remains ;  as  also  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  and  the  religious 
bouses  of  St.  James  and  St.  Bennet.  The  possessions  of 
the  Aij^ustimans  and  Carmelites,  as  also  of  the  Priory  of 
Sl  Laiuence  and  the  house  of  die  blessed  Mary  de  Uiso, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  by  charter  of  3  and 
4  niilip  and  Ifary,  4.ix  1557. 

Drogheda  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
mayor,  sheri^  24  aldermen,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
freemen.  This  body  is  nearly  self-elected,  and  has  uni- 
fcamly  acted  on  the  principle  of  exclnding  Roman  Catholics. 
They  hold  their  authcoity  under  nummus  charters,  firom 
the  12th  of  Henry  III.  to  the  3rd  of  William  IV.  Assizes 
for  the  county  of  the  town  are  held  here  twioe  a  year  before 
tbe  mayor  and  the  ju^es  of  assize.  Drogheda  is  the  first 
town  on  the  north-east  circuit.  A  civil  bill  court  is  also 
held  here  twice  a  year  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the 
county  of  louth.  Petty  sessions  are  held  once  a  fortnight 
TTie  gad  of  the  county  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  IHrfbcan, 
was  htely  bnilt  by  grand  jury  presentment  and  is  in  good 
condition,  thov^h  sometimea  deficient  in  accommodation. 
Drog^ieda  is  watched  and  lighted  by  rates  imposed  under 
sets  of  parliament  The  expenses  of  paviDg,  within  the 
walls,  are  defrayed  by  the  corporation :  the  rows  and  streets 
without  the  walls  are  repaired  by  grand  jury  presentments- 
The  expense  of  watefaing  in  1833  was  31o/.  lOf.  7d.;  of 
lighting.  330/.;  of  paving  within  the  walls,  213/.  13«. ;  and 
of  repairing  roads,  &c.  without  the  walls,  135/.  6g.  5^. 
Drogheda  returns  one  member  to  the  ImjierW  Parliament. 

The  port  and  harbour  are  under  the  direction  of  harbour 
commissionexs,  constituted  by  3  Geo.  IIL  c  39,  and  7  and 
8  Geo.  m.  e.  85.  These  and  (he  corporate  authorities 
under  whoee  eontrol  tbe  harbour  was  fbrmerly,  have  reeeived 
from  time  to  time  a  nm  of  6000/.  for  the  unprovement  of 
theqaays  and  river.  Tlieir  receipts  in  tonnage  dues  for 
1834  amonnted  to  11,668/.,  and  in  1838  to  fiSSB/.  Vessels 
of  250  tons  come  up  to  the  bridge,  and  the  elunnd  of  the 
Boyae  is  capable  of  gemt  improvement  The  amonnt  of 
postage  eotleeted  at  ]>(^beda  in  each  year  from  1833  to 
1836  was  as  fellows:— 1833,  1935/.  lit.  id.;  1834,  2040/. 
lit.  6d.l  1835,  2057/.  I8».  5(L]  1836,  22442.  7t.  id. 

The  inereese  under  this  head  shows  that  the  trade  of  tiie 
town  is  reviving- 

"niis  corporation  is  subject  to  tbe '  New  Rules*  of  the 
25th  of  Charles  II.  [CoRfORATioifs  of  Ixbland.]  Their 
estates  consist  of  2032  acres,  besides  houses  and  tenements, 
producing  an  avenge  annual  revenue  of  4SQ0L  It  it  esti- 
aatcd  tut  these  estates,  if  out  of  lease,  would  now  let  for 
lS,Mel.  per  anaiim.  They  are  prmoipaUy  tanaated  by 
memiien  of  the  cotpwatioD,  who,  up  to  1883,  were  alone 
permitted  to  become  tenaiits,  and  who  stiU  et^joy  peculiar 
advantages  in  renewmg  their  leaees. 

I^orhadi  i"  ^  compact  aiid  well-built  town;  but  the 
mismBle  ndiurbs  emending  north  and  sooth  greatly  dis- 
Irobb  the  ap^oaehes.  The  Mii  part  of  the  town  lies  on 


the  northern  side  of  the  river,  whleh  is  the  hirher  ground. 
The  principal  street  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  forms 
a  portion  of  the  great  northern  road.  Other  good  streets 
branch  east  and  weet  About  the  centre  of  tbe  town,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  main  street,  stands  the  town^house. 
a  handsome  building  wiUi  a  clock  vad  enptda;  and  nwth  of 
this,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  stawet,  is  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter,  a  respecteble  edifice  of  out  stone^  with  a 
spire  designed  by  Johnston.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
or  St  Peter  is  capacious  and  well-built ;  and  there  Is  a 
handsome  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  a  Methodist 
chapel  of  chaste  architecture.  £sides  these  there  are  four 
other  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  two  nunneries ;  one  of 
the  latter,  called  the  Sienna  Nunnery,  near  the  site  oi  the 
Franciscan  Priory,  is  a  large  establislunent.  There  are  two 
barracks. 

There  is  a  considerable  import  of  coal  from  Working- 
ton and  Whitehaven.  It  sells  at  from  I2«.  to  14«.  per  ton; 
but  even  this  low  price  precludes  the  purchase  of  eoal  by 
the  poorer  classes,  who  in  many  instances  bum  litUa  else 
than  weeds  and  brambles. 

Hie  linm  manufoeture,  about  twuity  years  ago^  was  the 
staple  trade  of  Drogheda.  The  articles  manufoctmed  vrara 
dowlas,  sheetings,  and  a  narrow  web  called  market  linen. 
The  number  of  weavers  in  the  county  of  the  town  at  that 
time  was  about  2000.  The  quantity  of  linen  sealed  in  the 
Drogheda  market  in  1820  was  53,697  pieces;  and  in  1821, 
61,866  pieces:  the  aver^  of  tbe  years  from  1830  to  1834 
(both  included)was  only  19,495  pieces.  The  number  of  looms 
now  employed  in  Drogheda  and  the  country  around  does  not 
amount  to  1000;  t^e  number  of  weavers  at  present  (1837) 
employed  in  tbe  town  is  not  much  more  than  200 ;  and  the 
wages  they  earn  rareljr  amount  to  5*.  per  week.  The  lower 
(dau  .of  the  population  are  miserably  poor;  and  as  nu- 
merous vagrants  pass  through  the  town  to  and  from  Dublin, 
the  streets  are  constantly  filled  with  be^ars,  who  collect  in 
crowds  round  the  difibrent  stage-coaehes  when  clianging 
horses,  and  seriously  annoy  travellers  upon  the  northern  road. 
A  mendici^  instituon  was  established  in  Drogheda  in  1 82 1 ; 
the  corporation  give  a  house  rent  free,  and  the  establish- 
ment is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  expendi- 
ture from  the  IstMay,  1831,  to  the  25th  June,  1833,  was 
812/.  8f.  id.;  and  the  receipts  were  786/.  it.  2d.  There  is 
also  an  almshouse,  with  a  rental  of  241/.  }2g.  6d.;  and  an 
hospital  for  the  county  of  the  town,  constituted  under  the 
provisions  of  47th  Geo.  IIL  c.  50,  which  receives  90  in-door 
patients,  and  gives  dispensary  relief  to  about  4000  poor  an- 
nually. It  is  supported  by  a  grant  of  50/.  per  annum  from 
the  corporation,  voluntary  contributions,  and  orand  jury 
presentments :  total  teeeipte  for  1 883,  864/.  I  Of.  ^|L  Tfaore 
is  a  savings  bank,  in  the  town,  tbe  deposits  in  iriiich  are 
-increasing.  The  total  number  of  depositors  in  1835  was 
671 ;  gross  amount  of  lodgments  17,729/.  19«.  7^ 

There  has  been  little  or  no  incresse  in  the  population  of 
Drogheda  since  the  year  1798,  when  the  lists  which  the 
inhabitants  ware  obliged  to  put  up  on  their  doors  gave  a 
population  of  about  17,000.  In  1821  the  numbers  were, 
males,  8702 ;  females,  9416 ;  total,  18,118:  and  in  1831  the 
numbers  were,  males,  8178;  firanides,  9187;  total,  17,365; 
showing  a  considerable  decrease,  whidi  has  been  attributed 
pertly  to  the  emigration  of  decayed  weavws,  and  partly  to 
the  mortality  caused  by  the  eboleni  which,  unoe  1881,  is 
estimated  to  have  earned  off  upwai^  of  1500  inhabitants. 
In  the  latter  year,  tbe  number  of  males  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age  returned  as  employed  in  manufeetures,  or  in 
making  manufacturing  macbinnry,  was  946;  of  whom  153 
are  stated  to  be  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  788 
(not  accurately  classed)  in  the  cotton  and  linen  manufac- 
ture, and  5  in  the  muiufacture  of  tobacco. 

In  1821  there  were  in  the  oouu^  of  tiie  town  of  Drogheda 
1147  young  persons  receiving  daily  in8truotioD.and  in  1834 
the  numbers  were— 
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Of  these  schools  three  aie  In  oonoexion  with  the  Na- 
tional Board;  and  one.  upm  Brannus  Smith's  foundation, 
has  an  income  <^  280/.  per  annum.  The  statut*  6  Ed.  IV. 
«.  46  giants  a  university  to  Drogheda;  but  th^-iKimswDScf 
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rhe  towfi  expenMB  tre  defrmved  hy  grand  jurjr  assess 
ments.  The  total  sum  so  levied  in  1833  was  1863/.  lis.  3id. 
An  obscure  work,  entiUed  'A  History  of  Drogheda,'  was 
published  some  time  ago  in  this  town :  but  as  yet  this  part 
of  Ireland  haa  not  been  made  the  subject  of  adequate  ms- 
torical  iUustration. 

(Cox's  Hittory  of  Ireland;  Tfemples  Hittoiy  qf  the  Ex. 
Irish  Rebellion;  Bernard'^  History  the  St^e  (^Dro- 
gheda; Rirliamentary  Papers, 

DROHOBVCZ  or  DROHOVITSCH,  a  royal  town  in 
the  oirele  of  Sambor,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia, 
situated  on  the  Tyszmanikai  a  tributanr  of  the  Dniester. 
It  lies  in  49°  22'  N.  lat,  and  23**  3&'  E.  long.  A  great 
portion  of  the  housM  are  filthy  oabins,  without  diim- 
neya.  constructed  (tf  boards.  The  town  however  has 
several  buildings  of  consequence,  among  which  are  the 
bigh-ehurch,  a  fine  structure  of  the  Gothic  order,  a  Boailian 
monastery,  with  a  grammar-school  conducted  by  the  bro- 
therhood, a  chapter-house,  several  churches,  a  synagogue, 
castle,  and  seminary  for  teachers.  The  town,  with  its  eight 
suburbs,  contains  about  1200  houses,  and  7250  inhabitants. 
The  royal  salt-works,  including  the  adjacent  works  at  Mo- 
brzyc,  Sotec,  and  Stebnik,  produce  about  3700  tons  an- 
nually, which  are  extracted  from  salt  rocks  and  saline  clay. 
There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  native  and  foreign  produce,  par- 
ticularly wine,  linens,  cottons,  leather,  and  grocery,  which 
is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  foaa  AiU  seven* 
e^hths  of  the  population ;  and  the  com  and  cattle  markMs 
bring  much  pntfit  to  the  place. 

DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTY  are  the  penmisitei  attached 
to  the  office  of  Admiral  of  England  (or  Lord  High  Admiral), 
and  belonging,  when  that  office  is  vacant,  to  the  crown.  Of 
these  perquisites  the  most  valuable  is  the  right  to  the  pro- 
per^ of  an  enemy  seized  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities. 
Lai^  sums  were  obtained  by  the  crown  on  various  occa- 
sions in  the  course  of  the  last  war  from  the  seizure  of  the 
enemy's  property,  most  of  which  however  was  eventually 
given  up  to  the  public  service.  By  the  last  arrangement  of 
the  civil  list  (1  Will.  IV.  cap.  25),  whatever  Droits  of  Admi- 
ralty mav  accrue  during  .the  present  reign  are  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  fi>r  the  use  of  the  public  The  Lord 
High  Admiral^s  right  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  property  cap- 
tured on  the  sees  has  been  by  statute  reUnquishea  in  nvour 
of  the  captors. 

DROITWICH.  [WoRCKSnnsHran.] 

DROHB,  a  river  in  France,  belonging  to  the  basin  of 
the  Rhdne.  [DndHs.] 

DROME,  a  dejmrtment  in  the  south  of  France,  Dounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  department  of  Isdre.  on 
the  east  by  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpes ;  on  the  south- 
east by  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  and  on  the  south 
bj  the  department  of  Vaucluse :  on  the  whole  of  the  west 
side  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Rhdne,  by  which  it  is 
separated  &om  the  department  of  Axdicbe.  The  form  of 
the  department  is  irregular:  its  greatest  length  is  from 
nMth-north-west  near  the  village  of  St.  RunMrt,  on  the 
Rhdne,  to  south^south-eaat,  near  the  village  of  FerrassiSres 
de  Montbrun,  88  or  90  miles ;  its  greatest  iMwadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length*  is  from  Pierre-latte,  on  the  Rhdne, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lunettes,  on  the  BuMi,  60  miles. 
It  ii  comprehended  between  44"  6'  and  4S°  20'  N.  Ut,  and 
4"  36'  and  45'  E.  hing.  The  area  is  givm  by  M.  Malte 
Brun  at  336  square  geographical  leagues,  or  2570  square 
miles ;  about  the  area  of  the  English  coun^  of  Devon.  The 
population  in  1832  amounted  to  299,556,  about  three  fifths 
of  the  population  of  Devonshire.  The  area  of  the  depart- 
ment is  above  the  average  of  France,  but  the  absolute  and 
relative  population  (117  to  a  square  mile)  are  both  con* 
siderably  below  the  average.  Valence,  the  capital,  is  on 
the  Rh^ne,  295  or  296  miles  south-south-east  of  Paris,  in  a 
straight  line,  or  352  miles  by  the  road  through  Melun, 
Auzerre,  and  Lyon. 

The  eastern  nde  of  the  department  is  mountainous,  being 
occupied  by  the  branches  sent  off  from  the  maas  of 
the  Alps.  This  monntunous  tract  occupies  two-thirds  of 
the  department.  The  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
(slcareous  or  argillaceous:  the  hizbest,  which  are  on  or 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ^artment,  have  an  ele- 
vation of  about  5800  feet :  they  become  lower  toward  the 
west,  and  gradually  subside  into  the  valley  of  the  Rh8ne. 
Two  of  the  mountains,  the  Inaccessible  Mountain  and 
Mount  Devez,  are  reckoned  among  the  curiosities  of  this 
part  of  the  country.    The  Inaeeaasiblfl  Mountain  it  re- 


markable for  Its  form,  being  in  one  part  namnror  at  t 
base  than  at  the  summit,  which  cives  it  the  appearance 
an  inverted  pyramid :  the  Mount  Devez  is  considered  to  b« 
tlie  cause  of  a  healthy  breeze  which  pervades  the  territory  ol 
Nyons  ;  it  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  the 
vapours  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  are,  for 
a  part  of  the  year,  covered  witii  snow.  The  mountainous 
tract  is  intersected  by  valleys,  communicating  with  each 
othffiT  by  narrow  and  dangerous  bye-roads,  and  watered  by 
streams,  which,  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
overflow  their  Iwnks  and  occasion  areat  devastations.  These 
rivers  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  very  consider 
able. 

The  Rfafine  bounds  the  department  on  the  western  side  for 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  its 
channel  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  conies  off  the  drainage 
of  the  whole  department:  its  tributaries  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  eastern  district,  and  flow  westward  into  the 
main  channel.  The  ^'alley  of  the  Rhdne  contains  the  most 
condensed  population,  and  several'  of  the  principal  towns 
are  on  its  banks. 

The  Isdre,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tributaries  of 
th^  Rh&ne,  which  rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Alps, 
near  Mount  Iseran,  crosses  the  department  in  the  northern 
part  and  falls  into  the  Rh&ne  on  its  border.  About  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  this  department.  ' 

The  Drfime  rises  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  flows  north-north-west  about  twen^-two  miles  to 
Die,  receiving  the  little  river  Bes,  or  Bez,  and  srane  other 
streams  by  the  way :  from  Die  it  flows  seven  or  eight  miles 
west  to  Pontaix,  and  from  thence  south  five  or  six  mile»  to 
the  junction  of  the  Rouane,  or  Roanne,  which  receives  the 
Ribiire,  or  Ribierre:  from  the  junction  of  the  Rouane  the 
Dr6me  flows  twenty-five  miles  west  iiito  the  Rh5n^  re- 
ceiving several  streams  by  the  way.  Its  whole  course  may 
be  estimated  at  about  sixty  miles,  all  within  the  depar[> 
ment:  it  is  not  navigable,  but  is  used  for  floating  timbei 
bebwLuc  Bur  Diois,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  source. 
From  Luc  to  Die  the  timber  is  floated  in  rafts  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  trunks :  from  Die  to  Pontaix  in  sinele  trunks,  on 
account  of  the  rocks  which  obstruct  tlie  bed  of  the  river: 
below  Poidaix  the  timber  is  again  collected  and  formed 
into  tafts.   The  Bei  is  also  used  fi»r  fltmtiug. 

Hie  other  rivers  of  the  department  are  very  amalL  In 
the  put  northmud  of  the  Is£re  are  the  Snzon  (twenty-five 
miles  loi^,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  department  of  ladre), 
theBanceT,  and  the  Cralaure,  which  all  flow  into  the  RbGne, 
and  the  Herbasse,  which  flows  into  the  Isere.  In  the 
country  between  the  Ifi^re  and  the  Dr6me  are  the  Bourne, 
which  flowB  into  the  Isdre ;  the  Vernaison  tnd.  Lyonne. 
which  flow  into  the  Bourne  ;  the  Leoncel,  which  joins  the 
Lj'onne ;  and  the  Veoure,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone. 

In  the  country  south  of  the  Drdme  are  the  Roubion  and 
the  Jabron,  which  unite  at  Montelimar,  and  fall  into  the 
Rhdne  just  below  that  town:  the  Berre,  which  ftdls  into 
the  Rhone  near  Pierre-latte,  and  the  Lez,  the  Aigues,  and 
the  Ouviie,  which  all  join  the  Rhfine  in  the  neighbourine 
department  of  Vauduse.  The  Lez  receives  t^  Leron  ana 
some  other  stieam^  the  Aigues  receives  the  Onlle  and  the 
Zeynn£es,  and  the  Ouvdze  receives  the  Tolerene.  The 
Rhdne  and  the  Isdre  are,  we  believe,  the  only  navigable 
rivers.    There  are  no  canals  in  the  department. 

The  great  road  from  Paris  by  Lyon  to  Aix,  Marseilles, 
and  Toulon,  crosses  the  department  from  north  to  south, 
oassing  through  the  towns  of  St.  Valier,  Tain,  Valence. 
Livron,  LorioUMontelimar,  and  Pierre-latte.  From  Valence 
a  road  runs  north-east  through  Le  P^ge  and  Romans  tu 
St  Marcellin  and  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of  Isdre 
another  road,  fnm  Pont  St.  Esprit,  on  the  Rhone,  into  the 
department  of  Hautes  Alpes,  and  by  Mont  G^en^vre  into 
Italy,  just  crosses  the  southern  part  of  this  Apartment 
through  Nions  or  Njrons.  Hie  other  roads  axe  all  bye-roads. 

The  department  is  very  deficient  in  the  means  of  com- 
municatkm  with  other  parts. 

The  calcareous  and  a^illaceous  strata  which  oociipy  the 
mountainous  tract  in  the  east  of  the  department  occupy 
also  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  from  the  neignbourhood  of  the 
Drdme  southward :  the  banks  of  the  Drome,  the  valJey  of 
the  Rhdne  north  of  that  river,  and  the  valley  of  the  Isere, 
are  occunied  bv  the  strata  which  are  found  above  the  chalk, 
The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  gpnsidenxble ; 
there  ate  mines  of  oonper  and  one  mine  of  irmi :  granite, 
potters*  daT»  gypsum,  coslt  and  finsil  coal,  aro  obtained; 
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tnd  peit  is  dug  for  fuel.'  There  are  seTeral  minettl  springs, 
but  noiie  of  much  repute. 

Ttifl  soil  varies  much ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  so 
bad  ai  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  highest 
parts  of  the  mountains  afford  pasturage,  but  not  wood ; 
uid  the  slopes,  which  might  be  expectra  to  {uraduce  wood, 
jtmttt  oommonly  notfaing  but  bare  rocks  am  steril  hol- 
lom.  But  industry  and  care  in  manuring  the  land  have 
nndend  this  department  impolant,  not  only  by  the  amount 
bul  the  varitity  of  its  produce.  The  quantity  of  com  grown 
<s  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption ;  but  there  are  olives, 
tlmonds,  walnuts,  and  excellent  wines,  especially  those  of 
Tain  (Hormitage.  Gdte  ROtie,  &cX  L'Etoile,  and  Die.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Romans  and  some  other  places  yield 
tnitfles,  which  are  considered  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Pe- 
ri^rd.  There  are  rich  meadows  and  good  pasture  grounds, 
to  which  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Provence  are  driven  in  tbo 
summer.  Forests,  chiefly  of  pine  and  beech,  occupy  nearly 
a  senath  part  of  the  department  Plantations  of  mulberry- 
trees,  in  which  many  silk-worms  are  reared,  are  numerous. 
Hones  and  neat  cattle  an  not  numerous ;  sheep  are  more 
Kt;  the  mules  are  small,  the  asses  of  good  quality.  The 
chamois,  the  wild  goat,  and  a  few  brars,  are  found  in 
tbe  mountains.  Quae  is  abundant,  but  the  rivers  do  not 
afford  any  Kreat  quantity  of  fish.  The  air  is  pure  and 
bealiby,  and  rather  cold,  except  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rhdne,  where  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  greaL 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements : 
that  of  Valence,  in  the  north,  population  135,193;  that  of 
Die,  in  the  east,  population  65,663 ;  that  of  Nyons,  in  the 
south-cast,  population  36,1 70 ;  and  that  of  Montelimar,  in 
'.he  south-west,  population  62,530.  The  number  of  com- 
munes is  361,  whicn  are  arranged  in  28  cantons  or  districts, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  ^juge  demxix.  The  chief  towns  are 
Valence,  the  capital,  on  the  Rhone,  population  8898  for  tbe 
town,  or  10,406  for  die  whole  commune;  Romans,  on  the 
Iseie,  population  7677  Ibrtfae  town,  or  9865  fi»  the  whole 
commune;  and  IContelimar,  near  tbe  Rhdne,  populatimi 
5816  fiir  the  town,  <ar  7660  for  the  whole  commune.  [Hok- 
Rliiur;  Roiwi;  Valsncb.]  Of  the  smaller  towns 
ve  sulHoin  some  acoount. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Valence  are  Moras  (population 
of  commune  4053) ;  Lb  Grand  Serre,  near  the  GaLiure ; 
Saint  Vallier  (population  estimated  at  2000),  and  Tain 
(papulation  2139  for  the  town,  2340  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), both  on  the  Rhdne ;  Montrigaud  and  St.  Donat 
(population  of  the  town  1591,  of  nie  whole  commune 
both  on  the  Herbasse ;  Montmiral ;  Le  P6age  (popu- 
lation 3095  for  the  town,  3577  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  Isire ;  Alixan ;  Hontellier ;  St  Jean  de  Royans,  on 
the  Lyonne ;  Chabeuil  (population  of  oommune  4452),  on 
theVeoore;  £toile;  Livron  (population  1719  fiff  the  town. 
3275  for  tbe  whole  oommune)  and  Loriol  (population  1784 
for  the  town,  and  3048  finr  die  whole  eommuneX  both  on 
theDr&ne;  and  Mirmande.  St  Vallier  is  in  a  pleasant 
oouotiy;  it  has  a  6othie<^teau:  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  throwing  silk,  weaving  linens,  silks,  and  crap^ 
pressing  oil,  and  wmfcjng  pofcelain  and  hats.  Tain  has  an 
aniient  altar.  A  hrid^  of  iron  wire,  completed  in  1 825, 
cpimecta  this  town  with  that  of  Toumon  on  the  opposite 
»ile  of  tbe  Rhdne.  The  wines  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
heen  noticed.   Potter's  clay  is  dug  near  the  town. 

At  St.  Donat  some  silk  manuikctures  are  carried  on.  Le  I 
P^age^  though  forming  a  separate  oommune.  is  really  a 
mbmb  of  Romans.  Chabeuil  is  a  plaee  of  considerable 
■"■unesi;  it  haa  own,  oil,  paper,  and  fulling  mills,  and 
XMBB  manabetoriea  for  wodlen  cloths.  livron  utd  Loriol, 
(n  tbe  ommsita  banks  of  the  IMdm^  just  sbove  ita  junction 
nth  die  Rhfine^  are  connected  by  a  fine  bridge. 

In  the  aiTondisBement  of  Die  are.  Die,  the  capital  (popu- 
>atm  3213  for  the  town,  S555  for  the  whole  oommune), 
Pontaix.  Saillana,  Aouste,  and  Crest  (population  3895  for 
^  town,  4901  for  the  whole  commune),  all  on  the  Drdme; 
^hatiUon  on  the  Bex;  Beuifort;  Bordeaux,  Saou.  and 
ray  Sl  Martin,  on  or  near  tbeRouluon;  and  Lallotte 
^^nalancon  on  the  Oulle. 

Die  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  name 
M  Dea  Voeontiorum,  being  in  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii. 
pAUfHiwi,]  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  antient  geo- 
graphers, but  is  found  in  the  'Itinerary*  of  Antoninus,  and 
mthat  fimn  Bnrdis^  (Bordaaux)-to  Uierosolyma  (Jeru- 
wm),  and  in  theTheodoaian  Table.  In  the  middle  ages 
tt  «as  tbe  capital  of  Dtda.  one  <tf  the  subdivisionB  of  Dau- 
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phin6,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick  established  in  the  fouitfa 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  united  to  that  of  Valence,  bul 
separated  from  it  by  Louis  XXV.  after  the  revocation  of  tbe 
edict  of  Nantes ;  it  has  been  since  suppressed.  Die  suf- 
fered much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  Huguenots:  these  seem  to  have  retained  a 
predominanco  in  the  town,  as  they  had,  previously  to  lbs 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  an  aeaaemy  here.  Tlie 
'  Dictionnaire  Universal  de  la  France*  (Paris,  1804)  enu- 
merates as  ita  manufactures  paper,  thrown  silk,  fustian, 
and  cotton  goods. 

Crest  was  successfully  defended  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  bv  Aimar,  count  of  Valence,  who  supported 
the  count  of  Toulouse  gainst  the  Catholics  under  Mont- 
fort  It  has  an  antient  castle  in  a  picturesque  situation  01} 
the  brow  of  a  hill  commanding  a  delightful  prospect  Tliis 
castle  has  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  town  is  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  castle  hill  Tbe  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  cottons,  and  silks ;  in  dyeing 
and  fulling  cloths,  and  in  pressing  oil.  iDiet.  Univ.  de  la 
France,  Paris,  1804;  Vayaae  de  Villiers,  ItuUrmre  De 
ecriptifde  la  Fhmet,  Paris.  1613.) 

Aouste,  whieh  is  mentioned  in  the  Xtinnuiea  under  tbe 
name  of  Augusta,  and  at  which  paper  is  made  and  oil  ex- 
pressed; Sailians,  at  which  some  silk  and  cotton  manu- 
factures are  carried  on ;  and .  Pontaix,  at  which  some 
woollens  are  made,  are  all  on  the  road  between  Crest  and 
Die.  At  Beaufort,  Bordeaux,  and  Saou,  woollen  goods 
are  manufactured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nyons  are  only  two  towns, 
Nyons  on  the  Aigues  (population  2700  for  the  town,  or 
3397  for  the  whole  commune),  and  Le  Buis,  on  the  Ouvdze 
(population  1886  for  the  town,  or  2180  for  the  whole  com- 
mune). Nyons  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Devez.  upon  tbe 
slope  of  which  it  is  partly  built,  and  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  each  of  which  has  an  old  wall  inclosing  it  It  has 
a  bridge  built  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  environs  are  the 
ruins  St  an  old  castle  demolished  by  the  order  of  ZiOuis  XIII. 
Nyons  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  frequent  residence  of  the 
Dauphins  of  Viennois.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
throwing  silk  and  in  making  woollen  stuffs  and  soap.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Phillis.  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Charce,  a  lady  who,  in  1692,  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  aided  in  re- 
pelling an  invasion  of  the  Savoyards.  At  Le  Buis  sQk  and 
leather  are  manu&otured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montelimar  are  Marsanne, 
Dieu-le-flt  on  the  Jabron  (population  of  the  town  3010,  of 
the  whole  commune  3952),  (jh^teauneuf  du  Rhdne,  Don- 
zdre,  and,  Pierre-latte  (population  of  tbe  town  2388,  of  the 
whole  commune  3447^  all  on  tbe  RbOne ;  Taulu^an  and 
Grignan,  both  near  the  Lei ;  and  St  Paul-trois-Cbftteaux. 
Dieu<le-flt  has  in  its  neighbourhood  three  mineral  springs: 
potter's  olay  and  ochre  are  dug.  Pottery  and  other  earthen- 
ware, hats,  woollen  goods,  and  silks,  are  made  in  and  about 
the  town.  Doni&v  produces  wine,  which  has  tolerable 
reputation.  Pierre-latte  is  at  the  foot  of  a  large  rock,  from 
which  some  would  derive  its  name,  Fetra  Tabra,  rarwide 
rock.  At  Taulignan  and  Gr^an  some  silk  manufactures 
are  carried  on :  Grignan  had  formerly  a  castle,  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  part  of  France,  now  destroyed.  Madame  de 
Sevign£  died  at  Grignan ;  her  tomb  remains  in  tbe  church. 
St.  Paul-trois-Chfiteaux  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Augusta  Tricastinorum,  and  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Tricastini.  [Dauphin^}  It  was  in  the  middle  ages 
the  seat  of  a  bishoprick  founded  in  the  fourth  century ;  Hie 
bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  &ib  archbishop  of  Aries.  It  has 
some  slight  remains  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  trade  m  fine  oil,  wine,  and  ^k. 

Tbe  department  of  Dr&me  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Valence, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Avignon :  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Goiir  Royale,  or  su- 
preme court,  of  Grenoble,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Academie 
XJniversitaire.  or  academical  council,  of  that  city:  it  is  com- 

Erehended  in  the  seventh  military  division,  ot  which  the 
ead-quarters  u.e  at  Crrenoble.   It  was  formerly  included 
in  Dauphine. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  department  are  of  middlingstatnre^ 
active,  robust  lively,  and  brave,  but  not  disposed  to  labour. 
They  are  lon^-lived.  Edueatbn  is  more  attended  to  than 
in  the  majority  of  the  French  depaitments/'lbere  is  cul 
boy  at  school  for  every  twenty  inKhbibratbby^l^kil^U 
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tTmwfrttt  de la  Fiwtce,  Ptais,  1804,  I>ietimneure'G4ogra- 
phiqtte  Universel,  Paris,  1827;  Vaysse  de  Villiers,  Itini' 
rtdre  Deseriptif  ds  la  France,  Paris,  1813;  Malte  Bnin, 
fialbi,  &c.) 

DROMEDARY.   [Camkl.  vol.  vi.,  p.  191.] 
DRO'MIA  (Fabricius),  a  genus  of  brachyurous  decapod 
erustaceans,  placed  by  M.  £atreille  in  the  section  of  Noto- 
fxtiUi,  and  lionrred  by  Dr.  Leach  to  the  fiunily  of  7%eto'o- 
pah. 

Qmeric  eharacter.—'Ex.tnraiX  antennm  small,  inserted 
below  the  ocular  peduncles ;  the  intermediate  antennae  placed 
bdow  and  a  little  vlthin  the  eyes :  exieraaXjauf-feet  with  their 
third  joint  nearly  square,  slightly  notched  at  the  extremity 
and  within:  claws  (ehelic)  great  and  strong;  /eet  of  the 
second  and  third  pair  terminated  by  a  simple  joint,  and 
larger  than  those  of  the  fourth  and  fiftfe  j>air,  which  are 
elevated  on  the  baok  and  provided  with  a  claw,  inasmuch 
as  the  last  joint,  which  is  bent  and  pointed,  is  opposed  to 
a  spine  nearly  of  the  same  form,  which  terminates  the  pe- 
nultimate joint :  carapace  oval^  rounded,  very  oonvex,  cut 
(d^upfe)  on  its  antenor  borders,  hairy  or  rough  (h£riss€e) 
as  well  as  the  feet  and  chelEo:  eyes  small,  supported  on 
short  peduncles,  rather  approximated,  and  lo^ed  in  orbi- 
cular or  cylindrical  fosss.  (Desmarest.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Probably  extensive  in  the 
seas  of  warm  climates.  The  Mediterranean,  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Antilles,  are  given  as  localities. 

Habit*,  4^. — The  Dromiee  are  indolent  in  their  motions, 
and  live  in  spots  where  the  sea  is  moderately  deep,  choosing 
for  their  habitation  places  where  the  rocks  ere  not  hidden 
under  the  sand.  They  are  almost  always  found  covered 
with  a  species  of  Aleyonium  or  with  valves  of  oonchifers, 
which  they  retain  with  their  four  hinder  feet,  and  which 
seems  to  8er\'e  them  as  a  shield  against  their  enemies.  The 
Alcyonia,  which  are  in  ^neral  of  the  species  named  Aley- 
onium Domuncula,  continue  even  to  develop  and  extend 
themselves  upon  their  carapace,  which  they  at  last  entirely 
conceal.  la  the  month  of  July,  according  to  M.  Risso,  the 
females  come  out  of  the  state  of  torpor  (engourdissemeht) 
in  which  they  ordinarily  are,  and  betake  themselves  to  tbe 
shallows  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  there  a  great  number 
of  eggs.  (Desmarest.) 

I'lace  in  the  series. — Dynomene,  according  to  Desmarest, 
should  he  placed  next  to  Dromia,  the  former  differing  from 
the  latter  principally  in  having  the  feet  of  the  Afth  pair 
only  instead  of  the  four  last,  elevated  on  the  back.  In 
general  the  Dromia  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Crabs, 
])roperly  so  called,  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  the 
structure  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  position  of  the  an- 
finna,  &c. ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  the  elevated 
titaation  of  their  four  posterior  feet  and  in  their  manners. 

Example,  Dromia  hirsutiexima.  Carapace  very  convex, 
with  six  dentations  on  its  lafasal  borders,  and  with  a  large 
4iniu  on  each  side  of  the  front,  which  is  nearly  trilobatra. 
Body  covered  with  long  red  hairs.  Locality,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


DROHORE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  efclesiastiaal  province 
of  Armagh  in  Ireland.  The  chapter,  which  is  regulated  by 
patent  of  James  I.,  consist*  of  ^an,  precentor,  ontnoellor, 
treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  one  prebendary.  This  diocese 
occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  oounty  of  Down,  and  ex- 
tends  partially  into  Armagh  and  Antrim.  The  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  3£#  English  miles ;  and  the 
greatest  breadtli.  from  east  to  west;  2l|  mflei.   It  eutains 

26  parishes,  constituting  35  beneQces.   In  1798  there  were 

27  churohes  of  the  establishment  in  thU  diocese:  in  1834 
the  numbers  wore,  ohurches  of  tha  estatdishment  27 ;  Ro  - 
man  Catholic  cbumhes,  34;  Preslqrteriui  churches,  45; 
other  houses  of  Protestant  worship,  24.  In  the  same  vear 
the  gross  population  of  this  diocese  was  188,209,  of  whom 
there  were  41,737  members  of  the  EstabUshed  Church ; 
76,275  Roman  Catholics,  69,264  Presbyterians,  and  933 
other  Protestant  dissenters.  Thore  were  at  tbe  same  time 
in  this  diocese  233  schools,  educating  16,987  young  persons, 
being  in  tbe  proportion  of  911,  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation under  dady  instruction,  in  which  respect  Dromore 
stands  twelfth  among  tbe  82  diocese*  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
above  schools  23  were  in  1834  in  oonnection  with  the 
National  Board  of  Edue^on. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  attributed  to  StColman  in 
the  6th  century.  Its  early  history  is  obscure,  and  there  is 
no  regular  succession  of  bishops  on  record  till  after  tbe  1 8th 
century.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylff.  who  had  tlie  administration  of 
this  diocese  minted  him  addition  to  that  of  Down  and 
Connor  by  Xing  Charlei  II.  in  1661,  and  Dr.  Percy,  the 
learned  collector  of  antient  English  ballad  poetry,  have 
been  the  most  distinguished  bishops  of  Dromore.  The 
bishop's  house,  which  is  a  plain  mansion,  was  built  by  Doc  - 
tor  Beresford  in  1 792.  Betbre  his  time  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence had  been  at  Magharalin.  By  act  3rd  and  4th  Wm. 
IV.  c.  37,  this  bishopric  when  void  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  united  diooaae  of  Down  and  Connw,  and  its  reve- 
nues Test  in  the  board  of  Ecclesiastieal  Commissioners. 

DROMORE,  a  pretty  well  built  town  and  thriving  linen 
market,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh  and  County  of  Down, 
is  situated  on  thoLagan,  66  Irish  or  84  English  miles  fhim. 
Dublin  on  the  great  northern  road  to  Belfast.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  mean  structure  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  East  of 
Dromore  stands  a  remarkable  mound,  60  foet  high,  with 
three  concentric  entrenchments,  and  an  extensira  outwork 
towards  the  Lagan.  The  population  of  Dromore  in  1831 
was  1943.  (Beautort'*  Memoir  qf  a  Map  <^Ir^aml;  Har- 
ris's Ware's  Works:  Reportt,  Sc.)  [DowH.] 

DRONE.  [Bsb!] 

DRONTE.  [Dodo.] 

DRONTHEIM.  {'I'HONDajKU.] 

DROPSY,  HYDROPS,  a  preternatural  collection  ot 
watery  fluid  in  different  parts  of  Uie  body.  In  the  suie  ot 
health,  than  i*  oonstantfy  poured  out  upon  Avarr  aur&ee, 
cavity,  and  intmtioe  of  me  body,  awaterjr  fluid  derived 
from  the  blood  and  deposited  by  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 
[Capillaries.]  This  fluid  does  not  remain  long  where  it 
is  deposited,  but  by  vessels  appnmriated  to  the  office,  termeil 
absorbenta,  is  soon  taken  np  ana  reoonveyed  into  the  com- 
mon circulating  mass.  As  long  as  there  is  a  perfect  balanot 
of  action  between  these  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  is  idwaya 
the  case  in  health,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  fluid,  the 
exhalation  and  the  absorf^on  being  always  exactly  equal. 
But  if  from  any  cause  that  balance  be  disturbed ;  if  either 
tbe  capillary  bloodnressels  pour  out  an  unusual  quantity  of 
fluid,  or  if  the  absorbents  rail  to  aot  with  thair  accustomed 
energy,  an  aoeumulation  of  fluid  must  necessarily  take 
place,  and  this  accumulation,  when  it  amoants  to  an  an- 
^eoiable  quantity,  eonatitotes  the  diseaas  ealled^dnqi^.  It 
follows  that  dropsy  must  dways  be  the  omuqnence  either 
of  increased  exhalation  or  of  diminished  absorptioa. 

Tbo  causes  which  lead  to  increased  eChision  are  exceed- 
ingly various ;  but  tbey  are  alt  resolvable  either  into  those 
which  produce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood^reasel%  an 
obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  <x  a  morbid 
oondit:?n  of  the  blood  itaelf.  Tbe  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  c:?y  be  of  two  opposite  kinds,  either  that  of 
preternatural  sbrength,  in  consequence  of  which  their  action 
may  be  so  excited  as  to  pour  out  an  unusual  quantiW  of 
fluid  ;  or  that  of  extreme  debility,  in  oonsequenco  of  which 
they  may  be  unable  to  prevent  a  preteraatiuvl  exudation  ot 
tbe  thinner  part*  of  tha  blood  through  their  relaxed  eoat*. 
Th«ae  diffsrent  state*  of  the  Uood^tMwla.  dcnei^  on  two 
diametrioally  opponln  iisdiMwM^Hfl^*^^ 
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ingly  the  diAmit  ipeeies  of  dropsy  are  very  genetally  di- 
vided into  utlv*  or  puuT^  acute  or  oluoiiw.  atheuc  or 
astbenie. 

Whenever  an  obstaoto  is  opposed  to  the  free  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  capfllai^  arteries  into  the  capillary  veins, 
the  blood  accumulate!  in  the  capillaiy  arteries,  which  are 
the  exbalent  vesaels.  By  this  aoaumuuitioQ  of  blood  in  the 
exhalents,  either  their  action  iit  increased,  the  oonsequeoce 
of  irhioh  is  increased  exhalation ;  or  their  action  is  dimi- 
nished and  their  tnie  deetroyed,  the  wmaquenoe  of  irtiieh 
is  equally  inoreased  exhalalnn.  VarKms  moriud  oonditions 
cf  many  otgaiis  oppose  a  free  ntnm  at  the  eircalating 
blood  from  the  capillaiy  arteries  into  the  eapOlary  veins: 
iny  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  fiir  example^ 
which  prevents  its  reoeiving  from  the  great  venous  trunks 
of  the  body  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  «ven  time^  vhioh  is 
accessary  to  mauiUdti  the  balance  of  the  cirouUtbn ;  any 
disease  of  the  lungs,  which  prevents  the  lungs  bom  re- 
ceiving fhim  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  the  fUll  quan- 
tity of  blood  which  the  hrart  has  received  from  the  great 
renous  tninks ;  any  disease  of  the  liver,  which  prevents 
the  liver  ftom  receiving  by  the  .  great  vein  which  ramifies 
through  it  the  vena  portM,  the  fuU  quantity  of  blood  which 
it  ought  to  receive  from  the  different  abdominal  viscera ;  any 
disease  of  the  great  Uood-veasels  themaelvea,  by  which  the 
current  of  the  eireulatiDff  blood  is  prevented  from  passing 
freely  thnogh  them.  Suoi  a  diseue  of  the  heart  may  be 
occasioned  by  an  oniflmtion  oi  its  valves ;  of  the  lungs  by 
an  obliteration  or  oomprepslon  of  its  air  vesicles,  upon  the 
walls  of  which  the  capillary  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  distributea ;  of  the  liver,  by  an  induration  of  its 
substance  and  a  consequent  mechanical  compression  of  the 
minute  branches  of  toe  vena  porte ;  of  the  great  blood- 
ressels,  by  diseases  of  their  coats  giving  rise  to  the  tumours 
called  aneurisms,  or  by  the  compression  of  tumours  existing 
in  neighbouring  parts,  scirrhous,  &tty,  or  watery  tumours, 
which  may  have  their  seat  in  any  oi^n,  or  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  great  venous  trunks  of  tlie  system  the  oulk 
of  the  distended  uterus  in  pregnant  Women. 

When  dropsy  is  the  result  of  an  inoreased  action  of  the 
capillary  blood-vessels,  it  is  oonsidered  a  primary  or  idio* 
pathio  disease,  and  oonstitutes  the  sthenict  tonics  uoiive, 
or  acute  dropsy  of  authors.  In  this  ease  the  oapiUarieB  are 
conceived  to  be  in  that  state,  wh&tever  it  may  be,  trhioh 
constitutes  acute  inflammation.  The  increased  efftasion, 
which  constitutes  the  dropsy,  is  the  result  of  that  iacraaaed 
action,  and  by  the  eAuiott  the  inflamed  state  of  the  veiaeb 
hi  often  removed. 

This  fbrm  of  dropsy  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  young, 
the  ptethoric,  and  the  robust.  It  is  induced  by  all  the 
causes  of  inflammation^  such  as  cold,  suddenly  checked 
perspire ion>  sUppresri'Ui  of  any  of  the  natural  seoretions 
and  discharges,  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  system,  a  re' 
pulsion  of  acuta  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c.  It  hiu  its  seat 
most  frequently  in  the  serous  membranes  oi  the  great  ca* 
vities  of  the  body,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  by  those 
membranee,  as  thaw  <tf  the  chest  and  abdomen,  or  of  the 
viscera  to  vriikfti  thne  membranes  afford  an  extenial  cover- 
ing, as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  all  the 
alKbminal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

This  fbrm  of  dropsy  is  attended  with  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree  of  fbver,  the  invariable  concomitant  of  acute  inflam- 
mstion.  The  febrile  symptoms  are  general  uneeBiness, 
more  or  less  restlesBness,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  heat 
of  skin,  preceded  by  ohiUiness,  headache,  suppreasion  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  consequenlly  a  dry  or 
clammy  state  of  the  mouth,  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  a  loss  of  appetite.  The  pulse  is  always  excited, 
and  is  usually  ftiU  and  hard,  or  small  and  sharp.  There  is 
commonly  Mtne  d^ree  of  |>aia  in  the  vegui  in  whioh  the 
inflammation  has  us  principal  leat  Whan  the  inflammar 
tion  and  fUwile  tjriuptiwu  are  intense,  the  pain  is  usually 
arale  and  iti  nttt  dearly  defined ;  but  when  the  itiflunma- 
lion  and  Ibbrile  wmptoms  are  not  very  interne,  the  pain 
may  be  sl^ht  ana  its  seat  oortespondkgly  obscure;  but 
some  d^ree  of  pain  or  uneaeinees  may  generally  be  found 
if  carefhlly  sought  for,  and  at  all  events  the  true  seat  of 
the  inflammation  may  be  usually  detected  by  the  disordered 
Ametton  of  the  affscted  organ. 

When  this  ctmdition  of  the  system  exists  with  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity  it  constitutes  the  most  acute  form  of 
drop^;  but  when  it  exists  with  less  intensi^  it  gives  rise 
i» taimn ftm rftiie  flisem^  tmaed  luh-oeiite aropay, in 


which  the  symptoms  are  the  same  bnt  less  uimnt.  In  tiiu 
case  there  is  often  little  or  no  local  pain ;  ttte  febrile  aymp* 
toms  are  milder,  the  general  uneasiness  is  less  prominent, 
the  skin  less  hot ;  there  may  be  little  or  no  thirst,  and  the 
pulse  much  less  hard  and  sharp.  This  form  of  the  diseaie 
IS  equally  dangerous  in  itself,  and  often  more  fatal,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  true  nature  being  overlooked,  \mtil  it  has 
made  such  progress  that  its  course  is  no  longer  to  be 
checked.  It  is  often  the  consequence  of  more  acute  dis- 
eases, and  frequently  follows  scarlet  fever,  measles,  bron- 
chitis, inflammation  of  the  pleura,  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
influenxa,  &c.  The  original  and  u^nt  disease  may  sub- 
side, and  then  comes  on  sloiriy  and  almost  imperceptibly 
this  insidious  and  fatal  malady. 

The  third  form  of  dropsy  is  that  teimed  asthenic,  or  pas- 
sive. It  is  BO  generally  the  consequence  of  some  othei 
morbid  condition  of  the  qrstem  that  it  u  not  usually 
considered  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disease,  but  merely  a 
sequent  or  ultimate  result  of  some  other  pathological  state 
Its  proximate  cause  is  conceived  to  consist  partlyof  a  laxity 
of  the  tissues  of  the  exholant  vessels,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  incapable  of  retaining  the  fluid  rart  of  the 
blood  ;  and  partly  of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood  itself, 
in  which  its  solid  portions,  namely,  its  albumen,  flbrin,  and 
red  particles  [Blood]  ue  pretematurally  diminished  and 
its  serum  proportionally  increased.  The  state  of  the  system 
in  which  this  form  of  dropsy  usually  comes  on,  and  tiie 
causes  which  most  frequently  and  obviously  induce  it,  are 
supposed  to  conduce  eaually  to  this  morbid  state  of  the 
containing  vessels  and  the  contained  blood.  The  state  of 
the  system  in  which  it  comes  on  is  that  of  extreme  debUityt 
however  induced ;  but  its  ordinary  exciting  causes  have  so 
obvious  and  great  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  vital  power, 
that  they  are  usually  denominated  debilitating  causes; 
such  are  fever,  whether  intermittent  or  continued,  exan- 
thematous  or  ^hus,  long  continued  and  excessive  evacu- 
ations, whether  of  natural  discharges,  or  of  preternatural 
effusions  of  blood,  deficient  or  unwholesome  diet,  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  by  which  the  due  assimilation  of 
the  food  IS  prevented,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  intim- 
catioK  liquors,  whence  drunkards  of  all  kinds,  and  especi- 
ally dram-driukers,  ao  commonly,  nay,  ^most  invariaUy, 
die  of  dropsy. 

The  acute  and  inflammatory  forms  of  dropsy  ordinarily 
produce  increased  exhalation  only  iuto  particular  parts  ot 
the  body ;  but  this  state  of  general  debility  may  give  rise 
to  an  increased  exhalation  into  every  cavitv  and  interstice, 
and  thus  bring  on  a  general  dropsy.  Tdua  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  efiu- 
sions  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  into  that  of  the  thorax, 
into  that  of  the  abdomen,  and  likewise  into  the  cellular 
tissue  almost  over  the  whole  body.  In  such  cases  the  opera- 
tion of  a  general  cause  is  rendered  manifest  by  these  several 
drfHMies  inoreaaing  in  one  part  as  they  diminish  in  another, 
ana  this  altematuyin  the  different  parts.  This  combination 
of  the  differmt  species  of  dropsy,  or  rather,  as  it  may  he 
justly  termed,  this  universal  dropsy,  must,  it  is  ai^ueo,  be 
referred  to  a  general  cause,  and  in  moat  instances,  hardly 
any  other  can  be  thought  of  but  a  general  laxity  of  the 
exhalants.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
hydropic  diathesis,  which  frequently  occurs  by  itself,  and 
frequently  concurring  with  other  causes,  is  esjpecially  that 
which  gives  them  their  full  effect.  This  state  of  the  system, 
when  it  first  comes  on,  gives  rise  to  a  disordered,  enfeebled, 
and  wasted  appearance  of  the  body,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  and  is  techoicaUy 
termea  a  cachexy ;  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  it  ia  usually 
followed  by  general  dropsy. 

All  the  acute  inflammatory  and  febrile  symptoms  so 
eharacteri^o  of  the  other  forms  cS  dropsy  are  of  course 
absent  in  this.  The  akin,  instead  of  being  no^  is  trften  un- 
usually cold ;  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  full  and  hard,  ia 
weak,  small,  unequal,  and  rapid ;  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  is  so  feeble  that  slight  causes  often  completely  arrest 
its  action,  and  render  it  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  circula- 
tion, whence  the  patient  drops  down  dead  uwtantaueously, 
perhaps  on  endeavouring  to  walk  down  stairs,  or  to  move 
from  one  chair  to  another;  the  muscles  in  general  are 
flaccid,  all  the  movements  are  weak,  irregular,  and  uncer- 
tain, and  all  the  actions  of  the  sjrstem  exceedingly  fbeble- 

It  is  more  especially  this  last  fona  of  dropsy  which  is  is- 
duced  by  a  morbid  change  in  the  oonstitutipn  of  ^e^blpod,. 
namely,  an  inoraase  in  the  pn^W  W  2to%i%JgA^ 
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UBUsual  quantity  of  water  taken  into  the  body,  and  not 
iarned  off  by  the  excretory  organs,  may  p<wsibly  give  rise  to 
such  a  condition  of  the  blood,  and  accordingly  it  is  said  that 
suddenly  drinking  large  draughts  of  very  cold  vater  has 
been  immediately  folloved  by  dropsy,  probwiy  from  the  cold 
producing  a  constriction  of  the  excretories ;  in  consequence 
of  which  tbey  are  unable  to  carry  off  the  water  as  it  flows 
into  the  mass  of  blood  and  thus  to  maintain  its  proper  con- 
stitution.  A  preternatural  abundance  of  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood  may  also  accumulate  in  the  circulating 
mass  by  a  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  aqueous 
excretions.   Hence  the  influence  of  a  cold  and  moist  at- 
mosphere in  indudne  dropsy ;  and  the  highly  important 
influence  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  in  producing  the  aisrase. 
It  ia  found  that  there  are  several  different  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  of  which  dropsy  is  the  ordinary  result  It  is  the 
office  of  the  kidney  to  remove  from  the  blood  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  fluid  parts;  it  is  an  excreting  and  depurating 
organ  of  the  greatest  importance.     Any  disorder  of  it 
which  interferes  with  the  performance  of  its  function  may 
therefore  occasion  an  accumulation  of  the  watery  particles 
of  the  blood,  and  thus  give  rise  to  dropsy ;  and  it  is  actually 
found  that  when  the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  suppressed, 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  is  often  poured  into  some 
of  the  iuternal  cavities.   Moreover,  large  abstractions  of" 
blood  are  ftequeotly  followed  by  dropsy,  because  the  albu> 
mep,  the  flbrio,  and  the  red  particles  which  constitute  the 
solid  parts  of  the  blood  are  npt  so  easily  renewed  as  the 
smim,  and  the  superabundant  serum  readily  passes  off  by 
the  exhalants  pretematuially  relaxed  by  the  delnlitated 
state  of  the  system  induced  by  the  bleeding. 

The  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  dropsical  effusions 
usually  collect  are  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue  diffiued 
over  the  whole  body,  and  fianiing  a  constituent  elonont  of 
every  organ. 

The  dropsical  fluid  itself  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
senim  of  the  blood;  but  its  sensible  properties  and  its 
chemical  constitution  vary  exceedingly  according  to  the 
form  of  the  disease  and  the  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels 
at*  the  moment  the  effusion  takes  place.   If  the  vascular 
action  have  been  great,  the  fluid  is  yellow  or  straw  coloured 
like  whey,  and  is  more  or  less  turbid,  and  contains  minute 
particles  of  albomen  and  fibrin.    If,  instead  of  excited 
vascular  action,  the  effusion  have  been  On  consequence 
of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  the  fluid  is  dark- 
coloured  and  turbid,  probably  from  the  admixture  of  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood.   If  the  effusion  have  taken  place 
very  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  ' 
progressively  but  not  rapidly  impeding  Uie  circulation  more 
and  mofe,  the  fluid  is  almost  colourless  and  nearly  destitute  • 
of  animal  matter.   If  the  fluid  have  been  long  retained  in 
the  cavity  containing  it,  it  may  be  of  all  colours  and  con-  i 
sistence,  and  its  sensible  properties  may  be  infinitely  di-  i 
versified,  and  these  diverrities  are  apparently  increased  by  ' 
the  admission  of  the  external  air  to  the  cavity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  artificial  removal  of  the  fluid  by  the  operation  • 
called  tapping.  1 

But  another  general  eaose  of  drom  has  been  stated  to  i 
be,  interruption  or  diminntion  of  the  absorption  whidi  ] 
should  take  up  the  exhaled  fiuids  fl^om  the  several  cavities 
and  interstices  of  the  body.  It  is  obvious  that  absorption  < 
may  be  diminished,  or  may  cease  alt<^ther,  from  a  loss  of  i 
tone  in  the  proper  absorbent  vessels.  Without  doubt,  a  1 
certain  degree  of  tone  or  power  is  necessary  in  the  absorbent  1 
extremities  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  office ;  and  it  < 
was  justly  observed  by  Cullen,  that  the  same  general  de- 
bility which  produces  that  laxity  of  the  exhalanC  vessels  i 
which  constitutes  the  hydropic  diathesis,  occasions  at  the  ] 
same  time  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  absorbents ;  that  therefcare  a  1 
laxity  of  the  exhalants  generally  accompaities  a  loss  of  tone  1 
in  the  absorbents ;  that  consequently  a  diminution  of  ah*  ( 
sorption  must  have  a  consUlerable  snare  in  the  inoduetion  1 
of  dropsy ;  and  that  this  is  rendered  the  more  probable  since  i 
dropsies  are  often  cured  by  medicines  which  seem  to  1 
operate  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  ] 

There  are  many  diseases  of  which  dropsy  is  the  sequent,  i 
and  the  dropsy  induced  in  this  indirect  mode  is  called  se-  i 
condary,  consecutive,  symptomatic,  or  passix'O,  in  contradis*  i 
tinction  to  its  primary  acute  and  active  forms.  The  diseases  i 
which  prec-de  dropsy  as  their  ordinary  consequent  have  i 
their  principal  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  great  vesselst  in  i 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  nterns,  i 


;  and  the  ovaria.  Wlien  dropsy  is  the  onueqnenee  ttf  disease 
<  of  the  heart,  the  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart  commonly  long 
;  precede  the  appearance  of  the  dropsy.   The  dis^tses  of  the 
.  heart  which  most  commonly  give  rise  to  dropsy  are  pa53i\-e 
dilatation  of  its  muscular  parietes  and  ossification  of  its 
valves,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  certainty  both  by  certain  signs  which  are  patho- 
gnomonic of  these  organic  changes,  and  by  auscultation. 
When  dropsy  is  the  conseauence  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  effusion  is  commonly  inoicatad  first  by  swelling  of  the 
iace,  especially  beneath  the  eyelids,  and  next  by  swelling  of 
the  feet  and  ankles,  and  of  the  hands  and  arms,  particularly 
of  the  left.  As  in  the  progran  of  the  disease  the  effusion 
coUeeta  and  accnmulatas  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  in 
that  of  the  pericardium,  it  is  denoted  by  a  peculiar  train  of 
symptoms  hereafter  to  be  described.  [Hyiaothgrax  and 
Hydrops  Pericardii.]   Hie  respiration  is  always  more  or 
less  embarrassed ;  the  horizontal  position  uneasy,  and  oficu 
impossible ;  the  pulse,  which  is  seldom  or  never  natural,  is 
very  variously  affected.   Whenever  there  is  a  watery  swell- 
ing of  the  iace,  hands,  arms,  or  ankles,  with  an  impaired 
slate  of  the  constitution,  the  consequence  of  protracted  ill 
health,  and  without  manifest  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  may 
be  certainly  inferred  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  heart.  The 
dropsy  which  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  is  very  often 
completely  removed  by  appropriate  remedies.  The  effusion 
often  recurs  indeed,  and  is  anun  removed,  and  this  succes- 
sive recurrenoe  and  removal  of  the  affection  takes  place 
indefinitely  until  the  cardiac  disfas^  on  which  the  effusion 
depends,  reaehesa  point  which  is  no  longer  compatible  with 
life. 

Diseases  of  the  coats  of  the  fomt  blood-vessels  consti- 
tuting aneurism,  concretions  wiuiitt  their  cavities,  or  tu- 
mors of  ne^hbouring  parts,  pressing  upon  their  trunks, 
and  obstrucnng  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  their 
eanal,  are  flnqueut  causes  of  consecutive  dropsy.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  lining  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  inflam- 
mation and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  oonsolidation  or 
hepatization  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  the  obli- 
teration of  the  air-veucles  by  the  deposition  of  tuberculous 
matter,  may  give  rise  to  effusion  either  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  or  into  the  cdlular  tissue  forming  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  diffused  m  or 
the  whole  body. 

Inflammation  of  the  Uvetr  generally  of  a  slow  or  chronic 
nature,  leading  to  a  deposition  of  adventitious  matter  in  its 
substance  and  the  consequent  enlai^ement  of  the  organ 
and  the  consoUdation  of  its  tissue,  is  a  common  cause  of 
dropsy,  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  vena  port^e,  the  effusitui  being  in  this  cs  m  often 
confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  spleen,  which  consists  of  a  congeries  of  blood-vessels, 
and  which  is  verjf  apt  to  be  enlarged  and  obstructed,  may 
occasion  effusion  mto  the  abdomen  in  the  same  nuumer  as 
disease  of  the  liver. 

Tba  kidneyv  are  subjeet  both  to  functional  and  organic 
diseases,  which  are  foliowad  by  efltasions  into  all  the  cavi- 
ties, in  oMMeqnaice  of  the  ikilure  of  these  organs  to  remove 
from  the  common  mass  of  blood  the  sup^uous  and  noxious 
prittciplBS  whioh  it  is  their  office  to  eliminate. 

Dn^tseal  efltasions  are  often  poured  into  the  uterus  and 
ovaria,  in  consequence  of  primary  disease  in  these  organs ; 
at  other  times  tumors  are  formed  within  or  attached  tu 
them,  which  press  upon  and  compress  the  trunks  of  neigh- 
bouring blood-vesselB,  and  thus  occasion  dropsy  by  a  me* 
chanicu  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  foct,  that  while 
in  this  disease  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  are  thus 
poured  out  into  the  several  cavities  and  interstices  of 
the  body,  the  kidneys  often  remove  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  more  solid  pcutions  of  the  blood,  more  espe- 
cially the  albumen,  and  sconetimea  even  tiie  red  tmt- 
tictes.  Henoa  there  are  several  forms  of  dropsy  in  which 
the  urine  is  loaded  with  a  preternatural  quantity  of  al- 
bumen, the  presence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  nitric  or  muriatic  acids,  alcohol,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  to  the  urine,  all  of  which  coagulate  the 
albumen  and  thus  render  it  visible.  But  albumen  is  not 
always  contained  'n  the  urine  of  dropsical  patients.  It  is  of 
some  importance  in  practice  to  discriminate  the  cases  with 
albuminous  urine  from  those  without  it,  since  there  axo  re- 
medies of  great  efficacy  in  the  latter  form  of  the  disease, 
which  are  if  ngtgi^ugc^us^^^^  Thu  &t 
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Would  indicate  tint  dropsy  with  albuminous  urine  has  its 
seat  in  a  particular  set  of  organs,  and  is  dependent  on  a  pe- 
culiar morbid  action  of  those  organs ;  and  although  very 
much  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  relation  lo  these 
points,  yet  some  progress  has  been  made  at  least  towards 
determining  the  seat  of  the  malady,  if  not  the  nature  of  the 
aflfection  vhen  the  urine  is  albuminous.  The  condition  of 
the  urine  in  this  respect  ought  therefore  always  to  be  ex' 
amined,  because  it  may  throw  some  light  however  small  on 
the  constitutional  and  local  disorder,  and  may  be  some 
f^de  to  the  judgment  in  the  selection  of  remedies. 

Dropsy  is  always  a  fbrmidable  and  often  a  highly  dan- 
goons  disease.  Its  acute  forms,  though  attended  witli  the 
most  m^ttt  symptoms,  are  in  general  less  un&vourable 
thin  most  of  its  chronic  forms,  because  in  the  former, 
though  the  disordered  actions  may  be  very  intense  and 
dangerous,  yet  they  are  more  under  the  controul  of  feme- 
disl  azents,  and  they  often  do  not  depend  on  any  irreparable 
vice  of  the  constitution,  whereas  the  latter  are  the  sign  and 
the  result  of  deep-seated  and  surely  advancing  disease.  Of 
course  the  prognosis  in  any  particular  case  must  entirely 
depend  on  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  it  is 
the  sequent 

There  is  no  disease  which  requires  a  more  varied  treat- 
ment than  dropsy,  because,  Uke  fever,  dropsy  may  exist  in, 
and  be  essentiaUy  oonnected  with,  diametrically  opposite 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system.  Dropsy  may  depma  on  a 
Slate  of  the  qstem,  fbt  the  removal  <tf  wmch  all  other  reme- 
dies wiU  be  tried  in  vain  unless  their  application  be  preceded 
by  a  decided  abstraction  of  blood;  dropsy  may  depend  on  a 
state  of  the  system  in  which  die  abstraction  of  the  smallest 
c)uanti^  of  blood  may  prove  almost  instantaneously  fatal: 
in  the  former  case  stimulants  and  excitants  invariably  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  life.  On  the  clear  dis- 
crimination of  these  two  different  states  of  the  system,  and 
the  two  different  classes  of  disease  to  which  they  give  rise, 
and  on  the  sagacious  detection  of  the  different  shades  by 
which  they  may  appear  to  be  blended  with  and  lost  in  each 
other,  the  successM  treatment  of  dropsy  mainly  depends. 

In  the  acute  fiirm  of  dropsy  dependent  on  active  infiam- 
mation,  blood-lettii^  is  necessary,  just  as  it  is  in  ordinary 
inflammation,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  is  proper  to 
abstract  dcniending,of  oourae,on  the  organ  inflamed,  on  the 
intensi^  in  the  inflammation,  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
constitution.  One  fUll  bleeding  will  commonly  suffice; 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  its  repetition  is  indis- 
pensable. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  aftf  r 
a  foil  bleeding  from  the  arm,  the  local  will  be  preferable  lo 
a  repetition  of  the  general  bleeding. 

The  next  indication  after  blood-letting  is  to  equalize  the 
circulation  and  to  promote  the  secretions.  This  is  most 
effectually  accomplished  by  briiu;ing  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  by  calomel  combined  with  James's 
Powder  or  with  opium,  and  tfiis  treatment  may  be  con- 
joined with  diuretics,  of  which  digitalis  is  the  best. 

In  the  subacute  form  the  same  general  plan  of  trea^ 
ment  is  necessary,  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  earned  to  the 
same  extent,  and  in  each  individual  ease  the  application  of 
the  remedies  employed  must  of  course  be  modifted  accord- 
'ng  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  lo  that  case. 

In  the  chronic,  passive,  or  asthenic  form,  life  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  employment  of  the  remedies  which  alone 
are  efficacious  in  the  acute  form.  In  this  debilitated  state 
of  the  system  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
blood  is  highly  pernicious.  The  safer  and  the  most  efficient 
remedies  in  this  form  of  the  disease  are  tonics,  the  laxatives 
called  deobstruents,  taraxacum,  mild  unirritating  doses  of 
mercury,  and  iodine,  particularly  in  the  fbrm  of  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potass. 

The  only  effectual  treatment  of  consecutive  dropsy  is  that 
wl^b  is  proper  to  the  rranoval  of  the  primary  disease.  But 
the  detection  of  the  true  seat  and  nature  of  those  oi^anic 
diseases  which  are  antecedent  to  dropsy  is  often  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  patient  and  aeute  investiga- 
tion, and  an  extensive  and  precise  acquaintance  with  patho- 
log>'.  And  the  treatment  of  the  disease  when  ascertained, 
the  selection  of  the  appropriate  remedies,  and  the  employ- 
ment  of  these  with  due,  and  only  with  due,  activity  and 
vi^ur,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  sometimes  rewarded, 
when  performed  with  sagacity  and  skill,  with  a  depee  of 
success  not  to  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  pre-eminently 
in  cases  like  these  that  the  scientific  and  discerning  phy- 


sician saves,  when  the  ignorant,  careless,  and  routine  prae- 
titioner  destroys.  [Hvsroctfhalus,  Hydrops  Fsricab- 
Dii,  Hydrothorax,  &e.] 

DROPWORT,  a  poisonous  wild  umbeUiferous  plant, 
with  fleshy-fingered  roots,  inhabiting  ditches  and  wet  places. 
It  has  been  sometimes  sold  fraudulently  by  itinerant 
gardeners  as  a  new  species  of  dahlia.  Its  botanicBl  name 
is  CEnanthe  crocata. 

DROSERA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  albuminous  exoge- 
nous plants,  consisting  of  marsh  herbs,  whose  leaves  are 
tisually  oovezed  with  gkmds  or  glandular  hairs,  and  whose 
flowers  are  arranged  in  dreinste  racemes.  The  calyx 
consists  of  five  sejMUS :  there  are  five  petals,  five  or  ten  hy- 
pogynous  stamens,  a  one-oelled  many-seeded  capsular  fhut, 
and  minute  seeds,  having  an  embryo  lying  at  the  base  of  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen.  There  are  many  species  of  the 
genus  drosera,  called  in  English  sundews,  more  remarkable 
for  the  singular  structure  of  their  glandular  hairiness  than 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  of  no  known  use.  A 
few  other  little-known  genera  are  associated  with  it ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  dionesa  [DiON^],  whose  singular  irri- 
table leaves  have  much  analogy  with  those  of  drosera,  also 
forms  a  part  of  the  order,  notw'ithstanding  its  indehiscent 
fruit  and  erect  vernation. 

De  CandoUe  having  inexactly  described  the  embryo  as 
lying  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen,  the  true  affinities  of  the 
order  were  overlooked;  they  have  lately  however  been 
more  correctly  detomined  to  be  with  CephalotaceB  and 
Franooace*  rather  than  with  Violaoete,  Polygalaces,  or 
fVankeniacen. 


A  (ilant  of  Dnuan  TOtundifotia.  l,»Minpl«te  lower  mo^lHed:  S,krlp« 
eapiul«  majpiiaail— the  McdiaKaMabelwMa  tha  TnlvnarthceapMile;  3,* 
MM  T0ry  much  mafiiilled — th«  dark  apae*  In  th«  middle  U  Uia  nnelans,  the 
imwinder  ia  t.  looae  intnuBeat  Uiat  laveata  Uia  seed  i  i,»  aaetioiiof  the 
Duclraa  atill  mon  mogniBed— ban  tba  mtnnt*  dicat^adoiiOQa  evbrjo  ia  aaaa 
at  the  bate  of  Um  albuman. 

DROWNING,  the  state  of  asphyxia  [ABPHTZuJpro- 
dueed  by  the  immersion  of  the  body  under  watn.  When 
a  warm-blooded  animal  is  immersed  under  water,  and 
forcibly  retained  there,  he  immediately  begins  to  struggle 
violently,  and  uses  every  effort  to  rise  to  the  surface.  These 
struggles  are  not  at  first  the  result  of  pain,  but  of  fear.  It 
is  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  the  obstruction  to  the 
respiration  which  produces  pain  does  not  come  on  for  some 
time.  The  point  of  time  when  the  painf^  impediment  to 
respiration  occurs  is  well  ascertained.  For  the  reason  as- 
signed in  the  article  Asphyxia,  in  the  space  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  minute  a  violent  effort  is  made  to  iuspire,  to 
exp«»d  the  lungs  with  air,  but  ,no«r  ^^^(j^^ 
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■Art  te  inspire  is  IbUowed  by  &  oort«sp6ndiiw  effort  to 
fl^im  At  each  ertdratioii  a  small  quantity  of  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lung^  and  is  seen  under  the  surflee  of  tile 
inter  in  titie  fbrm  w  bubbles;  Ibr  aldxnigh  the  mter  ex- 
dadn  the  aii  from  rateriitt  the  lungs,  notwithstondii^  fl« 
most  violent  effbrts  to  inspire,  yet  it  cannot  prevent  imne 
portion  of  air  from  being  expeued  from  the  lungs  by  fbe 
ndent  efforts  to  expire.  Hie  ultimate  result  of  ttaew  re- 
peated and  violent  expirations  is  greatly  to  diminish  the 
bulk  of  the  luiwa.  and  to  bring  them  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  collapse  to  vrtikb  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  by  any 
voluntary  or  insdnetiTe  eflbrts  vrhiefa  the  animal  fi  capable 
of  making. 

When  a  human  beiiw  is  dmwngd  by  acetdftn^  if  the  fkll 
has  been  from  a  conal^nble  height  and  the  water  is  not 
of  very  great  depth,  the  body  is  pteoipitated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  it  then  quicluy  rises  to  Uie  sniftot^  oartly 
because  the  speeiflo  ermvity  of  the  body,  when  the  lungs 
are  ftill  of  air,  is  less  than  that  of  water,  and  partly  because 
the  body  is  rendered  still  lighter  by  the  air,  always  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  quantity,  wnloh  is  twlleeted  and  re- 
taTned  In  th€  clothes.  If  the  person  be  not  able  to  swim, 
he  genet^lly  stmgKles  Violently,  and  probably  screams ;  by 
these  efforts  the  lungs  are  partly  emptied  of  the  air  they 
coolained,  the  comparative  weight  of  tne  body  is  increased, 
and  consequently  it  again  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  it  soon 
again  rises,  and  this  aftemata  rising  and  sinking  may  occur 
several  times  In  succession.  Whenever  the  body  comes  to 
the  suri^cs  and  the  mouth  is  above  water,  the  pauif\il  hn- 
pediment  to  respiration  produces  an  instinotive  effort  to 
mspir^.  and  a  hurried  gasp  is  made  to  obtain  air.  But 
often  ike  mouth  is  not  sufficiently  above  the  8ur&u»  of  the 
vater  to  obtain  air  without  respiring  a  qnanti^  of  vater 
along  with  it ;  but  the  quantity  of  Water  received  in  this 
manner  is  never  great,  probably  not  more  than  is  expelled 
by  the  cough  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  glottis  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contact  of  the  water  and  by  the  subsequent 
expiration.  Every  instant  the  body  remains  m  the  water, 
for  the  reasons  immediately  to  be  assigned,  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion  rapidly  diminisn,  and  at 
length,  perfectly  inaensibia  and  motionless,  it  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,' where,  if  Wholly  undisturbed,  it 
continues  until  the  disengagement  of  various  gases  in  the 
progress  of  putre&otioh  renders  it  again  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  and  brings  it  onctt  more  to  the  surfoce. 

The  change  in  the  system  produced  by  continued  sub- 
mersitm,  the  consequent  tuspenston  of  reqiiratioii,  and  the 
necessary  extinetion  of  life,  are  all  reftrrible  to  tme  patho- 
logical condition,  namely,  a  Change  in  &e  nature  cf  the 
blood.  The  water  prevents  any  portion  of  air  from  ent^ 
ing  by  the  trachea  to  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs ;  con- 
sequently no  air  oomet  in  ooatact  with  the  venous  blood 
contained  in  tibe  capillary  bront^es  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
which  are  spread  out  upon  the  walU  of  tnese  air  vesicles ; 
the  venous  blood  which  flowl  U>  the  lungs  is  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  converted  into  artwial  blood,  whence  the 
lungs  can  deliver  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  only  venous 
bloml  to  be  sent  out  to  the  system.  As  the  circulation  goes 
on,  all  the  arterial  blood  in  the  body  is  at  length  converted 
into  venous,  and  flows  into  the  great  venous  trunks  of  the 
syrtem,  by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  right  side  <^  the 
heart,  and  thence  to  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  no 
chaiw^  but  remaiu  venous.  Hiese  currents  of  venous 
bloo^  and  of  venous  blood  only,  are  successively  sent  out 
to  the  system.  But  venous  blood  is  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing the  action  and  vitality  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of 
the  heart,  of  the  voluntuy  muscles,  or  of  any  organ  of  the 
body,  and  consequently,  when  nothing  but  venoiu  blood 
circulates  in  the  system,  the  death  of  all  the  organs  is  the 
sure  and  quick  result,  and  the  oi^ns  die  in  the  order  uid 
mode  already  described.  [Asphyxia.] 

Taking  the  average  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  it 
is  found  that  when  an  animal  is  forcibly  and  continuously 
held  under  water,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  loses  its  vermi- 
lion colour.  and'begUis  to  grow  venous  in  the  space  of  three 
quarters  of  a  minute.  In  one  minute  and  a  quarter  it  is 
obviously  dark.  In  one  minute  and  a  half,  no  dURBtenee 
can  hb  distinguished  between  the  blood  in  the  aiieries  and 
the  blood  in  the  veins;  consequently,  in  an  animal  tbat  is 
subnuned  and  that  never  rises  to  the  surflioe,  the  system  is 
Ivought  completely  under  the  Influence  of  venous  blood  in 
the  space  of  one  minute  and  a  halt  and  though  the  body 
shoold  remain  under  water  half  an  hour,  the  blood  doea 


noi  ttecome  snuibly  daiker^  beoause  it  can  only  be  com- 
pletely venous. 

CiTcumstances  mi^  make  a  ibw  seconds  difference  in 
regard  to  the  point  of  time  when  these  phenomena  take 
|daoai  If  for  example  an  animal  be  submersed  at  the  in- 
stent  of  expirationi  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  lost  somewhat 
sooner  than  when  it  is  submersed  at  the  instant  of  inspira- 
tion, and  if  the  animal  be  much  alarmed  and  struggle 
violently,  ^  elunge  takes  place  with  jjreater  rapidity ;  but 
the  difibrenoe  from  any  cause  of  thjs  kmd  never  amounts  to 
more  than  a  fbw  seconds.  Age  however  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  more  remarkable  diflference.  It  is  proved  by  nume- 
rous and  accurate  experiments  that  the  younger  fho  animal 
the  longer  it  can  live  when  deprived  of  air  hy  submersion. 
It  as  is  commonly  the  case,  an  adult  waHn-btooded  animal 
be  inaeoverably  dead  in  the  space  of  four  minutes  after 
complete  and  continuous  submersion*  an  animal  of  the  some 
tpemm  only  a  fow  days  old  wiU  live  twelve  minutes.  A 
pap  will  liva  conuderably  longer  than  a  younff  dog,  a  young 
longer  than  a  middle  aged  dog*  and  a  middle  aged  longer 
than  an  old  dogi 

Scnsibili^  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are  di- 
minished the  moment  the  arterial  blood  begins  to  lose  its 
vermilion  colour ;  an  animal  is  completely  insensible,  aod 
has  wholly  lost  all  power  of  Voluntary  motion«  that  is,  it  is 
in  a  state  of  apparent  death*  as  soon  as  the  arterial  blood  is 
oompletely  venous.  In  one  minute  and  a  halt  then,  after 
complete  and  continuous  submersion,  animal  life  is  com- 
pletely extinguished.  But  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous  use 
of  the  appropriate  remedies,  Moovery  from  this  state  is 
possible ;  necause  the  cu^ianle  flinetions  go  on  ftir  a  con- 
siderable period  after  apparent  dea^  uid  death  is  not  real 
untfl  the  cnann  fimetwiu  have  wholly  ceased.  Nevertbe 
lesSk  thouga  the  otganie  fimctions  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  the  animal  fSinetions  are  extinguished, 
flom  ten  minutes  to  half  an.  hour,  or  more,  yet,  in  no 
instance  in  which  the  uperiment  baa  be«i  fiurly  tried  hss 
any  adult  warm-blood  anunal  that  has  been  oompletdy  and 
continuotisly  submersed  for  the  space  of  four  minutes  been 
capable  of  resusutationt  though  all  the  means  of  restoring 
ammation  may  have  been  instantaneously  and  most'actively 
and  judiciously  employed.  Accordingly  it  is  found  in  prac- 
tice that  the  immeaiate  and  vigorous  use  of  the  best  means 
for  resttfing  animation  often  foil  when  the  person  has  uot 
been  in  the  water  more  than  four  minutes.  In  general, 
howaver*  If  the  body  has  not  been  in  the  water  longer  than 
fnm  fin  to  mght  minuteik  the  prompt  and  persevering  use 
of  Uie  propw  means  for  rastonng  animation  will  aucclBed; 
no  doubti  iNBcaBae  in  seme  one  «  or  in  all  the  times  that 
the  body  has  come  to  the  surfoce  air  has  been  obtained  and 
conveyed  to  Ae  lungs  in  the  hurried  gasp  instinctively 
made  at  these  momente.  Still  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
penons  are  recovered  who  have  been  in  the  water  fifteen 
minutes ;  occasionally  hovraver  animation  is  reettoed  after 
a  submersion  of  twenty  miniitos,  or  even  half  an  hour ;  and 
apparently  authenticated  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
resuscitation  was  aoeomplished  after  the  body  had  been  in 
the  water  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  In  these  cases,  cir- 
cumstances must  have  fovoured  the  occasional  inspiration 
of  air ;  it  is  utterly  impossibU  that  lifo  can  have  been  main- 
tained BO  long  unleu  the  individual  had  breathed  at 
intervals  durii^  the  time;  and  as  none  can  tell  what  eir- 
enmstancas  may  have  occurred  fkvourable  to  the  inspiration 
of  air,  it  is  an  nnperatve  duty  in  all  cases  to  resort  to  the 
proper  means  fot  restoring  animation  with  all  the  promp- 
titude and  energy  possible. 

When  a  perMin  who  has  bewi  drowned*  who  was  pre- 
viously in  a  stste  itf  sound  health,  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  body  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

llie  whole  of  the  external  surfkoe  is  cold ;  the  Colour  of 
the  skin  is  pallid,  excepting  in  the  parts  where  it  is  lirid 
rather  than  pallid,  as  in  the  face,  which  is  always  either 
entirely  pale  or  slishtly  livid.  The  eyes  are  half  open,  and 
the  pupils  much  duated^  The  mouth  and  the  nostrils  con- 
tain a  great  dul  of  flmthy  fluid.  A  iaiga  quanti^  of  the 
lame  kmd  of  fluid  is  ewatained  in  the  trachea,  tbe  bronchial 
tubes,  and  tbe  air  vesiclee  of  the  lungs.  The  tongue  is 
^truded  beiween  the  teeth,  and  apprMohes  to  tha  under 
edge  at  the  lips.  Hie  whole  bead  is  sometimes  much  swol- 
len, and  the  natures  occasionally  (nresent  the  appearance  of 
than  of  a  parson  who  has  diednom  apt^texy;  and  uus  is 
taU  f«  to  particttfavly  the  case  witK  those  who  have  follea 
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into  thd  mter  in  a  state  of  intoxieation.  It  is  uiuatly  con- 
sitovd  as  a  sign  that  a  person  has  been  drowned  while 
Itvin^,  and  that  the  body  lias  not  been  thrown  into  the 
water  after  death,  that  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  exco- 
riated, and  that  there  is  a  ooUeetion  of  dirt  or  saiul  under 
the  nails,  appearances  resulting  from  the  efforts  whioh  the 
drowning  person  has  made  to  avert  his  inpendinff  fkto ; 
bat  if  the  water  be  deep,  no  appeannae  of  this  kina  ia  pre- 
•ent,  beeause  the  power  of  stru^in^  is  over  before  the 
kid^  tooehea  the  nonnd,  and  «  ^son  in  tbe  state  of  in- 
toneadon,  who  Mis  Into  deep  water,  majr  expire  without 
tbepower  to  mako  a  smote  eftnt  to  save  hunteUL 

With  tecard  to  the  mtemal  orvans,  the  hMrt  and  ito 
greet  blood-Teasels  are  always  found  pretematuralljr  lotuled 
with  dark-coloured  blood,  bometimes  to  siieb  an  extent  that 
the  heart  aoems  completely  to  fill  the  bag  of  the  pericar- 
dium. Tliia  aceumnUtion  of  black  blood  is  always  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  nsiully  eontaini  somewhat 
moie  tlwn  double  the  quanti^  ecmUuned  in  the  left  ea- 
Tities. 

The  lungs  are  invariably  ver^  much  reduced  in  volume, 
uid  are  exceedingly  leaded  with  blaok  blood.  Both  the 
pnlmonaiT  arteries  and  veini  ai«  likavisf  dlstnded  with 
black  blood. 

The  snbeUnee  of  the  bnin  is  of  a  darker  ooleuv  than  na- 
tural, anditsveaselB  are  eommonly  turgid  with  hhuk  blood; 
but  sometimes  the  tumescence  of  the  cerebral  blood>-T«se1i 
ii  not  in  proportion  to  the  acoumulation  of  blood  in  the 
other  orguis. 

There  is  always  a  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  frothy 
matter  in  the  traebea  and  bronchi.  Occasionally  this 
frothy  matter  is  mixed  with  blood.  The  quantity  varies  a 
^ood  deal  in  diffbrent  cases,  but  it  is  never  very  great  At 
one  time  It  was  thought  to  be  so  ^reat  as  to  be  the  eause  of 
death  in  drowning.  It  waa  ctHioeived  that  the  water  flows 
into  the  lungs  by  the  trachea  in  such  abundance  as  to  occa- 
sion asphyxia.  The  controversy  which  was  long  agitated 
on  this  point  is  now  set  at  rest  by  numerous  and  accurate 
experiments,  which  demonstrate  that  onlv  a  very  incon- 
sioiaraUe  qnuitit^  of  wat«  eutws  the  tfaonea,  and  never 
sufficient  to  occasion  doath. 

A  aimflar  controvert  prevailed  on  the  question  whether 
water  enters  the  stomach,  wldch  is  now  equally  decided  in 
the  nef^tive.  It  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  water 
passes  into  the  stomach,  or  at  least  that  no  quantity  enters 
it  capable  of  contributing  in  the  sligfatest  degree  to  the 
fetal  event.  The  establishment  of  this  point  is  important, 
because  the  contrary  notion  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  most 
pernicious  practices.  With  a  view  of  evacuating  the  water 
supposed  to  be  accumulated  in  the  lungs  and  stomaeh,  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  were 
held  up  by  the  heels,  rolled  on  barrels,  and  subjeoted  to 
other  practices  calculated  rapidly  to  extui^ish  any  remain- 
ing spark  of  life;  and  though  the  notion  which  led  to 
tMse  ahauxd  practices  is  exploded,  the  naetiees  themselves 
continue.  In  a  p^per  published  in  the  *  Medical  Reposi- 
tory* fbr  July,  1824,  Mr.  IX  Johnson,  sui^Mn,  Farringdon, 
in  detailiiw  a  case  of  nupended  animation  in  a  seaman 
who  had  fiulen  from  a  yard-arm  into  the  sea  when  the  ship 
was  going  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  and  a  half  per  hour, 
and  was  afterwards  picked  up  in  an  insentible  state,  says, 
'When  brought  on  board  the  ship  he  showed  no  signs  of 
life.  I  had  him  immediately  suspended  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  well  shaken  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  was 
then  laid  on  the  cabin-table,  and  rubbed  all  over  by.  two  or 
three  men  with  flannels,  Stc,  Tarfarized  antimony  was 
nibbed  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  tobacco-smoke 
blown  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.*  Short  of  decapitation 
no  expmraents  could  be  devised  better  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  smallest  chance  of  nestucitation. 

The  nropH  remedies  fbr  the  recovery  of  the  drowned  are 
few  ana  simple.  Tiis  ho^,  placed  on  a  bed-chair,  should 
be  removed  to  the  receiving  lunue  or  any  place  where  the 
conveniences  required  may  be  most  easfly  obtained.  The 
wet  clothes  should  be  stripped  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
bodr  well  dried  and  surrounded  by  warm  air,  if  it  can  be 
reaoily  procured,  by  the  portable  wanp  air  bath,  of  whioh 
there  ou^ht  to  be  one  at  every  receiving  house.  At  first  the 
heated  air  should  only  be  a  few  degrees  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  and  the  heat,  which  ought  always  fo  be 
ascertained  by  a  thermometer,  should  be  subsequently  in- 
creased with  caution.  The  bbdv  being  thus  sunounded  with 
mxm tilt  nCifleial  zi^intioa uoaUM paribimed  without 


the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  this  should  be  assisted  by  elvfr 
tricity  applied  at  flrat  in  the  form  ef  very  f|;entle  shocks. 

By  the  applioation  of  heat  the  capillary  blood-vesseU  ars 
stimulated  to  action,  the  determination  of  blood  towards  tbh 
external  sur&ce  of  the  body  i»  fevoured,  and  the  interna, 
organs  are  thus  relieved  of  their  oppressive  bad.  By  artiA 
ciu  respiration  the  cavity  of  the  ohest  is  enlarged,  uie  col- 
lapsed state  of  the  lungs  is  removed,  and  atmospheric  aw. 
the  great  agent  needed  fat  the  decaiboniaation  of  the  blood, 
and  on  the  want  of  which  «I1  the  ^geroiis  phenomena  ot 
drowning  depend,  is  tfannnitt«d  to  the  lunga  and  brought 
into  contact  wiUi  the  venalized  blood.  By  electricity  the 
(M^ana  whidt  carry  on  the  nwdwnieal  part  of  rtspiration, 
that  ia,  those  which  alterp^y  enlarge  and  diminish  tlie 
caineity  of  the  thorax  ore  roused  and  excl^d  to  resume 
their  natural  action.  There  are  some  few  other  useml  auxil- 
iaries, hut  BO  important  and  cfBoacious  are  these  three  pow- 
erful agents,  when  judiciously  ard  perseveringly  employed, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  only  remraies  worth  re- 
garding. But  unfortunately  they  are  as  potent  for  evil  as  for 
good.  A  slight  mismanagement  of  any  of  them  may  utterly 
destroy  that  life  which  the  delicate  and  skilful  use  of  it  would 
have  reanimated.  It  ia  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter 
into  A  dutail  of  the  dang^  with  wbidi  the  incautious  em- 
ployment of  these  powenul  remedies  is  fraught,  or  ininutsly 
to  detail  the  mode  in  vbit^  they  ot^ht  to  he  applied  in 
praetioB.  It  is  a  aubjeot  which  deacrvea  muoh  greater  at- 
tention than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  apparatus  for 
heating  tbe  bodies  of  the  drowned,  for  the  artificwl  inflation 
of  the  lungs,  and  for  tho  applicaUon  of  electricity,  are 
susceptible  of  vast  improvement  both  with  reference  to  the 
efficacy  and  the  safety  of  these  remedies ;  and  there  are  faw 
subjeuts  to  whioh  mechanical  genius  and  scientific  know- 
ledge could  be  applied  with  greater  prospect  of  oonferring 
signal  sarvioe  on  mankind. 

DRUIDIGAL  BUILDINGS.    [AvunniT;  Cuhac; 

STONSHBNaS.] 

DRUIDS.  [BUTA.NNIA.] 

DRUM,  a  pulsatile  musical  instniment,  of  which  there 
ate  three  kinds.'^tha  BiiU  Drum;  the  Bate  or  Turkith 
Drum  !  and  tho  Doubh  Drum,  The  first  is  a  cylinder,  for* 
meiiv  of  wood,  but  now  invftnably  of  Ivass,  tm  each  end  of 
which  is  a  hoop  oovcred  iritb  vellum  or  puchment  This  is 
the  ordinan  Tegmental  drum.  The  sectmd  is  formed  as  the 
first,  but  of  oak,  on  a  much  la^er  scale,  and  ttsed,  not  in 
conjunction  with  the  fifes,  but  as  part  of  the  r^imental 
band.  It  is  likewise  employed  oocaaionally  in  the  orchestra. 
The  third  is  Qiade  of  copper,  nearly  hemispherical,  covered 
with  a  strong  htad  of  calf 's-skin,  and  stands  on  three  iron 
legs.  The  Couble  Drums  vary  in  dimensions,  from  nineteen 
inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  always  in  pairs, 
and  are  tuned,  by  means  of  many  screws  which  tighten  the 
he^  to  the  key-note  and  the  fourth  below.  Very  recently, 
however,  a  most  decided  improvement  has  been  efieoted  in 
the  manner  of  tuning  those  instruments,  Bj  means  of  a 
lever  operating  on  sovoral  hooks  which  aet  shnultaneiwsly 
on  the  head,  or  hoop  on  which  the  &kin  is  strained,  the 
tuning  is  peiformed  at  once,  and  nrith  such  rapidly,  that, 
in  our  presence  the  melody  of  *  God  save  the  King'  was  per- 
formed on  a  single  drum  m  a  time  not  much  slower  than 
that  usually  adopted.  A  patent  has  been  obtained  by  the 
ingenious  mechanist  (Mr.  Cwnelios  Ward)  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  osaflil  inrantwn;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  ftitnre  all  double  drams  wiU  bt  construelsd  on  his 
prinmple. 

DRUM.  [DoHx.} 

DRUMMOND,  WILUAM,  tho  son  of  Sir  WUliam 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  was  bom  December  13, 1585. 
He  was  educated  at  Bdinburgh,  snd  studied  civil  law  in 
France.  On  his  fetha/s  death,  in  1610,  be  relinquished 
his  profession  and  doveted  hunsdf  to  litennY  pursuits  at 
his  paternal  mansion  of  Hawthornden.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, experience  that  ftvedom  from  trials  which  he  had 
probably  antirapated  in  his  i«tirement.  His  betrothed  bri<le 
died  on  the  eve  of  their  mamage;  and  in  ordor  to  divert 
bis  thoughts  from  brooding  over  this  de^  and  bitter  af- 
fliction, he  undertook  a  tour  which  lasted  eight  yean, 
during  whioh  time  he  visited  Germany,  Franoe.  and  Italy, 
and  collected  a  library  of  great  value,  of  which  part  is  now 
in  thepossesmon  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In.  his  4fith 
year  he  married  a  lady  whose  fencied  likeness  to  the  Conner 
object  oi  his  affections  is  said  to  have  constitute 
attnutim  for         IVhn  mQim^^^' 
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DolitMMl  Uu  mponi  him  to  grieyoui  anooyances,  particu- 
lufy  that  of  beins;  compelled  to  sujmly  his  quota  of  men 
to  serve  against  the  king.  This,  and  regret  for  Charles's 
death,  shortened  and  embittered  his  days,  and  he  died  at 
Hawdiomden,  December  4,  1649. 

Sonthey  has  observed  that  he  was  the  first  Scotch  poet 
who  wrote  well  in  English.  A  comparison  of  his  works 
with  those  of  his  predecessors,  Douglas  and  Dunbar,  will 
show  the  progress  mode  during  the  sixteenth  century 
towards  fixing  and  perfecting  the  language,  as  well  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England.  His  sonnets,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
his  poems,  mark  strongly  that  indulgence  in  schtow  which 
causes  it  to  take  the  form  of  habit,  and  as  auch  conveys  a 
fceUng  of  passive  pleasure  by  its  exercise.  The  resem- 
blance which  his  versification  presents  to  that  of  MQton's 
minor  poems  is  so  striking  as  only  to  require  mention  in 
order  to  be  acknowledged ;  and  few,  we  should  think,  could 
read  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  without  being 
reminded  of  '  Lycidas.'  Besides  his  poetical  works,  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  five  Jameses,  kings  of  Scotland, 
several  pamphlets  and  tracts,  whi^  with  his  letters,  were 
published  at  Edinbu^h  in  1711.  {Bit^.  Brii.waA  Setnh 
tpective  Review,  vol.  xi.) 

DRUPA'CE^,  the  name  given  by  some  botanists  to 
that  division  of  rosaceous  plants  which  -comprehends  the 
peach,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  similar  fruit-bearing  trees. 
They  are  more  ffeneraUy  called  Amygdalese. 

DkUPB,  a  dosed,  one-celled,  one  or  two-seeded  seed- 
veswl,  vhose  shell  is  composed  of  three  layers,  the  outer 
membranons  or  leathery,  the  inner  hard  and  bony,  the 
iDtennediate  succulent  or  fibrous.  A  peach,  a  cheny,  a 
mango,  are  all  fhiits  of  this  description.  A  eocoar-nut  is  a 
compound  drupe,  being  composed  of  three  consolidated, 
two  of  which  are  abortive ;  and  a  date  is  a  spurious  drupe, 
the  hard  inner  shnU  being  represented  by  a  membrane.  In 
theory  the  stone  or  inner  bony  layer  of  the  shell  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  upper  side  of  a  carpelluy  leaf,  the  external  mem- 
brane to  the  lower  surfiu»,  and  the  intermediate  pulp  or 
nhre  to  the  parenchyma. 

DRUSES,  DOROU'Z,  a  people  who  mhabit  the  chain 
if  Libanus,  in  Syria,  are  under  the  governmeat  of  their  own 
ehiefit,  and  have  a  religicHi  peculiar  to  thenuBlvos,  The 
vepiacular  lanf(uage  of  the  Druses  is  Arabic  Although 
the  mountaineers  of  Libanus  in  general  obey  the  onir,  or 
prince  of  the  Druses,  yM  they  are  not  all  Druses,  hut  a 
^reat  part,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  them  are  Christians 
r>f  the  Maronite  communion,  and  belong  to  the  western,  or 
Roman  church.  [Maronitzs.]  There  are  Syrian  Greeks, 
or  Melchites,  who  belong  to  the  western  church,  the 
chief  difierence  between  whom  and  the  Maronitea  is,  that 
the  Maronites  have  their  ritual  in  Syriac,  and  the  others 
in  Arabic.  The  Druses  live  together  with  the  Christians 
in  the  to\vnH  and  villages  in  perfect  harmony,  but  without 
intermarrying  with  them.  Ine  Druses  live  chiefly  in  the 
south  part  of  Libanus,  east  and  south-east  of  Beirooi  and  as 
&r  south  as  the  distriot  of  Hasbeya,  about  tiie  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  But  the  dominion  of  the  emfar  of  the  Druses 
extttids  also  ovw  the  north  part  of  Libanus  as  fkr  as  the 
latitude  of  Tripoli,  which  part  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Maronites,  whose  patriarch  resides  at  Canobin, 
south-east  of  Tripoli.  Towards  the  east  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  emir  extends  over  part  of  the  Bekaa,  or  plain  intervening 
between  the  Libanus  and  the  Antilibanus.  North  of  the 
Bekaa  is  the  Belad,  or  district  of  Balbek,  which  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Musselmans,  and  is  under  a  distinct  emir  of  the 
sect  of  the  Metwali*,  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Damascus;  but 
the  emir  of  the  louses  appears  to  hav^  gained  a  sort  of 
authority  over  this  district  also  since  Burckhardt's  time. 
Ihe  emir  of  the  Druses  is  tributary  to  the  pachalik  of  Acre, 
on  condition  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  witlun  his  territories. 
Burckhardt,  Trao»l*  in  &fria;  Captain  Light's  7Vaw/« 
IK  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  HUy  Lani,  Lmman,  and  Cypru*  in 
1814.)  The  capital  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses  is  Deir  el 
Kamr,  in  a  mie  valley  on  the  west  slope  of  Libanus, 
about  eight  or  nine  hours'  ride  south-east  of  Beiroot: 
the  town  is  said  to  have  about  5000  inhabitants,  partly 
Druses  and  partly  Christians.  There  are  two  Maronite 
and  two  Melchite  churches  at  Deir  d  Kamr.  The 
town  is  built  in  the  Italian  fbishion,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  a  second-rate  country  town  of  Italy.  Captain 
Light  saw  about  twenty  silk  looms  at  work  round  one  of 
the  squares.  The  emir  resides  at  the  palace  or  castle  of 
Bteddin,  about  ime  hour's  ride  from  Deir  el  Kamr  *  some  of 


the  apartments  of  the  palace  are  desaihed  as  twy  hand- 
somely f^imished,  paved  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  rich 
folding  draperies  and  divans,  the  "walls  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
gilding,  and  adorned  with  passages  of  the  Koran  and  Scrip- 
tures in  Arabic,  in  large  embossed  gilt  characters,  enclosed 
in  pannels  of  various  size.  The  Reverend  William  Jowett 
(Christian  Researches  in  Syria),  who  visited  Bteddin  in 
IS23,  describes  the  ^lace  as  like  a  small  town ;  2000  jper 
sons  are  said  to  live  m  or  about  it,  men  of  all  trades,  soldiers, 
scribes,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  breakers  of 
horses,  cooks,  tobacconists,  &c.  Druses  and  Christians 
were  intermixed  together,  and  even  Christian  priests  were 
among  the  attendants  of  the  emir,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
christened  in  his  youth,  and  had  at  <me  time  a  confessor, 
but  of  late  ^owed  no  pref^nce  to  any  reli^on,  and 
treated  all  his  subjects,  whether  Druses  or  Cbristuns,  with 
the  same  impartiality.  The  emir  Beshir,  as  he  was  called, 
was  the  same  whom  Captain  Light  had  seen  in  1814:  be 
is  described  as  an  elderly  man  of  an  intelligent  and  pre- 
possessing appearance,  and  said  to  be  very  regular  and  ab- 
stemious in  his  habits.  He  had  come  to  the  sovereignty 
by  defeating  several  competitors,  whom  he  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death.  (Light's  Travels.)  In  1822,  having  supported 
the  rebellious  Abdallab,  pacha  of  Acre,  he  incurred  the  dis ' 
pleasure  of  the  Porte,  and  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  but  re- 
turned soon  after  by  the  mediation  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
pacha  of  Egrpt.  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Syria 
by  Ibrahim,  Mehemet's  son,  the  Druses  joined  him  at  first ; 
they  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him ;  but  peace  appears 
now  to  be  restored.  The  emir  has  under  him  several  sub- 
ordinate emirs,  or  local  chiefs,  in  various  districts  of  the 
mountains,  some  of  whom  are  Druses  and  others  Maronites. 
As  the  whole  population  is  armed  and  trained  to  the  use  of 
the  gun,  it  is  said  that  in  case  of  need  the  emir  can  collect 
in  a  very  short  time  30,000  men ;  but  this  must  be  only  part 
of  the  individuals  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  the  Maronite 

Spulation  alone  is  said  to  be  more  than  200,000,  and  the 
*uses  cannot  be  much  less  in  number.  Dr.  H<^,  in  his 
*  Visit  to  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,' London, 
1835,  has  given  the  latest,  information  concerning  the 
Druses. 

The  reli^n  of  the  Druses  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
inquiry,  being  involved  in  a  kind  of  mystery.  The  Rev.  W. 
Jowett  had  the  fi)llowing  information  from  the  physician  to 
the  emir>  which  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  former  travel- 
lers.  The  Druses  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  Dja- 
helin,  or  'the  ignorant,*  the  partially  initiated,  and  the 
adepU,  or  fblly  initiated.  The  second  class  are  admitted  to 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  secret  doctrine;  they  may.  if 
they  like,  return  to  ^he  class  of  pjahelin,  but  must  never 
reveal  what  they  know.   The  third  class,  or  adepts,  con- 
tinue late  together  at  their  places  of  meeting  on  Thursday 
evenings,  performing  their  rites,  after  all  others  have  been 
excluded.   Should  they  reveal  what  thev  know  they  would 
incur  the  penalty  of  death,  which  would  also  be  incurred 
by  any  one  who  should  tumKussulman  orCihristian.  They 
make  no  proselytes.   As  to  iba  nature  of  their  secret  doe- 
trine,  we  nave  an  acoountofit  inDe  SaOT's'Chrestomatbie 
Arabe,'  vol.  ii. ;  but  how  far  it  can  be  rdied  upon  is 
still  a  question  with  some,  as  it  depends  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  from  which  de  Sacy  has  extracted  it. 
(See  also  Adler's  Museum  Ci^fico-Borgiatmm,  Rome,  1 782.) 
Mr.  Jowett  saw  MSS.  shown  about  secretly,  purporting  to  be 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Druses,  and  a  set  of  them  was  offered 
to  him  for  the  price  of  no  less  than  5000  dollars.  It  appears 
however  pretty  certain  that  the  Druses  are,  or  were  ori- 
ginally, disciples  of  Hakem  biamr  Ilia,  the  sixth  Fatemite 
caliph  of  Egypt,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and  who  esta- 
blished a  secret  lodge  at  Cairo,  divided  into  nine  degrees, 
the  last  of  which  taught  the  superfluousnesa  of  all  religions, 
the  indifference  of  numan  actions,  &e.  (Von  Hammer, 
Geschickte  der  Assassinen,  18]S.>   The  Assassins  them- 
selves were  a  doivation  of  Hakem's  sect,  which  waa  itself 
an  offshoot  of  the  great  schism  of  the  Ismaelites,  a  remnant 
of  whom  still  exists  in  Syria,  in  the  mountains  east  of  Tor- 
tosa,  near  their  antient  stronghold  Maszyad.    (J.  F.  Rous- 
seau, MSmoire  sur  les  Ismaelites  et  lee  Nosairis  de  Syrte^ 
with  notes  by  de  Sacy.)    Hakem  disappeared,  probably  bv 
assassination,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks  near  Cairo,  but 
his  disciples  expect  his  return,  when  he  is  to  reign  over  tbe 
world   The  Druses  are  said  to  believe  in  transmigration 
Ihe  story  of  their  "^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^<*»^y 
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told-  fDe  Sooy,  Afemoire  tur  la  eulte  que  Ua  Drtaet  rende^t 
d  ta  /gum  d'vn  veau,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Mimoiret  de  la 
riamttHUtoirg  et  de  Littiraiure  Ancienne  de  rinstilut.} , 
Th^  are  also  accused,  like  the  Nosairis,  of  licentious  orgiesl*  ^  the  island  of  Fbuxa. 
in  tlieir  secret  meetings,  and  yet  Mr.  Jowett  was  told  by 
Christian  residents  that  as  soon  as  a  young  Druse  becomes 
initiated,  he  leaves  his  f<Hrmer  licentious  course  of  life  and 
becomes  qfuite  an  altered  man,  at  least  in  appearance. 
Burekhardt  ofaaerves  on  this  subject  that  the  Druses  are 
more  obwrvant  of  oatward  decorum  than  ci  genuine  mo- 
rality.  All  agree  bowerer  in  saying  thai  tbOT  are  indus- 
trioas»  bnve,  and  hospitable:  tnmr  oountry  u  a  land  of 
refU^a  fVDm  Tnrkiah  oppression ;  they  pay  few  taxes,  as  the 
emir  has  lands  or  domains  belonging  to  him,  from  -which 
be  draws  his  chief  revenue.    Silk  is  the  staple  article 
for  exportation,  by  way  of  Beiroot.  The  mulberry,  the  vine, 
the  B^.  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  reared  in  the  lower  ridges  of 
the  liibanus,  while  the  higher  range  affords  good  pastures. 
Cotton  is  also  cultivated  and  manufactured.   The  plains, 
e&pecially  the  Bekaa,  produce  corn.  There  are  a  number  of 
convents  scattered  about  the  mountains;  there  is  a  Ma- 
ronite  college  fbi  the  study  of  Syrioc  at        el  Warka,  and 
another  for  the  Melchite  students  at  Deir  el  Mhallea. 
Burekhardt,  who  etosaed  the  Libanus  in  different  directions, 
giT«s  the  names  of  many  towns  or  villages  inhabited  by 
Druses  and  Hanmites,  some  of  them  cowuderaMe  places, 
such  as  Hasb^a,  with  700  bouses ;  Zahle,  in  the  Bekaa, 
with  900 ;  SUrrei,  near  IVipdi,  &a  The  Druses  dress  dif- 
ferentlv  from  the  Maronites:  the  men  wear  a  coarse  woollen 
beneew,  or  cloak,  black,  with  white  stripes,  thrown  over  a 
waistcoat,  and  loose  breeches  of  the  same  stuff,  tied  round 
the  waist  by  a  sash  of  white  or  red  linen  with  fringed  ends ; 
their  turban  is  swelled  out  from  the  head  into  a  shape  re- 
sembling a  turnip,  and  flat  at  the  top.   The  women  wear  a 
coarse  blue  jacket  and  petticoat,  without  any  stockineS|^d 
their  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  in  tails  behind.  When 
they  dress  they  put  on  their  head  the  Takeel,  a  hollow  tube 
of  silver  or  tin,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  shaped  like  a 
truncated  cone,  over  which  is  thrown  a  white  piece  ot  Itnen^ 
which  cMnpletely  envelops  the  body ;  they  also  wear  ^yer 
bobs  tied  to  their  tresses,   (Light's  TVotw/ir.) 

DRUSUS,  CLAU'DIUS  NERO,  son  of  Tiberius  Cku- 
ditts  Nero  and  of  Liviat  was  bom  in  the  yesr  38  b-c,  three 
months  sfta  his  mother's  marriage  wiu  Augustus.  He 
served  early  in  the  army,  and  was  sent  in  17  B.C.,  with  his 
brother  Tiberius,  against  the  Rheti  and  Vindeliei,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  defeated  the  invaders, 
pursued  tbem  across  the  Alps,  and  reduced  their  oountry. 
Horace  celebrated  this  victory  in  one  of  his  finest  Odes  (lib. 
iv.  4).  Drusus  married  Antonia  Minor,  daughter  of  An- 
tony and  Octavia,  by  whom  he  had  (3ermanieus  and  Clau- 
dius, afterwards  emperor,  and  Livia  or  Lrrilla.  In  14  8.C., 
being  sent  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Craul  occasioned  by 
the  extortions  ot  the  Roman  tax-gatherers,  he  succeeded  by 
bis  conciliatory  sddress.  In  the  following  year  he  attacked 
the  Germans,  and  carrying  the  war  beyond  the  Rhine,  he 
obtained  a  sories  of  victones  over  the  Sicambri,  Chwusci, 
Gatti.  and  Tencteri,  and  advanced  as  flur  as  the  Visui^is, 
or  Weser,  for  which  the  senate  bestowed  the  surname  of 
Germanicus  upon  him  and  his  posterity.  In  9  b.c.  Drusus 
was  made  consul,  wi^  L.  Quintius  Crispinua.  He  was 
soon  after  sent  again  by-  Augustus  ^inst  the  Germans, 
crossed  the  Visurgis,  and  advanced  as  fer  as  the  Albis  or 
Elbe.  He  imposed  a  moderate  tribute  on  the  Frisians,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  quantity  of  hides,  which,  being  after- 
wards aggravated  by  the  extortion  of  his  successors,  caused 
a  revolt  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  72.) 
He  caused  a  canal  to  he  cut,  fer  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  which  was  known  long  after  by  the 
name  of  Foaia  Dnisi;  and  he  also  b^an  to  raise  dym  to 
prevent  the  innndationB  of  the  Rhinei,  which  wets  com- 

Eleted  bv  Fiaulinus  Pomiwltis  under  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Irusus  ud  not  cross  the  Albis,  probably  because  he  thought 
he  bad  advanced  aheadylhr  raongh:  hie  retired  towards  the 
Rhine,  but  befere  hereMhed  that  river  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  tn  consequence,  as  it  was  reported,  of  his  hone  fall- 
ing upon  him  aiui  fracturing  his  leg.  (Livy,  Epitome.)  Tibe- 
rius, who  was  sent  for  in  haste,  and  feund  lus  brother  ex- 
piring, aeoompanied  hu  body  to  Rome,  where  his  funeral 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  delivered  orations  in  his  praise.  Drusus  was 
much  regretted  both  by  the  army  ana  by  the  Romans  in 
Ksneral,  who  had  formed  great  expeetatieiisfiRmi  his  nutoly 
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and  generous  sentiments.  One  of  his  gtandsons,  Drusu^ 
son  of  Germanicus  and  of  Agrippina,  was  starved  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  and  Nero*  the  other,  was  put  to  death 
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DRUSUS.  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  Vipsania,  daughter  ot 
Agrippa,  swved  with  distinction  in  Pannonia  and  the  Illy- 
ricum,  and  was  consul  with  his  fether  A.a  21.  In  a  quarrel 
he  had  with  the  fevourite  Sejonns,  he  gave  him  a  blow  in 
the  &ce;  Sejanus,  in  revenge,  seduced  his  wife  Livia  or 
LiviUa,  daughter  of  Drusus  the  elder  and  of  Antonia,  and 
the  guilty  pair  got  rid  of  Drusus  by  poison,  which  was  ad- 
ministwed  by  the  eunuch  Lygdus.  The  crime  remained  a 
secret  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  discovered  after  the 
death  of  Sejanus,  and  Livia  was  put  to  death.  (Tacitus, 
Annal.) 

DRYANDRA'a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  with 
hard  dry  evergreen  serrated  leaves  and  compact  cylindrical 
chisters  of  yeUow  flowers,  seated  upon  a  flat  receptacle,  and 
surrounded  by  a  common  imbricated  involucre.  It  is  in 
the  latter  respect  that  the  genus  prindpdly  d^ers  from 
Banksia. 

The  species  are  much  esteemed  by  cultivators  fer  their 
beoutifru  evei^reen  leaves.  They  are  commonly  regarded 
as  greenhouse  plants,  but  will,  in  several  coses,  survive  an 
English  winter  without  injury,  if  protected  by  a  glan  roof 
in  winter,  and  planted  among  rockwork  high  above  the 
dampness  of  the  level  of  the  soil. 

DRYDEN,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  the  year  1631  or 
1632*. 

Tradition  gives  Aldwinckle  in  Northamptonshire  as  his 
birth-place ;  out  this  much  only  is  certain,  that  his  father, 
Erasmus  Driden,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Driden 
of  Canons  Asbby,  in  that  county,  who  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1619.  The  poet  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  came  up  as  a  Westminster  scholar 
to  IVinity  College,  Cambridge,  Mav  11,  1630. 

Almost  the  only  notice  which  the  eoUc^  archives  give 
respecting  him  is  one'  dated  July  19di,  1652,  wlwreby  be  is 
'  put  out  of  Commons  fer  a  fortnight  at  least.*  confined  to 
walls,  and  sentenced  to  read  a  confession  of  his  crime  at 
the  fellows*  table  during  dinner  timet. 

In  1654  his  fethcar's  oes^  put  him  in  possession  of  an 
estate  worth  about  60/.  per  annum  ;  he  did  not  however  leave 
Cambridge  till  three  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  intro- 
duced into  a  subordinate  public  office  by  bis  maternal  relation 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  The  stanzas  on  Cromwell's  death, 
his  first  poem  of  any  importance,  were  written  in  the  fol- 
lowit^  vear,  and  in  1660  he  signalized  himself  by '  Astrssa 
Redux,  a  congratulatory  addr^  on  the  Restoration. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  attonpting  to  excuse  this 
change  of  views.  Dryden  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  had 
probably  never  befere  been  in  a  sittiation  to  express  his 
own  opinions,  apart  from  the  influence  of  his  kinsman ;  and 
after  all,  the  lines  on  Cromwell  contain,  as  Sir  W.  Scott 
has  observed,  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  eulogy  which 
his  worst  enemies  could  have  denied  lum.  In  the  year 
1663  Dryden  began  his  dramatic  career  with  'The  Wild 
Gallant*  The  plague  and  fire  of  London  soon  interruptea 
him  for  a  time,  and  he  employed  himself  upon  his  '  Es- 
say on  Dramatic  Poesy,'  a  performance  containing  much 
elegant  writing,  and  worthy  of  notice  as  the  earliest 
regular  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  the  deficiencies  and  mistakes  of  this  composi- 
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tfoft,  but  they  are  ftiUy  counteibalauoed  by  that  manly 
arowal— the  flrtt  since  the  Restoration — of  the  supremacy 
of  Shakspeare.  About  this  time  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

On  the  revival  of  stage  plays,  he  engaged  to  supply  the 
King's  Theatre  with  three  plays  a  year,  for  the  annual  sum 
of  300^  to400A  Mai  one  has  proved  tlut  the  number  really 
woduood  was  ftr  less  than  this,  and  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  eighteen  in  sixteen  yean,  while  Shakspeare  wrote, 
as  is  probable,  two  plays  a  year  for  several  years,  and 
Letcher  with  ssiistance  wrote  more  than  thmy  in  ten 
years. 

Towards  the  end  of  1671,  that  celebrated  attack  on  heroic 
dramas  called  the  '  Rehearsal  *  was  produced  on  the  Bta^. 
Its  effect,  though  sure,  was  not  immediate ;  except  that 
Dryden  exchanged  tragedy  for  comedy,  and  composed  two 
comedies  in  1672.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  took  leave  of 
rhjrme ;  his  last  rhyming  tr^edy  called  *  Aureng-Zebe,' 
hemg  brought  out  in  1675;  but  be  continued  to  write  for 
the  stf^  until  1661,  when  the  stru^le  between  the  parties 
of  the  Dukes  of  Monmouth  and  York  seemed  drawing  to  a 
crisis,  and  ^ere  appeared  some  need  that  ^e  seumlotts 
Abuse  which  had  been  in  every  wa^  poured  on  the  court 
party  by  means  of  epigram  ana  satire  should  be  rebutted 
in  similar  fashion. 

Tltis  Dryden  effected  by  the  famous  satire  called  '  Absa- 
lom and  Achttophel,*  wherein  Monmouth  figures  as  Absa- 
lom. Monmouth  is  treated  with  great  levity,  but  all  the 
vials  of  the  poet's  wrath  are  poured  out  on  Buckingham,  the 
author  of  the  '  Rehearsal,'  as  Zimri.  and  on  Shaftesbury  as 
Achitophel.  Thelast-named  nobleman  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower,  not  long  before,  uiider  a  chai^  of  high  trea- 
son: he  was  however  released  upon  the  grandjury's  re- 
fusal to  find  a  true  bill  against  him,  which  the  Whig  party 
celebrated  by  a  medal  struck  for  the  occasion.  This 
afforded  Dryden  a  firesh  sulijeet,  and  in  Maiefa,  1681,  ap- 
peared '  The  Medal,'  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Shaftesbury, 
ibllowed  up  in  the  next  year  br  'Mao  Ftecknoe,'  and  the 
second  part  of  'Absalom  and  Achitophel*,'  which  united 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  old  enemies  SetUe  and 
Shadwell,  besides  a  numerous  host  of  petty  satirists.  With 
Settle  he  had  quarrelled  some  years  before,  whose  chief  snp- 

£Qrter,  Rochester  having  become  implicated,  and  susjiecting 
irydeu  of  indulgii^  anonymous  revenge,  caused  him  to  be 
attacked  and  beaten  by  bravos.   This  occurred  in  1679. 

During  the  four^ears  from  1682  to  1685  Dryden  produced 
nothing  worth  notice,  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  of 
Maimboui^s  '  History  of  the  League,'  undertaken,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  to  promote  popery.  We  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  apparent  want  of  puzpoee,  but  an  event 
which  oeeuned  iu  mt  year  last  mentioned  elears  up  the 
difficult.  Soon  after  the  death  ofCharies  II.  Dryden  turned 
Roman 'Oatholio — ^not  without  due  consideration — as  the 
'  Religio  Laiei,*  written  nearly  four  yeus  befive,  contains 
sufiicient  evidence  of  his  mental  struggles  at  thikt  period, 
and  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  otherwise  than  oonseientiottsly,  u 
indeed  his  subsequent  conduct  appears  to  show. 

In  1690  Dryden  returned  to  his  old  employment,  and 
produced  four  plays  between  that  year  and  1694.  This  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  poverty,  as  the  Revolution  deprived  him 
of  the  laureatship,  which  he  had  obtained  on  the  death  of 
Davenant  in  1 668,  and  the  expense^  of  his  flunily  were  now 
increasing.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  busied  in  his 
translation  of  the  ^neid,  and  about  the  same  time  with  it 
appeared  his  celebrated  ode  on  SL  Cecilia's  dayt,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  exact  lyrioit  poetry 
which  our  language  possesses,  although  not  to  be  named 
with  Word3W<»th's  Platonic  ode. 

In  the  middle  of  1698  he  undertook  his  adaptations  of 
Chaucer,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  completed 
his  Fablee.  His  last  work, — a  masque,  with  prologue  and 
epil(»u^— was  written  about  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
which  happened,  after  a  short  illness  arisingfrom  neglected 
inflammation  of  the  foot.  May  1st,  1 700.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  John  duke  of  Buckingham.  A  portrait  cff  Bim 
hangs  m  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  en  opinion  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  whose  life  we  posam  such  scanty  notice, 
and  whOf  tea  the  greater  part  of  bis  Uteruy  oureer,  wrote 
utuvly  to  pleas*  others.   Congreve  has  left  a  desoriptianof 
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him,  whtoh,  if  it  can  be  trusted,  ensures  for  him  the  pTaiso 
of  modesty,  self-respect,  true-heartedness,  and  a  forgiving 
spirit.  His  manners  are  said  to  have  been  easy  without 
forwardnasB ;  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  his  powers 
of  conversation  were  rathu  limited.  It  does  not  seem  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  Mtribute  his  exu-eme  indelicacy  as  a 
writer  to  oormponding  coarseness  or  impuri^  as  a  man. 

The  close  owinexion  which  existed  between  the  Cavaliera 
and  the  court  of  Franca  had  tended  much  to  vitiate  the 
taste  of  those  who  were  the  received  ju^est^htetarym^t. 
To  the  Italian  sources,  whenoe  Spenser  and  Milton  drew, 
was  preferred  the  French  school;  and  the  consequences 
are  as  apparent  in  the  grossness  of  Dryden's  comedies  as 
in  the  stuts  and  extravagance  of  his  heroic  drama*.  Per- 
haps no  nation  ever  had  so  httle  national  poetry  as  the 
French ;  whence  the  extreme  worthlessneas  of  that  bchool 
in  England  which  professed  to  imitate  them.  But  of  all 
French  poetry  the  heroic  drama,  from  which  Dryden  co- 
pied, is  perhaps  least  worth  imitation.  The  characters  are 
not  real,  neither  are  they  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see 
existing.  Theyexciteoursurprisewithouteugagingouraym- 
pathiaa.  Poems  such  asBoileim's  are  only  the  legitimate  off- 
nning  of  a  very  artificial  age.  We  may  be  astoimded  at  the 
flattevy  which  oharacterizes  his  'Discoursau  Rot,' or  amused 
at  the  iMgotry  of  his  '  Ode  on  the  £i^[liah but  there  is 
much  pleasing  versifloation  to  cuupensate  tor  these  defects. 
The  same  mav  be  sud  of  Pope  in  our  own  countr}' :  he  will 
always  find  admirers :  but  who  ever  reads  Dryden's  plays? 
Those  who  deny  to  Pope  the  name  even  of  po9t  will  allow 
him  to  be  an  amusing  and  at  times  an  instructive  writer  ; 
but  the  heroic  drama  can  starve  to  no  end  either  of  arpuse- 
ment  or  instruction.  There  is  another  class  of  poets,  whose 
intluence  revived  f»  a  short  time  aAer  the  Restoration, 
those  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  with  no  reason  at  all  called 
the  metaphvsical  poets;  and  one  of  Dryden's  chief  excel- 
lencies i^  tbU  he  soon  mw  reason  to  desert  thur  bombastic 
absurditiM  for  $  more  obaate  style ;  although  the  foshion 
of  the  day.  whidt  he  riteniately  led  and  followed,  obliged 
him  occasionally  to  make  lue  of  expressions  suoh  as  liia 
better  taste  must  have  disowned.  He  i^pears  to  have  been 
very  late  in  discovering  that  style  for  which  he  was  most 
fitted,  namely,  satire,  in  which  he  has  never  been  surpassed* 
and  rarely  equalled.  His  truoalations  of  Viigil  and  Juve- 
nal deserve  very  high  pruse,  particularly  when  they  are 
compared  with  the  style  of  translation  usual  in  his  time. 
In  his  version  of  Chaucer  he  has  not  been  so  successful. 
That  substitution  of  general  &a  pariicular  images  which 
charaotariiea  the  performance  is  idways  a  step  away  from 
poetry.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  supe- 
riori^  of  Chaooer  is  that  desmption  of  the  Tempte  of  Mars 
whieh  ooeun  towards  the  dose  of  the  second  book  of  *  Pa- 
lamui  and  Artits*  in  Dryden,  and  a  little  past  the  middle 
of  Chattoaz*s  '  Knighte's  Tsle.'  This  passage  is  also  curious 
as  an  instanoe  of  Dryden's  hatred  of  Uie  clergy;  he  intro- 
duces two  lines  to  oonvert  Chaueer's  '  smiler  with  the  knife 
under  the  cloak*  into  a  priest. 

Dryden's  prose  works  oonsistvnostly  of  dedications,  the 
extravagant  flattery  of  which  is  only  palliated  hy  fuistom. 
His  *  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy*  has  been  already  noticed. 
He  also  wrote  Lives  of  Polybius,  Lucian,  and  Plutarch 
{Biog,  Brit.),- assisted  in  translating  the  last-named 
auth^>r:  perhaps,  however,  only  from  the  French. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnsoa  has  been  highly  praised  tos  his 
critique  on  Dryden.  He  has  not,  however,  escaped  that 
spirit  of  verbal  oriticiam  which  was  so  prevalent  in  his 
aays;  aod  his  oompariaonofourpoetwith  Pope  shows  how 
litde  oompetent  he  was  to  do  more  than  judge  of  ^e  exter- 
nals of  poetty.  Sir  Waltar  Scott's  life  of  Dryden  is  a  beau- 
tifljl  piece  of  critical  biography,  uniting  research  only 
equalud  by  Halone's  to  tute  and  style  of  an  order  far 
surpassing  Jtrfuuon's. 

(Langbaine's  Dretmatic  PoHt;  Johnson's,  Malonc's,  and 
Soi\X'%Livetf^f  Dryden;  Quarterly  Jteview /or  1»26;  Edin- 
burgh Jtmriew,  1808;  BiogregjJiiaBritaimioa;  Lifetif  Sir 
W.  Scott,  voL  ii) 

DRYOBAI^ANOPS.  agenusestaUished  by  the  younger 
Gsrtner,  from  qieeimens  of  the  fruit  fbund  in  the  Bank- 
sian  eoUeotioD,  supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  the  tree  which 
yielded  the  beet  rannamon.  But  Mr.  Colebiook,  from  speci- 
mens sent  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter  he  received,  asoertamed  that  the  fruit  belonged  to  the 
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camphor-tree  of  Sumatra,  vbieh  he  acoordin^ly  named  ^ 
DryobaiimapB  camphora,  until  its  identity  vith  D  aro- 
matiea  (of  GMtner)  b«  established.'  {AmuU.  Reaeareheg,  xii.) 
Dr.  Roxburgh  had,  in  his  MS.  Flora  Indica,  already  named 
it  Sborea  camphoriftra.  Some  botanists  are  of  opinion 
'■hat  the  genua  is  not  safficiently  distinguished  from  DiP- 
nRocARPtrs,  but  Blume,  the  latest  author,  and  one  vho 
has  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  examining  the  subject, 
has,  in  the  artide  on  DipiencarfMea,  in  his  *  Floi»  Jane 
giTen  it  M  bis  opinion  that  ]>TobaUnops  should  be  kept 
distinet ;  aa,  like  Sfaorea,  it  has  til  ftre  instead  of  oiily  two  of 
its  aepab  prolonged  into  long  filliaeMW  wii^,  whila  its 
cotrledoud  are  unequal  and  rumpled. 

Accotding  to  Btumo,  the  existence  of  this  oamphor-yield- 
ing  tree  was  flrst  indicated  by  Grimm  in  Ephem.  ffat.  Cur. 
Ksmpibr  was  so  well  acquainted  with  its  diatinotnesB,  that  in 
describing  the  Camphor-tree  of  Japan  {Laurut  Camj^iora), 
he  says, 'that  natural  camphor,  of  crystal-like  appearance, 
vhich  is  scarce  and  of  ereat  value,  is  furnished  by  a  tree  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  which  is  notof  the  Laurel  genua.*  The 
first  notice  of  the  tree  is  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Atiatie 
Researehstt  where  we  learn  that  a  tree  near  Tappanooly  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  yielded  above  3  pounds  of  cam- 
phor, and  at  the  same  time  near  2  callous  of  camptior  oil ; 
that  the  tree  resembles  the  bay  in  leaves,  is  fond  of  a  rich 
red  loam  toiding  toa  blackish  clav,  and  that  it  grows  jsin- 
opaUy  on  the  ncffth-veat  coast  of  Sumatra,  ttom  the  Luio  to 

of  north  lat  The  ftiUest  aeoount  is  given  by  Mr.  Prinoe, 
naidmt  of  T^ipanooly,  who  describes  the  tree  as  growing 
■pontaneously  in  the  forests,  and  as  being  found  in  abnn£ 
anoe  from  the  back  of  A^er  Bongey  as  nr  north  as  Bacon- 
gan,  a  distance  of  250  miles :  he  says  that  it  may  be  classed 
among  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  that  grow  on  this  coast ; 
several  within  daily  view  measuring  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter. 
But  it  will  produce  camphor  when  only  2^  ftset  in  diameter. 
The  same  tree  which  yields  the  oil  would  produce  cam- 
phor if  unmolested,  the  oil  being  supposed  to  be  the  first 
Ktate  of  the  secretion,  which  ultimately  changes  into  con- 
crete camphor,  as  it  occupies  the  same  cavities  fn  the  trunk 
which  the  camphor  afterwards  fills :  consequently  it  is  fbund 
in  young  trees.  The  produce  of  camphor  of  a  middling- 
sized  tree  is  about  eleven  pounds,  and  of  a  lam  one  double 
that  quantity.  iFl.  Ind.  ii.  p.  616.)  As  stated  in  the  ani- 
de  Campbok,  liiia  kind  of  camphor  is  voir  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Cliinese.  It  is  commonly  called  Maliqr  Camphor,  or 
Camphor  of  Banu,  ftom  Ae  port  of  Sumatra  whence  it  is 
mostly  shipped.  Its  price  in  China  is  100  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  common  camphor  of  commerce.  <M*Cul- 
loch's  Com.  Die.)  In  the  same  work  it  is  mention^  that 
camphor  oil  being  neariy  as  cheap  as  spirits  ct  turpentine, 
might  pfrhaps  be  profitably  imported  into  England  eaa  sub- 
stitute for  that  article  or  for  medicinal  use. 

Camphor,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  essential 
oils,  has  been  shown  by  Dumas  to  be  an  oxide  of  hydrocar- 
bon identical  in  composition  vith  pure  oil  of  turpentine ; 
hence  the  term  casnphene  has  iMwa  applied  to  it.  But 
Ur.  Tlionuon  informs  us  that  its  campnr  oil  differs  m 
some  reapei^  from  oamphene,  as  he  Was  not  able  to  pro- 
duce camphor  with  the  same  ftoility  or  in  equal  quantity 
by  drtvinff  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  through  highly  rectt- 
fle<l  oil  of  turpentine,  which  Dumas  regards  as  pure  oam- 
phene. 

DRY  ROT,  a  mU-known  disease  affecting  timber,  and 
particularly  the  oak  employed  fbr  naval  purposes.  When 
dry  rot  is  produced  by  the  attacks  of  fungi,  the  flrst 
sign  of  it  consists  in  the  appearance  of  small  white 
points,  ftom  which  a  filamentous  substance  radiates  pa- 
rallel with  the  sur&ce  of  the  timber.  This  is  the  flrst 
stage  of  growth  of  the  seeds  of  the  ftingus,  and  the  fila- 
mentous matter  is  their  thallus  or  spawn.  As  the  thallus 
gathers  strength  it  insinuates  its  filaments  into  any  crevice 
of  the  wood,  and  ihey,  being  of  excea^ve  fineness,  readilv 
pass  down  and  between  the  tubes  firom  wiiich  the  wood 
IS  oi^nized,  fbnnng  them  asunder,  and  oompletely  de- 
stroying the  cohesion  of  the  tissue.  When  the  tiialU  of 
ma^  fungi  interlace,  the  radiating  appearance  can  no 
longer  be  remarked;  but  a  thick  tough  leathery  white 
stratum  is  formed  wherever  there  is  room  for  its  develop- 
rnent,  aod  from  this  a  fresh  supply  of  the  destructive  fila- 
mentous thallus  is  emitted  with  such  constantly  increasing 
rapidity  and  force,  that  the  total  ruin  of  timber  speedily 
ensues  where  eireamstanees  are  fiivourable  for  the  growth 
ofttwfimgi 


It  is  generally  stated  that  dry  rot  coiuittt  of  the  thal- 
iiu  of  M»ultus  lacrymans,  or  Polyporus  deatruetor.  two 
lu|^ly-organized  Aingi,  whose  f^otiflcatbn  is  aom^imea 
ftmnd  upon  rotten  tnnber.  But  it  is  a  great  mirtake  to 
suppose  that  drv  rot  belongs  excluavely  to  those  two 
8peeie^  or  that  they  are  even  the  common  origin  of  it;  od 
the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  fungi 
tcrnt  are  commonly  found  upon  decaying  tieee  in  woods  ate 
eapable  of  produdng  dry  rot,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
one  of  the  most  rapidly-spreading  and  ungerous  kinds  is 
oaosed  \fj  the  ravages  of  mifennt  spedes  of  Sporotrichum. 
The  latter  throw  np  from  their  .tnallui  vhola  itmts  of 
ndctoaeopio  hranehes  loaded  vitii  xeprodaetive  spores,  ist 
such  oxcesdve  smallness  that  they  may  inunnate  them- 
selves into  the  most  minute  arevioat  or  flaws  even  in  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  which  timber  oonsists,  and  they  are 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  Merulii  or  Polypori,  whioh 
seldom  fiiiotify.  It  is  the  genus  Sporotiiehnm  thM  at 
the  present  moment  is  eauamg  the  dry  rot  in  skips  under 
repair  at  Sheemess. 

The  circumstances  that  are  most  fevourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  dry  rot  fungi  are  damp,  unventilated  situa- 
tions, and  a  suband  state  of  the  wood.  The  latter  condition, 
especially  in  oafc,  is  easily  produced  by  a  slight  fermentation 
of  the  sap  which  remains  in  the  timber,  especially  if  the 
latter  has  not  been  well  seasoned  before  being  employed. 
It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  flui&  whieh.  in 
their  or^aiT  state,  will  not  produce  Amgi  goierate  than 
abundantly  if  ever  ao  altthtty  addulated.  Dntrodtet  found 
that  distilled  water  holmng  in  solution  a  small  quantity  <tf 
white  of  egg  will  not  generate  (iingi  in  a  twelvemonth,  but 
upon  the  audition  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  acetic  acids,  it  gene- 
rated them  in  eight  days'  time  in  abundance.  Alkales- 
cent infusions  possess  the  same  property.  This  observer 
also  found  that  the  onlv  poisons  which  will  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  ftingi  are  the  oxides  or  salts  of  mercury.  A  so- 
lution of  fish-glue  yields  fbngi  rapidly  and  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  but  a  small  ouantity  of  red  predpitate  or  corrosive 
sublimate  destroys  tois  power  entirely.  It  is  moreover  an 
fanmntant  fiiot  that  no  other  mineral  preparation  has  any 
such  properties.  Dutroohet  ascertained  that  other  metaUio 
oxides  aded  diflbrently.  Oxides  of  lead  and  tin  hastened 
the  developmoit  of  (hngt ;  those  <}f  iron,  antimony,  and  xine^ 
were  inert ;  and  oxides  of  oopper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  althongh 
they  retained  the  appearance  of  fiingi,  yet  did  not  pre- 
vent their  growth  in  the  end.  These  ftets  confirm  in  a 
striking  manner  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kyan,  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  timber,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, becoming  a  prey  to  dry  rot,  so  for  as  dry  rot  is  pro- 
duced by  a  fbngus. 

Of  Aniual  Dkv  Rot,  that  is,  of  death  caused  in  animals 
by  the  attack  of  fVingi,  littie  was  was  known  till  lately,  and 
great  doubt  was  entertained  respecting  its  existence.  And 
yet,  if  the  subject  is  rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  its  occurrence ;  it  is  weU  known  that  living 
vegetable  matter  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  ftingi,  as 
m  an  the  cases  of  mildew,  smut,  rust.  Sec.,  with  whitm  the 
former  is  ftmiliar,  and  tfaetefore  there  is  no  intelligible 
reason  why  living  animal  matter  should  be  exempted  from 
the  sonre  fate.  Specimens  of  bymenopterous  insects  n  - 
sembltne  wasps  have  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  mn^s  allied  to  Sphsria  militaris  growing  iVom  be- 
tween thev  anterior  coxie,  and  it  is  positively  asserted  bv 
travellers  that  the  insects  fly  about  while  burthened  witn 
the  plant.  Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  the  wasps  they  are 
found  filled  with  the  thallus  of  thb  fungus  up  to  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes  and  the  points  of  the  tarsi ;  the  whole  of  the  in- 
testines being  obliterated.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  thallus  of  the  sphceria  first  kills  the  wasp 
by  compressing  and  drjing  up  the  body,  and  then,  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  ooeupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the 
shdl  (tf  the  mseoL  A  more  common  instance  of  ammd  dry 
rot  is  the  dtseaae  in  silk  worms  called  Ia  Muscadine. 
Silk-wornis  of  all  ages  are  occasionally  liable  to  become 
sickly  and  to  die,  soon  after  death  becoming  stitf,  and  ac- 
quiring such  a  degree  of  firmness  as  to  be  readily  broken. 
They  then  throw  out  ftom  their  surface  a  sort  of  white 
efflorescence,  which  is  the  fructification  of  the  fungus 
called  Botrvtis  Bassiona,  their  inside  being  filled  by  the 
thallus  of  tiie  same  plant.  If  some  healthy  caterpillars  are 
placed  beneath  a  bell-glass,  idong  wUh  ja  sniall  portion  of 
worm  kiUed  by  &e  BotrTtis.  tb^^ttBi^^di^,  oki. 
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bil  tho  same  symptonu  as  thoie  already  mentioned,  and 
eventually  perish ;  having  no  doubt,  been  infected  either  fay 
rubbing  thenuelved  against  the  dead  worm,  or,  vhich  is 
more  probable,  having  received  upon  their  skins  the  in- 
finitely minute  seeds  ^persed  by  the  Botrytis.  If  healthy 
crysalids  are  inoculatea  by  the  introduetioii  below  tbeir 
sfaoH  of  a  little  <^  the  Botrytis  matter  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle,  they  also  stcken  and  die. 

In  these  cases  effects  are  iwodnced  upon  insects  similar 
to  those  upon  timber;  that  is  to  say,  vitality  in  the  one 
case  and  cohesion  in  the  other  is  destroyed  by  the  growth 
of  the  thalluK  of  certain  fungi,  which  spread  with  great 
and  irresistible  rapidity,  and  fruetify  where  occasion  ofiWs. 

DSUIKKETEI  (Zikketei).  Cuvier  writes  the  word 
Dzigrttetai,  and  Buffon  Dzigithai,  the  native  name  for 
the  ^ques  Hetmomu  of  Pallas,  Mima  Hemionu$  of  Gray. 

[HOHSK.1 

DUAL  NUMBER.  The  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic  of 
antient,  and  the  Lithuanian  of  modern  languages,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  undefined  plural  which  they  aluuw  wUh  other 
tongues,  possess  also  forms  of  the  verb  and  noun  in  niiich 
two  persons  or  things  are  denoted,  called  the  dual  number. 
On  a  careful  consiuaration  of  the  suffixes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  con\'ey  this  notion,  there  seems  reason  for  believing 
that  the  idea  of  dualitj-  was  not  originally  contamed  in  them, 
but  simply  that  of  unlimited  plurality. 

The  suffix  of  plurality  which  belongs  to  the  Indo-Teutonic 
languages  seems  to  have  had  two  forms,  en  and  et,  as  in  the 
English  houaeH  and  kotuet.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  two  fornu 
for  tlie  fint  person  plural  of  their  verbs  active,  tuptomen  and 
ti^tomes.  In  the  second  person,  the  Latin  language  gives 
the  suffix  tia,  tcribitu;  probably  the  Greek,  in  its  oldest 
character,  would  have  presented  us  with  a  suffix  te*.  but  the 
forms  of  that  language  which  have  come  down  to  us  give 
only  the  abbreviated  <«,  imtete.  But  if  there  existed  a 
double  form  for  the  seoond  petsm  as  wdl  as  the  first, 
we  should  in  that  ease  have  also  ti^>t«ten,  or  rather  tup- 
teton,  seeing  that  to  the  Greek  ear  ttm  was  a  iQore  femiliar 
tomination.  In  the  third  person  the  dual  Urn  m^ht  well 
retoesent  a  plural,  as  the  oldest  form  of  that  person  in  the 
smgnlar  gives  a  suffix  tt,  etti;  and  this,  wilh  the  plural 
termination  n,  would  produce  a  syllable  which  might  readily 
take  the  same  shape  as  the  second  person  dual. 

In  the  nouns  the  same  analogy  prevails.  The  nomina- 
tives and  genitives  of  the  dual  and  plural  differ  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  in  two  dialects ;  in  the  dative,  the 
difference  consists  in  the  one  number  having  a  final  n,  the 
other  an  «;  while  the  accusative  dual  has  lost  the  final 
sigma,  a  fate  common  enough  with  that  letter  in  the  Greek 
language,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  plural  nominatives, 
tnouim,  hgoi,  which  the  analogy  of  the  other  declensions 
proves  to  have  once  possesaed  that  letter.  We  have  already 
seen  an  example  of  the  same  loss  in  the  second  person 

Slural  of  the  verb.  In  the  iHtmouns,  again,  the  same  con- 
ision  of  the  two  numbers  prevails.  Thus  the  Greek  dual 
of  the  pronoun  /  contains  the  very  same  element,  no, 
which  in  tlie  Latin  is  appropriated  to  the  pluraL 

In  the  Gothic  verb  the  same  principle  may  be  traced.  A 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  second  person  dual  which  has 
the  suffix  ts,  a  form  more  clcraely  approaching  the  old  plural 
suffix  tisr  which  has  been  above  mentioned  than  even  the 
th,  which  is  the  sufBx  of  the  same  person  in  the  plural. 

Again  in  the  Lithuanian,  while  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  verb,  which  ends  in  ma,  has  derived  that  suffix  from 
the  (dder  formmw  ormM,  the  dual  of  the  same  person  mds 
in  100,  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  plural  toe. 
Tbo  same  observation  applies  to  the  Sanscrit  verb  of  the 
Amsinaipadam  form  of  the  potential  and  imperative  moods, 
and  of  Uifl  preterits  called  by  Bopn  *  Pratteritum  augmen- 
tatum  unifonne  et  multiforme.'  The  terminations  of  the 
first  persons  of  the  dual  and  plural  respectively  in  the  pre- 
sent of  the  Parasmaipadam  are  too*  and  mtu ;  of  the  second 
and  third  persons  dual  respectively,  i/uu  and  toMj  and  of 
the  second  person  plural,  iha. 

If  it  be  admitted  then  that  the  dual  in  its  origin  was  not 
confined  to  the  notion  of  two,  it  remains  to  consider  how 
that  notion  was  superadded.  Perhaps  the  following  may 
not  be  an  unreasonable  coigecture.  In  many  countries 
there  are  two  or  more  dtaleets  eo-existing,  one  among  the 
educated  and  in  towns,  the  other  belonging  more  particu- 
larly to  the  cottage.  In  the  places  m  public  meeting 
whether  for  religious  or  political  purposes,  toe  dialect  wbitm 
liappens  to  belmig  to.tlw  bko*  ^dv^nted  obw  mil  ^enil. 


while  the  other,  as  g^uine,  thou^  not  so  fortunate  k 
dialect,  will  still  maintain  its  grauM.  by  the  fireside.  The 
former  will  be  addressed  to  hundreds,  the  latter  oommoniy 
to  one  or  two  iudividuals.  Hence  the  colloquial  and 
friendly  dialect  of  the  cottage  may  welt  be  borrowed  by  even 
the  public  qieaker  when  speaUng  of  two  persona ;  and  thus 
the  notion  of  duality  which  at  mst  was  only  amdoitaUy 
united  with  a  certain  suffix  beoomes  in  the  end  the  inse- 
parable and  essential  nManing  thereof^  Smnetlung  pahdlrt 
to  tills  m^  be  seen  in  the  double  forms  of  the  English  yeA 
to  be.  While  am,  art,  tt,  are  honoured  by  the  &vour  of  the 
learned,  the  unlearned  still  retain,  and  with  as  good  a  title, 
the  genuine  forms  be,  beet,  be*  or  be.  These  are  both  indi- 
catives, yet  it  is  ahvady  a  common  practiee  to  took  upon 
the  latter  set  of  forms  as  constituting  a  subjunctive. 

An  interesting  diacussbn  by  William  Humboldt  on  the 
dual  is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Beriin  for  the  year  1827  (JiAandlmigen  der 
hi»tori«ch-^)hilologi*^ten  Kbuee  dw  Koniglicben  Academie 
der  Wissensduften  su  BMiin,  aus  dem  Jahr  1827.)  ^ge 
161-187),  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  tliough  tlie  views 
explained  in  that  essay  dUfer  flram  those  in  the  present 
article. 

DUBUN,  an  arehbishoprio  of  Irelandt  ineln^ng  the 
dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Ferns,  LeighUn,  and  Osecry ; 
and  extending  over  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wex- 
ford, Kilkenny,  Garlow,  Kildare,  Queen's  County,  with  the 
exception  of  one  parish,  and  part  of  King's  Coun^.  By  act 
3rd  ec  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  sec.  46,  so  soon  as  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Cashel  becomes  void,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Cashel  is  to  be  vested  in  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin  for  the  time  being. 

In  1834  the  total  population  of  this  province  was 
1,247,290 ;  of  whom  there  were  177,930  membera  of  the 
Established  Church;  1,063,681  Roman  Catholics;  2,517 
Presbyterians, and  jt,162otlier Protestant EHasenters;  lieii^ 
i|i  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  13  Roman  Catfaolios 
to  3  Protestants  of  whatever  desiomination.  In  the  same 
yew  there  were  in  this  province  1612  daily  schools,  edn- 
caUng  108,474  young  persons;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
8^  per  cent-  of  the  entire  popuUtion  under  daily  instruc- 
tion, in  which  respect  Dublin  stands  second  among  the  four 
ecclesiastical  provinces  ai  Ireland.  Of  these  schools  there 
were  in  the  same  year  204  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

DUBLIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  eodenastical  province  of 
Dublin.  The  chapter  consists  of  dean,  preomtmr,  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  two  archdeacons,  and  nineteen  preben- 
daries. The  coU^iate  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  in  Dublin, 
consists  of  dean,  precentor,  diancellor,  treasurer,  archdea- 
con, and  three  prebendaries:  this  deaneiy  has  heretofore 
been  held  in  eommendam  with  the  Ushoprie  Kildare. 
Bv  3rd  &  4th  William  IV.*  caou  37,  sec  50.  the  deaneiy  of 
Christ  Church,  when  next  voio,  is  to  be  united  as  to  spiri- 
tualities, with  the  deanery  ot  St  Patrick;  and  the  tempo- 
ralities, as  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Kildare,  are 
to  be  vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 

This  see  comprehends  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  parts  of  Carlow  and  Kildare^ 
and  some  small  portions  of  King's  and  Queen's  Counties 
In  1834  it  contained  178  parishes,  constituting  95  lienefiaM, 
in  which  there  were  124  churches  of  the  Esteblishment,  if 
other  places  of  worship  in  connection  therewith,  121  Roman 
Catholic  ditto,  7  Presbyterian  ditto,  and  27  other  places  of 
Protestant  worship.  The  groaa  population  in  the  same 
yearms  501,977:  ofwhomtlicrawetel06,S99  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  391,006  Roman  Catholics,  2290 
Presbyterians,  and  2082  othw  Protestant  Dissenters,  being 
in  the  pr«^rtion  of  rather  more  than  seven  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  two  Protestants  of  whoever  denomination.  In  the 
same  year  tiiere  ware  in  this  diocese  509  daily  schools,  edu- 
cating 37,219  young  paeons;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
'jb  P^r  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruc- 
tion, in  which  respect  this  diocese  is  much  inferior  to  the 
province  at  large,  and  ranlts  on  a  par  with  the  see  of  Cork, 
nineteenth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above 
schools,  62  were  in  the  year  1834  in  connection  with  the 
Natiotml  Board  of  Education. 

There  is  no  cntain  mention  of  the  see  till  tlie  seventh 
century.  In  the  year  1153  it  was  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric in  the  person  of  bishop  Gr^ory;  and  in  1214  it 
was  united  with  tlus  see  of  GfajtMofihlwhiA  been 
Amndcd  in  tho  Mxth  oo^ttl^  i^^ubmlm^  DablUi 
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Muion  tai  the  year  1473. 
Mid  Glendalooh  still  sub- 


4id  uoit  howerer,  <rt)tain  fiiU  | 
Tlie  naion  of  the  sees  (tf  Dob 

gists. 

The  first  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  George 
Browne,  who  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar  of  London. 
The  ]»eseiit  (1837)  archbishop  is  Dr.  Wbateley.  The 
archiepiscopal  residences  are  St.  Sepulchre's,  now  disused, 
aod  converted  to  a  police  barrack ;  at  Tallaf^ht,  where  arch- 
bishop Hoadley  repaired  the  old  mansion  in  1729 ;  and  in 
Stephen's  Orera,  in  DuUin. 

DUBLIN,  a  eoun^  in  the  pnmnee  oi  Ijcinster  in  In- 
land ;  boundBd  on  the  north-vest  and  ntvtfa  by  dw  eonn^ 
rf  Heath;  on  the  east  hy  the  Iridi  channel ;  mi  the  soutli 
hf  the  oonn^  i^  WieUow ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
oonnty  of  KiMate.  Greatest  length  irom  GormanBtown  on 
the  uortli  to  Bray  upon  the  south,  25  Irish,  or  31}  English 
niks.  Qteatest  breadth  from  the  promontory  of  Howth 
upon  the  east  to  the  boundary  of  Kildare  at  Leixlip  on  the 
vest,  15  Irish,  or  18^  English  miles.  The  coast  line  fh>m 
Bfay  to  the  point  of  junction  with  Meath  is  about  55  Irish, 
or  70  English  miles.  Until  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Map  of  Dublin,  the  area  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  at  228,21 1  statute  acres, 
or  355  acjnaiB  statute  miles,  including  the  county  of  the  city 
af  Dublm.  According  to  the  more  accurate  survey  made 
for  the  gnnd  jury  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  superficial, 
contents  are^  arule  133,042  acres;  not  snble  16,191  do. 
Total,  exclusive  of  county  of  city,  1 48,253  acres.  Exclusive 
of  the  county  of  the  cd^  of  Dublin,  the  population  in  1831 
was  176,012. 

The  county  of  Dublin,  excepting  a  small  tract  on  the 
south,  is  a  ctumpaign  country  highly  cultivated.  The  only 
portions  of  the  county  not  under  cultivation  are  the  pro- 
montory of  Howth,  and  the  range  of  mountains  which 
separates  Dublin  from  Wieklow  on  the  south.  The  Dublin 
mountains,  of  which  the  central  group  has  vx  average 
height  of  1000  or  1200  feet,  are  mrtiallv  separated  from 
the  loftier  elevations  of  the  county  of  Wieklow  by  the  valley 
of  GlencuUen  on  the  east,  and  by  that  of  Ballynascomey 
or  Glenismael  on  the  vest;  a  neck  of  elevatod  land,  in- 
temning  between  these  valley  ooimeets  the  advanced 
range  vuh  the  sronp  of  Kippure  and  Seeohon  tm  the  south. 
The  elevation  in  Kq>pure,  part  of  v^ich  is  in  tibe  county  of 
Dublin,  is  upwards  of  2700  IheU  The  vriiole  range  forms 
a  fine  mountain  back-g^mind  to  the  rieh  scenery  of  the  plain 
of  Dublin. 

The  northern  part  of  Dablin  countjr  is  more  undulating 
than  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capttaL  A  low  range  of 
cultivated  eminences,  called  the  Man-of-War  Hills,  extends 
across  the  line  of  communication  with  Meath  and  Louth, 
and  the  ground  on  the  north-western  border  next  Meatli 
and  Kilduc  is  pretty  much  broken  by  picturesque  valleys. 
The  only  marked  eminences,  however,  north  of  the  moun- 
tainous tract,  are  the  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye, 
and  the  hill  of  Howth.  The  isthmus  which  connects  Howth 
with  the  mainland  is  a  low  narrow  neck,  which  gives  Howth 
very  much  the  appeaianoe  of  an  island.  The  highest  point 
of  the  pronionto|7  of  Howth  is  567  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  cliSs  towards  the  hay  and  channel  ue  lof^, 
and  the  whole  promontory  contributes  much  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  Dublin  bay. 

The  principal  creeks  north  of  the  bay  of  Dublin  are  those 
of  ^looyle,  Malahide,  and  Rt^mtown ;  but  these  tide- 
barbours  ore  of  little  commercial  advantage.  The  only 
tolerable  harbour  north  of  Howth  is  that  of  Balbriggan. 
The  town  of  Balbriggan,  which  in  1831  contained  3016  in- 
habitants, has  taken  its  rise  almost  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  construction  of  a  pier  here  by  the  late  Baron  Hamilton, 
who  received  1500^  towards  this  wwk  from  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  1761,  and  a  further  sun  of  3752^  fbc  the  same 
purpose  in  1765.  Tlie  total  cost  is  stated  at  upwards  of 
15,uO0t  The  quay  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  is  fte- 
qnently  occupied  with  craft;  but  it  would  stilt  require  a 
large  exnenditure  to  make  it  complete  far  vessels  of  the 
second  ci«ss.  From  80  to  100  cargoes  of  coal  are  annually 
delivered  here,  besides  rock-salt,  bark,  slates,  &c.  There  ia 
tn  fxc^ent  UEh^houBe  on  the  pier-head,  built  by  the 
Ballast  Board.'  Four  miles  south  from  Balbriegan  is  Skerries, 
the  chief  fishing  villE^  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a 
pier  for  small  craft  450  long,  built  in  1755. 

South  of  Skerries  the  sandy  shore  gives  place  to  a  lime- 
SUM  cliff  as  iai  as  the  creek  of  Loch  Shinney,  another  ute 
vdl  adapMd  ftr  the  oonstrnetion  of  a  harbour.  One  nile 


south  from  Loch  Shinney  is  Rush,  a  oonsiderable  viUu^ 
with  a  small  pier  for  fishing  boats.  Off  the  creek  of  Mate- 
hide  is  the  rock^  island  of  Lunbay.  In  1821  the  popula- 
tion was  only  thirty-four.  There  is  good  anchorage  all  round 
the  island  in  five  to  eight  &thoms  water,  clear  ground ;  it 
has  also  a  small  pier  and  harbour.  The  Muldowny  hank 
lying  off  the  creek  of  Malahide  is  a  good  artificial  oyster 
bed.  The  peninsula  of  Howth  contains  about  1500  acres, 
and  excepting  towards  the  low  isthmus  which  connects  it 
with  the  mainland,  stands  in  deep  water.  The  sound  be- 
tween Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye,  a  rocky  picturesque  island 
of  tfair^  Bcte^  which  lies  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off 
the  northon  side  of  the  promontory,  being  a  sh^tered 
situation  with  coniideTahle  depth  of  water,  was  selected  by 
government  in  1 807  fur  an  asylum  and  packet  harbour ;  but 
unfortunately  this  object  has  not  been  accomplished.  The 
work,  which  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie,  consists  of  two  piers,  of  which  that  on  the  east 
is  2493  feet  in  length,  and  that  on  the  west  2020  do.  On 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  pier  is  a  l^hthouse.  The  en- 
trance between  the  extremities  of  the  piers  is  300  feet 
across ;  and  the  space  enclosed  62  English  acres.  The 
whole  work  is  fiused  with  cut  granite,  except  the  sloping 
glacis  under  water  which  is  of  red  grit  from  Runcorn  in 
Cheshire.  The  entire  amount  expended  on  Howth  hsF- 
bour  from  the  2nd  Julv,  1807.  to  6th  January,  1832,  was 
420,4722.  8«.  5^  Tba  obepsst  and  best  anchorage  affiwded 
by  the  sound  is  left  fmtside  the  pieni ;  one-half  of  the  space 
enclosed  is  dry  at  half-ebb,  ana  two-thirds  at  low-water; 
and  the  sands  from  the  bank  on  the  west  side  are  daily  ac- 
cumulating in  the  entrance ;  so  that  the  nuul  packets  for 
want  of  water  in  the  basin  have  been  latterly  transferred  to 
the  Kingstown  station.  From  Howth  round  to  the  sands 
of  the  I^rth  Bull  the  whole  of  the  promcmtory  which  stands 
in  deep  water  ia  rocky  and  precipitous  towards  the  sea.  On 
a  detached  rock  at  the  souUi-eastern  extremity,  called  the 
Bailey,  stands  a  lighthouse,  which  marks  the  northem  en- 
trance to  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Another  lighthouse  now  dis- 
used stands  on  the  brow  of  the  promontory  abov^  a  little  to 
the  north. 

From  the  Bafley  of  Howth  to  the  island  of  Dalkey  at  the 
opposite  extremi^  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  is  a  distance  of  6f 
English  miles.  Between  these  points  Uie  bay  recedes  in  a 
semi-elliptical  sweep  to  a  depth  of  about  six  miles  inland. 
The  shore  surrounding  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  Liff^, 
Tolka,  and  Dodder  rivers  empty  themselves,  is  low :  it  rises, 
however,  towards  Blackn>ck  and  Kingstown,  and  beyond 
the  latter  town  is  of  a  very  bold  and  picturesque  character 
The  river  of  Bray,  which  dischan^es  itself  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  bold  promontory  of  Brayhead,  is  the  county 
boundary. 

As  a  harbour,  the  bay  of  Dublin  is  materially  encumba«d 
by  a  great  tract  of  sand,  which  is  bisected  by  the  Lifiev  in 
a  direction  from  west  to  east.  The  portion  on  the  north  of 
the  liffay  is  called  the  North  Bull,  and  that  on  the  south 
the  South  Bull.  In  order  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the 
Liffsy  from  the  sanda  of  the  South  BiQl,  a  pier  consisting 
of  a  mound  <^  gravel  contained  between  double  stone  walls 
was  undertaken  by  Uie  Irish  government  in  1748.  It  runs 
from  the  suburb  of  Ringsend  along  the  northern  margin 
of  the  South  Bull,  to  a  distance  of  7938  feet  Here  the 
main  work  at  first  terminated  in  a  basin  and  packet  station, 
called  the  Pigeon-house ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  channel, 
extending  9816  feet  from  the  Figeon-house  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Bull,  was  protected  by  a  range  of 
frame-work  and  piles.  The  expense  however  of  keeping 
this  part  of  the  wall  in  repair  was  found  so  heavy,  that  in 
1761  a  light-house  was  commented  at  &e  extremity  of  the 
Bull,  and  from  it  the  wall  was  carried  invrards  towards  the 
Pigeon-house  until  completed  in  1796.  This  sea-wall  is 
composed  of  two  parallel  wsUs  of  hewn  granite,  altomate 
headers  and  stretchen,  laid  without  cement  The  space 
between  is  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  gravel  and  shingle ; 
over  which  is  a  course  of  stone-vrork  imbedded  in  cement; 
and  the  whole  is  finished  on  the  top  with  a  course  of  granite 
blocks  of  large  dimension,  laid  in  tarrass.  The  wall  is  thirty- 
two  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and  twenty-^ht  at  to^  Tlie 
Pigeon-house,  since  being  disused  as  a  packet  station,  has 
been  converted  into  a  strong  depdt  for  artillery  and  military 
stores.  The  amount  of  parliamentary  aid  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  south  wall  from  1753  to  1780.  was  57.169^ 
4t.  Sd.  Another  wall,  ruanins  nearly  south- 
opposite  shoggs  of  Clontart  is  w 
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flonflne  the  sands  of  the  North  Bull,  and  to  scour  the  chan- 
nel. This,  vhich  is  called  the  north  wall,  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin,  and  cost  from 
1819  to  1624  a  sum  of  103,054/.  lid.  Notwithstand- 
ng  thoM  great  undertakings,  the  navigation  of  the  Liffey 
IS  still  Tory  imperfect,  and  requires  constant  dredging.  The 
bar,  on  which  there  are  butfive  Ifoet  of  water  at  spring-ebbs, 
runs  aorosi  the  diaimel  immadiately  outsids  the  light- 
house. 

The  iiueourity  of  the  hty,  jnnad  to  the  tulvn  of  the 
works  at  Howfii,  led  to  the  eommenoement  of  the  present 
noble  asylum  harbour  of  KiogBtown,  on  the  ute  of  the  old 
harbour  of  Dunlearr,  on  the  sou&  side  of  the  bay,  in  181 7. 
The  small  pier  and  tide  hirbonr  at  Dunleary  have  bfifin 
enclosed  within  the  new  works,  and  are  now  crossed  b^  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  railroad.  The  new  harbour  is  en- 
tirely artificial,  consisting  of  an  area  of  about  800  acres 
contained  between  two  piers,  of  great  dimension.  There  is 
%  depth  of  24  feet  at  the  pier-head,  at  the  lowest  springs, 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  frigate  of  36  guns,  or  an  Indiaman 
of  800  tons.  The  work  was  oommencea  under  the  authority 
of  two  acts  of  the  55th  and  fi6th  George  HI. ;  the  latter  of 
which  crants  certain  duties  on  all  vessels  entering  the  port 
of  DubUn,  to  be  vested  in  oommisBioDOTS  for  carrying  the 
work  into  exeeution. 

The  Liffey  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  oght  miles 
fhim  the  point  whue  it  enten  Dablin  county  to  the  bay  of 
Dublin  at  Ringsend.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons 
to  the  Custom-house,  and  for  barges  and  row-boats  to 
Chapel  Izod,  about  two  miles  ftrther  up.  The  Dodder,  the 
course  of  which  lies  almost  wholly  withm  this  county,  takes 
its  rise  from  numerous  small  streams  descending  from  Kip- 
nure  mountain,  and  forming;  a  n^id  stream  which  descends 
in  a  course  of  about  ten  miles  into  the  ba^  of  Dublin  at 
Ringsend.  The  Tolka  is  a  smiU  river  rismg  near  Dun- 
bryua  in  the  county  of  Meeth;  it  flows  east  by  south,  through 
Blanchardstown  and  Glassnevin  to  the  north^westmi  ex- 
tremity <tf  Dublin  bay,  which  it  enters  by  Ballybough 
bridge. 

The  Royal  Canal  runnmg  vest  by  north  from  ite  chief 
twmfnus  at  Broad-stme  on  tiie  norai-west  of  the  dty  of 
Dublin,  unites  the  oapitsl  with  the  Upper  Shannon  at 
Richmond  harbour  in  the  eonnty  of  Lon|;fbtd.  A  short 
branoh  encircling  the  north-east  of  the  city  connects  the 
basin  at  Broad-stone  with  docks  opening  into  the  Liffey  east 
of  the  Custom-houfte.  The  width  of  the  line  throughout, 
at  top  is  42  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  24  feet,  with  locks,  and 
a  depth  of  water  calculated  for  boats  of  from  80  to  100  tons. 
The  entire  length  of  the  canal  from  the  Ijffiay  to  the  Shan- 
non is  91  English  miles.  Looh  Ouil,  in  Westraeath,  sup- 
plies the  summit  level,  which  is  at  a  hei^t  of  307  fset  above 
high-water  mark  in  the  Lifley  docks.  The  supply  of  water 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  capital  is  drawn  frtnn  the  Royal 
Canal.  The  canal  is  the  proiierty  of  a  company  of  sub- 
scribers which  was  ineerporatea  by  royal  eharter  in  1789. 

The  chief  termimu  m  tho  Orand  Canal,  the  most  im- 
portant line  of  watercaniage  in  Ireland,  is  at  James's 
Street  Hurbonr,  on  the  south-west  (tf  the  city,  from  which 
it  crosses  the  counties  of  DubUn,  Kildare,  and  King's 
Coun^,  in  a  direction  west  by  south  to  the  Shannon  at 
Shannon  Harbour,  about  two  miles  north  of  Banagher. 
The  summit  level  commencing  at  17  Irish  miles  from 
Dublin,  is  361  feet  10  inches  above  the  tide- water  in  the 
LifTey.  This  level  is  supplied  by  the  Middletown  and  Black- 
wood  rivers,  which  ere  branches  of  the  Barrow ;  and  is  as- 
cended from  James's  Street  Harbour  by  four  double  and 
fourteen  single  locks.  The  total  length  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  capital  is  79  English  mites.  From  the 
summit  level,  at  a  distance  of  20}  Irish  miles  from  Dublin, 
ft  Iminch  of  similar  dimensions  with  the  main  trunk  de- 
scends 103  feet  half  an  inidt  in  2H  Irish  or  28}  English 
miles,  thro)^;h  two  double  and  nine  sii^a  looks,  by  Rathan- 
gan  and  HonsBteravan  to  the  navigable  river  Bsrrow  at 
Athy.  I^e  dimensions  thronffhout  are,  at  &e  top,  49  feet ; 
at  the  bottom,  25  feet;  the  depth  of  water,  o  feet  in  the 
body  of  the  canal,  and  5  feet  on  the  sills  of  the  lock-gates. 
The  locks  ere  generally  70  feet  long,  14  wi3e,  and  calcu- 
lated to  pass  boats  of  60  tons  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
minutes. 

The  Orand  Canal  has  a  second  terminus  in  an  extensive 
range  of  docks  covering  an  area  of  25  English  aores  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ijffey  near  Ringsend.  The  commnnica- 
tkm  with  flw  river  is  hy  thne  saa  loeks,  and  the  basins 


within  are  oapshte  of  oontaining  600  aaQ  in  16  feet  of  water 
Attached  are  tluee  graving-docks  for  vessels  of  different 
dimensions,  with  several  extensive  piles  of  stores ;  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  spacious  vharfiu  This  portion  of  the 
works  has  foiled  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Ihe  stores 
have  long  been  unoccupied,  and  the  wharfo  are  for  the 
moat  part  overgrown  with  grass. 

The  Dublin  and  Kingston  railway  passes  the  western 
dock  by  a  viadoot  and  raised  eauaewaf ,  and  a  foetwy  for 
the  repair  and  supply  of  loeomotive  aannes  is  being  erected 
by  the  proprietors  ^  Um  railway  on  the  southern  aide  of 
the  same  basin.  The  eoromunieation  between  the  Grand 
Canal  docks  and  the  line  from  James's  Street  harbour  is  by 
a  branch  oanal  of  about  three  miles;  running  from  the 
docks  round  the  south-east  and  south  of  the  city.  The 
canal  is  now  the  property  of  a  company  which  was  incor- 
pmrated  in  the  year  1772,  and  who  are  stated  to  have  spent 
from  time  to  time  on  these  works  a  sum  of  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  soutiieni  part  of 
the  capital  is  drawn  ehieny  from  the  canal. 

The  main  roads  subjeot  to  turnpikes,  which  issue  from 
Dublin,  are  those  to  Howth,  Malahtde,  Drogheda  by 
Swords,  and  the  Naul,  Drogheda  by  Ashboum,  Ratoaih', 
Navan,  and  Mullingar,  Garlow  by  Rathcode  and  Tallagfat. 
The  chief  lines  free  from  toll  are  the  military  niad  and  the 
roads  to  En^keiry,  Bray,  and  Kingstown. 

The  only  railway  at  present  completed  in  Ireland  b  that 
between  Dublin  and  I^igatown  in  this  eonnty.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  company  incorporated  by  1st  &  2nd  William 
IV.,  c  69,  with  a  capital  stock  of  200,000/.,  in  shares  of 
100/.  each.  The  line  extends  from  Westland  Row,  in 
Dublin,  to  the  jetty  opposite  the  main  street  of  Kingstown, 
called  the  Forty-foot  road,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  English 
miles. 

The  entire  line  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  railway  bed 
consists  of  layers  of  gravel  and  concrete,  with  numerous 
cross  drains.  The  sleepers  are  massive  blocks  of  granite, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  give  unusual  solidity  to  the 
structure,  but  tne  want  of  elasticity  in  these  support 
causes  the  enrines  to  work  harshly.  The  railway  was 
opened  for  trsJlc  on  die  17th  of  December,  1834,  between 
which  day  and  the  1st  of  March,  1836,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  was  1,837*800,  being,  on  the  average,  2000 
persons  daily.  Since  that-period  the  number  of  passengers 
nad  increased  conridend>ly,  as  appeared  by  the  feUowing 
statement  for  the  year  1836  of  the  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  by  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway: — May, 
119,000;  June,  119,060;  July,  146,000;  August^  139,000; 
total,  523,000. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  and  stations,  loco- 
motive engines,  carriages,  ficc,  and  the  expenses  of  obtain- 
ing the  act  of  incorporation,  amounted,  on  the  Ist  March. 
1836,  to  237,000/.,  or  upwards  of  40,000/.  per  mile,  exclu- 
sive of  973  yards  sinoe  added.  Of  this  sum,  76,000/.  has 
been  advanced  as  a  loan  Inr  Government  At  the  same 
period  the  company  bad  realised  a  net  profit  ftt  11,517/.. 
yielding  about  8  per  eent  per  annum  on  the  ci^ital  paid 
by  the  ^wreholden. 

By  act  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  132,  a  company  is 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Drogheda.  At  present  the  only  incorporated 
railway  companies  in  Ireland  are  those  above  mentioned, 
and  the  Cave-hill  and  Ulster  Railway  Companies.  [Down.] 

The  climate  of  Dablin  is  temperate ;  frosts  rarely  continue 
more  than  a  few  days,  and  snow  seldom  lies.  The  bea\iest 
fell  of  snow  on  record  is  that  which  commenced  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1814,  and  continued  undissolved  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  April.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
west  The  average  proportion  of  winds,  as  stated  by  Rntty. 
is  west,  80Qth>we8t,  and  north-west  to  east,  south-east  and 
north-east  as  9061  to  614t.  Of  68  storms  noted  Rntty. 
97  were  from  the  south-west,  and  but  two  from  the  east  and 
north-east  The  easteri^r  aiid  north-easteriy  irinds  which 
prevail  in  spring  not  bang  broken  by  any  high  grounds, 
are  violent  and  ungenial.  On  an  average  of  forty-one  years 
there  were  in  this  county — of  springs,  6  wet  22  dry.  13 
variable;  of  summers,  20  wet,  16  dry,  5  variable;  of 
autumns,  11  wet  11  dry,  19  variable.  It  also  appears  by  a 
mean  of  observations  that  the  dry  da^  in  Dublin  are' to 
the  rainy  as  110  to  255.  The  quanti^  of  rain  is,  however, 
by  no  means  as  great  as  at  Cork  or  Belfest  In  1792.  one 
of  the  wettest  years^n  reccfd,  the  devth,of,xaln  which  Ml 
in  Dublin  was  80.7  iM^WdtfWigXriUl  in  tha 
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bmhA  of  August  Hw  mng*  uoiud. depth  of  tain  whjeh 
fell  in  Dublin  during  the  lixteeu  years  preceding  the  year 
1817.  vu  23  inches  7  lines. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  occupied  by  a 
tract  of  mountain  limestoue,  being  a  part  of  the  central 
limestone  field  of  Ireland,  vhich  exte..J8  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Irish  sea.  This  secondary  tract  extends  into  Meath 
on  the  north,  and  is  bounded  in  this  county  on  the  south 
by  primary  rocks.  Along  the  northern  coast  also  there  are 
patches  of  primitire  rook,  as  the  greenstone  and^  argilia^ 
ceous  schists,  vhlch  form  the  Man-of-war  Hills  and  tiie 
island  of  Lambay,  and  the  stratified  quartz  and  schut  of 
Howtb.  Lamlny  conrists  of  strata  m  argillaceous  schist 
and  greenstone  porphyir.  The  schistose  strata  are  much 
indurated  and  contorted.  In  Hovth  the  stratification  is 
very  obvious,  and  the  schistose  beds  exhibit  a  great  Anvr- 
siiv  of  hues  fnm  purple  to  red.  Some  of  the  strata  rest  on 
their  edges,  others  are  undulated,  and  sometimes  curved 
upon  themselves  so  as  to  resemble  the  concentric  crusts  of 
some  spheroidal  formation  (Dr.  Scouler).  The  primitive 
formation  on  the  south  of  the  limestone  plain  consists  of  a 
ridge  of  granite  supporting  flanks  of  micaceous  and  ai^lla- 
ceous  schists.  Tlie  granite  extends  on  the  south  from 
Dalkey  i^nd  to  Blackrock,  and  from  thence  to  Dundrum 
and  Rathikmham ;  it  then  takes  a  southerly  direction  and 
crosses  the  range  of  the  Dublin  mountains  by  the  line  of 
the  raOitary  road;  whence,  crossing  the  northern  extremity 
of  Glenismael,  it  extends  into  the  group  of  the  Kippure 
mountains.  On  the  south  it  runs  liom  Dalkey  to  the  hill 
of  Kiltiney,  and  thence  inland  Rochestovn  hill  to  the 
St^p,  wbence,  holding  a  southerly  course,  it  passes  on  to 
Glencree,  in  the  coun^  of  Wicklow^  and  so  southward  to  a 
distance  of  nearly  sixtf  mites,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
entire  range  from  Killiney  to  Blackstairs  mountain,  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford.  The  granite 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  this  range  is  of  a  coanie  tex- 
ture, and  easily  disintegrated ;  in  Glenismael  particularly, 
it  is  frequently  found  decompMed  to  a  depth  of  several  foet, 
and  hence  probably  the  uniform  outliue  presented  by  the 
summits  of  the  range.  At  Dalkey,  however,  and  generally 
alon^  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  limits  of  the  granite 
district,  the  stone  quarried  is  of  the  closest  ^ain,  and  ex- 
cellently adi^lted  to  all  purposes  of  building.  It  is  here  ftee 
from  homhlaide ;  the  relspar  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and 
in  the  stone  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Kilkenny  the 
mks,  instead  of  oceumng  in  plates,  is  found  in  the  form  of 
plumose  micfc 

This  mass  of  gnuiite  is  almost  c\'ory'-vIicre  in  contact  with 
the  micaceous  schist,  both  on  its  western  and  eastern  tlanks; 
and  the  junction  of  the  rocks  may  be  observed  at  KilUney, 
the  Scalp,  and  Rathfainham.  The  ai^Uaceous  schist  ap- 
proaches it  very  closely  at  Ballvnascomey ;  and  between 
Blackrock  and  Dundrum  the  e^es  of  the  limestone  field 
arc  in  several  places  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite,  the 
intervening  rocks  of  the  series  not  being  observable.  The 
limestone  which  elsewhere  possesses  the  usual  character  of 
carbonif<aDU8  limestone,  is  extremely  compact  abng  the 
margin  of  the  field  towards  the  primitive  series,  and  lias  a 
schistose  structure  (the  Calp  (tf  ICirwan),  which  renders  it 
highly  usefiil  us  a  material  ror  buildii^;.  Dolomite,  or  mag- 
oesian  limestonOp  ooouia  near  tlw  junction  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  strata,  at  Sutton  on  Howth.  Magnesion 
limestone  also  occurs  on  the  Dodder,  near  Milltown.  It 
dresses  with  peculiar  sharpness  under  the  hammer  or  chisel, 
and  is  the  material  of  smne  beautiful  specimens  of  build- 
ing ;  among  otheiai  of  the  Lord-lieutenant's  chapel  in  the 
casile  of  Dublin. 

The  only  mines  at  preseut  worked  (and  that  but  partially, 
m  toe  county  of  Dublin,  are  the  lead  mines  at  Ballycorus) 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Scalp.  Galena,  potters*  clay,  and 
manganese  have  been  found  on  Howtb.  Fuller's  eaiih  of  a 
middling  quality  has  been  foimd  at  Caatleknock,  cm  the  north 
bonk  o£  the  Liffer. 

The  sofl  of  Dublin  abounds  in  mineral  springs :  of  those 
within  the  city,  ten  wereanal)ved  about  the  year  1750: 
they  are  all  saline  pu^tive  springs,  and  some  of  them  so 
urongty  impregnated  as  to  yield  on  evaporation  from  three 
to  four  hundred  grains  of  salts  per  gallon :  of  some  of  those 
■alts  two  drachms  operated  as  a  brisk  cathartic  In  1 758  a 
spring  strongly  imjpregnated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  was  disooTwred  in  the  vicinity  of  a  disused  cludybwto 
spa  at  Lacan»  on  the  nuth  hinfc  of  the  lifiity.  These  waters 
have  hem  fimnd  T«y  afficMuoua  in  eutaneona  diseaiea. 


There  are  tepid  iprinn  near  Fingtus  and  Leixlip ;  the  heat 
is  7&i  degrees  Fahr.  In  general  the  water,  which  rises  from 
the  Calp  district  around  DubUn,  is  impregnated  with  a 
considereble  portion  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  lime,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  most  domestic  purposes,  unless  with  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  soda.  It  deposits  a  copious  mli- 
ment  on  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  used;  and  in  one  dis- 
tillery mentioned  by  Whitelaw  an  incrustation  of  sienite 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  had  firequently  to  be  cleared  from 
the  inside  of  the  boilers. 

The  vegetable  soil  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  generally 
shallow.  On  the  granite  bottom  it  ia  a  hght  gravel,  which 
requires  strong  manuring.  The  snbspil  of  the  Calp  distribt 
is  a  tenacious  alay,  which  retains  the  water  and  renders  die 
loamy  soil  wet  am  cold ;  hut  drainage  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  scavengers*  manure  from  the  city  have  broiwht  that 
part  of  this  district,  which  Ues  immediately  roimd  the  capi- 
tal, into  a  good  state  of  productiveness.  Th^  quality  of  the 
land  improves  towards  the  west  and  north,  and  the  district 
bordering  on  Meath  is  not  inferior  to  the  generality  of 
wheat  lands  in  the  midland  counties.  The  soil  along  the 
junction  of  the  northern  primary-  strata  and  the  limestone  is 
also  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  county  under  tillage.  Villas,  gardens,  dairy  farms, 
kitchen  gtudens,  and  nurseries  occupy  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  and  grazinj^  farms  and  meadow 
lands  extend  over  the  country  which  is  not  occupied  by  de- 
mesnes, to  a  distance  of  ten  and  twelve  miles  beyond  those 
on  the  west  and  north.  The  mode  of  feeding  ^nerally  pur- 
sued ia  grazing  during  summer  and  hay  foedmg  in  winter. 
Many  extensive  formers  and  resident  proprietors  howe>-er 
pursue  the  system  of  green  crops  and  stall-feeding  the  yeai 
round.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  county  of  Dublin  has  been  estimated  at 
I,145,B()0;.;  the  rental  of  proprietors  at  343,700/.  per  annum, 
and  the  rent  paid  by  them  at  3/.  per  acre.  The  rents  paid 
by  land-occupiers  vary  firom  41.  and  U.  10«.  to  10/.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital. 

DubUn  County  is  divided  into  nine  baronies  ;  namely;-* 
I.  Balrothery  on  the  north,  containing  the  towns  of  Balbrig- 
gan,  population  in  1 831,  3016  :  Skerries,  population  2,556 ; 
Rush,  population  2144.  II  Nethercrosa,  scattered  through 
the  other  baronies  in  seven  separate  divisions,  of  which  six  lie 
north  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Swords, 
population  2537;  Lusk,  population  »25;  and  Finglass,  po- 
pulation 840.  IIL  Coolodi,  on  the  north-east  of  ttie  dty  of 
Dublin,  contunin^  the  towns  of  Clontarf,  population  1309; 
Baldoyle,  population  1009  Howth,  population  797  ;  and 
Glassnevin,  population  559.  IV.  Castleknock,  on  the  ncalh- 
west  of  the  oity  of  Dublin,  containing  part  of  the  town 
of  Ch^el  Izod,  total  population  1632.  v.  Newcastle,  on 
the  west  and  south-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing 
the  towns  ofLucan,  population  1229  ;  Rathtarnbam,  popu- 
lation 1572  ;  Crumliu,  population  544;  and  Newcastle, 
population  3915.  VI.  Donorc,  a  small  barony,  embracing  a 
portion  of  the  south-west  of  tlie  city  of  Dublin,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  11,153.  VII.  St  Sepulchre's,  a  small  baronv 
embracing  a  portion  of  the  south  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  with 
a  population  of  13,631.  ViU.  Uppercrosa,  on  the  soutli- 
west  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Rane- 
lagh  (a  suburb  of  Dublin),  poptdation  1999 ;  Rathmines 
(do.),  population  1600;  Harold's-cross,  population  1101 ; 
Milltown,  population  673  ;  Rathcoole,  population  602  ;Clon- 
dalkin,  population  756;  Dalkey,  population  544;anidBal- 
lymore  £ustace,  in  the  detached  portion  of  the  coun^,  po- 
pulation 841.  IX.  Half  Rathdown,  on  the  south-east  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Kingstown,  po- 
pulation 5756;  Blackiock,  population  2029;  Little  Bray, 
population  1168;  Stillorgan,  population  650;  and  Dundrum, 
population  680. 

There  is  not  at  present  in  the  county  of  Dublin  any  town 
exercising  corporate  privileges.  Swords  and  Newcastle 
each  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The 
county  of  Dublin,  the  ci^  of  Dublin,  and  the  uuivenuty  of 
Dublin  axe  each  at  preaent  represented  by  two  membeta  in 
the  imperial  parliamenL  , 

The  ownmerce  of  the  county  of  Dublii^  exdusive  of  the 
capital  and  its  immedi^  vicinity,  is  limited  to  the  small 
coast  tia^  carried  on  at  Balbriggan,  Bray,  and  the  other 
coast  towns.  The  cotton  and  stocking  manufactures  are 
carried  on  at  Balhr^;an  with  considerable  spirit.  Thare 
are  two  cotton^  foetone^and  ng^fp^^rt^K^iMl^ 
■looking  waanng  j  the  BalbriKian  nouecy  haa  long  iwUi  a 
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high  character  in  the  market.  Considerable  quantities  of 
flour  are  manufoetared  in  this  county.  The  principal  com- 
milli  are  on  the  Llflfey.  the  Balbriggan  river,  and  the  Kim- 
mage  brook,  on  the  south-west  of  Harold's-croas- 

£a  1835  the  numbwr  of  boats  belonging  to  the  count;  of 
Dublin,  which  were  emplojed  In  the  flaheriea,  vaa  as 
lows  — 

Decked  vessels,  121 ;  tonnage,  4651 ;  men,  789  half- 
decked  vessels,  27 ;  tonnage,  26S ;  men,  150  open  sail- 
boats, 66;  men.  297 :— row-boats,  55;  men.  849 ;  number  of 
fishermen,  1505. 


The  &hinK  grounds  lie  in  from  IS  to  60  fothoms  water 
between  the  Dublin  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  fish 
consist  chiefly  of  turbot.  brit,  sole,  and  plaice,  wbich  are 
sent  to  market  daily  throughout  the  year.  There  ia  a 
well-known  fishing  ground  between  Rush  and  Lambay 
Island,  on  which  cod,  ling,  haddock,  whitii^,  &c.,  are  uken. 
Trawling  is  the  mode  of  fishing  generally  jaactised  by  the 
decked  and  half-<leoked  boats.  White  trout  and  salmon  are 
taken  at  the  bars  of  the  Btay  river  and  lifGsy.  Sinoe  the 
withdrawal  of  bounties  the  fisheriea  along  tbe  ooasi;  aa  well 
as  ebewnere  in  Ireland,  have  declined. 


ThWef/Apuioiioa."  {Exeluaw  qf  the  County  qf  the  City  qf  Dublin.) 
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The  census  of  1831.  as  compared  with  that  of  1821,  exhi- 
bits an  increase  of  population  and  houses,  and  a  detoease  in 
the  number  of  families,  wbich,  if  not  arisii^  from  some 
error  in  the  returns,  is  vary  remarkable. 

The  civil  history  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  the  capitaL  The  whole  of  the 
of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  the  St 
Lawrence  family,  and  with  the  exception,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  estates  of  the  fUmilies  of  Bumwall,  Lutterel,  and 
Talbot  of  Malahide,  has  frequently  changed  hands  since 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  forfeitures  consequent 
on  the  rebellion  of  1641  extended  to  67,142  acres,  2  roods, 
26  perches,  profitable,  and  1666  acres  unprofitable,  in  this 
county.  The  amount  of  forfeitures  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, consequent  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was 
34,536  acres  profitable,  of  the  then  annual  value  of 
16.061/.  I6<..  and  of  the  then  total  estimated  value  of 
208,796/.  ISg.  The  flunilies  which  chiefly  suffered  by 
these  oonflsoations  were  those  of  Banmdl,  Fleming,  Plun- 
ket,  Walsh.  Peppard.  Archbold,  Cruise,  Fagaiw  Hackett, 
Archer,  Sweetman,  Dowdall,  and  Trent 

The  Pagan  antiquities  of  the  county  of  Dublin  are  not 
numerous.  There  is  a  cromlech  on  the  hill  of  Carrickmoor 
in  Howth.  Another  cromlech  stands  to  the  south  of  Kil- 
liney,  on  the  descent  into  the  vale  of  Shanganagh ;  and  at 
Brennanstown.  on  the  Bray  road,  6^  miles  from  Dublin, 
there  is  a  third,  of  large  dimensions.  Dublin  is,  however, 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  and  military  antiquities.  The  round 
tower  of  Clondalkin.  4}  miles  from  Dublin,  on  &e  southern 
road  by  Rathcoole,  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  other 
similar  edifices  in  Ireland.  The  door  is  at  a  height  of  1 5  ft 
from  die  ground ;  the  entire  height  of  the  tower  is  84  ft, 
and  its  diameter  above  the  basement  15  ft  The  explosion 
of  860  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  powder-mills  m  the 
vicinity,  in  1797,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  imuie  the 
round  tower.  The  antiquities  at  Swords,  on  the  great 
northern  road.  7  mites  f^om  Dublin,  consist  of  a  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  in  ruins,  a  square  steeple  of  the 
old  church,  and  a  round  tower.  73  ft, in  height  lliis 
tower  is  also  in  good  preservation,  and  retains  its  conical 
stone  capping.  At  Lusk,  on  the  same  road.  4  miles  &rther 
north,  there  is  an  antient  church  with  a  square  steeple, 
attached  to  three  of  the  angles  of  which  ore  round  towers 
with  graduated  pampets,.and  at  the  remaining  angle  a 
round  tower  of  greater  altitude  and  superior  construction, 
supposed  to  be  Uw  origiiul  building.  Between  8w(»ds  and 
Baldf^le,  5  miles  from  the  capital,  is  the  hamlet  of  St  Dou- 
lagh's,  contuning  one  of  the  most  sii^ular  stone-roofbd 
churches  in  Irdwd.  The  entire  edifice  measured  but  48  ft 
by  18  ft  It  is  divided  into  a  rude  nave  and  dioir,  which 
oommunicate  by  a  narrow  sauare-headed  doorway,  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  admit  a  f^U-grown  p«$on  upright  1^ 
entire  construction  is  rude  and  capricious:  the  building 
does  not  sund  due  east  and  west  Some  of  the  arches  are 
altogetlMr  Dondeseript  in  their  shqie.  and  fbr  several  of  the 


recesses  and  nooks  between  the  roof  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  probable  use.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  edifice  in  the 
empire  whidi  exhibits  the  square-headed  doorway,  the 
Saxon  arch,  and  the  trefbil  Gothic  and  lancet  window,  in 
such  close  juxtapoution.  Near  the  church  is  a  consecrated 
well,  indosed  in  an  octagon  building,  the  interior  of  whirh 
retains  some  pfdotinga  in  fresco  executed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  vicinity  of  Howth 
Castle  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Fintan's  Church  and  of  the  col- 
legiate church  and  abbey  of  Howth.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  the  vicinity  of  Dalkey  exhibits,  the 
remains  of  an  antient  town  erected  here  at  an  early  period 
for  tlie  protection  of  the  shipping  and  merchandize  oi'  the 
capital,  to  which  the  creek  of  Bullock  served  for  a  length 
of  time  as  port.  There  are  also  some  druidical  remains  on 
the  commons  of  Dalkey.  The  castles  of  Qontarf,  Baldon- 
gan,  Naul,  and  Castlekoock  are  among  the  principal  de- 
tached military  edifices. 

In  1821  the  number  of  young  persons  in  the  schools  of 
this  county,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
was  9442,  being  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  6  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  under  instruction.  The  proportion  of 
young  persons  under  daily  instruction  in  the  diocese  of 
bublin.  in  1834,  was  7.28  per  cent,  in  which  respect  the 
diocese,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  county, 
ranks  nineteenth  among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland. 

The  grand  jury  presentments  for  the  county  of  Dublin 
average  about  18,000/.  per  annum.  The  circumstance  of 
8o  many  of  the  roads  in  the  county  being  under  the  control 
of  turnpike-trustees  renders  this  assessment  comparatively 
light  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  district  on  which  it 
is  levied. 

The  constabnlaTy  fane  of  the  county,  on  the  1  st  of  J  anu- 
ary,  1836,  consisted  of  1  stipendiary  magistrate,  5  chief 
constables  of  the  first  class.  1  do.  of  the  second  dass,  29 
constables,  113  sub-constables,  and  6  horse.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  this  force  for  the  yearl835was6]29/.  16«.  7d» 
of  which  2890/.  7a.  2(/.  was  chargeable  against  Uie  county 
The  county  of  Dublin,  together  with  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  and  the 
counties  of  Meath,  Louth,  and  Wicklow,  contribute,  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  populations,  to  the  support  of 
the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  built  in  Dublin  m  1815. 
The  fever  hospitals  and  dispensaries  throughout  the  county 
are  supported  by  equal  voluntary  contributions  and  grand 
jury  presentments. 

A  survey  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  a  scale  of  3  indies 
to  the  mile,  was  made  1^  <Kder  of  tin  grand  jury  in  1821 
A  survey  on  a  scale  of  not  quite  0  indies  to  3  Bnnish  miles 
had  been  published  in  1 760  by  John  Rooque.  A  chart  of 
Dublin,  by  Scale  and  Richards,  was  published  in  1 765,  aiul 
another  has  since  been  published  by  Captain  BUgh.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  chief  localities  of  this  county  is 
contained  in  Brewer Vi,9i^im^^iGB>^!904<^^on,  182£ 
The  *  Statistieal  8mi«f^1M>tm  Coua^p^^  by 
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tlie  Rojal  Dublin  Society  in  1801,  is  extremely  meagre ; 
a,nd  there  is  not  at  present  any  published  work  on  tbe  topo- 
graphy or  statistics  of  tbe  county  at  all  adequate  to  the 
importance  of  the  subjecL  A  '  History  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Dublin,*  eomprisins  a  topographical  and  statistioal  lur- 
vey  of  the  county,  by  Mr.  D* Alton,  a  writar  of  conriderable 
iqiatatbn,  has  Men  stated  to  be  ready  hr  the  press,  but  is 
not  yet  published. 

DUBLIN,  the  chief  city  of  Ireland,  fbrmtng  by  itself  a 
roimty  of  a  city,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liffey,  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Lat  of  Dublin  Castle  £3^ 
y  38i"  N. ;  loug.  6°  17'  29"  W.  The  situation,  as  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  central,  there  being  more  places  of  importance  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  accessible  in  a  given  time  from 
Dnblin  than  from  either  London  or  Edinburgh. 

With  r^ard  to  its  boundaries,  Dublin  may  be  considered 
either  Bs  a  county  of  a  city  with  separate  corporate  jurisdic- 
tioo ;  or  as  a  city  having  a  local  police,  and  returning  re- 
pfeaeDtatives  to  parliament;  or  u  a  city  coimsting  of  a 
cofleetion  ti  continuous  buildings.  In  each  character  its 
boundaries  are  different. 

Pending  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey  map  of 
Dublin,  the  areas  contained  in  these  various  limits  cannot 
be  accurately  stated.  The  map  constructed  by  order  of  the 
{[rand  jnry  of  the  count}[  of  the  city  in  1S2I  gives  the  area 
contained  within  the  limits  of  corporate  jurisdiction  at  5217 
Irish  or  8450  statute  acres;  tbe  Report  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  states  that  of  the  city,  as  limited  for  the 
purposes  of  the  elective  Itanrhise,  at  3538  statute  acres; 
»nd  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Whitelaw  in  1805  estimated  the  entire 
area  then  occupied  by  buildings  at  1264  statute  acres. 

Dublin  appears  to  have  been  known  by  something  ap- 
prosehing  nearly  to  its  present  name  in  the  second  century, 
IS  it  is  found  written  Eblana  in  the  geograp^  of  Ptolemy. 
The  name  is  mitten  in  historical  documents  Dublin.  Dyflin, : 
D^lia,  &C.,  being  alt  varieties  of  the  Irish  Dubh~lifm,  or  : 
Black-pool,  which  appears  to  be  ^e  true  etymology.  It  is 
&Ibo  called,  and  is  still  generally  known  among  the  Irish, 
by  the  name  Ath-diath,  which  may  bo  rendered  Hitrdle  ford, 
bom  the  causeway  laid  on  hurdles  which  formerly  led  to 
tbe  channel  of  the  river  across  the  ooze  at  either  side. 

In  the  various  political  contests  that  have  afflicted 
Ireland  fVom  the  earliest  history  of  the  country  Dublin 
has  always  borne  a  conspicuous  part;  but  these  events 
belong  rather  to  the  general  history  than  to  that  of  the 
rity.  (Irbland.1  Dublin,  however,  under  all  circum- 
stuces,  continued  to  maintain  and  increase  its  importance 
ud  its  extent.  In  1205  the  castle  was  ordered  to  be 
bnOt  and  tbe  dtar  to  be  fortified;  and  in  1815  a  atone  bridge 
vu  built  over  the  Liffsy.  In  1316  the  first  material  exten- 
soD  of  DaUin  took  ;dace  in  consequence  of  tbe  pulling  down 
of  Borne  of  the  old  walls,  and  the  erection  of  a  "new  line  of 
defence  by  the  citizens  when  threatened  with  a  siege  by 
fldvaid  Bruce.  The  Reformation  had  commenced  in  Dublin, 
in  1 635,  by  the  consecration  of  George  Brown,  a  denier  of  the 
^spal  supremacy,  to  the  archbishopric.  In  1550,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  liturgy  was  read  in  English,  for  Uie  first  time, 
in  Christ  Church,  and  printed,  the  next  year,  by  Hum- 
phrey Powell :  tbis  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  first  book 

Sinted  in  Ireland.  The  foundation  of  the  great  Protestant 
nirersity  of  Trinity  College  ftllowed  close  on  the  csta- 
DUshmeQt  of  the  Reformation.  In  consideration  of  the 
™ing  part  it  had  taken  at  the  Restoration,  the  city  oi 
uublia  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  coUar  of  S  S.,  and 
the  mavor  was  soon  after  (1665)  invested  irith  the  title  of 
Wd  Mayor,  b^eUiw  with  an  estate  of  500/.  per  annum 
tonrds  maintaming  that  d^ity.  After  the  stru^les  im- 
•M^iitely  preceding  and  following  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
<ra  the  settlement  of  afikirs  by  the  public  cancelling  of  all 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  abdicated  government,  Oc- 
2.  1695,  the  improvement, of  the  city  was  resumed, 
^d  from  ♦his  till  the  period  of  the  Union  the  increase  of 
Dublin  proceeded  with  great  ranidity. 

Although  Dublin  has  decidedly  fiillen  off  as  an  emporium 
of  tnde  and  a  centre  of  society  since  the  act  of  Union  re- 
JJOTed  the  seat  of  legislation  to  London,  it  has,  during  the 
wt  period,  not  only  increased  in  size  and  population  to  a 
pwt  extent,  but  continues  to  advance  in  architectural  im- 
inioHat 

^ben*s  Green,  Herrion,  Rutland  uid  Ifounljoy 
"iWR>.  irith  almost  all  tliMitxeeto  on  the  north-east  of 
?  C,No.9»9. 


the  river,  were  built  round  during  the  pcrioA  between  the 
middle  of  tbe  18th  century  and  the  Union.  Fitzwilliam- 
square  and  the  adjoining  streets,  which  are  at  present 
amonz  the  most  &shionable  places  of  residence  in  Dublin, 
have  been  completed  since,  and  a  greet  extension  has  taken 
'place  inprivate  residences  towards  the  south-east ;  a  oonsi- 
derable  portion  of  the  north-east  of  the  city  ^so  bdongs  to 
this  period. 

The  use  of  brick  and  stone  in  private  buildings  was  not 
general  until  after  the  Restoration ;  and  there  are  now  few 
or  no  remains  of  private  dwellings  of  so  early  a  dale.  The 
walls  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  extension  of  the 
city  in  the  1 8th  century.  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick's 
are  the  chief  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  Tbe  Castle, 
although  occupying  a  very  antient  site,  contains  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  building.  The  Tholsel  and  old 
courts  of  law  have  disappeared,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
bridges  now  standing  is  Burack  Bridge,  occupying  the  site 
of  a  woo<^n  bridge  built  so  late  as  1671. 

The  corporation  of  Dublin  consists  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
two  Sherira.  !M  Aldermen,  and  144  Common  Councihnen, 
made  up  of  48  Sheriffs'  Peers  and  96  Representatives  of  the 
Guilds.  Here  are  25  Guilds,  of  whioh  Tnnity  Guild,  or  the 
Guild  of  Merchants,  is  the  most  important,  returning  31  of 
the  96  representatives  of  the  whole.  Tbe  number  of  fireemen 
is  not  correctly  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about  4000; 
The  chief  officers  of  tbe  corporation  are  tbe  recorder,  coro- 
ners, president  of  the  court  of  conscience,  and  the  gover- 
nors and  keepers  of  the  several  prisons.  This  c(Hporation 
is  subject  to  the  New  Rules  of  the  25th  Charles  II..  modified 
by  the  provisions  of  the  33rd  George  11.,  c.  16.  The  cor- 
poration has  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  maintained  a 
strict  Protestant  character;  and  the  exclusion  of  numerous 
wealthy  merchants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  of 
what  are  termed  liberal  principles,  has  rendered  it  com- 
paratively inefficient  as  a  municipal  body. 

The  juriadiction  of  the  corporate  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  the  city  extends  over  the  varbus  liberties  within  the 
Circular  Itoad.  although  these  are  situated  within  the  county 
of  Dublin.  They  are  not  however  permitted  to  sit  at 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county.  The  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  tbe  city,  at  which 
tbe  recorder,  lord  mayor,  and  two  aldermen  preside,  has, 
by  the  48th  George  III.,  c.  140,  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
extended  to  all  crimes  and  offences,  excepting  high-treason, 
committed  on  or  within  the  Grcular  Road ;  and  by  its  sit- 
tings and  adjournments  affords  1 2  gaol  deliveries  each  year. 
Tbe  trial  of  serious  offences  is  generally  reserved  for  the 
commission  court  for  the  couot;yof  the  city,  held  before  two 
ju^es  of  the  superior  courts,  with  whom  the  lord  mayor  is 
joined  in  commnsion.  The  lord  mayor  holds  a  weekly 
court  for  the  determination  of  small  claims  of  wages,  and 
the  infliction  of  fines  for  infrii^ment  of  municipal  regu- 
lations :  the  operation  of  this  court  is  not  considered 
efficient 

The  chief  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  is  exercised 
in  the  Ibrd  mayor  and  sherifis'  court,  which  is  held  once 
every  three  months,  with  a  cognizance  of  all  actions  for 
sums  exceeding  40«.  late  Irish  currency.  The  recorder's 
civil  bill  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  over  40#.  is  held 
quarterly.  The  court  of  conscience,  for  the  determining 
cases  between  party  and  party,  uuder  40«.  Irish,  sits  evei^ 
day  ftaia  10  o'doek  a-h.  Tbe  practice  of  |these  courts  is 
considered  open  to  much,  improvement,  partieuhuly  in  tbe 
ac(iuatment  of  fbes,  and  the  remuneration  of  oertain  officers 
by  fixed  salaries. 

The  gaol  of  the  cou^  of  ^e  city  is  Newgate,  which  is 
also  the  gaol  for  that  partof  die  countyof  Dublin withm  the 
Circular  Road.  It  was  founded  in  1773,  and  is  situated  in 
Green-street,  beside  tbe  City  Sessions' -house,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city.  Contiguous  to  Newgate  is  the  SheriCb* 
prison  for  debtors,  erected  in  1794.  The  City  Marshalsea 
is  a  small  prison  for  debtors  committed  horn  tbe  lord 
mayor's  court  and  court  of  conscience;  tbe  condition  of 
this  prison  is  very  wretched.  The  Smithfleld  Penitentiary, 
erected  at  the  cliarge  of  government  is  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  reception  of  convicted  offenders  of  both 
sexes ;  this  prison  is  well  conducted.  The  males  are  era- 
ployed  and  instructed  in  weaving ;  the  females  in  needle- 
work, and  in  washiuK  for  the  BheriJV  prison  and  the  gaol 
of  Newgate.  The  Riehmond  Brideweli,  anotber^nwnn^ 
estabUshnwii^  is  also  a  hous*  o£i9WzMtiQnVMw*^ia 
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Itanale  convicti.  Weaving  is  the  principal  employment  tif 
the  males ;  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour  are  put  to  the 
tread-mill-  The  prisoners  on  being  dischai^ed  are  paid  one- 
third  of  the  earnings  of  their  labour.  The  condition  of  this 
bridewell  is  highly  creditable  to  the  authorities.  The 
current  expenses  of  these  establishments  are  defiuved  by 
preseutmenta  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  year  1833  the  gross  outlay  was  11,763/.  Besides 
these,  there  is  the  House  of  Industry,  wiUi  lunatic  asylum, 
hospitals,  &c.  attached,  which  is  supported  1^  an  annual 
grant  of  20,000/.  from  government. 

The  Four  Courts  Marshalsea  prison  is  situated  within 
the  city,  but  is  not  conneeted  with  the  coiporation.  The 
Dounh'  gaol  of  Kilmainham  stands  beyond  the  -western 
iuboriM,  and  is  one  of  the  most  seven  places  of  emflnemant 
in  Ireland. 

The  revenues  of  the  corporation  arise  chiefly  fiom  rents, 
certain  dues  on  shipping  for  slippage  and  anchorage,  re- 
newal of  leases,  fines  levied  by  the  city  authorities,  and 
pipe-water  taxes.  The  rents  arise  out  of  four  beveral 
estates  granted  to  the  city  at  various  times. 

The  grass  amount  of  revenue  and  loan  received  by  the 
corporation  in  the  year  commencing  29th  September,  1833, 
was  33,346/.  13f.  2^.,  being  equal  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  year.  The  principal  item  in  the  expenditure  is  in- 
terest on  bond,  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  14,000/.  per 
annum. 

The  police  of  Dublin  and  the  surroundine  district  is  re- 
eulated  oy  the  48th  George  HL  c.  140,  amended  by  the  &ik 
Genge  iV.  c.  103.  By  these  Aots  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  all  places  within  eight  Irish  mOes  thereof,  not  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  are 
united  into  one  district,  and  this  district  is  divided  into 
four  divisions.  Each  of  these  divisions  embraces  about  a 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  extends  over  the  adjoining  district 
to  the  exterior  limit  of  the  jurisdiction.  To  each  is  attached 
a  divisional  office  of  police,  with  an  establishment  consisting 
of  one  barrister,  one  alderman,  and  one  member  of  the 
common  council,  being  the  divisional  justices  for  that  dis- 
trict. The  Castle  district  is  the  seat  of  the  head  |>olice- 
officer,  to  whom  the  divisional  justices  of  the  other  districts 
make  weekly  reports. 

The  Amda  applicable  to  the  expense  of  the  police  and 
watch  establishments  are  derived  frpzn  Ttrioua  sources, 
namely,  from  tha  watoh-tax,  from  pa«iid>rokars'  lieeneee, 
from  putflieans*  and  other  lioenoai^  from  fines  ud  fees,  and 
from  go^mraent  grants.  The  total  disbursements  of  the 
Dublin  police  establishment  fbr  the  year  ending  31st 
March.  1834,  was  41,548/.  3i.  6(dL 

The  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
are  regulated  by  the  47th  George  III.  <loc.and  pers.  sess.2, 
c.  109),  amended  by  the  £4th  Gre(»^  1X1.  (loc.  and  pers. 
c.  221).  The  Fa-ving  Board  is  a  corporation,  and  consists 
of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
They  derive  their  income  from  various  assessments  and 
other  receipts.  The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the 
commissioners  for  paving,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending  5th 
January,  1833.  was  41,115/.  St.  Qd.;  anl  the  total  amount 
of  their  expenditure  was  41,997/.  7t.  id.    The  streets  in 

SBneral  are  Maoadaznixed,  the  footpaths  Ibr  the  most  part 
agged,  and  the  curb-stones  and  croasiags  of  cut  granite. 
The  city  has  been  well  lighted  since  1825  with  gas,  fiu*  the 
supply  of  which  there  are  four  incorporated  companies,  the 
works  at  three  of  which  are  at  present  in  operatiai. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  committee  of  the 
corporation,  entitled  the  Committee  of  the  Pipe-water  Es- 
tablishment. The  t;ip»-vater  rent,  collected  by  the  oorpo- 
ration,  forms  a  large  item  in  thdr  income. 

The  commissioners  of  wide  streets  are  ooostituted  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  which  the  eariiest  is  the 
31st  George  III.  o.  19,  and  the  latest  the  2nd  Oeo^  IV. 
3. 110.  The  board  consists  of  twenty-Qve ;  the  lord  mayor 
and  r^resentatives  of  the  oity  and  ooui^  for  the  time 
being  ace  monbers.  Tbmi  ftindi,  rinoe  the  coal-duty 
ceased  in  Match.  1833,  arise  dmoit  solely  ftom  ^  wide- 
street  tax.  which  produces  from  5000/.  to  5500/.  per  annum ; 
and  this  is  allocated  to  pay  the  intwest,  at  8  per  cent.,  on 
a  loan  of  36,895/.  6:  bd.  mm  the  government 

The  port  and  harbour  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Ballast  Board.  cMutituted  bf  36th  Geoi^  III.  e.  19.  Their 
fiinds  arise  from  taxes  oa  shipping  entering  the  port  The 
lDnii«ia  dqtifls  faseind  by  tha  Ballast  Board  ia  18S3 


■mounted  to  11,960/1 17«.  9dl  lu  Uie  same  year  the  vx. 
penditure  of  the  Balhut  Board  on  the  harbour  was  7,469£ 
11«.  lOd,  and  on  the  great  north  wall  160/.  13«.  5d.  Up- 
wards of  4000/.  per  annum  of  the  receipts  of  the  board 

goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  debt 

The  supply  of  fkiel  is  almost  wholly  by  colliers  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  England.  The  colliers  which  entered  the 
port  in  1832  measured  230,878  tons.  Turf  is  retailed  for 
lighting  fires.  &c.,  in  whioh  mode  considerable  quantities 
axe  usM :  the  supply  is  furnished  from  the  extensive  bogs 

Kaldare  and  Westmeath  by  the  beats  of  the  Grand  and 
Royal  canals. 

The  ground  on  which  Dublin  stands  rises  gently  from  the 
river  towards  the  north  and  south-west :  the  highest  ground 
in  the  city  is  at  Broadstone  harbour,  which  is  62  feet  above 
the  level  of  h^h  water  in  the  Liffey.  Hie  eastern  divisiou 
on  the  south  of  the  river  lies  almost  wholly  without  the 
limits  of  the  antient  city  on  level  ground,  the  northern  part 
of  which  has  in  a  great  measure  been  reclaimed  from  the 
former  bed  of  the  lASey.  Six  extensive  plots  of  open 
ground  ornament  and  ventilate  this  portion  of  the  city ; 
viz.,  on  the  south,  the  Cobui^  Gardens  and  Fitswilliam- 
square ;  on  the  east.  Merrion-square ;  on  the  north,  the 
park  of  Trinity  College ;  on  the  west,  the  Castle  Gardens ; 
and  in  the  centre,  Stephen's  Green.  Dame-street,  which 
leads  from  the  castle  to  the  university,  expands  towards  its 
eastern  extremity  into  College  Green,  from  which  aU  the 
leading  lines  of  commimication  radiate. 

The  whole  area  of  Collcze  Green  on  the  east  is  occupied 
by  the  ftont  of  Trinity  College,  a  rich  and  dignified  pile  of 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  built  in  1759,  and  extend- 
ing north  and  south  300  feet,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
provost's  bouse,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
entrance  into  Grafton-street 

Separated  from  the  college  by  the  entrance  into  West- 
moreland and  College  streets,  stands  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland, 
formerly  the  Irish  house  of  parliament  founded  in  1729, 
which  presents  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  towards 
College-street,  and  a  semicircular  fa9ade  with  a  receding 
centre  of  extraordinary  magnificence  towards  College 
Green.  The  effect  of  this  combination  of  grand  architec- 
tural objects  is  peculiarly,  striking.  West  from  College 
Green.  Dame-street  consists  of  uniform  and  lofty  houses, 
occupied  by  persons  in  tnde,  having  the  Commercial  Build- 
ings, foundm  in  1796,  about  midway  on  the  north,  and  the 
Royal  Exchange,  foundad  in  1769,  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. 

Of  the  squares  which  lie  east  and  south  of  College  Green, 
Stephen's  Green,  laid  down  in  1670,  is  the  first  in  point  of 
extent  as  well  in  Dublin  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
area  within  the  railing  is  a  reotengle  of  1220  by  970  feet 
being  somewhat  more  than  27  statute  acres,  and  is  now 
han^mely  laid  out,  although  so  late  as  the  year  1818  it 
was  a  manhy  flat  surroonded  with  a  stagnant  ditch  and 
mean  waU.  The  suixounding  buildings  aro^  howavar,  vary 
unequal. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  city  lying  north  of  the  IjiSef 
occupies  higher  ground,  and  is  the  airiest  and  most  cheerful 
part  of  Dmdin.  Houn^t^-squaie  and  Rutland-squan 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  hiU.  ana  ftom  these  respectiTely  the 
chief  lines  of  oommunication  ate  Gardiners-street  and 
Sackvilte-streeU  the  first  'leading  to  the  liffey  at  the 
Custom  House,  the  latter  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  Westmoreland- 
street,  and  College  Green.  The  facade  of  the  L^ing-in 
Hospital  and  Rotunda  Rooms  forms  a  striking  termination 
to  Sackville-street  on  the  south. 

From  Rutland-square  Sackville-street  extends  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  descent  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  a  di&tance 
of  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile.  Thebr^th  through- 
out is  40  yards,  and  the  buildings  on  each  side  lofty,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  uniform.  About  midway  between 
Carlisle  Bridge  and  the  Rotunda  stands  a  fluted  Doric 
column,  on  a  pedestal  of  large  prawrtions,  bearing  a 
colossal  statue  of  Lord  Ndaut  Inis  monument  was 
erected  in  1808.  West  itf  Nelson's  monument  the  General 
Post-Offiee  piearats  a  cut-gr«nite  ttmt  of  823  ft.  to  the 
stieet   In  the  centre  is  a  portioo  of  PorUand  stone. 

At  the  southern  extremi^  of  Gardiner-street  the  Custom- 
house occupies  a  detached  plot  of  ground  on  the  quay  lead- 
ing from  Carlisle  Bridge  to  the  north  wsU.  This  splendid 
building  founded  in  1761,  is  375  ft.  in  length  hr  205  ft  in 
depth,  and  exhibits  [^J^BQt^^J^  p^'^ 
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ado: ;  the  eolumns,  8ec^  being  of  Portland  stone,  and  the 
bod;  of  the  bnilding  of  cut  granite.  To  the  east  of  the 
Cubra-hooBe  are  docks  and  stores,  the  latter  on  a  very 
uteosiTe  scale,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall.  The  business 
of  the  ciutoiDfr^uties  de|>artinent  is  however  bo  trifling, 
that  half  the  accommodation  here  provided  would  be  ampfy 
nficieiit 

Betveoi  Otrdiner  ud  SaekviUe  streets  nmi  Marl- 
bonugh-itreet,  parallel  to  each.   On  the  vestem  side  of 

Hirllorou^-street,  about  midway  between  its  extremities, 
ttands  the  Roman  Catboliti  Metropolitan  Church,  fbunded 
in  1816.  St  Geoi^'s  Church,  the  beautiful  spire  of  which 
is  conspicuous  from  the  bay  and  many  parts  of  the  city, 
oecnpies  the  behest  ground  in  this  district.  It  is  the  most 
iumptuDus  <^  ue  modem  churches  of  Dublin,  flram  a  design 
bj  Johnstone,  and  cost  70,0002. 

Hie  western  division  of  the  city,  north  of  the  river,  is  not 
intersected  by  my  street  of  large  proportions,  and  is  almost 
eiGlusirely  occupied  by  dealers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers. 
He  portion  of  it  which  lies  along  the  quays  and  towards 
ibe  Blue  Coat  Hoapital  is  however  well  built  and  respect- 
ab^  inhabited.  Tiw  Four  Courts,  situated  on  King's  Inn 
Quay  in  this  district,  was  commenced  in  1766,  and  is  a 
boilding  of  greU  extent  and  splendour.  Westwatd  from 
ihe  courts  ot  law,  the  Royal  Barraoks  occupy  an  elevated 
sue  owT  the  river,  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  on  this  side. 
On  Ihe  outskirts  oi  tha  division  of  tho  city,  ttom  the  Royal 
Banacks  north-east,  are  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  founded 
m  1773;  the  Richmond  Bridewell  and  Penitentiary,  and 
the  Hocse  of  Industry  and  hospitals  attached ;  the  Linen 
Hall,  opened  in  1728 ;  and  the  King's  Inns.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  district,  near  Capel-street,  are  Newgate,  the 
ShaiSs'  prison,  and  the  Sessions  House  f6r  the  county  of 
the  city. 

Wett  of  the  Royal  Barracks  is  the  entrance  into  the 
Pboenii  Park,  a  finely-wooded  demesne  of  1089  Irish  or 
17S)  Eoslish  anes,  containing  the  Tice-r^l  lo^,  and  the 
lodges  ofdie  chief  and  under  secretary;  ue  Zoological  So- 
de^s  gardens  snd  establishment;  the  Royal  HiliUry  In 
finnary;  the  Hibernian  Soeie^'s  school  for  the  edueatiMi 
of  the  children  of  soldiers;  a  powder-magaiine  and  artU- 
lery  station;  and  a  grand  obelisk  erected  in  oomtnemoration 
of  the  Tietoriea  of  the  Ehike  of  Wellington.  The  park  was 
ftm  enclosed  and  laid  down  for  the  recreation  of  the  eiti- 
zeas  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  was  completed  by  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  while  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  lands  belongad  to  the  dissolved 
pno7  of  Kilmainham. 

The  divisioD  of  Dublin  whioh  lies  west  fVom  theCastle,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  city, 
and  is  now  almost  exclusively  oooupied  by  persons  in  trade, 
until  dealers,  and  the  labouring  classes.  "Die  Castle  of 
Dsblin,  St  Uie  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  district,  con- 
»its  of  two  haa^lseme  quadrangles,  surrounded,  e»»pt  on 
one  aide,  by  the  apartments  of  state  and  the  offtces  m  go- 
vernment 

West  of  the  Castle  stands  Christ's  Church  Cathedral,  a 
venetable  crudfonn  structure,  part  of  which  is  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  ooming  of  the  Bnglish.  South  ftom  Christ 
Church,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  declivity,  the  ridge  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  castle 
and  older  cathedral.  8t  Patrick's  is  an  imposing  pile,  con- 
fining of  nave,  transepts,  an4  choir,  with  a  chapter-house  at 
the  east  end.  Attached  is  the  antient  archiepiscopal  palace, 
now  converted  to  a  police  barrack,  and  the  deanery  house, 
acommodions  residence  built  in  Ihe  lest  centuiy.  At  the 
hack  of  the  old  palace  is  the  library  founded  by  Archbishop 
Marsh  in  1694.  On  the  south  of  this  dinsion  are  a  peni- 
tentiaiy,  the  Portobdlo  buraeks,  and  semal  hospitals; 
and  on  the  west,  towards  Island  Bridge,  these  extensive 
esublishments, — the  Roval  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  built 
at  the  cost  of  the  army  in  1684;  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
Svifi's  hospital  for  lunatics ;  Stephens's  hospitaf;  Kilmain- 
ham gaol  and  the  county  oourt-house,  and  the  artillezy 
banacks  at  Island  Bridge. 

The  Liffey  is  quayed  in  throughout  its  entire  length,  and 
WMsed  by  eight  bridges,  five  of  which  are  executed  in  cut 
ilone,  and  two  in  metal.  These  quays  give  a  great  air  of 
asgnifioence  to  the  views  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Dublin  is  wretched 
a  the  extreme ;  yet  there  are  few  cities  in  which  charitable 
tMitntku  m  mtn  numerous  or  better  supported.  The 


number  of  persons  totally  destitute  is  estimated  at  25,000 ; 
of  labouring  persons  who,  getting  only  occasional  employ- 
ment, are  frequently  in  a  destitute  state,  at  25,000 ;  and  <A 
poor  tradesmen,  frequently  in  the  same  condition  from  want 
of  employment  and  other  causes,  at  18,000. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  of  Dublin  are  the 
following: — Association  for  the  suppression  of  Mendicity ; 
Society  for  the  relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers ; 
the  Strangers*  Friend  Society ;  the  Boievolent  Strangers' 
Friend  Society;  the  Charitable  Assoc^on;  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Industrious  Poor ;  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's 
Hospital,  Meath  Hospital  and  County  Infirmary,  Jenris- 
street  Inflnnary,  Mercers'  Hospital,  Maison  de  Sant6 
(these  five  are  general  hospitals  for  the  poor);  Simpsi'ii's 
Hospital  (for  lame  and  gouty  poor);  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Stepnens's  Hospital  (general),  Cork-8tre6t  Fever  Hospital, 
Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  City  of  Dublin  Hospital 
neral).  United  Hospital  of  St. Mark  and  St.  Ann  (general). 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital,  Hos- 
pital of  the  House  of  Industry,  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  Swift's  Hospital  (fbr  lunatics).  For 
these  charities  the  total  amount  of  vested  estates  is 
13|S62/.  19f.  4d^  and  the  parliamentary  and  grand  jury 
grants  are  30,200A 

In  addition  to  these  institutiuu  there  are  six  miner 
lying-in  hospitals  in  the  city,  numerous  houses  of  relief, 
and  female  penitentiaries,  and  about  twelve  dispensaries 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  local  assessment. 
The  number  of  out-door  patients  so  relieved  .'s  very  great, 
probably  not  less  than  50,000  per  annum. 

The  total  number  of  charitable  schools  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  is  199.  Of  these  132  are  day-schools,  34  are  schools 
where  the  scholars  are  lodged,  boarded,  clothed,  &0.,  27 
are  schools  for  orphans,  or  in  connexion  with  orphan  soci- 
eties, 4  are  schools  belonging  to  societies,  and  2  are  daily 
model-schools  of  the  Natiomil  Board  of  Education.  The 
total  numbw receiving  instruction  at  these  schools  is  15,797; 
the  total  annual  expenditure  is  about  S7,100f. 

The  trade  of  Dublin  consists  ehieSy  in  the  supply  of  the 
midland  districts  with  articles  of  import  The  ailk  manu- 
ftcture  has  Ions  been  carried  on  with  considerable  success 
in  the  produenun  of  a  superior  article,  but  tht  trade  has 
latterly  declined,  and  is  now  very  languid.  The  woollen 
manu&cture  was  also  carried  on  with  good  success,  but  has 
likewise  fidlen  off  of  late  years.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  "Wil- 
lans  continue  to  manu&cture  broadclotlis,  but  this  is  almost 
the  only  house  in  the  trade.  The  printing  of  calicoes  and 
muslins  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Mr.  David 
Henry,  of  Island-bridge. 

That  part  of  the  trade  of  Dublin  which  is  carried  on 
with  the  ports  of  Qreat  Britain  has  greatly  increased  siuce 
the  general  adoption  of  steam-vessels,  but  there  are  no 
means  far  distinguishing  its  amount,  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  islands  having  been  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a 
coasting-trade.  The  vessels  that  enteced  the  port  ftom 
foreign  countries  during  each  of  the  five  years  iVom  1832  if 
1836,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  were  as  follows  : — 

Britiih.  Toielpi.  Total. 

iSkipt.  Totu.  Sbln.  T>tii,  ShipM.  ToQi. 

1S39    .   SlO  38,809  16  S,8S9  S»  41  OSS 

1833  .    840  45.93a  S5  6.550  53^ 

1834  .   SIS  86,074  VJ  6,466  KO  41,530 

1835  .   SSI  81.4SS  84  6MI  S3S  KJU$ 

1836  .    189  VfiK  S8  6.058  81?  48.110 

A  lan^  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
through  Liverpool  and  Bristol  by  means  of  steam-Teasels, 
which  convey  goods  to  those  ports  for  shipment. 

The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  in  Dublin  in  the 
four  years  fh>m  1833  to  1888  was: 

1833  .  .  £654,754 

1834  .  .  768,632 

1835  .  .  918,801 

1836  .  .  898,630 

The  tonnage  of  commodities  conveyed  upon  the  Grand 
Canal  and  the  Royal  Canal  to  and  from  Dublin  exceeds 
380,000  tons  per  annum.  Tlie  greater  part  of  that  whidl 
is  conveyed  to  Dublin  consists  if  agriculture  produce, 
cattle,  and  turf.  From  Dublin  are  sent  building  materiaU, 
coals,  salt,  manure,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  intercourse  between  England  and  Dublin  has  been 
much  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  steam-packets. 
The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  post-ofBoe 
packets  alone,  between  Dublin  and  Holyh»d  ^^M^^CPOplv^ 


in  each  of  the  three  veant,  1833t^ai^(^i 
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1833 
1834 
1835 


BauraMltaUtB 

.  9,189  . 
.  11.564  . 
.    11,558  . 


JMWMB  Dublin 
aai  UnipMl. 

.     9,292  . 

.    12,425  . 

.    14.040  . 


TaUL 
18,481 
23,989 
25,598 


The  populatiou  of  Dublin  has  bem  vaguely  ascertained 
from  time  to  time  as  follows :— 


A.  p. 

Hunm. 

lalubtunti. 

1644 

No  return 

8.159 

1777 

17,151 

.  137.208 

1788 

14,327 

.  114.616 

1798 

16,401 

.  172,084 

1803 

15,958 

109.528 

1804 

16,234 

.  172,042 

1813 

15,104 

176.610 

and  TiitU  great  preciaioa  in  1881  and  1831 ;  viz.— 


1S91. 

1831. 

HodMB. 

PopulttlOB 

PopnUtkm 

GoODly  of  tbn  olty  of  Dublin, 
ma  unified  bjr  itt  BiitieDt 

U,0S9 

178,603 

le.MS 

a04,lS5 

Dnblin  iiuide  tba  CkcnUr 

18,116 

SS4.317 

Ho  ntmn. 

332,863 

DubltD  ioilile  and  oatil'l«  the 
CItcuIbt  Rond  aod  cnD«,lB  . 

18.B67 

sa7.335 

No  return. 

265,316 

The  classification  of  tbe  population  of  the  county  of  the 
city  in  the  latter  year  was  as  follows: — Males,  91,557  ;  fe- 
males.  112,598  ;  males  20  years  of  age,  50,234;  occupiers 
employing  labourera.  14 ;  do.  not  employii^  do.,  26 ;  labour- 
em  employed  in  agriculture,  508 ;  employed  in  manufaclure 
and  m^rng  manu&cturing  nuudiinery,  155  ;  emploved  in 
retail  trade  or  in  handicraft,  as  maaten  or  workmen, 
23,576;  capitalists,  bankers,  professional,  and  other  edu- 
cated men,  8620  ;  labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricul- 
tural, 10,820 ;  other  males  20  years  of  age  (except  servants), 
3612;  male  servants  20  vears'of  age,  2903;  do.  imder  20 
years  of  age,  556  ;  Female  servants.  11,572, 

The  university  of  Dublin  is  incorporated  as  '  the  College 
of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  near  Dublin,  fbunded  by 
the  most  serene  Queen  Elizabeth.*  The  collegiate  body 
consists  of  a  provost,  seven  senior  fellows,  one  of  whom  is 
vice-provost,  eighteen  junior  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  and 
thirty  sizars.  The  number  of  students  at  present  on  the 
books  is  about  2000.  Tbe  permanent  income  of  tbe  univer- 
sity arises  out  of  landed  estate^  which  produce  a  rent  of 
13,846/.  2ff.  per  annum,  ezolusiTe  of  the  provost's  senarate 
estate,  which  produces  a  rent  of  2400/^  per  annum.  Toe  in- 
come accruing  by  the  class-fees  of  pupils  amounts  to  about 
30.000/.  per  annum,  and  a  large  sum  is  annually  drawn  in 
rents  of  chambers,  and  fees  for  commons,  &c. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  incorporated  by  Geoige  II., 
1749,  occupies  tbe  late  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in 
Kildare-street.  The  income  of  the  society  arises  from  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  and  an  annual  parliamentary  grant 
of  530oi.  Hieir  museum  is  open  to  the  public  twice  a  week ; 
and  their  professors  deliver  public  and  gratis  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  their  several  sciences.  A  considerable  number 
of  youths  are  also  instructed  gratis  in  the  fine  arts  in  the 
schools  of  the  society. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  promoting  the  study  of 
science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities,  ma  incorporated 
in  1786.  The  fUuda  of  tbe  academy  are  assisted  by  a  par- 
liamentanr  grant  of  3002.  per  annum.  Tbe  academy  house 
is  iu  Granon-street,  where  there  is  a  good  library  peculiarly 
rich  in  antient  Irish  MSS. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  incorporated  in  1803,  also  receives  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  300/.  per  annum.  Tbe  academy  house  in 
Abbey-street  was  bestowed  on  the  body  by  Mr.  Johnstone, 
the  distinguished  architect ;  and  here  there  is  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  other  chief  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
general  knowledge,  which  are  not  incorpcmted.  in  Dublin, 
are  the  zoological,  phrenological,  geological,  agricultural, 
hortieidtun],  and  Dublin-library  societiea. 

A  oona'doable  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  litaary 
pmsuits  ift  Dublin  by  the  establishment  fVom  time  to  time 
«f  various  periodical  worka.  The  newspaper  preaa  of  Dub- 
lia  ooiMiata  ofeii^teen  dilbrent  papwrs. . 


(Harris's  Hiftoru  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Dublin,  1 76> ; 
Whitelaw  and  Wiush's  Hittary  qf  the  City  DubUn,  Ixm- 
doii,  1818;  Mason's  History  qftJte  Cathedral  qfSt.  Patrick  ; 
Brewer's  Bemtties  qf  Ireland  ;  Picture  Dublin^  Curry. 
Dublin,  1835;  Reports  qf  Cotnmimonere  and  Parliament- 
ary Ptmert.) 

DUBNO,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  the 
richest  and  most  productive  of  the  subdivisions  of  tbe  Rus- 
sian government  of  Volbynia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Irva, 
iu  50°  25'  N.  lat,  and  25^  40'  £.  long.,  and  belongs  to  tbe 
prince  of  Lubomirsky.  who  takes  from  it  a  ducal  title  as  its 
owner.  The  Polish  nobility  of  these  parts  held  their  *  con- 
tracte,'  or  annual  sessions,  at  Dubno  from  1774  till  Western 
Poland  was  usurped  by  Russia.  Dubno  is  an  extremely 
irregular  town  in  construction;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  uupaved:  it  contains  about  1190  houses, 
almost  wholly  of  wood,  and  5700  inhabitants,  among  whom 
are  a  great  many  Jews ;  and  has  a  ducal  residence,  a  Greek 
abbey  of  ^e  order  of  St  Basil,  several  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  a  grammar-school.  The  people 
cany  on  much  traffic  in  eom,  flax,  tobaccx^  fish,  and  cattle, 
the  produce  of  the  adjacent  oountry,  and  bold  a  large  fiur 
at  Whitsuntide. 

DUBOS,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  was  bom  at  Beauvais  in 
the  year  1670.  He  b^;an  to  stady  theology,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  politics.  He  was  employed  by  M.  Do 
Torcy,  minister  of  foreign  affturs,  on  several  secret  negotia- 
tions, and  ozi  account  of  bis  talents  was  rewarded  by  a 

Sension.  Having  retired  from  his  political  avocationa,  he 
Bvoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and  the  merit  of 
his  wwks  was  sufficient  to  procure  bis  admisson  into 
tbe  Acadtekie.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1742,  aftn:  a  long 
illness.  . 

The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  'Refleuons 
Critiques  sur  la  Po£sie  et  but  la  Paintur^*  is  excellent.  He 
first  inquires  into  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts,  and  discovers 
it  in  the  love  of  exiatement  whii^  is  naturally  implanted  in 
the  human  breast:  man,  he  thinks,  would  rather  be  un- 
pleasantly excited  than  not  excited  at  all.  He  then  pn>- 
ceeds  to  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  felt  in  witnessing  tragical 
representations.  He  observes  tha^  from  the  before-named 
love  of  excitement,  people  are  fond  of  looking  at  executions, 
&&,  and  then  remarks  that,  when  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  r^  scene  of  misery  has  subsided,  it 
is  followed  by  the  unpleasant  reflection  that  one  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures has  been  suffering  intensely.  Hence  a  method 
should  be  devised  by  which  we  may  have  the  excitement 
without  the  painfUl  reflection.  This  end  is  accomplished  by 
tragedy  or  a  tragical  picture,  where  the  suffering  being 
feigned,  leaves  bebind  no  feeling  of  regret  Keemng  this 
principle  in  view,  he  goes  on  to  mquire  what  are  the  proper 
subjects  for  poetry  and  painting,  using  as  the  standard 
of  his  judgment  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  excitement 
occasioned  by  sudi  and  such  subjects.  His  discussiona 
whether  the  hero  ol  a  ir^^edy  should  be  a  person  of  antient 
or  modem  history,  on  the  appropriate  use  of  allegories,  and 
similar  topics,  are  managed  m  tbe  pleasantest  style  possible, 
and  are  be^es,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  French 
dramatic  prejudices,  very  instructive,  as  well  for  tbe  critical 
views  which  they  contain  as  for  the  historical  anecdoTes 
with  which  they  are  illustrated.  Dubos  is  also  known  as  an 
hist^irian  by  his '  Histoire  de  laLigue  de  Cambrai,'  and  '  De 
I'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchic  l'ran9aise  dans  les  Gaules,* 
works  which  were  admired  by  zome  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  slighted  by  others. 

DUCAREL,  ANDREW  COLTEE,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  was  bom  in  1713,  in  Normandy,  whence  his 
father,  who  was  descended  from  an  antient  fomily  at  Caen 
iu  that  province,  came  to  England  soon  after  the  birth  of 
his  second  son  James,  and  resided  at  Greenwich.  In  17-JO, 
whilst  a  scholar  at  Eton,  he  was  for  three  months  under 
the  care  of  Sii-  Hans  Sloane,  on  account  of  an  accident 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  eye.  In  1731  he 
was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  St  John's  Oille^o, 
Oxford;  B.C.L.  1738;  LL.D.  1742;  and  became  a  member 
of  Doctors'  Commons  in  1 743.  He  was  elected  commissary 
of  the  exempt  jurisdiction  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Katharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1755,  and  was 
appointed  commissary  and  official  of  tbe  city  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Herring  in  1758.  Upon  tho 
incorporation  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  17S5,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  its  first  fellows./^  i 

His  eariiest  publiei%Bz^^^(AiUJS>lgll^^  'A  Tout 
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thrcnsh  Normandy,  described  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.*  pub- 
lished in  1 7S4.  in  4to^  enlarged  and  republiabed  in  folio  in 
1767,  under  the  tiUe  of '  Anglo-Norman  Antiqtuties,  con- 
sidered in  a  Tour  through  part  of  Normandy,  by  Dr.  Ducarel, 
illustrated  with  twenty-seven  plates.'  His  Eecond  publi- 
cation was '  A  Series  of  above  two,hundred  Anglo-Gallic,  or 
Norman  and  Aquitain  Coins  of  the  antient  Kings  of  England, 
exhibited  in  sixteen  copper-plates,  and  illustrated  in  twelve 
Letters,  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
and  several  of  its  Members,'  4to.,  London,  1757.  His 
portrait,  engraved  by  Perry  from  a  painting  by  A.  Soldi, 
1746,  was  first  prefixed  to  this  work,  which  was  the  result 
of  his  acquaintance  with  M.  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the  French 
king's  medals.  In  1760  he  printed  for  pnvate  distribution, 
in  4to..  an  account  of  his  friend  Browne  Willis,  read  at  the 
Soneiy  of  Antiquaries  that  year.  In  1 763  he  published  '  A 
Repertory  of  the  Endowments  of  Vicar^es  in  the  diocew 
of  Canterbury,'  in  4to.,  which  was  reprinted  with  lai^ 
additions,  in  Svo.,  in  1782,* with  the  further  addition  of  a 
lepertory  of  endowments  of  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  Ro- 
ciiester.  Dr.  Ducarel  gave  a  manuscript  abstract  of  die 
large  history  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy, 
Irawn  up  by  Dora  John  Bourget,  a  monk  of  that  house,  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  who  printed  it  in  1779,  in  8vo.,  with  an 
appendix  of  original  deeds ;  and  who  Ukewise  printed  in 
the  same  year,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  *  Some  Account  of  the  Alien 
Priories,  and  of  such  lands  as  they  are  known  to  have 
possessed  in  England  and  Wales,'  the  chief  materials  of 
which  were  also  collected  by  Dr.  Ducarel.  The  greater 
part  of  ' the  materials  at  the  *  Collection  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Wills,*  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.,  printed  by  Mr. 
Nichols  in  1780,  were  likewise  flimished  by  Dr.  IhioaroL 

In  1782  he  published  'The  Hisbvy  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Su  Katharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  from 
its  Foundation  in  1273.'  This  work  had  been  compiled  by 
the  doctor  for  the  use  of  Queen  Charlotte,  this  church  being 
the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the  ^ft  of  the  queen 
consort  of  England.  An  appendix  to  this  work  was  pub- 
lished m  1790,  in  No.  LII.  of  Mr.  Nichols's  '  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica.' 

In  1783  he  published,  as  No.  XII.  of  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica,*  '  Some  Account  of  the  Town, 
Church,  and  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Croydon,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  from  its  Foundation  to  1783,'  4to.,  origi- 
nally dnwii  tY  him  in  1754  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop Herriiu.  He  also  drew  up  in  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica,'  No.  XX  VU.,  *  The  History  uid 
Antiquities  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth,  from 
its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Time,'  1 785,  4to.  dedicated 
to  Archbishop  Moore. 

Dr.  DucareFs  life  was  one  of  indefatigable  industry. 
Exclusive  of  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  publication 
of  Snelling's  plates  of  English  medals  originated  with  him. 
He  wrote  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  trees  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  earW  cultivation  of  botany  in  England.  His 
letter  to  Gerard  Meerman,  grand  pensionary  at  the  Hague, 
on  the  dispute  concerning  Corselhs  as  the  first  printer  in 
England,  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  with 
Meerman's  answer,  was  published  in  the  uoond  volume  of 
Ueennan's  *  Oruines  Typographicsa*  in  1765.  He  entei^d 
deeply  into  the  Kowleian  controversy,  of  which  he  enter- 
tained what  is  now  the  general  opinion.  He  completed  a 
list  of^  various  editions  of  the  Bible  and  parts  thereof,  in 
En^ish.  from  1526  to  1776,  an  improved  edition  of  wliich 
was  published  in  1778  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Corn- 
wallts.  His  memoirs  of  Archbishop  Hutton  and  bis  family, 
feirly  written,  were  purchased,  at  the  sale  of  his  library,  by 
I>r.  Lort  for  the  Hutton  family.    He  perfected  the  cata- 

.  x-s  of  the  difierent  portions  of  the  Lambeth  librar}',  and 
:j:.(le  a  general  index  to  all  the  archiepiscopal  registers  at 
Lambeth,  from  Pecham  to  Herring,  in  ibrty-eighl  volumes 
in  foho,  his  own  duplicate  of  which  was  boueht  at  the  sale 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cough's  library,  for  the  MS.  department 
of  the  Brit^h  Museum.  In  addition  to  all  these  literary 
labours,  his  official  attendance  to  the  duties  of  Doctors* 
Commons  was  unremitting. 

Dr.  Ducarel  died  at  his  house  at  South  Lamboth,  May 
2')th,  l'S5.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  disorder  which 
rarricd  him  off  was  a  sudden  surprise,  on  receiving,  wliilst 
at  Canterbury,  a  letter  informing  him  that  Mrs.  Ducarel 
was  at  the  pomt  of  death.  He  was  buried  in  bis  favourite 
church  of  St.  Kathariner  near  the  altar,  in  a  vault  which 


he  had  long  before  selected  for  that  puraose.  (Niehola's 
Xi'emry  Jneaft)fM,Tol.vi.p.  380~404;  Chabner^s  A'o  jT> 

Diet.  Td.  xiL  p.  375—365.) 

DUCAT.  DUCATOON.  [Monet.] 

DUCIS,  JEAN  FRANgOlS,  was  born  at  Versailles  in 
1 732,  and  became  a  dramatic  writer  somewhat  late  in  life. 
His  first  pieces  made  but  little  impression,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  produced  a  version  of  Shakspeare's  '  Hamlet* 
that  his  name  began  to  acquire  some  celebrity.  'Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  the  second  tragedy  from  Shakspeare,  had  great 
success.  But  Duels  has  so  altered  the  works  of  our  great 
author,  that  were  it  not  for  the  name  we  should  with  difficulty 
discover  any  connexion  between  the  original  and  the  version. 
He  subsequently  tried  to  imitate  the  Greek  drama  in  a  tra- 
gedy called  '  (Edipus  with  Admetos but  he  soon  returned 
to' Shakspeare,  and  wrote,  among  other  pieces,  'Macbeth,* 
'OtheUo.' and 'Lear.'  In  1778  he  was  called  to  the  Aca- 
demic to  fill  the  Tacanir^  left  by  Volture.  He  ofterwardb 
became  secretaiy  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  was  ever  most  de- 
votedly attached  to  him.  Even  when  almost  starving,  he 
refused  a  pension  of  40,000  francs  and  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  which  were  offered  him  by  Napoleon. 
The  restoration  of  bis  beloved  king  rendered  bis  old  age 
happy.  At  his  first  audience  the  king  recited  to  him  some 
of  his  own  verses :  '  I  am  more  fortunate,*  cried  the  old 
poet  in  ecstacy,  than  Boileau  or  Racine ;  they  recited  their 
verses  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  my  king  recites  my  verses  to 
me.'   He  died  in  1816. 

DUCKBILL.  rORNITHOBBVNCRUS.] 

DUCKS,  AN ATI'NiS,  a  subfiunily  of  the  AmUida»  in- 
cluding the  true  ducks  of  Swainson  omv. 

The  third  book  of  Belon  ia  entitled  *  De  la  Nature  des 
Oyseaux  vivants  le  long  des  riviires,  ayants  le  pied  plat, 
nomm^s  en  Latin  Pulmipaiet  Aves,'  and  comprenends  all 
the  web-footed  birds  known  to  him. 

Willi^hby  distinguishes  the  '  whole-footed  birds  with 
shorter  legs  into  such  as  want  the  back-toe  and  such  as 
have  it ;  these  latter  into  such  as  have  all  four  toes  webbed 
together,  and  such  as  have  the  back-toe  loose  or  separate 
from  the  rest ;  these  latter  again'  he  subdivides  '  into  nar- 
row-billed and  broad-billed;  the  narrow-billed  have  their 
bills  either  hooked  at  the  end,  or  straighter  and  sharp- 
pointed.  The  hook-billed  have  their  bills  either  even'or 
toothed  on  the  sides.  Those  that  have  straighter  and  sharp- 
pointed  bills  are  either  short-winged  and  divers,  called 
Douckera  and  Loont,  or  long-winged  and  much  upon  the 
wing,  called  Gtdls.  The  broad-huled  an  divided  into  the 
Goose  kind  and  the  Duck  kind.  The  Duck  kind  are  either 
Sea-ducka  or  Pond-ducks*  He  afterwards,  in  his  section 
on  the  Broad-billed  Birds  qf  the  Duck  kijtd,  thus  treats, 
(chap,  i.):— Q/*  the  Duck  in  general.  'The  Duck  kind 
have  shorter  necks  and  larger  feet  in  proportion  to  their 
bodies  than  Geese:  lesser  bodies.  Bowbeit,  the  biggest 
in  this  kind  do  equal  if  not  exceed  the  least  in  that.  lltey 
have  shorter  legs  than  OeesCt  and  situate  more  backward, 
so  that  they  go  waddling;  a  broader  and  flatter  back,  and 
so  a  more  compressed  body;  and  lastly,  a  broader  and 
flatter  bill.  Their  tongue  is  pectinated  or  toothed  on  each 
side,  which  is  common  to  them  with  Geese* 

'  These  are  of  two  sorts,  either  wild  or  tame.  The  wfld 
again  are  of  two  sorts — 1.  Sea-ducks,  which  foed  mostwhat 
in  salt  water,  dive  much  in  feeding,  have  a  broador  biU 
(especially  the  upper  part)  and  bending  upwards  (to  work 
in  the  slem),  a  large  hmd-toe,  and  tliin  (likely  for  a  rudder), 
a  long  train,  not  sharp-pointed.  2.  Pond-ducks,  which 
haunt  plashes,  have  a  streight  and  narrower  bill,  a  very 
little  hind-toe,  a  sharp-pointed  train,  white  belly,  meckled 
feathers,  black  with  glittering  green  in  the  middle  wing, 
with  a  white  transverse  line  on  either  side.  ■  For  this  dis- 
tinction of  Sea-ducks  and  Pond-ducks  we  are  beholden  to 
Mr.  Johmon.' 

Ray  divides  his  '  Palmipedes  latirostrce  minores,  seu 
Anatinum  genus'  Into  Anates  Marinee  and  AneUes  Jbjvia- 
tiles,  aoua*  dulces  pnecipue  Jremtentantes,  Anates  ex- 
oticee  BrwiUeneeSf  and  Anates  Domestieee.  Briseon's 
twenty-fourth  oidec,  consisting  of  birds  with  foor  toes,  the 
three  anterior  being  joined  together  by  membranes,  the 
posterior  separated,  and  with  a  dentilated  bill,  includes  the 
genera  JIarie,  Oie,  and  Canard  (Goos<mders,  Geese,  and 
Ducks).  This  order  is  placed  between  that  order  of  birds 
the  arrangement  and  connexion  of  whose  toes  is  similar  to 
the  modifications  of  those  parts  in  the  twenW-fourth  order, 
hut  which  have  a  bill  without  <S#^&)^lt^ 
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Gull^  Terns,  fto.),  tnd  the  twent]r<4ftta  order,  iriiieh  is  dis- 
tinguuhed  the  birds  arraiigea  under  it  harins  all  the 
toes  joined  by  membruus  (the  Darters,  Boobies,  Pelioani^ 
fco.) 

Linnans,  tmdn  his  third  dass  of  birds,  AnteretJattivAeA 
the  gQnera 

Pelecarmt,  IHotiu,  Phaaton,  Coiffmbiu,  Laruif  Stenta,  and 
Rynchop*;  in  shOTt,  all  those  birds  vhioh  possess  a  rather 
blunt  bill,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  gibbous  at  the  base, 
dilated  at  the  apex,  and  with  denticulated  fbuces,  a  fleshy 
tongue,  and  palmated  natatorial  feet  The  class  stands 
between  the  Pica  and  the  Qralkg.  The  genus  Anaa  com- 
prehends the  swans,  the  geese,  and  all  the  dncks,  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Pennant's  twenty-fourth  genus,  DueA,  is  placed  between 
the  genus  Merganwr  (Goosander)  and  the  genus  Corvo- 
rant ;  and  it  comprehends  the  swans,  the  geeae,  and  all 
thb  ducks,  like  the  Xinnean  genus  Jsuu. 

Latham,  who  divides  the  birds  into  ierrettriai  and 
aquatic,  makes  his  ninth  order,  Palmipedet,  coiuist  of  two 
great  sections  i  the  first  consisting  of  those  with  long  feet 
— ^ATOset  and  Flamingo  tot  examjile, — and  the  second  of 
those  with  ^ort  feet,  comprehending  all  the  short-limbed 
aquatic  birds  with  webbed  feet 

Lac^p^de's  second  subclass  of  birds  consists  of  those 
the  lower  part  of  whose  legs  is  denuded  of  feathers,  or  have 
many  toes  united  by  a  membrane.  Hie  first  division  of 
this  subclass  consists  of  those  which  have  three  anterior 
toes  and  one  posterior  toe,  or  none.  The  first  subdivision 
consists  of  the  Water  Birds,  Oiseaux  cTEau;  and  the  twen^- 
tfaird  (Oder  of  Lac£pdde  comprehends  those  genera  which 
have  a  dentilated  m\,  vie.  Cmardf  Jnat ;  Harle,  Margiu ; 
I^ion,  Prion,  The  genus  Jmu  attaaata  of  all  flie  birds 
iriflch  combine  with  the  characters  above  stated  a  wide 
bUIi  rounded  at  its  extremity,  and  Aunished  around  the 
mandibles  with  small  vertical  lamina. 

Dum^l  (Zoologie  Jnalytimte,  1806)  divided  the  birds 
into  six  orders.   The  last  of  tnese  is  filmed  by  the  Palmi- 

¥Mes ;  and  the  first  fiunily  of  that  order,  the  Serrtrostret  or 
'rionoramphet,  contains  the  genera  Canard,  Harle,  and 
FUanmant  (Flamingo). 

Meyer's  ninth  and  last  order,  Natatore*,  contains  three 
sub-orders ;  the  second  of  these,  LamettotO'dentati,  in- 
cludes Cygnus,  Anas,  Anser,  and  Mermt  (1810). 

Illiger  (1811)  made  the  Mifofoftfi  nis  seventh  and  last 
order,  and  the  LameUoto-dentatit  the  third  section,  com- 
prehends the  genoa  Atm,  Jfuer  (Brisaon),  and  Mergui. 

Cuvier^B  sixth  and  last  order  is  the  PcJmipidet;  and  the 
last  Amily  of  that  order.  LameUiroHret,  contains  the  great 
geniu  JDfif  Canards  iAnas,  linn.).  Cuvier  remarks  that 
uiey  are  commonly  divided  into  three  subgenera,  the  limits 
of  eaeh  ^  which  are  not  very  precise,  viz.,  the  swans 
{Cygnas,  Meyer),  the  geese  {Anser,  Brisson),  and  the 
ducks,  in  the  genial  acceptation  of  the  term  {AnM,  Meyer). 
Hie  other  great  genus  of  Cuvier*s  LameUirostres  is  Mergus, 
Linn. 

Cuvier  separates  the  genus  Anas  into  two  divisions.  The 
first  consists  of  those  whose  hind  toe  is  bordered  by  a  mem- 
brane, whose  head  is  larger  and  neck  shorter  in  comparison, 
and  which  have  also  the  Ibet  placed  more  backwards,  Uw 
wings  smaller,  the  tail  stiffer.  the  tarsi  more  compressed, 
the  toes  longer,  and  the  webs  more  entire.  They  walk 
badly,  live  more  exclusively  upon  fishes  and  insects,  and 
dive  more  frequent^.  (Pfa^>u*,Brehm;  ffydrobates,Teai- 
minck ;  Rtligula,  (;harles  Bonaparte.)  Tms  first  division 
contains  the  following  subdivisions:  I^sMacrnue»{Oidema 
Fleming.  Anas  mgra,  A.Jhsea,  Linn.,  &c.);  Lea  Oarrots 
{ClangvlOr  Leach;  Anas  glaeiaHs,  A.  Mstrioniea,  Linn., 
&c.);  Les  Eiders,  Eider  £icks,  Somateria,  Leach,  Anas 
moilissima.  Linn. ;  Lee  SfiUouins,  Fuiigula,  Leach. 

The  second  division  is  formed  by  those  ducks  which  are 
without  the  membranous  border  on  the  hind  toe,  and  have 
the  head  smaller,  the  feet  less,  the  neck  longer,  the  bill 
more  equal,  and  the  body  less  clumsy  (fepais).  These  walk 
better,  ax^  seek  aquatic  plants  and  ueir  leeda  u  much  as 
fish  and  other  animals.  It  would  aaen^  adds  Cuvier*  that 
the  swellings  of  their  trachen  are  of  a  homogeneous  bony 
and  cartilaginous  substance.  It  is  to  this  divisum  diat 
(Carles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  prince  of  Musignano,  confines 
the  appellation  Anas.  The  following  are  the  subdivisions : 
Les  Soueheta,  Rhynehaapia,  Leaoh;  Lea  Tadomea,  Anaa 
tadoma.  Linn.,  &c. ;  those  which  have  naked  parts  about 
the  head,  .Jid  often  a  boss  or  ounexi^  on  the  base  of  the 


bill,  as  the  Muscovy  duck;  those  with  a  pointed  tail,  Amu 
aaitOt  Linn.,  fhr  instance ;  those  whose  male  has  curled 
feathers  in  the  tail,  as  Oia  wild  duck,  BoieAcv,  Amu 
Boaehaa,  linn. ;  those  which  have  a  tuft  on  the  head  and 
the  bill  rather  narrower  anteriorly,  as  the  Summer  duck. 
Anaa  aponaOt'Lmu.,  and  the  Man wrin  duck,  Anaa galert- 
culaia,  Linu.,  Dendronessa,  Swainson ;  those  whi<£  hav« 
the  biUs  of  ducks,  but  legs  even  longer  than  those  of  the 
geese,  and  which  perch  and  nestle  in  trees,  Anat  arborea. 
Linn.,  &c.  One  of  these  Cuvier  observes  has  the  feet  uniy 
semipalmated,  Anaa  aempabnata,  Latham.  Finally,  Cuvier 
goes  on  to  state  that  we  possess,  especially  in  winter,  among 
tnose  which  have  nothing  remarkable  about  them,  Anaa 
atrepera.  Linn.,  A.  Pmelme,  Linn. ;  and  many  small  species 
which  are  distinguished  dv  the  name  of  SarcelUs,  Teals, 
Anas  querguedula.  Linn.,  the  common  Teal,  fbr  example. 

Vieulot's  fifth  and  last  order  is  a^ain  denominated  Nata- 
tores:  it  consists  of  three  tribes,,  viz.,  the  TUStwodes,  the 
AtfUopodea,  and  the  PtUopthrea  (Ptiiopteri),  The  third 
&mily  of  the  Telhpodea,  A»  Dermorhynques,  contains  the 
genera  Harle,  Oie,  Cygru,  aud  Canard;  and  this  ikmily  is 
placed  between  tiie  Divers  (Plongeurs)  and  the  Pflagienat 
consisting  of  the  gulls,  terns,  &c 

The  Almipkdes  form  M.  Temminck's  fifteenth  order, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  true  web-footed  birds. 
The  genera  are  numerous,  and,  among  them,  the  duck 
{Canard)  and  the  goosander  (Mergus)  are  placed  between 
the  albatros  and  the  pelican  (1815  ant  1820). 

M.  deBlainville  (1815,  1821,  1822)  divides  Naiatorea  or 
Swimmers  into  the  MacropArea  (Mouettes),  i^^Aono 
rkiniens  (Petrels),  Cryptorhuniens  (Pelicans),  and  Colym- 
biene.  lie  Utter  he  subdivuLes  into  the  AUis  {Canards); 
Su6-AiU$(Plongeons);  taii.In~AiUa{Maachots,  Penguins). 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  papor  *0n  the  natural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  FamSies  of  Bird^*  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society,  December  3,  1823  (TVan*.  Lirm.  Soe., 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  395X  makes  his  fifth  order  Natatorss  consist  of 
the  fkmilies  stated  in  the  article  Ditexs  (vol.  ix.,  p.  36). 
The  family  of  Anatida  (Leach),  to  which  he  leads  his 
readers  firom  the  preceding  order  {QraUtitorea)  by  means  of 
the  connexion  between  the  Rallidee  and  Cereopsis,  consists, 
he  observes,  of  the  groups  which  compose  the  Linnean 
nnera  Anas  and  Mergut,  and,  with  respect  to  the  affinities 
that  foevail  throughout  the  f^Eies  of  the  oider,  he  re- 
marks that  the  more  extensive  subdivisions  of  the  Linnean 
Anaa  which  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  systematic 
writers,  eiUier  under  the  name  of  seotfanu  or  ^nera,  display 
in  conjunction  with  Mergu*  a  regular  series  of  afflnities 
conformable  to  the  principles  advanced  by  him  as  regulating 
the  order.  The  firiBt  group,  he  observes,  upon  which  we 
enter  in  this  first  aberrant  ftmily  of  the  order,  has  been 
formed  into  a  sectional  subdivision  by  M.  Temminck.  under 
the  denomination  of  'Les  Oies;'  and  with  equal  significa- 
tion and  more  effact  has  been  made  into  a  genua,  uoder  the 
title  of  Anser,  by  M.  Illigor,  who  therein  f^lowed  the  older 
naturalist^  that  preceded  Linnaeus.  These  birds  retain 
much  of  the  manners  of  the  Waders.  They  are  endowed 
with  considerable  fticility  in  walkine,  are  Ibund  to  swim 
but  seldom,  and  do  not  dive  at  aU.  £a  these  characters,  as 
irell  as  in  other  particulars,  they  correspond  with  the  fkmily 
of  Laridm,  trtnon  meets  them  at  the  ouier  extremi^  of  the 
cirde  of  JVaAtforat. 

To  this  division  succeeds  CSnvofwts,  Lath.,  strongly  allied 
to  the  preceding  Anaerea  by  its  general  structure,  but  still 
more  Epical  in  the  ftunily  in  consequence  of  the  length  and 
nakedness  of  the  tarsi  above  the  knee :  characters  which 
indicate  a  greater  power  of  walking,  and  a  greater  deficiencv 
in  swimming.  It  joins  the  third  division,  or  the  genuine 
Anatea,  by  means  a  group  of  which  Anas  arborea.  Linn., 
is  the  reroesentative.  This  third  and  most  typical  group  of 
the  family,  whioh  accords  with  M.  Temminck^  first  section 
of  *  CanmtU  proprement  dita,'  still  approaches  more  closely 
to  the  land  birds  than  the  birds  which  fbllow:  the  species 
swim  with  ease,  and  even  dive,  but  the  latter  faculty  they 
seldom  exnctse  unless  when  pursued.  Their  food  is  also 
lees  exelusivdy  marine  than  that  of  the  succeeding  groups, 
hmig  composed  of  vwetables,  grains,  and  insects,  in  addi- 
tkm  to  fish.  TiuB  divuion,  consisting  of  many  prominent 
fbrms,  of  whi<^  Anas  arborea  before  mentioned,  A.  tadoma, 
boaehaa,  elypeata,  penelope,  and  quermiedula,  may  be  con- 
sidered type^  is  distinguished  from  the  remain<te  ot  the 
'  Canards  proprements  dits'  of  M.  Temminek  by  the  hind 
toe  beinff  entii^  or  ft«f)|r?Sb^lQb|t^«^i^  which 
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H  Kttuhed  to  the  hind  toe  of  then  lut  Hr.  Vigon  pro- 
eeedstoetatethatlbisehanetnoftlMlobated  membnne, 
wfaicb  is  of  eonsidenble  importuwe  u  pointiiig  out  the  tup- 
proadi  of  the  birds  in  which  it  is  ftmnd  to  the  more  typi«il 
oeeuiic  ftmllies,  prevails  in  all  the  xemainine  Kroups  of  the 
present ihmily.  ItisstronglyconspiouousinAnrj^iLinQ, 
the  next  division  that  appwurs  to  follow:  and  we  eonse- 
qnently  And  ibrnt  the  spedes  of  that  genus  carry  the  powers 
of  swimni]:^;  and  diving  to  the  greatest  extent,  making  use 
of  their  wings  also  in  their  wogress  throng  the  water ; 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  oonstniined  and  em- 
baiassed  mode  of  walkii^,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  backward 
position  of  the  l^.   It  lima  forms  the  passage  to  the  suc- 
ceeding fomily  of  Cofymbida.   In  the  shape  of  its  bill, 
which  is  slentbr  and  partially  compressed,  it  exhibits  a  dis- 
tinct form  in  its  own  fomily :  but  still,  by  means  of  the  bill 
of  an  intervening  species,  Jf.  aibellut,  Linn.,  which  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  breadth  and  depression,  it  preserves  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Anate*.  '  We  henee,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors, 
*  pais  to  the  fifth  and  last  group  of  the  fkmily  which,  with 
the  hill  of  the  Anate*,  retains  most  of  the  characters  conspi- 
cuous in  Mergtu.   The  forms  most  prominent  in  it,  repre- 
sented by  the  different  Limuaan  species  A./lsrinay  danguia, 
hittriomea,  and  nwUiinma,  possess  a  strongly  lobated  hind 
toe ;  they  frequent  the  ocean  for  the  most  part,  where  they 
dive  vith  the  greatest  f^lity  and  for  a  len^  of  time ;  and 
they  live  ehietly  on  marine  animals.   Thetr  1^  are  also 
thrown  behind  the  equilibrium  of  thetr  body;  and  thus 
also  they  evince  their  contiguity  to  the  ^ical  NaiatoTM. 
By  means  of  the  group  which  contains  A.  mollutima,  out 
well  known  Eider  Duck  and  its  congeners,  where  the  bill, 
with  an  elevated  protuberanee  at  the  base,  approaches  that 
of  the  Anat  olor,  Linnq  we  And  onnelTes  raonght  round 
to  the  C^gmu  of  the  present  day,  wfaioh  forms  part  of  the 
first  divisum.  That  genus  hi  like  manner  deviates  partially 
from  the  conterminous  genus  Anter,  in  its  1^  being  thrown 
more  backward,  and  its  consequently  greater  awkwardness 
in  walking.  Here  then  the  afilnities  are  evident  iriiioh  thus 
establish  ^e  perfect  return  of  the  series  of  the  AnaHdeB 
into  iteelC   Before  we  leave  the  fomily,  I  must  indulge  my- 
self in  observing  a  most  eonspicnous  pecuUari&r  which 
marks  the  series  of  affinities  among  these  groups.  The  long 
and  slender  neck  observable  in  the  GroUatorM  is  preserved 
in  sueh  gnnps  of  the  Anatida  as  are  most  conterminous  to 
that  ordw,  sueh  as  Cygmu,  Aruer,  Bumiela  and  CeraapM, 
until  it  is  superseded  by  the  short  necks  of  the  more  oceanic 
AnatidtKt  which  exhibit  all  the  expansion  and  capacious- 
nesa  of  tiiToat  observable  hi  the  typical  Natatoru.' 

M.  LatreOle,  in  his  Method  (1826),  makes  the  Mm^Mu 
his  seventh  and  last  order;  and  ihe  LanMirottnt,  the 
first  of  its  four  fomiliee,  consist  of  the  genem  Cfj/gne,  Ou, 
Anatique,  Canard,  Harle. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainville  in  1815  and 
1821,  and  developed  by  M.  Lherminier  in  1827,  places  tbe 
ducks  {Canards,  Ana*)  between  Peleoanua  9xiAPoiMe«p$,  in 
the  first  snb-clasB,  or  that  of  the  Normal  Birdt. 

In  the  Zoolo^cal  Journal  (vol.  ii.,  p.  404,  1835-8),  Mr. 
Vigors  givea  a  disposition  of  the  AnaticuB  which,  as  he  says, 
exhibits  a  slight  deviation  from  that  drawn  out  in  his  paper 
on  *  the  Affinities  of  Bicds,'  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephens  in 
the 'General  Zoology.*  Mr.  V^rs  statM,*in  making  this 
seeond  diffiosition,  that  be  does  not  think,  upon  oonsidera- 
tion,  that  we  two  anb-AmUisa  of  the  *  Ciman»pn)prmunt 
ditt*  of  H.  Tbmmtaiek  ean  be  lud  to  be  so  for  separated 
ftom  eadi  other  as  by  the  intwvention  of  anoUier  snb- 
fomUy ;  while  Oygnm  appears  to  hold  a  sepsnte  statim  of 
e^ual  rank  with  the  othw  sub-ftoiilies.  liie  series  of  affi- 
nity, however,  aoeording  to  Mr.  Vi^rs,  remains  unaltered : 
a  putial  change  cmly  taking  plaoe  in  the  mode  of  selecting 
the  types  of  each  sub-fomily.  Mergus  seems  to  belong  to 
the  fourth  snb-fomily,  in  hu  opinion,  but  to  be  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  it ;  in  fact  to  be  oeeulant  between  the  fomilies  of 
AnatitUe  and  Colyndnda.  The  following  is  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  Mr%  V^rs  in  the  Zooli^cal  Journal. 
Omdo  V.  NATATORsa,  111.  (Aoseres,  Linn.) 
K  Fan.  Amatidje,  Leach.   (Gen.  Ana*  Mergui,  Linn.) 

Sub-fom.  Anserina. 
AnMtr.  Brias. ;  Bemiela,  Steph. ;  ChMuau,  %ookes*s 
UM.S.;  ChmujpUx,  Staph.;  Pleetropterue, Leach. 


Gpraofuw,  Lath. 


Bub-fcoL^DaeopHni. 


•  •  « 

Sub-fom.  Anatina. 
Tbifofna.Leaoh;  Cairina,  Flem.;  Anat,  Aact.;  Ik^/Ua, 
Leach;  iUiifw^  Steph- ;  Qutrquedula,!^}^  Bh^nchaapiM^ 
Leach. 

*  «  •  « 

Sub-&m.  ? 
Clangula,  Flem.;  Harelda,  Ray;  Mergm,  Linn.  (Jftr- 
gantr^  Brias.);  Somateria,  Leach;  Oidimia,  Flem.; 
zivra,  Leaoh. 

Sub-Aun.  pygnina. 

Cug^,  Meyer. 

The  other  four  fomilies  are — 2.  Colymbidm,  Leaeh  ;  3 
Alcadm;  4.  Pelecanids,  Leach;  5.  Larida,  Leach. 

Mr.  Yaitell  in  his  *  Observatiuis  on  the  Trachess  of  Birds,' 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society,  Fehruaiy  8,  1827  {Linn. 
TVoru..  vol  XV.,  p.  378).  after  speaking  of  the  form  of 
windpipe,  among  others  of  the  blaek  swan  of  New  Holland, 
Ana*  airata.  Linn.,  and  of  that  of  the  semipalmated  goose. 
Ana*  temipalmata  of  Dr.  Latham,  goes  on  to  remark  that 
the  different  species  of  geese  considered  British  present 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  trachee,  the  Egyptian  goose 
alcme  excepted,  the  male  of  which  species  possesses  a  bony 
enlar^ment  at  the  bottom  of  its  windpipe ;  and  he  notices 
the  ciroumstanoe  that  ^tematic  authors  seem  to  agree  in 
placing  this  bird  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  the  geese,  where 
It  ^ipears  to  occupy  its  proper  situation ;  and  observes  that, 
combining  ss  it  does  some  of  the  characters  common  to  those 
birds  and  the  true  ducks,  it  becomes  a  very  natural  link 
between  them,  and  he  closes  hia  interesting  paper  with  an 
arrangement  of  the  British  speeiea  of  the  utter  portion  of 
this  fiunily /oumM  i^xm  tnterwd  a*  lo^l  a*  extamai  eon- 
/ormation. 

'The  first  division  of  true  ducks.'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  'will  - 
contain  the  Shielduck,  Muscovy,  Wild  Duck,  Oadwall, 
Shoveler.  Pintail,  Wigeon,  Bimaculated  Duck,  Garganey. 
and  Teal,  all  of  which  will  be  found  to  have  the  following 
characters  in  common.  Externall)  they  exhibit  considerable 
leneth  of  neck :  the  wings  are  also  bug,  reaching  to  the 
ena  of  the  tail ;  the  tarsi  somewhat  round ;  the  hind  toe 
free  or  having  no  pendent  lobe.  In  habits  they  may  be 
stated  genenuly  as  frequenting  firesh  water,  but  passing 
much  m  their  time  on  land,  feeding  in  diUslieB  ana  about 
the  shallow  edges  of  pools  on  aquatic  plants,  insects,  worms, 
uid  occasioully  fish,  taking  their  food  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face; possessing  great  powers  of  flight,  but  seldom  diviiu; 
unless  pursued.  Of  thor  internal  soft  parts,  the  stomal 
is  in  the  greatest  degree  muscular,  fornung  a  true  gizzard ; 
the  intestines  long,  the  cffical  appendages  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  length  in  the  lai^r  buds,  and  decreasing  only  in 
noportiou  to  the  size  of  the  species.  Of  the  bones  it  may 
w  observed  that  the  ribs  are  short,  extending  but  litUe 
beyond  the  line  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sternum  ;  the 
keel  of  the  breast-bone  deep,  affording  great  extent  of  sur- 
foce  for  the  insertion  of  la^  and  powerful  pectoral  mus- 
cles ;  the  enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  in  all 
of  them  is  of  bone  only.  The  wild  duck  may  be  consideced 
the  type  of  this  division.' 

Mr.  Yanell  then  moceeds  to  state  that  the  Eider  Duck, 
King  Diuk,  VeLvat  Dnok,  and  Scoter,  possesdng  some  cha- 
raeteis  oommon  to  the  preceding  class,  and  olneTs  belong- 
ing to  that  next  in  meeenion,  appear  to  anpply  the  link 
between  theae  two  divisioni;  and  no  rwreta  that  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  the  last-named  species  had  prevented  him 
from  making  any  examination  beyond  that  afibxded  by  the 
external  parts  of  preserved  specimens  in  collections. 

The  next  division  of  true  ducks,  according  to  Mr.  Yarrell. 
includes  in  the  following  order  the  Red-crested,  the  Pochard, 
Ferruginous,  Scaup,  Tufted,  Harlequin.  Long-tailed,  uid 
Golden-eye ;  and  their  general  distinctions,  he  remarks,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external,  compared  with  those  of  the  birds  of 
the  first  division,  will  be  found  of  an  opposite  character.  Ex- 
t«nally,  they  exhibit  the  neck  and  wings  short,  the  latteh 
only  reaching  to  the  origin  of  the  tail-feathers ;  the  tarsi 
alUHt  and  eompressed ;  ue  bind  toe  lobated,  and  an  extend- 
ed web  to  dte  inner  toe.  They  frequent  the  sea,  or  the 
deep  parts  of  the  firesh-watar  lakes,  and  have  been  caUed  ■ 
oceanic  dnchs ;  iboy  are  seldom  seen  on  land,  their  w^k  is 
embarrassed  from  tfad  backward  poairion  itf  their  legs,  but 
they  dive  constantly  and  with  great  focility,  taking  their^ey 
at  wioua  depths  botew  the  ^^^^  i 
of  finned  and  shell-fish,  and  maniw  mmtm  hnt  nf  Ittf  H  itr  tw 
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T^etaUe  production ;  and  their  powers  of  flight  are  moder- 
ate, lil^tb  regard  to  thmr  soft  parts,  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that 
tlieasop^gusiseapableof  great  dilatation,  that  tho  stomach 
is  a  muscular  gixzara,  iiut  that  the  intern^  cavity  increases 
in  size,  the  stomoclis  of  the  long-tailed  duck  and  golden- 
eye  moat  resembling  the  stomach  of  the  mergansers,  whilst 
tne  iniestines  and  cncal  appendages  are  shorter,  the  latter 
diminishing  from  six  inches  in  the  first  to  four  and  a  half 
in  the  tufted  duck,  three  inches  in  the  long-tailed,  and  but 
two  in  the  golden-eye.  The  ribs  of  the  birds  of  this  division, 
according  to  the  same  author,  are  elongated ;  the  keel  of 
the  bieast-bone  gradually  decreases  in  depth  ;  the  position 
of  the  wings  is  more  forward,  and  the  legs  are  pla^  fur- 
ther back.  The  trachen  of  these  duoks,  moreover,  are  par- 
ticularly distinguislied  from  those  of  die  others  by  the  en- 
largement at  UM  bottom  of  the  tube  being  covered  with  ;a 
delicate  membrane,  supported  by  slender  portions  of  bone ; 
the  trachea  of  the  red-crested  duck  is  an  example  of  this 
fbrm,  and  Mr.  Yarrell  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  eonsi- 
dend  the  h'pe  of  this  division. 

As  the  Egyptian  goose,  continues  Mr.  Yarrell,  has  in  this 
arrangement  been  considered  the  link  between  the  geese 
and  the  first  division  of  the  true  ducks,  from  its  possessing, 
with  the  characters  of  the  former,  the  bony  enlargement  of 
tiie  trachea  common  to  the  latter ;  and  the  velvet  duck,  for 
similar  reasons,  supplying  the  link  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  true  ducks,  possessing,  among  other  characters,  an 
^tered  of  the  bony  enlargement  of  the  trachea  of  the 
one,  with  the  lobated  toe  of  the  other;  so  the  golden-eye, 
the  last  of  the  series,  appears  to  complete  the  arrangement 
by  exhibiting  some  ot  the  charaetos  found  in  the  Merf^n- 
sers,  which  are  next  in  succession.  The  first  point  of  simi- 
lari^  ii  found  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  elongated  feather*  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  forming  a  crest ;  they  agree  also,  he 
adds,  m  ibe  shape  of  the  sternum,  and  a  particular  exten- 
sion of  its  posterior  edge,  becoming  an  ensiform  process ; 
and  this  extension  of  the  edge  of  the  breast-bone  prevails  in 
the  genera  colymbus,  alca,  and  uria ;  and,  with  tne  elonga- 
tion of  the  ribs  observable  in  all  good  salt-water  divers, 
seems  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  important  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  and  enables  them  to  resist  pressure  when 
below  the  surface.  The  golden-eye,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
same  author,  is  also  intermediate  in  its  stomach,  intestines, 
and  coK^  appendages,  the  latter  beii%  only  two  inches  in 
lengUi.  In  uie  goosander  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  Ibund  that 
these  appendages  mched  three  inches ;  but,  as  he  wall 
obswrei,  the  sue  of  the  bird  being  considered,  they  are  re- 
duced on  a  comparative  estimate  to  less  than  two ;  in  the 
led-breasted  mei^nser  he  found  them  to  measure  but  one 
inch,  and  the  swan  he  states  is  without  any.  In  the  form 
of  its  trachea,  the  gdden-eye,  it  seems,  more  closely  resem- 
bles the  mergansers  than  that  of  any  other  duck,  by  the 
enlargement  in  the  tube,  uid  in  the  shape  of  the  labyrinth. 
'Thru  the  whole  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  AnatidiB 
appear  to  descend  to  the  more  perfect  water  birds  by  grada* 
tions,  but  with  well-marked  divisions  throughout.* 

G.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  his  '  Tabella  Analitica  dei  Greneri,' 
(Speccbio  Comparativo,  1827)  makes  his  *  Ordine' jirueres 
consist  of  five  families:  the  Longipetme* ;  the  Lamelloto- 
denioH;  the  St^ampode* ;  the  Zobmedet ;  and  the  Py^ 
podet.  His  *  ramiglia'  iMMlUiWHientali  comprises  the 
two  genera  Jnat  and  Mergta,  the  first  of  which  he  charac- 
terizes Uius — 'Becco  depresso,  ottnsOk  oon  denti  lamelli- 
formi  ;*  and  it  comprehends  the  swans,  gees^  and  ducks 
in  the  large  meaning  of  the  term. 

M.  I«sson,  in  his  *  Manual'  (IS28),  makes  the  AntUideg 
(LamaUiroatres  of  Cuvier)  the  fifth  and  last  family  of  the 
sixth  order,  Let  PalTmpedettNataioret otlWiger  and  Vieillot 
Under  the  Anatidts  he  arranges  the  genera  C'ygniu,  Meyer ; 
Anter,  Brisaon,  with  its  subgenera;  Cereoasis,  Latham; 
Anat,  IjnnsBUs ;  and  Mergw,  Linnteus.  Tne  genus  Anat 
he  divides  into  two  sections. 

The  Jtrst  teciion  embraces  those  ducks  which  Iiave  the 
hind  toe  (pooce)  bordeied  with  a  membrane  {.HydrobaUa 
of  TemminekX  and  contains  the  foUowing  subgenera  : — 
IsL  Maermte,  Om^  Maeeranaa  (Aruu  Jxuea,  Linn.,  A. 
n^^ftt,  Linn.)  2nd.  Macroramphe,  Macroramphut  {Anas 
penpieitlata,  linn.)  3rd.  Hyarobate,  Hydrobatet,  Temm. 
iAnoM  lobatOy  Shaw.)  4th.  Garrot,  Oiv.,  Hiatrionieus 
tJmaikUtrionica,  linn.)  5th.  Eider,  Guv.,  Ptatyput,  Brehm. 
(Antu  molitMnma,  Iadjl.)  6th.  MiUotdn,  Guv.,  Fuligultt, 
Viaf,  {Ana»fuhgula,liaxL}  7tb.  Microptin,  Microptena 


The  ieemd  saetitm  indudei  those  ducks  whose  hind  *<k 
is  not  bordered  by  a  membrane,  and  tho  following  snbice- 
nera  are  arranged  under  it : — 8th.  Souchet,  Guv.  Clypeaia 
{AnoM  clypeaia^  Linn.)  9th.  Tadome,  Cuv.,  Toaoma, 
Leach,  {Anas  tadorna.  Linn.)  10th.  Mtuqui,  Moichatus 
(Anas  mosehata,  linn.) 

The  11th  subgenus  is  formed  of  the  Canard  proprement 
dit,  Anas,  and  is  separated  into  two  subdivisions.  1st  Les 
Pilets,  which  have  the  tail  pointed  or  surpassed  by  the  two 
largest  quills ;  Type :  Le  Pilet  (Anat  acuta.  Linn.)  2nd. 
The  true  ducks,  uistinguished  by  the  curled  feathers  on  the 
upper  tail-covorts ;  Type :  (Anas  bosehas.) 

The  12th  subgenus  is  the  Canaroie,  Anseranas  (Anas 
melaaoleuca,  Latnam,  Cuv.) ;  and  the  13th  the  SarceUe, 
Teals,  Querquedsda,  Brissoa  (Anas  querquedala.  Linn., 
Anal  ervceo,  Iinn«  Sec) 

Mr.  Swainson.  in  his  paper  *  On  those  Birds  which  ex- 
hibit the  Typical  Perfection  of  the  Family  of  Anatids* 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  qf  Great  Britain,  August. 
1831),  remarks,  that  the  moat  superficial  observer,  on  look- 
ing to  the  &mily  of  the  Anatida,  or  ducks,  under  which 
he  will  include  the  geese  and  swans,  must  be  struck  by  thn 
remarkable  shape  and  structure  of  the  bill,  totally  different 
from  that  of  all  other  birds.  This,  in  fact,  he  adds,  is  the 
only  group  in  the  aquatie  order  wherein  the  bill  is  very 
consioerably  dilated  in  its  breadth,  and  of  a  texture  unusu- 
ally 6ofl.  In  addition  to  these,  a  third  and  a  very  important 
character  is  discerned ;  the  cutting  margins  of  the  bill  are 

Provided  with  numerous  transverse  lamellar  pIaUs,somudi 
eveloped  in  some  spades  as  to  project  beyond  the  bill- 
thus  assuming  an  anah>gy  to  the  teeth  of  quadrupeds.  This 
analogy,  however,  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  since  these 
appendages  are  destined  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The 
feeti  althoD^  in  general  short,  are  adapted  to  more  than 
one  purpose,  since  they  are  not  only  used  for  swimming 
and  diving,  but  for  walking. 

Mr.  Swainson  proceeds  to  state  that  *  the  gulls  feed  in- 
discriminately upon  marine  animals,  whether  livingordead: 
they  are  the  purifiers  of  the  waters  as  the  vultures  areof  tht.- 
land.  The  pelicans  and  the  penguins  derive  their  support 
flrom  those  large  fish  which  the  more  feeble  gulls  can  nei- 
ther capture  nor  swallow,  while  the  terns  skim  the  ocean  in 
search  of  small  fish  which  rise  to  the  surface.  But  the  in- 
conceivable multitudes  of  minute  animals  which  swarm,  us 
voyagers  assert,  in  the  nurthem  seas,  and  the  equally  nume 
roua  proftiaioa  inhabiting  the  aidea  of  rivers  and  nesh  wa- 
ters, would  be  without  any  effectual  check  upon  their  in- 
crease, but  fbr  a  fimiily  of  birds  destined  more  particularly 
for  that  purpose.  In  thestructure,aceordin|^y,of  the  ducks, 
we  see  all  these  qualifications  in  the  utmost  perfection.  By 
means  of  their  broad  bill,  as  they  feed  upon  very  small  anA 
soft  substances,  th^  capture  at  one  effort  cuusiderable  num- 
hers.  Strength  of  substance  in  this  member  is  unneces- 
sary: the  bill  is  therefore  comparatively  weak,  but  great 
brradth  is  obviously  essential  to  the  nature  of  their  food 
As  these  small  insects  also  which  constitute  the  chief  fuud 
of  the  anatidee  Uve  principally  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
mud,  it  is  dear  that  the  bill  should  be  so  formed  that  the 
bird  should  have  the  power  of  separatiDg  its  nourishment 
ftom  that  vhieh  would  be  detrimental  to  thestonuch.  The 
use  of  the  laminrn  thus  beccHnes  appaiwit;  the  <^ensive 
matter  is  dected  between  their  interstices,  which,  however, 
are  not  sufficientljr  wide  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  insect 
food  at  the  same  time.  The  mouthful  of  stuff  brought  from 
the  bottom  is,  as  it  were,  sifted  most  effectually  by  this  cu- 
riously-shaped bill ;  the  refHise  is  expelled,  but  the  food  is 
retained.  It  is  prol>able  also  that  the  tongue  is  materially 
employed  on  this  process;  for  tmlike  that  of  all  other  birds, 
it  is  remarkably  large,  thick,  and  fiesby.  From  being  so 
highly  developed,  it  must  be  endowed  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  sensation;  and  indeed,  a  very  exquisite  sense  of 
taste  must  belong  to  any  animal  which  has  to  separate  its 
food  from  extraneous  substances,  without  deriving  any 
assistance  in  the  process  from  its  powm  of  sight,  against 
this  deficiency  nature  has  wisely  j^ovided,  by  Iwightening 
and  increasing  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch. 

In  the  physiological  series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Gollege  of  Sm^eons  in  London — Gallery  (317) — ^is  the  bead 
of  aMusoovy  duck.  Anas  Mosehata,  Lynn«  showing  the  ser- 
rated character  of  the  margins  of  tho  mandibles,  and  the 
peculiar  tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  beak :  and  a  good  op- 
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Mr  an  mbb  tbe  bonw  of  the  ionga»  oad  upper  larynx  of 
a  Bvnt  iCngiUu  Obir,  BriiKn).  The  gloBw-hyal  part  is 
broodM'  aiur  longer  tlun  it  ia  in  the  Und-hirds*  eonespond- 
uig  to  tbe  ^jieater  derelopment  of  the  tongue  in  the  lamel- 
Urastoal  swimming  biida,  Init  is  devoid  of  the  cutilaginoua 

rroeeMee  to  ita  poeterior  auglea  in  the  gaUinaceoue  tribe. 
Q  the  larynx  may  bediatinguiihed  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and 
arytenoid  eartila^iea,  vhich  in  most  birds  are  more  or  less 
bony :  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  the  largest,  and  covers  the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  larynx  like  a  shield :  tbe  poste- 
rior broad  part  of  the  cricoid  (which  is  not  in  this  claaa  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  a  ring)  supports  as  usual  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  which  fbrm  the  rtma  ghttidis  ,•  they  have 
muscles  for  openiuK  and  closing  that  fluure,  and  the  larynx 
b  defended  1^  the  latter  action  alone  from  the  entrance  of 
Ibod  or  fluid.  No.  1469  exhibits  Uie  lower  jaw,  with  the 
tongue  and  larynx  of  the  same  bird,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tongue  is  so  flu  doreloped  as  to  oonespond  with 
the  form  of  toe  lower  jaw.  It  is  a  thiefc  and  fleshjr  (^[an, 
beset  with  four  lonntudinal  rows  of  homy  tooth>bke  pro- 
cesses, two  at  the  sues,  and  two  on  the  dorsum*  sepamted 
by  a  medal  flinow:  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  idso  armed 
with  retroverted' spines  arranged  in  a  chevron  flffure  ;  simi- 
lar spines  again  occur  behind  the  larynx.  The  apo-  and 
oerato-hyal  bones  are  dissected  on  one  side,  but  covered  by 
tbe  muscles  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  divides  the  ge- 
nus Anas  (which  he  thus  characterizes  '  Bill  longer  than 
the  head,  depressed  nearly  its  whole  length.  The  base  not 
enlarged,  the  tip  very  obtuse ;  the  laminEc  of  tbe  upper  man- 
dible genoally  projecting.  Hinder  toe  not  dilated,  shcat : 
daws  short,  tmcV)  into  ue  foUoi^g  sub-genera : 

1.  Tkffneal  C?ro«p.  Sub^ew^ 
Bill  spatulate,  simple;  laminsBl  a„  *- 

considerably  projectmg.  .    .    i  A***^ 

2.  Sub-^/pieal  Group. 
BQl  spatulate^  Aimished  with  al 

lobed  membrane ;  lamina  cousi-  [MALACOBsrircBin,  Sw. 
denbly  prqeotii^.     ...  I 

3.  Aberrant  Qroup. 
Bill  of  equal  breadth,  project-1 

ing  laminso  short,  slender,  acute,}' 
crowded.  i 

Bill  more  i^lindrical,  lenictli-) 
ened;  tail  long.    ,  f 

Bill  depre»ed,ofeqUBl  breadth  ;1 
laminee  distant  obtuse,  and  gene-  > 
rally  concealed ;  teil  short  J 

Hie  ^pe  of  the  genus  Anas  is  considered  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son to  be  the  shoveler  duck;  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
arrani^ment  above  set  forth :  *  In  regard  to  tbe  tabular  dis- 
position of  the  five  sub-genera,  or  types  of  form,  it  will  be 
expected  that  I  should  say  a  feiv  words,  since  it  ia  at  vari- 
ance with  the  mode  of  exhibiting  circular  affinities  adopted 
by  that  distinguished  writer  who  first  detected  this  arrange- 
ment On  this  point  I  must  refer  tbe  reader  to  the  omitbo- 
logical  volume  of  the  '  Northern  Zoology,'  now  about  to  ap- 
pear, where  he  will  find  our  peculiar  views  explained  and 
illustrated.  I  have,  indeed,  cnosen  to  enumerate,  in  both 
instances,  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  aberrant  group, 
but  ibey  are  always  viewed  by  me  as  ftHming  a  distinct  cir- 
cle of  their  own,  the  primary  diviiioM  qf  every  natural 
j^roup  being  amtidered  at  Thrbb  and  not  Fiti.  In  the 
present  insunoe,  the  three  sub-genen  of  ChaulioAu,  JDa- 
Jilot  and  Bo*cha»t  possess  one  common  character,  in  not 
having  the  bill  conspicuously  dilated  at  its  extremity ;  while 
their  circular  succession  can  hardly  be  questioned,  when  we 
And  the  greatest  modem  reformers*  leave  tbe  GaduxUl  and 
Ae  Mallard  in  the  tame  group ;  these  writers  having  over- 
looked the  modifications  of  the  laminsB,  and  passed  over  the 
difference  in  the  habits  of  these  birds,  as  not  bearing  upon 
tbe  question.  Tbe  theory  that  the  mallard  is  tbe  typical 
representation  of  this  fomily  has  now,  I  trust,  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and'demonstrated  to  be  erroneous  ;t  uor  can  I 
consider  (he  two  circular  arrangements  $  that  have  been 
nude  of  the  whole  fkmily,  each  apparently  perfect  but  essen- 
tisUv  diflbrant;  in  any  other  light  They  appear  to  me  to 
%e  the  remit  of  ahiteaet  tbemr,  and  of  a  theory  misapplied. 

•  Di.  LiMh,  DfcFlipin.  mmw  (SWphwif),  Viym. 


CHAOLianra,  Sw. 
Dakila,  Leach. 
BoscHAs,  Antiq. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  deem  it  but  jnstweto  the  great  merits 
of  another  oniithologirt  of  our  own  country  to  acknowledge 
the  assistance  I  Imve  derived  from  hia  h%hly  valuable  paper 
on  the  trachesa  (trachea)  of  birds,*  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  declare  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  bis  own  inferences, 
drawn  from  internal  structure,  or  in  mine,  resulting  from 
attention  to  external  form  and  habits,  he  has  hhnself  marked 
out  the  true  circle  of  the  anatidse,  so  far  as  the  BrUi&h  spe- 
cies are  concerned,  totally  unconsdou*  qf  fvwing  done  so. 
There  is,  and  there  cannot  be,  but  one  plan  of  creation.  In 
our  efforts  to  develop  this  plan  we  must,  as  Mr.  Yarrell 
justly  observes,  "combine  ascertained  habits,  external  cha- 
racters, and  anatomical  structure  and  in  proportion  as  we 
can  do  this  so  may  we  assume  that  our  arraneement  is  "  no- 
turair'  * 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  above  quoted  in  the 
inaise  awarded  to  Mr.  Yarrell ;  but  we  hesitate  to  join  m 
the  conolusion  that  he  has '  marked  out  the  true  circle  of 
the  anatids,  so  for  as  the  British  species  are  concerned,  to- 
tally  uncontciout  qf  having  done  ao,  an  expression  repeated 
also  in  italics  in  tbe  second  volume  of 'Fauna  Boreali-Ame- 
ricana.'  Mr.  Yarrell  proposed  his  method  on  the  combined 
principles  of  *  ascertained  habits,  external  characters,  and 
anatomical  structure and  his  paper,  though  it  is  marked 
with  his  usual  modesty,  shows  that  he  well  knew  all  those 
principles  and  their  viUue  as  elements  of  arrangement.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that 
Mr.  Yarrell  had  not  the  want  of  twnaoiousnesa  attributed  to 
him. 

Dr.  Richardson  (*  Fauna  Boreali- Americana')  observes  that 
Uie  Anaiida  are  '  of  great  importance  in  the  f\ur-countries, 
as  th^  fUmiah  at  certain  aeaaon  u  the  year,  in  many  ex 
tensive  districts,  ^most  the  only  article  of  food  that  can  be 
procured.  The  arrival  of  the  water-fowl  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  and  diffuses  as  much  joy  among  the 
wandering  hunters  of  the  Arctic  regions  as  the  harvest  or 
vintage  excites  in  more  genial  climes.  The  period  of  their 
migration  southwards  again,  in  large  flocks  at  the  close  of 
summer,  is  another  season  of  plenty,  bountifully  granted  to 
the  natives,  and  fitting  them  for  encountering  the  rigour 
and  privations  of  a  northem  winter.  The  Anaiidce  have 
therefore  very  naturally  been  observed  more  attentively 
than  any  other  family  of  birds,  both  by  the  Indians  and 
white  residents  of  the  Aur-countries ;  and  as  they  form  the 
bulk  of  the  specimens  that  have  been  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, they  are  also  bett«  known  to  ornithologists.' 

Sub-family,  Anatins,  Swainson.  (The  trae  Ducks.) 

QeograpfUcdl  Dittributim.  Dr.Ridiardson,  in  the  work 
last  quoted,  states,  that  Anas  clypeata  and  A.  (Dafila)  acuta 
frequent  chieflv  the  clear  lakes  of  the  northern  districts, 
and  breed  in  tDe  barren  grounds,  being  found  in  numbers 
in  the  more  southern  woody  districts  in  spring  and  autumn 
only.  A.(Boschas)  domestica,  A.(Chauliodus)  strepera,  and 
Mareca  Americana,  breed  in  the  woody  districts  up  to  their 
most  northern  limits,  in  latitude  68".  A.  (Boschas)  crecca 
is  abundant  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  both  in  the 
woody  and  barren  districts.  A.  (Boschas)  discors,  though 
very  plentiful  on  the  Saskatchewan,  was  not  ubsencd 
fbrther  north  tlian  the  fifty-eighth  parallel ;  white  Dendro- 
nessa  iponsa  seldom  goes  to  the  nortnward  of  the  fifty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  is  rare  even  to  tbe  southward  of  that 
parallel. 

It  appears  also  from  Dr.  Richardson's  tables  that  Anas 
Clypeata  was  observed  in  70"  lat.  N.  migratory  across  the 
continent ;  numerous :  that  it  was  observed  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, in  53°  to  54°  N.  lat.,  and  from  600  to  tOOO 
miles  distant  from  the  sea  coast  '^ery  common  as  a  bird  of 
passage  in  spring  and  autumn ;  that  it  frequents  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  rather  common  in  winter  (Bonaparte),  and 
that  its  winter  quarters  are  in  the  United  Slates  and 
Mexico.  A.  (CnauliodwJ  strepera  has  been  noticed  in 
68"  N.  lat  eai^t  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  migratory ;  and  on 
the  Saskatchewan  (same  range  of  lat.  and  same  distance 
from  the  sea  coast)  common  in  summer;  rare  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pbiladelphia  in  winter  (Bonaparte):  its  winter  quarters 
are  the  Mexican  lakes  (Swainson) : — A.  (Dt^fila)  coMiacuta 
in  lat.  70°  east  of  the  Rocky  Honntains,  migratorjr ;  vary 
common ;  and  on  tbe  Saskatehewac,  as  above,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  hut  not  rare;  oonmion  in  the  vicinity  of  Phi- 
kidelphia  in  winter  (Bonaparte) ;  and  having  its  winter 
quarters  in  the  Itaiean  lakai  (Svainaon).  A.  (Boechae) 
OTMw<ileainlat.B8^;  mlgmtciiy ■worn the eoatinent:  CBai> 
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mon  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  in  the  summer;  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  (Bona- 
parte) ;  and  having  its  winter  quarters  in  the  Middle  and 
Sottthem  States,  Columbia  R.  and  California.  A.  (BoKhas) 
ereeca,  in  lat.  70",  migratory  across  tho  continent;  very 
abundant;  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  abundant  in 
summer ;  very  common  near  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
(Bonaparte);  and  with  its  winter  quarteis  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  towards  the  tropics.  A.  (Sotehfu) 
dUcor*,  in  lat  58*,  migratory  across  the  continent;  very 
abundant;  and  on  die  Saskstohewan,  as  above,  abundant  in 
suinmer ;  very  common  near  PhQadelphia,  in  summer 
(Bonaparte) ;  and  with  the  Mexican  States,  Columbia  R.  and 
C^ifornia  for  its  winter  quarters.  Mareca  Amerieana,  in 
lat  68°,  migratory;  rathe^f  common  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
as  above,  in  summer ;  common  near  Philadelphia  in  the 
winter  (Bonaparte) ;  wintering  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  and  the  West  Indies.  Dendronessa  sponsOt  in  lat. 
54°,  migratory ;  rare  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  in  sum- 
mer; common  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  sum- 
mer (Bonaparte) :  wintering  hi  the  Southern  States. 
Mexico  ?  West  Indies. 

In  the  same  work  we  find  in  the  list  of  species  which 
merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  summer  to 
rear  their  young  in  the  Air-countries,  Anat  elypeata,  A. 
(C/umliodM)  strepera,  A.  (Daflla)  caudacuta,  A.  {Boschas) 
domestica,  A.  (BoscJum)  crecea,  and  Mareca  Americana ; — 
in  the  list  of  species  which  summer  (or  breed)  in  the  fur- 
countries  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but  winter  farther  to  the 
soutliwarcl,  Anas  (Boschas)  discort  and  Dendronesaa 
sponiii; — and  in  the  list  of  species  common  to  the  Old 
World  and  the  fiir-countries,  Anas  dyveata,  A.  {ChauUo- 
dus)  srrepera,  A.  {Dajila)  aiuta,  A.  (ooschat)  domastica, 
and  A  (Boschas)  crecca.* 

Fbod,  Habits,  &c. — The  AnatincB  feed  on  soft  substances, 
such  as  ftesh-water  insects  and  tender  aquatic  plants,  which 
they  procure  near  the  surface,  or,  aided  by  ttie  length  of 
their  necks,  at  the  bottom,  in  shallow  muddy  places,  and 
worms  and  slugs,  which  they  search  fbr  among  the  grass. 
By  day  they  resort  to  small  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  the 
night  reiire  to  the  fields.  They  ue  strong  and  swift  on 
the  wing,  and  are  watchftil  birds,  that  seldom  dive  to 
escape  pursuit,  unless  when  moulting ;  but  when  disturbed 
fly  away,  making  at  the  outset  a  circle  in  the  air  to  survey 
the  cause  of  their  alarm.  (*  Fauna  Boreali-Americane.*)  Dr. 
Richardson  gives  in  a  note  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation derived  ftvm  an  intelligent  keeper  of  a  decoy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rev.  W.  Booth  of  Friskney,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  whom  Dr.  Richardson  expresses  his  obligation 
for  the  statement: — '  Skelton  is  unacquainted  wiih  the 
habits  of  the  Gad  wall ;  but  he  tells  me  that  the  widgeon 
and  pintail  do  not  willingly  dive :  of  course,  if  driven  to  it, 
they  can,  but  they  do  not  dive  for  their  food ;  and  though  in 
play  they  sometimes  splash  under  water^  they  never  remain 
beneath  the  sur&ce  tike  the  pochard.  With  respect  to 
food  •  the  mallard,  pintail,  and  leal  flrequent  rich  flooded 
lands,  "  swillerin^  with  their  nebs  in  the  soil,  and  sucking 
out  its  itrength;"  but  the  widgeon  Ifeeds  quite  diflbrently. 
being  "  an  amazing/ozvl  to  graze,  a  strange  eater  qf  grass." 
It  is  especially  fond  of '  flutter-grass'  (Glyceria  aquatica  v^l 
fuitans  t)  which  it  crops  on  the  surface,  but  it  likewise  eats 
many  other  herbs.  When  the  decoy  has  been  so  full  of 
widgeons  that  they  have  devoured  every  blade  on  the  land- 
ings, Skelton  has  taken  advantage  of  their  absence  in  the 
night,  when  they  resort  to  the  "green  salt  mariibes  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  laid  down  sods  pared  from  the  fields,  on 
which  Ihey  readily  graze.  In  common,  however,  with  the 
mallard,  leal,  and  pintail,  ihey  are  fond  of  willow-weed, 
seeds  {Epiloiium  f)  with  which  he  feeds  all  the  fowl  in 
the  decoy,  as  they  prefbr  it  to  oats  and  every  othw  kind  of 
nain.*  Mr.  Waterton  states  that  ■  the  widgeon  feeds  by 
day,  eating  grass  likea  eoose;  vhilst  its  congener  the  mal- 
lard invanably  refkises  this  fbod  and  seeks  for  its  sustenance 
by  night.' 

Sub-genera.  Aua^ 

.Example.  Anas  clj^eaia  (lann.)    The  Shoveler. — ^This 

is*  the  Souehet  at  the  French,  Cucdtiaront  of  the  Italians, 

die  Sehild'U^te,  aiul  Laffel-Ente  of  the  Dutch,  Mtotenicit 

of  the  Gree  Indians,  Utcyad  i^dasUng  of  the  antient  &itisfa, 

Rhynohaspis  clypeata  of  Suw*s  Zoology  (Leach  MSS.), 

Spaihulea  elypeata  of  Flenuog.    The  Ana*  rtiben*  of 

«  «Wo '  /.tealUtt'  ladneuh  mbhi,  ud  dw  liita  oC  CoLSykM  «id 
Ifc  Ulh  AbbM^  imnris  Iht  «d  til  ttw  Mtlclft 


Gmelin  is  said  to  be  the  young  male,  or  a  variety  of  the 
young  male.  It  is  nrovineially  termed  Blae-winged  Sho- 
veler, KerUutock,  ana  Broad-bill. 


BID  of  Bhamer, 

JOescrwtion  of  a  male  killed  at  Fort  FranUin,  May. 
1626.  C^ur.— Head,  adjoinmg  half  of  the  neck,  medial 
stripe  to  tihe  interscapulars,  the  whole  back,  interior  scapu- 
lars, and  primaries,  umber-broiv'n ;  sides  of  the  head,  tin: 
neck,  and  crest,  glossed  with  duck-srecn ;  rump  and  tail 
coverts  above  and  below,  whhblacki^  green.  Lower  hall 
of  the  neck,  the  breast,  shoulders,  shorter  scapulais,  ends  of 
the  greater  coverts,  and  sides  of  the  rump,  white;  longer 
scapulars  striped  with  befUn-blue,  white  and  blackish  bruwiv 
Lesser  ooverta  berlin-blue.  Speadum  brilliant  grass-grccii, 
broadly  bordered  above,  and  narrowly  edged  below  wi:.i 
white ;  bounded  interiorly  with  greenish  black.  Belly  am) 
flanks  deep  orange-brown,  the  latter  undulated  posteriorly 
with  black.   Bill  black.   Legs  orange. 

Form. — Bill  a  little  higher  than  wide  at  the  base,  much 
depresaed.  dilated  and  rounded  tl  the  end.  Mandibles 
f^uWhed  with  long,  slender,  crowded  lamina,  the  upper 
ones  acute  and  projeeting,  forming  an  apparatus  adniirubly 
fitted  for  sifting  small  insects  from  the  water.  Surfhcc  of 
the  upper  manmble  pitted  near  its  oblone  unguis,  ff'ings 
scarcely  an  inch  longer  than  the  toil,  which  is  graduated, 
moderately  acute,  and  consists  of  14  acute  feathers.  Tarsua 
scarcely  compressed.  Hind-toe  not  lobed,  and  the  outer-t06 
shorter  than  the  middle  one,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Anatinep 

The  female  is  liver-brown  above,  with  broad  borders  cf 
pale  wood-brown ;  underneath  pale  wood-brown  with  ob- 
scure liver-brown  marks.  She  wants  the  dark-brown  and 
green  colours  of  the  head,  rump,  and  tail  coverts,  the  white 
of  the  neck,  breast,  sides  of  the  rump,  and  scapulars,  and 
also  the  orange-brown  of  the  belly.  The  lesser  coverts  are 
slightly  glossed  with  berlin-blue,  and  the  speculum  is  less 
vivid  than  in  the  male.  Length  21  inches  6  liueSf  &c. 
(Richardson.)  The  weight  is  about  22  ounces. 

Temminck  states  that  the  young  males  in  autumn,  and 
the  old  males  during  their  moult,  have  some  of  the  feathers 

firoper  to  the  winter  plumage  of  the  male,  and  others  pecu- 
iar  to  the  fbmale,  or  to  the  young  male  before  the  moult, 
and  that  these  feathers  are  indistinctly  mingled.  Young 
and  old  males  in  the  summer  change  are  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  The  Red-breasted  Shoveler. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  is  of  ec^ual  diameter,  excepting 
towards  the  lower  larynx,  where  it  is  ver)~  slightly  enlarged. 
It  forms  a  slight  bony  protuberance  on  tho  left  side,  which 
is  dilated  a  Tittle  below.  The  bronchia)  are  vei-y  long 
(Temminck.) 

Localities. — Marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  in  Russia,  ami 
a  great  part  of  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  Hcdland.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  it  is  a  bird  of  passage  arriving  in 
the  Britidi  islands  geneially  about  October,  and  departing 
about  March.  In  Enslana  the  principal  resorts  of  the 
species  are  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridse.  Bo- 
naparte (Specchio  Ckiraparativo)  notes  it  as  one  of  those 
birds  common  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Rome  aad  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  as  being  rather  common  in  both  places  in 
winter.  For  its  American  distribution  see  Geographical 
Distribution. — According  to  Latlmm  it  inhabits  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  and  parts  or  India,  llie  form  occurs  in  Au» 
tralia  (New  Holland  Sbovrier)  ■  and  Swainson  says  that  the 
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^MxL—FiMbm  snd  iiueeti,  naij  pluiU  aad  leedi. 
(Temminok.) 

iVop(WaJiof>.~N«it  upon  the  borden  of  lakea  oorered 
vith  raedi  or  eoppioe.  Bggs.  twelve  to  fourteen,  of  a  bright 
greenish  yeltow,  or  oil-green.  It  is  said  to  Itave  bred  in 
France,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  marsbes  of 
Norfolk,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tweed.  But  these 
may  be  deemed  exceptions  to  the  general  place  of  nidiflca- 
lion,  which  is  aorth. 

Vtility  to  man. — ^The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  excel  that  of  the  mal- 
lard. Of  common  wild-duck,  in  tlavour. 


Shovcler.    Anu  clypftnlii> 

Malacorhynchus  (Swainson). 
Mr.  Swainson  ('Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,*  loc. 
rii.)  observes  that  among  the  broud-billed  ducks  of  tlie 
suuthem  hcinisphere  there  is  a  very  remarkable  modiflca- 
iion  of  form.  The  breadth  of  the  bi\l  and  the  length  of  the 
lamina;  arc  nearly  the  same ;  but  the  edge  of  tlie  upper 
mandible,  insleud  of  being  smooth,  as  in  the  European 
^'peciei,  is  furnished  wilh  a  Inin  membranaceous  skin,  which 
projccls  considerably,  and  hangs  down  somewhat  like  a 
wattle  on  each  side.  Mr.  Swainson  proposes  for  this  form 
the  sub-generic  name  above  given,  remarking  that  the  bill 
jf  ihe  European  Shoveler  is  Hexible,  but  that  in  this  group 
it  is  much  more  so.  One  species,  he  adds,  described  by 
authors  under  the  name  of  tnu  Soil-billed  Shovele  ,  can 
scarcely  e.\hibit  this  debility  more  than  another  before  him 
when  he  wrote  bis  paper :  it  came,  according  to  him,  from 
ihe  same  country  (Australia?)  and  seems  to  be  unde- 
rcribed. 


Bill  of  MBlacarhyneTiu.  ^Svalnion,) 


Chauliodus  (Swainson). 
Mr.  Sttainton  stales  tliat  the  Gadwall  certainly  makes 
2s  near  an  awroach  to  the  Shovelers  as  any  other  yet 
iMwn.    'The  form  of  the  bill,  indeed,  is  no  longer  spatu- 
tate,  or  perceptibly  broader  towards  Uie  end ;  but  the  lomin* 


of  the  upper  mandible  are  still  very  fine,  distinct,  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  form  subsequently  men- 
tioned, for  they  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
margin.  The  tail  now  begins  to  be  lengthened,  and,  in  a 
new  spaeies  from  Africa  {C.  Capmiut),  which  I  have  re- 
cently received,  is  so  much  attenuated,  as  to  evince  an 
evident  :iffinity  to  the  Pintail  Duok  forming  the  tub-genus 
Dafiiaai  Dr. Leach/ 


nm  [>r  ChAUliodui  (Gadwall).  (gwaiuion.] 

Example.  Chauliodus  slrepera  (Swainson).  The  Gad- 
wall,  or  Gray.  This  is  the  Chipeau,  or  Hidenne,  of  the 
French,  Anitra  montanara  and  Anatra  canapiglia  of  the 
Italians,  Sthwatterente  and  grai^e  Mittel-enie  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Y  gurs  Hwyad  licyd  of  the  antieut  British. 

Description  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May 
22,  1827.  Colour. — ^Top  of  the  head  and  nape  liver-brown, 
edged  with  grey  ;  head  beneath  and  neck,  [irey,  with  small 
brown  specks.  Base  of  the  neck  above  and  below,  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  exterior  scapulars,  flanks,  and  sides  of  the 
vent,  clove-brown,  marked  wilh  concentric  horse-iihoe- 
shaped  white  lines.  Interior  scapulars,  lesser  coverts,  pri- 
maries, tertiaries,  and  tail,  hair-brown  ;  intermediate  coverts 
chestnut-brown  ;  greater  coverts,  rump,  and  upper  and  under 
tail-coverts,  bluish'black ;  tpectdttm  white,  its  anterior 
border  black.  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  middle  of  the 
belly,  and  under  Rurfiice  of  the  wings,  white.  BiU,  brownish- 
black,  pole  beneath.    Legs  orange-cdoured. 

Form.~BiU  as  long  as  the  head,  of  equal  breadth  and 
height  at  tlie  rictus ;  depressed,  but  not  wideninf;  an- 
teriorly. Lamine  of  the  mandibles  rather  stronger  and 
much  shorter  than  those  of  the  Shoveler,  but  finer  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  northern  Bi>ecies.  The 
upper  ones  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  mar- 
gin. fVings  nearly  OQual  to  the  tail ;  first  and  second  quills 
equal  and  largest.  TVit/ consisting  of  sixteen  feathers,  the 
lateral  ones  graduated.  Total  length  twenty-three  inches, 
&c.  (RIoharibon).  ^ize  rather  lew  than  tliat  of  the  wigeon. 
Temminck  makes  the  length  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches. 
The  femaU  has  the  feathers  of  the  back  of  a  blackish-brown, 
bordered  by  bright  ruddy  (rowr) ;  the  breast  reddish-brown, 
marked  with  bkck  spots;  no  xigxags  on  the  Hanks;  rump 
and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  greyish. 

Xoco/t/ief The  marshes,  &c^  of  the  north  and  east  ot 
Europe;  very  abundant  in  Holland.  Rarely  seen  in  the 
British  islands  except  at  the  period  of  its  vernal  migration, 
and  then  generally  in  the  marshes  of  Norfolk.  Common 
in  winter  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  France ;  rare  in  the  in- 
terior. Bonaparte  iSpecchio  Comparativo)  notes  it  as 
rather  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  the  winter. 
For  its  American  range  see  the  general  Geographical  Dit- 
tributiim. 

fbod. — Fishes,  molluscs  (coquillages),  insects,  and  aquatie 
plants  (Temminck).  Insects  and  their  larvia,  aquatic  planti, 
and  seeds  (Selby). 

/Vnpa^aftofi.— Nest  in  the  most  covered  port  of  marshes 
or  rushy  meads.  Eg^  eight  or  nine,  of  a  greenish  ash 
(Temminck) ;  ten  to  twelve,  of  a  pale  t^-green  (Selby). 

Utility  to  iTton.— Flesh  excellent. 

N.  B.  The  trachea  of  the  male  is  slightly  erilarged  .n  its 
diameter  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  beoomes 
narrower  aa  it  approadies  the  lower  larynx :  this  consists 
of  a  large  bony  oroh,  with  a  globular,  or  rather  pyriibrm. 
bladder  attached  to  the  left  side,  being  in  shape  miKh  like 
that  of  the  common  mallard,  but  smaller. 
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Godivall.    Cluuliodun  ttreperm. 


DaBla  (Leach). 


Bill  of  Kotail  Duck.  (Swunton.) 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  nature  has  now  so  far  re 
ceded  from  the  typical  form  that  one  of  the  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  that  structure  is  nearly  lost,  and  another  considerably 
modified.  The  latnine  of  the  upper  mandible,  which,  in 
Chauliodus  atrepera,  are  so  much  shorter  than  those  of 
the  true  Shovelers,  and  are  so  much  abbreviated  in  C.  Ca- 
jimsis,  become  almost  concealed  by  the  margin  of  the  bill 
in  Dajila.  'The  most  striking  characteristic  therefore  of 
the  genus  we  arc  now  considering,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson, 
'  has  nearly  disappeared,  precisely  in  that  form  which  is 
furthest  removed  from  the  type.  But  tl^e  shape  of  the  bill, 
although  essentially  modifiea,  has  not  unde^one  a  total 
alteration  :  its  breadth  towards  tlie  tip  is  not  only  as  great 
as  at  the  base,  but  is  even  more  dilated ;  so  that  in  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  Shovelers  more  than  the  Gadwalls, 
while  it  differs  from  both  in  being  higher  at  its  base,  con- 
siderably more  lengthened  in  proportion,  and  much  more 
convex  througheut  It  assumes,  in  short,  a  semi-cylindrical 
form,  the  end  being  particularly  obtuse  and  slightly  dilated ; 
the  precise  point  of  junction  between  the  Pintails  and 
that  group  wnich  was  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name 
of  Boschas' 

Example.  Dqfila  eavdaaUa.  The  Pintail  Duck.  This 
is  Le  Canard  d  long  Queue  on  PUet  of  the  French; 
Anitra  codtUmza  and  Anatra  di  coda  lunga  of  the  Italians ; 
Spiessente  and  Fagan  Ente  of  the  Germans  ;  Aler,  Ahlvogel 
of  the  Fauna  Suecica;  Sea  Pheasant,  or  Cracker,  of  Wil- 
lughby ;  Keeneego  yaway  skeep  of  the  Chippeway  Indians; 
Hwyad  gynffonfain  of  the  antient  British ;  Anas  caudacuia 
of  Ray  ;  Anas  loneicauda  of  Brisson ;  Anax  acuta  of  Lin- 
nseus;  QaerquediUa  acuta  ot  ^e\hj. 

Detcrmtion  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May, 
1827.  Colour. — Head  aijd  adjoining  part  of  the  neck  ante- 
riorly umber-brown,  with  paler  edges ;  neck  above  blackish- 
brown  ;  the  whole  of  the  back,  shorter  acapulars,  sides  of 
the  breast,  and  flanks,  marked  with  fine  waved  transverse 
lines  of  brownish  white  and  black,  most  regular  and 
broadent  on  the  long  feathers  lying  over  the  thighs :  long 


scapulars  and  tertianes  black,  the  borders  of  the  forraei 
and  outer  webs  of  the  latter  white ;  wing  coverts  and  pri 
marids  hair-brown ;  the  primary  shafU  white,  and  the  in- 
terior coverts  mottled  with  the  same ;  tpeeulum  dark-green, 
with  purple  reflections,  bounded  above  by  a  ferruginous 
bar  and  interiorly  and  below  by  white.  Tail,  and  most  of 
its  upper  coverts,  dark-brown  with  pale  borders.  Two  long 
central  upper  coverts,  vent,  and  under  coverts,  black ;  the 
latter  bordered  with  white.  A  lateral  streak  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  the  sides  and  front  of  its  lower  part,  the 
breast,  and  belly,  white.  The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
minutely  marked  with  grey.  Bill  black ;  sides  of  the  upper 
tnandible  bluish-grey.    Feet  blackish-grey. 

Form. — Bill  much  lengthened,  fully  as  long  as  the  head, 
considerably  higher  than  wide  at  the  base ;  the  upper  man- 
dible of  equal  oreadth  to  the  point;  the  lasntn^e  not  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  mar^n.  ffirtge  two  inches  shorter  tnan 
the  taH.  Scapulars,  tertiaries,  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts, 
tapering  and  acute ;  the  middle  pair  of  tail  coverts  having 
long  slender  points  that  project  two  inches  and  a  half 
beyond  the  tail.  Tail  graduated.  TYacheal  dilatation,  a 
small  osseous  sac,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Total  leng:tb  26 
inches  6  lines  (Richardson).  Selby  observes  that  the 
labyrinth  of  this  species  consists  of  a  round  long  bladder,' 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  lower  larynx  ;  its 
upper  suriace  being  nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  arch, 
but  its  lower  one  reaching  much  below  it.  Its  texture  very 
fine,  and,  in  young  birds,  may  be  indented  by  slight  pres- 
sure ;  but  becomes  brittle  in  adults.  The  weight  of  the 
bird  is  about  24  ounces. 

The  /ernale  is  smaller.  Forehead  and  crown  pale  chest- 
nut-brown, streaked  with  black.  Cheek»  and  neck  pale 
ochreous  yellow,  speckled  with  black.  Chin  and  throat 
pale  cream-yellow.  Sides  of  the  breast  hair-brown,  barred 
and  tipt  wUb  white.  Mantle  and  scapulars  amber-brown, 
barred  and  varied  with  pale  buff-orange  and  white.  TertiaU 
hair-brown,  margined  with  white.  I^esser  and  greater  wing- 
coverts  pale  broccoli-brown,  edged  and  tipped  with  white. 
Speculum  hair-brown,  glossed  with  green,  the  feathers 
having  white  tips.  Quills  hair-brown.  Tail  deep  hair- 
brown,  with  imperfect  bars  of  white  and  pale  buff-orange  : 
'the  two  middle  feathers  exceeding  the  rest  in  length  about 
half  an  inch.  Belly  and  abdomen  yellowish-white,  indis- 
tinctly marbled  with  broccoli-brown.  Under  tail-coverts 
white,  speckled  with  chestnut-brown  of  different  shades. 
Bill  greyish-black.  Legs  and  toes  grey,  tinged  with  brown. 
fSelby.) 

Young  Males. — Head  red-brown,  spotted  with  black ; 
belly  yeUowish,  and  the  speculum  of  a  green,  inclining  to 
olive,  without  reflections. 

Selby  remarks,  that  like  many  other  of  the  AnaUdte  (par- 
ticularly of  the  species  belonging  to  this  group),  the  plumage 
of  the  male  Pintail,  towards  the  end  or  summer,  or  after 
the  sexual  intercourse  is  completed,  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change,  and  becomes  very  like  that  of  the  female.  This 
appears  to  he  an  actual  change  of  the  colour  in  the  feathers 
rather  than  a  renewal  of  them ;  and  the  same  change,  he 
adds,  is  observable  in  the  mallard,  and  the  males  of  the 
Teal,  Wigeon,  Sec.  It  also  prevails,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in 
some  species  of  the  genus  Mergut,  as  he  noticed  it  in  Mer- 
giu  serrator. 

Localities. — ^The  north  of  Europe  and  America;  verv 
numerous  at  its  double  passage  in  Holland  and  in  France': 
equally  abundant  in  Germany:  in  winter  in  the  south 
(Temminck).  Selby  says  'it  is  with  us  a  regular  winter 
visitant ;  and  considerable  numbers  are  annually  taken  in 
the  decoys  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  &c.  Montagu  says 
that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  especially  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  This  assertion, 
however,  I  must  in  part  contradict,  as  the  result  of  long 
observation  tells  me  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England;  and  the  same  ma^  be  said  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  Fleming  confirms 
in  his  history  of  British  animals.  With  respect  to  the  Ork- 
neys, I  cannot  speak  so  confidently,  although  it  appears 
prolwble  tliat  what  had  been  represented  to  hun  as  the  pre- 
sent species  was  in  fact  the  Long-tailed  Duck  (Harelda 
glacialis),  which  is  found  in  great  numbers  during  the 
winter  in  the  bays  of  this  group  of  islands.  The  Pintail  hai 
a  vride  geographical  range,  being  met  with  in  all  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  retires  in  the 
summer  to  breed  in  high  latitudes.  Its  equatorial  migra- 
tion extends  as  far  as  Italy ;  and  during  its  periodical  fliehi 
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to  the  southward  it  ooeun  abundkitly  in  Holland,  France, 
Gtraunv,  and  other  continental  states.  The  TnaiBhes  of 
the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  fresh-vater  lakes  are  its 
usoal  places  of  resort.'  Pennant  states  that  Mr.  Harttib,  in 
the  appendix  to  his  '  Legacy,*  tells  us  that  these*!  birds  are 
found  m  great  abundance  in  Connaught  in  Ireland,  in  the 
month  of  rebruary  only,  and  that  they  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  delicacy.  C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Specchio  Compara- 
tivo')  notes  it  as  not  very  rare  in  tue  winter  near  Rome.  See 
above.  Geographical  Distribution. 

/W.— Similar  to  that  of  the  Gadwall  (Temrainck). 
Selby  says  that  its  food  consists  of  insects  and  their  larvee, 
the  seeds  of  aatiatic  plants,  particularly  of  some  species  of 
Bpiiobium,  ana  v^etables. 

Propagation. — Tiie  season  of  courtship  is  indicated  in 
the  male  by  suddenly  raising  himself  upright  in  the  water, 
brining  his  hill  close  to  his  breast,  and  uttering  at  the 
same  lime  a  low  soft  note.  This  gesticulation  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  jerk  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
then  also  thrown  above  the  water.  Nest,  in  rushes  and  the 
thick  herbage  of  marshes.  from  eight  to  ten,  bluish- 

white  (.Selby) ;  eight  or  nine,  greenish-blue  (Temminck). 


Flntatled  Duck.  Ualila  ^-aiidacuta. 

Hybrids,  &c 

Selby  obserres  that  the  Pintail  is  easily  domesticated,  but 
rarely  breeds  in  confinement.  A  hybrid  progeny  has  been 
produced  between  it  and  the  Wigeon;  and,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent de  the  sexual  propensities  seem  to  be  affected  in  this 
state,  by  difference  of  food  and  other  causes,  that  Montagu 
mentions  a  male  Pintail  in  his  menagerie  which,  for  want 
of  the  other  sex,  showed  an  inclination  to  pair  with  a  female 
Scaup,  and  even  with  a  Bernicle  Goose.  He  further  adds, 
that  one  of  them  did  pair  with  a  tame  duck,  but  that  none 
of  the  eggs  (upwards  of  twenty  in  number)  proved  to  be 
fecundatea 

Boschas. 


■U  of  Hanvd.  (RmiamO 


Mr.  Swainson  {Journal  of  the  Boval  Institution)  con. 
prebends  under  this  sub-genus  all  tnose  ducks  usually  de- 
nominated Teals,  together  with  the  mallard,  long  domesti- 
cated in  our  poultry-yards.  'As  this,'  continues  Mr.  Swain- 
son, '  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  group,  so  it  exhibits  a 
greater  diversity  of  form  among  the  species.  They  are  all 
however  characterized  by  a  bill  longer  than  the  head,  whose 
breadth  is  equal  throughout ;  it  is  sometimes  indeed  a  little 
dilated,  but  never  contracted  at  its  tip,  while  the  lamins  of 
the  upper  mandible  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  margin  of 
the  bill.  The  neck  and  the  tail,  which  in  Da^a  are  both 
considerably  lengthened,  are  much  shorter  hi  this  group, 
which  is  further  distinguished  by  the  brightness  and  beauty 
of  plumage  obser\-ed  in  nearly  all  the  species.  On  com- 
paring the  bill  of  the  common  Teal  with  that  of  the  Pintail, 
we  see  a  close  affinity  between  the  two  forms.  But  as  the 
tail  of  the  first  is  so  rnuch  developed  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  Teal,  it  becomes  essential  to  discover,  if  these  sub- 
genera actually  followed  each  other  in  nature,  what  species 
united  them  more  closely.  By  the  uniform  liberality  of  the 
zoologists  attached  to  the  British  Museum,  and  more  parti- 
cularly J.  £.  Gray,  Esq.,  I  am  now  enabled  to  do  this.  The 
beautiful  Anas  {Boschas)  formosa,  Sw.,  or  Baikal  Teal  of 
methodists,  is  precisely  a  bird  which  inten'enes  between 
these  two  sub-genera.  Essentially  a  Teal,  it  difiers  from 
all  others  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  superior  length  of  its  tail, 
the  feathers  of  which  are  a  fiill  inch  longer  than  the  vinder- 
covers ;  *  while  the  convexity  of  the  bill,  from  being  greater 
than  in  the  common  Teal,  establishes  its  close  approxima- 
tion to  Dafila,  Proceeding  thus  by  analysis,  we  find  several 
foreign  species  which  may  be  either  called  Teal  or  Dticks. 
The  Boschas  Javensis,  Sw.,  is  more  especially  a  bird  of  this 
description.  It  is  closer  allied  to  the  mallard  than  to  any 
other  of  the  group :  this  is  indicated  by  the  more  depressed 
form  of  the  bill,  and  the  white  coUur  roimd  the  neck;  the 
nape  also  is  very  conspicuously  crested,  a  peculiarity  found 
in  no  other  group  of  the  genus.  To  this  and  to  the  curled 
tail  of  the  tame  duck  we  shall  presently  advert.  Having 
now  reached  what  appears  to  be  the  typical  form  of  Boschas, 
we  se6  that  nature  as  usual  again  departs  from  it^  The 
bill  of  the  mallard  is  tliroughout  more  depressed  than  that 
uf  the  common  Teal.    This  depression  in  fact,  from  being 


Blue-wJnged  TetL   Boichai  dUeon. 


Bill  or  Bluo-wingod  Ten]. 


•  In  Awu  (Boidvu)  Crteea  the  tul  it  lostiort,  Ihktlheui 
•Imoat  to  ttaa  mlddl*  of  Iba  tip  oT  tbt  mkUla  UU  feMbcn.  ^ 
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grafeter  tlun  that  of  the  Gadwall,  or  of  the  Pintail,  obviously 
aisimilatoi  more  to  the  ShovelBr.  The  affinity  however 
ai^ieui  remote,  since  the  laminn  of  the  nullara  are  con- 
cealed, while  those  of  the  Sbovelera  aTe^connnauously  pro- 
jecting. If  therefore  the  affinity  was  immediate,  it  could 
only  he  demonstrated  by  a  species  having  the  bill  of  the 
common  dock,  but  with  the  lamins  prmecting.  Now  such 
a  species  is  actually  the  blue<winged  Teal  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  which  these  laminsa  project  nearly  as  much  as  in 
the  Ghuiwall,  while  the  upper  mandible  exhibits  that  pecu- 
liar sinuosity  towards  the  base  which  is  seen  in  no  other 
ducks  besides  the  Shovelers.  If  this  afGuity  required  any 
further  support,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Genenu  History  of  Birds,'  that  the  plumage 
of  the  New  Holland  Shoveler,  excepting  the  white  f^ial 
crescent,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  blue-wit^ged 
T«l. — the  vnrr  bird  which  thus  unites  the  snb-senns  Bo$- 
cAot  to  that  of  Anat,  and  completes  the  oirele  of  the  whole 
gronp.' 

Of  the  nib^nos  Sotehatf  tbe  common  mallard  or  wild 
duok,  Boichat  domettica,  may  be  select^  as  an  example. 
Both  sexes  of  this  beautiful  bird  are  so  well  known  that 
either  description  or  flffure  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  the 
Canartl  'sattt)age  of  the  French ;  Capo  verda  (the  male), 
Anitra  (the  female),  Germtmo,  and  P(werofie  of  the  lulians ; 
Wilde  Bnte  and  Gemeine  Ente  of  the  Germans;  Ethin- 
neesen  sheeshegp  of  the  Crcc  Indians ;  Stock-Duck  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  residents ;  and  Cort  Hwyad,  Goran  Hteyad, 
and  Hydmoy  of  the  antient  British. 

The  weiffht  of  the  wild  mallard  is  usually  about  two 
pounds  ana  a  half.  The  abundanoe  of  the  bird  at  one  time 
in  Britain  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  passage  in 
Pennant:— 'Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  wigeons,  and  teals 
are  taken :  by  an  account  sent  us  of  the  number  caught,  a 
Unr  winters  past,  in  one  season,  and  in  only  ten  decoys,  in 
iha  neiffhhourhood  of  Wainfleet,  it  appeared  to  amount  to 
31,200,  m  which  are  included  several  otoer  species  of  duoks; 
it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  above  piuticular,  wigeon 
Euid  teal  are  reckoned  but  as  one,  and  consequently  sell  but 
at  hal&the  price  of  ducks.  .  .  .  The  account  of  the  numbers 
here  mentioned  relates  only  to  those  that  were  sent  to  the 
capital.  It  was  customary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an 
annual  driving  of  the  young  ducks  before  they  took  wing. 
Numbers  of  people  assembled,  who  beat  a  vast  tract,  and 
forced  the  birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the  spot  where  the 
sport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and  flf^  dozens  have 
been  taken  at  onoe ;  but  this  practice  being  supposed  to  be 
detrimentaJ,  has  been  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.' 
Selby  observeB  upon  this  that  the  same  diatrkt  at  the 
present  time  doei  mt  produce  perhaps  a  dot  en  bnoda  in  , 
the  year. 

Mr.  Waterton  has  pointed  oat  that  the  duck  and  the 
drake  are  clothed  in  die  nme  plumage  only  for  a  very 
short  time  in  the  nimmer.  Mr.  Selby  s  observations  on 
the  change  of  plnmi^  are  referred  to  under  the  account  of 
the  PintaiL 

The  trachea  of  the  mallard  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a 
labyrinth  much  larger  than  that  of  the  gadwall,  but  not 
unlike  it;  the  tube  does  not  dilfer  much  in  diameter 
throughout  its  len^.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  m  London  (Physiological  series,  gallery. 
No.  11 24),  are  the  termination  ofthe trachea,  inferior  larynx, 
bronchiEB,  and  lungs  of  a  drake.  {Anas  Boschas,  Linn.) 
.  Localitie$. — The  wild  duck  is  widely  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable ]^tion  of  the  globe.  Few  of  the  template  and 
arctic  regions  are  without  it.  Temminck  places  its  habi- 
tation in  the  northern  countries,  and  obeerves  that  it  is 
known  as  a  bird  of  passage  nearly  throughout  Europe, 
haunting  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes.  C.  L.  Bonaparte 
(Specchio  (Jomparativo)  mentions  it  as  very  common  near 
Rome  in  winter.  For  its  American  range,  see  Qeographical 
distribution  above.  « 

Fhod.-~'Fishes,  fry  or  spawn,  slugs,  water  insects,  aquatic 
plants,  their  seeds,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  (Temminck) — 
insects,  worms,  slun,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  &o.  (Selby.) 

Propagation. — *ln  a  natural  state,*  says  Sejby,  *  wild 
ducks  always  pair,  though  in  a  state  of  domestitjation  they 
are  observed  to  be  polygamous.  The  pairing  takes  place 
towards  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
they  continue  associated  till  the  female  begins  to  sit,  when 
the  male  deserts  hee,  joinine  others  of  his  own  sex  similarly 
aituated ;  so  that  it  is  uanil  to  see  the  n  allards,  after  May, 
in  small  flocks  by  themselves.  About  this  time  slw  tb^ 


begin  to  tmdernu  the  changes  of  odour  tbtX  wsimilatA 
them  in  a  ^reat  d^ree  to  the  ftoiala,  and  whi^  is  mmned 
till  the  period  of  the  antunkual  w  genefsl  moult.  Hm  can 
of  the  young  thus  devolvett  entirdy  apon  tba  duck,  and  ia 
not  partaken  by  the  male^  as  Wilaou  and  others  appear  to 
think  ;  and  this  fact  I  have  had  frequent  opportumtiei  ^ 
verifying,  as  many  wild  ducks  anntudly  breed  upon  the 
ei^;es  of  our  Northumbrian  moore,  and  the  young  broods 
are  of  course  frequently  under  inspection  as  they  descend 
the  rivulets  to  the  lower  marshy  paits  of  the  country.  The 
nest  of  the  wild  duck  is  generally  made  in  some  dry  spot 
of  the  marshes,  and  not  rar  from  water,  to  which  Uie  can 
lead  her  progeny  as  soon  as  hatched.  It  is  compoeed  of 
withered  grass  and  other  dry  vegetable  matter,  and  usually 
concealed  from  view  by  a  thick  bush  or  some  very  rank 
herbage,  though  other  and  very  dissimilar  situations  are 
occasicoially  cluisen,  as  sewal  instances  have  been  recorded 
where  they  have  deposited  their  em  on  the  fork  of  a  large 
tree,  or  in  some  deserted  twt.  Such  an  instance  onoe 
oecurred  within  my  knowledge,  and  near  my  own  residence, 
where  a  wild  duck  laid  her  eggs  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow, 
at  least  thirty  foot  from  the  ground.  At  this  elevation  she 
hatched  her  young;  and  as  none  of  them  were  found  dead 
beneath  the  tree,  it  is  presumed  she  carried  them  safely  to 
the  ground  in  her  bill,  a  mode  of  conveyance  known  lo  be 
frequently  adopted  by  the  Eider  Duck.*  Monlaj^u  (Ortiilh. 
Diet.,  Suppl.)  says,  '  we  have  been  assured  by  a  person  of 
undoubted  veracity  that  a  half  domesticated  duck  muile 
a  nest  in  Rumford  Tower,  hatched  her  young,  and  brought 
them  down  in  safoiy  to  a  piece  of  water  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Others  have  been  known  to  breed  in  trees ;  and 
we  recollect  the  nost  of  this  bird  being  found  in  the  head  of 
an  old  pollard  willow,  impending  the  water,  from  whence  the 
youngmigfat  readily  dn^  unhurt  into  their  natural  element. 
Mr.  TnnstaU  mentiont  one.  at  Stchingham,  in  Sussex, 
which,  was  found  sitting  upon  nine  ens,  on  an  oak-tree, 
twanty-flve  feet  from  the  ground:  ancTthe  audurof  the 
'  Rural  Sports'  records  an  instance  of  one  taking  posseasion 
of  the  nost  of  a  hawk  in  a  large  oak.  To  these  we  can  add. 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  of  the  ttrieteet  venctty, 
that  out  of  a  Itrge  flock  of  half-domesticated  ducks,  one 
deposited  her  eggs  in  the  principal  fork  of  a  large  tree  near 
his  house.'  Ifggs,  ten  to  fourteen,  of  a  bluish-white ;  the 
female,  when  she  quits  the  nest  for  food,  covers  them  with 
down  and  other  substances. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  ua  to  detail  the  different  me- 
thods of  taking  the  wild  duck,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  of  Willughby,  Pennant,  and  Bewick, 
for  descriptions  of  the  decoy,  the  latter  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bonfellow ;  to  those  of  Wilson  and  others,  for  various  modes 
of  capture ;  and  to  Col.  Hawker's  well-known  book,  for  the 
modes  of  hut-snooting,  &&,  and  some  particulars  relating 
to  decoys. 

In  a  domesticated  state  it  is  most  widely  distributed.  All 
the  varieties  that  the  fancy  of  the  breeder  can  produce  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  various  poultry-yards.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  Aylesbury  and  other  breeds,  whore  sire  and  delicacy  of 
flesh  have  been  principally  considered,  we  find  penguin 
ducks  standing  nearly  erect,  hook-billed  ducks,  and  even  a 
variety  where  the  caprice  of  man  has  succeeded  in  nearly 
obliterating  the  webs  of  the  feet  and  curtailing  the  bill  til' 
it  has  lost  its  spatulate  shape  and  is  become  a  deformity, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  common  fowL 
Some  of  these  birds  have  been  shown  as  the  offspring  of  a 
cock  and  a  duck,  we  need  hardly  say,  without  the  sli^test 
foundation  for  the  monstrous  assertion.  Selby  obflores, 
that  in  the  domesticated  varieties  the  peculiar  srpecifle  dis- 
tinction of  the  curled  foathers  of  the  tail  il  stm  retained. 
In  China  and  the  other  cotmtries  of  the  Bast,  numbers  of 
ducks  are  hatched  by  wtifloial  means. 

Hybrids. 

Latham  states  that  the  male  Muscovy  duck  and  common 
duck  will  breed  together.  The  young  hear  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  common  duok  than  to  the  Muscovy  duck. 

In  '  Fauna  Boreali  Americana*  Mr.  Swakism  |daees  tho 
genera  Mareca  and  Dendronessa  in  his  sub-fkmily  Atiatime 
Moreca.  (Stephens.) 

Selby  says  that  the  wigeons  are  distinguished  ftom  the 
teals  by  a  much  shorter  and  less  cylindrical  bill ;  and  from 
the  duck^  by  that  member  becoming  more  eontnurted  and 
narrow,  instead  {^widening  towardritstip. lamiiuB 
of  the  bill  are  also  broadacairdii^^idwJlptfM^ 
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la  form  nearer  to  tbose  of  the  Bub-familjr  Anserina.  These 
birds,  he  adits,  also  v&rj  in  their  habits,  for  instead  of 
searching  and  sifting  the  mud  vith  their  bills  for  insects, 
seeds,  upon  vhicb  food  most  of  the  other  genera  live, 
thejr  subsist  principally  on  grasses  and  vegetable  diet,  which 
they  pluck  in  the  same  manner  as  geese.  Their  flight  is 
strong  and  swift,  and  they  have  a  pectdiar  shrill  whistling 
call  uote.  In  the  shape  of  the  tracheal  labyrinth  they  re- 
semble the  Pintail  more  than  any  other  species :  the  middle 
feathers  the  tdl  are  also  aeut^  and  considerably  longer 
than  the  rest 


Example,  Mareea  Amerieana  (Stephens).  Ameriam  Wi- 
gem.  This  is  the  ilnoff-dlffieneafMi  of  Gmelin  Mid  of  Sabine, 
m  Franklin's  Journal,  and  Athe^mow-vrnthep  of  the 
Cree  Indians. 

Description  of  anwito  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May, 
1 827  (Richardson).  Colour.— A.  white  band  from  the  forehead 
to  the  nape,  bounded  behind  the  eye  by  a  broad  dark-green 
patch,  which  ends  in  the  nuchal  crest  tipper  part  and  sides 
of  the  breast  brownish-red,  glossed  with  gw.  Base  of  the 
neck  above,  interscapulars,  scapulars,  and  flanks,  minutely 
undulated  with  brownish-red  and  black;  hind  part  of  the 
back  undulated  in  a  similar  manner  with  clove-brown  and 
while,  the  latter  colour  perailing  on  the  tail-coverts. 
Lesser  wing-coverts,  primaries,  and  tail,  clove-brown ;  inter- 
mediate and  greater  coverts,  aides  of  tfie  rump,  breast,  and 
bellv,  pure  white.  Speculum,  TelTe^black  below,  duck- 
green  above,  boundfd  superiorly  with  hhck  and  posteriorly 
with  white.  Exterior  webs  of  the  tert»rie^  and  lateral  and 
inferior  tail-coverts,  greenish-black,  the  first  bordered  with 
white.   Bilh  bluish-grey,  bordered  and  tipped  with  blaek. 
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an  inch  shorter  than  the  acutely-pointed  tail,  wtaoh  conaiits 
of  fourteen  feathers.    Total  length,  23  inches. 

The  femaie  has  the  upper  plumage  dark  liver-brown, 
edged  and  remotely  barred  with  pale-brown  and  white. 
The  intermediate  wing-eoverts  are  merely  edged  with  white, 
and  there  is  no  green  on  the  head.  Tail,  i^borter  and  not 
BO  tapering.  Total  length  about  two  fawhaa  leas  than  the 
male. 

LocaUtiea,  Propof^ont  HaUti,  ^tb— WHaon  mf*  Hut 
it  is  very  common  m  winter  along  Ibe  whole  coast  flrom 
Florida  to  Rhode  Island ;  but  most  abundant  in  Caroling 
where  it  A«quents  the  rice  plantations.  In  Martinioo  great 
flocks  take  short  flights  from  one  lioe-fleld  to  another 
during  the  niiny  season,  and  are  mudi  complained  of  by 
the  planters.  They  are  said  to  bo  in  great  plenty  at  St. 
Dommgo  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  called  vingeon  or 
gingeon.  Are  said  sometimes  to  perch  on  trees.  Feed  in 
company  (but  little  in  the  day),  and  have  a  centinel  on  the 
watch.  Come  out  from  iheir  hiding-places  in  the  evenmg. 
Are  not  known  to  breed  in  any  nart  of  the  United  Slates. 
Are  common  in  the  winter  monttis  along  the  bavs  of  Egg 
Harbour  and  Cape  Hay,  and  also  those  of  the  Delaware. 
Ther  leave  their  places  m  April,  and  appear  ujion  the  coast 
of  Hudson's  Bay  in  May,  as  soon  as  toe  thaws  come  on, 
chiefly  in  pairs ;  lay  there  only  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  and 
feed  on  flies  and  worms  in  the  swamps ;  depart  in  flocks  in 
autumn.  (Wilson  here  quotes  Hutcluni.)  Wilson  flirther 
states,  that  the  wigeon  is  extremely  fond  of  the  tender 
roots  of  that  particular  species  of  aquatic  plant  on  which 
the  Canvass-back  duck,  so  abundant  in  Oiesapeak  Bay, 
feeds.  The  wigeon  is  its  constant  companion;  and  the 
wigeon,  which  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the 
Caiivass-back's  rising  with  the  morsel  for  which  the  latter 
bird  has  dived,  and  before  he  has  his  eyes  well  opened, 
snatches  it  and  makes  oE  On  this  account  the  Canvass- 
backs  and  wigeons,  or,  as  tbey  are  called  round  the  bay. 
Bald  PuUtt  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ewtention. 

DendroneHa  (SmuHon). 


F„rm.-  Bill  particularly  short,  bcins  not  so  long  as  the 
head,  aimed  with  lamina  resembling  those  of  the  mallard. 
Plum-'  se  of  die  mqw  somewhat  lengthened.    Wmgtt  above 
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Head  crested.  Bill  as  high  at  the  base  as  it  is  broad ; 
towards  the  tip  narrow  and  contracted.  Noetn'U  placed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bilL  Tertial  /eathera  orna- 
mented. Feet  as  in  Ana*.  IVpe  Demdtxmuaa  galerica- 
tafa,  CMneae  TmI.  Edwards.  pL.  108. 

Mr:  Swainson,  who  thus  diaracterizea  the  genus,  observes 
(■  Fauna  Boreali  Americana*)  tbat  *  this  is  obviously  the  raso- 
rial  type  of  the  AnaiimB.  The  D.  Sponta,  by  the  lattral 
advancMowit  of  the  bill  towards  the  eye,  is  a  more  ab- 
nrant  spedes,  and  sboiws  the  conneetim  of  the  grmip  to 
Somateria* 

Example.  Dendronetsa  Sponta  (Swainson),  the  Summer 
Duck.  This  is  the  IFood  Duck  of  Audubon,  Aruee-awmo 
of  the  Chinpeways,  Antu  Sponsa  of  Linnms. 

Description  of  a  male,  killed  at  Cumberland  House, 
lat.  64";  June,  1827.  Colour. — Head  above  and  space  be- 
tween the  eye  and  bill  glony  dark-green ;  cheeks  and  a 
large  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  purple,  with  blue 
flections;  pmdent  ooeipital  crest  of  grr-= — -*  — ^ 
purple,  marked  with  two  nnrfiilritii^il«)^*= 
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terminating  behind  the  eye.  the  other  extending  over  the 
eye  to  the  bill ;  sides  of  the  neck  purplish-red,  changing  on 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  breast  to  brown,  and 
there  spotted  with  white.  Scapulars,  wings,  and  tail  ex- 
hibiting a  play  of  duck-green,  purple,  blue,  and  velvet- 
block  colours ;  interscapulars,  posterior  part  of  the  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  blackish  green  and  purple ; 
several  of  the  lateral  coverts  reddish-orange ;  a  hair-like, 
splendent,  reddish-purple  tuft  on  each  side  of  the  rump ; 
the  under  coverts  brown.  Chin,  throat,  a  collar  round  the 
neck,  a  crescentio  bar  on  the  ears,  the  middle  of  the  breast, 
and  whole  of  the  abdomen,  white.  Flanks  yellowish-grey, 
finely  undulated  with  black ;  the  tips  of  the  long  feathers, 
and  also  those  on  the  ^boulder,  broadly  barred  with  white 
and  black.  Inner  wing-coverts  white,  barred  with  brown. 
Almost  all  the  coloured  plumage  shows  a  play  of  colours 
with  metallic  lustre.  Bill  red ;  a  space  belween  the  nostrils, 
its  tip,  margins,  and  lower  mandible,  black.  Legs  orange- 
coloured. 


Suinmer  Duck.    Deudraneisa  S)iuus>.  Mala 

Form. — Bill  shorter  tnan  the  head;  considerably  nar- 
rowed towards  the  tip,  like  that  of  the  Eider ;  its  height  at 
the  rictus  greater  than  its  width;  its  frontal  angles  pro- 
longed. Mandibles  strongly  toothed.  Unguis  strong, 
arched  or  hooked.  Nostrils  large,  pervious,  lateral.  Fore- 
head sloping.  Occipital  crest  long  and  pendent.  Wings 
shorter  than  the  tail,  which  consists  of  sixteen  wide  rounded 
feathers.    Total  length '21  inches. 

The  female  wants  the  fine  lines  on  the  flanks  and  the 
hair-like  tufts  on  the  sides  of  the  rump.  She  has  a  shorter 
crest ;  and  the  plumage  is  less  vivid,  especially  about  the 
head,  where  it  is  mostly  brown.  (Richardson.) 

Localities. — Audubon  states  that  this  species  ranges  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  saw  it 
in  all  parts,  from  Louisiana  to  the  confines  of  Maine,  and 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  as  far  inland  as  his 
travels  extended.  It  also  occurs  sparingly  during  the 
breeding  season  in  Nova  Scotia ;  but  farther  north  he  did 
not  observe  it  Everywhere  in  this  immense  tract  he  found 
it  an  almost  constant  resident ;  for  some  spend  the  winter 
even  in  Massachusetts,  and  far  up  the  warm  spring  waters 
of  brooks  on  the  Missouri.  It  confines  itself,  however,  en- 
tirely to  fresh  water,  preferring  at  all  times  the  secluded 
retreats  of  the  ponds,  bayous,  or  creeks,  that  occur  so  pro- 
fusely in  the  woods.  Well  acquainted  with  man,  they 
carefhlly  avoid  him,  unless  during  the  breeding  season, 
when,  if  a  convenient  spot  is  foundliy  themi,  they  will  even 
locate  themselves  about  the  miller's  dam. 

Habits,  <$-c. — Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert 
Audubon's  interesting  account  of  the  general  habits,  food, 
&c  of  the  Summer  Duok.  (See  Ormthologieat  Biography, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  52.  &c.)  " 

Chase. — See  the  same  work. 

/VcT-ttfo/ioR.— Oatesby  says  that  the  Summer  Ducks 
breed  in  Virginia  and  Quolina,  and  make  their  nests  in  the 
holes  of  tall  trees  (made  by  woodpeckers)  growing  in  water, 
pwtioulul;  on>t«M  tnn.  ■Whil*  tlwy       young  and 


unable  to  fly,  the  old  ones  carrv  them  on  their  backs  front 
their  nests  into  the  water  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
they  fix  with  their  bills  on  the  backs  of  me  old  ones,  which 
fly  away  with  them.'  Audubon's  evidence,  which  we  here 
give,  differs  from  that  of  Catesby  in  some  particulars.  *  The 
Wood  Duck  breeds  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  in  Massachusetts  a  mouth  later,  and  in  Nova 
Scutia  or  on  our  Nbrthem  Lakes  seldom  before  the  first 
days  of  June.  In  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  where  I  have 
hail  better  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits  in  this 
respect,  they  generally  pair  about  the  1st  of  March,  some- 
times a  fortnight  earlier.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  birdi 
to  form  a  nest  on  the  ground  or  on  the  branches  of  a  tree 
They  appear  at  all  times  to  prefer  the  hollow  broken  portiori 
of  some  large  branch,  the  hole  of  our  largest  woodpeckei 
(Picus  principalis),  or  the  deserted  retreat  of  the  fox 
squirrel ;  and  I  have  been  frequently  surprised  to  see  them 
go  in  and  out  of  a  hole  of  any  one  of  these,  when  their 
bodies  while  on  wing  seemed  to  be  nearly  half  as  lai^^;  again 
as  the  aperture  within  which  they  had  deposited  their  eggs. 
Once  only  I  found  a  nest  (with  ten  eggs)  in  the  fissure  of  a 
rock  on  the  Kentucky  River,  a  few  miles  below  Frankfort. 
Generally,  however,  the  holes  to  which  they  betake  them- 
selves- are  either  over  deep  swamps,  above  cane-brakes,  or 
broken  branches  of  high  sycamores,  seldom  more  than  40 
or  50  feet  from*  the  water.  They  are  much  attached  to 
their  breeding  places,  and  for  three  successive  years  I  found 
a  p&ir  near  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  with  eggs  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  in  the  abandoned  nest  of  an  ivory-billed 
woodpecker.  The  eggs,  which  are  from  six  to  fifteen,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  bird,  are  placed  on  dry  plants, 
feathers,  and  a  scanty  portion  of  down,  which  I  b«Iieve  is 
mostly  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  female.  They  are  per- 
fectly smooth,  nearly  elliptical,  of  a  light  colour  between  huff 
and  pale  green,  two  inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in 
diameter;  the  shell  is  about  equal  in  firmness  to  that  uf 
the  mallard's  egg,  and  quite  smooth.  No  sooner  has  the 
female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  shu  is  abandoned  by 
her  mate,  who  now  joins  others,  which  form  themselves  into 
ronsiderable  flocks,  and  thus  remain  apart  until  the  young 
are  able  to  fly,  when  old  and  young  of  both  se.xes  come  to- 
gether, and  so  remain  until  the  commencement  of  the  next 
breeding  season.  In  all  the  nests  which  I  have  examined, 
I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  a  quantity  of  feathers 
belonging  to  birds  of  other  sijecies,  even  those  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  and  particularly  of  the  wild  goose  and  wild 
turkey.  On  coming  upon  a  n&st  with  eggs  when  the  bird 
was  absent  in  search  of  food,  I  have  always  found  the  eggs 
covered  over  with  feathers  and  down,  although  quite  out  of 
sight  in  the  depth  of  a  woodpecker's  or  squirrel's  hole.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  nest  was  placed  in  the  broken 
branch  of  a  tree,  it  could  easily  be  observed  from  the  ground, 
on  account  of  the  feathers,  dead  sticks,  and  withered  grasses 
about  it.  If  the  nest  is  placed  immediately  over  the  water, 
the  young,  the  moment  they  are  hatched,  scramble  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  with  their  little  wings 
and  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  favourite  clement ; 
but  whenever  their  birth-place  is  at  some  distance  from  it, 
the  mother  carries  them  to  it  one  by  one  in  her  bdl,  holding 
them  so  as  not  to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  several 
occasions,  however,  when  the  hole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more 
yards  from  a  bayou  or  other  piece  of  water,  I  observed  that 
the  mother  suffered  the  young  to  tail  on  the  grasses  and 
dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  afterwards  led  them 
directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  next  pool  or  creek.' 

Dendronesaa  galericuiaia  and  D.  sponsa  breed  freely  in 
captivity.  Both  species  have  produced  several  broods  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
where  most  of  the  Analmeo  here  enumerated  may  be  seen. 
Our  limits  not  allowing  us  to  describe  more  than  one  species 
of  a  genus,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Edwards  and  others 
for  the  description  of  D.  galericuiaia,  which  he  will  find 
stuffed  in  most  of  oiu;  museums,  and,  generally,  alive  in  the 
gardens  at  the  Regent's  Park,  where  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tuni^  of  studying  the  oriental  and  occidental  forms  of  X>ra- 
dronetsa,  and  their  habits  in  a  half-domesticated  state. 

Hr.  Yarrell  (Zool.  Proc,  1830-31)  stated  to  the  society 
that  the  Summer  Duck,  D.  sponsa,  male  and  female,  bad 
been  shot  recently  near  Dorking. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Birda 
observed  in  the  Dukhun^  (Deccan),  enumeratas  the  follow- 
ing British  Anatittff  —Anas  strepera.  Linn.,  males  idtn- 
Uoalwith  tpooimeng  in^Sn^MuMum,  Oram  Ktt&t;  no 
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females  for  comparison ;  numerous  in  Dukhun ;  Rhyn- 
rha»vis  virescens,  Leach,  MSS.,  Amu  clypeata.  Linn. ; 
identical  with  British  specimens  of  the  common  Shoveler, 
but  differing  from  the  description  of  that  bird  in  Shaw; 
Mareca  Jishdaris.,  Steph.,  Anas  Penelope^  Linn.,  JVigeon, 
absolutely  identical  vith  specimens  from  Dcvonsliire ; 
Querqwdula  Circia,  Sleph. ;  Aruu  Cirda,  Linn.,  Gar- 
stiney,  identical  with  British  specimens ;  Querquedtda 
Crecca,  Aiias  Crecca,  Linn.,  Common  Teal,  identical  with 
male  and  female  British  specimens.    {Zool.  Proc.) 

Mr.  Keith  Abbott  (Zool.  Proc^  1834),  in  liis  'List  of 
Trebizond  Birds,'  eniunerates  Anas  Boschas,  Linn.,  the 
Mallard,  as  almost  universal ;  and  Anas  Querquedula, 
Linn.,  which  is  noted  as  inhabiting  India  as  well  as  Europe, 
and  as  common  in  the  Himalayan  range. 

Fossil  Anatinb. 

Dr.  Buckland  [BridgevxUer  Treatise)  mentions  and 
figures  the  duck  Ana«,  (the  figure  represents  the  common 
wild  duck),  among  the  land  manimiiers  and  birds  of  the 
third  period  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  he  observes  that 
many  of  the  genera  there  enumerated  occur  both  in  the 
sCfond,  third,  and  fourth  formations  of  the  tertiary  series, 
and  also  in  caverns,  fissures,  and  diluvium.  Thus,  among 
ihe  remains  found  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave  {Reliquice  Dilu- 
rianop),  he  enumerates  and  figures  the  rit;ht  coracoid 
proce!,s  of  the  scapula  of  a  small  species  of  duck  or  wigeon. 
L)r.  Buckland  also  observes  that  the  eggs  of  aquatic  birds 
have  been  presened  in  the  lacustrine  furmations  of  Cour- 
non,  in  Auvergne.  (See  Croizet  and  Jobcrt,  Recherchea 
rur  lex  Oss.  FofS.  du  Depart,  du  Puy  de  Dome,  4^.) 

For  the  rest  of  the  lamilies  or  subfamilies  of  Ihe  great 
L'cnus   Anas,   see    Fuliqulin^e,   Geese,  Merqaninx, 

DUCLOS,  CHARLES  PINEAU.  was  born  in  the 
>e3r  1 71)4,  at  Dinant,  in  Bretagne,  whence  hi'  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  prosecute  bis  studies.  He  soon  formed  a  connecliun 
viih  the  wits  of  the  age,  and  published  a  Romance  called 
'AcajoD  et  Zirphile.*  This  work  attained  only  moderate 
celebrity  ;  but  a  subsequent  romance,  entitled  'Confessions 
du  Comte  de  *'  *  *,'  was  more  successful.  His  reputation 
huwever  depends  on  a  collection  of  moral  essays,  published 
under  the  title  of  '  Considerations  sur  les  Mceurs  de  ce 
Si^cle,*  which  have  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  writers, 
and  which  Louis  XV.  characterized  as  '  the  work  of  an 
honest  man.*  In  1739  Duclos  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1747  into  the  Arad^mie 
Fraii^aise,  of  which  he  became  perpetual  secretary.  The 
citizens  of  bis  native  town,  to  testify  their  respect  for  him, 
roaile  him  their  mayor  in  1744,  but  he  continued  to  reside 
Lit  Paris,  where  he  died  in  177-2. 

The  rociances  of  Duclos,  though  less  indecent  than  the 
works  of  Crebillon  the  younger,  arc  sufficiently  indelicate 
to  offend  persons  of  refined  taste,  while  they  lack  the  bitter 
satire  and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  cbarac- 
toize  that  acute  though  obscene  author.  With  all  de- 
fervoce  to  the  opinions  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries. 
WA  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  *  Considerations*  is  but 
w  iodiffareat  performance.  They  are  a  lenes  of  essays  on 
P  C,  No.  554. 


the  opinions  which  regulate  society,  and  though  free  from 

the  misanthropic  ill-nature  which  appears  in  Rochefoucauld 
and  occasionally  in  La  Bruy^re,  they  are  deficient  in  the 
real  depth  which  those  uTiters  exhibit,  and  want  that  charm 
of  novelty  and  originality  which  is  necessary  to  make  mure 
moial  essays  palatable.  The  romances  and  essays  have 
been  collected  into  four  vols,,  8vo.,  under  the  title  of 
'  CEuvres  Morales  et  Galantes.'  Duclos  also  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Louis  XI.,  and  a  secret  history  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.,  which  have  acquired  some  reputation. 

DUCTILITY  is  the  property  of  bodies,  and  more  cape 
cially  of  the  metals,  which  admits  of  their  being  drawn  out 
in  length,  while  their  diameter  is  diminished  without  any 
actual  ftacture  or  separation  of  their  parts ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  upon  this  property  that  the  wire-drawing  of  meluls 
depends.  The  following  i^  nearly  the  order  of  ductility 
of  the  metals  which  possess  the  property  in  the  highest 
degree;  that  of  the  first-men  I  ioned  being  the  greatest' — 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel, 
palladium,  cadmium. 

Though  the  malleability  and  ductility  of  melals  are  con- 
nected, they  are  not  always  in  the  same  proportion  ;  iron, 
for  example,  though  extremely  ductile,  cannot  be  beaten 
into  very  thin  laminm  The  difference  between  ductility 
and  malleability  has  been  ascribed  to  the  figure  and  ar* 
rangement  of  their  particles;  the  malleable  metals  may  be 
conceived  to  consist  of  small  plates,  and  the  ductile  metals 
of  minute  fibres  placed  besidi.'  or  over  each  other ;  the  one 
slide  by  their  flat  surfaces,  the  other  lengthen  and  exert 
an  adhesion  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

According  to  Muscheiibroek,  a  workman  of  Augsburg 
drew  a  groin  of  gold  into  a  wire  iOt)  feet  long ;  its  diameter 
must  have  been  only  l-460Uth  of  an  inch.  In  the  Phi' 
losophical  Transactions  for  1813,  Dr.  Woollaston  has  de- 
scribed a  method  by  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
wire  only  l-3U,U00th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Of  a  silkworm's  thread  300  feet  weigh  one  grain;  the 
same  length  of  a  spider's  web  weighs  only  ]-35th  as  much, 
and  consequently  li),5UU  feet  weigh  only  a  giaiii. 

DUDLEY,  originally  written  DUDELEI,  a  market- 
town  and  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  tho  hundred  of 
Halfshire,  in  the  county  of  W(»n:ester  (though  locally  in 
the  hundred  of  Otllow,  in  Stafibrdshire),  26  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Worcester,  9  north-west  by  north  from 
Birmingham,  and  127  north-west  by  north  from  London. 

Dudley  owes  its  origin  to  Dodo,  a  Saxon  prince,  wha 
built  here  a  strong  castle,  situated  on  a  considerable  eml 
nence,  about  the  year  7(J0.  In  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  11.  it 
belonged  to  Gervasc  Pagunell,  and  was  demolished  by  (hat 
kmg  in  consequence  of  Gervase's  taking  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  son,  prince  Henry.  In  1644  llie  castle  was  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Colonel  Beaumont  against  the  parliament 
forces  for  three  weeks,  when  it  was  reUeved  by  a  parly  of 
the  royal  army  from  Worcester.  The  remains,  consisting 
of  a  gaieway,  the  keep,  part  of  the  tower,  the  offices,  &c., 
form  a  highly  interesting  ntiu. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  rums  of  an  an- 
tient  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  of  Ihe  older  of  Cluny, 
founded  by  Gerva^^c  Paganell.  A  mayor  and  other  ollicers 
are  annually  appointed  by  tho  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the 
lown  is  wi  I  bin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates. 
The  bouses  are  generally  neat  and  well-built,  and  ihe  streets 
clean  and  welf  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  An  extensive 
subscription  hbrary  was  established  in  18V5. 

The  principal  trade  of  Dudley  consists  in  the  smelting 
and  working  of  iron  ore,  with  which  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood abounds,  as  well  as  with  coal.  The  articles  manufa^** 
tured  are  various  iron  utensils,  nails,  and  gloss.  In  1831  the 
coal-mines  in  the  parish  employed  500  men;  570  were  em- 
ployed as  nailers,  and  a  lorge  number  in  the  iron-works 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone  in  the  neighbour 
hood.  A  tunnel,  one  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length 
and  thirteen  feet  high,  has  been  cut  through  the  bill  on 
which  the  costle  stands  for  conveying  the  limestone  under 
the  castle-hill  to  the  kilns.  Fairs  ore  held  on  the  81h  of  May 
and  2nd  of  October,  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  wool;  and  on 
the  dth  of  August  for  lambs.    Saturday  is  the  murket-day. 

The  population  consists  of  23,000  persons,  the  major  part 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing  nails,  and 
smelting  iron  ore.  Dudley  sencU  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  the  Reform  Act. 

The  living  is  a  vicamcre  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
There  are  two  chui-ches,  St  Thomas  and  St.  Edmund,  oadj^ 
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a  chapel  of  ewe,  recently  erected.  St.  ThomM  is  a  kand- 
loiiie  building  in  the  modern  style  of  English  architecture* 
with  a  lofty  spire.  There  are  places  of  vorsfaip  for  Metho- 
dists. Baptist^  Independents,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  tree  erammar^cfaool  vas  funded 
Thomas  Wattevood,  clothier,  of  Stafford,  and  MarkBysmor, 
stiUworker.  of  London,  and  endoved  with  land  by  queen 
£lizabetli,  the  annual  value  of  vrhich  is  now  above  300/. 
The  master  receives  200/.  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  averages  about  30  or  40.  A  charity-school  for 
clothing  and  educating  40  girls,  and  another  charity  for 
clothing  seven  poor  men  was  established  in  1819,  by  Mrs. 
Cartwright,  in  consequence  of  a  legacy  left  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Antrubus.  A  school  for  clothing  and 
educating  SO  boys  was  founded  1732,  and  endowed  with 
land  by  Robert,  Samuel,  and  Ann  Baylis.  About  200  boys 
are  educated  here,  exclusively  of  those  on  the  foundation. 
There  is  a  blue  school,  where  230  boys,  and  a  school  of 
industry,  where  220  girls  are  educated.  The  Unitarians 
have  also  a  school  for  girls. 

A  fossil  called  the  Dudlc^r  Lootut  is  fonnd  in  ^reat 
Quantities  and  varietjr  of  sizes  in  the  limestone  qoarries  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  species 
of  MonoculuB.  Nash,  in  his  '  History  of  Worcestershire,' 
mentions  one  four  inches  five-eighths  in  length,  and  three 
inches  three-fourths  in  width. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dudley  there  are  several  chalybeate 
springs,  as  well  as  a  spa  well,  held  in  high  estimation  for 
its  etticaey  in  cutaneous  disorders. 

DUEL,  a  hostile  meeting  between  two  persons  in  con- 
sequence of  an  affront  given  by  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
and  for.  the  purpose  (as  is  said)  of  gatisfaction  fVom  the 
pnson  affronting  to  the  person  affronted.  Such  is  a  general 
description  of  tne  duel,  as  now  existing  in  England  and 
other  European  nations,  and  in  America. 

Tlie  rise  of  the  present  duel,  or  practice  of  dueUing,  is  to 
he  referred  to  the  trial  by  b^tle  which  obtained  in  early 
ages,  jointly  with  the  single  combat  or  tournament  of  the 
age  of  chivalry,  which  again  most  probably  owed  its  own 
existence  to  the  early  trial  by  battle.  This  trial  hy  battle, 
or  duel  (as  it  was  also  called),  was  resorted  to,  in  accordance 
with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  time,  as  a  sure  meatu 
of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged 
with  a  crime,  or  of  adjudicating  a  disputed  right.  It  was  ' 
thought  tliat  God  took  care  to  superintend,  and  to  see  lhat,  | 
in  every  case,  innocence  was  vindicated  and  justice  obser^'ed. 
The  trial  hy  battle,  or  duel,  thus  viewed,  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  established  in 
three  cases;  viz.,  in  the  court-martial  or  court  of  chivalry, 
in  appeals  of  felony,  and  in  civil  cases  upon  issue  joined  in 
a  writ  of  right.  Once  eatabliabed  at  a  mode  of  trial,  the 
duel  WBs  retained  after  the  supustition  which  had  given 
rise  to  it  had  died  away,  and  was  resOTted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  wreaking  vengeanqp,  or  gaining  reputation  by  the  display 
of  courage.  Then  came  the  age  of  chivalry,  with  its  worship 
of  punctilio  and  personal  prowess,  its  tilts  and  tournaments ; 
ana  the  duel,  onginally  a  mode  of  trial  established  hy  law, 
became  in  time  (what  it  now  is)  a  practice  dependent  on 
certain  eouventiona]  rules  of  honour,  or  on  fashion. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  duel  in 
its  present  character.  This  duel  takes  place,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  consequence  of  an  affront.  I%«rder  then  to  \ 
have  a  complete  notion  of  the  present  practice  of  duelling,  we 
must  understand  what  an  affront  is,  and  the  best  way  of 
explaiuing  this  word  n^ront  is  the  way  of  enumeration ;  for 
were  we  to  oontent  ourselves  with  saying  that  an  affront  is 
anything  which  (in  the  common  phrase)  hurts  a  man's 
fee'linss,  or  again,  which  wounds  his  honour,  we  should 
only  be  using  words  which  themselves  require  to  be  ex- 
pluned  as  much  as  the  word  affront.  We  might  a»  well 
say  at  onee,  forgetting  that  it  is  our  object  to  explain  the 
grounds  or  reasons  of  a  duel,  that  an  afllront  is  anything 
which  is  at  any  time  the  ground  or  reason  of  a  duel ;  for  we 
should  give  as  much  and  as  correct  information  by  this  as  by 
either  of  the  preceding  explanations. 

An  affront  is  considered  to  be  given  when  one  man 
charges  or  insinuates  against  another  that  he  is  guilty  of 
a  lie,  of  dishonesty  in  pecuniary  transactions,  of  cowardice, 
of  hypocrisy,  of  being  actuated  by  one  motive  or  set  of  mo- 
tives when  he  professes  to  be  actuated  by  others;  when  {in 
the  common  |Hiraae.  which  it  sufficiently  vague  wad  com- 

Erehensive}*  ena  man  imputaa  motiveB  to  another;  when 
e  indulgu  in  wjcjftmmaaa  of  contempt  or  what  is  styled 


personal  and  virulent  abuse ;  and  also  when  one  man  im- 
pugns or  disparages,  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ways, 
the  character  of  some  relative  or  intimate  friend  of  another 
man.  An  insult  or  iquiy  to  a  female  relative  in  particular, 
or  to  a  female  companion,  such  as  a  partner  in  a  ball-room, 
is  alwa^  aeoonntra  a  great  affhmt.  Smnetimes  even  the 
simple  feet  of  success  in  an  amatory  aflkir  is  construed  by 
the  unsuccessful  rival  as  on  affront,  and  he  who  has  suc- 
ceeded is  called  upon  for.  satisfection.  Buch  are  the  prin- 
cipal affronts  wfaieb,  according  to  custom  at  feshion  or  (as 
it  is  also  called)  the  law  of  honour,  ara^  at  different  times, 
reasons  or  grounds  for  fighting  a  duet 

When  any  ood  of  these  alnraita  has  been  given  by  one 
man  to  another,  it  is  the  custom  or  fothion  for  this  last  to 
call  on  the  affronter  to  retract,  explain,  or  apologise  for  (as 
the  case  may  be)  that  which  oonstituted  the  affiant,  or  else 
(in  significant  phrase)  to  give  the  tisual  satisfection, — that 
satisfaction  (as  it  is  also  sometimes  circumloquized)  which 
one  gentleman  expects  from  another.  He  at  the  same  time 
usually  names  some  friend,  in  whose  keeping  (to  use  the 
feshionable  phrase)  he  plans  his  honour,  ud  to  whom  his 
afiVonter  is  to  address  any  communication.  This'  call  or 
challenge  having  reached  its  destination,  and  the  affronter 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  retract,  explain,  or  apologize, 
he  too  singles  out  a  friend  to  whom  he  likewise  entrusts  his 
honour ;  the  two  friends  or  seconds  (as  they  are  called) 
then  make  arrangements  fx  a  meeting  between  the  affronter 
and  the  person  affronted,  or  (vaiying  the  expression)  the 
challenger ;  they  fix  the  time  and  place,  and  get  ready  the 
weapons ;  the  meeting  takes  place  ;  the  word  Jlre  is  uttered, 
according  to  a  previous  agreement  between  the  seconds ; 
the  hostilities  commence,  and  they  proceed  until  one  of  the 
parties  either  fires  in  the  air,  or  is  killed  or  wounded,  or 
until  the  seconds  interfere  to  stop  them.  The  parties,  or 
rather  so  many  of  them  as  are  alive,  then  leave  the  ground, 
satisfied;  the  principals  (if  both  are  alive)  sometimes 
shaking  hands  with  one  another,  to  denote  either  the  return 
or  the  commencement  of  friendship.  Suofa  are  most  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  duel. 

It  is  professed  that  this  duel  takes  place  for  the  purpose 
of  aatt^actton.  The  affronter  professes  to  have  satisfied  the 
man  whom  he  has  affronted,  and  the  challenger  professes  tu 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  man  whom  he  has  cbaUcngod, 
after  they  have  fired,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  finng. 
pistols  at  one  another.  That  this  satisfection,  which  the 
one  professes  to  give  and  the  other  to  receive,  is  of  that  soit 
which  is  also  expressed  by  the  word  reparation,  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  Satii^faction  in  this  its  most  obvious 
:  sense,  or  reparation  for  an  injurj-,  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
injured  man  firing  at  his  injurcr,  and  (what  is  more)  being 
fired  at  in  return. 

The  satnfiution  fhrnished  by  a  duel  k  of  a  different 
sort,  and  of  a  sort  which,  were  it  distinctly  comprehended, 
wouli  at  once  show  the  absurdity  of  ^e  practice;  it 
is  a  Baf;sfiicttoit  occasioned  by  the  knowledge  that,  by 
standing  llro,  the  challenger  has  shown  his  courage,  au^ 
that  ihc  world  cannot  calf  him  coward.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  thcie  would  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction  on  this 
point,  previous  to  the  fighting  of  the  duel,  and  therefore  no 
reason  for  seeking  satisfaction  of  this  sort,  were  it  not  that 
the  practice  of  duelling  existed.  Were  nJen  not  in  the  ha- 
bit of  fighting  duels,  and  therefore  not  expected  to  expose 
themselves  to  fire  after  having  received  an  afiront,  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  calling  their  courage  into  question, 
and  therefore  no  necessity  for  satisfying  themselves  thattbc 
world  thinks  them  courageous.  llie  practice  of  duelling 
then  itself  causes  the  evil  which  it  it  called  in  to  remedy. — 
the  injury  for  whidi  it  is  required  to  administer  satisfection. 
Such  being  the  cas^  we  call  the  practice  absurd.  And  e%x^ry 
one  who  saw  this  would  immediately  see  its  absnrdi^.  But 
the  word  sati^uetion  is  conveniently  ambiguous.  When'one 
speaks  of  it,  or  hears  it  spoken  of,  one  thinks  of  that  satisfec- 
tion which  means  reparation  for  an  iigury,  and  which  is  not 
the  satisfaction  ftimished  by  the  do« and  it  is  fancied 
that  the  practice  has  some  reason  In  it.  Thus  are  men  the 
dupes  of  words. 

The  real  object  then  of  the  duel  is,  in  most  caaas,  to  satis^ 
the  person  who  provokes  it,  or  who  sends  thcchallenge,  that 
the  world  does  not  suspect  him  of  a  want  of  courage ;  and  it 
will  be  useftil  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  duel  frimishes 
this  sort  of  satisfection  as  well  to  the  man  who  gave  the 
afflnnt»  as  to  him  who  was  aflipnted.  Its.  abjpct  also,  in 
certain  cans,  ii  doubtieiti^t«i  ^Vi^HM^wjlfiukeo  of  the 
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man  tIm  baa  raceiTod  an  afihint  But  in  all  caiea  that  ob- 
ieot  which  is  professed,  or  which  ia  generally  understood  to 
be  pro&sMd,  of  satisf^tion  in  the  sense  of  reparation  for 
the  aftxmt,  ia  no  more  than  a  pretence. 

Though  the  practicQ  of  duelling,  however,  cannot  and  does 
not  aUbct  the  good  <tf  repairing  u  iiquiy,  it  may  wy  poa- 
sibly  effect  other  sorts  or  good.  It  is  a  i}uestion  then  worthy 
of  oonstderatioD,  whether  this  practice  u,  on  the  wh<^  pro- 
ductive of  good  or  of  evil  ?  If  it  b^  on  the  whole,  proauo- 
tive  of  evil,  another  question  arises,  how  is  it  to  be  got 
rid  jf? 

The  advantage  of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  generally  said 
to  consist  in  its  tendency  to  inorease  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment of  manners.  So  fhr  as  this  tendency  exists  or  ia  sup- 
posed to  exist,  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  operate,  is  obvioua  It  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
reason  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  giving  an  affront,  that  he 
will  be  subjected  in  consequence  to  the  fire  of  a  pistol. 

Now  it  ia  slear,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  affronts 
which  are  constituted  reasons  or  grounds  of  duels  by 
fashimi,  or  the  law  of  bonour,  or  (whwh  is  the  same  thing) 

Eublie  opinion,  are  so  constituted  because  they  are  judgwl 
y  public  opinion  deserving  of  disapprobation.  If  then  the 
praeiioe  of  duelling  did  not  exist,  publio  minion,  which  now 
constitutes 'these  efihints  grouniu  of  a  auel.  as  being  de- 
svring  of  disapprobation,  would  still  eondemn  them,  and, 
condemning  them,  provide  men  with  a  reason  to  abstain 
from  them.  Thus  there  would  atill  exist  a  reuon  19  ab- 
ittain,  in  all  oases  in  which  the  jmiotice  of  duelling  now  pro> 
vides  a  reason.  But,  in  the  second  plaoe,  the  praotioe  ot 
duelling  itself  depends  on  public  opinion  alone.  A  man 
fights  tucauae  public  opinion  judges  that  he  who,  in  certain 
cases,  refuses  to  challenge  or  to  accept  a  challenge  ia  de- 
SHving  of  disapprobation ;  he  flights  from  fear  of  public 
opinion.  If  he  abstain  from  giving  an  affront  on  account 
of  the  existenee  of  the  practice  of '  duelling,  it  is  because 
the  &ar  of  public  opinion  would  oblige  him  to. light;  he 
abstaina  then  from  ner  of  public  opinion.  Now  we  have 
seen  that  there  would  be  the  ftar  of  public  opinion  to  deter 
him  from  the  afflronta  which  now  lead  to  doels.  if  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling  did  not  exist  Thus  the  practice  of  dndling 
does  not  in  any  ease  provide  a  reason  to  abstain,  which 
pnbUe  opinion  would  not  provide  without  its  aid.  As  a 
means  than  of  increasing  courtesy  and  refinement  of  man- 
ners, the  practice  of  duelling  is  unnecessary ;  and  inasmuch 
as  its  tendency  to  polish  manners  is  the  only  advantage 
which  can,  wiUi  any  show  of  probability,  be  ascribed  to  it, 
there  will  be  no  good  effects  whatever  to  set  against  the  evil 
effects  which  we  now  proceed  to  enumerate.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  striking  the  balance  between  good  and  evil. 

First,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous,  inas- 
much aa  it  often  diminishes  the  motives  to  abstain  ftom  an 
affront.  We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  this  practice 
leads  public  opinion  to  employ  iuelf  ooneaming  the  courage 
of  the  two  ^^ersona,  who  (the  one  having  aifronted  and 
the  otfaw  having  been  aflVonted)  are  in  a  situation  in  which, 
according  10  custom  or  fhshion,  a  duel  bikes  place.  Public 
opinion  then  is  diverted  by  die  practice  of  duelling  from 
the  affront  to  the  extraneous  oonsideration  of  the  oourage 
of  the  two  {Hutiea.  It  censures  the  man  who  has  given  the 
affront  only  if  he  shrinks  from  a  duel ;  and  even  goes  so 
as  to  censure  the  man  who  has  received  the  affront  for  the 
same  reason.  Thus  in  a  case  where  a  man,  reckless  of  ex- 
posing his  life,  is  disposed  to  give  aflronts,  he  is  certain  that 
lie  can  avert  censure  for  an  affront  by  being  ready  to  fight 
a  duel ;  and  in  a  case  where  a  bold  or  reokless  man  is  dts- 
poiied  to  affront  one  who  ia  timid,  or  a  man  expert  with  the 
pistol  one  who  is  a  bad  shot,  he  can  reckon  on  the  man 
whom  he  affronts  refusing  to  f^bt,  and  on  censure  being  thus 
diverted  from  bimaelf  who  luu  given  an  lAront  to  him  who 
baa  ahown  want  of  coun^  It  ia  well  obserred  in  a  clever 
article  in  the  Westminster  Review :— '  It  is  difBeuU  to  con- 
ceive how  the  cbanwter  of  a  buUy,  in  all  its  shades  and 
dejnees,  vrould  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  any  one,  in  a 
country  where  the  law  is  too  strong  to  suffer  actual  assaults 
to  be  committed  with  impunity,  where  public  opinion  is 
-,^'(^-erful,  and  duelling  not  permitted ;  but  where  duelling 
a  in  full  vigour,  it  is  verv  easy  to  understand  that  the  bully 
may  not  only  enjoy  the  delight  of  vulgar  applause  but  the 
advant^es  of  real  power.'  (vol.  iv.,  p.  28.) 

Secondly,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous,  as 
'increasing'  the  amount  of  i^jur^  which  one  man  can  do  to 
anoUiOT  by  an  afflmit  Hun  h  not  only  the  ii^nry  to  his 


feelings  eocestoned  bv  the  affront,  but  also  tl\e  fear  excited 
by  the  dan^  to  which  the  existence  of  the  praatiee  of 
duelUog  subjects  him,  after  receiving  the  affront. 

Thirdly,  the  practue  of  duelling  affords  means  fi«  the 
gratifieation  of  vengeanoe;  and  thus  tends  to  hurt  the  cha- 
racters of  individu^  by  the  weouragamant  both  of  that 
feeling,  and  of  hypocrisy  in  thoaa  who,  ihirating  for  vm- 
geanoe,  and  daring  not  to  own  it,  pn^aaa  (in  the  wmmop 
ambiguous  phrase)  to  be  aeeking  for  aatisihction. 

Fourthly  (which  ia  the  moat  important  constdeiatia))^ 
there  are  the  evils  entailed  by  the  ueatlis  which  the  prae> 
tioe  of  duelling  brings  about,— ev)ls  eniailod  both  on  the 

f arsons  dying,  and  on  their  surviving  relatives  and  frieuda. 
t  is  an  evil  that  a  man  should  be  cut  off  from  lif^  *  un- 
houseled,  diaappointed.  unaneled.'  It  is  an  evi^  that  he 
ahould  be  taken  from  relativea  and  friends  to  whom  his  life 
is,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  a  source  of  happiness ; 
from  the  parents  who  have  centered  in  him  their  hopes, 
and  to  whom,  in  their  declining  years,  be  might  be  a 
comfort,  or  from  the  wife  and  childron  who  look  to  him  ibr 
support. 

Such  are  the  evil  elfeeta  of  the  praotiee  of  duelling ;  and 
there  being  no  list  ai  good  effeeta  to  set  against  thrao,  it 
follows  immediately  thai  the  tendency  of  the  practioe  is,  on 
the  whole,  evil.  There  ariaaa  thra  the  question,  hov  ia  it 
to  be  got  rid  of? 

A  mild  and  judicious  l^slattMi,  one  which  takea  into 
account,  and  does  not  set  itself  violently  against,  puUio 
ojanion,  may  do  much.  The  punishment  assigned  to  the 
crime  of  -duelling  should  (in  Mr.  Bentham'a  phrase)  be 
popular.  It  should  be  a  punishment  wlueh  does  not  tend 
to  excite  sympathy  for  the  criminal,  and  thus  deieat  its 
own  object ;  for  where  an  opinion  prevails  that  a  punish- 
ment is  too  severe,  or  where  (in  other  words)  a  punishment 
is  unpopular,  witnesses,  jurors,  judges  are  provided  by  the 
punishment  itself  with  motives  to  shield  the  criminal.  It 
is  olear  that  the  punishment  of  death,  which  the  law  of 
England  now  assigns,  is  not  popular;  and  it  is  clear  further 
that,  in  oonsequenoe  of  this,  it  ia  almoat  entirely  nugatory. 
Puhlio  opinioDi  vhich  ftvoura  duelling  seta  itself  agunat 
the  pnniihmsiit  of  death,  and  renders  legislation  vain. 

Were  a  men  who  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  due] 
compaUed  by  the  law  to  support,  or  assist  in  suj^rting, 
some  of  his  surviving  relatives,  this,  so  for  as  it  would  gft, 
would  be  a  punishment  popular  and  efficacious.  Publie 
opinion  would  then  infallibly  be  against  the  roan  who, 
having  incurred  the  penalty,  should  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 
And  such  a  punishment  aa  this  would  furthermore  be  supe- 
rior to  the  punishment  of  death,  as  being  susceptible  of 
graduation,  as  furnishing  reparation  to  a  portion  of  those 
who  have  been  most  injured,  and  as  pt-eaerving  the  offender, 
that  he  may  have  all  thoae  opportunities,  ]phich  bis  natural 
lifo  will  afford  him,  of  iinprortng  himself  and  of  benefiting 
otliers. 

A  mild  and  judicioiu  legblation  would  tend  to  guide  and 
improve  public  opinion;  whereas  such  a  l^ialation  as  the 
jw^nt  tends  only  to  confirm  it  in  its  evil  ways. 

And  as  legislation  may  and  should  assist  the  formation 
of  a  right  public  opinion,  so  is  it  possible  and  desirable 
to  operate  independently  on  public  opinion,  either  that 
the  absence  of  good  legislation  may,  as  for  aa  is  pos- 
sible, be  compensated  for,  or  that  the  good  legislation, 
when  present,  may  in  turn  be  assisted.  Now  this  operation 
on  public  opinion  must  be  brought  about  by  the  endeavours 
of  individuals.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to  oppose  this 
practice  to  the  utmost  extent  of  bis  power,  both  by  precept 
and  example;  or  (changing  the  phrase)  each  man  will 
effect  the  greateat  amount  iff  good  for  himself  and  for  his 
follow  men  by  adoptii^  this  course.  It  is  his  duty  to  ab- 
stain from  eballenging  when  he  has  received  an  affront, 
and  to  refuse  a  ohallenge  when  he  ia  considered  to  luve 
^ven  one,  making  public  in  both  oases,  so  for  as  hia  aitua- 
tion  allowB,  his  reasons  for  the  course  which-  he  takes,  and 
thus  producing  an  impression  against  the  piUotiee  as  widely 
as  he  can.  In  the  second  of  these  two  cases  he  must  either 
be  able  to  defond.  or  he  must  apologise  for,  that  which  was 
considered  an  affront.  If  he  can  defend  it,  or  show  that 
the  evil  to  the  person  insulted  was  overbalanoed  by  the 
good  accruing  to  others,  he  roAisea  rightly  to  be  fired  at  for 
having  boen  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  or,  if  unable  to  defend 
the  amvnt,  he  apolc^zes  for  it,  he  performs  a  manly  and  a 
rational  part  in  refusing  to  Are  at  a  man  whose  feelings  i» 
has  wuitonly  itnnted.  Digiiized  i  ''^IV 
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Hit  duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  public  men,  whose 
sphere  of  influence  is  lai^r,  and  whose  means  of  producing 
good  effects  by  example  are  therefore  greater,  than  those 
of  others.  A  public  man  who  should  at  all  times  refuse 
to  cballengB  or  to  accept  a  cfaaUeDeer  resting  bis  refusal  on 
the  grooM  of  the  evil  tendency  of  dueUii^,  not  of  the  in- 
fraction of  some  other  duty  which  an  accident  has  in  bis 
ease  connected  with  it  (as  the  violatian  of  an  oath),  and 
who  should  at  the  same  time  preserve  himself  flnm  sua- 
nieion  or  reproach  by  circumspection  in  speech,  by  a  manly 
defenoer  where  it  is  possible,  and,  where  it  is  not,  b^  a 
manly  apology,  would  be  a  mighty  aid  for  the  extirpation 
of  this  practice. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  objections  to  duelling  on 
religious  grounds,  it  being  never  denied,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  that  the  practice  ia  incompatible  with  the  profession 
of  Christianity. 

DUET  (Duetto,  Ital.  from  Duo),  a  musical  composition 
for  either  two  voices  or  two  instruments.  According  to  the 
Padre  Martini,  the  duo  is  a  vocal  composition  in  the  severe 
ecclesiastical  stvle,  without  any  kind  of  accompaniment; 
the  duetto,  or  diminutive  of  thto,  one  written  more  freely,  in 
a  lighter  manner,  and  admitting  aooompamment  The 
older  word  is  now,  howe\'er,  become  obsolete. 

DUFRESNE.   [Canoe,  Du.l 

DUGDALE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Dugdale,  Esq.,  of  Shustoke,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
where  1^  was  born  September  12th,  1605.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Arthur  Swynfen,  Esq.,  of  Staf- 
fordshire. He  was  in  part  educated  in  the  free-school  at 
Coventry,  and  subsequently  with  his  fother,  with  whom  he 
also  read  '  Littleton's  Tenures,'  some  other  law-books,  and 
history.  In  1622  he  married  Margery,  the  second  daughter 
of  John  Huntbach,  Esq.,  of  Seawall,  in  Staffordshire.  Upon 
his  father's  death  in  1624,  he  succeeded  to  a  small  estate  in 
Shustoke,  to  which  he  added  purchase  the  manor  of 
Blythe.  in  that  parish,  in  1825.  This  latter  estate  ia  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  deieendantB. 

Dugdale's  natural  inelination,  which  was  chiefly  the 
itudy  of  antiquities,  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminoit  antiquaries  of  his  day.  Sir  Symon  Archer,  of 
Tamwortb,  introduced  him  to  sir  Christopher  Hatton  and 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  by  whose  joint  interestwith  the  ear!  of 
Arundel,  then  Earl  Marshal,  he  was  created  a  pursuivant- 
at-arms  extraordinary,  by  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon,  in 
September,  1638.  Ailerwards  he  was  made  Rouge  Croix 
pursuivant  in  ordinary,  by  letters  patent  dated  March 
18th,  1639-40;  by  which  means,  having  lodging  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  and  convenient  opportunities,  he  made 
large  collections  from  the  Records  in  tne  Tower  of  London, 
as  well  as  from  other  places. 

In  1641,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hattm'a  encouragement, 
he  superintended  the  makmg  of  exact  drafts  of  all  the 
.  monuments  in  Westminster  Abb^,  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
'  and  in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of 
England;  particularly  those  at  Peterborough,  Ely,  Nor- 
vich,  Lincoln,  Newark>upoQ-Trent,  Beverley,  Southwark, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  York,  Selby,  Chester,  Lichfield,  Tam- 
^rtb,  Warwick,  &c.  The  drawings  were  made  by  one 
William  Sedgewick,  an  arms-painter,  then  a  servant  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton ;  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Dug- 
dale.  Both  were  deposited  in  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  s 
library,  that  the  memory  of  these  monuments  might  at  least 
be  preserved  ;  Uie  state  of  the  times  threatening  imminent 
destruction  to  the  originals. 

In  June,  1642,  the  Ling;  who  had  retired  to  York,  sum- 
moned Mr.  EKigd^e  to  attend  upon  him,  according  to  the 
du^  of  his  office.  Dugdale  accordingly  repaired  to  York, 
and  was  afterwards  commanded  to  attend  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  was  marching  into  Worcestershire  to  oppose 
the  forces  raised  by  lord  Brooke  for  the  service  of  the  Par- 
liament. He  attended  upon  the  king  at  the  battle  of  'S.de&- 
hill,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  continued  with  his 
Majesty  tfll  the  surrender  of  the  ^rrison  there  to  the  Par- 
liament, June  22nd,  1646.  He  was  created  M.A.  November 
Ist,  1642;  and  April  16tb,  1644,  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Chester-herald.  During  his  long  residence  at 
Oxford,  be  applied  himself  to  such  researches  in  the  Bod- 
.eian,  and  the  different  college  libraries,  as  he  thought 
might  conduce  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  *  Monasticon,' 
thai  dengned  by  Roger  Dodsvcarth  and  himself ;  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  antient  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  of 
which  he  afterwards  made  much  use  in  his '  Batons^.' 


After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  upon  Articles.  DugdalCk 
having  the  benefit  of  them,  and  having  compounded  iot  bia 
estate,  went  to  London ;  where  he  and  Dods\^(>^th  proceeded 
vigorously  in  completing  their  collections  from  the  Tower 
Records  and  Cottonian  library.  A  short  absence  from 
England  in  1648,  when  he  attended  lonl  land  lady  Hat1<Hi 
to  Paris,  enabled  him  to  improve  his  and  Dodsworth's  col- 
leetiona  with  notices  and  charters  relating  to  the  Alien 
Priories  of  England.  fVom  the  papers  of  Andrew  DuChesne. 
When  their  collections  were  r^dy,  the  booksellers,  declining 
to  venture  upon  so  large  and  hazardous  a  work,  Dodsworth 
and  Dugdale  printed  the  first  volume  at  their  own  char^, 
which  was  published  in  16dS,  in  folio,  under  the  tile  of '  Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum,'  adorned  with  the  views  of  abbeys, 
churches,  &c.  The  second  volume  was  published  in  folio, 
in  1661.  These  two  volumes  were  collected,  and  chiefly 
written  by  Dodsworth ;  but  Dugdale  took  great  pains  in 
methodizing  and  disposing  the  materials,  in  making  several 
indexes  to  them,  and  in  correcting  the  press.  DodsworUi  died 
in  August,  1654,  before  the  tenth  part  of  the  first  volume 
was  printed  off.  A  third  vtdume  'was  published  in 
1673. 

From  an  entey  in  hia  dury,  as  eerily  aa  1618,  Dugdale 
a|>pears  to  have  feared  tbat  a  translatun  of  the  *  Monas- 
ticon *  would  have  been  published  by  Mr.  King,  probably 
Gregory  King,  at  tbat  time  his  clerk.  That  such  a  one  w  as 
prepared,  as  far  as  the  first  volume  was  concerned,  is  evident, 
since  Dugdale  describes  it  as  *  erroneously  Englished  in  a 
multitude  of  places.'  The  translation,  howev»,  or  rather 
the  epitome,  which  was  subsequently  printed,  did  not 
appear  till  1692,  six  years  after  Sir  William  Dugdale's 
death.  The  dedication  to  William  Bromlev,  Esq.,  is  signed 
J.  W.  It  is  ascribed  to  James  Wright,  who,  in  1684,  pub- 
lished the  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Rut  - 
land.'  Another  epitome,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  was 
published  in  1718:  but  beliercd  to  have  been  by  Captain 
John  Stevens,  wh<^  in  1722  and  1723.  published  two  addi- 
tional volumes  to  the  '  Mmaaticon,'  which,  besides  an 
abundance  of  additional  inftmnation  in  Ei^lish,  contained 
a  very  large  collection  of  new  charters,  together  with  the 
History  of  the  Friaries,  to  which  no  place  had  been  as- 
signed in  the  volumes  published  by  Lhigihde.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Peck,  in  1736,  promised  a  fourth  volume  of  the  | 
*  Monasticon,'  which  was  never  completed.  His  collections 
for  it  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  improved  edition  of  the  'Monasticon*  was  undertaken 
in  1812  by  the  Rev.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  D.D.,  keeper  o( 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  who  soon  relinquished  liis 
task  to  two  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  called  in  as 
coadjutors,  John  Caley,  Esq..  of  the  Augmentation  Office, 
and  Henry  EUis,  Esq.,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  m  the  British 
Museum.  An  account  of  Mdi  religious  house,  in  English, 
was  prefixed  to  its  respective  series  of  lAtin  charters,  and 
many  new  materials  from  leiger-booka,  rolls,  and  other  do- 
cuments were  added,  including  all  tbat  iras  valuable  in 
Stevens's  volumes,  with  tlie  history  of  several  hundred  reli- 
gious foundations  which  were  untutown  to  Dugdale.  The 
chief  of  the  prints,  by  Hollar,  which  ornamented  the  original 
edition,  were  re-ennaved,  and  above  200  plates  of  churches 
and  monasteries  ^ded,  from  drawings  made  exclusively 
for  the  work.  Thu  new  edition  was  completed  in  1 830,  in 
six  volumes  folio,  the  last  volume  divided  into  three  parts. 

In  1656  Dugdale  published,  at  his  own  chai^,  'The 
Antiquities  of  Warwicksliire,  illustrated  from  Records, 
Leiger-books,  Manuscripts,  Ghartera,  Evidences,  Tombes, 
and  Armes,  beautified  with  Maps,  Prospects,  and  Fortrale- 
tures,'  fi^,  Lond. :  this  is  one  <u  the  very  best  of  our  county 
histories.  A  second  edition  was  publishiBd,  in  two  volumeV 
folio,  in  1730,  revised  and  augmented  by  WiUiMn  Thomas, 
D.D. ;  and  a  third  was  contemplated  a  few  years  ago,  and 
laige  preparations  made  for  it,  by  the  late  William  Hamper, 
Ei^q.,  of  Birmingham.  While  this  work  was  printin{;,  Dug- 
dale remained  in  London,  during  which  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  collectine  materials  for  another  work,  which 
he  published  in  1658, 'The  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
in  London,'  folio.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  enlarged,  j 
was  published  in  1716,  in  folio,  by  Edward  Maynard,  D.D.,  | 
rector  of  Boddington  in  Northamptonshire;  and  a  third, 
in  1818,  by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  The  plates  of  the  original 
editions,  both  of  the  Warwickshire  and  the  St  Paul's,  were 
by  Hollar.  To  the  two  last  editions  of  the  St  Paul's  a  lijh 
of  Dugdale  was  prefixed.  z^"  L/>  I 
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ChancsOor  Hyde's  reeommendation,  Dugdalewas  advanced 
to  the  office  of  Nonoy  Kiiig  of  Arms.  In  1662  he  pub- 
lished '  The  History  of  Imbanking  and  Drayning  of  divers 
Fenns  and  Marshes,  both  in  Foreign  Farts  and  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  of  the  Improvements  thereby,'  fol.  Lond. 
1662:  a  second  edition  of  which,  reused  and  corrected  by 
Chas.  Nalson  Cole,  Esq.,  appeared  in  fol.  Lend.  1772.  This 
work  was  written  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Gorges,  Sir 
John  Marsham,  and  others,  who  were  adventurers  in  drain- 
ing the  great  level  which  extends  itself  into  a  considerable 
j-jrt  of  tne  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northamp- 
ton, Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  [Bedford  Letel-]  About  the 
*>-ime  time  Dugdale  completed  the  second  volume  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman^s  '.  Councils,*  which  was  published  in  1664 
imder  the  title  of*  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitutiones 
in  Re  Ecclesiarum  Orbis  Britannici.  &C,,  ab  Inlroitu  Nor- 
nannorum,  a-D.  1066,  ad  Exutum  Papam,  a.d.  1531.  Ac- 
ces^erunt  etiam  alia  ad  Rem  Ecclesiasticam  spectantia,' 
fol.  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Lord  Clarendon,  who  were  the 
^reat  encouragers  of  this  labour,  likewise  emploved  Dug- 
dale  to  publish  the  second  part  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's 
'  Glossary.*  Having  revised  the  first  part,  which  had  been 
published  in  1626,  and  arranged  the  materials  of  the  second, 
both  were  printed  together  in  1 664  under  the  title  of  *  Glos- 
>anum  Archaioli^cum,  continens  Latino-barbara,  Pere- 
snna,  Obsoleta,  et  Notd  Significations  Vocabula.*  The 
•ccond  part,  disiested  by  Dugdale,  began  with  the  letter  M. 
rhere  was  another  edition  c^this  work  in  16S7. 

In  1666  he  published,  in  folio,  'Origines  Juridiciales ;  or. 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English  Laws,  Courts  of  Justice, 
Forms  of  Trial,  Punishment  in  Cases  Criminid,  Law 
Writers,'  &c.  &c.,  with  portraits  of  several  of  the  ju^es, 
md  some  other  plates.  A  second  edition  was  published^  in 
IR7I,  and  a  third  in  IGSO.  The  first  volume  of  'The 
Baronage  of  England'  appeared  in  1675,  and  the  second 
and  third  in  16  76,  folio.  Upon  this  work  he  had  spent  thirty 
vears  of  labour;  and  though  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  it 
arc  numerous,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  best  works  which 
exist  as  a  foundation  of  English  histo^.  [Baronaoe.] 

In  May,  1677,  Dugdalewas  created  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
and  the  day  after  received  from  his  Majesty  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  much  against  his%rill,on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  estate.  In  1681  he  publiahed  '  A  short  View  of 
the  late  Troubles  iu  Eiwland,  briefly  setting  forth  their 
Rise.  Growtli,  and  l^^cal  Conclusion,*  folio.  This  is  the 
least  valued  of  his  publications.  He  published  also,  at  the 
same  \ime,  *The  Antient  Usage  in  bearing  of  such  Ensigns 
of  Honour  as  are  commonly  called  Arms,*  Sec,  8vo.,  a  se- 
cond edition  of  which,  with  large  additions,  was  published  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  following ;  and  a  third  edition, 
editc<t  byT.  C.  Banks,  Esq.,  folio,  London,  ISll. 

The  last  work  which  Dugdale  published  was  *  A  per^t 
Co^y  of  all  Summons  of  the  Nobility  to  the  Great  Councils 
anrl  Parliaments  of  this  Realm,  from  the  49th  of  king  Henry 
HI.  until  these  present  times,*  folio,  London,  1685.  A  fto- 
siraile,  with  the  original  date  of  this  work,  was  printed  at 
Birmingham  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

This  industrious  man  died  at  Blythe  Hall,Tebruaiy  1 0th, 
1 G  96,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  in  consequence  of  a  cold ;  and 
Was  interred  at  Shustoke.  His  epitaph  in  Latin,  written 
by  himself  is  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  near  the  spot  of  his 
i'fiterment. 

An  account  of  Dugdale's  manuscript  collections  remaining 
.n  the  Asbmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendant,  the  late  Di^ale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq., 
at  Merevale  in  Warwickshire,  will  be  found  appended  to  his 
Life,  Diary,  arid  Correspondence,  edited  by  William  Ham- 
per. Esq.,  4to.,  London,  1827,  whence  the  principal  parti- 
culars of  the  present  Ufe  have  been  obtained.  (See  also  the 
life  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  the  History  St.  PauTs; 
and  Chalmers's  Bingr.  Diet.,  vol.  xil,  pp.  420-427.) 

DUGONG.  [Whales.] 

DUIKERBOK.  [Antelofb,  vol.  tL,  p.  61.  spedes  30.] 
DUISBURG,  a  circle  m  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
administrative  circle  of  Dosseldorf  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
about  252  square  miles  in  area,  and  containing  8  towns, 
1  market-town,  14  villages,  and  3  hamlets,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  76,500  inhabitants:  an  increase  of  17,150  since 
18]'.  The  Rhine  is  the  western  and  the  Lippe  the  north- 
em  boundary.  It  possesses  rich  coal-mines,  and  has 
l(lS.t!i50  acres  of  fine  arable  land,  and  27,720  of  meadows 
and  pastures:  grain,  tobacco,  rapeseod,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
^inioed,  &e.  are  raised. 


DUISBURG,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  Ruhr  and  jka< 
gerbach,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  whieh 
once  washed  its  walls ;  in  51^  26'  N.  lat,  and  6°  46'  E.  long. 
It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  Tuiaconi  or 
Teutones,  who  had  a  camp  on  this  spot:  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  was  denominated  the  Cestrum  Deusonis.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  decayed  towers  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  rampart  and  ditches  on  the  other,  and  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country.  The  number  of 
houses  is  about  700,  and  of  inhabitants  about  5S00:  in  1784 
the  number  of  the  one  was  682,  and  of  the  other  3531  •  the 
population  has  therefore  increased  about  1969  during  the 
last  fifty-two  years,  or  upwards  of  one  per  cent,  yearly  on 
the  ave^^.  Duisbui^  contains  a  gymnasium  founded  in 
1599,  an  orphan  asylum  and  hospiturendowed  almshouses, 
a  monastery  of  Minorites,  and  five  churches,  of  which  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  dates  ftom  the  year  1187,  and  that  of 
St.  Salvator,  on  the  tower  of  which  once  stood  an  observar 
lory,  from  1415;  two  of  them  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
others  Protestant  It  was  the  site  of  a  Protestant  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1655  and  abolished  in  1802.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures  in  the  town,  particularly  of  wool- 
len-cloth, cottons,  stockings,  hats,  woollen  coverlids,  veivet, 
soap,  starch,  and  leather ;  and  an  extensive  trafiHc  witn  the 
Westphalian  provinces  in  wine  and  colonial  produce,  grain, 
and  cattle.  In  the  ne^hbourhood  there  are  two  iron- works, 
where  large  quantities  of  cast-iron  are  made,  llie 
Duisburg  forest,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  iAnnal.  1  60), 
under  the  name  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgensis,  is  in  the 
vicinity. 

DUKE.  The  title  given  to  those  who  are  in  the  highest 
rank  of  nobility  in  England.  The  order  is  not  older  in 
England  than  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  Previously  to 
that  reign  those  whom  we  now  call  the  nobility  consisted  of 
the  barons,  a  few  of  whom  were  earls.  Neither  baron  nor 
earl  was  in  those  days,  as  now,  merely  a  title  of  honour ;  the 
barons  were  the  great  tenants  in  chief,  the  earls  imporkinl 
officers  in  the  community.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  England 
there  was  ever  any  office  or  particular  trust  united  with  the 
other  titles  of  nobility,  viscount,  marquis,  and  duke.  They 
seem  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  merely  honorary 
distinctions.  They  were  introduced  into  EngUiia  in  imita- 
tion of  our  neighbours  on  the  continent.  Abroad  however 
the  titles  of  duke  and  marquis  had  been  used  to  dnigtMte 
persons  who  held  no  smdl  political  power,  and  even  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  The  czar  was  duke  of  Russia  or  Mus- 
covy. There  were  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Burgundy,  and 
Aquitaine:  persons  with  whom  the  earls  of  this  country 
would  have  ranked,  had  they  been  able  to  maintain  as 
much  independence  on  the  sovereign  as  did  the  dukes  on 
the  continent  of  the  Germanic  or  the  Gallic  confederacy. 
An  important  otiicer  during  the  lower  empire  bad  the  title 
of  dux,  which  is  probab^  the  origin  of  the  modem  duke  or 
doge  in  every  country  of  Europe.  [Dooe.] 

The  first  pemon  created  a  duke  in  England  was  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince 
He  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  in  parliament,  in 
1335.  the  eleventh  y^r  of  king  Edward  IIL  In  1350, 
Henry,  the  king's  cousin,  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  when  he  died  in  1361,  his  daughter  and  heir  having 
married  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  son,  he  was  created  duke 
of  Lancaster,  his  elder  brother  Lionel  beii^  made  at  the 
same  time  duke  of  Clarence.  The  two  younger  sons  of 
king  Edward  IH.  were  not  admitted  to  this  high  digni^  in 
the  reign  of  their  father:  but  in  the  re^;;ii  of  Riohai^  II, 
their  nephew  Edmund  was  made  duke  of  Yoric,  and 
Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  dignity  was  thus  at  the  beginning  kept  within  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  by  blood  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  king,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  creation  of  the 
great  favourite  of  king  Richard  U„  Robert  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  duke  of  Ireland,  and  marquis  of  Dublin,  is  to  be 
ragarded  as  an  exception.  Whether,  properly  speaking,  an 
English  dignity  or  an  Irish,  it  had  but  a  short  enduranoek 
the  earl  being  so  created  in  1365  and  attainted  in  1388. 

The  persons  who  were  next  admitted  to  lAis  high  digni^ 
were  of  the  families  of  Holland  and  Mowbray.  The  former 
of  these  was  half-brother  to  king  Richard  11. ;  and  the  latter 
was  the  heir  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
de  Brotherton,  a  youn^r  son  of  king  Edward  I.,  which 
Margaret  was  created  duchess  of  Norfolk  in  1358.  This 
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fettUTH  and  lemponrjr  extinotiont.  Next  to  than,  not  to 
msDtioD  Botu  or  brothers  of  the  reu;Quig  Boverei^  the  titls 
wu  oonferred  on  one  of  the  Beauiorts,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  created  by  king  Henry  V.  duke 
of  Exeter.  John  Beaufort,  another  of  this  Amily,  mt  made 
duke  of  Somerset  by  king  Henry  VI. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  title  vaa  granted  more 
widely.  There  were  atone  time  ten  duchoBsea  in  his  court. 
The  ^milies  to  whom  the  dignity  was  granted  in  this  reign 
were  the  Slaffords,  Baauchamps,  and  De  la  Poles.  In  U70, 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  Oewge  Nevil  was  made 
duke  of  Bedford,  but  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  title,  and 
Jaspra-  Tudor  was  made  duke  of  Bedford  by  bii  nephew 
kine  Henry  VII.  in  the  year  of  his  accession. 

King  Henry  VIIL  created  only  two  dukes,  and  both  were 
persons  nearly  oonnecsted  with  himsdf;  one  being  his  own 
illeg;itimate  son,  whom  he  made  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  otiier  Ghortes  Brandon,  who  had  married  the  French 
queen,  his  sister,  and  who  was  made  by  him  duke  of  Suf- 
fblk.  King  Edward  VI.  created  three:  viz.,  his  uncle, 
Edward  Seymour,  the  Protector,  duke  of  Somerset  (from 
whom  the  present  duke  of  Somerset  derives  his  descent, 
and,  by  reversal  of  an  attainder,  his  dignity),  Henry  Grey, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  struggles  of  these  three  great  peers  proved  the  ruin  of 
all  and  the  extinction  of  their  dignities. 

Queen  Elizabeth  ibund  on  her  accession  only  one  duke, 
Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  attainder  or  failure  of 
male  issue  having;  extinguished  the  others.  He  was  an 
ambitious  nobleman,  and  aspiring  to  marry  the  queen  of 
Scotland.  Elizabeth  became  jealous  of  him :  he  was  oon- 
victod  of  treason,  beheaded,  and  his  dignity  extinguished 
in  1572;  and  ftom  that  time  there  was  no  duke  in  the 
En^ish  peerage  except  the  sons  of  king  James  I.,  till  1623, 
when  Ludovick  Stuart,  the  king's  near  relative,  was  made 
duke  of  Richmond,  which  honour  soon  expired.  In  1627 
Gieorge  Villiers  was  created  duke  of  Buckmzham,  and  he 
and  his  son  were  the  only  dukes  in  England  uU  the  civil 
wars,  when  another  of  the  Stuarts  was  made  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  king's  nephew,  best  known  by  the  name  of 
prince  Rupert,  duke  of  Catmberland. 

We  see  how  choice  this  dignity  was  regarded  down  to  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  In  the  first  year  after  his  return 
ftom  exile,  that  prince  restored  'the  Seymours  to  their  rank 
of  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  created  Monk,  the  great  instru- 
ment of  his  return,  duke  of  Albemarle.  In  1663  he  began 
to  introduce  his  illegitim&te  issue  into  the  peerage  under 
the  tiUe  of  duke,  his  son  James  being  made  in  Uiat  year 
duke  of  Monmouth.  In  1664  he  restored  to  the  Howards 
the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  186ft  created  a 
Cavendish,  who  had  held  a  high  military  command  in  the 
civil  war,  duke  of  Newcastle.   In  1682  he  created  the  m«r- 

3uis  of  Worcester  duke  of  Beaufort  As  for  the  rest  the 
ignity  was  granted  only  to  issue  of  the  king  or  to  their 
mothers.  The  only  duke  created  by  king  James  II.  was 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  his  natural  son. 

Of  the  fttmilies  now  existing,  beside  those  who  descend  of 
king  Charles  IL,  only  the  Howards,  the  Seymours,  and  the 
Somersets  date  their  dnkedoms  from  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Hie  existing  dukedoms  or^inally  given  by  Charles 
II.  to  his  sons  are  Grafton,  Rtehmond,  end  St.  Albans. 
Under  king  William  and  queen  Anne  sevmllhlnilies  which 
had  previously  enjoyed  the  title  of  earls  were  advanced  to 
dukedoms,  as  Paulet  duke  of  Bolton,  Tatbot  duke  of 
Shrewsbunr,  Osborne  duke  of  Leeds,  Russell  duke  of 
Bedford,  Cavendish  duke  of  Devonshire,  Holies  duke  of 
Newcastle,  Churchill  duke  of  Mariborough,  Sheffield 
duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  Manners  duke  of  Rutland, 
Montagu  duke  of  Montagu.  Douglas  duke  of  Dover,  Gray 
duke  of  Kent,  Hamilton  duke  of  Krandoa;  besides  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  and  Marshal  Schombei^,  who  was 
made  an  English  peer  as  duke  of  Schomberg.  This  great 
acceiision  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  dignity. 
King  Qeovg^  I.  followed  in  the  same  policy,  giving  us,  be- 
sides the  dukedoms  in  his  own  ftoiily,  Beriie  duke  of 
Aneaster,  Pierrepoint  duke  of  Kingston.  Pelham  duke  of 
Newcastle,  Bentinek  duke  of  Portland,  Whurtcm  duke  of 
Wharton,  Brydges  duke  of  Chandos,  Campbell  dnke  of 
Greenwica,  Montagu  duke  of  Manehestra',  Saekvilte  duke 
of  Dorset,  and  Egerton  duke  of  &idgewater.  George  11. 
adopted  a  different  policy:  he  created  no  duke  out  of  his 
own  fkmilv,  and  the  only  addidon  he  ean  be  said  to  have 
made  to  this  branch  or  the  paenjp  ms  bjr  enlarging  the 


limitation  of  the  Pelham  dukedom  of  Newcastle  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  Clintons,  by  Whom  the  dukedom  is  nov 
possmsed.  From  1720  to  1766  there  was  no  creation  of  aa 
English  duke  except  in  the  royal  house.  In  that  year  the 
representative  of  the  antient  house  of  Percy  was  made  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Montagu, 
which  had  become  extinct,  was  revived  in  the  BrudeueU. 
the  heirs.  The  same  forbearance  to  confer  this  dignity 
existed  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and  during 
the  reign  of  George  IV^  no  dukedom  being  created  out  of 
the  royal  house,  till  the  eminent  aer\-ices  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  markol  him  out  as  deserving  the  honour  of 
the  highest  rank  which  the  king  has  it  m  his  power  to 
confer.  His  dukedom  was  created  in  1S14,  fort^-seven 
yean  after  the  creation  of  a  duke  of  NtffUiumberland.  The 
marquis  of  Buckingham  was  advanced  to  the  toAlt  of  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  in  1822,  so  that  for  a  hundred 
years,  namely  from  1720  to  1822  cmly  four  fiunilies  were 
admitted  to  this  honour. 

During  the  reign  of  William  IV.  two  dukedoms  have 
been  created,  Gower  duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Vane  duke  ot 
Cleveland. 

The  whole  number  of  dukes  in  the  English  peerage  is  at 
pr^nt  twenty-one,  exclusive  of  the  blood  royaL  There 
are  seven  Scottish  dukes,  two  of  whom  are  also  English 
dukes.    The  only  Irl^h  duke  is  the  duke  of  Leiaster. 

All  the  dukes  of  England  have  been  created  by  letters 
patent  in  which  the  course  of  succession  has  been  plainly 
pointed  out.  Generally  the  limitation  is  to  the  male  heirs 
of  the  body. 

DUKER,  CHARLES  ANDREW,  a  distinguished 
soholar,  bom  at  Unna  in  La  Marck,  in  the  year  1670.  He 
studied  first  at  Hammon,  and  afterwards,  under  Perizonius, 
at  Franeker.  About  the  year  1 700  he  became  professor 
history  and  eloquence  at  Herborn,  in  Nassau,  which  he 
exchanged,  four  or  five  years  afierwards,  for  the  place  of 
under-master  in  the  school  at  the  Hague.  On  the  death 
of  Perizonius,  in  1716,  the  Greek  chair  in  the  university 
of  Leyden  became  vacant,  and  was  offered  to  Burmauo. 
who  accepted  it,  and  thereby  vacated  the  professorship  of 
history  and  eloquence  which  he  held  at  Utrecht, and  which 
was  divided  between  Duker  uid  Drakenborch,  Burmaun's 
pupil  and  friend.  In  1 734  Duxer  gave  up  his  professorship 
and  retired  to  the  country.  He  med  at  Meyderic  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1752.  Duker  is  best  known  by  his  edition 
of  Thucydides,  published  at  Amsterdam  1731  (fol.),  which 
was,  till  Bekker  s  appeared  in  1821,  by  fhr  the  best  edition 
of  that  author.  The  great  care  and  labour  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  this  work  made  Schroder  call  him  Varilectio- 
nariua  Tnueydideus  (Preqf.  ad  Senec.  D-ageediasJ.  Duker 
also  edited  r  lorus  in  1722,  and  contributed  to  the  edition 
of  Livy  published  by  his  colleague  Drakenborch,  to  the 
*  Ortgines  Babylonics  et  iBgyptiocse'  of  his  friend  Perizo- 
nius, and  to  other  works.  All  his  notes  are  sensible  and 
accurate ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  his  Thucydides 
in  particular  be  has  been  mther  capricious  in  choosing  pas- 
sages for  illustration,  and  has  omitted  explanations  iu  the 
very  places  where  they  were  most  necessary. 

DULCIMER,  a  very  antient  musical  instrument,  and  not 
yet  entuiaty  &llen  into  disuse.  There  reems  to  be  littlo 
doubt  of  ttiia  beiug  the  psaltery,  [naltenum,  or  nebel,  of  the 
Hebraws.  In  shape  it  was  sometimes  a  triangle,  sometimes 
a  trapezium,  as  appears  from  Luscinius,  Kircber,  and 
Blanchinus,  a  fact  overlooked  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
argues,  in  opposition  to  Kiroher,  tlmt  the  instrument  took 
different  names  according  to  its  difiereat  fwms.  The  Dul- 
cimer, as  now  used  by  street-musicians.  tiS  whom  it  is  con- 
fined, is  a  trapezium  in  shape,  has  many  strings,  two  to 
each  note,  and  is  struck  by  a  pair  of  sticks  with  wooden  or 
metallic  knobs.  The  tone  much  resembles  that  of  the  old 
spinnet,  and  iu  skilful  hands  the  instrument  is  of  rather  an 
agreeable  kind.  [Citols.] 

DULVERTON.  [Sombubtsqire.] 

DULWICH.   [Allkn;  Booeoeois.] 

DUMBARTON,  or  DUNBARTON,  the  chief  town  of 
Dumbartonshire,  in  Scotland,  is  on  antient  royal  burgli, 
and  was  in  very  early  times  the  head  town  of  the  earldom 
of  Lennox.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Levcn 
wiUi  the  Clyde,  about  14  miles  west-north-vrest  from  Glas- 
gow and  52  west  from  Edinburgh. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  Dumbarton  was  that  of 
Alexander  II,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
this  charter,  aa  well  as  th^j^jgigyitjy@iQi^|^nMcb% 
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was  oonflnued  bjr  James  VI.  in  1609,  and  ratified  by  Par- 
Uament  in  1612.  The  revenue  of  the  bui^h  is  about  1,030/ 
per  annum,  but  the  expenditure  genenilly  exceeds  that 
sum.  Two  burgb  oourts  are  held  weekly.  Dumbarton  is 
in  schedule  (E)  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  (2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
e.  6SX  ood  returns  one  member  to  Paxltament,  jointly  with 
Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port-Gla^w. 
The  population  in  1831  was  3623.  Tha*e  is  a  school, 
under  the  patrom^  of  the  magistrates,  superintended  by 
two  teBchers. 

The  easlle  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  up  in  two  points, 
and  inaccessible  on  every  side,  except  by  a  very  narrow 
passage,  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  or  rampart.  Within 
this  wall  is  the  guard-house,  with  lodgings  for  the  officers, 
and  from  hence  a  lanv  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  castle,  wnere  there  are  several  batteries 
mounted  with  cannon,  the  wall  being  continued  almost 
round  the  rock.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  high  gateway 
and  wall,  the  top  of  which  has  a  bridge  of  communica- 
tion &om  one  summit  of  the  rock  to  the  other.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  well  constantly  supplied  with  water. 
The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  water,  and  forms  a  highly  interesting  view 
from  the  Clyde,  whose  waters  wash  its  nase.  Considered  as 
the  key  to  the  Western  Islands,  this  eastle  was  always  a 
great  object  of  contention,  and  has  sustained  many  memo- 
rable  si^es.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by  some  invalids,  under 
the  command  of  a  governor  and  some  subaltern  officers. 
In  the  upper  part,  where  the  rock  divides,  convenient 
barracks  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  a  small  arsenal,  con- 
taining Wallace's  gigantic  sword  and  many  other  curio- 
sities. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE,  a  small  maritime  county  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  beween  55*"  53'  and  56*  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
3'''50'  and  4P  50'  of  W.  long.  It  consists  of  two  separate 
parts,  having  an  intervening  distance  of  six  miles  between 
their  nearest  approaching  points.  The  larger  and  western 
part  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Loch  Long,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  county  of  Arcyle ;  the  southern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  river  (Ayde,  the  eastern  by  tiie  county  of 
Stirling;  and  the  northern  by  Perthshire.  The  antient 
name  of  the  county  was  Lcvenach,  that  is,  connW  of  the 
Leven,  which  subsequently  became  Levenax,  and  finally 
Lennox.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to 
aoutb>eaat,  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  middle  about  15 
miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  Loch  Lomond  is  not 
wholly  included  within  the  county.  The  small  detached 
eastern  part  is  half  enclosed  by  Stirlingshire  on  the  north, 
and  by  Lanarkshire  on  the  south,  and  measures  12  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  4  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  whole  area  of  the  county  is  165,760  acres,  or  259 
square  miles,  of  which  19,840  acres  are  water.  In  the 
western  part  the  parishes  are  ten  in  number,  namelv, 
Dumbarton,  Cardross,  Roseneath,  which  is  a  peninsula 
fimned  by  Loch  Lmg  and  Oare  Loch,  Row,  Arroquhar, 
Lnss>  Bonhill,  Kibnaronoch,  and  West  and  East  Kilpatrick. 
The  eastern  part  is  composed  of  two  paiishes.  Kirkintilloch, 
and  Cumbernauld.  Two-thirds  of  the  snrfliee  consist  of 
mountains,  partially  presenting  woods,  mosses,  and  moors, 
and  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  most  remarkable  are 
Ben  Voiriich,  Arrochar.  Benequirach,  Luss,  Row,  and  Rose- 
neath ;  the  ru^ed  and  precipitous  summits  of  which  are 
frequently  covered  with  snow  and  clouds.  Ben  Voirhch,  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  is  3330  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  that  is,  abo^*e  100  feet  higher  than  the  adjacent 
Ben  Lomond.  There  are  many  highly  picturesque  situa- 
tions in  this  county.  The  contrast  of  stetile  mountains  and 
verdant  glens  is  very  striking  Loch  Lomond,  which  covers 
about  20,000  acres,  presents  the  richest  description  of  lake 
and  highland  scenery.  Its  longUi  is  22  miles ;  its  sur&ce 
is  studded  with  many  beantihil  little  islands,  and  its  flndy 
wooded  shores  are  adorned  with  el^nt  villas.  The 
climate  a  in  general  mild  and  very  moist.  Yet  the 
lateness  of  the  spring,  the  frequency  of  showers  and 
cloudy  weather  during  harvest,  with  blighting  moun- 
tain winds  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  early  cora- 
nencement  of  winter,  are  insuperable  disadvantages  to 
agriculture ;  but  for  pasturage,  and  especially  for  the  growth 
of  timber,  the  climate  is  remarkably  well  adapted ;  nor  is 
It  unfavourable  to  health  and  longevity.  The  natural 
oopae  woods  and  plantatioiu  eover  several  ttiousaad  acres, 


and  consist  of  oak,  ash,  yew,  holly,  mountam-ash,  bireb, 
hazel,  aspen,  alder,  crab,  thorn,  and  willow.  The  compa- 
rative extent  of  arable  land  is  very  small ;  it  is  chiefly  clay, 
and  lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  along 
the  Clyde.  The  prevalent  soils  are  clay,  gravel,  black  loam, 
and  a  small  portion  of  bog.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  catfle  are  chiefly  of  the  West  HigUand 
breed.  From  12.000  to  17,000  are  annnaUjr  sold  at  the 
market  on  Carman  Hoor.  Cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  have 
been  introduced  into  most  of  the  dairy  fkrms.  The  sheepare 
of  the  small  black-faced  mountain  breeds.  In  1811,  at  the 
time  of  the  agricultural  surv^,  ^e  number  was  28,000,  but 
the  general  improvements  in  farming  which  have  since  been 
made  in  the  county  have  greatly  increased  all  kinds  of  stock 
and  produce.  Property  is  in  few  hands,  and  farms  are  of  very 
various  extent,  but  chiefly  small.  The  ;a-incipal  mineral  pro- 
duction is  coal,  of  which  there  is  a  large  field,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  About  11,000  tons  are  dug  annually  at  Langfauld, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  oounty  (West  division). 
Pyrites  is  procured  in  small  quantities  at  the  same  plaoe. 
In  the  Eastern  division  of  -the  county  about  3000  tons  of 
ironstone  are  dug  and  conveyed  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth 
canal  to  the  gnnt  iron-fhundry  at  Canon.  Some  large 
quarries  of  limestone  are  worited,  and  of  white  and  red 
freestone.  There  are  several  slate  quarries  yielding  annu- 
ally about  80,000  slates,  of  which  the  greater  portion  is 
taken  to  Gla^ow.  along  the  rivers  Leven  and  Clyde,  sod 
the  Glasgow  canal. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Leven  are  ntimerous  and  very  ex- 
tensive works  fbr  cotton-printing,  and  bleacbing-flelds: 
the  pureness  of  the  Leven  water  being  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  process.  This  stream,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice,  runs  rapidly  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  is 
navigable  for  lighters.  The  value  of  salmon  annually  taken 
in  the  Clyde  and  Leven,  and  sent  chiefly  to  Olauow,  is 
stated  at  1000/.  Fifty  boats  are  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery,  which  produces  annually  about  4500/.  Some  large 
iron  works  are  estabUshed  at  Dalnotter ;.  there  are  also  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous  manu&etories  of  glass  and  paper. 
Dumbarton  is  the  chief  town,  and  the  principal  road  is  from 
thence  to  Glu^w.  The  valued  rental  of  the  ootm^is 
33,92S/.  Scotch.  The  population  in  IB3I  was  33,211.  The 
county  sends  one  representative  to  parliament  {Agricul' 
iurtU  SurMy,  by  Whyte  and  Mac&rlan,  1611;  Mao  Cul- 
loch's  StatistiCi  of  the  British  Empire,  1837,  fcc.) 

DUMBNESS.   [Dkaf  AND  Dumb.] 

DUMFRIES,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and 
the  seat  of  a  presbytery  and  synod,  is  beautifully  situated 
upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Nith, 
about  nine  miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  vessels  of  120 
tons'  burden  can  approach  the  town.  Two  bridges  cross  the 
river ;  one  on  a  very  antient  structure,  suppMed  to  have 
been  begun  by  Devorgilla  Douglas,  mother  of  JohnBaliol, 
king  of  Scotland ;  the  other  was  bnilt  in  1 795.  The  town  is 
34  miles  from  Canisle,  79  firom  Gla^ow,  and  7 1  from  EdiOr 
burgh.  The  principal  street  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  60  feet  in  breadth. 
Many  of  the  other  streets  communicate  with  it  at  right 
angles.  The  public  buildings  and  hotuea  are  chiefly  of  red 
freestone,  and  have  a  handsome  appearance.  The  streets 
and  shops  are  well  lighted  by  gas.  There  are  two  parish 
churches,  and  eight  chapels  for  dissenters.  ITie  ministers 
of  the  two  churches  have  each  a  stipend  of  about  300/.  a 
year.  The  stipends  of  the  dissenting  ministers  amount  to 
from  about  100/.  to  ISO/,  each:  1000  families  attend  the 
two  established  churches,  and  about  700  the  dissenting 
place;*  of  worship.  Neither  the  churches  nor  chapels  hare 
any  free  sittings.  A  third  church  is  about  to  be  erected. 
St.  Michael's  diurch-j'ard  contains  a  great  number  of  in- 
teresting monuments ;  among  which  n  an  elennt  mau- 
soleum, erected  by  subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Burns,  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath. 
A  handsome  piece  of  marble  sculpture,  executed  by  Tume- 
retli,  representing  the  genius  of  Scotland  finding  the  poet 
at  the  plough,  and  throwing  her  inspiring  mantle  over  him, 
adorns  the  monument. 

In  the  middle  of  High  Street  is  Mid  Steenle,  where  the 
meettM;s  of  the  town-council  are  held ;  ara  opposite  to  it 
is  the  Kades'  Hall,  Ibr  the  vm^^^^  <e50*?JgW^ 
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trad  aft.  Zo  1706  a  town-house  was  built.  In  1807  a  county 
gaol  and  court-house  were  erected,  the  latter  of  which  is 
now  converted  into  a  bridewell.  The  present  court-house 
ta  an  el^;ant  and  commodious  building,  having  a  commu- 
nication with  the  prison  by  a  vaulted  passage  under  the 
street.  An  academy  stancU  in  a  large  and  spacious  area. 
The  theatre  and  assembly-rooms  are  neat  and  convenient 
buildings.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  town  is  an  infir- 
mary and  lunatic  asylum  for  this  and  the  neighbouring 
county,  founded  in  1787  :  the  annual  expenditure  is  about 
1200L ;  the  average  number  of  patients  about  30.  There  is 
also  an  hospital  for  t^d  persons  and  orphans,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. A  large  and  handsome  lunatic  asylum  is  now 
building  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Crichton,  of  Friar's 
Carse.  In  Queensberry  Square,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a  handsome  Doric  column  was  erected  in  1 780  to 
oommemorate  the  virtues  of  Charles  duke  of  Queensbeiry. 

The  prosperity  of  the  town  depends  very  much  on  the 
neighbouring  country,  there  being  no  extensive  manufac- 
tures. Hosiery,  tanning,  and  basket-making,  and  also  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  clogs,  and  shoes,  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  only  trade  of  importance  is  that 
of  pork,  of  which  many  thousand  carcases  are  sold  annually 
during  the  season.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  free- 
stone, grain,  potatoes,  and  live  stock,  particularly  sheep. 
The  imports  are  wood,  wine,  slate,  lime,  coals,  aud  iron. 
The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dumfries, 
including  the  creek  of  Annan,  amounts  to  about  84,  the 
total  burden  of  which  is  5783  tons.  About  16  or  18  of 
them  are  foreign  vessels,  chiefly  employed  in  hrmgii^ 
timber  fi'om  America.  The  others  are  coasters,  plying  to 
Liverpool  and  the  ports  of  Cumberland.   A  steam-vessel 

Elies  weekly  between  this  port  and  Liverpool.  A  market  is 
eld  weekly  on  Wednesday.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  three  baillies,  dean  and  treasurer,  1 2  councillors, 
and  seven  deacons  of  trades,  in  all  25.  The  revenue  of  the 
town  is  about  2l>0U/.  annually. 

Dumfries  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  unites  with  Annan,  Loch- 
maben,  Sanquhar,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  Besides  the  quarter-sessions,  the  circuit 
courts  for  the  southern  districts  of  Scot  and  are  held  here 
twice  a  year.  The  population  of  the  bt^gh  and  parish  in 
1821  was  11,152;  and  in  the  census  of  1831  there  was  an 
increase  of  554.  Since  then  the  population  is  supposed  to 
have  decreased.  The  spasmodic  clu^ra  was  very  iktal  here 
in  1832:  837  cases  were  officially  reported,  and  these 
422  died.  Maxwelltown,  which  is  situated  <hi  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  form  a  part 
of  Dumfries:  together  they  contain  about  13,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  of  Dumfries 
is  2599,  of  which  248  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  1170  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft.  The 
number  of  electors  for  the  burgh  in  1831  was  4G8.  The 
poor  are  relieved  on  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chalmers.  The  funds  are  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution, and  not  by  assessment.  Visitors  make  advances  to 
the  poor,  and  meet  once  a  week  to  receive  back  their  ad- 
vances from  the  treasurer  and  to  deliberate  as  to  applicants. 
In  this  way  about  1500/.  is  expended  annually,  ^e  name 
of  Dumfries,  it  is  suptiosed,  was  derived  f^m  the  Gaelic 
Words  dun,  a  fortified  hill,  and  preat,  shrubs  or  brushwood. 
Although  it  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  there  is  no  au- 
thentic record  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  b^inning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  a  monastery  was  erected  for 
Franciscan  friars.  In  this  monastery  the  Comyns  were 
slain  by  Bruce,  aided  by  Roger  Kirkpatrick  and  James 
Lindsay,  in  1305.  For  the  couvenienee  of  this  religious 
house,  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches  was  erected  across  the 
Nilh:  of  these  only  seven  now  remain.  A  strong  castle  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  here  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
which  there  is  now  not  a  vestige.  Like  most  other  town^, 
it  was  entered  and  guarded  by  four  ports,  independent  of 
inferior  gates.  Some  of  these  were  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  portcullis,  surmounted  wi^  a  tower.  Dumfries  was 
twice  burnt  by  the  English ;  once  in  ^e  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  cmtury,  and  again  in  1536.  Queen  Mary  and 
her  privy  council  came  here  to  rati^  a  peace  with  England 
in  1563.  About  two  years  afterward,  some  disaffected 
noblemen  raised  a  foroe^  against  which  Mary  advanced  an 
army  of  18,000  men.  These  nobles  fled  to  Enghuod,  and 
the  castle  som  lurrmdeted. 
InU70  tba  town  WM  taken  and  nnsacked  by  the  EngSiih 


under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Scrope.  James  VI.,  in 
passing  through  the  town  in  1617,  presented  the  trades  of 
the  burgh  with  a  small  silver  gun,  to  be  awarded  from  time 
to  time  to  the  best  marksman.  In  1706  the  articles  of 
union  were  burnt  at  the  market  cross  by  a  party  of  Camero- 
nians,  who  entered  the  town  for  this  purpose,  and  were 
joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1745  the  town  suf> 
fered  much  from  Prince  Charles's  army  on  its  return  from 
England.  The  view  up  the  Nith  is  vaiied  and  beautiful, 
and  the  town  has  in  its  vicinity  several  neat  villas  and 
venerable  buildings,  among  which  Terregles.  Dalswintou, 
Castle  Dykes,  Caerlaverock  Castle,  Lincluden  Abbey,  and 
Newabbey  deserve  particular  mention.  {Picture  qf  Dum- 
fries and  itt  Etwirotu,  by  John  M'Diormid,  Esq.;  The 
New  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland;  Commumcations 
from  Dumfries.) 

DUMFRIESSHIRE  is  a  southern  county  of  Scotland, 
lying  between  55°  2'  and  5S°  31'  N.  lat  and  between  2°  39* 
and  3°  53'  W.  long,  from  London.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  Cumberland,  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk, 
on  the  east  by  Roxburgh,  and  on  the  west  by  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Ayr.  Its  form  is  irregularly  ellipsoidal : 
the  greater  diameter,  from  Liddel  Mouut  to  Corsoncune 
Hill,  measures  about  50  miles;  the  lesser  diameter,  from 
the  Solway  to  Ldch  Craig,  about  32  miles.  The  circuit 
of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  ODstuaries  of  the  Niih, 
Lochar,  Annan,  and  Sark,  is  about  174  miles.  TImj 
superficial  area  measures  1263  square  miles,  or  808,32(> 
English  statute  acres.  The  county  was  formerly  divided 
into  three  districts,  viz.,  Annandale,  Eskdale,  and  Nitlis- 
dale,  each  comprehending  a  portion  of  territory  which  fell 
within  the  basins  of  the  three  rivers  after  which  they 
arc  named ;  Esk  on  the  east,  Nith  on  the  west,  and  Annan 
in  the  centre  of  the  county.  In  1631  the  population  va^ 
73,770.  Considerable  numbers  emigrate  to  America  and 
other  places. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. — ^The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  very  hregular.  About  half  of  it  is 
mountainous,  a  small  part  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  one-third 
midland,  consisting  of  low  hills,  ridges,  and  vales. 

Hartfell,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county,  is  3300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Lowther,  near  Leadhills,  3130  : 
Black  Larg,  bordering  on  Ayrshire,  2890;  Ettrick  Pen,  in 
Eskdale  Moor,  2220;  Queensberry  Hilt,  2140 ;  Cairn  Kin> 
now,  near  Dmmlanrig,  2180;  Wisp  Hill,  in  Ewes.  1836  : 
Holehouse  Hill,  1500;  Knockcraig,  1400;  Langholm  Hill. 
1200;  and  Burnswark.  740  feet. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lochmabeu  are  nine  lakes  or  loi.-h<i 
five  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  antient  roya^ 
castle  of  that  name  stands  upon  a  very  narrow  peninsula 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  castle-loch,  which  is  three 
miles  in  circumference.  Some  years  ago  a  canal  was  pro- 
jected between  this  lake  and  the  Solway  Kritb,  which,  if 
executed,  would  be  attended  with  incalculable  advaiitagcri 
to  the  whole  district  of  Aunandale.  It  is  asserted  ibat  six- 
teen different  kinds  of  fish  fit  for  the  table  are  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Lochmaben,  and  that  the  Vendaoe,  a  very  deliciou-^ 
fish,  which  in  appearance  bears  some  resemblance  to  thu 
herring^  is  peculiar  to  the  large  lake.  The  mountain  lake* 
called  Loch  Skerai,  situated  near  the  head  of  Moffat 
Water,  is  1300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  1' 
miles  in  circumference.  This  lake  feeds  the  well-known 
cascade  called  the  Gray  Mare's  Tail,  and  is  well  stocked 
with  delicate  trout  of  a  large  size.  There  are  several  other 
lochs  or  lakes  of  less  exteut. 

The  priucipal  rivers  in  the  county  are  the  Nith,  Annan, 
and  Esk.  The  Nilh  enters  the  county  fVom  Ayrshire,  and 
runs  in  a  south-east  direction,  in  a  very  winding  coursu 
above  41)  miles,  passing  Sanquhar,  Thomhill,  and  Dumfriei*. 
About  nine  miles  below  the  last-mentioned  place  it  fall- 
into  the  Solway  Frith.  The  surrounding  mountains  and 
ridges  approach  near  each  other  above  Drumlanrie  castle, 
and  also  near  Blackwood,  and  divide  the  vale  of  rhm 
into  three  portions,  which  have  been  naoted  the  vale  of  San- 
quhar, the  vale  of  Closebum,  and  the  vale  of  Dumfries. 
The  tributary  streams  that  join  the  Nith  are  the  Clouden. 
Scarr,  Shinnel,  Cample,  Carron,  Menocb,  Euchan,  Cra- 
wick,  and  Killoe.  Its  banks  are  almost  everywhere  beau- 
tified with  gentlemen's  seato  and  pleasure-grounds. 

The  Annan  takes  its  rise  near  the  sources  of  the  Clyde 
ud  Tmed,  among  the  mountaiiu-^teur  the  ionetsoD  of 
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Laoarkshire  and  Peeblesshire  with  this  coutity,  and  runs  a 
course  nearly  south  of  about  30  miles,  in  which  it  passes 
Uo&t,  Lochmaben,  and  Bridekirk.  It  enters  the  Solway  a 
little  beloT  the  royal  burgb  of  Annan,  the  second  town  in 
the  county.  The  tributary  streams  that  flow  into  the  Annan 
are  the  Mein,  Wamphray,  Evan,  Milk,  Dryfe,  Kinnel,  Ae, 
and  Moffat.  A  beautiiul  ridge  crosses  the  vale  of  this  river 
from  B^rkvood  by  Murraythvaite  to  Mount  Annan.  In 
the  bed  of  the  Kinnel  is  a  rock  called  WiUaoe's  Leap,  near 
which  place  Wallace  concealed  himself  after  the  batde 
Falkirk.  In  the  other  tributary  streams  are  several  cas- 
cades, veil  known  for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which 
surrounds  them. 

The  Esk  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, run^  in  a  southern  direction  above  30  miles  in 
the  county,  passes  Langholm  and  Canobie,  and  ibrms  near 
the  latter  place  for  one  mile  the  boundary  with  England ; 
after  which  it  enters  Cumberland,  and  turns  westward 
through  an  open  country  by  Longtown  into  the  Solway 
Frith.  This  river  receives  in  its  course  the  Liddel,  Tarras, 
Waucliope.  Ewes,  Meggot,  and  Black  Esk.  In  the  vale  of 
E^sk  is  some  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery,  especially 
between  Langholm  and  Longtown,  where  there  is  one  of 
ihe  most  beauUftil  coniage-uiiTes  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Kirtle  is  a  romantic  little  river  that  enters  the  Solway 
Fiitfa  a  little  distance  from  the  Sark,  which  is  a  border 
stream,  and  forms  the'boundary  between  Englandand  Scot- 
land for  some  distance  before  it  enters  the  Solway.  Both 
these  rivers  rise  from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Langholm,  and  pursue  a  southern  course  of  about  20  miles. 

The  I^char  is  a  moss  rivulet,  which  rises  in  Tinwald 
parish,  near  a  small  village  called  Jericho,  runs  about  13 
miles  in  a  very  serpentine  course,  and  discharges  itself 
rlircrt  into  the  'Solway,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  raou^  of 
Ihe  Nith. 

The  larger  rivers  contain  salmon,  herlings,  parr  or  samlet, 
and  sca-trout.  These,  and  also  flounders  ana  cod,  and  oc- 
casionally turbot,  soles,  and  herrings,  are  taken  in  the  Sol- 
way Frith.  A^ng  the  shore  considerable  quantities  of 
cockles  and  musseb  are  gathered  by  the  pow  people.  The 
smaller  rivers  contain  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels.  Fishing 
for  ulmon,  gilse,  and  sea-trout,  whiting  or  heriing,  com- 
mences in  the  Annan  and  Nith  on  the  10th  of  March, 
and  closes  on  the  25th  of  September,  both  of  which  times 
arc  generally  considered  a  month  too  eariy.  The  fisheries 
of  all  the  rivers  of  Dumfriesshire  are  much  iiHured  by 
stake-nets  in  the  Solway,  and  by  salmon  being  killed  in 
the  spawning  season. 

Game-bird^  of  various  kinds  are  very  plentiful,  particu- 
larly pheasants,  black  game,  grouse,  and  partrid^.  The 
n-oodrock.  curlew,  plover,  lapwin;^,  and  snipe  are  also  abun- 
itant.  Moor-fowl  and  ptarmigan  shooting  commences  Au- 
gust 12th;  heath-lbwl  Aueust  20tb;  both  terminate  De- 
t-cmber  10th.  l^irtridge-siiooting  commenoes  September 
I  at,  and  that  of  pheasants  October  1st ;  both  end  February 
1st  Hares  are  numerous  in  many  places,  nor  is  the  fbx  a 
stranger  to  the  count}' ;  but  neither  the  red  deer  nor  the 
rapetcailie,  both  of  which  were  met  with  at  one  time  in 
Dumfriesshire,  are  now  in  existence.  In  some  of  the 
mosses  are  found  the  remains  of  the  roe,  or  forest-deer, 
^'hich  formeriy  abounded  in  the  county ;  but  none  had 
b?en  seen  for  many  years  until  lately,  when  two  or  three 
were  discovered  at  RaehiUs,  and  having  been  protected, 
tbey  are  now  established  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  strayed  from  the  hills  of  Lanarkshire. 

Roads. — There  are  no  public  railroads  or  canals ;  but  the 
county  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction  with  turnpike 
and  other  roads.  The  Cariisle  and  Glasgow  turnpike  enters 
the  county  at  Sark  Brit^e,  passes  through  Gretna,  Dor- 
nock,  Annan,  Dumfries,  lliomhill,  and  Sanquhar.  An- 
other turnpike  to  Glasgow  passes  through  Gretna,  Ecele- 
fechan,  Lockerby,  Dinwoodie  Green,  and  Beattock  Bridge. 
A  line  of  road  leads  from  Carlisle  towards  Portpatrick  by 
Annan  and  Castle  Dou^as.  A  turnpike-road  extends  from 
the  town  of  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh  by  Moffat.  The  roads 
in  general  have  of  late  been  much  improved,  and  ere  kept  in 
excMlent  order.  Safe  and  easy  communications  have  been 
opened  through  several  parts  of  the  mountainous  districts. 
A  continuation  of  the  projected  railway  from  Manchester  to 
Lancaster  through  Cumberland  and  Ihimfriesshire  to  Glas- 
gow would  be  an  immense  advantage  and  accommodatioa 
to  die  populous  and  manu&ctnring  towns  as  well  as  to  the 
urinutaxal  diitriioti  cn  the  line, 
F.'C  No.  fl»5. 


Geological  Character. — The  southern  and  lower  port 
the  county  consists  of  reddish-coloured  sandstone,  which 
becomes  of  a  l^hter  colour  and  harder  finality  towards 
the  north.  This  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
red  marl  formation  of  Cumberland.  Proceeding  fitrther 
northward,  a  reddish-coloured  limestone,  succeeded  by  a 
coarse  white  sandstone  and  blue  limestone  appears,  and  after 
these  mandlestone  roek  and  primitive  mountains  oontaining 
metallic  ores.  Limestone  is  worked  in  each  of  the  three 
dales  of  the  county,  particularly  at  Kelhead  in  Annondal^ 
and  Oosehum  in  Nithsdale.  A  vny  rwnarkable  ai^peor- 
ence,  and  one  that  has  excited  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  amon^  geologists,  was  observed  in  a  sandstone 
quarry  in  the  parish  of  Lochmaben :  distinct  foot-mar ka  of 
animals  of  various  sizes  were  discovered,  some  of  them 
45  feet  below  the  suri^ce.  The  coal-field  in  the  west  of 
Cumberland  is  supposed  to  stretch  throu^  the  Solway 
Frith  towards  the  shores  of  Galloway  and  Dimifries,  and 
to  be  buried  at  a  great  depth  under  the  red  strata  of  the 
shores  and  valleys  of  Nithsdale  and  Annandale.  The  coal- 
metals  appear  forced  out  nearEcclefechan,  Kirtle-town,  and 
Canobie.  Several  unsuccessful  trials  by  boring  have  been 
made  in  the  low  country,  but  never  to  a  tatisAettoy  depth, 
and  cools  are  wrought  only  at  the  two  extmnitiBe  of  the 
oounty,  Sanquhar  and  GanoUe.  The  ftrmer  hes  probably 
no  oonnntion  with  the  ooils  of  Cumberland,  but  is  a  part 
of  the  Ayrshire  coal.  A  great  portion  of  the  eoun^  is 
supplied  with  coal  from  Cumberland,  and  ftmn  Lanark- 
shire and  Ayrshire.  The  old  red  sand-stone  appears  in  the 
bed  of  the  Annan,  near  Jardine-hall. 

At  Wanlockhead,  near  Leadhills,  are  extensive  lead- 
mines.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  47,420  tons  of  lead 
have  been  raised.  From  this  lead  silver  is  extracted  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  twelve  ounces  in  the  ton.  Some  pieces 
of  lead  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  parishes  of  Lang- 
holm, Johnstone,  Penpont,  and  St  Mungo,  but  no  mines 
ore  wrought  there.  Gold  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
mountsins  at  Wanloekfaead,  in  veins  itf  quarts,  or  washed 
down  into  tiie  sand  of  the  rivulets.  In  tbe  reign  of  queai 
Bliiabeth,  300  men  woe  employed  by  Sir  Bens  Bulmer, 
fbr  several  sunmen,  and  eoUeeted  gold  to  the  valoe  of 
1 00,000/.  Within  the  last  four  years  two  pieces  have  hem 
foimd  which  weighed  respectively  ninety  and  sixty  graina. 
The  largest  piece  ever  found  there  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  weighs  four  or  five  ounces.  An  antimony  mine,  dis- 
covered at  Glendinning  in  1760,  was  regularty  wrought  in 
1793.  The  ore  was  a  sulphuret,  which  yielded  about  50 
per  cent.  The  vein  seldom  exceeded  twenty  inches  in 
thickness,  and  contained  blende,  calcareous  spar,  and  quarts. 
Copper  ore  and  manganese  have  been  met  with  in  small 
quantities  ;  the  former  in  the  parish  of  Middlebie.  Iron- 
stone exists  in  some  places  in  spheroidal  maaaes,  and  in 
beds  and  bogs,  but  no  iron  is  worked  frmn  ores  in  the 
coim^.  Gynsum  oceurs  in  thin  veins,  llie  rocks  of 
many  of  the  nills  consist  of  greenstone  and  of  greywacke, 
and  greywacke  slate.  Floett-trap  is  found  on  the  summit 
of  some  of  the  mountains,  and  generally  m  tbe  shape  of 
mountain  caps.  Boulders  of  granite  and  sienite  are  found 
in  various  places,  the  latter  most  frequently  in  the  low  part 
of  the  county.  There  are  several  basaltic  or  whinstone 
rocks,  tbe  finest  of  which  are  met  with  in  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  of  Moffat  About  a  mile  from  the  last  men* 
tioned  place  is  a  celebrated  mineral  water  similar  to  the 
sulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  and  about  five  miles 
distant,  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  side  of  Hartfoll,  is  a  chaly* 
beate  spring.  There  are  also  mineral  waters  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood M  Lai^bolm,  Annan,  and  Lochmaben,  and  io 
some  other  parts  St  the  eoun^. 

CKinafo.— That  part  of  the  cmm^  which  o^Joids  the 
Solway  Frith  is  low  and  warm.  The  mountainous  district 
is  cold  and  bleak,  but  seldom  remains  long  covered  witb 
snow.  The  whole  is  supposed  to  be  moist,  and  in  general 
mild  and  salubrious.  In  summer  and  autumn  the  pre<  <iiU 
ing  winds  are  from  the  west  and  south,  and  in  the  wn. 
and  spring  from  the  east  and  north.  In  winter  the  cold  is 
sometimes  moderate,  at  other  times  severe.  The  spring  is 
generally  late.  In  summer  tiie  thermometer  often  stands 
above  70'  of  Fahrenheit,  and  has  been  observed  as  high  ae 
92°  in  the  shade.  About  45°  is  considered  the  average 
annuel  temperature.  The  most  dreadflil  snow  storm  on 
record  occurred  in  1794,  on  the  SAth  Janiu^;  upwards  of 
4000  sheep,  besides  a  number  of  Uaek/SStd^ arecB. de- 
stroyed b;  it.  Ai  mneh  of  thClgita^  imsfcead  WWW 
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•lielter,  the  idinute  vould  he  pertly  improved  by  draining 
•nd  planting.  Wood  is  mu(£  wanted  in  the  coun^,  par- 
ticularly on  the  higher  ridges,  both  for  use  and  ornament ; 
and  draining  voulq  be  4  most  important  improvement.  At 
»  moderate  expense  not  only  Lochar  Tnoss.  but  several 
other  extensive  trE^:ts  of  vet  and  mossy  ground  mifht  be 
drained  ^nd  converted  into  valuable  meadows  and  corn- 
fields. Thpre  are  fi  few  belfji  and  clumps  of  trees,  apd 
yopng  plantations  wbicb  we  UiriTing  veil,  bat  tl^ir  ej^tent 
V  very  limited. 

Jgricultive.— The  soil  in  the  lover  parw  of  tbe  county  is 
genefally  light  and  sandy.  Along  the  margins  of  the  great 
rivers  are  considerable  tracts  of  neb  alluviu  soil.  Between 
Tinwald  and  Tortborwald,  am}  from  the  Hook  to  Lockerby 
are  fine  fields  of  loam :  peat-mosg  (ffevails  on  many  of  the 
bills,  and  in  sonie  of  the  vales :  tbe  most  extenstva  moss  is 
that  of  Lochar,  near  Dumfries,  which  is  eleven  or  twelve 
miles  lon^  and  between  two  and  three  brood.  Clay  is 
found  extensively  as  a  sub-soil,  ai^  in  a  few  places  as  a  soil 
mixed  with  other  substancas.  In  Annandale  and  Nithsdale 
the  dry  soil  prevails.  On  many  of  the  hilU  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally wet  Many  of  the  estates  ve  fVeelwId,  and  are  held 
immediately  of  tbe  crown.  A  considerable  number  are 
hebl  of  a  subject  superior.  I<and8  of  bath  tenures  may  be 
laid  under  entail  for  an  imlimited  period,  and  in  favour  of 
b^irs  yet  unborn.  As  the  right  of  superiority  may  be  con- 
veyed witluut  property,  some  gentlemen  bold  superiorities 
w^  bftw  no  property  m  the  county.  Jn  H\b  vicinity  of  the 
r^tle  of  {ijonnuben  small  pjurcels  of  rich  and  fertile  land 
called  Four  Towns  are  held  by  &  TBry  antient  and  peculiar 
niode  of  kindly  tenure,  end  are  tnuuferred  simply  \>J  pos- 
session. Tbe  preprietors  pay  a  smell  fixed  sum  anntully  to 
tbeearlof  Uansfield.  FBU-oolding,vbwh  enables  the  owner 
to  ^ieoate  at  pleasure,  and  subjects  him  to  an  annual  pay- 
ment eaiial  ^d  sometimes  superior  to  rack-rent,  is  mostly 
confined  to  bpusas  and  sacdens.  Near,  the  royfd  burghs 
cortaio  traots  of  land  are  (leld  under  burgage  tenure.  The 
owners  of  these  pay  every  year  certain  stim  as  rent  or 
du^  tP  tbe  nw^trates  of  the  hur^is.  Tithes,  or  teinds,  as 
t^ay  are  oailed.  arc  very  light.  By  an  ttct  of  tbe  Scottisb 
parliament,  dated  1663,  a  filui  pari  of  the  rant  was  directed 
to  be  retiirnad  as  tbe  tithe,  and  fixed  as  a  roon^  payment ; 
tbe  valuatiaos  to  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  laod- 
Qwnorsr  In  eonseqoenoe  of  the  depreciatitm  of  n^ppey  and 
the  inerBese  1^  tbe  value  of  land,  tbe  tithes  are  considered 
efieew^ingly  qiedefate.  Tbe  rental  of  a  graat  portion  of 
l«pd  be*  been  ^Nn  than  donbtod  within  tbe  last  fiw^  yean. 
Though  ee*^  bndlords  ban  late^  made  oonM^Ue 
ildlie^PBs,  raiMiy  fsjms,  on  eooount  of  the  reduced  prioe  of 
jwefuoe^  are  over-rented,  and  ft>r  vast  of  capital  tbe  farmers 
are  unable  to  wake  itnproveqients.  I«ong  leases  of  small 
mirtioDs  of  lead  fi>r  building  are  very  common  in  villages. 
Farms  of  fMiable  land  are  generally  let  on  leases  of  15, 
19,  or  21  years.  On  sheep  &rms  tbe  ordinary  leases  are 
from  9  to  13  yea?a.  Various  fi>rms  of  leases  are  in  use. 
Some  landowners  bave  printed  conditions,  which  are  seldom 
read  or  attended  to  by  tpe  tenants,  e«c^t  so  far  as  regards 
the  rent  and  term  of  tbe  lease.  There  is  a  fcipd  of  rule 
that  not  more  than  one  ^^ird  paft  of  tbe  arable  land  shall 
be  under  white  crops,  yet  some  adt^t  tbe  four-field  and 
otben  the  six  -field  eoofse  o€  fauabapdry.  A  variety  of  crops 
are  bov  euUivated.  and  tbe  practiee  of  fiunnenwiw  respect 
to  rotation  is  vanous.  Some  very  judiciously  endeavour  to 
s^it  tbeir  rotation  and  course  of  management  to  the  dif- 
fiftrent  soils;  others,  by  altering  tbe  rotation  or  by  varying 
the  genera  or  species  of  the  crops,  adopt  a  double  rotation. 
The  following  is  a  Arequent  order  of  husbandry:  Ut  year, 
oats;  2nd,  potatoes  and  turnips,  the  latter  fed  ofi*  by  sheep; 
3rd,  vbeat  or  barley,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds ;  4th,  bay ; 
itbi  grass.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  crop,  both  for  home  ooosumpticm  and 
for  exportation.  Potatoes  are  muob  used  in  fattsmog  cattle 
and  pigs.  A  great  quantity  of  hams  and  bacon  of  tbe  very 
best  quality  are  cured  in  this  county,  and  sent  to  the 
livwpoel,  ijx^aa,  and  Navoastla  markets.  Tbe  very 
general  adoptioa  of  ibe  anltufs  of  tturnips  has  lately  been 
one  eif  tbe  greiMteBt  improvements  in  agriculture,  Bone 
manqre  is  used  vitb  advant^  uiipn  bigb  ground  of  diffl- 
enlt  aeoess.  Tbe  film  imdementa  in  use  are  very  similar  fo 
those  in  Cnraberlajad*  vita  the  eseeptitm  of  the  sickle,  tbe 
nse  pf  wfaicb  is  in  aeme  places  mutdi  laid  aside,  and  tbe 
w^tha  substituted  for  it  The  horses  in  ^eral  are  of  a 
wddte  UMk  md  MW  tba  zesult  of  mauv  eroisings  ofdiOMeat 
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been  lately  much  improved.  The  Oalloway  breed  of  cattio 
mostly  prevails,  except  for  the  dairy,  for  which  business  many 
mtelligent  farmers  pre&r  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  The 
tilieep  are  of  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced  breeds,  but  there 
are  not  many  pf  them  perfeoily  pure  and  unmixed-  liit- 
teriy  they  have  been  crossed  by  tbe  I,eicesters,  and  whers 
the  land  baa  been  grained*  which  is  usually  by  open  cuts, 
the  ofiiipring  are  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well,  and 
make  more  profitable  returns  to  the  fbnnet;  Tbe  native 
breed  of  dun-iaced  small  sheep  does  not  now  app^u- 
in  the  county.  A  great  number  of  pigs  are  kept  by 
the  formers  and  cottars,  and  bacon  may  he  considered  a 
stsfile  commodity  vi  the  county.  Orass  bods  are  generally 
entered  upon  at  Whitsuntide;  and  com  lands  in  AuRust, 
after  the  removal  of  tbe  crop.  Tbe  rent  is  payable  at  Whit- 
suntide and  Martinmas  in  equal  portions.  Sheep  &nns 
vary  in  size  from  300  to  30Q0  acres,  and  two  sheep  lor  three 
acres  may  be  considered  an  average  number  of  stock.  The 
management  of  these  is  by  far  the  least  ei^Knsive  branch 
of  &rming.  though  a  good  deal  more  is  necessary  than  the 
shepherd  and  his  dog.  Arable  farms  extend  from  50  to 
600  acres;  many  are  about  100  or  150  acres.  Some  forms 
contain  both  sbeep-walk  and  arable  lamb,  and  these  are 
considered  the  most  convenient  and  productive.  Arable 
fkrms,  and  those  of  small  size,  prevail  on  the  low  grounds 
and  near  tbe  market  towns  and  villages.  Those  of  lareer 
extent,  where  pasture  greatly  preponderates,  are  more 
distant,  and  more  highly  situated.  The  rent  of  land  varies 
according  to  quality  and  situation.  Arable  land  in  a  good 
situation  lets  from  2t-  to  5l.  per  acre,  but  about  it.  per 
acre  msy  be  considered  an  average  <tf  the  ooun^  for  arable 
lands,  wad  U  for  sbeep-walk.  The  annual  value  of  real 
prop^iy,  as  assessed  in  18U,  was  295,621^ 

Most  of  tbe  modern  farm  buildings  are  commodious  and 
well  arranged;  they  are  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
generally  covered  with  slate.  Very  few  are  now  thatched 
wiUi  straw  or  built  of  clay  as  formerly.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  also  made  in  the  churches,  schools,  roads 
and  fences.  There  are  two  or  three  district  farming  so- 
cieties, but  no  general  agricultural  association  for  tbe  county. 
These  societies  have  been  very  useful  by  stimulating  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  stock.  The  present  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  bears  hard  on  tbe  peasantry,  who  are 
intelligent,  ft-ugal^  and  industrious  people.  A  ronarkable 
difference  eiast*  m  the  food  provided  by  the  ftrmers  in 
England  and  in  Dumfriesshire  fur  their  labonrera.  In 
Dumfiriesshire  tbe  haymakers,  reapers,  &c  have  oatmeal 
porridge,  milk,  potatoes,  and  brwth,  but  no  meat  except  a  piece 
of  bacon  boilea  in  the  broth  to  ^ve  it  a  relish.  The  gray 
plaid  thrown  round  the  body  is  very  common.  The  popular 
games  are  curling  in  winter,  and  quoits  in  summer.  Mar- 
ried servants  geomlly  reside  in  a  oottage  near  tbe  farmer's 
bouse,  and  are  fnmisbcd  with  a  quantity  of  oatmeal,  po- 
tatoes, and  peats.  They  have  also  a  cov*s  grass  each,  and 
supplies  of  money,  the  whole  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
35*.  a  year.  House  servants  are  engaged  at  hiring  fkirs  at 
a  fixed  wi^e.  for  six  months,  for  whiui  period  men  have 
about  6L,  and  women  3^  The  people  are  very  sensible  of 
tbe  benefits  of  educatiou>  and  can  almost  all  read  and  write. 
In  the  countty  parishes,  as  well  as  in  burgba  and  larger 
villages,  there  are  parish  schools,  in  which  not  only  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  but  also  the  dassica  and 
French  are  generally  taught.  ^  few  of  them  are  well  en- 
dowed, but  the  emoluments  on  an  average  do  not  perhaps 
exceed  5U/.  each.  Tbe  poor  in  the  country  are  relieved  by 
tbe  minisUure  and  elders  from  funds  collected  in  alms  at  the 
churt;)!  doQTS,  voluntary  donations,  and  small  fines.  In 
n)aQy  parishee  sums  of  money  have  been  bequeathed,  or 
mortified,  as  it  (s  termed,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  great 
evil  of  this  system  is  constant  and  uninterrupted  public 
begging,  tbe  only  remedy  for  which  would  be  to  enforce  re- 
^^nce  in  the  parishes  where  the  poor  are  known.  In  a 
^w  parishes  on  the  border  a  rate  is  levied,  and  paid  in 
eqiial  proportions  by  the  landlords  and  tenant*-  The  inde- 
pendent disposition  wbich  induced  the  poor  10  refrain  from 
seeking  parochial  relief  it  is  feared,  u  feat  veahng  out. 
Tbe  practice  of  making  sktt  by  filtering  the  sea-sand,  or 
sleetiJti,  &r  whiidi  tbe  iiuabitants  bad  a  figbt  of  exemption, 
has  altogether  eeaied  along  the  coast  since  the  tetooval  of 
the  salt  duty. 

^'r«.— The  county  town  has  three  annually,.  &r  horses 
aiul  black  cattle.  Fel^^gj^vartji»g«ll|?  ?«b.  if 
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tbe&e  days  fidi  on  Wednesday;  if  not,  the  Wednesday  after ; 
and  Martinmaa  Wednesday.  The  last  is  chiefly  for  flit 
cattle,  and  for  hirine  servants.  There  are  markets  here 
also  for  cattle  on  Wedne^ays,  from  the  beginning  of  April 
to  the  end  of  December.  For  lambs :  Langholm,  July  26th ; 
Lockerbie,  August  Iflth  and  Octoberieth.  exceptin£Satw- 
day,  Sanday,  or  Monday,  and  in  that  case  on  the  TUesdey 
following.  For  sheep:  Langholm,  Septetuber  18th.  For 
tups,  sheep,  lambs  and  wool:  Sanqahar,  July  17th,  if  Friday; 
if  not,  on  rriday  after.  For  tups:  at  Momt  in  the  latter 
end  of  June:  at  Annan  in  Hay  and  October;  at  Hoffiit 
in  March  and  October;  and  at  Lockerbie  iii  April ;  and 
fburteen  days  after  MieharimaB  are  hin  Ibr  mring  txr- 
vants. 

Formerly  a  very  singulhr  custom  was  observed  at  a  fair 
Iield  at  the  meeting  of  the  White  and  Slack  Bsks.  At  that 
fiiir,  it  was  the  eusioUi  for  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes 
to  choose  a  companion  according  to  their  liking,  with  whom 
they  were  to  live  till  that  tilne  next  year :  this  was  called 
kand  fcutihg.  If  they  were  pleased  with  each  other  at  that 
time,  they  continued  tof^ether  fbr  life ;  if  not,  they  separated, 
and  were  free  to  make  another  choice  as  at  first. 

Dioitiont,  Totms,  There  is  no  division  of  the  county 
for  political  purposes,  but  within  its  limits  are  fbur  KH^al 
burghs,  bumfries,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar.  The 
natural  division  is  into  the  districts  or  dates  of  the  tlirea 
principal  rivers ;  NiUiisdale,  Annandale,  and  Eskdale. 

Langhcdni  is  a  well  built  town  delightfully  situated  in 
the  bosom  of  some  [dcturesque  woodland  and  mountain 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  J^sk.  It  Consists  of  one  princi- 
pal street,  in  which  is  a  town-hall  and  jail  in  the  market- 
place ;  and  the  village  of  New  Langholm  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  castle,  which  la  now  In  ruins,  has 
only  been  a  square  tower.  There  is  an  old  church,  two  dis- 
senting meeting'houses,  an  endowed  school,  and  a  savings'- 
baak.  The  late  Mr.  Telford,  civil  englneer,lefllO0O/.  to  the 
Langholm  library,  and  as  therg  are  two  libraries,  the  legacy 
u  in  dispute  between  them.  There  ate  also  two  woollen  tndnu- 
faetories  and  a  small  wliiskey  distillery.  Wednesday  is  the 
market  day.  Parish  population  2676.  A  handsome  monu- 
ment has  lately  been  erected  by  Siibscription  on  Langholm 
HiU  to  the  memory  of  tlie  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The 
principal  mansion-iiouses  in  the  ticlnity  are  I^gholm- 
lodge,  Brooidiolm,  Bumfoot,  and  Westerhbll.  Kear  the 
old  castle  is  a  place  where  several  reputed  witches  were 
burnt  in  the  laat  century,  some  of  whotti,  it  is  sai^  acted 
as  midwives,  and  had  the  po^ei-  6f  transferting  the  pains  of 
labjur  from  the  mother  to  the  fatheir. 

Mofiat,  a  celebrated  watering-place,  stUlds  bn  very  dry 
and  gravelly  ground,  which  gently  declines  towards  the 
south,  qear  the  river  Ann&D,  20  mites  north  by  east  of  Dum- 
mies. It  is  protected  on  the  iiorth-east  by  a  noble  screen  of 
lofty  mountains.  Here  are  elegatit  hatha,  assembly-rooms, 
a  church  and  burgher  meeting-hous&,  a  subscriptioti  and  a 
circulating  library.  Parish  population  in  1831,  2221.  A 
weekly  nuilet  is  held  on  Friday.  The  seat  of  Rte-hills  is 
about  eight  miles  diataut  Amoiu  the  places  in  thevicinity 
noted  for  fine  scenery,  and  much  visited  by  strangers  fbr 
the  purpose  of  recreation,  are  the  old  cavM  at  NeWton  ;  Earl 
Aandolph's  tower ;  &aieie  wood ;  Belleraig  rock  and  liti, 
and  Gray  Mare's  Tul.  lite  sulphureous  water  of  Moffat,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  In.  Garnet,  contains  4  cubic 
inches  of  nitrogen  gas  in  the  wine  gallon,  5  cubic  inrhes  of 
carbonic  add  gas;  10  cubic  inches  of  sulphnreted  hydrogen 
gas;  and  36  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Tile  chalybeate 
water  of  Haruell,  according  to  the  atl&Iysis  of  the  same  che- 
mist, contains  5  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gaS  In  a  wine  gallon  ; 
84  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda,  12  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na, and  15  grains  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  sulphureous  water 
is  found  of  great  service  in  scrofula,  ciitaheous  eruptions,  and 
bilious  complaints ;  the  chalybeate  in  disorders  the  sto- 
mach and  bowds,  and  in  those  connected  widi  local  and 
general  debility. 

Lochmaben  is  a  very  antient  burgh  and  market  town 
seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Annan.  It  was  several  tithes 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  English.  ltcon»8ts  chiefty  of 
one  broad  street,  and  is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailies, 
a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  ordinary  councillors. 
The  revenues  are  very  small.  The  town-hall,  under  tthich 
is  the  jail  and  lockup-bouse,  was  built  in  1 745.  A  hand- 
some and  substantial  new  church  Was  eieeted  In  1819.  It 
pftWffiffT  also  a  binder  chapd, .  a  siibscription  libraty*  ahd 
umdowadiwQoL  jPbpulatMn  1000;  39  ofiAom  Ari4ilM- 


tors  under  the  Rafiirm  Act  Daring  the  vjiter  th«^  ii  t 
weekly  market  fbr  pork,  In  which  busiiteiB  Is  dona  to  Alai^ 
amount.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  has  been  a  place  of  great 
strength,  the  fbrtifloation  covering  nearly  16  acres. 

Lockerbie  is  a  market-town  situated  between  the  rivers 
Annan  and  Milk,  19  miles  east  of  DumfViea.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  1414.  There  is  a  good  parish  ehnrch,  and 
also  an  antibureher  meeting-house,  a  library,  and  a  public 
reading-room.  The  old  tower  was  lately  converted  into  a 
temporary  lockup-house.  Thursday  is  the  market  i^Kj,  Tba 
winter  weekly,  markets  are  prlncipudly  Ibr  pork. 

Sanquhar,  a  royal  bargh,  is  se^tAd  tfn  tM  Nithi  S7  nibs 
south-west  Dumfties.  It  has  a  handsotue  churel^  araetdl 
in  18S0,  and  three  dissettting  places  of  worship ;  a  priaoi^ 
savings'-batlk.  atid  a  subscription  library.  The  castle  to  a 
very  picturesque  ^in.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  proves^ 
three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guildi  a  treasurer,  and  eleven  ordi- 
nary councillors.  Revenue  about  4U/.  yearly.  The  only 
manuikcture,  except  weaving  and  sewing  of  muslin  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  a  carpet  manufiictory  at  Crawtck-mill.  Parish 
population  in  1831,  3268.  The  town  about  1400.  The  hum- 
oer  of  electdrs  of  the  burgh  was  90.  At  EUock-hous^  in 
this  parish,  was  borh  the  Admirable  Crichton. 

Ecclef^chan  is  a  neat  tillage  cm  the  Glasgow  and  London 
road,  on  which  a  tnarket  is  held  every  month  on  a  Fridar, 
and  a  pork  market  weekly,  tn  its  vicinity  are  Hoddam 
castle,  and  the  Tower  of  Repentanee. 

Graitney  or  Oretna  Oreen,  a  neat  small  village  long  cele- 
brated fbr  the  clandestine  mania^  of  fligitive  loren,  ia 
situated  within  a  mile  of  the  English  border ;  on  which  bor* 
der  Is  also  Solway-moss,  remarkable  fbr  adisastrcms  battle  is 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  for  a  ^dden  and  oretwheliB* 
ing  eruption  that  took  place  in  1771. 

Divisifms  for  Ecckntutical  and  LtgtU  pttrpofe*.  The 
synod  of  DumfHes  extends  over  the  whole  cciunty,  and  also 
over  a  part  of  some  other  counties.  It  colnpreliends  fifty- 
three  parishes,  forty-two  of  which  are  in  this  county.  The 
next  court  in  authority  is  a  provincial  synod,  which  consists 
of  all  the  clergv  of  the  established  church,  and  one  elder 
ttom  each  })arish.  The  synod  of  Duinflries  comprehends  five 
t>resbyteries,  vis.  Dumfries,  Lochmaben,  Annan,  Penpont, 
and  Langholtn.  The  number  of  clergymen  vithlb  ite  limitt 
|g  fifty-fbur,  and  of  these  fbrty-three  are  in  this  cdtin^. 
Prior  to  the  year  1 796,  there  were  three  joriidifctions  in  the 
county,  viz.  the  sheHllhhibt  of  Nithsdale,  the  stetraHrJr  trf 
Annandale,  and  the  reganty  of  Eskdale.  Since  then  one 
sheriff,  trhose  authority  extends  over  the  whole  county,  has 
hben  dejmted  by  the  croiTO.  He  appoint^  a  deputVi  atld 
holds  office  during  life  and  good  conduct.  The  sH^fr-couit 
fbr  the  County  and  the  cdihmissary  cottrt  are  held  tfvery 
Tuesday  duriiig  the  session ;  the  sheriff  sttiall  debt  cotu-t 
every  second  Thursday  throughout  the  yeat ;  and  the  jus- 
tice of  peace  small  debt  court  every  second  Monday. 

The  county  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  ana  the 
htughs  of  Dumfl-ies,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar 
loiti  with  Kirkcudbr^ht  in  electing  another  representative. 
Three  newspapers  in  ^blishod  ireeUy  at  DtunjiiBS,  the 
county  town. 

Ankquitiei,  itiHory,  fe.  The  remdihs  of  Dttddiral 
temples  exist  in  the  porlsnes  of  Rolvwood,  Graitney,  Esk- 
dalemuir,  and  Wamphray.  Near  Mofht  are  vestiges  of 
a  British  eneamptnent  and  also  of  a  Dmidical  temple. 
A  Roman  way  has  extended  fhrni  Carlisle  by  Graitn^ 
through  the  procestnum  of  the  station  at  Burnswark. 
This  Way  afterwards  divided  into  two  branches;  one  of 
which  took  the  route  of  Nithsdale,  and  the  other  of  An- 
nandale. They  United  again  at  or  near  Crawfbrd  castle. 
Another  Roman  way  led  fi-om  Ottlisle  by  the  station  at 
Netherby  and  Liddel-strength  through  Canobie  into  Teviot- 
dale.  Several  fbrtifications,  both  of  a  circular  and  square 
fi>rm,  and  some  large  Roman  encampments  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  At  Casdeo*er 
or  Oiwhy  is  a  very  complete  encampment  of  an  oval  fbrai 
supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  at  Raehum-foot  is  a 
Roman  bamp  which  probably  communicated  with  those  of 
Middlebie  and  Netherby.  There  are  ruins  of  many  old 
towers,  vestigM  of  forts,  and  a  great  nunitwr  of  cairns  or 
burlana  in  different  places.  The  most  remarkable  towers 
are  at  Achincass,  Lag,  Amisfleld,  Robgill,  and  Lochwood. 
At  Dryfesdale  is  the  most  entire  British  fort,  and  at  Burns- 
wark-hill  near  Eeclefbchan  are  vdry  distinct  remains  of 
ftonian  ancampitients.  There  are  many  taoats  or  artlfidd 
taqunU  Ml  wUtdi  the  tMople  £^4fifW}^  httVe  tnotio 
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make  laws  and  adminUtet  justice.  Of  these  Rockhall  moat 
near  Lochmsben  is  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  beautifu]. 
Among  the  antiquities,  the  cross  of  HarUand,  which  is  an 
octagon  of  solid  stone,  taid  a  vtty  cnrioos  antient  obdisk, 
BupDOBed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  ongin,  found  in  the  church- 
ywa  of  Ruthwelt,  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  latter  is 
ornamented  with  figures  in  relievo  descriptive  of  sacred 
history,  aod  inscribed  partly  with  Runic  and  partly  with 
Roman  characters.  The  antient  buildings  in  Nitlisdale 
are  the  castles  of  Caerlaverock,  Morton,  Closeburn,  Torthor- 
wold.  and  Sanauhar.  In  Annandale  are  the  castles  of 
Comlongan,  Hoodatn,  Lochwood,  and  Achincass.  In  Eak- 
dale  there  are  some  remains  and  vestiges  of  the  castles  of 
Langholm  and  Wauchope.  Gilnochie  in  the  parish  of 
Canobie  was  the  residence  of  Johnny  Armstrong,  a  cele- 
brated and  powerful  bonier-chieftain.  In  this  parish  there 
are  ako  some  vestiges  of  a  momstery.  n^tich  was  pillaged, 
and  laid  in  ruins  hy  the  English  sudieta  after  \bo  battle 
of  Solway-moaa  in  1542.  Vast  quantities  of  antique  pieces 
of  armour,  medals,  and  coins  have  been  found  in  the 

The  SelgovEB  were  the  most  antient  inhabitants  of  this 
county.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Dumfriesshire  formed 
•  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Vatentia  [Biutannia|[; 
ana  after  the  Romans  had  relinquished  Britain  it  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  a  new  kingdom' founded  hy  Ida  and 
the  Angles.  In  the  eighth  century  it  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Picts,  who  dismembered  Galloway  and  Dum- 
ftiesahire  from  the  Northumbrian  monarchy.  Until  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  this  county  was  the  scene  of  many  battles 
and  of  man^  a  feud  and  foray,  which  were  oHen  occasioned  hy 
.the  jealousies  of  the  rival  dueftains.  Being  seated  on  the 
hortwn  it  was  also  liable  to  the  mcursions  of  the  English  and 
to  ftequent  predatory  warftre.  It  was  Ukewise  the  birth-place 
ud  residence  as  well  as  the  scene  of  the  heroic  actions  of 
many  warriors  distinguished  in  Scottish  history.  For  a 
long  time  maijy  of  the  inhabitants  subsisted  entirely  hy 
spoil  and  pillage,  and  the  rapine  of  those  freebooters  was  as 
inmlerable  to  their  own  countrymen  as  to  the  Engli^.  This 
life  of  predatory  warfare  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  vicious 
idleness  and  lawless  independence.  The  contraband  trade 
with  the  Isle  of  Man  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
borders  were  for  a  considerable  time  infested  with  daring 
bands  of  smu^lers.  In  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745, 
but  particular^  in  the  latter,  the  country  districts  endured 
various  outrages,  and  the  oouaty  town  sustained  damage  to 
the  amount  ol  4000^,  hut  in  1750  the  cxown  granted  a 
dividend  of  2800il  on  the  above  sum  out  of  the  fbzfeited 
•state  of  Lord  Elcho. 

(Dr.  Singes  General  View  qf  the  AgriadUtre,  &c.t^ihe 
County  qf  Duntfriet;  New  StatUtical  Account  of  Scotumd; 
Jameson's  Mineralogical  Survey  <if  Dum/riesthire  ;  Chal- 
mers's Caledonia;  Beauties  qf  Scotland;  Communications 
from  Dum/HessMre.) 

DUMONT,  E'TIENNE,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  July, 
1759.  His  &ther  died  when  he  was  very  young,  leaving  a 
widow,  three  daughters,  and  a  son  (the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article),  with  very  small  means  of  support.  The  mother, 
however,  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  and  stru^led  against 
the  difficulties  arising  from  her  straightened  ciroumstanoes, 
that  she  mif  ht  give  her  son  a  good  education.  At  college 
Dumont  assistedto  supptxt  himself  by  gtvuig  private  lessons. 
In  his  twenty-second  year  he  was  orduned  minister  oT  the 
Protestant  church  in  Geneva;  and  we  "are  told  by  M.  Sis- 
mondi  that  his  preaching  was  greatly  admired.  He  left 
Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1783,  owin^  to  the  triumph  then 
achiev'ed  by  the  aristocratical  party  in  that  state  through 
foreign  interference ;  and  he  betook  himself,  a  voluntary 
exilo,  to  St.  Petersburg,  whero  he  ajisumed  the  charge  of 
the  French  Protestant  church.  He  stayed  in  that  city 
eighteen  months,  acquiring  fame  by  his  preaching;  when 
he  was  invited  to  London  by  Lord  Shelbunie,  afterwards 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to  undertake  the  education  of 
his  sons.  In  Lord  Shelbume's  house  he  nuide  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Fox,  of  Sir  Samuel  RomQly,  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  most  of  the  other  ^tingnished  members  of  the 
Whig  party ;  and  with  Sir  Samuu  Romilly  in  particular 
he  formed  a  strong  friendship.  In  1 788,  Dumont  And  Su* 
Samuel  Romilly  visited  Pans  together,  and  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit,  which  lasted  only  two  months,  that 
Dumont  first  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau. 

In  1 789  Dumufkt  made  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  accompa- 
nied hy  H.  Dnrovetai.  in  order  to  p^ociate  with  M.  Neok«r, 


who  was  then  minister,  for  the  hlierty  of  Geneva  and  the 
return  of  her  exiles.  He  stayed  in  Fws  until  the  b^n  - 
ning  of  1751,  and  durit^  this  second  visit  the  acquaintanoa 
previously  formed  with  Mirabeau  ripened  into  intiinaey. 
We  learn  from  Dumont's  posthumous  work,  entitled 
'  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,'  (a  work  which  has  thrown  great 
light  on  Mirabeau's  chHacter,  and  which  is  further  inter- 
esting as  giving  Dumont's  views  concerning  the  French 
Revolution,)  thaX  Mirabeau  frequently  during  this  period 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Dumont  and  Duroverai 
especially  the  former,  in  the  preparation  of  speeches  and 
reports.  These  three  also  set  on  foot  conjointly  a  paper 
called  the  '  Courier  de  Provence ; '  though  Mirabeau's  share 
in  the  composition  of  it  was  not  very  great. 

It  was  not  until  Dumont's  return  to  Ei»;land  in  1791 
that  his  intimacy  and  co-openttion  with  Mr.  Bentham  com- 
menced. [BsimuH}  Admiring  Mr.  Bentham*a  talent*,  and 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  pursuits,  he  craved 
leave  to  arrange  and  edit  those  writu^  on  legislation  which 
their  author  would  not  himself  pablish.  The  task  was  one 
comparatively  humble,  yet  usefUl.  Further,  it  was  a  task  of 
some  difficulty.  '  I  have  had,'  says  Dumont  himself,  in  his 
pre&ee  to  the '  Trait^s  de  Legislation,'  *  to  select  from  among 
a  large  number  of  various  readings,  to  suppress  repetitions, 
to  clear  up  obscurities,  and  to  fill  up  lacuna  which  the 
author  had  left  that  he  might  not  slacken  in  his  work.  I 
have  had  to  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  curtailment  than 
of  addition,  of  abridgment  than  of  extension.  The  mass  of 
manuscripts  which  has  passed  through  my  hands,  and 
which  I  have  had  to  decipher  and  compare,  is  considerable. 
I  have  had  to  do  much  to  attain  uniformity  of  style,  and 
in  the  vray  of  correction:  nothiiu[^or  next  to  nothing  as  re- 
gards the  fundamental  ideas.  The  profhseness  their 
wealth  was  such  as  to  need  only  the  care  of  an  economist, 
and  being  appointed  steward  of  this  large  fortune,  I  have 
n^lected  nothing  which  could  improve  its  value  or  help  to 
put  it  into  circulation.'  (p.  2.) 

The  following  ore  those  of  Mr.  Bentham's  works  which 
were  edited  by  Dumont.  1.  The'Trail^s  de  Legislation,'  3 
vols.,  published  in  1802.  2.  The  <Th£orie  des  Peines  et 
des  Recompenses,'  2  vols.,  in  1811.  3.  The  'Tactique  des 
Assemblies  Legislatives,'  in  1815.  4.  The  '  Prauves  Judi- 
caires,'  2  vols.,  in  1823.  The  'OrganisBtkm  Judiciaire  et 
Codification,'  in  1 828. 

In  ISUDumont  had  returned  toGrene\^  his  native  state 
having  then  recovered  her  independence.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  representative  council  of  Geneva,  and, 
having  been  appointed  on  a  oommittee  that  was  to  draw  up 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  council,  he  was  the  author 
of  the  plan  that  was  ultimately  adopted.  H*  afterwards 
directed  his  efforts  to  a  reform  of  the  penal  system  and  the 
prison  system  existing  at  Geneva.  Under  his  auspices,  a 
penitentiary  establishment  was  erected  at  Creneva  in  1834, 
oil  thePanopticon  planofMr.  Bentham.  Dividing  his  lime 
between  his  senatorial  duties  and  the  publication  of  those  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  works  which  have  been  named,  he  lived  a 
useful  and  ahappyhfe  to  the  age  of  sixty.  He  died  suddenly 
in  the  autumn  of  1 825,  while  travelling  in  the  north  of  Italy 

There  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Dumont  by  M.  de  Sismona< 
in  the  Revue  Encyclop£^ue,  lom.  44,  p.  258 ;  andanoUierby 
M.  de  Cand(dle  in  the  BiMiothdque  UniveTselle  for  Novem 
her  1829.  H.  Duroverai  has  also  prefixed  a  short  notice  o. 
his  lifo  to  Uie  *  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau.' 

DUMOURIEZ,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  was  bom  at 
C^robrai  in  1739.  His  fhther  was  commissary  in  the  army, 
and  was  also  an  author  and  a  poet.  Dumouriex  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  Germany  during 
the  seven  vears*  war.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  1 763,  he 
travelled  at>out  Europe,  offering  his  services  to  several 
states :  he  visited  Corsica,  and  afterwords  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  wrote  an  essay  on  the  military  situation  and 
resources  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Having  returned  to 
France,  he  was  appointed  quarter-master-general  to  the 
French  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  COTsica,  1 768-9.  fie 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Fi^d  on  a  mission  to  the  confe- 
derates of  Bar,  with  Whom  he  made  the  camnsign  of  1771 
against  Russia.  He  was  afterwards  sent  1^  Louis  XY.  on 
a  confidential  mission  to  Sweden,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  count  Bro^lie,  and  others,  who  were 
sent  to  England  and  other  countries,  and  who  corresponded 
directly  with  the  king  without  the  intervention  of  his 
ministers.  The  ministers  however  became  jealous  of  Du- 
mouriefc  and  found  ^wf^^^Hambun: 
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whenm  be  wu  brought  back  to  Paris  under  a  lottre  de 
cftehtft,  and  lodfced  in  the  Bastile. 

He  wu  releued  by  Louts  XVI.  on  his  coming  to  the 
thmw^  and  restwed  to  his  nnk  of  colonel.  In  1 778  he  was 
sent  to  Cherbonrff  to  form  there  a  gp^at  naval  establishment 
connected  with  the  proposed  invasion  of  England,  and  he 
furnished  the  ministry  with  plans  fur  the  conquest  of  the 
islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Wight.  At  the  be^nning 
of  the  revolution  he  took  the  popular  side,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  Girondins,  by  whose  interest  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  declare  war  against  Austria  in  April, 
1 792.  Soon  after  he  left  office,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  other 
Girondia  ministers,  Roland,  Serran,  Claviere,  &c.  Dumou- 
riez  had  now  become  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tionarv  movement,  the  Jacobins  hated  him,  and  even  the 
ffironains  grew  cool  towards  him.  Like  La  Fayette,  he  pro- 
fessed hisattachmmt  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1 79 1, 
which  the  others  had  ^ven  up.  He  withdrew  himself  how- 
ever frmn  intemal  politics  and  vent  to  serve  under  General 
Luckner  on  the  nortliem  frontiers.  After  the  lOth  of  August 
he  was  appointed  to  replace  La  Fayette  in  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The 
army  was  disorganis^  but  Dnmouriez  soon  re-established 
order  and  confidence ;  he  obtained  a  series  of  partial  but 
brilliant  successes,  which  checked  the  advance  of  the  Prus- 
sians; and,  lastly,  he  made  a  determined  stand  in  the  forest 
of  Ar«^nne,  which  he  styled  the  TbermopylEO  of  France,  by 
which  means  he  f^ve  time  to  Kellerman  and  other  generals 
to  come  up  with  fiesh  divisions,  and  give  battle  to  the  Prus- 
sians at  Valmy,  20th  September.  1792,  an  engagement 
which  was  won  by  Kellerman.  It  is  generaUy  allowed 
that  Dumouriei*  stand  at  Argonne  was  the  means  of  saving 
Fraaoe  team  a  suecessfiil  invasion. 

At  the  end  of  October  Dumowiez  h^an  his  campaign  of 
Flanden;  gained  the  battle  of  Jemmuies  a^inst  the  Aus- 
trians,  Sth  and  6tfa  November ;  took  Li^e,  Antwerp,  and 
a  great  part  of  Flanders,  but,  on  account  of  some  disagree- 
ment with  Fache  the  minister  at  war,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  After  ^e 
execution  of  the  king,  Dumouriez  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters, determined  to  support,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
ttie  re-establishment  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  under 
the  son  of  Louis.  Meantime  be  pushed  on  vrith  his  army, 
entered  Holland,  and  took  Breda  and  other  places,  but  being 
obliged,  by  the  advance  of  Prince  Cobou^,  to  retire,  he 
experi^iced  a  partial  defeat  at  Neerwinde,  and  ^;ain  at 
Louvain.  Meantime  he  had  displeased  the  convention  by 
opposing  its  oppresnra  decrees  concemiog  the  Belgians,  and 
he  wrote  a  strong  letter  on  the  sultject  to  that  assembly  on 
the  12th  of  March,  which,  however,  was  not  publicly  read. 
Danton,  Lactoix,  and  other  commissioners  of  the  conven- 
tion came  successively  to  his  bead-quarters  to  watch  and  re- 
monstrate with  him,  but  be  openly  told  them  that  a  repub- 
lic in  France  was  only  another  name  for  anarchy,  and  that 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  countrv  was  tore-establish  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  1791.  thimouriez  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  with  Prince  Cobouig,  by  which  he  was 
albwed  to  withdraw  his  army  unmolested  to  the  ftvntiersof 
France,  and  also  his  garrisons  and  utillery  which  be  had 
left  in  Holland,  and  which  were  cut  off  by  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  TlMse  favourable  conditions  were  granted  by 
Coboun  on  the  understanding  that  Dumouriez  should  exert 
himselr  to  re-establish  the  constitutional  monarchy  in 
France.  Dumouriez  retired  quietly  to  Toiumay,  and  evacu- 
ating Belgium  withdrew  withm  the  French  firontiers,  where 
he  placed  his  head-quarters  at  St  Amend,  SOthMardi.  1793. 
He  was  now  accused  of  treason  at  Paris :  the  convention 
passed  a  decree  summoning  him  to  their  bar,  and  four  com- 
missioners, with  Camus  at  their  head,  came  to  St.  Amand 
to  aunounce  to  him  the  summons.  Dumouriez  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  command,  if  the  troops 
consented,  hut  he  would  not  go  to  Paris  to  be  butohered. 
Atta  a  violent  altercation  he  gave  the  commissioners  in 
eharf^  to  some  hussars  said  sent  them  over  to  the  Austrian 
gOMPral  Claiiftit,  at  Toomay,  to  he  detained  as  hostages. 

His  design  was  now  to  vum^  upon  Paris,  but  his  troops, 
and  especially  the  volunteers,  refusing,  be  was  oblifjed 
to  lake  refuge  himself,  with  a  few  officers,  at  the  Austrian 
head-quarters,  AprO,  1793.  He  there  found  out  that  his 
plan  of  a  constitntional  monarchy  was  disavowed  by  the 
allie^  and  in  consequence  he  refused  to  serve  in  the  Aus- 
trian army  against  tats  oonntiy.  He  wandered  about  various 


towns  of  Germany,  treated  with  suspicion,  and  annoyed  by 
the  royalist  emigrants,  who  hated  him  as  a  constitutionalist 
while  in  France  the  Convention  offered  a  reward  of  300,000 
fl'anes  for  his  head.  Having  crossed  over  to  England  he 
was  obl^ed  to  depart  under  the  alien  act,  and  took  refuge 
at  Hamburgh,  where  ho  remained  for  several  years,  and 
wrote  his  memoirs  and  several  political  pamphlets.  In 
1804  or  1805  be  obtained  permission  to  come  to  England, 
where  he  afterwards  chiefly  resided.  He  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished plans  to  the  British  and  Portuguese  eovemments  for 
the  operations  of  the  peninsular  war ;  and  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  Britisb  government,  upon  which  he  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the 
restoration  he  was  not  recalled  to  France  by  Louis  XVIII. 
In  1821  he  wrote  a  plan  of  defence  for  the  Neapolitan  con- 
stitutionalists. He  died  in  March,  1823,  at  Turville  Park, 
near  Henley-upon-Thames,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  (MS- 
moire*  du  Gmeral  Dumouriez,  written  by  himself;  and  an 
article  in  the  Supplement  to  the  6th  volume  of  the  Bio- 
grapMe  de*  Contemporains,  which  seems  fiiirly  and  sobeily 
written.) 

DDN-LEROI.  [Chbr.] 

DtiNA,  the,  or  in  Livonian  the  DA-UGAVA,  and  in 
Russian  the  ZAPADULA,  a  considerable  river  in  Western 
Russia,  rises  from  several  s|nrings  not  &r  from  the  source  of 
the  Volga,  whioh  flow  out  of  marshy  ground  in  the  luigh* 
hourhood  of  the  Volkonsky  forest,  near  the  south-westem 
confines  the  government  of  Tver.  It  winds  in  a  west- 
south-westerly  duection,  nearly  parallel  with  ^e  Dnieper, 
until  it  has  passed  Vitepsk,  having  become  navigable  ftr 
flaMiottomed  craft  at  Valisch,  or  Velige,  above  Vitepsk. 
Thence,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  governments  of 
Polotsk  and  Minsk,  as  well  as  those  of  Livonia  and  Vilna, 
it  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  near  Diinsbun  flows  olmost 
due  north  until  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  begins  to  con- 
stitute thfc  frontier  between  Livonia  and  Courland;  from 
that  mint  it  continues  its  course  west-north-west  to  Diina- 
munoe,  btilow  Riga,. where  it  fUls  into  that  arm  of  the 
Baltic  called  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  in  57°  N.  laL  The  entire 
course  of  the  Diina,  inclusive  of  its  windings,  is  about  655 
miles;  its  length  in  a  straight  line  firom  the  source  to  the 
mouth  is  about  325  miles.  Giildenstadt  states  that  the 
fell  of  its  waters  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  one  foot 
in  every  2000  fethoms,  and  m  its  pamage  through  the  bwer 
part,  where  the  land  is  more  level,  ux  inches  in  every  3000 
fethoms,  its  aveiage  fall  beinf^  six  inches  in  evoy  four 
versts  (about  2!  miles).  The  navigable  portion  of  the  Duna, 
namely,  from  Velige  to  Dtinamiinde  is  about  405  miles  in 
length,  but  the  navigation,  owing  to  tlie  variableness  of  its 
depth,  which  ranges  from  two  to  four  fathoms,  to  its  shal- 
lows, and  to  a  stratum  of  rock,  which  runs  across  its  bed  just 
above  Riga,  and  the  sandbanks  at  its  mouth,  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  for  vessels  of  any  size.  Its 
course  above  Riga,  indeed,  is  not  practicable  for  any  but  the 
flat-bottomed  craft  called  Stnuen.  At  Rwa  its  breadth 
is  about  3000  feet  In  the  spring  the  surftoe  is  oovwed 
with  rafts,  logs,  and  planks,  which  are  thiu  floated  down 
iVom  the  foiMts  of  Uvonia,  mthuania,  and  Semigallia,  as 
well  as  the  more  westerly  provinces  which  it  passes  through. 
It  contains  several  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish.  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  Diina  greatly  augment  its  waters,  though  they 
are  nut  of  anv  great  length:  the  chief  of  ^ese  are  the 
Toreptsa,  whicn  is  navigable  from  Toropecz  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles ;  the  UUa,  which  flows  out  of 
lake  Bebye,  and  is  navigable  for  about  56  miles ;  the  Kas- 
plia,  which  is  navigable  from  Poritsch,  about  1 1 0  miles  from 
its  mouth ;  the  Ewst,  Meshna,  and  Disna,  the  last  of  which 
rises  in  the  government  of  Vilna;  and  the  Bolder-Aa,  which 
flows  past  Mittau,  then  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  Riga,  and  ultimately  fells  into  the  Duna  just  above  its 
mouth.  The  Narofiia,  which  joins  the  Duoa  on  its  right 
bank,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  outlet  for  lake  Pbipus, 
and  is  from  37  to  42  mOes  in  length.  The  basin  of  the 
Diina  comprehends  an  area  of  about  26,350  square  miles. 

DT^NABURG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  nwtb- 
westem  part  of  the  government  of  Witepsk  in  Western 
Russia,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Polish  Livonia.  It  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diina,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Shunitzee,  which  flows  into  it ;  in  55°  53'  N.  lat,  and  26* 
24'  E.  long.  It  was  founded  in  1277  ^y  tlie  Knights  of  the 
Sword,  and  while  attached  to  the  PoUsh  crown  was  the 
residence  of  a  bishop,  voyvode,  flnd^.cajj^lap.,  MAw^t 
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ser.t  dav  it  is  become  of  great  military  Imporlance,  from  the 
•twugth  which  has  been  given  to  its  fortifications.  Dtina- 
burg  contains  a  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churclies, 
and  a  synagogue,  a  suppressed  Jesuits'  college,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4200.  It  has  three  fairs  in  the  course  of  the 
jrear,  and  carries  on  oonsidearable  tiada 
DUNBAR.  rfixDDiNQTON.] 

DUNBAR,  WlULIAM,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  Sir  Patrick  Dupbar,  of  Beil,  in  the  shire  of 
Haddington.  Tha  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  was, a  younger  son 
of  George,  tenth  earl  of  March.  He  was  thus  also  a 
younger  brother  of  George,  eleventh  earl,  who  was  attainted 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  had  bis  possessions  forfeited 
by  King  James  1.  in  the  parliament  held  at  Perth  on  the 
loth  of  January,  1434-5;  and  it  appears  that  Dunbar,  being 
involved  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  house,  lived  in  a  state 
at  great  (tependence  without  any  patrimonial  inheritance. 

The  path  of  ambiUon  in  those  days,  and  the  road  to 
wealth  and  honours,  was  the  church,  to  which  Dunbar  was 
destined  from  his  earliest  years.  In  1475  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  SL  Andrews,  where  he  passed  badielor  of 
arts,  in  St.  Salvator's  college  there,  in  1477;  ana  in  1479 
tnaster  of  arts. 

He  afterwanis  entered  the  monastic  order  of  St.  Fkanoia  J 
fcnd  in  the  habit  of  a  iFHar  travelled  not  only  throughout 
the  south  of  Scotland,  but  also  into  England  and  on  the 
eontinent  From  his  writings  we  learn  that  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  abroad  in  the  king's  service,  but  in 
what  capacity  does  not  precisely,  appear.  It  was  in  all 
likelihood  as  a  clerk  in  some  of^  the  numerous  missions 
de!>patched  by  King  James  IV.  to  foreign  courts.  Of  his 
own  fidelity  to  his  royal  master  on  these  occasions  he  enter- 
tained a  tolerably  high  opinion ;  and  few  opportunities  es- 
caped of  his  reminding  the  king  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  services,  with  not  merely  distant  hints,  but  direct 
ntimations  (Hf  the  t>ropriety  of  a  recompense.  It  was  no 
doubt  Irith  a  Tie*  to  this,  but  partly  also,  and  perhaps 
Inainly,  to  iemuneMte  his  higher  laboun  of  the  intellect 
tad  &ney,  to  reward  his  litenry  mMit,  and  to  attach  him 
to  the  person  of  the  kihg,  that,  on  the  Mth  of  August^ 
1300,  he  had  a  grant  from  his  majes^of  an  annual  pro- 
vision of  1 0/.  during  his  life,  or  until  he  should  be  pro- 
moted to  a  benefice  of  the  value  of  40^  or  more  yearly. 

In  the  year  1501  he  was  again  In  England,  nrobably  in 
the  train  of  the  amlrassadors  who  were  sent  tbitner  to  con- 
clude the  negotiations  fbr  the  king's  marriage.  The  prepa- 
rations fbr  this  marriage  began  on  the  4th  of  Hay,  1903 ; 
and  upon  the  gth  of  that  month  Dnnbar  composed  bis  poem 
of '  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,'  a  rich  and  elegant  allegory 
in  celebration  of  the  union.  On  the  7th  of  March  following 
he  feaid  mass  fin-  the  first  time  in  the  royal  presei^ee,  and 
received  a  liberal  gift  as  the  king's  offering  on  the  docasioo. 
In  the  year  1505  he  also  reeelvea  a  sum  from  the  king  in 
addition  to  his  stated  pension ;  and  both  that  year  and  the 
tlext  a  sum  equal  ea!ch  time  to  his  half-yearly  allowance 
In  lieu  of  his  '  vule-gdirn.*  In  1607  his  pension  was 
doubled ;  and  besides  occasional  marks  of  the  royal  bounty, 
he  had  a  letter  under  the  privy  seal  in  August  1910,  in- 
creasing the  sum  to  fourscore  pounds  a  year,  and  until 
be  should  be  promoted  to  a  benefice  of  lOOf.  or  upwards. 
This  allowance  he  continued  to  receive,  with  other  gifts, 
till  the  time  of  the  king's  death  at  f  lodden  in  September, 
1513,  after  which  we  find  no  fkrther  mention  of  Dunbar's 
name  in  the  treasurer's  account,  or  other  like  records.  He 
■       is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1920. 

'Whether  he  at  last  obtained  the  ^reat  object  of  his  de- 
sires does  not  appear.  His  remainmg  works  do  not  ^w 
that  he  ever  did.  On  the  contrary,  they  contain  many 
supplications  for  a  benefice,  and  many  lamentations  for  the 
Want  of  one;  and  the  various  forms  and  character  of  these 
pieces  display  not  a  little  of  that  fertility  of  invention  by 
which  Dunbar  is  distinguished.  He  seites  every  occasion 
knd  seems  to  exhaust  every  expedient  to  rouse  the  kin^  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  long-cherished  wish  of  his  heart.  A 
singular  one  is  the  poetical  address  to  the  king  by  Dunbar 
in  the  person  of '  an  auld  grey  horse'  worn  out  in  the  royal 
service,  and  to  the  t>etition  is  spptmded  the  king's  reply, 
written,  as  It  seems,  by  Dunbar  himself  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  that  the  king  would  adopt  it  aa  his  own.  In  modem 
orthography  the  reply  runs  thus: — 
'  An»  ou  wTltiiiit«,  tnammr, 
TiJU  in  lUi  grey  hotse,  old  Dnnbat, 
Whloh  in  mj  wcM  wiOt  mtvIm  tnM 


Oar  baiiM  Mm  no*  aMfait  tUi  fSH 
And  bulk  Um  111m  •  btakop'i  Anh ; 
Fat  wUk  taj  hmnd  I  hftva  indMt 
To  |Miy  wh^aVr  hit  trftptdnfs  cbsL* 

Dunbar's  writings  now  extant  are  not  ntameMu^  hdt 
they  exhibit  an  aihaxing  versatility  of  grains,  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  witty  to  severe.  At  one  time  we  find  him  the 
sober  moralist  su[^rtii)g  the  weak,  instructing  the  igno- 
rant, warning  the  rash ;  at  another,  indulging  in  all  the 
immodesty  of  licentiousness.  But  it  is  ill  description  that 
he  shows  his  various  powers  most  conspicuously.  Thus,  in 
his  '  Golden  Terge,'  as  in  '  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,'  we 
have  imagery  brilliant  and  dazzling.  In  the  *  Dance  of  the 
Deadly  Sins  in  Hell,'  the  same  creative  bahd  appears.  '  The 
Feigned  Friar  of  Tdnyland'  and  '  The  Justs  betT*een  the 
Taylor  and  the  SoUter  display  the  same  power  of  vividly 
portraying  character,  mingled  with  bitter  sarcasm  and 
biting  satire.  And  in  the  doggerel  lines  *  On  James  Doig' 
we  see  the  burly  wardrobe-keeper  pass  before  us,  and  feel 

•  Hli  gang  gtn  «U  th«  ehftUnr  •ebi^.' 

The  existence  of  Dunbar's  works  is  a  signal  proof  tst  the 
immortality  of  real  merit  We  know  not  at  "Ahat  predse 
time  be  was  botni  nor  when  he  died;  his  very  name,  it  has 
been  remarked,  is,  with  cue  solitary  exception,  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  literature  fbr  totr 
year%  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  three  centuries  that 
his  poems  have  been  collected  a&d  (lublished ;  and  yet  he 
now  once  more  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  , 
Scotland's  poets. 

DUNBLANE.  rpKRTHsinRB.] 

DUNCAN,  ADAM,  was  born  July  1,  1731.  at  Dundee, 
of  which  his  &ther  was  provost  in  1745.  By  the  mother's 
side  he  was  descended,  through  the  Haldanes  of  Gleneagles, 
f^om  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Mcnteith.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1746,  was  made  post-captain  In  1761,  and  distin- 
guiwed  himself  in  several  actions,  especially  at  that  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent  tn  1787  he  became  a  rear-admiral,  and 
seven  yeara  afterwards  was  appointed  to  cotnmand  in  the 
North  Seas.  In  this  service  he  watched  the  mouth  of  the 
Texei,  where  a  large  Dutch  Iteet  lay  at  the  time  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore.  By  skilfrtl  manoeuvring,  although 
deserted  by  every  ship  except  one  (Adamant  sO),  he  de- 
tained them  until  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  Of  tbe  fleet, 
and,  on  their  leavii^  foA,  cut  of  their  retreat  aUd  brought 
them  to  action  at  Cunperdown,  where  he  captured  nine  sail  i 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  For  this  service  Admiral  I 
Duncan  was  created  a  viscount  and  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  He  died  suddenly,  August  4tb,  1804.  By  his 
lady,  tbe  daughter  of  Lord  President  Dundas,  he  left  two 
sons  and  several  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was  created 
earl  of  Campenlown,  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV. 
His  youngest*  Sir  Henry  Duncan,  was  principal  storekeeper  : 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  died  in  1835. 

DUNDALK.  [LooTH.] 

DUNDEE,  a  large  seaport  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
on  the  north  shore  of  ttie  Frith  of  Tay,  in  the  shire  o( 
For&r.  The  pari&h  extends  6  miles  along  the  shore,  and 
is  from  1  to  4  miles  in  breadth.  The  town  is  in  96°  27'  N. 
lat  and  8°  3'  W.  long.,  42  miles  north-north-west  from 
Edinburgh.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity  rising  from  the 
water-edge  towards  a  high  hill  at  the  back,  called  the  Lav. 

The  antient  Gaelic  name,  still  used  by  the  Highlandera, 
is  Ail-lec  (beautiful).  In  the  Latin  annals  of  Hector 
Boethius  it  is  Alectum.  Buchanan  names  it  Taodunum  (hill 
of  the  Tay),  and  in  several  antient  records  it  is  variously 
called  Dond^  Dondie,  and  Donum  Det  The  place,  from 
a  fishing  village  betnme  a  fortress  with  walla,  g^tes,  and 
casUe,  and  was  the  residence  of  several  kings  of  Scotland. 
In  various  civil  wars  it  suffered  severely,  and  was  repeatedly 
plundered  and  burned:  however,  it  always  speedily  re- 
covered from  these  disasters,  and  has  long  oeen  noted  as  a 
place  of  commercial  opulence  and  prosperity.  When,  in 
1646,  it  was  sacked  and  burned,  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
towns  in  Scotland ;  and  when,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks, 
it  was  taken  by  Cromwell's  officer.  General  Monk,  sixty 
vessels  in  the  harbour  were  laden  with  the  spoil,  and  each 
soldier's  share  was  60A  The  commerce  of  Dundee  has 
been  remarkable  for  its  successive  adoption  of  different 
speculations.  About  forty  years  aeo  leather  was  a  prin- 
cipal article,  and  7000i.  worth  of  shoes  were  annually  ex 
ported.  This  trade  is  now  extinct  At  one  time  &eveu 
companies  succesaftiUy  prosecuted  the  cotton  manufacture, 
whum  was  aneceeded  bf  woollesfi^  huLthelMnnaaently 
fnepoouB  oommercCi^aftettt^^jif  VBftJOu^  been 
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Cjdueni  bj  the  inqwrtation  and  manu&cture  of  BiusiaQ 
mp  and  naz.  Of  late  years  the  business  in  this  braoab 
of  trade  has  greatly  increased.  The  fabrics  are  diiefly  of 
a  coarse  description,  as  sackiag,  sail-oloth,  of  which 
large  quantities  aia  made  for  axportation ;  but  fliier  and 
bleactied  linenti  are  also  extensively  manu&ctursd.  Thirty 
large  spinning-iniUa  are  driven  by  steam,  and  employ  a 
great  number  of  persona,  principally  children.  There  is  an 
inin-fouadiy,  machine-fiiiitories,  several  sugar-refinerieB, 
caQdle-manufactories,  and  much  rope-making  and  ship- 
building. In  1830,  the  total . tonnage  of  vessels  ir^uch 
enteied  tbe  harbour  amounted  to  18a;slS ;  and  the  exports 
of  linen  and  hempen  goods  ww«  to  tt|«  amovmt  of  464.76i 
tons.  In  1832  the  tonnage  of  tomcIi  belonging  to  the  port 
was  32,868,  and  the  number  oif  seamen  employed,  3500. 
Nine  vessels  are  employed  io  the  vhale-flshery  of  Green- 
land. 

Dundee  is  the  chief  swt  of  the  Scotch  and  indeed  of  tne  i 
Br!ti;ih  linen  manufooture.  The  business  commene^d  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  I74&  the  importation  of 
flax  was  only  74  tons.  From  that  period  to  the  present  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  has  annually  increased  in  a 
most  astonishmg  ratio.  Th?  increase  is  mainly  attributed  to 
the  introduction  of  ^tinning  machinery,  by  vhich  the  wholo 
price  of  the  thread  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  tiie  men 
cost  of  spinning  by  the  old  hand-wheel 

In  1831  the  number  oi  spinpiiuc-mills  worked  V  »twm 
in  tbe  town  vas  31,  esolusive  of  many  in  the  suburbs. 
The  pxMent  number  exiweds  AO.  -In  tha  hut  oensus  of  the 
count/  of  ForAkr,  number  of  mim  of  the  age  of  20 
and  upwards  engaged  in  the  linen  mannfeeture  in  Dundee 
is  stated  to  have  been  330p.  In  1835  there  were  25,lft9 
tons  of  hemp  and  flax  imported,  and  the  number  of  pieoea 
of  sheetings,  bagging,  aadcloth,  sacking,  and  dowlas  een- 
Dorted  was  6ie,/07,  containing  about  70,000,000  yards,  and 
worth  about  1,600,000^,  being  considerably  greater  than  the 
entire  experts  from  Ireland.  To  show  the  amazing  pro- 
gress of  the  trade  of  Dundee,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
perwna  now  living  once  farmed  the  harbour  dues  at  40O/. 
a-yeax,  which  now  bring  about  19,6001  (MacCulloch's 
Statistiet  ^  the  British  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.)  Tbe  Frith, 
lyposite  the  town,  is  two  miles  in  width,  and  is  crossed 
ererr  b^if  fwur  by  mi  eiMrmoua  do^le  ateem-boat  of  a 
■cculiiv  «nd  very  commodioDs  eonstnictum.  Th9  dannr- 
oys  and  numeroui  Mmd-bank»  in  tbe  Katutuy  an  aTOued 
by  excellent  charts  of  tb*  soundings,  lignthouses,  and 
sevoal  beaooos.  Jh»  pceanU  doeks  and  quays  have  cost 
200,000/.,  and  fiirtJier  imprerements  are  suggested.  Basidea 
a  n  umber  ef  smacks^  steamers  sail  regularly  to  Lcmdont  two 
of  which  have  engine*  each  of  125  horse  pomr, 

A  railway  communicates  with  Newtyu^  in  Sinthmore. 
and  passes  through  the  Iaw  by  a  tunnel. 

The  town  consists  of  a  spacious  markflt-pi«oa  and  six 
nincipal  ilmeU  diverging  from  it  In  the  okler  pvts  the 
houses  are  chwely  packed  ti^ther,  but  many,  especially  in 
the  weatem  extremis,  are  large  airy  mansions  with  oma- 
mental  gudensr  Numerous  improvem^ts  are  going  on  in 
the  appearance  and  eonvmiances  of  this  highly  prosperous 
place.  It  is  U|^ted  with  gas,  is  well  paved,  ia  dmndantly 
supplied  with  ipriog-wateri  and  has  several  well  attendad 
marfceta.  Tbe  finest  public  building*  are  the  Exchange 
tbe  Trades'  Sail,  and  the  Town  House. 

Besides  a  good  parochial  school,  there  is  a  public  aca- 
d«ny  conducted  by  superior  roasters,  a  yo^  inflmury, 
a  dispensary,  lunatic  asylum,  and  several  inoorporated 
benevolent  natittttiens.  The  lofty  square  Gothic  tower  of 
the  spacious  old  church  is  a  craispicuous  object  at  a  great 
diiilanee.  There  are  three  other  churches,  or  chiqws  of 
uase,  a  Gaelic  church,  and  several  dissenting  chapels. 

^>uodee  has  produced  many  eminent  ministm.  At  the 
lUncmation  it  vas  distinguished  for  its  Protestant  en- 
thosiann ;  though  before  that  event,  when  the  population 
was  oompunUivaly  very  small,  there  were  tea  Catholic 
chnnbe^  fiwr  moaastmes  of  IHars,  gray,  black,  and  red, 
and  m  nnaneiy.  Among  tite  distinguished  persons  born 
and  educatad  here  may  be  named.  Hector  Boethina, 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  Dempster.  Admiral  Duncan,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  poet  Ferguson. 

Dundee  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Wilham  L,  in  116*. 
It  retuma  one  member  te  parliament.  Popul^n  in  1831, 
45,355 ;  at  present  it  is  probably  50,000. 

DDNFUimUNE  (Hoopuwted  Dum&tUu^  and  signil^ 
nglbK  «f  dm  wkM  mm},  fttomani  pajqibofSoot 


land,  in  the  shire  of  Fife,  15  miles  nnrth-west  <if  Edi^ 
burgh,  and  2  J  miles  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  t 
mile«  from  the  tea,  and  270  feet  above  its  level,  command- 
ing magnificent  and  extensive  views  of  the  windings  of  the 
Forth  and  of  the  principal  hilU  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  King  Malcolm  Canmore 
founded  here  a  very  spacious  and  superb  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, of  which  the  extant  ruins,  with  those  of  his  palace 
and  castle,  are  objects  of  much  interest  to  the  antiquarian. 
After  the  celebratol  lona,  or  loolmkill,  the  abbey  ehuroh 
of  Dunfermline  was  the  oommon  cemetery  of  the  lungs  of 
Scotland.  In  1818  the  skeleton  of  King  Robert  Bruoe, 
measuring  above  six  feet  in  length,  was  disinterred,  and  a 
east  was  uken  of  the  cranium.  This  Abbey  vas  the  most 
eminent  in  Scotland,  and  was  very  ridUy  endowed,  and  pof 
^sed  of  peculiv  privileges.  The  Fratery  with  its  fina 
.Gothic  window  still  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  original 
buildings.  (Grose's  '  Anti-iuities  of  Scotland,'  fol.,  vol.  ii.j| 
The  Guildhall  is  a  flne  building  with  a  lofty  spire. 

The  town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James  VL  An 
extensive  business  i»  carried  on  in  the  manufactura  of 
diap^  and  Ane  table-linen;  the  value  of  the  quantity 
annually  manufactured  is  about  300,000/.  The  pansh  con- 
tains a  large  coal-field  and  collieries,  the  property  of  the 
Karl  of  Elgin,  and  in  the  town  8r«  several  breweries,  an 
ifon-foundnr,  and  candle  and  tobac«o  manufactories. 

Dunfermline  ia  the  principal  seat  (tf  tbe  manu&eture  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  liuen  Abrics,  as  shirting  damasks,  and 
table-linen.  The  thread  ia  spun  by  maioinerjr.  Of  late 
years  the  beauty  of  the  paftenu  and  the  fioenesa  of  the 
goods  have  been  much  improved,  and  the  manu&ietufa  has 
greatly  increased.  In  the  oensus  of  1631  it  is  stated  that 
2700  males  of  the  ago  of  20  and  upwards  were  thenem* 
t4oyed  in  the  linen  manufooture  in  this  town. 

The  situation  is  picturesque,  and  the  houses  are  inter- 
mingled with  luxuriant  trees,  over  which  the  spire  of  the 
Abbey  church  lisea  to  tbe  height  of  155  feet.   The  western 
suburb  is  composed  of  superior  houses.  An  enormous  meet- 
ing-house, built  for  the  celebrated  minister,  Ralph  Erskine, 
is  a  conspicuous  ohjeot  in  approaching  tbe  town.  There  are 
severs!  beneficent  institations  and  schools,  and  tvo  puhUa 
subscription  libraries.   The  streets  an  paved  and  bgbted 
with  as.   Population  in  1831.  B7,89B 
DUNG.  rMATfTOB-l 
DUNQANNON.  iTraowB.] 
DUNGARVAN.  [Watsefoed.] 
PUNKELD.  [Pkrthbhibi.] 

PUNKERQUE,  or  as  it  is  not  unfrequantly  written  ^ 
the  English,  DUNKIRK.a  to^  in  France,  capital  of  an  vt- 
rondiasement  in  the  depurtraent  of  Nord.  It  is  on  the  see, 
about  150  miles  in  a  etraigbt  line  north  of  Paris,  or  166 
miles  by  the  road  through  Clermont,  Amiens,  Doulena,  St. 
Pol.  Aire,  Hazebrouok,  Caaad.  and  Beigues:  in  51°  2f  N. 
lat  and  8°  22  E.  long 

This  place  is  said  m  owe  its  origm  te  a  chapel  founoeo  by 
St.  Eloi,  which,  firom  its  situation  among  tbe  sandy  downs 
of  the  coast,  toc^  tbe  name  of  Dun-kirk,  1. 1.  the  chundi  of 
tbe  downs.  In  the  IQth  oentu^,  by  tiw  &vonr  of  Baudouin 
or  Baldwin  lU.,  cdled  Le  Jeune,  Count  Flanders,  it  vas 
raised  firom  a  mere  village  to  the  nnk  of  a  town.  In  tha 
records  of  the  1 2tb  century  it  is  mentioned  by  the  names 
Dunkerea,  Dunekerba,  and  IXmikaroa.  In  the  14di  oenturv 
a  castle  vas  Iniilt  here  by  Robert  count  of  Flaodas,  but  it 
was  demolished  in  a  nvolt  of  the  Flemings,  or  yeibapa  by 
their  BUi^rters  the  English,  who  burnt  the  town  in  1388. 
Another  castle,  built  in  1538.  to  defend  the  port,  by 
Charles  V.,  to  whom  it  hod  come  with  the  rest  of  Flanders 
by  inheritance,  has  also  been  demolished.  Inl558tbeEng> 
lish,  who  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  were 
driven  from  It  by  the  French  under  the  Marshal  de  Thenaes 
but  in  the  following  year  it  was  given  up  to  the  SpsAiarde 
by  the  treaty  tit  Le  Chfiteau-Cunbresis.  In  1640  it  was 
Uken  altw  a  sbcvt  nege  by  the  French  nndet  tbe  duke  tst 
Enghieo  (batter  known  by  hia  subsequent  designation  «f 
tWweat  Omdi),  in  Rvite  n  tba  vigtffous  de&nce  « tbe  Ifar- 
quis  de  I>ade,  the  Spanish  governor;  but  it  foil  again 
smvtly  after  into  tbe  hands  of.  the  Spaniards.  In  1658 
Turenne,  having  defoatod  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  the 
Downs  (bataille  des  Dunes),  took  Dunkerque,  which,  ae- 
cording  to  a  treaty  previously  concluded  with  Cromwell,  was 
pvt  into  the  bauds  of  the  English:  four  years  aflerwards 
(in  1668)  Ohariea  IL  lertorad  it^ 
raaaiiing    il  n  oonaidenUb  av 
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ibm  kiDR  France,  made  extnordinarjr  exertions  to  fintifr 
it,  and  to  repau-  the  harbour ;  in  1671  thirty  dioosand 
men  were  employed  on  the  works,  and  its  stren^h  enabled 
the  town  to  repel  an  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  bom- 
bard it  1695.  By  Ttrtue  of  the  peace  of  iJtrecbt,  the 
fortifications  were  rased  and  the  port  filled  up.  The  mari- 
time activity  of  the  people  of  Dunkerque,  and  the  num- 
ber of  privateers  and  ships  of  war  which  they  sent  out  were 
I^obably  the  inducement'to  the  English  and  Dutch  to  re- 
quire these  hard  conditions.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  the  port  and  fortifications,  which  had  been  partially  re- 
stored in  the  previous  war,  were  again  demolished ;  but  by 
the  peace  of  .1 783  they  were  allowed  to  be  restored.  In 
1 793  the  town  was  besieged  1^  the  allies  under  the  Duke  of 
York;  but  the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  under  Ge- 
neral Hoochtud  at  Sondseotte  obliged  the  duke  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire,  with  the  loss  of  5S  i^eoes  of  cannon  and 
a  large  quantihr  of  ammunition. 

Dunkerque  is  separated  from  the  sm  by  a  range  of  downs: 
on  the  lud  side  tlie  town  is  surrounded  by  canals.  The  canal 
of  Bourbourg  runs  westward  to  the  river  Aa:  the  canal  of 
Fumes  runs  eastward  to  Furnes,  end  so  to  Nieuport  and  Bru- 
ges, uniting  with  several  of  tbecanals  which  interseotBelgium. 
The  town  of  Dunkerque  is  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad,  and  the  houses  well  built  of 
brick,  and  whitened  or  coloured.  The  place  du  Champ  de 
Mars  is  a  large  and  fine  square :  the  place  Dauphine  is  an 
oblong  square  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  a  bust 
of  Jean  Bart  [Bakt.]  The  fortifications  oonaiat  of  the  ram- 
parts, suTToundM  by  ditches,  at  FortLonis,  and  the  Citadel. 

The  principal  building  is  the  church  of  Sl  Sloi,  which 
has  been  ornamented  by  a  fine  portico  of  ten  Corinthian 
columns.  The  great  tower  which  belonged  to  the  church 
has  been  separated  from  it  by  continuing  the  line  of  the 
Rue  de  I'Eglise  throi^h  the  church,  which  is  consequently 
much  smaller  than  it  once  was :  the  neyr  front  is  formed  by 
the  portico  just  mentioned.  The  hdtel  de  ville  (town^iall) 
is  an  ineignifleant  building.  There  is  a  range  of  barracks 
and  naval  storehouses. 

The  population  of  Dunkerque  in  1832  was  24,937.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  starch, 
beet-root  sugar,  cordage,  and  leather:  there  are  metal 
foundries,  gin  distilleries,  and  salt-works.  Snuff  was  for- 
merly manufactured  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  two  fkirs 
in  the  year  for  Unens,  woollen  cloth,  jewellny,  hardware, 
and  pottery.  The  trade  bv  sea  is  very  consitkrable,  espe- 
eially  since  it  was  declared  in  1816  a  tree  port  The  lur- 
bour  is  lai^  and  convenient ;  but  Ihoe  is  a  dangerous  bar 
at  its  mouth.  The  Newfimndtand  and  Iceland  «)d  fishery, 
and  the  herring  fishery,  are  prosecuted  with  considerable 
spirit ;  and  the  town  bias  a  considerable  trade  in  Bordeaux 
wines  and  brandies. 

Dunkerque  has  a  tribunal  de  promiire  instance,  or  sub- 
ordinate law  cotirt,  and  a  tribunal  de  commerce  for  the  de- 
cuiion  of  commercial  disputes.  There  are  a  high  school, 
schools  of  navigation,  drawing,  and  architecture,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  learned  society  under  the  designation 
of '  conseii  polyterhnique,*  and  a  public  library  of  4000  vo- 
lumes. There  are  also  a  theatre,  an  liospitai,  a  fbondling 
hospital,  and  two  prisons,  one  of  them  military. 

The  language  commonly  spoken  by  the  poorer  inhabitants 
is  Ftemish,  but  most  of  them  are  also  acquainted  with 
French,  which  is  the  ordinary  language  of  the  place. 

Tbi»  arnndissemont  of  Dunkerque  is  divided  into  seven 
eantons,  and  comprehends  sixty  communes.  It  had  in 
1832  a  population  of  95,571. 

DUNMOW  BACON.  A  custom  prevailed  at  Dunmow, 
in  Essex,  and  was  observed  there  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  centurv,  of  giving  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married 
man  or  woman  who  would  swear  that  neither  of  them,  in  a 
year  and  a  day,  either  sleeping  or  waking,  repented  of  their 
marriage.  Brand,  in  his  '  Popular  Antiquities,'  voL  iL 
pp.  98,  99,  has  given  the  rhyming  oath  whieli  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  upon  the  oocaaiDn.  The  partisB  were  to  take 
it  befHO  the  prwr  and  convent  <^  Dunmow  and  the  whide 
town,  kneeling  in  the  churchyard  upon  two  hard  pointed 
stones.  Tb^  were  afterwards  carriea  in  procession  titrongh 
the  town  upon  men's  riioulders,  with  the  bacon  borne  before 
them.  The  register  d  Dunmow  priory  attributes  tlw  insti- 
tution of  this  ceremony  to  Robert  Fitcwalter,  a  descendant 
from  Juga,  the  foundress  of  the  priory,  some  time  in  the 
reign  of  Ueory  UU  and  preserves  memoraDda  a£  three 
elaims  made  fbr  the  bacoa  prior  to  tlw  dtsMantam  of  nU- 


rions  houses ;  namely,  in  the  7th  Edw.  IV^  in  the  23rd 
Hen.  VI.,  and  in  1510,  2nd  Hen.  Vlll.  This  ceremony  is 
alluded  to  in  the  *  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,*  and  also  by 
Chaucer  in  the  'Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue.'  (See  Brand,  ut 
supr. ;  Morant's  Hist,  qf  Essex,  vol.  ii.  p.  429 ;  Blount's 
Jocular  Tenures,  8vo.,  York,  1784,  p.  276  ;  Dugdaie's  Afo- 
nasticm,  last  edit,  vol.  vi.  p.  149.)  The  Dunmow  Bacon 
was  claimed  in  1701,  and  again  in  1751,  when  a  large  print 
was  engraved  of  the  ceremonial  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion. 

DUNN,  SAMUEL,  was  a  native  of  Crediton.  Devon- 
shire, where  be  kept  a  mathematical  school  fi)r  several 
years ;  but  he  afterwards  removed  to  Chelsea,  and  occupied 
himself  in  the  same  manner.  He  was  well  skilled  in  nau- 
tical astronomy,  and  was  a  good  practical  observer,  which 
lad  to  his  being  appointed  mathematical  examiner  of  tlie 
candidates  for  the  East  India  Company's  serviM. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  and  ingenious  papers 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  as  well  as  of  some  sepa- 
rate works  CHI  the  practical  branches  of  science.  He  aJUo 
published  a  folio  Atlas,  which  has  hem  hdd  in  soum  esti- 
mation. 

Mr.  Dunn  bequeathed  an  estate  of  about  30/.  a  year  to 
found  a  mathematical  school  in  his  native  town,  the  first 
master  to  which  was  appointed  in  1793. 

DUNNING,.  JOHN,  Lord  Ashburton,  the  son  of  an 
attorney  at  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  was  bom  18tb  Oc- 
tober, 1731.  He  was  removed  from  the  free-school  at  Ash- 
burton, and  articled  to  his  &ther  as  aelerk  in  the  ttiirteentfa 
year  of  his  aige.  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  the  then  master  of 
tihe  rolls,  who  emplc^ed  eld  Hr.  Dunning  as  liia  attorney, 
having  observed  the  young  man's  capabilities  for  active 
business,  induced  him  to  study  for  the  bar.  He  entered  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  May  8th,  1 752,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar,  according  to  the  Temple  books,  July  2,  1 756. 

Dunning  travelled  the  western  circuit  for  some  years 
without  any  success;  but  in  1761,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Mr.  Hussey,  a  king's  counsel,  being  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  reply  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Dutch  memo- 
rial, he  acquired  some  connexions,  which  were  considerably 
incr«ised  by  bis  argument  in  the  case  of  Combe  v.  Pitt 
(Trin.  Term,  1763),  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  leader.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year  the  question  as  to  the  legality  at  general 
warrants  arose,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  arrest  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  North  Bnton.  Dunnii^  throughout  ths 
whole  litigation  was  emplojred  as  the  advocate  of  his  friend 
Wilkes ;  and  the  ailment  on  the  Bill  of  Exceptions  (June; 
1765)  ajbrded  him  an  opportunity  of  estaUishing  his  re- 
putation. After  this  his  ousiness  rapidly  increased:  he 
was  shortly  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  in  December, 
1767,  appointed  solicitor-general. 

In  the  following  year  he  entered  parliament  as  one  of  the 
nominees  of  Lord  Shelburne  for  the  borough  of  Calne.  A 
Whig  in  his  politics,  and  an  accomplished  constitutional 
lawyer,  Dunning  throughout  his  parliamentary  career  un- 
flinchingly opposed  the  Tories.  He  laboured  strenuously 
to  reduce  the  pension  list,  but  unfortunately  for  his  own 
fome,  himself  became  a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  4000/. 
a  year,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  be  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ashburton,  of  Ashburloi 
m  the  county  of  Devon.  Possessing  the  most  lucrativs 
practice  of  the  day,  which  had  already  cabled  him  to  pm^ 
chase  considerable  landed  property,  and  to  save  a  sum  little 
short  of  180,000/.,  and  baving  besides  withiH>aweek  after 
this  promotion  possessed  himself  of  a  lucrative  sinecure, 
the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Dunning  had 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  poverty  for  thu  political  pro- 
fligacy. Thu  venality  and  want  of  principle,  which  so  oft^o 
unfortunately  obscure  the  fair  tame  of  indj>-iduals,  are  not 
;  wholly  without  profit  to  the  public ;  they  afibrd  an  example 
which  acts  as  a  warning  to  them  against  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  unbounded  profoasions  «  ambitious  and 
nn|Hrinetpled  men;  for  however  popular,  however  dtstin- 
guiahed  may  be  the  name  of  sueh  a  man  in  his  om 
day,  a  few  short  yoais  are  sure  to  consign  him  to 
merited  neglect,  if  not  contempt  Such,  as  a  politiciso. 
has  been  uie  lot  of  Dunning.  As  a  lawyea-  none  of 
his  contemporaries  enjoyed  a  higher  reputotion,  or  mou 
lucrative  practice :  his  wit  appears'  to  have  been  of  that 
brilliant  nature  which  defies  description.   In  person  Dun- 
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asss  of  his  gestieulation  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  interest 
aroused  by  nis  eloquence.  Notwithstanding  his  disadvan- 
tages, he  was  himself  extremely  vain  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  wished  to  encourage  the  belief  that  his  face 
and  figure  had  irresistible  charms  m  the  eyes  of  the  fair 
sex. 

Dunning  married  in  1780  Hiss  Elizabeth  Baring,  the 
daughter  of  a  retail  tradesman  at  Exeter,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.  The  death  of  the  eldest  in  April,  17S3,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  so  gjreat  a  shock  to  the  already  enervated 
name  of  Lord  Ashhurtou  as  to  have  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Sxmouth  in  the  August  .following. 
When  on  his  journey  to  Exmouth  he  is  said  to  have  met 
Wallace,  the  attorney-general,  at  Bagshot,  who  was  proceed- 
ing to  London  for  medical  advice,  where  he  died  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  November.  These  equally  celebrated  lawyers,  who 
had  been  competitors  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  opponents 
in  parliament,  having  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have  a 
last  interview,  passed  some  time  in  conversation,  resting  on 
two  sofas,  and  parted  to  meet  no  more. 

The  title  of  Baron  Ashburton  having  become  extinct, 
was  revived  in  the  year  1834,  in  the  person  of  the  present' 
lord  (formerly  Mr.  Baring),  who  is  a  descendant  <^the  Hiss 
Elixabeth  Baiin^  mentioned  above. 

There  are  notices  of  Dunning  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  taw 
^a^. ;  and  in  Roscoe*s  Livet  Eminent  Latoyers,  from 
which  this  account  is  taken. 

DUNOIS,  a  district  of  Orl^anois,  m  the  old  temtonal 
division  of  France.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perche 
anil  Chartnin.  on  the  east  by  Orl£anois  Proper,  on  the  : 
south  by  Blaisois,  and  on  the  west  by  Venddmois.  Its 
capital  was  Chfiteaudun,  ifrhich  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
6461.  It  ia  now  comprehended  in  the  departments  of  Euro 
et  Loir,  Loir  et  Cher,  and  Loiret  In  the  middle  ages  this 
district  was  a  county  united  with  that  of  Blois,  without 
giving  to  its  owner  any  separate  title ;  hut  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century  Hugues,  count  of 
Blois,  BtMed  to  Jiis  title  that  of  count  of  Dunoia.  Guy, 
count  of  Blois  and  Dunoia,  sold  his  counties  to  Louis,  duke 
of  Orlfans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  France),  whose  son 
Oiatles  bestowed  the  county  of  Dunois  upon  his  natural 
brother  Jean,  who  took  so  eminent  a  part  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  France,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  through  whom  alone  any  historical 
interest  attaches  to  the  district. 

DUNS  SCOTUS,  JOHN,  was  born  most  probably 
about  the  year  1265.  The  English,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
Irish,  haive  all  claimed  him  as  a  countryman.  According 
to  one  of  the  Irish  accounts,  he  was  horn  at  Thathmon  or 
Taghmon  in  Wexford ;  according  to  another,  in  the  town 
tif  Down  or  Downpatrick.  The  Scotch  say  he  was  a  native 
of  Dunse  in  Berwickshire,  and  in  that  village  they  still 
pretend  to  show  the  house  where  he  waa  bom.  The  Eng- 
fuh  story  ia,  that  he  was  bun  at  a  hamlet  ealled  Dunston 
or  Dunstance,  in  the  parish  oT  Emilden  or  Emblettm,  not 
ftr  from  Alnwick  in  Northumberland.  Camden  {Britanma, 
1096.  Gibson*8  translation,  2nd  edit)  affirms  this  on  the 
authority  of  an  inscription  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  works  of  Duns  in  the  library  of  Mralon  College,  Ox- 
ford. But  Lord  Hailes  remarks  {AnmU  Scotkmd,  ii. 
324,  edit  of  1819),  'This  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to 
confute  the  received  opinion ;  for,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  it 
only  implies,  that  an  unknown  and  illiterate  transoiber  of 
the  works  of  John  Duns  chose  to  make  him  a  native  of  a 
place  in  Emilden  in  Northumberland  called  Dunstan,  and 
by  a  foncifiil  abbreviation  Duns.'  In  an  English  transhttion 
of  one  of  hb  treatises  (*  Idiota's,  or  Duns'  Contemplations 
of  Divine  Love,'  IZmo.,  Vam,  166S),  the  translator,  W.  B., 
in  a  dedicatitm  *  to  the  Right  Wn^pftil  Edmund  Duns, 
Esq.,*  whom  he  affirms  to  be  a  descendant  oi  the  same 
femily  that  produced  Scotus,  contends  that  Duiu  Scot  is 
merely  Dunscot,  formed  from  cot,  a  cottage,  in  the,  same 
manner  with  Weetcot,  Southoot,  &c  Mackenzie  (Lives 
ScoUith  Writen,  i.  215)  says  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  fhmily  of  the  Dunses  in  the  Merse.  (Camden  conceives 
M  was  ealled  Scotus  because  descended  ftom  Scottish 
parents.  Those'  who  have  written  of  Duns  have  delighted 
in  allusions  to  this  controversy  about  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity-  One  of  his  biographers  (Wadding)  conceives  that  it 

(laces  him  above  Homer,  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
irth  to  whotin  only  cities  contended,  whereas  kingdoms  put 
in  theii  several  daims  to  Scotiu.   He  observes  also  that 
the  subtlety  of  the  great  Doetor  may  be  said  to  have  cam- 
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meneed  even  bafore  his  birth,  sinee  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  track  him  to  his  first  appearance  in  our  world. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he 
was  chiefly  educated  in  England.   He  is  said  to  have  been 
found  when  a  boy  tending  his  father's  cows  by  two  Francis 
cans  who  were  greatly  struck  with  his  intelligence ;  and  by 
the  monks  of  this  order  he  was  first  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  learning,  and  then  sent  to  Merton  CoU^e,  Ox.- 
ford,  of  which  in  due  course  he  became  a  fallow.  Passing 
over  various  stories  that  are  told  of  him  of  a  legendary 
cast,  we  may  enumerate  in  a  few  lines  the  authentic  events 
of  his  life.   While  yet  a  student,  he  is  said  to  have  become 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  profidency  in  theology,  in 
logic  and  metaphysics,  in  civil  and  canon-law,  in  mathe- 
matics, in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  astronomy.   In  1301, 
on  the  removal  of  William  Varron  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  theological  chair.   His  prelections  were  attended  by 
crowds  of  auditors,  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford  at  this 
time,  it  is  affirmed,  exceeding  30,000 ;  '  but  among  these,' 
says  Anthony  Wood, '  a  company  of  varlels,  who  pretended 
to  be  scholars,  shuffled  themselves  in,  and  did  act  much 
villainy  in  the  university  by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrelling, 
&c.    They  lived  under  no  discipline,  neither  had  any 
tutors ;  hot  only  for  fashion  sake  would  sometimes  thrust 
themselves  into  the  schools  at  ordinary  lectures;  and  when 
they  went  to  perfhrm  any  mischief  then  would  they  ho 
accounted  scholars,  that  so  they  might  free  themselves  flram 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  burghers.'   In  1307  Duns  removed 
from  Oxford  to  Paris,  in  which  city  he  had  on  a  visit  scoue 
time  before  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary- 
manner  by  his  defence,  in  a  public  disputation,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He 
began,  we  are  told,  by  demolisming  tvo  hundred  objections 
to  the  doctrine,  and  concluded  by  establishing  it  wiih  a 
cloud  of  arguments.   A  writer  who  was  present,  Pelbartus 
k  Temeswar,  says  that  he  resolved  the  knottiest  ^Uogisms 
of  his  adversaries  as  Samson  did  the  bands  of  Dalilah.  The 
result  waa  the  conversion  of  the  whole  university  to  the 
doctrine  thus  demonstrated,  and  Uie  passing  of  a  reguktion 
that  no  person  should  afterwards  be  admitted  to  a  degree 
without  swearing  to  defhnd  the  immaculate  conception. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  there  waa  formally  inferred  on 
Scotus  the  title  of  the  Subtle  Doctor  (Doctor  vel  Magister 
Subtilis),  by  which  he  is  commonly  distinguished  among 
the  schoolmen.   He  taught  in  his  new  chair  with  as  much, 
applause  as  at  Oxford ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remaiu 
long  at  Paris.  In  1 308  be  was  ordered  by  the  general  of  his 
(ffder  to  remove  to  Cologne  to  found  a  new  university  there. 
On  reaching  Cologne  bs  was  met  by  nearly  the  whole  body 
of  the  citizens,  and  drawn  into  the  city  in  a  tiiumphal  car. 
But  his  splendid  career  was  now  near  its  close.  On  the  8lh 
of  November,  in  this  same  year,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.   Some  accotmts  make  him  to  have  died  m  hia 
43ra,  othrn  in  his  34th  year.   Paulus  Jovins  rdotes  that 
he  was  buried  hefbie  he  was  dead,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards fbund,  upon  inspection  of  the  grave,  that  in  his 
misery  he  had  knocked  out  his  brains  against  his  coffin. 
Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  he  was  found  to  have 
gnawed  the  flesh  from  his  arms.   This  termination  of  his 
life  has  furnished  a  point  for  several  epigrammatic  epitaphs. 
One  by  Jacobus  Latomus  hasi>een  thus  translated  by  Dr. 
Kennet,  in  Gibson's  Camden: 

'  WliAt  MwrMl  witthif*  or  profkne  can  ihowi 
All  truth*  weia,  Scotui,  uU'd  ia  doubl  by  yon. 
Your  fate  waa  donbtfbl  too  i  Death  bouts  to  be 
Hm  fltst  that  chonwd  jroa  with  k  CUIeey  t 
Wbo,  Int  Torn  labtle  aria  jamz  life  sbouid  Hvei 
Beikna  he  ttnek,  Mcnnd  yon  In  lh«  mvc' 

Various  separata  treatises  of  Duns  Scotus  were  sent  to 
the  press  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  sevaial 
of  them  have  been  repeatedly  printed.  At  length,  in  1639, 
his  collected  works  uipearea  at  Lyon,  in  12  volumes  folio, 
under  the  title  of  '  K.  P.  F.  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  Doctoris 
Subtilis,  Ordinis  Miuorum,  Opera  omnia  quse  hucusque 
reperiri  potuerunt,  coUecta,  recognita,  notis,  scholiis,  et 
commentariis  illustrata ;  &  PP.  Hibemis  CoUeni  Romani 
S.  Isidori  Professoribus,  Jussu  et  Auspiciis  Rmi.  T.  F. 
Joannis  BaptistGB  i  Cajnpanea,  Ministri  Generalis.*  A 
complete  copy  of  this  collection  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  eoitor  is  Luke 
Wadding,  an  Irishman  by  birth.  It  does  not  however,  as 
has  been  often  stated,  contain  all  the  works  of  Scotus,  but 
only  thube  designated  his 'Opera  Speculativa,'  ^e 
tiva,'  if  they  should  be  oompfai^tifeab^jiS^^^' 
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lattndcdtoftrmaftitunputdiBaticu.  Tbe  pnociiMtl  piMw 
of  which  it  is  oompowd  aro  QnestkHW  or  CommeutariM 
OB  tha  Bentracet  of  Petw  Lombard,  and  on  (he  ph^icaJ, 
logieal,  and  metaphyEical  writings  of  Aristotle.  There 
an  aUo  a  treatise  on  Grammar;  four  books  (forming  a 
Toliima)  antttled  *  Beportatorum  Fariaiansium  ;*  a  vo- 
lume of  'QuMtiones  Quodlibit^es.*  the  autbepticity  of 
which,  howew,  is  doubted  by  Wadding.  The  following 
are  enumerated  by  Wadding  as  the  'Opera  PoaitiTa'  of 
Scotus:  *Tractatus  da  Perfectione  Btatuum'  (of  doub^ul 
authenticity);  'Lectura  in  Genesim;'  'Commentarii  ip 
STangelia ;  '  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ;*  '  Sermopes 
Ae  Tempore;*  and  'Sermones  de  Banctis.'  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  these  treatises  have  ever  been  printed. 

Tbe  admirers  of  Scotus  extol  bis  acuteness  and  subtlety 
as  unrivalled,  and  he  bos  alwavs  been  accounted  the  chief 
glOTy  at  the  Franoseans,  as  Tbomaa  Aquinas  Iws  been  of 
their  rivals  the  Dominicans.  If  in  bis  abort  life  he  actually 
wrote  all  the  works  that  are  commonly  attributed  to  bioit 
his  industry  at  least  must  have  been  prodigious.  Hiv  fiine 
luring  his  lifetime,  and  long  after  histuatb,  was  not  ex- 
ceeded fay  that  of  any  other  of  the  acfaola^ic  doctors. 
From  him  and  Aouinas  two  opposing  sects  in  theology 
took  the  names  of  Scotiats  and  lliomiBtB,  and  divided  the 
idiools  down  almost  to  the  last  age.  The  leading  tenet  of 
the  Scotists  was  the  immaculate  conoeption  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  they  also  differed  from  the  Thomists  oit  the  sufajecls  of 
free  will  and  the  effii^cy  of  divine  gmoe.  In  philosophy 
the  Sootistfi  are  oppobed  to  the  Occunists,  or  followers  of 
•William  Occam,  wbo  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  but 
differed  from  bis  master  on  the  subject  of  Universale  or 
general  termsi  whieb  the  Sootists  maintained  to  be  expreesive 
of  le^  existence!,  wbUe  the  Oeoamists  hrid  them  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  names.  Hence  the  Scotisti  are  called 
Realists,  the  Oeoamists  Nominalists.  It  is  a  fitvourite  (pi- 
nion of  Bsyle's,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Bcotista  was  nothing 
leas  than  an  undeveloped  Bpinozism.  (Diet.  Crit.,  art.  *  Abe- 
lard,'  note  G,  and  *  Andr^  Cisalpin,*  note  6.)  It  may  be 
added  ttrat  the  English  terra  dunce  has  been  otHumonly 
eonsidMred  to  be  derived  from  tiie  name  of  the  subtle  doc- 
tor f  perhaps,'  says  Johnson,  '  %  word  of  reproach  first 
used  by  the  Thomists,  from  Duns  Scotus,  their  antagonist' 
It  is  worth  noting  however  that  a  dolt  or  hkx^ead  appears 
to  be  a  ve^  modem  meaning  tit  the  word  Dunce  or  Duns. 
It  does  not  se»i  to  have  bem  known  in  this  sense,  for  in- 
atane^  to  ftiebard  Stanihuist,  tibe  cwnpiler  of  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Irelvid  Htdnuhed,  who  speaks  of  tbc  name  of 
Seotus  being  a  term  '  so  trivial  and  common  in  all  nduoiU, 
that  whoso  surpaiseth  othsfs  either  in  eavUling  Bspfiistty 
or  subtile  philosophy  is  fmthwith  nicknamed  aOiins.'  This 
was  no  doubt  the  kind  of  reproach  originally  intended  to  be 
eoRveyed      the  epithet. 

Wadding  has  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of  the  works  of 
Scotus  an  elaborate  life  of  the  aifthor,  which  was  reprinted 
at  Hone  in  \%mo.  in  1644.  There  is  also  a  'Tractatus  de 
Joannis  Bcoti  Vita,  itc.  Auctere  R.  F.  Joanne  Colgano, 
ordinis  Fratrum  Uinorum  Hibernorum  Feduai,'  12mo. 
Antwerp,  )655.  Both  these  works,  the  latter  especially, 
arc  full  of  legendary  mattu,  detailed  with  the  most  con- 
fidingnavity. 

DUNSTABLE,  or  DUN8TAPLE,  a  market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Manshead  in  the  eounty  of  Bedford,  e^hteen 
miles  soutb-by-vest  from  Bedford,  and  thirty-three  miles 
north-west-by-^ntfa  from  London,  atnated  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  Iknield  and  Watling  Streets.  It  was  in  very 
early  times  a  place  of  coosidenible  importance.  Its  modern 
name  is  supposed  by  many  etymologists  to  be  derived  from 
Dun  or  Dunning,  a  fomous  robber  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  I,, 
who  with  his  band  became  so  formidable  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Henry  out  down  %  Urge  forest  in  order  to  destroy 
their  haunts,  end  built  a  royal  mansion  c^lcd  Kiiu;abury 
on  part  of  its  site.  He  also  founded  a  priory  oi  black 
canons,  on  whom  be  bestowed  the  town  of  Dunstable  and 
all  its  [vivileges  in  1 131.  Hie  priors  bad  a  gaol,  possessed 
po«i^  of  life  and  death,  and  sat  as  judges  with  the  king's 
Justices  in  Eyre.  In  I29II  the  corpse  of  Queen  Bleanor 
mted  at  the  matket-plae^  wid  a  handimqe  croia  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event;  but  it  was  pulled  down 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  as  a  relic  of  popery. 

Dunstmle  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  <^  the 
eounty,  in  the  centre     the  Dunstable  chalk  downs.   It  is 
ehieflr  celebrated  for  die  nunufiMKure  vt  straw  bau,  called 
ItaaitvUe  ban**  wA      il»  wliitbig  mmifcutory.  Tbe 


ifiarket  IS  on  Wednesday,  «nd  fain  ve  held  on  Asb  Wed- 
nesday, May  22nd,  August  isith,  and  November  12tb. 
The  king  is  lord  of  the  numiv,  Mid  the  duke  of  lledford,  as 
his  lessee,  holds  courts  leet  and  haron.  Tlie  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
The  parish  church  is  now  idl  that  remains  of  the  aotient 
prwry:  t^e  ibside  ia  chiffly  Norman,  and  richly  or.ia- 
mented :  over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  Sir  James  Thomhilt.  There  are  tvo  nlaces  of 
irorship  for  Baptists,  and  ope  for  Wesleyan  Me^ooista. 

A  charity  scbopl  was  founded  by  Mr.  WiUian}  Chew  in 
1727,  and  has  sipce  been  endowed  by  various  benefociors; 
forty  boys  and  fifteen  girls  are  clothed,  educated,  and  ap- 
prenticed :  the  hoys  are  admitted  at  seven,  and  apprenticed 
at  fom^n*  Six  almsbouses  were  founded  by  Mm-  Cart 
for  the  recidence  of  si^^  poor  widows ;  and  six  others  were 
subsequently  foimded  and  epdoved  Mn,  Ashton  for  a 
similar  purpiow.  Near  the  church  ore  vx  bouses  called  the 
'Maidena*  Lodge,*  founded  in  1713  by  Mrs.  Blandina 
Marsh  for  six  unmarried  gentlewomen  \  their  income  now 
amounts  to  120A  par  annum.  A  nuntber  of  coips  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Constantioe.  as  trell  es  other  Ronwn  antiquitiea, 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  downs  m  the  vicinity  of  Dun- 
Btable. 

DUNSTAN,  SAINT,  was  bom  ^of  noble  parents  at  or 
near  Glastonbury  in  Spmersetshire,  ui  the  ^FSt  year  of  the 
reign  of  Athelstan,  a.d.  925.  His  ihther's  name  was 
Heorst^,  his  mother's  Cynedryda.  His  earliest  instruc- 
tion in  tb^  learning  of  his  time  wqs  received  in  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery;  but  afterwards,  under  the  patronage 
of  his  uncle,  A)dhelm,  archbishop  of  Cantwburv.  be  was 
introduced  »t  Athelstan's  court,  where  he  passed  some 
years.  Upon  wane  disgust,  he  returned  to  Glastonbury,  and 
having  ^n  eiirly  youth  received  the  tonsure  there,  be  built 
for  himself  a  sort  of  cell  or  hermitage,  with  an  watery,  em- 
ploying his  time  putly  in  devotional  austerities,  and  {lartly 
in  the  exeroiee  of  such  roanu^  arts  as  were  useful  to  the 
service  ot  the  church,  in  the  formation  of  crosses,  vials, 
censem,  ve^tinenta,  fee.  He  is  also  reputed  to  bi^To  painted, 
and  lo  have  oopied  manuscripts. 

Glastonbury  having  by  the  successive  incursions  of  the 
Danes  been  reduced  nearly  to  ruin,  fldmund,  the  successor 
of  Athelstan,  appoint^  Dunstan  to  be  the  abbot  of  that 
house,  with  full  power  to  draw  fitnds  from  the  roy^l  trea- 
sury for  its  restoration.  This  we«  ip  942,  aqd  from  a  charter 
granted  in  944  the  work  appears  to  have  been  soon  aecom- 
pushed. 

In  hi«  retreat  at  Glavtonbuzy,  Chalmers  supposes  that 
DunHtan's  mind  was  somewhat  deranged,  and  that  be  in- 
dulged ohimarae,  which  being  believed  by  himself  and  an- 
nounced to  the  credulous  multitude,  established  a  univnml 
character  ef  sanctity  for  him  among  the  people-  He  is  said 
to  have  foncipd  tluit  the  devil,  among  frequent  visits  which 
be  paid  himi  was  one  day  more  earnest  tluin  usual  in  his 
temptations ;  till  Dunstfln,  provoked  bv  his  importunity, 
seised  him  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-faot  pincers,  ss  he 
put  his  head  into  the  oell,  ana  held  him  there  till  the  ma- 
lignant spirit  Tpvle  the  whole  neighbourhood  resound  with 
hi8  bellowings.  Ibe  people  credited  and  extolled  this  great 
exploit,  wbicb  gained  Dunsfap  so  great  a  degree  of  reputa- 
tion that  ha  wes  called  again  into  the  world.  Edreo,  the 
suooMsor  of  Bdmund,  in  948,  surrenosred  his  conscience, 
his  treasuras.  Md  hie  authpri^  into  tiie  hands  of  Dunstan. 
lUing  advantecB  of  the  implicit  confidence  repowd  in  him 
by  the  king,  Dunstan  imported  into  England  a  new  wder 
of  monks,  the  Bemidiotines,  who,  by  chengipg  the  state  of 
ecclesiasUcal  affltin,  excited,  cm  their  fir«t  establishment, 
the  most  violent  eontipotioits.  Finding  also  that  bis  ad- 
vancement had  been  owing  to  the  opinion  of  bis  austerity, 
he  profossod  himself  a  partisan  of  the  rigid  monastic  rules; 
and  he  intzoducsd  that  reformation  into  the  monasteries  of 
Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  This  conduct,  however,  in- 
curred the  resentment  of  the  secular  clergy,  wbo.  joining 
with  such  of  the  eouriiert  as  bad  become  indignaqt  at  the 
haughty  demeanor  Dunstan.  formed  a  powerful  party 
against  him.  Upon  the  de^lb  of  Edre^  and  auccesaion  w 
Sdwy,  D<iBstan  was  accused  of  m«lvenatioD  in  his  office, 
was  deprived  of  bis  dtbecy,  and  banished  the  lUogdom  in 
S95.  Edgar,  howtvar,  who  succeeded  in  the  following  year, 
restored  him  to  Qlwtonbury,  having  pronpted  bim  flnt  to 
the  BM  of  WoKastart  betbeo  wade  bim  btsbap  of  London; 
and  in  959*  adnaeea  bim  tp  ^ejaehiepjseppal  see  of  Can- 
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sanetkin  to  his  appointment,  and  not  onlv  obtained  that,  but 
the  pope's  own  appoiatment  of  him  to  be  the  papal  legate  in 
Snipaud.  Upon  nia  return,  so  absolute  did  ht3  influence  over 
the  king  hecomr  that  he  vas  enabled  to  gite  the  Romish 
■eean  authority  &nd  jurisdiction  of  which  the  English  clergy 
bad  been  beforcj  in  a  considerable  decree,  independent.  In 
order  more  effectually  and  completely  to  accomplish  this 
object,  the  secular  clei^  were  excluded  fVom  their  livings 
and  dianaced;  and  the  monks  were  appointed  to  supply  their 
places.  The  so^ndaluus  liyes  of  the  secular  clerey  furnished 
one  plea  for  this  measure,  and  it  was  not  altogetner  ground- 
less ;  but  the  principal  motive  was  that  of  rendering  the 
p^tal  power  absolute  in  the  English  church ;  for  at  this 
period  the  English  clergy  had  not  yielded  implicit  submis- 
sion to  the  pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter,  as  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  decrees  of  the  popes  Which  en- 
joined celibacy  on  them.  Dunstan,  supported  by  Edgar's 
authority,  ovwpowered  the  resistance  ^ieh  the  country- 
bad  long  maintained  gainst  papal  dominion  and  gave  to 
the  monks  an  influem:e,  the  baneful  effects  of  which  were 
experienced  in  England  tilt  the  Reformation.  Dunstan 
has  aocordingly  been  highly  extolled  by  the  nlonka  and 
partisans  of  the  Romish  church.  During  the  whole  reign 
of  Edgar,  Dunstan  maintained  his  interest  at  court ;  and 
upon  Bd^ir's  death  in  975  his  influence  served  to  raise 
Edward,  Edgar's  eldest  son,  to  the  throne,  though  the  suc- 
cession of  Ethelred,  the  youn^r  sou,  was  much  pressed  by 
Elfnda.  Whilst  Edward  was  m  his  minority  Dunstan  ruled 
with  absolute  sway  both  in  church  and  state ;  but  upon  the 
moider  of  that  prince  in  979,  and  the  accession  of  Ethelred, 
his  credit  and  mfluence  declined ;  and  the  contempt  with 
which  his  threatenioes  of  divine  vengeance  were  regarded 
by  the  kinjc  is  said  to  have  mortified  hiin  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  on  hu  return  to  his  archbishopric,  he  died  of  grief 
and  vexation,  Hav  19th,  98$.  A  volume  of  St.  Dunstan's 
works  was  published  at  Douay  in  1626.   His  ambition  has 

E'ven  him  a  considerable  place  in  eedeaiastical  and  civil 
!<tory ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary Uleots.  (William  of  Malmsbury's  iTwiory;  Henry's 
Hut-  qf  Britain^  edit.  Svo.,  vols.  iiL  and  iv. ;  the  Lives  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  Acta  Sattctorum  of  the  BoUandlsts, 
month  of  May,  torn,  iv.,  p.  344  to  384;  and  Chalmers's 
Biogr.  Diet,  vol  xii.,  p.  487-490.)  Dunstan's  Concord  of 
Monastic  Rules  is  printed  at  large  in  Re^er's  Apostolatus 
Beaedictinorum  in  Anglia,  fol.  Duac.  1626,  at  tne  begin- 
nuig  of  the  third  part  of  the  Appendix,  p.  77. 
DUNWIClt.  rSnreout.} 

DUODECIMALS,  a  term  applied  to  ah  aHthinetical 
method  of  astertuning  the  number  of  square  feet  and 
square  inciies  in  a  rectangular  space  whose  sides  are  giVen 
in  feet  and  inches.  For  instance,  to  find  the  content  of  6 
fiMt  7  inehes  by  3  feet  5  inches,  proceed  as  follows  :— 

6  7 
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3 


It 


10         10  II 

tn  the  aiisttfet,  15  means  IS  ttqilare  fbet;  10  iheftns  10 
strips  of  one  fodt  by  one  inch,  of  lO-twelfths  of  a  square 
foot;  ll  moanti  11  square  inches,  bt  lM44t!t*of  asquare 
not  This  resalt  u  obtained  as  fbllows : — 

3  feet  by  6  feet  gives  12  square  feet 

3  feet  by  7  inehes  gives        1    i ,     feut,  S-tlfftifths, 

or  14-12ttu  of  a  squarb  feat. 

Id  squate  feet,  S-t^lfthft. 

6  feet  by  it  Inches  gives      2  square  feet,  «-t«eIfl3i8j 
or  30-1 2th«  of  a  square  feoL 

7  inches  by  5  mehea|;ivw  t-lSthib  ll  «].  lb. 
or  SS  sqtiiue  inbhes. 


2  sti.  ft.  8-12ths,  11  stl.iti. 
titf  Xtftotrihtt  hutancM  are  perfeeuy  similar 
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DUODETniM  (from  ft  liitin  irord  Bipiiiying  tvcdvm 
becanse  it  is  twdve  inches  in  iM^ithX  the  flrat  of  the  smaU 

intestines  In  immediate  eottnexion  with  (he  stomach.  It 
commences  at  the  pyloric  etid  of  the  stomach,  uid  termi- 
nates at  the  distance  of  t^relve  inches  hi  the  second  portion 
of  the  small  intestines  called  the  jejonum.  Tbough  it  is 
the  sTraightest  of  the  smdll  intfidtlnes,  yet  tbe  duodenum 
describes  in  its  course  varidtis  turns.  From  the  pylorus  it 
turns  backi^arda  and  apwatds  by  the  ndbk  of  the  gall- 
bUidder,  with  Which  it  is  tn  contact;  It  theft  pisses  obliquely 
downwards  on  the  right  side,  immediately  befere  the  great 
vessels  which  enter  the  liver:  Opposite  to  the  imder  pert 
of  the  kidney  it  makes  a  turn  to  tbe  left  side,  across  the 
lumbar  vertebree,  and  It  lodged  ih  the  oofflmon  root  of  the 
mesocolon  and  mesentery,  below  the  paderou^  and  behind 
the  superior  mesenittie  vessels ;  it  now  ttakes  t  ton  ferwatdi 
and  obtains  the  name  of  jejunutn. 

The  duodenum  is  much  more  eapacion*  than  the  j^imnm 
or  ilium,  and  is  in^d  so  target  hat  it  has  been  regarded 
as  a  second  stomacbi  and  (Stained  the  name  of  ventriculus 
succenturiatus.  It  is  flked  mn^  ta^e  closely  to  tbe  spinal 
coltunn  than  the  other  intestine^  and  does  not,  like  them, 
float  loosely  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  <tf  a  redder  eolonr  than 
the  rest,  has  a  thicker  mnsenlsir  coat,  and  b  greater  number 
of  valvuliB  conniventes. 

At  the  distance  of  from  three  to  feur  fingerr  bfeadtk 
from  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  is  perferated  hj  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts,  by  which  tabes  the  bile  and  the  pan 
creatic  juice  flow  into  the  intestine. 

The  duodebiim  is  probably  an  ngafi  eeoeMary  to  the 
stomach.  There  Is  evidence  that  it  oartieft  on  tbe  digestiMi 
commenced  hi  the  stomach.  It  is  certain  that  allmentery 
substances  which  have  escaped  aolutimi  in  the  stoniftoli  am 
dissolved  in  the  duodenum. 

The  chyme  formed  from  the  feed  in  the  stomach  and 
tvceived  by  the  duodenum,  retains  the  name  of  ehytne 
until  it  reaches  that  portion  of  the  duodenum  where'  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  pierce  the  intestine.  At  this 
|Kttnt,  tind  by  the  admixtuto  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
juices,  the  chjTne  is  changed  into  two  portions,  into  a  nu- 
tritive potlion,  Whit;h  receives  the  name  of  chyle,  and  which 
flows  into  the  blood  (Crylb],  and  into  an  excrementitiouft 
portion,  which  is  carried  aloiig  the  small  Into  the  latge 
intestines,  where  it  receives  this  name  of  ftece^  and  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  body. 

On  the  siuf  ace  of  the  ditodennm  the  lacteal  vessels  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  fer  the  absorption  of  the  chyle. 
(XacteaLsJ  The  duodenum  is  likewise  provided  With  a 
great  number  of  mncous  glands,  which  more  especially 
abound  near  the  pylorus.    (Philosophy  Health.') 

DUPLEX  QUERE'LA  (double  querele  or  complaint), 
a  process  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  in  the  hatOre  of  an  appeal 
from  the  ordinary  to  bis  next  immediate  superior,  as  from  k 
bishop  to  an  archbishop,  or  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king 
in  council.  [DEtEGATfis,  CotjRT  or.]  It  seems  to  have 
been  called  double  querele  because  in  its  form  it  is  a  com- 
plaint both  against  the  judge  and  against  the  party  at 
whose  suit  justice  is  delayed.    (Bum,  Eeclet,  Ldtp.^ 

DUPLICATE  RATIO  (Xiyoc  ItirXctdtn*),  a  term  used 
by  Euclid,  and  defined  as  follows :  If  A  be  to  B  in  the  same 
proportion  as  B  to  G,  then  the  ratio  of  A  to  C  is  called  the 
duplicate  ratio  A  to  B.  When  A,  B,  and  C  axe  lines  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  that  ot  the  eqvare  on  A  to  the 
s([uare  on  tl :  when  nunibers,  that  of  A  times  A  to  B  times 
B.   [Ratio,  ExPoVfiNT.] 

DUPLICATION  OF  THE  CUBE,  the  solution  of  the 
fbllowing  problem :  to  And  the  side  of  a  cuhe  which  sball 
be  double  that  of  another  cube.  This  question,  which  is 
insoluble  with  perfect  exactness  by  the  methods  of  ordinary 
geometry,  attained  such  a  d^ree  of  notoriety  among  tttt 
Greek  geometers  that  its  origin  was  the  subject  of  a  my- 
thologic  ftible.  Eutocius,  in  his  conmienlary  on  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes,  bos  preserved  a  letter  of  Era- 
tosthenes to  Ptolemy  (Eilergetes)  in  which  it  is  eaid  that 
one  of  the  tragedians  (Euripides,  according  to  Vttlekenaer, 
cited  by  Montuela's  editor)  had  introduced  Minos  eraoting 
a  sepulchre  to  OULuctts.  The  architect  propoeed  one  hn£ 
dred  palms  every  way,  on  which  Minos  declated  that  ftneh  a 
size  would  be  too  small  for  a  royal  sepulchre,  and  required 
that  it  should  be  doubled  in  sixe ;  and  therenpon  arose  the 
difficillty.  Eratosthenes  also  states  anothet  feble,  nat 
that  the  Dellans,  during  a  nestilen^JadAM^  or 
the  oHUe  to  ptodoee  A  ctan«rw^iS&^^  one  wl 
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then  existed-  They  applied  to  the  school  of  Plato  dt  Athens, 
who  found  that  the  problnn  eluded  all  their  efforts.  Otho: 
writm  moke  mention  of  the  lattez  story,  and  Valerius 
Haximoa,  in  particular,  adds  that  Plato  referred  the 
querists  to  Eucud ;  which  must  be  an  anaohnmism.  How- 
ever this  may  he,  the  problem  continued  to  Airnish  an 
unceasing  object  of  reseuvh ;  and  such  was  the  importance 
of  its  solution  in  the  eyes  of  Eratosthenes,  that  he  hung  up 
his  own  solution  in  a  temple  as  an  offering,  and  composed 
an  epigram,  of  which  the  principal  value  now  is  the  proof 
which  it  affords  that  he  coiuideredlfeanchmus  as  the  first 
inventor  of  the  conic  sections. 

Hippocrates  of  Chios  (known  as  the  first  who  could  find 
the  area  of  a  curviiineai  figure)  perceived,  according  to 
Eratosthenes,  that  this  problem  could  be  solved  as  soon  as 
two  mean  proportionals  could  be  found  between  the  side  of 
the  given  cube  and  twice  its  length:  that  is,  A  being  the 
length  of  the  given  cube,  aad  a  and  Y  two  lines  such 
that 

A:X::X.YandX:Y::Y:2A, 
this  geometer  saw  that  X  was  the  side  of  the  cube  itouble 

that  on  A.  But  the  new  problem  presented  exactly  the 
same  difficulty  as  before:  various  mechanical  curves  (as 
they  were  called)  were  invented  for  the  purpose  it  was 
found  that  the  conic  sections  were  suiBcient,  but  no  solu- 
tion appeared  consistent  with  the  restrictions  implied  in 
the  postulates  of  Euclid, 

Eulocius  has  mentioned  the  solution  of'  Eudoxus,  and 
has  preserved  those  of  Plato,  Hero,  Philo,  Apollonius, 
Diodes,  Pappus,  Sporus,  Mensechmus,  Archytas,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  Micomedes.  Pappus  himself  (in  the  third 
book,  the  first  of  those  which  remain  entire)  has  preserved 
the  solutions  of  Eratosthenes,  Nicomedes,  and  Hero.  In 
several  instances  these  notices  are  the  only  due  which  we 
have  to  the  dates  of  the  investigators,  as  there  is  strong 
presumption  that  those  who  ore  named  by  Eutocius  ana 
not  by  Pappus  lived  between  the  two. 

The  trisection  of  the  angle  [Trisbction]  offered  dif- 
ficulties of  a  similar  kind,  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
several  of  the  individuals  above  mentioned.  That  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  cirde  is  altogether  of  another  kind.  For 
tne  various  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  duplication,  see 
Montucla,  Hittoire  det  Recherches  sur  la  Quadraiure  du 
CereU,  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1831 ;  or  Reimer,  Htstoria  Pro- 
Uemaiu  de  CuU  Duplicatione,  Gottingen,  1798;  or  the 
works  of  Eutociiu  and  Pappus  already  cited. 

The  importance  of  tlds  problem  declined  with  the  rise  of 
the  decimal  arithmetic  Uany  different  attempts  were 
made,  some  avowedly  mechanical  (as  opposed  to  geome- 
trical), others  by  those  who  imi^ned  they  could  overcome 
the  ordinal  difficulty.  Any  process  for  the  solution  was 
called  mesolabim  (a  term  as  old  as  Vitruvius).  One  of  the 
last  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Vieta,  containing  an  error, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  little,  if  any,  notice  has 
ever  been  taken  of  it.  (See  his  works,  Schooten's  edition, 
page  273.) 

DUPUIS,  THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Mus.  D.,  the 
composer  of  much  good  music  for  the  chapels-royal,  and  a 
Terr  distinguished  onanist,  was  bwn  in  London  in  1733, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  royal  chapel,  of  which 
he  became  oiganist  and  composer  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyoe  in  1779.  In  1790  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  music  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1796.  After  his  death  a  selection  from  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  by  his  pupil,  John  Spencer,  Esq., 
nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
but  many  of  his  best  productions  still  continue  in  manu- 
script, and  reihain  buried  in  the  books  of  the  king's  chapel, 
among  several  other  oompositioiu  of  the  most  undisputed 
merit. 

DUPUIS,  CHARI^S-FRANgOIS.  was  bora  of  poor 
parents,  at  Frye-Chfiteau,  between  Gisws  and  Chaumont, 
on  the  aeth  of  October,  1 742.  His  early  instructions  were 
due  to  his  Atber,  who,  thoi^h  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances, appears  to  have  been  a  man  some  learnmg  and 
oonsiderable  intelligence ;  and  the  eariy  turn  of  mind  in 
young  Dupuis  was  v^  decidedly  to  mathematics  and 
astruuHuy.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  become  known 
while  yet  a  boy  to  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault,  who  procured 
him  an  exhibition  to  the  college  of  Harcourt.  His  studies 
here  took  a  new  direction,  and  lie  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  them  as  to  secure  U)e  h^^iest  opinion  of  the  professors 
of  the  ooU^;^  and  give  gromise  of  distinction  in  fUture  life. 


Before  tne  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appomted  professof 
of  rhetoric  in  uie  college  of  lisieux ;  ana  having  sufficient 
leisAre  allowed  him  by  his  duties,  he  completed  bis  coune 
of  law  studies,  and  in  1 770  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
the  parliament  Being  directed  by  the  rector  of  his  univer 
si^  to  pronounce  the  discourse  on  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  this  led  aleo  to  his  being  nominated  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  on  the  queen 
Marie-Thfirfise.  With  these  his  literary  reputation  com- 
menced, and  they  ore  considered  good  specimens  of  purity 
and  elegance  in  Latin  composition. 

The  nature  of  his  literary  pursuits  again  led  him  into 
contact  with  the  subjects  of  his  early  study ;  and  profiting 
by  the  lessons  and  the  friendship  of  Lolande,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  astronomical  mstoiy  with  a  teal  which 
never  abated  to  the  doee  of  his  life.  His  attention  was  es- 
pecialhr  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  probable  slgn^ca- 
tion  of  tbe  asbrtmomical  symbols  which  constituted  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac ;  and  thence  to  all  the  other  antient  constella- 
tions. .His  active  mind,  however,  even  in  the  midst  of  these 
deeply  interesting  speculations,  was  alive  to  other  objects ; 
and  among  his  amusements  was  the  construction  of  a  te- 
legraph, founded  on  the  suggestions  of  Amootpns,  by  means 
of  which,  fiom  1 778  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  M. 
Fortin,  who  was  resident  at  Bagneux,  he  himself  being 
located  at  Belleville.  This  mode  of  correspondence  he 
however  very  prudently  laid  aside,  lest  it  should  lay  him 
open  to  suspicion  flrom  the  foctiona  that  then  governed 
France. 

In  1777  and  1778  he  published  in  the  'Journal  des 
Savans'  the  first  sketches  of  the  theory  at  which  he  had 
arrived;  and  shortly  after,  boUi  in  the  astronomy  of  his 
ftiend  Lalande,  and  in  a  separate  4to.  volume  under  the 
title  of  *  M^moire  sur  I'Origine  des  Constellations  et  sur 
rexplication  de  la  Fable  par  TAstronomie,*  1781.  The  scep- 
tical tendency  of  the  views  entertained  by  Dupuis  led  Con- 
dorcet  to  recommend  him  to  Frederick  the  Great,  as  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  College  of  BerUn,  and  successor 
to  Thi^bault ;  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  Dupuis.  The 
death  of  Frederick,  however,  pit:  rented  the  arrangement 
from  being  carried  into  effect;  but  the  chair  of  Latin  elo- 
Quence  in  the  College  of  France  becoming  then  vacant  by 
tne  death  of  Bejot,  he  was  appointed  to  filiiL  In  the  some 
year  (1778)  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Acodony  of 
Inscriptions,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  eommts- 
sionen  of  public  instruction  for  the  department  of  Paris. 
Ilie  dangwof  his  residence  in  the  capitid  now  induced 
bim  to  seek  a  retreat  at  Evreux.  He  was,  notwithstand- 
ing his  retirement,  named  member  of  the  Convention  for 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise ;  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  moderation  of  his  views.  Caution  ms  the  charactM-- 
istic  of  his  political  career.  In  the  year  II.  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  AsRembly;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  finiy-eight  members  of  the  French  Institute, 
though  after  much  determined  and  discreditable  opposition 
from  the  ultra-revolution  party.  On  the  ISth  Brumaire, 
year  IV.,  he  was  elected  by  the  department  of  Seine-etrOise 
their  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  soon  after  president 
of  that  assembly,  and  ultimatdy  was  nominated  a  candidate 
for  the  senate.  Hopdess  of  the  r^neration  of  France,  he 
retired  at  once  from  public  life,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  the  luves^ations  of  the  questions  which 
arose  out  of  his  early  speculations.  We  have  hence  to  trace 
his  progress  only  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  (Kf  science, 
and  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  views  vldch  are  con- 
tained in  his  several  works. 

On  the  publication  of  the '  M£moire  sur  ies  ConstellatioiiB* 
a  new  course  of  erudite  inquiry  was  opened;  and  though  the 
ailments  and  conclusions. were  contested  byBEdlly,begaTe 
Dupuis  full  credit  for  the  ability  and  learning  displayed  in 
the  work.  He  afterwards  renewed  his  researches,  and  made 
tbem  the  sulgeet  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  flrom  his 
chair  in  the  college  of  Lisieiix.  In  1794  he  ptddished  his 
great  work  entitled  *  Origine  de  tous  lea  Cultes,  on  la  Beli- 
gion  Universelle,*  3  vols.  4to.  with  on  Atlas ;  and  also, 
slightly  abridged  in  one  of  its  parts  (the  'Justification*),  in 
12  vols.  8vo.  This  work  ^ve  rise  to  much  discussion,  often 
conducted  with  a  sectarian  Intterness  little  creditable  to  phi- 
losophical or  theological  investigation.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  of  the  '  Origine*  in  one  vol.  8vo^  or 
irother  a  seriei  of  aO^^^j^^^^^^^dmr  th* 
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ume  title;  but  a  much  more  methodical  abridgment  was 
shortly  after  given  to  the  world  by  Destutt-de-Tracy. 

The  wildly- displayed  hatred  towards  Christianity  wliich 
10  strongly  developed  itself  during;  the  eventflil  period  of 
the  French  revolution  was  well  calculated  to  create  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  Dupais.  He  had  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  earliest  traces  of  the  general  mythology  of  the 
southern  climates  would  be  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  if  in- 
deed they  had  not  their  origin  there.  In  this  celebrated 
work,  therefore,  originated  the  *  Commission'  to  explore  the 
ruins  of  that  oount^,  which  wu  uudestoken  by  Naiwleon 
after  his  T«tuni  from  Ital^.  Nothing  indeed  can  show  so 
clearly  the  injSuenca  which  this  work  had  exercised  over 
the  *  regenerated  nation,'  as  that  the  most  ambitious  of 
alt  the  men  of  his  time  should  leave  the  scene  of  the  most 
jiltttering  hopes  to  a  daring  spirit  like  his,  to  lead  an  eKpe- 
dition  such  as  this.  Out  of  that  e]q)edition  what  new  and 
unexpected  results  have  arisen!  The  very  phraseology  of 
history  has  been  changed ;  and  the  sacred  rites  and  do- 
mestic manners  of  antient  Egypt  are  now  scarcely,  if  at  ell, 
less  understood  tluin  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Zodiac  of  Tentyra  (or  Denderah)  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  Dupuis,  upon  which  he  published  a  nUmoire 
and  an  expUeaHon,  in  the  *  Revue  Philosophique*  for  May 
1606.  which  he  afterwards  published  in  an  enlarged  and  se- 
paiate  ftorm  in  one  vdnme  4to,  under  the  title  of  *  M^moire 
expliebtifdn  Zo^aque  Chronolc^ique  et  Mytbologique.*  In 
this  curious  diasrartation  he  comparas  the  Greek  and  Egyp- 
tian Zodiacs  with  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  and  all  the  othors  of  which  he  could  obtain  any  dis- 
tinct notices.  He  afterwards  read  to  his  class  of  the  Institute 
a  *  Memoire  sur  le  Ph£n(x,*  which,  as  he  contended,  signified 
the  reproduction  of  the  cycle  of  1 46 1  common  (vague)  Egyp- 
tian years.  In  the  'Nouvel  Almanachdes  Muses*  for  1805  tie 
also  published  a  fragment  of  the  poem  of  Nonnius ;  it  is  in- 
deed said  that  his  astronomical  system  was  sugja^ested  by 
this  poem  originally,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  '  Origine  des 
Cultes*  is  hut  a  volummous  commentary  on  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  that  poem. 

Dupuis  died  at  Is-sur-TiUe,  on  S^tember  29.  1809,  aged 
67.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was 
a  man  of  s&riet  probifrr>  much  esteemed  by  hii  ftiends 
fi>r  his  petsonal  (niaUties<  He  unassed  no  fortune,  being 
satisfied  to  expend  hit  income  upon  the  matoials  for  hu 
researches. 

He  left  in  HS.  a  work  on  cosmogonies  and  theogonies, 
intended  as  a  defence  and  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Origine  de*  Ctdies.  In  this  work  Leblond  considered 
that  Dupuis  had  at  last  discovered  the  interpretation  of  the 
Egyptian  hien^lvphics— a  conclusion  that  few,  since  the 
researches  of  I^.  Voung  and  ChampoUion,  will  feel  disposed 
to  admit,  even  though  they  may  not  adopt  the  views  of 
CJbampollion  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  also  reason  to 
belie\'e  that  it  was  in  con^uence  of  conversations  with 
Dupuis  that  Toln^  composed  his  edehrated  work  on  the 
Ruins  of  Empires. 

Dupuis  hu  been  often  stigmatised  as  a  |>aradoxieal 
writer.  Bold  and  speculative  he  was,  but  there  is  certainly 
little  cause  to  call  him  paradoxicaL  His  conjectures  are  often 
plausible,  though  his  dedu(;tions  from  them  are  frequently 
inconsequential.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate 
effect  ef  nis  scepticism,  thexe  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ultimate  effect  has  been  alike  fovourable  to  early  history 
and  to  the  Christian  religion-  He  was  a  sincere  and  candid 
man,  and  always  appeared  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  conclu^ns  at  which  he  had  arrived.  It  was 
indeed  that  earnestness  of  character  that  gave  so  much 
Weight  to  his  opinions  and  so  much  influence  to  his  sug- 
gestions. Had  this  feature  been  wanting  in  the  character 
of  Dupuis,  the  expedition  to  Sent  had  never  been  under- 
taken, nor,  consequently,  wouldthe brilliant  diBcoreries to 
which  it  finally  led  have  been  made. 

DURA  HATER.  [Bkain.] 

DURA'MEN,  the  name  ^ven  by  physiologists  to  the 
central  wood  or  heart-wood  in  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous 
tree.  It }?  the  oldest  part  of  the  wood,  and  is  filled  by  the 
Mcretions  of  the  tree,  so  that  fluid  can  no  longer  ascend 
through  its  tubes,  which  are  choked  up  by  the  deposition 
of  solu  matter ;  otherwise  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
alburnum.  It  is  only  where  plants  form  solid  hard  secre- 
tions that  heart-wood  is  distinguishable  from  sap-wood :  in 
the  pojdar,  willow,  lime,  &c.,  no  secretions  of  this  kind  are 
formea;  tlie  two  parts  of  this  wood  are  both  nearly  alike. 


and  consequently  the  timber  of  such  trees  it  imifonniy 
perishable.  Ship  carpenters  call  the  duramen  the  spine : 
it  is  always  distin^ishable  from  sap-wood  by  its  deeper 
colour,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  yew,  the  sandarach,  and 
certain  kinds  of  deal,  the  limits  of  the  two  are  clearly  de- 
fined. But  in  most  cases  the  heart-wood  and  sap-wood  gra 
dually  pass  into  each  other,  so  that  no  certain  line  can  be 
drawn  between  them. 

DURANCE,  a  river  in.the  south  of  France,  belonging 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rh6ne.  The  source  of  the  Durance 
is  marked  in  the  maps  near  Brianfon ;  but  the  tounet 
the  Guisane  and  the  Qaret,  which  flow  from  the  ridge  of 
the  Alps  that  teparates  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpea  from 
Savoy,  have  each  a  better  title  to  be  considered  tne  true 
head  of  the  Durance.  These  streams  unite  at  Briani^on, 
about  '20  miles  from  their  respective  sources,  and  just  after 
their  junction  receive  the  Servidres,  another  small  stream. 
From  Briaii9on  the  Durance  flows  south-south-west  above 
25  miles  to  Erabrun,  receiving  by  the  way  the  Gyronde 
(which  receives  the  Gy  and  the  Boude)  and  the  Guil  (which  . 
receives  the  Aigue-blanche,  the  Melesen,  and  the  Rioube), 
and  several  small  mountain  streams,  as  the  Crevoux,  the 
Vachere,  &c.  The  Ubaye,  from  Barcelonette  (which  receives 
the  Ub^ete,  and  the  Bachelard),  joins  the  Durance  10  miles 
below  Bmlunin.  From  the  junction  of  the  Ubaye  tho 
Durance  flows  first  south-wet^  then  louth,  and  then  west 
by  north  135  milet,  into  the  RhOne  bdow  Avignon,  receiving 
a  great  numbw  of  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Buech  (whidi  jmns  it  at  Sistwon),  the  united  streams 
of  the  Bes  and  the'  Bleone  from  Digne,  the  Aste,  the 
Verdon  from  Castellane,  and  the  Gslavon  from  Apt.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  bed  of  the  Durance  is  full 
of  islands.  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  and  its  inundations 
fk^uent  It  is  not  navigable,  but  is  used  for  floatipe  tim- 
ber. Many  of  its  tributaries  are  used  for  floating,  ft  was 
known  to  tiie  Romans  by  the  name  Druentia. 

DURANGK),  a  town  in  the  Mexican  United  States,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  about 
24°  28'  N.  kt.  and  near  105°  W.  long,  in  a  wide  plain, 
6848  foot  above  the  sea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Sierra  Hadce,  whitdi  rises  to  the  west  of  the  town.  -  Ite 
population  amounts  to  upmrds  of  23,000  souls,  and  it 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  agrkultural  pro- 
dnoB  the  country  lying  about  it,  and  in  that  of  the  numer- 
ous and  rich  mines,  partly  situated  in  the  Sierra  M^idre 
and  partly  east  of  the  town.  Iron  ore  is  found  within  a 
quarter  of  a  league  fWim  the  town,  but  the  attempts  to  turn 
it  to  advantage  have,  so  &r  as  we  know,  not  succeeded  to 
any  extent.  Not  ttx  from  Durango  is  the  Brena,  a  tract 
more  than  30  miles  in  length  and  about  half  that  width, 
which  is  occupied  by  hills  composed  of  basalt  and  covered 
with  scoria;  among  them  is  a  crater  of  ccouiderable  dimen- 
sions.  (Humboldt;  Ward.) 

DURANTE,  FRANC^ESCO,  a  celebrated  Italian  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  Na^es,  in  1693,  and  educated  under 
Alessandro  Scariatti.  His  wnks  are  not  numerous^  and 
chiefly  of  the  sacred  kind.  The  duets,  on  which  his  repu- 
tation now  mainly  rests,  are,  Dr.  Bumey  states,  the  canta- 
tas of  his  master,  arranged  for  two  voicM !  Hence  the  fiime 
of  this  much-vaunted  composer  will  hereafter  depend  on  that 
of  his  disciples,  Pergolesi,  Ficcini,  Sacchini,  Paisieilo,  Sec, 
who  received  instructt<'n*  firm  him  at  the  Neapolitan  Con* 
servatorios  of  St.  Onofrto,  and  the  Poveri  di  ttetu  Cruto, 
of  both  of  which  Durante  was  the  principal. 

DURA'ZZO,  DURA'S,  the  antient  Epidamnus,  after- 
wards called  Dyirachium,  is  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
in  41°  22'  N.  hiL,  and  19°  27'  E.  long.,  situated  on  the 
south,  coast  of  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Drin.  Spi- 
dsmnus  was  a  colony  of  Ctvop-a  [Colony],  but  it  aftw- 
waxds  changed  its  name  into  Dyrrachium.  It  fcll  under 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  and 
its  harbour  became  the  principal  means  of  communication 
between  Italy  and  the  north  parts  of  Greece,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace.  The  Romans  embarking  at  Brundisium,  whidi 
is  nearly  opposite,  landed  at  ]^^rrachium,  and  thence  hf 
the  Via  Egnatia  they  reached  "niessalonica,  on  the  Mgeut 
sea.  Pompey  defenaed  Dnrachium  with  success  against 
Cseaar  before  the  battle  of  PhaisaUa.  After  the  foil  of  tiie 
Roman  empire  Dvrrachium  came  sncoessively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Groths,  Bulgarians,  and  the  Normans  from 
Sicily,  who  made  it  their  stronghold  in  their  wars  with  the 
Byzantine  empetors.  It  afterwazdi  fUl  into  the  lumda, 
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tiM  T6hdti«ns,  rh)m  wboni  it  «fts  taken  by  stillati  Bavaiid 
IL  DnraztD  is  now  included  in  the  pacfaAlik  of  Skutari, 
neu  the  borders  of  tbat  of  Berat  It  carries  on  some  trade 
by  sea,  and  exports  the  aurpluB  com  which  groirs  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbouring  plains.  Its  {wpulation  is  reck- 
oned at  b«t*een  4000  and  ftoOO,  and  it  has  a  Greek  bishop. 
It  is  a  place  little  visited  by  travellers :  the  scanty  remains 
of  ApolloDia,  which  are  two  short  davs'  journey  to  the  south 
of  i^  near  the  banks  of  the  Ansus,  have  been  described  by 
Colonel  Leake  and  Dr.  Btdhmd.  (Leake's  TVaiwZt  through 
NoHhtrft  Greece.')  Leake  was  pretanted  by  illneu  ftom 
inroceediur  to  Dnruso. 

John,  Qie  eidith  ton  of  Charles  11.  of  Ai^on»  king  of 
Nt-pies,  assumed,  irith  the  consent  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, the  title  of  duke  of  Durazzo  and  lord  of  Albania ; 
and  ftom  him  sprung  the  Durazzo  brandi  of  ^e  Anjouz, 
who  reigned  a  while  over  Naples  and  Hungary.  Charles 
nr,  king  of  Naples,  a  grandson  of  John;  be  died  in 
Hungary,  and  lut  two  chQdren,  Ladislaus  and  Joanna. 
Who  reigned  in  knebeantm  at  Napln,  bnt  died  hoth  Without 
issue. 


BHH^IMmU.   AettelilM;   mm.  Welgtit,  M  gnUt. 

t)tJREN.  a  mibor  citcle  of  the  ftdmtnistr&tive  citcle  of 
Achen  (Aix  la  Chapelle],  ih  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Rhine,  its  area  is  about  215  sdu&te  miles,  ahd  It  contains 
1  town,  I  market  village,  *.D6  Til'ager,  abd  16  hAtulet^  with 
k  population  of  dbout  4t>,600  (1816,  37,186).  The  Roer 
traversed  it  fironl  south  to  notth-vrest :  it  is  hilly  in  t>arts, 
and  has  aboilt  128,000  acres  of  arable  land,  18,330  of  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  and  51,700  of  woods  and  forests.  It  pro- 
duces tniieh  grain  and  fruit,  rears  cattle,  tionttihs  iron,  lead, 
klum,  and  eoa>  mines,  ahd  tnanufikctutes  Woollens,  ironware, 
paper.  Vegetable  oil,  &c. 

I>t)ltfiN,  the  chief  town,  called  hy  the  Romans 
Marcodurum,  whence  its  former  name  of  Mdrk-t>uren. 
lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  50°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  6°  36' 
fi.  loi^.  It  is  a  walled  town,  the  seat  of  A  public  mining- 
direetion,  possesses  a  Rooian  Catholic  gymnasium  or  hi^ 
seho(4.  uiree  nunneries,  Ave  CathoUe  ud  two  Protestant 
ehurvhesi  and  a  synasogue,  and  contains  about  6800  in- 
habitants: in  1818  their  numbe»  wer«  4909 1  and  in  1825, 
5610.  Diiren  has  considerable  manufiictures  of  fine  and 
ordinary  woollen  cloths,  stufG).  and  coverlios,  which  employ 
between  1200  and  1300  hands,  as  well  as  of  screws  and 
nails.  There  are  also  maDU&ctures  of  iron  and  steel  wan, 
paper,  coarse  cottons,  soap,  leather,  oil,  trinkets,  &o.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  a  horse  market,  and  three 
large  &irs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On  this  spot  several 
cohorts  of  the  Ubii,  who  had  assumed  the  Roman  name  of 
Agrippinenses,  were  surprized  and  cut  topieces  by  Civilis, 
ihe  BaUvian  leader,  in  the  year  70  a.d.  (Tacit  Km/,  iv.  28.) 

DURER,  ALBRECHT,  or  ALBERT,  bord  at  Ntimbeig 
the  20th  of  May,  144),  was  the  son  of  a  skilful  goldsmith, 
and  receii^  tt^t  sound  education  wUic^  the  Wealthy 
burghers  of  the  free  towns  of  Gtorumny  wero  aconstomed  to 
five  to  their  children.  In  all  branches  of  Instruction  Albrecht 
made  g^t  progress,  and  showed  also  mndi  ingenuity  in  the 
pTolbssiDn  ftr  wtiieh  he  was  intended ;  but  his  genius  being 
bent  towards'  a  nobler  art,  he  gave  up  at  once,  to  the  neat 
Vexation  of  his  fkther,  the  working  of  gold,  and  placed  him- 
telf  under  the  most  able  painter  of  his  nativn  country, 
Miehaul  WoUgetnuth  (1488).  After  finishing  his  appren* 
tieeslup  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  in  1490  want  thiough 
Geitnany.  On  his  Journey  he  painted  portraits  and  other  pic- 
tures wUA  ware  hi^y  admired.  Improved  ezpehenoe 
and  with  ineraasad  reputation,  he  returned  home  ui  1494, 
knd  soon  altar  asecutad  his  niastar-^ tace,  a  drawing  of 
Orpheus.  It  was  the  austott  of  those  times  tor  a  painter 
in  order  to  be  raeeivad  and  aeknoiriadged  as  a  master,  to 
aKbibit  a  piMse  wbleh  aarited  tlte  apphibatiSn  <tf  bia 
Uaelur  and  of  ttaa  ate  Milaife  of  Us  «*ft>  ¥nien  this 
VH  we*nipltsM,  tM  flaiuIMM  neMvai  a  kind  of  diplemai 
and  was  entttlad  to  4ie  hononis  and  rights  of  a  master 


AAet  ohtalnli^  the  tilastetaU^  t>ai«r  Visited  fioHand 
and  Italy,  where  he  executed  some  of  his  best  pictures 
such  as  the  Martrrdonl  of  St.  Bartholonlew  for  the  churc) 
of  Bt  Mark,  and  Adani  and  Eve  foi*  the  German  churcti 
in  Venice,  which  was  afterwards  bought  fi>r  the  Qallery  o 
Prague.  In  Bologna  be  became  acquainted  with  Raphael, 
who  esteemed  him  highly.  In  token  of  their  friendship,  each 
bresented  the  other  with  his  portrait  He  returned  home 
lb  1 907,  with  the  tepntation  of  being  Uie  first  painter  of  h:£ 
country. 

*  Certainly,'  saj>s  VasaH  (The  de*  Pittori),  *  !f  this  diUgent, 
industrious,  univ^sal  man  had  beeh  a  native  of  Tusrany, 
and  if  he  eould  have  studied  as  ws  have  done  in  Rome,  ha 
Would  have  been  the  best  paibtn  ih  oar  country,  as  he  was 
the  most  celebrated  that  Gfermany  evet  had.* 

His  produetlons  Were  so  highly  valued  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  his  time,  Maximilian 
the  First  and  Chattes  the  Fifth,  who  appointed  him  their 
painter,  and  bestowed  upon  him  riches  and  honours. 

To  please  his  fkther  DGra  had  married,  against  his 
inclination,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighoour ;  but 
the  match  turned  out  so  unfortunate  tiiat  it  embittered 
his  life,  and  his  oountrymen  attributed  his  premature 
death  to  his  domestic  misfortune.  It  is  said  that  his 
wife  was  not  deficient  in  personal  attractions,  but  peevish 
and  Jealous  to  the  utmost  degree.  Se  died  broken-hearted 
in  1 528,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  The  senate  of  Numberg, 
to  honour  the  b^mot?  of  their  fllustrious  citizen,  decreed  him 
a  public  flifleral,  Whibh  Was  celebrated  with  gteat  ^mp  and 
solemnity.  This  cltcutnstanee  has  led  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers to  suppose  that  DGrer  died  ih  poverty,  which  bow- 
ever  was  not  the  case.  In  spite  of  his  liberality,  he  left  a 
tolerably  good  fortune  to  his  surviving  Xailtijipe. 

I>urer*s  paintings  are  admired  fbr  the  vivid  and  fertile 
imagination,  the  sublime  conception,  and  the  wonderful 
union  of  boldness  and  correctness  of  design  which  they  dis- 
play. He  was  the  flnt  tnab  in  Glermsny  who  taught  the 
rules  of  perspective  and  the  proportions  of  the  human  body 
according  to  mathematical  sina  anatomical  principles.  In 
fiuit,  his  works  were  in  this  respect  so  classical,  that  even 
his  prints  and  Wood-cuts  were  purchased  by  the  Italian 
ttainters  fhr  their  hbprovement  in  those  branches. 

Sotne  critics  haVe  found  &nlt  with  the  unnecessary  cor 
tectness  of  drawing  add  the  exuhetantse  of  his  iiba^nation ; 
but  the  only  &ult  that  can  be  really  objected  to  him  is  his 
total  neglect  of  costume.  Yet  this  fkult  is  ittore  conven- 
tional than  real.  His  pictures,  tn  Spite  of  this  violation  of 
Uie  hiles  of  taste,  produce  lasting  imptessiotis  of  the  sub* 
lime  fcndbeauti^l }  and  impartial  judges  must  always  honour 
in  him  the  greatest  nlaster  of  the  Oerman  school. 

Besides  his  greathistorical  paintings,  the  best  bf  which  are 
in  the  collections  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Munich,  and  Dresden, 
biirer  has  left  some  landscapes  that  are  highlv  valued. 
Some  of  his  paintings  Were  in  England  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Ariindel.  Durer  Was  also  an  eieellent  enmver  in 
copper  and  wood ;  his  woodcuts  are  masterpieces  (n  the  art, 
and  considered  equal  to  th(»e  of  Hugo  da,  Carpi 

the  best  among  his  woodcuts,  both  In  l«Speet  of  niTeu- 
lioa  and  axecutitni}  are  his  ereatet  ^ssltm  and  hi*  Revela- 
tion of  St  John.  So  much  were  thejr  sought  after,  even 
during  h^  lifetime,  that  a  Venetian  artist  was  induced  to 
counterfeit  them.  When  I)iirer  heard  of  this  fbreery,  he 
went  to  Venice,  and  commenced  a  suit  against  the  raan. 
whose  hame  was  Hare  Abtonio  Franei.  The  senate  of 
Venice  would  have  punished  the  offbhdet  severely,  if  Durcr 
had  not  obtained  his  pardon.  Tljere  1*4  volume  containing 
tnore  than  200  original  drawings  by  Albert  DOrer  in  the 
print-room  of  th«)  British  Museum,  which  fbrmerly  belonged 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  was  probably  part 
of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Diirer's  friend  W.  Pirkhatner. 
In  the  same  room  is  preserved  an  exquisite  carving  by  him, 
in  hone-stone,  of  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  R.  P.  I^ight,  Who  had  putohaiad  it  at  the 
price  of  fidk   It  is  dated  1510. 

An  extrasiva  collection  of  Albert  DQrer'i  engravinp 
was  bequeathed  to  tha  British  Museum  by  the  Ute  Mr. 
Nnllekens. 

Diirer's  portraits  were  also  highly  esteemed :  it  vras  said 
of  him  that  he  not  only  jpossessed  the  talent  of  catching  tht> 
exact  expre.<«sion  of  the  features,  but  also  of  delineating  thi> 
different  chhracters  and  passions. 

Two  inventions  are  attributed  to  him ;  ihkt  of  print^tig 
Woodcuts  'n  two  colouj^ahd  jl^attofLAtqhiU4  1 3ome.  how- 
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enr.  djfmte  Jus  claim  to  the  inTpntion  of  tbtt  lurtof  etcbmg, 
though  It  is  not  ^Affi^d  that  he  was  the  first  vlv>  eitcelled 
in  It 

[q  bis  private  life  be  vm  amiable,  upright,  and  bene- 
TOlent.  He  vaa  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, without  mailing  any  preteo^ons  to  superior  piety- 

Diirer  wrote  sevcoal  valuable  works,  on  geonaatry,  per- 
speotivc^  and  tbrtiflcation.  He  bestowed  such  labour  oti 
tfae  puri^  of  his  native  tongue,  that  bis  writings  even  now 
are  well  worth  the  study  of  the  German  scholar. 

While  the  French  corruption  of  taste  was  exercising  a 
buiefU  influence  over  the  fine  arts,  Piirer  was  looked  upon 
as  a  barlw)^ ;  but  opinion  is  now  rhanged,  and  the  modeni 
sehool  of  Gerniao  punten  and  eritics  view  bim  as  one  of 
their  great  masters,  apd  as  a  model  by  following  ijrhich  the 
art  of  painting  may  be  brought  back  to  its  former  dignity. 

His  life  bas  been  written  oy  Arend  and  Roth,  and  lately 
by  Hfiller,  who  has  given  the  most  critical  and  con^plete 
eaialoEue  of  all  his  works.  Goethe,  Ti«o)(,  Wackenrade, 
and  oiner  distinguished  writers  have  vindicated  his  clainiB. 

IVURFKY,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  hut 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  designed 
fer  the  l8w»  but  quitted  that  profession  Ibr  poetiy.  His 
dramas  bad  remaruble  success  in  the  (l^ys  of  Charles 
but  were  aeon  afterwords  banished  from  the  stage  on  ae- 
count  of  their  outrageous  indecency,  and  at  present  scarpely 
their  names  are  known,  except  to  the  students  of  English 
dramatic  lustory.  Hnch  of  his  fiime  was  owing  to  his 
4Q|)p  and  satirical  odes,  vhi<^  he  is  said  to  have  himself 
Bune  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  manner.  He  is  represented 
in  tns  *  Guardian'  as  being  on  snch  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Charles  II.,  that  the  king  vonld  sometimes  lean  on  his 
shoulder  and  hum  tunes  with  bim:  he  was  also  »  fa- 
vourite at  most  eonvivial  psrtieL  and  was  so  mqcb  cele- 
brated for  his  qualities  as  a  good  companion,  that  it  was 
considered  a  kind  of  honour  to  have  been  in  his  com- 
pany. He  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  the  httter  psft 
of  his  Life,  and  applied  to  the  managers  pf  the  theatre,  who 
performed  for  his  benefit  one  of  his  oomedies.  The  profits 
which  were  v^iuired  seem  to  have  been  auffident  to  render 
his  last  days  comparatively  e{^y,  if  ai^  jndgment  is  to  be 
founded  on  his  poems  of  this  period,  whion  ve  written  with 
liTelinesa.  He  died  in  17!£3,  and  wss  buried  at  St  James's, 
Westminstw. 

A  coUeption  of  D'Hrfey'^  poepis,  entitled  '  PiUs  to  purge 
Helaocboly.'  is  extremely  rwre,  and  sells  for  a  high  ^joe. 
It  is  mtieh  esteemed  by  tboau  bibUogntpli^fs  tao  thin]c 
Ucentious  wor)LS  valuable  if  they  kto  but  soarce. 

DURIIAIt'  sn  English  coun^,  consisting  ihf  main 
part,  between  the  rivers  Tyne  an^  Thos,  and  of  three  de- 
tached portions^  which  are  separated  from  tbe  m^in  portion 
by  the  intervening  pounty  of  Itlofthnmberland,  or  by  that 
of  York-  !•  The  main  portion  is  hounded  on  the  north 
and  noith-weqt  byNtflhnmberlsnd*  firam  which  it  is  for  tl^ 
most  part  semrated  by  the  riv^  Tyne  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Stanley  9um  and  the  river  Derwent ;  on  the  we^t  U  ^ 
bounded  by  Cnmberland  aqd  We^tmofelandi  from  th?  fonnu- 
of  wbieh  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Qroo^  Surn.  a  fe^r 
of  the  Tees,  and  &oxn  the  latter  by  the  Tees  itself;  on  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  Yqr^hire,  from  whioh  it  is  separated 
throughout  by  the  riyer  T^b  ;  and  on  the  east  it  is  bo^nded 
by  tbe  6ermat>  Ooean-  l\»  greatest  length  is  from  east  to 
west,  from  Septan  Snflok>  a  headland  ^t  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees,  to  the  junction  pf  the  Crook  Burn  and  the  Tees,  on 
the  boundary  of  the  three  pounties  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham,  48  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
tt^  Type,  at  0onth  Smelds.  to  Btockhumi  or  Sookbnrn,  op 
tbe  Teei,  39  miles.  9.  Tl^  principal  detftched  part,  eon- 
siiMing  of  Nvhaptsbira  ^d  lalandsbire,  which  letter  in- 
cludes Holy  Island  and  the  Farne  tslies,  is  bnnnded  on  the 
norib  by  Berwick  bounds  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Twe<Bd ;  on  the  northrweft  and  vest  by  Berwioksbire  in 
Seoilandi  from  vhidt  slsn  it  is  separated  by  the  Tweed ; 
on  ibft  wmtb  by  Nnrthnmb^rlMtd,  an^  on  the  e^st  and 
nofth-OMt  by  the  Germim  OceiU).  Tbe  form  of  this  portion 
of  tba  eouDty  approaches  that  of  triangle,  of  wUeh  one 
side  hem  the  north  and  north-west,  (uid  ii  noariy  1 1  mil^s 
long  ia  •  atiaigbt  liw ;  ano^,  the  north-eavt,  and  is  14 
miles  long  in  a  straight  line ;  and  the  third,  thq  sontb,  and 
is  17  miles  long  in  a  strsigbt  line-  3-  Tbe  ewHmd  detashed 
foetitww  eDmpvehwding  ti*t  parish  of  Be4Ungtoil«  «9nie- 
tiwt  nU«d  tWUutnisfaii^  It  te>uikde4  (A  ^  nortk  WMt> 


and  soitth  by  Northumberland,  trota  which  it  is  sqmrate^ 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Wensbeck,  on  the  south  by  th^ 
river  Blyth,  and  on  the  east  by  llie  German  Ocean,  it  is 
7  miles  long  ftom  east  to  west,  and  4^  mi]e«  broad  from 
north  to  south.  4.  The  third  detached  portion,  the  parish 
of  Craike,  is  near  Eaaingwould,  in  Yor^l^ire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  that  oount^ :  it  is  3  mites  long  (Vom  north  tQ 
south,  and  about  2^  mdes  broad.  The  areas  of  the  several 
portions,  as  found  b^  taking  the  ureM  of  the  severtd  pariiih^ 
are  as  follows : — 


Main  portion  •  , 
Norhamshire  and  Islaodshire 
Bedlington  parish    .  t 
pr^ke  parish  .  , 


StutnUi  Aen%. 
621,69(1 
45,630 
8,910 
3,300 


679  530 


The  area  of  the  whole  ii  about  1097  square  miles.  T|tt 
population  in  1831  was  253,910,  giving  231  to  a  souare  mile 
m  size  and  in  absolute  and  relative  population  Durham  is 
below  the  average  of  the  English  counties.  Durhant,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  is  on  the  Wear,  ^35  miles  in  V 
straight  line  north  by  west  of  London ;  259  miles  by  the 
road  through  Baldock,  Stamford,  Doncaster,  Boroughbridge, 
and  Bishop  Auckland ;  or  by  that  through  Boroughbridge 
Northallerton,  and  Itejlington ;  or  263  ntiW  by  the  tq^ 
used  hy  the  Tbnrso,  Sdinburgb.  an4  York  mail,  through 
War&  Hnntingdon,  ^tamf(«U|  Dtmcastef,  Vork,  Easing- 
wopld,  ThirB)(,l4oFtfaallerton>  and  Darlington.  The  mam 
portion  of  the  county  )s  comprehended  between  54"  27' 
55°  1'  N.  latitude,  «nd  l°  8'  and  2"  2l'  of  W,  longitud*. 

Coast,  JtifmUh  The  coast  of  the  conpty  of  pur^am 
is  for  the  most  part  low,  especially  in  tt)e  defacbed  portions 
of  the  poupty.  isljtndshire  has  no  cUfiTs,  neither  has  Red- 
lingtonsbire.  From  Islandshire  sand  banks  (Fcaham 
flata)  rim  out  and  connect-  Holy  Island  with  the  main  limq, 
so  as  to  render  the  island  ai;oessihle  at  low  water  to  vehicles 
of  all  kinds ;  though  the  sands  are  4aQgerQm  to  persons 
not  acquainted  with  tbem-  In  the  mam  portion  of  the 
county  tber^  t^re  several  ranges  of  cliffs,  ^  at  Suter  Poini 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear ;  s^ong  (hia  coast  ffon^  the 
Wear  sontbwi^  to  Hawthorn  Pean ;  again  alpng  the  oo^at 
for  three  jniles  soutti  from  Horden  I'oin^  at  tho  headland 
on  which  Hartlepool  stands ;  and  again  at  Seaton  Bofttl 
All  these  clilfs  are  of  magnesian  limastona,  except  thm^  jrf 
Seaton  Bonts,  which  are  foriped  by  roc^  of  the  Vfd 
or  new  Ted  sandstone  formfitipn. 

Qoly  Island  is  pf  an  irregular  form,  nearly  4  Wf^ef  lou 
from  e^t  by  sont^  to  vast  by  noi^th,  and  nearly  9  brpqj 
from  pofth  to  sonth.  It  contJiios  3320  acres,  wd  hud  ip 

1831  a  population  of  836  persons.  This  island  wiis  g^lli^d 
the  Britons  Jnis  Medie»nte,  snd  was  afterwards  Vnown  by 
the  n«ne  of  I^indis&rne :  its  naRic  of  Holy  Island  VV 
given  to  it  from  i^  having  been  thf  rssidenee  of  seve;^ 
of  the  fathera  of  the  Saxon  church.  It  was  antiontly  this 
seat  of  a  bisboprick,  and  had  a  monastery  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bishops,  which  was  sHbs^uently  red^ei^  tq  bo 
a  cell  qf  the  Bwediotine  niwastm^  of  I)urhiU)!.  Jim 
ohnroh  of  the  monaster  is  nnw  in  ruins.  Th«  soU  of  thu 
island  in  riehi  bift  before  tbft  )nolasit»  of  the  ponmo&  iP 
1792  there  were  only  forty  atms  ttpder  tillage,  and  tbst 
pfvtion  was  snbject  to  int^rcommonage  as  sooa  m  %h»  props 
were  reaped,  Thave  iy  4  ^fliaU  viUagiB  of  town  on  ^  Wf^ 
side,  formerly  mnch  jpoie  exteiuive  =  the  inhabilM^t^  ase 
chiefly  engaged  in  fiiihin^.  Tlua^  is  a  small  harbonr  and 
an  old  cftstle,  ffbiob  during  the  last  war  was  oocnpied  by  a 
garrison  sent  from  Berwick.  This  castle  is  upon  a  loflyroe^ 
of  whinstone,  in  the  sonth-etut  fwrncr  of  the  isle.  On  the 
portb-east  side  of  the  isl^Jid  is  a  projecting  tongns  of  l^d  a 
mile  long,  and  in  some  parts  only  sixty  yards  bKia4  wet- 
pied  by  r^bits ;  op  one  s(de  of  this  tongue  the  tidtf  V^V  W 
seen  ebbing  while  it  is  flowing  w  the  other. 

Tbe  Fame  ^slfmds  lie  to  the  aouth-easi  of  Wf  Island. 
The  group  consists  of  several  small  islets  or  id^  aopw  of 
whicn  are  visible  only  «t      water.  I^ey  proditft 
and  some  of  them  a  little  gmw.  There  IMV  two  UghthoMli 
on  two  isleta  of  the  gronp. 

Sur/offi,  Hlfiko^r^if,  Comm^moaiton^^■^Tiwhlm  war 
be  pharaet^riwd  as  a  hilly  ftupty.  The  weaten  part  fc 
overspread  by  the  branches  of  the  great  Venine  Cbais< 
from  the  oivAam  i^pb  Qf  wlw^^tilw^jfiiaJEmvnnjtfiAa 
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which  belong  to  Durham,  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  Weardale,  the  valley  of  the  Wear ;  from  the  Yorkshire 
hills  by  Teesdale,  or  Teasdale,  the  valley  of  tbe  Tees ;  and 
from  those  of  Northumberland  by  the  valley  in  which  the 
Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  flows.  Large  portions  of. 
the  mountain  district  consist  of  uoor-lands  covered  with 
heath,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed, '  ling.*  The  hills  north  of 
Weardale  have  the  name  of  Weardale  Forest,  and  those 
north  of  Teasdale  are  called  Teasdale  Forest :  but  they  are 
bare  of  wood. 

The  prindpal  elevations  in  the  county  are  Kilhope  Law 
(2196  k),  Crou  Bidga,  Bolts  Law.  Baion  Hope,Ck>mer 
Law (1678  ft.),  and  Fatherly  Fell,  in  Weardale  Forest; 
Pike  Lav,  West  Pike,  Manner  Gill  Fells,  and  Eglestone 
Bank,  in  Teasdale  Forest;  Pontop  Pike,  on  Lanchester 
Common,  south-east  of  the  valley  of  the  Derwent(10I8  ft.); 
Down  Hill,  Lizard,  Fulwell  Hill,  and  Boldon  Hill,  near 
the  sea,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear ;  Maiden's  Paps, 
Warden  Law,  or  Wordeslow  (632  ft.).  Low  Hills,  Hare 
Hill,  and  Hartmoor,  near  the  sea,  between  the  Wear  and 
Hartlepool;  Wheatlev  Hill,  north-east  of  Durham;  and 
Brandon  Mount,  south-west  of  the  same  city,  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Wear  (875  ft.) 

The  moors  are  chiefly  occupied  as  pasturage  for  sheep 
of  the  black-faced  or  heath  kind,  and  for  a  few  younjg 
cattle  and  hones.  The  best  wooded  part  of  the  county  is 
the  vale  of  Derwent,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oak ;  but  it  produces  also  obo,  elm,  birch,  and 
alder,  and  a  quantity  of  underwood,  especially  hazels. 

Tbo  cltief  rivers  are  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees, 
with  their  tributaries.  The  lyoe  drains  the  northern  parts, 
the  Wear  the  middle,  and  the  Tees  the  southern. 

The  Tyne  [Northuiiberland]  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  for  about  18  miles,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Stanley  Bum  at  Wylam  to  the  sea,  and  its  navigation 
extends  from  above  Newcastle  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
Jaont  15  mDes.  Its  Durham  affluents  are  the  Derwent 
and  Team  rivers  and  the  Stanley  and  Hedworth  Bums. 

The  Dervent  rises  in  Northumberland,  and  flowing  east, 
reaches,  about  3  miles  from  its  mutpo,  the  border  of  Dui^ 
ham,  aloiw  whi^  it  flowa,  first  east  and  then  north-east, 
then  south-east,  and  then  north-east  again  for  IG  or  17 
miles,  reoeiving  on  its  r^^ht  (or  Durham)  bank  the  Nuck- 
ton,  Boltshope,  Baronhope,  Hysop,  and  Herselop  Burns,  or 
Becks  (t.  e.  small  streams;  the  last  two  unite  before  en- 
tering the  Derwent) ;  and  on  its  left  (or  Northumberland) 
bank  many  others.  At  the  junction  of  the  Milk  or  Milch 
Bum  it  leaves  the  border  (which  here  turns  off  to  the 
ntarth),  and  flows  through  the  county  for  about  9  miles 
north-east,  till  it  again  meets  the  border,  «nd  falls  into  the 
Tyne  3  miles  above  NewoMtle.  Its  whole  oouzse  is  28  to 
30  miles. 

The  rifer  Team  rises  on  the  side  of  Pontop  Hke,  and 
flows  first  east-by-north  and  then  north-by-west  about  13 
miles  into  the  iTne,  about  a  mile  above  Newcastle.  The 
Stanley  Bum  and  tbe  Hedwonh  Bum  are  only  four  or  five 
miles  long. 

The  Wear  rises  near  Kilhope  Law,  and  flows  east  dnd 
south-east  above  4  miles  to  Burtreo  or  Bowertree  Ford.  In 
this  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  as  the  Kilhope  Bum,  and 
is  jomed  by  the  Welbope  and  Bumhope,  and  some  other 
bums.  From  Bowertree  Ford  the  Wear  flows  east-by-south 
18  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Bedbum  river,  passing  the 
towns  of  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham,  and  receiving  on  tbe 
right  bank  the  Irshope,  Harthope,  Dadree,  Swinhope,  Wes- 
tenhope,  Snowhope,  and  Bollihope  Bums  (the  last  of  which 
receives  the  Har^pe) ;  and  on  the  left  bank  tbe  Middle- 
hope,  Rookhope,  Stanhope,  Shittlehope,Wescrow,  Honslip^ 
and  Eals  Bums,  all  of  wnidi  are  small.  The  Wesorow  re- 
ceives the  Tunstall  and  the  Thorahope.  The  Bedbum 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euden  and  Sham- 
beiry  Becks,  and  subsequently  of  the  North  Grain  Beck, 
and  another  to  whidi  the  m»ps  give  no  name.  This 
upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Wear  is  throt^h  tbe  wild 
and  romantic  district  of  Weardale,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  high  hills.  From  the  junction  of  the  Bedburn  the  Wear 
flows  still  east-by-Bouth  6  miles  to  Bishop  Auckland.  In 
its  way  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Mn  Burn,  on  the 
left  by  the  Bitofa  Bum,  and  at  Bishop  Auckland  by  the 
Gaunless,  which  rises  on  Eglestone  Common,  and  has  a 
eourse  of  1 5  miles.  The  Gaunless,  near  its  source,  is  caUed 
the  Hyndoa  Beck :  it  is  Joined  in  its  course  by  the  Humb« 
Book.    From  Kshop  Auckland  the  Wear  turns  to  the 


north-east,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding  course  about  SH  oi 
37  miles  past  Durham  and  Chester-le-Street  into  the  Gcr< 
man  Ocean  at  Sunderland.   Between  Bishop  Auckland  | 
and  Durham  it  receives  the  Ooxdale  Befsk  and  tlie  Shinkly  I 
river  on  the  right  bonk,  and  the  'Stocildy  Beck  and  tbe 
Browney  river  on  the  left.    The  Browney  river  is  the 
largest  of  these;  it-rises  on  Satley  Common,  and  flows  first  ' 
east  and  then  south-by-eoSt  1 7  miles,  receiving  the  Pan, 
the  Smallhope,  and  the  Demess  (which  is  joined  by  the 
Hedley)  Becks.   Below  Durham  the  Wear  receives  the 
Stanley  Burn,  united  with  the  Cock  Bum  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  Lumley  Bum  on  the  right  hank,  all  at  or  near 
Chester-le-Street  llie  whole  eonrse  of  the  Wear  may  be 
estimated  at  about  65  miles,  for  about  1 8  or  20  of  which, 
viz.  up  to  the  city  of  Durham,  it  is  navigable.   It  is  crossed  I 
at  Sunderland,  near  its  mouth,  by  an  iron  bridge  of  one 
arch,  of  236  feet  span  and  100  feet  above  high  water-marli.  i 
The  importance  of  its  navigation  arises  fVom  the  export  of  j 
coals  from  the  neighbouring  mines,  for  the  produce  of  which  i 
it  furnishes  an  outlet   London  and  many  towns  upon  the  I 
Thames  and  on  the  eastern  coast  receive  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  supply  of  coals  &om  the  Wear. 

The  Tees  rises  in  Cumberland,  on  the  slope  of  Cross  Fell 
(2901  feet  high),  and  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course 
forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Westmore 
land.  It  is  joined  by  the  Trout  and  Crook  Becks,  md  upon 
its  junction  with  the  latter  fbrms  the  boundary  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  separating  it  for  a  vety  few  mites  from  West- 
moreland, and  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  course  from 
Yorkshire.  Tbe  general  direction  of  the  Tees  till  it  reaches 
Sockbum,  nearly  55  miles  from  its  source,  is  east-south- 
east ;  from  thence  it  flows  nearly  30  miles  north-east  into 
the  German  Ocean,  its  total  course  being  between  80  and 
90  miles.  The  first  part  of  the  course  of  the  Tees  to  Bar- 
nard Castle  is  pretty  direct;  it  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley  in  a  hilly  country,  and  is  swelled  on  the  right  or 
Westmoreland  and  Yorluhire  bank  by  several  becks,  or 
small  rivers,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Hai»  or  Marys,  the 
Lune,  and  the  Balder  or  Baulder :  on  the  left  or  Durham 
hank  it  recelTea  the  Harwood  joined  with  tbe  Lanedon  Beck, 
the  Ettersgfll,  the  Bowles,  the  Hadsbope  or  Hudshope,  the 
Eglestone,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  valleys  watered  by 
these  several  affluents  of  the  Tees  open  laterally  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tees,  and  are  many  of  them  remarkable  for 
picturesque  beauty.  A  ridge  of  trap  rocks  across  which 
tbe  river  flows  at  Caldron  Snout,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maize  or  Marys  Beck,  fbrms  a  series  of  &lls  in  a  distance  of 
596  ^rds  which  ofier  a  fine  contrast  to  the  still  water  of 
The  Wheel,  a  pool  or  lake  into  which  the  river  expands  . 
just  above.  At  High  Force,  or  Mickle  Force,  a  few  miles 
lower  down,  another  ridge  of  coarse-grained  grey  columnar 
basalt  crosses  the  river,  and  causes  another  fiiu  of  56  feet. 
A  fow  miles  below  this  foil  and  three  above  the  village  of  i 
Middieton  in  Teasdale,  bosaltie  rocks  tbaa  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  serve  to  support  Winch  Bridge,  which  consists  of  a  ' 
plank  two  foet  wide,  with  low  handiails,  suspended  by  iron 
chains  across  the  river,  here  63  feet  wide,  at  an  elevation  of 
56  feet  above  the  water.  Below  Bam  aid  Castle  the  course 
of  the  river  is  still  tolerably  direct  till  it  reaches  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darlington.  It  receives  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Greta  from  Yorkshire,  and 
on  its  left  bank,  the  Grand  River,  or  Staindrop  Beck, 
10  or  12  miles  long,  which  flows  thraugfa  Raby  I^rk  and 
past  the  town  of  Staindrop,  receiving  tbe  Forth  ot  Sue 
Beck.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  the  channel 
winds  very  much.  At  Croft  near  Darlington  it  receives  a 
considerable  stream  on  its  right  bank,  and  on  tbe  left'  the 
river  Skeme,  which,  rising  between  Durham  and  Hartlepool, 
has  a  very  Grinding  course  to  the  south-south-west,  of  more 
than  25  miles,  receiving  several  streams  by  the  way,  and 
passing  the  town  of  Darnngton  just  before  its  junction  with 
the  Tees.  The  Tees  does  not  receive  any  considerabiu 
affluent  otter  Ae  Skerne,  except  the  Leven  from  Yorkshire. 
It  passes  the  town  of  Stockton,  below  which  it  receives  tbe 
Hartburn  and  Biljingham  Becks,  and  at  Greatham  Fleet, 
near  its  mouth,  the  jElmeldon  Beck  united  with  anothei 
from  Greatham.  The  wide  lestuury  of  the  Tees  is  naviga- 
ble for  coUiers  and  other  laige  vessels  up  to  Stockton,  and 
for  smiJl  craft  several  miles  higher  up,  above  Yarm  in 
Yorkshire:  the  navigation  has  been  shortened  by  a  cut,  by 
which  a  considerable  bend  in  the  river  is  avoided. 

There  are  several  small  streams^jhiQh^QVImto  tbe  sea 
between  the  Wearana'3taeeV^V-Tk#^MM  I>niUw 
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u  Kybope  Dein,  Seaham  Dean.  Dalton  Dean,  Hawthoni 
DwD,  Castle  Eden  Dean,  and  Hasledon  Dean. 

The  liver  navigation  of  Durham,  comprebendins  only  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  border  rivers  Tyue  and 
Teea,  is  confined  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  coun^.  There 
m  DO  canaLs  or  artificial  cuts,  except  one,  already  noticed, 
nude  to  shorten  the  irindiiw  conrM  of  the  Tees. 

Hh  mail-md  to  Sdinbmgh,  Aberdeen,  InwiMai,  and 
tfift  cwth  <^  Scotland,  croescs  this  oonnty  tnm  south  into 
nortL  It  enters  it  at  Qroft  Bridge  over  the  Tees,  and  passes 
throagb  Darlington^  241  Qiiles  from  town,  Durham  (2S9 
miles),  Cheater-le-Street  (265  miles),  and  Gateshead  (272 
miles),  where  it  quits  the  county,  croasinff  the  Tyne  to 
Northumberland.  There  are  two  other  roads  from  London 
to  Durham  city:  they  branch  off  from  the  Gksgov  and 
(Carlisle  mail-road  at  Scotch  Comer  in  Yorkshire,  and  enter 
the  county  by  Pierce  Bridge  over  the  Tees  (239  miles  from 
London).  Here  they  divide,  the  right-hand  road  passing 
through  the  villages  of  Heighington  and  Eldon,  and  thb 
left-hand  road  through  Bishop  Aucklaad  (248t  miles  from 
London).  They  reunite  a  few  miles  beyond  Bishop  Auck- 
lud  and  &11  in  with  the  Bdinbarg^  mail-nnd  near  Sunder- 
land Bridge,  over  the  Wear,  about  (bur  miles  beftoe  reach- 
ioz  Durhun  (259  miles). 

The  road  from  London  to  Sunderland  branches  off  ftom 
the  Edinbonh  mail-road  at  Thirsk  in  Yorkthire,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  Ynrm,  upon  leavine  that  town  crosses  the  Tees 
into  the  county  of  Duiiiam,  and  proceeds  forward  to  Stock- 
Ion  (241)  miles  from  London),  and  from  thence  to  Sunder- 
land, miles.  At  Bishop  Wearmouth,  which  is  a  suburb 
of  Sunderland,  where  the  road  turns  off  to  enter  that  town, 
a  branch  proceeding  fiuward  runs  to  South  Shields  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  (275  miles).  From  this  branch  road  an- 
Dtber  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  Gateshead,  forming  a  oom- 
mnoicatioD  (ISmiles)  between  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 

From  Duiham  roads'  lead  to  Sunderland  (distant  13 
milesX  throu^  Bishop  Wearmouth ;  and  by  Bi^n  Anok- 
lud  (distant  10  milea),  and  8t«ndrop  (19  mueaX  to 
Bsniaid  Castle  (84  miles).  From  Barnard  Oaatle  (143  or 
US  miles  from  London)  a  road  leads  along  the  valley  of 
theTees,  byMiddleton  inXaasdale  (distent  9j^ milea)  to  Ald- 
itoDO  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  and  from  Darlmgtffli,  one  hj 
Wmt  Auckland  (distant  9  miles).  Wolaingham  (20  miles), 
and  Stanhope  (36  miles),  along  the  vaWey  of  the  Wear  to 
the  same  town.  From  Wolaingham  a  road  ^uns  northward 
lo  Hexham  in  Northumberiana  and  anothw  to  Oateshead. 
From  (Hteshead  a  road  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne 
nlley  to  Hexham.   Other  roads  do  not  require  notice. 

Dnriuun  has  numerous  rail-roads,  most  of  which  have  been 
constructed  by  the  coal  owners  for  the  oonvevance  of  coals 
from  the  pits  to  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  wWe  they  are 
shipped.  Acts  of  pariiament  have  bean  obtained  for  two 
more  extensive  nU-mys;  one,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
ateodii^  from  Wilton  Park  colliery,  west  of  Bishop  Anek- 
lud,  by  a  citcnitous  line  past  Darungton  to  Stockton,  and 
from  Uwwe  across  the  Tees  by  a  suspension  bridge,  and  by 
tbe  side  of  the  navigable  cut  made  in  the  Tees  to  Middles- 
borgh  Bitd  (^eveland  Port  on  that  river ;  with  various 
iKiQches :  the  other,  the  Clarenoe  rail-road,  from  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  rail-road,  a  few  milcd  ncath  of  Darling- 
Ion,  by  a  more  direct  course  to  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tees  below  Stockton,  with  a  branch  to  the  city  of  Durham, 
■od  some  snbor^ate  branches.  The  various  acts  for  the 
Stockton  and  Diu^iugton  rail-road  were  obtained  in  1621- 
iiii;  those  for  tbe  Clarenoe  rail-ioadin  1828-1829.  The 
tttimited  length  of  tbe  former,  including  its  branches,  is 
■Inut  38  miles ;  of  the  latter,  nearly  46. 

Oeott^oal  cAoroefCT'.— The  lover  paxt  of  the  valley  of 
^  Tees,  from  the  junction  of  the  Skem^  and  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  Hartlepool,  are  occupied  by 
the  red  marl  or  new  red  sandstone,  the  uppermost  of  the 
formations  which  are  found  in  tbe  coun^.  Among  the 
stnta  of  the  formation  a  flne-grained  sandstone  of  a  briek- 
T«d  caloar  predominates.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  find  eo^  boring  through  the  red  marl,  but  without 
socceiB,  though  the  pits  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  more 
tluui  700  feet.  At  Dinsdale,  near  Ooft  Bridge,  where  one 
of  these  attempts  was  made,  the  strata  were  found  to  be 
BntMnms,  and  to  rooEist,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
Qtemmm'  language,  of  white,  grey  or  red  sandstone,  with 
weaiional  partings  of  a  more  compact  nature,  red  <nr  blue 

AiK  ooaly  matter  in  Qaa  l^era,  and  gypsttm  in  nodnka 
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lowest  bed  in  the  two  deepest  worldnga  vaa  fimod  to  b*  a 
strong  white  rock  of  a  woaraous  nature.  Sulphurated 
springs  are  found  in  ttus  strata:  one  of  them  arose  frtun  a 
^rfoiation  made  in  boring  for  ooal.  (Mr.  Winch,  GeoL 
TVow.) '  The  newer  magneeian  or  conglomerate  limestone 
crops  out  from  beneath  the  north-western  limit  of  the  red 
marl:  it  extenda  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tjao^  and  along  tbavaUefy  itf  the  Tees  to  the  jtmctiai  of 
Staindrop  Beek  with  the  Tee^  between  Darlum;Um  and 
Barnard  Castle:  its  inland  boimdary  is  a  lina  dimwn  sonth- 
ward  torn  the  month  <rf'the  l^ne.  ^ttdually  dive^ii%  tnm 
the  coast-line  to  the  village  of  Coxhoe,  betweei^  Durham 
and  Stockton;  and  from  thmee  aouth-west  to  the  Tees. 
This  limestone  forms  a  range  of  round'topped  hills  along 
the  coast,  of  small  elevation,  the  highest  (Painshaw,  near 
the  Wear)  beii^  estimated  at  only  400  feet  The  upper 
stratum  of  the  limestone  here  is  a  species  of  breccia,  with 
which  wide  chasms  or  interruptions  in  tbe  cliff  are  611ed: 
the  next  strata  are  thin  and  slaty,  of  a  n^ite  colour  inclin- 
ing to  buff;  but  lower  down  the  stratification  becomes  in- 
distinct, the  rock  is  of  a  crvstalline  and  cellular  texture^  and 
of  a  light-brown  colour.  The  brown  variety  is  quairied  near 
Sunderland:  it  partakes  of  the  nature  oflimeatone,  and  firom 
cmtaining  jsome  inflammable  matter  lequices  only  a  small 
quantity  oi  coal  to  be  reduced  to  lime.  Some  it,  which 
takes  a  tolerably  good  polish,  is  sold  as  marble.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone  formation  varies.  At  Pallion,  near 
Sunderland,  it  is  only  about  seventy  feet  thick ;  but  this  is 
near  the  north-western  or  under  boundary :  near  Hartle- 
pool it  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  more  than  300  feet 
without  penetrating  tihrough  it.  Along  the  coast  the  strata 
dip  to  tlM  south-east.  Ghlena  is  the  only  ore  that  Mr 
Winch  observed  in  this  limestone,  and  few  organic  remains 
are  found  in  it  Botryoidal  masses  (i.  e.  masses  like  a 
cluster  of  grapes)  of  fotid  limestone,  devoid  of  magnesia,  in 
balls  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
imbedded  in  a  soft,  marly,  magnesian  Umestone,  ure  found 
near  Haitlepook.  Then  are  oavema  and  perforat«d  rooks 
in  tiiia  formation  alon^  the  coast,  which  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  tbe  action  of  the  sea. 

Undtt  the  article  Coal-Fisum  the  reader  will  find  a 
general  dracription  of  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  Tlw  following  lemarka  a^ly  more  partionlarly 
to  the  county  of  Durham. 

Of  the  dykes  of  basalt  or  greenstone  which  intersect  the 
coal  measures,  one  crosses  the  Tyne  into  Durham  county, 
near  the  Walker  colliery,  and  another  crosses  the  bed  of  the 
Wear  at  Butterby,  near  Durham.  In  the  south  part  of  the 
county  is  a  remarkable  basaltic  dyke,  extending  several 
miles  from  Ckwkfleld  to  Bolam,  where  the  coal  measures  dip 
beneath  the  newer  magneoan  limestone :  a  dyke  of  similar 
kind  and  in  joat  the  same  line  intersects  the  new  red  sand- 
stone or  red  marl,  and  nossea  the  bed  of  the  Tees  near 
Yarm  into  YorksUre.  '  I  have  never  been  able,'  says  Hr. 
Winch, '  to  trace  any  of  these  basaltic  veins  into  the  mag- 
nesian limestone,  and  am  almost  certain  that,  together  imh 
other  members  of  the  coal  formation,  they  are  covered  by 
it'  In  Mr.  Greenough's  CreoWical  Map  of  England  and 
Wales  the  Cockfield  dyke  and  that  which  crosses  the 
Tees  are  represented  as  parts  of  one  vast  dyke,  extending 
from  the  upper  vidley  of  tbe  Tees  near  Eglestone,  through 
the  millstone  grit  and  limestone  shale  (or^att  it  is  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Winch's  map,  the  mountain  limestoneX  the  coal  mea- 
sures, the  newer  conglomerate  or  magnesian  hmestone,  the 
red  sandstone,  the  lias,  and  the  inferior  oolite,  in  all  sixty- 
five  miles  in  an  east-sonth-east  direction,  to  the  Yorkshire 
ooast,  betwoMi  Scarborough  and  Whitby.  Ihe  coal  in  eon* 
tact  with  tbe  dyke  is  ehmmd  and  reduced  to  inndn ;  and 
tbe  sulphur  is  sublimed  from  the  pyrites  near.  A  belt  of 
trap  rocks  is  marked  in  Mr.  C^reenough's  map  as  extending 
across  the  ooal  measures  in  Bedlingtonshire.  Besides  tha 
fissures  filled  with  basalt,  others  of  a  different  nature  in- 
tersect the  coal-field :  these,  if  large,  are  also  called  dykes ; 
but,  if  small,  'troubles,'  'slips,'  or  '  hitches,*  and  by  some 
geolt^ts  'feults:'  by  these  'faults*  the  strata  are  thrown* 
t.  e.  raised  on  one  side  or  depressed  ok  the  other,  many  feet. 
Other  irregularities  are  obs^ed  in  the  coal  measures,  such 
as  the  depression  below  their  proper  level  of  large  wedge- 
shaped  portions  of  the  strata;  fissures  which  £vide  tbe 
strata,  but  do  not  alter  their  level;  basin-fcnmed  de^ireft- 
sions  in  the  floors  of  the  seams,  odled  'swellies*  1^  tiut 
miners,  hy  which  the  ooal  is  materially  thic' 
of  the  tsan  preserving  ila  iqgidati^^iiBdl: 
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otai  nauly  duappean,  Ao  root  and  the  floor  of  tkt  seam 
ooming  amiost  into  contact.  Mineral  springs  ar«  found  in 
vanous  parts  of  the  eoal-fl^  and  chalybeate  spnngs 
oeoor  in  evaiy  part  of  it 

The  eoal-flaid  of  Dorham  n  bounded  on  die  west  1^  the 
dimiet  oocupied  by  the  millstoneKrif.  This  district  extends 
vestwaid  up  the  valley  of  the  T«es  to  Eglestone,  and  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  thence  northward  to  Bol- 
lihope  Beck,  along  that  stream  to  the  Wear  above  Wol- 
singlumi,  and  from  thence  north-west  to  the  Dervent  at 
Blanchland.  The  millstone  grit  extends  northward  into 
Northumberland,  skirting  the  west  side  of  the  coal-field ; 
and  southward  into  Yorkshire,  where  it  extends  between 
the  districts  oocupied  by  the  newer  magnesian  or  conglo- 
merate limestone  and  the  carbonifoous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone.  The  beds  of  this  formation  may  be  estimated  at 
900  feet  thick ;  and  this  is  probably  short  of  the  truth.  *  The 
prevailing  rock  of  this  series  is  shale,  known  br  the  pro- 
vincial name  of  **  plat^**  with  which  various  beds  of  sand- 
stone, differing  in  hHdneas  and  texture,  and,  according  to 
these  diflbrenees,  distinguished  as  free8ton^  hasle,  whet- 
stme,  grindstone,  and  millstone,  occur :  of  tiie  latter  only 
one  bed  is  worked,  the  thickness  of  wMeh  is  about  thirty 
int.  This  is  one  of  the  utrpennost  strata  on  the  Der- 
went,  where  it  crops  ont,  ana  does  not  occur  farther  west* 
(Pliillips  and  Conybeare,  Outlims  <tf  the  GaoL  of  England 
and  Wales.)  The  millstone  bed  is  quarried  on  Muggles- 
wiek  Fell,  and  between  Wolsii^;ham  and  Stanhope  in 
Weardale.  The  grey  millstones  of  Muggleswiek  are  em- 
ployed for  grinding  rye.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  this 
formation  two  thin  beds  of  limestone  occur,  alternating 
with  some  occasional  seams  of  coal.  These  coal  measures 
are  dutingutsbed  b^  their  thus  alternating  with  limestone 
from  those  of  the  principal  coal  formation. 

The  motwinder  of  the  oounty,  west  of  the  distriet  Ooeupied 
by  tte  millstone  gri^  is  ooeupied  1^  the  oatbonifennis  or 
inonntain  limestone.  The  limestone  beds  in  this  fimnation 
lepeatodly  alternate  with  beds  of  siliceous  grit  and  slate- 
clay,  to  which  they  bear  not  so  great  a  proportion  as  one  to 
three,  so  that  it  is  not  voy  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  beds  of  this  formation  and  those  of  the 
millstone  grit  Mr.  Winch,  from  whose  account  we  have 
largelv  borrowed,  classes  both  formations  under  the  com- 
mon designation  of  the  lead-mine  measures.  He  estimates 
their  joint  thickness  at  from  about  2700  fL  to  2750  ft.,  and 
the  abrogate  thiokness  o'  the  limestone  beds  at  576  ft. : 
deducting  the  thickness  of  the  millstone  grit  as  given  above, 
that  of  uie  mountain  limestone  will  be  about  1800  ft  or 
1850  ft,  ti  which  ^'limestone  beds  amount  to  570  ft: 
this  inotades  about  S50  ft.  of  sandstone  and  slate-clay, 
lyiuff  immediatoly  above  the  old  red  sandstone,  which 
is  the  formation  sabgaoent  to  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  limestone  beds  are  the  most  charaoteristic  of  this 
formation,  and  the  most  important  to  the  miner.  The  bed 
called  *  the  great  limestone^  is  from  six^to  nearly  seventy 
feet  thiok,  and  consists  of  three  strata,  divided  by  indurated 
clay.  It  is  the  uppermost  bed  in  this  formation,  and  crops 
out  at  FhMterly,  in  Weardale,  between  Wolsingham  and 
Stanhope,  where  it  is  ouarried  in  large  quantities  for  agri- 
cultural uses  and  builaing  cement,  or  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses :  it  is  a  brownish-black  or  dark  Uuish-grey  marble,  in 
which  bivalve  shells  are  imbedded.  '  The  scar  limestrnw,* 
a  Iowa  bed,  thirty  foet  thiok,  b  divided  into  three  strata 
like  tiie  great  limestone^  whidi  it  also  raaemUes  both  in 
coloor  and  organic  remains.  '  Hw  Tnio-bottom  Umestone,* 
aboTO  twenty  foot  Uiick,  is  also  divided  into  three  strata: 
'Robinson's  great  limestone*  is  above  ei^ty  ftet  thick.  All 
the  limestones  of  this  formation  appear  to  eontein  the 
encrinus,  and  most  of  them  also  bivalve  shells :  one  them 
(the  cockleshell  limestone)  contains  oyster  shells  of  four  or 
five  inches  diameter.  Thm  seem  to  agree  in  every  essential 
charaetor,  as  well  as  in  their  extraneous  and  native  fossils. 
The  beds  suidstone  which  occur  in  this  formation  are 
thicker  than  those  in  the  millstonegrit :  they  ace  thickest 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  series,  loe  beds  (mF shale,  or,  as 
it  is  called, '  plate,*  are  very  numerous:  they  are  seldom  so 
much  as  taitf  feet  in  tiuckness,  but  one  bed  is  six^  feet 
Iron  pyrites,  imbedded  in  shales  is  found  in  abundance; 
but  oving  to  (be  high  priiM  of  ftul  and  the  great  distance 
froin  any  seaport,  eannotw  manufeetnted  into  ^reen  vitriol 
With  any  advantage.  Clay  ironstone  is  found  m  Teasdata ; 
but  there  are  no  iron  woru  in  tlus  county. 

Hie  cubomlHtHM  limsMtims  is  tt»  poat  d^psitoiy  of  tke 


metaUio  veins  oi  the  district  whioh  comprehend  the  great 
Northumberland  and  Durham  ooal-fleU.  Lead  mines 
abound  in  Weardale  and  in  Ttesdale  Forest,  and  there  are 
a  few  in  the  vall^  of  the  Derwent  Of  the  flssnies  whidi 
contain  the  lead  ore,  sbeh  as  range  from  north  to  south 
are  called  *  (»obs  veins.*  or  sometimes  *  dykee;*  th^  are 
generally  of  great  magnitude  but  yield  very  little  ore :  those 
fissures  which  run  mnn  south-east  to  north-west  are  most 
productive;  thqr  are  from  three  to  six  feet  wide.  These 
cut  through  the  cross  veins,  which  are  frequently  rendered 
TOoductiyo  to  soma  distanoe  from  the  pouits  of  intersection 
The  hade  of  the  veins  is  variable  in  direction  and  in  d^ree 
whore  those  in  Weardale  point  east  and  west  they  iiade  tn 
the  south :  the  strata  are  elevated  on  the  side  to  which  the 
veins  dip.  The  same  vein  is  productive  in  different  degrees 
accwdin^e  to  the  bed  which  it  traverses :  the  limestones  are 
the  chief  depositories  of  or^  partimdarly  '  the  great  lime- 
sltvne,*  which  is  eonsideted  to  contain  as  much  as  all  the 
other  beds  pnt  together:  next  to  the  limestooas,  the  strau 
of  sandstones  called  *  hasds*  are  to  be  ranked  in  poipt  of 
producttveneas,  but  the  lead-bearing  veina  smear  to  be 
comiM'essed  between  these  hard  beds.  Oahoia  u  only 
lead  ore  procured  in  abundance  from  this  formation;  but 
white  and  steel-grained  ore  are  oooasionally  found :  silver 
is  contained  in  the  ore  in  different  woporticms,  varying  from 
two  to  forty-two  ounces  in  the  fother^21cwts.:  twelve 
ounces  may  be  ocMtudered  as  the  gener^  averse,  and  if 
eight  can  be  obteined,  the  lead  is  worth  refining.  New- 
castle and  Stockton  are  the  ports  at  irtiich  lead  is  shipped. 
(Geohgicat  Traneactum,  v(^.  iv.;  Conybeare  and  Rjil- 
lips,  OutHnes  qfthe  Geoi.  qf  England  and  Wale».) 

Agriculture. — The  climate  o^the  county  of  Durham  is 
mild  for  its  nwthem  situation.  The  sea,  which  bounds  It 
on  the  cost,  moderates  the  cold  in  winter ;  and  the  stur&oe, 
being  hilly  without  any  eauidsable  uonntain^  insaentB 
many  sheltored  valley  the  elunate  ei  which  needy  re- 
sembles that  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  islsnd.  The 
soil  varies  in  different  parts ;  its  general  natore  is  that  f>f  a 
rather  strong  loam.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  ^county 
northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  "Tees,  u  a  tract  several 
miles  in  breadth,  stretehing  along  the  coast  towards  Hartle- 
pool, where  the  stiff  loam  is  rich  and  pioduotive.  Next  te 
this,  to  the  east  and  north,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sunder- 
land, is  a  very  poor  thin  cla;^,  with  a  verv  hard  and  imper- 
vious subsoil,  on  which'  neither  corn  nor  grass  will  thrive 
without  great  labour  and  e^>ense.  Westward  of  this  liea 
a  strip  of  excellent  loam  on  a  limestone  rock,  which  afi<n<ds 
the  soundest  postures  and  the  brat  grass,  and  U  fit  for  any 
kind  of  en>p.  In  the  centre  of  the  coun^  there  is  a  moist 
clay  loom,  of  moderate  quality,  on  an  ooue  eubsml,  whiedi 
gradually  beeomes  peaty,  and  joins  the  western  pwtion  of 
the  county  towards  Cumberland  and  Westmoielaad.  the 
whole  of  which  last-mentioned  port  of  the  county  is  a  poor 
peat  or  moor,  chiefly  covered  with  heath.  Fr<»n  Barnard 
Castle  to  Darlin^n  there  is  a  strip  bounded  hy  the  Tees 
on  the  south,  wfiich  consists  of  a  dry  loam  intermixed  with 
day.  In  this  there  are  some  good  pastures  and  productive 
forms.  In  the  valleys  of  the  lees,  Skeme.  Tjne,  and  their 
tributeiT  streams,  the  soil  is  in  general  sbove  the  average 
of  the  district  around,  and  consists  of  a  good  friable  loam, 
whioh  is  cultivated  at  a  small  expense,  and  under  good 
management  is  suffioientiy  profitable  to  Uw  occupier. 

A  great  part  of  the  county  lay  at  one  time  in  t^n  com- 
mons and  common  Adds,  moat  of  which  are  now  divided 
and  enclosed.  The  moors  and  heaths  that  remain  ue 
ehiefly  in  the  poor  district  to  the  westward,  and  ev«i  there 
cultivation  has  spread  very  gener^y ;  and  the  wastes  mn 
profitable,  in  some  d^pwe,  tnr  rearing  a  hardy  breed  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  Hie  general  state  or  eultivation  through- 
out the  county  is  sbove  mediocrity;  and  improvements  have 
been  more  readily  odtmted  than  in  some  more  southern 
parts  of  the  island.  Fallows  are  found  indispensable  on  the 
cold  wet  clays ;  but  wherever  turnips  can  be  raised  this 
usefol  root  supersedes  the  old  summer  folbw.  The  fellowb 
are  usually  dressed  with  lime,  which  is  no  doubt  a  proper 
applicatitm  on  cold  clay  sdls ;  but  the  use  it  has  become 
so  ensttmuoy  (b«ng  inserted  as  a  condition  in  many  leaaesX 
and  is  so  emmeously  oonadered  as  a  suhstituto  ku  dung, 
that  it  is  often  ai^died  uyudieioudy,  and  with  little  or  no 
advantage.  In  many  old  leases  thoetras  a  dense  to  oblige 
the  tenant  to  lay  idl  his  form-yard  manure  on  the  old  gnse 
land,  whidi  effeotuaUy  prflvtntBd/^  inumBBH&t  or  the 
aablepattoftheAaiBigitized  byV^OOgTe 
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hm  Imog  thougnt  a  mifficient  munir*  fcr  tbe  aj^Ie 
UnithecooKqueiioawas  the  gradual  diitsriontum  of  Uu 
latttf,  vUbout  a  proportional  improvement  of  tho  maadovi. 
Butabstter  sfitem  Wbeoi  introdoeed.  Ha  lime  is  now 
nsully  put  on  when  old  gnu  land  ia  broken  up  or  ooa- 
Kfted;  and  vhere  amble  land  has  been  repeateol;  limed, 
good  rich  dune  is  found  to  be  more  profitably  emplt^ed, 
when  pkm^iea  in.  than  when  used  as  a  top-dregsing  for 
gOMk  There  ii  litUe  or  no  marl  found  in  the  county. 

Tho  rotation  usually  adopted  on  the  better  soils  inclxides 
tro  or  three  years  of  gtass,  and  b^;in3  inTariably  with 
imifa,  well  manured*  and  drilled  accordiitg  to  the  North- 
umberlaod  method.  [Diullino.]  The  convertible  hus- 
bandry described  in  the  account  of  the  agriculture  <^  Bbb- 
wicKsmu  is  veiy  generally  adopted  by  the  bast  fomiera, 
and  fbuod  most  prontahle  in  the  eod. 

The  occupations  are  no^  in  general,  very  lutf^  There 
are  Bome  few  extensive  forms ;  but  the  average  aixe  is  ttom 
150  to  300  aena  of  inclosed  land.  There  axe  many  small 
ocoHBBtions  of  40  and  AO  aeie^  which  is  aa  small  a  form  aa 
taa  be  cultivated  with  profit;  unlesa  the  spade  husbandry  be 
adopted,  which  is  not  yet  done  to  any  «tent  in  this  eoua^. 

Tbe  implonents  of  husbandry  have  nothing  peculiar  m 
them.  The  ploughs  are  chiefly  of  the  improved  kind:  the 
aid  heavy  clumsy  plouehs  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  use. 
Hones  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  agricultural  pw- 
poaes;  and  an  ox  team  is  a  rarity.  It  is  found  that  oxen  are 
sure  profitable  when  fatted  at  a  young  age  for  the  butcher, 
than  when  used  to  work  on  the  form.  Threahing-miUs  are 
OHniDon,  and  there  is  not  in  the  northern  counties  that 
foolkUi  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  labourers,  which  made 
msav  Qt  them  rise  to  destroy  threshing-nuushinea  in  more 
loatbem  counties,  and  which  still  prevents  the  use  of  them 
where  they  would  be  hiehly  advantageous,  not  ouly  to  the 
bnaac;  but  also  to  the  bbovuw,  who  would  then  not  so 
often  suffer  the  pains  of  rheumatism  in  his  (rid  ag^  the 
eoQs«quence  of  the  continued  exertions  of  his  limba  on 
the  tlueahing-floor. 

Com  is  sown  by  the  drilling-machine  wherever  the  soil 
is  lufficiently  firiable,  or  is  made  so  b;^  good  tillage.  In 
heavy  soils  the  broadcast  method  of  sowing  still  prevails. 

There  are  many  rich  upland  meadows  and  permanent 
pastures,  where  cattle  and  horses  are  bred  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  where  oxen  and  sheep  are  fottened  by  grazing ; 
hut  there  are  very  few  water-meadows,  although  there  are 
many  situations  where  they  might  very  easily  be  esta- 
blished. The  quantity  of  hay  on  uw  upUmd  meadows  ia  on 
aaavence  Utons  per  aere:  2  tons  is  eonsidered  a  heavy 
eron.  Ihej  have  a  method  of  drawing  together  the  cooks 
of  oay.  when  it  is  fit  to  be  stacked.  Which  saves  the  loading 
on  wa^QB.  This  ia  done  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame 
dravQ  by  two  horses.  This  frame  is  held  in  an  oblique 
poution.  and  partly  drawn  mider  the  cock  so  as  to  scrape 
the  sarfoce  and  force  the  hay  upwards.  It  slides  on  the 
mown  grass,  and  is  drawn  to  thlB  stack,  which  is  made  to 
coalajQ  ten  or  twenty  tons.  It  is  but  slightly  thatched 
vhea  completed :  several  small  stacks  used  formerly  to  be 
placed  in  various  parts  of  a  large  piece  of  grass  land,  and 
10  winter  the  cattle  were  left  in  the  fields,  and  pulled  the 
hay  oat  of  the  stacks  all  around,  sheltering  themselves  near 
them.  This  was  a  great  waste  of  hay,  and  a  very  unequal 
^tribution  of  the  manure.  A  better  ^stem  prevails  now, 
snd  the  cattle  are  kept  in  yards,  where  the  dung  is  mcoe 
nr^lly  edleeted  and  mereased  with  straw,  and  iniera  the 
brought  aa  it  is  cut  out  of  the  stack,  by  which  means 
itone  of  it  is  wasted.  The  beat  meadows  are  mown  every 
year.  and  manured  every  third  or  fourth  year.  Some  pnfSw 
mowing  and  feeding  alternately,  which  keeps- the  land  in 
good  heart  and  the  herbage  flue.  Horses  are  generally 
Considered  as  detrimental  to  the  pasture ;  their  manure  is 
loo  hot,  and  brings  coarse  weeds  forwarid.  Sheep  greatly 
imnoTe  the  pastures,  and  are  in  consequence  preferred. 

When  gn»8  land  is  ploughed  up  and  converted  into 
snble,  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  is 
very  generaUy  adopted.  The  first  crop  after  ^is  is  gene- 
rally turnips,  wbicn  seldom  f&il  when  sown  with  fresh- 
Iwnit  ashea.  The  next  crop  is  wheat  or  oats ;  after  which, 
if  the  soil  ia  very  stifl;  a  clean  follow  succeeds;  if  it  is 
lighter,  another  crop  of  turnips,  which  brings  the  land  in  a 
proper  state  for  a  regular  course.  This  appears  to  be  a 
most  exedlent  mctice,  and  for  superior  to  the  old  Devon- 
ihtn  plan  of  taxing  as  many  wops  of  com,  after  burning 
Ihe  loo,  aa  can  be  made  to  grow.  When  tlw  suifooe  ii  not 


burnt,  Uie-usual  eonrse  ia  to  plough  the  grait  ttp  m  autoan, 
and  let  it  lie  all  the  winta  to  rot:  it  ia  then  yHighwl  agam 
in  spring,  and  sown  with  oats:  the  next  ^ar  it  is  followed, 
and  jomared  for  the  oourse  which  if  tmnig ht  to  suit  tiia 
nature  <n  the  ioiL 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  its  gardens  or  orchards. 
The  toil  and  climate  are  not  very  fovourable  to  firuit-tree% 
and,  except  in  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  of  fiurtuu^  thof 
are  not  much  attended  to. 

There  are  some  good  oak  woods,  and  many  new  planta- 
tions,  whwe  the  tenure  is  freehold.  Wh«e  it  is  copyhold, 
under  the  bishop  of  Durham,  one-thiid  Of  the  timber,  above 
what  is  required  for  repairs  of  buUdings,  belongs  to  the 
bishop,  which  is  an  ioaurmountable  obstacle  to  ^mting — 
and  where  tbe  land  is  held  on  lease,  renewable  every  seven 
years  on  an  uncertain  fine,  every  improvement  increases 
the  sum  demanded.  Hany  of  these  Ian  s  have  been  en- 
franchised by  Act  of  Parliament  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop ;  but  many  still  remain  on  the  old  tenure. 

The  cattie  hnA  in  the  rouu^  of  Durham  are  in  great 
repute  all  over  England  and  Sootland,  and  a  great  number 
are  annually  purchased  at  the  dififerent  fiaiis  in  thU  county, 
and  drivm  northward  and  southward.  The  Teeswatar'  or 
HoMemess  haeed  is  the  finest  of  the  short-hcvns.  The 
cows  are  remarkable  for  tbe  quantity  of  milk  which  thqr 
give,  as  well  as  their  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  oxen  are  con. 
sideied  as  the  most  profitable  breed  for  stall-feeding,  as 
they  become  fit  for  the  butcher  at  an  earlier  Bge  than  most 
other  breeds.  The  milkmen  near  London  ana  other  laige 
towns  scarcely  ever  have  any  but  Durham  cows,  some  of 
which  will  give  twenty-five  to  thir^  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
for  several  months.  When  tliev  become  dry  they  increase 
to  fost  in  fle^  and  fot,  that  they  are  soon  ray  advanta- 
geously dimmed  of.  niey  axe  «  a  quiet  dispoaition.  and 
bear  to  be  kept  oontinuaily  tied  up  in  stalla;  and  ttwr 
accommodate  themselves  readily  to  every  kind  of  food, 
whether  it  be  grass  or  hav,  roots,  grains,  or  diEtillets'  wash. 
This  breed  came  originally  from  Holland,  as  is  asserted,  and 
this  appears  .probable :  out  it  has  berai  much  improved 
by  a  carefiil  selection  of  bulls  to  breed  with.  This  may  he 
attributed  to  a  few  skilful  and  cealoiu  breeders.  The 
fomous  Durham  ox  at  ten  years  old  weiehed  alive  34  owt. 
He  waa  slaughtered  at  eleven  years  old^  in  consequence 

an  accident  by  which  he  dislocated  his  hip  joint;  and 
althouj^  wasted  by  beii^  eight  weeks  in  great  pain,  his 
carcase  produced  165  stones  12  lbs.  net  meat  (14  lbs.  tu 
the  stone),  and  above  21  stones  of  hide  and  tallow.  In 
June,  1801,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  the  proprietar 
refused  2000^  for  him.  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
ahowine  him  all  over  tbe  kingdom  for  nx  years.  (Bailey^ 
AgnoMural  View    the  Coimty  qf  Durham.) 

The  milk  of  the  Holdemess  cows,  although  abundant, 
is  not  so  rich  in  cream  as  that  of  some  of  the  smaller 
breeds.  But  quantity  and  quality  are  seldom  united,  and 
the  dairymm  who  make  butter  or  cheese  prefer  cows  cuf 
difierent  breeds,  which  give  rich  milk,  but  do  not  get  fot  lo 
readily. 

The  horses  bred  in  this  county  are  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, both  for  draught  and  for  the  saddle.  The  Cleveland 
bays  are  proforrea  for  their  vigour  and  activity.  For 
forming  work  and  drawing  loada  of  coal  or  lime  few  hones 
surpass  them.  A  good  horse  will  draw  in  a  cart  nearly  a 
ton  of  eoala  from  the  distance  of  thir^,  and  even  thirty-five 
miles,  over  hilly  and  rough  roads ;  going  and  rrtoming  in 
Ihe  twen^-four  hours,  vnthont  any  crasiderable  rest,  and 
often  witlunit  bdng  out  of  harness  tbe  whole  time :  he  will 
do  this  three  times  in  the  week,  and  do  light  jobs  tbe  other 
days.  Horses  can  take  longer  journeys  in  hilly  countries 
than  in  flat,  without  being  distressed  as  is  well  known. 
Hunters  of  superior  power  are  produced  by  crossing  strong 
active  mares  with  blood  horses  which  have  great  bone  as  w«f 
as  spirit :  or  better,  by  having  a  breed  produced  by  selected 
half-bred  stallions  and  mares.  A  good  hunter  is  a  more 
valuable  horse  for  the  breeder  than  a  race-horse,  which  may 
prove  a  prize  hereafter,  but  seldom  remunerates  tbe  breeder 
for  his  risk  and  trouble. 

The  young  stock  are  kent  m  rich  and  extentive  mstniea^ 
where  they  have  ^enty  or  food  and  good  water.  The  dry 
pastures  on  the  limestone  rock  are  peculiariy  adapted  to 
rear  horses,  the  sound  soil  beii^  very  advanti^eons  to  the 
proper  hardness  of  the  hooC 

There  was  once  a  very  large  breed  of  sheep>in  the  soath* 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  w^|^^e!^|^^l@ 
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nrhen  killed  often  weighed  from  SOlbs.  to  60lbs.&equarter. 
But  the  improved  Leicester  breed  has  nearly  superseded 
them,  as  being  more  profitable,  and  fattening  at  an  earlier 
age.  There  is  a  smul  and  hardy  species  of  sheep  on  the 
heaths  and  moors,  which  is  similar  to  those  fbond  in  other 
counties  on  the  same  description  of  land.  Thmr  cost  little 
to  mamtain,  and  produce  little,  but  when  &tted  at  four  or 
finyean  old,  the  flesh  is  rich  and  delieata; 

Taere  are  some  very  large  Mrs  held  in  the  conn^ :  the 
following  are  the  chief  :— 

Durham  iair,  on  the  2Ut  of  March ;  a  great  lair  for 
horses,  which  continues  a  week ;  one  of  the  principal  horse- 
foira  in  the  north.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  12th  of 
May,  cattle  and  horses,  and  hiring  servants ;  Whit8un-eve, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep ;  1 5th  of  September,  horses  and  cattle ; 
Darlington,  first  Monday  in  March,  a  great  fair  for  cattle, 
horses,  sheep ;  Whitsnn  Monday,  ditto ;  Monday  fortnight 
after  Whit  Sunday,  cattle,  sheep ;  Barnard  Castle,  Easter 
Monday,  Whitsun  Monday,  Maudlin-day  (2nd  of  August), 
cattle,  horses ;  Bi  shop  Auckland,  Thursday  before  Ascension 
day;  C(nrpiu  Christi  day,  Thursday  before  10th  of  October; 
South  Shields,  S4th  of  June^  let  of  Sept«nber,  holiday 
foir;  Sunderland,  May  13th, October  11th.  ditto;  HarUe- 

Sol,  May  Uth,  November  S7th;  Stockton,  July  18th. 
onday  «fter  Oetober  13th ;  Wolsingham.  May  18th,  Sep- 
tember 31st. 

There  are  weekly  markets  at  Duriiamt  Wolsinglnm, 
South  Shields,  Barnard  Oasfle,  Stockton.  Bishop  Auckland, 

Sunderland,  and  Stavndrop. 

DivifioTis,  Towns,  <f^.— The  county  of  Durham  is  a 
sounly  palatine,  t.  9.,  a  county  within  which  some  lord  had 
a  jurisdiction  *  as  fblly  as  the  king  had  in  his  palace ;'  but 
a  late  Act  of  Pariiament  having  transferred  the  palatinate 
(Urisdiction  from  the  bishop  of  Durham,  by  whom  it  was 
long  held,  to  the  crown,  the  distinction  has  been  for  most 
practical  purposes  abolished.  Like  the  othtf  tiiree  northern 
counties,  Durham  is  divided,  not  into  hundreds,  but  into 
wards:  (rfthese  wards  there  are  four,  as  follows: — 

I.  Chester  ward,  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
county :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyne  and  Der- 
vent  rivers,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  south-oast  and 
south  by  the  Wear,  the  Derness  Beck,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  junction  of  the  Hedley  and  Derness  Becks  to 
Shomgate  Cross,  on  Crosk  Ridee.  Above  a  fourth  at  the 
land  in  this  ward  is  heath.  II.  Darlington  ward,  which 
extends  fi-om  the  boundary  of  Chester  ward  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  on  the  vest  and  south :  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  function  of 
the  Croxdale  Beck  with  the  Wear,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Skeme  and  the  Tees :  a  laig;e  proportion  (four-ninths)  of 
the  land  in  this  word  is  heath.  III.  Easington  ward, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chester  ward,  on  Iho 
west  by  Darlington  word,  on  the  east  by  the  sea.  and  on  the 
flonth  by  a  line  drawn  from,  Croxdale  Beck  eastward  to  the 
sea.  *  TV.  Stockton  ward,  whicii  occupies  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  county,  Islandshire,  Norhamsbire,  and 
Bedlin^nshire,  whidi  are  usually  termed  '  the  north 
bishopnc,'  are  included  in  Chester  ward:  Oaike  is  in- 
cluded in  Stockton  ward.  Chester  and  Darlington  words 
are  fiirther  subdivided  into  three  divisions  each,  beside  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  county  which  the  former  compre- 
hends ;  Easington  and  Stockton  into  two  divisions  each. 
The  area  and  population  of  these  divisions  are  given  in  the 
population  returns  for  1631  as  follows : — 

SUtuU, 
um. 

Chester  ward.  Islandshire  .  .  26,820  8.183 
Norhamshire  .  .  18,810  3,744 
The  remaining  part  .    158,060  88.878 
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203.690 

100,805 

282,480 

55,904 

Eosii^toa  ward.   Durham  city  . 

, ,            Sunderland  town  . 
,  1           The  remaining  part 

10,260 
120 
77,120 

10,135 
17,060 
47,321 

87,500 

74,516 

Stockton  ward,  including  Craike 

105,860 
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The  eouniT  includes  one  ci^,  Durham  on  Hie  Weoi 
seven  borough  towns,  vix.— Auckland  (Bishop),  on  the  Weal 
in  Dariington  ward,  pop.  2859:  Barnard  Castle,  on  the 
Tees,  in  Darlington  wani,  pop.  4430 :  Darlington  on  the 
Skeme.  in  Darlington  ward.  pop.  9417:  Gateshead  on  the 
Tyne,  in  Chester  wwd,  pop.  1 51 77 :  Hartlepool  on  the  Sea, 
in  Stockton  ward,  pop.  1330:  Stockton  on  Tees,  in 
Stockton woKUpop.  7763 :  and Sundmiand. st the nKm& of 
the  Wear,  in  Easington  ward.  To  these  we  may  odd  the 
new  parliamentary  borough  of  South  Shields  on  the  Tfo^' 
in  Chester  ward,  pop,  18,756.  Some  of  these  are  deeerHMsd 
elsewhere.  [Auckland,  Babnakd  Castle,  DnsBAic 
(Cirr),  Gatbsbbad.  Sbiblds  (South),  Stockton,  and 
SuNDBRLAND.]  Of  the  remainder,  as  well  as  of  the  four 
market-towns  of  Sedgefleld,  Staindrop,  Stanhope,  and  Wol- 
singham, an  account  is  here  subjoineo. 

Darlington  is  in  a  rich  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Skeme,  241  miles  from  London,  and  about  1 8  from  Durham. 
The  parish  contains  7630  acres:  it  had,  in  1831,  1347  in- 
habited houses  and  a  population  of  9417.  The  parish  is 
subdivided  into  four  townships,  of  whicb  that  of  Darlington 
with  Oxenhall,  or  Oxneyfleld  (3470  oc^s,  1192  inhabited 
honsBS  and  8574  inhabitants)  conteins  the  town.  I^rling- 
ton  is  rituated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  bill,*at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river  flows,  and  consists  of  a  square  market-place, 
of  which  the  church  forms  the  eastern  ude,  and  several 
streets,  or  as  they  are  designated  'gates,*  bnncldi^  from  it. 
A  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Skeme,  near  the  church, 
communicates  with  the  Yarm  and  Stockton  roads.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is  a  cross  diurch  with  a 
central  tower,  surmounted  bv  a  light  spire.  It  is  very  antient, 
except  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  the  spire,  which  ore 
modem :  the  interior  also  is  so  blocked  up  with  modem 
screens  and  galleries  that  the  ^ape  of  the  church  is  -Vfj^'j 
impwfeetly  seen.  The  general  character  of  the  architecture 
is  eailjr  English,  some  portions  so  early  as  to  appear  almost 
of  Norman  diaraeter :  the  west  end.  where  is  the  principal 
entrance,  and  the  ends  of  the  north  and  south  transepts 
ore  fine  compositions ;  tiie  doors  ore  plain  but  good.  In  the 
ehancel  are  three  stone  stalls  of  a  date  oonndecably  later 
than  the  walls  of  the  chaneeL  Tlie  ohnreh  was  fonneriy 
collegiate ;  the  principal  cleqgrman  was  called  dean.  The 
college  was  dissolved  in  1550,  uid  the  whole  of  the  re- 
venues vested  in  the  crown,  except  a  small  stipend  reserrod 
for  the  officiating  minister :  the  church  lands,  subject  to  some 
crown  rents,  are  now  vested  in  the  duke  of  Cleveland,  who 
is  patron  of  the  benefice,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  2  74/.  per 
annum.  A  former  manor-nouse  of  the  bishop  of  Durham 
is  yet  standing:  after  having  been  much  neglected  durii^ 
the  last  century  it  was  purchased  of  the  see  and  convertM 
into  a  parish  work-house.  The  old  toll-booth  was  removed  and 
the  present tovm-haU erected  a  fewyears  ago.  (Surteea*s 
Hitt.  <^Dur^am.  London,  1823.)  There  areplaeec  of  .wor^ 
ship  for  Gothcdics,  Methodists,  and  Protestant  Dissant«rs. 

The  trade  of  Darlington  is  cmisiderable :  for  a  long  period 
the  principal  manuftctures  were  of  eamblets  and  othw  wool- 
lens: fifty  years  ago  moreens  and  other  like  stuflb  wer* 
made :  the  woollen  mahufocture  was  supeneded  in  a  great 
degree  by  that  of  linens,  as  huckabacks,  diapers,  sheeUngs, 
ana  checks ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  also  expe- 
rienced a  declension,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants now  is  combing  wool  and  making  woollen  yam  (which  is 
applicable  for  imitiUion  India  shawls,  Brussels  carpets,  &c.), 
spmning  flax,  grinding  optical  glassesi  and  founding  iron. 
The  market  is  on  Monday  for  com  and  proviaioas  of  all 
kinds ;  there  is  a  great  market  for  canle  every  fortnight. 
The  population  of  the  town  has  incmsed  considerably 
within  the  present  century:  in  1801  there  were  only  4670 
inhabitants.  The  Darlington  and  Stockton  railway  has 
been  already  noticed.  Dulington  is  a  municmal  borough 
bypreseription:  ito  privileges  are  at  least  as  oldas  the  12th 
century:  it  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  who  is  appcnnted  by  the 
bishop'  the  limits  of  the  borough  eoroprehend  only  a  port 
of  the  town. 

The  township  of  Darlington  bod,  in  1833,  one  in&nt- 
school  with  50  or  60  children ;  a  well-endowed  grammar* 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  containing  S3  boys  and 
12  girls;  a  Lancasterien  school  of  148  boys  with  a  lending 
library  attached ;  two  national  schools  with  266  boys  ai^ 
240  gurls,  and  a  lending  library  attached ;  three  day-schools, 
portfy  or  wholly  supported  by  charitable  contributi<ais.  with 
100  girls  and  7  boys;  eighteen  other  d%y-«Rb[»l&  with  257 
bc7BaBdS17gfab;ll^toAai^[Wd»#E^ 
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toIWehildreii  of  bothsiexes;  a  boardiog-tcfaool  forthe  sons 
ot  Catholio  parents,  vith  43  scholars ;  and  three  Sunday- 
sebools,  one  supported  by  Independente,  vith  70  boys  and  50 
giris,  aod  two  supported  by  Wesleyan  MetliodistB  for  282 
boTS  aad  306  ^rls.   There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses. 

Between  DartingtOD  and  the  Tees  are  four  round  pools, 
popularly  called  '  Hell-kettles,*  the  three  largest,  whitui  are 
near  together^  are  nearly  120  feet  in  diAneter  and  in 
iepih  19^  1 7  and  14  feet  respectively :  the  fourth,  which 
is  sme  my  ftran  the  others,  is  xady  38  foet  in  dumeter 
nd  5  6  ieef.  In  allof  them  the  water  stands  to  the 
Inm,  and  is  quite  cold,  hut  impregnated  with  sulphur,  curd- 
ling with  milk,  and  refluing  to  mix  with  soap.  Leiand 
nentiona  these  pits,  and  says  that  it  was  conjectured  that 
then  was  a  subterraneous  communication  between  them 
and  the  Tees ;  but  as  they  are  not  affected  bv  the  floods 
or  other  Tariatioiis  of  that  river,  the  coi\)eotnre  is  now  dis- 
credited. ^ 

Hartlepod  is  built  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  aea,  a  few  miles  from  the  Tees'  mouth :  the  peninsula  is 
partly  formed  by  a  pool,  dry  at  low  water,  into  which  flows 
atmall  be^;  this  pool  is  called  the  Slake.  Informing 
drains  in  it,  human  bones,  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  very 
perfect,  stags'  antlers,  and  teeth  supposed  to  he  doers'  teeth. 
We  been  foand.  HartlmooL  is  in  Stockton  ward,  263  miles 
finm  London  through  Stockton.  The  parish  eomprehends 
an  ilea  of  840  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  275  inhabited  houses 
and  a  popuktion  of  1330.  The  peninsula  forms  we  itf  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  eastern  coast;  the  town,  now 
much  decayed,  is  on  its  south-western  aide  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Slake.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  monastery  early 
founded  here,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was  abbess :  it  is  mentioned 
by  fiede.  It  took  its  name  from  the  island  which  Bede  calls 
heoptu  or  heoftc**.  Hart's  Water  or  Pool.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon calls  it  Insula  Cenri,' Hart's  Isle.*  This  monastery  was 
d^troyed  in  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes.  The 
Normaas,  when  they  came  into  possession  of  the  place,  called 
it  Hart-le-pol,  the  pool  or  slake  of  Hart,  whence  the  modem 
designation.  It  a])pears  to  have  been  earlya  harbour  of  some 
consequence,  for  in  1171  Hugh,  earl  of  Bar,  son  or  nephew 
to  Hugh  Pudsey,  then  iHshop  of  Durham,  brought  his 
fleet  with  ao  armament  of  Flemings  (forty  knights  with 
tbeir  retinues  and  five  hundred  fbot  st^diers),  mtended  to 
aniat  William  of  Scotland  in  his  invasion  of  England,  into 
the  bay  of  St  Hilda. 

Id  Uie  thirteenth  century,  the  territory  of  Hartlepool 
teems  to  have  been  in  the  fhmily  of  De  Brus  of  Annandale, 
the  Braces  of  Scottish  history.  King  John,  by  charter  jld. 
UOO,  erected  it  into  a  borough,  ana  granted  to  Robert  de 
&ai  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.  In  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ^e  walls  were  erected,  and  a  small  haven  of 
neatly  twelve  acres  formed.  The  walls  inclosed  and  defended 
the  toira  and  haven  on  every  side,  except  where  the  abrupt 
cUb  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  rendered  defence 
Medkai:  fifty  ysan  ago,  these  mils  exhihitad  an  ahnost 
pecftct  and  interesting  qwcimen  of  the  defenoea  of  former 
tinin :  a  considBrable  part  of  them  stiU  remains.  The  old 
haren  is  now  quite  disused :  the  present  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  pier  run  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  town :  it  is  the 
only  ufo  harbour  between  SunderUnd  and  Bridlington, 
easily  accessible  in  every  wind  to  light  vessels  or  to  laden 
Vessels  under  100  tons,  which  ride  secure  from  the  storms 
most  frequent  and  destructive  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  in 
moderate  weather  can  sail  out  with  all  winds.  The  town 
rises  from  the  edge  of  the  old  haven  towards  the  town  moor, 
vfaich  occupies  a  eonaidraable  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  on 
which  the  bn^esses  have  right  of  common.  It  consists  of 
one  principal  and  several  smaller  streets.  Its  genaal  ap- 
pcwiace,  when  the  corporation  oommissioners  visited  it, 
*u  mean,  and  little  ttaoe  was  carried  on ;  but  thcry  state 

their  n^Kirt, '  Wet  doclu  are  now  forming  tinder  the  pro- 
'nsxijii  of  a  local  act,  and  railways  are  proposed  to  be  made 
the  coal-fields  in  the  neighbourhom  (tf  the  town. 
The  formation  of  docks  will  probably  make  this  port  a  con- 
siderable one.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  com- 
menced is  220,000/.  Within  the  last  ten  months  120  new 
hooaea  have  been  built,  and  others  are  constantly  being 
<Kcted.  Ground  for  building  sells  at  from  10«.  to  1/.  per 
iqaare  yard.'  From  the  demand  for  buildinK-land  the 
tovD  moor  is  estimated  to  be  worth  20,000/.  There  is  a 
town-hall,  a  mean  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
wstntitry.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  inhabit- 
iMi  an  alugflf  angiged  m  fishing  many  tons  of  fish  are 


'  salted  for  exportation.  Hartlepool  is  a  {dace  of  suae  resort 
for  sea-bathmg. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  is  on  an  elevated 
site  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  town.  It  is  a  laige  and 
curious  building,  chiefiy  in  the  early  English  wtyie:  the 
south  door  has  some  late  Norman  ennchmeuts.  The 
chancel  has  been  shortened,  and  various  modem  alterations 
made.  The  tower  on  the  west  end  is  tolerably  lofty,  with 
an  embattled  parapet  and  crocheted  pinnacles :  it  is  sup- 
ported by  very  lai^  and  bold  flying  buttresses.  The 
beoefice  is  a  petpetual  curacv,  in  the  rift  of  the  vicar  of 
Hart  (Hart  is  the  mothor  church  of  Hartlepool^  of  the 
yeariy  value  of  143/.  There  was  formerly  a  monasterv  of 
Franci>:can  or  Grey  friars.  What  is  now  called  the  Friaty 
is  an  old  house  built  after  the  dissolution  by  those  to  whom 
the  site  was  granted ;  but  some  traces  of  older  masonry  arc 
visible  in  the  fragments  of  walls  which  surround  the  friary. 
Then  are  meeting-houses  for  Wealeyan  Methodists  and 
Ranters.  The  ;corporation  is  governed  by  a  charter  granted 
by  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  the  schedules  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act 

There  were,  in  1833,  two  endowed  day  schools  and  three 
unendowed,  containing  in  all  about  230  children ;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  380  or  390  children.  One  Sunday- 
school  ASS  a  lending  library  attached. 

The  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  marked  lr|r  rocks  or  cliSs 
which  do  not  exceed  40  feet  in  height,  and  by  several 
caverns  or  excavations.  One  cavern  ma^  be  expltwed  for 
nearly  50  vards :  there  is  a  tradition  timt  it  communicated 
with  the  church.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  breast-work 
on  the  town  moor  and  of  some  batteries  along  the  shore. 
There  are  two  chalybeate  springs  near  the  town. 

When  De  Brus  declared  his  pretensions  to  the  Scottish 
orown,  his  English  poesessions  were  forfeited,  and  the  bo- 
rough of  Hartlepool  was  granted  to  the  Clifford  fhmily,  by 
which  it  was  long  held.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Scots 
in  1312,  and  again  taken  by  them  in  1315,  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum :  on  the  latter  occasion  the  inha- 
bitants saved  part  of  their  proper^  on  board  some  vessels 
then  in  the  harbour.  Haruepool  nimished  five  ships  and 
145  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  m.  before  Calau.  In 
the  northern  rebellion  under  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmorland,  in  the  time  of  Elixabeth,  Hartlepool 
was  taken  by  the  rebels.  The  Scottish  army,  which  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  parliamentarians  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  took  Hartlepool  in  1644:  it  was  retained  by 
them  till  1647,  when  they  evacuated  it,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  garrison  of  parliamentarians.  Mr.  Romaine,  a 
well-known  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  HartlepooL 

Sedge&eld  is  in  Stockton  ward,  on  the  road  from  Stockton 
to  Durham,  251  mUes  from  London,  9  from  Durham,  and 
9  from  Stockton.  The  parish  contains  17,480  acres:  it  is 
divided  into  seven  townships.  The  township  of  Sedge- 
field,  which  comprehends  tne  town  with  the  hamlets  of 
Layton,  Sandb,  and  Hardvick,  has  an  area  of  6220  aoes: 
it  had,  in  1831,  309  inhaldted  houses,  and  a  population  of 
1429 ;  of  which  about  half  was  agricultural.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  parish  was  2178.  Sedgefield  is  a  small 
neat  town,  with  tne  appearance  rather  of  a  handsome  vil- 
lage, and  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  vale  of  Tees  and  the  Yorkshire  hills  be- 
yond. The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Edmimd,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  this  part  of  the  county :  the  date  and  style 
of  the  architecture  are  different  in  different  parts :  there  are 
some  curious  early  English  piers  with  enriched  capitals,  and 
some  Decorated  windows.  The  tower  is  in  Hie  Peipendi- 
culor  style,  turreted,  and  wi^  four  pinnacles.  The  chancel 
is  divided  fh>m  the  nave  by  a  ridi  screen  of  old  oak  with 
three  staUs  on  eadi  side:  ue  dbanoel  is  wainscoted  with 
old  oak,  and  stalled  with  seven  seats  on  eaeh  side.  The 
font  is  a  handsome  ootagon  of  blaek  marble,  ^le  church- 
yard is  spacious  and  shaded  with  trees.  Tba  Uving  is  a 
rectory  worth  1S02/.  per  annum,  with  a  glebe  house,  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  which  are  some  fine  evergreen  oaks.  The 
bishop  of  Durham  is  patron  of  the  living.  Ihere  is  a  range 
of  almshouses  near  the  church,  founded  in  1702  by  Mr 
Thomas  Cooper,for  five  poor  men  and  as  many  poor  women. 
The  market  is  on  Friday.  '  There  were  in  tho  township  of 
Sedgefield,  in  1833,  one  boarding  and  day-school,  and  seven 
day-schools,  one  endowed,  containing  in  all  about  270  chil- 
dren ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  1 50  children.  The  rest 


of  the  parish  contained  two  dav-schools  (one  en^med).  with 
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Stkindrop'is  m  Datlington  ward,  247^  miles  from  London, 
about  7  miles  to  the  i^ht  of  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  mail- 
road,  and  about  19  miles  from  Durham.  The  parish  con- 
tains 14,990  acres,  and  bad,  in  1831,  £395  inhabitants  (be- 
sides some  few  who  were  included  in  the  return  from  another 
parish) ;  it  comprehends  six  townships  and  part  of  a  seventh. 
The  township  of  Staiadrop  contains  1810  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  popuktion  of  1478.  Staindrop  is  an  antient  town 
situ&tea  m  a  beaotiflil  vale,  and  was  originally  a  royal 
demesne.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well  bnut  and  chiefly 
form  one  wide  street  nuiKing  east  and  west  Stidndrop 
Beck  runs  at  the  east  ena  of  the  town.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mary,  is  near  the  Beck ;  it  is  an  antient  fiabric, 
consisting  of  a  nave^  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  opens  to  the  nave 
and  south  aisle ;  it  is  very  plain.  The  church  has  some 
portions  of  early  English  character:  the  chancel  has  some 
good  stone  stalls  and  a  fine  monument  in  the  Decorated 
English  style ;  there  is  also  in  the  church  a  rich  monument 
of  later  date,  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Nevill.  earl  of  West- 
moreland, and  his  wives.  The  church  was  formerly  col- 
legiate: the  dwelling-place  of  the  ooll^;iate  clergy  and 
ouer  beneflcianefl  wag  on  the  norUi  nde  of  &e  church. 
The  revenues  of  the  college  wore,  at  iba  dissolution^ 
170/.  4«.  6d.  a  year  gross  revenue,  or  126/.  St.  lOd.  dear. 
The  market,  vhich  has  been  revived  after  long  discon- 
tinuance, is  on  Saturday,  for  provisions :  there  is  very  little 
or  no  corn  sold.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  to  the 
neighbouring  rectory  of  Cock&eld;  their  joint  yearly  ViSlue 
is  354/.  with  a  ^be  house ;  they  are  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Cleveland.  There  are  congrecationB  of  Methodists  and 
Independents  at  Staindrop.  There  were  in  the  township 
□f  Staindrop  in  1833  two  inftnt  or  dame  schools,  with  40 
children ;  seven  day,  or  boarding  and  day-schools,  with 
about  160  chUdren,  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  230 
children.  The  rest  of  the  parish  contained  two  day-schools 
(one  partly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bedford),  containing 
neariy  60  chilaren.  Cwe  to  Staindrop  isRabyOutle,  tiie 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Cleveland.  The  castle  is  on  the  east 
side  the  park,  which  is  very  extensive.  Hie  principal 
part  of  the  building  was  erected  by  John  Neviu,  ewl  of 
Westmoreland,  in  the  firarteenth  century ;  one  part  is  even 
more  antient  Many  alterations  liave  been  made  in  the 
castle  by  subsequent  possessors,  but  they  have  not  mate- 
rially affected  its  outward  form,  the  general  effect  of  which* 
from  its  extent,  grandeur,  and  preservation,  is  very  im- 
posing. Its  situation  is  fine :  it  occupies  a  rising  ground, 
with  a  rocky  foundation,  and  is  inclosed  with  an  embra- 
sured wall  and  parapet.  In  this  outer  wall  there  is  only 
une, entrance,  a  gateway  defended  by  two  sauare  towers. 
Several  of  tho  smaller  apartments  have  been  nollowed  out 
in  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  solidity  and  strength. 
This  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  poi^nil  ilunily  of  the 
Nevills,  earU  of  Westmoreland ;  but  on  the  rebelUon  nised 
by  tho  last  of  that  femily  against  Elizahedi  his  estates  were 
forfeited.  Tb^  afterwuds  came  by  purchase  to  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  from  whom  th^  have  descended  to  the  present 
owner.  Many  parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds  command 
extensive  and  beautiful  views. 

Stanhope  is  in  Darlington  ward,  262  miles  from  London, 
by  a  road  which  enters  the  county  at  Pierce  Bridge,  and 
runs  through  West  Auckland  and  Wolsingham  to  Stan- 
hope, and  on  to  Aldstone  Moor,  in  Cumberland.  The 
parish,  which  comprehends  55,030  acres,  is  one  of  the 
laijgest  in  England:  it  had  in  1831  a  pcmulation  of  9541. 
It  is  divided  into  four  townships,  of  which  Stanhope  quarter 
township,  in  which  is  the  town,  comprehends  an  area  of 
13,010  acres,  and  had  in  1831  233  inhabited  houses  and  a 
pqmUtion  of  2080,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lead  mines.  The 
town  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wear.  Hie  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  is  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  plain  and  antient  building.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  town  is  an  eminence  called  the  Castle 
Hill,  rising  to  the  height  of  108  feet  perpendicular  from 
the  bank  of  the  Wear.  The  summit  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
thirty  paces  wide,  divided  by  a  ditch  into  two  irr^ular 
parts;  another  ditch  defends  the  acclivity  on  the  north  and 
east ;  the  summit  is  supposed,  from  foundations  discovered 
many  years  since,  to  have  been  once  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  ashler  work  strongly  cemented.  The  tradition  is 
that  it  vras  a  fortress  of  remote  oriein  demolished  in  an 
incursion  of  the  Scots.  At  a  short  ^stance  from  the  town 
on  the  vest  ii  a  spseknu  old  building  called  Stanhope  Hall, 


once  the  manor-house  of  the  Feathersttme^ngh  ftmHy. 
The  market  is  on  Friday :  there  were  two  annual  fairs,  but 
they  are  disused.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  yearly  valiie  of  4848/.,  with  a 
glebe-bouse.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish  in  '  833  one 
endowed  day-school,  with  nearly  40  children;  one  nation^ 
school,  partly  endowed,  with  60  children;  two  day-schools, 
partly  supported  by  endowment  and  snbseriptions,  wiUt  13ff 
children  ;  and  two  other  day-schooli  unenooved,  with  115 
children ;  Ave  day  and  8unda]Mehools,  witii  nearly  500 
children ;  and  ibnr  Sunday-scnools  with  888  children. 
Several  of  the  schools  had  len^g  Ubn^es  attaciwd.  Near 
the  town  on  the  north  side  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  said  to 
be  a  mile  long,  and  to  abound  with  stalactites. 

Wolsingham  is  in  Darlington  ward,  256^  mites  from 
London  on  the  road  to  Stanhope  and  Aldstone  Mocr.  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  24,780  acres,  and  bad  in  I83I 
439  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  2239.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  dtuated  on  a  point  of  land  fbrmed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Wear  and  the  Wescrow,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  former  river.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  and 
St  Stephen,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  but  has  nothing 
remarkable  about  it :  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  consider- 
able building,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  a 
monastery  fbunded by  Henry  de  Pndsn^  byoQientohave 
been  an  antient  manw^hoiue  of  the  bidiops  of  Duliam. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  fitr  butdier's  meat  butter, 
potatoes,  and  corn.  The  quantiW  of  com  sold  is  not  great, 
but  the  prices  are  commonly  as  nigh  as  any  in  the  county. 
It  is  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  lead-nine  district,  which 
commences  between  this  town  and  Stanhope.  The  district 
is  easily  r^c(»TiiEed  by  the  lai^  par  eels  or  lead  lying  near 
the  sides  of  the  road,  and  by  the  nue  unwholesome  vapours 
which  proceed  from  the  smeltir^-houses.  The  views  down 
the  Wear  tmm  the  hill  aLove  Wolsingham  are  very  exten- 
sive and  much  diversified.  The  livi^  of  Wolsingham  is  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  yeariy 
value  of  791/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  Wolsingham  pvish  in  1833  one  sdiool, 
partly  supported  by  endowment  vith  58  children;  another, 
partly  suppcvted  by  charitable  eontribntion^  with  28 
childiren ;  a  third  supported  by  a  private  beneftetion,  with 
48  children ;  these  were  all  day-scnools,  and  there  were  six 
other  day-schools,  with  144  childr«i  jt^ere  were  also  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  130  childrm.  There  is  a  Baptist  con- 
gregation in  the  parish.  Wolsingham  parish  is  divided  into 
seven  'quarters,  or  hamlets. 

Beside  the  above  market-towns,  Hutchinson  (Hittortf  <^ 
Durhantt  4to.,  Carlisle,  1794,  vol.  iii.  p.  285)  l^ieaka  of  a 
market  being  held  at  the  chapelry  of  St  John,  in  Wear- 
dale.  The  chapel  of  St.  John  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wear,  about  seven  miles  from  Stanhope,  on  the  road  to 
Aldstone  Moor :  it  is  a  ban&ome  bv^n^  nlmflt  aeveniX 
years  ago  by  Sir  Waltw  Blacket  Hie  benefice,  which  is  a 
perpetual  euraey,  worth  186/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
rector  at  Stanhope,  or  rather  tiie  inluddtanti  nominate  and 
the  rector  apmoves.  The  market  vhieh  is  on  Saturtlay, 
was  establisnra  fbr  thebenefitof  the  miners,  of  whom,  when 
Hutchinson  wrote,  800  were  employed  in  the  ne^hbour- 
hood,  and  the  number  has  probably  increased  sinoe.  The 
valley  of  the  Wear  is  here  deep  and  narrow;  there  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river. 

Beside  the  market-towns,  tbete  axe  in  the  county  sevvnl 
villages  of  sufScimt  impntance,  historfeal  <a  cornnaeidal,  to 
require  notice. 

Chester-le-Street  is  on  the  high  north  road  between  Dur- 
ham and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  six  miles  from  Durham, 
and  eight  and  a  half  from  Newcastle.  The  parish  compre- 
hends an  area  of 3 1, 260  acres:  it  is  mostly  in  Chester  ward, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  but  extends  into  Easington  ward  .- 
its  population  in  1831  was  15,478.  It  is  divi^  mto  several 
chapelries  or  townshiiw,  of  wUdi  the  prindpal,  with  tbeir 
areas  and  population  in  1831,  are  as  follows: — Chester-le 
Street  (chapelry),  2940  acres,  1910  inhabitants;  Tanfield 
(chapelry),  includUn^  Beamish  and  Lints  Green  (townshipsX 
6760  acres,  2498  mhab.;  Birtley  (township),  1480  acres, 
1 520  inhab. ;  Harraton  (township^  2690  acres,  21 71  inhab. ; 
Lamesley  (chapelry).  3390  acres,  1910  inhab.;  and  Great 
Lumley  (township),  1730  acres,  2301  inhab.;  the  last  ^th 
the  two  smaller  townships  of  Lambton  and  Little  Lunle}-, 
is  in  Easington  ward ;  the  others  in  Chester  ward. 

The  name  of  Chester-le-Street  gives  tJps^plaee  a  two-Md 
chum  to  be  considertlditti>lWttiSllU?M^  w 
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nWBe  nor  the  exact  site  of  the  station  (which  some  would 
remove  as  much  as  a  mile  ftom  Chester)  has  been  deter- 
mined The  Saxons  called  Chester,  from  the  name  of  the 
brook,  Cone,  which  flows  past  it,  Coneceastra,  or  Cuneceantre : 
it  became  a-d.  882  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  which  was 
rwnoved  hither  from  Lindisfhme,  and  it  retained  its  epis- 
copal rank  until  993,  when  a  Danish  in-vasion  drove  away 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Durham. 
The  chuKb,  aftn  losmg  its  rank  u  a  cathedral,  became 
flrst  reetorial,  aftennukis  coU^iate*  the  manor  has  been 
oonituitly  vested  in  the  see  of  Dorham.  Tba  revenue  of 
the  cdDege  at  the  dissolution  was  71L  ISv.  8dL  The  present 
village  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  nwth  road ;  another 
more  inegnlar  line  of  houses  ruiis  along  the  brook  at  right 
ancles  to  iho  main  street.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave 
wiui  side  aislM,  a  chancel,  and  a  tow«r  at  the  western  end, 
surmounted  wiUi  a  loftyspire  rising  to  the  height  of  156 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  of 
Early  English,  with  a  Perpendicnlar  west  door  and  window 
of  later  inaertionf  and  with  massy  buttresses :  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  which  is  of  later  date,  is  octagonal;  it 
has  an  embattledparapet  and  Ibur  pinnacles ;  tlie  spire  is 
also  octagoaaL  Tne  interior  of  the  church  and  many  of 
the  windows  have  been  modernised:  there  are  some  re- 
mmins  of  painted  riass :  the  north  aisle  oontains  the  monu- 
ments of  tne  Lnnuey  &mify :  there  are  Ibnrteen  altar  tombs 
nth  M  many  stone  effigies,  mural  tabled  8tc  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  S77L  peranntmi.  The  deanery- 
nouse,  so  called  as  being  built  in  place  of  the  former  lesi- 
denoe  of  the  dean  of  the  collegiate  church,  is  a  handsome 
tnick  house ;  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  antient  buildings. 

Lumley  Castle,  in  the  townshipof  Great  Lnmley,  is  on  a 
One  gradual  elevation  above  the  Wear.  It  is  a  quadrangle 
of  vellow  freestone,  with  an  open  court  or  area  in  the  centre, 
with  four  uniform  towers.  It  is  an  antient  building,  and 
the  east  front  retains  its  former  magnificence :  a  noble  gate- 
bouse  prqects  ftom  the  centre,  with  overhanging  turrets: 
this  front  overhangs  a  ravine  through  which  the  Lumley 
Beck  ftim;  on  the  west  and  south  l£»  ground  slopes  gra- 
dually down  to  tlieWear.  Tbo  castle  was  [ffobabl^  built 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  fonrteenlli  century.  The  pictures 
■re  diiefly  portraits  of  libe  antient  flimily  of  the  Lnmleys. 
Th»  villue  of  Great  Lnmley  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Lnmtey  Castle.  It  contains  an  almshouse  or  hospital  for 
twelve  poor  women,  founded  in  1686  by  John  Duc^ 
alderman  of  Durham. 

Lambton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  was  built 
in  1797  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  of  Harraton,  the  former 
seat  of  the  Hedworths :  the  grounds  are  pleasant,  but  the 
building  displays  many  incongruities.  Ravensworth  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  is  a  modem  building :  its 
style  is  varied,  being  a  selection  from  the  castle  architecture 
of  different  pertods,  not  too  remote  however  to  he  Ivought 
into  eontMt.  Ibe  park  includes  a  heronry.  In  a  ptmte 
road  near  the  castle  Uiere  is  a  cross  with  a  plain  shaft  and 
pedestaL 

Lamesley  and  IWifleld  chapels  are  modem  buildings. 
Bendes  the  noblemen's  seats  already  mentioned,  the  parish 
contains  the  readences  of  several  of  the  gentry. 

Hiere  were  in  the  whole  parish  in  1633  seven  day- 
schools  with  243  children,  whimy  or  in  considereble  part 
supported  by  endowments  or  other  charitable  contributions ; 
forty-seven  other  day-schools  with  1325  children  ;  and  four- 
teen Snnday-sdioob  with  1220  children.  Three  of  the 
endowed  schools  are  Sunday-schools  also,  and  are  attended 
by  more  children  on  Sundav  than  in  the  week.  Two  schools 
have  Imdi^  libraries  attached.  There  are  several  congre- 
gations of  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  parish. 

Jamrw;  cr  Yarrow,  is  between  Newcastle  and  South 
Slddds:  the  ehnrdi  is  8  miles  ftom  Newcastle,  and  2}  from 
Shields ;  bat  when  die  tide  is  out  a  mile  may  be  saved 
between  Jatrow  and  Sluelds  by  crossing  '  the  Slake/  a 
recess  in  the  south  bank  of  the  lyne,  dry  at  low  water.  The 
parochial  ehapeby  of  Jarrow  is  tolerably  extensive,  com- 
prehending 8640  acres,  and  havine  in  1631  a  population  of 
27,995.  It  is  in  Chester  ward.  It  is  divided  mto  five  cha- 
pelries  or  townships ;  two  of  which,  the  townships  of  South 
Shields  and.WestoCt  constitute  the  pailiamenlaiy  borough 
of  South  Shields.  Of  the  remaining  three  divisions,  Harton 
township  contained  in  1831  1000  acres  and  217  inhabitants ; 
Jarrow,  vttib  Monkton  ehapelry,  S690  acres  and  3598  inha- 
bitants ;  and  Hewortfa  ehapelry  SI  90  acres  and  5424  inha- 
%itanta.  parish  of  Jarrow  antiently  extended  across 


the  IVne,  and  comprehended  a  portion  of  Northumbecland ; 
but  all  connection  with  this  part  has  long  ceased. 

Jarrow  was  very  early  the  seat  of  a  monastic  establish 
ment  of  the  Benedictine  order.  An  inscription  stone  states 
that  the  original  church  was  founded  a  d.  685.  The  mo- 
nastery was  established  ajx  681,  by  Benedict,  a  noble  Saxon, 
who  had  previously  founded  the  monastery  of  Honk  Wear- 
mouth,  and  the  fobric  was  completed  four  years  afterwards. 
Jarrow  derives  its  diief  interest  from  its  connection  with 
the  Yenerable  Bede  ^eds.},  whose  birth  is  fixed  by  an 
antient  and  probable  tradition  at  the  hamlet  itf  Monkton, 
which  nearly  adjoins  Jarrow.  In  ajx  870  the  monasteiy 
was  burned  by  the  piratical  Northmen,  or  Etenes,  but  risiiig 
from  its  ruins,  was  again  destroved  in  the  ravage  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Tyne  by  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d. 
1070.  It  again  revived,  but  in  a.d.  1083  William,  bishop 
of  Durlmm.  removed  the  monks  to  Durham,  and  reduced 
Jarrow  to  tt?  condition  of  a  cell  to  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  St.  Cuthbert  there.  Its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dis- 
solution were  valued  at  40/.  7f.  Sd.  gross,  38/.  14«.  4d.  clear 
The  site  of  the  monastery  is  near  ue  western  side  of  *  the 
Slake,'  not  frir  from  the  bank  of  a  small  beck  which  flows 
into  the  T^ne.  Many  ruins  of  the  monastery  still  remain, 
hot  they  are  so  scattered  and  confkued  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  coi^ectnre  as  to  the  original  appearance  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  convent,  or  even  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  remains  of  a  lay  mansion  that  was  erected  upon 
its  ruins.  The  church  adjoins  the  centre  of  the  monastie 
buildings  immediately  on  the  nordu  The  tower  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  church,  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel. 
The  church  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and 
part  of  the  church,  in  1783.  The  tower  retains  some  curious 
Norman  features.  It  Jias  roitnd-headed  double  fights  on 
every  side.  A  rude  oaken  seat,  which  appears  to  have  been 
hewn  out  with  an  axe,  is  exhibited  in  tne  vestry  as  Bede's 
chair :  the  boards  which  form  the  back  are  modern ;  the 
rest  is  doubtless  very  antient  'Roman  inscriptions  and 
pavements  have  been  dug  up  near  Jarrow,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured, from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  stones,  that 
die  church  and  monasteiy  werepartly  constructed  the 
fhigmenta  of  a  Roman  building.  There  are  lai^  ooal  works 
at  Jarrow:  aiowof  houses  for  tlie  colliers  extends  nearly 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  church.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  of  the  annual  value  of  197/.  The  ehapelry  of  Monk- 
ton  and  Jarrow  contained  in  1833  nine  day-schools,  with 
289  children;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  505  children. 

Heworth  is  a  ehapelry  in  the  parochial  ehapelry  of  Jar- 
row: it  contains  an  area  of  2190  acres  ;  and  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  5424 :  it  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Nether 
or  Low  Heworth.  The  chapel  at  Low  Heworth  is  .  a  mo- 
dem building,  but  probably  occupies  the  site  of  one  not 
less  antient  than  the  church  at  Jarrow.  Some  very  antient 
coins  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  NorUiumberland  were  some 
years  since  dug  up  in  Uie  chapel-yard.  One  comer  of  this 
ehapel-yard  contains  a  monument,  a  neat  plain  obelisk, 
nine  fbet  high,  fixed  on  a  stone  base,  to  the  memory  (tf 
ninety-one  persons  killed  in  the  explosion  of  Felling  col- 
liery, 1812.  There  is  a  parish  school-hoirse,  built  sub- 
scription in  1615  ;  this  school  contained  in  1833  131 
ehOdren.  There  were  at  the  same  time  eleven  other  cby- 
schoola,  with  351  children,  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
556  children.  At  Heworth  Shore  on  the  Tyne  are  manu 
foctories  of  Prussian  blue  and  other  colours,  one  for  coal 
tar,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  alkali  for  soap 
boilers ;  also  ship-building  yards,  a  pottery,  a  glass-house, 
a  lead  refinery,  wharfr  for  grindstones,  a  Iffown  paper  mill, 
an  establishment  for  preparing  fish  oil  from  the  blubber 
brought  by  the  Oreenlana  shipti,  &e.  fVeestone  of  an  open 
porous  eharacter,  called  from  its  exoellenoe  in  enduring  a 
strong  heat,  firestone,  is  quarried  at  High  Hflwgrth. 

Wmlaton  is  a  manufhcturinf  village  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Derwent  The  township  of  Winlaton  in  the  parish 
of  Ryton  in  Chester  ward  comprehends  an  area  4540  acres, 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3931  persons.  Sir  Am- 
brose Crowley,  an  tdderman  of  London,  established  here 
about  1690  the  extensive  iron  works  which  still  bear 
his  name.  Sir  Ambrose  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
anxious  for  the  well-bemg  of  his  workmen,  establishing 
regulations  for  their  guidance,  appointing  a  court  of  arbi- 
trators to  settle  disputes,  estabhshing  schools,  providing 
medical  attendance  fbr  the  sick,  and  advancing  money  to 
them,  oeiuioning  the  superannuated,  and  providing  for  the 
famiUea  of  tfie  dead.  All  his  charitiMr  JioiKver,  ceasea 
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in  1816.  A  ohapal  was  built  at  Winlaton  in  1705,  at  it  u 
laid,  on  the  finindation  of  one  destroyed  in  the  rebeUion 
of  the  notthem  earb  against  Elis^Ui.  Tba  diwd  was 
abandoned  by  the  company  carrying  on  the  iron  woru,  and 
having  gone  to  decay  was  pulled  down  in  1816,  and  a 
national  school-room  built  in  its  place,  in  which  the  rector 
€f  Ryton  or  hut  curate  Toluntarily  performs  service.  There 
were  in  1833  two  national  schoou  with  190  diildren,  seven 
other  day-sobools  with  239  ohildien,  and  two  Suoday-sbhocds 
with  100  cluldren. 

Hiddleton  in  Teasdale  is  in  Darlington  ward :  it  lies  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Haltwhistle.  The  whole  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
38,410  acres,  of  which  the  township  of  Middleton  includes 
97$0  acres.  The  village  is  situated  among  hills,  and  ex- 
tends in  somewhat  an  oval  form  round  a  spacious  green. 
Almost  every  house  is  used  tat  the  sale  of  liqucoa  or  of  some 
kind  of  goods.  The  inhabitants  (who,  in  1831,  were  1824 
tot  the  township,  or  3714  for  the  whote  parish)  are  chietty 
engaced  in  the  numerous  lead  mines  near.  The  church  is 
smaU,  but  antient :  the  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  is  said  to  be  worth  1500/.  per  annum:  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  return  laid  before  par- 
haraeat  of  the  revenue  of  the  church.  Some  of  our  autho- 
rities assign  to  this  place  a  weekly  market  held  on  Thursday: 
it  is  probably  a  customary  market  The  township  con- 
tained, in  1831,  one  endowed  day-school,  with  50  children; 
two  unendowed  day-schools,  with  45  children ;  one  day  and 
Sunday-school,  with  150  day  or  180  Sunday  scholars,  sup- 
ptHTted  by  the  Lead  Company,  who  oUige  thdr  work-people 
to  send  meir  children  either  to  this  school  or  to  spme  other. 
There  is  a  considerable  libran  attached  to  this  last  school, 
containing  a  variety  of  lueftil  works,  which  are  lent  gra- 
tuitously to  those  of  the  scholars  or  of  the  workmen  who 
desire  to  have  them. 

Houghton-Io-Spring  is  in  Sasington  ward,  on  the  road 
from  Ihirham  towards  Sunderland,  7  miles  from  Durham. 
The  whole  parish,  which  is  divided  into  18  townships  or 
chapelriea,  contained,  by  the  returns  of  1831,  14,560  aores, 
and  20,524  inhabitants ;  of  which  1220  acres  and  3917  in- 
habitants were  in  the  township  of  Houghton-le- Spring; 
1590  acres  and  5887  inhabitants  in  that  of  Hetton-le-Hole; 
1310  acres  and  2539  inhabitants  in  the  chapelry  of  Pain- 
^aw;  and  1460  acreaand2198  inhabitants  in  the  township 
of  Newbottle. 

1^  village  <£  Hoiwhton  is  irrMidar  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  long,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  vate,  dieltered  on  the  lurth 
and  east  by  limestone  hills.  It  contains  several  handsome 
buildings.  Houghton  Hall  is  a  heavy  mansion,  built  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.,  in  the  later 
Gothic  style.  The  church  is  la^;e,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  square  tower,  springing  from  four  arches  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts  and  nave.  Some  portions  of  the 
church  are  in  the  Early  English,  and  some  in  the  Decorated 
style:  the  east  and  west  windows  have  fine  Decorated 
tracery.  The  church  contains  the  monument  of  Bernard 
Gilpin,  some  time  rector  of  Houghton,  '  the  Apostle  of  the 
North,*  and  one  of  the  mcHt  pious  of  the  English  church 
reformers:  it  is  an  altar  tomb  with  pannelled  sid«a,  and  a 
Mod  s||eeiinen  of  ibe  mixture  of  Gothio  and  Italian  forms. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durhui, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  21 S7/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  churchyard,  on  a  rising  ground,  is 
the  grammar  school  founded  by  the  exertions  of  Bernard 
Gilpin  with  the  aid  of  some  fHrads ;  and  in  the  ohuxohyard 
to  tne  south  of  the  school-bouse  an  almshouse  for  six  poor 
pewle.  Houghton  had,  in  1833,  one  boarding-school  with 
45  boys;  nine  day-schools,  one  a  chari^  school  with  38 
girls;  another  a  national  school  with  300  boys;  the  seven 
other  day-schools  had  nearly  200  children ;  and  three  Sun- 
day-schools with  656  children .  The  grammar  school  is  not  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  from  other  schools. 

Hetton-le<Hole  is  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring.  The  increase  of  the  population  between  1821  and 
1831,  when  it  rose  from  under  1000  to  nearly  6000,  was 
owii^to  the  extension  of  the  collieries,  which  in  1831  gave 
emplcqFment  to  nearly  1600  men  and  boyi,  of  whom  i£ove 
1000  wen  upwards  of  twenty  years  ohL  There  wne  at 
Hetton,  in  1833,  one  day  ana  Sunday-school  with  68  day 
lefau'lars  an!  nearly  330  Sunday  scholars ;  fourteen  other 
day-schools  with  nearly  700  cjiildren,  and  two  Sunday- 
schools  wiflt  above  300  children. 

PajnaiMw  n»  nmliaw  lies  at  some  distance  north  a 


Houghton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  at  the  wwtem  ftot 

of  a  conical  hill,  Ktinshaw  Hill :  it  is  almost  entirely  oeeu- 
pied  by  persons  connected  with  the  ooUieries  and  ston« 

quarries,  the  opening  of  «^ch  latter  occasioned  a  consi- 
denble  increase  of  population  iVom  1821  to  18.SI.  There 
is  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  plain  convenient  building,  the  minister 
of  which  is  appointed  by  the  rector  of  Houghton. 

Newbottle  is  between  Houghton  and  Paioshaw.  It  is  on 
a  high  exposed  situation.  A  little  to  the  north  below  the 
broW  of  the  hill  is  Philadelphia  Row,  a  group  of  houses  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  colliers  of  the  neighbouring  pits. 
There  is  a  considerable  pottery  at  Newbottle.  The  popula- 
tion rather  decreased  from  1 82 1  to  1831,  ttsm  the  decline  oi 
the  collieries  in  the  township. 

Monk  Wearmouth  and  Imshop  Wearmonth  are  included 
in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Sunderland  ;  and  the 
parochial  ehapeliy  of  Tweecbnouth  in  Islandshire,  which 
comprehends  an  area  of  4520  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  popu- 
lation  of  4971  persons,  may  be  considered  as  a^  suburb  or 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  the  parliamentary  limits  of  which 
it  is  inclu(ted.   [BsawiCK-UFON-TwiiBi),  SniiDXiiUHn.] 

Divisiom  Jor  Civil  and  Ect^eHastieai  vurpotes.  The 
county  of  Durham  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  York.  It  constitutes  an  arch- 
deaconry, whicn  is  subdivided  into  the  deaneries  of  Ches 
ter-le-Street,  Darlington,  Easington,  and  Stockton.  Of 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  Islandshire,  Norham- 
sh^  and  ^dlmgtonshire  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  N  orth  - 
umberland,  except  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Ancmft  in 
Islandshbe,  which  is  in  the  arehdraconry^  jf  Durham. 
Craike  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  mshop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  nnmba  of  parishes,  as  we  gather  fh>m  the  popu- 
lation returns  compared  with  the  *  Clerical  Onid^'  is  60 ; 
of  which  33  are  rectories,  21  vicarages,  and  6  perpetual 
curacies.  The  richer  benefices  are  among  the  wealthiest 
in  any  part  of  England.  Besides  the  60  pansfaes,  there  ara 
15  parochial  chapelries;  and  by  the  subdivision  of  these  or 
the  parishes,  24  district  chapelries  have  been  formea. 

Some  of  the  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  are  of  great 
extent  Stanhope  parish  comprehends  55,030  acres  or  86 
square  miles;  Auckland,  St.  Andrew  45,470  acres  or  71 

auare  miles;  Lanchester  41,890  acres  or  65  square  miles; 
iddleton  in  Teasdale  38,410  acres  or  60  square  miles  ; 
Chester-le-Street  31,260  acres  or  49  square  miles ;  Wolsing^ 
ham  24,780  acres  or  39  square  miles ;  Gaiusford  24,370  acres 
or  38  souare  miles ;  Brancepeth  21,850  acres  or  34  s^uar* 
miles ;  besides  eleven  others,  ran^png  from  10,000  to  20,000 
acres,  or  from  15^  to  31  square  nules,  and  several  which  ap- 
proach 10,000  acres. 

Durham  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit  The  assises 
and  the  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Durham,  where  stands 
the  county  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  there  were  four  members  returned 
to  parliament  from  this  county,  two  for  the  county  itself  and 
two  for  the  city  of  Durham.  By  the  Reform  and  Boundary 
Acts  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each  return- 
ing two  members.  The  northern  division  includes  Chester 
and  Easington  wards ;  the  principal  place  of  election  is 
Durham,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Durham,  Sunderland, 
Lanchester,  Wicldiam  (or  Whickham),  Chester-le-Street, 
and  South  Shields.  The  southern  division  comprehends 
Darlington  and  Stockton  wards ;  the  princqnl  place 
election  is  Darlington,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Darling- 
ton, Stockton,  Bishop  Auckland,  Stanhope,  Middleton  in 
Teasdale,  Barnard  Castle,  and  Sedgefleld.  By  the  Reform 
Act  two  members  were  given  to  Sunderland,  including  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth  ;  and  one  member  each  to  Gateshead  {including  part 
of  the  chapelnr  of  Heworth  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of 
Jarrow)  and  South  Shields,  including  the  townships  of 
South  Slydds  and  Westoe  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of 
Jarrow. 

History  and  AntimUttet.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion the  main  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  was  included  in 
the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  (Bpiyovrtc  Ptolemy),  a  power- 
ful tribe  who  occujcded  the  northern  part  of  the  island  from 
the  Mersey  to  the  Tyne ;  the  outlying  portions,  Islandshire, 
Norhamshbe,  and  Bedlingtonshire,  were  included  in  dw 
territory  of  the  Ottadini  (Oro^ifMM  Ptolemy),  whose  eountry 
extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth.  The  Brigantes  were 
subdued  byCerealis  and  Agricola,  and  theOttadui  by  A  jp-i- 
cola ;  but  no  incidents  have  been-  recorded  of  their  snb- 
^ugation  whieh  are  p^;f^ji^Q;M|e9l|^(^ll@s  aounXT 
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Tbe  main  part  of  the  county  remiined  in  the  posBesaion  of 
iho  Boauns  until  they  finally  withdrew  from  the  island, 
heing  defended  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  or  Sevenu,  which 
extended  from  sea*  to  aea  across  Northnmherland  and  Cum- 
berlaod ;  the  outhing  portiona  being  bciyond  the  wall*  were 
ooDs^iad  tqr  the  Ronans  or  not,  as  oireumatanees,  ta  the 
ehaneter  of  the  emperor*  or  the  commander  in  the  island, 
dictated.  Tlie  notices  of  the  district  by  the  antioit  seogra- 
pben  ara  scanty.  We  gather  from  the  Itinerary  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester  that  the  Tees  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
the  Tisa.  the  Tyjie  as  the  Tina,  and  the  Tweed  (which 
borders  Norhamahire)  as  the  Tueda;  and  firom  Ptoleaiy, 
that  the  Wear  (Hcvsley  will  have  the  Tjme)  was  known  as 
the  Vedra.  The  Romans  had  several  stations  within  the 
county.  Vindomora  and  Vinovium,  mentioned  in  the 
first  Iter  <^  Antoninus  are  fixed  by  antiquarians  at  Eb- 
chesto-  on  the  Derw«it>  and  Binchester,  near  Bishop 
Auckland. 

In  JeJheys*  large  map  of  Durham  the  Epiacum  of  Richard 
(which  is  placed  by  most  at  Lanoheater)  is  fixed  at  Eb- 
chester,  with  which  both  the  name  and  the  distance  from 
Tinovhun  in  Ricluurd's  Itinwaiy  seem  best  to  a^ee:  in 
the  same  map  the  Loneovicum  of  the  Notitia  is  axed  at 
Lanehester,  where  Hwuey  proposes  to  place  the  Glanoventa 

Antoninus.  Ad  Tisam,  mentioned  by  Richard,  is  fixed 
at  Keroe  Bridge  <hi  the  Tees.  Gateshead  was  considered  by 
Camden  to  be  the  Grabrosentum  of  the  Notitia,  which  others 
place  at  Drumbu^h  near  C^lisle ;  and  Brememum  had 
been  fixed  at  Monk  Wearmouth ;  but  this  position  is  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  Ptolemv's  mention  of  it.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  island  of  which  the  Roman  topography 
is  more  obscure.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  at 
Cbester-le-Street  (coins),  from  whence  Roman  roads  may 
be  traced  leading  northirard  towards  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  southward  to  Binchester  near  Auckland;  at  Coniscliff 
or  CoDsclill^  near  Pierce  Bridge  (an  altar) ;  Old  Durham, 
near  Durham  city  (coins) ;  at  Lanehester  (inscriptions, 
coina,  and  other  antiquities) ;  at  Pieroe  Aidge  (ooins,  the 
traeea  of  an  aquednet;  fbundations  of  houMSi  and  other 
marks  of  a  station) ;  at  [South  Shields  (an  inscription  indi- 
cating  that  a  Roman  town  or  station  was  fixed  here  in  the 
timeof  Marcus  Aurelius);  at  Stanhope  (an  altar);  at  Thorn- 
ton, near  Darlington  (an  urn  with  coins,  cldelly  of  Con- 
stantine  and  his  sons) ;  at  Monk  Wearmouth  (coins)  ;  at 
Whitbom  Lizard  (coins).  Reynolds'  Iter  BrUomuamm, 
Cambridge,  1799. 

In  the  estabUahment  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  Durham  was 
probably  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  the  southern- 
most of  the  two  which  are  fr^uently  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  Northumberland.  When  Oswald,  who 
united  the  two  kingdonis  under  one  aoratoe,  wished  to  in- 
troduce or  rather  revive  Christianity,  Aidan,  a  monk  of 
lona  or  elsewhere  in  Soofland,  who  had  come  as  a  mission- 
air  (ajs.  634),  fixed  his  xesidnee  at  lindiafitme,  or  Holy 
Island,  and  established  a  monastery  and  a  bishopric  there. 
The  seat  of  the  Northumbrian  bishopric  was  afterwards 
(aj>.  664)  removed  to  York;  but  when,  in  678,  Northum- 
berland was  divided  into  two  dioceses,  Lindisfsme  recovered 
its  episcopal  rank ;  audits  diocese  was  permanently  severed 
from  that  of  York.  Shortly  after  this  time  the  see  of  Hex- 
ham was  created,  the  diocese  being  severed  fhim  that  of 
Lindisfiuiw.  As  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  ceotury,  rendered  Lindisfkme  an  inse- 
cure abode,  the  bishop  and  clei^  fdrsook  it  (about  A.D. 
875),  and,  after  they  had  ^miderra  about  fbr  seven  years, 
the  seat  of  the  bishopric -wu  fixed  at  Chester-le-Street, 
^lere  tbe  IhnndationB  of  a  cathedral  were  b^un.  In  the 
reu;n  of  Ethelred  H.  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  were  renewed, 
and  tike  bishop  and  clergy  leaving  Chestw-le-Street  (ajk 
995),  as  deeming  it  insecure,  removed  first  to  Ripon,  in 
Yorkshire  and  aiterwards  to  Dunhelm,  now  Durham, 
where  the  see  has  been  fixed  ever  since.  lindisfrone, 
desexted  by  the  bishop,  was  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Durham,  to  which  it  became  a 
celL  Its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were  valued  at 
SQL  is.  gross,  or  4S/.  \8t.  ild.  clear.  The  ruins  of  the 
eonrentual  church  still  remain:,  the  north  and  south 
walls,  and  great  part  of  the  west  waU,  are  still  standing : 
(he  east  wall  has  alien  in.  It  has  been  a  very  magnificent 
building,  in  1h»  Norman  style.  The  length  of  the  body  of 
the  efaweh  m  one  hundred  and  thirtjr-eighl  feet,  the  breadth 
^iteen,  and  with  the  two  aishs  tinrty-six ;  but  it  may  be 
kubted  whethv  there  ever  was  a  transeot.  The  stones 


^pear  red  with  fire,  and  on  the  south  side     the  chancel 

are  honeycombed  by  the  weather. 

Upon  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
Egelwin,  bishop  of  Durham,  took  the  oath  of  allegianoe 
at  York  to  William,  who  had  advanced  into  the  north  to 
crush  the  tlireatened  resistanoe  of  the  earis  Morcar  and 
Edvrin.  Robert  (Tomyn.  a  Nonnan  noble,  to  whnn  William 
had  committed  tbe  charge  of  the  entire  subjuntion  of  the 
north,  having  entered  the.  city  of  Durham  wlu  his  troops 
(seven  hundred  men),  in  1069  or  1070,  was  overpowei«d  by 
the  {wpulation  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  cut  off  with 
all  his  men:  tbe  cathedral jiarrowly  escaped  destruction  in 
this  tumult.  William,  enraged  at  me  diwster,  advanced  in 
person  vrith  his  army,  and  laid  waste  the  country  with  the 
most  savage  ferocity. 

For  sixty  miles  between  York  and  Durham  he  did  not 
leave  a  house  standing,  reducing  the  whole  district  by  fire 
and  sword  to  a  horrible  desert,  smoking  with  blood  and  in 
ashes.  He  did  not  spare  even  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. The  ecclesiastics  tiioi  (torn  Durham  at  his  approach, 
and  retired  to  Lindisfarne.  A  dreadfiil  famine  ensued,  and 
a  mortality  not  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  eat  the  flesh  <^  hones,  dogs* 
and  cats,  and  at  last  even  human  carcases  Tbe  hmds  Uy 
untilled  for  nine  years,  infested  by  robbers  and  beasts  of 
prey ;  and  the  poor  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  spared  from 
the  sword  died  in  the  fields,  overwhelmed  with  want  and 
misery.  The  treasures  of  the  church,  except  those  which 
the  bishop  carried  away  in  his  flight,  were  plundered  either 
by  the  Normans  or  by  Ck>spatrio,  who  had  purchased  of 
William  the  earldom  of  NortoumWland.  The  ravages  of 
the  conquerors  were  carried  forward  from  the  Wear  to  .the 
IVne,  and  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  was  burned.  Soon 
after  WQliam  withdrew,  Uie  Soots,  under  their  king  Mal- 
colm, invaded  the  north  of  England,  routed  the  men  of 
Teaadale,  who  opposed  them  near  Eglestone,  and  burned 
Wearmouth  monastery  and  Hartlepool.  Egelwin,  bislup 
o£  Durham,  was  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  omuuze 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely  an  oppoeition  to  William ;  but  oeing 
takm  prisoner,  vros  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  from 
fkmine  or  a  broken  heart  He  was  succeeded  in  the  see 
X.D.  1072  by  Walcher,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  firvt  bishop  that  possessed  the  palatine  juris- 
diction so  long  exercised  by  hia  successors.  Walcher,  or 
those  who  acted  under  him,  having  jnovoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  by  their  oppressive  conduct,  the  bi&hop 
was  surroundea  by  a  tumultuous  assembly  at  Gateshead 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  church,  the  building  was  fired, 
and  the  b^op  attempting  to  escape,  was  put  to  death  in 
1080.  The  insurgents  jp^t  possession  of  tne  eiW  of  Dur- 
ham; but  havmg  in  vain  attempted  to  make  thanselves 
masters  of  the  casUa,  were  obliged  to  disperse  in  order  to 
avoid  punishment  To  revenge  this  popiuai  outbreak,  the 
country  was  again  laid  waste  by  an  ariny  undn  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bcyeux,  half-1m)ther  of  William.  The  next  but  om  in 
succession  to  Walcher  was  Ralph  Flambard,  in  whose  epis- 
copate the  diocese  suffered  diminution  by  the  erection  of 
the  see  of  Carlisle ;  and  the  diocese  of  Hexham,  which  on 
the  ihilure  of  ite  own  bishops  had  been  annexed  to  Dur- 
ham, vres  taken  fh>m  that  diocese  and  annexed  to  York. 
For  some  years  following  1140  the  diocese  was  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  usurpation  of  the  see  by  one  Cumin,  a 
priest,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  attnnpted  to  hold  it  in 
opposition  to  the  regularly-appointed  biunp.  After  a  de- 
sultory wwrfbre  Cumin  submitted. 

In  the  year  1313  the  Scota  invaded  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, burned  the  snbnrbs  of  Durham,  and  plundered  Hartle* 
pooh  They  again  invaded  the  oounty  after  the  battle  of 
BaniHK^bnrn,  wad  tar  a  third  and  iburth  time  in  1316  and 
1317.  Famine  and  pestilence  followed  the  ravages  of  war. 
and  the  country  became  more  desolate  than  at  any  time 
since  the  great  Norman  devastation.  Marauders  infe^d 
the  count^ ;  and  Lewis  Beaumont,  bishop  elect  (a.d.  1317 
or  1318),  was  carried  off  by  a  party  as  he  was  proceeding  to 
Durham  to  be  installed: 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Scots 
invaded  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  tlie  moun- 
tainous tract  of  Weardale ;  but  the  apivoach  of  tiie  king 
with  an  army  prevented  them  from  psnetrating  into  the 
more  level  distnete  of  the  eastern  coast  In  the  year  1342 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  again  invaded  thecountry; 
and  in  1346,  under  the  conduct  of  their^utigJDMnid,j^ey 
crossed  the  Tyne  and  the  Deigrtiii^AQi^^iSaUqil^Mout 
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three  miles  ftom  the  city  of  Durham.  Edward  was  in 
France ;  but  the  northern  nobles  and  prelates  collected  a 
powerftit  army,  and  the  battle  of  Nevilrs  Gross  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Boots  and  the  captivity  of  David. 

Durham  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  any 
remarkable  event  in  ttie  war  of  the  Roses.  The  Yorkists, 
under  the  Harquis  of  Montacut^  marched  across  it  to 
attack  the  Xjincastoians  before  the  battle  of  Hexham.  In 
the  invasion  of  England  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who 
Rivoured  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Noiham  'Casdeiras 
bcfiteged  by  the  king ;  but  when  reduced  to  the  laat  extre* 
raity,  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey 
with  an  army. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  see  of  Durham  was 
held  by  Cuthhert  Tunstall,  a  man  honourably  distinguished 
in  that  persecuting  age  br  his  mildness  and  forbearance. 
He  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric  under 
Edward  VI.,  the  aihple  endowments  of  the  see  fbmring 
probably  a  greater  inducement  to  his  persecutor  (Dudley, 
earl  of  Northumberland)  than  his  steady  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  discipline.  He  was  restored  under  Mary,  but 
Anally  deprivra  after  the  accession  of  EUxabeth.  llie  in- 
habiteats  of  the  northern  counties  were  much  attached  to 
the  antient  church,  and  afibrded  fUll  exereise  to  the  Uborioui 
seal  of  Bernard  Oilpin  and  otiier  Reformers.  The  zdigious 
establishments  were  not  bowever  ribl^  endowed,  with  the 
sxeeptbn  of  the  priory  at  Durham.  Kyjpen  and  Sherbum 
hospitals,  which  were  among  the  wealthiest,  had  each  con- 
siderably less  than  200/.  a  year  gross  revenue.  In  the  re- 
bellion of  the  eaxls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
in  support  of  the  Catholic  fkith,  they  found  little  difficulty 
in  raising  a  tumultuous  force,  with  which  they  entetea 
Diiiliam,  tore  and  trampled  under  foot  the  EnglL^  Bibles 
and  prayer-books,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  while  a  detachment  occupied  Hartlepool,  the  main  body 
marched  southward  into  Yorkshire.  On  the  advance  of 
the  royal  army  under  the  earl  of  Sussex  the  insu^ents 
retreated  to  Raby,  and  after  losing  some  time  in  besie^g 
Barnard  Castlet  which  they  starved  into  a  surrender,  they 
were  obliged  to  dispt^,  the  two  earls  escaini^  into  Scot- 
jand.  Northumbwland  was  afterwards  delirered  up  to  the 
English  and  beheaded ;  Westmoreland  escaped  over  sea, 
andeototed  into  the  service  of  the  kii^  of  Spain.  In  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  northern  counties 
were  much  afiUcted  by  a  pestilence  which  broke  out  every 
yea.T  in  some  part  or  other.  In  1597  the  city  of  Durham 
suffered  very  severely. 

In  1633  Charles  I.  visited  the  county,  and  was  en- 
tertained by  the  btshop  at  his  eastle  of  Durham:  again  in 


I6S9,  on  occasion  of  his  progress  northward  to  oppo— 
the  Scots,  he  received  similar  hospitality.  When  the  Scota 
in\-aded  England,  in  1640,  they  crossed  the  Tyne  into 
this  county,  Lord  Conway,  who  commanded  tlie  king's 
troops,  retreating  first  to  Durham  and  afterwards  to  NorSi 
allerton,  in  YorKshire.  a  convention  which  Ibilewed. 
the  counU^  was  tar  some  tune  heavily  taxed  ftir  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Scottish  army.  When  tha  dfil  war  broke  out 
in  1643,  the  earl  of  Neweastle  ftirmed  the  fimr  norOiern 
counties  into  an  association  fm  the  ]dnK*s  service.  This 
county  was  not  the  scene  of  any  rsmarkaUe  ineident  In 
that  war.  The  Scotch  army  entered  England  in  1644, 
in  order  to  support  the  ^rliamentarians.  They  were 
opposed  by  the  Royalists ;  but  though  several  skirmishes 
were  fbught  in  the  country,  no  serious  encounter  took  place, 
and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  being  obliged  to  march 
into  Yorkshire  to  sustain  the  royal  cause  ther^  Durham 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

During  the  Commonwetdth  the  see  was  dissolved;  hut 
upon  ttie  restoration  of  Oiarles  II.  ii  was  re-established, 
and  bestowed  on  Bishop  Cosins,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  the  munificent  use  he  made  of  his  lar^  revenues.  The 
local  history  of  the  county  since  the  Restoration  is  not 
marked  by  any  interesting  features. 

Statistics. 

PopalaiioH. — Durham  is  one  of  the  principal  counties  in 
which  cosl  is  raised :  it  does  not  rank  very  hu;h  as  an 
agricultural  county,  being  the  thirty-ninth  on  the  list  in 
that  respect.  Of  99,045  males  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards  living  ip  I>urham  in  1631,  there  were  11,329  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  puismts,  2,547  in  manu&ctures  or  in 
maxing  manulhcturing  machinery,  and  19,473  labouren 
employed  in  labour  not  agricultural.  Of  those  engaged  in 
manufhctures,  ftSO  were  employed  in  stuff  and  carpet* 
making  at  Barnard  Castle  and  in  the  city  of  Durham  • 
about  500  were  employed  in  the  making  of  ^ass,  especially 
glass  bottles,  ^  Gatediead,  South  Shield^  Bisho]^*s  Wear- 
mouth,  Heworth,  and  Southwick ;  390  in  weavmg  linen 
and  ^c-dressing  at  Stockton  and  other  places ;  1 50  in  iron 
works  at  Bedlington  and  at  Bishop's  Auckland;  150  in 
making  engines,  moulds,  and  patterns,  chiefly  at  Birtley 
and  Sunderland;  70  in  woollen  manuikcture  at  Shildoii 
and  Walungham;  the  remainder  were  employed  in  the 
manufheture  of  earthenware^  saQeloth,  &0.,  at  various 
places. 

The  fbllowing  exhibits  a  sammary  of  the  population, 
taken  at  the  last  census,  1831,shoM'ing  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants and  thnr  oocupatio  its  in  each  ward  of  tbo  county  :— 
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Chester  Ward,  three 

divisions    .  . 
Darlington  Ward, 

three  divisions  . 
Easington  Ward,  two 

divtuons    .  . 
Stockton  Ward,  two 

divisions    •  , 
Islandahire    .  . 
Nwhamshire  .  . 
Durham  (city) 
Sunderland  (town) 

Totals  .  . 


HOUSES. 


14.186 

9,203 

8,011 

4,402 
1,309 
697 
1,288 
1,744 

40.740 


19.S84 

11.189 

9,894 

4,841 
1.451 
728 
2,271 
4,478 

54,736 


129 
50 
130 

13 
4 

10 
5 
4 

349 


621 

350 

285 

127 
69 
39 
30 
49 

1,570 


OCCDPATIONS. 


•B-gS 


1,963 

2.759 

1.214 

1,559 
347 
355 
203 
8 

8,408 


■^"11 


6,414 

4,057 

3.393 

1,579 
356 
150 
1,180 
1,382 

18.911 


11.507 
4,373 
5,987 

1,703 
748 
223 
888 

3,088 

27.817 


I>ERSONS. 


42,864 

27.978 

23,279 

10,856 
3,814 
1,611 
4.947 
7,179 

121.748 


46,994 

27,926 

24.042 

11.829 
4,369 
1.93^ 
9.588 
9,861 

132.162 


86.876 

95,904 

47.321 

22,689 
8,183 
3.744 
10.139 
17,060 

293,910 


19,77* 

14,077 

11,269 

9.716 
1.7U 
889 

2,375 
3.237 

99.045 


The  population  of  Durham,  at  each  of  the  fbur  enumera- 
tions, was— 

Milei.       PemalM.        ToUI.    laa.  parent. 
1801      74.770     85,591  160,361 
1811      83,671     93,994    177,625  10*76 
18S1     99,100    108.973    207.673  16*91 
1831    131,748    132,163    293,910  22*22 
Showing  aa  inerease  between  the  Urst  and  last  periods  ef 


93,939  persons,  or  98}  per  cent,  which  is  per  cent  be 
yottd  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

County  ExpenK*,  Crima,  The  sums  expended  fbr 
the  relief  of  the  noor  at  the  four  dates  of— 

1801  were  Jt51.966,  which  was  6«.  Sdl 

1811    „      81,752     „       ..  _9*.  2(<.| 

1821    „      91,182     -  ^  ^, 

1831    «  91,86S'9't'ie^ 


Ibreach 
ji^^iabitani. 
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The  sum  CKPeodad  for  the  lame  purpose  fU  the  year 
endtDg  the  25m  'March,  1836,  vas  65,392/.;  and  if  it  he 
asBucied  that  the  population  has  increased  at  the  same 
rate  of  inetvase  since  1S31  as  in  the  torn  preceding  yean, 
the  abon  aum  nves  sn  average  of  not  auite  4ff.  Bi.  lor  each 
iphabitant  £jl  these  averages  are  mIow  diose  ta  tht 
vhole  of  Knglaad  and  Wales. 

Tbe  sum  raised  in  Durham  for  poorVrate%  oounty-rate, 
and  other  local  purpose^  in  the  year  ending  2jth  March, 
1833,  vai  104,707/.  \5».t  ukI  was  levied  upm  the  various 
dein^tifHas  of  pnqper^  ai  ibUows: — 

Onhnd      ....  £M,46r  10 

„  dwdling-hoiuaa  SM<0  ft 

«  mills,  fistmies,  fce.               .  7,d08  10 

„  manorial  proAta^  navigation,  flee.  9,7S1 

The  amount  expended  was— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor    .  81,S13  7 

In  suite  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  4,360  1 

For  othw  purposes  .                   .  18,001  16 

£104,165  4 

In  the  retnns  made  up  for  die  subsequent  years  the 
descriptions  (tf  proper^  assessed  for  local  parpoaes  are  not 
dHtiBvuisbed:  the  sums  raued  in  the  years  ending  2fith 
l6n£,  1884,  183S,  and  1830,  wen  107,648^  4f;,96,49U  Ir. 
and  87,9 72/.  1«.  respeotirely.  The  oxpOkditaro  was  as 
follows:— 

1881.  U3B.  I83C 

*.     ».        d.     t.  £. 
KHlkvniiirartbipoor  .   .   .    TS.KB  U      7I.1S7  S      65, Ml  10 
lBMtaartar,iMMndiba8..   .  9       4.1SI  4        3,7»  0 

F^MMt  towAs  the  coutj-   1    j,  t  S,ltf  M       7.««  10 


,U7  S       S,8<ft  0 


Total  MOTT  «xpnkU4 


10S.035  17      9l,69S  »      81.0H  t 


mitted,28were  against  the  person,  11  of  which  vara  for  aoai 
mon  assaults;  12  were  offences  against  property  ctanmitted 
wUh  violence;  107  ofianoea  against  pn^mr^  committed  wtlbf 
ontvioloica;  7  for maUeions offiMuesagamstpn^er^; ud 
lOfiHrnotormisdameanor.  Of  the  trffondm  134  wan  milas 
and  30  fomales.  Among  theirtiole  number  only  3  had  »• 
esivad  superior  instruction,  83  ooold  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, 64  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of 
instruction  of  the  remaining  14  could  not  be  ascertained, 
Tha  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  population  in  1836  was.  1 
in  1720. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Durham,  as  ascertained 
in  1834,  was  19;  Uie  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  249 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
and  parish  composition  was  38,199/.  11«.  10<t,  and  the 
annmil  expenditure  36,614/.  2f.  Ud. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  counfy 
membett  in  Durham  (in  1836)  wm  &308  in  the  northern 
division,  and  4864 in  the  southern  division,  being lin  28 of 
the  whole  pc^ralation,  and  2  in  13  of  the  male  population 
above  20  yean  of  age.  *  like  e^eoses  of  the  last  election  of 
county  memben  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coun^  869^  9«.  4d^  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
couQty-rate. 

nwfe  are  8  aamngs'-hanlu  in  this  county.  Hw  number 
of  depositors,  and  amount  o(  deposits  on  the  SOth  Novamher, 
WMO  lespeotively  in— 


Tim  saving  efleeted  in  the  whtde  sum  expended  in  1836, 
as  oosnpareo  witti  the  expenditure  of  1834,  is  therefore 
19,949/.  17*.,  or  neariy  19  percent;  and  the  saving  in  the 
cost  for  the  nUitf  of  the  poor  is  14,007/.  6*.,  or  lather  more 
than  17}  per  cent 

Hw  conn^  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  4rf  that  for 
the  rfiief  for  the  poor,  was  8,9381.  St.  ttL,  disbursed  as 
follows:— 

£.    t.  d. 

Bridges,  buildings,  and  lepaiis,  &e.  .    1,046   4  6 
honses  ofeorreetim,  &e., andl   a  ova  g  4 
inaintahiing  prisoners,  fre.  *' 
Limatib  asylums     .  *       1S7  13  11 

Prosecutions        .  .   S,0S9  8  8 

Oerk  of  the  peace  .  .      506   6  6 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial .      683   1  3 
,,        oftransports  .        52  12  0 

Conrt^les— liigh  and  special  5   6  6 

Coraner  .  .         .       143  12  0 

Misedlaueous  .      453   8  8| 

Thennnhn  t^psrsms  obaxgad  with  orin^nal  (fences  in 
the  three  s^tmaial  periods  ending  viA  1630^  1827,  and 
1834,  were  452,  688,  and  1010  respeotively ;  making  an 
average  of  64  annually  in  the  font  period,  of  98  in  the 
second,  and  of  144  in  the  third.  The  number  of  persons 
tried  at  quarter-sessioua  in  eaoh  of  the  years  1831,  1832, 
and  1833,  in  reqteet  to  which  ai^  costs  wwe  paid  out  of 
the  eoon^-ntes,  were  63,  73,  and  91.  Amraig  tba 
obaigiod  with  offwesib  there  wne  c<nnnuttsd 


Felonies  . 
Mudemeaaois 


188L 

50 

13 


IO8. 
60 

23 


isss. 
78 
13 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  eaoh  of  tt»  sane 
yean  «Bs  184,188,  and  168,  laspeetivelyi  ofwhias 

isii.      im.  naa. 
The  nunbereonviotodivas   .   91        119  OS 
„      seqnittsd        .8         67  87 
Disdu^ed  by  proolsaatin      87         32  40 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  in  1836 
was  164;  fit  these  105  were  convicted  and  59  acquitted,  or 
no  biU  found  against  them.  Of  the  105  convicted,  6  were 
sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was  commuted  to  trans- 
iMMtatxn sberides  Aese  there  were  16  transported ;  7  were 
■npriaoned  for  1  year,  and  above  6  months ;  and  75  for  6 
Months  and  under;  and  1  was  fined.  Of  the  offences  oom- 


3,584 
114,436 


UU. 
3,691 


U8B. 
4,013 


115,678  123,105 


The  varions  sums  plaoed  in  Hie  samngs'-hanks  in  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  ss  follows : — 


Notexeeeding  £20 
50 
100 
150 

«  200 
Above  800 

Total    .  . 


1S34. 

DepMiton.  Dapodts. 


1,844 
1,163 
457 
135 
71 
81 


£14,736 
35,750 
31,796 
16,837 
11,863 
5,297 


Depoiiton.  DvpoHiM. 


1,965 
1.324 
493 
147 
68 
17 


£15,557 
40.065 
33,031 
17,509 
11,886 
4.633 


3,691  £116,678   4,018  £122,109 


JE^eaUoru—ThB  following  sommary  is  taken  from  the 
parUsmentaiy  inquiry  <m  odnoatioa  made  in  1836:— 

S^Mdi,  SriMlan.  Total, 

Infont  Schools  18 

Number  of  infonts  at  such  bvtiools;  ages 
flrom  3  to  7  years:— 

Males  ...  222 
Females  ,  .  264 
Sex  not  specified  330 

 816 

Daily  Schools   769 

Number  of  children  at  such  sohoob ;  agas 
fh>m  4  to  14  years  :— 

Hales  .  .  .  16,143 
Femates   .  .  '  11,370 

Sex  not  spee^led  3,388 

Sdiools  .  .  787 
Tafal  ef  eUhben  nndte  dsily  instmetioa 

Sunday  Schodb  200 

NonAsr  of  ohfldreu  at  such  sdiooK 
i^as  flmn  4  to  15  and  16  years:" 

Males  ....  11,095 
Females  .  .  .  9,868 
ScQC  not  qwntted  3,486 

 24,443 

Assuming  that  there  was  the  same  rate  of  increase  from 
1831  in  the  population  of  the  county  as  in  the  ten  precddinx 
years,  and  that  the  portion  of  it  between  thea^  <n  two  and 
15  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  as  it  did  in  1821.  there 
were  Uvii^in  Durham  about  90,245  persons  between  those 
ages  in  1884.  Only  two  Sunday-^dwols  are  retnmed  from 
puces  whoe  no  otha  schools  exist:  with  fliis  triffing  ex- 
ception, Sundaynschocd  children  have  opportnni^  of  re- 
sorting to  daily  schods  also ;  but  in  vhat  KomTm  or  in  what 
proportion  dupUoate  tntrj  if}i$m&fX!9dhai!d3Q|^M^ 
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niMMrtttin.  Forty-seven  schools,  containmg  4145  children, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are  returaed  fVom 
various  places,  and  duplicate  eotry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  flu:  created.  Making  allowanoes  for  these 
imperfect  data,  we  may  conclude  that,  perhaps,  not  half  of 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  were  receiTing 
the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  made. 


Maintenance  qf  S^ooU. 


Sabtertp.  aad  par* 

ftvcBKhtln. 

mat  tM  ichalm. 

MfnU, 

lan. 

BchU. 

tel. 

Infcnt  Sehooli 

3 

10 

831 

6 

»70 

Dan*  SehcKiU 

77 

8161 

Si 

i.m 

47 

4H8 

SuMaySdMMb 
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The  schools  established  by  Diaienteis,  included  in  the 
above  statement*  are— 

Sobooli*  Sckdnvi 

In&ntsehools  1  40 

DaUr      „       .....    U  510 

Sunday   ^   83  10.312 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 

lofimt  and  other  daily  sofaools  366  14,841 
Snnday-schools    .    .    .   .   184    1 7 , 208 

Twenty-six  boarding-schools  are  indnded  in  the  number 
of  (bdly  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  excliisively  confined  to  any  particular  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in 
almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by 
Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, togeAer  with  schools  fca  children  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  52  schools  in 
this  county. 

DURHAM,  a  city  and  borough,  the  o^>ital  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durhamt  AZmiks  east-80Uth*«ut  ftom 
Carlisle  67  west-north-west  from  York,  and  2S9  north-by- 
west  from  London. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  town  having  existed  where 
Durham  now  stands  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
wlwn  the  monks  ofliindis&me,  or  Holy  Island,  rested  there 
with  the  remains  of  St  Cuthbeit.  Aoooding  to  the  legend, 
when  they  arrived  at  Dnnholme,  the  car,  in  which  the 
saint's  body  was  carried,  by  some  miraculous  intwposition, 
became  immovable,  and  (be  monks  proceeded  to  build  a 
sort  of  tabernacle  wherein  they  deposited  the  relics ;  but 
soon  after  a  fttone  church  was  built  by  Bishop  Aldun,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  remains  were  removed^  adS 
enshrined  in  it.  The  town  of  Dunholme,  or  Durhun,  was 
besieged  by  Duncan  of  Scotland  in  1040 ;  but  was  so  well 
fi»ti&ed  and  defended,  that,  after  several  fruitless  assaults 
on  the  part  of  the  assailanta,  the  besieged  made  a  suoeeisftil 
sally  and  oompletelr  routed  the  enemy.  Bj  Leland  it  is 
called  Dureame  (the  Norman  name,  whence  Durham). 
'  The  towne  self  of  Duresme,*  says  Leland,  *  stondith  on  a 
rocky  faille;  and  stondith  as  men  cum  from  the  south 
enntre  on  (he  ripe  of  Were,  the  which  water  so  with  his 
course  naturall  in  a  botom  i^indeth  about,  that  from  Elvet, 
a  great  stone  bridge  of  14  arches,  it  crepeth  about  the 
towne  to  Trainegate  bridge  of  3  arches,  also  on  Were,  that 
betwixt  these  two  bridges,  or  a  little  lower  at  SL  Nidiolas, 
the  towne.  exe^t  the  length  of  an  anowahot,  ia  biouf^ 
in  insulam.' 

In  1069,  Robert  Cumin  was  appointed  governor  by 
William  the  Conquoor;  but,  in  conaequeDce  of  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  Norman  soldiers  under  his  command,  the 
inhabitanta  set  fire  to  his  house,  «^  murdered  the  whole 
garrison,  with  the  exception  of  ime  man  who  escaped. 
William,  greedy  of  revenge,  marched  an  army  norUiward, 
and  the  toirifled  inhabitanta  fled  from  the  city ;  the  monks 
retired  to  Holy  Island ;  but  when  tranquillity  was  restored, 
th^  again  returned  to  Durham  with  their  sacred  relics, 
which  they  had  carried  with  them.  In  1072  a  strong  castle 
was  built  here,  and  Walcher,  a  Norman,  was  appomted  to 
the  bishoprick.  This  prelate  purchased  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Count  Palatine. 
In  1093  the  old  church  built  by  Aldun  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  present  magnificent  edifice  begun  by  King  Mal- 
colm, Oftrilepho  the  bishop,  and  Turgot  the  prior.  Dur- 
ham was  often  the  head-quarters  of  Edward  III.,  and 
of  odMff  moumlu  Mid  onmnudin  oo  duir  excnitiwi 
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against  Scotland.  After  the  battle  of  Newbum,  the  city 
of  Durham  became  almost  depopulated. 

By  the  6th  and  7th  Will.  IV.,  chap.  19,  the  whole  at 
the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  I>urham  is  taken 
away,  and  is  vested  in  the  crown  as  a  separate  franchise  and 
royuty.  Before  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  as  count  palatine  and  earl  of  Sadbe^,  was  eustoa 
rotulorum  of  the  county;  he  presided  at  the  assizes,  with 
his  MajCTty*s  judges,  and  the  sheriff  was  accountable  to 
him,  and  not  to  the  king. 

The  city  sends  two  members  to'parliament  The  first 
charter  was  granted  by  Hugh  Perc?,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Alexander;  the  governing  ohartor  is  that  of  Bishop 
Egerton,  dated  1780.  The  limite  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  have  been  extended  by  the  Reform  ami  Boundary 
Acta,  and  now  include  part  of  the  township  of  Crossgate. 
ittrt  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  part  of  the  township  of 
Elnet,  the  whole  of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  and  the  whole  of  St 
Mary-the-Less.  There  are  now  three  wards,  six  aldermen, 
and  eighteen  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corpcnation 
is  smaU,  but  they  have  no  debt 

The  corporation  hold  a  court-leet  and  a  court-baron  ai 
leasees  of  the  bishop,  ft»  the  recovery  of  debte  under  40f. 
The  court  of  the  coun^  of  Durham  (not  the  ordinary  eountv 
court)  was  abolished  by  the  6th  and  7tfa  Will.  IV.,  a  1 9.  Th^ 
assizes  for  the  eoun^  are  held  hen  twice  s-year  fay  the 
jn^ei  ^oin^tiie  noruem  circnit 

Toe  oity  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Wear,  and,  as 
Leland  remarks,  nmns  a  peninsula,  the  centre  of  vAich 
rises  to  a  lofty  eminence,  partially  enclosed  by  the  antieot 
walls,  and  sku-ted  with  hanging  gardens  descending  to  the 
river,  on  each  side  of  which  axe  dd^htfid  public  walks 
called  The  Banks.  The  cathedral  and  castle  crown  tb» 
summit  [CunacB.] 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  is  Framwell^t 
bridge,  erected  about  the  year  1120  by  Bishop  Flambard. 
Elvet  bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  opposite  Framwell- 

gate  bridge,  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  rudsey,  in  1170. 
ut  it  has  lately  been  considerably  widened  and  improved. 
A  handsome  brides  consisting  of  three  arches,  was  Meoteu 
in  the  md  of  the  ust  century  at  Uie  extremis  of  the  Sooth 
Bailey. 

The  casUe,  which  fbrms  the  occanonel  residenoe  at  the 
bishops  of  Dorham,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  llie  norfli  gateway  was  till  latelj. 
when  a  new  gaol,  county  courts,  and  house  of  correction 
were  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  120,000^.,  used  as  a 
county  gaol.  In  the  market-place  is  the,euildludl,  erected 
by  Bishop  Tunstall  in  1555  ;  and  on  the  P^aee  Gheen  is  the 
exchequer,  containing  offices  for  the  auditor,  cursitor,  pn>- 
thonotary,  treasum,  r^istrar,  &c. 

The  town  is  lighted  with  gaa,  and  well  paved.  A  public 
fountain  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place;  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  reservoir  through  j^paa  fitnn  e 
spring  granted  to  the  ei^  foe  evw  in  1490,  by  Taomas  Bel* 
Imgham,  Esq.  Th«e  is  a  theatre,  as  well  as  a  snhseriptioD 
library,  news-room,  and  assemhljMDoma.  Raeos  are  neld 
here  in  May.  The  populatimi  of  Dorham  in  1831  wee 
9269.  There  were  806  voters  registered  in  1832,  the  first 
r^^tration  after  the  Reform  Act 

The  trade  of  DuHiam  was  fmnorty  much  mora  oonsider- 
able  than  it  is  at  present  There  are  manufkctories  of 
Btuf&  and  carpets,  fbr  spinning  and  combing  wool,  and  for 
making  hats,  a  brasft-foundry,  and  two  iron-foundries.  A 
market  for  com  and  other  jvovisions  is  held  on  Saturday. 
There  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  29th,  30th.  and 
31st  of  March,  on  Whit  Tuesday,  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  13th  of  May,  on  September  15th,  and  on  the  Saturday 
before  the  23rd  of  November.  The  March  fiiir  is  very  cele- 
brated finr  its  hcsMS. 

The  d^omnpiiBes  six  parishes:  St.  Gfles,  St  Haisaiet, 
St  Mary-le-Bow,  St  Mary  (in  South  Bailey).  St  NiiAolas, 
and  St  Oswald,  tin  livings  of  which  are  raspeetividy  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  992.,  409^.  111/^1 19^  87/..  272/. 
There  are  places  of  worship  fra*  Quakers,  Independoits. 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Cath^rfics. 
A  mechanics'  institute  was  established  in  1825.  There  is 
a  grammar-school  connected  with  the  cathedral  which  has 
four  exhibitions  for  the  sons  of  clergymen,  of  25/.  each  at 
the  school,  and  of  501.  each  at  either  of  the  universities ;  it 
has  also  five  scholarships  of  1 0/.  per  annum  each  at  Peter 
House,  Cambridge,  founded  ,  by  tBuhon  GMiur  and  one 
scholanhipof  16/.  p«!4iflJhigfl  it^^UygS^  Ckm- 
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bridge,  jointly  with  the  sehool  at  Newawtle>iipcm-iyiu;. 
Tbeie  an  about  60  boys  educated  at  the  sohool,  excluBira 
of  18  on  the  foundation.  There  is  a  blue^joat  and  Sunday 
flcbool.  as  wdl  as  infant  sehools  and  a  charity-school  in 
Gnrel-lane.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  1000  children  are 
nstuitonsly  educated  in  Durham  and  its  suburbs.  An  in- 
Simaiyt  «reoted  in  1791,  is  supported  by  mduntaiy  contri- 
bitions.  (te  Palaoe  Green  are  almfaanaes  Ar  ibur  poor 
men  and  limr  poor  women,  who  lecMTe  an  annuity  of  702. 
hi  sdditioa  to  the  duritable  institotiinu  msntioiwd,  there 
iianonMRRis  listofbeiHAurtontothepoorctftfaeoHyand 
iti  Ticini^. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Durham  is  the  site 
of  the  Maiden  Oastle,  a  fortress  ascribed  to  the  Romans, 
u  also  some  remains  ot  the  Iknield-street.  Saline,  chaly- 
beate, and  suli^ureous  spring  are  found  in  the  nei^hour- 
bood. 

DURHAM  CATHEDRAL.  A  plan  of  the  cathedral 
of  Durham  has  been  already  given  under  Chubcb,  wiUi 
ib  general  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  height  It 
ns  b^n  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  by  Bishni 
Winiam  de  Carilepho^  and  oontinued,  if  not  quite  finished, 
by  hn  soccessor  Ranulf  Fhunbard,  who  had  shown  his 
numt  file  architecture,  before  his  nromotioa  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  by  the  ereeftiim  of  the  oul^;iate  cdnueh  of  CStirist 
Qranh,  in  Hampshire. 

The  etthedxal  eneted  by  these  prototes  was  of  the  form 
nniranaUy  adopted  by  Uie  Nonnan  ardiitectt:  a  long 
treas,  with  two  turrets  at  the  west  end,  and  between  \hem 
a  large  and  richly-ornamented  arched  door  of  entrance. 
The  eastern  end  fffobably  terminated  in  a  semicircular 
fonn,  as  the  lines  of  union  of  the  original  work  with  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  strongly  indicate.  Tlie  side 
aislo,  both  of  the  nave  and  choir,  were  vaulted  ^th  semi- 
eircnlar  arches  groined ;  but  the  nave  and  choir  were  open 
to  the  timber  iw)f.  Such  was  the  fiorm  of  the  edifice  as 
left  by  the  first  architects. 

The  flnt  addition  to  the  original  chnroh  was  the  Galilee, 
or  Western  Chapel,  built  by  Bishop  Hi^b  de  Pudsey,  be- 
tswt  1153  and  1195.  The  nam  was  TOdted  by  "Prior 
Thonu  Helsonby,  who  aeoedad  in  1388,  to  whom  also 
lome  ascribe  the  jatigeoting  of  the  great  or  central  tower 
and  the  beginning  w  the  bnildiiig  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nine  Altars.  These  great  works  were  finished  by  Richard 
Hotoon,  who  became  prior  in  1290,  and  i^o  is  recorded 
lo  have  vaulted  the  choir.  The  great  west  window  was 
inserted  by  ytiar  John  Foasour  about  the  year  1350. 
rbe  sitarscrem,  erected  ehi^  at  the  expense  io!  John 
L^rd  Neville,  vaa  flniahed  in  1380  Iqr  prior  Robert  Bei^ 
riugtoD. 

Tba  successive  additions  to  this  cathedral  have  rendered 
the  church,  as  it  now  stands,  not  only  a  perfbct  specimen 
of  the  Norman  architecture,  but  a  most  instructive  series 
of  amaples,  illnstrating  the  gradual  changes  <rf  the  Eng- 
lidiitybtothebcginnnif  of  the  fifteenth  centary.  (Hut- 
dunai's  and  Snrtaes's  SutoriM  t^Dwrhmit  witti  the  Aa- 
omt  ^  tkt  Cathetktd  written  for  die  SoiDiaty  of  Anti- 
luaries  by  Sir  H.  C.  Encdefteld.  foL  Lend.  180U 

DURHAM  UNIVERSITY.  Ihe  first  attempt  to 
«ubUsh  a  university  at  Durham  was  made  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
It  origizwted  in  1649,  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
for  the  abohtion  of  deans  and  chapters,  but  was  not  carried 
into  elbet  till  Hay  15th,  1657,  when  lottos  patent  were 
gnnted,  by  which  the  houses  late  belonging  to  the  dean 
ud  prebendaries  were  converted  into  a  univocsi^  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  '  The  Mentor,  or  Provost,  Fellows, 
*nd  Scholars  of  the  CoUeie  of  Durham,  of  the  fimudation 
<^Oliver,  Lord  Protector  <rf  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  &o.  By  the  same  letters  ]>atent 
reDt-ebtii;es  to  the  annnal  araotmt  of  900^  wen  Msigned 
lor  the  snppwt  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  fimndatton, 
^  IsavB  was  given  them  to  purchase  and  enjoy  lands  and 
rerenues  to  the  amount  of  6000/.  a  year.  lliey  were  also 
to  take  the  manuscripts,  library  books,  mathematical  instni- 
nients,  &c  late  bebnging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  The 
'^W^f  however  was  never  completely  settled :  at  the  Re- 
storation the  dean  and  chapter  resumed  their  lands,  and 
this  foundation  totally  disappeared.  (Pennant's  Tour 
">  Scotland  and  the  Hebrtdes,  1772.  vol.  li.,  p.  336; 
Surtees's  Hi$t.  qf  the  County  Palat.  qf  Durham,  vol.  L, 
P- 106.)  Oxford  and  Oambridge  petitioned  Richard  Ciom- 
vtU  whan  vntoafeoTt against  t^e  powerwhi^  his  fiither  had 


givw  to  dw  unmnitf  of  Durham  to  grant  dogieea  eon 
pauu  with  them. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  university  more  re- 
cently  established  in  this  ci^ 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  by  an  act  of  chapter 
bearing  date  the  28th  of  April,  1631,  have  established 
an  academical  institution  in  that  city  in  connexion  with 
their  cathedral  church,  which  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  years  of  William  IVh  enti- 
tuled  *  An  Act  to  enable  the 'Dean  and  Chaptw  of  Dur- 
ham to  appropriate  part  of  the  property  of  their  Church 
to  the  estiUjlishment  of  a  Unhrenity  in  eonnexion  then 
with,  for  the  advancement  of  learning.*  became  confirmed 
and  endowed.  By  this  act  the  government  of  the  university 
was  vested  in  the  said  dean  and  chapter  for  the  time  being, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  for  the 
time  being  as  visitor,  and  the  establidiment  was  to  consist 
of  a  warden  or  principal,  of  certain  jvofessors  and  readers, 
tutors,  students,  and  other  officers  and  persons.  By  this 
act  also  certain  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  com- 
prised in  the  leases  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  the 
said  act  annexed,  and  the  inheritance  thereof  in  fee 
simple  (subject  to  the  said  leases  for  years,  and  saving  to 
the  dean  aim  chapter  of  Durham  and  their  successors 
mines,  &e.  opened  and  to  be  onoied  within  and  under  the 
said  landsX  are  vested  fai  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
and  their  stiooesaors  for  ever,  in  trust  to  ap]dv  the  rents, 
fines,  and  other  proffts  and  proceeds  of  the  said  lands,  for 
the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  a  univertihr  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cathedral  church  4^  Durtuun.  l^e  leases 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  (the  great  maj(^ty  of  which  are 
of  dwelling-houses)  amount  to  394.  Tha  act  empowers  the 
dean  and  chapter,  with  the  ctmsent  of  the  Ushop  of  Dur- 
ham, to  sell  all  the  lands  and  tenements  mentioned  in  the 
said  schedule,  and  also  all  other  lands  and  tenements  which 
shall  at  any  time  be  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham  in  trust  for  the  umversity.  The  piuchaaers  of  any 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  so  sold  are  to  pay  the  purchase- 
numey  into  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  name  and  with 
the  privity  of  the  aonountant-general  of  the  court  of  ehan- 
eerr,  to  be  placed  to  his  aocoont  thm, '  ax  parte  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  University  of  Durham  aooount* 
The  fifth  section  ot  tiie  act  provides  for  the  ^plteation  of 
the  said  vurcha8e*moniM.  The  fifteenth  section  enacts 
*  That  it  shall  be  lawflil  fbr  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever,  having  any  power  to  make  an  absolute  disposition 
thereof,  to  give,  convey,  or  assure,  by  any  deed  or  deeds, 
any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments, 
or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  or  thereout,  or  any  monies, 
chattels,  or  effects,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
ham and  their  successors,  in  trust  for  such  University  as 
aforesaid,  or  for  any  Professor,  Reader,  or  other  person  or 
persons  holding  office  therein  or  connected  therewith ; 
any  law,  statute,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstan^ng.'  By  anothsr  act  of  chtmter,  dated  Apiil 
4th,  1834,  it  was  diiected  that  under  the  bUhop  as  visitor, 
ud  the  dau  and  chapter  as  governors,  the  afiira  of 
this  nnivern^  should  be  managed  by  the  waiden  and  a 
senate  and  eonvooation:  the  senate  to  transact  the  ordinary 
business  the  univwrity  and  be  competent  to  originate 
regulations  and  other  measure!  relating  to  it,  but  such 
regulations  and  other  measures  not  to  be  in  force  until  con- 
firmed by  the  convocation ;  the  Oonvocation  to  confirm  or 
reject  what  is  submitted  to  it  Iqr  the  senate,  but  to  have  no 
power  to  originate  or  amend. 

This  university  is  allowed  to  grant  degrees  in  the  several 
foculties,  which  are  conferred  by  the  warden  and  eonvoca- 
tim,  but  the  grace  for  a  degree  must  be  allowed  by  the 
dean  Mid  chapter  before  it  is  proposed  in  convocation.  The 
academical  year  at  Durham  consists  of  three  terms,  of  not 
leas  than  eight  weeks  each,  called  reflectively  Muduelmai. 
Epiphany,  and  Easter  terms;  Midiaelmas  term  not  com- 
mencing earlier  than  the  10th  October,  and  Easter  term 
not  ending  later  than  30th  June.  For  the  d^ree  of 
B.A.  the  petitioner  must  be  a  student  of  the  stant^i^  of 
twelve  terms  fnan  his  admission,  and  hare  kept  nine  terms 
at  least  by  residence.  For  the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  must  be 
of  the  standing  of  nine  terms  at  least  firom  the  taking  of  his 
B.A.  degree.  A  petitioner  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  must  be 
of  the  standingor  twentv-one  terms  irom  his  admission  as 
MA.  and  a  D.D.  of  thirty-three  terms  from  the  same. 
A  petitioner  for  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  must, 
standing  of  twenty-one  terms  atPuUi^ 
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matneuUtior  wd  no  gm»  far  tibe  of  DX!JU  can 
be  granted  unless  the  petitioner  is  a  B.C.L.  of  Airty-three 
terms*  standinff.  No  grace  for  M.D.  is  granted  untess  the 
petitioner  is  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  the  standing  of  nine 
t^nns  at  least  from  the  date  of  his  admissiim  to  that  degree. 
This  universi^  has  also  the  power  to  grant  Honorary 
Degrees.  For  the  detail  of  the  exercises  requisite  fin* 
proceeding  to  the  different  degrees  the  reader  u  referred 
to  the  StaMe  enacted  by  the  Dean  and  Ckimter,  nitk  the 
MegiUatione  passed  uaaer  ite  authorUy  hy  w  SemOe  and 
ConvoeaHon  ^  tke  Vruveretlyt  8vo.  Durham,  1836. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  ooUeffe,  and  any  other  esta- 
blishment which  may  hereafter  be  founded  by  statute,  balls 
and  houses  may  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  by 
licence,  and  under  regulations  Skoxa  the  warden  and  senate. 

During  the  present  year  (1837)  a  royal  charter  has  been 
granted  to  the  university  of  Durham,  which  was  finrmally 
received  by  that  body  in  the  month  of  June,  1837,  and  at 
the  3sme  time  various  gentlemen  were  a^uitted  to  the 
dagreeoflLA.  The  terms  of  the  cbaitor  are  not  yet  (Jhne, 
1837)  made  public. 

DU'RIO,  a  genus  of  which  ^e  name  has  been  derived 
f^om  durion  or  doorean,  a  well-known  fruit  <^  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  ^eciflc  name  of  nhethituu  has  been 
applied  to  ihe  tree  which  torn  this  geniis,  from  the  fond- 
ness of  Uie  Malayan  Zibrt  iViverra  Ratte,  Hws.)  fbr  this 
fruit. 

The  genus  Dario  belongs  to  the  natural  ftonily  of  Bom- 
bacea,  considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  only  a  tribe  of 
Stereuliacen.  It  is  characterized  by  having  its  five  petals 
smaller  than  the  five  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens,  long 
and  numerous,  are  arranged  in  five  bundles,  and  have 
twisted  anthers ;  the  free  geimen  is  surmounted  In'  a  long 
fllifinm  style  and  cwitate  stigma ;  the  fVuit,  roundish  and 
muricated,  is  divid^  internally  into  five  cells,  and  easily 
separates  when  ripe  into  five  parts ;  each  cell  contains  from 
two  to  four  or  five  seeds  enveloped  in  soft  pulp. 

Dwrio  xibethinu*  is  a  large  and  loffy  tree,  with  alternate 
leaves,  which  are  small  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  in  form 
they  resemble  Uioie  of  the  cherry,  or  are  oblong-pointed, 
smaB  ai^  neen  abov^  like  nutmeg-tree  leavet^  but  on  the 
under  sur&ce  are  covered  with  orbicular  red^^-oolottred 
scales,  as  some  qtecies  of  Capparis;  the  petioles  are  tumid, 
and  fbmished  with  a  pit  towards  their  base ;  the  flowers  are 
arranged  in  clusters  on  the  trunk  and  older  brancdbes, 
where  of  course  is  also  borne  the  fruit,  as  in  the  Jack  and 
Cocoa  trees. 

Hie  Durion  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  natives  during  the 
time  (May  and  June)  when  it  is  in  season ;  but  there  is 
usually  also  a  second  crop  in  Novembor.  It  is  as  remark- 
able fbr  the  delicacy  combined  with  richness  of  its  flavour, 
as  for  the  intolerable  offensiveness  of  -its  odour,  which  is 
compared  by  Rumph  to  that  of  onions  in  a  state  of  pntre- 
&ction,  on  which  account  it  is  seldom  relished  b^  strangna, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  taxay  Suiopean  nodenla.  la 
aiia  It  is  equil  to  a  mekm,  or  a  man*s  head,  and  sometimes 
compared  to  a  rolled-up  hedge-hog  (hence  it  has  been  called 
sa&ifiw  arboreta)  in  consequence  of  its  hard  and  thick  rin^ 
which  is  yelbw-coloured  when  ripe,  bwng  covered  with 
firm  and  angular  projecUons.  Fron  this  appearanee  has 
likewise  been  derived  its  Mala^ran  name,  dwy  in  that  lan- 
guage signifying  a  thorn  or  pnokle.  (Rum]m.) 

The  seed,  with  its  edible  enveloping  pulp,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  the  latter  is  as  wute  as  milk,  and  as 
delicate  in  taste  as  the  finest  <H«am*  and  should  be  eaten 
firesb,  as  it  soon  becomes  discoloured,  and  undergoes  decom- 
position. Excessive  indulgence  in  this,  as  in  other  fruiti^  is 
apt  to  create  sickness,  ana  therefwe  to  its  abundance  has 
been  sometimes  ascribed  the  un healthiness  of  some  years; 
but  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  most  abundant  when  the  rains 
are  very  heavy  and  follow  great  heats^  the  aukneas  is  pr»- 
iiabfy  due  as  much  to  the  peeuliaritieB  of  the  aeaaoa  as  to 
the  too  free  use  of  this  fruit. 

The  seeds  of  the  Durkm  are  likeirise  eaten  whan  xoaatad, 
and  have  something  of  the  flavour  of  ehestnnla.  The  wood 
of  the  tree  is  valued  fbr  man^  economical  purposes,  espe- 
cially when  protected  from  mnsture.  The  rind  of  the  fivit 
»  likewise  turned  to  account  by  the  industrious  Chinese, 
as  its  ashes,  when  burnt,  from  probably  oontainii^  potash, 
are  used  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  some  dyes. 

Marsden,  in  his  account  of  Sumatra,  onotes  a  celebrated 
writer  as  saying  that '  Natuis  seems  to  turn  taken  a  pW 
tuiainaasMnbKiig  in  the  Malay  ialaada  h«  Bmt  flnmuito 


produotiims.*  Amatag  these  may  be  onumentted  the  Iffan- 

S6te«i,  the  Jack  and  Bread-fruit  trees,  the  Lanseh  and 
urion,  with  others  which  are  common  in  other  tropicnZ 
parts.  These  it  1ms  not  been  possible  to  cultivate  in  the 
hot-houses  of  England,  even  witn  all  the  skill  of  its  faorti- 
cultmists ;  a  circumstance  which  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
the  great  use  of  the  trees,  and  partly  to  flu  pecojiari^  in 
eUnata  ctf  *  India  aqaoia,*  as  this  part « the  wand  was  oailled 
by  (dd  wzitars.  But  aa  it  ia  onnr  nthin  a  tern  yeais  that 
moiatiira  baa  been  ooasbinad  vim  heat  in  the  praacat  sac- 
eessfld  eoltiTatioD  itf  Ondudaons  plants,  it  nii^t  ptt^ps 
be  possible  to  make  some  of  the  abaye  fruits  grow  in  a 
similar  artiftoial  climate ;  and  by  oeftiig,  to  make  tbem 
bear  when  only  a  fbw  fbet  high,  as  nas  been  done  with  the 
Mango  in  India. 

DURJLACH,  a  circle  of  the  province  <£  the  Middle 
Rhine,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Biaden. 
It  contains  one  town,  two  market-villages,  ei^t  villages, 
fbur  hamlets,  and  about  24,200  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
18,500  are  Protestants,  6200  Roman  Catholics,  and  500 
Jews,  &c. 

DURLACH.  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Pfinz,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Thurmberg,  a  richlyH«iItivated  hill,  about 
four  miles  south-ea^  of  Carisruhsi  the  road  to  which  ia 
formed  bya  strairittonUMttf  lombardypivlaca:  in  48*  59' 
N.  lat.,  and  8*  tv  B.  long.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  lone 
the  reaidanoe  of  tha  mazgmea  of  Baden-Dnriacb,  one 
whom,  Chaika  WilUam,  built  Cartanihe,  and  removed  the 
Beat  of  govammrat  to  that  apot.  The  palace,  called  the 
Carisbn^  and  its  grounds,  in  the  latt«  of  which  are  four 
stone  columns  once  set  up  on  the  road  through  the  land  of 
the  Deomiates,  in  ^e  reigns  of  Caracalla,  HeiMgabalus,  and 
Alexander  Severus,  as  mil  as  an  altar  to  Hercules,  and 
several  stone  tablets  with  Roman  inscriptions  upon  them, 
are  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place.  It  has  a  church, 
a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  town-hall,  eight  main  streets, 
about  510  houses,  and  a  population  of  abmit  4600.  Trade, 
agriculture,  and  horticulture,  the  manufhcture  of  wine,  and 
mechanical  punuits,  imm  the  diief  oocapationa  of  the 
people.  The  anvinnB  are  covrnd  with  omuntL  Then  is 
a  laiga  manufoctory  of  earthenwaie  in  the  town ;  and  it  has 
one  of  the  moat  aKtanaiire  maifceta  fax  groin  m  the  grand 
dnehy.  The  oaiabzated  German  madianie.  Ton  Reuhen- 
baeh,  was  bent  here. 

DURSLEY.  [6L0UCESTBIUII1M.1 

DUS8EK,  JOHANN  LUDWIO,  a  celebrated  oorapowr 
for  and  performer  on  the  piano-forte,  was  bom  in  Bohemia, 
in  1760.  His  education  in  the  nnivorityof  Prague  was 
most  liberal,  and  music  forming  a  part  of  it^  he  adopted 
that  art  as  a  profession.  Dussek  came  to  London  about 
the  year  1790,  immediately  distinguished  himself  and 
rai^A  have  realized  an  ample  frvtune  bad  his  industry  and 
discretion  borne  any  proptxtion  to  his  talents.  In  1800  be 
quitted  England,  and  two  years  after  became  wrt  of  the 
nouahid^  and  also  ^  intimate  and  oonfidenliu  flriwd,  of 
Frinoe  Iionis  Fwdinand  of  Prussia,  vrtko  died  b»  biwvaly  at 
Saalftdd  in  1806.  He  thm  rateied  into  the  airrioe  of 
Prince  Talleyrand,  in  wbleh  he  cimtinaed  tfll  his  death  in 
181S.  *  His  compositions,*  says  the  HarmoniooB.  *  which 
reach  Op.  77,am  unequal,  because  many  of  them  were  pro- 
duoed  by  contract;  therefore  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
taste  of  the  mob  of  players;  but  wa  know  soare^y  any 
compoaer  of  piano-fbrta  mnsie  vbe  haa  given  to  the  world 
so  maiqr  thinga  tint  am  both  good  and  pi^iular  at  the  sunc 
time.' 

Dt^SSSLDORF,  a  county  or  administrative  drde  in  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  province  of  Juliers-Cleves-BerE,  traversed 
from  south  to  north  hy  the  Rhine,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Holland,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Munster  and 
Amsberg,  on  the  south  by  C!ol<^e,  and  on  the  west  by 
Holland  and  the  circle  of  Achen  or  Aix-la-C3iapelIe.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  2106  square  mile^  contains  13  minor 
orcles  and  58  towns,  among  which  are  Diisseldorf^  Cleves 
(about  7100  inhabitants),  Wesel  (9950),  Ihiisbnxg  (5500), 
Emmerich  (5760),  Muhlbeim  (7000).  Gddnn  (3600), 
Kempen(3250),  KrefUd  (19,300),  Ratingen  (3950).  Barmen 
(25,100),  Elberfldd  (24,100),  Lennep  (4700X  Burwifaeid 
(9960),  Hohescheid  (5300J,  Dorp  (4900),  Boli^sen  (4550), 
NeusB  (8100),  and  Viersen  (3750).  The  present  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dusseldorf  is  about  '2^900-  in  1fil6  it 
was  587,278;  1821.613,811;  and  1831,  694,737.  Itisthe 
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mnd  oud-Uwd  PzDtmtants.  The  number  of  villaget  is  410, 
aiul  of  hamleto  805.  The  Rhine  enters  this  county  near 
RheinftU,  dindes  it  .into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  uid 
after  neainng  amnltitude  of  riveia  and  snail  straanu,  ijuita 
it  Mu  Sebankeueliui,  vhere  H  is  9300  fert  in  width. 
Boring  iti  ^fmmu»  through  Duseelduf  it  is  joined  on  the 
^flft  bank  hy  the  Brft  and  llSrs,  or  Heart,  and  on  the  right 
bank  by  the  Wipper,  Dnhne,  Duaa^  Sohwanbach,  An^r- 
hadi,  Ruhr,  Binsohe^  and  lippe.  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  is  level,  and  though  it  oontains  lai^  ttacU  of  sand, 
it  has  also  a  consideraUe  extent  of  good  arable  land  and 
pastures.  The  soil  of  the  other  parts  u  highly  produottre 
m  general,  but  there  are  many  tracts  in  the  mountainous 
distriets,  on  the  right  hank  <tf  the  Rhine,  which  are  sterile, 
particulariy  in  the  circle  of  Lennep ;  and  there  are  con- 
siderable woods  and  forests  in  and  near  those  districts, 
to  the  extent  of  about  303,000  acres.  The  quanti^  of 
uMa  land  is  oompiUed  at  880,000  acres,  and  of  meaoows 
snd  paatunsak  lAS»O0OaaM.  Thire  are  extensive  mannfisc- 
turet  of  wocdlen  vams  sod  wooUeni.  silks,  cotton  yams  and 
eutton^  timad,  leattier,  steeL  iron*  irwwan  and  cutlery* 
tobacco,  ao^t,  &e.  Iron,  ooals^  and  potters'  clay,  are  aoKHtt 
the  nstive  prodneti.  Giasing  and  the  rearing  of  hwses  and 
cattle  are  aetivdy  pursued;  the  stocks  in  1831  consisted 
34,973  horses,  154,313  homed  beasts,  and  77,033  sheep 
and  ^ts. 

DUSSBLDORF,  a  minor  circle  in  the  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding county  or  administrative  circle,  containing  about 
160  square  miles  and  64,600  inhabitants,  with  4  towns,  37 
Tillages,  and  41  hamlets:  it  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
Rhine,  along  which  runs  a  rai^  of  small  sand-hills ;  and  is 
partly  level  and  partly  hilly.  Its  products  are  corn,  pota- 
toes, peas  and  beans,  and  much  fruit;  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
ind  swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  It  is  divided  into 
lO'Biinrermeistereien,*  or  townsbn»,attheheadof  which  is 
that  of  Dusseldorf  (vilhige  of  the  Dussel),  the  capital  of  the 
whole  county,  formerly  that  of  the  ducby  of  B«^. 

DUSSBLDORF.  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
a  fertile  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
point  where  the  Dussel  joins  that  river,  in  50*  1 3'  N.  lat  and 
6*  47'  E.  long.,  at  an  etevation  of  about  100  fbet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  was  rused  from  the  rank  of  a  vQlage 
r  villa*)  to  that  of  a  municipal  town  bv  Adolphns  Y.,  duke  of 
Berg,  in  1288 :  it  was  first  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions 
with  the  duchy  of  Bei^  in  1815.  The  flying  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  dates  from  the  year  1680.  DOsseldoif  having 
been  carefully  fortified,  acquired  the  charaoter  of  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  but  it  was  never  tenable 
against  a  serious  assault,  and  the  defences  were  razed  by 
virtue  of  the  tteatg  of  Luneville  in  1802.  It  is  one  of  the 
best-built  towns  on  the  Rhine,  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
rarden-grouuds,  and  consists  of  three  quarters ;  namely,  the 
Old  Town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dussel,  which  wss  the 
whole  extent  of  the  town  until  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century ;  the  New  Town  on  the  Rhuie ;  and  Charles's 
Town  (Garlstadt),  the  handsomest  part  of  DOsseldorft  south 
of  the  Old  Town  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dussel,  which 
takes  its  name  from  Charles  Theodore,  the  elector-pala- 
Hne,  who  founded  it  in  1 786.  There  are  43  streets,  several 
ot  which  are  constructed  on  a  regular  plan,  particularly 
Frederic  William's  street  whidii  is  planted  with  lows  of 
trees,  and  five  squares  or  open  spaces,  on  one  of  which,  the 
old  maiket-place,  stands  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of 
John  William,  elector-palatine,  of  colossal  dimensions  but 
heavy  execution,  the  work  of  Crepello.  Among  the  build- 
ings of  note  are  the  old  palace,  or  rather  one  of  its  wings, 
(the  only  portion  that  escaped  entire  destruction  during  the 
bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  French  in  1794),  which 
has  latterly  been  restored  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  the  Royal  Hint,  and  in  the  court-yard  of  which  is 
another  statue  of  John  William  by  Crepello,  in  marble ;  ad- 
jacent thereto  is  the  Fietuie  Gallery,  founded  1^  that  elector 
m  1710 ;  bat  the  358  painUngs  it  then  contamed  were  re- 
moved to  Municb  in  1808,  and  it  now  consists  of  65  paint- 
ings 243  sketches  14,341  or^pnal  drawings,  23.445  en- 
paviii^  and  155  copjwr-plates.  The  oth^  buildings  of 
nmseqorace  are  the  piesent  palace*  where  the  govsmor  or 
president  of  the  county  reddes;  the  government-house, 
once  a  college  of  Jesuits;  the  observatory,  town-hall 
(erected  in  1567).  courts  of  law,  new  barracks,  theatre, 
puUic  adiool  or  gjrmnauum,  with  about  320  pupils,  a  mint, 
snd  puUie  Ubian  of  about  30,000  volumes.  D&sseldorf 
b«  wTMi  dnuriae^  imdtidiBg  two  Protestant  the  most 


remarkable  are  Su  Lambert's,  the  high  church,  and  tbe 
oldest  in  tbe  town,  whioh  contains  tlie  sepultures  ol 
several  dukes  of  Berg,  &&,  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuitic 
a  handsome  straeture  with  two  steeple^  but  ovmloadea 
with  omaments,  beneath  the  main  altar  of  which  other 
sovere^ns  of  Dusseldorf  lie  entombed.  Besides  these,  then 
are  a  synagogue,  three  nunneries,  an  orphan  and  a  lunatie 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  an  infirmary,  a  polytechnic  sehooL 
and  a  Protestant  seminary  for  teachers,  (en  elementary 
schools,  and  ten  schools  for  poor  children,  supported  by  the 
directors  of  the  poor,  a  house  of  cwrection,  an  obstemcal 
institution,  &c.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1430;  in 
1791  it  was  852;  and  in  1825,  1103.  The  population 
amounted  to  8208  in  1775;  9541  in  1791 ;  12,102  m  1801 ; 
14,100in  1816;  18,734  inI837;  and  20.578  in  1831.  The 
present  population  is  about  31,000;  and  that  of  the  whde 
township  in  1834  was  31,109,  of  whom  25,833  were  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1 833,  the  number  of  births  was  1187,  and  ot 
deaths  87Sw  Ihe  maniages  were  in  that  year  260. 

DusscUoif  is  the  seat  or  tbe  provincial  gorammant,  offices 
of  rerenu*  and  taxes*  and  tribunals  of  jnstioe,  and  possesses 
an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  and  deugn  with  about  150 
pupils,  an  architectural  institute,  an  observatiH7,  and  several 
private  collections  in  the  fine  art^  &c. ;  societies  fir  the 

Sromotion  ttf  the  usefUl  arts,  the  improvement  of  prisms, 
(c,  and  a  bible  society,  besides  a  varietv  of  i^ilanthropie 
assooiatiDns.  It  has  manu&ctories  ef  woollens,  cottons,  lea- 
ther, hats,  tobacco,  jewellery,  mirrors,  stockii^  &c.,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  wooH  wines  and 
spirits,  colonial  jvoduee,  eoaU,  timber,  slates,  and  other 
ctnnmodities.  It  is  a  free  pott,  and  has  a  harbour  for  fifty 
vessels.  Ad^joiniug  the  town  are  the  loyal  gardens,  and  a 
botanic  garden. 

DUTB'NS,  LOUIS,  was  born  at  Tours,  of  a  Protestant 
fomily,  in  1730.  After  receiving  hiseduoalion  in  France, 
he  came  to  England,  and  travelled  with  several  noUemen 
in  succession  over  the  Cmtinent,  and  also  acted  for  a  time 
as  secretary  te  the  Bnglish  miniiter  at  the  ooatt  ti  Twin. 
On  his  ntom  to  Bi^iaikd  ha  was  ]^resented  to  the  Uving  of 
Elsdon  in  Northumberland.  He  was  made  member  of  the 
Royal  Sooie^  of  LmdOD^  and  of  the  Aeadfimie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles  Lettres  of  Paris.  Bdng  well  versed  m 
antient  and  modem  phikilegy,  and  in  archwoloey  and  nu- 
mismatios,  be  wrote  many  ^orks,  the  principal  of  which 
are: — '  I.  RetAerches  sur  rarigine  des  Dioonvertes  attri- 
butes Bux  Moderaes,  oil  Ton  dimontie  que  nos  phu 
etl^bres  Philosopbes  ont  puisA  la  plupart  de  leurs  Connois- 
sauces  dans  les  Ouvrages  des  Aociens,  et  que  plusieurs 
v&itts  iraportantes  sur  la  Reli^n  ont  eti  connues  des 
Sages  du  Paganisme,'  8vo.,  Pans,  1766.  This  work  vent 
through  several  e^tions,  revised  by  the  author,  to  the  last 
of  which,  1813,  he  added  his  'Reehevdies  sur  le  tems  le 
plus  reenU  de  I'usage  des  Vofttes,'  wlueh  he  had  ptenowly 
publuhed  separately.  In  his  seal  to  vindicate  the  otten- 
ovedooked  claims  of  the  antients  to  several  diseoveries 
which  ImTe  been  reproduced  in  modem  times,  Dnteiks 
oventeps  at  times  the  boundaries  of  sound  criticisin,  and 
seems  to  wish  to  attribute  almost  every  invention  to  the 
nations  of  antiqui^.  2.  'Explication  deqnelquesMtdailles 
Gr^ues  et  Ph6niciennes,  avee  nne  Paleographie  Numis- 
matique,*  4to.,  1776,  to  which  are  added  several  previously- 
written  dissertations  on  numismatics.  3.  *Xtin6raire  des 
Routes  les  plus  fr£quent£es  de  I'Europe,'  a  work  often  re- 

Srinted.  4.  <  Guide  Moral,  Physique,  et  Politique  des 
Itrangere  qui  voyagent  en  Angleterre.*  5.  *  Appel  au  Bon 
Sens,'  a  defence  of  Christiani^  against  Voltaire  and  the 
Bnoydopfidistes.  6.  *Des  Pietres  prMeuseset  des  Pwrres 
fines,  arco  lea  HaraM  de  ks  eonnottre  et  de  les  {vainer,' 
Paris,  1776.  7.  *  Histoire  de  oe  qui  s'est  passi  pour  I'ita- 
blissement  d'une  R6genc©  en  Angleterre,'  Svo^  1789.  8, 
Nouveaux  IntMts  de  TEurope  depuis  la  R6volation  Fian- 

Sise,'  1798.  9.  '  Considerations  ThfoIogic[ues  sur  les 
oyens  de  r£unir  toutes  les  Eglises  ChKtiennes.*  8vo., 
1798,  a  well  meaning  speculation  towards  a  hopeless  objeet. 
10.  'M^moues  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose,*  3  vtAa.,  8to^ 
Paris,  1806,  which  conutin  anecdotes  of  Dutens's  lifo  and 
travels.   Dutens  died  in  England  in  1812. 

DUU'MVIRI,  the  name  given  to  any  magistrates  in  the 
republic  of  Rome  who  were  elected  in  pairs  for  the  di»* 
charge  of  any  class  of  duties.  The  first  duumvirate  on 
record  was  composed  of  the  two  judges  of  blood  (dmanviri 
perduelliomOi  appointed  by  Tullus 
Horatiiu,  a  r^ht  of  appesF!^'" 
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to  the  accuaed  (Llt.  i  2fi).  This  office  was  exercised 
Tnrquinius  Saperbiu  alone,  for  ^mnnieal  purposes  (liv.  i. 
49),  and  aftanmrds  by  the  ooiuaU  (Liv.  U.  S).  who  were 
indeed  a  dmuBTinite.  tba  QutBtitont  jtarrieidii  mre 
afterward  substitnted  for  the  oonsnls,  and  these  were  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  <tf  the  Twelra  Tables  (Pompon.  I.  ii. 
f.  33  D) ;  but  it  seems  that  the  duumviri  were  again  en- 
trusted witii  the  administration  of  criminal  law  at  the  trial 
oS  Manlius  Capitolinus  (Gellius,  xriL  21);  and  they  are 
mentioned  as  sttU  existing  even  by  Cicero  (Pro  C.  Rabirio, 
c.  iv.  ]  2).  The  duttmmri  tacrorum,  who  took  care  of  and 
interpreted  the  Sibylline  Books,  were  also  a  very  antient 
magistracy  (Liv.  Iv.  21).  Niebuhr  thinks  (Hiit.  qf  Rome, 
i.,  p.  298.  Engl.  Tr.^  that  the  number  was  dictated  by  a 
wish  to  deal  evenly  with  the  first  two  tribes,  the  Ramnes 
and  the  Tities.  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  munioipia 
w«e  also  called  duumviri  (Idpt.  Elect.,  t  33),  or  sometimes 
oonsuls.  (Cicero,  tn  Pitonem,  c  xL)  Tlieir  licton  generally 
carried  litUe  staves  (baettta)  heSan  them ;  but  they  occa- 
sionally  arrogated  to  thems^ves  the  fiuees.  (Cicero,  Agrar. 
ii  34.)  The  (/uu)nrir»nawi£«r  were  two  officers,  first  elected 
in  the  year  436  a.u.c.  (Llv.  Epit.  lib.  xii. ;  Niebuhr's,  Ro- 
mudu  Getchichia,  th.  iii.  p.  2B2).  Their  du^  was  to  col- 
lect, equip,  man,  and  command  the  fleets  of  the  republic 
(Liv.  ix.  30 ;  xL  18  and  26).  There  were  also  other  duum- 
viri created  for  special  occasions. 

DWARF  is  a  technical  term  employed  by  gardeners 
to  distinguish  ftuit-trees  whose  branches  proceed  from  close 
to  the  ground  from  riders  or  standards  whose  original 
stocks  are  several  ftet  in  height 

DWARFING  TREES.  Mature,  in  many  nispeots,  can 
be  made  to  deviate  from  h«a:  ordinary  oonne  of  procedun, 
in  order  to  be  subiervient  to  the  purposes  of  men.  In 
nodihig  ii  this  &ct  more  i^parent  than  in  the  various 
modes  of  dwarfing  trees. 

The  trees  of  our  orcharde  and  Ibrests,  for  example,  which 
grow  naturally  to  a  considerable  sixe,  can  be  made  to  awume 
all  the  appearances  of  maturity  and  age  while  only  a  few 
feet  high ;  a  forest  in  miniature  can  thus  be'  created,  which 
has  a  very  Krotesque  and  curious  appearance.  There  are 
various  methods  of  producing  this  effect ;  such  as  selecting 
peculiar  kinds  of  stooks  and  grafting  upon  them.  For 
example,  if  the  pear-tree  be  gnfted  up<m  the  quince  stock, 
or  the  peach  upon  the  plum,  their  growth  is  very  much  re- 
'  tarded.  and  then-  ultimate  sixe  is  comparatively  small :  the 
same  effect  is  produced  upon  all  other  trees  where  there  is 
a  diflbtenoe  between  the  tissue  of  the  stock  and  that  of 
the  scion  wlw^  has  beat  grafted  upon  it;  or  if  dwarf 
varieties  be  grafted  upon  stocks  of  a  similar  constitution, 
though  taller  in  growtn,  the  former  will  still  retain  their 
original  character.  A^^xn,  if  the  branches  be  b«it,and  the 
flbw  of  the  sap  in  any  way  impeded,  or  if  a  quantity  of  the 
fibrous  roots  be  cut  away,  and  nourishment  more  sparingly 
supplied  to  the  branches,  we  arrive  at  the  same  results. 

^metimes  trees  are  dwarfed  by  very  severe  pruning, 
particulariy  if  this  operation  be  performed  in  summer,  and, 
^though  uiey  evidently  try  for  a  length  of  time  to  overcome 
tlUB  obstruction  to  Uieir  natural  sise,  yet  they  eventudly 
assume  a  dirarfod  and  stunted  habit,  which,  with  a  litUe 
eve,  may  be  retained  for  man^  yean.  The  Caiinese  in  par- 
ticular have  carried  this  ptaetiee  to  a  great  ei^nt,  and  tbey 
ornament  their  frncifiil  gardens  with  miniature  forests  of 
elms,  junipers,  and  othor  timber  trees. 

The  methods  of  dwarfing  employed  by  the  Chinese  are 
the  following : — young  trees  of  various  sorts  are  planted  in 
flat  porcelain  vessels,  and  receive  only  so  much  water  as 
is  simcient  to  keep  them  alive ;  in  a  very  short  time  the 
pots  are  completely  filled  with  roots,  which,  being  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nu- 
triment, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  growth  of  the 
stem  and  branches  is  thus  impeded.  The  Chinese  also 
pinch  off  the  ends  from  the  young  shoots,  mutilate  the 
roots,  lacerate  the  bark,  tie  down  the  brandies,  and  break 
many  of  them  lulf  through ;  in  short,  by  every  means  in 
their  power  Xbef  oontziva  to  check  growth,  so  t£at»  stunted 
and  ^fimned  by  these  means  the  trees  soon  assume  all 
the  marks  of  age  when  only  two  or  three  foet  high. 

There  is  anoUier  mettiod  of  |»odueing  dwarf  trees,  which 
may  be  termed  accidental :  namely,  selecting  dwarf  indi- 
viduals and  obtaining  seed  from  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  yoimg  seed  is  fertilixed  by  the  influence  of 
the  pollen  belonging  to  its  own  flower,  or  to  the  same  plant 
«|iOQ  which  it  grows,  the  flUuie  piegeny  lo  ^odooed  par- 


takes graeraQy  m  a  la^  degree  of  the  nature  of  theaamt 
from  which  it  origmates.  Nov,  if  seed  be  caxeAii^  ob- 
tained fkom  a  variety  rather  more  dwarf  than  nsual.  some 
of  the  planta  produced  by  tiiat  seed  will  be  eomethiag 
dwarfer  Aan  their  parents.  Ihe  dwarfbst  individuals  again 
selected  for  seed  will  ori^jnate  a  race  yet  dwarfer  than 
themselves;  and  thus,  with  patience  and  by  successive 
generations,  a  variety  only  a  few  inches  high  may  be  ob- 
tained ftom  a  i^ies  two  or  three  foet  high,  or  even  higfaw. 
This  is  the  origin  of  dwarf  roses,  swe^  wiUiams,  di&ias. 
and  other  common  cultivated  flowm. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last-mentioned  method,  all 
the  others,  however  diffeaent  they  may  seem,  proceed  from 
the  same  principle ;  for  whether  we  graft  upon  sto*^  whose 
tissue  differs  in  oiganization  from  the  scion,  or  whether  we 
bend  the  branches,  or  cut  or  ootuftne  the  roots,  we  prevent 
the  full  flow  of  the  sap  in  all  such  cues,  and  tiius  advance 
the  age  of  puher^andbrin^  onafrmt-bettingstiBt&.  When 
planta  have  airived  at  tins  stage  of  exiatwice^  all  their 
energies  are  directed  to  formatiott  of  finiit;  henoe 
forcing  a  tree  into  an  early  state  of  fhiit-bearing  is  almost 
synonymous  with  dwarfing  it 

DWIGHT.  TDf OTHY.  an  eminent  American  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  at  Northampton,  in  Masaachusetta, 
Hay  14,  1752.  From  inf^cy  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
general  and  scholastic  learning;  insomuch  that,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  venr  soon  after  taking  the  d^ree  of  R  A.  at 
Yale  Collie,  Newbaven.  he  was  appointed  master  of  a 
grammar-school  in  that  town,  and,  b»ore  he  was  twenty, 
one  of  the  tutors  of  Yale  (Allege.    He  was  licensed  to 

£ reach  in  1777,  in  which  year,  ue  sessions  of  the  collc«a 
aving  been  stopped  by  uie  war  of  the  Revolution,  ha 
(rfbred  1^  services  as  a  dumlain  in  the  American  army. 
The  death  of  his  fiither  in  the  following  year  rendered  it 
desirable  that  he  should  return  to  Noruampton,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  principally  occupied  in  disehai^ng  the 
duties  of  tuition,  first  as  master  of  a  private  seminary,  next 
as  president  of  Yale  College,  to  wluch  office  he  was  ap- 

Sintedinl79S.  He  also  held  the  professorship  of  theology. 
8  died  January  II.  1817. 

His  early  life  vras  extremely  laborious :  it  is  stated  that 
while  he  kept  school  at  Newbaven  his  time  was  r^ularly 
divided : — six  hours  of  each  day  in  school,  eight  hours  in 
close  and  severe  study,  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in 
exercise  and  sleep.  (life,  p.  20.)  Over-exertion  nearly 
brought  on  blindness :  from  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was 
contmually  subject  to  acute  pain  behind  the  eyes,  and  was 
unable,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  to  read  longer  than 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  dav.  ^lis  makes  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  wnich  was  acquired  almost  entirely 
through  the  ear,  the  more  remarkable ;  and  the  mastery 
which  he  acquired  over  his  mental  powers  by  discipline  was 
so  complete,  that  he  could  dictate  two  or  three  letters  to 
different  amanuenses  at  once,  and  he  seldom  forgot  or  found 
difficulty  in  producing  any  fact  which  was  once  stored  m 
his  memory.  In  1 774  he  resorted  to  a  severe  system  of  ab- 
stinence in  food  and  exercise,  which  had  neariy  proved 
fotal.  He  recovered  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  wiefly  by 
returning  to  a  daily  course  of  strong  exercise^  and  the 
benefit  thus  derived  led  him  in  after-life  to  devote  his 
recreations  regularly  to  a  series  of  excursians,  of  whioh  wa 
have  the  fruits  in  his  *  levels  in  New  England  and  New 
York,*  4  vols.,  8vo.,  1823,  Huso  contain*a  great  quanti^ 
of  information,  statistical,  ttmt^raphical,  and  historical 
which,  considering  Dr.  Dwi^rs  mental  habits  and  oppor- 
tunities, there  is  every  reason  to  presume  aocnrate:  the 
statistics  of  course  have  long  ceased  to  represent  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.  The  historical  parte,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  Indian  history,  manners,  and  warfare, 
are  of  much  interest  Dr.  Dwwhtrs  chief  work  however  is 
'  Theology  explained  and  defended  in  a  Series  of  Sermoos,* 
5  vols.,  8vo.  It  is  a  course  of  173  lectures,  delivered  by 
bim  as  professor  of  divinity  on  the  Sundays  in  term-time, 
so  as  to  occupy  about  four  years.  His  meUiod  of  preaching 
was  from  vwy  concise  notes  or  heads,  hit  eyes  not  per 
mitting  him  to  andenm  the  labour  of  writing;  to  that  this 
voluminous  body  of  mvinity  was  not  committed  to  paper 
till  1805,  in  whicn  vear  he  was  provided  with  an  amanuenaie 
at  the  expense  of  the  ctdlege. 

Two  more  volumes  of  his  semunu,  fli^nine  in  numbar. 
were  published  in  1 827.  and  the  editor  intimates  that  he 
has  more  behind.  These  contain  several  addiepsd  by  him 
annnaUy.  aeoocding  to^'f^g^  t^!l^«>VOOgWt>  *> 
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nndfdBtw  ibr  the  degree  of  B.  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  Dr.  Dwigbt  is  said  to  have  been  eminently  a 
usefnl  and  elbotire  u  well  as  a  learned  preacher,  and  his 
life  bore  witness  to  the  efficacy  oS  his  own  belief.  (Life, 
prgJSxtd  to  ku  •  Theology  Explainad:) 

DWINA.  the  lai^t  river  that  falls  into  the  White  Sea, 
and  the  seventh  with  regard  to  length  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions, originates  in  the  confluence  of  two  smaller  rivers, 
tiie  Sukhoria  and  Yng,  near  Vdiki-Usstiug,  in  60"  46'  N. 
let,  aad  46°  30'  B.  long.  The  Sukhoria,  a  considerable 
streanu  irtiioh  flom  out  ofLalw  Goubinskii  w  Kuban,  and 
runsin  »  wjr  tortoons  dinetion  through  ^KniA-westem 
parts  of  Xba  coveniment  of  Volt^da,  describes  a  course, 
along  the  whue  of  irtiich  it  is  navigable,  of  about  283  miles 
between  that  lake  and  the  junction  with  the  Tug.  The 
Yug,  flowing  down  from  a  morass  on  the  northern  range  of 
the  Volga  mountains,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  same 
government,  and  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  washing  the 
walls  of  Niki^k  in  its  progresB  northwards  to  its  confluenoe 
with  the  Sukhoria,  has  a  length  of  about  248  miles.  These 
two  rivers  unite  below  VeUki-Usstiug  and  the  river  is 
thenceforward  denominated  the  Dwina.   The  Dvijia  pur- 
sues in  general  a  north-westerly  direction  through  the  west- 
ern diatnets  ti  the  govanimant  of  Voh^da,  becomes  navi- 
gable beAm  it  quits  them,  travenes  the  south-western  part 
of  the  gDnmment  of  Archangel,  and  diseha^es  ita  waters 
through  five  arms  below  the  town  of  Arehangel  into  Uie 
bay  of  Dwinskaya,  in  the  White  Sea.    Its  length  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  about  31 2  miles, 
but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  estimated  at  about  736 
miles.   It  is  navigable  from  the  doae  of  April  to  the  first 
week  in  November  for  a  distance  of  about  240  miles.  It 
geoer^y  flows  between  high  banks,  and  is  on  an  average 
from  500  to  600  feet  in  width ;  at  Archang^  this  widUi  u 
increased  to  four  miles.    Soon  after  it  has  received  the 
Pin^a  on  its  r^ht  bank,  it  forms  a  number  of  islands,  which 
extend  to  its  mouth.   Its  chief  toibutaries  are,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Youitsheyda  or  Vitsbayda,  the  source  of  which  is 
Ml  the  daelivi^  of  uw  Tertdwturi  rum  (tf  the  Ural  aoun- 
tains,  not  lb  fonn  the  souroaa  Of  thePMihora:  this  river 
has  nnmennia  bends*  and  fiilla  into  the  Dwina  oearKtt^ 
shensko^  in  the  centre  of  the  government  of  Volt^da,  from 
which  point  the  Dwina  becomes  navi^ble ;  end  the  Pinega. 
in  the  Bouth-western  part  of  the  government  of  Archangel, 
which  becomes  navigable  for  a  custance  of  about  70  miles 
from  Pineg  downwuds,  and  after  a  course  of  about  190 
miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Dwina  a  little  above 
the  town  of  Kholmogory.   On  its  left  bank  tbe  Dwina  re- 
ceives the  Taga,  which  is  navmible  for  about  75  miles,  and 
joins  the  Dwina  above  Potnskoi,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  and  the  Yamza,  a  river  navigable  for  about  90 
miles,  which  has  its  confluence  with  the  Dwina  about  36 
miles  above  Vilsk  in  the  same  government.  The  tides  of 
the  Owina  an  pensBptible  nearly  30  miles  above  Archangel 
The  basin  of  the  river  occupies  an  area  of  about  123,900 
square  milBa;  the  bed  is  generally  of  elay,  covered  with  a 
thin  Ivm  of  sand.   It  abounds  in  fish. 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  staining  tactile  substances  with 
permanent  colours.  To  cover  their  surfaces  with  colouring 
matters  removable  by  abrasion  would  be  to  apply  a  pig- 
ment rather  than  to  communicate  a  dye.  Dye-stu£b  can 
penetrate  the  minute  pores  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibres 
only  when  presented  to  them  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
they  can  constitute  &st  colours  onlv  bypassing  afterwards 
into  Uie  state  of  insoluble  eompounu.  I^eing  thus  appears 
to  be  altogether  a  chemical  process,  and  to  require  for  its 
due  expluiation  and  jvaetice  an  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 

Erlies  of  tbe  elementary  bodies,  and  the  laws  which  regu- 
e  their  eombuutiras.  It  is  true  that  many  operationB  of 
this,  as  of  other  ehemical  arts,  have  been  piaetiBed  from  tbe 
most  antient  times,  long  before  any  just  views  were  enter- 
tained <^the  nature  of  tne  changes  that  took  place.  Man- 
kind, equally  in  the  rudest  and  most  refined  state,  have 
always  sou^t  to  gratify  the  love  t/£  distinction  bv  staining 
ibeir  dres^  sometimes  even  their  akin,  with  gauay  colours. 
Hoses  speaks  of  raiment  dyed  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
sudofsneep-skins  dyed  red;  circumstances  which  indicate 
no  small  OBgree  of  tinctorial  skill.  He  enjoins  purple 
stuib  for  the  works  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  vestments  of 
tbe  hirii  priest. 

In  the  article  Calico  Pbintino,  we  have  shown  from 
Pliny  that  the  antient  Egyptians  cultivated  that  Mt  wttk 
■ome  d^ree  of  scientifto  nrecuion.  since  they  knev  the  vw 
C  No.  iSi. 


of  mordants,  or  of  those  substances  which,  though  thqr 
may  impart  no  colour  themselves,  yet  enable  white  robes 
{Candida  vela)  to  absorb  colouring  drugs  (eohrem  torbem- 
tibtu  mediccanentit).  Tyta,  however,  was  the  nation  of 
antiquiW  which  made  dyeing  its  chief  occupation  and  tbe 
staple  of  its  commerce.  There  is  little  doubt  that  purple,  Uie 
sacred  symbol  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a  colour 
discovered  in  that  ci^,  and  that  it  contributed  to  its 
opulence  and  grandeur.  Homer  marks  the  value  as  well 
as  antiquity  of  this  dye,  by  dracribing  his  horoes  as  am^ed 
in  purple  robes.  Purple  habits  are  mentioiied  among  the 
presents  mads  to  CKdmn  by  the  Inaelites  ftvm  die  spoils 
of  tbe  kings  of  Midian. 

The  imoe  employed  for  communicating  this  dye  was 
obtained  tcom  two  different  kinds  of  sheO-flsh,  described 
by  Pliny  under  tbe  names  of  purpura  and  buocinum; 
and  was  extracted  from  a  small  vessel,  or  sac,  in  their 
throats  to  the  amount  of  only  one  drop  from  eaeh  ani- 
mal. A  darker  and  inferior  colour  was  also  procured  by 
crushing  the  whole  substance  of  the  buccinnm.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  juice  collected  from  a  vast  number  of  shells 
being  treated  with  sea-salt,  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  three 
days ;  after  which  it  was  diluted  with  five  times  its  hulk  of 
water,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  fijr  six  days  man,  oeoasion- 
ally  skimmed  to  separate  the  animal  membranes,  and  when 
thus  clarified  was  appUed  directly  as  a  dye  to  white  wool, 
previously  prepared  for  this  purp<Me  by  tlw  action  of  limft* 
water,  or  or  a  species  of  lichen  called  flicus.  Two  opera- 
tions were  requisite  to  communicate  the  finest  Tyrian  purple ' 
the  first  consisted  in  plunging  tbe  wool  into  the  juiea  of 
the  purpura;  the  second,  into  that  of  the  bucmnum.  Titbf 
drachins  of  wool  required  one  hundred  of  the  former  lienor, 
and  two  hundred  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  prelimmary 
tint  was  given  with  coccus,  the  kermes  of  the  mesent  day,^ 
and  the  doth  received  merely  a  finish  from  the  precious 
animal  juice.  The  colours,  though  probably  not  nearly  so 
brilliant  as  those  producible  by  our  cochineal,  seem  to  have 
been  very  durable,  for  Plutarch  says,  in  his  Life  qf  Ate»- 
ander^  (chu.  36),  that  the  Greeks  found  in  the  treuon  of 
the  king  of  Persia  a  laige  quantity  of  piuple  eloth,  midi 
was  as  he»utifbl  as  at  first,  though  it  was  190  years  old.* 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  the  purple  jnleek  and  the 
tedious  complication  of  the  dyeing  process,  nwde  tbe  pur|de 
wool  of  Tyre  so  expensive  at  Rome  that  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  pound  of  it  cost  nearly  30/.  of  our  money.T  Not- 
withstanding this  enormous  pnce,  such  was  the  wealth 
accumulated  in  that  capital,  that  many  of  its  leading 
citizens  decorated  themselves  in  purple  attire,  till  the 
emperors  arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  wearing 
purole,  and  prohibited  its  use  to  every  othor  pcnon.  Ihis 
prohibition  operated  so  much  to  discounwe  this  ooriotts  art 
as  eventually  to  occasion  its  extinction,  first  in  the  western 
and  then  in  tbe  eastern  empire,  whero^  howevor,  it  existed 
in  certain  imperial  manuftustooies  tiU  tbe  demth  coo* 
tury. 

Dydng  was  little  cultivated  in  anti^t  Gxeeoe ;  the  peoide 
of  Adiena  wore  generally  woollen  dresses  of  the  nabual 
colour.  But  the  Romans  must  have  bestowed  some  pains 
upon  this  art-  In  the  games  of  the  circus  parties  were  di»* 
tinguished  by  colours.  Four  of  these  are  described  by 
Pliny,  the  green,  the  orange,  tbe  grey,  and  the  white. 
The  following  ingredients  w«e  used  by  their  dyers.  A 
crude  native  alum  mixed  with  copperas,  copperas  itself 
blue  vitriol,  alkanet,  lichen  rooellus,  or  ardul»  broom,  mad- 
der, woad,  nu^galls,  the  seeds  of  pomegxanat^  and  of  an 
Egyptian  acacia. 

Gage,  Cole,  Flumier,  Reaumur,  and  Dubamel  have 
severally  made  researches  concerning  the  colouring  juices 
of  shell-fish  caught  on  \-ariouB  shnes  of  tbe  ocean,  and 
have  succeeded  in  ftrming  a  purple  dye,  but  theyfoond  it 
much  inferior  to  that  flimishect  1^  other  means.  The  juice 
of  the  bweinum  is  at  first  white ;  it  becomes  by  exposure 
to  air  of  a  yellowish  green  lK«d«ing  on  blue ;  it  afterwards 
reddens,  and  finally  changes  to  a  deep  piunple  of  considw- 
able  vivacity.  lliMe  ^roumstanees  coincide  with  the  mi* 
nute  description  of  the  manner  of  catching  the  pnride-dye 

■  'Among  otlwr  thlDgi.thmwHi>iiivto«rH*raiioMmtolh«uo«it«l 
fln  thcnisa?d  tklenu.'  (Flat«nli-i  Um^  tnad^b* LmMM,  Wiw 
liu*BedUlaa, 'MA.*.,p.  HO.)  How—  attobrmlei  th»  Ltoopba  dy  m  tbt 
Ulawlng  Umo^ 

Nm  Lueaicai  mlU 

TmhimtboiiertwpBtpwMcIiort*         „  ^, 

(CMta.,  lib.  Si,  Ode  18.) 
t  Pllir  Ml  Ibat  ■  peond  of  Ibe  iloiibl»dlppad  Tyrian  putpk  m  mU  t.* 
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shdl-fl&h  vliich  we  possess  in  the  work  of  an  eye-witness, 
Eudooia  Macrembolitissa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  VIII^  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  cent^. 

The  moderaa  have  obtained  from  the  New  World  several 
dye-drugs  unknown  to  the  antients;  such  as  cochineal, 

SUMTcitron,  Bnudl  wood,  logwood,  annatto ;  and  thejr  have 
iBcorered  the  art  of  usiitg  indigo  as  a  dye,  whidi  the 
R<mans  knew  only  as  a  pigment.  But  the  vast  superiority 
of  our  dyes  over  those  of  former  times  must  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  employment  of  pure  alum  and  solution 
of  tin  as  mordants,  either  aloDe  or  mixed  with  other  bases ; 
substances  which  give  to  our  common  dye-stu&  remarkable 
depth,  durability,  and  lustre.  Another  improvement  in 
dyeing  of  more  recent  date  is  the  application  to  textile  sub- 
stances of  metallic  compounds,  such  as  Prussian  blue, 
chrome  yellow,  manganese  brown,  &c. 

Indigo,  the  innosious  and  beautiful  product  of  an  interest- 
ing tribe  of  tropical,  plants,  which  is  adapted  to  fomi  the 
most  metal  and  substantial  of  all  dves.  was  aotually  de- 
nooneed  as  a  dangerous  drug,  and  fivDiddui  to  be  used,  by 
our  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Alt  act 
was  passed  autimrixing  searchers  to  burn  both  it  and  log- 
wood in  ereiT  dye-hovue  where  they  oould  be  Ibund.  This 
act  remained  in  tail  fbrce  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  that 
ia,  for  a  great  part  of  a  century.  A  foreigner  might  have 
supposed  that  the  l^islatora  of  England  entertained  such 
en  affection  for  their  native  wotid,  with  which  their  naked 
sires  used  to  dye  their  skins  in  the  old  times,  that  they 
would  allow  no  outlandish  drug  to  come  in  competition 
with  It  A  most  instructive  book  might  be  written  illus- 
trative  of  the  evils  inflicted  upon  art%  manu&otures,  and 
commeroik  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  ignoranoe  of  the  legis- 
lature 

Mr.  Delaval  made  many  ingenious  experiments  to  prove 
that  the  partioles  ot  dye-stuflb  possess  no  power  of  refleoting 
lu^t,  and  that  thefemre  when  viewed  upon  a  dark  ground 
t&y  all  appear  Uack*  whatever  colour  they  may  exhibit 
when  seen  by  light  transmitted  through  them.  He  hence 
inferred  (tmt  the  difference  of  colour  wown  by  dyed  cloths 
is  olridg  to  the  white  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  textile 
fibres  being  decomposed  in  itspassage  through  the  super- 
induced colouring  particles.  We  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  this  conclusion  is  in  some  respects  incorrect,  and 
that  the  almninous,  iron,  and  tin  bases  form  combinations 
with  dye-Btu&  which  are  capable  of  reflecting  light,  in- 
d^Kindient  of  the  reflection  firom  the  fibre  itself.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  however  that  this  latter  reflected  light  adds 
neatly  to  the  brightness  of  the  tints,  and  that  the  whiter 
the  textUe  anlwtance  is  thf  better  dye  it  will,  generally 
sneaking  receive.  It  is  finr  .this  reason  that  scouring  or 
meaidiiug  of  the  stufb  is  usually  iiresciibed  as  a  process 
preUminary  to  dy«ng. 

Bergman  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  tefbrred  to 
chemical  affinities  the  phenomena  of  dyeing.  Having 
plui^d  wool  and  silk  into  two  separate  vessels,  containing 
solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  great 
deal  of  water,  he  observed  thAt  the  wool  abstracted  much 
of  the  colouring  matter,  and  took  a  deep  blue  tint,  but  that 
the  silk  was  hardly  changed.  He  ascribed  this  difference 
to  the  greater  affini^  subsisting  between  the  particles  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  ana  wool,  than  between  these  and  silk ; 
aha  he  showed  that  the  affinity  of  the  wool  is  auffi.ciently 
energetic  to  render  the  solution  colourless  by  attracting  the 
whole  of  the  indws  while  that  of  the  silk  can  separate  onlv 
a  little  of  it  ^  thence  concluded  that  dyes  owed  both 
their  permanence  and  their  dapth  to  the  iutoisi^  o^  that 
attractive  ftroe. 

We  have  therefore  to  ccmsider  in  dyeii^  ihe  play  of  affini- 
ties between  the  liquid  medium  in  which  the  we  is  dis- 
solved and  the  fibrous  substenoe  to  be  dyed.  When  wool 
is  plunged  in  a  hath  omtainibg  coehineal,  tartar,  and  salt 
of  tin,  it  readily  assumes  a  beautiftU  soarlet  hue,  but  when 
cotton  is  sukgected  to  the  same  bath  it  receives  only  a 
fteble  pink  tinge.  Du&y  took  a  luece  of  cloth  woven  of 
woollen  warfi  and  cotton  weft,  and  having  exposed  it  to  the 
fliKing-miU  in  order  that  both  kinds  of  fibres  might  receive 
the  same  treatment,  he  then  subjected  it  to  tiie  scarlet  dye ; 
he  found  that  the  woollen  threads  became  of  a  vivid  red, 
whils  the  cotton  continued  white.  By  studying  these  dif- 
jwePfles  ot  affini^,  and  by  varyii^  the  proparations  and 
pcoenssM,  wUh  the  same  or  diffiennt  dm4tu&  we  may 
obtain  an  ind^nite  mis^  of  eoloars  of  variable  soU£^' 
uddBpthofihida. 


Dye-stuffs,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  or^n,  though 
susceptible  of  solution  in  water,  and,  in  this  state,  of  |:>ene- 
trating  the  pores  of  fibrous  bodies,  seldom  possess  alone  the 
power  of  fixing  then:  particles  so  durably  as  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  the  action  <ff  Water,  light,  and  air.  Fbr  tbii; 
purpose  titey  reouire  to  be  tUded  by  another  class  of  bodies, 
alr^y  alluded  to,  which  bodies  miiy  not  possess  any  colour 
in  themselves,  but  Veno  in  this  case  merely  as  a  bond  ot 
union  between  the  dye  and  the  substance  tb  be  'dyed 
These  bodies  irer^  su  imposed,  in  the  infoncy  of  the  art,  to 
seize  the  flbres  by  an  ^ticy  knalogdlis  to  that  of  the  teeth 
of  animals,  S,nd  wete  hence  called  mordanU,  horn  the 
Latin  verb  mOrdei-e,  to  bite.  However  pWposterous  this 
comparison  is  now  known  to  be,  the  term  dWived  from  It 
has  gained  such  A  footing  in  the  linguage  of  the  dyw  tiiai 
all  writers  Upbn  his  art  are  dompelled  to  adrt^t  it. 

Mordants  may  be  regatd^,  in  general,  ds  not  only  fixing 
but  dlsd  occasionally  inodii^g  Ihe  dy^  by  forming  with 
the  colotirihg  partides  an  liisolublb  compound,  which  is 
deposited  «uhin  the  textile  fibres.  Slich  dv«s  ii  are 
capable  of.  t>assing  ftbm  thb  soldble  faito  the  faisolttble  state, 
and  of  thtis  becoming  pbrntahent,  tH&Otit  the  t^dition  of 
a  mordant,  have  been  called  substantive,  and  all  the  bthers 
have  been  called  adjectivb  colours.  Ihdigo  and  tannin  are 
perhaps  the  only  dyes  of  oi^anic  origin  to  which  the  tiUe 
substantive  catl  m  ap^M^A,  and  even  they  probably  are  so 
altered  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  m  thelt  fixation  Upon  stuff^ 
as  to  forin  no  exception  to  the  tru^  theory  of  tnotoants. 

Mordants  are  of  primary  insvotlaace  in  dyeing;  they 
enable  us  to  vary  the  colours  almost  indefinitely  with  the 
same  dye,  to  iticrease  theit  lustre,  and  to  give  them  a 
durability  which  they  otherwise  coUld  not  bosseas.  A 
mordant  is  hot  alwajrs  a  siiiiple  agent;  btit  in  uie  mixture 
of  which  it  cohsists  various  compounds  ma)'  be  formed,  so 
that  the  substances  may  not  set  directly,  but  thrat^h  a 
series  of  transformation^.  The  Chini  blue  phiceM  [Calico 
Pbintinq]  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  this  truth.  Some- 
times tiie  mordaiit  is  mixed  with  thb  colouring  matters, 
sometimes  it  is  applied  by  itself  first  tjS  all  to  the  stuff, 
and  at  others  both  these  nlethods  are  conjoiilbd.  Wb  may 
dye  successively  with  li(}Uors  tthich  contain  difl^nt  sub- 
stances, which  Will  act  differentiy  accohling  to  the  different 
mordants  successively  employea.  One  solution  will  give 
up  its  base  to  the  stufr  only  when  aided  by  heat ;  another 
acts  better  and  man  nniftmnly  wheil  oold,  thongfa  this  is 
a  rarer  case. 

When  a  mordant  consists  6f  a  changeable  metallic  oxide, 
as  of  iron  or  tin,  unless  great  nicety  be  used  in  its  appli- 
cation, either  no  effect  or  an  injurious  one  may  be  produced 
upon  the  dye.  All  these  eircumstances  prove  how  neces- 
suy  it  is  for  the  dyer  to  be  thoroughly  vused  in  diemical 
science.  Bach  of  the  great  dye-wonu  In  Alsace,  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  and  fixity  of  their  colours,  is  superintended  in 
the  laboratory  department  by  a  gentleman  who  has  studied 
chemistry  for  two  or  more  sessions  in  the  universities  of 
Paris  or  some  otlm  eminent  schools.  The  numerous  com- 
plaints which  for  some  time  back  have  been  made  in  fbreign 
markets  of  the  fiigitiveness  of  our  calico,  but  especially  of 
our  cloth  dyes,  ought  to  rivet  the  attention  of  our  great 
manufocturers  and  merchants  bn  this  important  desidera- 
tum, and  to  lead  them  to  supply  it  by  consulting  qualified 
persons  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  this  great  branch 
of  national  industry. 

The  first  principle  of  dyeing  fost  colour^  we  have  seen, 
consists  in  causing  the  colouring  matter  to  undergo  such  a 
change,  when  deiwaited  upon  the  wool  or  other  stuffii,  as  to 
become  insoluble  in  the  liquor  of  the  dye-bath.  The  more 
powerfully  it  resists  the  action  of  other  external  agents,  the 
more  BoUd  or  durable  is  the  dye.  Generally  speaking,  a 
piece  of  well-dyed  cloth  should  not  be  materially  aJm;ted 
by  hot  water,  by  soap  and  water,  by  exposure  to  sir  and 
l^ht,  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  even  by  very  dilute  aqueous 
chlorine. 

In  the  following  details  concerning  the  art  of  dyeing  we 
shall  consider  principally  its  application  to  wool  and  silk, 
having  already  treated,  in  the  article  Calico  Pbinting,  of 
what  is  peculiar  to  cotton  and  linen. 

The  operations  to  which  wool  and  silk  are  subjeoted  pre* 
paratory  to  being  dyed  are  intended,  i,  to  separate  certain 
foreign  matters  from  the  animal  fibre ;  2,  to  render  it  ncoro 
apt  to  imite  wiUi  such  colouring  particles  as  the  dm  wisfaM 
to  fix  upon  it,  as  also  to  take  uieDefrom  &  mof:^  and 
^neable  tint,  as  welliailtztitih^  fcssQilUi^iUml  in  tn« 
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The  natters  foreign  to  the  fibre  an  either  wich  as  are  natu- 
xally  associated  with  it  daring  its  production  hy  the  animal, 
such  as  have  been  added  to  \t  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
opeTations,  or  si^ch  as  have  been  accidentally  applied. 

Silk  is  scoured  by  means  of  boiling  in  sqap  and  water, 
whereby  i^  is  freed  from  a  varnish  improperly  called  gum. 
This  consists  of  an  azotized  compound,  which  may  he  sepa^ 
rated  in  a  gelatinoiis  form  by  cooling  the  hot  water  safH- 
rated  with  it  It  constitutes  aboui  a  fourth  part  of  the 
weight  of  moftt  raw  sitka,  and  coqulna  a  little  colouring 
matter  of  an  orange  or  yellow  hue.  Vfhen  siljc  is  required 
to  be  extremely  white,  ^ther  to  "be  woven  in  that  state,  or 
to  recetre  the  brightest  and  purest  it  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  huini4  sulpl^^irous  acid.  [SuLpacu- 
tionH  For  dark  dyes,  mk  need  not  be  scoured  at  in 
which  case  it  preserve^  its  whole  vfeight  Wool  is  first 
washed  in  runnmg  water  to  separate  its  coarser  impurities ; 
it  is  then  deprived  of  its  yolk  (a  species  of  animal  soap 
secreted  from  the  skiif  of  (he  sheep)  either  by  the  action  of 
tmmoniacal  nrine^  by  soap  tind.  water,  or  by  a  weak  lye  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Common  wools  lose  in  this  way  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  Merino  wools  still 
more.  They  receive  their  fin^f  bleaching  by  the  f^mes  of 
burning  sulphur,  or  by  anueoug  sulphurous  acid. 

Wools  present  remarkaole  difTerences  in  their  aptitude  of 
rombining  with  dye-stufis,  ifhich  depend  upon  the  different 
structure  of  the  imbrications  of  the  filaments.  (Ure's  PM- 
iotophy  Mam^aeturet,  p.  91.)  The  colouring  particles 
•*em  to  insinuate  themselves  at  these  pores  with  greater  or 
less  fruali^,  and  to  be  retained  with  greater  or  toss  force, 
according  to  the  magnitude  and  foriu  of  the  oriflces.  This 
diference  in  dyeing,  therefore,  i^  not  due  to  the  repulsive 
action  of  fott^  matter,  as  has  been  coiiiroonly  supposed, 
since  it  still  exists  in  wool  eve^  when  every  particle  of  grease 
has  been  removed  from  it  by  alcohol  and  ether.  A  bran 
boil  is  often  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  npake  wool  take  the 
dye  more  readily  and  equally;  hut  a  hot  lye  containing  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  crystallized  carbonate  ofsoda  answers  much 
better.  When  heated  to  the  temperatqre  of  140"  or  150' 
Fahr.,  four  parts  of  m^ooI  should  he  immersed  in  that  liquor, 
and  turned  about  for  half  an  hour.  The  wool  receives  a  &int 
yellowish  tint  from  fhis  bath,  but  it  speedily  becomes  white 
on  exposure  to  air,  or  ^t  may  be  whitened  at  once  by  passing 
it  throe^  tepid  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of 
muriatic  aeid.  Tha  yellow  colour  is  most  prowibly  occa^ 
stoned  by  the  rpaetion  of  the  sulphur  atid  iron  contained  in 
the  wooL 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Roard, 
alum  combines  with  ^ool  in  the  state  of  a  salt,  without  se- 
paration of  its  acid  constituent.  Wool  boiled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  tartar  decomposes  a  portion  of  it  completely ;  some 
of  the  acid  and  a  little  of  the  tartar  combine  with  the  wool, 
while  a  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  in  the  bath.  This 
fact  is  interesting  in  reference  to  the  scarlet  dye,  showing 
the  important  part  which  tartaric  acid  here  performs. 

Tinctorial  colours  afe  either  simple  or  compound.  The 
simple  arehlack;  brown,  or  d^q;  blue;  yellow;  and  red;  the 
compound  are  gray;  purple;  green;  orange;  andotherni;- 
merous  modiflcatipnsi  all  proqucihie  by  the  mixture  of  sim- 
ple colourv.  We  sbdl  txwX  here  of  only  black  and  brmoH, 
to  supply  an  omission  in  the  previous  part  of  the  '  Cjclo- 
Hsdia.'  The  other  dyes  will  be  discussed  in  their  alpha- 
betical places. 

Black. — If  we  apply  to  a  white  stuff  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
in  certain  proportioiM,  the  resulting  colour  will  be  black. 
Proceeding  on  this  principle.  Father  Castel  asserted  that  15 
parts  of  blue,  5  of  red,  and  3  of  yellow  will  produce  a  per- 
fect black ;  but  in  making  this  statement  he  was  influenced 
nther  by  theoretical  than  practical  consiijerations.  In  fact 
he  has  anbrded  us  no  means  of  procuring  these  simple  co- 
.ours  in  an  absolute  state.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however, 
that  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  employed  in  adequate  quantities, 
will  produce  black :  because  they  will  together  absorb,  (ht 
obstmet  the  passage  of  all  coloured  Ught,  or,  in  otherwords, 
cause  its  tcrtu  privation,  whence  blackness  must  result.  If 
we  suppose  a  piece  of  cloth,  to  which  these  three  colours 
have  heen  communicated,  but  not  in  such  proportions  as  to 
produce  a  pure  black,  we  shall  have  a  tint  cortespondfng  to 
the  colour  that  is  in  excess ;  as,  for  example,  a  blue,  videt, 
red,  or  greenish  black  ;  end  with  paler  tints  we  shall  have  a 
bluish,  violet,  red,  or  greenish  gray. 

Ooll-nuts,  apd  a  salt  of  iron,  so  generally  employed  for  the 
lilac  k  dye,       poerdy  a  violet  or  greenish  gray,  and  never  a 


pure  black.  The  pyrolignite(tf  iron,  widch  contains  a  hfowp 
empyreumatic  matter,  occasions  abrowninclipuig  to  green- 
ish yellow  in  light  shades,  and  to  chesnut  l^xtim  in  dark 
hues.  By  galling  cotton  and  silk,  after  a  bath  of  pyrolignitp 
of  iron,  and  reiterating  the  processes  several  tunes,  a  tole- 
rably pure  black  may  be  procured.  GalK  It^ood,  and  a 
salt  of  iron  (copperas)  turoduce  merely  a  very  deep  violflt 
blue ;  but  if  they  be  applied  to  wool  in  a  hot  b>tb,  with  fre- 
quent ex'posure  to  air,  the  logwood  induces  a  hrowDnm 
which  is  favourable  to  the  formation  of  black. 

Hie  black  dye  for  hats  is  communicated  hy  logwood,  pop- 
peras,  and  verdigris  mixed  in  certain  proportions  in  the 
same  bath  *  from  that  mixture  there  results  a  vast  qvantt^ 
of  an  ochreous  niuddy  precipitate,  amounting  to  twenty-fivto 
per  cent,  of  the  bopperas  emplpyed.  ThaUk  mud  forms  a  de- 
posit upon  the  hats  which  not  only  cMTodes  Uie  fiqe  beaver 
fllapients,  but  causes  both  them  apd  the  felt  to  turri  speetlily 
of  a  rusty  brown.  A  well-dyed  black  hat  should  retain  ^ts 
original  tint  as  long  as  it  lasts.  There  is  no  process  in  dee ' 
ing  so  defective  as  that  of  hats,  or  which  stands  so  much 
in  need  of  scientific  amelioration.  The  hatter  tries  to  wash 
away  this  ochreous  mud  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
counteracts  the  acid  by  a  weak  alkaline  hath,  tiius  intro- 
ducing two  adventitious  evils  as  remedies  for  the  first  and 
main  evil,  which  a  very  little  chemical  science  could 
obviate. 

Since  gall-nuts  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  peroxii)e 
salts  of  iron,  they  are  occasionally  replaced  by  sumach, 
bahlah.  &c. ;  hut  acoount  should  b«  taken  in  this  substitution 
of  the  proportioiu  of  red  or  yellow  colourihg  matter  in  these 
substances,  relatively  to  the  tannin  wbieh  alone  forms  th9 
blue  precipitate.  When  a  black  of  the  Vest  possible  shadq 
is  to  be  given,  the  wool  should  be  first  grounded  with  in- 
digo, then  passed  through  a  bath  of  logwood,  sumach,  and 
protosulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas).  Sumach  and  nut- 
Mils  may  also  be  employed  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  2^ ;  or 
the  siunach  may  he  replaced  by  nut-galls,  if  they  be  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  sumach  prescribed.  A  good  black  may 
be  dyed  upon  an  indigo  ground  with  100  pounds  of  wool, 
by  taking  200  pounds  of  logwood,  60  pounds  of  sumach,  Ik 
pounds  of  galls,  and  20  pounds  of  green  copperas ;  ana 
giving  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  to  the  wool,  with 
airings  between.   A  good  black,  without  an  indigo  Iflue 

Sound,  may  he  given  to  100  pounds  of  wool,  by  boiling  it 
a  bath  of  %S  pounds  of  alum  and  674  of  tartar ;  ground- 
ing it  with  weld  and  madder;  then  passing  it  through  a 
bath  of  200  pounds  of  logwood,  60  of  sumach,  and  ^  of 
galls ;  taking  it  out,  adding  to  the  bath  20  pounds  of  cop- 
peras; lasUy,  giving  it  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  time. 

The  best  French  black,  according  to  Hellot,  may  be  given 
to  wool  by  first  dyeing  it  a  dark  blue  in  the  indigo  va^ 
washing  and  fulhng  it ;  then  for  every  50  pounds,  putting 
into  the  copper  S  pounds  of  bruised  galls,  and  as  much 
logwood  tied  up  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag,  and  boiling  them 
for  twelve  hours.  One-third  of  the  bath  thus  prepared  is 
to  be  transferred  into  another  copper  with  one  pound  of 
Verdigris,  and  the  wool  or  stuff  is  to  be  worked  in  this  so- 
lution without  intermission  for  two  hours,  the  bath  being 
kept  hot,  but  not  boiling.  After  taking  out  the  sttiiT,  an- 
other third  part  of  the  ^t  bath  is  to  be  added  along  with 
four  pounds  of  green  copperas ;  the  fire  must  be  lowered 
while  this  salt  is  being  dissolved,  and  the  bath  being  re- 
freshed with  a  little  cold  water,  the  stuff  is  to  be  worked 
through  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  aired.  Lastly, 
the  residuary  third  of  the  first  bath  is  to  be  now  introduced, 
taking  care  to  squeeze  the  contents  of  the  bag.  From  eight 
to  ten  pounds  of  sumach  are  added,  the  liquor  is  just  made 
to  boil,  then  refreshed  with  some  cold  water,  after  which  a 
pound  of  green  copperas  being  dissolved  in  it,  the  stuff  is 
again  passed  through  it  for  an  nour.  It  is  now  taken  out, 
aired,  washed,  then  returned  to  the  copper,  and  worked  in 
the  hath  for  another  hour.  It  is  next  washed  at  the  river 
and  fulled.   A  finish  is  prescribed  in  the  madder-bath. 

The  wdinarv  proportions  used  by  the  English  black  dyers 
for  100  pounds  of  cloth,  previously  treated  in  the  indigo  ■ 
vat,  are  about  5  pounds  of  cop])eras,  as  much  nut-g^Is 
bruised,  and  30  pounds  of  l(u;wood.  They  first  gall  the 
cloth,  and  then  pass  it  through  the  decoction  of  logwood 
in  which  the  copperas  has  been  dissolved.  A  finish  of 
Weld  is  oflen  given  after  foiling;  but  this  is  of  doubtfu. 
utility,  especially  when  a  little  soap  has  been  used  iu  the 
fulling-mill. 

Vitalis  preibrsthe  pyroligiuti^^.mgi^to^|^J^(tp 
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the  bUck  dye,  and  says  it  proditces  a  snftur  and  more  velvety 
colour.  We  by  no  means  joii.  in  this  opinion,  bavins  found 
the  pjrrolignite  apt  to  commuuicate  a  brown  tint  to  the  bine 
bla<^  an  elfect  producible  also  by  vamg  old  copperu  per- 
oxidized  by  expoeure  to  air. 

The  blaok  dye  vat.  ai  it  gets  exhaaated,  is  employed  to 
dye  greys  of  various  shades. 

SUk  u  dyed  black  in  two  methods,  according  to  the  mar- 
ket for  which  it  is  made.  When  sold  by  weight,  as  was 
finmerly  the  practice  at  Tours,  and  is  now  with  silk  tfare«d 
in  this  country,  it  is  an  object  with  the  dyer  to  load  it  with 
as  much  colouring  or  other  matter  as  possible.  Sugar  is  at 
present  much  employed  to  fblsify  the  weight  of  English  silk 
thread,  as  any  person  may  discover  hy  applying  a  hank  of  it 
to  his  tongue.  We  have  seen  thread  more  thw  doubled  in 
weight  by  this  fraudulent  device.  Such  silk  is  colled  Eng- 
hth  btaek  by  the  French,  who  are  not  suffered  to  practise 
Uiis  deception.  When  silk  is  sold  by  superfldal  measure, 
on  the  other  band,  it  beoomes  the  dyer's  object  to  give  it  a 
black  colour  with  as  little  weight  of  materials  as  possible. 
Hence  ih»  distinction  veil  known  in  the  trade  of  heavy 
and  light  silks. 

■  The  25  per  cent  of  weight  which  silk  has  lost  in  scouring 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  recovered,  by  giving  it  a  sufficient 
dose  of  galls.  For  this  purpose  a  bt»th  is  made  by  boiling 
galls  equal  to  two-thir^  or  tnree-fourtbs  the  weight  of  the 
silk  tor  three  or  four  hoiurs  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  letting  the  decoction^  settle  for  two  hours.  The 
silk  must  be  steeped  in  this  bath  &om  twenty  to  thirty-six 
hours,  and  then  washed  in  the  river.  The  first  galling  is 
however  commonly  given  with  a  bath  somewhat  spent ;  and 
Ibr  heavy  blacks  generally  upon  unsecured  silk.  Several 
successive  immersions  in  gall-baths,  and  of  considerable 
duratiott,  are  usudly  given  to  silk,  with  intervening  wash- 
inn  and  wringings  at  the  peg. 

The  silk  dyers  keep  up  from  year  to  year  a  black  vat, 
often  of  very  complex  composition.  The  essential  consti- 
tuents of  the  vat  are  sulphate  of  iron  and  gum;  but  many 
vwetable  matters,  as  well  as  filings  of  iron,  are  usually 
added.  This  bath  being  heated  short  of  boiling,  and  then 
allowed  to  settle  for  about  an  hour,  the  silks  are  worked  in 
it  with  much  manipulation,  occasional  wringing  out,  airing, 
and  re-dipping.  As  the  copperas  and  gum  get  exhausted 
the  bath  must  be  replenished  with  these  ingredients  in  due 
proportions.  The  addition  of  logwood  and  verdigris  is  verv 
luenil  to  iha  black  silk  dye,  and  is  now  generally  made.  A 
ground  of  walnut  peels  is  a  good  and  cheap  preparation  fbr 
this  dye. 

We  have  entered  into  diese  flwcralieal  and  practical 
details  oonoeming  the  black  dye,  as  we  conceive  them 
likely  to  prpve  useful  to  our  doth  manu&ctoren,  manjr  of 
whom  have  hitherto  followed  too  much  a  blind  roubne. 
Every  wearer  of  a  Uack  coat  or  trowsws  is  soon  eoivineed 
to  his  cost  that  great  improvements  remain  to  be  made  in 
this  department  of  dyeing. 

11.  Brown  or  dun  colour. — This  dye  is  not  so  common 
in  this  ooimtry  as  on  the  continent,  where  the  colouring 
matter  is  generally  produced  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  steep- 
ing ripe  walnuts  with  their  peels  in  water  for  a  year  or  two 
till  the  vat  acquires  a  deep  brown  colour  and  a  fetid  smell. 
This  infusion  a&rds  very  agreeable  and  permanent  brown 
tints  without  .anv  mordant,  while  it  preswves  the  downy 
softness  <]f  the  wool,  and  reijuires  but  a  simple  and  econo- 
mical process.  In  dyeing  with  ttiis  incision,  a  quantity  of 
it  iMVportional  to  the  shade  required  is  to  be  pnt  into  the 
copper,  dilated  with  water,  and  made  to  boil.  The  cloth  or 
yam  needs  merely  to  be  moistened  beforehand  with  tepid 
water,  to  be  then  plunged  in  the  bath,  and  turned  about 
till  stiiOdently  dyed.  Some  dyers,  however,  give  the  stuff 
a  preparatory  mordant  of  alum,  and  leave  it  to  drain  for 
twen^-four  hours  before  salgeeting  it  to  ^  bath  of  vilnnt- 
peels. 

Sumach  is  usually  employed  in  this  country  to  dye  fawns, 
and  some  browns ;  but  more  beautiliil  browns  may  be  given 
to  woollen  stufb  by  boiling  them  first  with  one-fourth  their 
weight  of  alum  and  some .  tartar  and  copperas :  washing, 
and  afterwards  (keing  them  in  a  madder  bath.  The  shads 
of  colour  dspends  upcm  the  proportion  wbidi  the  oc^peras 
bears  to  the  alum. 

A  goodlxown  may  also  be  obtained  hy  mordanting  every 
pound  of  the  stuff  with  two  ounces  of  alum  and  one  ounce 
of  common  salt  in  a  boiling  bafli;  and  than  dyeing  it  in  a 
bath  of  logvood  to  which  khdm  copperai  has  been  added: 


or  the  stuff  dved  red  in  the  madder  batii  may  be  turned 
about  in  the  black  dye  vat  ^11  the  required  shaoe  be  hit. 

The  finest  brawns  are  produced  by  boiling  each  pound  of 
the  wool  with  two  ounces  of  alum,  mreing  u  in  a  eoehineal 
batii,  and  then  transferrii^  it  into  a  badi  containing  a  littlit 
cochineal  darkened  with  acetate  of  iron.  Tnft<ttd  of  cochi- 
neal the  archil  or  cudbear,  bath  may  be  used  with  a  littlo 
sumach  or  galls.  This  forms  a  dia^r  but  a  more  fiigitivo 
colour. 

A  beautiftil  brown  tint,  on  wool  or  silk,  may  be  had  by 
first  giving  a  pale  blue  shade  in  the  inoigo  vat,  then  mor- 
danting with  alum,  waging  and  finishing  in  a  madder  bath 
till  the  proper  brown  be  brou^t  up.  The  Saxon  blue  vat 
mav  also  be  used.  If  the  stuff  be  mordanted  with  alum 
and  tartar,  Oien  boiled  in  a  madder  bath,  afterwards  in  one 
of  weld  or  flistic,  to  which  more  or  iess  copperas  has  been 
added,  we  shall  have  a  mordore,  cinnamon,  or  chestnut 
brown.  By  the  combination  of  olive  shades  with  red, 
bronie  tints  may  be  inroduced.  For  twm^flve  poonds  of 
stuff  a  bath  containing  four  pounds  of  fustio  wiU  suffice. 
Boil  the  wood  two  hours,  then  turn  the  stuff  in  the  bath 
for  an  hour,  take  it  out,  and  drain.  Add  to  the  bath  four 
or  six  ounces  of  oopperas  and  a  pound  of  madder  or  aandal 
wood ;  then  work  the  stuff  in  it  tfll  the  wisbed-fbr  shade  is 
attained. 

Silk  may  receive  a  ground  of  annatto,  and  then  be  dyed 
in  a  bath  of  logwood  or  Brazil  wood,  whereby  a  fine  brown 
tint  is  obtained. 

Catechu  is  uwd  for  giving  a  bronze  and  brown  to  cotton 
goods.  [CALico-PaiNTiifa.] 

Blue  colours  are  dyed  with  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  and 
woad.  Yellows  with  fustic,  Persian  berries,  quercitron, 
turmeric,  and  weld.  Reds,  with  archil  or  tnidbear,  Brazil 
wood,  cochineal,  kenne^  laio,  logwood,  madder,  safflower,  or 
carthauus. 

The  purple  green,  and  orange  dyes  row  be  eonven^tlv 
considered  nnder  ibe  heads  of  wLUxn  Dn,  Imnoo^  and 

QlTXRCITRON. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  practical  remarks. 
M.  Hoard,  long  the  skilflil  director  of  the  Gobelins'  dye- 
works,  has  observed  that  copper  boilers  exercise  a  consider- 
able  influence  upon  delicate  ayes.  He  found  that  ammouia 
causes  a  blue  jirecipitate  in  the  alum  bath  made  in  such 
boilers,  while  it  causes  merely  a  white  precipitate  in  the 
same  bath  made  in  vessels  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  tin. 
When  wool  is  kept  for  some  hours  in  boiling-water  con- 
tained in  a  copper  vessel,  it  acquires  a  greeniui  gray  tint : 
a  result  increased  by  the  ordinary  mixture  of  alum  and  tar- 
tar. If  into  this  bath  white  wool  be  plunged,  it  receives  a 
greenish  yellow,  or  sometimes  an  ochrey  hue. 

These  observations  of  M.  Roard  are  of  considoable  im- 
portance, and  should  lead  dyers  to  employ  tin  at  least 
brass  boilers  instead  of  copper  ones  for  alt  vivid  colours. 
Heating  with  steam,  either  by  double  vessels,  by  straight  or 
spiral  tubes,  ought  on  all  ooeaaions  to  he  preferred  m  the 
dye-house  to  nued  fires,  whidi  seldom  rail  to  carbonize 
some  portions  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  and 
thereby  to  d^irade  the  colours.  The  top  edge,  or  surface 
of  the  boilers  should  be  about  three  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  floor;  this  being  a  lieight  which  the  workmen  find 
most  convenient,  for  their  manipulations  when  tbey  stand 
upon  a  step  8  or  10  inches  hiA. 

The  stiub  mordanted  wiu  alum  duuld  not  be  trans- 
foned  to  the  bath  immediately,  but  be  allowed  to  drain  and 
air  for  24  bouts.  The  colours  are  thereby  rendered  more 
lively  than  when  dyed  soon  after  tiie  alnmii^  As  eaqie- 
rience  has  proved  that  an  old  alum  Inth  is  better  than  one 
fresh  ma&,  it  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  be  strength- 
ened or  rel^eshed  by  the  requisite  additions  of  alum  and 
tartar.  It  is  certain  that  wools  boiled  in  alum  the  second 
time,  are  more  beautiftil  than  those  buled  in  it  the  first 
time. 

DYER.  JOHN,  bom  m  1700,  was  the  second  son  of  a 
respectable  solicitor  of  Abeii^asney  in  Caermarthenshkc. 
He  received'his  education  at  Westminster  school,  and  when 
that  was  completed,  began  the  study  of  the  law.  An  early 
taste  for  poetry  and  painting  led  him  to  relinquish  his  \eg»\ 
pursuits,  and  he  travelled  about  South  Wales  in  the  capacity 
of  an  itinerant  painter.  At  this  period  he  wrote  his  poem 
*  GroDgar  Hill.'  which  was  published  in  1737.  ThoQ|^  be 
seems  to  have  made  but  small  proftdenqr  in  painting,  ha 
went  to  Italy  te  study,  where  he  mrte  the  *  Rnu  of  Rome^' 
a  dMcriptive  poem,  O^l^  letum  to 
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Bngfaud.  having  »  small  independmoe,  he  retind  into  the 
connttft  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  married  a  lady  named 
Bnsor,  said  to  be  a  desoendant  of  Shakspeare.  He  died  in 
1 758,  sbortljr  after  the  publication  of  his  longw  poem  '  The 
Fleece,'  having  gradually  improved  his  ibrtune. 

*  The  Fleecer  ig  a  long  unreadable  poem,  of  a  purely  di- 
dactic kind.  The  middle  of  the  last  century  was  remarkably 
prolific  m  poems  which  took  for  their  model  Virgil's 
'  GeoTgics.*  Dyer's  *  Fleeoe,'  Grainger's  *  Sugar-cane,'  and 
Phillips's  *  Cyder,'  are  aU  of  this  class.  By  selecting  subjects 
essentially  unpoetical,  whatever  might  be  the  ingenni^  of 
the  writen,  they  could  do  no  more  tiian  make  a  tolerable 
poom  of  a  iMd  kind;  tat  they  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  a  mere  outline  of  the  subject,  which  they  might  fill  up 
vith  what  edouring  thejr  plraaed,  but  essayed  to  give,  in  a 
poetical  form,  tiie  hitrieaeieg  and  minatin  of  wunu  branches 
ot  manuftcture.  The  selection  (tf  Vila's  *  Oerargica'  for  a 
model  was  in  itself  a  fkllacy,  as  we  question  whetbn  this 
work,  with  all  its  beauties,  would  be  much  read  at  the 
present  time  wore  it  not  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
of  studying  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  the  Au- 
gusun  age,  and  for  the  Ikht  it  mrowa  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  antients.  The  *  Ruins  of  Rome,*  vith  here  and 
there  a  fine  line,  seldom  rises  above  mediocrity,  and  is  a 
very  heavy  performance. 

It  is  on  the  poem  of  his  youth,  '  Grongar  Hill,'  that 
Dyer's  reputation  depends.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  depth  of 
thon^t,  no  new  idea  in  this  work,  but  it  is  a  most  vivid 
and  briUiant  combination  of  pleasing  images.  The  poet 
invokes  Ae  muse  to  *  draw  the  landakip  hrapht  and  strong,' 
and  the  muse  seems  to  grant  his  request  We  may  oonorave 
the  poem  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  walking  up-hill,  and 
struck  with  the  succession  of  scenery  which  opens  all  around, 
he  aays  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  his  head ;  and  as  he 
is  affected  by  none  but  beautiful  prospects,  what  he  says  is 
sure  to  be  pleasing.  *  Grongat  Hill'  will  always  be  a  ge- 
neral &voorite. 

DYKE  (in  Geology),  a  fissure  caused  by  the  dislocation 
of  strata,  commonly  also  termed  a  &ult.  Dykes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  often  extend  severu  miles,  pene- 
toating  gmerally  to  an  unknown  depth.  They  must  have 
been  pioauoed  by  some  violent  disturbances,  and  the  amount 
<tf  dislocation  of  necessity  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disturbine  (brce.  Accordingly  there  are 
vmnj  dykes  of  great  widm  end  extent,  which  materially 
alBoet  the  &ee  of  the  country  in  which  they  occur,  while 
there  are  others  so  slight  that  it  requires  much  care  and 
obsemtiott  to  ascertain  their  existence.  The  strata  are  in 
most  eases  uplifted  on  one  side  of  the  dyke  much  hitrher 
(vmnring  many  flttboms)  than  those  on  the  otner  sue,  ana 
produce  an  apparent  irregularity  of  strata  most  perplexing 
to  the  geologist.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  without  any 
irre^arity  of  surfoce,  two  distinct  strata  appear  to  form  a 
continuous  line,  as  in  the  Black  Down  Hills  in  Devonshire. 
[Crktackous  Gkovp.]  In  some  c:»es,  however,  dislocation 
is  found  without  any  alteration  of  the  level  of  the  strata  on 
either  side,  but  the  appearance  of  the  strata  immediately 
a^aoent  to  the  fiiult  sometimes  affords  proof  of  the  action 
of  fire.  [Coal  Fields.]  I^kes  are  of  two  distinct  eba- 
raelccB,  depending  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  ffllea  iipb  and  uie -substance  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. PykM  of  the  first  description  are  those  into  which 
igneona  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  injected  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  now  appear  as  a  consdidated  mass.  [Basalt.] 
In  the  second  the  fissures  are  filled  with  the  debris,  some- 
times mixed  with  clay,  of  the  dislocated  strata  throurh 
which  they  pass.  In  some  cases  the  fissure  has  evidenuy 
remained  unoccupied  for  a  long  period,  and  the  filling  up 
has  proceeded  gradually  from  the  sides  inwards.  Ilus  is 
observed  very  evidently  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of 
England  and  Wales.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  len^^  of  time  interreniog  between  the  production  of 
each  ooetine  of  calcareous  matter,  the  outsioe  wT  each  is 
covered  with  toystals,  upon  which  the  next  layer  has  been 
fiwmed.  in  the  central  portbns  of  sneh  fissures  cavities  are 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

DTLK.  rScBSLDB.] 

DrNAIUCS  (Mmifuc,  force),  a  word  of  comparatively 
modem  use^  now  universally  adopted  as  sinii^ng  the 
aoenee  of  matter  in  motion,  as  distinguished  from  ttatici, 
which  relates  to  matter  at  rest  Under  so  general  a  term, 
onr  plan  requires  us  simplv  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Hvenl  artiolea  connected  mtn  the  sutgect 


Dynamics  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts:  At 
mathematioal  consideration  of  motion,  without  refoenoe  to 
any  connexion  with  its  cause ,  and  the  experimental  invea> 
ti^Uon  of  the  connexion  between  pressure  and  the  motion 
produced  by  it,  together  with  the  mathematical  exhibition 
of  the  laws  under  which  the  second  is  a  consequence  ot 
tbe  first  The  former  branch  is  purely  mathematical,  and 
will  be  further  treated  under  the  head  Motion,  Rklatits  ; 
the  latter  will  be  found,  as  to  its  experimental  part,  under 
Motion,  Laws  of;  and  as  to  tbe  mathematical  part,  undei 
FoscBs,  Impkbsied  and  Effbctive,  and  Virtual  Velo- 
cinxa,  Puncifle  of.  We  need  not  su^^t  that  such 
articles  as  Force,  GsATiunoir,  Arractiom,  Pergits- 
BiON,  FRiCTioir,  &0.  &C.  oontain  the  details  of  matters 
connected  vith  the  general  term  dynamiea.  -1^  hi^ry  of 
dynamics  is  partiwlariy  connected  with  tbe  names  of 
Galileo,  Huygnens,  Newton,  D*Alembert  and  Lagrange. 
See  also  on  this  point  Mechanics,  the  ^neml  term  under 
which  statios  ana  dynamics  are  included. 

DYNAU'OMEI^R  (measurer  of  power),  a  term  which 
has  been  applied  to  an  instrument  which  measures  any 
thing  to  which  the  name  of  power  has  been  given,  whether 
that  of  an  animal,  or  (to  take  a  very  different  instance)  U 
a  telescope.  We  have  also  seen  the  inoorrect  term 
dynoiniter. 

DYNOOtf GNE,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans  be- 
longing to  the  division  Notopoda,  founded  by  Latreille. 

CharaeUr. — Ocular  pedicka  longer  than  these  of  Droada, 
Shell  wide,  neariy  heart-shaped  and  truncated  uttsteriorly, 
hairy  or  bearded,  Two  posterior  only  uunal,  and 
mndi  smaller  than  the  others. 

Example^  Dmmme  Mtpida,  the  only  species  known  to 
M.  Latrolle.   Locality,  Isle  of  France. 


DYRRA'CHItTU.  [DuRAzza] 

DY'SENTERY  i^wtyripia,  Dytenieria,  from  vie.  with 
difflculty,  aud  (vnpov,  intestine;  difficultat  intettinorum, 
Uoo'I^Jfiux)t  a  disease  in  which  there  is  difficulty  and  pain 
in  passing  the  stocds,  which  consist  of  mucus  and  blood, 
containing  little  or  no  feculent  matter,  and  generally  at 
tended  with  fever.  Tbe  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels  is 
frequent  and  urgent ;  but  the  efibrt  is  accompanied  with 
severe  pain,  and  is  often  altogether  ineffectual,  constituting 
the  affection  called  tenesmus.  What  scan^  stools  are 
passed  consist  as  has  been  stated,  of  mucus  mixed  with 
ohiod,  or  of  pure  blood  in  considerable  quanti^ ;  and  if 
any  fieeulent  matter  be  {uesent  it  is  commonly  in  the  form 
of  round  and  hard  balla  called  scybaln.  There  is  alwaj-a 
griping  pain  in  the  abdoDun.  More  or  less  fever  is  inva- 
riably present  Tbe  seat  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  in  the 
large  intestines:  the  duiease  itself  consists  essentially  of 
innammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  forms  of  this  disease,  the  causes  which  produce  it 
tbe  circumstances  under  which  it  prevails,  tbe  pathological 
conditions  on  which  its  essential  charaoters  depend,  and  its 
degrees  of  intensity,  are  infinitely  various ;  and  these  modi- 
fying influences  cause  it  to  assume  at  different  seasons,  in 
different  climates,  and  in  different  constitutions,  the  most 
diversified  aspects.  It  is  sometimes  a  primary,  sometimes 
a  consecutive,  and  sometimes  a  ^mptomatic  disease.  It  is 
now  spmradic^  now  endemic,  and  occasionally  both  endemic 
and  ^idemie.  It  ia  aometinue  inflammatory  aud  sthenic, 
at  other  times  typhoid  and  aatlienic,  at  one  time  acute,  and 
at  another  chronic  These  diflerenoes  are  attended  with 
essential  differences  in  tbe  nature  of  the  disease,  which  not 
only  communicate  to  it  diflhrent  external  aspects,  depend- 
ent on  different  internal  conditions,  but  which  require 
totally  different  remedies. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  purely  inflamma- 
tory, and  when  mild  in  character,  constipation  commonly 
precedes  for  some  days  the  attack  of  diarrhcna.  The  liquid 
and  fiwqaent  stools  which  at  length 
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of  fXKiitipatioii  soon  become  itraaked  vith  blood;  the 
^pin^  jmixM  which  aeoompMiy  the  evacuations,  and  the 
Btrainmg  and  tenesmiu  which  follow  them,  are  often  at- 
tended with  distinct  chillfL  The  ftoolB  may  be  from  eurht 
or  ten  to  sixteen  or  twenty  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
pulse  is  commonly  quick  and  small,  the  tongue  loaded,  and 
the  appetite  little  impaired.  ' 

When  the  attack  is  more  Bevere,  it  is  mnerslly  attended 
at  the  very  commencement  with  diarrfioea.  often  accom- 
panied with  nausea  and  vomiting,  quickly  succeeded  by 
scanty,  mucous,  or  gelatinooa  st<^  streaked  with  blood, 
Receded  by  tinmina,  and  fbUoved  by  teneemui.  The  pain 
in  the  ooune  of  the  inteadnes  may  be  either  levere, 
or  it  not  be  uraent,  but  rather  a  scum  of  heat  and. 
aching  than  acute  pain.  Pain,  hcnrenr.  ia  alwaya  indnoed 
by  ftiu  pressure  over  the  tiaet  of  tBe  eolon ;  and  i(  in  any 
partieuur  part  of  this  tract,  Ibere  be  u^mt  pain,  some 
o^ree  of  falaess  may  generally  be  perceived  uiare.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  severity 
of  ail  the  symptoms,  and  more  espeoally  by  the  increasing 
frequency  of  the  stools,  by  the  increasing  tormina  and 
tenesmus,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  general  febrile 
symptoms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  from  twenty  to  fortv 
efforts  at  stool  to  be  made  in  the  twenty-four  houra,  with 
the  effect  of  passing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of*  mucus 
and  blood.  In  atl  eases  the  evacuations  are  ezoeediogly 
offensive ;  in  the  worst  tbey  are  of  a  cadaverous  odour,  and 
the  clots  of  blood  are  sometiiiies  mind  with  pieoes  of 
coagulated  lymph  or  fibrin. 

In  hot  climates  the  disease  is  still  more  intense.  The 
heat,  the  twmina,  and  the  teneaoaus,  are  more  u^ent  and 
distressing ;  the  thirst  becomes  excessive,  the  urine  scant;  or 
altogether  suppressed,  the  stools  slimy,  streaked  with  blood, 
and  attended  with  proUgitug  ani,  qt  watery  and  ichorous, 
'  resembling  the  washinn  of  raw  beef,  in  which  float  par- 
ticles or  even  lai^  shreds  of  coagulaUe  lymph,  thrown  off 
from  the  acutely-inflamed  sur&ce.'  }n  these  cases  the 
prostration  of  strength  is  extreme,  and  is  increased  by  most 
distressing  and  exhausting  vomiting.  When,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  portions  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestine  slough  away,  tne  countenance  of  the 
patient  is  sunk  and  cadaverous,  and  the  odour  of  the  stools, 
and  in  some  degree,  indeed,  of  the  whole  body,  is  putrid. 

In  the  asthenic  form  of  dysentery,  the  tormina,  tenes- 
mus, and  moooua  and  bloody  stools  are  attended  with  great 
depression  of  all  the  organic  functions,  and  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  strength. '  The  local  dysentmic  symptoms,  exceed- 
ingly m^ent  from  the  commencement,  are  rapidly  fbUowed 
by  fever  of  a  low  no-vDUS  or  typhoid  t^.  This  form  of 
the  disease  often  prevails  as  an  epidemic ;  and  under  cir- 
cumstances fevourable  to  their  accumulation  and  concen- 
tration, exhalations  from  the  stools  of  the  sick  seem  capable 
of  producing  dysentery  in  persons  directly  expowd  to  Uiem, 
previously  in  a  state  of  sound  health.  Iliese  fi»ms  of  the 
disease  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  hot  seasons  and  in  hot  eli- 
raates,  where  great  numbers  of  persons  are  collected 
together  in  (dose  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  in  damp 
and  unhealthy  situations,  as  in  barracks, -garrisons,  camps, 
crowded  ships,  &o.  It  is  tiiis  tana  of  dyientenr  whidi 
rages  among  the  pom-  in  seasons  of  seardfr^,  whidi  some- 
times destroys  wh<de  armies  in  eoimtries  laid  waste  by  war, 
and  wlaeh  so  constantly,  in  besieged  towns,  anticipates  the 
havoc  of  the  sword. 

The  doratim  of  dysentery  is  as  various  as  its  types.  It 
may  prove  &tal  in  a  few  days  or  hours,  or  last  fbr  weeks 
and  even  months,  and  ultimately  destroy  life  by  inflamma- 
tion and  gangrene  of  the  bowels.  In  some  cases  tiie  disease 
ceases  spontaneously,  the  fi«quency  of  the  stools,  the  grip- 
ing and  the  tenesmus  gradually  diminishing,  whUe  natural 
stools  return ;  but  in  outer  cases  the  disease  with  moderate 
symptoms  continues  long,  and  mds  in  pratnK^  and  ex- 
hausting diarrhoea. 

The  causes  wbieb  predispose  to  dywntery  appear  to  be 
long-continued  exposure  to  a  hi^  temperatnre^  or  idtema- 
tions  oflieat  and  c(dd;  hence  the  disease  is  genei^y  most 
prevalmt  m  summer  or  autumn,  after  cnmdeiable  heats 
have  prevailad  fbr  some  time^  and  especially  after  very 
wum  and  at  the  same  time  very  dir  states  the  weather. 
It  IS  certainly  more  ftequent,  as  well  as  much  more  severe, 
in  hot  than  in  cold  or  even  in  temperate  climates.  All  ob- 
servation and  experience  show  that  a  powerfiil  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease  is  fbrmed  by  the  habitual  use  of  a  high 
and  stimulating  die^  and  eqwciaUy      mdnlgeace  in  s^- 


rituous  Hqnort,  by  axMsiive  fi^igue;  and  by  all  vauies 
which  enfwble  the  constitution  in  gpneral,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  over  ewite  the  alimentary  canal  in  particular. 

The  exciting  causes  are  loqg-continued  exposure  to  in- 
tense heat,  or  to  sudden  and  great  alternatitms  fVom  heat 
to  oqH  I  exhalations  from  vegetable  and  animal  matters  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  as  from  marsh,  stagnant,  river  or 
sea  water,  from  animalcule  and  minute  inftcts,  or  from 
the  flesh  of  deceased  animals;  noxious  exhalations  frvm 
the  bodies  of  persons  crowded  tosather  in  close  and  con- 
fined situations,  and  more  especial^,  as  would  appear,  from 
the  discha^es  from  the  bowels  of  persons  labouring  under 
dysentery ;  loaoty  and  bad  feod,  eonsisting  more  especially 
of  vegetabto  or  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  tainted 
meat,  stale  fish,  unwholesome  bread,  unripe  rice,  lye,  && 

The  iaflamroatoiy  affection  of  the  mucous  meiabruie  of 
the  large  intestine  in  which  dysentery  essentially  consists, 
passes,  in  the  ssvere  forms  of  the  disease  into  ulceration 
and  evai  gangrene.  On  the  examination  of  the  large  in- 
testine in  Mai  cases  after  death,  there  is  often  found  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  Is^nph.  ulcers  of  various  forms,  and 
patches  more  or  less  extensive  of  mortification.  In  the  most 
malignant  varieties  the  internal  surf^  of  (he  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  is  of  a  livid,  purple,  or  dark  colour,  with 
patches  of  excoriation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene. 

In  the  acute  &rm  of  dysentery,  when  uie  fever  is  high, 
the  pain  intense,  and  the  inflammation  active,  blood-letting 
from  the  arm  is  iitdispouable,  which  must  be  repeated  to 
the  siibdual  of  the  acute  inftammatcHry  symptoms.  After  a 
moderate  general  blood-lettini^  however,  the  local  abstrac- 
tion ^  blttid  by  leeching  or  cupping  is  more  efficaeioua; 
the  number  and  the  repetition  of  the  leeches  must  of  course 
depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  pain  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  employment  of  purgative  remedies  in  dysen- 
tery requires  the  greatest  discrimination  and  caution.  If 
the  colon  be  distended  with  feculent  matter  which  it  can- 
not discharge,  no  remedies  will  succeed  until  this  accumu- 
lation is  removed ;  i£  on  the  contrary,  tiiere  have  been 
already  frequent  and  copious  dischuges  of  feculent  matter, 
the  administration  of  pu^tives  is  absurd,  for  all  purgatives 
are  irritants,  and  the  diseased  membrane  is  alrea^  in  a 
state  of  intense  excitement.  The  practitioner  should  there- 
fore carefully  examine  the  state  oi  the  bowels  with  regard 
to  their  fullness  or  emptiness  of  ftecal  matter,  and  their 
actual  state  in  this  respect  can  almost  always  be  asoertained 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  if  due  pains  be  taken  to 
discover  it.  If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
accumulation  of  fseces,  the  mildest  purgatives  should  be 
given,  of  which  the  best  is  castor  oil.  and  this  should  be 
cautiously  repeated  until  the  irritating  matter  is  wholly  re- 
mov^.  Great  relief  is  at  the  same  time  afforded  to  the 
distressing  tormina  and  tenesmus  by  emollient  and  opiate 
enemas  injected  in  very  small. quantities.  After  the  sub- 
dual of  toe  inflammatory  state  by  blood-letting,  and  the 
evaoution  of  the  accumulated  freces  by  mild  purgatives,  the 
great  object  is  to  soothe  the  irritated  membrane  by  opiates, 
on  the  judicious  employment  of  which,  and  the  skUful  com- 
bination and  alternation  of  this  class  of  remedies  with  mild 
purgatives,  the  snocessAil  treatment  of  ordinary  dysentery 
mainly  depends.  The  acute  fbnos  of  dysentery  in  hot  cU*  . 
mates  require  a  prompt  and  decided  combination  of  reme- 
dies, the  best  sewetiou  and  administration  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  diseuss  here.  The  asthenic  forms  with  ty- 
phoid symptoms  need  a  gua^ed  yet  active  treatment, 
neaily  the  same  as  that  which  is  proper  to  ^phiis  fever 
with  abdominal  affection.  [Fktbr.T 

DYSPE'PSIA  (Auowr^ioy  dytpipna),  Ivdigettion,  the 
difficult  and  imperfect  conversion  of  the  food  into  nu- 
triment Digestion  is  a  part  of  the  great  function  of 
nutrition;  its  ultimate  object  is  to  convert  the  ali- 
ment into  blood.  Between  the  articles  taken  as  food 
and  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the  body — the  blood,  there  is 
no  obvious  analogy,  and  there  is  a  wide  difi^nce  in 
nature.  Hence  the  fiinction  of  digestion  oon^sts  of  a  sw»- 
cassion  of  stages,  at  each  <rf'  which  the  iiwd  undergoes  a 
specific  change.  Each  change  is  effected  by  a  peculiar 
inocess,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  special  appara- 
tus is  jwovidsd.  Of  theseprocessestheobief  aremastication, 
dmhititiw,  ehymifieation,  chjlification,  and  fncation.  The 
deUoaey  raid  oomi^eauty  of  tlie  apparatus  by  which  each  of 
these  processes  is  carried  on  has  been  already  shown. 
[DiOERiov.]  The  healthy  condition  and  the  natural  action 
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appaiatus  proper  to  each  of  UkMe  processes  u  necenary  to 
the  sound  state  of  the  Ainction  of  digestion.  It  is  easy 
therefore  to  see  by  how  many  causes  it  may  be  disturbed ; 
in  how  many  different  organs  the  source  of  the  disturbance 
may  have  its  seat,  of  how  varied  a~  nature  the  disturbance 
may  be,  and  how  greatly  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
ninction  may  derange  the  other  functions  of  the  body. 

In  the  history  of  the  human  &mily  there  is  no  known 
community  of  human  beings  in  any  country,  and  n*>  age  of 
human  life,  in  which  the  firit  necessity  of  existence,  that  of 
taking  food  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  is  not  the 
eausv  of  disease  and  death  to  great  number^  and  of  uneasi- 
ness, nay,  stKnetimes  evwi  of  intense  pain  to  tea  greater 
numbers.  Why  is  this?  Why  is  the  digestive  process  more 
pcodnctivv  Ot  sufi^ing.  disease,  and  death  in  man  than 
in  the  lower  animal*  of  a  siitollar  structure,  in  which  the 
function,  considered  in  a  ||hvsiological  point  of  view,  is 
scarcely  at  all  less  complex  P  The  correct  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  include  aelear  acoonnt  of  the  causes  of  dys^psia, 
and  would  suggest  the  appropriate  remedies  for  the  disease. 

Digestion  being  an  orgailic  ftmction,  when  this  ftuiction 
IS  healthfully  petformed,  for  reasons  which  have  been  fUUy 
developed,  it  is  unattended  with  consciousness.  The  first 
effect  of  the  disturbance  of  this  function  is  tq  render  the 
patient  not  o;ily  conscious,  but  painfully  conscious,  that  he* 
has  a  stomach.  A  sense  of  nausea,  sometimes,  when  the 
affection  is  severe^  even  vomiting,  an  obscure  feeling  of- 
UD easiness,  folliess,  distensipn,  weight  in  the  r^ifNn  of  the 
stomadi,  oecaaonally  anumttting  to  pain,  and  even  aeyere 
pain,  flatnlenee,  emetation,  a  sentatiott  of  unking,  and  lastly, 
a  loas  of  appetite,  constitute  the  train  of  uneasy  sensations 
which,  coming  on  after  the  reception  of  food,  mdicate  dis- 
ordeved  digestion,  and  which  take  the  place  of  the  feelings 
of  refreshment  and  exhiliration  which  result  from  healthy 
digestion.  * 

When  these  uneasy  sensations  are  occasioned  by  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  stonwch,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  from 
the  expostion  already  given  of  the  structure  and  funetion 
of  this  organ  [DioxstionI  that  the  disorder  may  consist 
in  a  derangement  eithor  of  its  secreting  arteries,  or  its  mu- 
cous gla^u.  or  its  organic  nerves,  or  its  muscular  fibres,  in- 
ducing a  deficient  secretion  of  the  ^tridguiei^  a  deficient 
secretion  of  mucus,  a  diminished  or  increased  initability  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  stonuch 
are  disturbed.  If  the  gastric  jnioe  he  deficient,  the  first  step 
in  the  digestive  process  cannot  take  place,  the  food  cannot 
he  dissolved ;  if  the  mucus  be  excessive,  the  contact  of  the 
gastric  juice  with  the  food  may  be  jweTMitBd :  if  the  mus- 
cular flJaree  of  the  stomaeh  are  torpid  or  too  irritable,  the 
food  may  be  detained  too  long  or  too  short  a  time  in  the 
stomach. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  either  those  which  act  directly 
and  immediately  upon  the  stomach  itself,  or  those  which 
act  upon  the  whole  body  or  upon  particular  parts  of  it,  but 
which  still  affect  the  stomach  principally  and  almost  solelv. 

Of  the  first  khid  are  noxious,  irritating,  and  indigestible 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach  as  articles  of  food  or 
drink,  such  as  tainted  meat,  decayed  v^tables,  unripe  £ruit, 
very  and  muttwf,  ardent  spirits,  &c ;  and  even  wholesome 
food  talun  too  fk«quently  or  in  too  la^  a  Quantity,  espe- 
cially when  its  nature  iavery  nntritious,  as  wnen  it  eonsuts 
prindpally  of  animal  matter,  or  when  a  lai^  quantity  of 
nutriment  is  presented  to  the  stomaeh  in  a  very  concentrated 
form,  or  is  rendwed  too  stimulating  hy  \}emg  highly  sea- 
soned ;  the  abuse  of  fermented  and  spintuous  uquors,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  dyspepsia  in  its  se- 
verest and  most  fetal  forms;  and  large  quantities  of  fluids, 
habitually  taken  at  too  high  a  temperature,  as  recy  hot  tea, 
coffee,  or  soup. 

Of  the  second  kind,  or  the  causes  which  act  upon  the 
whole  body  orupon  particular  parts  and  functioos  of  it,  are 
—want  of  pure  air ;  hence  me  ftequenoy  of  dyiqwpaia  in 
large  and  crowded  cities,  and  more  especially  in  narrow  and 
oonflned  lanes  and  all^a,  in  the  dirty  ana  ill-ventilat6d 
homes  at  die  poor.  Want  of  exercise :  fhmi  physical  inao- 
tivity  all  the  organs  of  the  body  languish,  but  the  sto- 
mach flint  and  most  Intense  study  or  close  application 
to  business  too  loi^t  continued,  implying  both  want 
»r  and  want  of  exenase.  U^tal  emotion,  more  euM- 
oally  Uie  dBpnaiinf  pasHMtt,  ftar,  grieC  wxation,  di*> 


appointment,  anxiety  and  hope  defto^  Exposure  U 
the  influence  of  cold  and  moisture.  In  persons  with 
weak  Btomabhs  and  delicate  skins,  a  cold  damp  di^, 
more  especially  suddenly  succeeding  a  hot  day,  often 

Sroducea  a  severe  attack  of  dyspepsia.  Hence  it  is  that 
yspeptic  complaints  are  so  prevEilent  when  cold  and  damp 
weather  first  sets  in.  Cold  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervous 
system,  as  heat  is  an  excitant ;  and  the  depressing  effects  of 
cold  seem  to  be  peculiarly  manifested  in  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  Excessive  discharges  from  the  body,  as  flooding; 
leucorrhcea,  lai^  bleedings  from  the  arm,  profUse  and 
long-continued  sweating:,  and  above  all  protracted  suckling. 
It  IS  a  oommon  practice  among  the  poor  in  this  oountry  to 
suekle  their  chudren  too  long.  A  fbeble  woman  is  oxten 
seen  with  a  stronK'ohild  at  her  breast  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  old.  The  effect  upon  the  constitutitn  of  the 
mother  is  most  p«iiicious.  Emaciation,  sharpness  of  the 
features,  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  countenance  of 
languor  and  exhaustion,  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  dimness  of  s^ht,  giddiness,  spectra  of  different 
kinds  dancing  before  the  e^es,  headache,  with  a  small, 
quick,  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  and  totjd 
loss  of  appetite,  are  the  peculiar  characters  of  tins  varied 
of  dyspepsia. 

Tho  state  of  dyspepsia  is  most  frequentiy  i,  state  merely 
of  disordered  function,  without  any  appreciable  change  ot 
structure  in  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  stomadL  But  aU  thb 
symptoms  of  dyspeiNta  aie  produced  in  their  iutenkest 
degree  when  they  arise  I^om  some  otganio  diioaas  of  the 
stomadL  Of  these  the  most  fimjuent  is  inflanunation  of 
its  mucous  Aoat  ThU  in&mmabon  may  be  either  acnte 
or  subacute.  When  acut^  the  nature  of  the  maltfdy  is 
indicated  by  characters  so  striking  that  it  cannot  be  0Tes< 
looked  i  but  the  subacute  form  often  exists  for  a  long  per^ 
quite  unsuspected,  producing  violent  and  obstinate  dys- 
pepsia, whicn  is  often  greatiy  aggravated  by  the  remedies 
employed  to  remove  tl^  complamt.  The  diagnostic  sign 
of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
e|>igastric  r^on.  In  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus  and  uicertt- 
tion  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  stomach,  organic  disease 
not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  there  is  superadded  to  the 
ordinary  signs  of  dyspepsia  &  peculiar  trun  of  symptoms 
searcely  to  be  ovorlooked  or  mistaken. 

But  dyspepsia  is  often  the  result  of  disease  situated  not 
in  the  stomaeh.  but  in  some  otherorgan.  The  stomadi  has 
been  justiy  called  tiie  centre  ^  sympathies,  and  there  is 
scBTcely  any  disorder  of  the  body  which  does  not  affect  the 
ftinctions  of  the  stomach  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
or&raoB  the  diseases  of  whk^  are  most  apt  to  produce  di^ 
order  of  the  stomadi  are  the  Uver,  the  spleen,  the  uterus, 
the  kidney,  the  bronchi,  and  the  skin.  In  this  secondary 
form  of  dyspepsia,  the  disease  cannot  be  removed  unless 
the  seat  of  the  primary  affection,  and  the  true  nature  oS 
that  affection,  be  ascertained. 

The  stomELch  is  the  organ  in  which  chymiflcation  is 
evicted.  Chylification  is  accomplished  in  the  duodenum, 
and  completed  in  the  jejunum,  ilium,  and  mesenteric 
frauds ;  and  the  highly  important  part  of  tho  digestive  pro- 
cess, that  which  consists  in  eliminating  and  carrying  out  of 
the  system  Ae  non-nutrient  portion  of  the  aliment,  is  per- 
formed by  the  large  intestines.  Each  of  Uiese  organs  may 
be  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  giving  rise  to  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia ;  but  to  these  there  will  generally 
be  superadded  peculiar  signs  pointing  out  the  rnil  seat  of 
the  malady,  signs  almost  always  to  be  observed  if  carefUl^ 
looked  for,  and  tbe'detection  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  Im^ 
portance  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  indications  of  cure  ore  to  avoid  oc  remove  the  remote 
causes,  to  remove  the  ^ouptoms  which  especially  con- 
tribute to  a^ravate  and  continue  the  disease,  and  to  restore 
the  healthy  tone  of  the  disordered  ormns.  There  is  no 
dxw,  no  class  of  medicines,  no  one  mode  of  treatment  ca- 
jtabw  of  removing  dyspepsia  when  present,  or  preventing 
Its  recuixenoe.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  ca^enil  study  <n 
the  exact  canse  of  the  disease  in  ev«y  individual  eas^  and 
the  precise  seat  and  nature  of  the  affection.  The  mode  of 
treatment  must  be  modified  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
circumstances ;  and  no  mode  of  treatment  will  be  attended 
with  success  wf  which  the  appropriate  regulation  of  thtt 
dist  and  ouieiae  doas  not  Ann  an  asseatisl  parL 
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rowdaie;  Cumberland] 
Derwent  [Derbyshire] 
Detwiih,  429 
Dershavio,  430 
Desaguadero  [BoUvia,  vol.  1 
Desaguliera,  430  I 
Descartes,  -^l 
Deacent  (inUw).43S 
Descent  of  Bodies  [Fal 
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DMA.43S 

Ihdodien>,lladim«,436 

Dncatin,437 

Stsga,  Atchitacliinlt  437 

Dameoi  ud  Eub  of  De»- 

mb1[CIij«;  Coriil 
De^rtim  Howuchyl 
DaiiliBn,4-10 
Dtai^Anlis]t,440 
DHn(lm>441 

Ilipimiw,448 

a»d>Mit,443 

Dtti>Dc.413 

DAwId  [Lippel 

Dwoitiaa,  413 

D(taHt»iDBbm,443 

IMnil,443 

Itmiiig«,443 

D»uHi,443 

DrJt,C>Mlde.441 

])MR«a«B7, 444 

DROpaib  (bftilhriek),  445 

Dncbprncat,  44S 
nnnt«r,446 

Hrnn.446 
DnU.446 

DeiiiDaBiib,  DsviluiaHirt, 
4« 

DmriBit.448 
Dtnit  [WiU] 

0mubi^449 

llev.«7 

lk«bmT,468 

fie  Wirt,  «9 
Dt3«uie,469 

bothae  rStuebj 


Toi*  triU. 
DIiaUe.470 
DiftMtM,  470 

Dueatutk  [Re&Mtion;  Optin] 

Di4eope,472 

DiidilphU,  473 

Diadteia  [CimpMla,  nL  yu,, 

p.  210j 
Dudumeni&nui,  473 
])iBgoi)sl,473 
DugDDAl  SemU,  473 
Diijtoru  of  Mctoi.  473 
DiasTun,  473 

im,  473 

Dialect,  473 

OimlMtiu,  474 

DiUlage  [SchiUer  Sfu] 

Kaowter,  474 

Diamond,  474 

Diamonil  (gluien')»  47& 

Diamond  Harbom,  476 

Di&na,47S 

IXan»a  [Medoa'] 

Di&Dcbora>  475 

Di&ndiu,475 

Diaothus,  473 

Diapason,  476 

Diapason  Stop  [OTganJ 

Diapeosittcne,  476 

Diapeote,  476 

Diaphanous  [Tianapannl] 

Diaphoretics,  47G 

Diaphragm,  '176 

Diaibekr,  477 

DianrhoBs,  477 

Diaiy,  479 

Diaiehfama,  479 

IMa<if6pon  [Polypiaria  Mem- 

branacea] 
IKaatyhs   [Civil  AnsJutmuiiV 

Toi.  Tii.,  p.  2201 
Difiatylia,  479 
Diattearon,  479 
Dial6nic,  479 

Diax6ma  [BotrylluB>  vul,  v.lk 
'259  j 

Dibdia.  ChaTltsB,479 
DiuearchiiE,  480 
Dicatlus  [Lidnus] 
Dicnum  [Greep«i,  fol.  ¥ui.,  p. 
1491 
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DImtm  fChaip»cw>  ««b  ii»  p, 
469 J 

Dichefuthiom  [PiBdI<^oda] 
Dich61ophas  [GariMnat  vol.  vi^ 

p.  291] 
Dichotomuia  [FwndoiM] 
Dich6toray,  480 
DlcUnons,  480 
DicotyUdoot,  460 
DitdtytflsrUoK] 
Dicruus  [Laniuda] 
Dictaninna,  480 
DieUtor,  480 
Dicliunaij,  481 

IMctuop^liatHadraphyllitBa] 

Did^Ipbide  IMamipialia] 
Didermtnn  [SynoKum] 
Dider6t,  485 
DfdiuB,486 

Didor^twaa;  Caitban] 
Didua  [Dodo] 
DMymui,  486 
Didynimia,  486 
Die  [Difimel 
Di«,  St,  486 

Dienwn'a  Laad>VaD[TMnisiua] 

Dieppe,  486 
DierviUa,  487 
Dr«aia,487 
Diet  [Food] 

Difiareation  fMairiage] 
Difference,  487 

Diflerence^Alcyiikwial  [Atcen- 

nan] 

Diffistential  Calculm,  488 
Diffiiiential  Coeffident,  490 
Difftsmtial  Eqaations  [Equa- 

tiona.  Differential] 
Difienntiol  Thsnnometer 

[Thermometer  Difiereotial] 
Difllfigia  [Polymaiia  Dubia] 
DiAaetiouorLtKht,491 
Digtmmi,  49t 
Digby,  Evetard,  492 
DiKby,  Kenelme,  492 
Difjest  [Corjins  Juris;  Jtuti- 

uian's  Legulation] 
Digeation,  &Z 
Digestion  (elmnistiy),  4H 


VOL.  Vlli. 
DiggM,  Laonardf  49S 
IHnei,  Thoouw,  495 

Digit,  495 
Digitilis,  495 
Digitilis,  495 
Oigil41ia  PurpfiieA,  496 
Digitiirrades  [CiimiTOta,  voL  Vi 

p.  307] 
Dignea  [Alpes,  Basses] 
IXgnities  mtleiirf Honoui] 
Digy'nia,  496 
Diion,  496 
Dilapidations,  497 
DiUtation  I  Bicpanaton] 
Dili,  497 

Dill  [CanmBBtivos] 

DilleniiceB,  497 

Dillon  [Roscommm,  Lord] 

Diluents,  497 

Dimension,  497 

Dimyiria  [Concbifvra,  vol.  viii 

p.  431] 
Dinagepore,497 
Dinan,  498 
Dinant,  498 
Dinarchus,  498 
Dindigul,  499 
Dinemoura  [Pacilopoda] 
Dinfitus  |;LMridal 
Dingle,  l99 

Dingwall  [RosM,  Shire  of] 

DinopB  rCheiroiitera,  vul.  viu. 

Dinotbtoum,  499  y.  26j 

Dfocese,  502 

Dfoclea  [Cissoid] 

Dioeleti&iui»,503 

Diod&ti,305 

Diod<itus,605 

DioMla,  506 

Dijgenes  the  Cynic,  503 
Difigenei  of  Apollonia,  506 
Dianas  I^aHrtius,  506 
Dion  [Dauphini;  Drftooe] 
Diomidta  [Alhatroet] 
Dion  of  Syracnse,  506 
DioD  Casaiua,507 
Dion  Chns68tomut,  507 
Dionaa,  508 
DioiiyUa,506 
IKoaj^tti  tha  Eldw  509 
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niqVaitbaTonger,! 

I^Mj'n  of  Byiantimn,  2 

I^nicf  rOptid  ;  ScfracUon] 
a*hi4ia,4 

!^«i[Alheu»TOLiL,p.l8] 

,5 


^5 
P^rUpbydeal 
^<fk^i&j>isn^^ 
f->FV>»[nysapada] 
rPa¥ooid«J 
M'Hm  [MadnDhyUkM] 

[Najdaal 

^[Xtndite] 

Nndk  flndiMtioii] 

^J||*H[lbdf.phyUi<M] 
P.C.No.960. 


IXpteiiea^  14' 

Dipteral  p^ril  ArehitoetuTB] 

Dipteryz  [Coumaroana'] 

Dipteioearpus,  14 

Dipns  [Jerboa] 

Di[7T%  14 

JKniet  and  Bstngrade,  14 
INnetum,  14 
DivBctum  Eneutif;  15 
Dinctrix,  16 
Dirge,  16 

Disabili^,  in  law,  16 
Disbudding,  16 
Diie,  17 

XNadpHae,  Military,  17 
DiteUmei,  in  law,  17 
OisooDtinuity,  17 
Diaeord,  17 
DiK0tint,l7 

IMscomy,  in  law  [Squi^] 
INseoa,  18 
Disdiapasen,  18 

Did^lS 

Diiloeation,  18 

Dismal  Swamp  [Carolioo,] 

North  i  Vizginia] 
Dispart,  19 
Dnpeosary,  19 
Di^enaaiion  (law),  19 
Disjienion  (of  light)^  30 
Diiaection,  21 
Kmisin  [Seisin] 
Ditsenten,  23 
IKasepiments,  23 
Mwaaoca  [Diieord'] 


IKatanee,2S 

Distemper,  22 

Disthene  [Kyanita] 

Dlslichoua,  22 

Distillation,  22 

Distortion,  37 

Distress,  in  law,  S9 

Ditch  [Bastion] 

Ditbmanh,  33 

Dithnsmbus,  33 

Dititipa,  33 

Dittany  of  Crete,  34 

Ditton.  Humphrey,  34 

Diuretics,  35 

DiTaa  [Dtwtn] 

DivergencT,  DimgSBt  [Con- 

rergent] 
Divers,  35 

DiTidend  (tn  arithmetic),  38 
Diridend  (in  commerce),  38 
Diring  Bell  [Submarine  De- 

scmt] 
DiTinioK  Rod,  38 
Divinity  [Theology] 
Divisibility,  Divisor,  39 
Division,  39 
Divoretf,  39 
Dfw&i,41 

Dixmuiden  [Flanden,  West] 

Disier,  St.,  42 
Dmitriev,  42 
Dnieper,  4'^ 
Dntestflt,  43 
Do  (in  muucj  43 
Doab,43 


Doboka,43 

Dobree,  Peter  Paul,  44 
Dock  (io  botany),  44 
Dock,  44 
Dodea  [Uaiadn] 
Doctor,  45 

Doctors*  ComnoBf,  46 
Dodder  [dacutaces] 
Doddridge,  46 
Dodecagon,  47 
Dodecagy'nia,  47 
Dodecahedron  rSolidi,Segalart 
Dodecindria,  47 
Dodo.  47 
Dodfina,  55 
Dodstey,  Robert,  55 
Dodsworth,  Roger,  56 
Dodwell,  Henry,  56 
Dog,  57 

Doggerbank,  63 
Dogma,  63 
Dogbane,  63 

Dog's  Tail  Grau  [Qynosunu] 

Dwwood,  63 

Don,63 

Dol  hlla  at  Tilaioe] 
Dolabella  [Taaibraneluata] 

Dolabriform,  63 
Dolci,  Carlo,  63 
Dolcigno,  64 
Dole,  64 

Dolgelly  [Merionethshire  I 
D6lichonys  [Bob-o-Iank }  Em 

DS.byGooQle 
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DoUolum  [Di^ydn,nL  iti  p. 

D61ium  rBntomoitoiiuita] 
DolUr  I  Money] 
DoUond,  64 
Dolomieu,  65 
Dolumite,  66 
Dolphin  I  WltalM] 
DomtMBf  68 
D£mbeya,  66 
Dome,  66 

Dome  (in  arebitoetuie),  BT 
Domeuchtno,  71 
Dometday  Book,  71 
Donmant  (in  musie),  73 
Domingo,  St  fHispaoidk] 
Dnnii&a,  73 
Dominical  Letter,  74 
Domioieani  [Black  IMan] 
Domiti&Qiu,  75 
Don.  75 

Don-Couaeka,  75 
Donaghadee,  77 
Donatello,  76 
DonUio  Uortis  Canil,  7S 
Donatiat^  78 

Lonatire  {3enefiee,  to1<  iw,  p. 


Don4tua,78 

Donax  [Conch acea,  vol.  Tiii.  p. 
428 J 

DoQcoBter,  79 

Donegal,  79 

D6ngola,  84 

Donne,  John,  84 

Doom,  or  Doum,  8$ 

Dooms,  Falsio);  of,  85 

Doon^rpore,  80 

Doot  and  Doorway,  89 

Door,  Gothic  [Gdtliic  Architec- 
ture 

Doornik  [Touinay] 
DorUa,87 
Dorat,87 
Dorchoter,  87 
Dotdogne  (river),  87 
Dordogne  (depaitmeot),  88 
Dordrecht  [Dort] 
D6ria,  Andr6a,89 
Donana.  89 
Doric  Dialect,  90 
Doric  Older  [<Svii  Architec- 
ture ;  Columoj 
Dorippe,  91 
Doi)ang  [Samy] 
Dorog,  91 
Dorpat  (circle),  91 
Dorpat  (town),  91 
Doct^Hawk  [OiMtKiekml 
Dorset  rSackvffle] 
Dorsetsliite,  92 
Duatbranchiita,  102 
Dont^nio,  102 
Dort,  103 

Dort,  Synod  of,  103 
Dot  (in  music),  104 
Dolia,  104 
Duttn'l  [Pkifers^ 
ay,  10* 
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Dwav  Bibia  rnuei 

DouUa  Bate,  104 

Double  Stbit  [Stan,  Doubl«] 

Doubloon  [Honey] 

Douha  (river),  104 

Doubt  (deputment),  105 

Douche  [Bathins] 

Dooeker  [Divers] 

Douglas  Family,  106 

Douglaa,  Gawin,  106 

Douglas  [Man,  Isle  of] 

Dour  [Hainault] 

Doura,  or  Durra  [Sorghum  vul- 

Doon,  108 
Doow,  Gerard,  108 
Dove  rColambtdfl)] 
DovecUlo  rDerbytliire') 
Dover,  108 
Dovetail.  109 
DonaBhId  [Norway] 
Dower,  109 
DowletalMd,  109 
Down  Owtaay).  110 
Down  (count/),  110 
Down  (see),  115 
Downing  College,  Cambridge, 
116 

Downpetrick,  116 
Downs,  or  Danes,  117 
Downton  [Wiltshize] 
Doxitogy.  117 
Dracnna,  117 
Drachm,  orDnUB,  118 
Drachma,  118 
Draefna,  118 
Dncp,118 

Draco  (constellation),  1  IB 
Draconin,  118 
Dragomans.  119 
Dngon.  119 

Dragon's  Blood  [Calamue] 
Dragoon  [Cavalry] 
Drofpiunian,  119 
Draio  [Sewer] 

Fraucis,  122 
Drakenboivb,  124 
Drama,  Attic,  124 
Dramatic  Art  and  Litnature, 

125 

Dnunmen,  136 
Drastics  [Gathwiks] 
Drave,  136 
Drawback,  136 
Drajvbridge,  137 
Drawing,  137 
Drayton,  138 
Dreams,  139 
Dreathe,  146 
Dresden,  146 
Dreuz,  146 
Driffield  [Torkshiiel 
DrUl,  148 

Drill  Hosbandiy  [DriUinffl 
Drilling,  148 

Drimys  [Cnnelta  Alba;  WiBr 

t*Tjj 

Drin,  ot  Dtino  f  -Ubanlal 


TdL.  nt 
Onttheda,150 
Dronol^,  152 
Droits  of  Admiralty,  159 
Dioitwicb  [Worcestersliin] 
Drfime,  river  [Dfftme] 
Dr6me,  152 

Dromedary  [Camel,  vol.  vi.  p. 

191] 
Dr6mia,  1S4 
Droaiore  (see),  154 
Dromore  (town),  154 
Drone  [Bee] 
Dronte  [Dodo] 
Drontheim  [Trondbjem] 
Dit^sy,  154* 
Dropwort,  197 
Droser&cea,  157 
Drowning,  157 

Dimdieai  Buildings  [ATebniy; 

Camacj  StoneheBge] 
Dmids  [Britannia] 
Drum,  159 
Drum  [Dome] 
Drummond,  WilUam,  159 
Drupfccen,  160 
Drupe,  160 
Diuees,  160 

Drama,  Claudius  Nero,  161 
DroKU  (eon  of  Tiberius),  161 
Diymndrn,  161 

Dryden,  161 
DiTob&lanops,  162 
Dry  Rot,  163 
Dsbikketei,  164 
Dual  Number,  164 
Dublin  ^rchbisboprie),  164 
Dublin  (bishopric),  164 
Dublin  (coun^),  165 
Dublin  (aty),  169 
Dubuo,  172 
Dubos,  172 
Duearel,  172 

Duca^  Dneatoon  rHoBerl 
Duds,  173 

Duckbill  [OmithoifaynehuiJ 

Ducks,  173 

DucloB,  165 

Ductility,  185 

Dudley,  185 

Duel,  186 

Duet,  188 

Dnfiresne  [Cange,  Da] 
Dugdale,  188 
Dugong  [Whales] 
DuikerWk  [Antelope,  voL  ii,  p. 

81,  species  30] 
Dnisbu^  rdrcle),  189 
Duisborg  {town),  189 
Duke,  189 
Duker,  190 
Dulcimer,  190 
Dulverton  [Somersetshire] 
Dulwicb  [AUt^nj  Bouigeou] 
Dumbarton,  190 
Dumbartonsbiie,  191 
Dumbness  [Deaf  and  Dumb] 
Dumfries,  191 
Dumfriesshire,  192 
Dtunont.196 


Dumoories,  196 
Dou'^e-Boi  [Cher] 
DOna,  197 
Ditnaburfi^  197 
Dunbar  nSaddingtonj 
Dunbar,  William,  198 
Dunblane  [Perthshire] 
Duncan.  Admiral,  198 
Dundalk  [Louth] 
Dundee,  198 
DunfermUne,  199 
Dunjf  [Manure] 
Dungannon  [Tyrone] 
Dungarvan  rWaterford] 
Dunkeld  fIVrtfaahira] 
Dunkerque,  or  Dutdtlifc,  199 
Dunmow  Bacon,  200 
Dunn,  Samuel,  200 
Dunning  (Lord  AshburtOB],Sll 
D<inois,201 
Dune  Scotus,  201 
Dunstable,  202 
Dunetan,St,  202 
Dunwich  [Sufiblk] 
Duodecimals,  203 
Duodinum,  203 
Duplex  Queitia,  203 
Duplicate  Ratio,  203 
Dn^calion  of  tbe  Cub^  803 
Dupuis,  Uranus  Sauadm,a 
Dupuis,  Cbarbs  Fm^  Wi 
Dura  Hater  rBiain] 
Duiinwn,  20fr 
Durance,  203 
Durango,  205 
Dutute,  805 
Dur&sBO,205 
Dtirao(eiide'),206 
Daren  (town);  206 
Dllrer,  Albredit,  206 
lyUrfey,  Thomas,  207 
Durham  (county),  807 
Durham  (dty).  229 
Durham  Catbedtal,  881 
Durham  University,  221 
D6rio,  222 
Duriach  (dxcleV  822 
Durlach(town),  222 
Duislej  [Gloucestershiie] 
DnBMtk,^22 
Duseddorf  (county),  228 
Ddsseldorf  (niaw  ciide),  231 
Dusseldgrr(town),  283 
Dut£ns,223 
Dufimviri,  223 
Dwarf  (ftuit-tree),  224 
DwarflngTrees,  224  ' 
Dwight.Timothy,  234 
Dwina,  225 
Dyeing,  225 
Dyer,  John,  228 
Dyke,  229  I 
Dylp  [Scbelde] 
S^idmies,229  | 
Dynam6meter,  229 
Dyn&nene,  229 
Dynriehium  [Dursiso ) 
D/sentery,  229 
Dysp£psiii,  230 
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B  ooBufim  the  fifth  place  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and 
tbOM  derived  ftom  it  Xlie  vowels,  when  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  pbnical  afllnity,  would  lie  in  the  series  t>  e,  a, 
0,  u  [AiCTABS^  and  accomingly  the  vovel « is  frec^uently 
interchanged  with  its  neighbours  i  and  a-  It  is  occasionally 
aonTertible  with  o  and  u. 

1.  £  is  interclwnged  with  t.  Thus  in  Latin  the  oid  da- 
tives kerit  mam,  rtai,  mutai,  afterwards  took  the  forms 
here,  mane,  rure,  muaae;  and  the  words  tnagit,  viderit, 
trutit,  when  they  appeared  ^tbout  an  «,  were  written 
mage,  videre,  triste.  The  same  intezohaiuie  ap{war4  in  the 
declension  of  the  a^cctive  M,  ea,  id^  vdd  tab  coi\jugatiQf)  of 
the  verbs  eo  and  gueo. 

2.  S  in  latin  oft^n  corresponds  tq  ot  in  French.  Thus 
many  Latin  inflpitives  in  ere  reappear  in  French  vith  tbe 
termination  oir,  as  baierti  debere;  avoir,  devoir.  Ttte 
Latiu  past  imperfect  h^  the  suffix  eba,  which  passed 
thnnign  the  forms  fiva  and  ea  to  oie  and  of.  T^us  &om 
AaMam  were  deduced  aveva,  a^ea,  ovoie,  and  lastly  avow. 
This  final  «  does  not  appear  in  the  oldest  fbruis  of  fqo 
French  language.   Other  instances  of  the  diange  of  o  into 

may  be  seen  m  the  Latin  a4ie«tives  and  other  words  in 
enn'f  oc  e*ff,  vhidi  in  French  have  the  «u$x  ot«,  as  f^ien- 
neneit,  Vxenatm ;  mmui^  taoit. 

3.  £  Latin  into  it  Fiendi,  as  mot  Am^  ptt;  wm^  Heu, 
pied. 

4.  E  into  a.  This  is  well  marked  in_th«  dialects  of  the 
Greek  aoft^,  Ionic ;  fro^ta,  Doric,  Hence  the  Latins 
have  often  an  a  wheje  the  cq^iip^Q  dialect  pf  the  Gb^eek 
had  e,  as  /u|yav>),  x-X^rq ;  Lat  machina,  plaga.  Path  forrRs 
often  coexist  in  Latin,  as  trittitia  and  trittitie.  The  a  is 
often  changed  into  e  in  Latin,  if  a  prefix  is  added,  particu- 
larly if  two  consonants  follow  the  vowel,  as  /acitts,  pon- 
fieetuM ;  jpar*^  exjMrt ;  caatiu,  incegttu ;  art,  intra. 

5.  B  mto  0-  Especially  in  Greek,  as^  Xcyw,  Xoyoc ;  v^, 
vofut'  The  Jatin  laoguage  prefers  the  o,  as  l/uw,  vomo; 
wcarw,  cD^pM ;  inos,  novus.  This  change  is  particularly 
common  m  words  beginniiig  with  a  tc,  or  with  what  was 
pronounced  as  a  u>,  the  Latin  v.  Thus  vester,  velim,  verto, 
veto,  weie  once  written  vogler,  po/tnt,  vorto,  voto.  Bven  in 
our  own  language  worm  (vermis,  Lat.),  and  work  (ipyov, 
Gr.),  are  now  pronounce4  u  if  written  with  an  e-  The 
Greek  even  interchanges  a  long  o  with  a  long  a,  as  rar^, 
axarvp,  tintarmp, 

6.  e  Greek  is  changed  into  tf  in  Latin  before  an  A  as 
ZiceAac,  Siculus. 

K  (in  mu«c),  the  Utiid  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  answering  to  the  m  (tf  the  Italians  and  French. 

EADHER,  or  E0HEB.  the  friend  and  historian  of 
Archbishop  Anselm,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  we 
have  no  information  respecting  his  parents,  or  the  portioular 
time  and  place  of  his  nativity.  He  received  a  learned 
education,  was  a  monk  of  Ganterbury,  and  became  the 
bosom  friend  and  inseparable  companion  of  two  archbishops 
of  that  see,  St.  Anselm  mi  his  successor  Ralph.  To  the 
former  of  these  he  was  appointed  spiritual  director  by  the 
nope.  In  1 1 20,  by  the  desire  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland, 
oe  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrews:  but  on  the  day  of 
bis  etectioa  a  dispute  arose  between  the  king  and  him  re- 
specting his  consecration.  Eadmer  wished  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  he  contended,  was 
the  primate  of  all  Britain ;  while  Alexander  contended  that 
the  see  of  Canterbury  had  no  pce-emlnenee  over  that  of  St 
Andrews.  Sodmcr  finally  wMndaned  his  bishopric  and 
returned  to  Ei^^and.  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
archbisht^  and  clergy  of  Canterbury,  who  yet  tluught  him 
too  precipitate  in  leaving  his  bishopric.  Badmer  at  last 
wrote  a  long  and  submissive  letter  to  the  kingof  Scotland, 
but  without  prodiicing  the  desired  effect.  Wb-irton  fixes 
his  death  in  1124,  the  very  year  in  which  the  bishopric  of 
St.  Andrews  was  filled  up.  Eadmer  is  now  best  known 
for  his  history  of  the  afiairs  of  England  in  his  own  time, 
.'com  1066  to  1 122,  in  which  he  has  inserted  many  original 
papers,  and  preserved  many  facts  which  are  no  where  else 
to  be  found.  His  style  is  regular  and  good,  and  his  work 
more  free  from  ^uendary  tales  than  is  usual  with  the  works 
of  his  liou.    Tbfl  best  edition  is  that  by  Selden,  intitled 


'  Eadmeri  Monachi  Ointuaiiensis  HistoxitQ  Novomm,  sive 
sui  SbcuU,  Libri  Sex,*  fol.,  London,  1623.  ttis  Hfe  of  Su 
Anselm  was  first  minted  in  Izmo,  at  Antwerp,  in  1551, 
under  the  title  of  <  rratris  Edmeri  Mgli  dc  Vita  p.  ^nselmi 
Ardiiepiscopi  CantuEuiensis,  Libri  duo.*  Several  otbers 
of  his  ivorks,  with  the  *  Historia  Noyonfm,'  wore  edited 
by  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  afthe  end  of  Father  Gerbe- 
ron's  editions  of  the  works  of  St  Ans^m,  foU  Par.,  1675 
andl721.  HisLivesof  St  Wilfrid,  Sj.  Oswald,  StDunstMi, 
&&,  with  that  of  St.  Anselm,  were  inserted  by  Wharton 
in  his  Anglia  Sacra.  (Tanner,  Sibl.  Brit.  Hib.i  PlSBf.  ad 
Opera  S.  Antetmi  ut  supr. :  Chalmers's  Bifurr.  IHct.'i 

EAGLE.   [Falconid*]  ^    f  -  ■< 

EAGLE  (constellation).  [Aquiul] 

EAGLE  (coin).  [MorfxY.]" 

EAGLE,  Roman  Standard.  The  eagle,  as  a  symbol  of 
empire,  is  often  seen  on  antient  coins  ^d  medals,  and  pn 
none  ipore  frequently  than  oii  those  of  the  Ptolemies  of 
f^gypt  and  the  Seleuddffi  of  Syria.  A^  ati  ensigp  or  stan- 
dard, home  upon  a  spear,  it  was  used  by  th^  Peraiaps  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Cyrus-  (Xcnoph.  Jnai.  L  ID.) 

Pliny  {Bitt.  Nat.  \\.  x.  c.  4,  edit.  Hardouin,  toin.  i.  p.  549) 
says  that  till  the  time  of  C.  Harius,  the  Romans  used  five 
different  animals  for  standards— the  wolf,  the  minotaur, 
the  horse,  the  boar,  and  the  eagle — ()ut  thaf  iu  Maritis's 
second  consulate  they  adopted  uie  eagle  as  tho  ^ple  ensign 
for  their  legions. 

The  eagle  used  by  tfie  RomMis  as  a  s^dard  wf^s  of  gpld 
or  silver :  tl^e  latter  metal,  we  oie  told  by  Pliny,  was  most 
frequently  used,  as  the  more  glittering,  and  of  course  more 
readily  seen.  It  was  borne,  hke  the  Persia^  eagle,  on  the 
summit  of  a  spear,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  its 
wings  displayed.  It  sometimes  rested  upon  a  cross  bar  on 
the  top  01  the  spear,  and  sometimes  upon  shields  piled  up. 
On  the  reverses  of  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustifs  and  Galba, 
in  second  brass,  the  legionary  e^le  is  represented  holcUng 
the  thunderbolt  in  its  talons.  Tbe  small  sije  of  the  eagle 
often  cuntiibuted  to  its  concealment,  when  tl^e  l^on  to 
which  it  belonged  was  defeated.  The  name  of  ^Ife  legion  was 
usually  engraved  upon  it.  Tacitus,  in  his  4nnaU  1.  i.  60. 
relates  the  finding  of  the  eagle  of  the  qineteenth  legion  by 
Germanicus,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  niassacre  oiVarus. 

Cicero  {CcUilitu  i.  c.  24)  says  that  Catiline  had  a  silver 
eagle  in  his  house  as  his  tutelar  diviqi^,  Thic|i  ^as  also  his 
standard  in  war. 

A  Roman  eagle  in  steel,  found  at  Silcheste^  presumed 
to  have  been  a  legionary  eagle,  was  ^hiUit^il  to  the  So- 
cietr  (^Antiquaries  in  1788  by  Uie  theq  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Tne  reader  will  see  a  neat  deal  of  learning  displayed 
upon  this  and  the  standard  of  the  cohorts  in  M.  Le  Beau's 
'Quatorzieme  Mdmoire  sur  la  I^egion  Xlomaine;  DesBn- 
seignes.'  Mem.  de  TAcademie  ues  Inscij^t  toiq.  xxxv. 
4to.  Par.  1770,  pp.  277-308. 

EAGLE-WOOD,  one  of  those  substances  of  nhich  the 
name,  from  similarity  qf  sound  in  ^  forelgif  language,  has 
been  converted  into  another  having  i\o  re^fcnce  to  its  ori- 
ginal signification.  It  a  highly  fragrant  wood,  much 
esteemed  by  Asiatics  for  burning  as  incense,  and  known  in 
Europe  by  its  present  designation  ever  since  the  Portuguese 
visitwl  and  imported  the  substapce  direct  from  the  Malayan 
islands  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  where  it  has  always  been 
abundant  and  long  established  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  Malayan  name  is  tigila,  whence  the  wood  was  called 
pao-d'agila  by  the  Portuguese,  ud  hw  since  been  con- 
verted into  pao-d'aguila,  and  pao-d'aquila,  bois-d'aigle, 
ea^e-wood,  and  ^gel-hout 

From  the  Malayan  agila  has  probably  been  derived  thv 
Sanscrit  agara,  whence  we  have  the  Hindu  aggur,  if  no) 
from  the  more  familiar  appellation  otgaroo,  by  which  eagle- 
wood  is  also  known  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  Pei^ 
sian  works  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in  India,  we  leam 
fiom  Dr.Royle  {lUusir.  ofHimal.  Bot.,  &c.)  that  several 
kinds  of  fragrant  wood  are  described  under  the  Arabic  name 
aod  (baud  and  ud  of  (3arciasJ,  and  that  he  himself  obtained 
^ree  kinds  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  called  aod-i-h^dep, 
ttod-i-ehinee,  and  aod^-idmarea  (evidently  tlie  al-cemericuia 

of  Arabian  authon).  aad  that  vitl^  the  above  Hii 
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•jmonyiiM,  tuaUnfiuet  it  «lio  ^ven,  and  more  especially 
applied  to  aod-i-^imane.  whidi  ii  alw  called  aod-i-oukkoor, 
inceue-vood.  As  agalloohee  is  no  doubt  a  owraption  of 
the  agaUochwn  of  Dioscorides,  described  by  him  as  a  fin^- 
lant  wood  from  India  and  Arabia,  it  is  interesting  to  flad 
that  the  translators  from  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic  of  the 
school  of  Bagdad  settled  these  synonynu  at  a  time  when 
thOT  must  have  been  weU  aoquaiated,  from  their  profession 
and  positioii,  with  the  substances  to  which  both  the  Greek 
and  Arabic  names  were  applied.  Serapion  and  Avicenna 
deacribe  several  kinds  of  this  fra^;raiit  wood,  and  the  latter 
under  both  agalugen  or  achaloojee,  and  aod,  which  in  the 
Latin  venion  is  translated  J^haioe,  a  name  that  was  ap- 
plied by  the  later  Greek  medical  writers  to  agallochum, 
whence  ve  hare  lignnm  aloe%  lign-aloe,  and  aloes-wood,  the 
or^n  of  iriiieh  it «  difflenlt.  if  not  impoasible,  to  oceMain, 
unless  we  snj^ose  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  agUa;  for  the 
bittw,  ioendMS,  spongy-textured  stems  of  tiae  genus  aloe 
oonld  not  aflbrd  any  substitnte  for  this  tnmnt  wood,  or  be 
thought  to  yuld  it»  at  least  1^  the  AraSa,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with,  and  aocuratefy  describe  aloes,  and  the 
place,  Socotra,  where  the  best  kind  is  found.  Though  Dio- 
seorides  notices  only  one,  which  some  supposed  to  be  the 
of  Pliny,  several  kinds  of  agallochum  are  described 
by  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  which,  as  it  is  not  possible  at 

Ctent  to  identify,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  and  there- 
we  shall  refer  only  to  the  three  kinds  which  have  been 
tneed  to  Ae  treea  yiudisg  them,  mtualists  who  have 
visited  the  coimtriea  where  tlwM  an  indigenooa. 

AnJgvUa  brava  (wild)  is  mentkmed  Vf  Garoias  as  mo- 
duoed  near  Gape  Gomorin,  in  the  soathem  part  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  but  the  tree 
jridding  this  wood  has  not  been  ascertained.  Rumphius 
(Hei^.  Amb.  iL  p.  40),  describes  two  kinds  of  agaliochumtpu- 
rtum,  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  one  of  which  he  calls 
Qan>  T^txtnpaea,  which  is  described  as  having  leaTes  and 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  celebrated  champa,  Miehelia 
cAoirqaaoa,  and  may  be  a  species  of  the  same  eenus.  A  third 
kind  of  spurious  e^aUochum,  differing  much  from  the  others 
as  well  as  from  the  genuine,  he  describes  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  ii.  p.  340,  as  the  produce  of  his  Arbor  exasemt, 
wo  oalled  flrom  the  acridity  of  its  juice  blinding  people,  and 
which  the  frocoona  ojio/focAa  of  Linnsus.  Considering 
that  Rnmphius,  in  originaUy  describing  this  tree,  has  said 
*  L^mn  hoc  tuitam  cum  agallocha  similitudinem,'  and  as 
aibrdiiw  a  substitute  for  that  substance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  be  frequently  quoted  as  the  tree  which  yields 
the  genuine  agalloobum,  or  aloes-wood.  Fte  (Hiat.  Nat. 
/^Aann.)  states  that  he  had  seen  a  gerAiine  specimen  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  that  its  fragrance  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  agallochum  of  Loureiro.  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions 
that  the  wood-cutterv  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  though 
writ  acquainted  with  the  highly  acrid  and  very  dangerous 
milky  juioe  of  this  tree  (there  called  ^ria),  do  not  mentitm 
i^lloehum  of  any  kind  being  found  ta  this  tree. 

Of  the  two  kindi  of  agallochum  whieh  are  most  \-alued, 
nd  bofli  oonadend  grauine,  one  ia  distinguished  by  the 
nanw  irf  Odainbae,  and  the  oOier  as  the  Garo  of  Malacca. 

The  flnt,  called  calambae,  and  agtJioehum  primarium 
by  Rumpus,  appean.  as  fhr  as  hitherto  known,  to  be  a 
native  of  Cochin  China  only,  nowing  on  the  mountains 
of  that  country  in  about  13°  of  N.  lat,  near  the  great  river 
Lavum,  which  may  be  the  Meikeng  flowing  between 
Cochin  China  and  the  Laos.  This  tree  was  named  Atoexy- 
iwn  agaUodutm  by  Loureiro,  Ft.  Cochin  Chinmiis,  p.  327, 
and  pkced  by  him  in  DecandriaMonogynia,  and  described 
as  a  lofty  tree  with  erect  stem  and  branches,  long  lan- 
ceolate shining  leaves,  terminal  bunches  of  flowers,  with 
a  woodT,  ftleate^  one-waded  pod  Ibr  its  fruity  whence  it  is 
lelbrred  byDeOandoUe  to  the  natnialftmilyofLc^ami- 
noaaa.  Loureiio  states  that  the  wood  at  this  tree  is  white 
%nd  inodorous  and  that  its  fragrance  is  the  mult  of  disease, 
when  the  oQy  portions  thicken  into  resin  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  tree,  and  that  no  part  of  the  tree  is  wHky  or 
poisonous,  but  that  paper  is  made  flrmn  its  bark  in  Codun 
China,  as  in  Japan  mm  that  of  the  mulbeny. 

The  next  kind  of  agallochum  is  that  commonly  called 
garo$,  and  to  which  the  name  of  eagle-wood  is  more  fre- 
queDtly  applied,  and  which  has  long  been  an  article  of  ex- 
port from  Halaoea  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  Specimens 
of  the  tree  whieh  yield  this  were  first  obtained  by  M.  8<m- 
serat  in  his  second  voyage  to  India,  from  which  probably 
mm  hssQ  gino  the  ngure  and  description  1^  Lamarck. 


iBne.  Sfeth.,  l.  p.  49,  Illnstr.  t  376.)  The  plant  bo  wuneA 
Aquilaria  Mtdaocetuu.  This,  the  Garo  m  Malaeea,  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  into  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Calcutta,  and  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  specimens 
of  a  tree  called  t^oon,  which  is  a  native  of  the  mountaino  us 
tracts  east  and  south-east  from  Silhet,  between  24*  and  25" 
of  N.  laL,  which  flowers  in  April,  and  ripens  its  seed  in 
August,  and  which  he  says  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
ftirnishes  the  real  Calambaic  or  Agallochum  of  the  antients ; 
addjii|L  that  than  seems  more  reason  to  think  tbtt  it  was 
carried  to  China  from  our  eastern  frontier,  than  to  suppose  it 
was  carried  from  Cochin  Chins,  or  any  other  country  in  the 
vicinUy  of  China,  whwe  it  has  always  been  in  great  ile- 
mand.  Small  qnantitiea  ue  sometimes  imported  into  Cal- 
cutta by  sea,  from  the  eastward ;  but  sodt  is  alwaya  deemed 
inferior  to  that  of  Silhet  (A  M  iL  &  423.)  AatbeHa- 
lacoa  plant  had  not  flowered.  Dr.  Roxbingh  was  unaUe  to 
decide  that  they  were  poaitively  the  same  wiih  those  froiP 
Silhet,  and  therefore  named  these  Aquilaria  agalioeha,  aa 
another  species  of  the  same  genua.  By  this  name  it  has 
been  figured  in  Royle's  Jlt~atr,  i.  36,  £  1,  from  a  drawing 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  a  plant  which  be  called  Agallochiuu 
omcinarum,  and  which  he  found  near  Ooalpata,  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Bengal.  This  drawing  is  Olustrated  with 
dissections  by  Dr.  Lindley  To  the  above-quoted  work,  and 
the  letter's  'Natural  System  of  Botany,'  we  refer  f«-  the 
botanical  details  and  me  charaotera  of  the  femily  otAspd- 
lariaeettt  to  which  this  genns  ^ves  its  nsme.  The  fragrant 
nature  of  g«nuine  agila  or  eagle-wood  is  well  known,  and 
that  it  haa  ftom  very  earlypenods  been  emplt^ed  both  by 
the  natives (tflndiaandfCQiinaas  incense.  Mr. Finlayson, 
in  his  visit  to  Siam,  says,  that  the  consumption  of  this  highly 
odwifoous  wood  ia  vetr  considerable  in  Siam,  but  that  the 
fpeatest  part  is  exported  to  China.  In  the  latter,  it  is  used 
in  a  very  economical  manner;  the  wood  bdng  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  a  gummy  substance  is  laid 
over  a  small  slip  of  wood,  about  tl^  sise  of  bull-rush,  so  as 
to  form  a  pretty  thick  coating.  This  is  lighted,  and  gives 
out  a  feeble  but  gratefkil  peifrime.  French  au^ors  inform 
us  that  the  eagle-wood  was  burned  as  a  perfume  by  Na- 
poleon in  the  imperial  palace. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  substances  of  whidi  we  have  been  treating  are  the 
lign-aloes  of  Scriutur^  oAo^oM,  maae.  aM,  whose  plural  is 
oAaUm,  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  jnstiee  to  the  anliject 
in  a  small  conipusst  or  mthont  referring  to  tiw  numeroua 
dissertations  which  have  been  written  on  it:  but  it  mav  be 
observed,  ^at  these  might  have  been  much  shortened,  if  the 
authors  had  been  naturalists,  or  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  natural  history  and  usages  of  eastern  countries ;  such 
information  would  at  least  have  prevented  any  species  of  aloe 
bung  considered  or  flared  as  the  iw-&med  and  fragrant 
lign-aloe  from  a  mere  similarity  in  sound.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  supposea  necessity 
of  reconciling  the  diffbrent  passages  in  which  lign-aloea  are 
mentioned,  as  in  Number*,  xxiv.  6,  where  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  tree  Ranted;  but  in  the  three  other  passages^  Prov. 
vii.  17,  AoAn*  xiv.  9.  and  CoiKulsr.  iv.  1<  it  is  enammted 
with  Uie  most  fragrant  produots  of  the  int,  aa  cinnamon, 
cassia,  calamus,  camphor,  frankincense,  myrrh,  qukenaid. 
and  saffitm.  Here  we  may  obsnre.  Hat  a  aubatanee  whieh 
was  indigenous  in  a  country  was  not  likely  to  have  been  an 
article  also  of  commerce  from  a  for  coimtiy  in  those  early 
times ;  and  that  therefore,  as  it  is  disputed  whether  the 
word  shall  be  translated  fenlf  or  tign-Mg*,  the  word  may 
perhaps  "be  used  in  a  poetical  sense,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  bv 
some  commentators.  In  the  three  passages,  it  may  be  noted, 
that,  except  sandal-wood,  there  is  no  other  substance  which 
could  be  so  well  enumerated  with  those  with  which  it  is 
found  in  connexioii  as  the  agila  wood  of  the  East,  whether  we 
eonaidar  its  high  price,  ddioate  pwAuae,or  the  long  time  in 
which  it  haa  hem  held  in  high  estimatini,  wldle  the  simi- 
larity of  ita  name  is  at  the  same  time  remarkd^ 

EA6RB.  [Bou.] 

EAR.  Many  animals  iinquestiimaUy  mjof  the  feeully 
of  bearing  to  a  limited  extent,  whid^  are  found,  upon  aa- 
mination,  to  be  un|Hrovided  with  organs  exclusively  appro- 
mated  to  the  ooncentration  and  transmission  of  sound.  In 
foot,  the  sense  of  hearing  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  refine- 
ment of  the  sense  of  touch.  The  impressions  with  which 
it  is  conversant  arise  wholly  [Acousncs]  from  peculiar 
undulations  of  the  particles  of  ordinary  matter,  propagated 
in  obedianoe  to  its  ordj^w^  Ujg^t^ng^pjdlum  ir 
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wtkich  ths  uiimkl  lim,  tnd  itDpimglng  more  or  Iom  imme- 
diately upon  a  lenntive  part;  they  have  no  necsenuy  de- 
pendmeeb  Ek«  those  lidit,  upon  tiie  agency  of  the  rawe 
subtle  flidds;  nor  hvre  uey  any  oonnexuni,  like  those  of 
smell  snd  taste*  vith  what  may  be  called  the  ^mieal  pro- 
perties of  matter.-  If  to  these  oonsideratioiia  it  he  added 
that  the  Tiinvtile  sulHtanoes  which  are  commonly  found 
to  indose  the  sensorium  are  not  ill  qualified  to  participate 
in  the  iindulati(Hi8  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  vany 
Uiem  onwards  to  the  internal  seat  of  perception,  the  reader 
will  he  prepared  to  learn  that  the  only  estmital  part  of  the 
organ  of  hearing  is  a  nerve,  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  common  sensation,  lodged  at  a  suffident  depth  ^to 
be  secured  fiom  external  injury,  uid  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  be  affected  by  these  delicate  impulses.  This  is  called 
the  aeouttie  or  miditory  nerve. 

It  is  probable  that  even  the  lowest  animals  provided  with 
ft  Dervout  ^stem  are  able  to  mnaiTe  the  mituei  thus  eon- 
vayed  of  external  objects,  ana  turn  them  to  aocount  in  the 
degree  neoesBsry  for  their  security  and  comfort.  Bnt  to 
meet  the  increasing  wants  and  minister  to  the  multiplied 
fimilties  of  the  more  complete  animals,  various  subsidiary 
parts  are  found  to  be  added  in  something  like  a  reeular 
raenesaiop  as  we  advance  upwards  in  the  scale,  each  mWer 
grade  possessing  the  rudiments  of  some  additional  provision 
more  fUUy  developed  in  the  next  above,  till  the  organ 
reaches  its  greatest  amplification  and  final  perfection  in 
man  and  the  other  mammalia.  The  particular  use  of  many 
of  these  subsidiary  parts  has  not  yet  been  explained.  We 
know  in  general  that  they  must  increase'  tne  force  and 
viTidneas  m  the  impression ;  that  they  afford  indications  of 
its  directimi,  and  the  means  of  appreciating  minute  shades 
ofdiffeiwiee  in  its  kind  and  degree,  and  in  thefrec|uenef  of 
its  repetition ;  that  some  of  them  add  to  the  security  of  the 
oi^n  without  impairing  its  delicacy ;  and  that  others  serve 
to  adjust  its  position  and  to  aduit  it  to  various  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would  be  superfluous,  in 
a  work  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  and  limited  in 
space,  to  trace  these  gradual  and  complic^ed  ehai^es :  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the 
organ  as  it  exists  in  man :  advising  the  curious  inquirer, 
after  be  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
that  organ  and  with  the  classification  of  animals  by  Cuvier, 
an  outline  of  which  is  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work 
[Anatomt.  Cohparativb],  to  consult  the  admirable  essay 
on  this  snl^t  by  Professor  Grant,  in  the  third  part  of  his 
'  Oudines  of  ComparatiTe  Anatomy,*  where  he  will  find  a 
comprehensiTe  ana  masteriy  sumow^  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  anl^ect,  ftom  which  we  should  he  inclined  to  quote 
largely  here,  were  apace  allowed  and  selection  easy. 

The  Radtaia  (star-fish,  sponges,  &c.),  which  constitute 
the  lowest,  and  in  point  of  variety  and  number  by  for  the 
most  otnnprehensive  division  of  Cuvier,  ^>pear  to  be  uni- 
versally unprovided  with  an  organ  of  heaniu::  many  of 
them  nave  no  nervous  system,  and  are  thoefore  prombly 
^together  devoid  of  the  sense. 

The  JrheulatOt  which  form  the  next  division,  are  all  for- 
nisbed  with  a  nervous  system,  and  it  is  likely  ^t  they  all 
enjoy  the  sense  of  hearbig.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  able 
to  express  their  feelings  and  wants  to  their  fellows  by  means 
<tf  peeoliar  sounds,  of  which  the  cricket  and  queen  bee  are 
weU-known  examples.  We  find  aecordii^ly,  that  in  many 
•r  the  more  pofoct  species  the  extremity  of  the  acoustic 
nerve  is  eiqnnded  upon  a  simple  kind  of  auditory  instru- 
ment consistii^  of  a  whitish  membranous  bag  of  fluid, 
plaoed  within  Uie  head  in  a  somewhat  larger  cavity,  the 
space  between  them  being  also  occupied  by  fluid.  This 
cavity  is  situated  near  the  outer  feelers,  or  antenna.  When 
the  animal  lives  in  water,  it  is  commonly  complete ;  if  in 
air,  there  is  a  round  external  opening  closed  by  a  thin, 
tense  and  transparent  membrane,  showing  the  white  colour 
within,  to  which  the  bag  adheres,  and  which  receives,  con- 
centntes,  and  transmits  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  sur- 
roundu^  medium.  This  kind  of  arrangement  seems  to  be 
necessary,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  the  sound,  wtuflh  is  probably  msde 
known  in  part  by  the  clearer  vibration  of  the  membrane 
when  tamed  in  tiiat  direction,  and  in  pert  by  a  comparison 
of  the  impressionB  on  the  two  sides;  for  this  oigan,  like  all 
odtea  whieli  brin^  the  animal  into  relation  with  the  outer 
vorid  (as  distinguibhed  Homvital  organs),  is  always  double 
aM  ■ymntnVri    It  mar  ^  observed  that  the  nam  dia- 


tribnted  to  the  membranous  bag  just  described  la  given  on 
by  that  which  sumdies  the  antenna  with  its  exquisite  sense 
of  tondi:  some  nave  thou^t,  but  perhaps  mroneoudy, 
tiiat  the  foculty  of  heanng  resides  in  the  antennm  thon- 
selves. 

The  parts  we  luve  ennmnated  are  all  found,  with  odiws, 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  moat 
essential  parts  of  an  organ  of  distinct  hearing.  Hie  cavity 
,  is  called  the  vettffmit ;  the  soft  membranous  bag  of  fluid  is 
the  vestibular  toe;  the  round  external  opening  is  called, 
from  its  shape  in  man  and  most  other  aninuils,  the/en«#^ 
ovaH»;  the  fluids  within  and  without  the  sac  are  railed 
respectively  the  endo-lymph  and  peri-iymf^  (IvSov  within, 
npi  around) ;  the  latter,  bein^  analogous  to  the  fluid  dis- 
covered by  Cotugno  in  the  internal  ear  of  mammalia  is 
sometimes  called,  after  his  name,  the  liquor  Cotunm. 

The  principal  tribes  of  the  Articidata  ascertained  to 
possess  organs  of  this  kind  are  the  air-breathing  inKctt  of 
tee  orders  Hj^menoptera  (heesX  Orthaptera  (msshtqipen^ 
and  Coleoptera  (beetles) ;  the  Araehnula  (^idersX  and  the 
Decapodou*  crugtaeea,  such  as  the  lobster  and  crab.  In 
the  common  black  beetie  they  are  very  conspicuous,  ap- 
pearing externally  in  the  form  of  round  white  points  on  the 
head,  a  little  nearer  the  middle  Hne,  and  somewlut  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  long  outer  antenna.  In  the  lobster 
th^  are  contained  in  a  small  nipple-like  mominence  or 
papilla  upon  the  under  part  of  the  moveable  base  of  the 
antennie,  looking  downwards  and  forwards.  This  papilla 
coQsiBts  of  a  substance  harder  and  more  brittle  and  pro- 
bably more  vibratile  than  the  rest  of  the  shell. 

The  MoUusca,  though  placed  higher  in  the  scale  of 
animals  by  Cuvier,  do  not  afford  so  many  examples  of 
animals  possessing  s  distinct  or^n  of  hearing  as  the  Arti- 
culata.  Such  as  have  been  dueovered  all  belong  to  the 
order  of  the  Cephalopodt  with  two  bramAieB,  or  gills,  which 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  true  fishes  in  their  structure 
than  the  other  mollusks. 

In  the  Sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  which  belongs  to  this  order,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  tyye  of  the  rest,  there  is  a  protube- 
rance under  the  elastic  gristly  integument  at  the  back  part 
of  the  head  which  contams  the  ear.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
symmetrical  vestibules,  each  containing  an  oval  tac  filled 
and  surrounded  with  fluid.  On  the  interior  surfoce  of  this 
sao  the  acoustic  nerve  is  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  white 
mucous  pulp.  The  sac  is  supported  in  the  perilymph  not 
only  by  an  adhesion  to  the  inner  side  of  the  parietes  of  the 
vestibule  at  the  entranee  of  tile  nerve,  but  also  a  fine 
net-work  of  fibrils  whieh  pass  flem  its  outer  surfoce  to 
numerous  lumninent  points  on  the  inner  surfoce  of  the 
vestibule.  There  is  no  fenestm  ovdis,  or  membrane,  as  in 
the  lobster  and  the  air-breathing  insects,  but  the  sac  con- 
tains a  small  loose  bony  or  ctialky  concretion,  called  an 
otolithe  (ot)r-6rac,  the  ear,  and  XiOoc,  a  stone),  which  answers 
the  same  pun>o&e.  namely,  to  indicate  the  degree  and  direc 
tion  of  sound ;  for  just  as  we  estimate  a  weight  by  poisii^ 
it  in  tlie  hand,  or,  if  it  be  suspended,  by  gently  pushing  it 
from  us— thus  measuring  in  our  min^  the  muscular 
tension  necessary  to  support  it,  or  the  force  required  to 
overcome  its  inertia,  and  conscious  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  exert  our  muscles — so,  conversely  (the  we^ht  and  inertia 
of  the  lapiUus  always  remaining  the  same),  the  degree  and 
direction  <tf  a  vibratory  force  affecting  it  from  without 
through  the  medium  of  the  integuments,  the  parietes  of  the 
vestibule,  and  the  fluids  within,  may  be  estimated  by  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  animsl  at  the  nature  nit  the 
stress  on  the  sensitive  membranes  and  fibrils  which  sup- 
port it,  which  by  their  elasticity  restrain  and  redress  the 
slight  movements  impressed  upon  it  This  should  be  home 
in  mind;  for,  as  we  shall  see  flirther  on,  it  is  in  some 
degree  by  the  exertion  of  the  mtucular  sense,  as  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  called  that  by  which  we  judge  of  weight  and 
tension,  that  the  human  ear  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  in- 
tensity of  sound.  Other  curious  particulars  as  to  the  func- 
tion otolithes  might  be  enlarged  upon ;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  explain,  as  we  think,  the  most  important  of 
them;  and  to  correct  the  misstatements  of  authora  who 
tell  us  that  they  are  intended  to  inereate  the  intensity  of 
the  vibrations  of  sound :  they  appear  to  us  rather  calculated 
to  diminish  it,  as  the  board  floating  in  the  bucket  of  the 
water-carrier  tends  to  prevent  the  fluid  ftom  dashing  over 
the  side.  Tbey  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part  in  the 
organ  of  hearing  espeeiaUy  in  the  larm-.fishe8.  when 
they  are  more  numerous,  and[j^ft^^^ic^i)^|i@o4te 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  CQiweive  that  tb^  m  ponened  of  any 

intetu€ktiv«  power. 

The  vertebratsd  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  com- 
prising the  true  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  mammalia,  are 
all  provided  with  acoustic  oi^ans,  which  are  very  various  in 
their  degrees  of  compl^tyi  hut  much  exceed  in  that  respect 
the  comparatively  simple  organs  of  the  inferior  divisions. 

*  In  me  cartilaKinous  fishes,  such  as  the  tay  and  the 
suark,  the  TCstibu£  is  deepl^r  imbedded  ii^tbe  elastic  walls 
of  the  back  part  of  the  cranium,  near  its  junction  with  the 
spine.  The  fenestra  ovalis,  closed  by  a  tense  transparent 
membranet  Ihces  upwards,  backwards,  and  towards  the 
middle  line.  The  membrane  is  placed  obliquely  at  the 
bottom  of  a  more  superficial,  flattened,  tubular  cavity,  which 
terminates  beneath  the  int^;ument  in  a  kind  of  forked  ex- 
tremity, and  may  he  considered  as  a  rudiment  of  the  tym- 
panum, or  middle  ear,  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  with  its 
eustachian  tube.  The  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
turned  towards  three  sacculi,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  arranged  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavi^  of 
the  vestibide,  and  containing  each  an  otolithe.  The  sacs 
are  filled  with  a  thick  gelatinous  endolymph,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  lapUli,  and  serves,  with  minute  filaments  such 
as  those  in  the  $epia,  to  st^y  them.  The  vestibule  is 
filled  with  a  limpid  aqueous  perilymph,  traversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  a  fine  cellular  network,  by  means  of  which  its 
contents  are  supported  in  their  relative  situations.  Besides 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  other  perforations  lead  out  of  the  ves- 
tibule into  three  arched  cylindrical  canals  of  considerable 
diameter  and  dimensions,  the  diverging  curves  of  which 
take  a  wide  circuit  within  the  cranial  cartilage,  and  termi- 
nato  at  both  ends  in  this  central  cavity.  These  passages, 
from  their  situation  and  form,  ore  called  the  anterior,  pos- 
terior, and  horizontal  semicircular  canals.  Within  the 
canals,  in  which  the  vestibular  perilymph  freely  circulates, 
there  are  three  similarly  curreid  but  more  slender  mem- 
branous elastic  tubes :  tney  are  nowhere  in  contact  with 
the  aides  of  the  canals,  but  ar^  suspended  in  the  midst  of 
them  by  means  of  the  cellular  network  above  mentioned. 
They  all  swell  out  at  one  end  like  a  flask  iampuUa)  as  tfaey 
enter  the  vestibule,  after  which  the  anterior  and  horizontal 
tubes  separately  enter  a  common  pouch  or  ainiu;  into  this 
their  other  ends  likewise  open  by  a  conduit  common  to  both. 
The  posterior  tube,  which  is  the  lai^^est  and  longest,  after 
formmg  its  ampulla,  resumes  its  former  calibre,  and  passing 
along  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  under  the  largest  sac,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  net-work,  returns  into  itself, 
thus  completing  a  separate  circuit 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  several  membranous  cavities  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other  or  with  the  vestibular 
perilymph;  though,  as  they  Uc  in  ck»e  ^position,  their 
vibTMons  are  mutually  interchangeable. 

The  acoustic  nerve  is  distrihutea  in  two  principal  branches 
onljr  to  the  sacs  and  the  ampullte ;  chiefly  to  uie  latter,  to 
which  it  gives  a  white  colour,  "iha  fllunents  form  a  fine 
net-work  on  the  outside  of  the  ampulla,  and  then  piercing 
(heir  parietes,  are  raised  up  within  iuto  a  kind  of  erescentic 
screen,  in  order  probably  that  they  may  be  more  exposed 
to  the  impulse  of  the  viuations  descending  along  the  aque- 
ous endolymph  of  the  semicircular  tubes.  All  the  parts  we 
have  described  are  transparent,  except  the  opaque  .ampuUse 
and  the  solid  cretaceous  otohthes.  We  have  been  particular 
in  our  account  of  these  membranous  parts,  which  are  found 
with  little  essential  variation  in  all  the  superior  animals, 
man  included,  because  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  they 
admit  of  mure  easy  examination  from  ^eir  great  size  and 
firmer  texture^  and  flrom  the  softness  of  the  cartilage  that 
encloses  Aein.  In  man  and  the  mammalia,  they  are  not 
only  much  smaller  and  more  ddicate^  but  encased  in  the 
hardest  bone  in  the  body,  from  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
.sible  to  separate  them  with  suflScient  accuracy  to  be  certain 
ihat  the  Ascription  is  correct. 

In  some  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon,  the  fenestra 
ovalis  is  not  dosed  by  a  membrane,  but  by  a  round  button- 
like piece  of  semi-transparent  cartilage,  called  an  opercu- 
lum, or  lid.t 

The  parts  are  similar  in  the  osseous  fishes,  except  that 
they  have  generally  no  fenestra  ovalis. 
In  serpents  there  is  but  one  sacculus  containing  chalky 

•  goMT«fc  Audita, 
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matter,  and  all  the  semicircular  tubes  poipjaunicate  witli  : 
central  membranous  sinus,  which  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tubes  enter  by  a  common  trunk.  The  fenestra  ovalis  ii 
closed,  liot  as  in  fishes  by  a  membrane,  but  by  the  expanded 
trumpet-shaped  extremity  of  a  slender  bone  {o»ticulum  or 
columella)  attached  at  the  other  extremity  by  a  ligament  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  intermaxillary  bone. 

Nearly  the  same  arrangement  of  the  internal  ax  prevails 
in  the  four-feotcd  reptiles  (turtle>  crocodile,  fro^'  lizard) ; 
but  a  new  and  important  step  is  here  made  towards  the  ul- 
timate perfection  of  the  organ  by  the  development  of  an  air- 
cavity,  called  the  tympanumot  ear-drum,  between  the  vesti- 
bule and  the  sur&ce  of  the  head.  This  addition,  which,  as  we 
said,  first  becomes  more  than  a  mere  rudiment  in  the  four- 
footed  reptiles,  permits  the  vestibule  to  be  placed  with  equal 
advantage  at  a  comparatively  greater  depth,  and  thercfure 
in  greater  security  j  but  it  has  more  important  uses  in  ren- 
dering the  sound  more  clear,  and  facilitating  in  se%'eral 
ways  (to  be  presently  explained)  its  communication  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  X.ike  the  musical  instrument  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  the  Qmpanum  is  provided  with  a  mem- 
brane tightly  stretched  upon  the  margin  of  a  round  opening 
in  the  outer  part  of  its  bony  or  cartilaginous  wall ;  and  has 
an  open  vent  or  uaasaee  called  after  the  anatomist  who  dis- 
covered  it,  the  Euttaman  tube,  leading  forwards  from  the 
cavity  to  the  throat  or  hack  part  of  the  nostrils,  by  means 
of  which  the  air  within  it  is  adjusted  to  the  variable  state 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  without   If  the  animal  be  am- 

Shibious,  as  many  of  the  four-footed  reptiles  are,  the  mem- 
rana  tympani  is  still  covered  entirely  by  integument, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  crocodile,  by  a  movable  flap  of  the 
scaly  hard  skin,  which  can  be  raised  up  when  the  animal  is 
out  of  the  water :  more  frequently  however  the  membrane 
lies  entirely  beneath  the  skin,  here  thinner  than  elsewhere 
on  the  head,  as  in  the  tortoise.  The  lacerta  agility  or  bask- 
ing lizard,  alone,  which  lives  entirely  on  the  Ian4  has  the 
membrane  naked  to  the  air.  In  this  class  of  animals  the 
columella  is  not  directed  forwards  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
as  inserpentsi  but  is  attached  by  a  cartilaginous  extremity  to 
the  centre  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  thus  conveys  the 
collected  efiect  qf  its  vibrations  directly  to  the  fenestra 
ovaUs :  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  in  rendering  the  im- 
pression of  sound  more  definite  must  be  obvious.  In  some 
species  the  cartilt^inous  jiortion  of  the  columella  is  joined 
to  the  bony  portion  at  an  acute  angle,  Uke  the  letter  V, 
which  adds  an  elasticity  to  the  mechanism  very  serviceable 
as  a  protection  to  the  delicate  parts  within  the  fenestra  ova- 
lis iiom  the  injury  they  might  otherwise  sustain  by  a  blow 
or  undue  pressure  upon  the  membrana  tympani.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  lizard  mentioned  above,  in  which  there 
is  also  a  rudiment  of  the  muscle  which  serves  in  the  higher 
animals  to  tighten  the  membrane;  a  circumstaaee  which 
makes  this  elbow  in  the  columella  a  still  more  essential 
{vovision  against  sudden  changes  in  the  distance  between 
the  centre  of  the  membrane  and  the  fenestra  ovalis.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  one  class  of  serpents,  the  etecilia 
(blinaworms),  the  ear  is  as  complete  as  in  any  of  the  four- 
footed  terrestrial  reptiles ;  possessing  a  tympanum  with  its 
membranes,  a  Eustachian  tube,  and  a  columella  bent  to  an 
angle.  This  departure  from  the  usual  rule  in  serpents  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  those  compensations  so  &e(^ueutly  met 
with  in  the  animal  kingdom,  .the  organ  of  sight  in  the 
cscilia  being  imperfectly  developed. 

In  birds,  besides  a  greater  nicety  and  tenuity  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  puts  hitherto  described,  the  ear  is  fur- 
nished with  two  additional  provisions,  both  probably  of  great 
consequence  to  the  perfection  of  the  organ.  The  first  is  a 
short  meatus  auditoriut  externm,  or  outer  passage,  which 
removes  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  tympanum  to  some 
depth  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  head,  and  thus  places  it  mora 
securely,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  greater  advanta^  for 
observing  ^e  direction  of  sound.  The  other  additional  pro- 
vision in  birds  is  an  appendage  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
internal  car.  This  is  a  small  conical  cavity  in  the  bone, 
somewhat  cur\-ed,  with  a  double  spiral  ridge  winding  round 
the  interior,  and  enclosing  a  cartilaginous  structure  so  cor- 
responding in  form^  with  the  ridge  as  to  divide  the  cavity 
into  two  partitions.*  These  communicate  with  another  at 
the  apex,  and  with  the  vestibule  and  tympanum  respec- 
tively, at  their  other  ends.  The  cavity  is  termed  the  eochltvu 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  spiral  shell ;  the  partition  com- 
municating with  the  internal  ear  is  the  scala  Cwinding  stair) 
of  th»  vestibule ;  the  other  is  the^^b&i  <u»Hulitv  thv  open- 
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mg  from  the  latter  into  the  t^panum  is  called  ths /itramen 
rotuntbtm;  it  is  closed  "by  a  membraae  to  exclude  the  air  of 
that  cBTi^  while  it  permits  the  transit  of  vibration  to  or 
from  the  vestibnlar  perilymph  within ;  for  that  fluid,  pass- 
ing' up  the  cochlea  by  the  scala  Testibuli,  descends  the  scala 
tympani,  and  bathes  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  membrane  of 
the  feneatra  rotunda.  The  cartilafi;inous  newel  is  kept  in  its 
place  like  the  semicircular  tubes  by  retiform  filaments,  and 
is  supplied  with  a  separate  branch  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
which  rmmifles  and  expands  on  its  surface.  The  lapilli, 
which  seem  to  be  chiefly  a  provision  for  hearing  xmder 
water,  and  are  therefore  larg^  and  solid  in  aquatic  and  am- 
phibious animala.  appear  iii  birds  only  as  fine  crystallized 
grains  of  (dialk  in  the  utricle,  or  sinus  of  the  vestibule,  ren- 
dering the  eodolymph  somewhat  turbid.  The  colimiella  is 
straight,  and  themembrana  tympani  pressed  outwards  bv  it 
is  conseqxwnUy  convex.  There  is  a  creaoentio  fbld  of  skin 
extending  upwards  from  the  superior  maipn  of  the  meatus 
cxteraus,  sometimes  ftimished,  as  in  the  homed  owl,  with  a 
fringe  of  feathers  which  can  be  spread  at  pleasure  like  a 
tm  to  catch  the  sound,  this  fold  of  skin  is  a  rudiment  of 
the  concha,  or  outer  ear,  of  the  mammalia. 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  only  Ih  this  last-mentioned 
class  of  animals  that  the  ear  reaches  its  completb  develop- 
ment. It  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them ;  the  diflerence 
being  only  in  the  comparative  &zb  and  shape  of  the  com- 
jioneUt  parts  of  the  organ,  and  not  in  their  essential  struc- 
ture, number,  or  arrangement. 

We  shall  thereflve  describe  the  oi^n  in  one  species 
only. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  hearing,  as  in 
iiight,  man  has  no  superiority  over  many  0f  the  lower  ani- 
mals except  what  arises  from  that  intellectual  supremacy 
which  enaoles  him  to  discriminate  and  compare  his  sensa- 
tions more  justly  than  they  can  do.  Indeed,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  mere  perception  of  sounds  he  is  inferior  to  moat 
of  the  mammalia,  and  probably  to  birds ;  and  if  the  musical 
faculty  should  seem  to  imply  a  greater  perfection  of  the 
organ,  the  error,  for  such  we  believe  it  to  be,  may  perhaps 
disappear  upon  reflection  We  therefore  select  the  human 
eur  as  the  type  of  the  oi^n  in  mammalia,  not  because  it  is 
in  any  respect  more  complete  than  the  rest,  but  as  the  most 
intert^ting.  The  same  description,  of  the  more  important 
parts  at  least,  might  be  appUei^  nearly  word  for  word,  to  all. 

The  parts  now  to  be  described  rail  naturally  under  a 
>hree-fotd  division  into  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  ear, 
1.  The  internal  ear,  comprising  the  acoustic  nerve,  vesti- 
ule,  and  labyrinth,  is  deeply  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  head,  wiuin  the  most  compact  and  hardest  of  the 
bones,  denominated  from  that  circumstance  the  petrous 
or  rocky  portion  (rf  the  temporid  bone.   This  wedge-hke 
ur  triangular  projMtion  passes  obliqtieiy  inward  and  ibr- 
ward  in  the  direction  of  the  dtlter  tube  of  the  ear,  form- 
1:11;  a  strongly-marked  knobby  ridge  within  the  cranium,  in 
the  basis  or  floor  of  that  cavity.     Near  the  inner  point, 
which  nearly  meets  its  fellow  otl  the  other  side,  and  upon  its 
posterior  declivity,  there  is  a  large  trumpet-Uke  hole  (meatm 
auditoriuM  intemut)  tntD  which  the  seventh  cerebral  nerve 
enters  from  the  meiiaWo  oblongata.    [Brain,  Nerve.]  The 
meatus  passes  in  a  direction  outward^  and  therefore  ob- 
liquely, into  the  petrous  portion  for  half  an  Inch,  and  then 
terminates  abruptly  in  iviti  fovea,  or  pits :  from  the  upper  of 
these  goes  a  winding  canal  through  the  substance  of  the  | 
bone,  which  Is  the  cDUTse  of  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face  (the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair),  which,  here  separating 
from  the  auditory  nerve,  or  portio  mollis,  we  need  not  fol- 
low.   The  latter,  sphttin^  into  several  sets  of  filameuta,  finds 
its  way  through  small  sieve-like  openings  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  fovea  into  the  internal  ear,  aod  is  tiere  distributed 
in  three  separate  portions  to  the  cochlea,  the  ampullss  of 
the  semicircular  tubes,  and  the'  vtricle,  or  vestibular  sac. 
The  cochlea  is  more  complicated  than  in  birds;  it  eon- 
iiits  of  ft  sfdhd  canal  in  the  boue,  gradually  diminiahing  as 
it  mends  to  a  point,  wound  round  a  central  hollow  pillar 
of  bone,  called  the  modiobu,  or  newel.   From  its  inner  sutw 
bee,  that,  namely,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  groove  in 
the  modiolus,  a  thin  and  spongy  lamella  of  bone  projects 
rather  more  than  half  across  the  canal,  ascending  in  a 
similar  s^al.    From  the  edge  of  this  lamella,  (called  the 
lamina  t^raUt)  a  membrane  passes  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  canal,  where  it  is  attached ;  thus  eotnpletiiig  the  separa^ 
tioD  of  the  canal  into  two  toake,  ot  winding  partitioDs,  which* 


narrower  into  the  nstibulab  the  mqtarier  and  laicer  into 
the  tynnnnum ;  eadi  <eala  taking  two  tama  ana  a  tai\x 
round  the  modiolus  in  aaoendiiig  from  the  base  of  the 
cochlea  to  the  cupola,  or  inverted  oup-shaped  eavity  at  the 
summit,  placed  over  the  fiinni-.  i^fiauUhulmn)  into  which 
the  top  of  the  modiolus  expand:-.   The  cochlea  is  im  a  level 
with  the  vestibule  and  anterior  to  it,  the  base  being  turned 
towards  the  meatus  interaiu ;  the  summit  looking  ootmrda 
and  a  little  downwards,  is  turned  towards  the  si^den  bend 
of  the  wide  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  by  which  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  head.   It  is  the  close  neighbourhood  of  this  artery  as 
it  passes  through  the  compact  bone  that  occasions  the  rush- 
ing sound  of  me  pulse  to  be  heard  when  the  ear  is  placed 
upon  a  pillow,  or  the  attention  is  led  to  dwell  upon  what 
passes  within,  by  deaftadss  aristug  from  some  cause  not 
afibcting  the  parts  essential  to  hearing.   The  modiolus  is 
boUow  to  some  distance  from  the  base.  Up  this  tubular 
cavity  rises  the  large  cochlear  branch  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
giving  off  lateral  filaments  through  minute  openings  ar- 
ranged spirally,  which  pass  through  the  light  spongy  bone, 
uid  emerge  ttom  different  points  on  the  spind  floors  and 
sides  of  the  seals,  where  tney  ramii^  in  a  deUcate  pulpy 
expansion  upon  the  membranotis  tubes  which  line  the 
spiral  osseous  canals  :  the  rest  of  the  cochlear  nerve  passes 
through  capillary  perforations  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  tubu- 
lar cavity ;  and  asceniUng  in  the  substance  of  the  central 
pillar  of  the  modiolus,  is  distributed  through  the  bone  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  upper  turns  of  the  cochlea  and  the  in- 
fundibutum.  The  two  other  branches  of  the  aoouatic  nerve 
are  distributed  to  the  vestibular  sac,  which  lies  in  a  round 
depression  or  pit  in  the  barrel-shaped  cavity  of  the  vesti- 
bule, and  to  the  ampulls  of  the  semicircular  tubes.  The 
latter  all  meet  in  a  membranous  sinus,  or  utricle,  which 
occupies  another  distinct  pit  of  the  vestibule,  called,  from 
its  shape,  the  elliptic  fovea,  much  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment already  Ascribed  in  other  animals.  The  principsf 
opening  from  the  vestibule  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  situated 
on  the  outer  side  towards  the  tympanum,  which  is  closed  by 
a  membrane ;  at  the  loner  and  fVont  part  there  is  another 
opening  into  the  scala  vustibuli  of  the  cochlea.    There  are 
five  at  its  posterior  and  outer  side,  which  lead  into  the 
semicircular  canals,  of  which  the  superior  and  posteriw 
enter  the  vestibule  by  a  common  foramen.   The  sac  and 
utricle  each  contain  a  cretaceous  deposit,  which,  in  some  of 
the  lower  mammalia,  has  the  conststenoe  of  soft  chalk.  The 
cochlea  and  semicircidar  canids,  from  their  omnplexi^,  are 
termed  the  labgrinth.  "Wiih.  respect  Id  the  object  of  their 
peculiar  arrangement,  not  even  a  probable  coiijecture  has 
been  hazarded.  Yet  they  appear  with  surprising  imifbrmity 
in  all  the  mammalia,  and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  more  numerous  tribes  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  flshes. 
The  bony  canals  of  the  labyrinth  and  vestibtile  are  stated 
to  he  invested  within  by  a  dehcate  periosteum,  the  surface 
of  which  towards  the  perilymph  is  thought  to  be  of  the 
natuie  of  a  mxova  membrane,  uid  to  secrete  that  fluid. 


Fig.  1.  Magnified  view  oT  the  qbmoui  labyTiDth  anil  vertibule  na  they  wuuld 
■ppeaT  ir  the  lolid  bone  in  which  they  ore  imbedded  were  remoTcd,  with  the 
oiiaiia  awftWi  in  iltu.  <t,  ampulla  of  Ihu  posWtior  aeniiclniiilnT  canal ; 
6>  common  tnbo  by  which  thia  and  1\ik  auperiuc  canal  enter  the  Totibulp, 
e,  paateiior  canal;  d,  exteriul  canal;  e,  aupcrinr  i:anal;  /,  cuchlea,  g,  iU 
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The  iliwfh^  vhich  arises  from  causes  which  affect  the 
fonestra  ovalis,  or  the  nerves  and  canals  within-  the  vesti- 
bule and  labyrinth,  is  sddom  or  never  cured;  and  it  is 
unfortunatdy  very  common.  There  is  a  very  easy  way  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  often  suOlciently  tested. 
If  the  internal  ear  be  affected,  especially  the  nerves  of  it, 
the  ticking  of  a  watch  pressed  against  the  teeth  or  the 
outer  part  of  the  head  on  that  side,  wUl  be  very  obscurely 
distinguished.  If  not,  the  sound  can  be  easily  heard,  as  the 
solid  bones  interposed  between  the  sonorous  body  and  the 
nerve  are  exoellent  sanducttm  of  vibnUion. 

3.  The  middit  ear  comprises  the  cavity  of  the  iympanum' 
mih  its  contents ;  the  ceUa  in  the  bony  Dnminenoe  behind 
the  ear,  called  the  rmuttrid  proeett,  wiui  whidi  the  tym- 
pannm  communicatee ;  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  pasH^ 
leading  from  the  tym]^aum  into  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  ^e  throat,  where  it  opens  in  the  form  of  an  expanded 
slit  on  each  side  behind  the  posterior  nares. 

The  tympanum  is  an  irregular  cavity  scooped  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  between  the  vestibule 
and  the  external  meatus.  The  principal  eutrances  to  it  are 
the  fenestra  ovalis  and  ttie  round  or  somewhat  oval  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  external  passage  upon  which  the 
membrana  tympana  is  stretched.  Between  these  there  is 
extended  a  chain  of  three  small  bones,  obliquely  articulated 
to  each  other  with  perfect  joints,  so  placed  that  the  chain 
somewhat  resemUes  in  teore  the  letter  Z. 

These  bones  are  called  lespeetively  the  ftapM  (stirrup), 
the  incut  (anvilX  and  tnaUeut  (hammer),  fVom  some  simi- 
larity in  form  to  those  implements.  The  base  of  the  stapes 
is  apDlied  to  tiie  fenestra  ovalis,  exactly  fitting  it,  and  is 
attacned  firmly  to  its  membrane.  The  extremity  of  the 
longer  leg  of  the  incus  is  articulated  to  the  bead  of  the 
stapes,  and  there  is  a  minute  bone  between  them  of  the  size 
of  a  small  shot,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  only  a 
process  of  the  incus.  It  is  nowevo*  called  firom  its  spherical 
dwpe  the  o*  orbieuiare,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
fcurth  bone.  {Fig.  3,  o.)  The  shwter  leg  of  the  incus  {fig. 
3,  e,)  rests  against  the  bony  parietes  of  the  tympanum  at 
ibe  back  part,  near  the  mastoid  cells.  Upon  the  hollowed 
cavity  in  the  bead  ni  the  incus  {fig.  2,  a)  the  lateral  depres- 
sion of  the  bead  of  the  malleus  {fig.  2,  A)  is  articulated,  and 
moves  easily ;  the  long  handle  of  the  latter  is  attached 
its  extremity  (fig.  2,  ^)  to  the  middle  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  as  well  as  by  a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  handle, 
which  lies  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  membrane.  Tlw 
long  slender  process  of  the  malleus  called  the  pneetmu  gra- 
dUa  {fig.  2.  f  )  lies  in  a  slit  passing  to  the  artienlatiim  of 
the  jaw  called  the  glenoid  fissnre. 
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Ffg.  9.  HagnlScd  tW  of  the  Mdenl*  audltilt.  H,  malleu;  I.iaeo*; 
B.itanM:  0.  of  the  reaeftra  ovalin;  a.  cavity  oT  tin  fnciu,  which  ii 

articuWd  to  thoin4lleu«:  i.  loDRor  innceii  ofiha  incut  with  tteos  orUenUn 
attached  Ht6;  c,  Jt«  nhortPt  pcoceii;  «■  hood  of  ttw  uUoua )  /,  lu  ihorl 
procMi.ur  pTomiaaat  poiat  ftir  the  attachment  of  the  teniot  tympanij  It  the 
dvpTMBion  wUch  artknUte*  with  the  iamu ;  f,  praoiMua  cracfUe  of'  the 
nialleae  i  A,  it*  handle,  or  nmavbrlra. 

Fig.Z. 

ng,  3.  The  euM  boBM  of  tUir  natural  ttu.  w,  BMUau;  \  Itwiui 
(,  etape*  i  o,  oibiealaM. 

The  use  of  these  bones  is  undoubtedly  to  transmit  the 
vibmtidns  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  ovalis.  and  tbenco  to  the  internal  ear.  But 
they  have  another  use  which  vrould  be  inoompatible  with  a 
angle  bone  passing  be  tween  those  menibnnas,  as  in  birdb  and 


most  reptiles ;  tbis  is  to  permit  the  membnna  tympani  le 
be  drawn  into  a  conical  shape  so  as  to  tighten  it,  and  adapt  it 
either  to  resist  the  impulse  of  too  loud  a  sound,  or  favour  a 
more  acute  or  genue  one.  The  musde  which  chiefly 
effects  this  object,  callad  the  tensor  tympani  {fig.  4,  a),  is 
attached  near  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  a  point  projecting 
from  it  {Fig.%  f.)  Other  muscles,  to  steady  and  antagonize 
its  action,  called  the  laxator  mqjor  and  mmor  i^mpaMt 
are  also  attached  to  ttie  raalleui,  the  fermer  {fig.  <  0)  to 
the  processus  gracilis,  die  letter       4^  ^  to  the  hudle  of 
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the  bone.  A  ftirther  desoription  of  the  direetinw  and  outer 
attachments  of  these  minute  muscles  would  be  tedious  sad 
imintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  No  muscle  is  attached 
to  the  iucus,  but  a  small  <me  of  great  importance  is  inserted 
into  die  neck  of  the  stapes,  called  the  stapidmu ;  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  counteract  Uie  obliqui^  of  tiadion  or  t^- 
ing  of  the  stapes,  which  would  otherwise  ensoa  fimn  ths 
movements  of  the  other  hones;  by  this  means  the  nwtioa 
of  the  stapes  is  directed  either  inunediately  to  or  from  tl» 
fenestra  ovalis,  the  membrane  of  \id)ich  is  sJso  further  pre- 
served from  injury  by  the  oblique  arrangement  of  the  jomti 
of  these  minute  bones,  by  means  of  which,  although  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  oscillates  through  a  consider- 
able space  in  passing  m>m  tension  to  relaxation,  that  of  the 
fenestra  is  moved  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  same  action  which  draws  the  membrana 
tympani  into  a  cone  thrusts  die  hue  of  the  stapes  ftrtber 
into  the  fenestra  ovslis. 

These  small  muscles  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  tbb 
will,  being  supplied  with  nerves  in  a  way  peculiariy  in- 
toresting  to  a  iihysiologu^  and  acting  automatieany  in  eor- 
respoiidnuse  with  the  impressions  on  the  anditinT  nem. 
Yet  the  inrtinctiva  consciousness  we  have  of  the  ^;;ree  of 
their  contractions  in  adjusting  the  tension  of  Uia  m«B- 
hrana  tjrmpani  to  circumstances,  is  probably  one  oX  our  chief 
means  of  estimating  the  intensity  of  sounds. 
,  The  fenestra  ovalis  is  situated  nearly  opposUe  the  mem- 
brana tympani,  on  the  upper  edee  of  a  prominence  called 
the  promontory;  it  &ces  outward  and  a  little  downward^; 
and  Deneath  it,  concealed  by  the  promontory,  is  the  foramen 
rotundum,  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  leading  into  the 
cochlea  by  the  scala  tympani.  The  object  of  this  last  opea- 
ing  is  disputed:  some  think  it  conveys  in  part  the  vjtiTS- 
tions  of  the  air  of  the  ^nnpanum  to  the  internal  ear ;  but  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suj^KMe,  with  Sir  C.  Bell,  that 
the  end  it  chiefly  serves  is  to  give  vent  and  freedom  to 
those  of  the  flnitu  pent  up  in  the  unyielding  bony  cansli 
of  the  labyrinth.  Besides  these  openings  from  the  tvmpt- 
num,  there  are  others  which  lead  into  the  mastoid  celli 
b^nd  it ;  these  are  also  filled  irith  air,  and  are  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  distinctness  of  the  tympanic  vibratioDt. 
There  is  also  an  opening  from  the  tympanuni  forwards  into 
the  Eustachian  tuoe.  This  canal  is  nearly  two  inches  lon^ 
the  first  part  of  its  course  from  the  tympanum  is  bony:  it 
then  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  widens  as  it  ajpproacbes  the 
throat,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  lines  it,  imd  thence 
passing  into  the  tymjpanum,  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the 
whole  cavity,  investing  the  ossicula  and  its  other  contents, 
as  wdl  as  the  mastoid  cells.'  From  this  circumstance  srises 
the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  of  cold  or  sore  throat  to 
extend  into  the  Qnopannin,  prodveing  tempotaiy  daafticii, 
ear-adi^  and  sometimes  uaaabasStii  a  more  pemuumt  kioi 
From  the  deaftaess  which  aooompaniei  the  ekaure  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  by  that  w  other  causes,  the  importance  of 
its  functions  in  renewing  and  giving  vent  to  the  air  within 
the  tympanum  may  be  appreciated.  Besides  the  feramins 
already  mentioned,  there  are  oUiors  through  which  nerret 
and  vessels  enter  the  tympanum.  We  have  not  space  to 
describe  them:  we  shall  onljr  mention  thatoneofthenervn^ 
called  the  chorda  tympam,  originally  connected  with  the 
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bane  in  a  circuitous  course,  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tymw- 
num,  and  passing  quite  across  "it,  is  transmitted  tlirough  the 
glenoid  fissure  to  a  salivary  gland  under  the  lower  jaw. 
The  object  of  this  singular  but  uniform  course  of  the  chorda 
tympani  is  not  well  understood. 

I^afoess  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
has  been  sometimes  cured  by  dilating  that  canal  by  in- 
struments passed  for  that  purpose  into  its  outer  expanded 
extremity  through  the  nostrils,  or  from  the  back  of  the 
thrT>at ;  or  by  injecting  fluids  into  it  by  means  of  a  syringe 
with  a  small  curved  pipe.  This  latter  plan  has  also  been 
successful  in  curing  deafhess  arising  &om  chronic  inflam- 
mation, or  morbid  secretion  within  the  tympanum.  Sup- 
puration within  that  cavity,  or  in  the  mastoid  cells,  some- 
times results  from  high  inflammation,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences  by  spreading  to  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  or  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes.  Cases  of  wis  kind  generally  originate,  as  we 
bare  already  stated,  in  cold  with  sore  throat,  and  aie  found 
to  occur  chiefly  in  scrofvdaus  habits. 


yig.  5.  ThU  1*  not  Ui  be  eouiiilered  u  a  eomet  delineition  of  Um  otfu, 
Mntc  inuailed  only  u  a  dia^n,  to  fl*e  a  gfOfnl  idea  ol  the  reUtiTe  lituti- 
tiuu  of  the  •cTcnl  pari*,  a,  luperior  Mmi-oiicular  cinal ;  h,  poatcrior  ditto ; 
c.  external  ditlo;  il,  icala  tympniii  of  the  cochlea  oprupil.  to  *how  r,  tlia  fe- 
Dcstia  Totaoda,  entcriD):  tympanum  under  the  ptomonloTy ;  t,  Biutaiehiaii 
tubc:^  membimna  lyropaoi;  g,  Teitlbule,  not  laid  open  )  m,  inaatDi  aa- 
ditiKiaa  external ;  »,  mealiu  Inlentni,  tHmlaalinji  in  vmofintm, 

3.  The  external  ear  consists  of  the  meatui  auditorium  ex- 
temut  (Jig-H,  m)  andconcha.  The  former,  commencing  from 
the  membraoa  tympani,  is  an  osseous  canal  in  the  first  part 
of  its  course  in  the  adult,  and  then  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  tubular  continuation  of  the  expanded  cartitaee  of  the 
concha,  or  outer  appendage  of  the  ear.    It  is  lined  through- 
out with  a  delicate  akin,  covered  by  thin  cuticle,  which  eiIso 
covers  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  membrane.    Beneath  the 
skin,  and  opening  through  it  on  the  sur&ce,  are  numerous 
glandular  follicles  which  secrete  the  ear-wax  or  cerumen. 
In  the  foetus  and  new-born  infant  there  is  hardly  any  ap- 
pearance of  this  tube;  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
being  close  to  the  suriace  of  the  head,  stretched  upon  the 
inner  margin  of  a  bony  ring  ianniilus  audiiorius)  which 
afterwards  increases  in  length  and  becomes  a  tube.    In  the 
idult  the  length  of  the  whole  tube  may  be  nearly  an  inch ; 
but  from  the  obliquity  of  the  membrane,  which  faces  a  little 
downwards,  it  is  longer  below  them  above.  Its  direction  from 
the  membrane  is  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  and  it  is 
slightly  convex  upwards,  and  rather  narrower  in  the  middle 
than  elsewhere.    The  last  mentioned  peculiarity  is  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  so  much  easier  to  introduce  beads  and  other 
round  bodies  (as  children  are  apt  to  do)  than  to  get  them 
out.  This  however  must  always  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
Ti  en  such  an  accident  happens ;  for  the  presence  of  the 
foieign  body  sometimes  excites  ^eat  inflammation  and 
swelung,  and  may  lead  to  very  senous  consequences.  The 
most  easy  method  and  the  least  painful  is  to  direct  a  strong 
stream  of  warm  water  into  the  tube  with  a  syringe,  which 
commonly  succeeds  immediately  if  resorted  to  before  there 
I  is  much  swelling.   Other  means  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves ;  but  if  resorted  to,  they  should  be  very  tenderly  used, 
for  tb«  part  is  extremely  sensitive,  especially  the  membrane 
itself  to  rough  contact.   The  wax,  which  is  very  bitter, 
P  a/No.  581. 


serves  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects  and  to  keep  the 
skin  soft.  When  secreted  too  abundantly,  it  is  often  • 
cause  of  deainess,  and  should  be  removed  as  a  foreign  body 
by  means  of  a  syringe  and  a  solution  of  soap  in  warm  water. 
The  commonest  kind  of  ear-ache  is  that  caused  by  inflam- 
mation of  this  passage,  and  is  generally  followed  by  a 
copious  and  fcetid  secretion  poured  out  by  the  ceruminous 
follicles.  If  this  last  long,  deafness  is  sometimes  the  result 
from  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  has  been  removed, 
as  well  as  that  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
by  puncturing  the  membrane.  This  part  is  Sometimes 
ruptured  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  tensor  muscle 
caused  by  loud  sounds,  or  by  driving  air  up  the  Eustachian 
tube  in  a  forcible  expiration,  as  in  blowing  the  nose  vio- 
lently. This  accident  is  not  followed  by  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness that  might  be  expected,  unless  the  stapes  becomes  dis- 
placed from  the  fenestra  ovalis :  the  other  ossicula  may  be 
lost  with  compantive  impunity  for  obvious  reasons. 


Fiq.t.  Vlev  of  the  pjatta,  or  amele.  The  corUlatfiDOiia  prominenwt  «re, 
B,  helix;  t,  anti-helix  {  d.  tiagua:  e.  anU-lra^uc  the  lobe  or  labulu*.  g. 
oontaini  no  cartila)^.  beinK  compoied  only  of  tkin  aad  a  Tatty  cellular  tiiiue. 
The  depreiiloDi  are  e,  the  icaplia  ur  iCBplioid  (^bont-tike)  tosaa ;  aud  /,  the 
Gouchn,  a  term  often  u>ed  lo  denote  the  whde  appendage  ai  which  it  ij  the 
mo«t  important  part. 

The  conckti,  or  pinna,  or  auricle  (for  by  all  these  names 
the  outer  appendage  of  the  ear  is  known),  consists  of  several 
pieces  of  elastic  cartilage  expanded  in  a  form  more  or  less 
resembling  an  ear-trumpet  in  different  animals.  In  man 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  sonorous  vibrations 
and  directing  them  into  the  meatus  e\ternus  much  less  per- 
fectly than  in  many  other  animals,  which  are  also  provided 
with  muscles  for  directing  it  to  the  source  of  sound,  which 
in  man  are  but  rudimeutaiy.  It  is  marked  with  various 
prominences  and  hollows,  of  which  the  names  arc  given  in 
the  figure.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  them 
more  particularly.  The  cartilages  are  bound  by  ligamenis 
to  the  neighbouring  prominences  of  bone,  and  are  covered 
bv  a  smooth  and  closely  adherent  skin. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  aquatic  mammalia  (whales, 
porpoises,  &a)  are  unpiovided  with  this  part  of  the  organ  ; 
and  have  a  very  narrow  but  long  and  curved  meatus  ex- 
temus,  passing  obliquely  into  the  surface  of  the  head,  and  in 
some  instances  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  flap  of  niuvuble 
skin  to  exclude  the  water.  In  these  animals  also  th<; 
cochlea  is  imperfect,  the  seals  making  but  one  turn  and 
a  half  round  the  modiolus. 

(Scarpa,  de  Auditu  ;  Soemmering,  ditto ;  Brcschet,  ditto ; 
BlainviUe,  Comp.  Anat.;  Bell's  Anatomy;  Grant's  OiU- 
lines.) 

EAR-RING ;  a  ring  hung  from  a  hole,  perforated  for  that 
purpose  through  the  ear,  sometimes  set  witli  pendant  jewels, 
pearls,  or  other  precious  stones.  The  word  is  Anglu-Saxon, 
ear-kring. ,  Ornaments  of  this  sort,  large  or  smiill,  have 
been  worn  in  almost  all  countries  by  women,  from  the 
earliest  ages;  but  more  rarely  by  the  men.  MoiiUaiicou 
says  that  the  men,  in  many  instances,  wore  them  as  amu- 
lets. In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age  car-rings  are  termed 
pendente),  from  the  more  common  form  of  the  ornaments 
usually  attached  to  the  ring  itself.  Sir  Richard  Uoarc.  in 
his  antient  Wiltshire,  describes  the  ear-rings  of  a  British 
female  found  in  one  of  the  barrows  of  that  county,  o  i  i ' 
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XASIm'  The  tille  of  «nmt  or  earl,  in  Latin  comet,  is 
the  most  ontient  and  widely  spread  of  the  subordinate  or 
inbjeet  titlei.  This  dignity  exists  under  various  names  in 
ahnost  every  country  in  Europe.  By  the  English  it  is 
called  oarl,  a  name  derived  to  us  from  the  ealderman 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  eorle  of  the  Danes.  By  the 
French  it  is  called  amis,  by  the  Spaniards  conde,  and  by 
the  Germans  gr<tf,  under  which  generic  title  are  included 
aevend  distinct  degrees  of  rank, --landgraves,  or  counts  of 
provinces,  palsgraves,  or  counts  palatine,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  markgraves,  or  counts  of  marches,  or  frontiers, 
(whence  marchio,  or  marquess),  hunhgravw,  or  counts  of 
cities,  counts  of  the  empire,  counts  of  twritoiiea^  and  several 
others.  [Covnt  ;  Baron.] 

As  to  the  English  earls,— altar  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  it  is  well  known,  recompensed 
his  ftillowers  with  grants  of  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobles 
who  bad  Alien  in  the  battle,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  strict 
feuds ;  and  having  annexed  the  feudal  title  of  earl  to  the 
counties  of  the  Saxon  earls  (with  whom  the  title  was  only 
official),  he  granted  them  to  his  principal  captains. 

These  earldoms  were  of  three  kinds,  all  of  which  were 
by  tenure.  The  first  and  highest  was  where  the  dignity 
was  annexed  to  the  seisin  or  possession  of  a  whole  county, 
with 'jura  regalia.*  In  this  case  the  county  became  a 
county  palatine,  or  principality,  and  the  person  created 
earl  of  it  acquired  roval  jurisdiction  and  seigniory.  In 
short,  a  county  palatme  was  a  perfect  feudal  kingdom 
in  itself,  but  held  of  a  superior  lord.  The  counties 
of  Chester,  Pembroke,  Hexham,  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  have,  at  Afferent  times,  been  made 
counties  palatine;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title 
of  earl  palatine  was  ^ven  to  the  most  antient  and  dis- 
tinguished of  tliem,  VIZ.,  the  earl  of  Chester,  before  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  sumamed  FitX'Bmpresa,  when  the  title 
of  palatine  was  probably  introduced  from  the  empire.  The 
earls  of  Chester  created  barons  and  heM  parliaments,  and 
had  their  justiciaries,  chancellors,  and  baroits  of  their  ex- 
chequer. This  county  palatine  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  second  kind  of  earls  were  those 
whom  the  king  created  earls  of  a  county,  with  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  with  a  grant  of  the  third  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  county  court,  but  without  giving  them  actual 
seisin  of  the  county.  The  third  kind  was  where  the  king 
erected  a  large  tract  of  land  into  a  county,  and  granted  it 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  to  be  held  per  tervitium 
unius  eomitalilt. 

Under  the  early  Norman  kings,  all  earls,  as  well  as 
barons,  held  their  titles  by  the  tenure  of  their  counties  and 
baronies ;  and  the  grant,  or  even  purchase,  with  the  licence 
of  the  sovereign  of  an  earldom  or  a  barony,  would  confer 
the  title  on  the  grantee  or  purchaser ;  but  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  earldoms  by  tenure 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  in  late  times  the  title  has 
been  conferred  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seaL  Earls 
have  now  no  local  jurisdiction,  power  or  revenue,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  title,  which  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
names  of  counties  or  even  of  places ;  for  several  earls,  as 
Earl  Spenrer,  Earl  Grey,  and  others,  have  chosen  their 
own  names,  instead  of  local  titles. 

The  coronet  of  an  English  earl  is  of  gold  surmounted 
with  pearls,  which  are  puu^ed  at  the  extremis  of  raised 
points  or  rays,  placed  alternately  with  fidiage.  The  form 
of  their  creation,  which  has  latterly  been  superseded  by 
the  creation  by  letters  patent,  was  ny  Uie  king's  girding 
on  the  sword  of  the  intended  earl,  and  placing  his  cap 
and  coronet  on  his  head  and  his  mantle  on  his  shoulders. 
The  king  stvles  all  earls,  as  well  as  the  other  ranks  of  the 
higher  nobility  or  peerage,  his  cousins.  An  earl  is  en- 
titled right  honourable,  and  takes  precedence  next  after 
marqueues,  and  before  all  viscounts  and  barons.  When 
a  marquess  has  an  earldom,  his  eldest  son  is  called  earl 
by  courtesy ;  but  notwithstanding  this  titular  rank,  he  is 
only  a  commoner,  unless  he  be  summoned  to  Uia  House 
of  Lords  by  such  title.  So  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes  are 
called  earls  where  their  fathers  have  an  earldom  but  no 
marquisate,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  &c. 

EARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  one  of  the  gieet 
offieen  of  state,  who  marshals  and  orders  all  great  oerem»> 
nials,  takes  ct^nitanoe  of  all  matters  relating  to  honour, 
arms,  and  pedigree,  and  directs  tbe  proelamiUiou  of  peace 
and  war.  The  curia  mUHarii,  or  oourt  of  ohivalry,  was 
fermarly  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  is  ttiU  the  brad  of 


the  heralds*  offioe^  w  colle^  of  arms.  Till  the  reign  ot 
Richard  U.,  the  possessors  of  this  office  were  styled  simply 
Marshals  of  England :  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal  was  be- 
stowed by  that  king  !n  138G  on  Thomas  Lord  Mow 
bray,  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  office  is  now  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Howard,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. (Cbamberlaine's  State  of  EngUmd.  Dallaway's  In- 
quiriee  into  the  Origin  and  Progr9St  <^  HeraU^  !« 
England.  4to.,  Glouc  1793,  pp.  93-95.) 
EARSHELL.  [Haliotios.] 

EARTH -(Astronomy).  In  the  language  of  astronomert>, 
the  earth  is  rarely  treated  as  a  planet.  All  the  phenomena 
connected  with  its  motion  are  seen  in  the  u)parent  motion 
of  the  Sun,  to  which  article  we  therefore  refer. 

EARTH.  CONTROVERSY  ON  THE  MOHON  OF 
THE.   [Motion  of  thk  EAatB.] 

EARTH,  DENSITY  OF  THE.  The  fundamental  ex- 
periment of  Cavendish  for  the  determination  of  this  astru- 
nomicat  element  being  likely  to  be  shortly  repealed,  it  is 
advisable  to  defer  this  article :  see  therefere  Wkight  of  thb 
Earth. 

EARTH,  FIGURE  OF  THE.  [Gbodksy.] 

EARTH.  The  old  chemists  imagined  that  all  material 
substances  were  ultimately  resolvable  into  four  simple 
bodies,  viz.  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  which  were  therefore 
called  the  four  elements.  This  term  is  still  occasionally 
employed  in  a  more  restricted  sens^  as  when  mention  is 
made  of  earthy  salts,  &c.  It  is  now  universally  admitted, 
that  the  bodies  called  earths  are  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
a  base,  and  in  fact  that  tbcnr  are  moaUy  metallic  oxides. 
Hie  principal  earths  are  alomina  (ALUiiiNnMl  barytes 
[Bauuh],  glueina  [Glucinuh],  lime  [CaLCiuu],  magnesia 
[Maonksiuh],  silica  [Siliciuu],  strontia  [Stbontilmj, 
yttria  rYTTRiirii],  zirconia  [Zirconium]. 

EARTH-NUTS  are  either  the  fruit  of  certain  plants 
which  bury  it  below  the  ground  after  the  flowering  is  pa^t, 
as  the  .Machis  hypogtca,  Lathyrus  amphicaroos.  and 
others,  or  else  the  subterranean  tubercles  of  fleshy-rooted 
plants,  such  as  Bulbocastanum,  Cyclamen,  LaUiyrus  tubc- 
rosus,  Apios  tuberosa,  and  the  like. 

E  A^HBNWARE.  The  art  of  moulding  earthen  vessels 
for  domestio  use  appears  to  have  been  practlaed  in  the 
earliest  ages,  and  undoubtedly  has  been  known  among  the 
rudest  nations.  The  most  antient  records  allude  to  the 
potter's  wheel,  and  we  have  proof  that  great  skill  had  been 
acquired  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  of  a  superior 
quality  in  China  and  in  Japan  at  a  very  remote  date.  Tlie 
little  figures,  covered  with  a  fine  deep-blue  glaze,  which  are 
deposited  with  Egyptian  mummies,  and  numerous  jars, 
some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, show  that  in  Egypt  likewise  the  art  was  sntiently 
practised ;  and  indeed  we  see  in  Egyptian  paintings  re  pre- 
sentationvof  vessels  (presumed  to  Iw  earthen)  which  closely 
resemble  those  made  in  Egypt  at  present,  and  also  the  re- 
presentations of  the  manufacturing  process  itself.  {Librarp 
qf  Entertaining  Knowledge^  Egypt,  ii.  179.)  [(^lbrs.] 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  I^tons  understood  the  pot 
ter's  art  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  since 
urns  of  earthenware  have  been  found  in  barrows  in  different 

Esrts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  other  writers  affirm,  though  we 
elteve  without  proo^  that  our  ancestors  were  in  those  days 
supplied  with  nieh  articles  1^  the  Phoenieiatta.  Vestiges 
of  coBsideiable  Roman  pottanea  have  been  discovered  in 
many  parts  of  this  istand,  partieularly  in  Staffordshire ; 
and  there  is  an  intnesting  aooount  by  Governor  Pownal 
(Jrchaologia,  5th  vol.,  p.  262,  &c.)  of  the  disoorety  oi 
numerous  vessels  of  pottery  which  were  fished  np  in  the 
Queen's  Channel,  near  Mat^te.  It  was  for  some  tune  snp- 
posed  that  a  Roman  trading  vessel,  freighted  with  pottery, 
had  been  wrecked  at  this  place ;  but  on  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  spot,  called  by  the  fishermen  Pudding- 
pan  Sand,  Roman  bricks  cementKl  bother,  apparently  ttie 
ruins  of  a  building,  were  likewise  discovered,  and  on  ferther 
investigation  it  was  found  that  an  island  existed  formerly 
on  this  spot  on  which  there  had  been  a  large  pottery  esta- 
blished by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  earthen  pans  were 
recovered  in  a  perfect  state,  and  several  of  them  had  the 
nane  of  Attiiiauus  neatly  impressed  upon  tbem.  The  island 
has  long  since  disappeared,  bnt  specimens  of  the  manu&c- 
tore  carried  on  then  were  frequently  drawn  np  during  the 
last  eentory  in  the  nets  vt  the  KeutiA  flahennen. 

In  newly-diaecnrered  eountriea  k  hu  bMo^und  that  the 
use  of  earthen  Teaiehipi Amfllw  iiaMMWW  Qthtnriat 
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ihore  which  ven  pneerved  u  memorkls  of  antiquitjr ;  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  for  believing  that  theie  vesaidB  wen 
the  nunuftctuce  of  the  country  in  which  thejr  wen  fimbd. 
sinos  the  remains  of  antient  potteriea  have  been  diaoovered 
■t  a  coosidaable  diatanoe  up  the  Black  River  on  that  ooaat. 
In  the  United  States  of  North  America  also  fragments  of 
pottery  made  hy  the  native  Indians  have  often  ^een  dis- 
cDvered. 

Aliliough  earthenware  majr  be  considered  as  a  general 
lorm  applicable  to  all  utensils  oomposed  of  earthen  ma- 
lehalsi  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  such  utentila  mwe  par* 
ticolariy  into  three  diffenat  kinds;  tiameiy,— potteiy, 
eirdieQwara»  and  porc^ain.  Under  the  flnt  of  these 
terms  are  elaned  the  bnwn  stone-wan  made  into  jugs,  &c, 
the  red  pans  and  pou  in  eommon  ueet  poroui  vessels,  &c 
[PoRiRY.]  PoroMain  is  distinguished  from  earthenwan 
u  being  a  semi-vitrified  compoimd,  in  which  one  portion 
nmaina  infusible  at  the  greatest  beat  to  which  it  can  be 
expoied,  while  the  other  pMtion  vitriflea  at  a  certain  heat, 
and  thiu  intimately  combines  with  and  envelops  the  in- 
fusible part,  produoing  a  smooth,  compact,  shinil^  and 
acmi-transparcnt  substance,  well  known  as  the  characteriatic 
of  true  porcelain*  [Poec£Lain.]  At  present  cur  notice 
will  be  confined  to  earthenware  as  used  in  its  dietinctive 

BMUliDg. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  manu- 
facture  of  eaii^nwi\re  in  this  country  was  confined  to  a 
few  objects  of  the  coarsest  desciiptioni  and  till  nearly  the 
Am  of  the  leme  omtury.  the  porcelain  of  China  waa  stiU 
in  common  uie  on  the  tid>leB  of  the  wealthy,  the  home 
Buum&fltum  eonflned  to  artitdes  of  the  commonsBt 

domestic  usa  Earthenwan  waa  likwwite  lately  imported 
tiojD  Holland,  and  lupenor  Unds  from  €Mrmany  and 
France  English  etrtoenwan  and  poreelain  afe  now  not 
only  brought  mto  genoral  use  in  this  country,  to  the  eiclo' 
sion  of  ill  foreign  goods,  but  earthenware  is  ^oo  laigely  ex- 
pt^ed  to  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and  even  to 
thoie  countries  when  toe  art  was  pnviousl^  proaecuted,  M. 
Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  observes  on  this  Sulqect — '  Its  excel- 
lent workmanship^  its  soliditjr,  the  advantage  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  sustaining  the  actmn  of  fin.  its  fine  glaie  im- 
penetrable to  acids,  the  beau^  and  convenience  of  its  form, 
and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  com- 
mrce  u  active  and  so  universal,  that  in  travelling  flrom 
Puris  to  Petersbuqr,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  part 
of  Sweden,  and  from  DanUrk  to  the  extramihvof  the  south 
of  Fraoe^  one  is  served  at  every  inn  upon  Bn^ish  wan. 
V>ii>  Portugal,  and  Italyue  supplied  with  it;  and  vessels 
ue  loaded  with  it  for  the  Kaat  In£s^  the  Weet  Indies,  snd 
the  GOQtinent  of  America.*  England  is  mainly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Wedgwood  for  the  extnordinary  improvement  and  rapid 
estemion  of  this  branch  pf  industry.  Befbn  his  time  our 
potteries  produoed  only  inferior  flibries,  easily  Woken  or  in- 
mied,  and  totally  devoid  of  taste  as  to  form  and  ornaments. 
Wedgwood's  success  was  not  the  result  of  any  fortunate  d^ 
r^very  sceidentally  made,  but  was  due  to  patient  investiga- 
tion and  unremitting  efibrts.  He  oallod  upm  a  higher  class 
if  men  than  had  usually  boen  employed  in  this  manufootun 
to  assist  in  his  labours,  and  in  prosecuting  his  experiments 
ne  wu  guided  by  sound  scientific  {irinciples.  The  early 
ind  ngnal  suoeees  which  crowned  his  flnt  exertions  only 
■^vedis  an  additional  motive  for  continuing  his  punuit. 
une  at  the  principal  inTentions  of  Hr.  We^wood  was 
<>>>  hbh  looM,  known  at  present  as  quam*t  wan,  in  con* 
s«(|iicace  of  the  pationsge  of  the  quem,  who  commanded  it 
|o  be  thus  des^nated.  It  is  eharacterteed  as  a  dense  and 
durable  subttaneot  ooverad  iHth  a  brilliant  glase,  and  capa- 
ble of  bearing  uniigured  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
From  its  first  introduction,  it  was  manufiutund 
at  !o  cheap  a  rate  as  to  render  it  an  article  within  the  reach 
uf  all.  Soon  after,  embellishments  were  introduced  whit^ 
J^erjr  little  enhanced  the  cost  of  the  article ;  flnt,  a  oo- 
loured  edge,  er  painted  border  was  added  to  the  queen's 
ware,  and,  lastlr,  printed  patterns  corering  the  whoto  sur- 
nce.  which  at  flnt  exhibited  very  little  taste,  but  by  de- 
^ws  retched  the  perfection  which  the  art  has  now  attained, 
Wedgwood's  man  beautiful  inventions  were— a  terra 
'^ta,  which  could  be  mode  to  resemble  porphyry,  granite, 
^eyptian  pelAile,  and  otber  beautiftil  stones  of  the  dlieious 
verystsUms  kind:  a  black  porcelainons  UssalliTttT  mueh 

"wnbUagfaaadt  in  ito  pioperties,  end  thinfim  etUed  A»- 


.<  •  lAlle  ud  a  aui»«touMd  p«MeUa  biiraic,  both 
OBOOth  and  of  a  vsx-Uke  spfiaannce  t  and  uMther  xrhUb 
pwoehunous  biscuit,  dlstinguuhed  as  juper.  having  fn  ge- 
neral all  the  properties  of  the  bosaltss,  wMi  a  veiTimport- 
ant  addition,  the  capaluUty  of  receiving  throtigh  its  wnola 
substance  from  the  admixtura  of  metallic  oxides,  the  same 
colours  as  those  oxides  communicate  to  gloss  or  enamel  in 
fusion.  This  peculiar  property  nnders  it  i^plicable  to  the 
production  of  eameos  and  all  subjecte  required  to  be  shown 
m  bas-nlief,  as  the  ground  can  be  made  of  any  colour  while 
the  raised  figures  are  of  the  purest  white.  Mr.  Wedgwood 
likewise  invented  a  porcelain  eitaiit  nearly  as  hard  as  agat^ 
which  will  resist  the  action  of  all  corrosive  substances,  and 
is  consequently  peculiarly  well  adapted  fat  mortan  in  the 
chemist's  laboratory. 

The  nrincipal  ingredimts  employed  in  the  oomposition  of 
all  kinds  of  pottery  are  olqr  and  flint  The  natun  of  the 
o\ty  used  in  the  manuflustun  is  of  great  importance,  and  so 
also  is  the  combining  of  it  with  a  due  proportion  of  flint 
Hieolay  principally  used  in  the  English  potteriea  isobtained 
ftom  Donetsbiire  and  Devonshira ;  that  fVom  the  former 
county  is  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeok,  and  is  consi- 
dered superior  to  the  Devonshire  day.  It  is  of  two  kindi^ 
distinguished  as  brown  clay  and  blue  day.  The  clay  from 
Devonshire  is  likewise  of  two  distinot  qualities,  and  known 
as  black  clay  and  cracking  clay.  All  thoe  days  are  of 
good  working  quality,  and  bum  extnmely  wh^t^  being  free 
from  any  impregnation  of  iron :  the  blue  clay  is  considered 
the  best.  Another  description  of  clay,  superior  to  either  of 
the  former,  was  fint  discevendin  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Cook 
wortl^,  in  176S,  and  is  oommonfy  denominated  China  clay, 
because  umilar  in  its  properties  to  the  porcelain  earth  of 
China.  It  is  very  white  and  vnotnous,  and  on  investigation 
has  been  found  to  be  formed  by  the  gradual  dtsintegrap 
tion  of  the  fdspar  of  granite.  This  Cornwall  cUy  is  pi»- 
pared  on  the  spot  when  it  occurs.  The  parUally  deoom* 
posed  granite  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown  into  a 
running  stream,  where  the  aigillaceous  parts  are  washed  off 
and  held  suspended  in  the  water,  while  the  mica  and  quarts 
being  heavier  remain  at  the  bottom.  At  the  end  of  the 
stream  the  water  is  stopped  by  a  dam,  and  the  pun  day 
gradually  subsides.  When  the  whole  has  separated  itself 
from  the  water,  the  latter  is  drawn  off  and  the  solid  matter 
dug  out  in  blocks,  which  are  placed  in  a  situation  expoiwd 
to  a  free  cumnt  of  air,  and  when  suffioiently  dry  an  packed 
in  casks  for  shinment  in  the  state  of  a  fine  smooth  white 
powder.  Mr.  Wedgwood  found  by  analysis  that  tha  sub- 
stance emitains  sixQr  parts  of  idumma  and  twenty  parts  of 
silica;  it  is  inflisible,*  snd  remains  unaltered  in  the  greatest 
heat  of  a  porcelam  ftirnaee.  The  price  of  this  material  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  Bullish  olay ;  but  in 
the  making  of  porcelain  it  is  Indispensable,  and  it  is  also 
used  in  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware. 

Preparatim. — In  the  prepantion  of  the  day  some  labour 
is  required,  before  it  is  in  a  lit  state  to  be  oombined  with  the 
flint.  It  is  first  mixed  with  very  pura  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  cream :  this  work  is  called  blunging,  and  in  lane 
establishments  is  performed  by  means  of  machinery.  The 
result  is  a  smooth  pulp,  which  is  then  passed  through  a 
series  of  sieves  of  increasing  degrees  of  fineness,  till  at  length 
it  is  perfcotly  fitted  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
ware.  If  the  olay  were  moulded  and  dried  without  the  ad  ■ 
dition  of  any  other  bodjr  it  would  certainly  erack,  as  the  era  • 
pontion  of  the  water  with  whieh  it  is  mixed,  in  order  to  ren- 
OK  it  suffioiently  plastic  tor  the  potter*s  wheel,  would  oanae 
it  to  shrink  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  twelve  in  dry- 
ing. In  combination  with  sOicioos  esrth  in  proper  propor- 
tions,  it  bears  ttie  action  of  fin  without  cracking,  while  the 
silica  materially  improves  the  whiteness  of  the  wan. 

The  flints  are  prepared  by  being  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  re- 
moved while  nd-hot  from  the  kiln  nod  thrown  into  cold 
wator.  By  this  operation  their  attracbon  of  aggregation  is 
lessened,  and  the  labour  of  grindine  them  is  much  ikcilitated. 
Thejr  are  then  broken  and  grounato  a  very  fine  powder  in 
a  mill  oonstructed  for  the  purpose,  the  original  of  which 
Was  invented  hy  Brittdley.  A  quantity  of  water  is  thrown 
into  the  mill  with  the  flints,  by  which  the  process  is  quiok- 
ened  and  the  health  of  the  workmen  is  preserved,  the  finer 
partides  of  flint  being  thus  prevented  tnm  flying  off  and 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere  whidi  dm  workmen  inhale. 
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The  flints,  when  redaoed  to  powder,  are  Inniferred  from 
the  mill  into  another  veaael,  where  more  water  is  added, 
and  the  whole  ib  violently  agitated  by  mechanical  means ; 
the  finer  parte  are  in  consequence  held  in  suspension  ahove, 
and  in  this  state  ore  passed  into  a  reserroir,  wtule  the  gromet 
particles  are  left  behind  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  After 
subsidence,  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off  from  the 
reservoir,  and  the  pulverized  flint  is  in  a  fit  state  fiir  use. 
It  is  cunaidered  of  a  proper  fluidity  for  mixing  with  the 
clay  when  a  pint  weighs  32  oi.,  while  an  equal  measure  of 
the  diluted  clay  should  weigh  24  oz.  The  proportions  in 
which  the  clay  and  flint  are  mixed  vary  with  the  quaUty  of 
the  clay,  with  the  nature  of  the  ware  to  he  produced,  and 
also  with  the  practice  of  each  mannihcturer.  Parkes,  in  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Making  of  Earthenware,'  &o.,  though  his 
knowledge  was  obtained  by  a  residence  of  some  years  at  the 
seat  of  manu&cture,  doeff  not  give  any  precise  information 
on  the  subject,  but  states  that  flint  forms  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
or  a  sixth  part  by  weight  of  the  prepared  paste.  The  dilu- 
tions of  clay  and  flint  being  hrougot  together  in  suitable 
proportions,  are  intimately  mixed  by  agitation,  and  passed, 
while  in  a  state  of  semi-fluidity,  through  different  sieves, 
whereby  the  whole  becomes  a  smooth  homogeneous  mass. 
This  mixture,  technically  called  slip,  is  then  very  careftiUy 
evaporated,  the  mass  being  frequently  stirred  and  turned 
over  lest  a  part  should  become  improperly  hardened  while 
the  remainder  continues  too  fluid.  When  the  clay  or  paste 
IS  removed  from  the  slip-kiln,  it  is  well  incorporated  toge- 
ther by  beatii^  it  with  wooden  mallets,  in  order  to  expel 
the  air  which  it  cmtains.  .The  next  opoation  is  cutting  it 
into  small  pieces,  which  are  thrown  together  again  with  all 
the  strei^ita  of  tlw  wmkmen ;  and  this  process  is  contoiued 
until  the  mass  is  considered  in  a  complete  state  of  consist- 
ence. When  in  this  state  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  considerable  period  befiire  being  used,  since  it  be- 
comes more  intimately  united  by  time  Uuut  1^  any  meoha* 
nical  means. 

The  paste,  when  taken  fat  use,  unde^;oes  the  process  of 
slapping,  which  is  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  last  operation, 
and  should  incorporate  the  whole  mass  so  completely,  that 
wherever  it  is  cut,  it  should  exhibit  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
uniformly  dose  appearance.  The  clay,  being  thus  pre- 
pared, is  now  in  a  fit  state  for  forming  into  ware.  The  pro- 
cesses for  this  purpose  are  of  three  different  kinds — throw- 
iag,  pressing,  and  casting,  which  are  respectively  employed 
according  to  the  form  of  the  article  requured. 

The  operation  of  throwing  is  perfimned  upon  a  machine 
called  a  potter's  lattu^  and  is  used  in  shaping  vessds  which 
have  a  circular  fonn.  Bjr  Has  means  the  thrower  moulds 
the  clay  into  the  form  which  he  desires ;  and  when  finished 
to  his  satisfkction,  he  removes  his  work  to  a  hoard  or  shelf, 
where  it  is  left  to  dry  partially ;  and  when  in  a  particular 
state  of  hardness,  called  the  green  state,  well  known  to  the 
operator,  the  vessel  is  in  proper  order  for  being  farther 
smoothed  and  shaped  in  the  tuming-taihe,  and  for  being 
furnished  with  handles,  spouts,  or  any  other  addition.  The 
turning-lathe  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  tumw  in  wood, 
and  by  means  of  it  rings,  rims,  &c.  are  formed  on  the  ves- 
sels. For  making  dishes,  plates,  and  other  similar  shallow 
vessels,  a  piaster  mould  is  used,  which  is  placed  on  the  block 
at  the  top  of  the  upright  spindle  of  the  lathe,  and  the 
workman  continues  the  process  in  nearly  a  similar  man- 
ner as  in  throwing.  'When,  sufficientty  dry  to  be  taken 
from  the  mould,  uie  edges  are  pared  with  a  sharp  knif^ 
and  the  vessels  are  placed  in  piles  and  left  to  harden,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  baked. 

A  machine  called  an  engine-lathe,  "whicli  has  a  horizontal 
movement  backwards  and  forwards,  in  addition  to  the  ro- 
tary motion,  is  used  in  giving  to  earthenware  a  milled  edge. 
Handles,  spouts,  &e.  are  fixed  on  the  vessels  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  turning-lathe.  They  are  afBxed 
by  means  of  slip,  with  which  the  parts  designed  to  come  in 
contact  are  moistened:  in  a  short  time,  when  dry,  the 
union  of  the  parts  is  found  to  be  perfect  Handles,  &c.  are 
made  by  pressure  in  a  small  metallic  cylinder,  which  has 
va  aperture  in  the  oentte  of  its  bottom,  to  wl^h  plugs  of 
Tarioua  shaped  orifloes  are  fitted.  There  is  likewise  a  pis- 
ton, so  flzea  as  to  be  worked  by  a  screw  up  and  down  the 
cylinder.  The  CTlinder,  being  filled  with  clay,  the  piston 
is  inserted,  and  forces  tibe  clay  through  the  orifice  at  the 
bottom,  and  consequently  givM  it  toB  same  form  as  the 
aperture  throiwh  which  it  was  pressed.  Being  then  cut 
latD  lengths  and  bent  to  the  desired  ahape,  the  day  is  ready, 


when  Bufflclentiy  dnr,  to  be  joined  to  the  tomL  For  oni»> 
mental  spouts,  small  ornaments,  and  other  appendages  of 
the  like  nature,  the  clay  is  taessed  in  moulds,  the  particulai 
mode  of  doing  which  may  be  readily  conceived. 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  dry  they  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.  For  this  puipose  diey  are 
placed  in  deep  boxes  called  seggars,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
fire-clay  and  old  ground  seggars,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
the  most  intense  degree  of  neat  without  being  ftised.  The 
seggars  are  of  various  sises,  shapes,  and  dept&,  adapted  to 
the  different  pieces  which  diey  are  to  contain.  In  no  case 
is  one  piece  placed  in  or  on  another  in  the  seggar,  and  all 
is  so  arranged  tibat  Uie  heat  maybe  e(}uaUy  appUed  to  ev^y 
part  of  each.  Ihe  seggan,  with  their  contmta,  are  then 
disposed  in  the  oven  in  wsuAi  a  way  that  the  heat  tnay  be 
distributed  fi^ly  throuriuutt  thnara  huUt  one  layer  on 
the  top  of  another  untu  they  reeoi  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
oven,  each  seggar  fi)nnii^  a  cover  to  the  one  beneath 
and  the  upper  seggar  in  each  pile  being  always  empty. 
The  oven  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  verysimilar  to  the 
common  kilns  used  for  burning  tiles.  The  process  of 
baking  usually  lasts  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  during 
which  time  the  heat  is  gradually  increased,  as  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  ware  to  apply  a  very  high  degree  at  first 
To  ascertain  when  the  balung  has  been  carriea  far  enough, 
the  workman  uses  tests  of  common  Staffordshire  fire-clay, 
the  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood  having  been  lon^  laid  aside. 
[PvBOUETBR.]  When  the  appearance  is  considered  satis- 
factory the  firing  is  discontinued,  and  the  oven  is  suffered 
gradually  to  cool  during  twenty-four  or  thir^  hours  before 
the  emtents  are  taken  out  Tne  ware  in  this  state  is  called 
biscuit.  The  glaze  is  now  applied ;  the  meces  are  again 
placed  in  seggars,  and  convened  to  die  guss-oron,  where 
neat  is  applied  to  them  of  somdent  intenseness  to  flise  the 
glaze ;  but  the  heat  must  by  no  means  be  so  great  as  that 
to  which  the  biscuit  has  previously  been  exposed,  as  the 
glaze  would  crack  or  peel  off  if  the  vesaeU  were  Uahle  to 
any  further  shrinking. 

The  glaze  generally  used  for  common  kinds  of  earthen 
ware  is  a  compound  of  lithai^e  and  ground  flints,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  pounds  of  the  first  to  four  pounds  of  the  latter 
This  method  of  glaring  is  however  highly  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  injurious  efiects  on  the  health  of  the  work- 
man, while  the  lead  being  soluble  by  acids,  makes  a  most 
pernicious  glaze  for  vessels  which  are  used  for  containing 
many  artides  of  prepared  food.  Glazes  for  porcelain  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  are  geiwraUy  made  wiA 
white  lead,  ground  flints,  ground  flint-g^ass,  and  common 
salt  But  aunost  every  manufhcturar  uses  a  peculiar  riaze 
of  his  own,  the  manner  of  making  which  he  keeps  m  as 
much  mystery  as  possible.  Some  glazes  are  made  without 
the  admixture  of  any  lead,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  better 
glazes  this  ingredient  enters  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to 
be  injurious.  The  manner  of  applying  the  glaze  is,  to  re- 
duce the  ingredients  to  powder,  mix  them  with  water  to  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  then  merely  dip  the  pieces  into 
the  preparation  and  withdraw  them  immediatdy,  taking 
care  that  all  the  parts  have  been  wetted  with  the  glaze. 

When  the  earthenware  is  to  be  printed  it  undergoes  this 
process  previously  to  glazing.  It  is  thus  performed: — the 
landacwe  or  pattern  is  ensxaved  upon  copper,  and  the  de- 
sired colour  being  mixed^with  linseed-oil,  is  laid  on  the 
plate,  md  impressions  are  taken  off  on  tissue-paper,  in  ibo 
manner  usnaUy  employed  by  copper-plate  printers.  The 
paper,  wet  with  the  colour,  has  tnen  all  the  Uank  parts 
cut  away,  leavii^  only  the  pattern  entire,  which  is  applied 
lightly  to  the  ware  when  in  the  state  of  biscuit.  It  is  then 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  woollen  clpth,  and  rolled  tightly  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  till  the  colour  is  pressed  sufficienUy  into 
the  ware.  In  this  state  the  whole  is  left  for  an  hour,  when 
it  is  placed  in  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  the  paper  becomes 
sufliciently  moistened  to  peel  off  readily,  having  transferred 
to  the  biscuit  the  colour  and  impression  whidi  it  had  re- 
ceived from  the  copper-plate.  When  the  pieces  thus  printed 
are  sufficiently  dry  they  are  placed  in  an  oven  and  ej^Ktsed 
to  a  gantte  hea^  in  order  to  £ssipate  the  oil:  they  are  then 
in  a  It  state  to  receive  the  glaze.  Till  within  the  last  fow 
years,  Uue  produced  from  uie  oxide  ot  cobalt  was  the  on^ 
colour  empuiyed,  but  at  present  many  other  colours  ate 
printed  with  equal  fodlity. 

■  The  art  of  painting  on  earthenware  nuxe  iputiculaily 
mijlies  to  porcelain:  ^^^i^ggriDUimi^^^^l^eUni  used, 
mudt  ue  all  metaUiB  (nMm,  ud^a  maaMlr  of  ^^ying 
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Ihoa,  tlMreftie  mon  yraptAf  belong  to  the  aitiele  mCdsr 
that  bead,  uvdlutminetiDod  of  gilding  poroalim  Gold 
and  silver  butre  wtre  is  commonly  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  metatlio  oxides  used  fbr  this  purpou  are  intimately 
mixed  vith  some  essential  oil,  and  then  brushed  eatirely 
over  the  sur&oe  of  the  veaiel :  the  heat  of  the  enamelling 
oven  dissipates  the  oxygen,  and  restores  the  oxides  to  their 
metallic  state,  but  with  weir  brilliancy  somewhat  diminished. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  in 
England  is  in  Staffordshire,  about  a  mile  from  the  borders 
of  Cbeshiie.  This  district,  known  as  *  The  Potteries,'  ex- 
tends through  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  miles,  in  which 
there  are  towns  and  villages  so  thickly  built  and  so  close 
to  each  other  Hbat  to  a  stiuiger  the  whole  appears  one  large 
straggling  town.  Tfaoe  are  likewise  exSuaaiavo  manu&c- ; 
tures  of  earthenware  and  porcelain  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Worcestershire.  There  are  establishments  for  making  the 
commoner  kinds  of  ware  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  ; 
In  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Weogwood  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  1 785,  it  is  stated  that  the 
manufacturing  part  alone  in  the  Potteries  and  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  gives  bread  to  15,000  or  20,000  people; 
yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  when  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  depend  upon  it.  A  very  great  num- 
ber of  persons  are  employed  in  raising  the  raw  material 
and  the  coals  for  fuel,  in  the  conveyance  of  these  materials 
to  the  Potteries,  and  in  the  re-conveyance  c£  the  finished 
goods  to  ever}'  part  of  England  and  to  the  different  ports 
where  they  are  shipped  fi>r  foreign  consumption. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  ear&enware  of  English  manu- 
facture ezpmrted,  and  the  teal  value  of  the  same  in  each 
year,  fima  1&31  to  183A,  wwre  as  follows: — 


PiMM. 

ValiM, 

1831 

37.028,897 

£461,090 

1632 

43,265.283 

490,787 

1833 

46,258,549 

496,963 

1834 

44,015,623 

493,388 

1835 

45,893,446 

540,421 

Shipments  of  these  goods  are  made  to  every  country  with 
which  Great  ^tain  has  any  trading  relations.  The  exports 
in  1835  were  seat  to  various  quarters  in  the  following  pro- 
portions 

Northern  Europe,  chiefly  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands        .    7,214,515  £66,716 

Southern  Europe,  chiefly  Portugal, 

Spain,  and  Italy      .       .       .    3,293^70  48,726 

AlhOB   855,695  10,160 

Asia,  chiefly  East  India  Compan^s  . 
territories,  islands  of  the  Indian 
Seas,  and  New  South  Wales      .    2,534,811  30,563 

United  States  of  America     .       .  17,527,271  246,220 

Other  parts  of  North  Amuriea,  chiefly 
British  colonies        .       .       .    6.706,156  74,183 

Brazil   5.369,103  42,123 

Other  States  of  South  and  Central 

America  ....    3,059,9 43       24, 53 7 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  &c.    .      332,082        4,1 93 


Pieces  .  45,893,446  £540,421 
EARTHQUAKES  are  the  most  terrific  of  all  natural 
phnnomena.  The  solid  sui&ce  of  ibe  globe  is  put  in  mo- 
tion by  them,  and  asaumea  an  appearanoe  which  in  some 
cases  may  be  eompaied  with  the  sea  when  ^tated  by  the 
wind- 

The  least  dangerous  of  these  phsenomena  are  those  which 
by  the  Creole^  of  South  America  are  csLlled  Tremblores,  a 
term  which  may  be  translated  by  tremor*.  The  sur&ce  of 
the  earth  is  put  in  a  trembling  motim,  by  which  such  ob- 
jects as  are  not  well  supported  are  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  even  walls  are  spUt,  but  the  damage  does  not  extend 
farther.  Life  is  safe,  and  propwty  but  slightly  ii^ured. 
These  tremois  are  by  far  the  most  common  kind  of  earth- 
quakes, and  occur  in  some  countries  of  South  America,  espe- 
ciidlT  in  Chile,  almost  every  day,  at  least  in  certain  seasons. 

The  terremotot  of  the  Creoles,  or  proper  earthquakes, 
pva  to  the  sur&oe  either  horizontal  oaciUatirau,  not  dissi- 
milar to  ^e  waves  of  an  agitated  sea,  or  thm  consist  in 
violent  perpendicular  upliftings,  so  that  it  would  seem  aa  if 
repeated  explosions  were  exerting  their  force  against  the 
roof  of  a  subterraneous  cavern,  threatening  to  burst  it  open 
and  to  blow  into  the  air  every  thing  placed  over  it  By 
Uiese  earthqu^sB  valla  are  overthrown,  uid  fiasurei  are 


produced  in  the  ground.  The  lattw  are  frequently  mora 
than  a  fbot  in  width,  and  sometimes  water  gushes  out  of 

them  like  a  ibuntain. 

Nothing  makes  such  an  awfiil  impression  on  the  sensei 
as  an  earthquake.  The  earth  is  violently  convulsed,  heaving 
up  and  down  in  a  manner  hardly  conceivable  by  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  it  The  tottering  buildings,  the  crashing 
of  the  timbers  of  the  roofs,  and  the  mlliiig  of  the  tiles,  com- 
pletely distract  the  senses.  Fear  drives  men  from  their 
houses ;  but  they  do  not  always  find  safety  out  of  doors.  No 
person  can  stand  without  support :  people  cling  to  one 
another,  to  trees,  or  to  posts.  Some  uuvw  themselves  on 
the  ground ;  but  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  so  violent  that 
they  are  obliged  to  stretch  out  their  arms  on  each  side  to 
prevent  themselves  from  bdng  tossed  over.  Animals  are 
equally  alarmed.  They  stand  with  their  legs  spread  out 
and  their  heads  down,  ttemhling  violently.  The  air  itself 
seems  to  participate  in  the  eonvulsion,  fbr  the  birds  fly 
about  wildly.  Meanwhile  the  sea  retires  from  the  shore ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes  it  returns  in  a  high  wave,  which 
advances  like  a  watery  wall  with  incredible  velocity,  and 
covers  all  those  tracts  which  are  not  more  than  fifty  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  It  rushes  back  with  equal  velocity.  This 
motion  of  the  sea  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  shocks  of  the 
earthquake  are  violent.  Vessels  sailing  along  a  coast  con- 
vulsed by  an  earthquake  feel  also  a  motion  quite  different 
from  that  produced  by  gales  or  currents.  The  loss  of  life 
by  earthquakes  is  sometimes  considerable.  It  is  chiefly 
{woduoed  by  the  fellmg  of  the  buildings  when  the  shock  is 
so  unexpected  Uiat  the  inhabitants  have  not  time  to  escape. 
In  some  cases  the  overflowing  of  the  sea  has  been  fiital 
to  a  great  number  of  persons.  People  have  abo  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  fissures  caused  by  euthquakea. 

Earthquakes  are  genmdly  preceded  and  sometimes  at- 
tended by  a  subterraneous  noise,  which  is  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  a  very  heavy  artillery  wa^n  rolling  quickly 
over  a  stone  pavement  at  a  distance  ;  by  others,  to  the  echo 
of  distant  thunder  in  a  mountainous  country.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  noise  is  sometimes  heard  without  any  earth- 
quake taking  place,  as  in  1784  at  Guanaxuato,  in  Mexico, 
and  that  it  has  been  as  audible  in  places  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  seat  of  the  eartliquake  as  in 
thrae  which  experienced  the  shocks.  There  are  also  several 
cases  on  record  in' which  the  earthquakes  have  no)  been 
attended  by  such  subterraneous  noise. 

Considerable  changes  may  be  produced  on  the  stuftpe 
of  the  globe  by  eurthquakes.  It  is  said  that  by  the  earu- 
quake  pf  1783  in  Calabria  some  mountains  changed  their 
relative  positions  to  one  another;  but  this  fact  is  not  well 
established.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
coast  of  Chile  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  by 
earthquakes  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1 822  the  coast 
north  of  Valparaiso,  to  the  extent  of  lifty  miles,  was  raised 
nearly  three  feet  above  its  former  level ;  in  some  places  the 
rocks  on  the  shore  were  raised  four  feet  In  1825  the  island 
of  S.  Maria  (near  37"*  S.  lat)  was  upheaved  nine  feet  so 
that  the  southern  port  of  this  island  has  almost  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  soundings  round  the  island  have  diminished 
a  fathom  and  a  half  every  where. 

The  single  shocks  of  an  earthquake  last  from  a  few 
seconds  to  two  or  three  minutes.  Sometimes  they  follow 
one  another  at  short  intervals.'  It  is  remarkable  that  gene- 
rally either  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  shocks  is  the  most 
violent  and  that  they  afterwards  gtadually  decrease  in 
fotee.  Sometimea  they  return  tot  several  miyB,  and  even 
weeks ;  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Copiapb,  in  Chile,  they 
are  of  daily  occurrence. 

Earthquakes  are  sometimes  experienced  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country.  The  Isst  earthquake  in  Chile  (in  1835) 
was  felt  at  all  places  between  the  Island  of  Chiloe  (40°  8. 
lat)  and  Copiapt)  (27°  S.  lat.) ;  consequently  over  tliirteen 
degrees  of  latitude.  It  extended  from  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  to  the  town  of  Mendoza,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  range  of  the  Andes,  over  ten  degi'ees  of  longitude. 
But  when  earthquakes  extend  over  such  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  some  dirtriets  are  almys  convulsed  with  greater 
violence,  and  these  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the 
earthquake.  The  fhrtfaer  a  place  is  removed  from  theao 
centres,  the  less  violent  as  a  geneml  rule,  are  the  shocks. 

We  know  little,  or  rather  nothing,  of  the  orimn  or  cause 
of  earthquakes.  It  may,  however,  be  considers  as  certain 
that  they  are  due  to  the  sani^pii9^i3^lH^^^^^4@>l- 
oanio  eruptions.  Tbeae  eniqptiiona  are  freqnen^  ^maed 
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l»y  earthqutku;  and  whenerer,  in  places  utnatod  near 
utive  volcanoes,  it  is  observed  that  no  smoke  issues  from 
their  craters,  the  inhabitants  begin  to  fear  the  approach  of 
on  earthquake. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  or  not  there  is  any  oon- 
nexion  between  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  phseno- 
mena  of  Mr..hquakes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  is 
the  case  with  the  slights  shocks,  tne  trembloret.  They 
commonly  occur,  or  at  least  are  by  fkr  most  frequent,  at  the 
time  of  the  changes  of  the  seaaonti,  in  Guatemala  as  well 
as  in  Chile.  But  the  more  violent  concuwons  seem  to  be 
quite  indmendeot  of  the  seasons*  and  they  occur  both  in 
calm  and  doudlesi  weetbor  and  in  storms  and  during  rain. 
In  some  inntances  th^  have  been  preceded  hy  luminous 
meteors. 

Antient  authors,  especially  Thucydides,  frequently  men- 
tion earthquakes;  but  only  in  general  terms.  Yet  we 
learn  euou^  from  these  slight  notices  to  show  that  they 
were  often  equal  in  violence  to  those  which  in  modem  times 
have  convulsed  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia.  (Thucyd. 
1.  101 ;  iii.  89 ;  v.  SO ;  viii.  4t.)  No  detailed  descriptioo  of  an 
earthquake  in  Europe  or  in  the  old  continent  exists  before 
that  which,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1735,  almost  destroyed 
the  city  of  Lisbon.  This  is  the  most  destructive  earth' 
quake  which  has  ever  occurred  in  Europe.  The  number 
of  persons  that  perished  by  it  is  stated  to  have  been  30,000. 
In  Februanr  and  March,  1763,  the  north-eastern  pa^  of 
Sicilv  and  the  southern  porti<m  of  Calabria  were  convulsed 
by  repeated  and  violent  shocks,  wbieh  overthnv  the 
town  criT  Messina,  and  lulled  many  thousands  of  its  inha^ 
bitauts,  at  well  as  manypersons  in  Calabria.  The  last  con* 
siderable  earthquake  in  Europe  extended  over  the  middle 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  most  destructive  in 
the  districts  lying  along  the  decHvities  of  Mount  Matese. 
(41°  3U'  N.  laL)  The  number  of  persons  who  perished  by 
it  amounted  to  3274,  btssides  1615  who  were  wounded. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  (1837)  the  countries 
along  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Meditemnean,  c*po- 
cially  Syria,  were  violently  u^itated  by  an  earthquake.  The 
towns  ofDamascus,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  suffered  great 
damage,  and  Tiberias  and  Safet  were  entirely  destroyed.  It 
is  stated  tliat  about  6000  lives  were  lost 

Ame.ica  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  any  portion 
of  the  pid  Continent,  but  they  are  only  strongly  felt  between 
^0"  N.  hit  and  40°  S.  lat;  and  it  is  not  the  whole  country 
included  between  these  latitudes  that  is  visited  by  them, 
but  only  the  table-lands  of  the  Mocican  isthmus,  the  Andes, 
and  the  countriM  bordering  on  them,  and  those  which  are 
A^acent  to  the  Oiribbean  Bea.  Mention  of  earthquakes 
m  these  countries  occurs  in  the  Spanish  historians  of  the 
Conquest';  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  earthquakes  were 
less  destructive  formerly  than  in  the  last  century.  In 
1717  the  town  of  Guatemala  was  greatly  damaged  by  an 
earthquake  on  the  2Sth  of  September;  and  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1773,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Ca- 
racas was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1812,  when  upwards  of  12,000  of  its  inhabitanta  were  buried 
in  the  ruins;  and  the  aiinw  town  experienoed,  in  1826, 
another  earthquake,  which  was  hardly  leas  destructive. 
BogotSi  experienced  a  very  severe  shook  in  1B37.  On  the 
twie-land  o£  Quito  violent  earthquakes  are  frequent  In 
169S,  on  the  30th  of  June,  Lacatqnga  and  Hambato  were 
destroyed;  and  on  the  4th  of  Felvuaty,  1797,  the  town  of 
Quito  was  greatly  damaged,  and  Riobamba  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Not  less  than  40,000  persons  are  stated  to  have 
perished  by  this  last  earthquake  on  tha  table-land.  Lima 
and  the  countries  about  it  ore  likewise  subject  to  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes.  The  town  of  lima  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  on  the  20th  October,  1687,  and  again 
on  the  28th  October,  1746.  In  this  latter  catastrophe  the 
port  of  Callao  was  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  whole  po- 
pulation perished.  Arequipa  has  had  its  share  of  earth- 
quakes ;  but  the  last  violent  one  occurred  in  1 725.  Copiapd 
was  destroyed  on  the  Ilth  of  April,  1819,  and  again  in 
1822.  By  this  last  earthquake,  which  h^pened  on  thit 
19th  of  November,  the  town  of  Valparaiso  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Santiago  has  lufi^d  largely  from  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  eartbquakei  so  frequent  in  Chile : 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1 730,  it  sustained  great  damages.  But 
no  place  in  Chile  has  so  fl«quently  been  destroyed  as  Con- 
ceiKion.  It  was  first  destrored  b}  the  united  effects  of 
repeated  shocks  and  the  inunoation  of  the  sea  tn  1 730,  $nA. 
tffiin  in  the  sans  manner  in  17A1.  Alter  this  Hu  town 


was  rebuilt  on  another  sito;  but  this  new  town  and  fta 
port  of  Talcahuano  were  entirely  demolished  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1835.  A  moat  graphic  desoription  of  this 
dreadAil  earthquake  is  given  in  mo '  Lcmdon  Geo^rwhtcal 
Journal,'  voL  n.  p.  810,  fcc,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted 
for  sevoal  valuable  tMe  and  remarks.  The  inundation  of 
the  aea  during  this  calamity  may  be  compared  with  the  nar> 
rative  of  a  similar  event  recorded  by  Thneydidsi  (in.  89). 
EARWIG.  [FonFicifuoA.] 

EASEL  (d«riTed  by  some  ftum  the  Teutonic  omA  or  etet, 
an  ass),  the  Tooden  frame,  fbmished  with  a  set  of  moveable 
pegs,  OT  more  eonvenimt  lUdii^  ledg%  on  which  ptetnns 
are  placed  whils  bong  painted,  and  vUdi  niNs  or  bmra 
them  acooiding  to  the  araat*B  oonnninoew  Its  antiqaitr  is 
maniftst,  from  its  tppaannoo  in  ^etuM  disoonced  ui  Her* 
culaneum. 

EASEMENT  (from  the  French  words  au»,  aitmentt 
ease),  is  defined  by  the  old  law  writers  as  a  service  or  con 
venience  which  one  neighbour  hath  of  another  by  charter 
or  prescription  without  profit ;  as  a  way  through  bis  ground, 
a  sink,  or  the  like.  It  includes  rights  of  common,  ways, 
water-courses,  antient  lights,  and  various  other  ftanehiaes, 
issuing  out  of  corporeid  hereditaments,  and  sometimes, 
though  inaccurately,  appUed  to  r^hts  of  common.  (Kitchin ; 
Woodd.  Laet.) 

At  the  common  law  these  privil^es  (which  can  only  be 
created  and  tnnsferred  by  deed)  might  be  claimed  either 
nndtf  an  immemorial  custom  or  by  pMsoription;  but  Stt 
years  unrntermntod  and  UBBxplniiwd  eqfcTment  of  an 
easement  ftmneriy  constituted  sufficient  eviduioa  for  a  jury 
to  presume  that  it  originated  hi  a  grant  by  deed ;  except 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  presumption  of  a  grant 
from  20  years'  possession  of  windows  was  excluded  by  the 
custom  which  required  that  there  should  exist  '  some 
written  instrument  or  record  of  an  agreement'  Nonuser 
during  the  same  period  was  also  considered  an  extinguish- 
ment of  the  right  as  raising  a  presumption  that  it  Iran  been 
released. 

By  the  recent  statute  3nd  and  3rd  William  IV.,  cap.  71, 
several  important  alterations  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  this  description  of  property :  40  years'  eigoyment  of  any 
way  or  other  easement,  or  any  water-course,  and,  20  years 
unintwTupted  '  access  and  use  of  any  light  to  and  for  any 
dwelling-house,'  &c.,  now  constitute  an  indefbasble  title 
in  the  occupier,  unless  he  enjoys  'by  some  oonient  or 
agreement  expresriy  given  or  made  fbr  that  purpose  by 
deed  or  writimf.'  The  same  statute  also  anaett  that  non- 
user  fbr  the  like  number  of  years  (according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  particular  right)  shall  proelnde  a  litigating  party 
from  establishing  his  claim  to  it 

The  easements  of  the  English  correspond  to  the  Servi 
tutes  of  the  Roman  and  the  Servitudes  of  the  French  law. 
The  servitutes  were  a  class  of  rights  which  gave  rise  to 
numerous  complioated  questions.  Those  of  road,  water, 
light  drains,  were  theprincipal.  (Dig.  lib.  viii.  De  ServituH- 
bus ;  Code  Civil  dea  Ftanfott,  liv.  ii.  tit  4,  Dea  Servitudet.) 

EAST,  the  point  of  the  compass  which  is  in  a  direction 
at  right^gles  to  that  of  north  and  south,  and  which  is  to- 
wards the  right  hand  of  a  spectator  who  fiuws  the  north. 
The  distinction  between  east  and  west  must  ultimately  be 
derived  from  a  reference  to  the  human  body ;  for  va  can 
only  define  a  speotator's  rt^  hand  by  saying  that  it  Is  the 
band  which  is  not  upon  the  same  side  m  tne  heart 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  HiIb  ■nooiation  originated 
from  the  subscriptions,  trifling  in  amount,  of  a  few  private 
individuals.  It  gradually  becMns  a  commercial  body  with 
gigantic  means,  and  next,  by  the  force  of  unforeseen  cinum- 
stances,  assumed  the  form  of  a  sovereign  power,  while  those 
by  whom  it  was  directed  continued  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities to  be  without  power  or  political  influenoe ;  thus  pre- 
senting an  anomaly  without  a  pamllel  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  company  was  first  formed  in  London  in  1999,  when 
its  camtal,  amounting  to  SO,OWi.,vaB  divided  into  1 0 1  shares. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  year  the  adventurers  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  crown,  undm  vhidh  they  oijojwd  cRtain 
privileges,  and  wors  fonnad  into  a  eorpuatiim  for  llfleen 
years  under  the  title  of  'The  Governor  and  Com])any  of 
Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  But  Indies.*  Under 
this  charter  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  34  members  of  a  oonun^tce  chosen     the  pro- 

prieton  from  amons  tl^ti9^tw^@0^r@«n 
Am  rHMWodbyclMtfon  Awy  jTMr  O 
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The  flnt  adventure  of  the  auociation  wis  oommenoed  id 
1601.  Id  the  month  of  May  of  that  year,  five  ships,  irith 
CBi^eoes  of  merchandise  and  bullion,  sailed  from  Torbay  to 
Inms.  The  result  was  encounging,  and  between  1603  and 
1613  eight  other  voyages  were  performed,  all  of  which  vwe 
hif^y  {mfitable,  with  the  exoeptiaa  of  the  one  undertaken 
in  the  year  1607.  In  the  other  years  tiie  dear  pm&tB  of  the 
trade  varied  from  1 00  to  200  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  em- 
ployed. At  thifl  time  the  trading  of  the  company  was  not 
confined  to  the  joint  stock  of  the  corporation,  but  other 
adventurers  were  admitted,  who  subscribed  the  sums  re- 
quired to  complete  the  lading  of  the-  ships,  end  received 
back  tiie  amount,  together  with  their  share  of  the  {Hoflts,  at 
the  twroination  at  every  voyage. 

The  charter  of  (he  company  was  renewed  fbr  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  1609,  subject  to  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the 
government  upon  giving  three  years*  notice  to  that  effect. 
In  1611  the  company  obtained  permission  from  the  Mogul 
to  establish  fiutories  at  Surat,  Ahmedahad,  Oamb»a,  and 
Qoga,  in  o(mside»tion  of  which  permission  it  agreed  to  pay 
to  that  sovereign  an  export  da^  upon  all  its  shipments  at 
the  rate  of  3}  per  cent 

After  1613  sahseriptions  were  no  longer  taken  from  indi- 
viduals in  aid  of  the  jointetoek  capital,  which  was  raised  to 
420,000/.,  and  in  1617-18  anew  f\ind  of  1,600,090/.  was  sub- 
scribed. This  last  capital,  although  managed  by  the  same 
directors,  was  kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  Ibnuer  stock, 
and  the  jxofits  resulting  from  it  were  separately  accounted 
fbr  to  the  subscribers. 

The  Ainetions  of  government  were  first  exerdsed  by  the 
company  in  1624,  when  authority  was  given  to  it  by  the 
king  to  punish  its  servants  abroad  either  by  civil  or  by  mar- 
tial law,  and  this  authority  was  unlimited  in  extent,  em- 
bracing oven  the  power  of  taking  life.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of^  tlie  case  the  granting  of  such  a  power 
might  parfaape  be  necessary  in  oner  to  prevent  the  grossest 
disorder  in  oistant  settlements,  where  no  andunity  more 
regular  was  established ;  but  this  necessity  proves  only  the 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  pmnitting 
the  formation  of  settlements  without  at  the  same  time 
making  [mnriuon  for  the  regular  atoinistration  of  justice. 

The  success  which  attended  its  commercial  operations 
naturally  induced  a  desire  for  their  extension.  In  1 632  a 
third  capital*  amounting  to  420,700/.,  was  raised,  and  its 
mani^ment,  although  confided  to  the  same  directors,  was 
also  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  and  second  sub- 
scriptions. 

Tliere  is  some  obscurity  in  the  eotly  annals  of  the  com- 
pany, which  makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  capitals  here 
severally  mentioned  were  considered  as  permanent  invest- 
menta  or  were  returned  to  the  auhwnibera  at  the  termination 
of  each  difibrent  adventure. 

A  rival  association,  formed  in  1636,  aueoeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  king,  who  accepted  a  share  in  the  adven- 
ture 8  license  to  trade  with  India,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  chartered  body,  of  whose  rights  this 
was  deemed  an  infringement  Promises  indeed  were  given 
that  the  license  should  be  withdrawn*  but  these  promises 
were  never  fulfilled,  and  after  oarryine  on  their  trade  for 
several  years  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  was  fiital  to  their 
prosperity,  the  two  bodies  united  in  1650,  and  thenceforward 
earned  on  their  operations  under  the  titie  of  '  The  United 
Joint  Stock.'  Two  yeare  after  this  arrangement  was  made 
the  Company  obtained  from  the  M<^ul,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  medical  gentleman,  Mr.  Boughton,  who  bad 
perfonned  some  cures  at  the  Imperial  Court,  the  grant  of 
a  licmse  for  carrying  on  an  unlimited  trade  throughout  the 
province  of  Bengal  without  payment  of  duties:  for  thia 
Iffivil^  the  very  inadequate  payment  of  SOOO  rupees 
(375/.)  was  made  by  the  Company. 

Some  {Hopristors  of  the  Company's  stock  becoming  dis- 
sattsflod  with  the  management  of  the  directors,  obtained 
from  Cromwell  in  16&6  permission  to  send  trading  vessds 
to  India,  and  nominated  a  committee  of  management  from 
their  own  body,  for  whidi  they  assumed  the  title  of  *  The 
Merchant  Adventurers  *  l^e  evils  to  both  parties  of  this 
rivalsbip  soon  became  apparent,  and  in  about  two  years 
from  the  commencement  of  their  operations  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  throw  their  separate  funds  into  the  general 
stock  undsr  the  management  of  the  directors.  On  this 
ocouion  a  new  subsoription  was  raised  to  the  amount  of 
786,000iL  In  Aprii^  1661,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to 
Aa  CoD^aay,  in  irUeh  aU  its  finMr  ^vileges  vera  cw 


firmed,  and  the  flirther  authority  was  given  to  make  peaes 
or  war  with  or  against  any  princes  and  people  '  not  being 
Christians;*  and  to  seiie  all  unlicensed  persons  (Europeans^ 
who  should  be  found  within  the  limits  to  which  its  trade 
extended,  and  to  send  them  to  England. 

Tha  settlement  at  Madras,  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  was 
made  about  1648,  to  focilitate  the  investments  in  pieoe-goods, 
then  a  chief  object  in  the  trade  with  India;  andin  1668  the 
Company  obtained  a  further  settlement  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  by  the  cession  in  its  fovour  of  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  made  by  Charles  II.,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come 
as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Catherine 
of  Portugal.  Bombay,  had  been  in  possession  of  tlie  English 
government  during  only  a  very  fow  years,  and  its  cession  to 
the  Company  was  only  made  because  the  expense  which  it 
occasioned  was  far  beyond  the  revenue  which  it  could  bo 
made  to  produce  to  the  crown.  The  grant  declares  that 
the  island  is  *  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  free  and  common 
soccoge,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  pay- 
ment cj  the  annual  rent  of  10/.  in  gold  on  the  30tn  of 
September  in  each  year.*  At  the  saase  time  the  Company 
was  authorized  to  exercise  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the 
defence  an^  government  of  the  island. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Company  was  brought 
into  hostile  collision  with  any  of  the  native  powers  of  India 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  1664,  when  Sevajee,  the 
founder  of  the  Maharatta  States,  found  occasion,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans,  to  attack  the  city  of  Sunt  On 
this  occasion  the  native  inhabitants  fled ;  but  the  members 
of  the  British  factory,  aided  by  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  made  a  successful  resistance,  and  forced  Sevajee 
to  retire.  To  show  his  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Europeans  upon  this  occasion,  the  Mogul  accompanied  the 
exprMfiion  of  his  thanks  vrith  an  extension  of  the  trading 
privileges  einoyed  by  the  Company.  Another  attack  made 
upon  Sunt  oy  the  Mahorattas  in  1670  was  repelled  with 
equaX  success. 

Hie  right  given  to  the  Company  by  the  chartuof  1661 
of  seizing  unlicensed  persons  within  the  limits  above 
mentioned,  and  sending  them  to  England,  was  soon  exercised 
in  a  manner  which  produced  a  very  serious  dispute,  in  1666, 
beOeen  the  two  houses  of  parliament  A  merchant, 
named  Skinner,  had  gone  in  a  ship  loaded  with  merchandise 
to  the  Island  of  Barella,  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra, 
which  he  had  bought  from  the  king  of  Jambee,  and  upon 
which  he  hod  made  a  settlement  aia  ship  and  the  island, 
with  all  the  iHn>perty  thereon,  were  seized  by  the  Company, 
upon  which  Mr.  Skinner  made  complaint  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  his  importunities  caused  the  matter  to  be 
referred  first  to  a  committeee  of  the  privy  council,  and  next 
to  the  House  of  PMrs.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
grounds  for  this  last  prooeeditt|^  or  how  the  House  of  Peers 
could  act  judicially  upon  any  case  not  brouf^t  before  them 
by  appeal  from  a  court  of  law.  Having  awarded  a  compen- 
sation of  5000/.  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  his  losses,  the  afiair  was 
taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  sent  Mr.  Skinner 
to  the  Tower,  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  any 
person  who  should  proceed  to  execute  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Commons  of  England,  and  an  infringer  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  house.  These  contentions  proceeded  to  such 
a  height,  and  were  renewed  so  often,  that  the  king  ad- 

i'ourned  the  parliament  in  consequence  seven  times  before 
le  was  able  to  induce  the  houses,  by  personal  interference 
and  persuasion  used  to  influential  members  of  both,  to 
erase  from  their  journals  all  their  "rotes  and  resolutions 
relating  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Skinner  ultimatdy  fhiled  to 
|HOcure  any  redress  or  compensation  for  his  losses. 

Forsevmlyeus  fbUowing  the  junction  with  tfaoMenhant 
Adventuren  the  trade  of  the  Company  was  carried  on  un- 
interrupted by  any  serious  rivalry,  and  with  considerable 
success.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Company,  in  his  Discourses  on  Trade,  published  in  1667, 
represents  mat  trade  as  the  most  beneficial  branch  of 
EngliBb  commerce,  employing  from  25  to  30  sail  of  the 
finest  merchant  ships  in  the  kingdom,  each  manned  with 
from  60  to  100  seamen,*  and  supplying  us  with  saltpetre, 
pepper,  indigo,  calicoes,  and  dru^  besides  materials  for 
export  to  Turkey,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Guinea, 

*  To  itaow  how  tmpeTfectly  thcte  matlam  wen  vndentood  ftt  that  timv.  It 
maj  be  nwntioiiHl  liiat  In » tiwt  pnbUihed  in  161S,  entitled  '  Tba  TnAif» 
IncieftM,'  ttod  wbich  wu  cmtljr  eaieemed, oonplBiat  iimadesf  tlii  danyof 
tbs  Bnillib  navisation.  wbioh  ll  MOlM  to  tM  KlMt  cOMaBptioiuf  Kui 
wntafht  But  iMlte  tnte  Digilizea^oyAjAJVJ^ltT^ 
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i»ifliont  wbieh  m  profitable  trade  vith  those  oountries  oould 
not  be  carried  on.  According  to  this  representation,  the 
trade  of  England  muat  at  that  time  have  been  insignificant 
indeed  vhen  compared  vith  its  amount  in  more  modem 
times.  In  1677-78  the  vhole  adventure  of  the  Company  to 
India  was  7  ships,  with  an  investment  of  352,000^.  In 
1678-79  the  number  of  ships  was  8,  and  the  amount  em- 
ployed 393,950/.  In  1679-80  there  were  despatched  10 
ships  with  cargoes  valued  at  461, 700;.  In  1680-81, 11  ships, 
with  the  value  of  596,000/.;  and  in  1681-82  there  were  17 
ships  employed,  and  the  investment  amounted  to  740,000/. 

It  was  probably  the  indication  of  its  profitableness  afforded 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  trade  in  the  later  years  of  the 
series  just  quoted,  added  to  the  great  increase  of  oommeroial 
capital  in  the  nation,  that  caused  the  formation  of  a  project 
fiur  establishing  a  rival  company  in  1682-83,  but  whieu  foiled 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government  As  one  means 
for  dUcouraging  similiu:  attempts  in  future,  the  Company 
ceased  to  give  any  detailed  statements  concerning  the 
amount  of  the  trade,  and  for  several  years  we  have  no  know- 
ledge as  to  the  tonnage  and  amount  of  money  to  which  it 
gave  employment.  Such  an  expedient  was  not  likely  to 
answer  tne  end  proposed.  The  veil  of  mystery  thrown 
around  their  proceiedings  caused  the  public  to  entertain  an 
exaggerated  opinion  concerning  them,  and  tempted  many 
private  adventurers  to  set  the  regulations  of  the  Company 
at  defiance,  and  to  despatch  ships  to  trade  where,  acconling 
to  the  ^neral  belief,  such  great  profits  were  to  be  obtained. 
These  interlopers,  as  they  were  called,  were  seized  by  the 
Compatay'tf  officers  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  piracy  or  some  other  crimes,  they  were 
taken  before  the  Company's  tribunals.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  several,  and  the  Company  boasted  much 
of  the  demenc}'  that  was  shown  in  staying  execution  until 
the  king's  pleasure  could  be  known;  keeping  the  parties 
meanwhile  m  dose  confinement. 

A  new  charter,  to  have  efiiect  for  twentv-one  years,  was 
granted  in  1693,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  joint- 
stock  of  the  Company,  then  756,000/.,  should  be  raised  to 
1,500,000/.,  and  that  every  year  the  corporation  should  ex- 
port British  produce  and  manu&ctures  to  the  value  of 
100,000/.  at  least.  The  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  the 
exclusive  privileges  given  by  this  charter  was  questioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  a  declaratory  re- 
flolution  to  the  eflbet '  tluit  it  is  the  right  of  all  Englishmen 
to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  of  the  vorid,  unless 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliganent.'  To  obtain  a  cliarter  thus 
at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  it  is  known  that 
bribery  to  a  great  extent  was  practised.  The  books  of  the 
Company,  which  were  examined  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  proved,  indeed,  that  such  pratftices  were  by  no 
means  new ;  that  for  many  years  bribes  had  been  regularly 
given  to  men  in  poster ;  and  that  in  the  year  in  which  the 
charter  was  obtained  nearly  90,000/.  was  distributed  in  this 
manner.  The  Duke  of  Leieds,  who  was  charged  with  re- 
ceiving 5000/.,  was  impeached  by'the  Commons  ;  and  it  is 
said  ^at  the  prorogation  of  parliament  which  occurred  im- 
mediately afterwards  was  caused  by  Uie  tracing  of  the  sum 
of  10,000/.  to  a  much  higher  quarter. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  resolution  of  the  Hotise  of 
Commons  just  recited,  unnoticed  as  it  was  on  the  part  of 
orown,  acted  as  an  encouragement  to  new  adventurers, 
many  of  whom,  acting  individually,  began  to  trade  with 
India ;  but  a  still  more  formidable  rival  arose  in  a  powerful 
association  of  merchants,  whose  means  enabled  them  to 
outbid  the  old  Company  for  the  favour  of  the  government. 
The  necessities  of  the  crown  being  at  that  time  great,  the 
Company  ofiered  as  the  price  of  the  confirmation  of  its 
charter  uie  loan  of  700,000/.,  at  4  per  cent  interest;  but 
the  associated  merclmnts  offering  to  lend  2,000,000/.  at  8 
per  cent  interest  this  offer  was  preferred,  and  an  act  m'os 
passed  incorporating  the  association  by  the  name  of 'The 
General  Society,'  and  authorizing  the  subscribers  to  trade 
with  India,  each  one  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
while  such  as  desired  to  trade  in  combination  might  do  so 
to  the  amount  of  their  aggregate  subscriptioDB.  The  old 
Company  was  allowed  to  trade  for  threeyears,  and  flutber 
to  subscribe  towards  the  stock  of  the  General  Society, 
which  lattw  privilege  it  availed  itself  to  the  amount  of 
315,000/.  Those  members  of  die  General  Societv  v<iio  pre- 
ferred to  trade  upon  a  joint-stock  soon  after  obtained  an- 
other charter  of  incorporation,  under  the  title  of  'The  Eng- 
lish Company  tmdinj  to  the  Ewt  Indies.'  Tbeic  subsoxibed 


capital,  vhioh  fbrmed  part  of  that  of '  The  General  Society, 
being  all  lent  to  the  zovemment  their  trade  was  by  Irat 
means  greatly  crippled,  and  did  not  equal  in  amount  that 
carried  on  by  the  old  Company,  which  body  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  continuing  its  corporate  rights,  and  en- 
titling the  members  to  trade  on  their  own  account  in  respect 
of  the  stock  which  they  held  in  the  General  Society. 

The  commercial  and  political  inconvenience  that  attended 
the  working  of  these  rival  corporations  was  soon  made  ap- 
parent great  efiTorts  were  made  to  bring  about  their 
union.  The  king  himself  strongly  recommended  such  a 
course  to  both  parties;  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  hostility 
by  which  each  was  aistuated,  that  whenever  anr  advance 
towards  accommodation  was  made  by  one,  the  other  imme- 
diately drew  back,  and  it  was  not  until  January,  1 702,  that 
the  general  terms  of  union  were  ac^justed  and  mutually  ap- 
proved. The  principal  points  embraced  in  this  arrangement 
were,  that  of  the  court  of  twenty-four  directors,  twelve  indi- 
viduals should  be  chosen  by  the  subscribers  of  each  of  the 
companies ;  that  the  directMS  should  every  year  determine 
the  amount  of  the  exports,  one  half  of  which  should  be  fur- 
nished by  each  company ;  that  seven  yean  should  be  allowed 
for  winding  up  the  separate  concerns  of  each  company,  during 
which  time  each  should  appoint  and  employ  separate  fkctors 
inlndia ;  but  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  one  great  joint- 
stock  should  be  formed  by  the  complete  union  of  the  funds 
of  both  companies,  which  thenceforward  w^  to  be  wholly 
subject  to  the  absidute  management  of  the  same  directors 
in  England,  and  the  same  officers  in  India.  An  indenture, 
to  which  the<}^ueen  wasmade  a  par^,wBs  drawn  up  to  give 
efficacy  to  this  arrangement:  this  indenture  was  paued 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  two  coiApanies 
took  the  common  name  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day,  of '  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.* 

That  part  of  this  arrangement  which  provided  for  the 
independent  management  of  the  affairs  of  each  compan}-  in 
India  during  seven  years  was  the  occasion  of  many  serious 
disagreements,  which  however  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of 
common  danger.  The  necessities  of  the  government  induced 
it  to  call  upon  the  Company  for  a  loan  of  1,200,000/.  without 
interest  &nd  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  unless  their  disputes  were  previously  settled,  while 
there  was  danger  lest  some  other  association  might  be  formed 
which  should  take  advantage  of  the  wants  of  the  goveni- 
ment  to  obtain  privileges  at  the  expense  of  tbe  existing 
corporation.  Under  this  feehn^  both  parties  aneed  to 
refer  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Lord  Gwlolphin, 
then  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  whose  awanl,  dated 
in  September,  1708,  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  Act 
6  Anne,  chap.  17,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  privileges 
long  enjoyed  by  the  United  East  India  Company.  Under 
this  act,  the  Company  advanced  the  sum  required 
(1,200,000/.)  without  interest  to  government  This  sum, 
added  to  the  former  loan  of  2,000,000/.  at  8/.  per  cent, 
made  the  debt  of  the  government  3,200,000/.,  and  the  in- 
terest equal  to  5/.  per  cent  upon  the  whole  sum.  The  charter 
which  under  the  old  indenture  might  have  been  terminated 
in  1711,  was  continued  until  the  expiration  of  a  notice  of 
three  years,  which  could  not  be  given  earlier  than  Marofa, 
1726,  and  Airther  until  tbe  money  bonowed  by  tbe  govern- 
ment should  be  repaid.  The  Company  was  empowered  to 
add  the  1,200,000/.  to  its  capital,  and  to  raise  1,500.000/. 
either  by  bonds  under  its  common  seal  or  by  contributions 
from  its  members. 

Haviug  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  various 
bodies  which,  after  successive  unions  and  arrangements, 
came,  in  1708,  to  form  the  body  which  has  since  perfiirmed 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  under  the 
title  of  the  United  East  India  Company,  it  is  necessary 
now  to  give  some  account  of  its  constitution  and  govern- 
ment and  to  trace  that  part  of  its  history  which  has  earned 
it  from  conquest  to  conquest  and  made  it  in  fact  one  of  the 
greatest  sovereign  powers  of  the  present  times. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  which,  in  I'OS, 
amounted  to    .         .  .  .        £  3,200,000 

was  increased,  under  successive  acts  of 
parliament  as  fbllows  *— 

In  1786       .  ,  (IUO.UOU 

1789        .  <.  1,000.000 

1794        .  .  l,000,OiM) 
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Upoa  whi^  sum  dividends  ore  paid :  the  latra-  subsonp- 
Uons  were  made  at  rates  considerably  above  par,  so  that  the 
money  actually  paid  into  the  Company's  treasury  on  that 
account  has  been  7,780,0002. 

The  home  goveiftmeot  of  the  Company  consists  of— 

1st.  The  Court  of  Proprietors. 

2nd.  The  Court  of  Directors ;  and 

3rd.  The  Board  of  Control,  the  origin  and  functions  of 
vhich  body  wilt  be  hereafter  explained. 

The  Court  of  Proprietors  elect  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany, declare  the  amount  of  dividend,  and  make  byelaws, 
which  are  binding  upon  the  direotoia  for  the  mani^ment 
of  the  C(»npany  in  all  zespeots  which  are  not  especially 
related  by  act  of  parliament.  The  votes  of  the  pn>- 
pnetors  are  given  according  tu  the  amount  of  stock  which 
they  possess.  The  lowest  sum  vhich  entitles  a  {unprietor  to 
vote  is  lOOOA  of  stock;  3000/.  stock  entitles  to  two  votes; 
6000/.  to  three  votes;  and  10,000/.  to  four  votes,  which  is 
the  Iai!f:est  number  of  votes  that  can  be  given  by  any  one 
proprietor.  At  the  time  of  the  last  parliaments^  inquiry 
into  the  concerns  of  the  Company,  it  was  stated  that  the 
number  of  proprietors  entitled  to  vote  was  1976:  of  this 
number  54  were  entitled  each  to  four  votes;  50  had  each 
three;  370  had  two  votes;  and  150i2  had  single  votes. 

The  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  24  proprietors  elected 
out  of  the  general  body.  The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the 
direction  is  the  possession  of  iooOL  stock.  Six  of  the  di- 
rectors BO  out  of  office  every  year;  they  retire  in  rotation, 
so  that  uie  term  of  office  for  each  is  four  ^rears  fh>m  the 
time  of  deetion.  Ihe  direotora  who  vacate  their  seats  may 
be  re-elected,  and  generally  are  so,  after  being  out  of  office 
for  one  year.  The  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  are 
elected  from  among  their  own  body  by  the  directors,  thirteen 
of  whom  must  be  present  to  form  a  court 

The  power  of  the  directors  is  great:  they  appoint  the 
governor-general  of  India  and  the  governors  of  the 
several  presidencies;  but  as  these  appcantments  are  all 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown,  they  may  be  said  to 
rest  virtually  with  the  government.  The  directors  have  the 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  of  recalling  any  of  these 
Amctionaries.  All  subordinate  appointments  an;  made  by 
the  directors,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  a  oertain  propor- 
tion of  this  pBtronage  is  placed  at  the  diqmal  of  the  Fnu- 
dent  of  the  BcArd  of  Control. 

The  Board  of  Control  was  established  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament paued  in  Auffust,  1784,  and  which  is  known  as 
Mr.  Pitt*s  India  Bill.  This  board  was  originally  composed 
of  six  privy  councillors,  nominated  by  the  Iuuk  ;  and  be- 
sides these,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state  are,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  select  the 
members  from  among  yrivy  councillors.  In  practice  the 
senior  member,  or  president,  ordinarily  conducts  the  busi- 
ness, and  on  rare  occasions  only  calls  upoa  his  colleagues 
for  assistance.  It  is  the  du^  (k  this  booid  to  superintend 
the  territorial  w  political  ttHMnnu  of  the  Company ;  to  in- 
speet  all  letters  passing  to  anil  from  bdia  between  the 
directOTB  and  their  servuits  or  agents  which  have  any  con- 
nexion with  territorial  management  or  political  relations ; 
to  alter  or  amend,  or  to  keep  hook,  the  despatches  pre- 
pared by  the  directors,  and,  in  u^nt  eases,  to  transmit 
orders  to  the  Amctionaries  in  India  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  directors.  In  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  of  the 
directors  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
court  of  proprietors  has  no  longer  the  right  of  interference. 
The  salaries  of  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  Board, 
as  well  as  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment,  are 
defirayed  by  the  East  India  Company.  With  the  powers 
thus  described,  the  president  of  tne  Board  itf  Control  has 
been  correctlj  described  as  *  a  Heretary  of  state  for  the 
aJbirs  of  India,  governing  by  means  of  ueoonrt  of  directors 
as  its  inBtmmeirt  in  aU  matters  of  a  political  nature,*  whieh. 
since  the  last  renewal  the  charter  in  1833,  includes  all 
the  IVinetions  of  the  company,  the  r^ht  of  trading  having 
by  that  act  bem  taken  away. 

The  act  6  Anne,c.  17,  already  mentioned,  conferred  upon 
the  company  the  exclusive  privilege,  as  regarded  English 
subjects,  of  tradii^to  all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magalbaens;  and  these  privi- 
l^es,  with  some  unimpcslant  modifications,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain,  were  confirmed  by  successive  acts  of 

Eliament,  and  continued  until  1814.   By  the  act  S3  Geo. 
_  a  l&d,  passed  in  1813,  the  Gunpaay*!  charter  was 
P.O.  No.  668. 


renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  received  some  important 

modifications,  the  trado  to  the  whole  of  the  Onnpan^s  ter* 
ritories  and  to  India  generally  being  thrown  open  to  British 
subjects  under  certain  regulations ;  the  trade  betweert  the 
United  Kingdom  and  China  was  still  reserved  as  a  mono- 
poly in  the  hands  of  the  Bast  India  Con^iany.  It  was  also 
provided  by  the  act  of  1B13  that  the  territorial  and  com- 
mercial accounts  of  the  Company  should  be  kept  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  exhibit  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  each 
branch  distinctly  from  those  of  the  other  branch.  Theso 
accounts,  made  out  in  forms  approved  by  government,  the 
directors  are  oUiged  to  la^  before  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  month  Hay  in  every  year,  *  made  up  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  advices  that  shall  have  been  received,  and 
with  as  much  acouracyas  the  nature  of  the  ease  will  admit* 
In  imposing  this  obbgation  upon  the  direetm^  it  would 
almost  appear  that  the  legislature  must  have  had  in  view 
the  course  which,  twenty  years  later,  on  the  next  occasion 
of  renewing  the  charter,  was  actually  pursued.  The  act 
of  1833,  by  which  the  charter  was  reuewed  for  twenty 
years,  takes  away  from  the  Company  the  right  of  trading 
either  to  its  own  territories  or  the  dominions  of  any  native 
power  in  India  or  in  China,  and  throws  the  whole  com- 
pletely open  to  the  enterprise  of  individual  merchants.  The 
prepress  of  the  Company  s  trade  at  different  periods  has  not 
been  r^;ularly  published.  The  investigations  that  have 
been  made  into  its  concerns  by  committees  of  the  house* 
of  parliament,  when  it  has  been  neoessary  to  renew  its 
charter,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  lieht  some 
information  upon  this  subject;  but  the  returns  oalfed  for  on 
each  of  these  occasions  have  genraally  had  reference  only  lo 
the  pwiod  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  the  inqun-y 
has  been  made.  The  committee  of  secresy  which  sat  in 
1773  did  indeed  call  for  various  statements  embracing  a 
considerable  period  of  time ;  and  it  is  from  the  report  of 
this  committee  that  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the 
trade  of  the  Company,  in  the  forty  vears  between  1 732  and 
1772,  have  been  obtained.  Dividing  this  term  of  forty 
yean  into  decennary  periods,  the  average  result  in  each 
period  was  as  follows: — 


Expcrtiof  BUbof 
food*  uA  uchuige 

bullion.  pM. 
1733  to  1742  £617,283  £167,311 


1743  ..  1752 
1753  ..  1763 
1763  ..  177S 

AT«r«ge  of  if^  yaua. 

1733  . .  1772 


886,938 
797.318 
667,600 


196,160 
303,076 


ToUlcMt 

of |DOd* 

£784,594 
1,083.098 
1,100,394 
991,022 


Amoantol 
uleaof 
(oodt. 
£1,699,775 
2,058,863 
2,030,104 
%298,768 


742.385    247,492      989,777  2,171,877 


It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  trade  must 
have  been  highly  advantageous.  The  aven^  annual  proSt 
upon  the  amount  invested,  as  above  shown,  amounted,  in  the 
first  decennary  period,  to  116  percent.;  in  the  second  period 
to  90  per  cent. ;  in  the  third  period  to  84  per  cent ;  in  the 
fourth  period  to  132  per  cent;  and  embracing  the  whole 
forty  years,  the  gross  i»oflt  amounted  to  119^  per  oent  It 
must  he  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  vras  gron  profit, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  carmng  on  the  trade  according 
to  the  method  employed  of  esublislui^;  fectories  were 
necessarily  very  great  In  fact  they  were  such  as  to  ab- 
sorb the  profits  and  to  bring  the  Company  considerably  into 
debt:  a  result  which  it  would  be  more  correct  to  attribute 
to  the  political  character  of  the  Company  than  to  its  neces- 
san^  commercial  expenditure. 

When  compared  with  the  commercial  dealings  of  even 
individual  merchants,  in  modern  times,  the  trade  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  exhibited  above,  is  insignificant. 
Small  as  it  was,  however,  it  afterwards  experienced  a  con 
siderable  diminution,  and  in  1780.  the  entire  value  of  the 
exports  of  goods  and  bullion  amounted  to  only  401,166/.,  a 
large  part  of  iriiich  must  have  consisted  of  military  stwes 
and  supplies  required  by  the  various  fectories  and  establish- 
ments in  the  Company.  The  eommntation  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
under  which  the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  to  124  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  wbicm  came  into  ejfect  in  September,  1 784, 
caused  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  Company's  out- 
ward investments,  in  order  to  procure  the  quantity  of  tea 
needed  for  use  in  this  kingdom.  The  sales  of  tes  at  the 
India  House,  which,  in  the  three  years  praoeding  the  com- 
mutation, averaged  5.721,655  lbs.,  rose  in  the  three  following 
years  to  the  average  of  16,054,603  lbs.,  at  which  quantity  it 
remained  neoriy  stationary  for  several  years.  Notsd^ 
BtandiDK  this  eiieuiBstaiMSh  thfi«ilttg^ytlke^'dxMrif4^ 
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by  the  Company  in  each  of  the  three  years  which  preceded 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1793  did  not  exceed  one'mil- 
lion.  Under  the  proTuions  of  this  new  pharter,  the  Ck>ni- 
pany  was  bound  to  provide  3000  tons  of  shipping  every  year 
A>r  the  accommodation  of  private  traders,  ana  it  ia  deserving 
of  remark  that  under  this  apparently  unimportant  deji^ree 
competition  the  trade  of  the  Company  increased  npidly 
and  grntlf.  During  the  last  four  jean  ot  its  existence, 
tnm  1810-11  to  181lrl4,themrBgB  uunud  exports  of  tiw 
Goopany  were— 


Oood*. 

Store*. 

TMd. 

* 

£ 

.  £ 

1^  the  thm  PiMldeBdn,  BaU-l 

via.  Prinaa  irf  Wktai't 

MI9.fil4 

St  HslMM.  and  BvBoooln  .  1 

9,786 

Total 

m,x7 

On  the  occasion  of  the  next  renewal  of  its  charter,  viz. 
in  1814,  the  Company  waa  obliged  to  make  a  fiirther  cession 
of  its  exclusive  privities,  and  stipulating  only  A>r  the  eon- 
tinuanee  of  its  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  tea  into  this 
country,  to  allow  the  tmrestrieted  intercourse  of  British 
merchants  with  the  whole  of  its  Indian  possessions.  Undn 
these  etrcumstanoes  the  Company  found  it  impossible  to 
enter  into  competition  with  pirrate  traders,  vhose  business 
was  eondueteo  with  greattt  Trance  ind  eeonmny  than 
was  possible  On  the  part  of  a  nrat  company;  its  exports  of 
merchandise  to  India  ftll  m  during  the  ten  yean  firam 
600,000/.  in  1814-15  to  27S,0O0r.  in  1823-34,  and  to  73,000/. 
in  the  following  year,  after  which  all  such  exportation  of 
merehandise  to  India  on  the  part  of  the  Company  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased.  The  shipments  to  China  were  atill 
continued,  and  large  quantitiea  of  stores  were  also  sent  to 
India  for  the  sttjqplj  of  the  army  and  other  imUie  esta- 
blishments. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  value 
(^exports  firom  this  country  from  1814  to  1832  to  all  places 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  China,  hi  which 
the  shifonents  of  the  Conauny^  (which  include  stores)  are 
distiDgnished  from  those  cr  private  traders,  that  while  the 
trade  of  the  Company  was  thus  ftlling  0%  that  of  {oivate 
Duxchantswascufied  to  anRmmmtmueh  greater  than  had 
exiated  during  the  monopoly  of  the  Company. 


B*  Un  Eut 

todU  CompKay, 

BTPrinte 

Tmien, 

Total  VkliM 

1814 

.  £826,558 

£1,048,132 

.  £1,874,690 

1815 

.    996,248  . 

1,569,513 

.  2,565,761 

181S 

.  633,546 

1,965,909 

.  3,589,455 

1817 

.  638.383 

2,760,333 

.  3,388,715 

1818 

.  553,385 

3,018,779 

.  3,572,164 

1819 

.  760,508 

1,586,575 

2,347,083 

1880 

.  971,096 

3.066,815 

3,037,911 

1881 

.  887.019 

2,«56,776 

.  3,54<395 

1M2 

606,089 

8,838,354 

.  3,444.443 

I8S3 

.    458,55»  . 

8,957,705 

.  3^416,855 

1884 

.    654,783  . 

8,841,795 

3,496,578 

1825 

.  598,553 

2,574,660 

.  3.173,213 

1836 

.  990;964 

9,480,588 

3,471,553 

1827 

.  805,610 

3,830,580 

4,636,190 

1638 

.  488,601 

3,979,072 

4,467,673 

IS29 

.  434,986 

3,665,678 

4,100,364 
4.087.311 

1830 

.    195,394  . 

3,891,917 

1831 

.  146.480 

3,488,571 

.  3,635,091 

1838 

.  149,193 

3,601,093 

3,750,886 

The  impesrifaOity,  as  thus  shown,  of  the  Canpany*s  entw- 
lUff  into  eompatitiBn  with  private  awtchants  had  a  pewnlbl 
influence  wiUi  parfiaiMnt  when  it  was  last  called  upon  to 
1^E>*^^  iip<n  the  a&ks  of  India,  and  in  the  barter  of  1833 
not  only  was  the  monqmly  of  the  China  trade  aboli^wd, 
but  the  Gmpaay  was  rsskriDted  from  eanying  on  any  com- 
mercial operations  whatever  upon  its  own  aeeount,  and  was 
confined  aHogetber  to  the  taritorial  and  p(ditical 
mtskt  of  the  vast  empire  wliiefa  it  has  brought  beneath  its 
swav 

dsffii^  thus,  aa  briefly  as  pasvble,  braced  the  progress  of 
theCompaoy  from  its  foandation  to  the  close  of  its  com- 
mneial  cxistanca^  it  remains  to  describe  it  in  its  &r  more 
importairt  ctaaeity  as  lbs  possaasoi  «t  an  eoqnre  almost 
uBeumided  hi  «xt>nt,aBd  eontainkig  «  ponlatioB  vt  om 
hu^a^niBioiw  af  auk^Mis. 


The  commencement  and  early  progress  of  the  political 
power  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India  have  already  been 
described.  [Bengal.]  It  would  extend  this  notice  to  ao 
unreasonable  length  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  successive 
wars  and  conquests  which  mark  the  onnafc  of  the  Company ; 
this,  indeed,  is  the  less  needed  because  of  the  notices  given 
in  our  account  of  the  various  provinces  and  states  of  India 
in  which  that  information  necessarily  finds  a  place.  All 
that  it  appears  requisite  to  give  under  this  head  will  be 
found  in  uie  following  ohrowilocical  taUe  of  the  aoquisi- 
titms  of  the  British  in  India,  in  wmeh  are  stated  Ae  powen 
f^«m  whom  tha  tsnitory  lus,  from  time  to  time,  been 
aequired. 


Pvmrlfcmi  whM 
Date.  Dlatiicla,  Bee  ftcquinid. 

1757  TweDly-lbur  PsTtpumah  Nnboto  oTKennl 

17&9  H  ■inlfpaUn,  Ice  Thr  Niun 

I76O  UDidwjPi  Hidnapota,  um)  ChilUfDBg        .  Nubtikof  Btagal 
1766  ReB«al.  Bahat,  fcc  The  Hogul 

,,    Company'a  Jat(hlTe,  n«ar  Madriu  .  Natiob  i^Aroot 

17*6  NunliCTD  drrut  Tba  Niian 

1776  Zamindan  of  Heaarea        ....  VisierafOuda 

\7J6  laland  ofStilietie  Thn  Matuiraltaa 

17TB  Nagore  Rajali  oTTaOVlM 

, ,    OiiDtoar  Ctrcar  ,  The  Nlcaat 

1780  PnloPanaofi  Kin^ofQueda 

1799  Malabar,  Dnndlgul.  Solem,  Baminalial,  tee.  Sultan  of  Myim 

1799  CoiDbaton,  Caur<s  Wyuad,  ka.  .  Ditto 

.,    Tanjora  Ilajah  oTTaaioir 

1800  DUtriets  acquired  by  the  Mttm  in  17W  "<>d  1  tk-  KU« 

17»  from  Saltan  of  M;acrr«    .       .  § 

IBOi  The  Canalie  Nabob  of  tlw  CnMlii 

, ,    Gorruckpore,  Lower  Doab,  Barailly     .       .  Vizier  of  Oude 
,,    Diatrietain  Bundeleuiul      ....  The  Pelthwa 
1804  CnttBck  and  BalaaoK  .  .KaJakarBmr 

, ,    Upper  pan  nf  Doab,  DelU,  Ac    .       .       .  I>owlot  Raa  Sciadia 

1806  DulricU  in  Gujerat  Tbe  Guioowar 

ISlft  KomaoD  and  nartof  thaTarrale        .      .  Bi^ah  itf  N«pal 
iai7  Saugtn  awl  HDttah  Darwar,  fcc.         .      .  Tba  PeUhwa 
,,    Abmedabad  Faun      ,      .      .      .      <  The  Gtucowar 

ISIS  Oandaiah  Molkar 

,,    AJmrn  DwIuIRmSsWIm 

, ,    Poonah,  Coaeaa,  SonlhcTD  MabanUa    )  fi,.  t>^.w_ 

Cooatrv.  Itc  J  """"^ 

18B0  Landt  in  Amithan  Gonean  Kajab  of  SahwantwaM 

18^3  DlitrteU  la  Baj^m  andAhnedaaggar      .  The  Nlawi 

18St  SinKaptwe  Kajaii  of  Jobora 

18S9  Malacca  KIdk  of  Holland 

IS96  Amhi,  Ai«Mii,Tknifcc.    .  .  KinvfATa 

Diairi«t>OBtlMNattaMa.Pattu^8«>bl  K.,^^.-.. 


It  has  ahnys  been  Mt  to  be  h^ly  anomalotis  that  sn 
assodation  of  individiials,  the  subjects  ni  a  sovereign  state, 
should  wage  wars,  make  conquests^  and  hold  poasosiion  ot 
territory  in  ftneign  countries,  independent  of  tbe  govern- 
ment to  which  they  owe  alle^iauoe:  At  a  veiy  early  pe- 
riod of  tbe  Company's  territorial  acquisitions,  this  feeling 
was  aeted  upon  by  parliament  By  tbe  act  7  Geo.  III., 
c.  57  (1767),  It  was  pmvided,  that  the  Company  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  pouession  of  the  lands  it  had  acquired  in 
India  for  two  yaais,  in  conaderatifm  of  an  annual  payment 
to  the  oonntry  of  400)0001.  This  terra  was  extended  by  tbe 
9  0eaIIL,e.84,toFBbrnai7,  1774.  Tbe  sums  paid  to  the 
pttblie  tinder  Aesa  acts  amounted  to  2,169,398J.  The  kst 
of  tfaeae  payments^  vhidi  should  bam  bysn  node  in  1773, 
was  not  reenvad  mtil  177^  and  could  not  thsn  here  been 

Slid  but  fiw  tbe  receipt  of  l,400,000iL  which  was  lent  to  the 
ompeny  by  psriiament  This  bun  was  afterwards  dis- 
cha^sd,  and  uie  paaseswn  at  its  tertitery  was  from  year  to 
year  emtiniied  tp  tbe  Company  until  1781,  and  was  then 
fiirther  continued  for  a  period  to  tcarminate  upon  three  jears* 
notice  to  be  given  after  IstMsrdi,  1791.  Under  thv  act 
the  Company  paid  to  die  pnblie  400,0«o;.  in  aatis&ction  of 
aU  claims  then  due.  In  1793  the  same  privileges  were  ex- 
tended until  1814,  tbe  Company  engaging  to  pay  to  the 
public  the  sum  of  5OO,0O0t  annualtf.  tmles$  prtvinted  by 
war  sxpetuUturs  f  but  owing  to  the  eontcets  in  which  it 
waa  engaged  tbroug^iont  that  fmvad,  two  payments  o[ 
350,M0JL  each,  mads  in  1793  and  1794,  weie  all  that  tbe 
public  received  under  this  aeieenMnt 

The  aotof  1»13»  bywhieh  the  ekorWr  «as  mewed  Sir 
twenty  ycois  ftom  1814,  continaed  the  Cooqnny  in  ths 
possession  of  its  tetritnry,  without  stimdMing  fbt  any  im- 
mediate  payment  to  the  public;  it  proTidedthattbeaoeounta 
of  the  Company,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  should  bt 
BO  kept  ss  to  exhibit  the  territnial  and  poUtini,  distinct 
fhnn  the  eommercial,  branch  of  its  coneemi,  the  territorial 
revenue  beinr  appro^ted  strictly  to  the  expeiMes  of  go- 
vernment and  the  y^yment  of  we  terriAerial  deb^  while 
the  oemmercial  reeeipts  and  imfite  were  alone  appUotble  Is  j 
eemraereial  ebwets,  and  to  the  payment  of  dividends  to  ths  ' 
proprietors.  The  59th  section  irf  the.  Ml;,  pro^odod  that 
vhen  the  IsnitiMtW  dift<Oiteni»ai»Ai^ 
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the  territorial  profits  should  be  applied  fltst  to  the  repay- 
ment of  any  public  funds  that  might  have  been  created  in 
this  country  for  the  use  of  the  Company,  and  that  they 
should  be  then  jiaid  into  the  public  exchequer  to  accumu- 
late until  the  deposits  should  amount  to  12,000,000/.,  vhich 
sum  should  he  retained  for  securing  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company,  and  prpvidine  an  annuity  to  the  proprietors  equal 
to  the  rate  of  dividend,  10^  per  cent  per  annum,  vhich 
th^  then  reoeived.  In  tlw  event  oi  the  aooumulations 
going  beyond  12,000.000/,  one-sixth  only  of  the  surplus  was 
to  go  to  the  Company,  and  flTMizths  to  be  the  property  of 
the  public  By  these  provisioDS,  the  rifffat  of  paniament  to 
Msume  possession  of  the  Company's  territories  and  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  them  is  olearly  established. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  territories  held  in  absolute 
sovereignty  by  the  East  India  Company,  it  exercises  the 
right  of  ownership  in  the  aoit,  not  by  retaining  actual  pos- 
session in  its  own  nands,  hut  by  levying  assessments,  which 
have  usually  been  so  calculated  as  to  yield  Uie  greatest 
amount  of  present  rental  that  could  be  collected  from  th^ 
eultivaton,  veiyfrequently  '  all  that  could  be  raised  without 
diminishinetlw  number  of  the  inhabitants  or  desolating  the 
country.*  Before  the  sway  of  the  English  in  India,  the 
lands  were  held  by  a  class  ct  men  who  cultivated  the  soil 
with  their  own  hands,  whose  right  of  perpetual  oeeupaney 
was  never  qnesiioned,  hut  who  were  nhjeet  to  the  demand 
of  their  several  governments,  demands  unlimited  as  to  the 
right  of  the  sovereign,  but  limited  in  Act  by  custom,  which 
was  stronger  than  the  sovereign  power.  Diflbrant  systems, 
as  regarded  the  mode  of  collecting  the  rent  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  places  the  rent,  or  rather  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
was  collected  in  one  sum  from  each  village,  which  kept  up 
an  establishment  of  officers,  whose  ftinctions  consisted  in  first 

ftroportioning  according  to  the  means  of  each,  and  In  tlwn 
evying  the  sum  assessed  among  the  eultivators.  In  other 
cases,  government  officers  were  appointed  who  reeeivwd 
cham  of  several  districts,  and  who  were  paid  for  their  8m>> 
vices  by  a  per-centage  upon  the  amoant  coUeoted.  Thase 
officers  were  known  as  Talookdars,  or  more  commonly  as 
Zamindara,  and  this  qrstem  has  from  them  acquired  its 
name  of  the  Zamindary  system.  It  was  usual  fbrmeriy  for 
the  government  to  alkiw  to  the  samindar  one-t«ith  of  the 
amount  of  the  collections,  and  to  require  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  to  be  paid  into  its  treasurj*.  In  1793,  howevn, 
the  Marquess  Cornwallis,  being  then  Governor  General  of 
India,  formed  the  resolution  of  fixing  the  anessraent,  and 
placing  the  zamindars  in  the  situation  of  proprietors,  en- 
gaging not  to  raise  at  any  time  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ments against  them.  This  arrangement,  known  as  theper- 
manent  tettlemmt,  has  been  established  through  a  great 
part  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madias,  including 
also  certain  polygars  in  the  aomh,  and  hill  diieA  in  ^ 
Northern  CSrean. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  msuis  die  nmindam  wovU 
hare  been  induced  to  improve  their  estates,  since  ttu  ^rti^ 
increased  revenue  resulting  from  such  improvements  would 
have  been  permanently  theirs.  Unfiirtunatelv  the  ^wer 
thus  confided  to  tiie  landholder  has  been  used  principally 
as  the  means  of  oppressing  the  actual  cultivators,  the  ryots, 
and  in  order  to  repair  this  evil,  the  Company  has  of  lato 
rears  become  the  purchaser  of  all  estates  thus  held  which 
have  been  brought  to  sale,  and  making  itis  bargain  direct 
with  the  ryots,  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  sou,  with  the 
view  of  abolishing  the  system  of  employing  middle-men : 
this  plan  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ryoUoary  *y»tem. 

The  executive  government  of  the  Company's  territories  is 
administered  at  each  Ot  the  presidencies  by  a  governor  and 
three  coumnllon.  Hie  governor  of  Bengal  is  also  the  gover- 
nor-general <^  India,  and  has  a  control  over  the  governors 
of  the  other  presidencies,  «td  if  he  sees  fit  to  proceed  to 
either  of  those  presidencies,  he  there  assumes  the  chief 
authority.  The  governors  and  their  councils  have  each  in 
their  district  the  power  of  making  and  enforcing  laws,  sub- 
ject in  some  cases  to  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  and  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  court 
of  directors  and  the  board  of  control.  IVo  concurrent 
systems  of  judicature  exist  in  India,  viz. :  the  Company's 
courts  and  the  kini^s  or  supreme  courts.  In  the  Com- 
pany's courts  there  is  a  mixture  of  European  and  native 
judges.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  oouits  extends  over 
Europeans  graerally  throughout  India,  andaflbots  the  native 
tnhantunts  only  in  and  imhin  a  eertate  distuiee  around 


the  leveml  presidendes:  it  is  in  these  oourti  aJone  that 
trial  by  jury  is  establi^ed.   Evory  regulation  made  by  the 
local  govemmente  affecting  the  ngbts  of  individuals  must 
be  restored  by  the  king's  court  in  order  to  give  u  validity 
Hie  oonstitutam,  in  other  respects,  of  the  East  India  Com 
pany  is  shown  by  the  following  brief  analysis  ^  the  princi- 
pal danses  of  the  aot  3  and  4  William  IV.,  o.  8&,  whioh 
Tseeived  the  royal  assent,  28th  August,  163^  and  undar 
whioh  iu  eoMams  are  at  priattt  administered  :— 
Baa.  1.— Iha  govamnwnt  of  the  ftitidi  tanritories  in  India 
ii  esntinuad  in  the  haodi  of  die  Company  until 
Apcfl.lS54.  llieiaalaiidpsnonalpff^artrof  the 
Cnnpany  to  be  bald  in  trust  for  the  onwiw  for  the 
service  of  India. 

8.  — The  privil^ea  and  powers  granted  in  1813,  and  all 

other  enactments  oonoMrning  the  Company  not 
repugnant  to  tliis  new  aet»  an  to  continue  in  fona 
until  April.  1854. 

3.  — From  83nd  April.  1834,  the  China  and  tea  bade  «f 

the  Company  to  cease. 

4.  — The  Company  to  close  its  commercial  concerns  and 

to  sell  all  its  property  not  required  for  purposes  of 
government. 

9.  — "iDe  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Company  are  chained 

on  the  ravenues  of  India. 

43. — The  Kovemn-gBneval  in  council  is  empowered  to 

le^slate  for  India  and  fi»  all  persons,  whetlier 
British  or  native,  foreigners  at  otners. 

44.  — ^If  the  laws  thus  made  by  the  govwiior-mneral  are 

disallowed  by  the  authorities  in  England,  they  sh^' 
be  annulled  by  the  governor-general. 
81 — Any  natural-born  subject  of  England  may  proceed 
by  sea  to  any  part  or  place  within  the  limit  of  the 
Company's  charter  having  a  custom-house  esta- 
blishment, and  may  reside  thereat,  or  pass  diroudb 
to  other  ^uts  of  the  Company's  territories  to  reside 
thereat. 

86.  — Lands  within  the  Company's  territories  mav  be 

purchased  uid  held  by  any  persons  where  they  are 
resident 

87.  ^ — No  native  nor  any  natural-bom  suliject  of  his  mi^ 

jesty  resident  in  Indu.  shall,  l^  reason  of  his  reli- 
gion, place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  office  or  employment  under  the 
government  of  the  Company. 

88.  Slavery  to  be  immediately  mitigated,  and  abolished 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  administration  of 
the  Company  effected  by  this  act  of  1833  are  calculated  to 
exercise  a  veiy  importent  infiuenee  upon  the  friture  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  India.  So  long  as  the  Company 
was  allowed  to  combine  commercial  pursuits  with  its  politi- 
cal character,  its  power  might  always  have  been,  and  very 
fr^uently  was  exercised  in  a  manner  ruinous  to  inivate 
traders.  The  extensive  scale  upon  whi^  its  purehases  were 
made  raised  prices  in  the  country  of  prodnetion,  ei^  toided 
to  lower  them  in  Europe,  and  as  it  was  never  known  in 
what  articled  the  investments  of  the  Company  were  to  be 
made,  their  competitors  were  always  forced  to  act  under 
apprehension  of  interforence,  that  set  all  their  calculations 
at  defiance.  Now  that  the  trade  has  been  allowml  to  take 
a  more  natural  course,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
usual  good  result  will  attend  upon  the  employment  of  in- 
dividual skill  and  enterprise,  that  greato-  regukrity  of  prices 
will  be  experienced,  and  that  production  will  be  stimulate^ 
until  the  prices  of  India  produce  are  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  larger  number  of  European  consumers  than  at 
present.  The  adTantl^{•s  to  En^and  of  this  state  of  thinss 
must  be  great  To  use  the  emphatie  words  of  Dt.  WaUien, 
Ihe  superintendent  of  the  Company's  botanic  gardens  at 
Calcutta,  "  The  Company's  territories  in  ludia  are  produc- 
tive of  every  article  which  can  conduce  to  the  hiq^ness  o( 
man ;  and  it  only  requires  skill  and  ingenuity,  ana  eooou- 
ragament.  both  to  the  natives  and  to  Eunmeans  in  India,  to 
select  every  thing  that  can  possibly  be  OMired.'  On  the 
oAer  hand,  the  luxuries  and  convemeneea  of  European  pro- 
duction, wluoh  are  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  nativaa  of 
India,  are  equally  varied  and  numerous,  and  prtssat  experi- 
ence warrants  the  belief  that  under  a  regular  Course  of 
trade,  the  ckole  of  our  customers  for  these  productions  will 
be  continudly  enlarged.  The  progress  here  described  must 
be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  raovisions  .oontaiiud.in.  the 
«lst  and  Mth  seetians  of  lha  ai4»Maft  ^EUUifca^^lkas- 
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menl  of  Europeans  in  India  and  the  purchase  of  lands  by 
them.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  Company 
possessed  the  right  of  aroitraiy  deportation  against  Euro- 
peans vithout  trial  or  reason  assigned,  and  British-bom  sub- 
jects were  not  only  restricted  from  purchasing  lands,  but 
were  prohibited  from  even  renting  them.  Under  the  87th 
Wition,  if  fairly  carried  into  execution,  a  greater  induce- 
ment than  had  hitherto  been  offered,  is  held  out  to  the 
nfitives  of  India  to  (^uidify  tbemMlvea  lor  advancement  in 
the  social  icile ;  a  eneumstanoe  frosn  which  ibi»  heat  monl 
effects  upon  their  characters  are  expected  to  result 

The  revenue  of  the  Indian  goremment  is  not  confined  to 
its  collections  from  the  land,  but  consists  likerise  of  cus- 
toms— duties,  stamp-duties,  subsidies,  and  tribute  from  cer- 
tain native  states,  some  local  taxes,  and  the  profits  arising 
from  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  revenues  and  olui^;es  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment durinjn  each  of  the  three  years  1631-32  to  1833-34, 
jhe  latest  fbr  wfaieh  the  aoooimti  have  yet  been  preiented  to 
parliament 


The  distrOiutiMi  of  this  foree  on  tbeSOthof  A^rb,  1830 
maas  fitllows^— 


1831-3S. 

1882-33. 

I8aM4. 

REVBNDBS. 

nranal  

MmIth  ,'«... 
HoratMj  .... 

£- 

9,47<.DU 
3.33a,  US 
1,4D1.91< 

£ 

9,487.778 
9.969.956 
1.497.308 

£ 

8.844.941 
3.935,333 
1.600.691 

Total  mveuuM  of  Imlfa  . 

U,U8,1S5 

13.966,011 

J8,68D,166 

CHARGES. 
IWnsal  •      .      ,      .  . 

MHdru  

Hoailmy  .... 
ThkTges  OD  MMMUit  ot  SL  Ilalcua 
CIWT^  dlibiuwd  In  Enflnod 

7.035,170 
3,S39.261 
9,060,498 

1,47<.6U 

7.687.M8 
3.174.347 
9, 0^.710 
».K3 
1.317.636 

7.018.449 

H.  958.99A 

I.  96H.045 

B1.S41 
l.>93,&t7 

Total  clurKM  of  lodla 

14.406,736 

14.319,874 

18.680.767 

DriManejr 

Sntpltu    .      .  . 

ao;,s8i 

364,839 

Debts. 

AbdokI 
Amount  of 
Inierett. 

PnUIo  debt!  bearlnj;  InlciciL 

BcdikI  

MMin*  

Vwnbay  .... 

iS 

31.808.574 
3,351.871 
603,638 

£ 

1,609,844 
112.857 
81,844 

U.468.48S 

l,W.M6 

Tba  great  extent  of  its  territories,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  by  which  they  are  held,  obli^  the  Company  to  keep 
on  foot  a  lar^  standing  army,  which  is  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  great  expense.  The  most  recent  detailed 
account  that  has  been  given  upon  this  subject  has  reference 
to  the  year  1830,  in  which  year  the  total  number  of  the 
military  force  employed  at  the  three  presidencies  and  subot^ 
diiiate  iiettlements  in  India  amount^  to  224,444  men.  and 
its  expense  to  9,474,481/.  The  different  deacriptiona  of 
force  and  the  expense  attending  each  were  then  as  fol- 
lows*— 

Tot«1.  ExpeBM. 


Bngineers — Officers,  European  and  Natives* 


and  Rank  and  File 
A  rtillery— Etunpaan — Horse 
Foot 
Native — Horse 
Foot 

Cavalry— European— King's 
Native— Company'! 


1084 
2560 
7469- 
1062 
6294 
2377 

-Regular  12.248 
Irregular  4714 
17,731 


InAntrf— European— King's 

Company'a  .  3634 

Native— Regular  1 24,39 1 

Irregular  24.306 

Invalids           .          .  10,588 

Pioneers  3487 

Hospital                              .  12661 

Expense  o(  Medical  Depftrdnent  f 

Staff    ....  1033 
Commissaiiat 
Other  Military  charges . 

Total  F<M«e  SS4,444 

Total  Rxponae   ,  .  XM74.4S1 


£83,873 
199.141 
252,343 
74.239 
100,740 
172,588 
718,853 
179,393 
628,612 
122,400 
3,103,355 
270,712 

74,511 

132,858 
488,490 
614.327 
3,368,046 


GsRtDeen 

ArUllery.  — EuropMO 
Nalire 

Ciit«)t7.—  EBTopun 
Natira 

Inftuitry. —  Guropefto 
Native 

Invalid! 
Pionem  , 
HoiiiitMl  , 
Staff  . 


B«tiKal.  Madrai. 


869 

4.403 
3,539 
1.935 
9.S11 
8.350 
80,482 
2,746 
851 
457 
440 


SO 
9,778 
2,773 

637 
4.934 
8, 166 
49,868 
5,887 
1,718 

494 


119,683  70.730 


Bombay. 


3.425 
1.044 
705 
2.817 
.3.404 
25.347 
1,663 
918 
29-J 
148 


40.143  16 


Prinanl 
Walert 
Itlaod. 


St. 
Halena. 


433 

445 
» 


968 


ToUl. 


1.084 
10.O9» 
7.S50 
9.677 
16.96S 
91.3B6 
148,697 
10.588 
3.487 
l.SSS 
1.03S 


994,444 


EAST  INDIES.  The  portion  of  the  globe  to  which  tho 
name  of  India,  or  the  East  Indies,  is  given,  is  usually  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  the  peninsula  of  Hindoatan  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Indus,  and  thence  eastward  as  &r  as 
the  boundarv  of  the  Chinese  empire,  by  which  empire,  and 
by  Tartary,  bidia  is  also  bounded  on  the  north.  The  East 
Indies  include  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
lie  between  Hindostan  and  Australia  as  far  north  as  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  as  flar  east  as  Papua,  but  without 
includi^  either  the  Philippines  or  Papua. 

EASTER,  Anglo-Saxon  Eattre,  a  moveable  feast,  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  Resurrection ;  being  the  most  import- 
ant and  most  antient  in  observance,  it  governs  the  whole  of 
the  other  moveable  feasts  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  it  is  called  ITairxa,  Paeeha,  origin- 
ally derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  passage,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  the  great  fisast  of  uie  Passover,  held 
by  the  Jews  on  the  same  day  with  that  on  which  our  Savi- 
our held  his  paschal  fbast  Tim  etymologies  of  the  word 
Easter  have  been  various.  Bede  Bays,  it  was  derived  fhnn 
a  goddess  called  Soitrei  to  whmn  the  people  used  at  this 
season  to  celebrate  ftstivak;  but  the  most  obvious  is  the 
Anrio43axon  a  storm,  toe  time  of  Easter  being  subject 
to  the  continnal  recurrence  of  tempestuous  weather. 

That  the  observation  of  Easter  Is  as  antient  as  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  seems  undoubted.  In  the  second  centiu^.  how- 
ever, a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  exact  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion. The  Eastern  churches  kept  it  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
first  Jewish  month ;  the  Western  churches  on  the  night 
which  preoeded  the  anniversary  of  our  Sa''aour*9  resurrec- 
tion. The  inconvenience  of  the  former  was,  that  this  fes- 
tival was  commonly  jield  upon  other  days  of  the  week  than 
the  first,  or  Sunday*  which  was  undoubtedly  the  jvoper  dav. 
The  disputantaietahied  their  respective  customs  till  towards 
the  middle  of  Uia  ftmrth  century,  when  the  rule  for  the  ce- 
lebration (tf  Easter  waa  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  ajk 
325.  It  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  which  fidls 
n^t  after  the  first  Aill  moon  fbltowing  the  21st  of  Harch, 
or  vernal  equinox. 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  has  raven  a  long  enu- 
meration of  the  sports  and  observances  at  Easter  in  ^rmer 
times,  including  a  few  superstitions.  The  mutual  pre- 
sentation of  coloured  ^gs  at  this  season  from  fiiends  con- 
tinues both  in  the  East  and  in  Russia.  (See  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  4to,.  Cambr.,  1810,  p.  59.)  Li/ting, 
originally  designed  to  represent  our  Saviour's  resurrection, 
is  also  still  practised  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
England,  in  umcadiire  and  some  odier  eounUes ;  on  which 
days,  as  well  as  at  Whitanntide,  the  Londonen  repair  to 
the  celebration  of  their  popohur  gaieties  at  Greenwich  lav. 
Tansey  mddings  and  eakes  were  andently  eaten  in  Eng- 
land at  Easter. 

(Broughton's  Did.  qf  all  Beligioru,  fol.,  I<ondon,  1 756, 
p.  395;  Brady's  Clavu  Calendaria,  8vo.  London,  1812, 
vol.  i.,  p.  269 ;  Bnmd's  Popular  AiUiquitiett  vol.  i,  p. 

137-155.) 

EASTER,  Method  of  Finding.   The  importance  of  this 

Question,  in  aiding  historical  reKrence,  is  confined  to  that 
eflnition  of  Easter  Sunday  which  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  western  church.  It  is  as  follows  :  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  full  moon  which  follows  the  Slst  of  March;  if  a 
moon  fiill  on  the  21st  Of  March,  therefore,  the  next 
fVill  moon  is  the  paschal  moon ;  and  if  the  paschal  moon 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  tlie  next  Sunday  k~Suter  SuAda}'. 
By  oemmon  oonaentj3i|jliiaMttyn0MlJu  Uk^  rea 
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inoon  which  is  employed  in  finding  Easter,  but  the  fictitious 
sun  and  moon  of  astronomera,  which  move  unifonnly  with 
the  average  motion  of  the  reel  bodies.  It  muat  therefore 
nevur  surprise  any  one  to  find  the  Easter  of  any  year  not 
agreeing  with  the  above  definition,  since  such  a  case  might 
land  sometimes  must)  arise.  Say,  for  instance,  that  the  real 
oppoaition  of  the  sun  and  moon  took  place  at  a  minute 
before  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  March  21,  and  that  of  the 
average  sun  and  moon  two  minutes  after  the  above.  The 
consequence  would  be  that,  counting  by  the  real  bodies,  the 
full  moon  in  question  would  not  be  the  paschal  full  moon, 
while  that  of  the  average  bodies  would  be  so.  But  the  fol- 
lowing rules  will  determine  the  Easter  day  of  chronologists 
in  any  year  of  the  Christian  lera,  which  is  all  that  is  re- 
(quired  • — 

First,  ascertain  the  dominical  letter,  taking  the  second 
where  there  are  two.  [Dominical  Lettee].  Next,  ascer- 
tain the  golden  number  (year  of  the  Metonic  cycle)  as  fol- 
luws :  add  one  to  the  date  of  (he  year  and  divide  hy  19,  the 
remainder  (or  if  there  be  no  remainder,  19  itself)  is  the 
golden  number.  The  ibllowing  table  must  then  be  used, 
in  the  manner  to  be  immediately  explained 


OS. 

N.6 

O.S. 

N.S. 

March  21  C 

16 

14 

April  9  A 

17 

15 

22  D 

5 

3 

10  B 

6 

4 

S3  E 

11  G 

24  F 

!3 

11 

12  D 

14 

12 

25  6 

S 

13  E 

3 

1 

26  A 

19 

14  F 

27  B 

10 

8 

15  G 

11 

9 

28  C 

16  A 

29  D 

18 

16 

17  B 

19 

17 

30  E 

7 

5 

18  C 

6 

6 

31  F 

19  D 

April  1  G 

15 

13 

20  E 

2  A 

■t 

2 

21  F 

3  B 

22  O 

4  C 

12 

10 

23  A 

5  D 

1 

24  B 

6  E 

18 

25  C 

7  F 

9 

7 

8  O 

O.S. means oUMylff;  N.S,wv«i^ 

HanniF  the  golden  nnmber,  and  the  dominical  letter. 
I'tiHl  out  tne  golden  number  in  the  second  or  third  column, 
artcirding  as  old  style  or  new  style  is  meant;  and  look 
the  first  column  until  the  next  occurrence  of  the 
rluininical  letter  comes.  Easter  day  is  opposite.  Thus  the 
irolden  number  being  13  and  the  dominical  letter  F,  Easter 
<lay  is  Marcli  31  in  the  old  style,  April  7  in  llie  new 
>i\Ie. 

Example  1.— What  was  Easter  day  a.i>.  1688  (old 

>(y]o>? 

'    llie  dominical  lettert  are  A  G.   Take  the  second,  .G. 
1688 

^  1_ 

19)1689(88 

rem.  17  the  golden  number. 

Opposite  to  17,  under  O.  S.,  comes  April  9  A,  and  the 
im.iL  G  which  occurs  is  opposite  to  April  15,  which  was 
iliurefore  Easter  day. 

Example  2.— When  will  Easter  day  Ml,  ajx  1841  f 

The  dominical  letter  is  C. 

1841 
 l_ 

19)1842(96 

rem.  18  the  golden  number. 

Opposite  to  18,  under  N.S.,  is  Ai>ril  6  E,  and  the 
nextC  is  opposite  to  April  11,  which  is  therefore  Easter 
dar. 

'The  followingtable  gives  Easter  day  fbr  every  year  from 
ISOO  to  1999.  Thus  in  1873  Easter  day  is  April  13  fa.  13) ; 
in  1973  it  is  April  22  (a.  22). 


18. 

19. 

16. 

10. 

18. 

19. 

00 

K. 

la 

a. 

I» 

34 

m. 

ao 

a. 

1 

a. 

91 

m. 

96 

01 

k. 

a. 

7 

35 

a. 

19 

a. 

■1 

«s 

a. 

IS 

a. 

14 

09 

a. 

Its 

m. 

30 

36 

a. 

3 

a. 

13 

69 

m. 

38 

a. 

6 

03 

a. 

10 

a. 

13 

37 

m. 

36 

m. 

SS 

70 

a. 

17 

m. 

99 

04 

a. 

1 

It. 

3 

38 

>. 

15 

n. 

17 

?i 

a. 

9 

a. 

11 

OS 

B. 

14 

a. 

S3 

39 

m. 

31 

a. 

» 

79 

m. 

31 

a. 

t 

06 

». 

« 

a. 

15 

40 

a. 

19 

m. 

94 

TJ 

a. 

13 

a. 

SS 

07 

m. 

29 

ni. 

ai 

41 

n. 

11 

a. 

13 

74 

a. 

5 

a. 

14 

oa 

17 

a. 

I'J 

4i 

m. 

37 

a. 

5 

73 

76 

m. 

38 

m. 

30 

09 

a. 

a 

a. 

11 

43 

a. 

li> 

a. 

S3 

a. 

16 

a. 

18 

10 

». 

S-2 

tn. 

JIT 

44 

n. 

7 

II. 

9 

77 

V 

1 

a. 

lu 

11 

■. 

14 

a. 

16 

45 

tn. 

23 

a. 

1 

78 

a. 

SI 

m. 

96 

IS 

tn. 

89 

a. 

7 

46 

n. 

13 

n. 

SI 

79 

n. 

13 

a. 

15 

13 

a. 

18 

m. 

93 

47 

1. 

4 

il. 

C 

80 

m. 

38 

a. 

6 

14 

a. 

10 

a. 

IJ 

4(t 

n. 

2^ 

m. 

8i 

a. 

i; 

a. 

19 

15 

m. 

S6 

a. 

4 

40 

n. 

a 

n. 

I, 

89 

n. 

9 

a. 

11 

18 
17 

a. 

14 

n. 

23 

50 

m. 

31 

n. 

S 

83 

m. 

35 

a. 

3 

a. 

6 

n. 

H 

ai 

B. 

m. 

S5 

tn 

a. 

13 

a. 

SS 

18 

m. 

23 

m. 

:ti 

a. 

11 

il. 

13 

a. 

5 

a. 

19 

n. 

11 

n. 

21) 

Si 

m. 

2" 

N. 

5 

m 

a, 

:s 

m. 

30 

SO 

a. 

9 

a. 

4 

51 

n. 

16 

1. 

18 

87 

a. 

10 

a. 

19 

:tl 

n. 

92 

in. 

27 

fi.> 

a. 

J* 

'L. 

10 

88 

a. 

1 

a. 

3 

n 

«. 

■av 

n. 

16 

.■Mi 

m- 

S3 

Jl. 

1 

99 

a. 

31 

m. 

36 

as 

In. 

a. 

57 

a. 

I* 

a. 

ot 

21 

90 

a. 

a 

D 

a. 

IS 

24 

a. 

18 

^ 

SO 

5H 

a. 

4 

a. 

6 

91 

m. 

39 

ni. 

91 

89 

a. 

3 

a. 

13 

!» 

a. 

£4 

m. 

39 

93 

a. 

17 

0. 

19 

tn. 

» 

a. 

4 

60 

a. 

8 

a. 

17 

93 

a. 

3 

«. 

11 

a. 

15 

a. 

17 

111 

m. 

31 

a. 

94 

m. 

35 

3 

U 

a. 

S 

a. 

8 

63 

a. 

SO 

a. 

2S 

95 

a. 

14 

a. 

16 

39 

a. 

19 

m. 

31 

63 

a. 

5 

a. 

U 

96 

a. 

5 

a. 

7 

30 

a. 

11 

a. 

30 

64 

m. 

87 

m. 

39 

a. 

18 

n. 

30 

31 

a. 

3 

a. 

» 

a 

a. 

16 

a. 

IS 

% 

a. 

10 

a. 

IS 

as 

a. 

SS 

m. 

37 

66 

a. 

1 

a. 

10 

99 

a. 

3 

a. 

4 

83 

a. 

7 

a. 

1« 

EASTER  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  eastern  pari  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  more  than  2000  miles  distant  from  the  coast 
of  South  America,  is  situated  between  75°  5' and  73°  12' 
S.  lat.,  and  between  109°  and  110°  W.  long.  It  is  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  stony  and  hilly  sur 
&ce.  and  an  iron-bound  shore.  The  hills  appear  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  according  to  Beecney.  At  the 
southernmost  extmnity  of  the  island  is  an  extinct  volcano. 
Lava  seems  to  form  the  prineipal  oomjponent  of  the  hills, 
which  rise  gradually  and  are  covered  with  grass.  The  island 
has  no  safc  anohoru^  no  wood  for  fori,  no  f^esh  water,  and 
no  dooMStic  exetpt  a  ftw  fowls.   The  inhabitants 

live  on  yims,  potatoes,  ana  sugar-cane.  In  physic^nmy, 
language,  ana  manners,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants  <tf 
the  otEsr  groups  of  islands  lying  forther  west.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  on  this  island  are  found  a  number  of  colos- 
sal statues,  some  of  which  are  fifteen  or  even  eighteen  feet 
high;  they  stand  on  platforms,  which  have  been  made  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  art.  Some  conjecture  that  these 
monuments  have  been  erected  by  a  nation  more  numerous 
than  its  present  inhabitants.  Cook,  estimated  the  population 
at  600  or  700 ;  but  La  Perouse  thought  that  it  amounted  to 
2000,  and  Beechev  to  1230.  (Ckwk,  La  Perouse,  and  Beeohey.) 

EAVES.  [HonsB.] 

EBB.  [Tides.] 

EBEL,  JOHN  GOTTFRIED,  an  esteemed  writer  on 
statistics  and  geology,  bom  at  Francfbrt  on  the  Oder,  . 
October  6,  1764;  di^  at  Ziirich,  1830.  After  completing 
his  studies  and  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
went  to  France,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Ahb£  Sieyes.  In  1801  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
resided  chiefl^  at  Zurich.  He  travelled  through  Switzer- 
land io  all  directions,  and  published  some  very  valuable 
works  on  the  natuial  history  and  statistics  of  ihe  country. 
The  most  popular  is  his  >  Guiis  to  Travellers  in  Switzer- 
land.' In  tiis  descriptioa  of  the  mountaineers  of  Switzer- 
land, hfl  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  the  inhabitants  oi 
Appeniel  and  Olarus.  His  work  on  the  geology  of  the 
Alps  touohes  also  on  liu  stnioture  of  the  riobe  in  general, 
and  contains  valnable  information  on  me  geognostical 
relations  of  the  Alps. 

EBEUN6,  CmilSTOPHER  DANIEL,  bom  1741.  at 
Ganuissen  in  Hildesheim :  died  in  1817.  He  studied  theo- 
logy at  Gottingen,  and  acquired  great  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  languages,  especially  the  Arabic,  and  was  thoroughly 
acaiiainted  not  only  with  tlie  classical  literature  of  Greece 
ana  Rome,  but  also  with  that  of  modern  Europe,  particu- 
larly England.  He  published  numerous  translations,  &c., 
but  his  chirf  work  is  his  *  Geography  ami  History  of  the 
United  States  of  N(»th  America,  7  vols.  8vo»  which  was 
justly  considered  as  a  masterpiece,  not  only  in  Euh^  but 
still  more  in  Ameriea  itself.  He  was  ehosen  a  member 
of  almost  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  country,  ud  the 
Congress  voted  him  public  thanks  for  his  services.  That 
part  of  his  library  which  related  to  America,  consisting  ot 
3900  volumes,  was  purehasedpiltttiebis/lWlK^iSMTOB' 
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llioredino,  a  ^iend  of  learnings  at  Boston,  and  presented  to 
Harvard  coHwe.  Ebeling  vas  for  thirty  yean  professor  of 
history  and  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Hamburg.  His  industry  was  extraordinary.  Besides  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  and  the  composition  of  his 
chief  vork,  he  was  for  above  twenty  years  keeper  of  the 
public  library  of  the  city,  into  wbich  be  introduced  order 
and  judicious  arrangement,  and  composed  a  catalogue,  which 
was  much  wanted.  He  besides  contributed  laigely  to  nu- 
merous periodicals.  He  was  of  a  most  friendly,  dieeriul, 
and  social  disposition  ;  and  we  must  admire  the  wonderful 
patience  and  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  for  thirty  years 
a  hardness  of  hearing,  which  gradually  increased  to  almost 
total  deafness,  so  that  a  loud  voice  was  scarcely  perceptible 
to  him  even  with  the  aid  of  an  ear-trump^ 

EBENA'CBA,  a  natural  nder  of  monopetalous  exogens 
with  the  fbllowingeasential  character:— Flowers  either wi& 
separate  sexes,  or  occadonally  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  per- 
manent, with  from  three  to  six  divisions.  Corolla  monopeta- 
lous, r^vlar,  of  a  thick  leathery  texture,  usually  downy  on 
the  ou^de,  with  the  same  number  of  divisions  as  the  calyx. 
Stamens  twice  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla,  adhering  to  its  tube,  and  usually  in  two  rows ; 
sometimes  adhering  in  pairs.  Styles  sevemL  Fruit  fleshy, 
superior,  with  only  one  pendulous  seed  in  each  cell.  Em- 
bryo lying  in  much  albumen,  with  large  leafy  cotyledons 
and  a  long  taper  radicle.  The  species  consist  entirely  of 
bushes  or  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  lai^e  size ;  their  leaves 
are  alternate,  with  no  stipules,  and  generally  leatherv'  and 
shining.  Diospyrus  Ebenus,  and  some  others,  yield  the 
valuable  timber  called  ^ny.  The  fhiit  of  Diospyrus  Kaki 
is  about  as  large  as  an  apricot,  and  is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat 
by  the  Chinese.  Most  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  tro- 
pical ;  of  the  few  feund  b^ond  the  tropics,  Uiosp^us  Lotos 
inhabits  Africa  and  Switzerluid,  and  D.  Vi^niana,  tiie 
United  States. 


A  bTMch  at  DfMpynu  Lolu  Ift  fraili  1,  a  iWMri  t.  a  manlU.  eat  ofm : 
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EBERSBACH,  the  largest  village  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  jiart  of  that  kingdom,  and 
in  the  circle  of  the  Land,  a  subdivisiDn  of  the  pnvinoe  of 
Lusatia.  in  61°  O'N.  lat.,  and  14"  38' E.  king.  It  is  the 
eentre  of  the  linen  manufecture  of  Saxony,  is  ^vided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Ebeiabach,  has  two  chur^es,  three 
•ehools.  and  about  700  houses,  with  upwards  of  5000  in- 
habitants. iWe  are  more  than  2000  looms  in  activity. 
It  lies  about  nine  miles  north-west  of  Zittau. 

BBIONITBS,  a  sect  of  Christian  Jews,  which  existed  in 
Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  our  sera.  Like  the  Nacarenes,  with  whom  they 
have  been  often  confounded,  thev  continued  to  observe  the 
precepts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  they  kept  both 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday,  made  their  ablutions,  used 
tinlea\-cne<l  breed  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and 
moreover,  abstained  from  eating  flesh.  Still  they  do  not 
teem  to  have  formed  a  distinot  sect  till  after  the  second  de- 
■truetion  of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian,  when  thev  become 
ispuated  from  the  rest  of  the  diurch  by  their  dogmas  as 


well  as  by  their  external  practices.  Origen,  Ep'phaihiM. 

Eusebius,  and  other  early  nthers,  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
Ebionites,  namely,  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  asserting  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Maiy, 
though  endowed  with  a  prophetic  gift,  and  those  who  main- 
tain^ that  he  was  bom  of  a  vii^n,  but  denied  his  pre- 
existence  as  God.  The  Ebionites  in  general  acknowledged 
only  one  gospel,  namely,  the  Hebrew  one,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  one  mutilated.  They 
discarded  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  the 
EpisUes  of  St.  Paul,  whom  they  considered  as  an  awstate 
from  the  old  law.  They  had  several  apocrvphal  books ; 
among  others,  a  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  earlier  Ebionites 
lived  a  regular  life,  and  many  of  them  observed  celibacy, 
which  th^  held  in  great  esteem.  The  later  Ebionites 
became  much  more  lax  in  their  morals.  The  name  of 
Ebionites  is  sud  by  Eusebius^  Origen,  and  Irensus  to 
be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  of  contempt,  meaning 
'  poor  low  people,*  which  the  Jews  applied  to  those  of  their 
oouDtrvmen  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  Others  have 
derived  it  from  a  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Ebion,  whose 
existence  however  is  doubtful.  Epiphanius  speaks  at  length 
of  the  Ebionites,  but  he  oonibunds  them  with  other  sects, 
and  his  acoottttt  cannot  be  trustod.  (Mosheim,  Ingtituies 
of  Eoeiet.  Hutory,  with  notes  hy  Dr.  Murdoch ;  Neander. 
Kirchenget^chie.) 

EBOE,  is  the  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
blacks  imported  frc«n  the  coasts  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  as 
distinct  fiom  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  otho:  parts 
of  Africa.  'In  their  complexion  they  are  much  yellower 
than  the  Gold  Coast  ana  Whidah  Negroes;  but  it  is  a 
uckly  hue,  and  ihm  eyes  appear  as  if  sufficed  with  bile, 
even  while  in  peifeet  health.  The  oanfermatuh  of  the  face 
in  a  great  majority  of  tbran  very  much  resembles  that  of 
the  baboon.*  (Edwards*  Hutorif  qfthe  Wett  JruUet.)  The 
Eboes  are  subject  to  great  despondent^  and  depression  of 
spirits,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  frank  and 
fearless  temper  of  the  Kivomantyns,  or  Gold  Coast  N^ioes. 
When  the  slave  trade  was  still  in  vigour,  the  distinction 
between  these  two  races  was  much  attended  to  by  the 
planters,  who  treated  the  Eboes  with  greater  indulgence,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  committing  suicide,  to  'which  they 
jrare  very  prone.  The  Eboes  practised  circumcision  and 
worshipped  the  guana.  Tfaey  were  said  to  be  cannibals  in 
their  native  country. 

EBONY  is  well  known  as  a  hard  black-coloured  wood, 
brought  from  the  hot  parts  of  die  world.  The  Greek  name 
is  £benos  (l/3(voc)t  from  which  the  Latin  fibenus,  and  our 
word  ebony  have  bean  imaediately  dorived.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Exekiel,  xxviL  IS,  but  in  the  plural,  hob- 
netn,  where  the  men  of  Oedan  are  desoAed  as  bringing  to 
Tyre  boms  of  ivory  and  ebony.  The  Persian  name,  abnoos, 
is  that  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  all  over  India ;  it 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  name,  like  the  wood  itael£ 
had  an  Eastern  origin.  From  its  hardness,  durability,  sus- 
ceptibility of  a  fine  polish,  and  colour,  which  has  almost 
become  another  name  for  blackness,  ebony  has  always 
been  in  high  estimation,  and  in  the  present  day  is  much 
used  for  mosaic  work  and  ornamental  inlayings,  though 
cheaper  woods  dyed  black  are  frequently  substituted. 

Herodotus  (iii.  97)  mentions  ebony  as  part  of  the  presents 
brought  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  king  of  Persia  by 
the  people  of  Ethiopia.  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds,  one 
Ethiopian,  which  was  oonsidered  the  beat,  and  the  other  In- 
dian, which  was  intermixed  with  whitish  stripes  and  spotted ; 
and  hence  commentators  have  disputed  whether  there  were 
one  or  two  kinds  of  ebony.  Bat  the  ftct  is,  that  severd  trees 
yield  this  kind  of  wood,  and  all  belong  to  the  ^nus  Diospyrus. 
Owing  to  the  known  geographical  distribution  of  this  genus, 
the  antients  must  have  derived  their  ebony  either  from  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  tqrthe  coast- 
ing trade  from  Madagascar ;  for  no  species  of  Diospyrus  has 
yet  been  discovered  by  botanists  in  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt 
or  in  Abyssinia,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  may 
be  found,  as  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  their  existence. 

The  genus  Diospyros  (from  dios  and  puros,  which  mav 
be  translated  celestial  food)  has  been  so  named  from  some 
of  its  species  affording  edible  fruit  They  all  ferm  lai^e 
trees,  with  alternate,  thick,  often  coriaceous  leaves.  The 
flowwB  are  usually  single  and  axillary,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  separate  or  united.  Calyx  and  corolla  finir-deft, 
rarelv  five-deft.  Stamina  often  ei«n;^u«uxiiEin  diffmnt 
species.  Germ  »uperKffiififtMiJi%Htiiatf*ij^^ 
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kttachmeikt  supenor.  Styles  three  oc  four,  rurely  five,  or 
one,  and  variously  divided.  Berry  from  one  to  twelve-seeded, 
often  eight-seeded.  Embryo  inverse,  and  furnished  with  al- 
bumen. Hale  flower  frequently  with  twin  anthers.  The 
species  an  found  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  both  of  Asia 
«id  Amarioa,  as  in  the  Malayan  archipelago  and  peninsula, 
and  in  almost  tfrery  part  of  India.  One  speciei  extends 
southwards  to  New  Holland ;  one,  D.  I<otus,  to  Switmlau^ 
and  D.  Ti^iiniaaa  into  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  acHue  are  remarkable  for  the  wood  which  they  afford, 
and  others  on  aeeonnt  of  their  ftnit,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
notice  a  fbw  of  eaith,  though  the  vhole  require  ttw  tebours 
of  a  monographisL 

DioBpyros  Ebenus,  the  true  ebony,  and  that  which  is 
considered  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  is  a  large  tree,  a  native 
of  the  Mauritius,  C^lon,  and  apparently  also  of  Madagascar: 
tor  I),  lanceolata,  Foir.,  collected  by  Commerson  in  that  island, 
is  considered  the  same.  The  leaves  are  very  smooth,  short, 
pctioled,  alternate,  bifarious,  oblong  in  shape,  the  buds  very 
hairy;  male  flowers  sabHracemed,  with  about  twenty  an- 
thers, the  hermaphrodite  soUta^,  octandrous.  Large 
quantiiies  of  the  ebony  of  this  apeoies  have  been  somatinMs 
imported  into  Burope. 

D.  Ebenaster.  This  is  also  a  tree  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, a  native  of  Ceylon,  of  which  the  leaves  are  coria- 
ceous and  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  the  buds  smooth. 

D.  reticulata  (Tesselaria,  Poir.)  is  another  elevated  tree,  a 
nativeof  the  Mauritius,  of  which  the  heart-wood  forms  ebony. 

D.  melanozylon,  described  and  figured  by  Rumph,  iii., 
p.  -9,  Gorom.  Plants,  1  to  46,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is  the 
ebony  tree  of  the  Coromandel  coast  It  is  found  on  the 
mountains  of  that  coast  as  well  as  of  Malabar,  and  in  Ceylou. 
It  grows  to  be  vary  large,  particularly  the  male  tree,  of 
which  the  wood  is  also  most  esteemed.  The  leaves,  which 
are  snb-t^poaite,  oval,  obloiw,  obtusr  and  villous,  are 
deeidnous  m  the  oold  season,  &e  new  ones  appearing  with 
the  flowers  in  April  and  May ;  as  in  other  mecwsiit  is  only 
the  centre  of  large  trees  that  is  black  and  vduabte^  and  diu 
varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  age  of  the  triM.  The 
outside  wood,  which  is  white  and  soft,  time  and  insects  soon 
destroy,  leaving  the  black  untouched.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  thou^  rather  asbingent,  as  is  also  the 
bark.  D.  tomeatosa  and  Ki^Iei  are  other  Indian  species 
which  yield  ebony. 

Several  species  ttf  the  genus  bear  fruit,  which,  though 
clammy  and  sub-astringent,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  where  the  trees  are  indigeaous.  We  need  name 
only  the  most  celebrated,  as  D.  Lotus,  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  now  common  in  the  south  of  Burope.  which  bears  a 
smaU  yellov  sweetish  fruit  about  the  ttae  of  a  eheny,  and 
which  has  by  some  bean  supposed  to  be  the  Ihmons  Lotus 
of  the  Lotophagii  but  this  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
ji»ub^  ealled  by  botaniats  Ziinhns  Lotus. 

Diosf^ros  Kaki  is  celebrated  in  China  and  Japan:  spe- 
cimens uttraduoed  into  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta  were 
found  to  be  identical  with  others  from  NepaL  The  fruit  is 
described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as  brnng  tolerably  pteaaant.  It 
i*  esteemed  in  Qiina,  where  it  attains  the  siie  of  an  orange, 
and  is  frequently  sent  to  Europe  in  a  dried  states  and  calwd 
the  date-plum  of  China,  and  also  k^-flg  of  Japan. 

D.  discolor  the  Philippine  Islands  also  bear*  a  fruit 
which  is  esteemed,  and  called  Mabolo. 

D.  Ytiginiana,  the  Persimmon  tree,  is  mdigenous  in 
North  America,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  wOy  feet, 
but  it  doca  not  flouiish  beycmd  the  43,'  of  N.  latitude. 
The  frnit  while  green  is  exeeaiively  astringent  but  when 
ripe,  and  especially  after  it  has  been  touched  by  the  frost,  it 
is  sweet  ana  palatable.  The  fleshy  part  separMed  from  the 
seeds  is  made  into  cakes,  which  are  dried  and  preserved.  A 
kind  of  cider  has  also  been  made  from  this  fruit,  and  a 
spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  its  fbr meifted  infusion. 

D.  glntinosa  also  affords  a  fruit  which,  though  edible^  is 
far  frrak  pcLMable,  but  more  valuable  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  tree  is  middle  sited,  a  native  of  the  moist  ral- 
lers  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Circars,  and  all  along 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  30**  N.  latitude.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jmies  first  mentioned  what  is  well  known  throughout 
Bengal,  that  the  astringent  viscid  mucus  of  the  fruit  is  used 
for  paying  the  bottoms  of  boata.  Hie  unripe  fruit  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  aitd  its  infusion  is  employed  to 
steep  Miins-neta  in  to  make  them  more  durable. 

BhRO,  DKHUB,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  near 


Reinosa  in  Old  Castile,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  moun- 
tains, flows  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  and  crosses  the 
north  part  of  Old  Castile.  Afterwards,  on  reaching  the 
frontiers  of  Biscay,  it  inclines  more  to  the  south-east,  and 
marks  the  boundary  between  Biscay  and  Navarra  on  its 
left  and  Castile  on  its  right  bank,  passes  by  Miranda  and 
Logrono^  then  enters  Navarra,  and  divides  the  districts  of 
Tudela  and  Casoante  from  the  rest  of  that  province.  It 
then  enters  Aragon,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equb 
parts,  one  to  the  north-east  and  the  other  to  thesouth-west 
of  its  course,  flows  by  Zarafoza  and  Mequinenza,  and  below 
the  latter  town  enters  Catuonia,  when  it  assumes  a  south- 
south-east  direction,  and  passes  by  Tortosa,  below  which 
it  enters  the  sea  by  two  branches,  the  southernmost  of  which 
forms  the  port  of  AlfEujues.  [Catalonia.]  The  whole  course 
of  the  Ebro,  with  its  numerous  windings,  is  rather  more 
than  400  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Ebro,  lying  between  the 
great  Pyrenean  chain  and  the  highlands  of  Castile,  forms  a 
natural  division  between  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  course  of  the  Ebro 
has  therefore  been  luten  aasiuned  as  a  militaiy  line  in  the 
wars  of  that  coimb^.  Previous  to  the  second  Punic  war,  it 
formed  the  line  of  denmrcation  between  the  dominioos  of 
Carthage  and  those  of  Rome.  It  afterwards  formed  the 
bounduy  between  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  and  those  of  the  Moors.  The  French  in  their 
Spanish  wars  have  repeatedly  purposed  to  make  the  Ebro 
the  boundary  between  Franoe  and  Spain.  The  Ebro  b^ina 
to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Tudela  in  Navarra,  but  the 
navigation  is  often  impeded  by  rapids  and  shoals.  To  avoid 
these,  the  imperial  canal  has  been  constructed,  which  begins 
at  Fontelles  nearTudela,  and  running  parallel  to  and  south 
of  the  river,  rejoins  it  six  miles  below  Zaragoza.  It  was  in- 
tended to  carry  it  as  for  as  Tortosa.  [Abaoon.} 

The  Ebro  receives  numerous  affluents  from  Uie  Pyrenean 
chain,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  foUows.  The  Aragon, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Navarra  and  entm  the 
BbronearMilagro.  The  Oallego,ftrom  the  mountains  of  J  aca 
in  Aragon,  enters  the  Ebro  neariy  opposite  Zaragoza.  The 
Segre,  swelled  by  its  numerous  atfiuents,  the  Chinca,  the 
NogueraPallacesa,N(wueraRibagorza,and  others,  draining 
a  vast  tract  of  cotmtoy  both  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  entcn 
the  Ebro  below  Mequinenza  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
provinces.  On  its  nght  bfuik  the  Ebro  receives,  above 
Zaragoza,  the  Jalon,  joined  by  the  Jiloca,  coming  from  the 
central  highlands  between  Aragon  and  Castile.  The 
Guadalupe,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Toruel  ia 
S.  Aragon,  enters  the  Ebro  above  Mequinensa. 

EBULLITION.   [Boilimo  of  Fluids.] 

EBURNA.  [EMTOHOaTOHATA.] 

ECBAl'ANA  (  Eit^ava),  the  antient  capital  of  Media, 
founded  by  Deioces  (Herod,  i.  9S).  The  genuine  ortho- 
graphy of  the  word  appears  to  be  A^bittana  ('Ay^drova : 
see  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  'Ay^Arava),  as  it  is  now  written  in 
the  text  of  Herodotus,  and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Stepha- 
nus,  it  was  written  bv  Ctesias.  It  appears  in  the  *  Itine 
rary'  Isidore  of  Cliarax  under  thie  form  of  Apob&tana. 
There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  Syria,  of  uncertain 
position  (Herod,  iii.  64),  where  Cambyses  diod.  [Cahbysbs.] 

Ecbatana  was  situated,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an- 
tient writers,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain 
called  Orontesw  Herodotus,  who  had  probably  s«en  the 
place,  describes  it  as  built  on  a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and 
consisting  of  sevoi  circular  indosures  or  walls,  one  within 
anotlw,  each  wall  being  h^her  than  that  which  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  ioBermoit  wall,  whioh  surrounded  the 
palace,  of  course  the  highest  of  alL  Ecbatana  being  a 
high  and  mountainoua  country,  was  a  fovourite  residence 
of  the  Persian  kings  during  siunmMr,  when  the  heat  at 
Susa  was  almost  insupportable. 

Hamadan,  which  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  is 
near  the  ptu^lel  of  35P  N.  tat  and  in  4S''  E.  long.,  in  a 
low  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwuud.  Elwund  belongs 
to  that  mountain-chain  which  forms  the  last  step  in  the 
ascent  from  the  lowlands  of  Irak  Arabi  to  the  high  table-land 
of  Iran.  [Asia,  p.  470.1  '  During  eight  monUn  in  the  year 
the  climate  of  Hamaoan  is  delightful ;  but  in  winter  the 
cold  is  excessive,  and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured.  The 
plain  is  intersected  by  innumerable  little  streams,  covered 
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has  a  large  manu&cture  of  leather,  and  also  a  conBiderable 
trade,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  high  road  fi-om  Bagdad 
to  Tehran  and  Isptdiaii.  According  to  Kinnelr,  it  has 
abont  10,000  inhabitants.   [Asia,  pp.  469,  470.] 

Hie  rite  of  Bcbatanm  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  hut 
the  dispute  has  araen  solely  because  those  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  either  did  not  know  the  evidence  on 
which  tiie  question  must  be  decided,  or  did  not  understand 
it  The  route  of  commerce  between  the  low  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  antient  Seleuceia  and  the  modmra 
Bagdad  and  the  high  table-land  of  Iran,  is  determined  by 
the  physical  character  of  the  country,  and  has  continued 
the  same  from  the  earliest  recorded  history  of  those  coun- 
tries to  the  present  day.  The  places  marked  in  the  '  Iti- 
nerary' of  Isidore  as  lying  between  Seleuceia  and  Ecbatana 
are  the  places  indicated  by  modem  travellers  as  lying  on 
•he  route  between  Bagdad  and  Hamadan.  This  question 
is  ftilly  discussed  in  the  4th  No.  of  the  *  Journal  of  Edu- 
eatfon.* 

For  further  refferaiees  as  to  the  histoy  of  Ecbatana,  in 
addition  to  those  given  in  the  *  Journal  of  EducaUon,'  the 
leader  may  consult  Bahr*a  '  Gteriaa,'  p.  88 ;  the  note  on 
Q.  Curtius,  V.  c.  8,  ed.  Pitiscui;  1708;  and  Wesseling*s 
note  on  Herod,  i.  98. 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  THE  PREACHER,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  the  Proverbs  and 
before  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Hie  English  title  is  adopted 
ftom  that  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  ('EwcXTjirtaffT^c,  J5cc/tf- 
riastes),  which  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  title  jy^TTlp, 
Choheleth,  that  is,  one  who  calls  together  or  calls  out  to 
an  assembly — a  public  declaimer.  A  review  of  the  various 
learned  interpretations  of  this  term  is  ^iven  in  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  work  on  Beclesiastes,  p.  31.  Widely  different  opi- 
nions have  been' expressed  by  many  biblical  critics  con- 
cerning the  author,  date,  and  design  of  this  portion  of  the 
Bibte.  The  Rev.  O.  Holden,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  learned 
*  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,*  8vo.  1 822, 
observes  that,  '  In  common  with  moat  other  students,  he 
has  felt  much  perplexed  by  the  many  difficulties  of  this 
book ;  thai  of  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  none  present 
greater  obstacles  to  the  expositor ;  for  besides  the  obscu- 
rities possessed  in  common  with  the'  others,  it  hu  Fome 
peculiar  to  itself;  that,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
author's  argument,  style,  and  design,  the  opinions  of  critics 
and  commentators  have  divei^ed  to  incredible  distances; 
and  their  labours  serve  rather  to  perplex  than  to  assist 
the  inquirer.'  The  general  supposition  that  Ecclesiastes 
was  written  by  Solomon  is  apparently  warranted  by  the 
passages  i.,  1,  12, 16 ;  ii.,  4-9,  wnich  designate  the  author 
ai  the  ton  of  David,  kit^  of  Israel,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sessor of  wealth  uid  wisdom  in  Jerusalem.  However,  it 
is  not  only  doubted  by  some  commentators,  as  Semler  {Ap- 
paratua  in  Vet.  Tett.,  p.  203),  that  Solomon  is  the  authcH-, 
but  by  many  other  critics  and  divines  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing and  reputation  it  is  declared  to  be  a  production  of  the 
age  of  or  subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  (600  b.cO, 
that  is,  400  veais  after  Solomon,  who  reigned  1000  b.c.  : 
Zirkel  and  others  date  it  as  late  as  130  b.c.  (Grotius,  j^o- 
leg*m.  in  Eccletiastem;  Hermann  von  der  Hardt,  De 
Libra  KoheUth ;  Van  der  Palm,  IHss.  de  Libro  Eeeleai- 
otfM ;  Doederlein,  Scholia  m  Ecdet^utem ;  Professor 
IXithe,  Notee  in  Eederiattem ;  Zirkel.  Untereuehungen  in 
Bedenatteg;  and  especially  Jahn,  Iniroduet.  ad  V.  Tett.; 
and  Eichhorn,  Einlettvng  tn  dot  Alte  Tett.,  vol.  iii.)  Tbia 
writers  of  the  Talmud  and  Rabbi  Kimchi  attribute  this 
book,  as  well  as  Proverbs  and  the  Song,  to  King  Hezekiah 
or  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Pr^ace  to  Bc- 
detiattes,  in  his  ed.  of  the  Bible)  asserts  that  the  tradi- 
tionary notion  entertained  by  the  Jews  and  many  Christian 
divines,  as  Jerome,  Huet,  Michaelis,  &c,  that  Ecclesiastes 
was  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age,  after  recovering 
from  idolatry  and  sensuality,  is  an  assumption  which  never 
has  been  nor  can  be  proved  to  be  true ;  for  since  it  was 
'  when  Solomon  was  Mf,  that  bis  heart  was  turned  away 
after  other  gods  by  his  700  wives  and  300  concubines'  (1 
Kinge,  iL  3  and  4),  and  as  he  died  about  the  age  of  sixty, 
the  su^pontioa  of  a  final  period  of  philosophical  and  pious 
contrition  is  not  warranted  by  probability.  'Hie  language,' 
aays  the  same  divine,  '  puzzles  me  not  a  little ;  Cfa^a- 
isms,  Syriasms,  and  Chaldee  words  are  frequent,  and  the 
style  is  that  of  the  authors  who  lived  at  or  after  the  cap- 
tin^.'  Bishop  Lowth  remaiks  that  the  siyle  is  peculiar ; 
tba  diction  low.  exoeadiiigly  obscure^  loose,  nnoonnected. 


and  resembling  tonversation.  (Preeleet.  24.;  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  expounding  this  book  consists  in  ascertaining 
the  proper  prmdple  oT  interpretation ;  for  many  passages 
undmtood  literally  seem  to  sanction  a  belief  in  toe  non- 
exiatenoe  of  a  divine  Providence  fit.  11,  *  AU  thines, 
time  and  chance,  hapj>en  alike  to  the  ri^iteous  and  the 
wicked*);  in  annihilation  or  materialism  (iii.  19,  'A  man 
hath  no  pre-eminence  over  a  beast :  both  die  alike ;  iHid 
the  dead  (ix.  5)  have  no  knowledge  and  no  reward') ; 
splenetic  repining  is  apparently  sanctioned  (iv.  3,  'It  is 
more  fortunate  not  to  be  bom  than  to  be  either  living 
or  aead*);  so  voluptuousness  (ii.  24,  vtiL  15,  &c.,  'Man 
hath  no  better  thing  than  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  be  merry') ; 
which  is  contradicted,  (vii.  3,)  where  sorrow  is  said  to 
be  better  than  laughter.     To  clear  the  author  from  the 
imputation  of  teaching  erroneous  and  contradictory  doc- 
trines, and  promoting  sensuality  and  despair,  it  has  been 
suggested  ttiat  the  treatise  is  a  series  of  counter  pro- 
positions, or  objections  and  replies.  With  this  view  Mr 
Holden  has  composed  an  elaborate  paraj^rbse  of  the  ori- 
;  ginal  text,  and  by  qualifying  and  jumciously  modUying  the 
expressions  and  interweaving  many  ingenious  explana- 
tions, has  reduced  the  whole  to  consistency.    Tht*  general 
opinion  of  the  commentators,  that  the  design  of  the  book 
is  to  inquire  about  the  supreme  good*,  and  to  show  that  it 
consists  in  religious  wisdom,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Holden,  n  ith 
the  idea  also  of  its  consisting  of  two  divisions :  the  first,  to 
verse  10  of  chap.  vi.  being  occupied  in  setting  forth  the 
vanity  of  all  the  labours  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  the 
second  in  eulogizing  religious  wisdom  and  describing  its 
nature  and  effects.    The  learned  Desvocux,  in  his  '  Philo- 
sophical and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes,'  4to.  1760 
havii^  edlected  and  discussed  many  fiinciflil  opinions  of 
other  expositors  with  regard  to  the  design  of  this  book, 
suggests  and  maintains  it  to  be  '  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  a  ftiture  state  of  restitution.'   Dr.  Graves 
adopted  Uiis  opinion ;  but  Mr.  Holden  rejects  and  refutes 
it,  remarking  that  *  the  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  state  is  left  in 
^;reat  darkness  and  obscurity,  not  only  in  Ecclesiastes,  but 
in  all  the  Hebrew  Scripttu^s,  in  no  passage  of  which  it  is 
announced  as  a  necessary  article  of  faith.'  Various  fanciful 
conjectures  have  been  offered  in  commenting  on  the  figu- 
rative language  of  the  last  chapter,  descriptive  of  old  age 
(See  Holden,  p.  161.)   In  addition  to  the  works  alread) 
mentioned,  the  following  majr  be  found  useful  for  refer- 
ence:— Crfeenaway's  translation  tA  Beeleaiastes;  Hodg- 
son's translation ;  Bishop  Reynolds's  *  Comment  on  Ec- 
elesiaates ;'  Dr.  Wardlaw's  *  Lectures  on  Eccteuastes.'  Foi 
numnous  othos,  see  Watt's  *  Bibliotbeea  Kit.* 

ECCLESIA'STICUS,  or  THE  WISDOM  OF  JESUS 
THE  SON  OF  SIRAC.  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  It  is  stated  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
Syro-Chaldaic,  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirac,  a  learned  Jew. 
who  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  J30  years  b.c.  Ii 
was  translated  into  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  or  rather  compiler, 
for  it  is  evidently  a  collection  of  fragments,  written  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  on  various  occasions,  consisting  of  medi- 
tations and  proverbs  relating  to  rel^on,  morals,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  human  life.  But  though  it  is  manifest 
that  no  methodical  plan  or  airangemeotwas  observed  in  the 
composition,  the  commentators  remark  that  the  whole  will  ad- 
mit of  dividon  into  three  parts.  The  flxat  extends  to  the  end 
of  chap.  4^  and  is  occupied  in  the  commendation  of  wisdom 
and  the  statement  of  moral  precepts.  The  second  celebrates 
the  virtues  of  the  patriarehs  and  prophets  of  the  Jews,  and 
extends  to  the  ena  of  chapter  49.  The  thinl  part  is  com- 
prised in  the  50th  and  concluding  chapter,  and  consists  of  a 

Srayer  or  hymn,  exhorting  manund  to  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
om.  These  meditations  msplay  much  acuteness  of  thought, 
with  propriet)'  of  diction,  ana  occasionally  poetical  eloquence. 
They  closely  resetlable  the  numerous  other  oriental  proverbs, 
and  especi^y  the  collection  attributed  to  Solomon.  In  the 
western  Christian  church  this  hook  was  highly  esteemed 
the  council  of  Carthage  made  it  canonieal,  as  the  fifth  book 
of  Sokunon,  uid  the  council  of  IVent  confirmed  the  de- 
cisbn.  It  was  also  introduced  by  the  early  Pratestaifc 
reformen  into  the  litui^  of  the  church  ot  England. 

'  Addison,  in  the  68th  number  of  the  Spectator,  observes, 
that  were  this  collection  issued  under  the  name  of  Con- 
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ftwius,  or  OM  of  the'  s^es  of  Greece,  it  would  he  remided 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  moral  treatises  ever  publufaed. 
The  opinioii  vhich  attributes  it  to  Solomon  is  ihlufied  by 
severaTaJluaioiiB  to  the  captivity,  showing  that  some  parts 
at  least  were  written  under  the  monarchs  of  Babylon 
fc  47,  &c),  400  years  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
The  Gnek  &thers  firequently  cite  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
as  4  'IqMv  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus ;  Uavaptros  ^ofia, 

die  Excellent  Wisdom ;  and  Aoyoc,  the  Rational  Discourse. 
The  Latin  ftthers  named  it  Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  Book  of 
the  Churoh,  from  its  being  then  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches.  A  Syriac  and  an  Arabic  version  are  extant.  The 
X<atin  version,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  first  century, 
contains  numerous  words  adopted  from  the  Greek,  but 
differs  much  from  the  present  Greek  text.  (Ecclesi- 
wttictu,  or  the  Book  <^  the  Ckurdt,  by,  Luke  Howard, 
F.R.S..  1827;  I>ah7mple,  I^rd  Hailes,  Wisdom  (if  Solo' 
wton,  or  EcdenasHcue,  1755 ;  Sonntag,  Comment,  de  Jeeu 
Siraeida  Eecleiiaitico,  4ta,  1792;  Bietschneider,  de  lib. 
Jeeu  StraeidtB  (prolegom.  pp.  10-32).  dates  the  oriffuial 
comiP'Ut'on  180  B.C.;  Home's  Jniroduet.  to  the  Bible, 
\ol.  iv.) 

ECGREMOCARPUS  SGABER,  a  climbmg  Chilian 
half-shrubby  plant  beloi^png  to  the  natural  order  Big- 
aoniaceHk  inhabitinff  thickets  and  hedges  in  its  native 
country,  and  scrambling  among  the  branches  of  bushes  and 
small  trees.  It  has  an  angular  cinnamon-brown  stem,  with 
pale-green  succulent  branches ;  opposite  pinnated  tri- 
foliolate  leaves,  with  obliquely  cordate  serrated  leaflets,  and 
a  terminal  tendril ;  horizontal  racemes  of  tubular  orange- 
scarlet  obliquely  ventricose  flowers,  the  limb  of  whose  corolla 
^  narrow  and  five-h>bed ;  and  remarkable  oval  compressed 
pods  covered  all  over  with  short  tubercles,  and  opening  into 
two  thin  convex  valves,  within  which  is  placed  a  num- 
ber of  thin  winged  netted  seeds.  It  is  a  handsome  half- 
shruhb;  plant,  which  viU  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  milder 
parts  of  England.    By  some  it  is  called  Calampelis  scabra. 

ECHARD,  LAWRENCE.  It  is  unknown  when  this 
suthor  was  bom;  but  his  translation  of  the  *  Amphitryo* 
ef  Plautus  was  published  in  1694.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  naving  taken  orders,  was  presented  to  a 
living  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1712  he  became  archdeacon  of 
Stowe  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln.  His  historical  works 
have  long  ceased  to  be  read ;  but  his  translation  of  Terence 
is  still  fiequently  purchased  by  indolent  schoolboys,  who 
could  not  well  buy  a  more  unprofitable  book.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  ele^t  and  refined  Terence  are  made  to  utter 
all  the  vulgarisms  and  scurrilities  of  the  e^hteenth  cen- 
tury: thus  we  have  soeh  expressions  as  *  the  devil  a  per- 
son,' *  damnable  roguery,' '  fools'  paradise,'  constantly  be- 
fore us.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  has  left  a  version  of  Terence's 
•  Eunuch'  somewhat  in  the  same  style;  but  he  has  had  the 
goud  sense  merely  to  take  the  plot  of  the  classic,  and  repre- 
sent the  characters  as  modem  Englishmen ;  whereas  Echard 
laA  committed  the  palpable  absurdity  of  putting  his  ribaldry 
it)  the  mouths  of  Athenian  citizens:  and  to  crown  all,  has 
written  a  most  self-complacent  preface,  wherein  he  acknow- 
ledges he  could  not  have  followed  his  author  more  closely 
without  destroying  his  design  '  of  giving  an  easy  comic 
style.*  We  should  not  have  been  so  points  in  our  remarks 
on  this  worthless  book  had  wa  not  been  fblly  awar^  that 
while  classical  studies  fiirm  so  conndetable  a  branch  of 
education,  it  is  (tf  the  utmost  importance  that  the  young 
student  should  not  acquire  those  incongruous  and  absurd 
notions  which  he  cannot  &Q  to  imbibe  irom  such  works  as 
Echard's  *  Terence.' 

E'CHEVIN,  the  name  given  under  the  old  French  mo- 
Dsrchy  t(r  the  municipal  mi^p3trates  of  various  cities  and 
towns.  At  Paris  there  were  four  ^hevins  and  a  pr^vfit 
des  marcfaands.  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  town 
and  adjacent  territory;  in  the  other  towns  there  was  a 
maire  and  two  or  more  ftchevins.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  same  oflicers  were  called  bv  other  names,  such  as  con- 
suls in  Languedoc  and  Dauphin^,  capitouls  at  Toulouse, 
jurats  at  Boraeaux.  The  last  name,  that  of  jurats,  is  re- 
tained in  some  of  the  Biulish  municipalities.  They  tried 
minor  suits*  hud  the  loeu  duties  or  octroi  upon  imports, 
had  the  inspection  of  the  commercial  revenues  and  expen- 
diture as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  the  stteets.  roads, 
and  markets,  the  repairs  of  voUic  buildings,  fte.  The  name 
eeherins  senas  to  have  been  derived  iVom  scabini,  a 
Latin  word  of  the  middle  ages,  which-  was  used  in  Italy 
widsr  the  Lonsobards,  and  in  Frsnes,  Flanders,  and  oUier 
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oountiies  under  the  Carkmiudan  dyiusty.  In  Holland 
they  are  called  sobepens.  The  scabini  were  the  aases- 
Bors  to  the  counts  or  missi  dominici,  appointed  by  the  mo- 
narch to  administer  a  province  or  district ;  and  tfaey  were 
chosen  among  the  lo(»l  inhabitants.  Afterwards,  when 
charters  were  given  to  the  communes,  the  municipal  magis- 
trates elected  by  the  buigesses  assumed  also  the  name  of 
scabini  or  ^chevins.    (Ducange,  Glossariutn.) 

ECHIDNA  (Cuvier),  Tachyglossus  (Illiger),  a  ^nus 
of  Monotremes,  Monoiremata  (Geofi&oy),  the  third  tribe  of 
the  order  Edeniata  (Cuvier's  sixth  order  of  Mammifers) 
none  of  which  hiave  any  incisor  teeth  in  either  jaw. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  group,  consisting  of  Echidna 
and  QmiihorhynehiUt  will  be  treated  of  under  the  title 

MONOTRHMKS. 

Echidna. 
Dental  formula  0 


Skull  of  Bchidni. 

Muzzle  elongated,  slender,  terminated  hy  a  small  mouth 
furnished  with  an  extensible  tongue,  similar  to  that  of 
Uie  Ant-eaiert  and  Pangohus.  No  teeth,  but  the  palate 
armed  with  many  rows  of  small  spines  directed  backwards. 
Fleet  short,  very  robust,  and  formed  ibr  digging,  each  armed 
with  five  long  claws.  Tail  very  short.  Body  covered  with 
spines  like  that  of  the  hedge-bog.  Stvmaeh  ample  and 
nearly  globular;  cncum  moderate.  Leur  verge  se  termiae 
par  quatie  tubwcules. 

Of  this  curious  genus,  zoologists  are  agreed  that  only  ono 
species  has  been  yet  discovered,  though  two  have  been  re- 
corded; vii.  EcJttdna  Hystrix  and  Echidna  eetoea,  ths 
so-called  two  species  being  the  same  uiimal  in  the  clothing 
of  different  seasons,  or  ^  difibxent  periods  of  age.  This 
species  is  the  Myrmecophaga  aculeata  and  Porcupine 
Ant-eater  of  Shaw,  Omxthorhynchut  aculeatus  of  Home; 
Echidna  Hyttrix  and  Echidna  eetota  of  6.  Cuvier,  Echidbia 
Auetralientie  of  Lesson,  Hedge-hog  of  the  cohmists  at 
Sidney. 

Size,  about  that  of  the  common  hedge-hog.  Spinee 
dirty-white  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  length,  and  black 
at  their  extremity,  //otr  of  a  chestnut  colour,  soft  ana 
silky,  in  such  abundance,  at  a  certain  season,  as  to  half 
cover  the  spines,  whilst,  at  another,  the  hair  entirely  dis- 

^!^to^— Ants,  which  the  animal  captures  with  its  extensile 
toiwue. 

Habitt.~T!ha  habits  of  the  Echidna  in  a  state  of  natui 
are  but  little  known.  It  digs  for  itself  burrows,  wherein  ii 
remains  djiring  the  dry  season,  coming  out  of  the  earth 
only  during  the  rains.  It  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  loi^  abstinence,  and  has  intervals  of  suspended 
animation  (engourdissemensX  which  continue  fat  eighty 
hours  at  a  time,  and  recur  frequently  when  the  animal  is 
kept  in  confinement.  For  protection,  the  animal  is  said  to 
be  able  to  roll  itself  up  like  a  common  hedge-hoe. 

But,  if  we  know  little  of  the  natural  habits  of  the 
Echidna,  we  an  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Breton,  Corr. 
Memb.  Zool.  Soo^  for  an  account  of  its  manners  in  capti- 
vity, and  for  some  suggestions  which  we  hope  will  be  attended 
to  if  this  article  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  put  them  in  practice.  If  they 
are  carefully  followed,  ve  may  yet  see  this  most  interesting 
quadruped  in  the  gardens  «  ue  Zoological  SocieQr  in  the 
R^nfs  Park. 

Lieut.  Breton  had  an  Echidna  which  lived  with  him  for 
some  time  in  New  Holland,  and  survived  a  part  of  the 
voyage  to  England.  The  animal  was  captured  by  him  on 
the  Blue  Mountains;  it  is  now  very  uncommon  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  It  burrows  resdily.  but  he 
does  not  know  to  what  depth.  Its  strength  he  considers  as 
excee^n^  in  |voportion  to  its  six^  that  of  any  other  quad- 
ruped in  existence. 

nevious  to  embarkiUion,  Lieutenant  Kreton  fed  his 
EekUlma  on  ant  eggs  (papas)  and  milk,  and  when  on  board 
its  diet  consisted  u  egg  chopped  small,  with  liver  and  meat. 
It  drank  much  water.  Its  mode  of  eating  was  very  eupous, 
the  tongue  being  used  at  son|^4imes  in  the  manner  of|9iat 
of  t1»  cumdeoD,  and  at  others  in  that  in  which  a  mover 
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uies  his  scythe,  the  tongue  being  curved  laterally,  and  the 
food,  as  it  were,  swept  into  the  mouth :  there  seemed  to  be 
an  adhesive  substance  on  the  ton^e,  by  which  the  food 
was  drawn  in.  The  animal  died  suddenly  off  Cape  Horn 
while  the  vessel  was  amidst  the  ice ;  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  cold;  but  not  improbably  on  account  of  the  e^s  with 
which  it  was  fed  being  extremely  bad. 

Lieutenant  Breton  concurs  with  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
m  thinking  that  there  would  be  little  difficult  in  bringine 
the  Echidna  to  Europe,  and  the  following  plan  is  suggests 
by  him  for  effecting  its  importation. 

Previously  to  embarkauon  the  animal  should  he  gra- 
dually weaned  from  its  natural  food  (ants).  This  may  be 
done  by  giving  it  occasionally  ants  and  ant-eggs,  but  more 
generally  milk,  with  e^  chopped  very  small,  or  egg  alone. 
It  should  be  kept  on  shipboard  in  a  deep  box,  with  strong 
bars  over  the  top,  and  a  door.  The  box  or  cage  must  be 
deep,  because  Uie  animal  constantly  tries  its  utmost  to 
escape;  and,  as  it  powesses  very  great  strength,  it  is  liable 
to  injure  itself  in  its  exertions  to  force  its  way  through  the 
bars.  Its  excrements  are  so  extremely  fetid,  that  it  cannot 
be  kept  altogether  in  a  cabin,  unless  the  cage  be  frequently 
cleaned.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  Echidna  may  be 
allowed  its  liberty,  but  must  be  narrowly  watched,  or  it  will 
certainly  go  overboard.  It  is  absolutely  necesBBry  that  the 
eggs  on  which  it  is  fed  during  the  Toyape  should  be  as  fresh 
as  poBBible :  they  can  be  prewrved  in  lune  water.  If  milk 
is  not  to  he  procured,  water  must  be  supj^ied  dail^;  and 
egg  and  liver,  or  fresh  meat,  cut  small,  should  he  given  at 
least  ereiT  alternate  day.  When  the  wether  will  permit, 
it  should  be  fed  once  a  day.  Half  an  egg,  boiled  hard,  and 
the  liver  of  a  fowl  or  other  bird,  will  suffice  for  a  meal.  The 
animal  should  be  kept  warm,  and  should  be  vrall  supplied 
with  clean  straw.  It  will  be  as  well  to  nail  two  or  three 
pieces  of  wood  (battens)  across  the  floor  of  the  cage,  to  pre- 
vent the  animal  from  slipping  about  when  the  ship  ig  Un- 
steady.   {ZooL  Proc,  1834,  Part  2.) 

Localiltet.—^\ue  Mountains,  &c.,  the  enriroos  ^  Pent 
Jackson,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 


ECHI'NADES.  [AcHBtous.] 

ECHINASTRiBA.  [Madrephyllkba.] 

ECHI'NID.£,  a  family  of  radiated  animals,  comprehend- 
ing those  marine  animals  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
tea-eggs,  or  sea-^rckiru  ioursins  of  the  French). 

De  Blainville  makes  the  Echinidea,  the  second  order  of 
the  class  EcMnodermata,  and  he  thos  defines  the  order. 

Bodif  oval  or  circular,  regular,  sustained  by  a  solid  shell, 
which  H  calcareous  and  composed  of  polygtmal  plfttesi  dis- 
posed in  radiated  Ofder  in  twenty  rows,  whioh  are  either 
equal,  (w  altematelj  and  regularly  unequal  Hie  shell  sup- 
ports upon  iffDportionahle  mamillary  projections  stiff  spines 
which  are  exU«meIy  Tariable  in  form,  and  is  pierced  by 
series  of  pores,  forming  by  their  assemblage  a  kind  of  am- 
bulacra. It  radiates  more  or  less  regularly  from  Uie  sum- 
mit to  the  base  and  gives  exit  to  tentaculifonn  drrhi. 

Mouth  armed  or  unamed,  pierced  in  a  notch  of  the  shell 
Inmiably  on  the  lower  side. 

Vent  uways  distinct,  but  offering  many  variations  m  itt 
position. 

OMmUwOr^m  torn  or  flvcm  ininihiflr,<U^asad  nuaA 


Amtomtf,  BeproducHm,  Not  eomplatrty  kmnra 
notwithstanding  the  labours  R^unur,  KWin,  Cuvier 
Lamarck,  De  Blainville,  Gray,  Delle  Chiaje,  Tiedemann, 
and  Dr.  Sharpey,  to  whose  works  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
We  shall  only  here  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  Echtnidee 
are  probabfy  hermaphrodites,  and  that  consequently  re- 
production U  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  a  second  indi- 
vidual :  but  this  is  uncertain.  On  the  European  coasts  the 
Echinids  are  observed  with  their  ovaries  in  a  tui^esceni 
state  in  the  spring,  and'we  may  thence  conclude  that  the 
time  of  ovipositing  is  the  summer ;  the  places  of  deposit 
are  most  probably  1}ie  fissures  or  cavttieB  of  rocks  and 
aggregations  of  fuens,  and  the  deposit  itsdf  ismade  in  onv 
mass.  Nothing  certain  appetrs  to  be  known  as  to  the 
development  of  the  e^^  the  duration  of  that  davolopment. 
or  of  the  length  of  the  lifb  of  the  animal. 

Cfeogrc^htcal  Dittributioru— In  atanoat  all  seas,  but  more 
especitdly  in  those  of  warm  climates,  on  rocky  or  sandy 
coasts,  Mien  free,  sometimes  sunk  in  the  sand.  Tha  species 
are  very  numerous. 

Habits. — ^All  the  Eehirtida  are  locomotive,  thouj^  their 
locomotion,  which  is  effected  principally  by  means  of  tlieir 
contractile  tubnlar  feet,  and  in  a  degree  by  their  spines, 
is  rather  laborious.  Some  of  the  species,  which  repose  on 
rocks,  have  a  power  of  eroding  the  stone  so  as  to  m»ko  a 
nidus  for  themselres,  which  is  generally  not  deep. 

^oo(/.— Animal  jnbMy  and  moloeular  in  ttw  edentu- 
lous species.  Tboae  whose  mouth  k  armed  with  teeth  arc 
supposed  to  fire  on  marine  i^ants.  Cavotini,  at  least,  sa>-it 
as  much  of  the  tea-ega  iourtiru},  properly  so  called. 

Utility  to  Man. — ^When  ^  ovaries  of  some  of  the  species 
are  fiillT  developed  (Echinus  gduUt,  ft*  itwtanoe),  they  are 
collected  as  an  article  of  food. 

Fossil  Bchiniox. 

There  are  few  Imimal  remains,  vrith  the  exception  of  the 
shells  of  the  testaceous  mollusks,  which  ore  better  preser\-ed 
than  those  of  the  Echinidte.  They  occur  in  a  ftissU  state  in 
almost  incredible  numbers,  and  are  to  be  traced  tbrou^  all 
the  formations,  from  the  epoch  of  the  transition  senes  to 
the  present  time.  Dr.  Buckland  remarks  that  he  fbund, 
many  years  ago,  fossil  Echinidans  in  the  rarboniferuub 
limestone  of  Ireland,  near  Donegal,  and  that  they  are  rare 
in  the  transition  fbrmation,  become  more  frequent  in  the 
muachel-kalk  and  lias,  and  abound  throughout  the  oolitic 
and  cretaceous  formations*. 

Their  abundance  may  be,  in  some  degree,  accounted  for 
hy  the  habits  of  a  great  proportion  of  thnn,  which  lead 
them  to  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  &&,  so  that  their 
preservation  must  fi)r  the  most  part  he  complete.  Tlie 
nature  also  of  the  shell  and  its  structure  are  other  causes  of 
fossil  durability,  for  it  is  almost  spathoac  in  parts,  while  the 
animal  is  yet.iuive.  Tht  peculiar  fracture  presented  by  the 
shell  and  spines  is  relied  on  by  De  Blainville  as  indicatiti|> 
the  place  of  the  Echtnidee  in  tfae  natural  series  to  be  with 
the  Encrinites,  and  not  With  those  Zoophytaria  which  are 
near  the  Pennatutee,  as  some  loob^ts  nave  thought 

Systematic  DiRBiBunoir. 

Breyn,  Klein,  Linneeus,  Le^,  Lamarck,  Cuvter,  Gniy, 
Desmarest,  Goldfuss,  Von  Bucb,  Agassiz,  are  the  principal 
zool<^t&  who  have  undertaken  the  classification  of  the 
EeMmda.  De  Blainville  observes  that  the  rclaiive  position 
of  the  mouth  and  the  ven^  axid  above  all,  of  the  ambulacra, 
are  Uie  principal  pointo  on  which  most  of  these  writers 
have  rested ;  and  as  bo  considers  that  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  subject  has  led  to  approximations  not  very  natural,  he 
proposes  a  system  based  on  the  following  grounds : — 

1st.  On  the  general  form  of  the  body  of  the  animal^ 
which,  at  first  subradiated,  becomes,  by  little  and  little, 
completely  radiated  in  all  the  parts  which  constitute  it. 

2nd.  Upon  the  position  of  the  mouth,  which,  neaiiy  ter- 
minal and  transverse,  or  bilabiated,  in  the  first  species,  be- 
comes completely  central  and  circular  in  the  last 

3rd.  On  the  arming  of  this  mouth,  which,  oomplet^Ly  null 
in  a  great  proportion  of  the  Eekinidm,  ig«  w  tha  eonciary, 
very  powerful  in  the  rest 

4th.  Fina%,  on  the  positiMt  of  the  vent,  on  the  number 
of  ovaries  and  their  onlloai^  on  the  nature  of  the  spines  and 
the  tabwclea  whieh  support  them,  as  wdl  aa  OB  the  di^osi 
tioA  of  Uw  anlMlaen*  i 
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%nopt>ea/ TbUs  q^fto  flwMin  aeoording  to  De  Blaitwille. 
Sub-nnin-  {^^^ 

NueleolitM. 
Echinoclypeua. 
Eefainolampaa. 
C>uidoI«i 
Fibularia. 
Echinoneui. 


Month* 


Without  teeth 


Cmitnl; 
Vent 


Anned  vith  teeth 

Infra4atenl 

Centrd  . 

Sub-fymil^.  1. 
Bxcentrogtontata. 


BchinoeyamDs. 

Lagtniu. 

CSypewter. 

Kuiinodiseus. 

Seutella. 

{Galeritea. 

(Eehinometia. 
Ediinua. 
Oduu. 


Oenen.  Spatuigns. 
Jlotfy  oral,  mora  or  lew  elongated,  hetTt-ehaped,  wider 
before  tfaim  behind,  wiOi  a  fturow  more  or  leaa  profound  at 
the  anterior  extremi^.  SA«U  delicate,  of  little  solidity, 
composed  of  larfre  polygonal  plates,  not  many  in  number. 
Spines  short,  flat,  sessile  and  scattered.  AnUniiacra  in- 
complete, only  four  in  number.  Buccal  notch  more  or  less 
anterior,  transverse,  bilabiated,  circumscribtng  a  mouth 
without  teeth.  Vent  terminal,  and  ratber  above  than  below 
the  border.  Gemtat  pores  four  in  number,  disposed  in  two 
Dairs.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  subdivided 
DT  De  Blainville  and  others  into  sections  according  to  their 
mape,  &o.   The  following  it  De  Blaiorille'a  method. 

a. 

Species  whose  ambulacra  are  not  petaloid,  and  form 
soarcel}[  but  two  lines,  a  little  broken  or  bent  at  their  in- 
temal  side,  and  which  have  a  rather  deep  anterior  fUrrow, 
and  the  mouth  sot  much  in  fronL 
Bxainple,  Spatangut  arcaarntt. 

De  Blainnlle  oStervea  that  yii.  Gray  places  Spatangw 
A^ytpot  in  this  sectioa ;  but  the  former  thinks  that  it 
sensudy  difibrs  from  Uime  eUased  under  and  places  it 
in  the  following  section. 

a. 

Heari^haped  speines,  with  five  dem  «nd  stra^ht  dmal 
forrows.  in  whieh  the  ambulaera  an  nidden. 
Bxainple,  ^mtangm  Atropot. 

7' 

Speeiet  whose  ambulaera  are  petaloid,  going  from  a 
centre,  and  which  have  an  antero-dorsal  fiirrovmora  or 
lesa  deiip,  oooui^ring  the  plaoe  of  the  0fth  ambulacrum ; 
ihepoateriM'  pau  shorter  than  the  anterior. 

This  sactioQ  is  divided  into  subseotiooa,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  ambulacra. 

BxNBple  tit  the  first  (Spaiangm,  Klmn,  Qray),  iS^- 
tangut  purpureut.  Example  of  the  second  (Onim, 
Van  Phelaum,  Gray),  SpiUangut  eamdiferw. 

t. 

Species  whose  anterior  fUrrow  is  much  less  deep,  or 
neany  null,  and  irtiose  ambulacra,  more  or  less  petaloid, 
to  the  numbK  of  four,  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  a  sort 
of  dorsal  plati^  dreumscribed  by  a  sinuous  line  without 
tubercles  or  spines.   (Genus,  BrimUy  Klein.  Gray.) 

Example,  apattu^ut  petAoraK». 

(. 

Heart-shaped  species,  ratner  strongly  widened  and 
notched  in  front,  with  five  distinct  and  truncated  am- 
bulacra.  Example,  Spatangut  gibhu. 

Spedes  vbose  anterior  furrow  ia  still  distinct ;  whose 
ambulaera,  to  tbe  number  of  four,  are  marginal,  and 
Bwaetimes  complete,  or  reaching  up  to  the  mouth ;  and 
whose  jEomtal  pores  are  five.  This  section  is  subdivided 
into  two,  aceonkng  to  the  extent  of  the  ambulai^  the 
first,  (examfde,  ^Mtangui  tubglobomu,)  with  ambuhMiia 
only  HMUag  thin  afnadbnnoet  the  seeond,  fiampla^ 


^jataagiu  eortkOtu,  AnmMtm  eardatiu.  Lam.,)  with 
ambulacra  reaching  to  the  border. 

Geographical  dUtriouHtM. — In  almost  all  seas,  including 
our  own.   Numerous  in  the  Hediterianean. 

Habits. — Not  known,  but  thev  seem  to  live  constantly 
borrowed  in  the  sand. 

-Rxxi.— De  Blainville  supposes  that  the  Spatangi  are 
nourished  with  the  animal  matters  which  are  minglM  with 
Uie  sand ;  for  their  intestinal  canal,  whidi  is  thin  as  a 
spider's  web.  was  always  found  by  him  foil  of  line  sand. 

Fossil  Spatahoi. 

The  species  are  numerous  in  the  chalk  and  emOUMous 
group,  and  occur  in  the  oolitic  group. 

Anaochites.   (Fossil  oolv.) 

Body  oval  in  its  lon|per  diameter  (from  before  backwards), 
rounded  and  a  little  wider,  but  without  a  furrow,  anteriorly, 
aubcarinated  posteriorly,  conical,  elevated  at  its  summit, 
whieh  is  mesial,  entirely  flat  below,  covered  with  a  very 
few  small  scattered  tubercles.  Ambulacra,  to  the  number 
of  five,  rather  large,  divogent,  comprised  between  double 
lines  of  pores  but  little  approximated,  and  scarcely  over- 
passing toe  borders.  Mouth  and  vent  subterminal  and  in- 
ferior. De  Blainville  subdivides  this  genus  into  two 
sections ;  the  first,  with  the  ambulacra  proumged  up  to  the 
borders  (Ananchitet,  h»m.),  example.  Anttmmttt  otufw; 
the  second,  with  the  ambulacra  ]»olongad  up  to  the  mouth 
(Bchinocoryg,  Leske,  Gray;  Gatea^  weobt  Klein),  ex- 
ample, Anartdtitet  patttuotut,  Bchiaocaytet  ptuttdoeua, 
Leake.  M.  Defrance  enumerates  12  species:  to  these  are 
to  be  added  M.  Risso's  three  species,  A.  auinatua,  A.  ro- 
tundaitu,  and  A  ftella,  if  they  be  distinct.  De  Blainville 
observes  that  Lamarck's  Ananchttes  ellipticus  most  pro- 
bably does  not  belong  to  this  division,  and  that  his  A.  Cor 
urnrm  beloi^  to  the  same  division  as  tbm  Violet  ^ataitgua 
Goldfrias  has  described  some  new  species. 

Suit-Family  U. 
ParaimniraMii3mala.£defUaia. 
Geners.  Nwdeo^lCas.  (foetal  only.) 

Echmobritttu  of  Bnjni  and  Chay,  adding  the  Cauidult. 

Body  oval  or  heart-shaped,  widv  and  with  a  la^  fkimw 
behind,  rather  convex,  the  summit  subemlnl  ud  mode- 
rately elevated  above,  somewhat  eoncave  below;  covered 
with  small,  equal  and  scattered  tubercles.  Ammdaera,  to 
die  number  of  five,  subpetaloid,  open  at  the  extremity, 
dorsal  and  marginal,  and  continued  oy  as  many  furrows  up 
to  the  mouth,  which  is  inferiw.  suboentral,  and  anterior. 
Vent  subcentral,  above,  iu  the  ftirrow.  Oeniial  pores  to 
the  number  of  four.  Example,  Ifucleotites  depresstu,  Spa- 
tangut dtpreuus,  Leske,  Klein ;  Clypeut  hbaiut,  Fleming. 

Locality,  The  species  are  tolerabh  numwoos  ami 
are  frequent  in  the  chalk,  but  are  also  found  in  the  beds 
Ulterior  and  poitanor  to  it 

Bohinoolypms.  (Fossil  only.) 

Body  depreHed  or  conkal,  eixcular  or  indining  to  oral, 
with  a  flunw  behind,  ewivx  and  with  a  snhcentral  summit 
above,  rather  excavated  below,  frttmed  of  distinct  plates  and 
covered  with  very  small  equal  tuberdes.  Afttulaera  to  the 
number  of  five,  dorMMnaqifnal,  subpet^oid;  the  double 
rows  of  pores  united  by  a  transverse  furrow.  Mouth  sub- 
central,  a  little  more  anterior,  pentagonal,  with  five  con- 
verging, ambulacrifonn  furrows.  Vent  entirely  abov^  be- 
hind the  summit,  and  at  the  origin  of  the  posterior  ftinow. 
Genital  pores  to  the  number  of  four. 

De  Blainville  remarks  that  this  generic  section,  esta- 
blished by  Klein  under  the  name  of  Clypeus,  has  been 
confounded  by  Lamarck  with  his  Oalerites,  which  belong 
to  an  entirely  different  division  of  the  BMnidte;  and  he 
observas  that  they  m^ht  mnoh  better  be  cmfounded  with 
the  NueboUlott  afker  the  arrangemeitf  of  Defrance.  He 
adds  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Cattidulua 
teutdla  belonged  to  this  division. 

BohinoUmpas,  Qray.   (Eehinanthus?  Leske.) 

Body  oval  or  ctreular,  de}»essed.  suboonvex  above^  rather 
concave  below,  rounded  and  widened  forward,  rather  nar- 
rowed towards  the  anal  extremity,  composed  of  great  poly- 
gonal plates  and  covered  with  spines,  probably  very  small 
Ambulaera,  to  the  number  of  five,  subpetaliform.  not  dosed 
at  their  extremity,  and  nearly  approaching  the  border. 
Month  round,  subcentral,  and  nevertheless  a  little  anterior 
Vent  entirely  marginal,  tuminal.  Gemtai  pprea  foitf  only 
in  number   Bmple,  JB(«Mu]S^ 
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Tlie  rorm  orcurs  forail ;  sea,  fat  in^nce,  TVotu.  Oeol. 
Soc.  {Senond  Serim)  i.,  tab.  3,  flg.  S,  4,  9.  (.St^nonaua 
Lampat.) 

Cauiduliu. 

jffmfy  oraU  more  or  less  depnued.  composed  of  indutinct 
plates  and  covered  vith  small  spuiei.  An^ulaera  five, 
ioraal,  rarely  marginal.  Month  below,  submedian,  in  a 
4t«lliform  notch.  Kent  posteKhdorMU,  or  abovo  the  border. 
Genital  pore»  four. 

De  BUinville  subdirides  this  genus  into  the  following 
sections : — 

a. 

Speriea  whose  ambulacra  form  a  dorsal  star,  and 
n-lioso  mouth  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  stelliform  impression. 
Example,  Catn'dulu*  Lapu  Vaneri. 

Species  whose  ambulacra  are  prolonged  to  the  border 
and  not  closed.   Example,  CaatidtUtu  Auttralis. 

y- 

Species  whose  ambulacra  are  not  known  to  DeBloin- 

ville.   Example,  Cassidulus  scutella. 

De  Blainvtlle  observes  that  this  |;enu8  (Lamarck's)  is 
evidently  artificial ;  for  that  the  position  of  the  vent  cannot 
furnish  any  character  of  much  importance.  He  remarkit 
that  there  is  but  one  recent  species ;  the  others,  to  the 
number  of  nine,  according  to  Defrance,  are  fossil,  iVom  the 
beds  anterior  to  the  dialk,  and  with  some  little  doubt,  from 
more  recent  formations.  GoldAiss  unites  the  genus  with 
."fttdeoUtet. 

Fibularia. 

Body  globular,  but  rather  higher  than  it  is  wide,  ribbed, 
as  it  were,  vith  about  twen^  ribs,  formed  probably  by  so 
many  ranks  (mP  polygonal  aealss,  and  covered  with  very  fine 
spines.  Jmbmaerm  five,  v«y  ^ort.  and  not  shut  at  the 
extremity.  Mouth  round,  subcent^  Vent  inforior  and 
nodi  approximated  to  the  moudi.  GemttUporetuakaomn. 
Example,  tibvlaria  craniolarie. 

De  Blaitiville  observes  that  this  genus  was  established  by 
Van  PheLsum  and  by  Leske,  under  the  denomination  of 
EchinocyamuB,  adopted  by  Mr.  Grav.  De  Blainville  only 
>ave8  under  it  F.eramoiarit  and  the  seven  or  eight  but 
little  distinguished  or  indistinct  species  which  Van  Phel- 
sum  eslablished,  and  probably  the  C.  trigona  of  Lamarck, 
but  he  sajra  that  he  has  seen  none  of  them ;  and  he  adds 
that,  in  the  genus  as  defined  by  him,  only  living  species 
have  yet  been  found. 

Eehinonwia. 

Body  rounded  or  oval,  generally  excavated  below,  com- 
posed of  plates  often  distinot  and  covered  with  small  spines. 
Amiulaera  five,  k^a,  complete,  radiating  from  the  dorsal 
centre  to  the  mou^  and  formed  by  ambnlacnl  lines, 
which  are  very  close  and  impressed.  Mouth  central  or  sub- 
central,  without  teeth,  and  pierced  in  a  subtriangular  hole 
of  tiie  shell.  Vimt  towards  tne  border  bdow  or  even  above, 
in  a  longitudinal  and  snfaBjrmmetrieal  hole  of  the  shell 
Genitai  poret  four. 

De  Blainvnie  subdivides  the  genus  into  the  foUowing 
sections:— 

a. 

Oval  species,  with  the  anal  hole  longitudinal  and  below. 
Example.  Echinoneut  minor. 

fi' 

Circular  species,  with  the  vent  below  and  round.  (Dit- 
eoideut  Gray.)   Example,  JSchinoneiu  euhseulue. 
r. 

Oval  species  with  the  vent  entirely  maigiml,  and  the 
genital  pores  to  the  number  of  seven  ?  Example,  Bdii- 
noneua  ovaU*. 

t. 

Circular  species,  whicli  are  depressed  and  have  a  mar- 
«no-dorsal,  nonsymmetrieal  anal  opening.  Example, 
Echinoneut  ceundvlarit. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  no  Ednnoneut  with  the  anal 
opening  below  is  known  in  a  fossil  state ;  so  that  in  the 
genus,  as  defined  by  Lamarrk,  there  are  no  fossil  species 
according  to  Defrance;  but  that  in  his  (De  BLainville's) 
method  of  arran^ment  there  are  many ;  and  he  remarks 
that  OoldfuBS  figures  four  species  from  the  ehaik,  hut  he 
I  Jds  a  query  whether  they  heloi%  to  this  genua. 


StdhFamilyVil. 
ParacenirotUmata  Dentaia. 

Mouth  'subcentral,  in  a  r^lar  notch  of  tb^  sImU,  and 

provided  with  teeth. 

Grenera.  Echinocyamus. 

Body  depressed,  oval,  wider  behind  than  before,  a  little 
excavated  below,  covered  with  rounded  tubercles  pierocd  at 
the  summit  and  rather  lar^  in  proportion,  supported  in- 
ternally by  five  double  inferior  ribs,  terminating  round  the 
buccal  notch  by  as  many  simple  apophyses.  Ambuiacra 
dorsal,  not  marginal,  completely  open  at  the  extremity,  a 
little  enlarged,  and  forming  a  sort  of  croas  with  dilated 
branches.  Buccal  opening  subcentral,  regular,  armed 
with  five  teeth  as  in  Clypeatter.  Vent  below,  between  the 
mouth  and  the  border.  Genital  pores  four.  Example, 
Echinncyamus  mintUus. 

De  Blainville  slates  that  he  characterized  this  genus 
firom  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  of  a  very  small 
species  found  in  the  intestines  of  a  turbot,  and  which  occurs 
in  great  quantitv  in  the  sand  of  the  coasts  of  the  English 
Chanitsl.  acoording  to  Pallas,  both  on  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish shores.  He  adds  that,  very  probably,  it  is  the  Fibularia 
ovulum  of  Lamarck ;  and  that,  without  doubt,  Fibularia 
Tarentina  belongs  to  this  genus,  as  well  as  Ediinoneue 
Placenta  jf  Goldmss. 

Lagana,  Gray.    (Echinodteeue,  Von  Phetsum,  Leske.) 

Body  depressed,  circular  or  oval  lengthwise,  a  little  con- 
vex above,  concave  below,  with  an  entire  disk  and  bordera, 
composed  of  plates  but  little  distinct  and  covered  with 
scattered  spines.  Ambulacra  five,  regular,  petaloid,  shut, 
or  nearly  so  at  the  extremity,  with  the  pores  of  each  side 
united  by  a  furrow.  MauJh  median  in  the  middle  of  a  hole, 
with  converging  furrows  and  fHimished  with  teeth.  Venx 
inferior,  pierced  in  a  regular  hole,  utuated  between  the 
mouth  and  the  border.  Genital  poret  five.  The  genua  is 
thus  sub-divided  by  De  Blainville: 

« 

Ciroular  speeies.  Example  Lagma  or6iaJaru. 
fi- 

Oval  speoiei.  Example^  Lagana  aaalia, 

y- 

Polygonal  speeies.   Example,  Lagana  deeagona. 
The  genus  ap[«oximates  to  Clypeaeter,  under  which 
Lamarck  arranges  the  species. 

Clypeaster. 

Body  much  depressed,  rounded  and  rather  thick  on  the 
borders,  sometimes  incompletely  orbieiUar  or  radiated,  en- 
larged towards  the  anal  extremity,  composed  of  large  and 
untiqual  plates,  covered  with  very  small,  equal,  scattered 
spines  supported  on  very  small  tubercles  pierced  with  a 
pore.  AnMtlaera  constantly  five  in  number,  dorsal,  peta- 
loid, the  two  rows  of  pores  of  each  branch  united  by  a  fur- 
row. Mouth  central  or  sub-central,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sort 
of  tunnel,  formed  by  five  grooves  and  armed  with  five  teeth. 
yent  terminal"  and  marginal.  Genital  poret  to  the  num- 
ber of  five. 

Living  species  few.   Loeatitiet,  the  seas  of  warm  coun- 
tries—in  Asia  and  America. 
Example,  Clypeaeter  rotaeeae. 

Fossil  species  more  numerous  and  generally  from  the 
tertiary  beds.  Defrance  enumerates  deven.  CMdAiss 
figures  ten  new  ones ;  but  De  Blainville  adds  a  query 
whether  they  are  all  of  this  genus. 

De  Blainville  states  tbat  wis  division  of  Echinidans  was 
established  by  Breyn  under  the  name  of  Echinanthvt, 
which  Mr.  Gray  has  retained,  and  under  tiiat  of  EchinorO' 
dan  by  Van  Phdsum. 

Eehinodiscus. 

Body  rounded,  depressed,  sub-quinquelobated  (the  pos- 
terior lobe  a  little  notched  in  the  median  line),  rather  coni- 
cal above,  concave  below,  composed  of  plates  in  twenty 
rows,  placed  two  and  two.  The  ambulacrairee  narrower 
and  covered  with  very  small,  fin^  closest  qtines.  Ambw 
lacra  to  the  number  of  five,  diverging  by  the  complete 
separation  of  each  double  line  of  pores.  Mouth  mraian, 
round,  towards  which  converge  five  stiaight  and  stelliform 
furrows.  ^en(  mareinal.  GtfRSto^poTM  te  the  numbv  of 
four.   Example,  Ewinm  Parma^~^  f^^c\\c> 

LoeaUlv  q^«|aea^jiiWB6<]^uM  it  was 
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genermlly  believed  tlut  all  the  species  ven  the  inhtbitants 
of  warm  eUmates;  hut  he  quotes  Dr.  Fleming  far  a  state- 
xeent  that  Vk^oboot  Jameson  had  leoeived  E^tioducus 
iSeyteBa  pbuunaria.  Lam.)  from  the  Isle  of 
r  oulah,  where  it  would,  nevertheless,  seem  to  he  very 
rare. 

De  Blainville  further  remarka,  that  no  fossil  species  have 
as  yet  been  discovered,  unless  Seutella  lentteuiaris,  Lamarck, 
belono^s  to  this  genus,  which  he  thinks  probable.  He  con- 
siders' that  these  Eehinidts  appear  to  form  the  passage  to 
the  Poljgonal  Asteridians. 

Seutella.   (MeUita,  Klein ;  EdUnodiseut,  Leske.) 

fBody  irr^ularly  circular,  wider  behind,  extremely  de- 
iressed,  borders  nearly  sharp-edged,,  sub-convex  above,  a 
ttile  concave  below,  composed  of  large  polygonal  scales 
and  covered  with  very  small,  uniform,  and  scattered  spines. 
Ambulacra  five,  mote  or  less  petaliform,  the  two  rows  of 
pores  of  each  branch  united  by  transverse  fiirrows,  which 
makes  them  appear  striated.  Mouth  mediaiii  round,  fur- 
nished with  teeui,  and  toimrds  which  convei^  five  vasculi- 
furm  furrows  more  or  less  ramified  and  sometimes  bifid 
from  the  base.  Vent  always  inferior  and  at  iwie  distance 
from  the  border.    Genital  pore*  four. 

LiTiNO  Spkgibs. 


SpeeieB  vhoae  disk  alone  is  perfbraied.  Example, 
SaUeUa  hexaponu 

Species  whose  disk  and  borders  are  perfbrated.  Ex- 
ample, Seutella  tetrapora. 

r 

Species  whose  border  only  is  notched.  Example, 
Seutella  aitrita. 

9. 

Species  whose  disk  and  border  are  entire.  Example, 
SeiU^aintegra. 

t. 

Species  whose  disk  is  perforated  and  thoir  border  mul- 
tidigitated.    Example,  Soitella  octodaetyla. 

Species  whose  disk  is  imperfbrate  and  the  boroer  mul- 
(iradiated.   (Demi-eoleiU.)   Example,  Seutella  dentata. 

LocaliHeM.—The  living  spedes  whose  habitat  is  known 
are  foreign,  and  the  South  Seas  appear  to  he  their  principal 
locality.  Nevertheless,  as  De  Bhtnville  observes,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  Defranee,  in  the  description  of  a  fossil 
species.  Seutella  Biipana,  ttys,  that  it  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  a  species  that  lives  in  the  English  Channel  and 
n-liich  is  found  on  the  coasts  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 
De  Blainville  adds,  that  he  has  not  seen  this  species,  and 
lhat  it  is  the  first  time  we  find  it  stated  that  a  Seutella 
exists  in  our  seas.  None  of  the  English,  Italian,  or  French 
authors  whom  he  consulted  mention  it. 

FosaiL  Speciu. 

Tolerably  numerous  and  occurring  genially  in  the  col- 
raire  grottier  of  Paris,  Orignon,  and  &e  environs  of  Nice. 
None  as  yet  recorded  in  any  other  beds  than  those  posterior 
to  the  chalk 

Centrottomata. 

Mouth  quite  central  Sumndt  median.  Body  regularly 
oval  or  circular,  covered  with  tubercles  and  mamillse,  and 
consequently  with  sphies  of  two  sorts.  Ve^  variable, 
ordinarily  medico-dorsal. 

Genera.  GaUritet  {VomiX  mAy)  Conuiu*,TSMii\ Eehino- 
comut  De  Blainv. 

Bait/  nearly  i^uhriy  circular  or  polygonal,  entirely  flat 
below,  convex  and  often  conical  wi^  the  summit  median 
above,  finned  of  venr  dissimthir  plates  and  eovoed  with 
tuberclea  of  two  kimb.  Ambtiiaeni  complete,  narrow,  to 
the  number  of  five  or  four,  dorso-buccaL  Mouth  central 
and  probably  armed.  Vent  infero-narginal.  Genital  porex 
to  ue  nnmber  of  Ave. 

a. 

Species  with  four  ambulacra  and  consequently  with  six 
aaies  of  plates.   Example,  Galerilea  quadr^/iueiatut. 


Species  with  five  amhulaenL   Example,  Gmleritet  wid- 

garte 

7- 

Species  with  six  ambulacra.    Example,  Galerite*  tex 

/asciatut. 

The  genus  is  often  found  silicified  and  in  casts.  The 
greater  portion  belong  to  Uie  chalk  and  a  small  number  to 
the  beds  anterior  to  the  chalk.  None  have  as  yet  been 
fbund  in  the  more  recent  strata. 

Echinometra.  (Gray.) 

Body  thick,  solid,  transversely  oval,  a  little  depressed, 
convex,  with  the  summit  (which  is  median)  flat  above  and 
arched  below,  covered  with  mamillated  tubercles  of  two 
sorts  and  bearing  diversiform,  but  always  strong  and  large 
spines.  Ambulacra  five,  enlarging  themselves  IkIow.  Buc- 
cal opening  of  the  shell  large,  transverse,  with  very  power- 
fill  auricles  on  its  internal  circumference.  Five  sharp  teeth 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  compUcated  apparatus,  as  in  Eehinut. 
Vent  medio-superal  or  opposed  to  the  mouth.  Genital 
pore*  to  the  numtm  of  five.  Example,  -Echinometra 
atraia. 

Localitie».~The  seas  of  warm  olimatea.  Unknown  in 
those  of  England  and  France. 
No  fossil  species  known. 

Echinus. 

Body  in  general  very  regularly  circular  or  sub-polygonal, 
sometimes  slightly  transverse,  composed  of  twenty  radiated 
rows,  altmiately  unequal,  of  polygonal  plates  bristled  with 
diveniftrm  spines  of  two  kinds,  and  supported  on  imper- 
forate mamflnted  tubercles.  Ambulacra  constantly  to  the 
number  of  five  and  complete.  Mouth  central,  armed  wiih 
five  pointed  teeth,  supported  upon  a  very  complicated  in- 
ternal apparatus.  Vent  median,  superior,  or  exactly  opposite 
to  the  mouth.   Genital  pore*  to  the  number  of  five. 

Fbod. — The  food  is  generally  believed  to  consist  of  mel- 
ius ka  and  cnistaoeana.  Tiedemann  found  in  E.  Saaeatiti* 
small  univalve  and  bivalve  shells  entire  among  the  excre- 
ments, as  well  as  iVagments  of  larger  ones,  oosc  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  an  Echinus  in  the  act  of  seizing  and 
devouring  a  small  crustacean.  Dr.  Sharpey  usually  round 
in  the  intestine  of  E.  eaculentut  small  morsels  of  sea-weed, 
for  the  most  part  encrusted  with Jbutra ;  and  he  says  that 
the  excrements,  which  are  in  the  form  of  small  round  pel- 
lets about  the  sise  of  peppercom^  consist  chiefly  of  saudy 
matter  with  fragments  of  ^ella.  But  he  adds  that  it.would 
he  difficult  to  say  whether  these  are  the  remains  of  digested 
mollusca  or  merely  a  portion  of  the  usual  testaceous  debris 
so  abundant  in  sand  and  mud. 


Ariiacia,  Gray ;  Echinocidaris,  Desmoulin. 

Species  perfectly  regular,  ordinarily  depressed;  area 
very  unequal;  ambulacraires  very  narrow,  bordered  by 
ambulacra  nearly  straight,  and  composed  to  the  right  and 
left  of  a  double  series  of  approximated  pores ;  auricles 
divided  and  spatulate.   Example,  Edtinua  puttulom* 

fi. 

Regular  species,  more  or  less  convex,  but,  for  the  rest, 
diveraiform ;  ares  sub-equal,  bordered  by  a  double  series 
of  pores,  forming  at  the  exterior,  denticulations  more  or 
leas  marked  and  each  with  three  pairs  of  holes. 
De  Blainville  subdivides  this  section  into  three,  with  still 
further  subdivisions  depending  on  the  non-fissured  or  more 
or  less  fissured  angles  of  the  buccal  opening  of  the  shell, 
and  other  variations.  He  states  that  he  has  been  able  to 
study  a  great  number  of  living  species,  and  though. many 
have  been  only  known  to  him  by  means  of  the  shell,  be 
has  been  able,  ho  says,  to  find  constant  specific  characters 
1st.  in  the  proportion  ik  the  ambulaeral  and  anambulacral 
aren ;  2nd,  in  the  number  of  lines  of  double  porea  which 
limit  the  ambulacra ;  3rd,  in  the  number  of  those  double 
pores  which  form  the  festoons  of  these  lines ;  4th,  in  the 
form  of  the  auricles,  serving  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles 
of  the  dental  apparatus ;  5tli,  in  the  disposition  of  the  bor- 
der of  the  buccal  orifice.  He  states  as  a  result,  that  thot^h 
he  has  indicated  nearly  double  the  number  of  species 
pointed  out  by  Lamarck,  they  are  much  more  easUy  re- 
cognized. 

Localttte*.  Habits,  *c.-Tge  f«m^  ^y^SWS^k?"* 
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there  sn  species  in  moat  European  seas.  The  Mediterra- 
nean produces  scma  very  floe  ones.  They  live  free  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  at  considerable  (^P|th8,  or  on  the  rocks 
of  the  coast  in  the  midst  id  fiicL  They  lay  an  immense 
quantity  of  e^s. 

Fossil  Echini. 

Deimarest  distinguishes  thirteen  species  from  the  beds 
anterior  and  posterior  to  the  chalk.  Risso  gives  one  nev 
tnm  U»  auTurons  of  Nice,  and  Goldftias  nine  from  Ger- 
many. 

Cidans, 

Bod^  circular,  regular,  more  or  less  elevated  or  depressed, 
composed  of  polygonal  plates,  covered  with  mamillated 
tubercles  constantly  prorated  at  the  summit  and  8uppor^ 
ing  spines  of  two  kmds :  one  veiy  long  and  sharp,  the  otnen 
short  and  nearly  squamous.  Jmbulaera  complete,  to  the 
Dumber  of  five.  Jaimih  belov,  central,  Aimtshed  with  five 
pointed  te^.  Vent  supwior  and  central.  Qmiial  pore* 
to  the  number  of  five. 

a. 

Subspheroidal  species,  more  elevated  than  wide,  with 
very  narrow  ambulacral  areie;  the  tines  of  double  pores 
sinuous.         IW&an».)   t.jam^'bt  Cidaritimperialis 

Orbicular  species, depressed;  ambulacral  areee less  nar- 
row, bordered  by  straight  ambidacra:  spines  ordinarily  fts- 
tttious.  {DioMma,  Ghrsy.)   Example,  Cidarit  Diadema. 

y- 

Orbicttlar  species,  very  depressed ;  intenunbulaoral 

aresB  equalling  the  half  of  the  others,  and  bordered  by 

straight  and  very  larffe  ambulacra,   (dttropjfga.  Gray.) 

Example,  Citkffu  raoMta. 
Xocmw.— Seas  of  the  southern  hemisphrae.  Two 

species  already  known  in  the  seas  of  Britain  and  France. 

ona  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  nn ;  the  other  vary  oom- 

mon  in  ih»  Medtterranean. 

FOHIL  SnciBB. 

ddarit  occurs  in  a  Ibesil  state  in  the  chalk  and  the  an 
terior  beds.  Defrance  mentions  three,  but  hardly  charao- 
terixes  them.  Risso  adds  two  new  ones;  Fleming  four; 
and  Goldftiss  has  figured  and  characterized  nineteen. 

Mr.  Gray  (iVoemain^t  qf  the  Zoological  Societjf,  1835) 
divides  the  genus  Bemnut,  as  restrictM  by  Lamarck  and 
modem  authon,  into  what  he  considers  fiiur  natural  genera, 
adapted  to  ikcilitate  the  distinction  of  the  species  of  this 
extensive  group.  He  regards  this  distinction  as  of  the  more 
importance,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  characters  which  htid 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  number  of  the  te*- 
MTiv  and  of  the  pores  in  the  anUndaera,  have  been  fi}und 
to  be  inconstant ;  the  number  of  these  increasing  as  they 
are  now  known  to  do,  with  the  age  of  the  specimens.  The 
fbllowing  is  Mr.  6ray*B  subdivision:— Genus  1.  Arbacia. 
This  corresponds  with  section  A  of  M.  de  Blainville,  Ex- 
ample, Arbacia  puetvlosa  {BcMmti  vuttuloms.  Lam.) 
Genus  2.  Salenia,  only  known  in  a  fossil  state,  and  hitherto 
confbunded  with  Cidaris ;  but  its  tubercles  are  not  pierced. 
Example,  Salerria  tcutiger  {Cidaris  icutiger,  Munst.) 
Genus  3.  Eckinut  containing  sections  B*,  C,  E,  and  G  of 
De  Blainville,  Mr.  Gray  divides  it  into  two  sections: — 
1.  The  species  with  narrower  ambulacra  and  with  the  pores 
moderate  and  approximated,  which  is  subdivided  into  those 
mth  a  suhintegral  mouth  (type,  Eehintu  eseuientta)  and 
thoMB  mth  the  mouth  deeply  inaeed.  (Example,  Bckima 
exeavatus.  Lam.)  2.  The  species  with  wide  ambulacra; 
the  pores  separated  by  small  tubeides;  the  mouth  flve-in- 
eised.  Example,  Bchtnus  ventricoeut.  Lam.  Genus  4. 
E^nometra,  containing  sections  B**,  D,  and  F  of  De 
RkdnviUe,  as  well  as  the  Echinometra  of  that  author.  In 
this  genns  Mr.  Grajr  observes  the  ambulacral  plates  may 
be  considered  as  bemg  composed  of  five  or  more  doubly- 
pierced  pieces,  which  rorm  an  arched  line  round  the  outer 
edge  of  the  teeeera,  with  a  single  pair  of  pores  at  its  lower 
mner  angle-  Mr.  Gray  stated  that  he  had  formwly  sepa- 
rated from  the  Echini  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
which  are  peculiar  for  their  oblong  form,  and  tiiat  the 

fsnus  so  proposed  by  him  had  been  adopted  by  M.  de 
lainville;  but  a  much  more  extended  examination  had 
convinced  Mr.  Gray  that  individuals  the  same  species 
vary  from  roundish  to  oblong;  and  therefore,  having  ob- 
Mrved  many  round  species  i^pnseing  with  the  oblong  mes 


in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  amhtdaerot  he  baa  united 
them  to  the  former  under  the  same  name.  Mr.  Gray  re- 
marked, as  throwing  doubt  on  the  bilaterality  of  the  JecAt- 
nida  attempted  to  be  estabUshed  by  M.  Agaasiz,  that  the 
spongy  ovanal  pktes  which  that  senUeman  regarded  as  the 
mark  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  BehinidtB,,  is  alwavs  placed 
on  one  side  or  the  otner  trf  the  longer  axis  of  the  oblong 
species.  See  ako  Mr.  Gray's  paper  on  the  genera  of  these 
animals  in  the  '  Annals  of  PhLlosophy  \*  ana  Dr.  Sharpey*a 
article  *  Echinodermata'  in  the  *  Cyclopsdia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.* 
ECHINOBRI'SSUS.  [Echinidjs,  p.  S59.] 
ECHINOCAOrUS,  a  genus  of  Cactaceous  plants,  with 
the  stem  of  an  ovato  or  spheroidal  farm,  the  ndes  being 
divided  into  many  ribs,  uptm  whose  projecting  angles  are 
stationed  at  short  intervals  Uttle  spiny  stars,  which  are  the 
rudiments  of  leaves,  and  from  whose  centre  the  flowers  ap- 
pear. The  latt«  consist  of  numerous  sepals  collected  into 
a  tube,  an  equally  large  number  of  petab,  ntunerous  ata- 
mens,  and  a  filifiim  style  divided  into  many  lobes  at  the 
point.  The  species  are  very  lemarkidile  far  the  ■ngular 
nrms  of  their  stems,  and  fac  the  eoiious  manner  in  miich 
their  spines  are  arranged.  They  are  often  moreover  con  ■ 
spicaous  fbr  the  beauty  of  thoir  large  flowers.  The  genus 
is  extremely  near  Cereus.  from  which,  accordii^  to  De 
CandoUe.  it  only  differs  in  having  the  sepals  and  petals  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  not  united  into  a  tube.  But  as 
Cereus  triangularis  has  its  sepals  distinct,  and  all  the 
Echinocacti  have  more  or  less  of  a  tube,  we  consider  it  better 
to  limit  the  latter  to  such  species  as  have  a  depressed  or 
spheroidal  form.  "With  such  a  limitation  the  Echinocactus 
Eyriesii,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  plants,  will  really  be- 
long to  the  genus  Echinocactus,  of  which  it  has  all  the 
habit ;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  Csraus,  to  which  its  stems 
bear  but  little  resemblance.  Most  of  the  ^eeiea  arc  na- 
tives of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  A  fow  are  found  in 
BrariL 


ECHIN0CIDARI8,  p.  261. 
ECHINOCLyPEUfif.   [Echinidjb,  p.  259.J 
ECHINOOCNUS.   [Kchinidj:.  p.  261 J 
BCHINO'CORYS.  ^cbimiojb.  p.  S59.] 
SCHINOCY'AMUS.  [EcKumn,  p.  MO.] 
ECHINODE'RMATA.   Lamarek  made  \MRad»aire* 
EMnodermee  consist  of  three  sa^iona.   1st,  the  SUl^i- 
deant  (star-fishes),  indudmg  ComattJa,  EmyaU,  OjMwa, 
and  Aeteriae ;  Slid,  the  Eaunidm ;  and  Srd,  the  FMuUday 
comprehending  Adimia,  BoMhiHa,  PUhdaria,  Priaputm, 
and  Sipuneulue, 

Chivier*s  Eehtnodermee  torn  his  first  class  of  zoophvtes, 
and  this  class  is  divided  into  two  orders,  vie.  1st,  the  Pedi- 
ciliated  Echinoderme,  oontaining  the  great  genus  Aeteriat 
and  its  subgenera  the  Encrinitet,  the  Eehimdee,  and  Holo- 
thuria ;  and  2nd,  the  Fbotlees  Eehinodtrmt,  consisting  of 
Molpadia,  Minyae,  Priapulue,  the  Lithoderme,  Sipunculut, 
^mellia,  and  Thakueema,  with  its  sul^nera  EtAittrua 

X^'vbS^B  Semsm^riU^iiPfi^Q  his  flnt 
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eliss  of  Adtnozoa,  ud  are  dirided  into  three  orders :  Ut, 
Holotkmidea;  Snd.  Eehimdta  [BcBiNiDJBj;  3id,  SteU^ 
ridea,  embnnng  the  EueHnUet  well  u  the  Aw  jStor- 
4the»,  &e. 

The  Bdtnodgrmata  belong  to  the  Cyrioneuroea  sub- 
hingdoBtt. 

KCHINODIBCU8.  [Bchinidx,  p.  S60.} 
ECHINOLAMPAS.  7EcHiini>iK,  p.  269.] 
ECHINOMETRA.  [HcatrnDX.  p.  86].] 
ECHI'NONEUS.   (icHiNiDX.  p.  96«.1 

KCHINO'PORA.  piAIJ»BtHYLU<BA.I 

ECHI'NORODON.   [EcHimDA  p.  MO.] 

ECHl'NUS.   pEcHiwiDA  p.  261. 

ECHITE8,  a  genus  of  twining  Apoeynaeeoiu  plaote  in- 
habiting tropical  countries.  They  have  handaome  yellow 
or  white  corollas,  and  are  moreover  remarkable  for  the  lin- 
gular  fruit,  which  consists  of  two  divaricating  woody  pod- 
like folUcies  containing  a  lajve  number  of  sUky  weds. 
They  are  dangerouB  lactescent  plants  of  no  known  use. 

K'CHlUM^an  irregular-flowered  genus  of  Boraginaoeout 
plants,  with  handsome  campanulate  corollas.  Kchium 
Tulgare  is  the  most  Mzikitw  of  ottr  wild  herbeceoas  plants; 
many  species  found  at  the  Cmpe  of  Qood         an  shrubs. 

ECHO.  (4x<i>>  4xoc.  wmd)-  When  sonorous  vndiilatioBB 
are  propagated  from  any  origin  throu^  the  elaslie  medium 
of  the  air,  the  spherical  wav&-like  suri^  then  generated  oon- 
veys  the  sound  through  the  circumjacent  spaoe^  and  moves 
from  its  origin  and  centre  with  a  vekieity  of  about  1 135  feet 
in  ft  second,  at  the  ordinarv  atmospheric  preaatire  and  tem- 
perature ;  for  the  velocitf  or  undulations  prtqwcftted  throv^fa 
elastic  media  depends  <mlv  on  their  indioea  of«wUoi^  and 
not  on  their  intMisiQ'.  (AccHiatica.] 
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Suppoee  the  point  O  to  be  Ae  origin  of  a  sonnd  vhioh  m 
its  pronew  enconntets  a  ]dane  obstacle  NM ;  if  this  plane 
be  suffleieiitly  extended,  a  pmnt  H  may  be  easily  fimnd 
which  the  sound  will  have  just  reached  at  the  end  of  a  ^ven 
time.  The  waves  wUdi  have  previotM^  reaehed  the  nearer 
points  A,B.G,  being  precluded  from  adnnoing,  are  there 
reflected,  that  is,  new  spherical  undulations  t^ab,  Pbe,  t/ed  are 
generated  from  A,B,G  a>  centres,  and  their  radii  at  the  mo- 
ment we  have  spoken  of  are  rospectiTely  AAsOM— OA, 
Bc=OM-OB,  GU=OM— Oc,  and  it  is  easUy  seen  that  all 
these  spherical  surfaces  originating  from  A  tip  to  M  and  exist- 
ing simultaneously,  may  be  exactly  enveloped  by  a  single  pnr- 
tion  of  a  spherical  sornce  of  which  the  centre  is  placed  in  a 
position  R  corresponding  toO  in  respect  to  its  distance  frtnn 
Nil,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  obstacle ;  this  ^herical 
sur^ce,  at  which  the  radius  is  RM,  is  the  tme  returning 
wave  at  that  moment,  and  being  ini|ffe8Bed  on  the  auditocy 
oigaos,  so  as  to  be  distinguiaheii  Iran  the  original  wmS, 
ih  called  the  echo. 


When  a  sound  orteinatM  at  a  point  O,  and  la  leflactad  \fj  a 
plan*  obatMie  AC;  w  nAscted  pulsatien  of  thn  air  oeeapiai 


the  apace  of  a  conical  frustum  oACc  the  vertex  of  the  cone 
R  being  situated  symmetrically  with  O  at  the  opposite  side 
of  AC.  In  order  that  a  person  may  hear  the  echo  of  his 
own  sounds,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  his  aituatirai  may 
beat  a  point  O' in  a  perpendicular  to  AC;  and  that  aaeoood 
penon  may  beer  the  echo  of  the  vMce  of  another  at  O,  he 
must  be  situated  in  the  frustum  aACo,  so  that  the  anfdes 
of  mctdenee  and  reflection  <tf  the  sound  which  xMches  nis 
ear  may  be  eciual ;  in  boA  easat  the  distance  from  AO 
must  be  sufficiently  great  to  diitingfuish  between  tb»  origi- 
nal and  the  reflected  sound. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  wherever  a  person  is  ntnaCed,  the 
echo  of  a  single  sound  neceaaarily  followa  and  cannot  pre- 
cede the  original  sound,  for  the  two  sides  OA,  Aa  «r« 
^ater  than  the  third  Oa  through  vhioh  the  direct  sound 
14  propagated,  and  the  velocities  are  in  both  cases  alike. 

However,  the  echo  of  a  oontinued  sound  or  note  may  be 
heard  in  the  inverse  order  of  time  to  that  in  which  it  was 
generated,  provided  the  origin  of  the  sound  moves  more 
rapidly  towards  the  hearer  than  the  rate  at  wliieh  sound 
travels.  Thus  a  flash  of  lightning  moving  towards  a  person 
will  pcodooe  a  roll  of  thundv  which,  echoed  by  elouo^  will 
be  heard  as  it  were  haokwards;  but  if  the  direetion  of  the 
flash  be  such  that  the  points  of  its  eurrent  are  nearly  equ^ 
distant  from  the  auditor,  an  instantaneous  and  intonMly 
loud  dap  will  be  substituted  for  a  oontinued  roll. 

The  murmuring  sound  produced  by  the  dischtfge  of 
great  guns  is  the  suocessiott  of  echoes  from  the  particles  of 
vapour  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  the  disohaige 
is  effected  under  a  dense  cloud,  the  echoes  are  strongs  and 
better  reflected,  and  a  noise  resembling  a  thunder-rwl  may 
then  be  heard.  The  whizzing  of  a  bullet  is  attributed  to  ita 
impinging  in  a  state  of  rapid  rotation  on  particles  of  vapour. 

Tho  time  intOTv-ming  between  the  pfimittve  sound  and 
its  echo  has  sometimes  been  employed  in  detwmining  the 
distanee  firom  the  obsorver  to  the  reflecting  okgeet,  allowing 
A71  *tt  for  aaidi  inteiaadiate  leeond  of  tmw;  but  blw  all 
methods  dependent  wxm  on  individual  Jndsmimt  than  ma- 
ehanioal  measurement,  this  proeeas  must  be  liable  to  con- 
iiderahle  irregularitiea. 

When  several  objects  nfleet  sound,  the  numbw  of  eohoei  is 
greatly  multiplied,  not  only  from  the  primary  echoes  oi  each, 
but  auo  from  aeoondary  mi  tertiary  echoes  by  second  and 
third  reflections  of  returning  waves  against  the  reverbera- 
tory  obatades :  eaehre-eoboconsiststtfrnily  portions  or  fnuta 
of  the  preceding ;  their  intennties  tbermiTe  ^liminiah,  mud 
they  gradually  lOe  away  upon  the  ear,  in  the  same  manner 
that  UM  images  beeone  obseure  and  by  dimrees  impercepti- 
ble in  eonsoqunea  of  the  diminution  of  lignt  when  we  look 
between  two  gppoate  and  paotallel  plane  mitroia. 

Tbo  flnt  echo  hoatd  m  auoh  (nrounutanees  is  by  no 
means  neoeaaaxily  the  loadeat.  Taking  any  ^lipse  of 
vlnt^  one  focus  is  the  origin  of  the  sound  and  tiie  other 
the  plMe  of  the  auditor,  it  is  a  well-known  proper^  of  tUs, 
curve  that  right  Unes  drawn  from  the  foci  to  any  point  in 
it  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point  Cod  ■ 
osive  now  this  elDpaa  to  rotaia  round  the  line  jmninff  tiie 
fbci  so  as  to  form  a  prolate  spbeioi^  tlMn  sound  emanat- 
ing itom  one  foeus  and  reflected  bv  a  portion  of  the  auifkce 
wul  be  directed  after  reflaetiontotite  other,  and  its  intensity 
wiU  depttid  on  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  focus  by 
the  reacting  bodv.  Each  eeboing  body  may  be  ooncelTed 
as  a  portion  at  soul  a  si^imoidieal  suriaoe,  taking  a  great 
axis  nugor  to  comprehend  the  mote  distant  bodies;  and 
since  the  sum  of  the  solid  angles  subtended  by  the  more 
distant  feflectni  mw  be  jgnatar  than  those  given  by  the 
nsanTr  tha  echo  produeea  by  tham,  tiwiigh  not  readung 
tiie  ear  as  soon  as  that  oC  the  neaiar,  may,  under  Mch  oir- 
nnnatanoeti,  he  londar.  bearing  in  mind  in  ear  eattmata  tint 
this  intfosity  has  a  aonree  ai  diminmimt  in  the  iMnaia  of 
diatane*.  thiB  case  ftoquantly  occurs  in  plaoaa  encom- 
passed by  chains  of  mountains^  aa  the  KQlaniay  ami  Webb 
fakes.  &c 

When  the  succession  of  echoes  from  several  bodies  ie  suf- 
ficiently rapid,  a  oontmued  sound  or  note  may  he  produced, 
though  the  oriffinal  sound  was  merely  momentary;  and 
when  not  sufficiently  rapid  for  this  purpose,  a  clamorous 
noise  is  produced,  and  hence  Echo  with  her  thousand 
toi^itas  and  babblhu  {Nrtnensities  has  frimiahed  matter  for 
pome  im^pnatimRoiB  Ovid  to  Shakspaaxe.  As  a  single 
M  may  he  convartad  into  an  imit^ion  <4[OtWK>ig^Iuigh, 
ibm  nmuBtie  and  eehmng  i^gpitoeihhiiPita»Jy 
dinanan  naea  "^fr'^y  aisiitod  tliini  utntoiW  ima^ 
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gioiRKs  ir>  attributing  this  a^^ling  miiiic  to  the  aerial 
fwralnes  of  inviAble  bags  or  witichm. 

But  vhen,  as  iu  the  caw  of  the  eleotarie  fluid,  the  original 
cause  of  sound  may  be  aaid  to  exist  simultaneously  through 
an  extensive  tract  of  an  excited  atmosphere,  a  sound  per- 
ftiRtly  continuous  and  majestic  is  produced  in  the  thundn^ 
roll,  which  may  frequently  be  heard  again  echoed  by  ne^h- 
bcniring  elouds,  or  awftiUy  prolonged  %  repeated  reflections 
from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains. 

A  similar  effect  of  rapidly  repeated  echoes  may  he  ])er- 
ceived  in  the  prolonged  tread  and  ringing  sounds  which  ve 
hear  when  walking  m  stillness  throu^  long  galleries,  clois- 
ters, and  other  narrow  passages  with  paralM  sides,  particu- 
larly when  the  air  is  confined ;  hut  hangings  and  carpet- 
ings.  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  sonorous  waves,  or 
BtitUng  them  by  a  multitude  of  interiw  reflections,  together 
with  open  windows  or  much  flimiture,  diminish  these  effiacts 
to  a  gnat  extent. 

The  distribution  of  sound  in  public  ediflcM,  so  that  the 
echoes  may  be  most  advantageously  brought  to  strengthen 
the  original  sound,  is  a  subject  practically  deserving  of 
much  attention.  For  some  sensible  observations  on  the 
errors  of  architects  in  this  respect,  we  must  refer  to  Sir  J. 
Herschel's  treatise  on  Sound.  Certainly  the  unlucky  error 
of  placing  the  confessional  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti  in  a 
focus  conjugate  to  another  and  unenclosed  part  of  the 
church,  by  which  Echo  was  instrumental  in  informing  a 
husband  of  the  infidelity  of  his  spouse,  and  the  parabolic 
reflector  of  a  late  ingenious  clei^man  at  Cambridge,  which 
had  the  effect  of  completely  stunning  him,  however  impar- 
tially his  voiee  was  disbrOiuted  to  his  congregation,  are  not 
inconvaiienoes  of  such  common  occurrence  as  tiuise  con- 
trivances by  which  a  part  of  an  audience  in  a  church  or 
theatre  possesses  a  monopoly,  while  the  remainder  witness 
the  ceremony  or  performance  in  dumb  show. 

A  ludicrous  anecdote,  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  a 
Frenchman  calling  out  Satan,  and  being  answered  Va-t*en, 
led  him  to  assert  that  the  letter  S  was  not  echoed,  and  this 
assertion  has  been  copied  by  several  cyclopedists.  The 
&ct  is,  that  S  being  in  a  great  measure  a  breathing,  the 
distance  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  distinct  echo  is 
too  great  to  render  it  audible,  owing  to  its  small  intensity ; 
but  when  its  echo  is  taken  at  a  small  distance,  the  effect  is 
to  incnase  the  sound,  and  this  very  disagreeable  prolonga- 
tion is  very  poeeptible  in  churches  wheneverpersona  in  re- 
peating the  service  make  use  of  this  letter.  The  whispering 
gallwy  of  St.  ^nl's  is  another  instance  of  this  enor,  for  a 
low  whisper  uttered  at  one  end  is  conveyed  by  suooeasive 
reflections  along  its  curved  roof,  and  being  again  concen- 
trated at  the  other  end,  may  be  distinctly  heard. 

When  the  reflecting  sur&ces,  instead  of  plane,  are  curved, 
as  in  caverns,  grottos,  rocks,  or  ruined  buildings,  the  re- 
flected sound  wdl  be  most  intense  at  the  foci,  or  the  points 
.  which  would  be  most  enlightened  by  reflecHon.  if  a  lumi- 
nous body  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  tlw  original 
source  of  sound. 

Whatever  may  he  the  figure  of  the  echoing  sur&ce,  the 
total  path  traversed  by  a  wave  in  a  given  time  before  and 
after  reflection  taken  t(^[ether  is  constant  (and  in  d^erent 
times  if  proportional  to  the  time) ;  therefore  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  plane  aeotion  of  the  eclming  surfiice  is  common 
also  to  an  ellipse  bavii^  <me  fbcus  at  the  origin  of  sound, 
the  (rther  in  the  returning  wave,  and  the  axis  m^jw  equal 
to  the  spaCe  traversed  by  sound  in  a  given  time.  Hence, 
first,  the  plane  sections  of  the  returning  wave  are  the  loci 
of  the  second  foci  of  a  series  of  ellipses,  having  a  common 
focus  and  equal  axes  major,  and  all  touching  the  section  of 
the  echoing  surfhce ;  and,  secondly,  the  figure  of  an  ob- 
stacle necessary  to  produce  a  given  wave  will  he  found  by 
taking  the  curve  which  touches  a  series  of  ellipses  havmg 
their  second  foci  in  this  wave  surface  and  their  first  focus 
and  axes  major  as  before ;  this,  strictly  speakini^  should 
however  be  confined  to  surihces  of  revolution. 

E'CIJA,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  in  the  intendencia  or  pro- 
vince of  Sevilla,  situated  on  the  river  Genii,  in  a  fine  plain, 
on  the  high  road  from  Sevilla  to  Cordova,  about  55  miles 
north-east  of  the  former  city.  Its  antient  name  was  Astigis; 
theRconans  aftowards  nve  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Augusta 
Firma.  The  name  of  Ec^a  was  g.  ven  to  it  by  the  Moors 
(Miiiano).  Edja  has  a  population  .of  34,000  inhabitants, 
many  churches  and  convents,  several  hospitals*  and  other 

C'  lie  buildings,  and  a  very  fine  promenade  along  the 
kattfthe  Genii,  adnmed  with  fountains  and  st^ues.  It 


is  the  residence  of  a  corregidor  and  on  alcalde  mayor.  'Hio 
territory  is  rich  in  com  and  olives ;  there  are  also  some 
manufactories  of  woollens  and  linens.  Bcija  is  the  birth- 
place of  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  a  Spanish  dramatist  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  several  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  a  few  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

ECKHEL,  JOSEPH  HILARY,  an  eminent  antiqunry 
and  numismatist,  was  born  at  Entsersfeld,  in  Austria,  Ja- 
nuary 13, 1737.  His  father,  who  was  in  theserviceof  Codnt 
Sinzendorf,  sent  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege at  Vienna,  where,  in  1751,  he  was  enrolled  in  their 
society.  He  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  divinity,  and 
the  learned  languages;  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  anti- 
quities and  med^  His  skill  in  the  latt^  induced 
the  superiors  of  the  college,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  give 
him  the  place  of  keeper  of  their  cabinet  of  medals  and 
coins.  In  1772  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  Leopold  II.,  engaged  him  to  arrange  his  collec- 
tion;  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1774,116  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Impeiial  Cabinet  of  Medals,  and 
professor  of  antiquities.  In  1775  he  published  hisfirstwork 
upon  his  favourite  study,  entitled  '  Numi  velercs  Aneciloti 
ex  Museis  Csesareo  Vindobonensi,  Florentine  Magui  Du- 
els Etruriffi,  Granelliano  nunc  Cessareo,  Vitzakio,  Fcstetic- 
'Stano,  Savorgnano  Veneto,  oliisque,'  4to  Vienna.  This  was 
followed  in  1776  by  *  Catalogus  Musei  Ca>sai-ei  Vindubo- 
nensis  Numorum  Veterum,  distributus  in  partes  it.  quarum 
prior  Monetam  Urbium,  Populorum,  Regum,  altera  Roma* 
norum  compleetitur,'  2  tom.  folio,  accompanied  by  eight 
plates  of  inedited  coins.  In  1786  he  published  his  '  Sylloge 
lma.numorumanecdotorumThesauriCa3sarei,'  4to.;  and  his 
*  Descriptio  Numorum  Antiochiso  Syriee,  aive  Specimen  Artis 
criticte  Numariee,*  4to.,  likewise  printed  at  Vienna,  the  same 
year:  andinl787  produced  a  small  elementary  work  on  coins 
for  the  use  of  schools,  in  his  native  language,  entitled  'Kurz- 
gefasste  An&ngagriinde  cur  alten  Numismatik,*  Svo-.  Vieii. 
This  work  has  more  recently  been  improved  and  published 
in  France,  under  the  title  of  *  TraitS  El^mentaire  de  Nu- 
mismatique  Grecque  et  Romaine,  compos£  d'aprSs  celui 
d'Eekhel,'  par  Gerard  Jacob,  2  tom.  8vo.,  Par.  1625.  In 
1 768  Eckhel  published  a  folio  volume  upon  the  gems  of  the 
Imperial  Collection,  'Choix  de  Pierres  grav6esuu  Cabinet 
Imperial  des  Antiques,  repr^at^es  en  xL  Planches  ;*  and 
in  1 792  tho  first  volume  of  his  '  Doctrina  Nunurum  Vete- 
rum,* Vienna,  4to. ;  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1798.  A  supplement  to  it,  with  his  por- 
trait prefixed,  has  since  appeared,  '  Addenda  ad  Eckhelii 
Doctrinam  Numorum  Veterum  ex  ejusdem  Autographo 
postumo,*  4to.,  Vindob.,  1626.  This  work,  which  embraces 
the  science  of  numismatics  in  general,  has  placed  Eckhel 
at  the  head  of  all  the  writers  upon  autient  coins.  He  died. 
May  16th,  1798,  at  tho  house  of  his  Mend  the  Baron  de 
Locella. 

In  his  younger  years  Eckhel  published  three  or  four  small 
pieces  unconnected  with  numismatics :  namely,  two  Latin 
odes  on  the  nuptials  of  Joseph  U.,  in  1765  j  another  in 
German,  in  1768,  on  the  departure  of  Maria  Carolina, 
archduchess  of  Austria,  from  Vienna ;  and  two  years  afier- 
wards  an  oration  in  G«man  on  the  ocoauon  of  the  enme- 
ror's  visit  to  Italy,  *  Rede  auf  die  Rose  Josephs  IL  in  Ita- 
lien,'  8vo.,  Wien.,  1770.  An  'Explication  grammaticale 
des  Prophities  d'Hai^^*  by  him,  appeared  in  Millin's  Ma- 
gaain  Encyclop&lique,  11"  ann£e,  tom.  ii.,  p.  461. 

(Saxii  Onomasticon ;  Vi^couti's  account  of  Eckhel  m 
tha  Biographie  Univertelle,  torn,  xii.,  Svo.,  Par.  1814,  p.  463- 
467;  a^  the  *  Notitia  Literaria  de  Vit£  et  Scriptis  J.  H. 
Eckhel,  translated  fit>m  the  French  of  Millin,  prefixed  to 
the  *  Addenda  ad  Doctrinam  Numorum  Veterum.') 

SCKMUHL  or  EGGMUHI«  a  vUlage  on  the  Leber 
coi^isting  of  about  sixteen  houses,  with  a  castle,  and  si- 
tuated in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Regen,  in  48"  47'  N. 
lat.,  and  12°  3'  E.  long.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  signal 
victory  which  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  the  em- 

Seror  Napoleon,  gained  over  the  Austrians,  under  the  arch- 
uke  Charles,  on  the  22nd  April,  1609.  In  testimony  of 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  which  Marshal  Davoust  displayed 
on  this  occasion.  Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of  prince  of 
Eckmi'ihl  upon  him. 

ECLECTICS,  the  name  given  to  those  philosophers 
who,  without  adopting  any  particular  system  or  d(^matizing 
for  themselves,  professed  to  select  XhAivcty)  fimn  other  phi- 
losophical systems  wh^j||m^ywlt^(@B^^l£confom^ 
able  to  truto.  and  flttea  uioae  OMacbed  partui^rether  so  ae 
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to  fitnn  ft  D0W  whole.  Tlw  notion  of  such  a  union  of 
mrnng  systems  seems  first  to  hare  originated  with  the 
Neopiatouista,  who  endeavoured  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Peripateticii  by  the  adoption  of 
such  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  as  could  be  made  to 
tally  with  their  modifloaticm  of  the  academic  philosophy. 
This  union  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonio  pnilosopniea 
was  attempted  first  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  taken  up  and  maintained  by  Ammoniua  Saccas. 
It  may  be  doubted  noweref  if  the  title  of  Eclectici  can  be 
properly  given  to  Potamo  or  Ammonius*  the  fbrmer  of  whom 
was  in  fiiet  mereW  a  Neoplatonist,  and  the  latter  rather 
jumbled  together  xae  diffisrent  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
vvith  the  exoeptiott  of  that  of  Epicurus)  than  selected  the 
consistent  parts  of  all  of  them.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
followers  of  Ammonius  were  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jambli- 
chus,  Produs,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinni;  and  the  antient 
Eclecticism  became  at  Isat  little  more  tluin  an  attempt  to 
reconcdie  Platonism  with  Christianity.  The  modem  and 
more  genuine  school  of  Eeleotioism  sprung  up  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  Baoon  and  Desrartes  flourished. 
These  philosophers  refusing  to  acknowledge  themselves 
members  of  any  particular  sect,  or  to  adopt  any  principle 
on  the  mere  auihoriw  of  tbeu  nedeoessors,  fiHrmed  ^tems 
for  tbemielTes  which  admitted  the  doctrine*  of  any  other 
sect  without  distinoUon  whenever  those  doctrines  were  not 
at  variance  with  what  their  own  investigation  had  taught 
them  of  the  nature  of  things.  But  modem  philosoplwrs 
have  since  then  formed  themselves  into  new  sects,  and  a 
new  Eclecticism  has  consequently  arisen  in  our  own  days, 
of  which  the  originator  was  Hegel,  and  the  present  sup- 
porter Victor  Cousin:  this  newest  Eclecticism  resembles 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  in  being  rather  a  union 
of  systems  than  a  selectiou  from  them,  and  though  it  has 
oartisans  on  the  continent,  and  especially  at  Bwhii,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  it  will  be'  soon  taken  up  in  this  country, 
where  persons  who  read  or  talk  about  metaphysics  are  gene- 
nlly  attached  to  some  particular  sect  of  mo4^m  philoBophy. 

BCUtPSE  {eebmau,  fcXfi^ic),  an  astronomical  pheno- 
menon, being  the  diswppearance  of  a  heavenly  body.  Iliia 
may  happen  in  two  djstuict  ways ;  either  the  disappear- 
ing body  may  be  lost  on  aooount  of  anoUier  body  coming 
between  it  and  its  source  of  light,  and  thus  interceptiiw  the 
light ;  or  the  disappearance  of  a  body  may  be  caused  by 
another  body  coming  between  it  and  uie  spectator.  These 
two  sets  of  circumstances,  though  ending  in  the  same 
ntecies  of  phenomenon,  are  yet  of  a  character  so  diffbrent 
that  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  the  two  in  separate 
articles.  We  shall  therefore  here  content  ourselves  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  ecUpees;  leaving 
ftirther  detail,  vb«t  neoesMxy,  to  the  aitidea  whioh  wul 
be  refetred  to. 


I>t  tis  suppose  a  spherical  body  AB;  whten  is  luminons, 
and  another  C  D,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  which  is  not  lu- 
minous. Let  us  consider  first  the  drcu^  sections  of  these 
bodies  made  by  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  common  tan- 
gents be  drawn  to  toese  sections,  four  in  number,  namely, 
AX.  BY,  AM,  and  BN.  If  the  bodies  be  very  distant  from 
each  other,  in  comparison  with  their  bulk,  then  it  will  be 
sufEeient  for  practical  purposes  to  consider  these  common 
tan^nU  as  intersecting  at  A  and  B.  and  C  and  D,  the  op- 
jwsite  extremities  of  two  parallel  diameters.  If  the  whole 
figure  then  revolve  round  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the 
two  eirdes,  the  sphmoal  bodies  will  be  reproduced,  tc«ether 
with  the  conical  envelopes  by  which  it  may  be  seen  on  what 
Uiepbases  of  an  eclipse  depend. 

The  whole  space  generated  b*  the  Kvolntum  of  Y  C  D  X 
K  m  whole  or  in  part,  depnved  of  the  light  from  AB. 
Withm  the  space  C  D  Z  (or  the  cone  generated  by  its  revo- 
lutionX  the  loM  of  light  is  total:  a  apeetator  situated  within 
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that  cone  sees  no  part  of  A  B,  and  a  planet  which 
its  light  fi-om  AB  caono^  when  in  that  cone,  be  visible  in 
any  part  of  space.  This  is  even  true  at  the  point  Z ;  bat 
anywhere  within  the  cone  NZM,  more  or  1ms  of  the 
border  of  A  B  is  visible,  and  C  D  hides  a  portion  of  the 
middle  of  AB.  If  CD  be  small  in  comparison  with  AB, 
then  the  effect  of  C  D  to  a  spectatw  situated  &r  off  in 
N  ZM  is  only  the  appeaxanceoia  unall  ^jrkqnt upon  the 
&ce  of  AB. 

Within  the  speoes  YCZN  and  MZDX,  a  part  only  of 
the  fooe  of  AB  is  hidden  from  a  spectator  there  situated, 
luid  partonly  of  the  light  of  AB  is  lost.  Oa  the  lines  C  Y 
or  DX  the  spectator  imagines  the  two  bodies  AB  and  CD 

to  be  in  contact. 

The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearanee  takes  place  hy 
the  removal  of  the  light  from  the  body  are — 

1.  The  eclipse  of  me  moon.   [Moon,  Eclipu  or.] 

2.  The  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter's  surftee, 
occasioned  by  one  of  its  satellites  passing  be^een  it  and 
the  sun.  This  is  usually  called  the  transit  of  the  satellite's 
shadow  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter.  [JtJPitxnO 

3.  The  eclipses  of  Jupitw's  sat^ites,  [JunTBB-j 

The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearance  arises  flram  the 
absolute  interposition  of  another  planet  are— 

1.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  [Sun,  Ecum  or^  meaning 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moim. 

8.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  (that  ia»  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  sun)  by  Meroury  or  by  Venus,  ccnnmonly  eaUed  the 
trwrit  of  Mercury  or  Venus  over  the  sun*s  disc  [Mxm- 
cuRY,  Transit  of  ;  Vends,  Transit  or.] 

3.  The  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon.  [Moon.J 

4.  The  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter  by  one  of  its  own 
satellites,  or  U-ansit  of  a  satellite  over  the  <usc  [Junxsn.] 

5.  The  ftclipse  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  by  Jupiter  iXttSU 
or  occultation  of  a  satellite  bv  the  planet.  [Jufitxil] 

We  have  here  mentioned  such  eclipses  as  are  not  un- 
frequent:  the  only  additional  phenomenon  which  we  are 
aware  of  is  the  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  the  ring  of  Saturn  by 
a  satellite,  or  passage  of  a  satellite  over  the  ring,  seen  by 
Sir  W.  HerseheL  The  satellitee  of  Satum  must  snflbr 
eoUpses  of  the  first  kmd  by  atering  dw  shadows  either  of 
the  pluiet  or  the  ring,  and  of  the  second  kind  both  from 
the  pUnet  and  tiie  ring;  but  these  satellites  are  onl^  seen 
with  very  good  telescopes  and  under  very  fovouiable  c^eum- 
stanoes,  so  that  their  eclipses  excite  little  imUie  ettriosltr. 

ECLIPTIC.   [Equator  and  EcLimc] 

ECLOGUE.  [Bucolics.] 

ECONOMISTES.  [Political  Economy.] 

ECPHIMOTES  (Fiteinger).  a  genus  of  Saurians,  pos- 
sessing the  teeth  and  pores  of  the  gentis  Pol^chrut,  but 
with  small  scales  on  the  body  only.  The  tail,  which  is 
lu^e^  has  great  scalei^  whioh  are  pointed  and  carinated. 
The  head  is  coverad  witii  plates.  Hie  form  is  a  little  short 
and  flattened  like  that  of  some  the  Agama,  rather  than 
like  the  dender  shape  of  Polgcknu.  Example,  JBqjM 
motet  hibereulaiiu  (Agama  ^Aveulata,  Spix;  TVopuavwr 
torgtuttut,  Pr.  Max.) 

Datcription. — Ash  -  coloured,  sprinkled  with  whitish 
blotches  ■  a  demi-collar  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  neok. 

Loeaiity,  Braxil. 

ECrOPlSTES.   [(3oLUKBiD«,  vol.  vii.,  p.  373.] 

ECrOPISTI'N^.    rCoLUMBlDJB,  vol  vii,  p.  37S.] 

ECUADOR  is  one  oi  the  three  repubhos,  wnich,  befim 
1831,  constituted  the  republic  of  Colombia,  but  since  that 
time  has  become  a  separate  government  It  comprehends 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Quito,  with  the  plains  extending 
east  of  it  between  the  Anuzon  river  on  the  south,  and  the 
Uaupes,  the  principal  bisnch  of  the  Rio  N^ro.  on 
north.  Its  boundaries  are  not  marked  by  natmal  objects, 
but  follow  mostly  imi^nary  lines.  A  bne  b^iinning  at 
Tabatinfjfa,  on  the  Amason,  and  running  due  north,  ahmg 
the  meridian  of  70°  12^  divides  Ecuadtv  from  ftasil  as  tu 
as  1"  10'  N.  lat,  whence  the  boimdarr  Une  runs  on  this 
parallel  to  the  Rio  Negro.  The  Juo  Negro  separates 
Ecuador  from  the  republic  of  Venexuela,  and  the  uaupes 
forms  in  the  whole  length  of  its  course  the  boundary  oe- 
tween  it  and  New  Granada.  Farther  west  this  line  extends 
over  the  mountain  range  in  which  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
the  Rio  Cauca  originate,  then  passes  over  the  northern 
ridges  of  the  mountain-luiot  of  Los  Pastes,  and  terminates 
with  the  lower  eouise  of  th«  Rio  de  hw  Patias,  on  the  Pacific 
The  Padfle  forms  ite  weston  boundaijT'^On  thejun^ 
Eeuador  is  ispanted  from  Pt^Neil^ed  Sw^-^^^ndftg ttau 
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TttMbez,  on  tUe  Bay  of  CrtiayaquQ,  and  running  m  a  south- 
flduA-cRHt  direction  to  the  Rio  Amazon,  which  it  joinii  a 
■kott  ftsUinee  above  S.  Jaen  de  Bfacamoros.  From  this 
pmnt  the  Itio  Amaum  oonstitata  the  boundaiy  line  be- 
treen  both  i^ubhca. 

KeuadoT  extends  from  5°  StK  S.  lat  to  1°  W  N.  lat^  and 
ft«m  89"  4(/  to  8tf  4V  W.  long.  ItB  surfoce  is  vaguely  cal- 
oeiated  at  more  than  ft37,Me  square  milea,  or  more  than 
four  times  and  a  half  the  area  of  the  British  Islands. 

Aftoot  Ane-fimrth  of  its  surlwe  is  mountainous.  The 
^ndea  eatw  the  oonntrf  between  tiie  Bay  of  Guaymqnil  and 
8l  JaeK  da  Bratemoros,  and  Ihenee  run  in'  a  norttem  and 
Berth  eMtam  direction  to  .the  nerAem  boundary.  This 
chain  forms  in  the  southern  and  northern  extremihr  two 
large  Mountain-knots,  Chat  of  Loxa,  between  5^  W  and 
and  3°  15'  S.  lat,  uid  that  of  Lob  Pastos,  between  21'  and 
1°  13'  N.  lat.  The  Srst  occupies,  according  to  Humboldt, 
1  l^ift  square  miles,  and  the  second  8760.  Between  these 
tWe  raountain-knotB  the  Andes  form  an  eniHinous  mass  of 
to^a,  eovwing  in  width  an  extent  of  70  or  80  miles.  Both 
declivities  are  rather  steep,  but  especially  that  towards  the 
eastern  plahui.  On  both  edges  of  this  mass  are  lofty  ranges 
mrnitng  parallel  to  one  another,  and  crowned  by  numerous 
summits,  several  of  wbieh  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
on^jctaNiinL  The  Upbeat  ridgea  of  those  ranges  may 'be 
about  fiffy  miles  distant  tkom  one  anothw;  and  between 
theof  extends  a  longitudinal  valley,  which  measures  from 
flfieen  to  twenty  biles  acroea,  mi  extends  nearly  300  miles 
in  li^igth.  At  two  points  transverse  ridges  unite  the  two 
ran^s,  and  thus  (he  great  valley  is  divided  into  three 
^Bd^tor  vaUeys.  The  most  southero  ef  these  valleys,  that  of 
Cjien^  extends  from  3°  1 5'  to  S°  27'  8.  lat,  with  a  mean  de- 
vatfiAi  Aove  the  sea  of  about  7800  feet.  Its  watets  join  the 
^e  de  S.  JBgo,a  trfttttaryof  the  Amazon.  Tbesummiteof 
the  ranges  Which  surround  it  rise  oidy  to  about  10,000  feet 
3Ad  iVbwbere  attain  the  nnow-line,  except  the  range  of 
Asaua^  27'  to  tf'  30'  S.  bt.),  which  separates  the  valley 
of  Caen^  fhim  l&^of  Alaun  and  Hambato,  and  rises  near 
the  Ledera  de  Otdlud,  on  the  great  road,  to  15,920  feet,  and 
eonsequailly  Bpmtiaefaea  the  enov-line.  To  the  north  of 
iStaa  tramverM  fiogs  extends  tiie  valley  of  Alanai  nid  Hnn- 
hshv  from  27'to  SO'  8.  lat  Its  sorfeee  ie  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  pteoeding  valley,  and  may  be  about 
SMO  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  watns  run  off  to  the  Harona 
and  Paataaa,  two  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  On  the  range 
east  of  this  valley  we  the  volcenoes  of  Sangay  of  Collanes 
and  of  Llaceate,  and  on  that  on  the  east  rises  tSitmborazo 
(21,420  feet  umve  the  seaX  and  the  Cargua^o.  Thelmns- 
verse  ridge  which  separates  this  vall^  from  that  of  Quito 
18  called  the  Alto  de  Chisinche.  It  is  only  about  500  feet 
ahcne  the  ^ains  contigneus  to  it  on  the  ncRlhem  side,  and 
ii  of  ineonsidenible  width.  At  its  western  extrunity 
itanda  the  vd1c«bo  of  Cotopoxi,  whieh  altnns  a  he^ht  en 
1^880  ftet,  and  at  its  eastern  the  YHnisa,  whidi  rises  to 
17,876  feet  This.  Alto  de  dhiainehe  forma  the  watershed 
between  the  Paeifle  and  AHontio  ebaa.  The  valley  ef  Quito 
extends  fhim  40'  S.  lat.,  to  20'  N.  lat.  to  the  monntaih-knot 
of  Los  Pastes.  Its  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about 
9600^  feet  Its  wat«s  run  off  fry  the  Hio  Pita,  whieh  joins 
the  Rio  de  las  Esmeialdas,  and  thus  flows  into  the  Pacific 
On  the  range  standing  east  6f  this'valley  ire  the  Antisana, 
19,13S  feet  high,  and  the  Cayarabe  Urea,  19,548  feet  high. 
The  Cayambe  tlrcu  is  on  the  equator.  On  the  Western 
range  are  the  Pichincha.  15,936  feet  high,  and  the  Goto- 
cache,  irtiieh  rues  to  16,448  feet.  On  the  moontain-knot 
de  lo8  Psatos  are  several  voleaooes,  as  ihose  of  Cuinbel, 
Chiles,  and  Bute.  The  deyated  plains,  which  are  inha- 
bited, OB  that  mottntsin  region  are  10,849  feet  shove  the 
sea. 

The  eoutttcy  between  Aa  Andes  nd  the  Facifle  is  filled 
vp  with  mountains  of  various  elevations,  which  towards 
the  Aores  sink  down  to  hills.  The  shores  tbemselves  are 
high,  but  not  of  greait  elevation,  except  in  a  few  places,  as 
at  Oaptt  S.  Lorenzo.  The  country  along  the  river  of  Guaya- 
<iu3  torms  an  eneeptien.  Here  a  plain  extends  several  ratios 
ia  width,  and  is  so  low  that  part  of  it  is  covered  by  the  in- 
undations ef  the  river  in  tne  ndny  seaaon,  sad  port  has 
been  changed  into  a  swamp. 

The  great  plain  east  of  the  Andes  is  partly  wooded  and 
portly  K  aavma ;  but  In  presept  state  it  is  of  little  im- 
portsnee,  bemg  oBfy  inhabited  by  the  natives. 

The  ArinaMU  rivtf  of  Bomdw  b  ^  AnozoA,  iriiich  is 
here  colled  ihagMgqo.  Where  It  leaves  Fmo,  and  bi^glM 


to  form  the  boundaiy-hne  between  the  two  republics,  eom- 
mence  the  series  of  cataracts  and  rapids  with  which  it 
issues  from  the  Andes.  Near  S.  Jaen  da  Braeamooos  is 
the  Pongo  de  Rentema,  where  the  river,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  only  1*^232  feet  above  the  level  of  &e  sea.  Lower 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Santkgo,  and  between 
Santiagode  las  Montanes  and  Bosja,  is  the  rapid  or  Pongo  of 
Manseriohe,  where  the  river  is  narrowed  to  about  150  feet, 
and  for  about  srvm  or  eight  miles  rushes  down  with  incre- 
dible velooi^.  Below  this  Pongo  the  Amason  becomes 
navu^ble,  and  eontinuee  so  to  its  mouth.  [Ahaxon.] 
Witmn  Ab  boundary  of  Ecuador,  the  Amazon  reeeiras  the 
Hacona,  ^staza,  Tigio  and  Napo,  which  descrad  from  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes.  The  Putumayo  and  the 
Yapura,  which  descend  froni  the  same  tange  and  in  the 
same  directiMi,  fell  into  the  Amazon  within  Brazil.  The 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  side  of  the  Andes 
have  a  comparatively  short  course.  The  most  remarkable  are 
the  Rio  de  loa  Patias,  Rio  de  las  Esmeraldas,  and  the  river 
of  Guayaquil ;  but  only  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
is  navigated  by  large  vessels  to  the  town  of  Guayaquil,  and 
by  river-boats  about  seventy  or  e^hty  miles  faighar. 

The  temperature  must  of  couts^  diffw  eonsidei^ly  in 
the  devoted  valleys  which  are  surrounded  by  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Andes*  and  in  the  low  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  range.  In  the  volley  of  Quito  the  seasons  are 
soarcely  pwMfrtible.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  day, 
all  the  year  is  round,  is  between  60'*  and  67%  and  that  of 
tlie  night  between  48°  and  52°  of  Fahrenheit  The  winds 
Uow  continualty,  but  never  with  great  violence.  They  ge- 
nerally oome  from  the  north  or  south,  but  occasionally  sbifl 
to  other  quarters,  wfthout  apparentlv  depending  in  any 
iofpne  on  the  seasons.  During  the  whole  morning,  till  one 
or  two  o'eloeh,  the  weather  is  generally  delightfuC  and  the 
sky  serone  and  clear;  but  after  this  hour  vapours  begin  to 
'  riee^  and  the  whole  sky  is  gradually  covoed  with  black 
clends,  whiidi  bring  on  dreadful  tempests  ai  thunder  and 
lightning,  frdlowod  by  torrents  of  rain.  At  sunset  the 
weatim  generaUy  clean  up,  and  the  nights  are  as  serene  as 
the  mommga  Ine  rains  somethnes  eontinue  all  night,  and 
oeeosionslly,  though  rarely,  three  or  four  days  ia  svecesaion. 
At  ether  times  a  few  fine  days,  withont  rain,  foUow  one 
anodier.  The  inter\-Bl  between  September  and  May  is 
cvlled  the  winter;  and^  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  sum- 
mer. The  winter  is  only  distinguished  by  a  somewhat 
greater  quantinr  of  rain,  and  the  summv  bv  a  greater 
number  of  fine  days.  These  valleys  are  also  subject  to  fVe- 
quent  earthquakes,  of  whieh  those  of  1698  and  1797  were' 

Ertionlariy  destructive.  In  the  last  earthquake  40,000  in- 
bitants  are  stoted  to  have  perished  in  the  valleys ;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  the  climate  of  Qvito  has  become  much  colder 
than  it  was  formerly. 

At  Guayaquil  and  on  the  other  valleys  along  the  coast 
the  mean  temperatuie  of  tho  year  varies  between  78"  and 
82°.  From  Decembw  to  April  the  beat  rir^s  to  95°  and  no 
more.  In  this  season  an  unvarying  calm  piewiK  and  the 
rain  continues  day  and  night  with  short  interruptions ;  it 
is  accompanied  with  frequent  and  dre^df^  tempests  of 
thunder  and  Eghtntng.  In  the  femainder  of  the  year  the 
heat  is  moderated  1^  the  south-western  and  west-south- 
wratem  winds,  which  blow  with  considerable  force  from 
noon  to  five  or  six  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  Tho 
sky  is  alwavs  serene  and  bright  gentle  showers  being  rarely 
known  to  fall.   This  season  is  stated  to  be  very  healthy. 

The  great  plain  extending  alone;  the  Rio  Amazon  and  its 
numerous  thbularies  has  a  hot  diioate.  The  mean  tem- 
perature probably  does  not  fall  short  of  between  75°  and 
85°,  and  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  95°  and  more.  But 
every  day  at  two  o'dock  a  wind  begins  to  blow  with  great 
force,  and  continues  to  sun-set  ft  always  |»oceeds  ftvta 
the  east,  and  ia  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  trade- 
winds.  Near  the  base  of  the  Andes  it  frequently  blows 
with  the  violence  of  a  storm.  In  this  region  rain  fells  nearly 
every  day,  generally  after  noon,  when  the  wind  commences. 

Agriculture  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  cultivated 
land  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  snow-line,  which 
in  this  part  of  the  Andes  occurs  at  the  height  of  15,750  feet, 
the  vegetetion  of  the  Paramos  (flat  tjracts  on  the  summit  or 
the  range,  from  1 1,000  to  14.000  feet  above  the  sea)  is  e\- 
trcmely  scantv,  consisting  only  of  two  or  three  species  of 
plants.  Districts  situated  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  are 
covraed  with  grass,  which  affiirds  good  i^Mim-walkv;  such 
are  the  plains  in  the  iil^a^-ktidtra^ji^^L^he  cul- 
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tore  of  Bfirapf^  flW^*^  i*^  ^^TMi^  pi^s^uU  Mweea  1 OJMO 
aud  4000  feet,  ^KKwly  ^he  ^reaf  vaU^  «  the  Andea, 
where  exccjleot  wheat  raisetjL  witn  IjMpy  uid  Indian  com. 
Lucern  is  a)io  ex^sivelv  g^wn  aa  fodder  for  heasts  of 
burden.  In  thoi^  pa^'ts  or  the  country  which  do  not  exceed 
in  elevation  400p  ie<^  above  the  ^  the  v^tables  culti- 
vated for  food  are  chiefly  sweet  potatoes,  m»ndioeca,  ^ma 
and  baauu,  vith  laee,  Jjidiu  ^onii.  and  aoine  leguinuious 
plants.  The  moai  owniaon  firuifr-trBea  are  dwrimoyerf, 
pine-apples,  papaya^  iJid  anonts.  There  are  also  e^ttenaive 
plautfllum8of8Ujgar-oaiM,oot^n,tobaci».  and  cocoa-  Among 
the  fbiesi-trees  that  which  gives  the  cinchona  bark.  This 
true  is  most  frequent  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain-knot 
of  Loxa,  where  it  g;row8  on  t^  eastern  decliviti^es  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  or  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  yreat  nvuubera,  the  former 
especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ai^des,  and  on  the  higher  de- 
divities  of  the  mountains.  Horses,  aasen,  and  mules,  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  articles  of  export.  In  some  dia- 
tricu,  especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  coaft,  s  couaidei- 
able  quantity  of  wax  is  collected ;  and  stijl  higher  up  are 
iiome  spots  where  the  cochineal  iusec^  is  icared.  Along 
the  coast  a  lauiwt  is  fimad.  whieji  jwioa  is  used  dyeing 
punile. 

Ecuador  js  leas  rich  in  the  meeiout  metals  Han  the  ether 
countries  of  South  America  which  comprehend  a  porlian  of 
the  Andes.  There  are  several  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
and  a  &w  are  still  worked;  but  the  annual  produce  is  not 
considerable.  Lead  apd  quicksilver  occur  in  some  places, 
and  in  others  sulphur  is  prepared  in  considerable  quanti^. 
Salt  is  obtained  uom  sea^water  along  the  ooasC. 

The  population  of  Ecuador  is  composed  of  the  deseend- 
anta  of  Spaniards  and  of  the  aborigines.  The  proportion  of 
both  races  is  not  stated,  but  it  woiUd  ^>pear  that  uie  aborl- 

S'nes  constitute  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population, 
loee  Indians  who  inhabit  the  elevated  valleys  belong  to 
the  race  of  the  Feruvians,  and  speak  the.Quichua  language. 
They  are  mostly  ajniculturlsts,  and  cultivate  their  laj^ 
with  much  care.  They  awly  themselves  also  to  msaufec- 
turei^  and  make  eoaiw  stiw  of  wool  and  cotttm.  The  In- 
dians who  inhahit  the  eastern  plain  ar«  much  lomr  in 
civilization.  Thgf  cnltiTata  oafy  small  niaeea  of  gnHwd. 
and  ai^y  ^wmiBlvea  almost  wwlostywy  to  fishing  bnd 
hunting.  Tlie  Jesuits  had  made  tunsidemble  {urograss  in 
bringing  them  over  to  dmstiauity  and  oivUixatioB;  but  as 
their  successors  did  not  pursue  this  object  with  equal  seal 
or  success,  the  miinorut  decreased  gndually  in  extent  uid 
population.  The  political  evenla  which  have  taken  plaee 
unce  the  year  1812  have  driven  the  monks  out  of  the  coun- 
try all  the  missiones  are  in  ruuts,  and  the  Indians  hove 
returned  to  the  forests,  and  lost  all  marks  of  civilizatioa. 
The  vha3e  population  was  thought  to  amount  in  1827  to 
•192,000,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian  bravos  of  the 
plain.  Three-fourths  <^  the  population  acie  in  tfaa  elevated 
valleys  of  the  Andes. 

When  it  formed  a  part  of  the  re|;HdaUa«fCQl<nnlHa,  Bcna- 
dor  was  divided  into  three  departments.  We  eawnC  learn 
whethu'  a  naw  divipaon  of  dw  tenilory  haa  been  made  dnce 
its  separation,  and  we  dwU  thMefore  notice  that  whidi 
existed  before. 

1.  The  d^MTtmrat  of  Ecuador  or  Quito  extends  alei^ 
the  eoast  from  the  month  ctf  the  Rio  de  Patias  to  Cape  Pa- 
sado.  and  comprehrads  the  two  valleys  of  Quito  and  of 
Hambato  and  Alauai ;  to  whi(^  is  added  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  plains  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivm  Yaputd, 
Putumaya,  Napo,  Tign,  ana  Pastasa.  In  the  elevated  val- 
leys in  sevecal  places  are  the  ruins  of  antiant  palaees  of  the 
laeaa,  and  in  many  ^trii^  there  are  traces  of  the  great  ro*d 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Incas  led  from  Quito  to  Uie  southeni 
exiremily  of  the  valley  of  Titieaca  (from  the  aqaater  to  M" 
S.  laL).  Its  principal  wealth  eonsisis  in  its  cKtanaivB  ooni- 
Jtelda,  and  itananoreiN  herds  of  al>o«Vk  catde,  naea.  and 
mules:  it  haa  also  a  km  mines  of  silwr  and  gold.  It  is 
divided  into  three  luovinoes,  n«aed  from  three  mauatatns, 
Imbabura,  the  noruuMrn,  Pichincba,  the  central,  and  Chian- 
boraxo,  Uw  sentbam  provinoe.  The  capital  of  the  iwiublic, 
thedepartmeal,andtheoeatralpn>viBce,  is.Qoito.  [Qihto.] 
North  of  this  place  lies  S.  Higuri  de  Ibarra,  or  briefly 
Ibura,  a  vell-built  town,  with  about  12.000  inhabitants, 
and  muui&etures  of  wool  and  cotton:  it  is  the  oa;Htail  of 
the  previnee  Imbabura.  Not  ftr  from  it  ia  Otavalo,  which 
JUuwiae  haa  rasnufaftnres  ef  wool  and  cotton,  and  ^jmo 
Ob  ll»  eoM  »»  flw  terboun  of  Snittldas. 


Atawnsps,  aud  Carondelet,  but  the;  aip  net  visited  hf 
foreign  vessels. 

South  of  Quito  iy  Taeunga,  with  3000  uihabitanta.  vhioh. 
between  169B  and  1797,  vas  four  times  destroyed  1^  earth- 
quakes. Riobamba  was  entirely  destn^ed  in  1 797.  The 
new  tomi,  iphich  was  built  four  or  $ve  miles  ftrther  south, 
contains  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  c^tal  ef  the  pro- 
vince of  Chimborazo.  la  ita  nsighbouraood.  at  Tesoai^ 
great  quantitiss  of  brimstone  a^  made.  Hamhate^  nnth- 
east  of  Mount  Chimbozuo,  with  9000  "'htf'itiintit,  and  Ghu^ 
randa,  south  of  the  same  i»»*nn*yiff,  have  some  w^mwiH^ 
owiiw  to  their  situation  on  the  mad  hetveoi  Guayaqofl 
and  Quito.  The  mjissiones  m  the  eaatam  plain  liave  nlmnt 
disappeared. 

2.  T^e  department  of  Guayaquil  cunprehends  the  coast 
between  Cape  Pasado  and  a  short  di&tance  from  the  hottD- 
.dsry-line  of  Peru,uid  extends  inland  to  the  upper  declivity 
of  the  Andes.  Its  commcmal  wealth  conitsta  in  its.  tia- 
pical  productions,  especially  in  cocoa,  of  which  there  an 
extensive  plantations.  It  is  divided  into  two  provineeib 
Maoab^  the  northern,  and  Guayaquil,  the  southern.  The 
capital  is  Guayat^uil.  [Guayaquii..]  pn  the  hanks  of  the 
Rio  de  Guayaquil  axe  Babaybi^o  wa  Caiao^  which  are 
situat«d  at  tlie  pointe  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable 
at  difleraot  aeasoni,  and  oonsequen&y  on  flmt  aeooimt  an 
used  as  oommereial  depjtta.  Puerto  Vajob  a  small  plao^  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manabi:  its  harbour  is  at 
Manta.  Another  harbour  is  at  Punta  de  S.  Elena,  when 
much  salt  is  made.  The  island  of  Pun%  in  the  Bay  of 
Guayacjuil,  has  an  area  of  ram  tha^  900  square  miles.  At 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  had  a  popuuition  of  20,000 
individuals,  who  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  fishenneu.  To 
this  department  b^ng  the  Galapagos  Islands.  [G&u- 
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3.  Tne  denartKoent  of  Assuay  derives  its  name  from  the 
mountain-ridge  which  divides  the  valley  of  Alausi  fitHU^t 
of  Cuen^a.  It  comprehends  the  laat-named  valley,  the 
mountain-fc.Qot  of  tAxa,  and  a  few  miles  of  aee-ooast  al«^ 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaqw^  ooQtigu^us  to  the  heuadary  (<  Pwo, 
with  by  frur  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  pluia.  In  a 
few  places  ruins  of  antwnt  temples  and  palams  oocnur. 
Cincmona-bark  forms  its  prin^ud  artiele  of  exportatiia. 
This  department  contains  many  buds  of  sheep  and  eatda, 
and  the  valley  of  Cuepfa  produces  grain  in  abundaoee.  A 
faw  mines  are  found,  but  most  of  them  ft*,  we  heUevs^  not 
worked  at  wesent.  This  department  ia  divided  into  three 
provinces  .Cuau^  whWi  comprehends  its  vidlfty  and  the 
sea-coast ;  Lo^  extending  oyer  the  mountain-ngion  of  that 
name;  and  S.  Jaen  de  Bracamons,  in  which  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  eastern  plains  are  inoluded.  The 
capital  is  Cttenfa>  8640  foot  above  the  sea»  a  lai^e  bat 
meanly-huilt  town,  with  20,000,  or*  aeoording  to  others, 
80,000  joihabitaa^.  It  has  a  unfumsMy ;  sad  some  inititii- 
tions  ^r  edncatian  have  been  recent^  eslablishsd.  At 
AxQguas  fUf  min^  of  quioksilVfr.  Lom,  in  a  valley  67M 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  sune  fou  diundMS»  end  10,0.M  iB- 
habitaql^  It  trades  ntfiBmnly  in  euehoiMFfaark.  Zwnma, 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  has  a  pMndation  of 
6000,  and  mines  of  gt^d  and  silver  is  its  neighbourhooJ. 
The  poitof  Tumhes,  in  the  Bay  of  Guawquil,  is  the  place 
where  Pixacro  jnsde  his  deseent  op  the  Peruvian  ooast :  in 
its  neighbourhopd  are  wane  inipes.  Jaen  da  Bracamona 
has  4000  inhabitants.  Borja  is  a  small  {dace,  where  the 
Poogo  de  Manseriehe  .termkiates.  The  misslbnes.  in  the 
eastern  f^w;  vhinh  formerly  were  numerous  sad  exten- 
^vQ,  are  now  raduced  to  a  ve^  low  state. 

The  mami&ctures  in  cotton  aud  wool  are  conaiderahle  in 
Quito  as  well  as  in  Ibarra  and  Otavalo.  The  fkbric  is 
course,  hut  stroMt  and  durable,  and  was  lonnerly  in  great 
leqqeat  in  New  GtaBadai  and  in  sevenl  sea-ports  (  but  its 
use  tvta  latcitjr  sease^iat  ditwiiMihed  «o  .the  shwss  af  the 
PaoiQc.  Laoeef  a  good  kit^is  alsD  made  In  Quito;  but 
thoce  is  no  other  important  bnnoh  of  industrf. 

AU  the  muitime  ownmsree  of  Ecuador  is  ouieentrated 
initbat  of  Guwa()iul  lQv*yjuasn^  from  athieh  t«wn  than 
ia  a  road  to  Quito,  running  flat  along  the  haaka  ef  the 
Rio  de  Guayaquil  to  Caracoi.  e&d  Ihw  for  stnne  ailsa 
through  *  low  and  lev^  country.  It  then  begins  to  asoaad 
the  weatttm  decUvi^  of  the  Andes,  end  between  C^una 
and  Guaranda  the  asoont  is  extremely  steep,  f^rom  G«a- 
randa  it  runs  ever  the  plaip  to  Hanbato,  and  tbeiwe  to 
Quijte.  Ihe  great  road  vtuch  «ann««ta  New  Cbnana^  and 
A»iiiniwthwi|btfw)bri8hAiae^#K^  ItM 
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from  Almaguer  in  New  Granada  over  the  Piramo  de  Puru- 
guay  (9408  feet  above  the  sea)  to  Paslo  (8578  ftet).  and 
nonce  over  the  Pi'iramo  de  BoUehe  (11,304  feet),  and  the 
Alto  de  Pueara  (10,400  feet)  to  Ibarra  (7368  feet)  and 
<^uito  (9536).  In  the  Alto  de  Chisinche  it  attains  an  ele^*a- 
tuHi  of  about  10,000  feet.  Hence  it  ■travoies  Hambato 
(8864  ftet).  Riobambft  Nueva  (947S  6et).  and  Alauii  (7984 
feet),  and  attains  on  the  P&ramo  de  Asiuay  15,986  feet 
In  passing  this  range  many  lives  are  annually  lost.  From 
Cuen^(8640  feet)  it  runs  over  the  Alto  de  PuUa  (10,000 
feot)  to  Loxa  (6768  feet)  and  hence  to  Ayaraca  (8992  feet) 
in  Peru.  From  the  latter  place  it  proceeds  to  Truxillo  and 
Lima.  Formerly  European  commodities  were  imported 
into  Ecuador  by  this  road  fVom  New  Granada,  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  trade  tiearij  the  whole  oouiUry  reoetves 
^em  fVom  Guayaquil. 

Ecuador  was  discovered  by  Francis  Pizarro  in  1526,  and 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  downbl  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incas.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  up  to  the  year  1S12,  when  the  coun- 
try declared  minst  them.  Quito  was  then  a  part  of  the 
viee-royalt;r  of  New^nnada,  and  it  participated  ntlly  in  the 
frequent  vieiastUides  of  the  war,  which  ended  in  1823  with 
the  complete  «[pnlsion  of  the  Spaniards.  By  the  conven- 
tion of  Cueuta  in  1821,  New  Gianada  and  Venezuela  united 
and  formed  one  republic  under  the  name  of  Colombia,  but 
this  union  lasted  only  tilt  1931,  when  these  countries  again 
separAted.  Ecuador,  or  the  antient  kingdom  of  (^uito,  was 
then  also  separated  from  New  Granada,  and  since  that  time 
has  existed  as  an  independent  state.  While  it  was  united 
to  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  the  whole  republic  was 
under  a  central  government.  We  do  not  know  whether 
su(^  a  government  has  been  preserved  ;a  the  new  republic 
ofEcuador.orif  it  atpesent  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller 
states  united  by  a  federal  government.  (Condamine,  Vltoa, 
Humboldt,  Caldas  in  Mollien's  Travel*.} 

£DDA  The  norths  mytfaol<^,  which  in  r^jard  to 
wild  imagination  and  suUfane  eoneeptions  aurpamt  that  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  is  chiefly  contained  in  two  oolleetions 
called  *  The  Eddas,*  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  walds,  or  antient  minstrels,  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Normy,  and  Iceland.  Tbe  word  Sdda 
signifies  Mothw  of  Poetry.  In  the  beginning  these  my- 
thokwical  reeoids  were  communicated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  afterwards  written  down  with  the  sacred  charac- 
ters of  the  north,  the  Runic  characters,  an  alphabet  which 
the  Scandinavians  are  said  to  have  obtained  from  the  sea- 
fering  Pbmnicians.  The  Scandinavians  initiated  in  the 
mystcnes  of  their  religion  the  Saxons,  who  were  forced  by 
Charlemagne  to  exchange  it  for  Christianity.  After  the 
conquest  of  tbe  Saxuu  by  Qiarlemagne,  the  worshippers  of 
tbe  religion  of  Odin  withdrew  to  Iceland,  where  the  sacred 
hooka  of  the  SeandinavianB  were  pmei  wid,  from  which 
Samund  Sigftidson,  a  clergyman,  and  Are  Frode,  the  his- 
toran,  eoUectad,  hetwera  m  yean  1056  and  1 133,  the  older 
Bdda. 

This  important  work  was  concealed  uid  forgotten  for 
nearly  400  years.  However,  in  the  year  1643  a  fine  copy  of 
these  poems  was  found  by  Bishop  Svensen,  and  published 
in  3  vols.  4to.,  containing  the  original  text,  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, and  a  dictionaiy  of  the  nwthem  mythi^ogy.  The 
contents  of  the  poMU  an  piophaeie^  elaratod  converaations, 
and  num;ic  songs. 

Tbe  new  Bdda,  composed  or  arraiued  two  hundred  years 
later,  is  a  systematic  poetical  compendium  of  tbe  finmer,  and 
M  divided  into  three  books ;  one  do^atieal  or  doctrinal, 
the  second  narrative,  and  the  third  iwitical.  Tbm  Icelandic 
tat  of  this  second  Edda  was  translated  in  the  yew  1640, 
by  Rennius,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Retoiian  £dda. 

Smne  modMn  critics  have'  endeavoured  to  question  the 
■ntheittiei^  ot  these  books,  but  their  objections  have  been 
oompletely  refttted  1^  P.  C  Huller,  Von  dw  Hagen,  and  the 
brothers  Grimm. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Eddas,  as  oompured  with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
u>  ita  systematie  or  rather  epic  unity.  The  mythok^ 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  splits  into  nunmvus  branches, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  of  real  events.  That  of  the 
Kdda,  on  the  contrary,  presents  in  the  very  beginning  'the 
Mrms  of  one  aU-dastnnrii4[  catastR^he,  of  a  creation  which 
by  neeoBSitv  involves  tine  inal  deMrcetion  of  tbe  nniveno. 
Tbm  enemougy  itsdf  is  truly  oiginaL  Anooiding  to  the 
Bddit  tlMN      onea  no  iMma  aboya  nor        baW»  ta^ 


only  a  bottomless  deep,  and  a  world  of  mut  in  which  flowvd 
the  fountain  that  strives  to  devour  everv  thine.  Twelve 
rivers  issue  firom  this  fountMn.  When  they  had  flowed  so 
for  from  their  source  that  the  liquid  which  they  contained 
had  become  hardened,  they  ceased  to  flow,  and  fVoxe  intc 
ioe ;  and  one  laver  of  ice  accumulating  over  the  other,  tfao 
great  deep  wu  tnus  filled  up. 

Southward  from  tbe  Worid  of  Mist  was  the  World  of 
Light  From  tbe  former  proceeded  every  thing  dark  and 
cold ;  from  the  latter  whatever  u  warm  and  light  Tbe 
one  was  the  principle  of  wrath  and  death ;  the  other,  the 
principle  of  love  and  life ;  a  warm  wind  blowing  firum  the 
latter  upon  the  ice  melted  it.  The  melted  drops  became 
animated  by  the  power  of  him  who  had  sent  the  wind,  and 
from  them  sprung  Ymir  the  giant,  and  the  hojy  Ash  Ydra- 
bill,  or  the  tree  of  life,  which  spreads  its  roots  through  all 
the  deep,  and  its  branches  over  the  uni^'erse.  Under 
Ymir's  left  arm  grew  a  little  man  and  woman,  and  from 
them  proceeded  the  ice  giants,  the  heroes,  and  the  gods. 
This  cotmt^ny  is  the  oflspring  of  a  northern  view  of  nature. 
It  is  natural  tluit  ice  should  appear  lo  the  Scandinavians  as 
dead  matter,  or  as  tbe  bad  principle^  and  beat  and  light,  on 
the  eontrarv,  as  the  creati\-e  power*,  or  good  principle.  The 
contrast  of  these  two  principlea  under  different  symbols,  of 
good  and  bad  genii,  heroes,  and  gods,  the  alternate  ascend- 
ancy of  the  one  over  the  other  until  the  fiery  snake  con- 
sumes ttni%-Msal  nature  with  all-destroying  Hames,  forms  the 
cyclus  of  the  great  tragedy — among  the  mcidenis  of  wfaich, 
the  death  of  wildur,  the  beau  ideal  of  Scandinavian  heroism, 
the  Achilles  of  the  north,  forms  one  of  the  most  heart- 
touching  episodes.  The  existence  of  one  supreme  ruling 
principle,  and  thei  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual  immoriu 
soul,  in  man,  are  also  traceable  in  different  symbolit  of  the 
Edda.  In  berth  Sddas  we  find  also  tbe  first  rudiments  of  the 
great  German  iMtional  epic  poem,  *  Der  Niebelun^n  Lied.* 

Those  who  wish  for  ftirther  information  on  this  subject 
may  consult  Jidda  Saemwida  Aiiu  Rwda,  and  Creuzer's 
Sgmboktu 

EDDOSS,  the  name  by  which  the  esculent  Oaladium  is 
known  by  the  blacks  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  leaves  are 
boiled  and  eaten  as  cabbages  with  us,  hut  Ui^  acridity 
renders  them  unsuitable  for  a  European  palata 

EDDY  is  a  circular  motion  of  the  water,  either  in  riven 
or  in  the  sea.  It  exists  more  frequently  in  rivers  between 
the  proper  current  and  the  counter  current  The  edges  of 
one  current  brushing  against  another  give  to  asmall  portion 
of  water  a  circular  motion.  But  an  eddy  is  also  produced 
when  the  current,  running  with  some  violence  against  a 
rock  or  elevated  shore,  is  driven  back  and  meets  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  or  on  the  opposite  shore  another  obstacle  to  iis 
coarse.  In  this  case  the  eddy  generally  occupies  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bed  of  tbe  river,  and  is  frequenUy  called  a  whirl- 
pool Bddiaa  oeeiu>  in  the  sea  likewise,  where  two  ennenu 
run  paraUeL  but  in  different  direetioni,  as  between  the 
Equatorial  and  North  African  current.  WbhlpooU  also 
occur  frequently  among  rocky  iidands  near  a  coast. 
IWhirlpool.] 

BDDY^NE  or  EDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE  i« 
constructed  on  the  aloping  side  of  a  rock  which  bears 
from  Plymouth  south  by  west,  and  from  the  Ram  Head 
aouth  hatf  a  point  east.  It  is  distant  from  the  ani-bormg 
in  the  Sound  four  leagues,  end  from  Ram  Head  idwuc 
three  leagues  and  a  half;  which  latter  is  the  nearest  shore 
to  the  lighthouse.  Hie  Isle  of  Ma}-stone  bears  from  tbe 
lighthouse  about  north-east  by  north,  and  is  also  four 
leagues  distant.  All  tbe  rocks  near  the  bouse  are  on  the 
east  side,  stretching  to  tbe  north  and  south,  and  they  are  all 
eotwred  at  bich  water;  but  on  the  vest  aide  anyriiip  may 
sail  ckwe  by  the  bouse  in  twelve  or  thirteen  fludioms  water, 
and  there  are  no  hidden  rocks.  Towards  the  east  by  north, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  milo  from  the  house,  there  is  a  rock 
which  never  appean  but  at  low  spring  tides.  (Winstanley'a 
Lighthotae,  book  i,,  cap.  11 ;  Smeatwa's  NarratiM.} 

The  present  edifice  is  a  circular  tower  of  stone  sweeping 
up  with  a  gentle  curve  from  the  base,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nishing to  the  top,  somewhat  rimiiar  to  the  sweUing  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  upper  extremity  is  finished  with  a 
kind  of  cornice,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  lantern,  having 
a  gallery  round  it  with  an  iron  balustrade.  Tbe  tower  is 
Aimished  with  a  door  and  windows,  and  a  staircase  and 
ladders  for  ascending  to  tbe  Ian  tan,  through  the  aparl- 
aenta  far  thoae  who  Keep  wately'tf^  |S«WWI  uodmook 
tha  udnaus  task  of 
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the  ■pnnj^  of  the  year  1756,  and  completed  it  in  consider- 
ablT  less  time  than  vas  originally  proposed,  vHa6h  vas  four 
years.  In  order  to  form  his  foundation,  Smeaton  accurately 
measured  the  very  ineeular  surftoe  of  the  rook,  and  made, 
a  model  of  it.   (Book  ii.,  chap.  11  of  his  Narraiive.} 

The  materials  employed  in  buildingthe  tower  are  mow- 
•time,  a  bard  species  of  granite,  and  Portland  stone.  The 
gnuiite  roek  was  partially  vorked  to  form  the  foundstiont ; 
and  as  the  ground  joint  vould  be  man  subjeot  to  the  aotiod 
of  the  sea  than  any  other,  it  was  found  neoeasary  not  only 
that  the  bed  <ii  every  stone  should  have  a  level  bmring,  but 
that  every  outside  piece  should  be  grafted  into  the  rook,  so 
as  to  be  fi^afded  by  a  border  thereof  at  least  three  inches 
in  height  i^ve  it,  which  would  in  reality  be  equivalent  to 
the  founding  of  the  building  in  a  socket  of  three  inches 
deep  in  the  shallowest  part.  On  the  3nl  of  August,  1756, 
Smeaton  fixed  the  centre  point  of  the  building  and  traoed 
out  part  of  the  plan  on  the  rock ;  and  on  the  6th,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  work  was  set  out  (See  the  plan  in  the 
Narraiive,  showing  the  dovetail  reeesses.)  On  the  4th  of 
September,  the  two  new  steja  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock 
ana  the  dovetails  were  roughed  out,  and  some  of  the  beds 
brought  to  a  level  and  finished,  after  very  enaX  labour. 
T^ie  stones  for  the  several  ooorees  were  rough  worked  at 
tha  qnarriea  aoouding  to  various  .draughta  made  by  the 
ei^neer. 

A  part  of  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  rock  having  been  taken 
careAilly  ofl^  but  without  the  use  of  gunpowder,  lest  it 
should  loosen  the  rock,  six  foundation  courses  dovetailed 
together  were  then  raised  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rock, 
which  brought  the  whole  to  a  solid  level  mass.  These 
courses,  with  eight  others  raued  above  them,  form  the 
solid  bed  of  the  work,  and  take  the  form  of  the  swelling 
trunk  of  a  tree  at  its  base.  The  courses  of  masonry  are 
dovetailed  together  in  the  most  skilfUl  manner,  and  each 
layer  of  masonry  is  strongly  cemented  tc^ether,  and  con- 
nected by  oaken  trenails  or  plugs,  and  the  whole  strongly 
cramped.  (See  the  various  plans  in  the  Narrative.)  The 
general  weight  of  the  stones  employed  is  a  ttoi.  and 
•cane  Av  are  two  torn.  In  the  ■olid  wor^  the  oentze 
itonea  were  fixod  font,  and  all  the  conrsea  were  fitted  on  a 
platform  and  aconiatdy  a^uwted  before  they  were  removed 
to  the  rock. 

The  flist  lighthouse  built  on  the  Bddystone  roek  was  con- 
stoneted  by  Mr.  Winstanley.  a  gentleman  of  Bssex,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  mechanical  turn.  His  work  was  begun  in 
1696,  and  eompleted  in  four  yean  .  While  some  repairs 
were  making  under  his  inspection,  the  building  was  blown 
down  in  a  terrible  hurricane  during  the  night  of  the 
26th  November,  1703,  uid  he  and  his  workmen  perished. 
Not  a  vesti^  except  some  iron  stancheons  and  a  chain, 
was  left  behind.  It  appears  from  the  drawing  to  have  been 
intniffieient  for  uce  of  its  prqx)sed  purposes,  durahiUty. 

It  was  not  till  tiie  spring  of  ^e  year  1706  that  an  Aot 
wu  paiaed  for  rebuiMii^  the  lighthouaa,  and  Mr.  Rudyud, 
a  Bilk-iiuroer,  was  emplomd  by  the  leasee  at  the  l^|;htliou8e 
to  construct  a  new  hmlding.  Mr.  Rudyerd's  want  of  per- 
sonal txp&noneo  was  made  up  by  the  employment  of  two 
fd  the  shipwrights  fnm  the  nmd  anenal  at  Woohrieh. 

Mr.  Smeaton  was  of  opinicm  that  Rudyerd  direeted  uw  pw- 
formance  of  his  work  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  so  aa  per* 
feetly  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  untd  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1755.  The  wwm  appears,  however, 
to  have  affiacted  the  timbers. 

•Winstanley*s  building  was  constructed  prineipallT  of 
wood,  and  part  of  the  base  of  stone ;  Rudywd's  was  built 
entirely  of  wood,  except  five  courses  of  moor-stone  on  the 
rock.  (See  the  plates  in  *A  Narrative  the  Building,  and 
a  Deter^ttion  of  the  Edj/etone  Lighthmue^  W  Joba 
Smeaton,  Givfl  Bngineer,yR.8.) 

Mr.  Foster's  lighthouse,  built  on  the  Blaek  Rock,  at  the 
nouth  of  tbeltesey.aad  the  Bell  Rook  lighthouse,  off  the 
eosst  of  Fife,  am  stmilaily  constructed. 

The  Eddys  tone  lighthouse  has  not  oaXj  the  merit  of 
utili^,  but  also  of  beauty,  strength,  and  oru;inafity,  and  is 
itself  sufficient  to  immoiialise  the  name  of  the  architect 
The  reader  will  find  every  thing  curious  and  interesting 
cotioected  with  this  undertaking  in  Smeaton's  splendid 
folio  above  referred  to. 

The  base  of  the  tower  is  about  36  feet  9  inohes  in  dia- 
meter, taken  at  the  highest  part  of  the  rock.  The  diameter 
at  the  tmi  ai  the  kSm.  masonry  is  about  19  feet  9  uichea, 
and  tha  hiiglil  of  the  solid  masonry  ia  13  foot  from  tha 


foundation.  The  masonry  may  still  be  considered  of  solid 
construction  to  the  top  of  the  stone  staircase ;  the  height  to 
the  top  of  which  firom  the  centre  of  the  base  is  28  feet  4 
inches.  The  height  of  the  tower  from  the  centre  is  61  feet 
7  inches ;  the  lantern,  the  base  of  which  is  stone,  is  24  feet; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  tower  below  the  cornice  is  15  feet 
The  whote  height  is  therefore  85  feet  7  inches,  accnrding  to 
the  scale  given  by  Smeaton  to  hia  drawings. 

The  upper  part  of  tlie  building,  oonstruoted  of  wood,  was 
burnt  in  1770,  and  renewed  in  1774. 

SDELINCK,  OBRARD.  a  distinguished  engraver,  and 
likewise  eminent  as  a  painter,  was  bom  in  1649  at  An^ 
werp,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  but 
it  was  in  France  that  his  talents  were  AiUv  developed, 
and  the  fevours  bestowed  on  him  by  Louis  AlV.  induced 
bim  to  fix  his  abode  in  that  countr}*.  Among  his  en- 
mvings  the  following  are  especial)^  worthy  of  notice  :— 
the  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael ;  Alexander  in  the  Tent  of 
Darius,  after  Ijebrun ;  the  Combat  of  (Cavalry,  after  Leo- 
nardi  da  Vinci ;  and,  above  all,  the  Crucifixion,  after  Lebrun. 
In  his  larger  plates  of  histcffical  subjects,  we  too  often  have 
reason  to  lament  the  choice ;  many  pictures  owe  all  their 
Celebris  to  his  master-hand.  Ede^nck  was  equally  happy 
in  his  portraits,  of  which  he  has  left  a  great  numbw  of  the 
moat  £stinguished  characters  of  his  age.  Several  oi  them 
areintheedlectionoferoinentmenbyPerrault  A  remark- 
ably pure  and  brilliant  burin,  a  bold  manner,  correct  draw- 
ing, fidehty  to  nattire,  and  inimitable  harmony  of  execution, 
place  the  works  of  Edelinck  in  the  highest  rank  among 
those  of  his  nation.  He  was  engraver  to  the  king,  and 
member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Painting,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1707.  Neither  his  brother  John,  born  1630,  nor  his 
son  Nicholas,  bom  at  Paris,  1680,  equalled  him  in  his  art. 

EDEN.  [Cumberland.] 

EDENTATA,  Cuvier's  sixth  order  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, characterized  by  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  jaws.  Their  claws  are  large,  and  they  are  more  en- 
dowed with  strei^ith  than  agiUty.  Cuvier  divides  them 
into  three  tribes. 

1st,  the  Tardigradea.  Example^  the  Slothe  iBradyput, 
linn.)  [Ai.] 

2nd,  tht  JrmaditlM  (Dasyput,  Linn.)  [Aruabillo.} 
ChlamyfAoru*  [CHJU&jnrFBORirs]  comes  under  this  tribe,  as 
well  as  Ormteromu  [Aaro-vaskI  Myrmectyjhaga  [Ant- 
Eatir],  and  the  Pangolins  (Manit,  Linn.). 

The  third  tribe  consists  of  the  Monotremes.  [Echidna  ; 
Ornithorryhchub  ;  Monotreuss.] 

Some  large  extinct  fossil  animals,  the  Megatherium,  for 
instance,  belong  to  this  order. 

EDESSA.  XOrva.] 

EDFU,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  25  N.  lat,  remarkable  for  its  temple,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  in  Egypt,  though 
much  encumbered  with  sand  and  rubbish,  and  with  the 
huts  of  the  mlwhitants,  who  have  built  tfaur  village  around 
and  on  the  top  of  it  Tha  outward  aeoee*  to  the  temple  is 
between  two  enormous  propyla,  or  truncated  pyramids, 
104  feet  loi%  37  wide  at  the  oase,  and  1 14  feet  high.  At 
the  snmmit  the  horizontal  section  is  84  feet  by  20.  On  the 
flronts  of  ^ese  moles  immense  figures  are  sculptured  in  a 
masterly  style.  Between  the  two  propyla  is  the  doorway, 
after  passing  which  we  enter  a  court,  161  feet  long  and  140 
wide,  surrounded  with  walls ;  on  each  side  of  whidi  there  is 
a  row  of  pillars  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  side  wall 
the  space  between  the  pillars  and  the  wall  being  roofed 
over  with  stone,  forming  a  covered  portico.  From  the  base  ^ 
of  the  piUars  to  the  top  of  the  stone  covering  is  about 
35i^  feet  The  court  is  now  flUed  with  rubbish,  and  encum- 
bered with  wretehad  buildings  forming  part  of  the  modem 
village  of  Bdfl^  flie  remainder  being  built  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  itsd£  From  the  entrance  of  the  court  thore  u  a 
g^ual  ascent  by  akind  of  steps  to  the  proneos  or  portico 
of  the  tempK  which  is  sun^rted  by  eighteen  pillars,  six 
in  a  raw,  toe  whole  height  of  it  being  about  66  feet  above 
the  lowest  level  of  the  court  The  mteroolumniations  of 
the  front  pillars  are  built  up  to  more  than  half  the  he^ht 
Passing  through  the  pronaos,  we  oome  to  a  doorway  leading 
into  a  kind  of  hypostyle  hall,  66  fbet  by  33,  suppwted  by 
twelve  pillars,  with  a  fiat  roof  formed  by  large  beams  of 
stone  crossing  from  each  piUar  to  the  next  in  the  same  row, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  thick  fiat  slabs.  The  pillara 
have  the  qnadrilataral  two-he^ed  (^pital,as  at. 
From  thia  chamber  v»  pam  iaw^Jf '^'^ 
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(rne,  ftom  wliirii  than  an  tm  mull  entruoeB  to  the  tide 
galleriea,  vherem  m  Me  flights  of  steps  Icuditir  upiiuds 
to  the  roof  of  the  aekos  or  oolL  Proceeding  taiwarcb  through 
the  middle  chamber,  ve  pass  into  another  small  one,  with 
an  apartment  on  each  side  of  it,  probably  fot  the  use  of  the 
priests.  From  this  last-mentioned  chamber  we  enter  the 
liolj  recess  itself,  an  oblong  room  about  33  feet  by  1 7,  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  deity  vas  placed.  Tvo  galleries 
run  down  on  each  side  of  it,  l^ing  to  a  doorway  at  the 
hack  of  it.  by  which  the  priests  might  walk  into  a  large  but 
perfectly  retired  space  all  round  the  sanctuary,  or  might 
ascend  on  the  roof  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  eitjoy  the  air  and 
light  on  the  terraced  roof,  for  below  they  had  no  light  at  aD, 
except  it  might  be  from  small  apertures,  thtouKh  which  the 
FellahB,  who  now  live  on  the  roof  with  their  ramilies  and 
caule,  discharge  all  their  dirt  into  the  temple.  The  cham- 
bers of  the  Sekos  serve  them  as  repositories  fte  grain  and 
other  commodities.  It  will  he  observed  that  from  the  co- 
vered gallery  or  portico  on  each  .side  of  the  outer  court 
there  is  a  path  continued  all  round  the  temple,  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  walls.  Probably  the  vulgar  were 
allowed  the  use  of  this  walk,  aa  a  thiuk  wall  was  oetween 
them  and  the  apartments  devoted  to  the  priests  and  the 
Worship  of  the  deity ;  for  none  but  the  priests,  and  pro- 
hablv  the  kings,  were  admitted  into  the  inner  apartments, 
much  less  into  the  adytum  or  sanctuary,  whidi  contained 
the  representation  of  the  deity.  The  tomple,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  hien^lyphios  and 
figures.  The  outer  wall,  which  joins  the  two  propyla  and 
completely  indosea  both  the  court  and  the  temple,  is  414 
feet  on  eaicfa  of  its  longer  sides,  and  154  on  fts  knoiter  f^de 
at  the  back  of  the  temple. 

Tlie  temple  of  Edfu  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Den- 
derah  fer  preservation,  and  is  supenor  to  it  in  magnificence. 
The  propylson  is  the  laigest  and  most  perfect  of  any  in 
Egypt ;  it  contains  several  apartments  in  the  interior,  which 
receive  light  by  square  apertures  in  the  sides.  The  en- 
trance court  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in  such 
perfection,  though  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts. 
The  pronaos  or  portico  is  magnificent,  but  unfortunately 
above  three-feurtha  of  it'are  buried  in  rubbish.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  temple  of  Edfu,  although  built  mudi  later  than 
many  of  the  .others,  being  generally  attributed  te  the  age 
of  the  Ptolemies,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  specimen 
remaining  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  which  can  give  a  good 
idM  of  Qie  respe<mve  proportion  and  distrlbntion  of  the 
different  parts  of  their  exterior  appeuanee  when  entire, 
and  the  strength  of  those  formidable  citadds,  which,  while 
they  served  as  a  pT6tection  to  the  town,  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prevented  or  defeated  any 
attempte  to  dispute  the  authority  of  their  priestiv  rulers. 
(See  British  Museum,  Egyptian  AntiquiHet,  vol.  i.,  in  the 
Library  qf  Snterlainingltnowledge,  with  a  ground-plan 
of  the  temple  of  Edfu ;  Belzoni :  and  Wilkinson's  Qeher^ 
yieto  qf  ^ypi.)   [EovPTiAN  Architbctdiui.J 

EDGAS,  sumamed  ^e  Peaceable,  was  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  King  Edmund  I.  by  his  wife  Elgiva,  or 
Algiva.  He  appears  to  have  heen  btfm  in  943,  and  conse- 
quently was  only  libont  three  yean  old  at  Itis  idlier*s  deaA 
in  946.  Hts  brother  Edwy,  or  Eadwy,  may  liave  hten  a 
j'ear  or  perhaps  two  years  older,  in  ftefte  drettmstanees, 
Edtuuna's  brother  Bidred  was  unanimously  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  by  the  Wltenagemote.  On  the  de&th  of  Edted, 
however,  in  955,  Edwy  was  placed  on  the  throne ;  and  at  the 
lame  time  his  brother  Edgar  was  appointed  gtitemor  or  sub- 
regulus  of  Hilercia,  which  was  stiU  considered  its  a  dtstihct 
though  subject  kingdom.  'When,  ahottt  two  years  afttr  his 
accession,  the  enmity  between  Edwy  and  the  chnrch  interest 
broke  out  into  an  open  quarrel,  the  people  of  Mercia  and 
Northumbria,  instigated  to  revolt  by  Xrrihbishop  Odo;  or  at 
least  timing  their  toovemenf  veir  opportunely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  clerical  party,  placed  Edgar  att  their  head  and 
proclaimed  him  king.  It  was  finally 'emnged  that  Bdwr 
should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  to  the  south 
ot  thfe  Tbimes,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Iringdom  should 
he  made  over  to  Edgar. '  The  fleatt  of  Bdlry,  however, 
about  a  year  after,  made  B<^;ar  king  of  all  Ene^and  (aj>. 
959). 

The  celebrated  Dunstan,  banished  by  Edwy,  had  beMi 
recalled  hy  Edgar,  and  m^e  his  chief  corniaellor,  as  soon 
as  he  found  himself  established  as  king  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  th^  Thames.  Being  as  yet  only  in  bis  six- 
teenth year'Xor  perhaps  hot  ^te  so  old)  when  he  beoaine 


fill!  king,  he  was  of  course  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tb* 
monks  and  clerey,  whose  instrument  he  had  hitherto  been. 
I>unsten,  already  bishtm  bofli  of  Worcester  and  London^ 
was  now  promoted  to  the  primacy,  as  well  as  restored  to 
his  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  became  the  chief  director  of 
afiairs  both  in  church  and  state.  The  government  of  the 
kingdom  by  Edgar,  under  the  guidance  of  this  ecclesiastic. 
Was  unquestionably  conducted  with  remarkable  ability  and 
success.  Throughout  the  whole  reign  England  remained 
undisturbed  by  war ;  the  northern  pirates,  who  had 
harassed  the  country  so  incessantly  for  130  years  before, 
and  who,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Edgar,  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  did  not  desist  onlO  they  had  eflfected 
ite  conquest,  were,  during  his  lifb,  deterred  from  show- 
ing themselves  on  the  English  coasts  by  the  powerftil 
naval  force  that  was  kept  np  by  this  kii^.  Hie  old  writers 
make  the  fleet  of  Edgar  to  have  consisted  of  3600  ships. 
*  The  number,'  says  a  modem  historian,  in  a  somewhat  de- 
cisive style  of  narration,  *  appears  to  me  enormous ;  T  have 
therefore  retrenched  a  cipher.'  (Lingard,  Hist.  Bng.y  In 
this  fleet,  which  was  divided  into  three  squadrons,  Edgar 
1?  said  by  Malmsbury  to  have  every  Easter  circumnavf- 
gatod  the  island  in  person;  bat  this  story  seems  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  improbable  inventions  by  which  Edgar's 
monkish  admirers  have  laboured  to  magnify  his  name.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  ought  not  to  regard  in  th6 
same  light  what  some  of  the  chroniclers  tell  us  about  his 
making  annually  a  progress  through  fte  different  pro- 
vinces of  his  kingdom  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Another  work  of  great  public  benefit  which  is  attributed  to 
him  is  the  reformation  of  the  coinage.  He  is  tiso  said  to 
have  freed  Wales  from  weaves  by  commuting  the  money 
tribute  imposed  upon  ihe  Welsh  by  his  predeeessors  for  a 
tribute  of  300  heads  of  these  animals  annually ;  by  which 
means  the  wolves  were  extirpated  in  four  years.  But 
there  were  wolves  in  England  long  after  this.  Edgar  has 
been  chiefly  lauded  bv  the  monkini  annalists  fbr  his  resto- 
ration of  the  chorch  both  to  its  antient  WMsesstons  and  to 
a  more  perfect  state  of  discipline  than  it  bad  probably  ever 
before  known.  Under  the  vigorous  admrnistration  of  Duri- 
stan  and  bis  subservient  associates  Ethelwold  and  Oswald. 
Uie  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester,  the  married 
clergy  were  at  length  removed  almost  to  H  man  from  the 
cathedrals  and  abbeys ;  and  no  fewer  than  fifty-feur  monas- 
teries were  founded  or  restored  tn'  dSflfemit  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  filled  with  monks  as  well  as  richly  endowed. 
Thev  were  alt  sufajeeted  to  the  BebediQtiiie  rule. 

tke  laws  of  Edgar  that  have  been  preserved  eonsist  partly 
of  some  enaetmenu  touching  tbe  payment  of  the  tithes  and 
other  church-dues,  and  partly  of  a  few  dvil  regulations 
chiefly  relatii^  to  the  iftiprovetneht  of  the  poKee  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  better  admitdtftntfion  (jf  Justice.  One  u 
directed  against  the  crime  of  mriieious  defttmation,  and 
enacts  that  if  the  folscAodd  of  ifae  evil  reptnt  can  b*  proved, 
the  defomer  should  ehher  have  bis  tCftitiM  cut  out  (that 
was  no  doubt  thought  a  peeulisiriv  appropriate  punishmeirt), 
6r  should  redeem  it  wim  the  vnufettf  his  head,  that  is  to 
say,  should  pay  the  sum  9i  whidi  hu  VSb  was  valued  ae- 
4!ording  to  the  class  of  society  in  Whieh  he  Was  ranked.  An- 
other fiirfects  that  the  WindMstttr  measure  should  be  the 
stendard  for  the  kingdom.  ITiese  laws,  -iMnrever.  were  'onlv 
enforced  hi  the  Saxon  provinces  of  Edgar's  dominions.  1% 
his  Danish  subjects,  who  oecupieil  ncAriy  or  f^  half  the 
kingdom,  he  appears  to  have  -only  recommended  the  adop^ 
tion  of  !K)me  of  the  English  laws.  The  majcirtty  of  these 
Danes  resident  in  England  were  still  pagans,  and  were  go- 
verned hy  ftarls  of  their  own  nation,  though  they  eekncrw- 
fedged  the  suprtMnacy  of  the  Saxon  king ;  and  it  was  not 
till' towards  the  close  df  tfae  reigii  of  the  Oonfessw  that  the 
authority  of  the  English  law  was  fuller  extended  over  the 
part  of  the  country  which  (bey  occupied.  Edgar  however 
bad  spent  his  earliest  years  among  the  Danes,  and  it  was  by 
OMiraidehieflydut  be  had  acquired  Us  flfetAMne:  these 
cireumstences  at  onoe  attached  them  to  him,  and  gave  him 
great  influence  over  them ;  and  this  good  ttodrntandiog 
appears  te  have  formed  a  chief  part  ti  the  strength  of  kS 
government,  and  te  have  veryeeeentially  oontrHniled  to  tiie 
preservation  of  the  tranquUlwy  whidi  flu  Ungdom  a^jt^ed 
during  his  reign. 

The  monkish  chroniclers  give  theMtteat  desonptionsof 
the  power  and  extensive  authority  of  this  king,  MUng  us 
that  ne  was  acknowledged  as  their  supreme  lom  hf  idt  the 
ether  kings  of  Britain  ^^^^^H^y^^^^^^  Vm 
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iloiy  told  m  the  Sixoii  ehronide  and  damrbm  of  his 
bavnif  1>een  rowed  in  his  bu^  on  the  Dee  by  the  eight 
subject  kings  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  Anglesey  wi^  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides,  Waatnaoreiand,  GoUoway, 
North,  South,  and  Middle  Wales,  is  well  knovn.  It  is  aUo 
affirmed  that  the  greater  port  of  Iitiand  had  submitted  to 
his  authority.  The  dominion  which  he  arn^ted  to  him- 
self appears  in  het  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  vh»t  we 
find  daimed  tar  him  by  his  panegyrists.  Among  the  titles 
assumed  by  him  on  his  seals  and  in  obartera  aio — '  Edgar  us 
Anglorum  Baaileus,  omniumque  regum  insularam  ooeani 
qua0  Bi^aiuuam  cneumjaceot,  ouBetanimi|ue  wtioaum 
quae  infta  aam  ineluduntur,  Impentor  et  Domiaua*— '  Rax 
et  Pmmceriiia  toeiiia  Albionii*— *  Baiiiew  diteetae  insulae 
Albionii^  aubditia  nobis  aoeptris  Seottorttnu  Cumbionimcme, 
atque  BtiCtmuim,  et  mnnium  etreumcinm  regionum,'  &o. 
These  '  pompous  and  boMtAil  titles,*  observes  Mr.  Turner, 
'sometiinesmn  to  the  length  ot  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines.' 
Much  difficiUty  in  believing  that  this  asaumption  of  power 
had  any  real  foundation  is  oeoasioned  by  the  abeence  of  any 
reeord  or  notice  of  the  subjugation  of  Uie  more  important 
of  these  neighbouring  kingdoms  by  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs.  What  event  ever  happened  for  instance  that  could 
possibly  have  indoced  the  king  of  Scotland  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  this  manner  as  the  vassal  of  the  king  of  Ei%- 
land  ?  The  pacific  ohsxaoter  daimed  ibr  the  reign  of  Edgai, 
who  is  and  nevor  to  ham  had  oooasicai  to  draw  the  sword 
against  an  enemy,  makes  it  still  mora  difikult  to  under* 
stand  how  he  slmald  thus  han  eonpelled  all  bis  neigh- 
bours to  do  him  homagB^  and  teke  him  for  their  Imrd  and 

The  monkish  writers,  with  whom  Edgar  is  suoh  a  &vour- 
ite.  ham  not  altogether  oonoealed  Uw  faot  that  he  was  no 
saint  in  his  monk.  Even  Lii4{ard  seons  to  admit  that 
one  Btoiy  is  tolerably  well  authenticated,  which  attributes 
to  him  the  violation  of  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  that  too 
while  she  was  resident  in  a  convrat  Another  ia  told  of 
his  having,  on  one  occasion.- ordered  one  of  his  nobles,  whose 
guest  be  was,  to  give  him  hvt  daughter  for  a  bed&llow, 
and  of  the  young  lady's  honour  having  been  saved  by  her 
mother  snbstitutisig  for  her  a  handsome  alaye,  with  whom 
the  king  was  so  well  flesaad  tJut,  aftsr  disoovering  the  de- 
ception, he  iBok  bar  loaeuit  and  nrtained  her  fiv  some  years 
as  his  ftvDurite  nistnsa,  H*  was  twice  msnied,  first  to 
Elfledn  the  Vm,  by  wtinn  he  had  a  son.  Edward,  who  suo- 
cMded  him;  atid,  secondly,  to  Elfhda,  the  daughter  of 
Ordgar,  Earl  of  Bevonshiie,  who  bore  htm  Edmund,  who 
di^  in  his  in&ncy,  and  Etbetred,  tor  whom  his  in&mous 
mother  opened  a  way  to  the  throne  b^  the  murder  of  Ed- 
ward. The  oiroumstances  of  the  marriage  of  Edgar  and  El- 
fridft — the  commission  given  by  the  king  to  Ethelwold  to 
visit  the  lady  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  leporta  of  her 
beauty — the  treachery  of  Bthelwold,  who  represented  her  to 
hia  royal  master  as  unworthy  of  her  fame,  and  then  married 
lier  himself— Uie  discovery  by  her  and  Edgar  of  the  deceit  that 
had  been  pnwtised  on  both  of  them — and  the  subsequent 
sasassination  1^  the  king  <tf  bis  unfiuthfiil  emiasanr— are 
related  hj  Ma^sbnry  <m  the  frith  of  an  antient  ballad. 
There  is  notfaiiy  in  the  character  either  of  Elfrida  or  Edgar 
that  used  ooeaMon  us  any  difficulty  in  beUeving  the  story. 

Edgar,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  olearly  appear, 
was  not  solemnly  crowned  till  the  fourteenth  year  after  he 
lurcecded  to  the  throne.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
AkeiDaaceastre,tbat  ii^Balh.on  the  llth  of  May,  973.  He 
lived  only  two  years  longer,  dying  in  97^  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  eldest  sonEdwaxd,  afterwaxda  designated  the 
Martyz. 

EiX?AR  ATHEIJMG,  that  i&  Edgar  of  the  blood 
royaU  or  Prince  Edgar,  as  we  should  now  say.  [Atbsuno.] 
The  persooage  commonly  understood  in  EnKlisb  history  by 
this  title  is  Kdgar,  the  grandson  (d  King  Ecunund  Ironside 
through  his  son  Edward  sumamed  the  Outlaw.  Edward 
and  his  brother  had  bean  Boat  from  England  by  Canute  in 
1017,  the  year  after  his  accession,  to  his  nalf-brotber  Olave, 
king  of  Sweden,  by  whom  it  was  probably  intended  that 
they  should  be  made  away  with ;  but  Olave  wared  the  lives 
of  the  children,  and  bad  them  removed  to  the  court  of  the 
king  *}f  Hungary.  All  the  English  historians  make  the 
Hungarian  king  by  whom  they  were  received  to  be 
Solomon  ;  bnt  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  that  king  did  not 
sscend  the  liirone  till  1062,  and  was  only  born  m  1051. 
fhe  kiqg  of  Hnn^vy  at  the  time  when  the  children  of 
woe  sent  to  that  oountiy  was  Stephen 


I,  who  reigned  baa  1401  to  1038.  TIm  atoiy,  am  ma^ 

monly  related,  goes  mi  to  state  that  one  of  the  bratfaan. 
Edmund  (or,  as  some  call  him,  Edwin),  married  a  daiwhtar 
of  the  Hungarian  king,  but  died  without  issue;  anf  tlmt 
the  other,  Edward,  married  Agatha,  the  dat^iter  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  and  the  sister  of  Queen  Sophia,  tba 
wife  of  Solomon.  Here  again  there  must  be  some  gnat 
mistake ;  for  the  Empwor  Henry  II.  never  bad  any  chil- 
dren. Who  Agatha  really  was,  therefore,  iX  is  impassible 
to  say.  She  bore  to  her  husband,  beaides  Edgar*  two 
daughters,  Marraret  and  Christina. 

Edgar,  as  well  as  his  sisters,  must  have  been  bom  in 
Hungary;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  has  not,  ve  believe, 
been  recorded-  His  fother.  aflmr  an  exile  of  fart*  yews, 
was  sent  for  to  England,  ki  1057,  by  bis  iintde  Kmg  Ed- 
ward the  ConfosBor,  who  professed  an  mtentiui  of  ac4no«^ 
lodging  him  as  next  heir  to  the  crown :  die  Outlaw  aocoid* 
ing^y  came  to  this  oountry  with  his  vrifo  and  cidldmi,  bnt 
he  was  never  admitted  to  his  uncle's  presenoe,  and  he  died 
shortly  after,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  foul  play,  which 
one  hypothesis  attributes  to  EaA  Harold,  uiother  to  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  There  is  nothing  like  proo^  however, 
of  the  guilt  of  either.  The  event  in  the  mean  time  was 
gen^nUy  oonsidered  as  plaoing  young  Edgar  in  the  position 
of  his  fother  as  heir  to  Ihe  crown ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  nov  that  the  title  of  the  Athelmg  (which  had  hem 
home  bv  bis  fother)  was  assumed  by  or  conferred  upon 
him.  Bfi  was  at  any  rate  the  Confossor's  nearest  relation ; 
and  if  Bdmnnd  Ironside,  from  whom  he  ej^rung^  was  iUe- 
gitimatflb  as  some  have  supposed,  the  ouccanutance  of  his 
having  worn  the  crown  seems  to  ha\-e  been  r^arded  v 
sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  stun,  and  to  bring  his  de- 
scendants into  the  regular  line  of  the  succession.  All 
Edmund's  brotbrars  and  half-brothers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  reigning  king,  bad  perished,  most  of  them  having 
been  cut  off  by  Canute  and  the  otivr  kings  of  the  Danish 
stock;  and  the  Confessor  bjmii^^f  and  bis  grandnephew* 
young  Edgar,  were  now  the  only  ramaining  male  tinnmnd 
ants  of  Elhelxed  11. 

Edgar  was  still  in  England  when  the  Confessor  died  in 
January,  1066;  but  hewaa  yet  vet?  youngs  and  appeared 
to  be  feeble  in  mind  as  wall  as  in  body,  and  therefore  was 
in  nowise  fitted  either  to  take  a  pari,  or  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  by  others,  in  the  first  tumult  of  the  contest  in 
which  two  such  energetic  spirits  as  Harold  and  the  Nmnaa 
William  now  proceeded  to  try  their  strength.  In^gniftcant 
as  he  was,  however,  from  his  personal  endowment^  the 
Atheling  derived  an  importance  from  his  descent  and  his 
position  which  afterwards  occasioned  bim  to  be  eonspi- 
cuou&ly  brought  forward  on  various  occasions,  and  has 
made  bim  an  historic  character.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  was  actually 
proclaimed  kiiig  by  the  citizens  of  London ;  but  on  the  ap- 

Cich  of  the  (Jonqueror,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  lo 
at  Berkhamstead  and  to  offer  full  submission.  Ho 
then  took  up  his  residenee  at  the  court  of  William,  who 
alloved  bim  to  vetain  tha  earldom  of  Oxford,  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Handd.  When  the  Conqueiw 
the  following  year  visited  his  Norman  dominions,  ve  find 
him  taking  ths  AtheUng  in  his  train.  lii  106^  hjawerer 
(the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  in  1067,  but  see  a  note  upon  the 
discremiicy  of  the  authorities  as  to  this  and  other  dates  in 
Lord  Hailes's  Annals,  aj>.  106S),  Ed^r  u>pears  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  discontented  Northumbrian 
lords  Maerleswogen  (or  Marleswine),  Cospatric,  and  others, 
who,  deserting  the  Norman  conqueror,  carried  the  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line  and  hia  mother  and  sisters  with  them  to  the 
oourt  of  the  Scottish  King  Malcolm  Canmore.  Tliis  move- 
ment was  attended  with  important  consequences.  Malcolm 
soon  after  married  Edgar's  eldest  sister  Margaret,  and  of 
this  marriage  cam»Matilda>  w^iqse  union  (jua.  1100)  with 
Henry  L  of  England  was  tbe  fljrst  atop  tomrds  the  reoon' 
cilement  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races.  Meanwhile 
Edgar  and  his  frimkds  were  followed  to  Scotland  by  many 
other  Saxon  fugitives,  who  were  the  means  of  introducing 
into  that  oountry  much  of  the  superior  civilization  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  A  connection  between  Scot- 
land and  Hungary  apoears  also  to  have  arisen  out  of  this 
flight  of  £dgar  and  tne  subsequent  marriage  of  hia  sister 
with  the  Scottish  kins. 

It  was  not  intended  however  by  Cospatrio  and  his  asso- 
ciates that  ScoUand  should  serve  then 
ofrefoKB.   A  pcverfU  oonfodex^^^ 
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wtfaut  the  Kii^ish  kin^.  ill  «liieh  tbey  «iid  tbelr  prot^ 
Kagar  were  apsociated  with  the  men  of  Northumberland 
and  Swayn  Bstridflen  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  ttnitcNl 
forces  of  these  aeveia^  powers  stormed  the  castle  of  York  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  1069,  and  pat  the  Nnman  garrison  to 
the  sword  ;  on  which,  Eiccording  to  some  authorities,  Edgar 
Atheling  was  a  second  time  actually  proclaimed  king-  But 
the  approach  of  William  soon  compelled  him  to  fly  for  his 
life,  and  he  again  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  Here  he  ap- 
yeara  to  havB  remained  inactiTe  till  the  year  1073,  when  he 
^ras  again  induced  to  engage  in  a  scheme  for  annoying  the 
English  king  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  king  of  France, 
who  invited  him  to  oome  to  that  country,  promising  to  give 
him  some  place  of  strength  from  whicn  ne  might  attack 
either  England  or  Normandy.  Edgar  on  this  set  out  with 
a  few  ships;  but  he  was  wrecked  in  a  stonn  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  fVora  which  he  with  difficulty  made  his 
escape  for  the  third  time  to  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  destitution.  He  was  now  advised  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Malcolm  to  make  his  peace  with  William ;  and  that 
king  having;  received  his  overtures  favourably,  he  proceeded 
to  England,  where  William  gave  him  an  apartment  in  bis 
palace,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of  silver  for  his 
support.  In  this  state  of  dependence  be  remained  for  some 
years ;  hut  at  length  he  seems  to  have  gone  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, where,  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  his  son  Duke 
Robert  made  the  Saxon  prince  a  grant  of  some  lands.  The 
grant,  however,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  was 
soon  resumed,  and  the  Atheling  was  compelled,  for  the  fourth 
tnne»  to  betake  himself  to  Scotland  in  1091.  In  the  end 
af.the  samayear  it  is  related  that  a  peace  was  eflboted  by 
the  good  offices  of  VAmt  uid  Duke  Robert  between  Mol- 
oolm  and  Williara  Ruftu,  when  their  amnes  were  met  and 
ready  to  engage,  in  Lothene  or  Loidit  (fiat  is,  most  pnAably, 
the  part  of  Scotland  now  called  Lothian,  then  oonsidmed 
as  a  part  of  England).  On  this  occasion  Edgar  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Bnmish  king,  and  he  again  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  court  of 'Vl^lliam.  In  January,  1092,  however,  Duke 
Robert  and  he  suddenly  withdrew  together  to  Normandy ; 
and  not  long  after  Malcolm  and  William  were  again  at  war. 
The  Scottish  king  fbll  in  a  conflict  with  an  English  force 
commanded  by  Robert  de  Moubray  near  Alnwick  on  the 
13th  November,  1093;  his  eldest  son  Edward  was  slain 
with  him  ;  and  his  Queen,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
died  three  days  after,  navii^  only  survived  to  learn  the  loss 
of  her  husbuid  and  her  son.  Immediately  after  this  we 
read  of  Sdgai  secnrii^  the  children  of  his  deceased  hrother- 
in-lsw  nkt  sistw  flvm  the  attempto  of  th«r  uncle,  Donald 
Bone,  who  hod  usurped  the  Scottish  throne,  and  conveying 
them  to  a  place  of  suetv  in  England,  a  circumstance  that 
would  apparenfly  imply  that  he  had  himself  returned  to 
tlwt  country  from  Normandy,  and  once  more  secured  the 
protection  of  the  English  king.  Here  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Rufus.  In  1 09  7 
he  is  rectn^ed  to  have  raised,  with  the  approbation  and  aid 
of  that  king,  a  body  of  troops,  and  marched  with  them  into 
Scotland,  where  he  drove  Donald  Bane  from  the  throne, 
and  placed  on  it  his  nephew  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm. 
One  account  makes  him  to  have  immediately  after  this 
jeitied  his  old  fHend  Robert  dnkeof  Normandy  in  the  Holy 
Land  widk  a  force  of  20,000  men,  ooUected  ftom  aU  parts  of 
Eneluid  and  Scotland ;  but  this  port  his  story  is  neither 
wall  supported,  nor  very  probabw  in  itself.  It  is  certain 
however  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Henry  I.  and  his  brother  Robert,  a  few  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  former  to  the  English  throne,  Edgar  was 
found  on  the  side  of  Robert,  although  the  recent  marriage  of 
nis  sister  to  Henry  might  be  supposed  to  have  attached  him 
to  the  interests  of  that  prince.  He  was  one  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  by  Henry  at  tne  decisive  battle  of  Tinchbrai  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1106,  in  which  Robert  finally  lost 
his  dukedom  and  his  liberty.  The  victor  however  treated 
the  Saxon  prince  with  more  lenity  or  contempt  than  he 
showed  in  his  treatment  of  his  own  brother.  Soon  after 
being  brot^t  to  England,  Bdgor  was  restored  to  Uberty ; 
and  wataa  acSonnta  state  tiiat  he  subsequently  vinted  Pdes* 
tine.  But  the  remainder  of  his  history  is  very  obscure. 
Malmsbury  only  informs  ns,  without  specifying  any  date  of 
his  decease,  that  he  died  in  England  after  having  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  without  ever  having  been  married  or  having 
had  any  issue,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  weak 
but  inoffensive  and  w3l-intentioned  man.  He  has  certainly 
the  distinction  of  being  about  tfw  most  insipid  hetoe^aqy- 


thing  like  romanee  on  leoaid,  and  the  narratiTe  of  his  lilh 
maybe  quoted  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  interoit  tibatirill 
be  sometimes  awakened  by  tiie  jposition  and  fbrtiuua  oi  on 
individual  however  personsUy  insigmficant< 
EDGE.  [ArrisJ 

EDGEHILL.   [Chaalks  I.  of  Enolaito.] 

EDGEWORTH,  RICHARD  LOVELL.  an  ingenieue 
mechanical  philoaopher,  but  better  known  as  the  fotber  ani 
literary  associate  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  was  bwn  at  Bath,  in 
1744.  He  was  descended  from  an  English  fuuily,  which 
had  setUad  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  resided  at  Edgeworth-town.  in  the  coun^  of  Longford, 
where  his  boyhood  was  chiefly  spent  A  hasty  mar- 
riage, oontracted  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  white  be  was 
an  under^gradnate  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  cut  short 
his  studies  at  that  university,  and  led  him  to  return 
home;  but  in  176&,  intutdii^  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
he  came  to  Si^;land,  and  took  a  bouse  at  Hare  Hatch, 
between  Maidenhead  and  Reading.  During  his  visits 
to  London  to  keep  his  terms,  he  became  ocquunted 
with  Sir  Francis  Delavsl  and  other  gay  and  sporting 
men  of  the  day,  concerning  whom  a  numbor  of  anec- 
dotes are  preserved  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  autobiMraphy. 
In  that  society  he  was  distinguished  by  a  high  flow  ofspirits, 
and  an  uncommon  share  of  that  activity  and  ingenuity 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  lighter  pursuits  of  social  amuse- 
ment as  readily  as  to  higher  and  more  serious  purposes. 
At  home  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  prosecuting  a  varied 
of  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  first  oeetiDn  ot  a  tel^^ph  in  Eng- 
land, originating  in  a  bet  relative  to  the  speedy  trans- 
mission «  racing  news  ftom  Newmarket  to  London.  Dur- 
ing this  residence  in  Berkshire  he  become  ooquaiuted  with 
the  eccentric  philanthropist  Thomas  Day,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  the  closest  friendship.  His  mechanical  pursuits 
introduced  him  to  I^*.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  to  Watt  and 
Boltou,  Wedgwood,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men.  In 
1769,  by  his  father's  death,  he  came  into  possession  of  a 
handsome,  fortune  and  gave  up  the  intention  of  fbllowiog 
the  law  as  a  pn^Sgssion. 

Mr.  Edgewcnth  returned  to  Ireland  in  1782,  'with  the 
firm  determination,'  he  says,  *  to  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  his  l^e  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate  and  the  educar- 
tion  of  bis  children,  and  with  the  sincere  hope  of  con- 
tributing to  the  amelionitiMi  of  the  inhabttauta  of  the 
country  tnm  whieh  he  drew  his  subsistenoe.*  To  tUs 
rescdutwn,  during  tho  mnaining  thirty-five  years  of  hia 
lifb,  he  steadily  adhered;  devoting  his  best  powers  to 
the  useful  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  magistrate,  a. 
landlord,  and  a  father.  He  was  an  active  and  influen 
tial  member  of  the  Irish  yolunteers,  and  continued,  after 
their  dissolution,  and  through  lift,  a  steady  advocate  of 
reform  in  parliament  He  was  a  member  of  the  last  Irish 
house  of  commons,  and  spoke  and  voted  in  opposition  to  tb» 
Union.  Retaining  the  ardent  spirit  of  his  youth,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  projects  for  reclaiming  bogs,  esta- 
blishing a  ^Btem  of  telegraphic  communication,  experi- 
ments on  the  construction  of  carriages,  moveable  railroads, 
&c  In  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  tenantry  he  was  skilftil,  prudent,  and  humane 
and  in  bis  'Hemotrs'  (vol.  2,  chap,  li)  may  be  fbund  an 
instmctive  ooconnt  of  the  difficulties  to  be  mM  and  the 
patience  requisite  in  efbeting  any  real  improvemoat  in  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  His  judicious  and  dis- 
criminating kindness  and  hia  acknowledged  impartiality  as 
a  ma^trate  (a  rare  quality  then  in  Ir&nd)  gained  ui^ 
sincere  affection,  insomuch  that  in  the  insurrection  at  1 798, 
though  he  was  absent  and  assisting  with  his  corps  yeo 
manry  in  the  d^nce  of  Longford,  his  house  at  Edgeworth- 
town  was  visited  by  the  rebels,  and  yet  was  preserved  unin- 
jured and  untouched.  He  died  June  13,  1817,  after  an 
old  age  of  unusual  activity  and  power  of  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  married  four  wives,  by  all  of  whom  he 
had  childjren.  The  number  of  his  children,  and  their 
unnsual  difibrence  in  age,  a  difiisrence  amounting,  between 
the  eldest  and  jroungest,  to  nu»e  than  forty  years,  gave 
him  unusual  i^iiwrtunities  of  trying  ocperiments  in  edu- 
cation, and  watching  their  results.  His  ftmily  were 
brought  up  almost  entirely  at  home,  and  with  an  un- 
UBiiaTd^iree  of  parental  care.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ence were  made  public  in  1 798.  in  *  Ptmctical  Education,'  a 
treatise  written  principslly  by  Mipfi^eworth,  but  psj^ 
br  hinuelf;  vbA  has^ip^^^  V{hf#0l^^dation.  h« 
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obwmtiMi,  and  the  erperienoe  of  faia  own  houie.  It 
atttacted  much  attention,  and  no  doubt  had  ooiuiderable 
effect,  in  comunction  with  the  writings  of  Hannah  More 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  bringing  about  that  improvement 
in  domestic  education  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
4U  yeara.  Many  persons  may  dissent  from  some  of  its  views, 
or  some  of  its  principles;  but  as  a  repositoiY  of  valuable 
suggestions  and  innniana  expedients,  as  to  children,  their 
faabita,  tempeis,  aud  ways  of  mtluencing  them,  it  will  alwsqrs 
be  voitby  the  attention  of  parents. 

Hr.  Edgewonh  said  he  was  not  a  ready  writer ;  and  it 
majr  have  been  partly  owing  to  this  that  he  preferred  an- 
gling in  a  sort  of  literary  parbierabip  with  his  daughter  to 
embarking  alone  in  any  work  of  leuRth.  'Practical  Educa- 
tion* and  '  Irish  Bulls  were  avowedly  written  by  them  in 
common;  and  Miss  E.  in  her  Ibther's  'Memoirs'  (voL  ii 
chap,  xvi.)  has  recorded  in  warm  terms  of  filial  affection 
her  obligations  to  him  in  her  other  works.  It  was  bis  habit 
to  revise  and  correct  all  her  productions  carefully,  and  to 
sanction  their  issue  to  the  world  by  his  paternal  irr^jritnatur ; 
a  form  which  the  world  thought  mi^ht  as  well  be  omitted. 
But  the  starling  merits  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  character  were 
■mjcdy  sufficient  to  atone  fbr  some  egotism  and  vani^. 

The  Ibllowixig  works  are  publiahu  in  his  name : — '  Ra- 
cionid  Primer;'  'Poetry  Explained;'  ' RMdings  in  Poetry ;' 
*  Professional  Education  ;*  *  Letter  to  Lord  C^arlemont  on 
the  Tel^raph;'  *  Speeches  in  Parliament;*  '  Essay  on  the 
Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages.' 

He  also  published  papers  in  the  Fbilosopbical  Transao- 
ttoos,  Nicholson's  Journal,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  on  various  subjects,  as  the  Tele- 
graph, Resistance  of  the  Air,  Aerostation,  Railroads,  the 
construction  of  Carriages,  and  the  description  of  a  hand- 
some spire  which  be  had  erected  imide  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church,  and  then  lifted  into  its  place.  (Memoir*  of 
R.  E.  E^eteorth,  1820.) 

EDICI^  EDICTA.  one  of  the  five  sources  of  Roman 
law  enumerated  Iqr  GUus  (i-  $  2)-  '  The  magistrates  of  the 
Roman  people  haw  authority  to  make  ecQots;  but  the 
greatest  weurht  is  given  to  tlw  edicts  (tf ,  the  two  praton. 
the  Pnetor  urbanus  and  the  Frstor  Pwe^inus.  In  the 
provinces  the  govornors  (prasldes)  have  the  same  authority 
as  the  prsBtors  (in  the  city).  The  authority  of  the  curnw 
lediles,  as  to  making  edicts,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  prsa- 
tors,  and  in  the  provinces  their  powers  are  possessed  by  the 
qusBstora.'  fOn  the  Edict  iSdu.  see  Dig.  xxi.  tit  1 ;  Cod. 
»v.  tit  58.) 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  pretors  on  their  accession  to 
office  to  publish  edicts,  which  were  rules  adapted  to  r^ulate 
the  practice  of  their  courts,"  similar  to  the  Orders  promul- 

fated  by  the  English  chancellors.  This  power  of  l^islating 
aving  been  abused,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Cornelian  law 
B.C.  67,  that  when  a  preetor,  on  liis  accession  to  <rfKoe^  had 
published  any  edict  or  general  rule,  he  should  be  bound  to 
keep  to  it  during  the  whole  year  of  his  office.  A  prstor 
was  not  bound  by  the  edicts  of  his  predecessor:  if  he  con- 
firmed them,  the  edicts  were  called  Vetera  etTralatitia;  if 
he  made  new  edicts,  they  were  called  Nova.  On  an  occa- 
sion mentioned  bv  Cicero  (Z)e  Offic.  iiL,  20)  the  praetors  and 
tribunes  of  the  Plebs  united  in  drawing  up  an  edict  relative 
to  the  coinage.  This  instance  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  prffitors  \mder  the  Republic  exer- 
cised l^;ialative  power.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  the  courts  they 
gradually  assumed  the  power  of  repealing  written  law  and 
making  new  laws,  on  the  ground  of  correcting  the  error  of  the 
written  laws  whenever  th^  seemed  inappUcfwle  from  genera- 
lity or  other  defect  fSee  the  various  titles  of  the  Dig^tt. 
lib.  xxxvii.)  FVom  the  decisions  of  the  pmtors  arose  a 
large  body  of  law,  which  was  known  bv  toe  name  Jus 
Honorarium  or  Pnetorium  (Papinian.  Dig.i^  tit  1.  7.),  as 
distinguished  ftom  the  Jus  Civile,  and  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  considered  as  corresponding  to  Uie  eqni^  of  ttie 
English  Court  of  Chancery. 

Under  the  early  emperors  the  magistrates  published 
edicts,  but  Hadrian  commissioned  Salvius  Julianus  fA.D. 
132)  to  make  a  digest  of  all  the  best  decisions,  which  were 
collected  in  a  smaU  volume  called  the  Bdictum  Perpetuum, 
and  ratified  by  a  Senatus  Consultum.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  making  edicts  was  taken  from  the  magistrates, 
and  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  emperors.  {.Cod. 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth;  on  the  soatli 
by  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark ;  on  the 
east  by  Haddington,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh ;  and  on  tha 
west  by  Linlithgow:  comprehending  an  area  of  354  square 
miles,  or  226,560  English  statute  acres.  The  siur&ce  is  in 
general  uneven.  The  most  hilly  district  is  the  south-eastern 
part,  which  is  traversed  1^  the  Heriot  and  Galla  Waters. 
In  the  huh  ground  which  divides  this  di^rict  f^om  that 
traversed  oy  tlw  rivers  ftlling  into  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  is 
the  Sa;rrs  Law.  1739  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  con- 
tinuation of  this  high  ground  Anns  the  boundary  between 
Edinburgh  on  the  north,  and  Peebles  and  Lanark  on  the 
south,  and  periia^  attains  a  general  elevation  of  800  or 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  for  the  most  part  rather  fia^ 
and  covered  with  Ytom  and  mosses;  but  in  some  parts  there 
are  bills  of  considerable  elevation,  as,  near  the  sources  of 
Muirfixit  Water,  the  Coat  Law  (1680  feet),  and  the  Black- 
hope  Scares  (1850  feet).  Between  the  origin  of  the  NcHth 
Esk  and  the  Leith  Water  are  several  high  hills,  as  the 
Cairn  Hill  (1800  feet),  and  others  which  belong  to  the 
Pentland  Hills.  Farther  west  only  isolated  hills  occur,  the 
highest  of  which,  Leven's  Seat^  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  county,  is  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Of  the  country  extending  between  this  high  ground  and 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  only  the  middle  district  between  the 
North  Esk  and  X^ithWatn  is  very  hilly.  Here  am  the 
Pentland  HUls,  the  highest  sumimts  of  which  are  from 
1800  to  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  but  their  mean  elevatioii 
probably  does  not  exceed  1000  or  1200  feet  They  ter- 
minate to  the  south  of  Libberton  and  to  the  west  ot 
Laswade.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  district  is  leas 
hilly ;  the  heights  neither  attain  such  an  elevation,  as  in 
the  part  just  described,  nor  do  they  terminate  with  steep 
declivities,  except  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
A  line  drawn  from  Dalkeith  through  Libberton,  Collington, 
and  Currie  to  Rath  marks  the  nortiiern  boundan  of  tbe 
more  hilly  part  of  the  country.  North  of  this  line  the 
country  laesents  an  undulating  surfitce,  on  which  a  fbw 
hiUs  rise  to  a  moderate  elevation-  Such  is  Arthui'a  Seal; 
near  Bdinburgh,  822  feet  above  the  sea,  and  fhrther  west  ^ 
Goribxphine  Hills,  which  extend  two  miles  in  length  and 
rise  to  470  feet  The  principal  rivers  are  tbe  Oalla  Water, 
which  fells  into  the  Tweed;  and  the  South  and  North  Esk, 
which  unite  below  Dalkeith ;  (he  Water  of  Leith ;  and  the 
Almond  Water,  which  separates  this  county  fiora.  that  of 
Linlithgow.   These  rivers  fell  into  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

It  is  said  that  at  Dalkeith,  on  an  average  of  eight  years, 
the  annual  fell  of  tain  was  22^  inches.  Dr.  Bremter  Kates 
the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Leith  to  be  46"  36'.  At 
Edinburgh,  which  is  elevated  from  300  to  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  about  two  miles  from  it, 
tbe  mean  annual  temjperatuie  is  47^  8'.  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  near  i^BOxim^n  to  that  the  mcnre  inland  parts  of 
the  south  orScothtnd. 

Part  of  an  important  mineral  district,  Uw  great  ooal-^eld 
of  Scotiand,  is  within  this  county.  The  eotmty  also  eon- 
tains  conaidurable  beds  of  limestone  and  freestone.  The 
former  are  principally  about  Dalkeith.  Tlie  principal  free- 
stone quarries  are  at  'Craigleith,  Hales,  and  Redkall.  Clay 
soil  predominates  in  the  county,  and  there  are  few  parts 
remarkable  for  natural  fertili^.  Two-thirds  of  the  land, 
however,  is  now  under  cultivation,  of  which  from  15,000  to 
18,000  acres  are  employed  to  raise  wheat.  There  is  a  ocm- 
siderable  number  of  large  estates  in  the  eonaty,  bat  on  tbe 
whole  property  is  much  divided. 

The  coun^  is  in  various  ways  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  within  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
This  circumstance  evHlently  mo^ifii*^  the  productions  and 
uses  of  the  soil.  To  this  also  we  owe  the  ocellent  state  of 
the  public  roads  in  tbe  county,  the  railways,  and  tbe  Union 
canal,  though  this  last  has  hitherto  proved  a  most  vnpn)&- 
able  speculation  to  the  proprietors, 

The  populatiim  of  the  oounQr  has  stood  as  Ibllows  :— 

Ycu.  PnaoBS.  VkviliM. 

1755        .  90,412 
1801       .  122,954 
ISli       .  148,607 
1821       .  191,514 
1831        .        219,345        .  47,415 
Mid-Lothian  returns  four  members  to  t>uliament — one 
for  the  countv  of  Edinbo^h,  two  fbr  the  ci^  and  one  tax 
the  burghs  of  Leith,  Musselburgh,  &c.  ^  ^  ^ 
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or  Mid-LothiB&.  and  thd  capital  of  Scotland,  is  sitnated 
in  «5*«7'20"N.  laU  and  3*10'30"W.  bng.,  about  392 
miles  north  from  I^ndon.  It  stands  upon  a  group  of  hills 
separated  by  deep  depressions,  and  is  at  once  the  site  and 
the  Bcene  of  views  of  ?reat  beauty  and  grandeur.  On  the 
highest  of  the  hills  the  Old  Town  is  built;  the  summit  of 
the  hill  forms  a  street  upwards  of  s  mile  loiu;,  ascending 
in  neorlf  a  straight  hne  from  the  palace  of  Holyiood  on 
the  east,  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea  to  the 
ORrtle,  which  is  elevated  upwards  of  389  &et  ftbow  the 
same  lerd,  and  is  accesaue  cnly  on  tin  eastern  side,  all 
the  others  being  nearly  perpendictdar.  The  view  from  this 
height  is  singuhxiy  varied  and  grand;  the  spechttor  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hina.  On  the  east  are 
the  Calton  HiB,  Salisbury  Craigs,  and  Arthur's  Beat,  rising 
822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  west  are  the 
Pentland  range,  and  the  woody  eminence  of  Corstorphine. 
Below,  on  the  north,  are  the  noble  mansions  of  the  New 
Town,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  it«  ports  and  shipping,  and 
the  counties  on  the  opposite  coasts  to  the  Highland  hills :  a 
landscape  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  rich  open 
country  which  spreads  before  lu  on  the  south  to  the  hills  of 
Berwickshire  and  the  borders,  till  at  length  the  eye  zests 
ipon  the  Braid  Hills. 

Edinbuivh  is  supposed'  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Edwin,  a  ung  of  Nwthumherland  in  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Simeon  of  Durham  mentions  the  town  of  Bd- 
winesbttrch  as  e:ustin2  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centiu7 ; 
and  in  the  charter  of  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood, 
in  the  year  1128,  King  David  I.  calls  it  hit  burgh  of  Bd- 
tBimsourg,  whence  we  infer  it  was  then  a  royal  burgh.  The 
historians  of  Edinburgh  any  that  the  first  parliament  held 
iA  the  citj-  was  on  the  accession  of  King  Alexander  U. ; 
but  upwwds  of  half  a  century  previous,  we  find  a  *  Con- 
cordia.' or  agreement,  entered  into  between  the  bishop  of 
9t.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  apud  CiuieUum 
Atelianm  (a  name  long  bestowed  on  Edinburgh  Castle), 
in  presence  of  the  ki^.  Prince  Henry  his  son.  and  their 
barons  (Connell  On  ifthet,  App.  No.  I ),  which  we  appre- 
hend ifas  no  other  than  an  assembly  of  Ae  great  oouncu  of 
the  nqtioi.  The  cutte  was  then  ^rhaps  the  chief  building 
and  place  of  concourse  in  the  citv;  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  Malcolm  IV.,  Geoffrey  de  "Malevflle,  of  Maleville 
Castle,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  was  meecomes  de  Cattrum 
fiuellarum,  meaning  thereby,  no  doubt,  slieriff  of  the  shir^ 
in  like  manner  as  Macbeth,  the  eariiest  sheriflT  in  the  shire 
of  Perth,  was  stylnd  sheriff  of  Scone.  The  abbey  of  Holy- 
rood,  however,  wa^  growing  into  importance.  In  1177  a 
^atiopal  council  vs^  held  there  on  the  arrival  of  the  legate 
fivian,  to  detemune  the  dispute  between  the  English  and 
icottish  clergy ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tibat  its  neighhour- 
oood  eaiiy  became  a  royal  readence. 

The  tity  qipears  fo  hare  remained  open  and  defenceless 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centui^,  when,  on  the 
representations  of  the  provost  and  connnunt^.  King  James 
II.  granted  the  citizens  *  fiM  license  and  leiff  to  fosse,  bul- 
^Tark«  wall,  tour,  turate,  and  other  ways  to  strength  the 
bui^h,  in  quhat  manor  of  wise  or  decree  that  beis  sene 
nuist  apednul  to  thaim.*  The  same  king  soon  afterwards 
gntntea  a  charter  to  the  city  confirming  to  it  the  privilege 
of  holding  therein  the  antient  and  important  court  of  Four 
Boroughs, '  sicut  &  temporibas  retroactis  tenebatur.*  His 
successor,  grateful  for  the  interest  which  the  citizens  had 
shown  in  his  behalf  when  he  was  at  variance  with  his 
nobles,  erected  the  city  into  a  sheriffdom  within  itself  and 
presented  to  ]the  incorporated  trades  a  banner  or  standard, 
which  has  since  been  known  tnr  the  name  of  the  Blue 
Blanket,  and  is  still  i^eserved.  King  JamesIV.  patronized 
the  ereetian  of  its  first  mintinff-press ;  and  in  th^  succeeding 
reign  it  became  the  undisputM  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
seat  of  the  palace^  of  the  paniament,  and  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  justice. 

The  accession  of  King  James  VL  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  prograu  of  the  town ;  but 
at  the  Union  the  spirit  of  improvement  revived,  and  has 
continued  to  our  own  day. 

Edinburgh  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts :  the  Old 
Town,  the  South  Side,  or  Southern  Districts,  and  the  New 
Town;  each  of  which  has  iff  own  peculiar  features  and 
character.  The  Old  Town  is  intersected  by  the  street  pre- 
viously^ mentioned :  on  eaoh  side  descend  in  regular  hues 
a  multitude  of  narrow  wynds,  closes,  and  sMes,  which  on 
^be  south  lead  for  the  most  part  into  the  Cowgat^  a 
Hinfined  street  niuning  along  the  southern  base  of  ue  faOl, 


uid  one  of  the  earliest  additions  to  the  tewn  after  the  ereo* 
tion  of  the  city-wall  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  eentory. 
Over  this  street  the  South  Bridge,  and  more  lately  King 
Geot^  the  Fourth's  Bridge,  are  thrown,  to  connect  tba 
Old  Town  with  the  SouUi  Side  or  Southern  Districts. 
These  districts  mostly  stand  upon  a  rising  ground,  which  is 
here  doeely  adjaeent  to  the  Old  Town  ridgp,  but  neither  so 
derated,  so  limited  in  extant,  nor  so  ateef  in  its  descent, 
as  that  hill.  From  its  western  side,  bowevw,  tfwre  mns  a 
hill  of  a  different  charaoCer,  nd  tbmoe  called  the  High 
Riggs.  It  is  separatetl  from  the  OuUe-hill  by  a  spadous 
street  called  the  Crass  Market,  ud  on  it  are  built  Henot^a 
Hospital  and  the  neighbouring  subuih  of  Portsburgh.  On 
a  line  wi&  the  South  Brit^e  is  the  North  Brii^e.  thrown 
from  the  summit  of  the  Old  Town  rit^,  at  the  middle  of 
the  High-street,  to  the  rising  ground  whteh  forms  the  site 
of  the  New  Town.  This  ground  partakes  much  of  the 
eharacter  of  the  Old  Town  ndge,  ana  terminates  like  it  in 
a  bold  rock,  namely  the  Gallon  Hill ;  but  the  aspect  of 
the  houses  is  wholfy  different:  for  having  been  erected 
aecordii^  to  regular  pl^s  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  imj^ove- 
raent,  the  graatest  regularity  and  beauty  characterize  its 
buildings,  streets^  and  squares.  Worn  the  earth  nni  rubbish 
thrown  fron  the  finmoHtioii  of  the  New  Town  buildings, 
the  Earthen  Mound  was  farmed  as  a  oommunieatim  across 
the  morass  which  liee  betwem  the  GIA  and  New  Tbwn. 

Among  the  chief  buildings  of  dtecity  is  the  Castle,  ^hich 
is  the  most  antient  part  of  the  city,  and  must  have  been  of 
considerable  impolance  in  former  times.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  little  strength,  and  derives  its  interest 
chiefly  from  the  associations  connected  with  it  and  its  own 
formulable  appearance.  At  no  great  distance  from  the 
Castle  stands  the  Parhament  House,  with  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  first  of  these  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
met  between  the  time  of  its  erection  in  1640  and  the  Union. 
The  hall  now  forms  the  Outer  House  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  rooms  appro- 
priated to  the  Inner  House  and  to  ^  courts  <^  Justieiary 
and  Exchequer.  The  valuable  library  trf*  the  Ikealty  of  ad- 
vocates oceupted  till  lately  the  ground-floor  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  A  considerable  part  still  remains  there; 
but  adjao«it  buildings  have  beeu  erected  not  only  for 
it,  but  also  for  the  library  of  the  writers  to  the  sienet 
Ihe  courts  of  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  held 
in  the  county  hall,  an  elegant  building  of  recent  erection, 
close  b^  the  range  of  building  which  contains  the  library  of 
the  writers  to  the  signet.  The  antient  Gothic  febric. 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  is  also  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  from  between  tho  arches  which  constitute  the 
imperial  crown  that  rests  upon  its  lofry  tower,  there  is  an 
interesting  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  On 
the  opposite  ude  of  the  street  ts  the  It^al  Exchange,  with 
the  common  couneil-room  and  other  offices  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  a  little  way  down,  is 
a  radiated  causeway  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  market 
cross,  where  proclamatious  used  to  be  made  and  offenders 
punished.  At  the  foot  of  the  High  Street  stands  one  of  the 
oldest  stone  houses  in  Edinburgh,  the  house  of  the  great 
Seottish  reformer,  John  Knox;  and  on  the  front  wall,  to 
the  west,  is  a  figure  in  alto  rilievo  pointing  to  a  radiated 
stone,  whereon  is  sculptured  the  name  of  the  Deity  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  Below  this  is  the  C»nongate, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  palace  and  abbey  of  Holyrood, 
whose  extensive  precincts  constitute  a  sanctuary  for  insol- 
vent debtors.  On  the  summit  of  the  Calton  Hill,  which 
rises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  commands  a  de* 
lightibl  .prospect  of  the  Furth  and  surrounding  scenery, 
some  columns  of  the  National  Mouument  have  been  erected, 
and  stand  in  solitary  grandeur.  Near  them  are  the  observa- 
tory and  the  monuments  to  Dugdd  Stewart  and  Plavfeir. 
On  the  low  ground,  towards  the  west,  are  the  brideweU  and 
gaol ;  and  in  the  same  line,  at  a  point  nearljr  equidistant 
from  the  palace  and  castle,  stands  the  Raster  House, 
where  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  are  preserved,  and 
what  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  part  (u  the  empire,  theregister 
of  all  deeds  conveying  or  charging;  territorid  propertj'. 

The  city  churches  are  properly  13  in  number,  among 
which  the  most  deserving,  of  notice  are  St.  Giles's,  St. 
George's,  St  Andrew's,  St  Stephen's,  and  St  Mnrj's:  but 
to  these  are  to  be  added  St.  Cuthbert's  or  "West  Kirk,  the 
Canongate  Church,  and  various  chapels  belonging  to  the 
esteblishment.  The  elegant  OotUr^diflces,  St  ;^aurs,  St 
OUes's,  and  8L  €h»org^Gphafi^BetMdAg>y  e^pal 
communion,  are  akn  deserving  aC  attention,  and  the  Koman 
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Calbolio  diapol  at  the  bead  of  LeithWaUc.  TfaeRomui 
Catholiet  have  another  c^pel  in  the  town,  and  at  the  bead 
of  Bruntiafleld  Linka,  a  convent  of  nuns,  attaohed  to  wbiob 
is  an  establuhmeat  at  Milton  Bouse,  in  the  Canongate. 
£dinhuigb  has  some  noble  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 


Mercbant-Maiden  aa4  Trades'-jMCaiden  Hospitals,  Orphan 
Hosntaiand  Gillespie's  Hospital-  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  iKnub,  Asylum  the  fitind,  Magdalen  A»lum,  and 
Lunatk  Aqrlum.  Moat  6f  the  baDUDg-boiues  of  Sdmbuig^ 
are  large  edifices:  sueb,  in  portiemar,  an  Oie  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  jtoyiiX  &mk,  and  the  Commercial  Bank. 

The  public  amusements  of  Edinburgh  are  limited,  and  do 
not,  generally  speaking,  succeed.  The  habits  of  the  people 
arb  domestic;  and  the  profeesiooal  and  literary,  not  1^ 
than  the  religious  tdiaractar  which  prevails,  does  not  accord 
with  the  occupations  of  the  theatre  and  assembly-rooms. 
Printing,  shawl-making,  and  coach-building,  are  carried  on 
with  much  success;  but  the  manufactures  of  Edinbuigh 
are  of  no  great  importance.  Hie  city  however  is  well  situ- 
ated boih  far  water  and.  Aiel,  which  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  manufiuituies.  They  have  been  of  essential  conse- 
quenee  to  tbe  comfort  of  the  inhabitants;  and  notwith- 
standing the  wiable  cUmate,  there  are  few,  if  any,  diseaaas 
to  which  tbe  residents  <^  jBdinbuM^  can  be  Mid  to  be 
peculiar^  liable.  The  situatiop  of  the  place  is  fhvourable 
to  health  and  energy,  and  &e  mortality,  it  u  bdiered,  is 
small  in  proportion  to  tbe  populatkm.  The  city  returns 
two  members  to  parliament 

Until  a  ccmparatively  recent  period,  Edinburgh  was  a 
place  of  very  limited  extent.  The  contiguous  country, 
which  baa  now  been  made  to  form  a  part  of  the  capitiJ, 
comprehends  various  idaces  antiently  subject  to  different 
jurisdictions,  and  whion  have  as  yet  continued  municipally 
disunited,  except  for  the  purpose  of  returninj;  members  bo 
parliament  under  the  recent  Reform  Act.  Besides  various 
districts  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
sherifl^  tbe  boiui^adea  fixed  1^  the  Reform  Jl^i  vu^ude 
within  thor  limits — 

1.  The  Royalty  of  Sdinbuwh.  3.  The  Buigh  of  Regality 
of  Canoi^te.  3.  The  Bur^  of  Barony  <tf  Portebui^h, 
Easter  and  Wester.    4.  Calton. 

The  existance  of  Edinburgh  as  a  king's  burgh  max  be 
traced  to  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  before  the  midiUe  of 
the  twelfth  century.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  o'ne  of 
those  burghs  royal  whose  magistrates  constituted  the  Court 
of  Four  Burghs;  and  hy  a  charter  dated  in  1452  king 
James  II.  conferred  on  it  the  privil^e  of  being  exclu- 
sivdy  tbe  seat  of  that  court :  the  other  tlu«e  burghs  were 
Stirbng,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark-  In  14S2  the  valuable 
right  of  sberif&hip  within  the  bounds  of  the  burgh  was 
given  by  Jame?  and  this  jurisdiction  was  cooiirmed  by 
succeeding  monarchs.  A  eeneral  charter  of  confirmation 
was  granted  ,to  Edinbureh  l>y  James  VI.  in  1 603 ;  and  gin- 
other  eharter,  known  under  the  name  of  Novo  Damns,  was 
the  gift  (^Charles  Lin  1636.  These  charters  specify  Leith 
and  Nerhaven  as  belonging  to  the  burgh,  and  detail  the 
markets  tolls,  and  customs,  which  constitute  '  a  part  of  tbe 
common  good,'  for  the  protection  of  which  a  comprabensive 
jurisdiction  is  inferred.  Other  grants  and  charters  were 
afterwards  obtained  at  different  times  from  the  crown,  prior 
to  the  Union  in  1707 ;  but  notany  ^bese  created  any  su^- ' 
stantial  change  in  the  ^Htical  or  municipal  constitution  of' 
tbe  burgh.  Since  the  tJnion,  and  more  particularly  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  various  acts  of  perliamen,t  have  been 
passed  for  extending  tbe  bounds  of  the  roytdty,  a^d  for  pur- ' 
poses  of  police,  ^y  a  <^bar.ter  of  George  HX  in  1794,  ,the , 
provost,  who  hy  previous  charters  was  sheriff  and  coroner, ' 
was  conatitutea  loiil-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  the  city. 

Prerions  to  the  late  Scotch  Bui^lh  Reform  Act,  Edin- 
burgh waa  goverjped  by  a  close  corporation,  the  meihbera  at 
which  constantly  re-elected  each  other ;  but  by  .that  act 
(3  and  4  Will.  Iv.,  c  76),  the  right  at  election  to  corporate 
offices  was  declared  to  be  in  all  those  persons  who  are  en- 
utled  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  veated  in 
the  magistracy  and  town  council.  The  magistracy  consista 
of  a  lord  provost,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  £>ur 
bailUes,  each  of  whom  is  ex  <^uno  a  member  of  the  counciL 
The  council  consists  of  seventeen  men^iants,  ain  deacons, 
and  two  trades'  councillors,  in  all  tweuQ'-flve;  the  six  deap* 
6«ts  an  aelactad  jjrom  among  iburteen  ;who  are  eipc^  by 


the  citizens ;  the  remaming  eight,  iriio  an  oalled  eztia  cua^ 
cons,  are  not  caHed  conneinora,  but  hsve  a  Tot*  in  ttia 

council  in  all  cases  where  the  money  in  question  ekeeeAi 
1/.  \Zs.  4d.  (20l.  Scots).  For  the  punrases  of  the  election 
the  city  is  divided  into  wards  or  districts.  One-third  part 
of  the  councillors  go  out  of  office  every  year,  but  are  eligible 
for  re-election.  The  provost,  baillies,  treasnrer,  and  other 
office-bearers,  are  elected  by  the  councillors.  The  provost* « 
term  of  office  is  three  years,  and  he  is  eligible  for  imme- 
diate re-election.  The  other  office-bearers  go  out  at  tbe 
expiration  one  year,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  until  each 
shall  have  baoi  out  of  his  particular  ofllee  one  year;  bnt 
this  doea  not  imvent  their  being  kept  in  the  council  from 
year  to  year  by  their  being  elected  to  fill  the  difibrent  offices 
in  succession. 

None  but  burgessea  or  firemen  of  the  burgh  are  entitled  to 
carry  on  trade  or  manu&ctures  wiUiin  the  bounds.  There 
are  eight  incorporated  crafts  within  the  burgh,  all  enjoying 
exclusive  privil^ea  and  possessed  of  funds  which  are  ap^vo- 
priated  to  the  support  of  decayed  members  or  the  widows  of 
such  as  are  deceased.  These  crafts  are  hammermen,  tailors, 
Wrights,  bakers,  shoemakers,  weavers,  fiesbera,  and  barbers  : 
tbe  number  of  burgesses  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  4U0.  Tbe  magistrates  grant 
temporary  licenses  to  trade  to  persons  not  freemen',  and 
charge  Ibr  such  licenses  frotn  is.  to  10<.  per  annum. 

From  an  early  period  the  property  -  of  the  Iitirgfa  faaa 
been  administered  vet^'  impnmdently.  In  1698  the  inMt 
of  the  city  was  stated  to  amount  to  54,76 If.  sterling,  and  in 
1692  had  increased  to  64,2dOf.  In  1819,  when  the  afikita 
of  Edinburgh  were  examined  by  a  Committee  of  tbe  Housa 
of  Commons,  the  actual  debts  of  the  city  were  stated  to 
amount  to  497,101*'.  including  264,258/.  incurred  on  account 
of  the  Leith  docks ;  'and  in  1883  a  statement  was  drawn  up 
under  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  councfl  whicin 
gave  the  amount  of  ordinary  debts  and  obligations  6f  the 
city  at  425,194/.,  in  which  amount  the  engagements  on  ac- 
count of  the  tieith  docka  aK  not  inclndm. ,  jThe  revenue 
of  the  city,  as  stated  under  tbe  saiae  aufliority,  amounted 
then  to  27,5!Z4/.,  and  its  annua  cunent  expenditure  to  up- 
waida  of  33,000/.  Under  these  elrcumstancefc  fbe  mij  waa 
declared  insolvent,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  Auguati 
conveying  its  whole  properties  aiid  revenues  to'misteeB  Ibr 
the  general  benefit,  whereby  they  were  preserved  fl»m  thfe 
legal  attacks  of  individual  creditors.  Som6  'drcumstances 
connected  with  the  accounts  of  the  city  have  been  publi^ed, 
which  have  subjected  the  members  of  its  govemmeilt  to  much 
censure.  Among  thes6  circumstances,  ittnay  be  stated  that 
the  late  Dr.  Bell  having  bequeathed  a  considerable  ftind  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  a  gum  of  1 6,000/.  3  per  cent,  slo'c^ 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and  council  in 
trust  to  apply  the  dividends  to  the  support  Of  a  school  or 
schools  in  EdUnbur^h  on  the  principles  of  tbe  Madras  sys- 
tem. Being  pressed  by  a  clajnorous  creditor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  claim,  this  stock  tvas  sold,  and  (he  gteat^  pa^ 
of  the  proceeds  appropriated  '  to  prevent  a  blow-up  in!  (b^ 
eity's  affiurs,  and  to  finable  them  to  continue  the  existiilg 
system  a  little  longer.* 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Edinbui^h  and  subu^ 
which  tagethec  constitute  the  capital,  Wre  at  each  ebn^ii^ 
of  the  present  century  as  fbllows : — 
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SMtknd,  and  is  the  rend«u»  of  fhe  pnncipBl  practitionera 
•f  the  l^al  proft«uon;  it  u  also  the  chief  school  of  medi- 
cina  wd  othor  sciences  in  Scotland.  Id  the  strict  sense  of 
the  Tord,  onlr  a  small  part  of  the  population,  as  already 
observed,  can  be  s^  to  be  engaged  in  manufactures;  the 
number  of  males  20  years  of  age  stated  to  be  so  engaged 
in  1831  was  792;  a  great  irart  of  these  vere  employed  in 
making  shawls  and  the  rest  in  weaving  hair-cloth  and  silk, 
net-weaving,  lace-making,  and  other  small  wares.  The 
trade  of  Eainburgh  is  carried  on  through  its  port,  Leith, 
under  which  head  it  will  be  described.  [Leitb.]  The 
amount  of  postage  collected  in  Edinburgh  duiiig  the  laat 
Atb  years  was  as  follows : — 

1832  .  .  £42,759 

1833  .  .  41,864 

1834  .  .  41,680 

1835  .  .  41,?59 

1836  .  .  43,520 

The  Utdvertity  qf  Edinburgh  consists  of  the  College 
of  King  James,  founded  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  by 
a  charter  dated  24th  April,  1582.  Br  this  charter, 
which  still  forms  the  only  constitution  of  the  university, 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  town  councillors  of  Edinbui^h,  and 
their  successors  in  olBoe,  were  invested  with  the  sole  power 
both  of  electing  the  professors  and  of  dismissing  them.  In 
virtue  of  this  authorization,  indeed,  the  town  council,  or 
corporation  of  the  burgh,  has  ever  unoe  assumed  nearly  the 
entire  direction  and  oontnl  of  the  univeniQ^— eleeting  the 
proftaasav,  founding  new  chairs,  managing  the  flindi,  and 
even  r^ulating  the  class  fees  and  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
ititutioQ.  Tbo  Senatus  Academicus.  or  body  of  professors, 
>  if  such  a  body  has  any  l^^al  existence  (for  no  senate  or 
other  academical  court  or  council  is  constituted  by  the 
charter),  is  undwstood  not  to  have  the  right  of  interfering 
in  any  of  these  matters,  although  it  may  sometimes  have 
passed  regulations  of  discipline  which  the  town  council  has 
not  thought  -proper  to  disturb.  Indeed  the  supremacy  of 
the  town  couneO,  even  in  regard  to  making  regulations  as 
to  the  course  of  study  for  degrees,  when  it  was  a  few  years 
ago  resisted  by  the  professOTS,  was  affirmed  in  the  most 
unple  terms  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Some 
years  the  dergyof  Uiecityput  forward  their  claim  to  a 
Toioe  in  the  dection  of  professors,  on  the  ground  of  a  direc- 
tion in  ^e  charter  that  the  right  of  appointawnt  given  to 
the  town  council  should  be  exercised  cum  aoitamento 
mtruMtronm.  The  claim  was  keenly  agitated  in  pamphlets 
and  in  the  church  courts,  and  some  steps  were  taken  to 
enforce  it;  but  on  application  being  made  to  the  Court  of 
Session  in  the  case  of  a  particular  election,  the  court  refused 
to  grant  an  intwdict,  and  the  question  was  dropped.  The 
only  interference  witih  their  sole  right  of  control  that  has 
been  submitted  to  by  the  town  council  are  the  following. 
In  modem  times,  about  eight  or  nine  new  professorships 
have  been  founded  by  the  crown,  of  which  it  has  retained 
tiie  patronage ;  but  against  the  exercise  of  this  power  a 
protest  is  regularly  taken  by  the  town  council  that  it  shall 
not  hurt  or  prejudge  their  r^bts.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
other  chairs  tben  has  always  been  an  interference  with 
the  nomination  of  the  pntfesaor  on  the  part  of  certain 
public  bodies.  For  the  most  part  this  has  been  grounded 
on  the  contribution  by  the  said  bodice  of  part  of  Uie  pro- 
fessor's salary ;  but  in  one  instance  at  least  no  such  reason 
for  the  practice  can,  we  believe,  be  allied,  in  that,  namely, 
of  the  professOTship  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  which  is  besides 
one  of  the  oldest  chairs.  The  professor  of  Humanly  is 
thus  elected  according  to  the  late  Report  of  the  Commis- 
iionen  appointed  by  ue  crown  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland :  *  The  Lords  of 
Session  name  two  del^t^,  the  town  oouocil  name  one, 
tfie  Facul^  of  Advooatea  on^'  and  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
1h»  S^net  one.  They  mert  together  and  ap^nt  the  pro- 
ftisor.  They  then  lay  their  minute  of  election  before  the 
town  council,  who  issue  a  commission,  in  thnr  own  name, 
proeeeditig  on  the  nairaUve  of  the  election  of  the  delegates, 
and  binding  the  professor  to  obey  laws  and  regulations,  the 
same  as  ithe  were  appointed  solely  by  themselves,'  (p.  117). 
Manv  visitations  of  the  univenity  have  also  taken  place 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  of  pariiament,  and  even 
of  the  general  assembly ;  but  what  1^^  force  may  belong 
to  any  regulationt  that  may  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
visitoiB  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  this  non-recc^ition  of 
any  anthni^,  or  at  least  (n  any  independmt  and  supreme 
•mhority,  a»  belonging  to  eittier  the  entire  body  of  the  pro- 


fbssors  and  students,  or  even  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  or 
councal  of  the  prof^sors  only,  the  University  of  Edinbur^ 
diffnis  from  all  the  other  Scottish  collies.  '  Hie  Senatus 
Academicus,'  says  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, '  ac- 
knowledge no  authority  but  their  own  for  instituting  new 
fecuUies,  and  for  fixing  the  privileges  and  immunities 
belonging  to  them.'  But  what  privileges  they  can  conter, 
or  ever  nave  conferred,  is  not  stated.  The  Senatus  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  recognisod  by  the  town 
councu  as  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  meeting  of  the  pro- 
fessors.  Until  of  late  ^eaiB  it  is  not  recollected  that  there 
ever  had  been  a  vote  ut  it  (Report,  p.  115),  and  it  would 
still  probably  be  impossible  to  quote  any  resolution  it  has 
paaaed  which  has  been  operative  in  any  quarter  exeept 
where  it  was  voluntarily  acquiesced  in. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  non-incorporation  of  the 
university  in  any  ^Nrm  has  been,  that  it  is  without  certain 

C'  lie  officers  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  universities, 
re  is  no  mention  in  the  charter  of  a  CSiaacellor ;  and 
although  in  early  times  the  name  was  occasionally  taken 
by  the  provost  of  the  city,  this  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  quite  an  unauthorized  assumption,  and  the  office  does 
not  now  exist  at  all,  and  has  not  existed  for  a  long  period. 
The  case  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Rector  is  nearly  the 
same.  '  This  important  office,'  say  the  Commissioners, 
'has  been  much  less  efficient  in  Edinbuigh  than  in  the 
other  universities.  *  *  *  The  existence  of  the  office  itself  has 
often  been,  apparently  at  least,  suspended.'  They  after- 
wards state  that  it  was  held  by  several  persons,  though  with 
frequent  intervals,  during  the  ^eater  [Mirt  of  a  century  from 
the  foundation  of  the  university ;  but  fVom  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  conclude, '  till  within  these 
fem  years  the  office  was  never  heard  of  in  the  university, 
much  less  known  as  an  office  attended  wiA  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duties.  It  is  accordingly  explicitly  asserted, 
that  no  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  rector,  or  dean  of 
feculty,  exercises  any  authori^  or  jurisdiction  over  the 
principal,  professors,  or  students  in  the  Univenity  of  Edin 
bureh.'— (pp.  114,  115.) 

The  charter  of  king  James  in  feet  merely  gave  power  to 
the  town  councal  to  build  houses  for  professors  of  certain 
d^artments  of  science  and  leamingv  and  to  engage  persons 
to  act  as  such.  Proceeding  upon  this  authori^,  the  pnvoat 
and  magistrates  of  Edinbu^h  on  the  14th  September, 
1 583,  entered  into  a  cmtraet  with  Mr.  Robert  PbUoek,  one  of 
the  professors  or  regents  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  to 
exercise  the  same  office  of  r^nt  in  the  new  seminary.  He 
was  engaged  at  first  only  for  a  year,  and  at  a  salary  of  no 
more  than  40/.  Scots,  that  is,  between  31.  and  4/.  sterling, 
in  addition  to  the  fees  to  he  paid  by  the  students.  In  1584 
the  kin^  executed  a  new  deed  in  relation  to  the  university, 
confemng  certain  property  for  its  support  on  the  magis- 
trates and  coimcil.  The  following  year  the  council  con- 
stituted Pollock  Principal  master  of  the  college.  At  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  there  are  said  to  have  been  four  other 
regents  engaged,  in  teaching.  A  second  charter,  ratifying 
what  had  bem  alnady  don^  wu  graiUed  by  the  king  in 
1612;  and  in  1681  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  was 
passed,  confirming  oertain  gtants  of  property  which  had 
been  made  to  the  town  of  Sdinburs^  for  uie  support  of  the 
mstitution.  The  preamble  states.  Aat  the  college,  which  is 
described  as  *  for  profession  of  Theology,  i^iloeonhy,  and 
Humani^,'  had  greatly  flourished  during  the  thirty-five 
years  it  had  been  m  existence.  It  was  by  this  clwrter  that 
the  name  of  King  James's  College  was  conferred  upon  it. 

The  system  of  teaching  originally  pursued  was  the  same 
as  at  the  other  Scotch  universities.  The  Principal  was  re- 
garded as  Profsssor  of  Divinity,  and  his  prelections  were  con- 
fined to  that  department  But  each  of  the  other  four  regents 
earned  his  stuoents,  during  the  four  years  they  remained 
under  his  eaxe,  over  the  entire  curriculum  <^  literature  and 
philoBophy.  Ilk  16S0  a  seocmd  PzofesKW  of  Theology  was  ap- 
pointed, and  then  the  Printapel  ceased  to  teach  that  adene^ 
though  down  to  the  year  1765  he  used  to  deliror  one  dis- 
course in  tmtk  session.  Since  the  cessation  vt  ihix  practice, 
in  the  time  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  the  office  has 
been  a  mere  sinecure.  A  commission  of  visitation,  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  in  1690,  directed  that  each  professor 
should  for  the  Aiture  be  confined  to  one  particular  depart- 
ment; but  this  important  alteration  was  not  oairied  into 
e^t  till  about  the  year  1708.  The  old  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  Maresehal  College,  Aberdeen,  down  to  the  year 
1793.  and  in  King's  CoU^  until  1800. 
Minute  details  on  tb»  subject  of  the  property  belonging 
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to  tha  onmni^  an  giran  in  the  Report  <^  tbe  Commw- 
Monen,  pp.  103-113.  ftisderiTedfromaTarietTofMmrces, 
but  is  altogether  of  inconsiderable  amount.  The  manage- 
ment of  it  is  vholly  iu  the  hands  of  the  town-council,  which 
is  in  tbe  habit  of  supplyinff  the  difference  betwixt  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  college  iVom  the  funds  of  the 
city.  In  1BS3  the  total  college  revenue  amounted  only  to 
888/.,  while  tbe  expenditure  was  2223/.  And  in  addition  to 
tbe  lait-mentionea  sum,  there  were  paid  to  different  pro- 
feuors  by  royal  grants  the  sum  of  1435/. ;  by  royal  grant 
for  tbe  support  of  tbe  museum  100/. ;  to  the  Professor  of 
A^culture  50/.,  from  funds  provided  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Pulteneyf  the  founder  of  the  chair ;  and  to  the  professor  of 
ConvenndnK  120/.,  from  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Sig- 
net From  the  year  1776,  also,  to  the  year  1828  inclusive, 
it  appears  that  819/.  had  been  granted  by  tbe 
firaying  tbe  expenses  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 

A  l^uest  which  is  described  as  of  luge  amount  has 
been  left  to  the  administration  of  the  Principal  and  pro- 
feaoors  by  the  will  of  tbe  late  Gleneral  Reid,  dated  in  1806, 
for  founding  a  professorship  of  music,  and  making  additions 
to  the  UtHTsry.  or  otherwise  ]ffomoting  the  genenl  interest 
and  advantage  of  the  universi^ ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  yet  become  available,  the  income  ariune  from  the 
funds  having  been  left  to  the  testator's  daughter  auring  her 
life.  A  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  marbles  was  be- 
queathed for  the  use  of  theumversityby  the  late  Sir  James 
Erskine,  of  TcHrry,  bart. 

The  bursaries  or  exhibitions  attached  to  the  univanity 
are  eighty  in  number,  of  wbidi  three  an  of  tin  annul 
value  of  100/.  each;  six  of  SOL;  ten  of  iOL;  Ave  between 
IQL  and  15/.;  eleven  between  15/.  and  10/.;  ftf^two  be- 
tween 1 0^  and  &L ;  and  three  under  5/. 

The  fbundation  of  a  uniTCrsity  library  was  laid  about  the 
time  that  the  seminary  was  opoied,  by  the  tranaftcanoe  to 
it  by  tha  town-oonneil  of  a  library  of  about  300  Tolanwh 


ehiafly  theoloncal,  which  had  been  baqnsathad  n  1580 '  to 
Edinbu^  aid  tbe  kirk  of  QoA*  by  one  of  the  oitinats.  Mr. 
Clement^ttle,  commissary.  The  collection  was  augmented 
in  early  times  by  various  donations,  among  which  was  one 
of  his  whole  library,  consisting  of  about  500  volumes,  by 
the  poet  Drummond  of  Hawthomden.  No  catalogue  of 
the  university  library  has  ever  been  printed,  although  one 
has  been  lately  completed  in  manuscript.  The  entire 
number  of  volumes  is  now  not  much  under  100,000.  The 
annual  pecuniary  income  of  the  library  is  stated,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissionerg,  at  about  1150/.,  derived 
cbielly  from  fses  twid  on  matriculation  and  graduation. 
Besit^  the  public  library,  there  is  a  theological  library  for 
tbe  use  of  tbe  students  ta  theology,  fimnded  by  I^.  Oeorga 
Campbell,  professor  of  theob^,  about  the  enow  tha  savan- 
teenth  century.  It  now  eonsists  of  abova  AOOt  nriunua. 
An  obserratory,  a  museam  of  natural  hiitory.  an  anatomical 
museum,  and  a  botanical  garden  also  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  bufldittgs  of  the  university  consist  of  a  smgle  quad- 
rani^e,  which  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  on  a  scale 
reduced  from  tbe  original  design  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Adam,  althoi^^  it  was  b^un  bo  long  ago  as  in  the  year 
1789.  The  funds  were  at  first  contributed  by  subscription, 
but  at  length  an  annual  grant  of  10.000/.  was  (Stained  from 
parliament  The  febrio,  up<Hi  which  a  very  large  amount 
in  all  has  been  expended,  is  one  of  considerable  ma^poift- 
cence.  It  was  originally  dec^^ned  to  contain  houses  fer  the , 
vnbnm,  aa  well  as  tbe  library,  musauBU,  and  elaia-Toonis ; 
but  only  one  official  bonse  hsBDean  built,  which  isoooupied 
bf  the  principal  librarian. 

The  progressive  inenaae  of  the  establjihniant  of  tha  ani- 
versi^  and  the  paiticulan  of  ito  prsaent  state  viU  be  most 
emvaniently  exhibited  in  the  feUowmg  taU^  compilad  fttna 
the  Report  of  tbe  lata  eommission. 
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A  few  observations,  however,  most  be  added  in  ex]daiw- 
tton  of  some  parts  of  this  statement 

The  professtRships  are  considered  aa  divided  into  the  four 
feeultiea»  or  classes,  at  arts,  hiw,  medicine,  and  theology ; 
*  altbos||)it*  Mooarding  to  the  Report.  *  aa  to  aoma  of  tham 


it  has  not  yet  been  decided  to  which  class  they  should  ba 
assigned.*  The  professorships  of  Universal  History  and  of 
Agriculture  are  particularly  mentioned  as  in  this  predic 
ment  Nona  of  Umsb  feeultiea.it jsj 
to  any  deadt  aet^  r^nlatemi  or' 
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The  PriDciwl  is  couideied  a*  ex-<^cto  convener  «f  the 
foeultf  of  toeology.  The  others  have  each  «  dean  or  con- 
vener ohoeen  by  the  Acuity. 

There  is  ooosiderable  disoordance  among  the  statements 
given  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  Keport  as  to  the  dates  at 
which  the  chairs  vere  founded.  The  four  {ODfessorshi^ 
set  down  as  being  founded  in  1 708  were  evidently  ^e  four 
vegentsbipi,  whido,  altHig  wiUi  the  pripctpajshio*  conatituted 
the  original  estahlishiiient  of  the  ooEege,  but  tM  holders  of 
whiob,  as  already  mentioned*  were  not  ooofined  to  the 
teoohiiig  each  of  a  particular  dqwrtment  till  the  dafe  here 
given.  I>e  writer  of  the  Report  (p.  117)  perplexes  him- 
self iinnenwwrily  orctlooking  this  &ot.  A  prc^worsliq) 
of  Law,  it  is  said  in  one  place  (p.  117)  was  appointed  so 
early  as  IfrSS.  The  {wesmt  lav-swool  of  Sdinbuxgh,  how- 
ever, must  be  considered  as  not  cdder  than  the  commeQca- 
ment  of  the  last  century,  and  the  medical  school  as  dating 
from  the  dose  of  the  oentuty  preceding.  It  waa  »oU  indeed, 
till  a  considerably  latn  peruM  that  the  latter  b^^  to  ac- 
quire celebrity. 

In  the  few  oases  in  which  the  right  ai  appointing  the 
profeason  is  shared  by  the  town  ceuneil  with  other  parties, 
the  mode  of  the  intenarenoe  of  liiA  latter  is  not  uniform. 
The  profaion  of  Sootob  Law,  cf  avil  Law,  and  of  Civil  Hia- 
tal an  eleeted  by  the  cottucil  fiom  a  leat  <a«  it  is  ealled} 
of  two  naoiea  in  each  case,  submitted  by  the  FacuUy  of  Ad- 
voeates ;  «  ibrm  which,  in  ^ot,  gives  the  anointment  to 
the  latter  body.  In  the  anwintments  to  the  chair*  of 
Humanity,  Agriculture,  wid  Conveyanoingt  delegates  firom 
the  difiarent  bodies  meet  and  vote.  Xiie  profoasor  oi 
Botany  holds  two  commissions,  one  from  the  crown  as 
Regius  FrofiwBor  of  Botimy  and  Ke^er  of  the  Garden,  and 
another  from  the  town-council,  as  Profeasor  of  Medioiae 
and  Botany.  The  dass  of  Glinicd  HediciiM  is  taught  in 
rotation  by  certain  of  the  medical  professors,  according  (o 
an  arrangement  among  themselves. 

The  auDu  mentioned  in  the  cdumn  of  salaries  include 
the  grants  from  the  crown  and  the  allowances  made  to  some 
of  tw  profeaaorB  for  house-rent,  as  well  as  what  are  pro- 
perly called  their  salaries.  The  salaiy  and  olass  fees  added 
together  give  the  entire  avarage  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fessorship. The  calculations  however  are,  for  the  most  part, 
made  on  returns  for  the  five  years  preceding  1826,  and 
might  possibly  require  to  be  considerably  modified  in  order 
to  be  applicable  to  the  present  time.  The  professors  of  Divi- 
nity and  Ecclesiastical  History  received  no  fees  at  the  date 
of  the  Commissioners'  Report;  but  they  are  now,  we  believe, 
paid  two  guineas  by  each  student,  which  would  give  them 
about  the  sums  assigned  to  them  in  the  table.  Tne  salary 
of  the  profeasor  of  Public  Law,  who  'teaches  no  class,  is  in 
part  made  up  of  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  from  the  crown, 
which  the  present  professor  holds  so  long  as  he  retains  the 
office,  llie  fees  at  tike  difEkreat  classes  vary  from  two  to 
four  guineas.  The  total  number  of  students  was,  in  1811, 
1644;  in  1821,  2224:  and  in  1825,  2236. 

For  SO  years  preceding  1826  the  total  number  of  graduates 
in  arts  was  only  168.  During  the  same  period  100  degrees 
of  D.D.  weri  conferred;  and  56  of  LL.D.  The  number  of 
medical  degrees  was  IS  in  1776;  32  in  1786  ;  31  in  1796  ; 
37  in  1806;  76  in  1816;  and  118  in  1826.  Yet  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  ijiedical  students  was  764  in  1806,  and 
only  896  in  1826. 

There  is  only  one  regular  university  seesion,  or  term,  in 
the  ^^ear,  beginning  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  October,  and 
ending  iho  last  day  of  April.  Some  of  the  classes,  however, 
are  not  taught  for  the  whole  of  this  time.  Of  late  years  a 
few  of  the  classes,  principally  of  the  medical  fitculty,  have 
also  been  taught  during  a  summer  seaaiont  heginniag  With 
the  1st  of  May.  and  ending  with  the  Slat  of  July.  Each 
class  meets  otUv  for  an  hour  at  a  time;  but  some  of  tlwm 
meet  twice  in  the  day ;  andsomeof  the]wo&aa(HS  have  two 
or  three  classes. 

No  aoadeinieal  dress  is  worn  by  die  students ;  no  attend- 
ance upon  divine  service  is  enforced  ;  and  scarcely  any  dis- 
cipline can  be  said  to  be  execcised  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
class-room.  The  students  are  examined  in  several  of  the 
classes ;  but  dure  is  no  public  eiaminatuA  of  any  kind  in 
the  uoiveimitar. 

8okookr—TiM  oldest  of  the  £dinbi^h  sohools  is  the  High 
6ehaol»  ociginaUy  iBstitutad  in  1619,  and  re-erected,  i^xhi 
Inting  feuan  into  deeay,  in  1£77 ;  it  now  oonsista  ^  a  rector 
■ad  feis  other  G«aek  and  latin  inaateB,  a  teaoher  of  writing 
tl  aBOaattMwoA  nmttmmlka,  uA  a  tsaehar  of 


French.  Hie  Edinbui^h  Academy,  also  principally  for  iu- 
Btruction  in  the  classics,  was  founded  in  1824,  and  consiata 
of  a  rector  and  four  other  classical  masters,  with  teachers  of 
English,  French,  mathematics,  and  writine,  Among  tbo 
other  educational  establishments  are  the  Hill-street  Institu- 
tion, opened  in  1832,  and  furnished  with  teachers  of  the 
classics,  English,  elocution,  writing,  geography,  history, 
natural  history,  mathematics,  arithmetic  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  drawing;  the  Circus  Place  school,  having  a 
rector  and  five  otiier  masters ;  the  Southern  Academy,  in- 
stituted in  1829;  the  Ladies*  Institution  for  the  Southern 
distriots,  founded  in  1633 ;  the  Scotdsh  InstUution  fur  the 
Education  of  Ladies,  founded  in  1634;  the  School  of  Artsor 
Mechanics'  Institute ;  Dr.  BelTs  Scho<^  attended  by  about 
400  children ;  the  schools  of  the  Lancasteriau  Scl^ool  So- 
ciety, in  whioh  there  are  about  6po  bpye  and  girls ;  and  the 
well-known  school,  called  the  Sefiuonal  SuiooU  so  ably 
conducted  by  Shen^  'Wood. 

EDINGTONITE,  a  rare  cxystalliae  mineral,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  cavities  of  Thbmsonite,  near  Dumbarton ;  the 
crystals  are  small  and  distinct,  greyish  white,  translucent, 
Biid  have  a  square  prism  as  their  primary  ^orm.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  planes;  fracture  uneven;  hardness 
4-0,4'5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'7 ;  lustre  vitreous,  ^^ccordiug  to  Turner, 
it  contains  aUica  36*09;  alumina  27*69;  lime  1^-68;  water 
13'32;  and  prohahly  10  to  11  per  cent  of  some  alkali. 

i^DMUND  I.i  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  tjhe  son  of 
King  Edward  the  Elder,  by  his  third  wife  Edgiva.  Be 
pears  to  have  been  born  in  923,  or  about  two  years  be- 
fore his  iatfaer's  death.  He  succeeded  ^is  half-brother 
ALhelstajae,  27th  October,  941.  Immedjately  after  his 
aocoBHon  the  Danish  people  of  Northumbria  rose  in  re- 
volt under  the  same  Anlaf  (as  the  name  is  oommouly 
given,  but  it  ehould  probably  be  Aulai)  or  Olave,  who  had 
been  defeated  by  Athelstane  some  years  before  ifi  the  great 
battle  of  Brunanburgh,  and  forced  to  flee  to  Irelan^  AAer 
the  war  had  lasted  about  a  year,  an  accommodation  was 
brought  about  1^  the  ArchtusliDpa  Odo  and  Wolstan.  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  aSL  we  tcnstory  to  the  nordi  m 
WatUng-street  ahould  be  given  up  to  Olave.  These  terms 
prove  that  Edmund  had  by  no  means  the  best  '<^the  con 
test.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  the  Danish  earl  died 
the  next  year ;  and  Edmund,  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  use 
of  the  opportunity,  was  successful  in  recovering  all  that  he 
had  tost.  In  945  he  also  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hitherto 
independent  state  of  Cumbria  (including  the  modies,  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland),  which,  after  cruelly  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king.  Dunmail,  he  made 
over  to  Malc(dm  I.  of  Scotland,  to  be  held  by  him  as  the 
vassal  of  the  English  crown.  The  reign  of  Edmund,  who 
Was  distinguished  not  otily  for  his  personal  courage^  but  by 
his  taste  for  elegance  and  splendour,  on  which  account  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  Magnificent,  was  terminated 
26th  May,  946,  by  a  death-blow  whuh  he  received  from  an 
outlaw  of  the  name  ot  Liof,  who  had  the  audacity  to  present 
himself  at  the  royal  table,  as  the  king  was  eelebiabng  the 
feast  of  St  Augustine  at  Pucklekirk,  in  Qioucestersoire : 
Edmund,  on  his  refUsal  to  leave  the  room,  rose  himself  to 
assist  in  expelling  him,  when  the  niffien,  with  a  dagger 
which  he  had  concealed  nnder  his  clcfthes,  stabbed  him  to 
Uie  heart.  King  Edmund  I.  left,  by  his  wife  Elfgiva,  two 
sons,  Edwy  ana  Edgar,  who  eventually  both  sat  on  the 
throne ;  but  as  they  were  mere  children  at  the  time  of  their 
fether's  decease,  they  were  set  aside  for  the  presont,  and 
his  immediate  successor  was  his  brx^ther  Edred. 

EDMUND  II.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  sumamed 
Ironside,  eiHier  from  big  great  atrength,  or  the  armour 
which  be  wore,  was  the  sou  of  king  Etbelnd  IL,  and  was 
bom  a.D.989.  According  to  the  aooount  that  has  com- 
monly been  received,  bds  mother  was  Elgiva,  or  Ethelgiva, 
the  daughter  of  esrl  Thored,  or  Toreth.  who  was  £Aelred'» 
first  wife.  Other  auHiOTities,  however,  assert  that  the 
mother  of  Edmund,  and  also  of  several  of  his  brothers,  was 
a  foreign  lady,  who  was  only  Ethe1red*8  concubine.  On  the 
whole,  the  point  of  hi?  le^timaoy  vtuat  be  considervd 
doubtful.  Among  modem  historians,  X.ingard  lus  set  him 
down  as  the  eldest  son  of  Etheldred  by  his  first  wife,  with- 
out intimating  that  any  other  account  has  been  given ; 
Turner  desorihea  hin  in  one  place  as  iUwitimately  bom,  to 
another,  as  the  son  of  Echelred  by  an  earrs  daughter  whom 
he  had  manied.    iffitt.  Ang.  Saxn  ii.,  314  apd  323,  Srd 

simuod  af>peaxp>  ijpmMOaff^  ^i^l^^ta  et  }m 
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fttliBr*s  ««limiUas  raw>  >  u  tlie  fAaet  ohampun  of  the 
Kn^sh  esue  igBinat  Canute  end  liis  Dvam,  vho  hed,  hf 
this  tima,  naarlT  OTemm  the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of 
Btfaelred  in  1016,  Bdmond  was  proclaimed  king  the 
bnfgMMt  of  LondtHi,  and  aoon  after,  at  least  all  &e  king- 
dom aC  'Wmmts,  the  hmditarj  dominioB  of  hie  IkmHy,  and 
whieh  ma  nov  oaoaideied  as  oompnhnding  tiie  whoieter* 
ritory  to  tbe  MUtk  of  the  Thaaoe^  appean  to  have  gub- 
mitted  to  hw  authority'.  He  had  the  year  before,  hj  a 
aiaiTiage  irith  Blgivo,.  the  widow  of  SiBa&rth,  a  thane  of 
DNusb  deseent,  who  bad  been  pnt  to  death  by  Etbehred, 
made  himself  maetar,  in  defianoe  of  the  des^sed  and  dying 
king,  of  estates  of  gieat  extent ;  and  the  power  be  thus  ac- 
quired is  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  him  ra 
securing  the  throne. 

The  utort  reign  of  Bdmund  was  nearly  all  spent  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  aanguinarr  stmgHle  in  which  he  had  alreet^ 
a>  greatly  distinguished  himselL  His  exploiti  are  dwrit 
opon  by  the  old  national  ehnraides  with  fond  ampliAcation, 
but  it  ia  not  vfliy  ee^  to  separate  what  is  of  histimeal  value 
in  their  naixativea  from  the  nnnantiA  deeoraliwa.  Imme- 
diately Oft  Sdmund*s  aoeesnon.  the  Danish-  forces  appasr 
to  have  besieged  Loudeo.  The  BngUsh  kug  remamed 
in  the  eapitar  till  it  was  considered  secure;  aAtr  which 
we  flod  aim  eiyging  Canute,  first  at  Pen,  in  Donet- 
shire  (or,  aecermi^  to  another  ocoount,  near  OUliiuf- 
ham,  in  Somenetsbire);  and  then  at  a  place  called 
Sceorstan,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  still  marked 
by  a  stone  at  the  meeting  of  the  four  eountiee  of  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Warwick.  In  both  these  fights 
Edmund  appears  to  have  been  Tietorious ;  that  of  Sceorstan 
lasted  two  days.  A  third  en^agemrat  took  place  at  Bmt- 
ford,  the  issue  <tf  which  is  disouted.  Soon  after  the  two 
anniea  mat  again  at  Ottmiford,  or  Otford,  in  Kent,  when 
tbe  Dane*  were  defeated  with  graat  slai^hter.  Finally, 
however,  Xdmund  anstainad  •  dteeomfiture  at  the 

gteax  battle  of  'Asaandim,'  auppoeed  to  be  Assii^ton,  in 
Kssex.  Alter  tins,  aoeordag  to  one  account,  which,  al- 
though it  has  been  generally  discredited  by  modem  his- 
tiffiaoa,  is  not  widuntt  some  natures  of  probability,  Cennte 
and  Edmund  speed  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  sin^  eom- 
bat,  and  the  enoouotet  aceoidinriy  took  place  on  an  islet 
caUed  Alney,  or  Olaey,  in  the  Severn,  wluch  some  place 
near  Deerhorst.  others  near  Gloucester,  between  Over* 
bridge  and  If  aytemore.  Tbe  result  was  that  Canute  was 
obiiged  to  yield  and  sue  for  his  life.  Whether  the  sing^ 
romoat  took  place  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  an  arrangement 
between  the  parties  was  now  made,  by  ii^iieh  Meieia  and 
Northumhria  weia  nude  over  to  Canute ;  while  Edmnnd 
was  allowed  to  retain  poiieiMon  of  the  iwt  oi  the  kingdom, 
with  the  aominal  sovereignty  of  the  «h(4e.  It  ia  also  said 
to  baTe  been  atipukled  timt  when  either  should  die  the  other 
should  be  his  suooessor.  Edmund  diedafrwweeksafterthis 
pai'ificatioai,  having  worn  the  crown  oiU.^  about  seven  montha ; 
and  although  th«e  is  considerable  variation  and  obscurity  in 
the  acoounts  of  his  death,  there  are  itrfmr  leeaons  for  be- 
tienug  that  be  was  made  aw^  with  1^  the  contrivance  of 
Canute.  The  northern  historians  state  this  in  disitinet  terms, 
Canute  immediately  mounted  tbe  vaoant  throne  a.o.  1916. 
Edmund  Ironside  ieSt  hy  f lis  wifo,  Algitha,  two  sons,  Edward, 
railed  the  Outlaw,  and  another,  whtmi  some  call  Edmund, 
others  Edwin,  and  of  whom  it  ia  not  known  whether  he 
was  4^der  or  youngw  than  Edward.   [See  Eosaii  Atkbl- 

IXG.] 

BDO'UU&  [LunAw] 

EDQM.  riDUHJEA.} 

EDRED,  king  of  the  Anglo-SexooB,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Elder,  his  mothw  being  Edgira, 
the  seoood  (or,  according  to  some,  the  third)  wife  of  that 
kin^.  [EnwAKD  thb  ELnaiu]  When  the  throne  became 
vacant,  in  946,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Edmund 
L.  Edred  was  resognized  as  hi&  successor,  Edwy  and  Edsar, 
tbe  two  sons  of  Sdiaund,  being  considered  to  be  exctnoed 
for  the  preecDt  by  Ifaair  extreme  youth.  Bdeed  was  m  a 
bad  state  of  health  wfam  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  he 
does  not  seeaa  aver  to  have  recovered.  Yet  ha  is  recorded 
to  have,  som  ai^r  his  accessioti,  repressed  in  person  an 
insurrectim  of  the  turbulent  Danish  population  €i  North- 
umberland; and  he  appears  to  have  reduced  that  pro- 
vince to  greater  quiet  and  subjection  than  any  of  his  pre- 
dectidsors.  In  these  military  operations,  as  well  as  in  the 
Moagement  of  mvi  affurs,  he  was  mainly  directed  by  the 
HBMsle  of  hit  rtanedlor  IWhato),  who  had  serrad  in  the 


same  eapaeiW  undet  the  two  pteoadtaig  nng*>  Athelstaae 
said  Bdmun&  Another  distinguished  ^meter  of  thitf 
reigii  was  the  oeMmited  Dunstan,  who  owed  his  first  rise 
at  eoovt  to  the  patronage  ef  Torkattil,  and  aequ^wl  uadev 
Edied  that  extraordinary  power  in  the  state  which  he  pre- 
aarved  duvbig  several  suceeediag  feins.  [DmrarAir.} 
Bdied  died,  eiker  a  rei«i  of  between  nme  and  tan  yaaaa, 
OB  the  SAd  of  NovamW  (St  CaemeBtfs  DayX  A.K  ISi, 
sod  was  succeeded  by  hia  nephev  Edwy,  the  eMeat  of  tha 
two  sons  of  his  OTcdeeeasor  ki^  Edmund. 

EDRIOPHTHALM A  (Leaeh).  a  legion  of  emstacaeaa 
aaimals  with  sessile  eyes,  wUch  are  general^  compound, 
but  sometimes  simple,  attoated  on  the  sides  of  the  heact 
The  mandibles  are  often  funislied  with  a  palp,  and  the 
head  is  almost  always  distinct  from  the  body. 

Desmarest  makes  the  Edrie^i/Uhalpia  oompiehend  tbe 
AmpUpoda  of  latreille^  which,  the  fonaer  observes,  Leach 
ha«  not  admitted,  and  ^Aaxih  invades  the  two  first  sections 
of  hia  of  Malaeo^Foea  Sdriophthalma,  and  corre- 

sponds to  the  ^nus  Gammarm  of  Fabricius. 

The  Jmphipoda  are  <dHiaotariJwd  as  having  a  head  dis- 
tiiMSt  from  the  trunk,  and  formed  tit  a  ainfcle  piece ;  man- 
dibie*  provided  wifli  a  pelp ;  jaws  to  tiie  number  tk  three 
pairs,  the  extemal  peir  of  wfai^  represent  a  Up  with  two 
palps  or  two  small  reet  united  near  its  origin ;  a  body  late- 
raU^  oompreased,  and  divided  into  seven  sw^ments ;  four- 
teen/mA  of  which  the  anterior  are  often  terminated  by  a 
daw  with  a  single .  finger ;  vesiculous  bramchia  otuateci  at 
tbe  internal  base  of  the  feet,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
tbe  anteriiw  pair;  tml  compoeed  of  from  six  to  seven  arti- 
culations, and  bwring  underneath  five  pairs  of  /aiM  feat, 
ia  form  of  Uaments,  with  two  very  moveable  branchea*  and 
thus  divided  by  Deunarest 

The  flrtf  seetion  oonaista  <rf  tboae  speeiea  wboea  astemiae 
ue  inserted  one  on  eadi  sida  of  tha  ftoot;  whose  tail  ia 
tenninatedby  s^liform  fllamanti;  and  wboea  head  ia  large 
audvertieaL  Bxample,  Fhromima,  Latr.,  Leaeh,  Lam.,  £k. 
&0.    Comer,  Herfaa^  Forsk. 

The  aaoond  (not  admitted  hy  Leach)  compriseB  those 
with  four  antenn* ;  two  flattened  leaflets  serving  for  ftns, 
placed  at  the  end  of  tbe  tail,  in  place  of  the  styles ;  and 
the  head  large  and  vertical.    Example,  Upperia,  Late 

The  third  includes  those  which  have  four  antenna ;  the 
tail  tenninated  by  styliftvm  filaments ;  the  head  moderately 
lai^  and  net  vertical,  and  contams  six  divisions,  some  of 
which  are  subdivided.  Talitrue,  lAtr. ;  Aiylve,  Leaeh ; 
i>8:raai»ie.  Leach ;  Metita,  Leach ;  Oatnmarus,  Fabr. ; 
Adocertu,  Leach ;  CoropAnon,  Latr. ;  Ceraput,  Say,  may 
be  takaa  aa  examples  of  some  of  the  forms  of  these  divi- 
siona  and  subdiviaiDna. 

The  other  orders  amngad  by  Denariat  under  the 
■EdrtopAlAafeia  axe  tbe  Ltnuadipoda,  Latr.,  and  the  leopoda, 
Latr. 

Mr.  Milne  Edwards  makes  the  Edriophihedmuau  oonsist 
of  tbe  same  orders,  phteing  them  as  a  l^ion  of  the  subelasa 
of  mttrttfoteferMfticeaiUbnext  tolhel^ioiiof  jpHfopAMol- 

miam. 

EDRISL  with  bis  complete  name  Abo-AbdaUah  Moham- 
med ben  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah  ben  Edris,  swell  known 
Arabian  writer  on  (Geography,  who  flourished  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  sixth  reotury  of  tbe  Mohammedan  esra.  Of 
the  dtcumstances  of  his  hn  little  is  known.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  fonily  of  tha  Bdrisidei^  iriio  for  upwards  of 
a  eantury  posaened  Uia  soveieign^  over  the  MohaiMnedan 
mnincm  of  Northern  Africa.  'Vj^en.inA.D.ftlS.theEdriside 
dynasty  in  Africa  wm  overthrown  by  Mahedi  Abdallah,  the 
survives  of  tbe  family  went  to  Sicily ;  and  there  our  Edrisi 
seems  to  have  been  bom.  The  geographical  treatise,  which 
has  made  his  name  celebrated,  was  written  at  the  command 
of  Roger  II.  lungof  Sicily,  whom  he  frequently  mentions  in 
the  body  of  the  work ;  he  informs  us  in  the  prefoee  that  be 
completed  it  in  the  year  648  of  theHeeira,  aj}.  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  illnatrate  a  saver  terrestrial  globe, 
450  Greek  pounds  in  weight,  which  King  Roger  had  catKod 
to  be  made;  The  tune  at  which  he  wrote  it  is  Amber 
ascertained  firom  an  incidental  allasion  to  the  foot  of  tbe 
town  of  Jerusalem  heing  than  in  the  yoasessiim  of  1h» 
Christians,  whiohoeeuis  in  the  vwk,  and  to  the  eopcuro  of 
TripoUs  and  Bona  by  Bogar,  whiehevHitahavpraedia  tha 
years  M(»  and  548  <^  the  uegim  (1 and  1 153-4  of  our 
aera).  The  work  iuelf  also  uTords  inlamal  evidence  of  ita 
having  been  written  by  a  person  who  had  vHutad  Spain 
Italy.   Gabriel  Sianita  and  Jo^^Hi^^^Acisrigi^fe^Lie 
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1619,  published  a  Latin  tranalatioD  of  an  abridgnmit  of 
Bdrisi's  work,  weie  indiused  by  an  erroneous  reading  of  the 
wily  manuscript  which  they  bad,  in  a  passa^  wha<e  Edrisi 
speaks  ol  1  be  N  ile  dividing  the  countir  a^ouiin^  it  into  two 
halves  ianhtt^i '  our  country*  instead  of  armhd  *ita  cnuntry,' 
the  true  red-i  n^),  to  suppose  him  a  native  of  Nubia ;  and 
this  mistake  gavu  occasion  to  the  designation  of  Qtographui 
UutieiuUt  under  which  Edrisi,  of  wbon  real  name  the 
tnndftton  were  upiorant,  soon  became  universallT  known. 
His  work  bears  the  title  Nuzhat  al-mtukt^  fi  ifJuirdk  al- 
«.«.  '  Amusement  of  the  curious  in  the  exploring  of 
oountries.*  Besides  the  abridged  translation  above-men- 
tioned, we  now  possess  the  first  volume  of  a  French  version 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  complete  original  work,  by  M. 
Am6d£e  Jaubert,  made  from  two  Arabic  manuscripts,  the 
one  found  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  other  (which  is 
accompanied  with  ma[w)  recently  procured  in  Sgypt  by 
M.  Awelin,  and  now  likewise  belen^ng  to  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  du  RoL  Two  other  manuscripts  the  original 
worK  of  Edrisi  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford  (God.  Qn.ve»,  No.  3837,  and  Cod.  Pocock,  375),  an 
edition  and  Bnglisb  tranalatiim  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  G.C. 
Renonaid,  was  some  years  aunouneed  as  preparing  for 
the  press  under  the  anspnoes  of  the  London  Oiienlnl 
Tnnalation  Committee.  The  globe  which  this  treatise 
was  intended  to  Stustrate  is  entirely  l<Ht;  but  a  plani- 
sphoe,  which  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  Bodleian  manu- 
scripts, may  be  seen  engraved  in  Vincent's  *  Periplus  of 
the  Erythrean  Sea,'  who  observes  (p.  568)  that  'it  is  evi- 
dently founded  upon  the  error  of  Ptolemy,  which  carries 
the  coast  of  Africa  round  to  the  east,  and  forms  a  southern 
continent  totally  excluding  the  circumnavigation  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.'  It  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  this 
planisphere  with  the  maps  of  Fra  Mauro  and  the  ^obe  of 
Martin  Bebem  at  Niirembei^.  that  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries  the  globe  of  Edrisi  remained  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  subsequent  repHMentations  ttt  the  earth's  suriaee 
were  etmstnuded.  In  his  descriptive  treatise  Edrisi,  like 
all  other  Arabian  geographers,  diatributes  the  portitm  of  the 

E'  ibe  known  at  his  time  into  seven  climates,  each  of  which 
subdivides  into  ten  regions :  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  them  he  follows  the  uniform  plan  of  proceeding 
mm  west  to  east;  but  be  does  not,  like  Abulfeda,  deter- 
mine the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  places  which  he 
mentions.  The  abridgment  of  the  work  contains  little  more 
than  an  itinerary  of  these  different  regions ;  but  the  origi- 
nal performance  now  ttan^ted  adds  many  remarks  on 
^eir  iohabitants,  natural  productions,  &c.  Edrisi  fre- 
quently refers  to  writers  that  have  preceded  him:  among 
others  to  an  Arabic  trandation  of  Ptolemy  of  Claudias,  to 
Abdallah  ben  Kbordadh^  and  Masudi 

Hw  Arabic  text  of  the  abridgment  of  Edrim's  work, 
which  is  now  extremdy  scarce,  s^ ^ared  under  the  fUlow- 
ing  Latin  title:  De  Oeographtaumvenatif  BortuUu etiltit- 
simut,  mire  orbii  regionu,  provindaa,  insula,  urbet,  earum- 
que  dimmtione*  et  orimnta,  detcriberu;  Ronate,  in  typo- 
grapfaia  Medieea,  1592,  4to.  The  Latin  translation  of  the 
same  by  Gabriel  SionUaand  Johannes  Hesronita,  bears  Uie 
title :  Qeographia  Nt^MWU,  id  est,  aceuratittima  totiua  or- 
bit in  aeptem  dimata  divin  detcriptio;  Paris,  1619.  4to. 
Of  other  publications  relating  to  tne  work  of  Edrisi,  we 
shall  mention  only  two :  Detcripcion  de  JBtpaHa  de  Xerif 
Aledrit  conocido  por  el  NxUnerue ;  con  traduccion  v  notas 
(feDonJ.  A.Conde;  Madrid,  1799, 8vo.:  and  J.  M.  Hart- 
mann's  Cmmmtatio  de  Qeographia  Africa  Edrieianai 
Gottingen.  1791,  4to.  The  first  volume  of  H.  Jaubert^s 
Frmdi  translatioD  has  ap^red  under  the  Mumces  of  the 
French  Oef^praphical  Society,  and  forms  the  fifth  vcdume 
of  the  '  Reoueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M&noires,'  published  by 
that  society.  It  has  also  the  loUowii^  separate  tiOe :  *  Gkt- 
ffraphie  d'Edrisi,  traduite  de  i'Anabe  en  Fran^ai^  d'apr^ 
deux  MSS.  de  la  Bibliothique  du  Roi,  et  acoompagnte  de 
notes  par  M.  Am6d6e  JauberL*   Paris,  1836,  4to. 

EDUCATION  is  tiiie  art  of  preparing  youth  for  the  busi- 
ness of  after-lifo.  This  is  not  offered  as  a  complete  or  exact 
definition ;  it  is  oviy  proposed  as  suflldent  to  mdicate  in  a 
general  way  the  subject  matter  here  under  discussion. 

In  evfliy  nation,  even  thoae  called  uncivilized,  there  are, 
and  neoessarily  must  be,  eertain  practices  and  usages  accord- 
ing to  which  children  are  instrncled  in  those  Uungs  which 
an  to  form  the  occupation  of  their  flttnre  life ;  and  every 
eiviliied  nation,  and,  we  may  presume,  natinis  also  called 
iiiMiviliied,have  some  gonecal  aadooUaetiw  term  by  whieh 


they  utpress  this  proeeis  of  instruction.  In  the  European 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  in  others  that  nave 
a  mixture  of  that  language,  the  general  term  is  Education. 
It  is  not  important  at  present  to  consider  the  more  or  less 
precise  notions  attached  to  this  or  any  other  equivalent 
word,  but  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that,  as  the  language  of 
every  nation  possesses  sudi  a  term,  it  is  a  universal  tnith 
that  all  nations  at  societies  of  men  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing whidi  is  expressed  the  oomprehenaiTe  term  Edu- 
cation, or  by  some  equivalent  term.  Bat  like  idl  other 
general  terms  which  have  been  long  in  use,  this  term  Edu- 
cation comprehends  within  the  general  meaning  already 
assigned  to  it  a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  are 
conceived  by  various  people  in  such  different  modes  and 
degrees  and  in  such  varying  amount  as  to  the  number  of 
the  particulars,  some  nations  or  individuals  conceiving  a 
certain  set  of  particulars  as  essential  to  the  term,  otben 
conceiving  a  different  set  of  particulurs  as  essentials,  and 
others  again  conceiving  the  same  particulars  in  such  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  two  or  more  persons  agreeing  in  their 
general  description  of  the  term  might  very  probably,  in 
descending  into  the  enumeration  of  the  particulars,  find 
themselves  eompletely  at  varunce  with  one  another.  Hub 
remark  possesaei  no  claim  to  novels,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
aceount  ue  less  impvtant  The  discrepanqr  just  stated  is 
apparent  not  only  as  to  such  general  terms  aa  educatioD, 
government,  right,  duty,  and  numerous  ouier  such  words, 
the  analysis  of  iriiieh  can  only  be  successfully  attempted  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  inquiry,  but  it  is 
perceived  and  occurs  even  in  things  obvious  to  the  senses, 
which  consist  of  a  number  of  parts,  such  as  a  machine, 
or  any  other  compound  thing.  The  general  use  of  a  ma- 
chine, as  a  mill,  for  instance,  is  oonoeived  in  the  same  way 
by  all,  by  the  miller  and  by  pers(His  who  know  nothing 
q^re  about  the  mill  than  that  it  is  used  for  grinding  corn. 
As  to  the  particulars,  there  may  be  all  imaginable  discrep- 
ancles  among  the  persons  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  general  pnrpoae  of  the  mill.  But  atscnpandes  as  to 
themo&in  which  the  several  inrta  of  a  thing  and  the  nses 
of  the  several  parts  are  ocmceived,  are  gennrally  discrep- 
ancies to  be  referred  to  the  maeeuraey  of  the  conceptions; 
they  are,  in  fkct,  only  errors,  not  the  same  but  ab«it  tibe 
same  thing.  The  more  completely  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons approach  to  harmony  in  their  whole  views  aa  to  this 
machine,  the  nearer,  as  a  general  rule,  do  their  several  views 
approach  to  accuracy;  it  being  of  the  nature  of  truth  to  pro- 
duce a  harmony  of  opinion,  the  truth  being  one  uid  inTsria- 
ble ;  and  it  being  of  the  nature  of  error  to  admit  of  more 
varieties  than  man  has  yet  conceived,  inasmuch  as  men  yet 
unborn  will  conceive  errors  never  conceived  before. 

The  same  holds  good  aa  to  Education  which  holds  good  of 
the  tnadune.  The  general  use,  ihe  general  object  or  Edu- 
cation is  roughly  and  rightly  oonoeived  by  all  persrms  to 
whom  tlM  name  is  flimiliar;  but  the  great  eontrariehr 
which  exi^  among  mankind  as  to  the  partieuhui  whiim 
they  conceive  as  entering  into  and  forming  a  parf  of  this 
term,  and  aa  to  their  mode  of  eonoeiving  the  same,  proves 
either  that  all  are  still  wnmg  aa  to  their  particular  concep- 
tions of  this  term,  or  that  hitherto  no  means  have  been 
discovwed  of  producing  a  general  harmony  of  opinion,  or 
in  other  words,  of  approaening  to  the  truth.  And  heie 
there  is  no  person,  or  class  of  persons,  who,  as  in  the  caw 
of  Uie  miller,  is  or  are  allowed  to  be  an  authority  com- 
petent to  decide  between  conflicting  opinions. 

In  every  society.  Education  (in  whet  {WLrticular  manner 
conceived  bjr  any  particular  society  is  of  no  importance  to 
our  present  inquirv)  is.  as  a  general  rule,  and  must  neces- 
sarily b^  aulyeeted  to  the  positive  law  of  the  aoeiely,  and  t« 
that  BssemhlagB  of  opinions,  customs,  and  habits  whieh  is 
not  inappropriate^  called  by  some  writers  the  Positive  V» 
rality  <ff  Socie^,  or  the  Law  of  Opinion.  This  truth,  or 
truism,  as  some  may  call  it,  is  the  basis  of  every  inquiry 
into  Education.  In  no  country  can  there  exist,  as  a  general 
tvX%  an  Education,  whetha  it  be  good  or  bad,  not  subordi- 
nate to  the  law  as  above  explained :  for  if  such  Education  did 
exist,  the  form  of  that  society  or  political  system  could  not 
co-exist  with  it.  One  or  the  other  must  be  changed,  so 
that  on  the  whole  there  must  at  last  result  a  harmony,  and 
not  a  discord.  In  every  countrv  then  there  does  exist  Edu- 
cation,  either  directed  by  and  aubordinate  to  the  Positive 
Law  and  Foaitive  Miaali^  of  that  country,  w  thoe  is  an 
EdaeaUon  not  so  directed  and  anbwdiiiate,4i^  Cansequtfilfy 
inoonaistantwith  the  WiitiimUipilurf^B^t^M^  ayitov 
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in  which  it  ousts.  But  luch  an  anomalyi  If  fouod  any- 
vhere,  should  not  "be  allowed  to  exist;  because  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  continued  existence  of  the  society  in  which 
it  has  established  itself ;  and  if  such  an  Education  does 
exist,  and  can  maintain  itself  in  a  society,  against  the  wilt 
of  that  sode^,  sudi  a  mmtf  is  not  a  80vereu;n  and  inde- 
pendent soeiaty,  but  is  in  a  state  of  anari»ty.  Educa- 
tion then  diould  he  in  harmony  with  and  Buoordiuate  to 
the  political  system:  it  should  be  part  of  it;  andwhethw 
the  politicai  system  is  called  by  the  name  good  or  bad,  if 
that  political  system  is  to  continue.  Education  must  not  be 
opposed  to  it,  but  must  he  a  part  of  it  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  questioB,  What  is  the  best  Education?  involves  the 
miestiMi,  What  is  the  best  political  system?  and  that  ques- 
tion again  cannot  be  answered  without  considering  what 
are  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  nation  or  society  as 
to  which  we  inquire  what  is  the  best  political  system.  Re- 
cotlectin);  however  that  Uie  question  of  the  best  Educa  lion 
and  of  the  best  political  system  cannot  be  discussed  apart, 
because,  as  we  have  shown.  Education  is  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, still  we  can  consider  several  important  questions  quite 
as  fully  as  if  the  fcHrmer  question  were  out  of  the  way. 

One  is,  the  political  system  being  given,  what  ought  the 
Education  to  be? 

And,  how  &r  is  it  the  business  of  ti»  state  to  direct, 
oontroU  and  enoooiaga  that  Education? 

A  man  (under  which*  term  we  include  woman)  has  two 
distinct  relations  or  classes  of  relations  towards  the  state: 
one  comprehends  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  whevein  he  is  or 
ought  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  state ;  the  other 
comprehends  all  his  functions  as  a  producer  and  enjoyer  of 
wealth,  wherein  he  has  or  ought  to  have  all  freedom  that  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  It  is  barely  necessary  to  state  this  {nroposition  in 
order  to  perceive  that  his  Education  as  a  citizen  should  be 
directed  by  the  state.  To  suppose  any  other  directing  power, 
any  power  for  instance  which  may  educate  him  in  principles 
opposed  to  the  polity  .of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part,  is  to 
suppose  an  inconsistency  which,  in  discussing  any  question 
involving  principles,  we  always  intend  to  avoid. 

His  Education  then  as  a  citizen,  it  must  be  admitted, 
oi^ht  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state;  but 
how  ought  the  state  to  eserdse  ttiis  superintendence  f 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question, 
which  involves  the  conuderation  of  some  of  the  most  diffl- 
cult  questions  in  Iwulation.  It  is  our  olgect  here  to  pre- 
sent the  ques^ns  wbidi  it  belongs  to  the  civilization  of  thb 
present  and  future  ages  to  solve ;  to  show  what  is  to  be 
done,  not  how  it  is  to  be  d<Hie. 

But  we  may  answer  the  question  so  fiir  as  this :  the  state 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  citizen's  Education,  must 
have  the  superintendence  of  those  who  direct  that  Educa- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  must  direct  those  who  are  to  carry  its 
purposes  into  effect.  The  body  of  teachers  therefore  must 
be  formed  by,  or,  at  least,  must  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  state.  Unless  this  fundamental  truth  is  ad- 
mitted and  acted  on,  the  'state  cannot  eflbotoally  direct  or 
superintend  the  Education  of  its  citizens. 

£very  branch  of  this  inquiry  into  Education  runs  out  into 
other  branches  almost  innumerable,  till  we  find  that  the 
sdlutiDn  of  this  important  question  involves  the  solution  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  questions  which  occupy  or  ought 
to  occupy  a  legislative  body.  For  this  reason,  as  above 
stated,  we  cannot  attempt  to  answer  in  its  full  extent,  how 
the  state  must  direct  the  Education  of  its  citizens,  because 
this  question  involves  the  consideration  of  how  fisr  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  state  should  be  a  matter  of  positive 
law  imperative  on  all,  how  fkr  and  with  respect  to  what  par- 
ticular matters  it  should  encourage  and  give  focilities  only, 
how  far  it  should  act  by  penalties  or  punishment,  how 
it  should  allow  individuau  or  associations  of  individuals  to 
teach  or  direct  teaching  accorfUng  to  their  own  will  and 
judgment,  or,  to  express  the  last  question  in  other  words, 
whether  and  to  whtt  extent  the  state  should  aUow  compe- 
tition in  Education? 

To  Uwse  questions,  and  more  espeaaUj  to  tiu  las^  the 
answer  is  in  general  toms,  that  the  ^meral  interest,  consi- 
dered in  all  its  beariiies,  must  determine  what  and  how  much 
the  state  must  do.  lliis  answer  may  be  said  to  determine 
nothing.  It  is  true  it  determines  no  particular  thing,  but 
It  determines  the  principle  by  which  all  particular  measures 
must  be  tested ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  te  sdect  in- 
stances even  from  our  legidation,  when  ensctments  lelatiDg 
P.  C,  No.  566. 


to  places  of  education  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  par- 
ticular interests  only,  without  a  reference  to  all  the  bear 
ings  of  the  question,  and  which,  consequently,  if  tried  by  the 
test  above  given,  would  be  found  to  be  mischievous.  As  to 
the  last  questbn  the  answer  more  particularly  is,— that 
individual  competition  must  not  be  destroyed.  It  is  possible 
to  reconcile  the  two  principles  of  state  direction  and  con- 
trol and  individual  competition.  The  state  may  allow  no 
penwu  to  teadi  without  being  examined  and  restored 
such  r^;ister  will  show  if  he  has  been  trained  under  the 
superinCbndence  of  the  steto  or  not  Thii  &et  being  esta- 
bliwed,  it  may  be  left  to  individuals  or  associations  w  indi- 
viduals to  employ  what  teachers  they  please.  In  all  the 
schools  founded  by  the  state,  in  all  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  state  (to  which  latter  class  belong  nearly  all 
charitable  foundations,  and  all  such  foundations  which  are 
not  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  state  ought,  consist^ 
ently  with  the  general  principles  already  laid  down,  to  be 
brought  under  that  superintendence),  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  none  but  teachers  trained  by  the  state  should 
be  appointed.  The  selection  of  the  teachers,  out  of  the 
whole  authorized  body,  for  any  particular  school  of  the 
class  just  described,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  local  authori- 
tus  who  have  the  immediate  superintendence  of  these 
schools. 

If  the  principle  that  a  state  ought  to  manaa»  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Education  ot  its  citizens  as  citiiens  be  ad- 
mitted, it  may  be  asiked.  faow  far  and  to  what  branches  of 

knowledge  does  this  extend  ?  To  this  we  reply  that  a  pre-' 
else  answer  can  only  be  given  by  the  legislature  of  each 
country,  and  the  question  cannot  be  answered  wiUiout  many 
years  of  labour  and  perhaps  without  many  experiments.  But 
it  follows  from  the  principles  already  laid  down  that  no  citi- 
zen ought  to  exercise  any  function  of  government,  or  be 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  any  power  delegated  by  the 
state,  without  having  received  tome  (what,  we  cannot  here 
say)  Education  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
the  stete. 

When  the  sovoe^  is  one,  it  is  clear  how  he  will  and 
ought  to  direct  the  Education  of  his  people.  His  first 
object  must  be  to  maintun  the  stabiliW  of  tus  own  power. 
It  is  an  absurdi^  to  mffous  any  Education  permitted 
in  any  state  which  shall  be  tneonnrfen/  with  the  existence 
of  that  state;  and  conseqnenUy  in  a  monarchy,  the  first 
object  is  and  must  be  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy.  It 
is  unnecessary'  to  show  that  the  attainment  of  this  o^eet  is 
by  no  means  m consistent  with  good  Education,  and  Educs' 
tion  which  is  good  when  considered  with  reference  to  othel 
objects  than  me  conservation  of  the  monarchy. 

lu  a  democracy  [DBuocnA.CY]  the  business  of  the  state  is 
also  plain  and  easy.  It  is  not  plain  how  f^  and  to  tchat 
classes  of  subjects  the  supointendence  of  the  stete  should 
extend,  {or  that  may  be  as  difficult  to  determine  in  a  demo- 
cracy as  in  any  other  form  of  government ;  hut  it  is  plain 
to  what  objects  the  superintendence  of  the  state  in  such  a 
communis  should  extend.  Its  o^ects  ^uld  be  to  main- 
tain in  all  its  purity  the  principle  of  individual  political  equa- 
lly, that  the  sovereign  power  is  in  all  and  every  person, 
that  the  will  the  mqority  is  the  rule  which  all  must 
obey,  and  that  the  extxessionof  opinion  on  all  subjects, 
by  speaking  or  writing,  should  be  perfectly  fVee.  If  any 
checks  are  wanting  on  the  last  head,  they  will  always  he 
supplied  in  a  democracy  by  the  positive  morality  of  the 
society  in  a  degree  at  least  as  great  as  is  required,  and 
certainly  in  a  greater  degree  tlum  in  any  .other  foi-m  of 
government. 

What  must  the  state  do  in  a  political  system  which  is  nei- 
ther a  monarchy  nor  a  democracy  ;  in  a  system  where  there 
are  contendir^  elements,  and  none  has  yet  obtained  the 
superiority  ?  The  answer  is,  it  must  do  what  it  can,  and  that 
which  it  does,  being  thewill  of  the  stronger  part  for  the  time, 
must  be  oonsid^edright  But  such  a  political  system,  though 
it  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  is  always  moving  (at  leut 
it  is  only  safe  when  it  is  moving)  in  the  direction  impressed 
upon  it  by  one  or  other  of  the  contending  powers  which 
exist  in  thie  state.  StiU,  so  loi^;  as  the  stnin;le  oontinues, 
thrae  can  he  no  Education  in  the  sense  whichwe  are  consi- 
dering, no  education  which  has  the  sin^e,  clear,  and  undi- 
vided object  proposed  to  it  in  a  monarchy  and  in  a  demo- 
cracy. Such  a  political  system  then  would  appear  to  he 
wanting  in  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  a  p^tiral  system, 
which  we  have  explained  to  |^,the  bringing  up  of  thte 
citizens  in  such  •  manner  as  to  Mcure  the  stabilitv  of  tl»t 
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^ttom  imte  vlnbh  th^  Ure.  In  nwh  4  wstem  m  m  hare 
inuigine^  tbsra  bebag  no  wu^  in  the  object,  than  can  be 
no  unity  of  meaoa  inth  referanoe  to  any  ol^ect;  and  such  a 
system  might  be  more  properly  ealled  an  a^^r^tion  of 
politieal  societies,  than  one  politioid  society ;  what  is  im- 
plied by  the  word  aggregation  bcii^  tlw  aistence  of 
something  just  strong  enough  to  keep  tlie  wlu^e  together. 
Such  a  society,  iu  spite  of  its  incongruity,  may  be  kept  to- 
gether by  several  things :  one  may  be,  that  the  positiTe 
morality  of  the  whole  society  is  &Tourable  to  order,  as 
characterized  by  a  love  of  wealth,  and  impressed  witii  a  pn>> 
found  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  free  to  every 
individual  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  eiyoyment  of  it 
when  it  is  aoquirod.  Another  may  be,  that  in  this  same 
society,  though  there  are  contending  elements,  there  may 
be  a  ^ow  and  steady  progress,  and  a  nadual  change, 
tending  in  one  direction  only :  such  a  gradual  progress  in 
such  a  system  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  seeuhty  agaiiut 
its  destruction. 

If  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  {wsMted,  or  if  ifnow 
preeents,  such  a  phsnomenon  as  we  have  attempted  to 
describe ;  furthor,  if  such  a  society  oontains  the  greatest 
known  number  of  instances  of  enormous  individuaf  weslth 
opposed  to  the  greatest  amount  of  abject  poverty;  the 
highest  intellectual  cultivation  and  the  greatest  freedom  of 
thought,  side  by  side  with  the  grossest  iga/XBuca  and  the 
darkest  superstition ;  thousands  in  the  enjoymmt  of  wealth 
Jbr  which  they  never  laboured,  and  tens  ik  Uunisands  de- 
pending for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands 
and  the  sensitive  vihrationa  of  the  scale  of  commeroe ;  po- 
litical power  in  appearance  widely  diffused*  iu  effect  oon- 
flned  to  the  hands  of  a  £bw  ;  ignoranoe  of  the  aimidest 
dements  of  Booie^  in  many  of  therieh  and  those  who  have 
power;  ignorance  not  grMtw  in  those  who  are  |ioorand 
have  none— sueh  a  society,  if  it  exists,  is  a  society  u  which 
every  reflecting  man  must  at  mtmients  have  misgivings  is 
to  its  future  condition  and  as  to  the  happiness  of  those  in 
whom  he  is  most  nearly  interested.  But  if  such  a  society 
oontains  a  elasa.  moperly  and  truly  denominated  a  middle 
olass,  a  class  neither  enervated  by  excessive  wealth  and  in- 
dolence nor  depressed  by  poverty ;  a  cUas  that  is  charao- 
terised  by  industry  and  activity  unexampled;  a  class  that 
oonsiders  labour  as  the  true  source  of  happiness  and  boe 
inquiry  on  all  subjects  as  the  best  privilege  of  a  fiee  man — 
such  a  society  may  exist  and  contioue  to  be  indefinitely  in 
a  state  of  progressive  improvement  Such  a  soci^,  with 
its  monstrous  anomalies  and  de&cta.  olhrs  to  a  statesman 
of  enlarged  mind  and  %i«»ous  imdeiitandii^;  the  strongest 
motive,  while  it  anppUes  mm  with  all  tiie  means,  to  give  to 
the  ptditioal  system  an  impuln  that  sfaill  oany  it  beyond  the 
region  of  unstable  equihbrium  aad  place  it  at  onee  in  a 
state  of  security. 

In  such  a  society  the  simple  entm<9atioo  by  one  poasesaed 
of  power,  that  Education  is  a  pert  of  the  business  <^  the 
state,  would  be  considered  ss  the  forerunner  of  some 
measure  which  should  lay  the  foundation  of  that  unity 
without  which  the  temponnr  prosperity  of  the  nMion  can 
never  become  permanent  and  iU  reai  hiqiptne«  caa  never 
be  secured. 

The  particular  questions  that  the  philoso^ic  legislator 
hsB  then  to  solve  with  respect  to  the  aducaUon  of  the 
citisens,  are— 1.  How  are  teactMrs  to  be  taught,  and  what 
are  theiv  to  be  taught?  8.  How  ia  the  body  of  teaelwrs 
to  be  directed*  superintended,  rewarded*  and  punned? 

3.  What  schools  and  ^rtiat  kinds  of  sduola  are  to  ba  estab- 
lished and  encouraged  for  the  Education  of  the  peoide? 

4.  Whatarethetea^entotea^iDtboeasdioola?  5.  Where 
is  the  immediate  government  of  such  schools  to  be  placed  F 
6.  And  where  the  ultimate  and  supreme  direction  and 
control  of  such  schools?  The  word  Seho<da  is  hero  used 
as  comprehending  all  places  of  Education. 

It  remains  to  consider  those  other  relationa  of  a  man  to 
the  state  in  which  we  view  him  as  a  producer  of  wealth  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  Here  the  general  principle  is,  tl^t  the 
pursuit  and  enjoynwnt  of  wealth  must  be  left  as  free  as  the 
public  interest  requires ;  and  this  amount  of  freedom  will 
not  depend  in  any  great  degree  on  the  form  of  government 
To  this  bead,  tbat  of  the  production  of  wealth,  belong  all 
the  divisions  of  labour  by  which  a  nnut,  to  use  a  homely  but 
exprea»ive  phrase,  gets  his  living,  or  what  in  other  words 
are  ealled  the  profesuoai,  trades*  and  arts  of  a  country. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  state  ean  with  any  advantage 
direct  or  eontrol  the  exenin  of  any  prnftfaon,  trader  or 


ar^  u  by  requiring  the  person  who  nnderlakta  to  euMM 
it  to  have  been  trained  or  educated  for  the  purpoee. 
Whether  this  should  be  done  in  all  easee,  or  in  some  and 
what  cases,  and  to  wfaat  extent  and  how,  are  questions  for 
a  l^islature  guided  by  a  philosopher  to  answer. 

In  all  countries  called  civilised  this  has  beui  done  to  a 
certain  extent  The  legidadon  of  our  own  country  offers 
instances  of  great  errors  committed  by  legislating  where  no 
legislation  was  wanted,  or  iMfislating  badly.  Perhaps 
instances  may  also  be  noted  in  all  countries  whom  evil  has 
arisen  for  want  of  le^slatioa  oa  the  mlQeoL  We  may 
explain  by  example. 

Pertmps  it  is  unneoassary  for  a  state  to  require  that  a 
shoemaker,  or  a  teilor,  or  a  painter,  or  a  scul^tiff,  should 
be  required  to  go  through  a  oertain  course  of  tiuning  bcfbre 
he  exereues  his  art  ^le  beet  shoemaker  and  best  tailor 
will  be  sure  to  And  eraph^ment.  and  individual  shoe- 
maken  and  lailcts  have  as  ampla  means  of  giving  instnie- 
tion  in  their  craft  as  ean  be  dsHred.  It  may  be  true  or  not 
true,  that  the  best  painters  and  ecnlptors  will  meet  with 
most  employment:  but  is  it  unneoessaiy  or  is  it  necessary 
for  a  state  to  offer  IhoiUtieB  and  enoourafpsmeat  to  those  who 
design  to  educate  themselves  as  painters  and  sculptors? 
Most  civilized  nations  have  decided  this  question  by  doing 
so,  and  there  are  many  reastms  in  ibvour  of  such  a  poli^-. 

Ought  the  state  to  require  the  professor  of  law.  of  medicine, 
or  of  rel^ouB  teadimg.  to  undergo  some  kind  of  pre- 
liminary Education,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  th^eof? 
Nearly;  all  civilixed  countries  have  required  the  lawyer  and 
physician  to  go  through  some  course  of  Education.  There 
are  strong  reasons  in  some  countries,  our  own  for  instance, 
both  for  and  gainst  sodi  a  ieqnisiti<m;  but  on  the  whole* 
the  leaioBs  seem  to  preponderato  in  fovonr  of  requiring  such 
Education  from  him  who  designs  to  praotiae  law,  and  still 
more  flrom  him  who  designs  to  praetiae  the  art  (rf*  healing. 
Moat  civilifed  countries.  perbq;»  all,  except  two  (so  for  as 
we  know),  require  ail  penens  who  profesa  the  teaching  of 
religion  to  have  receivad  some  Education,  to  be  ascertained 
by  some  evidence.  But  in  both  the  nations  excepted,  any 
person,  however  ignorant,  may  preach  on  suli^ts  which  the 
mass  of  the  community  believe  or  affect  to  believe  to  be  of 
neater  importance  both  for  their  present  and  future  welfare 
than  any  other  subjecta.  ProfossiDc  to  maintain,  as  we  hope 
they  always  will  do,  the  princi{de  of  r^tgious  freedom,  these 
two  nations  have  fUlen  into  the  greatest  iocontistenoiea. 
They  have  checked  the  free  expression  of  individual 
opinion  by  word  of  mouth,  and  fettered  it  in  the  written 
form,  m  the  one  oountry  by  the  severs  penalties  oi  positive 
law  and  the  no  less  severe  penalties  of  positive  morality; 
and  in  the  other  bv  the  pnidtieB  of  positive  monlity  cairied 
to  an  exoeu  which  is  daatruetive  to  the  intereato  of  the 
society  itself.  (See  Attomey-Oeneral  v.  Pearson.  3  Meri- 
vale,  363.)  But  both  natbns  allow  any  pmon,  if  he 
professes  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  however  ignorant  he 
may  be,  to  become  the  weekly,  the  daily  instructor  of  thou- 
sands, including  children,  who  derive  and  Iuvb  derived  no 
autruction  of  any  kind  except  f^ram  this  souroe.  Such  a 
teaching  or  preaching,  if  it  only  assumes  the  name  and 
form  of  religious  teaching,  is  permitted  to  inculcate  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  subversive  oi  the  political  system ;  and 
it  may  and  often  does  inculcate  pinoiples  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  undermine  the  founaations  of  all  social  order ; 
for  it  should  never  be  foigottm  that  sU  r^igious  teaching 
must  iodude  moral  teawing^  though  moral  teaching  is 
quite  distuMt  from  religious  teaching  And  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  teuber  of  rdigion  recommends  a  bad 
thing  at  bad*  he  may  reeommeod  a  bad  thing  as  good, 
solely  becatise  he  knows  no  better.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  9a  anomaly  which  existo  in  oertain  political 
institutions,  and  which  eon  only  be  allowed  to  exist  so 
long  08  it  piotecte  its^  under  a  spedous  and  an  honoured 
but  misunderstood  name.  For  though  it  be  admitted  that 
such  anomaly  «ast  u  may  be  sud  that  it  cannot  bo 
mnedied  witlraut  interfering  with  the  important  principle 
of  religious  freedom.  But  what  is  religious  or  any  other 
freedom?  Is  it  the  individual  power  of  doing  or  sayini,' 
what  a  man  likes?  Certainly  not  It  means  no  more 
than  a  freedom  not  inconsistent  with  the  pubUo  welfare. 
Still  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  precisely  Uie  kind  of  free- 
dom with  which  no  stete*  where  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  is  admitted*  can  safely  intwfere.  But  this  is  m\y 
bringing  us  round  again  to  the  qiiat^J90^  M  religious 
>  To  My  OBiliffeaBUipJuiOddii^      ia  te 
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•MUBM  an  umrer  to  the  quMtun.  Don  whkt  is  as)I«d 
leligiouB  ftevdoni)  u  the  ume  it  now  uDdentood*  admittiiv 
it  to  ptodDM  mucii  good,  produce  alio  any  evil  ?  If  it 
dMSt  can  the  evil  be  remedied  ?  Is  the  free  piaetiee  of  any 
art  or  profession,  medicine  or  law,  for  instance,  or  the  art  of 
instructing  children  in  general  knowledge,  or  perfect  fiee- 
dom  in  taaofainir  and  ex^unding  zeli|fiouB  dootrinea,  incon- 
sistent with  the  condition  <rf  gyalifieationf*  How  \he 
quaiijlcation  is  to  be  ascertainei^  and  what  it  it  to  be,  is 
the  question ;  and  it  is  a  qu«ation  which  may  he  answered. 

In  all  that  we  have  said  on  Education  as  a  subject  of 
legislation,  it  U  either  that  the  state  ean  raforoe, 

if  neoeisaiy,  that  which  it  enaeta;  or  that  the  flnaotmeatt 
of  the  state  will  be  only  die  expninon  of  the  publie  will ; 
or  that  they  will  he  Ibunded  on  rawona  ae  elear  and  eon- 
vineing  as  to  recetve,  when  promulgated,  the  assent  and 
support  ^  a  majority  large  enou^  to  secure  their  being 
carried  into  eA»et.  If  some  one  or  tbsae  oonditiona  cannot 
be  fulfllled.  the  legislation  is  preinatur«k  and  will  prohi^ 
be  injurious. 

The  extent  of  that  department  of  Bduoation  with  which 
the  legislature  should  not  interfere  can  only  be  fixed  with 
precision  by  ascertaining  the  extent  of  its  proper,  that  is, 
its  usaflil  interftrence.  We  may  state,  however.  In  general 
terms,  that  the  early  and  domestic  Education  of  the  young 
of  both  sexes  is  in  nearly  all,  perhaps  all,  modem  jwlitical 
systems,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  direct  legislative  con- 
trol by  the  constitution  of  modern  iooie^.  &it  inasmuch 
as  one  of  the  great  flinetionB  of  govemmmt  is  the  instni»- 
tion,  direction,  and  superintendence  of  the  teaching  body, 
OTen  the  domestio  Education  is  not  beyond  ita  influence, 
but  will  be  subjected  to  it  in  prectsaly  the  same  degree  as 
the  state  shall  suooeed  in  ftuming  a  body  of  good  teachws. 
For  t}ie  importance  and  value  of  Education  (in  some  sense 
or  other:  it  matters  not  here  in  what  sense)  are  universally 
admitted.  The  objects  of  Education,  it  is  true,  are  often 
misunderstood  by  parents  and  those  who  have  the  chai^ 
of  youth,  and  the  means  are  as  often  ill-calculated  for  the 
end  proposed.  But  this  is  only  a  consequence  of  ignorance 
not  an  indication  that  Education  is  undervalued.  When 
better  objects  and  better  means  are  proposed,  whether  by 
individual  example  or  by  assoeiations  of  individuals  called 
societies,  or  by  the  stale,  such  ot^ets  and  means  wih  be 
readily  embraced  by  all  who  oan  comprehend  them.  It 
being  assumed  that  the  otfjeots  and  meaiia  thus  presented 
are  desirable  in  flientielvei»  there  can  he  no  obstaele  to  tbe 
reception  of  themi  so  flu  u  the  state  allows  the  reeeption 
to  be  voluntary,  exeept  the  ignorance  and  prsjudioes  (which 
are,  in  fiut,  only  ignorance  under  another  name)  of  those 
to  whom  tb<7  are  proposed.  But  till  this  obstacle  whieh 
ignorance  presents  b  overcome,  nothing  ean  be  eAoted  in 
the  way  of  improvement ;  and  it  being  admitted,  that  as  to 
the  department  of  education  under  consideration,  direct 
legislation  is  not  the  proper  means,  some  other  means  must 
be  adopted.  Individuals  and  societies  often  eSatt  their 
benevolent  objects  by  example  and  by  the  authority  of  their 
name  and  character.  The  state  may  do  the  same.  The 
influence  of  authority  and  example  is  in  all  countries  most 
efficient  when  tbe  sover^;n  power  nails  them  in  to  its  aid. 
Individuals  mi^  do  mucA;  sodeties  have  done  mora;  but 
Society  (the  wbole,  in  its  ooUeotive  power)  Is  the  ho^  ftom 
which  aU  Improvements  must  oome  that  are  oalculated  to 
operate  on  the  mass.  From  these  oonsiderations  we  con- 
clude that  if  any  state  seriously  and  anxiously  apply  itself 
io  the  business  of  forming  a  body  of  teachers,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  how  fbr  ue  beneficial  InfluMiee  of  such  a 
body,  well  organised,  may  extend.  It  may  penetrate  into 
the  house  of  the -wealthy,  where  the  child  who  is  bom  to 
the  possession  of  wealth  Is  not  thereby  seeu'ed  in  the  en- 
iovment  of  it,  or  against  any  one  ealamity  of  human  life. 
His  wealth  may  be  wasted  by  improvidence;  his  health 
may  be  enfeebled  by  ind<denoe  and  debauchery  ;  his 
understanding  may  be  cramped  and  corrupted  by  vicious 
Education  and  bad  example;  and  he  may  become  an 
object  of  detestation  and  contempt,  though  ham  to  the 
command  of  wealth  tufitoient  to  purchase  all  that  socie^ 
luH  to  oflhr.  This  influenoe  may  also  reach,  and  perhaps 

•  Id  dlMBarinr  ■  nb)Nl  of  Ui1«  kind  In  *.  ISmitad  apMw,  It  b  not  poMibIa 
In  Biiticip*(>  ubjMtHMi  Uiat  anr  Im  faitly  urMd,  oi  to  lUt*  mni  antwar  than. 
Pur  «umpl«.  It  may  be  laid,  if  a  mui  ouKtit  nnl  to  preneb  without  snma 
pjiituet  ol  qiuIlQeation,  why  ihoulil  ■  tOM  ptlut  ■  buok  on  religioua  anb- 

Cta  wiiboU  tnm  wMaiW  of  qMHIantlMr  Tba  uumn  1«  not  dtBonU; 
I  pa  IwTi  iMit  ijiw  ]i  ■nnrir  ritlmr  iMi  nr  niimrm  irllii  cAjwlloDa  tut 
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sooner  and  more  eflbatnaUy  naeh,  the  V)vda  and  the  gar 
rets  of  the  poor,  where  thousands  of  ehilcben  are  now 
brought  up  under  such  circumstances,  that  to  be  unhealthy, 
vietoos,  criminal,  and  unhappy,  are  the  only  resulia  whioh. 
as  a  general  rule,  oan  follow  fnm  the  given  c(»iditioaa  of  their 
existonce.  When  ihe  unhappy  wrett^  who  eannot  be  other 
than  what  he  is,  has  at  last  traosgressed  tbe  limits  of  the 
positive  morality  of  society,  and  got  within  the  veige  of  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  hii  Crimea  are  blaioned  forth  by 
thousands,  the  reqieetable  part  of  society  are  shocked  at 
the  disoloeures,  and  ate  only  relieved  from  their  pain  wh«i 
the  criminal  is  hid  in  a  prison,  or  hia  life  is  taken  by  tbe  ex- 
eeutionegr.  But  the  example  ia  soon  fti^ttei^  and  mise^ 
and  viee  feiter  in  the  my  heart  (tf  bomd^  unheeded,  Uu 
some  new  warning  again  atartles  it  from  its  lethai^y. 

It  may  appear  almost  stqmrfluous  to  state  that  tbe  true 
intereat  of  the  severe^  power,  c(xuid«ed  in  all  ita  hear- 
ings, must  coincide  with  the  interest  of  the  govmied ;  the 
difference  in  ferms  of  government  in  the  distrtbutioa  (MT  tbe 
sovereign  power  being  mainly  to  be  considered  a  diflforenoe 
in  tbe  instruments  or  means  by  which  an  end  is  to  be  ob* 
tained.  Nor  is  thift  difforence  an  unimportant  one.  Wbm 
the  sovereign  power  is  in  all  these  who  as  individuals  are 
subject  to  It,  the  ooineidenoe  of  power  and  of  intereat  is 
oomf^te;  and  the  nearer  any  fijrm  of  government  ap- 
proaches to  Uiis  distribution  of  power,  the  more  obvious  and 
the  stronger  is  the  principle  laid  down.  The  [sinciple  may 
express  a  common-place  truth ;  but  the  consequences  that 
flow  flmn  it  are  numerous  and  important.  When  it  is  clasc 
that  the  state  will  pramoto  tbe  general  good  by  its  regula- 
tiom,  ite  business  is  to  make  reenlaticms.  If  legtdiSiona 
will  not  promote  the  general  fgooi,  that  is  a  reason  far  not 
makingMem.  Now  toproteot  aman  in  theenjoyment ofhis 
property,  and  to  preserve  him  from  the  aggressions  of  others 
19  a  main  part  of  the  business  of  governing.  For  this  parpoae 
restrsints  and  punishmento  are  necessary ;  immediately,  to 
[MOtect  the  injured,  and  give  compensation,  when  it  can  he 
given ;  remotely,  to  prevent  others  firom  being  injured,  and, 
so  fer  as  it  can  be  done,  to  reform  the  offender.  But  the 
punishment  of  any  offender,  in  its  extremost  shape,  can  do 
little  more  than  prevent  the  same  person  from  offending 
again.  Those  who  are  deterred  from  crime  by  his  example 
ean  at  any  rate  only  be  those  to  whom  the  example  is 
known,  and  they  ars  a  small  portion  even  of  the  actual 
society.  Generally,  then,  thoie  mm  do  not  oSbndagainat  the 
laws,  donot  oflbnd,  aitbw  baeaaie  th^  have  been  sufficient 
educated  to  avoid  suoh  oflbnooi  or  hecause  the  opportunity 
and  temptation  have  not  been  presented  to  them,  or  because 
they  know  that  punishment  may  fellow  the  crime.  But  a 
large  class  of  oinnders  have  not  been  sufiiciently  educated 
to  enaUa  them  to  awid  the  eommission  of  crime ;  a  very 
large  number  aro  brought  up  amidst  the  opportunities,  the 
temptations,  and  the  example  of  crime,  to  oppose  all  which 
the  single  fliot  of  knowing  that  the  crime  may  he  punished 
(and  even  that  amount  of  knowledge  is  not  always  pos- 
sessed by  the  criminal)  is  all  the  means  of  reaistanoe  that 
such  persons  are  armed  with.  In  societies  which  boast  of 
their  wealth,  their  civilization,  and  their  high  intellectual 
oultivation,  suoh  is  the  feeble  barrier  opposed  by  those  who 
have  the  government  of  a  people  between  thousands  of 
their  ftUow-eitizens  and  the  oommisaion  of  orimea  the  pe- 
nalties of  which  are  always  sevem  and  often  crueL 

If  ^  general  oonsiderations  whieh  we  have  uived  are  of 
any  we^nt,  there  is  no  hianefa  of  l^^islaticm  which  compre- 
hends so  many  important  questtons  as  are  comprehended 
In  the  word  Education,  even  when  taken  in  its  oidinary  ac- 
ceptation ;  but  when  viewed  in  all  ite  bearings,  it  is  of  all 
questions  most  peculiarly  that  which  it  concerns  the  pre- 
sent age  and  the  present  stato  of  society  to  determine. 
That  Education  was  an  integral,  an  essentlsi  part  of  legisla- 
tion, was  clearly  seen  by  the  Grreeks,  to  whom  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  approached,  and  often  having  solved,  nearly 
all  the  important  questions  that  afibct  the  constitution  of 
society.  It  was  their  good  fortune  to  contomplate  many 
truths  from  a  nearer  point  of  view  and  in  a  dearw  light 
than  we  ean  do  now.  The  rebtiong  of  modem  aocienr  are 
so  numerous  and  oomplieated,  that  the  mind  is  bewildered 
amidst  the  multiplieity  and  variety  of  fects,  tbe  claims  cf 
opposing  interest^  anu  the  nurobear  and  magnitude  of  the 
objects  whioh  are  presented  for  its  consideration.  It  is  onl« 
by  keeping  ourselves  as  free  as  possible  from  mere  partv 
influences,  and  steadily  tookingntoj:^  general  *el|w^lfi^ 
the  and  to  be  attained  Inr  and      me  test  of  all  potBiea 
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inititutioQS,  that  ve  can  hope  to  discover  and  apply  the 
principles  wliich  shall  secure,  so  &r  as  such  a  thing  oiu  be 
secured,  the  universal  happiness  of  a  nation. 

'  That  tlie  legislator  should  especially  occupy  himself 
vith  the  education  of  youUi,  no  one  can  dispute ;  for  when 
this  is  not  done  in  states,  it  is  a  cause  of  damage  to  the 
polity  (form  of  government).  For  a  state  must  be  adminis- 
tered with  refefsnee  to  its  polity ;  and  that  which  if  the 
peculiar  oharaeteriatio  t^each  polity  is  diat  which  preserves 
and  oriffinaUy  constitutes  it ;  as,  for  instance,  the  democra- 
tioal  prmeiple  in  a  democracv,  and  the  oligarchal  in  an 
oiigBMhy ;  at^  that  which  is  yie  best  principle  always  con- 
stitutes the  best  polity.  Further,  iu  evei^  occupation  and 
art  a  person  must  receive  previous  instruction  and  discipline, 
in  order  to  the  exercising  of  the  occupation  or  art ;  con- 
sequently also  to  the  enabling  him  to  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
Now,  since  the  end  of  every  state  is  one,  it  is  evident  that 
the  education  must  be  one,  and  of  necessity  the  same  for  all, 
and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  education  must  be  with 
the  public  and  not  with  individuals,  as  it  now  is,  when  each 
individual  superintends  his  own  children  singly,  and  teaches 
them  what  he  chooses.  But  when  things  are  matter  of 
puUio  ooneem,  the  discipline  pertainii^  to  them  must  also 
be  matter  of  public  concern ;  and  we  must  not  ooiuider  any 
citizen  as  belonging  to  himself  but  all  as  bdongii^  to  the 
Btete;  for  each  is  a  part  of  the  state,  and  the  superin- 
tendnice  of  each  part  has  naturally  a  reference  to  the 
snperintendence  of^  the  whole.  In  the  mattw  of  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  Lacedsmonians 
deserve  praise ;  for  they  take  the  greatest  pains  about  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  wt,  too,  as  a  public  con- 
oam.  "Diat  then  a  state  ought  to  l^;islate  en  education 
and  make  it  a  public  concern,  is  clear ;  but  what  education 
is,  and  how  education  must  be  conducted,  is  a  tutgeet  &r 
consideration.*   (Aristotle,  Politik,  book  viii.) 

EDWARD  L,  sumamed  the  Elder,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  king 
of  all  England*  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alfted  the  Great,  by 
his  queen  Alswitha,  the  dau^ter  tif  Earl  Athehnd.  On 
the  death  of  his  ftther,  26th  October,  901,  Edward  was 
recognized  by  the  Witena^emote  as  his  successor ;  but  the 
throne  was  contested  by  his  cousin  Ethelwald,  who  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  ^ree  elder  brothers  and  predecessors  yt 
AUted,  but  whether  of  Ethelbald,  Ethelhert,  or  Ethelred, 
is  uncertain.  The*  cause  of  Ethelwald  received  from  the 
first  the  suppcn't  of  the  Danes  of  the  north,  and  by  their 
assistance  in  904  he  compelled  the  submission  of  the  people 
of  Essex,  and  in  the  following  year  that  of  the  East 
Aoglians.  The  contrat  however  was  at  length  terminated, 
in.  906  or  907,  by  the  death  of  Ethelwald,  in  a  battle  fought 
between  bis  forces  and  those  of  Edward.  The  people  of 
Bast  Alalia  returned  on  this  under  submission  to  the  king 
of  Wessex,  and  the  Nortiiumbrian  Danes  concluded  a  peace 
with  him :  but  three  or  four  years  aftonrarda  To  find  the 
Danes  breaking  this  pacification;  nor  do  they  appear  to 
hvie  been  quieted,  or  the  people  of  Essex  finally  Drought 
back  to  their  obedience,  tul  the  year  920  <v  921.  Mercia 
in  the  mean  time  had  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  separate 
state,  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  Wessex,  first  by 
the  ealdorman  Ethered  or  Ethelred,  to  whom  it  had  been 
entrusted  by  Alfred,  and,  after  his  death  in  912,  by  his 
widow  Ethetfleda,  the  sister  of  Edward.  The  Lady  Ethel- 
fleda  survived  till  920,  conducting  the  afiairs  of  her  govern- 
ment with  distinguished  ability,  and  all  .along  acting  in 
concert  with  her  brother  in  his  efibrts  gainst  the  Danes 
and  his  other  enemies.  On  her  death,  Edward  took  the 
government  of  Hracia  into  his  own  bands.  After  this,  if 
we  may  believe  the  old  historians,  not  mlf  did  all  the 
Danes,  mduding  even  those  of  Northumbru,  make  Aill 
inbmisrion  to  Edward,  but  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  Welsh  and  the  people  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  king  of 
the  Scots  and  all  nis  sutgeets  also  chose  the  English 
monarch  as  their  lord.  The  military  successes  hovevo-, 
which  must  have  been  achieved!  to  compel  the  submisskm 
of  all  Uiese  neighbouring  powers,  if  siudi  sutmuBsiai  ac- 
tually took  place,  are  not  recorded. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  are  preserved; 
but  they  do  not  demand  any  particular  notice.  He  died 
in  925,  and  was  succeeded  oy  his  eldest  son  Athelstane, 
bom  to  him  by  a  shepherd's  daughter  named  Egwina,  who 
is  stated  by  some  of  the  old  writers  to  have  been  his  wife, 
others  taily  his  mistTeas.   He  had  also  another  son  and 

daughter  by  Egwfaaa.  By  anotiier  lady,  to  whom  be  is 


allowed  to  have  been  mamed,  but  whose  name  la  unknown 
he  had  two  sons  and  six  daiuihters ;  and  by  another  wife, 
Edgiva,  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Edred,  both  of 
whom  were  afterwards  kings  of  England,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

EDWARD  IL,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  sumamed 
the  Har^,  was  the  eU^  son  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  by 
his  "first  wift^  Blfleda.  On  the  death  of  Edgar,  in  976,  the 
accession  of  Edward  was  opposed  by  a  fkction  headed  by 
his  iathePs  widow,  Elfirida,  who  on  the  pretence  that  the 
elder  brother  was  excluded  by  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  born  before  lus  &ther  had  been  crowned,  maintained 
that  the  right  to  the  vacant  throne  lay  with  her  own  son 
Ethelred.  To  create  for  herself  the  appearance  of  a  national 
party  she  and  her  associates  proclaimed  themselves  the 
patrons  of  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy  in  opposition  to 
Dunstan  and  the  monks;  but  after  a  short  period  of  con- 
fusion, the  latter  prevailed  in  the  Witenagemote,  and  Edward 
was  formally  accepted  as  king  by  that  assembly.  Elfrida 
however  seems  still  to  have  continued  her  intrigues ;  and 
her  unscrupulous  ambition  at  last  led  her  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  deed,  whvah  has  oovered  ho:  name  wUh  ii^amy. 
This  was  the  murder  of  her  step-son  by  a  hired  assassin,  as 
he  stopped  one  day  while  hiuiting  at  her  residence,  Gorfo 
C^tle,  in  Dorsetshire ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  as  he 
sat  on  bis  horse  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  drinking  a  cup  of 
mead.  The  18th  of  March,  978,  is  the  date  assigned  to  the 
murder  of  King  Edward,  who  was  only  in  Ids  seventeenth 
year  when  he  was  thus  cut  off.  He  was  never  married, 
and  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded  b^  his  half-brother, 
Ethelred,  the  only  individual  then  remaining  whose  birth 
gave  him  any  pretensions  to  the  throne. 

It  was  m  the  reign  of  Edward  that  the  national  council  was 
held  at  Calne  which  is  so  fomous  for  the  catastrophe  of  the 
floor  giving  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  on  which 
Dunstan  and  his  fiiends  stood.  [Dunstan.} 

EDWARD  HL,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  sumamed 
the  Confessor,  was  theeuest  of  the  two  sonsttf  EthehredU. 
by  his  second  wife  Emma,  the  dBl^(hte^  of  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  bom  at  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire, 
probably  in  the  year  1004.  In  the  dose  of  1013,  when  the 
successes  of  Sweyn,  the  Dane,  drove  Ethelred  from  his 
throne,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
he  sent  over  his  wife,  with  Edward  and  his  youngw  brother 
Alfred,  to  Normandy,  to  the  care  of  their  uncle  Duke 
Richard  U.  Hither  Ethelred  himself,  being  assured  of  a 
fovoutahle  reception,  followed  his  family,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  1014.  When,  on  the  death  of  Sweyn,  within 
three  weeks  after,  Ethelred  was  recalled  by  the  Witenage- 
mote, he  sent  back  his  son  Edward  along  with  the  pleni- 
notentiazies,  whom  he  despatched  previously  to  setting  out 
nims^  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  his  restoration. 
On  the  death  of  Ethelred  in  1016,  Enuna  vad  her  two  sons 
returned  to  Normandy.  When  C^ute  the  Dane  obtained 
the  threne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  by  the  death 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  it  is  affirmed  that  Duke  Richard 
either  fitted  out  a  nanl  force  or  threatened  to  do  so,  with  a 
view  of  suppwtii^  the  claims  of  his  nephew  Edward ;  but 
this  intention,  if  it  ever  was  entertained,  was  effectually 
diverted  before  it  led  to  any  thing  by  the  proposals  which 
now  proceeded  from  Canute  for  tne  hand  of  the  widowed 
Emma.  Canute  and  Emma  were  married  in  July,  1017. 
From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Canute  in  1035,  Edward 
appears  to  have  remained  c^uiet  in  Normandy.  He  is  said 
to  have  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  performance  of  the 
offices  of  religion  and  in  hunting,  which  continued  to  be 
his  &,vourite  occupations  to  the  end  of  his  days.  On 
Canute's  death,  and  the  dinratas  for  the  succession  be- 
tween his  tarn  Handd  ana  Haidicauut^  Edwaod  was 
induced  to  make  a  momentary  damonstmtion  m  asser 
tion  of  his  pretensions:  be  crossed  the  channel  with 
a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  and  landed  at  Soutlnmpton;  but 
finding  that  instead  of  being  supported,  he  would  be  vigor- 
ously (niposed  by  his  mother,  who  was  exerting  all  her 
efforts  for  her  son  Hardicanute,  he  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  returned  to  Normandy  after  merely  plundering  a  few 
villages.  In  1037  his  younger  .brother  Alfred  was  tempted 
by  an  invitation  purporting  to  come  from  Emma  to  proceed 
to  England  at  the  head  of  another  expedition,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  destruction,  brought  about  apparently  by 
treachery,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient 
ground  fbr  the  horrid  suspicion,. whicdi  some  writers  have 
been  disposed  to  mViimSt^mit\^<M^i^  tfie  plot 
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WM  Im  own  mother.  When  Hardicumte  beeum  undii- 
puted  king  of  all  England  by  the  death  of  Harold  in  1040, 
he  sent  for  his  half-brother  Edward,  who  immediately  came 
to  England,  where  he  was  allowed  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, and  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  the  ht^  to 
the  crown  in  de&ult  of  issue  of  the  reigning  king.  Hardi- 
canute  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  1042,  and  Edward-was 
immediately  recognized  as  king  by  the  assembled  body  of 
the  clerical  and  laT  nobility ;  the  former,  it  is  said,  having 
been  chiefly  swayed  by  Livingus,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the 
latter  by  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin. 

A  menace  of  opposition  to  tliis  settlement  of  the  English 
cxown  by  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  was  defeated,  after  it 
had  put  Edward  to  the  expense  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  to 
maintain  his  rights,  first  bv  the  occuiwtion  which  Magnus 
found  at  home  in  defending  himself  ^lainst  another  claimant 
to  Uie  Danish  throne,  Sweyn,  the  nephew  of  Canute,  and 
soon  after,  more  e^tuolly,  by  the  death  of  Magnus.  In 
1044,  Edward,  probably  in  compliance  with  a  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  Godwin,  married  Editha,  the  only  daughter 
of  that  earl,  having  previously  informed  her,  however, 
that  although  he  would  make  hor  his  queen,  she  should 
not  sharo  his  bed.  This  unnatural  proceeding,  by  which 
Edward  gained  from  his  church  the  honour  of  canonization 
and  the  title  of  Confessor,  and  by  which,  to  pass  over  his 
treatment  ot  his  wife  and  his  violation  of  his  marriage  vows, 
he  involved  his  countjy  in  the  calamities  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, and  eventually  of  a  foreign  conquest,  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  religious  motives.  The  Confessor 
seems  to  have  been  without  human  aifections  of  any  kind. 
His  first  aot  after  coming  to  the  throne  wu  to  jsoeeed  to 
the  reridmee  of  his  mother  at  Winchester,  and  to  seiie  by 
force  not  only  all  her  treasures,  buteven  the  ca^  and  com 
upon  her  luids.  One  aooount  fiirther  states  that  he  en- 
deaTOiired  to  destroy  her  hy  an  accusation  from  which  she 
freed  herself  1^  the  ordwl ;  and  though  this  part  of  the 
story  has  been  generally  rejected  by  modem  writers,  its 
&UehDod  is  by  no  means  clearly  established.  The  eircum- 
stance  of  Emma  (who  lived  for  ten  years  after  this)  having, 
as  it  would  appear,  retained  her  dower,  which  has  been 
urged  in  disproof  of  any  criminal  charge  having  been 
brought  against  her,  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  old  account,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  likely  her  son 
would  have  allowed  her  to  remain  thus  undisturbed  aftor 
his  first  treatment  of  her,  unless  her  triumphant  escape 
from  the  ordeal  had  enabled  her  for  the  rest  of  her  lifo  to 
defy  his  power. 

The  public  eroits  that  ibna  the  history  of  the  ragn  of 
the  Con&sior  resolve  themselTes  for  the  most  ^tart  into  a 
contest  between  two  great  parties  or  interests  which  divided 
the  court  and  the  country.  The  connexion  between  Eng- 
land and  Ncmnandy  had  commenced  forty  years  before  the 
accession  of  this  king  by  the  marriage  of  £thelred ;  but  it 
became  very  intimate  after  the  accession  of  Edward,  who 
had  spent  in  Normandy  all  his  life  since  his  childhood, 
whose  tastes  and  habits  had  been  formed  in  that  country, 
and  all  whose  oldest  personal  fliends  were  necessarily  Nor- 
mans. In  fact  Edward  himself,  when  be  came  to  the  throne, 
was  much  more  a  Norman  than  an  Englishman ;  and  he 
not  unnaturally  surrounded  himself  with  persons  belongii^ 
to  the  nation  whose  language  and  manners  and  mode  of  liie 
wore  those  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  iamiliar,  rather 
Ihui  with  his  less  polished  fellow-countrymen.  Mmy  Nor- 
mans came  over  to  England  as  soon  as  he  became  kin^ 
and  some  of  the  hi^kest  pr^srments  in  the  kingdom  were 
bestowed  upon  these  foreigno*  But  while  the  inclinations 
of  Edward  were  probably  from  the  first  with  the  Normans, 
he  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite,  or 
Endish  party,  from  his  connexion  with  Earl  Godwin,  its 
heuL  BMid^  the  influence  which  he  derived  from  having 
his  daughter  on  the  throne,  this  powerful  nobleman  held  in 
his  own  hands,  and  in  those  of  his  sons,  the  government  of 
more  than  the  half  of  - all  England;  The  eldest  of  these 
sons,  Sweyn,  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law  for  the  daring 
crime  of  violating  the  person  of  an  abbess ;  but  after  some 
time  Edward  consented,  or  found  himself  obl«ed,  to  pardon 
hun,  and  to  restore  him  to  aU  his  estates  and  honours.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1051  tint  the  strength  of  the  English 
and  Norman  parties  was  tntA  in  anj  direct  enooimtar ;  but 
that  year,  on  occasion  of  a  broil  which  arose'  out  of  the  visit 
to  England  of  Edward's  brother-in-law,  Eustace,  count  of 
Boulogne  their  Img-aocumulated  enmity  broke  forth  into 


a  violent  collision.  The  first  eShot  was  the  banisbment 
all  the  Godwin  fhmily,  and  the  d^adation  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  queen.  At  this  crisis  William,  the  young  duke 
of  Normandy,  afterwards  king  of  England,  came  over  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  prepared  to  render  Edward  what  as- 
sistance he  might  have  needed.  The  following  summer 
however  witnessed  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  that  had 
been  thus  accomphshed.  Godwin  and  his  son  Harold  forced 
their  way  back  to  the  country  at  the  head  of  armaments 
which  they  had  prepared,  the  former  in  Flanders,  the  lattei 
in  Ireland ;  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  wiin  the  king, 
and  the  issue  was,  that  the  earl  and  his  party  were  restored 
to  greater  power  than  ever ;  the  queen  was  re-established  in 
her  possessions  and  her  place,  ukd  the  Normans  were  all 
expelled  from  the  kingdom. 

Earl  Godwin  only  survived  Uiis  oonnter>revoIutioB  a  ftw 
months :  he  died  suddenly  as  he  sat  at  the  royal  table,  on 
the  15th  April,  1053.  His  son  Harold,  however,  inherited 
his  possessions  and  his  power,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
family  under  its  new  head  continued  as  great  as  ever  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Confessor's  reign.  In  1 055  a  dispute 
arose  between  Harold  and  the  rival  family  of  Leofric,  earl 
of  Leicester,  which  disturbed  the  kingdom  for  nearly  two 
years.  Leofiric  died  in  1057;  but  the  feud  was  continued 
by  his  son  Alf^^,  who  called  in  to  his  assistance  GrifiiUi  or 
Griffin,  king  of  the  Welsh.  This  drew  down  the  vengeance 
of  Harold  upon  that  prince  and  his  subjects ;  and  the  issue 
was,  that,  alter  some  fighting.  Griffin  consented  to  swear 
fealty  to  Edward.  This  event  is  assigned  by  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  to  the  year  1056.  The  war  with  the  Welsh 
was  renewed  in  1063;  Hsxold  had  again  the  command, 
and  orosecutfld  hostilities  with  so  much  success,  that  king 
Grimn's  head  was  cut  off  by  bis  own  sidgeets,  and  sent  by 
them  to  the  Eni^iish  king  in  token  of  their  sulnnissifm.  In 
1 065  the  public  tranquillity  was  for  a  short  time  disturbed 
by  an  insuirection  of  the  NiHthumbrians ;  -but  this  was 

Suelled  without  bloodshed.  Edward  died  on  the  5th  of 
anuary,  1066,  and  was  buried  the  following  day  in  the 
new  Abbey  of  Westminster,  which  had  just  been  finished 
and  consecrated  with  great  pomp  about  a  week  before.  On 
the  same  day  Earl  Harold  was  solemnly  crowned  king  of 
England.   [Edoab  Atbblinq  ;  Hakold  II.] 

England  undoubtedly  made  a  considraable  advance  in 
civilization  during  the  reign  of  the  ConfesBtnr.  For  this  it 
was  indebted  paruy  to  the  intercourse  which  Edward's  ac- 
cession opened  with  Normandy  and  France  but  perhaps  in 
a  stfll  greater  d^;ree  to  the  fteed<Hn  which  the  kingdom 
enjoyed  from  those  foreign  invaaioas  and  internal  wan 
whiim  had  distracted  i^  with  the  exception  of  some  short 
intervals  of  tranquillity,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
preceding.  The  only  events,  as  we  have  seen,  which  dis- 
turbed tM  public  peace  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  were 
one  or  two  border  wars  and  local  insurrections,  none  of 
which  occasioned  any  general  disquiet,  or  lasted  for  anv 
considerable  time.  This  period  aecordinely  was  long  tra- 
ditionally remembered  as  the  happiest  l£at  England  had 
known.  It  formed  in  the  national  imagination  the  bright 
spot  between  the  time  of  the  Danish  rule  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  Norman  on  the  other;  the  age  of  English 
freedom  and  independence  which  succeeded  the  deliverance 
of  the  country  ftinn  the  one  foreign  conquest,  and  preceded 
its  Butgeclion  to  the  other.  For  many  generations  a^ 
the  establishment  of  Uie  Nomian  power  in  the  island,  the 
constant  demand  of  the  great  bodv  of  the  people  to  their 
rulers  was  for  the  restoration  of  the  'laws  and  customs  t>f 
the  Confossor.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  Uiat  this 
king  was  the  authw  of  any  entirely  new  code  of  laws,  or 
even  that  he  made  any  material  additions  to  the  laws  that 
had  been  in  force  before  his  time.  On  coming  to  the  throne 
he  was  required  by  the  Witenagemote  lo  premise  to  observe 
the  laws  of  King  Canute,  which  seem  to  have  been  then 
universally  held  to  be  the  foirest  and  the  best  the  nation 
had  known.  Edward  took  an  oath  in  conformity  with  this 
demand  at  his  coronation.  No  laws  attributed  to  Edwald 
remain  in  Saxon ;  but  there  has  been  preserved,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Romance,  or  Romanic  Freiuih,  a  body  of  laws 
and  coiistitutions  which  the  Conquraor  is  said  to  have 
wanted  at  an  assembly  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
English  subjects,  held  about  four  jresrs  after  his  seiBure  at 
the  crown,  and  they  are  described  m  the  title  as  the  same 
which  his  predecessor  and  cousin,  Kiw->Edwar^ihad 
before  observed.  The  Ftendi  £)£^^hB^ 
has  generally  been  held  to  be  ^  miginsl ;  but  Sirvfiuicis 
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mgnw  hu  BUted  maoiu  wfaioh  throv  eotufdetabto  doubt 
upon  this  tuppositioii.  Both  rersioiu  ate  given  in  the 
moet  oorreot  Ibrm,  and  accompanied  with  a  learned  and 
valuable  mmmentarr,  In  the  Proofs  and  Illustrations  ap- 
pended to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  lUse  and  Progress  of  the 
Enrlish  Commonwealth,  pp.  Ixxxritl.— cxl. 

Edward  the  Confessor  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
of  our  kings  who  touched  for  the  king's  evil.  He  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  about  a  century  after 
his  death,  and  the  title  of  the  Confbssor  was  first  bestowed 
Upon  him  in  the  bull  of  canonisation.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  the  uM  Of  the  Oreat  Seal  «u  ust  intro- 
duced in  this  reign. 

BDWARD  I.,  king  of  England,  sumamed  Lon^-shanks, 
from  the  excessive  length  of  his  lega,  was  the  eldest  ion  of 
King  Henry  lU.  by  his  wife  Eleanoi;  tecond  daughter  of 
Raymond,  count  of  Provence.  He  mu  born  at  Westminster, 
June  18,  1239.  In  he  ma  invested  by  his  fiither  with 
the  duchy  of  Quienno ;  but  a  claim  being  set  up  to  this  ter- 
ritory by  Alpbonso  X-,  kinp  of  Castile,  who  pretended  that 
it  had  been  made  over  to  his  ancestor  Alphonso  VIII.  by  his 
ftither-in-law,  Henry  11.,  it  was  arranged  the  following  year 
that  the  dispute  should  be  settled  by  the  mBTriage  of  Prince 
Edward  with  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Alphonso,  who  thereupon 
resigned  whatever  right  he  had  to  the  duchy  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  After  this,  ny  letters  patent,  dated  Februarv  14, 
1 254,  we  find  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  by  others  dated 
February  IS,  in  the  flame  yw,  all  the  provinces  which  had 
been  seized  from  bis  fittber,  John,  by  the  king  of  France, 
granted  by  Henry  III.  to  hia  son  Prinoe  Edward.  (Rymer,  I.) 

Edward  early  maniftsted  a  oharaoter  very  unlike  that  of 
bis  weak  and  imprudent  fiither.  VRule  yet  only  enterii^ 
upon  manhood,  we  find  him  taking  jpart  in  important  affoirs 
of  state.  Thus  the  agreement  which  Henry  made  in 
with  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  the  pope  granted  to  Henry's  second  son 
Edmund,  was  ratified  by  Prince  Edward  in  a  letter  to  his 
Holiness,  still  preserved.  In  12A6  he  signed,  along  with  his 
flither,  the  agreement  called  the  Provisions  or  Statutes  of 
Oxford,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  government  of 
the  country  should  be  put  into  tlie  bands  of  twenty-ftnit 
(■ommissioners,  appointed  by  the  barons;  and  two  years 
lifter,  when  Henry  violently  broke  through  this  engage- 
ment, Edward  came  over  from  Gulenne,  where  he  was 
resident,  and  publicly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
king's  conduct.  For  the  next  two  or  tluee  yean  Edward 
may  be  regarded  as  placed  in  opposition  to  hu  flither's  go- 
vemmenL  In  12d2,  however,  Henry,  in  a  visit  which  ne 
{laid  him  in  Quienne,  succeeded  in  gaining  him  over  to  hia 
side,  and  from  this  time  the  prinoe  became  the  king's  moat 
etflcient  supporter.  In  the  summer  of  iMd,  the  quarrel 
between  Henry  and  bis  barons  came  to  a  contest  of  arms, 
which  lasted,  with  some  brief  intermissions,  for  fbur  years. 
During  this  period  the  mlUtary  operations  on  the  king's 
nitle  were  principally  conducted  by  Prince  Edward.  In 
the  beginning  he  was  unfbrtunate,  having  been  driven  first 
from  Bristol  and  then  fh>m  Windsor,  and  having  been 
iliially  defeated  and  token  prisoner  with  his  Ather  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  fought  May  1 4,  1 2S4.  After  being  detoined 
however  about  a  twelvemonth,  he  made  his  escape  out 
the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Leioester ;  and  on  the  4th  Augnat, 
1265,  his  forces  having  encountered  those  of  that  nobleman 
at  Evesham,  the  result  was  that  Leioester  was  defcatad 
nnd  lost  his  life,  and  the  king  was  restored  to  liberty. 
From  this  time  Edward  and  his  fhther  ctoried  everything 
before  them  till  the  war  was  ooncluded,  in  July,  1 267)  by  the 
iarrender  of  the  last  of  the  insui^nts,  who  had  taken  up 
their  position  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Boon  after  this,  at  a  parliament  held  at  Northampton, 
Prince  Edward,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  a 
great  number  of  knights,  pledged  themselves  to  proceed  to 
join  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Prmce  aocord- 
ingly,  having  first,  in  a  visit  to  Paris,  in  August,  1269, 
made  his  arrangements  with  St.  Louts,  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land to  join  that  king  in  May,  the  year  following.  St.  Louis 
died  on  his  way  to  Palestine ;  and  Edward,  having  spent 
the  winter  in  Sicily  waiting  for  him,  did  not  arrive  at  tlw 
soene  of  action  till  the  end  of  May,  1271.  Here  he  pw> 
formed  several  valorous  exploits,  which  however  were  at- 
tended vith  no  important  result  His  moat  memorable 
adventure  was  an  encounter  with  a  Saracen,  who  attempted 
to  assassinate  him,  and  whom  he  slew  on  the  spot,  but  not 
before  he  had  zeorived  a  wound  in  the  arm  from  a  poisoned 


iaggtt,  ftottt  the  effects  of  which  he  u  ttid  to  haV*  bMB 

deuveted  by  the  princess,  hit  wife,  who  aneked  the  ptrfaon 

from  the  wound.  At  last,  having  concluded  a  ten  years* 
truce  with  the  Saracens,  he  left  Palestine  in  Augnst,  1272, 
and  set  out  on  Ids  return  to  England.  Be  was  at  Messina, 
on  his  way  home,  in  January,  1273,  when  be  heard  of  the 
death  of  nis  fether  on  the  1 6th  of  November  preceding. 
He  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  landed  with  nis  queen 
in  England  23th  July,  1274.  They  were  both  solemnly 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  19th  of  August  following. 
The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  not  ftom  the  day  of  his  coronation,  according  to 
the  practice  observed  the  eases  of  all  the  preceding  kings 
since  the  Conquest,  bnt,  according  to  the  modem  imcttoe, 
from  the  day  oil  vhieh  the  thtmie  beoaiM  vacant.  «r  at 
least  fhim  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  of  hia  fother's 
Amoral,  immediately  after  which  the  derioal  and  lay  nobi- 
lity who  vrere  present  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  occa- 
sion had  sworn  fealty  t6  the  new  kine  at  the  high  altar  of 
that  church. 

The  flrst,mililary  operations  of  Edward's  reign  were  dl 
reoted  against  the  Welsh,  whose  prince  Uewellyn,  on  being 
summoned  to  do  homage,  bad  coniemptuouf^ly  refused. 
Llewellyn  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace  in  November,  1277,  , 
after  a  single  campaign ;  but  in  1281  be  agwn  rose  in  arma, 
and  the  insurrection  was  not  put  down  till  Llewellyn  him- 
self was  stain  at  Llsnfkir,  llth  December.  1262,  and  his 
surviving  brother  Prinoe  David  was  taken  prisoner  soon 
after.  The  following  year  the  last-mentioned  prince  waa 
barbarously  put  to  deatii  by  drawing,  hanging,  and  quH- 
tering,  end  Walea  was  flnaUy  united  to  England. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  was  fidlowed  by  the  attempt  to 
conquer  Scotland.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  in 
1 285,  the  crown  of  that  country  had  fallen  to  his  grand- 
daughter  Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  a  child 
only  three  years  old.  By  the  treaty  of  Bri^an,  concluded 
in  Julv,  1290,  it  was  agreed  that  Margaret  should  be 
married  to  Edward,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  English 
king;  hut  the  young  queen  died  in  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  on  her  voyage  from  Norway  in  September  of  the 
same  ynr.  Edward  made  the  first  open  declaration  of  his 
designs  against  the  Independence  of  Scotland  at  a  confor- 
snce  held  at  Norbam  on  the  Tweed  with  the  clergy  and 
nobiUty  of  that  kingdom  on  the  lOth  of  May.  1S9I.  Ten 
different  competitors  for  the  crown  lud  advanced  their 
claims ;  but  they  Wtte  rU  induced  to  acknowledge  Edward 
for  their  lord  paramount  and  to  consent  to  receive  judg- 
ment from  him  on  the  mattM*  in  dispute.  His  decisiur. 
was  finally  nronounced  in  ftvourof  John  Balliol,  at  Berwick, 
on  the  17tti  of  November,  1892;  on  the  next  day  Balliol 
swore  fealty  to  him  in  theoasUeefNorham.  [Balliol.]  He 
was  crowned  at  Scone  under  a  commission  from  his  liege 
lord  on  the  Soth  of  the  same  month;  and  on  the  26th  of 
December  he  did  homage  to  Edward  for  his  crown  at  New- 
castle. The  subject  king,  however,  was  soon  made  to  feel 
all  the  humiliation  of  h»  position ;  and  the  discontent  of 
bis  countrymen  equalling  his  own,  by  the  summer  of  1294 
all  Sootland  was  in  open  insutrection  offalnst  the  autlin-ity 
of  Edward.  Meanwhile,  Edward  hod  become  involved  in 
a  war  with  the  French  king  Philip  IV.  The  first  act  of 
the  asaamUed  estates  of  Sootland  wis  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
nt  allianoa  with  that  sovereign.  But  although  he  waa  ftz^ 
tfaer  embarrassed  at  this  inconvenient  moment  by  a  revolt 
of  the  Welsh,  Edward's  wonderful  energy  in  a  fbw  months 
recovered  for  him  all  that  he  had  lost.  In  the  spring  of 
1296  he  laid  a  great  part  of  Scotland  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  compelled  Bauiol  to  resign  the  kingdom  into  bis 
hands,  and  then  made  a  triumphant  progress  through  the 
country  as  far  as  Elgin  in  Murray,  exacting  oaths  of  fealty 
from  all  classes  wherever  he  appeared.  It  was  on  his 
return  from  this  progress  that  Edward,  as  he  passed  the 
oathedral  of  Soone  in  the  beginning  of  August,  carried 
away  with  him  the  IkmouB  stonei  now  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  which  the  Scottish  kin^  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  crowned.  He  now  placed  me  government  of  Soo^ 
land  in  the  hands  of  officers  ^ipointed  by  himselt  and 
bearing  the  titles  oi  his  miniaterB.  But  by  the  month  of 
May  in  the  following  year  Sootland  was  again  in  flames 
The  leader  of  the  insurrection  now  was  the  oriehrated  Wit- 
liam  Wallace.  He  and  hu  countrymen  had  been  excited 
to  make  this  new  attempt  to  effect-their  deliverance  fh>m 
a  foroign  domination.  pajf^a^^^hMsgi^i^ 
li^  govemots,  partly  hy^tm  cixonnistUMes  &  which  Ed- 
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«u  at  thu  time  involved.  Hw  wqwUM  of  hit  Soot- 
tUi  uid  French  wars  had  pressed  heavily  upon  the  w- 
loaraea  of  the  kingdom ;  aod  when  he  asked  for  more 
mon^,  both  defgy  and  laitjr  reAued  him  any  ftrtber  ^»nt 
wUboat  a  redress  of  grievaoces  and  a  ecmflrmation  of  the 
several  great  national  charters.  After  standing  out  for 
some  time,  he  was  obliged  to  ooraply  with  these  terms : 
Magna  Qiarta  and  the  Charter  of  Forests  were  both  oon- 
flrmed,  with  some  additional  articles,  in  a  parliament  held 
at  Westminster  in  October  of  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  although  he  had  got  disensumbered  fx  the 
present  of  the  war  on  the  ContiDent,  by  the  otmctusioa  of 
a  truoe  with  King  Philip,  the  rebellion  in  Sootluid  bad  al- 
ready gained  such  a  height  as  to  have  ahnoat  wholly  cleared 
that  country  of  the  English  authorities.  The  forces  of  the 
govemmeot  had  been  completely  put  to  the  rout  by  Wallace 
at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  fcught  on  the  1 1th  September,  and 
ID  a  few  weeks  mue  not  a  Soottish  fbrtrass  remained  in 
Bdward's  hands.  Wallaoe  was  now  appointed  Qonmat  of 
Scotland,  in  the  name  of  King  John  (BalliolX  la  this  state 
of  things  Edward,  about  the  middle  of  March  1 ,298,  returned 
to  England  from  Zanders  wImfb  he  had  speiit  the  winter. 
He  immediately  prepared  to  march  for  Sootiand.  The  great 
battle  of  Falkirk  ibUowed  on  the  SSnd  of  July,  in  which 
Wallace  sustained  a  complete  defeat  But  althoutdi  one 
consequence  of  this  event  was  the  resignation  by  Wallaoe 
of  his  oSiw  of  goTemcH-,  it  was  not  followed  by  the  general 
submission  of  the  country.  The  next  five  years  were  spent 
in  a  succession  of  indecisive  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
English  king  to  regain  possession  of  Scotland;  the  mili- 
tary operations  being  fVequently  suspended  by  long  truoea. 
At  length,  havii^  satined  his  barons  by  repeated  renewals 
of  the  ehart^  and  baviw  Anally  relieved  himself  from  all 
interfteence  or  the  part  of  the  king  of  Ftanee  by  a  deAni- 
tive  tveaty  of  peace  omduded  with  him  at  Amiaos  on  the 
30th  May,  1303.  Bdwud  onee  more  set  out  Ibr  Sootlaiid  at 
the  head  of  a  fiHroe  too  numeraas  and  too  wall  appmnted  to 
be  resisted  by  axy  xbrength  that  exhamted  oountry  eould 
now  command.  The  result  was  again  its  temporary  en- 
quest,  and  merciless  devastation  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Mucrav  Frith.  The  Costle  <^  Stirling  was  the  last  fer- 
treu  that  holdout;  it  did  not  suirender  till  the  30th  id 
July  in  the  following  year.  Edward  meanwhile  had  win- 
tered in  Dunfermline;  he  only  returned  to  England  in 
time  to  keep  his  Christmas  in  Lincoln.  Wallaoe  fbll  into 
his  hands  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  was  baneed, 
drawn,  and  quartered  as  a  traitor,  at  Smitbfleld  in  London, 
on  the  29rd  August,  1305.  But  another  ohampim  of  tha 
Soottish  independenee  was  not  loi^  in  wpeariiw.  Robert 
Bmoe.  Karl  ot  Carriok,  wbaw  graiid&ther  had  been  the 
chief  competitor  fortheerownwitiiBslIiol,  had  resided  fbr 
some  yean  at  the  English  oonrt ;  but  be  now,  in  the  begiD< 
nine  of  February,  1306,  suddenly  made  his  escape  to  Seot> 
land ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
English  domination  was  again  unftirled  in  that  country, 
ana  the  inaui^nt  people  gatiiered  around  this  new  leader. 
Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  S7th  March. 
On  reeeiving  this  iwws  Edward  immediately  prepared  for  a 
new  expedition  to  Scotland ;  and  sent  the  Eart  of  Pembroke 
ibrward  to  encounter  Bk-uoe,  intending  to  foUew  himself  as 
soon  as  he  had  completed  the  necessary  anancements. 
The  army  of  Bruce  was  dispersed  at  P^rth  on  the  19th 
June  by  Pembroke,  who  had  thrown  hinualf  into  that 
town ;  and  the  king  of  the  Scots  becune  for  a  time  a  house- 
less  fii^tive.  But  the  great  enemy  of  that  nnfortonate 
people  had  now  raaehed  the  last  stage  «i  his  destruetive 
eareei;  Edward  got  no  Ibrthw  tlum  a  few  milea  beyond 
Carlisle  in  his  last  journey  to  the  norttu  After  sending 
the  winter  months  at  LaiiMeost,  where  he  was  detained  1^ 
a  sevne  iUness,  he  appears  to  have  arrived  in  that  city  m 
the  beginning  of  March,  1307  ;  bore  he  was  again  taken 
ill,  but  his  eagerness  te  advance  continued  unabated :  hav- 
ing somewhat  raeovoed  he  again  set  out,  although  he  was 
still  lo  weak  and  suftred  so  much  pain  that  he  eould  ac- 
nmipllsh  no  man  than  nx  miles  in  four  days.  On  the  Sth  of 
July  he  reached  the  village  of  Burgfa-upon-Sands,  *  and  next 
day  expired,*  to  copy  the  words  of  Lora  Hailes, '  in  f'tght  of 
that  country  whieh  he  bad  devoted  to  destruction.'  On  his 
dealh'bed  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  his  smi  and  suocessorto 
prosecute  tbe  design  which  it  was  not  given  to  himself  to 
finish:  aoonding  to  Froissart,  be  made  him  swear  that  after 
the  bnadi  had  «parted  from  the  royal  body  he  would  cause 
it  to  W  boOid  in  a  catdArm  till  the  flash  fell  off,  and  that  he 


would  praserva  tba  bonea  to  carry  with  him  against  the 
Soots  as  often  as  they  should  xsbM.  Tliia  oath,  however, 
if  it  was  takm,  was  not  kept  ^e  corpse  of  King  Edmrd 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  28th  of  October. 

Edward  I.  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  in.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  he 
had  four  sons :  John  and  Henry,  who  both  died  in  infiini^ 
while  their  fether  was  in  the  Holy  Land ;  Alpbonso,  born 
at  Maine  in  Gasoony,  23rd  November,  1 273,  who  died  at 
Windsor,  4th  August  1285;  and  Edward,  who  succeeded 
him.  He  had  aUo  bv  Eleanor  nine  daughters :  Eleanor, 
born  in  1266,  married  to  Henry  earl  of  Bar;  Joanna  of 
Acre,  bom  in  that  town  in  1272,  married  first  to  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  e&rl  of  Gloucester  and  Herefixd,  and  seoondlv  to 
Sir  Rah^  Monthermer;  Margaret,  bom  1275,  married  to 
John  dnke  of  Brabant;  Bweneera,  bom  in  1376;  Alice; 
Mary*  bom  S2nd  April,  1279,  who  at  ten  years  of  age  took 
the  veil  in  the  monast^  of  Ambresbury;  Elisabeth  bom 
in  1284,  married  first,  to  J<^n  earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
secondly,  to  Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hertford  and  Enex ; 
Beatrice ;  and  Blanch.  Queen  Bleanw  died  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1291,  at  Grantham,  or,  according  to  another  account,  at 
Hardeby,  in  Lincolnahire:  her  body  was  brought  to  West- 
minster Abbey  to  be  interred,  and  orosies  were  afterwards 
erected  on  the  several  spoti  where  it  rested  on  the  way, 
namely,  at  Lincoln,  Grantham,  Stamford,  Goddimrton, 
Northampton  (near  which  town  one  exists),  Stoney  Strat- 
ford, Dunstable,  St.  Albans,  Wiltham.  (where  the  cross,  a 
veiy  beautiful  one,  still  stan^  and  has  been  lately  restored.^ 
andCJhariDg,  then  a  village  nearLwdon,  but  now  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Charing  Cross.  Ed- 
ward's second  wife  was  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  IIL,  and  sister  of  Riilip  IV.,  kings  of  France.  He 
was  married  to  her  on  the  10  th  of  SeMember,  1299,  she 
being  then  in  here^hteenth  year.  By  Queen  Margaret  he 
had  two  sons :  Thomas,  bom  at  Brothuton  in  Yorkshire, 
1st  June,  1300,  afterwards  crested  earl  of  Norftlk  and  earl 
marshal ;  and  Edmund,  bom  5tb  August,  1301,  afterwards 
created  eart  of  Krat ;  and  one  daughter,  Eleanor,  bora  at 
Windiester,  6th  May,  1306,  who  died  in  her  t^ldhood. 
Queen  Marearet  died  in  1317. 

The  rapid  narrative  that  has  been  gtv«i  of  the  acta  of  his 
reign  sufficiently  indicates  the  main  constituents  of  the 
character  of  this  king.  He  bad  bis  i^U  share  of  the  ability 
and  the  daring  of  the  vigorous  line  from  which  he  was 
sprung ;  a  line  that  (including  himself)  had  now  given  nine 
kings  to  England,  and  only  two  of  them  not  men  of  ex- 
traoidinary  foroe  of  dMiaeter.  With  all  his  ambition 
and  stem  determination,  however,  Edward  neither  loved 
bhiedBhed  for  itself,  nor  was  he  a  profassad  or  systematie 
daq>f8er  of  the  rules  of  ri^  and  justice.  It  is  probable 
that  in  his  perenvering  contest  with  the  Soots  he  Mieved 
that  be  was  only  enfinreing  the  just  claims  of  his  crown ; 
and  Us  eonduet,  therefijre,  feiocions  and  "vindictive  as  in 
many  respects  it  was.  may  l»e  vindicated  froiti  the  charge  of 
want  of  prmoiple,  if  tried  by  the  current  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  his  age.  Putting  aside  considerations  of  morality, 
we  peioeive  in  him  an  ample  endowment  of  muiy  of  the 

Jualities  tiiat  most  ronduce  to  eminence— activity,  decision, 
>resight^  inflexibility,  perseverance,  military  skill,  personal 
eeorage  and  power  w  endurance ;  and,  united  with  boldness 
in  oonoeiving  and  executing  his  designs,  great  patience 
and  sagacity  in  preparing  end  mEux^ing  his  instruments, 
and  bending  eircumstancea  to  his  wfll.  KngaBcd  as  he  was 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in  war,  he  was  not  ad- 
vantageonsly  plaoed  fer  the  ftill  appUeation  of  his  talents  to 
the  basiness  of  civil  government ;  out  his  reign  is  notwith- 
standing one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  our  history,  for  the 
pn^ress  which  was  made  in  it  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
laws  and  the  constitution.  On  this  account  Edward  I 
has  often  been  styled  (though,  as  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  Justinian's  le^Iation  was,  not  with  any  pro- 
prieQr)  the  Enelish  Justinian;  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
(Hin.  rff  the  Common  Law  tf  England,  chap.  7)  has 
remarked  that  more  was  done  tn  the  first  thirteen  years  of 
his  reign  to  settle  and  establish  the  dtstiibuttve  justice  of 
the  kingdom  than  in  all  the  next  four  centuries.  Black- 
stone  has  enumerated  under  fifteen  heads  the  principal 
alterations  and  improvements  wbich  the  law  underwent  in 
the  re^  of  Edward  I. :  we  can  onlv  here  notice  the  con- 
firmation and  final  establishment  of  the  two  gceat  cbvters ; 
the  definition  and  imitation  of  the  bouni 
jniiadietion ;  the  aseertainm^iiiQidl 
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pomn  and  fimetions  both  of  the  supreme  and  the  inferior 
courts ;  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  issuing  royal  man- 
dates in  private  causes ;  the  estabtishmeut  of  a  repository 
for  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  '  few  of  which,*  as 
Blackstone  remarks,  '  are  antienter  than  the  reign  of  his 
&ther,  and  those  were  by  him  collected the  improvement 
of  the  law  and  process  for  the  recoTery  of  debts  by  the 
Statutes  Merchant  and  Elegit  [Elegit];  and  the  check 
imposed  on  the  encroachments  of  the  church  by  the  passing 
of  several  statutes  of  mortmain.  The  object  of  the  statute 
De  Donia  was  to  render  lands  which  were  the  subject  of 
this  particular  form  of  grant  inalienable,  and  so  &r  to  pat 
restraints  upon  the  disposal  of  landed  property,  which  how- 
ever were  soon  evaded.  [CoMDinoN;  EnATE.]  'Upon  the 
wholes  we  may  observe,*  coniciludes  Blackstone  after  Hale, 
'  that  the  very  scheme  and  model  of  the  administration  of 
common  justice  between  party  and  iparty  was  entirely 
hetUed  by  this  king.'  The  forms  of  writs  by  which  actions 
are  comnienced,  it  is  added,  were  perfected  in  this  reign. 
While  the  English  laws  were  fiiUy  extended  to  Ireland  and 
Wales,  it  was  under  Edward  I.,  also,  that  ths  foundations 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  laid  by  the  new  form  and  the  new  powers  which 
were  then  assumed  by  the  parliament  The  earUest  writs 
that  have  been  preserved  for  summoning  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses  to  parliament,  are,  as  is  well  known,  those  that 
were  issued  b^  Simon  de  Montfcvt.  earl  of  Leicester,  the  leader 
of  theburons^in  1264»inthenameof  lungHau7lIl.,whowa8 
then  a  prisoner  in  his  hands.  Whether  this  representation 
of  the  commons  was  then  first  intooduced  or  not,  it  was  in 
the  coune  of  the  succeeding  reign  that  it  first  became  regu- 
lar and  mfiuential.  The  division  of  the  l^slature  into  two 
houses,  in  other  words  the  institution  of  our  present  House 
of  Commons,  appears  to  be  clearly  traceable  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  It  was  in  his  time  also  that  the  practice  began 
fiiirly  to  take  root  of  the  king  refraining  from  arbitrary 
exactions  and  coming  to  parliunent  for  supplies,  and  that 
the  earliest  effective  examples  were  afforded  of  the  grant  of 
supplies  by  that  assembly  being  made  dependent  upon  the 
redress  of  grievances.  Edward  I.,  with  all  his  military 
habits  and  genius,  had  at  length  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
that  the  time  was  oome  for  ^mndoning  the  attempt  to 
govern  by  the  pren^tive  alone,  which  bad  been  dung  to 
b^  dl  his  predecessors  from  the  conquest:  in  his  disputes 
with  the  rorons  he  never  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  con- 
test of  force,  as  his  &ther  and  grandfather  had  done ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  ragn,  although  more  than  once 
compelled  to  stop  short  in  his  meet  fevourite  designs  by  the 
refusal  of  the  nationiU  representatives  to  furnish  him  with 
the  neoessary  means,  he  seems  to  have  kept  to  the  s^tem 
of  never  resorting  to  any  other  weapons  than  policy  and 
management  to  overcome  the  opposition  with  which  he  was 
thus  tliwarted.  It  was  in  the  l^t  year  but  one  of  this  reign 
that  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  famous  enactment 
commonly  called  the  '  Statute  de  Tallagio  non  Concedendo/ 
by  which  the  right  of  taxation  was  first  distiuctly  affirmed 
to  reside  in  the  parliament:  'no  tallage  or  aid,'  the  first 
cfa^>ter  runs  (in  the  old  English  translation),  '  shall  be 
levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  io  our  realm,  without  the  good  will 
and  assent  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights, 
Burgesses,  and  other  Freemen  of  the  land.'  The  same 
principle  hod  been  conceded  ten  years  before  (by  the  25th 
Edward  I.,  c.  6),  but  not  m  such  explicit  terms. 

The  trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  England  appear  to 
have  advanced  considerably  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; 
but  rather  owing  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  civilization 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  tnan  from  any  erdightened 
attention  which  the  king  showed  to  these  interests.  He 
seema  to  have  been  principally  solicitous  to  turn  the  in- 
creasing intercourse  of  the  country  with  foreign  parts  to 
his  own  particular  profit  by  the  increase  of  the  customs.  A 
few  of  his  laws,  however,  were  beneficial  to  the  trading 
community,  and  were  made  with  this  express  object,  espe- 
cially the  act  for  the  better  recovery  of  debts,  commonly 
callM  the  Statute  of  Merchants,  passed  at  Aelon-Bumell  in 
1283 ;  and  the  extension  of  the  same  by  a  subsequent  act ; 
and  the  El^t  above  mentioned.  On  the  other  band,  he 
lowered,  though  slightly,  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  thereby 
setting  the  first  example  of  a  most  pernicious  process,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  much  i^faer.  He  also  cruelly  pill^ed 
and  oppressed  the  Jews;  and  finalW,  in  1290,  expelled  the 
entire  body  of  that  people  from  England,  and  seized  all 
their  houses  and  tenements.   Before  this  (in  1275)  a  law 


had  been  passed  prohibitmg  the  Jewi  ftrom  taking  mteresC 

for  money  on  pain  of  death. 

The  most  distinguished  names  in  literature  and  science 
that  belong  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  are  Duns  Scotus,  his 
disciple  Wdliam  Occam,  and  the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon. 
Among  the  historical  writers  or  chroniclers  who  flourished 
at  this  time,  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Wikes,  Nicolaa 
Trivet,  Walter  de  Hemmingford,  and,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, Matthew  of  Westminster,  though  he  is  placed  by 
some  considerably  later.  The  law  writers  of  this  reign  are 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Fleta,  Britton  (if  that  be 
not  a  corruption  of  Bracton),  Hengham,  and  Gilbnt  de 
Thornton,  chief  jiutioe  of  the  Kinga  Bench,  the  author  of 
an  abridgment  of  Bracton,  which  has  not  been  printed. 

EDWARD  II..  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I., 
was  born  at  (^marvon  25Ui  April,  1284,  and  became 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Alphonst^  a  few  months  after.  In  1289  he  was 
affianced  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  who  died  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1237,  his  father,  befbre 
setting  out  for  Flanders,  assembled  a  great  council  at 
London,  and  made  the  nobility  swear  fealty  to  the  prince, 
whom  he  then  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence.  The  parliament  in  which  the  first  statute  De 
Tallagio  non  concedendo  received  the  royal  assent  was 
held  at  Westminster  by  prince  Edward  a  few  months  after 
his  Other's  departure.  In  the  summer  of  1300  we  find  him 
accompanying  his  father  in  a  military  expedition  to  Scot- 
land, and  he  is  particularly  mentioned  as  leadii^  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  army,  called  the  Shining  Battalion,  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Scottish  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Irvine.  As  he  grew  towards  manhood,  however,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  b^un  to  form  those  vicious  associations 
;  which  were  the  chief  source  of  the  calamities  of  his  life.  It 
is  recorded  by  Stow  and  Fabyan  that  in  October  of  this 
same  year  the  notorious  Piers  Gkveston  was  banished  by 
the  king  from  about  the  person  of  prince  Edward,  who, 
through  his  persuasion,  had  been  guilty  of  several  outrages 
against  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  prince  himself  was 
ordered  to  prison  for  stealing  the  bishop  s  deer.  Gaveston 
was  the  son  of  a  knight  of  Gascony,  and  is  admitted  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  his  wit  and  accomplishments  as  well 
as  by  his  personal  advantagei;  but  he  is  affirmed  to  have, 
as  the  prince's  miniott,  carried  himself  to  men  of  all  ranks 
with  unbearable  inaolenea.  In  1301  Edward  was  cheated 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester.  He  was  again  in  Scot- 
land with  his  fkther  in  the  expedition  in  the  summer  of 
1303:  while  the  king  ]«oceeded  along  the  east  coast,  the 
prince  marched  westward,  and  the  latter  afterwards  win- 
tered in  Perth,  while  his  father  remained  in  Dunferm- 
line. When  Edward  was  preparing  for  his  last  Scottish 
expedition  after  the  insurrection  under  Robert  Bruce,  he 
knighted  his  eldest  son  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of 
Whitsuntide,  1306;  after  which  the  prince  bestowed  the 
same  honour  on  three  hundred  gentlemen,  his  intended 
companions  in  arms.  He  was  at  the  same  time  invested 
by  bis  fother  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  The  royal  ban- 
quet that  was  given  on  this  occasion  is  celebrated  for  what 
is  called  the  Vow  of  the  Swans,  an  oath  taken  by  the  king  to 
God  and  to  two  swans,  which  were  hrougfat  in  and  set  upon 
the  table,  that  he  would  take  vengeance  on  Robert  Bruce 
and  punish  the  treachery  of  the  Si'-ott.  The  prince  also 
vowed  that  he  would  not  remain  two  nights  in  the  same 
place  until  he  reached  Scotland.  He  set  out  accordingly 
before  his  father,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  borders 
he  began  to  signalize  his  march  by  such  unsparing  devas- 
tation that  eveu  the  old  king  is  said  to  have  reproved  him 
for  his  cruelty.  While  king  Edward  was  at  Lanercost  in 
February,  1307.  he  found  it  necessary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parliament  there  assembled,  to  issue  an  onler  banishing 
(laveston  for  ever  from  the  king^m,  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
prince.  It  is  doubtful,  notwithstandingtbe  story  told  by 
Froissart  [Edward  I.]  if  the  prince  of  Wales  was  with  his 
fttther  when  he  died  on  the  7tn  of  July  following ;  but  ho 
was  at  any  rate  at  no  ^raat  ili^t^iTini*,  and  be  was  imme- 
diately recognized  as  king.  His  reign  appears  to  have 
been  reckoned  from  the  day  followiiw. 

The  new  king  obeyed  his  fo.thers  injunctions  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  Scotland,  by  proceeding  on  his  march 
into  that  country  as  for  as  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire.  But 
here  he  turned  round  without  having  done  anything,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  England.  Meanwhile  his  whtda 
miml  seems  to  have  b^^if^H^T^^^f^ 
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Uw  advanoement  of  the  fimmrite.  A  hv  dat«  vill  best 
■how  the  violence  of  bis  infatuation.  His  first  recorded  act 
of  ffOTemment  vos  to  confer  upon  Oaveston,  now  recalled 
to  England,  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  a  dignity  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  only  by  princes  of  the  btood,  and  hod  a 
few  years  before  reverted  to  the  crown  by  the  death,  without 
issue,  of  Edmund  Plantegenet,  the  late  king's  cousin :  the 
grant,  bestowing  all  the  lands  of  the  earldom  as  well  as  the 
aignity,  is  dat^  at  Dumfries,  the  6th  of  August,  1307. 
About  the  same  time  Walter  de  Langton,  bishop  of  Lich- 
field, who  was  lord  high  treasurer,  was  imprisoned  in  Wal- 
lin^ord  castle,  as  having  been  tbe  principal  promoter  of 
Gaveston's  banishment.  In  October  the  new  earl  of  Com- 
wall  married  tbe  king's  niece,  Mai^aret  de  Clare,  the 
daughter  of  his  sister,  Joanna,  counteii  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  alao  made  guardian  during  his  minority  to  her  brother, 
the  young  earl.  Tbe  pant  of  several  other  brdships  fol- 
lowed immediately,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  reckless 
prodigality  of  the  weak  king  went  the  length  of  making 
over  all  the  treasure  his  father  had  colleetfKl  for  the  Scot- 
tish war,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
to  the  o^ect  of  his  insane  attachment  Finally,  he  left 
him  guaiman  of  the  realm  while  he  set  out  for  Boulogne  in 
January,  1308,  to  marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  Philip  V.,  to  whom  he  had  been  a^Qanced 
e\-er  since  the  treaty  concluded  between  Philip  and  his 
father  in  1299.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
January,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  February  the  king  and  queen 
were  crowned  at  Westminster. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  fbr  the  next  five  years  is 
merely  that  of  a  long  strufi^te  between  the  king  and  his 
di^usted  ndlnlity  about  this  Gaveston.  The  banishment 
of  the  fiivourite  being  insisted  upon  by  a  fbrmidable  league 
of  the  barons,  Edward  was  obliged  to  give  in ;  but  instead  of 
being  ignominiously  sent  out  of  the  country,  Gaveston  was 
merely  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  In  June 
his  royal  mastH  accomranied  him  as  far  as  Bristol  on  his 
way  to  that  country.  Even  from  this  honourable  exile, 
however,  he  returned  in  October  following.  The  barons  im- 
mediately again  remonstrated,  and  in  March,  1310,  the  king 
found  himself  compelled  to  sign  a  commission  by  which  he 
resigned  the  government  of  the  kingdom  for  the  en- 
suing year  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  parliament  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  soon  after 
passed  upon  QavBston,  and  he  retixed  to  France ;  but  by 
tbe  dose  of  the  year  1311  we  find  him  again  in  England. 
Hie  earl  of  I^neaster,  the  king's  cousin,  now  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  malecontents :  finding  petitions  and 
remonstrances  unattended  to,  he  and  bis  associates  at  length 
openly  rose  in  arms:  Gaveston  was  besieged  m  Scarborough 
castle,  and  having  been  forced  to  surrender,  his  career  was 
ended  by  his  summary  execution  at  Warwick  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1312.  Having  thus  attained  their  main  object, 
the  insurgent  barons  made  their  submission  to  the  kin^, 
and  a  peace  was  finally  concluded  between  the  parties  m 
December. 

I  n  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  Robert  Bruce, 
left  unmolested  in  Scotland,  had  not  onlf  nearly  recovered 
every  place  of  strei^tU  in  that  oonntr^,  but  had  been 
accustom^  to  make  an  annual  plundennff  inroad  across 
tbe  borders.  It  was  now  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
tbe  cessation  of  domestic  dissensions  to  effect  the  re-con- 
quest of  the  northern  kingdom ;  and  in  June,  1314,  Edward 
set  out  for  that  purpose  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous 
army  that  had  ever  been  raised  in  England.  The  issue  of 
^is  expedition  was  the  signal  defeat  sustained  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  fbu^t  the  24th  of  June,  atwhich  the  masr- 
Diflcent  host  of  the  EngUsh  king  was  completely  scattered, 
he  himself  narrowly  escaping  captivity.  AJPter  this  the  few 
remaining  fbrtresaes  in  Scotland  that  were  still  held  by 
English  garrisons  speedily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bruce ; 
the  predatory  and  devastating  incursions  of  the  Scots  into 
England  were  renewed  witii  more  andaei^  than  ever;  and 
Bruce  and  his  brother  Edward  oven  maoa  a  descent  upon 
Inland,  and  tx  some  time  contested  tbe  dominion  of  tnat 
islud  wiUt  its  En^h  masters.  At  length,  in  September, 
1319,  a  truce  fbr  two  years  with  the  Scots  was  arranged 
with  dificulty.  Nor  was  it  longobserved  by  the  party 
most  interested  in  breaking  it  The  Soots  easAj^  found 
preteoees  on  which  tn  renew  their  attacks,  and  Edward's 
aiforts  to  check  them  i  loved  as  impotent  as  befbre. 

Meanwhile,  a^new  nvourite  began  to  engross  him,  Hugh 
U  Despencer,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  the  same  name. 
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Upon  him  Edward  now  bestowed  uother  lUnitbter  of  his 
sister,  the  countess  of  Gloucester,  in  marriage,  ana  many 
large  possessions.  Anothn  umed  insurrection  of  the 
barons  was  the  consequence;  and  in  July,  1321,  the 
Despencers,  father  and  son,  were  both  banished  by  act  of 
parliament.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  however,  they 
were  recalled  by  the  king;  and  now  fbr  a  short  time  the 
fortune  of  the  contest  changed.  The  eorl  of  Lancaster  was 
taken  and  beheaded  at  Pontefract,  23rd  March,  1322 ;  and 
the  sentence  against  the  Despencers  was  soon  after  fbnnally 
revoked  by  parliament  About  twenty  of  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  in  all  were  put  to  death;  but  the  estates  of 
many  more  were  forfeited;  and  most  of  the  immense 
amount  of  plunder  thus  obtained  by  the  crown  was  at  once 
bestowed  upon  the  younger  Spencer.  Edward  imaginii^; 
that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  whidi  he  might  take 
advantage,  set  out  once  mora  for  the  conquest  ^  Scotland 
in  August,  1322 ;  hut  after  advancing  as  but  as  Culross,  in 
Fife,  he  returned  without  having  accomplished  anyQiinff 
more  than  the  destruction  of  a  few  religious  houses ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1323,  he  concl^d  uiother  truce 
with  the  Scots,  to  last  for  thirteen  years. 

New  storms,  however,  were  already  rumg  against  the 
unhappy  king.  Charles  IV.,  called  the  Fair,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Edward's  queen,  bad  recently  succeeded  to  the 
French  throne,  and  hod  begun  his  reig^  by  quarrelling  on 
some  pretence  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  selling  Guienne 
and  Edward's  other  territories  in  France.  After  some 
other  attempts  at  negotiation,  it  was  resolved  that  queen 
Isabella  should  herself  go  over  td  France  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  anongemenL  The  queen  had  been  already 
excited  ^inst  the  Despencers;  she  had  long  probably 
despised  a  husband  who  was  the  object  of  such  general 
contempt,  and  who  besides  openly  preferred  his  male 
favourites  to  her  society.  At  the  French  court  she  found 
collected  many  English  nobles  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, whom  tbeir  dissatisfaction  with  tbe  state  of  affairs,  or 
the  enmity  of  the  Despencers,  had  driven  from  their 
country.  All  these  circumstances  considered,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  she  might  naturally  become  the  centre  and 
head  of  a  combination  formed  by  the  discontented  exiles 
among  whom  she  was  thrown,  and  their  connexions  still  in 
England,  for  the  professed  object  of  compelling  her  husband 
to  cnange  hui  system  of  government  and  of  removing  ^ 
pernicious  power  that  stood  between  the  nation  and  the 
throne.  Among  the  foremost  figures  of  the  association 
with  which  she  thus  became  surrounded  was  the  young 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron,  who  had  made  his 
escape  flrom  England  after  having  been  condemned,  for 
taking  {wt  in  the  former  oonfbderacy  against  the  Despen- 
cers, to  imnrisonment  for  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
connexion  between  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer  became 
eventually  a  criminal  one.  The  plot  against  the  king  was 
begun  by  the  conspirators  contrivmg  to  get  the  heir-appa- 
rent, Prince  Edward,  into  their  power.  It  was  arranged 
that  King  Charles  should  restore  Guienne  upon  receiving 
from  the  prince  the  homage  whidi  his  fother  had  refUsed 
to  render.  On  this  Prinoe  Edward,  now  in  his  thirteenth 

fear,  was  sent  over  to  France  to  hu  mother.  Hie  first  use 
sabella  made  of  this  important  acquisition  was  to  affiance 
the  boy  to  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hainault, 
who  in  return  agreed  to  asnst  her  and  the  confederates 
with  troops  and  money.  Thus  supported,  she  set  sail  fiom 
Dort  with  a  force  of  3000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl's  brother,  and  landed  at  Ovwell  in  Suffolk,  the  22nd  of 
September,  1326.  She  was  immediately  joined  by  all  the 
most  distingnished  persons  in  the  kingdom,  includii^  even 
the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  own  brother.  Edward,  deserted 
by  all  except  the  two  Despencers  and  a  few  of  their  crea- 
tures, left  London,  and  took  refuge  at  first  in  Bristol ;  he 
then  embarked  for  Ireland,  or,  as  another  account  says, 
with  the  design  of  making  fbr  the  small  isle  of  Lundy,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  but  being  driven  rack 
by  contrary  winds,  he  landed  again  in  Wues,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  Neath  Abbey,  in  Olamorganshke.  Mean- 
while, the  queen's  fbms  attacked  the  castle  of  Bristol, 
where  the  elder  Despencer,  styled  earl  of  Winchester,  had 
been  left  governor  by  the  king.  When  ih»  siege  had 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  the  garrison  rose  in  mutiny  and 
delivered  up  the  old  man.  He  was  ninety  years  of  age ; 
but  his  grey  hairs  did  not  save  him ;  be  was  immediately 
executed  with  every  circumstance  of  barbarous  insult  the 
ingevai^  of  his  captors  could 
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October)  the  prelates  and  barons  in  the  queen's  camp  de- 
elarod  Prince  Edward  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  discovered  in  bis  place  of  concealment  about  three 
weeks  after.-and  was  conducted  in  custody  Srst  to  the  castle 
of  Monmouth,  and  then  to  tbat  of  Kenilworth.  The 
TOunger  Deapenoer  was  also  taken ;  he  was  hanged  and 
quartered  at  Hereford  on  the  24tfa  of  NoTember.  The 
parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  January,  1327 :  and 
after  going  through  smne  fonds  of  negotiation  vim  the 
imprisoned  king,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  23tb  of  that 
month,  that  the  crown  should  be  taken  from  him  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Prince  Edward.  A  deputation  an- 
nounced this  resolution  to  the  deposed  monarch.  He  re 
mained  for  some  months  longer  at  Kenilworth:  he  was 
then  transferrtMl  successively  to  Corfe,  Bristol,  and  Berkeley 
Castles.  At  length,  when  it  was  found  that  mere  insult 
would  not  kill  him,  he  was,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
September,  murdered  in  the  last-mentioned  place  by  tiia 
keepers  Sir  Thomas  Gournay  and  Sir  John  Maltravers, 
who  with  detestable  brutality  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  his 
bowels  through  a  pipe,  thus  contriving  to  destroy  him  with- 
out leaving  any  external  marks  of  their  atrocious  operation. 

Edward  II.  left  by  his  Queen,  Isabella  of  France,  two 
sons,  Edward,  who  succeeded  him,  and  John,  bom  at 
Eltl^  ISth  August,  1316,  oToatod  earl  of  Cornwall, 
in  1327,  who  died  at  Perth  in  October,  1336 ;  and  two 
daughters,  Joanna,  married  12th  July,  1328,  to  Prince 
Da^  eldest  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  afterwards  King  David  II. 
of  Scotland,  and  Eleanor,  who  became  the  wife  of  Reginald 
Count  of  Guelders. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  In  modem  times  to  dis- 
pute tho  justice  of  the  character  which  has  been  generally 
given  of  this  king,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  civil  dis- 
tractions which  rendered  his  reign  so  unhappy  and  so  igno- 
minious a  one,  rather  upon  his  turbulent  nobitity  than  him- 
self. Hume,  whose  f^od  nature  and  indolent  generosity  of 
fueling  inclined  him  m  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases  to  side 
with  the  unsuccessful  party,  while  his  quiet  temper  made 
him  also  constitutionally  averse  to  that  revolt  against  esta- 
blished authon^  and  those  other  irregular  proceedings  with 
which  the  barons  are  oha^eable  In  their  contest  with  Ed- 
ward IL,  has  written  the  history  of  the  reign  with  a  studied 
endettTonr  to  put  the  former  in  the  wrong  throughout,  and 
to  represent  Sdward  as  the  victim,  not  of  his  own  weak- 
nesses and  vices,  but  rather  of  tlie  baibariam  of  the  age. 
The  feets,  however,  on  which  the  common  verdict  rests 
cannot  be  thus  explained  away.  It  may  he  admitted  that 
among  the  motives  which  excited  and  sustained  the  several 
confederacies  against  the  king,  and  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  them,  the]^  was  violence  and 
want  of  principle  enough  *  it  is  of  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  baser  passions  ^ould  mix  themselves  up  and  even  act 
an  im^tant  part  in  all  such  conflicts,  however  righteous 
in  their  origin  and  general  object;  but  nothing  that  can  be 
alleged  on  this  heu  can  afiact  the  question  of  Edward's 
unfitness  to  wear  the  crown.  That  question  must  he  con- 
sidered as  settled,  if  not  by  the  course  oi  outrage  against 
all  decency  manifested  by  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
Gaveston,  certainly  by  his  rel^se  into  the  same  fatal  &tuity 
a  few  years  after,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  second 
ftrrourite  Despencer.  Hume  has  spoken  of  the  acts  of  mal- 
administration objected  to  the  king  and  his  minions  as  '  of  a 
nature  more  proper  to  excite  heart-burnings  in  a  ball  or  as- 
sembly than  commotions  in  a  great  kingdom.'  The  ad- 
mitted fact  of  the  universal  indignation  which  the  acts  in 
question  did  ocita  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  abatement 
of  the  case. 

To  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  belongs  the  memorable  event 
of  the  suppression  in  England,  as  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  oTthe  ^reat  order  <tf  the  Knights-Templars.  Their 
property  was  seized  aU  over  England  m  1308 ;  out  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  in  this  country  waa  not  accompanied 
by  any  of  that  cmel  treatment  of  me  persons  of  the  mem- 
bers which  they  experienced  in  France.  In  1324  the  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Templars  were  bestowed  upon 
the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  most  important  legal  innovation  of  this  reign  was 
that  made  by  the  statute  of  sheriffs  (9  Edward  11.,  st  2), 
by  which  the  right  of  appointing  ^ose  officers  was  taken 
from  the  neople  and  committed  to  the  chaaceUor,  the  trea- 
surer, anu  the  judges.  Several  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
relating  principaUy  to  tenures,  were  also  defined  liy  the 
statute  antitled  •  PreHgativa  Regis'  (1 7  Edward  11,  st  1). 


The  statutes  down  to  the  end  of  the  rekn  of  Edward  IL 
are  commonly  distinguished  as  the  '  Vetera  Statuta. ' 
Pleadinj;  now  began  to  assume  a  scientific  form.  The  aeries 
of  year-books,  or  reports  by  authority  of  adjudged  cases,  is 
nearly  perffect  from  the  commencement  of  this  reign. 
The  only  law  treatise  belonging,  or  supposed  to  belong, 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  Heine's  Miroir  det  Justices. 

The  circumstances  of  the  reign  were  as  little  &vourable 
to  literature  as  to  commerce  and  the  arts.  Warton  obsert-es 
that  though  much  poetry  now  began  to  be  written,  he  has 
ftmnd  only  one  English  poet  of  the  period  whose  name  has 
descended  to  posterity ;  Adam  Davy  or  Davie,  the  author 
of  various  poems  of  a  religious  cast,  which  have  never  been 

{irinted.  Amcmg  these,  however,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the 
ong  work  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Alexander,'  which  is  erro- 
neously attributed  to  him  by  Warton,  but  which  has  since 
been  conclusively  shown  not  to  be  his.  It  is  printed  fur  the 
first  time  in  Weber's  Metrical  Romances.  There  is  still 
extant  a  curious  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of  Bannockburii, 
written  in  rhyming  hexameters  by  Robert  Baslon,  a  Car- 
melite friar,  whom  Edward  carried  along  with  him  lo  ce  i^- 
brate  his  anticipated  victory,  hut  who,  being  taken  prisuiiec 
was  comjpelled  oy  the  Scotch  to  sing  the  ^fsat  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  this  jingling  effusion.  Bale  speaks  of  this  Baston 
as  a  writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  some  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  English ;  but  none  of  them  ore  now  known  to 
exist 

EDWARD  III.,  king  of  England,  the  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward n.  and  Isabella  of  France,  was  born  at  Witid»Kir 
(whence  he  took  his  surname),  13th  November,  1312.  In 
the  first  negotiations  with  the  court  of  France  afler  the 
breaking  out  of  the  quarrel  about  Guienne  in  1324,  a  pro- 
posal seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  French  king,  Charleii 
IV.,  for  a  marriage  between  a  daughter  of  his  uncle,  tho 
count  de  Valois,  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  as  Edward 
was  styled ;  but  it  was  coolly  received  by  the  king  of  En;.^- 
land,  and  ended  in  nothing.  In  September  of  the  year  lul- 
lowing  Prince  Edward  proceeded  to  Paris,  whwe  his  mother 
now  was,  and  did  homavs  to  his  uncle,  king  Charles,  for  the 
duchy  of  Guienne  and  uie  earldom  of  Pontbien,  which  his 
&ther  had  previously  resigned  to  him.  He  was  induced  by 
his  mother  to  remain  wiui  her  at  the  French  court,  not- 
withstanding the  most  pressing  letters  from  his  fhiher 
(Rymer,  iv.),  begging  and  commanding  him  to  return. 
Meanwhile  IsabeUa,  having  previously  solicited  from  the 
pope  a  dispensation  (which  however  she  did  not  obtain)  to 
permit  her  to  marry  her  son  without  his  father's  knowledge, 
had  arranged  a  compact  with  William  earl  of  Hainault,  oy 
which  the  prince  was  affianced  to  Philippa.  the  second  of 
the  earl's  four  daughters.  Edward  was  soon  after  carried 
by  his  mother  to  Valenciennes,  the  residence  of  the  ear)  of 
Hainault,  where  he  met  Philippa,  and,  it  is  said,  fell  ar- 
dently in  love  with  her.  He  landed  with  his  mother  in 
England  in  Se^ptember,  1326;  was  declared  guardian  or 
regent  of  the  lungdom  about  a  month  after;  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  on  the  d«osition  of  his  &tfaer,  25th  Januarr. 
1327.  [Edwabd  II.]  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster  tfie 
following  day. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  mi- 
nority was  ]^laoed  by  the  parliament  in  the  hands  cf  a  re* 
gency,  consisting  of  twelve  noblemen  and  bishops,  with 
Henry  earl  of  I^ncaster  (the  brother  of  Thomas,  executed 
in  the  preceding  reign)  at  their  head.  The  queen  however 
and  Mortimer  (now  created  earl  of  March)  H'om  the  first 
assumed  the  c^ief  management  of  afl'airs,  and  soon  mono- 
polized all  power.  They  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
the  real  authors  of  the  murder  of  the  deposed  king.  Their 
authority  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  rather  strengthened 
than  otiierwise  by  the  fiiilure  of  a  confederacy  formed 
among  the  oobili^  to  effect  their  overthrow  in  the  winter 
of  1S2&-9.  In  March,  1329,  sign^  proof  was  given  of  their 
determinatioa  and  daring  in  the  maintenance  of  their  posi- 
tion, by  the  &t«  of  the  lung's  uncle,  toe  eari  of  Kent,  v\io 
having  become  involved  in  what  was  construed  to  be  a  pint 
against  the  government,  was  put  to  death  on  tint  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  young  as  he  was,  and  although 
thus  excluded  from  Uie  government,  had  not  passed  his 
time  in  inactivity.  He  was  married  to  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
24th  Jamisry,  1328.  A  few  months  after  Ills  accession  lie 
had  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  agauist  the 
Scotch,  who  had  again  invaded  and  ravaged  the  northern 
counties;  but  they  eluded  all  his  attempts  to  come  up  with 
them,  and  after  a  eaif^Aa^'^^Oi^VM^ls^axpedition 
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ended  in  nothing.  Soon  after  this  e  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  on  the  bosia  of  the 
recxignition  of  the  complete  independence  of  Scotland. 
This  important  treaty  waa  signed  at  Edinbureh,  the  17lh  of 
March,  1 328,  and  confirmed  in  a  parliament  held  at  North- 
ampton on  the  4th  of  May  following.  One  of  the  articles 
wati,  that  a  marriage  should  take  place  between  prince  David, 
tite  only  son  of  the  king  of  Sootland,  and  the  sister  of  the 
king  of  En^and,  the  princess  Joanna;  and,  althoug^h  the 
bride  was  only  in  her  seventh,  and  the  bridKHMm  in  his 
fifth  year,  the  marri^  was  celebtatad  aeiDralngly  at  Be- 
wick on  the  12th  of  July.  The  Oluatriout  Bruce  just  lived 
to  see  this  truly  epie  consummation  of  bis  heroic  Idwurs. 
He  was  able  to  receive  the  youthful  pair  on  their  arrival  at 
Edinburgh  after  the  nuptials ;  hut  he  was  now  worn  out  by 
a  disease  which  had  for  some  time  preyed  upon  him.  and 
he  returned  immediately  to  his  oount^-seat  at  Gaidrosi^ 
where  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  June,  1329. 

The  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  couotriea 
which  thus  seemed  to  he  effected,  proved  of  very  short  du- 
ration. In  a  few  months  a  concurrence  of  important  events 
altogether  changed  both  the  domestic  condition  and  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  England.  In  the  close  of  the  year  1330, 
Edward  at  length  determined  to  make  a  hold  effwt  to  throw 
off  the  government  of  Mortimer.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments having  been  made,  the  earl  and  the  queen-mother  were 
xoized  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham  on  the  19th  of  October; 
the  execution  of  Mwtimer  followed  at  London  on  the  39th 
of  NoverabM";  many  of  his  adherents  were  also  put  to 
death ;  Isabella  was  placed  in  confinement  in  her  house  at 
Risings  (where  she  was  detained  for  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  ^eais  of  her  life) ;  and  the  king  took  the  govwnment 
into  his  own  hands.  In  the  coulle  of  the  foluiwing  year 
Edward  seems  to  have  formed  the  design  of  resuming  the 
l^rand  project  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather — the  con- 
quest of  Scotland.  For  this  design  he  found  ui  instrusient 
in  Edward  Balliol,  the  son  of  the  late  king  John,  who,  in 
April,  1332,  landed  with  a  small  force  at  Kinghonit  in  Fife, 
and  succeeded  so  far,  m  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Scot- 
tiah  kingdom  under  the  incompetent  r^noy  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  by  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  his 
attacl[,  as  to  get  himself  crowned  at  Soone  on  the  84th 
tif  September.  Edward,  on  this,  immediately  oame  to 
York;  and  on  the  23rd  of  November  Bslltol  met  him  at 
Roxburgh,  and  there  msde  a  solemn  surrender  to  him  of 
tlie  liberties  of  Seotland.  and  acknowledged  him  as  his 
liege  lord.  The  violation  of  his  late  solemn  enga^ments 
rammitted  by  Edward  in  this  affair  was  rendered  still  more 
(Ushonourabte  by  the  caution  and  elaborate  duplicity  with 
which  he  had  masked  bis  design.  Only  a  few  weeks 
after  doing  his  homage,  Balliol  found  himself  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  kingdom ;  be  took  refhge  in  England ; 
various  military  operations  followed ;  but  at  last  inward 
advanced  into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army:  on  the  19th  of  July,  1333,  a  great  defeat  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Scotch  at  the  hatile  m  Halidon  Hilli  near 
Burwiek;  the  regent  Douglas  himself  was  mortally 
wounded  and  tatoi  vrisoner ;  and  every  thing  was  once 
more  aulgeeted  to  Edward  Balli<^  King  Dam  and  his 
queen  were  conveyed  In  safety  to  Ftaace.  On  Uie  12di  itf 
June.  1334, at  Newcastle,  Balliol.  by  a  solemn  instrument, 
marie  an  absolute  surrender  to  Edward  of  the  greater  part 
<if  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.  But  wimin  three  or 
f  <ur  months  the  puppet  king  was  again  compelled  to  take 
llii;lit  to  England.  Two  invasions  of  Seotland  hy  Edward 
ToilDwcd;  the  first  in  November  of  this  year;  the  second 
in  July,  1335  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  wasted  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword  almost  to  its  extreme  northern  confines, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  engagement  with 
the  native  forces,  which,  notwithstanding,  stUl  kept  the 
fieltl.  In  the  summer  of  1336  he  took  his  ^rastating  course 
for  the  third  time  through  the  northern  counties,  with  as 
little  permanent  effect.  On  now  retiring  to  England  he 
k-ft  tho  eommand  to  his  broUier  John,  a^led  eail  of  Ciom- 
wall.  who  soon  after  died  at  Perth. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  English  king 
were,  in  great  part,  dmwn  off  from  Scotland  by  a  new 
object.  ThM  was  the  daim  which  he  had  first  advanced 
Mme  years  before  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  which  he  only 
now  proceeded  seriously  to  prosecute,  determined  probablv 
hy  the  more  open  manner  in  which  the  French  king  ha& 
lately  begun  to  exert  himself  in  fovour  of  the  Seots*  whom, 
tfter  iwpsatid  endetvoun  to  serv*  thena  by  ntediation 


and  intercession,  he  bad  at  length  ventured  to  assist  hy 
supplies  of  money  and  warlike  stores.  Charles  IV.  of 
France  had  died  in  February,  1328,  leaving  a  daughter 
who  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  no  claim  to  the 
crown,  which  it  was  agreed  did  not  descend  to  females.  In 
these  circumstances  Philip  of  Valois  mounted  the  throne, 
taking  the  title  of  PhUip  VI.  He  was  without  dispute  the 
next  in  the  line  of  the  succession  if  both  females  and  the 
descendants  of  females  were  to  be  excluded.  Edward's  claim 
rested  on  the  position  that  although  his  mother,  Isabella,  as  a 
female  was  herself  excluded,  he.  as  ha  son,  was  not.  If  this 
position  liad;been  assented  to  be  would  undoubtedly  have 
nad  a  betttt  claim  than  PhQip,  who  was  <mly  descended  ftinn 
the  younger  brother  of  Isabem's  liuluar.  But  the  principle 
assumed  was,  we  believe,  altogether  new  and  unheard  o^— 
and  would  besides,  if  it  had  been  admitted,  have  excluded 
both  Philip  and  Edward,  seeing  that  the  true  heir  in  that 
case  would  have  been  the  son  of  Joanna  Countess  d'Evreux, 
who  was  the  dau^ter  of  Louis  X..  Isabella's  brother.  It 
would  also  have  followed  that  the  two  last  kings,  Philip  V. 
and  Charles  IV.,  must  have  been  usurpers  as  well  as 
Philip  VI.;  the  son  of  Joanna,  the  daughtw  of  their  pre- 
decessor and  elder  brother,  would,  upon  me  scheme  of  suc- 
cession aUM;ed  by  the  kii^  of  England,  have  come  in  before 
both.  Undeterted  by  these  considerations,  however,  or 
even  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  himself  in  the  first 
instance  acknowledged  FhiUp's  title,  and  evea  done  homage 
to  him  for  the  Duehy  of  Guienne,  Edward,  baving  first 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  earl  of  Brabant,  ana  taken 
other  measures  with  the  view  of  suppwting  his  pretensions, 
made  an  open  dedaration  of  them,  and  prepared  to  vindicate 
them  by  the  sword.  The  eaxliest  formal  announcement  of 
his  detomination  to  enforce  his  claim  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  a  commission  whidt  he  gave  to  tbe  earl  of  Brabant 
and  others  to  demand  the  crown  of  France  and  to  take  poa- 
session  of  it  in  his  name,  dated  7th  October,  1337. 

We  cannot  here  pursue  in  detail  the  jprogress  of  the  long 
war  that  followed.  Edward  embarked  for  the  continent  on 
the  16th  July,  1338,  and  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  the  22nd. 
Of  his  allies  the  chief  were  the  emperor  and  the  free  towns 
of  Flandws,  under  nominal  subjection  to  their  earl,  but  at 
this  time  actually  governed  by  Uie  oelebrated  James  Van 
Arteveldt.  The  empena-  made  him  his  viear,  and  at  Ar- 
teveldt's  suggestion  he  assumed  the  title  of  ki^  of  France. 
The  first  important  action  that  took  plaoe  was  toe  iea-^rht 
off  Sluys,  on  the  22nd  June,  1340,  in  which  the  Ennuh 
were  completely  victorious.  It  was  fbllowed  by  long  truces, 
which  protracted  the  contest  without  any  decisive  events. 
Meanwhile,  in  Scotland,  the  war  proceeded,  also  with  occa- 
sional intermissions,  but  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
the  national  cause.  Balliol  left  the  country  about  the  dose 
of  133ti;  and  in  May,  1341,  King  David  and  his  consent 
Joanna  returned  tarn  France.  In  1342  the  Scots  even 
made  several  inroads  into  the  northern  counliesof  England. 
A  suspension  of  hostilities  however  took  {due  soon  after 
this,  which  lasted  till  the  close  of  1344. 

In  1345  Edward  lost  the  servirw  of  his  sffieint  aUy 
Van  Artevddt,  who  was  miudwed  in  an  insorreotion  <^  the 
populace  of  Ghent,  excited  by  an  attempt,  which  he  shears 
to  nave  made  somewhat  too  preo'.;;itately,  to  induee  the 
f^  towns  to  cast  off  their  sov^,i  Jign,  the  eari  of  Flanders, 
and  to  place  thcpiselves  ui^tit^  the  dominion  oftbe  son  of 
the  king  of  England,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales.  Edward, 
afterwa^  so  distinguished  under  the  name  of  the  fflaek 
Prince  (given  to  him  from  the  colour  of  his  amour),  mm 
bom  at  Woodstock,  15th  June,  1330,  and  was  consequently 
only  yet  in  his  nxteenth  year.  His  fother  nevertheless 
took  him  along  with  him  to  win  his  spurs,  when  in  July 
1346,  he  set  out  on  another  expedition  to  France  with  the 
greatest  army  he  had  yet  raised.  After  reducing  Caen  and 
Lower  Normandy,  he  proceeded  along  the  left  ^nk  of  the 
Seine  till  he  reudied  tne  suburbs  ct  the  camtal,  and  burnt 
tlw  villages  of  St  Gennains  and  St  Goud.  I^memwable 
battle  of  Ctoay  followed  on  the  S6th  of  August  in  wfaidi 
the  main  division  of  the  English  army  was  commanded  by 
the  prince.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  the 
French  are  said  to  have  b^i  slain  in  this  terrible  defeat 
Among  those  who  fell  was  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of 
Bohemia;  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Prince  Edward,  who  tfaence 
assumed  his  armorial  ensign  of  three  Mtridi  fbathen  aiul 
the  motto  Ich  Dien  (I  serve),  and  tiwmutM,,tbe  hsdn  to 
all  sticoeedins  princes  <^  Walesr.   ,         (  ^c\C\^\(> 
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1  nh  October,  a  the  same  year,  by  the  equally  signal  defeat 
of  the  Scots  Bt  the  battle  m  Nevil's  Cross,  near  Durhuni,  in 
vhich  the  greater  paxt  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  vere 
either  taken  priaoners  or  slain,  and  the  king  himself,  after 
beinf;  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Froissart 
says  that  Queen  Fhilippa  led  the  English  army  into  the 
field  on  this  occasion;  but  no  native  contemporary  or 
very  antient  writer  mentions  Uiis  remukable  circumstance. 

Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Edward  sat  down 
before  the  town  of  Calais.  It  did  not  however  open  its 
gates  to  him  till  after  a  glorious  defence  of  nearly  eleven 
months.  On  its  surrender  the  English  king  was  pnyented, 
by  the  intweeasion  of  Queen  Philippa,  from  nuking  his 
name  inlhmous  fyr  ever  by  taking  the  lives  the  six  bur- 
gesses whom  he  commanded  to  be  given  up  to  his  mercy 
as  the  price  for  which  he  consented  to  spare  their  fellow- 
oitizens.  The  reduction  of  Calais  was  followed  by  a  truce 
with  France,  which  lasted  tUl  .1355.  When  the  war  was 
renewed.  Ptulip  VI.  had  been  dead  fbr  five  years,  and  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  his  son  John.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1356,  the  Black  Prince  gained  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
at  which  the  French  king  was  taken  prisoner.  The  kings 
both  of  France  and  Scotland  were  now  in  Edward's  hands ; 
but  neither  country  was  yet  Eubjugated.  At  last,  after 
many  negotiations,  David  11.  was  rdeased,  in  November, 
1357,  fbr  a  ransom  of  100,000^,  to  be  discharged  in  ten 
yeeiiy  paymoits.  King  John  was  released  on  his  pande  in 
1360,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  ms  ooneluded  between  the 
two  countries  at  Bretigny,  oonflrming  to  the  English  the 
|K)8sesaion  of  dl  their  recent  conquests.  But  after  remaining 
m  France  fw  about  four  years,  John  returned  to  captivity  on 
finding  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  conditions  on 
which  ne  had  received  his  liberty,  and  died  in  London,  8th 
April,  1 364.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  V.,  who 
had  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  Scottish  kiss's  long 
detention  in  England  he  had  l^n  prevailed  upon  to  come 
into  the  views  of  Edward,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  consent- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  his  country  after  his 
own  death ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  only  upon  a 
secret  compact  to  this  effect  that  he  obtained  his  liberty. 
Joanna,  the  consort  of  David,  died  childless  in  1362 ;  and 
in  a  parliament  held  at  Scone  the  Ibllowing  year  the  king 
astounded  the  estates  by  proposing  that  they  should  choose 
Uonel,  duke  of  Cambridge,  the  third  son  of  the  king  of 
Bngland,  to  fill  the  throne  in  the  event  of  his  deatii  without 
issue.  At  this  time  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  in  the 
regular  line  of  the  succesuon  was  the  Stewart  of  Scotland, 
the  son  of  David's  elder  sister  Maijory;  and  a  wish  to  ex- 
clude his  nephew,  against  whom  he  entertained  strong  feel- 
ing of  dislike,  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  considerable  share 
in  mfluencing  the  conduct  of  the  king.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  parliament  unanimously  and  with  indigna- 
tion. A  few  m(»iths  after  this  the  death  of  Edward  Balliol 
without  issue  removed  all  chance  of  any  competitor  arising 
to  contest  David's  own  rights ;  and  he  became  of  course  a 
personage  of  more  importance  than  ever  to  ttie  purposes 
of  the  ambitious  and  wily  king  of  Englano.  David  now 
repured  to  London ;  and  here  it  was  agreed  in  a  secret 
conference  held  between  the  two  kings  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  that  in  default  of  the  king  of^cots  and  his  issue 
male,  the  king  of  England  fbr  the  tmie  being  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king 
of  Scots  was  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  his  people  and  to 
inform  tbe>English  king  and  his  council  of  the  result.  (See 
the  articles  of  the  agreement,  twenty-eight  in  number,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Rymer's  '  Fmdera.*)  From  this  time 
David  acted  with  little  disguise  ip  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  even  spent  as  much  of  bis  time  as  he  could 
in  En^Hud.  One  effsot  of  this  poliey  was,  that  actual  hos- 
tilities bMween  the  two  coontnes  oeued;  but  no  public 
misery  could  exceed  that  of  Scotland,  distracted  as  it  was 
1^  internal  oonvakions,  exhausted  by  su&rings  and 
exertions  of  many  preceding  years,  and  vexed  by  die  exac- 
tions necessary  to  deflray  the  ransom  of  the  king,  his  claim 
to  which  Sdwand  artfully  took  advantage  of  as  a  pretext  far 
many  insults  and  injuries,  and  a  cover  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
trigues. In  1365,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  truce 
rfor  the  cassation  from  hostilities  was  as  yet  nothing  more) 
should  be  jmlon^  till  1371. 

In  1361  the  pnnce  of  Wales  had  married  Joanna,  styled 
the  Fair,  the  daughter  of  his  great  uncle  the  earl  of  lUnt, 
who  bad  been  put  to  death  in  the  be^nning  of  the  present 


rogn.  This  ladv  had  been  first  married  to  William  de 
Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  she  bad  been 
divorced ;  and  she  had  now  been  about  three  m<aiths  tlie 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  who  assumed  in  her  right 
the  title  of  earl  of  Kent,  and  was  summoned  to  parliament 
as  such.  Soon  after  his  marriage  the  prince  of  Wales  waa 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  new  dignity  of  prince  of  Aqui- 
teine  and  Gascony  (the  two  provinces  or  districte  of 
Ouienne);  and  in  1363  he  took  up  his  residence,  and 
eateblishiBd  a  ndendid  court  in  that  quality,  at  Bordeaux. 
Edward's  admrnistoadon  of  his  continental  principality  was 
very  aUe  and  sneoessftil,  till  be  unloTtun^y  became  in- 
volved in  the  contest  carried  on  by  Pedro  sumamed  the 
Cruel  with  his  illegitimate  brother  Henry  of  Trastemare 
for  the  crown  of  Castile.  Pedro  having  been  driven'  from 
lus  throne  by  Henry,  applied  to  the  Black  Prince  for  aid 
to  expel  the  murper.  At  this  call  Edward,  forgetting 
everyttiing  except  the  martial  feelings  of  the  age  and  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  rights  of  legitimacy,  marched  into 
Spain,  and  defeated  Henry  at  the  battle  of  Najeia,  fought 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1367.  He  did  iwt,  however,  attain 
even  his  immediate  object  by  this  success.  Pedro  had 
reigned  little  more  than  a  year  when  he  was  again  driven 
from  bis  throne  by  Henry,  by  whom  he  was  soon  after 
murdered.  Heni^  kept  possession  of  the  throne  which  he 
had  thus  obtained  till  his  death,  ten  yews  after.  Prince 
Edward,  meanwhile,  owing  to  Pedro's  misfbrtunes,  having 
been  disappointed  of  the  money  which  that  king  had  engaged 
to  suptdy,  Brand  himself  obliged  to  lay  additional  taxes  upon 
his  subjects  of  GuienUe,  to  obtain  the  means  of  paying  his 
troops.  These  imposts  several  of  the  Gascon  lords  refused 
to  submit  to,  and  appeated  to  the  king  of  France  as  the 
lord  paramount  Ciuirl^  on  this  summoned  Edward  to 
appear  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  as  his  vassal ;  and  on 
the  refusal  of  the  prince,  immediately  confiscated  all  the 
lands  held  by  him  and  his  flsither  in  France.  A  new  war 
forthwith  broke  out  between  the  two  countries.  For  a  time 
the  wonted  valour  of  Prinoe  Edward  again  shone  forth ; 
but  among  the  other  firuite  of  his  Spanish  expedition  was 
an  illness  caught  by  his  exposure  in  that  climate,  which 
gradually  undermined  his  eonstitntion,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled him*  in  January*  1371t  to  return  to  England.  He 
had  just  befbre  this  lost  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  a  child  of 
six  years  old.  King  Edward's  consort.  Queen  Philippa, 
had  died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1369. 
On  his  departure  from  Guienne,  Prince  Edward  left  the 

?3vemment  of  the  principality  in  the  hands  of  his  brother 
ohn  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duke  shortly 
after  married  a  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  in  whose  right 
he  assumed  the  tiUe  of  king  of  Castfle,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  followed  his  brother  to  England.  Afiairs  on 
the  continent  now  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
great  Frendi  General  Duguesclin  drove  the  English  every- 
where boEbre  him.  In  the  summer  of  1372  two  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  from  England,  the  first  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  C^bnke,  the  second  by  King  Edward  in  person, 
aooompanied  by  the  Black  Prince  ;  but  both  ccmipletely 
fluled  The  fimns  of  the  eari  of  Fanbroke  were  d^ated 
while  attempting  to  land  at  Rochelle  bv  the  fleet  of  Henry 
King  of  Castile  ;  and  those  conducted  by  the  king  and  his 
son,  which  were  embarked  in  400  ships,  after  being  at  sea 
for  six  weeks,  were  prevented  from  landing  by  contrary 
winds,  and  obliged  to  put  back  to  England.  At  last,  in 
1374,  when  he  had  lost  everything  that  had  been  secured 
to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a  truce  for  three  years. 

Thus  ended  the  French  wars  of  this  king,  which  had 
cost  England  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  Those  which 
he  waged  against  Scotland  equally  £Euled  of  their  object 
David  11.  had  died  in  Februan,  1371,  and  the  Stewart 
of  Scotland  immediately  asomded  the  Uirone  without  o|^ 
position  under  the  title  of  Robert  H.  No  smous  attempt 
was  ever  made  by  Edward  to  disturb  this  settlement,  though 
he  at  one  time  seemed  inclined  to  threaten  another  Scot- 
tish war,  and  he  never  would  give  Robert  the  title  of  king, 
he  contented  himself  with  styling  him  *  the  most  noble  and 
potent  prince,  our  dear  cousin  of  Scotlacd.* 

The  latter  years  of  Edward's  lon(^  roign  presented  in  aQ 
respects  a  melancholy  contrast  to  its  brilliant  oommence 
ment  The  harmony  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  between 
the  king  and  his  parliament  gave  way  under  the  public 
mitfortunes,  and  the  opposition  tq  the  kiiuc'a  ig^wemmeot 
was  hoMled  byhis  eUds^ti^^  however. 
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died  in  his  46th  year,  on  the  8th  of  June  1376.  He  was  in 
the  popular  estimation  the  first  hero  of  the  age,  and  to  this 
reputation  his  military  skill,  his  valour,  and  other  brilliant 
and  noble  qualities,  may  be  admitted  to  have  entitled  him ; 
but,  with  all  his  merits,  he  was  not  superior  to  his  age,  nor 
without  his  share  of  some  of  the  worst  of  its  ftults.  He 
left  by  hi^  wife  Joanna  one  sod,  Richard,  a  ehfld  in  hia 
tenflk  year ;  and  be  aweaii  also  to  hare  had  a  dai^hter, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Waleran  de  Luxemburg,  eonnt  de 
Ligny ;  Im  illegitimate  sons  were  Sir  John  Sounder  and 
Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon.  Kiog  Edward,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  old  age,  had  now  for  some  time  given  up  the 
entire  management  of  affiiirs  to  his  second  son  the  un- 
popular Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
he  intended  the  duke  to  inherit  the  crown ;  but  these  appre- 
hensions were  removed  by  his  creating  Richard  of  Borduiux 
prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester,  and 
declaring  him  in  parliament  his  heir  and  successcn:.  Since 
the  death  of  his  queen  also  he  had  attached  himself  with 
doting  fondness  to  Alice  Perers,  one  of  the  Ladies  of  her 
Bedchamber,  and  had  exetted  ^reat  public  disgust  by  the 
excesses  to  which  thiafeBy  carried  him.  lie  last  fortnight 
of  his  tife  he  spent  at  bis  manor  ai  Shene,  now  Richmond, 
attended  only  by  this  lady.  But  even  she  deserted  him  on 
the  morning  of  his  death ;  and  no  one  save  a  single  priest 
was  by  his  bed-side,  or  even  in  the  house,  when  he  brrathed 
hislast.  This  event  happened  onthe  2lBtof  June,  I377,in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age  and  the  5lBt  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  had  by  his  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
seven  sons :  1.  Edwiu^  prince  of  Wales ;  2.  William  of 
HatBeld,  bom  1336,  who  died  vcung;  3.  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  bom  at  Antwerp  29th  November,  1338;  4.  John, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  called  of  Ghiunt,  or  Ghent,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1340 ;  5.  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  born  at  Langley, 
near  SL  Albaa's.  in  1341 ;  6.  William,  bom  at  Windsor,  who 
died  young;  7.  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  bora  at 
Woodstock,  7th  January,  1359;  and  five  daughters:  I.  Isa- 
bella, married  to  Ingelram  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Soissons  and 
Bedford;  2.  Joanna,  horn.in  August,  1334,  who  was  con- 
tracted, in  1345,  to  Pedro  the  Cmel,  afterwards  king  ofCas- 
tile,  but  died  of  the  plague  at  Bordeaux,  in  1349,  belbre 
being  married ;  3.  Blanche,  called  De  la  Tour,  from  having 
been  born  in  Uie  Tower  of  London,  who  died  in  infancy  ; 
4.  Manr.  married  to  John  de  Montford,  duke  <tf  Bretagne ; 
and  i.  Margaret,  married  to  John  de  Hastings,  earl  of  IW- 
broke. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  regard  to  Edward  III.,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  *  though  his  victories  left  few 
lasting  acquisitions,  yet  they  surrounded  the  name  of  his 
country  with  a  lustre  which  produced  strength  and  safety  ; 
which  perhaps  also  gave  a  loftier  tone  to  the  feelings  of 
England,  and  a  more  vigorous  aotiviw  to  her  feoulties.* 
*  During  a  reiga  of  fifty  yean,*  it  is  added,  '  Edward  III. 
issued  writs  of  summons,  whidi  ore  extant  to  this  day,  to 
assemble  seventy  parliaments  or  great  council* :  h/i  thus 
engaged  the  pride  and  passions  of  the  parUament  and  the 
people  so  deeply  in  support  of  his  i^ojects  of  aggrandise- 
ment, that  they  became  his  zealous  and  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers. His  ambition  was  caught  by  the  nation,  and  men 
of  the  humblest  station  became  proud  of  his  brilliant  victo- 
ries. To  form  and  keep  up  this  state  of  public  temper  was 
the  mainsfsinj;  of  his  domestic  administration,  and  satis- 
factorily explains  the  internal  tranquillity  of  England  du- 
ring the  forty  years  of  his  effective  reign.  It  was  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  so  long  and  watchfm  a  pursuit  of  popula- 
rity that  most  grievances  were  redressed  as  soon  as  felt, 
liiat  parliamentary  authority  was  yearly  strengthened  by 
exercise,  and  that  the  minds  of  die  turbulent  barons  were 
exclusively  turned  towards  a  share  in  Uidr  sovereign's  glory. 
Quiet  at  home  was  partly  the  f^it  of  fkme  al»vad.' 

The  two  great  charters  were  repeatedly  confirmed  in  this 
reign,  and  a  greater  numlieff  of  important  new  laws  were 
paned  than  in  all  the  preceding  reigns  since  the  Conquest. 
Among  them  may  be  particularly  noticed  the  celebrated 
statute  (25  Ed.  Ill^  St.  5,  c.  2)  defining  and  limiting  the 
ofience  of  high  treason ;  the  numerous  provisions  made  to 
regulate  the  royal  pren^tive  of  purveyance,  and  diminish 
ihe  grievances  occasioned  by  it;  toe  law  (I  Ed.  HI.,  c.  12} 
permitting  tenants  in  chief  to  alienate  their  lands  on  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  fine ;  the  severs,  prolubitions  against 
the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence:  and  the  first  statute  (the 
27fh  Ed.Xn..  St  1,  c.  1)  giving  a  writ  of  pnemunire  against 
ittch  m  ihot^  presume  to  eil«  anyof  the  king's  sulyecta  t? 


the  court  of  Rmne.  In  this  reign  also  began  the  legislation 
respecdng  the  poor,  by  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of 
Labourers  (23  Ed.  III.,  c.  IX  .which  was  follow^  by  several 
other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  setting  a  price  upon  labour  as 
well  as  upon  provisions.  Trial  by  Jury  also  now  began  to 
acquire  a  decided  ascendancy  over  the  old  modes  of  trial 
and  various  regulttions  were  made  for  improving  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  courts  and  the  administmtion  of  jiutiee. 
Justices  (at  first  called  keepers)  of  the  peace  were  esta- 
blished by  the  statute  34  Ed.  HI.,  c  I.  Ih  1362  was 
passed  the  important  act  (36  Ed.  HI.,  st  5,  c  15)  declaring 
that  henceforth  *  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  showed,  de- 
fended, amended,  debated,  and  judged  in  the  English 
tongue,'  and  no  longer  in  the  French,  which  is  described  as 
'  much  unknown  in  the  realm.*  They  were  ordered  still 
however  to  he  entered  and  enroled  in  Latin.  The  acts  of 
parliament  continued  to  he  written  sometimes  in  Latin,  but 
most  generally  in  French,  long  after  this  time.  The  science 
of  legal  pleading  is  considered^  Coke  to  have  been  brought 
to  perfection  in  this  reign.  The  only  law  treatises  which 
belong  to  this  reign  are  those  entitled  the  Old  Tenures, 
the  Old  Natura  Brevium,  the  None  Narrationes,  and  the 
book  on  the  Drrersity  of  Courts.  Th^  are  all  in  Norman 
Fkeneh. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  made 
some  advances  with  the  general  progress  of  the  age  in  the 
course  of  this  reign;  but  thev  certainly  were  not  consi- 
derable fer  BO  long  a  spiUK  of  time.  Tlie  woollen  manu- 
facture was  introduced  from  the  Netherlands,  and  firmly 
rooted  in  England  before  the  close  of  the  reign.  Some 
augmentation  also  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  shipping 
and  exports  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king's 
incessant  wars  operated  in  various  ways  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  commerce.  Sometimes  foreign  merchants  were 
afraid  to  send  their  vessels  to  sea  lest  they  should  be  cap- 
tured by  some  of  the  hdligerents.  On  one  occasion  at 
least  (in  1338),  Edward  made  a  general  seixure  of  the  mo- 
perty  belonging  to  fereign  merchants  within  lus  dominions, 
to  supply  his  neeeasities.  At  other  times  he  resorted  to  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin.  Uany  acts  were 
passed  by  the  parliament  on  the  sulyect  of  trad^  but  they 
mvolved  for  toe  most  part  the  felsest  principles ;  some  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  money,  of  wool,  and  of  other 
articles ;  others  imposing  penalties  fer  forestalling ;  others 
attempting  to  regulate  wages,  prices,  and  OLpeo^iture.  Of 
course  such  laws  could  not  he  executed;  tbey  only  tor- 
mented the  people,  and  aggravated  the  mischiefs  they  were 
intended  to  cure ;  but  in  consequence  of  being  thus  in- 
e£Bcient,  they  were  constantly  renewed.  The  most  memo- 
rable invention  of  this  age  is  that  of  gunpowder,  or  rather 
its  application  in  war.  It  awean  to  be  certain  that  cannons 
were  used  at  the  hatUe  of  Crecy  in  1346 ;  out  there  is 
reascm  to  believe  that  they- were  in  use  about  twenty  years 
earlier.  They  were  certainly  fkmiliaily  known  before  the 
close  of  the  reign. 

Amon^  the  more  el^ant  arts,  architecture  was  that  which 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  Edward  III.  nearly 
rebuilt  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  which  however  has  under- 
gone great  improvements  and  alterations  since  his  time ' 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  was  also 
built,  or  at  least  finished,  by  this  king.  But  splendour  and 
luxury  generally  made  undoubtedly  great  advances  among 
the  worthier  classes,  although  it  may  be  questioned  if 
wealth  was  more  generally  diffused  throughout  Uie  com- 
munity, or  if  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  great 
body  (tf  the  people  were  not  rather  increased  than  oimi- 
nished.  Hie  increase  of  licentiousness  of  manners  among 
the  higher  tanks  appears  to  have  keptpace  with  that  of 
nu^iflcenee  in  their  mode  of  living.  This  was  the  age  of 
tournaments,  and  of  the  most  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
system  of  chivalry ;  but  all  this,  at  least  In  its  direct  and 
immediate  effects,  was  more  fevourable  to  the  improvement 
of  the  outside  polish  and  formal  courtesies  of  liie  within  a 
narrow  circle,  than  to  the  diffusion  of  any  humanizing  in 
lluences  throughout  the  mass  of  society.  The  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  instituted  by  Edward  III.,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  the  year  1349. 

In  literature,  this  was  the  age  of  Chaucer,  the  Morning 
Star  of  our  poetry,  and  of  his  friend  Gower,  and  also  of 
WicUffe,  who  first  translated  the  Scriptures  into  English, 
and  who  has  been  called  the  Morning  Star  of  tho  Re- 
formation. The  principal  chroniclers  ^/tbetime^  Ed- 
ward tlL  are  Thomas  Stu>aHytiaH1lj»k  iWilit^Mfc^h 
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fiigden,  AdamMenmuth,  Henry  de  Knighton,  And  Robert 
du  ATuburj. 

The  conmsuHi  in  the  churdi  excited  }iy  Wioliffe  b^an 
in  the  last  years  of  Edward  JtL,  hut  the  lu»tor^  of  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  reignt  that  of  his  grandson 
Richard  II. 

EDWARD  IV.,  king  of  Engknd.  During  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  was  Ri^r 
Hortima,  earl  of  Blarch,  the  son  of  Philippa  ^antagenet, 
who  was  the  only  child  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
second  of  the  sons  of  Edward  III.  that  left  any  descendants. 
Roger  earl  of  March  died  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  lord- 
lieutenant,  or  governor,  in  1398.  His  son  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  Amch,  was  a  child  of  only  ten  years  of  age  at 
the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  in  1399;  hut  in  his  person 
resided  the  right  to  the  crown  by  lineal  dMcent  so  long  as 
he  lived.  Although  however  his  name  was  mentioned  on 
several  occasions  in  connexion  with  his  dangerous  preten- 
sions, and  be  more  than  onoe  ran  the  risk  «  being  made  a 
tool  of  in  the  hands  of  persons  more  ambitious  than  himself, 
he  never  made  anyattempt  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
We  ma^  here  remark,  that  much  confusion  has  been  intro- 
duced mto  the  common  accounts  of  Edmund  Mwtimer  by 
his  being  confounded  with  his  unde  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 
It  was  the  latter  personage,  for  instance,  who,  having  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Owen  Glendower,  engaged  with  the 
Percies  in  their  insurrection  in  1403,  and  performed  the 
rest  of  the  part  assigned  to  the  Lord  Mortimer  in  Shak- 
speare's  play  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  is 
to  him  also  we  suppose  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  pun 
put  by  the  common  nistories  into  the  mouth  of  his  nephew 
the  earl  t£  March  at  the  eoronatiou  of  Henry  IV.,  when,  on 
that  king  claiming  the  crown  as  the  heir  male  of  Henry  III., 
he  said  that  he  was  indeed  Hare*  Malui.  'But  Edmund 
had  his  jest  and  Hennr  his  crown,*  observes  Bishop  Kennet 
in  telling  this  story  (Completg  Hutory  qf  England,  i.  274). 
The  young  earl  of  March,  with  the  other  children  of  his 
father,  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  imprisonment  at  Windsor 
during  all  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Henrv  V.  he  was  set  at  Uberty.  In  1415  he  became  in- 
volvea  in  the  conspiracy  planned  against  Honry  V.  by  Rich- 
ard carl  of  Cambridge ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
Dot  answerable  for  the  use  which  was  made,  or  rather  in- 
tended to  be  made,  on  tliis  occasion,  of  his  name.  Indeed 


the  common  aooount  makes  him  to  have  been  the  peraoc 
who  gave  Henry  information  of  the  conspiracy.  afl«r  be  bad 
been  applied  to  by  the  earl  of  Ounbrid^  wlio  had  married 
his  sister,  to  join  iL  AAer  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  he 
was  sent  as  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland ;  and  he  died  there 
ID  the  castle  of  Trim  in  1424.  He  left  no  issu^nor  did  hie 
brother  Roger,  nor  his  sister  Eleanor;  but  his  sister  Ann, 
married  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  had  a  son  named  Richard, 
who  consequently  became  his  uncle's  repKsentative,  and  (at 
least  after  the  death  of  his  mother)  the  mdividual  on  whoin 
had  devolved  the  claim  by  lineal  descent  to  the  crown.  This 
Richard  was  also  the  representative  of  Edward  III.'s  fifth 
son,  Edmund  duke  of  York,  his  father  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge having  been  the  second  son  of  that  prince,  whose 
eldest  son  and  heir,  Edward  duke  of  Ywk,  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  leaving  no  issue,  only  a  few  mouths 
afier  his  brother  had  been  executed  for  the  oonspiracy  men- 
tioned above.  At  tha  time  of  his  unde's  death,  RichaTd,  in 
oonsequenoa  of  his  &ther*s  forfeiture,  had  no  title ;  but  lie 
seems  to  luve  immediately  assumed  that  of  Eari  of  March, 
at  least  he  is  so  called  by  some  of  the  chroniclers,  and  the 
same  title  was  also  aflenrards  borne  by  bis  son,  although 
the  right  of  either  to  it  may  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  only  descendible  to  heirs  male.  Rich- 
ard however  is  beat  known  by  his  title  of  duke  of  York, 
which  he  took  in  1425,  on  being  restored  in  blood  and  al- 
lowed to  inlierit  the  honours  both  of  his  father  and  imcle. 
But  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  the  claim  of  the  house 
of  York  to  the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster was  not  derived  ftom  Edward  UI.'s  fifth  son  Ed- 
mund duke  of  York,  who  was  younger  than  Jt^n  of  Gaunt, 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  but  from  Lionat  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  that  king's  third  sod,  John  of  Gaunt 
being  his  fourth. 

As  a  clear  noUon  of  the  mbove  genealogical  statement  is 
important  to  the  understanding  of  a  eonsiderable  portion 
of  English  history,  it  may  be  {urojper  once  for  all  to  exhibit 
it  in  the  form  most  convenient  for  ite  ready  apprehension 
and  for  future  reference  to  it.  The  line  of  the  eldest  sou 
of  Edward  III.  having  failed  in  Richard  U.,  and  his  second 
son  having  died  without  issue,  the  contest  for  the  crown  in 
the  fifteenth  century  lay  among  the  desocudants  of  his  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sons,  whose  oonnexiim  vith  him  and  among 
themselves  stood  thus: — 
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Tlie  person*  whone  DAroei  imi  ptialcd  in  Italic*  an  thoi*  Is  whom  nieecailTelj  bervdlUry  ri^t  veiled.  Wo  cannot  dlacovoi  bovevei  bum  lous 
Ann  Murttmer  lUrviTed  bei  bcotlwr,  or  even  tliat  •he  ■urrWail  Um  at  all.  althgngh  It  wem*  to  be  iwiiall7  annmed  that  the  did. 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  first  makes  his  appearance  in 
public  afiairs  in  the  end  of  the  year  1435,  when  he  was  ap- 

Sointed  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  regency  of  France  on  the 
catli  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  By  the  time  ho  entered 
upon  bis  office,  however,  Paris  had  been  evacuated,  and 
tlteir  French  dominion  was  fast  passing  out  of  the  bands  of 
the  English.  He  was  retailed  in  1437,  but  was  reappointed 
on  the  death  of  his  successor,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  July. 
1440.  On  the  !29thof  April,  1441  (or, according  to  another 
account,  in  September,  1442),  his  son  Edward,  earl  of 
March,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  was  bom  at  Rouen.  The 
duke  of  York  remained  in  France  till  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  king's  marriage  with.  Margaret  of  Aigoo,  in  1446 ; 
and  his  government  was  then  prolonged  for  another  term 
nf  five  years;  but  in  1447  he  was  recalled,  through  the 
inlluenoe  of  the  queen  and  the  fhvourita,  the  marquess  of 


Sufiblk.  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  earl  (sitemurds  duke)  of 
Somerset,  the  chief  of  the  youngw  branch  of  the  Lancaster 
fomily,  appointed  his  successor.  It  is  understood  that 
before  this  the  unpopular  government  of  the  queeu  and  the 
favourite  had  turned  men's  minds  to  the  claims  of  the  duke 
of  York ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  himself,  though  he  moved 
warily  in  the  matter,  was  not  idle  by  his  emissaries  in  en- 
couraging the  disposition  that  began  to  grow  up  in  his 
favour.  The  progress  of  events  in  course  of  time  enabled 
him  to  take  a  bolder  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  design  he 
had  already  in  all  jprobability  formed,  of  securiog  the  crown 
for  himself  and  his  fomily.  In  1449  be  gained  additional 
popularity  by  the  able  and  conciliatory  manner  in  whidi  ha 
suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.  In  the  rising  of  the 
people  of  Kent  the  next  year,  th^leader.  Jack  Cade,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mo^^ffiii^^yB^ftiO^^^AY^  1»  rode 
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in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  he  called 
out,  as  he  struck  London  Stone  with  his  swcvd,  'Now  is  Morti* 
mer  lord  of  the  city ! '  When  the  duke  lotunied  from  Ireland, 
in  August,  1451,  somo  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  court  to  oppose  his  landing ;  but  he  made  his  way  to 
London,  and  immediately  entered  there  into  oonsultationi 
with  hia  friends.  It  was. determined  to  demand  the  dis- 
missal and  puntshmant  of  the  duke  of  Somenet,  now  the 
king's  chief  minister;  but  although  this  attempt  vai  sup- 
ported b^  an  armed  demonstration,  it  ended  after  a  few 
months  in  the  duke  of  York  dismissing  his  fbllowers,  re- 
turning to  his  allegiance,  and  agreeing  to  retire  to  his  estate. 
The  king  had  now  been  married  for  sereral  years  without 
having  any  children,  and  it  appears.to  have  been  generally 
expected  that  the  duke,  by  merely  waiting  for  his  death, 
would  obtain  the  crown  without  any  risk  or  trouble.  On 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  howerer,  in  October,  1453, 
it  became  necessary  to  adopt  another  course.  The  spirit 
that  Aowed  itself  in  the  parliament  the  following  year 
forced  the  court  to  admit  the  duke  of  York  and  his  chief 
friends  and  confederates,  the  two  Nevilles  (fiither  and  son), 
earls  of  Sal  sbuiy  and  Warwick,  into  the  council,  where  their 
first  act  was  to  arrest  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  send  him  to 
(he  Towet  A  few  weeks  after  this  (on  the  3rd  April,  1 454), 
the  duke  of  York  was  appointed  bv  the  parliament  protector 
and  defender  of  the  kingdom  durfng  the  illness  of  the  king, 
who  had  fellen  into  a  state  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  im- 
becility. In  the  ibllowing  spring  howCT'er  Henry  partially 
Vecovered,  and  resuming  the  management  of  affairs,  re- 
leased Somerset.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
duke  of  York  now  withdrew  from  court,  and  both  parties 
collected  thrar  forces  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  the  swonl. 
The  two  armies  met  at  St.  Alban's  on  the  23nl  of  May, 
1455,  when  the  king  was  defeated,  he  himself  being 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset 
and  others  of  the  royal  leaders  slain.  Henry,  detained 
in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  was  obliged  to  call  a  par- 
liament, which  met  at  Weatminster  on  the  9th  of 
July;  and  here  the  helpless  kit^  declared  the  duke 
and  his  friends  to  be  innocent  of  the  daughter  at  St. 
Alban's,  and  greeted  them  as  his  *  free  and  foitbful  liege- 
men.* The  parliament  met  again,  after  pnmtgation,  on  toe 
1 2th  November,  when  the  duke  was  a  second  time  ap- 
pointed protector.  He  was  removed  however  by  the  king 
on  the  23rd  February,  1 456 ;  on  which  he  again  retired 
from  court  with  his  friends.  The  next  two  years  passed 
without  any  ftirther  encounter,  each  party  hesitating  to 
attack  the  other.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1458,  York  and 
his  friends  were  invited  by  the  queen  to  London,  to  be  re- 
conriled  to  the  Lancastrian  party ;  an  agreement  to  live  for 
the  future  in  peace  was  made  with  much  soleram|hr ;  and 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  eaila  of  Saliibnrr  and  Warwick 
were  agaht  admitted  Into  the  council  Au  this  however 
seems  to  ban  been  merely  a  stratagem  of  the  queen's  to 
get  them  into  her  pover:  their  danger  soon  becune  appa- 
rent ;  and  before  tbe  end  of  the  year  they  all  again  with- 
drew from  court.  The  resort  to  the  final  arbitrament  could 
not  now  be  much  longer  deferred.  Both  parties  again  col- 
lected their  armed  strength.  Then:  first  meeting  took  place 
at  Blore-heath,  near  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  23rd 
September,  1459,  when  the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Andley 
were  defeated  1^  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  Audley  himself 
being  slain.  On  the  12th  of  October  however  the  king's 
army  met  tliat  of  York  and  Warwick  near  Ludlow :  ample 
offers  of  pardon  were  made  to  all  who  would  come  over  to 
the  royal  side ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  so  many  of 
the  insurants  deserted,  Uiat,  aimost  without  strilung  a 
blow,  the  mt  threw  down  ^eir  arms,  voA  their  leaders 
were  oblieed  to  save  themselves  h>  ffieht.  The  duke  of 
York  and  Us  adherents  were  attamtea  and  their  estates 
confiscated,  at  a  parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  a  few 
weeks  after.  By  June^  1460,  however,  tbe  dispersed  tn- 
su^nts  were  again  in  arms.  York  landed  ikom  Ireland 
and  Warwick  from  PVancc  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  the 
latter,  whose  numbers  had  now  increased  to  40,000  men, 
entered  London  on  the  2nd  of  July ;  and  on  the  9th  the 
royal  forces,  advancing  from  Coventry,  were  met  near 
Northampton,  by  York's  son  Edward,  the  young  earl  of 
Hardi,  and  signally  defeated,  the  king  being  taken  pri- 
soner, and  the  queen  and  her  son  obliged  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Edward  on  the  scene. 
Up  to  this  time  aisa  the  dnke  of  York  had  never  disputed 
Henry's  title  w  the  crown;  he  professed  to  luve  taken 


arms  only  to  compel  the  king  to  dismiss  hu  evil  coutnelloifl 
and  to  govern  according  to  the  laws.  Even  now  Henry's 
name  ^vas  still  made  use  of  by  the  victorious  rarty.  He 
was  made  to  call  a  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  2nd  October,  and  immediately  annulled  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  by  the  late  parliament  of  Coventry.  But 
at  this  point  the  duke  at  last  tluewoff  all  disguise.  On  the 
1 6th  he  delivered  to  the  parliament  by  his  counsel  a  written 
claim  to  the  ennm.  The  question  was  fiwmally  discussed, 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  Henry  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  king  during  his  life,  but  that  the  duke  of 
York  should  be  immediately  declared  his  successor.  Richard 
was  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  November,  solemnly  pro- 
claimed heir  appEtrent  and  protector  of  the  realm ;  being 
in  the  latter  oafwcity  invested  with  rights  and  powers  which 
already  threw  into  his  hands  all  of  royalty  except  the  name. 
But  his  dignity  and  authority  were  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
Tlie  queen  found  "means  to  assemble  hn  army  in  the  north ; 
on  hearing  which  news  the  duke,  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
marched  from  London  to  give  her  battle.  They  met  on 
Wakefield  Green  on  the  31st,  and  the  issue  of  their  en- 
counter was  the  complete  defeat  of  York.  He  himself  and 
one  ef  his  younger  sons  were  slain,  and  the  eari  of  Salisbury 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  the  next  di^  at  Pomfret, 
with  twelve  of  his  aasooiates.  Bdvard,  now  duke  (rf  York, 
was  at  Gloucester  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster.  A  for- 
midable royal  force,  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Ormond,  hung  on  his  rear ;  this  he  attacked  on  the 
2nd  February,  1461,  at  Mortimer^s  Cross,  near  Hereford, 
and  completely  routed.  He  then  set  out  for  Ijondon,  upon 
which  the  queen  also  was  now  directing  her  march.  The 
next  engagement  that  took  plaee  was  at  Bernanl's  Heath, 
near  St.  Alban's,  where  the  queen  was  met  on  the  17th  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick:  the  earl,  who  had  the  king  with  him 
In  the  field,  was  defeated,  and  his  majesty  regained  his 
libertv.  The  approach  of  the  duke  of  York  however  de- 
terred Margaret  from  continuing  her  advauees  upon  the 
capital ;  she  retu«d  to  the  north,  while  he  entered  London 
on  Uie  28th,  amid  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens.  On 
tbe  2nd  of  March  he  laid  his  claim  to  the  orown,  founded 
on  King  Henn's  alleged  breach  of  the  late  agreement,  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  lay  and  clerical  lords ;  on  the  same 
afternoon  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  in  St  John's 
Fields,  at  which  his  nomination  as  king  was  received  with 
unanimous  acclamations  of  assent;  and  two  days  aflcr  hq 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  The  4th  of  March  was  considered  as  the  day  of 
his  accession. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  were  oc. 
copied  by  a  prolongation  of  the  contest  that  raged  when  be 
mounted  the  throne.  The  Lancastrians  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  from  the  king  in  person  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  29tfa  (tf  March,  1461;  but  Queen  Margaret  wai  un- 
wearied in  her  applications  for  aasistanee  to  France  and 
Scotland,  and  she  was  at  last  enabled  to  take  the  field  with 
a  new  army.  That  too  however  was  routed  and  dispersed  at 
Hexham  by  the  forces  of  Edward  under  the  command  oi 
Lord  Montagu,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1464.  This  victory, 
and  the  capture  of  Henry,  which  took  place  a  few  days 
after,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  An  event  however  occurred 
about  the  same  time  out  of  which  new  troubles  soon  arose. 
This  was  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
and  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  (afterwards 
created  Earl  River^  by  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  whose 
first  husband  had  been  the  late  duke  of  Bedford.  The 
connexions  of  the  lady,  both  by  her  birth  and  by  her  first 
marriage,  were  all  of  the  Lancastrian  party ;  but  Edward's 
passion  was  too  viofent  to  allow  him  to  he  stc^iped  by  this 
consideration ;  be  was  prfvately  married  to  her  at  Grafton, 
near  Stoney  Stratford,  on  I»t  May,  1464 :  she  was  publicly 
acknowledged  as  his  i^fe  in  September;  and  she  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  Ascension  Day  in  the  following 
year.  The  first  effect  of  this  marriatjc  was  to  put  an  end 
to  a'  n^tiation,  in  which  some  progress  had  been  made, 
with  the  French  King  Louis  XI.  for  Edward's  marriage 
with  his  sister-in-law  the  Princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  any 
alliance  which  it  was  hoped  might  have  proved  a  bond  of 
amity  betwixt  the  two  kin^oms.  It  at  the  same  time 
alienated  from  the  king  the  most  powerful  of  his  supportf;rs, 
tbe  earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  the  French  negotiation  had 
been  conducted,  and  whose  SiSil^A^K&tWfi^Hi'^iSg's 
eondnet  in  a  political  noint  of  Tiew  was  conseouentlv  sharp- 
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•ned  hy  the  sense  of  personal  ill  usage.  Above  all,  the 
honours  and  bounties  lavished  by  Edward  upon  the  obscure 
fomily  o(  his  queen  disgusted  the  old  nobility,  and  raised 
even  a  national  feeling  against  him.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore matters  came  to  extremities ;  but  at  last,  Warwick  and 
Queen  Margaret  having  entered  into  close  alliance,  England 
was  once  more,  in  1469,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  a  civil 
war.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  and  the  following  year  was 
a  season  of  contHision,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  de- 
rive any  consistent  or  intelligible  account  from  the  imper- 
fect documents  at  the  time  that  remain,  and  the  ill-informed 
chroniders  who  have  attempted  to  describe  the  course  of 
ocourrenoes.  At  las^  in  the  h^inning  of  October,  1470, 
Edward  found  himself  obliged  to  embark  and  1^  to  Hol- 
kind.  King  Henry  was  now  released  from  the  Tower,  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  for  the  preceding  six  years, 
and  the  royal  authority  was  again  exercised  in  his  name. 
This  revolution  earned  for  Warwick  his  well-known  title  of 
the  King-maker.  Henry's  restoration  however  was  a  very 
short  one.  On  the  14th  March,  1471,  Edward  landed,  with 
a  force  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Low  Countries,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  made  his  way  to  London,  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamations  by  the  citizens,  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  imbecile  Henry,  and  saut  Uim  up  in  his 
old  prison.  He  then,  on  the  14th  April,  went  out  to  meet 
Warwick,  who  was  advancing  firom  St.  Alban's:  the  two 
armisB  eneountered  at  Burnet ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
foroea  of  the  earl  were  oomidetely  defeated,  and  both  he 
and  his  brother  Lord  Honti^  were  left  dead  (m  the  field. 
The  war  wa»  finished  by  the  second  defeat  of  the  Lancas- 
trians on  the  14th  May,  at  the  great  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
where  both  Queeu  Margaret  and  her  son  Prince  Bdwara 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Margaret  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  was  detained  there  till  she  was  set  at  liberty  in 
conformity  with  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Pec- 
quigny,  concluded  with  France  in  1 475,  the  French  king 
paying  for  her  a  ransom  of  50,000  crowns.  Her  unfor- 
tunate son  was  brought  before  Edward  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  and  brutally  put  to  death  in  his  presence  by  the 
hands  of  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucestw  (the  king's 
brothers),  assirted  hy  two  other  noblemen.  King  Henry 
terminated  his  days  in  the  Tower  about  Uiree  weeka  after ; 
and  it  has  generally  been  believed  that  be  was  also  violently 
taken  ofl^  and  that  hii  murderar  was  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cesttf  .  Many  executions  of  the  members  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  followed,  and  confiscations  of  their  property  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  marked 
by  few  memorable  events.  One  that  may  deserve  to  be 
noticed  is  the  fote  of  the  king's  next  brother,  GeorRe  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  attainted  of  treason  by  a  parliament 
which  met  in  Januaiy,  1478,  and  immediately  after  pri- 
vately ^ut  to  death,  being  drowned,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  He  had  at  one  time  taken 
part  with  Warwick  against  his  brothw,  and  had  sealed  his 
alliance  with  the  earl  by  marrying  bis  daughter  ;  nor, 
although  he  afterwards  saw  it  prudsnt  to  bxrak  this  con- 
nexion, had  he  and  Edward  wm  probably  been  cordially 
recon<^ed.  It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  his  nearness  to 
the  throne  that  at  last  fixed  his  brother  in  the  determina- 
tion of  getting  rid  of  him.  Edward  was  at  war  both  with 
Scotland  and  with  France  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign ;  but  the  military  operations  that  took  place  were  un- 
important, and  are  not  worth  relatii^ :  they  were  never 
carried  on  with  any  vigour,  and  were  frequently  suspended 
by  long  truces,  which  however,  in  their  turn,  were  generally 
broken  by  the  one  nation  or  the  other  before  the  proper 
term.  In  June,  1475,  Edward  having  previously  sent  a 
herald  to  King  Louis  to  summon  him  to  surrender  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  embarked  with  a  la^  force,  and 
landed  at  Calais;  but  the  expedition  ended  within  three 
months  in  the  treaty  of  Peetnugn^,  or  Amiens,  already 
mentioned.  Bv  one  «  the  artieles  it  was  agreed  that  the 
dauphin,  Charles,  should  marry  Elizabeth,  the  king  at 
England's  eldest  daughter ;  and  Louis  also  engaged  to  pay 
Edward  an  annui^  of  50,000  crowns  a  year  as  long  as  they 
both  lived.  It  appeus  ^t  Edward's  ministers  as  well  as 
their  royal  master  consented  to  receive  pensions  from  the 
French  king:  large  amounts  of  money  wtfe  distributed 
among  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  their  case  at  least 
this  foreign  pay  was  a  mere  bribe  to  engage  them  in  the 
interesU  of  the  pown  bom  which  they  received  it.  Edward 
boverver  b  asserted  to  have  himself  shazed  m  their  gains; 


mdeed  his  own  acknowledged  annuity,  though  it  mi^ht 
bear  the  appearance  of  a  compensation  for  advantages  which 
he  had  given  up,  was  itself  in  reality  nothing  ehe  than  a 
bribe;  it  was  a  supply  obtained  independently  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  He  was  driven  indeed  to  many 
other  shifts  and  ille^  methods,  as  well  as  this,  to  raise 
money  for  his  wasteful  debaucheries  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure on  the  mistresses,  favourites,  and  others  that 
ministered  to  his  personal  pleasures.  Louis  however  ap 
pears  never  to  have  had  any  intention  of  fulfilling  his  * 
engagement  as  to  the  marriage;  for  some  vears  he  evaded 
Edward's  importunities  as  well  as  he  could;  till  at  length, 
in  1482,  he  contracted  the  dauphin  in  another  quarter 
Edward,  incensed  in  the  lughest  degree^  was  prepraring  to 
avenge  this  afEhmt  by  a  new  descent  upon  Franco,  in  which 
the  parliament  had  eagnly  promised  to  assist  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  when  be  was  suddenly  cut  off  by 
a  fever,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1483,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years. 

Edward  IV.  had  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  three  sons ;  Ed- 
ward, who  succeeded  him ;  Richard,  duke  of  York,  bom  in 
1474;  and  George,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  infoncy; 
and  seven  daughters ;  Elizabeth,  bom  1 1th  &>'  February, 
1466,  contracted  to  the  dauphin,  and  afterwards  married 
to  Henry  VU. ;  Cecilia,  contracted  t£>  Prince  James  (after- 
wards James  IV.)  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  married  first 
to  John  Viscount  Wells,  secondly  to  Hr.  Kyme,  of  Lincoln- 
shire; Anne,  contacted  to  PhOip^  son  (tf  the  archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  and  his  wife  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  aftwwaids  mszried  to  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk;  Bridj^t,  bora  at  Eltham;  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1480,  who  became  a  nun  at  Dartford;  Mar}',  con- 
tracted to  John  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  « 
but  who  died  at  Greenwich,  in'  1482,  before  the  lUEU'riage 
was  solemnized;  Mai^aret,  bom  19th  April,  1472,  who 
died  nth  December  foUowing;  and  Catherine,  contracted 
to  John,  elder  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
afterwards  married  to  William  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire. By  one  of  his  many  mistresses,  Elizabeth  Lucy,  he 
had  two  natural  children ;  Arthur,  sumamed  Plantagenet, 
created  Viscount  Lisle  by  Henry  VHI.;  and  Elizabeth, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  lord  Lumley. 

Edward  IV.  baa  the  reputation  of  having  bem  zealous 
and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  some  statutes  abridging  the  antient  juris- 
diction of  sheriffs,  and  transferring  part  of  the  powers  of 
those  officers  to  the  quarter-sessions,  no  important  inno- 
vations woe  made  in  the  law  during  this  reign.  It  is  from 
this  period  however  that  the  rise  <h  what  is  called  indirect 
pleading  is  dated.  In  this  reign  also  the  practice  of  suffering 
common  recoveries  by  a  tenant  in  tail,  as  a  meaus  of  barrine 
his  estate  tail,  and  also  all  the  estates  in  remainder  ana 
reversion,  was  fully  established  by  judicial  decision  (in  the 
1 2th  year  of  this  king)  after  it  had  been  interrupted  for 
some  time  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  2.  13  Ed.1.,  c.  32. 
The  reduction  of  the  law  and  its  practice  to  a  scientific  form 
is'  considered  to  have  made  great  nrogrees  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  ana  in  that  of  Edvrard  IV. 
To  the  latter  belong  the  treatise  *  De  Laudihua  L^^m 
Angliee*  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  celebrated  treatise 
on  Tenures  Sur  Thomas  Littleton,  and  the  work 
called  Statlwm's  Abridgment  of  the  Law.  The  Year 
Books  also  b^;an  now  to  be  much  more  copious  than  in 
former  reigns. 

Many  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce  paased  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  attest  the  growing  consequence  of 
those  interests,  but  are  not  in  other  respects  important,  and 
do  not  show  that  more  enlightened  views  began  to  be 
entertained  than  had  heretofore  prevailed.  The  manufac- 
ture of  articles  of  silk,  though  only  by  the  lumd,  was  now 
introduced  into  this  country ;  and  we  find  the  parliament 
endeavouring  to  protect  it  %y  the  usual  method  of  prohibit- 
ing the  impwtatton  of  similaT  articles  made  abroad.  Thi» 
reign  is  illustrious  as  being  that  in  which  tlw  art  of  printing 
was  introduced  into  England.  [CaxtON.] 

The  testimony  of  histtnians  concurs  with  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  in  assuring  us  that  the  country  must  have  been 
subjected  to  much  devastation  and  many  miseries  during 
the  bloody  and  deshrucUve  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster ; 
but  this  contest  was  undoubtedly  useful  in  shaking  the 
iron-bound  system  of  feudalism,  and  clearing  away  much 
that  obstructed  the  establishnwnt  of  a  bc|U».oriw  of  things. 
The  countiy  aeems^mF@y v3Piy^l&  fromSs 
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Immediata  destraotion  of  capital  and  property  occasioned  bv 
*lieM  wan. 

EDWARD  v.,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV.,  was  bom 
4th  of  November,  1470,  in  the  Sanctuary  of  WeBtminster 
Abbey,  where  his  mother  had  taken  ghelter  when  her  hut- 
band  was  obl^ed  to  fly  to  the  Contment  on  the  return  of 
Queen  Margaret  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  con 
se(|iiently  omy  in  his  tiiir  eenth  yesr  when  his  Ihther  died. 
His  rrign  is  reckoned  frwa  th«  9th  of  April,  1483,  the  day 
of  his  mtfaer's  decease ;  but  during  the  few  weeks  it  lasted 
he  never  was  a  king  in  more  than  name.  The  public  trans- 
actions of  his  reign  all  belonir  properly  to  the  history  of  his 
uncle,  Richard  III.  Edward  was  at  Ludlow  in  Shropshire 
at  the  time  of  his  &ther'a  death,  and  possession  of  his  per- 
son was  obtained  at  Northampton  by  Richard  (then  duke  of 
Gloucester)  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  London  in  charge  of 
his  maternal  uncle  Anthony  earl  Rivers.  He  appears  not 
to  have  been  brought  to  London  till  the  beginning  of  Hay. 
In  the  course  of  that  month,  and  probably  between  the  24lh 
and  27th.  Richard  was  declared  at  a  great  council  protector 
of  the  king  and  the  kingdom.  On  the  16di  of  June  he 
oontrived  to  obtoin  Edward's  younger  brother,  the  duke  of 
Ywk,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  aueen  his  mother,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  him  and  his  sister. 
The  two  boys  were  forthwith  removed  to  the  Tower,  then 
considered  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  there  to  remain,  as  was 
pretended,  till  the  ooronalion  of  the  young  king,  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  22nd.  Before  that  day  ar- 
rived however  Ricmrd  had  completed  his  measures  for 
placing  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  The  26th  of  June  is 
reckoned  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  the  close  of 
that  of  his  nephew.  After  this  Edward  and  his  brother 
were  seen  no  more.  Th'ey  were  however  universally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  away  with  by  Richard.  The  ac- 
count which  has  been  generally  received  is  that  given  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  wbue  testimony  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
contemporary,  for  he  was  bom  some  years  h^re  the  death 
of  Edward  IV.  His  statement  is  in  substance  that  Richard, 
while  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Gloucester 
after  hia  coronation,  sent  one  John  Green, '  whom  he  tipe- 
eially  trusted,'  to  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  the  constable  of 
the  Tower,  with  a  letter  desiring  Sir  Robert  to  put  the  chil- 
dren to  dMth ;  ibat  Brackenbury  declared  he  would  not 
commit  so  dangerous  a  deed  \  that  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was 
then  despatched  with  a  commission  to  receive  the  keys  a' 
the  Tower  for  one  night;  and  that  under  his  directions  the 
children  were  about-midnight  stifled  in  bed  with  their  fea- 
ther-beds and  pillows,  by  Miles  Forest,  '  one  of  the  four  that 
kept  them,  a  fellow  fleshed  in  murder  beforetime,*  and 
John  EKghton,  Tyrrel's  own  horse-ke^r,  '  a  big,  broad, 
square,  and  strong  knave.'  Ihe  relation  is  given  in  the 
fhllest  and  most  particular  funn,  not  in  Uie  I^n  transla- 
tion of  Mora's  History,  or  in  the  re-translation  of  that  into 
English,  published  (with  a  strafe  ignorance  that  the  work 
already  existed  m  English)  in  Bishop  Kennet's  Collection 
of  Histories  (3  vols.,  folio,  1706);  but  in  the  EngUsh  work, 
which  we  believe  is  the  original.  It  is  printed  in  fUll  from 
More's  works  in  Holiusbed,  who  describes  it  as  written 
about  the  year  1513.  More  does  not  give  the  story  as 
merely  '  one  of  the  various  tales  he  had  heard  concerning  the 
death  of  the  two  princes'  (Henry's  Hist,  of  Oreat  Britain; 
and  Walpole's  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  <if 
Richard  III.') ;  he  introduces  it  by  saying,  '  I  sh^dl  rehearse 
you  the  dolorous  end  of  those  babes,  not  after  every  way 
that  I  have  heard,  but  after  that  way  that  I  have  so  heard 
by  such  men  and  by  such  means,  as  methinketh  it  were 
lurd  but  it  should  be  true  f  and  be  doses  the  narratiTe  by 
repeating  that  it  is  what  he  had  'teamed  of  them  that  much 
knew,  and  little  cause  had  to  lie.'  It  is  perf^y  evident 
that  he  had  not  himself  a  doubt  of  its  truth  *  Very  truth 
it  is,'  he  says  moreover, '  and  welt  known,  that  at  such  time 
as  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was  in  the  Tower,  for  treason  com- 
mitted against  the  most  famous  prince,  king  Henry  VII., 
both  Dighton  and  he  were  examined,  and  confessed  the 
murder  in  manner  above  written.*  The  common  stoiy 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  honours  and  rewards  which 
were  immediately  bestowed  by  Richard  upon  Tyrrel,  Brack- 
enbury, Green,  and  Dighton.  (See  these  stated  in  Strype's 
Notes  on  Sir  George  BveiCs  Life  and  Reign  qf  Richard 
JII.,  book  3rd.)  Symnel,  or  Sulford,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Uenry  VIL  assumed  the  character  of  Edward  Planta^enet, 
■on  of  Oeorge  duke  of  Clarence,  seems  to  have  originally 
intended  to  pass  himaelf  ai  Edirard  V.  Fwkin  Warbeck* 
P.  C  No.  M8. 


who  appeared  some  years  after,  called  himself  Edward  s 
brother,  Richard  d^ke  of  York. 

Buck  and  others,  who  have  endeavoured  to  disimve  King 
Richard's  guilt,  have  rested  much  of  th^  argument  on  the 
fact  that  the  remains  of  Edward  and  his  brother  never  could 
be  fbund  in  the  Tower,  although  much  search  had  been 
made  for  tfaem ;  hut  on  ^  17th  of  July,  1674,  in  making 
some  alterations,  the  labourers  fbund  covered  with  a  heap 
of  stones  at  the  foot  of  an  old  pair  of  stairs  a  quantity 
partially  consumed  bones,  which,  on  examination  appeared 
to  be  those  of  two  boys  of  the  ages  of  the  two  princes 
They  were  removed  by  order  of  Charles  II.  to  Henry  VU.*i 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  inscription  placed 
over  them  recites  that  they  appeared  by  undoubted  mdic^ 
tions  to  be  those  of  Edward  v .  and  his  brother.  (Ossa 
deaiderstorum  diu  et  multum  queesita,  &c.,  scalarum  in 
ruderibus  (scale  ists  ad  sacellum  Turris  Albse  nupei 
ducebant)  alta  defossa,  indiciis  certissimis  sunt  reperta,  &c.) 
This  discovery  is  sufficiently  in  conformity  with  More's 
account,  who  tells  us  that  Tyrrel  caused  the  murderers  to 
burv  the  bodies '  at  the  stair  foot,  meetly  deep  in  the  ground 
imder  a  great  heap  of  stones.'  It  is  true  he  mentions 
a  report  that  Richwd  'allowed  not  the  buiyinK  in  so  vile 
a  comer,  saying  that  ha  would  have  thnn  buried  in  a  better 
place,  because  they  were  a  king's  sons ;  whereupon  they 
say  that  a  priest  of  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury's  took  up  the 
bodies  again,  and  secretlv  interred  them  in  such  place  as, 
by  the  occasion  of  his  death  which  only  knew  it,  could 
never  since  come  to  light.'   This  however  is  evidently  a 
story  both  improbable  in  itself^  and  one  which,  although  it 
might  naturally  enough  arise  and  get  into  circulation,  could 
never  have  rested  on  any  trustworthy  authority.  More 
gives  it  as  a  mere  mmour,  and  we  may  &irly  infer,  from 
the  words  ('  as  I  have  heard*)  with  which  it  is  introduced, 
that  he  did  not  himself  believe  it.   He  careftilly  adds,  in 
his  notice  of  the  examination  <tf  Tvrrel  and  Dighton,  *  but 
whither  the  bodies  were  removed  utey  could  nothing  tell. 
Tyrrel  was  executed  for  his  treason;  but  Dightm  still 
lived  when  H<ne  wrote.  He  says  of  him, '  Di^ton  indeed 
yetwalketh  on  alive,  in  good  possibility  to  be  hanged  ere  he 
die.'   According  to  Graiton. '  Dighton  lived  at  Odais  long 
after,  no  less  disdained  and  hated  than  pointed  at,*  The 
reader  may  also  compare  upon  thu  subject  the  account  of 
the  examinations  of  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  given  by  Bacon  in 
his  History  of  King  Henry  VII.   (Montagu's  edition  oi 
Bacon's  Works,  iii..  287,  288.)   It  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  story  told  by  More.   Bacon  saj^  that  Dignton,  who  was 
set  at  liberty  after  the  examinatiens,  *  was  the  principal 
means  of  divulging  this  tradition  ;*  and  from  the  use  of  that 
expression  it  has  been  inferred  that  Bacon  regarded  the 
whole  as  an  idle  tale.   But  ha  has  in  severd  places  in  this 
work  distinctly  expressed  his  heUef  of  the  guilt  both  of 
Richard  and  Tyrrel ;  especially  in  his  notice  (p.  382)  ttf 
the  execution  of  Tjrrd,  *  against  whom,*  he  says,  *  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  prin^  Edward  V.  and  bis  brother, 
did  still  cry  from  under  the  altar.'   Tyrrel's  examination, 
we  may  observe,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  1493;  but 
be  was  not  executed  till  1503.   He  was  oommitted  to  the 
Tower  in  the  first  of  these  years  on  the  appearance  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  expressly  that  he  might  be  examined 
touching  the  murder ;  and  it  was  on  quite  another  charge 
that  he  was  executed  ten  years  after.    More's  account 
therefore  of  the  circumstances  of  his  confession  is  slightly 
inaccurate.   He  does  not  however  expressly  say,  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  makes  him  do  {Hist.  Eng.,  ii.,  59),  that 
Tyrrel '  confessed  bis  guilt  tchen  he  teas  executed  tuxnty 
years  qfler  Ibr  concealing  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Su^ 
folk.*   Bacon  hmud(  who  relates,  in  their  proper  places, 
both  his  first  imprisonment  and  his  execution,  says  inaccu- 
rately that  he  was  beheaded  *  soon  after '  the  examinatiMis. 
[Richard  IIL] 

EDWARD  VL,  the  only  son  of  Henry  VUI.  who  sur- 
vived hun,  was  bora  at  Hampton  Court  i2Ui  October,  1537. 
His  mother,  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  died  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  giving  him  birth.  The  child  had  three  stepmothers 
in  succession  afier  this ;  but  he  was  probably  not  much  an 
object  of  attention  with  any  of  them.  Sir  John  Hayward, 
who  has  written  the  history  of  his  life  and  reign  with  great 
fulness,  says  that  he  *  was  brought  up  among  nurses  until 
he  arrived  to  the  age  of  six  years.'  He  was  then  onnmitted 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Anthony)  Cooke,  and 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Cheke,  Uie  ftvmer  of  whom 
appean  to  have  undertaken  fiifiiitt^ibotion  in  nhilosoDtav 
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wid  di-rlnitr.  the  latter  In  6nek  and  Latin.  Tlw  prince 
made  fp^t  proficiency  undor  thsM  able  masten.  Henry 
Vlll.  died  at  his  palace  at  Westminster  early  in  ibe  morn- 
mg  of  Friday  the  28th  of  January,  1547 ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  announcement  of  his  decease  appears  to  hare 
been  made  till  Monday  the  31st,  although  the  parliament 
met  and  transacted  business  on  the  intervening  Saturday. 
Edward,  who  was  at  HatQeld  when  the  event  happened,  was 
brought  thence  in  the  first  instance  to  the  residence  of  his 
sister  Elizabeth  at  Enfield,  and  from  that  place,  on  the  31st, 
io  the  Tower  at  London,  where  he  was  proclaimed  the  same 
day.  The  council  now  opened  the  will  of  the  lato  king 
(executed  on  the  30th  of  December  preceding),  by  which  it 
was  found  that  he  had  (according  to  the  powers  granted 
him  by  the  acts  28  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  7,  and  35  Hen.  VIIL 
ch.  I)  appointed  sixteen  jiersons  under  the  name  of  execu- 
twsi  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  government  during  the 
minority  of  his  son.  One  of  these,  the  king's  maternal 
unde,  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  was  immediately 
elected  by  the  rest  their  president,  and  either  received  from 
them  in  this  character,  or  assumed  of  his  own  authority, 
the  titles  of  governor  of  his  majesty,  lord  protector  of  all 
his  realms,  and  lieutenant-general  of  ell  his  armies.  He 
was  also  created  duke  of  Somerset,  and  soon  after  took  to 
himself  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  and  was  further 
honoared  by  being  made  earl  marshal  for  life.  About  the 
same  lirae  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  was  created 
Baron  Seymonr  of  Sudley,  and  appointed  lord  high  admiral. 
The  elevation  of  Somerset  had  been  opposed  by  the  lord 
clianrellor  Wriothsley  (now  earl  of  Southampton) ;  but 
the  protector  in  a  few  weeks  got  rid  of  his  further  inter- 
ference by  taking  advuitage  of  an  informality  into  which 
the  earl  had  ftillen  in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  chan- 
cellor, and  frightening  him  into  a  resignation  both  of  the 
se^  and  of  his  seat  in  the  ^eeutive  council. 

The  period  of  the  administration  of  the  protector  Somer- 
set forms  the  Arst  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  divides  itself.  The  character  of  the  protector 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy ;  but  opinions 
have  differed  rather  as  to  the  general  estimate  HibX  is  to  be 
formed  of  him.  or  the  balance  of  his  merits  and  def^ts, 
than  as  to  the  particular  qualities,  good  and  bad,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  It  may  be  said  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  he  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  but  cer- 
tainly with  no  pretensions  in  that  capacity  to  a  humanity 
beyond  his  age ;  that  as  a  statesman  he  was  averse  to  mea- 
snres  of  seventy,  and  fond  of  pmmlar  applause,  but  unstable, 
easily  influenced  by  appeals  either  to  nil  vanity  or  hiff^ears, 
and  without  any  fcviQi^of  resources,  or  politi<^  genins  <^a 
high  order.  It  must  he  admitted  also  that  he  was  both  am- 
bitious and  rapacious  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the 
country  he  had  the  merit,  with  the  other  the  demerit,  of 
being  a  patron  of  the  new  opinions  in  religion — and  it  be- 
oomes  ea^  to  understand  the  opposite  feelings  with  which 
he  was  r^iarded  in  his  own  time,  and  the  contradictory  re- 
presentations that  have  been  given  of  him  by  party  writers 
since. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  an  expedi- 
tion into  Scotland,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  compelling 
the  government  of  that  country  to  fulfil  the  treaty  entered 
into  with  Henry  Vni.  in  1943  for  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Queen  Mary  to  Edward.  The  Scottish  forces  were 
signally  defeated  by  the  English  protector  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  fought  10th  Senterober,  1$47;  but  the  state  of 
politioB,  as  hearing  upon  his  personal  interests  in  England, 
nompaUed  Somerset  to  hasten  back  to  the  south  without 
securing  any  of  the  advantages  of  his  victoty.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year ;  but  he 
wholly  foiled  in  attaining  any  of  the  objects  of  the  war.  The 
young  queen  was  conveyed  to  France ;  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  French  or  Cathouc  party  in  the  Scottish  govemment 
was  confirmed,  and  continued  unbroken  during  all  die  rest 
:f  the  reign  of  Edward. 

Meanwhile  great  changes  were  effected  in  the  domestic 
state  of  En^and.  The  renunciation  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  the  disMdution  of  the  rel^us  houses,  and  the 
quaufled  allowance  of  the  reading  Of  ^  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
lish, were  theprmeipal  alterations  in  religion  that  had  been 
made  up  to  the  death  of  the  late  kh^.  C^y  a  few  mmths 
before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics  had  been  bntned  in  Smithfleld.  Under  So- 
BMrset  and  the  new  kii^  nsuBna  wen  imioediataly  takoD 


to  esttblMi  Protestantism  as  flie  religion  of  tlM  »fate.  Even 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  me  prutice  of  reading 
tile  service  in  Engfish  was  adt^ted  in  the  royal  chapel,  and 
a  visitation,  appointed  by  the  council,  removed  the  images 
from  the  churches  tliroughout  the  kingdom.  .Rishops 
Gardiner  of  Winchester  and  Bonner  of  London,  wta  re- 
sisted these  measures,  were  committed  to  the  Fleet:  The 
parliament  met  in  November,  when  bills  were  passed  al- 
lowing the  cup  to  the  laity,  giving  the  nomination  of 
bishops  to  the  king,  and  enacting  that  all  processes  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  should  run  in  the  king's  name.  The 
statute  of  the  Six  Article;;,  commonly  called  the  Bloody 
Statute,  passed  in  1539,  was  repealed,  along  with  various 
other  acts  of  the  preceding  reign  for  the  regulation  of  re- 
ligion. By  the  parliament  of  1548  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  established,  and  all  laws  prohibitin:^ 
spiritual  persons' to  marry  were  declared  void.  At  the  szmi- 
time  an  act  was  passed  (2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  19)  aboli<thing 
the  old  laws  against  eathig  flesfa  on  certain  days,  but  still 
enforcing  the'  obi^ervance  of  the  former  practice  by  new 
penalties,  'the  king's  majesty,'  says  the  preamble,  'con- 
sidering that  due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean  to  virtue, 
and  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit,  and 
considering  also  specially  that  fishers,  and,  men  using  the 
trade  of  livin?  by  fi^ng  m  the  sea,  mav  thereby  the  rather 
be  set  on  work,  and  that  by  eating  of  &h  much  flesh  shall 
be  saved  and  increased.' 

But  Somerset's  path  was  now  crossed  by  a  new  oppononl, 
in  (he  person  of  his  own  brother,  Lord  Seymour,  Tha* 
nobleman,  equally  ambitious  with  the  protector,  but  of  a 
much  more  violent  and  unsmipulous  temper,  is  supposi-d 
to  have,  very  soon  after  die  king's  accession,  formed  thu 
design  of  disputing  the  supreme  power  with  his  brother. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  notice  of  nis  intrigues  that  sud- 
denly recalled  Somerset  from  Scotland  after  the  battle  uf 
Pinkey.  The  crime  of  Seymour  does  not  appear  to  haro 
gone  forther  than  caballing  against  his  brother ;  but  Somer- 
set contrived  to  represent  it^  amounting  to  high  trea.soi;. 
On  this  charge  he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower ;  a  bill  at- 
tainting him  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
read  a  first  time  on  ^e  25th  of  February,  1549;  it  \-as 
passed  unanimously  on  the  27th.  The  accused  was  not 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  nor  were  any  witnesses  examined 
against  him ;  the  House  proceeded  simply  on  the  assuranri; 
of  his  brother,  and  of  other  members  of  the  council,  lliat  he 
was  guilty.  The  bill  was  afterwards  passed,  with  little 
hesitation,  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  received  iho 
royal  assent  on  the  I4th  of  Malrch;  and  on  the  20th  Lortl 
Seymour  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  with  his  last  breath 
solemidy  protesting  his  innocence. 

During  the  snmmer  of  this  year  the  kii^om  was  dis- 
turbed Of  formidable  insurrections  of  the  populace  tn 
Somerset,  Lincoln,  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  especially  in  Norfolk,  where  a  tanner  of  the  name  uf 
Kett  opposed  the  govemment  at  the  head  of  a  body  uf 
20,000  Ibllowers.  The  deamess  of  provision^  the  lowncss 
of  wages,  the  enclosure  of  common  fields,  and  in  some  places 
the  abolition  of  the  old  religion,  with  its  monasteries  where 
the  poor  used  to  be  fed,  and  its  numerous  ceremonies  and 
holidays  that  used  to  gladden  labour  with  so  much  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement,  were  the  jaincipal  topics  of  the  popu- 
lar clamour.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  agency  of  tbt! 
press  was  on  this  occasion  employed,  probably  for  the  firsi 
time,  as  an  instrument  of  government  Holinshcd  records 
that  'while  these  wicked  commotions  and  tumults,  through 
the  rage  of  the  undiscreet  commons,  were  thus  raised  in 
sundry  ^rts  of  the  realm,  sundry  wholesome  and  godly 
exhortations  were  published,  to  advertise  them  of  their 
duty  and  to  lay  before  them  their  heinous  offence^*  Among 
them  was  a  tract  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  mtitled  'The  Hurt 
of  Sedition,  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth,'  which 
is  a  very  able  and  vigorous  piece  of  writing.  It  was  found 
necessary  however  to  call  another  force  into  operation :  the 
insurgents  were  not  put  down  without  much  fighting  and 
bloodshed;  and  many  of  the  rebels  were  executed  after  the 
suppression  of  the  commotions.  The  iostitution  of  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties  arose  out  of  these  disturbances. 

A  few  montlis  alter  these  events  brought  Somerset's  do- 
mination to  a  close.  His  new  enemy,  John  Dudley,  for- 
merly Viscount  Lisle,  and  now  Earl  of  Wanyick.  the  son  of 
that  Dudley  whose  name  is  infamous  in  history  for  his  op- 
prestions  in  the  rtaga  of  the  seveifib  H^tflfclM  probably 
bMU  vatehing  his  ttgi^ti^iiiitfififMMxam  hu 
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d«Bgns  wunst  the  protector,  for  a  lon^  time.  It  u  sup-  I  matter  of  religion  continued  to  be  treated  hy  the  new  SD- 
{losed^to  have  been  through  his  d:irk  and  intereeted  counsel  |  vemment  much  as  it  liad  been  by  the  olc.     No  Roman 

Catholics  were  put  to  death  during  this  reign,  though  manv 
were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  not  capitally  punished ; 
but  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1550,  an  unfortunate  fanatic,  Joan 
Becher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burnt  for 


that  Somerset  was  chiedy  impelled  to  take  the  course  which 
he  did  against  his  brother;  Warwick's  object  was  to  destroy 
both,  and  he  probably  counted  that  by  the  admiral's  death, 
and  the  part  which  the  protector  ^rna  made  to  take  in  it, 
ho  both  removed  one  formidable  rival,  and  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  character  and  nputaUon  of  another.  He  him- 
self mesnwhile  had  l>eeD  industriously  accumulating  popu* 
lorttv  and  power.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  ^maelf  at 
the  nattle  of  Pinkey,  ud  in  other  pasaa^  of  the  Scotch 
war ;  and  it  had  b^n  daefty  by  him  that  die  late  insurrec- 
tion in  Norfolk  had  been  30  effectually  quelled.  The  energy 
which  he  showed  on  this  occasion  was  contrasted  by  ue 
encmiai  of  the  protector  with  what  they  represented  as  the 
feeblenew  of  the  latter,  who  had,  they  contended,  encouraged 
the  imurrection  by  the  hesitation  and  reluctance  whico  he 
manllbftted,  on  the  first  threatenings  of  it,  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  putting  it  down.  The  protector  had  at  t^^ 
time  incurred  oonaidenUile  odium  by  his  lavish  expenditure 
(out  of  the  spoils,  at  as  it  was  said,  of  the  churcn)  on  his 
new  palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  certain  violatious  both 
of  public  and  of  private  rights  of  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  been  guilty  in  procuring  the  space  and  the  materials 
for  that  magnificent  structure.  A  cry  was  alio  raised  ag;ainst 
him  on  account  of  a  proposition  ho  had  made  in  the  council 
for  a  peace  with  France  on  the  ewdition  of  rengning  Bou- 
logne foe  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  beginning  of  Ootooer  he 
learned  that  measures  were  about  to  be  immediately  taken 
against  him.  In  fact  Warwick  and  his  associates  in  the 
council  had  collected  their  armed  retainers,  and  were  now 
ready  to  employ  force  if  other  means  should  &il.  They  had 
retired  from  Hampton  Court,  where  the  king  residet^  and 
fixed  themeelvea  in  London,  where  they  had  oontrived  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Tower.  Somerset,  on  the  first  notice 
of  their  proceedings,  carried  oS  the  king  to  Winder  Castle, 
and  shut  himself  up  there  as  if  with  the  intention  of  hold- 
ing out ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  nearly  deserted  by  all ; 
and  after  a  few  days  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to  tianc- 
liun  the  vote  for  his  depoaition  passed  by  the  majority  of 
the  counaL  On  the  14th  he  was  bmuriit  to  I^ondon  in 
custody,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  From  this  moment  War- 
wick, though  without  his  title  of  protector,  eiyoyed  bis- 
power.  Sometset,  zeduoad  to  iosignifioanee  bf  this  usage, 
but  especially  by  an  alyect  submission  which  he  made  in 
the  first  moments  of  danger,  wai  some  time  *after  this  re- 
leased from  confinement,  and  was  even  allowed  again  to 
take  his  seaf  at  the  council-table ;  but  he  either  engaged  in 
desi^s  to  rwain  his  lost  place,  or  Warwick,  now  duke  of 
North  amberland,  and  possessed  almost  of  undivided  power 
in  the  state,  felt  that  ho  should  not  be  quite  secure  <>o  long 
as  his  old  rival  lived.  An  apparent  reconciliation  had  been 
effected  between  the  two,  and  ratified  by  the  marriage  of 
Warwick's  eldest  son  to  Somerset's  daughter ;  but  this  con- 
nexion was  no  shdter  to  the  overthrown  protector :  on  the 
1st  of  Decembw,  1551,  he  was  brought  to  tarial  before  the 
high  steward  and  a  committee  of  tM  House  of  Lords,  on 
chsigas  both  of  h^h  treason  and  of  felony ;  lu  was  con- 
victed of  the  latter  crime ;  and  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hill,  the  S2nd  January,  1552.  He  met  his  death  with 
great  manliness,  and  the  popular  vpnpathy  was  deeply  ex- 
cited in  his  favour,  both  by  the  feeling  that,  with  some 
&ults,  he  had  iallen  the  vietim  of  a  much  worse  man  than 
himirelf^  and  by  the  apprehension  that  in  his  destruction 
the  great  stay  which  had  hitherto  supported  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  was  thrown  down. 

Warwick  however  {although  at  his  death,  a  few  years 
after  this,  he  declared  that  he  had  always  been  a  Catholic) 
ilid  not  feel  himeelf  strong  enough  to  take  any  measures 
openly  in  favour  of  the  autient  &ith,  opposed  as  he  knew 
lie  would  be  in  that  course  hy  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation.  It  u  probable  that  he  eared  little  which  nligipn 
jH^vailed  so  that  be  raonained  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The 
government  acoordingly  continued  to  be  conducted  in  all 
respects  nearly  as  it  had  heretofms  been.  In  March,  1550, 
a  peace  hail  been  concluded  with  Franee,  one  of  the  articles 
stipulating  for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne,  the  support 
of  which  very  jHvposition  had  been  made  the  principal 
charge  against  Somerset  a  few  months  before.  In  the 
following  July  another  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
vas  signed  at  Angers,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  king 
af  England  should  noalTC  in  nwniage  Elizabeth,  the 
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certain  opinions  considered  to  be  neither  Catholic  nor  Pro- 
testant, in  conformity  with  a  warrant  extorted  by  Cranmer 
from  the  kin^  about  a  year  before ;  and  on  the  2Dd  of  May, 
1551,  an  eminent  sui^on,  named  Von  Panis,  of  Dutch  ex 
tractioa  but  resident  in  London,  paid  the  same  penalty  for 
his  adherence  to  a  similar  heresy.  Bishop  Bonner  was  de- 
prived of  his  see  in  September,  1 549 ;  6archn»,  in  January, 
1 551 ;  and  Day  of  Chichester,  and  Heath  of  Worcester,  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  The  forty-two  articles  o^  beUe^ 
afterwards  reduced  to  thirty-three,  were  promulgtUed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year. 

In  April,  1 552,  Edward  was  attacked  by  small-pox ;  and, 
although  he  recovered  from  that  disease,  the  debility  in 
which  it  left  him  produced  othe*  complaints,  which  ere  long 
began  to  assume  an  alarming  appearance.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  he  was  very  ill.  Northmnber- 
land  now  lost  no  time  in  arranging  his  plans  for  bringing 
the  crown  into  his  own  femily.  In  May  hia  son  Lord  Guil- 
ford Dudley  married  the  Lady  Jane  Giey,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Snfiblk,  who  was  herself  the 
eldest  dai^hter.  by  her  second  marriage. with  Charlee  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk,  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  ex-queen  of 
France,  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  VU.,  upon  whose  de- 
scendants Henry  VUL  had  by  his  will  settled  the  crown 
on  failure  of  the  lines  of  his  son  Edward  and  of  his  daiwh- 
ters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  This  settlement,  it  is  tone 
remembered,  had  been  made  by  Henry  under  the  express 
authoriQr  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  empowered  him 
to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  to  whomsoever  he  chose,  on 
failure  of  his  three  children.  Northumberland  now  applied 
himself  to  induce  Edward  to  make  a  new  settlement  ex- 
cluding Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  both  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  parliament,  and  to  nominate  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (in  whose  fevour  her  mother  the  duehew  of  Suffolk, 
still  alive,  agreed  to  renounce  her  claim)  as  his  immediate 
successor.  The  interest  of  the  Protestant  reli^on,  which 
it  was  argued  would  he  more  secure  with  a  sovereign  on 
the  Uuone  whose  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation was  undoubted,  and  iqion  whose  birth  there  was 
no  stain,  than  if  the  succession  were  left  to  be  disputed  be- 
tween the  king's  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  a  bigoted 
Catholic,  and  uie  Intimacy  of  either  of  whom  almost  im- 
plied the  illegitimacy  of  the  other,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  chief  consideration  that  was  urged  upon  the  dying 
prince.  £dward  at  all  events  was  brought  over  to  his 
minister's  views.  On  the  Uth  of  June,  Montague,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  two  of  his  brethren, 
were  sent  for  to  Greenwich,  and  desired  to  draw  up  a  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  upon  the  Lady  Jane.  After  some  hesi- 
tation they  agreed,  on  the  14th,  to  comply  with  the  king's 
commands,  on  his  assurance  that  a  parliament  sliould  bo 
immediat^y  called  to  tad^  what  was  done.  When  the 
settlement  was  drawn  up,  an  engagement  to  maintain  it 
was  subscribed  by  fifteen  lords  of  the  council  and  nine  of 
the  judges.  Edward  sunk  rapidly  aAar  this,  and  lived  only 
titl  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July,  when  he  expired  at 
Greenwich.  His  death*  however,  was  ctmcealed  for  two 
days,  and  it  was  not  till  the  9th  that  Lady  Jwie  Grey  was 
proclaimed. 

Edward  VL  is  stated  by  the  fiimous  Jerome  Ctirdan,  who 
was  brought  to  see  him  in  his  last  illaess,  to  have  spoken 
both  French  and  Latin  with  perfoct  readiness  and  pro- 
priety, and  to  have  been  also  master  of  Greek,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  In  his  conversation  with  Cardan,  which  the 
latto-  hag  preserved,  he  showed  an  intelligence  and  dexteri^ 
which  appear  to  have  rather  puzzled  the  philosopher. 
Walpole  nas  set  him  down  among  his  royal  authors  on  the 
strength  of  his  '  Dvuy,*  printed  by  Bamet  in  his  History  of 
theRobrmation,  and  the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts ;  a  lost  comedy  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  called  *  The  Whore  of  Bid)ylon  j'  some 
Latin  epistles  and  oration^  of  which  specimens  are  given 
by  Strype ;  a  translation  into  French  of  several  passages  of 
scripture,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
l^dge  ;  a  tract  in  French  against  popery,  entitled  '  L'En- 
oontre  des  abus  du  monde ;'  and  a  few ,  oth#r  jiroduottons  ot 
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The  act  of  tlie  1st  Edvard  VI.  gave  to  the  king  all  the 
eoU^s,  fiee-chapets,  chauntries,  hospitals,  &c.,  which  were 
not  in  the  possessiop  of  his  fotlier  by  the  act  passed  in  the 
37th  year  of  Henry's  reign.  This  act  was  much  abused; 
for  though  one  prof^sed  object  of  ii  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  many  places  of  learning  vera  actually 
suppressed  under  it  The  king,  however,  afterwards 
founded  a  eonsiderable  number  of  grammar-schooU,  which 
«till  exist  ^d  ate  popularly  known  as  King  Edward's 
Schools.  {BiKHiNOHAH,  &c.]  (Strype's  Ecclesiastical 
Memorials,  vols.  a.  iii.;  Journal  qf  Education,  tio.  19.) 

In  1556,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  boy  of  the  name 
of  William  Fetherstone,  or  Constable,  a  miller's  son,  was 
ban((ed  at  Tyburn  for  Kiving  himself  out  to  be  Edward  VI. 

EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE.   [Edward  HI.] 

EDWARDS,  JONATHAN,  was  bom  at  East  Windsor, 
in  the  province  of  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1703. 
He  was  the  only  son,  among  eleven  children,  of  Timothy 
Edwards,  who  was  minister  of  East  Windsor,  or  (as  it  was 
then)  the  eastern  parish  of  Windsor,  during  a  period  of 
sixty-three  years,  and  who,  beii^  a  learned,  eiwmplary,  and 
denmt  map,  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  nis  flock. 
UnUl  the  age  of  thirteen,  Jonathan  was  educated  at  home. 
He  began  to  leam  Lathi  when  six  years  old,  under  the  care 
of  his  ikther  and  elder  sisters,  all  of  whom  the  &ther  had 
made  proficients  in  that  -langoage.  He  seems  to  have 
b^im  writing  lettertt  and  essays  at  a  very  early  age ;  and 
such  of  his  early  compositions  as  are  preserved  show  a  re- 
markable inquisitiveness  concerning  both  mental  and  natu- 
ral phenomena,  and  a  by  no  means  contemptible  skill  in 
explaining  them.  President  Dwi^ht,  his  biographer,  has 
given  a  nagment  written  by  him  in  the  bantering  style, 
when  he  ooiud  not  have  bbttn  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
against  some  one  who  had  contended  the  materiality  of 
the  soul,  which  shorn  considerable  wit,  reach  of  thought, 
and  power  of  expression,  niere  is  also  preserved  an  enter- 
taining and  instruotive  account  of  the  faabita  of  spiders,  as 
observed  by  himself  which  was  written  befinre  he  was  tiiir- 
teen.  He  was  also  led  very  early  to  religious  medita- 
tion, and  imbued  with  a  de^  sense  of  religion.  He  says 
of  himself,  in  an  account  of  his  religious  progress,  written 
latw  in  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil<£ren: — 'I  had  a 
variety  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  my  soul  fixim  my 
childhood ;  but  had  two  more  remarkableseasons  of  awaken- 
ing before  I  met  with  that  change  by  which  I  was  brought 
to  those  new  dispositions,  and  that  new  sense  of  things,  that 
I  have  since  had.  The  first  time  was  when  I  was  a  boy, 
some  years  before  I  went  to  college,  at  a  time  of  remarkable 
awakening  in  my  father's  connegt^on.  I  was  then  very 
much  affected  fu:  many  months,  and  concerned  about  the 
thinp  of  rdigioii,  and  my  aovd's  salvation ;  and  was  abund- 
ant m  rdieiouB  dutiea.  I  used  to  pray  five  timea&4ay  in 
aeoret,  and  to  spend  mwdi  time  in  religious  conversation 
with  other  boys.  ....  I,  with  swne  of  my  school- 
fellows, joined  together,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  swamp,  in  a 
veryntiredipc^fbrapbueofpnycr.  And  besideslhad 
particular  aeertit  plaoea  of  my  own  m  the  woods,  where  I 
used  to  retire  by  myself  and  was  from  time  to  time  much 
affected.' 

He  went  to  Yale  CoU^,  in  Newhaven,  at  the  age  of 
thu'teen.  In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  the  college, 
when  only  fourteen,  ho  read  through  Locke's  *  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding ;'  and  President  Dwight  has  pub- 
lished some  of  his  notes  on  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  essay, 
which  show  that  he  could  then  understand  and  appreciate  it 
The  same  bi(«rapher  has  published  notes  on  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  on  theolt^,  which  ware  collected  by  Edwards  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  college.  It  was  in  the  fburth  and  last  year  of 
his  noll^iatelife  that  his  second  'awakening*  took  place,  an 
awakening  which  was  speedily  lUlowedby  a  second  relapse. 
'But  in  process  of  time,' heobsnrvas  in  continuation  of  waat 
has  been  already  Quoted,  *  my  convictions  and  affections  wore 
off;  and  I  entirely  lost  all  those  a^t'ons  and  delights, 
and  left  off  secret  prayer,  at  least  as  to  any  constant  per- 
fbnnance  of  it ;  and  returned  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  and 
Went  on  in  the  ways  of  sin.  Indeed  Iwas  at  times  very 
uneasy,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  my  time  at 
coll«H^:  when  it  pleased  God  to  seize  me  with  a  pleurisy, 
in  wmen  he  broiqpit  me  nigh  to  the  grave,  and  shock  me 
ovor  the  pit  of  hell.  And  yet  it  was  n^t  long  after  icy  re- 
covery before  I  fell  again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.  *  Hia 
final  and  entire  oonvccaion  took  place  shortly  after  hii 
taking  hi»        icgxes*  in  September,  1730.   TIm  chief 


symptom  of  his  *  conversion'  is  thus  descnoed  by  him  ;— 
'  From  my  childhood  up,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  objectioos 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  soverei^ty  in  choosing  whom 
he  would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased ; 
leaving  them  eternally  to  perish,  and  be  everlastingly  tor- 
mented in  hell.  It  uaad  to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine 
to  me ;  but  I  remember  tiie  tune  very  well  when  I  seemed 
to  be  convinced,  and  fiillv  aatisfled,  as  to  this  sovereignty  of 
Ood,  and  his  justice  in  tnus  eternally  disposing  of  men  ac- 
cording to  hissovmign  pleasure.  And  iheie  has  been 

a  wonderftil  alteration  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  sovereignty,  from  that  day  to  Ais;  so  that  I 
scarce  ever  have  found  so  much  as  the  rising  of  an  objection 
against  it  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  iti  God  ^owmg  mercy 
to  whom  he  will  show  mercy,  and  hardening  whom  be  will. 
God's  absolute  sovereignty  and  justice,  with  respect  to 
salvation  and  damnation,  is  what  my  mind'  seems  to  rest 
assured  o^  as  much  as  of  anything  that  I  see  with  my 
eyes ;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times.' 

Edwards  stayed  at  college  two  years  after  taking  hisB.A. 
degree,  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In  August,  1722,  he 
went  to  JHbw  York,  having  been  invited  by  th»  En^^ish 
Presbytetiana  in  that  town  to  come  among  them  as  their 
minister.  His  <Uary  reoords  constant  religious  meditations 
during  his  eight  months*  stay  at  New  York ;  and  on  the 
1 2th  01  Januarr,  1723,  he  relates  that  he  solemnly  dedicated 
himself  to  QoA.  '  I  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  myself  to 
God,  and  wrote  it  down,  giving  up  myself  and  all  that  I 
had,  to  God ;  to  be  for  the  ftiture  in  no  respect  my  own ;  to 
act  as  one  that  had  no  right  to  himself  in  any  respect.*  He 
left  New  York  in  April,  1723,  and  returned  home.  In 
September  of  t^e  same  vear  he  took  his  M.A.  degree,  and 
shortly  after  he  was  chosen  tutor  of  Yale  College.  Two 
years  after  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  NorUiampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  assist  his  maternal  grand&ther,  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  in  the  nunistry ;  and,  having  resigned 
his  tutorship,  he  was  ordained  colleague  to  his  grandftther 
at  Northampton  in  Februaiy,  1727,  in  the  twentr-fourth 
year  of  his  ^e.   Shortly  after,  he  married. 

Between  the  time  of  his  going  to  New  York  and  his 
settlement  at  Northampton,  Edwards  wrote  out  seventy  re- 
scdutions,  which  he  kept  before  him  as  his  guides  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  They  are  published  in  President 
Dwight's  Life.  They  mostly  refer  to  the  governing  of  his 
morals  and  the  perfonnance  of  religious  exercises. 

He  remaineo  at  Northampton,  first  as  assistant  to  his 
grandfather,  and,  after  his  grandikther's  death,  as  sole 
minister,  for  twenty-three  years.  He  was,  all  this  while, 
iudefetigable  in  the  discbai^  of  his  duties  as  minister, 
and  dil^nt  in  self-improvement  He  was  an  effectire 
preacher,  and  acquired  much  fiune  on  the  occasion  of 
a  verygeneml  revival  in  the  years  1740  and  1741:  ministers 
and  cmgr^tKms  from  all  parts  of  New  En^and  applied 
to  Edwards  for  assistance,  and  solicited  him  to  come  among 
them  and  preach.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  revival,  and 
in  order  to  moderate  men's  seal,  that  he  wrote  his  treatise 
on  *  Rehgious  Auctions.'  A  revival  had  previously  taken 
place  in  his  own  parish  of  Northampton,  in  1734 ;  an  ac- 
count of  whioh  was  at  the  time  published  by  himself  under 
the  title,  '  A  faithful  narrative  of  the  surprising  work  of 
God,  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in  North- 
ampton.' 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1750,  Edwards  was  dismissed  igno- 
miniously  from  his  charge  at  Northampton.  He  ftad 
offended  a  large  and  influential  part  of  his  congre^tion,  no 
less  than  six  years  previously,  by  taking  some  very  active 
and,  as  th^  appeared,  arbitrary  measures  in  oonsequoice 
of  a  reported  circulation  oi  obscene  books  among  the 
young«r  memben  of  his  flock.  He  was  openly  resisted  in 
lis  attempts  to  make  a  public  example  of  the  offenders ; 
and  from  that  time  his  influence  over  nis  flock  was  greatly 
weakened.  But  the  cause  of  the  final  rupture  betweeu 
himself  and  his  flock,  and  of  his  dismissal,  was  a  different 
one.  It'was  a  refusal  to  admit '  unconverted'  persons,  or 
(in  other  words)  parsons  who  either  could  or  would  not 
say  that  they  had  really  etnbraced  Cbristianity.'to  a  par- 
ticipatioil  in  the  sacrament  The  custom  of  admittiDg 
such  persons  had  been  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  and 
not  without  opposition;  and  now,  after  Uie  custom  had 
been  estabUshM  some  time,  a  fiercer  opposition  was  raised 
byan  attompt  to  getrid<tf  It  On  Edwards's  first  announce< 
ment  of  his  disappK>bation  of  the  jcmtam^andpfhis  deter- 
mmatioa  to  end  it,  hisidgttiMhlyrWinQMlraqoIamoui^ 
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fcH-.  This  wu  m  tne  spring  of  1 744 ;  and  the  six  interven- 
ing years  having  been  spent  in  continual  disputes,  and  fruit- 
less attempts  to  eflbct  a  reconciliation,  he  vas  dismissed  in 
1750.  A  council  had  been  aopointed,  eonaistiog  of  ten 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  adjuoicate  between  Edwards  and 
fais^^ock ;  and  this  councal  determined  by  a  majority  of  one, 
*that  it  TA  expedient  that  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr. 
Edwards  and  his  church  be  immediately  dissolved,  if  the 
people  still  persist  in  deurii^  it*  On  its  being  put  to  the 
people^  more  than  two  hundred  voted  for  bis  dismissal,  and 
only  twenty  against  it 

In  August  1761,  Edwards  went  as  missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  Stockbridge,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  having  been  applied  to  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Boston  Commiseioners  for  Indian  Affiiirs,  and  naving 
nlso  received  an  invit^ion  fnnn  the  inhabitants  of  Stock- 
bridge.  Here  he  had  much  leisure ;  and  it  was  during  his 
stay  at  Stockbridge  that  he  wrote  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Freedom  of  ^e  Will,  and  his  Treatise  on  Onginid  Sin. 
The  flrstof  these  works,  and  that  on  which  his  feme  chiefly 
rests,  was  written  in  nine  months,  and  was  pubUshed  in 
1754.  In  1757  he  was  chosen,  without  any  solicitation  on 
his  part,  and  much  to  his  surprise,  president  of  Princeton 
Coi^e,  New  Jersey.  Having  after  some  deliberation  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  he  went  to  Princeton  in  January, 
1758,  and  was  instiOled  president  He  died  of  the  small- 
pox on  the  22nd  of  the  following  March. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  account  which  we  have 
given  of  his  life,  that  the  character  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
was  eminently  estimable.  He  was  an  industrious,  meek, 
conscientious,  kind,  and  just  man.  In  rel^on  he  was  a 
Calvinist;  and  his  princ^l  work,  that  on  the  'Will,  was 
written  in  defence  of  the  Calvinistio  views  on  that  subject 
and  against  those  entertained  by  Arminiaps. 

Bdwuds's  chief  works  are.  1.  'A  Treatise  eoncermng 
Religious  Affections;'  3.  *An  Inquiry  into  the  modem 
prevailing  notions  respecting  that  Freedom  of  the  Will 
which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue 
and  Vice,  iUward  and  Punishment  Praise  and  Blame;* 

3.  *  The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Siil  defended ; 
containing  a  Reply  to  the  Objections  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  ;* 

4.  '  The  History  of  Redemption ;'  5.  '  A  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  end  for  which  Grod  created  the  World;'  and 
6.  '  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  true  nature  of  Christian 
Virtue.'  Tho  thzea  last  works  were  published  after  his 
death. 

The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  Edwards's  works  is 
that  edited  by  President  Dwight  in  10  volumes.  There  is 
also  an  edition  in  8  voluues,  pdblisbed  in  Jjondon,  1817. 
The  *  iDQuiry  into  the  Freedom  irf  the  Wfll  *  has  lately  been 
published  separtttely,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  author  of  *Tlie  Natural  Histiny  of  En&u- 
siasm.' 

EDWARDS,  BRYAN,  the  historian  of  the  British 
West  India  colonies,  was  born  at  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
May  21,  1743.  Family  distresses  caused  him,  toward  the 
end  of  1 759,  to  go  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was  most  kindly 
received  by  his  mother's  brother,  Zachary  Bayly,  a  rich, 
generous,  and  enlightened  planter,  who,  seeing  the  young 
man's  fondness  for  booksi  and  thinking  well  of  his  talents, 
engaged  a  tutor  to  reside  with  him.  His  early  instruction 
had  been  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  French  and 
English  languages;  and  his  studies  in  Jamaica,  by  his 
own  account,  were  sli^t  and  desultory :  still  we  may  tuAy 
isoribe  to  them  no  small  share  in  preserving  him  from  that 
ioteUectual  listlossness  into  which  Europeans  sent  out  in 
early  lilh  to  tropical  dimates  are  apt  to  fall.  At  this  p^od 
the  autobiograpny  prefixed  to  the  second  and  later  editions 
(tf  his  *  History  of  the  West  Indies*  ends;  and  the  accounts 
given  of  lUs  remaining  life  are  extremely  scan^.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  due  time  he  succetHled  to  his  undo  s 
estate,  became  a  wealthy  merchant  and  an  active  member 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  1784  he  publidied  a 
pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  government  policy  of  limit- 
ing the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United 
States  to  English  bottoms,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
*  even  the  W(£hre  of  the  planter  ooncnrs  with  the  honour 
of  government  and  the  interests  of  humani^,  in  wishUw 
fiir  the  totad  abolition  (UT  the  slaT»-tnde  :*  an  omnion  whi<£ 
he  recanted  after  the  subject  of  the  slave-trooe  bad  been 
brought  before  parliament  In  1791  he  went  to  St  Do- 
mingo, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurreotioik  of  the 
meffotat  and  Mqaircd  the  natarialt  fac  his  'Historieal 


Survey'  of  that  island,  published  in  1 797.  Afterwards  he 
removed  to  England,  where,  in  1796,  we  find  ^im  M.P. 
fbr  Grampound,  which  he  represented  until  his  death,  July 
15,  1800. 

His  ^incipal  work,  the '  HistMy,  Civil  and  Eectesiastic, 
of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies.'  was  published 
in  1 793.  It  treats  of  the  history,  constitutum*  and  political 
relations  towards  Britain,  of  these  colonies ;  the  manners 
and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  tibe  nMroes; 
the  mode  of  agriculture,  and  produce.  It  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  literature.  The  style  is  somewhat  am- 
bitious, but  lively  and  attractive;  the  matter  varied  and 
interesting.  The  author  enters  laigely  into  the  question 
of  the  stave-trade,  the  cruel^  of  whiui  he  does  not  attempt 
to  deny,  though  he  is  warm  in  defence  of  the  planters 
against  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against  them  in 
England ;  but  his  arguments  are  evidently  tinctured  by  the 
feeling  tirat  lamentable  as  it  may  be,  slaves  must  be  had. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  the  merit  of  having  curied  a  Uw  to  pre> 
vent  enwlties  to  which  slaves  in  Jamaica  were  at  least 
legilly  exposed,  whalavw  the  praotiee  might  he. 

The  editioD  of  1819  omtains  also  the  histcvy  of  St  Do- 
mingo, proceedings  of  the  governor,  &c.,  in  rmrd  to  the 
Maroon -negroes  (1796),  a  continuation  of  the  hutory  down 
to  that  time,  and  one  or  two  other  pieces  by  other  hands. 

EDWIN,  king  of  Nortbumbria,  was  the  son  of  Ella,  who 
appears  to  have  reigned  in  that  kingdom  from  about  a.d. 
559  to  589.  On  the  death  of  Ella,  the  throne  was  seised 
by  Edilft-id,  or  Ethilfritfa,  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Acca,  and  Edwin,  an  infant,  of  only  three  years  old,  was 
conveyed  to  the  court  of  Cadvan,  the  king  of  North  Wales. 
Edilfrid  on  this  made  war  upon  Cadvan,  and  defeated  him 
near  Chester,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said  that  ISUO  monks 
of  the  monairtery  of  Bsi^r,  who  had  assembled  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hni  to  offer  up  their  inayers  for  the  success  of 
Didvan,  were  put  to  death  by  the  pagan  vietor.  After 
Uiis  Edwin  wandered  about  Ibr  some  years  till  he  was,  at 
last,  received  and  protected  by  Redwtud,  king  of  the  East 
Angles.  It  appears  to  have  been  while  resident  here  that  he 
married  Cwenourgha,  the  daughter  of  Ceorl,  lung  of  Meroia. 
Edilfrid,  however,  who  had  made  himself  by  his  military 
success  very  tbrmidable  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes, 
still  pursued  him,  and  parUy  by  threats,  partiy  by  promises, 
had  nearly  induced  Redwald  to  give  htm  up,  when  (by  a 
miraculous  interposition,  as  Bede  would  have  us  beUeve) 
more  generous  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  East  Anglian 
king  determined  to  I^ave  the  hostilihr  of  Edilfirid.  Redwald 
is  the  fifth  in  the  list  of  the  Bretwaldas,  or.  supreme  kin^ 
(tf  Britain,  as  given  by  Bede ;  and  as  he  succeeded  Eth^< 
bert  of  Ken^  who  died  in  jld,  616,  he  probably  now  held 
that  dignity.  The  consequence  of  his  rubssl  to  deliver  up 
Edwin  was  a  war  with  Edilftid;  they  met  on  the  ri^  bank 
of  the  Idel  in  Nottinghamshire  in  a.d.  617,  and  in  a  great 
battle  which  was  there  fought  Edilfrid  was  defeated  and 
slain.  His  children,  of  whom  tlie  names  of  six  are  recorded, 
fled,  and  Edwin  ascended  the  throne  of  Northumbria.  His 
valour  and  abilities  eventually  acquired  for  him  great 
power.  On  the  death  of  his  fliend  Redwald,  aj>.  624,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  his  successor  in  the  dignity  of  Bret- 
walda ;  and  two  years  after  he  made  war  upon  the  power- 
ful state  of  Wessex,  whose  king  Cuichelm  is  accused  of 
having  attempted  to  take  him  off  by  assassination,  and  re 
duced  it  for  the  moment  to  subjection,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  retained  his  conquest  Bede  affirms  that 
his  sovereignty  extended  over  all  the  English,  excepting  only 
the  people  of  Kent  and  tiiat  he  also  sulgectad  to  his  domi- 
nions all  the  Britons,  and  the  Islands  of  Man  and  Ai^^le 
sey.  It  is  probable  that  he  was'  accounted  the  leading 
power  among  the  sovereigns  of  &itain  in  his  time.  Bede 
Bays  that  he  was  addressed  bv  Pope  Boni&ce  as  '  Rex  Ang- 
lorum.*  The  event  for  whien  his  rei^  in  NcHthumbria  is 
chiefly  memorable  is  the  introduq^n  of  Christianity  into  , 
that  kingdom.  The  legend  is  related  at  great  length  by  Bede 
in  the  second  book  of  bu  History.  Of  the  dreams  or  visions, 
the  prophecies,  and  the  supernatural  visitations,  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  it  it  is  impossible  to  make 
anything  in  the  absence  of  all  other  testimony  except  that 
of  the  credulous  historian ;  but  the  result  appwrs  to  have 
been  bron^t  about  1^  the  exortions  of  Edwin's  second 
wife,  Edilberga,  the  daughter  of  Augustine's  patnm,  Ethel 
bert  king  of  Kent  and  of  Paidinus,  a  Roman  missionaty 
whom  she  had  Ixwn  allowed  to  bxiiK  with-^er  from  her 
fiUhef's  court  Edwin  bad  iai^^\mvflke^iSlid&£r 
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•oasioni  of  his  queen  and  PauliDus ;  but  hU  esoape  from 
tj^e  atteillpt  against  his  life  hy  the  king  of  Wessex,  and  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  happen^iig  simultaaeously,  powerfully 
affected  him.  and  Edilberga  and  her  chapiain,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  of  emotion,  prevailed  with  him  to 
call  a  meeting  of  his  witan  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
two  religions.  When  the  nobility  of  Northumbria  as- 
sembled, Coiffi,  the  high  priest,  was  himself  the  first  to 
profess  his  disbelief  in  the  deities  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  serve.  This  ended  the  dispute ;  the  chief  temple  of  the 
idols,  which  stood  at  a  place  still  called  Oodmundnam  (that 
is,  the  hamlet  of  the  enclosure  of  the  God),  was  profoned 
and  set  fire  to  by  the  hand  of  Coiffi ;  the  king  and  all  the 
f^ef  men  of  the  country  offered  themselves  to  be  baptized, 
and  the  oommonalty  soon  followed  their  example.  Paulinus 
was  made  bishop  of  Northumbria,  his  residence  being  esta- 
blished at  York,  in  oonfbnnity  with  the  design  of  Oregoiy 
the  Great,  when  the  original  mission  to  England  was  ar> 
ranged.  The  archiepiioopaldignity  was  soon  after  conferred 
upon  Paulinus  by  Pope  Hooorius.  Edwin  however  did  not 
long  survive  these  events.  The  Mercians,  under  their  King 
Penda,  revolted  against  the  supremacy  olaimed  North- 
umbria ;  and  a  war  which  arose  in  consequenoe  was  ended 
on  the  12th  of  October,  633,  by  a  battle  fought  at  Heath- 
field,  or  Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  Edwin  was 
defeated  by  Pen^  and  his  ally  Ceadwalla,  king  of  North 
Wales,  and  lost  at  once  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  His 
eldest  son  was  slain  at  the  same  time ;  another,  whom  he 
also  had  by  his  first  wife,  was  aftorwuds  put  to  death  by 
Penda;  and  Edilberga,  with  her  children  and  Paulinu^ 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  court  of  her  brother  in  Kent, 
One  of  Edwin'*  daughters,  Sanfled,  afterwatda  married 
Ctewio,  a  Bon  of  Bdilfrid,  who  mounted  die  throne  of  North- 
nmbria  in  642  and  replied  till  870.  He  debated  Penda, 
and  regained  the  title  of  Bretwilda,  whieh  Edwin  had  first 
brought  into  his  house. 

EDWY,  called  the  Fair,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  but,  beii^  only  in 
his  seventh  or  eighth  year  at  his  father's  death  in  946,  he 
and  bis  bro^ur  Edgar  were  set  aside  for  the  present  in 
fiivour  of  Uieir  uncle  Edred.  On  Edred's  death  in  (55, 
Edwy  became  king,  and  his  brother  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  same  time  appointed  sulHegulus  of  Meroia.  About  two 
years  after,  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  rose  in  revolt, 
with  Edgar  as  their  leader,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  agreement  between  the  two  brothers  that 
BdwT  should  retam  the  ooimtry  to  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  thatEdnr  should  be  acknowledged  king  of  all  England 
to  the  norw  of  ^t  river.  In  thu  revolt  Edgar,  a  mere 
bi^,  seems  to  have  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  du 
elerical  par^,  whom  Edwy  had  made  his  enemies  almost 
fircm  the  moment  of  his  accession.  In  whatever  it  was  that 
Hie  quarrel  began,  it  soon  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Dunstan 
and  his  friends,  who  bad  acquired  so  great  an  ascendancy 
in  the  government  in  the  reign  of  the  preceding  king.  The 
writers  upon  whom  we  are  dependent  ibr  the  history  of  this 
]>eriod  were  all  monks,  and  their  testimony  is  to  be  oau- 
tbusly  received ;  but  stilt  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  had 
too  much  ground  tor  their  accounts,  whi(£  all  concur  in 
representing  Edwy  as  a  prince  of  the  most  dissolute  man- 
ners, and  the  kii^dom  as  given  up  to  oppressicai  and  anarchy 
under  his  rule.  The  tragical  story  of  Blgiva,  «•  eommonly 
told,  is  fkmiliar  to  moat  rewiera.  Edwy  ii  said  to  have 
married  this  lady,  though  they  were  related  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  and  to  have  incurred  the  wmi^  of  the 
eeclesiastics  hy  that  violation  of  canonical  law  more  than  by 
any  other  part  of  his  oonduct.  On  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, Dunstan  tore  him  rudely  from  the  arms  of  Elgiva,  to 
whose  apartment  be  had  retired  fh>m  the  drunken  revelry 
of  the  feast;  Dumtan's  friend,  archbishop  Odo,  subse- 
quently hroke  into  one  of  the  royal  houses  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  and,  carryine  off  the  lady,  had  her  convejred  to 
Ireland,  after  ha^ng  disfigured  her  by  searing  bar  faoa  with 
a  red-hot  iron ;  ana  when  some  time  after  she  ventured  to 
T«tum  to  England,  some  of  the  archbishop's  retainers  seized 
her  again,  and  put  her  to  death  by  the  barbarous  process  of 
cutting  the  sinews  of  her  lep  with  their  swords.  This 
story  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  aome  controversy,  and 
the  defence  of  Dunstan  and  Odo  has  been  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Lingard.  who  ^les  not  however  deny  the  main  fects  oif 
the  conduct  imputed  to  them.  'Ham-atriiu^ng,'  hesays^ 
*  was  a  cruel  but  not  unusual  mode  of  punishment  in  that 
^e.'  Ha  has  howmr  mode  it  probwle  that  the  lady, 


whose  nanw  seems  to  have  hem  Etfadgtva,  was  not  the 
wife  but  the  mistzess  of  Edwy;  and.  that  bang  the  case,  ha 
contends  that  Odo  was  justified,  first,  in  sending  her  to 
Ireland,  hy  a  law  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  which  declared 
that '  if  a  known  whore-quean  be  found  in  any  pioce,  men 
shall  drive  her  out  of  the  realm and  then  in  having  hrr 
put  to  death  on  her  return,  inasmuch  as  'he  believes, that, 
according  to  the  stem  maxims  of  Saxon  jurisprudence,  a 
person  returning  without  permission  from  banishment 
might  be  executed  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.'  For 
the  full  discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lingard's  Anti- 
quititf  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ;  Lingard's  History  nf 
England;  Lingard's  Vindication  of  hi»  Hittory,  8vo.,1827  ; 
Letter  to  Brands  Js^ey,  Esq.,  by  John  Allen,  Esq.,  8vo., 
1827;  and  the  articteson  Dr.  Lingard's  two  works  in  the 
Edinbur^  Review,  vol.  xxv.,  m.  346-354,  and  vol.  xlii., 
^  1-31 ;  bolli  in  that  letter  aiucnowladgad  to  be  by  Mr. 

Edwy  died  in  958,  within  a  year  after  the  pacification 
with  his  brother.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  expres- 
sions of  the  chroniclers  imply  that  he  was  murdered,  or  only 
thtU  he  diad  of  a  broken  hearts  Edgar  now  became  so^ 
kii^. 

EECKHOUT,  GERBRANT  VANDER.  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1621,  was  a  disciple  of  Rembrandt,  whose  man- 
ner of  designing,  colouring  and  pencilUhg,  he  imitated  with 
such  felicity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  some  of  his 
paintings  from  those  of  his  master ;  and  he  rather  excelled 
him  in  the  extremities  of  his  figures.  His  principal  em- 
ployment was  for  portraits,  in  which  he  was  admirable,  and 
he  especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  power 
of  portraying  the  mind  in  the  countenance.  His  maiter- 
pieoe  was  the  portnit  ot  hia  own  father,  vldeh  astonished 
even  Rembrandt 

But  though  his  excellence  in  portraits,  btovght  him  con- 
tinual employment  in  that  branch,  he  greatly  preferred 
painting  historical  subjects,  in  which  he  was  equally  sue 
cessfUl.  His  composition  is  rich  and  judicious ;  and  hia 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  exoellent.  His  back-grounds 
are  in  genwal  clearer  and  br^hter  than  those  of  Rem  - 
brondt ;  and  he  was  by  for  the  best  disci^de  of  that  master 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  shared  in  his 
defects,  bdng  incorrect  in  his  drawing,  deficient  in  eleganco 
and  grace,  and  nwligent  of  costume.   He  died  in  1674. 

EECKHOUT,  ANTHONY  VANDER,  was  bom  at 
Brussels  in  1656.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied ; 
but  he  went  to  Italy  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lewis  Deyater. 
a  very  eminent  artist,  and  painted  in  conjunction  vnth  him 
duiii^  his  reaidenoe  abroad ;  Dsgrster  painting  the  figures, 
and  Eeckhout  the  flruit  and  flowers :  yet  there  was  such  a 
harmony  in  thdr  style  of  colouring  and  touch,  that  their 
wcH-ks  appear  to  be  all  h^  one  hand.  Though  he  was  received 
with  great  marks  of  distinction  on  his  return  to  Brussels, 
and  appointed  to  an  honourable  offioe,  he  was  resolved  to 
leave  his  friends  and  country,  and  the  brilliant  pcospects 
which  he  had  before  him,  in  order  to  return  to  Italy,  in- 
tending to  spend  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
vessel  however  chanced  to  touch  at  Lisbon,  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  stop  in  that  city.  His  pictures  sold  at  excessively 
high  prices ;  and  he  had  made  ao  many  sketehes  of  fine 
ttuit  and  flowers  in  Italy,  that  he  had  sufficient  for  all  his 
Alton  compositions,  in  which  he  arranged  them  with  in- 
finite varied  and  great  taste.  Ha  had  not  bem  abova  two 
years  in  X^Mion,  when  a  young  lady  of  quality  and  laiga 
fortune  manied  him.  Unlmppily  his  sueoeas  and  his  wealth 
excited  the  envy  of  some  nusoeants,  who  shot  him  aa  be 
was  taking  an  airing  in  bis  oarrii^.  The  assassins  were 
never  discovered. 

EECLOO.  A  tovm  and  commune  in  East  Flanders, 
situated  on  the  high  road  between  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
about  nine  miles  north-west  from  Ghent.  Eecloo  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  of  soap^  tobacco,  and  hats,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tanneries,  oil-mills,  and  salt  refineries. 
The  weekly  market  fer  grain  is  the  largest  and  best  fire- 
quented  in  the  province.  The  town  ccmtains  980  houses, 
mostly  well  built ;  there  are  several  public  squares,  and  the 
streets  are  well  paved.  It  has  two  ehurdkca,  a  town-hall, 
ui  antient  convent,  and  eight  sohools.  The  population  is 
8350. 

EEL.  [MuRJENlOiB.} 

EFFENDI  is  a  Turkish  word,  whieh  signifies  Hastw, 
Monsieur,'  and  u  aabiq$|^  j;y>t)^^4&j4^^|^4i@ie  vmam 
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at  persons,  espeftidlly  to  those  of  learned  men  and  6cd»> 
suistics,  e.  g.  Omar  Effendi,  Ahmed  Bffendi,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  JgM  is  placed  after  the  names  of  military 
and  court  offleers.  The  word  Effendi  occurs  also  as  part  of 
Slime  titles  of  particular  ofBcen,  as  BeU  EffetuH,  the  title 
of  the  princiinl  secretary  of  state,  and  prime  minister  of 
the  Ottoman  emnire.  which  is  noperly  an  abbreviation  of 
Reis-td-KottSb,  »  «., '  the  heaa  or  chief  of  seeretuies  or 
writers.* 

KFFERVBSCENCB  is  the  rapid  disengagement  of  a 
gas  taking  place  in  a  liquid  in  eonsequence  of  chemical 
action  Ana  decomposition;  It  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  effect  produced  by  adding  an  acid  to  a  carbo- 
nate, fay  Which  numerous  hubbies  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  fbrmiog  a  frotby 
head  burst  with  ft  hissing  noise-  Fermentation  '  is  accom- 
panied with  a  slower  kuid  of  efrerreaeence ;  and  when 
metals  are  tUswlved  in  acids,  giaeous  matter  is  fre- 

?uently  formed  and  expelled  with  oonirideiable  fbrce. 
ts  nature  depends  upon  that  of  the  acid  and  metal  em- 
ployed :  thns  when  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
iron,  the  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen 
gas  from  the  decomposition  of^ water ;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  dilute  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  copper,  nitric  oxide 
gas  is  liberated. 

EFFLORESCENCE  is  the  property  by  which  cer- 
tain salts  containing  water  of  ci^statlization  lose  it,  and 
become  opaque  by  exposure  to  the  air;  in  some  cases, 
salts  which  do  not  contain  much  water  preserve  their  form, 
whibt  others  which  contain  a  laige  quantity  are  not  only 
rendered  opaque,  but  lose  their  orjstalliae  figure,  and  be- 
come powdery  by  elitorescenoe :  such  are  sulphate  and  car* 
honate  of  torn. 

The  efflorescence  of  some  salts  may  be  prevented  by  var- 
nishine  or  oiling  them.  It  Iras  also  been  observed  by  Pro- 
ftssor  Faraday  tliat  the  property  of  efBorescence  appean  in 
some  cases  to  depend  upon  the  superficial  fracture  of  the 
crystal:  thus  be  fo\md  that  crystoJa  of  carbonate,  phos- 
phate, and  sulphate  of  soda,  having  no  parts  of  their  aurikces 
broken,  and  carefully  preserved  from  external  violence,  re- 
mained perfect;  but  upon  breaking  or  sctatefaing  their 
surfeces  etfiorescence  b^an  at  that  part,  and  eventually 
extended  all  over,  the  ervstal. 

EGBERT,  styled  the  Great,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
was,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  son  of  Alcb- 
mond,  whose  descent  is  traced  up  through  Esa,  or  Eata, 
and  Eoppa,  to  Inigisil,  or  Ingild,  the  brother  of  the  great 
lua,  and  the  undoubted  descenduit  of  Cerdio.  The  Chro- 
nicle states  Aldimoid  to  have  reigned  in  Kent;  but  this 
point,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  genealogy  of  Egbert, 
must  be  considered  as  doubtftiL  All  that  can  be  certainly 
affirmed  is,  that  he  was  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  and  that  he 
eventually  came  to  be  r^arddd  as  the  representative,  if  not 
the  only  remaining  male  descendant,  of  that  fbunder  of  the 
royal  house  of  Wessex.  When  Beohrtric,  or  Brihtric,  be- 
came king  in  786,  Egbert,  then  very  young,  or  his  friends 
fur  him,  had  claimed  the  throne.  Brihtric  is  said  to  have 
soon  after  made  an  attempt  on  his  life,  upon  which  he 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of  Mer- 
ria.  After  a  short  time  however  he  lost  Offa's  protection, 
on  Brihtric  marrying  Eadbuiga,  the  daughter  of  that  king. 
Egbert  then  tied  to  France,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  at  his  court  he  abode  till  the 
death  of  Brihtrk  in  800.  He  was  then  teoalled.  and  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  Uiewitan  appointed  to  the  vacant  thzooe. 
William  of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote  in  the  twdfth  century, 
is  the  only  authority  Tar  this  history  of  Egbnt's  eurly  life. 
He  s&y%  that  besides  other  accomphshments  he  learned  the 
art  of  war  under  Charlemagne,  in  whose  armies  he  served 
for  three  years. 

At  the  date  of  Egbert's  accession  the  Saxon  states  in 
England  were  reduced  to  three  independent  sovereign- 
ties ;  Northombria,  comprehending  what  bad  oocasiondly 
been  the  separate  kingdonu  of  Deira  and  Bemtcia ;  Mercia, 
which  had  reduced  to  suhjectioB  Kent,  Essex,  and  East 
Anglia ;  and  Wessex,  with  which  Sussex  had  become  in- 
corporated. Of  these  three  polrers,  Northumbria  was 
lorn  by  internal  diMenakma,  and  probably  was  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  ito  independence  chiefly  to  the  rivalry 
between  the  other  two.  The  conquests  and  the  able  rule  of 
Offia  howewr  bad  raised  Merota  to  a  dedded  pre-eminence 
over  Wessex;  aoid  at  tiiistfane  the  Mercian  tkrone  was  oeoil- 
piad  hy  Cenvolft  «fao  1IU  inO  qnriified  to  widd  the  e^ 


of  Ofih.  and  who  had  even  extended  the  tecntory  vtawh  he 
had  inherited  from  that  king.  The  two  atates  were  at  mr 
when  Egbert  became  king;  but  a  peacewu  soon  oonoluded* 
between  them ;  and  so  hmg  as  Cenwulf  lived  Egbert  made 
no  attempt  at  conquest  over  any  part  at  Saxon  Ei^and. 
For-  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  indeed  he  seems  not 
to  have  drawn  his  sword.  He  then  (aj>.  809)  engaged 
in  war  against  the  alien  tribes  that  still  remained  unsub- 
dued in  the  west;  and  between  that  year  and  814  he  ia 
recorded'  to  have  subjugated,  or  at  least  overrun  and  re- 
duced to  temporary  submission,  all  Cornwall  (including 
Itevou)  and  South  Wales.  But  soon  after  the  death  of 
Cenwulf  in  619  we  find  him  entering  upon  a  new  career 
In  823  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  Mercian  crown 
raised  the  Efaat  Angles  in  revolt;  ^bert's  aid,  upon  being 
applied  for,  was  readily  given  to  the  insu^ents ;  and  a  great 
Imttle  took  place  at  *  Ellerdune,'  supposed  to  be  WQtun, 
;  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Mercians. 
Essex  and  Kent  were  immediately  seized  by  Egbert,  or 
voluntarily  submitted  to  him.  The  East  Angles  in  the 
mean  time  he  professed  to  leave  independent;  and  Mercia 
itself  he  did  not  think  yet  sufficiently  weakened  to  be  at- 
tacked with  effect  A  continuance  of  the  dispute  about  the 
succession,  however,  and  another  revolt  of  the  East  Angles 
(which  he  probably  fomentedX  soon  produced  the  state 
of  things  he  waited  for.  In  827  he  marched  against 
Mercia;  Wiglaf,  the  king,  fled,  on  his  approach,  to  the 
monastery  of  Croyland;  but  soon  after  made  his  sub- 
mission, and  was  permitted  to  retain  his  kingdom  as  the 
vassal  or  tributary  of  Egbert  East  Anglia  Egbert  appears 
to  have  now  taken  under  his  own  immediate  govemmrat 
He  is  affirmed  by  Bede  to  have  suligected  to  nia  rule  all 
England  to  tlie  south  of  the  Humber.  Without  loss  of 
time  also  he  led  his  army  against  the  Northumbrians; 
their  king  Eanred  offered  no  resistance,  but  meeting 
Egbert  at  a  place  called  Dore,  to  the  north  of  the  Humber, 
acknowledged  him  as  Bretwalda.  He  is  the  eighth  Saxon 
king  who  is  stated  to  have  acquired  this  dignity ;  the  last 
was  the  Northumbrian  king  Oswio.  [Edwin.] 

In  the  last  yeac  of  the  reign  of  Egbert  several  of  thoee 
descents  of  the  Danes  or  northern  pirates  were  made  upon 
the  English  coasts,  which  {ffoduced  so  much  pubUc  ooii- 
Aision  and  calamity  when  renewed  in  the  times  of  his 
son  and  his  grandsons.  In  832  they  ravaged  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey ;  and  next  year,  appearing  with  a  fleet  of  five-and* 
thirty  sail  in  the  river  Dart,  they  landed  and  defeated  a 
fbrce  that  Egbert  sent  against  them.  When  they  returned 
however  in  835,  and  landed  in  Cornwall,  they  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  that  district  whom  they  had  il^nced  to 
join  them,  sustuned  a  deeinve  overthrow  ftmn  the  king  of 
Wessex  In  person.  Egbert  died  the  neatt  year,  alter  a  rewn 
of  thirty-seven  yean  and  sev^n  months:  leaving  his  £>- 
minions  between  his  son  Ethdwulf  and  Athelstane,  whom 
some  of  the  chroniclers  make  the  son,  others  the  brother,  of 
Bthelwul£  [ETHBLwiTLr.] 

S^bert  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  flnt  Anglo- 
Saxon  kihff  who  ballad  himself  king  of  the  Angles  or  of 
England ;  hut  only  one  eharter  is  known  to  exist  in  wbieh 
he  is  styled  Rex  Anglorum.  In  general  both  be  and  his 
successors  down  to  Alfred  inclusive  call  themselves  only 
kings  of  the  West  Saxons.  And  although  Egbert  asserted 
a  supremaoy  over  the  other  states,  which  remained  ever 
after  with  ids  kingdom  of  Weaiex,  it  ia  to  be  reoolleeted 
that  he  did  not  inotwpmte  either  If  etoia  or  Northumbria 
with  his  own  dominioni.  It  does  not  atmaar  that  he  even 
aMumed  to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  kuigs  of  those 
states.  The  reigning  families  seem  to  have  continued  in 
possession,  with  merely  an  aoknowledgraent  of  his  anpre- 
macy  as  Bretwilda.   (See  Turner's  A.  Scuton*,  1.  422.) 

EOEON  (nwlogy),  Risao's  name  for  a  genus  of  macron- 
rous  decapods,  whose  oharftotcrs  are  generally  like  those  of 
Craneron  (shrimp),  but  with  the  fbllowing  differences.  The 
fourth  or  last  visible  joint  of  the  external  yotr^/M  is  nearly 
twice  as  lel^  as  the  preceding.  The/eet  of  the  second  pair 
are  extremely  short,  slender,  and  di^c^lous ;  those  of  the 
third  long,  very  slender,  and  terminated  by  a  single  nail ; 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  larger,  and  endmg  by  a 
compressed  nail.  The  eanpaeg  elongated,  ^^lindrieal, 
spinous,  and  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  small  rwtrum. 

The  extreme  brevi^,  observes  Deemares^  of  the  second 
pair  of  feet,  and  the  rou^ilmesB  of  tiie  caruse^utetheta^ 
remarkmUe  of  these  diffisrenBM$li3ttb|liupd(0nD^nu^ 
optakn,  pnaent  diuaotm  mffioiBat  finr  tha  Ntabowinent 
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of  a  genns.  Example,  Egeon  lorioattu,  lUuo  (crnst); 
Pontophilus  spinotus.  Leach.  (See  Tran».  Soe.  Linn., 
t  xi.,  p.  346,  and  Matac.  Brit,  tab.  37  A.) 

Detcription. — Carapace  supporting  three  longitudinal 
dentelated  carinso  above ;  rostrum  very  short ;  total  length 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Locality,  eoaats  of  England, 
those  of  Nice,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  term  Egeon  is  used  by  Denys  de  MoDtfort  for  one 
of  the  Nummtuitet — Nummiiiina,  D*Orbigny. 


Ep!on  lortectni.   a,  left  fbot  of  the  fint  pair  mtgniHed 

EG-ER,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which,  soon  after  it  quits  the 
Fichtelbe^,  in  Bavaria,  where  it  has  its  source,  enters  the 
vest  of  Bohemia  at  Hohenberg,  and  flows  eastwards  until 
it  reaches  Theresienstadt,  where  it  joins  the  Elbe:  fiom 
the  point  of  their  confluence  the  Elbe  becomes  navigable. 
The  length  of  the  Eger,  from  Hohenberg  to  Theresienstadt, 
is  about  80  miles;  it  has  a  fail  of  1 58  ft.  between  the  fron- 
tior  and  the  Elbe ;  its  banks  are  high,  and  its  bed  is  hard 
and  stony.  The  eirele  of  Eger,  in  the  greater  circle  of 
Ellbtwen,  in  Bohemia,  is  the  most  vestun  pnnt  of  that 
kittgoom ;  it  contains  an  area  of  about  109  square  miles, 
and  about  34,000  inhabitants. 

EQER  (in  Bohemian  CHEB  or  CHEBBE)  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  in  90°  5'  N.  lat  and  1 2°  24'  E.  long.  In  former 
days  it  was  strongly  fortifled ;  but  most  of  its  defences  have 
been  levelled,  and  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up.  It  has 
about  800  houses  and  9900  inhabitants.  There  are  several 
handsome  buildings  in  the  town,  among  which  are  the  dea- 
oonry  church,  six  other  churches,  the  spacious  town-hall, 
a  Dominican  and  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  the  bar> 
racks,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  college.  Eger  has  likewise  a 
h^h  school  or  gymnasium,  a  military  seminary  for  boys,  a 
bead  natranal  school  {haupi-tchule},  two  hospitals,  an  in- 
finnar}',  and  an  orphan  asjnum.  There  is  an  apartment  in 
the  burgomaster's  residence,  in  the  market-plao^  in  which 
the  celebrated  Austrian  commander,  Wallenstein,  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  year  1634;  and  in  the  town-hall  are  some 
paintings  which  depict  the  violent  deaths  of  that  leader  and 
bis  adher^ts.  The  ruins  of  the  *  Steinhaus'  (house  of 
stone),  the  former  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Vohbui^;, 
to  whom  Eger  once  belonged,  are  remarkable  fbran  antient 
square  tower  of  black  rusticated  freestone.  There  are 
several  manufactures,  principally  of  woollens  and  kersey- 
meres, cottons,  leather,  soap,  meEil,  alum,  and  fire-engines ; 
and  the  town  has  a  transit  trade  with  the  ne^hbouring 
German  states.  About  3  miles  to  the  north  of  Eger  are 
some  saline  hot-wells,  opened  in  1793,  and  called  'The 
Emperor  Francis's  Batlu;*  they  are  much  i^emunted  in 
tha  summer  season,  and  rendered  atteactive  by  the  beau^ 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  About  15,000  dozen  bottle 
of  the  waters  are  annually  exported. 

EGE'RIA  (zoology),  a  genus  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans  established  by  Leach,  and  thus  characterized. 

External  antenna  short,  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  ros- 
trum, having  their  second  joint  much  shorter  lhan  the  first 
Rxtonul  jauhfut  having  their  third  artieuUUon  straight 


on  the  mtemal  border,  and  terminated  Inr  a  {toint  Clatra 
delicate,  linear,  douUe  the  length  of  the  body  in  the  males, 
nearly  equalling  it  in  the  females,  much  snorter  in  both 
sexes  than  the  rest  of  the  feet,  which  are  very  slender, 
those  of  the  fiilh  pair  being  five  times  the  length  of  the 
body.  Carapace  triangular,  tuberculated,  and  spinous,  ter- 
minated by  a  rather  short  rostrum,  which  is  bifid,  with 
diverging  points.  Eyes  much  larger  than  their  peduncle. 
Orbit*  having  a  double  fissure  on  their  superior  border. 

Desmarest  observes  diat  this  genus*  somewhat  hastily 
established  by  Leach,  if  the  number  of  artioulationi  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  species  which  compose  it  were  seven,  would 
be  nearly  approximated  to  Maia,  Piaa,  MithraXt  and  Mi- 
eippCL,  in  the  form  of  the  body  ;  but  the  difference  lies  in 
the  delicacy  and  disproportioned  length  of  the  feet.  If  tha 
number  of  articulations  composing  it  be  six,  as  there  is 
room  for  believing,  although  neither  Latreille  nor  Leach 
say  so  positively,  it  would  bear  great  relationship  to  the 
long-legged  genera,  Macropodia,  LeptopocUa,  and  Docteor 
foT  example.  But  it  has  not  the  long,  slender,  divided 
rostrum,  as  well  as  the  long  claws  lai^r  than  the  feet, 
which  cliaracterize  the  first ;  nor  does  it  present  the  ver>- 
long,  venr  slender,  and  entire  rostrum,  as  well  as  the  very 
elongated  and  linear  claws,  of  the  second ;  and  finally,  it  has 
not  we  globular  body  and  the  very  short  and  delicate  claws 
ofthelut  It  is  removed  fitom/nocAutf  by  the  claws,  which 
are  proportionally  shortw  and  less  thick  than  those  of  the 
last  named  crustaceans,  by  the  other  feet,  which  are  rela- 
tively longer  than  theirs,  by  the  antennes,  of  which  the  two 
first  joints  of  the  base,  and  not  the  third,  are  longer  than 
the  others,  and  by  the  double  fissure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
orbits  above. 

Example,  Egeria  Tndica, 

Description.  In  size,  general  form  of  the  body,  and 
length  of  the  feet,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  Inackut 
Scorpio;  but  besides  the  generic  differences  pointed  out, 
it  is  still  further  removed  from  it  in  having  a  larger  ros- 
trum which  is  deeper  incised  in  the  middle,  and  in  having 
the  points  with  which  the  elevated  and  distinct  regions  ot 
the  carapace  above  are  beset,  disposed  in  the  following 
order:  3,  2,  1  and  1.  A  rather  long,  sharp,  post-ocular 
point  is  directed  forwards.  The  arms  are  rather  short 
and  slender.   Locality,  the  Indian  Seas. 


BgmbklDdla.' 


Egeria  is  also  used  by  De  Roissy  for  a  ^nui  of  con- 
chiftn  whieh  M,  Sander  Rang  considers  identical  with 
Galathea,  Brug.,  and  PoimiofMius,  Sow. 

EGERTON,  FRANCIS.  [BBinawATU^  Dou  of.] 

EGG  PLANT,  the  Solanum  Mdongena  of  bf^ists.  is 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1597. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  two,  or  two  and  a  half  feet,  has 
leaves  of  an  ovate  ^rm,  whtdi,  as  well  as  the  stem,  are 
prickly  and  downy;  i^  S^mp^^lf^ji^^^  vi^. 
colour,  and  its  miit  is  %  Vagiv  ovate  or  ipMOse  beny 
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reMmbling  a  hen*B  e^,  or  sometimes  la^r ;  wuence  the 
name  of  egg-plant,  which  has  been  given  to  it. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  plant,  of  which  two  only 
are  oommonly  cultivated  iji  gardens,  namely  the  small  white 
Mid  the  large  purple.  Tbe^  are  ra^wd  from  seed,  w^ich 
should  be  sown.eariy  in  spring,  in  light  soU  on  a  hot-bed, 
and  treated  in  every  respect  like  a  tender  annual.  After 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  they  must  oe  taken  up  and 
potted,  and  regularly  shifted  when  necessary  into  pots  of  a 
larger  size.  They  may  either  he  allowed  to  fruit  in  flower- 
pots in  an  airy  green-house  or  vinery ;  or  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  June  in  a  warm  border  on  the  south  side  of 
a  wall,  where  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  reflected 
rays  of  the  sun.  Of  the  two  varieties  above  mentioned, 
which  by  some  botanists  are  regarded  as  distinct  species, 
that  with  white  fruit  is  small,  and  rather  an  object  of  curio- 
si'iy  tlian  of  use  ;  the  other,  with  purple  fruit,  which  some- 
times attains  a  pound  weight,  is  a  favourite  article  of  food 
in  hot  eonntries;  under  the  name  of  Bri^jal  and  Bwmi  it 
is  well  kiwwn  in  India,  and  1^  that  of  Aubandne  in  ^noe. 
The  fruit  is  brought  to  table  boiled  or  ftiea,  or  in  itevs : 
and  if  well  cooked  is  delicate  and  agreeable :  but  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  first  instance  to  deprive  it  of  a  bitter  nauseous 
viscid  juice,  or  it  is  unfit  for  food ;  and  as  the  cooks  of  this 
country  do  not  generally  understand  the  art  of  doing  this, 
the  egg-plant  is  here  very  seldom  seen  on  the  table. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  visited  China  that  the 
Chinese,  on  days  of  festivity,  cook  this  fruit  while  hanging 
on  the  plant,  and  in  that  way  introduce  it  to  table. 

EGHAM,  [Surrey.] 

EGINHARDT,  a  native  of  Austrasia  or  East  France, 
was  instructed  by  Alcuinus,  and  by  him  introduced  to  Char- 
.emagne,  who  made  him  hia  secretary,  and  afterwards  su- 
perintendent of  his  buildings.  His  wife  Emma,  or  Imma, 
IS  Said  by  some  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  that  pince,  and 
a  curious  story  is  related  of  their  amoun  previous  to  the 
marriage,  hut  the  whole  aeems  an  invention.  Eginhardt 
himself  does  not  reckon  Emma  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
children  of  Charles.  After  the  death  of  that  monarcli, 
Eginhardt  continued  to  serve  his  successor,  Louis  le  D6- 
bonnaire,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son 
Lotharius.  But  after  a  time  Eeinbordt  resigned  his  offices, 
left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  toe  monastery  of  Fontenelle, 
of  which  he  became  abbot :  his  wife  also  retired  into  a  nun- 
nery. After  remaining  seven  years  at  Fontenelle,  he  left  it, 
about  A-n.  823,  and  went  to  another  monastery,  but  in  827, 
having  received  fh>m  Rome  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  Mar- 
celUnus  and  Petrus,  he  placed  them  in  his  residence  at 
Mulinheim,  which  he  converted  into  an  abbey,  which  took 
afWrwarda  the  name  uf  Seligenstadt.  where  he  fixed  his 
reudence.  (TV  Transhtione  SS.  martyrum  MarceUini  at 
Petri,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  Bollandus.  The  account 
is  written  by  Eginhardt.)  Eginhardt  seems  to  have  still 
repaired  to  court  from  time  to  time,  when  his  advice  was 
needed,  and  he  appears  by  his  own  letters  to  have  endea- 
voured to  tbwart  the  conspiracy  of  Louis's  sons  against  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  He  spent  his  latter  years  in  retire- 
ment and  study :  he  was  still  living  in  84S,  but  the  time  of 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.  His  wife  had  died  before  him, 
a  loss  oy  vhich  he  was  greatly  grieved,  although  they  had 
lived  separately  fiir  many  years.  Eginhardt  wrote,  l.'Vita'et 
Couverwtio  gloriosissimi  Imperatoris  Karoli  Re^  magni,' 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  relating  to  the  public  and  the 
other  to  the  private  lifb  of  his  hero.  It  has  sone  through 
many  editions,  and  has  been  also  translated  into  various 
languages.  The  style  is  remarkably  good  for  the  times. 
S.  *  Annales  Regum  Francorura,  Ptpini,  KaroUma^i,  et 
Ludoviri  Pii,  ab  anno  741  ad  annum  829.'  3.  '  Epistole,' 
which  are  found  in  Duchesne's  *  Historis  Francorum  Scrip- 
lore*,*  vol.  ii  These  letters,  of  which  only  sixty-two  have 
been  preserved,  show  Eginhardt's  character  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  afibrd  considerable  information  on  the  manners 
of  that  period.  4.  '  Breviarium  Chronologirum  ab  orbe 
Gondito  ad  ann.  D.  829,*  which  is  an  abridgment  of  Bede's 
Chronicle.  There  is  a  notice  of  Eginhardt  by  Duchesne, 
prefixed  to  his  life  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  collection  already 
mentioned. 

EGLANTINE,  the  old  English  name  of  the  Sweet  Briar 

Rose ;  aiglantier  and  eglantier  in  French.  Milton  misapplies 

the  word  to  the  Honeysuckle  in  the  folbwing  lines : — 

Thimnb  Um  SwMt  BrUr,  oi  Um  Vine, 
Or  dw  twUtcd  SKlaatloa. 

EOHONT,  Conot  of  Lamonl,  Prinoe  of  Oavre,  a  de- 
P.  a,  Na  569. 


scendant  of  those  dukee  of  Guelders  who  had  signalizen 
themselves  against  the  house  of  Austria,  was  born  in  152-2 
in  Amsterdam.  The  fame  of  his  ancestors  is  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  one  of  whom  enjoyed,  during  the 
reign  of  Maximilian,  the  supreme  magistracy  of  Holland 

Sgmont's  marriwa  with  Sabina.  duchess  of  Bavaria, 
reflected  additional  lustre  upon  his  noble  birth,  and  in- 
creased his  influence  by  powerful  alliances.  In  the  year 
1546  Charles  V.  conferred  upon  bim  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Under  this  emperor  he  learned  the  art  of 
war,  and,  being  appointed  by  Philip  II.  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  he  gathered  his  first  laurels  in  the  fields  of  St. 
Quentin  and  Gravelingen  fl557,  1558). 

The  Flemish  people,  chiefly  occupied  with  commerce, 
and  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their  prosperity  to  these 
victories,  were  justly  proud  of  their  countryman,  whose  fame 
was  spread  through  all  Europe.  The  circumstance  of  Egmont 
being  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  served  also  to  increase 
their  affection,  and  they  saw  with  delight  the  prospect  of  Uiia 
illustrious  &milT  being  perpetuated  amone  tbem. 

Egmont's  demeanour  was  oouirteous  ana  noUe ;  his  open 
countenance  was  an  index  of  the  singleness  of  his  mind ; 
his  religion  was  one  of  mercy  and  philanthropy ;  far  from 
being  a  bigotted  Romanist,  or  a  reckless  reformer,  he 
elevated  himself  above  the  contending  parties,  and  laboured 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  reconciliation.  It  was  only  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  when  all  attempts  to  disarm  the 
furv  of  the  Spaniards  against  his  Protestant  countrymen 
had  failed,  that  he  showed  himself  willing  to  defend  them 
against  their  oppressors.  His  motives  however'  were  not 
Any  predilection  for  the  Protestant  doctrine,  but  pure  love 
of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity. 

A  man  possessed  of  such  qualities,  and  enjoying  so  much 
popiUar  influence,  naturally  awoke  suspicion  and  jealou^ 
in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  despots  whenever  the  interests 
of  the  Flemish  came  mto  collision  with  those  of  the  crown. 
Philip  however,  in  order  to  conceal  his  dark  des^ns  ajninst 
the  supposed  protectors  of  the  religion  of  his  rebellious 
subjects,  on  visiting  Brabant  gave  to  Egmont  the  govern' 
ment  of  Artols  and  Flanders,  and  exempted  his  estates  from 
taxation.  But  upon  his  return  to  Madrid  the  tyrant  changed 
his  plans,  and  sent  his  favorite,  Alva,  to  Flanders,  with  in 
structions  to  get  rid  of  Egmont  and  his  friend  Count  Horn. 

In  order  to  secure  them  both  Alva  invited  them  to  dinner, 
under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  consult  them  on  public 
affairs.  When  they  had  entered  his  private  room,  they  were 
seized,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  Ghent,  where  they  remained 
during  nine  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  th^ 
were  canied  to  Brussels  under  an  escort  of  ten  companies  of 
Spanish  soldiers.  Here  Alva,  invested  with  the  pomr  of  cap- 
tain^nerat  and  supreme  ju^e,  compelled  the  criminal  court 
to  pronounce  Egmont  guilty  of  high  treason  and  rebellion, 
and  to  sentence  him  to  be  beheaded.  This  sentence  was 
pronounced  on  the  4th  June,  1568,  without  any  substantial 
evidence,  and  was  supported  only  by  the  depositions  of  his 
accusers.  His  estates  were  also  confiscated.  During  his 
imprisonment  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  knights  of  the 
Grolden  Fleece,  the  electors,  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  his 
wife,  used  every  possible  exertion  to  save  his  life;  but 
Philip  was  immovable.  The  sentence  vras  executed  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1 568,  and  both  Egmont  and  Horn  fell  by 
the  swotd  of  the  executioner  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  one  of 
the  principal  squares  of  Brussels.  Egmont  died  with 
courage,  after  havina  written  a  dignified  letter  to  the  king 
and  a  tender  one  tobis  vifb. 

He  was  but  46  years  of  age.  The  people,  who  assembled 
in  cro^nls  to  witness  this  moumftd  spectacle,  were  loud  in 
their  lamentations ;  they  rushed  towards  the  scaffidd  and 
dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Flemish  independence.  His  friend,  Count  Horn,  was 
executed  immediately  after  him.  Egmont's  wife  died  the 
19th  of  June,  1598.  It  is  said  that  the  bishop  of  Ypres, 
a  most  pious  and  upright  prelate,  who  had  been  deputed  by 
Alva  to  prepare  the  two  prisoners  for  their  execution,  after 
hearing  tne  confession  of  Egmont,  was  so  persuaded  of  his 
innocence  that  he  went  to  Alva  and  begged  him  on  his 
knees  to  suspend  ihe  execution.  But  Alva,  besides  hw 
natural  ferocity,  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  Egmont  on  sceuunt 
of  his  milita^  reputation,  and  rqeeted  the  bishop's  inter- 
cession with  insolent  contempt  When  Philip  11.  heard 
that  these  two  noble  lords  had  been  executed  he  exclaimed, 
*  I  have  caused  ttiese  two  heads  to  fkll  becuue  thehoadp  of 
raoh  salmons  are  vorth  more  tb«|iti@»PK^l>e^f@QwC 
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The  deataof  Bgmont  has  supplied  to  Goethe  an  admi- 
nicle subject  for  one  of  the  best  of  his  historical  tragedies, 
for  which  Beethoven  oomposed  one  of  his  finest  overtures 
and  some  beautiAd  mdodiea  to  the  songs  intw^tsed 
through  ^e  play.  , 

The  latest .  life  of  Egmont  is  that  by  Glouet,  El(^e 
hutorigue  du  Comte  iTEjimont,  Bruiellea,  1825. 

EGREMONT.  [CmcBBRLAiCD.] 

EGRIPOS.  nSiTBSAj 

EGYPT  AND  EGYPTIANS.  Eeyp^  Mixr  or  Uit- 
nim  in  Hebrew,  Hasr  in  Arable,  ana  Chamt  or  Ghemt 
in  Coptic,  is  generally  reckoned  vithin  the  limits  of 
Africa,  though  several  geographers  have  considered  it 
as  physically  belonging  to  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  little  river 
of  El  Arish  on  the  bwders  of  Palestine  and  the  Syrian  or 
Arabian  desert,  which  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  from  thence  southwards  by  the  vest  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  desert.  To  the 
south  its  boundary  from  the  oldest  time  has  been  fixed  at 
the  rapids  or  cataracts  of  Assouan,  the  antient  Syene, 
which  are  formed  by  a  number  of  granite  rocks  that  lie 
across  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  fyXX  of  the  water,  however, 
is  onlv  a  few  feet,  and  boats  can  easily  pass  down  the  rapids. 
But  the  politiesl  limits  of  Egypt  have  extended  both  in  an- 
tient and  modern  timet  fUither  south  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  into  the  country  known  by  the  general  name  of  Nubia. 
The  length  of  Eeypt  from  the  cataracts  of  Syene  24**  8'  N.  lat. 
to  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Delta  on  the  Mediterranean 
31"  25'.  measures  on  the  map  about  500  English  miles.  But 
the  length  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  Egypt,  or  vallev  of  the 
Nile,  is  considerably  greater,  owing  to  the  numerous  bends  of 
the  river,  which  give  it  a  course  of  about  500  miles  from 
AsMuan  to  a  few  miles  north  of  Kahira  or  Cairo,  where  the 
Xalley  terminates :  this  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  length  of 
Uie  Delta,  which  is  nearly  100  miles  more.  The  breadth  of 
Egypt  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  to  its  physical  boundaries 
it  may  be  considered  to  extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  range  of  hills  whuh  bounds  ttw  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  west ;  it  may  even  be  extended  over  th«  western  desert 
ti  &r  as  the  Oases  which  are  dependencies  of  Egypt;  or  it 
may  be  restricted  to  the  breadth  of  the  cultivates  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Delta,  which  are  the  only  parts, 
excepting  Uie  Oases,  where  there  is  a  settled  population. 
We  may  therefore  consider  Egypt  under  each  of  these  four 
great  mvisions :  1 .  The  valley  of  the  Nile  \  2.  The  Delta ; 
3.  The  western  desert  and  the  Oases  therein  inclosed ;  4. 
the  Eastern  country  towards  the  Rod  Sea. 

1.  Valley  qfthe  Nile.  The  Nile  coming  fi-om  Nubia 
runs  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  sunk  between  two 
ridges  of  rocky  hills  which  rise  in  some  places  above  1 000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of  the  valley 
varies  considerably,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  ten  miles, 
and  in  many  {^aoes,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  not  two, 
including  the  toeadthof  the  river,  which  vanes  from  2000  to 
4000  feeL  In  Its  course  within  Egypt  the  Nile  contains 
numerous  islands.  From  Assouan  to  Selseleh,  a  distance 
of  about  40  miles,  ttw  river  runs  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  leaving  little  cultivable  land  on  each 
side.  As  we  advance  0uther  north  the  western  ri^ 
recedes  from  the  rivw.  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  several 
miles  between  the  left  bank  and  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
while  the  east  chain  keeps  closer  to  the  COTresponding  or 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  North  of  Keneh  the  nver  forms 
a  great  bend  to  the  west  and  north-west  as  far  as  Minyeh, 
near  which  it  reaches  it  westernmost  point,  which  is  about 
1 20  miles  to  the  west  of  the  longitude  of  Keneh ;  it  then  in- 
clines again  to  the  north-east  as  for  as  Benisouef  and  a  few 
miles  beyond  it,  aftn  whioh  it  assumes  a  course  nearly  due 
north  as  for  as  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  Front  Farahont, 
half  way  between  Keneh  and  Gii^h,  a  canal  runs  paral- 
lel to  and  west  of  the  course  of  the  Nile^  under  the 
different  names  of  Moye  Souhadi,  Bahr  JonssouC  &e., 
for  about  260  miles  to  Benisouef,  where  an  opening  in 
the  western  ridge  allows  a  branch  of  it  to  pass  into  the 
district  of  Faioum,  which  it  irrigates  and  fertilizes.  Its 
surplus  waters  then  flow  into  the  Birket-el-Keroun,  the 
antient  Mceris  lake.  [Birket-el-Ksroun  and  Faiovm.] 
Another  branch  of  the  Bahr  Joussouf  continues  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Nile  northwards  as  for  as  the 
Delta.  The  Bahr  Joussouf,  from  Ashmounein  to  Beni- 
souef^ runs  at  the  distance  of  three  to  six  miles  from  the 
Kirer;  the  weatwa  ridge  bting  here  horn  tight  to  ten  milw 


from  the  Nile,  and  near  Benisouef  fifteen  milei  distant  tnm 
it  The  banks  of  the  Bahr  Joussout  like  those  of  the  Nile^ 
are  raised  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  valley  Consequently 
between  the  canal  and  the  Nile  there  is  a  lund  of  de[ffession. 
On  the  other  or  west  side  of  the  canal  there  is  a  strip 
of  cultivated  land  as  for  as  the  inundation  or  arti- 
ficial irrigation  extends,  beyond  which  and  to  the  foot  of 
the  ridge  there  is  a  atrip  of  sand,  light  and  drifting  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  the  cultivated  ground,  npon  which  it 
seems  to  encroach  in  many  places,  and  coarser  and  mixed 
with  pebbles  near  the  base  of  the  hills.  Consequently  the 
cultivable  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  both  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  the  river,  by  no  means  occupies  the 
who.e  breadth  of  the  valley.  The  Bahr  Joussouf  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxyrhynehus  canal  of  antient  tunes, 
which  Strabo,  while  sailing  along  it,  mistook  for  the  NUc 
itself,  on  account  of  its  magnitude.  North  of  Benisouef^ 
the  western  range,  the  bei^t  of  which  becomes  less  and  less 
as  it  advances  northwards,  again  approaches  the  river  near 
Sakkarah,  and  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jizeh  a  kind 
of  natural  terrace,  on  which  the  great  pyramids  stand. 
The  ridge  then  continues  to  skirt  the  western  or  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  river  as  fkr  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal 
Bahireh.  which  once  communicatea  with  the  bkeHareotis. 
The  ridge  here  inclines  to  the  west,  and  may  he  eonsidered 
as  joining  the  hOls  which  akirt  the  valley  of  the  Natron 
lakes.  [Bahr  Bela-ua-}  Tlie  general  character  of  the  wes- 
tern ridge  which  borders  the  vuley  of  the  Nile  is  a  limestone 
formation  which  contains  numerous  fbssil  shells.  The 
great  pyramid  is  built  of  this  kind  of  stone.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Esneh,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  sandstoiw  formation 
commences,  alternating  with  limestone,  but  the  mountains 
contain  also  slate  and  quartz  of  various  colours.  The  great 
slabs  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temples  of  Egypt,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Delta,  v&v  of  sandstone,  as  well 
01  many  of  the  sculptures  or  statues.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Selseleh  are  extensive  quarries  of  sandstone. 

The  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  side  differs  in  some 
lenwets  in  its  geological  character  from  the  western  ridge, 
and  it  generally  rises  more  abruptly,  and  often  close  to  tbo 
edge  of  the  river.  From  Mount  Hokattem,  near  Cairo, 
the  limestone  extends  southwards,  though  with  many  inter- 
ruptions, as  far  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  But 
the  serpentine  and  granite  appear  to  commence  earlier,  and 
to  characterize  the  eastern  more  strongly  than  the  western 
side.  Near  Assouan  the  granite  alternates  with  the  de- 
composed sandstone,  exhibiting  an  irregular  and  broken 
appearance,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a  ruin. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  near  Syene,  scattered  about 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally  close  to  the 
river,  are  those  extensive  granite  quarries  which  furnished 
the  antient  ECTptians  with  materials  for  their  colossal 
statues  and  obeusks. 

The  eastern  range  leaves  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  a  higher 
or  more  aouthmi  point  than  the  west  ridge.  From  Mount 
Hokattem,  near  Cairo,  it  turns  off  abruptly  to  the  east,  a^ 
under  the  name  of  Jebel  Attaka  runs  to  the  Red  Sea.  near 
Sues.  North  of  it  the  aanda  of  the  desert  of  Sues  spread 
dose  to  the  eastern  skirU  of  the  Delta. 

2.  T%e  Delta.  The  Nile  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few 
miles  north  of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  which, 
from  its  triangular  form  and  its  resemblance  to  the  letter 
A.  received  from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the  Delta.  Hie 
river  divides  mto  two  branche^  that  of  Rosetta  or  old 
Canopic,  and  that  of  Damiat  or  Phatnitic.  The  figure  of 
the  Dielta  is  now  determined  by  these  two  branches,  althou^ 
the  cultivated  plain  known  by  that  name  extends  consi- 
derably beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  fkr  as  the  sandy 
desert  on  each  side.  In  antient  times  the  triangle  of  the 
Delta  was  much  more  obtuse  at  its  apex,  as  its  right  side 
was  formed  1^  the  Felusiae  branch,  wCiich,  detaching  itsek 
ftom  the  NDe  higher  up  than  the  Damiat  branch,  flowed  to 
Pelusium,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Henzaleh.  This 
branch  is  now  in  great  measure  choked  up,  though  it  still 
serves  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  West  of  the 
Pelusiae  branch  the  Hoes  canal  corresponds  with  the  Ta- 
nitic  or  Saitic  branch  of  the  antients,  and  the  Menzaleh 
canal  with  the  Mendesian  branch ;  they  both  enter  Lake 
Menzaleh,  a  vast  salt  marsh,  forty  miles  long,  which  com- 
municates with  the  sea  by  several  outlets.  (Andreossi's 
Memoir  on  Lake  Menzaleh,  with  ifop  of  the  same  in  the 
great  French  work  on  EoTt.) .  Bet«Ben.the.  Damiat  and 
die  Roeetta  branch  ha*  >B^erbW  and  KmU, 
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iotmeethig  tiie  oonatty  in  ercry  direction.  Along  the  sea* 
coast  is  another  salt  lake  or  marah,  called  Bourloa.  commu- 
niBBtine  with  the  sea  by  an  outlet,  which  it  probably  Uie 
•arae  as  the  Sebennytio  mouth  of  the  antient  geographers. 
Proceeding  westward  we  meet  with  the  Rosetta  or  Bolbi- 
tiDQ  mouth,  which  with  that  of  Damiat  are  now  the  only 
two  entrances  from  the  sea  into  the  Nile,  and  they  are  ac- 
coaaifale  only  to  small  vesub.  The  Nile  at  Rosatta  a  1800 
feet  wide^  and  at  Damiat  only  800  fcet  West  of  Roaetta,  a 
■alt  marsh,  called  Lake  Jtiko.  has  been  formed,  which  enn- 
munieates  w  one  side  with  tiw  Nile,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  sea  or  Aboukir  Bay,  by  an  outlet  which  corresponds 
to  the  old  Canopic  mouth.  West  of  Lake  Etko  is  the 
lake  of  Aboukir,  which  likewise  communicates  with  the 
sea.  and  ia  divided  from  Lake  Mareotis  to  the  south-west  of 
it  by  an  isthmus,  along  which  passes  the  canal  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  has  been  restwed  by  Mehemet  Alt  [Albie- 
ANDRiA ;  BiRXBT  XL  Mabiout.1  The  greatest  breadth  of 
the  Dell^  or  cultiTated  plain  of  Loww  Bgypt*  ib  about  eighty 
miles  fVom  east  to  west;  its  length  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  river  to  the  sea  ia  about  ninety.  The  interior  of  the 
country,  which  is  covered  with  fields,  orchards,  and  planta- 
tions, exhibits  different  aspeota  according  to  the  various 
seasons.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  occasioned  by  the  periodical 
laina  of  Central  Africa,  b^na  in  June  about  the  summer 
solatioe^  and  it  eontinues  to  inerease  till  September,  over- 
fiovii^  the  lowlands  along  its  course.  The  Inlla  then  looks 
like  an  immense  marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
with  villam,  towns,  and  j^tations  of  trees  just  above  the 
water.  Should  the  Nile  rise  a  Caw  feet  above  its  customary 
eleintion.  the  inundation  sweeps  away  the  mud-built  oot< 
tagea  of  the  Arabs,  drowns  their  catue,  and  involves  the 
whole  population  in  ruin.  Again,  should  it  &11  short  of  the 
ordinary  height,  bad  crops  and  dearth  are  the  consequences. 
The  inundations  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few  days, 
begin  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  most  of 
the  fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with  a  fresb  layw  of  rich 
brown  slime:  this  is  the  time  when  the  lands  are  put  under 
culture.  During  our  winter  months,  which  are  the  spring 
of  Egypt,  the  Delta,  as  well  a>  the  valley  of  the  Nile^  looks 
like  a  delightful  garden,  smiling  with  verdure,  and  ena< 
melled  with  the  bloBsome  of  treea  and  planta.  Later  in  the 
year  the  toil  heeomea  parched  and  duety ;  and  in  May  the 
suOboatlng  Khamseen  begins  to  blow  n^quwdjr  ftom  tbe 
south,  sweeping  alonj;  the  fine  sand,  and  oauamg  various 
discaaea,  until  the  rising  of  the  bene&eont  river  comes  again 
to  r^^h  tbe  land-  Showers  an  very  rare  in  Egypt,  except 
on  the  sea-coast :  it  raiqa  three  or  four  times  in  the  year  at 
Cairo,  and  onee  or  twice  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  perhaps  not 
every  year.  The  nirhts  however  are  cool,  and  the  dews 
heavy.  Strong  winds  bbw  from  the  north  during  the  sum- 
mer, at  the  period  d  the  inundation,  and  are  very  useful  in 
propelling  vessels  up  the  Nile  againat  the  current 

It  is  generally  presumed  that  the  Delta  has  been  formed 
or  at  least  eonsiderably  enlaiged  by  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Nile.  This  was  already  tbe  belief  in  tbe  time  of  Herodotus. 
The  advanoe  of  the  ooast  sinee  then  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  vwy  great,  if  we  may  judge  ftom  the  position  of  the 
old  towns  mentioned  by  the  Greek  gec^fraphers :  cm  the 
side  of  Tbamiatis,  the  old  Damietta,  tne  sea  has  not  retired 
above  two  miles.  The  time  in  which  the  Delta  msy  be 
supposed  to  have  been  a  ^ulf  of  the  sea  must  be  placed 
long  previous  to  tbe  historical  period.  At  present  it 
seems  ascertained  that  the  eoast  of  the  Delta  does  not 
advance,  and  tbe  currents  which  sweep  along  the  north 
ooast  of  Africa  must  prevent  any  permanent  aocesaion  of 
alluvial  soil  to  tbe  Egyptian  shore.  The  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  tbe  soil  of  tbe  Delta  and  valley  of  the  Nile  has 
also  been  mueh  exaggerated.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
risen  above  seven  or  eight  feet  since  tbe  time  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, and  the  bed  of  the  river  has  also  risen  in  proportitm. 
The  height  of  the  inundation  requisite  ftv  the  irrigation  of 
the  land,  making  allowanoe  for  the  diffbrenee  of  meastues, 
appean  to  he  nearly  tbe  tame  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
(Wilkinson,  ch.  vt,  pp.  318.  40.)  The  vertieal  incfsase  of 
the  cultivated  soil  must  not  be  confbunded  with  the  aceu- 
mulation  of  sand  in  some  partieular  places,  as  round  tlie 
great  sphinx,  &c.,  which  has  been  in  many  instances  the 
work  of  the  wind. 

3.  Tke  Wwtem  or  Libyan  Deteri. — ^The  nominal  limits 
of  Egypt  along  the  sea-ooast  west  of  Alexandria  are 
the  mountains  at  AJmbab  el  Soloum,  the  Catabathmus 
Uagnin  of  tbe  mtienti,  aboat  95*  E.  long.,  where  the 


nominal  limits  of  the  pachalik  of  Tripoli  begin,  but  this  ex> 
tensive  tract  of  country  is  occupied  by  independent  tribes 
of  nomadic  Arabs.  In-land  to  the  south  is  the  oasis  of 
Siwah  or  of  Ammon,  described  by  Hornemann,  which  is  now 
considered  as  within  the  political  limits  of  Egypt,  and  pays 
tribute  to  it  TSiwah.]  Farther  to  the  south-east,  and  nearer 
to  tbe  vallejr  of  the  Nile,  is  a  succession  of  oases,  beginning 
with  the  Little  Oasis,  now  called  Wah  el  Bahiyeh  or  Wan 
el  Behnesa.  having  been  colonized  by  people  from  Behaeaa 
or  Oxyrhynchus.  The  chief  town  or  vilu^  is  El  Kasr,  about 
S8*  16'  N.  let  and  28"  55'  £.  long.  It  is  three  caravan 
days'  journey  south-west  of  Faioum  across  tbe  desert  Thit 
Wah  is  fertilixad  by  irrigation  from  plentifiil  and  never* 
fti'Ung  springs;  it  produces  wheat,  rice,  barley,  clover, 
liquortoe,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  It  pays  a  tribute  of 
S0,000  reals,  about  643/!  sterling,  and  has  an  anned  force 
of  several  hundred  men  for  maintaining  tbe  peace-  A 
short  day'a  journey  to  the  aouth  of  it  is  tne  smul  Wah  of 
£1  Hays,  and  three  days  fhrther  south  is  that  of  Farafr^fa, 
with  about  seventy  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  been  kid- 
napped some  years  since  by  a  party  of  roving  blacks  from 
the  west  About  five  or  six  days  west  of  the  road  to  Fara- 
freh,  some  say  three  days  due  west  of  the  oasis  of  Dakhleh, 
is  another  oasis,  called  Wady  Zerzoora,  abounding  in 
springs  and  palms.  It  was  discovered  about  ten  yean  sinee 
by  an  Arab  in  learoh  of  a  stmy  camel,  and  from  the  footsteps 
of  men  and  sheep  he  met  vith  is  believed  to  be  inhabited. 
Gerbabo,  another  Wah,  lies  ux  d^ys  still  forther  to  the  west, 
and  twelve  days  from  Augila ;  tbe  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
black.  probabW  Tibboos,  and  are  far  removed  beyond  the 
dominion  of  Egypt  Four  days  south  of  FaratVeh  is  the 
Wah  el  Gbarbee,  or  Wah  el  Dakhleh,  which,  although 
mentioned  by  Arab  writers,  was  unknown  to  Europeans  tilt 
disoovered  by  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  1819.  It  has  however 
a  tem][ile  of  iloman  date,  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  Titus 
upon  It  The  condition  and  population  of  this  oasis  is 
superior  to  those  of  the  others  already  mentioned:  it  oon- 
tains  eleven  villages  or  towns,  and  a  population  of  6000 
male  inhabitants.  It  abounds  with  fruit,  particularly  olives 
and  sprieota ;  but  dates,  as  in  all  the  oases,  form  the  prin- 
cipal jHwduoe  of  tbe  district.  The  principal  village,  El  Kasr 
Dakhel  or  Dakhleh.  u  in  about  26°  35'  N-  lat  wid  S8<>  05' 
E.  long.,  nearly  three  degrees  west  of  Thdws.  There  is  s 
warm  spring,  of  the  temperature  of  102  Fahr.,  which  sup- 
plies several  baths  attached  to  the  mosque.  The  people  an 
tiospitable,  and  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  bigoted  as  those 
of  the  Little  Oasis.  Three  days  to  the  eastward  of  Dakhleh. 
in  the  direction  of  Eaneb,  is  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah  el 
Khargeh.  It  extends  in  length  from  34°  30'  to  near  26° 
N.  lat.,  and  has  many  villages  and  apringa,  as  well  as  ruins 
of  the  antient  Egyptian  time,  of  the  Roman  period,  and  of 
the  Christian  and  the  Saraoenio  Eoras.  Several  roads  lead 
from  thfl  Great  Oasis  to  the  Nile,  to  Eaneb,  Siout,  Farsboot 
Bud  Thebes.  The  road  to  Dar-fur  passes  through  it.  This 
oasis,  as  well  as  that  of  Daklileh,  are  nearly  on  the  same 
level  as  tbe  valley  Uie  Nile,  while  Ute  tittle  Oasis  is 
about  300  feet  higher  than  the  Nile  in  the  latitude  ftf  Be* 
nisouet  (Wilkinson's  Thabat,  eh.  vi.)  The  Great  Ossis 
has  been  deaoribed  by  Browne,  who  visited  it  on  bis  way  to 
Dar-fbr. 

4.  The  Sasttm  Counfry.—Tbe  large  tract  between  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  has  a  diShrent  charactm 
from  the  western  or  Libyan  desert.  Its  general  character 
is  that  of  a  mountainous  region,  which,  although  generally 
rocky  and  barren,  is  intersected  by  numerous  wadys  or 
ravines,  fertilized  by  springs  and  clothed  with  v^;etation. 
Several  Arab  tribes  divide  among  themaelvea  the  whole 
tract,  which  canuot  therefore  be  called  properly  a  desert 
These  tribes  arei-^tbe  Maasy,  east  of  Benisouef;  the 
Atooni  and  the  Bern  ouaael,  south  of  the  Haasy ;  and  the 
Ababde,  ftirther  south,  towards  Nubia.  In  antient  times 
tbe  roads  leadiiqr  from  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Nile  to  tbe  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  passed  by  ref^lar  stations,  and  villages  and 
towns  with  a  resident  population.  Mines  of  various  metals 
and  quarries  of  porphyry  and  other  valuable  stones  are 
seattered  among  tbe  mountains,  and  were  once  regularly 
worked.  At  present  the  only  fixed  habitations  are  at  the 
port  of  Cosaeir,  and  at  tbe  Coptic  monasteries  of  St  Anthony 
and  St.  Paul.  The  road  to  tbe  latter  leada  from  the  eaat 
bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Benisouef^  along  an  undulating 
plain  or  broad  valley,  called  Wady  Arabah,  which  exten& 
nearly  due  eest  to  the  Red  Sea»,between  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, both  called  JehelKeUla'^ii^^krk^  is  also  called 
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Kolzim,  aud  projacta  into  the  sea  at  Zaflanma  Pnnt,  south 
of  the  bay  of  that  name,  ubout  ZS"  5&'  N.  laL  The  dtstanoe 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  is  here  about  90  milei.  The 
convent  of  St  Anthony  is  about  17  tnilea  from  the  shore 
of  the  Mersa,  or  bay  of  Zaffarana,  which  terminates  the 
wady  Arabah.  The  patron  and  founder  of  the  order  is 
St.  Anthoriy  of  Thebes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  monks  have  two  very  fine  gardens,  which, 
as  well  as  the  convent,  are  surrounded  by  high  walls 
to  protect  them  from  the  Arabs.  Fnnn  St  Anthony  to 
Beir  Boles,  or  St.  Paul,  is  a  distance  of  about  14  miles 
tiie  road.  The  Kolrim  ri^  lies  between  the  two.  Oeir 
Bolos  is  only  9  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  south-east  of  Deir 
Antonios,  and  at  Wady  Girfl  between  it  and  the  sea  are 
the  remains  of  houses  and  catacombs  which  appear  to  be- 
long to  th»  Greek  period.  (Wilkinson's  Notes  on  a  part  qf 
the  East  Desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  maps ;  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  The  Journal  qf  the  Royal  Geographiait  Society  of  Lon- 
don.) The  Convent  of  Deir  Bolos  appeers  to  be  wealthier 
and  finer  than  that  of  Deir  Anthony,  but  the  monks  are 
fewer  in  number :  both  live  chiefly  on  vegetables  and  fish. 
From  Deir  Bolos  Mr.  Wilkinson  proceeded  southwards,  be- 
tween the  Kolzim  range  and  the  sea,  to  Jebel  Tencsep, 
about  Id  miles  south-eaat  of  Deir  Bolos,  where  the  moun- 
tains diveTge  into  ttw  interior  to  the  south  and  south- 
west towaxS  the  NCla,  and  are  sucoeeded  near  the  sea  by  a 
range  of  primitiTe  mountains  which  run  down  the  whole 
way  to  Cosseir,  at  a  distanos  of  from  about  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  in  some 
places  by  low  lime-stone  and  sand-stone  hills.  Jebel 
Ghrarib,  about  2S°  1 5'  N.  lat.,  in  the  primitive  range,  is  de- 
scribed as  resembling  in  its  lofhr  peaks  the  Aiguilles  of 
Cfaamouny ;  its  height  is  estimated  at  nearly  6000  feet  above 
the  sea.  About  20  miles  ferther  south,  in  a  range  of  low 
hills,  are  copper  mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  once 
extensively  worked.  At  Jebel  Dokoan,  lat  27°  26'  and  about 
25  mUes  from  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  and  vast 
quarries  of  porphyry  with  antient  roads  aossing  the  moun- 
tains in  all  dirMtions,  and  two  wells  Out  through  asolid  por- 
ph^  rook.  A  snwU  temple  of  redKiuiite,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  &dicated  to  Suapis,  has 
been  left  unflnislud;  all  the  materials  are  on  the  spot,  but 
not  a  column  was  ever  put  up,  and  nothing  was  completed. 
A  road  led  from  Dokhau  to  Coptos.  now  Koft,  on  the  Nile, 
about  100  miles  to  the  soutii-west,  and  another  road  to  the 

Eort  of  Myos  Hotmos,  onea  a  great  mart  on  the  Red  Sea, 
utwhioh  was  already  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There 
are  some  floe  valleys  in  these  mountains,  but  the  sea  coaat 
is  marshy  and  unwholesome.  At  Fateereh,  about  40  miles 
south-east  of  Dokban,  iu  the  old  road  to  Cosseir,  are  ruins 
of  a  Roman  station,  with  a  temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  From  Fateereh  to  Cosseir  is  three 
days' distonce,  aooording  to  the  Arabs.  Southof  Cossor  the 
mountains  continue  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast  as  ftr  as  Jdwl 
Zabazah  or  the  mountain  of  emerald,  which  is  about  eight 
hours  from  the  coast,  and  ftrthw  south-east  to  the  ruins  of 
Bermice,  which  are  described  by  Belzoni.  [Bkrsnicb]. 
The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  surveyed  in  1830-3  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Carless,  EJ.C.  service. 

Antient  History. — Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  earliest 
civilized,  and  brought  under  a  fixed,  social,  and  political 
system.  The  flist  king  mentioned  as  having  reisned  over 
that  country  is  Menes  or  Men,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  above  2000  years  b.c.,  about  the  time  &ced  by  biblical 
chronolt^^ts  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria 
bv  Ninurod,  and  corresponding  also  with  the  sera  of  the 
Ghioese  emperor  Yao,  with  whom  the  historical  period  of 
China  b^^ns.  All  inquiries  eonceming  the  history  of 
nations  pterioua  to  this  epoch  are  mere  peculations  unsup- 
ported by  evidenoe.  The  records  of  lha  Egyptian  priests, 
as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus,  Manetho,  Eratosthenes, 
and  others,  place  the  era  of  Menes  several  tfiousand  years 
farther  back,  reckoning  a  great  number  of  kings  and 
dynasties  after  him,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature 
of  some  of  the  kings  and  of  their  wonderful  exploits,  and 
other  characteristics  of  mystical  and  confused  tradition. 
(See  Eusebius,  Chrotdeorum  Canonum  libri  duo,  edited  by 
A.  Mai  and  Zobrab,  Milan,  1818.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  several  of  Manetho's  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
but  contemporaneous,  reinting  over  various  parts  of  the 
country,  nom  the  tune  ot  Muies,  however,  something  like 
a  ehronological  series  has  been  made  out  by  Chamtxulion, 
WiUuMon,  and  other  EnTtiu^  archiBDlogist%  partly  ftom 


the  list  of  Manetho  and  partly  from  the  Phonetic  inscrii  tions 
on  the  monuments  of  the  country.   (Wilkinson's  Chrono- 

^gysf  ^  ^KIM'    ^syp*'  °^  Tt^xje^aphif 

qfJnebes.)  The  immediate  successors  of  Menes  are  un- 
known till  we  come  to  Buphis  and  his  brother  or  brothers, 
to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed  by  some,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Cepfaren 
of  Herodotus,  although  that  historian  has  placed  them 
much  later,  after  Sesostris  and  MtBria.  Abraham  visittid 
Egypt  about  1920  B.C.,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  as  to  the  h^  and  flourishing  state  of  that  cuuntiy 
at  that  early  period.  The  Scripture  calls  the  Idngs  or 
EgTpt  indiscriminatdy  Pharaohs,  which  is  now  ascertained 
to  w  not  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  monarchs,  but 
a  prefix  like  that  of  Ceesar  and  Augustus  given  to  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  word  Phra  in  the  ^yptian  lan- 
guage meant  the  sun.  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  seve- 
ral successive  dynasties  except  the  names  of  some  of  the 
kings,  until  we  come  to  Ovirtesen  I.  of  the  sixteenth 
dynasty,  who  began  to  reign  about  1740  b.c.  Very  few 
monuments  remain  of  a  date  prior  to  his  reign.  The  obe- 
lisk of  Heliopolis  bears  the  name  of  Osirtesen.  The  six- 
teenth dynasty,  which  reigned  from  1612  to  1650  b.c., 
was  from  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  kings  of  this  dynas^ 
r^ded.  Memphis  nowever  is  said  to  have  been  built 
long  before  this,  by  King  Menes,  who  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Nile  in  that  nnghbonrfaood,  which  belbn 
ran  close  to  the  western  ridge,  and  nude  it  run  into  a 
new  channel  in  the  middle  of  tiie  valley.  Under  the  six- 
teenth dynasty,  about  1706  b.c.,  Joseph,  and  afterwards 
Jacob  and  his  family,  came  to  Egypt,  wnere  their  descend- 
ants settled  and  multiplied  in  Lower  Egypt  £^pt  was 
then  the  granary  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  appa- 
rently the  centre  of  a  great  caravan  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Arabs  or  Ishmaelites,  who  brought  to  it  the  spices  and 
other  valuable  products  of  the  east.  {Genesis  xxxviL  25.) 
Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynas^,  which 
was  also  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  which  reigned  from  1651 
to  1575  B.C.  About  this  last  period  '  there  arose  a  new  king- 
who  knew  not  Joseph.*  {Exotbu  i.  8.)  This  was  the  head 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Diospolis,  or  Thdies,  which 
dvnasty  reigned  340  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  other 
chroniclers,  and  which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  iDus- 
trious  sovereigns  of  antient  Egypt.  It  appears  probabte  tiiat 
this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  old 
Diospolitan  kings,  who  are  menticHied  as  having  reigned 
before  Osirtesen  I.,  which  line  may  have  been  dispossessed 
by  some  revolution  of  the  throne,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 

Crt  of  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  a  new  race  from 
wer  Bg>^t  during  the  16tb  and  17th  dynasties,  llie 
irruption  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  occurred  during  this  penod.  Manetho's  seventeenth 
djiiasW  consists  of  shepherd  kings,  who  are  said  to  have 
reigned  at  Memphis.  These  shepherds,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  people  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  from 
the  north-east,  perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria ;  they 
conquered  or  overran  the  whole  oountiy,  committing  the 
greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  where 
they  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  Theywereflnallyexpelledby 
Tuthmosis  or  Thothmes  I.  of  the  1 8th  dynasty,  after  remain- 
iqg  in  the  conntry  far  more  than  100  years.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  the  hard  task-masters  of  the  Israelites  were 
these  same  shepherd  kings,  but  all  this  is  involved  in  great 
doubt  One  thing  seems  ascertained,  namely,  that  the 
shepherds  destroyed  most  of  the  monuments  of- Egypt 
raised  by  the  former  dynasties ;  and  a  remarkable  fket  is 
quoted  in  eorroboration  of  this,  that  at  Kunak  and  othar  of 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Thebes,  taissd  under  the  18th 
dynasty,  sculptures  and  painted  stones  of  good  workman- 
ship areflMind  used  as  niei»  materials  in  un  the 
waUs.  (CbampoUitm,  Lettres  au  Duo  de  ^aeat }  Tbe  Bx- 
odus  of  the  IsraelitM,  1491  B.C.,  &Us,  aoeording  to  Wilkin 
son,  imder  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  436  «eani  after  tiw 
visit  of  Alvaham  to  Egypt  The  Scripture  spts  that  Pharaoh 
perished  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  aiid  it  is  remark- 
able that  Amunoph  XL,  the  sou  and  successor  of  Thothmes 
IIL,  is  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  eome 
to  the  throne  very  young  and  under  the  tutelage  of  bis 
mother.  (Wilkinson's  Chronology.)  Under  Amunoph  HI., 
who  reigned  about  1430  b.c.>  the  emigration  of  Danaus  to 
Argos  is  comeetured  to  have  talun  plaee.  Osirei  I.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Phonetic  hieroglf^hiei^appcttn  to  havo 
ra«aod  about  138«,  aS)^ihteMigA4i^a»4ra^M«r^  aboat 
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t&e  time  of  the  Moris  of  Handotns,  who  lived  ■bout  900 

{ears  before  Miat  hiitonan's  Tint  to  Egypt.  The  name  of 
Iceris  however  is  not  found  in  the  Pnonetio  inacriptiona. 
Remeses  XI.,  or  the  Great,  son  of  Osirei  I.,  sseended  the 
throne  abont  1350  b.c.  and  reigned  above  40  years.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Sesosths  or  Sesoosis  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians. Manetho  places  Sesostris  much  earlier,  in  the  12th 
dynasty,  but  it  is  thought  probable  by  some  that  his  Sesos- 
tris was  a  mythical  personage,  one  of  the  early  reported 
Egyptian  conquerors,  and  that  the  name  of  Sesostris  vas 
afterwards  ^ven  as  a  title  of  honour  to  other  illustrious 
monarchs.  At  all  events  we  now  know  from  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  that  Remeses  II.  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  mo- 
narchs of  antient  Egypt;  that  his  wan  extended  fhr,  and 
against  many  nations.  Sonui  of  these  ate  represented  as  of 
much  lightw  complexion  than  the  Egyptians,  with  flowing 
beuds,  and  dreases  evidenUy  Asiatic.  It  is  probable  thsft 
his  campa^ns  extended  to  Asia,  pwhafM  against  the  kings 
of  Assyria,  lliat  ^e  old  kinra  of  Egypt  attended  their 
dominions  to  the  east  and  ncvtn-east,  as  was  done  by  their 
Greek  and  Mohammedan  successor^  is  not  onW  very  likely, 
but  it  is  attested  as  a  fact  by  the  Scripture,  2  Kingt  xxiv.  7, 
where,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  power  of  Egypt  had  begun 
to  decline,  we  are  told  that  the  king  of  that  couutnr '  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land ;  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
(Nebuchadnezzar)  had  taken  f^om  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of 
ECTpt,'  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  dominion  of  Egrpt 
hu  extended  at  one  time  as  fiv  as  the  Euphrates.  It  us 
also  been  remarked  that  the  flgnres  of  the  prisonen  made 
In-  Tirhakab,  who  fim^  "S™^  Sennacherib,  previmis  to 
N^nebadneiar*!  time  (2  am^s  xix.  9),  are  represented  in 
the  Egyptiuk  monuments  as  similar  to  those  captured  by 
the  esAier  kings    die  1 8th  dynasty. 

Remeses  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amenephis,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho  (Phtahmen  Tbmetoftep,  according  to  the 
Phonetic  signs),  who  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pheron 
(Pharaoh?)  of  Herodotus  and  the  Sesoosis  11.  of  Diodorus, 
who,  according  to  both  the  Utter  historians,  was  struck 
blind,  but  recovered  his  sight  With  him  ended  the  IStb 
dynasty.  The  I9th  dynasty,  also  of  Diospolitans.  began  about 
1270  D.Cq  and  reigned  till  1170.  During  this  period  the 
war  of  IVoy  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  a  Remeses,  supposed 
to  be  the  fifth  of  uiat  name,  aoooning  to  Pliny.  Herodotus 
and  Diodmrus  give  King  Proteus  as  contempOTUy  with  the 
war<^Tray.  Of  theSOthandSlstdynaatieanothingis known 
beyond  the  mere  names  of  some  of  the  king^  aooording  to 
the  Phonetic  signs.  The  Pharaoh  whose  daurhter  Solo- 
mon married,  1013  B.C.,  must  have  beenoneof  the  21st  dy- 
nasty. It  is  curious  that,  from  the  Exodus  till  Solomon's 
time,  aperiod  of  nearly  five  centuries,  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Egypt,  which  proves  that  the  storm  of 
war,  if  such  there  was,  mi^ed  off  either  to  the  eastward  of 
Palestine,  or  that  the  Egyptian  conquerors  followed  the 
maritime  road  by  Craza  and  the  Phoenidan  coast,  leaving 
the  high  land  of  JudEoa  totheirri^t.  (Wilkinson,  itfofona 
Hierogtyphicot  Part  ii)  The  22a  dynasty,  beginning  with 
Seson^is.  according  to  Manetho,  and  Sheshonk,  according 
to  the  Pbonetio  s^s,  lAo  b^n  to  reign  about  97li  nx., 
and  who  is  the  Shishak  of  the  Scriptura,  at  whose  court 
Jeroboam  took  reAige  and  married  bis  daughter,  and  who, 
sAer  Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chromelea,  xii.).  Shishak 
is  represented  as  coming  to  the  attack  '  with  1 200  chariots 
and  60,000  horsemeni  and  an  immense  multitude  of  Lu- 
bims  (probablv  Libyans),  of  Sukkiims,  and  Ethiopians.'  Of 
Osorkon  I.,  tne  successor  of  Sheshonk,  we  have  ,a  date  at 
Thebes  commemorating  the  1  Ith  year  of  his  reign.  Zerah, 
the  Ethiopian  king  or  chief,  who  attacked  A^  king  of 
Judah  (2  Clmm.  xiv.),  was  ()sorkon's  eontemporaiy. 

The  23rd  dynasty,  called  Diospolitan,  like  the  preceding, 
began  about  908  b.c.  with  Osorkon  11.  Homer  is  be- 
lieved to  have  flourished  about  his  time,  and  he  speaks  of 
Egypt  under  its  Greek  name.  The  24th  dynasty,  which  is 
called  Saite,  from  Sais,  a  district  of  Lower  Egrpt,  begins 
with  the  Bocchoris  of  Manetho,  the  Bakhor  or  Pehor  of  the 
Phonetic  signs,  about  612  b.c.  Diodorus  places  a  long  pe- 
riod between  his  reign  and  that  of  Sabacos,  the  Ethiopian, 
who  however  follows  Bocchoris  nextbut  one  in  the  Phonetic 
chronology  and  in  that  of  Manetho.  Sabacos  (Sabakoph, 
Phonetic)  b^insthe  25th  dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  who,  about 
this  time,  invaded  Egvpt,  or  at  least  Upper  Egrot.  Tehrak 
•r  Tirhakaht  mw  of  his  sucoessorii  attackea  SennacImiW  1 


71 0  &o.  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Hepheasus,  the  groat  temple 
Memphis,  became  king,  and  ruwd  at  Memphis,  contempo* 
.rary  with  Tirbakah.  After  Sethos*  death  a  great  eonf^ 
sion  or  anarchy  took  place.  At  last  twelve  chiefe  or  mo- 
narchs assembled  at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction  of 
affairs,  which  they  retained  for  1 5  vears.  After  this  Psama- 
tik  I.,  or  Paammitichus,  the  son  of  ^ecfaao  or  Neoos,  who  lud 
been  put  to  death  by  Sabacos,  became,  bv  the  aid  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  king  of  all  Egypt,  about  6S0  b.c.  His  son 
Necos  II.,  the  Pluraoh  Nechoh  of  the  Scripture  (2  Kingt 
xxiii.)  marched  aeaitut  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river 
Euphrates:  he  defeated  and  slew  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  610 
B.C.  He  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  the  east  branch 
of  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  His  successor,  Psamatik 
II..  was  followed  by  Psamatik  III.,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Apries  of  Manetho,  and  the  Pharaoh  Hcmhra  of  the 
Scripture,  who  defeated  the  PhcBnieiani,  took  Bidon,  and 
invaded  Ororus,  which  was  finally  subjected  by  Amasis,  who 
succeeded  mm  on  the  tiirone.  The  reign  of  .ibnuia  lasted 
fortf-four  years,  according  to  a  date  on  the  mmuments: 
his  BuocesBor,  Pnmmenitus,  reigned  only  six  months,  when 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  Cambyses,  525  ac,  who  ovenan  and 
ravaged  the  country,  and  lost  the  greater  pftt  of  his  amy 
in  the  neighbouring  deserts. 

The  27th  dynasty  includes  the  Persian  Kings  from 
Cambyses  to  Darius  Nothus,  during  which  time  Egypt  was 
a  province,  thoi^h  a  very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited 
Egvpt.  Though  he  saw  that  country  in  a  state  of  humiliation 
and  depression,  yet  he  was  powwfuUy  struck  by  its  buildings; 
and  its  highly  advanced  socibI  state,  as  well  as  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  manners  and  institutions.  Egypt  anpean  to 
have  made  upon  Herodotus  an  impression  sometnn^  like 
that  produced  by  England  upon  French  or  oUwr  oontinental 
travellers  in  the  last  century,  as  being  a  country  unlike  any 
other.  But  Herodotus  derived  his  information  concerning 
Egyptian  history  chiefly  from  the  priests  of  Memphis,  and 
consequently  his  account  is  very  meagre  in  all  that  relates 
to  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  the  two  other  great  centres  of 
Egyptian  hierarchy. 

After  several  revolts  the  Egyptians  succeeded  in  placing 
Amyrt»u8,  or  Aomahorte,  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about  41 4 
B-c.  This  king  alone  constitutes  the  28th  dynasty.  He 
was  snooeeded  by  the  29th  dynasty,  of  Menoe^ians,  who 
defended  Egypt  i^nst  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Per- 
siam^  with  ttua  assistance  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under  Agesi- 
laus  and  others.  .At  last  Neotanebos;  being  defeated  by 
Ochua,  fled  into  Ethiopia,  340  a.a>  and  Egypt  fell  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  The  Persians  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Macedonians,  who,  afker  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  L^dae^ 
who  ruled  over  Egypt'  for  nearly  300  years,  and  restored 
that  country  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  [Pto- 
LBHY.]  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  30  B.C.,  Egypt  wss 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

Having  now  closed  this  brief  summary  of  the  histoi7  of 
antient  Egypt,  imperfect  and  conjectural  in  part  as  it  un- 
avoidably i&  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  advert  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  under  its  native  kings.  T^t  con- 
dition is  now  tolerably  well  known  hj  the  attentive  ex 
amination  of  its  remaining  monuments  and  tiieir  sculptures 
and  paintings.  The  resMrches  the  French  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  and  of  Belzoni,  Qiampolhon,  Rosellini.  and 
others,  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  series  of  sketches  evi- 
dently drawn  from  the  life,  and  descriptive  of  the  arts,  in- 
dustry, and  habits  of  the  antient  Egyptians.  To  these 
works  and  the  plates  which  accompany  them  we  must  refer 
the  reader.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  singular  nation 
bad  attained  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  luxury  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  western  world  was  still  involved  in 
barbarism ;  when  the  history  of  Europe,  including  Greeoe, 
had  not  yet  begmi ;  and  long  before  Carthage,  Athens,  and 
Rome  were  thoughtof.  Thishigh  state  of  material  civilixft* 
tun  was  attained  under  a  ajvtem  of  institutions  and  polioy 
which  resembloB  in  some  respects  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  was  a  monarchy  based  upon  an  all-powerful  hierarchy. 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  a  kind  of  hereditaiy 
castes,  the  first  of  which  consisted  of  the  priests,  who  filled 
the  chief  offices  of  the  state.  They  were  the  depositaries 
and  the  expounders  of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the 
country.  They  monopolized  the  principal  branches  of  learn- 
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Tluy  hitd  ft  Itngnftn  or  at  lawt  ft  writing  peeolitr  to 
thwrnelves.  The  kms  himielt  if  not  of  their  oaste,  vat 
adopted  into  it,  was  imtiated  into  its  mystaiea.  and  became 
bound  hj  its  i^nlatioiu.  The  prieeta  were  exempt  from 
aU  dutiei,  and  a  large  portion  of  wnd  was  set  apart  for  their 
maintenance ;  and  we  read  in  Gentn*,  that  when  Pharaoh 
in  a  season  of  Amine  bought,  by  the  advice  of  Joseph,  all 
the  land  of  the  Egyptians  od  condition  of  feeding  them  out 
of  his  stores.  *  only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not, 
for  the  priesU  had  a  portion  (of  com)  asa^tiwd  them  of 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portioa  which  Pharaoh  gave 
them,  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands.*  (xlvii.  32.)  And 
again  when  Joseph,  after  the  scarcity  was  over,  made  it  a  law 
of  the  land  that  the  king  should  have  for  enr  alter  a  flfih 


tore  is  here  psHboUy  in  aoooniance  with  that  of  Herodotus 
and  other  historians.  The  priests  were  subject  to  certain 
atriet  regulations :  they  abstained  from  certain  meats,  and  at 
times  from  wine,  made  their  regular  ablutions,  had  but 
one  wife,  while  polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  other  castes, 
and  they  wore  a  peculiar  dress  according  to  their  rank. 

The  soldiers  fc^ed  the  second  oaste,  for  Egypt  had  a 
standing  army  from  a  very  remote  period,  divided  into  la- 
ments or  battalions,  each  having  its  standard  with  a  peculiar 
emblem  raised  on  a  pike  and  carried  by  an  officer.  Their 
arms  were  the  bow,  sword,  battle-axe,  shield,  knife  or  dog' 
ser,  spear,  club,  and  slmg.  Their  beai^ing  engines  were 
Uie  battering-ram,  the  testudo.  and  the  sealing  ladder. 
They  had  a  military  mune,  eonaisting  of  a  kind  of  drum, 
oymbals^  pipe,  trumpet,  and  other  inatnnnenta.  The  mili- 
tary caate  wa«  held  m  high  repute  and  eqji^ed  great  privi- 
legaa.  Each  soldier  was  allowed  a  certain  measure  of  luid, 
exempt  flnm  every  charge,  which  he  either  cultivated  him- 
s^f  when  not  on  active  service,  or  let  to  husbandmen  or 
ftrmers.  iWe  who  did  the  duty  of  royal  guards  had  be- 
sides an  ample  allowance  of  rations,  lliey  were  inured  to 
the  fetigues  of  war  by  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  wrest- 
ling, cudgelling,  racing,  sporting,  and  other  games,  of  which 
the  representations  stul  exist  on  their  monuments. 

The  husbandmen  formed  another  class,  which  was  next  in 
rank,  as  agrioultdre  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  made  use  of  the  plough  and  other  implements. 
They  had  various  breads  large  cattle^  sheep,  goats,  pigs, 
and  a  qtuuitity  of  ponltry  reared  oliieflv  bv  artifleial  means, 
the  eggs  being  hatched  in  ovena,  as  it  u  tne  pnotioa  of  the 
oonntry  in  this  day.  The  peasants  appear  to  have  bewi 
divided  into  hundiedi,  each  with  a  peculiar  banner,  which 
they  followed  when  presenting  themselves  before  the  magis- 
trate  for  the  census,  which  was  taken  at  stated  periods, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  eonduot ; 
and  H  found  delinquent,  were  punished  with  the  stick. 

The  next  class  was  that  of  the  artificers  and  tradesmen, 
who  lived  in  the  towns.  The  pn^fress  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  mechanical  arts  is  evident  ftrom  their  monu- 
ments, paintings,  and  sculptures;  in  which  the  various 
handicrafts  are  represented.  The  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  lead,  which  are  in  the  mountains  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  were  worked  at  a  very  remote  date  under  the 
aariy  Pharaohs.  There  ta  a  pasiags  in  the  work  of  Aga- 
thaiohidet  on  the  Red  Sea  whleh  deaeiihes  thdr  manner  of 
working  the  gold  mines  and  smelting  the  metal,  and  the  suf- 
forii^  of  the  people  who  were  eompeUed  to  do  that  labour. 
{BriH$h  Muteum,  Egyptian  Anttquttiet,  vol.  li.  tAi.  9.)  The 
I^Tptians  were  acquainted  also  with  the  art  of  gilding. 
The  art  of  fkbricating  glass  was  early  known  among  them. 
Beads  of  glass,  genenllv  coloured  blue,  are  found  on  many 
mummies,  as  well  as  otner  ornaments  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
the  same  material.  A  kind  of  antient  porcelain,  some- 
times eovered  with  enamel  and  varnish  is  found  in  great 
quantities  in  Egypt  Their  pottery  was  often  of  the  most 
el^nt  forms.  Tae  taste  displayed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
several  of  their  articles  of  ftamiture  is  not  surpaued  by  oui 
moat  refined  raanufeotures  of  modern  times.  In  the  great 
French  work  and  in  the  recent  one  of  Rosellini  we  have 
speeimena  of  many  articles  of  fhmitnre,  especially  chain 
and  couches,  which  are  singularly  beautiflil  m  their  fonns 
Linen  cloth,  plain  or  embrmdered,  white  or  dyed,  was  an 
article  of  Egyptian  manufeeture  higMy  in  rqnite  among 
foreign  nations.  (Extkiel  xxviL  7.)  ^le  art  of  making 
leather  was  also  known  to  them. 

The  last  class  or  caste  included  pastors  or  herdsmw. 


ponlteraan,  llahanwn.  and  aemnts.  Hie  bodsmen  vaA 
ahepherds  appear  to  ham  hew  held  in  peculiar  contempt 
among  them.  Besides  servants,  they  had  a  number  of 
slaves,  both  black  and  white.  Fish  was  on  article  of  com- 
mon food,  except  to  the  priests.  Wine  of  native  Kfowttx 
was  used  by  the  rich,  and  a  kind  of  beer  was  the  £ink  of 
the  poor.  An  account  of  the  different  grains,  plants,  and 
trees,  the  produce  of  antient  Eryp*^  and  also  of  its  native 
animsls,  is  given  in  Wilkinson's  TopctfropAy  a/Thebet,  ch. 
v„  on  the  manner t  and  automs  qf  tne  anttent  Egyptiant 
The  above-mentioned  five  oastes  as  specified  by  Diodorus 
i.  74,  were  subdivided  into  ranks  according  to  the  varioua 
callings  and  trades,  and  this  has  occasioned  some  varieQr 
in  their  enameration.  Herodotus  reckons  seven  castea. 
Plato  six,  othen  have  not  reckoned  the  desj^sed  shepherds 
as  a  caate,  and  others  han  counted  the  military  as  «w  caato 
with  the  buabandmen,  a»  being  drafted  ftma  the  bod^  d 
tlia  latter.  Like  the  Hindoo,  every  Egyptian  was  reqmred 
to  follow  his  fother's  profession  and  to  remain  in  bis  caate. 

That  such  institutions  were  incompatible  with  our  mo- 
dem notions  of  independence  and  freedom  is  evident 
enough ;  but  freedom  is  a  word  difiterently  understood  in 
different  agee  and  countries,  and  the  Egyptians,  trained  up 
ss  they  were  from  infancy  to  reverence  laws  which  they 
deemed  immutable,  might  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  de^ea 
of  happiness  as  most  nations  in  the  old  world.  But 
the  degradation  of  the  bwest  caste,  and  the  waste  of  human 
strength  and  human  life  in  the  working  of  their  mines  and 
tlu  building  of  their  pyramids  and  other  colossal  strueturea, 
and  the  frequency  and  nature  of  the  anmmanr  puniahments 
inflicted,  as  mentioned  hy  Diodwns  and  oonBrmed  by  their 
monumniti,  aeem  to  imply  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  loww  classes  eqwduly,  found  their  supenon  of  the 
saccfdotal  caste  to  be  bard  task-masters. 

The  raograss  of  the  Egyptians  m  the  exact  scienees  baa 
been  taken  for  granted  without  suffloient  evidence.  Of 
tbeir  astronomy  we  know  but  little,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  confounded  with  mytholc^  and  astrology, 
and  made  subservient  to  religious  polity.  [Dshdx&ah, 
Zodiac  ov.]  Their  year  was  of  365  days:  for  their  method 
of  correcting  it  see  SoratAC  Pemod.  Diodorus  &ays  that 
they  foretold  comets ;  but  he  also  says  that  they  foretold 
future  events,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  they  were  suc- 
oessfUl  in  either  or  both  caaes.  We  cannot  here  enter  into 
the  vast  and  intrieate  ground  of  Egyptian  mythc^ogy,  and 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  spedal  wona  on  that  subject  by 
ChampolUon,  Wilkinson,  ana  othara.  Tbeir  inytholwy  ^ 
pears  to  have  been  ormuUy  aymbolical,  but  aAerwards  de- 
generated, at  least  for  the  vul^.  into  gross  idolatry.  Thai 
they  had  some  practical  knowledge  of  geometry,  which  indeed 
must  have  been  requisite  for  the  oonstrnetion  of  their  build- 
ings, fcc.  is  nneralLy  admitted.  Yet  they  appear  not  to  have 
known  untifa  comparatively  later  period  that  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  much  higher  Uian  that  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
of  the  Nile.  Their  boats  w«re  rude  and  clumsy,  and  chiefty 
constructed  for  river  navigation.  They  were  for  a  long  time 
averse  to  maritime  expeditions  from  superstitious  pnyudice, 
probably  instilled  by  their  priests  in  order  to  keep  them 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  Phcenirians 
were  then  the  sea-carriers  <^  EgypL  It  was  chiefly  after 
the  reatcnation  eflbeted  hy  Psamatieiu  L,  and  their  oonse* 
auent  intercourse  with  toe  Greeks,  ikmt  their  rigidity  in 
uis  and  other  respeeta  relaxed :  they  had  their  sbipa  of  war 
both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  and  under  Apries 
Egypt  had  suflioient  naval  power  and  skill  to  oope  with  the 
fleets  of  Tyre.  His  predecessor  Necos  11.  is  said  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  dispatched  some  Phmnician  vessels  by  the 
Red  Sea  to  circumnavigate  Libya  (Africa),  and  to  return 
to  Egypt  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  they  effected. 
The  truth,  or  at  least  the  extent  of  this  expedition  has  been 
much  questioned.  [Africa.]  There  is  a  curious  story  in 
Plato's 'Critias,'  of  Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest,  having  told 
Solon  of  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  said  were  larger  than 
Asia  and  Africa  united,  which  seems  to  imply  something  like 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Western  Contiucnt. 

The  money  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  rings  of  silver  and 
gold,  similar  to  those  still  used  in  Sennaar.  and  its  value 
was  ascertained  by  weight,  and  its  puri^  by  flxe.  Gold 
was  brought  to  Egypt  from  different  tributary  countries  of 
Ethiopia  and  Aaia,  besides  what  they  drew  from  their 
own  mines.    The  revenue  of  %gypt,  derived  frmn  the 
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tnd  ftrar  milliona  sterling.  Diodonu  reckoned  its  popula- 
tion at  seren  millioos.  snd  Josepbus  at  seven  miltions  and 
a  half,  exdusive  of  that  of  Alexandria,  which  exceeded 
800,000.  For  f\irther  particulars  on  the  commerce,  re- 
•ouTOss  and  pt^cy  of  uitient  Egypt,  see  Heeren's  Re- 
tearchei.  ChampoUion  le  Jeune  m  his  '  Egjrpte  sou  les 
Pharaons.'  has  endeavoured  to  re^voe  the  national  names 
and  localities  of  the  antient  Emtian  towns,  many  of  which 
had  disappear^  long  before  Stnbo's  time,  or  their  names 
had  been  disfleured  by  the  Greek  writers.  Egypt  was, 
according  to  ChampoUion,  divided  already  under  the 
Pharaohs  into  S$  nomes  or  nvemmenta,  10  in  the  Thebais 
or  Upper  Egypt,  16  in  Middle  Egyirt,  and  10  in  Lover 
Egypt,  commonly  called  the  Delta.  Each  nome  was  sub- 
divided into  districts  or  toparcfaies.  This  was  exclusive  of 
the  Oases,  the  dependencies  on  the  side  of  Nubia,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  existing  monuments  of  an- 
tient Egypt  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  respective  heads,  such 
as  Dbndbrah,  EnFU,  Pyramids,  Thbbss,  &c.,  and  for  the 
general  character  of  Egyptian  architecture  to  the  fbllowing 
article. 

Modem  Hietory.  Fusing  over  the  ages  daring  which 
Egypt  was  a  provinoe  of  tM  Roman  Empire  (see  Hamil- 
ton s  JSgyptiaca,  on  the  State  of  Egypt  under  the  Romans, 
and  map  <ff  Egypt  vith  the  names  of  the  Roman  period,  by 
Raoul  KochetteX  we  begin  the  modem  history  of  Eirypt  at 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  Under  the  Caliphate  ofumar, 
successor  of  Abu  Bekr,  Amer  Ebn  el  As  invaided  Egypt,  a-d. 
638,  and  took  Pelusium  and  Babylon  of  Egypt,  a  strong  Ro- 
man station,  which  sustained  seven  months*  siege.  John 
Mecaukes,  governor  of  Memphis  for  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
treacherously  surrendered  his  trust,  and  the  Copts  agreed  to 
pay  tribute  or  a  capitation  tax  to  the  Caliph,  witn  the  excep- 
tion of  old  men,  women,  and  monks.  Hie  hatred,  not  only 
political  but  religious,  which  the  Copts  bore  to  the  Qreeks, 
ibcilitated  the  success  of  the  Moslems.  The  flrat  mosque 
on  ^^tian  ground  rose  with  the  nev  town  of  FosUt  on 
the  Bite  of  Roman  Babylon.  Alexandria  made  a  long  and 
obstinate  defence ;  it  f^  at  last,  and  was  plundered.  The 
Saracen  General  asked  the  Cali^  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  libraiT,  and  Omar  ordered  H  to  be  burnt  But  the 
libraries  of  the  Ptolemies  had  perished  before — the  B  ruchion 
was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Julius  Cs^r,  and  that 
of  the  Serapion  was  dispersed  by  Theophilus  the  Patriarch, 
AJk  390 ;  the  library  destroyed  by  Omar's  order  was  there- 
fore a  more  recent  collection.  [Alexanurian  Library.} 
The  whole  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Syene  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
province  of  the  Caliphate,  the  capitol  of  which  was  Fostat.  In 
A.O.  868,  Ahmed  ebn  e*  Tooloon,  governor  of  Egypt  for  the 
Abbaside  Caliphs,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
and  fonnded  the  dyneis^  of  the  Tooloonides,  which  lasted 
till  906,  when  the  Caliphs  retook  Egypt.  But  in  912  Abayd 
Allah  el  Mahdee  aitor  usurping  the  govwnment  of  Eastern 
Africa,  invaded  Egypt,  which  he  retained  till  93^  when  he 
MS  debated  by  the  finces  of  the  Caliph.  In  936  El 
Akhshed  Mohammed  ebn  Tushs,  a  Turkish  chief  in  the 
Krvice  of  the  Caliph,  usurped  me  goveroment  of  Egypt, 
and  began  a  new  dynasW  waiidi  lasted  till  970,  when  tne 
Fatmieh  or  Fatemides,  the  successors  of  Mahdee,  who  had 
continued  to  rule  in  Africa,  took  possession  of  E^pt  El 
Moef,  who  styled  himself  Caliph,  built  Misr  el  Kahirah, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence,  leaving  Yousef  Ebn  Zeiri  bis 
Viceroy  in  Africa.  From  tiat  time  till  1 171,  the  Fatemito 
Caliphs  reigned  over  Egypt,  independent  of  and  rivals  to  the 
Abbaside  ^liphs  of  Bagdad.  "Diis  was  the  period  of  the 
wan  of  the  eany  Crusades,  in  which  the  Fatemides  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.  Egypt  retained  much  of  its  importance 
and  splendour  under  their  dynasty.  (See  Etat  Arabe  de 
PBgyptet  by  Sylvester  de  Saey,  iomed  to  his  translati<m  of 
Abdallati£)  TIm  Kurd  SaUh  a*  daea  Yoosef  Ebn  Eyoob 
succeeded  to  die  Fatemides  in  1171,  and  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Eyoobites,  which  lasted  till  1 260,  when  El  Moes. 
a  Turkunan  mrailook  or  slave,  after  murdering  Touran 
Shah,  usurped  the  throne,  and  founded  the  c^asqr  of 
the  Baharito  Sultans,  who  took  possession  of  Syria  also. 
Baybeis,  a  memlook  alsot  assassinated  his  master  in 
1261  or  62.  made  himself  Sulten  of  Egypt,  retook  Syria 
from  the  Tatars,  took  Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Caliphate  of  Aua,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as 
and  over  part  of  Armenia.  Hia  descendants  reigned  till 
1382,  maintained  possession  of  Syria  aa  &r  as  the  Eu- 
phr^ei^  and  enooiusMd  agriculture  and  the  afb.  Their 
oynai^  is  knnm  by  uu  name  of  Baharite  Memlook  Me- 


leks  or  Sultans.  They  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Oaliphs, 
but  allowed  the  descendants  of  the  Abbasides  to  retain  that 
name,  and  to  live  in  Egypt  under  their  subjection,  as  a  sort 
of  stete  prisoners. 

In  1382  Dowlet  el  Memeleek  el  Borgdeh,  a  Circassian 
slav^  took  imssessioh  of  the  throne  and  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Boi^6eh,  or  Circassian  Memlooks,  whiui 
lasted  till  1517,  when  Selim  I.,  the  Ottoman  stdtan,  ad- 
vanced into  Egypt,  defeated  the  Memlooks  at  the  battle 
of  Hcliopolis,  and  caused  Toman  Bey,  the  last  of  their 
kings,  to  oe  hanged  at  Cairo.  Selim  abolished  the  dynastv, 
but  not  the  aristocracy  of  the  Memlooks ;  he  even  made 
conditions  with  the  Memlooks  by  a  regular  treaty,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  Egypt  as  a  republic,  governed  by  twenty- 
four  beys  tributary  to  him  and  his  successors,  who  appointed 
a  pacha,  or  governor,  to  reside  at  Cairo.  This  pacna,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  no  alterations  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  beys,  who  might  even 
suspend  him  from  his  functions  if  he  acted  arbitrarily,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  Forte  should  be  known.  The  beys  were 
to  elect  from  among  themselTeB  a  sheik  of  Belad  to  m  their 
head,  who  was  looked  npon  by  the  Porto  as  the  chief  of  the 
republic  In  time  of  war  ^e  rnpubUc  was  to  send  1 2,000  men 
to  join  the  Ottoman  armies.  In  other  respects  the  republic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Memtook  aristocracy,  was  to  enj  oy  absolute 
power  over  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  levy  texee,  keep  a  mi- 
litary force,  raise  money,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
nignty.  This  treaty  was  signed  in  the  year  887  of  the  He- 
gira,  AJ>.  1617.  {SKy2cry,LettTe»mrrEgvpte,yo\.u.)  Under 
uia  fonn  of  government  Egypt  remained  nominally  subject 
to  the  Forte,  against  whose  authority  the  Memlooks  often 
openly  revolted,  till  the  French  invasion  of  1 798,  when  Bona- 
parte, under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Egypt  from  theyoke  of 
the  Memlooks,  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  English 
sent  an  expedition  in  1801  to  aid  the  Porte,  which  drove  away 
the  Frenen,  and  restored  the  pacha  appointed  by  the  sultan. 
The  Memlooks  and  the  paclm,  however,  could  not  agree ; 
scenes  of  Uoodshed  ana  treachery  took  place,  and  at  last 
the  present  pacha,  Meheme^  or  rather  Mohhammed  Ali, 
contrived  tocollect  most  of  the  beys  with  their  prindpal  officers 
within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  under  pretence  of  an  entertain- 
ment, where  he  had  them  all  massacred  in  March,  181 1.  A 
few  escaped  into  Upper  Egypt,from  whence  they  were  driven 
into  Nubia,  and  being  also  driven  ftom  thence  in  1821,  the 
fow  who  survived  took  reftige  in  Dar-fur.  [Donoola.]  Thus 
ended  the  Memlook  power,  which  had  ruled  over  Egypt  for 
more  than  four  centuries.  Savary  gives  an  account  of  the 
institutions  of  that  singular  body,  which  were  still  in  full 
force  in  his  time.  Their  destruction,  although  perfidiously 
contrived,  has  been  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  Egypt,  for  thev 
government  was  as  ^rannical  and  oppressive  as  their  moral 
character  was  depraved.  It  was  a  government  of  slaves  who 
had  become  masters,  for  the  body  of  Memlooks  was  perpe- 
tually recruited  flmn  young  slaves  brought  chiefljr  from 
Geravia  and  Qreaaaia.  .Every  bey  was  a  tyrant  in  his  own 
district  There  was  not  e^'en  union  among  them,  as  they 
were  frequenUy  at  war  with  each  other.  Personal  bravery 
or  animal  courage  was  their  only  virtue,  if  it  deserves  that 
name.  Egypt  suffered  more  under  the  Memlooks  than 
during  any  other  period  of  ite  history. 

PreeerU  State  E^i.—Tia&  country  is  commonly 
divided  by  geographers  into  three  regions,  namely,  Bahan, 
or  Maritime,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  Vosteni,  or  Middle  E^t; 
and  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  administrative  division 
of  the  country  u  by  provinces,  or  prefoctships,  of  which 
there  are  fifteen  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  ten  in  Middle  and 
Upper  E^pt  together.  The  provinces  are— 1.  Masr,  or 
Cairo,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
countrv.  and  the  town  of  Boolak.  the  pent  of  Cairo  on  the 
Nile,  Old  Cairo,  or  Fostat,  and  Sues,  on  the  Red  Sea;  2. 
KeUoub,  ncNTth  of  Cairo,  with  the  towns  of  Kelioub,  Mata- 
ryeh,  near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis ;  Artrib,  Choubra,  where 
tne  pacha  has  a  fine  country  rMidenoe,  and  Abousabd, 
where  is  the  new  College  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with 
300  pupils,  and  a  la^  hospital  attached  to  it ;  3.  Belbeys, 
east  of  Kelioub,  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert ;  4.  Cbibeh. 
north  of  Belbeys,  with  the  towns  or  villages  of  Chibeh,  and 
Tell  Bastah,  and  Heydeh ;  5.  Mit  Ghamer,  north  of  Ke- 
lioub and  near  the  Dunietta  branch  of  the  Nile ;  6.  Man- 
sourah,  north  of  Mit  Ghamer,  likewise-  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Damietla  branch,  with  the  town  of  Mansourah,  and 
the  village  of  Tmay  el  Emdid,  which  has^a  punu^th 
of  granite;  7.  Damwtta,  wi&Qtika^tMn!iM^lk[I^4V^ 
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HenzBlefa,  tnd  the  forts  <tf  EI  Aiisb  and  Tynoh,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Syrian  Desert ;  8.  Mehallet  el  Kebir,  with  the 
town  of  that  name,  within  the  actual  Delta,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  the  small  toivns  of  Semenaout 
and  Abousir ;  9.  TsntaJi,  south  of  Mehallet,  with  the  town 
of  Tantah,  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
moBt^ue,  and  the  &ir  which  takes  place  three  times  a-year, 
and  IS  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  who  come  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Seyd  Ahmed  el  Bedaouy,  a  celebrated  Moham- 
medan saint;  10.  Melig,  south  of  Tantah  with  the  towns  of 
Melig  and  Chibn  el  Koum;  H.  MenouC  south  of  Melig,  and 
within  the  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile ; 
12.  Negikh,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  or  vest 
bank  of  the  Rosetta  brandi,  and  the  towns  of  Terraneh 
and  Wardan ;  13.  Fouab,  north-west  of  Mehallet,  with  the 
town  of  Rashid,  or  Rosetta,  and  the  towns  of  Fouah  and 
Deiroot ;  14.  Damanhour,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rosetta 
branch,  north  of  Negileh,  with  the  towns  of  Damanbour  and 
Rahmanyeh  ;  15.  Alexandria,  with  the  city  of  that  name. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  Delta  side 
we  find,  1.  Jizeh,  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  op- 
posite Cairo,  a  small  town,  head  of  the  prefectahip  of  that 
name,  near  the  great  pyramids,  and  not  rar  ftom  the  ruins 
of  Memphis,  upon  which  are  built  three  modern  villages, 
Bedresbin,  Mit  Rahyneh,  andMemf;  2.  Benisouef,  south 
of  Jizeh,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  a  considerable  and 
industrious  town,  in  one  of  the  most  Aatile  districts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  the  towns  of  Abou  Gir^eh  and  Sa- 
mallout  further  south ;  3.  On  the  opposite  or  east  bonk  of 
the  Nile  is  Atfj^h,  a  town  and  prefectship ;  4.  West  of  Be- 
nisouef  is  the  district  of  Faioum,  with  the  town  of  Medinet 
el  Faioum ;  5.  South  of  Benisouefl  but  extending  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  district  of  Minyeh,  with  the  towns 
of  Minyeb,  Melaoui,  and  Eshmounein  on  the  left,  and  those 
of  Sheyk  Abadeh  and  El  Bershel  on  the  right  bank; 
6.  Manfalout,  south  of  Minyeh,  with  the  town  of  that  name 
on  the  \e£t  bank,  and  several  villages  on  both  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  7.  Siout,  with  tlie  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  a  governor.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank,  is  a  great  slave-market,  and  the  entrepdt 
of  the  caravan  trade  witb  Darf-fur  and  Sennaar,  with  a  spa- 
ekms  bazaar,  and  13,000  inhabitant^Richardson  says 
20,000 ;  8.  Oii^h,  south  of  Siout,  with  the  towns  of  Oirgeb, 
7000  inhabitanta,  on  the  left,  and  Ekbmym,  10,000,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile ;  9.  Ken^h,  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  on  the  right  bank,  which  has  5000  inhabitants,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  intercourse  with  Cosseir  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  known  for  its  manufactory  of 
porous  earthen  vessels  used  for  keeping  water  cool.  Kous, 
near  the  ruins  of  Coptos,  Dcnderah,  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  of  Abydus  are  in  the  prefectship  of 
Ken^h;  10.  Esneh,  the  most  southern  province  of  Egypt, 
with  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank,  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  manubctories  of  cottons  and  shawls,  and 
pottery ;  it  is  a  great  market  for  camels,  and  the  emporium 
of  the  Abysnnian  trade.  The  other  towns  are  Euu,  As- 
souan or  S^ene,  Koum  Ombou,  with  a  fine  temple,  and 
Selseleb,  with  its  quarries. 

Fw  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt  see  the  respective  heads 
ALKXAin>RiA.  Cairo,  Dauietta,  Rosbtta,  &c.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  smaller  towns  is  very  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  there  is  no  census  or  register  kept 

The  whole  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Delta,  is  reckoned  at  1 7,000  square  miles. 
The  resident  population  has  been  generally  stated  at 
two  millions  and  a  half,  but  a  recent  traveller  thinks  it 
does  not  exceed  two  millions  at  the  utmost,  of  whom 
1,750,000  are  Mohammedan  Egyptians,  including  the  fel- 
lahs or  peasants  and  the  townspeople ;  150,000  are  Copts  or 
Christian  Egyptians;  10,000  are  Osmanlees  or  Turks  and 
Albanians,  as  yet  the  ruling  race;  5000  Syrians,  SOOO  Greeks, 
5000  Jews,  and  2000  Armenians,  and  about  70,000  are 
black  slaves,  Nubians,  Mc^irebins,  &c.  (Lane's  Modem 
^^yotiant.}  In  this  calculation  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
neignbouring  deserts,  whose  number  cannot  be  ascertained, 
are  not  included.  The  language  of  the  natives  is  Arabic ; 
but  Turkish  is  still  the  language  of  the  government.  For 
the  Copts  and  Coptic  language  see  those  articles.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Mohammedan  natives  is  of  Arab  stock, 
but  many  Copts  or  aborigines  liave  at  difiisrent  times 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  numerous  inlermar- 
riagos  have  taken  place  between  the  Arab  settlers  and 


the  Copts.  Nubians,  &c.   The  fellahs     Egypt  have  lost 

much  of  their  original  Arabian  character ;  they  are  become 
proverbially  tame  and  servile,  and  are  despised  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Beduins,  who  never  give  them  their  daughters  in 
marriage.  The  townspeople  may  be  considered  as  having 
attained  as  high  a  degree  of  civilization  as  any  in  the  East . 
and  *  Cairo.'  says  Mr.  Lane,  *  must  be  regarded  as  the  fu-^t 
Arab  city  of  our  age.  There  is  no  other  place  in  which  we 
can  obtain  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  most  c'^'ilized 
class  of  the  Arabs.*  The  men  are  generally  well  propor- 
tioned and  muscular,  their  height  dSout  five  feet  eight  or 
five  fbet  nine ;  the  women  beautifidly  formed,  and  not  too 
fat.  Tbm  complexion  in  Cairo  and  the  northern  nrovinoes 
is  elear,  though  yellowish,  and  their  skin  soft;  the  lower 
classes  are  darker  and  coarser.  The  people  of  middle 
Egypt  are  of  a  more  tawny  colour,  and  those  of  the  southern 
provinces  are  of  a  deep  bronze  complexion.  Their  counte- 
nance in  general  is  of  a  fine  oval  form ;  the  nose  is  straight 
though  rather  thick,  the  lips  rather  f\ill,  the  eyes  black  and 
brilliant,  the  beard  commonly  black  and  curly,  but  scanty. 
For  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  various  orders,  see  Lane  s 
Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  i. 

The  climate  of  Egypt,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  salubrious.  The  khamseen,  or  hot  south  wind,  which 
blows  in  April  and  May,  is  oppressive  and  unhealthy.  The 
exhalations  from  the  soil  after  the  inundation  render  the 
latter  part  of  the  autumn  less  healthy  than  the  summer 
and  winter,  and  cause  ophthalmia  and  i»sentery,  and  other 
diseases.  The  summer  heat  is  seldtmi  very  oppressive, 
being  accompanied  by  a  refretdiing  northerly  breezy  and 
the  air  being  extremely  dry.  This  dryness  however  causes 
an  excessive  quantity  of  dust,  which  is  very  annoying,  llie 
thermometer  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  depdi  of  winter  is  from 
50"  to  60**  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  shade ;  in  the  hottest 
season  it  is  from  90"  to  100%  and  about  ten  degrees  higher 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  The  climate  of 
Upper  Egypt,  though  hotter,  is  more  nealthy  than  that  of 
the  lower  country.  ■  The  plague  seldom  ascends  far  above 
Cairo.  Ophthalmia  is  also  more  common  in  Lower  Egypt  - 
it  generallv  arises  from  checked  perspuration,  but  is  aggra- 
vated by  tile  dust  and  other  causes,  and  by  the  neglect  and 
filth  of  the  native^  so  that  great  numbers  of  Egyptians  arc 
blind  in  one  or  both  eyes.  The  houses  of  the  wealthier 
eUsan  in  the  principal  towns  are  substantially  built,  roomy, 
and  oommodious,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  lowar  orders, 
especially  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  very  mean  description, 
beutg  mostly  built  of  unbaked  brick.,  cemented  with  mud. 
Many  of  them  are  mere  faovelK.  Moat  of  the  villages  of 
Egypt  are  situated  upon  eminences  of  rubbish,  the  mate- 
rials of  former  buildings,  and  thus  rise  a  few  feet  above  the 
reach  of  the  inundation*  they  are  surrounded  by  palm- 
trees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  plants,  which  are  sown  after  the  inundation  and 
reaped  in  about  three  or  four  months  after :  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  vetches,  lupins,  clover,  fiax,  coleseed, 
lettuce,  hemp,  cummin,  coriander,  poppy,  tobacco,  water- 
melons, and  .cucumbers;  and  of  the  following  summer 
plants,  which  are  raised  by  artificial  irrigation  by  means  of 
water-wheels  and  other  machinery:  doorah,  Indian  corn, 
onions,  millet,  henneh,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo, 
madder.  Rice  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  gathered  in  Octo- 
ber, chiefly  near  Lake  Menzaleh.  Of  the  fhiit  trees,  which 
grow  mostly  in  gardens  near  the  principal  towns,  the  mul- 
berry and  Seville  orange  ripens  in  January,  apricots  in  May, 
peaches  and  plums  in  June,  apples,  pears,  and  caroobs  at  the 
end  of  June,  grapes  at  Ihe  beginning  of  July,  figs  in  July, 
pricklv  pears  end  of  Jul^,  pomegranates  and  lemons  in  Au- 
gust, aates  in  August,  citrus  medica  in  September,  oraiiges 
in  October,  sweet  lemons  and  banana  in  November.  The 
poor  fellah  or  former  irtio  cultivates  the  soil  derives  but  little 
benefit  from  the  prodigality  of  nature ;  he  is  compelled  to 
pay  a  heavy  land-tax,  anothv  tax  to  government  for  the  use 
of  the  water-wheels,  besides  additional  taxes  and  exactions 
of  the  local  sheikh,  Uie  Copt  scribe,  and  the  Turkish  officers, 
and  then  he  is  obliged  to  sell  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
produce  of  his  land  to  the  government  at  a  fixed  price,  and 
to  carry  it  to  the  granary  at  his  own  expense.  The  fellah, 
to  supply  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  is  often  obliged  to  steal 
and  convey  secretly  to  his  hut  as  much  as  he  can  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  labour.  He  may  either  himself  supply 
the  seed  fbr  his  land,  or  obtain  it  as  a  loan  from  the  go- 
vemment;       « l^^i«g<b^.3SS^ 
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fcurtlu  of  what  ba  pays  for,  the  remainder  faeiing  stolen  by 
the  salvtrdinate  oiBcers.  The  pacha  has  diiyawmed  all  the 
private  proprietors  throughout  his  dominiotu,  giving  to 
each,  as  a  partial  compensation,  a  pension  for  life,  bo  that 
the  fexmera  are  now  his.own  tenants  and  entirely  at  his 
mercy.  (lans^  toL  Ue.4,  and  Wilkinaorfa  TTiebet,  pp.  268 
and  foU.) 

The  government  of  Mohammed  Ali,  too  extravagantly 
praised  by  some,  is  certainly  much  more  rational,  orderly, 
and  humane,  than  that  of  the  memlooks  or  that  of  the  old 
pachas  in  tlaie  other  dominiong  of  the  Porte.   He  adminis- 
tera  impartial  juitioe  to  aU  bis  sulijects,  withoat  regard  to 
race  or  religioii ;  baa  established  regular  judioal  courts  and 
a  good  police ;  has  done  away  with  tortures  and  otiier  bar- 
iMUDua  punishineDtB;  has  encouraged  instruction  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  has  removed  most  of  the  ignorant  prqudiees 
^lieh  existed  among  his  subjects  against  the  arts  and 
leaming  of  Europe ;  and  has  introduced  European  manu- 
factures  and  machinery ;  he  keeps  a  printing-office  and  a 
journal ;  has  formed  schools  and  coUwes  for  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  for  military  and  naval  tactics.    All  this 
is  much  more  than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  a  per- 
son unacquainted  with  the  state  of  Egypt  and  oUier 
Turkish  provinces  for^  years  ago.   But  the  pacha's  am- 
bition and  the  difficulties  of  iiis  situation  have  obliged  him 
to  resort  to  two  violent  exj^dimts,  an  enormous  taxation 
and  an  oppreseive  oonsoiiption.  The  pretended  legislative 
sssembly  sitti^  at  Cairo  is  a  mere  flotion  of  enUiusiastic 
panegyrists.  The  government  of  Egypt  is  still  absolute  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  though  the  present  pacha 
has  chosen  to  govern  according  to  thnns  and  regulations 
which  he  has  himself  established.    He.  has  formed  a 
council  consisting  of  his  chief  officers  and  of  the  provin- 
cial and  local  governors  and  sheikha,  whom  he  occasionally 
consults.    Many  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  still  exercise  occasional  acts  of  capri- 
cious tyranny,  which  seldom  reach  their  master's  ears,  but 
whenever  they  do  he  is  not  slow  in  punishing  the  offenders 
and  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  oppressed.   Of  wh^ 
Mohammed  Ali  has  really  done  a  good  sketch  may  be 
found  in  Planat,  Histoire  de  la  JiigStKration  de  PJSgypte, 
PkbMi  1830,  and  in  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in  No. 
liv.  oitha  Ibreign  Quarterly  Beviao,  Amiit  1931.  There- 
fbrms  efleeted  by  Mohammed  Ali  are  nr  more  complete 
and  eSbctive  than  those  of  Sultan  Mahmood  InTnricey,  and 
are  directed  by  a  keener  sagacity  and  with  a  steadier  pur- 
pose. Hengin, '  Histoire  de  TEgypte  sous  le  gouvemement 
de  Mohammed  Ali,*  2  vols.  8vo.  with  an  atlav,  Paris,  182a» 
,givea  a  full  account  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
'man.   At  the  end  of  the  atlas  there  is  a  'Tableau  du  Com- 
merce  de  TEgypte  avec  rEurope.'   For  the  various  arts 
and  manufactures  of  Egypt  see  Lane's  .vol.  ii.  1 . 

The  present  dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  extend  on 
one  side  to  Senuaar  and  Kordo&n,  and  on  the  other  over  all 
Syria  to  Adana,  a  part  of  Cilicia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus. He  is  likewise  possessed  of  the  flue  island  of  Candia. 
In  Arabia  he  is  protector  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  lord  of 
theHedjaz.  Heispossessedof atleastasextenstveatractof 
couDby  as  any  of  hw  pre^oeasorB  of  the  Fatimite,  Ptolemaic, 
or  Pharaoh  dynasties.  Whether  this  empire  will  survive  his 
death  is  a  very  doubtibl  question.  His  power  is  founded  on 
a  strong  military  force,  which  consists  of  between  fifty  and 
six^  thousand  r^lar  troops,  the  officers  of  which  are 
mostly  proud  Osnunleeii  aliens  to  Egypt,  and  the  soldiers 
are  the  sons  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  despised  fellahs.  No 
Arab  officer,  says  Planat,  is  raised  above  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant. The  Osmanlees  fill  likewise  tbe  principal  offices  of  the 
government.  But  the  native  Egyptians  are  said  to  be  quick 
at  learning,  hardy,  frugal  and  persevering ;  they  make  ex- 
cellent soldiers ;  they  divest  themselves  of  old  prejudices  more 
easily  than  the  Turks,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  Eu- 
nnaans  they  exhibit  none  of  the  jealousy  and  pride  of  the 
li^r.  Wlutever  therefore  may  be  the  oonsequence  of  Mo- 
haramed  All's  reforms,  with  rMard  to  the  stability  of  1^ 
dynasty,  there  is  some  reason  to  nope  that  ^  impalw  whidi 
he  has  given  to  the  native  population  will  not  be  lost,  and 
that  the  seeds  of  improvement  scattered  about  Egypt  will 
spread  in  course  of  time  to  other  parts  of  the  Arab  world, 
of  which  Egypt  forms  the  central  and  so  important  a  part 
EGYPTIAN  ARCHlTECTtlRE.  This  was  not  in- 
dttded  under  the  head  of  CiTii.  Architsctukb,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  purely  monamental  or  historic^  and  not  at  all 
the  object  of  study  to  the  architect  except  as  belonging  to 
the  atoIuBoloffT  of  his  art.  and  as  matter  of  curiosi^ :  so 


I  totally  dutinct  is  It  in  ite  taste  from  what  is  termed  classical 
antiquity.  Indeed,  until  of  comparatively  joj  late  years, 
hardly  any  thing  was  known  of  tne  Egyptian  style,  or  the 
edifices  executed  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  pyramids ; 
for  previously  to  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  no  satisfoctory  delineations  had 
been  taken  of  the  temples  and  their  details;  but  merely 
such  views  as  were  calculated  to  convey  some  general  idea 
of  their  enormous  masses  and  colossal  grandeur.  Hence 
it  has  been — we  may  say  even  still  continues  to  be — regarded 
as  wonderful  both  fbr  the  gigantic  vastness  of  its  struc- 
tures,  and  the  jwodigious  solidity  of  the  materiids  and  mode 
of  construction  employed,  but  at  the  same  time  as  utterly 
devoid  of  beau^  in  its  forms  and  proportions, — unoouthly 
sublime.  Yet  as  the  first  impresnou  of  strangeness  wears 
off — when  the  eye,  so  long  habituated  to  Grecian  and 
modem  architecture,  becomes  more  accustomed  to  it,  and 
the  first  prqudioes  against  it  are  overcome,  it  will  be  found 
to  possess  much  ele^nce  in  some  of  its  forms,  together 
with  powerful  and  legitimate  architectural  effect 

In  character,  the  Egyptian  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  ' 
Gothic  style;  for  although  both  are  distinguished  by 
grandeur  and  solemnity,  the  one  aims  at  ponderous  massive- 
ness,  and  affects  low  proportions,  and  great  extent  of  un- 
broken horizontal  lines ;  while  the  other  affects  exactly  the 
contrary — slendemess  and  loftiness,  forms  aspiring  upwards, 
and  extreme  diversity  of  outlines.  Notwithstanding,  too. 
that  Egyptian  architecture  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  Greece  it  exhibits,  together  with  whst  stamps  tbe  affinity 
between  thnn,  many  striking  points  of  difference.  While 
they  agree  in  having  columns  supporting  a  horizontal  epi- 
styhum,  or  entablature,  and  in  the  general  proportions  re> 
siUting  from  such  a  disposition,  they  disagree  in  almost  ah 
their  other  subordinate  particulars.  It  will,  ^erefore,  not 
only  be  interesting  in  itself,  but  facilitate  explanation,  to 
compare  tbe  Egyptian  style  with  the  Greek,  as  described  in 
the  articles  Civil  Arcbitecturb  and  Coluun.  Although, 
in  the  massiveness  of  its  proportions,  in  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  effect,  its  character  partakes  more  of  that  of  the 
earlier  Doric — the  latter  being,  in  iact,  the  first  remove 
from  it, — there  is  one  remarkabu'  striking  difference  between 
them;  for  Egyptian  columns  are  as  frequently  cylindrical  as 
not ;  wheress  those  of  the  earlier  Doric  taper  very  suddenly, 
owing  to  the  difference  between  their  upper  and  lower  dia- 
meto^and  the  shortness  of  their  shafts.  In  Egyptian  build- 
ings, on  the  contrary,  the  profile  of  the  columns  is  vertical, 
or  nearly  so,  while  that  of  the  walls  is  sloped ;  thus  pro- 
ducing vxe  same  degree  of  contrast  between  the  two  whidh 
is  observable  in  the  Greek  Dori^  although  the  mode 
adopted  in  tbe  one  case  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  pursued 
in  the  other.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  m  both 
j>ty1es  the  general  outline  was  nearly  the  same,  ft  being 
sloped  in  each ;  in  the  Egvptian,  by  the  walls;  in  the  Dorit^ 
by  ihe  external  peristyle  of  columns  enclosing  them*; 
whereby,  in  the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the 
base  IS  wider  than  a  horizontal  line  on  the  level  with  the 
upper  part  of  Uie  columns.  Or  if  we  take  the  grouud-Une 
formed  by  the  lowest  of  the  steps  on  which  the  columns  are 
placed,  we  find  that  it  accords  very  nearly  with  that  of  the 
cornier  or  uppermost  line  of  the  building,  similarly  as  in 
Egyptian  edifices.  This  will  be  tolerably  well  understood 
from  the  view,  in  the  next  page,  of  the  front  of  the  temple  at 
Denderah,  which  exhibits  the  doping  or  tapering  profile  we 
have  been  describing,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
sgain  to  refer  in  explanation  of  various  other  particulars. 
From  what  has  been  stated  as  to  Egyptian  columns  being 
cylindrical,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  tliat.  they  were  either 
invariably  or  perfectly  so,  but  that  such  was  their  general 
form ;  because  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  difference  between 
the  upper  and  lower  diameter;  or  else  the  shaft  is  cinctured 
at  intwvals  by  bauds  consisting  of  three  or  more  rings  en- 
dreling  it;  and  thneby  increasing  the  diameter  in  those 
parts.  In  addition  to'  this  species  of  ornament,  the  shaft 
was  variously  deocvated  in  other  respect^  tbe  spaces  between 
the  bands  being  sometimes  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics;  at 
others,  reeded,  that  is,  its  surface  was  divided  into  a  series 
of  upright  mouldings,  or  staves,  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bundle  of  snialler  pilbrs  bound  together,  of  which 
mo<^,  as  well  as  that  of  encircling  the  suaft  with  ring 
mouldings,  frequent  examples  occur  in  Gothic  buildings. 
The  kind  of  striating,  or  stripiiur,  just  described,  is  the 
reverse  of  that  practised  in  the  Doric  and  other  Grecian 
orders,  since  m  the  latter  it  was  produced  by  concave  chan- 
nels, or  flutings*  bst  in  this  by  convex  surfoces.  The  diver- 
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Bity  oba^tbtfl  in  Egyptian  columns  is  so  great  that  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  here  all  their  varieties,  vhich  can  be 
learned  onljr.by  studpng  them  in  engraTings ;  equally  im- 
possible is  It,  too,  to  reduee  them  to  any  kind  of  system, 
there  being  nrither  any  peculiar  form  of  capital,  or  other 
distinct  charactaristie,  nor  any  thing  in  regard  to  propor- 
tions whereby  they  can  be  classified;  for  we  find  columns 
aimQar  in  proportions  differing  materially  in  all  tbe  rest,  or 
else  vice-versa. 

Egyptian  columns  have  rarely  any  distinct  baie,  seldom 
more  than  a  circular  plinth;  but  they  have  frequently  an 
ornamental  footing,  which  diffen,  however,  fnm  a  base,  in 
being  contracted  instead  of  expanded  below.  It  maybede- 
scribed  as  shaped  like  the  cal^  of  a  flower,  the  resemblance 
to  which  is  increased  by  its  being  sculptured  into  some  fbrms 
of  foliage,  so  that  tbe  shaft  appears  to  be  set  in  and  rise  out 
of  a  plant  Of  this  description  are  the  bases  of  the  columns 
of  the  temple  at  Latopolis  or  Esn^.  By  some  this  has 
been  insistea  upon  as  a  defect  and  as  indicative  of  weakness ; 
consequently,  contrary  to  that  law  of  architecture  which 
prescribes  that  there  should  be  apparent  as  veil  as  real 
strength,  more  especially  where  the  expression  of  solidity 
is  naturally  looked  fbr.  Still  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  urged  that,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  judgment  comes  to 
the  aid  of  and  .corrects  the  eye,  what  is  known  to  be 
strong  cannot  fairly  he  said  to  appear  weak ;  and  the  soli- 
di^  of  columns  which  have  stood  the  test  of  some  thou- 
sands of  years  cannot  possibly  be  called  in  question.  Were 
we  unacquainted  with  ita  properties,  even  the  form  of  tbe 
arch  might  be  thought  ill  calculated  fbr  sustaining  pressure  ; 
by  others  pendents  likewise  from  vaulted  roofs  might  he 
deemed  blemishes  rather  than  ornaments,  as  carrying  with 
them  a  decided  appearance  of  insecurity.  The  particular 
kind  of  Egyptian  ^se  here  alluded  to  is  certainly  not  in 
accordance  with  Grecian  principles,  yet  it  does  not  therefore 
exactly  follow  that  it  is  faulty  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ma^  he  argued  that  the  excess  of  strength  which  the^  gave 
their  structure,  and  the  prodigious  solicUty  and  durability  of 
the  materials  employed,  allowed  the  arcnitects  of  Egypt  to 
contract  the  diameter  of  their  columns  below,  without  ren- 
dering them  at  all  weak.  Perhaps,  too,  one  motive  fbr  doing 
80  was  thereby  to  produce  a  still  more  effective  contrast 
between  tbe  columns  and  the  eeneral  outline  of  the  build- 
ing, which,  as  already  explained,  sloped  upwards. 

The  most  usual  form  adopted  for  capitals  was  bell-shaped, 
that  18,  resembling  a  bell  reversed,  or  rather  tbe  bell  and 
petals  of  a  Hower,  with  a  rim  bending  downwards,  which 
was  sometimes  quite  circular,  thereby  giving  the  whole 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  mushroom ;  at  others,  jagged, 
the  eircumference  being  divided  into  a  number  of  convex 
eurvest  forming  so  many  distinct  petals.  The  six  speci- 
mens given  in  the  article  CoLVKir,  vol.  vii.,  page  383,  ex- 
hibit two  of  the  latter,  and  three  of  the  flrst-mentioned 
variety  of  the  bell>8haped  capital. 

Fran  these  it  will  be  seen  what  variety  prevailed  in 
the  deccvative  details,  some  being  cut  into  distinct  leaves, 
Mtbar  eonvex  or  concave,  others  embellished  with  sculpture 
nf  nwuting  branches  and  flowers.   It  will  also  be  per- 


ceived that  in  their  general  mass  the  capitals  of  this  cl 
far  fh)m  having  anything  in  common  with  that  of  tbs  < 
cian  Doric,  bear  some  general  similarity  to  that  of  the 
rinthian  order  ;  at  tbe  same  time  both  tbe  foliage  itself 
its  orrangtiment  are  altogether  of  a  different  character, 
even  were  the  resemblance  more  perfect  in  these  respc 
there  would  still  exist  an  exceedingly  wide  distinction 
tween  them  and  every  variety  of  either  Gredan  or  Roi 
capitals,  namely,  in  the  abacus  being  a  mere  square  plii 
(Anuidmbly  smaller  than  the  capital  itself.'  Conseque 
it  bears  no  similitude  vhate\^r  to  that  of  the  Dorir,  w1 
overhangs  the  echinus,  and  extends  beyond  the  architi 
which  rests  upon  it ;  while  it  is  equally  remote  from  thi 
the  Corinthian,  since,  besides  being  enriched  with  mouldi 
the  latter  has  its  sides  curved  so  that  the  angles  exten 
those  of  the  volutes.  The  Egyptian  abacus,  on  the  < 
trary,  is  anything  but  ornamental  in  itself,  and  would  1 
defrct,  were  it  not  that  m  tbe  buildings  ^emselves  it 
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hardly  be  Men,  owing  to  iia  MnwIlneM,  ud  the  pngeetion 
of  the  rim  of  the  capital ;  ooneequently,  unleu  it  hap- 
pens to  be  very  deep,  it  eerves  chiefly  to  detach  the  ok- 
pital  from  the  arooitrave,  and  prevent  that  heavineu 
of  appeeiaaoe  which  would  otherwise  be  oooasioned. 
The  flnt  figure  among  the  speoimenB  above  referred  to 
shows  an  example  of  what  may  be  termed  the  double  capi- 
tal, peculiar  to  Bgyptian  arehiteeiure,  for  above  the  uiual 
^ped  capital  ia  a  aquare  member,  aoulptored  on  each  of  ita 
aides  with  an  Iiii'  need,  and  on  this  uain  ia  pbwed  a 
small  t«npl^  so  that  instead  <tf  a  don&a  Uiia  may  be 
tamed  a  tri|^  capital.  The  columns  of  the  tempM  at 
Tan^TTB  or  Dendeiah  ofE»  another  instance  of  the  double 
capital  in  some  respects  similar  to»  in  others  greatly  diffisr- 
ing  from  the  preceding. 

Here  the  lower  capital  eonsistB  of  fbur  Isis'  fiioes,  dis- 
posed so  as  to  form  a  vfuare,  larger  than  the  shaft,  the  folds 
of  the  head-dress  hanging  down  and  projecting  beyond  it : 
above  each  fhoe  is  a  l^d  of  fluted  abacus ;  a  A  above  is  a 
square  temple.  The  shaft  also  varies  eonsiderably  from 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  examples ;  for  instead  of  heiiw 
striated  vertically  and  banded  horizontally,  this  is  eoverea 
with  hieroglyphics  disposed  in  series  of  rings.  Another  re- 
markable oircumfl  lance  is  the  great  he^t  of  the  whole 
capital,  it  being  not  leas  than  two*ftfths  ofthe  shaft. 

Thexa  is  mother  speeies  of  capital  of  vary  frequent  ooeur- 
rence,  which  is  total]?  distinct  from  either  of  the  above  two 
classes ;  and  althougn  its  form  may,  at  first  sight,  be  oon- 
sidered  uncouth,  it  is  well  eahiulated  for  efiieet;  neither  is  it 
devoid  of  simplicity.  After  sweeping  out  from  ttie  shaft, 
instead  of  ooniinuinff  to  expand  as  it  proceeds  upwards,  it 
slopes  back  so  as  to  oiminiah  until  it  is  contraotea  again  to 
the  diametMT  of  the  shaft  itself.  Thedeooratioaoenaisu  inlta 


being  subdivided  into  eight  lesser  shafts,  inscribed  with  bioo* 
elyphics,  as  are  likewise  the  faces  of  the  abacus, which  mem- 
ber here  becomes  v«y  pronounced,  and  occasions  a  pictu- 
resque play  of  li^t  and  shade.  GapitaUof  thiakind,aawell 
as  other  varieties,  ooour  at  Ltixw.  In  their  proportiona  Egyp- 
tian columns  TStfy  no  less  than  in  other  particulars,  tneir 
height  amounting  in  some  instances  to  ne  more  Uian  three 
dismeters,  in  others  extending  to  eight  or  upwards.  Yet 
such  dillhrence  is  not  attended  by  any  regularly  corresponding 
sae,  either  as  regards  the  column  itself  or  the  parts  con- 
nected with  it  Further,  it  is  by  no  means  uniuual  to  meet 
with  square  pfilars  or  tttrapleurons,  with  either  a  stotue,  or 
a  caryatid  figure  standing  before,  but  distinct  from  it. 

The  Egyptian  entablature  is  so  tax  from  displaying  any 
thing  like  the  same  variety  as  the  columns,  that  it  is  nearly 
uniformly  the  same  in  buildings  which  differ  very  much 
firom  each  other  in  regard  to  their  columns.  Unlike  that 
of  the  Cb«ek%  it  lynsisto  of  only  two  divisions,  the  cnis^- 
lium  or  architrave,  and  the  cornice ;  the  height  of^ both 
being  gennally  one-third  of  that  of  the  oolumns.  More 
frequently  than  not  the  ei>{stylinm  was  enridied  with  sculp- 
tnre  in  hierogl]rphic8 ;  which  eircumstanee  alone  constitutes 
a  great  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians 
and  that  of  the  Oreeks.  Another  flingularitv  is,  Uiat  the 
epistylium  was  included  within  the  convex  moulding  or  tonu 
carried  up  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  and  then  returned 
horizontally  along  the  f^nt,  owing  to  which  the  architrave 
itself  (epistylmm)  appeus  to  be  returned  downwaids,  like 


that  of  a  door  or  window.  This  will  be  at  uwe  imdmtooi 

by  referring  to  the  view  of  Deuderah  on  the  opponto  pagt^ 
by  which  it  wiU  also  be  seen  that  the  cornice  consists  oi 
little  more  than  a  deep  cove,  enriched  with  sculpture;  a 
fivm  peculiarly  adapted  fat  efBsot  in  a  climate  tike  that  Of 
Egypt,  as  it  not  only  casts  a  bold  idadow  but  zvonvea  « 
strong  reflected  lighL 

Wiin  the  camice  the  building  terminated,  for  the  roof  being 
a  flat  terrace,  there  was  no  indication  of  roof ;  consequently 
Egyptian  andiitecture  is  entirely  destitute  of  what  are  such 
expressive  and  l^hly  ornamental  features  in  that  of  Greece, 
namely,  the  pediment;  antilbue,  and  ridge  tiles.  By  way  of 
indemnity  for  ito  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  the  same- 
ness arising  from  %  greater  latitude  was  allowed  to  it 
in  others.  Not  <»ily  was  there  fhr  greater  diversity  in  the 
fbrms  and  ornaments  of  columns,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  subject  to  any  regulations  beymd  those  pre- 
scribed either  by  symbolic  allusions  or  by  natiotud  taste; 
but  columns  of  very  different  character  apj^ear  in  the  same 
edifice,  and  even  capitals  of  different  doBtgn  in  the  same 
range  of  columns ;  wherein  again  a  kindred  spirit  may  be 
observed  between  Egyptian  and  Gothic  architecture,  not- 
withstanding that  in  treatment  they  are  so  dissimilar  from 
each  other.  Another  thing  peculiar  to  Egyptian  buildings 
is  the  ftequent  use  in  the  external  porticoes  of  temples  of 
intercolumnar  walls,  or  screens,  that  is,  walls  built  between 
the  columns  and  carried  up  half  their  height;  thereby 
giving  to  the  open  part  of  the  intareolumiu  above  them 
somewhat  tha  appearance  of  windows.  For  an  example, 
we  again  relhr  to  the  view  of  Deiidarali,  in  which  instanoe 
these  walls  aro  broi^ht  ftirward  lo  a*  to  enoase  the  shafts 
of  the  columiu  between  them,  and  fling  a  shadow  upon 
them.  Like  every  otfier  part  of  the  front  in  the  same  edi- 
fice, these  walls  are  decorated  with  sculpture  and  hierogly- 
phica ;  for  the  Egyptians  were  exceeoing  lavish  of  Uiat 
^keoies  of  embellishment,  not  confining  it  to  particular 
situatmns,  as  did  the  Oreeks,  namely  to  the  pediment, 
firiese,  and  inner  fHeze  behind  the  columns,  along  the  walls 
of  the  oelhtibut  extending  it  over  the  entire  surfaee,  in 
eompdrtmenta  forming  tier  above  tier.  These  architectural 
sculptures  were  generally  in  very  low  relief^  and  some  of 
them  also  opcasiQwHy  tn  intagli^  or  hollowed  into  the 
surfiwe  instead  of  projeoting  fhim  it  There  are  even  in- 
stanoBs  of  a  oombination  tn  both  model,  the  figures  being 
outlined  by  a  groove  or  inebion,  so  as  to  give  them  greater 
apparent  relief;  a  mode  that  has  been  denominated  by 
some  intaglio-riievato.  In  addition  to  this  npecies  of  en- 
richment may  be  added  that  of  colours  and  guding,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior  and  upon  beams  and  ceilings.  In  tb^ 
respect,  however,  the  Greeaa  displayed  a  similar  taste ;  for 
it  has  been  recently  est^Uabed  beyond  all  doubt  that  their 
temples  were  decorated  with  colours  and  inlding,  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  even  those  of  the  Dwic  order,  where 
what  have  hitherto  been  considered  mere  plain  moulding 
and  surfaces,  beoausa  they  were  unsculptured,  were,  m 
fhct,  highly  ornamented,  and  frequently  with  embellish- 
ments remarkable  for  their  delicacy. 

Having  thus  given  some  notion  of  die  elementary  parts 
and  features  of  ^grptian  temptuB,  we  proceed  to  denribe 
their  general  plan  and  distribution,  ideeting  I7  way  of  ex- 
l^anatoiy  illustration  the  ground  plan  of  the  twnple  at 
Edfti,  or  Apollinopolis  Magna,  one  of  the  laigest  in  Egypt 

This,  it  will  instently  be  seen,  was  frr  more  varied  and 
complex  than  the  plan  adhered  to  by  the  Greeks,  which, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Civii.  AxcHiTitcnTRn, 
consisted  merely  of  a  cella,  either  surrounded  entirely  with 
columns,  or  with  columns  only  In  ftvuAt  or  at  both  ends 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  temple  is  placed  within  an  en- 
closure, fbming  a  court  in  front  of  it,  surrounded  on  three 
of  its  sides  by  colonnades ;  and  the  entrance  to  this  court 
was  through  a  colossal  doorway,  or  propyleum,  placed  be- 
tween two  enormous  pyramided  towers,  or  moles,  covered 
with  colossal  figures  in  sculpture.  These  vast  masses  of 
structure  whidi  rose  eonsiderably  higher  tlun  the  temple 
itself,  had  the  usual  oomioe,  and  Ukewise  the  torus  mould- 
ing running  up  their  aisles.  Other  conspicuous  objects 
frequently  accompanying  such  propylsa,  were  lofty  obelisks, 
as  was  the  case  at  Luxor,  where  there  still  exists  one  in 
ttonX  of  each  mole.  These  moles  may  almost  be  said  to  bo 
solid,  for  although  they  contained  chambers  and  staircases, 
such  spaces  amounted  to  no  more  than  voids  left  in  the  mass. 
Within  the  court  the  colonnades  were  pycnostyle,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  mode  of  mtercolumniation 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian^  the  columns  being  seldom  more 
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than  a  diameter  and  a  half  from  each  other,  except  in  the 
centre  of  a  portico,  where  there  was  generally  a  doorway 
between  the  columns,  the  lower  part  of  the  other  inter- 
eolumns  being  walled  up,  as  descnbed  above,  and  as  shown 
m  the  view  Denderah.  Such  is  the  case  in  Ibat  of 
Bdfti,  wht'A  also  agrees  with  the  one  just  mentioned  in 
the  number  »f  its  columns  in  front.   Owing  to  their  being 


PUn  «(  Oa  Tmplt  «r  Bdlh. 
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enclowd  at  their  extremities,  boUi  these  examples  an- 
sva  to  a  C^k  hexastyle  in  antis  [Civil  Architsc- 
torb],  or  an  octastyle ;  because  although  there  are  but 
six  columns,  there  are  seven  intercolumns.  They  agree, 
too,  in  having  other  rows  of  columns  within,  paiallel  to 
those  in  front;  hut  in  this  respect  that  at  Denderah  is 
richer  than  the  other,  for  while  it  has  three  inner  ranges 
of  columns,  that  at  EdfU  has  only  a  couple.  Even  this, 
however,  exceeds  what  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  buildings, 
where  there  is  only — neither  is  that  very  genml-^  single 
row  of  oolumns  in  anta  behind  those  in  front,  forming  ue 
pronaoB  or  vestibule  to  the  calla^for  beinff  inclosed  not 
only  at  its  sides,  but  in  front,  by  the  intercMumnar  vndls, 
it  answers  more  to  the  character  of  a  pronaos  than 
portico.  The  plan  of  such  structures  as  toe  propylsea  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis  corresponds  more  with  that  of  an 
Egyptian  portico  than  does  any  thing  else  in  Grecian  arehi 
tecture ;  they  being,  like  the  latter  halls,  open  in  front  and 
enclosed  at  their  sideit  ur  ends,  and  having  files  of  columns 
within.  Beyond  this  portico,  or  first  hall,  is  one  of  smaller 
extent,  passages  being  cut  off  at  its  ends  by  exceedingly 
thick  partition  walls.  This  has  three  rows  of  four  columns 
each,  80  disposed  as  to  occupy  the  whole  area,  leaving 
merely  nartuw  aisles  in  every  direction  between  them— a 
mode  j)ecultar  to  Egyptian  arohitecture,  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  employing  such  thickly-set  columns  to  pnn> 
the  massive  beams  and  slabs  of  stcme  composing  the  ceU- 
ing;  and  henoa  su^  apartments  hava  obtained  the  name 


of  kyposiyU  halls.  It  u  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
they  are  altogether  different  from  what  has  oddly  enough 
acquired  the  title  of  an  *E|;yptian  ball'  in  this  country.  (Kir 
instance,  the  large  room  in  the  Mansion  House,  London ; 
the  entrance  hall  at  Holkham,  &c.),  which,  ba^es  being 
utterly  unlike  Egyptian  arehiteoture  as  to  s^le.  has  merely 
a  peristyle  of  columns,  or  else  only  oolonnades  along  its 
sides.  To  this  hypostyle  succeed  two  chambers,  the  &rther 
one  having  smaller  lateral  rooms  attached  to  it,  which,  it  is 
coiijectur^  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the'priests;  and 
facing  its  entrance  was  that  leading  into  the  sakot  or  ^rine 
contaming  the  figure  of  the  deity.  While  all  the  preceding 
vestibules  and  chambers  are  placed  transversely  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal direction  of  the  building,  the  last  and  innermoat 
apartment  is  parallel  to  that  direction,  and  in  continuation 
of  the  line  of  approach ;  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious 
enough,  it  being  almost  indispensably  requisite  that  the 
statue  of  the  divinity  should  be  at  one  end,  and  directly 
&£ing  the  entrance.  In  all  probability  likewise  the  object 
aimed  at  in  disposing  the  rest  as  we  perceive  it  to  be,  was 
twofold ;  first,  fi>r  the  sake  of  having  a  greater  number  of 
apartments  to  he  crossed  before  the  sanctuary  was  reached 
and  Uius  renctering  it  more  difficult  of  access  and  more 
mysterious ;  uid  secondly,  ibr  Hha  sake  of  contrast ;  the 
other  divisions  of  die  plan  being  intended  to  be  merely 
passed  througn,  but  this,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  termi- 
nation of  the  whole.  If  we  keep  this  in  view,  and  the 
peeultar  nature  of  the  warship  to  which  Hiese  temples  were 
dedicated,  the  arrangement  must  be  allowed  to  he  judicious 
and  appropriate,  notwithstanding  that  under  different  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  objected  to  as  constituting  a  very 
strong  anti-climax,  since  every  portion  of  it  successively 
diminishes,  the  last  of  the  sacred  chambers  being,  as  the 
plan  shows,  hardly  equal  to  the  space  forming  the  great 
doorway  between  we  two  moles.  Yet  what  is  thus  an  anti- 
climax, if  we  have  regard  to  dimensions  alone,  became  a 
perfect  cUraax  that  must  have  made  a  powerfril  impression 
on  tluse  who  were  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  adytum— 
the  most  saored  part  of  the  &ne— the  ^esence  chamber,  as 
it  ware,  of  the  jvesiding  divinity,  where  the  sanctity  of  the 
^ole  precinct  was  concentrated  in  a  focus,  and  to  which 
the  magnificence  and  colossal  grandeur  of  all  the  rest  served 
merely  as  preparation  and  prelude. 

Such  was  tne  general  disposition  and  distribution  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  which,  besides  other  very  obvious  distinc- 
tions, differs  from  those  of  Greece  in  the  columns  being 
situated  chiefly  within  the  building,  for  even  the  colonnades 
may  be  considered  in  some  degree  to  be  so,  with  respect  to 
the  entire  plan.  The  portico,  i^in.  was  neither  prottyle, 
or  advanced  before  the  body  of  the  temple  itself,  nor 
perittylt,  that  is,  continued  around  it*  but  enclosed  by  the 
latccaf  walls,  as  is  the  ease  wiUi  a  Greek  tem]de  in  antis. 
Except  in  the  particular  Instances  already  alluded  to,  co- 
lumns are  of  very  rare  ooeurrence  within  Grecian  edifices, 
except  they  were  of  large  dimensions  and  hapaihrai  Oike 
the  Parthenon),  that  is,  open  to  the  sky,  having  no  roof 
except  over  the  aisles  between  the  walls  and  the  colonnades 
along  them.  A  court-like  area  of  this  latter  description  was 
altogether  different  in  character  from  the  hvpostyle  halls 
within  Egyptian  temples,  which,  owing  to  the  multiplied 
flies  of  columns  and  the  narrowness  ^  the  intercolumns, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  grove  of  pillars ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  diameter  of  the  columns  themselves, 
their  being  set  so  close  together  would  have  been  no  small 
inconvenience.  But  the  columns  thempelves  were  generally 
of  such  prodigious  bvdk,  that  the  space  of  a  diametev  and  a 
half  between  them  would  generally  be  equal  to  about  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  in  some  instances  to  much  more.  In  the 
vast  hypostyle  hall  at  Karnak,  which  is  about  338  fbet  by 
1 70  in  extent,  and  has  134  columns  disposed  in  nine  parallel 
rows  one  way,  and  sixteen  the  other,  the  smaller  pillars  are 
nearly  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  hu^r  almost  eleven ! 
In  comparison  with  such  enormous  dimensiuu  both  in  this 
and  every  other  respect — for  the  whole  structure  extended 
several  thousand  feet — the  most  astonishing  works  of  Roman 
and  of  modem  architecture  shrink  into  insignificance — 
even  the  Coloaseum  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  laigest  Gothic 
cathedrals,  cease  to  appear  astonishing  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude. 

Some  particulars  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  in  reipent  to 
the  temple  at  Edfti.  Instead  of  being  level,  the  orurt  hu 
a  sl^ht  ascent  towards  the  flroirrdf  Jhfrlemftl^;  not  how 
ever  m  one  conttnued)ydp|^db))tSif««MlpH^^  low  and 
vary  iride  steps,  each  being  the  vidth  ot\  column  and 
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{nteroolnmn,  as  indicated  hy  the  plan ;  and  the  oolumns 
around  the  court  are  not  so  lofty  as  those  of  the  portico, 
whereby  the  temple  itself  acquired  greater  dignity.  Of  these 
latter  the  capitals  are  bell-shaped,  but  not  uniform  as  to 
design ;  whfle  those  of  the  ptUan  in  the  hvpostj'le  hall  have 
quadrilateral  capitals  with  the  four  Isis*  feces  similar  to 
those  at  Z>enderah.  This  hall,  again,  ia  not  so  \ottj  as  the 
outer  one  or  portico,  but  the  height  ia  proportioned  to  its 
other  dimensions. 

As  in  Grecian,  so  in  Egyptian  architecture,  doorways  are 
conspicuous  and  important  features,  more  particularly  in 
the  latter,  where  they  occur  as  distinet  parts  of  the  design 
in  the  tarn  at  i^opyla ;  sometimes  standing  quite  insulated 
after  the  manner  of  arches  or  gateways;  yet  more  usually 
jilaoed  between  and  connecting  two  pyramidal  moles  that 
rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  propylon  itself;  conse- 
quently such  entrance  is  both  lover  and  narrower  than 
the  parts  attached  to  it;  which  is  altogether  contrary  to 
what  ia  observable  in  Grecian  composition,  where  the  centre 
is,  if  not  uniformly  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  at  least 
not  depressed  ;  whereas  there  is  here  something  analogous 
to  what  we  observe  in  the  f^ade  of  a  dothie  cathedral, 
where  the  portail  and  body  of  the  church  are  similarly 
flanked  by  towers.  In  its  general  form  the  propylon  or 
gateway  resembled  the  temple  itself,  yet  with  this  dif- ; 
ference,  that  the  proportions  of  the  one  are  lof^  and 
narrow ;  of  the  other,  wide  and  low,  and  its  opening  filled 
with  colamns  supporting  the  lintel  or  epistylium.  Their 
similarity  in  all  other  respects  is  obvious  enough,  owing  to 
the  epistylium  of  the  portico  being  returned  and  carried 
downwaroi  iuat  as  the  Imtel  of  the  door  is  in  order  to  form 
its  jamba.  The  outer  angles  are  similarly  inclined  in  both 
eases,  and  ornamented  with  the  same  torus  moulding  on 
their  e^;a.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
jambs  of  the  doorway  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  vertical 
next  the  opening,  but  sloped  like  the  external  angles,  so 
that  the  aperture  was  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  which 
form  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  the  Greeks  in  that  of 
their  doors  and  windows.  The  lintel  and  cornice  above  it 
were  also  proportionably  much  deeper  than  the  epistylium 
and  corresponding  member,  over  eolumna,  in  ordw  to  pro- 
duce sufllcient  mass;  otherwise  the  eiBbet  would  luiTe  bent 
both  nnarduteetond  and  disagreeable,  too  much  like  that 
of  the  mere  fTamin|^  of  a  omh',  standing,  although  not 
quite  insulated,  yet  distinct  Arom  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
Someidea  maybe  given  of  the  imposing  magnitude  of  such 
doorways  or  propyla,  by  stating  that  the  one  at  Edih  mea- 
sures 74  feet  to  its  summit,  and  51  to  that  of  the  aperture, 
which  gives  a  depth  of  23  feet,  or  nearly  one-thira  at  the 
whole  height,  for  the  lintel  and  cornice. 

The  mavniflcence  of  these  prop)[lfl?a  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  colossal  statues  or  obelisks — in  some  instances  both — 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  Besides  which  there 
were  sonutimes  two  or  evm  more  prop^laa  and  courts  pre- 
ceding Uie  temple^  whidi  were  in  their  turn  preceded  by 
tcreavam  of  gigantic  snhinxes  w  crio-spfainxeB  (that  is, 
sphinxes  with  ram^  heaos).  There  are,  hliewise,  teatanees 
of  avenues  of  columns  crossing  the  courts  in  a  line  ftom  Hoe 
entrance.  The  remains  at  Luxor  flirnish  an  example  of  the 
kind,  where*  after  the  first  court  (which  has  a  double  pe- 
ristyle), there  is  a  second  with  a  double  range  of  columns 
extending  down  it,  that  are  llj^  feet  in  diameter  and  $6 
fa^i,  and  beyond  this  was  a  third  court,  flanked  by  colon- 
oades,  consisting  of  double  rows  of  pillars. 

Having  thus  hi  given  a  sketch  of  the  leading  character- 
istics of  Uie  Egyptian  style,  in  rospect  to  the  principal  forms 
and  details,  ti^ther  with  their  diapoaition  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  buildii^pi  themaelTss,  we  shall  touch  very 
briefly  upon  the  sntgeot  of  the  pyramids,  because,  interest- 
ing as  tney  are  in  tbemsdvea,  tlwy  are  itruoturea  of  so  very 
peculiar  and  dlstinot  a  nature^  as  to  have  hut  little  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  architecture  of  the  eonntiy  in  gmetal,  being, 
when  considered  with  refbrraee  to  it,  little  mm  than  uni- 
form and  simple,  although  enormous  masses.  They  are,  in 
Act,  neatly  more  important  in  an  historical  and  arehno- 
It^icaT  point  of  view  than  in  one  purely  arohiteetural.  Their 
shape  IS  so  familiar  to  every  one  that  it  requires  no  desoip- 
tion,  but  may  be  defined  as  square  in  plan  and  triangular  in 
section,  its  four  sides  beine  as  many  triangles  united  so  as  to 
terminate  in  a  point;  and  as  the  height  is  much  less  than 
the  width  of  the  base,  each  side  constitutes  nearly  an  equi* 
Ateial  triangle.  Heooe,  to  say  notiiiug  of  the  amazing  dif- 
tesAce  in  regard  to  bulk  and  mmansions,  an  Egyptian  fyn- 


mid  is  altogetherdissimilar  in  character  from  a  Qothie  nin, 
notwithstanding  that  Murphy  and  some  other  writers  have 
considered  it  the  prototype  of  the  latter.  The  magnitude 
of  these  singular  erections,  to  which  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  architecture  of  any  other  country  (except 
in  MexicoX  will  be  rendered  more  striking  by  obsfaring  that 
the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  area  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  namely,  about  700  feet 
square  and  450  in  height,  while  the  corresponding  admea- 
surements of  the  second  and  third  pyramids  are  650  feet 
and  260,  and  400  and  160.  Owing  to  these  proportions,' 
which  in  the  latter  case  are  much  bwer  tlun  Oiose  above 
stated,  the  extraordinarr  height  is  combined  with  imperials 
able  stabili^  and  sotioiiy,  the  whole  being  nearly  one 
entire  masa  of  the  hardest  materials,  for  the  inner  galleries 
and  chambers  fiirm  but  mere  veins  and  cavities  compared 
with  the  entire  mass. 

In  the  (rreat  Pyramid  three  chambers,  hitherto  undis- 
covered, have  been  lately  (1836-7)  explored  and  opened  by 
Oilone]  V^. '  The  largest,  measurmg  38  feet  1  inch  by 
1 7  feet  1  inch,  has  been  denominated  by  him  the  '  Wel- 
lington Chamber;'  the  second  (38  fbet  9  inches  by  16  feet 
8  inches)  named  '  Nelson's  ;*  and  the  third  (37  feet  4  inchea 
by  I6*feet  4  inchea)  has  been  named  after  Lady  Arbuthnot, 
who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  There  eham- 
bera  vary  as  to  hnj^t,  and  the  blocks  of  granite  which  form 
the  eeiling  of 'the  one  below  swe  as  the  pavement  to  the 
next  above  it  Aceordiog  to  the  oolonel,  were  chiefly  in- 
tended as  voids  in  that  portion  of  the  pyramid  above  what  ii 
termed  the  King's  Chamber,— the  only  one  that  appears  to 
have  had  any  dratination — and  thweby  to  lessen  the  super- 
incumbent mass. 

Notwithstanding  Egyptian  architecture  is  so  dissimilar 
in  its  chaiacter,  in  the  taste  and  feeling  manifested  by  it, 
from  every  modem  style  founded  upon  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  to  offer  little  that  can  be  directly  applied 
to  any  modification  of  the  forms  we  are  accustomed  to ;  it  is 
highly  worthy  of  study  by  professional  men,  were  it  only 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  arrangementi^ 
the  skilful  contrasts,  and  varied  harmony  m  the  distribution 
of  plan,  which  it  exhibits.  Fw  our  buildings  in  general  it 
would  be  utterly  iuapproiviate,  but  it  mi^t  be  adopted 
both  with  propriety  and  eoonomy  in  sueh  as  require  the  ex- 
pression of  massive  strength :  namely,  prison^  msnufacto- 
ries,  propylsea  entnuioes  to  railroads,  and  works  of  that  de- 
scription ;  fbr  which  purposes  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  Macculloch.  Neither  need  it  be  an  objection  that  it  is 
quite  as  remarkable  for  the  high  finish  and  multiplicity  of 
ornament,  as  for  its  other  qualities ;  because,  apart  firom  ^ 
that  is  merely  decorative,  it  is  well  calculated  to  produce 
effect  by  its  forms  and  masses  alone.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted Uiat,  although  its  chief  monuments  are  of  colossal 
bulk  and  extent,  such  magnitude  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  style  itself  since  tlMre  are  many  moderate-sized  edi- 
fices KtiUrenaiuing;  among  others,  tlie  temple  of  Dandour, 
which  doea  not  exceed  88  ftet  by  44,  a  scale  not  very  extra- 
vagiurt  even  fbr  a  mere  ornamental  building  in  a  garden. 

We  cannot  here,  as  in  the  article  on  Citil  AbcritkCijjr^ 
refer  to  actual  examplea  at  home:  still  there  are  two  build- 
ings in  the  metropoua  which,  aa  fbr  as  single  features  and 
details  go,  may  be  cited  as  specimens  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, viz. :  the  *  Egyptian  Hall,'  Piccadilly,  and  a  smaller 
structure  in  Welbeck-street  The  latter  was,  as  originally 
erected,  the  most  correct  in  point  of  character,  but  hasaince 
been  almost  spoiled  by  very  barbarous  alterations.  The  other 
conforms  to  the  style  only  in  certain  peculiarities  and  sepa- 
rate parts,  such  as  the  oolumns,  the  general  outline  as  indi- 
cated by  ^e  inclined  torus-moulding  at  the  extremities  of 
the  fhnt,  the  cornice,  &c.,'for  the  composition  of  the  de- 
sign itsdf  isquite  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  genuine 
Egyptian  archUeeture,  the  ftont  hni^  divided  into  twe 
Horn  with  wide  windows  to  both ;  whenta  windows,  wfaer-  < 
ever  they  do  occur  in  Egyptian  bnildinga,  which  is  hut  rarelv, 
an  mceadingly  small  and  narrow  apertures ;  consequently 
the  Piccadilly  example  must  be  looked  at  with  some  degree 
of  mistrust.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  any  imitation 
of  the  style  is  better  adapted  for  situations  where  no  other 
buildings  would  interfere  with  it,  than  for  street  architec- 
ture, where  a  building  of  such  design  will  look  small  unless 
actually  much  lai^r  than  any  of  those  around  it. 

Hitherto  the  taste  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  called  in 
question,  as  being  eonfined  to  a  feeling  tm  gi  aQdeur  and 
raagnifloHwa,  yet  evineiog  ver)PUlitn^rabwMDtAfr«^ 
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Iwa  of  beauty.  Wben  examined  with  unprejudiced  eyes, 
hcrwerer,  many  of  these  form*,  eapecially  those  of  the  bell- 
ahftpod  and  lotos-leaved  capitals,  will  be  found  to  possess 
much  of  the  last-mentioned  quality ;  while  recent  discove- 
ries in  the  palaces,  tombs,  and  temples  of  Upper  Gfrypt, 
commanicatAd  to  the  world  in  the  splendid  publioations  of 
Roasellini  and  others,  show  not  only  the  gr^t  variety  and 
taste  manifested  in  decoration  and  embellishment  of  every 
kind,  but  prove  that  many  ornamental  forms  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  essentially  Greek,  and  have  imi- 
tated as  such,  are  really  Egyptian.  This  is  rendered 
strikingly  evident  by  the  deUneations  given  in  Rossellini 
of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture,  musical  irstruments,  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles,  from  the  royal 
tombs  and  palaces ;  and  in  regard  to  which  luxury  and  re- 
finement appear  to  have  attained  the  highest  pitch.  Not 
only  their  archetypes,  but  even  the  express  forms,  till  now 
attributed  to  the  Greeks  exclusively,  are  thus  shown  not  to 
have  been  of  their  invention,  but  borrowed  by  them  from  the 
Egyptians,  in  like  manner  as  they  have  since  been  copied 
by  ourselves,  while  ignorant  of  their  real  origin.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  highly  curious  and  important  discovery,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  subject  of  Egyptian  arobitec- 
ture  wilt  engage  attention  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
has  ever  before  done. 

EGYPTIAN  BEAN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
bean-like  fhiits  of  Nelumbium  speciosum,  from  the  notion 
that  they  were  the  beans  which  toe  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  forbidden  to  eat. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  township  on  the  risht  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  circle  of  Coblenx,  and  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.   It  contains  one  town  and 
eight  villages,  with  about  0400  inhabitants;  an  inorease  of 
568  since  the  year  1H17.   The  town  is  called  Thai  Ehren- 
brettstein  (Vale  Ehrenbreitstein),  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipitous  height  772  ft.  in  elevation,  opposite  to 
Coblenr.  in  90°  23'  N.  lat.  and  7"  36'  E.  long.    It  occurs 
in  records  of  the  year  1210  under  the  name  of  Mulne  or 
Mullenheim;  but  in  1533  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
changed  into  Miihlhetm  and  Miillenthal,  probably  from  the 
number  of  mills  in  the  valleys  of  two  rivulets  close  to  it. 
It  contains  2  Roman  Cathofie  churches,  a  synagogue,  11 
public  buildings,  9  mills,  about  270  dwelling-houses,  and 
2400  inhabitants.  The  electoral  palace  is  in  a  state  of  great 
decay.  The  town  has  a  tobacco  manufhctory ;  the  acidulous 
spring  in  the  town  is  of  some  repute ;  and  it  has  a  brisk 
trade  in  wine,  com,  iron,  clay  for  tobaooo-pipes,  &o.  Above 
the  town  stands  the  fortress,  which  has  been  entirely  recon- 
structed since  the  year  1817,  wilb  the  addition  of  three 
forts  on  adjacent  heights,  which  command  the  mouth  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  access  to  it  fhim  the  Lower  Rhine. 
These  are,  Fort  Alexander,  on  a  height  in  front  of  Coblenx ; 
Fort  Francix,  on  St.  Peter's  Hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle ;  and  the  Pfaffendorf  redoubt,  opposite  the  flying 
bridge  across  the  Rhine.   The  road  up  to  it  from  the  town 
is  about  1200  paces  long;  it  is  fbrtifled,  and  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  arches  built  over  the  chasma  in  the  rock  of 
whick  the  height  consists.    The  '  Cavalier,*  or  higheBt 
point  of  this  formidable  stronghold,  is  not  aocessible  to 
strangers,  as  it  affords  a  f^ill  view  of  the  detail  and  interior 
nf  the  defences;  but  the  prospects  trom  other  points  are 
extensive  and  beautiful.    According  to  Professor  Klein, 
the  Romans  had  a  watch-tower  on  this  height  in  the  tiroes 
of  the  Emperor  Julian;  subsequently  the  Franks  built  a 
burg  or  castle  on  the  site ;  ana  in  1 1  fi3  it  was  restored, 
enlarged,  and  fortified  by  the  then  archbishop  of  Treves. 
In  1632  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whom  the 
Imperialists  drove  out  by  famine  in  16S7.    In  1795,  1796, 
.ma  1797  it  was  blockaded  by  Generals  Maroeaa,  Jourdan, 
and  Goullus  successively;  and  in  1799  it  surrendered  to 
the  French,  who  the  next  year  razed  all  its  fortifications. 

EHRETIA'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees  inhabiting  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  world,  and  having  rough  leaves,  monope- 
taluus  regular  flowers,  a  definite  number  of  stamens,  a 
superior  ovary,  a  two-lobed  style  whose  divisions  are  capi- 
tate, and  a  nucamentaceons  undivided  fruit  The  flowers 
are  more  or  less  gyrate,  and  the  order  itself,  which  contains 
no  species  of  economical  value,  is  so  near  Boraginaoeo)  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  separated.  The 
common  lieliotrope  is  the  most  generally  known  representa- 
tion oi'Ehrtitiacete,  forming  bowever  the  type  of  a  aeclional 
division,  characterized  bv  th«  fhiit  being  dry.  not  suocuIenL 


1,  An  ovanr  vUh  tha  ttyle  knd  doable  itlgma ;  8,  a  rlpa  (hilt  wflli  Om  nljrs 
■I  the  bnM ;  3,  k  tection  of  the  lamc  ihowtHK  Iba  Medt. 

EICHHORN.  JOHANN  GOITFRIED.  an  eminent 
professor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Goitingen,  and  one  of  the  moat  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1762,  at 
Dorrentimmern,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe  Oeringen, 
and  at  Arit  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Ohrdruf,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Gotha.  Having  applied  with  great  success  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  he  obtained,  in  1775, 
a  professor's  chair  in  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  con- 
tinued thirteen  years,  giving  instruction  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
&c,  and  was  made,  in  1 763,  a  court  councillor  by  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar.  In  178S  ha  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship previously  held  by  Micbaelis  in  the  university  of 
Goitingen,  of  which  institution .  he  continued  a  vei^  dis- 
tinguished ornament  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as 
professor  of  orienial  and  biblical  literature. 

Hia  reputation  wm  equally  high  as  a  proficient  in  oriental, 
olassical,  and  scriptural  antiquities;  in  philoaophical  cri- 
tioism ;  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  of  antient  and  modem 
literature  and  science;  and  in  universal  bibliology.  He  wac 
made,  in  1811,  a  dootor  of  divinity;  in  1813  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Royal  Scientific  Society  of  Gtiittingen  was 
conferred  on  him,  and  the  office  of  pro-rector  of  tnat  uni- 
versity; in  1819  be  was  appointed  privy  councilbr  of  justice 
for  the  kuigdom  of  Hanover  (Gebeimer  Justizrath).  He 
died  in  1827,  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  75.  These 
few  incidents,  which  appMr  to  be  all  which  are  publisbed. 
verify  the  trite  observation  that  the  secluded  lives  of 
students  furnish  but  scanty  materials  for  biographical 
memoirs.  In  completing  the  preaent  notice  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  enumerate  the  principal  works  of  Etch- 
horn,  and  to  give  a  brief  and  general  account  of  his  doctrines 
as  a  divine  and  critic 

The  following  statements  an  made,  partly  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  works  enumerated,  and  partly  on  the 
authority  of  several  German  biblii^raphical  publications, 
and  the  last  edition  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon  (3rd  vol., 
1633).  While  at  Jena,  Eichhom  first  dispUiyed  his  know- 
ledge of  Oriental  literature  in  a  history  of  East  Indian 
commenie  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed  (G«sohichle  des 
Ostiod.  handels  vor  Mohammed),  Gotha,  1775.  This  was 
followed  by  a  luxvey  of  the  moat  aati^nt  moitumetits  of  th* 
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Arabs  (Honumenta  antiquissimra  Historias  Aiabum,  post 
Sebultensium  colleota  atque  edita,  cum  animadversionibuB), 
Gotha,  1775:  uid  a  treatise  oa  the  antient  numismatical 
history  of  Arabia,  Gotha,  1775.  He  next  published  a  large 
collection  of  learned  and  valuable  treatises,  entitled  a  Re- 
PBrtorinm  of  biblical  and  oriental  literature  (Repertnium 
fBrbiUischeundmoigenHndiKheLitteratvr).  18  vols.  Leip- 
zig. 1777-86.  After  removing  to  Gfittingen  he  devoted  hta 
attention  almost  exdnaively  to  the  arcl^lc^  of  biUioal 
literature,  and  the  results  of  his  studies  appeared  in  a  gene- 
ral repository  of  biblical  literature  (Allgcmeine  Bibliotek  der 
biblischen  Litteratur)  10  vols.  1788-1801 ;  and  in  a  disquisi- 
tion on  primitive  history  (Urgeschichte)  S  vols.,  Altdorf  and 
Nurnbe^,  1790-93,  with  an  introdnctton  and  notes  by  the 
learned  fabler.  This  work  contaius  a  searching  and  hold 
criticism  of  the  Mosaic  Pentateuch.  The  two  next  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  author's  productions,  namely, 
the  introductioQ  to  the  Old  Testament  (Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Test.)  of  which  a  4th  and  improved  edition,  in  5  vols., 
appeared  at  Gotba  in  1824:  and  the  introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (Einleitung  in  dasNeue  Test)  new  edition 
in  2  vols.  1827.  These  were  accompanied  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Einleitung  in  die  apokryphischen  Schriften  des  Alten 
Test.)  Leipzig,  1 79i,  (Sfitting.  1798 ;  and  a  revised  and  nni- 
fiinn  edition  of  the  three,  with  ih»  title  of  Critical  Writings 
(Kritische  Schriften)  was  published  at  liCipzig  in  7  vols. 
1804-14. 

The  other  works  of  Eichhom  on  biblical  criticism  and 
philology  are  a  commentary  on  Revelations  (Gommentarius 
m  Apocalypsin  Joannis)  2  vols.,  (Jotting.  1791.  A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor  Simon's  Hebrew  and 
CSialdaic  ^xicon,  Halle,  1793.  A  critical  translation  and 
eiqNMition  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Die  He- 
braischen  Propheten),  3  vols.  Getting.  1816-20.  Commen- 
taries on  the  prophetic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  (Commenta- 
tiones  de  Propbetica  Poesi  HebrsDorum),  4to.,  Gotting.,  1 823. 
Preftua  to  the  *  Nova  Bibliotheca  Hebraica*  by  Koecherus ; 
and  numerous  critical  treatises  in  a  learned  periodical 
work  entitled  Hinn  of  the  East  (Fund^ben  des  Orients) ; 
uid  in  the  Commentaries  of  the  *  Gottmgcn  Ro^al  Society 
of  Sciences*  (Commentarii  Societat  Reg.  Scientiarium  Oot> 
tingensis). 

In  179t  he  published  the  ^ilan  of  a  comprehensive  history 
of  arts  and  sciences  from  their  revival  in  Europe  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  and  wrote,  as  a  part  of  the  work,  a 

finerat  history  of  civilization  and  literature  in  modern 
urope  (Allsemeine  Gescbichte  der  Cultur  und  Littemtur 
des  neuern  Europa),  2  vols.,  Getting.,  1796-99.  The  History 
of  modem  Poetiy  and  Eloquence,  by  Bouterwek,  and  the 
Histoiy  of  Military  Science,  by  Hoyer,  constituted  other 
parts  of  the  undertaking,  which  was  left  unfinished.  The 
niBt  ibne  parts  and  the  fifth  part,  of  a  similarly  extensive 
and  uncompleted  work  were  written  bv  Eichhom,  namely 
the  Hirtorjr  of  Literatare,  antient  ana  modem,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time  (G«Bchichte  LUtera- 
tur  von  ihrem  XJrspmnge  bis  auf  die  neuesten  Zeiten), 
6  vols.,  (^^tting.,  1805-11.  He  also  wrote  literary  History 
(Lit^raigeschichte),  2  vols.,  (Sotting.,  2nd  edition,  1813-14. 
A  History  of  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last  three 
centuries  (Geschichte  der  drey  letzten  Jahrhunderte,  &c.), 
6  vols..  Getting.,  3rd  edition,  1818.  An  Historical  Survey 
of  the  Frendi  Revolution  (Uebersicht  der  frauz.  Revolu- 
tion), 2  vols.,  Gotting,  1797.  And  a  Universal  History 
(Weltgeschichte)  on  the  plan  of  Gatterer's  univereal  sta- 
tistics (Weltstatistik)  4  vols.,  Gotting.  3rd  edition,  1818-20. 
The  two  fbllowing  laborious  and  judicious  oompilaticms  have 
obtained  a  high  repute  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  namely, 
a  History  of  antient  Rome,  composed  entirely  of  connected 
pusagei  flmn  the  antient  Roman  writers  (Antiqua  Hiitoria 
ex  ipiis  vetenun  script  Roman,  nairationihus  contexta), 
2  vob.,  Gotting.,  1811 ;  and  a  History  of  antient  Greece,  con- 
nmeted  on  the  same  plan,  from  the  antient  Greek  historians 
(Antiqua  Historia,  Sec),  4  vols.,  Leipzig,  1812.  His  last 
historical  work  was  a  curious  research  on  the  early  history 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Guelpbs,  in  which  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  royal  family  of  England  are  traced  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  (Urgeschichte  des  erlauch- 
ten  Hauses  der  Welfen,  von  449-10£9),  4to.,  Hanover,  1817. 
From  the  year  1813  to  his  death  in  1827,  Professor  Eich- 
hom was  the  editor  of  the  Gottingen  Literary  Gazette  ((?ot- 
tingisdw  geldute  Anieigen.)  His  eritioal  writings  disijlay 
•xtani&v*  md  extot  lewning,  which  in  his  bibbcaltna  tiles 


he  employs  for  the  development  of  doctnnes  often  the 
reverse  of  those  which  are  ^nerally  regarded  as  orthodox. 
As  a  divine,  his  character,  with  reference  to  one  of  his  prm- 
dpal  works,  is  thus  described  in  Orme's  Bibliotheca  Biolica 
(p.  166): '  Professor  Eichhom  is  the  Greddes  of  Modem  Ger- 
many, and  has  peiibmied  fi>r  the  Old  Testament  whas 
Hichaelis,  whom  he  succeeded,  did  ftir  the  New.  Posnas- 
ing  the  erudition,  the  dil^ence,  and  all  the  bold  free-think- 
ing of  hii  celebrated  |irediecessor,  he  introdnoes  Uie  Old 
Testament  by  demolishing  its  authority,  by  denying  its  in- 
spiration, and  by  calling  in  question  the  antiquity  of  ita 
chief  historical  documwits.'  It  is  added,  that  many  of  the 
author's  opinions  can  meet  with  few  supporters  in  Euf^and, 
except  among  those  who  arrogate  the  title  of  mtional 
divines ;  and  that  the  work  is  noticed  only  on  account  of 
its  celebrity  in  Grermany  ;  a  statement  strangely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  fact  of  ita  being  in  the  hands  of  every  learned 
student  of  divinity  in  Europe  and  America.  Eichhom 
applies  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  principles  on  which 
Heyne  explained  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,,  and  his 
name  is  conspicuous  in  the  theological  school  commenced 
by  Michaelis  and  Semler,  and  extended  by  RosenmiiU^, 
Knhnoel,  Diideriein,  Rohr,  TellWi  Sdunidt,  Henhe.  Ammon, 
Stainbart,  Wegscheider,  &c.,  as  an  ultra  rationalist;  and  a 
promoter  of  me  system  of  logical  religion  and  morality, 
finmded  on  ihe  Kantian  transcendental  theory  of  ideology, 
so  gennally  prevalent  in  the  universities  of  Gennany, 
and  whidt  in  truth  is  a  system  of  mere  moral  phi- 
losophy and  philosophical  theism,  exhibited  under  the 
ostensible  prorassion  of  Christianity ;  since  all  traditionary 
doctrines  and  statem^ts  are  made  to.  give  way  to  the  opera- 
tion of  'abstract,  universal,  and  eternal  principles  of  reason.' 
By  his  superior  knowledge  of  Oriental  antiquities,  and  by  his 
bold  mode  of  thinking,  Eichhorn  established  a  new  system 
of  scriptural  explication,  in  which  he  displays  a  degree  of 
learned  and  philosophical  scepticism  much  beyond  that  of 
his  predecessor  Michaelis.  He  denies  all  supwuatuial 
revektion  to  the  Helwew  prophets,  believing  them  to  hav* 
been  dever  and  ex|>erienoed  persons,  who^  from  Uieir  peoo- 
liar  abilities,  were  likely  to  foresee  political  and  other  events. 
He  examines,  questiotts,  and  rejects  the  authentic!^  of 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  some  of  the 
epistles  in  the  New,  and  asserts  generally  that  miracu- 
lous appearances,  visions,  voices,  &e.,  are  explainable  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  human  physiology 
and  psycholcvy,  and  that  supernatural  communications  are 
chieny  referable  to  the  mysterious  traditions  and  suprarsti  - 
tious  notions  common  to  all  people  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  His  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  canonioal 
gospels  which  r^ards  them  as  compilations  from  anterior 
documents  has  been  adopted  by  many  subsequent  critics 
(See  Ih-.  Schleiermacber's  work  on  the  Gospels.)  Manv  of 
the  sceptical  positianB  of  Eidihora  have  bem  ottaekea  in 
Geimanj  bv  the  anti-ntionalist  dass  of  divines.  On  this 
point  see '  The  Present  State  of  PntntantiBm  in  Gmxtnj,* 
by  the  Rev.  Hi^  Rose.  Snd  edition,  18S9,  and  the  cm- 
trovosial  pubUcations  which  it  elicited. 

EICHSTAIT,  a  bailiwick  in  the  circle  of  the  R^o, 
and  in  the  west  part  of  Bavaria.  It  gives  the  title  of  Pnnce 
to  the  dake  of  Leuehtenbei^  and  forma  a  portion  of  his 
mediatised  possessions  in  the  Bavarian  dominions.  The 
countnr,  which  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  is  trap 
versed  by  the  Altmuhl:  it  produces  grain,  flax  and  hiBiup, 
hops,  timber,  iron,  potters*  da.j»  slate,  &c. 

EICHSTATT  or  EICHSTADT,  is  a  handsome  town  si- 
tuated in  a  narrow  but  productive  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Altmuhl,  across  whieh  four  bridges  have  been  built. 
It  is  the  Tesidenoe  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  as  well 
as  of  abishep.  It  lies  in  48*  N.  hit,  and  ll"*  10'  E.  long. 
Hie  town  is  walled  round,  has  four  saburba^  ^ut  900 
houses,  and  a  p^mlatira  of  about  7800,  distributed  in  three 
paridies.  It  has  an  eodeaastical  seminary,  a  Latin  or 
grammar-school  a  capuchin  monastery,  a  nunnery,  an  hos- 
pital, an  orphan  asylum,  and  other  charitable  institutionf^ 
a  cathedral  church  and  chapter,  and  four  other  churches. 
Among  the  buildings  of  note  are  the  ducal  palace,  with  the 
celebrated  Brazilian  cabinet,  a  library  and  museum  of  an 
tiquities,  the  fine  arts,  &c. ;  the  cathedral  chu^ih ;  and  the 
huig  or  stronghold  of  St.  Willihald,  which  overlooks  the 
town  f^m  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  that  name,  and  has 
a  well  1200  feet  deep.  This  burg  is  said  to,be.ocLUie,9it« 
of  Auceatmii.  a  itoman  eastfiig|&a''i  " 
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flnt  Usliop,  Wniibald.  who  was  the  builder  of  the  cathedral 
dburch  and  the  adjacent  dwellings  for  his  clers;y,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eiKhth  century.  For  this  purpose  he  cleared 
an  area  oorerea  with  oaks,  whence  the  town  derives  iti 
name  ofEidistadtiortown  of  oaks.  In  the  romantic  ^unds 
called  Aamiihlwald.  near  this  place,  is  a  tablet  of  caat-iroD, 
Mt  in  a  block  of  marble,  198  feet  square,  and  laid  into  a 
mass  of  rock:  it  was  erected  by  the  citizens  in  memory  of 
Sueene  Beaubamois,  step-son  of  Napoleon,  and  viceroy  of 
Ita^.  This  prince  was  afterwards  duke  of  Lenohtenberg, 
and  prince  of  Eichstadt.  The  town  manu&ctures  wooUena, 
earthenware,  beer,  icon  ware,  &c,  and  has  quarries  in  the 
ne^hboorliood. 

EIDER.  [DSNHABK.] 

BIDER-DUCK.  [FnLiGUtiNJB.] 

EIGHTH  (in  music),  the  octane  or  eighth  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale.  It  is  a  perfect  concord  [Concobo],  and  in 
harmony  is  accompanied  by  the  Qth  and  3rd;  but  being 
almost  identical  with  the  base  note,  it  may  Ibnn  a  part  u 
any  chord,  or  be  omitted  at  discretion. 

SXKON  BASIXIKE.  [Charles  L  of  England.] 

EILENBURG,  a  town  in  the  county  or  administrative 
drde  of  Heraeburg,  and  in  the  minw  circle  of  Delitach, 
which,  before  its  transfer  to  the  Prussian  crown,  fixmad  part 
of  the  cirde  of  Leipzig  in  Saxony.  It  is  situated  on  an  isuand 
of  the  Mulde,  in  51'*  US'  N.  lat.,  and  12°  37'  E.  long.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  two  gates 
and  a  bridge  over  each  arm  of  the  river,  four  sttbuifasy  an 
old  castle,  two  churches,  an  hospital,  and  infirmary,  a  civic 
sdiool,  about  640  houses,  and  6300  inhabitants.  The  ma- 
nuftetures  consist  of  cottons,  bleached  \rax,  starch,  vin^ar, 
brandy,  wooUeD-yam,  crucibles,  &c. 

KIHBECK  or  EINBECK.  the  chief  town  of  the  former 
principality,  of  Grubenbagen,  which  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  principalis'  of  Gottingen,  a  portion  of  the  Land- 
ratei  or  bailiwick  of  Hildesheim  in  Huunrer.  It  is  encircled 
br  two  arms  of  the  Ilm,  and  lies  in  SI"  48'  N.  lat.  and  9°  51' 
M.  long.  The  walls  which  enclose  it  hare  Ave  gates;  the 
stnets  are  crooked  and  ill-paved ;  and  the  houses,  about 
780  in  number,  are  old  and  originally  built  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  4995  in  1812,  and  is 
at  present  about  5 1 50.  It  has  three  churches  (one  of  which, 
St.  Alexander's,  contains  the  sarcophagi  of  the  princes  of 
Grubenhasen,  and  has  a  chapter  attached  to  it),  an  orphan 
asylum,  where  woollen  yarns  are  spun,  two  hospitals,  a  re- 
Aige  for  the  indigent,  ajEymnasium  or  high  school,  and  six 
elementary  schools.  Tae  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
has  likewise  a  chapter  attadied  to  it.  Eimbeck,  besides  a 
ctmsiderable  traffic  in  agricultural  products,  possesses  ma- 
nnfiwtories  of  woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  linens,  leather, 
best;  Sec,  and  there  are  large  Ueaching  grounds  outside 
(he  walls. 

EIRE'NE.  (Zoology.)  [Hkdusa.] 

EISENACH,  a  principality  in  ibo  centre  of  Germany, 
forming  the  western  portion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  from  which  it  is  disjoined  by  the  inter- 
vention of  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Erfurt,  and  the 
Saxo-Coburg-Gotha  territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
oy  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  north-east  by  the  principahty 
of  Gotha,  on  the  south-east  by  Saxe-Meioingen,  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
the  electorate  of  Hesse-GasseL  The  detached  district  of 
Ostheim,  also  part  of  Eisenach,  lies  to  the  south  within  the 
Banrian  conmies,  and  there  are  likewise  other  small  and 
detached  portions  of  the  Eisenach  territorywithin  the  boun- 
daries of  Gotha  and  Saxe-Huningen.  The  principalis  is 
ol  areater  ottent  than  it  fimnerly  was,  sinoe  it  now  oom- 
lUtfhnids  the  bailiwios  of  Lichtenbera,  Kaltennordheim, 
Geiss,  Dermbadi,  Vach,  Fraueitsee,  Volkershausen,  and 
some  minor  tracts,  which  have  been  acquired  by  cession  or 
exchange  from  the  territories  of  Fulda,  Henneberg,  and 
Hesse-Caasel.  Its  area  is  about  440  square  miles,  rather 
less  than  a  third  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach ;  and  it  has  a  population  of  about  78,500  souls ; 
in  1818.  Uie  numbers  were  65,349.  and  in  1835,  77,729. 
The  greater  part  of  this  principality  belongs  to  Thuringia, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  traversed  by  the  Thiirin- 
gian  Fonwt  mountains  {Thuringer-WcUd-Gebirgey,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Rlun  monntains  the  principality 
comprehends  a  tract  about  fort^-two  miles  in  'ength, 
and  ftom  nine  to  Ibuiteen  in  width.  The  oountry  pre- 
■ems  a  suocession  of  hills  and  mountain-hngbta,  un- 
Mitannipted  by  any  extensive  levels,  and  die  soil  is  eonr> 


sequenty  not  very  favourable  to  cnltivation.  U  u  watecww 
by  the  Werra,  with  its  tribuuries.  the  Net*  and  Har- 
sel,  Ulster,  Fulda,  SuU.  Suhl.  and  Vach.  Tb  idimate 
is  pure  and  healthy,  though,  from  the  proximity  of  the 
Thiiringian  heights,  it  is  variable  and  not  so  mud  in 
Franoonia  and  on  the  Rhine.  The  products  consist  t)f 
grain,  which  is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption,  timber, 
potashes,  and  tar,  rape-seed,  tlax,  liemp,  hops,  fruit,  &c 
Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  great  nnmbers,  as 
weU  as  swine.  MiniuK  has  been  much  neglected;  rotiper. 
iron,  vitriol,  alum,  and  coals,  in  small  quantities,  a.«  ob- 
tained; and  there  are  quarries  of  stone  and  marble,  as  well 
as  sal^spri□gs  near  Kreutzbuig,  from  which  about  500  tons 
of  salt  are  annually  extracted.  Potters'  clay  and  fullers* 
earth  are  found.  There  is  more  mechanical  industry  in 
Eisenach  than  in  Saxe-Weimar :  its  principal  manu&cturcs 
are  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  iron  and  copper  ware,  yam. 
potashes,  leather,  earthenware,  and  articles  of  wood.  £iae- 
naeh  is  divided  into  eleven  bailiwios,  and  contains  o^ht 
municipal  towns,  twelve  market-town^  or  villages  with 
m^ets.  and  130  vilh^  and  hamlets.  The  chief  towns 
are  EisenadL  Ruhla  (3000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1800  are 
subjects  of  Saxe-Grotha),  Dermbach  (800),  (rcisa  (1700X 
Berka  (1000),  Gerstungen  (1300),  Kaltennordheim  (1200>p 
Kreutsbu^  (1700),  Lennfeld  (2100),  Ostheim  (2600X 
Vacba  (1600),  and  Volkenhausen  (1000).  The  principality 
fell  to  the  grand-dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar  upon  the  decooe  of 
the  last  diue  of  Saxe-Sisenach.  who  left  no  issu^  in  the 
year  1741. 

EISENACH,  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of 
the  principality  of  Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Horsel  and  Nessel,  which  unite  immediately  north 
of  the  town,  and  then  flow  through  it  in  one  channol:  the 
village  of  Fischbach  touohes  it  on  the  east;  and  the  cele- 
brated Wartburg,  a  mountain  fiutnesa,  commands  it  on  tbe 
south.   Eisenadi  lies  in  50"  58'  N.  lat  and  10"  18'  £.  long. 
It  is  smiounded  \if  walls,  has  five  gates,  is  well  bml^  and 
has  broad,  clean,  well-paved  streets.   It  contains  about  14M 
houses,  and  has  about  9300  inhabitants;  an  increase  of 
about  1042  since  the  year  1818,  when  the  number  was 
8258  independently  of  the  military.    The  grand-ducal 
palace,  or  house  of  princes  (Fiirstenhaus),  a  structure  of  the 
last  century,  is  a  lai^e  and  handsome  edifice.  Among 
other  public  buildings  mere  are  five  churches ;  a  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1233,  with  an  extensive  library;  a  handsome 
civic  school  which  ornaments  the  spacious  market-place, 
and  was  erected  in  1825 ;  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
schoolmasters;  and  an  academy  for  young  men  designed 
for  the  profession     superintnments  of  woods  and  forests, 
an  important  branch  of  stody  in  those  countries  whcoe 
wood  supplies  the  place  of  ooals.   Eisenach  has  also  an 
agricultural  institute  for  the  instruction  of  youth  intended 
for  husbandry,  a  school  of  design,  a  free-school,  as  well  as 
six  elementary  schools,  a  house  of  correction  and  or^ian 
a^lum,  two  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  a  school  of  industry  for 
indi^nt  girls,  a  bible  society,  and  several  philanthn^ie 
associations.  The  chief  manufactures  are  wooUena,  cottons, 
linens,  soap,  white-lead,  meerschaum  heads  of  pipes,  leather, 
and  carpets.  The  original  name  of  the  town  was  Ysenaha 
or  Ysenacha:  it  was  the  abode  of  Hilten,  who  preceded 
Luther  as  a  reformer  of  the  church,  and  of  Amsdorf  (a 
first  bishop  of  Naumbuig,  and  afterwards  Luther's  bosom 
friend  and  fellow-labourer),  who  died  here  in  1565.  A 
steep  ascent  through  a  fine  park  leads  to  the  well-known 
stronghokl  called  the  Wartburg,  which  is  about  a  milu  aod 
a  quarter  ttom  Eisenach,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1318  feet 
abovq  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  original  bnw  was  built  by 
Lewis  the  Jump^  in  1 140,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
landgraves  of  Tbiirin(na  until  the  year  1406:  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  banning  of  Uie  present 
century.    On  this  spot,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  minnesanger,  or  minstrels  of  Ger- 
many, used  to  contend;  and  it  is  still  better  known  as 
the  place  of  refuge  or  '  Patmos, '  as  Luther  styled  it,  to 
whicn  that  great  reformer  was  conveyed  in  1521,  on  his 
way  back  from  attending  the  Diet  of  Worms:  here  he 
found  an  aslyum  for  the  ten  succeeding  months,  which  he 
devoted  princqtally  to  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  little  chapel  in  which  he  frequently  preached,  with  its 
altar-piece,  a  fine  carving  in  wood  representing  the  En- 
tombment of  Christ,  and  the  sell  whiui  Lutiier  udubite^ 
have  been  car^ly  preserved  in  tft^^imL^MMu  whn 
he  used  them.  In  the  Bt^tedcfiornaipUltU 
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rUo  the  Buomil  Hall  (Bitttrtaat),  in  which  the  mi&BtKb 
hdd  their  poetia  oontests;  and  the  Annoary,  buUt  in  1810, 
vhidi  eOBUins  rdiqueB  of  the  paraphttnalia  of  Pope  Julius 
JJ^  the  Princess  Cuni^unda,  and  other  personages.  This 
hold  is  still  protected  by  external  works,  and  is  now  made 
nfieofaaaiffiaon.  In  the  grounds  between  theWartburg 
and  the  town  is  the  remarkable  rock  in  which  the  band  ^ 
nature  has  sculptured  the  representation  of  a  monk  and 
Htm. 

EISRNBURG,  or  in  Hungarian  Vas  V&rra^e, 
and  Sclavonian  Zelezne  Mesto,  a  large  county  in  the 
western  part  of  Hungary,  bounded  on  the  north-vest  by 
the  Austrian  province  '  below  the  Ens'  (or  Lower  Austria), 
on  the  south-west  and  west  bv  Styria,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  ooiuties  of  Oedenburg,  Vezprim,  and  Szalad.  It  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  2037  squue  miles,  which  is  divided 
into  6  circles,  and  haul  rojral  free  town  (Giins  or  Koes- 
zoog),  1  episcopal  town  (Stein),  41  market  towns,  612  vil- 
lages, 57  iradia  or  privileged  settlements,  and  about 
3tf  1,000  inhabitants.  The  southern  and  western  parts  of  £i- 
senbn^  are  very  mountainous ;  for  here  the  Alpine  chains 
which  traverse  Styria  and  the  ducby  of  Austria  terminate. 
Ilia  northern  districts  are  hilly;  but  extensive  and  highly 
productive  plains  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Kemenes,  an  ele* 
^-ated  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Raab.  .This  river  is 
the  principal  stream  in  the  county,  and  flows  through  its 
southern  parts,  whence  it  takes  a  direction  to  the  north- ; 
eastern:  Uie  three  lesser  rivers,  the  Pinka,  Sorok,  and 
Guns,  which  water  the  centre  and  western  districts,  fall 
into  the  Raab  on  its  left  bank.  Bisenburg,  though  it  has 
manjr  fiireata,  is  on  the  whole  aihrtOe  and  productive  land: 
and  It  haa  been  estimated  that  of  the  1,039,000  acres  avail- 
able for  uaeftil  purposes,  930,700  are  already  under  the 
plough ;  48,000  have  been  converted  into  vineyards ;  and 
358,300  are  occupied  by  woods  and  forests.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  maize,  peas  and  beans,  and  flax,  are  grown  in 
abundance ;  the  Y&oosh&sa  tobacco  is  in  repute ;  and  much 
wine  is  mode.  There  are  many  rich  pasture  lands,  and  the 
extensive  forests,  particularly  the  Farkas,  afford  plenty  of 
timber  and  fuel.  Large  hetds  of  homed  cattle  are  ^^t, 
alon^  the  banks  of  the  Raab  especially ;  more  pains  are  now 
bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  sheen ;  poultry  is  extensively 
fed  fur  the  Vienna  marlut ;  and  tnere  is  much  game.  Near 
Bernstein,  a  mining  district  in  the  north-west  of  Eiaenbtu^ 
large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  dug :  aoi^silTer,  abo  vitriu, 
ironstone,  and  copper,  are  obUiiwd  iiere  on  a  small  acal3. 
Coals  are  dug  at  Mariadorf.  MarUe  and  alum,  are  like- 
wise among  the  products  of  this  connty.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are 
about  170,000,  and  of  Protestants  about  60,000.  They  are 
as  mueh  distinguished  by  their  mechanical  as  tfaeii  agricul- 
tural industry,  and  have  a  good  trade  with  various  ]Nurt8  of 
Austria. 

The  most  remarkable  spot  in  Eisenburg  is  Stein-am- 
Aoger  (Szombathely),  the  Sabaria  of  the  Romans,  an  epis- 
copal town,  lying  between  the  Puenth  and  Giins,  in  47°  IS' 
N.  lat,  and  16"  37'  E.  long.,  with  -about  3800  inhabitants. 
This  town,  where  the  states  of  the  county  hold  their  meet- 
iagt,  as  well  as  its  environs,  abounds  in  remains  of  Roman 
art,  in  columns,  lepulehral  tablets,  votive  stales,  inserip- 
nons,  fcc.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  modun  ediflee: 
die  town  has  three  other  churches,  an  episcopal  residenoe, 
seminary,  and  ohapter-bouse,  three  monasteries,  a  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasium,  college  of  philosophy,  counfy-hall, 
and  other  miu^ume  buildings.  At  Tatsmannsdorf  (Tarcsa), 
a  beautifolly  situated  village  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  county,  there  are  excellent  and  much-frequented  cha- 
lybeate springs.  The  dignity  of  Obo^pan  (or  Head- 
man of  the  county)  is  heamitary  in  the  ^Kithy&ni  bmily. 

EISENSTADT  (in  Hungarian  Kis-Martony),  a  royal 
free  town  in  the  Hungarian  county  of  Oedenbui^,  ^finely 
situated  in  a  noble  expanse  of  country  bounded  by  the 
Leitha  mountain  range,  in  47"  33'  N.  laL,  and  16°  24'  E. 
long.  It  lies  about  26  miles  south-east  of  Vienna,  and 
contains  about  $400  inhabitants.  The  town  itself  is  walled 
round,  has  two  gates,  and  three  main  stteete,  a  church,  and 
a  Frandsean  monastcsy,  in  which  is  the  sepulchral  vault  of 
the  Eaterhirr  fianOy,  a  numastery,  and  hotmital  of  the 
Brothers  of  Qiarity,  a  town-hall,  and  the  offices  for  the 
administration  of  the  Esterh&zy  domains.  The  *  Srhloss- 
gruud,*  or  palaoe-domain,  is  an  extensive  suburb,  contain- 
ing about  2600  of  the  population,  and  comprising  the 
*  Judenstadt'  or  Jew's  Town,  wheie  500  of  that  oonnnmiftr 
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reude  here  are  Mount  CalTaiy,  laid  out  m  oonfbrmily 
with  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  site  in  IMestine^  and 
enriched  in  the  eves  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  a  mira- 
culous effigy  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  palace  cailed  Kis- 
Martony,  a  splendid  quadrangular  structure,  erected  in 
1 805  by  Prince  Esterb&zy,  to  whose  family  the  whole  suburb 
belong  The  park  is  large,  rises  in  terraces  towards  the 
Leitha  hills,  and  is  embellished  with  temples,  a  canal  and 
cascades,  an  avenue  of  rose-trees,  262  paces  in  length,  an 
orangery  of  400  trees,  nine  lai|;e  conservatories,  containing 
nearly  70,000  plants,  water-works  impelled  by  steam,  &c. 
Eiaenstadt  possesses  a  head-school,  a  Protratant  public 
school,  a  town-hospital,  and  an  institute  for  fbresteoonomy. 
Much  wine  is  brought  here  for  sale. 

EISLEBEN,  formerly  the  capital  at.  the  earldom  of 
Mannsfeld,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mannsfield  circle  of  the 
Lake,  in  the  administrative  circle  or  county  of  Mersebutg, 
in  Prussian  Saxony.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bose,  in  51°  33'  N.  lat.,  and  1 1°  32'  E.  long, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  two  lakes.  The  town  has  two  Sim- 
divisions;  the  Old  Town,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and-  ditches,  and  has  seven  gates,  and  the  New  Town ; 
besides  these  it  has  five  suburbs.  Eisleben  contains  alto- 
gether four  chuTcheu,  a  Protestant  n'mnasium,  several  ele- 
mentary schools,  two  hospitals,  and  has  about  7500  inha- 
bitants: between  the  years  18)7  and  1631  the  number 
increased  from  6330  to  7230.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
potashes  and  tobacco;  and  there  are  copper  and  silver 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  two  smelling  works.  The 
town  has  a  brisk  inland  trade.  Luther  was  bmi  here  on 
the  10th  of  Novwnber,  1483,  and  died  here  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1546  :  but  neither  his  parents  nor  himself  had  a 
permanent  residenoe  in  Eisleben.  The  object  of  greatest 
attraction  in  it  was  the  bouse  in  which  he  was  bom.  After 
escaping  several  extensive  conflagiations,  it  was  at  last  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  June,  1689  ;  and  nothing  was  saved  but 
a  wooden  table  on  whidt  Luther's  portrait  was  carved,  an 
old  engraving  which  also  represented  him,  and  a  window, 
on  the  glass  of  which  he  and  Melanchthon  were  pourtrayed 
in  the  dd  style.  On  the  site  of  this  house  a  more  solid 
building  of  stone  was  soon  afterwards  erected,  and  on  tiie 
3lBt  of  October,  1693,  it  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
purposes  of  a  poor-house  and  free-school.  This  is  the  struc- 
ture which  is  at  present  shown  to  visitm  as  Luther's  house. 
A  stone  bust  of  the  refiarmer  stands  over  iba  entnmee^  with 
the  vdl-knowu  sayii^  inscribed  beneath  it: 

OatlM  Wert  bt  LMhm  Lcbr,  Tha  wncdtf  God  U  LsUin^  hv, 

DtwmgM  A  ntmnnrntbt.  And  it  duU  amipMa  «r^. 

The  fAA  portxaitB  of  Luther  and  Melanchdion  on  glass 
have  ben  introduoed  into  one  of  the  windows.  Over  the 
door  of  one  d  the  rooms  is  the  portrait  of  Luther  in  wood, 
and  beneath  it  is  the  dirtich, 

KotUi  arm  PapM  Socio  mm  p«sUi  et  Injiu; 
Vox  maftenm  Hiriptii  nil  ulal  Chrl*tiu  wnt. 
AMne  post  B.  S.  ISM,  manaa  H^o  TeoovaU. 

niis  inscription  refers  to  the  verse,  'Pestis  eram  vivens; 
morions  ero  mors  tua,  Papal*  which  Luther  is  said  to  have 
written  at  Altenbuig  in  the  year  1530,  and  was  fond  of 
quoting.  Several  articles  are  exhibited,  such  as  what  is 
called  Luther's  tabl^  which  in  fact  never  were  his.  At 
St  Andrew's,  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  the  little 
pul[dt  in  wUeh  Luther  preached  is  still  preserved.  Ser- 
mons to  his  memory  are  regularly  delivered  frinn  this  pul- 

S't  on  the  days  of  bis  birth  and  decease,  and  on  the  first 
ly  of  public  catechising.  There  are  busts  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  in  the  same  idiurch.  On  the  day  of  the  jubilee 
of  the  Reformation  in  1617,  several  additions  were  made  to 
Luther's  house,  at  the  expense^  of  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  who  bestowed  a  suffi<»ent  endowment  to  preserve 
it  against  future  decay,  and  perpetuate  its  benevdent  ob- 
ject. ' 

EISTEDDFOD,  from  eistedd  to  sit';  a  meeting  or  as- 
sembly. This  term  was  more  especislly  used  as  the  name 
for  the  session  <^  the  bards  and  minstrels  which  was  held 
in  Wales  for  mam  centuries.  [Babo.] 

EJECIMBNT  is  the  name  of  an  aetiMi  at  law  of  a  na- 
ture partly  real  and  partly  personal,  and  therefore  called  a 
mixed  aenon,  by  whwh  a  inrty  entitled  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  luids  or  other  corporeal  hffieditamenta  mttj 
recover  thatpoMession  from  the  party  wrongfhUy  wiAhold- 
ine  it. 

Since  the  disuse  of  real  actions,  and  under  the  provisions 
of  die  Srd  and  4th  WiU.  IV.,  Cfjfg^l^jt^jbjl^mwBi^il 
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•nd  MM  mixed  eetioiM,  it  hu  beoome  the  oaly  l^al  mode 
of  Uyhig  the  title  to  landf  and  teoemants. 

The  Temedy  by  ejeotmoit  is  founded  almoit  entirely  npcai 
a  lueoeHioB  of  legal  iletiona^  and  it  ii  tlwreftne  neceuary  to 
give  a  abort  aeoount  of  iti  hiitoiy  and  ibe  proeeedingi 
uder  it. 

OnginaUy  thia  action  was  brought  by  any  ^rwn  hanng 
a  lease  for  yean  of  lands,  &o.,  to  repair  an  iiyuiy  done  hun 
hf  dispossession ;  but  graduallv  it  beearoe  the  means  of  in- 
doeetly  bringing  in  question  the  title  to  the  lanils,  which 
was  thus  collaterally  tried  with  the  supposed  trsspass.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  neeassaiy  that  the  elaimant  should 
enter  upon  the  lands  in  order  to  empower  him  to  con- 
stitute a  lessee  for  years  who  would  be  capable  of  receiving 
the  iqjury  of  dispossession.  A  lease  for  a  term  of  y«An  is 
therefore  stated  in  the  declaration  (for  there  is  no  other 
process  in  this  action)  to  have  been  made  by  the  Par^ 
olaiming  title  to  the  plaintiff,  who  is  generally  a  fictitious 
person.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  lessee,  in  consequenos  of 
the  demise  to  him,  entered  into  the  premises,  and  that  the 
defendant,  who  is  also  a  fictitious  person,  uid  caUed  the 
carnal  mector,  entered  thereupon  and  ousted  the  plaintifl^ 
for  which  ouster  the  plaintiff  brings  his  action. 

Under  the  declaration  is  a  notice  in  terms  professing  to 
he  written  by  the  casual  ejector  to  the  tenant  in  possession 
of  the  premises,  advising  him  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain 
time  and  defend  his  title ;  otherwise  he,  the  casual  ejeotor, 
will  su&r  judgment  to  be  had  against  him,  by  which  means 
the  actual  tenant  would  inevitably  be  turned  out  of  poases- 
siott. 

Hie  declaratbn,  as  well  as  the  notiea,  is  then  served 
upon  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises,  who  has 
thus  an  opportunity  of  defending  his  title.  If  be  omils  to 
do  so  within  a  limited  time,  he  is  supposed  to  have  no  fight; 
and  upon  judgment  being  obtained  against  the  casual  ejee- 
tor,  the  real  occupier  is  turned  out  of  possession  by  the 
sheriit 

If  the  tenant  apply  to  he  made  a  defendant,  be  is  allowed 
upon  condition  that  he  enters  into  a  rule  court  to  ooniess 
at  the  trial  of  the  cause  four  of  five  requisites  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  plaintiff's  action — the  lease  of  the 
lessor,  the  entryof  the  plaintiff,  the  ouster  by  the  tenant 
himself  and  toe  possession  by  the  tenant  These  requi- 
sites (exoqit  in  eertsin  eases,  as  of  vaoant  possession,  &o.) 
are  wholly  flctitioui;  and  if  the  ^aintiff  should  put  the 
defondant  to  the  proof  of  thsm,  ho  would  <^  oouxae  m  non- 
suited at  the  tzid  f  but  the  sdpul^ed  eoofesaioa  of  loue, 
ent^,  and  ouster  being  made,  the  ease  then  vesti  npen  the 
ments  of  the  title  only.  The  cause  goes  to  trial  under 
the  name  of  the  fictitious  leasee  on  tb»  cbmise  of  the  lessor, 
who  is  the  person  claiming  title  against  the  d^endant. 

The  lessor  is  bound  to  make  out  on  the  trial  his  title  to 
the  premises;  and  if  he  do  so  in  a  satislactoir  manner, 
judgment  is  given  for  the  nominal  plaintiff,  and  a  writ  of 
possession  goes  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver  up  the  possession 
to  him.  under  whitdi  process  it  is  in  ftet  delivered  to  his 
leaaor,  the  real  claimant.  If  it  appears  that  ^o  person 
elaiming  title  to  the  lands  has  no  rignt  of  entry,  that  is,  no 
right  to  the  immediate  potiesaion,  he  cannot  maintain  this 

BCtioD. 

A  mortgagee  may  mamtain  an  aodim  of  igeotment  against 
the  mortgagor  to  gain  poasassion  of  the  .  mortgaged  pre- 
mises without  giving  any  notice,  unless  the  mor^agw  is 

raotected  by  the  covenant  for  quiet  eiyoyment  unol  de- 
ihnlt.  He  may  also  ^eot  ^e  lessee,  to  whom  the  mort- 
gsgor  has  made  a  Irase  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  with- 
out ginng  liim  notice  to  quit.  AVbere  the  ngnt  of  the 
tenant  to  retain  the  posasssion  has  ceased  by^tfluxion  of 
time,  by  a  legal  notice  to  quit,  or  by  the  oomoission  of  an 
act  of  forfeiture,  a  landlord  may  bring  an  ejectment  against 
his  tenant ;  and  various  other  persons  who  have  a  right  of 
entry  in  law  upon  the  premises  may  take  advantage  of  the 
same  remedy. 

The  time  within  whicb  an  action  of  ejectment  may  now 
be  hiought  is  regulated  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  cap.  87. 
which  enacts  thsi  no  person  shall  bring  an  aetim  to  reoovw 
any  land  or  rent  (the  meaning  of  which  tensi  is  e^lained 
by  the  first  section  of  the  act)  but  within  twenty  years 
next  after  bis  right  to  bring  such  action,  or  that  of  the 
person  through  whom  he  claims,  shall  have  first  aocniad. 
The  third  section  fixes  the  time  at  which  the  right  shall 
he  deemed  to  h«ve  fint  aocrued.  (Hunningtott  On  ^ect- 
mmtt  Adans  On  i^tat^imt:  BlackstKme's^ni.) 


BKATARINBUR6  or  YBKATARIMBUaO  (Oath* 
rine*s  borough),  the  chief  town  of  a  drde  in  tfw  fov«rn 
ment  of  Pmn  (Pormia).  in  the  western  part  of  Aaiatie 
Russia,  founded  by  Pater  the  QmaX,  in  the  year  1723. 
who  (^ve  it  the  name  whidi  it  beai  in  bnumrof  his  ccounrt. 
It  is  situated  on  boUi  sides  of  the  Icetb  or  Iset,  the  western 
quarto  of  the  town  being  built  along  the  slope  of  a  gonilu 
aodivity  of  the  Ural  mountains.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  B60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  in  50'  N.  laf., 
and  80°  41'  E.  long.  It  is  fortified  and  regularly  eon- 
struoted:  the  streets  are  long  and  straight,  but  tlwy  are 
unpaved,  and  have  planks  laid  on  each  side  of  them  by 
way  of  a  foot-pavement  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood,  but  there  are  many  oandaome  stone  buildings ; 
the  chief  of  them  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourih 
side  of  which  is  the  right  bank  of  the  loeth :  this  range  ol 
buildings  is  oompoiod  of  the  Minng  Department  (fur 
Ekatannhnrg  is  the  seat  of  administration  for  the  Ural 
mines),  a  museum  of  mineralogy,  a  public  library,  an  ex- 
cellent chemical  laboratory,  an  imperial  mint,  worka  for 
eleansing  and  amalgamating  metal^  aa  well  as  for  cutting 
and  poUshing  precious  iIoBes,  a  school  for  educating 
miners,  a  hospital,  storehouses,  a  guardhouse.  Sec.  A 
handsome  bridge  unites  both  quarters  of  the  town,  and  oi. 
the  acclivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  long  range  of 
wooden  tenements  where  the  work-people  reside,  with  the 
stone  residences  of  the  public  offices  between  tbem  and  the 
bridge.  The  merchants  and  dealers*  houses  in  the  town 
are  also  of  stone,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  city  in 
Europe.  BesidM  five  churches,  there  are  a  Grreek  monas- 
tery, a  public  seluMl  for  300  pupils,  a  Gkurman  school,  a 
lane  basaar,  a  magarine  for  grain,  a  hmua  of  eorrection, 
and  sevsral  district  and  dementary  schools.  At  the  nwtii- 
westem  end  ef  Ekaterinburg  are  remaitu  of  the  fortifica- 
tions where  the  garrison  is  quartered.  The  number  of 
bouses  is  upwards  of  1 200,  and  of  inhabitants  about  1 1 ,000. 
By  the  official  return  of  the  year  1830  they  amounted  to 
10,695.  The  population  consists  of  a  motley  assemblage  of 
Asiatics  and  Eun^wans,  the  latter  principally  Russians  and 
CkrmuiB,  among  whcan  are  numben  of  poKins  exiled  for 
public  o&noes.  There  is  a  public  hall  for  drugs  and  che 
micals,  and  a  botanic  garden  attached  to  the  honiital.  The 
gieaterpart<tf  the  inhabitants  depMid  upon  tbeUral  mining 
eonosms  for  their  subsistence;  and  as  Ekaterinburg  li^  on 
the  high  road  from  Russia  into  Siberia,  it  is  a  place  of 
transit  and  of  brisk  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  lie  the 
gold  minaa  of  BcMoff  and  flu  iron  mines  of  Niviensk, 
which  extend  over  a  lurAee  of  nearly  for^  square  miles : 
there  is  also  a  ohalybeato  well,  which  is  much  tised  by  in- 
valids. A  wood  of  pines  enoircles  the  north-weatem  extre- 
mite  of  the  town,  and  about  half  a  mile  b^tmd  lias  lake  Iset. 

SKATARINOSLAF.  one  of  the  three  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  since  1822  have  consti- 
tuted the  govenmimt  of  New  Russia.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  the  proviaoes  of  Fttltava,  the  Slobodsk-Uk- 
raine,  and  VMonesh ;  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the 
Don-Casiscks;  on  the  south  1^  the  sea  of  Aiof,  and  thtt 
government  of  Tauria ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  ^vemment 
M  Chetson.  There  is  an  istdatad  disbriot  of  thu  province, 
itf  ^lich  Taganrog  is  the  ehief  town.  lying  at  the  north- 
WMtam  extrwaaily  irf  the  sea  of  Acoft  and  separated  from 
the  ramaindsr  of  Skatarinoilaf  by  the  tavrittiy  of  the  Umi 
Goasaeks.  The  area  of  this  pnmneo  is  aatimitfod  by  some 
at  33,700  square  miles;  but  according  to  Anoni^  at 
98^980.  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  this  aran  uo  an  tupoi 
steppe,  destitute  of  wood,  and  adapted  to  pasturage  only: 
this  is  'peculiarly  the  case  with  that  lai^  tract  which  is 
situated  east  of  the  Dnieper.  Ibe  distriots  west  of  that 
river  are  much  more  fertile,  and  are  skirted  by  a  range  of 
hills  which  run  northwards  from  AlcnandrolUi  along  the 
Dnieper.  Here  it  is  loiiMnpaUy  that  the  ar^le  lands  of 
Ekatarinoslaf,  ocoupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  soil,  are 
situated.  The  whole  extent  of  tha  woods  and  forests  does 
not  oxoaed  356,000  aerss.  The  prino^Ml  riw  is  the 
Oni^pcr^  which  enteia  the  province  at  its  north-vestem 
axtrMBity.  and,  winding  through  the  western  paru  of  it 
quits  it  below  Alaxandroihk.  Hw  immniN  bhwks  of 
granite  which  obstruct  the  eonne  of  the  river  at  and  beknr 
Kidak,  give  rise  to  thirteen  baautiM  fidls.  here  caUed 
*  psn^hi and  beh>w  them  the  river  is  divided  by  islands 
into  saveral  ehannela.  The  Dm  skirta  Ekatariaoslaf  only 
at  iu  mouth ;  but  its  tribatvy,  On  Doneea,  waters  it  par- 
tiaUyintheeast.  T^^^f^g^^^^i^^f^^mm^waa^ 
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as  the  Suaara,  Kalnuiu,  &a,  are  of  do  ^reat  Importance, 
l^ere  are  Kvoril  lakea,  the  water  of  which  ia  often  much 
impregnated  with  lalt:  twampa  are  of  frequent  ocourrenoe. 
The  '■litwtn  ii  mild,  and  not  mtposed  to  much  variation, 
and  the  winter  is  of  shMt  doratioD.  The  quantity  of  grain 
produced  is  learcely  adequate  to  the  ooncumption;  in  some 
f  ears  it  is  ao  scanW  that  the  lupply  i»  drawn  from  ibreign 
parts.  Heap  and  flax,  peea,  oeuis,  lentils,  Tsgetables, 
and  fruit;  -particularly  metoni,  are  oultivated.  The  grm 
xipena,  ana  bodw  wine  is  mads;  but  the  frmli  of  the  mu- 
bnty  and  mdnat  do  not  attain  to  maturity.  Tbn  fi>* 
rests  do  not  ftirmdk  suffioient  timber  or  fuel;  and  straw, 
rushes,  and  aren  dnng,  are  substituted  for  the  latter. 
The  chief  kinds  of  trees  in  the  ftmsts  west  of  the  Dnieper 
are  the  oak,  linden,  and  po|daK;  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the 
ficarciqr  of  timber,  the  bouses  are  built  of  olay,  and  roofed 
\nth  rushes.  Catti»*breeding  is  oszried  on  upon  an  extended 
scale,  for  the  steppes  are  one  vast  expanse  of  pasture- 
ground.  The  stock  of  horses,  homed  oatHe,  goats,  and 
swine  is  immense ;  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  also 
kept,  the  breed  of  which  has  been  so  mneh  ameliorated 
that  336,835  pure  Merinos  alone  were  in  stock  in  the  year 
1832  aU  these  animals  are  left  to  graxe  in  the  open  fields 
thrau^xmt  nearly  the  whole  twelve  months.  Then  were, 
in  1832,  between  1480  and  1S90  establishments  for  bned> 
inr  oxen  and  am;  and  238  for  rearing  horses.  Cheese 
and  butter  are  made  of  sheep's  milk.  In  the  same  year 
Ekatarinoslaf  poMSSied  88,100  hives,  from  which  much 
honey  and  wax  were  obtained.  The  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm is  a  Ikvourite  pursuit  with  the  Greeks  at  Uariapol 
and  the  Armoaians  at  Nakitshevan,  and  this  bruich  of 
iadustry  is  rapidly  on  the  incMMe.  The  chase  forms  a 
means  of  livelihood,  as  wild  animals  and  game  are  plenti- 
flil :  under  this  bead  we  may  enumerate  the  jerboa,  wolt 
fox,  buflblo,  anteloi>e'goat  (saiga),  wild  cat;  i^r-martin, 
musk-rat,  pelican,  wild  duck,  and  partridge.  The  fisheries 
on  the  IMeper,  Don,  Kalmius,  and  Sea  of  Asof  are  very 
productive,  and  are  eatimated  to  bxii»  in  npwards  of 
20,000/.  pa-  annum.  Among  the  mineru  products  of  the 
province,  which  are  fern  and  not  of  mndi  unputano^  are 
fake  salt,  of  which  little  advantage  is  taken  tm  account  of 
the  scarc^  of  fliel,  granite,  chalk  in  large  quantity,  clay, 
and  bog  iron.  The  garnet  is  occasion^  met  with.  . 
The  population  is  a  mixed  race,  joincipally  of  colonists 
,  who  have  gradually  transformed  a  wilderness  into  a  habi- 
table and  productive  region  during  the  last  eighty  or  ninety 
years ;  they  are  composed  of  Great  and  Little  Russians, 
Cossacks,  Servians  (who  migrated  hither  between  the  years 
17-54  and  1 760,  by  thousands  at  a  time,)  Walaks,  Ma^&rs, 
Albanians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Tartus,  Germans,  and 
Europeans  in  generaL  Of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the 
numbers  are  atout  30,000  of  each;  the  Germans  amount 
to  about  10,000.  The  inhabitants  an  classed  as  foUows  in 
the  returns  for  the  year  1830 


Hereditary  nobles 

Supenor  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown 
Cle^  (including  six  monks) 
SolcUisrs  on  fUrlougb  and  their  fomilies 
Merchants  and  dealers,  mechanics.  &o. 
Free  peasantry  and  odiers  attached  to) 

the  crown  lands  .  .  1 
Peasantry  belonging  to  crown  donations 
Peasant?  and  othen,  the  property  ofl 

indtvidnals  .  ' 


2555 
2363 
4427 
3498 
9355 

285,777 

1956 

236,684 


Total 


946,615 


Arsenief  condders  this  return  as  much  below  the  real 
number,  and  estimates  the  population  at  610,000  for  the  year 
in  question ;  but  Schubert,  m  his  recent  statistics  of  the 
Russian  «npir^  states  it  to  have  been  826,100  even  so 
fu  back  as  the  year  1829.  Hiirschelmann,  In  his  new 
edition  of  l^fossor  Stein*s  '  Ge<^a^hy  and  Statistics,' 
states  it  to  be  860,000.  The  numbers  given  by  the  two  last 
writers  appear  to  justify  Haasel's  estimate  for  1820,  of 
761,600.  All  but  the  Cossaokpart  ofthe  population,  which 
is  senu-nomadie,  have  fixed  abodes.  We  have  no  official 
account  of  their  increase  or  decrease,  excepting  for  the  year 
183-2.  when  tho  births  amounted  to  40,218,  and  the  deaths 
to  27.053,  showing  an  inorease  of  13,165  in  that  year 
CSchnitzler).  IlwreHgion  of  the  minority  isRusso-Greek:  the 

rtvince  contains  690  parishes,  and  the  ecclesiastical  head 
the  aichbisbop  of  Bkatarinodat  Gberson,  and  Tauria. 


The  30,000  original  Greeks  have  a  bishop  of  their  own  at 
Feodosia ;  ana  the  Armenians  are  undw  the  bishop  oic  Na- 
kitshevan.  There  are  a  fow  Moluonmedans  and  Jews. 

Ekatarinoslaf  is  divided  into  the  seven  circles  of  Ekata- 
rinoslaf on  the  west  side  of  the  Dnieper ;  Veichne-Dnia- 
probk,  north  of  Ekatarinoslaf  also  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Dnieper ;  Novo-Mosko&k,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dnieper ;  Alezandro&k,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dnieper, 
which  separates  it  from  Ekatarinoslaf;  Paulograd,  nwtb* 
east  of  Bkatarinoilaf ;  Bakmut.  east  of  Ekatarinoslaf; 
and  Blamueacfik,  the  nocthreaitenuuost  oirdo  of  the 
province,  independent^  of  the  isolated  dirttiet  of  Rostof 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  principal  towns  are  Bkatari- 
noBlaf ;  Alexandrofiik,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper 
(about  4000  inhabitants) ;  Novo-Hosko&k,  on  the  Samara 
(3000) ;  Paukwrad,  on  the  Voltsha,  esst  of  Bkatarinoskf 
(900);  Verknebiaproftk,  on  the  right  bank  of  theDniepo', 
(about  250  houses);  Bakmut,  on  the  Bakmuta,  (about 
4600  inhabitants) ;  Slavenoserfik,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Donees ;  and  l^«anrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Asof  (about 
14,000).  Besides  these  townp,  which  are  the  capitals  of  the 
seven  circles,  there  are  several  others,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Azof  on  the  sea  of  that  name;  Mariapol,  at 
the  efflux  of  the  Kahnius  into  tiie  Sea  of  Asof  with  a^ut 
3600  inlwbitanti;  NakitdMTsn,  on  the  Don  (about  9200) ; 
and  St  Dmitria  Boatoftkaya^  a  fortreaa  at  ihe  eonfinniae  of 
the  Tememik  and  Don  (about  Ei»O0). 

The  manu&ctures  of  Ekatarinmlaf  although  gradually 
extending,  are  not  yet  of  much  importance ;  in  net,  there 
is  stiU  need  for  a  much  greater  number  of  hands  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  returns  of  1830  show  that  in 
the  30  larger  manu&cturing  establishments  there  were  not 
more  than  648  hands  employed:  these  establishments  con- 
sisted of  3  manufoctories  of  woollen  cloths,  6  of  tallow  and 
7  of  caudles,  10  tanneries,  1  bell  foundry,  2  breweries,  &c 
There  were  at  that  time  not  less  than  225  brandy  distil- 
leries. The  district  of  Rostof  however  is  not  comprised  in 
this  enumeration ;  and  here  there  were  49  manu&ctories 
in  the  year  1832.  Hie  principal  articles  exported  are  fish, 
tallow,  and  other  animal  produots. 

The  revenue  eidleoted^  the  oiown  in  1830  amounted  to 
7,439,704  paper  rubles,  or  about  340,9902.  stnling.  About 
flftoen  yean  before  it  was  not  more  tlian  1,640,000  rubles 
or  about  70.580i 

The  province  of  Ekatarinoslaf  was  first  constituted  by 
the  empress  Catherine  in  the  year  1784,  and  was  composed 
of  the  districts  lying  next  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  were  before  this  held  by  the  (Cossacks,  of  se- 
veral large  districts  wrested  from  the  Turks,  and  of  Crimean 
Tartary  as  for  as  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  In  1797 
the  emperor  Paul  augmented  it  by  the  addition  of  o^er 
lands  between  the  Bog  mA  Dnifister,  which  had  been  ceded 
by  Turkey,  and  tiie  peninsula  of  Tauria ;  and  be  desig- 
nated the  iriiole  of  this  extensive  conntir  New  Russia.  In 
the  year  1822,  however,  the  emperor  Alexander,  his  son 
and  BUecetsor,  reorganised  these  possession^  i^Hining 
them  into  the  governor-generalship  of  New  Russia,  divided 
it  into  the'  three  provinces  of  Ekatarinoslaf  Cherson,  or 
NikolaieiD^  and  Simferopol,  or  Tauria. 

EKATARINOSLAF,  the  capital  of  the  province;  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kaidak  with  that  river,  in  43"  27'  N.  lat.,  and 
35°  2'  E.  long.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  empress 
C^erine  H.  in  1 787.  The  town  is  close  to  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  and  is  built  aocording  to  an  extended  and  regular 
plan  adapted  for  a  much  greater  number  of  inhabiunts 
than  the  12,000  which  it  at  present  contains.  In  1833  they 
amounted  to  11,648.  The  streets  axe  broad,  and  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  but  in  an  tmflnished  state.  There  are 
three  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, on  impnial  manu&cture  woollens,  and  several 
hospitals.  Silk  stockings  are  made,  and  some  retail  trade 
is  carried  on.  The  houses  are  about  900  in  number.  The 
navigation  of  the  Dnieper  terminates  at  Ekatarinoslaf  in 
consequence  of  the  *  fwroghi,'  or  Mis,  which  obstruct  its 
navigation  at  Kaidak  just  below  it.  IMnce  Potemkin  has 
some  gardens  and  grounds  in  the  vicinity. 

ELiEAGNA'C£S,  a  small  natural  order  of  Apetalous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  whose  leaves  are 
either  opposite  or  alternate,  destitute  of  stipules,  and  always 
proteotM  more  cr  less  by  scurfy  scales,  wnieh  usually  give 
the  plants  a  lepadas  aspect.  The  geneta  of.this.  ofdor  have, 
a  tubular  4-lobe^  lalyx,  the  in^  v^miM^^j^^i 
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tleflhr  duk.  that  sometimes  almost  closes  up  the  tulM ,  there 
are  three,  four,  or  e^bt  stamens,  and  a  superior  ovary,  con- 
taining a  single  erect  ovule.  The  fruit  is  soft,  succulent, 
and  "would  be  eatable  if  it  not  for  its  dryness  and  in- 
sipidity. In  a  few  cases,  when  it  is  more  than  usually 
juicy  and  acidulated,  it  is  actually  considered  an  excellent 
fruit.  Eiteagnus  hortensis  and  Orientalia  bear  a  brown  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  an  olive,  which  is  brought  to  market  in  Per- 
sia under  the  name  of  Zinzeyd:  in  quality  it  is  like  a 
jujube.  The  red  drupes  of  Eiteagnus  conferta,  the  laige 
olive-shaped  ones  of  E.  arborea,  and  the  pale  orange-coluured 
ones  of  E.  triflora,  are  in  like  manner  eaten  in  India;  an- 
other occurs  among  the  drawing  of  Chinese  fruits.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious,  nearly  as  EUeagnacese  are  related  to 
ThymleEeaces,  that  thev  do  not  seem  to  participate  in  any 
degree  in  the  acidity  of  that  deleterious  order.  The  only 
species  found  wild  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Hippophae  rham- 
noides,  a  spiny  shrub,  with  ditBcious  flowers,  small  round 
orange-coloured  acid  berried  and  narrow  leaves,  like  those 
of  rosemary,  found  growing  on  cliffs  near  the  sea ;  its  fruit, 
when  the  acidity  is  suBiciently  .covered  by  sugar,  becomes  a 
ruber  pleasant  preserve.  Eleeagnus  angustifolia,  called  in 
the  gardens  the  Olivier  de  Boheme,  a  native  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all  plants ; 
its  dull  yellow  flovers,  hardly  remarked  among  the  leaves, 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  a  delicious  perfume,  the  source  of 
which  is  not  readily  discovered  by  the  passer  by. 


Kln^nut  nnijiulKiilU. 

1,  Kiection  of  (lie  tobaoftlM  rUvx,  ihowing  the  Iteihy  diik  almoct  cloiiiu 
C|i  the  lutie.  tli«  cvpsl,  with  iu  (He  and  itigma,  and  the  emtwUtar;  ovale  t 
S.  ■  ripe  Ihilt;  3,  the  lune  cat  away  to  ibuw  the  (mgie  fumnred  Med. 

EL£IS,  a  genus  of  palms,  so  named  from  etaia,  the 
olive-tree,  because  an  oil  is  yielded  by  the  fruit  of  its  prin- 
cipal if  not  only  species.  This  is  Elffiis  Guineensis,  or  oO- 
palm,  maba  of  the  nalives  of  the  Congo,  and  common  all 
iilong  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  tree  is  monoecious, 
its  we  are  informed  Ibat  both  male  and  female  spadices 
were  obtained  from  a  single  plant  cut  down  by  Professor 
Smith,  (Brown,  in  Tuckey's  Congo).  The  stem  is  tall, 
ahout  ten  inches  in  diameter,  rough,  and  bristling  with  the 
persistent  bases  of  the  petioles,  of  which  the  margins,  as  in 
recent  leaves,  are  fringed  with  spines.  Tlie  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, about  1 5  feet  in  length,  with  two  rows  of  sword- 
■iiapcfl  leaflete,  each  1-i  foot  long.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^,  with  i(s  outer  fleshy  covering  of 
a  Eolden  vellow  cqlonr.  and  like  that  of  the  section  CwioinsB, 


to  which  it  belongs,'  andl  analogous  to  the  coeoa-nut,  ha« 
the  foramina  of  its  putamen  at  the  apex,  and  not  at  the 
base,  as  represented  by  Gnrtner  and  others. 

Mr.  Brown  has  observed  it  as  remarkable  that  Cocos  In- 
dica  and  this  palm,  which  is  universally,  and  he  celievea 

I'ustly,  considered  as  having  been  imported  into  the  West 
ndia  colonies  from  the  vest  coast  of  Africa,  should  be  the 
only  two  species  of  an  extensive  and  very  natural  section 
of  palms  that  are  not  confined  to  America.  The  eUeit  oeei- 
dentaiig  of  Svarti,  the  thateh-Uee  of  Brown's  *  Jamaica,' 
and  the  avoira  of  Aubtet,  are  {aobably  all  identical  with 
the  maba,  or  oil-palm,  of  the  African  coosL 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  flesbv  port  of  the  iruit 
(and  not  the  kernel,  as  sometimes  stated),  and  subjecting 
the  bruised  paste  to  boiling  water  in  wooden  mortars  ;  ar. 
oil  of  an  orang»-yellow  colour  separates,  which  concretes 
when  cool  to  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  bos  when  fresh 
the  smell  of  violets  or  of  the  root  of  the  Florentine  iris, 
with  a  very  sightly  sweetish  taste.  This  oil  is  used  by  the 
Africans  in  cookery  and  for  anointing  the  body.  It  I'orms 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce  to  Etirope,  where  it  is 
chiefly  employed  in  perfumery  and  medicine.  Coeos  buty- 
raeea  (which  is  referred  by  Kunth  to  the  genus  elteis)  is 
considered  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  be  the  plant  which 
;  yields  palm-oil. 

Reference  has  been  made  from  Alfonsia  to  this  article 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Brown  (Tuckey's  Congo,  Appendix, 
p.  456)  having  stated,  '  It  is  probable  that  a^ontia  oleifera 
of  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth  belongs  to  eleeis,  and 
possibly  may  not  even  differ  from  the  African  species.  To 
this  the  above  authors,  in  the  *  Synopsis  Plant  ^quinoct* 
reply,  that  in  eheis,  according  to  the  description  of  Jacquin, 
both  the  floral  envelopes  are  sexifiid,  while  in  alfonsia  they 
are  trifld.  If  this,  moreover,  be  the  same  as  the  corozo  of 
Jacquin,  'another  essential  difference  may  be  observed  in 
the  structure  of  the  fruit  of  the  two  plants,  the  nut  in  elsis 
being  perforated  at  the  apex,  while  the  corozo  has  its  nut 

Erforated  with  three  foramina  at  its  base but  this  might 
ve  been  inverted^  as  that  of  elseis  was  by  Gnrtner. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  moreover,  found  a^ontia  oleifera 
always  growing  wild,  while  eUei*  guineeruu,  as  they  state, 
is  never  found  except  in  a  cultivated  state  out  of  Africa 
These  two  palms  require  to  be  carefully  re-examined  and 
compared,  to  ascertain-  whether,  if  they  are  distinct  as 
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ftwdea,  as  is  pcobable  from  the  flgoie  of  the  Ibrmer  by 
Maitius,  they  may  not  hoth  belong  to  the  same  genus.  The 
compreued  nut  of  the  alfonsia,  like  that  of  the  cocoa-nuL, 
is  (lescribefl  as  yielding  an  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  boiline 
in  water  tiie  manteca  del  corozo  ;  it  is  described  as  a  liquid 
Alt  employed  for  ordinary  lamps,  as  well  -  as  those  of 
churches. 

ELiEOCARFA'CEiB.  a  natural  order  of  chiefly  Indian 
trees,  having  a  strons  botanical  resemblance  to  our  Euro- 
pean Lindens,  but  differing  in  having  fHoged  petals,  and 
anthers  opening  by  two  pores  at  the  apex.  The  species 
have  not  yet  received  st^oient  attention  from  botanists, 
especially  the  tew  known  in  Sonth  America;  and  it  is 
doubtftil  whether  this  wderwiH  not  be  eventually  combined 
with  HUaeen. 

In  the  Indian  g«iera  the  nuts,  oleared  of  the  soft  pulp  or 
flesh  covers  them,  are  eunously  sculptured,  and  being 
bony,  and  taking  s  fine  polish,  they  are  frequen^  set  in 
gold  and  strung  into  necklaces  The  nuts  of  Ganitnu 
sohanieus,  a  middle-sised  tree,  common  in  various  parts  of 
In^a,  as  welt  as  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  those  of  Mo- 
nocera  tnberculata.  firom  the  forests  of  Travancore,  are  what 
are  principally  used  for  this  purpose.  The  fruits  of  Eltco- 
carpus  serratus,  which  are  very  much  like  olives  when  ripe, 
are  said  by  Roxburgh  to  be  pickled  or  dried  and  used  in 
their  curries  by  the  natives  of  India.  Eleeocarpus  cyaneus 
has  pure  white  beautiAiUy  fiinged  petals,  and  is  tme  of  the 
most  ornamental  plants  of  New  Holland. 


A  SowsrfiiK  thoot  of  F.lMoearpU  epamim. 
l,anBgnUad  flower  i-S,  a  petal  i  3,  lha  lUmnu;  4,  aiipa  fhdt,  Bi  the 
MM  est  mnj  to  ihaw  tlw  wiiakled  *eeA. 

ELAOABA'LUS,  called  also  HELIOOABA'LUS.  was 
the  grandson  of  Mnsa,  sister  to  the  empren  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Septimius  Sevenis.  Msssa  had  two  ^ushten,  Snmis,  or 
Seraiamira,  the  mother  of  Varius  Avitus  Bsssianus,  after- 
wards called  Elagabalus,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  CarwAlla  and  Mamnuea,  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus.  Bla^balus  was  boru  at  Anttoch  a.d.  204.  Miesa 
took  care  of  his  infimcy  and  placed  him,  when  five  years  of 
age,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa  to  be  educated  by  the 
priests ;  and  through  her  influence  he  was  made,  while  yet 
a  bov.  high  priest  of  the  Sun.  I^t  divinity  ms  called  in 
Syria  Elwabal.  which  name  the  boy  assumed.  After  the 
death  of  <^ncall«  and  the  elevation  of  MaorinuB,  the  latter 
having  iaeund  1^  his  leveri^  the  dislike  of  tlw  loldieii. 


Masa  avafled  henalf  of  tins  lading  to  induce  the  offieeia 

to  rise  in  &vour  of  her  grandson,  whom  she  {nesented  to 
them  as  the  son  of  the  murdered  Oaiaoalla.  Elagabalns, 
who  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  proclaimed  emperar 
by  the  loRion  stationed  at  Emesa.  Having  put  himself  at 
their  head  he  was  attacked  by  Hacrinus,  who  at  first  had 
the  advantage,  but  ha  and  his  mother  Soeemia  with  great 
spirit  brought  the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  defeated 
Macrinus,  who  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  and  put  to  death 
A.D.  218.  Elagabalus  having  entered  Antioch,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  senate  professing  to  take  for  his  model  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antomnus,  a  name  revered  at  Rome ;  Elagabalus 
also  assumed  that  emperoPs  name.  The  senate  acknow- 
ledged him.  and  he  set  off  fiHr  Rom^  hut  tanied  several 
months  on  his  wa^  amidst  festivals  and  amusevients,  and  at 
last  stopped  at  I4ieomedia  fat  the  winter,  in  the  following 
year  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of  debauchery, 
extravagance,  and  cniel^,  which  lasted  the  remaining  three 
years  of  his  reign,  and  the  di^;usting  details  of  which  are 
given  by  Lampridius,  Herodianus,  and  Dion.  Some  critits 
have  imagined,  especially  from  the  shortness  of  his  reign, 
that  there  must  be  some  exaggeration  in  these  accounts,  for 
be  could  hardly  have  done  in  so  short  a  time  all  the  mis- 
chief that  is  attributed  to  him.  That  be  was  extremely 
dissolute  and  totally  incapable  is  certoin ;  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  from  his  previous  eastern  education,  his  ex- 
treme ^outh,  the  corrupt  example  of  his  mother,  his  sudden 
elevation,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  the  times.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  gladiators,  actors,  and  other  base 
Mourites,  who  made  an  unworthy  use  of  thdr  influence. 
He  marrM  several  wives,  among  others  a  vestal.  The 
imperial  palace  became  a  scene  of  debauch  and  open 
prostitution.  Elagabalus  being  attached  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  East,  raised  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  hill  to  the 
Syrian  sod  whose  name  he  bore,  and  plundered  the  temples 
of  the  Roman  gods  to  enrich  his  own.  He  put  to  death 
many  senators ;  he  established  a  senate  of  women,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  mother  Sosemis,  which  body  decided 
all  questions  relative  to  female  dresses,  visits,  precedence, 
amusements,  &c.  He  wore  bis  pontifical  vest  as  high 
priest  of  the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  his  head.  His 
grandmother  Mssa.  seeing  his  foll^,  thought  of  conciliating 
the  Romans  by  associating  with  him  as  Cmu  his  younger 
cousin,  Alexander  Sevanis,  irtio  soon  became  a  nvourite 
with  the  people.  Elagabalus,  who  had  consented  to  the 
association,  became  afterwards  jealous  of  his  cousin,  and 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  honours,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate.  His  next  measure  was  to 
spread  the  report  of  Alexander's  death,  which  produced  an 
insurrection  among  the  pnetorians,  and  Elagabalus  having 
repaired  to  their  camp  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  murdered 
together  with  his  mother  and  javourites,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  March,  222.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Severus.  [Sbvekus.]  The  coins  of  Elagabalus 
bear  the  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Uke  those 
of  Oatacalla,  with  whioh  the^  are  often  confounded.  The 
names  of  Tarins  Avitus  Bassiauus,  which  he  also  ban  before 
his  elevation  to  the  throng  are  not  found  «i  his  medab. 


Cola  of  SlaplialM. 
BrMihMaMWa.  ActaklSlM.  Copper.  Vdflit, SBO gmhii. 

ELAIDINE,  a  fotty  substance  produced  \n  the  action 
nitrous  acid  upon  certain  oils,  as  olive  and  almond  oil,  &c 
This  substance  is  white,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
fusible  at  95°  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  tether,  and 
in  200  times  ite  weight  of  boiling  alot^l  \  when  treated 
with  potash  it  saponifies,  giving  rise  to  glycerin,  and  a  pe- 
culiar acid  whieh  has  been  called  elaidid  acid.  This  aeia  is 
solid,  Aisible  at  1 13°  Fahr„  and  is  partiaUy  diatiUsd  by  «- 
posine  to  a  stroufc  heai; 

KLAIN.  lOum.J  C^r^r^^A^ 
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He  took  the  name  of  Varius  from  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus, 
who  was  his  mother's  husband. 
ELAM.  [Eltkais.] 

SLAPS.  rVlPSRTDJB.1 

EIASMOTHEHIUM.  tPACRTDSXKATA.] 

ELASTICITY  (IXaiTT^c,  a  spring).  Whea  the  ftnn  (tf  a 
body  U  affected  by  the  pressure  of  Aother  extranoooa  to 
it,  the  re-acting  fbrce  by  which  it  sustains  or  tends  to  remove 
that  pressure  is  its  elasticity.  The  term  has  been  very 
loosely  used  in  the  most  current  works,  which,  ^istead  of 
ftirnishing  an  exact  and  general  idea  of  this  force,  are,  in 
general,  limited  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  elastic  solid 
bodies ;  and  to  this  imperfect  notion  of  elastic  fbrce  we  are 
to  attribute  the  discrepancies  of  treatises,  some  of  which 
used  to  represent  water  as  perfectly  inelastic,  some  (as  the 
more  modem  treatises)  as  perfbctly  elastic.  The  cause  of 
elasticity  then  belongs  to  the  theorr  of  molecnlarity,  its 
effects  in  aggregate  masses  to  mechanics. 

The  equflilirium  of  the  moleeules  of  solid  bodies  is  almost 
oompletely  dependent  on  their  om  matual  actions  and 
quantity  of  heat  These  forces  determine  certain  mean 
places  n>r  the  constituent  particles,  to  which  points  of  stable 
equilibrium  they  tend  to  return  when  removed  a  little  hota 
item  by  an  ext^tial  force.  This  removal  may  be  such  as  to 
effect  in  the  mass  either  compresuon  or  extension,  inflex- 
ion or  torsion,  and  therefore  tneir  elastic  foree  is  capable  of 
being  exhibited  in  all  these  ways.  It  is  demonstrated  in 
fluiiJs  only  b^  their  compressibility,  while  iu  gases  it  arises 
aa  a  predomuiant  living  force  which  would  refhse  my  posi' 
lion  of  equilibrium  to  the  constituent  particles  without 
external  pressure,  and  is  proportional  to  such  pressure 
uniformly  exercised. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  a  solid  elastic  body,  that  is,  when 
its  temperature  is  raised,  the  particles  seek  a  diffoxnt  pon- 
tion  of  equihbrium  more  remote  ftoax  each  other  than 
before.  But  whfle  Uua  heat  is  much  below  flat  necessary 
fbr  IViction,  or  for  destroying  the  fibrous  formation  of  rargan- 
iied  matter,  the  stability  of  the  rmnovable  particles  is  but 
little  affected,  and  experiment  shows  that  mere  is  scarcely 
any  change  of  elasticity.  In  fluids  the  compressibility  obtains 
a  greater  rang^  while  in  gases,  where  no  countervailing 
force  of  attraction  is  sensible,  the  increase  of  temperature  is 
accompanied  by  a  proportional  increase  of  elastic  force. 

Amongst  bodies  whose  elasticity  is  very  apparent,  we 
may  enumerate  glass,  ivory,  caoutehouc.  sponges,  and 
fibrous  substances,  as  beams,  muscles,  and  artificial  webs, 
some  gums,  steel,  and  all  the  gases  and  vapours.  In  gases  and 
vapours  its  effects  may  be  produced  to  any  extent,  but  they 
are  limited  in  solids  by  their  softness  and  fbcili^  of  fusion, 
as  in  wax,  lead,  &c. ;  fay  their  absorption  of  moisture,  as  in 
•lay,  foathera,  eatvut,  straw ;  or  by  their  friability,  as  in 
glass,  dry  resins,  and  oopper  or  iron  which  have  been  exposed 
to  a  stream  of  ammoniaeal  gas. 

Suppose  an  elastic  string,  or  lamina,  to  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  stretehed  by  a  force  T,  which  will 
also  represent  its  tension ;  if  this  force  be  increased  by  a 
small  quantity  t,  an  additional  length  I  would  be  given  to 
the  stnng,  or  lamina ;  the  whole  tension  now  is  T  +  f,  and 
if  we  again  add  a  force  t,  since  the  physical  condition  of  the 
body  is  sensibly  the  same  as  before,  the  same  length  I  will 

Zin  be  added,  and  generally  the  additional  extension 
idd  be  proportional  to  the  Eulditional  tension :  this  law 
is,  howevtf,  only  approximative  for  it  is  manifest  that  a 
force  tendiuf[  to  produce  either  extonsiea  or  oontnotion 
may  be  applied  whioh  would  cause  th»  body  to  break,  and 
near  these  limits  the  law  would  vary  oonsidmbl^  from 
simple  proportionali^.  Let  a  borisontal  elaatie  lamina  AB 
be  fixed  by  a  screw  at  A,  and  having  been  stretebed  by  a 
known  weight  G  at  B,  let  it  be  screwed  also  at  that  point, 
when  its  tension  will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  weight  ap- 
pended; let  the  beam  DE  of  a  balance  F  be  sustained  atD, 
the  middle  of  AB  through  a  drilled  orifice  d,  and  be  a^ 
tached  to  a  string  passing  over  the  fixed  pulley  CE,  which 
string  also  sustains  a  weight  P,  which  is  an  exact  oounter- 
poise  to  the  weight  of  the  scale  and  beam  so  that  th^  may 
produce  no  deflection  of  themselves  in  AB ;  then  if  a  smaU 
weight  be  put  into  the  scale,  the  lamina  ADB  will  be  bent 
into  the  form  AdB,  with  a  deflection  Vd  from  its  original 
position,  which  may  fad  estimated  with  greatw  accuracy  by 
a  hand  QR.  attaehed  to  the  pullw.  An  extension  AiB  — 
ADB  will  thus  be  produced,  as  well  h  an  ineresM  of  ten- 
sion, which  outy  then  be  compared  by  tiib  otannoii  Inn  of 
statics  I  and  the  «xperiraenta  duw  that  u  Jong  u  the  added 


weighb  are  small,  this  etbeaioa  ii  {foportional  to  the 
increase  of  tension.  The  i^puMni  k  twt  ampk^ed  bjr 
S'grBTesande. 


When  a  uniform  elastic  string  is  suspended  vertically  it 
will  be  stretched  by  its  own  weight.  The  tension  varies 
from  point  to  point,  and  is  every  where  proportional  to  the 
portion  of  tiu),string  of  which  it  supports  the  we^ht.  If  y  be 
a  portion  of  me  stretehed  string  corresponding  to  a  portion 
X  of  the  same  unstretched,  and  y  -\-  ^  y,x  +  i^x,  another 
corresponding  pair  of  portions  greater  than  the  former,  and 
a  die  whole  length  of  the  string  iit  its  natural  stat^  the 
extension  A  y  -  A  a;  of  the  element  Ax  is  pxi^rtional  to 
the  weight  of  the  remaining  portion  a—x  -  i^at  ofthe 
string ;  benee  if  g  denote  the  weight  dt  a  unit  of  the  string, 
and  t  the  index  of  elasticity  peculiar  to  the  substance,  we 

dv 

have  ultinutely  [DiFFEBBHTtAL  Calotlus]  1  ^ 

ge(fl  — £),  and  therefore  by  the  rules  of  the  Literal  Caladu» 

X' 

y  -  xm  g»  ifflx  — ~),  towhioh  no  arbitrary  constant  need 
be  added,  because  y  commences  at  the  same  ptunt  with  x 
if  we  now  make  «  »    we  find  that  g  ^  .a*  expresses  the 

extension  of  the  mtire  string. 

Similar  prineiples  may  be  easily  applied  to  determine  the 
form  of  an  dastic  string  suspended  from  two  points,  and 
stretehed  by  its  own  weight ;  but  in  this  case  the  curve 
which  differs  from  the  common  catenary  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  accurately  determined  without  toking  into 
account  the  elasticity  of  inflexion  as  well  as  that  of  exten- 
sion. The  mere  mathematwal  problem  may  be  seen  in  most 
mechanical  treatises.  (WheweU'sAfeeAaRt'ct,'  Poisson,  ilf^ca- 
mcpu;  consult  alsoP^grange,  ilfec.  AnedytiqM,  for  Uie  method 
of  introducingtheconditionof  elastidtyin  asystemat  rest.) 

An  important  practical  branch  of  this  subject,  on  the 
strength  of  beams,  which  has  been  much  advanced  by  Mr. 
Peter  Barlow,  and  ^e  more  recent  experiments  of  Mr 
Eaton  Hodgkinson,  of  Manchester,  we  reserve  fat  a  future 
article.  [Stbxnoth  of  Bbahs.] 

When  a  nnifbrm  daatio  string;  fixed  at  one  extremis 
and  stretehed  by  a  ftvee  applied  at  the  other  extranity,  u 
abandoned  to  itself,  it  will  return  to  its  original  form  after 
a  series  of  etnitraotioni  and  rapansiona,  the  Itaroa  which 
solicits  each  point  being  proportional  to  its  distaMW  fivm 
its  original  plaoe,  though  the  sucosnive  oeeillationa  go 
on  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  in  etRueqvenoe  <rf  the  re- 
sistances enoountered.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  di» 
placements  of  the  molecules  of  elastio  fluids  and  gases. 

For  the  laws  of  the  mutual  impact  of  eU«tic  bodies  see 
Impact.  If  a  body  is  attached  to  an  elastic  string,  which 
at  the  other  extremity  is  fixed,  and  be  projected  in  any 
direction,  the  resolved  part  of  the  centrinigal  force  which 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  string  tends  to 
itretdi  it,  and  the  eentripetal  force  will  be  proportional  to 
r  —  cr  boing  the  kngth  of  the  stuatdud  ud  e  of  the 
Milwtehod  ■friagithiateot  iiatttsa^rnvWrJi  graalir 
than  e,  and  repnliiTe  B^ititdM^  VBAiMHj^Vniolrivo  a 
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eirel^  of  which  the  oentM  it  th«  fixad  point,  and  0»  rtdius 
equal  to  e,  the  portions  of  the  orhii  described  externally  to 
the  circle  are  concaTe^  and  thoae  intemallj  are  oonvex 
relatiTe  to  the  oenCre  of  the  circle^  and  then  are  aa  many 
points  of  oootnuy  flexion  fCimnI  aa  inteiaeetioni  of  tM 
tr^eotory  and  cinl&  Nvthertlie  law  of  the  periodic  timea 
nor  the  ham  of  the  orbit  ia  atmilar  to  thoae  belonging  to 
the  earth  and  planeta:  ttie  nppoaition,  thwelbre^  that 
nttraotion  between  the  great  mataei  wbieh  compoae  the 
aolar  ayttem  is  oondueted  through  the  medima  of  inteipoaed 
and  inrisible  elastio  strings  is  unfounded. 

When  an  elastio  atring,  fixed  at  one  end  is  bent  hy  a 
weight  or  other  force  applied  at  a  given  point;  the  elastituty 
of  inflexion  acta  normally  at  eaoh  point  of  the  ouire,  and  is 
icmo  ftinetionof  the  currature  at  that  point  It  is  usual  to 
suppose  it  proportional  to  the  aimple  curvature.  On  this 
supposition  the  figure  of  an  elastic  lamina  in  a  Tertieal 
position,  fixed  at  iti  lower  point  and  bent  ^  a  small  weight 
allied  at  the  top,  may  be  determined,  lliis  vxekAtm  naa 
been  toaated  by  Eider,  tagiange,  and  Poisaou.  The  English 
reader  may  find  the  Tarieties  of  the  elastio  enrve  diseuMod 
in  the  appoidix  to  WhewelPs  Mechanics. 

The  elastio  foroe  of  a  twisted  string  follows  a  law  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  one  whioh  is  only  stretched :  the 
latter  is  proportional  to  the  exten^on,  the  fbrmer  to  the 
torsion.  Thus,  if  a  cylindrical  elastic  Oiread,  fixed  at  one 
extremity,  be  twisted  by  a  force  applied  perpendicularly  to 
its  length,  any  straight  line  taken  along  the  sorfiuie  of  the 
cylinder  will  be  converted  into  a  helix ;  and  with  a  double 
torsion  the  oiroular  arc  through  which  eaoh  point  has  been 
removed  from  its  origiual  place  is  doubled.  And  since  the 
imular  are  ma^  be  subdivided  into  any  number  of  equal 
aros.  the  toecataiTe  resistances  of  the  elasticity  to  the  addi- 
tional tonioos  afe  equal,  supposing  eaoh  preoeding  reust* 
ance  to  be  sustained.  Therefor*  tu  accomulated  fi>rce  of 
torsion  is  proportional  to  the  angle  through  whidi  an  index 
would  move  if  fixed  M  any  point  perpendiouUrly  to  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  or  in  the  prolonntion  of  its  radius . 
but  this  law  has  limits  as  well  aa  that  Tor  the  elasticity  of 
extension ;  for  the  torsion  may  be  continued  until  a  strain 
is  produced,  when  there  will  (Hf  ooune  be  an  aooompanying 
diminution  of  elastic  force. 

Let  AB  r^resent  to  elaatie  string,  impaiidad  wtieaUy 


^ — ^ 
a 

B  ^ 

from  the  point  A,  and  attached  at  B  to  a  cylindrical  body 
D  E,  of  which  the  axis  B  C  is  in  the  direction  of  the  string 
produced,  the  strins  being  primitively  in  an  untwisted 
state.  Let  the  eylhiaer  be  turned  round  its  axis  through 
an  aMle  FBG,  (»r  a,  which  measures  the  torsion  generated 
in  AB,  and  also  the  elastic  force  tending  to  bring  the  sys- 
tem back  to  its  orimnal  state.  Let  the  restraining  force 
be  now  remored,  and  the  cylinder,  abandoned  to  itself  will 
return  to  itaorq^nal  pUeeafteraseriesof  isochnmousoscil- 
btions,  which  are  nmdually  diminished  the  lesistanca  of 
the  air  and  br  the  Internal  resistaneea  of  the  molecules  of 
A  B  during  the  processes  of  being  twisted  and  untwisted. 

Let  9m  stand  for  an  element  of  the  (nrlinder,  situated  at 
a  distaneer  ftom  its  axis,  and  9  the  angle  of  toraion,  at  any 

d$ 

time  after  the  commencement  of  this  motion;  then  — ^ 

is  the  angular  velooiQr;  and  tberefoiB  Hw  linaac  vtUwity 

of  9m  is         ;  the  aooeleratiog  torn  n  ratio  of  'ib»  ia- 

dt  (jt0 
cremenia  of  v<loei^  and  time  is  — ''^>  toe  force  of  tor- 

uon.  bsmg  jmnpoartiooal  to  tiM  aaf^  9,  may  ha  n]preaentcd 
I7  ntf  a^^tod  it  a  diittim  unity  from  the  axia  of  the 


cylinder,  perpeadMnhriy  to  tha  radhis,  Aa  oenstant  n 
being  the  force  of  toiaion  corresponding  to  an  angle  unity. 
Now,  by  D*Alembert's  loiDcipl^  the  imprnsed  force,  taken 
in  a  reversed  direotion.  would  make  equilibrium  with  sll 
the  effective  force*;  that  i%  the  fliroa  — nft  at  a  distance 
unity,  would  [mdaca  an  eqnilibrinm  witti  the  Ibreae  auoh 

as  — c'"*^  acting  on  fai  at  a  distance  r;  hence  the 

corresponding  moments,  which  are  — n^x  1.  and  the  sum 

of  all,  such  as  -^f^^nt-r-L  must  be  equal,  bat  of  contrary 

signs;  and  since       is  the  common  accelera^g  force  on 

all  the  jMLTticles  at  a  unit  distance,  we  need  only  take 
the  sum  of  the  products  r*tm,  which  is  easily  found  in 
this  case  by  the  rules  of  the  inte^l  calculus,  and  is  called 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder.  Representing  it 
M  K*,  where  U  is  the  mass  of  the  cylinder  and  K  its  radius 
of  gyration,  we  have  the  equation — 


0  =  a  COS. 


Put  for  abridgment  then,  by  the  methods  foi 

integrating  diflbrential  equations,  we  find 0= A  sin.  (c^+B), 
where  AB  are  arbitrary  constants;  uid  for  the  velocity 

^^Aceos.  (o<+B). 

Now,  we  can  determine  the  constants  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  origin  of  the  motion ;  for  when  f  <=  o,  we  have 

d9 

supposed  the  initial  torsion  was  a,  or  FBC,  and  was 

then  nothing.   Hence  we  have  a=A  sin.  B;  o=A  cos.  B 

therefore  A'=«^,  B>^.   The  value  of  0  is  thereibre  ex- 

pressed  at  any  time  by  a  cos.  (c  t). 

When  the  cylinder  makes  half  an  oscillation  the  elastic 
thread  ia  then  perfectly  free  from  torsion ;  and  if  T  be  the 
time  of  an  entire  oaeiUation,  since  9  then  vanishes,  we  find 

^—"^j  thneforecTsir,  and  Tb^  which  shows 

that  the  successive  oscillations  are  of  the  same  duration, 
and  that  the  square  of  the  time  of  one  oscillation  varies 
directly  as  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  inversely  as  the  force 
of  torsion,  estimated  at  a  given  distance  from  the  string. 

The  suspMided  body  may  be  any  other  as  well  as  the 
blinder  we  have  supposed,  with  manifoatly  the  same  re- 
sults. For  instance,  in  ConlomVs  torsion  iwlanro  it  eon- 
iiats  of  a  needle  of  gnm-lae  attached  perpttadicHlarly  to  the 
string,  as  B  F  iu  the  above  figure,  and  a  small  weight  at 
B  to  stMdy  the  string ;  the  law  of  the  times  of  osoination 
above  found  is  sufiiolNit  to  give  the  foroe  of  torsion  in  all 
eases  if  we  know  it  in  one.  It  is  thus  that  Coulomb  used  his 
balance  in  finding  the  law  of  electrical  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions ;  the  electrised  '  ball  acted  on,  being  attached 
to  the  ei^  of  the  needle  of  gum-lao,  was  su^ooted  to  the 
joint  action  of  electrical  and  elastic  forces.  [ELSonticirr.} 

tb»  rang*  of  tha  elastio  fate*  ot  fluids,  in  consequence 
of  ttieir  great  resistance  to  compression,  is  extremely 
limited,  aim  therefor*  fow  ordinary  phmomena  of  nature 
axe  dependent  on  thia  emsa.  The  great  pressure  at  con- 
siderable depths  jn  the  ocean  must  produce  a  corresponding 
increase  of  oanaity  in  the  lower  strata,  if  it  is  not  in  a  great 
masaure  mmpansated  by  the  inorease  of  teraperatupp 

There  exists  one  sim^e  and  uniform  law  for  tho  elastic 
foccos  of  dry  air  and  all  the  gasea.  From  the  experiments 
of  Bojrle,  Hariotte,  and  Dalton,  it  is  established,  that  the 
elasticity,  which  ia  proportional  to  the  preasure,  is  inversely 
as  the  volume  and  therefore  directly  aa  the  density,  when 
the  temperature  ia  constant 

But  an  inorease  of  temperature  praduoea  an  inorease  of 
the  elastio  force  of  gases :  or,  whion  ia  the  same,  under  a 
given  pressure  it  expands  Uie  gas  into  a  greater  v(dume. 
Between  tlie  tanperMure  of  melting  iee  and  betting  water 
thia  mcreaae  of  viduow  is  propn-tional  sensiUy  to  the  addi- 
tional  temperatnra^  measured  by  a  mereurial  thermometer, 
as  was  well  establiihed  by  tiw  experiments  of  Oav-Lussae: 
but  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Dulmg  and 
Peti^  it  appeara  that  at  much  higher  tempetatuiea  tfie 
degrees  of  tba  moeurial  and  _ 
oorre^KUid;  for  the  oxpanaiDns' 
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aipeeted  to  baoome  in^;ulRr  -when  it  toods  to  guafy,  and 
thanfiwe  to  hxn  greater  e^iaiuioiu  fiit  eau  dq;ree  of 
heat  than  in  its  liquid  itate.  (dunalet  de  CSAuwa  et  da 

In  such  experiments  it  is  essential  that  the  gas  should 
be  p^fecUy  dry ;  for  if  not,  ttie  elastic  force  obtained  will 
be  that  of  diy  air  jdut  that  of  the  contained  aqueous 
vapoura.  For  most  observations  on  the  latter  we  ore  in- 
debted to  the  resoandiea  of  Dalton,  who  observed  that  when 
the  inside  of  a  barometer  is  moistened,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapours,  occupying  the  space  which  is  a  vacuum  in 
ordinal  barometen,  causes  a  oepression  in  the  otdnmn  of 
mercury  proportional  to  itsel£ 

When  a  spaoe  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  or  steam, 
the  elasticity  remains  the  same  when  the  volume  ts  dimi- 
nished, the  only  effect  of  commssion  being  to  convert  the 
surplus  portion  into  water.  The  contrary  holds  generally 
u  gases,  as  we  have  seen  that  their  elasticity  is  mvmely 
as  th«r  Tolumo ;  but  it  is  probable  that  with  vezr  high 
pressures,  such  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  liquefy 
carbonic  acid  gas,  there  exists  a  limit  for  each,  b^ond  which 
it  is  impossible  to  render  them  more  elastic  by  compression. 

Moreover,  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  of  dry  gas  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  to  that  at  the  freezing  point 
is  by  no  means  the  same  as  in  aqueous  vapours ;  but  at 
very  high  temperatures  it  seems  prooable  that  similar  ratios 
would  approximate.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  elastic 
forces  ta  the  latter,  c(»Tesponding  to  d^ees  of  the  centi- 
Itrade  thermometor:— 

BUatla  Fotoe  Suocc^re 
TtepanlniM. .     In  InebM.  Katioa. 

0  0-2   

M  0-297  1-485 

12}  0*435  1-465 

I8|  0-63  1-448 

S5  0*91  1*444 

31*  1*29  1-418 

37}  1*82  1-411 

43}  2-54  1-395 

50  3-5  1-378 

M*  4*76  1-36 

62}  0*45  1'35S 

68|  8*55  1*326 

70  11.25  1-316 

81i  14-6  1*898 

874  18-8  1'28B 

93i  24  1*277 

100  30  1*25 

The  third  column  is  givnn  inooneotly  in  Biofs  *  Plqr- 
sique and  it  follows  fiwn  inspeetion  that  the  elastic  force 
of  steam  increase*  nearly  in  a  geometrical  nogreasion  when 
the  temperature  is  increased  in  arithmetical ;  ftom  which 
property  steam  has  now  become  a  great  mechuiioal  s^nt. 

When  vapours  are  mixed  with  each  other  at  tin  same 
temperature  and  in  the  same  space,  the  elastio  foroo  of  the 
compound  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  elasticities,  jHovided 
this  sum  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  any  of  the 
"'"ours  liquid,  and  provided  tlwie  vapours  have  no  ehemi- 


navftiadoDaof  eiaitiB  bodiaabdMigtothe  sttl^  of 
acoustics,  to  which  we  rafor,  and  to  the  head  VmA.Tioir. 
Beside  the  authorities  already  quoted  in  thia  artiele.  aoe 
Pouillet,  *  Fhyaique,*  and  '  Manchester  Transactions ' 

ELAT^A.  [Phocis.J 

ELATEHlDiE.a  ihmily  of  ColeopMious  uaeets  hdoiwuig 
to  the  section  Stemoxi  iLatreiUe),  and,  aoending  toLin- 
nsus,  Qonstituting  the  genua  Elater. 

The  insects  of  this  fomily  are  of  a  lengthened  form ;  the 
head  is,  in  nearly  all  oases,  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax: 
the  thorax  is  usually  of  the  same  width  as  the  elytra,  or 
nearly  so,  longer  than  broad,  and  the  posterior  angles  are 
aoute,  and  most  frequently  produced  into  a  pointed  spine- 
like ffDoaas:  tlw  dytra  axe  long  and  narrow,  cover  the  ab- 
aomsn,  and  their  extmial  matins  uattften  nearly  parallel. 
The  antennB  are  of  modBtatolei^;th»  utiier  llliibnn.  serrated. 
oc  pectinated,  and  when  the  inaaet  is  at  net  they  are  de- 
posited in  two  ^Doves  (m  the  nadw  aide  of  tlw  thorax ; 
at  least  such  is  the  case  in  very  many  cHf  the  ipedes.  Hu 
legs  are  short  and  rather  slender,  and  the  ftancoa  and  tilmB 
are  generally  compressed. 

Thaw  beetles  ara  found  upon  flowers  and  upon  the 
JaeTsa  of  treea  and  plants;  some  speoies  however  are  moat 
(requmtly  mot  with  upon  the  ground. 


When  upon  any  etavated  situation,  if  approaohed,  Hmj 
apply  the  legs  and  antennae  dose  to  the  body,  and  allow 
tnemaelves  to  fldl  to  the  ground;  if  they  foil  upon  their 
back  they  regain  their  natural  poation  by  a  leap,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  snappii^  noiso  simuar  to  that 
whi(m  may  be  made  by  the  flngep-nails.  When  about  to 
leap,  they  bend  the  thorax  backwards,  so  that  the  body  is 
arcned,  or  rather  forms  an  angle,  the  insect  then  resting 
upon  the  apex  of  the  nbdomen  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax.  The  leap  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  sudden  re- 
laxation of  the  muscular  effort  which  kept  the  thorax  bent 
backwards,  there  being  a  peculiarity  in  ito  atmotnre  which 
causes  it  to  spring  forwards. 

Even  in  a  dried  specimen,  upon  attempting  to  bend  the 
thorax  back,  we  found  considerable  resistance ;  but  when 
allowed,  it  suddenly  aasnmed  iti  natural  position,  which  is 
a  slight  inclination  forwards. 

There  is  a  strong  spine,  it  must  be  observed,  on  the 
under  part  of  the  thorax,  at  its  baae,  which,  when  the  thnax 
is  in  its  usual  poaition,  is  deposited  in  a  groove ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  leap  is  perfinmed  principally  by  means  of  this 
spine,  which  is  at  the  time  forcibly  preased  against  the 
margin  of  the  hollow  '  into  which  it  smks  sud&nly,  as  if 
by  a  spring.'  From  this  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  differ ;  for 
upon  removing  the  spine  we  found  not  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  that  natural  sprii^  in  the  thorax  which  we  before 
mentioned.  Not  however  having  at  this  moment  the 
means  of  investigating  the  subject,  it  would  be  premature 
to  venture  any  further  remarks. 

The  larve  of  the  Elateridm  food  most  generally  upon  ve- 
getidile  substances;  rotten  wood  affinda  food  to  many; 
others  live  in  the  ground.  voA  feed  upcu  the  roots  of  planto: 
one  of  them  (the  larva  ot  Elater  atriatns  of  FshrieiuB)  is 
said  to  attack  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  when  in  great 
numbers,  to  do  much  iiyurT*. 

Iheae  larve  are  lon^  rather  slender,  generally  cylindri- 
cal, and  covered  with  a  tough  skin :  the  head  and  terminal 
joint  of  the  body  are  of  a  corneous  texture ;  the  latter  is 
very  variable  in-  form,  and  is  often  depressed  and  modueed 
into  two  bluntly-pointed  processes :  the  former  is  furnished 
with  the  usual  parts,  such  as  jaws  or  mandibles,  moxilUe, 
palpi,  tabrum,  labium,  and  antenne.  The  three  segments 
which  constitute  the  thorax  are  each  Aimishad  with  a  pair 
of  shorties. 

Of  the  insects  included  by  Linnsaus  under  the  genwio 
name  Slater,  and  others  of  nmilar  general  diaraeters 
which  bare  bom  diseovered  sinee  that  natnraliaf  s  time, 
there  are  upwards  itf  Ave  hundred  qiecies  ennmented,  and 
as  these  spewaes  (which  are  now  repnded  as  constituting  a 
fomily)  are  divided  into  about  nxty  genera,  it  will  be  im- 
possible, consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  Cyclopedia,  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  their  characters.  We  will  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  some  of  the  more  important  ;-^in  foet  to 
those  which  are  given  by  I^reQle  in  the  '  RIgne  Animal:' 
these  are  as  follows:— <ja^  Bucnenm,  Adeheertt,  LiMo- 
mui,  Ch^onarUtm,  Throsau,  Ceroph/tunit  Cryptottoma, 
Nematodet,  Hgmeripu*,  Stmioera,  ^ater  (properX  and 
CamphyUu.  These  genera  are  divided  by  Lotmlle  into 
two  sectomi.  in  the  first  of  which  the  antennn  are  lodged 
(when  the  insectH  w  at  rest)  within  two  groovea  ntoatad  on 
the  nndw  aide  of  the  thorax. 

This  seetion  inoludfla  the  six  first  genera.  The  genus 
Gdtba  (lAtzeille)  has  the  antenna  fUiform,  and  receiTOd 
into  two  grooves  situated  directly  under  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  thorax :  the  joints  of  the  tard  are  simple :  the  thorax 
is  convex:  the  maiuibles  are  terminated  bya  simple  point: 
the  maxillffi  are  furnished  with  a  single  small  lobe:  tlw 
terminal  ^t  of  the  palpi  ia  globular,  and  the  body  is 
nearly  cylmdrioal. 

The  species  are  all  from  Brazil.  The  gwus  Euensmu 
(Ahrens)  differs  from  (ralba  chiefly,  in  having  the  mandibles 
bifid  at  the  apex,  the  maxillsa  terminated  by  two  lobes,  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  securiform,  and  the  body  nesily 
ellipticoL  Species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Enrtqpe  and 
North  America. 

Genus  Adeloeera  (LtfreiUe).  Hera  the  antennm  an 
fllif^vm ;  the  joints  of  the  tusi  are  aimpl^  and  the  anterior 
l^s,  when  contracted,  are  received  into  lateral  caviUea  in 
the  imder  pert  of  the  thorax. 

Liuomut  (Dalman.)    The  speoies  of  Hu»  genus  have 
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.iUla  caaUoii'lika  kbat  on  the  nndw  sidaof  each  joint  of 
the  tusL 

In  the  genus  Chelonarium  (Fabriciua)  the  torm  ap- 
protehes  to  an  oral,  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the 
antenna  are  larger  than  the  iblloving  and  of  a  flattened 
form,  and  these  alone  are  received  into  the  sternal  grooves. 
The  head  is  almost  hidden  by  the  thorax,  ^rtiich  is  semicir- 
cular, and  the  antmor  legs  are  lai^er  than  the  rest.  All 
the  specieb  are  from  South  America. 

Genus  TTiroecus  <Latreille).  This  genus  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished hy  the  antonns  being  terminated  by  a  tree- 
jointed  knob :  the  penultimate  joint  of  each  tonus  is 
bifid ;  the  mandibles  are  simple. 

The  species  of  Tliroscns  ate  very  minute.  T^rotau  der- 
viettcidet,  an  insect  not  nucoomion  in  this  country,  is  about 
one-eighth  of  an  mdi  in  length,  of  a  bntwn  coknuTt  and  ob- 
scurely covered  with  an  ashy  pubwence. 

The  second  section  of  the  Elateridn  comprises  those 
speeiei  m  winch  the  antennae  are  free,  or  not  lo^ed  within 
grooves  on  the  under  part  of  the  thorax. 

Ceropkytum  (LatreUle).  The  principal  characters  of  this 
genus  are:  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  larger  than  the  fol- 
lowing, and  almost  securiform ;  tarsi  with  the  four  basal 
joints  short  and  triangular,  the  penultunate  joint  bibbed ; 
antenne  ttemted  in  ttw  fbmal^  and  in  the  male  branched 
internally. 

The  Cerophytum  Elateroidst  (LatreSle),  an  European 
species,  affords  an  example  of  this  genus. 

Cr^toHoma  (Dejean).  Tarsi  simple,  smaU,  and  slender; 
anterior  extremity  of  the  pnestemum  projecting  beneath 
the  hnd ;  the  i^ex  of  the  third  and  seren  fbllowing  joints 
ofthe  antenne  prolonged;  mandibles  unidentate;  maxiUee 
with  a  single  lobe ;  ^alpi  very  short. 

Cryptottoma  dmtwomU  (Lat.),  the  only  species  known, 
is  from  Cayenne. 

Nematodet  (Latreille).  Body  nearly  linear ;  antenna  with 
the  basal  joint  elongated ;  eadi  of  the  five  following  joints  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  cone ;  the  remaining  joints  almost 
perfbliate,  with  the  exception  of  ^e  last,  which  is  ovaL 

Species  of  this  genus  have  been  Ibiuid  in  Europe  a^d 
North  America. 

Hemerkiput  (Latreille).  In  this  genua  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  exposed,  i  e.,  not  as  in  the  two  fast  genera, 
hidden  by  the  mneetsng  prooess  of  the  praasternum ;  the 
antmnsB  are  flabellate  at  um  apex  in  the  males. 

All  the  species  of  this  genns  are  exttarEuropean. 

In  the  genus  Ciemcera  (Latreille)  the  antennM  are 
pectinated  in  the  males,  and  deeply  senated  in  the  fe- 
males. 

The  Ctemeera  peebnuarms,  an  insect  common  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  affords  an  example  of  this  sanus. 
This  species  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  brilliant  metallic  green  or  copper-like  oolour;  the 
female  is  larger  and  broader  than  the  nude. 

In  the  genus  Slater^  as  now  restrioted,  the  aotennn  are 
simply  serrated. 

The  Elater  aneu*  of  linnnus  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
genus.  This  species,  which  is  common  in  some  parts  of 
£tu[land,  is  generally  found  under  stones  on  hills  of  but 
little  devation,  and  which  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
beath.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
most  commonly  of  a  brilliant  green  colour ;  some  specimens 
however  are  blue,  and  others  are  of  a  brassy  or  bronse 
hue. 

The Elattrnoeiiluciu,  according  to  Latreille,  also  belongs 
to  this  genus.  This  species  is  well  known  in  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  called  the  fire-fly.*  It  is  rather  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  an 
ashy  down :  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  there  is  a  round 
glossy  yellow  spot  .  These  spots  emit  night  a  light  so 
brilliant  as  to  enable  a  person  to  read  by  it,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  place  several  of  the  insects  together  in  a 
glass  jar  or  bottle  for  this  purpose.  This  insect  (with  up- 
wards of  twenty  other  ^ecies,  all  of  which  emit  light  by 
night)  is  now  included  in  lUiger^s  genus  lyrophonu.  The 
species  of  this  ipenns  are^  some  of  them,  from  each  of  the 
following  locahties}— Brexil,  Pern,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile, 
Cuba,  St.  DomiuKo,  and  Ouiana. 

In  the  genus  Campyltu  (Fischer)  the  eyes  are  more  pro- 
minent than  in  the  other  Elateride,  and  the  head  is  pro- 

■  vnniT  iBMcto  baTinc  tbe  Mae  yower  «f  «nibiB(  •  Ught  bj  ^ght  are 
■ab)At«dl7  eonfoiutded  wiUi  the  pmnt  nadM  note  tha  hum  gf  the 
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tmded  from  tiie  thorax:  the  antennia  ue  iuwted  beneath 
a  frontal  pngeotion  on  each  sid^  and  the  body  is  long  and 
almost  linear. 

One  species  of  this  ^^us  is  found  in  England,  the 
CampyUt  ditpar,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.  In  some 
specimens  the  head,  legs,  and  antennse  are  black,  and  some- 
times the  elytra  are  black  with  a  broad  pale  maif^n. 

BLATE'RIUM.  [Momordica.] 

ELATMA  cx  YELATMA,  the  chief  town  of  the  most 
northerly  circle  in  the  Russian  government  of  Tambof  in 
Great  Russia.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mvksha 
and  Oka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  in  55°  5'  N.  hit, 
and  42°  34'  E.  long.  Klatma  is  an  i^d  town,  and  contains 
ten  churches,  eight  of  wood  and  two  of  stone,  several  go- 
vernment fauild^ies,  about  800  houses  and  thirty-four 
wooden  stores,  and  ^ut  6000  inhabitants.  It  lus  manu- 
factures of  linens,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  and  a  eoiuiderable 
trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wax,  and  honey,  chiefly  with  Moscow, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  hanks  of  the  Volga,  to  whidi  parts 
the  Oka  gives  the  means  of  ready  access.  The  extensive 
iron  works  of  Yeremshink,  which  employ  nesrly  a  dioiuand 
hands,  are  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

ELBA,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  called  ^thalia  (At^oXia) 
by  Strabo,  p.  223,  is  an  island  in  the  Meditmanean  sea, 
near  the  coast  «f  Tuscany,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
channel  of  Piombino,  which  is  about  five  miles  broad  in 
its  narrowest  part  opposite  the  town  of  Piombino,  which 
lies  on  the  main  land.  The  shape  of  Elba  is  very  irre- 
gular; its  length  is  about  eighteen  miles,  from  10"  $'to 
10"  26'  E.  l<mg^  and  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  on  its 
east  side,  is  uout  ten  milea^  from  Ci^  Calamita  42"  43- 
to  Cape  Vito  42"  52'  N.  lat ;  but  in  its  west  part  it  is  six 
miles  broad,  and  towards  the  middle  of  its  lengUi  it 
is  only  three,  owing  to  the  coast  being  indented  by  gulfb 
both  from  the  north  and  south.  Its  area  is  about  154  square 
miles.  The  island  is  mountainous;  the  highest  summit, 
Monte  della  Capanna,  in  its  west  part,  is  3600  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  mountains  are  mostly  naked,  but  the  lower 
ridges  and  the  valleys  between  are  planted  with  the  vine, 
olive,  and  mulberry,  and  other  fhiit  trees.  The  island  pro- 
duces also  some  wheat  and  Indian  com,  vegetables,  and 
water  melons.  Wine,  both  white  and  red,  is  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities;  some  of  it,  especially  the  red  sort,  is 
very  good,  and  forms  an  article  of  exportation.  There  is 
also  a  kind  of  muscadel,  of  dessert  wine.  Horned  cattle  and 
hwses  are  rather  scarce,  but  there  are  plenty  of  sheep, 
goats,  pigs,  and  asses.  Fish  is  plentifhl  on  the  coast,  and 
the  tunny  fishery  jnelds  a  constdwable  profit  The  salt 
pans  on  the  sea-shore  {ffoduce  about  50,000  cwts.  of  salt 
yearly.  Elba  is  rich  in  iron,  which  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  was  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  found  in 
a  mountain,  near  Rio  on  tho  east  coast,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  mass  of  ate,  about  two  miles  in  circumf^nce,  and 
500  feet  in  height  About  120  miners  are  employed  in  it, 
and  the  ore  yields  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  pure  metal. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  the  ore  is  embarked  and  taken 
to  the  mainland  to  be  smelted,  as  it  was  when  Strabo  wrote. 
The  annual  quantity  of  metal  raised  is  about  40,000  cwts. 
The  oihar  mineril  productions  of  Elba  are  loadstone  alum, 
vitrioU  and  marble  of  various  kinds.  Hie  population  of  Elba 
is  about  13,500,  t^which  Porto  Forajo,  the  capital,  has  about 
3000,  Porto  Ferraio  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
and  is  strongly  fbrtined  with  two  citadels  on  the  hill  above  it, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  The  town  has  two  parish 
churches,  one  hospital,  and  a  lazzaretto.  It  is  the  residence 
of  tne  cancelliere.  or  political  governor  for  the  whole  island, 
which  is  included  in  the  province  of  Pisa ;  it  has  a  garrison 
and  military  commander,  a  civil  and  criminal  court  from 
which  appeals  are  laid  before  the  ruota.  or  high  court  of  Gros- 
seto.  From  Porto  Ferrajo  a  good  road,  five  miles  in  length, 
made  by  Napoleon,  leads  to  Porto  Longone  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island,  on  a  deep  bay.  where  there  is  good  anchorage 
for  vessels.  The  castle  of  Porto  Longone  is  on  a  steep  hiU, 
and  is  regularly  fortified.  The  town  or  village  is  small,  and 
reefcons  about  1000  inhabitants.  Hie  otbet  principal  vil- 
lages in  the  island  are  Rio,  Marciana,  CJampo,  and  Capo 
IdverL  The  island  of  Elba  has  acquired  considerable  ce 
lebrity  in  our  times,  on  account  of  it  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  after  his  first  abdication,  from  May, 
1814,  to  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  when  he  set  sail  for 
Cannes.  From  that  time  it  has  been  annexed  to  the  grand 
dudiy  of  Tuscany.  The  nouirtains  of  Elba  form  a  conapi- 
enona  abject  as  seen  from  I^wliom,  which  is  aboi^  lutr 
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aiiM  nviia  of  the  nearest  potnt  of  the  island.  (Neifl^ur. 
Gemdlda  Italiena ;  Pini,  Oumvaxiotu  wOf  ^ura  tti 

Ferro  delV  Iwta  detV  ma.) 

ELBE,  The,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Buro);te,  flows 
tike  the  Weser  entirely  within  Germany.  It  originates  in 
the  confluence  of  a  number  of  rivulets  and  brooks  which 
&11  down  the  western  side  of  the  Schneekoppe,  or  Snow- 
cap,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Riesengebu^e,  or 
Giant  mountains,  of  Bohemia,  and  in  that  part  of  them 
which  separates  Bohemia  fiom  Sflena.  Soma  writers  refer 
the  source  oif  this  river  to  the  Wnsshaoh  (Wlutehrook), 
wUeh  springs  from  the  White  Meadow,  at  the  foot  of  the 
S<jineeb>ppa;  others  to  the  Elbe  or  NarvoT  Meadow, 
where  eleven  springs,  called  the  Wells  of  the  Elbe,  are  said 
to  rise,  and  uniting  in  one  stream,  which  takes  the  name  of 
the  Elbe  or  Madelbrunn,  &U  over  a  lofty  precipice  into 
what  is  tamed  the  Elbnund,  or  refjion  of  ue  Elbe.  Here 
the  stream  is  increased  by  the  Seifen  and  other  rivulets 
which  join  it  below  Krausensbaude,  whence  it  runs  towards 
Hohenelbe  under  the  universally  admitted  designation  of 
the  Elbe.  From  Hohenelbe,  a  mountain  town  in  the  north- 
eastern circle  of  Bidschow,  in  Bohemia,  it  flows  south-east 
to  Amau,  thenoe  south-west  into  the  circle  of  Konlgsgratz, 
where  it  is  joiusd  br  the  Aupa  hoar  Yarowitx.  the  Metau  at 
Josephatadt,  and  theAdler  orOrlitx  at  Kon^gnts,  and 
afterwards  passes  into  the  circle  of  Ghrudim,  whence,  after 
receiving  the  Chrudimka  at  Pardubitx,  it  takes  a  westerly 
direction.  Having  passed  Elbe-Teinits,  below  which  it  is 
joined  by  the  Dobrowa,  and  skirting  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  circle  of  Czaalau.  it  traverses  the  roost  north-eastern 
part  of  that  of  Kaurzim,  where  it  flows  mst  Kolin,  and 
there  winding  to  the  north-west  re-enters  me  circle  of  Bid- 
schow, and  crosses  its  south-westerly  districts  past  Podic- 
brad.  It  now  pursues  a  course  due  west  along  the  southern 
border  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  re-enters  that  of  Kaursim, 
flows  north-west  from  Taurzim  post  Brandeis,  above  which 
it  receives  the  Iser  and  Elbe-Kbstolctz.  to  Melnik,  in  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  where  it 
is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Moldau.  and  firom  which 
l^ace  (in  60*  SO'  N.  lat  and  U"  28'  B.  bn^)  it  has  an  un- 
obstructed naTigation  to  its  mouth.  From  Melnik  it  forms 
the  boundary  tor  a  short  distance  between  the  circles  of 
Rakonitx  and  LMtmeriti;  then  winds  southwards  to  Kaun- 
nitz,  and  after  entering  the  last-mentioned  circle  by  again 
flowing  north-westwaras  from  Kaunnitz,  is  joined  by  the 
E^er  a  few  milu  above  the  town  of  Leitmeritz.  From 
this  place  it  flows  northwards  to  Aussig,  takes  a  winding 
easterly  course  past  Tetschen  where  it  receives  the  Pulzt:i[z, 
bends  gradually  north-westwards,  quits  Bohemia  near  Hcm- 
kretschen.  or  Himtskretschen,  and  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Raxony.  At  this  point  the  Elbe  ii*  355  feet  in  width.  It 
thence  takes  a  north-west^ly  course  past  Schandau,  be- 
tween which  place  and  Dresden  it  passes  through  the  Lusa- 
tian  and  Ohra  Mountains  of  Saxony,  then  flows  to  Pima, 
Dresden.  Meissen,  Riesa,  and  Sb«hla,  and  enters  Prussian 
Saxony  at  Loeanits,  about  seven  rofles  above  Hiihlberg. 
Its  whole  le^th  tram  the  south-eastern  to  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Saxony  is  between  70  and  75  miles.  From 
Miihlbetv  its  course  is  north-westerly  toTorgau,and  thence 
to  Wittenbei^,  above  which  it  receives  the  Black  Elster ; 
here  it  takes  a  westerly  direction,  leaves  for  a  while  the 
PruHsian  stales,  traverses  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  fromKoswij^ 
past  Dessau  to  Barby,  during  its  passage  through  which  it 
receives  the  Saale  and  Mulde,  and  thence  turning  north- 
wards, re-enters  those  states  above  Aacken,  receives  tneOhre, 
and  flows  on  to  Magdeburg  until  it  reaches  the  point  be- 
low Sandow,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  HaveL  Here  it  again 
has  a  north-westerly  direction,  fiinning  flrst  the  boundary 
between  Brandenburg  and  Prussian  Saxony  till  it  Msi 
Schneokendorf;  and  nexl  Ibr  a  short  distance  between  Bran- 
denburg and  Hanover:  thenoe  it  separates  Hanover  from 
Mecklenburg  until  it  enters  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
that  kingdom  between  Domiti  and  Hitzacker.  After  tra- 
versing them  as  &r  as  Boitzenburg,  it  divides  the  Hano- 
verian dommions  from  the  duchies  of  Lauenburg  and  Hol- 
stein  and  the  Hamburg  territory,  until  it  discharges, itself 
into  the  North  Sea.  Altogether  it  traverses  Hanover  or 
forms  its  north-eastern  boundary  for  about  120  miles.  Be- 
low Wirisen,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Harburg  in 
Hanover,  the  Ilmenau  falls  into  it,  and  below  Neuhauss 
somewhat  above  Altona.  but  on  the  left  bank  like  the  for- 
mer, the  Oite.  From  Hambun  and  Altona  downwards  to 
OlvekHadt  in  HoUtoin  aad  tbenca  to  tb«  North  Sea  it  b»- 
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Cuxhaven,  about  85  miles  below  Hamburg. 

The  Elbe  flrst  flows  through  a  deep  narrow  valley  to 
Josephstadt,  the  right  bank  being  much  higher  than  the 
left  This  valley  widens  graduaUy  until  the  Elbe  has  passed 
Nimburg,  between  Kolhn  and  Biandeiswhere  it  again  be- 
comes contracted.  From  Nimburg  to  Raudnitz,  south  of 
Theresienstadt  its  banks  are  lower,  but  from  the  last  town 
until  it  reaches  Lowositz  they  are  much  more  elevated,  and 
thence  as  5ur  as  to  Pima  in  Saxony  its  bed  lies  in  a  deep 
confined  valley.  From  Pirna  the  heists  on  its  left  bank 
subside,  whilst  those  on  its  right  accompany  the  Elbe  at  a 
little  distance  until  it  has  passed  Dresden  and  Meissen. 
From  thence  to  Twgau  a  succession  of  low  hills  run  paral- 
lel to  both  hanks,  and  there  entirely  disappear.  A  range  uf 
hills  approaches  ihe  left  bank  at  Dumttz,  and  occasional 
heijfhts  the  right  bank  near  Wittenberg.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Saale  until  a  little  above  Magdeburg  the  banks  are 
flat,  but  in  this  part  high  hills  command  them  at  several 
points.  From  Magdeburg  the  Elbe  flows  through  a  level 
country  into  the  North  Sea,  except  between  Hitzacker  and 
Bleckede  on  its  left  and  about  Altona  on  its  right  hank, 
where  t>he  adjacent  ground  rises  to  gentle  elevations. 

In  the  lower  narts  of  its  course,  namely,  between  Harburg 
on  its  left  hanlc,  and  Hambuxg  and  Altona  on  its  right, 
the  Elbe  is  divided  into  sevoal  arms  by  five  large  and  se^en 
small  islands ;  these  arms,  however,  unite  agam  in  a  single 
channel  at  Blankenese,  about  five  miles  below  Hambunr. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Elbe  is  about  710  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  {or  about  470  miles.  Its  mean  depth  is  10 
feet  and  its  average  breadth  900  feet,  but  it  widms  at 
some  points  to  1000  feet  and  mote,  and  near  its  mouth 
to  several  miles. 

The  height  of  this  river  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  as 
follows:  near  its  source  4151  feet;  at  Konlgsgratz  618;  at 
Melnik  426;  at  Schandau  320;  at  Pirna  287;  at  Dresden 
262  ;  at  Wittenberg  204;  at  Maffdeburg  128;  atXaagtfr- 
munde  87 ;  at  Losenrode  48 ;  at  DomiU  26 ;  at  Hitsacket 
1 9 ;  at  Bleckede  1 1 ,  and  at  Boitxuiburg  9  fest. 

There  are  36  bridges  acnws  the  Elbe  betweaa  its  source 
arid  Toi^u,  below  vrhich  town  the  oonununieation  between 
both  banks  is  by^  ferries.  The  principal  bridges  are  tiiose 
at  Leitmeritz,  which  is  of  wood  and  stone,  aiuL  823  fset  in 
length;  Brandeis;  Dresden,  of  stone,  1420  feet  long  and 
36  broad ;  Meissen ;  Torgau :  Wittenb^,  of  stone  and 
wood,  lOOO  feet  long;  and  Magdeburg,  where  Uiere  are 
three  wooden  bridge^  one  across  the  Old  Elbe  76  roods 
long ;  another  across  the  main  arm  of  the  river,  24  roods ' 
and  the  third  across  a  side  arm  20  roods  long. 

The  waters  of  the  Elbe  are  increased  by  the  oonfluencc 
of  1 7  rivers  and  upwards  of  70  minor  streams.  Between 
the  years  1801  and  1835  its  depth  has  decreased  ueaMy 
8|  inches  at  Dresden,  and  about  18|  at  Magdeburg.  In 
Bohemia,  where  leas  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  clearing 
of  woodlands  and  drainage  of  swamps  and  manhea  than  in 
the  territories  through  whidi  the  Saale,  Muld^  and  Black 
Elster  flow,  the  dimmution  has  boon  fu  le».  The  basin 
is  estimated  to  occupy  about  58,800  miles,  and  lies  between 
S0°  V  and  53*  54'  N.  laL,  and  8"  41'  and  16'  18'  E.  long. 

This  river  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  partioubily  salmon, 
eels,  and  sturgeons. 

ELBERFELD,  a  circle  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
or  administrative  circle  of  Dusseldorf  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Rhine.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  125 
square  miles,  three  towns  (Elberfeld,  Gemarke  or  Babhxn, 
and  Mettmann,  with  about  2100  inhabitants),  one  market- 
village,  21  vilbiges,  and  135  hamlets,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  93,500 ;  which  is  an  increase  of  22,750  smce  the  year 
1816.  About  one-flflh  are  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  the 
remainder  Protestants.  The  drde  is  travened  in  all  parU 
by  oflbets  of  the  Sauerland  hills,  and  is  well  wooded.  Ex- 
tensive beds  of  alum  lie  between  Velbert  and  Langenbeig 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle,  where  a  number  of  alum 
works  are  established.  Elberfeld  is  watered  by  the  Ruhr. 
Wipper  or  Wupper,  Dussel.  and  26  minor  streams  and 
brooks.  The  sou  is  in  general  but  of  middling  quality;  in 
some  of  the  more  elevated  districts  it  is  light,  and  calcd* 
lated  finr  the  cultivation  of  ire,  oats,  ana  potatoes  only 
In  the  others,  wheat,  rye,  batiey,  oats,  peas,  and  flax  are 
raised.  There  ore  excellent  meviow  and  grazing  landk 
The  vicinities  of  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Hardenbeig,  and  Kron- 
onberg  are  crowded  with  maanftujlairiea .  ^  jotton  yam 
and  clothe  sflka,  wddlUttif  "^^^SSM^TlW  toItsI^ 
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■toekiftgi,  nm  taA  ttori  mni.  butlier,  Ibo.  Tbib  riwk  of 
Mttl«  in  1831  WIS  conpoud  of  1901  honai.  8S0I  homed 
cattle.  4386  sheep*  281 1  apoatB,  and  1837  svine^ 

ELBERFBLD.  the  diW  town  of  the  oinle.  liei  ui  a 
romantic  situation  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Wupper, 
which  is  200  feet  higher  at  this  spot  than  at  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine  below  OpUden:  in  SI*  16'  N.  lat  and  7"  8' 
E.  lon^.  It  ii  an  open  well-built  town,  and  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  405  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streeU 
are  long,  but  few  of  them  are  of  any  great  breadUi,  as  the 

flace  is  built  partly  between  hiUs  and  partly  upon  them. 
L  is  divided  into  two  quartMrs,  the  bland  and  the  Liberty, 
and  contains  three  churches,  one  of  whiob  is  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  trade,  a  meehaniOR*  sohool, 
15  elementary  sdiools,  two  orphan  asyliMii,  three  hoepitals 
and  inflnuries,  about  850  tnannfiutMin,  luge  and  mail, 
2500  private  houses,  and  about  84»SO0  Inhabitants. 
This  is  a  gnat  ineaeate  tinoe  the  year  1801,  whan  their 
numbenwere  11,780:  from  vhieh  they  nee  to  15,585  in 
1S19:  21.027  in  182S,  and  23,398  in  1831.  Among  other 
establishments  in  Elbeiftld  are  a  museum,  a  •ociety  of  the 
arts  and  soienees,  a  bible,  a  rausionary,  and  a  tract  society, 
a  savings*  bank  and  loan  bank,  and  a  Oerman  Amwkan 
mining  society.  There  ia  no  town  in  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions which  carries  on  such  extensive  nunuflwtnres  and 
none  whinh  has  a  more  flourishing  trade.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  thread'laoo,  of  which  above  80,O0QA  in 
value  are  annually  made ;  silks,  ft>r  the  weaving  oi  which 
with  upvards  of  1 1 00  looms  more  than  28,000/.  a  year  are 
mid  in  wages ;  cotton  ctoths,  plain  and  printed,  in  which  45 
ikctories  and  above  3600  lotnns  are  euplmd ;  coverlids  to 
the  extent  of  30,000  per  annum ;  thMHi  linens,  damaik 
cloths,  tapei.  inm-ware  and  eutlety,  ribbons,  atookinn, 
leather,  potadi«>  Aimitur^  flee.  Then  an  several  blea<3i- 
grounds  and  establishments  fbr  dyeing;  nearly  300  mer- 
diants  and  manufkctuiers ;  and  the  yMriy  amount  of  bills 
passed  on  the  exchange  of  the  town  is  saM  to  be  upwards 
of  1 ,500,0002.  sterling,  in  which  8um  the  large  lllanaftu)to^ 
ing  districts  of  Barmen,  Kronenberg,  Langenbe^,  ftc,  an 
comprised. 

The  earliest  historical  record  of  Elberfeld  is  of  the  tmlfth 
century,  when  a  burg  occupied  a  small  portion. of  its  site, 
which  belonged  to  the  Elrerfelds,  a  fttouy  whose  descend- 
ants established  the  first  manufutures.  The  Reformation 
wag  introduced  here  in  the  year  1552.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribnnsl  of  commerce  and  two  courts  of  arbitration.  Elber- 
feld  is  abo  a  township  (BiirMrmeuterei)  with  82  hamlets, 
and  contained,  at  the  eloae  m  the  year  1886,  84,287  inhabi- 
tants. In  that  year  the  births  wen  1650,  the  doalhi  1182, 
and  the  marria^  353.  It  lies  about  19  miles  east  of  Dtis- 
seldorf. 

ELBINO,  a  circle  of  the  county  or  admlntatntive  oirde 
of  Danzig,  in  Western  Prussia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Friaches  Half,  the  south  and  west  by  the  einle  of 
Marienbu^  and  the  east  by  the  province  of  East  Pruada. 
It  contains  about  268  squan  miles,  two  towns,  222  Tillages, 
ind  5532  dwelling-houses,  and  had  in  1881  a  popiUation  of 
44,406.  The  nortn-westem  part  is  tiarcned  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  which  are  connected  with  East  Pnuela.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  ibrtQe,  and  has  luxuriant  pastuns ;  it  produces 
an  abundance  of  grain,  and  fruits  and  v^etaUes  of  the 
finest  sorts,  especiuly  in  the  south-mstem  part  Blbing 
is  well  watend  by  the  na^gable  riven  the  NcMt  and 
the  Elhing,  besides  numerous  smaller  ttnuat  and  euuU. 
The  fishery  is  productive.  Owing  to  the  great  soanity 
of  wood,  except  in  the  ibrest  near  the  town  of  Blbing, 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  tnr£  Nett  to  Daniig, 
Blbing  has  the  most  manufketures  in  Ae  government; 
the  chief  an  those  of  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  iitriol,  weed, 
&c.  It  also  carries  on  a  considerable  tntde  in  eom,  wood 
from  the  Upper  Vistula  districts,  horse-hair  bristles,  pack- 
ing cloth,  lUstian,  butter,  fruits,  woad,  potash,  &c  The 
circle,  besides  Blbing,  contains  the  town  of  Tolkemit,  on 
the  Ha%  xrith  1800  inhabitants. 

ELBINO  (Elblnsa,  Polish  Elbiag  or  Btblag,  also  called 
Orbs  Drosinia),  chief  town  of  the  eucle,  and  a  plaee  of 
considerable  commercial  importance,  is  situated  on  the  na- 
vigable river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  united  to  the 
Hogit  by  the  KrafftUd  canal  about  Ibur  miles  nwth  of  the 
town.  It  lies  in  54*  10'  N.  lat.,  and  in  19*  25'  E.  long.,  in 
a  Ten  fertOe  valley,  ai^  is  surrounded  by  h^h  walb*  towm, 
and  ditehee.  It  is  divided  into  the  Md  atel  new  town, 
hne  inner  ud  rieven  outer  mhttilM^  and  hH  Ave  land 


and  two  vatttr  gaten^  five  Lutheran  diurehes,  one  nfi>nned. 
and  one  Roman  Cathdio,  cm  synagogue,  five  hospitals,  one 
convent  for  elderly  ftmalea,  an  orpnui  asylum*  workhouse, 
house  of  oorraotion,  house  of  industry,  the  Pott  and  Cowle 
Institute,  founded  by  Richard  Cowle,  who  died  in  1821.  a 
savings*  bank,  a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  with  a  lane  libniry, 
besides  other  •■tabUshments  for  the  education  oiT the  poor. 
The  varioua  benevoleat  inatitulions  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. 

Elbing  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  knights  about  the 
year  1229 ;  in  the  fourteenth  and  filteenth  centuries  it  was 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  but  aiWwards  deolioed 
when  Danzig  engrossed  the  tnde  with  Poland,  and  the 
finquent  wars  between  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
stopped  the  intercourse.  It  however  revived  during  the 
ooM^ation  of  West  Prussia  by  Frederick  IL,  and  now 
ranks  in  the  saoond  class  of  towns  in  the  Prussian  mo* 
narchy. 

The  populatitm  in  1817  waa  18,53<  of  whom  225  wen 
Jews;  in  1831  it  was  17,761,  of  whom  3500  wen  Ronuui 
Catholka,  350  Menonites,  and  380  Jews,  beudes  the  gar 
rison.  The  inhabiUnta  oariy  on  manuftotures  of  tobacco, 
sail-elotl^  soap,  stwoh.  caviar,  stockings,  oil,  and  linen; 
there  are  alao  tan-yards,  ship-building,  &c  It  has  a  brisk 
trade  with  Poland,  from  which  com,  potash,  woad,  linen, 
wood,  tallow,  and  wax  are  obtained ;  and  iron,  wine,  numu- 
&oturad  and  colonial  goods,  &Cq  are  sent  in  exchange.  The 
shipping  business  too  is  oonsidemble;  the  townsmen  are 
owners  of  a  great  number  of  large  vessels  and  coasters ; 
and  many  veuels  are  built  hen.  By  the  Kraffuhl  canal 
small  veasela  can  oome  up  to  thewharu,but  the  laicer  ones 
are  obliged  to  unlais  in  the  depth  of  PiUau.  which  is  the 
harbour  of  Elbing.  About  1400  vessels  enter  the  port  every 

C;  but  the  greater  ptntioa  of  these  an  vessds  of  nuJl 
len.   There  is  likewise  a  considerable  flshcoy,  partion- 
larly  in  sturgeon. 

ELBCSUF.  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
InlSrieiue.  It  is  wi  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  sevens-nine 
miles  from  Paris  by  Mantes,  Vernon,  Louviers,  ana  Pont 
de  rAxche.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  and 
may  be  recognized  a&r  off  by  the  chimneys  of  its  numerous 
steam-euKines.  Blbceuf  appears  to  possess  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  except  the  choir  of  the  ohuroh  of  St. 
Etienne.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  9951, 
that  3f  the  whole  commune  10,258:  the  inhabitants  have 
been  engaged  sinoe  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  muin&cture  of  wowen  goods;  tapestries  were 
long  inetuded  in  their  productions,  but  tUs  brandi  of  in- 
dustey  baa  beM  nearly  or  quite  giveu'up ;  woollen  doths  an 
now  the  staple  manuiaotuxe ;  and  Elbteuf  is  the  centre  of 
a  prosperous  branch  of  industrv.  I'here  vrere  at  the  pub- 
lication of  M.  Dupin's  *  Forces  Produotives  et  Conunercudes 
de  la  Fnnce,*  (Paris,  1827,)  in  and  round  the  town  1200 
looms,  furnishing  wnployment  to  2700  weavers,  and  4300 
workmen  of  other  kinds  «npl(»red  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  woollen  trade.  Hie  doth  is  purchased  of  the  small 
manuihcturen  by  wholesale  houses  of  extensive  business 
(by  which  the  cloths  of  Louviers  are  also  purchased),  and 
by  them  sold  and  sent  into  various  parts  of  France,  espe- 
oiaUy  to  Pari%  Lv<m,  Limoges,  and  Bordeaux.  The  wool 
fiirmerly  emph^raa  by  the  dothien  of  Elbasuf  was  Spanish ; 
latterly,  the  wou  of  the  neighbouring  oountry,  owing  to  the 
impmnment  of  the  native  ueep  bf  crossing  xbe  hrnd  with 
the  Merinoit  hee  to  a  euwderabla  eltent  replaced  that  of 
Spain.  ElboBuf  has  a  large  ohari^-school,  in  which,  in  1823, 
400  girls  were  taught. 

E^^US,  ELBURZ,  or  ELBROOZ.  [Caucasus. 
p.  8820 

ELCAJA,  an  Arabian  plant,  whose  fruit  is  said  to  pos 
IS  emetic  propertiaa.  Botanists  call  it  Tric/iilia  emetica 
Forskahl  dMcribes  it  as  a  large  tree,  with  villous  shoots, 
pinnated  leaves,  with  entire  oval-oblong  pedicellate  leaflets, 
clustered  flovui  with  five  menish-yellow  petals,  ten 
monadelphouB  stameas,  and  a  oowny  capsular  fruit  abovt 
an  inch  long,  with  three  valvee,  three  angles,  and  three 
cdls,  having  two  plano-convex  seeds  in  each  cell.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  called  Roka,  and  to  be  common  on  the  au>un 
tains  of  Yemen.  Tlie  fruit  is  add  at  Bdt  el  fttkih,  fot  mix 
ing  with  fragrant  materials  with  which  thu  Arab  women 
wuh  thai!  hair.  The  fruit  called  E;j<mr  tlkat  is  reputed  an 
Mnetie.  The  ripe  seeds  mixed  with  Sesamum  oil  are 
IbnnedinteanouitaSHitaaaeuieg^j^itch.  ^QlC 
BI£HS,  the  lUid  of  the  RoBUA^  is  t  considerabU4bwn 
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in  tbe  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  lituatod  on  the  nver 
Segiira,  in  a  fertile  plain  covered  with  vines  and  palm-treeB. 
The  latter  is  the  date-palm,  with  a  thick  wood  of  which  the 
town  is  surrounded  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league.  Though 
there  are  several  good  streets  and  squares,  the  town  has  on 
the  whole  a  melancholjr  aspect  Amoi^  the  most  remark- 
nble  buildings  is  a  duc^jpuaee.  which  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  very  remote  age.  loeereat  ehnroh  is  a  beautiftil  edi- 
fice, with  a  noble  dome.  Tho  barracks  are  well  built  and 
extensive.  There  are  besides  many  convents  and  diaritahle 
institutions  for  the  poor.   Population,  15,000. 

ELDEN  HOLE.  [Dkrbyshire.] 

ELDER  TREE.  [SaubucusO 

EL  DORA'DO,  literally  the  golden  country,  was  tbe 
name  given  the  Spaniards  in  the  I6th  century  to  an 
imaginary  region  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  South 
America,  south  of  the  Orinoco  and  between  that  and  the 
Amazon  river,  where  gold  and  precious  stones  were  sup- 
posed to  be  as  common  as  rocks  and  pebbles  in  other  coun- 
tri«i,  and  to  be  had  ibr  merely  picking  them  up.  The  first 
notion  of  this  story  was  oommunieatea  by  an  Indian  Oadque 
to  Gonzalo  Pizarto,  brother  of  the  conqueror,  who  sent  nis 
companion,  Francisco  Orellana,  down  the  Amasm  rim  to 
discover  this  wonderi\il  land.  Orellana  fbllowed  the  course  <^ 
the  Amazon  down  to  the  sea;bntthou^hedid  not  And  El 
Dorado,  still  he  countenanced  the  report  of  its  existence.  The 
temper  of  mind  of  the  Spanish  conqueron  and  discoverers  of 
America  seems  to  have  been  angularly  fitted  fbr  credulous 
belief  in  all  wonderful  reports.  The  story  of  El  Dorado 
continued  to  be  accredited ;  a  Spanish  adventurer  was  said 
to  have  reached  the  capital  of  this  enchanted  region,  called 
Manoa,  and  wonderful  tales  were  told  of  its  splendour  and 
its  wealth,  far  surpassing  those  of  Peru.  The  Spanish  go- 
Temor  of  Guiana  was  dso  styled  governor  of  El  Dorado, 
became  the  latter  oonntry  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  his 
jnTiadietioiL.  Ralaigfa  was  so  pmnaded,  orpretended  to  be 
persuaded,  of  tiie  existence  of  this  wonderAl  oountiy,  that 
he  fitted  out  several  expeditions  fbr  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering and  conquering  it  for  England :  his  last  attempt  in 
1617  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  Spaniard 
Guiana,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  death  on  the  aeafibld. 
[Ralsioh,  Walter.] 

ELEATIC  PHILOSOPHT  has  ito  name  from  Elea 
(called  by  the  Romans,  Velta),  a  Grecian  colony  on  tbe 
western  coast  of  Lower  Italy,  where  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
.ophon  settled  in  his  old  age  (about  530  B.C.),  and  founded 
a  school  distinguished  by  its  bold  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  universe  upon  metaphysical  principles. 
The  theory  was  broi^ht  to  perfection  by  Parmenides,  but 
n  also  reckons  among  its  members  2»no,  Melissus,  and 
Bmpedodes,  who  however  onW  gave  a  Ibrther  devdopment 
to  particular  principles ;  the  labour  of  Melims  being  mainly 
confined  to  the  defence  of  those  positions  i^uui  were 
opposed  to  tbe  Ionian  physics,  while  Zeno  and  Bmpedodea 
exhibit  the  opposite  aspects  of  the  theory,  the  ibnnor  con- 
flning  himself  to  its  doctrine  of  the  supra-sensible,  tbe 
latter  to  a  detailed  application  of  its  physiol(^eal  views. 

In  its  formation  it  was  subsequent  to  the  Ionian  and 
Pythagorean  schools,  and  was  so  nr  a  oonMquence  of  them 
as  it  thought  necessary  to  submit  to  investigation  the  legiti- 
maCT  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  proceed^,  l^e 
prouem  which  thw  had  proposed  to  themselves  was,  as- 
suming the  possibilify  of  a  bc^ning  of  motion  and  of  pro- 
duction and  decay,  to  determine  the  first  ground  or  grounds 
of  all  that  comes  into  being.  This  osaiimptiMi  the^eats 
attacked  as  uTeoondlable  with  that  idea  ct  fbo  reason 
which  mvolves  the  law  of  causality,  the  Eleatio  expression 
(br  which  was,  'out  of  non-being  being  ofnnot  eoma,* 
and  its  later  and  more  general  fwrnula,  *  ex  nihilo  niUl ;' 
and  as  no  distinction  h^  as  yet  been  made  between  the 
efficient  and  material  causes,  they  necessarily  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  had  not  a  beginning. 

With  the  fi>under  of  the  school  religious  considerations 
predominated,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  unworthy  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  to  which  polytheism  had  given  rise, 
he  showed  ft-om  the  very  notion  of  God  that  he  is  ueoea- 
sar0;r  OOB.  The  notion  of  Deity,  he  at^ed,  implies  bis 
mfliuty  and  eternity,  but  there  cannot  be  many  infinite 
beings ;  the  eternal  and  infinite  God  is  therefore  one.  But 
flrom  the  denial  of  production  it  ibllowed  tbU  the  wwld  is 
Now  an  eternal  world  would  eqmdly  limit  the 
eternal  ^d:  the  eo^mitttenoe.  ther^ium,  of  the  two,  sna- 
nMj  and  mdepsndoidy  of  eaoh  otfaw,  h  inpossibls*  mo- 


seqnentiy  the  world  and  the  Dei^  are  one.  This  result  is 
the  foundation  of  the  so-called  error  of  Pantheiam ;  but  it 
was  only  by  sucb  an  error  that  man  could  amve  at  a  right 
and  worthy  ooneeption  of  the  Deity,  which  it  is  the  merit  <A 
the  BleotsB  to  have  distinctly  propounded. 

From  the  position  that  God  or  the  world  is  one,  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  our  oone^tions  of  sensible  thingn 
singly  are  imperfect  and  insufiieient  to  bring  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  All  or  of  God.  Man,  consequently,  is  placed 
in  a  poinfiil  situatim,  desiring  on  the  one  bond  to  know 
God,  on  the  other  to  look  to  individual  phenomena.  At 
tention  was  thus  awakened  to  the  opposition  which  exists 
between  the  pure  truth  and  the  sensible  ^pearance,  and 
the  Eleatn  were  the  flnt  to  advance  a  systematic  theory  ot 
human  knowledge ;  and  although  its  object  was  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  testimony  of  sense  and  experience,  and  to 
asi^be  to  the  reason  exclusively  the  merit  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  appearance  and 
reality,  it  nevcrthelesa  cMutituted  a  most  important  ad- 
vanoemffiit  <rf  the  philosophy  of  the  period,  and  so  com- 
pleted its  edifice  as  a  system  by  contributing  the  dia- 
lectical or  logical  portion;  the  lonians  and  Pythagoreans 
havii^  raqwotivoly  cms^iicted  tfce  physical  and  manX 
parts. 

In  oondusion,  we  must  observe  that  the  histuy  of  this 
as  well  as  of  the  other  early  schools  of  Gredu  philosophy 
is  both  obscure  and  imperfset,  since  of  the  writttti  works  of 
its  several  members  we  only  possess  a  finr  and  unconnected 

fri^ments. 

ELECAMPANE,  tiie  herbalisfs  name  of  the  plant 
called  Inula  Helenium.  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  of  it  thus  ■ — 
It  is  by  some  persons  esteemed  as  a  grateful  stomachic ;  ito 
leaves  are  aromatic  and  bitter,  but  its  root  much  more  so. 
The  former  were  used  br  the  Romans  as  pot-herbs,  and  it 
would  appear  were  held  in  no  mean  repute  in  aflei  times, 
from  the  monkish  line,  *  Bnnla  campana,  reddit  prsDcordia 
Sana.'  WheniveaervedfitisstiUeatenasacordidbyEaBtani 
nations,  uid  the  root  is  used  in  Europe  to  flavour  certain 
sorts  of  confectionary  that  bear  its  name ;  and  it  enters  Into 
the  composition  of  several  continental  carminatives.  It  is 
seldom  used  in  Bnglsnd  accept  in  veterinary  [nuctioe,  or  by 
fraudulent  druggists  to  make  an  emetic  powder,  by  tbe  ad- 
dition of  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  then  sold  as  a  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha.  A  peculiar  proximate  prindple,  some- 
thing resembling  starch,  was  &Bt  detected  in  the  roots  ot 
this  plant,  and  nenoe  called  Inulin ;  it  has  since  been  dis 
covered  in  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  roots 
of  the  common  pellitory,  the  angelicum,  the  eormus  of  the 
colchiciim,  &c.  [ImTLA.] 

ELECTION  (Lat  etectio),  in  divinity,  is  a  doctrine 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Scriptore,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  omnisdent  and  prescient  attributes  of  God,  teaches 
that  ftom  all  eternity  the  destiny  of  every  individual  ot 
mankind  was  determined  by  an  immutable  decree,  some 
(the  elect)  being  ordained  to  eternal  salvation,  while  others 
(the  reprobate)  are  left  to  inevitable  and  eternal  damnation 
The  term  election  is  often  considered  as  but  another  name 
for  the  doctrine  of  predestinatioa.  both  implying  that  man 
is  subject  to  a  certain  predetermined  fiite.  Tms  doctrine 
in  modern  times  is  associated  constantiy  with  the  name  of 
Calvin,  tiiough  similar  notions  were  maintained  or  opposed 
among  the  philoaophical  and  religious  sects  <^  the  antient 
GentiMS,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  Esaenes  were  be- 
lievers in  absolute  {oeordinatinL  Tho  Sadduces  rejected 
i^  and  adopted  the  doctrine  of  mwal  fieedom.  The  Pha- 
risees,  in  a  theory  of  syncretism,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
and  combine  the  two  extremes.  (Josephus.  Jntig.  Jud.) 
Tbe  Stoics  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination  or 
neeessarianism ;  while  the  rival  sect  of  Epicureans  main- 
tained that  of  the  perfect  free  agency  of  man  and  the  con- 
tingent nature  of  eventt.  The  Gnostics  taught  that  human 
soms,  according  as  they  emanated  from  the  good  or  bad 
principle,  were  destined  to  happiness  or  misery.  In  tlie 
systems  of  Manes  (Manichwism),  Mansion,  Cerdon,  and 
others  of  the  second  century,  similar  doctrines  were  en- 
forced concerning  the  fixed  inevitable  &te  of  men.  Through- 
out the  first  four  centuries  the  pagan  philosophers,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Stoical  school,  opposed  the  dogmas  and 
mitaieles  of  Christiuiity  allej^ig  the  |urinoiple  of  neces- 
sity OS  exhibited  in  UM  immutaUe  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  or  anteoedents  and  oonseqnenta,  in  the  physical  and 
mental  phenomena  of  nature^  and^ejciwmdt^iopulaco 
wore  confirmed  beUweBgUbahfe^iAflnfaftj^Sttune  and  ' 
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fiitali^.   Jtutia  Mar^,  Irennus,  and  most  of  the  Greeli; 
fathers,  in  defending  the  Christian  system,  resorted  there- 
fore to  arguments  tending  to  establish  anti-prectestinuian 
doctrmee.   Origen,  in  the  third  century,  had  taught  that 
man.  in  his  mom  and  relu^ous  ageni^,  is  not  necessitated 
by  omnipkeaoient  decrees  of  God.  Hu  tenets  were  adopted 
in  Palestine  and  throus^iont  the  East,  especially  by  Cbry- 
aostom,  laidorus,  Theocforet,  and  the  other  Greek  mhers ; 
and  Pelagitts,  an  English  monk,  proceeding  on  their  autho- 
rity, promulgated  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  the 
sectarian  theory  designated  Pdagisnism,  which  asserts  ftee 
agency,  moral  .responsibility  and  perfectfl>ili^,  making  good 
works  meritorious,  and  denouncing  the  predestinarian  doc- 
trine of  imputed  guilt  and  inheritra  depravity.  (Felagius 
in  Pluqnet's  Diet,  det  Hiritiet.)   St.  Augostin  was  among 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Pel^us,  and  adduced 
abundance  of  scriptural  authwity  to  show  the  absolute 
omnipotence,  the  omnipreseience,  and  eonsequenUy  the 
preordination  of  God.  with  reject  to  the  diuaoters  and 
destiny  of  men ;  showing  some  to  be  tiected  by  the  di- 
vine will  as  objects  of  eapedal  grace,  and  otiurs  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  pwdition  which  throng  Adam  is 
merited  by  all.    (St  Augustin,  De  Oratia,  De  Peceat. 
orig.,  De  lib.  arbitr.,  De  Dono  Perteverantta.)  The  ar- 
guments of  Sl  Augustin  occasioned  the  formation  in  the 
fifth  centtuy  of  a  sect  in  Afhca  called  Fredestinarians,  the 
tenets  of  which  were  sealousty  propagated  in  Gaul  by  a 
priest  named  Lucidus,  who  was  excommunicated  and  ana- 
thematized by  the  church  in  council.   (See  the  treatise  of 
Pire  Sirmond  on  this  heresy,  and  the  replies  of  the  Janse- 
nists  and  divines  of  Port  Royal.)  In  the  ninth  century,  the 
Predestinarian  controversy  was  revived  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  Gottescalque,  a  French  Benedicline  monk,  who  was 
condenmed,  and  twminatad  his  life  in  a  dungeon,  for  teach- 
ing the  'five  points*  ooiewning  election*  whioh  subse- 
quently  gained  for  Calvin  so  much  oelebri^.  Gottescalque 
was  answered  by  Sootus  Erigena,  and  many  others.  (Du- 
fVesnoy,  7\U>lettet  Chronolog.)  litis  inoomprehensible  sub- 
ject filmed  one  of  the  great  points  of  subtle  disputation  in 
the  scholastie  theology ;  it  was  discussed  by  *  the  Angelic 
Doctor,'  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.   Whether  God's  election  was  b^ore  or  after  the 
prevision  of  human  merits  was  a  standard  thesis  for  the 
exercise  of  syllogistic  skill  (electio  ante  vel  poet  pnsvisa 
merita).    Aquinas  sustained  the  doctrines  of  Augustin, 
and  the  controrornr  was  subsequently  carried  on  in  the 
sixteenth  centory  between  his  followers  (the  Thomists) 
and  the  adbexrats  of  Louis  Molina  (the  Motinists).  Vfhea 
Luther  bwan  to  form  his  opinions,  he  perceived  that  no- 
thing couM  so  effoctually  demolish  the  ChthoUo  doi^ne 
of  justification  by  works  as  the  predestinarian  theory  of  St 
Augustin.  which  he  therefore  enforced  in  his  writings;  but 
finally  he  was  induced  by  Helanchthon  to  miti^te  the 
rigour  of  his  opinions  concerning  man's  passive  subjection  to 
Goi's  eternal  decrees.    By  thp  Socinians  the  certain  pre- 
science of  future  events  by  the  Deity  is  denied,  and  the 
divine  decrees  are  maintained  to  be  merely  general,  and  not 
specially  relative  to  particular  persons.  The  system  of  C^vin 
is  set  forth  in  his  great  work  entitled  'Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion' (Institutiones,  &c.),  in  which  he  states 
that  *  no  one  desirous  of  the  credit  of  piety  can  dare  to 
deny  God*s  predestination  of  some  to  eternal  happiness, 
and  of  othon  to  eternal  damnation that  *  every  man  is 
•nated  for  «w  or  the  other  of  these  purposes,'  Gw  having 
from  all  eterai^  fixed  the  destiny  of  every  individual  of 
the  human  race,  all  of  whom,  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
ffffenee,  have  been,  are,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  be,  under 
the  curse  and  wrath  of  God,  and  justly  subject  to  evertast- 
ing  punishment ;  that  salvation  depends  wholly  on  God's 
wilt ;  that  particular  persons,  without  anv  regard  what- 
ever to  their  merits  or  dements,  are  electee^  or  rejected  for 
ever ;  and  that  God  is  an  absolute,  tremendous,  and  in- 
comprehensible J  ud;ge.   Such  propositions,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  sufficiently  mysterious  and  faarfiil  to  overwhelm 
the  timid  with  despair,  and  excite  the  bold  to  inquire  if 
they  are  founded  in  truth.   One  of  the  ablest  works  in 
confutation  of  Calvin  is  Dr.  Whitby's  discourse  on  the  five 
pmnts  of  his  system,  which  are  as  follows: — 1.  God,  before 
th*  creation,  was  pleased  to  choose,  without  prevision  of 
msit,  some  of  mankind  to  ei^oy  everlasting  happiness,  and 
others  to  suffer  everlasting  misery.  What  was  certainly  fore- 
tceo  must  certainly  come  to  pass,  as  the  prescience  of  the 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  Bung  must  he  eoiDoident  w^ 


and  not  by  possibility  antecedent  to,  his  decrees.  S.  Aton»> 
ment  was  inade  by  Cfhrist  only  for  the  sins  of  the  sleet  His 
death  did  not  make  the  salvation  of  all  potaible,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  performance  of  certain  conditions ;  for  if  God 
intended  salvation  for  all,  doubtless  all  must  be  saved ;  and 
if  Christ  died  for  all,  be  died  in  vain  for  many,  whioh 
is  a  supposition  absurd  and  impious.  3.  By  origmsl  sin, 
that  is,  the  imputation  of  Adam  s  guilt,  all  are  by  nature  in 
total  d^iavity,  whioh  justifies  the  consignment  of  the  whob 
human  race  to  etemu  misery,  and  makes  the  election  of 
some  to  happiness  an  act  of  (iod's  especial  grace  and  good 
pleasure.  4.  All  the  elect  are  effectually  called  at  some 
point  of  time  in  Ufo  when  the  influence  of  the  divine  graoe 
is  first  communicated.  5.  As  all  who  are  not  elected  must 
be  damned,  so  all  those  who  are  elected  must  be  saved:  ir- 
remissible  grace  necessitates  all  their  actions,  and  inevitable 
salvation  must  terminate  their  'final  perseverance.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  scriptural  authorities  al 
l^d  in  support  at  these  doetrines:  Sphesians  i.  4,  9, 11, 
some  chosen  before  the  finmdation  of  Uie  world;  predesti 
nated  acoording  to  God's  {deasure:  Acts  xt.  18.  God's  fore- 
knowledge: Rom.  viiL  29,  30,  33,  those  foreknown,  predee 
tinated,  called,  justified,  and  ^wified,  are  God's  eleot 
Math.  XXV.  34,  to  inherit  a  kingdom  eternally  prepared  fca 
them :  Acts  xiii.  48,  those  ordained  to  eternal  life  behove 
Rom.  ix.  II,  18.  21.  22,  23,  election  before  birth,  and  not 
according  to  works ;  Gk>d's  power  absolute ;  mercifully  fo- 
Tours  some  and  hardens  others.  Divine  election  is  con- 
sidered to  be  shown  in  the  acceptance  of  Abel,  and  the  re 
jection  of  Cain ;  in  God's  love  of  Jacob,  and  hatred  of  Esau 
(Malachi  L  2.  3) ;  in  the  two  men  in  the  field ;  the  two 
women  at  the  mill ;  and  the  two  in  a  bed.  of  whom  one  was 
taken  and  the  othex  left  (Luke  xvii.  34 ;  Matth.  xxiv.  40> 

Arminins,  a  profbssor  in  the  Univenitrf  of  Leyden,  be- 
came, at  the  eommencement  of  the  seventeenth  oentury, 
the  chief  of  Calvin's  opponents,  who  wen  thenee  eallM 
Arminians,  and  Remonstrants,  from  tlw  remonstranee 
which  they  addressed  to  the  Dutch  government  against 
Calvinistic  intolerance.  But  the  rigid  Calvinists,  headed 
by  (roar  (Goarites),  being  by  for  the  most  powerful  par^, 
Arminius  and  h»  adherents  were  condemned  at  the  general 
synod  of  Dordrecht,  convened  for  the  purpose  in  1619. 
(Scott's  Synod  of  Dort,m.  112-124.)  At  this  synod  the 
standard  points  of  strict  Calvinism,  with  respect  to  election, 
were  determined  upon  and  established.  That  the  homilies 
and  articles  of  the  English  church,  especially  the  seven- 
teenth, are  confirmatory  of  the  Calvinistic  views  of  election, 
is  beyond  dispute,  though  many  Arminian  expositors  have 
made  laborious  efforts  to  explain  away  their  obvious  wif(inA 
purport  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  exposition  of  the  articles, 
observes,  that  ttw  seventeenth,  on  Election  and  Predestina 
tion,  'has  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  longest,  the  subtilest, 
and  the  most  intricate  of  all  tiie  questions  in  divinity.'  It 
displays  in  foct  the  medulla  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  preeisely 
involving  all  the  doctrinal  particulars  of  his  '  five  points,' 
and  asserting  that,  to  the  elect  predestination  'is  foil  of 
sweet,  pleasant  and  unspeakable  comfort ;  while  to  the  re- 
probaie  it  is  a  moat  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil 
doth  thrust  them  into  desperation  and  wretchedness.'  Baxter 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Armi- 
nius. Amauld.  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject  contends  that 
the  Calvinistio  predestination  directly  overthrows  all  the 
principles  of  morality ;  though  many  others,  including  I^. 
Chalmers,  in  his  recent  oonise  of  lectures  on'Predestination, 
assert  the  contrary.  To  enumerate  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  this  doctrine,  which  at  different  times  have  been 
maintained  by  distinguished  tiieok>gians.  would  be  endless. 
Some,  as  Ongen  and  the  Catabaptists,  have  denied  that 
any  one  is  predestined  to  perdition,  and  contended  that 
salvation  will  be  finally  extended  to  every  one  of  God's 
creatures,  including  the  devil  and  all  his  angels.  (BulHnger, 
Contra  Catabap.)  The  following  references,  in  addition 
to  those  already  given,  mi^  be  iiseAil  to  the  studious  in- 
quirer . — 

(Cudworth's  Free  Thoughts  on  Election ;  Diderot.  En- 
(Mdop.,  articles  Predestination,  &c ;  Bossuet,  Hi»t.  dat 
Vanationt,  liv.  14 ;  fFeitmintter  AumM^s  Confeuion  ^ 
Ruth  (Calvinistic) ;  Mosheim's  Eeelee.  HiMU  vols.  Bi.  aiid 
iv. ;  Authentic  Document*  relating  to  the  Predettinarim 
Controverm  under  Qtieen  Mary,  by  Archbishop  Lawrence, 
1819 ;  Finrfi's  Examination  v/  CuduxrrUC*  jRw  Thoughit 
on  Elect.,  1755..  A  list  of  numerous  treatueaon  Elecikw, 
wriuen  in  the  Lsixteenth  and  s«iipl^«!ip%A^|^Md 
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Mrmms  for  aod  ttainst  the  doetnne,  mkf  \m  ama  in  Wttt'i 
SSbtiot/ma,  tnd  Du  Piii'i  &ih%  qrZM0mAy.j 

ELECTION  (law)  ia  wImd  a  man  is  left  to  hu  own  ftat 
will  to  take  or  do  one  thing  or  another  wbieh  he  pleases 
vTavm  tl«  la  Lejf) ;  and  he  who  is  to  do  the  first  act  shall 
have  the  electian.  As,  if  A  covenants  to  pay  B  a  pound  of 
pepper  or  saffion  before  Whitsuntide,  it  is  at  the  election 
of  A  at  all  timus  before  Whitsuntide  which  of  tb«n  be  will 
pay ;  hut  if  ho  does  not  pay  either  before  the  time  fixed, 
then  it  is  at  tlw  electioa  of  B  to  sue  for  which  he  pleases. 
So,  if  a  man  give  to  uiothet  one  of  his  horses,  the  donee 
mar  take  which  he  ohoOMs;  but  if  the  domtioik  he  that  he 
wilf  give  one  of  his  horses  G.n  the  flitufe  tense),  dtea  the 
sieotion  is  in  the  donor. 

Courts  of  equity  fteqoently  apply  the  principle  of  eleo- 
tion  in  oases  where  s  par^  has  inoonsistent  rights,  and 
compel  him  to  eletA  which  w  will  enforoe :  as,  if  A  by  his 
Will  BMUues  to  give  ui  estate  belonciug  to  B  to  C,  and 
gives  other  benefiu  to  B»  B  cannot  ohtJn  the  benefits  given 
to  him  by  ths  will  unless  he  gives  eflbet  to  the  tastator's 
disposition  to  C.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  settled 
whether  tho  par^  electing  to  retain  his  own  property  in 
opposition  to  the  instrumeot  is  bound  to  relinquish  only  so 
much  of  the  property  given  to  him  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
eompcosate  the  disappointed  parties,  or  whether  his  elec- 
tion will  be  followed  by  absolute  fi»rfelture  of  the  whole. 
The  arguments  en  both  sides  are  ably  stated  1  Roper, 
Husb.  and  Wife,  566  n.;  1  Swanst.  Repm^  441 ;  S  Coke's 
Repts.,  36  b.,  Thomas's  note.  The  principle  of  election 
is  equally  recognised  in  courts  of  law,  though  they  are 
seldom  called  to  adjudicate  upon  it,  except  where  Uie  alter- 
native is  veiy  distinct)  or  t£e  psrty  has  already  elected. 
Indeed  this  principle  is  of  uoi versa!  application,  and  pre- 
vails in  the  laws  of  all  countries ;  it  u  ^tpUoable  to  all 
intwasts,  whether  of  married  women  or  of  intents;  to  in- 
tnrests  immediate,  remote,  or  contingent;  to  oopyhold  as 
well  as  to  ft^hold  estiUes;  to  penonsity  as  well  as  to 
realty ;  to  deeds  as  well  as  to  wills. 

Courts  of  equity  also  will  oompel  a  plaintiff  suing  at  lav 
as  well  as  in  equity,  or  in  a  foreign  court  as  well  as  in  die 
court  in  England,  for  the  same  matter,  at  the  same  time, 
to  elect  in  which  court  he  will  proceed,  and  will  restrain 
him  from  pursuing  his  rights  m  all  others.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  dooDiney  as  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gagee, who  may  proceed  in  equity  for  a  foreolosut«,  and 
on  his  bond  or  eovmant  at  law  at  Uke  same  time ;  but  this 
arises  firMn  the  difference  of  the  remedy,  and  from  the  origir 
nalagrsrawat  to  give  the  eonoanrattt  remedies:  andenmm 
sudhaeasea  coortof  equity  will  restrain  a  mortgagee  ftom 
anforsing  his  judgment  at  law  upon  tiie  bond  or  covenant,  if 
he  u  not  prepared  to  deliver  up  the  mortgaged  property 
and  the  title-deeds  bek>nging  to  it. 

On  EleotiM  under  a  will  in  the  Roman  Law  see  Dfg. 
xxxiii.  tit  0,  De  Options  vel  Bleetlone  Legata  t  and  as  to 
the  Freniih  Lew,  see  the  CiKitAapoMon,  art  1169,  &c.,Des 
Obligations  AltMnativet. 

ELECTOR.  [BoRoooHS  of  BNOunn;  CoMUom, 
Houss  oF.Tj 

ELECTRA.   [GsLLARijKA,  vol.  vi.  p.  401.] 

KLKCTRICrrV  (IfKititpov,  amber).  The  electric  phe- 
nomena, oonneoted  as  they  are  now  k&owu  to  be  by  certAin 
weU-asewtained  laws,  form  togetho-  the  most  eoumete  and 
important  addition  to  the  physical  sciuiMS  wUch  nu  ham 
made  rinoe  the  time  of  Newton. 

The  simplast  and  most  usual  mode  of  producing  eleetri- 
oity  is  by  motion.  When  any  two  substances  are  rubbed 
against  each  other  Iwiskly  it  »  always  produced ;  but  it  is 
only  a  particular  description  of  bodies  called  non-eondnetOrs 
tiiat  retain  it  after  it  is  thus  produced  so  as  to  exhibit  its 
{Ktmary  efieots  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

The  productioa  of  elecHricity  may  bo  ol»erved  in  a  verv 
fkmiiiar  manner  tiius : — ^Tear  up  a  piece  of  paper  into  tittiafl 
fragments,  and  place  them  on  a  table ;  then  take  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax,  and  rub  it  briskly  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or 
against  the  sleeve  of  a  cloth  coat,  and  immediately  after 
hold  it  near  the  fragmenta  of  paper ;  tibese  small  pieces  will 
fta  aoen  ohserrad  to  be  agitated  and  the  smaller  to  fly  with 
BonsideriJ>lo  velocity  to  the  wax,  to  which  having  adhered 
for  some  time,  some  will  suddenly  jump  off;  othm  whidi 
have  touched  tiw  stiok  et^ways  win  dangle  ftom  it  a  con- 
siderable interval,  and  then  fklf  off  by  tiieir  ovm  gravitation 
when  Um  deetrieal  force  has  sufficiently  snhaided.  It  was 
W  observing  amber  produce  Similar  eflbeU  after  Motion 


to  those  «e  have  described  that  eleotneity  obtamed  ill 


Glass  u  now  more  oommonly  employed  to  produoe  eleo- 
tridty  than  any  wax  or  gum ;  and  ther*  u  a  striking  dif- 
ference in  tho  kiod  of  electricity  then  generated,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  notice  more  at  length.  These  bodies  are 
non-conductors,  as  they  manifestly  retain  their  eleotricity 
beyond  the  moment  of  its  production,  and  they  are  isolators, 
because  a  oonducting  substanoe  will  also  retain  its  electri- 
city when  communioation  with  the  earth,  or  other  oonduct- 
ing substances,  is  out  off  fajr  tteaBB  of  non<cnidncting  sup- 
ports or  envelopes. 

Water  is  a  oonduotor  of  sleetrieity ;  for  if  you  immerse  a 
oonducting  isolated  and  dootrised  aubstauoe  in  water,  it 
will  oompletely  lose  ita  electrioal  propartiaa^  Perfectly  di^ 
airs  or  gases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  n(m*conduetors ;  fx  if 
not,  none  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  oould  have  been  ob- 
served, ss  the  experiments  an  not  made  in  vacuo.  We  ars 
not  aware  that  U  has  yrt  bean  established  whMher  the 
vapours  of  all  stdMtanoas  am  eonduetara  (or  all  the  gases 
non-«onduetorB).  Aqueous  vapour  eertainly  is  a  con- 
ductor ;  and  therefore  whm  the  air  is  impr^natcd  with 
moisture  it  is  difficult  to  perform  any  electrual  experiments 
which  require  duration. 

Hence  a  oonduotor  onutitutes  a  channel  by  which  the 
electrieity  produced  on  a  non-omduetor  will  gradually 
escape,  and  a  noft-oonductor  ooutitutes  an  isolator  by  which 
the  eleotrid^  oommtinieated  to  a  eondnotor  mi^  be  re- 
tained. 

Thus,  place  an  eleotrified  glass  tube  on  a  tin  stand,  and 
the  metals  h^ng  conductors,  the  elcotrici^  will  be  giadu- 
ally  dissipated ;  OA  tiie  contrary,'  place  an  eleotrised  tin 
oylinder  oa  a  glass  support  in  dry  air,  and  the  eleotricity 
will  he  retained  toe  a  very  loi^;  titae. 

Neverthirteat  it  to  for  from  imnrobtUe  that  this  Is  a 
question  only  of  degree ;  that  all  suhstanoes  are  conductors ; 
and  t^  tihie  usual  tsmM  eonduotor  and  non-conduotoi 
strictly  meu^quick  conductor  and  slow  conductor. 

When  an  eleotrised  body  is  brought  near  the  skin  where 
the  power  of  touch  is  d^cate,  a  sensation  is  produced  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  the  touch  of  a  coh 
ireb  I  but  instruments  founded  on  the  laws  of  electric  action 
have  been  constructed,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  elec- 
trieity in  its  moat  feeble  state,  and  measure  its  tension. 
[Elbctuouetbr.] 

Previous  to  our  study  of  the  properties  of  electricity,  on 
which  the  oonstruction  of  the  best  machines  for  proeurii^ 
it  in  lai^  qnantities  depends,  it  irfU  be  useftil  to  deseriba 
a  simple  appamtus,  and  uw  easihr  oonshmcted  or  procured, 
by  which  we  may  leant  tike  first  mvs  of  eleetrieal  action. 


A  represents  a  glass  cylinder  of  wbicli  the  axis  is  sup- 
ported on  a  fl^e,  and  which  is  pressed  against  by  a 
cushion  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  and  covered  by  on  amalgam 
of  line  and  mercury  spread  over  its  surlhce ;  this  cushion 
is  attached  to  a  conducting  bar  C  such  as  a  lamina  of 
iron  cmnected  with  the  ftame,  and  with  it  communicating 
with  a  table  or  the  ground. 

At  one  extremi^  of  tiie  aicis  <^the  cylinder  is  attached  s 
handle  by  which  it  may  be  rapidly  turned  round,  aild  the 
friction  which  is  generated  UAUtst  the  cushiw  will  prodnte 
electtieity  oh  the  t(^f^tm(Myft»^1^&^^t^  wbiek 
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•gMUSt  the  action  of  the  motsture  of  the  av,  the  umMr  nda 
of  the  cylinder  may  be  lapped  orer  hf  a  pieoe  of  glaied 
toSeta  ir.  the  dtrectioi  tx  the  lotatory  motion  of  the 

cylinder. 

'  B  in  a  long:  narrow  and  hollow  metallio  oylinder  itanding 
on  a  glass  support,  and  havine  at  the  ntrani^  near  A  a 
•mall  w  garnished  with  points  or  teeth  preaentad 
towards  the  eylindsr.  B  is  edled  the  eonduetor  in  this 
apDBratns 

When  iho  cylinder  A  la  turned  briskly  ronnd.  the  motion 
will  be  aoeomnuiied  bya  eraeUing  noise,  and  if  in  the  dark, 
streams  of  lignt  of  a  bluetsh  hue  will  be  peroeiTid  directed 
to  the  aevenl  points  on  the  projecting  bar  oi  the  con 
ductor. 

B  may  be  thus  charged  with  electricity,  and  when  re- 
mored  ft-om  the  preaenoe  of  the  cylinder  (taking  it  away 
by  its  isolating  support),  it  will  retain  its  electrical  proper- 
ties (the  longer  as  the  air  is  more  free  from  moisture),  and 
will  by  simple  contact  communicate  a  portion  of  its  electH- 
city  to  another  isolated  conducting  substance,  or  be  dis- 
charged touching  one  not  isolated :  if,  with  a  fbeble 
charge,  it  is  touched  Uie  finger,  a  sansatlon  like  the 
pricking  of  a  needle  is  nilt,  accompanied  by  a  &int  spark 
apparently  penetrating  the  flngen. 

It  is  uaeful  to  cover  the  glass  supports  at  their  points  of 
contact  with  gum-lac,  which  is  an  excellent  isolator. 

Glass  plates  are  now  in  more  general  use  than  cylinders 
for  the  production  of  electricity  by  friction.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  to  describe  the  -rarieties  of  dectrioal 
machines  which  have  been  constructed.  Ferhaptt  tlie  most 
perfect  apparatus  for  producing  electricity,  and  also  mea- 
suring its  quantity,  is  that  employed  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris, 
and  which  is  described  in  his  paper  on  Electricity  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions;  a  valuable  memoir,  whioh 
deserves  also  to  be  consulted  fbr  the  electrical  data,  which 
are  there  established  with  much  accuracy,  in  the  mode  of 
performing  the  experiments  on  which  they  are  founded; 
though  we  do  not  acquiesce  with  some  of  ib»  infennees 
drawn  by  the  author. 

We  shall  now  obsom,  as  onr  lint  pbenomenmi,  that 
neither  'the  cylinder  which  has  nneratod  and  given  out 
electricity,  ncv  the  oondnctor  whien  has  acquired  exhibits 
the  least  alteration  of  weight,  nor  will  the  greatest  pouible 
accumulation  of  electricity  produce  the  least  perceptible 
alteration  in  this  way.  nose  who  suppose  that  electricity 
is  a  distinct  species  of  matter,  an  all-pervading  fluid,  have 
therefore  denominated  it  impotuUrable.  Facts  do  not, 
however,  authorise  us  yet  to  take  this  view  of  it,  or  to  re< 
gard  it  as  essentially  dilTerent  from  the  forces  which,  tht 
molecules  of  matter  exercise,  which,  though  neutralised 
for  external  bodies  when  these  molecule  an  in  positions 
of  equihbrium  or  stability  rehttive  to  their  mean  places,  may 
become  sensible  by  impressed  forces,  such  as  MetiMi,  whiob 
would  alter  die  position  of  their  poles,  or  by  sudden  eon- 
eusskm  fonibly  sltering  th^  telstiva  Ktuations.  There  is 
a  conveniBDce  of  lawnag^  however,  in  speaking  of  it  as  « 
fluid,  which  can  lead  to  no  error  \if  its  adoption  until  the 
phenomena  of  molecular  actions  are  more  studied,  and  the 
views  of  HoBOtti  and  many  other  natural  j^ilosophers  with 
re?pect  to  the  identity  of  these  forces  better  established. 
Adopting,  therefore,  this  hypothesis,  the  sense  in  whi<^  we 
speak  orits  qnanti^,  its  accumulation,  its  density,  w  its 
partition  between  bodies,  may  be  readily  trnislated  into  the 
hypothesis  founded  on  the  views  of  molecular  action  if  we 
should  find  any  occasion  for  it 

The  next  phenomenon  to  notice  is  the  limit  to  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  we  can  communicate  to  a  periect  con- 
ductor. If,  from  different  sources  of  eleetrici^,  we  charge 
a  metallic  ball,  and  so  continue  to  diai^  wa  shall  find 
that  there  is  a  linut  bqrond  iriiich  we  cannot  eommunioate 
more;  for  on  attempting  so  to  do,  the  ball  will  dischazn 
itself  throu^  the  air  mto  the  nearest  eonduetii^  bocy, 
when  a  spa».  describing  apparently  a  zinag  eonrse,  wm 
be  observed,  the  colour  of  the  light  being  dependent  on  the 
medium  it  traverses.  Tlus  spark  travels  with  immense 
velocity,  and  -is  accompanied  by  a  very  audible  sound ;  and 
if  rcccive-1  by  the  body  of  a  man  or  animal,  it  produces 
throtigh  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  system  an  instantaneous 
muscular  contraction,  which  may  be  rendered  suffieienily 
strong  to  cause  death,  but  in  more  moderation  has  been  used 
in  some  diseases,  as  deafiiess,  though  its  use  has  become  by 
M  means  general. 

Two  points  dateimiBe  this  limit,  or  flx  the  eha^  of 


which  a  perfect  conductor  is  susceptible.  The  first  is  the 
extent  of  its  surface ;  for  if  two  bodies  have  similar  figures, 
the  quantities  of  electricity  of  which  they  are  capabie  are 
IHToportional,  not  to  their  solid  content  or  weight,  but  to 
their  surfoces ;  that  is,  to  the  square  of  their  linear  dimen- 
sions. The  second  is  the  pressure  of  the  non-conductmg 
medium  by  which  they  are  encompassed.  'She  quantity  St 
dectricj^  is  then  as  the  square  root  of  the  pressure.  When 
placed  in  an  artiftcialvacuum,  an  electrical  light  is  observed 
along  the  sides  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Harris  has  shown 
that  dry  air,  considerably  rarefied  by  the  action  of  the 

fiump,  will  suffice  to  retain  the  electricity  of  a  body  for  a 
DDg  time ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  square 
root  of  two  quantities  gives  a  much  lower  ratio  than  the 
quantities  themselves ;  and  this  ratio  cannot  be  considered 
venr  small  in  any  artificially-fomied  vacuum. 

That  the  quantities  of  electricity  should  follow  the  law 
of  proportionality  to  the  surfooes,  and  not  to  the  content  u 
weight  of  the  body,  will  not  excite  surprise  when  we  state 
that  no  devdoped  dectricity  exista  within  a  body,  at  least 
to  any  appieciaUe  d«ith  below  its  surface.  This  ftct  has 
been  repeat^y  connrmed  expeiimnitally ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  law  we  see  the  advantage  of  using  a  long 
cylindrical  form  for  a  oondnctor,  and  peioeivB  the  pnmor 
tions  in  which  the  partition  <tf  deetrua^  takes  place  wncn 
several  similar  conductors  communtoata. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  very  important  i^enmne* 
non  of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  different  parts  of  de 
veloped  electricity:  these  parts  repol  eaoh  other  with  forces 
which  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  We 
may  easily  witness  this  repulsion  in  the  following  fomiliar 
manner.  Take  a  small  well-dried  ball  of  elder-pith,  and 
suspend  it  from  the  hand  by  a  fine  silk  thread,  which  is  a 
good  non-conductor ;  then  bring  it  near  the  conductor  of 
an  deetrioal  machine,  or  to  a  body  to  which  this  conductor 
hu  eommunieated  electricity.  The  ball  will  at  first  be 
attneted  to  this  body;  but  when  it  has  touched  it  and 
shared  a  small  portion  of  its  electricity,  it  will  be  repelled 
fkom  it  and  will  sbetdi  the  string  by  which  it  is  suspended 
ia  a  dut  diioetion,  vntil  the  obliquity  is  sufficiently  great 
for  its  own  gravity  and  the  tension  of  the  string  to 
oountarpoise  tne  repulsion  of  the  electricity  on  the  oca- 
duotor   Let  two  pith  balls  be  suspended        raUd  ttnnga 
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so  OS  to  toodi  each  other,  as  A,  B,  and  if  a  pertioa  at  do« 

tricity  be  commvnieated  to  them  by  temporary  contact  with 
a  body  already  charged,  the  strings  will  diverge  in  eonse 
quenee  of  the  mutual  repulsion,  and  the  balU  will  come 
into  the  positions  a,  b,  where,  notwithstanding  thslr  gravi 
tation,  they  will  remain  a  oonsiderable  time,  if  ^e  air  b« 
very  free  from  moisture.  They  will  be  observed  gradually 
to  dose  in  towards  each  other  as  they  lose  thoir  declrieity 
from  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  madinm. 

That  the  law  of  force  in  this  case  is,  as  in  gravitation 
expressed  by  the  inverse  squsre  of  the  distance,  was  satis- 
ft«torily  demonstrated  by  Ciouiomb  by  means  of  his  torsion 
balance,  the  principle  of  which  we  have  before  explained 
[E1.ASTICITY],  and  has  be«i  lately  confirmed  by  Mr.  Harris's 
exwriments  t  and  a  ronarkable  foct  arises  mm  it,  namely, 
if  the  elodrised  pith-ball  A  be  placed  any  whan  vidiin  the 
concmity  of  a  ipherieal  shdl,  it  wfll  not  be  moved  in  any  di 
reetion  by  the  repulsion  irf  tiw  dectridty  on  the  surfoco  of 
the  shdl;  for  the  doctricity  being  tben  nniltvraly  dis 
tributed,  tihe  intensity  of  the  livce  of  any  smdl  portion  D  C 
is  at  its  extent,  or  {voportiond  to  the  square  of  the  arc  D  C!, 
and  is  thereftwo  destroyed  by  the  action  of  an  opposite  por 
tien  d  Cy  cut  off  by  a  conical  surfoce  having  A  as  vertex, 
and  DC  as  base;  for  DC<:</c': :  D  A*:  c  A*  that  is,  what 
^e  portion  gsins  in  extent  it  loses  in  its  distance  from  A. 
This  law  was  nrst  demonstrated  by  Newton  (Prineipia,  book 
12);  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  by  other  analysts,  that  for 
no  other  law  of  force  hut  that  stated  could  the  same  mutu^ 
pestruotion  of  fones  ocenr  (Laplaee,  MSeamgue  Cilut* 
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torn. ..,  liT  3 ;  Uurpby's  Electricity,  chap,  iii.) ;  and  Poisson, 
bom  other  conuder&tionB  which  we  shul  afterwards  notice, 
made  this  oon^tion.  for  a  body  of  any  figure,  the  ground  of 
his  calculations  on  the  distribatioa  of  deetrieity  over  the 
surftoes  of  bodies. 

When  deotxici^  is  faodueed,  as  above  described,  and  a 
Dondootor  charged,  if  the  conductor  be  removed,  and  an- 
other conductor  replace  it,  the  latter  will  become  charged 
by  repeating  the  operation:  thus  the  cylinder  and  every 
substance  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  electricity. 

We  have  supposed  the  cushion  by  which  the  cylinder  is 
rubbed  to  be  in  communication  with  the  ground  by  a  con- 
ductor; but  if  two  substances  both  isolated  be  electrised  by 
friction,  and  when  sepurated  the  electricities  belonging  to 
each  sur&ce  be  exammed,  we  find  the  following  results:— 

Let  two  isolated  pith-balls  A  and  B,  as  before,  be  elec- 
trised by  communication  with  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  two 
other  balls  a  6  in  like  manner  electrised  by  the  other  sur- 
fiwe. 

Then  when  A  is  presented  to  B»  or  a  to  6,  repulsion  takes 
idaoe  as  before  descvibed;  but  wIihi  A  is  presented  to  a,  or 
Bto6,  they  will  attract  each  other;  and  ^A,  a  have  equal 
charges  from  the  different  surfoces  which  ha.ve  been  rubbed 
against  each  other  other,  when  contact  takes  place  between 
A  and  a,  sU  ugns  of  developed  electricity  will  depart  from 
each,  uid  the  bodies  will  take  their  natural  posiUons, 
neither  attracting  nor  repelling  each  other;  but  if  A  has  a 
greater  electrical  charge  than  a,  a  surplus  of  the  electricity 
of  A  will  remain,  and  will  be  partly  communicated  to  a 
when  a  consequent  repulsion  arises. 

The  same  results  would  occur  if  two  machines  were 
used,  in  one  of  which  the  cylinder  is  glass,  and  in  the  other 
resin  or  a  gummed  substance:  the  pith-ball  which  receives 
its  electricity  from  the  glass  cylinder  will  attract  that  which 
has  been  in  communication  with  the  other  machine. 

Hence  arise  the  terms  viinoiu  eleetricity  and  resinous 
electriraty,  or,  as  they  are  now  more  usually  and  properly 
called,  positive  electricity  and  negative ;  for  wlutever  two 
•ubstances  they  may  be  which  are  rubbed  together  when 
electrieity  is  produced*  it  will  be  found  positive  on  one  sub- 
stance end  negative  on  the  other,  even  if  the  lubitaboeB 
are  of  the  same  nature ;  for  instance,  both  glass. 

The  phenomenon  above  noticed  may  be  then  announced 
as  fellows:  'like  electricities  mutually  repel,  unlike  mu- 
tually attract;'  and  the  law  of  force  between  particle  and 
particle  is  in  both  cases  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  the  addition  of  quantities  of 
unlike  electricities  is  similar  to  the  addition  of  quantities 
with  unlike  signs  in  algebra :  whra  equal  the  sum  is  zero, 
when  unequal  it  is  the  excess,  and  of  the  same  name  as 
the  greater  charge. 

fmiklin*s  thecny  makes  only  one  eleebio  fluid  in  excess 
above  its  natural  state  in  bodies  positively  electrisi^  and  in 
defect  in  those  said  to  be  negatively  electrised. 

Epinus,  and  most  of  the  continental  philosophers  after 
him,  auppose  two  distinct  electrical  flui^  the  particles  of 
each  of  which  repel  those  of  the  same  kind,  but  attract 
those  of  the  contrary,  and  therefore  the  opposite  electrici- 
ties always  seek  combination  or  neutralization,  so  that  in 
natural  bodies  the  two  fluids  exist  in  equal  quantity,  by 
whicb  the  presence  of  neither  is  indicated. 

Mosotti  has  in  some  degree  revived  the  theory  of 
Franklin  in  his  memoir  on  the  forces  which  determine  the 
•tate  of  bodies.  We  adopt  at  present  the  theory  of  two  fluids, 
out  all  the  phenomena  may  be  readily  expressed  also  on 
Franklin's  theory. 

The  pressure  of  the  daetriaty  on  the  surrounding  me- 
Unm.  when  the  body  ii  pecfccUy  eondueting,  determines 
jfae  dmvtioB  of  the  motien  under  the  inflnenea  of  fiweign 


electrised  or  non-electnsed  substances,  which,  by  rendenng 
this  pressure  unequal  on  the  d^erent  parts  of  the  sur&oe, 
produce  motion  by  the  unequal  reaction  of  the  medium.  But 
unperfeetly  conductii^  homes  have  in  thenuelveB  a  certain 
retentive  or  coercive  fbrce,  and  the  electrical  partides,  instead 
of  thai  fireely  obeying  the  external  impressed  fbroe  hj  a  cor- 
responding law  of  arrangement  or  accumulation  amongst 
themselves,  communicate  the  forces  impressed  to  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  by  which  they  are  restrained.  In  imperfect 
conductors  the  fotce  is  partially  exercised  in  each  of  these 
ways.  Hie  circumstances  of  the  motions  of  electrised  sub- 
stances thoefore  vary  with  their  conducting  &eulty. 

We  can  now  understand  the  mode  in  which  light  sub- 
stances are  attracted  to  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  which  has 
been  made  electrical  by  friction :  the  electricity  of  the  wax 
is  in  this  case  negative  -  and  when  brought  near  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  which  is  a  conductor,  it  acts  upon  the  neutral 
flu^  of  the  pi^r,  attracting  some  of  its  positive  electricity  to 
the  side  next  it,  and  forcing  the  n^ative  to  the  bxther  aur- 
feee.  which,  being  in  communication  with  the  ground  or  a 
eonduetor,  is  carried  off;  so  that  the  paper  is  thus  dytn/benee 
made  positively  electrical,  whicb,  being  of  a  contrary  kind 
to  that  of  the  wax,  is  attracted  by  it,  and  therefore  the 
paper  flies  to  the  wax,  and  having  touched  it  communi 
cates  Its  positive  electrici^  to  it,  theit  ay  neutralizing  a 
portion  of  its  free  fluid ;  auer  which  it  shares  a  part  of  the 
surplus  of  n^ative  electricity  remaining  on  the  wax,  when 
it  is  of  course  repelled ;  and  if  it  become  neutral  by  again 
touching  the  ground,  and  the  electrical  force  has  sufficient 
eneigy,  it  will  again  fly  to  the  wax  and  the  same  results  will 
be  repeated. 

When  a  body  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  ia  electrised, 
the  electricity  of  its  surface  will  be  diffmntly  accumulated 
at  the  different  ports,  projecting  ptunts  having  the  most,  and 
portions  of  small  curvature  the  least  in  convex  aurftces ;  and 
It  is  a  mathematical  problem/ of  considerable  difficulty  iit 
some  coses  *  to  find  the  law^f  the  distribution  of  free  elec- 
tricity on  the  surface  of  a  perfectly  conducting  body  of  a 
given  form.'  The  datum  fbr  the  solution  is,  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  electric  envelope  on  any  point  interior  to  the 
body  is  zero :  we  hove  shown  that  it  would  be  so  in  the  case 
of  a  sphere  by  a  uniform  distribution  on  the  surface ;  but 
in  other  bodies  this  distribution  cannot  be  uniform  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  The  next  case  in  the  ra'der  of  simpli- 
city is  the  spheroid,  or  more  generally  the  ellipsoid,  for  a 
spheroidal  shell,  bounded  by  two.  similar  and  concentric 
spheroidical  surfaces,  and  attracting  by  the  law  of  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance,  will  exercue  no  action  on  an 
intonal  point ;  hence  the  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the 
sw^we  of  a  nheroid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the 
nornul  breadth  of  the  stratum  at  that  point,  which  it  may 
be  easily  proved  is  pn^rtional  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane,  or  inversely  as  the 
diameter  puallel  to  the  tangent  at  that  point. 

Hence  we  see  wh^  the  accumulation  of  electrieity  at 
points  is  so  great,  which  ore  therefore  part  of  the  armature 
of  prime  conductors;  fbr  if  we  conceive  the  axis  minor  of 
an  ellipse  to  diminish  indefinitely,  while  the  axis  major  re- 
mains invariable,  the  breadth  of  the  spheroid  ffonetated  will 
be  correspondingly  diminished  while  the  lengui  remains  the 
same,  and  ultimately  it  will  s^proximate  to  the  form  of  a 
needle  pointed  at  the  extremiuea  of  its  axis  major,  the 
breadth  of  the  electriaty  at  the  point  is  then  to  that  at  the 
middle  of  the  needle  og  the  length  of  the  needle  to  its  great- 
est breadth.  Now,  in  conaeauenee  of  the  law  of  fbrce  being 
the  inverse  square  of  the  oistance,  we  find  the  pressure 
against  the  air  is  as  the  square  of  the  accumulation,  and 
consequently  is  very  much  greater  at  either  extremity  of 
the  needle  than  at  or  towards  the  m^dle ;  and  therefore,  on 
being  overcharged,  the  electrical  spark  is  given  from  the 
extremity,  when  not  otherwise  determined  by  the  influence 
of  extemol  bodies. 

Moreover,  when  several  conducting  bodies,  some  or  aU  of 
which  are  dectrised,  are  placed  near  each  other,  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  takes  place  on  their  sur&ces,  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fluid  of  each  by  the 
action  of  the  extraneous  substances :  thus,  the  pnncipie  for 
colculating  the  distribution  in  this  case  on  every  body  is  to 
suppose  it  such  that  the  total  action  on  any  point  within 
each  of  the  eonduetots  shall  be  lero ;  fbr  if  not,  the  neutial 
fluid  at  that  point  would  1)e  deeo|ti|t«ed,  and  tlu  separated 
fluids  proceediBK  to  tBtgitiHktoiol^M-Wd^ytb^  alts  tU 
distribution  When  thediatrtbntioniBaMenaiiwd*  ibantbs 
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motion  of  the  bodies  may  be  ealoulated  aeeording  to  the 
laws  of  dynamios,  the  pressure  ^inst  the  sunounui^mft- 
dium  be  log  as  the  sqiULre  of  the  accumulation. 

Two  spheres  plaoed  in  contact  and  electrised  will  have 
the  point  of  contact  neutraL  This  result  of  theory  (founded 
OQ  the  principles  above  detailedX  vith  manv  others,  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  experment.  Those  wno  wish  to  follow 
up  the  mathematieal  principle  here  noticed,  may  see  Pois- 
fton's  Memoa-t  on  Electridtv  {Memoiret  de  VlntHtut),  and 
an  English  treatise  expEessfy  on  this  sul^ect  by  Mr.  Hur- 
phyof  Cambridge. 

when  electrici^  is  generated  by  the  friction  of  two  sub- 
stances* one  acquires  positive,  ttw  other  negative  electri- 
city, but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  dpriorit  tiom  the  nature  of 
the  aubstanoes  employed,  thecfaanetert^tfaeeleetricd^  which 
each  will  take;  and  thou^  moat  treatises  contain  tables  of 
substances  in  whidi  eaoh  u  positive  to  that  whidi  precedes 
and  negative  to  the  succeeding  yet  the  nature  of  uie  elec- 
tricity la  so  liable  to  alteration,  from  very  minute  circum- 
atances  of  the  flrictioa,  that  it  is  better,  even  in  each  case,  to 
try  direct  experiment.  The  friction  produced  by  liquids  also 
produces  electricity,  the  electric  light,  when  a  barometer 
well  freed  from  air  is  first  filled  with  mercury,  having  been 
remarked  from  the  earliest  dates  of  tite  use  of  that  in- 
strument; and  when  a  current  of  air  is  directed  against  a 
plate  of  glass  the  latter  will  ac-quire  pcraitive  electricity,  and 
therefore  the  air  negative,  and  the  rapid  agitation  of  a  piece 
of  silk  in  the  air  communicates  to  the  lattw  positive  dec- 
tricdty  while  the  sflk  acquire*  negative, 

Tlw  diflbrance  of  tempanture  of  a  substance  often  deter- 
mines the  species  of  eleetiidi^  it  aoquires  by  friction.  Gene- 
rally an  incrcmse  of  temperature  disposes  to  native  elactri- 
dty,  and  polish  or  smooUiness  to  positive ;  pressure  on 
many  ciystals  will  produce  opposite  electricities,  as  will  also 
heat  (as  in  tounnaUne),  and  even  the  slight  adherence  which 
a  piece  of  slaaed  tafieta  would  have  to  an  isolated  metallic 
phite  which  it  covers  is  sufficient  to  give  the  plate  negative 
electricity,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  iact  that 
the  friction  of  the  two  would  have  made  the  tafibta  negative 
and  the  plate  positive. 

Moreover,  both  the  dectricibM  are  produced  in  most  of 
the  chemical  compositions  and  decompositions,  m  the  sud- 
den fracture  of  substances,  in  evaporations,  &c. ;  and  the 
higher  couches  of  the  air  are  in  a  state  of  positive  electrici^ 
when  unoccupied  by  clouds,  which  are  lound  indifferently 
ehamd  with  either. 

yinea.  a  hodjr  in  positively  electrised,  we  can  pRienre  the 
negative  electrisation  of  another  conducting  substance  by 
the  influence  of  the  former  on  the  neutral  electrici^  of  the 
sitter.  Let  the  conductor  be  placed  in  the  vianity  of  the  in- 
fluencing body,  but  not  so  close  as  to  receive  any  positive 
electricity  by  sparks  or  other  direct  communication.  The 
natural  electricities  of  the  conductor  will  be  then  separated 
by  the  influence  of  the  positively  electrised  body,  towards 
which  the  native  electricity  must  he  attracted  and  the 
positive  repelled ;  the  part  of  the  conductor  nearest  the  in- 
fluencing body  must  therefore  be  covered  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, and  that  more  remote  with  positive.  If  now  this 
end  of  the  conductor  he  made  to  communicate  with  the 
ground,  the  positive  electricity  will  escape  into  tlus  great 
reservoir,  and  moreover  sufficient  n^Uve  electriei^  will 
be  communicated  from  the  pound  to  tne  oonduotor  to  ren- 
der the  pointof  contact  neutnd:thu8  the  conductor  acquirea 
a  double  change  of  native  eleetrituty,  and  when  isoUted 
will  be  found  n^atively  electrised  after  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  vicinitv  of  the  isolating  body. 

The  effects  of  influence,  as  above  described,  may  be  easily 
observed  in  the  following  manner :  Place  a  long  and  narrow 
isolated  conducting  cylmder  before  a  body  strongly  elec- 
trised, and  from  different  equi-distant  points  of  the  cylin- 
der suspend  pairs  of  pith-balls  by  cotton  threads,  which 
win  acquire  the  electricities  of  tiie  parts  of  the  cylinder  with 
whi^  they  are  connected.  We  shall  observe  a  considerable 
diTet^encs  in  the  pair  suspended  nearest  the  influencing 
body,  beeauae  they  are  strongly  charged  wiA  an  electricity 
of  a  contrary  natur»  to  that  of  the  body :  going  along  the 
c)iindK,  the  divemnee  diminishes,  and  at  a  point  not  as 
remote  as  the  middle  of  the  cyii>w]flr  there  wul  be  no  di- 
vergence. Beyond  this  neutral  line  the  cyun^  has  an  eleo* 
tridty  of  the  same  kind  as  the  influencing  body,  increasmg 
in  inlMksity  towards  its  farthest  extremity,  and  ^refbre  the 
striagB  oonunenoe  to  dtvwgemoreandnuHraaiwe  approach 
that  end.  In  making  this  experiment  a  single  pair  w  pith- 
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balls  moved  along  the  cylinder  will  ha  lufflciait  if  we 
secure  them  from  the  direct  influoieeof  tfaehodyhyapieoe 
of  glass  interposed  near  them. 

This  is  the  direet  influence  the  eleetriied  body  has  on  a 
neutral  body,  but  the  neutral  body  must  again  le-act  on 
the  original  body,  sensibly  deoomposing  its  electricity  if  it 
be  a  conductor ;  and  thus  the  true  arrangement  of  the  elec- 
tricity, in  two  surfaces  influencing  each  other,  although 
instantaneously  effected,  may  be  r^rded  as  the  final  effect 
of  a  succession  of  direct  and  reflected  influences  between  the 
bodies.  This  principle  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Murphy  ma- 
terially to  fecilitate  the  aotud  cakulation  of  the  aistribu- 
tion  of  eleetxiei^  on  two  electiiwd  aurbcea  in  praaenoa  of 
each  othor. 

Ihe  effect  of  the  infltienoB  <tf  a  near  electrised  elood  haa 
been  felt  by  several  pwrswu ;  amoi^  others  by  the  writer ;  and 
in  many  cases  taxtl  reaulta  have  fbUowed,  not  from  the  direct 
discbarge  of  the  electricity  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  lightning, 
but  from  the  sudden  reunion  of  the  electricities  «(hich  had 
been  separated  by  influence,  and  which,  upon  the  discha^ 
of  the  cloud,  is  effected  \iy  means  of  a  corresponding  electric 
charge  brought  through  the  body  ttoxsi  the  ground. 

^rom  the  power  of  separation  of  the  neutral  fluid  in 
bodies  at  a  distance  which  is  exercised  by  electricit}',  an 
easy  means  has  presented  itself  by  which  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  .electricity  may  be  collected  upon  a  conducting 
plate  tlian  that  which  could  be  directly  communicated  by  a 
conductor.  We  shall  therefore  now  endeavour  to  explain  the 
ivinciple  of  the,  condenser,  which  we  think  very  inaccurately 
stated  in  "Ba/Ct  Fhytiqus,  in  which  Uie  aulgect  of  electricity 
is  treated,  gMierally  speaking  in  a  very  luminous  manner. 

The  jbOOTriog  investigation  the  author  of  this  article  gives, 
on  his  own  reaponaibifi^,  with  the  desire  of  placing  the 
power  of  the  eiMKlnaair  OIL  its  tma  baaa  *— 


Suppoae  two  equal  oonduotiiig  plates,  of  which  the 
axes  are  AB^  CD;  to  oommimicate  renmetivety  at  A  and  D 
with  known  sources  of  electrici^.  and  have  their  opposite 
faces  B,  C  near  to  each  other  and  parallel,  the  whole  oeing 
surrounded  by  a  non-oonduoting  medium,  ^e  known  sources 
of  electricity  communicate  quantities  £,  E'  of  electricity  to 
the  bases  B,  D,  and  the  mutual  influences  of  the  system  ge 
nerate  other  quantities  X,  X'  on  the  second  bases  B,  C, 
these  quantities  are  dependent  on  E,  E,  on  AB,  CD,  wliich 
for  simplicity  we  shall  suppose  both  equal  to  c,  and  on  the 
mutual  distance  B,C  of  the  plates,  which  we  shall  call  a. 
Our  problem  is  to  find  X  ana  X'  from  these  data. 

Consider  the  total  action  on  a  point  P,  taken  anywhere 
within  the  first  plate  and  on  its  axis;  this  must  be  equal 
to  xero,  in  order  that  the  neutral  dectrici^  at  that  point 
mar  not  be  Airther  decomposed.  Let  PB^jx. 

The  action  arising  from  the  base  A  and  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  plate  included  between  A  and  a 
parallel  drawn  through  Pis  E/(e— «);  the  form  of  the 
function /is  unknown,  sinoe  it  depends  on  the  law  of  the 
distribution  of  the  fluid  at  the  different  parts  of  the  base 
and  sides. 

Similarly,  the  action  arising  from  the  base  Bk  X/Cr) 

C=X'/(o+;bJ 

 D  =  E^a+c+«J. 

Our  first  equation  of  condition  must  therefore  be~ 
X/(«)-hX'/(a-t-arj-K/(c-*)fE7(a+c+»)=o...(l); 

and  if  we  consider  in  jieoisely  the  same  way  the  equilibrium 
of  a  point  Q  within  the  seeond  ^te  and  in  its  axis,  we  ob- 
tam  (putting  GQsflO — 

X'/(y)  -h  X/(a-h«^-E'/(c  -  y>-tH/[a  +e-h«0-o.-.a). 
The  equations  (1)  ana  (t)  must  hold  true  fbr  all  valuei  of 
2  auii    hetweoi  o  and  c,  and  ther  serve  to  detflnaine  die 
fi>rm  of  the  flmotion  and  the  values  of  X,  Xfr-"  i 
H  influite,/(<)ji|gnild  be  ^nstii^^g^ 
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Now/(#)«/(o)+y  to) .  *+/*'(o) .  j-j+att.  I^MMtau- 

nu*s Theorem*  =/ro) nearly; 

tat  z  heing  vray  tmall,  we  rcgeot  the  powers  h^her  than 

Am  intt  tod  put  -  for  abj^dgment,  instead  of  7r*r;  e  is 

introduced  for  homoEeneity. 
Wa  may  observe  uat  a  is  neceiiariljr  a  very  small  faa- 

•  0 

tion  in  the  actual  case;  fbr  it  depends  on     R  being  the 

linear  dimenaiMi  of  the  hua,  and  it  wiisluB  whaa  R  is 

infinite. 

The  eouations  may  b«  tfana  limpUflad;  and  divi4tlig them 

1^/(0)  toey  beoome— 


■) 


+^  (X+X'+E+BOao. . .  .(8) 

c 


X'+x(i+^)-K'(1+ii)4-e(i+2^+») 

+!^(X+X'+E+B')-o....<4). 

tta 

Henoe,  by  subtraction  and  dividing  by  ~,  wj  obtain— 
X'+X+CS'-b/ l+^^+^^V^t^t+X'+E+BO 

\       ttu     a  J  a 

-■5.... (5). 

Slum  z—z'  may  be  positive  negative,  or  zero,  and  yet  this 
equation  always  true,  we  must  have  separately — 

X'-X=(B-E0(l+^+^)l....(6> 

X'+X--(E+E')  J.... (7) 

It  will  be  usel\il  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  proceed- 
ing fiirthw.  The  expression  which  we  have  put  for  the 
action  of  the  plane  C  on  P  in  equation  (3)  is  in  reality  the 
acti<m  not  only  of  that  plane  but  also  of  the  tide  of  the 
jviim  or  eylindert  of  which  the  base  is  C  and  altitude  CP; 
and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  aetion  of  the  plane  D ; 
therefore  the  total  action  given  in  that  equation  is  too  great 
by  twice  the  aetion  of  the  side  of  the  pram  or  cylinder  in- 
cluded between  the  plates  B  and  C.  For  the  same  reasons 
we  have  a  like  excess  in  the  equation  (4) ;  wherefore  we 
have  subtracted  these  equations,  when  that  excess  dis- 
appears ;  whereas,  if  we  had  added  them,  an  error  would 
arise,  small  with  respect  to  X  and  X',  but  comparable  to 
B4-E'. 

Also,  ftom  eguation  (7),  the  apparatus  would  be  dis* 
chained  by  making  the  two  plates  communicate. 

In  the  actual  case  the  lower  plate  oommunieates  with 
the  frround;  therefore  E'«>a. 

Adding  now  the  two  equations,  we  find— 

and  subtracting— 


n  is  a  very  small  quantity  and  negative,  since  the  attractive 
force  diminishes  at  the  point  acted  on  becomes  more  remote. 
Bence  X  is  very  gnat  and  positive  compared  with  B,  and 

it  follows — 

First,  that  greater  the  extent  of  the  plates,  the  less 
n  will  be,  being  sero  when  that  extent  is  infinite;  Uiere- 
fore  the  power  <rf  tiie  condenser  inenaied  bf  the  extent 
<tf  the  sorfiMM  beiDg  aniarfted. 

Btioond,  that  another  souree  of  increase  of  the  condensing 
power  is  the  diminutioa  of  a,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
non-oonductliig  medium  interposed  batwaan  the  paralU 
eonducting  plates. 

These  results  are  perfectly  Monrdant  with  experience. 

In  practice,  the  conducting  plates  ar«  ^^otiomny  separated 
by  a  plate  of  glass  or  a  cover  of  varnish,  the  latter  being 
used  when  the  electrical  charge  is  feeble ;  for  the  attractive 
ftmes  of  the  two  opposite  electridties  X,  X*  would  be  too 
powerAtl  for  nuh  an  obata^  if^  weia  gmt,  and  the  elec- 


tricities would  penetrate  it,  and  unite;  but  in  chemical 
operations,  where  the  electricity  devrioped  is  of  weak  ten- 
sion, the  diminution  of  a  is  of  mat  advanta^  the  quantity 
of  electricity  acquired  by  the  plates  becoming  vary  sensible 
to  the  electrometer.  [ELKCTRoiiKTaR.] 

The  Leyden  far  is  an  instrument  founded  dtt  these  prin- 
dples.  A  glass  bottle  is  coated  within  and  without  with  tin- 
foil. The  conducts  of  an  electrical  machine  communicates 
with  the  foil  on  the  inside  by  means  of  a  metallic  chain, 
while  the  outside  ia  in  communication  with  the  ground. 
The  opposite  electricities  are  thnefore  accumulated  on  the 
internal  and  external  sides  of  the  glass ;  hence  a  flash  and 
a  powerful  shock  is  produced,  when  the  two  fiuida  oombine, 
by  touching  the  outside  M  wlUi  ana  band,  while  the  con- 
ductor or  chain  communicating  with  the  inside  is  touched 
by  the  other. 

It  wat  ascertained  by  Ctavaddish  tint  Ha  quantity  at 
electricity  produced  in  the  Leyden  jar,  with  nven  surfaces, 
was  inversely  proportional  to  the  breadth  of  the  glass ;  this 
completely  corresponds  with  the  lesults  which  we  have 
above  obtained  by  theoretical  considerations. 

There  seems  uttle  doubt,  from  the  experiments  of  Wol- 
laston,  that  much  of  the  electricity  produced  by  the  common 
machine  is  attributable  to  ehemital  action;  for  the  best 
amalgam  tb  use  witli  the  rubber  is  that  which  oxidizes 
most  readity,  such  as  tin  and  zinc,  and  scarcely  any  quantity 
of  electricity  is  produoed  iC  by  the  nature  of  the  amalgam, 
there  is  no  sensible  oxidation,  m  if  wa  envelope  the  appa- 
ratus in  a  medium  which  will  not  eonmiunicate  oxy^n. 
as  carbonic  add  gas.  As  the  quantlQ'  taken  by  the  con- 
ductors is  proportional,  eaieri*  paribus,  to  their  surfeces,  it 
is  usual  to  employ  several  narrow  cylindrical  conductors 
placed  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  total  surfece  in  this  case 
being  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  cylinder  of  the  same 
len^h,  and  of  whidi  the  radius  would  be  the  sum  of  all 
their  radii. 

The  eleetrophorus  is  founded  on  a  principle  nearly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  condenser ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  non- 
isolated body  which  acquires  electricity  by  the  influence  of 
that  which  is  isolated. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  non-conducting  plates 
emjdoyed  in  the  condenser  and  Leyden  jar  have  a  certain 
retwitive  power  on  the  electricity,  and  which  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  its  non-oondoetinK  foculty:  hraee  it  will  bappm 
geOBrally  in  experimenta  that  the  whole  of  the  electricity 
will  not  be  dtecbarged  at  once,  when  the  opposite  electri- 
cities uit  the  two  plates  are  made  to  commnnkate  by  a  con- 
ductor, and  frequently  not  after  several  repetitions. 

The  same  pnnciple  of  the  separation  of  the  neutral  elec- 
tridtv  of  remote  bodies  by  influence  ia  only  varied  in  the 
number  of^electrical  machines  which  have  been  at  different 
times  constructed,  such  as  electrical  batteries,  electrical 
piles,  &C.  The  construction  of  such  apparatus  is  con- 
tinually varying,  as  frequently  from  eapnce  as  from  expe- 
rience. I'hose  which  are  most  commonly  employed  in  la- 
boratories will  be  found  (by  such  as  cannot  actually  see 
them)  described  in  most  popular  treatises  on  electricity. 

In  the  best  oonduetea  experiments  there  will  be  a  loss 
of  eleetrici^,  arising  eithn  from  the  hvgromMrie  state  of 
the  atmosphere  or  the  imperfect  hisulation  of  the  sup- 
porters employed.  When,  for  instanee.  the  moist  particles 
of  Vapour  floating  in  the  air  come  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  they  acquire  by  their  own 
conducting  power  a  small  portion  of  tne  electricity  developed 
in  the  conductor;  being  similariy  electrised  they  arc 
repelled;  and  new  particles  of  moisture  arising^  repeat  the 
same  process  of  exhaustion,  each  tiny  robber  carrying 
awav  as  mnob  electririty.  not  as  it  can  hold,  but  as  it  may 
bold  without  being  itself  held.  The  quantity  thus  lost  in  a 
small  given  time  is  proportiond  to  the  whole  ehan^  and 
therefore  the  laiter  must  diminish  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression when  the  time  increases  in  aritbmeticaL 

For  atmospheric  electricity,  see  MaraoROLOOY. 

The  deetrical  light  produoed  in  a  diactinBe,  whether  in 
an  artiflcid  vacuum,  in  air,  or  in  water,  whi«  is  susceptible 
of  daoompodtion  by  th*  prism,  and  irartes  its  tint  with  the 
substances  between  which  it  is  iliacharged,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  anto^  physical  philosophers ;  but  the 
opinion  m«.t  ifetierally  received  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  compression  of  the  traversed  medium,  which,  under 
such  drcumstancee,  would  give  out  light  and  heat.  Mr. 
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«f  vlm^  IM7  be  Men  in  a  pftper  ooDnaamoated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  It*  inmease  vtioaSy  bu  been  deinonfttrated  \)ng 
sine*  br  the  iiutaiitaiiMuuuH  of  iu  vrmX  at  diflenot 
parte  onong  matalUo  tubes,  or  a  lertei  of  tbeia,  aueb  ai  are 
used  in  pipes  fbr  conducting  gae.  The  ohemieal  end  other 
effects  of  deetricitr  will  be  ftmtd  nndor  tbeir  pmper 
beads. 

(Biot'si^vfl'gif^  tomeil;  PouiUet,  Element  deP/n/Mtgu*) 
Hurphy'e  MUctneiigi  Papers  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris  in  the 
Philo»cphical  J^^mwtionii  Turner**  ChmU»iry,  fifth  ed., 

&C.) 

ELECTRICITY,  LATENT.  [MoLBCtiLAluTT.] 

ELECTRICITY.  Medical  application  qf.  A  supposed 
analogy  between  electricity  and  tne  ner^ua  power  has  led 
to  the  employment  this  agent,  puticularly  in  diseases 
connected  with  defeetire  nervous  energy,  and  also  In  oases 
of  defiKtive  seeretioa.  perhaps  originating  in  a  aimllar  cause. 
The  inttuence  of  eleetrioity  on  the  human  Byttem  diflbrs 
murh  aeeording  to  the  manner  in  wbieh  it  is  awlied,  the 
length  of  tune  during  whioh  it  is  eontinued,  and  the  defp«e 
of  intensity.  It  also  diflsrs  in  its  aetion  aeoording  as  it  is 
abstraoted  from,  or  oommunioated  to,  the  individual.  When 
applied  in  a  moderate  d^ree  of  intensity,  it  ooeuioiu  an 
incieese  of  nervous  action,  of  seniibitity  and  irritability, 
raoK  vigorous  eircnlalion  of  the  blood,  augmented  warmth, 
and  seoretion,  especially  cutaneous  transpiration :  even  the 
exhalation  of  plants  is  much  increased  by  eleotrieity.  When 
the  eleotrio  principle  is  more  intense,  all  these  actions  are 
heightened,  (nten  to  a  jminflil  degree;  while  sueb  a  degree 
of  eoneentntioB  as  occnfa  during  certain  atmospheric 
ehnnges  can  oeeaaion  instant  death.  Death  occasioned  by 
diis  means  is  always  followed  by  rapid  deoomposition  of 
the  body.  The  diseased  states  in  which  electricity  has  been 
fcund  mostuseAil  aie-»in  asphyxia,  from  any  cause  (except 
srganio  disease  of  the  heart),  but  particularly  ftom  exposure 
to  irrespirable  gases;  in  certun  asthmatic  diseaeea;  and 
dyspepsia,  dependent  on  irr^ilar  or  defective  supply  of 
nervous  enei^  to  the  lungs  and  stomach.  It  Is  however 
much  inferior  to  galvanism  as  a  remedial  agent  in  these 
diseases.  (Wilson  Phibp  on  the  Vital  Functions.)  In 
local  foialytic  afifbctiona,  when  of  a  ohronie  character, 
electrieity,  duly  persevered  with,  has  been  feund  very  useftil : 
in  a  case  of  dyEphagia,  from  paralysis  of  the  cesophagus, 
the  patient  could  only  swallow  when  placed  on  a  seat 
zesting  <m  noneonduotors  and  eleetrifled.  In  deaftaess  and 
loaa  of  aislit,  when  dureeted  by  a  oompetent  jn^e,  it  has 
raalored  the  ftinotiona  of  seeing  and  nearin^.  Lastly,  in 
defective  secretion,  especially  amenorrhcBa,  it  haa  proved 
of  serviee.   

BLBCTRO-OHSMISiniY.  The  eflbets  of  electricity, 
whether  pnduead  by  the  eommon  electrical  machine  or  the 
^tnnie  apparatus,  when  api^ied  to  subslaocas  with  suffi- 
cient intensi^,  are  reoognised  in  their  composition  or  de- 
composition, their  ftuion,  phosphoreseenoe,  see.  ]  this  elasa 
of  phenomena  have  been  successively  investisated  by 
Franklin,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  WoUaston,  Cuthbertson, 
Davy,  Van  Marum,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Th£nard,  Becquerel, 
Far^lay,  &C.,  and  form  an  important  branch  of  science 
closely  connected  with  the  nature  itf  ehemioal  affinities,  and 
called  electro-chemistry. 

Though  the  decomposition  of  water  by  common  electri- 
city was  eflected  before  Wollaaton,  yet  the  remarkable 
sunplifieatiou  which  this  eelehrated  man  introduced  into 
e^-ery  chemical  anbject  with  which  he  waa  connected  ac- 
companied hia  eleutro-ebemieal  researohea,  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of  the  mode  he 
adopted  to  decompofte  water. 

Finely-pointed  wires  of  gold  or  platina  are  introduced 
into  capillary  tubes,  the  guns  is  then  heated  by  a  lamp 
until  it  becomes  soft  and  completely  covers  the  metal,  the 
uncovered  part  of  the  wire  is  then  cut  off  with  a  sh^rp 
iostruaent,  at  else  the  glass  may  be  ground  away  untfl  the 
very  point  of  the  wire  commences  to  project;  sometimes 
the  platina  is  first  silvered,  and  when  the  uncovered  part 
has  been  cut  away,  the  whole  is  plunged  in  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  silver  envelope^  leavuiS  enly  a  very  fine 
point  of  f^tina. 

Two  wires  thus  prepared  are  placed  in  a  vessel  eontaming 
water,  bnnghig  the  netalHe  points  very  close  to  each  other ; 
one  wire  is  now  put  in  CMnmunication  with  the  gramd,  the 
other  with  one  of  the  conductors  of  an  electricu  machine ; 
when  tiie  deetrielty  of  the  machine  is  evolved,  a  series  of 
paaea  tbrougfa  the  water  between  the  metaUie 


po'mta,  the  watv  beoomes  deconpoeed  into  its  eonstitiient 
gases  at  the  points  of  the  wires,  and  being  ooUeotad  in  glan 
vesseU  filled  with  water,  they  an  found  m  the  ratio  ^  2  to 
1  in  volume,  which  is  the  known  proportion  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  oombined  to  form  water :  tae  finer  the  metallic 
points,  the  greater  will  be  this  deoomposition ;  some  of  those 
used  by  Wollaaton  were  of  only  the  1  tooth  of  an  inoh  in 
diameter. 

The  deoomfmsitioD  of  Bther,  alcohol,  oils,  ftc,  have  also 
been  effected  in  neariy  a  similar  manner,  by  the  eleotricel 
spark,  and  the  correct  proportions  of  the  constituent  gases 
hsve  invariablv  been  obtained ;  the  oxygen  in  suoh  casea 
is  always  found  at  the  negative  pole,  ana  the  same  result  is 
obtaioM  if  we  uw  gnly  a  sina^  wire,  and  do  not  insulate . 
the  vessel  containing  the  fluid  operated  on. 

Id-  met^lio  solutions  the  preeipitate  en  the  eleotilaed 
wire  shows  visibly  the  deoompontion ;  ^us  in  a  aolution  of 
copper,  if  we  employ  a  silver  wire,  protected  \ef  an  envelope 
of  sealing-wax,  when  the  deetrieal  disoharge  is  rammunv* 
cated  we  find  the  copper  predpitated  on  the  native  wire. 

Wheu  solid  substances  are  inelosed  in  tubes  of  glass, 
suoh  as  the  oxides  of  gold,  tin,  &o.,  and  a  strong  electrical 
discharge  passed  through  them,  a  similar  decomposition 
takes  pdaoet  the  produota  being  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  gUuw. 

When  a  gaa  ia  thus  to  be  decomposed,  a  g^ass  veasel  is 
filled  with  merouiy,  and  the  wires  introduced ;  the  vessel 
is  then  inverted  in  a  reservoir  of  mercury,  and  the  vacuum 
is  sufficiently  filled  with  the  gas  ^t  the  wire  points  project 
above  the  aufftce  of  the  mereury ;  the  disonan^  is  then 
eflSscted,  and  the  requited  deoomposition  is  produced. 

£0anipf«^8ulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  die- 
engaged,  the  sulphur  deposited,  and  the  volume  remains 
unaltered. 

Conversely,  the  compositiim  of  oompound  bodiea  Ikom 
their  elements  in  many  cases  is  effected  1^  the  eleotrieal 
spark,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen  gas 
bising  introduoed  into  a  stout  glass  tube  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  an  electrical  spark  passed  through  them  by 
means  of  the  wires,  water  is  formed,  accompanied  with  a 
loud  detonation,  and  the  rising  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
in  oonsequence  of  the  diminution  of  volume.  The  instru- 
ments used  for  the  combustion  of  gas  are  called  eudio- 
meters, the  principle  of  their  construction,  particularly  that 
of  Hitscherlisoh,  is  partionlarlj;  aim^le;  uie  object  being 
generally  to  maaanre  the  quantity  of^  oi^gen  contained  in 
airs. 

The  eleotrioal  epark  will  re-light  a  candle  which  has  been 
just  blown  out  by  the  carbnretted  hydn^im  of  the  smoke 
with  the  oxygen  <»  the  air,  which  are  thai  easily  inflamed. 

When  electrical  sparks  are  transmitted  incessantly  through 
a  small  given  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  its  volume  becomes 
compressed,  and  nitric  acid  formed.  {Phil.  Trane.,  vol.  76.) 

By  addine  oxygen,  we  can  decompose  gaseous  bodies  (bv 
means  of  t&a  spark)  which  contain  hydn^en :  however,  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  limit  m  such  mixtures,  be- 
yond which  the  burning  will  no  longer  take  place.  A  table 
of  these  limits  is  given  by  Turner. 

T^ibU  {ffmized  0am  and  their  ProdmiM  when  decompoeed. 


KwwafUwsMw. 

Deuto-carbonate  of  hydrogen 

Olefeant  gas  .  «  . 
Gras  ammoniacal    .       .  . 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen    '  . 


Garbonie  acid  gas  . 
Hydro-ehlortc  aeid  gaa  . 


PTMioeU. 

Carbon  and  hvdr<^en ;  vo- 
lume of  hymogen  double 
Carbon  and  hydrogen 
Hydrogen  and  azote ;  vo- 
lume doubled 
Phosphorus    precipitated ; 
volume  c£  hydrogen  un- 
altered 
Imperfect  deoomposition 
Hydrogen    and  chlorine 

(Henry) 
Oxygen  and  azote 
Nitric  acid  and  asote 


Ajot»*protoxide    ,  '  . 
Nitrous  gas     .       .  , 

A  speciqs  of  phosphorescence  is  produced  in  different 
bodies  by  subjecting  thera  to  ^e  action  of  a  powerful  elec- 
trical machine.  Calcareous  spar,  carbonate  orbarytes,  Der- 
byshire bitumen,  &c  become  luminous  by  the  shock,  whLe 
other  substances  give  great  sparks,  and  do  not  become  lumi- 
nous, as  mica,  dry  pMt,  plumbago^  &e. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  electro-chemy^^effei 
voltaic  pile.  In  general,  if  tiQ^|i«le«ibphitiDOi 
nication  with  tim  poles  of  a  voltoie  battery  be  imm< 
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»  Mline  solution,  it  will  cause  a  separation  of  its  oonstituent 
parts ;  when  the  eunent  posses  through  solutionB  of  neu- 
tnd  uilt,  coloured  with  vegetable  bluet,  the  part  of  the 
liquid  at  the  negative  pole  is  green,  at  the  positiTe,  red. 

When  the  water  contains  a  solution  of  a  metallie  salt,  as 
of  zinc,  lead,  or  copper,  the  negative  wire  receives  a  eoatine 
of  the  particular  metal ;  and  in  the  general  electro-chemical 
decompositions,  oxygen  and  the  oxides  are  found  at  the  pcni- 
tive  pole,  hydrogen  and  the  bases  at  the  negative.  Bodies 
thus  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  the  pile  have  been 
lately  distinguisfaed  by  the  term  electrolytes  (ifXwpof  Xvw) : 
thuB  hydro-chloric  odd,  wateri  &o.  are  electrolytos ;  boric 
Boid  is  not  muA ;  substaiwes  are  said  to  be  electoolysahle 
when  oapable  of  beine  thus  decomposedi  These  tamis  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Farady. 

This  is  the  plaoe  to  notioe  the  decomposition  of  the  alcalia 
by  means  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  These  substances, 
bad  been  previously  ti^ken  as  simple  or  elementary,  but  upon 
being  inbroduoed  into  the  eireuit  of  the  battery,  at  the  posi- 
tive pole  oxygen  was  dtsei^iaged,  while  at  ^e  ne^tive  pole 
was  found  u»  metallic  base  of  the  alcali,  as  sodium  or  po- 
tassium, according  to  the  nature  of  the  alcali  employed ; 
these  substances  bum  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in 
oxygen  or  air,  and  are  eveu  capable  of  being  inflamed  in 
water.  To  preserve  them  therefore  from  the  contact  of  the 
air,  Seabeck  adopted  a  process  h^  which  they  are  made  to 
combine  with  mercury,  m  jMroportion  as  they  oecoroe  disen- 
gaged; the  amalgam  thus  produced  ia  afkerwarda  separated 
by  the  evworstion  of  the  mereur^. 

Gold-lei^  carbon,  &c  placed  in  the  Ttdtaio  eurrent  be- 
tween the  pointa  of  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of  a  pile 
become  inflamed,  yielding  a  light  of  the  greatest  brflliuicy 
efken  so  intense  as  to  be  painful  to  the  eyes. 

All  the  diemical  effects  of  voltaic  electricity  are  oBterit 
paribu*  nroportional  to  the  extent  of  surfiuw  of  the  plates 
employed,  and  are  aUo  increased  by  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  plates.  (For  ftirther  information  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  la  referred  to  tbe  actual  memoirs  of  Davy,  'WoUaston, 
and  Fuaday,  in  the  IVansactions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  to 
AnnaleM  de  Chimie;  and  to  the  TVot^  de  rEteetricitS, 
par  BecquereL  Several  isolated  and  interesting  fiacts  on 
the  same  subject  will  be  found  in  the  ArtnaU  vf  PhUoMphy, 
and  the  Bdiabmgh  Journal      Seimce.   See  also  Gal- 

TANliM.) 

ELBCTRQ-PYNAMICS.  In  ordinary  electricity,  that 
fluid  when  developed  takes'  a  position  of  eauilibrium,  de- 
pendent on  the  conducting  power  of  the  meoium  on  which 
it  is  disposed,  on  the  non-conducling  power  of  the  medium 
by  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  on  the  Uw  of  force,  whether 
of  attraction  or  repulsion,  between  the  elementary  portions  of 
electric^.  The  motions  of  electrised  bodies  are  only  results 
of  the  statical  equilibrium  of  this  fluid,  and  do  not  therefi»« 
belong  to  electro-dynamics.  The  mode  of  calculating  such 
effects  may  be  found  under  the  head  Elkctricitv.  These 
effects  are  moreover  of  the  same  nature  whether  the  source 
of  electricity  be  by  means  of  friction,  or  by  chemical  action, 
aa  in  the  voltaic  pile,  the  nature  of  the  electricities  in  these 
oases  differing  from  each  other  only  in  the  mode  of  their 
Iffoduction ;  but  when  the  contrary,  electridties  are  no  sooner 
produced  than  re-oombined,  again  reprodnoed  and  again 
re-eombined,  a  new  class  of  phenomena  is  produced  be- 
longing to  electricity  as  it  were  in  motion.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  plate  A  is  a  constant  source  of  positive 
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other,  and  in  mint  of  foet  we  find  that  it  neidier  will  attract 
TUX  repel  D.  We  have  here  a  positive  current  of  eleotrieily 
issuing  from  A  and  a  negative  fhnn  B,  and  no  effect  of  at- 
traction or  repulsion  is  produced  on  an  electrised  point  as  in 
statictd  electnrity.  How  then  is  its  state  recognized?  First 
by  touch ;  for  if  we  touch  the  rod  AOB,  a  series  of  shooVs  is 
felt,  the  interval  between  two  succeeding  ones  bein^  inappre- 
ciable ;  and  secondly,  powerful  chemical  decomposition  may 
be  effected.  [Galvanism.  ELECTRo-cHmiisTRT.]  But 
thirdly,  we  mav  reooenise  it  mechanically  by  presenting  to 
AB  another  rod  A'B'  under  exactly  similar  oircumstaaces, 
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electricity,  tiie  plate  B  in  like  manner  a  constant  source  of 
native  electridty  ef  equal  intensity ;  that  AC^  BC  are  two 
oonduetiiiff  rods  communicating  mth  each ;  the  eleBtridtias 
immediabuy  oombine  when  the  eondnotors  are  made  to 
touch  at  C,  and  for  an  instant  the  whole  may  be  conceived 
to  be  in  the  neutral  stat«^  but  A  being  the  next  instant 
T^lenished  with  positive  and  B  with  negative  eleetridty, 
the  same  combination  takes  place  over  again,  the  same  neu- 
trality succeeds,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  rod  ACB  is  in  a 
different  condition  f^m  one  in  its  natural  state,  since  elec- 
trical  charaes  are  continually  pouring  through  it  fh)m  A 
and  B ;  and  again  it  is  in  a  different  condition  from  an  elec- 
trised rod,  since  we  canttot  at  any  moment  say  that  it  is 
charged  positively  rather  than  negatively.  Hence  we  cannot 
infer  that  it  should  attract  rather  than  repel  an  electrised 
hall  Dt  since  there  is  aa  mueh  reason  for  one  event  as  tfte 


when  the  effects  of  the  currents  in  AB,  A/E'  will  be  recog- 
nised by  the  visible  motions  of  the  rods,  provided  they  be  tree 
to  move  while  their  comminucation  witn  the  proper  souroes 
oC  eleetridty  remains  unbroken :  for  example,  if  their  extre 
mities  be  immersed  in  eups  of  mercury  communicating 
with  the  constant  sources  of  the  positive  and  n^ative  elec- 
tricities. The  laws  of  the  mutual  action  of  electrical  cur- 
rents constitute  the  sdence  of  electro-dynamics ;  and  pre* 
viouB  to  its  study  it  would  be  desirable  Hat  the  reader 
should  be  aoquaioted  with  the  construction  and  urplications 
o'  the  galvanic  apparatus,  the  opposite,  poles  of  wmeh  aflbrd 
tile  two  constant  sources  A,  B  <^  deotridQr  which  we  have 
supposed.  These  will  be  fbuitd  under  the  heed  Oal- 

TANISM. 

To  discover  the  laws  of  the  mutual  actions  of  electrical 

currents  we  must  have  recourse  to  experiment.  An  umui^ 
rstus  similar  to  that  employed  by  Ampdre  will  be  found  In 
Professor  Cumming's  translation  of  Dumonforrand's  trea- 
tise on  this  subject ;  together  with  a  description  of  the 
mode  of  performing  tiie  various  experiments  by  which  these 
laws  have  become  known.  The  term  ^^treeft'on  qf  a  eurrent 
is  convenient  when  speakiuf^  of  more  than  one ;  for  instance, 
the  zinc  end  of  the  pile  bemg  a  constant  source  of  poduve 
electricity  aiid  the  copper  end  of  n^;ative,  a  rod  communi- 
cating with  wires  connected  respectively  with  these  extie 
mities  will  have  a  current  of  positive  electrid^  ftom  thr 
zinc  to  the  coppei;  and  a  negative  current  m  a  oontmry 
direction ;  but  as  it  is  simultaneouBly  permeated  hy  both, 
when  we  speak  of  the  direction  of  a  eurrent  we  shall  under- 
stand that  of  the  poutive  onrrent  to  avdd  ambiguity. 

Two  parallel  currents  whieh  are  directed  in  the  sameway 
attract  each  other,  but  when  directed  in  oppodto  ways,  they 
repel 

When  rectilineal  currents  form  mutually  an  mgle,  the 
species  of  action  which  they  exercise  may  be  thus  defined 
*  Two  portions  of  currents  will  attract  if  they  are  both  ap- 
proBchmg  or  both  receding  ftom  tiie  vortex  of  the  angle 
which  they  form  ;  but  whm  one  approaches  and  the  other 
recedes  fkom  that  angle,  then  they  repel:'  Uw  same  law 
holds  in  tht  Iinfting  case  of  parallwBin* 


c 

I 
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Let  two  eurroits  oross  each  (t&m,  at  AXB,  ,CBIX  and 
suppose  tiie  directuras  of  the  currents  to  be  those  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  in  the  figure;  then,  according  to  this 
law,  the  force  between  CE,  EB,  is  repulsive;  and  that 
between  CE,  EA,  attractive ;  if,  therefore,  AB  is  fixed,  and 
CED  moveable,  we  ought  to  have  CE  tending  towards  AS, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  DE  tooding  towards  EB  ;  tbe  rod 
CED,  therefore,  has  a  rotatory  motion  impressed  on  it  until 
it  is  ^Aoed  parallel  with  AB  *  this  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment 

If  we  now  consider  two  currents,  to,  fbrqua  very  obtuse 
angle,  one  of  themJi^^iM^a^f^iA^Su^y^  reoedi^ 
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from  the  vertax,  m  lum  repulston ;  let  the  afatose  angle  be 
iaereased  to  IBO*,  and  in  this  extreme  caie  the  two  euixentB 
merge  into  one :  hence  it  followi  that  the  oonseeutire  parts 
of  one  and  the  fame  current  exeroise  a  mutual  repulntm  on 
eaoh  other. , 

Hie  aotioiu  exercised  by  a  rectilineal  ounent  and  b^  a 
sinuous  current,  which  have  generally  the  same  direction 
and  are  terminated  at  the  same  extremities,  are  equal,  the 
intensity  of  action  being  supposed  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
thus,  if  we  suspend  a  moTeable  conductor  between  a  rectili- 
neal and  a  sinuous  conductor  disposed  so  as  to  repel  tbe 
first,  this,  after  a  little  oscillation  about  its  mean  place, 
will  finally  rest  in  tbe  middle  x)f  the  interral  between  the 
conductors. 


Let  na  now  conaidflT  the  Mttum  of  an  indeflnite  ounent 
AB,  on  a  tenninated  current  CB,whidi  is  directed  towards 
B ;  the  direction  of  AB  being  that  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Tbe  portion  BE  of  the  iraefinite  cnrrent  repels  EC,  in 
conaequenee  of  the  contrary  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
latter.  Let  us  represent  this  force  in  magnitude  and  direction 
byOg^ssCO;  also  AS  attracts  CE ;  tbe  force  maybe  rapm- 
sented  1»  CF,  similarly  situated  with  CO ;  but  Gp,  the  re- 
pulsive mrce  of  BE,  is  drawn  without  the  angle  BEC ;  and 
CF,  or  tlie  attractive  force  of  AE,  must  be  drawn  within  the 
an^  ABC.  If  we  now  compound  the  forces  CF,  CG,  they 
will  manifestly  produce  a  resultant  CH  parallel  to  the  inde- 
finite current  AB.  Hence  the  terminated  current  will  be 
urged  by  m  ftwee  pandlel  to  the  other,  and  in  a  contraiy 
direction ;  and  by  similar  leuoning  it  is  easily  seen  that  if 
the  direction  of  the  current  CE  were  contrary  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow,  or  receded  from  AB^  then  tbe  whole 
fane  in  CE  would  be  in  the  same  directum  at  the  oanent 
AB^  and  parallel  to  it. 


Let  us  suppose  CD  to  be  a  conductor  moveable  round  an 
axis  at  C  in  uw  plane  DD^D",  and  suppose  the  direction  of 
its  current  to  be  from  C  towards  D,  and  that  of  an  inde- 
finite conductor  AB  to  be  similar  and  parallel ;  then  AB 
attracting  OO  will  turn  itround  C  into  the  position  CIV,  and 
the  fiirce  on  the  angle  CS'B  is  then  repulsive,  and  in  CE'A 
attractive;  hence  CI/  will  further  turn  round,  and  tbe 
same  direction  of  rotation  will  be  continued  in  the  upper 
semicircle ;  (ta  the  force  is  attractive  in  the  ang^e  D^rE^^B, 
and  repuwve  in  jy"R'"A.  Hence  a  continued  rotation 
wfll  be  produced.  This  rotation  will  be  in  tbe  contrary 
direction  if  we  ehan^  the  direction  of  the  current  either  in 
AB  or  CD;  or  if,  without  changing  the  current,  we  tmnsfer 
AB  to  tbe  opposite  aide  of  CD :  hence  if  AB  be  placed  so  as 
to  meet  the  axis  C,  there  will  be  no  rotation ;  hence  also  if 
the  tominated  current  be  moveable  round  its  middle  point 
there  will  be  no  rotation,  since  both  its  halves  tend  to  rotate 
in  contrary  ways.  It  is  easy  to  analyse  in  tbe  same  man- 
uer  the  action  of  an  indefinite  conductor  on  a  closed  current 
by  considering  its  action  on  each  of  the  parts,  the  general 
affect  being  to  bring  the  moveable  oondueiw  into  a  pontion 


of  eqidlibnnm  m  a  plane  parsUd  to  flie  mdefinlle  con- 
ductor. 

Instead  of  a  single  dosed  circuit  we  may  suppose  any 
number  of  than  connected  together  after  an  invariable 
manner.  The  action  of  an  indefinite  current  will  still  tend 
to  Iving  that  ^stem  into  a  plane  parallel  to  its  direction 
These  systems  have  been  called  electro- dynamic  cylinders 
and  also  canals  of  currents. 

In  consequence  of  the  electro-chemical  causes  which  are 
so  widely  diffused  through  the  globti,  electrical  currents 
are  venerated,  which  give  its  polarity  to  the  magnet,  and 
wbi^,  as  is  well  known,  are  sufficient  to  generate  continued 
rotation  of  given  currents. 

It  has  been  found  b^  Ampire  that  the  actions  of  almflar 
conductors  on  points  similarly  situated  are  equal ;  and  that 
a  closed  ceaducbir  exercises  no  action  on  a  dimilar  con- 
ductor moveable  round  a  central  axis. 

In  seeking  for  the  true  laws  of  elementary  action  of  cur- 
rents, a  decomposition  similar  to  that  of  the  parallelipiped 
of  forces  may  be  emplt^ed;  that  is,  fbr  the  action  of  an  el« 
mentanr  current  we  may  substitute  the  actions  of  the  three 
sides  of  a  parallipiped  terminated  at  the  same  extremities ; 
for,  as  before  stated,  if  wo  preserve  the  direction  of  the 
cuirents  we  shall  not  alter  the  action  by  substituting  any 
sinuous  for  a  plane  conductor  with  the  same  extremities. 

We  will  now  show  how  the  law  0/  force  between  the  ele  ■ 
ments  of  currents  may  be  obtained,  which,  when  once 
known,  will  reduce  all  tbe  phsBncmiena  to  mathematical 
calculation. 

To  determme  the  law  of  force  tandmg  to  or  tnm  any 
element  of  an  electrical  current,  when  points  of  anottier 
current  are  taken  at  different  distances  but  in  a  given 

direction : — 

Let  it,  Ss'  be  the  elements  of  two  electrical  currents,  of 
which  the  intensities  are  t,  t',  their  distance  a  unit,  and  Y 
the  force  mutually  exercised  in  the  line  fonning  theur 
middle  points ;  hence/ =  it'  ia  Sg. 

Let  Sit  Sc^  be  portions  of  similar  currents  to  the  former, 
but  of  which  the  linear  dimensions  are  v  times  as  great^  and 
since  their  mutual  distance  is  also  v  times  as  great ;  this 
force  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  some  function  of  v,  as 
^  (v):  hence/'  =  ii'  So.  to'.  ^  (v). 


Now  Sa  =  vtt 


=  vtt'%  therefore 
/'  1=  n'  **  2f  ttf.  ^  (y). 


Hence^=^^(^, 

We  should  have  the  samajpoportions  if,  instead  of  ele- 
menta.  we  took  eonduotors  of^  any  lengths  but  still  similar, 
for  tlUs  is  eqtiivalent  merely  to  inte^tii^  the  above 
expreaoons  after  decomposing  the  forces  in  fixed  directiona ; 
and  since  we  have  experimentally  in  this  case/s/',  it 

follows  that  f  (f)  =  -i  ;  that  is,  the  law  is  the  inverse  square 

of  the  distance,  as  in  statical  electricity ;  but  we  must  ob- 
serve that  the  directions  of  the  currents  are  here  supposed 
to  make  given  angles  with^be  joining  line  v. 

The  following  theorems  are  taken  fsam  Mr.  Murphy's 
'  Electricity,*  to  which  we  refer  for  the  dem'onslrations, 
which  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  persons  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

XiOt  a  right  line  v  join  the  middles  of  the  elements  ts,  Sr' 
of  two  currents,  being  inclined  respectively  to  those  ele- 
ments at  the  angles  0,  6',  the  planes  of  which  angles  are 
mutually  inclined  at  an  angle  f,  and  let  p,  p'  be  the  inten- 
sities of  the  currents;  the  mutual  action  of  these  two  ele- 
ments will  then  be  represented  in  all  esses  by  the  formula 

j — i  sin  e,  sin    oos  f  -  i  cos  0  oos 

Let  R  e,  R,  e,  be  the  final  values  of  v  and  9  for  any  given 
current  of  which  is  is  an  element,  S»'  remaining  as  before ; 
then  the  total  action  of  this  electrical  current  on  the  ele^ 
ment  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  will  be 


This  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
Hence  an  indefinite  cuxrentrilSIf  ^'^ 
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exerts  no  longitudinal  wtlon  on  ;  only  a  nornul  fbne. 
This  coinotdes  with  what  has  heen  before  shown  fbr  the 
action  of  an  indeSnite  current  on  a  tormioated  oonduotor. 
The  same  property  holds  tnie  fi)r  a  doied  owmt  linee  in 
thiicaiee=ej  R=:H,. 

Vtom  hence  It  Is  easy  to  find  the  total  aotloq  ot^  fixed 
current,  or  a  noveahle  reotiliqeal  ourrent 

Hie  aotton  of  a  closed  cuirent,  ot  an  element  of  another 
current,  which  is  turned  in  all  possible  positloBS  round  its 
middle  point.  lies  In  an  invariable  plane. 

The  mutual  action  of  two  small  closed  conductors,  con- 
taininff  veas  X,  X',  the  centres  of  which  are  at  a  distance  v, 
exercise  on  each  other  a  force  directly  as  the  pUne  areas, 
vm^  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  tne  distance. 

The  action  of  a  uniform  canal  of  currents  indefinitely  ex- 
tended in  ono  way  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance of  its  extremity  ftom  the  element  acted  on,  and 
directly  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  that  distance  forma 
with  the  element,  and  is  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
pUne  passing  through  the  element  and  the  extremity  of  the 
canal- 

When  two  uuifbrm  and  indefinite  canals  of  currents  act 
on  each  other,  tiie  canals  being  supposed  terminated  at  one 
extremity  onlv,  the  rendtant  is  in  tne  line  joining  their  ex- 
tremities, ana  the  force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  this 
line:  hence  the  action  of  finite  canals  may  be  easily  esti- 
mated, aa  being  the  differenee  between  two  indefinite  canals. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fbrce,  it  will  be  attractive 
or  repulsive  as  before  described.  The  simplest  mode  of  ob- 
serving the  actions  Qf  a  caiul  of  closed  currents  is  by  twist- 
ing a  wire  in  the  fom  of  a  helix  having  but  small  intervals 
between  the  successive  oonvolutions,  the  action  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  helix  being  then  very  nearly  the  same  fivce  as 
that  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  or  dosed  current. 

Ampere  imagtlied  an  ingenious  manner  of  calculating  the 
ictions  (tf  any  ^ne  closedconduotors-  Conceive  one  such 
to  be  divided  into  an  infini^  of  small  compartments  by 
right  lines  parallel  to  the  rectangular  axes  or  eo-ordinates, 
and  the  periphery  of  each  oompartmenl  to  be  tnwsed  by 
ourrents,  in  tjie  same  manner  as  the  whole  curvilineal  aide 
which  encloses  the  area;  then  it  is  easily  seen  that  all  the 
interna]  sides  of  the  compartmeDts,  being  traversed  by  two 
ourrents  in  opposite  directions,  will  have  no  electro-dyna- 
mical action,  and  therefore  the  sole  remaining  current  is 
that  which  circulates  in  the  periphery  of  the  given  figure ; 
but  by  this  division  into  compartments  we  can  calculate  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  two  closed  conductors  ft-om  the  very 
simple  law  which  we  have  already  given  for  the  action  of 
small  closed  conductors  on  each  otner. 

Voltaic  conductors,  of  which  the  centres  of  gravity  are 
supported,  undergo  terrestrial  action,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced bjr  a  canal  of  currents.  We  ^ould  infer,  by  the  posi- 
tion wfauh  the  moveable  oonduetor  taltes,  Uiat  the  direction 
of  the  terrestrial  ourrents  ie  nearly  from  east  to  west,  bavic[g 
the  north  magnetic  pole  situated  on  their  right. 

Binee  the  action  af  closed  currants  on  an  element  of  a 
fionduptor  is  pwpendicular  to  that  element,  hence  a  straight 
conductor  fixed  at  one  ex  trendy,  and  ft«e  to  move  in  a 
horisontal  plane,  will  receive  a  continued  rotation  ft-om  the 
influence  of  the  currents  of  the  earth ;  but  if  the  oonduetor 
were  supported  by  iu  centre  of  gravity,  it  wouhl  be  broi^ht 
by  their  aotioR  into  a  fixed  plane,  and  an  electro-dynamic 

r"  ider  would  come  into  a  position  perpendicular  to  that 
e. 

All  tbeee  results  of  theory  are  confirmed  by  expefiments, 
and  are  shown  in  the  lectur»«K>ms  (tf  gantleraen  who  pro- 
foss  this  branch  of  seioBce, 

Thaitt  are  few  worka  expnesly  «b  this  aubjeet  beside 
those  quoted,  the  sul^act  be'ing  itself  the  qioet  pkodem 
addition  to  the  exact  sciences. 

BLEGTRO-HAGNBTISM.  The  first  important  di«!o- 
very  in  point  of  time,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new 
sdence.  was  made  by  ProfossOT  Oersted  of  Copenhag^.  Bf 
reference  to  the  article  Electro-Dynahics  it  will  he  seen 
that  whan  the  wires  which  communicate  with  the  poles  of 
a  galvanic  battery  are  connected  by  a  conductor  or  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  each  olber.  tbeopposite  electricities 
thuM  continuallv  made  to  combine  acquire  a  power  of  action 
on  another  conductor  under  simUar  circumstances,  though 
Utent  with  respect  to  common  electrical  aotion ;  but  this 
disooren  of  Ampere  was  preceded  by  that  of  Oersted,  who 
found  that  the  electrical  current  thus  genented  acted  upon 
%  magnetised  bar,  and  tended  to  turn  it  vonnd  as  if  e^ 


diing  ft  tangential  finoe.  Before  this  time* oociiaUmb»- 
tween  eleotrieity  and  magnetism  had  been  suspeeted.  at 
rather  believed,  by  Franklin,  Beccaria,  and  others,  from  thm 
Well-known  circumstance  that  the  noles  of  the  compass- 
needle  had  been  frequently  reversed  during  thunder-storms, 
and  that  the  same  effect  could  be  nodiwed  by  eleetiical 
disobarges.  In  most  experiments  which  were  then  made 
these  ducharges  were  unnecessarily  strong ;  but  to  Oersted's 
discovery,  fimowed  up  as  it  has  been  by  Ampire,  Faraday. 
Barlow,  Araga,  &c.,  we  must  ascribe  the  source  of  those 
accurate  data  by  which  the  actions  of  the  earth  on  magnets, 
of  magnets  on  each  oUier,  of  conduction  wires  on  magneta, 
and  of  the  eartU  on  conducting  wirM*  are  rediacible  to  simi- 
lar and  simple  principles  of  action. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  near  a  conducting 
wire  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  battery 
is  powerfiil,  it  is  observed  uat  the  needle  will  turn  round, 
placing  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current ; 
the  same  effect,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  arti^ 
cle,  would  be  produced  by  the  same  conductor  on  a  canal  of 
currents.  If  we  suppose  thnt  a  man  with  his  fooe  turned  to 
the  needle  ishimsdf  the  conductor,  with  his  feet  at  the  posi- 
tive pole,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  turn  towards  his 
rig^L  This  must  be  understood  as  only  meant  to  illustrate 
the  direcUon  of  rotation. 

In  order  to  discover  the  law  of  action  of  a  current  on  a 
magnetio  element,  Biot  and  Savart  used  a  small  magnetic 
needle,  guarded  from  the  sgiiations  of  the  air,  and  having 
the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetiam  neutraUied  by  a  bar, 
thus  subiected  only  to  the  immediate  action  of  uie  con- 
ductor. Having  acquired  the  poution  indicated  by  Oersted, 
the  times  of  its  small  o^illations  were  observed,  which  we 
know  by  the  prinoiplfl4  of  Dynamics  must  be  inversely  pro- 
portional, 0(si«rt>  paribuM,  to  the  square  root  of  the  aooele- 
rating  finroe  impressed.  By  obsei-viiw  the  times  in  which,  for 
instanoe.  ten  oscillations  of  the  neodle  took  plac^  at  differ- 
ent distances,  it  whs  deduoed.  without  difficulty,  that  the 
electro-magnetie  fbrea  oxenuaed  l»-  the  whole  oonduetor 
was  inversely  as  the  diatanoe  of  the  needle  tnm  the  oon- 
duotor  I  this  of  eourae  supposes  that  the  eurrent  may  be 
regarded  as  indefinite,  compared  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  needle.  Hence  it  easily  followed,  at  was  shown  1^  1m- 

Slaee,  that  the  force  exerdsed  by  each  element  of  the  oon- 
uotor  on  the  magnetic  needle  must,  like  all  known  forces, 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distanoe;  and  Biot 
showed  that,  when  the  distance  was  given,  the  force  was  then 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  formed  by  each  ele- 
ment of  the  current  with  the  right  line  joining  the  middle 
of  that  element  with  the  middle  of  the  needle. 

It  has  been  shown  by  means  of  the  multiplio:  that  the 
electrical  intensity  of  tho  current  at  difierent  points  of  the 
same  oonduetor  is  constant  We  may  observe  tliat  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  multiplier  consists  in  bending  the  wire  in  the 
form  of  a  helix,  but  returning  upon  itself  eo  as  to  fonn  a 
closed  circuit,  the  wire  being  covered  with  silk  to  prevent 
communication  at  the  crossings;  the  action  c^sueh  aspiral 
being  similar  to  that  of  closed  circular  currents  equal  in 
number  to  the  spiral  convolutions. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  magnetic  needle  of  the 
multiplier  could  be  acted  on  by  electrical  disohai^s  Arom  a 
Leyden  jar ;  and  Mr.  Faraday  showed  condusiTely  that, 
wiui  the  condition  of  time,  ordinary  electricity  can  proiluce 
a  continued  deviation  of  the  needle ;  Uw  onndiMon  he  fol- 
flUed  by  mailing  the  deotridtT  peas  through  imperfect 
oouduotorf, 

Aragft  observed  that  small  fragments  of  soft  4Fon  wen 
attraoied  by  the  oonduetor  of  the  galvanic  piH  and  the 
same  current  imwirted  permanent  magnetism  to  small 
needlee  of  ateeU  The  needle  should  be  i^aeed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the^ning  win  or  current,  o^  which  is  better,  be 
introduced  m  •  helix,  the  dieehaige  of  the  tsmmt  through 
vhioh  instantweously  magnetises  the  needle. 

Nobili  obaerved  that  needles  plaoed  between  the  isolated 
spires  nf  «  plane  spiral  of  copper  wire  were,  by  an  electrical 
ducharge,  magnetised  in  opposite  ways,  when  near  the 
centre  and  when  near  the  ciraumfcrenoe.  Savary  aUo  ob- 
served that  when  needles  were  placed  horisonully  with 
tbeir  middle  pointa  vertical  over  a  boriiontal  current  and 
the  needles  perpendicular  to  the  directiun  of  the  ourient, 
they  were  diflerently  magnetised  acoording  to  tbeir  dis- 
tances. These  experiments  he  has  vari«l  relatively  to  the 
lengtbxif  the  needles,  the  langth  ud  dtaautM  fit  Che  con- 
duelor,  &0.  Digiiized  by  VjOOVIC 
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Tbn  munstttti^  Aunt  of  tke  onmnt  is  tnnnnittod  wHh- 
bnt  Miuibto  low  through  isolating  media,  as  glass,  wood,  &e., 
but  is  miwfa  ahend  hj  the  interpositioQ  of  cooductisg 
plates,  a  result  similar  to  the  derelopmeat  of  ordinary  eleo> 
tncity  by  the  influence  of  electrised  bodies.  Thus  — 

A  large  plate  interposed  between  the  conductor  and  the 
naodles  weakens  the  magnetising  effect  of  fbeble  discharges, 
while  it  atummts  strong  ones ;  and  for  a  given  charge,  a 
thin  and  a  broad  interpoiwd  conducting  plate  may  produce 
eontrary  eflbota,  and  with  a  certain  detominate  breadth  the 
•ffect  would  be  unaltered,  and  in  general  the  two  sur&ces 
of  the  same  plate  exercise  contrary  actions.  (Savary.) 

When  a  barof  soft  iron,  beat  in  a  horse^oe  shape,  is  encom- 
passed by  a  helix  eovered  with  silk  and  always  turned  in  the 
same  way,  it  may  be  made  to  receive  a  powerful  magnetism 
under  us  inflnapee  of  a  current  through  the  hdux  dis- 
.^larged  from  a  vottaic  battiry.  Ifr.  WatUna  has  made 
•nnevaluaUa  aiperiBUnts  on  the  conservation  of  the  mag- 
Mtie  poWOT  m  soft  inm,  ftirwhicb  see  PMl.  TVant^  1833. 

The  disoowy  of  the  ourrenla  produced  by  voltarclectrio 
induction  is  due  to  Mr.  Faraday.  With  about  303  feet  of 
eoppor  wire  he  formed  each  of  two  halioes,  and  twisted  them 
about  a  cylinder  of  wood,  making  one  in  oemmunication  with 
a  galvanometer  and  the  other  with  a  powerful  voltaic  pile. 
1m  moBWDt  the  communication  was  establisbed,  the  guTa^ 
nometer  deviated;  thmi,  after  some  oscillations,  returned  to 
its  place,  and  again  deviated  the  instant  thu  communication 
was  broken :  hence  the  directions  of  the  inducing  and  in- 
duced oumnta  are  contrary,  while  that  generated  at  the 
interruption  of  communication  or  cessation  of  the  inducing 
current  ia  directed  the  same  way  with  the  latter. 

The  same  philosopbor  has  also  suceeeded  in  produdng 
currenta  by  too  inflame*  tii  magnets*  bis  experiments  wi£ 
the  great  magnata  at  tfa«  Royal  Sod*^  proving  most  mani- 
festly the  diiengagmnant  of  daclrici^  by  the  influence  of 
ordinary  magnetisnL  The  oxttaetion  of  the  eleotrical  spark 
from  tm  magnet  is  now  pretty  nneially  exhibited,  as  also 
the  continued  rotations  produced  by  terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  thewy  of  Amp^,  which  supposes  eleotrical  currents  to 
ndat  round  the  component  partiole*  of  magnetised  sub- 
staneas,  and  round  the  mass  itf  the  earth,  is  perhaps  the 
most  satisfiMtory  explanation  yet  given  ot  the  cause  of  mag- 
netic action,  and  im  been  greatly  strengtheaed  by  the  dis- 
ooveries  of  Faraday  on  etoetro-magnetle  induction,by  which 
many  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  this  thoMy 
are  removed 

Thia  branch  of  seienoe  is  daily  reonving  constant  oeees- 
sitms,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  much  of  it*  prooreas  ia  emi- 
neutiy  doe  to  onr  coimtrymen.  Th*  labours  tha  French 
and  Gennan  phflosoplkaf*  hifi*  dao  b*en  Ihr  ftom  wflniit' 
ftaL 

Th*  ftOowing  works  nun  be  consulted  on  this  sub- 
ject :  Gilbert's  Aftnalen ;  mtaioirt  by  Erman  of  Berlin, 
Preefatl,  Hanateen,  &e. ;  and  in  Poggendorf  the  papen  by 
Sesbeck,  Kupjfer,  fcc. ;  tiw  recent  volumes  <tf  the  Philo- 
wfMeai  Ihtruaetiont,  eontainmg  Faraday's  Setearehet, 
Professc»  Cummiiw's  SleetrthDmamict,  and  his  patera 
in  the  AnnaU  Phitotopliu;  Boriow'a  labours  described 
by  himself  hi  an  artielo  of  th*  ^tq/dopaiiin  MUnpoH^ 
tana,  fee 

ELECTROldETBR.  Thia  term  strictly  applies  only  to 
instruments  adapted  to  measure  electricity ;  it  oas  however 
been  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense  to  thoe*  which  only 
indicate  the  presence  <^  that  fluid ;  but  these  ara  more  ooi- 
rectly  denominated  eleetrosoopea, 

or  th*  ftmoia  kind  is  the  wlaiie*  of  Tonim  faumtad  by 


Cottlomh,  to  vUdi  m  hm  Ind  oeetilaa  to  tetet  in  the 
articles  Elasticity  and  HurcnuenY.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  this  delicate  instrument.. 

A  very  fine  metallic  wire,  or,  whidi  fa  better,  a  ilngle 
thread  of  silk  taken  from  tlw  cocoon,  is  fixed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  at  the  lower  it  supports  horiaontally  a  dno 
tieedle  made  of  a  good  non-conducting  substance^  as  gum 
lae,  to  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  attached  the  body  to  be 
electrised,  as  for  instance  a  small  hall  of  alder-pith ;  at  the 
top  of  the  suspended  string  there  is  placed  a  plate  moveable 
with  flriction  on  a  glass  cylinder,  in  which  the  thread  is  con- 
tained, by  which  any  requisite  torsion  may  be  given  to  the 
thread,  which  is  shewn  by  an  index  on  a  micrometer  screw ; 
the  body  of  the  large  cylinder  which  encloses  the  needle 
also  surmounted  with  a  graduated  brass  circle.  In  elec- 
trical experiments  the  Index  of  the  miODinoter  is  tm  its 
division  sero,  and  the  plate  is  turned  round  to  bring  the 
needle  and  pith-ball  to  the  ien  of  the  graduated  circTs  on 
the  string.  Again  a  aecond  ball  is  attached  to  the  extr*- 
mity  of  a  fine  isolating  cylinder  inserted  in  the  apparatus  so 
that  both  balls  may  be  in  contact  without  pressure.  The 
balls  are  then  electrised  by  communication  with  some  iso- 
lated and  eleetrbed  body,  and  acquiring  similar  electricities 
repulsion  immediately  takes  place.  That  attached  to  the 
needle  being  moveable  with  it,  carries  it  round  through  a 
certain  angle,  and  after  some  oscillations  settles  at  a  denaite 
position  with  respect  to  the  fixed  ball,  this  angle  being  in- 
dicated by  the  graduated  arc;  the  elastic  force  of  torsion  is 
then  in  equilibrium  with  the  moving  force  of  repulsion  be- 
tween the  balls,  and  hence  a  measure  of  the  latter  can  be 
obtained.  In  such  experiments  only  a  my  amall  electrical 
charge  is  communicated  to  the  balls. 

Coulomb,  in  aeeking  the  law  of  eleotrical  action,  found 
that  in  the  first  instance  of  his  experinient  the  n**dle  do- 
viated  by  36^  Then,  oommunicatii^  a  torsion  to  the  thread 
in  a  direction  tending  to  diminish  this  deviation,  he  found 
that  the  micrometer  index  traversed  126*  to  reduce  the 
angle  of  deviation  to  IS*,  and  567"  of  torsion  was  neeessai^ 
to  bring  it  to  8^** ;  the  thread  being  twisted  by  forces  ap* 
plied  at  both  ends  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  torsions  m 
the  two  Utter  cases  are  1  W = 144"  and  567+8^= 
while  in  the  first  case  it  is  only  36°.  By  comparing  the 
deviations  with  the  torsions,  it  was  easQy  seen  that  the 
force  of  repulsion  varied  intersely  as  the  squar*  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  balls.  It  should  be  remembered  in  such 
experiments  that  if  the  torsion  of  the  thread  be  too  great, 
its  ehwtieity  wilt  act  imperfeotiv,  and  be  no  longer  propor- 
tional to  tat  angle  of  tocaion.  [Eusncmr.'} 

In  like  manner  the  law  of  attraction  of  difl^ntly  eleo* 
trised  balla  was  ascertained,  th*  torsion  being  than  em- 
ployed in  Tosistiiw  the  attmetim.  We  may  obaerve  here 
that  the  xasttlts  una  deduced  are  necessarilv  approxima- 
tive^ tod  act  exact^  beoause  the  neutral  electricity  of  the 
balls  beiiif;  partly  deoomposed  by  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  electricities  communicated,  the  small  forces  thus  arising 
interfere  with  the  actions  which  should  be  due  to  the  latter 
only.  The  attractive  and  repulsive  finces  may  also  be  esti- 
miUed  by  disturbing  the  needle  a  little  &om  ita  position  of 
equilibrium,  and  ofaMrving  th*  number  of  oscQlationa  which 
it  makes  in  a  given  tin*,  aa  was  adoptad  by  Biot  in  deter- 
mining th*  law  of  daetro-magnetle  aetioa  ai  a  galvanie 
current. 

The  proof-plan*  also  usad  by  Coulomb  was  merely  a 
small  disc  of  gilt  paper  fostened  to  an  isolating  handle ; 
this  he  eau>kqred  to  mscover  the  distribution  of  eleetriei^ 
on  th*  swnoea  of  bodies  l^  touching  th*m  with  th*  plan* 
at  varioua  points^  and  observing  by  means  of  the  tonlw- 
balano*  th*  qnuti^  of  dactnei^  taken  np  by  «ontaet, 
whidi  h*  Basam«d  to  b*  proportional  to  the  qoaati^  of 
aWctriei^  at  the  point  touched,  hlr.  S.  Harris  haa  lately 
thrown  doubt  on  the  ei^tness  of  this  assumption. 

TarioM  inatnunenta  hav*  been  oonatructed  for  esti- 
marii^  approxiasattvelv  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  in  th* 
charge  of  an  elaetriaed  body,  aueh  aa  Lono's,  Henley's,  and 
Cutmiertaon's  riactromrtera.  The  most  preoiN  instrument 
of  this  desoriptien  ia  one  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Harris, 
who  is  alwi^  di^nguisbed  by  the  beautiful  precisioa  of  his 
experiments  r  its  ilesoription  will  be  found  in  his  paper 
elecoricity  in'the '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

Stectmcopos  indicate  Uie  presence  of  very  small  quaor 
tMes  of  eleataicity,  and  tlierefora  are  gnurally  usedMU^  a 
oondwMr;  a*  thagolMMf  ditlMMb^*,  eonsistii4^^l<t»o 
small  portions  of  goUrM  laid  fiat  togathtr;  a£ft'wh*n  . 
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■Hide  to  communicate  by  a  oonductu^  stem,  with  a  con- 
dmuer  which  has  acquired  electrieity  from  a  very  feehle 
vource,  they  diverge  from  each  other.  They  have  been  also 
em|doyed  to  indieste  atmosphoie  electricity.  [Ubtioh- 

OLOOT.1 

Similar  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  the  existence  of  electrical  curroits  of  but 
alight  intensity,  such  for  instance  as  those  generated  by 
mequality  of  temperature.  [Galtanoubtxr  and  Therho- 
Elbctricity/1 

ELECTRUM,  fi'om  the  Greek  electron  {ISKacrpoy).  Pliny 
says  this  term  denotes  two  substances,  namely,  amber  and 
a  metallic  alloy  composed  of  four  parts  of  gold  and  oiie 
part  of  silver.  '  lA)icumque  quinta  ai^nti  portio  est 
electram  vocatur.*  {Hxat.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxiii.,  section  23; 
Hardouin,  torn,  ii^  p.  CI 9.)  The  term  electron,  in  the 
Odraey  of  Homer,  u  supposed  to  mean  amber. 

The  metallic  electrum  was  in  use  in  the  Roman  times : 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Romans  were  partial  to  it  &r  its  brilliancy,  niny,  a  fbw 
sentences  lower  down  than  the  passage  just  quoted,  says, 
*  Electri  natura  est  ad  Lucernarum  lumina  clarius  argento 
splendere.'  The  Romans  used  it  frequently  for  what  we 
term  plate. 

Lampridius.  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,  remarks, 
that  this  prince  caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  both  of  electrum  and  gold.  *  Alex- 
andri  habitu  nummos  plurimos  figuravit :  et  quidem  elec- 
treos  aliquantos :  sed  plurimos  tamen  aureos.'  {Hitt.  Aug. 
Scri^toret,  p.  922.) 

Isidorus,  in  his  Ongines  (li.  xvi,  c.  23X  speaks  of  three 
soita  of  electrum : — I.  ^mber ;  2,  a  metal  so  called,  found  in 
a  natural  state ;  and  3,  a  metal  compounded  of  three  parts 
of  gold  and  one  o»  silver. 

ELECTUARY,  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of  various 
medicines,  united  by  neans  of  syrup,  or  wine,  and  formed 
into  a  soft  mass,  neariy  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  Sub- 
stances in  the  state  of  powder  or  extract  were  thus  com- 
bined, and  rendered  capable  of  being  swallowed  without 
their  natural  taste,  whicn  might  be  unpleasant,  being  per- 
ceived. Formerly  electuaries  consisted  of  a  great  vanety 
of  ingredients,  often  very  unsuitable  to  be  taken  together. 
In  the  present  day  the  few  electuaries  which  are  prescribed 
are  much  simpler  in  their  composition.  Many  compounds 
which  were  formerly  preserved  m  a  soft  state  are  now  kept 
in  a  hard  dty  condition,  and  termed  eonfectiont. 

ELBDCyNB.  [GzpaaLoroDA;  Sbpudjb.] 

SLE'GIT,  so  called  from  the  entnr  of  its  award  apon  the 
roll,  *  quod  el^t  siln.  executionem  (because  the  ^aintiff 
hath  chosen  the  writ  of  execution),  is  a  writ  of  execution 
given  by  the  statute  13th  Edw.  I,  cap.  18,  to  parties  re- 
covering upon  judgments  for  debt  or  dam.ue8,  or  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  a  recognixance  in  the  kin^s  courts.  It  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  defendant's 
property  lies,  commanding  him  to  make  delivery  of  a  moiety 
of  the  debtor's  lands  and  all  his  goods  (enqit  oxen  and 
beasts  of  the  plough)  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  sheriff,  immediately  upon  the  reoeipt  of  this  writ, 
empanels  a  jur^,  who  appraise  the  debtor's  lands  as  well  as 
his  goods,  and  if  the  goods  alone  are  insufficient  to  pay  the 
debt,  then  the  sheriff,  upon  the  finding  of  the  jury,  sets  out 
one-half  of  the  lands  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  delivers 
them  over  to  the  party  suing  out  the  writ,  who  thweupon 
becomes  what  in  law  is  termed  a  temmt  bv  Hnit,  and 
continues  to  oocumr  them  until  the  whole  of  his  ctebt  and 
damages  are  saiisted.  The  tenant's  interest  in  tiu  land  is 
onl^  a  chattel  and  as  aneh  goes  to  his  personal  represen- 
tatives. 

In  like  manner  every  subseauent  judgment  creditor 
takes  a  moiety  of  what  is  left;  tne  last  moieqr  being  re- 
served according  to  the  feudal  law  for  the  lord  to  diMrain 
for  his  services. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  statute  above  referred  to, 
a  judgment  creditor  coula  only  have  obtained  satisfection 
of  his  debtor's  goods  by  the  writ  of  fieri/ucioi,  and  of  the 
ptesent  ]noAts  of  his  lands  by  a  levari  faeiat ;  but  as  the 
lattM'  writ  did  not  extend  to  the  possession  of  the  lands 
themselves,  a  defendant  might,  if  ne  thought  proper,  alien 
the  property,  and  thus  oust  the  plaintiff  of  bis  remedy. 

Copyhold  lahds  are  not  liable  to  be  extended  under  an 
elegit ;  but  all  estates  in  (be«mple  in  possession,  all  estates 
in  reversion,  expectation,  leases  for  lives  or  years  (in  whieh 
ease  the  creditor  takes  half  the  rants),  an  estate  tail  daring 


the  Ufe  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  is  the  debtor,  a  tent 
ehaiv^  uid  a  term  of  years,  are  liable  to  an  elegit 

When  the  judgment  is  satisfied  out  of  the  extended,  that 
is,  estimated  value  of  the  estate,  the  defendant  may  reoovei 
his  lands  either  by  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  bv  a  suit  in 
equity.  If  the  lands  are  recovered  by  qectment,  the  plaintiff 
only  accounts  for  the  extended  ndue  of  th?  land,  whidi  is 
usually  below  the  value ;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
interest  on  his  judgment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bill  in 
equity  is  filed,  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  interest,  and  accounts 
not  merely  for  the  extended  value,  but  for  the  actual  profita 
of  the  lands  during  bis  possession,  and  it  is  referred  to  a 
master  of  the  Court  of  Chancety  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  such  profits.  (Reeves's  Hiatory  qf  the  English 
Law;  Archbold  s /Viw/ic*.) 

ELEGY,  from  the  Greek,  Slegot  (IXirDc,  whence  iXcyftoy^ 
in  En^sh  oommonly  means  a  shoit  poem  eraaposed  on 
some  person**  death ;  also,  in  m  mora  gmeral  aente,  maj 
mournfU  or  serious  poem,  as,  for  instuce^  Gray's '  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Ghurdi-yard.'  The  Greek  weed,  ihgos,  » 
properly  a  strain  of  lament ;  elegeton,  the  fbrm  of  vanifleap 
tion  in  which  such  strains  were  first  composed  by  the 
Greeks;  t.  «^  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and  a  pen- 
tameter (commonly  called  long  and  short)  verse;  etegeia, 
a  poem  made  up  of  such  verses.  (Miiller,  Hiat,  hit. 
Greece.)  The  elegiac  was  the  first  variatiim  from  the  bex- 
smetral,  or  epic,  measure ;  and  this  change  of  form  corres- 
ponded with  a  change  of  subject:  the  poet  in  epic  com- 
position keeping  himself  and  the  wwkings  of  his  own  mind 
out  of  sight;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  free  and  AiU  ex- 
I»%8sion  of  the  poet's  filings,  as  affected  by  external  cir 
cumstances,  constituted  the  essenoe  of  the  Greek  elegy 
Hence  arises  its  variety ;  the  elegies  of  GalUnus  andTyrtaua 
(the  earliest)  being  politieal  and  vailike ;  of  Minuunnu^ 
contemplative  and  melaneholy;  of  Tlie^nia  and  Solon, 
moral  and  political,  &c  It  was  at  first  more  peculiariy 
appropriated  to  socifd  meetings,  and  therefore  equally  fit  for 
topics  of  political  and  local  interast,  and  for  those  whieh 
r^r  to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature,  as  love,  regret 
for  the  perishableness  of  human  things,  exhortations  to  the 
eigoyment  of  the  present  hour,  and  the  like.  The  elegiao 
was  also  i  fiivourita  measure  for  epigrams,  that  is,  talung 
the  word  in.its  proper  sense,  inscriptions.  [Epigiuui.] 

Catullus  is  the  mst  Latin  elegiac  writer  of  any  note ;  he 
was  followed  by  TibuUus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  with  many 
others  of  the  Augustan  age,  whose  poems  are  either  totally 
lost,  or  have  otdy  oome  down  to  us  in  fragments.  With 
them  pcditical  ud  moral  snlgeets  And  no  {daoe ;  the  el^iac 
verses  (rf  Catullus  (a  small  port  of  his  poans)  are,  fbr  the 
most  part,  either  moumflil  or  satirical ;  those  of  tlw  other 
poets  atM>ve  named  are  chiefly  devoted  to  love,  fiHtunate 
and  uitfortunate.  Ovid,  however,  has  taken  a  wider  scope 
of  personal  fbdings  in  his  Epistles  from  Pontusi  and  of 
historical  and  mythological  learning  in  his  Fasti. 

ELEMI,  a  resin,  of  which  there  are  two  or  more 
sorts,  broiu;ht  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  appa- 
rently produced  by  different  kinds  of  trees.  The  West  In- 
dian or  American  elemi  is  commonly  referred  to  the  Amyris 
elemifera  (linn.),  but  the  very  existence  of  such  a  species  is 
doubtful,  unless  it  be  synonymous  with  the  Amyris  Plu- 
mieri.  (Dec.)  The  East  Indian  elemi  is  obtained  from  the 
Amyris  seylanica  (Rets.),  while  a  third  sort,  called  African, 
or  elemi  voum,  is  referred  to  the  Elngnu*  hortensls.  A 
subatanoe  resembling  elemi,  and  capable  of  being  uiplied  to 
similar  purposes,  may  be  procurad  fhm  sevvnl  plants. 
West  Indian  elemi  occurs  in  irre^lar-shaped  small  pieces, 
which  run  into  masses,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  which  is  most  pttfeetly  ^veloped  by  the  application 
of  heat.  The  consistence  is  at  fliat  soft,  but  it  haidens  with 
age,  and  even  becomes  britUe,  losing  some  of  its  odour. 
Specific  gravity  1.0H.3.  It  seems  to  contain  a  principle 
termed  ETemine.  Elemi  is  recommended  as  an  ointment, 
but  it  is  chie%  used  to  form  pastilles,  or  to  bum  as  incense. 

ELEMENTARY  ORGANS,  in  plants,  are  those  mi- 
nute internal  piurts  out  of  which  all  the  visible  organs  are 
constructed ;  they  are  always  too  small  to  be  seen  without 
the  assistance  of  the  mierosoope,  and  often  require  very 
high  magnifring  powers  to  be  distinetly  observed.  When 
of  a  sphttraiaal  flgore  5000  of  them  have  been  sometiinea 
oomputed  to  lie  in  half  a  square  inch ;  and  whoi  tubular 
thtf^aia  (rflen  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
thor  nie  u  however  extremely  variable,  and  their  m^ni 
tudM  aroKmn  only  to  f^/i^^^^ft^f^jft^^^t^gasam. 
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TheM  oi^;aiu  may  be  defined  to  be  closed,  transpuent, 
thin-sided  membranoua  sacs,  varying  in  form  according  to 
the  part  of  the  plant  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  pur- 
pose they  serve. 

If  for  the  conveyance  of  fluid  matter  equally  in  all  dirao- 
tions,  and  fyt  the  general  purposes  of  digestion  and  respira- 
tion, they  have  a  spheroidal  ng;ure  shaped  into  a  polygon 
by  the  pressure  of  the  sacs  upon  each  other,  and  constitute 
common  cellular  tittue ;  if  fluid  is  to  be  conveyed  more 
in  one  direction  tlun  another  the  spheroids  are  lengthened 
in  that  direction,  and  prigmaiieal  cellular  tistue  is  the 
result,  or  muriform  if  they  are  placed  horixontal^  and 
strongly  compressed  ftom  the  side  ;  sometimes  instead  of 
being  prismatical  they  are  lengthened  into  bags  acute  at 
each  end,  the  clotiret  of  some  French  botanists,  and  the 
tissue  thus  formed  is  named  protenchyma,  in  coutradistinc' 
tion  to  parenchyma,  which  is  a  collective  name  for  all  cel- 
lular tissue  the  ends  of  whose  sacs  are  truncated.  Now  and 
then  a  fibre  is  generated  spirally  in  the  inside  of  a  sac  of 
cellular  tissue,  but  for  what  purpose  is  unknown. 

If  the  elementary  organs  are  for  the  conveyance  of  air 
they  are  lengthened  into  tubes,  the  sides  of  which  are  pro- 
tected in  the  inside  by  a  fibre,  or  fibres  twisted  spirally,  so 
that  the  threads  touch  each  other,  thus  forming  a  lining  to 
the  membrane  and  preventing'  the  ingress  of  fluid  through 
the  sides.  Such  organs  are  called  spiral  vessels,  and  are 
exclusively  (except  in  a  very  few  cases)  stationed  around  Uie 
pith  of  exwens,  in  the  woody  bundles  pf  ondogens.  and  in 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  floww. 
They  unrol  with  elasticity  when  stretched ;  and  even  uncoil 
with  the  growth  of  the  membranous  tube  in  which  they  have 
been  generated  so  as  to  leave  spaces  between  the  threads 
through  which  fluid  percolates ;  they  then  become  ducts, 
and  probably  cease  to  convey  air,  but  become  passages  for 
fluid. 

If  they  are  required  to  ser^e  tne  two  purposes  at  once  of 
conveying  fluid  along  the  plant  and  of  strengthening  and 
protecting  the  parts  in  which  they  axe  placed,  tlie  sacs  be- 
come fine  tubes,  thick-sided,  elastic,  tough,  and  collected  in 
bundles  so  as  to  bend  any  way  without  breaking ;  this  occurs 
in  wood,  which  is  composed  principally  of  them,  and 
which  raves  them  the  name  of  woot^f  tissue,  in  the  liher, 
and  in  th^e  veins  of  the  leares  where  they  are  {daced  around 
the  qiiral  vessels. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  many  vanetiss  of  the  elemen- 
tary organs,  and  fin-  a  more  particular  aooount  of  Uwir 
nature  and  uses,  see  LiniUey's  Mtroduetum  to  Botasiy,  2nd 
edit.,  book  i. 

ELENC^US.  the  Latin  fium  of  the  Greek  elenchos 
{l\tyxo^\  and  commonly  translated  by  the  v/ords  argumen- 
tum,  inquisitio,  eor\futatio,  and  demonstratio,  is  a  term 
of  frequent  use  in  the  Aristotelian  system  of  logic,  and 
siirnifies  argument,  replication,  r^utation,  or  the  point, 
subject,  or  nature,  of  dispute  or  demonstration.  (See  the 
authorities  cited  in  Valpy's  edition  of  Stephens's  Greek 
Thesaurus  under  'BXfvx^O  Aristotle  defines  elenchos  as 
*a  syll(^ism  of  contradiction,*  that  is,  an  argument  illeged 
in  opposition  to  another;  and  Mr.  Tlumuu  Taylw,  in  his 
translation  of  the  O^sanon,  considers  the  Greek  term  to  be 
preciaelv  equivalBnt  to  Sedarjpttio  in  Latin.  By  some  of 
the  early  English  authors  the  noun  elench  is  used  in  a 
similar  sense,  and  also  the  verb  elenchize,  meaning  to  argue 
with  captious  or  sophistical  opposition.  (Johnson's  Diet.) 
In  the  two  last  books  of  the  Organon,  entitled  Ilfpi  rwv 
^urrucMv  *SJr(xw,  Aristotle  minutely  classifies  and  dis- 
cusses the  various  kinds  of  sophistical  elenchi,  or  modes  of 
argument  used  by  contentious  sophists.  The  sophism  wluch, 
in  scholastic  phruseology,  is  designated  Ignoratio  denchi, 
that  is,  a  real  ignorance  of,  a  mistaking,  or  sinister  devia- 
tion from,  the  argument,  or  question  under  discussion,  con- 
sists in  proving  something  irrelevant,  and  which,  as  it  may 
he  true  without  affecting  the  truth  of  the  real  proposition, 
with  which  it  has  no  necessary  connexion,  does  not  deter- 
mme,  though  it  may  seem  to  determine,  tlw  question.  Aris- 
totle indudas  under  this  des^pution  the  introduction  of 
anything  extraneous  to  the  point  in  dispte,  9iw  rov  vpay 
pmvc) ;  the  disproving  of  what  is  not  asserted,  as  well  as 
the  proving  of  what  is  not  denied.  Examples  of  this  species 
of  sophism  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  discourses 
which  display  the  rhetorical  artifice  of  appealing  to  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  resort  to  ii^nrious  imputations,  or  ludi- 
ooos  and  satirical  illustration ;  especially  m  reUeious,  poU- 
tieal.  and  forensic  dispntations.  wtdeh  affaot  indhddual  in- 
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terests  and  feeling  and  in  which  the  predominant  desir* 
is  not  the  exhibitum  of  truth,  but  merely  the  obtaining  o* 
victory;  for  a  disingenuous  di&putnnt  when  excited,  and 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  adversary's  argu- 
ment, strives  to  elude  conviction  by  the  stratagem  of  de- 
cloying,  and  seeks  to  gain  asinister  advantage  and  triumph, 
oy  proving  or  disproving,  not  the  real  proposition  in  ques- 
tu)n,  but  one  or  more  which  in  some  way  are  apparently 
involved  or  implied,  so  as  to  create  the  assumption  of  iden- 
tity. The  following  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Kirwan  {Bsst^ 
on  Logict  vol.  ii.,  p.  440J : '  Paschul  arguing  against  atheism 
insists  that  it  is  more  danjgerous  than  theism,  whema  the 
point  in  debate  is  the  trui^  and  not  ths  prudence  of  either 
system.  Some  Christian  sects  use  similar  arguments. 
Mistake  or  misrepmentation  of  the  question  to  m  deter- 
mined, and  the  consequent  proving  of  what  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  are  also  common  in  didactic  and  conversational 
discussions,  and  the  sophisms  of  Petitio  prindfii  and  non 
causa  pro  causa  are  frequently  combined  with  the  Ignoratio 
denchi.  In  all  cases  of  irrelevant  conclusion,  when  some- 
thing is  proved  which  does  not  in  reality  contradict  the 
adversary  s  proposition,  the  latent  &llacy  is  best  exposed 
by  showing  that  both  propositions  may  be  equally  true 
(Archbishop  Whateley's  Lt^e,  p.  235,  dth  ed.  1834) :  and 
the  best  means  of  preventing  sophistical  deception  of  this 
nature  is  to  keep  the  attention  constantly  Axed  upon  ths 
precise  point  of  dispute,  nather  wandwing  ourselves,  nor 
suffering  our  opponent  to  wander  or  make  any  substitution. 
(Dr.  Watts's  Logic.)  In  dramatical  writini  the  Ignoratio 
elen^iy  or  as  it  is  odierwise  called,  the  quia  pro  quo,  is  fre- 

auently  adopted  as  a  very  effective  expedient  for  the  ^o- 
uetton  of  laughter.  Numerous  and  long  continued  in- 
stances of  consistent  dialogue,  displaying  the  most  ingenious 
and  amusing  eqmvoque  or  cross-purposes,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  comedies  of  Holiire,  the  source  of  amusement  being 
in  each  party's  *  ignorance  of  the  ;|uestion'  about  which  the 
other  is  concerned. 

ELEPHANT,  in  Latin  Elephae  and  Elephmtus;  in 
Greek  IXi^;  in  Spanish  Elephants;  in  Italian  Elp/ante, 
in  French  Elephant ;  in  (German  Olyphant ;  the  name  o. 
the  well-known  genus  which  forms  the  only  living  type 
oi  the  flunily  of  true  JVoboeddtane  or  Pachydermatous 
Mammifors,  with  a  proboscis  and  tusks,  and  presents  the 
lanzeit  of  nisting  terrestrial  animals. 

The  proboede  or  trtmK  from  which  the  name  of  tile 
&mily  is  derived,  demands  some  attention  previous  to  our 
inqniry  into  the  restof  the  structure,  habit^  and  history  of 
the  elephanto. 

The  great  size  of  the  alveoli  necessary  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  tusks  renders,  as  Cuvier  observes,  the  upper  jaw  sc 
high  and  shortens  the  nasal  bones  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
the  skeleton  the  nostrils  are  placed  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  flu» ;  but  in  the  living  animal  they  are  prolcn^ed 
into  a  cylindrical  trunk  or  proboscis  composed  of  thou- 
sands* of  small  muscles  variously  interlaced,  so  as  tc 
bestow  on  it  the  most  complicated  powers  of  mobility  in  all 
the  varieties  oi  extension,  contraction,  and  motion  in  every 
direction.  It  is  of  a  tapering  suboonical  form,  and  has  in- 
ternally two  perforations.  On  the  uppw  side  of  the  extre- 
mity, immediately  above  the  partition  of  the  nostrils,  is  an 
elongated  process,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  finger ; 
and  on  the  under  ed^o  is  a  sort  of  tubercle,  which  acts  as 
an  opposable  [mint;  m  short,  as  a  thumb.  Endowed  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  nearly  8  ft.  in  letigth,  and  stout  in 
proportion  to  the  massive  siie  of  the  whole  animal,  tliis 
organ,  at  the  volition  of  the  elephant,  will  uproot  trees  oi 
gather  grass — raise  a  piece  of  artillery  or  pick  up  a  comfit 
—kill  a  man  or  brush  o^T  a  fly.  It  conveys  the  fiwd  to 
the  mouth  and  pumps  up  the  enormous  draughts  of 
water,  which  by  its  recurvature  are  turned  into  and 
driven  down  the  capacious  throat,  or  showered  over  the 
body.  Its  length  supplies  the  place  of  a  long  neck,  which 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  support  of  the  large 
head  and  weighty  tusks.  A  glance  at  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant  will  show  the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  trunk 
at  its  insertion ;  and  the  massy  arched  bones  of  the  fitce 
and  thick  muscular  neck  ore  admirably  adapted  for  sup- 
porting and  working  this  powerful  and  wonoeriVil  instru- 
ment. 

The  following  cuts  will  convey  some  idea  of  Uie  fora  and 
actionof  the  termination  of  the  proboscis  . 

HMtftrifiactofMjHn.  ^ 
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Antorfn  tamiuUim  wt  ilaphMnt's  truk  (pnlh). 


iDlviiaicKttMntllw  of  Um  tranka  «f  mult  (A)  u<  lUula  olipbuta  (B). 


4sliM  of  anUrioi  Bxlnnttr  of  ptVbMob  ia  giUiMlii|  lolg  Iwtbiffb 

Mode  of  boldiBfl  tMTbago  whiA  fftbrned. 
Mode  of  taolAii^  k  i«rf  00  osoitxli  ti  cotWcted  fot  *  monthfoL 


Fitfimda.-^Atrkan  elephant,  incbMs  ~,  moltm 

4  S  S 

^  =  10.  Aliatic  dqihant,  inciwn  ^  mobra  ^«6. 

l>B»<Moft  cifltf  MMoM  Aructerv.'-The  luecearioti  of 
molar  tttth  In  tbe  elaplwnU  tiikefi  plaoe  in  ft  dinetlim  frotn 
balilnd  forward*;  and  the  tooth  liat  developed  pushing 
•nlnat  that  vhieh  preceded  It,  and  In  time  replacing  it, 
pTes  as  a  result  that  there  ate  never  more  that)  two  molar 
teeth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  tliat  sometimes  there 
is  only  one.  The  last  case  happens  Immediatriy  afler  the 
shedding  of  the  anterior  tooth,  which  has  been  pushed  out 
hf  Its  sneceseor,  and  which,  in  its  tnrn,  is  to  be  replaced  in 
like  manner.  This  suecession  happens  many  times  during 
Uie  life  of  the  animal,  and  Mr.  Corse  noticed  it  eight  times 
In  an  Asiatio  elephant.  Now,  as  these  teeth  show  their 
anterior  extremity  first,  long  beftrre  the  other  extremity 
nipearlt  and  as  they  b^n  to  he  worn  down  anteriorly,  it 
fSllowt  that  the  anterior  tooth,  when  it  le  shed,  is  infinitely 
smaller  in  sise  than  it  onea  was,  and  that  its  ftrffl  is  en 
ttrely  changed. 

In  the  molar  teech  of  most  gramimvorons  quadrupeds 
there  is,  besidea  the  bony  aubsti^ee  and  enamel,  a  tblrd 
oomponent  part,  differing  in  appearance  from  both  the 
othos,  but  resembling  the  bone  more  than  the  enamel. 
Blake  and  othus  have  disUngubihed  this  substance  1^  tlie 
name  of  crtuta  petrota ;  Cuvier  calls  it  eemmt.  Tlie  dis- 
tiMtion  of  these  thiea  aubstanesa  is,  perhapa,  batter  seen 
ia  tfas  molar  tooth  of  an  elephant  than  in  my  other  aainiaL 


If  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  be  made  and  the  snr&ea 
be  polished,  the  eru»ta  petrosa  will  be  distinguished  by  a 
greater  ydlowness  and  opacity,  as  welt  as  by  a  unifbrmity 
of  appearance,  there  being  no  apparent  lamina  nor  fibrea. 
*  The  grinding  teeth  of  the  elephant,'  writes  Lawrence  in 
his  'Additions'  to  Blumenbach,  'contain  tbe  must  complete 
intermixture  of  these  three  substances,  and  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  crutta  petrota  than  those  of  any  other  animaL 
The  pulp  forma  a  number  of  broad  flat  processes  lying 

{laralfel  to  each  other,  find  placed  transversely  between  (be 
bner  and  oaUx  lamins  of  tbe  alveuli.  Tlie  bone  of  the 
tooth  Is  formed  on  these  in  separate  shells,  commencing  at 
their  loose  extremities  and  extending  towards  the  baais. 
*here  they  are  connected  together,  foe  eapsnle  sends  an 
equal  number  of  membranous  productions,  wnieh  first  cover 
the  bony  shells  with  enamel  and  then  invest  them  with 
iftista  petrosa,  which  latter  substance  unites  and  consoli- 
dates the  different  portions.  The  bony  shells  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  twenty-three,  according  to  the  siae  of 
the  tooth  and  the  age  of  the  animal ;  they  have  been  de- 
Btiribed  under  the  name  of  denticuli,  ahd  have  been  repre- 
sented as  separate  teeth  in  the  first  instanOot  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  they  are  formed  on  processes 
of  one  single  pulp.  When  the  crutta  petrota  is  completely 
deposited,  the  different  denticuli  are  consolidated  together. 
The  bony  shells  are  united  at  the  base  to  the  neighlxiuring 
ones ;  the  investments  of  enamel  are  joined  in  like  manner ; 
and  the  intervals  ate  filled  with  tbe  third  substance,  which 
'really  deserves  the  name  bestowed  on  it  by  Cuvieref  CMtenf. 
The  pulp  is  then  elongated  for  the  purpose  of  ibrming  the 
roots  or  f^ngs  of  the  tooth.  From  the  peculiar  mraa  of 
dentition  of  this  animal,  the  front  portion  of  the  tooth  has 
out  the  gum  and  is  employed  in  mastication  before  the  back 

Sart  is  completely  formed ;  even  before  some  of  the  posterior 
enticuli  have  been  consolidated.  The  back  of  tno  tooth 
does  not  appear  in  the  mouth  until  tbe  anterior  port  has 
been  worn  down  even  to  the  fang.  A  horizontal  sectiSn  of 
the  elephant's  tooth  presents  a  series  of  narrow  bands  of 
bone  of  tbe  tooth,  surrounded  by  corresponding  portions  of 
enamel.  Between  these  are  portions  of  crusla  petrosa ;  and 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  section  is  composed  of  a 
thick  layer  of  the  same  substance.  A  vertical  section  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  exhibits  the  processes  of  bone 
upon  the  different  denticuli,  running  up  from  the  fhnn ;  a 
Vertical  layer  of  enamel  is  placed  braire  and  another  bdiind 
each  of  these.  If  the  tooth  is  not  yet  worn  by  mastication, 
the  two  layers  of  enamel  are  continuous  at  the  part  where 
the  bone  terminates  in  a  point ;  and  the  front  layer  of  one 
denticulus  is  continuous  with  the  back  layer  of  the  suo- 
ceeding  one,  at  the  root  of  the  tooth.  Crusta  petrosa  inter 
venes  between  the  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  ihe 
enamel.  As  the  surfoce  of  the  tooth  is  worn  down  in  mas- 
tication, the  processes  of  enamel,  resisting  by  their  superior 
hardness,  form  prominent  ridges  on  the  grmding  surfece, 
which  must  adapt  it  excellently  for  bruising  and  commi* 
nuting  any  haro  substance.  The  grinding  bases,  when 
worn  sufficiently  to  expose  the  enamel,  in  the  Asiatic 
species,  represent  flattened  ovals  placed  aeroes  the  tootlL 
In  the  African  ihej  fixm  a  soiea  losenges,  which  touch 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth.'  In  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  are  a  seriea  of  preparations 
(Kos.  350  to  354,  both  inclusive)  illustrative  of  the  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  the  molar  teeth  of  elqihants,  pre- 
ceded by  an  interestinf^  extract  from  the  Hunterian  HS. 
catalogue.  No.  375  B.  is  a  portion  of  the  csementum  of  an 
elenhont's  grinder,  which  has  been  steeped  in  an  acid,  dried, 
and  preserved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  animal  matter  which  it  oontains. 

Nos.  262  to  264,  both  inclusive,  show  the  intetarticular 
ligamentous  substance  from  the  joint  of  the  lower  iaw  of 
the  elephant,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  structure  for  ap- 
plying tvo  convex  surfaces  to  each  other. 

More  than  one  molar  tooth  and  part  of  another  are  neva 
to  be  seen  through  the  sum  in  the  elephant  When  the 
anterior  tooth  is  KraduaUy  worn  away  by  mastication,  the 
absorption  of  its  mngs  and  alveolus  takes  ^loce,  while  the 
posterior  tooth  advances  t»' occupy  its  position ;  then  oonua 
a  third  to  take  the  place  of  ttie  second  tooth,  which  under- 
goes the  same  process,  and  so  en  aa  we  have  stated  fi>r  at 
least  eight  times.  Each  succeeding  tooth  is  larger  than  its 
predecessor.   Thus  the  first  or.nulk  grinder,  which  euls 

(oenucuh) ;  the  seeona  u  composed  oi  mff^  or  miWh  too 
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Bmews  oompletaly  vhen  the  aoiinal  u  two  jevn  old;  the 
third  consists  of  trelTS  or  tbirteen.  and  comes  at  the  aeo  of 
six  years ;  and  in  the  fourth  up  to  the  eighth  grinder  doU) 
inclusive,  the  number  of  puites  varies  iVom  fifteen  to 
tventy-three.  It  vould  seem  that  OTery  new  tooth  takes 
at  least  a  year  more  for  its  ibrmation  ttian  its  predecessor. 
As  the  tooth  advances  gradually,  a  eomparatively  small 
portion  only  is  through  the  gum  at  onoe.  A  molar  tooth, 
eompoaed  of  twelve  or  fourtaen  plates,  shows  onl^  two  or 
three  of  these  tfaroDRh  the  gam,  the  othen  being  imbedded 
in  the  jaw.  and  in  met  tlw  tooth  is  complete  antniorly, 
where  it  is  required  for  mastieatioii,  while,  poaterurly  it  is 
very  incomplete.  As  the  laminm  advance,  they  are  succes- 
SLTely  perfected.  An  elephant's  molar  tooth  is  therefore 
never  to  be  seen  in  a  perfoet  state ;  for  if  it  i%  not  worn  at 
all  anteriorly,  the  posterior  part  is  not  formad.  and  the  &ngs 
are  wanting ;  nor  is  the  structure  of  the  back  part  of  the 
tooth  per^cted  until  the  anterior  portton  is  gone. 

Elephants  have  no  canine  teeth ;  but  in  the  upper  jaw 
there  are  two  inciscns  better  known  by  the  name  of  ttuka. 
These  enormous  weapons  are  round,  arched,  and  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  their  capsule  is  always  free,  so  that  the  tusk 
continues  to  grow  as  long  as  the  tnimal  lives.   The  struc- 
ture of  the  ivory  of  whieq  it  is  oomposed  differs  from  other 
tasks ;  and  a  tnmntm  lestion  presents  stria  forming  the 
are  of  a  drde  from  th»centM  to  the  eireuiafbrence,  and, 
in  crosung  each  other,  eurvilineer  lozengM  which  occupy 
the  whde  surfoce.  The  tusk  is  hollow  iwiin  for  a  great 
part  of  its  length,  and  the  witf  oORtolns  a  vascular  pulp, 
which  supplies  successive  layers  internally  as  the  tusk  is 
worn  down  externally.   Blumenbaoh,  in  his  'Comparative 
Anatomy,'  ob8OTve^  that  not  to  mention  other  peculiarities 
of  ivory,  which  have  induced  some  modem  naturalists  to 
consider  it  as  a  species  of  horn,  the  difference  between  its 
structure  and  that  of  the  bone  of  teeth  1|  evinced  in  the 
remarkable  pathological  pbenomeuon  resulting  ftom  balls, 
with  which  the  animal  hu  been  shot  when  young,  being 
found,  on  sawing  thfOVgh  the  tooth,  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance in  a  peculiar  manner.   Haller  employed  this  fact, 
both  to  refute  Duhamel's  opinion  of  the  fonnation  of  bones 
by  the  perioBteiim,  like  that  of  wood  hy  the  bark  of  a  troe, 
as  well  as  ti)  preve  the  constant  renovation  of  the  hard 
parts  of  the  mimH  machine.  It  is  stilT  more  important  fai 
explanation  of  that '  nutritiQ  ultra  vata,'  which  u  particu- 
larly knowq  through  th?  ^etersbut^h  prise  dissertation. 
Blumenbaoh  ftuiher  states  that  the  lact  above  mentioned 
may  be  seen  in  Buflbn  (4to.  ed.,  Xovn.  xj.,  p,  161) ;  in  Ga- 
landat  over  de  Oljg^antt  Tandm ;  in  the  vcfhuidelingm 
der  Genootach,  te  VHssingen,  p.  3j}8,  tom.iV- ;  and  in  Bonn. 
deter,  thesauri  Hovicmi,  p.  H6<  In  all  these  cases,  accord- 
ing to  Blumenbach,  the  balls  were  of  iron ;  and  he  adds 
that  be  possesses  a  similar  specimen.  In  the  cases  we  have 
wen  the  balls  were  also  of  iron.  *  But,*  continues  Blumen- 
bach,  *  there  is  a  still  more  cuoqub  example  in  my  collec- 
tion, of  a  leaden  bullet  eoiitained  in  the  tusk  of  an  East 
Indian  elephant,  vfaldi  vus(  have  been  equal  in  sise  to  a 
man*a  th^h,  without  having  been  flattoped.  It  list  dose 
to  the  eavi^  of  the  %tn\^\  its  eptmnoe  from  without  is 
doeed,  as  \\  wsrei  by  loeans  of  a  cicatrix ;  and  the  ball  itself 
is  samwnded  i^fparently  by  a  peculiar  covering.  The  bony 
matter  has  been  poured  out  on  the  side  of  the  cavity  in  a 
stalactitic  form.'   VpoQ  this  l4iwrenoe  well  remarks  that 
the  foots  here  reoountad  have  been  sometimes  brought  for- 
wud  in  order  to  |wove  the  nsoularity  of  the  teeth ;  a  doc- 
trine whieb  is  refuted  by  every  oiroumstance  in  the  forma- 
tion, structure,  and  diseases  of  these  organs.    When  a 
bullet  has  entered  the  substance  of  the  bo^.  the  surround- 
ing lacerated  ftud  contused  PVts  ^  not  grow  to  the  metal 
and  become  flnnly  attached  IP  its  surJHce,  but  they  inflame 
and  suppurate  in  order  to  ^t  rid  pf  the  offending  matter. 
If  the  ivory  be  vasoular,  asks  Mr,  I^wrenoe,  why  do  not 
the  same  processes  take  place  in  it  ?   '  We  can  explain  vary 
satisfoetorily,*  writes  Mr.  J^wrenoe  In  continnation.  'how 
a  bullet  may  enter  the  tusk  of  an  elepbant,  and  become 
imbedded  in  the  ivorywitbout  any  openmg  for  its  admission 
Ifeing  poceptible.   neie  tusks  are  constantly  growing 
during  the  animal's  life  by  a  deposition  of  successive  la- 
mine  within  the  cavity,  while  the  outer  surface  and  the 
point  are  gradually  worn  away ;  and  the  oftvity  is  filled  foi 
this  purpose  with  a  vascular  pulp,  similar  tQ  that  on  which 
teeth  are  ori^nally  formed.   If  a  hall  penetrate  the  side  of 
a  task,  cross  its  cavity,  and  lodge  in  the  slightest  way  on  the 
eppoaite  Md>b  it  vUl  neeone  eoveted  towuda  the  «tn^  by 


the  newly-deposited  Uyers  of  ivory,  while  no  opening  win 
exist  between  it  and  the  sur&ce  to  aceonnt  for  its  entrance. 
If  it  have  on^  suffleient  force  to  enter,  it  wiU<prabably  sink 
by  its  own  weight  between  the  pulp  and  the  tooth,  until  it 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  It  there  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  new  layers  of  ivo^ ;  and  as  the  tusk  is  gra- 
dually worn  away  and  supplied  by  new  depositions,  it  will 
soon  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  solid  part  of  the  tooth. 
Lastly,  a  foreign  bodv  m^y  enter  the  tusk  fhim  above,  as 
the  plate  of  bone  wmeb  forms  ito  socket  is  thin :  if  this 
descends  to  the  Itfwar  part  of  the  oavfty.  it  may  become  im- 
bedded by  the  subsequent  formations  of  ivory.  Tb,]^  must 
have  happened  in  a  ease  whne  a  spoar'head  was  foimd  in 
an  dephant's  tooth.  The  lon^  axis  of  the  fore^  body 
OOTresponded  to  that  of  the  cavity.  No  openii%  for  ils  ad- 
mission oQuld  be  dlsoovered,  and  it  is  T«nr  dear  that  no 
human  strength  oould  drive  such  a  body  through  the  aide 
of  a  tusk.*   'Phil.  Trans.'  1801,  part  J, 

The  great  si«e  to  which  these  tusks  grow  may  be  judged 
of  by  examining  the  table  published  by  Cuvier  in  his 
*  Ossemens  FosgUei.'  tome  i-,  p.  67.  It  is  generaDy  consi- 
dered that  the  tusks  of  the  Afhcsn  elephant  are  the  'aigest ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  tabl^  Cuvier  observes  that  the 
Afiriean  tusks  could  not  be  distinguished  fh>m  those  of  the 
Indies,  and  that  there  is  not  the  certainty  that  could  be 
wished  in  the  measures  employed.  According  to  Mr.  Corse, 
the  tasks  of  the  Indian  elephant  seldom  exceed  73  lbs.  ia 
w^^t,  and  do  not  weigh  beyond  SO  lbs,  in  tiie  province  of 
Tiperah,  which  produces  thousands  of  elephants.  There 
are  however,  in  London,  tusks  which  weigh  1 50  lbs.,  pro- 
bably from  P^ne;  fiw  it  is  from  Pegu  and  Cochin  China 
that  the  largest  Indian  elephants  and  tusks  are  brought. 
The  largest  recorded  in  Cuvier's  table  was  a  tusk  sold  at 
Amsteroam.  according  to  Klokner,  which  weighed  350  lbs.: 
this  is  stated  on  the  anthority  of  Camper;  and  one  pos- 
sessed by  a  merchant  of  Venice,  whioh  was  14  feet  in 
length,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  Hartenf^s,  in  his 
Elephantographia.  The  largest  in  the  Paris  Museum  is 
nearly  7  Hret  long,  and  about  i\  inehes  in  diameter  at  the 
lance  end.  These  tusks  have  different  degrees  of  ourvature. 

Mr.  OeraOt  speaking  of  the  Asiatto  elephant,  states  that 
the  font  or  wlk  tusks  of  an  elephant  never  grow  to  any 
■iie,  bnt  are  shed  between  the  first  and  second  year.  These^ 
as  well  as  the  first  griadai^  are  named  by  the  natives 
dood-kim-dauntt  which  literally  signifies  milk  teeth,  Hie 
tusks  whioh  ate  shed  have  a  considerable  part  of  Qie  root 
or  fong  absorbed  b^ro  this  happens.  The  time  at  which 
the  tusk  cuts  the  gum  seems  to  vary.  Hi.  Corse  knew  a 
young  one  which  had  his  tusks  when  about  five  months  old, 
while  those  of  another  did  not  cut  the  gum  till  he  was 
seven  months  old.  Those  tusks,  which  are  deciduous,  ob- 
serves the  same  author,  are  perfect  and  without  any  hollow 
at  the  root,  in  a  foetus  which  ia  come  to  its  fttll  time,  and 
at  this  period  the  socket  of  the  permanent  tusk  begins  to 
be  formed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  deciduous  tpsk:  be 
gives  the  foUowiiw  eMmples  of  the  progress  of  this  part 
tiie  dentition,  A  young  elephant  shed  mia  of  bis  mlUc 
tusks  on  the  flth  of  November.  1 790,  whw  near  thirteen 
months  ol^  and  the  other  on  the  fiyth  of  Dwembeiv  when 
about  fourto^  montha  old :  they  were  merely  two  blaefc- 
eoloured  stumpa,  when  abed ;  but,  two  months  afterwards, 
the  permanent  |yska  out  the  gum,  and  on  the  1  ttb  of  April, 
1791.  they  were  an  inch  long,  but  black  and  ragged  at  the 
ends.  When  they  became  longer  and  pn^eeted  twivond  the 
lip,  they  soon  vere  worn  smooth  by  the  motion  and  friction 
of  the  trunk.  Another  young  elephant  did  not  shed  his 
milk  tusks  till  he  «aP  sixteen  montfts  old.  The  permanent 
tusks  of  the  flentale  are  very  smatl  in  eompsrison  with  those 
of  the  male,  and  do  pot  take  their  rise  so  deep  in  the  jaw; 
but  they  use  them  as  weanons  of  offence  in  the  same 
manner  ^»  the  male  named  Moainght  that  is  by  putting 
their  head  ebova  anotber  elephant^  and  pressnig  their  tasks 
down  into  the  ai^maL 

In  the  taunr  Jeno  there  are  neither  inoiaors  nor  caninei^ 
and  the  molar  teptb  resemble  those  to  which  th^  are 
opposed. 

Cuvier  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  females  of  the 
African  species  have  large  tusks,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  this  respect  is  much  less  than  in  the 
Indian  elepbantj);  but  Burchell  attributes  the  want  of 
success  of  the  elephant  hunters  whom  he  met  with  to 
their  bovii^  only  foUen  in  i^th  fin^es^wbose  tusks 
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Punuing  our  inquiry  into  the  genend  Btmctnra  of  tl 
tkeUton,  we  shall  find  a  marked  difference  in  the  extern 
appearance  of  the  §hill$  of  the  African  and  Indian  ipecu 


T*rth  of  AMMO  Blephut,  ftom  F.  Cnvtor. 


At  Uppnjaw;  I^lowtrjaw;  e,  origioBl  ttate  of  the  tooth  when  the  lunliiM 
which  oumpote  It  ara  frte;  d,  the  lamiuB  u  they  are  altaehed  Id  panllelaone 
to  tha  othat  b]r  the  eonioal  lubetanea  Id  a  aabaeqaent  atate  of  dentltlDB,  but 
babn  tha  eiofrD  of  the  tooth  has  hem  worn  b]r  maaUeadoB,  and  whan  It  oBljr 
praemta  on  Ita  lulkn  hi  unl  tnbanlea. 


Teeth  of  AiUUc  Elnpliant,  ftom  F.  Cti»lei. 
«,  U)>par  BoUi  tooth ;  b,  Wot  molar  looth. 


^  ^  7^^     section  of  the  J 
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Bereve  see  that  the  almost  pyramidical  form  of  the  skull 
in  the  Indian  species  is  stroDgly  contrasted  with  the  more 
ToiindeiifiHin&nd contourof  thatoftbe Africanspecies.  The 
boat  of  the  bead  is  concave  in  the  Indian  species,  while  in 
the  African  it  is  rather  cotvex ;  there  are  eddes  other 
dilerenees. 

Internally  we  find  a  beautiful  provision  fiir  increasing  the 
■orfue  necessary  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  combined 
Tith  strength  and  Ikhtnese. 

Tbe  othor  parts  of  the  skull  mo<it  woftby  of  note  are  the 
nisal  bones,  of  which  the  elephant  posstisses  <m\y  a  kind  of 
imiution:  the  lachrymal  bones  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
nnieal  vertebra  form  a  short  and  stiff  series,  blowing 
banUy  mare  than  a  limited  motion  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side,  a  mote  extended  action  being  rendered  unnecessary 
br  the  flexibility  of  the  trunk,  and  a  firm  support  for  the 
held  beii^  the  principal  object  to  be  attained.  The 
ffiiooua  processes  of  tbe  anterior  dorsal  vertebra  are  ex- 
csediogly  long  for  tbe  attachment  of  the  ereat  suspensory 
liguneot  of  tbe  neck  (Hgamenittm  nucha  or  pax-wax). 
Kainenbach  puts  tfae  number  of  ribs,  and  consequently  of 
doful  vertebiM,  at  19  pairs,  obaerving  that  this,  at  least,  is 


the  case  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  at  Cossel 
Blair,  he  remarks,  found  the  same  number  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  he  has  given  an  account ;  and  a  manuscript 
Italian  description  of  uie  elephant  which  died  at  Florence 
in  16S7  c-onflrms  this  statement.  Allen  Moulins,  on  the 
contrary  {Anaiomieal  Account  qf  the  Elephant  burned  in 
Dublin,  London^  1682,  4to.),  and  Daubenton,  represent  the 
number  of  pairs  as  20.  The  elephant  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Coltege  of  Surgeons  (Chunee,  formerly  of 
Exeter  Change)  has  19  pairs  of  ribs;  and  that  in  the 
British  Museum  has  tbe  same  number,  14  true  and  5 
false;  but  Mr.  Gray  informs  us  that,  in  a  second  speci- 
men of  a  young  one.  the  bones  of  which  have  not  been 
separated,  there  are  20  pairs,  15  true  and  5  false.  Thero 
are  only  three  lumbar  vertebra.  The  margin  of  the  sca- 
pula, which  is  turned  towards  the  spine,  and  is  shortest  in 
most  of  the  proper  quadrupeds,  is  the  longest  in  the  elephant, 
as  it  is  in  the  Cheiroptera,  most  of  the  Qwdmmana,  and 
especklly  in  man.  liiere  is  no  ligamentum  teres,  and  con- 
sequently no  impression  on  tbe  hrad  of  tbe  femur  or  Uiigb- 
bone. 


Skelaton  of  Elephant. 


Sbudnre  qfiniemal  *qfl  parte.— Tha  IbUowing  internal 
Eft  ports  are  more  partioalarly  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
^eftual  Brain^  4^. — A  portkin  of  the  dura  mater  fhim 
B^-Xii^  elephant  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
^  CoU^  of  Siu^eons,  in  London  (Gallery  No.  1346), 
iken  tbe  tennination  of  the  &lx  and  tbe  commencement 
tlx  tentorium  or  process  which  separates  the  cerebrum 
^1  ibe  eerebellant  are  shown.  Hie  two  fibrous  layers  of 
IK  4an  mater  ar«  separated  by  a  softer  cellular  sut»tance, 
^  vbich  tbe  veasels  ramify;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
thickness  of  the  dura  mater  is  in  proportion  to  the  size 
^  ihe  skoQ.  and  of  the  entire  animal,  but  not  to  the  size 
«^  ihe  brain,  which  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  the 
kuDaa  brain,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  preparation  of  the 

s  young  Asiatic  elephant  (No.  1331).  For  though 
^  ^Mlute  siie  of  tbe  organ  exceeds  that  of  man,  tbe  pro- 
p^niM  vhich  the  oerebrum  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  brain, 
^  apcasllv  thai  part  of  Uie  hemisphere  which  forms  the 
^  md  tides  61  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  much  less.  The 
^'^l^beres  are  broad  and  short,  with  a  considerable  de- 
^'iLpmait  of  the  natiform  protuberance.  The  convolu- 
'ufiDs  ixt  onnparatrveiy  small  and  numerous.  A  lateral 
"'^D  bas  been  removed  from  the  left  hemisphere,  which 
tikivi  tbit  the  aniractuoflities  are  also  deep,  extending  in 
eun  more  tban  two-thirds  of  an  inch  into  the  sub- 

ti  tbe  brain.   Tbe  hippocampus  is  comparatively 


smaller  than  in  the  ass.  and  the  corpus  striatum  larger 
The  ventricle  is  seen  to  be  continued  into  the  olfactory 
bulb.  The  cerebellum  is  of  considerable  width,  and  its 
surface,  as  shown  by  the  lateral  section,  is  increased  by  nu- 
merous and  complex  anfiractuostties.  The  tuber  annulare 
corresponds  in  size  to  the  development  of  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  corpora  olivaria  are  remarkably 
prominent.  Hie  origins  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves  are 
shown,  among  which  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair, 
which  supplies  the  proboscis,  are  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
digious sue ;  whilst  the  optic  nerves,  and  those  which 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  remarkable  for  their 
small  size.  Tbe  pia  mater  is  left  on  with  the  vessels  at 
the  base  of  tbe  brain.  A  bristle  is  placed  in  tbe  infundi- 
bulum.  (Cat.  Gallery,  vol.  iii.)  The  brain  in  man  is  from 
^  to  A  of  the  body,  that  of  the  elephant  ^  Tbe  itomach 
is  simple,  the  intestines  are  very  voluminous,  and  the 
ciecum  enormous.  In  the  sanguiferous  system  the  heart  is 
worthy  of  note,  and  a  section  of  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle of  that  of  an  Asiatic  elephant  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  last  mentioned  (Gallery,  No.  924).  In  this  animal, 
which,  in  some  other  respects,  singularly  resembles  the 
Rodentia,  three  vense  cavee  terminate  in  the  right  auricle. 
Besides  the  Eustachian  val\e,  which  projects  between  the 
orifices  of  the  inferior  and  left  superior  cavn,  there  is  alsOk  , 
as  in  the  Porcupine,  a  rudiment  of  a  superior  TtlTC^  CK'~ 
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landing  from  the  po»terior  side  of  tbo  orifloa  of  tb9  rigbt 
luperioi  cava.  Toe  triciupid  valve,  and  its  cboidv  tendi' 
neae  and  coliunnn  cameas,  are  also  veil  displayed.  (Gat. 
Gallery,  vol.  ii.j 

Reproduction,  Hontantio  stories  wore  formfl'ly  told 
of  the  extreme  modesty  of  elephants*,  but  Mr.  Corse  has 
disproved  these  and  othws  which  asserted  that  they  wotdd 
only  reproduoe  the  species  in  a  state  of  nature,  Iqr  showing 
that  captiviQr  and  noqiennu  witnaoaes  fhnaed  no  ohataelei 
hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  experiments  recorded 
by  him  were  made  in  India.  Copulatio  more  equine.  The 
pniod  of  gestation  is  twenty  months  and  lomo  days.  The 
ramale  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cone  produced  a  fine  malei  whirh 
was  thirty-five  inches  and  a  half  high  just  twenty  months 
and  eif{hteen  days  after  she  was  first  ogverad.  Toe  breasts 
of  the  female  are  placed  under  the  ohest,  and  the  young 
one  suolu,  not  with  the  trunk,  but  with  the  mouth.  '  The 
young  of  the  elephant,  at  leaat  all  those  I  have  ^een,' 
wriiea  Mr.  Corse,  *  begin  to  nibble  and  suck  the  breast  soon 
after  birth ;  pressing  it  with  the  trunk,  which,  by  natural 
instinct,  they  know  will  make  the  milk  flow  more  readily 
into  the  mouth  while  sucking.  Elephants  never  lie  down 
to  give  their  young  ones  suck ;  and  it  often  happens,  when 
the  dam  is  tul,  that  she  is  obliged  for  some  time  to  bend 
her  body  towards  her  young  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
nipple  with  hb  mouth ;  coiuequenily,  if  ever  the  trunk  was 
used  to  lay  hold  of  the  nipple,  it  would  be  at  this  period, 
when  he  is  making  laborious  efforts  to  reach  it  with  his 
mouth,  but  which  ne  could  always  easily  do  with  his  trunk 
if  it  answored  the  pui^nse.  In  sucking,  the  young  elephant 
always  grasps  the  nipple  (which  prcjects  horisontally  from 
the  breast)  with  the  side  of  his  mouth.  I  have  vei^  often 
observed  this ;  and  so  sensible  are  the  attendants  of  it,  that, 
with  them,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  raise  a  small  mound 
of  earth,  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  for  the  young  one  to 
stand  on,  and  thus  save  tfa^  mother  the  trouble  of  bending 
her  body  every  time  she  gives  suck,  which  she  cannot 
readily  do  when  tied  to  her  picket'  The  maternal 
affection  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  the  fbm^e 
elephant,  at  least  in  captivity ;  (br  the  same  author  statea 
that  tame  elephants  are  never  suffered  to  remain  tqose,  as 
instances  occur  of  the  mother  leaving  her  young  and  es- 
caping into  the  woods ;  and  he  says  that  if  a  wild  elephant 
happens  to  be  separated  from  her  young,  for  only  two  days, 
though  giving  suck,  she  never  afterwards  reco^^nises  or  ac- 
knowledges it  *  This  separation,'  adds  Mr.  Corse,  *  soma- 
times  happened  unavoiaably,  when  they  were  enticed 
separately  into  the  outlet  of  the  Keddah,  I  have  been 
much  mortified  at  such  nim&tural  conduct  in  the  mother, 
particularly  when  it  was  evident  the  young  elephant  knew 
its  dam,  and,  by  its  plaintive  criea  and  submissive  approaches, 
solicited  her  assistance.* 

LiTim  Spxcibs. 
Elephag  Indicus.  The  Asiatic  elephant  differs  from  the 
AfHcan  species,  not  only  in  itg  greater  size  and  in  the 
characters  of  the  teeth  and  skull,  but  also  in  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  ears,  the  paler  brown  colour  of  the 
skin,  and  in  having  fbur  nails  on  the  hind  feet  instead  of 
three.  The  sagacity  of  this  species  is  also  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  AfHcan  elephants ;  but  though 
many  wonderful  stories  an  told,  and  some  of  them  are  as 
true  as  they  are  wonderful,  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
which  it  long  retains  of  benefits  conferred,  or  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  *  treasures  up  a  wrong,'  and  though  the  in- 
stances of  its  docility,  both  antient  and  modem  are  very 
extraordinary,  we  agree,  upon  the  whole,  with  Baron  Cuvier, 
who  observes,  that  after  having  ^died  these  animals  a  long 
time,  he  never  Ibund  theb-  intelligence  surpass  that  of  a 
dog  nor  of  many  other  eamivoroiis  animals.  It  is  impoo- 
ing  to  see  such  a  mountain  of  vitality  obedient  to  the  voioe 
of  its  keeper  and  perfbrming  Ibats  at  bis  diototion ;  and 
the  massive  gravity  of  its  physiognomy  assista  the  im- 
pression. 

The  fbllowing  is  Mr.  Corse's  description  oi  a  peHbot 
Aiiatic  BUpkant.  An  elephant  is  said  to  be  perfect  when 
his  ears  are  lai^  and  rounded,  not  ragged  or  indented  at 
the  margm ;  his  eyes  of  a  dark  hazle  colour  free  from  specks ; 
the  roof  of  his  month  and  his  tongue  without  dark  or  black 
spots  of  any  eonsidarable  siae ;  his  trunk  large,  and  his  tail 
long,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground, 
niere  mnst  be  ftve  nails  on  each  (tf  his  fore-fbet,  and  fbur 
oneoehof  thehiadonei^nftkingelgfatMninall;  hit  head 


well  set  on  and  oorried  rather  high ;  ardi  or  carve  el 
his  back  rising  graduolb  from  the  shoulder  to  the  middl% 
and  thence  deswnding  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  4 
hisjpints  firm  wd  stroi^. 

Tao  fbUowing  are  the  castes  (.Zat)  or  varieties  of  tlu 
Asiatic  elephant  noticed  by  Mr.  Corse.  Both  males  sa4 
females  are  divided  into  two  castes,  by  the  natives  of  Beuftil, 
Til,,  the  Koomareah  (of  a  prinoely  race)  and  (he  MergJiai 
(bunting  elephant,  from  ntngah  a  qaer,  or  hunting,  or  fii^ 
its  slendor  make),  and  this  without  «Jif  regard  to  the  sp| 
pearonoe,  ^bvp%  or  sise  of  the  tusks  in  the  male,  as  thwi 
serve  merely  to  cliaraeterise  some  varieties  in  the  speciesi 
The  KoomanaA  is  deep-bodied,  strong,  and  compact,  witl) 
a  large  trunk  and  tbori  but  (hiok  legs.  The  Mtrgh$t  ii 
general^)'  taller  but  iy  not  so  oompaot  nor  so  strong:  h( 
travda  nster,  has  a  lighter  body,  and  his  trunk  is  both  shorj 
and  slender  in  proportion  to  bis  height.  As  a  large  truoh 
is  considoed  a  great  beauty  in  an  ^ephanU  the  KcumancA 
is  preferred,  but  not  only  for  this,  hut  fca  its  saperioi 
strength,  and  greatw  capwility  of  sustaining  fatigue.  Tbi 
mixed  breed  is  held  in  greater  or  leas  estimation  in  pr»' 
portion  OS  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  JToofnorvaA  « 
Merghee.  A  breed  from  a  pure  Koomareah  and  Mergkn 
is  tamed  Sunkareah  (from  ttmkarah,  a  mixture),  or  Mergha 
bauUah  (fin-  the  most  part  Merghee) ;  but  u.  hribtr  miitun 
or  crosring  of  Uie  breed  randots  it  extram^  difficult  fii 
the  hunters  taomrtain  the  variety.  Besides  tbeJToomi 
reah,  Mergh*9»  and  Sw^tareah  breeds,  several  varieties  an 
generally  to  ba  fbund  in  the  same  herd ;  but  the  nesrer  ai 
elephant  appnaobes  to  the  true  KoommveA  the  more  b 
is  prefbne^  espeeially  by  the  natives,  and  the  higher  vil 
be  his  price ;  though  Xuropeans  ore  qot  so  particular,  sdi 
will  sometimes  prefw  ^  female  Merghee  for  hunting  am 
riding  when  she  has  good  paces  and  is  mild  and  tractable. 

The  variety  of  male  termed  Daunttilah  (toothy,  ba^inj 
lai^  fine  teeth,)  produces  the  laigest  tusks  and  the  flna 
ivory  t  his  head  is  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  tb 
Mooknah  (probably  from  mookh,  the  mouth  or&ce),  vhid 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  Aom  a  femil 
elephant,  and  the  tusks  of  some  of  the  females  are  sosnut 
as  not  to  appear  beyond  the  lip,  while  in  others  tbCT  ti 
almost  OS  large  as  m  the  variety  of  male  called  Mookuu 
The  Damttelm  is  generally  more  daring  and  less  man&f^ 
^le  than  the  Mooknah  i  and  for  diis  reason,  until  the  tea 
per  and  disposition  are  ascertained,  the  Europeans  preft 
the  Mooknak;  but  the  natives  who  are  fond  of  show  gent 
rally  take  their  chance,  and  prefer  the  Dauntelah:  an 
though  thwe  is  a  material  difference  in  their  appeortnce  i 
well  )M  in  the  value  of  their  tusks,  yet,  if  they  are  of  lb 
si^me  cfiste,  size,  and  disposition,  and  perfect,  tberc  i 
scarcely  ^y  difference  in  their  price. 

There  are  many  varieties  between  the  Mooknah  an 
Dauntelah,  antl  these  are  varied  according  to  the  i^riaiia 
of  the  farm  of  the  tusks  from  the  projecting  horisontal,  bi 
rather  elevated,  curve  of  the  Putamg-Daunt*  of  the  tn 
Damteiah,  to  the  nearly  straight  tusks  of  the  JfooAsa 
which  point  directly  downwards. 

Thus  the  Oonem  or  Chauaa,  vhieh  is  a  Daimielak  tb; 
has  never  had  but  one  tusk  and  this  of  tbatmHuig  ks 
and  which  is  sp  oalled  fK>m  Gasieea,  the  Hindu  god  < 
wisdom,  who  is  represented  with  a  head  like  an  elepbani 
with  only  bne  tooth,  was  sold  in  Mr.  Corse's  time  to  il 
Hindu  princes  fbr  a  very  high  price,  to  be  kept  in  stale  ai 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  Another  varienr  of  the  Dawt 
lah  has  the  large  tusks  pointing  downwards  and  pTojectia 
only  a  little  beyond  the  trunk :  he  is  then  said  to  ttai 
Soor  or  Choordaunt  (Hog's  teeth).  A  third  is  the  Puitf 
dauntee,  whose  tusks  are  straight  like  thoee  of  the  Moohn 
only  much  longer  and  thicker.  The  Anhooe  DaimtM  i» 
fourth)  imd  has  one  tusk  growing  nearly  horiionial,  like  tl 
Pulbaig-Daunt,  and  the  other  like  the  fiittul-Daimi,  si 
there  are  other  less  distinct  vaiietiea. 

The  term  Oooiidah  seems  to  be  lued  to  dasigaats  tbo 
wandering  male  elephants  which  are  much  larger  at 
stronger  Aan  the  mates  generally  taken  with  the  beid.  tl 
Oonndah  derarting  from  it  or  returning  to  it  according 
his  desire.  The  Goondahe  are  supposed  to  be  rarely  tsii 
with  the  herd  i  when  they  are  so  taken,  their  violeaMS  ar 
ferocity  renders  them  most  destfuctive.  Mr.  Cwse  rtilaii 
an  instance  of  the  ungovernable  passions  and  terrible  hsTW 
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OflntUHied  hy  the  urage  disposition  of  one,  or  at  least  a 
lAm  aale  that  wu  supposed  to  1w  oii«^  whan  tn  the  ICed- 
dM*.  He  llras  at  length  tied  ud  led  out.  but  bis  untame- 
ftble  s^t  emdd  not  hnA  imMiatt  and  after  Unguishing 
•bout  40  days  IM  died. 

Mr.  HodgsiHi  in  his  pap«r  *  ab  tin  lUmualia  <rf  Nepdl' 
{Xool.  Pnt.  1834)  niggeate  that  then  are  two  varieties,  or 
perhaps  rather  species  of  the  Indian  slephant,  Blaphtu  In- 
tUetu,  vtl..  the  Ceykmeset  and  that  of  the  Saul  Forest 
Tba  Geylonese  has  a  smaller,  liffhtor  head,  which  is  carried 
more  ewvatad:  it  has  also  higher  ftr«*fluart«n.  The  ele- 
'  tm  irftbe  null  Fomt  his  sonMUmaa  naili  oa  ita  hinder 


The  height  to  which  ^e  Asiatic  elephant  will  attain 
has  been  variously  stated :  but  upon  a  strict  examination 
of  alleged  great  heights,  the  natural  dlspost^a  among  men 
to  euggemte  has  generally  been  detaeted. 

A  male  elephant  recorded  by  Mr.  Ootse  was  at  its  Wrth 
ibdhea  high. 

In  oneyear  he  p««  11  ilidHB»aiid  waa  *      3   10  high, 
la  the  3nd  year       8       ^       4  .  •  *  4    $  » 
In  the  Sid  year        0       ^       *   .   .   .   fi     0  ,» 
In  the  4th  year        An  .   »     fi  h 

In  the  5th  year  5  ^  .  «  <  .  0  10  » 
In  the  6ih  year        3)  .   .   .   6     1^  „ 

In  the  7  th  year         2^      m        ....    6     4  „ 

A  female  elephant  Was  silt  feet  nine  inches  high  at  the 
time  she  came  to  Mr.  Cofse*8  possesslpn*  and  was  suppwed 
to  be  14  years  old  aon)n1itlg  to  the  huntets  ;  but,  according 
to  the  belief  of  Mr.  Corse,  she  was  only  1 1  years  of  age. 
During  the  next  five  years,  before  she  was  covered,  she  grew 
only  six  inches,  but,  while  pi^^nant,  she  grew  five  inches 
in  21  monUis,  and  in  the  Allowing  17  months,  though 
again  pr^;nant,  she  grew  only  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Corse 
then  lost  sight  of  her.  She  was  at  this  time  about  19  years 
old  and  had  perhaps  attained  her  ftiU  growth.  Her  yottng 
one  was  then  not  80  months  old*  yet  M  was  four  feet  five 
inches  and  a  half  Ugh,  having  grown  18  inohea  since  his 
birth.  It  thus  appears  that  no  oertain  sUudard  of  growth, 
for  captive  depluuit^  at  least,  can  be  depended  on :  nor 
do  there  seem  to  be  any  satisftiotory  data  fbr  defining  the 
age  at  which  the  animal  oeases  to  grow.  Mr.  Corse  con- 
jectures that  elephants  attain  their  f\ill  growth  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  24.  With  regard  to  the  heisht,  the  East  In- 
du  Company's  standud  for  serviceaUe  elephants  was,  in 
Mr.  Corse's  time,  seven  feet  and  upwards,  measured  at  the 
shoulder  in  the  same  manner  as  horses  are.  At  the  middle 
of  the  bock,  they  are  considerably  higher ;  and  the  curve  or 
arch,  particularly  in  young  elephants,  makes  a  difference  of 
Jereral  inche*.   The  lessening  of  this  curve  is  a  sign  of  old 

Swhen  not  brought  on  by  disease  or  violence.  During 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  of  the  160  elephants  under 
the  management  of  Oaptain  Sandyi,  not  one  was  tan  feet 
high,  and  onh  a  few  mum  nine  Ibet  and  a  halt  Mr.  Corae 
was  very  partioular  in  aaoertBinine  the  hei^t  of  the  elo- 

Shants  emphqped  at  Madna,  ana  with  the  anny  under 
[arquis  Comwallis,  where  there  were  both  Ceylon  and 
Bengil  elephanta,  and  be  waa  assured  that  those  of  Onion 
were  neither  higher  nor  superior,  in  any  reneot,  to  tnose 
of  Bengal :  nay,  some  offloars  asserted  that  usy  ware  eon- 
siderabTy  inteiw  In  point  of  utUiw. 

The  only  elephant  ever  heard  of  by  Mr.  Corse  as  exceed- 
ing 10  f^t,  on  good  authori^t  was  a  male  beloniriog  to 
As^h  Ul  Dowlah,  formerly  Tblir  Onde.  The  ftDoinng 
were  his  dimmsions 

fWL.  IvAm. 

From  (bot  to  foot  over  the  shoulder    ....  22  1(4 
From  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  perpendicular  height  1 0  6 
From  the  tni  of  the  head,  When  set  up  as  he  ought 

to  march  m  sute  12  2 

From  tba  frimt  of  the  fhiie  to  the  iosertioD  of  the 

tail  15  11 

And  yet  the  Madras  elephants  have  been  said  to  be  from 
17  to  20  feet  high.  Now  let  us  see  how  dimensions  shrink 
before  the  Severity  of  measurement.  Mr.  Coras  hoard  from 
■everal  gentkouen  who  had  been  at  Daoca,  that  the  Nabob 
there  b^  an  elephant  about  14  feet  high.  Mr.  Cime  was 
dvirons  to  measure  him,  espeoiaUy  as  he  bad  seen  the  ele- 
pliao't  oAen  at  a  former  panod,  and.  theaauppoaed  him  to 

•  JCMfokli  tlieii«aia  of  As  BBtiotait  fsts  vkHh  tts  wW  aspfeaatana 
tins  aa4  thti  C4ftni«d. 


be  12  feet  high.  He  aocordin|:1y  went  to  Doura.  At  first 
he  sent  for  we  mahote  or  dnver,  who  without  hesitation 
assured  him  that  the  elephant-was  from  10  to  12  cubits, 
that  is  flrom  IS  to  18  fbet  high ;  but  ad^  tlut  he  could  not 
bring  the  elephant  for  Mr.  Corse's  examination  without  tho 
Nabob's  permission.  Permission  waa  a^ed  and  granted. 
Mr.  Corse  measured  the  elephut  exactly,  and  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  the  animal  did  not  exceed  10  feet  in 
height. 

Vanaty,  The  tehitt  eUpfumh  so  muofa  esteemed  by  the 
Indian  sovereigns  are  numly  Albinos. 

Oengraphicat  Di»tribuHon.-^T]M  Asiatic  elephant  in- 
habits the  greater  part  of  the  warm  countries  of  Asia,  and 
the  large  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  Mr.  Corse 
BUtes  Uiat  the  elephants  for  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  generally  taken  in  the  provinces  of  Cbitta- 
gmg  and  Tiperah ;  but  from  what  he  had  heard,  those  to 
the  southward  of  Chittagong,  In  the  Burmah  territories  and 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  are  of  a  superior  breed.  In  conflnnation 
of  thia  opinion,  na  observea  that  the  elepbuits  taken  to  the 
south  of  the  Goomty  tint,  which  divides  the  province  of 
Tipoah  from  east  to  west,  were  generally  better  than  those 
taken  to  the  north  of  that  river;  and  though  elephants 
were  taken  at  Pilibat  as  fer  nortb  as  lat  29^  in  the  vizier 
of  Oude's  territories,  yet  the  visier,  and  also  the  oflScers  of 
his  court,  gave  Uiose  taken  in  Cbittagong  and  Tiperah  a 
decided  preferenoe,  they  being  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  Pilibet  elephant  Tul  the  year  1790  Tiperah  was 
a  part  of  the  Chittagong  province ;  and  so  sensible  was  the 
Bengal  government  of  the  superiority  of  the  southern  ele- 

fthants  fer  carrying  burdens,  enduring  fatigue,  and  l>eing 
ess  liable  to  casualties,  that  in  the  then  late  contracts  *  fur 
supplying  the  army,  the  contractor  waa  bound  not  to  send 
any  elephant  to  the  military  stations  taken  north  of  the 
Ciiittagong  proviuoe.  Hence  Hr.  Omn  eoncludes  the  torrid 
zone  to  be  the  natural  dime,  and  the  most  fevourable  for 
producing  the  lai^est,  the  best,  and  the  hardiest  elephant; 
and  that  when  this  animal  migrate.4  beyond  the  tropics  the 
species  degenerates.  He  speaks  of  elephants  behig  talten 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  as  far  north  as  the  territories  of 
the  Coomih  n^ah ;  but  adds  that  these  were  much  inferior 
to  the  Ceylon  elephant,  and  that  from  this  ciroumstance 
the  report  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ceylon  elephant  to  all 
others  probably  originated.  He  remarks  that  most  of  tho 
previous  accounts  respecting  the  Asiatic  elephant  bad  been 
given  by  gentlemen  who  resided  many  years  ago  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  or  Coromondel,  where,  at  that  tim^  they 
bad  but  few  opportimitiea  of  seeing  the  Chittagong  or  the 
Pegu  eUphoJiL 

Mr.  Hodgson*  in  the  paper  above  noticed,  atatea  that 
Elephtg  Indieui  and  Rhinoeerot  unieomii  are  both  abun- 
dant in  the  ((Vests  and  hills  of  the  lower  region  of  Nepfil, 
whence,  in  the  rainy  aeason,  they  issue  into  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  Tuti  to  fbed  upon  the  rice  crops. 

HabiU,  Utilitv  to  Man,  In  a  state  of  nature  the 
Asiaticelephant  lives  in  great  herds,whicb  are  generally  said 
to  be  under  the  oonduot  of  the  old  males,  or  bulls,  as  they 
are  sometimes  temed.  From  lime  immemorial  the  species 
baa  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man  t  and  trai  ned 
to  swetl  the  pomp  of  pageants,  and  add  to  the  terrors  of  war, 
as  well  as  to  perform  Uie  more  usefbl  offices  of  a  beast  of 
burthen  and  draught,  and  the  more  dreadfVd  one  of  exe- 
onting  the  sentence  of  death  m  eriminala.  It  has  been 
long  made  the  companion  of  the  sports  of  the  OrienttUist  in 
the  great  hunting  partiea ;  and  flrom  the  same  early  period 
hu  Den  made  to  tniniitar  to  the  wanton  and  eniel  plea- 
sures of  SaatHn  priooea  bjr  being  stimulated  to  combat  not 
only  with  other  ttephanta  but  with  various  wild  animate. 
Oar  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  highly  inte- 
resting detail  of  the  mode  of  oapturing  tiiis  enormous 
animu,  Sco.,  fcc. ;  and  we  must  refo  the  reader  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  JlfeMOMnest,  where  he  will  find  an 
abundant  and  amusing  collection  of  anecdotes  connected 
with  this  subjeet,  as  well  as  a  eomplete  history  of  ibe  ele- 
phant, both  in  tho  wild  state  and  as  the  servant  of  man. 

The  ttuks  of  both  speeies  still  ibrm,  as  they  did  frum  the 
earliest  periods,  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The. ivory 
which  is  now  sought  fer  useful  purposes  and  ornaments  of 
minor  impwtance,  was  in  great  request  with  the  antioKt 

■  Mr.  0«stf  ■  p«fw  «M  md  befcn  Iba  Roiral 
t  TIm  eartiaat  ratant  aeoouot  io  any  BqM»H§vliQgg. 
nptarinf  ttaa  ladUn  elaphuit  If  In  Arrfan,  /Miltr/dup.  1 
t '  Umqr  of  EntertaiDinjc  Kugwleil^*/  8vou  Londn,  1 831* 
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Greeks  aiiJ  Roininis.  for  various  duuieMic  ufes.  as  wtli  ns 
for  die  Chrys-iiltiphaiiliiie  statuary  rundcriKl  su  faintmn  by 
Phidiaa.  Of  lhc^e  rich  statue:*  the  Minonn  of  the  Par- 
tliuiiun,  anrl  esp«cialiy  llie  Olj-rapiaii  Jupiter,  appear  to 
ha7B  boen  tlie  masicr  jinfi-es. 


E':ii^p1i.is  Itiitii^iu— AiiAtie  Blcpbaul. 

Elephas  AXr>ca7tm.--The  AfrKnn  tle^iliant  is  leas  tlian 
ihff  Asiatic.  The  head  is  rymnli?J  ;  ilie  fr*<Tit  convex  in- 
ittead  of  uonfavt! ;  the  cars  arts  imich  larger  than  those  of" 
tbo  Asiatic  Kpecies;  and  the  ^ciiernl  itmnbcr  of  naWa  oil 
each  hind  foot  is  only  throe  iurilead  af  four. 

Oeof^raphical  Dhtribution. —  From  Senegal  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  HuiiC.  Cuvicr  says  that  it  i&  not  known  whether 
tbo  aperies  luuiid  up  the  whole  oriental  side  of  Afriru,  or 
whether  U  is  there  replaced  by  xYv  prgccdiuj;  species. 

Habits,  Ufility  to  Man,  <f  The  (Jesh  is  relishwl  by  the 
inhabitants  of  many  districlB  of  Afriiia.  Major  Donham 
spcak<t  of  it  as  hn'm^  usteenivd  by  a.!!,  .ind  cveu  L^alen  in 
secret  by  the  first  people  about  the  sheilUi;  and  be  says 
that  though  it  looked  coarse  it  wah  better  llavoused  than  stiy 
boefhe  found  in  the  country-.  Tli«  aniiont  Romanii  con- 
wdtfred  \\u2  tntJik  as  th<^  iin>sl  Jelicitnis  part;  but  Le  Vail- 
■  ant  speaki^  of  the  foot  its  a  dish  for  u  king.  The  disposi- 
tion of  this  apeciea  is  supposed  lo  be  miiiris  ferocious  than 
that  of  the  Ai^iatic  eluphant ;  ihouf^h  it»  habits  in  a^taLe  of 
nature  do  not  greatly  fliffmr.    It  is  not  iioW  tamed  ;  but 


there  is  j-ood  ground  for  believing  that  the  Carthaginian* 
avai|e<l  theiDr^olves  of  the  aervireS'  uf  this  speclea  as  Ihe 
Indians  did  of  thiJBe  of  the  Asiatic  A  ephant.  The  elephants 
exhibited  in  the  lUjnian  aruiia  by  Ctcsar  und  ■  Porapcy 
appear  to  have  been  Africans  ;  and  from  them  ptincipallv; 
if  not  entirely,  the  i\ory  for  ornamental  purposes  and  tlie 
at&tues  above  alludi^l  to,  i^eems  lo  have  been  taken.  The 
tusks  of  thia  apeciea  are  of  great  size. 


Fossil  Sprcirs. 

The  third  and  fourth  divisioiu  of  the  tertiaiy  fresh-vater 
deposits  (Pliocene  period  of  Lyell)  abound  in  extinct  species 
of  recent  genera,  and  among  them  the  remains  of  fossil 
elephants  are  very  numerous.  The  alluvium,  the  crag,  tha 
ossiferous  cavems,  the  osseous  breccias,  and  the  subappenina 
formations  afford  the  most  numerous  examples.  Cuvier 
('  Rigne  Animal,*  last  edit.)  obwirves  that  there  are  found 
under  the  earth,  in  almost  all  parts  of  both  continents,  the 
bonee  of  a  species  of  elephant  approximating  to  the  existing 
Asiatic  species,  but  whose  grinders  have  the  ribands  of 
enamel  narrower  and  straiter,  the  alveoli  of  the  tusks  longer 
in  proportion,  and  the  lower  jaw  more  obtuse.  An  indivi- 
du^,  he  add^,  found  in  the  ice  on  the  coasts  of  Siberia 
appeared  to  have  been  covered  with  hair  of  two  torts,  so 
that  it  might  have  been  posaible  for  this  spedea  to  have 
lived  in  cold  climates.  The  species  has,  he  concludes,  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  Hiis  species 
he  characterizes  (Ossemens  Fossiles)  as  having  an  elon- 
gated skull,  a  concave  front,  very  long  alveoli  for  the  tusks, 
the  lower  jaw  obtuse,  the  grinders  lai^tr,  parallel,  and 
marked  with  closer  set  ribands  of  enamel,  and  he  desig- 
nates it  as  The  fottil  Elephant,  Elephas  primigeniug  of 
Blumenbacb,  El^Juu  Mammonteiu,  Fiicber,  7n«  Mam- 
moth of  tha  RiUBisns. 


Skall  of  Elephu  Pitini|«^ai. 


Mammoth*^orclepba^t's  bones  and  tusks  occur  through- 
out Russia,  and  more  particularly  in  Eastern  Siberia  and 
the  Arctic  marshes,  &e.  The  tusks  are  verv  numerous, 
and  in  so  high  a  state  of  preservation  that  they  form  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  are  employed  in  the  same  works 
as  what  may  be  termed  the  living  ivory  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
though  the  fossil  tusks  fetch  an  inferior  price.  Siberian 
fossil  ivory  forms  the  prinopal  material  on  which  the  Rus- 
sian ivory-turner  works.  Tlie  tusks  most  abound  in  the 
Laichovian  Isles  and  on  the  shores  a'  *he  Frozen  Sea ;  and 
the  best  are  found  in  the  countries  near  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  in  the  most  eastern  regions,  where  the  soil  in  the  very 
short  summer  is  thawed  only  at  the  sur&ce :  in  some  years 
not  at  all.  In  1 799  a  Tunguaian,  named  Schumachoff,  who 
generally  went  to  bunt  ana  fish  at  the  peninsula  of  Tamut, 
after  the  fishing  season  of  the  Lena  was  over,  had  con- 
structed for  his  wifo  some  cabins  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Oncoul,  and  had  embarked  to  seek  along  the  coasts  for 
Mammoth  horns  (tusks).  One  day  he  saw  among  the 
blocks  of  ice  a  shapeless  mass,  but  did  not  then  discover 
what  it  was.  In  IBOO  he  perceived  that  this  object  was 
more  disengaged  from  the  ice,  and  that  it  had  two  project- 
ing parts ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1 80 1  the 
entire  side  of  the  animal  and  one  of  his  tusks  were  quite 
free  from  ice.  The  summer  of  1802  was  cold,  but  in  1803 
part  of  the  ice  between  the  earth  and  the  Manmtoth,  for 
such  was  the  object,  having  melted  more  r^idly  than  the 
rest,  the  plane  of  its  support  became  inclined,  and  the 
enormous  mass  fell  by  its  own  we^ht  on  a  bank  of  nmd. 
In  Haroh,  1804,  Schumachoff  came  to  his  mammoth,  and 
having  out  off  the  tusks,  exchanged  them  with  a  merchant 
for  goods  of  the  value  of  fifty  ruble*.  We  shall  now  lei 
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llr.  Adanu,  from  whose  Account  these  psrtieulan  are 
abridged,  speak  for  himself. 

*  Two  years  aftMwards,  or  the  seventh  after  the  discovery 
of  the  mammoth,  I  fortunately  traversed  these  distant  and 
desert  regions,  and  I  congratulate  myself  in  being  able  to 
inore  a  fact  which  appears  so  improbable.  I  found  the 
mammoth  stQI  in  the  same  place,  but  altogether  mutilated. 
The  prejudices  being  dissipated  because  the  Tungusian 
chief  uad  recovered  nis  health,*  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
prevent  approach  to  the  carcase  of  the  mammoth ;  the  pro- 

Srietor  was  content  with  his  profit  from  the  tusks,  and  the 
akutski  of  the  neighbourhood  had  cut  off  the  flesh,  with 
which  they  fed  their  dogs  during  the  scarcify.  Wild 
beasts,  such  as  white  bears,  wolves,  wolverines,  and  foxes, 
also  fed  upon  it,  and  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  were  seen 
around.  The  skeleton,  almost  entirely  cleared  of  its  flesh, 
remained  whole,  with  the  exception  of  one  fore-1^.  The 
spine  from  the  head  to  the  os  coccy^s,t  one  scapula,  the 
basir  and  the  other  three  extremiues  were  still  held  to- 
gether by  the  ligaments  and  by  parts  of  the  skin.  The 
head  was  covered  with  a  dry  skin;  one  of  the  ears  well 
preserved  was  flimished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs.  All  these 
parts  have  necessarily  been  injured  in  transporting  them  a 
distance  of  1 1,000  wersts  (7330  miles) ;  yet  the  eyes  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  still  Se  distin- 
guished.{  Hiis  mammoth  was  a  male,  with  a  long  mane 
on  the  neck,  but  without  tail  or  proboscis.'  (The  places  of 
the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis  are,  it  is  as- 
serted, visible  on  the  skull,  and  it  was  probably  devoured  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  tail.)  '  The  skin,  of  which  I  possess 
three-fourths,  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddish  wool  and  black  hairs.  The  dampness  of  the  spot, 
where  the  animal  had  lain  so  long,  had  in  some  degree  de- 
stroyed the  hair.  The  entire  carcase,  of  which  I  collected 
the  bones  on  the  spot,  is  four  archines  (9  feet  4  inches)  hi^h, 
and  seven  archines  (16  feet  4  inches)  long  from  the  point 
of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  without  including  the 
tusks,  which  are  a  toise  and  a  half  (9  feet  6  inches,  mea- 
suring along  the  curve ;  the  distance  from  the  base  or  root 
of  the  tusk  to  the  point  is  3  feet  7  inches)  in  length ;  Uie 
two  together  weighed  360  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  the  head  alone, 
with  the  tusks,  weighs  11  poods  and  a  half  (414  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois.) The  principal  object  of  my  care  was  to  separate 
the  bones,  to  arrange  them,  and  put  them  up  safely,  which 
was  done  with  particular  attention-  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  Rnd  the  other  scapula,  which  had  remained  not  &r  off. 
I  next  detached  the  skin  of  the  side  on  which  the  animal 
had  lain,  which  was  well  preserved.  This  skin  was  of  such 
extraordinary  weight  that  ten  persons  found  great  difficulty 
in  transporting  it  to  the  shore.  After  this  I  mig  the  ground 
in  different  ^acas  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  its  bones 
were  buried,  but  principally  to  collect  all  tiie  hain  which 
the  white  bears  had  trod  into  the  ground  while  devouring 


the  flesh.  Although  this  was  difficult  fttm  the  want  of 
proper  instruments,  J  succeeded  in  collecting  m<»e  tlun  a 
pood  (36  pounds)  of  hair.  In  a  few  days  the  work  was 
completed,  and  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  treasure 
which  amply  recompensed  me  for  the  ihtigues  and  dongm 
of  the  journey,  and  the  nmsider&hle  expenses  of  the  enter- 
prise. Hie  place  where  I  found  the  mammoth  is  about  60 
paces  distant  from  the  shore,  and  nearly  100  paces  from  the 
escarpment  of  the  ice  from  which  ithadfdlen.  This  escarp- 
ment occupiesexoctly  the  middle  between  the  two  pdnts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  is  three  wersts  long  (two  miles),  and  in  the 
place  where  the  mammoth  was  found  this  rock  has  a  perpen- 
dicular elevation  of  30  or  40  toises.  Its  substance  is  a  clear 
pure  ice;  it  inclines  towards  the  sea;  its  top  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  moss  and  friable  eartli,  half  an  archine  (14  inches) 
in  thickness.  During  the  heat  of  the  month  of  July,  a 
part  of  this  crust  is  melted,  hut  the  rest  remains  frozen. 
Curiosity  induced  me  to  ascend  two  other  hills  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea;  they  were  of  the  same  substance,  and 
less  covered  with  moss.  In  various  places  were  seen  enor- 
mous pieces  of  wood  of  all  the  kinds  produced  in  Siberia; 
and  also  mammoths*  horns  (tusks)  in  great  numbers  ap- 
peared between  the  hollowa  of  the  roclu ;  they  all  wore  of 
astonisliing  freshness.  How  all  these  things  could  become 
collected  there,  is  a  question  as  curious  as  it  is  difficult  to 
resolve.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  call  this  kind  of 
wood  Adamsehina,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  floating 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  brought  down  by  the  large  rivers 
to  the  ocean,  and  collect  in  masses  on  the  shores  of  the 
frozen  sea.  The  latter  are  called  Noaehim.  I  have  seen, 
when  the  ice  melts,  large  lumps  of  earth  detached  fbm  the 
hills  mix  with  the  water,  and  form  thick  muddy  torrents 
which  roll  slowly  towards  the  sea.  This  earth  forms  wedge:; 
which  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  of  ice.  Ilie 
escarpment  of  ice  was  35  lo  40  toises  high ;  and,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Tungusiani,  the  animal  waa»  when  they 
first  saw  it,  seven  toises  below  the  surface  of  the  ice,  Sec 
On  arriving  with  (he  mammoth  at  Borchaya,  our  first  care 
was  to  separate  the  remaining  flesh  and  ligaments  from  the 
hones,  which  were  then  packed  up.  When  I  arrived  at 
Jakutsk,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  repurchase  the  tusks, 
and  from  thence 'expedited  the  whole  to  St.  Petersburg.* 
The  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  skin  still  remains  attached  to  the  head  and  feet.  A 
part  of  the  skin  and  some  of  the  hair  of  this  animal  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  presented 
them  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  hair  is  entirely  separated  from  the  skin,  excepting  in 
one  very  small  part,  where  it  still  remains  attached.  It 
consists  of  two  sorts,  common  hair  and  bristles,  and  of  each 
there  are  several  varieties,  diffoinjg  in  length  and  thickness 
That  remuning  fixed  on  the  skin  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
camel,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  very  thiok  wt^  and  euxtoi 
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m  Uoki.  It  u  intenpened  with  a  ftw  bristlei  aoout  three 
inobw  long,  of  a  dark  reddigh  colour.  Among  the  separate 
pur«li  of  nair  are  some  rather  redder  than  the  short  hair 
]UBt  mentioned,  about  four  inches  long ;  and  some  bristles 
nearly  black,  much  thicker  than  horse  hair,  and  from  12 
to  18  inches  long.  The  akin  when  first  brought  to  the 
Museum  was  offensive;  it  is  now  quite  dry  and  bard,  and 
where  moat  eompaet  is  half  an  inch  thick.  Iti  colour  is 
.  the  dull  blaek'of  the  living  dephanti.  (On  Mtf  AfommoM, 
or  fhml  Etephant,  found  in  th»  Ice  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
river  Lena,  m  8tbma,  with  a  Hthographic  Plate  qf  the 
^leton.  From  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Impe- 
rial Acad,  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg,  London,  1819.  4to.) 

Fischer  indicates  the  following  species  of  fiMil  elephants 
resting  principally  on  the  difference  of  form  in  the  molar 
toeth.  1 .  Elephae  mammonisus  {B.  primigeniue,  Blumenb. J 
2.  Elephae  panicut.  3.  Elephaa  prvbo&tes.  4.  Elephae 
pygnusta.  Q.  Elephae  eaunpylote*.  6.  Blephas  Kamentkii. 
M.  Nesli  proposes  a  species  under  the  name  of  Elephat 
Meridionalit,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  a  fresh- 
water formation  in  many  places  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
the  Val  d'Amo.  M.  Nesti  rests  principally  on  the  dif- 
ftrenee  of  the  oonformation  of  the  cranium,  and  espeoially 
dh  an  apophysis  in  form  of  a  beak  which  tuminates  the 
lower  jCv. 

Dr.  Harlm  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  speeies  (tf 
fossil  dephants  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Captain  Cautley  mentions  the  remains  of  elephants 
among  those  of  mammalia  found  by  him  in  the  Sewalik 
mountains,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  between 
the  Sutluj  and  the  Ganges,  partly  lying  on  the  dopes  among 
the  ruins  of  follen  cliS8,and  partly  in  situ  in  the  sandstone. 

ELEPHANTA,  a  small  island  about  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, situated  between  the  island  of  Bombay  and  the 
Maharatta  shore,  distant  five  miles  from  the  latter  and 
seven  miles  from  the  castle  of  Bombay.  Its  name  among 
the  natives  is  Gorapori ;  that  hy  which  it  is  known  to 
Europeans  was  derived  from  the  figure  of  an  dephant  cut 
out  in  the  solid  Uaok  rock  on  the  acdivity  of  a  bill  about 
290  yards  from  the  landing-plaoe^  and  whidi  is  a  conspi- 
ottous  object  in  approaching  the  isbnd.  This  flgore  us 
been  spht  in  two,  apparently  hy  means  of  gunpowder, 
irtiieh  ugury  is  attributed  to  the  reli^ous  zeal  of  tne  For- 
ti^iuese  mvaders  of  Hindustan,  which  prompted  them  to 
destroy  whatever  they  considered  to  be  objeots  of  pagan  wor- 
ship. In  1814  the  biead  and  neck  of  the  elephant  dropped 
ofi;  and  the  figure  is  otherwise  in  such  a  state  of  decur  as  to 
threaten  its  speedy  foil.   At  a  short  distance  fixim  the  ele- 

Khant  stands  tne  ^ure  of  a  horse,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Ir.  Dalrympte,  in  a  description  inserted  in  the  Archse- 
ologia  (vol.  vii.,  page  324),  says  that  this  figure  is  still  called 
the  horse  of  Alexander,  in  memory  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  whom  has  been  attributed,  without  the  least  foundation, 
the  excavation  to  which  this  island  owes  its  celebrity. 
The  construction  of  this  cava  baa  also  been  attributed,  with 
no  greater  probability,  to  Semiramis ;  its  origin  is.  in  tttlt, 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  although  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  decay  is  seen  to  go  forward  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  its  being  the  work  of  any  very  remote  age. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave,  or  temple,  oceun  about  half  wav 
up  the  steep  asoent  of  the  mountain  or  rock  out  of  whien 
it  is  excavated. 

The  length  of  this  t«m|de.  measuring  from  the  entrance, 
which  is  on  the  north  side,  is  130  bet,  and  its  breadth  123 
fe^ ;  the  floor  not  being  lev^  the  beigfat  varies  from  1 5  feet 
to  1 7i  feet.  The  roof  was  supported  by  26  pillars  and  8 
pilasters,  di^>osed  in  four  rows  \  but  several  of  the  pillars 
are  broken.  Each  column  stands  u^ion  a  square  pedestal, 
and  is  fluted,  but  instead  of  being  cylindricu  is  gradually 
enlarged  towarda  the  middle.  Above  the  tops  of  the 
columns  a  Und  of  ridge  has  been  out  to  resemble  a  beam 
about  12  inches  square,  and  this  is  richly  carved.  Along 
ihe  sides  of  the  temple  are  cut  between  forty  and  fifty 
oolossal  figures  varying  in  height  from  12  to  15  foet ;  none 
of  them  are  entirely  detached  from  the  wall.  Some  of  these 
figures  have  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  helmet ;  otiiers  wear 
crowns  with  rich  devices,  and  others  again  are  without  any 
other  covering  than  curled  or  flowing  hair.  Some  of 
them  have  four  and  others  six  hands,  holding  *  sceptres, 
shields,  symbols  of  justice,  ensigns  of  religion,  weapons  of 
war,  and  trophies  of  peace.  On  the  south  side,  foomg  the 
main  entrance,  is  an  enormous  bust  with  three  faces,  re- 
pteaenUng  the  triple  dcily,  Bnbms,  TkhnH.  and  Siva. 
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Brahma,  the  creator,  occupies  the  oentre  poution.  This 
foce  measures  S  feet  in  length ;  the  width  from  the  ear 
to  the  middle  of  the  nose  is  3  feet  4  inches ;  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  figure  is  near  20  feet  On  the  right  is  the 
preserver,  Vishnu;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer,  is  on  the  left, 
having  in  his  hand  a  cobra  capella,  or  hooded  snake,  and 
on  his  cap  a  human  skull.  To  the  left  of  this  bust,  amid  t 
group  of  uncouth  flzntes,  is  one,  a  fbmale  figure,  to  which 
Niebuhr  has  given  name  of  Amazon,  from  the  foct  of 
its  beingwithout  the  right  breast  This  figure  has  four 
arms.  The  right  fore-arm  rests  upcm  the  h«id  of  a  bull ; 
the  left  fore-arm  hangs  down,  ana  once  contained  some- 
thing which  is  now  mutilated  and  undistinguisluible.  The 
band  of  the  hinder  right  arm  grasps  a  cobra  capella,  and 
that  of  the  hinder  left  arm  holds  a  shield.  At  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  is  a  recess,  20  foet  square,  having  in  the 
centre  an  altar,  upon  which  are  placed  symbols  of  a  worship 
offensive  to  European  notions  of  ddicacy.  The  entrance  to 
this  recess  is  guarded  by  eight  naked  figures,  each  131  f'^^^ 
high,  sculptured  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  people 
by  whom  they  wore  executed  must  have  made  oonuderahle 
prraness  in  the  statuary's  art. 

The  cave  is  not  at  present  used  as  a  temple,  nor  has  it 
any  establishment  of  priests  connected  with  it  although  it 
is  frequenth  visited  1^  devotees  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
prayers  and  oblations. 

(Captain  HamUton's  Aceouni  India,  1744 ;  Maurice's 
Indian  Antiqtatiee ;  tiiebuhft  Voyage  en  Arabie i  Areha- 
ologia,  vol.  vii. ;  Aeiatic  Reeearehet,  vol.  i.) 

BLEPHANTI'ASIS  {tXifas  and  iXt^vrionc).  elephant 
and  elephant  disease,  so  called  partly  on  account  of  some 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  diseased  skin  to  that  of  the 
elephant,  but  principally  from  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
muady.  It  is  di^^sting  to  the  sight  says  Aretieus^  and  in 
all  respects  terrible,  like  the  beast  of  similar  name. 

Thi  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  two  different  dis- 
eases ;  first  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  dreadftd  cutaneous  affeetions  which 
ocenr  in  hot  dimate^  and  more  partieulariy  where  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  of  civilisation  are  imperfoctly  advanced; 
and  secondly  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  1^,  which  becom- 
ing enormously  tumid,  is  conceived  to  b^  some  resem- 
blance to  the      of  an  elephant 

Ihe  first  dist«nper,  elephsntiasispropeily  so  called,  is  a 
tnbercnlar  dissase  of  the  skin.  The  tubercles  present  a 
shining  appearance ;  they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  of 
a  dusky  red  or  livid  colour  on  the  foce,  ears,  and  extremi- 
ties. The  tubercles  are  accompanied  with  a  thickened  and 
rugous  state  of  the  skin,  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  its 
sensibiUty,  and  a  foiling  off  of  all  the  hair  excepting  that  of 
the  scalp. 

1^  cusease  is  wholly  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is 
described  as  slow  in  its  progress,  sometimes  continuing 
several  years  without  materiuly  deranging  the  functions, 
but  gradually  producing  an  extnocdiuary  usgree  of  defor- 
mity. The  following  is  the  description  commonly  given  of 
this  formidable  malady;  but  there  is  reason  to  bel»ve  that 
thepicture  is  much  exaggerated. 

The  ala»of  the  nose  become  swelled  ini  scabrous;  the 
nostrils  are  dilated ;  the  lipa  are  tumid ;  the  external  ears, 
particularly  the  lobes,  are  enlarged  and  thickened,  and 
iMset  with  tubercles ;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  cheetui 
grows  thick  and  tumid,  and  forms  large  and  prominen, 
ruge,  especially  over  the  eyes ;  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows,  the 
beard,  the  pubes,  axUln,  &&,  foils  off;  the  voice  becomes 
hoarse  and  obscure ;  aud  the  aensibflity  of  the  parts  affected 
is  obtuse  or  totally  abolished,  so  that  pinching  or  punctur- 
ing them  gives  no  uneasiness.  This  disfiguration  of  the 
countenance  suggested  the  idea  of  the  features  of  a  sam-  or 
a  wild  beast ;  whence  the  disease  was  by  sane  called  Satjf- 
rituia,  and  partly  also  on  account  of  the  excessive  libidinous 
dispontion  said  to  be  connected  with  it;  andl^othosZeon- 
tiane,  from  the  laxity  and  wrinkles  <^  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
:  head,  which  resembles  the  prominent  and  flexible  front  of 
\  the  lion. 

As  the  malady  proceeds,  the  tubercles  begin  to  crack, 
and  at  length  to  ulcerate ;  ulcerations  also  appear  in  the 
throat  and  in  the  nose,  which  sometimes  destroy  the  cslate 
and  the  cartilaginous  septum;  the  nose  foils;  and  the 
breath  is  intolerably  offensive ;  the  thickened  and  lubercu- 
lated  shin  of  the  extremitiee  becomes  divided  by  fissures, 
and  uloarates.  or  is  ewrroded  under  d|7.B(n^,Bpabs,  so  that 
the  fingers  and  toes  ^iftj^i^ili^l^My^ 
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Tha  large  niadupen  1^  wluch  n  alio  oftni  temud 
dephantians,  ariiea  mm  a  repeated  eGhmon  and'eoUeetiini 
of  a  lymphatic  and  gelatinous  matter  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  akin,  in  censequence  of  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  glandt  and  vessels.  The  skin  itself  is  much 
thickened  in  the  protracted  staaet  of  the  disease  and  its 
vessels  become  giWtly  enlaced;  its  surfoee  grows  dark, 
rough,  and  sometimes  scaly.  As  the  effusion  first  takes 
place  after  a  febrile  paroxysm.  In  which  the  inguinal  slands 
of  the  side  about  to  be  affected  are  inflamed,  mui  the  nmb  is 
subsequently  augmented  in  bulk  by  a  repetition  of  those 
attacks.  Dr.  Hend;^  termed  the  malady  the  glandular  dis- 
ease of  Barbadoeft,  in  which  island  it  is  endemial.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  often  called  the  Barbadoes  leg.  Ezoapt  when  tbflae 
paroi^sms  ooeur,  the  flincUons  and  oonstitution  of  the  pa- 
tients are  not  mainly  injured,  and  th^  (rften  live  many 
years,  inoMnmoded  (mly  by  carrying  about  *  suoh  a  tntdtde- 
someloadof  1^.* 

In  this  ooimtry  the  disease  is  only  seen  in  its  inveterate 
stage,  afterrepeated  attacks  ofthefeverand  effusion  have  eom- 

filetely  altwed  the  organisation  of  the  integuments  of  the 
imb,  and  rendered  it  altogether  inourable.  In  this  state 
the  swelling  is  hard  and  firm,  does  not  pit  on  pressure,  and 
is  entirely  free  ft-om  pain.  The  skin  is  thickened  and  much 
hardened ;  its  blood  vessels  are  enlarged,  particularly  the 
external  veins,  and  the  lymphatics  distendea ;  and  the  cel- 
lular substance  is  flaccid  and  sometimes  thickened,  and  its 
oelU  mudi  loaded  with  a  gelatinous  fluid.  The  musclea, 
tendoos,  ligaments,'  and  bones  an  ganeialty  in  a  sound 
state. 

In  this  adraneed  ataga  the  disease  ia  altogethar  irreme- 
diable, little  success  Indeed  seems  to  have  attended  the 
practice  employed  in  the  earlier  stages,  which  has  chiefly 
been  direetM  to  alleviate  the  febrile  paroxysms  by  laxatives 
and  diaphoretioa,  and  subsequently  to  strengthen  the  system 
hy  cinchona.  Local  bleeding  has  not  been  employed ;  but 
aher  the  fever  and  inflammation  have  subsided,  the  practioa 
jf  binding  the  limb  in  a  strong  bandage  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  the  best  means  of  exciting  absorption,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  swelling.  (Dr.  Batenwa'a  prwmoal  Sgnopriat^ 
Cutaneous  Diteeuea.) 

ELEPHANTINE.  [EaYPr.] 

ELEITA'RIA,  a  genua  established  by  the  late  Dr. 
Maton  of  the  pbuit  yielding  the  lesser  cardamoms.  The 
name  is  that  (elettari)  under  which  it  was  first  figured  1^ 
Rheede,  Hort'  MaL  xi.  t  4,  0,  and  is  softened  into  altusAw 
(Sanskrit  the  oommon  appeOatioiL  of  «this  substance 
over  all  India.  The  ^us  belongs  to  the  natural  fkmil^  of 
Sdtaminee,  or  Zin^beraeeee  <h  some  authors;  besides 
tikis  it  includes  three  other  species,  of  which  one  B.  oardamo- 
mum  medium,  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  countries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Silhet  Dr.  Roxbur^  concludes,  from  the  fbnn  of  the 
capsula  and  iu  acrid,  aromatic  tasta,  that  it  is  the  plant 
which  produ<^  the  Qirdamomum  madium  of  the  writem  on 
materia  medica.  The  whole  of  the  mwcios,  difiiiring  chiefly 
in  their  radical  inflorescence,  are  however  hy  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh and  some  other  botaidsta,  fefbrrad  to  tiie  genus 
Alpinia. 

Eletlaria  Oirdamomum  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  especially  above  Oslieut. 
in  the  Wynaad  district,  between  11"  and  of  N.  lat 
where  the  best  are  produced.  It  is  tbarefim  well  placed; 
for  cardamonu  fbrmed  a  portion  of  the  early  commerce, 
whidi  subsisted  between  this  part  of  India  and  Arabia, 
whence  they  must  have  been  made  known  to  thoOreeka,  as 
they  are  described  hy  Dioaoorides  and  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

The  cardamom  plant  delights  in  moist  and  shady  places 
on  the  dechvities  of  the  hills.  It  is  cultivated  from  partings 
of  the  root  in  the  district  of  Soonda  Balagfaat,  but  the  fruit 
is  very  inferior ;  but  the  best  grows  in  a  wild  state,  at  least 
where  no  other  measures  are  adopted*  than  clearing  away 
the  weeds  from  under  the  largest  trees,  which  are  felled 
close  *o  the  roots.  The  earth  being  loosened  by  the  feroa  of 
the  fallen  tree,  young  cardamom  i^ants  snoot  fbrth  in 
a  month's  thna,  and  are  shdtered  by  the  shade  of  the 
branches.  The  tree-like  herbaceous  punts  attain  a  height 
of  from  9to  12  fbet  The  root  is  u  tortuous  and  tuberous  as 
that  of  the  nnger,  and  ^e  leaves,  with  long  sheathing  foot- 
stalks, are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  longtb,  placed  m  two 
raws,  and  laneeolate  in  shape,  like  those  of  the  Indian  shot 
((isnns.  indioa)  eommim  in  Bngllsh  gardens.  The  soepae, 
or  Ibwei- and  frnlt-baanng  stana,  aaJie  Aeto  appearanee  in 


Fehrumy  (tf  the  4tii  year»  from  &e  baie  of  ttie  itenu,  ate 
three  to  fbur  in  number,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  lax, 
and  resting  on  the  ground.  The  ihiit  ia  ripe  in  November, 
and  requires  nothing  but  drying  in  the  ann  to  he  fit  Ibr 

oommeroe. 

Specias  of  Amomuni,  q.  v.,  yield  Hut  otner  kinds  of  oar- 

damom. 

ELBVATION,  ANOLB  OF  BUEVATION.  [Alti- 

Tcna.] 

ELEVATION  (Anhiteeture).    [Disioir,  AncRino- 

ELEUSIS,  a  celebnted  town  of  Attica,  on  the  borders  of 
M^iaris.  In  very  antieut  times  it  is  said  to  have  been  an 
ind^iendent  state  of  some  importance,  and  earned  on  a  war 
with  Athena,  1^  the  result  of  which  it  became  subject  to 
that  d^.  (Thueyd.  ii.,  15.)  Eleusis  owed  its  celebrity  in 
the  hiitorioal  a^  to  its  being  the  principal  seat  of  the 
mystical  worship  of  Demeter,  wlio^  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  was  said  to  have  rested  by  the  well  Callichorus, 
at  Eleusis,  and  to  have  taught  Triptolemus  the  use  of  com 
on  the  Rbarian  plain,  near  the  city.  This  worship  sub- 
usted  at  Eleusis  from  the  earliest  period  of  history  to  the 
time  of  Alaric  Eleusis  stood  near  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salamis.  Its  port  was  small  and  circular,  and 
formed  by  two  piers  running  out  into  the  sea.  Traces  of  a 
theatre  have  been  found  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea.  The  temple  of  Demeter  was  commenced  by  Icti- 
nus,  in  the  administration  of  PericdeB,  and  finished  by  Philo 
under  the  auspioea  of  Demetriua  Phalereus.  It  was  cvigi- 
nally  a  Dorie  buildiiw  in  aotis,  but  waa  aftmrards  changed 
into  a  deoaatyle  temple,  with  flutod  ooliimns.  The  upper 
part  of  an  admiraUy  executed  colossal  statue  of  Ceres,  or 
Proserpine,  brought  from  Eleusis  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  is 
now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public  libran  at  Camtnidge.  A 
modem  village  on  the  site  is  eaUed  Lefema. 


BiMdiMnMan.  Mwiau*.  C^ffn.  T«V>t.S>snlM. 
ELEUSI'NIA,  the  great  myatie  fbetival  of  Demeter 
eelebiated  at  Eleusis  in  Uie  mmith  Boedromion.  Hie  lesser 
m^teries  were  celebrated  in  Blaphebolion  at  Agra,  on  the 
Ilusus,  and  were  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  Bleuainia. 
The  CTeat  festival  began  (mthe  15th  Boedromion,  and  lasted 
ninedays.  The  first  day  was  called  the  assembling  (Ayvf/tSs) ; 
on  it  all  who  had  been  initiated  in  Elapbebolion  were  in- 
vited to  complete  their  sacred  duty.  The  second  day  was 
named  SK&tt  /tiarm,  'to  the  sea  ye  initiatedl'  from  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  by  which  they  were  admonished 
to  purify  themselves.  This  purification  took  place  in  the 
^tnt,  two  streamlets  of  salt  water  running  into  the  gulf  ot 
Salamis,  and  which  separatad  the  territory  of  Eleusis  fVoin 
the  rest  of  Attica.  Tim  third  day  was  called  tit  Xtxv  p6aT^, 
from  some  ceremoQias  imitative  of  the  marriage  of  Proser- 
pine, which  took  place  on  that  day.  What  waa  tiw  name 
or  employment  of  the  fourth  day  is  unknown.  The  fifth  was 
called  the  '  day  of  the  torches,*  Xofta^Jtut*  ^/lipa,  on  aocouni 
of  a  lampadephoria,  or  tMch-procession,  in  which  the  initiated 
marched  two  and  two  round  the  temple.  The  initiation 
took  place  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  the  feast  The 
sixth  day,  which  was  called  lacchus,  was  the  chief  day  of 
the  Eleusinia.  On  this  day  the  statue  of  lacdiua  wu 
carried  in  procession  from  the  Cerameicus  to  Eleusis,  and 
back  again  on  the  fidlowine  day,  which  was  named  tbr 
return  of  the  fullv-initialed  (vooraScrtv  oi  lir^vrai).  The 
seventh  day  was  called  Epidauria,  in  honour  of  jfisoulapius 
who  did  not  arrive  from  Epidaurus  to  be  initiated  until  aftm 
^e  return  of  the  Bpc^ta,  The  niiith  day  was  caiied 
wktiju>x6ii.  The  ceremony  of  this  dav  amsisted  in  tbemn- 
bolieal  overturning  of  two  vessels  filled  with  wine.  Those 
initiated  at  the  lesser  mysteries  were  ealled  pAvna,  ftom 
uuw  *  to  close  up,*  because  they  were  bound  to  strict  silence ; 
those  who  had  passed  through  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies 
were  ealled  Mwtm  or  ifi^  *  oootMsnlatois,'  beouise  th^ 
had  been  admitted  to  see  the  saveo  ohieets;  tbcrr  mie 
also  hailad  as  happy  and  fcrtm^t^j^^^^Pg^^  1^ 


hiitiatioa  east  of 
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beUmd.  from  the  free-masonry  of  modern  Europe,  though 
the  efbets  were  fkr  from  the  same,  and  the  initiated  were 
not  supposed  to  be  bound  to  one  another  by  any  particular 
tie.  Every  Athenian  was  obliged  to  pass  through  these  cere- 
monies once  'Ji  the  course  of  his  life.  Bastards,  slaves,  and 
proBtifjtes,  as  well  as  strangers,  and  in  later  time  Christians 
and  Epicureans,  were  excluded  from  the  Eleusinia.  To 
reveal  any  of  the  mysteries,  or  to  apply  to  private  purposes 
any  of  the  hallowed  solemnities,  was  considered  a  capital 
crime.  The  priests  at  Eleosis  belonged  to  the  house  of  the 
EumolpidiB.  The  chief  priest  was  called  the  Hierophant, 
the  second  in  rank  the  Torch-heam  iiaSoSxK)*  the  third 
the  Saoied  Herald  (Icpoc^pvS),  and  the  fburth  the  Altar- 
priest  (i  M  J3(f  wO-  The  other  two  festivals  of  Demeter, 
the  Demetriaand  the  Theemophoria,  mustbedistingnished 
from  the  Eleusinia.    (Jul.  Poll,  i.,  $  37.) 

ELGINSHIRE,  formerly  and  by  some  still  called  MO- 
RAYSHIRE, a  small  county  of  Scotland  lying  between 
57"  and  58°  N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  and  4°  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray  Frith  (iSstuarium 
Varar  of  Ptolemy) ;  on  the  south  by  Inverness-shire  and 
Banfl^hire ;  on  the  east  by  Banffshire ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Nairnshire  and  Inverness-shire.  A  portion  of  Inverness- 
shire  intersects  and  divides  Elginslure  into  two  separate 
ports  to  the  north  and  south,  llie  north  ^pst  approaches 
to  a  circular  figure,  in  diameter  neafly  S5  miles.  The  south 
part  has  abovA  half  this  extent  of  area,  and  a  very  insular 
outline.  The  line  of  sea-eoast  measures  about  35  miles,  and 
presents  in  some  parts  precipitous  rocks,  in  others  a  beach 
of  level  san<^.  The  low  country  forms  a  plain  varying  flrom 
five  to  twelve  miles  in  width  firom  the  sea-shore  to  the 
mountainous  district,  and  extending  &om  the  river  Spey  to 
the  western  boundary.  It  is  intersected  by  small  ridges 
running  nearly  paiallel  with  the  line  of  coast  On  the 
southern  course  of  the  Spey  are  some  considerable  plains. 
The  rest  of  the  country,  includti»  the  distinct  southern 
part,  is  billy,  and  the  cultivated  knd  Ues  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  in  the  valleys.  The  numbOT  of  entire 
rarishes  is  fifteen;  of  eight  others,  five  partially  belong  to 
Banffi^ire,  three  partially  to  Inverness,  and  one  partially 
to  Naim.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  large  northern 
pUin  is  principally  sandy,  with  small  fields  of  clay  and  peat 
The  middle  and  western  parts  are  chiefly  day  and  loam. 
The  arable  and  pasture  lands  of  the  mountainous  district 
are  for  the  most  part  sand  and  sandy  loam.  Considerable 
tracts  of  peat  moss  occur  in  the  south-east  part,  and  patches 
of  it  here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
•  Agricultural  Survey,  published  in  1811,  the  proportion  of 
waste  land  is  stated  to  be  about  three  times  the  amount  of 
that  in  cultivation,  but  since  that  time  some  extension  of 
and  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  made,  though  a 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

The  rivers  are  the  Spey,  the  Loasie,  and  the  Find- 
horn,  which  flow  in  a  north-east  and  nearly  parallel 
course  to  the  sea.  The  Spey,  one  of  the  most  productive 
fishing  rtrers  in  Scotland,  has  its  source  in  th«  south 
vest  part  of  Invernessshire,  and  f«ins  a  great  pcotion 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Elgin  and  ^nff.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  its  branches  extend  15  miles  on 
•ach  side,  and  it  drains  about  600,000  acres.  It  is  not  navi- 
gable except  for  floating  timber-rafts  from  the  la^;e  forests 
of  Strathspey  ;  but  its  salmon  fishery  is  of  great  importance 
and  rents  fur  more  than  8000^.  a  year.  Since  1815  the 
depth  of  water  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  out  in  the  Spey- 
mouth  Bay  has  diminished  six  feet,  in  consequence  of  the 
deposit  of  gravel  earned  down  by  the  strean^  the  velocity 
of  which  is  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  This  river  is  said  to 
discharge  uito  the  tea  a  greator  quantity  of  water  than  the 
Thames.  The  devastatfon  oceaawned  by  its  great  overflow- 
ings in  1829  is  described  1^  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  in  the  work 
on  the  Oraat  Floods  in  Uura^. 

The  Findhom  rises  also  in  Invemess-shire,  and  passes 
through  Elginshire  near  the  western  boundary.  Fir  timber 
from  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks  is  floated  down  in 
separate  h^  The  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  large 
setuary  at  its  mouth  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  bar  of  san^, 
though  the  port  and  quay  at  the  village  oif  Findhom  are 
commodious  for  small  vessels.  Ihe  salmon  fishery  is  valu- 
able, but  inferior  to  that  <^  the  Spey. 

The  Lossie  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  numerous 
streams  in  the  centre  of  the  shire ;  it  passes  to  the  north  of 
the  to^  of  and  foils  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Lo«h  Spyme.  la  «  oqune      twoaty  mites  it  t|im» 


numerous  com -mills  and  some  manufootunng  machinery 
near  Elgin.  There  was  formerly  a  salmon  fishery  on  this 
river,  but  at  present  the  number  of  fish  which  enter  is  too 
small  to  offer  any  encouragement  to  the  fishers.  There  u 
a  port  for  small  shipping  at  the  Iiossicmouth,  five  miles, 
north-east  of  Elgin.  I^ge  embankments  of  earth  have 
been  raised  at  great  expense  alongeach  side  of  this  river 
through  the  low  plains  between  Elgin  and  the  sea,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  calamitous  inundation 
which  happened  in  1829,  of  which  a  very  interestii^  de- 
scription IS  given  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  *  Account 
ct  the  Great  Floods  m  Moray ;'  a  work  containing  much 
valuable  information  respecting  this  county. 

Near  LossieDiouth  is  the  laws  Lrfich  Spynie.  the  drainage 
of  which  has  been  imperfectly  made  at  an  expense  of 
I0,B00f. ;  but  the  expectation  of  finding  its  bed  suitable  for 
cultivation  has  been  disappointed.  The  drainage  of  two  or 
three  small  lakes  between  Elgin  and  Alves  has  also  been 

{proposed.  The  south  portion  of  the  county  contains  several 
akes  surrounded  with  picturesque  mountain  scenery.  That 
of  Glenmore  is  circular,  and  two  miles  in  diameter ;  and 
Loughnadurb,  in  the  south-west  extremity,  is  four  miles  in 
length.  Chalyb«ite  springs  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  but  none  are  much  distinguished  for  medicinal 
qualities ;  and  it  is  remarked  as  a  curious  fiwt  that  the  old 
holy  wells  are  of  pure  water  ezmnpt  from  siny  mineral  tinge. 

The  mrincipal  roads  are,  one  whtch  intersects  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  from  Fodiabms  on  the  east  to  Bu^ 
Head  on  the  north  and  Forres  on  the  west,  passing  through 
the  town  of  Elgin ;  one  from  Elgin  to  Craig-Klachie  brid^, 
on  the  Spey ;  and  two,  one  on  ue  east  from  Fochabers,  the 
other  on  the  west  from  Forres,  which  communicate  with 
the  south  portion  of  the  county.  A  lai^  proportion  of 
Elginshire  is  covered  with  forests  and  plantations,  chiefly 
of  Scotch  fir  and  larch.  Many  thousands  of  acres  which, 
fifty  years  ago,  were  naked  moor,  are  now  clothed  with 
various  kinds  of  firs,  interspersed  with  oaks,  ash,  and 
beeches.  The  aspect  of  the  northern  low  country,  although 
generally  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  is  dull,  fla^  and  un- 
varied; not  in  the  southern  hiffhlands,  especiaUy  in  the 
parish  of  Knockuido,  on  the  banks  of  this  Spey,  the  scenery 
IS  often  highly  picturesque  and  romantic ;  navine  moun- 
tains cdverwwith  broom  and  heather,  richly  woodra  slopes, 
deep  and  gloomy  glens,  with  lofty  rocks,  torrents,  and  water- 
falls, and  mossy  banks  abounding  in  many  varieties  of 
beautiful  flowers,  overhung  by  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
wild  rose.  This  woody  district  is  a  sheltered  resort  of 
all  the  ordinary  kintb  of  singing  and  game  birds ;  of  the 
roenleer,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  badger,  &c  The  summits  of 
Cairi^rm  (blue  moxmtains),  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  south  division  of  the  county,  are  seldom  free  from  snow : 
the  highest  point  is  4080  feet  above  the  sea.  James  Roy's 
Cairn,  in  the  south  part  of  the  north  division,  is  considered 
the  highest  elevation  in  the  county,  and  commands,  in  dear 
weather,  a  vexy  extensive  prospecL 

Geology  and  ifituralc^.—Tbo  rocks  in  the  sooth  con- 
sist of  granite,  ftdspar,  mica,  sandstone,  slate,  gravel,  and 
rock  crystal.  The  banks  of  the  Spey  towards  its  mouth 
exhibit  secondary  rocks  of  red  sandstone  which  dip  into  the 
basin  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  extend  westward  throughout 
the  northern  plain  of  the  county.  The  upper  beds  are  soft, 
and  are  cut  into  ravines  by  the  rivulets.  The  rocks  are 
covered  with  a  great  depth  of  sand,  gravel,  and  othet  allu- 
vial matter,  so  tliat  the  soil  often  on  the  same  form  varies 
from  strong  clay  to  rich  loam  and  light  and  gravelly  sand. 
Numerous  large  granitic  boulder  stones,  which  are  us<d 
for  building,  are  round  far  from  their  parent  rocks.  {Nete 
Siaiisfioal  Account  qf  Scotland,  part  viii.  p.  83.)  Many- 
large  and  inexhaustible  quarries  of  freestone  are  workeo, 
especially  near  the  coast  Those  on  QuanTWood  Hill, 
near  Elgin,  have  supptiad  the  stone  for  the  handsome 
public  edifices  in  that  town.  It  is  there  found  in  large 
blocks  adapted  for  ptllan,  millstones,  and  pavements ;  the 
colour  is  yellow  and  white,  and  it  takes  a  flue  polish.  One 
or  two  quarries  of  sl^  supply  the  county  with  roofing  ma- 
terials. Neither  cmI  nor  any  metallic  ores  of  importance 
are  found ;  but  peat  occurs  in  various  places.  The  beds  of 
peat,  which  are  generally  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, lie  on  gravelly  sand  or  day,  and  are  covered  at  the 
surface  with  a  mossy  turf  about  ten  inches  deep.  This 
peat  is  in  general  use  for  fuel,  but  when  burning,  it 
often  emits  a  disagreeable  smell  of.  siUpibur.  A  similai 
smeU  rises  from  the  ^mm0  ^Nb(4u3^Wt 
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iwatod  by  the  lun.  It  ehanges  the  colour  of  uWer  to  a 
iMden  hue,  and  corrodes  utenuls  of  copper  or  iron.  Nu- 
merous truokB  of  oak  and  fir  trees,  many  of  them  lai^,  inter- 
mixed with  boughs  of  birch  and  alder  and  hazel  nuts,  are 
found  deeply  imoedded  in  the  peat  mosses.  These  are  con- 
sidered by  toe  old  bishop  of  Ross,  in  his  description  of  Moray, 
to  have  oeen  thus  deposited  by  the  Deluge;  but  closer 
ofaawvation  ihinm  this  fossil  timber  to  have  &llen  by  the 
■ctionof  flrag  andin  some  instanoesbythe  axe;  and  geolo- 
gists, ju^ing  from  the  quantities  of  marine  shells  and 
other  fossil  exuvin  discovered  beneath  the  surbce,  believe 
the  northern  plain  to  have  been  once  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

ArUiquitiet,  BuikUngt,  Bridges. — In  the  parish  of  St 
Andrew's  Lbsnbryd  is  a  small  Dniidical  structure,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  standing  nearly  3000  years;  another 
lias  been  broken  up  to  macadamize  a  piece  of  road.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  lords  of  Duffus  stand  on  the 
mai^n  of  Loch  Spynie ;  the  tumuli  or  cairns,  the  supposed 
tombs  of  antient  warriois,  which  are  remaining  on  the 
heights  along  the  shore,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Danish,  fortifications  at  Bui^bead ; 
all  deserve  the  attention  of  Ae  antitjuarian.  In  the  parish 
of  Uiquhart  are  the  remains  of  Druidical  lithoij  fonniiw  a 
circular  temple.  The  magnificent  priory  of  FluaearwD, 
near  E^pn,  is  snffieiently  entire  to  show  the  plan  of  the 
structure  and  its  numerous  ofiBces.  The  surrounding  vtdl 
encloses  nearly  twelve  acres.  The  church  at  Bimie  is  of 
great  .  antiquity,  and  contwins  vestiges  of  Druidical  and 
Scandinavian  ari  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  consecrated 
pUces  of  the  Rmian  hierarchy  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  curious  old  bell  is  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder.  The  ruins  of  the  antient  palace  of  the  bishops  of 
Moray,  on  the  south  bank  of  Loch  Spynie,  are  those  of  a 
magnificent  castle,  whose  lofty  balls  and  deep  vaults  were 
fortified  by  towers,  gates,  and  ditches.  The  fortified  castle 
on  the  lonely  lake  called  Loughnadurb.  in  the  mountain 
wilds  of  the  south-west  extrvmity,  is  a  romantic  rnm  of  a 
place  besieged  by  King  Edward  i.  in  his  war  with  Bruce. 
Many  more  ruiiw  ana  fragments  of  feudal  castles  and 
strongholds  &ud  monasteries  arc  remaining,  some  of  them 
famous  in  the  legends  of  chivalry ;  also  several  of  the 
artificial  hills  of  sand,  on  which  the  blaze,  or  signal 
fires,  antiently  flamed  to  summon  the  warriors  to  battle. 
In  barrows,  cairns,  and  caves,  and  on  the  site  of  camps, 
have  been  found  skeletons,  stone  cofEns,  and  Danish  and 
Lochaber  dirks  and  battle-axes  made  of  copper.  Near  the 
town  of  Forres  is  '  Kin^  Sueno's  Stone,'  a  large  column  or 
obelisk  with  man/  cunously-sculptured  historical  figures, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  from  Scotland,  or, 
as  others  think,  the  murder  of  Macduff;  and  a  wooded 
hill,  called  the  Knock  of  Alves.  near  the  town  (tf  that  name, 
is  famous  in  tradition  as  being  the  place  whoe  the  usurper 
Macbeth  consulted  '  the  Weud  Sisters,*  when,  according  to 
Shakspeare,  he  inqnind— • 

'  How  (U|b  It  oallfd  to  Pumi?  Whst  uo  Uwm, 
(to  wlUiOT'd  BBd  H>  wild  in  thdt  attire. 
That  kiok  not  Uka  Ilia  inttabit^DtB  of  tlia  earth. 
And  yat  are  on  ft}* 

The  foundations  of  the  castle  of  Forres,  in  which  Macduff 
was  murdered,  have  been  removed,  and  the  green  mound 
on  which  it  stood  has  been  levelled  for  the  erection  of  a 
modem  mansion.  On  a  mount  near  the  obelisk  is  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  raised  to  the  memory  of  Nelson.  Its  diameter 
is  24  ft.  and  the  height  70  ft.,  and  the  top  is  finished 
with'  a  battlement  surmounted  with  a  mast,  ropes,  and  flag. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  of  the  pnbho 
structures  in  this  county  is  the  bridge  erected  over  the 
Spey,  in  1801,  from  Fochabers  to  Elgin.  The  strength 
reiquired  to  resist  the  impetuous  force  of  the  river  when' 
swollen  with  mountain-torronts  is  well  provided  for  by 
massive  piers  deeply  based  on  the  rock  and  supporting  four 
circular  arches,  of  which  the  two  smallest  have  each  a  span 
of  75  ft.,  and  the  two  in  the  middle  a  span  each  of  95  ft. : 
that  is,  19  ft  wider  than  the  central  arch  of  Westminster 
Bridge.  The  cost  was  15,000/.  The  Spey  is  also  crossed 
b^  an  elegant  bridge  of  cast  iron  at  Craig  Blachie,  a  very 
picturesque  point  of  its  course,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  parish  of  Knockando.  Hie  banks  of  the  river  are 
here  formed  by  lofty  rocks,  and  the  centre  of  the  span  of 
the  areh  is  more  than  150  fL  above  the  water.  This  br^e 
was  constructed  in  1814  at  a  cost  of  about  10,000/.  l^e 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  mansions  of  the  nobility 
and  gentiy^Xtotvay  OhU^  near  Forres,  is  a  magnUleent 


palace,  containing  a  spacious  old  hall  of  the  fourteeutt 
century,  capable  of  entertaining  1000  men.  The  build- 
iilg  is  beautifully  encompassed  by  several  thousand  acres 
of  antient  forest  and  plantations.  Brodie  House  is  an  ele- 
gant mansion  in  a  very  extensive  park.  The  Grange,  near 
Alves,  and  Buigie  Castle  adjoining  it,  are  large  and  elegant 
edifices.  Innes  House,  in  the  parish  of  Urquhart,  was  the 
noble  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Innes.  The  qiaeiouB  man- 
sions of  West  and  East  Elcbies  are  in  the  old  manorial  and 
castellated  style,  Knockando  House  is  beautiftilly  situ* 
ated  near  the  river  Spey.  Many  more  might  be  enumerated, 
this  county  being  perticulatiy  rich  in  manorial  mansions 
and  seats  of  the  opulent  classes. 

Agricidtttre,  Climate.— This  county  was  antiently  reputed 
'  the  Granery  of  Scotland.*  In  the  ^^t  fomine  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  oatmeal  was  wocured  from  Elgin 
for  the  districts  south  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  at  present 
it  furnishes  some  of  the  beet  samples  of  wheat  in  the 
London  market  (Mac  CuUoch's  Siatistia  qf  the  British 
Empire.)  The  soil  of  the  lowland  district  about  the 
latitude  of  Elgin  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  of  which 
it  produces  many  heavy  and  luxurious  crops,  a  neat  portion 
of  which  is  shipped  at  Speymouth,  Burghead,  Lossiemouth, 
and  Findhom,  for  the  Scotch  and  English  markets,  llie 
climate  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  noted  for  its  general 
mildness,  dryness,  and  salubri^,  owing,  it  is  thought, 
to  the  low  level  of  th^  surfece,  which  is  little  above 
that  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  absorbent  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil.  Instances  occur  of  extraordinary  longevity,  and,  as  a 
winter  residence  for  invalids,  some  physicians  have  con- 
sidered it  preferable  to  Devonshire.  However,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  sprii^,  a  bleak  easterly  wind  generally  prevails 
for  several  wee^  blasting  throughout  the  country  the 
germinating  com  and  budun^  trees,  and  severely  affecting 
sickly  and  ddioate  constitutiona.  (JgrieiUtmid  Survey, 
1811.)  In  the  summer  the  wind  is  gentle  from  west-south* 
west,  and  in  winter  oocasimially  violent  from  west-north- 
west The  soQ  and  dimato  of  ibe  southern  hig^Iwds  are 
less  Ihvourable  for  the  cultivation  of  grain ;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  surfece  is  still  covered  witn  native  forests,  or 
with  unincloted  commons  of  frirze  and  broom,  abounding 
in  rabbits,  which  greatly  damage  the  crops,  Ottts  and 
barley  were  formerly  the  only  kinds  of  grain  produced; 
wheat,  though  now  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  commerce, 
is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  still  more 
recent  is  ttie  cultivation  of  peas,  beans,  clover,  grasses, 
turnips,  and  potatoes;  yet  the  turnip  husbandry  is  very  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  adopted,  and  potatoes  are  a* 
common  as  in  Ireland.  No  uniform  course  of  cropping  '.. 
pursued ;  yet  on  each  of  the  lar^r  forms,  a  six-ahnt  rota> 
tion  is  generally  used,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  one-sixth 
in  green  crop,  one-thiid  m  grass  or  clover,  and  one-half  in 
com,  but  the  suecessiui  of  each  crop  is  more  dependent  on 
individual  opinion  and  convenience  than  on  any  principles 
of  experimental  science.  The  land  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
few  laree  proprietors.  The  annual  rent  of  tne  arable  kind 
varies  from  7t.  to  AOs.  per  acre,  and  leases  are  taken  com- 
monly'fcff  nineteen  years.  Tbe  average  produce  of  an  acre 
of  wheat  or  oats,  of  very  superior  quality,  is  from  three  to 
four  quarters.  Several  mills  are  established  for  the 
preparation  of  pot-barley.  TBABLrv,  p.  466.]  Oats  being 
the  principal  uticle  of  food  consumed  by  the  peasantry, 
they  are  given  very  sparingly  to  horses.  All  the  bread 
ustd  by  the  lahounng  classes  is  wholly  of  oatmeal  made 
simply  with  water  into  flat  cakes,  and  oaked  over  a  wood 
fire  m  a  pan.  Tbrnt  breikfhst  invai^ly,  and  fre- 
quently their  othCT  meals,  consists  of  various  preparations 
of  oatmeal.  In  the  form  of  porridge  it  is  flavoured  with 
onions,  butter,  pepper,  sugar,  milk,  beer,  or  whiskey,  and 
for  supper  it  receives  an  addition  of  shredded  kail  or  tur- 
nips. The  forinaceous  solution  obtained  by  steeping  oat- 
bran  is  called  sotrens.  It  is  thick  and  gelatinous,  and 
slightly  acidnlated  by  fermentation.  Among  serrants  and 
form  labourers  it  is  consumed  in  large  quantities.  Tliis 
paste  is  also  dried  and  preserved  in  lumps  for  the  conve- 
nience o£  those  who  require  a  portable  breakfast  Sheep 
and  horses  are  reared,  for  the  most  part  only  for  domestic 
uie.  The  eheviot  breed  of  sheep  has  heea  extensively  in- 
troduced to  cross  that  of  the  old  white-foced  and  the  small 
brown-foeed  breeds  of  Moray.  The  breed  of  native  cattle 
has  been  improved  by  importations  from 
and  Aq^le.  Stock  of  this  kivl^dterafl' 
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the  graziars  of  the  southern  counties.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  numerous  agricultural  improvemeats  have 
heen  attempted,  and  many  with  success,  which,  in  part, 
iff  justly  attributahle  to  the  premiums  offered  hy  the 
Farmers^  Cluh  at  E^n.  New  roads  have  been  opened 
and  some  old  ones  made  conveniently  passaUe ;  large 
tracts  or  waste  have  been  planted  with  trees ;  good  hisses 
and  implements  have  been  procured ;  many  wretched  farm- 
houses and  oiflces  have  been  rebuilt  on  superior  plans; 
draining,  over  and  under,  has  been  adopted;  inclosures 
have  been  made ;  and  lime  is  much  used  for  manuring,  &c. 
The  peasantry,  who  are  naturally  hard;^  and  thrifty,  have 
become  in  the  same  period  considerably  improved  in  know- 
ledge, habits,  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  living  ;  still,  it 
is  truly  asserted  that  Elgin,  as  to  improvement,  is  greatly 
in  the  rear  of  many  other  counties  of  Scotland.  Inclosures, 
for  instance,  are  not  general,  and  are  made  chiefly  by  dikes 
of  loope  stones :  rent  is  yet  partially  paid  in  produce  and 
labour,  and  such  customs  as  mght-wakes  for  the  dead  are 
still  superstitiously  observed.  The  Gaelic  language  is  used 
among  a  few  of  the  highlanden,  but  the  peasantry  in 
general  speak  a  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Sngbsb,  of  which 
a  glossary,  containing  several  hundred  specimens,  is  given 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  I^mlie's '  Agricultural  Surr^.* 

Education. — ^The  people  of  this  county,  as  in  most  parts 
of  Scotland,  highly  ^preciate  the  advanta^  of  early  in- 
itructiou.  A  well-attended  and  well-oonducted  parochial 
school  exists  in  every  parish,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
meet  with  a  youth  of  either  sex,  however  humble,  who  is 
not  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  At  several  of  these  pa- 
rochial establishments  the  masters,  though  their  salaries 
seldom  exceed  30/.  a  year,  teach  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
get^apay,  book-keeping ;  in  ; hort  idl  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite either  for  entering  upon  a  course  of  collegiate  studies 
or  commercial  business.  The  more  populous  parishes  have 
each  one  or  more  private  schools,  of  which  some  are  of  su- 
perior character.  Several  Sunday-schools  have  been  esta 
oliahed,  and  a  few  small  circulatii^  libraries.  This  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  royal  bui^hs  of  Elgin  and  Forres, 
shares  in  Mr.  DioVi  bequest   [Banffshire,  p.  370.] 

Commerce  and  Mam(facture*.— The  chief  artides  ex- 
ported are  com,  timber,  whiskey,  and  salmon.  Of  204 
vessels  which  in  1834  sailed  from  the  Speymouth,  50  were 
laden  with  18,000  quarters  of  oats  and  wheat,  chiefly  for 
I^eith  and  London.  Large  quantities  are  also  shipped  at 
the  ports  of  Findhorn,  Burgfaead,  and  Lossiemouth,  whence 
trading  vessels  and  steam-packets  regularly  sail  for  London. 
At  the  Speymouth  since  1793,  150  vessels,  several  above 
750  tons  burden,  have  been  built  entirely  of  natural  fir 
from  the  forests  on  the  bank  of  this  river.  It  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  is  planted,  and  for  ships  appears  to 
be  no  less  durable  than  oak,  as  they  are  insured  at  Lloyd's 
on  similar  terms,  and  some  of  the  largest  dimensions  have 
been  employed  in  the  trade  with  Qiina  and  India. 

Though  the  great  flood  of  1829  greatly  damaged  tbe 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  the  sales  of  timber 
thence  exported  still  amount  to  10,000/.  or  11,000/.  per  an- 
num. In  the  last  war,  when  foreign  timber  was  excluded, 
the  annual  amount  commonly  exceeded  40,000/.  About 
300  rafts  are  annually  floated  down  the  Spey  from  the  pari^ 
of  Abernethy,  a  distance  of  forty  miles;  and  100  men  are 
employed  at  saw-mills  in  cutting  timber  into  planks. 

From  eight  to  twelve  smacks  are  employed  by  the  Sal- 
mon Fishery  Company  of  the  Spey,  in  conveying  salmon 
to  London.  In  1834,  seventy-two  cargoes  were  shipped, 
each  on  an  average  containing  280  boxes,  the  weight  of 
each  box  being  112  lbs.,  and  its  value  5/.  The  fishing 
commences  on  the  lit  of  February,  and  ends  on  the  14th  of 
September.  About  ei^ty  boats  are  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery  off  the  port  of  Burghead.  The  salmon  fishery  on  the 
river  Findhorn  is  of  less  extent.  At  Linkwood,  near  Loch 
Spynie,  the  principal  manu&cture  of  whiskey  is  carried  on 
in  a  spacious  range  of  buildings  erected  for  the  business  of 
malting,  grinding,  and  distilling.  The  capacity  of  the  stills 
is  from  170  to  400  gallons  each.  The  annual  quantity  of 
barley  manufiusturea  is  1200  quarters;  and  the  annual 
quantity  of  liquor  produced  about  20,000  gallons.  It  is  of 
^eat  strength  and  purity,  and  is  almost  wholly  consumed 
m  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Nairn.  Two  other  fine 
distilleries  are  in  the  highland  parish  of  Knockando. 
From  70  to  100  eaisoea  of  coals.  Scotland  Englisht  are  an- 
nually imported  tbr  limekilni.  diitiUeriea,  and  donustie  fires. 

Bendea  flio  eoun^  town  of  El^  there  ii  bat  the  town 


of  Forres  which  can  be  properly  so  designated :  all  other 
places  in  the  county  being  merely  villages,  each  with  a  po* 
pulation  less  than  a  thousand.  That  of  Forres  amounted, 
in  1831,  to  3895.  In  the  middle  of  the  lOtheentury,  under 
the  re^  of  Kini;  Macduff,  this  town  was  a  place  of  more 
importanee  than  El^n,  from  which  it  it  dutant  twelvo 
miles  to  the  west.  King  Jamee  IV.  of  Scotland,  m  1496, 
made  it  a  rcnralbmsih  with  separate  jurisdiction.  One  street; 
extending  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  having  the  town- 
hall,  church,  and  gaol  in  the  centre,  comprises  the  whole 
town.  It  is  pleasanUy  and  picturesquely  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground,  surrounded  by  verdant  fields  and  wooded 
heights.  The  nousea  are  neat  and  of  modem  constroction« 
though  some  of  anantient  date  present  here  and  there  their 
pointed  gables.  At  the  western  extremity,  half-encircled 
by  a  brook,  is  the  green  hill  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Macbeth,  which,  with  the  adjoining  obelisk,  and  Nelson's 
monument,  have  already  been  noticed.  The  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Findhorn  gives  employment  to  a  few  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  rest  belong  chieny  to  the  agricultural  class.  The 
grammar-school  maintuns  a  good  reputation,  imd  there  are 
several  superiorprivate  aoademiei.  A  well  eupplied  mar- 
ket is  hela  on  Wednesdays,  and  sevenl  amall  fairs  in  the 
ooune  of  the  ^ear.  Fochabers  is  a  small  nodera-huilt 
market  town,  with  a  population  of  about  800,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Spey,  about  five  miles  ftom  Uie  mou^. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  for  the  moat  part  in  manu- 
facturing cotton,  thread,  and  worsted.  Tlie  site  of  the 
antient  town  was  a  mile  to  the  north  of  its  present  position, 
and  near  the  noble  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  of 
which  the  extensive  park  is  only  partly  in  the  shire  of 
Elgin.  Burghead  is  a  pretty  village,  with  neat  accommoda- 
tion for  sea-bathers.  Its  port  is  fi«queDte<l  by  numerous 
vessels  of  about  80  tons  burden. 

The  population  of  the  county  m  1831  was  34,231.  In 
conj  itnctioD  with  Nairnshire,  it  sends  one  maihlMr  to  pflrlia" 
menL  , 

(New  Statiaiical  Account  (/  Scotland,  183S;  Ledie'a 
AgrieuUaral  Survey  qf  Morai/t  1811 ;  I>r.  Lachlon  SfaAw*s 
Htstory  qf  Moratf,  1775.) 

EX^IN,  the  county  town  of  the  shire  of  Elgin,  ii  agree 
ably  situated  in  the  north  lowland  plain  of  eom-fieltb.  on 
the  road  which  connects,  and  nearlv  at  an  equal  distance 
from,  Forres  on  the  west,  and  Fochabers  on  the  east.  The  i 
small  river  Lossie  passes  near,  in  a  winding  course  on  ihe 
western  and  northern  sides,  and  is  crossed  at  five  different  | 
points  by  substantial  stone  bridges.  The  town  consists  of  | 
one  main  street,  extending  nearlya  mile,  and  numerous  nar- 
row lanes  which  intersect  the  main  street  at  right  angles  and 
contain  houses  of  antient  date  and  construction.  Elgin  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  was  an  important  place,  witli  a 
royal  fort  Tbe  earliest  charter  was  granted  by  Alexander  II. 
inl234.  Various  grants  were  ratified  by  Qwrles  I.  in  a  char- 
ter isBued  in  1633;  but  none  of  the  lands  and  privilegea 
thus  eonfened  have  ever  been  ponesied.  Atta  remote  nia 
the  neighbourhood  was  adorned  with  ecclesiastical  palaces 
and  other  extensive  establishments  of  monks  and  friars. 
The  oivic  arms  represent  St.  Giles  in  sacerdotal  attire  with 
crosier  and  book,  and  the  motto  *  sic  itur  ad  astra.*  The 
most  interesting  and  magnificent  ruins  in  this  county  are 
those  of  the  cathedral  of  KIgin,  which  was  founded  in  1244. 
In  1390  the  original  structure  was  destroyed  hy  fire  to 

f ratify  the  revenge  of '  The  Wolf  of  Baden6ch'  against  the 
ishop  of  Moray.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  model 
similar  to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield ;  but  on  a 
scale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  and  with  far  more  ela- 
borate ornaments.  The  regettt  Morton,  in  1568,  having 
stripped  off  the  lead  of  the  roof  to  jaocure  money  fyr  the 
payment  of  lus  trot^,  this  venerable  ipechnen  of  wchiteo- 
ture  and  sculpture  waa  1^  to  decay  as  a  monument  only  of 
popish  superstition.  In  1 71 1  the  great  central  towo-  tell  to 
the  ground ;  but  the  two  western  turrets,  the  walls  of  the 
choir,  and  parts  of  the  naro  and  transept  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  loftiness  of  the  fabric,  the  symmetry  and  unity 
of  design,  and  the  great  provision  of  laboured  sculpture, 
grotesque  and  elegant,  must  excite  the  greatest  admiration 
of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  artists.  A  college  was 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  included  within  its  walls 
the  house  and  gardens  of  the  bishop,  and  those  of  ii 
canons.  Part  of  the  wall,  which  had  four  gateways,  and 
was  900  yards  in  circuit  and  four  yards  in  height,  yet 
remain^  with  tbe  eastem  gatewaj.  formeriy  seeuied  by  an 
inm  gnta^  a  portmlliiPv&itiWttbdidV^^  On  tbr 
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tenth  tide  of  the  town  are  the  rain*  of  a  conrait  of  Qwy 
Frian,  and  on  a  hill  at  the  w«gt  are  the  remaint  of  an  antieut 
fort.  Hie  Elgin  institution  tat  the  tupport  of  oH  age  and 
UiB  ednoadon  of  youdi,  is  a  handsome  quadran^lar  build- 
ing, at  the  eaBtern  entimnce^  suraiounted  vith  a  circular 
tower  and  a  dome.  The  whole  b  constraeted  of  beautiftil 
freestone  and  ornamented  with  Doric  columns  and  scul|>' 
tured  figures ;  and  the  interior  is  very  conveniently  laid  out 
in  Bchool-fooms,  eating-halls,  dormituries,  wards  for  the 
sick,  a  chapel,  and  various  other  offices.  The  building,  play- 

f rounds,  and  shrubbery  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres, 
he  objects  of  this  excellent  charity  are  threefold:  an 
almshouse  &r  age  and  indigence ;  a  school  for  the  support 
and  education  of  labourers'  children,  and  a  free-school 
solely  for  education.  The  inmates  of  the  first  class  are  1 0 
in  number,  of  the  second  class  40,  of  the  third  class  230. 

The  new  church  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  one  of  the 
most  almnt  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  has  a  richly  or- 
namented cupoU,  and  a  Doric  portioo.  Orey's  Hospital,  at 
the  western  extrnnity,  is  a  similar  stnutiirBh  with  a  Grecian 
portico  and  a  central  dome. 

The  sectarian  places  of  public  vorihip  are  numerous, 
and  include  an  episcopal  and  a  Catholic  chapel.  The 
schools  within  the  town,  endowed  and  private,  are  ten  in 
Dumber,  and  are  generally  well -conducted  and  efficient 
establishments.  Tbe  Elgin  Academy  consists  of  three  pa- 
rochial schools  of  very  superior  character.  The  subjects 
taught  are  English  reading,  writinz*  grammar,  and  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  geograpny,  mathematics,  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  Courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  are 
occasionally  delivered  and  illustrated  by  an  experimental 
apparatus.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  each  about  45/. 
per  annum.  A  litnary  soeie^  fbr  the  purpose  of  proenring 
reviewa  and  other  peru>dical  publioatims  was  estaUished  m 
1818.  and  is  still  in  prosperous  existence ;  and  also  an  ex- 
tensiTe  and  valuaMe  einulating  library.  There  are  many 
endowed  charities,  and  various  other  religious  and  bene- 
volent institutions.  Tbe  Morayshiie  Farmer's  Club  was  in- 
stituted  in  1799.  Tbe  members  have  subscribed  the  sum 
of  22i0l.,  whioh  is  very  judiciously  appropriated  to  tbe  im- 
provement of  agricultural  science  and  the  collection  of 
valuable  books  on  every  department  of  rural  economy. 

The  following  observation  on  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  Elgin  is  made  in  tbe  Netc  Statistieal  Account  o/ 
Scotland,  No.  VIII.,  p.  27 :  '  Forty  j^eera  ago  there  were  no 
turnpike-roads  leading  to  or  from  it ;  no  stage-coaches,  no 
gas  lights,  indeed  no  lighting,  nor  any  side  pavement  to  the 
street*!  no  hospital  ftir  tin  ink,  no  institution  for  the  sup- 
port of  old  age  or  the  education  of  youth,  no  academy,  no 
printing^resa,  and  no  nempaper.*  All  these  desideimta 
are  now  possessed.  Many  new  and  mors  convenient  houses 
have  been  built,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  comfort 
are  very  apparent ;  improvemet.ts  however  are  still  wanting 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  jralice,  in  the  supply  of  water  by 
pip^  and  in  the  removal  flromthe  heart  of  the  town  of  that 
greatest  of  nuisBnces,  the  butchers*  shambles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1831  was  6130. 

The  bui^b,  in  conjunction  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Invarary, 
and  Kintore,  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

EIXJIN  MARBLES,  tbe  desiffnation  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  antient  sculpture,  ohieny  from  tbe  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgm  (who 
had  been  the  English  ambassador  to  Turkey)  between  the 
years  1601  and  1812.  This  oollaction  was  purchased  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legi^ture,  dated  July  1st,  1816, 
for  the  sum  of  30,000/.,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  room  built  especially  for  Us  reception. 

The  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  whence 
the  more  important  of  these  sculptures  were  obtained,  was 
built  durins  the  administration  of  Pericles,  about  the  year 
a.c.  448.  It  Was  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble  nrom 
Mount  Pentelicus ;  CalUcrates  and  lotinus  were  its  archi- 
tects ;  and  its  sculptures  were  produced  partly  by  tbe  hand 
and  partly  under  the  direction  of  Phidias. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  Elgin  collection 
are  of  three  descriptions :  Metopes ;  a  portion  of  the  Frieze 
the  ceUa;  and  Statues  and  their  parts  from  the  ^pana 
ormdinnnta. 

The  BMt^Kt  are  ftfteen  In  number,  flrom  the  fliese  of  the 
perist^  on  the  southern  side  of  the  building,  and  baar 
reference  to  the  omtest  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapilhc  The  Centaurs  vete  invited  to  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithcnu,  Ungof  the  Leplthss.  During  the  marriage-feast 


one  of  tbam,  named  Eurytum  or  Eurytus,  elated  by  wine, 
offered  violence  to  the  person  of  Hippothmiia.  the  bride. 
This  ontrageoua  aet  was  immediately  resented  by  Tlieaeus. 
tbe  fHend  of  Pirithoua.  wlio,  hurting  a  large  vessel  of  win* 
at  the  head  of  the  offender,  brought  him  lifelsas  to  the 
ground.  A  general  engagement  then  uiaued  between  the 
two  parties ;  and  the  Oentaurs  not  only  aought  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  oompanion  Eurytua,  but  likewiae  at- 
tempted to  carrv  off  all  the  females  w&o  wen  guests  at  tbe 
nuptials.  In  this  conflict,  sustained  on  bo&  sides  with 
grrat  fury,  the  Centaurs  were  finally  vanquished.  Such  is 
tbe  general  outline  of  the  mythic  histmy  represented  in  the 
Metopes.  There  is  a  sixteenth  Metope,  placed  as  No.  9 ; 
but  it  is  a  cast  ttom  one  now  in  the  Louvre  gallery  at  Paris, 
tbe  original  of  which,  formerly  belonging  to  the  same  swies, 
was  purchased  for  that  ctdlection  in  1818,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Count  de  Choiseul  Oouffier,  who  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  been  his  king's  ambassador  in  Turkey.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  Elgin  Metopes  an  Noa.  %  11, 12, 
and  13.  The  uine  last  mentioned  an  the  flneat  in  point 
of  execution. 

In  an  uninterrupted  seriea  of  very  low  relief,  placed  round 
the  eella,  immediately  below  the  ceiling  of  the  pcvticoes  of 
the  Parthenon,  was  the  Riete,  representing  the  solemn 
quinquennial  procession,  called  tbe  Panathensea.  The  pro- 
ceasion  was  represented  as  advancing  in  two  parallel  odumns 
from  west  to  east,  one  along  the  northern,  the  other  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  temple,  and  feeing  inwards  after  turn- 
ing the  two  angles  of  tbe  eastern  front,  and  meeting  toTvards 
its  centre.  Such  was  the  ftieie  in  its  original  petition. 
Of  its  remains  the  Elgin  collection  possesses  an  extent,  in 
slabs  and  fragments  of  marble,  b^inning  at  No.  17,  of 
rather  mom  uum  249  ft,  with  a  contbination  of  i^ter 
easts  of  more  than  76  ft.  The  gnater  pert  of  the  laat  an 
from  portions  of  the  sculpture  which  were  not  brought 
away,  mcludiug  a  single  slab,  No.  S3,  which  likew^  be- 
longed to  tbe  Count  de  Choiseul,  now  in  the  galleiy  of  tiie 
Louvre ;  all  forming  a  total  of  representation  from  uie  frieze 
of  very  near  326  ft.  Tbe  bas-relieft  which  at  present  com- 
pose the  frieze  in  the  Elgin  Room,  as  &r  as  they  extend, 
an  placed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
seen  upon  the  Parthenon.  Those  on  the  principal  nont  of 
the  temple,  namely,  the  east,  an  placed  first,  then  follow 
those  of  the  north,  and  lastly  those  of  the  west  and  south. 
They  are  arranged,  in  short,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  spectatw  viewed  them  as  he  approached  the  temple  by 
the  east  and  walked  round  it  In^the  north,  west,  and  south. 
But  the  spectatw  In  the  Elgin  Room  Iwi  to  keep  in  mind 
that  what  fbrmerly  mmuided  an  exterior  wall  now  lines 
the  interior  of  a  room. 

The  slabs  17  to  26,  on  tbe  left  (rf*  the  entrance  into  the 
room,  form  tbe  eastern  frieze,  the  portion  which  occupied 
the  east  end  of  the  temple.  The  figures  on  slab  17,  the  Vir- 
gins of  Attica,  head  the  procession  from  the  southern  frieze. 
The  slab  19,  the  longest  in  the  collection,  stood  immediately 
above  the  eastern  entrance  or  door,  and  was  the  centre  of 
the  composition.  In  this  slab,  upon  the  left,  a  Priestess  is 
represented,  supposed  to  be  tbe  wife  of  the  principal  archon, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  in  the  act  of  receiving  from 
two  canepbori,  or  bearers  of  the  mystic  baskets,  the  articles 
serving  for  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  To  ber  left  stands  the 
Archon,  in  a  drapery  which  reaches  from  the  head  to  the 
feet,  receiving  from  die  hands  of  a  youth  a  piece  of  oloth 
(bided  in  a  squan  form  in  numerous  thiekneises,  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  peplus,  or  embroidered  veil,  the  sail  of  the 
Panatbenuc  ahip,  and  tbe  principal  ornament  of  the  pro- 
cession. On  each  side  of  the  groups  whioh  represent  tbe 
priestess  and  archon  are  variotis  seated  figures,  among 
which  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Triptolemus,  .fisculspius,  and 
Hygeia  are  the  moat  conspicuous.  Another  train  of  foroales 
heed  the  procession  as  it  comes  fVom  the  nOTthem  frieze ; 
and  bae  the  sculptures  which  adorned  tbe  eastern  front  of 
tbe  Parthenon  terminate.  This  part  of  the  frieze  is  greatly 
mutilated ;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  aided  by  some  draw- 
ings of  the  Parthenon  made  in  1674  by  Jacques  Carrey  for 
the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  at  a  time  when  the  sculptures  wen 
a  little  mora  perfect.  Ibese  dnwings  an  in  the  Ro^el 
Library  at  Puis,  and  eopie*  of  tiiem  an  in  the  ^tnh 
Hnseom. 

Rom  the  Nantel  drawings  it  qipean  that  the  viivm* 
irbo  led  the  procession  from  the  northtfo^eze,  like  tpobu 
on  the  southern  aide,  wen  folkgi^  jg^  «fi^JeQ)^)^t|i@ ; 
the  foreigners  settled  in  Atheu  were  likewisB  reprnwted. 
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viththepIayenontlM  tute  uid  lyre;  and  a  troop  of  dti- 
lensoloMd  the  train  of  pnions  on  foot.  But  all  Umsb  hare 
disameared.  Nineteen  metopes  and  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
northern  frieie  ftU  when  the  Aorop<to  wai  besieged  bv  the 
Venetians  in  1687,  and  these  subjects  vere  amongst  tnem. 
The  slabs  with  which  the  remains  of  this  frieze  nov  ojmu, 
No.  26  to  31(  consiat  of  chariots  and  charioteers  in  action, 
followed  by  a  train  of  horsemen,  Athenian  citizens  of  the 
woond  class,  who  served  in  the  cavalry.  Thk,  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  wliole  frieze,  extends  from  No. 
32  to  45 ;  in  the  forms  and  actions  of  the  horses,  in  the 
attitodes  and  costumes  of  the  riders,  and  in  the  distribution 
of  the  figures,  the  sculjitHB  seem  to  have  reached  the 
hiriiest  oxcellenoe  of  their  art  in  the  depai^tnmt  of  low 
iwef.  Ttw  bridles  of  the  horses,  in  many  of  the  slabs  here 
referred  to,  were  originally  of  gilded  bronze,  as  appears  by 
the  holes  left  in  ttie  marble.  Small  pieces  of  the  bronze 
iti^f  were  fbund  1^  lord  Elgin's  fbnnatui  when  taking 
moulds  Ibr  him  from  this  part  of  the  friese  in  its  original 
positbn. 

A  sinjfle  slab  of  the  western  frieze  (but  of  exquisite 
beauty.  No.  47),  is  all  which  the  Museum  ^tossesses  in  mar- 
ble. Plaster  casts  of  fourteen  slabs,  which  fbrm  the  re- 
mainder of  the  western  frieze,  and  which  are  still  attached 
to  the  Temple,  follow  it,  numbered  48  to  61.  The  western 
frieze  extended  over  the  front,  and  over  the  antss  of  the 
opisthodomoe.  or  hack  chamber.  The  direction  Of  the 
figures  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  north  side,  namelT,  from 
right  to  left.  There  is  a  peenliarity,  too,  in  the  friese'  of  tin 
west  end,  which  distinguishes  it  from  tl»t  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  temjue.  The  subjects  represented  on  the 
slabs  of  those  two  sides  run  one  into  another :  that  is,  what 
was  left  imporfeet  in  one  slab  is  completed  in  the  next; 
whereas  in  the  west  end  the  sulgects  are  nearly  complete 
on  each  piece  of  marble.  The  western  frieze  is  likewise 
distinguMied  from  those  of  the  two  sides  of  the  temide  by 
the  comparatively  few  figures  introduced  into  it. 

We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  frieze  which  enriched 
the  southern  side  of  too  Temple.  The  direction  of  the 
figures  which  form  it  is  from  \ett  to  rwht,  and  the  numbers 
being  in  oontinuiW  from  the  western  frieze,  begin  with  the 
end  of  the  procession,  and  extend  from  62  to  90,  round  to 
the  door  of  entranes  into  the  room.  In  this,  as  in 
the  western  frieze,  the  spectator  is  snppued  to  hwn  his 
&ce  turned  respectively  to  the  north  ana  south  sides  of  the 
temple.  A  considerable  number  <tf  the  skba.  No.  63  to  77, 
represent  horsemen ;  78  to  62  CMisist  of  cturiots ;  a  col- 
lection of  citizens  and  old  men,  cortasponding  with  those 
of  the  northern  friexe,  but  more  numerous,  preceded  these; 
all,  however,  but  a  single  fragment  of  four  women  (No.  83) 
have  disappeared.  In  the  slabs  and  fir^inentB  numbered 
84  to  90  we  see  the  sacrificial  oxen,  and  upon  the  turn 
of  the  slab  90  is  a  figure,  believed  to  be  that  of  a  magi- 
strate looking  round  upon  the  procession  which  follows  him. 
He  is  interposed  between  the  end  of  the  procession  on  the 
northern,  and  the  bemnning  of  Uiat  upon  the  eastern  friese, 

Of  the  Stahtu  andfragments  from  the  tympana,  or  pedi- 
ments, of  the  FsithniOD.  those  toward  the  southern  end  of 
the  Room,  Na  91  to  98,  are  ftmn  the  eaitoin  pedi- 
ment the  allegory  of  wluoh  represented  the  Birui  of 
Hinem ;  these  consist  of  the  neck,  the  sboutders,  and  the 
aims  of  the  figure  of  Hyperion  rising  fimn  the  sea,  the 
Horses  of  Hyperion,  the  recumbent  statue  called  Theseus, 
the  goddesses,  supposed  to  be  Geres  and  Proswpine,  Iris 
with  oer  veil  inflated.  Victory  winged,  the  Fates,  and  the 
heed  of  one  of  the  Horses  of  Night  Those  toward  the 
northern  end,  Na  99  to  lOfi,  are  from  the  western  pedi- 
ment, the  allegory  of  which  represented  the  Contest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  gusodianship  of  Attica.  Wiitt 
the  exception  of  the  first  figure,  the  Ilissua,  or  River  God, 
^y  are  fragments,  and  were  broken  in  an  effort  to  remove 
them  from  the  pedhnent  after  the  siege  of  1687.  The 
greater  part  were  reeovned  by  Uh^  El^in  by  excavating 
below  a  house  which  had  been  bvilt  out  d  th«  ruins  beneath 
(he  pediment,  and  which  he  had  purehased.  They  oonsist 
of  the  torso  of  Geczops,  a  fn^iment  of  the  fece  and  the 
chest  of  Minerva,  the  upper  part  of  the  torso  of  Neptune,  a 
fragment  of  the  Eriothonian  Serpent,  the  torso  of  Apteral 
Victory,  and  the  lower  part,  or  rather  lap,  of  the  figure  of 
Latona.  M.  Qnatremire  de  QuiuOT,  in  his  '  Monumens 
et  Ouvragea  d'Art  Antique,'  foU  Par.,  1829,  has  given 
two  plates  of  the  pediments  of  the  Pactheoon  in  which  aU 
the  Ajgnrsa  axe  eo^Mtnially  natond. 


Between,  and  separating  the  sculptores  of  the  two  pedi- 
ments (No.  119).  stands  an  imperfect  statue  of  a  youUt  at 
the  size  of  life,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  supposed  to 
have  formed  port  of  a  group  of  Dndalus  and  Icarus  *  olU 
that  is  certainly  known  of  it,  is,  that  it  came  in  fragments, 
and  from  the  Acropolis. 

C^sts  from  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  others  from  the 
bas-relieb  of  the  choragic  monument  of  I^icrates,  are  let 
into  the  eastern  wall  ol  the  Elgin  Room,  the  first  above ; 
the  latter,  at  the  northern  end^  beknr  the  Panathemic 
friese. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  Elgin  colleetion,  it  m^  be  auf- 
fleient  to  name  a  few  marbles  ta  highest  chara^r,  sudi  as 
the  colossal  statue  of  Bacchus,  from  the  choragic  monument 
of  Thrasyllus,  No.  Ill,  and  the  Caryatid<^  from  the  Temple 
of  PandroBus,  No.  128.   Of  architectural  fragments,  the 

Sieces  of  frieze,  from  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycence, 
los.  1 77, 1 80,  are  the  most  antient ;  the  capittd  and  portion 
of  a  shah.  No.  1  IS,  give  a  notim  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon :  and  the  capital  and  shaft  from 
the  temple  of  Ereetheus,  No.  126,  present  the  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  Ionic  ordw  now  known.  The  frieze  of 
the  temple  of  Ereetheus  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  collection.  Among  the  inscriptions,  the  Sigean, 
written  in  the  most  antient  Greek  characters,  and  in 
the  Boustrophedon  manner.  No.  107,  claims  the  first 
place,  followed  by  nnmexous  others  relating  to  the  temples 
and  buildii^  oS  Athens,  some  containing  deerees  or 
treaties  and  a  few  inventories  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
FlsrOenon:  sepulchral  inscriptions,  urns,  and  steUe  abound 
in  the  collection;  and  among  these  the  epitaph  on  the 
warriors  who  fell  at  Potidsea.  (Thucyd.  L  63.)  Votive 
bas-reliefr  and  olkrin^  are  also  preserved  in  it  in  large 
number.  Hie  last  article  we  shall  name  is  a  vessel  of 
beautifiil  form,  an  urn  of  bronze ;  it  was  found  in  a  tumulus 
situated  on  the  road  which  leads  from  the  Pireus  to  the 
Salaminian  ferry  and  Eleusis,  enclosed  within  the  marble 
vase  in  which  it  now  stands,  and  in  it  was  a  deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  a  lacrhymatmr  of  alabastw,  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in 
gold.  It  is  supposed,  from  the  last  artituei  to  have  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  some  amatory  poet 

The  possessiMi  of  the  El^  colleetion  has  estahlislied  a 
utional  school  ot  senlptore  m  our  country,  founded  on  the 
noUest  models  which  human  art  has  ever  prodnoed.  A 
tribute  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  noblenun  to  whose  exertions 
the  nation  is  indebted  for  it  If  Lord  Elgin  had  not  removed 
them,  the  greater  part  would  long  since  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  In  the  last  siege  of  Athens  the  Parthenon  suf- 
fered additional  damage. 

ELIMINATION  (AlgebraX  the  process  of  reducing  a 
number  of  equations,  containing  certain  letters,  to  a  smsller 
number,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  letters  shaU  not  be 
found.  The  simplest  case  of  eliminattoa,  and  therefore  the 
best  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  the  term,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  if  A  be  equal  to  o  and  B  be  equal  to  C,  then  A  is 

Sual  to  C.  In  the  result,  B  is  eliminated.  Any  operation 
ateebra  may  produce  dimination.  We  give  four  instances 
in  which  such  a  result  is  obtained  by  addition,  subtraction, 
mnltiplicarion,  and  division. 

1.  x+y=12,  x~y=6i  add.  2d;=:20:  y  is  eliminated. 

2.  x+z^a,  y+r  subtract,  x—jf^a—b:  x  is  eli- 
minated. 

2z:  2 

3.  .TW=a,  T-=fi;  multiply,  -it*=ai:  v  is  elimmated. 

X  a 

4.  XI/— a,  yzstb:  divide,  -  =:  t:  y  is  eliminated. 

The  process  of  ehmination,  in  the  case  of  more  oomph 
cated  equations,  becomes  difficult  and  frequently  imprae 
ticahle.  So  much  is  this  subject  connected  with  the  theory 
of  equations*  that  a  treatise  on  the  first  would  be  the  lar^;esi 
portum  of  one  oa  the  seoond.  The  writii^  on  this  subject 
are  scattered,  hut  most  wwks  on  algebra  contain  all  that 
is  absolutely  necesroiy. 

BIJOT,  JOHN,  often  called  the  apostle  of  the  Indians, 
was  a  native  of  England,  bom  in  1604.  He  was  educated  ■ 
at  the  univenity  of  Cambridfe,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  proficiency  in  theology  and  in  antient  languages.  Hav- 
ing seceded  from  the  established  church  and  embraced  the 
ministry,  he  em^rated,  like  many  other  suflerars  for  con- 
scienoe,  to  New  England,  and^aaived  at  JBqston  in  1611 
In  the  fblknring  ywn'i^nii£%-£raSf«^ 
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his  abode  at  Roxbniy,  mly  a  mile  distant,  as  minister  of  a 
small  oongregation,  composed  chiefly  of  friends  to  whose 
religious  service  he  had  previously  engaged  himself,  in 
case  they  should  follow  him  across  the  Atlantic.  In  dis- 
charging^  the  duties  of  his  function  he  was  zealous  and  effi- 
cient ;  and  he  vas  also  earnest  in  spreading  the  blessings  of 
education,  by  promoting  the  estabUshment  of  schools. 

Having  qualified  himself,  b^  learning  their  language,  to 
become  a  preacher  to  the  Indians,  he  commenced  his  mis- 
sionary labours,  October  28.  1646,  belbre  a  large  assembly 
eollectad  by  his  invitation  a  fbw  miles  from  Roxbury.  Many, 
it  is  said,  on  this  and  on  a  aubsequent  occasion,  seemed 
deeply  touched ;  and  it  is  evident,  by  the  questions  asked 
of  the  preacher,  that  the  understandings,  as  well  as  the 
ftdings  of  his  audience,  were  roused.  From  the  chiefs  and 
piieata*  or  oo^jurors,  both  of  whom  felt  interested  in  main- 
taining antient  manners  and  superstitioni,  he  usually  met 
with  opposition.  Still  no  small  numb^  were  converted; 
and  these,  abandoning  their  savage  life,  united  in  com- 
munities, to  which  lands  were  granted  by  the  provincial 
government  In  1674  there  were  seven  Indian  praying- 
towns,  containing  near  SOU  persons,  thus  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  care  of  Eliot,  besides  a  still  greater 
number  of  converts,  to  whom  land  had  not  been  thus 
assigned. 

In  travelling  among  the  woods  Eliot  underwent  great 
phy^cal  labour  and  hardship,  and  his  mental  labour  was 
unremitting.  He  translated  the  Old  and  Nev  Testament 
and  sever^  religious  treatises  into  the  Indian  tongue 
which  were  printed  for  distribution  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Glospel ;  he  composed 
an  Indian  grammar,  and^sev^^  treatises  on  subjects  not 
directly  rel^ous,  for  the  use  of  his  converts  and  pupils, 
and  also  wrote  a  number  of  English  works.  Nevertheless 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  86,  and  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
at  Roxbury  only  two  years  before  his  death,  which  took 

Ce  in  1690.  A  colleague  bad  been  appointed  to  assist 
in  1650,  in  consequence  of  his  necessanr  and  frequent 
absence.  His  private  character  appears  to  have  been  very 
beantifnl:  he  was  not  only  disintenwted  and  zealous,  but 
benevolent,  self-denying,  and  humble.  Baxter  says,  in  one 
of  his  letters.  'There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  honoured 
above  him.*  (Cotton  Mather,  EecL  BiH.  b.  iii,  and  Ltft  qf 
Johi  &liat.  A  modem  I^e  <^  JoAn  BlHot,  Edinburgh, 
1828,  12mo.,  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  concern- 
ing the  early  attempts  to  convert  the  Indians.) 

EUOTT,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS,  vras  hem  at  Stobbs 
in  Scotland,  in  17)8.  He  studied  the  mathematics  and 
other  sciences  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
classical  literature,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
and  fluency  with  which  he  spoke  the  French  and  German 
languages.  His  knowledge  of  tactics  was  acquired  in  the 
celebrated  school  at  la  Fere.  Having  attained  tlie  rank  of 
lieutenant-etdaiel,  he  aeetHnpauied  Gem^  H.  to  Oemui^ 
in  1743  as  his  Majesty's  wd-de-campk  a^  waa  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  the  Seven  Years*'War,  be  fought 
in  1 757  under  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  and  Prince  Fudi- 
nand  of  Brunswick,  and  greatly  distinguiidied  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  celebrated  r^ment  of  light-horse,  raised  and 
formed  by  himself,  and  called  by  his  name.  He  was  second 
in  command  in  the  expedition  against  thB  Havannah,  the 
capture  of  which  important  place  was  highly  honourable  to 
the  oour^  and  perseverance  of  the  British  troops.  After 
the  peace  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenan^general,  and 
was  appointed  in  1775  to  the  government  of  Gibraltar. 
His  memorable  defence  of  that  important  fortress  i^ainst 
the  combined  efforts  of  France  and  Spain  was  the  last  ex- 
ploit of  his  life,  the  splendour  of  which  so  fer  ecli{»ed  all 
that  had  preceded  it,  that  he  is  most  femiliarly  known  as 
•the  gallant  defender  of  Gibraltar.*  After  the  peace  he 
ms  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Heathfidd.  His 
lordship  died  at  his  fevourite  country  seat  Kalkofen,  near 
Aix-la-Chuelle,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  the 
vaten,  July  6,  1790,  in  the  seventf-third  year  of  his  age. 

rGlBIULl.TAR.] 

ELIQUATION.  an  operation  by  means  of  which  a  mora 
fhsible  substance  is  separated  from  another  which  is  less 
fusible.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  the  purification  of 
silver,  but  is  now  little  used. 

ELJS  or  ELEA,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnese,  included 
between  Achaia,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  and  the  sea.  Its 
coast  line  extended  fkom  the  nromontory  Araxus  to  the 
P.  a  No.  576. 


mouth  of  the  river  Neda.  Elia  was  originally  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  northern,  called  hollow  El^  (xotXir  *BXii) , 
the  southern,  Triphylia ;  and  that  in  the  middle,  PisatiB. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  the  Epeans 
and  Pylians,  who  occupied  the  whole  western  coast  of 
the  Peloponnese  from  Araxus  to  TaJ^getum,  the  line  Of  de- 
marcation between  these  two  tribes  being  on  a  line  wiUi 
Capelchthys.  (Leake'»  3fomi,  ii.,  p.  182.)  Thechief  towns 
of  the  Epeaos  were,  in  the  time  of  Homw,  Elis  and  Bu- 
prasium.  {lUad,  B.  615,  630.)  The  Eleans  were  the 
first  people  in  the  Peloponnese  who  experienced  the  effects 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  as  their  territory  was  the  landing- 
place  of  the  invaders,  and  was  assigned  by  them  to  their 
ally  the  ^tolian  Oxylus,  who  claim^  to  be  descended  from 
^tolus,  the  son  of  Endymbn,  a  mythical  king  of  the 
Epeaos.  Oxylus  and  his  new  subjects  conquered  Pisa  and 
Olympia,  where  the  Olympian  games  vete  established 
about  1 1 04  B.C.,  though  they  were  not  r^ulorly  celebrated 
till  Coroebus  gained  the  prize  in  776  b.c.  Those  games 
exercised  a  most  important  intluence  on  the  subsequent 
destinies  of  Elis.  The  reverence  with  which  the  Greeks 
in  general  regarded  this  festival  was  extended  to  the  country 
in  which  it  took  place,  and  the  districts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cities  of  Olympia  and  Elis  were  always  free 
f^m  the  ravages  of  war  so  long  as  the  ^ames  maintained 
their  respectabili^.  In  the  earliw  periods  the  people  of 
Pisa,  which  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Olympia,  sometimes  presided  over  the  celAratian  of  the 
games ;  but  the  wars  between  Messenia  and  Sparta  enabled 
the  Eleans  to  form  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Spartans,  which  ended  in  a  tacit  understanding  that  the 
intervening  sea-coast  should  be  divided  between  the  two 
powers ;  the  resistance  of  the  Pisatee  only  brought  upon 
them  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  the  annexation  of  all 
Triphylia  to  Elis.  This  happened  as  early  as  the  48th 
Olympiad;  and  when  Agis  invaded  Elis  and  occupied 
Olympia  in  the  95th  Olympiad  (400  B.C.),  the  power  of  the 
PisatiB  was  so  entirely  overthrown  that  the  Spartan  king 
would  not  take  the  aaministratioo  of  the  games  from  tlra 
Eleans.  on  the  ground  that  those  who  claimed  it  were  mere 
peasants  and  not  fit  for  so  great  a  charge.  (Xen.  HeUatiea, 
lii.,  c.  2.)  The  harmony  between  Elis  and  Sputa  was  in- 
terrupted during  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  countenance 
which  the  Spartans  afforded  to  the  Lepreats,  and  theitleuis 
endeavoured  to  avenge  this  interference  by  excluding  the 
Spartans  iVom  the  Olympic  games.  After  some  years  of 
misunderstanding,  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the 
Spartan  alliance  by  the  invasion  of  Agis,  mentioned  above. 
In  365  B.C.  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Arcadians, 
which  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  southern  territories. 
The  Eleans  were  firm  supporters  of  the  ^tolians  during 
the  social  war,  and  never  joined  the  Acluean  league. 

The  city  of  Elis  was  originally  called  Ephyra,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Leake,  changed  its  name  in  the  time  of 
Ox|rhu.  (TVoM^rwtAsiforw^  L,p.  6.)  The  site  of  the 
antient  capital  is  now  called  Palec^poU,  'Tbe  ruins  consist 
of  several  magsM  of  Roman  tite  and  mtHrtar,  with  many 
wrought  bloeka  of  stone  and  fkagments  of  sculpture  scat- 
tered over  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference.' 
(Leake,  i.,  p.  5.)  The  soil  was  sandy,  aigillaceous,  or  a  rich 
mould,  and  stone  was  found  only  in  the  mountains.  (Leake,  ii., 
p.  1 79.)  The  territory  was  very  fertile  and  populous,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  Greece  which  produced 
flax.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Alpheius  (Rofea)  and  the 
Peneius  (Gastuni).  Its  chief  mountain,  Fhoioe.  was  cele- 
brated in  antient  poetry  and  mythology.  This  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  to  all  the  high  lands  of  Elis  norta 
of  the  river  Alpheius.  The  principal  sea-port  of  Elis  vras 
CvUene^  which  Colonel  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  modem 
Coiarenxa.  {Travels  in  the  Moreot  iL,  p.  174.) 
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EUXIR  OF  VITRIOL.  [Sulphdeic  Acid.] 
ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  the  daughter  of 
Heniy  VIII.  by  his  second  vifs.  Anne  Boleyn,  was  horn  at 
Omenwkh,  7th  September,  1A33.  She  was  not  three  years 
old  therefore  when  her  mother  was  brouffht  to  the  hloek, 
in  May,  1536.  Very  soon  after  her  birth  it  was  declared, 
by  the  Act  SS  Henry  VIH.,  c.  SS,  that  if  Queen  Anne 
should  decease  without  issue  male,  to  he  begotten  of  the 
body  of  the  king,  then  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
should  go  '  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  now  princess,  and  to  the 
luirs  of  her  body  lawfiiUy  batten.'  By  this  act  therefore 
Henry's  fsmale  issue  by  his  present  ^ueen  was  placed  in 
the  oraer  of  suoceesion  before  the  male  issue  he  might  have 
by  any  future  wife.  By  the  28  Henry  VTH.,  c.  7,  however, 
passed  after  his  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  his  two 
former  marriagee  were  aeclared  to  be  unlawful  and  void, 
and  both  Elizabeth  and  her  elder  sister  Mary  were  bas- 
tardized. But  finally,  by  the  35  Henr^  VIII.,  c.  1,  passed 
soon  after  his  marriage  with  his  last  imb,  Catharine  Parr, 
it  was  declared'that  S  Prince  Edward  shouM  die  withont 
heirs,  then  the  oown  should  remain  ftist  to  the  lady  Mary, 
and,  fiuling  her,  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth.  This  was  the  last 
legal  settlement  of  the  crown,  by  which  her  position  was 
affected,  made  previous  to  Elizabeth's  accession;  unless 
indeed  she  might  be  considered  to  be  excluded  by  impli- 
cation by  the  Act  1  Mary,  st  2,  c  1,  which  legitimatized 
her  sister  Maiy,  declwed  the  validity  of  Henry's  first  mar- 
riage, and  pronounced  his  dtvocce  frfnn  Catherine  of  Aragon 
to  be  void. 

In  1&35  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  for  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Angouldme,  the  third  son  of 
Francis  I.  of  Fmnce ;  but  it  was  broken  off  before  any 
agreement  wu  come  to.  In  1646  also  Henry  proposed  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  Oie  view  of  ueaking  off  a 
match  then  contemplated  between  the  emperoi's  son,  the 
^nre  of  Spain,  afterwuds  Philip  H..  with  a  daughter  of 
the  French  king,  that  Philip  should  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth;  but  neither  alliance  took  place.  Elizabeth's 
next  suitor,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formally  de- 
clared his  pretensions,  was  the  protector  Somerset's  un- 
fortunate brother,  the  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  some  advances  to  her  even  befbre  his  mar- 
riage with  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  although  Elizabeth  was 
then  only  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Catharine,  who  died  a 
few  months  after  her  marriage  (poisoned,  as  many  supposed, 
by  her  husband),  appears  to  have  been  made  somewhat  un- 
comfortable while  sne  lived  by  the  freedoms  the  princess 
continued  to  allow  Sudley  to  take  with  her.  which  went 
beyond  ordinary  flirtatinai ;  the  scandal  of  the  d«r  tadeed 
was,  that  '  the  Lady  Eliiabeth  did  bear  some  aflfoction  to 
the  admiraL'  After  his  wife's  death  he  was  accused  of 
having  renewed  his  deswna  upon  her  hand ;  and  it  was  part 
of  the  cha^  on  which  he  was  attainted  that  he  had  plotted 
to  seize  the  king's  person  and  to  force  the  princess  to 
marry  him ;  but  his  execution  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
stopped  this  and  all  his  other  ambitious  schemes. 

In  1550,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  fvoposed  that 
Elizabeth  should  be  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Christian 
HI.  of  Denmark ;  but  the  negotiation  seems  to  have  been 
stopped  by  her  refusal  to  consent  to  the  match.  She  was  a 
fhvourite  with  her  brother,  who  used  to  call  her  his  '  sweet 
sister  Temperance  ;*  but  be  was  neverOieless  prevailed  upon 
by  the  artnd  and  interested  representations  of  Dudley  to 
pass  over  her,  as  well  as  Mary,  in  the  settlement  of  iht 
crown  which  he  made  by  will  a  diort  time  befbre  hi*  death. 
[EmrASD  VI.] 

Camden  gives  the  following  account  of  the  situation  and 
employments  of  Elizabeth  at  this  poiod  of  her  life,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  history  of  her  rei^  She  was  both,  he 
says,  *  in  great  gruM  and  fiivour  with  King  Edward,  her 
brother,  as  likewise  in  singular  esteem  with  the  nobility 
and  people  ;  for  she  was  of  admirable  beauty,  and  well 
deserving  a  crown,  of  a  modest  gravity,  excellent  wit,  royal 
soul,  happy  memory,  and  indefatigably  given  to  the  study 
of  learning;  insomuch,  as  before  she  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  she  understood  well  the  Latin.  French,  and  Italian 
tongues,  and  had  an  indiffsrent  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  did  she  n^lect  music,  so  far  as  it  became  a  princess, 
beine  able  to  sing  sweetly,  and  play  handsmnely  on  the  lute. 
With  Roger  Ascnam,  who  was  ner  tutttf,  she  read  over  Me- : 
lanchthon's  Common- Places,  all  Tully,  a  great  part  of  the 
histories  of  Titus  Livius,  certain  select  orations  of  Isocrates 
(whereof  two  she  turned  into  Latin),  Sophoeks's  Tragedies, 


and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  by  which  means  she  both 
framed  her  tongue  to  a  puro  and  elegant  way  of  speaking. 
Sec'   (English  TranaUUion  in  Ketmef*  CoUeetion.) 

It  appears  from  what  Aschun  himself  tells  us  in  his 
'  Schoolmaster'  that  Elizabeth  oontinned  herOnek  studies 
after  she  ascended  the  throne :  '  after  dinner*  (at  Windsor 
(kstle,  10th  December,  1S68),  he  says.  *  I  went  up  to  read 
with  the  Queen's  Mtg'esty :  we  read  there  togetlter  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  I  well  remember,  that  noble  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  ^sobines  for  his  &lse  dealing  in  his 
embassage  to  King  Philip  of  Macedonia.' 

On  the  death  of  Edward.  Camden  says  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Dudley  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  resign  her 
title  to  the  crown  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  certain  lands  to 
be  settled  on  her :  her  reply  was,  *  that  her  elder  sister, 
the  Lady  Mary,  was  first  to  be  a^eed  withal ;  for  as  long 
as  the  said  lady  Mary  lived  she,  for  her  part,  could  chal- 
letige  no  right  at  all.'  Burnett  says  that  bub  she  and 
Mary,  having  been  allured  by  messages  from  Dudl^,  who 
no  doubt  Wished  to  get  them  info  his  hands,  were  on 
tiheir  way  to  town,  when  the  news  of  Edward's  ap* 
preaching  end  induced  them  to  turn  back.  When  Mary 
came  to  London  after  being  proclaimed  queen,  the  Lady 
Elisabeth  went  to  meet  her  with  500  hone,  according  to 
Camden,  others  say  with  2000.  Fox,  the  martyrologist. 
relates  that  *  Queen  Maiy,  when  she  was  first  queen,  before 
she  was  crowned,  would  go  no  whither,  but  would  have 
her  by  the  hand,  and  send  for  her  to  dinner  and  supper.'  At 
Marv's  coronation,  in  October,  1553,  according  to  Holin- 
shed,  as  the  queen  rode  throt^h  the  city  towards  West- 
minster, the  chariot  in  which  she  sat  was  fbllowed  by 
another  '  having  a  covering  of  cloth  of  sitw,  all  white,  an^ 
six  horses  trapped  with  the  hke.  wherein  sate  the  Lady 
Elisabeth  uid  uw  Lady  Anne  of  Qeve.'  Another  account 
says  that  Elizabeth  curied  the  crown  on  this  occasion. 

From  this  time  Elisabeth,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
their  religion,  became  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Her  position  however  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  At  first 
she  refused  to  attend  her  sister  to  mass,  endeavouring  to 
soothe  Mary  by  appealing  to  her  compassion :  after  some 
time  however  she  yielded  en  outward  compliance.  Tbe 
Act  passed  by  the  parliament,  which,  although  it  did  not 
mention  her  by  name,  bastardized  hex  by  implication,  by 
annulling  her  father's  divorce  from  his  first  win,  could  not 
fail  to  give  her  deep  offence.  Availing  hmelf  of  an  order 
of  Maiy,  assigning  her  a  rank  below  what  her  birth  entitled 
her  to,  as  an  excuse  for  vrishing  to  retire  fh>m  court,  she 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  her  house  at  Ashridge.  in  Bucking- 
hanuhire,  in  the  ^ginning  of  Decemb«.  About  the  same 
time  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  been  irritated  against 
her  sister  by  the  preference  shown  for  Elizabeth  by  her 
kinsman  Edward  (Jourtenay,  whom,  after  releasing  from 
the  Tower,  the  queen  had  restore  to  his  fkther's  title  of 
earl  of  Devon,  and  is  said  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of 
marrying.  It  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  doeign  of 
the  rash  and  unfortunate  attempt  of  Wyatt,  in  tbe  thin- 
ning of  the  following  year,  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  ElizabeUi  and  Courtenay,  who  was  one  of  those 
engaged  in  the  revolt  This  affair  involved  Elizabeth  in 
the  greatest  dan^r.  On  the  8th  of  Febniary,  the  day 
after  the  suppressitm  of  the  insurrection,  certain  members 
of  the  eonnoil  were  sent  with  a  par^  of  350  (other  accounts 
say  600)  horse  to  Adhridge^  with  orders  to  iHing  her  to 
London  '  quick  or  dead.'  They  arrived  during  the  night, 
and  although  thejr  ibund  her  aick  in  bed,  they  immediately 
forced  their  way  mto  her  chamber,  and  informed  her  that 
she  must '  prepare  against  tbe  morning,  at  nine  of  the 
clock,  to  go  with  them,  dedaring  that  they  had  brought 
with  them  the  queen's  litter  fbr  her.'  She  was  so  ill  how- 
ever that  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  night  that  siie  reached 
Highgate.  Here,  says  Fox,  *  she  being  very  sick,  tarried 
that  night  and  the  next  day ;  during  which  time  of  her 
abode  were  came  many  pursuivants  and  messeiwers  from 
the  court,  but  fbr  what  purpose  1  csnnot  tell.*  When  she 
entered  London  great  multitudes  of  people  came  flocking 
about  her  litter,  which  she  ordered  to  be  opmed  to  show 
herself.  The  city  waa  at  thia  time  covered  with  gibbets ; 
fifteen  had  been  erected  in  difiierent  placea,  on  which  fifty* 
two  persons  were  hanged ;  and  it  apiinrs  to  have  been  the 
general  belief  that  Elizabeth  would  luffier,  as  Lady  Jane 
Grey  had  done  ft  few  days  btfwe.  Fn»n  the  time  of  her 
arrival  in  town  she  was  kept  in>elMe  eonflnement  in 
WhitehalL   Itappwe^e^yii&^O^^ted  in 
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oiiuncil ;  and  although  no  eTidence  had  been  obtained  by 
all  the  exertions  of  the  orown  lawrerB  vhidi  went  &rther 
than  to  make  it  probable  that  Wyatt  and  Courtenay  had 
solicited  her  to  give  her  assent  to  their  projects  of  revolt, 
her  Immediate  destruction  vas  strongly  advised  by  some  of 
the  members.  BUzabeth  long  afterwards  used  to  declare 
that  she  fullv  erpected  death,  and  that  she  knew  her  sister 
thirsted  for  her  blood.  It  was  at  last  determined  however 
that  for  the  present  she  shoold  only  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  although  she  seems  herself  still  to  have  been  left  in 
doubt  as  to  her  fota.  She  was  conveyed  to  her  prison  by 
water  on  the  morning  of  the  Uth  of  March,  being  Palm 
Sunday,  orders  being  issued  that,  in  the  mean  time,  *  every 
one  should  keep  the  church  and  carry  their  palms.'  In 
attempting'  to  shoot  the  bridge  the  boat  was  nearly  swamped. 
She  at  first  reftised  to  land  at  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Traitor's  Gate ;  but  one  of  the  lords  with  her  told  her  she 
should  have  no  choice ;  '  and  because  it  did  then  rein,'  con- 
tinues Fox,  *  he  offered  to  her  his  cloak,  which  she  (putting 
it  back  with  her  hand  with  a  good  dash)  refused.  So  she 
coming  out,  having  one  foot  upon  the  stair,  said,  "  Here 
landeth  as  true  a  aul^ect  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs; 
and  before  thee.  O  God.  I  speak  it,  having  none  other 
firiends  but  thee  alone."  '  She  remained  in  close  custody  for 
about  a  month,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a 
small  gardun  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  On  the  19th 
of  May  she  was  removed,  in  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Beding- 
field,  to  Woodstock.  Here  she  was  guarded  with  great 
strictness  and  severity  by  her  new  jailor.  Camden  says 
that  at  this  time  she  received  private  letters  both  from 
Henry  H.  of  France,  inviting  her  to  that  country,  and  from 
Christian  III.  of  Denmark  (who  had  lately  embraced  the 
Protestant  religion),  soliciting  her  hand  for  his  son  Frederick. 
When  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  her  enemies,  her  hfe 
was  again  threatened:  '  The  Lady  Elinbeth,*  adds  th» 
historian,  *  now  guiding  herself  as  a  shni  in  blustering 
weatbo*,  both  hMrd  divine  service  after  the  Romish  man- 
ner, and  was  ftvquetitly  confessed;  and  at  the  pressing  in- 
stances and  menaces  of  Cardinal  Pole,  professed  herself, 
for  fear  of  death,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Yet  did  not  Queen 
Mary  believe  her.'  She  remained  at  Woodstock  till  April, 
1555,  when  she  was,  on  the  interposition,  as  it  was  made  to 
appear,  of  King  PbiHp,  allowed  to  take  up  her  residence  at 
tlie  royal  palace  of  Hatfield,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Catholic  gentleman.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  by  whom  she  was 
treated  with  respect  and  kindness.  Philip  was  anxious  to 
have  tie  cre<lit  of  advising  mild  measures  in  regard  to  the 

Erincess  and  perhaps  he  was  really  more  disposed  to  treat 
er  witn  indulgence  than  his  wife.  According  to  Camden, 
some  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  party  wished  to  remove  her  to 
a  distance  from  England,  and  to  marry  her  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy :  but  Philiy  opposed  this  scheme, 
desig^inc  hw  for  his  eldest  son  Charles  (the  unfortunate 
Don  Carlos}.  Elisabeth  also  was  herself  averse  to  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Savoyard. 

She  continued  to  reside  at  Hatfield  till  the  death  of 
Mary,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  November,  The 
news  was  communicated  the  same  day,  but  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  some  hours,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was 
sitting  at  the  time.  '  They  were  seized  at  first,'  says  Cam- 
den (or  rather  his  translator), '  with  a  mighty  grief  and  sur- 

Erise,  but  soon  wore  off  those  impressions,  and,  with  an 
andsmne  mixture  (HT  joy  and  sorraw,  upon  the  loss  of  a  de- 
ceased and  the  prospeet  of  a  succeeding  princess,  they  be 
took  themselves  to  public  business,  and,  with  one  consent, 
agreed  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth  should  be  declared  the  true 
I  and  lawful  heir  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  act  of  suc- 
cession made 35 Henry  Vin.*  It  isprobablethatElizabeth's 
outward  compliance  in  the  matter  of  religion  had  oonsidereble 
effect  in  producing  this  unanimity,  for  the  majority  of  the 
lords  were  Otholics,  and  certainly  both  the  bishops  and 
many  of  the  lay  peers  would  have  been  strongly  Inclined  to 
oppose  her  accession  if  they  had  expected  that  she  would 
venture  to  disturbtheestabtisliedorderof  things.  Themem- 
bei  s  of  the  lower  house  were  now  called  up,  and  informed  of 
what  had  been  done  by  Archbishop  Heath,  the  chancellor. 
He  concluded  by  Bayingthat,'since  no  doubt  csoutd  ought  to 
be  made  of  the  Lady  Elinbeth^s  right  of  succession,  the 
House  of  Peers  only  wanted  their  consent  to  proclaim  her 
queen.  A  vote  to  that  effect  immediately  passedby  acclama- 
tion ;  and,  as  soon  u  the  houses  rose,  the  proclamation  took 
place.  Xlinheth  came  to  London  op  Wednesday,  the  S3rd : 
she  VBS  net  by  all  the  bisheps  in  a  body  at  Highgate,  an^ 


escorted  by  an  immense  multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks  to 
the  metropolis,  where  she  took  up  her  lodgings  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  North,  in  the  Charter  House.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Monday  the  28th  she  made  a  progress  through  the 
city  in  a  chariot  to  the  royal  palace  of  tne  Tower :  here  she 
continued  till  Monday  the  6th  of  December,  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  which  day  she  removed  by  water  to  Somerset  House. 

One  of  Elizabeth's  earliest  acts  of  royalty,  by  which,  as 
Camden  remarks,  sbe  gave  proof  of  a  prudence  above  her 
years,  was  what  we  should  now  call  the  appointment  of  her 
ministers.  She  retained  of  her  privy  council  thirteen  (Ca- 
tholics, who  had  been  of  that  of  her  sister,  including  Heath, 
archbishop  of  York  and  lord  chancellcn: ;  William  Paulett, 
marquis  of  Winchester,  the  lord  high  treasurer ;  Edward, 
Lord  Clinton,  the  lord  high  admiral ;  and  William,  Lord 
Howard  of  EfRngham,  the  lord  chamberlain.  But  with 
these  she  associated  seven  oUiers  of  her  own  religion,  the 
most  eminent  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  William  C^il, 
afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  whom  she  appointed  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  had  idready  held  under  Ed> 
ward  in.  Soon  after,  Nicholas  Bacon  (the  fothor  of  the 
great  ehanedlor)  was  added  to  the  number  of  the  privy 
councillors,  and  made  at  fltst  lord  privy  seal,  and  next 
year  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  on  the  resignation 
of  Archbishop  Heath.  Cecil  became  lord  high  treasurer 
on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Winchester  m  1572,  aiid 
continued  to  be  Elisabeth's  principal  adviser  till  his  death 
in  159S,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Sackville, 
Lord  Buckhurst  cafterwards  made  earl  of  Dorset  by  James 
I.).  Of  the  other  persons  who  served  as  ministers  during 
Elizabeth's  long  reign,  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  note  were 
Sir  Francis  Walsincliam  (who  was  principal  secretar)'  of 
state  ftom  1573  till  nis  death  in  1590,  and  was  all  the  time 
the^  were  in  office  together  the  confidential  fhend  and  chief 
assistant  of  Cecil  the  premier,  under  whose  patronage  he 
had  entered  pnUie  lifo),  and  Burleigh's  son,  Robc^  Cecil 
(aftermrds  earl  of  Salisbury),  who  succeeded  Walsin^am  as 
secretary  of  state,  and  hdd  that  office  till  the  end  of  the  reign . 
Among  the  other  persons  of  ability  that  were  employ^  in 
the  course  of  the  reign,  in  different  capacities,  may  be  men- 
tioned Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  j '  a  man,'  says  Camden, 
'  of  a  large  experience,  piercing  judgment,  and  singular 
rudence,  who  dischargea  several  embassies  with  a  great 
eal  of  diligence  and  much  to  his  praise,  yet  could  he  not 
be  master  of  much  wealth,  nor  rise  higher  than  to  those 
small  dignities  (thoush  glorious  in  title)  of  chief  cupbearer 
of  Bnglandand  chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  this  be- 
cause ne  acted  in  fovour  of  Leicester  against  C^il,  whose 
greatness  he  envied:'  SirThomas Smith,  the  learned  ftiend 
of  Cheke,  who  had  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  along 
with  him  under  Edward  VI.,  and  held  the  same  office  again 
under  Elizabeth  for  some  years  before  his  death,  in  1577 ; 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  lord  chancellor  fh>m 
1 58  7  till  his  death  in  1 59 1 ,  and  whom  Camden,  after  having 
related  his  singular  risu  firom  being  one  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
ueen,  who  was  taken  with  his  handsome  shape  and  elegant 
ancing  at  a  court  masque,  characterizes  as  '  a  great  patron 
of  learning  and  good  sense,  and  one  that  managed  that 
weighty  part  of  lord  chancellor  with  that  equity  and  clear- 
ness of  principle  as  to  he  able  to  satisfy  his  conscience  and 
the  world  too.' 

The  affair  to  which  Elizabeth  firat  applied  her  attention 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  and  that  in  connexion  vitti 
which  all  the  transactions  of  her  reign  must  he  viewed,  was 
the  settlement  of  the  national  religion.  The  opinions  of 
Cecil  strongly  concurred  with  her  own  in  foraur  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  to  which  also  undoubtedly  the  great  moss 
of  the  people  was  attached.  For  a  short  time  however  she 
kept  her  intentions  asecret  from  the  majority  of  the  council, 
taking  her  measures  in  concert  only'mih  Ocil  and  the 
fbw  others  who  might  be  said  to  form  her  cabinet.  She 
began  by  giving  permission,  by  proclamation,  to  read  part 
of  the  church  service  in  English,  but  at  the  same  time 
strictly  prohibited  the  addition  of  any  comments,  and  all 
preaching  on  controwsial  points.  This  however  was  enough 
to  show  the  Clatholic  party  what  was  coming ;  accordingly, 
at  her  coronation,  on  tne  1  Sth  January,  1 S59,  the  bishops  in 
general  reftised  to  assist,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  one 
of  them,  Oglethorp  of  Carlisle,  was  prevailed  upon  to  set 
the  crown  on  her  head.  The  pnncipal^^Herations  vow 
reserved  to  be  made  hv  the  pir|w9^^4^h^that  on  Qe 
85tfa  of  this  month.   Of  the  acts  which  were  passed,  on« 
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festered  to  tbe  crown  the  jurudiotion  established  in  the 
of  Heo^  VIII.  over  the  estate  ecdesiastieal  and 
sfarituftl,  and  abolished  all  foreign  powers  repugDant  to  tbe 
same ;  and  another  restored  the  use  of  KingEdmrd's  book 
of  eommon  prayer,  with  certain  alterations,  that  had  been 

3ested  by  a  royal  commission  over  which  Parker  (after- 
B  archbishop  of  Canterbury)  presided.  In  accordance 
with  this  lost  statute  public  worship  began  to  be  performed 
in  English  throughout  the  kingdom  on  Whitsunday,  which 
fell  on  the  8th  of  May.  By  a  third  act  tbe  first  fruits  am) 
tenths  of  benefices  were  restored  to  the  crown ,  and  by  a 
fourth,  her  miyesty  was  authorized,  upon  the  avoidance  of 
any  aivhbishopric  or  bishopric,  to  take  certain  of  the  reve- 
nues into  her  ovn  hands ;  and  canv^ranees  of  tbe  tempora- 
lities by  the  hdder  for  a  longer  term  than  twoity-oiie  years 
or  three  liyn  were  made  void.  The  effect  of  thoe  laws  mu 
^eoerall^  to  restore  the  chuzch  to  the  state  in  iriiieh  it  was 
in  the  rei^  of  Edward  VI.,  the  royal  sninmaoy  sufficing 
for  such  further  necessary  alterations  as  were  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  statute.  A  strong  opposition  was  made  to 
tbe  bills  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  bishops ;  and  four- 
teen of  them,  being  the  whole  number,  with  the  exception 
of  Anthony,  bishop  of  Llandaf^  who,  Camden  says,  '  was 
the  scourge  of  his  diocese,'  were  now  deprived  for  refusing 
to  take  tbe  oath  of  supremacy.  Abput  100  prebnidaries, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  heads  of  colleges,  were  also  ejected. 
The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy  however  that  held  out 
was  very  small,  amounting  to  no  more  than  80  rectors  and 
othn*  ]Muroehial  ministors,  out  of  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand.  On  this  subject  it  is  only  necessary  fiuthcr  to 
state  that  the  fhune  of  ecclesiastical  polity  now  set  up, 
being  in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  that  still  subsists, 
was  SMlousIy  and  steadily  maintained  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  The  church  of  England 
has  good  reason  to  look  upon  her  and  Cecil  as  the  true 
planters  and  rearers  of  its  authority.  They  had  soon  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  Puritens  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
against  the  Catholics  on  the  other ;  and  they  yielded  to  the 
former  as  little  as  to  the  latter.  The  Puritans  had  been 
growing  in  the  country  ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
liou ;  but  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  any  consider- 
able force  in  tbe  parliament  whicn  met  in.  1570.  At  first 
theu  attempts  were  met  on  the  part  of  tbe  crown  by  erasiTe 
measures  vdA.  sUght  checks ;  but,  in  1587,  ou  finir  members 
of  the  House  ctf  Commons  joesentin^  to  the  house  a  bill  for 
esti^lishing  a  new  Directory  ofpublio  worship,  Elizabeth  at 
onee  gave  orders  that  they  shoiud  be  seized  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  they  were  kept  some  time.  The  Hi^b  Commis- 
sion Court  also,  which  was  established  by  aidause  in  one  of  the 
acts  ibr  the  settlement  of  religion  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  was.  occasionally  at  least,  prompted  or  permittod 
to  exercise  its  authority  in  the  punishment  of  what  was 
called  heresy,  and  in  enforcing  unifcmnity  of  worship  with 
great  strictness.  The  deterrainaticHi  upon  which  the  queen 
acted  in  these  matters,  as  she  express^  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was,  '  that  no  man  should  be 
suffered  to  decline  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  hand,  from 
the  drawn  line  timited  by  authority,  and  bjr  her  laws  and 
iignnetions.'  Besides  the  deprivation  of  their  livings,  which 
many  of  the  eler^  underwent  for  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  certain  particulars  of  the  esteblished  ritual,  many  other 
persons  suff^ed  imprisonment  for  violations  of  the  statute 
of  uniformity.  It  was  against  the  Catholics  however  that 
the  most  severe  measures  were  token.  By  an  act  passed  in 
158S  (the  27  Eliz.  c.  2)  every  Jesuit  or  other  popish  priest 
was  commanded  to  depart  ftom  the  realm  within  forty  days, 
on  pain  of  death  as  a  traitor,  and  every  person  receiving  or 
relieving  any  such  priest  was  declared  guiltv  of  felony. 
Many  priests  were  ailerwards  executed  under  tnis  Act 

It  was  the  struggle  with  popery  that  moved  and  directed 
nearly  the  whole  politr  of  the  reign,  foreign  as  well 
«s  domestu).  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she 
found  tbe  country  at  peace  with  Spain,  the  head  of 
which  kingdom  had  been  her  predecessOT's  husband,  but 
It  war  with  France,  the  great  continental  opponent  of 
Spain  and  the  Empire.  Philip,  with  the  view  of  preserving 
bis  English  alliance,  almost  immediately  after  her  accession, 
offered  himself  to  Elizabeth  in  marriage ;  but.  after  deli- 
berating on  the  proposal,  she  determined  upon  declining  it, 
swayed  by  various  considerations,  and  especially,  as  it  would 
appear,  by  the  feeling  ihax  by  consenting  to  marry  her 
sister's  husband  on  a  dimensation  from  the  pope,  she 
would  in  a  manner  be  afflrming  the  lavAiluess  of  her 


&ther's  mBrrtage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of 
his  brother  Arthur,  and  condemning  bis  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  her  own  mother,  the  sole  validi^  of  which  rested 
on  the  alleged  illeg^fy  of  that  previous  connexion.  A 
general  peace,  however,  comprehending  all  the  three 
powers,  and  also  Scotland,  was  established  in  April,  1559, 
by  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis.   By  this  treaty  it  was 
agreed  that  Calsds,  which  had  been  taken  by  France  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  formed  tbe  only  difficult  subject 
of  ne^tiation,  should  be  restored  to  England  in  eight 
years,  if  no  hostile  act  should  be  committed  by  Elizabeth 
within  that  period.   Scarcely  however  had  this  compact 
been  signed  when  the  war  was  suddenly  rekindled,  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  the  assumption  by  the  new  French  king. 
Francis  IL,  of  the  arms  and  rcnral  titles     England,  in 
right,  01  was  pretended,  ot  his  win,  the  young  Maiy,  queen 
of  Soots.  Buiabeth  instantly  resented  this  act  of  hostility 
by  sending  a  body  of  5000  troops  to  Scotland,  to  act  there 
with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation, as  the  leaders  of  the  Protestent  party  called 
themselves,  against  the  government  of  the  queen  and  her 
mother,  the  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise.   The  town  of  Leith 
soon  yielded  to  inis  force ;  and  the  French  king  was  spee- 
dily compelled  both  to  renounce  his  wife's  pretensions  to 
the  EnsUsh  throne  and  to  withdraw  his  own  troops  from 
Sootlaiul,  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  executed  7th  July, 
1560.   The  treaty  however  never  was  ratified  either  by 
Francis  or  his  queen ;  and  in  consequence  the  relations  be- 
tween the  three  eountries  continued  in  an  unsotisfoctoiy 
state.   Charles  IX.  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne  of 
France  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  and  in  a  few  montha 
afterwards  Mary  of  Scotland  returned  to  her  own  country. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  two  countries  continued  at  peace, 
Elizabeth's  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  church  had  wholly 
alienated  Philip  of  Spain.  J^e  whole  course  of  events  and 
the  position  which  she  occupied  had  already  in  fact  caused 
the  English  queen  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testent inteiest  throughout  Europe  as  much  as  she  was  at 
home.   When  the  dispute  therefore  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Huguenots  or  reformed  party  in  France  came  to 
a  contest  of  arms,  in  1562,  the  latter  immediately  applied 
for  assistance  to  Elizabeth,  who  conduded  a  treaty  with 
them,  and  sent  them  suconir  both  in  men  and  money. 
The  war  that  followed  produced  no  evenu  of  importance 
in  80  &r  as  England  was  concerned,  and  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  Troves,  11th  April,  1564.   A  long 
period  followed,  during  which  England  preserved  in  ap- 
pearance the  ordinary  relatioiu  of  peace  both  with  France 
and  Spain,  though  interferences  repeatedly  took  place  ou 
each  side  that  ail  but  amounted  to  actual  hostilities.  The 
Protestants  alike  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands (then  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Philip),  regarded 
Elizabeth  as  firmly  bound  to  Uieir  cause  by  her  own  in- 
terests; and  she  on  her  part  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  ihc 
religious  and  political  contentions  of  ell  these  countries, 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant par^,  by  every  species  of  countenanoe  and  aid  short 
of  actually  making  war  in  their  behaif.   WHh  the  Pro- 
testent government  in  Scotland,  which  had  deposed  and 
imprisoned  the  queen,  she  was  in  open  and  intimate  al- 
liance ;  in  &vour  of  the  French  Huguenots  she  at  one  time 
negotiated  or  threatened,  at  another  even  went  the  length, 
scarcely  with  any  concealment,  of  affording  them  pecuniary 
assistance;  and  when  tbe  people  of  the  Netherlands  at 
length  rose  in  revolt  against  the  oppressive  government  of 
Phuip,  aithoi^h  she  refused  the  sovereignty  of  their 
country,  which  they  offered  to  her,  she  lent  them  money, 
and  in  various  other  ways  opeAly  expressed  ber  syra- 
patby  and  good  will.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  although 
he  refrainra  from  any  declaration  of  war,  and  the  usual 
intercourse  both  commercial  and  political  long  went  on 
betwem  the  two  oountrios  without  intwruptiim,  was  in- 
cessant in  his  endeavours  to  trndermine  the  throne  of  the 
English  queen  and  the  order  of  things  at  the  head  of  which 
she  stood,  b^  inst^ating  plots  and  commotions  against  lur 
authority  within  her  own  dominions.   He  attempted  to 
turn  to  account  in  this  way  the  Catholic  interest,  which  was 
stili  so  powerful  both  in  England  and  in  Ireluid — the  in- 
trigues of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  partisans  materially 
contributing  to  the  same' end.  Tbe  history  of  Mary  Stewart 
and  of  the  aniairs  of  Scotland  during  her  reign  and  that  of  her 
son  must  be  reserved  for  a  snnrata  article  Butikis  necesearv 
toobMrveben.  thotMpiB^nbt!^^ 
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Catholic  party  in  Scotland,  but  as  the  descendant  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  had  pretensions  to  the 
English  crown  which  were  of  a  very  formidable  kind. 
Although  she  was  kept  in  confinement  by  the  English 
government  after  her  fligld  from  the  hands  of  her  own 
subjects  in  1368,  the  imprtsonment  of  her  person  did  not 
extinguish  the  hopes  or  put  an  end  to  the  efiforts  of  her  ad- 
herents. Repeated  rebellions  in  Ireland,  in  some  instances 
openly  aided  by  supplies  from  Spain — the  attempt  made  by 
the  duke  of  Alva  in  1569,  through  the  agency  of  Vitelli,  to 
concert  with  the  Catholic  par^  the  scheme  of  an  invasion 
of  England — the  riang  of  the  Catholics  of  the  northern 
counties  under  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland the  same  year— the  plot  of  the  duke  of  Norfblk 
with  Ridolfi  in  1571,  fbr  which  that  unfortunate  nobleman 
lost  his  head — the  plots  of  Throgmorton  and  Creichton  in 
1S84,  and  of  Babington  in  1586 — to  omit  several  minor 
attempts  of  the  same  kind — all  testified  the  restless  zeal 
with  which  the  various  enemies  of  the  established  order 
of  things  pursued  their  common  end.  Meanwhile,  how- 
evCT,  events  were  tending  to  a  crisis  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  outward  show  of  friendship  tht^  had  been 
so  long  kept  up  between  parties  that  were  not  only 
fiercely  hostile  in  their  hearts,  but  bad  even  been  eon- 
stanily  working  fbr  each  other's  overthrow  behind  the  thin 
screen  of  their  professions  and  courtesies.  The  <|ueen  of 
Scots  was  put  to  death  in  1587,  by  an  act  of  which  it  is 
easier  to  defend  the  state  policy  than  either  the  justice  or 
the  legally.  By  this  time  also,  although  no  actual  de- 
claration of  war  had  yet  proceeded  either  from  England  or 
Spain,  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  been 
o]}enly  espoused  by  Elizabeth,  whose  general,  the  earl  of 
jJeiceitier,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
Provinces,  as  the  revolted  states  called  themselves.  An 
English  fleet  at  the  same  time  attacked  and  ravaged  the 
Spmish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  At  last,  in  the 
summtf  of  1588,  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  arrogantly  styled 
the  Invincible  Armada,  sailed  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  was  in  the  greater  part  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  coasts 
which  it  came  to  assail.  [Asmada.]  From  this  time  hostili- 
ties proceeded  with  more  or  less  activity  between  the  two 
countries  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Meanwhile  Henry  III.,  and,  after  his  assassination  in  1589, 
the  young  king  of  Navarre,  assuming  the  title  of  Henry  IV., 
at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  had  been  maintaining  a  des- 
perate contest  in  France  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the 
League.  For  some  yean  Elizabeth  and  Philip  remained 
only  spectators  of  the  stru^le ;  but  at  length  they  were 
both  drawn  to  take  a  principal  part  in  iL  The  French  war, 
however,  in  so  fhr  as  Elizabetn  was  concerned,  must  be 
considered  as  only  another  appendage  to  the  war  with 
Spain ;  it  was  Philip  chiefly,  and  not  the  League,  that  dbe 
opposed  in  France ;  just  as  in  the  Netherlands,  and  formerly 
in  Scotland,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  liberty  ^;ainst  dss- 
potism,  or  of  revolted  subjects  against  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign, that  she  supported,  or  even  the  cause  ttf  Protes- 
tantism against  Catholicism,  but  her  own  cause  against 
Philip,  her  own  right  to  the  English  throne  against  his,  or 
that  of  the  competitor  with  whom  he  took  part  Since  the 
death  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  Philip  professed  to  consider 
himself  as  the  rightful  king  of  England,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  Mary  having  by  her  will  bequeathed  her  pre- 
tensiona  to  him  should  her  son  persist  in  remaining  a 
heretic.  Henry  IV.  having  previoudy  embraced  Catho- 
licism, made  prace  with  Philip  by  the  trea^  of  Vervins, 
eonclttded  in  Hay,  1098 ;  and  the  death  of  Philip  followed 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  But  the  war  between 
England  and  Spain  was  nevertheless  still  kept  up.  In 
1601  Philip  ni.  sent  a  force  to  Ireland,  which  landed  in 
that  oounUry  and  took  the  town  of  Kinsale;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Elizabeth  retaliated  by  fitting  out  a  naval  ex- 
pedition against  her  adversary,  which  captured  some  rich 
prizes,  and  otherwise  annoyed  the  Spaniard.  Her  forces 
continued  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  SoTOU 
United  Provinces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Ehzabeth  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603.  in  the  70th 
Tear  of  her  age  and  the  45th  of  her  reign.  In  the  very 
general  account  to  which  we  have  neoessarily«conflned  our- 
selves of  the  course  of  public  transaetitHis  during  the  long 
period  of  the  English  annals  with  which  her  name  is  asso- 
siated,  we  have  omitted  all  reference  to  many  subordinate 
vartionlaia,  whieh  jEtt  rtrongly  iUnitrate  both  her  personal 


conduct  and  character  and  the  histoi7  of  her  government 
One  of  the  first  requests  addressed  to  her  by  the  parliament 
after  she  came  to  the  throne  was  that  she  would  marry; 
but  fox  reasons  which  were  probably  various,  though  with 
regard  to  their  precise  nature  we  are  rather  left  to  specu- 
lation and  conjecture  than  possessed  of  any  satis&ctory 
informatiott,  she  perusted  in  remaining  single  to  the  end  of 
her  days.  Yet  sne  coquetted  with  many  suitors  ahnast  to 
the  last  In  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  among  those  who 
aspired  to  ha  hand,  afto*  she  had  r^ectod  the  offer  of 
PhiUp  of  Spain,  were  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria  (a 
younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.) ;  James  Hamil- 
ton, earl  of  Arran,  the  bead  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
Scotland ;  Erick  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden  (whom  she  had 
refused  in  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary) ;  and  Adolphus, 
duke  of  Holstein  (uncle  to  Ferdinand  II.  of  Denmark). 
'  Nor  were  there  wanting  at  home,'  adds  Cunden,  '  some 
persons  who  fed  themselves  (as  lovers  use  to  do)  with 
golden  dreams  of  marrying  their  sovereign  ;*  and  he  men- 
tions particularly  Sir  WilUam  Pickering.  *a  gentleman 
well  horn,  of  a  narrow  estate^  but  much  esteemed  for  his 
learning,  his  handsome  way  <k  living,  and  the  management 
of  sane  embassiea  into  France  ana  Genuany;*  fieniy  earl 
of  Arunctel;  and  Robert  Dudley  (aflnwards  Uie  notorious 
earl  of  Leicester),  a  younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Northum 
berland,  '  restored  by  Q  ueen  Mary  to  his  honour  and 
estate ;  a  person  of  youth  and  vigour,  and  of  a  fine  shape 
and  proportion,  whose  fkther  and  grand&Uier  were  not  so 
much  hated  by  the  people,  but  he  was  as  high  in  the  Aivour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  out  of  her  royal  and  princely  cle- 
mency heaped  honours  upon  him,  and  saved  Ai>  life  whose 
father  would  have  destroyed  hers.*  Leicester  continued  the 
royal  favourite  till  his  death  in  1588,  disgracing  by  his  pro- 
fligacy the  honours  and  grants  that  were  lavished  upon  nim 
by  Elizabeth,  who,  having  appointed  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  whieh  she  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  insisted  upon  maiutainmg  him  in  that  aituatioo, 
notwithstanding  the  mischief^  produced  by  his  ineapadtv 
and  misconduct,  and.  at  the  perilous  crisis  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  was  on  the  point  of  constituting  him  lieutenant- 
governor  of  England  and  Ireland.  Camden  says  that  the 
letters  patent  were  already  drawn,  when  Burghley  and 
Hatton  interfered,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  matter.  Of  the 
foreign  princes  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  archduke 
Charles  persisted  longest  in  his  suit:  a  serious  negotiation 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  match  in  1 567,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.  In  1571  proposals  were  made  by  Catherine  de* 
Medici  for  a  marriage  oetween  Elizabeth  and  her  son 
Charles  IX»  and  afterwards  in  succession  with  her  two 
younger  sons,  Henry  dukeof  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  lU.)^ 
and  Francis  duke  m  Alenfon  (afterwards  duke  of  Aiyou). 
The  last  match  was  again  strongly  pressed  some  years  after; 
and  in  1561  the  arrangement  for  it  had  been  all  but  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  Elizabeth  drew 
back,  declining  to  sign  the  marriage  articles  after  she  had 
taken  up  the  pen  for  the  purpose.  Very  soon  after  the 
death  of  Leicester  the  young  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  whose  mother  Leicester  bad  married,  was  taken  into 
the  same  fovour  that  had  been  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  de- 
ceased nobleman;  and  his  tenure  of  the  royal  partiality 
lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  till  he  destroyed  himself  by 
his  own  hot-headedness  and  violence.  He  was  executed 
for  a  frantic  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrectkm  against  the 
gorernmeut  in  1601.  Eliiabeth,  however,  never  recovered 
from  this  shock;  and  she  ma^  be  said  to  have  sealed  her 
own  aentenee  of  death  in  signing  the  death-warrant  of 


Both  the  personal  character  of  Elizabeth  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  government  have  been  estimated  very  diffier. 
ently  by  writers  of  opposite  parties.   That  she  had  great 

Sualities  will  hardly  he  disputed  by  any  one  who  du^  re- 
ects  on  the  difficulties  of  the  position  she  occupied,  the 
consummate  policy  and  success  with  which  she  directed  her 
course  througn  the  dangers  that  beset  her  on  all  sides,  the 
courage  and  strength  of  heart  that  never  failed  her,  ti^e  im- 
posing attitude  she  maintained  in  the  e^es  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  admiration  and  pride  of  which  she  was  the 
object  at  home.  Sho  was  undeniably  endowed  with  great 
good  sense,  and  with  a  true  footing  of  what  became  her 
place.  The  weaknesses,  and  also  the  more  forbidding  fea- 
tures of  her  character,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  require  to  be  spedfled.  Mo 
apectaUe  mental  peenliaritieciii^tibM!  > 
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Ln  her  with  aome  of  the  least  attrBctive  among  those  of  the 
other.  Her  selfishness  and  her  vanity  were  both  intense — 
and  of  the  sympatiietic  affectioaa  and  liner  sensibilities  of 
eruT  kind  she  was  nearly  destitute. 

Her  literary  knowledge  was  certainly  very  considerable ; 
but  of  ha  compositions  (a  few  of  which  are  in  verse)  none 
are  of  much  value,  nor  evidence  any  very  superior  ability, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of  her  speeches  to  the 
parliament.  A  list  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  her  may  be 
found  in  Walpole's  '  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.* 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  elements  of  liberty  and  despotism  were 
combined  in  the  English  constitution,  or  in  the  practice  of 
the  government,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  object  of  one 
party  being  to  convict  the  Stewarts  of  deviating  mto  a  new 
course  in  those  exertions  of  the  prerogative  and  that  resist- 
ance to  the  popular  demands  which  £d  to  the  civil  wars  of 
the  sevmteenth  century,— of  the  other,  to  vindicate  them 
ftom  that  ehar^  l^  showing  that  the  previous  government 
of  Elizabeth  h^  been  as  arbitraiy  as  theirs.  Upon  this 
question  the  reader  may  consult  the  elaborate  exposition 
with  which  Hume  closes  his  account  of  this  reign,  along 
with  the  remarks  upon  it  in  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Brodie  s 
'  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  first  James  and  the  first  Charles  pursued  their  object 
with  much  less  art,  and  much  less  knowledge  and  skill  in 
managing  the  national  character,  as  well  as  tn  less  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  than  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers ; 
they  did  not  know  nearly  so  well  vhen  to  resist  and  when 
to  yield  as  she  did ;  but  it  may  notwithstanding  he  reason- 
ably questioned  if  her  notion  of  the  rightful  suprenuey  of 
the  orown  was  vary  different  ftom  theirs.  However  con- 
stitutional also  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term)  may  have 
been  the  general  course  of  her  government,  her  occasional 
practice  was  certainly  despotic  enourii.  She  never  threw 
aside  the  sword  of  the  prerogative  Mthough  she  may  have 
usually  kept  it  in  its  scabbard. 

Her  reign,  however,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  a  happy  as  well 
as  a  glorious  one  for  England.  The  kingdom,  under  her 
^vernment,  acquired  and  maintained  a  higher  and  more 
influential  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  principally  by 
policy,  than  it  had  ever  been  raised  to  by  the  most  success- 
ful military  exotions  of  former  ages.  Commerce  flourished 
and  made  great  advances,  and  wealth  was  much  more  ex- 
tensively BM  more  rapidly  diffused  among  the  body  of  the 
people  than  at  any  former  period.  It  is  the  feeling  of  pro- 
gress, ratlier  than  any  degree  of  actual  attainment;  that 
keeps  a  nation  in  spirits ;  and  this  fbelinj  everv  thing  con- 
spired to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth ;  even  the  remembrance  of  the  stormy  times 
of  their  fathers,  from  which  they  had  escaped,  lending  its 
aid  to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  present  calm.  To  uiese 
happy  circumstances  of  the  national  condition  was  owing, 
above  all,  and  destined  to  survive  all  their  other  products, 
the  rich  native  literature,  more  especially  in  poetry  and  the 
drama,  which  now  rushed  up,  as  if  from  the  tillage  of  a 
virgin  soil,  covering  tiie  land  with  its  perennial  fruit  and 
flowers.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Raleigh  and  Bacon,  and  man^  other  distinguished  names, 
gained  their  earliest  celehri^  m  the  Elizabethan  age. 

ELIZABETH  PETROWNA,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  of  Catherine  I.,  was  born  in  the  year  1709. 
After  the  death  of  her  nephew,  Peter  II..  in  1730,  she  was 
ui^ed  to  assert  her  claims  to  ^e  crown,  but  she  declined 
to  do  so  through  indolence  or  timidity,  and  her  cousin  Anna, 
duchess  of  Courland,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  After  the 
deaih  of  Anna  in  1740,  Iwan.  the  infent  son  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Ann,  nieee  to  the  late  empress,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  the  defhnct  sovereign.  A  con- 
spiracy however  was  soon  after  hatched  by  aome  of  Eliza- 
beth's attendants,  especialbr  a  su^eon  of  the  name  of 
Lestoq,  who  found  great  diflfeulty  in  conquering  her  irreso- 
lution: the  officers  of  the  guards  were  dmwn  into  the  plot, 
and  a  military  insurreotion  followed  in  1741,  when  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  empress,  and  Ann  and  her  husband,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  child  Iwan,  were  put  in  con- 
finement Several  noblemen  were  sent  into  Siberia.  Bes- 
tuehelf,  who  had  been  minister  under  the  Empress  Anna, 
was  retained  in  office  and  appointed  chancellor.  Elizabeth 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
and  sent  treopt  to  the  esstitanee  of  Maria  Tbeieia,  and  abe 


afterwards  concurred  in  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in 
1748.  During  tlie  Seven  Yeais^  War,  Elizabeth  took  part 
against  Frederick  of  Prussia,  it  was  said,  f^m  personal  pique 
at  some  sarcastic  reflections  of  the  Prussian  kiiu.  The 
Russian  army  invaded  Prussia,  won  the  hard-fbugnt  battle 
of  Kunnersdorf,  crossed  the  Oder,  entered  Berlin,  and 
reduced  Frederick  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  despair.  But 
the  illness  and  death  of  Elizabeth  soon  retrieved  his  fbrtunes. 
She  d^  in  December,  1761,  after  a  rei^  of  twenty  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Holstem  Gottoip,  son  of  her 
sister  Anna  Petrowna,  duefaess  of  Htdstein :  ne  assumed 
the  title  of  Peter  HI. 

The  government  of  Elizabeth  was  directed  in  great 
measure  by  fWviHrites,  who  succeeded  one  another.  The 
empress  herself  was  good-natured  and  even  amiable,  but 
indolent  and  sensual,  and  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  were  perpetrated  under  her  reign.  Sm  was  averse 
to  the  punishment  of  death,  but  numerous  persons  were 
sentenced  to  the  knout  and  to  exile  in  Sibcna.  Seveml 
ladies,  among  others  Madame  Lapoukin,  a  handsome 
and  clever  woman,  who  had  given  offience  to  Elizabeth, 
experienced  the  same  ftite.  Elizabeth  exerted  herself  to 
forward  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian 
empire,  a  task  b^n  under  PetM  the  Great,  but  which 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Catherine  H.  She 
was  never  married,  but  left  several  natural  children. 

ELIZABETH6RAD  or  YELISAVETGRAD,  a  circle 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Cheraon,  and  in  the 
south  of  Russia  in  Europe.  lying  between  47^  30'  and 
49*  4'  N.  lat.  and  SO"  50'  and  33'  &  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kieff,  on  the  south  by  Cherson,  and  on  the 
west  by  Podoluu  Aeeotding  to  Geo^  Elinhethgrad  con- 
tains 696,490  acres  of  land  fit  for  the  plough,  438,460  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  24,330  of  woocU  and  foreate. 
The  forests  principally  consist  of  pines,  occasionaUy  inter- 
mixed  with  limes  ana  beeches.  The  surfsce  in  the  northern 
districts  is  traversed  by  a  hrandi  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Dnieper,  where  there  are  extensive  flMVSts,  such  as  the 
Tshuta,  Tshemoylesz,  &c.  The  remaining  part  of  the  circle 
Is  a  steppe.  On  the  whole  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  but 
most  cultivate]  in  the  north.  It  produces  much  grain,  and 
saffron  grows  in  a  wild  state.  The  Ingul  is  the  principal 
river  in  the  circle.  It  contains  one  town,  and  about  ibo 
villages  and  hamlets.  Wild  beasts,  particularly  bears,  and 
in  the  south  wild  horses  abound:  game  is  plentiful.  There 
are  many  quarries  of  millstones,  wnieh  fbrm  a  eonsiderable 
article  of  export   The  population  is  about  35.000. 

EUZABETHGRAD,  the  chief  town  of  the  eirele,  is  in 
48'  30'  N.  lat.,  and  32*  28'  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiftil  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ingul.  It  is  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  de- 
fended by  six  bastions,  and  was  built  in  1 754.  The  town 
and  a  large  arsenal  are  situated  within  its  walls;  but  it  has 
besides  four  suburbs ;  the  whole  is  regularly  built,  and  has 
straight  broad  streets,  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  There 
are  five  churches,  a  large  hospital,  numerous  magazines, 
above  1000  houses,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  Greeks  or  of  Servian  origin ;  but  the  majority 
are  Rostolnicks,  who  observe  the  ntes  of  the  primitive 
Russo-Greek  church.  The  inhabitants  depend  much  upon 
a  large  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  Piuis, 
and  carry  on  consideraole  trade  with  Poland  and  Moldavia. 
There  is  an  annual  &ir  at  Slizabethgrad,  which  being  the 
lai^est  in  the  whole  province  of  Cherson,  is  attended  hy- 
many  thousand  dealers  and  others.  There  an  no  less  than 
thirty-two  windmills  round  the  town. 

ELK.   [Debs,  vol.  viii.  p.  351.1 

ELL  (Ulna),  a  measure  of  length  now  almost  disused. 
'  It  is  properly,'  says  Ducange, '  the  length  between  the 
ends  of  both  the  extended  hands,  though  Suetonius  makes 
it  to  be  only  one  cubit'  It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
follow  a  measure  of  secondary  importance  through  its  various 
changes,  and  this  measure  in  particular  has  demrted  veiy 
diffisrent  lengths  in  different  eountriaB.  Hie  three  ells 
which  have  preserved  a  place  in  our  arithmetioal  wolk^ 
namely  the  Flemish,  Engusfa,  and  French  dls,  are  respec- 
tively three,  five,  and  six  quarters  of  a  yard. 

ELLAGIC  ACID.  This  acid  exisU  in  the  gall-nut  along 
with  gallic  acid  ;  and  they  separate  from  the  aqueous  infb- 
sion  in  the  state  of  a  yellowish  cfystalline  mass.  Hiey  are 
separated  by  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  gallic  arid, 
and  leaves  the  ellagic  unacted  upon,  but  mixed  with  a  little 
gallate  of  lime.  By  treatment  with  a  week  solution  of  po- 
laah  the  ellagie  «»d  j^  diMO^^gj^gl^ef  time 
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nmaiiu  insoluble ;  the  ellanfe  of  potufa  is  then  tretted 
with  hydroehloiio  scid,  which  uniting  with  the  potash,  pre- 
cipitates the  eUagie  acid  in  a  pulverulent  state. 

The  properties  of  this  acid  are  the  following.  It  is  of  a  light 
fawn  colour.  It  is  insipid,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  reddens  litmus  fiaper  slightly.  When  heated  in  close  ves- 
sels it  decomposes,  yielding  a  yellow  vapour,  whidi  condenses 
in  orystals  of  the  same  oolotu.  Thia  atudbeeomes  of  a  blood- 
ted  ccdour  by  digeation  in  nitiie  acid,  and  is  eoovarted  after- 
wards into  nalM  acid.  It  itnitM  with  potash,  loda,  and 
ammonia,  to  fonn  neutral  aalti ;  the  two  flnt  ue  uwdublo 
in  water,  except  when  an  aoawof  baseis  present;  and  the 
ellagate  of  ammonia  does  not  dissolve  uuder  any  eireum- 
sUnoet.  Ito  acid  powers  are  weak*  ftr  it  is  ineapaUe  of 
decomposing  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

It  is  composed  of 
Two  equivalenta  4^ hydn^n       .     3   or  2-6 
Sevm       n        carbon   .      .    42      6y  2 
Four  flKTffBD  <       '32  42*2 

Bquivalent  78  100* 

SLLEBORIN,  a  resin,  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste, 
which  has  been  found  in  the  Mleborua  hfemakt.  It  is 
obtained  by  making  a  tincture  of  the  root  with  skohol,  and 
subjecting  it  to  distiUiticra,  when  the  ellebarin  remains  in 
the  state  of  a  nearlv  white  mast,  which  is  soft  and  granidar. 
and  mdily  meltt  mto  an  oily  fluid.  Its  taste  is  extremely 
acrid,  but  it  has  no  smell ;  it  dissolves  in  slcobol,  and  im- 
parts to  it  a  red-brown  colour ;  it  is  but  little  dissolved  by 
water;  the  spirituous  soluti«i  prwnpitKtea  the  penalts  of 
iron  of  a  purple  oolonr. 

£LLBNBOOEN,  ELNBOGEN,  or  ELBOGEN,  the 
most  westerly  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemis,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Saxoinr,  and  on  the  west  by  Bavaria,  con- 
gists  of  four  districts,  EUenbogen  (nine*tenths  of  the  whole 
circla),  Bger,  Asoh,  md  the  small  territory  of  the  Frais  in 
the  south-west  Its  area  is  about  1186  square  miles,  and  It 
has  27  town^  IS  market-Tillages,  609  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  about  SS0,500  inhabitants:  iti  1816,  188,427.  The 
ffeat  range  of  the  Bohemian  Ore  mountains  (Engebi^]L 
which  separate  it  on  the  mnth  and  wast  flram  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  spreads  its  branches  over  every  part  but  the  south- 
east;  between  those  o^ts  are  numerous  small  fhrtile 
plains,  and  many  large  vslle^  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Eger,  which  traverses  it  fkom  south-west  to  north-east, 
the  Tepl  and  Striela  in  the  south,  and  the  Zwoda  and 
Weistritx  in  the  north.  The  Ibrests  produce  good  timber, 
Sec,  but  on  the  whole  neither  the  sou  noe  climate  is  well 
adapted  for  agriculture ;  mining,  manufhctures,  and  a  brisk 
trade  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people.  The  principal 
mineral  productions  are  sUver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  snlphar< 
slum,  and  saltpetre^  and  there  ars  several  valuable  mineral 
sprinn,  such  M  thoae  of  Culshad,  Fiuuensbmnnen  (near 
Eger^  Sdiaben,  fee.  The  ehief  mannfiuluros  consist  of 
wooUena,  cottons,  stockings  and  horiery,  pRper,  and  limi 
and  stoel  wares;  and  nearV  three-fburths  of  the  Bohemian 
lace  are  made  m  this  circle.  Ellenb<^n  (2109  inhabitants), 
Carlsbad,  Joaohunsthal  (a  mining  town  of  4400  inhabit- 
ants in  the  north-east),  Weipert  (3000),  Grasslits  f4700),  a 
manufacturing  town,  Komgsbe^  (3300),  Sohlaggenwald 
13600),  Schoofeld  (2530).  and  Schimbaeh  (2230),  are  the 
principal  towns  in  the  district  of  EUenbogen:  in  that  of 
Eger  are  Ejnr,  Franxensbrunnen  or  Egerbrunnen,  and  Wild* 
stein  and  Hsslau,  manufmctunns  phwes.  In  that  of  Asch 
are  Aseh,  the  chief  town,  which  us  considerable  manufto- 
tures,  and  about  660  inhabitants,  and  Ro^Mwh,  «  mann- 
bctunng  place. 

EUJSSUSRE.  tSHUtnarits.] 

ELLICHPORB,  a  jvincipid  aty  in  the  province  of  Berar 
in  SI"  14'  N.  lat  and  77"  36'  B.  long.  It  is  only  in  part 
surrounded  by  a  WBll,'«nd  is  not  a  place  of  any  strength.  It 
lies  in  the  Doab,  between  the  Sarpan  and  the  Beeehun  riven, 
which  form  a  junction  near  BlliehpMe,  and  afterward 
&11  into  the  Pomta.  This  dty  is  held,  t<^her  with  a 
small  surrounding  territory,  by  a  petty  chief,  who  is  nomi- 
nally dependent  upon  the  Nizam,  but  Is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English.  The  palaee  of  the  chief  is  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  building,  and  the  bazaars  and  bouses 
in  ibe  vicinity' are  buJt  of  brick,  but  the  rest  of  the  city 
consists  of  mud  houses,  and  lus  a  very  mean  appearance. 
Eltichpore  is  miles  fiom  Nai^ore;  319  mues  from 
Uydeiabad;  380  mfles  fnm  DelU}  671  from  Madras,  and 
144  mttss  firom  Ctkattn,  aU  trKVolting  distaiiMs 


EUilPSE  (IXX(nf<ic).  This  curve,  which  is  ono  of  the 
Conic  Sections,  ranks  next  in  importauoe  to  the  circle 
(which  is  itself  an  extreme  form  of  the  ellipse)  and  the 
straight  line.  We  shall  here  consider  the  ellipse  indepen- 
dently of  the  other  conic  sections,  and  simply  state  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  properties  whioh  can  be  exhibited 
without  algebraical  symbols. 
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1.  Let  any  two  points  Sand  H  be  taken,  and  Uieir  dis- 
tance bisected  in  G.  Set  off  CA  end  OH,  equal  lines,  each 
greater  than  CB,  and  let  a  point  P  move  in  such  a  manner 
that  HP  and  PS  together  are  always  equal  to  AH.  The 

curve  described  by  uie  point  P  is  an  ellipse. 

2.  CA  is  called  the  tem-vxit  major,  CB  thesemt-axt# 
minor,  C  the  centre,  S  and  H  the  /oci,  SP  and  HP  the 
focat  distances  of  the  point  P,  CP  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
point  P,  and  CD  (drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  PT)  the 
conjugate  semi-diameter,  or  semi-conjugate  of  CP.  Also 
the  fraction  which  CS  is  of  CA  is  called  the  excmtricity  of 
the  ellipse. 

3.  Let  SA  be  to  AK  as  C»  to  CA.  Then  KR  is  called 
Uie  diraetrix  of  the  ellipse,  and  SP  is  to  PR  as  8A  to 
AK. 

4.  Ibe  tai^;ent  PT  bisects  the  angle  made  by  SP  and 
the  eontinnabon  of  HP. 

5.  CA  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CN  and  CT. 

6.  It,  A  and  M  remaining  the  same,  the  figure  of  the 
ellipse  be  altered  by  varying  S  and  H,  the  tangents  drawn 
through  the  several  points  in  which  the  ellipses  cut  NQ 
will  all  pass  through  the  same  point  T  of  the  axis.  The 
circle  AQM  is  the  extreme  form  of  the  ellipse,  when  S  and 
H  meet  in  C,  and  the  tangent  at     passes  through  T. 

7.  Wherever  the  point  P  may  be  taken,  NP  bears  to  NCJ 
the  same  proportion  as  CB  to  CA,  and  so  does  the  arr 
ANPtotheareaANQ. 

8.  The  perpendicular  let  fhU  ftom  S  upon  FT  must  tut  it 
in  a  point  ef  the  eiiele  AQM. 

9.  If  CD  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P.  then  CP  is 
parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D. 

1 0.  The  parallelogram  PCDK  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of 
EC  and  CA,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  PC  and  CD  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  AC  and  CB. 

11.  The  square  on  PIn  is  less  than  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  AN  and  NM  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  on 
CB  to  the  square  on  CA.  From  this  d^ftcietmy  the  ellipse 
derives  its  name,  as  does  tlifl  HTmaOLA  (vnf^4)  Aom 
a  corresponding  excess. 

12.  PG  bisects  every  line  parallel  to  CD  which  is 
bounded  at  both  ends  by  the  ellipse,  and  the  square  on 
XY  is  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  GY  and  YP  in  the 
proportion  of  the  square  on  CD  to  that  on  CP. 

13.  The  square  onCDis  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  SP  and  PH.  • 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  countless  properties  which  might 
be  exhibited.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  most 
common  and  el^ant  theorems  are  not  those  which  are 
found  most  useful-  The  striking  use  of  this  curve  lies  in 
its  being  the  nearest  representative  of  a  planetary  orbit 
which  can  be  given  in  a  simple  manner.  If  the  planets 
did  Dot  attract  each  other,  but  were  only  attracted  by 
the  sun,  they  would  describe  absolute  ellipses.  Their  mu- 
tual actions  being  small,  compared  wiih  that  which  the 
son  exerts,  they  consequently  move  in  ellipses  very  martb. 
Hence  the  utili^  of  the  ellipse  in  astronomy  i^^hutalltfap 
same  time  the  pfopcrtles  of  tUdiiimimblPMhtt^lflw 
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inmtigation  of  the  heavenly  motions  present  nothing  so 
itriking  as  those  which  ve  have  given. 

The  reader  who  is  not  versed  in  geometry  must  rememher 
that  though  an  ellipse  be  an  oval,  yet  an  oval  is  not  neces- 
larily  an  ellipse.  A  figure  may  be  formed  by  arcs  of  circles 
whidi  shall  have  the  i4>pearanee  of  an  eUipae,  without 
possessing  any  of  its  properties. 

ELLIPSOID.  [SuftFACKs  or  m  Sxcokd  Dsorbb.] 
See  also  Spheroid  for  the  most  useful  part  of  the  subject. 

fiLLIPSOUTES.   [CotiNu  Amiiouis,  vol.  viii.  p.  26.] 

ELLIPSOSTO'MATA.  M.  de  BlainviUe's  name  for  a 
family  (the  third)  of  his  second  order,  Anphonobranchiaia, 
of  his  first  sub-class,  Bmicephalephora  Dioica,  of  his  second 
class.  Paracephatophora,  of  his  Malaeozoa.  The  ElliptOf- 
tomata  of  De  Blainville  comprehend  the  genera  MeUmia, 
Riitoa,  Phatianella,  AmpuUarioj  Helidrta  (including  Am- 
pulleira  De  Blainv.  and  Qlygira,  Say),  and  Pleurocerut. 
Of  these  all  but  Pleurocena  are  included  under  the  Pecti- 
nibranohiate  Gasteropoda  of  Cuvier;  and  as  the  habits  of 
the  included  genera  are  by  no  means  uniform,  the  genera 
wilt  be  treated  of  under  tbeir  several  titles.  For  Ampul- 
tAKiA  see  vol.  L  p.  473. 

ELLIPTIC  COMPASSES,  the  name  given  to  any 
machine  fbr  describing  an  ellipse.  We  shall  only  mention  two 
contrivances  of  the  kind  out  of  a  targe  number  which  have 
been  proposed.  The  first  is  the  simple  and  rough  method 
suggestea  by  the  first  property  in  the  article  Ellifsb.  Let 
two  pins  be  ibstened  to  the  paper  at  tbe  points  in  which 
the  foci  are  to  lie,  and  let  a  thread,  equal  in  length  to  the 
proposed  major  axis,  have  one  end  tied  to  each  pin.  Then 
if  a  pencil  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  thread  always 
stretched,  it  will  deserilw  an  ^pse. 


The  second  method  is  as  fbllows :  it  is  known  that  if  any 
two  fixed  points  in  a  straight  line  A  be  made  to  move 
along  two  other  straight  Tines,  B  and  C,  then  every 
other  point  in  A  will  describe  an  ellipse.  If  then  two 
grooves  be  made  (at  right  angles  to  each  other,  for  conve- 
nience), and  if  two  pins  attached  to  a  rater  l>e  made  to 
travel  in  the  groovM,  the  motion  of  the  ruler  wfll  make  any 
puieil  attMhed  to  it  tnoe  ont  an  dlipie.  The  distances  of 
the  pencil  flrom  the-  two  pins  will  be  the  aemiazei  of  the 


ellipie.  If  tbe  inns  be  attached  to  the  ruler  bjr  clampic^ 
screws  their  distance  may  be  altered,  and  the  instrument 
ntay  be  made  to  describe  any  ellipse  wi^iin  limits  depending 
m  the  len^  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  grooves. 

BLLIPTICITY,  a  term  used  in  the  theory  of  the  figure 
of  tbe  earth.   It  means  the  {taction  which  the  ffi»ess  of 
the  axia  major  over  tbe  axis  min«  of  an  ellipse  is  of  the 
axis  minor  itselC  Thus  if  the  axis  miyor  be  9  and  tlie  axis 
2 

minor  7,  the  eUiptiei^  is  ^  Tlds  tem  must  not  be  oon- 


founded  with  the  exeentrieiiy,  a  word  in  much  more  eom- 
mon  use.  If  a  and  b  be  the  aemiaxes  majwand  minor, 
and  if  e  be  tbe  excentricity  and  E  the  ellipticity,  then 


„    a-b  /  b*' 


if  b  and  a  be  nearly  equal,  ^^SE  nearly. 

ELLORS,  a  district  forming  part  of  the  colleotorate 
of  MtiBulipatam,  one  the  subdivisions  of  tbe  Northern 
Circais,  situated  between  the  Krishna  and  Godavery  rivers, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  about  2700  square  miles  exclu- 
sive of  a  mountainous  tract  on  the  west  whose  limits  have 
not  been  defined.  The  town  of  E11(r%.  which  is  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  Hasulipatam  collector,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable siie,  lying  in  16*  43'  N.  lat  and  81"  15'  E.  long. 
It  is  183  miles  from  Hyderabad,  travelling  distance. 

ELM.  [Ulmus.] 

ELMINA.  [toAST,  Gold.} 

ELMSLEY.  PETER,  was  bom  in  the  year  1773.  and 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford.  In  179S  he  was 
presented  to  tbe  chapdnr  of  Uttte  Horkesley.  in  Essex. 
By  the  death  of  his  unele  Elmsl^,  the  welt-known  book- 
seller, he  succeeded  to  a  competent  fortune,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  in  independence,  and  devote  his  wbcde  time  ti> 
literary  pursuits.  For  some  time  ai^  his  uncle's  deatli 
he  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  odb  of  the  earliest  con- 
tributors to  tbe  Edinbunh  Review.  The  articles  on 
Wyttenbach's  Plutarch,  Scnweighauser's  Athennus,  Blom- 
field's  iEscbytus.  and  Person's  Hecuba  are  generally 
understood  to  liave  been  written  by  him.  While  at  Editi^ 
burgh  he  superintended  an  edition  of  Herodotus  (ISO'l, 
6  vote.  ISmo),  in  which  he  gave  tlie  first  proof  of  the  lore  of 
Attidsms  wliich  always  distinguislied  him,  by  introducing 
into  the  text  the  Attic  forms  u  tiie  tenses,  in  spite  of  all 
the  MSB.  He  was  also  an  eai^  oontributor  to  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review :'  bis  papa  on  Markland's  Euripides  (in  the 
seventh  volume)  is  well  known  to  scholars,  m  soon  as  iho 
state  of  Europe  permitted,  Elmsley  went  abroad,  and  col- 
lated MSB.  in  the  continental  horaries.  He  spent  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1818  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence.  In  1819  Elmsley  was  splinted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  assist  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  ur  rolling  and  deci- 
phering  the  papyri  at  Herc^aneum ;  but  the  attempt  was 
not  attended  with  success,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  liis 
duties  Elmsley  eaught  a  fiaw,  from  whidi  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  became  Principal  of  St  Al- 
ban's  Hall,  and  Camden  Frofossw  of  Modem  History  in  tliat 
nniversi^.  He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1825.  Elmsley's  acknowledged  works  were  editions 
of  Greek  plays.  Hepuhlished  the  Achamians  of  Aristo- 
phanes in  1809 :  theCEdipusTyrannusof  Sopbodesin  1811  ■ 
the  Heradeide,  Medea,  and  Bacohie  of  Euripides  in  the 
years  1815,  1818,  and  1821;  and  theCEdipns  (>>loneus  uf 
Sophocles  in  1823.  His  transcript  of  the  Florentine  Scholia 
on  Sopluwles  was  published  after  his  death.  As  a  scholar, 
Elmsley  did  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  follower  of 
Person,  but  he  did  far  more  for  Greek  scholarship  than  any 
English  scholar  who  followed  tliat  great  critic.  His  character 
has  been  drawn  with  great  truth  by  the  celebrated  6.  Her- 
mann of  Leipzig  (in  tbe  Wieo.  Jalirbiicher.vol.  liv.,  p.  23C). 
*  Tbe  way  laid  open  by  Person  was  pursued  and  enlai^ed 
by  P.  Elmsley,  a  man  worthy  of  all  honorstble  mention  ss  well 
Ml  account  his  sound  scholarship,  as  his  great  foimess 
and  earnest  love  tmth.  We  owe  to  liia  unwearyable 
accuracy  and  great  application  a  rich  treasure  of  excellent 
observations  on  tbe  Attic  dialect;  and  if  be  was  too  fond 
of  making  general  rutes,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  rules 
introducing  many  wrong  or  unneoeseary  emendatioas.  w 
sliould  remember  how  easfly  diligent  observation  induces 
one  to  form  a  rule,  and  how  easily  the  adoption  of  it 
^neral  rule  inclines  one  to  set  aside  all  deviationB  from 
It  But  Elmsley  liad  too  much  good  sense  and  too  sincere 
a  love  of  trath  not  to  turn  back  from  his  error,  and  to  use 
it  only  for  a  confirmation  of  the  trath  and  a  new  advance 
on  the  right  way :  and  of  this  he  has  given  many  proo&.' 

ELOCUTION.  rOuiOKr.] 

E'LOGE,  in  the  French  language  means  praise,  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  dSgtwUt  ud  that  team  the  Greek 
eMgia  (HiKojta).  It  has  berame  the  name  of  a  oonsiderable 
branch  of  French  literature^  which  comprehends  paneg\-- 
rical  orations  in  honour  of  diatinsuished  deceased  penorli. 
U  ii  tbe  enstom  wbeitfp^<^\efi<^<s)gt|h^French  t^r 
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other  Bcademies  dies,  and  a  new  member  u  appointed  in 
bis  place,  ibr  the  new  member  to  deliver  a  pan^yrical  ora- 
tion on  the  -labouTB  and  other  merits  of  his  predecessor. 
These  £Ioge8  are  generally  printed  and  published,  and  al- 
though they  are  mostly  written  in  a  florid  rhetorical  style, 
still  many  of  them  are  really  interesting  biographies.  Such, 
fbr  example,  are  the  floges  written  ^Guvier  on  several  of 
his  brother  naturalists.  [Cutibb.]  The  custom  of  writing 
^loges  of  deceased  persons  is  not  confined  to  members  of 
academies.  Batlty  wrote  Eioges  de  Charles  de  MoUere, 
de  ComeiUe,  de  I  'Mbe  de  la  Caille,  et  de  Leibnitz,  Berlin, 
1770.  The  Italians  have  also  EkgH  degti  Uomni  Ilbutri 
ToBcaai,  3  toIs.,  §ol^  Firoue,  1766-70,  and  many  other 
similar  compoHitions. 

ELONGAtION,  an  astronomical  term  for  the  angular 
distance  between  two  heavenly  bodies  as  seen  from  the 
earth.  Custom  has  confined  it  to  the  case  in  which  both 
bodies  are  in  the  solar  system,  and  one  of  them  is  generally 
the  sun.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  distance  of  two  fixed  stars, 
and  of  the  elongation  of  Mercury  from  the  sun. 

ELOQUENCE.  ^Oratory.] 

SLORA,  or  ELLORA.  a  town  situated  near  the  city  of 
JDowletabad,  in  \^  58'  N.  lat  and  75*  23'  E.  long.  This 
place,  although  it  is  now  nearly  depopulated,  was  once  of 
considerable  importance.  The  ruins  surrounded  by  the  wall 
of  the  town  occupy  a  great  space  ;  but  it  is  to  the  excavations 
near  to  the  town  that  it  owes  its  present  celebrity.  These 
excavations,  which  occur  in  a  mountain  about  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  Elora,  were  formerly  Hindu  temples  of  great  sanctity, 
although  they  are  now  never  visited  except  from  curiosity. 
They  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  labour  which 
they  cost  must  have  been  prodigiously  great.  The  largest 
cav^  which  is  called  the  Kailasa,  is  247  ft  long,  and  1  SO  ft. 
wide.  It  contains  sculptures  of  almost  every  deity  of  the 
Hindu  mythology,  and  most  of  them  of  colossal  size.  This 
chamber  contains  the  Great  Temple,  which  is  a  monolith 
or  solid  piece  of  rock  hollowed  out:  it  is  103  ft.  long,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  61  ft;  its  interior  height  is  18  ft.;  but 
its  exterior  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of  more 
than  100  ftet 

There  are  %vtenl  ether  large  tempte-caves  in  different 
parts  of  the  mountain.  Those  towaros  the  north  and  the 
south  have  evidently  been  devoted  to  Buddhist  rites,  while 
those  in  the  centre  have  been  the  scenes  of  Brahminical 
worship.  In  different  parts  of  the  mountain  there  are 
found  a  great  number  of  smaller  excavations  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  These  are  not  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tures, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  residences  of  the 
officiating  priests  and  officers  of  the  temples. 

The  Br^mins  who  reside  on  the  spot  assert  that  the 
whole  of  the  caves  were  made  by  Eeloo,  rt^ah  of  Ellichpore. 
who  lived  upwards  of  7900  years  ago — an  assertion  incar 

Cble  of  proof,  and  which  does  not  Iwar  the  stamp  of  nro- 
bility.  Elora  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhooa  of 
Dei^hur  (DevujriX  now  nlled  Dowletabad,  which,  pre- 
viously to  the  Huuimmedan  eonquest,was  the  metropolitau 
ei^  of  a  powerful  state,  these  temples  were  most  probably 
constructed  at  various  times  and  by  different  princes. 

The  town  of  Elora  was  acquired  by  the  English  from 
Holkar;  but  in  1820  was,  toother  with  the  lands  attached 
to  it,  including  the  mountain  wherein  these  cave~temples 
are  situated,  made  over  to  the  Nizam  in  exchange  far  other 
lands  situated  more  conveoiMitly  for  the  British  interest. 
(Seely,  fPbiiil>r«q/'£lfora,L(mdi»B,  1884;  Attat.Itesearehee, 
vol.  vi.) 

ELPHIN,  a  bishojp's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Tuam  in  Ireland,  llie  chapter  consists  of  dean,  precentor, 
archdeacon,  and  eight  prebendaries.  The  diocese  embraces 
the  greater  pvt  orue  oounty  of  Roscommon,  and  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sliin^  with  one  parish  in 
King's  oounty ;  and  extends  in  length  about  thirty  English 
miles,  and  in  breadth  fVom  three  to  thirty.  It  contains 
seventy-four  parishes,  constituting  thirty-two  benefices.  In 
1792  Uiere  were  in  this  diocese  twenty^six  churches  of 
the  establishment:  in  1834  the  numbers  were,  churches 
of  the  establishment,  thirty-nine ;  other  places  of  worship 
m  oonpexion  therewith,  three;  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
eighty ;  Presbyterian  ditto,  one ;  other  places  of  Protestant 
dissenting  wors^p,  eight  The  total  population  of  the  dio- 
cese in  the  same  year  was  327,624,  of  whom  there  were 
16,41 7  members  of  the  established  church,  310,822  Roman 
OthoUcs,  250  Presbyterians,  and  139  other  Protestant 
dMonters:  beina  in  the  pzopialion  <tf  nineteen  Roman  Oa- 
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tholics  to  one  Protestant  of  whatever  denomination,  nearly. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  368  schools,  of 
which  fourteen  were  in  connexion  with  the  National  Bmrd 
of  Education,  educating  24,076  young  persons,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  7j%  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  under 
daily  instruction;  in  which  respect  this  diocese  stands 
eighteenth  among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland. 

Tliis  see  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  centur>-, 
by  St  Patriekf  who  set  over  it  Asic  as  its  first  bishop.  Asic, 
like  many  others  of  the  primitive  Irish  bi^ops,  was  a  dis 
tinguished  worker  in  metals,  and  is  said  to  have  bequeathed 
to  His  successors  several  specimens  of  his  skill,  which  were 
long  preserved  with  great  veneration.  There  is  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  see.  Elphin, 
when  void,  is  to  be  united  to  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  by 
section  32  of  the  Church  Temporalities*  Act  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  Wm.  IV. 

ELPHINSTONE,  WILLIAM,  founder  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1437.  His  father, 
whose  name  he  bore,  entered  into  holy  orders  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  was  first  rector  of  Kirkmichael,  and  at 
length  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale,  in  which  station  he  died 
in  1486,  being  then  also,  as  it  seems,  provost  of  the  colle- 
giate church  of  St  Mary's,  Glasgow. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  in  congregatione  confirmed  the 
statutes  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  Gla&eow  coUi^  on  the 
erection  of  that  seminary  in  1451,  stanos  Uie  name  of  Wil- 
liam Elphinstone,  Dean  of  Faculty.  Tins  was,  no  doubt, 
the  archdeacou  of  Teviotdale.  Among  those  incorporated 
in  the  university  the  same  year  appears  also  the  name 
"  WtlW*.  Klphinstoun."  Some*  have  thought  this  was  the 
same  individual ;  but  it  would  rather  seem,  as  the  learned 
author  of  the  life  of  Melville  supposes  (M'Crie's  Melv.  i. 
432),  that  it  was  the  youthful  Elphinstone,  who,  it  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands,  was  educated  al  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
Here  he  passed  A.M.  probably  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 
(Keith's  Bishops,  p.  1 16.)  Afterwards,  applying  himself  to 
theology,  he  was  nwde  priestof  St  Michoers,  or  £irkmicbael, 
Gla^w,  in  which  place  he  served  four  yean,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  wnere,  after  three  years'  sti^y  of  the  laws, 
he  was  appointed  {nrofessor  of  law,  first  at  Paris  and  tlien  at 
Orleans.  He  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1471,  when  he 
returned  home  at  the  earnest  request  of  nis  friends,  particu- 
larly Bishop  Muirhead,  who  thereupon  made  him  parson  of 
Glasgow  and  official  of  the  diocese. 

On  Muirhead's  decease,  in  the  end  of  1473,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  made  him  official  of  Lothian,  whirh  he  con- 
tinued to  be  till  the  year  1478.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
we  find  John  Otterburn  in  the  office ;  yet  in  June  following 
Mr.  Elphinstone  is  marked  in  the  parliament  rolls  as  officiiU 
of  Lothian,  and  in  that  capacity  elected  ad  causae.  He  was 
also  made  a  privy  couneilW.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  France  with  the  earl  of  Buohan 
and  the  Inshop  of  Dunblane,  to  compose  some  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  crowns;  and  on  his  re- 
turn, in  1479,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Argyle,  and  then 
bishop  Ross,  whence,  in  1484,  he  was  tra^ated  to  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen. 

The  same  year,  as  bishop  of  the  latter  see,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  firom  Scotland  to  treat  of  a  truce  and 
matrimonii  alliance  with  England,  whither  he  was  again 
dispatched  as  an  ambassador  on  the  accession  of  King  Henry 
VIL  When  affairs  at  home  came  to  be  troubled  between 
the  king  and  hia  nobles,  he  took  the  part  of  the  former  ; 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Argyll  was  sent  on  an  embassy  into 
England,  he  was,  on  the  21st  February,  1488,  constituted 
lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  place  however  be 
continued  only  tiU  the  kimifs  demise  in  June  following.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  in  the  parliament  then  held 
at  Edinbur^  where  we  also  find  him  assisting  at  Uie  coro- 
nation of  the  new  king.  He  was  afterwards  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy  to  Germany ;  and  on  his  return  thence  was  appointed  ' 
to  the  office  of  bi  d  privy  seal,  where  he  seems  to  nave  re- 
mained till  bis  death,  which  happened  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
25th  October,  1514,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with 
the  court  of  Rome  for  his  elevation  to  the  primat^  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Besides  a  book  of  canons,  extracted  out  of  the  antient 
canons,  Elphinstone  wrote  a  history  of  Scotland,  chiefly  out 
of  Fordun.  He  wrote  also  some  lives  of  Scotch  saints ;  and 
in  the  collese  of  Aberdem  ace  presened  several  large  folio 
voliuaes  of  his  compilations  on  tne  canon  law.  The  uvil  apd 
•  B«pni  of  CwaaiH. «  8oii^SjiA^iito.WSKW^ 
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obQon  laws  indeed  were  hu  fkvourite  studies,  and  to  their 
establishment  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  he  long  and  steadily 
directed  his  attention.  It  is  to  htm  we  may  in-all  probabi- 
lity ascribe  the  craftjr  acts  1487,  o.  105.  seq.  to  recover  the 
former  larg«  jurisdiction  of  the  chanedlor  and  court  of 
session,  as  well  as  the  act  1494,  c.  54,  the  object  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  to  enforce  in  the  courts  the  study  of 
the  Roman  laws ;  and  we  shall  not  perhaps  greatly  err  in 
conceiving  his  zeal  to  have  been  employed  in  the  erection  of 
theCourt  of  Daily  Council  in  1503.  Itwsis  moreover  at  his 
solicitation  that  the  convent  of  Grey  Frian  at  Stirling  and 
the  Chapel  Royal  were  founded  in  1494,  the  same  year  in 
which  he  aUo  oblained  a  papal  bull  fur  the  erection  of  a  uni- 
versity at  Aberdeen,  in  place  of  the  narrow  seminary  pre- 
viously existing  there.  To  Bishop  Elphinstone  Aberdeen  also 
owes  another  great  work,  namely  the  toidge  across  the  river 
Doe :  to  the  completion  of  his  plans  the  prelate  left  1 0,000 
pounds  Scots  in  monev  lying  in  his  coffers  at  hie  death. 

BLSHEIMER,  or  ELZHEIMER,  ADAM,  was  born  at 
Frankfort  in  1574,  and,  according  to  the  most  probable  ee- 
oount,  died  in  1620;  but  the  statements  of  writers  on  the 
subject  differ  extretoely.  Finding  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  acquire  in  his  own  country  that  knowledge  of  the  art 
which  he  saw  to  be  neoessaiy,  bo  resolved  to  go  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  Pinas,  Lastmat^ 
Thomas  of  Landau,  and  other  eminent  painters.  Having 
carefully  examined  the  curiosities  of  Rome  and  the  worlu 
of  the '  greatest  artists,  both  antient  and  modem,  he 
resolved  to  adopt  a  style  «f  painting  peculiar  to  himself; 
this  was  the  designing  of  landscapes  with  historical  figures 
on  a  small  scale,  which  he  finished  in  so  exquisite  a  manner 
that  he  was  not  only  fkr  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries, 
but  is  probably  unnvalled  in  his  own  line  by  any  artist  of 
subsequent  times.  He  desifi;ned  entirely  after  nature ;  and 
a  most  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  recollect  every- 
thing that  had  struck  him,  and  to  make  the  most  judicious 
use  of  it  in  his  compositkms.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
«>eak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  rare  union  of  exrellences  in 
tne  works  of  Blsbeimer ;  he  is  equally  admirable  for  the 
fine  tasle  of  his  design,  the  correct  drawing  of  his  figures, 
the  lightness,  spirit,  and  delicacy  of  his  touch,  the  beauty 
of  his  colouring,  the  high  finishing  of  his  works,  so  that 
the  minutest  parts  will  bear  the  closest  inspection,  and, 
alwve  all,  his  admirable  management  and  distribution  of 
Jght  and  shade,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chiaroscuro,  which  was  manifested  in  his  pieces  repre- 
senting scenes  by  torch  or  candlelight,  moonlight,  sunrise, 
or  sunset.  Even  during  his  lifetime  his  pictures  bore 
a  very  high  price,  which  wss  oonsideraUy  bcraasod  after 
his  death.  It  is  lamentable  to  add,  that  he  vm  unable*  to 
acquire  affluence  or  even  comfbrt  by  the  exercisB  of  his 
talents.  He  had  a  large  family ;  and  though  he  received 
%'ery  high  prices  for  his  works,  he  spent  so  muoh  time  and 
labour  upon  them,  that  he  could  not  subsist  by  what  he 
earned.  He  was  at  length  cost  into  prison  Ibr  debt ;  and 
though  very  soon  released,  the  disgrace  even  of  that  short 
confinement  pre)-ed  on  his  spirits,  and  he  sunk  under  his 
misfortunes.  The  Italians,  who  highly  honoured  and  es- 
teemed him,  deeply  regretted  his  untimely  death ;  and  his 
ft'iend  Thoma»  or  Landau  was  so  grieved  at  his  loss  that  he 
could  no  longer  bear  Rome,  but  retired  to  bis  own  country. 

Old  Teniers  and  Bamboccio  were  indebted  fcr  great  part 
of  their  excellence  to  their  study  of  the  works  of  Eisheimer. 

ELSINORE  (in  Danish,  HeltitmrU  a  eonsidenaile 
seaport  and  town  in  the  baillwie  ofPrederiksboi^,  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Seeluid,  and  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the 
strait  between  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  opposite 
to  Helsingborg.  a  Swedi^  seaport,  and  Ues  in  56°  3'  N.  lat 
and  12*  srE.  long.  It  is  the  spot  where  the  Danish  eovem- 
ment  collect  certain  dues  on  every  vessel  passing  through 
the  Sound.  On  a  tongue  of  land  east  of  it  is  the  eastle 
and  fortress  of  KronbMg,  and  there  is  a  handsome  palace, 
called  Marienlyst,  with  an  hospital  for  seamen,  built  upon  a 
commanding  eminence  close  to  it.  Blsinore  itself  is  an 
open  town,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  It 
consists  of  a  main  street  of  considerable  length,  with  several 
lateral  streets ;  has  i.  harbour  accessible  to  ships-  of  small 
draught,  and  contains  8  churches,  about  6S0  houses,  a 
town-hall  and  h^b-«chaol,  an  inflmnrv  and  hoapilal, 
a  theatre,  a  quarantine  establishment,  and  about  70M  in- 
habitants. Independently  of  a  good  foreign  trade,  the 
townsmen  are  employed  in  making  straw  hats,  anas,  refined 
90^,  brandVf  8w,  printiog  ooCtonai  and  oanyinfr  on  Adi- 


eries.  The  harbour  is  fiwrned  by  what  is  here  es>]lcd  a 
bridge,  or  wooden  pier.  Elsinwe  is  about  twen^  miles  uortb 
of  Copenhagen.  It  was  the  birthplace  ai  Saxo  Grammatieus 
a  celebrated  writer  of  the  twelfth  centm7.  The  number  of 
vessels  whidi  have  paid  the  Sound-dnes  was  in  1777,  9053; 
1783,  11,233;  1787,9758;  1792,  12.114;  1799,  7844;  1602, 
13,181;  1817,  13,146;  1823,9203;  1830,  13,212;  and  1833, 
10,986,  of  whidi  last  3195  wereBritish  Tbe  average  for  the 
three  years,  1831  to  1833,  was  12,045;  andof  Bri&h.  3766. 
ELSTER.  [Elhs.] 

ELSTOB,  WILLIAM,  descended  from  an  antient  famUy 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  bom  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  January  1,  1673.  His  (alher  was  Mr.  Ralph  Elsiob, 
a  merchant  of  that  place.  He  received  his  earliest  educa- 
tion in  his  native  town,  but  was  afierwanb  sent  to  Eton, 
and  thence  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Being  of  a 
consumptive  habit,  and  the  air  of  the  place  not  agreeint; 
with  him,  ha  removed  to  Queen's  Cotl^  Oxford,  whence, 
in  1696,  he  was  chosen  fbllow  of  University  CoU^e.  In 
1701  he  translated  tbe  Saxon  Homily  of  Lupus  into  Laiin, 
with  notes,  for  Dr.  Hickes;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
translated  Sir  John  Cheke*s  Latin  vwsion  of  Plutarch'^ 
Treatise  on  Superstition,  which  was  printed  at  the  end  ot 
Strype's  LifeofCheke.  In  1702  he  was  presented  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  the  anited 
parishes  of  St  Swithin  and  St.  Mar)  Bothaw,  in  London, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  1 703  he  published, 
at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  Letters ;  and  in 
1709,  in  the  Saxon  language,  with  a  translation,  ilie 
Homily  on  St  Gregory's  day.  He  intended  the  publication 
of  several  other  works  in  Saxon  litenture,  more  particularly 
the  Saxim  laws,  and  Alfred's  paraphiostio  veftion  ol 
Orosius.  He  died  March  3rd.  1714-15.  He  published 
one  or  two  other  works,  but  <tf  less  consequence  than  his 
Saxon  labours.  ( P^e's  Higt,  Aeommt  the  TextuM 
Ro  fenm ;  and  of  Mr.  Elstob  and  his  sister,  in  the  Bibt.  To- 
poir.  Briton^  No.  XXV.:  Kippis's  Biogr.  Brit.) 

ELSTOB.  ELIZABETH,  sister  of  the  above,  was  bom  at 
Newcastle,  September  29th,  1683.  During  her  brother's 
continuance  at  Oxford,  she  resided  chiefly  in  that  city  wilb 
him,  and  afierwards  removed  with  him  to  London,  where 
she  joined  him  in  his  Saxon  studies.  The  first  public  proof 
she  gave  of  this  was  in  1709,  when,  upon  his  printing  tlie 
Homily  upon  St.  Gregory's  day,  she  accompanied  it  by  an 
English  translation  and  a  Preface.  Her  next  publicatiuii 
was  a  translation  of  Madame  Scudo^'s  Essay  on  Glory. 
By  the  enconn^ement  of  Dt.  Hickes,  she  undertook  u 
Saxon  Homiliaiium,  with  an  Bngli^  trat^ation,  note^ 
and  various  readily  of  which  a  few  sheets  only  were 
printed  at  Oxford,  in  fblio,  wlim  the  work  was  abandoned. 
Her  transcript  of  the  Saxon  Homilies,  in  {Hvparation  for 
this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laii»downe  Collection  of 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1715  she  published  a 
Saxon  grammar,  in  4(0.,  the  types  for  which  were  cut  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  afterwards  earl 
of  Macclesfield.  After  her  brother's  death,  Mrs.  Elstob  re- 
tired to  Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  where  she  subsisted 
with  difficult  by  keeping  a  small  school.  Each  scliolnr 
Dsid  her  Ad.  a  week.  She  was  subsequently  palroniz^'d 
by  Queen  Caroline,  who  granted  her  a  pension  of  '20L  a 
year;  but  this  bounty  died  with  the  queen.  In  1739  iltu 
duchess  dowager  of  Portland  took  Mrs.  Elstob  into  hvr 
fiuDily  as  governess  to  her  children,  where  she  eontinui'd 
till  her  death.  May  30th.  1 756.  She  was  buried  at  Sl  Miir- 
garet's,  Westminster.  (Pegge's  Aonount  nf  the  Tertus  JiuiK 
ut  supr.;  Tindal's  Hi»t.  fif  Eenham;  Niohols*t  Lit.r. 
Aneoa.) 

ELTHAM.  [Kknt.] 

ELUTRIATION,  the  process  of  separating  substanrvs 
reduced  to  powder,  when  of  different  specific  gravities,  by 
means  of  water.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  method  of  reduc- 
ing any  one  substance  to  a  fine  powder ;  thus  the  cn.>ta 
prsDparata,  or  prepared  chalk,  of  the  London  Pliarmacopfrin, 
18  prepared  by  mixing  finely-powdered  chalk  with  water, 
stirring  the  mixture,  and  while  it  is  yet  turbid  allowing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  water  to  run  off;  and  when  this  is  al- 
lowed to  settle,  the  chalk  or  any  other  substance  sunnarly 
treated  settles  in  a  veiy  fine  powder.  By  the  process  of  elu- 
triation  ores,  eepeeialiy  those  of  tin,  are  separated  from 
earthy  matter. 

ELVAS,  a  strongly-fbrtifled  town  in  the  movUm*  of 
Alentejo  in  Portugal,  about  126  miles  east  ofiLisbon,  tiUk- 
atrtoBnhiUiDthsi«||f((^%jplli9ii!?M^^^     to  tbi 
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Mst  ■  ftr  as  the  Guadiana.  It  is  a  frontier  town,  being 
dxHit  1}  miles  west  of  Badajoi,  the  first  Spanish  town  on 
ihM  side,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 
Ihts  is  the  sthmgest  fortreai  of  Portugal :  the  town  is 
iituued  benreen  two  castles,  Fort  Santa  Lucia  and  Fort  la 
Ufft,  which  stand  on  iwo  summibi  eommanding  the  town. 
EkiB  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  head  town  of  a  comarca,  or 
isiTvX  of  tbe  same  name.  The  town  contains  about  1 3,000 
mbibiianls,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  six  parish  churches, 
mcnl  conTeots  tni  hospitals,  and  very  extensive  barracks, 
vhidi  m  boffih-pniof.  A  handsome  aqueduct  brings  water 
m  the  town  from  a  distanca  of  about  4  miles,  and  supplies 
-J»mioii>  fountains.  The  oouDtnF  around  is  productive 
o  (on.  wine,  and  oU.  (Mmano,  Dtedonario  Oeogrqfleo ; 
Fmn/Ehat,  by  H.  Smiih,  London.  ISIS.) 
ELWUND.  [KcbatawaO 

ELY,  a  city  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
anan- of  Cambridge,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cambridge 
icd«r  N.  by  E.  from  London. 

Acccrding  to  Bede.  the  word  Ely,  which  was  given  to  a 
hm  difitnct  of  fens  in  which  the  city  is  situated  as  well  as 
k  {he  city  itself;  is  derived  fVom  Elge  oi  Elig  an  '  eel,*  and 
tt'ib^quently  has  reference  to  tbe  abundance  of  eels  in  the 
eei^bourhood.  Bnt  most  antiquarians  derive  the  appel- 
hiion  frmn  Uelig,  a  British  name  for  the  willow,  which  grows 
Ji  gtett  quantities  in  the  isle.  Etheldreda,  daughter  of 
.{•m  kiD«  of  East  An^lia,  and  wife  of  Oswy  king  of 
Ksrdiumberiand,  prefemng  doislefed  seeliu&on  to  courtly 
nknjoar,  retired  here  about  the  jrear  670*  and  soon  after 
X  lUHiBstary,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Y ii^n  Mary, 
uiiufwhich  she  became  the  abbess.  In870thewholeabbey 
vupilla^  and  deiitroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  all  its  reve- 
3irt  ven  annexed  to  the  crown,  which  retained  them  till 
tbe  leipi  of  Edgar.  In  970  that  king  granted  the  isle  with 
^1  lis  appurtenances,  privil^es,  &c.,  to  Ethelwold,  bishop 
rf  ffiDcbester,  who  rebuilt  the  monastery,  and  provided  it 
vj:h  monks.  The  charter  of  Edgar  was  confirmed  by 
d-iute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  subseqnently  by  the 
Pipe.  The  isle  was  twllantly  defended  against  Wjlliam 
"fciOHiqueror,  but  after  repeated  attacks  the  inhabitants 
*!re  ob  liged  to  surrender,  many  of  them  were  put  to  the 
^vd,  and  most  of  the  valuable  furniture  and  jewels  of 
&■  monastery  wore  seiied,  but  throu^  the  firmness  of 
rxiidvui,  who  had  been  made  abbot,  the  property  was 
i^ored.  In  1107  Ely  was  rawted  into  a  l^bopric  hy 
BtiuT  I.,  and  Hervey,  bishop  of  Bangor,  was  appointed  tn 
The  lands  of  the  monastery  were  diviwd  between 
^  bulioprie  and  the  monks,  and  tbe  monastery  was  go- 
wned by  tbe  prior,  who  was  called  the  Lord  Prior.  After 
lie  surrender  of  the'  monastery  to  Henry  VIIL,  he  granted 
ithirter  to  convert  the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedral 
^  tbe  title  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Undivided 
nutoT.  The  calbedral  of  Ely  is  the  workmanship  of  many 
Khmt  periods,  and  displays  a  singular  mixture  of  various 
01»  flf  architecture,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  noble 
^nntutt.  The  most  antient  part  is  the  transept,  which 
■K  meted  in  tbe  raigns  of  William  Ruftis  and  Henry  I. 
•V  .aveand  great  western  lower  were  built  in  1174,  and 
K^rpartt  of  the  adlAee,  which  eoiuiats  of  a  nave,  tran- 
^.  in  octaeon  tower,  choir,  antioboir,  THnity  chapel 
Wilee  porch,  fee.,  were  erected  at  different  periods  between 
^'  time  ind  tbe  year  1534. 
Tb(  inietior  is  eoEoeedingly  beautiful ;  tbe  nave  is  sup- 
1*^  b«  lofty  ocrfumns,  almost  without  ornament,  which 
adds  to  the  imposing  eETect.  The  oct^n  tower 
^UiKs  solidity  with  gracefulness  probably  more  than 
>!  "thn bmldiog  of  the  kind  in  Qreat  Britain;  and  the 
^''f  a  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  early  English  style  of 
^:'«1  anihitecture.  The  stalls  are  beautiftil  specimens 
■*V'd  catving.  The  whole  length  of  the  edifice,  including 
^GiUiec  porch,  is  61 7  feet ;  and  the  western  tower,  which 
*<^i>tute  woi^manship,  is  870  fbet  high. 

wa  tn  many  inieraating  monuments,  among  which 
^  'Ae  tamb  and  efflgies  of  Bishop  Aleoek,  and  that  of 
iv^-^-eail  of  Woloester.  The  bishops  of  Ely.  like  those. 
^  I>i.rhani,  fermeriy  possewed,  by  grant  of  Henry  I.,  Jura 
'^A*  lod  appointcHl  their  own  chief  justice,  chief  bailiff, 
kt  .boi  tbeir  secular  junsdietion  is  «^en  away  by  the  6th 
':h  WiU.  IV.,  e.  67,  and  vested  in  the  kinr.  who  is  em- 
r  to  appoiBt  a  Costoa  Rotulorum  &r  the  ule.  The 
^- '  a  abo  ahdiihed,  and  eommittalB  an  made  to  the 
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county  ^1  at  Cambridge.  The  quarter  sessions  are  still  held 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  isle,  but  the  assizes  are 
now  held  by  her  majesty's  judges  who  join  theNorfolk  circuit. 

The  bishop  has  consiaerable  patroo^e  at  Cambridge; 
he  is  visitor  of  four  colleges,  appoints  absolutely  to  the 
mastership  and  one  fellowship  of  Jesus  College  chooses 
one  out  of  two  nominaied  by  the  society  to  be  master  of 
St  Peter's  ooUraa,  mi  has  Msidea  nearly  100  livinn  m 
his  gift  .  ^ 

Tbe  city  is  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence  near  the 
river  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  fer  barges  from  Lynn  to 
Ely.  It  consists  prineiuaUy  of  one  loi^  street  partially 
paved ;  in  the  eentie  of  tbe  town  is  a  spacious  market  -place. 
The  sofl  in  the  viciiuty  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  supplies 
great  quantities  of  frui^  v^iables,  and  butter  to  the  Lon- 
don market  There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  t<x 
earthenware  and  ti^meoo^pes,  and  there  are  several  mUls 
in  the  isle  for  the  preparation  of  oil  from  tlax,  hemp,  and 
cole-seed.  The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  corn  and  cattle. 
The  feirs  are  on  Ascension-day  and  the  eight  following  days 
and  October  29th  for  horses,  cattle,  bops,  and  Cuttenham 
cheese.  Hie  population  of  tho  city  is  6 1 H9,  of  whom  3 1 32 
are  fbmales.  there  were  in  1831  1246  inhabited  houses, 
and  718  tamilies  employed  in  trade  and  agriculture.  The 
isle  of  Ely  ooutains  a  population  of  47,151!. 

The  dty,  exclusively  of  the  liberty  of  the  college,  which  is 
eztra-jiuroehial,  comprises  tlie  parishes  of  St  Mary  and  the 
HcAy  Trinity,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  patronage  dl 
the  dean  and  chapter.  The  living  of  Su  MaiVs  is  a  perpe- 
tual curacy  (tf  the  clear  yearij"  value  of  941.  The  church  is 
a  handsome  building,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in 
the  early  English  style  ctf  aiehitecture.  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  is  what  for- 
merly wag  the  Lady  Chapel.  It  was  cgmmenced  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  U.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings 
of  that  age.  It  is  200  feet  in  length,  46  in  breadth,  and  60 
in  height ;  it  has  neither  pillars  nor  side-aisles,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  spiring  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pin- 
nacles. Thelivmg  isof  the  yearly  value  of  116^  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  The  grammar-stdiool,  founded  by  Henry 
VIIL  in  1541  is  under  the  control  of  the  dean  and  elwpter, 
who  appoint  the  master.  There  is  also  a  national  school 
for  boys  and  nrls  supported  T<duntary  contributions.  A 
charity  school  was  founded  in  1730  by  Mrs.  Catherine  ' 
Needham,  who  endowed  itwith  lands  worth  nearly  AlSOl.  per 
annum  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  thirty  boys,  with 
each  of  whom  an  apprentice  fee  of  2U^.  is  given,  issuing 
out  of  lands  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Laocy  for  that  purpose. 
James  Bentham,  whose  history  oi^  lily  is  not  only  interest- 
ing as  a  local  history,  but  valuable  for  the  observations 
wmch  it  contains  on  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Gothic  styles 
of  architectuie,  was  educated  at  the  grammar-sehool  of  this 
city.  [Benthah.] 

ELYMA'IS,  the  name  of  a  district  of  Persia  between 
Susis  and  Media,  and  of  a  city,  its  capital,  situated  on  the 
liver  EuIbus.  The  name  seems  to  he  the  same  wiih  Elam, 
which  is  used  in  the  sacred  wiitings  as  a  general  designation 
for  Persia.  According  to  Strabo  (p.  744),  the  population 
ccmsisted  of  husbandmen,  who  oultivated  tbe  plains,  and  a 
numerous  army,  principally  archers,  who  occupied  the  bi^ 
lands.  The  king  of  Elymais  was  so  powerful  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  that  be  could  assert  his  independenre  in  spite  of  the 
Parthians,  though  it  appears  from  the  same  writer  that  the 
Parthians  on  one  occasion  invaded  Elymais,  and  carried  off 
a  spoil  of  10,000  talents  from  the  Elytdsean  temple  of  Arte* 
mis  at  Asara.  Antiochus  Bpiphanes  had  previously  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  the  same  wealthy  temple 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  c  13 ;  Justin,  lib.  xxxii.,  and  Macca- 
bea  I  vi.  1.)  Strabo  attributes  this  attempt  to  Antiochus 
the  Oreat,  but  he  is  perhaps  in  error.  The  author  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Maceaheei  (ix.  2)  calls  the  chief  city  of 
this  distfiot  Penepolis,  probably  from  having  by  mistake 
confused  Elymais  mth  Elam,  for  Persepolis  stood  upon  the 
Araxes.   (Strabo  p.  729.) 

ELYOT,  SIR  THOMAS,  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot  of 
the  oounty  of  Suffolk.  He  received  his  university  education 
at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Europe,  and  upon  his  retiurt  was  introduced  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIIL,  who-conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  kuKhthood,'  and  subsequently  employed  him  in  sevenl/^ 
embassies,  partioutarly  toSome  iJ^^ii^^the  affair 
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divorce,  and  aftervarda  in  1536  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot*s  literary  and  philoaopfaiad  attainments 
were  various;  and  he  was  oourted  by  most  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  by  none  in  a  more  friendly  manner 
than  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  died  in  1S46.  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Carleton  in  Cambridgeshire,  of 
which  county  he  had  been  sheriff. 

From  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Klyot  to  secretary  Cromwell, 
among  the  Cottonian  HSl6.  in  the  British  Museupa,  it  ap- 
pears that  Wolsey  made  him  clerk  of  the  king's  council. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  works  of  greatest  note  were  bis  hook 
named  the  Governor,  his  Castle  of  Health,  and  his  Dic- 
tionary, all  of  which  went  through  numerous  editions  be- 
tween 1531  and  1580.  He  also  published  a  small  treatise 
*  Of  tbe  Knowledge  which  maketn  a  Wise  Man,'  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1533;  and  'The  Banquet  of  Sapience,'  Svo.,  1545; 
besides  several  translations  from  Plataxch,  Isoerates,  St 
Cyprian,  &c. 
ELY'SIA.  (Zoob^.)  [PlacobravchiataO 
ELY'SIVM,  the  name  given  by  the  antient  Greeks  and 
Romans  lo  the  abode  of  the  righteous  after  death.  They 
fancied  that  there  was,  somewhere  to  tbe  west,  a  r^on 
blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  clothed  with  continual  ver- 
dure, enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant  groves, 
and  reft-eshed  by  nerer-feiling  springs,  where  the  souls  of 
the  good  repaired,  and  where  they  enjc^ed  each  oUier's  so- 
ciety. (Virgil,  ^neid  vi.,  with  which  compare  the  notion  of 
Elysium  in  the  Odyssey,  iv.  563.)  The  '  islands  of  the  blest* 
was  another  name  for  this  favoured  region,  which  some 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  in  the  &rtbest  west,  others 
in  some  inaccessible  spot  in  the  middle  of  Asia  or  Africa. 
From  this  notion  the  appellation  of  Elyuan  Fields  has 
been  given  to  oertain  deUghtfuI  secluded  spots,  such  as  tbe 
strip  of  land  on  the  northern  shore  of  Uie  Hare  Horto,  or 
the  inner  part  of  the  harbour  of  Misenum  near  Najdo. 
which  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  tbe  surrounding  hills, 
and  where  no  winter  is  felt.  It  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  vast  cemetery,  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with 
tombs ;  but  the  imagination  of  the  poets  confounded  the 
repository  of  the  perishable  bodies  with  the  abode  of  the 
immortal  souls.  [Baia.]  Those  antient  philosophers  who 
had  more  spiritual  notions  of  the  nature  of  souls  discarded 
the  vulifsr  idea  of  tbe  Elysium  being  in  any  part  of  our 
globe,  and  placed  the  abode  of  the  departed  in  the  heavens 
or  firmament.  {Cicero,  SomnitanScifionis.y  The  Parisians 
have  given  the  name  of  Champs  Elys^  to  a  much-fina- 
quented  walk  planted  with  treu,  at  the  western  extremi^ 
of  Paris,  extending  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.  to  ^  Bar- 
ri^  de  TEtoile,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  shade 
which  the  trees  afford,  has  none  of  the  attnbutes  ascribed  to 
tbe  true  Elysium ;  for  it  is  dusty,  noisy,  and  vu^ar,  and  very 
inferior  in  point  of  oomfoit  to  the  neighbouring  gardens  nf 
the  Tuileries. 
ELZERI'NA.  [Cbllaeisa.  vol.  vi.  p.  402.] 
ELZEVIRS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  celebrated  printers 
and  publishers  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and 
Utrecht,  who  adorned  the  republic  of  letters  with  many 
beautiful  editions  of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.  The 
right  name  of  the  family  was  El/evier.  They  are  believed 
to  have  come  originally  either  from  Li^  or  J^uvain.  In 
neatness  and  in  the  elegance  of  small  type  they  exceeded 
even  the  ftmily  of  the  Stephens.  [EsnnififB.]  Ilwir 
Virgil,  their  Terence,  and  their  Greek  Testament  are  oon- 
side'red  the  master-pieoes  of  their  productions;  but  the 
Virgil  is  said  to  be  incorrect 

Tne  first  trace  of  tbe  name  of  Elzevir  is  fbund  in  an 
edition  of  Eutropius,  printed  in  1 592,  published  at  Leyden 
by  Louis  Elzevir,  who  was  still,  living  there  in  1617.  Mat- 
thew, his  eldest  son,  died  at  Leyden  in  1640.  Giles,  his 
second  son,  was  a  bookseller  at  the  Hague  in  1S99.  Isaac, 
the  eldest  son  of  Matthew,  was  the  first  printer  of  his 
family,  and  printed  from  1617  to  1628.  Abraham  and 
Bonarenture,  the  third  and  fourth  sons  of  Matthew,  were 
printers  and  booksellers.  Bonaventure  was  a  partner  with 
his  fhther  in  1618,  and  occurs  associated  with  his  brother 
Abraham  in  1626.  1'be  set  of  Elzevirs  which  the  French 
call '  Lea  Petites  R^ubliques,'  tbe  Accounts  of  the  Nations 
of  the  World,  were  published  by  Abraham  and  Bonaven- 
ture ;  and,  in  fact,  gave  to  the  fomily  their  celebrity.  Their 
brother  Jacob  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1626.  Both 
Abraham  and  Bonaventure  died  at  Leyden  in  1 652.  Ix>uis, 
the  second  of  the  name,  the  son  of  Isaac,  whs  established 
asaprmteratAmstodamftmn  1640  to  his  death  in  1662. 


Peter,  son  of  Amout,  the  second  son  of  Matthew  Elzevir, 
printed  at  Utrecltf  in  1669,  and  was  living  in  1680.  John 
and  Daniel  were  sons  of  Abraham,  and  printed  in  partner- 
ship in  1652:  hut  John  printed  alone  in  1655,  when  Daniel 
appears  to  have  been  aasoe^ted  with  his  cousin  Louis. 
John  died  in  1661 ;  Daniel  in  1680.  Daniel  left  children 
who  carried  on  the  business,  but  passes  tax  the  last  of  the 
family  who  excelled  in  it 

The  EUevirs  printed  several  catalogues  of  their  editions ; 
but  ^e  best,  as  being  the  latest  lists  and  accounts  of  them, 
are  contained  in  the  '  Notice  de  la  Collection  d'Auteurs 
Latin,  Franfais,  et  Italiens,  imprim^e  de  format  petit  en 
12mo,  par  les  Elzevier'  in  Brunet's  '  Manuel  du  Libraire,* 
3rd  edit,  8vo.,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  iv.  p.  533-567  ;  and  in 
*  Essai  Biblic^raphique  sur  les  Editions  des  Elzevirs ;  pr^ 
v^Ah  d'une  Notice  snr  ces  imprimeurs  c^l^bres  j'  8vo.,  Paris, 
Didot,  1822. 

The  usual  imprint  upon  the  EUerir  editioni  is  either 
'  Apud  Elsevirios,*  or  *  Ex  officina  Slzeviriorum*  or  '  Elzevi- 
riana :'  the  names  of  the  difibrent  branches  of  this  fomily 
are  rarely  fbund  in  the  title  pages  of  their  editions.  Bite^ 
in  Dutch,  signifies  an  elm,  and  by  extension  of  signification, 
wood  in  general ;  vuur,  is  fire.  These  words  explain  s  device 
of  a  wood-pile  burning  in  tbe  tiUe-pages  of  some  of  the 
Elzevir  productions,  as  in  that  of  tne  Sleidanus,  1631,  of 
Cunnus  de  Republics  Hebrcorum,  1 632,  the  Casar  and 
Terence  of  1635,  the  Memoirs  of  Comines,  &c. 

.  EMANCIPATION,  EmancipAtio.  To  understand  the 
legal  effect  of  emancipation  by  the  Roman  law,  it  must  be 
premised  that  all  children  bom  in  lawful  marriage  were  said 
to  be  in  the  Other's  power,  as  well  as  all  his  son's  children 
so  bom  hefi>re  the  son  was  emancipated ;  and  no  person 
who  was  in  the  |wwer  of  another  eonld  acquire  any  luroperty 
of  his  own.  (Gains,  ii  86, 8tc)  Whatever  property,  then,  a 
son  acquired  white  in  his  Other's  power  stricUy  belonged 
to  hia  lather.  If  the  son  was  by  will  appointed  heir  (heres 
in  the  Roman  sense),  he  coidd  not  accept  without  his 
father's  consent,  and  all  that  be  took  was  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fother :  the  same  rule  held  ds  to  a  legator.  It  is  unne- 
cessa^y  here  to  mention  the  exceptions  to  the  geneial  rule 
above  laid  down,  or  to  describe  the  father's  power  over  the 
son's  person.  *  There  is  hardly  any  nation,  observes  Gaius 
(L  55),  *  in  which  fathers  have  such  power  over  their  chil- 
dren as  we  have.'  The  rigour  of  the  antient  Roman  law, 
however,  was  gradually  relaxed,  though  the  remarks  of  , 
Gaius,  who  wrote  at  least  after  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
show  that  it  was  not  then  entirely  &Uen  into  disuse.  Tbe 
Other's  power  was  dissolved  by  lus  naUiTal  death,  and  also 
by  the  civil  death  of  the  fother  <a  tbe  son.   (Gaius,  i.  128.) 

Emancipation  was  Uie  act  by  which  the  power  was  dis- 
solved or  released  in  the  lifetime  of  tbe  ^mesr ;  and  it  re- 
quired the  consent  of  both  parties.  The  emancipation, 
which  was  made  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  was  effected  by  an  imaginary  sale  from  the  father 
to  another  person.  In  the  case  of  a  son,  this  sale  was 
made  three  times,  as  if  the  &ther  were  selling  a  slave,  and 
the  person  to  whom  the  sale  was  ma^e,  who  of  course  was 
some  friend,  manumitted  the  son  after  each  sale.  After 
each  of  the  first  two  sales,  the  son,  being  manumitted,  be- 
came again  in  his  father's  power ;  but  the  last  manumtsaion 
was  flnu,  uid  extinguished  all  the  Other's  paternal  rights. 
It  was  however  usual  fbr  the  son,  after  tbe  third  sal^  to 
be  resold  to  his  natural  fhtber,  wbo  then  manumitted  him, 
and  thus  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patronus  ova-  his  emanci- 
pated son,  which  would  otherwise  have  belonged  to  the 
purchaser  who  gave  him  his  final  manumission.  In  tbe  case 
of  a  daughter  or  a  grandson,  a  single  sale  and  manumission 
was  sutticient  ((vaius,  L  132;  Dig.,  lib.  28,  tit  3,  1.  8; 
€od^  lib.  8,  tit  49, 1.  6  ;  InstiU  lib.  i..  tit  12,  \.  6.) 

The  Emancipatio  Anastasiana,  or  that  intioduced  by  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  waa  by  Impo^  Reseript  (Coc^ 
hb.  viii.,  tit  49, 1.  6.) 

The  Emancipatio  Justiniana  was  effected  by  a  simple  de- 
claration of  a  father  before  the  proper  magistnte,  that  he 
released  his  son  from  the  paternal  authority ;  but  the  &ther 
still  retained  the  rights  of  a  paironus  over  his  enumeipsded 
son.   ilbid.  1.  6.) 

The  immediate  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was,  that  the 
person  emancipated  possessed  over  his  own  children  the 

EBtemal  right :  he  could  acquire  property,  and  bequeath  it 
y  will.   If  a  son  married  and  had  children  before  he  was 
emancipated,  his  children  were  in  ^e,power  of  their  grand 
fctber,  who  oould  enMg^^j||^^tj^^iji^i@0{i^ipBtiiv 
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that  ftdier;  and  nwh  omuieiiiation  oontinued  m  Ibroe 
after  the  grandfather's  death. 

It  wu  ^0  a  comeqnenee  of  emancipatioii  that  the 
emancipated  cfaildrea  atood  to  their  father  in  the  relation 
of  strangeia.  and  eonsequently,  in  case  of  inteatacy,  could 
not  take  the  parent's  property,  which  could  only  be  claimed 
by  those  who  correspontJea  to  the  legal  description  of  beredes 
sui,  agnati,  and  gentiles.  But  this  injustice  of  the  civil  law 
(juris  iniouitales),  observes  Gaius,  was  remedied  by  the 
prstor's  eaict,  or,  as  we  should  lenn  it,  the  et^uity,  which  was 
gradually  introduced  in  order  to  soften  the  rigour  and  strict 
rules  of  the  civil  law.  [Edict.]  The  prsBior's  edict,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  to  give  the  same  advantage  to  an 
emanoi|Mted  aoa  in  succeeding  to  the  property  u  an  in- 
testate Inather,  The  Bmpenw  Anastaslus  remedied  this 
under  emain  restrictions;  and  finally  Justinian  put  eman- 
cipated and  non-emandpated  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
children  on  the  same  foottne  in  all  respeeta  as  to  sharing  in  : 
the  property  of  a  deceased  parent  or  brother  or  sister. 
(Cod.,  lib.  vi..  tiu  57, 1  IS ;  Instit..  lib.  v.,  tiL  5.) 

As  to  emancipation  under  the  Code  NapoKon.  see  liv.  i, 
chap.  3,  tit.  10. 

EMARGI'NULA.  [Cervicobeanchiata.  vol.  vi  p.  444.1 

EMBALMING.  [Mummv.] 

EMBANKMENT.  It  is  often  necessary  to  raise  mounds 
or  dykes  along  the  course  of  rivers  to  keep  tbem  within 
their  channels,  and  prevent  their  flooding  the  lands  which 
lie  near  them,  when  the  waters 'rise  above  their  usual  leveL 
Those  alluvial  lands  which  lie  near  the  mouths  of  rivara 
and  are  below  the  line  of  high  vater  cannot  be  cultivated 
to  advantatje  unless  they  are  secured  fh>m  inundation  by 
proper  embankments;  and  as  these  alluvial  deposits  are 
generally  very  fertile,  it  amply  repays  the  expense  of  con- 
structing dykes  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  whole 
of  the  provinces  of  H(dland  and  Zeeland  and  several  other 
districts  in  the  Low  Countries  could  not  be  inhabited  if  the 
sea  were  not  kept  out  by  strong  embankments;  and  the 
destru'^tion  of  a  dyke  frequently  desolates  great  tracts  of 
country.  The  art  of  constructing  dykes  and  of  keeping 
them  in  repair  is  therefore  one  or  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  proprietors  of  low  lands  situated  as  above  described. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  embank- 
ments is  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  highest 
floods  which  are  likely  to  occur,  and  lo  prevent  the  effect 
of  the  waves  and  currents  in  washing  them  away.  Wbfioi 
it  is  the  simple  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  wnich  is  to 
be  withstood  a  simple  earthen  bank  made  of  the  soil  imme- 
diately at  hand,  provided  it  be  not  of  ^  pwoua  nature,  is 
sufficient  Its  form  should  be  a  very  broad  base  wiUi 
sloping  sides  and  with  a  flat  top,  which  may  serve  as  a  path 
or  even  a  carriage-road,  if  the  bank  be  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  side  towards  the  water  should  slope 
TQore  gradually  than  towards  the  land,  where  it  may  form 
an  angle  of  46°  with  the  horizon.  A  ditch  is  nsual!/  dug 
along  the  inside  of  the  bank,  and  sometimes  on  both  sides, 
when  the  dyke  is  at  some  distance  from  the  usual  channel 


of  the  water,  and  is  only  a  precaution  against  unusual 
floods.  The  inner  ditch  collects  the  water  which  is  pro- 
duced by  rains  or  may  And  its  way  by  filtration  through 
the  bank  or  the  soil. 

To  raise  these  simple  dykes  nothing  is  requisite  but  to 
carry  the  earth  from  below,  and  consolidate  it  by  treading 
it  in  a  moiit  4tate,  that  no  interstices  be  left.  Such  are 
the  dykes  along  the  slow-running  rivers  and  canals  .n  Hol- 
land. But  where  a  oonBiderable  rivw  winds  through  an 
extensive  plain  and  is  apt  to  change  its  bed  by  the  wearing 
away  of  the  banks  in  some  plafes  and  the  deposition  of 
mttd  in  others,  more  skill  and  more  expensive  works  are' 
required  to  keep  it  within  its  banks  and  to  prevent  the 
eflects  of  a  rapid  current  in  destroying  them.  In  this  ease 
strong  piles  are  driven  deep  into  'the  ground,  and  instead 
of  eai  then  dykes,  stone  walls  are  oppcnied  to  the  force  of 
the  water. 

The  embanking  of  a  considerable  river  oflen  requires  the 
coarse  of  the  stream  to  be  chauEced,  and  instead  of  the 
wiodint^  course  which  rivws  naturally  lake  throu^  plains, 
ttraif^  ebanneb  are  artificially  made  for  ihem.  At  first 


sight  it  would  seam  that  a  straight  channel  is  the  natural 
course  ut  a  stream;  hut  this  is  fhr  from  being  the  case.  A 
ittaight  course  can  never  be  maintained  without  artificial 
means ;  water  never  flows  in  a  straight  line,  but  always  in 
curves.  The  slightest  inequality  in  tne  bottom  or  sides  par- 
tially obstructs  its  course  and  produces  a  circular  motion  in 
the  water :  and  this,  acting  on  sofi  banks,  soon  hollows  them 
out,  which,  increasing  the  eddies,  accelerates  the  change 
in  the  current.  When  a  river  is  turned  into  a  new  channel, 
the  banks  must  be  strengthened  with  piles  or  masonry, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  works  must  be  laid  below  the 
gravel  or  stones  which  may  have  accumulated,  that  they 
m^not  be  undermined  by  the  percolation  of  the  water. 

When  the  dykes  ore  only  intended  to  check  the  waten  at 
tha  time  when  they  flow  over  their  natural  banks,  it  is  best 
^  raise  them  at  soma  distance  from  the  river  on  each  side 
and  parallel  to  its  course ;  because,  in  sudden  floods,  tha 
water,  having  a  greater  space  to  flow  through,  will  not  rise 
so  high,  and  will  sooner  recede.  The  natural  banks  must 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  this  case,  that  they  may  remain 
nearly  the  same,  without  being  subjected  to  that  continual 
change  which  we  have  noticed  bcfbre.  Tliuse  who  have 
long  attended  to  these  changes  and  their  immediate  causes 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  (rhecking  them  in  the  outset  bv 
very  easy  and  simple  means.  Whenever  a  bank  begins  to 
be  undermined,  a  few  piles  driven  in  judiciously,  and  some 
atones  thrown  into  the  river  above  the  place  where  its 
banks  b^n  to  wear  away,  will  cause  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent, and  throw  it  over  to  the  opposite  side.  Indeed,  if  this 
is  done  injudiciously,  the  banks  opposite  will  begin  to  wear 
amy;  but  by  omitinued  attentum  and  prevoBtion,  rather 
than  eorraetiwi,  any  river  bavii^  a  moderate  current  maj 
be  kept  within  its  proper  bed. 

It  sometimes  happois  that  riven  near  their  mouths  form 
shallow  Bstuartes,  and  occupy  much  ground  which  might 
he  usefully  employed.  In  tlus  case  an  entirely  new  outlet 
may  sometimes  be  made,  through  which  the  river  may  at 
once  discharge  itself  into  the  sea ;  and  the  whole  course 
will  probablv  be  soon  filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  soil  and 
mud  brought  in  by  the  tides ;  for  it  is  tlie  current  which 
clears  theehannel,  and  when  this  is  taken  away  the  channel 
soon  fills  up.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  old  mouth 
of  the  river  will  be  so  filled  up  as  scarcely  to  admit  the 
tida ;  and  an  embankment  aerou  it  may  lay  a  large  fatiSa 
tract  of  land  quite  dry. 

Where  embankments  are  made  againat  the  sea,  gceatw 
ikill  is  re(|nired  to  lesiBt  tiie  foioe  of  the  waves.  If  there 
are  materuds  at  hand  to  lay  a  bank  of  stones  imbedded  in 
clay,  with  a  broad  base,  and  the  sides  sloping  very  gradually 
upward  a  vary  safe  barrier  may  be  oppoaed  to  the  waters. 
It  is  not  the  dhect  impulse  which  is  the  most  destructive^ 
waves  striking  against  a  sloping  surface  lose  their  fbrce  and 
rise  over  it ;  but  it  is  in  returning  that  they  draw  the  ma- 
terials with  them,  and  scoop  out  the  foundations.  If  the 
stones  are  well  joined  together,  the  retiring  wave  will  have 
no  elfoet  in  loosening  than ;  but  if  any  one  of  them  can  be 
singly  removed  fkom  its  plaoe,  they  will  soon  disappear  one 
after  another,  till  a  breach  ia  ma^e ;  aftw  which  a  sin^ 
storm  may  destroy  the  whole  embankment  There  are 
many  parts  of  the  coast  of  England  where  whole  estataa 
would  soon  be  swept  away,  if  it  were  not  fbr  continual  at- 
tention to  the  embankments.  Near  the  mouUi  of' the 
Thames,  in  particular,  on  the  north  side,  and  all  along  the 
coast  of  Essex,  the  sea  is  only  kept  out  by  incessant  atten- 
tion to  the  sea-WEdls.  In  various  places  the  ingenuity  of 
scientific  men  has  been  exercised  to  invent  various  modea 
of  resisting  tlie  force  of  the  sea.  In  some  exposed  potnta 
piers  of  solid  oak  have  been  made,  which  oppose  a  smooth 
surfkce  obliqi  ely  to  the  force  of  the  waves;  in  others,  rows  of 
piles  have  been  driven  in,  forming  lines  at  right  or  oblique 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  shore,  in  order  to  intercept  the  waves, 
and  break  theirforoebefbre  they  reach  the  baniL  In  a  place 
where  the  nmnded  atones  called  shingles  whiv  usually  thrown 
up  by  the  waves,  and  the  bottom  waa  a  strong  clay,  their 
retreat  has  been  intercepted  by  rows  of  strong  piles  driven 
in  a  line  along  and  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  covered  with 
boards  nailed  to  them  on  the  land  side.  By  this  means  the 
sea  has  been  made  to  provide  the  materials  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  10  luy  them  down.  In  one  night  the  ishmglee  have 
been  thrown  over  the  piles;  and  being  retained  by  the  board 
ing,  have  turmed  a  perfect  wall.    A  second  row  of  pilet'  be- 
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an  exunple  of  thewlniitageivhieh  niajbe  taken  of  par- 
tfasular  eimimituieei  hv  vhiui  a  great  e]q>enRe  may  aome- 
times  be  saved.  In  otner  sitnations  where  the  shingle  ii 
not  throvn  up,  and  the  vail  is  not  so  imtnediatelT  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  iraves,  an  excellent  feeing  of  the  wall  is 
made  hy  several  rows  of  piles  from  Ave  to  fifteen  feet  long, 
driven  alon^  the  side  of  the  earthen  bank  in  the  form  of 
steps  rising  above  each  other.  These  piles  are  driven  very 
close  together,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  about 
two  feel.  This  interval  is  filled  with  stones,  and  bushes 
are  pinned  down  over  them  by  means  of  woodenpins  driven 
horizontally  through  holes  made  in  the  piles.  Tnis  contriv- 
anceeffectually  prevents  the  washing  away  of  the  bank. 


Where  the  land  lies  very  flat  for  a  oonsidwable  distanoe 
from  the  shore,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  two  complete 
banks,  one  within  the  other ;  so  that  if  the  outer  bank  is 
broken  through,  the  second  will  keep  back  the  waters, 
until  the  first  can  be  repaired.  The  ground  between  the 
two  lines  of  banks  is  unially  left  in  jpasture.  In  this  case 
the  damage  done  hy  an  inundation  of  salt-water  will  not  be 
so  great  as  if  the  land  were  arable ;  and  unless  it  remain 
flooded  for  a  ounsiderable  time,  the  herbage  suffers  little,  if 
anything,  fhsm  it. 

The  water  which  accumulates  within  the  banks  and  is 
QOUaeted  in  tha  internal  ditch  and  those  whioh  divide  the 
manhea  miiit  be  let  off  oecagionally  by  moans  of  ehanmli 
and  sluiees  at  the  tima  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  water 
outside  the  bank  ia  lower  than  that  which  is  within 
it  In  small  embankmoits  a  woodm  trunk  or  pipe  may  be 
laid  through  the  bank,  with  a  valve  opening  outwards,  by 
which  means  the  superfluous  water  may  tlow  out,  and  none 
flow  bai-k.  It  is  usenil  to  carry  this  trunk  a  considerable  way 
outside  the  bank,  if  it  empties  itself  immediately  into  the  sea, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  choked  up  with  sand  or  shingles. 
Out-irun  pipes  are  conveniently  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  may  be  carried  out  so  far  as  to  empty  themselves  below 
low-water  mark.  But  when  the  embankment  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  there  are  streams  flowing  through  the  part 
which  is  embanked,  laiver  flood-gales  and  more  extensive 
works  are  necesaary.  llieae  beiog  opened  and  ^ut  as  oo- 
•esion  may  retiuira,  serve  to  keep  the  channel  dear,  by  pro- 
ducing occasionally  a  oonsideTable  rush  of  water  to  carry 
away  mud  and  sand  which  would  otherwise  have  aocumu* 
lated  at  the  mouth  of  it.  When  the  level  of  the  tatid  whtdi 
is  embanked  is  below  the  usual  level  of  the  watws  whioh 
are  without,  the  water  is  raised  by  means  of  engines  over 
the  banks,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fena  [Dbaikino.] 

In  the  forming  of  the  banks,  where  the  soil  may  not  be 
quite  impervious  to  water,  it  is  useful  to  begin  by  digging 
a  ditch  in  the  line  of  the  intended  bank,  of  such  a  depth  as 
to  reach  an  impervious  subsoil.  This  ditch  is  to  be  filled  up 
with  clay  or  tempered  earth,  and  as  the  bank  is  raised,  the 
middle  of  the  buik  should  be  eomposed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, which  will  Uitts  form  a  vertiou  wall  A B  up  to  the  top; 
and  the  more  ponos  earth  being  hmted  up  againit  the 
iidea  of  this  wbU  will  fbnn  the  i^opea  of  the  bank:  thuatbe 
whole  will  be  paiftolly  impenetrable  to  the  water.  Hie 

A 


clay  should  be  well  trod  in  with  the  feet  in  a  moist  state, 
and  no  pieces  of  wood,-or  even  straw  should  be  in  it ;  for  a 


straw  nay  be  the  cause  of  the  water  finding  a  |[)iifl5age 
through  a  bank,  and  this  passage  gradually  widening  will 
soon  jtroduce  a  hole,  whirh  may  in  the  end  cause  tl^  de- 
struction <^  the  bank.  Moles  sod  worms  are  great  enemies 
to  dykes.  In  Holland  the  storks  are  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, and  are  never  molested,  braause  they  are  supposed  to 
destroy  a  worm  which  often  does  great  mischief  to  tnedykes 
by  perforating  them. 

EMBARGO,  the  word  used  to  denote  the  act  by  which 
the  public  authorities  of  a  country  lay  an  arrest  on  ships  to 
prevent  their  leaving  its  pests.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war 
with  any  nation  it  has  been  usual  for  the  government  of 
each  country  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  such  of  the  enemy's 
shi|>s  as  are  within  reach,  with  a  view  to  their  being  de- 
clared good  and  lawAil  prize.  During  the  progress  of  war, 
when  any  enedition  is  on  fijot  against  the  enemy,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  drcumstanee  ftom  the  knowledge  of 
the  party  to  be  attacked,  it  ia  usual  to  lav  an  embaivo  upon 
all  imvate  Tessels,  as  wcill  those  under  tne  national  flag  as 
foreign  vessels,  untO  the  object  to  be  attained  by  set  resy  ia 
accomplished.  An  embargo  may  also  be  laid  by  the  govern- 
ment upon  ships  belonging  to  its  subjects  with  a  view  to  tbeir 
employment  for  the  service  and  defence  of  the  nation.  In 
all  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  embargoes  are  detrimental  to 
eommoce ;  the  only  case  in  which  they  have  an  opposite 
character  is  when  a  foreign  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  fre- 
quents a  neutral  port,  and  is  restrained  fVom  quitting  the 
same  until  a  certain  time  shall  have  elapsed  after  the  de- 
parture from  the  port  of  any  vessel  of  whush  it  might  other- 
wise make  prize. 

EMBER-DAYS  and  WEEKS,  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  set  apart  for  imploring  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
on  thejproduce  of  th«  aaru  by  prayo-  and  feating,  obser\'ed 
in  the  Christian  church  as  early  as  the  third  eentury.  Pojie 
Calixtus,  who  first  directed  them  to  be  observed,  also  or- 
dained that  the  same  seasons  should  be  especially  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  cler^  before  their  ordination. 
These  seasons  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  both  of  Alfred 
and  Canute.  At  first  the  Ember-days  were  not  uniformh 
observed  by  different  churches  at  the  same  time ;  but  the 
Council  of  Placentia,  a.d.  1 095,  fixed  the  spring  and  summer 
Ember-days  to  be  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
aAer  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  and  Whitsunday;  those  oi 
autumn  and  winter  upon  the  same  days  after  the  feast  of 
the  holy  cross  (September  14th)  and  St.  Lucia  (December 
13th).  The  Sundays  immediately  following  all  these  sea- 
sons are  still  appointed  by  the  thirty-first  canon  of  the 
Church  of  Engumd  for  the  ordination  of  ministers.  The 
four  weeks  in  which  the  Ember-days  severaUr  occur  are 
called  Ember- weeks.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  Bmber-evcs. 
The  etymology  of  Ember-da^  ia  uncertain.  Some  have 
derived  the  term  from  ember,  ashes ;  others  from  iinipai, 
day4 ;  and  others  from  ymbren,  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
means  a  circle  or  revolution,  the  Ember-days  being  set 
seasons  in  the  course  or  circuit  of  the  year.  (Broughton's 
Diet,  of  all  Religions,  p.  357;  Brady's  Clavit  CalendaHa, 
8vo.  Lond.  18 1 2,  vol.  i.  p.  223-226.) 

EMBERI'ZIDiS.  (Zoology.)  Ihe  Latin  name  for  the 
birds,  popularly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Bunt- 
ings. TFringillid.b.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  from  the  old  French  word  besler 
or  embesler,  to  filch,  is  the  fraudulent  appropriation  by  ser- 
vants and  others  of  money  or  goods  entrusted  to  their  care, 
or  received  by  them  on  account  of  their  employers. 

By  Clerks  and  Sertxtatt.  Is  an  indictable  offence  under 
the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV^  cap.  29.  sect.  46,  and  by  that 
statute  is  declared  to  be  larceny,  and  punishable  with  trani- 
portaUon  for  a  term  not  exoeeding  fourteen  or  less  thaa 
seven  years,  or  hy  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceed* 
ing  three  years.  If  the  offender  be  a  male  he  is  liable  to 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if 
the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  in  addition  to  such  imprison- 
ment. This  statute  extends  to  the  clerks  and  servants 
(both  male  and  female)  of  all  persons,  whether  in  or  out  of 
trade,  provided  they  are  entrusted  to  receive  moneys  for 
their  employers. 

Bp  Agenttt  Bankers,  Attorneys,  4^.  Of  moneys  aad 
securities,  when  entrusted  to  them  for  any  special  purpoce, 
is  constituted  a  misdemeanour  by  the  same  statute,  cap.  49, 
and  subjects  the  offender  to  transportation,  as  in  the  case  ot 
clerks  and  servants,  or  to  fine  aBd^tmpruMfumt,  in  ilie 
discretion  of  the  courlBigitized  by  vjOOQl^ 
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lect.  t,pefson8«iiploy«d  in  thepiibho  service  and  embez- 
sling  any  moneys  or  securities  entrtisted  to  them  are  to  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  are  punishable  in  the  same 
manner  as  clerka  and  Mrvants  ibr  the  like  cBeDoa,  exo^t 
being  whipped. 
As  to  bankrupts  and  imolTentB,  see  BAinuim  and  Iir- 

BOLVKNT. 

EMBLEM :  in  Greek,  i'u£Xq;ia  (from  Iv  and  ^oXXiiy, 
to  cast  in),  a  thing  inserted,  inlaid  vork.  Mosaic,  r  the 
like.  In  En^ish,  an  emUem  is  a  flguiatiTa  tepremniation ; 
a  represeDtaiion  which  by  virttw  of  aasonation  sugeests  to 
our  minds  something  not  expressed  to  oar  senses.  For  ia- 
stance,  a  lion  is  the  emblem  (riT  courage,  a  poek  of  vatoh- 
ftilneas,  because  vatchfulness  and  courage  are  tjualities 
commonly  associated  in  our  minds  with  those  animals,  as 
their  oharactaristics.  So  by  historical  asaooiatiou,  without 
any  intrinsic  fitness,  one  thing  may  become  the  emblem  of 
another,  as  Uie  wheel  and  otlwr  instruments  of  torture  are 
emblems  of  saints  who  have  perished  by  them.  Any  device, 
however  arbitrary,  when  established  by  usage  as  a  distino- 
tive  mark,  may  become  the  emblem  and  be  put  for  that 
which  assumes  it,  either  in  writing  or  in  imitative  art ;  as 
for  instance  in  Wordswordi's  lines:— 

From  tmrn  la  toini,  tkoa  tower  to  towar, 
Tht  nd  MM  !•  4  lUdtom*  Sonr,  fca. 

The  red  rose  is  the  emblem  oC  and  is  universally  under- 
stood to  mean,  the  house  of  lancaster,  though  no  mentioD 
of  I  hat  house  hag  been  made. 

EMBLEMENTS,  &om  the  French  words  embUwence  de 
bled  (corn  sprung  or  put  above  ground),  in  its  strict  signi- 
fication means  the  profits  of  land  sown,  but  in  its  usual 
sense  it  extends  to  roots  planted  and  other  annual  artificial 
prufits  which  arise  from  the  soil,  as  for  example,  standing 
com,  hemp,  safi'ron,  flax,  hops,  and  garden  produce  growing 
^>ove  ground,  as  melons  and  cucumbers,  all  of  which  annu- 
ally require  either  sowing,  ]^nting,  or  manuring  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenant,  and  ace  not  a  permanent  or  natural 
product  of  the  soiL 

By  a  rule  of  law  founded  on  public  policy,  and  for  the 
encouiagement  of  husbandry,  all  persons  are  entitled  to  the 
emblements  of  land  sown  by  themselves  in  which  they 
have  an  uncertain  interest,  and  which  is  determined  either 
by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  law,  between  the  time  of  sow- 
ing or  planting  and  the  severance  of  the  crop. 

Thus  the  representatives  of  a  tenant  for  Ufa,  who  dies 
previous  to  harvest,  are  entitled  to  the  growing  crops  as  a 
compensati  >»  for  the  labour  and  tillage  bestowed  on  the 
lands  by  the  deceased.  The  same  rule  also  exists  with 
regard  to  a  strict  tenant  at  will,  if  his  tenancy  is  determined 
by  the  landlord  previnisly  to  the  corn  being  reaped,  and 
for  this  reason,  tut  as  the  tenant  could  not  know  when  the 
landlord  would  determine  bis  will,  he  could  not  therefore 
make  any  provision  against  it,  and  having  sown  the  land 
upon  a  reasonable  presumption  of  taking  the  produce,  the 
law  will  not  suiter  him  to  be  a  loser  by  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  tenant  for  life  or  at  will  nuts  an  end  to  his  occupa- 
tion by  his  own  act,  be  will  not  oe  entitled  to  the  crops,  as 
no  imcertainty  can  exist  on  his  part,  which  is  the  point 
upon  which  all  cases  of  emblements  rest. 

The  parochial  clergy  and  their  under-tenants,  being  also 
tenants  for  lives,  and  their  representatives,  are  in  like  man- 
ner entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  emblements  by  the 
-28th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  11,  sect.  6 ;  and  under  that  statute 
they  are  enabled  to  bequeath  by  will  grain  growing  upon 
the  glebe  land,  mauurea  and  sown  at  their  own  cost ;  out 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  a  person  who  resigns  bis 
living  is  not  entitled  to  the  emblements. 

Fruit  trees  whidi  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  planted  in 
contemplation  of  present  profit,  out  rather  of  being  perma- 
nently Useful  to  a  succession  of  tenants,  and  grass  which 
grows  of  itself  without  annual  expense  and  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  are  not  included  within  the  meaning  of 
emblements.  (Godoiphin's  Orphan's  Legacy;  Woodful's 
Landlord  and  Tenant.) 

EMBRACERY,  an  attempt  to  influence  or  corrupt  a 

i'ury,  or  induce  them  to  favour  one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause, 
t  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  [Attaint.]  The 
Clime  of  embracery  is  completed  whether  the  jtiry  on  whom 
the  attempt  is  made  jj^ve  any  verdict  or  not,  or  whether 
the  verdict  given  be  irue  or  foue. 

EMBRASURE  (in  Ardiiteotnre)  is  the  indent  of  a 
battlement  ^attuiuht.]  It  ■■jn'"'**  also  the  splay  of 


a  door  or  window.  In  walls  of  some  thickness  the  apertures 
are  splayed  on  the  inside  or  outside,  or  both,  in  order  to 
admit  more  light,  thus  making  the  an^^  of  the  wall  obtuse 
instead  of  reotai^[uUr:  thus— 


AA  are  sphtys  forming  the  cflutHnsure.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  French. 

EMBRASURE  (in  fortification)  is  m  opening  made  m 
an  epaulemeut  or  pezapet  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  gun 
to  be  fired  through  it.  Embrasures  are  usually  two  i^t  wide 
at  the  neck,  or  interior  extremity ;  and.  at  the  mouth  or 
exterior  extremity,  their  width  is  equal  to  half  the  thickness 
of  the  epaulement,  that  is  about  nine  feet.  The  cheeks  or 
sides  are  frequently  fwmed  vertically  at  the  neck,  that  the 
men  who  serve  the  guns  may  be  covered  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  but,  beyond  that  part,  each  side  declines  gradually 
from  a  vertioal  plane  outwards,  in  order  that  it  may  be  less 
iqjured  by  the  fire  of  Uw  piece ;  and,  at  the  mouth,  this 
dffviation  amounts  to  one  foot.  The  sole  or  loww  sur&ce  of 
the  embrasure  is  Ave  feet  below  the  top  of  the  epaulement, 
or  two  feet  six  inches  above  the  platform  on  whidi  the  gun- 
carriage  is  placed ;  and  it  is  either  parallel  ac  inoliiied  to  the 
horison,  according  to  the  position  of  the  fixed  olyeot  against 
which  the  fire  is  to  be  directed. 

In  general  the  axis  of  the  embrasure  is  perpendicular  to 
the  length  of  the  epaulement,  but  when  the  confined  nature 
of  the  ground  does  not  permit  the  epaulement  to  have  the 
required  direction,  the  embrasure  is  necessarily  out  obliquely, 
in  which  case  the  breadths  above  given  are  atill  set  out  per- 
pendicularly to  the  axis. 

In  permanent  fortifications  the  sides  of  the  embrasures 
are  generally  reveted  or  lined  with  brickwork ;  but  in  field- 
batteries  the  earth  at  the  sides  is  either  without  support,  or 
is  kept  up,  about  the  neck,  only  by  griiions  or  foenines, 

EMBROCATION  (firom  Embroohe,  HfiSpoxn),  a  mois- 
tening, a  term  employed  to  denote  cwtain  external  applica- 
tions, which  had  for  their  object  to  soften  and  dissipate 
swellings :  iu  this  sense  they  do  not  differ  from  fomenta- 
tions; but  the  word  has  been  extended  beyond  its  original 
meaning,  and  signifies  oleaginous  or  spirituous  compounds, 
which  may  excite  the  vessels  of  this  skin  to  increased 
action,  and  pioduce  all  the  effects  of  counter-irritants,  or 
by  their  influence  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  may 
assist  in  resolving  spasm,  and  so  act  as  antispasmodics. 

EMBRUN,  a  fiontier  fortress  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Alpes,  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Durance,  about  353  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-south-east 
of  Paris. 

Bmbrun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 

Bbrodunum,''  Eburodunum,  Hebriduuum,  or  Eburonum. 
It  obtained  various  |Hriviloges  from  the  Roman  emperors  ; 
and  in  the  diviaiun  which  was  made  of  Gaul  in  the  lates 
period  of  the  Roman  domination  was  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alpes  Maritimn  (the  Maritioie  AXp»),  of  which  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns.  It  became  early  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric;  afterwards  of  an  archbishopric  The  see  con- 
tinued to  exist  up  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  archbishop  of  Aix  stiU  takes  the  additional  title  of 
archbishop  of  Embrun,  but  the  diocese  has  not  been  restored. 
Embrun  was  in  the  middle  ases  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Embrunois,  in  Dauj|>hin£  The  town  suffered  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  and  was  taken  in 
1693  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

Embrun  is  fortified  and  toluably  well  built.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  buildinn  are  the  former  cathedr  al,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  and  the 
arcliiepiscopal  palace.  There  is  a  central  house  of  correction, 
the  buildings  of  which  were  formerly  occupied  as  a  seminary 
for  the  priesthood.  The  population  in  1832  was  ti!39i  for 
the  town,  or  3U62  for  the  whule  commune.  The  chief  trade 
carried  on  is  in  sheep :  there  are  several  tan-yards,  and 
some  hat  manufactories.  Excellent  slates  are  quarried  near 
Embrun,  and  there  are  orchards  and  vineyards  near  it.  The 
site  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Bmbrun  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondiaseinent,  which  had 
.  in  1832  a  population  of  3U,828. 

EMBRYO.  CFcETus/I  _  i 

EMDEN,  or  EMBDEN,  tbMlwfi^iiuaaigA^ 
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the  north-westem  part  of  the  provioce  of  Aurieh,  formerly 
East  F:ie»land,  in  the  kingnotn  of  Hanover.  Il  lies  in 
53°  23'  N.  lat.  and  7"  18'  E.  long.,  a  litde  below  the  efflux 
of  the  Ems  into  the  DoUart,  a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  is  connected  with  that  river  by  a  canal  abnut  two  miles 
long,  called  the  Deir  Canal,  which  was  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  town  in  I  769.  Emdou  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  towers,  and  consists  of  Faldern,  the  old  town, 
and  two  suburbs,  which  contain  about  2250  houses  and 
12,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  450  are  Jews.  It  has 
all  ihe  appearance  of  a  Dutch  town,  and  is  intersected  by 
canals,  over  which  there  are  thirty  bridges. '  Its  spacious 
townhall,  with  an  old  armoury  and  library,  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  Eut  Friealand.  There  are  six  churches, 
of  which  three  belong  to  tits  Dutch  jbnn  of  worship,  one 
to  the  French  Protestant,  one  to  the  Lutheran,  and  otw  to 
the  Roman  Catholic ;  there  are  also  a  S3mag<^ue  and  Men- 
nonite  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  schools  of  nav^tion  and 
design,  elementary  schools,  ^  richly-endowed  orphan  asy- 
lum, a  castle  and  'custom-houBCi  and  societies  ot  the  fine 
arts  and  national  antiquities. 

Emden  owes  its  prosperity  to  a  colony  of  Dutchmen,  wno 
sought  refiige  in  it,  and  communicated  so  great  an  impulse 
to  its  commercial  enterprize  that  in  the  year  1652  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  20,000,  and  owned  upwards  of  600 
vessels.  A  century  afterwards  viz.,  in  1 749,  the  town  had 
so  much  declined  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  80OO. 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  Holland  in  1808,  was  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  French  department  of  Ostein  in  1810, 
and  on  the  15th  of  December,  1815,  was,  with  the  whole 
of  East  Friesland,  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over.  It  would  rival  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  trade  hut 
for  the  shallowness  of  its  harbour.  It  has  been  a  free  port 
ever  since  the  year  1731 ;  but  the  Delf  amal,  which  unites 
the  harbour  with  the  town,  and  is  drained  and  cleansed  by 
meansof  five  inland  canals,  has  frequently  no  water  in  it,  and 
can  be  entered  at  high  water  only ;  and  even  then  it  is  not 
navigable  by  vessels  which  draw  more  than  13  or  14  feet  of 
water.  All  ships  of  greater  draught  are  obliged  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  in  the  fine  roadstead  called  Delf,  into  which 
the  canal  opens.  There  is  a  treckshuyt,  or  towing  canal, 
about  14  miles  in  length,  between  Emden  and  Aurich. 

Emden  is  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Hanover ;  and 
ship-buildingisearriedontoaconsiaerable  extent  Asearly 
Ks  the  year  1682  it  had  an  AfHctn  trading  company,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  East  Incua  company.  The 
herring  fishery  off  Scotland,  which  is  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  place,  is  carried  on  by  four  companies,  who  send  out  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  ships.  This  branch  of  its  flsheir  alone 
employs  above  1500  individuals,  and  produces  annually  from 
13,000  to  13,000  tons  of  fish.  Emden  has  brandy  distil- 
leries and  sawing  and  oil-crushing  miUs,  besides  manufac- 
tures of  fustian,  cottons,  stockings,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
needles,  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  &c.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  linens,  thread,  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  (Embder 
kaese),  the  last  of  which  is  in  much  repute.  Between 
900  and  1000  vessels  enter  the  port  every  year.  The  dykes 
and  sluices,  which  protect  the  neighbouring  country  finm 
inundation,  are  a  cause  of  great  expense  to  the  munici- 
pality; it  is  estimated  that  they  ^in  about  two  miles 
square  of  soil  every  forty  years  by  pushing  out  the  embank- 
ments into  the  Dollart  Emden  is  the  birthplace  of  Back- 
huysen,  the  celebrated  marine  painter.  Opposite  the  har- 
bour, in  the  Dollart,  are  the  small  remains  of  the  Island 
of  Nessa,  or  Nesserland-  It  is  separated  from  Delf  by  a 
swampy  arm  of  the  Ems,  and  previously  to  the  inundations 
which  overwhelmed  it  between  the  years  1277  and  1287, 
formed  a  beautiful  spot  of  about  80  square  miles,  with  a 
town  called  Torum,  2  market-towns,  numerous  villages, 
and  several  monasteries  and  convents.  All  that  is  leit  of  it 
at  the  present  day  is  a  chun-h  and  five  or  six  houses,  built 
on  high  mounds  of  earth,  but  protected  by  dams  so  slight 
tliat  tliey  are  in  imminent  danger  from  the  sea. 

The  iHiiliwic  of  Emd«i  has  an  area  of  about  78  square 
miles,  and  contains  I  town,  1  market-villa^.  Oldersum,  on 
the  Ems,  with  about  820  inhabitants,  4  villages,  and  30 
parishes.    The  population  amounts  to  about  11,500. 

EMERALD.  [Beryl.] 

EMETIITA.    (Zoology.)  [Hippa.) 

EMERSION  (Astronomy),  the  reappearance  of  one 
heavenly  body  from  behind  another  alter  an  eclipse  or 
oooultation. 

EMERSON.  WILUAH,  an  eminent  mathematician. 


philbsopher,  and  mechanist,  was  horn  at  Hurwortb,  a 
village  about  three  miles  from  Darlington,  in  June-  1701 
be  died  May  20tb,  1762,  at  his  native  place,  ag|ed  nearly 
eighty-one  years. 

His  lather,  Dudley  Emerson,  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  ii 
said  to  have  been  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the  mathematics 
of  that  time:  this  circumstance  furnished  hLs  wn  with 
ample  means  of  cultivating  his  taste  for  the  same  science, 
both  by  means  of  a  good  mathematical  libru^-  which  his 
father  possessed,  and  the  goud  malhematiral  tuition  which 
he  received  in  bis  earlier  years.  A  young  clergyman,  then 
curate  of  Hurworth,  also  lodged  in  his  father's  house,  and 
from  him  he  received  all  requisite  assistance  in  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  datsics,  in  which  he  became 
veil  versed. 

After  the  death  of  his  fether*  Bmerson  attempted  to 

continue  the  school,  which  however  he  soon  relinquished; 
but  whether  it  arose  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  sucti  an  occupation,  or  that 
a  small  competence  left  him  by  his  father  (he  being  an 
only  child)  rendered  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  to 
increase  his  income,  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  devoted 
his  long  life  to  writing  a  series  of  mathematical  works, 
which,  except  those  of  Simpson,  were,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  time,  the  very  best  in  our  language.  He  also  con- 
tributed  lai^ely  to  the  different  mathematical  periodicals  of 
his  time,  though  almost  always  under  some  mncifyil  name, 
as  Merones.  Philotluentimecana^egeomastrolongo,  &c. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  in  person  rather  short,  but  strong  and 
well-formed,  with  an  open  honest  countenance  and  ruddy 
complexion.  A  portrait  of  him,  by  Sykes,  was  painted  and 
engraved  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  not  often  to 
be  met  with,  as  only  a  ww  copies  of  it  were  circulated.  His 
health  was  generally  excellent  till  near  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when  he  became  a  gmt  suflerer  fVom  the  stone. 

Emerson  was  in  many  respects  a  very  eccentric  person, 
^ncifully  coarse  in  his  dress,  and  uncourteous  in  his  con- 
versation. He  was,  nevertheless,  when  in  his  happier 
moods,  a  deliehtful  companion,  and  his  discourse  full  of 
instruction,  deep  thought,  and  startling  originality  of 
opinion. 

All  his  books  were  published  in  London ;  and  it  was  his 
invariable  practice  to  walk  to  town  and  shut  himself  up  in 
some  obscure  lodging  to  devote  himself  sedulously  to  the 
correction  of  the  sucoesuve  sheets  of  his  works  wiui  a  care 
never  exceeded  even  by  Hamilton  or  Cniden;  and  cer- 
tainly, of  all  the  mathematical  works  that  have  ever  been 
published,  those  of  Emerson  are  the  freest  from  errata. 

Emerson  was  married,  but  had  no  children.  He  amused 
himself  with  fishing,  a  diversion  to  which  he  was  much 
attached,  and  would  frequently  stand  up  to  his  middle  in 
the  water  for  hours  together  when  he  found  it  gave  him  a 
better  position  for  the  use  of  his  fly  or  his  angle.  He  was 
an  excellent  practical  mechanic,  and  of  most  of  the  ma- 
chines described  in  his  work  on  mechanics  he  had  made 
very  good  models.  The  spinning-wheel  delineated  in  that 
work  was  the  one  on  which  his  wife  employed  her  leisure 
hours.  He  had  also  a  very  profiiund  knowledge  of  the 
musical  scales,  both  antient  and  modem,  although  he  was 
but  a  poor  performer :  stilt  he  was  dextrous  in  the  repair  of 
musical  instruments,  and  was  generally  employed  to  tune  the 
harpsichords  and  clean  the  docks  throughout  the  district 
in  which  he  resided. 

The  bold  and  frank  manner  in  which  Emerson  spoke  jn 
all  subjects  has  led  some  persons  to  affirm  that  he  was  a 
sceptic  in  religion.  Of  this  however  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence;  but  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  insinuations  of  his  scientific  opponents,  who  thus 
attempted  to  crush  bis  reputation  with  the  world,  and 
thereby  weaken  his  authority  in  matters  connected  with 
science — a  course  too  often  adopted  in  our  own  daj'  by 
those  who  contend  for  victory  rather  than  truth.  Emerson 
was  through  a  long  life  imiversally  accounted  a  man  uf 
integrity ;  but  his  honest)'  often  led  to  dogmatism,  and  his 
indignation  at  error  to  an  expression  of  feeling  that  gave 
his  controversial  writings  an  air  of  ungracious  severity. 

A  considerable  number  of  Emefwn*s  processes  are 
marked  with  peculiar  elegance  and  considerable  powMB  of 
invention ;  still  there  is  apparent  in  all  of  them  a  want  of 
that  power  of  generalisation  which  distinguishes  the  high* 
est  order  of  minds.  His  Method  of  Increments  is  the 
most  original  of  his  works ;  and  his  Doctrine  of  Fluxions 
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wlueh  he  k  moat  genmUy  known,  i  onmnutuee  probably 
owinc  to  ite  oontainiag  descriptioDs  of  to  many  of  me  more 
usual  and  oiefUl  machines:  but  it  is  a  work  singularly 
crude  and  ill-d^^ted,  and  not  less  singulariy  incomplete 
ID  even  the  enunciation  of  the  most  impwtant  prindplea  of 
mechanical  sdence. 

The  filllowiiw  is  a  list  of  his  works,  all  in  8vo.,  except  his 
Mechanies  and  Incrementa  in  4to.,  and  his  Navigation  in 
12mo. 

1.  Doctrine  of  Fluxions.  2.  Pnnection  of  the  Sphere, 
Orthographic,  Steret^mphio,  and  Gnomonic.  3.  The 
Elements  of  Trigonometry.  4.  Principles  of  Mechanics. 
5.  A  Treatise  on  Navigatujn.  6.  A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 
7.  A  Treatise  on  Geometry.  8.  A  Tre«tise  on  AUebra. 
9.  The  Hdhod  of  Increments.  10.  Arithmetic  of  Infinities, 
and  the  Oonie  Sections,  with  other  curve  lines.  11.  Ele- 
ments of  Optics  and  Penpeetive.  12.  Astronomy.  13.  Me- 
chanics, with  CentripetaT  and  Centrifiigal  Forces.  14.  Ma- 
thematical Principlea  of  Qeographv,  Navigation,  and 
Dialling.  15.  Commentary  on  the  Frincipia,  with  a  De- 
fence of  Newton.    16.  Miscellanies. 

EMERY.  rCoauNDUM.] 

ETtfESA  [Syria.] 

E'META,  a  v^table  alkali  obtamed  from  ipecacuanha 
root,  in  which  the  powers  of  that  medicine  reside.  In  order 
to  prepare  it,  the  root  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  treated 
with  sulphurie  lether  to  separate  a  iatty  substance,  and 
afterwards  with  boiling  alconol.  The  alcoholic  solutions, 
when  evaporated,  leave  a  bitter  brown  extract,  which  con- 
tains emeta  combined  with  gallio  avid.  This  is  to  be  rodis- 
solved  in  water,  and  boilea  with  an  exoaas  of  magnesia, 
which  deoompoaes  the  mllate  of  emeta;  the  magnesian 
precipitate  is  to  be  washM  with  a  UtUo  eold  water,  and  then 
iwiled  in  alcohol.  The  oaeta  dissolved  in  the  aledhol  is 
separated  by  evaporation ;  but  as  it  is  coloured,  it  is  recom- 
bined  with  an  acid,  and  after  being  decoloured  by  animal 
charcoal,  it  is  to  be  again  precipitated  by  magnesia. 

Emeta,  when  pure,  is  white,  pulverulent,  and  uncrys- 
tallizable;  its  taste  is  rather  bittor,  and  it  melts  at  104** 
Fahrenheit,  and  afterwards  decomposea  at  a  temperature 
below  2t2**.  it  suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air; 
it  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol ;  the  solution  restcres  the  blue  colour  of  litmus 
paper  which  haa  been  reddened;  it  is  preci)iitated  by  tino- 
ture  of  galls ;  acids  are  but  imperfectly  saturated  by  it,  and 
it  yields  with  them  unerystallisable  sidts,  which  have  been 
but  little  examined. 

In  the  dnie  of  half  a  grain  it  is  stated  to  act  as  a  powerfhl 
emetic,  and  in  larger  dms  its  effects  are  extremely  vblent 
It  is  ocunposed  oif— 

Hydn^;en       .  7' 77 

Carbon  .  64*ft7 

Oxygen  .       .  2S'95 

Asote     .  .  4-30 
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I  EBflE'TIGS  {ifunxi,  emitica)  are  substances  which  in- 
'  fluence  the  stomach  in  a  pecul^  manner,  so  as  to  invert 
its  action  and  cause  vomiting ;  and  this  effect  is  produced 
without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  matter  introduced  into 
that  or^n  or  ipto  the  circulation.  This  definition  is  in- 
tended to  exdude,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mere  hiversion  of 
the  stmnach  by  the  introduction  of  food  or  drink,  either  in 
hiordinate  quantity,  or  of  too  stimulating  a  quality ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  comprise  those  means  of  t-ausiug  vomiting  by 
their  direct  introauction  into  the  drcolation  by  injection 
into  a  vein.  The  action  of  emetics  must  be  viewed  in  two 
stages,  the  [urunary  and  secondary.  The  primary  effects  of 
emetics  are  limited  to  the  emptying  of  the  stomach,  com- 
pressing, during  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  gall-bladder  and 
pancreas,  and  exciting  to  contraction  the  muscular  i^arietes 
of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  as  the  machinery  ^  which  the 

E recess  of  vomiting  is  chiefly  scoomplished.   We  shall  here 
rietiy  trace  the  obvious  pheenomena  of  this  process, 
without  attempting  to  account  for  their  occurrence 

Soon  after  a  quantity  of  an  emetio  substance  or  solution 
(such  as  ipecacuanha  or  emetic  tartar)  has  been  received 
into  the  stomach,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  is  expnieneed  in  the 
epigastrum,  a  general  uneasiness  termed  lunsea  is  felt, 
which  progresnvely  becomes  greater,  tfll  it  ends  in  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  contoite  of  the  stomach.  This 
gives  a  succussion  to  the  whole  frame,  every  part  of  whidi 
experiences  more  or  less  of  a  nhntory  motion.  TIm  con- 
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dition  of  the  system  is  considerably  diffemt  prior  to  and 
during  the  act  of  vomiting.  In  the  pi^iminary  stage,  the 
countenance  is  pale  and  collapsed;  the  pulse  is  small, 
contracted,  irregular,  but  quick  more  generally  than  dow; 
chilliness  is  felt,  and  a  cold  petspiration  may  ooie  from  the 
surfiice,  all  which  symptoms  disappear  when  the  expulsive 
movement  takes  puce.  Then  tae  face  appears  flushed ; 
the  pulse  becomes  quicker,  fuller,  and  stranger,  and  rarely 
subsides  till  some  time  after  all  vomiting  has  ceased. 
after  a  brief  interval,  the  expulsive  action  be  not  renewed, 
a  state  of  languor  succeeds,  with  tendency  to  sleep,  and 
generally  a  considerable  flow  of  warm  perspiratmn 

Such  are  the  effects  of  an  emetic,  when  given  in  a  Hose 
sufficient  to  produce  vomiting;  but,  if  given  in  a  smaller 
quantiw,  and  repeated  at  intervals,  it  wUl  merely  create  a 
state  of  nausea,  durint;  whwh  the  appetite  ia  lowered,  and 
arterial  action  is  mur^  diminished,  while  the  fimction  of 
abamption  is  nnsed  to  great  activity. 

The  secondary  effbots  of  emetics  depend  upon  the  sue- 
oussion  of  the  frame,  the  equalization  of  the  circulation, 
the  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  also  of  the  duodenum  as  well  as  the  liver 
and  pancreas,  and  fl-equently  from  the  skin. 

The  secondary  effects  of  nauseating  doses  are  diminished 
arterial  action  and  augmented  absorption. 

We  shall  now  state  a  few  of  the  morbid  conditions  to 
which  these  sgents  are  suited,  end  a  few  of  those  lor  which 
they  are  unfit. 

In  fever.  Whatever  opiaions  may  be  enterteined  n- 
specting  the  nature  and  origin  of  fever,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  sansruiforous  system  poweiftilly  fbels 
and  shows  disturl»noe,  ana  in  no  point  more  conspicuously 
than  in  the  oapillaries.  Tiusa  hocome  the  seat  of  those 
morbid  actions,  to  eonnteraet  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  tfatf 
early  treatment  By  these  vessels,  too,  are  executed  the 
functions  of  secretion,  deposition  of  the  nutrient  material, 
Mthalation,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  evolution  of  animal 
heat,  l^e  consequences  of  deranged  action  of  the  eapil- 
luies  are— diminished  or  vitiated  secretion,  suspended  nu- 
trition, altered  exhalation,  and  the  animal  heat  augmented 
or  ^minished,  or  unequally  diffused.  But  while  the  dis- 
eased impression  is  confined  to  the  general  (irculation, 
which  it  ^ways  is  for  some  time  (varying  in  different  cases 
and  constitutions),  the  series  'of  morbid  actions  may  be 
arrested  by  venraection.  purgatives,  or  more  certainly  by 
anemetie.  This  should  be  odminbtered  at  as  early  a  period 
of  the  disease  as  possible ;  hut  even  sbould  it  fell  in  euttinc 
short  the  febrl>  movement,  still  it  clears  the  stomach,  and 
flta  it  to  retain  wlutever  may  subsequently  be  bad  recourse 
to  in  order  to  moderate  or  regulate  the  ftiture  condition  of 
the  system.  Emetics  invariably  render  the  disease  milder, 
owing  to  tlie  greater  flvedom  of  the  secretions  which  fol- 
lows their  tise  ;  and  they  may  be  advantageously  repeated 
even  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  frequenily  inducing  sleep 
and  B  moist  state  of  the  skin.  They  may  be  employed  in 
epidemic,  typhus,  common  fever,  and  exanthematous  fevers, 
especisUy  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  For  the 
slight  febrile  affections  of  children,  generally  caused  by 
something  offending  the  stomach,  nothing  is  so  well  suited 
or  so  efficacious  as  a  gentle  emetic  In  bilious  fevers 
emetics  are  required,  especislly  at  the  beginnmg.  In  inter- 
mittent fbvers,  if  given  befiire  the  paroxysm,  they  early 
bring  on  the  sweating  stage,  thus  concentrating  the  fit  into 
a  slwrt  period.  Their  tendency  to  produce  perspiration 
often  renders  them  useful  in  rheumatic  fevers.  In  common 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  still  more  so  in  croup, 
emetics  are  of  decit^  utility.  In  common  catarrh  they 
frequently  shorten  the  disease;  and  in  the  suffocative 
catarrh  and  catarrh  at  old  age,  emetics  mechanically  un- 
load the  lungs,  and  render  the  respiration  freer.  Dr. 
James  Clark  and  Dr.  Carswell  even  think  that  they  con 
dislodge  tubercular  matter  from  the  lungs  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  consumption.  (See  Clark  on  Consumption.)  ■ 

Few  agents  are  more  useftil  in  hoopiog-cough  than 
emetics ;  and  in  many  cases  of  indigestion,  especially  if  ac- 
companied wUh  sick  headache  or  hypochondriasis,  emetie* 
give  efEsctuat  ntiat. 

Emetics  are  verv  improper  where  there  is  a  dispositioit 
to  apoplexy,  or  tendency  «  blood  to  the  head,  or  where  the 
patient  is  liable  to  bmmorrhage  from  any  or^^  or  is  subject 
to  hernia.   They  are  also  to  be  avoided  du^^  pregnancy. 

EMIGRATION,  may  be  d^^  to  be  a  man's  leo^ 
his  native  country  with  oU  lus  prooerty  to  settle  perma- 
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iiently  in  another.  Emigration  ia  tberefon  neoesaarily  im- 
plied in  word  colonization,  and  it  is  hy  the  tenns  «  our 
definition  eaaily  distinguished  fyom  a  man's  (emponry 
absence  from  hia  native  country  and  from  tha  Und  of  al^- 
aeace  speedily  called  absenteeism. 

Though  a  man  mav  be  properly  oaUod  an  emigrant  who 
leaves  Great  Bnuun  or  Ireland,  for  instenoa^  and  aattlea  in 
France  or  Germany  or  elMswhere  in  Eiuopo.  die  tonn 
has  in  modem  times  come  to  ban  a  mwa  rettrided  and 
Miticular  amao.  By  the  term  onmraul  we  ganerally  un- 
deistand  one  who  teavw  an  ol  j  and  uiicUv  pe^ed  country 
to  settle  in  a  country  where  there  is  abundanos  of  land  that 
has  never  been  ctutivated  befbie,  and  where  the  native 
popuUition  is  thinly  scattered,  and  the  foreign  settlers 
are  yet  either  few  compared  with  the  surface,  or  none  at 
all.  The  countries  to  which  emigration  is  mainly  directed 
at  present  are  the  British  possessions  in  North  Amerira, 
the  United  Slates  of  North  America,  attd  the  great  island 
of  Australia  with  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

An  emigrant  to  any  of  these  remote  countries  must  be 
either  a  capitalist  or  a  labourer,  or  be  may  eombitte  in  him- 
self both  conditions ;  but  even  a  mere  labourer  cannot  emi- 
grate without  some  capital,  though  the  amount  may  be 
onlv  enough  to  convey  him  to  the  spot  where  hia  labour 
ana  skill  will  be  in  demand.  It  was  long  a  prevalent  notion 
among  nations,  or  perhaps  we  may  rather  say  with  those 
possessed  of  power  at  Uie  head  of  nations  (who  have  gen** 
rally  been  slowK  m  learning  any  neat  practical  truth  than 
the  mass  of  the  people^  whtMO,  understanding  is  sharpened 
by  a  nearer  view  or  their  own  interest),  that  emigration 
should  be  discouraged  or  prevented,  as  trading  to  weaken 
a  nation.  The  ol^ection,  we  believe,  was  generally  founded 
rather  on  a  notion  that  the  nation  lost  oy  its  diminished 
population,  than  that  it  suffered  from  the  abstraction  of 
capital.  As  to  the  matter  of  population,  however,  some 
obaerrers  even  then  could  not  ail  to  remark,  that  emigra- 
tion did  not  seem  to  diminish  the  population,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  seemed  to  be  som  followed  by  an  increase.  This 
was  observed  with  respect  to  Portugal  at  the  time  when  she 
was  extending  her  OMiquests  and  colonies,  and  is  •  fhot  eon- 
flimed  by  more  reeent  experience,  the  explanation  ^whi(^ 
presents  no  difRoulQr.  Tlw  abatnction  of  oqutal,  akilU  aiul 
mdustry  might  seem,  and  indeed  is  primarily,  so  much  good 
takoi  from  the  mother  eonntry ;  but  inasmuch  sa  the  emi- 
grants retain  in  their  new  sattlemenls,  through  the  medium 
of  commercial  exchange  which  is  daily  becoming  more  rapid 
and  easy,  a  connexim  with  the  parent  state,  it  may  be 
and  often  is  the  fact,  that  they  ultimately  contribute  more 
to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country  when  in  the  new 
seltlementa  than  they  could  have  done  at  home.  Many  of 
thoee,  for  example,  who  settle  in  the  western  States  of 
America  or  in  Canada  with  no  capital  beyond  their  hands, 
by  their  industry  become  the  posseaswa  of  a  well-cultivated 
piece  of  laikd,  ai^  ultimately  consume  more  of  the  products 
of  British  industry,  for  ^ich  they  must  giTS  something  ia 
uchange,  than  if  they  had  remained  in  their  Mtive  oountiy. 
And  as,  in  oider  thut  emigration  to  new  eeuntriea  may  be 
a  suceenflil  undertaking  to  those  who  emigrate,  and  ulti- 
mately advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  there  must  be 
an  emigration  both  of  capitalists  and  labourers,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  a  stete,  if  it  consult  the  faaiipinesa  of  its 
eitisens,  should  place  no  impedimenta  to  the  emigration 
either  of  capitalists  of  all  kinds  or  of  labourers  or  artisans 
of  any  kind,  but  should  on  the  contrary  give  reasonable 
focilities.  The  objections  that  have  been  mam  and  the  legis- 
lative obstacles  that  once  existed  to  the  exportation  of  nun»r- 
ous  articles  from  this  country,  and  still  exist  with  reference 
to  some  deficriptioDs  of  machinery  (for  instance h  are  founded 
on  a  total  misctmception  of  the  state  and  condition  of  newly 
Mttled  oountiiae,  as  to  their  capabiUtiea  tat  manufactures, 
and  on  an  absuid  notim  that  the  exportation  of  anything 
ean  be  prevented  whenever  the  demand  for  it  is  suBAoisDUy 
^reat  to  oovar  the  ruk  nt  endii^  an  abanrd  enaotment 
.CoimaBAFrD.] 

If  a  state  then  should  be  wise  enough  not  to  discourage 
amimtion,  it  may  be  asked,  should  it  aid  and  direct  it? 
So  far  as  a  state  should  aid  and  direct  ttnigration,  there 
must  be  two  distinct  objects  kept  in  view  by  the  state ;  one 
must  be  to  beneflt  the  parent  country,  the  oth&c  to  benefit 
tiioae  who  emigrate.  On  the  oontzary,  as  to  the  individual 
who  emigrates,  whether  he  emqprates  under  the  profieetion 
and  diiection  of  the  govemment  or  no^  hia  mAB  oojeet  ia 
conxm  to  bettar  hia  own  eonditjon. 


One  cannot  vdl  eonoeive  why  a  state,  or  any  section  or 
part  of  a  nation,  should  make  any  contribution  or  raise  any 
tUnd  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  einigration,  except  it  be 
with  the  view  of  bettering  the  conditiim  of  some  who  cannot 
find  emplo3rment  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting 
some  systematic  plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  those 
wao  are  left  behind.  Yet  ai»  system  of  emigration  thus 
omdweted  hf  nvenunrntt  or  by  societies  or  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  particular  distriets,  would  foil  in  its  primary  ob- 
ject, relief  to  the  emigiants,  unlesa  a  conesponding  amount 
of  capital  should  be  tuten  out  itf  the  country  by  other  emi* 
granU  who  mi^t  settle  m  the  same  place  to  wfairh  the 
emigrant  lahoufei*  were  sent.  To  effect  such  an  adjust- 
ment between  capital  and  labour*  not  only  should  both 
thMo  elementi  of  wealth  in  due  proportion  be  transported 
to  the  new  country,  but  such  proportion  should*  for  some 
time  at  least,  be  maintained  by  the  body  which  superintends 
such  system  of  emigntion;  an  anangement  wmch  seems 
tmpraotict^le,  except  1^  wnM  suoh  ^oviaiona  as  am  hm- 
ioafter  mentioned. 

It  is  further  to  be  obnarved  tha^  as  no  persons  can  ever 
succeed  as  em^^ants  who  are  not  soher,  intelligent,  and 
industrious,  and  as  such  alone  are  oonaequently  fit  people 
to  go  to  a  new  country,  such  atone  should  be  sent  out  by  a 
stataorasoctat]^  if  it  interfovesiu  the  matter  of  emigntion 
But  if  a  large  number  of  the  most  industrious  iahourecE 
should  emignte  from  a  civ«i  district,  and  leave  behind 
them  the  wotthless  and  idle,  though  the  emigrants  might 
better  their  conditirai  and  impnve  the  asttlentent  irf  which 
they  go  to  form  a  part,  the  mother  eonntoy  would  be  no 

Siner  by  this  change.  We  are  not  inditied  to  consider 
at  any  advantage,  at  all  commensurate  to  the  expense, 
would  result  ftom  any  emigration,  however  extensiTO,  from 
districta  where  there  is  a  superabundant  and  pauperized,  or 
a  pauperized  and  not  superabundant  population.  If  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious,  were  exported  wholesale, 
they  wouul  only  die  a  fow  yean  sooner  in  the  land  of  their 
:  new  settlement,  without  conferring  any  beneflt  on  it,  anc 
those  of  Um  same  kind  who  wen  left  behind  would  hardly 
be  more  snoeptible  of  improvement  for  the  ahceiwe  of  any 
part  of  their  numbers  whioi  did  not  amount  to  pretly  neuly 
the  whi^e  number;  while  the  industrious  ana  the  intelli- 
^nt,  wbo^  by  the  supposition,  nnuin  at  home  and  are  wil- 
ling to  l^wur  whenever  it  la  in  thair  power,  would  hard!) 
derive  any  beneflt  by  tiua  romoral  of  the  bad  ftum  among 
them,  at  ^1  oommensurafce  to  the  amount  itf  capital  whtcn 
must  be  expended  on  such  wholesale  exportations.  Besides, 
as  already  observed,  unlesa  a  proper  supply  oi  emigrant 
capitalists  can  be  secured,  all  general  plans  for  the  emifira- 
tion  of  labourers  can  only  lei^  to  disappointment  and  star- 
vation. Any  plan  therefore  which  shall  have  for  its  object 
the  amelioration  of  a  population  sunk  in  ^oranoe  or  de- 
based by  pauperism,  must  be  one  of  an  internal  character, 
one  which  must  gradually  and  on  certain  fixed  principles 
aim  at  removing  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  social  system. 
Emigration  must  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  individuals, 
and  must  be  reoompiended  to  die  young,  the  sober,  and 
industrious  solely  on  the  grounds  of  offiiiring  to  them  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  bettering  their  condition  in  a  new 
country. 

The  disadvantages  of  em^ration  however,  when  then 
is  no  plan,  no  eontrolling  or  direeting  power,  are  obvioua. 
Emigrants  often  go  to  a  new  country  without  any  definite  or 
clear  notion  of  what  they  are  ^ing  to.  Dissatisfied  or  un- 
happy at  borne,  imagination  pictures  to  them  a  remote  and 
unknown  country  as  an  asylum  from  all  the  evils  of  life :  or 
if  they  have  any  distinct  idea  of  the  new  kind  of  existence 
which  they  are  going  to  adopt,  they  often  underrate  the 
difficultiea  of  the  undertaking,  or  form  a  hhe  estimate  of 
their  own  capabilities  to  meet  them.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  so  many,  on  landing  in  the  New  World,  are  starUed  at 
the  obstacles  u4iieh  th^  stars  them  in  the  fhee^  and  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  real  advantagea,  sudi  a*  th^  art,  which 
a  fertUe  unoccupied  toil  pnaenta  to  a  hardworking  uidu» 
trious  man. 

We  have  stated  diat  any  system  of  emigration  for 
bourers  without  *  corresponding  emigration  of  capitalists 
would  be  fruiUesB ;  it  is  also  obvious  t^t  if  eapitalisia  only 
wen  to  emigrate  without  being  able  to  aacure  a  supply  of 
Umur,  tiie  result  would  be  equally  unfortunate.  And  ftir- 
ther,  it  ia  clear  that  any  ^temof  emigration  of  labourers  to 
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ud  flumot  be  dmiuA,  and  the  MBigntioit  ol  eantoliita 
to  the  nme  oountriea  a  nam  squkUy  li^ond  eoDtnu  or  di- 

KCUOD. 

It  seems  that  coiMidamtionft  like  theee  have  Moentlj  lad 

to  tlie  fonnstion  of  a  scheme  of  emiirralion  whkrh  is  orisiiud 
in  its  deBi|i;ii.  We  allude  to  the  South  Australiaii  Colonjr, 
the  fint  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioiiers  for  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  CommanB,  98th  July, 
1836.  To  adopt  the  langui^  of  this  Report,  'the  distin- 
guishing and  esirdinal  pnnciides  of  the  colony  of  South 
Australia  are,  that  all  public  lands  shall  be  sold,  and  that 
tbeproeeeda  of  tba  sale  shall  be  employed  in  conveying 
I^MHiren  to  the  eokwy.*  Further:  *  it  is  essential  to  the 
prosperi^  <rfa  new  counw  in  which  then  an  neither  slaves 
nor  eomtcta,  that  there  should  be  a  eonatant  supply  of  free 
labounra  villtng  to  he  employed  fin*  wages.  No  productive 
industry  wwtby  of  the  nawB  oan  be  undertaken,  ualeae 
several  bands  can  be  put  on  tiw  Bame  work  at  tbe  Muao 
time ;  and  if  there  be  not,  in  a  oobny  in  which  the  cob- 
pulsory  services  of  slaves  or  eonTiela  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
constant  supply  of  labour  for  biro,  no  «ctensive  fcrm  can  be 
cultivated,  no  large  and  fontinuoiu  work  can  be  oarrisd  on, 
and  the  capital  imported  must  perish  Ibr  want  of  hands  to 
render  it  reproductive.' 

It  is  also  the  object  of  the  Oammissioners  to  prevent  the 
lubourers,  for  some  time  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony, 
from  purchasing  land.  It  is  propoeed  to  effect  this  by  Ax- 
ing the  price  of  land  sufReiently  high  to  prevent  tbe  la- 
bourer tnm  being  tempted  too'  soon  to  exohai^  that 
Condition  wbieh  is  for  tbe  time  the  most  profit^le  both  to 
himself  and  the  body  of  emigrants  ftv  the  apparently 
higher  ebaiaotor  of  a  land-owner. 

It  b  justly  remarked  in  the  Report  that  the  result  of  sueh 
premature  purchases  *  would  be  alike  disastrous  to  the 
capitalist  and  to  the  labourer ;  as  the  supply  of  labour  for 
hire  beinf;  thus  diminished,  improvements  requiring  the 
co-operation  of  many  bands  would  be  suspended,  and  capital 
would  waste  and  perish  for  want  of  means  to  use  it ;  and 
ihe  labouring  population  becuming  separated  upon  small 
patches  of  land,  each  foraily  would  be  obliged  to  perform 
every  species  of  work  for  themselves;  and  the  absence  of 
all  division  of  employment  and  combination  of  labour  would 
so  reduce  the  emcaey  of  their  industry,  that  instead  of 
advancing  in  wealth  and  civilization,  they  would  foil  back 
to  a  semi-barbarous  state.*  Such  a  result  has  already  been 
witnessed  in  numerous  new  settlements,  and  such  a  result 
must  hievitably  follow  the  disperuon  of  small  capitalists  and 
labourers  who  aniire  to  be  land-holders  over  a  large  uncul- 
tivated surfoc^  faowerer  riefa  it  may  naturally  oe.  The 
practical  problem  which  the  Commissioners  have  undertaken 
to  solve  n  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  time  alone  can 
show  how'  far  they  wilt  succeed.  In  the  mean  time  we 
recommend  to  the  reader  the  perusal  uf  the  First  Reptnt, 
together  with  the  other  publications  that  have  appeared 
on  this  interesting  subjecti 

We  know  no  recent  publication  which  is  better  adapted 
to  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  an 
emigrant  has  to  meet,  even  under  circumstances  not  the 
most  unfavourable,  than  a  little  work  entitled  the  *  Back- 
woods of  Canada,*  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  number  of  persons  who,  according  to  the  Custom 
Bouse  accounts,  have  emigratedfVom  tbe  United  Kingdom  to 
the  British  colonies  in  North  Amerita,  the  United  States,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  British  settlements  in  Australia, 
in  each  year  from  1820  to  1836,  has  been  as  follows  >— 
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The  above  ttateownt  is  almost  neoeasarily  dafoethw^ 
beeause  manji  pmam  proceed  from  the  United  King- 
dom as  emigrants  on  board  vessels  which  are  not  wholly 
devoted  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  of  whom  no 
record  is  kept  at  the  Custom  House.  The  following  state- 
ment, giving  the  number  of  emigrants  who  landed  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  New  York,  and  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  each  year  from  1829  to  1835,  is  compiled  from 
returns  made  by  the  government  agen^,  and  is  probably 
correct  as  regards  those  part'cular  places,  which  are  the 
principal  points  to  which  tne  tide  of  emigration  from  this 
country  is  oentinually  tending: — 
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The  countries  from  wbieh  the  emigrants  have  proceeded 
who  landed  at  Quebee  and  Montreal,  as  stated  ahon^ 
were— 
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The  arrivals  at  New  York  in  the  four  years  from  1829  to 
1832,  since  which  time  ttiis  information  has  not  been 
afforded,  were— 
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11,501       81,433       13.607  W.m 

A  large  propordou  of  English  emigrants  who  land  at 
New  York  have  no  intentioi  af  nmaming  in  the  United 
States,  but  mke  that  route  in  arsferenee  to  tbo  Saint  Law- 
rence, the  navigation  of  wbiim  is  tedious  and  dangerous, 
and  proceed  to  Uppw Canada:  it  is  not  possible  however 
to  state  precisely  tneir  ultimata  destination.  The  distribu- 
tion of  those  emigrants  who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real during  the  lest  three  years  is  given  by  Uie  agent  for 
emigration  in  Canada  ai  ftulow^~: 


Lown  Oak  AD  A, 
City  and  DUtriot  of  gtwb«a  . 
Oiitriet  of  Thrca  Riven  . 
Diatrictar  St.  FmncU  MdE&it- 

•rn  TownihltM 
City  and  tH«tr(iH  of  MonUmt  . 
OilftWB  Ditlrici  , 

Ottawk,  Baihunt,  MidUnd,  aod 

Ekstem  Dtitrict*  to  Kinpton 

Inelodrd  . 
DutrtotoT  NawoutleaadTowD- 

■hipt  la  the  rieloity  of  tbe  Bay 

of  QulDte  .... 
Toroato  and  Hoow  Dlatriol,  aid 

Setdanaata  raund  Ii«ka  Slnoo 
Hnmitton.  Onelph.  and  Huron 

Tract  

NlafaTK  Frontier  and  Hiatrict, 

aud  round  the  head  of  Lake 

Ontario  to  Hamilton 
Sottlamenu  bordariag  on  l.alw 

Erla,iBeliidiii|t  tlie  LoniloD  Dia- 

trkt,  AilcUide  Settlement,  and 

on  to  Lake  St  Clair 

IH«d«tOraaM  Ida  . 

,.  at  If  arlna  Bwdtol,  Quebec 
Kataraed  to  Unhad  Kinidaaa 

„  teHBiin  . 
GonatoVnlled  StatM 
Dfadof  (Aolon 


ToUl 


1834. 


4.000 


1835. 


iBse. 


13^ 

800 
790 
950 


1.000 


1.860 

8,000 
9,660 

3,300 


4.800 


9.000 

«eo 

S.500 
1,800 

1,800 


1.800 


9.608 


3.600 

1.500 

3,000 
1,400 

1,500 


s.oeo 


•  PiMBffMtetteUatlad  Slain. 


9C9 


E  M  1 


360 


E  M  I 


The  emigrants  who  ftrrived  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
eadi  of  the  years  183S  and  1836  were  divided,  as  regards 
sex.       as  ndlows :» 

uai,  ISM. 

U.4I7 

7.Bia 

1,448 


ChUdtm  undtr  U  y«m  vT 


or  tluta  tfam  wart  MMt  oat  by  puoahW  aid 
Went  at  tb«fT  «m  axpanw 


1S,M7 


37.738 


The jwroehial  em^rants  in  1836  were  sent  from  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Norfolk,  and  Kent 

The  following  list  of  Reports  may  be  useful  .— 

Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  1826.  Three  Reports  from  same  Com- 
mittee, 1826-27.  Report  to  Colonial  Department  by  Col. 
Cookbum,  on  the  subject  of  Emigration,  January,  1827. 
Reports  from  Commissioners  for  Emigration  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  1832.  Annual  Reports  from  the  Agent  for 
Emigration  in  Canada,  1833  to  1836. 

EMIR-AIrOMRAH,  or  more  correctly  eniSr-al-omard, 
i.  e. '  the  prince  of  princes,*  or  '  chief  of  chie&,'  is  the  de- 
signation of  an  ofnce  under  the  oaliphat,  endowed  with 
almost  unlimited  authority,  which  was  created  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  324  (a.d.  935)>  became  hereditary  in  the  year 
333  (A.D.  944),  and  continuod  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
following  century.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  empire,  in 
which  the  govemort  of  the  provinces  frequently  broke  their 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  induced  the  caliph  Al-Radhi, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  322  of  the 
Hegira  (A.D.  934),  to  seek  for  stronger  aid  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  than  the  previously  existing  office  of 
a  vizier,  or  prime  minister,  was  able  to  afford ;  ano  with  this 
view  he  sent  for  one  of  the  refractory  vassals,  Mohammed 
ben  R^yek,  the  governor  of  Waset.  invited  him  to  come  to 
Bagdad,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  superintendence  of  all  his  domi- 
niom^  confiarring  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  title  of 
emh^al-omarll,  and  dineting  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the 
public  prayers  in  the  mosques  throughout  the  empire  next 
to  that  of  the  caliph  himself.  The  vizier  Ebn  Hoklah, 
known  as  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  Neskhi  character,  or 
Arable  current  hand,  was  dismissed,  and  severely  punished 
for  an  attempt  to  recover  bis  station.  Mohammed  ben 
RSyek  himself  appointed  a  vizier  in  the  person  uf  Fadhl 
ben  Jaa&r,  the  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Not  two 
years  elapsed  after  the  elevation  of  Mohammed  ben  RSyek, 
before  ho  was  obliged  to  yield  his  place  to  the  Turk  Yah- 
kam  (called  by  Abulfeda,  Bahkam),  a  freed  slave,  who  had 
raised  himself  into  power,  and  had  been  appoioMd  go- 
vernor of  AhwSz  by  Mohammed  ben  Rtyek  This  post  he 
had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  Kuides  (Bawaihides)  in  Persia:  he  had  in 
consequence  taken  possession  of  Waset,  and  now  marched 
to  Bagdad,  and  forced  the  caliph  to  submit  to  his  dictation. 
Mohammed  ben  Riyek  quitted  the  capital,  but  soon  re- 
tamed  with  an  army,  when  a  contest  followed,  which  termi- 
nated in  his  being  appointed  governor  of  Harran,  Roha 
(Edessa),  Kinnesnn,  and  Awfisim,  and  subsequently  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Syria.  Bahkam  remained  emlr-al- 
omara  till  his  death,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Mottaki  billah  to  the  oaliphat  (a.  Heg.  330, 
A.D.  941) :  he  was,  according  to  some,  killed  by  the  Curds  on 
a  hunting  excursion;  according  to  others,  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  order  of  Mottaki,  whom  his  arr(»:ant  behaviour 
had  exasperated  ^;ainst  him.  Abdallah  al-Baridi,  governor 
of  Basra,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  possess  himself 
of  the  office  of  emtr-al-omarfi.  Kurtektn,  another  Turkish 
ehieC  who  succeeded  him,  held  the  office  during'  eighty 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Mohammed  ben  RSyek 
returned  drorn  Syria  to  Bagdad,  took  Kurtektn  prisimer, 
and  was  re-app<nnted  emlr-al-omarfi  by  the  caliph.  But 
after  a  very  short  time  Mohammed  was  assassinated  by  the 
order  of  Naser-ed-daulah,  the  governor  of  Mosul,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  during  a  period  of  three  months.  In  a.  Heg. 
331  (A.D.  942),  Mottaki  appointed  Tflzfln  emtr-al-omai^ 
In  the  ensuing  yoar  the  cauph  quitted  Bagdad,  and  lied 
towards  Mosul  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
Tftzfin ;  the  latter  followed  him,  as  the  caliph  had  offered 
terms  for  a  reconciliation ;  hut  when  tney  had  met, 
TflsQa  wdared  both  the  vfw  of  the  oaliph  to  be  put  out» 


led  him  buik  to  Bagdad,  and  compelled  hmi  to  reugn 
tfae  throne  in  fovour  of  Mostakfl  liillah.  In  a  H^. 
334  (AJ>.  945)  TOzdn  died,  and  the  Turkish  guards  at 
Bagdad  chose  Zairat,  son  of  Shlrzfid,  as  bis  successor,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  confirmed  fay  the  caliph  Moatakft. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  year  Moezz-ed-daulah,  the  Buide 
(Bawaihide)  prince  of  Ahwaz,  entered  Baedad  at  the  head 
of  an  army ;  Zurak  and  the  Tuikidi  pumt  fled  to  Mosul, 
and  the  caliph  created  Hoeu^-daulan  his  emtr-el-omariL 
Of  this  appomtment  he  had  soon  reason  to  rroent ;  for  Hooz- 
ed-daulah  dethroned  him,  and  made  Al-Hoti-lillah  caliph 
in  his  stead.  '  The  caliphat,*  observes  Abulfeda,  *  which  was 
conferred  upon  Moti-hllah,  was  divested  of  nearly  eveir 
prerogative  of  sovereignty :  the  officers  of  Moeu-ed^aulaa 
ruled  throughout  Irak,  and  to  the  caliph  nothing  was  left 
but  what  Moezz-ed-daulah  out  of  bis  own  free  will  conceded 
to  him.*  The  authority  of  Moezc-ed-daulah  was  for  a  time 
contested  by  Naser-ed-daulah  of  Mosul ;  but  in  A.  H^. 
337  (aj>.  948)  Moezz-ed-daulah  took  Mosul,  and  his  oppo- 
nent fled  to  Nisibis.  Moezz-ed-daulah  now  continued  un- 
disturbed in  the  possession  of  his  high  authori»^  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  a.  H^.  356  (aji.  966).  How  great 
his  power  was  cannot  perhaps  be  better  shown  than  by 
mentioning  the  fhct,  that  he  was  the  first  Mohammedan 
prince  who  sold  an  appointment  of  judge  tfor  200,uOO 
dirhems),  and  that  in  a  Sunnite  countiy  lie,  a  Shiite,  di- 
rected a  public  raoumiag  in  memory  of  the  deatb  of  tfae 
caliph  Hoasain  [Ali  bbn  Abi  taj.e8].  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bakhtiar  Azz-ed-daulah,  an  iui^ent  and  volup- 
tuous prince,  between  whom  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ttu-kiui 
body-guard,  Sebuktekin  and  Aftekin,  frequent  dissensions 
and  at  last  open  hostilities  took  place.  Bakntiar  was  obliged 
to  quit  Bagdad,  and  to  apply  for  assistance  to  his  cousin 
Adad-ed-daulah,  The  latter  conducted  him  back  to  the 
capital,  but  induced  him  to  resign  his  office,  which  he 
himself  assumed,  till  compelled  by  his  father  Rokn-ed- 
daulah  io  restore  it  to  Bakhtiar.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Sebuktekin,  Mostt-lillah  had,  in  a.  Heg.  363  (a.d.  973X 
abdicated  the  caliphat  in  lavor  of  Tayt-liUah  his  son. 
In  A.  H^  366  (A-D.  976),  Rokn-ed-dauli£  died,  and  Adad- 
ed-daulah,  who  succeeded  him  as  sovereign  of  Persia  Propw, 
Anan  and  Kerman,  now  for  the  aeoond  time  prevailed  on 
BuEhtiar  to  surrender  to  him  his  post  as  emlr-al-omarft:  a 
mr  followed,  in  which  Bakhtiar  was  taken  prisonn  and 
executed.  Bardaa,  a  rebel  governor  ui^er  the  Greek  em- 
pire, applied  to  Adad-ed-daulah  for  support;  to  prevent 
which  Nicephorus  was  sent  twice  as  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Constantinople  to  thatofthe  emir.  Adad-ed-daulah 
remained  emtr-ol-omarS  till  his  death,  a.  H^.  372  (aj>. 
982).  He  encouraged  literature  and  science,  and  was  him- 
self an  accomplished  poet  He  restored  and  embellished 
the  principal  towns  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  damaged 
during  the  civil  wars :  at  Bagdad  he  erected  an  hospital ;  auc 
in  Persia  Proper  he  inclosra  the  river  Cyrus  [Bend  Emirj 
with  extensive  ^kes.  After  his  death,  his  son  Samsam- 
ed-daulah  was  chosen  emir;  but  in  a.  Heg.  376  (a.o.  986) 
his  brother  Sharf-ed  daulah  forced  the  ealiph  to  confer  that 
dignity  upon  him,  and  Samsam-ed-danlah  was  blinded. 
Sharf-ed-daulah  died  a.  Heg.  379  (ajx  989-990),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Behfi-ed-daulah,  who  remained 
emtr-al-omar&  till  his  death ;  but  was  obliged  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  Turkish  body-guards,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nished his  power.  He  induced  the  caliph  Tayi-lillah  to 
resign  in  lavor  of  Kader-billah,  a.  Heg.  381  (a-d.  991). 
BebS-ed-daulah  was,  in  a.  Heg.  403  (a.d.  1012)  followed  by 
bis  son  Soltan-ed-daulah,  who  was  compelled  by  a  military 
insurrection,  in  a-  Heg.  411  (aj>.  1020),  to  appoint  his  bro- 
ther Mushrif-ed-daulan  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
by  whom  he  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  office.  Soltan- 
ed-dauUh  died  in  a.  Heg.  415  (a4>.  1024);  Mushrif-cd- 
daulah  in  tfae  following  year.  After  an  interval  of  two 
years,  during  which  Bagdad  seems  to  have  sufifored  much 
from  the  insolence  of  the  Turkish  guards,  Jelil-ed-dmulab. 
another  son  of  Behfi-ed-daulah,  was  invited  by  the  army  to 
come  from  Basra  to  the  capital ;  and  the  caliph  confirmed 
his  election  as  emfr-al-omara.  During  his  aaministratitm 
the  caliph  Kader-billah  died,  a.  Heg.  422  (ajd.  1031), 
after  a  nominal  re^  of  forty-one  lunar  years,  and  was  fbl- 
lowed  by  his  son  Kfiyim-bi-amr-allah.  The  latter,  instep 
of  seeking  an  intimate  union  with  JeUl-ed-dauloii,  whom 
he  considered  to  be  of  little  intluence,  made  a  treaty  with 
another  Buide  prince,  FlHlz  AbdrKfiienUU;  of  ^hiraz.  In- 
stoeetiona  at  Bagdad  iittd^^itiidfttelHyd^     of  bands 


EMM 


381 


EMM 


of  mndiriiig  Anbs  became  nuae  and  more  freqnent;  and 
the  authori^  at  both  the  caliph  and  the  emfr^-omarA,  who 
were  moreover  often  diffarent  opinions,  seemed  to  be  at 
an  end.  When  JelU-ed-daulafa  died.  a.  Heg.  435  Oud.  1 043X 
Ftrflz  AbO-KAlenjftr  was  elected  emtr-ai-omari.  During 
his  administration  the  power  of  the  Arabian  empire  began 
to  yield  to  the  conquest  of  the  Seljuks,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Joijan,  Tabaristan,  Khovareim,  and  the  Persian 
Irak,  and  were  advancing  towards  Bagdad.  He  died  on  an 
exp^ition  into  Kerman  against  Bahram,  the  governor  of 
that  provinoe,  who  bad  broken  bis  allegiance  to  tbe  court 
of  Bagdad.  His  aon  Malek-er-RahIm  sueoeedad  in  lup- 
pressing  the  revidt  in  Kmnan;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Togrnl  Bek,  the  aovaeign  of  the  Se^uks,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Isfkhan,  and  a  dissen^n  whieh  had  broken  out 
between  the  caliph  and  Basasiri,  the  govemtw  of  Irak,  ren- 
dered tbe  conquest  of  that  province  and  of  the  capital  itself 
a  matter  of  liule  difficulty  for  tbe  Se^uhs.  In  a.  Heg.  447 
(a.d.  1 0SS),  Tognil  Bek  entered  Bagditd.  Malek-er-Rabtm 
abdicated  his  office,  and  remained  as  a  prisoner  in  tbe 
hands  of  Togrul,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Buide  emtr-al-omarfts. 

(Umbreit,  f^ommsntoHo  exhibenthistoriam  Emirorum  al 
Omrah  ex  Mi^feda,  Gottingen,  1816,  4to.;  Wilken,  Mir- 
khomCg  Geschichte  der  Sultana  aw  dem  QndUtdiU  Bujeh, 
Berlin,  1835,  4to.)  ' 

EMLY,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  |novinoe  of 
Cashel  in  Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  dean,  mrecentn, 
chancellor,  ucbdeaoon,  and  four  prebendaries.  This  dio- 
cese lies  in  the  countiea  of  Tipp^axy  and  limeriek,  and 
Qontaina  forty-two  parishes,  constituting  seventeen  beoeAoeB. 
Its  extent  is  about  forty:oue  English  miles  by  fifteen.  In 
1792  there  were  in  Emly  diocese  thirty-five  ohurcbes  of 
the  ^establishment:  in  1834  the  numbers  were,  churches  of 
the  establishment,  eleven ;  other  places  of  worship  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  four ;  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  thirty-one. 
In  the  same  year  the  total  jpopulation  was  98,363,  of  whom 
there  w«^  1246  members  of  the  established  church  :  97,1 1 5 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  one  Presbyterian  ;^and 
one  other  Protestant  dissentef ;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
rather  mora  than  ninety-eight  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Pro- 
testant of  whatever  denomination.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  in  this  diocese  sevens-four  schools,  educating  4835 
young  persons,  being  in  theproportioa  (riT  4ft  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction ;  in  which  re- 
spect Emly.  stands  last  but  one  amoi^  Uie  tlurty-two  dio- 
ceses of  Ireland,  being  only  superior  in  edueationat  mnk  to 
tbe  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Agbadoe. 

The  see  of  Emly  was  founded  by  Saint  Ailbe,  who  died 
in  the  year  527.  It  was  united  to  tbe  archiepisoopal  see  of 
Cashel  in  1S6S,  which  union  still  subsists.  [Cashkl.] 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ireland  ;  I^riiamentary 
Reiumi,  *c.) 

EMM.\NUEL  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in 
1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  on  the  site  of  the  monastery 
3f  the  Black  Friars,  which  he  had  purchased  of  a  Mr.  Sher- 
wood. The  original  foundation  was  only  for  a  master,  three 
fellows,  and  four  scholars.  There  are  now  twelve,  which  are 
called  foundation  fellowships,  besides  one  founded  b^  Mr. 
Gillingbam,  the  holder  (MT  which  receives  a  dividend 
arising  ftrom  a  distinct  estate,  but  is  in  most  other  remcts 
on  an  equality  with  the  foundation  fUlows.  These  fellow- 
ships are  open  to  all  counties,  but  there  cannot  be  more 
than  one  fellow  of  tbe  same  county  at  tbe  same  time ;  and 
no  one  can  be  a  candidate  till  be  has  taken  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  or  is  at  least  B.A.  of  the  third  year.  He  must  be 
twenw-one  years  of  age,  and  have  been  six  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university.  The  four  senior  follows  are  obliged 
to  take  priests*  orders.  Sir  Wolsttin  Dixie,  some  time  lord 
mayor  of  London,  a  contemporary  of  the  founder,  gave  lands 
for  the  support  of  two  fellows,  distinct  from  those  of  the 
foundation.  Thesie  fellows  have  no  vQte  in  college  afi'airs, 
nor  have  they  any  claim  to  eoll^  livings :  candidates  for 
these  fellowshiiM  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
must  be  related  to  the  foander,  or  have  rei-eived  their  edu- 
cation at  Market-Bosworth  School,  "niere  are  Ukewise  four 
sdiolardiips  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie's  foundation,  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions.  The  foundati<m  scholarships  of  Em- 
manuel College  are  open  to  Englishmen  of  all  counties,  but 
there  cannot  be  more  than  uiree  scholars  of  the  same 
county  at  the  same  time.  The  scholars  receive  upwards  of 
12/.  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  veeldy  payment  of  7<.  6(t 


dmriimf  lesldenoe.  Bestdes  these  there  an  many  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions,  founded  b^  various  benefootors.  to 
be  given  to  the  candidates  most  distingiiished  for  learning 
and  exemplary  conduct  Among  the  principal  are  five  1^ 
Dr.  Thorpe  of  24/.  per  annum,  with  a  preforeuce,  oeeteris  p*- 
ribus,  to  the  sons  of  orthodox  clergymen ;  one  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard of  1 2/-  per  annum  to  tbe  best  of  Dr.  Thorpe's  scholars ; 
ten  by  Mr.  Ash  of  10/.  per  annum;  four  by  Arcbdeacoh 
Johnson  of  24/.  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  candidates 
from  Oakham  and  Uppingham  schools ;  one  by  Dr.  SmitL 
of  16/.  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  Durham  and  New- 
castle sohoc^;  two  by  Mr.  Richards  of  12/.  per  annum, 
with  a  ureferenee  to  Chrises  Hospital ;  one  by  Sir  Busiok 
Harwood  of  lOA  per  annum,  with  a  preforance  to  a  medic^ 
student;  and  two  by  Lady  Romney  (rf*  12/.  pw annum  each. 
Various  annual  prizes  are  given  in  this  college :  amongst 
them,  plate  to  tne  amount  of  1 2/.  to  the  best  proficient 
among  the  commencing  bachelors  of  arts.  The  number  ^ 
members  of  tiiis  society  upon  the  college  boards,  according 
to  the  University  Calendar  of  1837,  is  224.  There  are 
eu^hteen  benefices  in  the  patrona^  of  the  society.  To  one 
or  these,  the  rectory  of  Twyford  in  Hants,  the  college  no- 
minates, and  the  heirs  of  Carew  Mildmay,  Esq.,  present :  to 
two  others,  Wallington  rectory  in  Herts,  and  Fressing'  eld- 
cum-Withersdale  vicarage  in  Sufiblk,  tbe  master  nominates, 
and  tbe  society  pri^sents :  to  two  other  livings  a  Dixie  fel- 
low is  to  be  presented  altematelv  with  one  on  the  fbun^- 
tion.  A  copy  of  tbe  statutes  of  Emmanuel  College  is  pre- 
serred  among  tbe  Sloane  Manuscripts  inthe  British  Museum, 
No.  1739.  Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been 
members  of  Emmanuel  Colle^  were  Bishcn  Hall,  Matthew 
Poole,  author  of  the  *  Synopsis  Critioorum,  Joshua  Barnes, 
Dr.  Wallis  tbe  mathematician.  Sir  William  Temple,  An 
.tbony  Blackwall,  and  Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  the  commen- 
tator upon  Shakspeare,  who  was  master  of  this  college. 
(Lysons'  Magna  Brit — Can^ridgMkhtf  p.  188;  C^m- 
bridge  University  Calendar  for  1837.) 

EMMERICH,  or  EMRICH,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  Rhine,  with  a  good  harbour,  in  51"  50'  N.  lat.  and 
6°  13'  E.  long,  it  lies  in  the  circle  of  Rees,  in  the  northern 
extremi^of  the  ooimty  or  administrative  circle  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  close  to  tbe  frontiers  of  Holland. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Hanseatic  league.  There  are  4 
churches,  2  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Proiestant,  a  Hennonito 
place  of  worship,  a  miuw  gymnasium,  an  ecelesiastical  semi- 
nary, 2  orphan  asylums.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches.  In  1763  the  population  was  3491;  in  1817, 
4412;  and  in  1831.  5569.  liiere  are  manufoetures  of  wotd- 
lens,  stockings,  hats,  galloons,  soap,  oil,  &o.,  besides  tan- 
neries, wax-bleacbing  grounds,  and  a  public  salt  foctory. 

EMMIUS  U6B0,  was  bom  at  Gretha,  in  East  Friesland, 
in  the  year  1547.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Lu- 
theran communion.  Emmius  studied  at  6remen,  Rostock, 
and  lastly  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Besa. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1 589 
was  made  rector  of  the  school  of  Norden,  in  East  Friesland. 
In  1 594  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  and  the 
Greek  languid  m  the  College  of  Groningen,  and  when 
the  University  of  Groningen  was  instituted  in  1614  Em- 
mius was  msde  reotor  of  tbe  same.  He  was  deeply 
imbued  with  classical  learning,  and  he  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  history,  uitient  and  modem.  Among  hia  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  is  the  *  Vetus  Grtecia 
illustrata,'  3  vols.,  Leyden,  1626.  Tbe  first  volume  con- 
sists of  a  description  of  antient  Greece,  including  the 
islands ;  tbe  second  contains  a  history  of  that  country ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting,  gives 
an  account  of  the  political  institutions  and  social  manners 
of  the  various  Greek  states ;  namely,  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
Crete,,  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Syracuse,  Corcyra,  Samos, 
Chios,  Rhodes,  Achaia,  ^tolia,  Massilia  in  Gai.l,  Locri  in 
Italy,  and  Lycia  in  Asia.  The  author  has  also  introduced 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  Carthaginian  republic.  The  appendix 
contains  an  account  of  the  decline  and  foil  of  three  of  the 
above  st^es.  Athens,  Carthage,  uid  Sparta.  Emmius  givei 
a  long  list  of  antient  authors  from  whom  he  derived  bis 
information.  The  irork  is  altogether  useful,  and  was  stiU 
more  so  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  when  good  works  on 
classical  learning  were  more  scarce  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  other  works  of  Emmius  are,  2.  '  Opus  Chronolt^icum,' 
or  a  General  Chronol<^,  fol^  1619;  3. '  Rerum  Frisicarum 
Historia,  igentia  originensqi^g^^^9(^'^|^ 
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It  »  •  good  faHtoiy  of  JTiriesUBd,  the  nUioi^  utm 
miDtry,  to  which  ia  added  '  De  Frisiorum  Rapttblica  C«ai- 
nantarius,*  published  befor*  lepwntelj  at  Smbdm,  1619. 
4.  *  De  Agro  FritiiB  inter  Amasum  et  lATienm  tfnmiM ;' 
i.  '  Hifltoria  DoatriTempom,' Gnningeii,  1739.  Smmiu 
Ubbo  died  iit  162i,  in  his  7Sth  year.  At  the  time  of  hii 
deatu  he  was  busy  writing  a  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wbicb  be  intended  aa  a 
Warning  to  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  against 
the  desi^a  and  intrigues  of  ibeir  enemies.  He  bad  written 
as  Ar  aa  the  fifteenth  year  of  Philip's  reign.  Emmius  was 
acquainted  with,  and  appreciated  by.  most  of  ihe  learned 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Pe  Thou,  Outer,  Gomar  the 
theologian,  Peselius,  and  othera.  He  was  especially  a 
&vourite  with  William  Louis,  of  Nassau,  the  governor  oi 
Fhealand  and  Gronin^n.  {Elogivm  Ubbmit  Emmi, 
Hutorianm  et  Greeeee  Hngua  in  Aeademia  Qrminggiai 
Pn^eawrit  tjutme  Reetoru  primi,  Groninn^  1628.) 

EUPALEHBNT,  an  obsolete  name  of  me  alamen  of  a 
flower. 

EMPANNEL,  the  writiiu;  and  entering  the  names  of  a 
iuT^  on  a  parchment  schedule  or  roll  of  paper  by  the  sheriff, 
which  he  has  summoned  to  appear  for  the  pca^Dxmance  of 
such  public  service  as  juries  are  employed  in.  [Panbl.] 

EMPE'DOCLES,  a  native  of  Aerigentum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  Hbout  B.C.  430:  be  was  distinguished  not  only  as 
a  philosopher,  but  also  for  his  knowled^  of  natural  history 
and  medicine,  and  as  a  poet  and  statesman.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  perished  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Mtmi. 
The 'story  that  be  threw  himtself  into  it  in  order  that  by 
disappearing;  suddenly  and  without  a  trace,  be  might  est«- 
blisu  hii  dteim  to  divinity,  and  the  ch^;e  of  airoganee 
fiinnded  upon  that  pretension,  seems  to  have  rested  on  a 
misconoeptiou  of  hia  doctrine  that  the  human  aoul  (and 
eonsequently  his  own)  is  divine  and  immort^. 

His  masters  in  philoacmhy  are  variously  given.  By  some, 
like  the  Eleats  generally,  he  is  called  a  Pythagorean,  in 
consequence  of  a  resemblance  bf  doctrine  in  a  few  unessen- 
tial points.  But  the  jMinciples  of  his  theory  evidently  show 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Eleatic  school,  though  the  statement 
which  makes  him  a  disciple  of  Paxmwides  rests  apparently 
upon  no  other  foundation  than  a  comparison  of  their  sys- 
tems ;  as,  in  like  manner,  the  common  employment  of  the 
mechanical  physiology  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  he  was  a 
hearer  of  his  contemporary  Anaxagoras. 

He  Uught.  that  origioally  All  was  one : — God,  eternal 
and  at  rest :  a  sphere  and  a  mixture  (v^at^.  fuyiui)-~ 
without  a  vaeaum— in  which  the  elemeota  of  things  were 
held  tc^tber  in  undiatinguishable  eonfusioo  by  love  (^Ata) 
—the  primal  force  which  unitea  like  to  unlike.  In  a  por- 
tion of  this  whole,  however,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  the 
members  of  the  Deity,  stiife  ivtUoe) — the  ftnve  which  binds 
like  to  like— prevailed  and  gave  to  the  Momenta  a  tendency 
to  separate  themselvea,  whereby  they  first  became  percepti- 
nle  as  such,  although  the  separation  was  not  so  complete, 
but  that  each  contained  portions  of  the  others.  Hence 
sjTose  the  multiplicity  of  things:  by  the  vivifying  counter- 
action of  love  organic  life  was  produced,  not  howenm  so 
perfect  and  so  full  of  design  as  it  now  appears  ;  but  at  first 
single  limbs,  then  irregular  combinations,  till  ultimately 
they  received  their  present  adjustmenu  and  perfection. 
But  as  the  forces  of  love  and  hate  are  constantly  acting 
upon  each  other  for  production  w  deslruetion,  the  present 
condition  of  things  cannot  persist  for  ever,  and  the  worid 
which,  ivoperly.  is  not  the  AO^  but  only  the  ordered  part  of 
it.  will  agam  be  reduced  to  a  diaotic  unity,  out  of  whieh  a 
new  system  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 

There  is  no  real  destruction  of  anything.  Dn>y  a  diange 
of  combinations.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  pritmd 
forces,  love  and  hate,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  extrinai- 
cally  impressed  upon  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  while  strife 
is  inherent  in  ths  elements  separately,  love  is  in  the  mass 
of  things — nay.  more,  is  one  with  it — God.  Of  the  elements 
(which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  as  four 
distinct  species  of  matter^  Are.  aa  the  rarest  and  most 
powerful,  he  held  to  be  the  chief,  and  consequently  the  soul 
ot  all  sentient  and  intelleotual  beings  which  issue  fiom  the 
central  Are,  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  soul  migrates  thKUgb 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  atonement  for  some  guilt 
committed  in  ita  nnenbodiod  state  when  it  k  a  damon  ;  of 
which  he  auppoted  that  an  infinite  number  existed,  ^le 
seat  of  the  d«non  whan  in  a  hunan  body  is  the  blood. 


aoealj  eannecMd  with  his  vww  e£  the  objects  of  kztow 
ledge  waa  hu  theory  ot  human  knowledgOL  In  the  impure 
aeparaliDa  of  the  Memento  it  ia  only  the  predominant  one 
that  the  asnni'  can  apprdund,  and  eonieqniMatly,  although 
nan  can  know  all  the  elemoita  of  the  wMe  singly,  be  is 
unable  to  aea  them  in  Uieir  perfoet  nnity  wheian  coiksists 
their  tnA.  Empedodea  therefore  rqeeta  the  testimony  oi 
the  senses,  and  maintains  that  pure  intellect  alone  can 
arrive  at  i,  knowledge  ni  the  truth.  This  is  the  attributu  of 
the  Deity,  for  man  cannot  overlook  Ute  work  of  love  in  all 
ita  «Ltent ;  and  the  true  imi^  is  only  open  to  itself.  Hence 
he  was  led  to  diatinguish  between  the  wortd.  aa  presented 
to  our  senses  (c^pv  eJoftir^  and  its  type  the  intelleotual 
world  (nWpK  wnris). 

His  explanatitm  of  the  oognitive  foculty,  whieh  rested 
upon  the  asaumptiott  that '  like  can  only  be  known  by  like,' 
ii  drawn  natunilty  enouf^  ficom  his  phyaieal  view.  Man 
eapaUe  of  knowiiw  outward  things,  ^nee  he  is,  like  them, 
eomposed  of  the  four  eiemeots,  and  of  the  two  forces  love 
and  hate;  and  it  is  especially  by  the  presenee  of  lam  within 
him  that  he  is  able  to  arrive  at  an  intellectual  knowloilge  of 
the  whule,  however  imperfect  and  inforior  to  the  divine. 

The  Fragments  of  Empedocles  were  published  with  a 
commentary  by  Fr.  W.  Stun,  Leipaig,  160d.  Svo.;  see  also 
Empedoclis  and  Parmenidis  R-agm^Ua,  ex  Cod.  Tour. 
Biol,  restitutu  et  ilhistrata,  ah  A.  Peyron,  Lips.  1810,  8vo. 

BMPEROa,  from  the  Latin  Imperdtor.  Among  the 
early  Romans,  the  title  cf  Imperator  was  bestowed  by  the 
acclamations  of  his  soldiei-s  in  the  camp  and  by  a  vote  of 
the  Roman  senate,  on  a  commander-in-diief  who  had  stg- 
nalised  himself  by  killing  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy. 
(Tacit  JnnaL  iii.  74.)  The  term  was  gradually  extended 
to  signify  a  conunanda'-4n-ohief  sent  on  any  important  ex- 
pedition. (Cio.  Pro  MmiL,  e.  8.)  But  it  still  .con- 
tinued usual  for  the  appellation  to  be  bestowed  as  a  specif 
title  of  htotour  for  some  military  aervioe :  thus  we  find  that 
the  small  miUtary  exploits  <tf  Cicero  oonforred  on  him  the  title 
oflmperator.  C.J.CMarassuinedthenameasapr»nomen, 
(ImperalOT  C*  J.  Casar).  a  practice  which  was  followed  by 
his  successors,  as  we  may  observe  on  theur  coins,  f  Sue- 
tonius. Ctew,  76.)  As  examples  of  this  title  see  the  coins 
of  Antonids,  AuBKLiuB.  &&  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin 
of  Aurelius  we  observe  Imp.  VIU.,  that  is,  Imperator  octa- 
vum,  or  imperator  the  eighth  time,  which  shows,  as  indeed 
can  be  proved  firom  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  Roman 
emperOTM  often  assumed  the  title  on  special  occasions  when 
they-w  their  generals  had  obtained  some  signal  victory. 
This  term  Imperator  then,  it  will  be  observeC  under  the 
early  emperors,  eannot  be  considered  as  denotio|  any 
sovereign  power.  It  was  indeed  given  to  printe  individuau 
on  the  occasion  ci  great  military  success,  colainly  aa  late 
as  the  time  of  Hadrnui,  and  perbaps  ktur.  (Appian,  Civil 
Wars,  lib.  2.) 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  term  Imperator 
seems  to  have  gradually  grown  into  common  use  aa  one  of 
the  titles  which  exwessed  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world, 
though  the  name  Priuceps  was  also  long  used  as  indicating 
the  same  rank  and  power.  (See  the  D^ication  of  J.  C^pi- 
tolinus  to  Constantino.)  It  may  be  diflHcult  to  state  when 
this  term  Impemtor  became  exclusively  the  designation  of 
the  Roman  sovereign.  In  the  inlroductiou  to  the  Digest 
(De  Conceptione  Digestorum).  Justinian  aaaumes  the  utio 
of  Imperator  Casar  Flavins  Juatiniutus,  &C.,  semper 
Ai^^tus.  [AtwuRin.]  In  the  proemium  to  the  Institutes, 
Justinian  uses  the  terms  Impnatoria  migestas  to  express 
his  sovereign  power,  and  yet  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
calls  himscwT  by  the  name  of  PriQceM  a  term  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  so-called  Republic^  ai^  expressed  the 
precedenoe  given  to  one  partiottlar  member  of  the  sen^ 
The  term  Pnnoeps  was  adopted  by  Augustus  as  the  least 
invidious  title  of  dignity,  and  was  applied  to  his  successors. 

From  the  emperors  of  the  West  this  title,  in  the  year 
800,  devolved  to  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  the  second 
or  German  empire  of  the  West  Upon  the  expiration 
of  the  German  branch  of  the  Carbvingian  fiunily.  the 
imperial  crown  became  elective,  and  continued  so  until 
the  last  century.  The  title  of  emperor  of  Germany  now  no 
longer  exists,  Francis  II.  having  laid  it  aside*  and  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria.  [Ansnu,  p.  Ifil.]  The 
only  other  European  potentate  who  uaas  the  stvie  of  em- 
peiw  is  the  autoerat  of  Russia,  the  moanrebs  of  whoh 
ooiintry,  about  the  ytu  1990,  mAmaagA  tbaia  fonner  tills 
Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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of  duke  or  ^reat  dnlra  of  Russm,  ftir  tiiat  of  Oem  or  Txar. 
rCzAR.]  In  early  times  it  was  asserted  by  the  civilians  that 
tfaepossession  of  the  imperial  crown  gave  to  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  as  titular  sovereigns  of  the  world,  a  supre- 
macy over  the  kings  of  Europe,  though  such  was  Rever 
attempted  to  be  exercised;  an  '^  they  denied  the  existence 
of  any  other  empire :  but  in  spite  of  this  denial  it  is  certain 
that  serenlof  tlu  kings  of  Fntnoe  of  the  second  raoe»  after 
fhey  hid  tost  the  «mpire  of  Germany,  styled  tbeonelves 
Basilens  and  Impetator.  Our  own  King  Bdgar,  in  a  eharter 
to  Oswald  bishop  of  Winchester,  styled  himself  *  Ancrlorum 
Basileus  omnium  que  regum  insularum  oceani  que  Britan- 
uiam  cirrnimjacentit  eiinctanim  que  nationum  qiua  infta 
earn  includuntur  Imperator  et  DomiitHt.'  Aironm  VII. 
also,  in  the  12th  century,  styled  himself  emperor  of  Spain. 
It  might  be  easily  shown  how  the  title  and  ruik  of  king 
and  emperor  have  been  feudalized,  as  it  were,  in  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  middle  ages. 

EMPETRA'CEiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
exDgens,  related  to  Euphorbiacen.  They  consist  of  uni- 
sexual heath-like  plants  with  minute  flowers,  having  acalyx 
with  a  few  imbricated  sepals  that  change  into  about  three 
membranous  petals,  a  small  number  of  hypogynous  sta- 
mens, and  a  superior  ovary  with  from  three  to  nine  cells, 
in  each  of  whfdi  there  is  a  sin^e  ascending  ovule.  The 
fhiit  is  fleshy  and  berried.  They  are  small  acrid  plants,  of 
no  known  use.  Bmtwtrum  nif^rum,  the  ciakeberry  or 
crowberry,  is  wild  on  the  mountainous  heaths  in  the  north 
of  En^and.  Its  black  fruit  forms  an  article  of  fbod  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  repeated  to  be  un- 
wholesome, and  to  cause  headach.  A  sort  of  wine  has  been 
prepared  from  it  for  many  centuries  in  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way ;  whence  the  report  of  real  wine  which  was  used  at  the 
sacrament  being  made  in  those  cotintries. 


Enprtrmm  rabtum. 
1,  A  rema)«  flawn.niuch  mRgnifli-d:  S,  a  piitll;  3.  a  (nomrM  leetioD  of 
th*  ■ante. 

EM'PHASIS,  in  articulation,  is  the  mode  of  drawing 
attent  ion  to  one  or  more  words  in  a  sentenre  by  pronouncing 
them  with  a  greater  volume  and  duration  of  sound,  and  in 
a  higher  or  lower  note,  than  the  adjoining  words.  In  writ- 
ten language  there  are  several  symbols  by  which  emphasis 
is  denoted.  In  manuscript  the  emphatic  word  is  commonly 
underlined ;  in  printing  it  is  common  to  employ  a  different 
charactei-,  particularly  the  inclined  character  called  the 
Italic,  l^e  German  printers  have  introduce  the  mode  of 
placing  the  letters  of  the  emphatic  word  fiirtfaer  apart  from 
one  another.  In  modern  languages  the  employment  of 
Bome  symbol  for  empliasis  is  more  requisite  tluin  in  the 
antient  languages.  In  the  latter,  wheie  the  arrangement 
of  words  was  l&ss  fixed,  it  was  generally  praoticable  by  the 
very  position  of  a  word  in  a  sentence  to  denote  its  empnatic 
power.  Thus,  in  the  Latin  language,  the  first  word  of  a 
sentence,  or  even  of  a  clause,  is  generally  emphatic ;  so  also 
is  the  last  word;  and  even  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  the 
verb  is  often  so  placed  as  to  give  emphasis  to  the  preceding 
word.   Indeed  so  closely  connected  is  the  orda  of  words  in 


a  liStin  sentance  wiUi  the  {Manciple  of  emphasis,  that  the 

uttiir  neglect  of  this  principle  in  the  schools  of  the  present 
day  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
aoqiiirement  of  the  Latin  language. 

EMPIRIC.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
{i^n^ttit,  emp^rikos)  and  means  a  man  who  derives 
his  knowledge  from  experienoe.  A  medical  sect  which 
•row  in  oppositioii  to  that  of  the  dt^^aties  assumed  the 
Dame  of  empirics.  Serapion  of  Alexandria  and  Philinus 
of  Cos  are  rWarded  as  the  founders  of  this  schooL  Sw 
since  the  world  has  existed,  the  human  mind,  in  striving 
to  find  out  the  principles  of  truth,  has  oonsidwed  the  matter 
in  two  opposite  ways.  Accoidiog  to  one  system,  the  human 
raind  contains  the  seeds  of  knowledge ;  aocording  to  the 
other,  the  mind  is  nothing  but  a  blank  i^eet  of  paper,  on 
which  experienoe  writes  that  which  man  perceives  through 
the  senses.  Aristotle  and  Plato  are  stiU  Uie  rapmenta- 
tives  of  the  two  opposite  systems. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  been  of  necessity  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  two  opposite  opinions,  and  the  doo- 
trine  of  Serapion  or  Philinus  is  nothing  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Aristotehan  theorv,  that  nothing  can  be  known 
by  the  understandii^  which  as>  not  been  prerioasly  known 
by  the  senses. 

Aeeorduigly  they  maintained  tiiat  entnience  was  the 
only  true  knowledge  which  nas  derived  hum  the  unerring 
tustimony  of  the  senses ;  that  dogmatism  was  eironeous, 
because  it  derived  its  principles  from  mere  imagination. 
They  opposed  to  the  theorists  thor  contradictions,  and 
sneend  at  their  learning  and  acuteness  of  reasoning  as  in' 
adequate  means  of  curing  diseases. 

The  empirics  admitted  three  kinds  of  experience,  the  one 
acqutr«d  by  chance,  the  second  by  experiments,  the  third 
by  imitation  ;  and  these  three  they  called  the  tripod  of  me- 
dical science.  However,  it  is  evident  that  their  mode  of 
experience  is  nothing  but  a  disguised  mode  of  reasoning  by 
aDal(^y.    Epilogism,  as  they  called  it,  is  as  theoretical  as 

Sure  ot^maiism  ;  for,  how  can  we  judge  by  analogy,  if  we 
0  not  assume  some  general  laws  to  which  the  particulars 
are  subjected  ? 

If  the  empirics  had  remained  true  to  their  principles 
their  ttame  would  stand  high  among  the  medinl  profes- 
sion. But  havii^  abandoned  the  study  of  nature,  and 
with  it  all  scientific  pursuits,  they  sank  into  such  disrepute, 
that  their  name  became  a  stigma.  And  even  in  our  days 
when  the  natural  sciences  have,  by  the  impulse  given  by 
Lord  Bacon  to  genuine  experiment,  risen  to  a  high  degree 
of  perftetion,  and  empiricism  is  the  character  of  modem 
science  and  philosophy,  the  name  of  empiric  is  still  be- 
stowed as  an  opprobrious  term  upon  all  ignorant  pretenders 
in  the  medical  art.  (Celsus,  De  MaUdna  ;  Curt  Sprengel, 
Oesckichte  der  Medixin.) 

EMPYRETJMA  denotes  the  peculiar  aud  disagreeable 
smell  and  taste  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  considerable 
degi'ee  of  heat  upon  vegetable  or  animal  substances  in  close 
vessels,  which  prevent  such  an  access  of  air  as  is  reauired 
for  perfbct.  combustion :  in  this  way  destructive  distiUation 

Con  so  as  fre[iuently  to  produce  an  oil  which  has  a  strong, 
tt  or,  as  it  is  termed,  empyreumatie  smell  and  taste. 
EMS,  a  river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  which  has 
its  source  in  51°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  9"  11'  E.  long.,  on  the 
Havelhof,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Stapelag,  which 
is  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  and 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town  of  Paderborn  in  West- 
phalia. From  this  point  the  river  pursues  a  sluggish 
westward  course  herwecn  low  banks  to  Rietberg,  then 
turns  to  the  north  until  it  approaches  Harsewinkel,  where 
it  bends  again  to  the  west  past  Wahrendorf  and  Telgte, 
and  thence  flows  north-westwards  to  Schutdor^  in  Ha- 
nover, below  the  town  of  Rheine,  where  it  quits  the 
Prussian  territory.  At  Fuestiup,  about  five  miles  below 
Telgte,  it  is  from  fbur  to  five  Iwt  deep;  and  about  Ave 
miles  Iowa  down  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  tta^ 
bottomed  vessels.  It  enters  the  Hanoverian  dominions 
above  Sehutdort  and  traverses  them  for  about  7U  miles. 
The  general  direction  of  this  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it 
makes  numerous  bends,  is  due  north,  tmtil  it  quits  the 
landrostei  or  circle  of  Osnaburg,  in  passing  through  which 
it  approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  of  Lingen, 
and  has  that  of  Meppeii  titi  its  right  bank.  1  he  Ems  in 
this  part,  though  hill  of  water  in  Uie  rainy  reason,  is  so 
shaUow  in  diy  weather  that  n^^^^y^^^ 
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hu  been  c^ned  at  &  Ter^  heavj  expense  from  Haukens- 
iSbiOt  about  eiffbt  miles  above  Ijiigen,  which  runs  parallel 
vitfa  the  river,  nas  a  depth  of  five  net,  and  rnoins  tne  Em* 
at  the  confluenoe  of  ^e  Haee  at  Meppen.  from  this  tovn 
to  Papenbu^  its  bed  has  been  deepened,  so  that  in  the 
shallowest  spots  it  has  a  depth  of  three  feet  Just  above 
Fapenburg,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  circle  of  Aurich, 
or  East  FriMlaod,  the  river  winds  eastwards,  and  then  in- 
clining somewhat  to  the  north-east,  runs  on  to  Leer,  whence 
it  pursues  a  oortberly  course  till  it  has  passed  Vornhoaen, 
and  from  this  spot  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  ultimately 
enters  the  Dollart,  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  in  53°  18'  N.  lat. 
The  Oster  (East)  and  Wester  (West)  Ems,  which  ore  formed 
by  the  sand  banks  Ransel  and  Borkum-rif,  are  the  channels 
m  which  the  Ems  discharges  its  waters  into  the  North  Sea. 
Betwera  the  Ransel  and  Dollart  the  Ems  is  wide,  and 
leparates  East  Friesland  from  the  Duteh  province  of  Gro- 
ningen.  The  Ems  below  Leer  widens  to  a  breadth  of  300 
ibet,  and  between  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  territories  its 
width  varies  from  five  to  nine  milw.  The  whole  length  of 
this  river  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 

?ible  for  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  burden  as  high  as 
apenbui^,  where  it  ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  tides. 
There  are  bridges  across  it  alTelgte,  Wiedenbriick,  Wah- 
rendor^  Scbonflint,  Greven,  Hembergen,  and  near  Rheine, 
in  Westphalia,  and  at  Meppen  in  ifanover.  Its  principal 
tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Hase,  which,  passing 
Osnaburg,  falls  into  it  at  Meppen,  after  a  course  of  about  1 15 
mQes ;  and  the  Leda,  which  enters  Hanover  from  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  joins  the  Ems  near  Leer,  after  a  course 
of  about  56  miles.  On  the  left  bank  the  Ems  receives  the 
Aa  to  the  south-west  <of  Pftpeoburg.  The  basin  of  the 
Ems  has  sn  area  of  about  4914  souare  miles,  the  smallest 
area  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Ems  is  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  under  the 
Latinized  form  Amisia.  (Tacit.  j^naL  i,  60,  63,  &c.) 
EMU.   [Strtitbiomioa.]  ■ 

EMULSION,  a  term  applied  to  mixtures  which  gene- 
rally have  a  milky  appearance,  and  which,  in  some  cases, 
are  partial  solutions,  in  others  merely  mechanical  suspen- 
sions, of  oily  or  resinous  substances :  thus  the  oil  of  the 
almond  seed  may  be  for  a  time  diffused  through  water  by 
trituration,  but  will  ultimately  separate  and  float  on  ^e 
sur&ce.  Many  resins  are  formed  into  emulsions  by  means 
of  the  yolk  of  an  «^  or  of  gum-arabio ;  while  gum-resins 
contain  in  themselves  the  means  of  forming  emiHsions  with 
water.  Frequently  syrups  and  distilled  waters  are  added 
to  render  the  compound  more  palatable ;  but  alcohol  and 
acids  should  never  be  used.  Emulskms  should  be  used 
soon  after  being  fbrmed,  as  in  a  few  hours  the  oonstituent 
parts  separate  or  become  acid. 

EMYDOSAURIANS.   [Cbocodilx,  voL  tUI  p.  162.] 

EMYS.  rroRTOisBs.] 

ENALIOSAURIANS,  a  name  for  certain  fosaU  marine 
lizards.  [Ichthyosaurus,  &c.1 
ENAMEL  (of  the  Teeth).  CDbntition.] 
ENAMELS  are  vitrifiable  substances,  or  a  peculiar  pre- 
{Kiration  of  glass,  to  which  different  colours  are  given,  some- 
times preserving,  sometii^es  depriving  it  of  its  transparency. 
Authors  distinguish  three  kinds  of  enamels;  those  which 
are  used  to  imitate  precious  stones,  those  employed  in 
enamel  painting  (pamtmg  on  enamel),  and  those  with  which 
on  infinite  variety  of  smul  works  are  made.  The  prepara- 
tion of  etuimels  is  very  various.  In  f^eneral  ten  parts  of 
lead  and  three  parts  of  tin  may  he  oxidized  by  continued 
heat  and  exposure  to  air.  To  the  mixed  oxides  thus  ob- 
tained must  oe  added  ten  parts  of  powdered  quartz  or  flint 
and  two  parts  of  common  salt,  and  the  whole  must  be  pro- 
perly melted  in  a  crucible ;  thus  we  obtain  a  white  enamel 
and  the  basis  of  coloured  enamel,  metallic  oxides  being 
added  in  the  preparation  at  the  ver^  beginning  to  give  the 
required  colour.  The  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  or  antimony 
produces  a  yellow  enamel ;  reds  are  obtained  by  a  mixture 
of  the  oxides  of  gold  and  iron ;  that  composed  of  gold  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable.  The  oxid^  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  iron,  give  greens,  violets,  and  blues ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  intermediate  colours  is  produced  by  mixmg  them  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  oxides  are  sometimes  mixed  befbre 
they  are  united  to  the  vitreous  basis.  These  are  the  principal 
ingredients  in  the  compoaitian  of  enamels;  hut  the  pro- 
porticms  in  which  they  are  used,  the  define  and  oontinuanoe 
ot  the  beat  reqitind  tat  thoir  pwftetioiQ,  we  Nonts  whkb 


the  manufactu,rer8  carefully  keep  to  themselves  as&r  i 
they  are  able. 

Enamelling  is  of  great  anUquity,  and  was  practiaa 
hy  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  probably  paasea  to  th 
Greeks^  ana  sid>sequently  to  the  Romans,  who  are  suppose 
to  have  introduced  the  art  into  Britain,  because  Roman  at 
tiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  different  parts  of  our  ialan 
in  which  parts  of  the  ornaments  consist  of  enamels.  Tli 
art  was  in  use  also  among  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and  th 
Normans  successively,  as  is  proved  by  various  specmien 
still  existing ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  iu  pn 
gress  dowD  to  our  own  times.  It  appears,  however,  iba 
antiently  enamels  were  prmcipally  applied  to  oruameiiu 
purposes,  but  since  the  invention  of  clocks  and  waiche 
their  usefulness  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degrei 
there  being  probably  no  substance  for  dial-plates  equal  1 
enamel  in  duzahility  and  beauty.  The  various  processes  i 
the  practice  of  enamelling  have  probably  never  been  cum 
pletely  made  knomi  to  the  public;  they  require  exiraoj 
dinary  care  and  attentbn.  and  artists  who  may  have  bee 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any  improved  mode  of  operatia 
are  commonly  too  jealous  to  make  it  known. 

Enamels  being  commonly  laid  on  a  metal  ground,  th 
first  business  is  to  prepare  the  plates,  technically  calle 
enppers,  to  receive  tne  enamel.  This  preparation  requirti 
much  care  and  nicety,  and  the  process  is  extremely  cuiiuiu 
The  melals  used  to  enamel  upon  are  gold,  silver,  and  ouppe: 
Of  the  other  metals  some  are  too  fusible  to  hear  the  fire,  an 
the  others,  aa  platinum,  &c.,  are  too  strong,  as  it  is  Icrmei 
for  the  enamel.  The  best  substance  to  enamel  upon  i 
gold,  the  ricbness  of  the  colour  giving  a  beautiful  ling 
through  the  enamel;  but,  except  for  watch-«L>«s  and  \i 
luable  articles  of  jewellery,  copper  is  generally  used  on 
count  of  its  cheapness.  Both  the  gold  and  the  roppe 
should  be  of  the  finest  kinds. 

Enamelling  is  now  divided  into  two  branches,  dial-pUl 
enamelling  and  transparent  enamelling;  the  former  in 
eluding  the  manufacture  of  clock  and  walch  plates,  vit 
fluxed  plates  for  enamel  painting ;  the  other  the  enamellin 
of  watch-cases,  broocthea,  and  other  trinkets.  The  fonnc 
is  divided  also  into  hard  and  soft  or  glass  enamelling  -  th 
hard  requiring  the  most  time,  skill,  and  labour.  Tly 
coppers  being  duly  prepared,  the  next  process  is  that  d 
enamelling,  [uxtperly  so  called. 

The  enamel  as  it  comes  from  the  maker  is  commonly  ii 
small  cakes  four,  five,  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  In  pre 
paring ,  it  for  use  it  is  split,  by  means  of  a  small  hamme 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  oakes,  into  thin  flakes,  whxh  at 
put  into  an  agate  mortar  and  finely  pulverized,  and  tbei 
washed  with  water.  The  moistmed  mass  is  then  laid  vo; 
smooth  on  the  metal  ground  with  a  spatula,  and  wbe 
dried  is  melted,  or,  as  it  is  called,  fired,  under  a  muffle,  ia 
small  furnace  heated  with  coke  and  coal.  The  back  of  th 
coppers  is  first  covered  with  enamel,  and  then  the  &ce,  t 
which  two  coats  ore  given,  the  operation  of  firing  being  w( 
plied  to  each.  The  plates  are  tiien  carefVilly  polished,  fo 
which  various  substances  are  used;  and  when  this  is  com 
plete,  they  are  put  for  the  third  and  last  time  into  the  ta 
before  painting. 

Enambl  Painting,  which  should  be  called  painting  oi 
enamel,  is  of  modern  date.  It  was  indeed  loi^  beliexB 
that  the  encaustic  painting  of  the  anUents  was  the  asm 
thing  as  our  enamel  painting.  But  though  the  antient 
possessed  the  art  of  cmouring  glass,  which  might  have  Ie< 
to  enamel  painting,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  thi 
latter  art,  the  invention  of  which,  as  it  is  practised  in  ou 
days,  is  ascribed  to  the  French.  In  1632,  JeanToutin,  i 
goldsmith  at  ChSteaudun,  painted  on  enamel,  and  he  ant 
his  disciple.  Gulden,  taught  others.  Jean  Petitot,  bom  a 
Geueva  in  1607,  an  admirable  painter  in  miniature,  car 
ried  the  art  of  painting  on  enamel  to  a  degree  of  perfectiui 
never  before  attained.  He  resided  long  in  England,  aiu 
French  writers  atfirm  that  he  obtainea  the  knowledge  o 
the  most  beautiful  and  durable  colours  for  enamel  paiutit^ 
from  Sir  Theodore  Mayence,  at  London,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  chemist,  who  generously  communicated  lui 
secrets  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  L,  aflei 
whose  de^h  he  went  to  Parian  where  be  was  highly 
&voured  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  gamed  a  la^  fortune.  AAef 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  withdrew  to 
Geneva.  The  difficult  of  pr^axing  the  {dates  fer  vnmA 
pantjiig^  and  iikhv  espeeiuljr  tfv  can  UMt  auUioa 
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qnired  m  btturittg  in  tlw  ecdoun,  with  the  wry  gfeat  riik 
fttteDdine  the  operation,  had,  till  within  our  own  memory, 
restricted  the  ordinary  size  of  fluxed  plates,  and  conse- 
quently of  enamel  paintings,  to  five  or  six  inches;  and 
French  writers  think  it  would  be  little  short  of  madness 
to  attempt  such  v«ks  on  a  larger  scale.  But  Bnglish 
artists  have  of  late  years  so  far  exceeded  these  limits,  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  hazard  any  dwmatic  opinion  respect- 
ing the  possible  extent  to  which  they  may  go.  The  late 
Mr.  Hwaee  Hone  was,  we  beliere,  the  flnt  wtia  ventured 
much  to  exceed  the  usual  size.  We  have  seen  a  beautifUl 
whole  length  portrait  of  a  lady,  which,  if  we  remember 
ri^tly,  wa*  about  twelve  inches  higl^  and  broad  inpropor- 
tion ;  bnt  this  has  been  &r  exoe^ed  by  Hr.  H.  P.  Bone, 
whose  copy  from  the  flunouapietorBcrfBaeBhus  and  Ariadne 
by  Titian,  in  the  Natimwl  GaUwy,  measures  18  inches  by 
16^.  The  same  artist  had  also  in  the  exhibiti<m  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  this  year,  1837,  a  copy  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Vandyke,  of  even  lai^  dimensions. 

When  we  contemplate  such  works  finished  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of 
the  artist  in  undertaking  them.  The  brilliancy  and  per- 
manency of  the  colours  are  indeed  a  great  temptation  and 
an  ample  reward  A>r  success.  But  uiances  of  failure  are 
great,  and  increase  as  we  understand,  with  the  size  of  the 
work,  which  is  not  safe  till  it  has  undei^ne  the  operation 
of  being  oqwsed  to  the  fire  fbr  Uie  last  time.  Indeed  the 
whole  process  frun  the  very  outset  requires  in  every  stage 
the  utmost  can  and  attention,  and  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
management  which  only  long  practice  can  give.  No  fiiult 
in  the  design  can.  be  correoted ;  it  must  be  traced  in  the 
first  instance  with  perfect  accuracy :  the  fire  may  destroy 
the  work,  but  what  it  fixes,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  un- 
alterable. 

ENCAMI^IfENT  is  the  lodgment  or  station  of  an  army, 
with  its  artillery,  baggage,  aiw  stores,  when  it  has  taken 
the  field  fbr  the  piu-pose  of  a  review,  or  of  acting  against  an 
enemy. 

Under  the  word  Camp  (Rohan)  there  has  been  given  an 
account  of  the  antient  castrametation,  and,  till  the  employ- 
ment of  firearms  in  war,  it  is  probable  that  the  manner  of 
occupying  ground  fbr  military  purposes  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Romaiu  cwtinued  to  be  used  1^  the  na- 
tions formed  on  the  ruins  of  their  empire^  suoh  aJtentions 
only  being  made  in  Hba  internal  arrai^ements  of  the  camp 
as  were  rendered  necessary  by  differences  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  priuiapal  divisions  of  the  troops. 

The  camps  of  the  antient  Britons,  and  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  wid  Danes  in  this  oountry,  seem  to  have  been  in- 
trenched by  breast-works  made  of  felled  trees,  or  of  earth 
and  stones  rudely  heaped  together.  Concerning  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  troops  within  the  inclosure,  we  only  know  that 
the  Saxons  drew  up  their  cavalry  in  one  dense  body  sur- 
rounding the  fitanoard,  and  that  they  placed  the  foot  sot- 
dim  with  their  heavy  battle-axes  in  flront  In  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  camp  fivmed  by  Edward  II.  during  hb  expedi- 
tion to  ScoUana  in  1301  is  eontained  the  first  nint  we  have 
of  any  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  an  English  army 
while  in  the  field;  this  amounts  howevw  to  uttle  more 
than  that  the  ground  was  marked  out,  and  that  to  every  one 
his  proportion  of  the  space  was  assigned.  Within  the 
spaces  tents  of  white  or  coloured  linen  were  set  up,  and 
huts  were  constructed,  the  latter  probably  for  the  private 
soldiers.   (Orose,  MU.  Anttg.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  205.) 

Antiently,  both  the  English  and  French  commands  of 
armies  appear  to  have  fortified  their  encampments  when 
they  undertook  the  siege  of  any  place,  particularly  if  it  ^ 
peared  likely  to  be  of  long  duration ;  and  P.  Daniel  states, 
that  when  cannon  was  used,  it  was  placed  for  the  protection 
of  the  army  in  large  redoubts  of  wood  or  earth,  called  Bat- 
titles,  constructed  at  intervals  aloi^  the  circumvallation. 
The  same  author  relates  that  the  EngUsht  wlule  they  made 
war  in  France,  went  by  parties  into  the  country,  carrying 
with  them  strong  palisades  to  tona  an  intrenehment,  be- 
hind which  they  were  protected  while  using  their  oross- 
bom.   (Hist,  de  la  Mikee  Bran^te,  liv.  vii„  ch.  2.) 

In  the  modem  qrstem  of  war.  firom  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  destructive  effects  of  the  ene- 
my's artillery,  and  the  desire  of  affording  oil  possible  de- 
velopment to  the  fire  of  their  own  infantry,  commanders  of 
armies  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  square  form  of 
the  antient  encampments,  and  to  adopt  that  of  long  and 
unow  lines.  But  with  this  amngement  it  seldom  hap- 
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pens  that  the  grotmd  will  permit  a  pofeet  regularity  in  tbe 
dispositions  of  the  several  battalions  and  squadxtms ;  and 
the  occurrence  of  streams  or  other  accidents  of  the  country 
may  break  the  continuity  of  tbe  line,  or  may  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  it  a  bent  or  waving  direction.  When  how 
ever  an  army  is  encamped  under  tents,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  line  should  correspond  to  that  in 
which  the  troops  are  to  be  drawn  up  to  engage  the  enemy ; 
also  that  the  tents  of  each  battalion  should  not  occupy  a 
greater  space  in  front  than  the  battalion  itself  would  cover 
when  in  order  of  battle, — a  practice  which  is  said  to  have 
orunnated  vrith  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  len^  of  the  fhmt  of  a  battalion  of  750  men,  two 
de^  allowing  81  inches  to  each  file,  will  be  219  yards;  uid 
this  would  be  the  extent  of  the  line  of  tent^  were  it  not 
that  the  line  is  r^ulated  by  the  probable  number  of  eSee- 
tives,  instead  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  establishment. 
The  depth  of  the  encampment  for  a  battalion  is  of  leas  im- 
portance; but,  when  the  ground  will  permit,  it  may  be 
regulated  by  the  following  disposition,  which  is  considered 
as  aflfording  sufficient  convenience. 

The  tents  of  the  privates  may  be  ranged  in  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  f^nt,  with  an  interval  of  about  12  feet  as  a 
street  between  every  two  companies  in  each  line,  and  those 
of  the  captains  and  subalterns  may  be  in  one  line  in  the 
rear  of  these;  tbe  field-officers  and  the  commanding  officer 
may  ooeupy  a  fourth  line ;  the  staff  a  fifth ;  and  the  line  of 
kitchens  may  be  in  the  rear  of  alL  By  this  arrangement 
the  depth,  ineluding  a  qnce  for  the  sutler's  tent,  ue  bfit- 
men  and  horses,  will  be  about  90  yards ;  but  an  interval 
16  yards  should  separate  the  front  of  the  men's  tents  from 
the  Une  of  parade,  which  is  parallel  to  that  front.  Opposite 
the  centre  of  the  battalion,  and  about  60  yards  in  front  of 
the  line  of  parade  are  the  tents  of  the  party  which  forms 
what  is  called  the  quarter-guard;  and  at  about  15  yards  in 
rear  of  the  kitchens  the  party  formiim  the  rear-euard  is 
situated.  Including  all  these  intervals,  the  depth  of  the 
encampment  for  inmntry  will  be  183  yards. 

The  length  offrvntfora  complete  regiment  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  eight  troops,  when  formed  two  deep,  is  about 
320  yards;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  extent  occu- 
pied Yfj  the  r^ment  in  the  line  of  the  encampment  The 
seven  tents  of  each  troop  are  ranged  in  a  Une  perpendicular 
to  iha  finrnt,  and  the  horses  sre  aUaehed  to  pickets  in  lines 
parsllel  to  those  of  the  tents ;  the  remainder  of  the  space, 
reckoned  parallel  to  the  f^ont,  being  occupied  by  the  breadths 
of  the  streeto.  In  rear  of  tlie  men^  tents  and  parallel  to  the 
front  are  arranged  the  subalterns*  horses  in  one  line ;  the 
tents  of  the  captains  and  subalterns  in  another ;  those  of 
the  field-officers  and  commanding  officer  in  a  third,  and  the 
kitcliens  in  the  rear  of  all.  Tlie  standards  are  placed  paral- 
lel to  the  front  at  1 0  yards  before  the  tents  of  the  privates ; 
and  the  distance  from  thence  to  the  Une  of  parade  is  30 
yards :  with  these  dispositions  the  whole  depth  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  will  be  216  yards. 

A  large  army  is  encamped  in  two  lines  whidi,  if  tbe 
ground  will  permit  it,  are  parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  300  yarns  from  each  other ;  and  a  reserve,  generally 
consisting  of  the  best  troops,  is  formed  in  rear  of  the  second. 
The  stations  of  the  cavalry  are  on  the  fianks  of  each  line.  The 
arlillei-y  attached  to  an  army  is  formed  into  brigades,  and  m 
posted  either  on  the  flanks  of  the  camp  or  with  the  reserve 
in  the  rear ;  the  extent  of  front,  ftnr  a  neavy  brigade,  is  69 
yards,  and  the  depth,  including  the  line  of  guns,  of  limbers* 
and  three  Unes  of  waggons,  is  82  yards. 

The  circular  tents  at  present  in  use  are  13  feet  3  inches 
diameter  within  the  walla  (the  canvas  which  hangs  verti- 
cally between  the  conical  part  of  the  tent  and  the  ground). 
Of  thii  cavalry  12  men,  and  of  the  in&ntry  15  men,  are  ap- 
pointed to  each  tent 

From  a  document  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Elisalaeth  it  appears  that  then  an  English  camp  was  di- 
vided  into  six  portions,  of  which  three  were  assigned  to  the 
cavabr  and  three  to  the  fbot  soldiers ;  and  that  between 
every  division  was  a  street  80  feet  wide.  There  was  also  a 
spa<»  allotted  for  the  market  end  within  this  was  the  park 
of  arl-illeiT,  surrounded  by  carriages.  It  was  regulated  that 
no  man  should  pitch  his  tent  within  1 40  feet  of  the  ring,  or 
pwntihery  of  the  camp. 

Trie  soldiers*  huts  or  tents  were  placed  25  deep ;  each  was 
eight  feet  square,  and  contained  two  men  ;  the  depth  of  the 
encs.mpment  including  the  depfita.  the  officers*  tente,  and  the 
eiMS  stnets,  was  300  feet;  sn^r'Slicluding  the  streets,  tits 
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vbole  extent  m  front  of  e  re^nent  ooiMMting  ef  18  oom- 
panien,  each  of  130  men,  was  7)2  feat.  Originally,  itMe^l^ 
the  offteen*  tents  were  placed  in  front  of  thotie  occupied  by 
the  men ;  but  Sir  James  Turner  states  that  Henry  of  Nas- 
sau changed  that  custom,  and  caused  them  to  be  placed  in 
the  rear,  as  they  are  at  present,  in  order  that  the  soldiers 
might  be  enabled  to  have  more  easy  access  to  the  parade  in 
front  of  the  line.   (Grose,  ii.,  pp.  213,  214.) 

The  great  extent  of  the  space  which,  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore mentioned,  is  unavoidably  occupied  by  an  army  in  the 
field,  renders  it,  in  most  eases,  impOMible  to  fortiiy  the  site 
of  the  encampmMttby  a  oontiawnb  line  of  parapet  like  that 
with  which  the  Roman  armies  surrounded  themaelTes  on 
taking  up  a  defennve  position;  and  tin  security  of  a  modem 
army  against  surprises  is  now  obtained  prineipally  by  flia 
situation  beinff  difficult  of  acress,  from  streams,  marshes,  or 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  by  keeping  numerous  ad- 
Tanoed  posts  towatcn  all  the  approaches  hy  which  an  enemy 
miffht  arrive  at  the  camp. 

There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  render  it 
indispensable  that  an  encampment  should  be  strengthened  hv 
fortiflcBtions ;  as  when  the  troops  are  inexperienced  or  the 
army  is  deficient  in  cavalry ;  but  chiefly  when  a  position  is 
occupied  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  hold,  be- 
cause the  possession  of  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
enemy.  The  latter  may  then  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  attacking  the  encampment  td  a  disadvantagai  or  of  saffar- 
ing  a  loss  oT  valuable  time  in  making  the  movements  neces- 
sary to  turn  it.  In  Uiese  eases,  every  resource  of  the  mgi- 
neer  in  the  oonstniction  of  works  and  in  obstructing  the  ap- 
proaches should  be  put  in  practice  Ibr  the  purpose  of  ali- 
menting the  zesistanoe  whuh  the  army  may  be  capable  ctf 
making. 

A  continuous  line  of  works  may  therefbre  be  admissible 
for  an  army  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  the  ex- 
tent of  the  line  be  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  intrcnch- 
ments  from  being  sufficiently  manned  in  every  part ;  but  a 
camp  so  fi»tified  would  possess  no  advantages  for  an  army 
which  is  strong  enough  to  assame  the  offensive  on  a  favour- 
able occasion  presenting  itself;  aud  it  is  evident  that,  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  sufllcient  to  construct  merely  a  few 
redoubts  in  situations  from  whence  a  fire  of  artillery  might 
be  directed  tx  the  purpose  of  defending  the  apittoachut 
wliile  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  might  be  hspt  in 
masses  ready,  at  a  proper  time,  to  make  a  movement  to  the 
ftont  through  the  intervals  between  the  works. 

Tliis  principle  does  not,  till  lately,  appear  to  have  been 
well  understood ;  and  the  cautious  spirit  with  which  a  cam- 
paign was  conducted  during  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
trasts  strongly  with  the  bold  measures  generally  pui-sued 
in  the  late  war.  Marshal  Daun,  though  uways  snp«rior  in 
number  to  the  Prussians,  intrenched  himself  with  the 
utmost  anxiety;  and  in  1759,  when  he  took  up  a  position 
near  Dresden,  though  the  king  of  Prussia  bad  lost  the 
batUe  of  KunosdorC  and  the  Austrian  army  was  encamped 
upon  steep  rocks,  covered  hy  a  stream  difficult  to  pass,  yet 
the  marshal  surrounded  himself  with  works  so  numerous, 
that  even  the  smaHest  paths  were  protected  by  them,  an  d 
so  strong,  that  twenQr  years  afterwards  they  were  in  ex- 
istence. But  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  intrenchecf. 
camps  was  that  which,  in  1 76 1,  the  king  of  Prussia  took  up 
at  Buntselwitz  in  order  to  cover  Breslau.  This  camp  was 
formed  withiu  a  chain  of  hilU  protected  on  three  sides  by 
streams:  six  salient  points  on  the  contour  were  fortified  by 
bastions,  the  fires  from  which  would  have  flanked  the  in- 
termediate parts  of  the  line,  and  these  were  farther  pro- 
tected by  jfSche*  constituting  a  sort  of  broken  curtain 
between  every  two  redoubts.  Nearly  180  pieces  of  artillery 
were  planted  to  defbnd  the  avenues,  and  the  camp  was 
surrounded  by  abatis  and  other  obstacles  by  which  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  might  be  impeded.  (Jomini,  TVaiti 
de*  Grande*  Operations  Militaire*,  torn,  tv.)  Suc  hln- 
trenchments  however  avail  nothing  when  the  army  is 
not  commanded  by  a  man  of  great  military  geiiius. 
The  French  cams  at  Malpaquet,  in  1709,  is  stated  to 
have  been  fortiflea  with  a  triple  lUie,  eouststing  of  brc  taat- 
works,  hedges,  and  &lled  trees ;  it  was  fbrced  howe  ver, 
though  with  great  loss,  by  the  allies  under  the  dukij  of 
Marlbwough. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  war  in  Spain,  which ;  in 
general  was  distinguished  by  inattention  Id  the  meant  -  of 
stieni^ening  the  positions  occupied  by  the  troops,  one  of 
the  finest  axamples  of  an  intrenched  camp  was  afforded  in 


that  which  the  British  army  occupied  before  Lisbon  fn  1810 
This  consisted  of  a  double  line  of  detached  redoubts  con- 
structed on  all  the  commanding  points  of  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  four  great  roads  and  the  accesHible 
passes  by  which  the  enemy  could  aiiproach  to  that  city. 
The  first  line  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zizandra  on  the 
Atlantic ;  it  crowned  the  heights  above  Torres  Vedrs'*.  and 
fbllowing  the  chain  of  Uonte  Gra^  extended  to  tlie  Tagus 
at  Alfaandra,  its  whole  length  being  about  29  miles.  The 
second  was  about  six  miles  in  rear  of  the  first ;  it  began  at 
the  mouth  of  the  8.  Lorenzo,  on  the  ocean,  passed  over 
the  heights  st  Mafta,  Montechiqu^  and  Bucellas,  and 
reached  the  T^us  at  Quintella,  its  whole  extent,  in  length, 
being  abont  34  miles.  The  weakest  part  seems  to  have 
been  the  valley  of  Calfaandria,  near  the  Tagus,  on  the  ex- 
terior line ;  but  this  part  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
double  row  of  abatis,  besides  fareast-works  of  earth  and  thick 
stone  iraUs.  When  the  lines  were  completed,  they  consisted  of 
152  redoubts,  armed,  in  all,  with  584  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
required  above  34,000  men  fbr  their  garrisons.  The  dis- 
bursements ioT  their  construction  amounted  to  nearly 
100,000/.  (Cokmel  Jones,  Memoranda  on  ths  Lines  about 
Lisbon,  p.  107.)  or  ImREircKHiirT,  Hilitakt 

Positions.] 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING  HyKawr-u^,  encaiSstike)  w  a 
kind  of  painting  in  which  hy  heating  or  burning  in  (as  the 
Gteek  term  implies),  the  colours  were  rendered  permanent 
in  all  their  original  splendour.  It  was  not  however  ena- 
melling^ as  some  have  im^ned.  hut  a  mode  of  painting 
with  heated  or  burnt  wax,  which  was  practised  by  the  an- 
tientSi  various  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Bast;  and  which,  according  to  some  historical  state- 
ments, was  in  use  at  Venice  even  to  the  time  of  Titian. 
Pliny,  ^  his  'Natural  History'  (xxxv.  ll),  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  invention  and  nature  of  this  art  He  says, 
'  Ceris  pmgere  ac  picturam  inurere,  quis  primus  excogita- 
verit  non  constat*  But  though  he  expressly  says  vnx. 
some  persons  have  imagined  that  by  cent  he  here  means 
some  composition  different  fVom  wax,  and  capable  of  bear 
ing  the  fire,  and  that  inurere  means  to  enamel.  In  the 
same  chapter  he  says  that  there  were  antiently  two  modes  of 
encaustic  painting, '  cera  et  in  ebore,  eestro,  ue^  viriculo. 
Hoc  tertium  accessit,  resolutis  igni  ceris,  penicillo  utendi.* 
TIaa  Harehese  Haus,  in  accordance  with  Pliny,  assumes 
three  kinds  of  encaustic  painting,  distinguishing  as  an  es- 
sential point,  whether  the  oestrum  (a  style,  or  a  graving  tool) 
or  the  pencil  was  employed  in  the  execution.  In  the  fir^t 
mod^  the  wax  was  mated,  mixed  with  as  much  earth 
colour  finely  powdered,  as  it  could  imbibe,  and  then  this 
mass  spread  on  wood,  or  on  a  wall  with  a  hot  spatula.  When 
it  became  cold,  it  was  the  ^und,  in  which  the  designer 
cut  the  lines  with  a  oold  pointed  tool  (style,  cestnim),  and 
thus,  properly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  painting  but  the 
wax  ground  that  was  burnt  in,  and  the  name  encaustic  was 
improperly  given  to  the  painting.  With  regard  to  the 
secona  kind,  encaustic  painting  on  ivory,  the  most  errone- 
ous notions  were  long  entertained,  nofessor  Orund,  oi 
Florence,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  encaustic 
painting,  seems  to  be  nearest  to  the  truth.   When  the 

Sractice  of  drawing  on  hard  wax  had  been  brought  to  some 
egree  of  perfection,  they  proceeded  to  apply  it  on  a  small 
scale  tu  ivory,  which  was  at  that  lime  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. Ivory  tablets  were  therefore  covered  with  red  or 
black  wax,  and  the  design  cut  in  it  with  the  style,  the 
object  being  to  use  the  clear  and  smooth  surface  of  the 
ivory  for  the  lines,  that  they  might  look  the  roure  beau- 
titai.  This  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  applying  to 
ivory  what  had  previously  been  done  on  wood,  or  walls. 
The  thud  kind  is  the  applying  the  colours  with  the  pencil. 
With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  executed, 
opinions  differ.  The  most  correct  notion  seems  to  be  that 
the  wax  was  dissolved,  the  colours  mixed  with  it,  and  laid 
on  with  the  pencil,  and  the  painting  then  finished  by  careful 
approximation  to  the  fire,  whence  this  kind  of  painting 
became  properly  encaustic.  For  tha  purpose  a  not  iron 
(oauterium)  was  used.  When  painting  had  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  invention  of  the  pencil,  a  new  metliod  of 
encaustic  was  attempted.  Encaustic  wax  painting  bad 
hitherto  been  desiring  on  a  coloured  ground:  it  now 
became  painting  with  wax  colours  burnt  in.  When  the 
artist  had  laid  on  the  wax  ground,  and  traced  the  outlines 
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as  mnefa  as  he  vanted  to  cover  a  certain  spaee,  and  spread 
it  OTW  the  ground,  put  a  second,  third,  &c.,  colour  neit 
the  fint,  so  that  be  had  local  tint,  half  tint,  and  slmde  toge- 
ther, which  he  softened  into  each  other  with  the  hot  Btyle. 
After  the  whole  art  of  encaustic  painting  had  long;  been 
lost,  the  memory  of  it  was  recovered  by  Count  Ca;^lug,  in 
France,  who  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Painting  the 
method  of  painting  in  wax  in  17i2 :  a  Mr.  Bachelier  now- 
evat  bad  actually  painted  a  picture  in  wax  in  1749,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  art  and  secret  of  wax  paint- 
ing ;  and  be  was  the  first  who  communicated  to  the  pubUo 
the  naethod  of  pwrforming  the  operation  of  inustion,  which 
chiefly  characterizes  encaustic  painting.'  The  count  kept 
his  method  secret  fbr  a  time,  ana  in  1744  exhibited  at  the 
LouTTB  a  head  of  Minerva  painted  in  the  manner  of  the 
antients.  Ihis  was  much  admired,  and  it  was  affirmed  that 
ill  wax  painting  the  colours  were  more  permanent,  purer, 
and  bri^ter  than  in  oil  painting.    Several  other  persons 
have  made  essays  in  this  art,  as  Bien,  Bertscher,  Bar.  Taube 
in  Mannheim,  W.  Kalan,  painter  in  Berhn,  and  Reifen- 
stein.    As  neither  Pliny,  nor  VitruTius,  nor  any  other 
antient  author,  has  left  a  clear  account  of  the  methods 
employed,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any  one 
among  the  various  processes  employed  or  recommended 
by  the  modems  is  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greeks, 
j'.  G.  Walter,  in  Berlin,  and  Professor  J.  Roux,  in  Hei- 
dt:lbei^,  have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  wax  paint- 
ing; the  latter  is  said  to  have  left  many  very  success- 
fully executed  wax  paintings ;  but  he  did  not  publish  his 
secret,  though  he  strongly  recommended  it  to  paintws  in  his 
treatise  on  colours  (Die  Farben,  Heidelberg,  1828).  Since 
1  *>26  Mr.  Petor  Kraft,  at  Vienna,  has  painted  several  paint- 
ings on  walls,  in  which  however  only  the  wanned  ground 
was  covered  with  wax,  and  the  colours  mixed  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine laid  on  it.   The  process  made  known  by  Montabert 
in  his  'Traits  de  la  Peinture,'  vols.  vii.  and  viii.,  has  a 
greater   resemblance  to  encaustic  painting,  properly  so 
called.   The  laying  on  is  nearly  in  the  manner  last  men- 
tioned, but  a  wax  varnish  is  spread  over  the  colours,  and 
melted  in  by  means  of  a  kind  of  braaier.    A  series  of  paint- 
ings has  heen  executed,  according  to  his  direction,  on  the 
walls  of  the  royal  palace  at  Munich,  since  1831 ;  but  even 
here  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  durability  of  the 
gmund  and  the  colours  have  not  been  overoome. 

ENCKE'S  COMET,  one  of  the  periodic  comets  which 
have  been  aseertaioed  to  belong  to  the  boIbt  system,  re- 
volving round  the  sun  in  about  1200  daya,  within  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter. 

A  full  account  of  this  body  is  contained  in  a  memoir  by 
Encke,  published  in  numbers  210  and  211  of  the  Astro- 
nomische  NatkriefUsn,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Airy,  under 
the  title  'Encke's  Dissertation,'  &c.,  Cambridge,  1832. 
See  also  the  '  Reports  of  the  British  Association,*  vol.  i. 
(1831-1832),  and  the  tract  of  M.  Arago  <  Des  Comdtes  en 
g-'ni^ral,*  in  the  '  Annuaire*  of  1838. 

This  comet  is  now  known  to  have  been  seen  in  1786  by 
MAchain  and  Mewer,  in  1796  by  Miss  Henchel,  and  in 
180S  by  M.  Pons  of  Marseillu,  and  others.  But  the  train 
of  investigation  which  established  it  as  a  periodic  oomet 
fall  the  preceding  obsorationB  having  been  supposed  to  be 
of  different  bodies)  dates  from  the  observations  of  M.  Pons 
in  1818-19.  A  comet  having  been  then  discovered  by  him, 
and  its  elements  determined,  Encke  (from  whom  the  comet 
bas  its  name)  immediately  showed  that  it  was  the  body 
which  had  been  seen  in  1805.  Olbers  detected  it  to  be 
the  comet -of  1795;  and  Encke  (Berlin  Ephemeris,  1822 
and  1823)  having  established  the  J^t  that  its  revolution 
va'i  completed  in  about  1300  days,  predicted  approximately 
the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  it  would  reappear  in 
182-2.  The  prediction  was  vanfled  by  tbe  observations 
of  M.  Rumker  at  Paramatta,  afaice  which  time  it  has  re- 
gularly token  its  pUoe  as  one  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system. 

Upon  the  question  vhieh  has  hem  nised  rehttive  to  the 
gradual  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  sun,  and  the  conse- 
quent pitffiumption  of  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium, 
see  03HET.  The  memoir  of  M.  Encke  (translated  b^ 
Mr.  Airy,  as  dted)  enters  ftilly  into  the  discussion  of  thu 
question. 

Tbe  elements  of  this  bod,y,  adopted  by  U.  Eneke  fbr  its 
reappearance  in  1632,  are  as  follows: — 
Passage  through  perihelion,  1838,  May  S*99. 
LoagttDte  of  peifliaUan,  IfiT^Sl' 


Longitude  of  ascending  nodek  S3^  38 

Inclination,  13"  22'. 

Angle  of  eccentricity,  57"  43'. 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion,  I07l"'l. 

Perihelion  distance,  '34351  Earth's  mean  distance  tsvm 

Aphelion  distance,   4'IOU     sun  beii^  unitj. 

Periodic  time,  1210  days. 

ENCRINITES,  the  name  by  which  the  petrified  radi- 
ated animals  commonly  called  Stone  Lilin  have  been  long 
known  in  Britain ;  it  is  frequently  i^lied  to  the  Crintddta 
generally,  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Lamarck  arranged  the  genus  Encrinut  in  his  fifth  order 
of  PolypM  {Polypi  noton/M),  fixing  its  position  between 
Virgtuaria  and  Umbeltuiarith  and  recording  but  two  spedea, 
one  recent,  via.  Encrinut  Caput  Medu*a(I*uA»t9ria  Litm.), 
from  the  seaa  of  the  AntillM,  the  other  Ibssil,  vis.,  Enerinmt 
Uliiforvm,  LiUum  laptdtum  (Stone  LflyJ  of  Ellis  and 
others. 

Cuvier  induded  the  encrinites  among  his  pedicillated 
echinoderms,  considering  that  they  should  be  placed  near 
the  ComatuUe;  and,  in  the  Rigne  Animal,  they  are,  ac- 
cordingly to  be  found  between  the  great  group  of  the  Star- 
JUhet  and  that  of  the  Echinidaru. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  the  beautiful  workof  Guettard 
(Acad,  des  Sc.  1 755)  upon  the  living  and  fbssil  encrinites 
showed  long  ago  the  great  relationship  which  there  is  be- 
tween these  and  the  stellerideana^  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Comatula,  and  he  remarks  upon  tbe  arrangement 
of  Lamarck,  who  followed  Linrueui  and  his  adherents  in 
pladng  them  among  the  soophytea,  notwitlurtanding  Guet- 
tard's  exposition  and  Ellis's  confirmation.  AAerdluding 
to  Millers  work  on  the  family,  and  to  Mr.  Thompson's  de- 
scrintion  of  the  living  specimen  found  on  the  coast  of  Ira- 
lana.  De  Blainville  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  terminology  the 

Earts  which  exist  in  Comatida,  and  adopting  the  views  of 
Losinus,  rejects  that  proposed  by  Miller  in  his  interesting 
memoir,  objecting  to  the  terms  pelvit,  eottal,  inierctaUu 
Ko^la,  hand,  Jlngert,  Stc,  as  derived  from  animals  of  an 
entirely  difi'erent  type  of  form  and  inapplicable  to  the  radi- 
ated structure. 

We  find,  t^ien,  that  the  petvi*  of  Miller  is  tbe  centro- 
dortal  Joint  (Farticte  cmtro-dorsal)  of  De  Blainville.  The 
eottal  IB  the  first  banlary  joint  of  each  ray.  The  inter- 
cottal  is  the  second  batttary  joint.  The  scapula  is  the 
third,  or  that  on  which  the  radii  are  supported.  The  hand 
is  tbe  part  of  the  ray  which  is  divided  but  not  separated. 
The  fingers  are  the  digitationt  or  divisions  of  the  rays. 
Finally,  the  ctnnu/M  are  the  lateral  divisons  of  the  digiia- 
tions ;  and  De  Blainville,  like  Miller,  divides  the  mto 
principal  rays  and  accessory  or  auxiliary  Toyt^ 

Haoits,  &c.  Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewater  Treatise),  who 
uses  the  phraseology  of  Miller,  speaks  of  these  animals  as 
destined  to  find  their  nourishment  by  spreading  their  nets 
and  moving  tbeu*  bodies  through  a  limited  space,  from  a 
fixed  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  by  employing 
the  same  instruments,  either  when  floating  singly  througn 
the  water,  or  attached  like  Ptnt^atmi*  (CiBRinpA)  to  floaU 
ing  pieces  of  wood.  Be  refers  to  Miller  fiu*  several  in- 
stances of  their  power  tit  repairing  etsual  iigunes,  and 
figures  a  recent  Paitaerinut,  one  S  whose  arms  is  under 
the  process  of  being  reproduced,  as  crabs  and  lobsters  repro- 
duce thdr  lost  claws  and  legs,  and  many  lizards  their  tails 
andfiiet,  observing  that  the  arms  of  starfishes  also,  when 
broken  off,  are  in  Die  same  manner  reproduced.  The  same 
author  remarks,  that  although  tbe  representatives  of  the 
cnnoTdeans  in  our  modern  seas  are  of  rare  occurrence,  this 
fkmily  was  of  vast  numerical  importance  among  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  deep.  'We  may  judge,*  say  Dr. 
Buckland,  '  of  the  degree  to  which  the  individuals  of  these 
species  multiplied  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
from  the  countless  myriMs  of  their  petrified  remains  which 
fill  so  many  limestone-beds  of  the  teansition  formations, 
and  oompose  vast  strata  of  entroohal  marble,  extendiw  over 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Northern  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  substance  of  this  marble  is  often  almost  as 
entirely  made  up  of  the  petrified  bones  of  enorinitas  as 
a  com-riek  is  composed  of  strews.    Man  spidiBs  it  to 

■  It  !■  QPCMMTT  to  put  Um  itiuint  oa  hip  fMid  u^it  tbe  coaftaahni  a«4 
emr  u*iiir««t  In  this  pirt  of  M.  dr  HlKfmrille'i  awlU  work.  Thb  wu  nM  m 
llUle  poMliof  wtien  eoulilerad  u  eominit  fTon  ■  p«n  at  aach  iAA  rppulattoa 
M  hi* ;  tut  tht  arrival  of  th*  ■  NoutcIIm  aadliiotii  «t  eomcUonr  bnmiilit  tbe 


fbriewtMi,  to^Mbw  with  wbola  p«ni{ni^  haM  bMa  Bkpboe'- 
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(wnitruet  his  palace  and  adoni  hU  sepulchre,  but  ttiere  are 
few  who  know,  and  fewer  still  who  duly  appreciate,  the  sur- 
prising fact,  that  much  of  this  marble  is  composed  of  the 
ikeletons  of  millions  of  organized  beings,  once  endowed 
with  life,  and  susceptible  of  enjoyment,  which,  after  per- 
forming the  part  that  was  for  a  while  assigned  to  ihem  in 
living  nature,  have  contributed  their  remains  towards  the 
composition  of  the  mountain  masses  of  the  earth.  Of  more 
dian  thirty  species  of  crinoideans  that  prevailed  to  such 
enormous  extent  in  the  transition  period,  nearly  all  became 
extinct  before  the  deposition  of  the  lias,  and  only  one  pre- 
sents the  angular  column  of  the  pentacrinite:  with  this 
one  exception,  pentangular  columns  first  began  to  abound 
among  the  oinoTdeans  at  the  commencement  of  the  lias, 
and  have  from  thence  extended  onwards  into  our  present 
seas.  Their  sevenl  species  and  even  genera  are  also  limited 
in  their  extent ;  e.  g.  the  great  lilv  encrinite  (E.  monilifor- 
mis) is  peculiar  to  the  muschel-kalk,  and  the  pear  encrinite 
to  the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic  formation.' 

Hie  same  author,  speaking  of  the  joints  which  composed 
the  stem,  says, '  the  name  of  Entrochi,  or  wheelstones,  has 
with  much  propriety  been  applied  to  these  insulated  verte- 
brse.  The  perforations  in  the  centre  of  these  joints  afford- 
ing a  facility  for  stringing  them  as  beads,  has  caused  them 
in  antient  times  to  be  used  as  rosaries.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  England  they  still  retain  the  appellation  of  St. 
Cuthbert'a  beads. 

On  a  rock  br  LlDdiifnrit 
S«int  Gntlibert  liu,  and  (uiU  to  frame 
Tlw  M-brau  bewb  that  bear  hU  uhm. 

*  Each  of  these  presents  a  similar  series  of  articulations, 
varying  as  we  ascend  upwards  through  the  body  of  the 
animal,  every  joint  bein^  exactly  adjusted  to  jrive  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  flexibility  and  strength.  From  one 
extremity  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  other,  and  through- 
out th*  hands  and  fingers,  the  surface  of  each  bone  articu- 
lates with  that  adjacent  to  it,  with  the  most  perfect  regu- 
larity and  nicety  of  adjustment.  So  exact  and  methodical 
is  this  arrangement,  even  to  the  extremity  of  its  minutest 
tentacula,  that  it  is  just  as  improbable  that  the  metals  which 
compose  the  wheels  of  a  chronometer  should  for  themselves 
have  calculated  and  arranged  the  form  and  number  of  the 
teeth  of  each  respective  wheel,  and  that  these  wheels  should 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  precise  position  fitted  to 
attain  the  end  resulting  fVom  the  combined  action  of  them 
all,  as  for  the  successive  hundreds  and  thousands  of  little 
bones  that  compose  an  Encrinite  to  have  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  position  subordinate  to  the  end  produced  by  the 
combined  efiect  of  their  united  mechanism,  each  acting  its 
peculiar  part  in  harmonious  subordination  to  the  rest ;  and 
all  conjointly  producing  a  result  which  no  single  series  of 
them  acting  separately  could  possibly  have  effected.' 
{Brideewaier  Treatise.) 

De  Blainville  characterizes  his  Fixed  Asterencrinideans 
(Ast£rencrinide»  Jixet)  as  having  a  body  more  or  loss  bursi- 
form,  supported  upon  a  long  articulated  stem,  and  fixed 
by  a  radiciform  part. 

Genera.  Apiocrinites. 

Miller,  who  established  this  genus,  characterizes  it  as  an 
animal  with  a  column  gradually  enlareing  at  the  apex, 
composed  of  numerous  joints,  of  which  the  superior  is 
marked  by  five  diverging  ndges,  dividing  the  surface  into 
as  many  equal  portions,  sustaining;  the  pelvis,  formed  of 
five  sub-cuneiform  joints,  supporting  others  of  a  figure 
nearly  similar,  from  which  proceed  the  arms  and  tentacu- 
lated fingers  formed  of  simple  joints  having  the  figure  of  a 
horse-shoe. 

De  Blainville  thus  defines  it.  Btxfy  regular,  cirx:uUir\  for 
the  rest  unknown,  contained  in  a  sort  of  cupule  or  conical 
test  (tSt),  composed  of  three  superposed  rows,  each  con- 
sisting of  five  scaphoid  plates,  united  or  joined  throughout, 
Iho  upper  one  supporting  on  a  radiated  surface  the  rays 
which  are  formed  by  a  simple  series  of  non-pinnaled  (?)  arti- 
culations. Stem  round,  at  first  as  large  as  the  body,  atte- 
nuating by  degrees  down  to  the  root ;  articulations  circular, 
little  elevated,  pierced  tv  a  round  hole,  and  radiated  at 
their  surface.   Auxiliai^'rays  scattered. 

Oeotogical  Distnbution.~Th0  eenus  has  occurred  hi- 
thei^o  in  a  fossil  state  only,  and  has  only  been  fijund  in 
strata  posterior  to  the  lias.  Example,  Apiocrinites  rotun- 
Round-columned,   Pear-like,  Lily-shaped  animal 


Description. — This  appears  to  be  the  Aitropoda  ele^am 
(stem)  of  Defrance.  It  is  the  Sra4ford  Pear  Encrinite  of 
I^kinson,  and  is  described  by  Miller  as  a  Crinoidal  animal, 
with  a  round  column,  comp<ned  of  joints  adhering  by  ra- 
diating surfaces,  of  which  from  ten  to  fourteen  gradually 
enlarge  at  its  apex,  sustaining  the  pelvis,  costs,  and  sca- 
pula}, from  which  the  arms  and  tentaculated  fingers  pro- 
ceed. Base  formed  by  exuding  calcareous  matter,  which 
indurates  in  laminea,  and  permanently  attaches  the  animal 
to  extraneous  bodies. 

Locality. — (Oolite,  middle  region.)  Bradlbrd  in  Wilt- 
shire, Abbotsburv,  near  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire,  Soissons, 
Rochelle,  &c 


Apiocrinitfi  nilinidut  tntoird  and  reducnl;  1,  »|iaiided;  2.  eloMd;  a, 
\ha  maedial  »WttX  of  ealrairon*  mciviIod*  in  r>p«lriii|[  an  injury  of  tiw 
JolBiiof  the  (trm:  two  ynuBH  individual!,  and  ilie  tiirfaBM  oT  t«o  trtiDcatc4 
•leina  ap|nar  at  tha  bu«:  <L  prar-iUaprd  buHv  of  AptMriDit-a  rotuudiM, 
■huwiiu  at  iU  opprr  taimnit;  III*  iotctnal  Hlnpoiilhin  of  the  boaci  ■a^ 
rannoiaKtlui  eaTiiy  of  (ha  aunnBeh ;  4,  tttiIuI  imUud  uf  lha  body,  ihuxnai 
the  caviiy  of  tli*  •loDiach, and  a  mHm  of  lowrr  caiiiin,  «*  holtuw  latiucalar 

ibu  varMbnl  rolumo.  "rtMne  apftcn  are  awiidvred  bi  Miller  umUi|»- 
nrati  of  the  alimaDtary  canal,  which  dcMntda  tbrouili  tha  axia  of  th«  aWtn 
oolnraii.  The  aarflueaof  the  JoinU  of  tht  Twtabtal coIbm  are  rtrUlad  wtth 
ran  oa  the  a^iaceDt  plat««,  and  aUo«  at  tmm  wWat*  itak  if  iMil  ii  mxkm. 
CDr.HacUand.  Srtdf«Mt«r  rratfiM) 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  De  Blainville  speaks  of  the  rays 
as  being  formed  of  a  Hunple  series  of  articulations  without 
pinnn:  be  adds,  it  is  true,  a  note  of  interrogation.  Miller 
in  his  restoration  has  made  the  rays  pinnated;  and  Dr. 
Buckland,  from  whose  work  the  cuts  above  given  are  by 
permission  taken,  has  continued  Miller's  restoration :  nor 
do  we  see  any  reason  for  objecting  to  the  views  of  the  last- 
named  anthws.  The  absence  of  pinnn  on  the  rays  would 
make  the  apparatus  a  very  imperfect  organ  of  ca^iture ;  but 
the  presence  of  those  appendages  produces  at  once  the  net 
like  structure  observable  in  many  others  of  the  family,  so 
admirably  adapted  for  taking  and  securing  the  prey  which 
might  come  within  the  sphm  of  the  Bncrmite's  action.* 

Miller  describes  and  figures  a  uoond  species,  Apioeri- 
nitea  eltipticus  (Bottle  E^icrimte,  Strait  Encrinite,  and 
Stag-Horn  Enerinite  of  Parkinson ;  Goldftiss  refers  to  it 
as  A.  eloogatiu),  and  gives  the  chalk-pits  of  Wiltshire  and 
Kent  as  its  localities.  The  bodies,  &c.,  of  this  species  are 
the  Chalk  Bottle*  of  the  quarrymen. 

M.  Goldfuss,  in  his  great  work,  records  four  additional 
species,  viz.  A  roiaeeu*,  A.  metpUiformi*,  and  A.  Milleri 
( Sohlotbeim),  and  A.Jtexwmis,  and  A.  obconieut  (Ooldfuss), 
retaining  Miller's  A.  ril^Meug,  and  reftrring  to  MiUer*a 
desoriptwn  of  that  ipeciH  for  A.  dongtUvt  alsa 

Encrinus.   (Encrinites,  True  Lity-shaped  animal  of  Miller.) 

Miller  characterizes  his  genus  Etwrinitet  as  a  crinoidal 
animal,  with  a  column  formed  of  numerous  round  depressed 
joints,  adhering  by  a  radiating  grooved  sur&ce,  and  becom- 
ing subpentangular  near  the  pelvis,  which  is  composed  of 
five  pieces,  giving  a  latnal  insertion  to  the  first  series  of 
costal  plates,  to  vrnich  the  second  series  and  scapula)  suc- 
ceed, whence  the  tentaculated  arms  or  fingers  proceed, 
formed  by  double  series  of  joints.  He  observes,  that  the 
animals  of  this  genus  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  a 
living  state,  nor  noes  he  believe  that  their  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  England.  Only  one  species  known,  viz. 
Bnerinites  lUUformi*  of  Lamarck. 

Deecription,  4^. — ^This  is  the  Enerimte*  mom/(/ViKt«» 
Bead-eouamud^  True  Lily-thaped  animal  of  Miller,  who 
describes  the  specdas  as  a  ortnoidal  animal,  with  a  column 
formed  of  numerous  round  joints,  alternately,  as  they  ap* 
preach  the  pelvis,  larger  and  smaller,  becoming  subpent- 
angular when  nearly  in  contact  with  it.  On  the  pelvis, 
formed  of  five  pieces,  adhere  laterally  the  first  series  of 
costte,  on  which  the  second  series  of  costs  is  placed,  suc- 
ceed^ by  the  scapulie,  from  which  the  ten  tentaculated 
arms  or  fingers  proceed.  Animal  permanently  affixed  by 
exuded  indurated  malter. 

We  consider  ^mEncrinitet  motriliformia  as  the  Enerinui 
lUiifarrm  of  Lamarckt  the  jSncrme.  and  Lyt  de  Mer,  of 
the  French,  the  LUiwn  lapiehum  of  some  of  the  older 
writers,  and  the  Stone  Lify  of  the  English.  Locality,  (Mua- 
chel-kalk)  HiUtesbeim,  Rakenberg,  near  Goalar,  Obera- 
sebeden  and  Azzenhausen,  not  for  from  Gemenden,  in 
Lower  Saxony ;  Scwerven  in  Juliers,  in  Westphalia ;  the 
vQlage  of  Erkerode,  in  Brunswick,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town  bearing  this  name,  near  a  wood  called  the  Elm,  &e. 
In  this  last-named  locality  the  qaanj  is  on  the  decUvity  of 
a  hill  overgrown  with  wood,  on  which  account  the  inha- 
bitants oppose  the  digging  after  them.  The  stratum  con- 
taining tttem  is  hardly  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Under  the  surfoce  of  the  earth  is  a  friable,  porous, 
amllaceotts  limestone,  containing  millions  of  columns  and 
columnar  joints ;  but  many  hours*  digging  is  necessaiy 
beftve  a  good  specimen  of  the  superior  par^  or  atone-lily, 
can  be  procured,  since  the  moistme  in  the  atoiw  oontribntei 
to  thor  r^tid  destmotiw,  and  their  occurring  on  lai^  piecea 
of  stone  makes  them  liable  to  separatioi^  wfatefa  aeeoonta 
for  the  many  mended  specimens.  Another  and  harder 
stratum  under  the  above  oontains  numerous  crinoidal  re- 
mains ;  but,  according  to  the  quanrmen,  no  stone  lilies. 
(Miller.)  The  author  last  quoted  adds  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  formation  in  which  the  remains 
are  found  near  Brunswick  corresponds  with  the  white  lias 
of  England,  as  it  appears  to  repose  on  the  newer  red  sand- 
atone,  containing  swt  and  gypsum. 

Fine  specimens  of  this  fonil  have  always  been  and  still 
are  sougnt  for  with  great  eagerness  by  collectors.  In  the 
*  Beytraiege  sur  Naturgascluobte,*  Altenburg,  1774,  it  is 

•liauM:  air,lBl)w'NouTCllnA41Ugm«tCciriMikiiii,'lMU7*.fptdbtigol 
ApiowiBiiM.  'in  tha  ehaneterirtle^  lulBad  at  Ihne,  ra«4jkMr,'  and  «dd, '  nya 
UHtaAetawr,  w1  co^mImI «r  aii^j fbwM sritodatiaM.' 


Stated  that  tha  emnem  <t£  Germany  offeied  one  hnndrad 
dolkrs  for  a  atone  luy  free  from  the  nutiii^  ud  uttatihed  to 

its  column. 

'  The  peculiarly  fine  lily  encrinite,*  writes  Miller, '  figured 
by  Knorr.  tab.  1 1.  a,  was.  it  is  said,  purchased  (Naturfors- 
ohar,  Stiiek  3)  from  the  labourers  at  the  limestone  quarry 
at  Schrapland,  near  Halle,  by  Inspector  WUkeni^  for  thirty- 
two  gro8chen.andEiTen  to  rn^saor  Lange,  who  sold  it  to 
baron  Niegart  However  in  the  same  publication  (Siuck 
6),  it  is  stated  that  it  was  not  boi^ht  by  Wilkens,  but  bj 
Mr.  Vitigo,  at  Farrenstadt,  near  Querfurt,  for  two  dollara, 
and  given  to  Lange,  who  sold  it  for  three  louis  d*(w.  If  my 
memory  does  not  misgive  me,  I  think  I  saw  tbe  specimen 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  the  collection  of  the  Natnrfora- 
chenden  Geaelachaft^  at  Danajg.  When  is  it  now  f* 


i 


EBCriniu  iniEliirmls. 

Pentacrinus.   (Pentacrinites  vol  Pentacrinus,  Five-angled 
Lily-shaped  Animal   Miller.   Pentagonites  Raflnesque. 

The  following  is  Miller's  Generic  charaeter.  An  animal 
with  a  column  formed  of  numerous  pentangular  joints,  arti- 
culating by  lur&ces  with  pentapetalous  semistriated  mark- 
ings. Superior  columnar  joint  supporting  a  pelvii  of  five 
joints,  on  which  five  first  c<  * 
second  oostali  and  Ave  seapul 
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'eeed,  having  each  tvo  hands,  composed  of  sereral  tentam- 
lated  Angers.  Column  long,  having  numeroits  auxiliai; 
side-anns.   Base  not  ascertained. 

Recent  species. 

PrnfacriTtus  Capvi  Medusa.  Descnption.  A  crinoidal 
animal  hnring  a  column  formed  of  numerous  pentangular 
joints,  articufating  by  surfaces  with  pentapetalous,  orate, 
striated  markings ;  Ave  auxiliary  side-arms  formed  of  round 
joints  proceeding  fiom  the  column  at  intervals.  Superior 
columnar  joints  supporting  a  pelvis  of  fire  plates,  to  vhich 
the  Rrst  costals,  second  costals,  and  scapulsB,  succeed,  from 
which  ten  arras  proceed,  each  supportmg  two  hands,  sub- 
dividing into  three  fingers.  Lower  extremity,  or  base,  un- 
known. (Miller.) 

This  is  the  Encrinut  Caput  Medusa  of  Lamarck,  /n> 
Asteria  of  Linneous.  Locality,  the  seas  of  the  Antilles. 
Near  the  island  of  Barbadoes  (Dr.  Hunter's  specimen) — 
that  of  Nevis  (specimen  formerly  belonging  to  James  Tobin, 
£>q.,  now  in  the  British  Museum)— and  Martinique  (spe- 
cimen in  the  Paris  Museum).  There  is  also  a  specimen  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Roval  College  of  Suigeons  in  lAndon, 
and  one  in  that  of  the  Oeological  Society  of  London. 


PmtacnDiii  Cmpnt  McdnM.    Id  th*  fhiBt  of  the  tgata  Ivo  of  the  wni  Me 

much  tmuller  llinn  lli>-  otiien,  ihowinij  lh*t  the  saimal  had  tuRemd  nutili- 
tiuu,  mi'l  h4il  fnip'iiyeil  iu  powvr  o(  reprtxliicinu  <h«  toil  purts.  a.  Tlie 
auxiliary  li'le-aritis,  arlicululiiiK  aldi»tBDl  Iblervol*  witli  llie  vertebral  eoluniD, 
capable  alao  at  beinM  TaproduG«d.    (MtUarand  Bucklaad.'i 

Mr.  Miller,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Tobin's  specimen,  says, 
'  In  the  drawing  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the 
animal  has  clearly  been  broken  off,  leaving  its  posterior 
portion  behind  ;  thus  we  have  lost  the  chance  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  whether  it  adhered  by  a  fixed  base,  or  had  a 
locomotive  power.  The  ^arae  accident  has  befallen  the 
other  recent  indiWduals  lhat  have  been  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  locality  of  this  species.  However,  judging 
from  iis  analogy  to  the  Encrinut  mom'ii/ormit,  from  its 
long  column,  numerous  auxiliary  side-anns,  and  tbe  a^iio- 
ciated  manner  in  which  groups  of  the  Allowing  species  are 
■ometimea  found  preservHi  on  tbe  sar&oe  of  a  single  slab, 
with  tlie  columns  all  twidmg  towuda  the  sama  point,  «■  if 


issuing  from  a  common  base,  T  conceive  that  this  species 
also  adhered  by  a  base  to  extraneous  matter.  This  idea 
gains  some  Anther  ground,  from  all  the  recent  specimens 
hitherto  found  having  broken  abrupdy  off  in  the  endeavour 
to  remove  them,  as  not  being  able  to  free  themselves  fW>m 
the  points  of  adhesion,  which  certainly  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  animal  possessed  aloconiotive  power.'  This 
inference  acquires  additional  conflnnation  from  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  late  J.  Tobin,  Esq.,  on  another  speci- 
men, viz. — '  Soma  years  ago  I  vras  in  possession  of  a  largei 
Pentacrinit«,  which  was  brought  to  me  so  fresh  out  of  the 
sea  that  at  the  bottom  (where  it  plainlv  appeared  to  have 
been  broken  off  ttom  the  rock  to  which  it  was  fixed)  the 
blood  wag  actually  oozing  from  the  vertebra.  This  speci- 
men I  endeavoured  to  preserve,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed 
by  the  ants,  who  ate  every  cartilage,  so  Utat  it  fell  to  pieces.' 
Miller  observes  upon  this,  that  the  '  blood'  was  the  fluid  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  refusing  to  admit  the  assertion  of 
Walch,  that  the  Pentacrinite  is  an  animal  crawltne  along 
tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  conceives  it  to  have  eeneralTy  stood 
more  or  less  erect  in  the  sea,  yielding  to  the  Airy  of  the 
storm  in  bending  down,  and  adhering  for  additional  se- 
curity with  its  aide-arms  to  extraneous  matter,  or  closing 
them  to  the  column,  and  thus  offering  the  least  surikce 
possible  to  the  element  Tbe  latter,  he  thinks,  is  the  most 
probable  idea,  since  he  had  frequently  met  with  specimens 
in  that  state,  but  had  never  seen  any  side-arms  clasping 
round  extraneous  matter.  Tbe  author  elsewhere  states 
that  he  has  in  vcun  endeavoured  to  trace  apertures  at  the 
terminating  points  of  the  fingers  and  tentacula,  although 
Guettard  allies  that  here  orifices  existed  serving  as  mouths 
to  the  animal  in  taking  its  food. 

Miller  observes  that  columnar  ftagments,  smaller  and 
rather  neater  than  those  of  this  species,  occur  in  the  oolite 
at  Dundry,  the  forest  marble  at  Chippenham,  and  the  chalk 
near  Lyme,  but  tbat  it  remains  to  be  ascertained,  by  the 
acquisition  of  perfect  specimens,  whether  these  belong  to  a 
variety  of  P.  Caput  Medusa,  or  possess  peculiar  ehancters 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  as  a  new  species. 

Fossil  Species.' 

We  select,  as  an  example,  the  Briarean  Pentacrinite, 
Pmtacrinus  Briareus,  thus  characterized  by  Miller.  '  A 
crinoidal  animal,  having  a  large  column  formed  of  oumeroui 
pentagonal  joints,  alternately  larger  and  smaller,  articu- 
lating by  surfaces  with  pentapetalous  compressed  semi- 
striated  markings;  five  auxiliary  arms,  formed  of  much 
compressed  suboval  joints,  proceeding  at  intervals  from  the 
column ;  five  joints  of  the  pelvis,  supporting  five  first  and 
five  second  costal  joints,  on  which  »he  scapulee  affix,  from 
which  ten  arms  proceed,  each  having  two  hands,  formed  of 
numerous  fingers,  sometimes  amounting  to  sixteen.' 

Dr.  Buckland  obser%'es  that  the  root  of  the  Brtarean 
Pentacrinite  was  probably  slight,  and  capable  of  being 
withdrawn  from  its  attachment  The  absence  of  any  lai^e 
solid  secretions  like  those  of  the  Pear  Eoorinite,  by  which 
this  Pentacrinite  oould  have  been  fixed  permanently  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  further  fact  of  its  being  frequently  found 
in  contact  with  masses  of  driAed  wood  converted  into  jet, 
leads  him  to  infer  that  the  Briarean  Pentacrinite  was  a 
looomotive  animal,  having  the  power  of  attaching  itself 
temporarily  either  to  extraneous  floating  bodies  or  to  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either  by  its  side-arms  or  by  a 
moveable  articulated  small  root.  We  confess  that  we  can- 
not entirely  concur  with  the  profbssor  on  this  point  That 
in  early  youth  the  animal  may  have  floated  till  it  found  a 
substance  fit  for  it  to  adhere  to,  we  do  not  deny  *,  but  we 
think  that  after  it  was  once  established  and  liad  attained  a 
good  size,  it  was  fixed  for  ever.  The  great  length  of  the 
stem  and  the  numerous  side-anns  must  have  secured  for  it 
e  field  of  action  beyond  that  of  the  Pear  Encrinite  and  the 
Lily  Encrinite,  both  of  which  we  know  bad  permanent 
roots ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  there  is  pregnant 
evidence  that  the  specimens  of  the  living  species,  more 
especially  tbe  larger  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tobin,  who  saw 
it  quite  fresh  out  of  the  sea,  and  to  whose  expressions  abo^« 
given  we  refer  the  reader,  suffered  their  stems  to  be  torn 
asunder  without  quittmg  their  moorings. 

Locality. — Lower  strata  of  the  oolite  formation,  especially 
the  Lias :  Lyme,  Watchet,  Keynsham,  &c 

Mr.  Miller  gives  three  other  fouil  species,  viz,  P.  tuc- 
anguiaru,  P.  baMalt\formu^  and  P.  ImUmUattu.  GoldAias 
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hu  ncordftd  the  followiog  additional  ipscut,  tiz^  P-  teo' 

larii  (Goldfius),  P.  cingnlatm  (Miinster),  P.  pentagonalit 
iGnldfusi).  P.  moniliformit  (Miinarer),  P.  rudstiicaiut OA'an- 
ster),.  P.  nibierei  (Muiun«r).  P.  dubiut  (Goldfuss),  aod  P. 
pruL-us  (Ooldfutis),  and,  with  a  note  of  interrogation,  Pen- 
tacrious?  paradoxui. 


a,  PeatseriDiu  BtUwu  reduced  (Lyme)  ;  b,  rare  and  beaotirol  (pectmeo 
of  BiUmn  PenUcrlalte  (niti.  siis),  rrom  the  liu  al  Lyme  Rcicii,  io  ihe  cul- 
leciion  of  Mr-JutuiMO,  ot  Briatol,  ihowln;  the  plated  iDteBoment  of  the 
abdamiDal  caTity,  tefminated  n|Hrardt  by  •  DeKible  probcaeii,  aud  tuT- 
rDQoded  by  the  eomnKacenwat  of  the  armi  and  Qagan.  C^V*''^ 
deaeriptioo  torn  Dr.  Backlaod'a  *  Bridfemler  TraatlM.') 

Phylochntu. 

(De  Blainville; — Hibemula,  Fleming;  PentaeriQus, 
Thompson.) 

Generic  Character. — Body  regular,  cirmilar,  covered  and 
surrounded  ahove  hy  a  sort  of  solid  cupule,  composed  of  a 
centro-dorsal  undivided  piece,  round  which  are  articulated, 
first,  a  single  row  of  accessory  unguiculated  rays,  then 
another  row  of  great  didymous  and  pinnated  rays  on  the 
other  side  of  three  basilary  joints,  of  which  the  first  only 
partially  touch  each  other.  Stem  articulated,  round,  and 
without  accessory  rays.  Mouih  central  in  the  midst  of  five 
scales,  which  are  foliaceous  and  bordered  by  a  row  of  ten- 
tacular cirrhi ;  a  large  tubular  orifice  a  little  behind  the 
mouth.  Example,  Phytocrintu  Europaus,  Pentacrinw 
Buropeeua,  Thompun. 


PenUeriBH  Banpnu  of  Tlxmpaon. 

a,  Semal  acbfidaala  In  dlBanot  itagaa  of  davelopmnit  ulherinf  by  the 
bu«  of  an  artlcalatad  column  to  the  aiam  of  a  oomlline ;  b,  oh  of  Uie  ludi> 
Tiduali  expanded  and  Bia|[nlAed. 

M.  de  Blunville  states  that  he  has  thus  characterized  this 
genus,  which  he  had  not  seen,  from  the  excellent  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  Mr.  Thompson ;  and  that  it  seems  to  M. 
de  Blainville  that  there  are  sufficient  difi'erences  to  warrant 
the  generic  distiactioa  of  the  animal.   He  obiervea  that  in 


Phufoerittm  the  stem  is  round,  perhaps  even  inarticulate' 
and  flexible ;  that  there  are  no  accessory  rays  except  at  the 
summit ;  and,  besides,  that  the  great  rays  are  all  oiberwise 
oonfbrmed  in  their  basilary  as  well  as  in  their  pinnated 
part  It  may.be  supposed,  he  adds,  th^  the  membranous 
part  of  the  body  differs  equally  both  in  the  disposition  of  the 
mouth  and  in  that  of  the  visceral  pouch ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  assurance,  that  part  not  being  known  in  the  great 
living  Pentacrinite.  He  remarks  that  Dr.  Flying,  ad- 
mitting the  doubt  of  If  r.  Gray  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
viaoMvl  pouch  in  this  last,  has  also  characterized  the 
European  Penlaorinus  under  the  name  of  Hybemula,  a 
name  which  he  allows  may  be  adopted,  though  he  gives 
the  preference  to  bis  own  as  being  more  analogous  to  tUose 
invented  by  Mr.  Mdler  for  the  Criooideans.  M.  de  Blain- 
ville goes  on  to  dedare  that  he  has  already  had  occasion  to 
say  thai  Mr.  Thompson's  memoir  haii  destroyed  all  doubt 
as  to  the  plaoe  of  the  living  and  fossil  Encrinites,  and  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  justice  of  the  views  of  Rosinui, 
adopted  by  Guettard,  Ellis,  Parkinson,  and  Cuvier,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Linnnus  followed  by  Lamarck.  '  An 
Bncrinu*,  so  to  speak,'  says  M.  de  BlainvUle,  '  is  no  more 
than  a  Comatula  reversed,  (even  supposing  that  this  posi- 
tion is  not  equally  natural  to  it,  which  1  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think,)  and  which,  instead  of  hooking  on  by 
means  of  acoeeaory  rays,  is  fixed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
centro-dorsal  part' 

However  more  appropriate  the  name  proposed  by  M.  de 
Blainville  may  be,  that  of  Dr.  Fleming  would  have  the 
right  of  priority  according>to  the  law  of  nomenclature;  but 
if  Mr.  Thompson  be  right  we  are  spared  all  consideration 
on  this  point ;  for  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London'  (June,  1833),  he  has  expressed  his  opinion  (hat 
his  Pentacrintu  Europceus,  discovered  in  the  Ctove  of  Cork, 
and  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  is  fixed  by  its 
stem  to  other  bodies  in  early  life  only;  that  it  is  produced 
from  the  ovum  of  Comattda,  becomes  afterwards  detached, 
and  forms  a  perfect  Comatula,  capable  of  moving  freely  in 
the  ocean,  crawling  sometimes  among  submarine  plants, 
aud  at  others  floating  or  swimming  like  the  Medusse. 

Poteriocrinites. 

Gmeric  Charaeter. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  «  round 
column,  composed  of  numerous  thin  joints,  having  in  their' 
centre  a  round  alimentary  canal,  and  articulating  by  sur- 
faces striated  in  radii.  Round  auxiliary  side-arms  pro- 
ceedirig  at  irregular  distances  from  the  column.  Pelvis 
formea  of  five  pentagonal  plate-like  joints,  supporting  Are 
hexagofial  intercost^  plate-like  joints,  and  five  plate-like 
scapuln,  having  on  one  of  the  intercostals  an  inlerscapu- 
lary  plate  interposed.  An  arm  proceeding  from  each  of  the 
scapultD.  Base  probably  &scicular,  and  permanently  ad- 
hering. (Millec) 

The  author  of  this  generic  character  says, '  It  is  with  con- 
sidemble  hesitation  that  I  describe  these  five  plates  as  be- 
longing to  the  pelvis;  the  analogy  of  their  lower  articu- 
lating sur&ces  seems  perhaps  ratlter  to  indicate  their  be- 
longing to  the  first  costal  series.  I  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  connection  of  these  plates  with 
the  first  column  or  joint  fairly  developed,  and  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  true  pelvis  may  be  small  and  almost  concealed. 
This  doubt  will  be  done  away  by  the  acquisition  of  more 
instructive  specimens,  and  my  thus  stating  the  case  must 
be  considered  as  resulting  from  an  anxious  desire  to  check 
errors.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  real  joints  forming  the 
pelvis  are  so  much  abbreviated  as  not  to  be  visible  exter- 
nally. Every  one  acquainted  with  fossils  must  be  aware 
how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  always  organic  details  in  them 
correctly,  and  bow  many  specimens  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  a  single  fact.* 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  does  not  appear 
to  differ  firom  Apiocrinites,  excepting  iiuismuch  as  that  the 
stem  is  not  enlarged  at  its  superior  part,  and  that  the 
basilary  pieces  of  the  rays  are  less  approximated,  and  with* 
out  doubt  less  immoveable.  The  details  given  by  Mr.  Miller 
point  out  aform  differing  strongly  from  that  of  Apiocrinites, 
and,  if  his  data  be  admitted,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  the 
generic  difference  which  he  records. 

Example.  Poterioerinite*  tenuu.  TMn,  vase-like,  Uly- 
ahmed  animal. 

Description. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  column  formed 
of  numerous  round  thin  joints,  surface  of  articulation  ra- 
diating and  striated.  The  plata-hke  joints  forming  the  cup- 
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like  body,  articulating  by  minnto  ttruB.  On*  ann  pro- 
eeadii^  from  each  irapula»  lupportinff  two  flnffen.  Xo* 
oalitVt  the  moamain-UmMtoiia  of  the  Moidip  Hills,  and  in 
the  Blaek  Roek  (tfie  fimrteentb  bed  of  Dr.  Briefs  leriei 
{Oeol.  TVoMi,  Tol.tv.  p.  193),  near  the  river  Atob,  Briatot, 
belonging  to  the  lame  formation.  (Millar.) 

The  other  species  reeorded  hj  Millw  is  Potarioerinite* 
erattus,  from  the  naountun-lime  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
mountain-lime  at  Bristol,  near  the  river  Avon,  Bed  1.  and 
14.  of  Dr.  BriKbt*s  paper  io  Trans,  of  OeoL  Soe.,  voL  iv., 
p.  193,  and  in  the  ma^esian  beds  of  the  mouDtein-lime- 
stone,  Clevedon  Bay,  Somersetshire.  Miller  Airther  states 
that  the  specimen  mentioned  in  Dr.  Woodward's  catalogue 
of  fcffeign  fossils  (page  19,  8.  1.)  as  coming  from  Syria,  is  of 
this  species,  and  that  he  (Miller)  is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Sed^ok,  Woodwardian  Professor,  Cambridge^  for  bs- 
certaining  this  fact,  he  having  kindly  ftamidied  Mr.  Miller 
with  a  drawing  made  ftum  tt»  originil.  now  in  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's  collection,  wd  under  his  carew 

Pla^erinitei. 

Geturie  ChaTaeter,~~h.  erinoidal  animal,  with  an  elliptic 
or  (in  one  species)  pentagonal  column,  formed  of  numerous 
joints,  having  a  few  side^ums  at  irregular  distances.  Pelvis 
saucer-shaped,  fonned  of  three  unequal  pieces,  from  which 
five  large  plate-like  scapuUe  procecn.  Bate  provided  w^ 
□umeroui  fibres  for  attachment.  Miller,  who  thus  charac- 
terizes the  genus,  observes  tbat  tbe  want  of  costss  supplied 
by  the  large  jdate-lifce  scapula  gives  the  supoior  part  of 
these  animals  a  pentagnuu  upearane^  and  Aumiuies  so 
conspienous  achaneter,  that  tney  are  nadilj  ^*ir**rg'iiThT^ 
from  all  other  genera. 

Example.  IHatyeriniUt  knit,  tmooth,  broad-plated, 
li^thaped  animal. 

DuenpHon. — A  erinoidal  animal,  with  a  column  fonned 
of  very  muscular  elliptieal  joints  adhering  by  a  transverse 
ridge.  Round  si^-inns  occasionally  proceeding  from  the 
eolumn,  whose  jointa  adhere  by  radiated  surfiuea.  Pelvis 
sauoer-ihaped,  with  the  five  scapule  adhering  to  it,  from 
each  of  which  an  arm  proceeds  supporting  two  hands, 
having  each  two  fingers.  Pelvis  and  scapuln  smooth.  Lo- 
cality, in  the  mountain-limestone  of  tne  Mendip  Hills, 
the  Blaek  Roek  (14th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright**  series,  ui  Geol. 
Trans,  toL  it.)  near  Bristol ;  Dublin ;  Oork.  (Miller.) 

Miller  lemarka  tbat  he  has  notieed  in  Uie  eolleetion  of 
Ridiaid  Bright  Esq.*  of  Ham  Green,  near  Brist<d,  nume- 
rous joints,  probably  appertainiiur  to  an  animal  funning  a 
variety,  or  a  distinct  apec^  Tnev  came,  be  states,  from 
Muir-kirk,  in  Dumfirfesshire ;  and  ^e  adds  that  the  sca- 
puln  are  shorter  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  former 
species,  and  that  the  eidumnar  joints  are  Andy  tuber- 
eulaied. 

The  same  author  records  the  following  species : — P.  ru- 
gotut,  from  the  mountain-limestone  at  C^dy  Island,  m  the 
south  coast  ofWales;  and  at  the  Mendip  Bills;  P,  tuber- 
cuiatut,  from  the  mountain-lime  strata;  p.  gramiiatut, 
from  the  mountain-limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills;  P. 
ttriatut,  from  the  Blaek  Rock  i  I4tb  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's 
series);  and  P.  petitmjndarit,  from  the  mountain-lime 
the  Mendip  Hills,  at  Weston-auper-mare.  Blaek  Roek  near 
Bristol,  and  at  Mitdiel-Dean ;  also  occasionally  in  transition 
limestone  of  Dinevawr  Pvk,  and  Dudley. 

GoldAiaa  names  and  deseribes  two  additional  special,  via. 
P.  d^ntut  and  P.  vmtrieona. 

Cyathocrinites. 

Generic  Character. — A  erinoidal  animal,  with  a  round  or 
pentagonal  column,  fonned  of  numerous  joints,  having  side- 
arms  proceeding  irr^ularly  from  it.  On  the  STUsmit  ad- 
heres  a  saucer-shaped  pelvis  of  five  pieces,  on  which  are 
placed  in  successive  senes  five  costal  plates,  five  scapuln, 
and  an  intervening  plate.  From  each  scapula  proceeds  one- 
arm,  having  two  lands.  Locality,  transition  and  mountain- 
limestone  strata.  (Miller.) 

Example.   Cyathoerimtet  pImm. 

DetcnptitM.-~A  erinoidal  animal,  with  a  round  colamn 
formed  of  numerous  depressed  jointly  artienlating  by  ra- 
diating sur&ces,  and  perforated  by  an  alimentary  canal, 
pentagonal  near  the  (wlvis,  which  becomes  round  fiirtbcr 
from  It.  From  each  of  the  scapula,  whidi  rest  on  the 
summit  of  the  cup  formed  by  the  pelvis  and  costa.  proceeds 
an  arm  supporting  two  handa,  each  bc^  pmriued  with 
two  aenaa  of  Angers  Locality,  deredon.  ia  tlw  magaanan 


beds  of  Hbe  mountain-limestone;  at  Wood-spring,  Bladi 
Bock  ( 1 4th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's  series),  near  Bristol  (Miller.) 

Miller  observes,  that  a  specimen  had  ooourred  to  him 
where  the  eolumnar  jointa  were  alternately  amdler  and 
larger,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  whether  it  poaseased  auffi' 
cient  character  to  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  former  ape- 
eies.  The  same  author  reomrds  three  other  speeiea.  uid 
Goldfliss  has  added  three  moxe^  via.  C.  pimiatitt,  C.  geo- 
melriate,  and  Cpemti^onue. 

Actinoerinitas. 

Generic  Charaeler.--A  erinoidal  animal,  with  a  round 
column  composed  of  numerons  joints,  perforated  by  a  round 
alimentary  cand.  At  the  summit  of  the  column  is  placed 
a  pelvis  formed  of  three  plates,  on  which  five  first  oostals 
and  one  irr^ular  costal  adhere,  which  are  succeeded  by 
the  second  oostals  and  interoostals  and  the  scapula),  from 
whence  five  arms  proceed,  forming  two  hands  with  several 
tentaculated  fineera.  Round  side-arms  proceed  at  irregular 
di»tance8  from  the  column,  which  terminates  at  the  base  in 
a  fascicular  bundle  or  root  of  fibres. 

Example.  Jctinoerinit^  THacontadaclylus,  Thirt>'- 
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Rnsered.  raditkted.  lUf-shaped  animal.  (Miller.)  Rock 
Plant  (Bwumont),  Nave  Encriwta  (Purkinson). 

Dewription.  -  h  crinuidal  animal,  with  a  round  column 
formed  of  many  juinu,  on  whoM  summit  is  placed  a  pelvis 
of  three  platei  supportine  five  hexagonal  and  one  peatajro- 
nal  costal  plate,  on  which  the  second  costals,  intercostau, 
and  scapube,  in  series  adhere,  the  latter  sending  off  five 
arms  having  each  two  bands  provided  with  three  fingers. 
Column  sending  off  at  irregular  distances  auxiliary  side- 
BTDU,  and  Iflrmiuating  at  the  base  in  a  bundle  of  fibrous 
elongations  reaemblmK  roots.  Locali^,  mountain  lime- 
stone at  th*  villages  Braughton  and  Stokes,  in  Craven, 
Yorksbire  (Lister,  1674X  mountain  lime  formation  of  the 
Mendip  Hilb  (Beaumont),  and  the  Black  Rock  near 
Bristol  (Miller). 

MiHer  describes  another  species,  A'  poludactylut,  from 
the  mountain  limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills  and  CMy 
Island.  De  BlainviUe  observes  that  among  the  five  (seven) 
new  species  which  Goldfuss  refers  to  this  genus,  viz.  A. 
graruuattu,  A.  tatseractmtadactyltu,  A.  cin^uiatut,  A.  mu- 
rieatua,  A.  noduiotus,  A.  monili/erw,  and  A.  tetieraim,  A. 
teueracontadaetylut  appears  to  De  BlainviUe  to  offer  a  new 
combination  of  the  pieces  of  the  test,  and  even,  perhaps, 
of  the  ten  tays  of  the  root,  each  division  being  dicbotomous. 

Haloeiiiutes.  (GoMftus.) 

Qaurie  Character. — Cobmn  smooth,  perforated  by  a 
Mnooth  or  quinquelobate  canaL  Auxiliary  armt.  .  .  . 
Pehit  composed  of  four  articulations  or  pieces.  Pnmory 
and  aeoondary  ootialt  five,  hexagonal,  alternately  placed 
(sibi  invieem  impositi).  IntereottaU  five,  hexagonaL  Sea- 
mUee  five,  hexagonal,  placed  upon  the  costaU.  Intnrtctmu- 
tart  four,  in  the  le^n  of  uie  mouth  five.  Arma  five. 
Mouth  at  the  side  of  the  vertex. 

Example.  Melncrimtea  hteroglyf^cut.  (Goldfuss). 

Deacnption. — Melocrinitea  wiUi  the  articulations  or 
pieces  of  the  cup  or  calyx  nodulous.  Locality,  mountain 
lime,  calcareum  montanum  EiHin.)  Goldfiui  records  a 
second  species,  viz.  MelocriniUa  lavia. 

Khodocrinites.  (Miller.) 

Oanerie  Character. — A  orinoidal  animal,  with  a  round 
and  sometimes  slightly  pentagonal  column,  formed  of  nu- 
merous joints  perforated  by  a  pentapetalous  alimentary 
canal.  The  pelvis  formed  of  three  pieces  supporting  five 
square  plates,  in  the  spaces  of  whose  lateral  bevelled 
angles  five  heptagonal  first  costals  are  inserted.  From  the 
scapuln  proceeds  an  arm  supporting  two  hands.  (Miller.) 

Example.  RHodoerinitea  verua,  true  rote-lilu  lily-ahapad 
animal.  Locality,  upper  bed.  No.  1,  and  one  of  the  lower 
bed%  No.  15.  of  Cfr.  Bright's  aeries,  distinguishing  the 
mountain  limestone  formation  along  the  river  Avon  near 
Bristol,  the  Mendip  Hills,  Mitcbd-Dean.  the  tranaitwn 
limestone  at  Dudley.  (Miller.) 

QoldfuBs  adds  four  species,  viz.  R.  gyrahttt  B.  qmn^ic- 
fortitutt  R.  eanalieulaiua,  and  R.  ecAtnotef,  tiie  lost  bong 
JSaerbuu  eehtnatua  of  ScUotheim. 

Bngenieerinitea.  (Miller.) 

Generic  Character, — Superior  columnar  joint  subpen- 
tangular,  enla^ng  above,  having  the  five  plates  of  the 
pelvis  adherini;  to  it  by  a  solid  anchyloas.  Base,  eolumn, 
joints  resting  ba  the  pelvis,  and  fingers  unknown.  iMaler.) 

Example^  &igeniaerinitea  quinquangiAtriaitlLiWei  X  Ctooe 
JSnenmfe  of  Pukinaon,  Caryophyllua  b^deua,  Caryophyl- 
lite  of  Knorr.  Locality,  Switzerland,  at  Mount  Ruiden 
(Knorr);  also  in  the  canton  Zurich  and  Schaffbausen. 
(Miller.)  Goldfiiss  records  the  following  additional  species, 
▼iz.  Eu.  earyophyllatua,  Eu.  nutan*,  Eu.  eompreaaua,  Eu. 
pyriformia,  Eu.  moml^formiat  and  Eu.  Hqferi.  (Muiuter). 

Solanoerinites.  (Goldfliss.) 

Oenenc  Charaeier.~Cotionn  voy  short,  pentagonal,  pei^ 
Ibreted  by  a  pentagonal  oanal.  ramato-ru|^  at  the  base, 
depressed  or  hollowed  out  at  the  sides  bv  the  rienoid 
esvitiee  of  the  auxiliary  amis,  artienlated  with  the  p«vis  by 
■liKhtly  prominent  rays  which  are  trochitic  and  ooadunate. 
F«via  with  five  artiemations.  Scapuls,  arms?  Auxfliary 
arms  of  the  column  thick  and  dose-set  ((Goldfuss.) 

Examfde.  Solanocrinitea  eoatatua.  (Ooldfiiss.) 

Deacr^Oion. — S.  with  a  turbinated  column,  10  or  15- 
ribbed  umKitudinallj;  articulations  of  the  pelvis  linear, 
Silicifled.  Locality,  WirtembeigJtitaisiolimaetMie,  (Gold- 
Am.) 
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M.  Goldfuss  descnbes  two  other  species.  8.  acrobieylatm 
(Miinster),  and  S.  Jaegeri  (oalcareoui)  'Goldftiw),  flrom  the 
Jurassio  limestone,  Baireuth. 

OuToerinitea.  (Say.) 

Generie  Character  —Pebrie  <tf  four  plates.  Cottal  plates 
six.  Column  not  dilated.  Alimentary  eanal  round.  Ar- 
ticulating Burfoce  of  the  columnar  joints  radiated.  Auxil- 
iary aide-arma  cylindrical  and  placed  irr^^arly. 

Example.  Carwerinitet  omaius. 

Deacrtption.—  Coatala,  four  pentagonal  and  two  hexago 
nal.  Column  inserted  into  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the 
pelvis:  pe/rw  rather  large;  two  of  the  plates  quadrangular, 
attenuated  to  the  base,  where  they  are  truncated  and  a 
little  rvsurved  at  the  junction  with  the  column ;  disks,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  base,  granulated,  with  a  distinct 
elevated  interrupted  line ;  two  remaining  plates  pentangu- 
lar, attenuated  to  the  base  where  they  are  truncated  ana  a 
little  recurved  at  the  juno^iun  with  the  column ;  disk  with 
elevated  granules,  and  with  two  elevated  intorupted  lines 
extending  to  the  terminal  angles:  coatala,  four  pentagonal 
and  two  liexagonal,  all  with  elevated  interrupted  lines,  ra- 
diating fi  om  the  centre  to  the  angles,  with  a  series  of  trun- 
cated granules  on  eadi  side  and  a  few  granules  in  the. 
intervening  spaces ;  interscapulars,  two  hexagonal,  situated 
immediately  above  the  he^^agunal  coatals ;  acepulara  ux 
pentagonal,  the  upper  sides  or  which  are  more  or  less  irre- 
gular by  projecting  a  little  b/tween  the  scapuin,  all  with 
prominent  lines  granulated,  <;imilar  to  those  of  the  pie- 
ceding:  arnu  six:  oapt'<a/p2f.^ef  with  a  heptagonal  one  in 
the  middle,  surrounded  by  five  heptagonal  plates  and  two 
irregular  ones  at  the  mouth  :  mouth  not  prominent, 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  middle,  a  little  within  the  line 
of  the  arms,  closed  by  small  \Blvular  pieces,  its  inferior 
side  resting  on  the  superior  angle  ef  one  of  the  scapulan. 
Longitudinal  diameter  from  three  quarters  to  (me  inch  and 
a  huf ;  transverse  diameter  from  seven  tenths  to  one  inch 
and  two  fifths.  Mr.  Say,  who  glvei  this  description,  records 
and  describes  another  species  wit  one  of  the  costals  hex- 
agonal, viz.  C.  loricatua.  Locality  Found  by  Dr.  Bigsby 
loose  n  brown  clay  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine  at  L«ckport, 
in  which  the  New  York  canal  mounts  the  parallel  ridge  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

Marsupites  (Mantell).  Marsupiocnnites  (De  BlainviUe). 

Generic  Character. — Body  regular,  oval,  bursiform. 
rounded  at  the  dorsal  extremity,  tnin.»ted  and  flattened  at 
the  other,  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  shetl  or  test  composed  of 
great  polygonal  plates,  articulated  tc  each  other,  one  cen- 
trodorsal,  and  three  rows  superposed,  if  which  the  terminal 
one  supports  ten  simple  raya.  Mouth  In  the  midst  of  four 
squamiform  pieces.'  Stem  none.  This  is  De  BlBinville*s 
oharaetw;  the  following  is  Miller's:-  -An  unatteohed  ani- 
mal with  a  suWlohose  body  containing  the  viscera  protected 
by  calcareous  ^tes.  of  which  that  in  the  centre  at  the  base 
is  angular,  having  a  series  of  costal  plates  resting  on  i^ 
admitting  intercostals  at  their  superior  angles,  these  giviiu; 
insertion  to  the  scapula  from  which  the  arms  proceed 
Space  between  the  scapuls  covered  by  an  int^ument.  pnn 
teeted  by  numerous  small  plates. 

Example.  Maraapitea  omatua,  ornamented  pwae-Uk* 
anioud  (Miller),  Tortoiae  Bncrinite  (Parkinson). 

Deacripiion.—A  purse-like*  animal,  having  the  central 
plate  at  tne  base  of  its  subglobose  body  containing  the  vis- 
cera; pentagonal,  supportii^  at  its  edge  five  similar  oosteis, 
v^ich  admit  at  their  superior  angles  five  hexagonal  inter- 
costals, into  the  angles  of  which  five  scapule  are  inserted 
sending  off  the  arms.  All  the  plates  ornamented  by  ridges 
proceeding  from  the  centre,  and  forming  angular  markings 
near  the  corners.  Locality,  Offham  C3talk-pits  near 
Lewes;  CTlayton  Chalk-pits,  Hurstpoint,  Sussex;  Preston 
Chalk-pits,  near  Brighton  (Mantell):  Chalk-pits  of  Kent; 
and  Chalk-pits,  near  Warminster.  (Miller.) 

Mr.  Miller  does  not  admit  Marsupites  among  the  Cri- 
noidea,  but  considers  it  as  the  immediate  link  between  that 
ftmily  and  SurffaU. 

Pentremites.  (Say.) 
Oemeric  Character.— Column  cylindrical,  perforated ;  s^* 
ments  articulating  by  radiated  surftces.  vrith  cylindrical 
side-arms  at  irr^pilar  intervals;  pelvia  of  three  unequa. 
pieces,  two  pentagonal  and  one  tetragonal ;  seapuUe  larger 
verjr  profbimdly  ema^mate  for  the  lece^^n  or  the  1^  ot 
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the  ladistini^  ambulacr*,  obliquely  truncated  at  the  extre- 
mities on  Meh  side,  for  the  reception  of  one  side  of  a  sub- 
lUomhoidal  plate  or  interscapular;  ambulacne  five,  radi- 
ating from  the  summit  and  terminating  at  the  tips  of  the 
emamnations  of  the  scapulae :  each  with  a  longitudinal,  in- 
dentM  line,  and  numerous  transverse  stnea  which  termi- 
nate in  a  marginal  series  of  pores,' for  the  transmission  of 
respiratory  tubas;  summit  with  8ve  rounded  openings  (ova- 
ries)  and  an  angulated  central  one  (mouth  and  anus).  (Slay.) 

'  This  singular  genus/  observes  Mr.  Say, '  is  so  remotely 
allied  to  any  hitherto  discovered,  that  I  do  not  think  it  can, 
with  propriety,  be  referred  to  any  &mily  yet  instituted.  By 
its  columnar  support  it  is  related  to  the  family  Crinoidea  ; 
but  the  total  absence  of  arms  and  hands  exdudea  it  from 
that  very  natural  ^oup.  The  superior  termination,  in 
which  the  ambulacree,  tiie  rounded  openings,  and  the  cen- 
tral angulated  one,  are  situated,  has  some  affinity  to  the 
fiimily  Echinidea  (Echinids),  but  the  columnar  support 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  arranged  there.  Having  tiius  on 
its  inferior  portion  a  resemblance  to  the  Crinoidra,  and  on 
its  superior  surface  a  decided  analogy  to  the  EcMmdea,  I 
think  it  may  with  propriety  form  an  intermediate  family 
under  the  following  name  and  characters:  Family,  Bla- 
ttoidea.  Column  composed  of  numerous  articulating  seg- 
ments, supporting  at  its  summit  a  number  of  plates,  so 
united  as  to  furm  a  calyciform  body  containing  the  viscera  ; 
arms  none;  branchise  arranged  in  ambulacrse.  In  a  natural 
series  their  bodies  constitute  the  link  between  the  Crinoi- 
dea and  the  Echinidea,  on  the  one  hand ;  whilst,  on  the 
other,  the  former  is  unquestionably,  but  not  more  obviously 
connected  with  the  Stelleridiea  (Stellirideans)  by  the  un- 
equivocal intervention  of  Oimatula  and  Marsupites.  Of  ^1 
the  genera  of  Crinoidea.  it  is  to  Platycrinitas  that  Peutre- 
mite  seems  most  closely  related.' 

Mr.  Say  describes  three  species,  viz.  P,  globosa,  brought 
teom  England,  and  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bath;  ^nA.  P.  J yriformis  and  P.JloreaUs,  from  Kentucky. 
He  gives,  as  the  synonyms  of  the  latter,  Kentucky  Asierial 
Fbssil  (Parkinson),  and  Encrinites fiirecUit  (Schlolheim), 
as  quoted  by  Miller,  and  thus  proceeds :  '  This  is  extremely 
abundant  in  many  partsof  Kentucky,  and  on  the  margins  of 
the  Mississippi  in  a  few  places.  Near  Huntaville  they  we  very 
numerous  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  a  fragment  of  rock,  three 
inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  wide,  sent  to  the  Academy 
by  Mr.  Hazard  of  that  place,  I  have  enumerated  eighteen 
specimenB  of  this  speiaes  more  or  less  entire,  and  two  speci- 
meiu  of  the  preiieding  Ipeeies  (P.  pyrtformii).  On  another 
still  smaller  piece  of  rock  are  twenty-one  speisimens,  all  in 
alto  relievo,  two  of  which  are  of  the  preceding  species.  On 
a  third  fragment  of  rock  thirty  may  be  counted,  and  on  a 
fourth  upwards  of  fifty.  That  these  animals  were  peduncu- 
lated and  fixed,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  We  Kce  at  the 
base  of  the  pelvis  a  small  rounded  surfece,  perforated  in  the 
centre  for  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  the 
outer  margin  are  very  short  but  distinct  radii  of  elevated 
lines,  evidently  intended  for  articulation  with  the  first  joint 
of  the  column.  The  column  itself  is  always  found  in  frag- 
menu  accompanying  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  never 
attached  to  it.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  branchial 
apparatus  communicated  with  the  surrounding  fluid  through 
the  pores  of  the  ambulacrs  by  means  of  filamentous  pro- 
cesses :  these  may  also  have  performed  tlie  office  of  tenia- 
oila  in  conveying  the  food  to  the  mou^i,  which  was 
perhapa  provided  with  an  exsertile  proboscis ;  or  may  we 
not  rather  suppose  that  the  animal  fed  on  the  minute  be- 
ings that  abounded  in  the  sea  water,  and  that  it  obtained 
them  in  the  manner  of  Aseidia,  b^  taking  them  in  with  the 
water.  The  residuum  of  digestion  appears  to  have  been 
rejected  through  the  mouth. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  a  '  Note  on  the  foregmng  paper, 
together  icith  a  description  qf  a  new  tpedet  oj  Pentremites* 
observes,  that  all  the  specimens  received  in  this  country 
from  Kentucky  were  changed  into  a  sort  of  calcedony  or 
chert,  a  circumstance  which  has  perhaps  not  only  prevented 
British  naturalists  from  forming  a  correet  Judgment  of 
their  natural  affinities  as  a  fomily,  butappeors  also  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  [Mreveniing  them  from  reoogui<ing  the  ge- 
neric resemblauce  to  the  q>eciei  that  occur  hare,  which, 
bearing  so  much  greater  a  similarity  to  some  of  t^ie  Echt'ni- 
da,  has  caused  some  of  our  naturalisU  to  cLasa  them  toge- 
ther: for  it,  is  observable,  he  remarks,  that  of  perhaps 
twenty  specimens  of  the  Kentucky  Asierial  Fossil  that  he 
had  Muained.  only  one  individual  showed  th«  sutuxas  that 


separate  what  Say  ealts  the  *  pelvic  seapolar  and  intenva 

Eular  plates  or  pieces.'  The  examination  of  the  new  spei  ies 
owever  suggested  to  Mr.  Sowertqr  ihe  prnbability  that 
part  of  the  three  unequal  pieces  which  Say  calls  the  pelvis, 
may  in  fact  prove  to  be  coatalt,  thus  evidenang  one  more 
relation  to  the  Crinoidea.  Mr.  Sowerby  recoras  and  de- 
scribes two  species,  premising  that  the  circumstance  uf  Say's 
first  species,  P.  Glotota,  having  been  brought  from  Eng- 
land, led  Mr.  Sowerby  at  first  to  suppose  that  Say  might 
refer  to  one  of  those  species  that  had  come  .into  Mr.  Suw- 
erby*s  hands.  Say's  description  howev«  in  Mr.  Sowerby's 
opinion  is  so  incomplete,  and  the  terms  he  has  used  are  so 
vague,  that  Mr.  Sowa-by  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
foot,  but  thinks,  nevertneless,  that  '  Pelvis  deep  saucer- 
shaped  convex'  may  serve  to  distinguish  it  from^boib.  Mr. 
Sowerby's  two  species  are  Prntremtes  Derbtensi*  from 
Derbyshire  (limestone)  and  PentrtmitettUipiiea  ftomnear 
Preston  in  Lancosbbe. 

In  a  seoond  paper  {ZooL  Joum^  yo\.  It.)  Hr.  Sowerby 
chuiges  the  name  to  i^nUUrematUn,  and  records  three 
more  species,  viz.  P.  angulata,  P.  it^lata,  and  P.  oblonga ; 
idl  &om  the  calamine  mines  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buc- 
deuoh,  on  the  Loncashu^  side  of  the  Hodder ;  and  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  *  Zodogical  Journal,'  he  describes  three 
in  addition,  viz.  P.  orbicularis,  P-  acuta,  and  P.  pentangu- 
laris ;  the  last  he  considers  to  be  the  Platycrinitet  pentan- 
gularis  of  Miller,  the  arms  being  imaginary  in  bis  figure. 
Goldfuss  deecrib^  a  species  from  the  ttansition  limestone 
near  Dusseldco^ 

M.  de  Blainville  places  this  genus  at  the  end  of  the  Cri- 
noideans.  It  appears  to  be  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Crinoidea  and  the  Eehiind»,  but  to  have  a  much 
stronger  relationship  to  the  fimner  than  to  tfao  latter.  Mar- 
supites we  consider  with  Miller,  Say,  and  others,  to  be  the 
connexion  between  the  true  Ornoionifuand  the  CowuUula. 

N.B.  (Soldfuss's  Glenotremitee  paradoxus  appears  to  ap> 
proximate  somewhat  to  Pentremites. 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA.  [Dictiomart.] 
ENCYCLOPEDlE  is  the  name  of  several  general  dic- 
tionaries of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  French  language. 
[Dictionary.]  The  first  work  published  under  this  name 
was  edited  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  is  written  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  is  styled  'Encyclopedic,  ou  Dictionnaire 
raisonn^  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  Jes  Metiers,*  17  vols.  fol. 
and  11  vols,  plates,  Paris,  1751-7^,  to  which  are  added  a 
Supplement  in  4  vols.  fol.  of  text  and  1  vol-  plates,  ParL«, 
1776-77,  and  a  Table  des  Matiires,  or  General  Index,  2  vols, 
fol.,  Parffi,  1780,  in  all  35  vols,  folio.  For  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  work  and  the  judg;ment  which  the 
editor  himself  passed  upon  it,  see  Didbrot;  and  for  its 
plan  and  arrangement,  see  the  pre&ce  to  the  work  itself, 
written  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  The  Encyclop^die 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  political  as  well  as 
religious  opinions  of  the  French  reading  public  of  the  last 
century.  But  the  incorrectness  of  many  of  its  articles,  and 
the  rashness  and  dogmatism  of  many  of  its  propositions 
becoming  notorious,  a  new  Cyclopaedia  was  planned  by  a 
society  of  men  of  letters,  upon  a  seme  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  on  a  different  arrangement,  every  branch  of  learning 
being  treated  separately,  and  the  whole  being  written  in 
general  with  considerable  impartiality,  and  being  more  free 
tuan  the  former  Bncyclopidie  from  party  purposes  and 
prejudices :  the  title  of  it  is  *  Encyctopedie  M&hodique,  ou 
par  ordre  de  Mati^res.'  It  is  the  largest  work  of  tb«  kind 
ever  published*  consisting  of  201  vdnmes  4to.,  including 
47  volumes  of  copper-plates.  It  began  to  appear  in  1 
and  was  completed  only  in  1832,  the  publication  ha\ing 
thus  lasted  half  a  century.  Each  science  makes  a  dic- 
tionary of  itself  in  two,  three,  or  more  volumes,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  whole  work  is  therefore  a 
collection  of  dictionaries.  The  principal  sciences  contained 
in  it  are:  geography  antient  and  modem,  physical  geo 
graphy,  mathematics,  logic  and  metaphysics,  philosophy 
history,  theology,  jurisprudence,  political  economy  ana  di 
plomaoy,  grammar  and  litwature,  commercial  science^ 
naval  art,  military  art  antiquities,  flnaneial  science,  che- 
mistry, pharmacy,  and  metallurgy,  natural  history,  orni- 
thology, hi:itory  of  mammalia,  anatomy,  physics,  botany, 
medicine,  surftory,  agriculture,  fine  arU,  uchitecture, 
music,  &c.  Other  but  inferior  works  hara  appeared  since 
in  France  under  the  name  of  Bnoyclop6diei  but  the  Bney- 
clop^e  M£thodique  mnaios  the  aluwd  wo^  of  its  kind 
in  the  French  langua«jg|ti,ed  by  LjOOglC 
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ENDlSATOtm  STRAIT.  ITontu  BnuiT.} 
ENDB'CAGON,  a  figun  of  ehnwa  ndn. 
ENDECA'NDRIA,  the  ninth  clau  of  the  Liniuean  sy- 
tem  of  botany,  distinguished  by  having  nine  itamens  sepft- 

rate  from  each  other. 

ENDEMIC  iMtiftos,  enddnut,  from  l¥,  in  or  among; 
and  S^/tof,  people,  titaX  which  is  among  a  people).  By  thi« 
word  are  expressed  those  peculiar  forms  of  disease  which 
arise  spontaneously,  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  ooantry  or  in 
particiuar  localities,  and  which  are  ordinarily  produoed  by 
the  peculiar  climate,  soil,  air,  water,  &c.  Thus,  ague  is  the 
endemic  disease  of  marshy  counbies  or  localities;  the 
swelled  throat  or  bronchocele  is  endemic  in  the  Alps,  and 
the  plica  in  Poland.  The  word  bears  pretty  much  Uie 
same  signification  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  a  country 
that  the  term  indigenous  doea  to  it*  plants.  It  is  used  in 
contradiatinetion  to  midamic  [Epiiwmic-I 

ENDIVE,  or  CICHOIUUM  BNDI'VIA,  the  parent  of 
all  the  varieties  of  garden  endive^  was  introduoad  to  Britain 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  fVom  the 
northern  p^rovinces  of  China.  It  is  a  species  belonging  to 
the  narcotic  lactescent  division  of  Compositse,  to  whit^  it 
gives  the  name  Cichoraoeee. 

There  are  now  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  which  are 
divided,  by  those  who  nave  classed  them,  into  two  jaincipal 
groups,  Batavian  and  Curled-leaved;  arranging  under  the 
former  all  those  with  broad  ragged  leaves,  and  under  the 
latter  those  in  which  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  curled. 
The  French  oall  tlie  first  of  these  Scorote  ud  the  last 
Chtcorie*. 

A»  it  is  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  not  its  flowers  m 
seed,  which  are  used  in  culinary  operations,  it  is  necessary 

to  be  particular  as  to  the  time  of  sowing ;  fiw  if  sown  early 
in  spring,  it  will,  instead  of  forming  fine  leaves,  produce 
flowers  and  seed,  and  so  frustrate  the  object  of  the  culti- 
vator. A  little  seed  may  he  sown  in  the  beginning  of  May 
for  early  use;  biit  for  a  general  crop,  throughout  the 
months  of  June,  July,  to  the  middle  of  August,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  proper  time  for  sowin;;.  The  soil  upon 
which  the  endive  is  sown  or  planted  should  be  light  and 
r.ch.  AAer  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  removed 
from  the  seed-bed  and  planted  out  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain,  various  methods  are  practised  in  order  to  blanch 
the  leaves.  Some  gardeners  plant  in  drills  two  or  three 
mehes  deep,  and  earth  up  the  plants  as  they  grow ;  others, 
after  they  are  fiiUy  grown,  cover  them  with  nower-pots  or 
something  of  that  description,  and  so  exclude  the  light; 
while  others  again  simply  tie  the  leaves  close  toother  with 
a  piece  of  matting,  when  the  same  result  is  obtained.  The 
effect  of  thus  blanching  the  plants  is  not  merely  to  render 
the  endive  colourless  when  employed  as  saUd,  but  to 
diminish  its  natural  bitterness,  which  in  its  concentrated 
stale  would  render  it  unfit  for  food. 

Endive-plants  are  impatient  of  wet  in  cold  weather,  being 
apt  to  rot  in  open  situations.  Care,  therefore,  should  be 
taken  to  protect  them  by  mats  or  boards  upon  the  approach 
of  winter. 

In  this  country  the  cut-leaved  or  '  curled'  endire  is  pre- 
ferred for  table;  but  the  dwarf  white  Batavian  mdive  is 
much  more  delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

E'NDOGKNS.  One  of  the  large  primary  classes  into 
which  the  v^etable  kingdom  is  divided  bears  this  name 
in  consequence  <^  its  new  woody  matter  being  constantly 
developed  in  the  first  instance  towards  the  interior  of  the 
trunk,  only  curving  outwards  in  its  subsequent  course 
downwards.  That  palm-trees  grow  in  this  way  was  known 
so  long  since  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  who  distinctly 
speaks  of  the  ^fferenoes  between  endogenous  and  exogcn 
nous  wood. 

But  that  this  peculiarity  is  also  extended  to  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  modem  fact,  the 
discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  the  French  naturalists  Dau- 
benton  and  Desfbntaines.  The  path  being  thus  opened, 
the  inquiry  has  subsequently,  and  more  particularly  of  late 
years,  been  much  extended,  especially  by  Profeswr  Hohl, 
in  an  daborate  essay  upon  the  anatomy  of  palms.  In 
the  fblloiriDg  observations  we  shall  be  found  to  differ  in 
some  respects  from  all  the  previous  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  part  of  our  state- 
ments wilt  necessarily  be  in  accordance  with  those  of  one 
olwerver  or  aBothor.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable,  exo(n>t 
ham  and  thartb  to  f  ntamipt  tha  thraad  of  our  aigumeikt  hy 
mj  lifcniiiiss  lo  thnii  fln-nr'n-rr:  th*  nadir  Isanwd  in 


such  matters  will  be  able  to  separate  the  views  that  are 
new  fnm  such  as  have  previoudy  been  promulgated 
others  would  he  little  interested  in  the  matter. 

Mohl  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  year's  wood  of  an  exogen 
is  analogous  m  arrangement  to  that  of  an  endogen,  the 
woody  bundles  of  each  leaf  curving  upwards  and  outwards 
to  the  base  of  the  leat  and  downwards  and  outwards  to- 
wards the  bark,  crossing  throu^  those  which  have  been 
previously  developed. 

For  convenience  we  will  take  the  i^anomena  of  growth 
in  a  palm-tree  as  typical  of  the  endogenous  structure,  in  the 
beginning  the  embryo  of  a  palm  consists  of  a  cellular  basis, 
in  which  a  certain  numbw  of  cords  of  ligneous  fibre  are 
arranged  circularly  (fig.  A,  p.  396),  down  the  radicle,  deriv- 
ii^  their  origin  from  Me  plumule.  Immediately  subsequent 
to  germination,  and  as  soon  as  the  rudimentery  leaves  of 
the  plumule  begin  to  Imu^hen,  spiral  vessels  appear  in  ttteir 
tissue  in  eonnection  witti  iho  ligneoua  curds ;  ine  latter  iik- 
&eaa»  in  quantity  as  the  plant  advances  in  grewth.  shooting 
downwards  Uiough  the  cellular  tissue,  and  keeping  parallM 
with  the  outside  of  the  root.'  At  the  same  time  the  eellular 
tissue  inereaaes  in  diameter  to  make  room  for  the  descend- 
ing ligneous  cords  (or  woody  bundles,  as  they  are  also 
called).  At  last  a  young  leaf  is  developed  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  such  cords  proceeding  from  its  base 
downwards,  and,  as  its  base  passes  all  round  the  plumule, 
consequently  passing  downwards-  alike  on  all  sides  of  the 
oeutre  that  it  surrounds.  Within  this  a  second  leaf  gra- 
dually unfolds,  the  cellular  tissue  increasing  horisontally  at 
the  same  tinu;  the  ligneoiis  cords,  however,  soon  cease  to 
maintain  any  tfiing  like  a  ptrallet  diieetion,  but  owe  ont- 
wuds  as  th^  pau  downwards,  losing  their  exttamities  in 
the  roots,  or  in  the  oellular  integument  on  the  outside  of 
the  first  circle  of  curds  (fig.  A) ;  at  the  same  time  the  seeond 
leaf  pushea  the  first  leaf  a  little  from  the  centre  towards 
the  curcumference  of  the  plane  or  cone  of  growth ;  th-^  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  the  ligneous  coraa  next  tht  base 
of  the  first  leaf  are  dr«wn  a  little  outwards,  and  fomi  de- 
scending axes  which  henceferwards  are  found  at  flii.it  to 
curve  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  young  stem,  and 
afterwards  outwards  towards  its  ciroumferenoe.  In  this 
manner  leaf  after  leaf  is  developMl,  the  horizontal  eellular 
system  enlarging  all  the  time*  and  every  successive  leaf,  as 
it  forms  at  the  growing  point,  emitting  more  woody  bundlea 
curvii^  downvnurds  and  outwards,  and  consequently  inter^ 
secting  the  older  arcs  at  some  plikce  or  other ;  the  Msnlt  of 
this  is  that  the  first  formed  leaf  will  have  the  upper  ena  of 
the  arcs  which  belong  to  it  longest  and  much  stretched 
outwardly,  while  the  youngest  will  have  the  arcs  the 
Btraightest ;  and  the  appearance  produced  in  the  stem  wiU 
be  tut  of  a  confuted  entanglement  of  woodv  bundlea  in  the 
midst  of  a  quantity  of  cellnur  tissue.  As  the  stem  extends 
its  cellular  tissue  longitudinally  while  this  is  going  on,  the 
woody  arcs  are  consequently  in  proiKntion  long,  and  in  fact 
Usually  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  almost  parallel,  »cepting 
here  and  there,  where  two  arcs  abruptly  intersect  each 
other.  As  in  all  cases  the  greater  number  of  arcs  curve 
outwards  as  they  descend,  and  eventually  break  up  tb«r 
ends  into  a  multitude  of  fine  divisions  nutt  the  oiroum 
fimnee^  wban  they  ibrm  a  eorCical  integument,  it  will 
Itallow  that  the  greater  part  of  the  woody  matter  of  the  atem 
will  be  collected  near  th«  loumferenee,  while  the  centre  is 
kept  comparatively  open,  and  will  consist  chiefiy  «t  cellidar 
tissue ;  and  when,  as  in  many  palms,  the  stem  has  a  Umited 
circumference,  beyond  which  it  is  its  specific  nature  not  to 
distend,  the  density  of  the  circumference  must,  it  is  obviou% 
be  proportionably  augmented.  It  is  however  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  great  hardness  of  the  circumference  of 
old  palm  wood  is  owing  merely  to  the  presence  of  aug- 
menting matter  upon  a  fixed  circumference;  this  wiU 
account  but  little  for  the  i^enomena.  We  find  that  the 
woody  bundles  next  the  dreumferenee  are  larger  and 
harder  than  theyoriginaUv  were^  and  consequently  we  must ' 
suppose  that  th^  have  we  power  of  inensmng  th^  own 
diameter  subsequent  to  their  first  fi>rmation,  ana  that  Ihef 
also  act  as  reservoirs  of  secretions  of  a  hard  and  aidid 
nature,  after  the  manner  of  the  heartwood  of  exogena. 

When  the  growth  of  the  stem  of  an  endogen  goes  m 
in  this  regular  manner,  with  no  power  of  extending  hori- 
sontally beyond  a  specifically  limited  diameter,  a  stem  is 
formed,  the  transverse  section  of  whirfi  jfsenls  the  ap- 
pearanee  dwwn  in  the  ^^vWEifW^  bv  vLiO(^Q  IC 

Thiie  »  a  number  of  earvfo^^iHtfcMmw  a' 
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iwnAued  vay,  most  thick  uid  numeroui  at  the  circum- 
ference, oompantiTely  small  and  thinly  placed  at  the 
centre ;  and  the  only  regular  structure  that  is  observable 
with  the  naked  eye  is  that  the  curves  always  present  their 
convexity  to  the  circumference.' 

When  then  is  no  limited  circumference  aasiened  by 
nature  to  an  endogen,  then  the  curved  spots,  which  are 
sections  of  the  woody  arcs,  are  much  more  equally  arranged, 
and  are  less  crowded  at  the  circumference.  Never  is  there 
anf  distinct  column  of  pith,  or  medullary  rays,  or  concentric 
arrangement  of  the  woody  arcs ;  nor  does  the  cortical  inte- 
gument of  the  surface  of  endogenous  stems  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  bark,  separating  from  the  wood  below  it ;  on  the 
4MDtrary,  as  the  cortical  integument  consists  very  much  of 
the  finely  divided  extremities  of  the  woody  arcs,  they  neces- 
sarily hold  it  fast  to  the  wood  of  which  they  are  themselves 
prolongations,  and  the  cortical  integument  can  only  be 
strippm  off  by  tearing  it  away  {torn  the  whole  surikce  of 
the  wood,  firom  which  it  does  not  separate  without  leaving 
mniads  of  little  broken  threads  behind. 

We  thurefi>re  do  not  understand  Professor  Hohl  when  he 
asserts  that  the  young  wood  of  on  ex(^en  is  the  same  as 
that  of  an  endogen,  and  that  they  principally  differ  in  exo- 
gens  forming  new  wood  between  the  old  wood  and  liber, 
while  ecdogens  produce  separate  cords  of  wood^  tissue.  On 
the  conbn^,  exogens  are,  fVom  the  beginning  of  their 
growth,  extremely  diflbrent,  oollecting  their  woody  cords  in 
a  parallel  manner  between  those  horixontal  prolongationB  of 
the  cellular  svstem  called  medullary  rays ;  there  are  no  arcs 
developed ;  the  cortical  integument  is  altogether  separate 
from  ttie  woody  system,  without  any  breaking  off  of  the 
woody  tubes;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  distinct  column  of  cellu- 
lar medulla,  around  which  the  wood  itself  is  more  or  less 
ooncentrically  disposed.  We  know  very  well  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  form  woody  ares  in  the  pith,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
centric wood,  which  is  so  very  conspicuous  in  Zamia,  is  also 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  Piper ;  and  that  something  like  it, 
although  far  from  being  correctly  understood  by  Schulta, 
occurs  in  the  pith  of  certain  nyctaginaceous  plants,  as  well 
as  in  elder,  where  it  has  been  noticed  by  Henslow ;  but 
these  cases  are  ftii  from  showing  anything  like  identity 
between  endogens  and  exogens,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
explained  in  another  place.  [Exoobns.} 

While  however  we  object  to  Mohl's  identification  of  exo- 
gens and  endogens,  as  most  forced  and  unnatural,  and  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  observation,  we  are  far  fit>m  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  Link,  who  calls  a  palm  stem  ^.eatdoma, 
as  if  it  were  not  a  stem  at  alL  That  there  is  in  the  stem 
of  an  endogen  and  an  exogen  the  same  elementary  matter^ 
that  the  woody  bundles  of  the  former  are  analogous  to  the 
woody  plates  of  the  latter,  that  the  function  of  their  stems, 
although  not  made  out  with  much  precision,  is  nevertheless 
esaenbally  similar,  are  facts  about  which  we  cannot  antici- 
pate any  dispute,  and  therefore  the  new  term  cauloma,  as 
distinguished  from  caulis,  is  just  as  superfluous  as  the  old 
name  of  frond  as  distinguished  from  leaf. 

In  many  of  the  larger  kinds  of  endoeens  the  stem  in- 
creases principally  by  the  development  of  a  single  terminal 
bud,  a  arcumstance  unknown  in  exogens,  properly  so  called. 
In  many  however,  as  all  grasses,  the  ordinary  growth  takes 
place  by  the  ftiU  development  of  axillary  buds  in  abundance. 

In  general  there  is  so  great  a  uniformity  in  the  structure 
at  an  endogmoua  stem  that  the  common  cane  or  aspangus 
lUuattate  its  peculiarities  sufficiently.  There  are  however 
anomalouK  states  that  require  explanation. 

Gra$tei  are  endogens  with  hollow  stems  strengthened  by 
'transverse  plates  at  the  nod^s.  This  is  seen  in  the  bamboo. 


whose  joints  are  used  as  eases  to  bold  rolls,  or  in  any  o. 
our  indigenous  species.  In  this  case  the  deviation  from  ha- 
bitual structure  is  owing  to  the  circumference  growing 
fiwter  than  the  centre,  the  consequence  of  which  it  the 
tearing  the  latter  into  a  flstular  passage,  except  at  the  nodes, 
where  the  arcs  of  ligneous  tissue  originating  in  the  leaves 
cross  over  from  one  side  of  the  stem  to  the  other,  and  by 
their  entanglement  and  extensibility  prevent  the  posaibitity 
of  any  rupture  taking  plaice.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  hy 
the  fact  that  the  stetns  of  all  grasses  are  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
as  long  as  they  grow  slowly ;  and  that  it  is  when  the  rapidity 
oftheir  development  is  much  accelerated  that  they  assumo 
their  habitual  flatular  character.  Independently  of  that 
circumstance  their  organization  is  quite  normal. 

Xanihorfuea  hastiltg  has  been  shown  by  De  Candolle  to 
have  an  anomalous  aspect.  When  cut  through  transversely, 
the  section  exhibits  an  appearance  of  medullary  rays  pro- 
ceeding with  considerable  regularity  from  near  the  centre 
to  the  very  circumference,  ((^gattograpkie  Vigetale,  i.  7.) 
But  such  horizontal  imys  are  not  constructed  of  muriform 
cellular  tissue  like  real  medullary  processes,  but  are  com- 
posed of  ligneous  cords  lying  across  the  other  woody  tissue  ; 
they  are  in  fiict  tfa*  upper  ends  of  the  woody  arcs  pulled 
frtim  a  vertical  into  a  norizontal  direction  by  the  growth  of 
the  stem  and  the  thrusting  of  the  leaves  to  which  they  be- 
long from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Such  a  case 
throws  great  light  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  mure  regu- 
lar forms  of  endogenous  wood. 

Other  appearances  are  owing  to  imperfect  development, 
as  in  some  of  the  aquatic  species  of  this  class.  Lemna,  for 
example,  has  its  stem  and  leaves  fused  together  into  a 
small  lenticular  cavernous  body ;  and  in  Zanmehetlia  t,nA 
others,  a  few  tubes  of  lengthened  cellular  tissue  constitute 
almost  all  the  axis ;  but  the  examination  of  such  cases  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  would  lead  too  much  into 
details  of  subordinate  iuterest 

By  f&T  the  most  striking  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  slom  of 
end(^en3  is  that  which  occurs  in  Barbacenia,  and  which 
has  been  already  slightly  noticed  bv  the  writer  of  this 
sketch.  (Nat.  Sort,  qf  Botany^  p.  334.)  It  is  so  very  im- 
portant that  we  snail  describe  it  more  particularly  on  this 
occasion.   In  an  unpubliahed  species  of  BaHneema  from 
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Rio  Janeiro,  allied  to  B-purporea^  the  stetts  qipesrar 
temallv  like  those  of  any  other  rough-bwrked  plant,  ontr 
that  tlieir  surAvee  is  unnmally  fibrous  and  raggea  whan  ou^ 
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tai  docdf  coated  by  the  remains  of  sheathm^  leaves  vhen 
TouDg.  Opon  examining  a  transverse  section  of  it,  the 
stem  is  Ibimd  to  consist  of  a  small  firm  pale  central  circle 
hiring  [be  ordinary  endogenous  organization,  and  of  a  large 
iiumber  of  smaller  and  very  irregular  oval  spnces  pressed 
dcwlv  togelher  but  having  no  organic  connection  ;  between 
theM  ue  traces  of  a  chaffy  ragged  kind  of  tissue  vhich 
tttnu  IS  if  principcdly  absorbed  and  destroyed.  (See 
if.  A) 

A  vertical  section  of  the  thickest  part  of  this  stem 
fihibiis,  in  addition  to  a  pale  central  endogenous  column, 
iwdy  bundles  crossing  each  other  or  lying  parallel,  after 
iDinner  of  the  wdinary  ligneous  tissue  of  a  palm  stem 
ifii.  B),  only  the  bundles  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  and 
are  Dot  embodied  as  usual  in  a  cellular  substance.  These 
bandies  may  be  readily  traced  to  the  central  column,  par- 
ka\sA\  in  the  younger  branches  (Bg.  C),  and  are  plainly 
liw  roots  of  the  stem,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those 
t-nal  roots  which  serve  to  stay  the  stem  of  a  screw  pine 
ihadam).  When  they  reach  the  earth  the  woody 
huiles  become  more  apparently  roots,  dividing  at  their 
pamU  into  fine  segments,  and  entirely  resembling  on  a 
9DiL'  scale  the  roots  of  a  palm-tree.  The  cuntral  column 
B  math  smaltn  at  the  base  of  the  stem  than  near  the  upper 
await): 

Nothing  can  well  show  more  distinctly  than  this,  that 
tbe  noij  bundles  of  an  end(^nou9  stem  are  a  sort  of  root 
named  by  the  leaves,  plunging  down  through  their  whole 
ln;th  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  stem  in  ordinary 
asti;  bat  in  barbacenia  soon  quitting  the  stem  and  con- 
imoing  their  course  downwards  on  the  outside.  The  obser- 
mwQ  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  that  when  dracsnas  push  forth 
tnncba,  each  of  the  latter  produces  from  its  base  a  quantity 


of  flbtes,  which  are  interposed  between  the  cortical  intega 
ment  and  the  body  of  the  wood,  forming  a  sort  of  plastet 
analogous  to  what  is  found  in  the  graft  of  an  ext^en ;  and 
that  of  the  fibres  just  mentioned  the  lowermost  have  a  tan* 
deney  to  descend,  while  those  originating  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  branch  turn  down\?ards  and  flnar.y  descend  also' 
that  observation  had  already  render^  the  ^K>ve-mentioned 
conclusion  probable.  The  case  of  bar^.faia  can  scarcely 
leave  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  leads  to  the  im- 

EDrtant  conclusion  that  the  theory  of  the  wood  of  exogens 
eing  also  a  slate  of  roots  belonging  to  the  leaves  of  the 
stem,  is  well  founded  also. 

The  age  of  endogenous  trees  has  been  little  studied. 
When  the  circumference  of  their  stem  is  limited  specifi- 
cally, it  is  obvious  that  their  lives  will  be  limited  also;  and 
hence  we  find  the  longevity  of  palms  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  that  of  exogenous  trees.  Two  or  three 
hundred  years  are  estimated  to  form  the  extreme  extent  of 
life  in  a  date  palm  and  in  manv  others.  But  where,  as  in 
Dracsena,  the  degree  to  which  the  stem  will  grow  in  diame- 
ter is  indefinite,  the  age  seems,  as  in  exogens,  to  be  inde6nite 
also  ■  thus  a  &mous  dragon  tree,  I>raccena  Draco,  of  O ra- 
ta va  in  Teneriffe,  was  an  object  of  great  antiquity  so  long 
ago  as  A.  D.  1402,  and  is  still  alive. 

Important  as  the  character  iiiraished  by  the  internal 
manner  of  growth  of  an  endogen  obviously  is,  it  is  much 
enhanced  in  value  by  its  being  found  very  generally  aceom- 

iianied  by  peculiariiies  of  oi^^ization  in  other  parts.  The 
tatjes  have  in  almost  all  cases  the  veins  placed  in  parallel 
fines,  merely  connected  by  transverse  single  or  nearly  single 
bars.  Straight-veined  foliage  is  therefore  an  external 
symptom  of  an  endogenous  mode  of  growth.  When  such 
an  appearance  is  found  in  exogens  it  is  always  fkllacious. 


VNDOUENODS  VEGETATION. 
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and  u  llniiKl  to  be  owing  to  the  axoenrre  un  tod  peenliar 
direction  of  a  few  of  the  larger  veins,  and  not  to  i^-^  ■>  i-ct^  ral 
character  of  all  the  venous  system  ;  as  is  sufBcieiiL^,.  ^uviwus 
in  Plantago  laaceolata,  Gentiana  lutea,  and  many  more. 

The  Jhwert  too  of  endogens  havi  in  most  cases  their 
Mpals.  pelali,  and  stamens  corresponding  with  the  numher 
tlirei^  or  clearly  mfhrriUe  to  that  type ;  and  the  pUlU  usu- 
ally partioipatea  in  the  same  pecufiarih'.  Where  such  a 
proportion  nisto  in  exogens,  it  is  usually  oonflned  to  the 
sepals  and  petals  hy  themselves,  or  to  the  pistil  by  itself, 
not  extending  to  the  other  organs.  In  endogens  it  is 
almost  universal  in  all  the  whorls  of  the  flower,  although 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  abortion,  dislocation,  or  cohesion 
of  particular  parts,  as  happens  in  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
natural  order  of  grasses. 

The  effect  of  the  manner  of  growth  in  endc^ns  is  to  give 
them  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Their  trunks  frequently 
resemble  columns  rising  majestically  with  a  plume  of  leaves 
upon  their  summit;  and  the  leaves,  often  very  lai^e — the 
&n-sbaped  leaves  of  some  palms  are  from  20  to  30  feet 
wide— have  most  oommonly  a  lengthened  form,  resem- 
bling a  sword  blade  if  stiS^  or  a  strap  if  weak  and  broad. 
A  landscape  consisting  entirely  of  endogens  would  have 
such  an  appearance  as  u  presenUd  by  the  cut  in  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

Tbese  peculiarities  are  connected  with  others  belonging 
to  endogenous  vegetation  in  its  most  rudimentary  condition. 
The  embr^'o  of  an  endogen  is,  in  its  commonest  state,  a 
small  undivided  cylinder,  which  protrudes  from  within  its 
substance  a  radicle  from  one  end  and  a  plumule  from  a 
little  above  the  radicle ;  in  other  cases  its  embryo  has  a  slit 
on  one  side,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  plumule  reposes, 
or,  flntUy,  the  embryo  is  a  flat  plate  as  in  grasses,  with 
the  plumule  and  radicle  attached  to  its  face  near  the  base. 
In  the  latter  case  the  flat  plate  is  a  solitarv  cotyledon, 
which,  in  the  second  instance,  is  folded  together  so  as  to 
nve  the  embryo  the  appearance  of  htxag  slit,  and  which  In 
the  first,  or  most  habitual,  condition  is  not  only  folded  up, 
but  united  at  its  edges  into  a  ease  entirely  burj-ing  tbe 
plumule  and  cotyledon.  Hence  the  emb^o  of  an  endogen 
u  called  monocotyledonous ;  a  name  that  is  really  unexcep- 
tionable, notwithstanding  the  occasional  appearance  of  a 
second  rudimentary  cotyledon,  as  occurs  in  common  wheat. 

It  has  already  been  staled  that  tbe  radicle  is  protruded 
in  germination  from  within  the  substance  of  the  embryo; 
the  base  of  the  radicle  is  consequently  surrounded  by  a 
minute  collar  formed  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  produced 
by  the  radicle  upon  its  ^ress.  For  this  reason  exogens  are 
called  minrhiMl. 

Hence  the  great  natural  rlaia  of  plants  finrming  the  sub- 
ject of  these  remarks  has  Ave  most  imptutant  pnysiolc^- 
eal  peeuliarities,  by  all  wblch  combined,  or  usually  by  each 
of  wnioh  separately,  the  class  may  be  oham^ariiaa. 

1.  Tbe  wood  is  endogenous. 

2.  The  leaves  are  straight-veined. 

3.  The  orgaiii  of  fructifleatbn  are  temaiy 

4.  The  embi^o  is  monocotyledonous. 

5.  The  germination  is  endorbixal. 

This  explains  why  Endogens  are  alto  called  Monoeoty- 
ledont  and  Endorhiza ;  tbev  have  moreover  been  called 
Cruptocotyledcma  by  Agardh,  AerobkuUe  by  ReichenWh, 
and  Caulophyta  by  the  school  of  Oken ;  hut  these  names 
have  been  given  upon  mere  h  ypothetical  grounds,  and  are  not 
of  suflieient  impcvtanee  to  deserve  explanation  io  this  plaoe 

It  may  however  be  readily  supptwed  that,  viewed  as  a 
la^  class  of  plants.  Endogens  are  essentially  chaiaeteruEed 
only  by  the  combination  of  thees  five  peculiarities,  and  that 
occasional  deviations  may  occur  from  every  one  of  them. 
Thus  m  Nais,  Caulinia,  Zanuichellia,  and  others  which  oon- 
fltitute  a  part  of  what  Professor  Schultz  names  ifomor- 
ganout  Jnriferoui  plants,  the  wfade  organization  of  the 
stem  is  so  imper&et  that  tbe  endogenous  character  is  loet ; 
but  their  true  nature  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  straight  veins,  monoootyledonous  embryo,  &c 
Again,  in  Smil&x,  the  common  reticulated  leaves  of  exogens 
are  found ;  but  the  endogenous  stem,  the  ternary  organs  of 
fhictifieation,  the  embryo  and  ganninatim  of  that  order,  are 
all  good  evidence  of  its  real  natoie;  andsowith  othor  cases. 
Such  occurrences  are  instances  of  endt^nous  development 
tending  towards  the  exogenous,  and  are  usually  umked 
upon  as  cases  of  transiticHi  from  one  form  to  the  oihei^ 

E^haps  not  very  correctly.   Of  this  nature  are  the  resem- 
ane4ft  between  the  edumnar  Cyoadaeeous  Gjunonemu 
*n4  Palms,  betwwn  the  livio,  fintid.  one-sided  calyxofAris- 


tolochia  and  the  equally  livid,  foatid,  one-sided  spathe  of 

araceous  endogens,  or,  in  another  point  of  view,  between 
such  lenticular  plants  as  lemna  in  endogens,  with  the 
leaves  and  stems  fused,  as  it  were,  together,  and  similar 
forms  of  stem  and  leaf  among  marchantiaceous  ai:rogens. 

With  regard  to  really  intermediate  forms  of  vegetation 
oonnecting  endogens  with  other  classes,  they  are  extremely 
nnooinmon.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  which  occurs 
between  Ranunculacee  and  NymphaaceEB  on  the  part  of 
exogens,  and  Alismacen  and  Hydrocharaces  on  Uiat  of 
endogens ;  if  Ranunculus  lingua,  or  better  R.  parnassifolius, 
is  contrasted  with  Alisma  plantago,  or  Damasonium,  leavinr 
out  of  consideration  subordinate  differences,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  little  of  a  positive  nature  to  distinguish  tliem 
except  the  albuminous  dicotyledonous  seeds  of  tbe  former  as 
compared  with  the  exalbuminous  monocotyledonous  seeds 
of  the  latter ;  and  the  resemblances  between  Hydropehis 
and  Hydrocharia  in  the  other  case,  are  so  very  great  that 
Schultx  and  others  actually  refer  them  to  the  same  class. 

Sndwens  probably  contain  more  plants  contributing  to 
the  food  of  man*  and  fower  poisonous  species  in  {HopiHrtion 
to  their  whole  number,  than  ext^ns.  Grasses,  with  their 
floury  albumen,  form  a  laige  portion  of  this  cixaa,  to  which 
have  to  be  added  Palms  3rielding  ffuit,  wine,  sugar,  sago, 
A  race  £6,  Marantacee,  some  Amaryllidacee,  &c,  producing 
aiTow-root,  the  nutritious  fruit  of  the  plantains,  the  aro- 
matic secretions  of  Zingiberacese,  Orchidaceae  forming  salep^ 
and  Dioscmreacee,  the  mothers  of  yams.  Among  tne  dele- 
terious species  we  have  little  worth  notice  beyond  the  poi- 
sonous mucilage  in  the  bulbs  of  owtainAmaryUidaeMe*  and 
the  acrid  secretions  of  Aracess. 

What  proportion  endogens  bear  to  tbe  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  is  unknown.  De  Candolle  computes  the  pcopor* 
tions  of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  pluits  used  to  be 
divided,  thus: 

Bxwens,  or  Dicotyledons  636 
Enoogens.  or  Monoootyledons  .  144 
Aczcgensior  Acotyledons      ,  S80 
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But  tbese  numbers  can  only  be  rqjnrded  as  loose  approu- 
mations  to  the  truth. 

In  these,  as  in  all  other  large  groups,  we  And  tbe  ex- 
tremes of  development  so  exceedingly  far  apart,  tbat  one 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt  uie  possibility  of  their 
being  mere  forms  of  each  other,  were  it  not  certain  that 
numerous  traces  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  a  fre- 
quent tendency  to  produce  the  ttsical  structure  of  a  natural 
association  of  whoever  kind  in  ooth  an  exaggmUmi  and 
d^aded  state,  if  such  figurative  terms  mayte  employed 
in  st^ience.  For  instance,  the  genus  Ficns  contains  some 
species  creeping  on  the  ground  like  diminutive  herbaceous 
plants,  and  others  rising  into  the  air  to  tbe  height  of  ISO 
feet,  overspreading  with  the  arms  of  their  colossal  trunks  a 
suflieient  space  of  ground  to  protect  a  multitude  of  men ; 
tbe  type  of  organization  in  the  willow  is  in  like  manner 
represented  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tiny  Salit  herlatxa, 
which  can  hardly  raise  its  head  above  the  dwarf  moss  and 
SBxifra^  that  surround  it ;  and  on  the  other  hv  Saitx  alba. 
a  tree  sixty  feet  high.  Then  among  natural  orders  we  have 
the  Rosaceous  structure,  exaggerated,  on  the  one  hand,  into 
the  arborescent  Pomen,  and  degraded,  on  tbe  other,  into  the 
apetalous  imperfect  Sanguisorbete ;  the  Onagraceous  type, 
highly  developed  in  Fuchsia,  and  almost  obliterated  in 
Haloragen ;  the  Urtioaceous,  in  excess  in  Artocarpus,  and 
moMt  imperfect  in  Ceratophyllum ;  grasses,  presenting  the 
most  striking  differences  of  perfection  between  the  moss-like 
Knappia,  and  Bamboos  a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  Lilia- 
ceous occurs  in  equally  diflerent  sUtes  of  dBralopment,  when 
asparagus  is  compared  with  the  Dragon-tree,  or  an  autumnal 
sqtiill  with  an  arborescent  Yucca.  So,  in  Uke  manner,  we 
find  at  one  extreme  of  the  oivanization  of  the  class  of  Endo- 
gens, palms,  plantains,  ana  arborescent  liliaceous  plants, 
and  at  the  other,  su^  submersed  plants  as  Potamogeton, 
Zanuichellia,  and  duckweed,  tbe  latter  of  which  has  not 
even  the  distinction  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  bears  its  flowers, 
reduced  lo  <me  carpel  and  two  stamen^  without  either  calyx 
or  enolla— therefore  at  the  minimum  of  reduction,  if  to 
remain  flowers  at  all — in  little  chinks  in  its  edges. 

The  classification  of  endogens  is  not  asubjeri  upon  which 
there  is  any  very  great  diversi^  of  opinion  among  botanisu : 
if  the  natural  orders  are  sometuaes  not  disUpotly  limited. 
atuBf  ft  Hpm  the  wfei^flggyi^pldjQ'feJ^'pO*""  those 
*>9  exogens;  and  aHAmipi^ik  mKf  be  expm^  wbenever 
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mora  poatm  nflia  ftr  cluufloatkm  tiian  are  yet  known 
■hall  mve  been  dieeevered,  that  great  ebangee  will  be  in- 
troduoed  into  thu  pert  of  «yst«neUe  botany,  yet  ve  do 
not  oontemplate  the  pFobabtlily  (tf  disturbing  the  limits 
of  the  naUiral  orden  themawves  to  any  oonsideiable 
extent 

According  to  the  Tiem  of  the  vriter  of  thu  article  {Nat. 
SyaL  qf  BUanu,  ed.  8,  p.  320,  Stc),  there  are  six  principal 
groups  into  vnieh  ando^ens  may  be  diyidecL  Of  thew, 
four  have  the  organiiation  of  the  flowers  perfect,  there 
bein^  in  all  eases  a  distinct  calyx  and  ooroUa,  and  a  r^ular 
consolidated  cotyledon ;  and  two  are  imper/ect,  the  calyx 
and  corolla  being  either  altogether  absent  or  in  an  incom- 
plete condition,  as  in  Araces,  where  scale-like  bodies  are 
alt  that  represent  the  floral  envebpea,  or  grasses,  in  which 
for  calyx  and  corolla  are  substitute  imbricated  scales,  and 
the  cotyledon  is  Tsry  eemmonly  ndled  iqp  without  oousoli- 
daiion  or  aetoally  flat 

The  perftet  groups  oonsist,  firstly,  i^idanta  whose  leaves 
axe  those  of  ezogens,  baving  reticulated  vmns.  a  taper  foot- 
aLidk  disarticulating  from  the  stem,  and  ^  habit  of  Me- 
ntq»ermaee»  or  Aristolochiacecs:  these  form  the  Retote 
group ;  secondly,  of  straight-veined  plaotsi  some  4tf  which 
have  a  superior  and  others  an  infoior  ovary:  all  those 
with  a  superior  ovary  form  the  Hypogyntm  group.  Those 
with  an  inferior  ovary  separate  into  two  series,  of  which  one 
has  a  distinct  style  and  stam«u  (^gynottB),  and  the  other 
those  parts  oonsoltdated  into  a  centnd  column  ( Gynandrotet). 

The  two  groups  of  imperfect  endogens  are  the  ^padieote, 
in  which  a  coloured  spatha  is  usuaUy  present  and  the 
flowers  either  alb^ther  naked  or  provided  only  with  ru- 
dimentary soales :  in  these  plants  the  ootyledon  is  rolled  up, 
but  its  edges  an  not  united*  so  that  it  appears  to  have  a 
slit  on  one  side ;  and  the  GUmote,  where  tu  flowers  have 
imbricated  soales  repreaentine  the  calyx,  and  frequently 
minute  scales  in  lieu  of  a  corolla ;  in  these  the  ootyledon  is 
very  usually  flat  with  the  double  oone,  fbrmed  by  the 
plumule  and  the  radicle,  adhering  to  its  &ce  at  the  lower  end. 

The  following  table  presents  this  arrangement  in  one 
new,  and  shows  under  which  of  the  groups  the  different 
natural  wders  are  stationed.  Of  all  the  more  important  of 
the  latter,  some  aeeoont  will  be  ibund  in  thia  C^dopssdia 
at  the  pvDpar  plaoes. 

Bnixxibns. 

*  Perfect  FUwert  e<mplet«.  {CottfUdon  umalip  rolled 

g>  and  eoruolidated  over  the  plumule  and  radicle, 
roup  I.  BnoYNOua.    Zingibaraoea,  Ifarantaeen^  Hu- 
saoem,  Amaryllidaoen^  H«modmoe%  Birnninnisress. 
TaeesHseM^  Iriaacess,  ftomeliaoe^  Hydroehamees. 
Group  2.  GhrirAMDBOim.  Orehidacea^  Vanillaoen^  Apos- 
tauacen^ 

Group  3.  Htfootnovb.  PalmaoeM,  Pmtederaoess,  Helan- 
thaoesB,  GiltiesiacesD,  laliaces,  ConmelinaeecD^  Butoma- 
cen,  Alismacee,  Juoeaeea^  PhilydraoeM. 

Group  4.  Rbtose.   Smilaces,  Diosooreaoea^  Roxburgh- 

iacese. 

*  *  Impnfeot.  Plcrwere  ineamplete.  {Cotgledm  not 
eontoUdatedJ^'^^tt^nUl/  quite  flat  and  open.) 

Group  5.  SpADicosx.  Pandanaeea,  C^clanthaoeiSt  Aimoea, 
Acoraeesi,  l>phaee«s,  Naiadaceaa,  Juneagiiiaoaa^  Pis- 
tiaceas. 

Group  6.  GLtTMOiB.  GraminaoeK,  Crperaoeab  Dmnxof 
iacees.  Restiacen  (Eriooaules),  Xyrioacem. 
ENDORHIZJS.  rE(TD0OSHi.1 
ENDORSEMENT.  [Bill  OFExcBAwea.] 
ENDOsMOSE  is  the  at^ction  through  an  animal  m 
vegetable  membrane  of  thin  fluid  by  a  denser  fluid.  Mons. 
Dtttroehet  found  that  if  he  filled  the  swimming  bladder  of 
a  carp  with  thin  mucilage  and  placed  it  in  water,  the  blad- 
der gained  weight  by  attraotmg  water  through  its  sides : 
to  this  phenomenon  tie  gave  the  name  of  Endotmoee.  He 
also  found  that  if  be  filled  the  same  bladder  with  water  and 
placed  it  in  thin  mucilage,  it  lost  weight  its  contents  being 
partially  attracted  through  its  side^  into  the  surrounding 
mucilage ;  this  counter  phenomenon  be  named  Exoemote. 
The  same  circumstances  were  seen  to  occur  in  the  trans- 
mission of  fluids  through  the  tissue  of  plants ;  it  was  Ikmnd 
possible  to  goige  parts  of  v^tables  with  fluid  by  merely 
placing  them  in  water,  and  to  emp^  them  again  by  ren- 
dering the  fluid  in  which  they  were  placed  more  dense  than 
that  which  they  coutuned.  It  was  also  ascertained  that 
ttii-s  phenomenon  took  place  with  considerable  force:  Du- 
troehet  s^a  tbat  water  thiokMied  with  sagai  in  the  v(0* 


portion  of  1  sngar  to  2  water,  was  productive  of  a  power  of 
endosmose  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  itf  mereuiy  ^ 
127  inches,  or  the  weight  of  44  atmospheres. 

This  phnnomeuon  is  bv  its  d^coverer  considered  suffi- 
cient to  explain  many  of  tno  movements  of  the  fluids  both 
of  plants  and  animals ;  his  first  book  upon  the  subject 
is  entitled  V Agent  immidiat  du  Mouvement  Vital,  dhyoili 
dans  sa  nature  ei  dant  eon  mode  (TacUm  chez  lee  Vigitamc 
et  chez  lee  Animaux,  Paris,  1826,  and  in  his  numerous 
more  recent  writings  he  sustains  the  same  opinion.  To 
the  efiecta  of  endosmose  he  refers  the  motion  of  sap ;  the 
sleep  of  leaves;  the  various  directions  taken  by  plants  under 
the  influence  of  external  asents,  such  as  turning  to  the 
light  or  away  from  it ;  many  kinds  of  irritability ;  the  at- 
traction of  fluids  to  particular  points,  and  the  like.  That 
Mons.  Dutrochet's  arguments  are  extremely  ingenious,  and 
his  obseni'ations  bigmy  curious,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  we 
quite  agree  with  De  Uandolle,  that  supposing  this  celebrated 
pbysioloinst's  views  to  be  correct  we  must  stul  have  recourse 
to  vital  jon»  as  the  great  and  inexplicable  cause  of  all  such 
phesnomena.  When  organic  tissue  dies,  it  does  not  lose  its 
mere  hygrometrical  powers,  nor  do  its  tubes  cease  tlieir  ca- 
pillarity, but  no  more  vital  movement  of  fluids  takes  place; 
yet  mere  endosmose  will  take  effect  through  dead  mem- 
branes, as  is  proved  by  the  insstrument  called  an  eudosmo- 
meter.  We  can  only  then  allow  endosmose  to  be  one  ot 
the  powers  which,  in  combination  with  ntal  force,  assists  in 
producing  some  of  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Dutrochet  considers  endosmose  to  be  owing  to  what  he 
calls  intercapillary  electricity,  grounding  his  opinion  partly 
upon  the  experiment  of  Porret,  who  found  that  when  two 
liquids  of  difierent  levels  are  separated  by  a  membraneb 
they  may  be  brought  to  a  level  by  establishing  an  electrical 
current  between  -the  two,  thus  rendering  Uie  membrane 
permeable ;  and  partly  upon  experiments  of  his  own.  But 
M.  Poisson,  on  the  contrary,  has  demonstrated  Hat  endos 
mose  maj'  be  the  result  of  capillary  attraction  joined  to 
difl'erenoes  in  the  affinitv  of  heterogeneous  lubstances.  (Ann. 
de  Chim.,  1^27,  v.  35,  p'.  98.) 

ENEMATA.   [Cltsters-J  - 

ENFEOFFMENT.  [FBOFniKia.] 

ENFIELD,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  in  Suf- 
folk, on  March  29,  1741,  of  humble  but  truly  respectable 
parents.  The  disadvantages  of  his  early  education,  arising 
irom  the  condition  of  life  in  which  he  was  born,  were  made 
amends  Kr,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  fondness  for  reading 
and  incessant  labour  towards  improving  his  mind.  This 
disiwsition  to  literary  application  intrMDced  him  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Hextall,  the  dissenting  minister  of  the  place, 
who  fcindlv  and  judiciously  directed  him  in  his  studies. 
Mr.  Hextall's  encouragement  and  advice  led  to  his  devoting 
himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Id  his  seventeenth  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  or  Dissenting  College  at 
Daventry,  then  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashworih.  Here 
he  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study  of  five  years, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  habitual  diligence  and  for 
an  unusual  lacility  and  elegance  of  composition.  It  waa 
here  also  that  he,  with  some  others  of  bis  fellow-studenta 
were  among  the  first  of  tlie  dissenting  ministry  wbo  formed 
the  design  of  tpftVipg  Christian  morality  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  their  discourses,  ratlur  than  points  of  Mth  or  the 
dimnaa  of  sectarianimL 

lmmediatd][  on  leaving  the  Academy,  he  was  invited  to 
the  office  of  minister  to  me  oongrmtion  of  Benn*s  Garden, 
in  Liverpool.  In  1767  he  mamed  Maiy,  the  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  H<dland,  draper  in  Liverpool;  a  eoonexion  which 
constituted  his  principal  happiness  fw  the  rest  of  his  lifik 
In  1768  and  1770  he  publianed  two  vtriumes  of  sermons, 
which  wscoTeryfkvotirably  received.  One  of  these  volumes 
now  searce,  is  rather  remarkable  for  being  embdlished  with 
vignette  sketches  illustrative  of  the  *iU|ject  of  each  dia- 
oourse,  from  the  pencil  of  FuselL 

He  took  his  leave  of  Ijverpool  on  being  invited  to  the 
office  of  tutor  in  the  belles  lettres  and  resident  conductor 
of  the  discipline  at  the  academy  of  Warrington.  These 
4^cea  be  accepted  in  coiyunetion  with  that  of  minister  to 
the  dissenting  congr^ation  of  Warrington.  Of  Dr.  Ba- 
fleld'B  qualiflcatbna  for  the  office  of  tutw  in  the  belles 
lettres  there  oould  be  no  doubt;  but  if,  »■  was  supuosed, 
his  mild  disposition  and  amiable  manners  disqualiBea  him 
for  a  disciplmarian,  it  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged  thiU 
sterner  deportment  and  stricter  disciphne  have  also  fkdaS 
in  praemng  dissenting  iinsdi  mpiJiM|)jlt|^||D4i)g^ 
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ftta  that  hu  to  frequently  attended  them.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  lawK  was  obtained  from  Edinburgh  for  faun  and 
others  of  the  tutors  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy. 

Of  Dr.  Enfield's  industry  some  idea  may  be  formed  fVom 
the  following  list  of  the  works  which  he  published  during 
his  residence  at  Warrington  and  in  the  midst  of  his  other 
various  and  important  occupations — 

'  The  Preacher's  Directory,'  4t&,  1771.  *  The  English 
Fftaoher;  a  Ci^ection  of  S^naons  abridged  and  selected 
from  various  .Authors,*  9  vols.  ISmo.,  1773.  'An  Essay 
towards  the  History  of  Liverpool,  principally  from  the 
Papers  of  Mr.  George  Perry,'  fol.,  1774;  *  Observations  on 
literary  Property,*  4to.,  1774.  '  The  Speaker;  or  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  selected  from  the  best  English  Writers,  for 
the  purposes  of  Reading  and  Speaking,'  8vo.  1774.  '  Bio- 
graphical Sermons  on  the  Principal  Cnaiacters  of  the  Old 
andNewTestament,'  12mo.,  1777.  *  Exercises  in  Elocution, 
beins  a  Sequel  to  the  Speaker,*  8vo..  1781.  'A  Translation 
of  RosignoVs  Elements  of  Geometry,'  6vo.  '  Institutes 
of  Nat^al  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Experimental,' 
4to.,  1783.   And  besidas  these,  various  occasional  sermons. 

'  Several  of  the  above,'  as  Dr.  Aikin  observes,  *  belong 
to  the  humble  but  useflil  class  of  compilations ;  yet  in  them 
he  fbund  occasion  to  display  the  ele^nce  of  his  taste  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.*  Tbe  '  Speakn*  was  one 
of  the  first,  and  is  still,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  selections 
flrom  our  English  classical  writers. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  academy.  Dr.  Enfield  re- 
mained two  years  at  Warrington,  occupied  in  the  education 
of  private  pupils,  and  in  his  duties  as  minister  of  the  con- 
gwaiion.  In  1785  he  accepted  an  invitation  trom  the 
Octagon  dissenting  congregation  at  Norwich.  He  first 
settled  at  tbe  village  of  Thorpe,  where  he  received  private 
pupils,  and  afterwards  removea  to  Norwich,  where,  at  length, 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  litorary  occupations  and  his 
official  duties.  It  was  during  his  lesidenee  at  Norwich, 
that  besides  being  engwad  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
and  Analytical  Reviews,  oe  undtttook  an  alpidgment  of 
Brucker's  *  Histrar  of  Philosophy,'  in  3  vds.,  4to.  In  this 
task  he  was  kindly  encouraged  by  Dr.  Bagot,  at  that  time 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  accommodated  bynim  with  books 
firom  Cambridge  and  from  his  own  librarv. 

Dr.  Enfield  published  also  while  at  Warrington  another 
small  volume  of  sermons  on  the  principal  characters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  Dr.  Aikin  says,  that  while 
there  he  drew  up  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  princiral  in- 
cidents and  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  which  ne  dis- 
played both  his  talents  as  a  commentator  and  his  skill  in 
expanding  into  general  lessons  of  conduct  those  hints  and 

Krticnlar  obserntions  which  occur  in  the  sacred  narratives, 
tis  work  wai  not  published,  but  a  aeleetion  of  twenty  ser^ 
mons  from  It  fbmu  the  lost  hf  three  volumes  of  diaeminee 
whieh  were  published  after  his  decease  by  subaertaition  for 
the  benoftt  or  his  widow :  and  these  ^oductions  or  his  ma- 
turer  years  will  be  found  much  supwior  to  those  sermons 
which  were  given  to  the  world  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
The  series  of  discourses  on  the  gospels  was  written  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  at  Norwich. 

Dr.  Enfield  was  also  a  frequent  conbibutor  to  the 
Monthly  Magoxine  at  its  commencement,  in  which  the 
papers  under  the  title  of  the  *  En<^uirer'  are  mostly  from  his 
pen.  His  last  literary  undertaking  was  that  of  a  General 
BM^n^hical  Dictionary,  in  coi^unction  with  one  of  his 
oUest  and  most  valued  friends.  Dr.  John  Aikin.  He  re- 
sided at  Nonrieh  till  his  death,  which,  after  a  short  but 
poinAil  illness,  took  plaoe  on  Novamher  3rd,  1797|  in  the 
Iftv'seventh  jrear  of  his  age. 

As  asermcm-writer.  Or.  Enfield  obtained  so  great  a  repu- 
tation as  not  only  to  be  applied  to  for  assistance  by  his  less 
industrious  dissenting  brethren,  but  also,  through  the 
uency  of  a  London  bookseller,  by  several  of  the  clergy  of 
mo  EstaUishment,  for  sermons  on  particulw  occasions,  for 
which  he  was  liberally  remunerated. 

As  a  preaeher,  his  manner  of  deliven  was,  as  Dr.  Aikin  cba- 
raetertzea  it,  grave  and  impressive,  amcting  rather  a  uniform 
dignity  thsji  a  variety  of  expression.  It  was  entirely  free 
fruB  irtiat  is  called  tone,  and  though  not  highly  animated, 
was  by  no  means  dull,  and  never  cardess  or  ini&ff<»enL 

Am  a  oompanion,  he  was  universally  esteemed  in  evary 
situation,  and  at  every  period  of  his  hfls.  That  inflnentiu 
intereoune  with  a  congregation,  formerly  oonsidored  a  more 
•asential  part  of  the  duty  of  a  dissenting  ministar  than  it 
BOW  ii,  in  the  ease  of  Dr.  Enfield,  who  never  amumed  the 


priest,  had  uniformly  a  beneficial  tendency.  He  was  ens 
whose  entrance  into  any  society  of  those  who  knew  hiic 
instantly  diffused  pleasure.  In  small  parties  he  frequentiT 
exhibited  the  rare  talent  of  good  reaaiug,  and  with  equal 
effect  in  the  humorous  and  the  jpatheiic.  Both  at  War- 
rington and  at  Ntvwich  he  was  mstrumental  in  fiMning 
societies  for  the  discussion  of  tbe  most  intereating 
tf^nos,  without  limitation  or  exclusion.  He  thus  did  mu<£ 
towards  delightii^,  elevating,  and  refining  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved ;  and  the  mildness  mA  amiabili^  of  hit 
disposition  and  manners  aided  the  gei^e  and  onolMnsivB 
influence  of  his  benevolent  heart. 
EN  FIELD.  [Middlesex.] 

ENFILADE  is  the  denomination  applied  to  a  fire  of 
artillery  or  musketry  when  made  in  the  direction  of  an 
enemy's  line  of  troops,  or  to  that  which  is  made  from  any 
battery  to  the  interior  of  an  enemy's  rampart  or  trench,  ana 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  When  an  artillery  fire  is  so 
employed  by  tbe  besieeers  of  a  fortress,  the  intention  is  to 
dismount  the  guns  of  tne  defenders ;  and  this  end  it  accom- 
plishes with  more  certainty  than  if  the  fire  were  diracted 
horn  the  front  towards  the  months  of  the  embrasures,  both 
because  the  side  of  a  gun-carriage  presents  a  larger  snrlkce 
than  the  muitle  of  the  piece  to  the  action  ot  the  shot,  and 
because  the  same  shot  may  take  effect  against  two  or  mom 
guns  placed  upon  the  same  line  of  rampart.  An  enfilading 
fire  of  artillery  is  also  used  by  the  besiegers  to  destroy  the 
palisades  or  other  obstacles  bebind  a  f^lacis,  and  to  prevent 
the  defenders  from  remainii^  at  their  parapets.  When 
employed  by  the  defenders  of  a  fortress,  it  is  intended  lo 
sweep  any  of  tbe  besi^rs'  trenches  which  ma^  from  neces- 
sity, or  through  the  ikult  of  the  engineer,  lie  in  a  direction 
tending  towards  some  part  of  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress. 

The  destructive  effects  of  an  enfiUding  fire,  when  di- 
rected against  tbe  guns  on  a  rampart,  are  diminished  by 
constructing  travuses  across  the  rampart  at  intervals,  or  1^ 
placing  the  guns  in  blindages.  And,  to  avoid  such  fin  in 
the  trenches  of  the  besiegers,  the  jHraotice  is  to  form  those 
trenches  in  tig-sag  directioiu,  tending  altemat«dy  to  the 
r^ht  and  left  of  the  general  line  of  the  approacbas,  so  tint, 
if  produced,  they  may  fkll  on  the  exterior  of  tXk  the  ram- 
parts from  whence  a  fire  might  be  directed  towards  the  ap- 
proacbes :  when  this  is  not  possible  it  becomes  neoeasary  to 
raise  traverses  in  such  trenches  as  are  thus  exposed  to  tbe  fire. 

In  Sir  John  T.  Jones's  Journals  of  the  Sieges  in  Spaio, 
there  is  given  an  account  of  the  ingenious  attempt  made 
by  a  French  corporal  to  cause  one  of  the  trenohes  cf  the 
besiegers  before  Bodajos  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  ihe 
fortress :  the  man  contrived  secretly  in  the  evening  to  di^ 
place  on  tho  ground  the  tracing  cord  which  the  British  en- 
gineer had  stretched  in  order  to  indicate  tbe  intended  di- 
rection of  the  trench;  and  the  attempt  mly  fiiUed  because 
the  officer  who  came  on  duty  for  the  night  aooideutally  dis- 
covered, before  darkness  came  on,  the  error  in  tbe  position 
oi  the  line.  [Ricochbt.] 

ENFRANCHISEMENT.  [Cofyhold.] 

ENOADIN,  the  volley  of  the  Upper  Inn  in  the  canton 
of  tbe  Grisons,  in  Kaatem  Switxerland,  runs  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  from  Uie  sources  of  the  Inn  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Maloya  to  tbe  defile  of  Finstermunz,  where  tbe 
Inn  enters  the  Tyrol,  a  length  of  about  50  miles.  It  is  tbe 
largest  valley  in  Switzerland  next  to  the  Valais,  and  one  of 
the  finest ;  it  lies  between  two  massive  and  lofty  ridees  of 
tbe  Rhntian  Alps,  both  of  which  branch  off  mm  Mount 
Hah^'o.  The  nortliem  ridg^  which  contains  the  summits 
known  by  the  names  of  Julier  (6800  feet),  AU>ula  (7200X 
Scaletia  (800U),  Fluelo,  Pis  Linnaid.  Belvretta»&c  divides 
the  waten  d  the  Inn  from  those  of  tbe  Albula,  the 
Lauquart,  and  the  Iller,  which  flow  into  tbe  Rhine.  The 
souths  range  consists  of  the  Monte  dell'  Oro  (ituuo  feet), 
theBemitia(6200),  tbe  Casanoa,  the  Fraele,  the  l*iz  FiMgg, 
Suisas,  Pizlat,  &e.,  and  divides  the  valley  of  tlie  Inn  fjom 
that  of  the  Adda,  called  also  Vailelina.  and  from  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Etsch  or  Ad^  in  th»Tyrol.  More  than  twenty 
transverse  valleys  open  into  the  longitudinal  valley  of  Er- 
ndin.  The  width  of  the  plain  which  forms  tbe  bottom  of 
the  valley  of  Engadin  is  ttma  one  to  two  miles  in  iu  wide>t 
parts,  but  it  is  much  narrower  in  many  places. 

Tb»  dopM  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  foresu  ir 
pastures.  The  cultivated  grounds  produce  smna  barley. 
and  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  and  other  v^tablis. 
The  Upper  Engadin  being  more-elevated  dian  tbe  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  ^i^itJt^^dLjtO^^tbl^  wmtcrs, 
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yat  Kuthofef  (Voyagt  dem  U$  peHU  CSmfont  tt  dan»  In 
Alpe»  Bhitietmet)  sav  at  Getmna,  about  5300  ftet  above 
the  sea.  barley  and  oats,  and  at  St  Horix,  which  it  about 
the  same  elevation,  he  saw  cabbages,  peaa,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  lettuce.  Potatoes  wmetimes  succeed  in  certain  localities, 
but  the  barley  harvest  is  unoertain.  The  Lower  Bt^iadin' 
enjoys  a  miUerdhttate;  at  Zemetz,  4400  feet  above  the  sea, 
barley,  rye,  peas,  potatoea,  and  hemp  sueoeed ;  low«  down 
the  valley,  flax  is  cultivated  with  success.  The  cherry  and 
other  fruit  trees  are  also  met  with.  But  the  chief  wealth 
of  Engadin  and  especially  of  the  upper  part,  consistB  in  its 
cattle ;  its  cheese  equals  that  of  Gniydre,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ported. Many  of  the  men  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
especially  to  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  States,  where  they 
follow  tlie  trade  of  pastry  cooks  and  etmfectioiieTa.  Some 
of  them  make  money,  with  whidi  tbey  return  home,  and 
build  fine  houses,  which  are  conspiouons  ofajjeoti  in  moat 
of  the  vUla^.  Their  fields  are  therefore  rither  left 
to  the  care  <tf  the  women  or  let,  and  such  is  the  seard^  of 
native  labourers,  that  about  1 500  hay  makers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  repair  to  Engadin  for  the  hay  harvest, 
and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1^  to  2  flrarina  a-day,  besides  a 
plentiful  allowance  of  victuals.  Masons,  carpenters,  and 
smiths  are  mostly  foreigners.  Lather  is  imported,  while 
a  quantity  of  raw  hides  are  exported.  Most  of  the  pastures 
on  the  high  Alps  are  let  to  herdsmen  from  Bergamo  and 
other  parts  of  Lombardy,  who  migrate  thither  with  their 
cattle  in  the  summer  months.  These  herdsmen  take  along 
with  them  very  fierce  mastifib,  which  are  dangerous  to  stray 
pedestrians  or  hunters. 

The  villages  of  Engadin  are  chiefly  along  the  road  which 
fbllows  the  course  of  the  Inn  fat  the  whde  len^  of  the 
valley,  and  then  leads  into  Tyrol  by  St.  Martinsbruok,  and 
joins  the  high  road  coming  from  Italy  by  the  Stilfiwr  Joch 
to  Innspruck.  [Bobmic]  Several  paths  lead  from  En- 
gadin into  the  other  valleys  of  the  Grisons ;  the  principal 
one  is  over  the  Julier  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Albula, 
and  thenoe  to  Chur  or  Coira.  Another  path  over  the  Ma- 
loya  leads  into  the  Val  Bregaglia,  which  belongs  likewise  to 
the  Grisons,  and  thence  to  the  Chiavenna.  Other  paths  lead 
over  the  southern  ridge  into  Valteliua ;  the  most  frequented 
is  that  over  the  Beraina  into  the  valley  of  Poschiavo,  also 
belonging  to  the  Grisons,  and  from  thence  to  Tirauo  and 
Sondrio  on  the  A^e.  A  road  leads  from  Zemetx  in  Lower 
Engadin  by  the  Val  del  Fwno,  and  over  the  BuflUota  moun- 
tain. 6000  feet  high,  into  the  Munster  Thd,  also  a  Grison 
district  bordeiiiw  upon  1>]nrol,  and  which  opens  into  the 
valley  of  the  Etach. 

Upper  Engadin  haa  eleven  eommunes  or  parishes,  and 
reckons  about  800  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  Lower  Enga* 
din  has  ten  eommunes  and  1300  men  fit  for  military  ser- 
vtce.  The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  about  8000,  of 
which  Lower  Engadin  contains  5000.  Upper  Engadin 
returns  three  members  and  Lower  Engadin  four  to  the 
great  council  or  legislature  of  the  canton.  Every  oommime 
elects  its  municipal  magistrates,  and  each  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  valley  has  its  landamman  and  its  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  members  of  which  are  renewed  every  two  years. 

The  peoide  of  Engadin  are  Protestants  the  reformed 
Swiss  ehurch,  tnth  the  exoe|vtH>n  of  the  commune  of  Tarasp, 
which  b  GathoUc,  and  whieh  belonged  to  tha  house  of 
Austria  till  lEIOI.  They  speak  the  Ladin,  a  dialect  of  the 
Romano  or  Romance  language,  which  lus  much  resem- 
bianoe  to      Italian.    There  are  books  printed  in  Ladin. 

Schuols,  in  Lower  Engadin,  is  the  largest  village  in  the 
irtiote  valley ;  it  contains  nearly  200  dwdling-houses,  and  a 
handsome  parish  church.  Zemetz,  also  in  Lower  Engadin, 
has  about  450  inhabitants.  Samaden,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal rill^  of  the  Upper  Engadin,  has  about  500  inhabitants, 
some  fine  bouses,  and  three  churches.  The  families  of  Salis 
and  Planta,  which  had  once  very  extensive  feudal  powers 
in  these  parts,  and  whose  rivalry  occasioned  much  blood- 
shed, are  originally  from  Engadin,  the  history  of  which  is 
connected  with  tHat  of  the  Grisons'  country.  [Gnisoifs.] 
(Leresche,  Dictionnaire  CHograpMque  d$  la  Swtse,  1836 ; 
Dandolck  Letters  euUa  Svizzera,  CarUane  dei  Origioni.) 

ENOHIBN.  LOUIS  ANTOINE  HENRI  DE  BOUR- 
BON. DUKE  OF,  was  bom  at  ChantUly.  August,  1773. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  grandson  of 
the  prince  of  Condi,  being  a  lateral  branch  of  the  then 
reigning  fomily  of  France.  After  the  Fteneh  revohition 
broke  oat,  yoang  d'Enghien  served  under  his  grandfother 
m  the  oorps  <tf  the  Fnneh  enugianti  who  fought  on  the 
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Rhine.  AttlMpaai)eofLimevillewtt^Austna,inl801,tha 
corps  wu  disbanded,  and  Bnriiien  fixed  his  mtdenee  at 
Ettenheim,  a  chAteau  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  a 
few  miles  from  that  river,  and  in  the  territraiea  of  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden.  An  attachment  between  him  and  the 
princess  Chariotte  of  Rohan,  who  resided  at  Ettenheim 
with  her  relative  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  induced  the  duke 
to  remain  there.  After  the  war  had  Ivoken  out  again  be- 
tween England  and  France,  in  1803,  the  En^ish  govern- 
ment took  the  French  emigrants  again  into  its  my,  and  they 
were  directed  to  go  to  the  Grerman  side  of  the  Rhine  to  act 
when  required.  "The  duke  of  Enghien  was  looked  upon  aa 
their  head.  Meantime  the  oonspiracy  of  Georges  and  Piche- 
gru  against  the  person  of  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte,  was  dis- 
covered at  Paris.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  the  Duke  of 
Enghien  was  privy  to  that  conspiracy,  but  it  is  evident  that 

he  was  led  to  «»ect  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  France 
in  ftvouT  of  the  Bourbons,  of  which  he  intended  to  avail  him- 
self by  entering  France  at  the  head  of  the  emigranta.  This 
he  did  not  deny.  Bonaparte,  ahrmed  at  the  eoAspiraey 
and  at  the  avowed  intention  of  Geoi^es  to  assassinate  him, 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
was  connected  with  the  Paris  conspirators,  and  that  the 
whole  was  a  plan  directed  by  the  Bourbons  in  England  and 
by  the  En^ish  government.  That  all  the  above  parties  de- 
sired his  overthrow  is  undoubted,  and  is  no  more  than 
might  be  expected,  as  they  were  his  dedared  enemies, 
but  considerable  difibrenee  may  have  existed  as  to 'the 
means  which  they  intended  to  em^y.  Georges  and  his 
Chouan  friends  preferred  ■laassination  as  the  shortest  and 
most  enwenial  to  their  Iwbtts,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  liad  instructions  to  that  ^ect,  or  ware  connte- 
naneed  m  it  by  any  of  the  higher  parties,  who  raallT  neem 
to  have  expected  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Paris,  in 
which  Moreau,  Fich^^,  and  other  infloentisl  person* 
would  have  psxticipated.  The  insurrection,  however,  if 
successful,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  occasioned  the 
death  of  Bonaparte,  if  not  by  assassination,  at  least  in  the 
scramble  and  fight  which  must  have  taken  place.  How  &r 
the  persons  engaged  in  or  countenancing  such  a  plot  were 
justifiable,  is  a  (question  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  any 
code  of  political  justice  yet  in  existence.  Bonaparte,  on  his 
part,  determined  upon  getting  rid  of  his  enemies  by  summary 
means  similar  to  uose  which  they  employed  against  him. 
He  dispatched  a  party  of  gens  d'aimes;  wnoorossed  the  Rhine, 
entered  witfaont  oeremony  the  nontoal  temtory  of  Baden, 
surrounded  the  chtteau  of  Bttenheun,  and  took  the  duke  of 
Enghien  priaon«,  the  16th  of  March,  1S04.  [Forthe  follow- 
ing part  of  the  transaction,  see  Bonaparte.]  The  duke  was 
tried  before  a  secret  court,  which  was  evidently  influenced 
in  its  decision  by  fear  of  the  first  consul,  and  whose  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  with  a  most  indecent  haste.  The 
duke  was  found  guilty  of  all  the  charges  weferred  against 
him,  some  of  which  were  never  proved.  Even  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  court  for  a  respite  to  the  prisoner  was  over- 
ruled by  Savary,  who  waa  present  at  the  sitting  as  a  sort  of 
extra-judicial  autfaori^  to  watcli  over  the  proceedings.  It 
was  altogether  a  dark  affair  worthy  of  the  worst  times  of  the 
old  monarchy.  Bonaparte  at  the  time  openly  avowed  to  the 
Council  of  State  his  firm  purpose  of  making  an  example  of 
ttie  duke  ia  order  to  deter  the  other  Bourtxm  prinoes  and 
their  partizana  ftom  plotting  against  him  in  Aitore.  (Thi- 
haudnnZeConm&ifef  r.£pn^re,TDl.iii.di.41.)  And  again, 
at  St  Helena,  almost  at  bis  dying  hour,  he  took  upon  him- 
self alone  Uie  whole  responsibility  of  that  deed.  (T^tament 
de  NajKdion.)  After  the  Restoration,  Hullin,  president 
of  the  court,  Savary,  Caulinoourt,  and  others  who  had  a 
shture  in  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  the  duke,  wrote 
each  in  justification  or  extenuation  of  their  respective  con- 
duct. "Die  fate  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  excited  interest 
and  commiseration  throughout  Europe;  he  was  young, 
brave,  amiable,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  of  die  Bour- 
bon princes. 
ENGHIEN.  [Hainault.] 

ENGINEERING  (from  the  French  word  engin)  is  pro- 
perly the  art  of  eonstxueting  and  using  engines  <s  machines ; 
but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  that  of  executing  such  w«ka 
as  are  the  olgects  of  civil  and  military  architeetore^  in  whiiA 
machinery  is  in  general  extensively  employed. 

A  distinction  has  long  been  made  between  the  civil  mi 
military  engineer;  and  since  every  thing  rdating  to  ib» 
service  of  artillery  is  now  confided  to  a  paztietdar  corps,  the 
du^of  the  military  enginew 
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ooutrttctun  of  fertifloatioiu,  both  {nrmumit  and  temimraTy, 
including  the  trenohes  and  batter ias  mmirad  in  basiegio^ 
places ;  also  of  barracks,  DUgaiinaa,  and  otlier  vwka  oon- 
neoted  with  warlike  a&irs. 

The  profession  of  the  civil  engineer  comprehends  the 
design  and  execation  of  every  great  work  by  which  com- 
merce and  the  practice  of  the  useful  arts  may  be  fiicilitated. 
Thus,  in  creating  or  improving  the  oommunioatiwu  of  a 
country,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  fbnn  a  road  through 
hills  or  over  valleys  or  rivers,  or  to  exoavate  a  canal  in  con- 
nection whb  the  waters  hy  whidi  it  may  be  supplied,  and 
to  build  the  kwka  Ibr  retainu^  the  aur&ca  At  different  levels, 
in  diffisrent  places  vben  the  maqualitiea  of  the  ground  are 
considerable.  Ha  raises  embankments  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  or  to  reclaim  the  land  which  it 
may  have  covered,  and  dams  to  break  the  fhcoe  of  its  wave* 
at  the  mouths  iii  natural  harbours.  He  renders  rivers  navi- 
gable Then  their  course  is  obstructed  by  rocks  or  hanks ;  be 
forms  docks  or  artiflcial  harbours  where  ships  may  remain 
in  secutity ;  and  he  is  required  to  penetrate  by  mines  to 
vast  depths  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  mineral  treasures 
contained  within  the  Dosom  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the 
occupations  of  this  important  class  of  men ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  they  Srequently,  in  addition,  prac- 
tise the  avocation  of  the  machiuist  in  exeiHitinff  the  presses, 
miUst  looms,  uid  other  peat  machinea  employed  m  the 
arts  and  manijdbetures ;  particularly  in.  constructing  steai»< 
engines  and  the  apparatus  by  which  they  ara  rendomd.  avail* 
able  for  giving  motion  to  ships,  carriages,  or  maohimtry. 

In  France  the  title  of  engineer  is  extended  to  persons 
who  are  en^Ioyed  for  the  public  service  in  trigonometrioal 
surveying  in  the  interior  of  a  country  or  on  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  practice  of  naval  architecture.  The  French  have 
thu^  a  corps  of  ingSnieurs  gfographes»  of  ingfaueurs  d'hy- 
dr^raphie,  and  of  ine^nieurs  de  marine. 

Engineering  must  nave  originated  with  the  first  appliea- 
lion  a  lever  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  mass  of  any 
material  which  exerted  a  resistance  exceeding  the  unas- 
sisted stret^th  of  man :  by  observing  the  effects  produced 
in  <^ieratiou8  of  that  nature,  the  laws  of  the  action  of  bodies 
on  one  anotiier  were  gradually  discovered,  tod  mechaaie^ 
the  science  <^the  ei^ineer,  arose. 

Archimedes,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  geometer,  may 
with  justice  claim  that  of  mechanician ;  and  in  ftet  he  is 
the  first  petHon  who  is  known  to  have  applied  himself  to 
the  cultivaUon  ol  the  mixed  mathematical  sciences.  Besides 
demonstrating  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever,  he 
determined  the  centre  of  gravity  in  bodin  of  certain  fbrms, 
and  the  positions  in  which  bodies  remain  in  equilibrio  in  a 
fluid ;  and  from  the  celebrity  he  acquired  among  the  an- 
tients  by  the  mechanical  contrivances  which,  according  to 
Polybina,  be  put  in  praotice  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  we 
may  conclude  that  if  those  contrivances  were  not  his  own 
inventions,  they  must  have  contained  impraTementB  upon 
such  as  had  been  in  uae  befive  his  time. 

Vitruvuia  vrote  his  treatise  on  architecture  during  the 
reign,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  of  Vespaaun.  In  that 
treatise  he  describes  the  manner  of  building  the  walls  and 
towers  for  fortifying  towns,  the  conateuction  of  temples, 
builicis  theatres,  and  private  dwellings ;  he  describes  the 
principal  military  ei^nes  which  were  then  in  use ;  he  also 
gives  some  account  of  machines  for  drawing  and  raising 
weights,  of  engines  for  raising  water,  and  of  mills  turned 
by  water  for  grinding  com.  The  work  may  therefcffo  be 
considered  as  comprehending  every  important  object  con- 
nected with  en^neering  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Now  he  states,  in  the  proem  to  the  first  book,  that  he  bad 
been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
wailike  engines ;  and  in  another  placa^  that  he  had  de- 
i^ned  and  executed  a  basilica  at  fWnum;  it  ii  evident 
tMrefin*  that  he  umtsd  in  his  person  the  oharaeter  of  en- 
gmeer  and  architect;  and  ammig  ib»  antieats  the  nrofes- 
sion  of  the  former  seems  to  have  been  always  included  in 
that  of  tiie  latter.  The  '  machinarius'  was  probably  the 
artificer  who  executed  the  civil  and  milUafy  machines,  or 
the  petfr  officer  who,  at  the  si^  vt  a  fatresi,  superin- 
tended the  service  of  the  engines. 

Of  the  national  works  executed  by  the  antients,  and 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  properly  felling  within  the 
province  of  the  engineer,  one  of  the  first  of  vluch  we  have 
any  intimation  is  the  canal  uniting  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nue,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  begun  by  Sesostris,  or, 
according  to  HerodcAus,  by  Necos.  the  son  of  Fsammeti- 


chua,  and  flnisbed  by  Darius  the  First  The  canal  ol 
Xerxes  across  the  isumus  of  the  peninsula  oi  Athoa  ia 
another  example  of  works  of  this  kind.  The  introductioD 
of  arches  in  works  of  magnitude  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  the  profession  of  the  architectural 
engineer,  as  the  idea  of  giving  to  blocks  of  stone  a  form 
wluoh  would  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  balanced 
rest  by  their  mutual  pressures,  the  discoverv  of  the  means 
of  arranging  them  on  a  curve  surfec^  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  m^^tudes  of  the  pien  or  abutmenta  so  that 
the  lateral  pressure  the  vault  nii^t  be  adequately  re- 
sisted, im^ly  a  higher  d^ree  of  intdleotual  power  tbui  is 
exhibited  m  eovering  a  spaoe  with  a  horiiontal  roof.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  {^GbOACJKj  at  Rome  is  probably  the  most 
antient  example  ht  Eur^  of  this  scientific  construction ; 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  various  arches  of  the 
Therms  and  of  other  public  buildings  both  at  Rome  and  in 
the  provinces,  such  as  aqueducts  and  bridges,  attest  the 
grandeur  of  the  dengn,  combined  with  punoses  of  public 
utility,  which  eharaotarised  the  architects  who  lived  under 
the  early  empwors. 

Vitruvius  enumwates  several  Greeks  who  had  written  on 
machinery ;  but  from  his  time  to  that  in  which  Italy  rose 
again  to  importance  after  the  fell  of  the  omnire,  little  is 
loiown  eottoeming  the  state  (tf  engineering  in  Europe.  Sub- 
sequently to  ibe  last-mentionea  epoch.  Cardan,  tSuido 
Ubaldi,  Valerius,  and  Galileo,  in  that  eountiy,  and  Stevious, 
HtQI^ena,  and  Deaoartes,  in  the  north,  axe  d^tingnished  aa 
oulwatora  <tf  theoretkat  meehanioa.  Galileo  particularly 
deserves  to  be  named  for  his  discovery  of  the  laws  u 
motion,  his  s^ptication  of  the  pendulum  to  the  measure- 
ment of  time,  and  for  his  theory  of  projectiles.  From  his 
day  to  the  present  almost  evenr  distinguished  mathema- 
tician, both  on  the  oontinent  and  in  this  country,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  the  mechanical  sciences. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  most  celebrated  practical  engineers  were  Bru- 
nellesdii,  who  built  the  dome  of  St.  Mary  at  Florence ; 
PeruEii.  San  Gallo,  and  Michel  Angelo,  who  executed 
that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  San  MichieU,  the  supposed  in- 
ventor oi  the  bastion  system  of  fortification;  ana  to  these 
may  be  added  Sir  Oiristopher  Wren,  the  uehitwt  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London. 

In  Holland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  low  grounds  a^nst  the  inundationK  of  the 
seas  am  rivers,  and  of  obtaining  an  inland  navigation  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  gave  rise  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  branch  of  engineering  which  relates  to  hydraulic 
constructions ;  and  the  invention  of  the  lock  for  canals  is 
believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  former  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Indeed  we  find  the 
profession  practised  in  those  countries  on  an  extensive  scale 
when  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  capable  of  under- 
taking the  formation  of  a  eanal  to  dnin  the  ground.  Before 
the  reign  of  Chartes  L  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice 
to  sendto  Holland  for  anenginew  when  any  work  of  that 
nature  was  to  be  undertaken. 

But  the  extension  of  the  manufiHrtures  of  this  country 
soon  after  that  period,  and  the  eonaequent  uigmentation 
both  of  its  internal  and  fimigu  commerce,  called  forth  all 
the  encKies  of  the  people,  who,  at  Imgth,  in  the  works  per- 
formed for  Acilitating  the  means  of  communicating  between 
one  place  and  another,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  useful 
arts,  rose  to  an  eminence  which  other  nations  have  not 
been  able  to  attain.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
the  numerous  canals  and  railways  which  intersect  the 
country ;  the  majestic  bridges  executed  in  stone  over  the 
Thames;  in  cast-iron  over  the  Avon,  the  Thames,  &c.; 
and  thoaa  w  the  suspension  principle  at  the  Menai  and  at 
Hammenmith.  And  among  the  men  to  whose  useful 
talenta  in  this  branch  of  engineering  the  nation  is  indebted 
may  be  named  Brindley,  Smeattm*  Jessop,  Telford,  the 
Rennies,  and  Brufiel. 

The  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  or  rather  its  improve- 
ment in  1769,  opened  a  new  field  for  the  talent  of  the  en* 
gineer  in  the  numurous  uses  to  which  the  machine  became 
^pUeable.  Before  the  time  of  Watt  it  had  hem  employed 
only  as  a  pump  to  raise  water ;  but  this  mechanician,  by 
converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam  into  a  ro- 
tatory motion,  renoered  it  capable,  not  only  of  replacinfc, 
with  greatly  augmented  enei^,  the  power  of  wind,  water, 
or  horses,  in  giving  motion  to  machinery  for  the  purpoaesi 
required  ia  the  arts,  but  also  of  serving  as  a  first  mover  for 
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prapeUiiu;  vbbmIb  through  water,  or  tor  drawing  earm^ 
orer  land. 

'tbo  course  of  education  by  which  a  student  may  gualiiy 
himself  to  become  an  engineer,  whether  civil  or  military, 
must  neoaoanl^  comprehend  a  greater  extent  botii  of  the 
pure  and  physical  sciences  than  would  be  required  for  a 
person  who  is  to  follow  any  other  probesion.  it  will  be, 
parhaM  flir  ever*  a  matter  of  opinion  how  much  mathnnatice 
dunda  water  into  aschool  oome^tf  engiiwering ;  ond  thwe 
ne,  no  doubt,  some  porsona  who  eontead  that  bo  mora  is 
required  than  would  aatre  to  eoBVUte  Hm  ooat  of  naterials 
aad  the  wages  of  labour;  this,  and  the  obswation  of  ex- 
ialing  examples,  h«ii^  supposed  sufilcient  to  enable  a  man 
to  enter  uptm  the  practice  of  the  profession.  It  is  not  how- 
ever with  such  knowledge  only  that  an  mgineer  is  qualified 
to  design  an  important  work  which  it  may  be  required  to 
conduct  under  new  and  difficult  ciroumstanoes.  Mere 
science  certainly  cannot  make  a  man  an  engineer;  for 
analytical  formi^  rdatii^  to  meehanical  eqialibrium  or 
operations,  bnng  necessarily  ibunded  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  materials  are  perfectly  hard,  perfectly  smooth. 
Sec  and  that  the  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another  are 
sulyect  to  invariable  laws,  have  no  i^actieBl  utili^  unleas 
corrected  by  obaemtion  and  experiment  On  the  othn- 
hand,  mere  diligence  in  observing  the  results  of  practical 
operations  will  never  raise  a  man  to  pioflcienc^  in  art 
unless  he  is  gifted  with  very  exttsordraaiy  ipowers.  A 
judicious  combination  of  theory  and  practice  is  indispen- 
sable, and  such  a  combination  oan  only  be  made  by  a  man 
in  whom  great  natural  talent  is  blended  with  all  the  aids 
that  the  sciences  can  afford. 

Of  the  military  engineer  it  may  be  said  that  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  more  minute  details  of  construction  is 
required  than  would  suffice  in  the  civil  praetitionra ;  be- 
cause it  may  happen  that  the  fcomar  is  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  profession  in  some  colony  where  workmen  ade- 
quately skilled  in  the  mechanical  opemtioDs  may  be  wanting. 
The  aeeomplishment  of  the  work  may  then  beoome  impos- 
sible abould  the  offloer  not  be  qualified  to  give  the  neoea- 
saryiaatmctions  to  those  who  are  placed  under  his  direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  sehoola  of  tliis  country 
there  prevails  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  studies 
which  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  '  lite- 
rature ;*  and  that,  notwithstandic^  the  vast  importance  of 
the  sciences  and  arts  'n  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  there  is  not,  if  we  except  the  military  schools  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Addiecombe,  any  place  of  edu- 
cation where  young  men  are  mstructed  in  the  science  the 
engineer.  In  a  uscourse  delivered  by  M.  Bureaux  de 
Puay,  which  was  printed  in  1790,  it  is  stated  that  the 
pupils,  on  entering  the  Ecole  de  Q%m&  at  Mfiziires,  were 
required  to  undergo  an  examination  in  arithmetic^  algebra, 
geometry,  the  infinitcsiDial  oaloulus,  meehanioa,  hydraulici^ 
and  drawing.  And  these  branches  of  science  are  said  to 
be  but  the  key  to  those  tat^ht  at  the  institution  itself,  which 
are  stereotom^  (the  art  of  representing  the  sections  of 
solids),  the  principles  of  carpentiy,  civil  and  military  archi- 
tecture, perspective,  the  theory  of  shadows,  and  surveying ; 
and  with  thme  are  said  to  have  been  combined  the  soience 
of  milituT  tactics  and  a  course  of  chemistry.  If  the  above 
branches  of  study  were  considered  requisite  for  the  Ecole 
de  Gl^e,  much  more,  omitting  <Hily  that  which  relates  to 
tactics,  vrould  they  be  proper  for  the  civil  engineer,  who  is 
called  upon  to  design  and  carry  into  execution  works  erf'  far 
greater  complexi^  than  those  which  appertain  to  the 
sdeneeof  war. 

It  is  eaay  to  oonooiv«  tluA  Ute  knowledra  wluch  a  boy,  at 
the  wga  of  ratering  a  publio  school,  can  nave  of  the  iimni- 
tesunal  cdeulua  and  meehanies  must  be  very  superficial ; 
and  it  would  perhaps  suffice  if  he  then  possessed  a  compe- 
tent knowled^  of  plane  geometry,  triguiometry,  mensura- 
tion, and  common  almlwa.  But  it  is  correct  to  say  that, 
befiHe  a  youth  is  phwM  in  the  office  of  a  practical  engineer, 
his  education  should  have  comprehended  most  of  the  sub- 
jects above  enumerated,  particularly  the  principal  proposi- 
tions in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics ;  sinoe  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  the  means  of  instruo^n  will 
afterwarda  oe  within  his  reach,  even  were  he  led  by  in- 
clination to  seek  them. 

The  inatitutkm  of  civil  engineers  which  was  formed  at 
Lcoidon  in  18S8  cannot  fail,  by  the  publication  of  its  traos- 
•ctiMU*  to  be  the  means  gr^tly  asaatiDs  such  persons  as 
nuqr  hanaftcr  enter  the  proliMuon;  and,  through  them,  of 
iiwiiiiiiH  aaniae  to  lodstjr  ipff^  Xvop  eatabCsbed  pnw- 


titionors  may  oooasi«iaUy  derive  benefit  from  the  thoon* 
tical  investigations  and  the  practical  details  of  construction 
which  are  the  subjects  of  the  papers  road  at  the  meetings 
of  the  members. 

The  professions  of  an  architect  and  of  an  engineer,  as 
th^  are  practised  at  present,  may  be  said  to  coincide  with 
one  another  to  a  certain  extent.  The  members  of  both 
must  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the 
ground  in  which  the  foundations  of  their  buildii^  are  to 
be  laid ;  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  caiMcities  ^ 
difibreat  materiab,  wood,  atone,  and  iron,  for  lesiating  the 
■trains  to  which  'such  materiids  may  be  expcned,  so  that 
sufileient  strmgth  may  be  obtained  with  a  due  attention  to 
economy ;  and  they  must  equally  attend  to  the  principles 
of  equililnium  in  their  roofe,  arcbes,  and  domes  arranging 
the  Deams,  bars,  or  voussoirs  so  that  they  may  remain  at 
rest  with  as  little  strain  as  possible  upon  the  connecting 
ties  by  which  the  joints  are  strengthened.  But  here  the 
two  professions  diverge  from  one  another:  while  the  en- 
gineer has  to  determine,  by  a  process  of  levelling,  the  pro- 
file of  the  ground  on  perhaps  an  extensive  line  of  country, 
for  a  road  or  a  canal ;  or  has  to  determine  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  hit  rataining  walls  so  that  they  may  resist 
the  pressure  of  earth  or  water  against  them ;  or,  finally,  to 
devise  methods  of  renderiDjg  the  action  of  his  moving  powers 
uniform,  and  of  transmitting  them  throu^  a  train  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  place  where  the  efTect  is  to  Be  produced,— the 
axchiteot  is  engaged  in  designing  the  external  forms  and 
internal  arrangements  of  ediflces,  in  which,  whether  in- 
tended as  pa^es  or  private  dwellings,  or  as  buildings  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  religion  or  of  the  states  architec- 
tonic beauty  must  be  combined  with  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended. 

ENGLAND,  originally  Engla-land,  Engle-lasid,  and 
Engle-lond,  means  the  land  of  the  Angles,  Aengles,  or 
Engles.  liie  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  appears  to  have 
preserved  its  proper  sound  mo&t  completely  in  the  French 
Angleterre.  In  the  languages  of  the  Teutonic  fiimily  it  has 
genenlly  slid  into  the  uinner  sound  of  £  or  Ae^  which  is 
nearly,  but  not  quit^  the  same  with  our  English  a  in  auc^ 
a  worid  as  tfuufe.  Thus  the  Dutch  say  Engelandt  and  the 
Germans  England,  spelling  the  word  exactly  as  we  do.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  counliy  we  have  re- 
ceded still  ferther  from  the  original/orm  of  tlie  word  in  our 
pronunciation  than  in  our  spelling ;  for  both  in  England 
and  English,  the  first  sellable  is  pronounced  as  if  the  vowd 
were  not  e,  but  t.  Tlus  last  fact  connects  itself  in  some 
way  or  other,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
south  of  Europe  both  pronounce  and  write  the  word;  the 
Italians  saying  Inghtlterra,  the  Spaniards  Ingleterra,  and 
the  Portuguese  IngltUtrra.  But  these  ferms  may  have 
been  ado]^ed  either  firom  an  imitation  of  the  English  pro- 
nunciation, or  from  some  tendency  peculiar  to  the  languages 
of  the  Latin  family  (in  which  case  it  is  possible  that  our 
present  pronunciation  of  the  word  may  he  an  innovation  de- 
rived, probably  not  longer  ago  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  Spam  or  Italy);  or  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forms  on  the  one  Iiand,  and  the 
English  mode  of  pronouncing  the  word  on  the  other,  may 
be  BO  many  independent  exemplifications  of  a  tendency  to 
farther  and  farther  attenuation  natural  to  the  vowel  sound 
in  this  position,  the  reduction  from  e  to  i  being  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  by  which  the  broad  a  had  been 
previously  converted  into  e  or  ae. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  as  wo  have  just  explained  it,  the  land  or  country 
of  the  Angles.  It  ia  usual  to  speak  of  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  souUi  of  Britain  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  the  names  of  die  Saxons  or  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  each 
<H  these  app^otions  b  apt  to  lead  to  some  misapprehension. 
To  begin  with  the  latter:  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  anfl 
language  seem  commonly  to  be  understood  the  nation  and 
lai^age  of  the  Bnglitih  Saxons,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Saxons  of  Gertnany;  indeed  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  often 
called  the  English  Saxons  (for  instance,  in  Gibson's  transla- 
tion of  Clamden*&  Britannia,  pp.  154-168).  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  the  word  is  altogether  a  modem  formation. 
Our  ancestors  before  the  Norman  Ck>nquest  did  not  call 
themselves  Anglo~^axons,  as  meaning  the  English  Saxons 
or  the  Saxons  of  England.  Asaer  indeed  designates  Alfired 
as  Angul-Saxonum  Rex ;  but  the  meaning  intended  to  he 
conveyed  by  this  awkward  compound  ^cnn/appeanyolfli^ 
been,  not  the  English  Saxons^^i^Otzyibbf  B^cQKJAtt^ 
and  the  Saxons.  When  the  Saxon  part  of  popmtion 
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^om  wu  BjM^B  of^  they  wwe  never  eaUed  the 
Sbxods  or  English  Suons,  but  umplj  tbe  Saxons,  or,  as 
the  case  mwht  be,  the  West  m  Bait  vc  South  Saxims. 
than,  secon^y,  vkh  regard  to  the  term  Saxons:  that 
name,  we  belwve,  was  never  used  among  onr  anoestocs 
themselves,  in  the  times  before  the  Noun  an  conquest;  as 
applicable  to  the  general  populatim  of  South  Britain :  ibey 
eonflned  it  to  tMt  particular  portion  of  the  population 
which  was  of  Saxon  hneage,  and  which  did  not  occupy  half 
the  country.  It  is  true  that  foreifnen  did  not  alwayB 
strictly  observe  this  distinction,  but  onen  spoke  of  the  whole 
people  as  Saxons,  naturally  misled  both  by  the  greater 
celebrity  of  that  name  fbr  some  ages  before  the  settlement 
of  the  Saxons  and  the  other  kindred  tribes  in  Britain,  and 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  first  of  those  invadprs  that  ar- 
rived in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Jutes  and  Saxons. 
We  easily  account  in  this  way  fbr  the  application  of  the  term 
Saxons  to  the  entire  body  of  the  new  population  by  the 
Welsh  writer  Gildas,  and  for  its  having  apparendy  been 
eanerally  used  in  the  same  comprehensive  sense  both  by 
me  Welsh  and  Uie  Scots  of  North  Britain  firom  the  earliest 
times.  The  Sassmagh  is  still  the  name  given  to  the 
English  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  by  the  Welsh ;  and 
antiently  the  southern  part  of  the  present  Scotland,  which 
was  cbietiy  occupied  lay  a  population  of  English  descent, 
was  known  in  the  more  northern  parts  by  the  name  of 
Saxonia  or  Saxony.  The  prevalence,  ^ain,  of  tba  term 
SaxoD  in  modern  times,  as  applied  to  the  entire  population 
of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  to  the  Ian- 
guaee  then  spoken  in  the  country,  is  to  be  attributed  prin- 
cipally to  the  appropriation  of  the  term  English  in  another 
sense,  nam^y,  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  language  of  the 
oountiy  since  the  Conquest,  and  also  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
cirounutanoB  of  the  state  which  eventually  obtained  the 

Ceral  sovereign^  in  the  times  previous  to  the  Conquest 
ing  been  a  Saxon  state.  But  the  name  by  which  the 
entire«population  was  commonly  described'  in  those  times 
by  natives  of  the  country  was  certainly  not  the  Saxons,  but 
the  Anries  or  the  En^ish ;  and  that  fh>m  the  earliest  date 
to  which  our  evidence  on  the  subject  extends.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  use  of  the  term  English  as  the  common 
national  appellative  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Bede,  himself  on  Angle,  having  entitled  his  his- 
tory 'Historia  Ecclesiastica  Oentis  Anglorum,*  and  having, 
in  conformity  with  that  title,  applied  the  name  Angli 
throughout  the  work  as  the  geneml  designation  of  his 
countrymen.  But  the  use  of  tne  name  in  that  compre- 
hensive sense  eppean  to  be  oonsiderably  oldw  than  the 
time  of  Bede,  who  died  in  aj>.  735.  We  find  the  Kentish 
king  Etfaelbert,  connderably  more  than  a  century  before 
this,  subaerihii^  himself  to  a  charter  '  £^  Ethelbertus, 
Rex  Anglorum,  in  virtue  apparentlv  of  his  dignity  as  Bret- 
walda  or  supreme  monarch,  which  he  held  from  about  the 
'year  589  till  his  death  in  616.  Taking  this  fact  along  with 
the  other,  which  is  unquestionable,  that  the  kings  of 
Weasex,  after  they  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
country,  although  their  own  state  was  Saxon,  yet  called 
themselves,  not  kings  of  the  E^ons,  but  kings  of  Uie  Angles 
and  of  England,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  latter  had 
all  along  been  the  names  by  which  the  whole  people  and 
country  were  commonly  known,  and  that  Bede  in  em]dOT- 
ing  them  as  he  did  imly  followed  antecedent  usage.  We 
believe  the  country  to  have  been  called  England,  and  the 
people  and  their  lan^ua^  English,  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity. 

To  the  circumstances  of  that  introduction  we  would  trace 
this  use  of  the  names.  The  captives  from  Britain  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  market-place  of  Rome,  who  first  drew  upon 
their  country  the  attention  of  Grei^ry,  afterwards  pope, 
were  Angles,  as  the  well-known  pun,  'They  would  be  not 
4.ngles,  but  angels,  if  they  were  but  Christians,'  which  the 
name  of  their  nation  and  their  &ir  appearance  suggested  to 
Gregory,  may  remind  us.  It  was  the  Angles,  ^erefore,  that 
Gregory  formed  the  desire  of  converting ;  and  it  was  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  considered  as  Angles  that  Angnstine 
and  his  companions  were  some  years  afterwards  seat  aa 
missionaries.  These  eireumstanees  were  enoi^h  to  fix  the 
name  as  the  proper  Christian  appellation  of  the  nation.  It 
was  that  by  which  the  people  had  been  known  to  the  mis- 
sionaries before  their  arrival  among  them,  and  which  the 
anecdote  of  Gr^ry  would  doubtless  endear  to  these  hol^ 
men  and  to  their  disciples.  Hence  its  assumption  by  their 
royal  convert  Bthelbert,  takinr,  in  his  qnaii^  of  supreme 
moBarch.  the  title  of  Kmc  Angiomm,  as  already  notioed.  It 


was  of  eonne  also  Ihb  moat  appri^riate  appdlatian  which 
Bede,  writing  the  history  of  the  church  thus  planted,  could 
employ.  Am  althoujgh-  we  cannot  auppose  tmit  he  was  the  ^ 
first  who  so  applied  it.  the  constant  use  <^  U  in  his  great 
work  ma^  he  reasonably  supposed  to  have  had  much  effieet 
in  establishing  its  acceptation  in  the  sense  in  whidi  it  lud 
been  there  employed.  In  this  way  ttut  terms  Englaiul  and 
English  very  soon  came  into  universal  use  as  iS>€  pnpor 
names  of  the  conntry,  the^peopl^  and  the  language,  just  as 
they  are  at  this  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Bede,  which,  repeated  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  the  only  distinct  account  we  possess 
of  the  invaders  from  the  Continent  who  effected  the  con- 
quest of  South  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  th^ 
consisted  principally  of  three  nations  or  tribes,  the  Jutes, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles.  {Hi$L  EecUt,  i.  15.)  In  an- 
other place,  however  (v.  10),  he  mentioiu  Frisians  as  bmng 
mixed  with  these;  and  there  are  other  antiant  testimoniee 
to  the  same  eflfeot,  especially  a  remarkable  passage  in  Vn- 
copius  iBeU.  Qotk.  iv.  20),  where,  in  his  aooount  of  the 
idaad  under  the  name  of  Brittia,  he  describes  it  as  inhar 
bited  by  three  nations,  the  Anglos,  tiie  Frisones,  and  those  of 
the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  Britons  C^yyikai  n  kox 
^pimmvc  Ko!  ol  v^try  iaiwim  BptrrovccX  each  of  which  na- 
tions had  a  king.  Sir  Francis  Fatgrave  {Rue  and  F^ogrest 
qf  the  Eng.  Com.,  pp.  41,  42)  considers  the  name  Frisians  in 
Uiis  passage  to  include  both  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles,  as 
well  as  the  Frisians  proper,  all  these  apparently  being  alike 
Belgic  tribes.  'By  the  Frisians,'  he  adds,  'Hengist  is  { 
deemed  to  be  a  Frisian  king ;  and  the  legend  of  Rowcna, 
or,  as  they  term  her,  Ronix,  is  incorporated  in  their  his- 
tory. AbetterjHtoof  of  affinity  is  to  be  found  in  the  resem- 
blanoa  of  the  Frino  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  which  in 
many  instances  amounts  to  an  absolute  i(tentity.  But  the 
most  conclusive  argument  of  the  unity  of  the  nations  is  de- 
duced ftom  the  judgments  dictated  by  Wulemar,  and  incor- 
porated in  their  respective  laws  of  the  Fruians  and  An^es, 
showing  thereby  that  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  common 
legislator/  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  antiently  the  Fri- 
sians appear  to  have  be«n  spread,  in  detached  settlements, 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  from  the  Schelde  to  the 
North  Sea.  Down'to  the  eighth  century,  what  was  called 
the  Greater  Friesland  (or  Fnsia  Major),  wen  forming  part 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  extended  all  the  -^ray  from 
the  Schelde  to  the  Weser.  But  the  Frisians  who  pused 
over  into  Britain  with  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  were 
most  probably  the  Stnudflrisii,  or  inbabitante  of  the  small 
district  callM  the  Lesser  Friesland  (Frisia  MinorX  lying 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Northstrand,  on  the  westcvn  coast  of 
Senleswig.  (See  further  upon  this  subject  Usher,  Antiq. 
Bcclet.  Brit.,  p.  397 ;  and  Turner,  Hut.  Ang.  Sax.  i.  306.) 

We  may  here  observe  that.  ^Uiough  it  nas  been  com-  ' 
monly  assumed  that  our  present  Teutonic  speech  was 
brought  over  by  these  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other  kindred 
tribes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  there  are  not  wanting 
some  writers  who  contend  that  it  has  been  known  in  the 
island  fkim  a  much  earUer  date.  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pen- 
nicuick  was,  aa  far  as  we  an  aware,  the  first  who  advanced 
the  opinion  that  the  Belnc  tribes  who,  accndii^  to  Oesar, 
occupied  the  whole  or  uie  greater  part  of  ttw  southern 
coast  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romana,  sroke,  not  a  Celtic, 
but  a  Teutonic  dialect;  in  other  words,  a  language  radically 
the  same  with  that  brought  over  many  ages  aflmrards  by 
the  Angles  and  Saxons.  His  *  Dissertation  on  tiie  Antient 
Language  of  Britain.'  although  written  forty  years  before, 
was  not  published  till  1 782,  when  it  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Top<^;raphica  Britannica,'  4to., 
London.  Pinkerton.  in  his  'Inquiry  into  the  History  of 
Scotland*  (first  published  in  1789),  claims  the  credit  of 
having  made  the  same  discovei^  two  years  before  he  saw 
Sir  J.  Clerk's  Dissertation.  *  It  is  one,  he  observes,  'which 
in  the  histny  of  no  other  country  would  have  been  reserved 
for  this  centu^,  and  which  1  will  venture  to  say  is  more 
important  to  English  history  than  any  yet  made,  or  that 
can  be  made.  For  it  not  oiuy  adds  seven  oentuiiaa  to  the 
histwy  of  Ei^ishmen,  as  such,  but  will,  if  duly  attended 
to,  put  the  whole  history  of  law,  manners,  antiquitiea,  frc. 
in  England,  upon  quite  a  new  and  &r  more  interesting 
footing.'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  work  quoted  abov^ 
also  inclines  to  the  presumption  that '  a  dialect  cloaelj  allied 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  spoken  in  Britain  long  before  tha 
arrival  of  the  last  invaders '  (p.  27).  This  aupfwaitioa  cer- 
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that,  wbilfl  the  old  inbabitants  cannot  be  believed  to  b&ve 
been  vfadly  swept  from  tbe  soil  by  their  invaders  and  con- 
querors, but  WOTe  most  probably  retained  in  great  numbers 
AS  slaves,  both  domestic  and  predial,  no  bint  or  indication 
is  to  be  found  of  any  distinction  of  language  having  existed 
between  the  two  races  that  were  thus  associated. 

The  first  of  tbe  Germanic  invaders  that  arrived  after  tbe 
departure  of  the  Romans  are  described  as  having  been  a 
body  of  Jutes,  under  two  leaders  named  Hengist  andHorsa. 
Tbey  arrived  aji.  449  at  Ebbsfieet,  now  an  inland  spot,  but 
then  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Tbanet,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wansnm,  now  a  mere  rirule^  wbidi  divides  Thanet 
from  tbe  rest  of  Kent  Tlie  name  of  the  Jutes  is  variously 
written  Jutae,  Juitae,  Jotuni,  Oeatani,  Giotae,6utae^  Jetae, 
&c.  It  is  probably  the  same  name  with  Oetae,  and  that  again 
U  probably  identical  with  Gtnthi,  Scythae,  and  Scoti.  (See 
upon  th(s  subject  Pinkerton's  Dissertation  on  the  Scutkians 
or  Goths,  chap,  i.)  The  Jutes  who  came  to  Britain  with  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  however,  appear  to  have  come  immediately 
from  what  was  formerly  called  South  Jutland,  and  is  now 
the  dacby  of  Schleawig.  They  were  probably,  therefore,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  district  called  the  Lesser  Friexland, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  situated  on  the  coast  of 
South  Jutland.  The  Jutes,  according  to  Bede,  were  the 
ancestors  of  tbe  people  of  Kent,  and  also  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle  of  W^ht,  and  of  the  part  of  tbe  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire opposite  to  it:  that  is  to  say,  tbe  Jutes  settled  in  those 
parts,  mixing  most  probably  with  the  fisrmer  inhalntants. 

The  Jutes  under  Hen^st  and  Horsa  were  f(dlowedia 
A.D.  477  by  a  body  of  Saxons  under  Ella,  who  made  iheir 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Tbe  next  leader  that  atriTOd 
was  Cerdic,  with  another  colony  of  Saxons,  in  a.d.  495,  He 
probably  landed  somewhere  on  the  south  coast,  perhaps  at 
Southampton,  althouf^h  one  account  makes  Yarmouth  (in 
Norfolk)  to  have  been  the  place.  The  general  history  of 
the  Saxons,  of  which  their  coimection  with  Britain  forms 
only  a  very  small  portion,  will  be  treated  of  in  another 
arti(?le.  At  this  period  the  name,  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive acceptation,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  that,  not  of 
one  nation,  but  of  a  ffreat  confederacy  of  nations,  the  ter- 
ritories  occupied  by  which  extended  from  the  E^ltic  far  into 
tbe  Ulterior  of  Genmny.  We  are  inclined  however  to  de- 
rive the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain  ttam  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Baltic,  most  probably  from  the  country  now 
forminz  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  with  perhaps  part  of  the 
north  of  Hanover,  or  the  west  of  Mecklenburg.  Thus  si- 
tuated, they  would  he  the  next  neighbours  of  the  Jutes  and 
the  Angles.  And  this  appears  to  he  the  district  which  their 
English  descendants  recognized  as  the  country  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  land,  as  tbey  called  it,  of  the  Old  Saxons,  as 
we  may  learn  from  the  account  of  Germany  which  Alfred 
has  inserted  in  bis 'translation  of  the  Geography  of  Orosius. 
The  '  Eald  Seaxan*  are  here  described  as  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Thyringos  (or  Thuringians) ;  to  the  south-east  of 
die  Frisians  (this  must  mean  tbe  Strandfrisians) ;  to  the 
east  <^  the  mouth  of  tbe  Aelfe  (the  Elbe)  and  Frysland ; 
and  to  the  south-east  of  Angle  and  SQlende  (ZealandX 
and  part  of  Dena  (Denmark).  Bede  expressly  brings  the 
English  Saxons  from  '  the  land  now  called  the  country  of 
the  Old  Saxons.'  Tbey  appear  to  have  eventually  occupied 
Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  the  south  part  of  Hertford, 
Surrey,  Hampshire  (vriih  the  exception  of  the  coast  oppo- 
site to  the  Isle  of.  Wight),  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  part  of  Cornwall. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  527  that  the  first  Angles  arrived. 
From  that  time  they  made  a  succession  of  descents  under 
various  petty  chiefr,  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved, 
upon  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  In  547,  however, 
a  much  more  numerous  body  of  them  than  had  yet  appeared 
landed  under  tbe  conduct  of  Ida  on  the  coast  between  the 
Tweed  and  the  Forth,  and  eventually  established  them- 
selves in  tbe  country  to  the  nor^  of  the  Humber.  Tacitus, 
who  in  his  *  Germany'  has  mentioned  nnther  the  Saxons 
nor  the  Jutes,  merely  notices  the  AngU  along  with  several 
other  tribes  as  lying  beyond  the  Longohardi,  and  sur- 
ro'inded  by  the  natural  protection  of  their  rivers  and 
woods.  As  &r  however  as  anything  can  be  made  of  his 
vague  account,  he  appears  to  place  them  somewhere  in  the 
I  peninsula  of  Jutland.  This  is  tbe  situation  which  is  as- 
'  signed  to  them  both  by  Bede  and  other  antient  English 
writers.  '  From  the  Angles,'  says  Bede, '  that  is  to  say,  from 
tbe  country  called  Angtia,  and  which  from  that  time  tiH 
aow  is  said  to  have  remained  waste,  between  the  provinoes 


of  the  Jutes  and  the  old  Saxons,  descended  the  But 
Angles,  the  Mercians,  the  race  of  the  Northumbrians,  and 
all  the  rest  of  .  tbe  nations  of  England.'    Alfred,  in  his 

*  Orosius,'  also  places  the  Angles  in  the  Danish  countries 
on  the  Baltic  And  Etheiwerd,  a  writer  of  tbe  eleventh 
century,  describes  Old  Anglia  as  situated  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Jutes,  and  as  having  the  city  of  Schleswig  for 
its  capital.  Ihis  account  is  adopted  by  Camden :  *  Seeing,' 
he  observes,  '  that  between  Juitland  and  Holsatia  or  Hol- 
stein (tbe  antient  seat  of  the  Saxons)  there  is  a  small  pro- 
vince in  tbe  kiiwdom  of  Denmark,  and  under  the  city  of 
Flemsburg,  called  at  this  day  Angel,  which  Lindebergim  in 
his  Epistles  terms  Little  England,  I  am  pretty  well  assured 
that  I  have  &und  the  antient  seat  of  our  jbrefathers,  and 
that  from  this  verr  place  the  Angles  came  into  our  island.' 
{Brit.  Introd.)  ^is  district  of  Angel,  or  Angein,  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  in  his  *  Travels,*  part  iii. 
4to.,  Lon.  1819  It  is  called  Angein,'  he  says, '  but  this 
word  is  pronounced  exactly  as  we  pronounce  England,  or 
Engelonde.  (This  is  notvery  intelligible).  'We  were  surprised 
at  the  number  of  English  faces  we  met;  and  resemblance 
is  not  confined  to  features.  Many  articles  of  dress,  and 
many  customs,  are  common  to  the  two  countries.  The 
method  of  cultivating  and  dividing  tbe  land  is  tbe  same  in 
both;  the  meadows  bounded  by  quickset  hedges,  or  by 
fences  made  of  intertvristed  boughs,  reminded  us  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex.  Ihe  natural  appearance  of  the  country 
is  also  like  the  south  of  England,  being  diversified  hj 
numerous  hills  and  valleys,  adorned  with  ^urisbing  woocu 
and  fertile  fields.*  Angein,  however,  is  not,  as  Dr.  Ghrke 
calls  it,  *  the  part  of  the  duchv  of  Sleswick  which  a  traveller 
must  pass  in  his  route  from  Flensburgh  to  Apenrade.'  It 
lies  all  to  tbe  south  of  Flensburg.  [Angeln.]  The  Anrles 
obtained  possession  of  tbe  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  the  parts  already  mentioned  as 
occupied  by  the  Jutes  and  Saxons ;  in  other  words,  of  all 
England  to  the  north  of  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  TMimes, 
except  the  present  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part 
of  Hertford.  They  also  extended  their  settlements  over  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  Scotlaud. 

The  following  were  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  several 
invading  bands,  tbe  dates  being  those  assigned  in  the  valu- 
able summaries  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  given  by  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  in  his  Appendix  of  Proqft  and  JlluitraHont  to  his 
Rite  and  IVogress  qf  the  EngHek  Commonwealth,  p.  cexxtx 
— cccxl : — 

1.  Kent,  consisting  of  the  present  county  of  that  name, 
founded  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  whose  followers  were  Jutes, 
A.D.  457.  From  ^sc  or  Eric,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Hengist,  the  kings  of  Kent  acquired  the  name  of  ^scingas. 
Kent  subsisted  as  an  independent  state  till  its  conquest  by 
Cenwulf,  kii^  of  Mercia,  in  796.  In  S23  it  was  finally 
annexed  to  Wessex  by  Egbert ;  but  for  at  least  a  century 
after  that  date  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a  separate  though 
subordinate  kingdom. 

2.  Sussex,  consisting  of  tbe  present  county  of  that  name, 
founded  Blla,  vhme  fbllovers  were  Saxons,  xn.  491. 
In  A.D.  686  it  was  conquered  1^  Ceadwalla,  king  of  Wessex, 
and  appears  to  have  remained  nw  afler  in  subjection  either 
to  that  state  or  to  Mercia.  In  828  it  finally  submitted  to 
Egbert;  and  'from  this  period,*  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 

*  Sussex  and  Surrey  appear  to  have  been  considered  as 
integral  portions  of  the  empire  of  Wessex,  but  as  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Kent  ana  passing  with  it* 

3.  Wessex,  including  (in  its  greatest  extent)  Surrey, 
Hants  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Berks.  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somer- 
set, Devon,  and  part  of  Cornwall,  fbunded  by  Ordic  and 
his  son  Cynric,  whose  followers  were  Saxons,  a.d.  519. 
The  Jutes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  conquered  by  Cerdic 
and  Cynric,  aj3.  530;  but  in  661  the  island  was  wrested 
from  Wessex  by  Wulfere,  king  of  Mercia;  some  time  after 
which  it  appears  to  have  agswted  its  independence,  which 
U  maintained  under  kings  of  its  own  till  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century,  when  it  submitted  to  Edward  Uie  Elder. 
In  the  reign  of  Egbert  (a.  d.  800 — 836)  the  kingdom  ot 
Wessex  attained  a  supremacy  over  the  other  states,  which 
it  never  lost  afterwards.  [Egbbkt.] 

4.  Essex,  including  the  present  counties  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  and  the  southern  part  of  Hertfordshire,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  ^scwin,  or  Ercenwine, 
whose  followers  were  Saxons,  a-d.  527.  *  It  is  doubtful,' 
says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  *  whether  this  monarciiiy^ae  efU9I9^ 
io^denceT  It  certainly  beI&l£^^dR?14^ 
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the  eagotse  of  the  seventh  century,  and  in  823  it  Qnally  sub- 
mUted  to  Egbert  of  Wessex. 

5.  Northumbria,  conautiiig  of  the  sometimes  separate  but 
oommonly  unitod  states  of  fiTemicia  and  Deira;  tne  fonner 
(from  tiie  native  name  Bryneieh)  including  the  county  of 
Northumbeiland,  and  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scot- 
land u  fiur  as  the  Forth,  founded  by  Ida,  whose  followers 
were  Ang'les,  ajx  547 ;  the  latter  (from  the  native  name 
DeiiVr)  including  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  York,  and  Lancaster,  founded  by  Ella,  whose 
followers  were  also  Angles,  a.d.  560.  These  two  states 
appear  to  have  coalest^  before  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century ;  and  after  the  year  655  they  were  never 
separated,  so  long  as  they  retained  their  independence. 
The  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  to  the  north 
varied  greatly  from  time  to  time  accordii^  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  almost  constant  war&re  which  it  carried  on  with  the 
Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  kingdom  of  Stratbclyde.  From  the 
midd^  of  the  eighth  century  the  history  of  Northumbria 
consiatB  oF  little  else  than  a  detail  of  civil  disaenuona,  oon- 
fiision,  and  bloodshed,  arising  from  the  olaims  of  rival  com- 
petitors  for  the  throne.  The  Northumbrians  made  a  formal 
submission  to  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  8'2$.  In  S67  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  Danes ;  and  from  this  time  it 
may  be  considered  to  have  remained  independent  under 
princes  of  Danish  race  till  924,  when  both  the  Danes  and 
the  English  inhabitants  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Edward  the  Elder.  Northumbrixu  however,  continued  to 
he  ^verned  by  princes  of  its  own,  who,  although  nominally 
subject  to  the  Eng;lish  monarch,  took  the  title  of,  kings, 
till  952.  After  this  its  rulers  were  only  des^ated  earb ; 
the  district  forming  sometimes  one  earldom,  sometimes 
two,  under  the  names  of  Bemieia  and  Deira,  or  Northum- 
bria and  York.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  Norman 
conquest  that  the  territories  which  had  formed  this  Saxon 
state  came  to  be  considered  as  strictly  included  within  the 
realm  of  England. 

6.  East  ^glia,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
and  part  of  B^fordshire,  founded  by  Uffa,  whose  followers 
were  Angles,  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  this  state  took 
the  name  of  Ufflngas,  A..D.  571.  The  East  Angles  placed 
themselves  under  the  sovereignty  of  Egbert  of  Wessex 
about  the  year  823,  but  they  continued  for  some  time  after 
this  under  tiie  immediate  government  if  their  own  kings. 
The  country  was  oonquerea  by  the  Danes  m  8S3 ;  and  it 
was  not  completely  brought  back  under  subjection  to  the 
Elfish  orown  till  after  the  accession  of  Athelstane  in  925. 
From  this  time  it  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  raider- 
men  or  dukes. 

7.  Mercia,  including  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby. 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Rut- 
land, Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  parts  of 
Hertford  and  Bedford,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Crida, 
whose  followers  were  Angles,  a.d.  585.  The  name  Mercia 
has  been  derived,  by  Camden  and  others,  from  the  word 
mearc  a  limit ;  '  for  the  other  kingdoms,*  it  is  said,  *  bor- 
dered upon  it'  Lingard  thinks  that'the  people  were  called 
Mercians,  *  perhaps  from  the  marshy  district  in  which  they 
first  settled.'  The  most  probable  explanation,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  given  by  Macpherson,  in  his  *  Annals  of 
Commeroe,'  who  observes  that  the  Saxon  name  H^rena- 
rie  properly  signifies  the  woodland  kingdom, '  which,'  he 
adds,  '  agrees  very  closely  with  Coitam,  the  Latinized  name 
of  the  old  British  inhabitants,  signifying  woodland-men,  or 
foresters.'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Mereia 
was  conquered  by  Oswio,  king  of  Northumbria ;  but  after  a 
fow  years  it  recovered  its  independence ;  and  before  tbe  end 
of  tbe  next  century  it  had  reduced  to  subjection  both  the 
neighbouring  states  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent.  It  was 
eventually  subjugated  however  about  the  year  825.  by 
Egbert  of  Wessex,  and  although  for  some  time  considered 
as  a  separate  kin^om,  it  continued  ever  after  dependent 
upon  tl^t  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  century,  durtog  which  it  was  overFun  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes. 

This  assemblage  of  states  has  been  commonly  called  the 
Heptarchy,  for  which  Mr.  Turner  has  proposed  to  substitute 
the  Octarchy,  on  the  ground  that  Deira  and  Bemieia  ought 
to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  kingdoms.  But  in  trutE  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  so  many  as 
seven  of  the  states  oo-existed  separately  and  independently. 
Various  small  districts  also  appear  to  have  for  longer  or 


shorter  periods  pressed  an  all  but  nomi&a  independence  m 
the  midst  of  the  larger  states,  to  some  one  or  other  of  which 
they  were  severally  considered  as  annexed.  Such  were  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  tbe  Suthr^ge,  or  Southern  Kingdom,  now 
Surrey ;  the  district  of  Hwiecas,  or  Hagesettam,  which  was 
contenninous  with  the  antient  bishopric  of  Worcester ;  and 
others,  of  which  the  annals  have  been  for  the  first  Ume 
collected  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  But  above  all  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  eitlur  term  is  perfectly  admissibte, 
if  it  be  intended  to  imply  (as  in  strict  propriety  both  hep- 
tarchy and  octarchy  would  seem  to  do>  that  the  several 
states  were  all  connected  together  into  any  sort  of  union  or 
confederacy ;  that  they  formed,  in  fact,  any  political  system 
entitled  to  be  designated  by  one  woi^  at  all.  We  know 
that  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  of 
the  existence  of  any  general  controlling  authority,  except 
such  as  one  king  was  occanonally  enablM  to  maintain  over 
the  rest  by  his  sword,  their  history  affords  no  trace.  To 
certain  of  the  kings  howe%'er  by  whom  this  temporary  su- 
premacy appears  to  have  been  asserted  in  the  most  markei 
manner,  Bede,  and  after  him,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  havt 
attributed  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  that  is,  as  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted, Wielder  or  Emperor  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  species  of  superior  honour  and  dignity,  such  as  this 
title  would  imply,  may  have  been  claimed  by  the  princes  in 
question,  and  accorded  to  them  by  those  of  their  neighbours 
whom  they  had  brought  under  subjection,  or  who,  although 
unsubdued,  preferred  not  to  provoke  their  enmi^.  l^e 
following  is  the  succession  of  the  Bretwaldas  as  given  by 
Bede : — I.  Ella,  or  Aelli,  who  was  king  of  Sussex  from  49 1 
to  518 ;  2.  Coelin,  or  Ceawlin,  who  reigned  in  Wessex  from 
560  to  591,  and  is  supposed  to  have  hdd  the  place  of  Bret- 
walda ftom  568  to  589 ;  3.  Ethilbert,  or  Aedilberct,  who 
was  king  of  Kent  before  568,  and  is  suppowd  to  have  been 
acknowledged  as  Bretwalda  from  589  till  his  death  in  616 ; 
4.  Rcdwal^  king  of  East  Anglia,  from  616  to  624;  5. 
Edwin,  of  Northumbria,  from  624  to  633 ;  6.  Oswald,  of 
Northumbria,  from  635  to  642 ;  7.  Oswio,  of  Northumbria, 
from  642  to  670.  Egbert  of  Wessex  is  reckoned  the  eighth 
Bretwalda,  and  is  considered  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
in  the  year  827.  This  account,  it  will  be  observed,  makes 
the  country  to  have  been  without  any  general  sovereign  for 
about  one  naif  of  the  whole  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Ella  and  the  accession  of  Egbert.  The  enumeration 
also  omits  some  kings,  such  as  Ina  of  Wessex,  and  Offa 
of  Mercia,  who  were  cwtainly  possessed  of  as  much  power 
as  any  of  those,  excepting  Egbert;  upon  whom  the  title  of 
Bretwalda  is  bestowed.  ' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  title  of  Bretwalda  cannot  well  be 
r^arded  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ostentatious  and 
empty  assumption  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kinn,  or  an 
epithet  of  distinction  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  nattery  of 
the  chroniclers.  It  certainly  carried  with  it  no  real  or  legal 
authority.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  dismiss  the  vaunt- 
ing claims  put  forward  by  or  for  the  Saxon  Bretwaldas  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Soots,  the  Picts,  the  Irish,  and  all 
the  nations  of  other  lineage  inhabiting  the  British  islands, 
founded  as  they  are  on  little  else  than  the  interpretation 
put  upon  this  title. 

Lists  of  the  kings  of  the  several  states  of  tbe  heptarchy 
do  not  exist  in  a  complete  form.  Tbe  most  perfect  that 
have  been  compiled  are  those  published  1^  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  which  are  stated  to  nave  been  examined  and 
verified  by  Mr,  Allen.  The  more  remarkable  names  are 
noticed  in  this  Cyclopndia  in  separate  articles. 

Egbert  of  Wessex,  although  not  strictly  entitled  to  be 
called  tbe  first  king  of  all  England,  certainly  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  what  afterwards  became  the  English  monarchy. 
The  royal  house  of  Wessex  never  tost  the  ascendancy 
which  he  acquired  for  it  so  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
mained masters  of  England.  -It  will  be  convenient  there- 
fore to  begin  fh>m  him  the  chronological  table  of  the  kings 
of  the  country,  which  is  alt  that  we  shall  now  add,  an  an- 
count  of  the  events  of  each  reign  from  this  period  Imng 
given  in  seinrate  articles. 

Kings  of  Weuex,  with  whidi  Ken^  Essex,  and  Siusex 
were  sometimes  ineorpontad,  sometimes  connected  as  ^aiial 
states,  and  to  which  also  Eut  Anglia,  Hereia,  and  Noitb- 
umbria  acknowledged  a  nuwe  quaufled  subordination 
hJH.  800.  Egbert,  acknowledged  as  Bretwalda  ftom  juk 
827. 

836.  Ethelwulf with  Athelstane  tdl  852,  and  tba 
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A.O.  SAS.  Eth»Lbild;— with  Ethelwulf  (the  nnceding  king) 
u  Buprame  till  656,  and  Ethelbwt  u  ittboi£> 
Bate,  in  Kent,  Eaiex,  and  Suaiex. 
860.  Bthelbert 
866.  Ithered.  or  Bttulndl. 
871.  Alfted  the  Great. 
901.  Edvwrd  the  Eldff. 

Kings  of  all  England,  of  the  House  of  Weisex  :— 
925.  Athelstane.  958.  Edgar. 

941.  Edmund  L  975.  Edward  the  Martyr. 

946.  Edred.  978.  Ethelred  the  Unready 

955.  Edwy.  1016.  Edmund  Ironude. 

Danish  Kings  of  England : — 
1017.  Canute  the  Great. 

1035.  Hardacnute,  (ff  Hardicanute,  with  HaroU  Hare- 

fcot  in  Mercia  and  Nwthmhria 
1037.  Harold  Harefoot. 
1040.  Haidacnute  restored. 

House  of  Wesscx  restored: — 
.  042.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Line  of  the  Earls  of  Kent,  &o.:— 
1366.  HanUn. 

Norman  Line  * — 
t066.  William  the  Conqueror.      1100.  Henry  I. 
1037.  William  Rufus.  1135.  Stephen. 

Line  of  Plantagenet. — 
1154.  Henry  11.  )272.  Edward  1. 

1189.  Richard  I.  1307.  Edward  II. 

119».  John.  1327.  Edward  III. 

1216.  Henry  III.  1377.  Richerd  H 

House  of  Lancaster: — 
1399.  Henry  IV,  1422.  Henry  VI. 

1413.  HenryV. 

HouMofYork:— 
1461.  BdwardlV.  1483.  Rkhaidm. 

1483.  Edward  V. 

House  of  Tudor: — 
1485.  Henry  VU.  1553.  Jane  Grey. 

1509.  Henry  VIIL  1553.  Mary. 

1547.  Edward  VI.  1558.  Elizaheth. 

House  of  Stewart : — 
1603.  James  I.  1625.  Charles  L 

Commonwealth,  from  the  execution  of  Charles  1.  in 

1649:— 

1653.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector. 
1660.  Richard  Cromwell,  do. 

House  of  Stewart  restored:— 
1660.  Charles  U.  1685.  James  H. 

House  of  Orange 
1669.  William  m.,  with  Mary  11.  till  1695. 
House  di  Stewart  reshsed : — 

1702.  Anne. 

House  oi  Hanover 
1714.  GeorgeL  1820.  GeorgepT.* 

1727.  George  n.  1830.  William  lY. 

1760.  Gengein.  1837.  Victoria. 

ENGLAND.  The  general  deseription  of  this  part  of 
the  i^nd  is  under  the  head  of  Guat  Bhitaih;  and  that 
of  Roman  Britain  under  the  head  of  Britannia. 

ENGLAND  NEW,  is  a  name  which,  in  the  serentaenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  wplied  to  the  English  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  north  of 
41°  N.  lat  But  as,  m  the  progress  of  colonisation,  the 
British  population  increased,  the  country  was  divided  into 
several  nrovinces,  which,  at  the  time  when  these  countries 
acquirea  their  independeoce.  were  formed  into  so  many 
states.  The  proriuoea  fimnorly  eomprehended  under  the 
name  of  New  Ek^land  were  the  present  states  of  New 
Hampahire,  Massaohussets.  Rhode  Uland,  and  Connecticut; 
'  but  uie  statea  <rf  Unne  and  Vennont,  whidi,  hefoM  the 
lerolutiAB,  did  not  fonn  wcovincea,  were  also  eouUeted  «■ 
porticms  of  New  Kng^uuL  tbou^  anne  hiter  writers  think 
that  tlM  sliito  of  Ywmont  never  hekoged  to  it.  Atpcesent 
tha  let  III  Aev  England  is  rarely  used. 
ENGU8B  ^HITECniKS.   [Gothic  Abcbitbc- 
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ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  caUed  by  tba  Fraud)  U 
Manfdie,  is  that  narrow  sea  which  separates  the  southm* 
riuaes  of  Eng^d  from  the  northern  snores  of  France.  On 
the  west  it  openi  into  the  Atlantic  Ooaan  by  a  wide  mouth, 
between  the  Xaad'a  End  and  the  Frenoh  island  of  Usfaant 
(OutsaantX  where  it  is  about  100  BngAish  miles  aeroas.  On 
the  east  it  is  united  to  the  Noth  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Dow 
(Pas  de  Calais  of  the  French.)  This  stnit,  which  must  be 
considaed  as  a  part  of  the  channel,  is  fonued  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  by  the  shore  between  the  South  FoieUnd  and 
Folkstone,  and  on  -the  French  side  by  that  between  the 
harbour  of  Calais  and  Cape  Grisnex,  and  at  its  narrowest 
point  between  Folfcstone  and  C^pe  Grisnes  is  only  about 
20  English  miles  across,  and  at  other  points  very  little  more. 
West  of  the  strait  of  Dover,  the  uhann^  rapidly  increases 
in  width ;  between  Brif^hton  and  Havre  is  more  than  90 
English  miles  across.  Farther  west  however  it  is  narrowed 
the  penjnsida  of  Cotentin,  which  projects  from  the 
French  coast  into  the  obaonel.  and  tarminatea  in  Cape  de 
la  H<^^  ita  most  nuth-westem  pdut  Between  St. 
Cathenne^s  Point  on  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht  and  Cape  Barfieur, 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  pemnaula  ot  Cetentin,  the 
shores  of  both  countries  are  hardly  70  miles  from  one 
another.  West  of  the  peninsula  is  the  widest  mrt  of  the 
channel,  which  between  St  Alban's  Head  in  Doraetsbire 
and  the  harbour  of  St.  Malo  is  nearly  140  Engli^  mites 
aoroes.  The  remainder  of  the  channel  to  its  junction  with 
the  Atlantic  is  between  100  and  110  miles  wi^. 

Though  there  is  no  perceptible  current  in  any  part  of  the 
channel,  it  can  hardly  be  queationed  that  a  cunent  gene- 
rally, if  not  oonstantly,  is  running  up  it  ihim  the  west. 
This  is  evident  from  the  eastern  t^es  being  stronger  than 
the  western  or  ebb  tides,  and  their  running  longer  in  stonny 
weather  fraa  tba  west.  It  is  also  obevred,  that  at  Uie 
same  time  the  aur&oe  of  the  ohannd  is  raised  two  &et  or 
more  above  that  of  the  North  Sea,  and  conaequently  dti- 
duuses  a  great  quanti^  of  wster  into  that  sea.  Ihe  pcnrts 
of  the  channel  are  some  feet  deeper  in  strong  westerly 
winds  tl^  at  ordinary  timea.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  French  porta  along  the  channel  are  shallow,  and  that 
none  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  admit  men-of-war*  while 
England  has  some  of  its  finest  harbours  on  the  coast-line  of 
the  channel.  Aa  this  circumstance  secures  to  England 
a  great  advantage  over  France  in  time  of  war,  the  French 
government  at  diiferent  times  have  been  at  great  expense 
in  attempting  to  deepen  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  but 
hitherto  they  have  not  succeeded,  the  works  being  in  a 
short  period  again  filled  up  with  sand.  It  ia  not  improbable 
that  uiis  is  owing  to  the  eunant.  as  the  ooast  or  fiance 
does  not  lie  panum  to  it^  like  the  shMea  of  England,  but 
meets  it  in  an  oblique  line.  The  channel  is  well  stocked 
with  fish;  which  gives  oonatant  occupatiou  to  a  consideiahle 
number  of  fishmnen  on  the  coaats  of  England  and  Franca; 
the  most  important  branch  is  the  fishery  at  ^ohaida  along 
the  ooast  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

ENGLISH  DRAMA.  Under  the  head  D&aha  the 
reader  will  fijul  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  or 
what  is  commonlv  called  the  Antient  Drama.  Under  the 
present  title  we  have  placed  the  History  of  the  Modem 
Druna  in  Europe,  distributed  under  the  mUowmg  hssds : 

1.  Italian.  2.  Spanish.  3.  French.  4.  German.  5.  Eng- 
lish. 

Italian  Dkaha. 
After  the  lon^  sleep  of  the  true  dramatio  and  theatrioid 
spirit  in  the  middle  agei^  which  began  to  dawn  again  in 
mysteries  and  moralities  independent  of  olassioal  models, 
the  first  endeavour  to  imitate  the  antienta  in  their 
theatre,  as  in  other  departmmts  of  art  and  poetry,  was 
made  by  the  Italians.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  uie  re- 
hgious  playe^  we  find  in  the  earliest  uamatic  attempts 
of  modem  Italy  upon  secular  subjects  a  thorough  in- 
dependence of  the  classical  rales.  AmoQg  these  first 
essays  we  find  the  '  Philodoxeos,  o  1*  Amico  della  Gloria'  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti ;  and  others  might  be  cited  which, 
writtm  first  in  Latin  and  aAerwarda  in  Italian,  combined 
in  like  manner  all  the  elements  of  tragedy,  come^,  ai^  pas- 
toral. For  although.  fi>r  instance^ 'L  Orfeo*  of  P(^tian,per- 
fermad  at  )Caatua,  uid  *  II  Ceftlo,  o  L'Auma*  <3i  Nicooloda 
Correggio  at  Fenaca,  were  ghreo  under  the  mune  of  pasto- 
rals, while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  eertain  Antonio  da  nstma 
gave  that  tragedies  to  two  dramas  of  his  entUled  *  11  Yin- 
strato  e  Panfilo'  and  '  II  Demetrio,'  yet  th^  d^ugnations 
wore  dwUnniBed  i^arely  by  tlyif)W^8B9j|>infi»®#filTO'' 
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riamaDts  in  the  respective  pieces,  and  not  at  all  by  adhe- 
rence to  or  regard  for  the  striotly  classical  system  of  keeping 
those  elements  an  much  as  possible  apart.  In  this  respect, 
whatever  their  rudeness,  these  pieces  were  the  native  growth 
of  their  age  and  country,  appearing  among  the  numoerless 
proofe  that  the  marked  separation  between  tragedy  and  co- 
medy which  existed  in  the  antient  theatre  had  no  foundation 
in  the  essence  of  human  nature  and  human  life,  but  resulted 
from  the  peculiar  social  and  religious  circumstances  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  it  arose,  ti^her  with  the  distinction 
and  opposition  in  spirit  and  qiuliflcatknu  which  existed 
among  their  most  powerflil  diumatie  viitws. 

The  flat  epaasaen  of  the  Gfedan  or  Greoo-Roman  co- 
medy that  was  presented  to  the  Italians  in  tb«r  own  lan- 
guage was  a  translati(m,  by  Collenuccio.  of  the  *  Amphitiyo' 
of  Plautus ;  and  soon  after,  Bojardo  brought  upon  the  itaige 
*I1  Timone  Misantropo.*  This  was  about  the  commeoce- 
ment'  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  in  1 529  was  performed 
at  Bologna,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Pope  Pms  VII.,  '  The  Three  TyranU*  (I  Tre  Tiranni)  of 
Agostino  Ricchi.  a  piece  which,  though  in  itself  original  and 
ingenious,  is  now  chietiy  worthy  of  notice  as  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  war  between  the  cUutie  and  the  ro- 
mantic species.  This  author  not  only  disregards  the  Aristo- 
telio  unitiea  in  the  construction  of  his  piece,  but  states  his 
reasims  for  doing  so,  urging  that,  u  the  lavs.  ctutomB,  and 
manners  of  his  own  time  were  so  different  from  those  of  anti- 
quity, it  was  neeesaary  &r  the  modems  to  pursue  a  diflbr* 
ent  plan  in  ttie  dramatio  art ;  and  to  g^Te  the  announce- 
ment of  this  principle  the  greater  authority,  he  makes  Mer- 
cury himself  deliw  it  in  the  proline.  Sound  and  reason- 
able, however,  as  this  doctrine  is,  it  could  not  at  first  pre- 
vail against  the  oountenance  which  the  opposite  system 
derived  from  the  ablest  writers  of  the  period,  inveterately 
prepossessed  as  they  were  by  their  sedulous  study  of  the 
antique  forms  as  well  as  spirit  Already'  the  first  example 
of  a  Tegular  modem  tragedy  had  been  given  in  the  '  Sopho- 
nisba'  of  Trissino,  a  piece  not  otherwise  remarkable ;  and 
now  Ariosto,  Bibbiena,  and  Maccbiavelli  appeared  as  the 
first  distinguished  culiivatorsof  the  classic  comedy.  Of  these, 
Ariosto  was  the  cl<»est  imitator  of  the  antients ;  while  vet 
very  young  he  wrote  in  prose,  as  a  kind  of  exercise,  <  Xa 
DL>saria'  and  '  I  Suppositi;*  and,  pteased  with  these  first 
CKsays,  he  next  wrote  '  La  Lena,' '  11  M^romante,'  and  *  La 
Soolastiea,'  in  *  versi  sdrucoioli,*  a  kind  of  verse  in  which 
he  satisfied  himself  so  well  that  he  re- wrote  in  it  his  two 
former  pieces.  These  productions  are  Aill  of  that  spirit  at 
once  keen  and  polished  for  which  their  author  was  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  ana  though  \mAec  the  necessity  of  respecting : 
the  prejudices  of  Uie  petty  court  of  Ferrara,  to  which  be 
was  attached,  yet  he  spares  neither  the  lawyers  and  magis- 
trates of  the  country,  nor  those  other  characters,  much  more 
pow.;rful  in  those  days,  the  astrologers,  the  courtiers,  and 
the  ecclesiastics ;  be  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  exhibit 
on  the  stage  a  Dominican  friar  in  the  character  of  an  inqui- 
sitor, which  he  did  in  'La  Secdastica*  abovemoitioned. 
Bernardo  Diviiio  da  Kbbiena,  confidential  secretary  to  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  showed  a  more  decided 
originaUty  i;i  'La  Calandria,'  though  it  was  partly  modelled 
after  the  *  Mwuechmi*  of  Plautus.  This  piece,  indeed,  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  faithful  mirror  of  the  court  of 
Rome  at  that  remarkable  period :  amidst  the  extreme 
liberty  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  that  court,  for  whose 
entertainment  *  La  Calandria'  seems  chiefly  to  have  been 
written,  we'find  frequent  indications  of  a  certain  philosophic 
spirit  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  there  in  later  times, 
fiibbiena  seems  to  have  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  amuse- 
ment; but  Maccbiavelli,  whose  historical  and  political  writings 
exhibit  so  forcibly  the  characteristic  Florentine  acutaness, 
betrays,  in  his  *  Mandra^la/  a  deeper  intention.  In  the 
person  of  Fra  Timoteo,  m  this  piece,  who  most  conscien- 
tiously panders  to  the  vicious  appetitM  of  an  individual  to 
promote  the  hiterests  of  his  convent,  the  author  has  ^ven  a 
moBt  humorous  and  piquant  exhibition  of  the  fratttmo,  or 
monkish  domination,  which  d^^aded  the  aoei*^  of  hia  time : 
it  was  nevertheless  acted  with  applause  before  theindn^|«it 
eyes  of  Leo  X.  and  his  cardinals. 

The  comedies  of  these  three  distinguished  writers  all  ap- 
pearing near  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  eentoiy, 
while  no  other  nation  had  anything  of  equal  merit  to  oppose 
to  them,  made  such  an  impression  that  all  tiie  best  wnters 
sealously  strove  to  follow  toeir  dranuitic  system.  Although, 
in  tl»  PoUtiMa^"';^7*'- :f       the  infloanoe  of  Spain  waa' 


becoming  jvedommant,  the  Spanish  plays,  oomposed  on  the 
opposite  s]r>tem,  had  not  yet  exhibited  that  strength  and 
fire  of  genius  which  afterwards  gave  the  Spanish  theatre  so 
powerM  an  influence  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of 
Europe;  so  that  the  Italians  still  adhered  closely  to  the 
antique  models.  In  this  kind  of  secondhand  imitation  of 
the  antients,  the  Florentines  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  certain  subtle  grace  of  diah^e  derived  from  the  rich- 
ness of  their  idiom  and  their  proverbial  eji^ressions.  Among 
the  comic  writers  of  Flormoe,  Aretino  is  certainly  not  to 
be  cited  for  el^auce  and  correctneaa,  but  be  aurpaased  all 
the  others  in  lieentionsneaa  and  eauaticity.  These  qualities 
he  displays  yet  more  strikingly  in  his  comedies  than  in  his 
prose  writings ;  and  in  that  respect  approaohea  perhaps, 
all  the  moderns,  the  nearest  to  Aristopnanes,  attacking  all 
ranks  and  all  institutions.  The  school  of  Aretino  had  many 
disciples ;  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  court  of 
Leo,  it  established  itself  more  espedally  in  Venice,  where 
liberty  was  rapidly  being  corrupted  into  licentiousness. 
I<odovico  Dolce,  indeed,  the  most  distinguished  follower  of 
Aretino,  strove  to  justify  this  unbounded  Ucense  on  the 
ground,  certainly  not  altc^ether  ^llacious,  that  there  was 
no  other  possible  way  of  delineating  the  manners  of  the 
time.  Some,  however,  there  were,  who,  scandalized  at  the 
excessive  liberty  of  the  comic  poets,  strove  to  reclaim  them 
by  example  to  a  more  moderate  and  decent  comae;  but 
these  efforts,  wanting  comic  power,  only  served  to  raise  a 
belief  that  the  true  oomio  spirit  waa  inconaiatent  with  any 
moral  reattaint,  and  ao  confirmed  the  evil  instead  of  remov- 
ing it. 

Among  the  suceessftil  comic  poets  of  this  period,  the 
most  distinguished  was  Giambattista  de  la  Porta,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
beginnine;  of  the  seventeenth.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  gentle- 
man wiu  a  truly  encyclopiedic  genius,  who  from  the 
deepest  scientific  studies  could  pass  to  the  tightest  amuse- 
ments of  literature.  After  forming  among  his  countrymen 
the  first  academy  of  experimental  philosophy,  he  pleased 
himself  with  instructing  a  company  of  amateur  performers 
in  the  comic  art,  and  producing  a  number  of  comedies 
for  exhibition  at  his  own  house.  Tbol^(h  he  drew  both 
the  sulyecta  and  the  form  from  the  same  source  as  his 
predecessors,  yet  he  disfdayed  so  much  faappy  invention  in 
the  contriTOnce  and  conduct  of  hb  pieces  as  to  give  them 
an  air  of  considerable  originality.  Though  most  of  his 
comedies  were  of  the  familiar  specieB,  and  some  of^ (bem 
even  bordered  on  farce,  yet  a  few  rose  to  the  noble  and 
pathetic  tone:  of  the  latter  kind  are  *  La  Furiosa,' '  La  Cin- 
tia,*  *  Le  Due  Fnttelli  Rivali,'  *  La  Sorella,'  aud  '  II  Moro.* 

But  the  Italian  public  were  satiated  by  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  these  regular  productions.  The  Spanish  theatre 
was  now  approaching  the  m^idian  of  its  glory ;  and  the 
political  influence  of  Spain  on  the  Italian  territory,  being 
now  at  its  height,  greatly  favoured  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  taste  in  dramatic  composition.  These  circum 
stances  gave  birth  to  such  inecea  as  '  La  Donna  Coatante, 
and  'L'AmanteFurioso'ofRilbeleBoKhini,  'L'Broflloma- 
chia,*  *La  Pr^ne  d'Amore,'  and  *  I  Morti  Vivi*  of  Sfiwza 
d'Oddi,  the  very  titles  of  which  indicate  the  school  to  which 
they  belong;  and  in  which  the  imaginations  of  the  zealous 
followers  <»  the  classic  school  were  horrified  by  such  inci- 
dents as  that  of  a  young  lady  suffisring  herself  to  be  buried 
alive  as  her  only  means  of  avoiding  a  hateful  marriage,  and 
that  of  an  unfbrtunate  lover  letting  himself  be  carried  like 
a  thief  to  the  gallows,  having  no  other  way  to  preserve  his 
mistress*^  honour.  It  does,  indeed,  appear  that  the  first 
endeavours  at  this  period  to  introduce  the  Spanish  taste 
went  directly  over  mm  the  one  extreme  to  the  other,  {»o- 
ceeding,  not  so  much  according  to  higher  and  freer  \iews 
of  dramatic  art  itself  than  had  hitherto  prevailed  on  the 
Italian  stage,  aa  on  the  enoneooa  principle  whioh  has  been 
too  often  acted  on  in  aimilar  eases,  that  what  waa  fhrtiieat 
from  the  old  system  in  every  respect  must  be  the  hest.  It 
was  probably  the  first  extrava^moes  of  this  dnmatie  inno- 
vation that  induced  Tasso,  in  his  latter  days,  to  compose,  as 
a  burlesque  of  the  new  romantic  taste,  a  play  entiUed  *  I^ove 
Intrigues*  (Gl'  Intrichi  d'Amore),  which  was  acted  in  1398  * 
and  printed  in  1604.  The  matter  of  this  pieoe  well  corre- 
sponds with  its  title ;  for  so  prodigious  a  number  of  wonder- 
fhl  intrigues  are  accumulated  in  it  that  it  is  not  ao  much  a 
oomedy  as  a  whole  bundle  of  comedies  all  rolled  up  into 
five  act*.  Some  years  after,  a  yet  more  open  attack  waa 
made  upon  the  nnnan^^  b^^S<^g^^Mea«.a; 
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in  a  eiHnedy  whioh  be  entitled  '  The  Berolt  of  Paznaanu,* 
<Le  Bivolte  di  Panuso.)  wherein,  vith  little  comic  force,  he 
>}t  only  iDtroducev  Triasino,  Ariosto,  end  Tasso  as  rival 
suitors  of  Marini  to  toe  muse  Calliope,  but  alio,  to  little 
purpose,  aTni7BTTajanoBoecaUni,CesareCm»rali.FMraicli, 
Botnano,  I^t^  andHomer  ldmHiI£  in  his  olanie  phalanx. 

We  And  a  curions  evidence  (rf  the  transiticRial  state  of 
the  public  taste  at  this  time  in  the  productions  of  a  poet 
of  high  name  who  thought  fit  to  tiy  his  powers'  to  each  of 
the  rival  species.  This  was  Michel  Ang^o  Buonarroti  the 
youi^er,  nq>hew  of  the  great  Michel  Angelo,  who  composed 
two  comedies  of  totally  different  characters,  entitled  *  La 
Tancia'  and  *  La  Fiera.  Li  the  ibnuer  he  adhered  closely 
to  the  classic  rules.  It  is  one  of  the  class  of  pieces  much  in 
vogue  at  that  time,  and  denominated  rutticne,  wherein  the 
characters  were  made  to  speak  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to 
that  part  of  Italy  to  which  they  beloneed ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  same  piece  persons  were  introduoed  from  diffiarent 
provinces  taiuig  a  divursi^  of  dialectt,  as  the  Vene- 
tian, the  Paduan,  the  Bm^amask,  the  Milanese^  &c  The 
nuMt  distinKuis^  pndnctions  in  this  speoias  were,  this 
'  La  l^nda  of  Baonarroti,  and  the  'Rosa'of  CesaieCortese, 
a  Neapolitan ;  the  lattw  displaying  the  charaoteristic  diction 
of  the  Neapolitan  people,  as  the  former  did  that  of  the 
Flurentinei.  The'  other  production  of  Buonanoti,  '  The 
Fair*  (La  Fiera),  is  a  remarkable  work,  the  very  conception 
of  which  implies  a  total  departure  from  the  olauioal  restric- 
tions. The  author,  passionately  fond  of  his  native  language, 
was  desirous  of  exhibiting  a  full  development  of  its  re- 
sources as  applicable  to  all  ranks  and  professions.  He 
therefore  chose  for  his  subject  a  &ir,  wherein  most  of  the 
conditions,  transactions,  and  occurrences  of  himian  life 
could  be  conveniently  exhibited.  Here,  each  class  of 
society  appears  in  succession,  and  the  authw  has  ample 
opportuni^  to  display  the  riches  his  mother  tongue  in 
assigning  to  eaoh  one  its  peculiar  diction.  To  execute  sudi 
a  design,  it  was  necessaiy  not  only  to  multiply  incidettt, 
action,  and  character,  but  also  to  vary  the  scene,  and  extend 
the  time  b^nd  the  narrow  space  of  a  single  day.  No 
unity,  in  short,  was  here  admissible^  b^ond  that  the  one 
magistrate  who  superintends  all  the  transactions  vt  the 
fair.  The  whole  composition  forms  a  connected  series  of 
five  plays,  of  five  acts  each,  which  were  actually  performed 
at  Florence  on  five  successive  nights.  Indeed  the  scale 
was  now  decidedly  turned  against  uie  predominance  of  the 
classic  system ;  and  another  circumstance  contributed  at 
this  time  to  prevent  the  return  of  that  predominanoa  A>r  a 
veiy  considerable  period. 

This  was  the  invention,  by  Ottarto  Rtnuodni,  of  the 
melodrama,  which  more  commonly  took  the  name  of  opera 
per  munea,  and  which  ve  now  briefly  term  the  opera. 
The  magic  power  of  this'  union  of  mnsie  with  the  romantic 
drama  completed  the  triumph  of  the  latter  among  the 
Italians  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  not  only  was  this 
musical  melo-drama  thenceforward  their  prime  theatrical 
lavourite,  but  the  ordinary  drama  itself  was  no  longer  tole- 
rated except  under  the  romantic  garb.  To  the  despair  of 
the  few  who  still  adhered  to  the  classic  school,  the  very 
names  of  trtaedy  and  eomedy  were  for  a  while  laid  aside ; 
and  the  public  would  hear  of  nothing  but  those  aziom, 
which  went  by  the  various  names  of  reali,  reaU-amache, 
tragi-comiche,  tragi-taiiro-comtche,  &e.,  and  seem  to  have 
been  all  translations  or  imitations  of  Spanish  paces. 

At  the  same  time  the  public  continned  theu  Ikvour  to  a 
species  of  cnnedy,  or  taOwr  comic  redtfttion,  which  in 
Italy  seems  to  have  been  in  all  times  peculiarly  nationaL 
This  was  called  the  wmmeHa  a  toggetio  or  eammaeka 
dull  'arte.  It  consisted  <^  the  mere  outline  of  a  dramatic 
composition,  wherein  the  parts  very  subtly  sketched  wa« 
assigned  to  the  several  performers,  who  wore  to  fill  them  up 
cxtemporarily.  These  sketdies  were  called  eeenaiy,  from 
their  containing  merely  the  argument  of  each  scene :  those 
of  the  comedian  Flaminio  Scala  were  particularly  celelwated. 
Some  of  these  improviaatori,  especially  those  who  appeared 
'  in  the  staiidit^  masks  of  Arlecchino,  Pantalon^  Puncinella, 
Sec,  displayed  a  liveliness  of  humour  which,  in  spite  of  the 
great  mass  of  empty  buffoonery  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied, made  this  kind  of  peiformanoe  long  continue  to  be 
well  received  by  the  Italians,  until  the  more  general  culti- 
vation given  to.  the  hijjjfaer  dramatio  departments,  and  the 
general  advance  of  social  refinement,  caused  the  improvi- 
satory masks  to  be  finally  ajbandoned  to  the  populace. 

At  tlw  commencenmit  of  tiie  eighteoiui  e^vtn^  no 
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great  original  genins  had  yet  arisen  in  Italy,  as  in  Spam  mai 
England,  to  establish  the  romantic  drama  on  an  unshaken 
foun^tion.  The  political  piepraiderance  of  Spain,  too,  had 
now  given  place  to  that  <^ France;  and  hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  French  taste  now  began  to  invade  the 
Italian  theatre  as  it  nibdued  the  Spanish.  Gindamo  Gigli, 
of  Sienna,  an  ingenious  oritio  ana  an  elemnt  writer,  gava^ 
in  his  'Litiganti,'  a  free  translation  of  tne  'PUideurs*  of 
Racine;  recast  MoliWs  'Tartuffe'  in  his  *Doa  Pihma; 
and  endeavoured  to  brii^  upon  the  st^  *La  Sorella  di  Don 
Ptlone,*  wherein,  it  is  believed,  were  exhibited  the  capricea 
of  the  author's  wife  and  the  bigotry  of  her  Jesuit  confossor. 
This  period  is  also  remarkable  for  the  production  of  a  numbw 
of  comedies  expressly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  literary 
warihre  of  the  time,  in  the  mutual  satire  by  the  literati  of 
each  other's  peculiar  s^tems  and  opinions:  these  pieces, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  w^  much  more  acadendoal  and 
erudite  than  theatrical  and  entertaininr. 

In  the  rq/brm  or  pur^eoHon  of  the  Italian  stage,  as  the 
endeavours  now  nutking  to  follow  the  daetic  steps  of  the 
F^ch  ware  denoninated.  Malfei  led  the  way  in  vm  tngio 
department  The  first  classical  tn^edr  that  had  appealed 
in  modem  Italy,  or  indeed  in  modem  Europe,  the  '  Sopbo- 
nisba*  of  Trissino,  already  mentioned,  was  a  dull  work  of 
diligence  without  any  poetic  spirit ;  wherein,  however,  it  is 
singular  tiiat  while  au  the  antiaue  forms,  including  the 
chorus,  are  scrupulously  retaineo,  the  author  has  aban- 
doned the  field  of  mythology  for  that  of  Roman  history. 
The  pastoral  dramas  of  Tasso  and  Guarini,  .which  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which 
the  subject,  though  for  the  most  part  not  tragical,  is  ele- 
vated and  even  ideal,  though  more  important  in  the  history 
of  poetry  than  of  the  stage,  were  certuiUy  intended  for  the 
thratie.  Their  choruses  indeed  float  like  lyrical  voices  in 
the  air,  and  do  not  appear  in  pwson;  but  uiepieces  were 
exhibited  with  great  ijAendour  at  Ferrara  and  Turin.  With 
all  their  noble  and  exquisite  poetic  graee  and  beauty,  they 
at  the  same  time  ^w  us  the  infont  state  of  the  draamttc 
art  in  the  languid  prepress  of  the  action.  After  '  Sopho- 
nisba*  and  a  few  other  pieces  of  the  same  period,  wnich 
Calsab^  an  Italian  critic  wholly  devoted  to  the  French 
system,  calls  the  first  tragic  lispings  of  Italy,  a  number  of 
similar  works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
might  be  cited,  but  not  one  of  them  has  preserved  any  con>, 
siderable  reputation.  Though  all  these  writers  laboured, 
as  they  thought,  according  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  we 
have  the  following  description  of  their  tragical  abortions 
from  Calsabigi  hunself:— 'Distorted,  oomptioated.  impro- 
bable plots,  misoonoeption  nit  Boenae  rqfiuation^  usueas 
pessona^es,  double  actions,  inoonsiit^y  of  idiarecter, 
gigantie  or  thoughts,  feeUe  verses,  affected  phraaei* 

total  abiaiee  of  harmonious  and  natural  poetiy;  all  this 
decked  out  with  ill-timed  descriptions  and  similes,  or  idle 
political  and  philosophical  disquisitions;  in  every  aoeno 
some  silly  amour,  with  all  the  trite  insipidiW  of  common- 
place gaUantry ;  but  of  teagie  strength,  of  the  conflict  of 
passions,  of  overpowering  dramatic  catastrophes,  not  the 
smallest  trace.'  Maffei,  liowever,  to  whom  we  must  now 
return,  printed  a  selection  of  the  best  of  these  tragic  at- 
tempts, and  produced  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  entitled 
'  Merope,'  which  had  great  success  in  Italy  on  its  first  pub- 
lication, and  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  other  countries 
from  its  competition  with  Voltaire's  tiagedjr  on  the  same 
subject.  Both  writers  attempted  to  restore  in  some  sense  a 
lost  piece  of  Euripides*  highly  estimated  b^  the  antienta 
from  the  aooount  given  of  its  cmtenis  by  Hygmns.  Maffbi** 
work,  however,  is  ratlier  the  piodhetlon  «  a  learned  an- 
tiquary than  of  a  mind  naturally  adapted  for  and  prai^isad 
in  the  dramatic  art ;  it  is  not  trorefore  un&ir  to  attribute 
its  great  reputation  in  Italy  to  the  previous  low  state  <Mf 
Italian  tragedy. 

The  task  of  dassieixing  the  muucal  drama  was  under- 
taken first  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  afterwards,  with  more 
success,  by  the  Aoate  Metastasio.  The  marks  of  ^e  French 
taste  in  Metastasio,  as  pointed  out  by  Sohlegel,  are,  the 
total  absence  of  the  romantic  spirit,  a  certain  feultless  in- 
sipidity of  composition,  his  manner  of  handlii^  mytho- 
logical and  historical  materials,  whidi  is  not  pn^Mrly  eithei 
luMorieal  or  mythological,  and  the  endeavour  to  produce 
a  certain  tragic  purity  which  degenrntes  into  monotony. 
The  nni^  of  ]daee,  howevw,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
observe,  at  a  chM^  scene  ww  ^nked^of  the  oena 
poet:  in  his  rich  in^gues  Vao  bi^lii^^iii^t^^di^^im- 
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nd  berroirad  e^Mcially  a  deal  ftom  Citlderaii.  '  Hie 
nteriW  mys  the  German  cntie,  *  vhich  have  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  classic  among  the  Italians  of  the  present 
day,  ai^  have  made  him  in  some  degree  for  than  what 
Racine  ia  for  the  French,  ore,  the  most  perfect  purity, 
clearneaa,  el^anca.  and  sweetness  of  language  in  general, 
and  in  particular  the  softest  melody  and  the  greatest  lovfr- 
linesa  in  the  songs.  Perhaps  no  poet  ever  posseued  in  a 
greater  degwe  the  talent  of  oomprehending  in  a  few  lines 
the  essential  features  of  a  pathetic  situation :  the  soags  with 
which  the  characters  make  their  exit  are  almost  always  the 
purest  musical  extract  of  their  state  of  mind  that  can  pos- 
nbly  be  giron.*  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  lines  whitdi,  for 
dignitr  and  ngorous  ooncisenesB,  are  perfectly  suited  to 
tragedy;  y«t  on  the  wbole^  it  is  erident  that  a  owtain 
melting  e&minacy  in  feeling  and  exiffeseion  rendered  Uft- 
tastaao  the  delight  of  his  oountiymen  and  of  courtly  Mciety 
throughout  Europe.  Only  a  few  of  his  operas  have  still 
possession  of  the  stage,  as  the  change  of  taste  in  music 
demands  a  diffiarent  urangement  of  the  text  Metaataaio 
seldom  has  choruses,  and  nearly  all  his  airs  are  for  a  single 
voice.  *  We  now,'  says  Schl^el,  *  require  more  frequent 
duos  and  trios,  and  a  crashing  finale.  In  feet,  the  most 
difficult  problem  for  the  opera  poet  is,  the  mixing  the 
complicated  voices  of  conflicting  passions  in  one  common 
harmony  without  injuring  their  essence ;  a  problem,  how- 
ever, which  is  generally  solved  by  both  poet  and  musical 
ctmpoaer  in  a  very  arbitrairy  msnner.' 

The  first  endeiiTOiir  to  restoie  what  the  daisiaiBtB  de- 
nommated  the  tnu  aoaudy  was  made  by  Luigi  Rioeobon^ 
a  theatrical  manager,  vbo  attempted,  on  the  Venetian 
stage,  to  revive  the  *  Scidaatica*  of  Ariosto.  The  result  was 
Tomarkably  enrions:  the  audience,  idoliziDg  in  Arbsto  the 
painter  of  the  romantio  loves  of  Orlando  and  Angeli(»,  and 
eagerly  expecting  to  see  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in 
this  long  neglected  dramatic  production  from  such  a  pen, 
showed  such  indignation  at  the  disappointment  they  re- 
ceived from  this  rtguiar  comedy,  that  Riccoboni  haatily 
quitted  Venice,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  wh»e,  of  all  places 
in  Europe,  cla^cism  ^(bs  in  greatest  honour  and  glory. 
Venice,  however,  was  destined  shortly  after  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  successful  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  same  comic 
sfdioid  to  re-eatabliah  itaelf  in  the  ,puUic  eatimatioii.  A 
native  of  that  eity,  Oarlo  Goldoni,  nursed,  both  as  a  eome- 
diut  and  a  poet,  in  the  study  of  Macchiavelli  and  M oliAre, 
and,  it  riiould  seem,  admirahfy  qualified  by  nature  for  de- 
veloping all  Uie  resources  thatcan  enter  into  that  compara- 
tively narrow  drunatic  circumscription,  sedulously  apphed 
himself,  in  a  series  of  original  c(HDp(witioas,  to  the  task  in 
which  Riccoboni  had  made  so  unlucky  an  experiment.  He 
displayed  such  abundant  nature  and  fertiliW  in  painting  the 
manners  and  the  follies  of  bis  own  age  and  country,  that  at 
length  he  brought  the  comedy  of  character  into  vogue,  to 
the  discredit  both  of  the  improvisatory  force  and  the  melo- 
drame.  His  first  successes,  however,  received  a  severe^check. 
The  injury  sustained  by  the  masked  and  inwrovisatory 
comedy,  for  which  the  company  of  Sacobi  in  Venice  had 
the  highest  talents,  was  one  tn  the  eawes  thU  led  to  the 
TOoduoUon,  at  this  period,  of  the  fontastic  dramas  of  Goxii. 
These  are  foiry  tales  in  a  dramatic  form,  in  which,  however, 
along  with  tu  wonderful,  versified,  and  serious  part,  this 
aotlur  introduoed  the  whole  of  the  maaka.  and  allowed  them 
the  moat  unrestrained  development  When  his  imagina- 
tion was  in  some  degree  weaned  wtth  oriental  tales,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  re-modelling  of  Spanish  plays,  eqieci- 
ally  those  of  Calderon ;  and  although  the  ethereal  poetry  of 
the  Spaniard  lost  mucU  of  its  delicacy  under  this  kind  of 
handling,  yet  the  ratravagant  caricature  of  the  Italian 
masks  formed  an  admirable  contrast  to  tlw  wild  wonders  of 
the  foiry  tale.  This  bold  and  onginal  fli^t  in  the  romantic 
region  so  fesoinated  the  Venetians,  tbat  O<ddoni  was  foirly 
dnven  flcom  tiiefleld,  and  retired  to  Fam»  la  Riccoboni  had 
dime  before  him.  There,  by  hia  produotion  of  *Le  Boumi 
Bienfeiaaat,*  &c  be  had  the  satiifoation  of  exhibiting  hin- 
adf  to  the  French  as  the  aUesfc  follower  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  track  of  HoUr^  and  <tf  being  honoured  and 
applauded  accordingly 

It  is  a  remarkaUeonstance,  too^  of  the  sway  which  Fren^ 
critidBm  at  that  day  exeretsed  over  the  European  continent, 
that  Ooldoni's  Pansian  sueoeH  mainly  contributed  to  hia 
speedy  reinstatement  in  Italian  fovour,  and  to  the  pwjcrip- 
tMD  of  the  wildly  romantic  pieces  of  Gozzi.  From  the  pen 
af  Qoldori ««  wn  dxntt  a  hnndEad  and  fifty  pieces  o| 


whieh  no  atnmatatioii  can  hen  he  attenptsd.  Aiwngtlio 

eomio  dxamatiatiof  hisown  eowitry  he  still  oocupiaa  the 
highest  place;  and  though  somevOTy  respectable  writws  in 
the  same  department  have  aucoeeded  him,  they  have  done 
Uttie  either  to  extoul  or  to  enrich  the  dramatic  field  We 
shall  therefiffa^  in  enumerating  the  [ffincipal  of  these,  dis- 
miss them  with  all  possible  brevity. 

Francesco  AlbergatiCapaceUi.  a  Bologneae  gentleman  of 
a  distinguished  fomily,  and  on  that  account  more  fomiliar 
than  Goldmi  with  the  tone  of  good  socieW,  disfdays  in  his 
comedies  a  purer  styles  more  dignified  manners,  and 
occasiooally  more  elevation  in  hia  characters,  but  wants  the 
nature  andvinoi^  of  hia  predecessor.  CamiUo  Federici, 
a  PiedmoBlBBe,  who  bad  originally  entend  the  ordo-  oi 
Jesuits,  afterwarda  beoaiae  a  ounedian  and  a  prolific 
writer  of  comedief :  taking  his  ^araotera  chi^y  from 
history,  romance,  or  allegory,  he  inolined  much  to  the  ro- 
mantic school ;  but  though  he  was  very  pc^ular  in  hu  time, 
and  though  his  countrymen  the  Piedmontese  strove  to  rank 
him  aa  hig^  in  comedy  as  Alfieri  in  tragedy,  yet  he  did  not 
exhibit  powers  at  all  capable  of  permanently  eatablishit^ 
the  romantic  drama  in  pubUo  fovour.  Gherardo  de  Rosst, 
of  Rome,  was  a  tamely  correct  follower  of  Goldoni ;  and  the 
CoDte  Giraud,  also  a  Roman,  foil  of  natural  wit  and  liveli- 
ness, is  the  most  spirited  successor  of  the  latter  that  has 
yet  appeared,  and  baa  succeeded  aoccadingly.  We  find 
VittMio  Alfiieri  hinuelf  devoting  in  hia  latter  years,  bis 
austetB  pen  to  eomedy.  He  tntndated  some  pieoes  ftom 
the  antients  ;  and  in  hia  OI^|inal  oomediea  he  aj^wars  to 
have  made  Ariatophaaea  bii  priiu^Ml  model,  mixiiw  up 
the  historical  and  the  actual  with  the  fictitious  ud  mt 
aUegoricaL  Four  of  these  bearing  the  quaint  but  signifi- 
cant titles  of 'The  One'  {'L'Uno');  'The  Tew'  ('I  Pochi)'; 
•  The  Too  Many'  (*  I  Tn^pi') ;  and  ' The  Antidote'  ('L' An- 
tidote), are  thoroughly  politiral,  being  designed  to  exhibit 
under  the  veil  of  antique  nnmes  and  manners,  the  several 
effects  of  despotism,  of  oligarchy,  of  simple  democracy,  and 
of  ratifinal  liberty.  The  small  pieces  of  the  Nei^litan 
Giulio  Genoino,  written  for  the  exercise  and  instruction  of 
youth,  are  worthy  of  mention  aa  being  among  the  best  in 
that  peculiar  and  rather  difficult  line  q£  theatrical  composi- 
tion. These  comedies,  ten  in  numbw,  first  appeared  not 
many  yeara  ago^  under  the  title  of  'Dramatic  Ethics' 
(  Etica  Drammatica),  fiive  of  them  being  designed  for  boys, 
and  five  far  giila.  b  none  of  diem  ia  there  the  slighteat 
trace  of  tbe  pasaion  of  love,  or  any  injudidoiu  exhttutiott  of 
high-flown  heroism.  The  quiet  sentiments  and  duties  they 
are  designed  to  inculcate  arc  aiifRciently  indicated  in  their 
titles— 'lleligion ;  *  'Love  of  our  Neighbour *  Gratitude  ;* 
*Modesty;'  'Friendship;'  Prudence;'  'Filial  Piety;' 
'Conscience;'  'Generosity;'  'Beneficence;'  and  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  ^ving  to  these  juvenile  plays  a 
greater  warmth  of  interest  than  might  be  expect^  from 
the  very  circumscribed  nature  of  his  plan.  Aloerto  Nota, 
born  Ota  good  family  at  Turin  in  1775,  and  bred  to  the  law, 
but  early  addicted  as  a  recreation  to  dramatic  writing,  is  tbe 
most  celebrated  and  productive  among  tiie  living  comic 
writeraof  the  Bcho(d  of  Goldoni:  with  strider  moral  viewa 
than  thft  latter,  hit  mort  ehamctwistie  ascrilenee  with  re- 
spect to  art  ia  the  great  ooneetneaa  and  purity  of  hia  Italian 
styles  in  which  the  best  critics  of  his  country  have  declared 
him  to  be  unsuipassed. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century,  Alfieri  opened 
a  Dew  nra  of  Italian  tragedy.  He  adhered  indeed  to  the 
established  classic  scbot^  took  his  subjects  chiefly  from 
antient  story,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  unities.  But. 
indignant  at  the  voluptuous  d^eneracy  of  his  countrymen, 
his  muse  too  uniHtHmly  appears  with  a  stoical  severity  and  sim- 
plicity which,  how  well  soever  they  might  be  suitMl  .to  the 
purposes  of  the  moral  and  ptditical  reformer,  are  unfarour- 
aUs  to  the  primary  obgeels  of  dramatic  art ;  and  heaoe  tbe 
produotuma  of  Auteri  have  ever  been  found  to  give  more 
aatoAotioD  ia  the  eloaet  than  on  the  stage.  As  a  drunatist,  he 
baa  been  iho  meat  auocessful  in  painting,  as  in  his '  Virginia.' 
the  public  lifo  of  the  Roman  republic ;  and  in  his  tragedy 
of  *  Saul'  we  find,  with  a  certain  Oriental  splendour,  great 
lyrical  Bublunity  of  expression.  Since  Alfieri,  that  nobler 
and  toon  masculine-spirited  Italian  tragedy,  of  which  he  is 
justly  regarded  as  tbe  founder,  has  been  cultivated  by  several 
distinguished  writers  with  a  less  rigid  adherence  to  antique 
sulnects  and  to  classic  forms.  Among  the  most  estimable 
of  these  reoeut  productions  we  may  particularize  the '  Ari^ 
todemot'  the  '  Ciuo  Gracco,'  and  tke  GakptlA.iCanftedi.* 
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(rfViceiuoMouti ;  'IlConte  di  Canaagnola,*  and  *L' Adel- 
chi,'  of  Alessandro  Manzoiii,  better  known  in  England  as 
an  historical  romance-writer,  and  tlie  '  Antonio  Foscarini,' 
the  'Gioraniii  daProcida,"  the  'Ludovico  H  Moro,'  and  the 
*  Nabncco'  of  Giovan  Battista  Niccolini,  who  in  ^is  latter 
piece  has  ably  exhibited,  under  flctitioua  names,  Napoleon 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  whose  Aiture  effbrts 
his  countrymen  have  the  highest  expectations. 

In  the  muaical  drama,  uiough,  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  poeti7  has  been  cultivated  as  little  more  than  a  mere 
vorail  tCccessary  to  the  musical  composition,  there  have  been 
some  very  merituious  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  recent  productions,  by  ihe  Conte  Fepoli,  'I  Pnritani,' 
and  '  Malek  Adel,*  which  last  is  fbunded  on  Madame  Cot- 
tin's  veil  known  romance  of  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
was  Grst  peribrmed  at  Paris  in  1836. 

Spanish  Dkaha. 

In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  die  church  that  g:ave  birth 
to  the  modern  drama ;  but  this  remarkable  circumstance  is 
peculiar  to  Spain,  that  while  in  the  other  great  nations  of 
Europe  the  mature  development  of  the  drama  detached  it 
wholly  from  the  service  of  religion,  in  the  peninsula,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  dramatic  geniuses  constantly  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  .their  efforts  to  religions  compositions  for 
eccleuastical  purposes ;  and  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
Spanish  theatrical  poets  made  sneh  compositions  his  fh- 
vourite  occupation.  Cwing  to  this  very  striking  peeuliarihr 
of  the  Spanish  stage,  the  source  of  which  also  will  be  indi- 
cated below,  we  defer  some  farther  notice  of  the  spiritu^ 
plays  of  the  Spaniards  until  we  come  to  particularize  the 
several  species  of  their  dramatic  productions  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  advanced  period  of  their  theatre. 

The  earliest  performance  that  can  strictly  be  called  thea- 
trical of  which  we  find  any  mention  in  the  Spanish  annala, 
is  that  exhibited  in  1414  at  the  coronation  festival  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Good,  king  of  Arragon.  It  was  from  the  pen  of 
the  marquis  De  Yillena,  a  man  who  possessing  intellectual 
acquirements  prodigious  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
,  marched  boldly,  as  a  writor,  in  advance  of  his  ase  and 

tion — so  boldly,  indeed,  that  all  his  writings  vere  burned 
^er  his  death,  and  this  piece  among  them,  so  that  its  very 
title  has  perilled.  We  only  learn  that  it  was  an  alle^rical 
play,  wherein  figured  the  personages  of  Justice,  Peace, 
Truth,  and  Clemency ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  dasa  of  moralities  in  vogue  for  a  while  in  the  inlkncy 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  which  Cervantes  afterwards  re- 
vived. Shortly  after  this  attempt  of  Villena,  his  friend, 
the  marquis  de  Santillano,  a  man  of  equally  extensive 
knowledge,  and  of  equal  freedom  both  of  thought  and  pen, 
dramatized,  under  the  title  of  '  Comediete  de  Ponzo,'  the 
incidents  of  a  naval  action  which  took  place  in  1435,  near 
the  island  of  Ponza,  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Arra- 
gonese,  and  in  whidi  the  latter  were  defeated.  This  niece 
was  never  acted,  nor  was  it  j^rinted  among  the  uitnor*s 
wmrks ;  its  title,  quoted  in  his  letters,  was  all  tlut  was 
known  of  it  until  Sr.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (lately  prime 
minister  of  S^in)  recently  discovered  it  among  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  at  Pans.  This  interesting  relic 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Spain  ex- 
hibits remarkable  skill  in  the  handling  of  an  historical 
occurrence,  as  well  as  grea:  beauQr  of  ^at,  dial<^e,  and 
I'ersifi  cation. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurythat  a  sort 
of  theatre  was  first  established  in  Castile.  The  earliest 
dramatic  attempt  in  this  division  of  the  peninsula  was  made 
by  Juan  de  la  Eiicina,  who  exc«lled  in  light  poetry,  and 
whose  numerous  works  form  a  canciooero  of  themselves. 
After  extending  the  &ald  of  religious  representations  by 
composing  tor  exhibition  on  festival  days  a  uomber  of  autos, 
wherein  we  find,  not  mere  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  but 
conceptions  of  the  poet*s  own,  together  with  a  certam  dignity 
of  action  and  language,  he  formed  the  project  of  carrying 
the  stage  bf^ond  the  walls  of  the  churcn.  With  this  view 
he  composed  some  small  pastoral  pieces,  which  he  denomi- 
nated ecl<^es.  These  pieces,  in  which  be  himself  enacted 
the  principal  parts,  were  first  exhibited  at  the  houses  of  the 
Admiral  of  Castile  and  tiie  Duchess  del  Infantado.  As 
their  name  indicates,  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 
dialogue  between  two  or  more  shepherds.  The  author, 
imitating  Vin^il,  used  this  expedient  in  the  first  instance 
to  celebrate*  i/y  means  of  allusion,  some  particuhtr  event, 
such  u  thB  ooDdusion  of  a  peace,  or  the  return  of  a  prince; 


and  next,  he  invented  some  short  and  simple  action  wfaereio 
he  brou^t  into  play  the  passions  of  his  interlocutors  them- 
selves. These  little  pieces,  interrupted  by  dances  and  end- 
ing with  songs  (villancicos),  usually  contained  also  some 
fercical  scene ;  so  that  thev  mo^  be  said  to  have  comprised 
at  Once  the  elements  of  the  comedy,  the  Mlet,  and  the 
vaudeville.  These  premature  effbrts  have  in  them  much 
grace  and  wit,  as  well  as  nature  and  liveliness.  The  first 
perfbrmance  of  these  pastoral  comedies  took  place  in  the 
year  1492,  so  memorable  in  the  Spanish  annals  as  being 
that  of  the  eonqnest  t>f  Granada  and  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  the  fiunoua  *  Celestina,* 
begun  by  Rodrigo  Cota  and  finished  by  Femwdo  Rcijbs  de 
Mont alvan.  Though  entitled  a '  tragi-comedy,'  it  was  never 
performed,  nor  was  it  capable  of  being  so,  as  it  was  in 
reality  but  a  tale  told  in  dialogue.  Yet  the  singular  merit 
of  this  truly  primitive  composition,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language,  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  the  stage  by  nimishing  a  genuine  model  of  dramatio 
diction. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  sixteenth  century  that  to 
these  various  attempts  succeeded  the  first  regular  Spanish 
dramas,  but,  through  a  singular  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, they  appeared  out  of  Spain.  One  Bartolome  de 
Toires-Naharro,  long  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Moor^ 
and  residing  at  Rome  after  his  redemption,  there  composed 
some  comedies  in  his  native  language,  and  got  them  per^ 
formed  at  the  tasteful  and  voluptuous  court  of  Leo  a.  at 
the  same  time  that,  us  we  have  already  seen,  the  '  Mandra- 
gola*  of  MachiaveUi  and  the  productions  of  Aretlno  were 
being  exhibited  there.  In  the  compositions  of  Torres- 
Naharro,  though  little  known,  and  unjustly  depreciated  by 
'Signorelli  in  his  '  Historia  Critica  del  Teatri,*  there  is  much 
happiness  of  invention,  well-drawn  character,  and  spirited 
dii^ogne ;  they  have  also  the  licentious  tone  of  the  Italian 
comedies  of  that  period,  and  contain  some  strokes  of  a  mali- 
cious boldness  peculiar  to  the  authcu*,  who,  though  a  priest, 
and  living  at  the  pontifical  conrt,  composed  satires  igaiost 
the  church  such  as  Lntiier  himself  might  have  dictated. 
On  printing  his  comedies  at  Naples  in  1517,  under  the  title 
of 'Imipalaaia,*  he  published  along  with  them  some 'Pre- 
cepts on  the  Dramatic  Art,'  the  first  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Caatillan  tongue.  He  there  draws  a  very 
distinct  line  between  tragedy  and  comedy ;  he  divides  the 
latter  into  historical  comedy  (comedias  a  noticia),  and 
comedy  of  invention  (comedias  a  fbntasia).  He  too  it  was 
that  invented  the  introTto,  or  prolo^e,  and  gave  to  the  acts 
the  name  which  they  have  ever  smce  borne,  of  jornadas, 
that  is,  journeys  or  stages,  alluding  to  the  pauses  or  resting- 
places  for  the  actor  and  the  spectator,  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  utility  of  such  division. 

No  sooner  did  Naharro's  pieces  find  their  way  to  Siiain 
(about  1920)  than  they  were  proscribed  by  tile  Inquisition, 
so  watdiflil  to  extirpate  every  trace  of  Fh>te8tantism.  The 
like  sentence  Ibll  upon  those  written  shortly  after  in  Ger- 
many b^  the  author  of  the  *  Satire  on  Women,'  Cristoval 
de  Castjllejo,  secretary  to  the  emperors  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand.  These  latter  pieces,  which  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  publish  among  the  author's  works  when  the 
prohibition  was  taken  off  in  1373,  but  which  are  known  to 
have  been  of  the  satirical  and  licentious  class,  are  entirely 
lost.  So  that  the  Spanish  st^e  presents  the  singular  phte- 
nomenon  of  having  really  had  two  in&ncies.  The  first 
attempts  in  regular  dramatic  composition  being  suppressed 
by  the  formidable  authority  above-mentionra,  found  no 
imitators,  and  even  seem  to  have  been  completely  forgotten, 
for  it  was  a  play  of  Ariosto's  that  was  exhibited  at  the  mar- 
riage of  an  infanta  in  1948.  Some  few  classical  Bcholars« 
indeed,  as  VUlalohos,  Feman  Pemz  de  Oliva,  and  Himon 
de  Abril,  strove  to  bring  forward  the  antients  as  dramatic 
models,  by  translating  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Aristophanes ; 
but  their  works  were  still  less  adapted  to  take  possession  of 
the  national  mind.  So  that  while,  of  those  dramatic  pro- 
ductions which  Spain  already  possessed,  one  part  lay  hi^lm 
in  the  libraries  of^a  few  of  the  learned,  and  tne  other  buried 
in  the' archives  of  the  Inquisition,  the  people  were  aban. 
doned  to  the  gross  merriment  of  the  jugglers  and  buffoons 
Hence  it  is  that  Schlegel,  Bouterweck,  Sismondi,  and 
almost  every  other  foreign  critic,  apparently  ignorant  even 
of  the  names  of  the  first  dramatic  writers  of  Spain, 
no  mention  of  them,  but  fix  tH^dttild^g  of  the  sixi^ft-' 
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mtuiT  u  tiw  panod  of  the  eailiart  origin  tba  Spaniih 
dnuu. 

The  founder  of  the  truly  national  and  popular  theatre  of 
Spain  «as  Lope  de  Rueda,  of  Seville,  vho  quitted  his  trade 
of  a  Kotdbeater  to  join  a  company  of  strollers,  of  whom  he 
shortly  became  the  cbiel^  or,  according  to  the  Spanish  ex- 
pression, the  eaitor.  This  title,  deriTed,  not  ftom  the  Latin 
auctor,  but  Arom  auio,  an  act  or  performance,  was  at  that 
time  ^iven  to  one  who  composed  and  recited  pieces,  and  is 
still  retained  to  signiiy  the  manager  of  a  company  of  come- 
dians. He  was  also  called  maestro  de  kacer  comeaiae.  Lope 
de  Rueda  united  the  two  kinds  of  talent  necessary  to  an 
atdor  of  that  period ;  had  prodigious  success ;  was  unani- 
mouily  deolared  to  be  both  a  great  poet  and  a  great  per- 
ibrmer;  and  so  entirely  forgotten  were  the  drunatie  at- 
temptt  whieh  had  preceded  him,  that  he  had  the  credit  of 
being  the  inventor  of  the  division  into  ^orno^  or  acts,  and 
of  the  prologue,  tmlled  at  first  introtlo,  and  afterwards  loo. 
For  a  number  of  years  Lope  perambulated  from  town  to 
town ;  but  his  great  reputation  at  length  made  him  in 
request  at  court ;  and  the  grandees  of  the  time  crowded  to 
the  diversion  which  his  ejdiibitions  afforded  them  ftom  the 
gloomy  gravity  of  the  palace  of  Philip  II.  The  few  of  his 
plays,  pastoral  dialogues,  &c.,  that  remain,  are  distinguished 
for  natural  grace  and  liveliness;  and  though  these  are  all 
in  prose,  he  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  verse.  We  find  a 
cunous  fkct,  illustrative  of  tne  indulgence  whidi  the  Spanish 
ecclesiastics  of  that  day  extended  even  to  the  profane  drama, 
recorded  by  Di^o  de  Ciolmenares,  the  contemporary  historian 
of  S^via,— that  on  occasion  of  the  grand  festival  held  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  cathedral  were  in  1558,  Lope's 
oompany.  on  a  stage  erected  within  the  church,  exhibited, 
after 'solemn  vespers,' a 'pleasant  play'  (una  guttata  co- 
media).  And  Lope  himself  on  his  death  at  Cordova  in 
1567,  was  interred  there  with  great  honour  in  the  choir  of 
the  great  cathedral  church. 

'  m  the  time  of  this  celebrated  Spanish  actor,'  says  Cer- 
vantes in  the  Preface  to  his  own  published  plays,  '  the  whole 
wardrobe  of  an  autor  could  be  thrust  into  a  bag :  there 
were  three  or  four  close  vests  of  white  skin  trimmed  with 
eilt  leiUher,  and  the  like  number  of  beards,  w^|;8,and  trunk 
hose.  The  plays  were  colloquies  in  the  manner  of  eclogues, 
between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  sane  shepheidess, 
and  were  eked  ont  with  two  or  three  interludes  (entreme»et\ 
exhibiting  sometimes  the  character  of  a  n^jress,  sometimes 
of  a  bravo,  sometimes  of  a  simpleton,  sometimes  of  a  Bis- 
oayan ;  for  these  characters  and  many  others  Lope  repre- 
sented with  the  greatest  truth  and  perfection  imaginaole. 
At  that  time  thue  were  neither  machinery,  nor  decoratioos, 
nor  combats  between  Moor  and  Christian,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback ;  there  -were  no  figures  made  to  issue  through 
the  hoards  of  the  stage  as  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  still 
less  were  any  angels  or  souls  let  down  irom  heaven  upon 
clouds.  The  stage  consisted  of  four  planks,  laid  in  a  square 
form  across  four  Muches,  which  raised  them  four  hands  from 
the  ground.  The  whole  decoration  oonsisted  of  an  old  cover- 
let which  was  drawn  from  one  end  to  U»  other  by  tm  eords, 
to  make  what  was  called  the  vutianot  or  dressing-room,  and 
behind  which  were  the  mnsieiaii^  who  san^  without  the 
guitar,  some  antient  romance? 

At  the  same  period  (1561),  the  Spanish  court,  which 
had  hitherto  migrated  from  one  provmcial  capital  to  an- 
other, fixed  itself  permanently  at  Miulrid,  a  circumstance 
&TOurable  to  the  dramatic  art,  as  it  established  a  permanent 
theatre.  Authentic  documents  attest,  that  a  year  aftor  the 
death  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  there  were  play-houses  (fiorraltt 
de  amediat)  at  Madrid.  There  were  then,  in  the  capital 
u  well  as  in  Uie  provinces,  various  troops  of  actors,  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  whimsical  and  ludicrous 
names,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  classified  by  a 
Spantsk  writer  of  that  day  under  e^t  diiforent  vpmM. 
Shcaily  after,  Juan  de  Malara,  a  cetebrated  profeMor  of 
the  kumanitiee,  caused  a  Tersifted  drama  of  us,  entitled 
'  Locusta.'«hich  be  had  written  at  first  in  Latin,  to  be  acted 
at  Salamanca.  Then  came  an  actor  of  Toledo,  named  Nar 
varrtj,  who,  Cervantes  tells  us,  converted  the  manager's 
dothes'-bag  into  the  more  important-looking  form  of  trunks 
and  portmanteaus ;  brought  forth  the  music  from  beliind 
the  hanging ;  took  the  false  beards  from  the  chins  of  those 
whose  parts  did  not  require  them;  invented  machinery, 
clouds,  thunder  and  lightning,  duels  and  battles.  Moral 
development,  too,  accompanied  this  material  pn^ress :  the 
^eces  now  began  to  display  something  like  a  pkrt,  and  some 


of  the  uimalioD  vhidi  arises  ftom  ooolUctii^  interests 
and  passipns,  The  tiUes  of  a  of  these  may  afford  sune 
notion  of  this  transitional,  or,  more  properly,  adolescent 
period  of  the  Spanish  theatre:  there  were,  for  instance, 
'  Dido  and  ^neas,  or  the  Pious  Trojan.'  'The  Grani^  Prior 
of  Castile,* '  Loyalty  against  one's  Kiiun'  '  The  Sun  at  Mid- 
night and  the  Stars  at  Noon,'  'The  ^king  of  Seville  by 
St  F^dinand,*  and  '  The  Cories  of  Death ;'  the  eo«tume  of 
which  latto:  piece  is  so  humorously  described  in  a  passsge 
of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote. 

About  1 580  were  established  at  Madrid  the  two  theatres 
de  la  Cruz  and  del  Principe,  which  are  still  existing ;  and 
now  some  superior  minds  turned  thetr  efforts  to  dramatic 
composition,  whidi  bad  hitherto  been  left  entirely  to  the 
mansgers  o£  strolling  companies.  Cervantes,  just  returned 
ftom  his  emntfiil  Algerine  captivity,  was  one  <tf  the  earliest 
adventurors  in  this  career.  '  I  was  the  first,'  he  tells  us, 
'  that  exhibited  the  imaginings  and  hidden  thoughts 
of  the  soul,  by  bringing  forward  moral  characters  on  the 
stage,  which  I  did  with  warm  and  general  applause 
from  the  public.  I  wrote  at  that  period  some  twen^ 
or  thirty  plays,  which  were  all  acted  unsaluted  by  cu- 
cumbers or  any  other  matters  convenient  for  pelting  with ; 
they  ran  their  course  free  from  hissing,  shouting,  or  cla- 
mour.' Cervantes,  indeed,  advuiced  the  Spanish  drama 
most  importantly,  both  as  to  dramatic  invention  and  moral 
digni^.  His '  Numancia,'  in  particular,  one  of  the  only 
two  of  these  his  earlier  dramatic  productions  that  have  found 
their  way  to  the  press,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  dramatic 
history  of  Europe.  '  It  standi  altogetha,*  observes  Schle- 
gel,  *«i  the  Novation  of  the  tra^ciJ  oothurnus ;  and.  from 
the  uncoDSoious  and  unsought-for  approximation  to  antique 
grandeur  and  purity,  forms  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  modern  poetry.  The  idea  of  destiny  prevails 
in  it  throughout ;  the  allegorical  figures  which  enter  be- 
tween the  acts  supply,  though  in  another  way,  nearly  the 
place  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies ;  tfaiey  guide  our 
consideration  and  propitiate  our  fooling.  A  great  deed  of 
heroic  determination  is  completed ;  the  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing is  endured  with  constancy,  but  it  is  the  deed  and  suffer- 
ing of  a  whole  nation,  whose  individual  members  may 
almost  be  said  to  appear  only  as  examples,  while  the  Roman 
heroes  seem  merelv  the  insUnments  of  Aite.  There  is  a 
sort  of  Spartan  pathos  in  this  piece ;  every  separate  consi- 
deration u  swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  for  country ;  and  by 
a  reference  to  the  modem  warlike  fiune  of  his  nation,  the 
poet  has  contrived  to  connect  the  antient  history  with  the 
circumstances  immediately  before  him.'  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  mind  of  Cervantes  was  more  in- 
clined to  the  epic,  taking  the  word  in  its  more  extensive 
signification  for  tlw  narrative  form  of  composition  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  that  the  soft  and  unassuming  manner  in  which  lie 
chiefly  delights  to  excite  the  feelings  is  not  the  best  suited 
to  the  rapid  compression  rc(}uired  on  the  stage. 

Cervantes  wrote  at  Madrid ;  and  at  the  same  time  Juan 
de  la  Cueva  produced  some  dramas  on  the  stage  of  Seville, 
reducing  to  four  the  number  of  iornadas,  or  acts,  which  had 
hitherto  been  five  or  six.  The  day*speiformanoe  then  con- 
sisted, besidee  the  principal  piece,  of  three  entraneMes,  or 
interludes,  played  lietween  the  acts,  and  a  little  ballet.  Va- 
lencia, too,  which  had  always,  in  arts  and  letters,  its  rival 
school  to  that  of  Seville,  made  some  advances  in  the  dra- 
matic career.  It  was  a  Valencian  poet,  Cristobal  de  Virues, 
who  further  reduced  the  number  of  acts  from  four  to  three, 
which  latter  number  was  thencefotward  adhered  to  by  all 
Spanish  writers.  '  Until  then,'  according  to  the  ludicrous 
concMt  of  Lope  de  V^a,  '  the  Spanish  drama  had  gone  on 
ailfiturt,  like  a  child,  because  it  was  yet  in  its  in&ncy.' 

The  scenic  pomp  of  the  Spanish  theatre  had  already  made 
great  progress.  The  same  writer,  Rfgas,  who  said  mat  in 
the  days  of  Lope  de  Rueda  an  autor  and  his  company 
might  have  deposited  their  btmdle  ol  propertiet  upon  a 
apioer's  back,  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  Cueva  and  Viraes, 
women  played  their  parts  in  dresses  of  silk  and  velvet,  with 
chains  of  gold  and  pearls ;  that,  in  the  interludes,  airs  wcse 
executed  by  three  or  four  voices ;  and  that  even  horses  were 
mtroduced  in  the  warlike  plays  to  complete  the  illusion. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  already,  in  the  sixteendioo- 
tury  we  find,  in  Spain  the  contest  fiilly  and  warmly  engagea 
between  the  claim^  of  the  dramatic  writers  to  an  ateolute  in* 
dependence  of  the  classic  rules,  and  the  critics  demanding 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  Aristotle.  Thus,  whil« 
the  rhetonnan  Pinci^  was  i^a^i^^ji^^^^i^  the  then- 
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ftical  writen  to  respeet  tbe  unitiM,  for  vbioh  thev  showed 
little  ragatrd,  one  of  tbem.  Juan  da  la  Cueva,  openlv  under- 
took, inliis '  Exemplar  Poetico,*  t^€efeiice  of  the  dramatic 
liberties.  He  claimed  them  as  %e  offspring  of  that  suc- 
cession of  ages  which  had  abolished  all  antique  law&, — as 
more  &vDurable  to  the  boldest  flights  of  inuynation, — and, 
in  fine,  as  better  adapted  to  pleue  the  pnbho.  But,  while 
delivering  tfaii  judkmuopinioii,  he  downsuoh  maxinu 
for  the  regulation  of  this  dramatic  freedom  as  good  soue 
and  good  taste  must  ever  dictate,  though  his  countrymen, 
in  their  llery  impatienoe  of  any  such  reitriotion,  hare  not 
vaid  them  suffieient  attention. 

This  uncontrollable  fervour  of  imagination  was  however 
but  a  necessary  result  of  the  verv  peculiar  circumstances 
which  fw  a  long  course  of  ages  had  operated  to  form  and 
to  confirm  the  Spanish  national  character.  '  The  Spaniards,* 
to  use  the  words  of  Schlegel,  '  act  a  glorious  part  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  a  part  too  much  forgotten  by  the 
envious  ingratitude  of  modem  times.  They  were  then  the 
forlorn  outpost  of  Burope;  they  lay  on  their  Pyrenean 
peninsula  as  in  a  camp,  exposed  to  Hm  inoesaant  irruptions 
of  the  Anbiana,  and  always  ready  for  renewed  conflicts 
without  foreign  aid.  The  re-estabushment  of  their  Chris- 
tian kingdom,  for  centuries  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Goths  who  had  beat  driven  back  into  tne 
Dorthem  mountains  rushed  forth  again  from  those  places  of 
refuge,  down  to  tbe  complete  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  was  one  single  and  long-continued  adventure;  nay, 
the  presMTation  of  Christianity  in  that  land  against  such  a 
preponderatiiw  power  seemed  even  to  be  the  wondrous 
work  of  more  Uuin  mortal  guidance.  Ever  aceustomed  to 
fight  at  one  and  tbe  same  tmie  for  his  liberty  and  his  reli- 
gion, the  Spaniard  dung  to  the  latter  with  a  fiery  zeaU  as 
tu  tin  acquisition  dearly  purchased  by  the  noblest  blood. 
Every  consolation  of  divine  worship  was  a  reward  of  hnoic 
exertion ;  every  ohuroh  m^t  be  amsideied  by  him  as  a 
trophy  of  his  ancestors.*  ia  later  tnnes,  'the  Spaniard 
never  presumed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  oX  his  spiritoal 
and  worldly  superiors,  but  canted  on  their  wars  of  aggres- 
sion and  ambition  with  the  same  fidelity  and  bravery  which 
he  had  fimnerly  displayed  in  his  own  wars  of  defence.  Per- 
wnal  fame  and  a  supposed  zeal  for  religion  blinded  him  as 
to  tbe  justice  of  his  cause.  Unexampled  enterprises  were 
successfully  executed;  a  newly  discovered  world  beyond  the 
ocean  had  been  subjugated  by  a  handful  of  bold  adven- 
turers; individual  instances  of  cruelty  an'l  rapine  had 
stained  the  splendour  of  the  most  determined  heroisnit  but 
the  mass  of  the  nation  remained  unaffected  by  this  d^e- 
nen^.  The  s|Rrit  of  chivalry  nowhere  survived  its  ptditi- 
cal  existence  so  Im^  as  in  Spain:  lon^  afta  the  internal 
orosperity  of  the  nation,  twetW  with  its  forwgn  influence, 
had  experienced  a  deep  decline  in  consequence  of  the  ruinr 
ous  errors  of  Philip  U..  that  spirit  propagated  itself  down 
to  the  flourishing  period  of  their  literature,  and  imprinted 
its  stamp  upon  it  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  &iicy  of  the  Spaniards  was  bold,  like  their  aetive 
powers ;  no  mental  adventuro  seemed  too  dangerous  for  it. 
The  predilection  of  tbe  people  for*  the  extravagantly  won- 
derful had  already  been  shown  in  the  chivalry  romances. 
Thev  wished  to  see  the  wonderfhl  once  more  on  the  stage ; 
and  when  their  poets,  standing  on  a  high  eminence  of  cul 
ttvation  in  art  and  social  life,  gave  it  the  requisite  form, 
breathed  into  it  a  musical  soul,  and  purified  it  from  cor- 
poreal gnMHMM  to  ofriour  and  fragrance,  there  arises  fron 
theomteast  between  the  subject  and  the  form  ui  irresistible 
fhscinatiott.  Their  spectators  imagined  tb^  perewred  a 
refulgence  of  the  world-conquwing  greatness  «  tludr  na- 
tion»  tlien  half  lost,  when  all  the  harmony  o[  the  most 
varied  metre,  all  the  el^ance  of  foncifiil  allusion,  all  that 
splendour  of  imagery  and  oomparison  which  thdr  language 
alone  eould  aflbrd,  were  pomea  out  into  inventions  always 
new,  and  almost  always  pre-eminently  ingenious.  The 
treasures  of  the  most  distant  times  woe  procured  in  &ney, 
'  as  in  reality,  for  the  gratification  of  the  mother  country ; 
and  we  may  say  that  in  the  dominions  of  diii  poMry,  as  in 
those  of  Qurles  V.,  tbe  son  nev^r  set.' 

Such  was  the  public  mind  upon  which  Lope  de  V^a 
now  arose  to  exercise  his  marvellous  fortuity  of  dramatic 
invantiott  ud  fua\itf  d  metrical  oon^ositioii.  He  had 
the  flrat  great  requisUe  for  suooaaa  in  this  eareer,  a  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  passions  of  the  people 
<br  wbom  be  wrote;  but  that  Aurthsr  and  nobler  nmrit»  an 
•iMmtadviMrofhiawtanddaapdefotioitto  itfor  ila  own 


sake,  he  never  evinced.  Success,  in  the  mm  vulgar  aooep- 
tation  of  the  term,  was  not  only  his  first  object,  as  with 
every  popular  dramatist  it  ought  to  be — ^it  seems  to  have 
been  luB  only  care— and  that  success  be  attained  even  to 
an  unparalleled  degree ;  affording,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
spicuons  instance  upon  record  of  the  sacnfloe  of  high  and 
nermanent  literary  reputation  for  unbounded  living  popu- 
uuri^.  We  do  not,  indeed,  as  so  muqr  writers  have  donob 
make  it  any  subject  of  reproach  to  him  that,  as  he  bimsell 
teHs  us  in  his  *  New  Art  of  Play-writing*  (*  Arte  Nuevo  de 
hacer  Comedias').  whenever  he  was  going  to  write  a  play 
he  used  to  shut  the  door  upon  Terence  and  Plautus,  that 
they  might  not  cry  to  heaven  against  him;  but  in  the 
interests  of  art  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  excuse  whidi, 
in  the  same  treatise,  he  broadly  offers  fm  his  extrava- 
ganc^e^  namely,  *  I  write  pieces  for  the  public;  and  as  the 
public  pay,  it  is  but  right  that,  to  please  them,  I  should 
talk  to  them  the  language  of  fools.*  After  reading  such 
an  admission  as  this  from  his  own  pen.  we  need  not  wonder 
at  finding  in  the  large  portion  that  remains  to  us  of  bis 
countless  dramatic  productions,  th^  bis  exhauatless  inven- 
tion of  incident,  his  varied  skill  in  ddineating  characters 
and  exhibiting  the  play  of  the  passions,  with  all  the  spirit 
andsubtletyof  his  dialogue — ^tluit  all  these  Ivilliant  qualities 
have,  as  it  were,  nearly  stifled  one  anoUin  by  their  own 
unpruned  luxuriance. 

Neither  in  his  own  country,  however,  nor  in  Europe 
had  Lope  any  model  to  guide  him  or  rival  to  excite  bia 
emulation.  Italy  had  not  yet  got  fortber  than  the  Mandra- 
gold,  nor  France  b^ond  tier  first  uncouth  imitations  of  the 
antients ;  Germany  bad  not  yet  emerged  from  the  my*- 
teries ;  and  England,  except  pditicaUy,  was  a  tarn  incog- 
nita to*the  Spanish  writers. 

lr>  1621.  twelve  years  bofore  the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
h^ipened  that  of  gloomily  devout  Philip  lU.,  who  was 
soooeeded  1^  a  young  prince  addiotod  to  Measure  ud  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  theatre.  Philip  IV.  liked  tbe  conver-; 
sation  of  litwary  men.  received  them  at  his  oour^  andL 
amused  himself  with  eiiaciing  along  with  them  that  sort 
of  improvisatory  pieces  which  were  then  so  muoh  in  vogue 
in  Italy.  He  is  even  the  reputed  author  of  some  dramatic 
works  which  were  brought  out  undw  an  anonymous  desig- 
nation ;  and  such  was  his  prepossession  in  lavour  of  the 
national  drama  that  be  would  not  allow  the  introduction  of 
the  Italian  opera,  then  in  general  favour  at  the  continental 
courts.  These  circumstances  added  force  to  the  impulse 
already  given  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  introduced  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  drama.  During  X.Gpe's  life- 
time, a  multitude  ef  writers  endeavoured  to  tread  in  his 
steps — as  the  Dta.  Ramon  and  Hire  de  Meecua,  the-  Uoen- 
tiates  Mexia  and  Miguel  Sanchei,  the  canon  Tamga,  Don 
Guillen  de  Castro,  Agoilar,  Luis  Velei  de  Guevara.  An- 
tonio de  Galaraa,  Qaspar  de  Avila.  Danuan  Salustrio  de> 
Poyo.  and  a  great  many  others ;— but  all  were  nmely  his 
imitators,  and  fell  for  below  him;  it  was  not  until  near  the 
close  of  bis  dramatic  reign  that  fim  rival  i^peared  who  was 
destined  to  duthrone  him. 

This  was  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  who,  with  no  less  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  his  public  than  Lope  himself  had  all 
that  high  devotion  to  his  art  which  was  wanting  to  the 
latter.  As  the  compositions  of  tliis  groat  writer  occupy 
the  summit  of  the  ti-uly  national  drama  of  Spain— as  they 
fully  equal  those  of  Lope  in  varietf  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proach them  in  number  than  thoso  of  any  other  of  his 
countrynaen — and  as.  consequently,  they  afford  us  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  each  of  the  several  species  of  dramatic 
laodnctuns  which  an  peculiarly  Spuush—there  is  no  way 
m  which  we  can  convey  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  forms  and 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  stage  in  itr  highest  maturity  as  by 
characterising  briefly  but  diet  notly  the  several  classes  of 
Galdwon's  dramatio  pieoea.  The  prinopal  dasaification  of 
their  plays  on  pr6fonis  subjects  recog'-oed  by  tbe  Spaniards 
themselves  was  that  which  distinguished  comediat  heroicatt 
comedias  de  capa  y  etpada,  and  co^udua  de  figurm.  The 
first  of  these  classes,  the  haroic  plays,  oceupi^  much  the 
same  place  in  dramatic  literature  as  the  tales  of  chivalry 
did  in  narrative  fiction:  driven  from  prose  composition  by 
the  Don  Quixote^  Uiey  seem  to  have  tiUmn  refuge  on  the 
stage,  where  they  were  long  welouned  by  the  public.  The 
second  elaas,  named,  fhun  the  oostume  w  the  time  in  which 
tboy  were  acted,  {days  (tf  <Ae  doak  and  sword,  exhibited  the 
Spanish  mannna  of  the  day ;  hut  owing  to/ 
tuzeof  romanoewhitih  thwe  m^mMi  " 
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were  cajpable  of  being  represented  unuer  an  ideal  aspect 
*  This,*  Schlegel  remarks,  *  could  not  have  been  possible 
had  Caltleron  introduced  us  into  the  interior  of  ibmestic 
life,  where  want  and  habit  generally  reduce  aU  thing;s  to 
even  day  narrownew.  Tbasa  pieces  end,  like  the  comedies 
of  the  entientSt  vidi  mantages;  but  how  diflbrent  what 
preeedesl .  .  .  CaHeron  represents  to  his  ]nineipal 
eharacters  of  both  sexes  in  the  first  ebullitions  of  youth,  it 
ia  true ;  but  the  aim  after  which  they  strive,  and  in  the 
proaeention  of  which  eTer3rthing  else  kicks  the  beam,  is 
never  confounded  in  their  minds  with  any  other  good. 
Honour,  love,  and  jealousy  are  unifwmly  the  motives ;  the 
plot  arises  out  of  their  daring  but  noble  collision,  and  is 
not  purposely  instigated  by  knavish  deception.  .  .  .  The 
feeling  for  honour  is  equally  powerful  in  tne  female  cfaa- 
racten ;  it  niles  over  love,  which  is  allowed  s  place  beside 
it,  but  not  above  it.  The  honour  of  the  women,  according 
to  the  manner  of  thinkii^  exhibited  in  the  dramas  of  Cal- 
deron,  consists  in  loving  only  one  man  of  unspotted  honour, 
ai^  loving  him  with  perfect  purity.  Love  requires  invio- 
lable Komr  till  a  .lawful  union  permita  it  to  be  publicly 
daeland.  lliis  seeresy  secures  it  from  the  poisonous  inter- 
miztore  of  vanity,  which  would  boast  of  pretensions  or  con- 
ceded fevours ;  it  givw  it  the  appearance  of  a  vow,  which, 
from  its  mystery,  la  the  more  sacredly  obswved.  In  this 
morality,  it  is  true,  cunning  and  dtssimulation  are  allowed 
^r  the  sake  of  love,  and  so  for  houonr  may  be  said  to  be 
Infringed  on ;  but  the  most  delicate  regards  are  neverthe- 
less observed  in  the  collision  with  omer  duties— as,  for 
example,  with  those  of  friendship.  The  power  of  jealousy, 
always  alive,  and  often  breaking  out  in  a  dreadful  manner 
—not,  like  ^at  of  eastern  countries,  a  jealousy  of  posses- 
sion, but  of  the  slightest  emotions  of  the  heart  and  its  least 
perceptible  dmoiutrations,  serves  to  ennoble  love,  as  this 
feeling)  whenever  it  ia  not  altogether  exclusive,  sinks  be- 
neath itself.  The  perplezitjr  to  which  the  eoQiaion  of  all 
these  mental  motives  gives  rise  frequently  ends  in  nothing, 
and  then  the  catastn^he  is  truly  comic :  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  takes  a  tn^c  turn ;  ana  then  honour  becomes  a 
hostile  destiny  for  him  who  cannot  satisfy  it  without  either 
annihilating  his  own  happiness,  or  oven  homing  a  criminal.' 
These  pieces  have  commonly  no  other  burlesque  part 
than  tliat  of  a  merry  servant,  called  by  the  Spanish  writers 
tho  graeioto,  who  chiefly  serves  to  parody  the  ideal 
motives  from  which  his  master  acts,  which  he  is  often  made 
to  do  in  the  most  elegant  and  witty  manner.  He  is  seldom 
used  an  eflleient  instrument  in  comjdieatingthe  intrigue, 
in  which  we  seem  to  admire  the  ingenui^  of  accident 
rather  than  of  contrivtnce.  Hie  eOfRratuf  ae  J^uron,  or 
plays  ef  character,  are  distinguished  from  Uie  eUss  last  de- 
served, chiefly  by  this— tlttt  the  interest  of  the  action,  in- 
stead at  beii^  di^rflmted  over  tiie  pmuMges  cS  a  double  or 
triple  intrigue,  is  centred  in  some  one  individual,  in 
whom  aome  purtiealar  vice  or  absunlity  .is , broadly  per- 
sonified. 

Some  of  Calderon's  plays,  historical  or  mythological,  can- 
not strictly  be  ranked  in  any  of  the  three  foregoing  species. 
The  earlier  periods  of  Spanish  history  he  has  often  seized 
with  the  utmost  truth ;  but  he  seems  to  have  bad  too  vehe- 
ment a  predilection  for  his  own  clime  and  nation  to  enter 
easily  into  the  peculiarities  of  another.  Classical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  the  north  of  Bnrope,  were  altt^ether  foreign  to 
his  conception ;  end  thus,  as  Siehl^el  observes  the  Greek 
mythology  nsiullT  became  in  his  hands  a  deli^tftil  tale, 
and  the  Roman  nistory  a  mejestie  hypwbole.  *  Another 
<daas  of  his  pieces  are  entitled  byCalderon  himstlf  festtd 
dnunas  ifiettat).  niese  were  dongned  for  representation 
at  court  on  solemn  oocasiona :  although  they  reqnire  the 
theatrical  pomp  of  frequent  ehak^  of  decoration  and  visi- 
ble wonders,  and  though  music  is  often  introduced  into 
them,  yet  we  may  call  them  jsoetiad  operas,  that  is,  dramas 
whidi,  by  Ae  mere  splendour  of  poetry,  achieve  what  in 
the  actual  opera  can  be  attained  only  by  the  machinery,  the 
music,  and  the  dandng.  Here  the  poet  gives  himself 
whoUy  up  to  the  b<ddest  flights  of  his  fluiey,  and  his  crea- 
tions haraly  toudi  the  earth.* 

But  it  is  in  the  daas  of  oulot  taerrnmntatet,  or  relif^ons 
dramas,  of  which  we  must  now  speak,  that  the  graiius  and 
spirit  of  GalderoD  are  most  richly  Mid  ftilty  davdoped.  As 
rue  religions  ceremonies  of  Paganisni  had  given  birtii  to  the 
Qreeian  theatre,  so  did  those  of  Christianity  give  birth  to 
the  modem.  The  ordinal  principle  of  the  dramatic  speo- 
lorles.  intnduoed  or  sanotioued  by  the  RomiA  eeoleaiastios^ 


was  that  of  exhibiting  befinre  the  eyes  of  the  feitbful,  on 
each  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  church  and  commemwation 
days  of  the  saints,  a  li^^qg  representation  of  the  passage  of 
the  NewTestament  or  ofiegendary  history  to  which  the  ce- 
lebration in  question  referred.  These  performances,  which, 
in  all  the  restof  Bnrope  went  by  the  name  of  mysteriei^  were, 
in  Spain,  called  ttam  the  banning  tUvine  phyt  {eomedia* 
divmat)  stad  saeramentata^  imtot  taeramn^talat\  Hiey 
were  perftomed  with  great  pomp,  not  only  in  the  public 
squares  and  in  processions,  but  also  at  the  great  theatres  of 
the  capital.  This  species  of  dranus,  being  performed  on  tlie 
most  solemn  festirals,  under  the  patronage  both  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  |>eople,  were  more  profitable  as  well  aa  more 
glorious  to  their  authors  than  any  other  kind.  Lope  de  Ve^ 
wrote  some  hundreds  of  these  pieces ;  but  Colderon,  in  this 
department  as  in  others,  so  far  excelled  both  his  predeces- 
sors and  his  oontempotories,  that  letters  patent  were  granted 
to  bim  conferring  the  exclusive  jmvilege  of  frimishing  the 
autot  for  the  use  of  the  capital ;  a  monopoly  which  he  en- 
joyed fer  thir^-seven  years.  *  His  mind,*  to  borrow  the 
eloquent  cbataeterisation  of  his  able  Gennan  translator, 
'  is  most  distinctly  expressed  in  his  treatment  of  religious 
subjects.  He  paints  love  with  general  features  merel]r ;  V 
speaks  its  technical  poetical  language.  But  religion  is  his 
peculiar  love,  the  heart  <^bu  heart  For  rel^n  alone  he 
excites  the  most  overpowering  emotions,  which  penetiste 
into  the  innocent  recesses  of  this  soul.  It  would  rather  ap- 
pear  that  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  with  the  same  fervour 
into  worldly  events.  However  turbid  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, yet,  from  the  religious  medium  through  which  he 
views  them,  they  appear  to  him  perfectly  bright  This  for- 
tunate man  escaped  from  the  wild  labyrinth  of  doubt  into 
the  citadel  <tf  helie(  ftom  whence  he  viewed  and  pco-irayed 
the  storms  of  the  world  with  undisturbed  tranaudliU'  of 
soul:  hmnan  life^as  to  him  nolongar  adark  ridole.  Bven 
his  tears  reflect  dw  image  of  heaven,  like  dew-drqis  on  a 
flower  in  the  sun.  His  poetry,  whatever  its  object  may  ap- 
parently be,  is  an  incessant  hymn  of  joy  on  the  majesty  of 
the  creation :  he  celebrates  me  productions  of  nature  and 
human  art  witii  an  astonishment  always  joyful  and  always 
new,  as  if  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time  in  on  unworn  festal 
splendour.  It  is  the  flnt  awakingof  Adam,  combined  with 
an  eloquence  and  skill  of  expression,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  mystwious  relations  of  nature, 
such  as  high  mental  cultivation  ud  mature  contemplation 
can  alone  give.  When  he  compares  objeets  the  most  re- 
mote, the  greatest  and  the  smallest,  stars  and  flowers,  the 
sense  of  all  his  metaphocsis  the  mutual  attraetion  of  oreated 
things  to  one  another  on  oooonnt  of  th«r  oomm<m  oi^n ; 
and,  again,  this  delightflil  harmony  and  anih  of  the  world 
is  with  him  but  a  rMiilgenoe  of  the  eternal  love  iHiich  em- 
braces the  universe.*  , 

We  have  fUt  it  the  more  necessary  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vey some  just  idea  of  the  real  spirit  and  execution  of  these 
dramas,  because  in  recent  times,  in  EngWd  especiallv,  they 
have,  tibrough  ignoruice  of  the  wwks  themselves,  and  of  the 
national  spirit  and  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose, 
been  confounded,  under  the  designation  of  noductions 
evincing  much  more  zeal  than  taste,  with  the  ruae  and  bar- 
barous compositions  which  the  remains  of  the  dramatic 
mysteries  of  the  other  European  nations  almost  exclusively 
present  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  mwe  perfect  spiritual 
plays  of  the  old  Spanish  theatre  will  remain,  dwondi  all 
ehangesof  manners  and  opinions,  highly  valuable  and  inte- 
resting, as  showing  us  how  some  of  the  noblest  efforts 
modern  dramatic  art  were  devoted  in  one  country,  as  those 
of  all  the  other  arts  have  so  generalfy  been,  to  the  service  of 
the  Christian  feith. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  during  this  most  brilliant  period  of 
the  Spanish  stage,  the  council  of  Castile  venturea  to  pro- 
pose, as  a  condition  of  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres,  wmcb, 
on  aeeount  of  court  moomiiws,  hod  remained  shut  from 
1 644  to  1649,  tluit  the  days  to  De  performed  should  be  con-  ' 
fined  to  sutgeets  of  good  example  taken  ftnm  edifying  lives 
and  deaths,  without  any  mixture  of  love;  that  oonsequ^itly, 
neariy  all  those  which  had  thanttrfbre  been  oeMd  should 
be  prohibited,  especially  the  vmin  of  de  V^a,  whidi 
boa  been  so  prqndieial  to  leod  mcwals.  But  fertsnstriy, 
die  taste  of  tne  monardi,  m  aoeoidanee  with  that  ^  the 
public,  made  him  reject  the  proposal  of  hisanstareadvisen 

In  the  course  of  Calderon's  udtiaeted  career  arose  M oreto^ 
wba^  with  h»  oftba  ng^lr^^ 
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of  fenoy.  distingoishect  himself  cbiefly  by  giving  b  more 
perfect  development  to  the  '  comedias  de  figurou,  or  plays 
of  character.  Such,  for  instance,  are hispir^^  ' El  Lindo 
Don  Diego,'  vhich  might  be  called  '  The  Coxcomb,'  and  *  £1 
Marques  de  Cjrarral.'  a  Don  Quixote  of  a  certain  sort, 
gone  mad  over  the  eternal  repemsal  of  his  frmily  papon 
•nd  reckoaiog  up  of  his  quaxlers  of  nobility.  In  this  line 
Moreto  may  bo  r^;wded  us  aa»  of  the  mouels  of  Moliir^ 
amongst  whose  pieces,  indeed,  there  is  one  weak  imitation 
of  him.  At  the  same  period  lived  another  dramatio  poet 
whose  living  ftme  was  not  equal  to  his  posthumous  celebrity, 
yet  who,  by  aom«  extraordinary  chancy  has  remained  so 
unknown  to  other  nations  that  the  most  eminent  critics — 
Signorelli,  Schlegel,  Sismondi — have  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned bim :  this  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  Fray 
Gabriel  Tellez,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Tirso  de 
Molina,  gave  to  the  stage  a  great  number  of  pieces,,  which 
were  afterwards  collected  and  published  by  nia  nephew. 
Less  ingenious  than  Calderon,  and  less  delicate  than  Moreto, 
he  does,  however,  excel  ever;  poet  of  his  country  in  a  cer- 
tain misohievoua  gaiety.  He  pays  little  rward  either  to 
Vvle  or  probability,  earing  only  to  find  room  mr  the  sallies  of 
a  laughmg  and  caustic  wit,  a  freedom  of  language  which  he 
carries  even  to  licentiousness,  and  aboldnoss  thought  which 
respects  neither  the  powers  of  earth  nor  those  of  heaven. 
He  spares  nothing,  but  attacks  whatevto  either  offends  or 
diverts  him.  Thero  ia  but  one  writer  to  whom  he  can  justly 
be  compared,  and  to  whom  he  bears  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance, namely,  the  more  recent  French  draanatist  Beaumar- 
chais.  And  as  the  latter  writer  was  the  original  parent  of 
Figaro,  so  it  is  a  curious  &ot  tiiat  Fray  Gabriel  was  the 
first  who  brought  upon  the  stage  the  famouii  stoi7  of '  Don 
Juan  and  the  Statue;'  availing  himself  of  the  l^nd  in- 
vented by  the  Franciscan  menu  of  Seville  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  real  '  Doa  Juan  de  Tenorio,' 
whom,  in  order  to  put  a  quiet  end  to  his  notmious  exoaases 
and  impieties,  the  holy  bretbxeu  bad  drawn  into  an  ambush 
and  shun. 

The  brilliant  period  of  the  Spaniidi  tiieatn  is  eom^ised 
in  the  fiist  half  of  the  Mrentemith  ccnturv.  The  taste  of 
the  monarch,  the  cour^  and  the  nation,  had  thrown  a  mul- 
titude of  literary  men  into  that  career,  then  the  most 
honoured  and  ^e  most  lucrative.  Thus,  besides  ihe  emi- 
nent masters  already  mentioned,  there  were  a  host  of  dra- 
matists of  the  second  order,  at  the  head  of  whom  must  be 
rank^  Francisco  de  Rojis,  who  had  all  the  qualifications 
of  Moreto,  but  exceeded  him  in  his  defects.  Then  follow 
Guillen  de  Castro,  Ruis  de  Alarcon,  La  Hoz,  Diamante, 
Mendoza,  Belmonte,  the  brothers  FtfUMoas  (who  wrote 
poi^ointly,  like  the  French  vaudeviUuts  of  the  present 
day).  Cancer,  Bnciso,  Salazaz,  and  Bances  Candaroo,  each 
of  whom,  though  establishing  no  school,  produced  at  kast 
some  important  cwnposition. 

The  disasters  that  be&l  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  together  wiUi  a  suo- 
cession  of  court  mournings  which  closed  the  theatres  ftur  a 
considerable  tune,  gave  ti»  first  blow  to  the  dramatic  art 
in  Spain.  In  1666,  the  deaUi  of  that  prince,  who  had  been 
its  most  zealous  protector,  gave  the  signal  far  its  rapid  and 
thorough  decline.  His  successor,  the  imbecile  Charles  U., 
nas  yet  in  his  in&ncy ;  and  the  queen-r^ent  signalised  the 
commencement  of  her  administiatiou  by  a  decree,  dictated 
no  doubt  by  her  spiritual  director  the  Jesuit  NitaidL  and 
rcrtainly  unique  in  dramatio  history:  she  oommanded 
'  that  all  plays  do  cease  untU  the  king  my  son  diall  be  old 
enough  to  b«  entertiined  by  tlieni.*  Although  this  strai^e 
order  oould  not  be  rigorously  executed,  yet  it  is  idaui  how 
great  an  eflbot  it  must  have  produced  at  a  tfane  when  litera- 
ture could  only  thrive  under  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  when  the  theatre  oould  maintain  itself  against  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  the  council  of  Castile  only  by  the 
special  protection  of  the  monarch.  But  of  the  effyet  in 
question  we  find  the  most  striking  evidence  in  contrasting 
two  remarkable  facts.  A  memwial  addressed  to  Philip  IV. 
in  1632  by  the  comedian  Cristoval  Santiago  Ortiz  shows 
us  that  there  were  then  in  Spain  upwards  of  forty  com- 
panies of  comedians  (although  the  eounoU  wonld  license  K> 
mora  than  six) ;  that  these  companies  eomprised  about « 
thousand  individuals ;  and  that  so  many  playhonses  had 
been  erected  that  there  were  veary  few  cities,  or  9v«i  conside- 
rable tawvM,  that  had  not  at  least  one  actually  e^^sed.  And 
yet,  in  1079,  at  the  marriage  of  Charles  H.  with  a  niece  of 


played,  no  more  than  three  oompaniM  oouU  be  got  togMlwf 

to  perform  at  court. 

At  Uiis  period  of  deoay  and  neglect  one  writes  alono 
endeavoured  to  support  the  tottering  stage:  Solis,  the 
eloquer.i  historian  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico^  likewise 
devoted  to  the  servi<'«  of  the  theatre  his  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, polished  wit,  and  g^wing  style.  He  has  kit  us  several 
plays  well  vrorthy  of  the  dramatio  period  which  ha  suirrved^ 
one  of  which  npedally,  entitled  '  Love  i.  la  Mode*  (Bl  Amor 
al  Uso),  has  peculiar  raccellence. 

With  Soils  may  be  said  to  have  eiEpired  the  Spanish 
theatre  properly  so  called.  The  elevation  of  Philip  V.  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  having  given  prevalence  to  the  French 
taste,  and  introduced,  at  court  at  least,  the  habits  and  mao- 
ners  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Spaniards,  after  having 
been,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  the  dramatio  precursors  ana 
teachers  of  the  French,  were  content  to  become  their 
humble  translators  and  copyista.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  true,  some  attempts  to  re^rect  a 
national  drama  were  made  suooessiv^y  by  Zamora,  Luzan, 
Canisares,  and  JoveUanos ;  but  these  honourable  endea- 
vours had  but  a  trsnsittny  sueoasa;  and  to  arrive  at  a  work 
of  originality-rafter,  however,  noticane  as  suoh  the  tatnetn 
(small  satirieal  praees)  of  Ramon  &  la  Cnu—we  must 
come  down  to  the  oommQAcemeut  of  the  present  century, 
to  Moratin,  the  witty  and  elegant  author  of  *  The  CofiTee- 
house.'  '  The  &rou.'  "Hie  Maiden's  Yes.*  &c  and  next, 
to  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  wrote '  Hie  Mother  at  the  Ball 
and  the  Daughter  at  Home.* 

The  deseriptaon  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
several  kinds  of  drunatie  composition  in  the  days  of  Cal- 
deron may  sufficiently  show  that  in  the  old  Spanish  dmma 
the  elassio  tragedy,  even  less  than  the  classic  comedy,  could 
find  a  broad  aud  effective  place.  Yet,  misled,  it  should 
seem,  in  a  great  degree  by  the  word  eomedia,  which  in 
^aniA  baa  always  had  as  comprehensive  »  si^niflntiott 
as  the  Bn^ish  term  pita,  many  of  the  most  nmnent  eon- 
tinental  critics,  eqweially  among  the  French,  have  all^d 
a  total  abseuee  of  trage^  in  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  spoken 
of  it  as  a  singular  and  unaooountable  phenomenon.  So 
obstinately  have  such  critics  been  prepotaeseed  by  the  clot- 
steal  distinctions  m  which  they  have  been  trained  up,  that 
they  can  gravely  make  fliis  astoundii^;  assertion,  even  while 
admitting  that '  the  trano  element  predominatei  in  a  great 
number  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  the  Spanish  stage, 
and  that  the  most  popular  subject  appear  in  generM,  to 
use  the  antique  phrase,  more  appropriate  to  the  buskin  of 
Melpomene  than  to  the  sock  of  Thalia.*  This  very  predo- 
minance of  either  element,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  opening 
of  this  article,  is  the  only  ground  for  distinction  between 
tragedy  and  oomedy  that  exists  in  the  essence  of  human 
nature  and  of  dramatio  art;  or  even  that  admits  of  any  pre- 
cise definition.  Acoording  to  this  more  rational  mode  of 
olassifteation,  the  old  Spatush  theatre,  by  the  va7  admis- 
non  of  the  critics  in  question,  is  abunduitly  rich  in  tra- 
gedy. We  must  notice  very  briefly  the  few  scattered  ^leci- 
mens  of  dramatic  writing  under  the  name  of  tragedy  that 
appear  in  the  early  Spanish  literature. 

Boscan,  who  first  introduoed  into  Spain  the  Italian  style 
of  versification,  is  said  to  have  made  a  translatioa  from  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  which  has  not  been  preserved ; 
and  in  like  manner,  almost  immediately  after,  about  the 
year  1520,  the  learned  Feman  Perez  deOliva,  returning 
from  the  court  of  Leo  X..  where  he  had  wibmsed  the  per- 
ftnnanee  of  IVissiiio's  '  Sophomsba,*  wrote  two  other  imita- 
tions of  the  Greek  theatre,  the  *  Venniua  de  Agamemnon,* 
taken  from  the  'Eleotn*  of  Sophoefes,  and  the  '  Hecuba,' 
translated  from  Euripides.  These  trsvedies.  written  in 
elegant  proses  remained  unknown  beyond  the  universities : 
IKK  have  we  reason  to  -suppose  that  thc^  were  acted  even 
there.  About  1570,  howevw,  Juan  de  lulara  gave  to  the 
theatre  of  Seville  several  tragedies  on  scnnptunil  subjects, 
as  *  Absalom,*  '  Saul,'  &c. ;  and  at  Madrid,  then  recently 
chosen  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  a  monk  nameil 
Geronirao  Bermudez  produced,  under  the  name  of  Antonio 
de  Silva,  two  tragedies  which  deserve  psrticular  mentioa 
They  are  founded  on  the  remarkable  nistory  of  Inez  de 
Castro.  The  first  of  the  two,  entitled  *  Nise  Lastimosa,* 
and  relating  to  the  death  of  Inez,  ia  imitated  from  a  Portu- 
guese i^yoatbe  same  subject  bv  Antonio  Feneira:  the 
second,  entiOed  '  Nise  Laureada,*  ohibiting  the  revmge 
which  the  infrmte,  become  kink  to«k  inMn  the  nmr- 
dmitf  hi»  vil^  and  tlw  «0H«#RBeQ^^ 
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it  more  ori|pDal  than  the  first,  but  inferior  to  it  in  plot  and 
derelopment.  These  two  pieces,  divided  each  into  five  sots, 
with  intervening  choral  odes,  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  firat 
reettlar  tragedies  that  were  wntten  in  Oastilian  verte. 
About  the  same  time  also,  at  Valencia,  where  the  flnt 
theatre,  built  in  1536,  was  the  property  of  an  hoepitel,  were 
played  various  dramas,  still  num  remarkable,  composed  by 
Criatoval  de  Virues,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  and  by  Andrea  de  Artieda.  Virues,  a  mili- 
tary officer,  was  one,  of  the  leaders  in  that  day  of  the  great 
Spanish  school  which  had  gloried  from  the  first  in  spuming 

^  the  Aristotelian  restrictions.   His  first  production  was  'La 

Gran  Setniramis,*  a  sulnect  handled  at  the  same  time  in 
Italy  by  Muzio  Manfredi.  Virues  however,  instead  of  the 
five  acts  of  the  Greeks,  divided  his  play  into  three  Jornadat, 
which,  together,  contain  the  whole  life  of  Semiramis,  the 
first  act  being  laid  at  Bactria,  the  second  at  Nineveh,  and 
the  th^  at  Babylon.  He  afterwards  produced  successively, 
and  with  the  same  disregard  to  the  unitiea,  the  tragedies  of 

'  '  Cruel  Cassandra,*  '  Atihi  Furioso,'  '  Infeliz  M arceU.*  &c 

That  entitled  *  EUsa  IKdo,'  whiah  he  himself  annonnoed  as 
written  '  conforme  al  arte  ant^o,*  ia  in  fcot  the  only  one 
wherein  *  the  rules*  are  at  all  respected.  So  little  however 
does  its  plot  resemble  the  fiunous  episode  of  the  ^neid, 
which  Ludovico  Dolce  had  lately  brought  upon  the  tragic 
stage  of  Italy,  that  he  makes  his  heroine  ramain  fkithful  to 
her  first  husband  Sicheeus,  and  kill  herself  that  she  may 
not  marry  larbas.  The  associate  of  Virues  in  this  old  war 
against  the  classic  rules.  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  after  imitating 
the  *  Ajax'  of  Sophocles,  brought  out  at  Seville  two  original 
tragedies ;  one,  'Las  Siete  In&ntes  de  Lara,'  founded  on  a 
popular  tradition;  the  other  taken  from  Roman  history, 
and  combining  two  tragic  subjects,  the  death  of  Virginia 
and  that  of  Appius  Claudius.  Cueva  was  the  fint  who 
dramatised  subject,  which,  since  then,  has  been  so 
npeatedly  brought  upon  the  stue.  MeanwhOe*  ftt  the 
Madrid  theatre,  the  tragedies  of  the  friar  Bermudei  vera 
mcceeded  by  those  of  Lupercio  de  Argenwrfa,  to  which 
Cervantes,  ever  more  prompt  to  applaud  his  contemporaries 
than  to  criticise  them,  gives  much  higher  praise  than  they 

•  can  now  be  admitted  to  deserve.   Of  the  noble  pathos  <» 

his  own  '  Numancia'  we  have  already  spoken. 

It  is  plain  how  much  the  romantic  s^Hrit  predominates 
jvet  the  classical,  even  in  these  woductions  prqfettedli/ 
tragic  of  the  old  Spanish  stage.  When,  however,  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  V.  luid  brought  the  Spanish  theatre 
within  the  influence  of  Parisian  taste,  not  only  were  the 
French  tragic  poets  translated  into  the  lai^uage  of  Spain, 
bnt  some  »ttemvti  were  also  made  hf  the  Spanish  poets  to 
imitate  lltmi.  W  this  number  wore  the '  Virginia'  and  the 
'  Atanllb'  of  Montiano. 

Subeeqnently,  under  the  enlightened  ministry  of  the 
marquis  of  Aranda,  this  endeavour  was  resumed  by  Fer- 
nandei  de  M oratin,  Cadalso,  and  Garcia  de  la  Huerta ;  the 
first  ot  whom  produced  ' Hormesinda,'  the  second  'Don 
Sannho  Garcia,*  and  the  third  '  Raquel ;'  but  these  works, 
though  valuable,  especially  the  last,  were  not  striking 
enough  to  naturalize  a  species  of  drama  so  novel  in  Spain. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  like 
effort  was  made  with  better  succMs  by  Don  Nicasio  Alvarez 
de  Cienftaegos,  ably  supported  by  the  talent  of  the  cele- 
brated actor  Isidoro  Mayquez,  in  some  tort  a  pupil  of 
Talma,  not  unworthy  of  his  master,  besides  that  he  ap- 

riched  nearer  to  the  wonderful  voaatiti^  of  Garridc, 
he  sueceeded  not  only  in  the  Ragic  department^  but  in 
every  otheri  even  down  to  simple  buffiwnery.  After  Cien- 
fti^os,  who  left  an  *  Idomeneo.  a '  Pitaco,'  and  a '  Zoraida,* 
appeared  two  other  tragic  poets  who  are  yet  living.  One 
of  these,  Qnintana,  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled 
*  Pelayo,*  and  founded  on  the  histo^  of  that  old  champion 
of  the  forlorn  cause  of  Spanish  independence  against  the 
triumphant  Arabians,  a  truly  nt^le  and  pathetic  piece,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  forced  hke  their 
ancestors  to  repel  a  foreign  domination,  used  to  repeat  the 
most  energetic  passages  in  marching  to  battle.  The  other 
is  Martines  de  la  Rosa,  lately  inime  minister,  whose  first 
imduetionoftluselasswai uffmaaapattiotiepieee,  'Hie 
Widow  td  Padtlla,*  founded  on  the  oMmonUe  struggle  of 
the  monteipal  aties  of  Spain  against  the  tyrannical  aggres- 
siwis  of  Cnarlea  V.  This  tngedy,  oamposed  during  the 
si^  of  Cadiz  by  the  French,  was  performed  there  on  a 
stage  eiaeted.  for  that  axwess  purpose.  Its  (tuthor  has 
«baaq;nfliM]j  piodueed  « 'Monynn/  aonwwfast  alter  the 


manner  of  the  '  Mirope'  of  Voltaire,  and  an  *  (Xdipus.  | 
played  recently  at  Madrid,  wherein,  says  one  of  the  most  | 
intelligent  critics  of  Spanish  literature  (M.  Louis  ViardotJ. 
he  haa  contoived  to  be  original  on  a  subject  already  treated 
by'Sophocles,  Seneca,  CMueille,  Voltaire,<La  Motte,  and 
Dryden. 

As  regards  the  present  theatrical  "vogne  of  the  elder 
Spanish  dramatists  in  their  own  country,  we  may  remark 
that  while  Lope  de  V^a  is  almost  wholly  banished  to  the 
libraries,  and  while  Calderon  and  Moreto  seldom  occupy 
the  stage,  Tirao  de  Molina,  whom  we  have  already  charac- 
terized, is  to  be  seen  there  more  frequently  than  any  other 
of  the  old  dramatic  writers.  The  late  king,  Ferdinand  VII.. 
so  renowned  for  his  delicate  testimonies  of  devotion  to  the 
Vii^n,  used  to  etyoy  most  rovally  the  n'cft  jokes  of  this 
fiwwitted  friar;  and  this  declared  predilection  imposed 
silence  on  the  susceptibility  of  certain  agents  of  authority, 
which  the  friar's  bold  attacks  upon  the  great  were  calcu- 
lated to  arouse.  His  eomedy.  entitled  'Don  Gil  of  the 
Green  fteeehes*  (Don  Gil  cl  de  las  Odcas  Verdes)  was 
Ferdinand's  espeeial  flivoTirite ;  uid  aocordinsW  the  muni-, 
cipality  of  Madrid  never  fkiled  to  have  Oiis  oain^  served 
up  to  him  on  state  oeeaaioiu. 

Although  .the  performance  of  the  mUot  taerammttUet  on  I 
the  ordinary  sta^  was  suppressed  in  1765,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.,  yet  the  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  more 
especially  the  Holy  Week,  are  still  solemnized  by  the  like 
representations  in  the  great  churches:  a  sort  of  stage, 
called  the  monument,  is  erected  in  the  choir.  Upon  which 
are  played  the  acts  of  the  Passion,  wherein  the  numerous 
characters  that  successivdy  figure  in  the  piece  still  wear 
the  costume  of  the  middle  ages  as  it  must  have  been  at  the 
origin  of  these  exhibitions, — san-benitos.  black  masks, 
h^  pointed  o^  long  afcirts.  belts,  or  nithet  breastplates, 
made  of  cards.--all  the  wardrobe,  in  short,  of  an  auto-da-fe 
procession. 

French  Draha. 

In  France  the  mytteriee  a^qiear  to  have  had  their  im-  j 
mediate  source  in  the  pilgnmages  so  common  in  ^ose 
days.  Menestrier  tells  us  {ReprStentatione  m  Mutique  | 
Aneiennet  et  Modemet)  that  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holv 
Land.  SL  James  of  Galicia.  Mont  St  Michel  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  various  other  places  of  pious  resort  ir 
France  and  abroad,  used  to  compose  rude  songs  on  their 
travels,  wherein  they  introduced  a  recital  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  or  of  the  last  judgment:  in  others  they 
celebrated  the  miracles  of  saints,  their  martyrdom,  and 
divers  wonderfbl  visions  and  af^writions.  These  ^grims, 
goiT^  in  companies,  and  taking  their  stand  in  the  streets 
and  public  placea,  where  they  sang  with  their  itavea  in 
their  hands,  and  their  hats  and  manths  covered  with  sfatils, 
and  painted  images  of  various  colours,  formed  a  kind  of 
spectacle  which  pleased  the  public  of  that  day,  and  at 
Paris  excited  the  piety  of  some  of  the  citizens  to  raise  a 
ftmd  for  purchasing  a  proper  place  in  which  to  erect  a  stage 
whereon  these  performances  might  be  r^ularly  exhibited 
on  holidays,  as  well  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  for 
their  entertainment.  This  appears  to  have  been  ue  origin 
of  the  society  at  Paris  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Passion. 
In  1402  Charles  VI.  authorised  these  exhibitions  by  letters 
patent:  the  Premonstntensian  monks  gave  the  use  of  a 
great  halt  of  their  ocmvent,  and  a  stage  was  constructed  in 
It  upon  which  the  fratanitj  enacted  scriptural  pieces. 
The  ecclesiaetiet  crowded  to  uese  exhibitions ;  stages  soon 
arose  in  every  province ;  and  the  mystirea  were  so  much 
relished,  that  on  holidavs  the  hour  of  vespers  was  hastened, 
that  the  people  might  nave  more  ample  time  to  be  present 
at  the  play.  The  brethren,  to  vary  tbe  attractions  of  the 
performance,  added  a  sort  of  fiurcical  interludes  or  after- 
pieces of  a  merely  worldly  diaraeter,  the  enacting  of  which 
iMiwever,  careful  of  their  own  histrionic  digniw,  they  de- 
legated to  a  junior  socie^  called  t^t  of  the  Enfant  tan* 
Soudt.  These  latter  pieoes,  in  allusion  to  their  burlesque 
and  buffoon  character,  were  denominated  eottite*  or  totie$, 

Tbe  stage  upon  which  the  mysteries  were  played  oon- 
sisted  of  senru  acaSbldinga  one  above  another :  tbe  most 
elevated  of  all  represented  heaven;  tiiat  immediateh 
beneath  it,  earth;  a  third,  still  lower,  the  palace  of  Hnoo, 
the  house  of  Pilate,  fce.;  and  hell,  whieh  waa  at  the  bottom 
and  in  ttvDX,  was  figured  by  Ae  ganing  mouth  of  a  dragon, 
which  opened  and  shut  as  the  devils  went  m  and  out.  Ob 
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whklithe  aeton  rated  vhen  they  vere  not  upon  toe  stage, 
a  contrivance  not  very  feTOurable  to  scenic  illuaxm ;  and  at 
the  back  vai  a  recea%  with  cartauu  drawn  across  it,  for 
the  exhibition  of  auofa  matters  as  were  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  interior  of  a  house. 

Among  the  French,  as  elsewhere,  the  Passion  was  the 
primary,  the  most  constant,  and  most  solemn  subject  of 
these  rep^esentation^  the  parts  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
Judas  hanging  himself,  &c.,  being  all  played  by  real 
persons,  sometimes  at  the  actual  peril  of  their  lives.  It 
seeins  to  bare  been  ofring  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  early 
reformers  to'  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  among 
the  people  that  the  RolbisE  ecclesiastics  throughout 
Europe,  as  one  means  of  securing  the  fidelity  of  their  flocks, 
proceeded  studiously  to  extend  the  field  of -the  religioUA 
reprexentationa  so  aa  to  embrace  the  whole  series  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  history,  or  as  much  of  that  history  as 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  disclose  to  the  mnltitade.  This 
zealous  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  sup- 
ported bv  all  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  princes.  Thus 
we  find  tnat  in  1541,  under  Francis  I.,  the  performance  of 
a  grand  mystery  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  proclaimed 
with  grMit  solemnity  under  the  royal  authority,  and  acted 
at  Paris  in  the  course  of  many  successive  days,  before  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  agreat  concourse  of  the  people,  in  the 
Hotel  de  Flandres.  These  plays,  written  in  French  rh>-me 
by  the  brothers  Greban,  were  printed  in  2  vols.,  folio,  biack 
letter,  under  patent  of  the  king  to  one  Guillaume  Alabal, 
of  Bourges.  The  dramatis  persouEe  are,  God  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Virgin  and  Joseph ; 
archangels,  aneeU,  apostles,  and  disciples;  Jewish  priests, 
emperors,  philosophers,  magicians,  LuciAr,  Satan,  BecOxe- 
bub,  Belial.  Cerberus,  and  a  multitude  of  other  celeMial, 
terrestrial,  and  infernal  personazes,  amounting  altogether 
to  nearly  five  hundred.  The  subjects  of  these  plays  are 
chiefly  scriptural ;  but  many  of  tnem  are  from  apocryphal 
New  Testament  subjects,  and  the  whole  forms  a  strange 
medley  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  This  grand  per- 
formance was  executed,  not  by  any  standing  company,  but 
by  actors  selected  from  the  people  at  lai^e  after  trial  of  the 
merits  of  the  respective  candidates.  In  the  present  instancy 
the  proclamation  notified  '  that  all  should  be,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  holiday  in  Christmas  following,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Passion,  the  accustomed  place  for  rehearsals 
and  repetitions  of  the  mysteries  played  in  the  said  city  of 
Paris,  which  place,  being  well  furnished  with  rich  tapestry, 
chairs,  and  forms,  is  far  the  reception  of  all  persons  of 
honest  and  virtuous  report,  and  of  all  qualities  (herein 
assisting,  as  also  a  great  number  of  citizens,  merchants,  and 
others,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
missioners and  jumcial  officers  appointed  and  deputed  to 
hear  the  speeches  of  each  personage;  and  these  are  to 
make  report,  accordin;^  to  tne  ment  of  each,  as  in  such 
case  required,  as  to  which  have  a  gracious  reception ;  and 
from  day  to  day,  every  day  so  to  continue  to  do  until  the 
perfection  of  the  said  mystery.* 

Among  the  numerous  legendarv  pieces,  one  of  the  most 
curious  extant  is  '  The  Mystery  of  toe  Knight  who  nves  his 
Wife  to  the  Devil,*  (Le  Mystgre  du  Cbevdier  qui  oonne  sa 
Femme  au  Diablo;  but  the  most  universally  popular  of 
them  all  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  miraculous  host, 
or  consecrated  wafbr,  tortured  1^  a  Jew  at  Paris,  commonly 
called  *  Le  Mystire  de  la  Sainte  Hostie/  two  several  ver- 
sions (tf  which  exist  in  black  letter. 

After  the  myttint  and  the  totia,  and  during  their  con- 
tinuance, came  the  moralitit  and  the  /iirea,  <n  which  the 
derks  of  the  Basoche  were  the  inventors.  These  clerks 
were  the  young  assistants  of  the  procureurs,  or  solicitors,  to 
whom  Philippe  le  Bel  grouted  the  privilege  of  choosing 
from  among  themselves  a  chief,  to  be  called  their  king,  to 
have  supreme  jurisdiction  over  their  body,  and  even  to  coin 
money  for  currency  among  the  clerks.  Francis  I.,  in  re- 
quital of  the  service  rendered  him  by  the  king  of  the 
Basoche  and  6000  of  his  clerks  in  marching  against  the 
revolters  of  Guienne,  presented  them,  in  1547,  mh  an  ex- 
tensive promenade  ground,  bordering  on  the  Seine,  which 
thenee  took  the  name  of  Pri  mat  (mto.  As  early  as  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  king  of  the 
Basoche  used  every  year,  in  July,  to  make  a  review  of  his 
clerks,  divided  into  twelve  bands  under  as  many  com- 
Banden:  after  the  review,  they  went  and  offered  their 
saiuutions  to  those  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  legal  pro- 
ftsaion  who  oomposed  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  and  tnen 
P.  C.  No.  583. 


they  went  and  performed  m  morality  or  a  ikree.  The 
brethren  of  the  nssion  having  the  exduaive  privilege 
acting  mysteries,  the  clerks  were  driven  to  the  invention  of 
the  moralities,  which  were  pmehr  allegorieal  piBces  per- 
sonifying the  vices  and  virtues.  The  &raes  and  the  soties, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  a  satirical  turn,  the  success  of 
which  soon  carried  the  authors  to  licentious  extremes. 
The  public  calamities  and  violent  political  dissensions  of 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  favoured  this 
tendency :  the  two  leading  parties,  the  Armagnacs  and  the 
Burgundians,  had  each  its  poet,  and  insulted  each  other 
by  turns  upon  the  stags.  When  public  order  was  restored, 
the  royal  authority  availed  itself  of  the  fair  pretext  which 
these  satirical  excesses  afforded  to  suppress  this  exclusively 
popular  stage  altogether:  the  clerks  were  forbidden  to  play- 
either  farce,  sotie,  or  morality,  on  pain  of  fliu^latioa  and 
banishment,  lliis  suspension  continued  until'  the  reign  o£ 
a  prince  who  was  less  aftaid  to  hear  the  truth.  '  The  good 
king  Louis  XU^*  says  the  historian  Bouchet,  *  afflicted  that 
in  his  time  he  could  find  nobody  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
wherefore  be  could  not  know  how  hts  kingdom  was  governed, 
to  the  intent  that  tlie  truth  should  find  its  way  to  him  he 
gave  liberty  to  the  stage,  and  willed  that  upon  it  should  be 
freely  acted  the  abuses  that  were  committed  in  his  court 
and  kin^om;  thinking  thereby  to  be  acquainted  with 
many  thin;^  which  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for 
him  to  hear  of.*  He  did  indeed  hear  some  things  of  a 
kind  rather  novel  to  royal  ears,  for  the  playera  repre- 
sented him  as  mean  and  miserly.  This  good  natured  king,  it 
is  true,  only  laughed  at  them ;  but  his  peculiar  relish  for 
homely  truths  was  not  likely  to  predominate  among  his 
suoceHms:  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this  renovated 
satirical  libcTty  of  the  clerks  brought  on  them  numerous 
persecutions,  which,  however,  they  seem  to  have  braved  at 
first  with  something  like  the  daring  of  an  Aristophanes. 

The  society  of  the  En/cms  sans  Souris,  too,  already  men- 
tioned, had  been  established  under  Charles  VI.,  had  been 
authorized  by  patent,  and  had  suffered  political  oppression. 
Louis  XII.  tooK  them  likewise  under  nis  protection;  and 
their  most  celebrated  sotie,  entitled  '  The  Abuse  of  the 
World*  (L'Abus  du  Monde)  is  attributed  to  the  historian 
Bouchet  above  quoted.  Their  farces  have  been  more  cele* 
brated,  especially  that  of  '  Palhelin,*  whose  name  has  ever 
since  been  proverbial  in  France.  The  best  writers  of  the 
be^nning  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  of  it  as  a  work 
eiyoying  the  highest  reputation ;  and  in  recent  times  it  has 
been  revived  m  the  shape  of  a  modem  adaptation,  by 
Bmou  and  Palaprat  The  characters  are — Pathelin,  a 
lawyer  with  tittle  practice ;  Guillemet.  bis  wife ;  Guillaume, 
a  draper;  Iliibaut  Aignelet,  a  shepherd;  and  the  judge; 
and  toe  humour  of  the  plot  consists  chiefly  in  the  droU  ex- 
pedient by  which  the  lawyer,  after  using  it  to  outwit  his 
neighbour  the  draper,  is  outwitted  by  his  client  the  shep- 
hera.  But  the  dialogue  itself,  written  in  octosyllabic 
rhyme,  is  AiU  of  humour ;  and  ftoia  one  passage  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Lafontaine  has  taken  his  charming  fable, 
*  Le  Renard  et  le  Corbeau.*  This  piece,  with  all  its  levity,  is 
very  interesting,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  original  and  na- 
tional productions  of  the  early  French  stage,  and  therefore 
as  one  of  those  which  ^ve  promise  of  something  like  that 
spontaneous  and  vigorous  dramatic  growth  which  was 
springii^  in  one  ta  two  neighbouring  oountries.  But  the 
three  several  kinds  of  theatre  which  we  have  particularized 
were  fitted  soon  to'sink  under  the  repeated  blows  aimed  at 
them  by  the  government.  This  strong  tendency,  however, 
of  the  infant  stage  of  France  to  fteedom  of  political  ani- 
madversion, and  the  early  jealousy  and  arbitrary  repression 
of  theatrical  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  French  crown,  should 
be  clearly  and  constantly  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  that  very  peculiar  course  which  dra- 
matic composition  took  in  tluit  country,  and  which  the 
predominance  of  French  taste  made  for  so  long  a  period 
ascendant  in  Europe.  To  this  determined  stifling  by  the 
government  of  the  first  germs  of  a  truly  national  drama 
we  oi^ht  to  attribute  the  immediate  and  general  success  of 
the  earliest  French  imitations  of  the  antient  theatre  that 
were  actually  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  national  taste, 
the  romantio  tendencies  of  which  had  decidedly  manifested 
themselves,  was  not  sufiiered  to  develop  itself  fieely. 
Tbeatricsl  enjoyment,  since  they  first  tasted  it,  has  ever 
appeared  a  more  imperious  want  of  the  French,  and  of  the 
Frisians  in  particular,  than  of  any  other  people  excepting 
perhaps  the  antient  Athenians^p^^nt«,^^B»™j^ 
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qnestioiit  their  rulers  had  violentlv  crudied  every  other 
species  of  drunatlc  production,  they  eagerly  veloomed 
tDOM  only  forms  of  it  vhidi  thcwe  nuen  wotud  Touchiafe 
to  let  them  tuve. 

Some  French  ttansUtions  ftom  Sophodes  and  Euripides 
already  existed,  but  nobody  had  yet  thought  of  adapting 
them  to  the  staffe ;  indeed  they  were  little  to  the  purpoee 
either  of  the  brethren  of  the  Passion  or  the  per&rmers  of  the 
Basoche.  A  young  gentleman,  Etienne  Jodelle,  seigneur 
of  Limodin,  who  had  stiidied  the  antient  dramatists  both  in 
thdr  original  works  and  in  the  Italian  imitations  of  them, 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded,  by  Ivinging  forward  his  *  Cl£opatre  Captive ,  a  tia- 

gdy  in  five  acts,  with  choruses  after  the  manner  of  the 
reeks.  His  friends  got  a  stage  erected  in  the  Hdtel  de 
Reims  at  Paris ;  two  poets  of  note  in  that  day,  Remi  Belleau 
aud  Jean  de  la  Pnuse,  undertook  the  urincipal  male 
parts;  and  Jodelle  himself,  trusting  to  his  youth,  bii 
tknonal  beautv,  and  histrionic  talent,  petsomted  Qeopatro. 
Henry  IL  and  his  court,  seeing  plamly  that  while  this 
dramatic  innovatian  would  gratin  in  some  degree  the 
craving  uipetite  of  the  Parisian  public  for  (heatncal  exhi- 
bitions, there  was  little  danger  of  its  contributing  to  de- 
velop those  truly  national  filings  which  it  was  now  the 
confirmed  policy  of  French  administrations  to  discourage, 
warmlv  patronized  this  performance;  and  all  Paris,  de- 
lightea  to  have  once  more  a  theatre  of  some  sort,  followed 
the  court's  example.  This  piece  is  remarkable  only  as 
being  the  first  of  its  class,  and  so  commencing  a  new  sera 
of  French  dramatic  historv.  Jodelle  was  more  sucoessful 
in  his  comedy  entitled  '  L' Abb£  Eugene,^  wherein,  still  emu- 
lating the  Italian  imitations  of  the  antients,  though  in  the 
manners  of  his  own  age  and  country,  he  exhibits  a  libertine 
ecclesiastic  intriguing  with  the  wiro  of  a  simple  man,  and 
his  chaplain  acting  the  honourable  part  of  go-betwem  in 
the  affair.  There  is  much  comic  power  and  sprightlinesa  in 
this  play,  to  which  succeeded  his  second  tragedy  of  *  Didon,' 
the  fate  of  which  is  not  known. 

From  Jodelle  down  to  Comeille.  French  dramatic  art 
made  little  progress ;  but  dramatic  productions,  in  the  same 
line  of  classic  imitation,  abounded,  especially  in  tragedy, 
the  heroes  of  which  were  constantly  taken  iVom  Greek  or 
Roman  history,  or  at  most  from  ^at  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  first  introduced  upon  the  stage  by  Gabriel  Bonnin. 
At  this  early  period,  indeed,  of  the  Freni^h  theatre,  that 
singular  dramatic  prejudice  seems  to  have  firmly  esta- 
blished itself  that  the  pomp  of  tragic  style  could  not  be 
well  supported  on  the  stage,  except  both  costume  and  dia- 
zaeter  were  either  Qieek.  Roman,  or  Mussulman.  The 
Alexandrine  vena,  too,  waa  almost  invariably  used ;  though 
once,  and  but  once,  was  acted  a  prose  tragedy  of '  Sopho- 
niaba,'  by  St.  Gelais.  The  versified  comedies  of  the  same 
period  have  nothing  remarkable;  but  in  1562,  the  two 
nothers  De  la  TaiUe  be^an  to  acctistom  the  French  pubUc 
to  comedies  in  prose.  Nicolas  Filleul  attempted  unsuc- 
cessftilly  to  naturalize  pastoral  poetry  on  the  stage.  All 
these  writers  had  still  to  contend  against  the  privileged 
possessors  of  the  stage.  There  was  not  in  all  France  a 
single  company  regularly  trained  for  the  new  class  of  per- 
formances.  Under  Henry  IV.,  the  brethren  of  the  Passion 
lud  obiained  almost  a  revocation  of  the  edict  of  1648,  which 
firobibited'them  from  maeting  religious  subjects;  but  the 
public  had  now  little  relish  for  theae  rude  exlii^tions,  so 
that  lim  frateniiQr  found  themselva  obliged  to  let  their 
theatre  to  a  more  modem  dasa  of  performers.  Hie  other 
dramatic  sotuetiea  endeavoured  to  adopt  tiieir  antiquated 
pieces  in  some  degree  to  the  modem  taate;  aud  thus  out 
of  their  old  morahties  they  omtriTed  to  mako  pastoral 
piecea  wherein  the  Churrh  *ras  a  bride,  and  Christ  the 
Dridegroom.  Robert  Gamier  rote  in '  tragedy  some  little 
above  his  predecessor  in  el^iance  and  dignity,  and  was  so 
much  celebrated  in  his  own  day  as  to  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  tragic  powers  commemorated  in  one  of  the 
best  sonnets  of  Ronsard.  Though  be  usually  drew  abun- 
dantly from  Sophocles,  Euripidm,  and  Senei^  he  showed 
in  some  of  his  pieces  more  original  vigour,  as  for  instance 
in  *  Lea  Jnives.  taken  horn  Jewish  hi^ry.  The  prose  co- 
medy of  intrigue  (for  the  comedy  of  character  bad  not  yet 
appeared)  continued  to  be  cultivated  with  vigour  and  sue- 
cess  by  Pwrre  do  TArivey,  rwtemporary  with  Gamin. 
The  Jeauit  fother  Fronton  attempiad  a  tngedy  on  the 
grand  national  subject  of '  Jeanne  d'An^*  but  viuiout  auo- 
tiesa.  At  length,  m  1600,  two  permanent  theatrea  wore 


erected  at  I^ris,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  oomponj 
which  took  the  title  of  Troupe  de  la  CfovMie  tivneaw  ; 
the  other  company  established  itaelf  in  the  quarter  of  l^ris 
called  die  Marais,  with  the  consent  of  the  tnrethren  of  the 
Passion,  and  thus  the  oM  stage  of  the  middle  ages  was 
finally  extinguished  in  the  French  metnnKdis.  Still,  how- 
ever, as  before,  the  theatre  took  its  tone  from  the  exclusive 
taste'of  the  court;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
leenth  century  till  the  appearance  of  Comeille,  scarcely 
anything  was  brought  forward  but  either  tragedy  or  that 
very  harmless  description  of  force  which,  it  was  thought, 
might  without  much  dango*  be  conceded  to  the  popular 
taste :  this  is  the  grand  mra  of  the  popularity  of  the  w^- 
known  burlesque  personages  Grot  Guiiiaums,  ToAorm, 
and  Turban,  whose  merry  reign  was  protracted  even  into 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  this  period  flowed  from  the  ex- 
hausUess  pen  of  Alexandre  Hardy,  a  poet  employed  by  the 
oompanj  which  had  succeeded  to  Hm  privilege  of  the  bre- 
thren of  the  Fasaion,  and  who  mote  more  than  e^ht  hun- 
dred dramatic  pteoes,  of  which  torXf  remain.  Possessed  of 
very  extensive  reading,  Hardy  made  some  efforts  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  of  his  itfedecessors:  he  venturod  iL 
some  instances  to  compose  what  he  called  tragi-comedies, 
one  of  which  is  founded  on  a  tale  of  Cervantes;  but  his 
genius  was  not  equal  to  his  boldness  and  focility.  Hie  dra- 
matists who  immediately  preceded  Gorneille  and  Moli^ 
were  Mairet  and  Tristan,  the  former  of  whom,  like  so  many 
before  and  after  him,  tried  and  failed  in  the  Vernal  subject 
of  Sophoniaba ;  while  the  latter  foiled  yet  more  aignally  in 
the  Jewish  subject  of  Mariamne. 

We  come  now  to  the  age  of  liouis  XIV^  of  vhich  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  the  real  creator  in  litwatuie,  as  well 
as  in  polities.  This  great  artificer  of  despotism,  whose 
genius  raised  the  French  onwn  to  a  height  and  a  solidity 
of  irresponsible  power,  for  the  abuse  of  which  it  has  dearly 
paid  in  latw  times,  had  the  sagacity,  which  many  powerful 
ministers  have  wanted,  to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  conso- 
lidate his  fovoorite  politicu  fobrio  the  more,  it  was  worth 
while  to  permanently  oi^nixe  the  literary  t«lent  of  the 
country  in  the  service  of  the  court.  '  Leave  us  at  least  the 
republic  of  letters,*  said  Napoleon  once  to  a  poet  who  was 
showing  him  too  much  of  the  courtier :  but  Richelieu  un- 
derstood the  matter  differently ;  and  arranged  it  so  that  his 
literary  senate  should  ever  remain  as  subservient  as  Napo- 
leon's own  political  senate  was  under  his  imperial  reign. 
The  court,  it  is  true,  did  not  dixectiy  dictate  to  the  car- 
dinal'a  chosen  for^  in  what  quarters  they  should  bestow 
their  praise  or  censure;  but  uings  were  so  ordered  that 
the  men  to  whom  the  protectorship  of  letters  vas  officully 
entrusted  should  idways  share  more  or  less  the  tastes  and 
opinions  of  the  govo-nment:  by  the  court  it  was  that  they 
were  paid ;  under  the  ojres  of  ttie  court  they  held  their  sit- 
tings; it  was  by  court  mtiigue  that  a  vacant  chair  was  to 
be  obtained;  and  every  writer  was  ambitious  of  that 
honour. 

Such  was  the  predominant  influence  under  which  Cor- 
neille  began  his  dramatic  career.  To  enter  the  academy, 
he  must  please  the  court;  and  to  please  the  court,  be  must 
defer  to  the  litenry  dicution  of  the  academy.  Now.  in 
dramatic  composition,  the  academy  not  merely  recom- 
mended adherence  to  the  so-called  rules  of  Arurtotie,  but 
prescribed  their  observance  with  the  greatest  rigidity.  Theae 
same  Aristotelian  maxims  were,  indeed,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, little  vaan  than  a  pretext;  but  the  for-sighted  car- 
dinal was  wdl  aware  how  admirably  they  were  edited  to 
focilitote  that  strictnoM  of  surveiltance,  and  that  repression 
of  everything  like  popular  enthusiasm,  to  which  bis  views 
required  that  this  grand  focus  of  public  sympathies,  the 
drama,  should  be  subjected.  There  was,  however,  one  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  complete  establiahment  of  his  diomaua 
system,  viz.  the  general  estimation  of  the  Spanish  literature 
aind  the  Spanish  drama  in  particular,  then  as  ascendant  in 
Europe  as  those  of  France  have  been  since.  Familiarly 
cultivated  and  highly  relished  as  the  language  and  literature 
of  Spain  then  were  at  Paris,  any  young  dramatic  writer  of  vi- 
gorous talents  must  have  found  hims«t  with  all  his  anxie^ 
to  please  the  court,  rather  disagreeably  circumstanced, 
between  the  academy  and  its  classic  code  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  successful  example  of  the  most  popular  European 
dramatists  on  the  other.  Corneille  produced  six  comedies 
and  one  tragedv  after  the  antique  models,  before  he  ven- 
tured on  any  bolde()«^f||^p%y  ^«lf)mi|i||^edority  in 
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■Imnce  and  digni^  of  style  ovw  thoae  of  all  his  French 

£reaac«8iore,  who  in  this  reapeot  had  remaiaad  so  ftr  be- 
ind  the  Itslians  and  the  Spaniards,  \|ould  alone  have  been 
suffloient  to  ensure  their  success.  He  next  produced  a  co- 
medy in  the  Spanish  taste ;  and  shortly  after  ventured  to 
give  a  yet  more  striking  evidence  of  his  nniantie  tendntcieB 
in  his  traj^y  of  Lt  Cid. 

This  vigoroui  wperiment  brought  the  academie  code  and 
the  public  taste  fSiriy  into  eolluion;  the  latter  decided 
loudly  for  the  author,  and  under  apy  other  political  system 
might  have  effectually  supported  and  encour^ed  him  in 
his  independent  views  of  art  But  the  leaf^e  of  the  aca 
demy  with  the  court  was  too  strong  even  for  his  masculine 
resolution;  and  in  two  of  bis  best  pieces,  which  next  fol- 
lowed, '  The  Horatii/  and  '  Cinna?  he  returned  to  the 
Roman  tragedy.  In  comedy,  however,  Comeille  still  bor- 
rowed avowedly  ttom  the  Spanish  stage.  In  his  tragedy  of 
'The  Cid.*  he  had  imitated  two  Spanish  dramatists,  Guillen 
de  Castro  and  Diamante,  who  liad  both  successively  treated 
the  same  subject ;  and  now,  in  his  comedy  of  *  The  Liar' 
(Le  Menteur),  he  frankly  and  warmly  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  a  Spanish  oriEinal,  '  The  DoubtM  Truth' 
(La  Verdad  Sospechosa),  of  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon, 
which  was  lon^  attributed  by  aAie  to  Lope  de  Vega,  by 
other«  to  EVancisco  ds  Rtgas,  and  of  which  Comeille  1dm- 
self  did  not  know  the  i«d  author.  When  he  afterwards 
produced  the  *  Sequel  to  the  Liar*  (La  Suite  du  Men- 
teur), he  owned  that  he  drew  it  also  from  a  Spauish  source ; 
we  Bnd  his  oriffinal  in  Ixpe  de  Vega's '  Loving  without 
knowi^  whom  (Amar  sin  saber  &  quien).  Fontenelle 
himseli;  so  careful  of  his  uncle's  fame,  tells  us,  in  peaking 
of  another  of  his  pieces,  that  it  is  taken  almost  entirely  from 
the  Spanish ;  '  for,*  says  he, '  at  that  time  nearly  all  the 
plots  were  tajten  iVom  the  Spaniards,  on  account  o^^heir 
great  superiority  m  those  matters.'  But  Comeille's  deep 
study  of  and  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  dramatists  appear 
also  in  the  compositions  more  peculiarly  his  own ;  those 
ohivalric  manners,  those  lofty  sentiments  and  swelling 
images,  with  which  he  was  so  familiarized,  are  discoverable 
throuffhout;  his  very  Romans  belong  rather  to  the  middle 
a^  uian  to  the  old  republic;  and,  indeed,  are  perhaps 
hordhr  w  much  Roman  as  they  are  S|>amBh.  However,  h« 
kept  himself  in  a  feteriih  and  constramedsuhmiinQn  to  the 
academy,  for  which  he  was  at  last  appropriately  rewarded 
with  a  aeat  among  its  members. 

The  rise  of  the  French  ranwdy  of  character,  of  which 
MoliSre  is  the  great  representative,  is  yet  more  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  Spanish  source  than  that  ctf  their  chuaie 
tragedy.  The  marked  separation  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  was  a  fundamental  article  of  the  academic  code. 
To  that  most  numerous  order  of  writers  who  are  fitted  to 
deal  only  with  one  of  th«  two  great  classes  of  dramatic 
elements,  the  eomio  and  the  serious,  such  an  iqjunotion 
operates  indeed  rather  as  an  encouragement  than  as  a 
shackle  or  a  dog ;  but  when  this  prohibitiim  of  the  mixed 
or  truly  romantic  naews  falls  upon  a  gentoi  w  htdd  and 
comprehensive  aa  tut  of  ComeilM,  it  oip]^  the  nohleat 
of  hts  powers,  and  shuts  out  Item  him  the  rieheit  of  his  re- 
aoureea.  A  writer,  however,  having  this  depth  and  eompaas 
of  genitu,  with  that  eonrtant  tendency  to  sertouanesa  of 
purpose  which  ever  attrads  tb«&,  Unas  it  a  lew  painful 
effort  to  abstain  from  the  comic  intermixture  in  tragedy 
than  to  exclude  the  passionate  and  the  pathetic  irom 
comedv ;  and  will  thus,  Hke  Gonieille.  devote  himself  less 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  But  Molidre  was  bom  for 
the  oomic  only,  and  could  therefore  indulge  hia  dramatic 
tastes  and  pronanaitieB  with  comparativdy  little  restraint. 
In  his  flrst  |»eces,  written  for  a  strolling  company,  he  imi- 
tated the  lively  triek«y  and  buffoonerr  of  the  Italiao  fareee, 
a  speciee  of  eomposition  for  whkh.  Ukroughont  his  career, 
he  showed  a  atnmg  inelintttioa.  Next,  in  *  L'Rtourdi*  and 
'  La  Dipit  Amouiwxi^  he  Imitated  the  Spanish  comedy  of 
intrigue.  And  Inv  he  me  fed,  by  ConwiUe*a  eitoptatwn 
ftvm  the  Spuiih,  te  <he  oonedy  of  eharaetflr,  vhereiB  he 
was  deetisad  te  eelablidi  hit  fame  so  st^y  and  so  dwably, 
he  himself  teUs  i»  in  a  letter  to  BoOeau,  reemtly  quoted 
by  Hartioea  de  la  Rosa.  *  I  am  modi  indebted,'  he  nys* 
*to  "LeMentew."  When  it  was  first  performed,  I  had 
alreadv  a  wish  to  write,  but  was  in  doubt  as  t«  what  it 
should  be.  My  ideaa  were  still  oonfliaed,  hut  thia  piece 
determined  them.  In  dtort,  hat  for  the  appearanoe  of  **  La 
Menteur,"  theogh  I  aboidd  no  doubt  have  written  tewmdias 
of  mtiiga^  M  "L'Stowdi"  or  f*Li  IMpil  Amoarenx,**  I 


should  perhws  never  have  written  "Le  MisanUirope.** 
Nor  was  it  uone  through  the  medium  of  CorOeille  that 
Moli&re,  in  his  maturer  ctmipositions  received  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  stage:  in  various  instances  he  borrowed 
directly  from  it,  especially  in  his  secondary  pieces. 

It  is  remarked  by  Schlegel,  that  when  Molidre  in  his 
farcical  pieces  did  not  lean  on  foreign  invention,  he  still 
m>propriated  to  himself  the  comic  manner  of  other  coun- 
tries, especially  that  of  the  Italian  buffiionery.  *  He  wished 
to  introduce  a  sort  of  masked  diaraeiers  without  masks, 
who  should  recur  with  the  same  name.  They  hara  never 
however  been  able  to  become  propedy  domiciliated  u 
France;  because  the  flexible  national  eharaeter  <^  the 
French,  which  imitatee  every  mode  that  is  prevalent  for  the 
time,  is  incompatible  with  uiat  odd  originality  of  exterior 
to  which  humoraome  and  singular  individuals  give  them- 
selves carelessly  up  in  other  nations,  where  all  are  not  mo- 
delled by  the  social  tone  after  the  same  manner.  As  the 
Si^anarelles,  Mascarilles,  Scapina,  and  Crispins  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  their  uniform  that  everything  like  con- 
sistency may  not  be  lost,  they  are  now  complelely  obsolete 
on  the  stage.  The  FrencJi  taste  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
little  inclined  to  the  self-conscious,  droUy  exaggerating,  and 
arbitrary  ounic;  because  these  descriptions  of  the  comio 

rak  more  to  the  hsiiay  than  to  the  understanding.  We 
not  moan  to  censure  this,  nor  to  quarrel  about  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  different  spedes.  The  low  estimation 
in  which  the  former  are  held  may  perhaps  contribute  the 
more  to  the  success  of  the  comic  of  obaervatioo ;  and  in  foot 
the  French  comic  writers  have  Iiere  displayed  a  great  deal 
of  refinement  and  ingenuity:  herein  consists  the  great  merit 
of  Molidre,  and  it  is  oertainly  veiY  distinguished.*  The 
highest  refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  oomic  of  observation, 
however,  consists  in  this,  that  the  characters  disclose  them- 
selves unoonsoiously  by  traits  which  involuntarily  escape 
from  them ;  whereas  long  ai^mentative  disquisitions  be 
tween  the  several  personages  are  frequent  in  aU  the  roost 
admired  pieces  of  Moli£re,  and  nowhere  more  ao  than  in 
'  Le  Misanthrope,'  which  has  always  been  cited  by  the 
French  orities  of  the  old  school  as  the  great  model  of  French 
cmnedy ;  dose  by  whieh  they  rank  the  *  Tartufbk*  *  Lm 
Femmes  Sevantn,*  and  '  L'Bcole  des  Fenmee'  of  the  aame 
author.  Molibe's  greater  comediea»  in  duvt,  are  too  didao- 
tic,  too  expressly  instructive ;  whereas  the  auditor  should 
only  be  instructed  covertly  and  incidentally.  It  should  be 
observed  that  '  The  Miser'  of  Molidre  ('  L'Awe'J^  some 
scenes  of  which  are  taken  from  Plautus,  u  the  earliest  in 
stance  of  a  five-act  French  comedy  written  in  prose. 

The  restrictions  which  cramped  the  genius  of  Corneille 
comfortably  fitted  that  of  Radne,  and  contributed  to  render 
him  in  every  seniie  the  favourite  tn^e  poet  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  seemed  bom  to  carry  to  the  highest  possible 
perfaction  what  we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  neater  term 
that  should  be  equally  appropriate,  the  Frenchi&cation  of 
(^reek  tragedy.  He  managed  with  conaununate  art  and 
most  felicitous  ease  to  flatlCT  at  once  the  dramatie  taate  and 
the  moral  temperament  of  the  court  The  veiy  anomaly 
iriiich  his  works  presented,  in  giving  to  antique  heroes  the 
tone  and  the  language  of  the  French  gallantry  of  his  time, 
thus  became  one  of  ueir  highest  reoommendations.  Above 
all,  his  excellence  in  investing  the  expression  of  love,  real 
or  pretended,  with  conventiomd  dignity  and  delioa^,  was  a 
merit  invaluable  in  the  eyes  of  Louis  and  his  courtiers  of 
both  sexes.  For  tenduness  and  el^^anoe  of  expression, 
Racine  is  indeed  unrivalled  among  the  French  dramatists 
of  the  classic  school.  Hia  high  poweia  of  thia  kind  made 
him  also  one  (rf  the  ablest  appropriators  and  improvers  of 
the  eloquouoe  of  preceding  writers  in  nnmberlees  scattered 
passages  of  his  own  productions.  Among  his  nieces  on 
Grecian  subjects, '  Androroaque^  ia  that  in  wfaicn  ha  die- 
pbtya  the  most  originaUu :  in  tins  tragedy,  a^  Sebl^el, 
'  he  cxpiemad  the  mward  atmgglee  and  ineonsistenciea  of 
passion  with  a  tmth  and  energy  which  had  never  before 
been  heard  on  the  Freneh  Mage.  And  respecting  *  Fhddre/ 
the  same  critic,  looking  with  no  partial  eye  upon  the 
masters  of  the  French  classic  achool,  observes  — '  How 
much  soever  in  this  tragedy  Racine  may  have  borrowed 
from  Euripides  and  Seneca,  and  how  much  soever  he  may 
have  spoiled  the  former  and  not  improved  the  latter,  etill  it 
was  a  great  step  from  the  afferted  mannerism  of  his  age  to 
a  more  genuine  tragic  style.  When  we  compare  it  with  the 
*  Pb^dio'  of  Pradon,  which  wa&  so  well  reeved  by  his  eon- 
temponunaa,  for  no  other  reeaoi^tli!^%bgiUiie^  trace  iriiM- 
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eror  of  the  antients  was  discemible  in  it,  but  every  thing 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  a  foshionable  rainiatitre-portrait  for 
a  toilette,  we  must  entertain  the  higher  admiration  for  the 
vriter  vho  had  so  strong  a  feeling  for  the  antient  poets, 
had  the  courage  to  connect  himse^  vith  them,  and  oared 
to  display  so  much  purity  and  unaffected  simplicity  in  an 
age  of  vbicfa  the  prevailing  taste  was  every  way  vitiated  and 
unnatural.*  Rucine's  *  BntannieuB*  is  one  of  thoae  among 
3F^nch  (lassie  tragedies  which  have  the  highest  clunu  to 
historical  accuracy'snd  delicate  diioriminatton  of  character, 
in  the  persons  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  NafcisBUs,  and  Bur- 
rhus.  *  In  "  Athalie," '  says  Us  German  critic,  *  he  exhi- 
bited himself  for  the  last  time,  before  taking  leave  of  poet^ 
and  the  world,  in  his  whole  strength.  It  is  not  only  his 
moat  finished  work,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it, 
of  all  the  French  tragedies,  to  be  the  one  which,  free  from 
all  mannerism,  approaches  nearest  to  the  grand  style  of  the 
Greeks.  The  chorus  is  fully  in  the  sense  of  the  antients, 
though  introduced  in  a  different  manner  for  the  sake  of 
suiting  our  music  and  the  different  arrangement  of  our 
theatre.  The  scene  has  all  the  majesty  of  a  public  action : 
expectation,  wonder,  and  keen  agitation,  sueoeed  each 
other,  and  constantly  rise  with  the  progress  of  the  drama: 
irith  a  severe  abstinence  from  everything  extraneous,  there 
is  a  display  of  the  richest  variety,  sometimes  of  sweetness, 
but  more  frequently  of  majesty  and  grandeur.  The  inspi- 
ration of  ttw  prophet  elevates  the  fkncy  to  flights  of  more 
than  usual  boldness.  The  signification  is  that  which  a  reli- 
gioiu  drama  ought  to  have ;  on  earth,  the  struggle  between 
fpiod  Bud  evil;  in  heaven,  the  wakeful  eye  of  Providence 
darting  down  rays  of  decision  fh>m  unapproachable  glory.  All 
.s  animated  by  one  breath,  by  the  pious  inspiration  of  the 
poet ;  of  the  genuineness  of  which  neither  his  life  nor  this 
work  will  allow  us  to  entertain  a  doubt.  This  is  the  very 
thing  ia  whioh  so  many  pretended  works  of  art  of  the 
French  are  deficient :  toe  authors  have  mi  been  inspired 
by  a  fervent  love  for  their  subject,  but  by  the  desire  of  ex- 
ternal affiMt;  hence  the  vanity  <rf  the  artist  everywhere 
breaks  forth,  and  casts  a  damp  over  our  feelings.' 

In  the  htrtoiy  of  French  tragedy,  it  is  little  gratifying  to 
pau  from  Raeme  to  Richelieu's  fovourite,  the  Abb6  D*Au- 
bignae,  who  revenged  himself  for  the  &ilure  of  his  tragedy 
of  *  Zftnobie' by  censuring  bitterly  the  works  of  Comeille. 
Racine  himself  found  a  similar  adversary  in  Nicolas  Pra- 
don,  who  wrote  a  rival  tragedy  of  *  Phidre,'  which  Madame 
Deshouliirea  was  not  ashamed  to  extol  above  Racine's,  and  a 
'  Rigulus,*  which  the  praises  of  Su  Evremond  and  Madame 
de  Sfivigni  have  not  saved  from  oblivion.  Lafbsse  profited 
somewhat  better  by  Corneille's  example  in  the  dignity 
and  intelligence  which  be  threw  into  bis  otherwise  feeble 

*  ManliuB,*  which  Talma^  acting  reoently  made  so  popu- 
lar. As  for  the  tragedies  of  Dnob^  Oampistrpn,  the  abbi 
Fdlegrin,  the  abbi  Xongeiritfre,  and  others,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  brought  law  tuaa  to  their  authors,  and  no 
advanoement  to  the  art  Thomas  Comeille  ventured  to 
write  tragedy  after  his  brother,  and  wrote  it  very '  correctly.' 
Cr^billon  was  by  &r  the  most  successful  truic  writer  tlutt 
arose  in  the  interval  between  Racine  and  Voltaire ;  but  his 
reputation,  rapidly  acquired,  resting  on  an  unsound  basis, 
declined  almost  as  rapully ;  ever  strivii^  rather  to  horrify 
than  to  affect,  the  unnatural  exaggeration  both  of  situation 
and  character  into  which  be  was  constantly  betrayed  was 
a  deftet  too  serious  to  be  redeemed  even  by  the  great  force 
and  mastery     style  whwh  he  displays. 

Tlds  species  of  oomposition  occupied  no  small  proportion 
of  the  wonderftd  verwtili^  of  Voltaire;  and  although  he 
was  ure^atibly  led  to  press  the  tragic  musa  into  the  service 
of  the  unceasing  warfare  whwh  he  waged  agamst  supersti- 
tion, fimatidsm,  and  hypoeri^,  and  might  even  owe  some 

Krtion  of  his  theatrical  success  to  that  enteumstance,  yet 
has  earned,  in  universal  estimation,  aplace  beside  C/or- 
neille  and  Racine  as  a  dramatic  artist.  The  same  indepen- 
dence of  genius  and  spirit  which  made  him  rebel  against 
other  conventionalisms  of  graver  import,  prompted  him  to 
break  through  some  of  the  more  irksome  part  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  established  dramatic  system.  He 
insisted  on  treating  subjects  with  more  historical  truth,  and 
raised  once  more  to  the  dignity  of  the  tra:-ic  stage  the 
ehivalnns  and  Christian  oharactm  of  modem  Europe, 
which,  ever  since '  The  GA*  of  ComeiUe,  had  been  altogether 
excluded  from  it   Thus  his  Lusignan  and  Nereatan,  in 

*  Zftiia,*  are  among  his  most  true.  (J%ting,  and  noble  crea- 
tbns ;  and  the  pbt  of  his  *Ttoerida*  is  foonded  on  as  pure 


motives  of  honour  and  love  without  any  ifpioble  mtermix- 
ture,  as  entirely  consecrated  to  the  exhibition  of  chivalrous 
sentiments,  as  that  of  Le  Cid'  itself.  In '  Alzire,*  Voltaire 
went  still  farther,  treating  a  subject  in  moderii  mstory 
never  before  touched  by  nis  countrymen ;  and  as  in  the 
pieces  already  mentioned  he  had  contrasted  the  chivalrio 
ideas  and  motives  with  the  Saracenic,  so  here,  with  great 
historical  ttru^  and  noble  pathos,  he  has  Tentured  to 
exhibit  the  old  Spaniards  in  opposition  to  the  Peruvians. 
•  It  is  singular  enough,'  remarks  Schlegel,  *  that  Voltaire, 
in  his  restless  search  after  tragical  materials,  has  actually 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ;  for,  as  in 
'Al^re*  he  exhibits  the  American  tribes  m  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, in  his  *  Dschingis  Kan,*  he  brings  Chinese  upon  the 
stage  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  ours,  who,  from  the 
faithful  observance  of  their  costume,  have  the  appearance 
of  comic  or  grotesque  figures.'  '  As  the  French,  observes 
our  €!erman  critic  in  another  place,  *  are  in  general  better 
acquainted  with  the  Romans  than  with  the  Greeks,  we 
might  expect  the  Roman  pieces  of  Voltaire  to  be  more  consist  - 
ent,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  with  histwical  truth,  than 
lus  Greek  pieces  are  with  the  symbolical  nature  of  mythology. 
This,  however,  is  the  caa^only  in  '  Brutus,'  the  eatiiest  of 
them,  snd  the  only  one  iraich  can  be  said  to  be  sensibly 
planned.  Voltaire  sketched  this  tragedy  in  England ;  aa 
had  learned  from  "  J  ulius  Cesar"  the  effect  which  the  pub- 
licity of  republican  transactions  is  capable  of  producing  on 
the  stage,  and  so  endeavoured  to  hold  in  some  degree  a 
middle  course  between  Comeille  and  Shakspeare  ;*  of  the 
latter  of  whom,  we  may  add,  he  acquired,  or  at  least  evinced, 
very  little  in  the  way  of  due  appreciation.  On  the  whole, 
however,  though  Comeille  ia  deemed  to  have  expressed 
heroic  sentiments  with  greater  sublimit,  and  Racine  the 
natural  emotions  with  greater  sweetness,  it  is  admitted  that 
Voltaire  introduced  moral  motives  into  the  drama  with 
greater  effect,  and  displays  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  ori^jial  relations  of  the  mind. 

Only  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  three  great  masters  of 
the  French  tragic  stage  may  be  sud  to  have  been  fruitfhl 
in  this  class  of  productions.  Racing  however,-  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that,  excepting  his  first  youthfiil  attempts,  the 
whole  of  his  pieces  have  kept  possession  of  the  st^e  and 
of  the  public  &v6ur,  while  many  of  Corneille's  and  Vol- 
taire's which  pleased  at  first  are  not  now  even  so  much  as 
read,  so  that  it  has  become  common  to  publish  selections 
from  their  dramatic  works  under  the  title  of  Ch^t^ceuvre. 

Voltaire  seems  to  have  come  too  lat^  even  with  his  mo- 
derate attempts  at  reformation  of  the  dramatic  system. 
The  prejudice  which  gave  such  disproportionate  importance 
to  the  observanoe  of  external  ttues  and  proprieties  was 
already  immovably  established;  nocwasit  nntQ  after  the 
great  political  change  which  took  plaoe  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  that  any  considerable  effort  was  again 
made  to  break  through  the  »»demic  limitations.  We  shall 
therefore  pass  brietty  over  the  half  century  of  French  dra- 
matic history  which  immediately  followed  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  notwithstanding  that,  during  that  period,  upwards  of 
fifty  authors,  of  more  or  leas  celebrity,  wrote  for  the  higher 
departments  of  the  stage,  of  whose  pieces  the  greater  part 
were  actually  performed,  many  of  tnem  with  high  tempo- 
rary and  some  few  with  permanent  success.  In  tragedy  we 
shidl  mention  nothing  more  than  the  names,  for  Uie  most 
part  now  obscure,  of  Lagrange,  Chancel,  Lamotte,  Piron, 
Lenoutt,  Guimond  de  Latouche,  Chftteaubron,  Sanrin,  and 
Debdlw. 

'  La  Ilatp^  whose  oritieal  labouxs  had  so  actmuively  in* 
jurions  an  influence  throughout  Europe  in  enforeing'  l^e 
clsssie  syston  in  all  its  riguity.  contributed  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  by  his  own  tragic  compositions,  which,  while 
they  are  among  the  most  correct  in  style,  are  among  the 
most  frigid  in  sentiment  and  effect,  although,  indeed,  he  has 
the  merit  of  havii^  presented,  in  his  '  Philoctdte,'  the  most 
exact  imitation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  that  France  has  pro* 
duced.  On  the  other  hand,  Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier,  who, 
flourishing  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  wrote,  like 
the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  in  the  midst  of  free  men,  and 
vrith  like  ardour  stimulated  them  to  the  love  of  libwty, 
made  nearer  approaches  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the 
tragic  strengtii  and  forvid  diction  of  Voltaire.  His  *  Charles 
the  Ninth,  or  the  SohocA  for  Kings*  (Eeole  des  Roia),  ficom 
which  the  people,  too,  mi^ht  draw  an  important  lesam,  was 
that  ammg  hw  pieces  which  prodneed  the  ^4i^t  excite- 
ment in  thtt  put^^a^edS^VhoQifiMiUlrom  stn- 
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diously  blackeniitg  the  character'  of  the  jronng  Ung,  he 
casts  chiefly  upon  hia  mother-in-lav  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  the  odium  of  the  St  Bartholomew  masaacre,  the 
horrors  of  vhich  he  depicts  vith  unsparin;^  energy.  In  his 
'Tibdre'he  no  less  forcibly  exhibits  the  interior  of  a  hypocri- 
tical tyrant,  as  he  does  that  of  a  &natical  one  in  hi*  *  Fhi- 
lippe  II./  in  some  parts  of  which  be  has  happily,  hut  not 
servilely,  imitated  Schfller.   It  was  in  his  *  F%nilon/  too, 
whoein  he  paints  tiie  miseries  of  the  cloister,  and  shows 
F^nflon's  angelic  pie^  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  &na- 
tical  passions  whicn  possess  the  other  characters,  that  the 
young  Talma,  whose  nistrionic  powers  Chfinier  had  already 
divined,  began  to  make  himself  known  to  the  public  Du- 
cis,  possessing  brilliant  powers  of  poetic  execution,  portrayed 
the  Arabian  manners,  in  bis  tragedy  of '  Albufiir,*  with 
great  warmth  of  imagination  and  originality  of  style ;  bat 
nis  higliest  claim  to  dramatic  celebrity  rests  upon  tbie  endea- 
vour, which  he  made  with  ooDsiderable  success,  to  bring  his 
countrymen  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  Shak- 
speare.   Having  high  qualifications  fra  this  task,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  cwnp  and  maim  his 
adaptations  by  reducing  them  within  the  Ftenoh  dramatic 
limitations,  when,  by  copying  his  Knglish  original  more 
closely,  he  mig^t  have  made  himself  a  creator  m  French 
literature :  stS  his  work  was  most  praiseworthy  and  im- 
portant, as  the  first  able  and  cordial  attempt  to  give  the 
I'^vneh  public  some  remote  idea  at  least  of  the  real  merits 
of  that  transcendent  genius  whom  Voltaire,  though  he 
made  some  efforts  to  appreciate,  had  remained  so  for  from 
understanding  as  to  call  him  deliberately  '  a  drunken 
savage.*   The  name  of  M.  Arnault  appears  already  in  the 
dramatic  annals  of  that  period.  His  first  tragedies,  *  Marius 
i.  Miirturnea,* '  Lucrfice,  and '  Cincinnatus,*  with  their  ener- 
getic simplicity,  are  in  spirit  and  design  truly  antique.  Ga- 
briel Legouv£^s  '  Death  of  Abel'  (Mort  d'Abet)  was  a  ha- 
zardous but  successful  attempt  to  make  an  antedUuTian  sub* 
ject  acceptable  on  a  modern  sta^  to  which  he  had  been 
eneouraeed     the  poptdarity  which  Oessner  and  his  poetry 
then  eq^yed.   The  same  author  ventured  to  exhibit,  not 
unsuecessAllly,  in  '  Kpicharis  et  N6ron,'  the  latter  days  of 
Nero,  the  opening  of  whose  career  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Racine.    'Les  Templiers'  of  M.  Ray- 
nouard,  founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  is  much  more 
remarkable  for  art  and  correctness  of  structure  and  execu- 
tion than  for  poetic  vitality ;  but  these  merits,  added  to  the 
powerful  interest  of  its  national  suligee^  made  it  highly 
successfuL 

Some  of  the  comedies  of  Boursanlt,  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Moli4re,  have  kept  powession  of  the  stage :  they 
are  all  of  the  seeondaiy  description  which  the  Fteneh  call 
piecea  d  tinir,  of  which  Moliere  himself,  in  his  '  Fflcheuz,' 
gave  the  first  example.  This  kind,  in  the  accidental  nature 
of  the  scenes,  whicn  are  strung  together  on  one  common 
occasion,  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  mimi  of  the  antients : 
they  are  particularly  fovourable  for  the  display  of  the  mi- 
metic art  fn  the  more  limited  signification  of  the  t«m,  as  it 
is  one  and  the  same  player  that  re-appears  throughout  in  a 
fresh  character  and  a  different  dt^ise.  The  want  of 
dramatic  movement  however  in  such  productions  requires 
they  should  be  short,  whereas  Bouisault's  pieces,  though 
otherwise  possessing  considerable  merit,  are  drawn  out  to 
the  wearisome  length  of  five  acts. 

After  Holiire*s  death,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
the  appearance  of  Regnard,  to  whom  the  'second  place 
among  the  French  comic  writers  has  usually  been  assigned. 
He  ^ded  his  labours  between  the  Italian  theatre,  which 
still  fburished  under  Gherardi,  and  for  which  he  sketched 
the  French  scenes,  and  ihe  composition  of  regular  comedy 
in\-er8e.  His  eartiest  play.  'The  Gambler' (Le  Joueur),  is 
the  most  esteemed :  it  is  a  picture  after  nature,  drawn 
strongly,  hut  without  exaggeration,  fhim  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  resulting  from  his  personal 
experience.  His  'Absent  Man'  (Le  Distrait),  running  ex- 
clusively upon  the  exhibition  of  that  characterwtic  defect, 
is  necessanly  tedious :  the  author  has  here  done  little  more 
than  dramatize  a  series  of  anecdotes  which  La  Bmyftre  had 
assembled  under  the  name  of  a  particular  character.  His 
'  Ligataire  Universe!,'  though  exhibiting  more  comic  power, 
fails  through  a  deficiency  of  moral  fbelln^.  La  Harpe  however 
derlares  it  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  comic  pleasantry ;  where- 
upon Schlegel  remarks:  *  It  is  in  fhct  such  a  subject  fat 
pmantry  as  would  dot*  a  stone  to  jiVf;  as  enllTCiiing  as 


the  grin  of  a  death's  head.  What  a  subject  for  mirth !— « 
fbeble  old  man  in  the  jaws  of  death,  who  is  teased  by  young 

Erofli^tes  for  his  property,  and  has  a  &lse  will  imposed  on 
im  imile  lying  insensible,  as  is  believed,  on  his  death-bed.* 
A  contemporary  of  R<^nard,  the  actor  Le  grand,  was  one 
of  the  first  comic  poets  of  his  nation  who  acquired  celebrity 
in  versified  afterpieces  a  kind  in  which  the  French  have 
since  produced  many  el^mt  trifles.  His  posthumous  feme 
however  has  been  fox  inferior  to  that  irfR^ard ;  although 
there  is  one  piece  of  his,  *  Le  Roi  de  Cocagne,'  a  sprighUy 
farce  in  the  wonderful  style,  overflowing  with  a  quality  then 
rarely  found  in  the  French  drama,  a  native  and  luicifhl 
wit,  animated  by  the  liveliest  mirth,  which  sports  about  all 
sorts  of  subjectB  in  the  most  frolicsome  yet  harmless  man- 
ner. But  the  French  critics  of  the  old  school  have  gene- 
rally been  indiffierent  or  unjust  towards  any  impulse  of 
genuine  foncv ;  confoundii^,  it  should  seem,  the  levity  of 
jocularity  with  that  of  mere  shallowness,  which  has  been  so 
much  complained  of  in  their  countrymen. 

The  eighteenth  t^ntury  produced  a  number  of  comic 
writers  in  France  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  but  no 
genius  capable  of  advancing  that  department  of  the  dra- 
matic art  a  step  farther,  and  thus  the  belief  in  the  unap- 
proachable excellence  of  Holidre  became  yet  more  fl^ly 
fixed.  '  Want  of  easy  progress,'  observes  Schl^I,  *  and 
the  use  of  lengthened  disquisitions  in  stationary  dialtwne, 
have  characterised  more  or  less  every  writer  since  the  time 
of  Holidre,  on  whose  regular  pieces  the  conventional  rules 
applied  to  tragedy  have  had  an  indisputable  influence. 
French  comedy  in  verse  has  its  tirades  as  well  as  tragedy ; 
which  circumstance  contributed  to  introduce  into  it  a  cer- 
tain degree  .of  stiff  etiquette.  The  comedy  of  other  nations 
has  generally  descended,  fVom  motives  which  we  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand,  into  the  circle  of  the  inferior  classes; 
but  the  range  of  the  French  comedy  is  nearly  confined  to 
the  upper  dasses  of  society.  Here  also  we  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  as  the  central  jmnt  of  the  whole  no- 
tional vanity.  Iliose  spectators  who  in  reality  had  no  access 
to  the  great  worid,  were  flattered  l^  having  marquises  and 
chevaliers  brought  before  them  on  uie  stage;  and  the  poet 
himself  while  satirising  the  fashionable  follies,  endeavoured 
to  snatch  something  of  that  privileged  tone  which  was 
esteemed  so  enviable.  Society  rubs  off  the  salient  angles 
of  character;  its  peculiar  entertainment  consists  in  detecting 
the  ridiculous ;  and  hence  we  acquire  the  fhculty  of  being 
on  our  guard  against  the  observations  of  others.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  natural,  cordial,  and  jovial  comic  of  the  inferior 
classes  is  laid  aside,  and  another  description,  the  fhiit  of 
polished  society,  and  characterized  by  the  insipidity  of  such 
an  aimless  way  of  living,  comes  to  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  object  of  these  comedies  is  no  longer  life,  but 
society ;  that  perpetual  negotiation  between  conttioting 
vanities  which  never  ends  in  a  sincere  treaty  of  peAoe :  toe 
embroidered  dress,  the  hat  under  the  aim,  and  the  sword  by 
the  side,  essentially  belong  to  them ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
characterization  is  limited  to  the  folly  of  the  men  and  the 
coquetry  of  the  women.  The  insipid  uniformity  of  these 
pictures  was  unfortunately  too  often  seasoned  l^-  the  cor- 
ruption of  moral  principles  which,  especially  after  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  middle  of  the  century,  under  the 
Regency  and  Louis  XV.,  it  became  the  fashion  openly  to 
avow.  In  this  period  the  favourite  of  the  women,  the 
komme  d  bonnes  JbrtunM,  who  in  a  lone  of  satiety  bwuts  of 
the  multitude  of  his  conquests,  toe  easily  achieved,  was  not 
a  eharaoter  invented  hy  the  eomie  writuB.  but  an  accurate 
pwtraitftom  real  lifiB,  as  is  proved  by  many  memoirs  of  the 
last  century,  even  down  to  those  of  a  BcwenvaL  We  are 
di^usted  at  the  unrivalled  sensuality  of  the  love  intrigues 
of  the  Grecian  comedy;  but  the  Greeks  would  have  thought 
the  intrigues  with  married  women  in  the  French  oomMy, 
entered  into  merely  f^m  giddy  vanity,  much  more  disgust* 
ing.  Limits  have  been  fixed  by  nature  herself  to  sensual 
excess ;  but  where  vanity  assumes  the  part  of  a  senauali^ 
already  deadened  and  enervated,  it  gives  birth  to  the  most 
hollow  corruption.  If,  in  the  constant  ridicule  of  marriage 
by  the  petit-maitres,  and  in  their  moral  scepticism,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  women,  the  poets  merely  intended  to 
censtire  a  prevailing  demavity,  the  picture  is  not  therefore 
the  less  dangerous.  The  great  or  f£shionable  world,  whieh 
in  point  of  numben  is  the  small,  but  which  considers  itself 
as  alone  of  any  importance,  can  hardly  be  improved  by  it; 
and  the  example  is  but  too  seductive  for  ihe  other  rlnwoii, 
ftom  the  brihianoy  with  vh^liit^  eMn"<^>^^jl!^^ 
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tomded.  But  in  lo  &r  as  comedy  is  concerned,  ttus  dead  - 
ening corruption  is  by  no  means  entertaining ;  and  in  man^' 
pieces  in  which  fooU  of  quality  give  the  tone,  as  in  tht; 
*  Chevalier  k  la  Mode'  of  Dancourt  for  instance,  the  picture 
of  complete  moral  dissoluteness,  which,  though  true,  is  both 
unpoetical  and  unnatural,  is  not  only  wearisome  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  most  decidedly  disgusting. 

*  From  the  number  of  writers  to  whom  this  charse  prin- 
dpally  attaches,  .Destouches  and  Muivaux,  ferdC,  or  at 
Iwst  diligent,  comic  poets,  the  fimnar  in  vena,  the  latter  in 
prose,  desMTB  to  be  excepted.  They  aoquired  considerable 
oiMinotioD  among  their  contemporarieg  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  eentury,  hut  few  of  their  vwlu  survived 
either  of  them  on  the  stage. 

'  Two  other  separate  works  are  named  as  masterineees  in 
regular  comedy  in  verse,  belonging  to  two  writers  who  per- 
haps have  here  taken  more  pains,  but  in  other  poetical  de- 
partmeota  have  given  freer  scope  to  their  natural  talent— 
the  "M^tromanie"'  of  Piron,  ana  the  "M&:hant"  of  Gresset. 
The  '  M£tromanie'  is  not  without  humwoua  inspiration :  in 
the  young  man  possessed  by  a  rage  for  versiQring,  Firon 
meant  in  some  degree  to  portray  himself;  but  as  we  always 
go  tenderly  to  work  in  ridiculing  oursdves,  so,  toother  with 
(he  amiable  weakness  in  question»  he  exhibits  m  his  bexo 
talents,  nugnanimi^.  and  g^iod-heartedness '  hut  this  tame 
(endw  regard  is  not  peculiarly  conducive  to  comic  streng^. 
The  "Mlchant"  is  one  of  those  gloomy,  oomediei  raich 
might  be  rapturously  hailed  by  a  Timon  as  serving  to  con- 
firm him  in  bis  aversion  to  human  societ;^,  but  on  social 
and  cheerfiil  miods  can  only  be  productive  of  the  most 
painful  efiects.  Yet,  accordiug  to  the  decision  of  the  French 
critics  these  three  comedies.  "  The  Vainglorious  Man"  (Le 
Olorieuz)  of  Destoucbes,  "  Ia  M^tromaue"  of  Piron,  and 
"  Le  Mlchant''  of  Gresset,  are  all  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  to  oppose  to  Moli^.  To  Diderot's  attempts  at 
dramatic  innovation,  as  they  were  founded  on  &lse  views 
of  the  objects  and  conditions  of  art  in  general,  ve  shall  do 
no  more  than  allude.  And  of  Beaumarrhais,  the  celebrated 
of '  Le  Barbier  de  Seville'  and  '  Las  Nooea  de  Figaro.'  it 
may  be  said,  that,  undw  the  last  da^  of  the  monarchy,  he 
ftssailed  the  corrupt  socie^  of  his  time  with  a  wit  no  less 
oaustic,  sportive,  and  subtle,  in  his  dramatic  pieces,  than  Vol- 
taire had  employed  against  it  in  his  lighter  tales  and  essays. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  ojunen  rSgtme  in  politics  fell  the 
main  support  of  the  old  dramatic  code ;  yet  it  is  remarkable, 
though  perhaps  not  wonderful,  that  many  of  the  warmest 
and  firmest  opponents  of  the  former,  both  then  and  since, 
have  climg  wiUi  extreme  tenacity  to  the  latter ;  so  strong 
and  so  binding  is  the  force  of  habit,  especially  of  literary 
habit,  so  long  as  the  analytic  powers  have  not  been  brought 
to  bear  directly  and  expressly  upon  the  subject  in  question. 
Henoe  the  revolution  in  French  art  and  literature  has  fol- 
lowed hut  tardily  the  political  revclution ;  and  its  first  pro- 
moters hare  had  to  contend  against  the  moat  fbnnidable 
ohstmcles.  However,  thef  presented  thouwlvea  early  in 
the  field.  The  stormy  ana  of  the  On^v^tion,  and  the 
saturnalian  period  of  the  INreetory  whieh  followed  them, 
did  indeed  aSbrd  little  leisure  or  encouragement  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts;  hut  no  sooner  were  the  dan- 
ger and  the  fear  of  anarchy  removed  by  the  firm  and  vigorous 
admioistration  of  the  Consulate,  than  the  new  literary  and 
dramatic  ideas  b^an  to  develop  themselves  and,  in  con- 
sequence,  a  violent  var  to  be  waged  betveini  the  claaiasia 
,  of  the  old  school  and  the  ronumtteittet  of  the  new. 

Among  the  earliest,  ablest,  and  steadiest  cultivators  of  the 
French  romantic  drama,  the  first  place  seems  due  to  M. 
NIpomuc&ie  Lemcroier.  In  his  tragedy  of '  Agamemnon,' 
the  most  perleot  work  of  the  kind  that  bad  yet  appeared 
since  Raoine  and  Voltaire,  be  mow,  with  signal  luccesa, 
to  combine  with  feUoity  of  plot  and  purity  of  style,  more 
original  and  striking  attraetionB.  He  penotated  Su  beneath 
the  costume  and  too  forms  of  autiqui^,  to  its  inmost  soul 
and  spirit :  to  the  numerous  penonat^ea,  so  dilbrent  in  their 
charaoters  and  their  intereata,  whom  be  grouped  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  he  lent  their  respective  habita,  manners,  and 
language,  with  such  clear  and  just  disnriminatioo,  as  to 
create  a  class  of  dramatic  beautiw.  which,  at  that  day,  took 
the  French  public  by  surfvise,  wnUe  the  consummate  art 
with  which  they  were  introduced  won  their  admiration  for 
that  which  otbeiwise  they  would  have  rq|arded  merely  as 
an  audacious  innovation.  When  the  first  shocks  of  the 
Revcdution  had  subsided,  and,  a*  we  have  ataeady  obavrcd, 
Utentnre  aoi  ut  onee  mom  fonnd  room  to  fan^Uk  M. 


Lemeider  made  a  yet  bolder  step  in  his  devoted  eultivation 
of  the  draam,  as  the  new  species  was  distinctively  denomi- 
nated by  its  advocates,  who  charaeteriied  it  as  a  simple 
adherence  to  the  higher  wirit  of  art,  while  its  opponents 
stigmatized  it  as  a  forced  and  Incongruous  mixture  of 
tn^y  and  comedy.  In  his  drama  of  'Pinto,*  he  ventured 
pi  unfold  at  once  the  whole  romantic  system  \  it  exhibits 
the  freest  intermixture  of  humorous  seenes  with  grave 
sittiationa,  in  a  moet  lively  and  varied  picture  of  the  popular 
em<>tioDf  and  the  protntoted  anxiety  ttf  a  bend  of  oonspire- 
tors,  with  all  the  neillationa.  the  inquietudes,  the  reverses, 
and  the  bursts  of  enthuaiaim,  attendant  on  Hmflar  attempu 
at  j»litieal  change. 

We  cannot  better  convey  a  nottui  of  the  oourae  of  Frendi 
dramatic  art  from  that  time  down  to  the  years  which  im< 
mediately  preoeded  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  of  the 
manner  m  which  that  course  was  affected  by  the  remarkable 
variations  of  political  ciroumstanoes.  than  in  the  words  of 
M.  Lemeroier  himself  writing  under  the  government  of 
the  Restoration,  about  the  year  1 82$.  (Revue  EwopSenne, 
No.  5.)  '  In  former  time,'  saya  he,  *  urged  bv  that  want 
in  the  public  mind  which  made  it  seek  to  quit  the  acadimie 
routine,  I  strove  to  create,  under  the  name  of  Ptnto,  a  sort 
of  Awtorw  pieyt  wherein  the  reverae  aide  of  the  conrt  de- 
corations should  be  presoited  to  the  audience;  wh«e  the 
great  and  the  peoiMe  should  spuk,  each  in  duir  genuine 
hinguage,  and  show  their  respective  absurdities  in  contrast 
The  art  was  gradually  advancing,  when  its  march  vas 
again  embarrassed  by  the  complication  of  public  afiUrs. 
A  fatally  personal  ambition  erected  the  imperial  govem- 
ment  Truth  gave  it  umbrage,  and  therefore  ulence  was 
to  be  imposed  tm  her  interpreters.  All  progress  was 
stopped  i  all  poetic  reputation  excited  suspicion  in  a  three 
fold  police:  we  stood  aside,  and  held  our  peace  during  the 
conoerts  of  constrained  applause.  The  muses  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  tyranny :  the  forced  silence  of  the  former  has 
always  attested  the  preaeuoe  of  the  latter ;  hut  their  patience 
ever  finds  an  opportunity  to  stigmatise  this  disgrace.  After 
so  many  checks  and  vieusitud^  the  ohatacleB  accumulated 
by  thirty  years  of  civil  disoord  are  now  united  against  the 
^e  progress  of  art,  with  shaekles  imposed  by  a  mistaken 
prudence.  The  oppMing  parties,  the  celeries,  ptosorihe  the 
noblest  reooUeotions  of  antiquity  through  dread  of  the  re- 
publican spirit:  the  church,  whose  history  is  so  dosely 
mingled  in  all  modern  annals,  forbids  the  deUneation  even 
of  her  virtues,  lest  it  should  lead  to  that  of  her  crimes. 
She  proBcribfw  her  own  sacerdotal  costume,  which  Wolsey 
wears  upon  the  English  stage,  and  the  grand-inquisitor  of 
Madrid  upon  that  of  Vienna:  she  shrinlu  from  beholding 
her  sacred  habit,  not  only  on  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  but 
even  on  the  venerable  Fdn^lon.  Not  mam  uncompro- 
mising was  the  rigidity  with  which  Robespierre  rejected 
the  purple  of  royal^  and  the  ooatome  of  count  or  marquis. 
A  censorship,  q^ng  under  the  Empire,  ia  now  exercised 
throuf^  agents  more  numerous  and  more  secxetly  inquisi- 
torial :  witn  such  a  censorship  nothing  can  be  portrayed, 
nothing  can  be  thought ;  we  must  not  even  dare  to  re- 
member anything.  Such  few  sparks  of  the  sacred  &ie  as 
yet  escape  at  rare  intervals  from  a  vessel  so  carefUlly  covered 
up,  so  thoroughly  smothered,  go  and  die  out  in  some  party 
c(«unittee  or  some  burgmd§  attrveillanee.  Not  that  there 
u  any  reason  to  believe  that  dramatic  literature  is  dead  in 
France;  but  it  is  languishing,  imprisoned,  and  has  no 
refUge  in  moat  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  the 
same  causes  oppose  to  it  the  same  banriws  aa  amongst 
ourselves.  However,  as  the  people  must  have  speetaue, 
and  as  the  appeannoe  is  to  be  given  them  wh«i  the  reality 
is  taken  away,  the  idle  are  l^  in  possession,  not  only  of 
aoademies  and  eensuzed  journals,  but  of  theatres— labarious 
manuftieiories  whaiein  eeeh  individual  associating  himaelf 
with  the  mas%  oontributes  the  full  amount  of  his  most  in- 
signifioant  ideas,  in  <»der  that  the  police  may  tolerate  them, 
and  BO  not  prevent  him  from  gainimr  his  livelihood  or  en- 
riching the  theatrical  storehouae.  Bence  all  this  pflintiwg 
of  litt  le  vices,  little  oddities,  Uttle  people,  little  common- 
place minds;  and  all  these  nothings  amuse,  while  thev 
take  itavioney,  a  nation  flattered  by  the  httle  compliments 
which  form  the  customary  burden  of  its  theatrical  iphS- 
miridK.  And  thus,  by  the  voice  of  these  tmueitss,  singing 
with  permission  and  according  to  ordera,  has  it  been  con- 
soled for  the  loss  of  its  noblest  pleasures,  and  diverted 
from  ita  pnranit  of  ajory  and  liberty  the  (Qstraetions  ad- 
nunistered  to  iu  urity.  Too  Ufig  JbuJlialUuKbiM  of 
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pirtiee  oouverted  our  great  theatres  into  so  may  flelos  for 
Hbn  trial  of  their  political  strength — bo  many  arenas  opened 
to  the  frantic  impnUea  of  allusion:  the  lapse  of  thir^ 
years  has  not  deadened  ^his  scandaloos  stvife;  anddurin§f 
■U  this  time  the  censorship,  valnlv  occupied  in  striving  to 
defeat  these  malicious  contrivances,  has  sometimes  sup- 
pressed the  most  salutary  productions,  and  sometimes  in- 
wrtad  into  them  whole  passages  fkTourable  to  the  reif^ning 
BTStems.  but  the  public  revenge  themselves  by  rejecting 
the  applications  which  self-iaterest  has  suggested,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  ea^rly  lay  hold  on  thou  which 
punish  this  wzetehed  exercise  of  a  power  that  caunot  wisely 
suppress  anythiog  but  positive  abuses.  What,  then,  can 
any  talent  aoeomplish  under  chains  at  once  so  galling  and 
so  depressing?  It  is  cheated  of  the  substance,  and  has 
Dothiog  left  It  but  the  superficial  graces  of  versification.* 

The  revolution  of  1830  was  a  victory  won  for  liberty  in 
art  as  well  as  in  politics.  Since  then,  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  French  drama,  both  as  to  writing  and  acting, 
have  been  in  full  activity.  Amoi^the  advocates  and  emu- 
lators of  the  Shakspearian  drame^ictor  Hugo  has  hitherto 
shown  himself  the  foremos^  the  boldest,  and  the  ablest. 
In  tragedy  in  the  more  limited  sense,  though  still  of  the 
romantic  school,  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  are 
the  moat  distinguished.  It  is  the  higher  comedy  that  seems 
atpresent  to  be  the  least  flourishing.  HBanwhi]«,theclassic 
reputation  of  MoliSre  preserves  hu  comedies  on  Uie  stage, 
although  in  tone  and  manners  they  are  altogetho:  obsolete. 

The  serious  or  ideal  French  opera  dates  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  himself  an  Italian,  had  in- 
troduced into  France  the  taste  for  the  Italian  opera.  Louis 
too  was  desirous  of  rivalling  or  surpassing  foreign  nations 
in  the  external  magnificence  of  the  drama — in  decoration, 
machine^,  music,  and  dancing ;  these  were  to  be  used  on 
festival  occasions  at  court,  and  accordingly  Moli^e  was 
employed  to  write  gay  operas,  and  Quinault  grave  ones, 
for  the  music  of  LuUL  As  Quinault  is  the  only  great 
poetical  name  in  the  history  of  the  higher  French  opera, 
we  referto  his  article  [Qoimault}  for  what  we  have  further 
to  say  of  that  particiuu  species.  Hie  qpereitSt  ox  comic 
i^iera,  has  been  mndi  more  suocessflilly  culUvated  by  mo- 
&Tfi  French  writers,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  sub- 
stitution, in  this  kind,  oX  ordinary  dialogue  in  lieu  of  recita- 
tive, so  un&vourable  to  dramatic  animation.  TSiBvaudeviiU, 
in  which  the  lighter  dramatic  writers  of  France  have  of  late 
been  so  wonderfully  prolific,  and  which  so  peculiarly  har- 
monizes with  the  tone  of  good-natured  gaiety  in  the  more 
popular  classes  of  that  country,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  comic 
opera;  its  essential  distinction  being,  that  it  dispenses  with 
musical  composition,  as  the  songs  are  set  to.well-kaowa 
popular  airs. 

It  is  a  &ct  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  histrionic  art, 
especially  in  tragedy  and  the  higher  comedy,  has  long  been 
carried  in  France  to  very  high  perfection.  Schlegel  him- 
idf  admits*  that  in  external  oupiitr,  quickness,  oorrectness 
of  memcH^,  and  in  a  wonderful  depwe  of  propriety  and 
cl^^oa  in  the  delivery  of  vena^  tw  best  ftaneh  actors 
can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Od  the  whole,  we  must  observe,  there  is  no  cause  to 
^prebend  any  permanent  decay  of  dnmatic  art  in  France. 
The  most  powenul  and  most  salutanr  ottemal  stimulus  that 
the  artist  can  recMve,  more  especiaUy  the  dramatist,  is  not 
the  merely  material  and  pecuniary  support  of  tbe  public 
for  whom  he  labours,  but  an  eDligbtened  interest  and  sym- 

fithy  on  the  part  of  that  public  for  his  art  itself;  and  the 
rench  people,  with  a  liveher  genmd  susceptibility  of  this 
nature  than  some  of  their  neighbours,  have  ever  been  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  tbe  attractions  of  the  stage.  When,  there- 
fore, we  consider  the  important  advances  which  the  lU>eTated 
mind  of  France  has  already  made  in  pbilosoiA^,  in  poetry* 
and  eneciaUy  in  history ;  wh«i,  alsfb  we  oonsidar  that  the 
French  tbaatxe  hu  not  been  operated  on  1^  drCHiMtanoea 
like  thoae  which  in  En^iland,  as  we  diaU  see*  have  so 
long  created  pu^y  phyncal  yet  insunnountable  obstacles 
to  vigoroua  liranMUo  eultivation;  we  ma^  fairly  conclude, 
tliat  toe  modem  st^  of  France  is  destined  to  reach  &r 
higher  and  m(»e  varied  excellence  than  even  its  noblest 
geniuses  could  attain  under  tbe  despotic  restrictions  of  tbe 
old  diamatio  system.  Nw  can  we  help  remarking,  Uiat  in 
the  mean  time  tbe  English  critic  is  bound  to  show  indul- 
gence rather  than  severity  to  die  very  enors  and  extravagan- 
ewa  of  a  rising  seho<d  which  so  cordially  and  so  explicitly 
sets  up  Shakspear^  if  not  as  the  god  of  its  idolatry,  yet 


oertainly  as  the  olgeet  of  its  highcal;  most  admiring  and 
most  affecticaiattt  revarenee,  a>  weU  aiits  most  vaalous 

emulation. 

GnHAN  Draha. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  performance  of  Mysteries 
in  Germany  appears^  in  the  *  Sfulen-spiegel,'  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  history  of  a  celebrated  buffoon  of  that 
name,  who  is  stated  to  nave  lived  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
fourteenth  century,  although  the  book  itself  is  not  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fineenth.  We  there  find,  amongst 
other  elegant  matters,  *  How  Eulen-spiegel  made  a  play  in 
the  Easter  &ir.  wherein  the  raiest  and  his  mi^-«ervant 
fought  with  the  boors.*  The  oldest  extant  German  drama 
was  written  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
one  Hans  Rosenpluet,  a  native  of  Nuremberg.  He  was 
succeeded  by  two  fertile  writers  bom  in  the  same  imperial 
city,  Hans  Sachs  and  Ayrer.  Among  the  works  of  Hans 
Sachs  we  find  a  great  number  of  tri^edies,  comedies,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  histories,  where  the  prologue  and  eid- 
logue  are  always  spoken  b^  the  herald,  besides  merry  car- 
nival plays.  Alt  these  pieces,  it  appears,  were  acted,  not 
by  players,  but  by  respectable  citizens,  as  an  allowable  re- 
laxation, without  any  theatrical  apparatus.  The  carnival 
plays  are  rather  coarse,  but  (rften  extremely  droll,  running 
mdeed  into  the  wildest  and  overleaping  all  the  bounds 
of  reality.  'The  oomposition,*  says  Schlegel,  'is  respect- 
able, and  does  not  contain  many  circumloeutions :  all  Um 
characters,  fron  God  the  Father  downwards,  state  at  once 
in  ^lain  terms  what  they  have  at  heart,  and  whjr  they  make 
their  appearance;  like  those  figures  in  old  pictures,  who 
have  labels  put  in  their  mouths  to  assist  the  defective  ex- 
pression of  the  attitudes.*  Allegorical  personages  frequently 
appear;  and  the  form  approaches  most  on  the  whole  to 
what  were  elsewhere  called  Moralities. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Opis,  r«- 
garded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  forms  of  Ctennan 
poetry,  translated  several  tragedies  from  the  antients  into 
verse,  and  composed  ooeratic  pastorals  after  the  Italian 
manner ;  but  it  is  not  Known  whether  he  wrote  anything 
expressly  for  the  stage.  Next  came  Andreas  Grypbius* 
considered  as  the  first  dramatic  writer  of  Germany.  Ajnong 
his  imitations  and  translations  from  viurious  modem  lu- 
Kuages,  are,  a  tragedy  fh>m  the  Flemish  of  Vimdd,  and  a 
nrce  called '  Peter  Bquonz*  (Peter  Quince),  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  burlesque  tragedv  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in 
Shakspeare*s '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.*  Tbe  bitter  was 
then  almost  imknown  beyond  nis  own  island :  tbe  learned 
Morbof,  who  wrote  iu  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  oonfosses  that  he  had  never  seen  Shakspeare's  works, 
though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson.  Even  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  German  writer  of  some 
merit  could  institute  a  comparison  between  Grypbius  sol 
Shakspeare ;  though  assuredlv  no  further  resemblance  is 
traceable  than  this,  that  Grypbius,  as  well  as  Shakspeare, 
was  fond  of  calling  up  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  He 
seems  rathw  to  have  had  before  his  eyes  the  Ftomish  writer 
Vondbl,  whom  his  eountrvmen  still  call  the  great  Vond^ 
while  Grypbius  himself  naa  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Hie  plays  of  Giypbius  are  writteu  after  the  French  modal 
in  Alexandrines  \  the  scene  sometimes  change* ;  and  the 
interludes,  par^  musical,  partly  allegorical,  somewhat  r»- 
semble  the  old  English  masks ;  the  author  however  shows 
little  theatrical  skOl ;  nor  is  it  even  known  that  bis  piecn 
were  actually  perfbrmed.  The  tragedies  of  Loheustein, 
wlu)  wrote  at  the  same  time,  are  u  such  immeasurable 
length  as  clearly  to  have  set  aU  representation  at  defiance. 

'The  pitiful  condition  of  the  theatre  in  Germany  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  during  the  first  third  part  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century.*  says  Schlegel,  'wherever  there  was 
any  other  stage  than  that  of  puwet-shows  and  mounta- 
banka,  exa^  corresponded  to  that  of  tbe  ether  parts  of 
our  literatnre.  We  uva  a  standard  for  this  wrettmednesa 
whan  we  eon^der  Uiat  Oottschad  eoukl  pass  foe  the  restorer 
of  our  literatura—OoUsohed,  whose  writings  resemble  a 
watery  beverage,  sueh  as  was  then  luuallv  recommended 
to  patients  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  ttota  a  notion  that 
they  could  bear  nothing  stronger,  bv  which  means  their 
stomachs  become  still  more  enfeebled.  Gottsched,  among 
his  other  labours,  ccHupoeed  a  great  deal  for  the  theatre 
Connected  with  a  certain  Madame  Neuber,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  [dayers  in  Leipzig,  be  discarded  Punch 
Ulanmmirtt\  and  they  buried  bun  solepinly  ^wit' 
triumph.  I  am  willing  to 
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of  which  we  ni»y^  even  yet  ibrm  a  judgment  from  puppet- 
■hows.  -were  not  always  ingenioualy  filled  up  extemporarily ; 
still  Punch  had  undoubtedly  more  sense  in  his  little  finger 
than  (Sottsched  had  in  his  whole  body.   Punch,  aa  an  alle- 

Krical  penonage,  is  immortal ;  and  however  strong  the 
lief  of  hi*  bunal  may  b^  he  still  pops  unexpectedly  upon 
ns,  in  some  grave  office-bearer  or  other,  almost  every  day. 

*  Goltsched  and  his  school  now  inundated  the  German 
theatre,  which  was  thenceforward  to  be  r^ular  by  dint  of 
insipid  and  difi'use  translations  from  the  French.  'Heads 
of  a  better  description  began  to  labour  for  the  stage ;  but 
instead  of  producing  really  original  works,  they  brought 
forth  only  wretched  imitations ;  and  the  reputation  of  the 
French  theatre  was  so  great,  that  the  most  contemptible 
mannerism  was  as  eagerly  caught  hold  of  as  the  fruits  of  a 
better  taste.  Thus,  for  instance,  Oellert  still  composed 
pastoral  plays  after  had  French  models,  wherein  shepnerds 
and  shepherdeaies,  with  roee-ied  and  apple-green  ribands, 
uttered  all  manner  of  insipid  compliments  to  one  another. 
Besides  the  French  oomeoies,  those  trandated  from  the 
Danish  of  Holberg  were  acted  with  great  applause.  This 
writer  certainly  hu  great  merit  His  pictures  of  manners 
possess  great  local  truth ;  his  exhibitions  of  depravity,  foU^. 
and  stupidity,  rest  on  an  extremely  good  foandation ;  in 
strength  of  comic  motives  and  situations  he  is  not  deficient ; 
he  ia  only  not  very  inventive  in  his  plots;  the  execution 
runs  too  muoh  out  into  breadth.  The  Danes  highly  relish' 
the  delicacy  of  his  jokes  in  their  own  language,  but  the  vul- 

Srity  of  his  tone  is  revolting  to  our  present  taste ;  yet  in 
e  low  sphere  in  which  he  moves,  and  in  which  there  are 
incessant  storms  of  cudgellings,  it  may  be  natural  enough. 
Attempts  have  ktely  been  nuide  to  revive  him,  bnt  seldom 
with  much  success.  As  his  chief  merit  consists  in  his 
characterization,  which  is  certainly  somewhat  caricatured, 
he  requires  good  comic  actors  to  appear  to  any  advantage. 
A  few  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  m  the  manners  of  our 
oonntry,  by  Gellert  and  EUas  Schle^l,  are  not  without 
merit ;  only  they  have  this  error,  that  into  their  pictures  of 
folly  and  Btupidily  the  same  wearisoraeness  nas  crept 
which  accom^nies  them  in  real  life.  In  tragedies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  alter  French  models,  the  first  who  were  in 
any  degree  successful  were  EUas  Schlegel  and  afterwards 
Kronegk  and  Weisse.  I  know  not  whether  their  labours, 
if  translated  into  good  French  verse,  would  appear  as  frigid 
to  us  aa  they  do  in  Qerman.  It  is  insufferable  to  us  to  read 
verses  of  an  ell  long,  in  which  the  s^la  seldom  rises  above 
watery  prose ;  truly  poetical  exmesuon  was  first  created  in 
Germany  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  Alexandrine,  which 
in  no  langua^  can  be  a  good  metre,  is  doubly  stiff  and 
heavy  in  ours.'  Thus,  bad  translations  of  French  plays,  with 
pieces  from  Holberg,  and  siterwards  firom  Goldoni,  and 
with  some  feeble  German  imitations  devoid  of  any  peculiar 
spirit,  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  repertory  of  the 
German  stage,  until  Lessing  appeared  to  commence  the 
work  of  redeeming  it  from  its  long-continued  mediocrity. 

The  sceptical  and  analytic  spirit  of  Lessing  was,  however, 
more  successftU  in  reforming  the  theory  than  improving 
the  practice  of  the  German  drama.  His  first  original  play, 
*  Miss  Sara  Sampson,*  is  a  ftmiliar  tragedy  of  the  lacry- 
nose  kind,  in  whieh  he  seems  1o  have  had  befbn  him  as 
a  modd  *  The  London  Merchant*  of  Lilian  hettm  known  in 
Bngland  under  the  name  of  *  George  BsmwelL*  But  in 
1767,  his  connexion  with  a  company  of  comedians  at  Ham- 
hni^  and  a  periodical  paper  devoted  to  theatrical  criticism 
which  he  conducted,  gave  him  occasion  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  consideration  of  dramatic  art  The  bold- 
ness and  acuteness  with  which,  through  this  medium,  he 
attacked  the  prevalent  French  taste  in  tragedy  were  so 
successful  that  in  a  short  time  not  only  the  translations  of 
French  tragedies,  but  the  German  tragedies  .modelled  after 
them,  disappeared  from  the  stage.  He  was  the  first  who 
spoke  warmly  of  Shakspeare,  and  paved  the  way  for  his 
appearance  in  Germany.  But  his  fhith  in  Aristotle,  and 
the  influence  which  Diderot's  writings  had  exercised  over 
him,  produced  a  singalu:  mixture  in  his  theory  the 
drama.  Unacquainted  with  the  rights  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  poetical  imitation,  he  desired  to  have  in  dia- 
logue everything  else  a  naked  copy  of  nature.  His  attack 
on  the  Alexandrine  measure  was  just ;  but  the  best  critics 
of  his  couutnr  regret  that  he  succeeded  so  &r  in  his  efforts 
to  abolish  ul  versification:  hereby,  say  they,  he  opened 
grmter  fiuulities  to  that  insipid  affectation  of  nature  in 
irhiehto  many  of  their  later  dnmatic  writers  have  indulged. 


Owing  to  these  prosaic  views  of  art,  Lessing,  in  the  few 
dramatic  works  which  he  produced  with  great  labour,  and 
in  which  he  proceeded  fat  the  most  part  on  the  dassicat 
principle  of  separating  the  eomio  ana  the  tragic  swedes, 
was  much  more  effective  in  the*  former  kind  than  m  the 
latter.  *  Minna  von  Bamhelnit'  although  it  owed  much  of  its 
extraordinary  success  to  the  allusions  which  it  contained 
to  the  memorable  circumstances  of  the  seven  years*  war, 
is  a  genuine  comedy  of  the  more  refined  description,  the 
whole  social  tone  of  which  is  peculiarly  German,  while  its 
comic  secondary  characters  are  drawn  with  great  humour. 
But  in' Emilia  Galotti,' which  exhibits  the  story  ofVirginia, 
transferred,  by  change  of  names  and  places,  to  modem 
Italy,  the  author  has  mtroduoed  the  cool  and  prying  obser- 
vation of  the  comic  writer  into  the  province  of  tragedy,  and 
the  passions  are  acutelv  characterised  rather  than  elo- 
quently expressed.  *  It  is  singular  enotuhi*  remarks 
Schlegel,  *  that  of  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Lessing,  the 
last.  "  Nathan  the  Wise"  (Nathan  der  Weise).  which  he 
wrote  menAy  with  a  view,'  as  he  says,  *  to  laugh  at  theolo- 
nans,  when  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  German 
theatre  had  pretty  much  cooled,  should  yet  be  the  most 
conformable  to  the  genuine  principles  of  art.  A  remark- 
able tale  of  Boccaccio  is  wrought  up  with  a  number  of  inven- 
tions which  are  wonderful,  yet  not  improbable,  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  the  fictitious  per- 
sons are  grouped  round  a  celebrated  historical  character,  the 
great  Suadin,  who  is  drawn  with  historic  truth;  the  cru- 
sades in  the  back  ground,  the  scene  at  Jerusalem,  the  meet- 
ing of  persons  of  various  nations  and  religions  on  this  orien- 
tal soil, — all  this  gives  to  the  work  a  romantic  air ;  while  the 
thoughts,  fixeign  to  the  age  in  question,  which  ihe  poet 
has  allowed  himself  to  intersperse  for  the  sake  of  his 
philosophical  vieira,  form  a  contrast  somewhat  hazard- 
ous indeed,  but  yet  exceedingly  attractive.  The  form  is 
more  free  and  comprehensive  than  in  the  other  pieces  of 
Lessing;  it  is  nearly  that  of  a  drama  of  Shakspeare.  Here, 
too,  the  author  returns  to  the  use  of  versification ;  not,  in- 
deed, to  the  Alexandrine,  but  to  the  unrhymed  Iambic, 
answering  to  the  English  blank  verse.  *  That  "Lessing,' 
adds  Schlegel,  *  although  possauing  so  independent  a 
mind,  still  allowed  himself  in  his  dramatic  practice  to  be 
in  some  measure  overcome  by  the  general  inclination  of  his 
age.  I  infer  from  this,  that  the  number  of  imitations  of 
"Nathan"  wwe  very  few  in  comparison  with  those  of 
"  Emilia  Galotti." 

As  the  leading  object  of  Goethe  seems  to  have  been  to 
give  his  genius  the  ndlest  possible  expression  in  his  works, 
BO  he  was  indifTerent  as  to  the  form,  though  generally  pre- 
ferring the  dramatic  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  warm 
friend  to  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  laboured  to  comply 
with  its  wants  as  determined  by  custom  and  the  taste  of  the 
day  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  'Clavigo,*  where  he  produced  a 
femiliar  tragedy  m  thcfmanner  of  Lessing,  and  in  *Siella,* 
where  he  took  nearly  the  same  liberty-  with  the  old  German 
story  of  Count  Von  Gleichen  as  Lessing  did  with  that 
of  Virginia.  *  At  an  after  period,'  says  Schlegel,  *  he  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  his  views  of  art 
and  the  common  dramatic  forms,  even  the  subordinate, 
nearly  all  of  which  he  ran  through  with  single  attempts. 
In  his  "  Iphigenia"  he  expressed  tne  spirit  or  the  antique 
tragedy  aoeoraing  to  his  cono^tions  of  it,  especially  as  to 
repose^  perspicuity,  and  ideali^.  With  the  tame  sim- 
plicity, flexibility,  and  noble  elmnce^  he  composed  his 
"  Tasso,"  in  whidi  he  applied  an  htstonosl  anecdote  to  mark 
the  general  signification  of  the  contrast  between  a  court 
life  and  a  poetical  one.  His  "  Egmont,"  again,  is  a  romantic 
and  historic  drama,  the  style  of  which  steersa  middle  course 
between  his  first  manner  in  **  Giitz  von  Berlichingen"  and 
the  form  of  Shakspeare.  "Erwin  und  Elmire,"  and  "Clau- 
dine  von  Villabella,"  may  be  called  ideal  operettes.  breathed 
out  so  lightly  and  airily,  that,  with  musical  accompaniment 
and  representation,  they  do  but  run  the  risk  of  oecoming 
heavy  and  prosaic :  in  Uiese  pieces  the  noble  and  suatained 
s^le  of  the  dialogue  of  hu  "lasso"  is  varied  by  the  tendetest 
songs.  **  Jery  und  Kitely"  is  a  chsnning  natuial  piotare  of 
Swiss  manners,  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  best  French 
operettes ;  while  "  Schwz  List  und  Rache"  is  a  true  opera 
buffo,  Aill  of  Italian  lazzi.  "  Die  Mitschuldigen"  is  aihvmed 
cumedy,  in  the  manner  of  common  life,  aooording  to  the 
French  rules.  "ThelViumph  of  SentimentaUty^'  (*Der 
Triumph  der  Bmpfindsamkeit )  is  a  hi^ly  ingenious  satire 
of  Goethe's  own  iniitMp^^.^^i9^q(jp[)||e)glf^  comic 
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and  the  fimdfliUy  symbolicBl  of  AriBtophanes,  but  a  modest 
Aristophanei  in  good  oompany  and  at  court  At  a  much 
eulier  period  Goethe  bad,  m  some  «r  bi»  merry  tales  and 
camint  plaja,  eompletelv  appropriated  to  bimaalf  the  raun- 
ner  of  our  honest  Hans  SaeW  Of  the  *  Faust,*  which  must 
be  regarded  as  Ooethe*s  peculiar  creation,  ^ough  formii^; 
so  grand  and  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  poetical  literature 
of  modem  Europe,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  immediate 
relatioij  to  the  drama.  It  is  veil  observed  by  Schlegel,  that 
to  exhibit  that  boundless  and  labyrinthian  production  on 
the  stage,  we  should  be  possessed  of  Faustus'a  own  magic 
staff  and  his  formulse  of  conjuration.  Yet  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  it  both  as  to  plan  and  execution.  In  a  pro- 
logue the  poet  declares  wh^  he  could  not  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  demands  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  spectators,  and 
so  writes,  as  it  were,  a  fiirewell  epistle  to  the  theatre. 

Meanwhile,  shortly  aftor  the  first  appearance  of  Goethe, 
a  very  vigoioua  efllvt  had  been  made  to  bring  Shakapeare 
upon  the  German  staKe;  and  Schlegel  is  of  opmion  that,  in 
some  of  his  most  celebrated  characters,  trarao  and  comic, 
Schroder  perhaps  attuned  the  same  peribctitm  which  had 
been  almost  idolized  in  Garrick.  The  plays  however  bad  the 
disadvanta^  of  appearing  in  cumbersome  prose  translations, 
and  often  in  mere  absttacts,  with  disfiguring  alterations: 
the  separate  characters  and  situations  had  been  to  a  cer^ 
tain  d^ree  hit,  but  "bf  no  means  die  sense  of  his  eom- 
poeition. 

Under  these  drcumatanoes  appeared  Schiller^  endowed 
with  the  qualities  requisite  for  producing  a  strong  effect  on 
the  multitude  as  well  as  on  minds  of  higher  cultivation. 
Though  his  genius  was  daring  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  in 
the  works  of  hia  yonth  he  was  influence  by  the  models  of 
Lessingv  by  the  earlier  produetions  of  Ooe^  and  by  Shak- 
apeare, 80  fiv  as  he  oould  understand  him  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ori^nal.  *  The  Robbet^  ('  Die  Rati- 
ber*),  wild  and  horrible  as  it  is,  had,  as  is  well  known,  so 
powerfiil  an  effect  as  absolutely  to  turn  the  heads  of  some 
youthful  enthususts.  Notwithstanding  the  signal  success 
of  this  and  his  other  first'  attempts,  Schiller  tecame  sen- 
sible of  the  discipline  which  his  genius  required,  and  threw 
himself,  with  all  the  natural  vehemence  of  his  character, 
into  the  task  of  self-^mltivation.  The  first  result  was  bis 
'  Don  Carlos,'  wherein,  with  great  depth  of  characterization 
and  great  pathetic  power,  the  plot  is  so  intricately  compli- 
oateo,  and  the  characters  philosophize  so  much,  as  to  swell 
the  work  to  a  siie  incompatible  with  due  theatrical  repre- 
sentation. After  tbn  coniae  of  lound  hutorioal  and  philo- 
■ophieal  studf  hj  which  the  poet  next  enriched  his  mind 
and  enlightened  his  views  of  art,  be  applied  himself  wholly 
to  histoneal  tragedy,  and  endeavoured,  by  divestine  himseu 
of  his  individuality,  to  rise  to  purely  oofectiw  exhibitions. 
In  'Wallenstein'  1m  strove  to  adhere  so  conscientiously  to 
histt^cal  truth,  that  his  materials,  though  embracing  no 
great  historical  extent,  swelled  out  into  two  plays  and  a 
rather  didactic  prologue;  in  the  forms  he  closely  followed 
Shakspeare,  but  endeavoured  to  oonflne  the  changes  of  place 
and  time  within  narrower  limits,  and  to  maintam  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  more  sustained  tragical  digni^.  *  Maria 
Stuart*  is  executed  with  more  perfect  artistioal  skill.  In 
'TheHudofOrleani^tha  {dot  is  loom  and  len  fidthftd 
to  history;  but  its  daiiBny  eflbot  and  ridi  ornaments  of 
lai^iMge  gained  itdistii^utBhed  and  doawvcd  success  upon 
the  stage.  *  The  Bride  of  Uessina*  is  ail  attempt,  appa- 
rently neither  judicious  nor  suooeseftil,  to  produce  a  tragedy 
romantic  in  suhatane^  but  antique  in  form.  The  last  of 
Schiller's  fODduetions,  '  Wilhelm  Tell,'  is  considered  by 
Schlep  as  his  best  *  Heve  he  has  wholly  returned  to  the 
poetry  of  history:  the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  his 
subject  is  tnie,  and  cordial,  and,  when  we  consider  Schiller's 
ignorance  of  Swiss  nature  and  manners,  wonderful  in  point 
(tf  local  truth.  It  is  true  he  had  here  a  noUe  source  to 
draw  from,  in  the  speaking  pictures  of  the  immortal  John 
Multer.  Within  view  of  Tells  chapel,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Lnoeme.  in  the  open  air,  with  the  Alps  fer  a  back- 
ground, this  pietun  of  heart-elevating  Qennan  mannefs, 
piaty,  and  true  bsmism,  ought  have  merited  perfimnanoB 
as  a  solemnisalion  of  Swiia  fireedom  five  oenturiea  after  its 
feandation.  How  mn<^  fhrther  Schiller  might  have  eai^ 
ried  the  advancement  of  the  German  drama  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate^  as  he  now  devoted  himself  exdnsivdy  to  the 
theatre*  attained  with  mm  finsh  work  a  huhar  mastery  in 
Us  art,  and  was  carried  off  1?  an  untimely  dmfli  in  tiw  foil 
natnrity  of  his  mind. 

The  utpeaiance  of  great  orumul  mittds  in  Gomianjr  has 
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always  been  followed  by  crowds  of  imitators,  litis  an 
early  production  of  Goethe's,  '  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen** 
wh^in  he  exhibits,  in  a  bold  and  vivid  way,  the  manners 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  cges,  produced  a  whole  in- 
undation of  oAmilrou*  plaj/s,  in  which,  says  Schlegel, 
*  there  was  nothing  histbri^  bilt  the  names  and  otnw 
historical  circumstances ;  notbii^  chivalrous  but  the  hel- 
mets, bucklers,  and  swords,  nor  anything  of  old  German 
honestir  but  the  supposed  rudeness :  tbe  sentiments  were 
as  modem  as  they  were  vulgar:  from  chivalir  pieces  they 
became  real  caoalry  pieces,  which  certainly  deserve  to  be 
acted  by  horses  rather  than  by  men.*  The  next  place  in 
the  public  fevour  has  been  held  by  the  family  picture,  and 
the  affecting  or  teniimental  drama,  two  secondary  species 
which  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  themselves  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  having  encouraged,  tbe  former  by  precept,  the 
two  latter  by  the  example  of  their  earliest  compositions. 
In  these  kinds  (in  the  Utter  of  which  Kotzebue  was  so 
prolific,  and  for  a  whUe  so  popular),  the  essence  of  dra- 
matic poetry  being  mistaken,  a  pretended  moral  aim  is  laid 
down ;  the  morality  appearing  however  in  the  one  class  of 
pieces  under  the  confined  shape  of  economy,  in  the  other 
under  that  of  sensibUity ;  and  the  dramatic  fhiits  have  been 
correspondent  to  the  unsoundnu&s  of  such  principles. 

*  The  poetical  as  welt  as  moral  decline  of  the  taste  of  the 
time,'  observes  Schlegel,  in  conclusion,  *  has  been  attended 
by  this  consequence,  that  the  writers  who  are  the  greatest 
fevourites  on  the  stage  seek  only  for  a  momentary  applause, 
regardless  of  the  opinion  of  good  judges  and  of  true  esteem  ,- 
those,  however,  who,  with  nigher  aims,  have  both  these 
objects  before  them,  cannot  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  multitude  and  wh«i  tiiey 
do  compose  dramatieally  are  wl»lfy  r^ardless  <tf  the  stage* 
hence  they  remain  deficient  in  the  theatrical  portion  of  the 
art,  which  can  be  attained  in  perfection  only  by  practics 
and  experience.  The  repository  of  our  stage  exhibite  there- 
fore in  its  miserable  wealth  a  motley  assemblage  of  chival- 
rous pieces,  f^ily  pictures,  and  sentimental  dramas,  oc- 
casionally, though  seldom,  varied  by  works  in  a  grander 
and  more  cultivated  style,  of  Sfaalupeare  and  Schilwr.  In 
this  state  of  things,  translations  and  imitations  of  foreign 
novelties,  especiaSy  of  the  French  afterpieces  and  operettes, 
are  indispensable.  Owii^  to  the  worthlessnesa  of  the  in- 
dividual works,  the  fleetmg  charm  of  novelty  is  alone 
soi^ht  fbr  in  theatrical  entertainment;  to  the  great  injury 
of  we  histrionic  art,  as  a  great  number  of  insignificant  parts 
must  be  got  by  rota  in  the  most  hurried  manner,  to  be 
immediately  forgotten.* 

English  Dbava. 

The  period  in  which  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  the 
general  introduction  of  dramatic  exhibitions  by  the  cleigy 
throughout  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome,  being  that  m 
which,  under  the  r^me  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  old 
French  language  and  literature  had  f^iU  predominance 
in  Englandj  and  a  very  lan;e  proportion  of  its  clergy 
were  of  Gallic  extraction,  French  was  necessarily  ue 
or^nal  language  of  our  religious  drama;  and  the  first 
imoes  that  it  possessed  were  either  borrowed  directly  from 
continental  writers,  or  were  composed  by  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man  clerks  in  the  Gellio  idiom.  None  of  the  diamattc 
manuscripts  in  that  laiufoage,  which  must  have  been  used 
iu  England  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  conquest, 
have  descended  to  us ;  hut  in  addition  to  the  most  suffi- 
cient historical  evidence  of  the  fact,  some  of  the  miracle 
plavs  that  remain  in  English  contain  the  plainest  internal 
evidence  of  their  having  been  closely  translated  fi^m  a 
French  original.  It  was  not  until  the  S6th  of  Edward  III. 
that  the  pleadings  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law  were  allowed 
to  be  made  in  English.  At  the  oommencement  of  Edward's 
reign  (as  obswvea  by  Tyrwbitt  in  the  essay  on  the  language 
and  versification  of  Chaucer,  prefixed  to  his  excellent  em- 
tion  of  the  <  <^terbury  Tales')  the  F^ch  and  English 
latwuages  subsisted  together  thiou^ut  tbe  kingdom ;  the 
higher  orders,  both  clergy  and  lai^,  speaking  almost  uni- 
voraally  French;  whilB  tne  lower  retained  the  use  of  their 
Qative  toiwue,  but  also  fimuently  added  to  it  some  know- 
ledge of  we  other.  Ralph  Higiten  himself  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Chester  miracle-plays  as  they  now  appear  in 
Eiwlish,  bears  a  rranarkEhle  testimony  (in  hisiWyerofM'con. 
B.  I.,  c.  lix.)  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Engli^  language 
was  impaired  by  the  children  in  general  being  still  obliged 
at  school  to  construe  their  lemons,  &c.  in  French,  by  the 
diildxeB    the  gentry  being  trakht  to  speak  French  HVn 
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then  ondle,  and  by  the  anxiety  of  the  conunoners  to  talk 
TVendi  that  they  might  be  the  more  hishty  thought  of. 

We  find  religious  dramas  to  have  been  regularly  esta- 
blished performances  in  London  as  early  as  1 180.  William 
ntxstepnen,  in  the  introduction  to  his  life  of  his  friend 
tnd  patron,  archbishop  Becket.  written  between  1 170  and 
1182,  tells  us  that  London,  in  lieu  of  the  theatrical  spec- 
tacles and  staee  plays  of  the  Romans,  to  which  he  has  jUst 
b^re  alluded,  bad  then  a  holier  description  of  plays,  in 
the  representations  of  the  miracles  worked  by  holy  con- 
fessors, or  of  the  suflerings  wherein  the  marWn  had  di»- 
plned  their  conataney.*  However,  from  Matthew  Paris 
(ftUs  Abbatum)  and  from  BuUbos  (Htttma  Vnivertitaii* 
Parinetuit)  we  learn  that  the  miracle-play  of*  St.  Katfae- 
rine*  had  been  exhibited  at  Dunstable  before  the  year  1119. 
According  to  the  latter  authority  this  play  of '  St.  Katherine' 
was  not  then  by  any  means  a  novelty ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  the '  Annales  Burtonenseo,'  or '  Annals  of  Burton  Abbey.' 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century  itiiw- 
ant  actors  were  well  known  in  England. 

The  oldest  extant  specimen  of  a  miracle-play  in  Bnglish 
IS  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  Britien  Muaeum :  it 
probably  formed  one  of  a  series,  and  is  certainly  as  ancient 
as  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  lU. ;  it  is 
founded  on  the  16th  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  ^pel  of 
'Nicodemus,'  and  relates  to  the  descent  of  Christ  mto  heU, 
to  liberate  from  thence  Adam,  Bve,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  prophets.  Besides  this  and  a  few  oOur  siugle  pieces, 
and  a  set  of  three  pla^s  fbunded  on  ^t  part  at  the '  Acts 
of  the  Apostles'  which  relates  to  the  oonveision  of  St 
Paul,  there  exist  in  this  country  three  series  of  miracle- 
plavs  which  gu  through  tbeprincipal  incidents  of  the  Old 
»na  Nfew  Teiilaments.  These  are:— 1.  The  Towneley 
collection,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Widkirk  Abbey, 
the  MS.  of  which  appears  to  have  heeu  written  about  the 
reign  of  Heiiry  VI.  2.  A  volume  called  the  *  Ludus  Coven- 
Irito,'  consisting  of  plays  said  to  have  been  represented  at 
Coventry  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Cbristi,  the  HS.  of  which 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  3.  The  Ches- 
ter Whitsun  plays,  of  which  there  are  two  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  dated  in  1600,  the  othw  in  1607. 
Several  niecimena  of  Gomiah  mixaole-playi  an  extant, 
which  differ  from  the  English  in  no  matftrial  charieteriatic 
hut  thai  of  langUBffO. 

The  best  idea  that  we  can  give  of  the  groundwork  of 
these  plays  is  by  specifying  the  sul^ecta  of  Wat  one  of  the 
series  above  mentioned  which  is  the  most  numerous.  This 
is,  the  Coventryseries,  comprising  42  plays»  viz. 1.  '  The 
Creation."  2.  'The  Fall  of  Man.*  3.  'The  Death  of  Abel.' 
4.  *  Noah's  Flood.'  5.  *  Abraham's  Sacrifice.'  6.  *  Moses 
and  the  Two  Tables.*  7.  'The  Genealogy  of  Christ.'  8. 
•Anna's  Pregnancy.*  9,  'Mary  in  Uie  Temple.'  10. 
'  Mary's  Betrothment.*  11.'  The  Salutation  and  Concep- 
tion.* 12.  ■  Joseph's  Return.'  13.  *  The  Visit  to  Eliza- 
beth.' 14.  '  The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary.'  15.  <  The 
Birth  of  Christ.'  16.  'The  Shepherds'  Ofiforing.'  17. 
(Wanting  in  the  MS.)  18.  •  Adoration  of  tiie  Magi* 
19.  'Tbe  Purification.'  SO.  '  Slaugbter  ^  luoooento.' 
SI.  '  Christ  disputing  in  the  Tem^'  88.  '  The  Baptiun 
of  ChrUt.'  23.  '  The  Temptation.'  84.  *Tbe  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery.'  25.  '  Luarua.*  26.  '  Council  of  the 
Jews.*  27.  *  Mary  Magdalen.*  28.  '  Christ  Betrayed.' 
29.  'Herod.'  30.  'The  IVial  of  Christ.'  31.  'Pilate's 
Wife's  Dream.'  32.  '  The  Crucifixion.'  83.  '  Christ's 
Descent  inti  HelL'  34.  '  Sealing  of  the  Tcunb.'  3S.  'The 
Resurrection.'  36.  *  The  Three  Marys.*  37.  *  Quist  an- 
pearing  to  Mary  Magdalen.*  38.  '  The  Pilgrim  of  Bmans.' 
39.  *  The  Ascension.'  40.  '  Desoent  of  the  Holy  GhosL' 
41.  '  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.*   42.  '  Doomsday.' 

There  is  abundant  evidoice  that  the  Romish  eoolesiastica, 
in  their  first  innx>duotioa  of  this  kind  of  representationa. 
•specially  that  part  of  ihemnlnting  to  the  birth,  paanon, 
and  raaurrection  of  Christ,  had  the  pMfboUy  leriona  intm- 
tion  of  strengthening  the  &itb  of  Uie  multitude  in  the  flin- 
damenial  ducirines  of  their  ehurdi;  ud  it  seems  the  less 
extraordinary  that  they  shcntld  have  resorted  to  tbia  ex- 
pedient, when  we  retteet  that  before  the  inventkm  of 

griming,  books  had  no  exittmiM  for  the  people  at  large, 
ut  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  rtpetition  of  thaaa 
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bitions  rapidly  worked  ufMu  the  popular  mind  an  effect 
which,  it  is  Ukely,.the  priestly  dramatists  themselves  bad 
not  contemplated  in  the  first  instance:  it  developed  the 
universally  latent  passion  in  tbe  breast  of  social  man  for 
spectacle  in  general,  and  for  dramatic  spectacle  especially, 
for  its  own  take.  Here,  anin,  was  the  strongest  en- 
couragement of  all  for  the  dergy  to  persevere  in  their 
dramatic  efforts.  Finding  the  Uvely  pleasure  which  the 
people  took  in  this  mode  of  receiving  religious  instruction, 
they  were  attempted  to  add,  accorduig  to  their  barbarous 
abiuty,  embellisnment  after  embelliahment  to  the  simple 
copies  which  they  had  ori^ually  presented  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  of  Scripture  story,  until  the  profiuxe 
e:diibition  it^l^  '  the  miracle  plajf,  and  not  the  aaored 
subject  of  it,  became  the  sole  object  of  intsreat  to  the 
people  who  composed  tbe  audience  at  these  representations, 
as,  also,  it  certainly  became  the  primary  object  of  the 
CTeater  part  of  tbe  ecclesiastics  who  took  part  in  getting 
them  up.  These  two  facts  are  shown  with  the  utmost 
clearness  by  the  collective  testimony  of  all  the  contempo- 
rary writers  who  have  thrown  a  general  light  upon  tbe 
manners  of  the  later  middle  ages. 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  account  for  one  re 
markable  contrast,  amongst  others,  which  the  early  drama 
of  modem  Europe  preamita  to  the  early  Greek  drama, 
though  both  flowed  directly  flmn  a  religious  source ;  thai 
while  in  the  latter  a  groundwork  drawn  from  human 
history  was  adorned  and  elevated  by  mythological  intra- 
mixtures ;  in  the  middle-age  dramat  on  the  eontmy,  tbe 
basis  or  substratum  was  religious,  but  aoon  beoune  so 
much  overlaid  with  allusiong  to  actual  lifb.  and  with 
sketches  of  manners,  and  even  of  character,  drawn  from 
the  actual  society,  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  so- 
lemnity which  must  in  the  beginning  have  been  intended 
to  characterize  tbe  performance.  Tbe  prodamatioD  of  the 
Chester  plays,  which  was  read  over  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  on  St.  George's  day,  before  the  commencement  of  tbe 
performances,  expressly  excuses  the  introduction  of '  some 
thii^  not  warranted  by  any  writ,'  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  done  *  to  make  sput'  and  to  '  glad  tbe  hearers.* 

The  dialogue  in  these  produotions  was,  for  the  moat  part, 
extremely  rude  and  inaxtificdal ;  and  as  to  |ilo^  thsy  cannot 
properly  be  laid  to  have  had  any.  It  u  not  unlH  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  omtury  that  we  arrive  at  a  scrip- 
tural play  having  anything  approaehing  to  a  regularly  con- 
structed dramatic  aotion.  In  this  respect  the  series  of 
plays  which  we  have  been  considering  should  rather  be 
described  as  a  seriea  of  abom  or  pageants  exhibited  in  suc- 
cession, but  without  any  artifitual  connection.  Each  of 
these  detached  divisions  of  the  representation  was  indeed 
oommonly  called  a  'pageant;*  and  each  succeeding  i^ay 
or  pageant  of  the  aeries  was  suimorted  by  a  new  set  of 
performers.  Thus,  to  get  up  one  of  these  extensive  sets  of 
plays,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  and  to  prepare  a  lan^ 
number  of  actors ;  and  here  we  see  one  manifeat  reason 
why  this  longer  ctasB  of  performanoas  waa  almost  wholly 
confined,  in  £n|^and  «■  wdl  aa  on  tha  oontinuit;  to  the 
lanerdtiaa. 

The  senaons  fi»  eathibiting  du  gnnd  leriptanl  plays 
were  dii^y  the  ChriBtmaa  and  the  Wfaitaim  holidays. 
Tbe  getting  up  and  acting  ctf  these  in  the  great  ciUaa  early 
devolved  upon  the  trading  companies, each  guild  undertaking 
a  portion  of  the  performance  and  sustaining  a  share  of  the 
expense.  The  authentic  iufbrmatim  regarding  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Corpus  Chriati  plaj^s  at  Covealry  extend:! 
from  the  year  1416  to  1591,  aunng  tbe  wbole  of  which 
period  there  is  no  indication  that  the  cleigy  in  any  way 
oo-operated.  The  Chester  records  likewise  cstaUiah  that 
the  whole  management  of  these  representations  there  was 
in  the  hands  of  laymen.  From  Stow's  Chnnude  we  learn 
that  in  London  this  class  of  perfonnsnces  was  under- 
taken hf  the  parish  darks  (viw  wen  incononted  by 
Hwy  1IL>  aa  early  as  1409;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  instanoB  a  to  be  fyaoA  «F  the  trading  companiea  of 
IxmdoQ  having  heeut  at  any  date^  so  engaged.  Ite 
pieoes  were  acted  on  temporary  erecticms  of  timber, 
called  scaS>Ida  or  stages;  and  it  appsan  that  in  mme 
instances  they  wwe  planed  upw  wheels^  in  order  that  they 
might  be  removed  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  large 
town,  and  so  the  plsys  might  be  repeated  successively  in 
various  quarteiB.   Some  of  the  Cbsster  pieoaa  required  the 
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H  Mvenl  of  the  eharaoten  enter  mA  go  out  on  boriDback. 
Hie  same  remark  is  applicable  both  to  the  Widkirli  and 
tbe  CoventzT  plays.  In  the  Latter  indeed  '  the  place*  and 
'  the  mid  place*  are  mentioned  at  the  scene  ot  part  of  the 
action ;  and  it  U  evident  from  some  of  the  stage  directions, 
that  two,  three,  and  even  four  scaffolds,  were  erected  round 
h  centre,  the  performers  proceeding,  as  occasion  required, 
from  one  stage  to  another  acroso  *  the  mid  place.'  It  majjr 
be  obserred,  too,  that  in  one  of  the  Widkirk  plajs  Cain  tt 
exhibited  at  pkmeb  with  a  team  of  hones ;  and  that  in 
another  it  it  abaoluteljr  necessary  that  something  like  the 
interior  of  a  cottage  should  be  repretented,  wiUi  apeaaant*t 
wifo  in  bed*  who  pretendt  to  have  been  jntt  delivcsed  of  a 
'  Jiild.  which  lies  beside  her  in  a  cradle. 

These  exhibitions  however  of  long  'suocettions  of  Scrip- 
ture pageants  fbrm  a  kind  of  exception  to  the  fi;ener!d  fiwt- 
ine  of  the  drama  in  those  ages.  Tbe  dramas  which  still 
most  generally  prevailed  were  those  which  proceeded  ori- 
ginally from  two  distinet  though  kindred  sources,  which 
may  be  thus  described.  The  first  was  the  desire  to 
imprest  the  minds  of  tbe  people  in  a  vivid  manner  with 
those  fundamental  points  of  Scripture  history  which  the 
greater  festi.vaU  of  the  Christian  church  were  established  to 
celebrate,  by  exhibiting  before  them,  especially  during  the 
seasons  of  Christmas  and  Bastn-.  a  living  representation 
the  subject  of  celebration  at  that  particular  time.  The 
second  was  the  desire  to  itren^hen  and  maintain  the 
people't  deroUon  to  the  patnn  aamt  of  the  ohureh  of  their 
particulaT  locality,  \iy  exbibitinK  on  bia  feast-day  a  lively 
representation  of  hit  mott  remarkable  actbnt  or  tulbringt. 
To  theie  two  classes  of  perfbrmanoes  tbe  eccleriattical  e»- 
tablisfamentSt  not  only  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
but  of  a  great  many  parochial  churchet,  were  quite  equal ; 
and  accordingly  they  continued  to  be  generally  prevalent  in 
Enffland  untu  the  oommenoement  of  the  Reformation,  and 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  its  complete  establishment. 
From  first  to  last,  tbv  cleivy  were  not  only  the  authors  of  the 
pieces  exhibited  within  the  churches,  but  were  alto,  with- 
out any  liability  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  the  actors  in  or 
manat^rs  of  the  representations.  But  they  did  not  Img 
confine  the  exercise  of  thnr  histrionio  powers  either  to  the 
consecrated  intyeota  or  within  tbe  onuecfated  mils.  Tbey 
soon  partook  of  tbe  diamntie  paation  which  they  bad  indi- 
rectly awakened,  and  oania  to  like  both  pl^  and  playing 
for  tbdrown  s^ke.  In  Bumet*t  History  oi  the  Kefimna'' 
tion  we  find  Ibat.  so  late  as  1642.  bishop  Bmner  had  oooa^ 
sion  to  iuue  a  proclamatim  to  the  emrgy  of  hit  diDeete^ 
proliibiting  'all  manner  of  common  plays,  games,  or  inter- 
ludes, to  be  played,  set  forth,  or  deUvered,  within  their 
churches  and  ehap^.'  And  from  tbe  following  passage  of 
a  traot  printed  in  )67S  it  appean  that  even  ibon  interludes 
were  occasionally  played  m  churches :  the  author  is  de- 
scribing how  the  eCergy  n^leot  their  duties :  '  He  againe 
postetb  it  (the  service)  over  as  &tt  as  he  ean  gallop  ;  for 
either  he  hath  two  plaoet  to  serve,  or  else  there  are  some 
gamea  to  be  played  m  the  aft^noon,  as  lyios;  for  the  whet- 
stone heatbenithe  danncing  for  the  ring,  a  bears  or  a  bull 
to  be  baytedt  or  else  jaek-aB-apet  to  nde  on  honebaek,  or 
an  enterludetn  be  playaA;  imd  if  no  place  else  can  be 
gotten,  it  rnuit  be  doone  in  the  cburcb.'  In  pnxtf  alto,  that 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  same  century  eccletiasties  ttiU  exhi- 
bited tbemselvei  «•  oMnnuMi  playen,  we  see,  among  many 
other  evidences,  that  in  1$19  Ctrdinal  Wolsey  found  it-ne- 
cessary to  insert  an  exprese  ii^junetion  i4i;ainst  this  practice 
in  the  regulations  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St  Austin.* 

Miracle  plays  were  acted  very  oonstanily  at  Qiestor  until 
1577,  at  Coventry  until  1591,  at  York  until  late  in  the  six- 
teenth centivy.  at  NeweasUe  until  159(1.  at  Lancaster, 
Preston,  and  last  <tf  all  at  Kendal  in  the  beginning  «f  tbe 
reifi^  of  James  I.  Although,  in  the  beginning,  these  plays 
only  dramatised  certain  scriptural  events  by  the  characters 
historically  eoneerned,  yet  abttraot  impeiaonationa  found 
their  way  mto  tiktm  by  degieet.  This  was  psrfaa|M  dona  to 
introduee  some  vuiety  into  tiw  contlwit  mpetition  of  die 
same  teta  of  dntmatit  prntoam-  Among  the  Irat  innovar 
tionsof  tbit  kmd  werethe  leprasentatiTetoflVuth,  Justice, 
Peaces  and  Ueroy,  in  tbe  *  Parliament  of  Heaven,'  which 
forma  part  ctf  the  eleronth  play  or  pageant  of  the  ImAu 
CooentHm.  Death,  in  the  same  series,  was  a  subsequent 
addition;  and  the  Uothv  of  Death,  a  atiU  lator  ouioh- 
nent;  iwlil  at  length  meh  chareetara  at  'Kenfln'  and 
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'Lyon  mreem^yed,  having  move  ^  indivifaidi^, but 
stiu  peraoniiying  the  paationt  luppoaed  to  bare  actuated 
the  Xevs  anuntt  Cbritt  As  such  charaoten  became  more 
numerous,  Uiey  intorfered  in  a  certain  d^ree  wiUi  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action ;  in  tome  pieoet  the  icnptuial  charaoten 
foil  quite  into  the  back-ground ;  and  thut,  m  oourse  of  time^ 
what  seems  to  have  been  at  first  designed  at  a  sort  of 
poetical  embellishment  to  an  historical  drama  became  a 
new  uiectet  of  drama  unoimnected  with  history.  This  was 
called  a  '  moial  *  or  *  moral-play,'  tbe  object  bemg  to  enforce 
and  illustnte  tone  ethical  preo^ ;  for  it  must  Iw  observed, 
that  tbe  term  *  morality,*  aa  applied  to  a  dnonatie  ^nduo- 
tioQ,  is,  like  'mystery/  of  comparatively  reemt  inAioduo- 
tion  into  our  language.  Some  manuscript  productiona  of 
this  class  have  been  lately  discoverad.  which  thmr  thai 
morai-plays  wna  in  a  state  ooobiderable  advaneemont 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Uiey  seem  to  have  raached 
their  highest  |wrfection  under  Henry  VIL,  altbougb  thw 
afterwards  exbibiied  a  greater  degree  of  inimiioua  complj- 
cation.  In  the  rmgns  of  Henry  vU.  and  VHI.,  a  company 
of  actmv  usually  consisted  of  only  four  or  Ave  individuals; 
but  by  doubling  some  aS  tbe  parts,  they  were  able  to  per- 
form the  greater  number  of  the  dimmatie  ratevtmnmenti 
then  in  foshion. 

Sendee  aUcfpMioal  penonagn,  there  are  two  standing 
characten  voy  juomhient  in  moral-playa,  the  Devil  and 
the  Vice.  ThB  Devil  was  no  doubt  intradaced  into  moral- 
plays  from  the  old  mincl&-|da]«,  when  he  had  figured  to 
amusittglv  that  his  presenoe  was  inditpmaaUe  in  the  new 
species  of  drama;  and  aeo(mlin|^y  ve  find  him  aeUng  as 
leader  of  tbe  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  one  the  most  annent 
m(Hral-plays  that  have  been  preaerred.  He  ires  made  at 
hideous  as  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  whidi  he  wore; 
and  from  various  sources  we  learn  that  his  exterior  was 
shaggy  and  hairy,  so'  that  in  one  piece  he  is  mistaken  by 
one  of  the  characters  for  *a  dancing  bear.'  His  'bottle 
nose*  and  'evil  face'  ate  repeatedly  mentionad;  and  that  he 
was  not  without  a  tail  is  evident  from  the  circumstenoe 
that  in  one  place  the  Vice  asks  him  for  apiece  of  it  to  make 
a  fly-flap  His  ordinary  exelaoution  on  entering  was  *  Ho, 
ho,  bol'  and  on  all  oeeations  he  was  given  to  roaring  and 
crying  out.  eqweially  when,  for  tbe  amutwnwit  of  the  andi- 
eaoe.  ne  vat  (Hovoked  to  it  by  castigation  at  the  hai^  of 
tbe  Vice,  by  whom  he  wugenerally,  though  not  invariably, 
aeoompanied.  At  fiv  the  Vice  himteU;  hit  name  appeart  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  predominant  nature  oi  his  cha- 
ractmr.  at  amidst  all  hit  vanetiet  ct  form,  he  is  oonitan^ 
represented  st  most  wicked  in  design.  As  the  Devil  now 
Mid  then  appeared  witbout  the-Vioe,  so  the  Vice  appealed 
Bometimes  without  the  Devil.  Malone  tells  us,  that  *  the 
principal  employment  of  the  Vice  was  to  belabour  the 
Devfl but,  though  frequently  so  eng^;ed,  he  had  alto 
higher  functions.  He  waa  never  intfranoed  into  the  mi- 
rade-playt  until  after  the  reign  of  Mary;  but  in  'The  lafii 
and  O^iBntanoe  of  Mary  Haedalen,'  which  appeared  in 
1M7,  wa  find  him  performing  the  part  of  her  lover,  befoM 
her  eonvartioB.  under  the  name  of  Infidelity ;  in  whidi  cb^ 
raeter  be  assnmea  variant  disguises,  and  succemftilly  reeom- 
raenda  to  her '  not  to  make  two  b^  inatead  of  one,*  but  to 
live  merrily  in  this  world,  tinee  the  it  sure  to  be  damned  in 
the  next  In' Kins Dariiia,' dated  1 566. he  likewise  aeted  a 
prominent  part,  under  the  name  of  Iniquity,  by  his  own  mi»< 
chievous  impulses,  without  any  prompting  from  the  repre* 
sentative  of  the  principle  of  evu.  Such  was  the  general 
style  of  tbe  Vice ;  and  as  Iniquity  we  find  him  spoken  of 
W  Shakspeure  and  Ben  Jonson.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
vice  and  Iniquity  seem  to  have  been  two  distinct  person- 
ages; and  the  former  was  not  unfrequently  called  by  the 
name  of  some  particular  vice.  In  the  monl-playi,  as  in 
the  miraele-pla^  before  them,  the  comic  ingredients  were 
made  to  predominate  more  and  more  over  the  serious ;  and 
the  Vice  became  a  standing  vehicle  of  graeter  and  nuwe 
thorough  buflbonoty  than  the  Devil  himtelt  Urns  it  waa 
that  he  eanu  to  be  eo  completely  confounded  widi  the  eha- 
raeter  of  the  doroettio  fbol,  as  to  be  very  oomnnnh  cbessed 
in  the  foors  parti-coloured  habit,  wearing  bis  wner  tA 
lath.  It  sppmrs  to  have  been  a  very  common  tmninatkm 
of  the  adventures  of  the  Vice  for  him  to  be  cairied  off  to 
hell  on  the  Devil's  back.  In  *  King  Darius,*  be  runs  thither 
of  his  own  aooord.  to  escape  from  Constant,  Equity,  and 
Charity.   It  seems,  also,  tut  he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding 
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The  mMhanioal  oonlnnnoes  tued  Ibr  the  representation 
ef  moral-plays  differed  in  no  matoial  point  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  religious  exhibitions  which  they  gradually 
superseded;  except  that,  in  general,  there  seemi  to  have 
been  only  one  scwold  or  stage,  which  was  erected  either  in 
a  street  or  on  a  green  adjoining  a  town  or  village,  sometimes 
in  the  public  hall  of  a  city  or  oorov^h,  and  sometimes  in  a 
great  private  mansion. 

One  of  the  most  eunous  of  the  later  moral-plays  was 
written  in  defence  of  dramatic  exhibitions  in  general,  in 
answer  to  a  tract  against  them  by  Stephen  Grosson,  called 
'  The  School  of  Abuse,*  and  published  in  1579.  This  piece, 
entitled '  The  Play  of  Flays,'  waa  acted  at  a  theatre  in  Shore- 
^toh  about  1580.  A  conudwdtle  portion  remains  of  a  still 
more  remarkable  production  of  Uiis  class,  which  mnst  here 
be  noticed  aaheinr  the  only  one  that  we  can  trace  as  having 
hadanobject  opemy  and  entirely  political:  it  seems  to  have 
been  deugoed  to  illuBtrate  and  enfiHrce  the  right  rules  of 
government  fiw  the  good  a  nation  at  large,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  suppressed  immediately  after  its 
first  performance.  The  portion  preserved,  about  one-third  of 
the  whole,  is  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  olosely^rinted  quarto  pages,  apparently  of 
the  date  of  1566.  From  this  fragment  we  gather  that 
among  the  characters  of  the  play  were  the  following: — 
Albion,  personified  as  a  knight-;  Justice;  I^ury,  who 
seems  to  nave  been  the  Viee  of  the  piece ;  Drriuon,  and  his 
two  ministos  Double- Device  and  Old-Debate ;  Temporally 
and  Spiritual^ ;  Principality  and  Commonalty ;  Sovereignty, 
Peaee,  and  Plenty.  In  the  commencement  of  it,  Iiquir, 
under  the  asBumed  name  of  Manhood,  ingratiatee  himself 
with  Justice  and  Albion,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
letter,  amongst  other  things,  that  salutary  acts  of  parUa- 
meot  are  not  eo£nced  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  allowed  to 
sleep,  because  they  touch  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
so  that,  although  passed  to  benefit  merchants  and  the  com- 
monalty, the  great  declare  them  only  *  fit  to  wipe  a  pan.* 
In  like  manner.  Division  sends  his  agents  to  sow  dissension, 
on  the  one  hand,  between  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords 
temporal,  on  the  other  between  Principality  (personiiyins; 
the  sovereign  authority)  and  the  Commons.  But,  although 
there  is  evesy  appearance  that  the  author  made  huplay  ter- 
.minate  in  the  defeat  of  the  aeheme  of  Injury  and  Divuion, 
and  the  hxpm  union  of  AlbioD  and  Plenty,  yet  it  is  mani- 
fbst  that  the  Vice  of  the  play  was  here  made  use  of  to  cover 
some  serious  strokes  of  satire  and  reprobation  against  the 
political  abuses  of  the  time,  involving  the  most  important 
principles  of  constitutional  goverhment,  and  rendering  this 
unique  and  mutilated  piece  a.verjr  interesting  feature  of  our 
old  dramatic  literature,  and  an  illustration  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  stage  was  turned  whila  no  periodical  press 
yet  existed. 

The  motal-plays  now  extant  are  classed  by  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  {AnnaU  cf  the  Siage,  Sec)  in  the  following  divi- 
sions:— *.  l^e  curious  manuscript  specimens  fonneny  in 
the  cfdlection  of  Dr.  Cox  M&cro.  and  now  in  tiut  of  Hudson 
Gnniey,  Esq.,  which  are  miu^  more  antient  than  any  otiiers 
yet  disooveied.  2.  Printed  moral-plays,  the  lesson  enfuroed 
by  which  relates  to  the  vkes  and  r^neratioD  of  mankind 
at  large.  3.  Such  as  convey  instructions  for  human  conduct 
of  a  more  varied  character.  4.  Vwem  bebnging  to  the  class 
of  moral-phiyB,  but  making  appmacbes  to  the  lepreaenta- 
tion  of  real  life  and  manners. 

The  performance  of  moral-plays  was  not  wholly  disconti- 
nued until  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reij^ ;  and  one  of  the  last 
dramatic  rewesentations  that  she  witnessed  was  a  piece  of 
this  kind,  '  The  Contention  between  Liberality  ana  Prodi- 
gaUty,'  played  before  her  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  reign. 
Attempte  had  however  been  very  early  made  to  invest  even 
s^boUcal  representatives  with  metaphysical  as  well  as  phy- 
sical pecu'iarities,  and  attract  for  them  a  personal  interest ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  even  in  the  aUegorioal  speeiea^  the  na- 
ture of  winch  would  seem  to  have  least  admitted  of  such 
modiftcaticoi,  advances  more  and  more  decided  were  suc- 
cessively made  towards  individuality  of  character,  and  con- 
sequenuy  towards  the  representaiion  of  actual  life.  Hence 
nearly  aU  the  later  moral-plays  exhibit  a  strani$e  mixture 
of  individual  characters  with  allegorical  impersonations, 
which,  however,  with  all  its  violent  incongruity,  was  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  progress  towards  the  modern  drama,  the 
drama  of  human  passions  and  manners. 

The  first  English  dramatic  productions  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  exhibit  dntches  hom  actual  life  without  any 


scriptural,  saindy,  or  allegorioal  intermtxtnre,  bdong  to 
that  class  to  whidi  the  denomination  of  interludet,  though 
it  has  had  a  more  general  plication,  most  properly  and 
distinctively  belongs.  Hiese  pieces  being,  as  their  name 
imports,  expressly  designed  for  performance  during  the 
intervals  of  convivial  entertainment,  the  first  condition 
of  tiieir  structure  waa  that  the  limits  should  be  brief 
and  the  characters  few.  The  historical  play  of  'Sir 
Thomas  More.*  written  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  extant  among  the  Harletan  MSS., 
shows  very  exactly  the  time,  form,  and  manner  of  such 
representations.  Sir  Thomas  H«!p  there  gives  a  splendid 
supper  to  the  lord  mayor  of  I^ndon,  the  aldermen,  their 
wives,  &&;  and  four,  men  players  and  a  bt^  (tiu  latter 
taking,  no  doubt,  the  female  parts)  baring  heard  of  the  in- 
tended banquet,  tender  their  services  in  <»der  to  vary  the 
amusements.  Sir  Thomas  declares  that  it  *  will  be  excel- 
lent to  have  a  pUy  before  the  banquet,*  and  asks  the  actors 
what  pieces  they  can  pOTform.  In  answ»,  they  run  over 
the  titles  of  six  different  pieces,  out  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
chooses  the  one  entitled  *  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom.' Its  representation  accordingly  commences,  as  a  play 
within  a  play,  and  is  continued  untu  there  occurs  an  acci- 
dental interruption.  The  ]iiece  selected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mors  on  this  occasion  was  evidentiyof  the  class  of  *  morale' 
and  so  do  all  the  pieces  acted  by  way  of  interlude  appear  to 
have  been  until  the  reign  of  Hen^  VIII. ;  so  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  the  very  terms  '  moral'  and '  interlude* 
came  to  be  generally  eonfeunded.  John  Hevwood,  a  musi- 
cian of  Henry^  household,  set  the  ftrst  example  of  composing 
interludes  quite  independently  of  all^;orical  materials. 

Anung  the  pieces  of  Heywood*s  thst  have  come  down  to 
us,  the  uree  which  alone  can  strictiy  be  termed  comic  are 
directed  against  the  vices  of  the  elemr,  and  rowe  especially 
of  the  holy  mendicants  who  swarmea  over  the  land  under 
the  names  of  friars  and  pardoners.  They  have  much  4^ 
the  genuine  humour  as  well  as  broad  satire  of  Chaucer  s 
comic  pictures  wherein  the  same  characters  so  prominently 
figure ;  and  indeed  it  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
the  same  spirit  which  favoured  the  production  of  these 
satirical  interlude,  Henry,  when  his  thoughts  had  begun 
to  tend  towards  ecclesiastical  reform,  patronised  the  fltsl 
printed  edition  of  '  The  Canterbury  lUes.*  In  the  earliest 
of  the  pieces  in  question,  *  A  meiy  play  betvene  the  par- 
doner and  the  frere,  the  curate  and  neybour  Ptatte^*  Leo  X., 
whose  remarkable  indulgence  to  similar  eompcaitions  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  is  spoken  of  as  still 
living.  A  pardoner  and  a  ftiar  have  each  obtained  leave  of 
the  cumte  to  use  his  ehurch;  the  former  to  exhibit  his 
relics  (among  which  he  shows  'the  gfreat  toe  of  the  Holy 
Trinity*),  the  latter  to  deliver  a  sermon,  their  common  obje*^ 
being  the  raising  of  money.  The  friar  arrives  first,  and  is 
about  to  commence  his  discourse,  when  the  pardoner  oomes 
in  and  disturbs  him ;  each  desires  to  be  heard ;  and  after 
many  vain  attempts  by  force  of  lungs,  they  proceed  to  kick 
«uid  cuff  each  other  unmerdfUlly.  Hie  curate,  called  by 
the  dittnrbanoe  in  his  ohureh,  endeavours,  without  avail,  to 
part  the  combatants;  he  therefine  calls  in  neighbour  Pratt 
to  his  aid;  and  while  die  curate  seises  the  ftiar,  Pratt 
tmdertokes  to  deal  with  the  pardoner,  in  order  tb^t  tb^ 
may  set  them  in  the  stocks.  Both  ftiar  and  pardoner, 
however,  pnva  too  strong  for  their  assailants,  and  ibo  latter, 
after  receiving  a  aouna  drubbing,  are  glad  to  allow  the 
former  quietiy  to  depart  In  the  course  of  the  piece,  the 
friar,  paraoner,  and  curate  deal  out  the  most  fUrious  oaths, 
and  neiriibour  Pratt  is  the  only  decently-spoken  man  of  the 
party.  In  "Hie  Four  Fs*  (that  is,  the  Palmer,  the  Par^ 
doner,  the  Potiearv,  and  the  Pedlar),  the  questum  at  issue 
among  them  is.  which  shall  tell  the  greatest  lie.  And  in 
the  '  may  play  between  Johan  the  hu«>ande.  Tyb  his  wife^ 
and  syr  Jiohan  the  preest,*  Um  nature  of  the  plot  will  easflr 
be  divined,  especially  l^sueh  u  are  aeqmtnted  vitn 
Chaucer's  comw  tales.  Heywood*s  (day  of  *The  Weather' 
was  written  to  fllnstimto  a  jMiint  of  natiual  phflosofAiy,  and 
vindicate  Plovidence  in  its  distribution  vt  the  seasons. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  should  be  r^iarded  as  tbe  inventor  of  ano* 
ther  species  of  composition,  dramatic  in  so  fiu  as  that  it  was 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  recited  in  public^  but  without 
plot,  being  merely  a  discussion  in  vme,  between  two  or 
m<»e  characters,  of  some  particular  topic  or  opiniou.  Tlids 
Kort  of  jffoduction  beine  little  calculated  for  popularity,  it 
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bated  in  this  ooUoquy,  which  vould  poetipv  ahout  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  deliTety,  is  whether  a  fool  or  a 
wige  man  be  the  h^pier ;  and  though  tho  conoluuon  eren- 
taaStj  oome  to  if  in  flnwiir  of  the  Ugar,  it  is  nmarkable 
that  Will  Somer,  the  fbol  of  Henry  Till,  ig. often  men- 
tioned in  the  course  tin  dialogne  as  illuitniting  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  without  understanding  and  education. 

The  only  extant  English  interlude  from  real  life  in  which 
the  tragic  element  prMominates,  was  designed,  its  title  tdls 
us,  to  show  '  IS  im\  the  beauty  and  good  properties  of 
iromen,  as  their  vices  and  evil  conditions,*  contrasting  the 
character  of  the  heroine  Melibea  wiUi  that  of  Celestina,  a 
sort  of  compound  of  proouress  and  sorcwess,  who  is  hired 
by  Melibea's  lover  to  corrupt  her,  in  which,  after  using  ex- 
treme art,  she  succeeds ;  and  the  piece  ends  with  exhibiting 
the  bitter  grief  and  repentance  of  the  heroine.  It  is  founded 
on  the  fltmouB  Spanish  *  Celestina,*  which  we  have  already 
described  as  a  long  dramatic  dialogue  rather  than  a  dwoa; 
bat  though  the  English  piece  has  some  vigour,  it  altogether 
wants  time  subtle  graces  which  gave  so  wide  a  popu^ty 
to  its  tareagn  prototyiw. 

It  most  line  he  observed,  that  in  the  literature  of  the 
later  middle  the  term '  tragedy*  was  used  to  denote  any 
aerious  narrative  in  verse.  In  his  treatise  Deila  Volgare 
Eloquenxa,  Dante  speaks  of  it  as  denoting  elevation  of 
style  ('  per  tragediam  superiorem  stilum  inauimxis') ;  and 
he  modestly  names  his  own  great  poem  comedia,  while,  in 
its  21st  canto,  he  terms  Vigil's  ^neid.  in  his  admiration, 
una  tragedia,   Bojardo,  at  a  later  date,  calls  his  romantic 

foem  a '  comedy,*  comparing  it  with  H(»ner's  '  tragedy,'  the 
liad.  To  the  like  emet  ia  Chaucer's  definition  of  tragedy 
in  *  The  Monke's  Tale and  consistently  with  it  'Lydjga.te 
calls  his  '  Fall  of  Princes*  a  series  of  '  tragedies.'  Church- 

Krd  wrote  several  elopes  which  he  terms  tragedies;  and 
arkham,  so  late  as  published  *the  tragedy  of  Sir 

Richard  Greenville,*  an  heroic  poem  in  octave  stances. 
Bishop  Bale  was  the  first  to  apply  the  denominations  '  tra- 
gedy* and  'comedy*  to  dramatic  productions  in  English: 
he  calls  '  God's  Promises,'  one  of  lua  own  printed  religious 
pinys,  a  tragedy;  and  a  aeries  of  plays  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  one  of  which,  'The  Temptation,'  is  also  extant  in 
print,  he  terms  comedies.  None  of  these  however  differs 
in  any  essential  respect  from  the  previous  miracle-plays: 
they  were  all  printed  abroad  in  1538 ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked of  them  that  they  contain  the  first  extant  attempts 
to  jvomote  the  Reformation  by  means  of  the  stage.  Be" 
sides  religious  plays  of  the  be^nning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
cunnectea  m  suhiect  and  acted  m  succession,  several  dramas 
were  written  and  printed  at  dm  same  period  upon  separate 
stories  and  incidents  in  the  Bible,  complete  in  themselves, 
and  apparently  performed  without  reference  to  any  other 
pieces  that  might  precede  or  follow  them.  One  of  the  most 
rE>markable  of  these  is  '  The  Life  and  R«pentance  of  Mary 
Magdalen,'  already  mentioned,  printed  in  1567,  and  appa- 
rently written  after  the  Reformation  was  completed. 

'  A  newe,  mei^,  and  wittie  comedie  or  enterlude,  treating 
upon  the  historic  of  Jacob  and  Esau*  (apparently  written 
about  1557,  but  not  printed  till  156B),  thou^  its  subject  is 
scriptural,  makes  nearer  advances  to  the  structure  and 
general  character  of  a  modem  play  than  any  piece  that  pre- 
ceded it  In  addition  to  the  scriptural  characters,  it  has,  of 
the  author's  invention,  Ragau,  servant  to  Esau;  Mido,  a 
bo^  who  leads  blind  Isaac ;  Hanon  and  Zethar,  two  of  Isaac's 
neighbours ;  Abi%  a  who  usists  Rebecca ;  and  Debora, 
an  old  nurse.  Here  mdeed  we  have  a  five-act  play,  with  a 
plot  regularly  constructed,  characters  discriminated  and 
contrasted,  and  a  versification,  for  that  period,  vigorous  and 
flowing,  while  the  comic  portions  of  the  piece  have  humour 
independent  of  coarseness. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  las^mentioned  pla^  is  tragic,  or 
at  least  decidedly  serious.  In  the  earliest  piece  of  equal 
dimensions  and  regularity  of  structure  that  can  properly  be 
termed  a  comedy  we  have  also  the  first  avowed  dramatic 
imitation,  in  English,  of  the  antients.  This  is  'Ralph 
Roister  Doister,'  which  was  certainly  in  being  as  early  as 
1 551,  and  probably  written  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI!I.  The  firmer  existence  of  such  a  piece  had  long  been 
known,  irtwn  in  1818  a  printed  copy  was  discovered,  of 
which  a  limited  iqirint  tm  been  mule.  The  author  was 
Nicholas  Udall.  who  died  after  1564,  having  been  master, 
first  of  Eton  and  afterwards  of  Westminster  school.  Warton 
(Hirt.  Eng.  Poet,  iii.,  213}  quotes  from  the  anrient  Con- 
iuetudinary  of  Ston  Sdiool  apanagtt  importing  that  yearly, 


about  St  Andrew's  day,  November  30,  the  master  was 
accustomed  to  select,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  such 
Latin  plays  as  were  best  and  fittest  to  be  acted  by  the  boys 
in  the  following  Christmas  holidays,  with  scenic  decorations, 
before  a  public  audience ;  and  that  sometimes  also  he  or- 
dered the  perfinmaDoe  of  plays  in  English^rovided  that  he 
found  any  with  sufficient  grace  and  wit  1^  autlur  of  the 
piece  in  question  calls  it,  m  his  prologue  of  four  aevoi-line 
ttanzas,  a  '  comedie  or  entetlude ;'  the  latter,  u  we  hurc 
already  intinuted,  being  at  that  date  the  ordinary  anp^la- 
tion  for  a  dramatic  production  in  general ;  so  that,  m  em^ 
plo^g  also  the  less  usual  tain  *  comedy,*  seemi  to 
claim  to  have  his  play  rworded  as  of  more  regtiiar  and 
cUuaicai  construction,  making  at  the  same  time  oxpreae 
reference  to  the  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  prece- 
dents which  he  had  endeavoured  to  imitate.  The  scene  of 
this  comedy  ia  laid  in  London ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
representation  of  the  manners  and  notions  of  the  middle 
Rlasses  of  the  metropolis  at  that  period.  It  is  divideo  into 
acts  and  scenes,  has  nine  male  and  four  female  character^ 
and  the  performance  must  have  occupied  two  hoars  and  a 
half,  while  few  of  the  moral-plays  would  require  more  Uwn 
an  hour,  for  of  those  which  were  in  two  parts  each  part  wai 
exhibited  on  a  separate  day.  The  plot  is  amuang  and 
well  constructed,  with  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  swious 
and  humivoua  dialogue,  and  a  variety  of  character  to  which 
no  other  English  phiy  of  a  similar  date  can  make  any  pre- 
tension. Another  comedy,  ef  the  like  dimensions  and 
general  structure,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  manuscript 
It  is  entitled  '  Misogonus  ;*  and  the  author  was  apparently 
one  Thomas  Rycharoes.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  and 
the  piece  was  probably  founded  on  some  Italian  tale  or  play ; 
it  represents  however  the  manners  of  England,  and  has 
many  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day :  altliough 
the  plot  is  simple,  there  is  much  variety  of  situation  and 
ehaiacter ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  under  the  name 
of  Cacurgta,  the  qualities  and  functions  of  that  important 
personage,  the  domestic  ibol,  are  more  distinctly  as  well  as 
amusingly  exhibited  than  in  almost  any  other  of  our  old 
plays,  lliis  piece  ia  ascertained  to  have  been  composed 
about  1560.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  of  these  two 
comedies,  and  extremely  probable  that  the  latter,  preceded 
the  production  of '  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  which  all  our 
literary  and  dramatic  antiquaries  before  Mr.  Collier  have 
spoken  of  as  the  earliest  English  comedy,  though,  when  it 
was  acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1 566,  its  au- 
thcu-.  Still,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  only 
in  his  twenty-third  year.  In  mwit  it  is  for  inferior  to  tM 
pieces  just  mentioned ;  *  the  writer,'  as  Warton  observes, 
'has  a  degree  of  jocularity  which  sometimes  rises  above 
buffoonery,  but  is  often  disgraced  by  lownesa  of  incident* 
The  dialogue  too  is  itv  the  most  part  in  the  broadest  pro- 
vincial dialect,  not  in  any  respect  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  time.  This  however  appears 
to  be  the  first  existing  English  play  that  was  acted  at  eitbw 
university ;  and  it  is  a  sii^kr  eoincidenee  that  its  author 
should  luve  been  the  very  same  person  who,  many  years 
after,  when  become  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  was 
called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ters against  the  havii^  an  English  play  performed  befbre 
her  at  that  univenity,  as  unbefitting  its  learning,  dignity, 
and  character. 

The  earliest  extant  piece  in  En^ish  that  can  now  with 
any  pnmriehr  be  termed  a  tcagsdv,  was  writtw  by  Thomas 
Sackviue  (afterwards  Lord  Bwsknnrst  and  Earl  of  Donet) 
and  Thomas  Norton,  a  ImixistM ;  and  was  acted  before  the 
queen  at  Whitdiall,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1661.  In  Che 
first  and  third  fninted  editions  it  is  called  '  Tba  IVagedy  of 
Gorbodue,*  fnm  the  name  of  a  supposed  antient  Briti^ 
king ;  but  in  the  second  it  is  entitled,  more  rorreetly, '  The 
TV^edy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  bom  those  of  his  two  sons, 
who  contend  for  sole  possession  of  his  kingdom  after  he  has 
divided  it  between  them.  A  dumb  show  precedes  each  of 
the  five  acts,  prefiguring  what  ia  to  occur  :*  the  first  four  acts 
are  closed  by  choruses  in  rhyme,  and  the  fifth  by  a  didactic 
speech  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who^ 
in  his  *  Apok^  of  Poetry'  (written  about  1583)  maintains 
the  fitness  of  observing  the  antique  unities,  thons^  complain- 
ing that  those  of  time  and  place  are  neglected  in  *  Ferrex 

*  ttiliould  be  reamikrd  thmt  In  our  oUtit  tn^adiM  theM  imib  ahow* 
wm  not  alwKir*  tjnieal  of  ths  •mulni  inclrlenU;  they  lOiiMtliiiM  •encd  M 
iatradnee  oompenduHuly  mch  elrennitancM  u  ooold  Di>t  ba  conTenicatty  im- 
cla4«d  bt  the  uUmI  petfinuaee,  and  MoeUmes  tlwy  nippUad  dftnipm^m, 

ncomtdtiMwuiolliHlBenMfhOifiKed  byVJt)Oy TC 
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■nd  Porrex,'  kdmitt  that  it  is  *  full  of  Btataly  tpeecbea  and 
woU-Mundiug  phrases,  climbing  to  tha  he^ht  of  Seneca  his 
Btile,  and  Ml  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most 
daligbtftilly  teach.'  It  is  not  indeed  surprising  that  this 
flnt  attempt  to  imitate  or  emulate  the  iWular  or  classic 
tragedy  should  have  been  highly  extolled  at  the  time, 
eapeeialty  by  those  who  incuuated  by  formal  prec^t  a 
nneral  imitation  of  the  antique  models;  but  certain  it  is, 
uat,  both  as  to  incident  and  dialogue,  the  piece  is  laboriously 
heavy ;  the  speeches  are  of  most  tedious  lengUi,  and  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  very  trite  and  commonplace.  It 
is  faowerer  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  this  was  the  first 
]day  in  the  Engluh  langns^  the  dialogue  of  which  was 
written  in  blank  verse.  This,  again,  in  m  probability  was 
owini;  to  the  earnest  endeavour  which  the  authors  were 
malting  to  follow  the  method  of  the  antients.  This  tragedy 
was  f^lowed  almost  immediately  by  '  Julius  Cesar,'  the 
earliest  instance  on  record  in  which  events  from  the  Roman 
histwy  were  dramatised  in  English,  alihuugh  the  predse 
nature  of  this  performance,  of  which  we  have  nothing  but 
the  mention  in  an  old  BIS.  chronicle,  cannirt  be  ascertained. 
It  ii  doubtftil,  however,  whether  both  these  piecoe  were 
not  preceded  by  a  tragedy  founded  on  Luigi  da  Porto's 
Ihmous  tale  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet.*  From  about  this  date 
until  shortly  after  1570,  the  dramatic  field  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  later  moral-plays 
and  the  earlier  attempts  in  tr^edy,  comedy,  and  faistorv. 
In  some  pieces  of  this  date  and  a  little  later,  as  alreaay 
shown,  endeavours  were  made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the 
two  kindf  of  composition ;  but  afterwards  the  morals  gene- 
rally gave  way  to  the  more  popular  and  intelligible  species 
of  performance.  We  find  precedence,  given  to  the  latter  in 
the  license  to  James  Burbage  and  others  in  1574,  in  iu 
mention  of  *  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and  sta^e- 
plays;'  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  of  tiie  following 
vear  against  theatrical  perfonnancea  in  the  city  Ui^  are 
iesigaatad  as  *  interludes,  tragedies,  oomediea,  and  shows.' 

Sull  the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  general  accepta- 
tion, remained  far  m>m  the  strictness  of  signification  at- 
tached to  them  by  the  professed  inculcators,  hy  example  or 
precept,  of  the  imitation  of  the  antients.  It  is  observable, 
however,  that  comedy  was  from  the  beginning  used  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  than  tragedy,  being  in  fact  very 
often  employed  as  synonymous  with  the  general  designa- 
tion of  play.  It  is  plain,  even  from  the  instances  we  have 
already  cited,  that,  for  a  long  period,  any  play  might  with- 
out impropriety  be  termed  a  comedy,  though  none  but  a 
■  serious  piece  was  ever  called  a  tragedy.  Hence  it  was, 
that,  as  late  as  1578,  Thomas  Lupton  called  his  moral-play 
of  '  All  for  Monev'  both  a  comedy  and  a  tragedy ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  Snakspean  makes  Hamlet,  after  he  has 
had  the  tngedy  exhibited  b^nce  the  king  and  quera,  ex- 
daim, 

'For  if tba  king  Iik«  not tlw  cmMdy,' Ste. 

Not  only,  howevw,  was  the  tiuic  element,  as  we  here  see, 
by  no  means  excluded  from  what  was  at  that  time  under- 
stood as  comedy;  but  the  comic,  as  we  find,  both  from 
examining  the  productims  of  the  time,  and  from  the  testi- 
tnony  of  the  oonteinporatT  critics,  was  employed  without 
reserve  in  tragedy.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sidnev,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished at  that  day  among  the  English  champions  of  the 
classic  Bchoot  in  his  *  Apott^  of  Poetry,'  written,  as  already 
mentioned,  about  1583.  after  inveiglung  severely  against 
the  total  disregard,  .by  the  Eiulisb  diamatists,  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  add : — '  But  be- 
sides these  BOSS  absurdities,  how  all  their  plays  be  neither 
right  tragecues  nor  right  oonedias,  mingling  kings  and 
elowns,  not  because  the  matter  so  carrieth  it,  out  thrust  in 
the  down  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a  part  in  mt^es- 
ttcal  matters  with  neither  decency  nor  disuetion;  so  as 
neither  Uw  admiration  and  c(snmiseration,  nor  right  sport- 
fiilnesB,  is  by  their  mongrel  tragi-comedy  obtained.* 

Small  as  is  the  value  now-a-days  of  tois  critical  opinion 
of  Sidney's,  it  aflbrds  an  interesting  and  conclusive  testi- 
mony as  to  the  essentially  romantic  character  of  the  rising 
drama,  which  we  thus  find  it  to  have  thoroughly,  and,  as 
the  classic  advocates  deemed,  incorrigibly,  assumed  at  least 
ten  years  before  Shakspeare,  who  by  some  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  impressed  that  charaetar  upon  it,  became  an 
original  writer  fur  the  atage.  The  vast  variety  of  matters 
embraced  by  the  dramatists  of  that  day,  and  of  sources  ftom 
whidi  tivey  drew,  is  perfectly  expressed  in  the  prdogue  to 
ibo  *Royu  King  ana  Loyal  Subject;*  one  of  thmrlier  pro- 


ductions of  Thmnas  Hcywood,  who  became  a  vritai  iir  lh» 
stage  some  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

Sidney  says  nothing  of  the  performance  of  mirada 
in  his  time;  but  we  know  from  many  other  authoritiw, 
that  wlule  the  romantic  drama  was  thus  establishing  ila^ 
and  moral-plays  ven  still  fke(|u«itly  axfaibited,  |nmm 
founded  on  Scriptnce  history  oontinuea  to  be  repreaenled, 
The  latter,  howem,  already  oonflned  diiefly  to  countiy 
places,  soon  ceased  altogether:  nor  have  we  any  spedmen 
of  what  can  strictly  be  termed  a  moral-play  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

Wu  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  English  stage 
from  its  ecclesiastical  and  reugioua  origin  until  it  became 
slmost  exclusively  a  mirror  of  actual  life,  and  attained  aU 
those  dramatic  and  theatrical  fcHrms  which  most  prominently 
characterized  tha  later  and  fuller  maturity  of  our  elder  mo- 
dern drama.  It  was  in  the  same  year,  1583,  wherein  Sidney 
wrote  his  '  Apology,*  that  Elizabeth  first  allowed  a  public 
company  to  act  under  her  name  and  authority.  As  the 
dramatic  writers  who  flourished  iu  the  brief  iutervd  be- 
tween this  period  and  that  of  the  fullest  development  of 
Sh^peare's  genius,  with  one  exception,  did  nothing  im- 
portantly to  alter  or  improve  dramatic  art,  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  iq»n  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  merit  which 
nude  a  number  of  them,  as  ^d.  Lodge,  Greene,  Lyly, 
Peele,  Nash,  Cbettle.  Munday,  Wilson,  fee,  highly  popular 
and  relebrated  in  their  own  time.  Immediate  predecessors 
of  Shakspeare,  they  have  long  been  lost,  necessarily  and 
deservedly, '  in  tha  near  effulgence  of  his  blaze.*  The  single 
exception  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  is  in  favour  of 
Christopher  Marlow,  of  whom  we  must  observe,  not  only 
that  his  works  exhibit  greater  vigour  both  of  conception 
and  language  than  belongs  to  any  of  his  coDlemporaries, 
but  also  that  he  was  the  first  who  establis^ied  the  use  of 
blank  verse  upon  the  puUie  stage,  in  lieu  of  that  exclusive 
riiTOiing  whidi  possessed  it  before  he  wrote. 

The  collection  of  Shak^>eare's  plays,  as  commonly 
printed,  affords  the  grandest  and  most  instructive  study 
possible  of  the  progress  of  the  romantic  drama  from  tlw 
crudeness  of  its  early  state  to  the  blended  richness  of  its 
full  maturity.  In  this  view,  even  those  pieces  in  that  collec- 
tion in  the  composition  of  which  Shakspeare  is  known  to 
have  had  little  or  no  concern,  become  extremely  interesting. 
Such  plays  as  the  *  First  Put  of  Heoiy  VL,"^  '  Pericles  of 
Tyre,'  and  'Titus  Andronicus,'  for  instance,  if  not  highly 
favourable,  ore  not  un&ir  specimens  of  the  state  of  the  art 
when  Shakspeare  was  first  introduced  to  its  acquaintance : 
the  '  Second'  and  'Third  Part  of  Henry  VL,* '  King  John,' 
&0.,  show  us  in  progressive  gradation  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  his  wonderfuTpower  of  infiising  a  ^int  of  life  into 
a  production  which  came  into  his  hands  a  ^eca  of  cold, 
heavy,  mec^baninl,  and  often  incongruous  composition.  In 
the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,*  &c.  we  have  the  first  free 
spontaneous  fiowings  from  his  own  peculiar  and  ddightful 
spring  of  dramatic  poesy,  '  unmixed  with  baser  matter  ;* 
and  wen,  proceeding  onward,  still  rising  as  we  proceed,  we 
pasa  through  those  greater  historical  compositions,  whether 
from  Engluih  or  Roman 'history,  which  display  so  deep  an 
insight  into  national  as  well  as  individual  cluracter,  and 
into  the  personal  springs  of  poUtical  transactions:  then 
through  those  pieces  founded  on  romantic  storv,  as  *  Romeo 
and  JuUet,*  'Othello,'  &C.,  fraught  with  all  the  depth,  the 
wildness,  and  the  richness  of  vehement  passion;  until  we 
reach  the  grandest  and  most  profouna  <tf  his  drainatic 
creation^  where,  in  boundlsss  diversity,  the  beautiea  and  the 
deformitias,  the  glory  and  the  emptiness,  of  human  oistence, 
are  unfolded  in  the  tender  light  of  a  compassionate  aym- 
pathv,  as  in  'The  Tempest,'  or  diadosed  with  more  awful 
depth  and  unsparing  though  beautiful  rieour  in  'llacbelh,* 
in  *  Lear,'  in  '  Timon  of  Athens,*  or  in  '  Hamlet.* 

Indeed,  as  the  compositions  of  Shakspeare  form  the  most 
elevated  region  of  dramatic  poetry  in  that  age,  so  the  play 
of  '  Hamlet*  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  that  r^on.  It  seems  to  present  the  finest  example 
of  the  depth,  sublimity,  refinement,  and  variety  of  which 
the  romantic  drama  is  capable ;  and  it  is  the  most  abun- 
dantly marked  with  those  peculiar  characteristics  which 
sprang  from  the  union,  in  the  person  of  its  author,  of  such 
wonderful  dramatic  powers  witu  such  ftmiliar  and  tfaorou^ 
experience  of  theatrical  managwwnt.  Thus,  besides  lis 
.  exalted  interest  in  a  poetical  view,  it  is  singulariy  valuable 
as  an  historical  study  of  dramatar*  and  histrionic  art. 
Here  Shakspean  whilBj^iteavtj^vU&ldi^vOnwhidi 
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the  l«d  dmnberlaiii  stood  to  the  pUyen ;  vA  from  the 
pedantie  enumention  whioh  Polonius's  loquacity  gins  us 
of  the  Tarious  kinds  of  pieces  which  toe  acton  vhom 
Hamlet  engages  eoold  p«ft»rm,  we  rather  what  was  then 
the  estahlifliiea  mode  of  clswifrinK  dramatic  productions. 

*  The  best  actors  in  the  wixld,  says  Polonius,  *  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  his- 
torieal-pastoral,  tragtcal  bistorieal,  tragical-comical,  scene 
■jidividable,  or  poem  unlimited.*  The  latter  part  of  this 
nomenchitni^  indeed,  seema  ddefly  the  olbpri^  of  the 
chamberlain's  own  pedantic  and  taluthre  affectation :  it  is 
to  the  three  leading  distiiietions  of  traeedy,  comedy,  and 
history,  that  we  should  principally  attend. 

Of  Sbakspeare's  younger  contemporaries  and  competitors 
few  have  transmitted  a  liviue  memorial  of  their  works  to 

fosterity:  the  principal  are  Ben  Jonaon,  Beaumont  and 
'letcber.  and  Massinger.  Jonson  demands  our  more  par- 
ticular notice  as  the  chief  advocate  and  practiser,  among  the 
old  English  dmmatists,  of  the  imitation  of  the  antients — as 
standing  indeed  almost  alone  among  them  in  that  respect, 
and  so  earning  Milton's  well-known  characterisation  in 

*  L' Allegro '  of  *  Jonson's  learned  sock.'  Totally  different  as 
Jonson  was  from  Shakspeare,  both  in  his  views  of  dramatic 
art  and  in  hu  poetical  constitution,  he  yet  found  a  ready 
encourager  in  the  latter,  who  was  so  fkr  snpuior  to  all  pet^ 
jealousy  and  rivalry.  It  was  by  Sbakspeare's  intervention 
that  Jonson'a  first  piece  was  brought  upon  the  stage;  a 
second  even  received  tooches  from  his  hand ;  and  in  both 
he  undertook  the  performance  of  a  principal  character.  We 
have  two  tragical  attempts  of  Jonson,  and  a  number  of 
comedies  and  masks.  He  could  have  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  tlie  tragic  tone,  but  had  no  tarn  ibr  the  paUietic.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  much,  while  he  was  constantly 
preaching  up  the  imitation  of  tl^  antients,  his  two  tragedies 
differ  both  in  substance  and  form  from  the  antique  models : 
we  see  here  the  irresistible  influence  which  the  prevailing 
tone  of  an  age  and  the  course  already  pursued  in  an  art 
must  exercise  upon  even  the  most  independent  minds.  In 
the  historical  extent  given  by  Jonson  to  bis  'Sejauus'  and 
his '  Catalin^'  unity  of  time  and  place  vwe  altogether  out  of 
the  queitifHi;  and  both  pieces  are  crowded  with  a  number 
of  secondary  personages.  In  *Cataline,*  indeed,  the  prologue 
is  spoken  by  the  spirit  of  Sylla,  and  much  resembU«  that  of 
Tantalus  in  the  *  Atreus  and  Thyestes '  of  Seneca ;  while  to 
the  end  of  each  act  a  moralizing  chorus  is  appended,  but 
not  duly  introduced  or  connected  with  the  whole.  This  is 
all  the  resemblance  to  the  antients ;  in  other  respects  the 
form  of  Sbakspeare's  historical  dramas  is  adhered  to,  but 
without  their  romantic  charm.  'Cataline'and  *  Sejanus'  are  in 
fact  solid  dramatic  studies  after  Sallust  and  Cicero,  and  after 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  &c. ;  but  their  author  had  not 
learned  from  Shakspeare  the  art  of  remaining  true  to  his- 
tory and  yet  satisfying  the  demands  of  poetry.  Jonaon  was 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  purity  the  species,  that  ia,  for 
the  alleged  Clascal  cinumaeription  of  tragedy  and  eomedy; 
yet  he  bad  little  talent  1^  comedy  in  the  antique  spirit,  and 
accmdingly  die  later  Ronau  ntirista  were  hia  models 
rather  than  the  comic  writers.  Fancy  was  less  powerftil  m 
him  than  the  spirit  of  observation,  and  hence  in  plot  and 
incident  he  is  often  defective.  He  posaessed  a  methodical 
head,  and  aceordinely,  when  he  had  conceived  a  character 
in  its  leading  idea,  ne  followed  out  that  idea  with  a  atrict- 
ness  which  excluded  whatever  might  merely  serve  to  give 
individual  animation.  He  generally  seized  with  accuracy 
the  manners  of  his  own  ^e  and  country ;  but  be  attached 
himself  so  much  to  external  peculiarities,  then  called 
bumours,  that  a  great  part  of  his  comic  delineations  soon 
lecame  obsolete:  his  Captain  Bobadil,  however,  in  '  Every 
Mail  in  his  Humour,*  forms  an  exception  to  this  remark ; 
and  though  less  original  and  entermning  Uma  Falstaff's 
comrade.  Pistol,  he  la  nevertbelMS  amodefin  his  way,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  subsequent  writers.  In  the  masks  of 
that  day  there  seems  to  have  been  aomething  congenial  to 
the  learned  and  rather  frigid  spirit  of  Jonson,  and  he  was 
more  disthiguished  in  their  composition  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  period:  thrae  were  allegorical  occasional 
pieces,  ustially  designed  for  court  f^tivals,  decorated  with 
machinery,  mtusked  dresses,  dancing,  and  singing.  This 
secondary  dramatic  species  nearly  expired  with  Jonson :  the 
only  subsequent  production  in  this  way  of  any  celebrity  is 
the  Cotmu  of  Milton. 

It  is  no  mean  honour  to  Beaumont  and  Fletehar,  that 
after  Shakspeueb  "who  standa  alone  in  aU  drainatie  history. 


they  are  entitled  to  the  huhest  plaee  amoDK  tbe  romantic 
dramatists  of  England.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  had 
almost  every  dramatic  qualitv  short  of  that  marvelloudy 
unerring  instinct  which  Shakspeare  possessed,  and  which 
appears  to  be  vouchsafed  to  fbw.  They  began  their  career 
in  Sbakspeare's  lifetime ;  Beaumont  indeed  died  before 
him,  and  Fletcher  survived  him  only  nine  or  ten  years. 
They  followed  his  example  in  tbe  whole  form  of  their  plays, 
r^udleas  of  the  different  principles  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the 
imitatifUQ  of  the  antients.  Like  him,  tiiey  drew  from  tales 
and  romances:  they  mingled  burlesque  with  pathetic 
aeenes,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  etnicatenation  of  Um  inci- 
dents, to  give  an  impression  the  ntraordinary  and  the 
wonderful  Sbak^ware's  own  ikme  was  in  some  d^;ree 
eclipsed  by  them  in  the  generation  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded him ;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Seocmd  they 
posaessed  a  still  greater  pn^rtion  of  popnlarity.  '  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,'  remarks  Schlegel,  ■  were  in  net  men  of 
the  most  distinguished  talents:  tney  hardly  wanted  any 
thing  but  a  more  profound  seriousness  of  mind,  and  that 
sagacity  in  art  whicn  observes  a  due  measure  in  every  thing, 
to  deserve  a  place  beside  the  greatest  dramatic  poets  of  Jl 
nations.  They  possessed  an  uncommon  fecundity  and 
flexibility,  and  a  felicitous  ease,  whioh  however  too  often 
d^{enerated  into  levi^.  Poetry  with  them  was  net  an 
inward  devotion  of  the  foelinsi  and  imagination,  but  a 
means  to  obtain  brilliant  reauus.  Thar  lust  object  was 
sffiet,  which  the  great  artist  can  hardly  foil  of  attaining  if 
he  is  determined  above  all  things  to  satisfy  Mmse^.  Tmy 
were  not  players,  like  most  of  their  predecesson,  hat  the}- 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre,  were  in  constant 
intercourse  with  it,  and  so  had  a  perfect  underatanding  of 
theatrical  matters.  They  were  alM  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  contemporaries;  but  tb^  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  lower  themselves  to  the  public  than  to  follow,  in 
this  particular,  the  example  of  Sluikspeare.  who  elevated 
the  public  to  himself.  They  are  least  successful  in  their 
tragic  attempts,  because  their  fbeling.is  not  sufficiently 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  human  nature  and  because  they 
bestowed  too  little  attention  on  the  general  consideration  of 
human  destinies:  Ihey  succeed  muen  better  in  eomedy,  and 
in  those  serious  and  paUietie  picturas  which  oooum  a 
middle  place  between  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  moruily 
of  these  writers  is  ambiguous.  Not  that  th^  fiuled  to 
contrast  in  strong  colours  magnanimity  and  goodneas  with 
baseness  uid  w^o,kedne88,  or  aid  not  usually  conclude  with 
the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  the  latter ;  but  they  often 
exhibit  an  ostentattoos  generosity  in  lieu  of  duty  and  justice. 
Every  thin^  good  and  excellent  arises  in  their  pictures  more 
from  transient  ebullition  than  from  fixed  principle;  they 
seem  to  place  the  virtues  in  tbe  blood ;  ana  impulses  of  a 
muely  selfish  and  inatinct-Uke  nature  hold  up  their  heads 
quite  close  to  them  as  if  they  were  of  kindred  origin.  There 
is  an  incurably  vulgar  side  of  human  nature  whioi  the  poet 
should  never  approach  but  with  a  certain  bashftilneia  whec 
he  cannot  avoia  letting  it  be  perceived ;  b«t  instea'l  of  this, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  throw  no  veil  whatever  over  natnro: 
they  express  every  thing  bluntly  in  words ;  they  make  the 
spectator  the  unwilling  ctmflduit  of  all  that  more  noble 
minds  endeavour  even  to  hide  from  tliemselvea.  The  in- 
decencies in  which  these  poets  allowed  themselves  to  in- 
dulge exceed  aU  conception :  the  licentiouBness  «t  the  lan- 
guage is  the  least  evil ;  many  aeenes,  nay,  even  whole  plots, 
are  so  contrived,  that  the  very  idea  of  them,  net  to  mention 
the  aight,  is  a  gross  insult  to  modesty.  Their  pieces  had 
this  convenience  for  performance  in  their  time,  that  such 
great  actors  were  not  neoessary  to  fill  the  principal  cha- 
racters as  in  Sbakspeare's  plays.  To  bring  them  on  the 
stage  in  our  days,  it  would  be  neoessary  to  recast  the  greater 
part  of  them :  with  some  of  them  we  might  succeed  by 
omitting,  modereting,  and  puiifring  various  passages.'* 

Haasmger,  Shirley,  Ford,  ana  such  other  of  the  younger 
eontemporaries  of  Shakspeare  as  we  have  not  yet  mm- 
tioned,  have  no  characteristics  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
admit  of  their  being  particularised  in  this  general  survey. 
Then  was  then  a  grand  school  of  dramatic  art  in  England, 
of  which  Shakspearo  was  the  real,  though  too  frequent^ 

•  Tto  MwHionhMlw  Twiled  in  ftvary  nentiiMUUM  by  dMau««MiU 

BToductlon,  «t  tbe  HaynMikflt  Thratr*,  of  '  The  Bridal,'  a,  rMaatiof  of  ■  TIm 
Miud's  Tiagnly'  of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher.  Their '  Rule  a  Wife  «hd  hsva  ■ 
Wife'  bu  kept  Otv  Ma^  by  riBllar  meaaa.  It  has  ako  beea  btvagiit  upon 
tbe  OerDwn  itage,  tuning  bean  re-wrttieo  b]r  SchtSdw  aaiai  ike  tUa  of ' 
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nnaoknowle^ed.  head;  for  BeD  Jonaon  had  scarcely  a  suc- 
cessor. One  effect  of  muinerism  in  art  is,  to  efface  the 
marks  of  individual  originality,  and  make  the  productions 
of  various  artists  resemble  each  other ;  and  from  this  man- 
mriiun  no  dramatic  poet  of  that  see  who  succeeded  Shak- 
neare  is  altogetbw  free.  Neverueless,  in  a  general  view 
of  dramatic  art,  this  first  period  of  the  Enghih  theatre  is 
flur  the  moit  important:  it  can  hardly  be  doi»ted  that  some 
even  of  the  secondary  writers  of  that  time  are  more  instmc- 
tive  for  theory  and  more  remarkable  in  practice  than  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  succeeding  times. 

Such  was  the  eenend  condition  of  the  stage  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  f.  down  to  the  year  1 642,  when  the  invec- 
tives of  the  puritans,  who  had  long  murmured  against  the 
theatre,  aud  at  last  thundered  loudly  against  it,  were 
changed  into  prohibitory  law ;  and  in  1648  not  only  to  act 

Slays,  but  even  to  witness  them,  was  made  a  penal  offence, 
learly  all  the  plavers  now  took  arms  on  that  side  the  interests 
of  which  seemedf  identified  with  the  existence  of  their  own 
profossiou.  Many  of  them  perished  in  the  field;  and  after 
the  fln^  elose  of  the  war,  one  company  of  actors  only  was 
formed  ont  of  the  remains  of  all  the  former  ones,  and  occa- 
aionally,  with  great  dreumapeetioii.  penformed  at  private 
mansions  in  die  vioinity  of  Limdon. 

Davenant  as  manager,  and  Betterton  as  aetor»  form  a 
slender  link  of  connection  between  the  old  stage  and  that 
of  the  Restoration.  Charles  II.  being  considered,  in  his 
relation  to  the  theatre,  as  a  sort  of  restoring  and  tut^ar 
deity,  its  character  was  now  formed  in  absolute  deference 
to  the  half  foreign  and  wholly  vicious  taste  of  himself  and 
his  courtiers.  Under  these  auspices,  Davenant  introduced 
the  Italian  system  of  decoration,  theeosttme  as  then  under- 
stood,  the  opera  music,  and  the  use  of  the  orchestra  in 
generaL  A  still  mon  important  innovation  in  theatrical 
arrai^iements  was,  the  permanent  adoption  of  the  practice, 
aninit  which  the  pontana  had  directed  the  most  violent 
of  their  anti-dramatio  fUry,  but  which  had  long  been  estab- 
lished in  Italy.  Spain,  and  France  of  having  the  fenude 
IMTts  personated  by  women  instead  of  boys.  At  the  same 
time,  Betterton  was  sent  over  to  Paris  expressly  to  take  a 
view  of  the  French  stage,  in  oriex  to  such  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  English  as  the  inspection  might  surest.  The 
result  of  this  great  neglect  of  the  old  dramatic  and  thea- 
trical system  of  Bnglud,  and  assiduous  study  of  that  of 
Frsjiee,  was,  for  a  long  period,  an  almost  entire  denational- 
ization, both  iu  fxm  and  spirit,  of  the  current  dramatic 
literature.  Davenant  himself  who  had  resided  very  much 
at  Paris,  seems  to  have  acquired  this  exotic  taste  long  before 
the  Restoration,  as  it  is  fully  exhibited,  amongst  others  of 
his  produotiiHks,  in  his  operaticpiece,'The  Si^  of  Rhodes.' 
perfonoed  as  early  as  1638.  Heooe.  in  the  theatrical  re- 
atmatioii  whieh  BDoompanied  tlie  political,  he  set  himself 
cordially  to  work,  by  altering  old  pieces,  and  writing  new 
^vs,  operas,  Im)logue^  &e.,  to  ecmtrihuta  towards  the  fiir- 
nishing  of  that  new  theatrical  reportory  which  the  new  dra- 
matic system  required.  Of  all  hit  wonts,  however,  nothing 
has  escaped  a  merited  oblivion. 

It  was  left  for  the  inditstry  and  fertili^  of  Dryden  to 
give  the  new  theatre  a  thorough  establishment  according  to 
the  new  ideas,  a  task  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  idl 
possible  diligence  both  by  example  and  precept.  The  nu- 
merous eswys  on  dramatic  art  wnich  accompanied  the  puh- 
lication  of  his  several  pieces,  t(wether  with  the  larger  trea- 
tise which  be  put  forth  separately,  exhibit  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  anarclqr  which  then  prevailed  in  the  notions  of 
that  art  which  th«  pervaded  the  publio  mind.  The  court 
indeod.  wboee  taste  it  was  now  the  leading  object  of  the 
dramatic  writers  to  seixe  and  to  ftdlow,  had  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts ;  it  merely  fevoured  them,  like  other 
foreign  fashions  and  inventions  of  luxury.  Hence  the 
drama  of  the  day  became  a  strange  compound  of  the  ex- 
treme license  of  the  later  writers  of  the  eariier  English 
school  with  the  conventional  stifbess  and  formality  of  the 
French,  but  without  an^  of  the  natural  and  vigorous  spirit 
which  had  animated  either  of  those  models.  I>}'den*s 
Ihlal  focility  of  rhyming,  as  in  this  case  it  may  well  be 
termed,  materially  aidea  him  in  effiacting  tins  incongruous 
combination,  to  which  the  absence  in  him  of  the  hij^est 
poetio  spirit  likewise  essentially  oondneed.  It  may  be  ob- 
aerved  of  his  plavs  in  general,  that  the  plots  are  grossly 
improbable^  and  the  incident!  thrown  out  at  random,  while 
the  most  marvellous  theatrical  strokes  drop,  as  it  were, 
VMMantly  from  the  ck>ud».  Scarcely  a  spark  of  nature  is 


to  be  found  in  any  of  his  characters:  passions,  cnminal  and 
magnanimous,  flow  with  indifferent  levity  from  their  lips 
without  ever  having  dwelt  in  the  heart:  their  chief  delight 
seems  to  be  in  heroieal  boasting.  The  tone  of  expression  is 
by  tunw  fiiat  and  madly  bombastic :  the  author's  wit  is  dis- 
playad  in  for-lbtched  swhisms^  and  his  imaginatkm  in  long- 
spun similes  awkwardly  introduced.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who,  amongst  other  vigorous  though  wayward  and 
generally  misapplied  talents,  possessed  high  poweis  of  ridi- 
cule, undertook  to  satirise  these  foults  and  absurdities  of 
Dryden  and  his  school,  in  his  comedy  of '  The  Rehearsal,* 
wherein,  although  the  structure  of  tlio  |Meoe  itself  might 
have  been  mwe  artifloal  and  diversified,  the  aepaiate  paro- 
dies are  very  ingenious  and  effe<rtive. 

But  the  beat-aimed  satire,  though  it  might  correct  in 
some  d^ree,  could  not  regenerate  the  stage.  This  coidd 
have  been  done  only  by  the  arising  of  some  greater  and  more 
genuine  dramatic  genius,  or  at  least  by  the  successful  ap< 
pearanca  of  some  very  great  actor,  capable  of  entering  fUlly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  elder  drama.  'The  Rehearsal'  might 
indeed  contribute  to  produce  that  nearer  approach  to  na- 
ture which,  among  the  eompositioDS  Diyden's  youngn 
contemporaries,  has  presaved  upon  the  stage  one  tragedy 
of  Lee's  and  two  of  Otway's,  while  not  one  of  Dryden's 
pieces  has  maintained  its  theatrical  existence;  but  the 
essential  constitution  of  the  acting  drama  remained  as  be- 
fim.  The  mixed  romantic  species  being  entirely  laid  aside, 
all  was  either  tragedy  or  comedy.  Diyden  wrote  comedies 
as  wdl  as  tragedies ;  but  as,  with .  all  nis  command  of  lan- 
guage and  flow  of  rhyme,  he  did  not  possess  in  any  per- 
fecuon  either  the  greatest  dramatic  or  the  highest  poetical 
qualities,  his  dramatic  writings,  in  this  kind  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  have  fallen,  if  not  into  absolute  obUvion,  at  least 
into  entire  neglect.  Sbadwell's  seventeen  comedies,  though 
he  affected  to  imitate  Ben  Jonson  in  exhibiting  humorous 
and  eccentric  peculiarities  of  character,  are  deservedly  for- 
gotten. Wycherl»',  so  much  in  fovour  both  with  Buck- 
ingham and  King  Charley  andafterwarda  with  King  James, 
hsid  much  more  genuine  pretensimis  to  the  higher  and 
more  vigorous  order  of  comic  power,  notwithstanding  that 
his  greatest  performance,  *  The  Plain-dealer,'  is  a  sort  of 
counterpart  of  Moliire's  '  Misanthrope  ;*  his  next  best  piece, 
*  The  Country  Wifia,'  has  been  retained  upon  the  stage,  by 
means  of  adaptation  uid  purification,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Country  Girl.*  Although  the  *  Sir  Fopling  Flutter'  of 
Etherege  is  not  yet  fo^tten,  still  Congreve  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  the  true  father  of  *  genteel  comedy*  on  the 
English  stage,  and  was  long  regaraed  as  the  great  model 
ibr  imitation  in  that  department,  to  which  distinction  be 
was  much  less  entitled  by  any  lively  and  humorous  deline- 
ation of  witural  character  than  by  a  perpetual  reciprocation 
of  wit  in  his  dialogue,  b^etiier  with  originali^  of  plot,  and 
novel  combinationa  of  foctiiious  manners:  he  di«w  little 
from  common  life;  but  his  portraiu  of  sharpers  and  co- 
quettes—of men  without  principle  and  women  without  de- 
Uoaey — are  but  too  faithful  representations  of  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  his  day.  His  '  Love  for  I^ove*  is  the 
only  <me  of  his  pieces  the  lieentiousneaa  of  which  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  prune  sufficiently  for  performance  in 
later  years. 

Of  the  poetic  spirit  and  the  moral  tone  of  En^h  comedy 
dining  the  poiod  we  have  just  reviewed,  we  shall  state  our 
opinion  in  the  words  of  Schleeel,  because  we  think  it  use- 
ful to  show  to  the  English  reader  in  what  light  that  paiti- 
cular  portion  of  our  dnunatio  literature  is  Justly  received  and 
.represented  by  so  able  a  oontinental  critic : — *  Hie  greatest 
merit  of  the  Budish  oomio  poets  of  this  period  CHuists  in 
the  drawing  erf  character:  jret,  though  many  of  them  have 
ahown  mnoi  talent  in  this  way.  I  cannot  ascribe  to  any 
of  them  a  peculiar  genius  for  character.  Even  in  this  de- 
partment the  older  poets  (not  ouly  Shakspeare,  for  that  may 
well  be  supposed,  but  even  Fletcher  and  Jonson)  are  supe- 
rior to  them.  The  modons  seldom  possess  the  faculty  of 
seizing  the  moat  hidden  and  involuntary  emotions,  and 

S'ving  them  comic  expression ;  they  generally  draw  merely 
e  natural  or  assumed  surfbce  of  men.  The  same  drciun- 
stanoe  that  was  attended  with  so  prejudicial  an  effect  in 
France  after  Moliire's  time  came  here  also  into  play.  The 
oomic  muse,  instead  of  becoming  fomiliar  with  the  way  oi 
living  of  Uie  middle  and  lower  ranks,  her  prt^r  mhere 
assumed  an  air  of  distinction;  she  squeesed  Mfself  intc 
courts,  and  endeavoured  to  anatdOi  >»ymMfayf  of  the 
beau  mmde.  It  was  ifi%itiDBddi|^^«TXuiiAtjmtioiiat 
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bat  a  L«kdon  ooin«^.  The  whole  neariy  turns  on  ftshion- 
ablttloTe-fluits  and  ftuhicmable  raillery ;  the  love  affkirs  are 
either  disgusting  or  insipid,  and  the  raillery  is  always  pue- 
rile and  devoid  of  humour.  These  comic  writers  may  have 
■eearately  hit  the  tone  of  their  time :  in  this  ^ey  did  their 
duty ;  but  they  have  reared  a  lamentable  memorial  of  their 
In  few  periods  has  taste  in  the  fine  arts  been  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth.  Ibe  political 
machine  held  its  course ;  vars,  negotiations,  and  changes 
of  states,  give  to  that  age  a  certain  historic  splendour ;  but 
the  oomie  poets  and  the  portrait-painters  have  revealed  to 
us  the  secret  of  its  pitifulness,  Uie  latter  in  their  copies  of 
the  dreisea,  the  Ibimer  in  their  imitationB  (tf  the  social  tone. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  ooidd  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  the  b«m  mondB  of  that  day  in  the  ncesoit,  ve  should  find 
it  as  pettQy  tdiscted  and  ftill  of  tastetsss  pretension  as  iha 
hoops,  the  towering  head-dresses,  and  high-heeled  stuns  of 
the  women,  and  the  huge  perruques,  cravats,  wide  sleeves, 
and  ribbon-knots  of  the  men,  llie  last,  and  not  the  least, 
defsct  of  the  English  comedies  is  their  indecency.  I  may 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word  by  saying,  that  after  all  that 
we  know  of  the  licentiousness  of  manners  under  Charles 
II.,  we  still  are  tost  in  astoniabment  at  the  audacious 
ribaldry  of  Wycherle^  and  Congreve.  Not  merely  is  de- 
cency most  grossly  violated  in  single  speeches,  and  fre- 

auently  in  the  whole  plot :  but  in  the  character  of  the  rake, 
le  fkshionable  d£beuch^  a  moral  scepticism  is  directly 
preached,  and  marriage  is  the  constant  subject  of  ridicule. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  portrayed  a  vigorous  though  irre- 
gular nature;  bnt  nothing  can  be  mue  repulsive  than  rude 
d^avity  coupled  with  elainis  to  highra  leftnemenL* 

The  continuance,  and  even  increase,  of  this  moral  de- 
praration  of  the  drama  produced  at  length,  in  1698,  a  severe 
costigation  fVom  the  pen  of  the  sturdy  noiuuror,  Jeremy 
Collier,  under  the  title  of  *  A  short  View  of  toe  Immorality 
and  Proianeness  of  the  English  Stage,  together  with  the 
Sense  of  Antiquity  on  this  Argument'  In  this  work,  its 
author,  armed  with  sufficient  learning  and  sarcastic  wit, 
attacked  all  the  living  dramatists  from  Dryden  to  D'Urfey ; 
and  although  some  of  them,  including  Congreve,  less  candid 
on  this  occasion  than  Dryden  himself  set  up  a  petulaut  and 
sophistical  defence,  yet  this  publication  of  Collier's  had  a 
permanent  eflbet  on  the  stage  as  well  as  on  the  public  mind. 
This  effect,  however,  was  operated  only  by  degrees.  Van- 
burgh  fbllowed  in  the  line  of  Congreve,  and,  in  spite  of  Col- 
lier's animadversions,  did  so  with  little  more  r^ard  either 
to  moralitjr  or  decorum,  though  mingling  more  humour 
with  his  wit.  This  unbounded  license  has  long  banished 
from  the  stl^  his  ablest  production,  '  The  Confederacy,' 
while  *  The  Provoked  Wife^  and  '  The  Provoked  Husband.' 
inferior  in  comic  power,  have  survived  by  virtue  of  their 
greater  decenqr.  His  contemporary,  Farquhar,  though  dis- 
playing sufficient  libertinism  of  languaee  uid  sentiment,  did 
not  carry  them  to  so  gross  an  excess.  A  perfect  gentlemanly 
ease  of  manner,  livelv  spontanei^  of  wit,  natural  though 
not  stroD^y  drawn  character,  and  a  ftlidtous,  uninvolved 
vonstruotion  of  blot,  are  his  peculiar  chaiooteristics,  and 
have  preserved  'The  Beaux'  Stratagem'  and  two  other  of 
his  pieces  in  public  Ihvour  to  die  present  time.  His  *  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,*  too,  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
*  Sir  Fopling  Flutt^*  of  the  preceding  generation ;  but  in 
the  true  dramatic  qualities  Farquhar  excels  Etherege  be- 
yond all  comparison.  The  Restoration  period  of  English 
theatrical  history  had  not  only  brought  female  performers 
for  the  first  time  befere  the  public,  but  female  dramatists 
also.  The  numerous  comedies  of  Mrs.  Behn,  who  wrote 
under  Charles  II.,  are  remarkable  only  for  the  full  share 
which  they  possess  of  the  licentiousness  of  her  time ;  nor 
need  we  remark  upon  two  tragedies  and  a  comedy,  acted 
with  some  suceess,  ftom  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Manley,  better 
known  as  a  nnnantio  memoir  writer.  But  in  Mn.  CentUvre, 
a  latdiflewriterof oomedy,exactlJcontemporarywithFarq^- 
hM,weflnd^megenuinedramatlctalent,yetexnibitedmuch 
more  in  a  lively  bustle  of  intrigue  than  in  forcible  delinea- 
tion of  character,  althou^  Mwrfiiot,  in  her '  Busy  Body,*  is 
still  proverbial  as  a  comic  portrait,  and  some  others  of  her 
plays,  as  '  The  Wonder,*  '  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.'  &c., 
remain  of  well-known  stock  pieces.  Just  at  the  same  pe- 
nod,  alsa  Steele,  among  the  other  various  exertions  of  his 
pen,  wrote  fer  the  stage  in  a  kindred  spirit  with  Farquhar, 
Sut  with  inferior  dramatic  skill ;  and  Cibber  produced  his 
best  comedies.  'The  Catdess  Husband'  ai|d*The  Nmh 
P.  G.  No.  584. 


juror*  (a  sort  of  adaptation  of  the '  Tartuflb*  of  MolilreX  the 
very  great  sucoess  of  which  at  that  time  was  owing  partly 
to  its  flattering  die  sentiments  of  the  friends  or  w 
Hanoverian  succession,  and  which,  under  an  altered 
form  and  another  title, '  The  Hypocrite,*  is  still  a  &vourita 
on  die  stage.  Fielding,  the  novedist,  commenced  his  literary 
career  as  a  writer  of  comedy :  he  chielly  demant.s  notice  in 
dramatic  history  as  one  of  the  principal  of  those  writers  for 
the  stage  who  afforded  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  pretext  ttsr 
obtaining  the  act  to  limit  the  number  of  theatres,  and  sub- 

i'eet  dramatic  performances  to  the  lord  chamberlain's  license, 
n  a  very  simiur  predicament  was  Gray,  after  the  appearance, 
in  1727,  of  his  '  Sugars*  Cetera.'  Its  professed  object  was, 
by  way  of  burlcwu^  to  ridicule  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
had  been  eatablisbed  and  maintained  at  great  expense,  and 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  rising  in  hnrtfU  rivalry  with 
Ibe  natiraal  drama.  But  amidst  the  general  satire  on  poli- 
tical and  feshionable  selfishness  and  depravity  which  this 
composition  implied,  the  persons  then  in  power  took  so 
mucn  of  it  to  themselves,  that  while  '  The  B^gars*  Opera' 
bad  the  unprecedented  run  of  six^'-three  successive  nightly 
and  transformed  the  actrera  who  represented  the  heroine 
into  a  duchess,  the  lord  chamberlain  reftised  to  license  for 
performance  a  second  part  of  it  entiUed '  Polly.'  This  cele- 
brated production,  however,  though  still  a  standing  fevourite 
with  the  public,  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  in  dramatic  his- 
tory as  the  prototype  (unwittingly,  it  seems,  on  its  author's 
^xt)  of  a  new  species  of  dramatic  composition  upon  the 
British  stage,  since  known  as  '  the  Bnglish  opera.* 

We  murt  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  ttw  history  of 
modem  Sngilish  tragedy.  After  the  example  of  Lee  and 
Otway,  Soudiern  and  Rowe  endeavoured  to  return  to  a 
more  natural  tragic  tone  and  style  than  those  which  Dry- 
den had  so  long  practised  and  inculcated.  Southern  even 
ventured  to  attempt  the  Sbokspearian  combination  of  the 
humorous  and  the  ludicrous  with  the  tragic,  but  was  so 
deficient  in  that  high  mastery  of  tl^e  art  wluch  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  with  success,  that  in  his  '  Oroonoko,' 
which,  with  another  of  his  tragedies,  under  the  altered  title  of 
'  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,'  has  kept  the  stage,  the 
comic  portions,  being  merely  inserted  or  stuck  on  rather 
than  interwoven  or  blended,  have  been  simply  dropped  in 
performance,  without  being  at  all  missed  by  the  auaienoa. 
Rowe  was  an  honest  admuer  of  Shakspeare,  and  in  his 
'  Jane  Shore*  has  even  directly  borrowed  the  part  of  Olostar 
fVom  *  Richard  the  Third.*  Without  boldness  and  vigour, 
he  possessed  sweetness  and  feeling ;  he  could  excite  the 
softer  emotions ;  and  hence,  in  his '  Fair  Penitent'  (a  feeble 
remodelling,  it  must  be  observed,  of  Massinger's  '  Fatal 
Dowry'),  in  'Jane  Shore,' and  in  'Lady  Jane  Grey,' he 
has  successfhlly  chosen  the  weaknesses  of  heroines  for  his 
subject  Addison's  '  Cato,'  notwithstanding  the  great  tem- 
porary celebrity  and  popularity  which  party  rivalry  conferred 
upon  it;  merits  no  attention  in  the  lustory  of  dramatic  art, 
except  as  having  been  the  first,  and,  it  should  seem,  the 
model,  of  a  series  of  the  most  frind  produotiiHis  in  imitation 
of  the  French  classic  school,  by  Young,  JidiiiaDii,  Thomson, 
Olover,  &c,  that  an  to  be  found  in  our  literary  histuy. 
With  some  small  poetic,  they  have  no  dramatic  pretensiMis ; 
yet  the  very  excess  of  their  formality  and  frigidly  perhaps 
contributed  to  that  decisive  reaction  of  the  public  mind  m 
favour  o/  the  elder  dramatic  school,  which  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  which  now  demands  our 
attention. 

Grarrick's  restcnration  of  Shakspeare  to  his  rightftil  su- 
premacy over  the  English  theatre  has  entailed  upon  his 
countrymen  a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  yet 
more  glorious  to  the  memory  of  that  great  performer  than 
the  idolatrous  admiration  of  bis  contemporaries  for  his  un- 
rivalled histrionic  powers.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
removal  of  one  great  mark,  worn  for  eighW  years  before,  of 
natioMl  d^radstion,  morally  and  intellectually.  Here, 
too,  we  have  a  signal  instance  of  the  great  dwree  in  whieh 
the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  a  national  theatre  at  any 
given  period  may  depend  on  the  taste  and  genius  of  a  sin^e 
actor,  especially  when  that  actor  becomes  a  leading  manager 
also.  In  the  instance  in  question  this  was  more  peculiarly 
and  necessarily  the  case.  When  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage  for  three  genen^ions  before  is  considered,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  no  pwson  but  an  actor  of  very  high 
genius  oould  achieve  the  theatrical  resuscitation  of  the 
greatest  of  all  dramaticpoets.  JBad  any  such  actor  existed 
at  the  restoration  of  Cfaariea      be  might  probably  hm 
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done  much  to  ^event  tbe  wretched  denationalization  of 
the  theatre  which  was  so  much  favoured  by  that  king's 
exotic  and  vitiated  taste.  But  it  was  one  of  the  vital 
and  lasting  injuries  inflicted  on  the  theatrical  system  by 
the  pucitanioBl  suppreasion,  that  the  old  line  of  actors 
vhion  had  risen  ana  flourished  elomc  wiUi  the  great  and 
Tigoroas  dramatic  stihool  of  the  age  oTElizabeth  and  J  acnes, 
ana  had  intimately  imbibed  its  healdiy  natural  tone,  had 
grovn  with  its  growth,  and  strei^hened  with  its  strength,* 
was  violently  and  ftitally  interrupted :  a  new  race  of  actors 
had  to  aris^  who,  not  having,  like  their  predecessors  of  the 
former  period,  the  example  and  the  awe  of  the  great  his- 
trionic models  of  the  old  school  before  them,  ibund  it  a 
much  easier  task  to  strut  and  rant  in  the  daivery  of  un- 
natural bombast  than  to  sound  the  depths  and  reach  the 
delicacies  of  naturals  fevourite  popt.  And  thus  an  addi- 
tional facility  was  opened  for  the  introduction  and  perpe- 
tuation upon  the  stage  of  the  factitious  taste  d^  Dryden  and 
his  followers. 

It  was  left  &r  one  quali&ed  to  be  the  great  actor  of 
nature  to  lead  &rth  the  siiblime  poet  of  nature  f^oin  his 
lone  theatrical  obscurity.  The  clear,  deep,  quick,  and 
vaiTed  truth  which  appeared  in  Garrlck's  interpretation  of 
Shakspeare's  leading  characters,  after  all  the  cold,  leaden, 
fbrmal  declamation  under  which  even  the  best-esteemed 
performers  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  smother  their 
spirit,  was  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  to  the  play-going 
public  of  that  day.  The  effect  was  electrical.  Not  only 
the  leading  dramatic  taste,  but  the  highest  standard  of 
acting,  was  raised  at  once  to  its  antient  elevation ;  nor  has 
either  of  them,  amidst  all  the  minor  vicissitudes  of  our 
theatrical  history,  ever  since  defended  below  it. 

Of  the  genius  and  efforts  of  our  dramatic  writers  during 
this  latter  »ra  it  is  pot  possible  to  speak  so  highly.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  look  once  in  a  century,  or  even  in 
several  centuries,  tot  a  writer  like  Shakspeaie,  possessing 
such  univ^sai  mastery  over  all  human  emotions  as  to  be 
able  to  blend  thepi  in  such  endless  variety  as  to  move  at 
will,  in  whatever  order,  in  whatever  alternalion  or  juxta- 
position that  he  pleases,  our  laughter  and  our  tears.  We 
know  that  ther?  are  myriads  who  can  enjoy  the  tragic  or 
the  oomie,  more  especially  the  latter,  for  one  who  can  tho- 
roughly relish  both ;  and  that  yet  smaller  is  the  proportion 
among  those  who  can  relish  both,  of  those  who  can  excel 
in  producing  both.  Yet  it  might  not  have  been  unreason- 
able to  have  expected  among  our  later  dramatic  produc- 
tions a  greater  number  approaching  the  perfection  of  those 
models  which  bUier  couoiries  have  produced  within  those 
narrower  limits  of  tragedy  and  comedy  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  wer^  established  as  part  of  their  dramatic  s^tem. 

Ganrlck  himself  having  made  no  great  attempt  in  dra- 
matic composition,  exposed  himself  to  no  considerable 
feilure:  one  or  two  of  his  small  afterpieces  have  kept  pos- 
session of  the  stage ;  but  his  labour  of  this  kind  most  worthy 
of  mention  is  prooabty  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  com- 
position of  one  of  Colman's  btst  comedies,  'The  Clandestine 
Marriage.'  Cumberland's  comic  powers  were  respectable  j 
but  in  hia  most  successful  pieces,  'The  West  Indian,' 
brought  out  by  Ga'rric^  in  1771,  and  'The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune, to  which  John  Kemble's  masterly  personation  of  the 
principal  character  gave  so  decided  a  popularity,  he  scarcely 
rises  above  mediocrity.  Horace  Walpole*s  trt^edy,  'The 
MysteriousMottier,'  though  its  subject  necessarily  excluded 
it  ftom  representation,  set  the  first  example  of  a  vigorous 
attempt  tp  return  to  a  natural  and  healthy  tragic  tone  and 
style.  As  for  the  *  Douglas'  of  Home,  it  has  no  such  qua- 
lities to  recommend  it,  but  acquired  and  has  retained  the 
public  favour  chietly  by  dint  of  one  truly  and  deeply  pa- 
thetic situation  wherein  the  strongest  domestic  affections 
are  profoundly  and  pcrmanenfly  intereste<l.  Sheridan  gave 
new  life  and  spirit  to  'genteel  comedy,'  in  wliich  depart- 
ment he  remains  at  the  bead  of  the  writers  of  the  present 
lera.  Though  perhaps  his  pieces  are  less  perfectly  finished 
than  those  of  Congreve,  already  characterized  as  the  chief 
of  this  class  of  dramatists  in  the  preceding  period,  and 
although,  especially  in  'The  School  for  Scandal,'  he  is 
subject  to  the  same  imputation  as  his  predecessor,  of  being 
too  indiscriminately  lavish  of  epigrammatic  wit,  yet  he  has 
more  truly  comic  wit,  mora  force  of  genuine  humour,  than 
Cuniireve,  as  is  more  particularly  felt  in  his  play  of  '  The 
Rivals.'  and  should  therefore,  we  conceive,  be  ranked  above 
mm  as'  regards  the  more  essential  qualities  of  comedy.  The 
dramatto  merits  <^  Goldsmith  were  of  a  totally  different 


cost :  a  certain  eccentric  drollery  of  character  and  whimsical 
extravagance  of  plot  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his 
two  comedies  one  of  which,  though  by  no  means  among 
the  most  exc^lent  productions  of  hispan.  has  kept  an  ho- 
nourable place  in  the  public  favour.  Of  the  elder  Colman's 
pieces,  two,  *  Tbe  Jealous  Wife*  and  'The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage,* are  still  deservedly  esteemed ;  and  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular is  frequently  acted:  they  combin'f)  much  elegance 
of  composition  with  considerable  comic  power.  Nor  among 
the  comic  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  li^t  century 
must  we  forget  to  mention  the  once  oelebratfid  Samuel 
Foote,  who  has  been  more  compionly  than  appropriately 
called  the  English  Aristophanes,  seeing  that  such  a  desig- 
nation conveys  much  too  high  a  complipaent  to  Foote,  and 
a  very  indifferent  one  to  the  great  master  of  tbe  elder  Gre- 
cian comedy.  So  little  had  Foote's  pieces  of  that  burlesque 
ideality  which  constituted  the  essential  character  fit  the 
latter,  that  his  exercise  of  th^  t»<  oomtiKt  reduced  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  a  contpmporai^  personal  satire, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  reltned  species  of  mimicry, 
which,  from  the  merest  mercenary  motives,  he  directed  quite 
as  readily  against  the  most  innocent  peculiarities  of  bWng 
individuals  as  against  the  most  injurious  vices  or  follies. 
Hence  it  is,  that  of  the  many  wcce^  which  he  wrote, 
chiefly  to  exhibit  in  them  hia  own  powers  of  satirical  mi- 
micry as  an  actor,  not  more  than  one  surnves  upon  the 
stage. 

It  was  towards  the  plose  of  the  century  that  the  senti- 
mental comedy  of  the  German  school  oi  Kotxebue,  with 
little  but  its  novelty  to  recommend  it,  acquired  a  footing  in 
England.  In  this  kind,  among  the  direct  adaptations  m>m 
the  German,  *  The  S^nger^  has  bad  the  most  general 
success,  and  is  the  most  perfect  representative  of  the  spe- 
cies. Among  the  native  efforts  in  the  same  line,  Holcroft's 
'Road  to  Ruin,'  still  popular,  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious. 
The  same  wi  iter  has  ttie  credit  also  ot  having  first  intro- 
duced on  the  English  stage  the  melo-drama,  which  has 
since  filled  so  lai^  a  place  upon  it.  >Irs.  Inchbald,  among 
many  plea«ng  original  pieces  in  the  lighter  comedy,  has 
likewise  given  us  an  adaptation  from  iCotzebue.  M.  G. 
Lewis,  in  his  tragedies,  as  in  his  romances,  drew  fropi  a  very 
different  German  source,  in  his  taste,  we  might  almost  say 
his  rage,  for  the  marvellous  and  the  terrific  A  kindred  spirit 
is  displayed  in  the  late  Charles  Matunn's  tragedy  of '  Ber- 
tram, to  which  Kean's  acting  ga^  e  high  success.  As  regards 
Lord  Byron's  tragedies,  we  have  only  to  remind  the  reader 
that  as  their  author  never  designed  them  ibr  represen- 
tation, he  is  by  no  means  chargeable  frith  their  drunatic 
fkilure. 

We  abstain  ttom  individual  criticum  of  liTing  Bnglish 
contemporaries.  As  regards  modern  efforts  in  the  Shak- 
spearian  drama,  the  flight  in  this  case  is  so  lofty  and  so  bold, 
that  even  to  attempt  it  may  be  said  to  require  almost  as 
vigorous  and  as  rare  a  genius  as  to  succeea.  But  on  the 
ground  next  in  elevation,  that  of  tragedy  in  the  mere 
limited  sense,  aspirants,  if  not  very  numerous,  are  yet,  from 
time  to  time,  presenting  themselves :  however,  we  have  not 
yet  anything  that  approaches  in  natural  vigour  or  in  poetic 
richness,  either  to  the  masterpieces  of  Schiller,  or  even  to  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  the  new  romantic  school  of  France. 
In  the  h^her  comedy  the  experiments  are  yet  more  rare. 
Decency  has  bng  been  thoroughly  estabUv&ed  in  this  de- 
partment ;  but  since  Sheridan's  time^  we  look  in  vain  either 
for  the  raciness  of  hnmonr,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  invention  which  seasoned  the  licentiousness  of  our 
earlier  comic  writers.  Of  the  occasionsl  pieces  written  to 
show  off  the  talent  of  particular  actors,  the  numerous  adap- 
tations of  French  farces  and  vaudeville^  and  the  many 
trifles  that  are  continually  coming  forth  into,  an  ephemeral 
popularity  in  the  form  of  comic  opera  or  bui'letta,  we  shall 
merely  remark  that,  with  much  imt  is  lively  and  amusing, 
they  have  little  that  indicates  either  vigour  or  originality 
of '^matic  talent 

The  late  and  continued  decline  of  dramatic  art  in.  £ng 
land,  which  it  is  conimon  to  speak  of  as  if  it  were  tending 
to  the  utter  abasement  of  that  art,  if  not  to  its  total  ex- 
tinction, seems  to  demand  that  we  should  point  out  dis- 
tincUy  the  leading  considmitions  relative  to  this  subjecv 
It  is  true  that  since  the  age  of  Blixabetb,  fbr  instance,  the 
spread  of  printing  and  of  reading,  and  above  all,  tbe  rise  and 
progress  of  novel  and  romance  writing  since  the  middle  of 
tbe  last  centuT}',  have  reduced  tbe  theatre  to  tbe  occupation 
of  a  m.ieh  nnaUer  r^^^^^g^^ji^^a^^Durcw  of 
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I»ub1ie  lifiuMinMiL  Nofd  and  romandB  lea^ng;  In  par- 
tieular,  bat  become  its  most  Immediate  and  powerful  nTal, 
as  approaching  nearest  to  it  in  the  nature  and  nvidness  of 
the  stimulus  afforded  to  the  filings  and  imag^inatiDa,  and 
as  having  the  convenient  capability  of  administering  that 
excitement  in  all  times  and  all  places.  Nevertheless,  thea- 
trical representations,  besides  those  more  general  attrac- 
tions vrbich  they  may  be  Said  to  share  with  some  branches 
of  reading,  have  their  peculiar  charms,  fbr  which  no  abso- 
lute equinlent  is  ebewhere  to  be  found,  aod  which  there- 
fore seem  to  place  their  perpetuity  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  Besides  that  the  perfect  performance  of  a  drama  of 
tbe  first  order  supplies  ihe  tiob^t  enjoyment  that  art  can 
ofibr  to  the  mind  ^trough  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the 

Slearare  which  an  audience  derives  from  even  an  inferior 
ramatio  production  on  Uie  stage,  is  so  much  more  vivid 
and  immediate  than  reading  can  supplv,  as  to  free  the 
former  fhnu  all  danger  of  bemg  superseaed  by  the  latter. 
Nor  are  we  indined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  &vour 
extended  by  tbe  more  peculiarly  aristocratic  classes  to  the 
Italian  opera,  as  i:  circumstance  having  any  &tal  or  very 
injurious  tendency  as  regards  the  national  drama.  Tbe 
entire  subordination  In  this  foreign  entertainment  of  every 
truly  dramatic  feature  to  musical  effect  (not  to  mention  the 
unintell^bility  of  the  language  to  most  EngUah  ears),  quite 
excludes  it  from  the  sphere  of  dramatic  rivalry.  Mere 
fhsbion  apart,  and  as  for  as  real  pleasure  is  concerned,  it  is 
znnsic  and  dancing,  not  acting,  that  people  go  expressly 
to  enjoy  at  the  Italian  opera. 

A  much  more  evident,  if  not  indeed  an  aH-iuffieient 
cause  of  the  decline  in  question,  is  to  he  fi)und  in  one  re- 
markable result,  which  we  must  brieSy  state,  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  higher  drunatic  peiformances  possessed  by  tbe 
patentees  of  the  two  great  winter  theatres  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  interpretation  which  for  so  long  a  period  has  bean 
given  to  this  privilege,  of  being  not  merely  permissive,  but 
exclusive,  led  at  length  to  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
houses,  with  a  view  to  obviate  complaint  as  to  want  of  ac- 
commodation for  tbe  increaKd  and  increasing  metropolitan 
population.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  nature  in  nxing  the  ave- 
rse powers  of  vision  and  of  hearing,  has  appointed  certain 
limits  beyond  which  the  most  scientifically  constructed 
theatre  fur  the  performance  of  the  regular  drama  cannot 
be  conveniently  nor  even  aafely  extended:  yet  this  moat 
important  consideration  has  been  altogeiher  overlooked  or 
neglected  in  the  instances  before  us;  and  the  inevitable 
and  merited  consequence  has  followed,  in  the  desertion  of 
the  great  houses,  and  of  those  higher  and  more  genuine 
dramatic  performances  which  they  at  once  moDopolized 
and  marred  by  their  very  magnitude.  'The  falling  off  in 
the  attendance  of  the  public  was  gradual,  though  some- 
what fluctuating.  There  was  a  large  play-going  audience 
who  could  not  readily  give  up  their  amusements  at  the 
theatre— persons  to  whom  this  Itind  of  entertainment  had 
become  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  which  they  reliuquished 
very  slowly  and  with  great  reluctance,  even  when  they 
could  DO  longer  see  and  hear  as  they  wished  to  see  Mid 
hear.  Some  did,  however,  give  up  their  enjoyments ;  some 
died  -y  some  fell  off  firom  oUier  causes,  and  their  places  were 
not  supplied  by  others ;  many  found  new  modes  of  being 
entertained;  and  thus  the  play-going  audience  was  gra- 
dnally  reduced,  and  the  theatres  were  abandoned  and  for- 
{^tten  by  a  very  large  portion  of  those  who,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  supiwrted  them.'*  HenceK  at 
Covent-Garden  theatre,  for  example,  during  the  twelve 
seasons  from  its  rebuilding  in  1809  to  the  year  1821,  as 
shown  from  the  accounts  of  the  theatre,  by  the  manager 
himself,  the  whole  receipts  of  the  house,  including  the  per- 
fbrmance  of  pantomimes,  fca  which  indeed  its  enormous 
magnitude  vras  better  adapted,  was  unequal  to  the  current 
expenses  of '  the  legitimate  drama'  alone.  Yet  during  that 
period  the  company  was  remarkably  strong  in  excellent 

Crmers.  Captain  Forbes,  in  his  evidoice  before  the 
le  of  Commons'  Committee  on  Dramatic  Literature,  in 
I  named  the  principal  ones  thus :  '  John  Kemble, 
Charles  Kemble,  Cooke,  Lewis,  Incledon.  Munden,  Faw- 
cett,  Toung,  Jones,  Blanchard,  "Emecy,  lAston;  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Mrs.  Dickens,  Mrs.  C  Kemble,  Mrs.  H.  Johnstone, 
Mrs.  GibbA,  and  Mrs.  Davenport'  Nor  was  this  an  expen- 
sive company  made  up  for  the  new  house ;  for  all,  or  nearly 
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alL  of  the  perfbnners  thus  enumerated  had  belfloged  to  lim 
old  one.   It  should  be  further  obaerrea,  that  in  this  aaw 

period  the  income  of  the  theatre  declined,  on  an  avenge  of 
the  last  six  seasons  as  compared  with  the  first  six,  at  thfi 
rate  of  nearly  21,000/.  a  year.  The  ten  following  seaaonip 
however,  when  the  theatre  was  held  by  Messrs.  Kemble^ 
W^lett,  and  Forbes,  present  a  much  more  djcplorable  ac- 
count Captain  Forbes  himself  in  the  evidence  already 
quoted,  states  the  loss  at  20,000/.  per  annum.  U  dlse  »f- 
pears,  from  tbe  statements  of  the  interested  parties  them- 
selves, that  during  the  first  twelve  seawns  the  house  was 
not,  on  an  average,  much  more  than  balf  filled  with  spec- 
tators ;  and  that  during  the  last  three  of  the  seasons  alluded 
to  by  C^tain  Forb^  it  was  eonsidenUy  less  than  balf 
fiUed.  The  case  of  DnuT-Lans  theatre  is  ao  exactly  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  Covent-Garden,  as  to  reqi^  ae  w^uato 
illustration. 

That  the  relish  of  the  public  for  theatricel  representa- 
tions in  general,  if  diminished  at  all,  has  not  declii^  in  a 
degree  at  all  proportionate  to  the  deoay  in  the  proi^writy  of 
the  larger  establishments,  is  manii^  from  oua  &ot,  of 
which  the  proprietors  themselTes  complain — the  extraor- 
dinary success  of  some  of  the  minor  .theatres  during  the 
same  period,  which  had  risen,  it  would  seam,  in  mueh  the 
same  proportion  as  the  attendance  at  the  great  bouses  has 
fallen  off*, — showing,  what  indeed  is  plain  enoagh  without 
such  demonstration,  that  people  will  more  wiUinglv  attend 
even  an  inferior  dramatic  representation  which  they  eu 
see  and  hear  perfectly,  than  »  superior  one  «hieh  thqr 
cannot  so  hear  and  see. 

The  remedy  for  this  prepoettfous  state  of  thingi  liei  vith 
the  legislature,  by  opening  a  free  tbeatrioal  OMnpeCilieii 
which  shall  lead  to  the  erection  of  houM  fot  the  regular 
drama,  capable  holding  little  mote  than  half  the  number 
of  spectators  necessary  to  fill  houses  so  large  as  thoae  of 
Covent-Garden  and  Drury-Lane.  A  bill  te  permit  the  eree- 
tion  of  other  playhouses  was,  indeed,  recently  passed  by  the 
Hoixse  of  Commons^  but  was  rt^ected  by  the  Lords,  ovring 
in  this  cose,  we  must  suppose,  to  indolence  or  indiffer- 
ence in  the  hereditary  Hoiue,  ratber  tbaa  to  hos^ity. 
This  is,  however,  a  question  upon  which  the  best  interests 
of  dramatic  art,  the  care  of  tbe  nation  for  its  noblest  scenie 
enjoyments,  and  a  just  regard  for  its  character  aa  te  general 
cultivation  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  civilised  vrarid,  dtenU  cause 
tbe  public  opinion  to  be  expressed  )oudly,  disfeiiietfy,  arid 
unceasingly,  until  tbe  l^jslature  does  apply  ihb  remedy  in 
its  power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  higher  walks  of  dramatio 
composition  eould  expect  and  have  idoeed  received  but  lil^ 
encouragement  from  the  directors  of  the  privileged  tfaeatns. 
Their  f^t  solicitude  has  necessarily  been  to  fill  tba  trea- 
suries of  their  respective  e^ablishmenls ;  and  tbia  they  have 
long  been  striving,  tlbough  vainly,  to  effect  by  the  produc- 
tion of  all  manner  of  daszUi^  and  stnniiiRg  spectacle^, 
with  performers  two-footed  and  four-fboted,  which  should  «C 
least  poBsesst  as  tbey  seen  to  have  thought,  the  requisites 
of  being  wibie  and  amUie.  But  the  fmr  oonchiding  sug- 
gestions vhieh  we  ^oeeed  to  make  sn  offlBrbd  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  prosodkt  ii^nrions  and  degradin;  tinar- 
toical  system  'as  bjrlKir  estamisfaed*  ii  too  monstrona  in 
itself  and  too  insulting  to  the  aational  taste  and  reason  to 
be  much  Kmger  maintakied;  so  that  any  draaatilt  who  is 
capable  of  deserving,  may  r^  upon  shovtly  otAsiniii^  tin 
most  efieotive  medium  for  eoDnnnnSeatiag  bis  enatioiM  to 
the  minds  of  his  oountiymen. 

One  leading  error,  then,  which  still  begets  the  practice  of 
dramatic  composition  is  directly  derived  from  tbe  grandest 
and  most  glorious  event  in  tbe  intellectual  histnry  of  modem 
times,  the  revived  of  art  and  letters  u  the  fifteenth  and  stx- 
teeuth  centuries.  We  maiv  well  exeUse  many  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  that  period  ii^  in  the  ardour  with  which 
they  applied  themselvea  to  the  wondnms  iai  loatf^hiddn 
stores  of  physical  and  inteUeotiial  beauty  whioh  Md  sud 
deuly  opniea  upon  thna,  their  ftet  irrcsistilde  impulse  was 
to  emulate  the  external  greeea  of  dte  antique  models  1^ 
close  and  devoted  imitation—if  often  tbey  mistook  the  form 
for  tbe  easenoe,  or  at  least  confounded  them  together.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  extend  tbe  like  indulgence  to  the  artist  of 
the  present  age.  I^et  him,  indeed,  study  the  antients ;  but 
let  him  study  them  to  the  botlom.  '  These  time-betterrn^ 
days  demand  that  he  should  be  able  not  only  tu  rai^e  biS 
vieiw  above  the  maxims  of  Himuce  and  Aa-i^otle  to  that-of 
the  works  from  the  conaiderMiliti^  imm  those  maxtms 
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ware  fbrmed— not  only  to  see  distinctly  how  uitient  criticuia 
WW  merely  a  product  of  antient  art — but  also  to  perceive 
how  that  art  itself  had  grown  out  of,  and  drew  its  vital  ener^ 
from,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  artist's  age  and  ooontry. 
Ilins  it  is  that  in  order  to  give  vitality  to  any  modem  imi- 
tation of  the  Grecian  trwedy  fbr  instance,  the  Greek 
mytholwy  itadf  most  first  m  established  in  the  belief  of 
the  aiidSwry.  TTntQ  the  poet  can  first  accomplish  this, 
the  noblwt  grace  of  conception,  tlie  highest  beauty  of  lan- 
guage cannot  render  his  work  a  living  and  Ixeathing  crea- 
tion. . 

The  ftindamentil  contrast  between  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  antients  and  those  of  the  moderns  is  fiiuna,  on 
attentive  examination,  to  be  the  leading  source  of  the  es- 
sential difi'orence  between  the  splint  of  antient  and  that  of 
modem  art,  especially  of  dramatic  art  The  more  direct^ 
and  exclusively  any  species  of  human  composition  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  feeltnn  and  imagination  of  a  people,  the 
more  it  must  iwoesntily  be  influenced  by  the  predominant 
character  of  that  people^s  religious  system,  which,  of  all 
things  whatever,  has  upon  those  feelings  and  that  imagina- 
tion the  most  uniform  and  the  deepest  operation.  Now, 
MQOng  the  primary  charaeteristics  of  the  Grecian  system, 
those  which  especially  demand  our  attention  in  relation  to 
the  present  subject  are  these  two — ^the  absolute  overruling 
power  of  fhte,  to  which  we  have  alreadpr  had  occasion  to 
allude,  and  the  absence  of  any  clear  notion  or  anticipation 
of  a  desirable  future  state.  Were  it  more  immediately  to 
the  present  purpose,  we  might  here  show  how  tliorougUy 
these  two  leading  principles  pervaded  the  philosi^hy  as  weU 
ss  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks— how  Stoicism,  which  we  may 
call  the  art  of  endurance,  was  hut  a  matured  fruit  of  the 
fenoer  conviction,  as  EiHCureanism,  the  economy  of  enjoy- 
nent,  was  oi  the  latter— and  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
most  intelligent  individuals  of  either  profession  united  in 
their  conduct  these  two  great  luranches  of  practical  wis- 
dom. But  Christianity  revmed  this  order  of  ideas.  It 
substituted  for  the  impassive  omnipotence  of  /aie  an 
almighty  will,  thus  maaing  passive  fortitude  give  place 
to  hope  and  £»r;  and  further,  to  give  to  these  two  grand 

S rings  of  imagination  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  action, 
e  highest  exaltation  and  most  unlimited  scope,  many 
of  those  who  expounded  the  Christian  doctrines  made  the 
luppiness  of  this  lift  an  object  of  contempt  rather  than 
vi  solieitude^  repiesentine  its  venr  miseries  as  oondudve  to 
dw  atlatnment  of  eveuasCiiig  blisa.  It  was  a  necessary 
EMuU  of  the  exclusive  rigour  with  which  these  notions 
were  wa  long  inculcated  that  the  sciences  which  illumine 
life  ai^  the  arts  which  refine  it  rapidly  expired.  Both 
knowl^lge  and  taste  might  well  cease  to  be  cultivated, 
when  thar  voy  neglect  was  held  up  to  mankind  in  the 
light  in  which  so  many  ftnatics  have  represented  it,  aa  one 
means  of  securing  eternal  happiness. 

And  when  the  strictness  with  which  these  principles 
were  interpreted  for  so  many  ages  began  to  relax,  and  men 
b«gan  to  think  that  some  effort  to  ameliorate  their  worldly 
•tate  was  not  ineonsistont  with  the  profession  or  practice  of 
Christianity,  the  boundless  domini(m  of  hope  and  fear  still 
gave  ^at  predominant  hue  to  their  imaginatians  and  their 
pustons  wnieh  thn  ham  ever  sinee  retained.  Hie  fleree- 
Mss  fii  flmatioiim  Las  indeed  subsided,  but  the  firmness  of 
phUoM^hv  has  not  succeeded  it 

Vain,  tiien,  is  the  attempt  to  exhibit  on  a  modem  stoee 
*the  uncoiM)uerable  will'  of  a  Grecian  tragic  here.  The 
antique  qnnt  animated  the  Grecian  spectator  as  well  as  the 
Grecian  poet.  But  the  modem  poet  has  a  romantie  au- 
dience, and  cannot  have  any  other — an  audience  that  sym- 
pathises not  with  the  triumph  of  will  over  passion,  but  with 
that  of  passion  over  wilL  Well  did  Shakspeare  know  this 
when  achieviut  his  grandest  tragic  successes  in  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  Sec.,  wherein  we  see,  not  the  triumph  of 
the  hero  over  fiirtune  and  over  ^asaion,  but  that  of  malig- 
nant Ibrtuiw  and  oonflieting  pauioDs  over  the  hero. 

In  short,  an  intimate  aequainteoee  with  the  pervading 
spirit  of  that  pubUo  of  his  own  time  from  whom  his  audience 
must  be  supplied,  is  the  primary  condition  of  dl  suocessAil 
dramatic  writing.  It  is  mdeed  necessarily  included  in  the 
perfect  possession  of  that  highest  dramatic  ikculty  which 
IS  essential  to  fi>rm  a  dramatist  of  the  first  order ;  Ak  be 
must  know,  or  have  the  sagacity  to  discover,  the  habits, 
mental  as  well  as  ph;^ical,  of  all  classes  and  d^rees  of 
men,  whether  the  distinctions  be  marked  by  difference  of 
face,  of  country,  of  rank,  of  pr^ssim,  or  oonifatkau  He 


should  have  a  nice  perception  of  the  moral  distinction  be- 
tween the  characters  of  either  sex,  and  of  the  modifications 
which  ^e  produces  in  that  of  each  individual.  In  fine,  be 
should  possess  that  pervading  insight  into  all  the  dements 
of  character  and  all  their  oombinatiDns — that  Shakspearian 
instinct— which  can  feel,  not  only  /or,  but  witA,  every  . 
variety  of  human  nature  and  human  condition.  ! 

Supposing  that  a  writer  could  now  arise,  ponemng  the 
natural  powers  of  a  Shakspeare,— what  are  the  principleg 
by  which  he  should  be  guided  in  cultivating  those  powers 
80  as  to  ffive  them  the  greatest  effectiveness  in  the  present 
day?  We  should  answer.—iStudy,  on  the  one  hand,  living 
man  and  his  history ;  on  ibe  other  hand,  study  Shakspeare ; 
but  study  him  on  a  juster  and  more  liberal  principle  than 
has  hitherto  been  followed ;  study  him,  above  all  things, 
to  find  how  hs  studied  human  nature  and  human  life to 
discover  which  thoroughly,  his  age,  as  well  as  himiell^  must 
be  diligently  and  patientty  examined ;  for  the  true  use  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  artist  of  the  presmt  da.^  is,  1^  viewing 
his  works  in  relation  to  his  thns,  to  divine,  if  posubl^  how 
Shakspeare  would  have  written  for  an  audience  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  pre- 
sumption to  indicate  how  he  would  have  done  this ;  only 
we  assert  with  the  ftiUest  confidence  that  such,  and  such 
only,  is  the  mode  of  studying  him  calculated  to  aid  the 
;  progress  and  elevate  the  standard  of  contemporary  dramatic 
art  This  observation,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  more  espe- 
cially to  his  selection  and  oonstruction  of  character  and 
plot  and  to  the  general  tone  of  mannws.  As  regards  the 
amazing  force,  delicacy,  variety,  and  flexibili^  of  his  ol- 
pression,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  much  less  liable  to  be 
studied  in  an  emmeoiu  soue.  B^y  the  writer  that 
should  Buooeed  in  tianaftuing  their  essence  into  his  own 
dictbnl 

But  if  a  dramatic  artist  have  not  this  all-comprehensive 
fhculty,  which  seems  given  to  few,  it  is,  in  the  next  place, 
important  that  he  should  be  aware  of  his  deficiency,  and 
should  perceive  distinctly  the  nature  and  limiu  of  the 
field  iriuch  his  powers  really  do  embrace.  Next,  in  short 
to  well  understanding  bis  public,  the  dramatist  should, 
if  possible,  correctly  appreciate  himself;  then,  at  least  if 
be  do  not  reach  greatness  in  performance,  he  will  escape 
absurdity  in  fsiilure. 

Amoiu;  those  orders  of  dramatic  power  that  fall  short  of 
that  highest  capability  whieh  we  have  andeavouied  to  cha- 
racterise, the  inflnitdy  numerous  and  various  degrees  of 
deficiency  are  for  the  most  part  assignable  to  two  princip^ 
causes :  first  to  the  absence  of  a  lively  and  delicato  sensi- 
bili^,  in  some  individuals  to  the  serious,  in  others  to  the 
comic,  elements  of  character  and  plot ;  secondly,  to  a  limited 
acquaintence  with  the  diveraities  of  human  cnaracter  and 
fortune  in  generaL  The  former  deficiency  seems  in  all 
ages  to  have  been  scarcely  less  prevalent  than  the  latter ; 
and  among  the  early  Greeks,  aa  well  as  among  the  modem 
Europeans,  was  a  most  influential  cause  of  the  two  grand 
dramatic  circumaeriptions  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  It  is 
also  the  defect  which  it  is  of  the  firat  and  most  uivent 
imporUnce  that  the  writer  in  whom  it  exists  should  be 
thoroughly  aware  of;  since,  of  all  fiulures  in  dramatic  pro- 
dnctions,  the  exhibttiou  of  fUfe  wit,  and,  above  all,  of  ftlao 
pathos,  is  the  most  dhaatrous.  The  next  great  danger  to 
be  shunned  by  ttt  dramatist  ii  that  ot  attempting  the 
delineation  of  a  character,  with  the  fe^ures  wmeh,  indi- 
vidual, professional,  national,  &0.,  he  is  not  comjdMely  and 
accurately  acquainted.  The  judicious  sdection  or  con- 
trivance of  a  plot  which  shall  be  neither  languid  on  the 
one  hand  nor  improbable  on  the  other,  neither  too  bare  of 
incident  nor  too  crowded  with  it.  ami  at  the  same  time 
shall  have,  if  possible,  some  feature  of  decided  novelty,  is 
next  to  be  attended  to.  The  character  and  incident  of  any 
mediteted  piece  being  once  dearly  determined  in  the 
author's  mind,  the  dialogue  (supposing  him  to  have  the 
requisite  command  of  dictum)  wm  then  be  a  natural,  and. 
as  tt  were,  spontaneous  result  of  the  series  of  oreuoutanoes 
under  whieh  his  personages  sie  brought  into  contact;  and 
if  the  latter  be  really  eoncoived  wi^  tnlth  and  distinctnesa, 
it  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  flexible  and  harmonious^  ac- 
cording as  the  author's  mastery  of  expression  is  mor«  or 
less  complete,  but  it  cannot  feil  to  be  varied  and  intenaU 
in^ 

ouch  are  the  oonditions  fiindamentally  requttito  for  luo- 
ceeding  in  any  department  of  dramatic  composition.  Tbo 
nextcUsaofqualiAcMj^ggy^y^^^^g^^ 


i 
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knowlsdm  of  the  restrietioos  imposed  upon  the  writer,  both 
B8  to  the  litourj  extent  of  his  compontion  and  the  mode 
of  handling  fai«  subject,  by  the  very  natiu^  of  theatrical 
representation  in  genend.  In  this  respect,  it  is  iinques- 
tionabls  that  the  pecuhar  fortune  of  Shakspeare  in  bein, 
to  long  a  manager  as  veil  as  a  dramatist,  contributei 
materiuly  to  that  lemarkable  theatrical  fitness  and  com- 

SleteneM  (tf  effact  vhieh  ate  finmd  in  all  hu  mature  pn>- 
UetHHU. 

And  finally,  to  pus  tor  a  moment  ftom  the  buainesB  of 
dramatic  vriting  to  that  of  acting,  let  us  observe  that  the 
theatrical  manager,  simply  as  such,  ought,  no  less  than  tiie 
dramatic  writer,  to  be  a  genuine  artist,  though  in  an  inferior 
walk.  If  true  taste  and  knowledge  be  wanting  in  the 
manager,  the  best  efforts  of  the  dramatist's  genius  will  be 
marrm  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other*  nistrionio  ex- 
cellence will  neither  tie  biongfat  forward,  oultiTBted,  nor 
encouraged. 

ENORAVINO,  the  art  of  executing  designs  by  incision 
upon  plates  of  copper,  steel,  or  other  subrtance,  fw  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  therefrom  impressions  or  prints  upon 
/aper.  Although,  in  this  loue  of  the  terra,  the  art  is  tmly 
coeval  with  that  of  printing,  it  hu  been  praetiied  with  a 
more  limited  object  ftom  the  earliest  peiwds  on  record,  in 
a  similar  manner  and  with  similar  instruments  to  those 
used  at  the  present  time.  That  an  art  so  abundantly 
capable  of  diffusing  all  kinds  of  knowledge  should  have 
been  extensively  nractised  from  the  most  remote  antiqnitv 
without  its  apphcability  to  printing;  having  been  discovereil 
is  so  curious  a  subject  of  reflection,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  omit  giving  in  this  place  a  slight  sketch  of  its 
early  history. 

On  referring  to  sacred  history  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Moses  rather  detailed  accounts  of  the  character  of  the  en- 
graved works  executed  in  his  time,  and  of  the  substances 
whereon  they  were  wroi^ht ;  nor  are  we  left  in  ignorance 
even  of  the  names  of  tiie  practising  artists  among  the  Is- 
raelites. IlkUH  from  the  book  of  Exodus  we  l^n  that 
when  Moees  had  liberated  the  Jews  ftom  Egyptian  bondage, 
he  was  commanded  to  *  make  a  plate  a  pure  gold,  and 
grave  upon  it»  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  holiness  to 
the  Loro.'  He  was  also  commanded  *  to  take  two  onyx 
stones,  and  ^ve  on  them  the  names  of  the  diildren  of 
Israel  aeoording  to  their  birth,  with  the  work  of  an  engraver 
on  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,*  Both  these 
passages  distinctly  imply  the  practice  of  gem  and  seal  en< 
graving,  and  also  of  en^ving  on  metal  plates,  a  knowledge 
of  which,  among  other  arts,  was,  without  doubt,  acquired 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  captivity  in  Bgjrpt ;  and  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  88  practised  in  that  nation,  perhaps  at  as 
early  a  period  as  ibat  now  under  notiee,  still  exist  In  the 
book  of  Exodus  also  bonouiable  mention  is  made  of  one 
Bcoaleel,  who  ^ipears  to  have  united  the  callings  of  the 
engnver,  the  jeweller,  and  the  lapidary ;  and  it  is  said '  that 
be  was  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  with  the  graver,  as  well  as  to  devise  canning  works ; 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting 
of  stones  to  set  them.'  '  And  it  was  put  into  his  heart  that 
both  he  and  Aholiab  might  teach  them  that  were  filled 
witn  wisdom  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  engnver.' 
These  few  are  selected  from  numerous  other  passages  in 
Scripture  as  sufficiently  attesting  the  practice  of  several 
branches  of  engraving  at  this  early  period :  from  the  same 
source  indeed  we  learn  that  some  of  them,  u,  tot  example, 
the  etunraviogof  signets  was  praetiaed  at  a  time  anterior  to 
thatofHoses. 

From  Herodotus  (t.  49)  we  learn  that  one  of  the  earliest 
nses  to  wUeh  engraving  was  applied  among  the  Greeks 
was  the  delineation  of  maps  on  metal  plates.  He  says  that 
'Aristagoras  appeared  before  the  king  oi  Sparta  with  a 
tablet  of  brass  in  bis  band,  on  which  was  inserfbed  every  part 
of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the  riven ;  and  to  this 
he  pointed  as  he  spoke  of  the  seveml  countries  between 
the  Ionian  Sea  and  Susa.*  The  date  of  this  event  was 
500  H.C. 

The  hieroglyphics  and  other  remains  of  Egyptian  en- 
graving are  among  the  most  antient  relics  now  extant,  and 
our  own  British  Museum  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of 
them.  Someofdiese  are  ei^nved  on  metal,  ana  have  been 
^iefly  found  in  the  chests  or  coffins  of  mummies.  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Engravers*  describes  one  of  them 
very  minmtely.  These  ei^ravings  of  hieroglyphies  on  melal, 
ss  well  as  those  on  the  antient  saroopnagi,  are  evidently 


executed  with  similar  instruments  to  those  now  m  use; 
some  of  the  lines  narrowing  downwards  have  dearly  been 
cut  with  the  lozenge-shaped  graver  now  chiefly  used ;  but 
other  lines  heing  of  the  same  width, through  their  whole 
depth,  must  have  been  produced  with  that  species  of 
gnver  called  a  soooper,  stiu  used  fer  eflbotm;  tamd  inci- 
sions. 

There  is,  it  most  be  confeoed,  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining of  what  substance  the  instruments  were  made  with 
which  they  engraved  on  poxpl^ry  and  jaqier,  no  mode  <tf 
tempering  sted  being  now  known  hy  which  it  can  be  ren- 
dered sufficiently  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  tough  enongh, 
to  penetrate  those  substances.  Mr.  lAndseer  is  of  opinion 
nevertheless  that  the  incisioni  were  woduced  by  patient 
perseverance  with  steel  gnven  impdkd  by  blows  with  a 
mallet,  and  that  the  work  was  afterwards  rendered  smooth 
by  frictbn  with  some  hard  substance  pulverized  (such 
as  the  powder  of  the  corundum  stone)  and  applied  with 
lead. 

But  it  is  beUeved  that  some  of  the  relics  of  Etruscan 
art  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  as  high  antiquity  as  any 
ndstiug  specimens  of  engnving.  Mr.  Strutt  gives  a  de< 
sorlption  of  two  of  these,  the  one  a  paraionium  or  dagger 
sheath,  on  whidi  is  represented  a  stoiy  from  Homer ;  the 
other  is  supposed  to  be  a  patera  or  instrument  used  by  the 
priests  in  tneir  sacrificial  ceremonies.  This  latter  is  rather 
a  roeoimen  of  sculpture  thau  engravii^  being  embossed  in 
high  relief;  but  portions  of  the  dnpery  and  hair  on  the 
figures  are  evidently  executed  with  the  gnver.  Mr.  Strutt 
is  of  opinion  that  the  sulyect  is  the  combat  between  Hes- 
cules  and  Hippol^  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  'whose 
girdle  he  was  emoiued  by  Eurystheus  to  unloose  and 
take  from  her.*  Othen  have  supposed  that  it  represents 
Minerva  leaning  on  the  head  of  Hercules  and  urgmg  him 
forward  in  the  paths  of  glory.  It  is  i^ipaiently  of  brass, 
seven  inches  in  oiameter  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
is  dedared  by  Ibfons.  IVHancBrville  to  be,  *  without  conua- 
diction,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  all  the  Btmsenn  bronass  tiie  bwt  exe- 
cuted and  most  h^ipily  preserved.'  The  citBumstanoe  of 
the  inscription  running  from  the  right  band  towaida  the 
left  furnishes  additional  testimony  of  its  peat  antiquity. 
The  da^r-sheath  is  thus  desenbed  hf  Btnitt: — 'It  is 
more  than  threo  inches  and  three  quarlers  wide  at  the  top, 
and  decreases  gndually  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  Iho 
bottom.  Its  present  length  is  eight  inches  and  a  lulf.  The 
story  engraved  upon  it  appean  to  be  taken  from  Homer. 
The  trophy  av  the  bottom  is  symboUcal  of  war.  Above 
the  tropny  two  warrion  are  delineated  with  a  woman,  who 
seems  to  accompany  them  with  great  reluctance;  which  I 
conceive  may  rqcesent  ^ris,  with  his  aooomplio^  con- 
ducting Helen  to  the  ship^  in  order  to  make  thdr  ese^ 
to  Troy ;  end  at  the  top,  tne  messenger,  a  servant  of  Meno' 
laus,  is  relating  to  his  lord  the  ungratefUl  bdnviour  of  his 
Trojan  guest.  The  figures  are  exceedhigly  rude,  and  seem 
to  indicate  the  very  ii^ancy  of  the  art  of  engraving,  for  they 
are  executed  with  the  graver  only  upon  a  flat  surfece,  and 
need  only  to  be  filled  with  ink  and  run  through  a  printing- 

Sress  (provided  the  plate  could  bear  the  operation)  to  prv- 
uce  a  &ir  andperfect  impression.  The  print  so  produced, 
says  Mona.  IVHancarville,  would  cwtainly  be  the  most  an- 
tient of  all  that  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  curi- 
ous, and  demonstrate  to  us  how  near  the  antients  ap- 
proached to  this  admirable  art,  which  in  the  present  day 
nxnu  so  eonsidemble  a  Iwanch  of  oommerce.  We  may  in- 
deed say,  that  th^  did  dtseover  it,  for  it  is  evident  ftom  the 
valuable  relie  before  us  that  thev  only  wanted  the  idea  of 
multiplying  xqiiresentations  of  the  same  engnving.  After 
having  conquered  every  principal  difficulty,  a  stop  was  put 
to  their  proffress  by  an  obstacle  which,  in  appearance,  a 
child  mignt  have  surmounted.'  Prints  which  indeed  we 
have  ourselves  seen,  taken  with  ink  from  Etruscan  specula, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  the  Museum,  sufficiently  prove 
the  capacity  of  these  'early  engravings  to  deliver  impres- 
sions. 

But  while  the  world  was  so  slow  to  discover  a  mode  of 
taking  impressions  from  engnved  works,  on  substances 
offering  natural  fecilitiea  for  such  an  object,  the  art  of  im- 
pressing more  obdurate  substances  appears  to  have  been 
nndersUiod  and  pnotised  at  a  very  early  period  in  most 
parts  of  Uw  civilized  gbbe.  This  is  evidenced  m  the  prac- 
tiee  of  numismatic  en^ving,  or  the  art  /rf^ki]|g  dies, 
from  which  eoins  are  miineMedii^Klujdibi^^ 
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altbough  uncertain  origin.  The  mode  of  impressing  the 
metal  was  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  the  die  or  engraving 
being  cut  on  a  sort  of  punch ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  operation  of  coining  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  present  time,  m  sneh  parts  of  the  globe  as  are 
backward  in  improvement  The  first  Greek  coins  were 
struck,  according  to  some  authors,  at  ifigina,  by  Pheidon, 
kiag  of  Argoit  about  eight  oeoitunes  before  the  Christian 
ara.  But  this  is  a  much  less  remote  antiquity  than  what 
is  ascribed  to  other  antient  coins.  Mr.  Landsew  describes 
a  gold  ooin  in  the  nrflection  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Gtnapuy,  to  vbicfa  the  Bindoos  asciioed  an  antiquity  of 
4000  years,  and  paid  it  superstitious  homage.  It  is  under- 
itood  to  have  been  dug  up  nev  the  roytdpalace  of  Uysore, 
and  ves  Ibund  among  the  treasnres  of  Tfppoo  Sultan.  In 
Rome,  a  mint  every  way  commensurate  vitn  the  greatness 
of  the  empire  was  established  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  extravagant  fondness  of  Ihe  Roman 
matrons  for  engraved  gems  was  satirised  by  Juvenal,  and 

Ssve  rise  to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that  th^  *  loaded  their 
Qgers  with  princely  fortunes.'  This  pronision  gradually 
ffictended  itself  to  the  wearing  apparel  of  both  sexes ;  and 
among  the  opulent  classes  almost  every  article  of  use  or 
dress  glitlerea  with  et^raved  gems. 

In  the  peninsula  orlndra,  also,  the  art  of  engraving  on 
plates  of  copper  appears  to  have  been  practised  long  before 
the  CSuutiui  nra.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  there  cus- 
tomary to  ratify  grants  of  land  by  deeds  of  transfer  actually 
engraven  on  plates  of  copper,  as  we  now  write  them  on  skins 
of  porohment.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  very  inieresiing  relics 
is  ^ven  with  an  Endish  translation  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Alrlatic  Research^,  page  123.  It  is  in 
the  Saneerit  hmguage,  and  bdars  date  twenty  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  engraving  of  signets,  although  considered  by  many 
to  be  rather  a  mode  of  sculpture  than  of  engraving,  is  sulB- 
ciently  allied  to  it  to  claim  a  slight  notice  in  this  place ;  the 
more  so,  as  being  of  higher  antiquity  even  than  die-sinking. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  signets  in  the  sacred  writings 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  They  were  then  pro- 
bably engraved  on  metal,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  at 
this  time^  and  at  all  subsequent  periods,  as  instruments  of 
zmtifioation.  When  through  the  dark  ages  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  sealing  substance  was  lost,  recourse  was  had 
to  lead,  as  a  sobstitutB  for  wax,  to  receive  the  impressions. 
The  emperor  Charlemagne  wore  his  signet  in  the  pummel 
of  his  sword ;  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  uiis  as  an  instrument 
Ytatiflcation  that  he  wad  accustomed  to  say,  'With  the 
^int  I  will  mainfain  tfiat  -Miidi  I  have  oigaged  with  the 

The  state  of  engravhig  in  our  own  country  previous  to 
the  Conquest  ttinst  ilot  be  entirely  overlooked.  Our  know- 
ledge of  it  is  principally  derived  from  such  ornaments  of 
dr^  as  buckles,  clasps,  rings,  and  military  accoutrements, 
sometimes  ftund  in  antient  tumulL  These  frequently  bear 
the  murks  of  tho  graver:  but  if  other  proofe  were  wanting 
their  edns  would  suffieiently  attest  their  knowledge  of  the 
■rt;  for  although  exceedingly  rude,  Ihey  are  evidently  im- 
preosed  from  engravings  cut  upon  ^n  or  steel.  'Under 
the  protection  of  that  good  and  exiell^nt  monarch  Alfred 
the  Great  (says  Struttj,  the  arts  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  superior  degree,  notwithstanding  the  load  of  in: 
testine  troubles  which  destroyed  the  nation.*  The  works  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  goldsmiths,  who  were  the  principal  en- 
gravers of  that  day,  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ■ 
and  there  is  yet  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Oxford  a  very 
valuable  jewel  made  by  command  of  Alfred,  and  which  was 
indeed  one  of  the  few  treasures  which  he  took  with  him 
when  he  retreated  to  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  where  it  was 
fi>und.  It  ii  of  gold,  richly  adorned  with  a  kiud.  of  filligxee 
^k,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  half  figure  of  a  man, 
■apposed  to  be  St  Cufhbert  The  hack  of  this  jewel  is  oc- 
nunented  with  foliage,  and  is  pronounced  fo  be  very  skil' 
ftilly  engraved,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Strutt,  who  has  nven 
a  faithful  representation  of  it  in  the  secmd  volume  ^  the 
Chronides  of  England. 

'Soon  after  the  Conquest,'  f according  to  the  authority 
just  quoted,  but  we  ourselves  have  never  met  witih  a  spe- 
cimen of  earlier  date  than  a-d.  1284,)  'a  new  species  of  en- 
^ving  was  introduced  into  England,  much  more  perfect 
m  itself  than  any  which  bad  pr^eded  it,  aud  in  every  re- 
spect distinct  from  the  work  of  tiie  carver  or  chaser.'  The 
sntlrar  aUudea  to  die  enpaving  (tf  the  lepuldiral  hiase- 


plates,  so  frequently  found  in  our  churches  upon  the  tomb- 
stones. Their  economy,  as  compared  with  the  carved  images 
which  preceded  their  inUroduction,  probably  brought  them 
into  such  general  use  that  very  few  churches  in  this  country' 
are  without  them.  They  are  executed  entirely  with  the 
graver,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  a  copper- 
plate is  now  engraved  that  is  intended  to  be  priilted  from : 
but  as  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  the  feet  of  the  con- 

Segation,  the  strokes  were  cut  deep,  that  they  might  endure 
e  longer,  and  consequently  vrav  neat  workmanship  iA  not 
to  be  expected.  Some  of  them,  nowever,  beat  evidence  of 
considerable  ability  in  the  vrorkmen  by  whom  Uiey  were  exe- 
cuted ;  but  «ho  these  workmen  were  la  quite  unknown.  It 
has  been  conjectured  even,  that  the^  were  not  pnduCed  in 
England  at  all,  but  exeruted  by  foreign^  who  took  British 
produce  in  exdiange  for  their  labours.  However  this  mar 
tie,  certainly  no  churches  more  abound  with  them  than 
those  of  this  country;  but  we  have  never  met  with  more 
than  one,  even  with  a  monogram,  and  that  is  insufficient  to 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  artist,  who  was  not  improbably, 
in  this  and  in  most  other  cases,  an  ecclesiastic. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the  invention  of 
printing  gave  to  engraving  a  new  direction,  and  produced 
an  effect  on  the  civilization  of  the  world  as  astonishing  as 
it  is  incalculable.  The  chief  obstacle  to  printing  had  already 
been  removed  by  Uie  manu&oture  of  paper  from  linen  rags, 
which  had  become  generally  known  in  Europe  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenui  century.  It  must  he  remembered,  at 
giving  additional  interest  to  this  subjec^t,  that  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  engravers  that  we  are  immediately  indebted  for 
the  first  printed  books,  which  were  actually  impressed  from 
engraved  wooden  tablets — a  method  which  was  afterwards 
improved  by  substituting  movable  metal  types ;  and  thus 
the  arts  of  engraving  and  printing,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  constitute  the  sole  means  by  which  alt  kinds  of  know- 
ledge may  be  extensively  difTused,  have  placed  it  within 
the  power  of  us  all  to  possess  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
men  in  literature,  science,  and  art 

The  first  prints,  as  we  have  alreadyintimated,  were  ob- 
tained from  engraved  wood  blocks.  This  might  uaturaUr 
be  expected,  because  the  process  of  printing  from  such 
work.*t  is  so  simple  and  obvious,  not  requiring  even  a  press, 
that  persons  of  reflection  are  astonished,  not  that  printiiw 
was  invented  so  soon,  but  that  it  had  not  been  discovert 
sooner.  To  obtain  impressions  from  the  incised  hollows  of 
an  engraved  metal  plate,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  much  less 
obvious  process,  requiring  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated machine,  called  a  Ewing-prees.  We  need  not  wondet, 
therefore,  that  Its  discovery  ^ould  have  been  later;  aud, 
indeed,  the  two  processes  are  so  very  diffiereut.  that  when 
one  was  discovered  it  did  not  lead  neoesaarily  to  the 
other. 

The  earliest  print  with  a  date  attached  to  it  is  one  known 
as  the  St.  Christopher,  which  is  from  a  wood  block,  and 
dated  1423;  but  no  impression  from  an  engraved  pUUe  hei 
been  found  with  a  dale  anterior  to  1461.  The  art  of  en- 
graving on  metal  plates  for  taking  impressioiis  on  paper 
was,  according  to  Vasari,  first  practised  by  Maso  or  xno- 
maso  Finnecuerra,  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  about  the  year 
1460;  and  although  many  writers  have  advocated  the claime 
of  Germany  to  the  honour  of  the  invention,  it  seems  nov 
to  be  conceded  by  nearly  universal  consent  to  Italy.  The 
arguments  of  the  Abate  Luigi  Lanzi,  in  his  week  on  the 
history  of  painting  in  Italy,  iq)peai  to  us  to  be  quite  con- 
clusive in  confirmation  of  Vasari's  opinion.  However  this 
may  be,  there  has  never  existed  a  doubt  that  the  art  had 
its  origin  in  the  workshops  of  the  goldsmiths  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  these  goldsmiths 
were  niellatori,  or  workers  in  nieUo—VL  mode  of  omameDtel 
engraving  usiully  performed  on  silvor  pktes — the  deain 
engraved  on  which  was  afterwards  filled  in  with  n  black 
composition,  said  to  have  been  composed  of  silver  and  leadL 
which  fhim  its  da^  colour  was  called  the  antienti 
nigellum,  a  word  curtailed  by  the  Italians  into  niello.  This 
being  incorporated  with  the  ulrer,  that  is,  run  into  the  «!• 
graved  lines,  produced  the  effect  of  shadow,  and  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  print  *  Tluwe  nielli,'  says 
lanzi,  *  were  used  as  silver  ornaments  to  articles  of  furni- 
ture, sacred  vessels,  such  as  holy  cups  and  vase^  to  mis- 
sals and  other  devotional  books,  and  to  reliquaries :  as  wdl 
as  to  profane  purposes,  as  adorning  the  hilts  of  swords, 

...J  »«T|VT  !^'"^it  TftfirmelaflrMiinwita  *  Noi 
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to  Tuvi  bii  diwovay  of  tlw  art  (tf  mating  liKnB  «^ 
plates  wai  the  rasult  of  accident  It  was  usual  with  the 
artists  who  worked  in  this  s^le  to  rub  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal and  oil  into  the  design  engraved  on  the  silver  plate, 
that  they  might  ascertain  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
work  previous  to  inlayins  with  the  nigellvm  or  mixture  of 
ailver  and  lead.  It  is  laid  ^lat  on  one  oeoasitni  Fino^uesia, 
having  rubbed  in  the  oluu'coal  and  oil,  by  way  of  thus 
proving  his  wwk,  acsidentally  let  Dill  upon  it  some  melted 
sulphur,  which  upon  removal  brought  with  it  the  ink  out 
of  the  hollows,  and  exlubited  the  exact  impression  of  bis 
work.  It  ooouETBd  to  him  to  try  if  the  same  result  would 
fi>llo«  on  a  ^iece  of  moistened  paper  if  laid  over  the  design 
thus  Oiled  with  ink,  and  pressed  by  a  roller.  The  experi- 
ment  succeeded :  and  the  oonse(|uenoe  was  the  gnidual 
iminovament  el  the  new  art  both  in  his  hands  and  those  of 
Baccao  Baldini,  Sandro  BottioeUi.  Antonu  Poll^uoli,  and 
Andrea  Hantegna,  to  whom  he  oommnnioaled  the  process. 
Other  aeoounta,  however,  make  the  discovery  of  chaloo- 
fCraphy  much  leaa  the  result  of  accident.  Aeeording  to 
these,  Finneguerra,  as  well  as  other  workers  in  niello  of 
his  time,  were  in  the  habit  of  proving  their  works  by  means 
of  fulpJiyr  cast*  previous  to  the  ultimate  inlaying.  For 
this  purpose  the  engraved  plate  wsa  pressed  with  earth  or 
clay,  upon  the  top  of  which  some  melted  suliihur  then 
thrown,  which  on  removal  presented  a  iho-simile  of  the 
work  on  silver ;  into  the  lines  of  this  sulphur  cast  some- 
thing bhwik  was  then  rubbed,  and  the  artist  was  thus 
enabled  to  form  a  oorxect  opinion  of  the  progress  and  per- 
liBGUon  of  Us  work.  These  fhols  are  now  placed  be\ond 
all  ^ubt  the  discovery  of  some  sulnbiir  easts  ftou  tbu 
nielli  of  F^nognem,  although  tbexe  is  no  fully-authenti- 
cated impression  upon  paper  tron  any  plate  engraved  hy 
bim.  Thus  it  would  ap^iear  that  the  workers  in  niello  were 
long  advancing  on  the  verge  of  this  invention.  Engraving 
was  hencefiirth  to  constitute  a  distinct  and  honourable  pro- 
fession, or  to  have  those  energies  further  developed  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  design  which  had  hitherto  only  mani- 
fested a  feeble  existence  in  the  workshop  of  the  goldsmith. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  merits  or 
performances  of  those  early  masters,  oootemporariu  of  Fin- 
neguerra, to  whose  exertions  we  are  nevertlulesa  much  in- 
debted for  the  rapid  approaches  of  the  art  towards  exoel- 
lenee.  Of  these  Baldim.  Botticelli,  and  Andrea  Maotegua, 
have  already  been  named  among  the  Italians;  and  while 
we  disallow  the  claims  of  the  Germana  to  the  diMoveiy  of 
copperplate  eagtaving,  we  willingly  admit  that  it  waa  very 
early  and  very  neatly  improved  in  that  country  by  ICortin 
Schoen,  Israel  Van  Hechelib  Leydeuwuit  and  WolgemaL 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  r^ect  ttwt  wood  engraving 
had  been  first  practoed  there,  for^  years  earlier,  and  con- 
sequently that  they  had  anticipated  the  Italians  in  a  know- 
ledge of  printing-ink  and  the  press ;  nay.  it  is  reraark^le 
that  the  first  iook  printed  at  Rotm  (an  edition  of  Pubm/s 
Greography)  was  also  illustrated  by  the  first  plate  mgranng*, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  which  were  m^»,  and  were  exe* 
cuted  there  by  two  Germans,  Sw^heym  and  Buckink ;  the 
latter  com|deting  what  the  former  left  ui^ni&hed  at  his 
-death,  niia  work  ia  dated  1476,  but  was  commwoed  in 
U7'i. 

One  of  the  first  books  iUnstrated  wHh  deiigns  ott  ewamd 
plates  was  indeed  the  iHoduetaon  of  Italian  artiata;  this  was 
an  edition  of  Daato's  *  In&mo^*  published  at  Fbrence  in 
1481,  and  embellished  with  engravings  by  Baccio  Ektldiai, 
after  the  designs  of  Botticelli.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
these  plates  were  not  printed  on  the  same  paper  as  the 
letter-press,  but  blank  spaces  were  left  at  the  head  of  each 
canto,  over  which  the  prints  were  pasted.  As  we  believe  the 
greatest  number  of  embellishments  ever  found  in  a  copy 
this  work  cloea  not  exceed  uineteeib  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  intended  series  of  illustrations  was  never  com- 
pleted. Omitting  Jarther  notice  of  those  early  mastera  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  washtdl  pass  on  to  the 
■ixtaenth  century,  at  the  commencement  of  which  the  art 
was  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  aicdlenoe;  in  Italy  by 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  and  simultaneously  by  Albert 
Durer  in  Germany,  and  Lucas  Van  Layden  in  Holland:  a 
constellation  of  talent,  the  appearance  of  which  morlu  the 
most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  engraving. 

Marc  Antonio,  like  so  many  of  bia  predecessors,  was  ori- 
ginally a  worker  in  niello,  in  which  ait  he  was  instructed 
by  Francesco  Francia,  and  acquired  comiderable  ^1 ;  but 
quittinfc  it  fcr  nD^vang  on  metal,  ha  at  first  copied  some 


of  the  works  of  his  ouster,  and  aftmraida  iiriteted  thaw  d 
Aodrea  Mantegna  and  Albert  Durer.  He  finally  perfected 
himself  in  design  under  Raphael  d'TTrbino^  who  appreciated 
his  talents  so  highly  as  to  lend  him  every  asaistanoe ;  he 
even  permitted  bje  own  grinder  of  coloun  to  nmnage  th^ 
press  for  him,  that  he  might  devote  his  time  wholly  to  the 
more  intellectual  parts  of  the  art. 

The  great  mwit  of  Marc  Antonio  lay  in  the  correctness 
and  beauty  of  bis  outline :  so  great  is  bis  excellence  in  thu 
respect,  that  it  is  believed  that  Raphael  himself  assisted 
him  with  his  own  hind  on  t}ie  copper.  The  character  of 
his  heads  is  admirably  Reserved,  ana  the  extremitieB  marked 
with  the  truest  precision '  but  bis  lights  are  not  enriched 
with  that  variety  of  fiunter  tones  which  indicate  local 
colour,  nor  do  his  prints  possess  the  harmony  arising  &om 
the  chiaxofcuio  or  the  beauty  of  reflex  light.  The  conse- 
quence is  som«w^at  of  inonotony  in  his  darks  and  bsHnem 
in  his  liglfts.  which  produce  an  appearance  of  hardness; 
but  the  rude  state  in  which  he  fqrnid  engraving  mu&i  be 
remembered  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  merits,  nor  should 
it  be  fowotten  that  we  then  recent  ^Usinterment  of  the 
great,  works  of  antique  sculpture  and  the  fame  of  Raphael 
and  of  Michel  Augelp  rendered /orm  and  cAoroctn- the  great 
objects  of  pursuit,  as  they  were  indeed  at  that  timc^  from 
these  causes,  tlioiigl)t  to  he  the  only  ones  worthy  of  con- 
aideration, 

Tbus  happily  favoured  with  the  patronage,  instruction, 
and  frietuiship  of  the  'divine  Raphael,*  be  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  engraving  alter  bis  matchless  produc- 
tions ;  and  although,  as  ire  &ive  seen,  bis  prinU  want  so 
many  of  the  blancuahments  and  oouventionauties  of  more 
modem  art,  and  are  more  deficient  in  these  respects  even 
than  lus  contemporaries  of  the  school  of  Germany  and 
Holland,  yet  such  was  the  b-uth  and  purity  of  his  outline, 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  works  of  Raphael  have  ever  sinee 
been  rendered  with  so  much  justice  to  their  author.  H. 
Antonio  died  about  1 527.  Our  space  will  not  allow  even  a 
list  of  the  engravers  and  painters  who  engraved  or  etched 
(a  mode  of  engraving  hereafter  to  be  described)  who 
flourished  in  Italy  during  the  two  centuries  which  suc- 
ceeded the  death  of  Mare  Antonio :  the  principal  of  these 
however  were  Agostino  de  Musis,  Marc  de  Ravenna,  Cara- 
glio,  Giulio  Bonasoni,  and  Enea  Vico,  all  pupils  of  Mare 
Antmiio ;  Oeoigio  GUsi  of  Mantua  and  his  relatives  Diana 
and  Adun  Ghisw  Cwneliua  Cort»  &o.  fee  But  although 
by  these  and  others  the  executive  vart  of  the  art  was  con- 
tinually thoi^h  slowly  improved,  tneir  powers  in  design  or 
drawing,  (jn  which  the  chief  excellence  of  the  school  at  all 
times  consisted)  declined,  at  least  as  &st  as  the)'  advanced 
in  mechanical  skill,  until  at  length  in  the  18th  century, 
the  intellectual  and  mechanical  exoelleacies  ot  the  art  were 
united  in  the  works  of  Jacomo  Frey ;  and  from  that  time 
the  credit  of  eograving  in  Italy  has  been  well  maintained 
by  succeeding  artist*.  The  names  of  the  principal  painters 
who  have  practised  engraving  in  Italy  are  Agostino  Car- 
racci,  Stepmno  della  Bella,  SpagnolettOk  Guercin&  Salva- 
tor  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine^  Swaoeveldt,  Canaletti,  riraqesii 

&C.  &C. 

hk  Germany  engraving  made  more  n^id  strides  towards 
eseellenoe,  in  the  mechanical  parta  of  it ;  uid  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Idth  century  appeared  AJpert  Durer, 
a  man  whose  u^uvmsalit^  of  talent  extended  tha  boundaries 
of  every  department  of  art,  and  carried  all  to  a  dM;rce  of 
perfection  previously  unknown  in  that  country,  "ute  de- 
fects of  Albert  piirer,  who  w^s  a  painter  as  well  as  an  en- 
graver, were  the  defects  of  the  school  to  vhioh  he  belonged ; 
the  dry  and  Gothic  taste  of  which  is  equally  observable  in 
t)ieir  paintings  and  engravings.  But  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  executive  part  of  the  art  of  engraving  the  vorks  of 
Altwt  Diixet  deserve  the  highest  praise.  The  Italian  artists 
having  the  finest  specimens  of  an^que  sculpture  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  appear  to  have  been  very  early  impressed 
by  them  with  a  sense  of  the  beau^  of  flowing  lines ;  and 
perhaps  nothing  ia  so  well  oalculated  to  convince  us  of  the 
advantages  to  oe  derived  from  the  study  of  the  antique 
sculptures  as  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  German  and 
Italian  artists.  The  draperies,  for  instance,  in  the  German 
iTorks,  are  repmented  by  abrupt  rectangular  forms,  and 
have  been  well  described  as  mapt,  rather  liu.nj'olded ;  re- 
sembling the  appearance  of  crumpled-up  paper  more  than 
drapery.   The  pains  which  they  evidently  bestowed  upon 
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Albert  Durer  had  great  command  of  the  graver,  and 
carried  bis  plates  to  a  much  higbor  degree  of  finish  tb%n  his 
Italian  oontemporaries,  as  bis  print  of  <  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Room.*  as  it  is  called,  the  execution  of  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  exceeded,  will  sufficiently  attest  To  bis  other 
honours  we  have  little  hesitation  in  adding  that  of  being 
the  inventor  of  etching  by  corrosion,  an  art  which  has 
contributed  most  powerfUUy  to  the  perfection  of  engraving. 
We  are  aware  that  the  discovery  of  etching  has  been  by 
some  attributed  to  Michael  Wolgemut,  the  master  of  A. 
Diirer,  hut  we  never  heard  of  any  etching  from  hu  hand 
having  been  sem ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  etching  by  any 
other  hand  which  bears  date  so  early  as  the  celebrated 
Cannon  landscape,  by  Doro',  which  is  1518 ;  vbiio  from  his 
own  hand  we  have  two  others  still  earlier,  vis.  Christ  pray- 
ing on  &e  Mount,  1515;  and  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  1516. 
An  these  were  evidently  performed  in  the  vmy  in&ncv  of 
the  art,  before  flie  discovery  of  stopping  out,  as  it  is  called, 
an  eiq>re«rion  which  will  be  intelligible  to  the  reader  on  a 
reference  to  our  account  of  the  process  of  etching.  On 
examining  the  etdiinrs  of  Albert  Diirer,  we  see  that  they 
have  all  men  corroded  at  one  biting  in ;  which  sufficiently 
explains  their  monotonous  appearance,  and  proves  that 
stopping  out  was  not  understood,  or  it  would  have  been  had 
recourse  to,  as  its  advant^^  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked. It  is  most  probable  that  the  defective  and  mono- 
'  tonous  tone  oooBsionied  by  the  want  of  this  knowledge  is  the 
reason  that  bo  few  enroded  etchings  were  executed  by 
Albert  Durer,  who  must  have  been  otherwise  fkscinated  by 
the  flietiities  which  this  mode  of  engraving  offered  ;  as  it  is, 
his  corroded  etching!  an  much  inferior  to  his  other  works, 
both  on  copper  and  wood. 

The  principal  German  engravers,  after  Albert  DQrer,  are 
his  pupil,  Henry  Ald^raver,  farther  with  Bartholomew 
and  Hans  Sflbud  Beham,  Albert  Altdorfer,  James  Bink, 
Geoi^  Penz,  Virgil  Solia,  &c.  &c.  But  the  history  of  pure 
German  art  is  very  short,  for  most  of  these  German  en- 

g avers  travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement,  attracteil  by  the 
me  of  Marc  Antonio;  several  of  them  are  indeed  his  re- 
puted disciples ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  two  schools 
may  be  said  to  have  immediately,  in  some  measure,  blended ; 
as  under  the  influence  of  Italian  taste  the  peculiar  chano> 
teristics  of  German  art  in  a  great  measure  disappeared. 
From  the  small  size  of  most  of  the  works  produced  ny  these 
German  engravers,  they  are  ^nerally  distinguished  as  die 
*  little  masters,*  although  many  large  plates  were  executed 
by  them. 

Lucas  Jacobs,  best  known  by  the  name  of  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  was  the  father  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
-and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Albert  Diirer,  whose 
defects  he  fully  possessed,  while  he  fell  short  of  his  excel- 
lencies. The  same  vulgarity  of  form,  and  genwal  want  of 
grace  and  propriety  of  design,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  German  school,  is  equally  observable  in  the  works  of 
Lucas  Van  Leyden ;  while  they  are  deficient  in  the  spirit 
and  firmness  which  charactoize  the  works  of  Durer.  J^ut 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  he  was  a  man  <tf  wteat 
abilities.  After  Lucas  Van  Leyden  the  art  was  maintaii»d 
in  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Wierinxes,  the  Sadelers, 
whose  works  are  multi&nous,  and  embrace  everr  class  of 
subject ;  tha  elder  and  younger  Jode,  Cornelius,  Theodore, 
and  PUlip  Galle,  and  Ahrdiam  and  Cornelius  Bloemart 
The  latter,  perhaps  less  actuated  by  the  commercial  spirit 
in  which  the  art  was  at  this  time  practised,  attempted  im- 
provements with  success ;  and  by  workii^  delicate  tints  on 
the  lights,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  only  as  so  many 
white  spots,  he  brought  his  works  to  a  degree  of  finish  and 
harmony  not  previously  attained.  This  artist  studied  and 
indeed  died  at  Rome,  whithw  also  Goltzius  travelled  fbr 
improvement;  who  imparted  a  bddness  to  engraviiu;  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neat  stiff  manner  of  his  pre- 
deeesaors.  Goltziua  wu  a  man  of  great  alnlittes,  and  new 
the  human  fl^ure  admirably ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  dry  Gothic  taste  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  into  tLe 
opposite  extreme,  and  aiming  at  the  sublime  of  Michael 
Angelo,  took  the  one  step  beyond,  and  occasionally  fell  into 
the  ridieulous.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the 
works  of  Sprangher ;  and  these  &ults  were  exaggerated  and 
carried  to  tue  extreme  of  bombast  by  the  disciple  of  Golt- 
zius, Muller ;  but  the  freedom  with  which  be  handled  the 
graver  is  truly  surprising.  To  these  succeeded  Lucas  Kil- 
lian.  Matham  and  Saenredam ;  and  at  the  commencement 
at  itm  seventeenth  eentury  the  two  Bdawerts,  frho  had 


formed  their  st^le  on  that  of  G<^tzius,  improved  themarives 
under  the  instrttction  of  Rubens. 

Etching,  at  this  period,  was  practised  by  many  of  the 
painters  in  tas  Low  Countries  with  great  success;  and  ws 
need  scarcely  say,  that  it  is  principally  to  this  process  that 
we  are  indebted  for  those  traasures  of  art.  the  engraved 
works  of  Rembrandt :  not  that  in  his  finished  works  he 
confined  himself  to  etching;  he  also  called  in  the  assistance 
of  the  graver  and  the  dry  point  His  eh^ings  being  veiy 
numerous,  are  of  unequal  merit ;  and  many,  the  subjecta  ot 
which  are  of  a  sacred  or  dignified  nature,  are  debased  by  tha 
Tulgari^ofthediaiaeteraintroduoed:  but  notwitlutanding 
these  and  otitar  defects,  his  beet  works  are  greatly  and  de- 
servedly prised,  for  th^  are  inimitably  fine,  and  poaseas  the 
excellenciea  of  the  best  peintii^^  even  by  his  own  hand, 
in  a  d^ree  not  equalled  by  the  werka  of  any  other  engraver. 
To  mention  the  artists  of  this  aehool  from  whose  hands  w» 
have  etchings  would  be  to  name  neariy  all  the  most  emi- 
nent painters  belonging  to  it.  Berghem,  Cuyp,  Karel  du 
Jardin,  Pbul  Potter,  Kuysdael,  Ostade,  Waterloo^  Adrian 
Van  Veldt  with  many  others,  have  all  enriched  the 
portfolio  of  the  collector  with  works  of  great  taste  and  skilL 
Among  the  more  profoasedly  engravers  not  already  noticed 
we  must  mention  Count  Goudt  as  possessing  extra(»^nary 
skill,  although  he  cultivated  the  art  less  as  a  profession 
than  for  p^-asare.  The  fomily  of  the  Visschers  produced 
many  and  excellent  works,  from  the  pietures  ctf  various 
masters ;  and  Cornelius  Visscher  stands  particularly  dia- 
tinguished  for  the  aoourairf  of  bis  drawing  and  tha  ftddi^ 
with  whieh  he  has  rendered  the  ebaraotsFof  the  pictuxes 
after  which  he  engraTOd. 

In  France  engraving  has  been  jvactised  with  ;»re-eminen» 
success  in  the  (mpartments  of  histon  and  portraiture.  The 
celebrity  of  the  aclwol  dates  from  uie  time  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
for  altluiugh  several  engravers  had  appeared  before  that 
time,  it  was  only  under  the  fostoing  influence  of  that 
monarch,  assisted  by  the  fine  taste  of  Colbert,  bis  minister, 
that  a  school  arose  suntassing  in  excellence  any  which  had 
preceded  it  The  fiuuUy  of  the  Audruis  produced  six  emi- 
nent engravers,  but  of  these  the  most  distinguished  was 
Gerard  Audran.  He  was  an  admimhle  draftsman  himself; 
but  the  great  exoellenee  of  his  works  in  other  respects  was 
enhanced  by  the  absence  <tf  all  fflonnar,  exoept  audi  as 
bekmged  to  the  painter  after  whom  he  engzaved.  He  was 
the  ust  earacw  who  auccessfUlly  united,  to  any  extent, 
the  use  of  t^  graver  and  the  etching  point,  and  by  thua 
availing  hims^  of  the  fodlities  ariair^  from  the  use  of  the 
aquafortis,  produced  numerous  works  of  great  excellence 
and  some  of  prodigious  size,  among  which  we  may  mention 
the  battles  of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun,  each  subject  of  the 
series  being  engraved  on  three  or  four  large  plates.  The 
Ahb6  Fontenac  remarks  of  him  that  *  far  from  conceiving 
that  a  servile  arrangement  of  strokes,  and  the  too  frvquently 
cold  and  affected  clearness  of  the  graver,  were  the  great 
essentials  of  historical  engraving,  he  gave  worth  to  his 
works  by  a  bold  mixture  of  ikee  hatchings  and  dots,  {daoed 
together  ^tparently  without  order,  but  with  an  inimitable 
d^ree  of  taste,  and  has  left  to  posterity  most  admiraUe 
exunples  of  the  s^le  in  which  grand  compositions  ou^t 
to  be  treated.* 

Gerard  Edelinck,  although  bom  at  Antwerp,  may  be 
frurly  considered  of  the  French  school,  and  was  an  engraver 
of  the  highest  order.  In  portrait  Nanteuil  is  no  less  ode- 
brated  than  his  contemporaries:  the  beauty  and  clearness 
of  his  sWle  has  perhapa  never  been  exceeded.  The  Drevets 
(Peter  Drevet  in  particular)  are  scarcely  less  distingut^ied  * 
nor  must  we  omit  the  name  of  John  Louis  Roullet  whoae 
engraving  of  the  *  Dead  Christ  with  the  fainting  Virgin,* 
after  Annibal  Carracci,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  which 
the  art  has  produced.  In  addition  we  can  only  notice  the 
names  of  Le  C3en^  Simoneau,  Chereau,  Cochin,  Dupuis, 
Beanvais,  Balechou,  Le  Bas,  John  George  WiU^  &c  &e. 
The  modem  and  existing  Frendi  stduxd  has  produced  very 
able  engravers,  whose  chief  defect  is,  that,  wviating  from 
the  course  pursued  by  Gerard  Audran  and  all  the  first 
artists,  they  allow  that  which  is  merely  mechanical  to  pre- 
dominate in  their  works ;  and  aiming  at  great  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  the  graver  as  ^e  chief  objects,  they  make  an  os- 
tentatious display  of  lines,  the  uniformity  and  regularitv  of 
which  is  offensive  to  the  eye  of  true  taste,  imparting  as  it 
often  does,  even  to  the  fiesh,  the  u^iearanoe  of  net-work, 
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the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  prenous  to  which 
time  the  arts  had  not  flourished  indiaenoudy  in  our 
country*  and  such  engravers  as  practised  here  were  chiefly 
foreigners.  With  a  school  of  painting  however  has  arisen 
an  assemblage  of  engravers  in  all  the  departments  of 
art  who  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  those  of 
any  time  or  nation.  It  is  true  we  had  previously  the 
Faithomes,  Payne,  and  the  Whites ;  but  Hollar,  Simon, 
and  Crispin  de  Passe,  Wallerant  Vaillant,  Blooteling,  Gribe- 
lint  Dongny,  and  Vanderbankt  wwe  all  foreigners;  and  the 
principal  engranngs  of  the  time  were  their  iffodaaaons. 

The  ruf^n  ti  George  III.  tu  however  anf^douft  to  the 
art^  and  sinee  then  we  ean  boait  of  a  numerous  tnin  of 
engnvos  whose  works  do  htmoor  to  the  country  and  to  the 
painters  from  whose  works  thi^  are  engraved.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  Hc^purth,  an  artist  of  most  original 
genius,  whose  engravings  wero  all  from  his  own  designs,  in 
a  walk  of  art  entirely  new.  lAmdscapes  had  hitherto  never 
been  engraved  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  older  engravers 
adhering  to  the  use  of  the  f^ver  ordy,  which  was  inade- 
4]uate  to  express  with  sufficient  freedom  the  playful  luxu- 
riance of  Ailiage,  the  ruggedness  of  rocks,  or  the  dash  of 
foaming  waters.  These  objects  were  first  accomplished  by 
Francis  Vivares,  who  was  a  most  accomplished  etcher,  and 
may  be  r^rded  as  the  father  of  English  landscape  en- 
gravers, who  have  unquestimiably  aurpuMd  all  their  pede- 
«essoTs  in  this  department  (^art  Woollett  fbllowed  in  the 
liarae  tract,  carrying  his  landscapes  vuy  jbrward  with  the 
etching  point,  and  finishing  them  oalj  with  the  graver.  His 
best  works  are  unrivallBd ;  nor  was  iie  inferior  in  histtny, 
as  his  print  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  alter  We^ 
sufficiently  attests. 

These  two  artists  carried  landscape  engraving  at  once  to 
perfection.  Browne  may  be  mentioned  as  a  worthy  fbl- 
lower  -f  he  produced  many  excellent  plates  after  the  old 
masters,  and  sometimes  worked  in  coigunction  with  Woi^- 
Ictt.  In  history  and  portrait  Sir  It«bert  Strange  ably  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  the  art  in  this  country :  hu  engraving 
of  flesh  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled,  certain^  never 
excelled  by  any  master  :  his  works  are  however  often  much 
deteriorated  by  his  defective  drawing.  Mezzotinto  en- 
graving, although  not  strictly  bom  among  us,  has  been  in 
no  other  country  practised  with  a  decree  of  success  at  all 
approaching  that  attained  by  M'Ardell,  Earlom,  Smith, 
Valentin^  Green,  and  others.  Bartol<ttzi,  Ryland,  Sharpe, 
Paul  Sandby.  Hiddiman,  Mflton,  Fitler,  are  among  the 
most  eminent  of  deceased  engravers ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  Lowry 
is  eutitled  to  most  honourable  mention  as  a  great  benefrictor 
to  the  art,  by  the  invention  of  the  ruling-machine,  an  in- 
strument of  great  value  for  many  purposes;  and  the  opera- 
titm  of  which  is  perfect.  At  present  every  department  of 
eugravinK  it  filled  with  artists  of  great  abilities,  any  of  whom 
it  would  he  invidious  to  name  to  the  excliuion  of  others :  it 
is  enongh  to  say  that  their  talents  and  their  numbers  have 
given  ^  an  a  eomraerdal  importance  in  thii  country  to 
which  it  never  attained  in  any  other. 

A  modem  engraving  is  usually  the  remit  of  two  pro- 
cesses, viz.  of  duect  incision  with  the  graver,  or  the  dry 
point,  and  of  etching  by  corrosion.  These  we  diall  proceed 
to  explain ;  and  first  we  will  enumerate  and  point  out  the 
uses  of  the  different  implements  required.  The  ^nci^l 
instrument  is  the  granter,  or  burin,  which  differs  in  size 
and  shape  according  to  the  character  of  the  line  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce,  but  the  ordinary  graver  is  of  the  form 
of  a  quadrai^lar  prism,  both  square  and  lozenge-shaped, 
and  fitted  into  a  short  handle,  the  whole  being  about  five 
inchetandahalf  long.  Thesauaresraverisused  in  cutting 
broad  linear  and  the  lozenge-soapea  fer  more  delicate  ones. 
In  making  the  induon,  it  is  pushed  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  retiuired,  being  held  by  the  handle  at  an  apgle 
very  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  copper.  It  is  re- 
"tuisite  that  the  graver  be  well  tempered,  and  great  address 
is  necessary  in  whettine  it  for  use.  The  angle  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  lower  sides  of  the  graver  forms  what  is  called 
its  belly,  and  the  breadth  of  the  end  is  called  its  face.  The 
two  si^  which  fbrm  the  belly  are  to  be  laid  flat  upon  the 
oil-stone,  and  rubbed  firmly  until  the  belly  slightly  rises,  so 
that  if  it  were  laid  flat  upon  the  copper  the  light  could  be 
seen  underneath  the  point ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  it  with  freedom,  as  it  would  dig  uneuually  deep 
into  the  copper.  The  face  is  next  to  be  whetteo,  which  is 
(lone  merely  oy  laying  the  face  of  the  graver  flat  upon  the 
stone,  with  the  belly  upward,  and  rubbing  it  steadily  upon 
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a  moderate  slope  until  it  acquires  a  very  aharp  point,  takii^; 
care  that  the  sbme  be  properly  supplied  with  oO  all  the 
while.  The  gravers  sola  in  the  shops  are  commonly  too 
hard  for  use,  which  is  known  by  the  ftequent  breaking  <Mf 
their  points :  when  this  is  the  case  thc^  should  be  tempered 
by  holding  them  on  a  red-hot  poker,  at  a  distance  of  half  an 
inch  from  the  point,  until  they  acquire  a  feint  straw  colour ; 
th^  should  then  be  put  into  oil  to  cool ;  or  they  may  be 
tempered  in  a  candle  and  cooled  in  the  tallow.  'But  it  is 
best  not  to  be  hasty  in  tempering ;  for  if  the  graver  ia 
only  a  little  too  hard,  whetting  ahme  will  frequraitly  bring 
it  into  good  ccadition.  An  inslniment  ealled  a  tercfer  ia 
required  to  lonpa  off  the  barb  or  buxr  which  is  fenned  hr 
the  action  of  the  gntvw  and  dry  point  The  temuAer  is 
used  to  polish  the  plate  and  to  erase  any  scratches  whidi 
it  may  accidentally  receive,  and  also  to  make  lighter  any 
part  of  the  work  which  may  have  been  made  too  urk.  An 
oilstona  is  requisite  for  sharpening  the  instrumenta  npon. 
Btching-fwiiU*  or  neetUes  are  nearly  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  sewing-needles,  but  fixed  into  handles  four  or  five 
inches  long ;  some  are  made  of  an  oval  form,  to  produce 
broader  lines  with :  their  use  will  he  explained  when  we 
are  describing  the  process  of  etching.  Dry  point  is,  in  fiust, 
nothing  more  than  the  common  etching-needle  brought  to 
a  very  fine  point  It  is  used  to  cut  or  scratch  the  more 
delicate  lines  with,  such  as  skies,  &c  &c.  It  does  not  like 
the  grav«r,  out  the  oo^ier  dean  out,  but  throwa  it  up  on 
each  side  of  the  line  produced  by  its  pngresa  throu^  the 
metal :  this  is  called  the  burr,  which  is  removed  by  a  scraper. 
This  burr  was  left  on  by  Rembrandt  until  it  wore  away  in 
the  progress  of  printing,  which  it  soon  does;  but  bv  his 
management  it  added  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  etching, 
and  impressions  from  his  works  with  the  burr  on  are  muim 
valued.  A  cuthion  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled  with  sand ;  its 
use  is  to  support  the  plate  so  that  it  may  he  freely  tumed 
in  any  ret^uired  direction ;  but  it  is  not  now  much  used  by 
artists,  being  chiefly  confined  to  engravers  of  writing.  A 
rubber  is  a  roll  of  cloth  tied  up  tight,  one  end  being  kept 
in  olive  oiL  It  is  useful  to  polish  off  more  oompletdy  the 
burr  and  also  to  show  the  i^pearance  of  the  woA  as  it 
proceeds. 

Etching  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvomaits  in  modem 
art  almost  all  plates  of  every  size  and  description  heii^ 
now  eommencea  by  this  process,  and  indeed  brought  by  it 
to  a  very  considerable  effect  &od  afterwards  carried  on  to 
the  necessary  denee  of  finish  and  strength  with  the  nmver 
and  dry  point  Etching  is  the  supwaddition  of  the  uiemi- 
cal  process  of  corrosion  to  drawing,  when  performed  on  a 
plate  of  copper  over  which  a  substance  called  etdiing- 
ground  is  laid,  and  through  which  the  design  is  traced  wmi 
an  etching-needle,  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  copper 
whoever  it  has  passed.  This  etching-ground  is  a  substaneo 
composed  of  wax,  aiq^haltum,  gum  mastic,  resin,  &c.  iiuxv 
ponited  by  melting  over  a  fire,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  aqiufortis.  ^Rie  hying  <ff  the  ground,  as  it  is 
called,  is  thus  efliected:— The  pUSe  must  be  heated  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  so  that  it  may  not  be  smoked.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  hand-vice  is  fixed  to  the  most  convenient  part  of  the 
plate,  by  which  it  may  be  held  in  the  hand.  A  piece  of 
the  etching-ground,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  tied 
up  in  a  litUe  silk  W ,  is  then  rubbed  over  the  surfloce  of 
the  plate,  the  heat  of  which  causes  the  ground  to  mdlt  and 
come  through  the  silk  on  to  the  copper.  In  order  to  effect 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  wax,  a  small  dabber  made 
of  cotton  wool,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  taffety,  ia  quickly 
dabbed  all  over  the  face  of  the  plate  while  yet  warm,  so  as  to 
leave  the  wax  or  etehtns^ground  of  uniform  thieknesa ;  the 
ground  ia  then  rendeiedbracfc,  by  being  held  over  the  smoke 
of  a  wax  candle, »,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  wax  candles 
tied  together,  care  being  taken  to  move  the  plate  about,  so 
that  it  bo  equally  smoked  all  over ;  and  this  operation  of 
smoking  must  be  commenced  before  the  plate  has  had  time 
to  cool.  The  whole  operation  of  laying  the  ground  requires 
address  and  dexterity.  When  cold,  the  plate  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  design.  To  transfer  the  design  to  the  copper, 
an  outline  is  made  with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
thinnish  and  even  paper,  and  laid  with  the  face  downwards 
on  the  etching-grouEM ;  the  whole  is  then  passed  through  a 
rolling-press,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  transfer  an  impres- 
sion of  the  outline  on  to  the  smoked  ground.  After  this 
the  design  is  completed  with  jthe  etchiiuTllsedles.  sli^ 
remove  the  ground  from  the  Qi^tmdilrba»TCr^'«^aUiB, 
and  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  acid  during  the  prAofts  o. 
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blthlff  in,  which  is  thus  performed: — A  substance  called 
hiMlttng  wact,  which  when  cold  is  quite  hard,  but  which  on 
immmion  in  warm  water  becomes  soft,  and  may  he  moulded 
into  any  Ibrm,  is  first  rendered  soft  by  being  so  immersed 
in  warm  water,  and  then  banked  up  all  round  the  margin 
ot  the  plate,  so  as  to  fbnu  a  trough  capable  of  prerentitig  the 
escape  of  the  aeid,  a  gutter  only  being  fornMa  at  one  comer 
for  the  purpose  of  pouring  it  off  when  roquinte.  lliis  being 
done,  the  nitnnu  acid,  ledueed  with  wftter  to  the  |»opor 
fireagtik,  ii  pound  on,  aad  its  aetioa  on  the  copper  becomes 
^ble  TOff  tM  rising  of  innumerable  bubbles.  The  aqua- 
fyitm  must  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  ^te  until  the 
fciator  jwfta  are  suppoeed  to  be  eorroded  mfflciently  deep ; 
after  which  It  is  to  be  poured  off,  the  plate  washed  with 
wacer  and  toft  to  dry.  The  parU  wbfoh  are  bitten-in  enough, 
are  now  to  be  covered  with  vhat  is  called  atcpptng-grmmd, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  Vcnitoe  turpentine ; 
this  is  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
After  this  the  acid  is  again  poured  on,  and  this  process  of 
ttappiitg-out  and  hiHngAn,  is  repeated  until  even  the 
darkest  parts  are  sufficiently  corroded.  Aft«  this  the  plate 
is  ^in  warmed,  when  the  border  of  wax  may  be  readily 
taken  df.  It  is  then  made  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
ground,  whidi  is  removed  by  being  wiped  with  a  rag  and  a 
finr  drops  of  t/Hv  oil.  The  work  «  now  eomplet^  unless 
it  is  intended  to  finish  it  stiA  fhrther  with  the  graver. 
Wa  night  here  off^  rules  ibr  the  strength  the  acid, 
«Bd  state  the  length  of  time  it  ought  to  remain  on  the  plate, 
hut  we  are  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  instructions. 
Nothing  but  experienoe  joined  to  some  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  efll^t  of  tho  acid  will  avail  the  artist  on  this  point, 
which  requires  the  greatest  nicety  and  attention. 

Btekfti^  on  tqfi  ground  i&  a  mode  of  etching  Ibrmerlv 
mu<^  in  use,  by  which  imitations  of  drawings  in  chalk  and 
pencil  were  produced.  It  is  now  superseded  by  lithc^raphy, 
which  is  more  successful  in  attaining  the  same  objects. 
Soft  ground  etclriiw  is  quite  a  distinct  process  from 

Engraoing  tn  Hipplt,  as  praotiwd  by  Bartolozsi,  Ryland, 
and  others,  ut  imitatioA  <^  AsXk  drawings  of  tba  human 
flgnre.  Stif^  is  peribrmed  with  the  graver,  whidi  is  so 
managed  as  to  produce  the  tints  by  smul  dots,  raster  than 
by  lines,  as  in  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  very  soft  in  its 
emet,  but  is  on  the  whole  mveh  inftrior  to  the  more  legi- 
timate mode  of  engraving. 

Engraming  on  tteel  and  etching  on  Heel  are  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  copper,  for  which  steel  has  of  kte 
years  been  often  substituted  on  account  of  its  yielding  a 
greater  number  of  perfect  impressions,  owing  to  its  superior 
hardness. 

MedaUie  engraving  is  a  species  of  etching  hitely  prac- 
tised by  H.  Collas  and  Mr.  Bate.  By  this  mode  very  beau- 
tiflil  representations  are  obtained  of  medals,  &&,  by  means 
of  a  nuc^ne  of  peeulwr  construction,  the  ^iootple  of  which 
is  known ;  but  minor  hiventions  flnr  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting certain  local  tendencies  to  imuxuracy  in  the  ma- 
chine have  been  hitherto  kept  secret 

For  account  of  ertgramng  on  stone,  see  I.itrqq&apht  ; 
and  for  engraving  in  mezzotinio,  see  MBtKcrrrNTO. 

Eiching  on  g^»  is  performed  by  laying  on  the  gtass  a 
nound  of  bees  wax,  and  drawing  the  design  thereon  with 
the  needle,  as  in  etching  upon  copper.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
then  imured  on,  and  fluor  spar,  or  fluoric  acid,  sprinkled  on 
it.  After  four  or  five  hours  it  is  taken  off,  and  the  work 
cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

ENGROSSING :  copying  in  a  lai^  hand ;  the  writing 
a  deed  over  filir,  and  in  proper  legible  characters;  Ikrom  the 
French  grotnr,  to  make  hi^er.  Among  lawyers  it  more 
particularl}'  means  the  copying  of  any  writing  ftir  upon 
parchment  or  stamped  paper. 

In  statute-law  engrossing  means  the  purchasing  of  lai^ 
quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order  to  sell  it  a^ain  at  a 
high  price.  ('  An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws,  antient  and 
modem,  respectinff  Foresttuling,  Regrating,  and  Ingross- 
tng :  t^^ther  with  adjudged  C^ses,  Copies  of  original  Re- 
cords, and  Proceedings  in  Parliament  relative  to  that  sub- 
ject:' by  William  lUingworth,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1800.) 

ENHARMONIC,  the  third  in  order  of  the  three  Mnera 
of  antient  music  The  enharmonic  genua  of  the  Greeks 
Was  distinguished  by  quarter  tones,  while  the  modern  scale 
admits  these  small  intervals  theoretically  only,  not  prac- 
tically, except  by  a  fiction.  Thus  c  sharp  and  d  flat  are 
with  the  modems  practically  the  same  note,  at  least  on 
keyad  instrumeata,  Uvnigh,  atiiet^.  the  ftmw  is  )f  tif  tha 


whole  string  sounding  c,  the  latter  ^.  The  passage  tt*m 
one  to  the  other  of  these  intervals  is  called  an  mharmorm 
e/umge,  and  a  change  of  key  so  efliacted  is  designated  by 
the  term  mhanmmie  moiulatiom.  Examples 


)   ■&  -a- 
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BNHYDRA.  [Ottol] 
ENIGMA.  [AinoMA.] 

ENLISTMENT,  an  ehgagement  to  serve  as  a  private 
soldier  either  during  an  unlimited  period  or  for  a  certain 
numbor  of  yeaxa,  on  receipt  of  a  aum  of  money.  Enlist- 
ment diffivs  from  enmlment,  inasmnch  as  it  is  a  Toluntary 
act,  whocas  the  latter  19,  under  some  dreiunstaiioes,  ren- 
dered compulsory :  as  in  the  ease  ot  men  who  are  selected 
b^  ballpt  for  the  militia  in  this  country,  or  by  the  conscrip- 
tion, for  military  service  generally,  on  the  continent 

The  practice  of  impressing  men  to  serve  as  soldiers,  on 
sudden  emer^ncies,  was  formerly  very  common  in  Eng- 
land; and  it  IS  well  known  that  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury young  men  were  entrapped  and  secretly  conveyed  away 
to  recruit  the  armies  employed  in  the  east.  The  discover}- 
of  this  illegal  and  disgraceml  method  of  obtaining  soldien, 
was  speedily  f(dlowed  by  its  abolition ;  and  now,  the  East 
India  Company's  troops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  i^nlar  army, 
axe  obtained  1^  voluntuy  engagement 

The  numhcff  of  yocng  men  who  are  hidiiced  to  enlist 
^  tiie  ambition  of  entwing  upon  a  oonxse  «F  lite  which 
appears  to  hold  out  a  prcspect  of  distinguishing  ^mselves 
by  gallant  achievements  in  the  field  is,  however,  too  small 
for  Uie  wants  of  the  military  service ;  and  the  allurement 
of  a  boun^  must  neceisnily  be  presented  in  order  that 
the  ranks  of  the  army  may  be  filled.  But  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier  can  never  possess  such  advantages  a* 
might  induce  an  industrious  man  who  can  obtain  a  subsist- 
ence in  another  way  to  embrace  it ;  and  it  is  to  he  regretted 
that  too  flrequenlly  those  who  enter  the  service  ore  thought- 
less youths  or  men  of  indolent  habits  or  desperate  fortunes. 
Some  attention,  however,  to  the  character  of  a  person  of- 
fering himsdf  for  enlistment  is  necessary  if  it  be  desired 
to  render  tiie  service  honourable ;  fiv  it  is  (bund  that  idle 
and  dissipated  men  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  submit 
to  the  necessary  restraints  of  discipline;  their  frequent 
desertions  entail  heavy  loues  on  the  government,  and  thev 
often  corrupt  those  who  an  compelled  to  associate  with 
them.  When  circnmstaqoes  render  it  necessarv  to  enlist 
such  men,  it  is  ohvioiia  that  they  ought  to  be  distributed 
in  small  numbers  among  different  regmients,  and  quartered 
in  places  remote  firom  those  from  ^ich  they  were  taken. 

By  the  34th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  every  peisoo  who 
bos  received  enhsting-money  ftt>m  any  military  man  em- 
ployed in  the  recruiting  service  is  considered  as  having 
enlisted ;  but  within  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  notice  is 
tq  be  given  to  the  recruit,  or  left  at  his  place  of  abode,  of 
his  having  ao  enlisted :  and  again,  withm  four  days  from 
the  time  of  receiving  uie  money,  the  recruit,  attended  by 
any  person  employed  as  above-said,  is  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate  (not  beiiu:  a  military  man),  when,  if  he  declare 
that  he  has  voluntariW  enlisted,  the  magistrate  is  to  ques- 
tion him  concerning  his  name,  age,  and  condition,  and  par- 
ticularly to  inquire  of  him  whether  he  is  then  serving,  or 
whether  he  have  ever  served,  in  the  army  or  na^7-  The 
magistrate  is  then  to  read  to  4ie  recruit  the  articles  of  war 
relating  to  mutiny  and  desertioo,  and  administer  to  him  an 
oath  of  all^iance,  of  which  a  fom  is  given  in  a  schedule 
to  the  act :  If  the  recruit  refuse  to  take  ttw  oath,  he  may 
be  imprisoned  till  he  do  90. 

But  as  the  young  and  simple  have  been  sometimes  in- 
veigled by  illusory  promises,  or  persuaded,  while  deprived 
of  ju^meot  by  intoxication,  to  enlist,  if  a  recruit,  on  re- 
flection, wish  to  withdraw  frmn  thr^Iungement  ,mto  whidi 
he  mav  have  been  sHiffpiiRsti  ^  Vf^Akl^     the  3Stfa 
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elftuse  of  the  Mutiny  Act  that  «hen  taken  before  the 
magistrate  as  above  he  ahall  be  at  liberty  to  declare  his 
dissent  from  such  enlistment ;  on  making  which  declara- 
tion and  returning  the  enlistinK-money,  with  10s.  in  addi- 
tion for  the  charges  which  may  nave  been  incurred  on  his 
account,  he  shall  be  forthwith  dischara'ed.  But  if  he  omit 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  so  declaring  bis  dissent  to 
pay  such  money,  ha  is  to  be  eonsidered  as  enlisted,  as  if 
he  had  given  h&  aaaeAt  beftra  thd  msgiatrata. 

If  a  recrait,  after  recMvihg  the  enlistment-money,  and, 
after  notice  of  havtiig  enliBted  has  been  left  at  bis  place  of 
abode,  shall  abscond,  ue  ihayhe  apprehended  and  punished 
as  a  dbserter.  or  for  being  absent  without  leave ;  and  if  it 
be  discovered  that  he  is  unfit  for  active  service,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  infirmity  which  he  had  not  declared  before 
the  magistrate,  he  may  be  transferred  to  any  garrison,  or 
veteran  or  invalid  battalion,  though  he  may  l^ve  enlisted 
for  some  particular  regiment.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  re- 
cruit concealed  the  fact  of  his  being  a  discharged  soldier,  be 
may  be  sentenced  to  suffer  punishment  as  a  rogue  or  vaga- 
bond ;  and  if,  at  the  time  of  enlisting,  he  iiUse^  denied  be- 
<ng  in  the  militia,  he  maybe  committed  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months ;  and,  from  the 
dajr  in  which  his  engagement  to  serve  in  the  militia  ends, 
he  is  to  be  deemed  a  soldier  in  the  r^ular  forces. 

An  wpmntice  who  shall  ealist  lunying  himself  to  be 
such  is  deemed  guil^  of  obtaining  money  under  &^  pre- 
tences ;  and,  after  the  exjuration  of  his  ararentices&ip,  he 
is  liable  to  serve  in  her  Msgest^'s  fi»ces;  but  a  master  is 
not  entitled  to  claim  an  apprentice  who  may  have  enlisted 
unless  the  claim  be  made  within  one  month  after  the  ap- 
prentice shall  have  left  his  service. 

In  the  third  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  it  is  stated  that  no 
man  enlisted  as  a  soldier  is  liable  to  be  arrested  on  ac- 
count of  any  process  for  leaving  a  wife  or  child  ehargeable 
to  a  parish,  or  on  account  of  any  engagement  to  work  for 
an  employer  (except  that  of  an  aaprenticeship).  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  debt  under  30/.  Ana  In  the  39th  clause  it  is 
declared  that  Negroes,  purchased  on  aeeount  of  the  crown 
and  serving  in  an^  of  the  regular  foroee,  are  deemed  to  be 
free,  and  are  considered  as  soldiers  having  voluntarily  en- 
listed. EveiT  military  effion  acting  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Matin;r  Act^  in  what  leiudi  ealwting  xecroite, 
is  liable  to  be  casluered. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  the  enstom  to 
enlist  recruits  for  three  years;  but  this  period  seems  too 
short,  considering  the  time  unavoidably  spent  in  training 
the  men,  to  afford  the  govomment  an  bdvantage  adequate 
to  the  expense  of  m^intainii^  them ;  utd  the  preseht  ^tn^atim 
is  to  enlist  either  for  an  nnlimitBa  period,  as  dmnng  fhe 
continuance  of  a  war,  or  ibr  owtain  defined  numbers  of 
years  which  vary  in  the  difiiarent  classes  «f  troons.  For  &e 
infantry  the  penod  is  seven  years ;  for  the  oavury  ten  yters, 
and  for  the  artillen^  twelve  years ;  but  if  the  imrsota  en- 
listing be  under  dgnteen  years  of  age,  the  di&renee  be- 
tween his  age  and  eighteen  yeaM  is  added  to  eadi  period. 
The  enliatmentB  for  the  Hono«niUe  fiaat  India  Company's 
service  are  also  for  unlimited  yerieda,  tA  for  twelve  yeaia, 
ivovided  ibe  reoruit  be  not  leas  than  eighteen  years  ef 
age. 

The  advaiatages  of  a  limited  period  of  service  are,  that  i 
greater  number  of  rewuits  are  -obtaiBed  under  that  condi- 
tion, probably  because  men  are  nuwe  willing  to  engag« 
themselves  for  a  certain  numbs  of  years  than  for  life and 
that,  during  the  period,  opportni^ties  are  affoi^d  of  disco- 
vering the  character  of  a  man.  Shoidd  this  be  nch  M  to 
render  it  not  advisable  to  retmn  hha,  he  may  be  diachalgied 
at  the  endof  his timeef  service;  lAile  an additfiHtal  bounty, 
strengthened  by  the  unwillingness  of  most  men  to  leave  the 
comrades  vtth  whom  they  have  been  lonft  koev&bmed  to 
assocnate^  will  probaUy  indnee  a  good  soldier  to  te-euUst 
should  the  emt^uaace  of  his  aervices  be  desind. 

By  an  actpauad  in  1836  anan  is  allowed  to  enliat  in  tl» 
navy  for  a  iwnod  not  exeeedfais  itvi  'yeats,  after  whieh  he  ia 
entitled  to  his  disoha^  and  tobetotithome,  if  aInMd,  unkfts 
the  commanding  officer  slumld  oo&ceive  his  defttrtwe  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  tervice ;  bu^  officer  is  then  empowered 
to  detain  the  man  six  months  longer,  or  until  the  emergency 
shall  cease,  in  Mhith  case  the  man  is  entitled,  during  such 
extra  service,  to  reoeive  an  increase  of  pay  amounting  to 
one-fourth  of  that  which  he  leeeives  according  to  his  rating. 
At  the  end  ai  his  time  of  aerviee  a  teaman  may  re-enlist  for 
a  like  period*  and  he  will  thm  be  allowed  tiie  same  bonn^ 


as  at  first.  Seamen  entering  as  volunteers  within  six  days 
after  a  royal  proclamation  calling  for  the  services  of  such 
men  receive  double  bounty.  In  the  year  1819  was  passed 
that  which  is  called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  by  which 
British  subjects  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  foreign  service 
without  license  fi-om  the  crown :  this  is  that  act  whicn  is  yearly 
suspended  in  favour  of  the  troops  now  (1837)  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  I«asUy>  a  bill  has  recently 
passed,  confirming  theactdT&S  Geo.  IGu,  hy  which  her  ma^ 
jesty  is  emirawerra  to  grant  the  rank  of  field  and  general 
officers  to  foreigners;  and  to  allow  foreigners  to  enlist  and 
serve  as  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  in  the  pn^tortion  of  one  foreigner  for  every  fiftf 
natural  bom  subjects. 

ENNIS,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Clare  in  Ire- 
land ;  situated  in  the  barony  of  Islands  on  tne  west  bank  of 
the  river  Fergus,  about  three  miles  above  the  small  town 
of  Clare,  at  which  place  this  river  is  navigable.  [Cx.Aiui.] 
The  direct  distance  from  Dublin  is  1 36  English  miles.  Ihe 
borough,  as  settled  under  the  Boundary  Act,  embraces 
469  statute  acres,  and  comprises  1390  tenements,  of  which 
564  only  are  slated  houses.  It  is  incorporated  by  charter 
of  the  10th  January,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  The  ooxporation,  eonaiatiag  of  provoat 
and  free  bu^;ea8es,  is  virtually  extinct 

The  name  of  the  place  way  originallv  Ennis  ClMainmadhm 
so  called  frook  CSoiLroad,  a  fovonrite  dvelUug-^laoe  hare  «/ 
the  O'j^ens,  Lords  of  Thomond.  In  1S49  Dont^h  Cat^ 
brao  O'Brien  built  a  monastery  at  Ennis  for  Franoisoaa 
friars,  the  erection  of  which  probably  gave  origin  to  the  towtL 
It  was  repaired  in  1305  byTurl<^hnlac  Tiege,  and  destrejed 
in  1306  by  Dermot  Mac  Don^h.  both  of  the  saOie  funily. 
The  ruins  are  still  standing. 

Ennis  consists  of  two  ^ief  streets,  one  parallel  to  the 
FeiguB,  over  which  ore  three  bridges,  and  one  divsi^^iAg 
towards  Kilnuh.  Neu  the  kttet  are  the  county  gaol 
and  00 urt- house,  the  only  baildiags  of  oonseqilence  in 
the  town.  The  suburbs  consist  of  wretched  c&biiil.  There 
is  no  police,  neither  is  Ennis  watohed,  l^ihted,  or  n^larly 
eleaaaed.  There  are  no  aanufoeturea;  Sat  there  it  a  no- 
denue  trade  in  grain  md  oattle.  in  1881  the  pcmuktMi 
of  EniM  was  6701 ;  and  in  1831  U  «u  7711 ;  the  total 
population  within  the  boundary  of  the  hmrough  in  the  latthr 
yearwasers?.  In  the  parish  of  Dninidifie,m  whieh  Ennik 
»  sitoated,  then  Ven^  m  188^  21  schools  educating  778 
males  and  428  females.  Of  theae  eabools,  four  were  Sun- 
day-et^ools,  seven  were  hadge-eoheoiLs,  and  one  was  in  oon- 
neetion  with  the  National  £Sard  of  Edneation.  (^atittieol 
Smifev  9f  Clare ;  Pariiamentary  Rtpmiw  mtd  Papers.^ 

ENNISOORT&Y,  a  borongh  town  ui  Ae  bonmias  of 
SoKrewalsh  and  BaUaghkeen  in  the  county  of  Wexford  in 
Ireland;  situated  abovt  19  EtagUsh  miles  above  Wexford  on 
both  banka  of  ^  rivar  Slaney,  irhioh  is  here  navig^e  for 
sloops.  The  direot  diatanoe  foem  DobUn  is  about  67  SngUah 
miles. 

BnaiMar^  ms  ineorpoAted  duortor  of  Om  llth 
Jameal.  1%e  eorpandiaaco»ists  ef  a  portreeve  and  U 
bungeises.  The  portreeve  boUa  a  oMirt  onoe  a  week  wlUi 
innedietuNi  to  Aa  amount  of  8/.  U,  Sd.  laM  Iridi  eunency. 
Ihe  corperatibn  hu  Q*  remMn.  Tlw  bomdary  is  ve^ 
irregalar  and  extendk  in  etiiiu  dlreetion*  two  uid  tbcee 
mU»B  Arom  the  fown. 

Bnnueorthy  took  its  origin  as  a  town  from  the  erection 
of  a  castle  here  by  Raymond  le  Oros,  one  of  the  early 
AA^fr-Noman  tionciueroTS,  about  the  end  of  thfe  twelfth 
oentur^.  Gerald  de  Prendergast,  anodwr  Anrlo-Nbrmtn 
noble,  founded  a  monasteiy  here  for  Angosunian  friars 
about  1230 ;  and  Donnell  Cavana^h,  an  Irish  potehtatfe, 
founded  a  VVancisean  content  for  friars  of  the  strict  observ- 
ance in  146^.  On  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses, 
the  possessions  of  the  AugustinUna  were  granted  to  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  the  poet,  and  thoft  of  theTraneiscans  to 
Lerd  Henry  Walh^  Some  ruins  of  both  edifices  stiU. 
remain.  The  easfle  also  ia  still  stai^tig  and  in  good  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a  square  keep  flanked  by  round 
towers,  and  stattds  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  oA  the 
bank  of  the  Slaney,  opposite  the  remains  of  the  Kranciscati 
convent.  Enntscortby  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and 
was  stormed  and  burned  by  the  Irish  rebels  in  1798.  On 
the  latter  occasion  it  ts  said  that  478  dwelling-houses  were 

[WsxroKD.] 
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EnDUOWthy  is  at  present  a  thriving  and  handsome  town. 
It  has  a  very  considerable  trade  in  graiu  with  Wexford.  The 
population  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  barony 
of  Soarewalsh.  in  1821,  was  3557 ;  and  in  1831  was  4375. 
The  population  of  the  entire  town  as  situated  in  the  baronies 
of  Scarewalsh  and  Ballaghkeen  was  in  the  latter  year  5955. 
In  1 834  there  were  in  the  parishes  of  St  Mary's,  Enniscorthy, 
and  Templeshaimon,  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  13 
schools  ednoating  499  males  and  469  IbnwlM.  Of  these 
schools  that  atbmied  to  the  unnneiy  of  Ennisoort^  edu- 
cates 8S0  fbniales.  (BravBr*s  BeauHet  Ireland ;  biglis*s 
Ireland  in  1834 ;  Parliamentary  Reportt,  ^) 

ENNI8KILLEN,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Fer- 
mana^  in  Ireland;  situated  in  the  baronies  of  Tyrkennedy 
and  lug^ieraboy,  on  an  island  in  the  narrow  channel  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Loch  Erne.  The 
direct  distance  from  Dublin  is  about  87  English  miles. 

The  antient  borough  comprises  the  island  of  Enniskillen, 
the  site  of  the  castle  excepted :  under  the  Boundary  Aot 
the  borough  now  includes  the  two  suburbs  which  are  situ- 
1^  north-«a8t  and  south-west  of  the  island,  in  the  parishes 
of  Enniskfllen  and  Rossory  respectjvely. 

Prior  to  th«  plantation  of  Ulster,  the  only  haQdinc  on 
the  island  of  Enniskillen  was  a  smdl  fbrtaUoe  of  the  Ma- 

Sirea,  whieb  came  into  tiie  hands  of  &e  English  during  the 
t  rebellion  of  Tyrone  in  1602.  The  town  was  altogether 
the  work  of  the  Protestant  settlers  introduced  by  the  new 
patentees.  [Feuicanaqb.]  It  was  erected  into  a  corporation 
whUe  still  in  its  ini^cy  in  1612 ;  but  had  increased  so  far 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  island  in  1641,  when, 
through  the  exertion  of  Sir  William  Cole,  it  proved  a  most 
important  allium  fbr  the  Protestants  on  tnat  border  of 
tl'lstw.  In  the  subsequent  war  of  the  Revolution  the  in- 
habitants of  Enniskillen  were  among  the  first  to  take 
decided  measures  a^nst  ih»  government  of  James  II., 
bsving  reflised  admuiion  to  two  cunpanies  of  the  Roman 
Gatiiouo  army  sent  thither  by  ^^noonnell,  and  immediatdy 
chose  Sir  Gntstavns  Hamilton  flieir  governor,  and  pro- 
daimed  William  and  Mary.  Throughout  the  contest  wnieh 
ensued,  the  local  levies  of  Enniskulen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood did  excellent  service ;  particularly  in  their  defeat  of 
Lord  Galmoy,  before  Crom  Castle,  and  in  the  battle  of  New- 
town-Butler  or  Lismaskea,  where,  under  the  command  of 
Wolsey,  th^  routed  the  army  of  Macarthy  advancing  to 
the  siege  of  the  town  with  a  slaughter  of  nearly  3000 
Irish.  Their  exploits  have  been  recorded  in  Hamilton's 
'  Actions  of  the  Enniskilleners.' 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  14  flree  hur- 
gcaaea»  but  does  not  exercise  any  evril  or  criminal  jurisdio- 
uoD.  Hm  annuel  revenue  is  596A  lOt.  9tf.,  arising  chiefly 
ftam  tolls :  the  expenditure  595/.  2«.  Enniskillen  is  not 
mtehed  or  lighted.  The  principal  road  through  die  town 
is  xepaixed  at  the  enwnse  of  the  county. 

EnniskWen  is  well  built  and  beautifully  situated.  Two 
bridges  connect  the  island,  which  is  covered  to  the  water's 
edge  with  the  buildings  of  the  town  and  its  defences,  with 
the  suburbs  on  each  side.  The  country  around  twelU  into 
highly  cultivated  eminences ;  and  nummus  seats  of  gentry 
occupy  the  shores  of  the  lake  above  and  below.  There  is  a 
brisk  retail  trade  in  the  supply  of  those  comforts  required 
by  the  superior  order  of  farmers  who  occupy  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  everything  wears  a  proeperous  and  decent 
appearanoe,  which  contrasts  very  atrongly  witii  the  wretched- 
ness of  othw  towns  lying  but  a  short  autanoe  flvther  south. 
Iliree  newspapers  are  published  in  Enniskillen,  wbidi  in 
1835  used  26*600  stamps.  From  its  position,  oommandins 
tbe  onW  pass  into  ulster  within  a  distance  of  50  IrisE 
miles,  Enniskillen  is  a  pla<«  of  oonstderable  militery  im- 
portance. 

In  1S21  the  population  of  Enniskillen  was  about  4399 ; 
and  in  1831  the  entire  town  contained  6056  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  borough  6116.  In  1834  there  were  in  the 
parishes  of  Enniskillen  and  Rossory  50  schools,  educating 
1 186  males  and  728  females.  Of  these  schools  three  were 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  nine 
were  Sunday-schools,  and  fifteen  were  hedge-achocds.  Hie 
royal  school  of  Enniskillen  is  supported  the  estate*  of 
the  foundation.  The  head  master  receives  500/.  yearly,  a 
house,  and  S3  acres  of  land ;  the  assistant*  receive  350/. 
yearly ;  and  400/1  i*  annually  divided  among  ten  scholars 
of  the  house ;  41  males  were  receiving  instruction  here  in 
1834. 

Enniskillen  is  r^resented  in  the  Imperial  ^liament  hj 


one  member.  (Cox's  Hittory  IreUmd;  Leland's  do., 
Inglis's /r«/an(i  in  1834;  Reportt, 

E'NNIUS,  QUINTUS,  the  old  epic  poet  of  Rome,  was 
born  at  Rudise,  now  Ru^  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  239  b.c 
two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war.  He 
was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  is  one  among  many  instancea 
how  much  Roman  literature  was  indebted  even  directly 
to  foreign  talent.  History  doe*  not  inform  us  what  his 
orinnal  Greek  name  was,  for  that  of  Bnnins  is  evidently 
of  Latm  form,  and  was  probably  adopted  bjr  bim  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Of  his 
eariy  life  little  is  positively  known.  He  entered  tbe  military 
service  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  204  was  serving  as 
a  centurion  in  the  island  of  "Sardinia,  where  his  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cato,  who  was  then  acting  as  qusstor 
under  the  first  Scipio  Afticanus.  When  Cato  left  the  island, 
tbe  poet  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  fixed  his  residence 
on  the  Aventine  hill.  The  introduction  of  Cato,  bis  military 
character,  and  his  ])oetical  abilities,  won  for  him  the  frienct- 
ship  and  intimacy  of  the  first  men  of  Rome,  and  he  was 
lai^ly  instrumental  in  inttoducing  letters  among  a  nobility 
who  had  hitherto  gloried  as  much  in  their  ignorance  as 
their  oonrage.  Cmo  himself  learned  Greek  from  him. 
Scipio  Aflimnus  found  in  him  a  companion  in  peace  and 
tbe  herald  of  his  gl<aies  in  nr.  Scipio  Naaca,  the  son  of 
AfricanuB,  ddighted  in  his  society ;  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
lior,  the  consul,  1 89  ib.c.,  himself  possessing  a  high  literary 
character,  prentiled  on  the  soldier-poet  to  accompany  him 
in  the  war  a^nst  the  ^tolians.  It  was  to  the  son  of  this 
Fulvius  that  he  ms  indebted  Ibr  his  admission  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  Rome.  His  great  social  qualities  unfortunately 
led  him  into  intemperance,  for  which  he  paid  the  penalty 
in  great  sufierings  from  gout  Still  a  hardy  couHtitution 
enabled  bim  to  complete  his  seventieth  year,  and  to  the 
vuy  last  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  muses.  He  died 
in  the  year  169,  and  was  buried  in  the  ComeliaD  a^ulchre, 
one  mOe  out  of  Rome,  on  the  Applan  road,  where  bis  statue 
still  appeared  with  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius  Scipio,  even 
in  tbe  age  of  Livy,  a  lasting  monument  of  his  intimacy  with 
those  great  men.  He  lived,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  th« 
s^endid  dawn  of  Roman  literature.  Neavius.  the  fitst  poe: 
of  Rome,  and  livius  Andronicus  were  his  predecessors  by 
not  many  years.  The  tragic  poet  Pacuvius  was  his  sister  k 
son.  Phiutus  was  his  contemporary,  and  the  comic  vrriter 
Ceedlius  his  companion  in  arms.  The  writings  of  Ennius 
were  numerous  and  varioos.  His  great  work  called,  some- 
what unpoetically,  by  the  name  of  Annals  was  an  histo- 
rical epic  in  eighteen  books,  written  in  hexameter  verse,  a 
form  u metre  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  Roman  bterature.  This  work  traced  the  history 
of  RomefriMntliemjrlhieal  an  of  iSneaadown  to  his  own 
time.  His  labours  in  tragedy  were  extensive.  He  gara 
the  Romans  a  translation,  but  evidently  a  very  free  one.  of 
the  Eumenidos  of  ^schylus,  the  Medea,  Iphigenia  in  Aull-, 
and  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  tbe  Ajax  Flagellifer  of  Sopho- 
cles, besides  as  many  a*  nineteen  fnm  other  Greek  poets. 
He  also  wrote  oomeoies.  His  other  works  were  Fhagetica, 
a  poem  on  gastronomy,  eqwdally  on  the  merits  of  fishes ; 
an  epic,  or  pan^^rie,  entitled  Scipio ;  a  metrical  tranalatiui 
iVom  a  philosophic  work  of  Epicnarmus,  partly  in  dactylic 
hexameters,  partly  in  trochaic  tetrameters ;  poems  entitled 
Aaotus,  Sotadieus,  Protreptica,  and  Prseepta ;  also  satires, 
epigrams,  and  acrostics;  and  a  prose  transhition  of  the 
aaerad  history  of  Euemenis.  Of  all  these  wwfca  there  is 
onl^an  unooDneotiBdmaas  of  fkac^entacollBeted  fkmn  quo- 
tations in  Cioero  and  other  writers.  The  work  entitled 
Annol*  was  fbr  a  long  time  the  natioiial  epic  of  Roman 
literature,  and  Vu^l  has  not  aempled  to  bonow  freely  from 
it  The  best  edition  of  Emuns  is  that  1^  Hesadin^  4to., 
Amsterdam,  1707. 

ENNUI,  a  French  word  adopted  of  late  into  theEn^ish 
language,  signifies  mental  lassitude  or  languor,  produced 
either  by  depression  of  spirits  or  satiety  of  enjoyment  or 
over  excitement  and  wbion  leaves  no  relish  for  any  mental 
pursuits  or  pleasures.  'Ifourird'ennui' is  a  French  phrase, 
which  means  that  the  mind  sinks  under  this  kind  of  de- 
pression, wiUiout  any  apparent  cause  of  ^ther  misfortune 
or  griet  Pwsons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  sooie^  who  have 
punned  a  life  of  disnpation,  or  who  have  lived  much  in 
wh^  is  called  the  nishionable  world,  an  oftni  snbject  to 
this  complaint  Hadame  du  Deffand  used  to  eomplau 
bitterly  of  ennui.  Ennui  in  French  means  care,  or  ^t- 
appointment  in  genera|l,;gf(94ci%^&SIP@»QwCu  oftw 
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called  eotrayeux  or  ennuyaat  Hie  word  '  n<^a*  in  Italian 
answers  to  me  French  ennui. 

ENOCH,  the  Book  of,  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures whiot^  with  the  book  of  Wisdom,  of  Tobit,  Judith, 
Maccabees,  and  several  others,  were  designated  Apocry- 

Shal,  that  is,  hidden  books  (Bi/SXot  'Air6Kpvfoi,)  from  the 
LCt  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
hy  the  Romans,  the  Jews  having  established  at  Tiberias 
their  sacred  archives,  called  by  we  Greek  Fathm  Gaio- 
phylakia  (ToSofi^iina),  they  tbeie  eonoealad  in  a  odl,  under 
■he  seal  of  their  patrianh,  soeh  hooka  ai  it  via  eouidaed 
expedient  to  withdraw  bam  public  inspection.  (BpiphaniM, 
JBifres,  30,  (  6  and  4.)  Tub  Scriptures  deemed  oaumieai 
wen  here  deposited  in  a  new  ark,  called  the  Aron  ^Apw), 
or  ark  of  the  Covenant  (JhaO^nfc  n/3w^)>  but  the  holy 
books  iaytAypafaX  which  were  not  included  in  this  chest,  an^ 
which,  about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  were  Buppressed 
by  the  Jews,  and  thus  concealed,  were  thence  called  the 
Apocrypha  ('Av^v^).  It  is  stated  that  the  use  which 
was  made  of  some  of  tiiese  scriptures  by  the  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  Christianity  occasioned  an  anxiety  among  the 
Jews  to  hide  them,  and  that  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  book  of  Enoch  were  considered  to  be  so  obvious 
that  it  was  on  this  account  concealed.  (See  on  this  point 
Pesn>D„*L'AntMiait6  dn  Tems  ddfendue,*  4tOk  p.  430.) 
During  the  ^wstotic  age  the  book  of  Enoch  was  oom- 
monly  read  hy  Jews  and  Christians.  St  Jude,  in  his 
catholic  epistle,  cites  it  as  the  work  of  a  divine  prophet 
('  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam  jHTOphesied,  saying,*  &&, 
V.  14,  15,)  to  Tertullian  {De  Idolatria)  refers  it  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit:  however,  in  another  treatise 
{Ve  Cuitu  Fbeminarum)  he  states  that  by  some  it  was  not 
received.  Irenteus.  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers,  respectfully 
notice  it,  though  not  as  canooical;  and  Ongen  (contra 
Celautn,  lib.  v.)  observes  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  not  of 
great  authority  in  the  churches,  which  Pezron  attributes 
to  the  &ct  mentioned  by  Syncellus  iChronogrt^a\ 
that  it  was  malidondy  oorruptod  by  the  Jews  and  Chria* 
tian  heretics.  Whiaton  puhluhed  in  1727  a  laarned  Dis- 
sertation to  prove  it  to  be  quite  as  canonical  as  any  book  to 
which  that  epithet  b  applied.  In  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  translated  by  Robert  Grotshead,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  the  sons  of  Jacob  speak  often  of  reading  in  the 
book  of  Enoch.  It  was  rattant  among  Christian  writers 
untU  the  eighth  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  lost 
Several  fragments  however  remained,  which,  with  a  few 
citations  collected  from  the  Fathers  and  succeeding  writers, 
supplied  the  only  data  for  the  critical  discussions  of  learned 
divines  during  several  centuries.  AH  these  relics,  amount- 
ing to  about  20,  are  inserted  in  Uie  *  Codex  Psendopigraphus 
Vet  Test  of  Fahrkius.  torn.  i.  p.  160—234. 

At  the  end  of  the  1 8th  centuiy  Rnce  brought  from  Abys- 
sinia three  complete  and  beautiftil  eopies  of  the  bopk  of 
Enoch,  in  the  Etbiopic  language  one  of  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Bibliotfaeque  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  another  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Chdbrd.  TranscripUons  and  mrtial 
translations  into  Latin  were  made  by  Dr.  Woide  of  Oxford 
and  Dr.  Oesenius  of  Halle ;  but  the  Etbiopic  MS.,  which  at 
first  excited  mu«h  curiosity,  lay  undisturbed  during  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  until  the  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford.  Dr.  Lawrence,  broke  in,  ai  be  informs  us,  upon 
its  repose,  and  published  in  1826  an  English  version  of  the 
whole,  entitled '  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet  supposed 
for  a{r«  to  be  lost ;  translated  ftY>m  an  Etbiopic  MS.  by  the 
Rev.  R^bard  Lawrencci  LLD.,  archbistuip  of  Cashel.  A 
second  and  revised  edUion  aroeued  in  1833.  nut  this 
book  is  identical  with  that  vfaiol^  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christiani^,  mi  cited  by  Jvde  and  the  Fatlun,  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  I«wrence  to  he  oompletaly  evident  His 
critical  prolwomena  and  notes  are  ineoqwrated  in  a  more 
recent  tranuation  into  Gennan,  vhidi  is  aecompanied 
with  a  much  larger  mass  of  learned  researches,  form- 
ing two  thick  volumes  8vo.  ('Das  Buch  Henoch,  in 
vollstandiger  iibenetzung  mit  fi>rtlaufenden  Commentar, 
ausfiihrlicner  einleitung  und  erlautemden  excuisen,  von 
Andreas  Gottlieb  HolKnann,  Doct  Pbilos.  Profess.  Theol. 
an  def  Univen.  xu  Jena,*  1833.)  As  the  allegorical  state- 
ments of  the  book,  as  fei  as  any  meaning  is  c£eaily  assign- 
able, vpffou  to  relate  to  Ustorieal  events  which  extend  to 
tiie  time  of  Herod  the  6raat»  it  is  supposed  by  those  who 
r^ect  the  suppositim  of  its  being  the  antedunvian  pro- 
duction of  Enoch  himself  that  it  vas  anonymously  written 
in  Helwew,  sbort^  bete*  flw  commimcenwnt    toe  Ghzia- 


tian  sera.  (Sealiger  and  Lawrence.)  The  subject  matter 
consists  chiefly  «  relations  of  Enoch's  prophetical  and 
celestial  viuons,  in  the  most  remarkable  of  which  the  angel 
Uriel  (Ixx.  et  seq.)  shows  to  the  prophet  all  the  mysterious 
scenes  in  heaven,  including  a  survey  and  explanation  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  revolutions  according  to  the  antient  astrolo- 
gical theory.  A  view  is  also  exhibited  of  the  interior  of  hell. 
Occasionally  religious  and  moral  precepts  are  enjoined,  but 
all  sense  of  nopriety  is  continually  shocked  with  such  prepos- 
terous comoinations  that  Sealiger,  judging  merely  from  the 
fragments  then  yossessed,  scrupled  not  to  desiniate  the  book 
as  a  tissue  of  disgusting  lies  uid  nonsense.  (^caJigeriana,') 
It  commenoes  with  some  historieal  statements  of  which  the 
following,  from  chap.  7,  is  a  specimen : — *  To  the  smis  of 
men  were  born  elegant  and  beautiful  daughters,  and  when 
the  angels,  the  sons  of  heaven,  beheld,  them,  they  became 
enamoured  of  them,  saying  to  each  other,  Oome,  let  us  select 
wives  for  ourselves  jind  beget  children.*  Accordingly  a 
band  of  200  angels  having  descended  on  Mount  Amon,  and 
sworn  to  accomplish  this  project, '  they  then  took  wives,  each 
choosing  fer  himself ;  with  whom  they  cohabited,  teaching 
them  sorcery  and  incantations;  and  the  women  conceiving, 
brought  forth  giants  whose  stature  was  each  three  hundred 
cubits  (550  feet) :  these,  whan  thev  had  devoured  all  the  pro- 
duce of  man's  labour,  began  to  devour  men,  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  eating  their  flesh  and  drinking  their  blood.'  In 
repesenthig  persons  and  events  by  animals  and  inanimate 
objects  of  nature,  oombinaUons  are  introduced  of  such  a 
monstrous  natture,  that,  in  cDmparison,  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  Pagan  mythologies  appear  to  be  rational  The  history  of 
the  prophet  to  whom  this  book  is  attributed,  or  rather  whose 
visions  it  relates,  is  briefly  recounted  as  follows,  in  Grenesis 
V.  18 — 24:— Jared  at  the  age  of  162  begat  Enoch,  who  at 
the  ^e  of  65  begat  Methuselah,  and  ajUBrwards  walked 
with  God  300  years,  and  b^;at  sons  and  daughters.  All 
the  days  of  Enoch  were  365  years ;  he  walked  with  Crod, 
and  was  not  for  God  took  him.  (Compare  Ecclesiasticus 
xlir.  16;  Heb.  xu.  50  From  the  &et  of  his  bong  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  from  the  number  the  years  of  his 
age  being  precisely  the  number  of  days  in  mt  year,  and 
from  several  other  ptnnta  of  curious  coincidenoe,  the  scepti- 
cal Boulanger  asserts,  in  a  learned  treatise  on  the  su1]{)eet 
(Enoch,  in  (Euvres  Diverses),  that  the  name  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Phrygian  Annac,  a  symbolical  personification  in 
Sabism,  representing  the  solar  period ;  and  identical  with 
the  Oriental  Anusch,  the  Phcenician  Anac  or  Enac,  the 
Etruscan  Anus,  and  the  Latin  Janus.  The  names  of  the 
seven  patriarchs,  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
Jared,  and  •Enoch,  are  etymolt^cally  resolved  into  my- 
thical mnbols  of  the  seven  planets,  that  is,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mars,  Mercury.  Jov^  Yenas,  and  Staturn.  The  translation 
of  Enoch  has  also  been  compared  with  Ae  antient  mys- 
terious burial  at  sunrise  of  noble  and  oomely  youths  who 
prematurely  died.  (Eustathins,  GoninMnt  m  O^M.,  torn,  iii, 

L1527,  $  51,  ad.  Rom.,  1549.)  Thev  were  said  to  have 
m  not  really  dead,  but  carried  up  alive  to  the  region  of 
light  in  consequence  of  their  being  loved  by  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  story  of  Ganymede  is  an  instance.  (See  the 
learned  disquisition  on  the  subject  in  Montfkucon's  Re- 
li^on  de*  Gauloit,  torn.  ii.  p.  305,  &&,  and  in  his  Expliea- 
ttm  dee  Textet  diffleilet,  torn.  i.  p.  332.)  Hence  the  veil- 
known  axiom,  *  He  whom  the  Crods  love  dies  young.' 
(Plutarch,  De  Coruolatione  Philosoph.) 

ENROLMENT,  in  law,  is  the  restoring,  receding, 
or  entering  a  deed,  judgment,  recognisance,  aoknowledg- 
mea^  &0.,  in  the  Chuw^,  or  any  other  of  the  superior  or 
inferior  eonrts  being  a  court  of  reewd.  But  tiie  enrolling  of 
a  dead  does  not  make  it  a  rectxd,  though  it  thereby  becomes - 
a  deed  needed ;  for  there  is  a  difference  between  a  matter 
of  reeord  andathii^  recorded  to  be  keptinmemmy;  a 
record  being  the  «nt^  of  judicial  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
reeiHrd;  whereas  an  enrolment  of  a  deed  is  the  private  act 
of  the  parties  concerned,  at  which  the  court  takes  no 
judicial  notice.  Various  statutes  have  directed  instruments 
to  be  enrolled,  as  the  27th  Henry  VIII.  c  16,  relating  to 
deeds  of  bai^in  and  sale  of  freehold  lands ;  and  the  53rd 
Creorge  HI.  c.  141,  relating  to  memorials  of  annuities,  &c. 
All  deeds  also  relating  to  property  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Middlesex  are  roistered  in  the  registOMifltees  there 
established  by  statute.  Wills  affecting  lands  should,  by 
the  diieotion  «the  statutes,  be  runsterad  both  in  Middle- 
sex and  Yorkshire,  and  also  at  Kingstonjupon-HuU.  j  A 
m  to  astablish  a  fcnmal  zegis«^lH»(M9ebfitfM)glie 
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the  last  five  yean  been  introduced  into  wriiunent,  but 
hitherto  without  suceess,  oirii^  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of 
the  landed.interest. 

ENS  (river).   [ATJiTErA,  p.  136.] 

ENS,  the  PROVINCES  of  the,  constitute  the  arch4iichy 
of  Austria,  which,  with  Styria,  Carinthia,  Cftrniola,  Gorz, 
Trieste,  part  of  Tstria,  the  T^ol'  vorarlbei^,  form 
what  are  denominated  the  hereditarr  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  archduchy  is  divided  into  the  two 
provinces  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ens,  commonly  called 
Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  has  altogether  an  area  of  about 
14,881  English  square  miles,  abd  ftbont  2,147,000  iiihabit- 
tnts  (in  1627,  2,075,339),  and  contains  52  to«ns  and  12,143 
market  and  other  vUlagei.  Lower  Austria  Is  the  meet 
antient  possession  of  the  honse  of  Austria,  and  Was  acquired 
by  conquest  from  the  Avari  in  the  year  796.  Charlemagne, 
who  subjected  it,  formed  it  into  a  margraviate ;  it  became 
a  BaTarian  fief,  and  so  continued  until  Count  Leopold  of 
Babenbe^  was  recognised  as  its  independent  possessor  in 
944.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  princes  of  Ba- 
benbeig,  who  added  Upper  Austria  to  it,  and  raised  the 
whole  into  a  duchy,  until  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  expelled 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1276, 
however,  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  wrested  the  duchy  out 
of  his  hands,  and  his  descendants  htive  remained  in  pos- 
settsion  of  it  to  ^e  present  day.  "they  assumed  the  title  of 
archdukes  in  1359,  btit  were  not  rect^ixed  as  such  until 
th«yearl453. 

The  province  of  the  hovrtB.  lRvs,  br  Lovsft  Austria*  lies 
nearly  in  the  (xnlre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  between  47"*  26'  and  49"  0'  N.  lat., 
and  14"  26'  and  17°  l'  E.  lone.  It  is  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  archduchy,  and  its  boundaries  are,  on  the  north,  Bo- 
hemia and  MoAvia ;  the  east,  Hungary;  the  south,  Styria; 
and  the  west.  Upper  Austria.  According  to  the  new  ad- 
measurement made  by  the  quarter-master-general's  depart- 
ment, the  area  of  this  province,  which  is  very  little  less 
than  Wales,  is  7251  Enelish  square  miles,  of  which  3651 
are  on  the  northern,  and  8600  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Danube.   The  subdivisions  are  as  under : — 


FabdivirioD. 
Vteiink  Tmrtiitiip 


drelB  of  th«  LotPOT 

Wteaennld 
Ditto  tipper  ditto 
Ditlu  Lower  Uiuni- 
brtibnf    .  . 
Ditto  Ufpw  ditto 


■q.  m.  PopuUtkin. 
57  SU.OOO 


Chlar  Town*. 


3.649 


3,tt2 


tW.OM 
93S,<W0 


sgs.ooo 

138,000 


Tniikitoek«n 

SLPoLtea  . 


1,000 
S.BM 


^.m  i,s8o.ooo 

The  Lower  ICns  is  walled  in  both  on  the  north  and  south 
by  ranges  of  mountains.  A  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  of 
limestone  formation,  not  only  occupies  its  southern  districts, 
but  spreads  its  branches  over  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  eastern  parts. 
Its  most  elevated  points  are  the  Schneeberg,  in  the  south- 
west o£  the  Lower  Wienerwald,  which  has  two  peaks,  the 
Alpengtpfel  (Alpine  peak),  7383  feet,  and  the  Orossw 
Riese  (great  giant),  7331  feet  high;  the  Coellec,  6327  feet, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  circle,  and  the 
WeciieL  in  the  same  quarteib  $203  feet  A  series  of 
wooded  heighta)  denominated  the  "Wiener  Wald  (Viennm 
Forest),  separate  the  Upper  ftom  the  Lower  Circles  of  the 
Wienerwald,  and  run  from  louth-wesC  to  north-east.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  thiougfaoat  the  western 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  districts  of  i)ie  uxlherly 
portion  of  the  Lower  Eiu,  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
chains  of  the  great  Sudetsh  range  extend  their  last  offsets 
in  all  directions  until  they  subside  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  A  succession  of  these  heights,  caUc|d  the  Maqn- 
bart  group,  and  rutmine  firom  north  to  sought  divide  the 
Upper  from  the  t^wer  Mannhart  circles,  and  give  their 
name  to  them.  The  most  elevated  point  in  tim  quarter  is 
the  Yaueriing,  close  to  that  river,  m  the  south  oif  the 
Upper  llannbartsberg  circle^  which  is  3830  feet  big^  Is 
the  northern  and  eastetn  ports  of  the  Lower  Mannbartsbeiig 
oirele  the  ranges  of  hills  axe  dT  inferior  heigbt.  TheCetiaa 
mountains  on  the  ri^bt  bank  of  the  Danube  are  con- 
nected with  the  Norio  Al^  Many  of  these  chains  are 
densely  wooded;  others  are  entirt^y  naked.  The  most 
extensive  forests  are  the  Wiener  (ViennaX  Ernstbninn, 
Hochleiten,  and  Mannhart;  the  line  of  the  first  of  these 
divides  the  Lower  ftom  the  Upper  Wienerwald  circle.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  area  occwied  by  the  msniutaios  of 
ibB  lAwer  Bns  is  at  Imst  one-third  of  iu  whole  svrflue 


they  are  furrowed  by  numberless  valleys,  which  give  the 
province  a  beautifully  varied  and  picturesque  abearance. 

The  fine  valley  of  the  Danube  spreads  out  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  in  a  continuous  level  from  Korbeubur^  as  far  as 
Krems,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  streams  which  wattt 
the  Lower  Ens  d^hatge  themselves  into  that  river.  The 
Danube  itself  tttiverses  the  province  from  west  to  ea&t  foi 
about  156  miles,  entering  it  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Nens^dtelf  and  quitting  it  between  Hainburg  and  Theben, 
which  latter  town  is  within  the  Hungarian  boKlers.  Between 
those  towns  it  has  a  M\  of  more  than  51 0  feet  (450  Vienna 
feet),  and  its  current  is  accordingly  so  rapid  that  it  flows 
beneath  St  Sophisms  bridee,  in  Vienna,  at  the  rate  of  nine 
feet_per  second,  jtshreadtnacrossthe  island  of  Lobau,  close 
to  Vienna,  is  8050  Vienna  Ikthoms  (I8,9»6  English  feet): 
but  in  some  parts,  particularly  below  Marbach  and  at  Tha- 
lem  below  Krems,  its  channel  is  so  narrowed  by  the  hi^h 
lands  that  it  rushes  forwards  with  a  violence  which,  in 
former  times,  rendered  the  navigation  extremely  perilous. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  so  ^  as  the  Lower  Ens  is 
concerned,  are  of  no  great  length  or  volume  of  water.  On 
the  right  bank  are  the  Ens,  Ips,  Erlaf,  Billach,  Trasen  or 
Traisen,  Schwechat,  great  Fischa,  and  Leitha:  all  these 
streams  flow  down  mm  the  Alpine  mountains  in  the 
southerly  districtsof  the  Lower  Ens,  and  are  remarkable  fw 
the  green  colour  of  their  waters ;  the  great  Fischa  has  also 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  seldom  varyii^  in  the  body  of 
its  wat»  and  never  freezing.  The  Danulw,  on  its  left  bank, 
receives  the  Krems,  which  irrigates  the  south  of  the  Upper 
Mannhartsberg  circle,  flowing  through  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Krems,  antiently  called  the  '  v  allis  Aurea,'  or  Grolden 
Valley,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  at  Krems ;  the  March, 
which,  next  to  the  Danube,  is  the  largest  river  in  the  Lower 
Ens,  and  which,  entering  the  province  firom  Moravia,  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Hungary  for  about  48  miles,  and 
is  navigable  to  its  mouth,  where  its  breadth  is  about  1420 
feet;  aod  theKamp.  The  only  streams  which  are  not  tribu- 
tary to  the  Danube  are  some  rivulets  which,  like  the  Salza 
and  the  Mtirz,  flow  down  from  the  Alpine  heights  in  the 
south  of  the  province,  and  join  the  Miirs ;  and  the  Lainsitx 
in  the  nwth-west,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Braunau 
at  Gmiind  and  of  the  Schwarzhach  at  Schwarzbach,  under 
which  des^ation  it  ultimately  falls  into  the  M<4dBU,  a  bd- 
butan'  of  the  Elbe. 

Independently  of  the  I)onau-can^  (canal  of  the  Danube>, 
near  Vienna,  which  is  merely  an  enlarged  arm  of  the  Da- 
nube, the  only  canal  in  the  Lower  Em  is  the  Vienna  or 
Neustadt  canal,  which  opens  out  from  the  preceding  and 
terminates  at  Wiener-Neustadt,  about  34  miles  south  of 
the  capital.  The  original  plan  was  to  carry  this  canal  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  thus  coonect  the  Danube  with  that  sea. 

There  are  some  large  natural  ^eets  of  water,  but  none 
deserving  of  the  name  of  lakes :  (he  largest  is  the  Eriaf  or 
Zellersee,  which  is  about  499S  feet  long,  1690  broad,  and 
from  620  to  630  de^.  Near  the  Mittersee  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful waterfall  200  feet  high,  and  close  to  it  is  a  spot  called 
the  Brullendw  Stier  (roaring  bull),  whence  tiw  roar  of  a 
subtemneoua  cascade  ts  heard. 

Among  the  mineral  watrn  of  the  Lower  Ens  none  are  in 
such  repute  as  those  of  Baden,  in  the  Lower  Wienerwald, 
about  19  miles  south-west  of  Vienna,  or  15  in  a  strai^t 
line.  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  261.)  The  waters  of  Medlmg  (first  disco- 
vered in  1805),  Deutschaltenburg,  Heiligenstall,  Dobling, 
&c.,  are  also  used. 

The  varied  character  of  the  surface  occasions  considerable 
difference  of  dimate.  The  mountainous  nature  of  the 
north-western  and  southern  parts  of  the  province  renders 
the  temperature  colder  than  it  is  in  the  low  lands  about  the 
Danube  and  in  the  eastern  districts.  There  is  do  mountain 
which  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  whii^  would  in 
this  latitude  he  found  at  an  devatioa  of  about  9400  feet.  By 
observatioa  at  ihe  Vienna  observatwy,  whieb  stands  at  a 
beight  of  570  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  been 
Bsoertained  that  the  average  aimn^  tempwatiHe  in  Vienna 
is  aboDtdl"  Fabr.:  in  1»24  it  rose  to  44';  tbesiunmer- 
heat  is  between  77"  and  83°,  and  the  manmun  heat  dees 
not  exceed  97° ;  the  winter  cold  varies  between  10°  and  12* 
below  the  ftwsing  point,  and  has  never  been  greater  than 
22°.  The  weather  is  very  variable,  and  on  the  lofty  summit 
of  the  Sidmeebrng  it  changes,  says  Blumenbach,  almost  every 
hour.   About  Anuaben,  in  the  south  of  the  Lower  Wien^ 
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Tbe  Mflirfflie  LomEnB  differs  much  in  produetiTenesB. 
The  ricbest  tracts  are  in  the  centre  of  the  pnmnce,  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Ens  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Pulnafeld  on 
the  right  brak  of  the  Danuhe ;  and  on  the  left  bank,  from 
Krems  they  extend  until  they  spiBad  over  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  Upper  Mannbartsbet^  to  the  efflux  of  the 
March  into  the  Danube*  The  lands  about  the  lower 
March,  indeed,  which  are  called  the  March&eld,  are  a  Delta, 
which,  under  efficient  cultivation,  might  become  the  granarv 
of  the  Austrian  metropolis.  There  is  an  extensive  level 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  which,  in  parts,  is  extremely 
fertile.  On  the  whole,  the  Lower  Ens  does  not  rank  among 
the  more  productive  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  manu- 
ftietnting  rather  than  an  agricultural  province. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
o^er  division  of  the  Arohauchy  of  Austria,  wee  of  German 
descent  After  the  Avari  were  driven  out,  it  was  re-peo- 
pled hf  Bavari^s,  Swabians,  Saxons,  and  Fraoconians, 
principally  indeed  by  the  first  mentionfid;  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  similarity  in  langua^  and  manners 
between  the  native  Austrian  and  his  Bavanan  neighliour. 
The  majority  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  the 
minority,  Protestants,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  with  a  few  Arme- 
nians. In  1800,  the  number  of  native  bom  inhabitants 
was  1,015,512,  besides  about  30,000  settlers  from  the  other 
parts  of  Austria  and  foreign  parts.  In  1808  it  was 
1,059,440:  1810,  1,073.294:  and  in  1825,  1,182,595,  besides 
about  50,000  persons  not  bom  in  the  province :  the  present 
population  is  about  1,280,000.  The  proportion  of  males  to 
fhmales  is  as  about  46  to  58.  The  number  of  houses  in 
1816  was  150,385:  in  1827,  153,168:  and  it  is  at  present 
about  155,500.  In  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  ustricts 
there  are  many  Sdtavonians,  here  denominated  Croats.  In 
1828  the  births  amounted  to  47,566.  and  m  1831  to  46.789: 
while  the  deaths  amounted  in  1828  to  45,520.  and  in  1831 
to  49,063.    In  1830  the  marriages  were  13,604. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  province  is  devoted  to  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  wine ;  and  of  this  about 
1,900,000  acres  are  under  the  plough:  yet,  in  spite  of  good 
husbandry,  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  little  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  that  wheat  and  rye  do  not  yield  more 
than  Ave,  barley  not  more  than  eight  or  nine,  and  oats  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  grains  ibr  each  grain  sown.  The 
province,  in  fact,  does  not  mxluce  com  enough  for  its  own 
consumption.  The  quantity  of  meadow-lana  is  estimated 
at  about  550,000  acres ;  the  pastures  at  about  392,000 ;  and 
the  woods  and  forests  occupy  about  1,228,000.  Peu  and 
beans  and  potatoes  are  universally  cultivated,  particularly 
in  Upper  Mannhartaberg.  Vegetables  are  abundant,  and 
iVuit  likewise.  Hemp  and  fla.x  are  cultivated,  but  the  qua- 
lity is  indi^rent  and  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Safi&on  of 
very  superior  kind  Is  raised  near  St.  Pulten  and  Melk. 
The  vineyartb  occupy  about  112,230  acres  of  ground,  and 
on  an  average  yield  2,01)0,000  aulms  (about  31,000,000 
pillons)  annually.  The  finest  vineyards  are  those  of  Weid- 
ling,  Klosterneuburg,  Grinzing,  and  some  others  in  the 
Lower  Wienerwald;  and  the  wines  of  Burgundy  and 
Champagne  have  long  been  acclimatised  in  some  parts.  The 
mountain  districts  produce  a  very  full-bodied  durable  wine. 
The  woods  and  forests,  which  supply  both  ftiel  and  Umber, 
have  suffered  so  much  from  neglect  that  they  do  not  suffice 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The  most  extensive, 
which  lie  in  the  circles  of  theWienerwald,  are  chiefly  com- . 
pcffied  of  the  beech,  oak,  maple,  linden,  efan,  alder.  pine,and  fir. 

The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  has  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  which  it  received  during  the  repeated  invasions  of  the 
French  armies.  The  whole  stock  does  not  exceed  300,000 
heads.  A  portion  of  it  is  of  a  very  superior  native  breed. 
Although  the  establishments  for  breeding  horses  belonging 
to  the  crown  and  several  noblemen  have  done  someuing 
towards  improving  the  race,  this  branch  of  economy  is  not 
pursued  with  muui  activity.  Some  writers  do  not  estimate 
the  stock  at  more  than  57,000  or  60,000.  Independently  of 
several  extensive  she^wolks  in  monv  of  the  upland  ais- 
tnrts,  every  peasant  feeds  his  little  nock  of  10,  20,  or  30 
sheep.  Upwards  of  one  half  of  the  whole  stock,  estimated 
at  450,000,  are  of  breeds  improved  by  crossing  with  meri- 
noes  and  other  foreign  races.  The  largest  flocks  are  those 
on  the  imperial  estates.  The  yearly  weight  of  wool  obtained 
is  about  l,190,OOOlbs.,  and  much  of  it  is  exported.  Goats 
and  swine  are  not  bred  in  great  numbers.  Poultty  is  fed  en 
a  lanre  scale  for  the  Vienna  market  Some  honey  and  ir*^ 
ara  made :  tiu  stock  of  fUDoe  is  muck  diminishetC 


The  nines  i^  the  Lower  Ens  are  notof  aiqr  great  im- 
portance. The  Annaberg  no  longer  yieUs  silver.  Then 
are  iron  mines  at  Reichenan,  Kitten,  Scfaottwien,  llrdweis, 
Weitra.  and  other  spots,  but  the  quanti^  raised  is  but  in- 
considerable. There  are  numerous  quarries  «r  marbls  and 
freestone,  &c.,  particularly  in  the  south ;  gypsum  and  calea>- 
reous  rocks,  from  which  much  lime  is  made  ore  abundant ; 
mill-stones,  gruiite,  slate,  alunv  potter's  clay,  quarts 
making  glass  and  chin%  and  pw^yry.  ore  vaoog  the  other 
mineral  products.  Goals  are  raised  ia  the  souA  and  i(t 
some  other  parts. 

The  Lower  Ens  ranks  next  to  Bohemia  in  a  manufiustur- 
ing  |i>oint  of  view ;  and  the  principal  seats  of  industry  aye  the 
districts  south  of  the  Danube,  the  northern  being  chiefly 
agricultural.  In  l&ll,  the  numbei  qf  ii]^vidual8  employed 
in  these  districts  vas  163>171,  aliout  qne-six^  of  the  taen 
population  of  the  whole  province.  Fla^  and  hamy  yams 
are  spun  wherever  the  materials  ore  growq ;  in  the  Upper 
Mannhartsbei^  3S00  bonds  are  em^t^fed*  besides  those 
who  spin  for  their  domestic  wants.  Cott^  wool  is  also  spun 
in  the  same  circle  by  hand,  and  employs  between  50Q0  and 
6000  persons.  In  1828  the  province  had  30  faotories.  in 
which  224,518  spmdleswereat  work.  Much  lincu  is  woven, 
but  mostly  for  home  use ;  and  the  linen-tape  manufactures 
of  Siegharts  occupy  above  1 000  hands.  Cottons,  particularly 
of  the  flner  sorts,  are  manufactured  on  a»  extensive  scale 
at  Vienna :  large  printing-works  ore  carried  on  at  Neun- 
kirchen,  Friedau,  St.  Piilten,  Kettenhof,  &c.  Cotton  em- 
broidery, atockings,  &&,  are  made  at  Viennaond  elsewhere. 
The  woollen  manufacture  has  never  prospered  to  any  great 
exteqt,  although  there  are  some  large  fhetotiea  in  Vienna, 
at  Rittersdor^  &e.,  but  the  silk  manufiMiture  has  rism  to 
great  perfection  in  the  capital,  where,  even  as  Ihr  hack  as 
1827,  it  employed  above  8000  looms:  it  is  brisk  also  atLeo- 
bersdorf,  Neustadt,  Katzeldorf.  Sec.  Laoe^  ironware^  and 
cutlery;  tools,  copperwore,  brasswork,  buttons,  jewdlery, 
and  trinkets ;  articles  of  wood,  leather,  glass,  niirrorit  poi" 
cetain,  earthenware,  paper,  musical  instruments,  soap^  sc., 
form  so  many  additional  bnnches  of  indiutry. 

The  Lower  Ens  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  and  foreign  parts,  by  means  of  its  com- 
munications by  land  with  the  Adriatic,  Gwmany,  Poland, 
Sec,  and  by  the  Danube  with  Hungary,  Turkay*  and  the 
East. 

The  various  seientifle  institatxms  and  aeheols.  botii  in 
Vienna  and  the  aevnal  towns  in  general,  ofliwd  advantages 
to  this  province  which  must  at  M  times  promote  its  pros- 
perity. 

Among  the  towns  not  before  mentionad  are,  in  the 
Lower  Wienerwald,  Hainburg  on  the  Danube  2800. 
Brnck  on  the  Leitha  2600,  Neustadt  10,503,  Klosterneu- 
burg on  the  Danube  3350,  Schwechel  2100,  Baden  4600, 
and  Medling  2050 ;  in  the  Upper  Wienerwald,  Baierisch- 
Waidhefln  210Q.  Tuln  on  the  Danube  1500,  Ips  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ips  and  Danube  1100,  and  Melk  on  the  Da- 
nube 1020;  in  the  Lower  Maunhartsberg,  Maissau  700, 
Rot^  2260,  Labb  on  the  Thaya  1350.  Feldsberg  S600,  Zis- 
tersdorf  1700,  Stockerau  155Q,  and  ISistelbach  3650;  and 
in  the  Upper  Mannhartsberg,  Stein  on  the  Danube  1700, 
Egenburg  2000,  Weitra  1800,  and  LapgenUiii  3150. 

The  province  of  the  Uppbb  Ens.  or  Urbe  Ausnua, 
forms  the  western  part  of  the  AndiduBhy,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  but  ehieftyon  the  south, 
between  46°  57'  and  48"  46'  N.  lat  It  oomprehends  the 
duchy  of  Salzburg  which  was  incorporated  with  it  in  the 
year  1816.  Its  boundaries  are,  on  the  north,  Bidiemia; 
on  the  east  the  Lower  GD>or  Lover  Austria;  on  the  south 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  on  the  west  Bavaria. 
Its  area,  according  to  the  estjinate  of  the  quarter-master- 
general's  survey,  is  7630  English  square  miles. orabout  805 
more  than  that  of  Wales.  The  tbres  eastern  cindes,  the  Mtihl, 
Traun,  and  ^auarpck,  w  wUad  Old  Austria;  and  the 
new  circle  of  the  fnn  an^  SaUburg  or  Salsach,  is  tem«A 
New  Austria. 
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TUm  Upper  Bns  is  a  mountainoas  country:  the  parta 
KUtb  of  we  Danube  contain  the  most  elevated  alpine  re- 
gions in  the  Auatrian  dominions,  and  those  north  of  it  are 
intetseoted  by  lower  ranges  which  are  offsets  of  the  great 
Bohemian  forest  range.  The  RhEetian  Alps  occuot  a 
small  portion  of  the  south-vest,  and  terminate  at  the  Diei- 
berrenspitz,  fix>m  which  point  the  Noric  Aim  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  southern  circles  of  Salzbui^,  Hausruck,  and 
Traun.  The  highest  summits  in  this  part  are  the  Gross- 
glockner.  12,221  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  Salzburg  circle ;  the  Anko- 
gel,  1 1,798  foet ;  the  Grosse  Wieabach  or  Kmmmhom, 
aboutU,770;  the  Hochkar,  11,270;  and  the Murauerkop^ 
10,070  foet.  All  these  are  situated  in  the  southnn  part  of 
the  SalzBoh  oixole.  Tlkere  axe  many  wide  and  numerous 
SQull  valleys,  especially  the  noble  vaUeys  of  the  Sdxaoh, 
Gastein,  SmI,  &c.,  omoiw  Hbs  mountain  masses  that  over- 
spread Uie  land  south  of  the  Danube,  which  constitutes 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  sur&ce  itfthe  Upper  Ens.  The  only 
level  country  in  the  province  is  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  Dmube.  In  the  Hiihl  circle,  which  is  north  of  the 
river,  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Plockenstein,  close 
to  the  common  boundary  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the 
Upper  Ens;  its  height  does  not  exceed  2177  English  feet 

Among  the  numerous  streams  of  the  Upper  Ens  there  are 
five  navigable  rivers :  the  Danube,  which  enters  the  province 
in  the  north>west,  below  Passau,  and  quits  it  after  receiving 
the  Ens  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  circle  of  the  Miihl ; 
the  Inn,  whieh  forms  the  western  frontier  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  receives  the  Saal,  another  navigable  river  that 
divides  the  Upper  Ens  in  part  flrom  Bavaria ;  the  Ens ;  and 
the  Traun,  which  last  stream  flows  out  of  a  small  lake  not 
fkr  from  Aussee,  in  Upper  Styria,  then  crosses  into  the  circle 
of  the  Traun,  at  its  south-western  end,  turning  from  the 
west  to  the  north,  passes  through  the  Lakes  Halstatt  and 
Traun,  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  alon^  the  western 
side  of  the  circle,  throws  itself  overa  precipice  SOfeet  high 
near  Lambach,  washes  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of 
Wels,  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  and  ultimately  foils  into  the 
Danube,  opposite  Steyeregg,  after  a  course  of  about  70 
miles.  It  IS  navi^bls  after  quitting  the  Traunsee,  and  the 
obstruction  flrom  the  fUl  at  Lambocn  has  been  obviated  by 
a  side  canal  1020  feet  in  length.  Among  the  minor  streams 
are— the  Aver,  whioh  unites  the  Mond  and  Kammn  lakes, 
and  jiHUS  the  Danube  near  the  Ziselau,  the  Salzaoh  or 
Salzo,  which  waters  the  south  of  the  circle  of  that  name, 
then  flows  through  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  past 
Salzburg,  and  foils  into  the  Inn  a  few  miles  souUi-west  of 
Braunau,  the  Saal  and  Lammer,  tributaries  of  the  Salzach, 
and  the  Rona. 

The  Upper  Ens  abounds  in  lakes,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  largest.  The  l^aun  or  Gmuader  See,  in  the  west  of 
the  Traun  cirele,  6310  Vienna  fathoms  long(39,437EDglii!h 
feetX  1570  fothoms  (9812  foet)  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and 
598  Vienna  feet  (620  feet)  in  its  greatest  depth.  The  Hal- 
Btatter  See  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  same 
oirdeb  inclosed  between  high  mountains,  4260  Vienna  fo- 
thoms  (26,622  feet)  long,  1130  fothoms  (7068  foet)  broad, 
and  600  Vienna  foet  (622  foet)  in  its  greatest  depth.  Tlw 
Atter  or  Kommer  See,  in  the  south  of  the  Hausruck  circle, 
10,300  fothoms  (64,375  feet)  long  and  1745  (10,906  feet) 
broad ;  uid  the  Matt  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  ^e  Moon,  from 
its  crescent-like  shape),  which  lies  west  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  Atter  See,  and  is  5600  ftithoms  (35,000  foet)  long 
and  1070  (6687  feet)  Iwoad.  There  is  on  immense  num- 
ber of  smaller  lakes,  of  which,  in  the  Traun  circle  alone.  27 
have  been  counted.  Swamps  and  morasses  of  considerable 
extent  occur  in  many  parts,  particularly  near  the  Mond  and 
Traun  lakes,  and  in  the  Ptozgau,  near  the  banks  of  .the 
Salaadi,  in  Ae  sonth-west  of  the  circle  of  Salzach. 

The  most  celebrated  minw^  springs  of  the  Uppw  Ens 
«e  those  of  Gastein,  which  lie  deeidy  emhoiomed  in  the 
valley  of  that  name  among  the  moat  aoathem  mountains 
ofSalzach  in  47**  5'  N.  latand  13*  8'  B.  long.  The  waters 
are  of  a  sulphurous  nature  perfectly  pur«  wd  teanslodd. 
and  the  six  springs  vary  fr«n  95*  to  US*  of  Fahrenheit 
in  temperature.  The  oold  mineral  waten  ot  Bt  Wol^ang 
ore  also  in  much  repute. 

The  climate  of  the  Upper  Ens  is  much  colder  than  fhat 
of  the  Ixtwer  Ens,  though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude ;  am^ 
much  more  so  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  The 
wmest  parts  ore  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  On  tbe 
«rtiole  It  IS  not  inoalnbiioui,  although  not  oo  healthy  as  the 


adjacent  proTtnees.  The  annual  nunttii^  is  one  in  thirty 
four. 

Many  extensive  traels,  particularly  among  the  alpine 
masses  of  the  sou^  are  extremely  steril.  The  valleys 
north  of  the  Tauem  group  in  the  Soluch  oirde  abound  in 
clay,  limestone,  slate,  quartz,  &c.  The  low  lands  of  that 
circle,  the  northern  parts  of  the  Traon,  and  several  districts 
in  the  Hausruck,  and  tbe  western  tracks  along  Um  Inn,  are 
highly  fertile. 

The  Upper  Ens  is  not  rich  in  native  products.  Marble 
however  of  peculiarly  flue  quality  is  found  in  the  Salxach 
circle,  where  black,  red,  olue,  and  parti-ooloured  kinds 
are  obtained.  In  the  same  circle  are  found  alabaster, 
crystal,  gypsum,  gamete,  beryls,  topazes,  emeralda,  &c. 
Granite  and  sandstone  occur  generally.  There  was  for- 
merly a  much  larger  pndnce  of  metals  m  the  western  ports 
of  the  province :  gold  and  ^ver  are  however  still  found 
on  the  Gastein  range  at  Kauris  and  Schellgaden,  and  gold 
dust  in  the  Salzach  and  other  streams ;  copper  sbounda  on 
the  Grerlos  and  in  the  valleys  of  Brunn,  Stubach,  Leogang, 
and  Ramingstein,  in  tbe  two  last  which  much  lead  is  | 
got ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  iron  is  procured  from  the  moun-  j 
tains  about  Hiittau  and  Flachaw,  the  Hinteralp  and 
Bundschuh,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  IVaun  circle,  whence 
copper  and  lead  are  also  obtained.  Salt  abouncU  in  the 
hills  of  Ischil  and  Hallstatt,  and  in  the  Thunhurg  near 
Hallein,  and  the  yearly  produce  is  about  55,000  tons. 
Cobalt  is  found  at  Zinkwand.  Coals  are  dug  in  several 
quarters ;  sulphur  at  Hiihlbaeh  and  Grosnrl  m  the  Sal- 
zach ;  and  there  axe  extensive  peat-mosses. 

The  Upper  Ens  contained  755,891  inhabitante  in  the 
year  1815;  826,575  in  the  year  1625;  and  tbe  present 
number  is  estimated  to  be  867,000.  The  births  in  1828  were 
24,460,  and  in  1831,  24.035:  the  deaths  in  1828  were  22,1 77,  . 
and  in  1831,  21,080  :  and  the  marriages  in  1629  wwe  5448. 
The  majori^  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  stock  as  ! 
the  Bavarians.   On  the  banks  of  the  Ens  and  Traun  are 
some  villages  peopled  with  individuals  of  Sclavonian  ex- 
traction. The  proportions  throughout  the  province  are  said 
to  be  five  agricultural  labourers  to  two  operatives,  one 
of  noble  blood  in  every  438  persons,  and  one  ecclesiasliq  in 
every  260.   The  R«nan  Cwiolic  is  the  predominant  zeli 
gion.  and  there  are  not  above  30,000  protestanta  in  the 
whole  province.  The  average  issue  of  each  marrisge  is  es- 
timated at  tnm  four  to  five  chikbrm. 

Agriculture  is  said  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  the 
Upper  than  in  the  Lower  Ens.  The  quanti^  of  land  under 
the  plough  is  estimated  at  1,162,510  acres:  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rve  are  the  chief  crops ;  and  agriculture  is  con- 
ducted on  the  largest  scale  in  the  circlM  of  the  Miihl.  Haus- 
ruck, and  Traun.  About  35,600  acres  are  occupied  as 
garden-ground;  about  115  only  for  vineyards  in  the  Miitil 
and  Hausruck;  about  510,600  as  meadows;  and  1,106,800 
are  used  for  grazing  cattle.  It  is  calculated  that  1 ,346,900  ' 
are  covered  with  woods  and  forests.  Very  considerable 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  fruit  are  raised  iu  the  Upper 
fins.  In  some  parts  the  produce  of  gram  is  so  small,  for 
instance  in  the  Vietditau  on  Lake  Tnuin,  tiiat  in  the  best 
years  it  does  not  yield  above  Uiree  grains  for  every  grain 
sown ;  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  lYaun,  on  the  contrary, 
wheat  produces  e^htfotd,  and  oate  tenfiiAd  and  upwanb. 
The  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  about  1,480,000  quarters 
annually. 

The  province  abounds  in  pastures  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  general.  The  race  of  norsea  bred  in  the  Pinzgau, 
a  district  among  the  Alps  north  of  the  Salza,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  lai^est  and  tallest  in  Europe:  they  are  gene- 
rally 19  hands  h^h.  In  1830  the  stock  of  horses  of  all 
kinds  in  the  Upper  Ens  was  46,950.  The  homed  cattle 
are  of  a  lai^  breed :  tbe  stock  in  1830  was  85,579  oxen 
and  293,604  cows.  Tbe  sheep  are  of  an  infovior  race, 
and  none  of  them  yield  fine  wool:  tiie  stock  in  1830  was 
199,925.  a  diminution  of  15,498  oinoe  18S7.  Goats  abound 
in  the  upland  parts.  The  lynx,  wolf,  and  bear  ore  occasion-  | 
ally  met  with ;  foxes,  stags,  deer,  marmots,  polecats,  squir-  | 
rels,  marteiu,  hares,  and  wildfowl  are  more  or  less  plentiful. 
F^h  water  fish  are  abundant :  and  the  beaver  and  otter 
are  at  times  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,.  Muhl,  and 
Aschach.  The  pearl  muscle  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivuleu 
in  the  upper  port  of  the  Miihl  circle. 

The  manufoctures  of  this  province,  though  less  exten- 
sive than  those  of  the  Lower  Enfc  an^ooa^^Mble.  Tbe 
peasanCJT  in  geiieralMifllit^fiacnrr'nmr^^fnHinens  and 
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wooUfius,  and  make  what  leather .  articles  they  require. 
Much  linen  thread  is  spun  as  well  as  woollen  and  cotton 

ff^n,  on  which  above  15,000  hands  are  employed  in  tbe 
uhl  circle  alone,  where  there  are  upwards  of  5000 
looms  fax  weaving  linens,  &c.,  and  numerous  &ctones 
where  linens  •n4  eottons  are  printed.  Tbe  manahcture  of 
cotton  cloths  is  most  extennve  at  Sehwanenstadt  in  the 
Hauiruck,  Lints,  Vxhhc  in  the  Uiihl,  Wels,  Stcger,  and 
Hallein.  There  is  a  consideTable  msnufiwtoxy  of  woollens 
and  carpets  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  Lintz ;  and  others 
in  Wels,  lAnhalsen  in  the  Muhl,  Neuho^  &c  About  St. 
Wol%ang  in  the  Traun  cloth  of  goats*  hair  is  prepared. 
Large  quantities  of  steel  and  ironware  tools,  are  made 
in  the  Upper  Bns,  particularly  in  Steyer  and  the  districts 
to  the  south  of  it,  at  Steinlnoh,  Siemiu^  Neuzeug : 
Steyer,  in  fbct,  has  been  called  the  Birmingham  of  Austria, 
but  its  manu&clures  are  of  coarser  workmanship.  There 
are  copper  and  brass  works  at  Ebenau  in  the  Salsach,  Rei- 
chraming,  and  near  Wels.  The  preparation  of  wood  for 
domestic  and  other  purposes  fpves  considerable  employment 
to  all  the  |»rts  souih  of  the  Danube.  Bleoching-grounds 
and  tanneries  ate  nnmennis.  Paper,  ^ass.  leather,  earthen- 
ware^ diemicala,  beer,  and  spirits  are  manufactuied  pretty 
extensively. . 

The  exports  of  the  Upper  Ens  are  very  considerable,  and 
consist  principally  of  salt;  timbw,  and  wood  for  fhel,  yams, 
linens,  woollens,  carpets,  ironware,  tools,  nails,  and  screws, 
cutlery,  flax,  cotton-yam,  cottons,  stockings,  cheese,  beer, 
cattle,  earthenware,  mill  and  polishing  atones,  stone  for 
building  marble,  and  fruit. 

The  principal  towns,  independently  of  tbe  chief  towns  in 
the  several  circles,  are,  in  the  Miibl  circle,  Freiiitadt  on 
the  Feldaist,  2200  inhabitants;  Uribhr,  or  Ufer.  Lints, 
united  by  a  bridge  to  liotz,  2600 ;  and  Steyeregg  on  the 
Danube,  850 :  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  the  towns  of  Bffer- 
ding,  1000;  Sehwanenstadt;  and  Grieskirohen :  in  the 
TWun  circle.  Ens,  on  a  steep  1^  on  die  left  bank  of  the 
Ens,  with  five  suburbs,  380  nouses  and  3000  inhabitants; 
Gmunden,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Traun  from  Lake  TVmui, 
1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  six  suburbs,  440 
houses  and  3250  inhabitants,  with  saline  springs  and  baths ; 
KremsmuDster,  built  round  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Krems,  with  several  public  schools,  a  rich  abbey,  an  obser- 
vatory, and  collections  in  natural  history,  ilcc,  and  950  in- 
habitants ;  Kirchdwf,  St  Florian,  Semmg  <  1 200  inhabit- 
ants), and  Gtunau  on  the  Alben,  1750.  In  this  circle  lies 
the  Salzkammergut  (Salt-domain  of  the  Crown),  between 
lakes  Traun,  Atter,  end  St.  Wolfgang,  the  Salzach  circle, 
and  Styria;  it  contains  an  area  of  236  square  miles,  and  has 
79  Tillages  and  hamlets,  2450  houses,  and  16,200  inhabit- 
ants: tbere  is  no  level  land  vhatevtf  in  this  district. 
The  salt-mines  yield  about  40,000  tons  of  sidt,  and  it  is 
said  a  clear  revenue  of  upwards  of  70,000^  annually.  Coals, 
alabaster,  and  gypsum  are  also  obtained  from  this  district. 
It  contains  the  market-towns  of  Ischil  on  the  Traun,  with 
250  houses  and  1800  inhabitants,  two  salt-works,  saline 
oaths,  and  a  theatre  and  hospital.  Hallstatt,  on  the  lake  of 
that  name,  1050  inhabitants;  Laufen,  with  370,  and  salt  and 
coal-works ;  Groisem,  a  village  of  756,  on  the  Traun,  and 
Langbath,  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake  IVaun,  with  salt- 
boiling-houses,  saw-mills,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  flOO. 
The  Salzkammei^ut  lies  between  47"  29'  and  47°  51'  N. 
lat,  and  13°  29'  and  13°  51'  E.  lonff.  In  the  Salzach 
circle  are  the  towns  of  Hallein  on  the  Mliach,  where  there 
are  salt-works  and  boiling-pans.  330  houses  and  5000  in- 
habitants, and  Radstadt,  on  a  bill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ens,  with  about  920.  In  this  circle  lies  the  beantiftil  valley 
of  Gastein  among  the  Alps,  from  30  to  40  miles  in  length 
and  about  two  in  breadin,  in  which  are  21  villages  and 
hamlets,  including  Hof  or  Hof  in  der  Gastein,  the  chief 
place  in  the  valley,  and  the  baths  called  Wildbad-Grastein, 
which  have  upwards  of  1200  visitors  in  the  season.  Gredig, 
with  its  rich  marble  quarries  and  prince's  well,  the  source 
of  the  Glaubach,  Ebenau,  where  tnere  is  a  manulhctory  of 
copper,  brass,  and  ironware,  and  the  esteemed  sprinjgs  of 
St.  Wolfgang  on  the  Weichsel  brook  are  also  in  this  circle. 

(Blumenbach ;  Lichtenstem';  Hassers  Archduchy  qf 
Awtria;  Rohrer's  StatuHct;  HUtorical  and  Statutieal 
Survevqf  the  Aiutrian  Motion^;  Jenny's  Mamud ;  ^) 

ENSIGN,  a  commissioned  ol  Inoer,  the  lowest  in  degree, 
and  immediately  subordinate  to  the  lieatenants  in  a  regi- 
ment of  inftotiy.  One  of  this  rank  is  appointed  to  each 
company,  and  the  junior  ensigns  are  chaised  with  the  duty 
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of  carrying  the  colours  of  the  regiment.  Ensigns  in  ttw 
regiments  of  foot  guards  have  also  the  rank  of  lieutenants- 
In  the  rifle  brigacb,  and  in  the  royal  owps  of  artilluy.  »• 
gineers  and  marines,  in  place  of  an  ensign,  a  Mould  \iuh 
tenant  is  attached  to  each  company. 

Among  the  Spaniards  and  Italums,  in  the  asrantaaith 
century,  it  appears  that  no  officw  existed  like  the  lientenaBt 
of  a  company,  whose  rank  is  between  that  of  a  captain  and 
ensign,  any  such  being  considered  superfluooat  and  as 
tending  to  diminish  tbe  importance  which  was  attactwd  to 
the  post  of  the  officer  who  lutd  the  chai^  of  the  colours,  on 
.the  preservation  of  which,  in  action*  the  honour  of  tha 
regiment  was  made  greatly  to  d^oid. 

When,  as  formerly,  a  battle  partook  &r  more  than  at 
present  of  the  nature  of  a  males,  the  loss  of  a  atandaid, 
which  served  as  a  mark  for  the  soldiers  under  each 
leader  to  keep  together  in  the  fight  or  to  rally  when  dis- 
persed, must  nave  been  a  serious  misfortune,  and  {vobablv 
was  often  attended  by  the  total  defeat  and  destraotion  ol 
the  party ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  arose  tbe  point  of  honour 
respecting  the  colours.  A  French  militwy  author,  who 
served  and  wrote  in  the  time  of  Chatles  IX^  intending  to 
express  the  importance  of  laeserving  the  odours  to  the 
last,  observes  that,  tm  a  defeat  taking  place,  tbe  1^  shonU 
serve  the  ensign  as  a  shroud;  and  instances  have  occurred 
of  a  standard-bearer  who,  being  mortally  woimded,  tore  Uie 
flag  from  its  staff  and  died  with  it  wrapped  about  his  body. 
Such  a  circumstance  is  related  of  Don  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  and  of  a  young;  emoat 
named  Cfaatelier  at  the  taking  of  Tailleboui^  dnni^  the 
wars  of  the  Huguenots. 

In  the  antient  French  service,  tbe  duty  of  carrying  the 
oriflamme  at  the  head  of  the  army  was  confided  to  a  man 
of  rank,  and  also  of  approved  valour  and  pmdenee;  tbe 
post  was  held  for  life. 

The  price  of  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  foot  guards  ia 
1200/.,  and  his  daily  pay  is  5«.  6<£.;  in  the  r^nments  of  the 
line  the  price  is  450/.,  and  the  dailjr  pay  &».  3a. 

ENTABLATURE.  [Citil  AitCHiTScnrRB  ;  CoLiiHir.l 

ENTAIL.  rasTATB.r 

ENTALO'PHORA.  [Sertulakiosa.] 

ENTERI'TIS.  Inflammation  qf  the  Intestines.  The  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  con- 
stitute an  extensive  and  highly  important  class  of  disease^ 
several  of  which  are  properly  designated  by  specific  names, 
since  they  have  u  peculiar  aeat,  and  require  a  peculiar  treat- 
ment. Enteritis  is  one  of  these.  This  term  is  employed  to 
denote  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  external  ax  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  intestines.  When  inflanunatioa  is  seated  ex- 
clusively or  chiefly  in  the  {lerilooeal  coat  of  the  intestines, 
both  the  local  and  the  constitutional  affection  is  videlT  dif- 
fijrent  from  that  which  is  produced  when  inflamnution  is 
seated  in  the  mucous  coat.  It  is  therefbre  with  good  rea- 
son that  these  diseases  are  distinguished  by  different  names. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  enteritis  are  pain  in  the 
bowels,  vomiting,  invincible  constipation,  ftver,  and  suddUm 
and  great  prostration  of  strength. 

The  pain  is  often  exceedingly  severe,  and  ia  usually  espe- 
cially acute  about  the  navel.  Tho  inflammation  may  be 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  intestines,  or  its  seat  may 
be  very  extensive.  The  pain  is  felt  in  the  part  in  which 
the  inflammation  is  seated ;  hence  the  pain  is  occasionally 
restricted  to  a  particular  part  of  tbe  abdomen ;  but  ihr  more 
commonly  it  is  sfuread  over  a  large  portion  of  it,  and,  as  lui 
just  been  stated,  is  peculiarly  severe  about  the  navd.  Tha 
pain  is  constantly  present ;  it  is  never  fbr  a  moment  entirely 
absent ;  but  it  is  occasionally  ver^  much  aggravated  in  pa- 
roxysms. It  is  always  greatly  increased  hy  pressure  over 
the  seat  of  the  part  inflamed.  Though  severe  pain  he  a 
very  constant  attendant  on  enteritis,  yet  occasionally  cases 
occur  in  which  the  pain  is  never  so  great  as  to  occasion 
much  alarm,  and  these  insidious  attacks  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

Tbe  vomiting,  though  occasionally  absent,  is  pretty  con 
stantly  present,  and  is  sometimes  frequent  and  most  diss 
tressing.  In  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  vomiting 
there  is  a  sense  of  nausea.  It  has  been  thought  that  when 
the  vomiting  is  uivent,  it  is  an  indioaUcn  that  the  inflam 
mation  has  exteimed  to  the  stomach ;  hut  the  inspection  of 
the  body  after  death  has  M\j  shown  that  there  may  he 
most  distressing  vomiting  when  not  the  'cast  oppearance  of 
disease  can  be  traced  in  the  stomach.  >  i 

Obstinate  constipation  is  a  dta^^^|^^ig^^^Opg|^ 
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It  u  not  Indeed  iuvurialily  jvesent,  but  it  ii  present  in  ao 
Urge  a  proportion  of  cases,  that  -when  absent  it  must  be 
eoQttdered  as  an  exception  to  the  gen^  rule.  Itg  absence 
should  leave  no  donbt  upon  the  mind  of  the  nature  of  the 
attack  if  the  other  symptomB  are  present. 

More  or  IMs  fever  is  always  present.  The  afcin  h  nnudly 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  hnt  is  often  preceded  by  a  Hnse  ^ 
ehininees  or  by  a  ^tinct,  rigor.  Th»  tmpn  is  usually 
uliite  and  flirred ;  there  Is  mueh  thirst,  and  the  poise  is 
^ek,  smalli  sfaaip,  and  ineompreBsible. 

The  expression  <^  the  countenance  is  peeuUar.  The 
features  are  sbsrp  and  compressed ;  in  severe  eases,  and  in 
almost  all  cases  in  the  advanced  stage  quite  sunk ;  the  ex* 
^«S8iOn  is  anxious  and  trild,  and  the  first  glance  conveys  to 
the  beholder  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  individiul  is 
hbonring  under  some  intense  internal  disease. 

The  impression  upon  the  powers  of  life  is  so  great  and 
rapid  that  the  patient  is  fiir  more  exhausted  after  a  few 
hours'  illness  in  this  disease  than  after  an  attack  of  as  many 
days*  duration  in  most  other  acute  maladies.  This  rapid 
tnd  extreme  prostration  is  highly  characteristic  of  enteritis, 
and  ^  it  be  combined  with  any  one  of  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  dMcribed,  should  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence, 
in  an  intense  fbrm,  i^one  of  tbemostdai^etons  diseases  to 
whieh  tile  hnman  body  is  subject  , 

As  the  inflammation  advances  the  pulse  becomes  more 
rapid  and  fbeble ;  the  abdomen  swollen,  tense,  and  tympa- 
nitic; the  prostration  increases:  the  skin,  instead  of  being 
hot,  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  extremities,  more 
especially,  are  cold. 

The  inflammation  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  terminate 
in  gangrene.  Before  this  event  happens  it  is  usually  con- 
ceived that  the  inflammatory  action  extends  from  the  peri- 
toneal to  the  muscular  coat,  and  that  in  the  most  intense 
cases  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine  become  involved.  The 
signs  that  mortiDcation  has  taken  place  are  cessation  of  pain, 
hucnp,  increased  fi^uency  and  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
greater  oollapse  of  tiie  oountenanoe.  and  increased  prostra- 
oon.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  often  when  the  patient 
din  undn  tiie  ordinary  symptoms  of  mwtiflcatlon,  on  tiie 
axaminatioD  of  the  intestine  after  death,  nothing  can  be 
detected  but  tiie  usual  appearances  of  inflammation ;  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  gangrenous  spot;  death  is  produced  by  the 
intensitv  of  the  inflammation. 

*tiiB  brain  usu^y  remains  nnafibcted  to  the  end ;  the 
mental  fitculties  are  but  little  impaired ;  but  sometimes,  as 
the  disease  advances,  the  mind  becomes  confused  and  wan- 
dering, snd  occasionally  delirium  sets  in  early— a  certain 
sign  that  the  disease  is  of  extraordinary  intensity. 

xhe  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  are  acrid  and  indiges- 
tible matters  taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantity ; 
habitiul  full  living  on  highly  seasoned  food ;  the  accumu- 
lation of  hardened  feeces,  cold  drinks,  especially  when 
the  body  had  been  previously  overheated.  But  perhaps  the 
most  common  cause  of  tlie  disease  is  ctdd,  combined  with 
moisture,  applied  eitiier  directly  to  the  abdomen,  at  to  the 
body  generally,  and  more  especially  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. It  is  also  frequently  superinduced  by  strangulated 
hernia ;  and  on  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  of 
enteritis  the  abdomen  should  always  be  carefully  examined 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  hernia  be  present.  It 
may  also  be  caused  by  an  event  which  cannot  be  known 
unul  after  death — the  involution  of  one  fold  of  the  intestine 
within  another  (intua-susception  or  volvulus),  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels. 

Enteritis  can  scarcely  be  confonnded  with  any  other  dis- 
ease excepting  colic,  and  the  relation  betwem  these  two 
affections  is  so  close  tlut  severe  colio  is  very  apt  to  lapse 
into  enteritis ;  and  this  it  is  Teryimputant  that  the  prac- 
titioner should  bear  in  mind.  But  when  colic  exists  as  a 
dislinet  disease  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  enteritis  by 
the  absence  of  fever,  and  of  the  prostration  so  character- 
istic of  enteritis;  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pain  men 
decidedly  in  paroxysms  with  intervals  of  complete  ease ; 
by  the  diminution,  not  the  increase  of  the  pain  on  pressure, 
and  by  the  strikingly  difiierent  state  of  the  pulse. 

Bnteritis  may  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  infknt 
a  day  old,  to  the  man  who  reaches  the  extreme  term  of 
numan  life.  It  may  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its 
attack  is  often  sudden,  and  it  sometimes  proves  fatal  wiUi 
fHghtfttl  n4>idity.  It  is  by  no  means  unoommoo  for  a  penon 
appaienUy  m  sound  health  to  be  destroyed  by  this  ^sease 


within  twenty-fbur  hfturs  flwm  the  oommenoement  of  the 
attack. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  its  early  sjnaip- 
toms,  and  the  necessity  of  attacking  it  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  vigour.  The  ordinary  remedies  for  in- 
flammation must  be  employed  with  decision.  The  eharaetw 
of  the  pulse,  the  sunk  countenance,  the  prostration  of 
strength  may  appear  to  contrarindioate  blood-lettiug ;  but 
these  are  iUse  indications,  and  if  r^rded,  the  event  vpiH 
be  fbtaL  After  a  copious  bleeding  the  poise  often  dimi- 
nishes in  frequency  and  increases  In  strength;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  improves,  and  the  vital  energies 
recover,  as  if  the  system  were  relieved  of  an  oppressive  load. 
Bleeding  must  be  carried  as  as  possible,  until  it  appears 
to  have  made  an  impressioti  upon  the  inifammatory  action. 
It  is  a  very  useftil  practice  to  bleed  ftom  the  arm  two  or 
three  times  in  saccession,  after  an  interval  of  two' or  three 
hours,  if  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  do  not  abate. 

It  is  without  doubt  highlv  desirable  to  procure  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels;  but  the  disease  u  to  be  cured  by  the 
removal  of  the  inflammation,  not  by  opening  the  bowels. 
Death  often  takes  plaoe  though  the  bowels  are  opened,  and 
the  fttal  event  is  not  nn&equaitly  hastened,  if  not  brought 
about,  by  the  acrid  nature  of  the  cathartics  given  to  remo\'E 
the  constipation.  These  acrid  cathartics,  if  tfa^  open  the 
boweK  do  not  necessarily  save  the  patient ;  and  if  they 
do  not  open  the  bowels  they  greatly  increase  the  inflam- 
mation. Only  the  mildest  aperients  should  be  employed. 
This  is  one  of  the  ^Useases  m  which  the  judicbus  em- 
ployment of  calomel  and  opium  is  attended  witii  the  best 
results. 

Colic  is  often  converted  into  enteritis,  or  a  case  of  ente- 
ritis mistaken  tar  colic  is  fHghtftilly  a^avated,  by  taking 
spirituous  cathartics,  as  tincture  of  rhubarb,  for  tne  relief 
of  the  pain.  In  no  case  whatever  should  any  vinous  or 
spirituous  cathartic  be  taken  for  pain  in  the  bowels,  how- 
ever slight,  without  the  sanction  of  a  medical  man.  Persons 
continually  sacrifice  their  lives  by  taking  brandy,  w  a  larffe 
dose  of  some  tihcture,  for  what  they  call  spasm  of  ue 
stomach  or  bowels.  ^6  so-oalled  spasm  oftentimes  is  in- 
flammation, whidb  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol  increases 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  disease  is  no  longer  to  be  re* 
strained  by  any  remedies  that  can  be  employed. 

BNTOMCLOGY,  that  branch  of  science  which  treats 
upon  insects.  The  term  entomology  literally  signifies  a 
discourse  upon  insects,  it  being  derived  from  the  two  Greek 
words  httamon,  an  insect,  and  logoa,  a  discourse. 

The  term  entoma  was  first  applied  to  these  animaLi  by 
Aristotle,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  insecta 
(whence  is  derived  the  English  name  insects),  both  having 
reference  to  a  striking  character  exhibited  in  the  insect 
tribe,  that  of  having  the  body  infected,  or,  as  it  were,  cut 
and  divided  into  numerous  segments.  FImbect.] 

ENTOMOSTO'MATA,  De  BlainvUle's  name  for  his 
second  fkmily  <tf  bis  first  order,  Si^f^umbranckiata,  of  his 
first  subclass,  iWucMfAalopAoraAorca,  of  hia  second  class, 
ParacephdhphorOt  of  Malacoxoa.  This  flimily  i^ipears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  irith  the  genus  BueeiMm  of  lannsus,  and 
is  thus  characterized  by  De  BlainvUle : — 

Animal  spiral,  with  the  foot,  which  is  shrater  than  the 
shell,  rounded  in  flront.  Mantle  provided  in  front  of  the 
respirativy  cavity  with  a  long  canal  always  uncovered, 
which  the  animal  uses  as  an  orma  of  prehension.  Head 
fUrnished  with  a  single  pair  of  olackisn  tentacula,  which 
carty  the  eyet  (m  an  enlargement  (renflement)  of  the  half 
of  their  base*.  Mouth  armed  with  a  proboscis,  as  in  the 
preceding  ^ilv  (Siphonottomatd),  without  any  labial  tooth, 
out  with  a  small  tongue.  Oi^ns  of  retpiraUon  formed  by 
two  unequal  pectinated  braa^ise.  Organs  of  generation 
— terminatitHi  <tf  the  oviduct  in  the  females  at  the  right 
side,  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity.  Teraunation 
of  the  defbient  canal  at  tlw  extremiQ^  of  a  long  flattened 
contractile  exdtatoiy  appendage,  situs^  at  the  right  side 
of  the  neck.  Shell  very  variaUe  in  form,  whose  opening 
sometimes  very  large,  and  sometinies  vny  small,  is  without 
an  a[marent  canal,  or  with  a  very  short  one  suddenly  re- 
curved upwards,  but  always  more  or  less  deeply  notched 
anteriorly.  Operculum  homy,  unguifonn,  oto,  subcon- 
cenlric,  with  the  summit  a  little  marked  and  ma^nal. 

De  BlainviUe  observes  that  this  &mily  differs  evidently 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Siphonoitomata,  wbether  in  the 
soft  ports  or  in  the  dieU.  l^e^ifBiwaj^^hiU  embraces 
are  not  all  mlmWtm^iSM^SiAt'^^  number 
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oi  them  an:  lome  live  at  the  montl|i  of  rirns.  and  a  vpry 
small  number  are  entirely  fluviatile 

Genera, 
• 

Turriculafed. 

Cerithinm 

Animal  very  much  elongated,  the  mantle  prolonged  into 
a  canal  at  its  right  side,  hut  without  a  distinct  tuoe ;  (he 
foot  terminated  a  depressed,  proboscidiform  muzzle ; 
tentacula  Tery  distant,  with  large  nngs^  swollen,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  length,  and  curying  the  eyes  at 
the  summit  of  this  enlargement  Moutu  terminal,  in  the 
rorm  of  a  vertical  slit,  without  any  labial  tooth,  and  with  a 
very  small  tongue  furnished  with  rejpilarly  disposed  re- 
flexed  teeth.   A  single  straight  brancbia. 


Animal  of  C«ritluiiai  TalMoopiuiD.  ud  ihtll  of  CaritUnm  pdnatn. 


Shell  mora  or  lest  turriculated,  tuberculous;  aperture 
small,  oval,  oblique  ;  the  columellar  border  very  much  ex- 
cavated, callous;  the  right  lip  sharp-edged,  and  dilating  a 
little  with  age.  Operculum  honi]^  oval,  rounded,  suh- 
spiral,  and  striated  on  its  external  sur&ce,  sunk,  and  bor- 
dered on  its  internal  surfoce. 

a. 

Species  which  have  evidently  a  small  canal  very  short, 
and  obliquely  recurved  towards  the  back. 
Ei^ample,  Ceritkium  Veriagtu.    Locality,  Tndian  Ocean 
and  Moluccas  (Lamarck). 

p. 

Species  which  have  a  still  smaller  canal,  but  straight 
throughout,  and  a  well-formed  sinus  at  the  posterior  union 
of  the  two  borders- ' 

Example,  Cerithitm  Aluco.  Locality,  Indian  Ocean  and 
Moluccas  (Lam.). 

r- 

Species  whose  aperture  is  divided  into  three  by  the 
shutting  of  the  short  anterior  tube,  and  that  of  the  pos- 
terior sinus.    (Genus,  Triphore,  or  Trutomg,  Deshayes.) 
Tri/oriMt  Deshayes. 
Example,  Ceritkium  Triatoma. 

Species  which  have  a  small  straight  canal,  and  the 
whorla  of  the  spire  flat  and  ribanded,  with  a  deep  umbi- 
licus, two  decorrent  plaits  on  the  columella,  and  one  on 
the  right  lip.    (Genus,  Nerinea,  Defrance.) 
Example,  Cerithiwn  Nerinea. 

I. 

Species  which  have  no  canal,  but  a  simple  notch,  and 
whose  right  lip  is  much  dilated  in  age.    (Genus,  Pota- 
midet,  Bronjepiart ;  PyrcucM,  De  Montfort.) 
Example,  Ceritkium  paltutre.   Ijocality,  coasts  of  the 
East  Inmes,  in  the  salt  marshes  (Lam.). 

Species  whose  aperture,  without  a  canal,  is  a  little 
notched  in  front  and  rear,  the  notch  being  replaced  by  a 
sinus ;  the  columellar  border  curved  in  its  middle ;  the 
right  lip  not  dilated.   (Genus,  Pirena,  Lam.) 
Example,  Ceritkium  Madagatcarimse. 

Dc  Blainville  makes  the  genus  Ceritkium,  as  established 
bv  him,  contain  Gfty-six  species  characterized  by  Lamarck ; 
adding  that  the  greater  part  are  marine,  hut  miuiy  from  the 


omnths  ef  riven,  and  some  entirely  lacustrine,  and  titer* 
IS  but  onf;  belon^ng  to  the  French  seas  (nos  mers),  Whilst 
more  than  a  hundrea  fossil  species  are  found  in  France  and 
Italy.  M.  Defrance  s  genus  Nerinea,,  ho  remarks,  youl^ 
be  better  placed  an.  ong  the  PyramMtm. 


«,  C«rithiniii  UwiamunAmm  (U*.))  t,  0.  M»Jm— (Ptawh 

Lul),  HcordlUK  to  De  RUIoTllle.  N.  B.  It  fa  not  aImt  tlul  thm  m  oat 
tlw  nnw  •pcciM.'DotwittiiUiidlOf  Um  tamfxMn  nBoolhiirM  of  L 

luiarck  places  Ceriikiwn  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  section  (Canaliflres)  of  his  Zoopkagout  TracheUpo^** 
immediately  after  TurrtteUa,  the  last  of  his  Pki/tipkagou* 
(Flant-eatiiig)  Traehelipodg. 

Olivier  gives  it  a  position  after  Purpura,  Cassis,  and 
Terebra,  and  before  Murex.  This,  as  the  Rev.  M.  J.'  Ber- 
keley and  Mr.  Hoffman  observe  in  their  interesting  paper 
on  the  anatomical  structure  of  Ceritkium  Teletcajiumt 
would  imply  a  structure  of  the  pt^rta  of  the  mouth  adapted 
for  boring  dbells,  according  to  the  known  habits  of  Murex, 
and  certain  allied  genera ;  but,  they  remark,  a  single 
glance  at  Adanson's  figure  is  sufficient  for  conviction  that 
the  animal  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Trochoidee; 
and  that  Lamarck  judged  rightly,  ascording  to  the  evidence 
before  him,  in  placing  it  on  the  confines  of  his  two  great 
classes.  This  is  corroborated,  ther  add,  by  the  little  addi- 
tional information  of  M.  Sander  Rang,  who  describes  the 
mouth  as  toothless,  but  furnished  with  a  small  tongue. 

M.  Sander  Rang  states  that  this  genus,  so  numerous  in 
species  both  living  and  fossil,  contains  only  marine  animals ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  are  some  of  them  vhich  live  at  the 
moulhs  of  rivers,  and  these  are  preciseW  the  individuals 
which  M.  Brongniart  has  united  to  form  the  genus  PolamitUs, 
which  cannot  he  adopted  in  soology,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  rest  upon  sufficiently  marked  characters.  M.  Rang 
adopts,  generally,  the  divisions  of  De  Blainville  with  appro- 
bation, hut  he  rejects  the  sixth  group  (O,  which  compre- 
hends the  genus  Pirena,  which  Rang,  ibllowing  the  example 
of  M.  de  F£rus8ac  places  with  Sfelanopsi*.  Rang  agrees 
with  De  Blainville  in  thinking  that  the  division  contaifiing 
Defrance's  Nerinea  is,  perhaps,  doubtful,  and  that  its  posir 
tion  would  be  better  near  the  PyramideUcB.  He  observes 
that  they  have  in  France  hut  two  or  three  living  Ceritkia; 
but  a  great  number  of  fossirspeciei. 

Deshayes  makes  the  number  of  living  species  eighty- 
seven  ;  not  reckoning  Triforis,  of  which  he  gives  three 
species,  nor  Pirena,  of  which  he  also  givee  three ;  of  the 
latter  Lamarck  records  four. 

Anatomy,  Habits,  Our  limiu  make  it  necessary  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  paper  of  theRev.  H.  J.  Berkeley, 
A.M.,  and  G.  H.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  for  the  anatomy  of  Cm- 
tkium  iZooL  Jawnn  ^.  Ai\).   Adanson,  speaking 

of  the  lubits  of  one  of  the  species,  says  that  it  lives  in  the 
sand  amongst  graas  and  mangmves,  neding  on  '  acoloMn.- 
dres,' and  other  small  marine  worms.  Hie  individual  wnish 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Ber- 
keley and  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  which  was  brought  from  Cal- 
cutta, though  placed  in  fresh  sea-water,  the  utmost  caie 
being  taken  to  renew  it  frequently,  and  though  all  kinds  of 
marine  substances  were  supplied  to  the  animal  fiar  food, 
refused  all  nourishment,  contenting  itself  with  simply  walk- 
ing over  the  substances,  and,  in  so  doii%  touching  then 
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witb  lt«  probcMcis.  Ai  it  would  not  fted.  thit  mdividiul 
«w  killea  by  immersion  in  spirit.  Tbo  other  ipedmon* 
which  wu  uMtomixed  by  the  loologitti  above  mentioned, 
was  brought  from  Ceylon.  Iff.  Onr  (Uwteh.  25*  I8S4) 
nod  a  note  to  the  Zool^cal  Society  of  London,  giving  an 
•eeeuDt  of  the  airival  in  England  of  tvo  living  ipecimens 
of  CeritMam  armahimt  wbich  had  been  obtained  at  the 
Uauritiue,  and  had  been  brought  from  thoioe  &i  a  dry  states 
That  the  inhabitants  of  land  $hslU  will  remain  alive  without 
moisture  for  many  moQtha.  is.  he  remarked,  well  known. 
[BvLiifua,  vol.  vi.,  p.  81  He  had  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  various  marine  MoUitaca  will  retain  life  in  a  state  of 
torpidity  for  a  considerate  time ;  some  &cta,  in  illustratitai 
of  whicn,  he  had  communicated  to  the  Society  {Zoci.  Proc., 
part  L,  p.  116).  The  present  instance  included,  however,  a 
tori^dit^  M  loE^  a  continuance  as  to  induce  him  to  men- 
tiwi  it  paiticulaily.  The  animal,  though  deeply  contraoted 
wiAin  Uie  shell,  was  appatenthr  healthy,  and  beautifully 
ookrared.  It  emitted  a  oonaiurable  quantity  of  bright 
men  fluid,  which  stained  paper  of  a  araas^^reen  colour :  it 
Mw  coloured  two  or  three  ounces  of  pure  water.  This 

green  solution,  after  standing  twelve  hours  in  a  stoppered 
>Ule,  became  purplish  at  the  upper  part ;  but  the  paper 
retained  its  green  colour  though  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
A  specimen  of  C.  Teleitxtpium,  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Mr. 
Cr.  B.  Sowerby  in  sea-water,  lived  out  of  water  in  a  smalt 
tin  box  for  more  than  a  week.  Cerithium  has  been  found 
in  the  sea  on  various  bottoms,  and  in  estuaries,  at  a  depth 
n^png  mm  the  surface  to  seventeen  bthmns. 

Fossil  CnuTHiA. 

Deihayes  in  his  taUes  gives  the  number  of  fbsail  (tertiary) 
Cerithia  at  220,  and  of  these  he  records  Cerithia  vutgatum, 
LatreiUei,  doliobtm,  giganteum,  alueatier,  grarmlontm, 
and  bidnetum,  as  both  living  and  fossil.  He  gives  two 
ibssil  (tertiary)  species  of  Pinna  and  two  of  TVifbri*.  The 
form  is  found  from  the  Supracretaceous  to  tiie  Oo  t  c 
group,  both  inclusive.  Potamidea  is  recorded  in  the  weald- 
frlay  Sussex  (Maot.) ;  and  Nerinea  in  the  Oolitic  gruop 
<Bai11y),  near  Auxerre,  St.  Mehiel  (Meuse).  Kimmerii'ge 
Clay,  Coral  Rag,  Bernese  Jura,  Forest  Marble,  Oxford 
oolite,  Dorset  {Neritua,  Gnodhallii),  Inferior  rolite. 

Mr.  t/eWiiContrilmtiOTU  to  Geology}  describes  and  figures 
flrom  the  Oaibome  beds  a  shell  vhioh  be  names  provision- 
ally Cmtinumt  Hriatum;  observing  that  he  is  by  no 
means  satisfied  in  placing  this  shell  among  the  Certtkia. 
It  has  a  stronger  resemblance  in  the  month  to  the  genus 
ifelama.  but  beine  a  marine  shell  cannot,  he  remarks, 
with  pro|Hrie^  be  placed  in  that  ^nus.  De  Blainville,  be 
adds,  figures  a  shell  iAfaIaealo0te,  jd.  21,  bis,  fix.  2),  under 
the  name  of  Potamidet  fragUts,  which  certain^  ought  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  with  this,  the  mouth  being  very 
nearly  tlw  same.  Until  more  species  shall  be  obtained,  Mr. 
Lea  has  forborne  to  create  iot  it  a  new  genua.  Ho  further 
states,  that  there  have  been  no  Cerithia  yet  found  in  the 
'beds  at  Claiborne,  although  they  abound  in  Bnglaod  and 
on  the  Continent  in  the  tertiaxy  formatum,  tfaexo  wing  137 
species  in  the  Paris  basin  akmeu 

Melanopaia. 

■  Antmal  (hmished  with  a  proboaoidiform  maczle,  with  two 
eontraetile,  conical,  annulated  tentaeula,  having  each  at 
their  external  base  an  oculatcd  pedtmcle ;  foot  attadwd  to 
the  neck ;  respiratory  orifice  in  the  canal  fbrmed  by  the 
union  of  the  mantle  with  the  body.  Shell  with  an  epider- 
mis, elongated,  fusiform  or  oonico-t^lindrical.  with  a  nointad 
summit ;  whorls  of  the  spire  ftom  six  to  fifteen,  tne  last 
often  forming  two-thiids  of  the  shell ;  aperture  ov^  oblong ; 
columella  solid,  callous,  truncated  at  its  base,  separated 
from  die  anterior  border  by  a  sinus,  the  callosity  prolonged 
upui  the  cmvexi^  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  forming  a 
eaBalbaekwatds;  sometimes  *  sinus  at  the  poatorior  part 
9t  the  right  border.   Oprnviilmn  hmny,  subspiraL 

0aM<*,  The  gonna  is  rather  fluviatile  than  marine, 
eontnry  to  CerHMiatt  aeending  to  Do  Blainville.  La- 
marck, who  gives  but  tmo  nieeiea,  M.  cottata  and  3f.  Um- 
goto,  speaks  of  them  decidedly  as  fluviatile.  Rang  says 
that  the  genus  was  established  by  M.  de  FMissac  for  fneh- 
wmter  shwls,  whose  callous  and  truncated  columella  did  not 
tiemit  their  anmngement  with  Mehma.  The  latter,  in 
bis  monograph,  dividaa  tbem  into  two  groups,  the  fint  con- 
Ming  of  those  speeiea  which  have  a  single  sinus  at  the  I 
•order  of  the  apwture,  separating  it  from  the  ooliunella  { 


(Jf«£tMonMff,  lam.;  M.  biKeinoidea);  tho  second  oonoisl- 
ing  of  those  speeios  whieh  have  two  distinst  sinusosmt  the 
extenul  border  of  the  apertnn.  one  which  sopsrates  it  from 
the  edumella,  the  other  utuated  new  the  nnkm  of  thia 
border  with  ^  penultimide  whori.  (Pima,  Lam.)  De 
Blainville  gives  the  following  division  of  ^  gaaas. 

a. 

Subturrieulated  species. 
Xxample.— Jfelonopstf  eottata. 
LoeatUifjSyxiM.  in  the  OroiUas  O^emtrek). 


p. 

Oval  species. 
Example.— ilfe&inopm  buednoidea, 

7- 

Convex  species  (Espdces  roufl^). ' 
Example. — Melanopeia  Bouet. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Ptrena  comes  more  ^>propnately 
in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  M.  de  Piruasac  and  M.  Rang 
than  in  that  allotted  to  it  by  H.  de  Blainville. 

M.  Deshayesghrea  ten  Unng  apedes  of  Jfeianopn«.  and. 
as  has  been  atatod  above,  three  of  Pirma,  Lamarck  giving 
four. 

FoHiL  HuAHonuna. 

M.  Deshms,  in  his  tables,  pvos  clevoa  fossil  (tertiary) 
spedes  of  Melanoptis,  and  of  these  he  records  the  following 
fpecies,  Mdanoptidat  buednoidea^  Zhf/btwei,  eo^atOj  no- 
data,  adeularit,  and  tneerto,  as  both  living  and  fossil  (ter- 
liary).  Of  Pirena,  he  records  two  fossil  (tertiary)  species. 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  Systematic  and  Straturrapfaioal  List  ol 
Fossils  of  the  strata  ^low  the  chalk  {frant.  Geol.  Soe.. 
2nd  series,  vol.  vr.\  mentions  two  species  with  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation after  the  generic  name,  vis.,  M.  attenuata  and 
JIf.  triearinata,  from  the  weald-clay,  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
Hastings*  sand.  Sussex.  He  also  alludes  to  a  third  un- 
named spedea  with  a  query,  from  the  Puriie^  Books, 

Flanaxis. 

Animal  unknown.  Sh^  oval,  conical,  solid,  transverselv 
AuTowed;  aperture  oblong;  cdumella  flattened  and  truncated 
anteriorly,  separated  from  the  right  border  or  lip  bv  a  sinus ; 
right  lip  furrowed  w  rayed  within,  and  thickoied  l^  a  de- 
current  callosity  at  its  or%iii.  (^ptradum  hotny,  oval,  de- 
licate, subspiral. 

Lamarck  established  this  genus  for  certain  small  shells 
approximating  closely  to  the  I^atianetUe,  but  difiering 
from  them  by  the  truncation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  co- 
lumella. He  only  records  two  apeeies,  vis.,  P.  uUcata  and 
P.  undidatcL  M.  Rang  states  that  he  possesses  six  well- 
distinguished  species. 

HaSittt  ^—Ptamixia  is  a  littoral  diell.  and  is  sometimes 
found  under  stones.  H.  Rang  says  that  he  had  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  animal  at  the  Isle  of  trance,  where  the 
locks  are  sometimes  covered  with  them,  but.  baring  lost  his 
notes,  he  is  unable  to  ^ve  its  principal  dbaracters.  Ac- 
cording to  his  recollection,  the  animal  difieced  very  little 
from  that  of  l^uuianella.  M.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  puto 
the  living  species  at  four. 

Example.— P/onoiw  mkata. 


PknasbralnU. 

FosBit  Pla 

Deshayes  m  his  lai^^if^lilW 


)q^saua. 
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Subtila. 

.Ammiu  spinlt  Twy  much  elevated;  foot  very  ibort  uid 
*Ound;  bead  vilh  extremely  small  triangular  tentacula, 
beaxing  the  eyes  at  their  summit ;  a  long  labial  probodcis 
without  hooWa  (crotchets),  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  the 
month  equally  unarmed.  Shell  without  an  epidermis,  tur- 
neulated.  and  with  a  pointed  spire ;  whorls  smooth,  rib- 
anded,  bifid;  aperture  oval,  smalt,  deeply  notched  ante- 
liorly;  external  lip  thin  and  sharp-edged;  internal  or 
columellar  lip  with  an  oblique  bourrelet  at  its  extremity. 
Operculum  oval,  homy,  lamellar,  and  as  it  were  imbricated. 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  characterizes  a  genus  which  he 
Bays  he  Iband  himself  compelled  to  establish  upon  examin- 
ing the  animal  brought  hom^  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard, 
the  shell  of  which  mul  been  hitherto  confounded  with  the 
Terebrat ;  and  he  arranges  under  this  ne\r  genus  all  those 
species  whose  shell  is  very  much  elevated,  whose  spire  is 
very  pointed,  and  whose  whorls  are  ribanded;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  greatest  number  of  the  twenty-four  living 
species  characterized  by  Lamarck,  and  which  nearly  aU 
Mlong  to  the  East  Indies  and  Australasia. 

Example.— ^uto  maculata  (Lam.),  Buecinum  macula- 
turn  (Linn.). 

Locality/. — ^Moluccas  and  Pacific  Ocean,  according  to 
Lamarck,  who  speaks  of  his  possession  of  a  specimen  taken 
on  the  shores  of  Owhyhee. 


operculDDi 


M.  Rang  obser^'es  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  new 
observations  on  the  animals  of  these  shells  may  lead  to  the 
decided  line  of  separation  between  the  Subulee  and  the  Te- 
rebrn 

«  * 

Turbinaeeous ;  or  genera  whote  tpir«  is  moderately 
elongated,  rarely  ntbturriculatea. 

Terebra. 

Animal  spiral,  rather  elevated;  foot  oval,  with  a  tnuia- 


AniUT  J  of  Tmbra  (Via  Uiiut)  (tarn  AduMB,  koA  AM  of  Tmbn  vrtUta. 


verM  anterior  fkurow  and  two  lateral  auricles ;  head  bor 
dered  with  a  small  fringe ;  cylindrical  tentacula  terminated 
in  a  point  and  very  distant;  eyes  but  little  apparent  at  the 
origin  and  outside  of  the  tentacula ;  mouth  without  a  pro- 
boscis ;  tube  of  the  respiratory  cavity  very  long.  SheS 
without  an  epidermis,  inclining  to  oval ;  spire  sharp,  not 
much  elevated  or  subturriculated ;  aperture  large,  ovid, 
strongly  notched  anteriorly;  columella  with  an  oblique 
bourrelet  at  its  extremity.  No  operculum.  (De  Blainville.) 

M.  De  Blainville  only  leaves  in  this  genus,  which  h^ 
thinks  ought  perhaps  to  belong  to  the  family  of  non-oper- 
culated  Entomottomata,  those  species  of  Lamarck's  Tereorte, 
which,  in  their  general  form,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Buceina,  such,  for  example,  as  his  Vie  buccinee  (Terebra 
vittata) ;  because  De  Blainville  supposes  that  the  animal 
resembles  that  of  the  Miran  of  Adanson,  which  is  the  type, 
and  which  differs  much  from  that  of  the  subulated  species 
to  which  De  Blainville  gives  the  generic  name  of  Subula, 
AUne,  in  French. 

Habiii,  Locality,  (fc. — ^Tlie  species,  De  Blainville  ob- 
serves, appear  to  come  from  warm  climates  only,  like  the 
SubuUr.  Terebra  (Lamarck)  occurs  at  depths  ranging 
from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms.  The  species  sometimes 
creep  on  reefs  out  of  the  water,  but  within  reach  of  the 
spray. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  works  of  M.  De  Blainville 
and  of  M.  Rang,  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  Sth  July,  18-^4,  exhibited 
an  extensive  series  of  the  shells  of  Terebra,  and  enume- 
rated 45  species  (21  of  them  new),  all  of  tbem  either  in  the 
British  Museum  or  in  his  own  private  collection.  He 
stated  that  the  animal  has  a  small  foot,  and  a  very  long  pro- 
boede,  at  the  base  of  which  are  seated  two  very  small  t*nta- 
cula ;  the  operculum  is  ovate,  thin,  homy,  rounded  behind, 
and  rather  tapering  in  front.  The  shell  is  covered  by  a 
very  thin,  pellucid,  norn-coloured  periottraca :  it  is  usually 
white,  variously  streaked  with  brown,  the  streaks  being 
often  interrupted  or  broken  into  spots  by  the  two  spiral 
bands  of  the  shell ;  one  of  tbese  bands  is  placed  near  the 
spiral  groove  and  the  other  on  the  middle  of  the  whorl. 
The  c^ex  of  the  cavity  is  fre<|uently  filled  up  by  a  calcareous 
deposition ;  but  this  deposition  has  never  been  observed  in 
Ter.  duplicata.  Mr.  Gray  divides  the  species  into  the  three 
following  sections.  1st.  Ar^fractibue  sulco  apirali  dngulum 
poeterius  efformante ;  labia  intertore,  tentd  concavo.  He 
observes  upon  this  section,  that  the  cingulum  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  young  shells ;  and  that  the  internal  lip  is  very 
rarely  thickened  in  adults.  To  this  section  he  refers  30 
species  {Terebra  maculata.  Lam.,  &c.),  15  of  them  new. 
2nd.  Anfraetibue  sulco  sjiraii  cingulum  posterius  effijr- 
manie;  labia  interinre  incrassato,  subelevaio.  He  observes 
that  the  species  of  this  section  (seven,  five  of  which  are 
new)  somewhat  resemble  the  Ceritkia  in  the  aperlure. 
3rd.  Anf^actibue  sulco  postico  nulla.  These  last  ho  divides 
into  two  sub-sections  *  with  a  thin  internal  lip,  which  he 
subdivides  into  (a)  those  species  which  have  an  elongated 
slender  shell,  and  0)  those  which  have  a  short  shell,  and 
*  *  with  the  internal  Up  thickened  and  elevated,  and  the 
shell  short;  and  he  observes  that  these  approximate 
somewhat  to  the  Nassee,  but  have  neither  the  iLtemal 
dilat«d  lip,  nor  the  external  thickened  lip.  This  third 
section  contains  eight  species,  one  of  which  is  new. 

Mr.  Gray  does  not  notice  Subula  of  De  Blainville,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  coiuidered  that  he  does  not  admit  the 
generic  distinction. 

Fossil  Subula  and  Terebrjb. 

De  Blainville  refers  to  his  genus  Subula  many  of  the 
fossil  species  which  had  been  considered  as  Terebrce,  and 
which  coincide  with  bis  definition  of  the  former  genus ;  but 
he  does  not  enumerate  the  species,  nor  draw  any  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  fossils  of  these  respective 
genera.  He  remarks  that  M.  Defrance  makes  the  fossil 
species  of  both  tbese  genera  seventeen,  of  which  five  are 
identical,  three  Arom  Italy,  one  from  Grignon,  and  one 
from  Bourdeaux.  The  *  vis  scalarine  fossile  de  Fames'  Du 
Blainville  thinks  should  be  referred  to  the  genus  Ter^a. 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  Terebra  (of  Brugui&re 
and  Lamarck  we  presume,  for  he  does  not  notice  Subula) 
consist  of  44  living  species  and  16  fossil  (tertiary),  of  which 
last  be  considers  two  new  species,  and  Terebree  Faval, 
strigilata  and  pertusa,  to  be  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  stratigrapbical  and  local  distribution  o. 
the  fowib  of  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  records  T.  Pott- 
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landica  u  occurriog  in  the  Portland  stone  in  Dorset,  South 
Wilts,  North  Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Bucks.  Mr.  Lea  describes 
and  figures  three  additional  species  of  Terebra  (Lamarck) 
from  the  Claiborne  beds,  remarking  that  four  species  of  the 
genus  have  been  observed  in  England,  three  in  the  Oolitic 
group,  And  one  in  the  London  clay.  He  refers  to  the  16 
species  given  for  the  tertiary  by  M.  Deshayes,  and  says 
tnat  ten  of  these  are  found  at  Baden  (Miocene)  and  seven 
at  fiourdeaux  (Miocene).  Here  is  evidently  an  error  in 
the  number.  He  adds  that  Mr.  Conrad  had  observed  one 
species,  which  he  calls  timplex,  in  the  tertiary  of  Maryland, 
'  being  the  only  one  heretofore  observed,*  adds  Mr.  Lea, 
'  in  our  formations.' 

Ebuma. 

SAell  oval  or  elongated,  smooth ;  spire  pointed,  whorls 
running  together  as  it  were,  without  a  marked  distinction 
of  suture ;  aperture  inclining  to  oval,  elongated,  widened, 
and  deeply  notched  in  front ;  right  Up  entire ;  columella 
nalloiis  posteriorly,  umhilicated  subcanaliculated  at  its  ex- 
ternal part. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^The  seas  of  warm  climates ; 
sandy  mud  ?  Of  the  five  living  species,  Lamarck  refers  the 
locality  of  three  to  the  East  Indies  and  one  to  South 
America  and  perhaps  India. 


EbnniK  f Ubnt*. 


Fossil  Eburna. 

De  Blainville  states  in  his  '  Malacologie*  (1S2S)  that  no 
Eburnee  had  then  been  discovered  in  a  fiwsil  state.  M. 
Rang  remarks  (1829)  in  his  '  Manuel'  that  there  are  fossil 
species.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  five  living  species 
and  one  (new  species)  fossil  (tertiary). 

Buccinum. 

To  avoid  repetition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  character 
of  the  family  at  the  be^nnine  of  the  article  for  a  general 
dcacription  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Buckland  jobserves  that 
the  organ  by  means  of  which  the  carnivorous  Tracbelipods 
bore  holes  through  shells  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
juices  of  the  animal  is  well  exemplified  in  the  English 
species  Buccinum  Lapilltu  {Purpura  Lapilhu)  and  Bucci- 
num undatum.  The  proboscis  is  armed  with  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  set  upon  a  retractile  membrane  for  the  purpose 
of  perforation.  Mr.  Osier  (Phil.  Trans.,  1632)  gives  a 
figure  of  the  rasp-like  perforating  to^^ue  of  B.  undatum. 
See  also  Dr.  Buckland's  Brideewater  lYeatite. 

Shell  o\a\,  elongated,  with  a  pointed  but  moderately 
elevated  spire ;  aperture  oblong  or  oval,  deeply  notched  an- 
teriorly j  right  lip  entire,  sometimes  thick;  columella 
simple  or  callous ;  Opercuhen  homy,  oval,  subconcentric ; 
summit  but  little  marked  and  marginal. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Very  wide.  Species  occur 
in  almost  all  seas.  Buccinum  glaciaie  and  Buccinum  Sabinii 
are  noted  in  the  supplement  to  the  appendix  of  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyaee  as  having  been  met  with  during  the 
pericn  in  which  tne  expedition  remained  within  the  Arctic 
circle. 

Habits. — ^The  species  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging 
from  the  surface  to  1 7  fathoms.  The  greater  part  of  the 
genus  is  littoral. 

H.  De  Blainville  subdivides  the  species  into  many  sec- 
uons  comprehending  the  truefiueaRo,  including  the  genera 
iiectrion  (B.  papiUotum)  and  Cyekp*  (fl.  neriieum)  of  De 


Montfort,  and  the  genua  Nassa,  Lamarck.  H.  De  F£nuHW 
divides  the  genus  into  two  subgenera,  viz,,  TTte  Bueeirm 
properly  so  called,  of  which  B.  undatum  may  bfi  considered 
the  type,  and  the  Eburrue.  M.  Sander  Rang  adopts  thi* 
arrangement    We  confine  ourselves  to  the  true  Buceina. 

The  species  are  very  numerous.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables, 
gives  140,  and  new  species  are  continually  arriving.  Mr. 
W.  Lytellton  Powys,  for  instance,  describes  (Zool.  Proc, 
1 835,)  four  new  species  flrom  Mr.  Cuping's  collection. 

Example.— Afccifnon  mdatum.     7»0  Waved  Whelk. 


Sliall  or  Boedaum  nndatnm,  and  anlmftl  (nul«)  ctm^k  «IUi  iti  ibai  and 

opOTCulnm. 

This  is  the  species  so  commonly  exposed  for  sale  as  Ibod  on 
the  street  stalls  in  the  metropolis.  Pennant,  speaking  or 
another  species  that  occurs  in  vast  abundance  on  our  rocks 
near  low-water,  namely,  B.  Lapillus  (Purpura  Lapillus) 
above  alluded  to,  remarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  Efnglish 
shells  that  produces  the  purple  dye,  analogous  to  the 
Purpura  of  the  antients  ;  and  Mr.  William  Cole,  of  Bristol, 
thus  describes  (1684)  the  process  of  obtaining  the  English 
Purpura  : — '  The  shells,  being  harder  than  most  of  other 
kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer, 
on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  timber  (with  their  mouths 
downwards),  so  as  not  to  crush  the  body  of  the  fish  within ; 
the  broken  pieces  being  picked  off,  there  will  appear  a 
white  vein,  lying  transversely  .'n  a  little  furrow  or  clefl, 
next  to  the  head  of  the  fish,  wljch  must  be  digged  out 
with  the  stiff  point  of  a  horsehair  pencil,  being  made  short 
and  tapering.  The  letters,  figures,  or  what  else  shall  be 
made  on  the  linen  (and  perhaps  silk  too),  will  presently 
appear  of  a  pleasant  light  green  colour,  and,  if  placed  in  the 
sun,  will  change  into  the  following  colours,  i>.,  if  in  winter, 
about  noon;  if  in  the  summer,  an  hour  or  two  after  sun- 
rising,  and  so  much  before  setting ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  in  summer,  the  colours  will  come  on  so  &st,  that  the 
suooession  of  each  colour  will  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
Next  to  the  first  light-green  it  will  appear  of  a  deep-green, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  change  into  a  sea~gteen ;  after  which, 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  alter  into  a  watchet-blue ; 
f^om  that,  in  a  little  time  more,  it  will  be  of  a  purplish-red ; 
after  which,  lying  an  hour  or  two  (supposing  the  sun  still 
shining),  it  will  be  of  a  very  deep  purple-red,  beyond  which 
the  sun  can  do  no  more.  But  then  the  last  and  most 
beautiful  colour,  after  washing  in  scalding  water  and  soap, 
will  (the  matter  being  again  put  into  the  sun  or  wind  to 
dry)  be  of  a  foir  bright  crimson,  or  <near  to  the  prince's 
colour,  which  afterwards,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  tue  of 
any  stiptic  to  bind  the  colour,  will  continue  the  same,  if 
well  ordered,  as  I  have  found  in  haifdkercfaiefs  that  have 
been  washed  more  than  forty  times ;  only  it  will  be  some- 
what allayed  fVom  what  it  was  after  the  first  washing. 
While  the  cloth  so  writ  upon  lin  in  t^  tun,  it  wtU  yield  a 
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my  siTODff  ud  fistid  smell,  as  if  garlic  and  aattfaetida 
were  mixed  together.'   (Phil.  Trans..  Abr.  II.  826.) 

We  have  inserted  this  account  here,  because  the  shell 
vhich  is  the  subject  of  it  may  he  more  familiar  to  our 
readers  under  the  Linncean  name  of  Buecitmm  LapiUua 
than  of  Purpura  Lapillu$,  but  it  is  properly  arranged 
under  the  genua  Purpura. 

Fossil  BncciNA- 

M.  Deshayea  in  his  tables  makes  the  number  of  fossil 
(.tertiary)  species  95,  and  he  records  the  following  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary),  Nassa  not  appearing  as  a  genus 
in  his  list, — Buccina  undatum,  reticuiatun,  maculotxtm, 
mutabile,  dathratum,  neriteum,  Desnoyersi,  pritmaticam, 
atperulum,  mutivum,  itifiatum,  polygotaun,  I/Orbignii, 
Linrusi,  poUtum,  and  five  new  species,  the  names  of  which 
are  not  given.  Dr.  Fitton  in  his  '  Stratigraphical  and  Local 
Distribution'  notes  two  species  below  the  chalk,  viz.,  B. 
ansulatum  and  B.  naticoide  in  the  Portland  ttone  (N. 
Wilts,  S.  Wilts,  Bucks),  and  the  last-named  species  in  the 
Portland  sand  (Bucks).  Mr.  Lea  notes  one  species  (newX 
B.  Sowerbii,  in  the  Claiborne  Beds,  Alabama.  He  observes 
that  of  the  genus  27  species,  including  Nassu,  have  been 
observed  in  Great  Britain,  several  as  low  as  the  mountain 
limestone,  but  chiefly  in  the  London  clay  and  the  crag. 
After  repeating  the  number  given  by  Deshayes,  Mr.  Lea 
says  that  the  genus  appears  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
the  upper  formations.  The  Pliocene  of  the  sub-apennines 
furnishes  27  species.  Bourdeaux  (Miocene)  21.  Paris 
(Eocene)  9.  In  America,  he  adds,  four  species  have  been 
found,  Mr.  Say  having  described  two  from  the  older  Plio- 
cene, Maryland,  and  Mr.  Cktnrad  two  from  YorkTowiu  Vir- 
ginia, also  older  Pliocene. 

Nassa. 

Animal  very  much  depressed,  with  a  very  large  foot  ex- 
tending beyond  the  body  on  all  sides,  but  especially  in 
front,  where  it  is  large  and  angular,  whilst  posteriorly  it  is 
insensibly  narrowed.  For  the  rest  like  the  animal  of  Pur- 
pura. Shell  globular,  oval  or  subturriculated ;  aperture 
oblong,  notdied  anteriorly ;  right  lip  sharp-edged,  often 
plaited  within ;  columellar  lip  covered  with  a  large  callous 
plate,  extending  more  or  less  far.    Operculum  horny. 

Mr.  Ije&  (Contributions  to  Geology) a^i,  'I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  separate  this  genus  from  Bucctnum  (although  La- 
marck united  them  after  having  made  the  division)  because 
they  certainly  form  a  very  natural  group.  Cuvier  separates 
it,  as  M.  de  Blainville  also  does,  into  a  sub-genus.'  M.  de 
Blainville  certainly  makes  one  of  his  sections  of  Buccinum 
consist  of  the  genus  Nasta ;  but  Rang  separates  it  decisively. 

Geographiail  Distribution.  There  are  many  living 
species  mosUy  from  the  warmer  climates.  A  very  small 
number  belong  to  Europe. 

JJabitt.  Much  like  those  of  Buccinum.  The  species 
have  been  found  on  reefi,  coral  sand,  sand,  sandy  mud,  and 
under  stones,  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  1 5 
fathoms. 

Mr.  Powys  has  lately  described  eight  new  species  from 
Mr.  Cuming's  collection.  Example.  Nassa  nod\fera. 
Locality.  The  Gallapagos  Islands  and  the  shores  of  Pa- 
nama. 

Fossil  Nassx- 

There  are  many  fossil  Nastee,  as  the  reader  must  have 
collected  from  the  notice  of  the  genus  among  the  fossil 
Buccina.  Mr.  Lea  describes  and  figures  a  new  species  from 
Claiborne,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Conrad  has  observed  in  the 
tertianr  of  Marvland  four  species,  three  of  which  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  a  recent  state,  upon  the  American 
shores.  The  genus  occurs  amoiu;  the  (^osau  fossils,  and 
Dr.  Fitton  in  his  Stratigraphical  Table  records  two  species 
below  the  chalk,  vis.*  costellata  and  N.  lineata,  both 
from  Blackdown. 

*  « 

AmpuHaeeoua  Entomottomaia,  or  thosa  tohote  thalU 
urst  in  general,  globular. 

Harpa. 

Animal  with  a  large  head,  without  a  proboscis,  having 
the  mouth  opened  below;  two  anterior' tentacula,  conical 
and  very  much  approximated,  carrying  the  eyes  upon  an 
enlargement  situated  externally  a  little  below  the  middle ; 
foot  large,  furnished  anteriorly  with  a  sort  of  heel ;  siphon 
rather  large  and  a  little  elongated ;  branchial  pectina^ons 


unequal,  two  in  number ;  orificf  of  the  oviduct  at  the 
entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity  of  the  right  side,  orifice  oi 
the  deferent  canal  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  voluminous 
excitatory  oi^n ;  vent  on  the  same  side. 

Shell  oblong,  more  or  less  convex,  generally  rather  deli- 
cate, enamelled,  furnished  with  regular  longitudinal  ribs; 
spire  a  little  elevated  and  pointed,  the  last  whorl  very  larcre ; 
aperture  oval,  elongated,  widely  notched  anteriorly,  ilia 
nght  lip  with  an  external  bourrelet,  columella  s'imple, 
pointed  anteriorly.  No  operculum  according  to  M.  Rey- 
naud. 


Sh«U  of  HupB  YantricoH,  ud  animal  CTbitUdi  with  iu  ahelL 

Geo^aphical  Distribution,  Habits,  The  genus  le 
found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and  is  more  especially 
abundant  at  the  Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
whence  the  finest  of  the  more  common  species  and  the 
many-ribbed  harps  are  procured.  The  animal  is  said  to  be 
of  a  rich  vermilion  red.  The  fishery  is  principally  carried 
on  at  low  water  with  a  small  rake,  to  which  a  net  is  attached, 
on  sand-banks  at  nieht,  and  at  sunrise  when  the  harps  are 
probably  out  upon  their  feed.  They  have  been  known  to 
take  the  bait  on  the  fishing  lines  laid  for  olives  (O/im). 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  and,  afterwards,  M.  Reynaud  state, 
that  the  animal  of  the  harp  can,  sometimes,  when  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  disembarrass  itself  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
foot,  and  completely  withdraw  itself  into  the  shell.  M. 
Reynaud  explains  this  phenomenon  by  giving  his  opinion 
that  the  transverse  laceration  which  causes,  in  the  move- 
ment of  contraction  exerted  by  the  animal,  the  separation 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  arises  from  the  resistanaa 
which  that  part,  too  voluminous  to  enter  the  shell  after 
the  animal,  encounters  ^m  the  edges  of  the  shell.  M. 
Rang  observes,  that  though  no  opercidum  has  been  found, 
(and  the  animal  appears  to  have  been  carefully  examined,) 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  genus  among  those  which 
are  provided  with  one,  because,  in  the  first  place,  H(apa  is 
similarly  organised,  and,  in  the  next,  if  deprived  of  that 
appendage,  it  has,  at  least,  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  to 
take,  in  some  sort,  its  place. 

Authors  generallr  make  the  number  of  living  species 
eight,  and  of  these  the  most  precious,  though  lately  greatly 
depressed  in  value,  is  the  Many-ribbed  Harp  {Harpa  im- 
perialit.)  But  some  of  the  species  are  very  difficult  of  de 
Bnition,  though  others  are  well  marked.  The  shells  when 
in  fine  condition  are  great  favourites  with  collectors,  and, 
indeed,  a  drawer  of  fine  harps  in  all  the  freshness  of  their 
beauty  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  C^ie  should  be  taken  to 
keep  them  with  their  mouths  downwards  and  fl:«m  the  sun 
and  light,  or  their  brilliant  colours  will  soon  fade. 

Example,  Harpa  ventrtcosa.    Locality  Mauritius,  &o 

Fossil  Harps. 
Only  two  species  are  recorded,  in  (he  t^ary  formation. 
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De  Blainrille  adds,  that  one  of  these  is  an  analogue,  hut 
Desha^ea,  who  gives  Paris  as  the  locality  for  both,  does  not 
rank  either  of  them  among  the  species  found  both  living 
and  fossil. 

Dolium.  ■  • 

Animal  generally  resembling  that  of  /Vrpuro.  Skell 
delicate,  neaily  globular,  ventricose,  furrowed  transversely; 
spire  but  little  elevated,  pointed,  the  last  whorl  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  shell ;  aperture  large,  o\'&l,  right 
lip  undulated ;  columella  ofien  twisted,  operculum  homy. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  seas  of  warm  climates, 
especially  those  of  India.  One  species,  Dolium  galea,  in* 
habits  the  Mediterranean.  The  species  are  often  found  on 
reefs,  some  of  thera  are  very  large.  Seven  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  number  hitherto  recorded,  and  Cuvier  has  separated 
the  species  into  two  sections,  viz. :  The  Tuns  (.Dolium)  and 
the  Partridge  Tuns  {.Perdix  of  Be  Montfort). 
Examples,  Dolium  galea,  and  Dolium  perdix. 


Shell  orDaliuBi  Galni.aDd  ;iiilinal  denudnl  (diiniuiilied). 


Fossil  Doha. 

Deshayes  gives  but  one  ibssil  (tertiary)  species,  and  that 
[D.  pomum  7)  he  gives douhtingly,  placing  it  in  the  column 
headed  '  spei  ies  found  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).'  De 
Bliiinville  alludes  to  four  fossil  species,  two  of  which  are 
Analogues,  according  to  Brocc-hi. 

Cassidaria. 

Aniinal  supposed  to  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
of  Buccinum  and  Purpura.  Shell  ovoid,  ventricose,  with 
the  spire  but  little  elevated ;  aperture  long,  rather  narrow, 
with  the  anterior  canal  recurved;  right  lip  furnished  with 
:i  bourrelet;  columellar  lip  covered  by  a  lai^e  callosity, 
(jflon  granulous  or  wrinkled.    Operculum  horiiy. 


Geographical  ZJi't^rtfruft'on.— The  aeas  of  companitively 
warm  climates.  Lamarck  gives  the  Mediterranean  as  the 
locality  of  two  species.  Rang  states  that  only  one  speciei 
is  European.  De  Blainville  speaks  of  the  genus  as  inha- 
biting all  seas  except  that  of  the  North. 

The  number  of  living  species  recorded  appears  to  be 
seven. 

Example,  Cassidaria  echinophora.  Locality,  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Fossil  Cassidabix. 

Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  states  the  number  of  fi»sil  (ter- 
tiary) species  to  be  eight ;  and  of  these,  two,  viz.,  C.  echino- 
phora and  C.  Tyrrhena,  he  records  as  both  living  and  fossil 
(lertiarj). 

Oniscia. 

A  genus  separated  from  Cassidaria  byMr.G.B.  Sowerby, 
and  considered  by  him  as  having  its  place  next  to  that 
genus  in  the  natural  system.  It  differs  from  Cassis  in  the 
canal  not  being  suddenly  reflected ;  but  Mr.  Sowerby  states 
that  he  has  seen  Cassidet  which  very  nearly  appiuach 
Oniscia  in  the  form  of  the  aperture,  and  in  the  short, 
scarcely  reflected  canal.  He  thinks  that  the  genus  is  in- 
termediate between  Cassidaria  and  Cassis. 

Shell  oblong,  subcylindrical,  apex  generally  rather  ob- 
tuse, spire  short,  sometimes  very  short;  base  rather  acu- 
minated: aperture  longitudinhl,  elongated,  extendmg  at 
the  base  into  a  very  short  canal:  out&r  lip  thickened,  den- 
ticulated within,  and  rather  contracted  in  the  centre ;  inner 
lip  expanded  and  covered  with  granules  (Sowerby).  The 
outside  of  the  shells  is  tuberculated,  cancellated,  or  ribbed. 
'Of  the  animal,'  says  Mr.  Sowerby,  *  we  know  nothing; 
but  there  is  every  reason  for  belienng  it  to  he  related  tc 
that  of  Cassis,  and  that  it  has  an  operculum,  though  we 
have  never  seen  it.' 

Habits.— JAttoTol.    Found  in  coarse  sand. 

Tbree  living  species  are  recorded,  one  firom  the  South 
Seas. 

Example,  Oniscia cancellata.  (Sowerby'sGenera, Oniscia, 
fig.  1,  2,  adult;  3,  young.  N.B.  the  specimens  figured 
were  from  Mr.  Broderip's  collection,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.) 


OnifcU  cancellata,  aJult. 

Fossil  Oniscia- 

One  fossil  species  only  is  recorded.  It  u  figured  by  Mi 
G.  B.  Sowerby  from  the  Italian  tertiary. 

Cassis. 

Animal  said  to  resemble  generally  that  of  - Purpura. 

Shell  inclining  to  oval,  convex,  with  a  spire  but  little 
projecting,  nearly  flat;  aperture  oblique,  long  and  narrow, 
with  the  anterior  canal  very  short  and  reourved  towards  the 
back;  right  lip  thick,  fVimishcd  with  an  external  bourrelet, 
and  toothed  within ;  columellar  lip  callou^  nearly  straight, 
and  marked  nearly  throughout  its  length  with  transverse 
long  teeth.    Operculum  homy,  very  rudimentary. 

Geographical  Distribtition. — The  genus  occurs  pnnci- 
pally  in  very  warm  latitudes;  two  or  three  are  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Habits. — ^The  species  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging 
from  five  to  eight  fathoms  on  sands. 

Deshayes  gives  thirty  as  the  number  of  living  species. 
These  are  divided  into  two  groups  b^ Lamarck;  the  first 
consisting  of  those  species  whose  spire  is  marked  by  bour' 
relets  (C.  eomuta,  ft>r  example) ;  and  the  second  of  those 
whose  spire  is  without  bourrelets  (C.  ru/a,  for  example). 

De  Blainville  divides  the  species  into  two  groups  also ; 
the  first  consisting  of  J^p»^T(r^o«^5Re|tji5^ii  ^ong,  and 
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external  lip  nearly  straight  (C.  tuberota,  for  example) ;  the 
second  of  loose  Whose  apertuie  is  suboval,  and  the  external 
lip  excavated  {CJIammeOf  for  instance).* 
Example,  Catsia  tuberoio.   Locality,  West  Indian  Seaa, 


Shell  of  CsHlt  tub«nM,ud  uteal,  dmiiiM,  «f  CHdi  iiikOM  (dSnlnlilwd). 

Fossil  Cassidbs. 

Deshajes,  in  his  tables,  states  the  number  of  fossil  (ter- 
tiary) species  to  be  fifteen,  of  which  he  records  Cassidet 
Hammea,  granulota,  crumena^  taburont  bisulcata,  and  a 
new  species,  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Ricinula. 

Ammal  nearly  entirely  resembling  those  of  Buccinum 
and  Purjnira.  Hantle  provided  wi£  a  tube;  foot  much 
wider,  and  auriculated,  as  it  were,  anteriorly ;  head  semi- 
hinar,  with  cooical  tentacula,  supporting  the  eyes  at  the 
middle  of  their  external  surface;  excitatory  organ  of  the 
male  very  la»e,  recurved  in  the  branchial  cavity.  Such  is 
De  Blainvflle  s  description,  who  made  his  observation  on 
'  la  Ricinule  horrible,'  Ricinula  horrida. 

Shell  oval  or  subglobiUar,  thick,  beset  with  points  or 
tubercles,  with  a  very  short  spire;  aperture  narrow,  long, 
with  a  notch  (which  is  sometimes  subcaniliculated)  ante- 
riorly; right  lip  often  digitated  extemalty  and  toothed 
within ;  the  left  lip  callous  and  toothed  or  wrinkled. 

Operadwn  horny,  oval,  transverse,  concentric.  De 
Blainville  describes  the  elements  of  the  operculum  as  a 
little  imbricated. 

Geographical  Diatrilmtion.~J>e  Blainville  says  that  of 
nine  species  of  this  genus,  all  those  whose  locality  is  known 
come  m>m  the  Indian  Seu. 

Habitt. — ^The  speeies  have  been  found  on  coral  reeb  and 
rocks. 

Deshayea,  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number  of  recent 
species  as  fourteen.  De  Blainville  separates  the  species  into 
three  sections :  the  first  consisting  of  those  with  an  evident 
canal  anteriorly  and  behind  the  aperture  (en  arriSre  de 
I'ouverture)  Ricinula  digikUa;  the  second  of  th(»e  without 
a  canal  and  beset  with  spines,  R.  horrida;  and  the  third  of 
those  without  a  canal  and  tuberculous,  R.  monu.  He  oV 
serves  that  this  genus  is  evidently  artificial :  thus  it  con- 
tains  one  species  which  is  a  true  Murex,  whilst  others  are 
closely  approximated  to  certain  species  of  TurbineUa ;  in 
Cict,  they  have  two  or  three  plaits  on  the  columella;  finally, 
some  of  them  scarcely  .differ,  he  says,  firom  the  true  Pur- 
puree. 

Example,  Ricinula  horrida. 

*  Mr.  R.  .Stutchbnry  dlitlngiilihei  Cauiitt  nfa,  IttHetlui,  and  eoartlatm, 
kr.  KmencaUy  mmIkt  the  nama  of  CyprmMtk,  which,  ht  tmjt,  bM  ao  opor- 
calum.    Mr.  O.  B.  Sownby  obJ«el«  to  thii  genu, 

P.  C.  No.  088. 
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FohQ  Ridnula. 
De  BlainviUe  and  Rang  both  say  that  there  is  no  Ibsdl 
Ricinula.   Deahayen,  in  his  tables,  records  one,  a  new 
species,  in  the  tertiary  formations.    (Bourdeaux,  Dax* 

Turin.) 

Cancellana. 

Animal  said  to  resemble  generally  that  of  Purpura. 

Shell  oval  or  globular,  rather  convex,  reticulated,  thick- 
with  a  spire  slightly  elevated  and  pointed ;  aperture  dem:- 
oval,  notched  or  BubcanUiculated  anteriorly ;  right  lip 
sharp-edged,  striated  within ;  columella  nearly  s&aight, 
with  many  well  defined  plaits.    Operculum  homy. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  species  are  all  exotic, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  warm  seas.  The  localities  of  the 
bulk  of  those  known  are  said  by  De  Blainville  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  and  African  seas  (but  see  below). 

HabiU. — The  species  have  been  found  on  sandy  bottoms, 
at  a  depth  ranging  from  seven  to  sixteen  fathoms. 

De  Blainvitk  speaks  of  twelve  recent  species.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  genus  as  adopted  by  him  is  not  entirely  thr 
same  as  that  of  Lamarck,  who  gives  that  number.  De 
Blainville  withdraws  from  the  genus  the  species  whose 
aperture  is  evidently  caniliculated,  such  as  C.  tetUicota, 
wnich.  as  it  appears  to  him,  ought  to  remain  among  the 
Muricea  or  the  turriculated  TurMnelUe.  Desbayes,  in  his 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  thirteen.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby  (' Zool.  Proc.,'  1832)  describes  twenty-two 
new  species  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cuming,  most  of 
them  from  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  Pacific  side  of  South 
America.  One  .of  them,  C.  uniplicata,  dredged  in  sand 
near  Panama  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  is  the  only  speciea 
known  to  Mr.  Sowerby  with  a  single  fold  on  the  columeUa. 

Example,  Caneeilaria  reticulata.  Locality.  Southern  At- 
lantic Ooean  (Lamarck). 


CiuieflUMta  nticolatB. 


Fossil  Cancklijlrix. 

Lamarck  records  seven  fossil  species.  Rang  says  there 
are  a  good  number.  De  Blainville  observes  that,  according 
to  De&ance,  there  are  twenty  species,  two  of  which  are  iden- 
tical, one  from  Italy,  the  other  from  Grignon,  and  one  ana- 
logue from  Italy.  Deahayes  makes  the  number  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  species  forty-two,  one  of  which  he  notes  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  Mr.  Lea  describes  and  figures, 
in  addition,  eight  species  from  the  tertiary  formation  of 
Alabama  (Claiborne).  He  observes  that  the  genus  bos 
boon  observed  in  England  only  in  the  London  clay,  from 
whence  three  species  have  been  described ;  and,  referring 
to  Deshayes'  Tables  and  his  forty-two  species,  remarks  that 
sixteen  are        the  Subapennines  (Pliocene),  twelve  from 
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Bourdeaux  (Miocene),  and  ftre  from  Pans  (Eocene).  In 
America,  be  observes,  a  single  species  only,  C.  luruUa  (Con- 
rad), had  been  theretofore  observed.  It  vas  from  the  ter- 
tiary beds  of  Saint  Mary's. 

Purpura. 

Animal  rather  elongated,  widened  in  front ;  bead  lar^ 
with  a  very  short  pro^cis ;  two  tentacnla,  generally  in 
front  and  approximated,  conical,  and  suppcoting  the  eye* 
on  an  enlargement  situated  at  the  middle  of  their  exter- 
nal part ;  mouth  below,  nearly  always  hidden  by  the  foot, 
whicn  is  rather  large,  very  much  advanced  and  bUo- 
bated,  as  it  were,  anteriorly ;  branchial  pectinations  two, 
unequal ;  orifice  of  the  oviduct  at  the  entrance  of  the  bran- 
chial cavity  on  the  right  side ;  orifice  of  the  deferent  canal 
at  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ex- 
citing organ,  which  is  generally  TslUminous ;  vent  on  the 
seme  side. 


mirt  Vtopna  VHirfbBt       talntl  of  Parpnn  batnaatonU. 


'  8MI  oval,  thick,  nnarmed  or  tubenmlar,  with  a  short 
spite,  the  last  whorl  larger  than  all  the  ethers  together; 
aperture  very  mueb  dilated,  of  an  oval  form,  terminated 
anteriorly  by  an  oblique  notoh ;  columella  flattened,  finish- 
ing in  a  point  anteriorly ;  right  lip  sharp-edged,  often  thick- 
ened and  ftirrowed  internally,  or  strongly  armed  anteriorly 
with  a  conieal  jpoint  Operculum  hsmyi  demiciroulat,  tin 
summit  posterior. 

Geographical  DittribuHm.—the  fttr*  is  Wdely  distri- 
buted, but  the  number  of  European  species 'is  very  small ; 
the  greatest  development  takes  place  in  warm  seas  whdre 
the  speciea  are  moat  abundant,  partioularly  in  South 
AmenoB. 

AiMt.~-T3ie  haWtt  proportion  of  the  species  of  this 
nnus  are  littonL  The  true  Parpara  have  been  found  at 
depths  ranging  from  the  sur&ce  to  twenty-five  fathoms,  and 
the  division  which  forma  the  gen  as  Monocerog,  generally  on 
nwkg,  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  seven  fathoms. 

De  Blainville  states  that  there  are  fifty  liting  species  of 
atimtijPurpurte,  of  which  four  only  belong  to  tlie  French 
seas.  The  species  of  Monocerot,  he  states,  to  be  five ;  all 
from  South  America.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  seventy- 
six  as  the  number  of  living  species  of  the  genus  Purpura 
(lam.),  and  six  as  that  of  the  living  species  of  Monoceros. 
Hr.  Lea  states  that  his  cabinet  has  nine.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  M.  Deshayes  includes  among  his  seventy-six  species 
P.  granatina,  P.  aquatrtiffera,  and  P.  squamosa,  described 
by  nim.  Mr.  Broderip  describes  two  new  species,  and  Mr. 
Powys  one,  from  Mr.  Cuming's  collection  (Fort  SL  Elena, 
ValMraiso,  and  Maldon  Island,  in  the  Pacific),  end  Mr. 
Brodoip  another,  Purptpv  Oravetii,  figured  under  the 
name  of  Murex  aariniferui,  in  Mr.  Sowerby's  Cioncholo- 
gical  lUustrations.  iZooi.  Proc.)  Mr.  Sowerby  describes 
nine  species  of  Monoceros,  among  them,  M.  ptmctulatim 
(Gray),  from  Mr.  Cnminfl;*s  collection. 

Do  Blainville  divides  the  species  into  four  sections :— 1st 
Those  whose  right  lip,  near  the  notch,  is  armed  With  A 
coDicai  horn,  or  tooth,  which  is  pointed,  and  more  or  leas 
curved.  This  section  is  the  genus  Monoceros  (De  Mont- 
Ibrt),  the  animal  of  which,  accoming  to  M.  Rang  and  others, 
diflisn  in  nolhing  from  that  of  the  other  Parptm-ee.  2nd. 
Hie  Buceinoid  Purpura,  whose  lip  is  Without  a  tooth,  and 
«hoaea{Mtttr«utiiodec«teLy  widened.   Piirjjtmw  LapOlu* 


(Buccinum  Lwpillua,  linn.)  for  example.  (See  above,  Buc- 
cinum.)  3rd.  'tha  Patulous  Purpura  also  without  a  tooth  at 
the  lip,  and  whose  aperture  is  very  wide ;  Purpura  Persica 
for  instance.  4tlL  The  ventricose  tuberculated  species,  of 
which  be  gives  P.  neritoitlet  as  the  ^pe.  M.  Rang  divides 
the  species  into  two  groups  only.  TW  fint,  consisting  of 
those  which  have  the  right  lip  simple,  or  only  furrowed 
internally:  the  second,  of  those  whoae  right  lip  is  always 
thickened  and  armed  anteriorly  with  a  conical  point 

Example  of  the  first.  Purpura  Pertica.  Locality,  East 
Indian  Seas. 

Example  of  the  second.  Purpura  imbricaia  {Monoceros 
imbrUa^jm,  Lam.).   Locality,  South  America. 


Pnrpuri  Imbricatk,  Monucem  imbrieaUim, 


Fossil  Pubfur£. 

De  Blainville  states  (Malacologie)  that  tio  fossil  species  of 
Monoceros  were  then  known.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables, 
records  one  (tertiary)  from  Italy.  Mr.  Lea  describes  and 
figures  three  new  fossil  species  from  the  tertiary  of  Clai- 
borne, Alabama  (Eocene  of  Lyell).  Of  the  ordinary  Pur- 
puree,  De  Blainville  states  that  there  are  nine  fossil  species, 
one  of  which  is  tlie  analogue  of  P.  Lapillus  (Buccinum 
Lamllus,  Linii.),  so  common  on  our  coasts,  as  well  as  those 
of  France.  Deshayes.  in  bis  tables,  gives  the  number  of 
fossil  (tertiary)  species  as  four,  of  which  hft  records  one, 
P.  hetmastoma,  as  both  living  and  fbssil. 

«  «  *  • 

Patelloid  Entomostoma ;  that  is,  one  whose  sheil  is 
very  large  in  its  totality,  veryjtattened,  with  a  eplre  but 
Utile  marked^  and  without  a  columella, 

C^cholepas.  I 

De  Blainville  speaks  of  the  animal  as  entirely  unknown ;  I 
bbt  accorditig  to  Lesson,  it  resetnbles  that  of  Purpura,  i 
Shell  thick,  i'ude,  and  wrttikled  transversely  on  ita  external  ! 
surface  ;  spire  very  small,  hardly  projectiug ;  aperture  oval.  | 
very  large,  tiotched  anteriorly,  where  there  are  two  denti- 
form appendaG^s ;  no  columella ;  muscular  impression  of  a 
horse-shoe  shape,  and  verj' visible.  Operculum  horny,  trans- 
parent, trapezoi^l,  concentric.  With  a  marginal  summit. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  America  is  the  locality  j 
of  Concholepas.   It  is  very  abundant  oQ  the  coasts  of  Peru 
and  Cbilet  and  sometimes  attains  to  a  very  large  sixe.  i 

ifa6{/t.— Cohcholepas  is,  as  yet,  only  known  as  a  littoral  I 
species. 

Lamarck  first  placed  Concholtpas  near  Purpura.  Cuvur 
gives  it  very  nearly  thd  same  position.  M.  lung  remarks 
that  he  might  have  well  united  the  genus  to  Purpura,  after 
the  example  of  De  F^ru&sac.  In  ikct,  he  adds,  M.  Les- 
soti's  commuhication  touching  the  animal  which  the  tatter 
broQght  home  from  the  Soutn  Sea  had  proved  to  M.  Rang 
that  it  differs  in  nothine  from  that  of  Purpura;  its  oper- 
culum alone  afibrds  a  well-defined  character. 

There  is  but  one  species  known ;  but  M.  Rang  statet 
that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties. 

Example,  Concholepas  Peruvittna. 

ConeKolepas  is  niK  known  in  a  fossil  state,  properly  » 
called.  It  ooours  among  other  spedeB  at  the  ooast,  at  con- 
siderable elevations  above  the  tea. 
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ENTOMO'STRACA  (MGller).  Sfaen  Inuets;  fcrsoeh 
n  the  meaning  of  the  term  applied  to  certain  aquatic  ani- 
mala  forming,  according  to  Latreille  and  others,  th  second 
general  division  of  the  crustaceans,  and  for  the  most  part 
inhabiting  the  fresh  water-  The  brain,  or  rather  the  nerrous 
knots  vbich  supply  its  place,  consists  of  one  or  two  globules 
merelv.  Tbe  heart  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  vessel.  Tbe 
branchis,' composed  of  hair-like.procesaes,  whieh  are  either 
isolated,  or  conne<-ted  in  a  beard-like  form,  a  |)ectinated 
3hape,  or  one  resembhne  aigrettes,  form  a  portion  of  the 
feet,  or  of  a  certain  numoer  among  them,  and  sometimes 
mandibles  and  the  upper  jaws.  TCtpris,  vol.  v.  p.  341.] 
Hence  the  term  Brancriopoda.  ^See  Ae  title,  toI.  v.  p. 
338.}  The  number  of  the  feet  vanes,  and  in  some  of  the 
genera  is  above  a  hundred.  These  feet,  mdinarfly,  are  proper 
for  no  purpose  but  swimming;  and  are  sometimes  ramified 
or  divided,  and  sometimes  Airnished  with  pinnules,  or  com- 
posed of  tamellar  joints.  Nearif  all  of  them  have  a  shell, 
consisting  of  ftom  one  to  two  pieces,  very  delicate,  and  roost 
frequently  almost  membranous  and  transparent,  or  at  least 
a  large  anterior  thoracic  segment,  often  confounded  with 
the  head  and  appearing  to  replace  the  shell.  Tbe  integu- 
ments are  generally  raUier  horny  than  calcareous,  a  condi< 
tion  which,  as  Latreille  remarks,  approximates  the  Ento- 
moatracans  to  the  Insects  and  Arachnids.  In  those  which 
are  provided  with  ordinary  tawa,  the  inferior  or  external 
ones  are  always  uncovered,  all  the  jaw-feet  ipieds-mftcboires) 
performing  the  office  of  true  feet,  and  none  of  them  being 
applied  upon  tbe  mouth.  The  second  jaws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Phyllc^poda,  resemble  those  t^ans,  and  Jurine 
has  sometimes  designated  them  under  the  name  of  hands. 
These  characters,  says  Latreille,  distinguish  tbe  masticating 
Bntomottraca  (Entomostrac^s  Broyeurs)  from  the  Mala- 
eostraea ;  the  other  Entotnosiraea  which  compose  bis 
order  Poecilopoda  cannot,  he  says,  be  confounded  with  the 
Malacosiraca,  because  they  are  deprived  of  organs  fit  for 
mastication,  or  because  those  parts  which  appear  to  per- 
form the  office  of  jaws  are  not  collected  anteriorly  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  labrum  as  in  the  true  enutacea  and  Uie  masti- 
cating insects  (insectes  broyeurs),  but  simply  formed  by 
the  haunches  of  the  locomotive  organs,  and  fhmished,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  execute  that  office,  with 
Rmall  spines.  The  Pcecilopoda,  he  observes,  represent  in 
this  class  those  of  the  class  of  insects  which  are  denomi- 
nated suctorial  (suceuss).  They  are  almost  all  parasites, 
and  seem  to  lead  us  by  di^rees  (par  nuances)  or  shades  of 
difference  to  the  Lemtea ;  hut  the  presence  of  eyes,  the 
property  of  moulting  or  changing  the  skin,  or  even  of  un- 
dergoing a  metamorphosis,  and  the  fiujuUy  of  being  able  to 
transport  themselves  from  one  place  to  anothor  by  means 
uf  feet,  appear  to  Latreille  to  establish  a  well-de&ned  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  animals  last  named  and  the 
preceding.  With  regard  to  the  metamorphosis,  he  remarks, 
tnat  the  young  of  ttie  Daphma:  and  of  some  other  nearly 
allied  genera,  those  probably  also  of  Cypris  and  of  Cytkt- 
rim,  difibr  not  at  all  or  scarcely  at  all  from  their  parents, 
in  point  of  form,  at  the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
egg ;  hut  the  young  of  Cyclop*,  of  the  Phyllofjpoda,  and  of 
Argultts,  undergo  in  their  mfoncy  remarkaole  ohanees, 
as  well  in  the  form  of  the  body,  as  in  the  number  of  feet. 
These,  organs,  indeed,  in  some  (in  the  ArguH  for  instance) 
suffer  transformations  which  modifV  their  uses.  The  same 
author  states  that  he  has  consulted,  relative  to  these  trans* 
formations,  several  well-informed  naturalists,  who  have  had 
frequmt  Mcasion  to  observe  the  Lerrueat  and  that  those 
ebsenrers  had  never  seen  a  Lermsa  change  its  skin.  The 
antenna  of  the  &tiomo»traca,  the  form  and  number  of 
whieh  wy  muchi  serve  in  many  for  .swimming.  ,tlw 


mea  are  very  nxiAy  placed  upon  a  pedicle,  and  when 
they  are  so  placed,  the  pedicle  is  no  more  than  a  lateral 

Cmgation  of  the  head,  and  is  never  articulated  at  its 
The  last-named  organs  lue  often  very  much  ap- 
proximated, and  even  compose  one  only.  The  tail  is  never 
terminated  by  a  &n-diapeq  fln,  and  never  presents  the  false 
feet  of  the  Maheotiraea.  The  eggs  are  collected  under  the 
back,  or  external,  and  under  a  cQmmon  envelope,  having 
the  form  of  one  or  two  small  groups  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  talL  They  possess  the  power  of  preserving  their  vitaliW 
for  a  lone  time  in  a  state  of  desiccation.  [BlNOCtiLUs,  vol. 
iv.  p.  410  J  It  would  appear  that  not  less  than  three  moults 
•re  undereone  by  many  of  these  animals  before  they  become 
adult  aQO^  capable  of  prop^nting  their  species,  and  it  has 
been  proved,  in  the  ease  3t  some  of  them,  that  a  sinj^e 
copulation  will  fecundate  many  suecessive  generations. 
[BiUNcaiopODi,  vol.  V.  p.  342.] 

In  M.  Latreille's  second  method,  the  EnUanottraea 
ven  treated  as  a  sub-class,  with  the  following  charac- 
ters :— Mandibles  naked  or  none ;  mouth  formed  of  two 
rows  of  pieces ;  antennae  and  fept  of  a  branchial  form ;  tarsi 
without  a  horny  nail  at  the  end ;  shell  clypeaceous  or  shield- 
like, univalve  or  bivalvp,  or  with  annular  homy  or  mem- 
branous segments  of  the  body ;  eyes  sessile,  often  united  so 
as  to  form  one. 

1st  SxcnoN.  iOpercuUs,  shell  univalve  or  bivalve.) 
# 

Shell  univalve.  (ClypeaoSs.) 
1st  order,  ^pkotursi.   (Exunple.  Limulus.) 
Snd  order,  PnettmoaufM.   (£x.  Ozolus.) 
3rd  order.  FhyUopodea.   (^  Apus.) 

Shell  bivalve.   {Oatraehode*.)  . 
4th  (u^er,  Ostrachodet.   (Ex.  Cypris.) 

Snd  Sktion.   {Num,  body  annulated  tfaron^umt  its 

length.) 

5th  order,  Pseudopodet.   (Ex.  Cyclops.) 
6th  order,  CephaJotet.   (Ex.  Polyphemus.) 

In  the  last  edition  of  Cuvier*s  '  R£gne  Animal'  M.  La- 
treille divides  the  Entomottraea  into  two  orders. 

I.  BuNCHiOFODA.  (See  that  titl^  voL  v.,  p.  336.) 

II.  PtSCILOPODA.* 

The  PiBCiLOFOOA  he  divides  hito  two  fhmilifs. 

1st  XmhtavTtt. 
This  fkmOy  consists  but  ox  one  genua,  vii.,  Z4nmh», 

2nd.  SfpAonoffomo. 
^nUs  fkmily  he  separates  mto  two  tribes. 

1.  Caligides. 

This  tribe  contains  the  genera  Arguha,  CaJigut,  and  its 
sub-genera  Pmdarut,  Dimnioura,  Scc^  and  Cecropt. 
2.  Lemsiformes. 
This  tribe  consists  oS  DicheletHum  and  Nieothai. 

M.  Hilne  Edwards  remarks,  that  at  the  first  glance  the 
branchial  fbet  of  Apua  and  of  many  other  Bntomottraea 
would  appear  to  have  hardly  anything  in  common  with  the 
ambulatory  fbet  or  buccal  members  of  the  Decapods ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  same  parts  are  found  among  the  former. 
In  foot,  he  observes,  in  tbe  great  foliaceous  laraine  or 
blades,  the  structure  of  which  seems  as  complicated  as  it  is 
anomalous,  the  analogues  of  the  tlagrum  (fouet),  palp,  and 
stem  (tige)  are  easily  traced.  Tbe  mst  of  these  appendages 
constitutes  the  flattened  vesicle  which  occupies  the  basilary 
and  external  part  of  the  foot :  its  form  la  the  same  as  among 
the  Stomapoatt  and  its  structure  further  confirms  the  ap- 
proximation. 

The  last-named  author  proposes  the  following  method, 
differing  from  that  of  Latreille  not  only  in  the  number  of 
the  orders  under  which  the  different  CriM^orea  are  arranged, 
but  also  in  ^e  limits  assigned  to  many  of  those  divisions 

A 

Moutk  deprived  qfapeeim  orgme  qfnuutwatim. 
Orders. 
Xyphoauree. 
S^koRoatomn. 

B 

Mouth  armed  with  epedai  orgaM  qfmaetiaafm,  wt^  with 
ofw  pair  ^fmandihlee*  and  mth  one  or  morrpwrf  q/j«im. 

lUi  toK^  sltte  wdM  thai  iltla,  w  aate  tlHfc  imla  MM.^, 

8NS 
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Orders. 
Oitrapoda. 
CHadoeere*. 
Phyllopodet, 
Copijndu. 
LamipodM. 
Uopoaet. 

Stomapodei. 
Decafndet. 

If.  Milne  Edwards  further  states  that  Latreille,  a  little 
before  bU  death,  was  again  occupied  with  the  subject,  and 
introduced  into  his  method  many  modifications,  which  made 
it  approach  nearly  to  that  proposed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. 
The  latter  says  that  Latreille  in  fact  admitted  into  the  class 
Crustacea  12  orden,  viz.,  the  Deeapoda,  the  Stomapoda,  the 
Leemipodtf  the  Arnphipoda,  the  2topoda,  the  Diaadopodt, 
the  LopktfTopeif  the  OHraaodt,  the  Xypfumtret,  ana  the 
Sipkmottomet ;  and  that  iheDieladopodayatf  nearly  eone- 
•pond  to  the  Cop«po<b  of  M.MQne  Edwards.  11m  last-named 
anthor,  whm  speaking  of  LatreiUe's  elaauflcation  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  'Ilegne  Animal,*  speaks  of  Latreille's 
not  attachii^r  to  the  distinction  of  Malacotlraea  and  Ento- 
moatraea  an  importance  which  those  divisions  do  not  de- 
lerve;  but  M.  Milne  Edwards  still  retains  the  term  Bnio- 
moitraea;  for  we  find  in  his  synoptical  table  (i?t>/ofr«  Na- 
tureUe  det  Crutta<^i— Suites  d  Buffim\  under  the  sub- 
class of  Maxillaied  Crmtaceant,  the  legion  of  Brattchio- 
pod*,  containing  the  orders  Ostrapoda  and  Phyltopnda,  and 
the  legion  of  Entomoeiraea,  consisting  of  the  orders  Cope- 
poda  and  Cladocera. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  classification,  econo- 
my, and  anatomy  of  the  Bntomostraca,  should  more  parti- 
etuarly  eonsult,  bosidei  the  works  above  alluded  to,  those 
of  Swammerdun,  Needlmn,  L«iiwenhoek,  De  G«er,  Ram- 
dhor.  Schoeffer,  Straus,  Hermann,  the  younger  Fabiieius, 
the  .Purines,  father  and  eon,  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Slabber, 
DeBmarest,  Do  filainville,  Thompson,  and  Audouin. 

ENTOZO'A  (ftom  the  Greek  words  entot  iivT6s),  within, 
and  z6on  (^ijjov)  an  animal).  Under  this  nune  are  design 
nated  the  different  living  beings  which  are  produced  and 
developed  within  other  Uving  beings.  It  comprehends  a 
Mfies  of  animals  differing  ^atly  from  one  another  in  form 
and  oi^aniiation,  and  having  but  one  character  in  common ; 
which  is,  that  they  are  all  parasitic  or  have  their  exclusive 
habitation  in,  and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  bodies  of  other 
uiimals.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  distinct  class 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  some  of  the  spedei  being  closely 
rewmbled  both  in  external  appearances  and  internal  stme- 
turo^  by  individuals  placed  in  other  classes,  and  only  differ- 
ing from  them  in  the  localities  where  they  are  found ;  thus 
the  zoosperms,  or  seminal  animaleules,  wbieh  are  enu- 
merated by  some  zool<^sts  with  the  entozoa,  dosely  re- 
semble the  true  cercaria  of  vegetable  infiisi<nis. 

Entozoa  are  found  in  most  animals ;  they  have  been  dis- 
covered in  all  the  mammalia  from  man  down  to  the  cetaoea ; 
they  also  occur  in  the  other  classes  of  the  vertebrata ;  in- 
de^  it  seemb  that  a  greater  number  reside  in  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes  than  in  mammals.  The  invertebrata  have 
also  iheir  peculiar  parasites;  and  they  have  been  a.scer- 
tained  to  exist  in  all  the  insect  tribes,  and  ia  beings  still 
lower  in  the  scale.  The  best  known  species  are  those 
which  inhabit  the  intestines  of  the  human  snlgect,  and 
vulgarly  go  by  the  denomination  of  whidi  term  «■> 

probably  derived  from  the  resemblance  which  the  Atearie 
lumMco'ides  bears  to  the  common  earth-worm,  as  this  »>e- 
cics  is  most  frequently  met  with,  and  was  the  first  described 
of  the  human  entozoa,  bni^  mentiooed  Hippocrates, 
who  called  it  the  tKfuvt  eTpoyydXoc,  or  round  wwm. 

A  short  list  of  the  difflarent  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  intestinal  canal,  with  an  enumeration  of  their  causes, 
the  morbid  symptoms  which  they  occasion,  and  the  mode 
of  treatment,  are  given  under  the  article  Antbelmin- 

TIC9. 

With  T^ard  to  the  causes  of  the  formation,  or  the  pn- 
mary  origin  of  the  entozoa.  nothing  is  known;  and  the 
whole  subject  is  entirely  involved  in  darkness ;  they  must 
either  be  supposed  to  be  the  produet  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, or  the  germs  of  them  are  introdneed  from  without 
Many  ai^iments  have  been  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  as  the  discussion  would  lead  to  no  uaeftil 
nsulta.«e  shall  leave  it  untonehed,  and  pioeeed  to  gin  a 
short  sketch  of  theia  eurions  and  interesting  animabi. 


According  to  the  derivation  of  the  W(ttd  BrUozoa.  and 
definition  which  we  have  given  of  it,  this  term  should  in- 
clude every  livine  creature  found  in  the  body  of  anotliar 
(whidi  has  not  oeen  introduced  from  without):  thereldre 
the  small  microseopic  animaleules  detected  in  ^e  semeD  of 
animals,  called  Spermatoxoa,  come  under  this  head ;  and  ic 
■  very  able  paper  on  the  entozoa  by  Mr.  Owen,  we  find 
them  placed  accordingly  in  this  class,  only  situated  in  a 
separate  group,  denominated  ProtelmirOha,  and  divided/rom 
the  animals  forming  the  class  entozoa  of  Rudolphi.  Tlftse 
minute  beings,  which,  from  their  size  and  organization, 
rank  with  the  assemblage  of  animalcules  which  are  col- 
lected under  the  head  Inf\isoria  in  the  *  lUgne  Animal,* 
have  been  detected  in  the  secretion  of  the  testicles  of  vari- 
ous mammiferous  Tn'Fn«l«  arrived  at  maturitv.  When  a 
drop  of  the  secretion  is  expressed  from  a  diviJed  vas  defe- 
rens shortly  after  death,  and  examined  with  a  microscope, 
after  being  diluted  with  water,  it  is  seen  to  be  fiUed  with 
minute  beiiqiB  resemblins;  tadpoles,  and  swnnming  about  in 
various  dkeetions,with  difihrent  degrees  (tf  veloci^.  guided 
by  the  inftection  of  a  slender  taiL  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  these  are  animated  beings  at  all.  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  analogous  to  Ae  moving  filaments  of  the  pollen 
of  plants ;  but  leaving  this  undecided,  we  may  proceed  to 
state  that  the  body  is  always  of  a  compressed  form,  which 
will  distinguish  these  animalcules  from  the  v^table  infu- 
soria, in  which  the  body  is  always  ovoid  or  rounded.  With 
regard  to  t^ir  organization,  no  alimentary  canal  or  gastric 
cavities  have  been  detected,  nor  oi^^ans  of  generation ;  they 
are  said  to  be  fissiparous,  the  body  and  tail  spontaneously 
dividing,  and  forming  two  independent  beings.  The  shape 
of  these  zoosperms  differs  in  different  animals,  the  large 
end,  or  body,  bdng  biner  in  prcnortion  to  the  tail  in  some 
than  in  others,  and  Oieir  size  not  being  always  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  animal  to  which  they  hehmg:  thus  those  of  the 
rabbit  are  nearly  as  lai^a  as  uose  from  the  bulL  That 
these  animalcules  perform  some  office  in  the  economy  of 
nature  seems  xrobable  from  the  foct  that  in  those  animab 
which  are  subject  to  periodical  sexual,  development,  as  the 
hedgehog  and  mole  {in  which  the  testes  undergo  on  alter- 
ation in  size  in  different  seasons),  these  creatures  are  not 
found  during  the  period  of  quiescence,  or  partial  atrophy  of 
the  glands ;  neither  do  they  exist  in  the  seminal  passages 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  But  the  part  in  the  physiology 
of  generation  which  these  zoosperms  perform  is  not  so  clear. 
The  epermatosioa  have  been  detected  in  the  other  orders 
of  Uie  vertebrate  and  in  the  articulate  animals. 

In  the  present  group  ue  also  included  those  minute  in- 
twnat  parasites  which  have  been  detected  in  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  entoioa  themselves,  and  which,  from  their  ex- 
ternal form,  are  referrible  to  the  infuamia. 

The  Ttiohina  Spiralis,  an  entozoon,  found  inhabiting  the 
muscles  of  the  human  subject,  has  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Owen,  who  first  described  it,  with  the  preceding  auimal- 
oules;  but  further  observations  on  its  organization  hnve 
discovered  a  complexit]^  of  structure  which  qualifies  it  to 
occupy  a  plsu;e  in  the  highest  instead  of  the  lowest  group 
into  which  the  present  class  of  animals  is  divided. 

We  now  prwxed  to  the  more  legitimate  part  of  our 
subject,  viz.  the  true  parasites  forming  the  class  Entozoa  of 
Rudolphi,  and  it  is  first  necessary  to  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  somo  classification.  Availing  himself  of  the  dif- 
ference in  their  internal  otvaiuzation,  Cuvier  divided  them 
into  the  *  envitaires,*  or  those  whidi  have  an  abdominal 
cavity,  and  a  diitinet  intestinal  canal  within  it,  and  the 
'  parenchymateux,'  or  those  in  which  no  intestinal  tube  is 
traceable,  and  which  for  the  most  part  consist  throughout  of 
an  homogeneous  structure;  but  this  cUssification  'i&  any 
thing  but  a  natural  one,  as  worms  ^e  most  dissimilar  in 
their  general  appearance  are  here  promiscuously  congregated 
togetiier.  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  article  which  we  have  before 
alluded  to  (in  the  CyclopmC  of  AruU.),  has  adopted  the 
arrangement  of  Cuvier,  only  inventing  new  Latin  namcfi 
derived  from  the  Greek,  instead  of  the  French  terms  :  thus 
he  denominates  the '  parenchymateux*  *  sterelmintha.*  from 
elmins, '  a  worm,"  ana  stereoa, '  solid ;'  and  the  '  cavitairci' 
'  cmlelmintha,'  from  elmim,  and  eedot,  *  hollow.'  Zedcr 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  good  dauifieation  of  these 
animals,  dividing  than  into  five  classes,  afterwards  railed 
fomilies.  at  Ruaolphi*s  sugmtton ;  and  th«a  were  again 
subdivided  into  genera  and  species.  RudpUhi  himself 
doubted  the  possibiti^ttefidH^kniE^^fikQiube  species 
entinoa  to  absolutely  natural  and  weU-wfired  femilics;, 
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but  «s  Zaiiei's  ifitmn  lenaed  th«  most  perfect,  ha  has 
sdopted  it  for  his  own ;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  we  can 
do  Detter  than  follow  the  arrangement  of  this  great  ento- 
zoologist  in  the  present  article. 

According  to  this  claasifleation  the  entozoa  are  divided 
into  five  orden,  a  fomilies,  the  Nematoidea,  Acantbooe- 
phalo,  Trematoda,  Cestoidea,  and  pjstioa.  The  onlrpoint 
in  which  we  ihall  depart  ftran  this  arrangMnMit  wiU  be, 
that,  instead  of  oomneneii^  with  the  *most  pmrfeet,  and 
descending  to  the  moat  simple,  we  shall  b^n  with  the 
lowest  in  toe  scale  ofor^intion,  and  asoend  to  those  pos- 
sessing the  most  complicated  stnicture,  as  this  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  kingdom. ' 

Order  I.  is  Cystica  (from  eyatet  (cvonc)  a  bladder)  hydatids : 
the  ehaiacten  are :— body  tiattisfa,  or  roundish,  ana  termi- 
nating posteriorly  in  a  transparent  cyst  filled  with  pellucid 
fluid,  which  is  sometimes  common  to  many  individuals ;  the 
head  is  retractile,  and  provided  with  pits  two  or  four  in 
number,  or  four  suckers  and  a  drcle  of  booklets,  or  with 
four  unanned  at  uncinated  tentacles.  The  organs  of  gene- 
ration and  nutrition  are  unknown.  This  ia  not  a  very 
natural  flunily,  the  speeiesbdiM  ;closelv  allied  to  those  of  the 
next  ordn  in  the  atnieture  of  the  heaos  and  the^bdUnocoe- 
eut,  or  granular  l^datid,  though  reforred  to  it,  is  not  holbnr. 

Order  11.  Cff*toulea  (from  ewtot  (cht^),  *  a  band;*  and 
eidot  (illoi), '  form),'  tape-wonns.  Quraoters  :--body  elon- 
gated, flattened,  soft,  continuous,  or  artieulated,  furnished 
with  lateral  or  marginal  pores,  and  erectile  papilln  passinii 
through  them,  supposed  to  be  the  male  organs  of  generatieo. 
Head  generally  jvovided  with  two  or  four  pits,  or  suctorial 
orifices,  and  sometimes  with  four  retractile,  unarmed,  or  un- 
cinated tentacles ;  but  the  head  is  so  dissimilar  in  different 
genera,  and  their  shape  varies  so  much,  that  they  do  not 
form  a  very  natural  family.  There  is  no  trace  of  intestinal 
canal ;  unless  the  vessels  proceeding  from  the  suckers  be 
considered  as  such.  In  some  ipeeics  nutrient  vessels  and 
ovaries  are  to  be  seen.   Tbej  are  all  androgynous. 

OrderllL  TVwmofodiiffrom  (n)na(rp9fia), 'afinunen'), 
fluke-worms.  Chaiaoters  >-body  soft,  rounded,  or  flat- 
tened. Head  indistinct,  with  a  suct(»al  foramen ;  one  or 
more  suctorial  pores  on  the  under  surftce  of  the  body, 
which  furnish  the  ^unds  for  their  subdivision  into  genera : 
thev  have  no  intestinal  eanal,  and  the  omns  of  generation 
9f  the  two  sexes  oo-exist  in  the  same  inoividual :  this  is  a 
fery  natural  order. 

Order  IV.  Aeanihocephala  (from  acantha  {AkovBo),  *a 
thorn ;'  and  dph^  (KtfiA^),  '  the  head),*  hooked-wonns. 
Characters : — Iwdv  elongated,  round,  subdastic ;  the  ante- 
rior extremity  or  head  has  a  retractile  proboscis,  furnished 
with  hooks  or  ^picula.  arranged  in  rows.  Thev  have  no 
intestinal  canal,  but  distinct  genital  oi^ans,  and  a  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  lliis  is  a  very  natural  ^up^  and  includes 
the  most  noxious  of  the  internal  parasites ;  there  is  only 
one  genus,  and  ftnrtunately  no  speeieB  is  known  to  infoet 
the  Human  body. 

Order  V.  Nematoidea  (from  nema  {i^ita),  *  a  thread,* 
and  eidot, '  form '),  round-worms.  Choraetws : — body  cy- 
lindrical, elongated,  and  elastic ;  structure  very  complicated, 
there  being  a  true  intestinal  canal,  terminated  by  a  dis- 
tinct anus.  The  mouth,  by  its  varieties,  affords  ^neric 
characters ;  the  sexes  are  distinct ;  the  fenules,  idueh  are 
longer  than  the  males,  being  for  the  most  part  oviparous : 
they  constitute  a  very  natural  order. 

Having  given  the  above  brief  view  of  the  orders  into 
which  the  class  Bntoxoa  is  divided,  with  the  leading  or  cha- 
racteristic differences  in  their  form  and  organisation,  we 
will  now  enumerate  the  principal  genom  contained  In  eacB 
group,  and  nuke  a  fow  observatiima  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  species.  Following  the  order  of  clasnflomtibn, 
we  must  commenoe  with  the  most  simple  group,  the  Cyt- 
tiea;  and  hoe  the  first  parasite  which  attracts  our  atten- 
tion is  the  common  hydatid,  which  consists  of  a  globular 
bag,  composed  of  condensed  albuminous  matter  oFa  lami- 
nated texture,  and  contains  a  limpid  colourless  fluid.  No 
liead  or  appendices  of  any  sort  being  attached  to  it,  it  is  ap- 
propriately denominated  an  aeepkaloey$t,  that  is,  a  headless 
cyst.  This  genus  was  established  by  Linnnus,  who  regilrded 
as  animals  those  productions  which  before  his  time  hod  been 
considered  simplv  as  cysts.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
ttill  exists  as  to  their  nature,  end  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  an  hydatid  is  an  animal  or  not,  till  we  can  agree  what 
»  the  definition  of  an  animal ;  if  an  animal  must  have  sen* 
iation  and  motion,  this  ia  not  one;  as  the  best  olnerven 


B^ee  that  the  ace^ialoeyst  is  impasaifo  under  the  i4>idiea- 
tion  of  stimuli  of  any  kind,  and  manifests  no  contractile 
power,  either  partial  or  general.  If  an  animal  is  charae- 
terized,  on  the  other  hand,  by  independent  existence  merely, 
the  b^atid  is  one ;  and  as  such  we  shall  regud  it,  for  it  la 
certainly  an  indepradent  organixed  bemg,  growing  by  intrin- 
sic power  of  imbibititni,  ana  reproducing  its  species  by  gem- 
mation: theyouiq[uedav«lopedbetiraiBathelwrersoltb6 
parent  cyst,  wd  thrown  off  interaally  or  externally,  aeeindinf 
to  the  species.  It  is  a  bang  certainly  fiur  inferior  in  the  scale 
to  the  Cyaticereus,  but  still  not  tne  less  an  independent 
creature.  Its  structure  is  very  similiar  to  that  of  some  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  alga  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the 
proto9jeeu9  mvaiit  or  red  snow  of  we  arctic  regions,  which 
consists  of  simple  and  minute  vesicles,  which  propagate 
their  kind  by  gemmules  developed  from  the  external  suraoe 
of  the  parent.  Acephalocyste  have  been  found  in  almost 
every  structure  and  cavity  of  the  human  body,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  liver,  uterus,  kidneys,'  and  cellular  tissue.  The 
speoies  which  resides  in  man  is  called  A.  endogma,  the  pill- 
box hydatid  of  Hunter,  from  the  gemmules  being  detached 
from  uw  internal  lorfkoe  of  the  qnt;  and  it  is  thus  disttn- 
gniihed  from  Uiote  of  the  ox  and  other  nuninatmf  tt^imali. 
which  are  exogenous,  or  have  the  gemmidea  Mtelvded  fton 
the  external  surfoce. 

2.  The  next  genus  is  jE«Amoooaeuf,  which,  as  the  name 
inpliB^  ia  •  round  body  covered  with  asperities.  The  E 
hcmtiitt  or  miiT'-haaded  hydatid  of  the  Germans,  occurs 
in  c}its  in  the  hnr,  spleen,  ommtum,  and  mesentery :  the 
eyst,  whioh  is  externally  yellow  and  coriaceous,  is  unnro- 
vided  with  head  or  mouth,  and  contains  minute  bouies, 
whioh  are  described  as  possessing  the  armed  and  suctorious 

!  head  duuactaristie  «i  the  Gmnuri  and  Cysticerci.  From 
observations  made  on  another  species,  the  E.  velerinorum, 
found  in  animals,  the  particles  adhering  to  the  internal 
surfoce  of  the  cyst  bein^  examined  with  a  microscope,  ap- 
peared to  be  mmute  animalcules,  moving  about  by  means 
of  external  vibr&tile  eUia,  having  an  onflee  at  each  extre- 
mis of  the  body,  and  the  centre  oocupied  bjr  large  globular 
stomachs.  From  this  strueture  these  paraaitas  ought  to  be 
classed  with  Uw  Polygaatrio  Inftuoria. 

3.  AnthoeefAalu*  is  the  next  genua.  It  occur*  in  fish, 
in  the  liver,  mesentery,  and  peritoneum,  and  within  hydatids 
in  the  viscera.  Each  animal  oxists  solitarily  in  a  double 
bladder,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  hard  and  elastic,  the 
inner  more  thin  and  delicate.  The  body  is  long,  flat,  ter- 
minated behind  by  a  caudal  vesicle,  and  in  firont  by  a  head 
with  two  or  four  fossie,  and  four  probosces  furnished  with 
Bpicular  processes. 

4.  CtBUunu.  This  has  the  terminal  cyst  common  to 
many  bodies  and  heads ;  ths  former  are  dongated,  ttsttiah, 
and  wrinkled;  the  latter  are  fiumishad  with  a  rostrum,  on 
whioh  there  are  hooks  and  snekers,  adhering  in  greater  or 
leas nnmber  to  the  suifooo of  abladder  flltod  with  fluid, 
like  best  known  q>ecies  is  the  Ganunis  cerebralis,  eom- 
mrail^  developed  in  the  hnin  of  sheep,  and  gtiing  rise  to 
the  disease  culed  the  staners. 

5.  Cyaticerau.  Here  there  is  a  dilated  cyst  forming  the 
termination  of  a  single  entoioon :  the  head  has  four  suckers, 
and  a  rostrum  furnished  with  recurved  processes  or  hooks. 
Of  this  genus  one  species  is  known  to  infest  the  human 
subject,  the  C.  ealhuoaa;  it  is  developed  in  the  interfosci- 
cular  cdlular  tissue  of  the  muscles,  and  is  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  en  adventitious  capsule  of  condensed  surround- 
ing sulMtance.  This  entosoon  occurs  much  more  rarely  in 
this  country  than  on  the  oonlinent;  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  muscular  strueturu^  for  several  individuals  have  been 
detected  in  the  anterior  ohuaber  of  the  eye,  iriiere  they 
may  oocasion  so  much  irritation  and  inflammation  at  the 
organ  as  to  require  extraction,  which  occurred  in  a  recent 
case  in  the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  These  parasites 
also  occur  in  quadrupeds,  particularly  the  hog,  giving  rise 
to  that  state  of  the  muscles  which  ia  called  'measly  pork.* 

Of  the  Ceatoid  order  of  Bntozoa,  Ruddlphi  has  desettbed 
eight  genera,  twu  only  of  which  contain  ench  a  tinglo  spe- 
cies that  infest  the  human  body : 

I.  BoUtrioeephalm,  the  species  of  which  occur  frequently 
in  fishes  and  birds,  in  the  brancbise,  (esophagus,  pyloric  ap- 
pendices, intestines,  and  abdominal  cavi^.  Theonewhirh 
af^ts  ^e  human  subject,  B.  latus,  or  Tmia  lata,  rarely 
falls  under  the  observation  of  the  Bn^^ish  entoioolo^t,  but 
is  common  in  the  intestines  vi  man  m  Swij&adsiid,  KuMii, 
parte  of  France.  &o.  It  mn;Dl§itidlrtll«(i^Uf^jl^^^ 
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1M»  arihBlvte  Ibm  of  th»  M^aantihv^  an 
amdu  thin  tb^  ■»  loni^  ud  the  positioa  of  the  geni- 
tal pom,  vliiflh  an  on  the  under  surftce  of  the  body,  in- 
ftetd  of  at  the  lidai ;  head  is  also  veiy  different,  for, 
instead  of  having  four  round  oseula,  characteristic  oi  the 
true  tenia,  there  are  two  lateral  longitudinal  fosss,  or 
bothria. 

2.  Ttsnia.  This  genus  has  the  body  flat,  long>  artioulated, 
with  four  fluflkexs  on  the  head ;  it  occurs  in  the  intestines, 
fatttary  duets,  gall-bladder,  and  liver  of  vertebrate  animals. 
The  T.  lolium,  common  ti^e-worm,  inhabits  the  human  in* 
tmtinw,  but  not  with  equal  frequency  in  all  countries, 
though  its  distribution  seems  to  be  much  more  extensive 
dwn  that  of  the  Bothriooepbalus  latus.  It  occurs  in  Eng- 
land, Bidland,  Germany.  Smden,  Italy,  Greece,  and  most 
•mntiiss  in  Burope^  and  also  in  Egypt  and  the  Bast^,  and 
'jk  aU  these  aituations  the  other  genus  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  (Islicaeyof  their  atruoture,  and  their  so  seldom  being 
obtained  entire,  has  thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  way  (u 
flieir  investigation.  The  head  was  for  a  long  while  un- 
known, and  it  was  disputed  whether  nourishment  was  taken 
in  by  the  lateral  pores  of  the  several  joints,  or  by  tne  mouth 
alone.  Rudolphi  says  the  latter,  and  it  aeema  new  pretty 
elearty  determined  that  the  former  are  mere  outlets  of  the 
generative  organs.  The  length  to  which  the  T.  soliuin  is 
fiapahle  of  attaining  is  vvy  oonaiderable,  but  quite  indefi- 
nite. Those  passed  now-a-days  seldom  eueedtwen^  feet, 
but  in  fbnner  times  we  read  of  mudi  tnoie  giganlio  speoi- 
mens  ;  but  whatever  may  be  thou^t  ni  some  of  the  ao- 
eounts  whMi  are  quite  improbablfi,  it  indubitably  has  ocgb^ 
aionally  attained  a  very  (preat  lenj^,  having  been  found 
extenddnc  from  the  pylorus  to  wiUtia  a  finr  lacheft  flf  the 
antta,andthMibynomNn8  Adlyatntc^oiU.  Quohcaaea 
are  however  very  rare. 

The  determination  of  the  species  in  this  gequs  is  very 
difficult:  tb^  may  be  divided  for  greater  convenience  into 
throe  sections :  The  fliat  are  without  a  proboscis,  the  Tania 
HwrmM;  the  aenmd  have  mm,  but  unarmed.  T.rotUUatep; 
the  third  are  fhmiafaed  with  an  uncinated  pioboaois,  T. 
armata. 

3.  CaryoDhyllaiu  has  the  body  flat,  continuous ;  the 
head  dilateo,  and  divided  into  flattish  prooessea ;  it  is  fur- 
nished with  an  upper  and  under  lip ;  the  tpeeiea  of  this 
genua  occur  in  the  intestinea  of  fishes  (carp,  «&). 

4.  Sooln^  The  body  is  flat  and  oontinuoua :  the  head  has 
finir  fiiasa  on  it ;  it  oconra  alao  in  the  iatoatmea  and  abdo- 
nen  ofllabe^  aopia,  fcc 

A.  ^nmiorJ^ReAuf.  Thia  genus  haa  the  body  very  long, 
with  a  globular  receptacle  at  the  neck ;  head  with  two  op- 
posita  iosan.  and  four  naked  retractile  proboscca ;  the  species 
occur  in  the  muscular  substance  of  many  fiah. 

6.  Tetrarkynekut.  Body  flat,  continuous,  head  with  four 
fosss  and  four  retractile  ^robosoes,  furnished  with  recur- 
vatad  8]^ioular  proceases  :  it  occurs  in  reptiles,  fishes,  mol- 
luscsB,  m  the  mnaclea,  branchiso,  atomaoh  and  its  mem- 
branes, the  liver,  and  peritoneum. 

7.  Ligula.  In  its  first  stage  of  development  the  body  is 
dongated  with  a  longitudinal  fissure^  without  any  appear^ 
ance  of  head,  or  tmant  of  generation.  In  its  perfect  state 
tiwre  ia  a  simple  fossa  on  each  side  ot  the  bead,  and  the 
owiea  and  prooeasaa  form  a  single  or  double  row  aluDg  the 
median  line.  The  species  occur  ven  frequently  in  birds 
and  flshoa,  but  very  rarely  in  mammuia. 

8.  T^rioenophorw  haa  the  bo^  eloneated,  flat,  aub-arti- 
aulatod,  mouth  bilabiate,  and  fiirnished  on  each  side  with 
two  tricuspid  acioular  processes;  it  is  found  in  fishes. 

The  TVmatodf  order  is  divided  into  six  genen,  which 
also  include  only  two  species  infesting  the  human  body. 

1 .  The  first  genus  is  Monottoma,  which  has  only  a  sin^ 
anterior  pore :  it  occurs  in  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes. 

2.  AmphutouM  is  Aimisbed  with  two  pores,  one  anteiior 
and  one  poeteriw.  Found  in  tbe  stomach,  intestines,  and 
abdomen,  and  in  the  hydatids  of  the  viscera  of  manunals, 
biida,  and  reptiles. 

^  S.  DUkma.  In  this  genua  thero  aro  two  pores:  an  ante- 
rior and  a  ventraL  An  imuenaa  number  of  speeiea  are 
known,  oeBurring  in  manunalia,  birds,  flahea,  &c  Hw  D. 
hepatieum,  or  fluke-worm,  frequenta  tbe  gall-bladder  and 
ducts  very  frequently  in  some  animals,  aa  the  ruminating, 
and  is  partitularly  cooMBon  in  the  sheep  in  the  disease  called 
the  ret.  It  haa  been  diseoverad  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the 
human  kulgMl,thov|hwynnIy.  It  bean  a  oonaidanUe 


n<enihhHM»  mill  ahapntaa  wiainp iwd,  b9u«  flat,  and 

appeahng  lanceolate  at  each  end.  aa  seen  with  (he  naked 
eye.  though,  when  magnified,  the  extremities  are  found  to 
be  obtuse,  tbe  tail  beine  the  broader  of  tbe  two.  Tbe  ante- 
rior pore,  or  true  mouth,  is  round  and  small ;  the  postenot 
cavity  is  imperforate,  and  only  subservient  to  adhesion  and 
locomotion ;  it  ia  situated  in  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body, 
in  the  anterior  half.  Between  these  there  is  a  tbird  orifice 
destined  to  the  generative  system,  and  from  which  a  smaL 
cylindrical  process  is  generally  protruded.  The  fluke  ii 
hermaphrodite  and  oviparous :  it  lives  upon  the  bile,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  mouth,  and  ia  at 'once  so  digested  or  mo- 
dified by  the  vessels  whidi  go  off  from  thence,  as  to  become 
immediately  fitting  nouriahmant  for  the  animal. 

4.  TVufoflu  has  three  porwi,  Uw  anterior  simple^  arid  tho 
posterior  radiated:  it  is  found  in  tbe  gills  of  one  or  two 
species  of  fish. 

5.  Pentastoma.  Tbe  mouth  ia  hwe  aituated  between  two 
pores  on  each  side,  through  which  a  spioular  process  comes 
out.  It  occurs  in  the  ftontal  sinuses,  lun^s,  and  surface  of 
the  liver  of  the  mammalia  (d^,  horse,  wolf),  and  in  reptilea. 

6.  Polyttoma.  This  genusnas  aix  anteiior [>ores,  besides 
a  ventral  and  posterior  one.  It  mostly  occurs  in  tbe  throal 
and  branchin of  fiahea,  and  the  bladder  of  frogs;  but  one 
species,  the  P.  ptni^meola,  was  discovered  hy  Treutler  in 
the  cavity  of  an  indurated  adipose  tubercle,  in  the  left  ova- 
rium of  a  female  aged  20.  who  bad  died  in  child-bed.  The 
tumour,  which  was  apparently  formed  entirely  of  indn- 
rftto<l  fet,  was  of  a  redouh  colour  and  hollow  within ;  the 
isRvity  WBi  nearly  filled  by  the  above-named  worm,  which 
was«»ut  half-an-inbh  in  length,  and  between  one  and  two 
Hnas  in  width. 

The  4th  wder,  AeaaihooepheJa,  contains  but  one  genns, 
Edmori^tum,  to  which  belong  numerous  species  oc- 
curring in  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals  except  man 
they  are  generally  found  in  tbe  intestinal  canal,  fixed  be 
tween  its  membranes,  and  occasionally  even  in  the  perita 
neal  cavity ;  they  have  also  been  found  in  the  neck  undei 
the  skin. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  highly  oiganiaea 
group  of  the  eutoxoa,  tbe  Nematoidea,  which  contains  a 

S;reater  number  of  genera,  and  includes  mora  qftecies  in- 
labiting  the  human  body  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  has 
been  divided  into  11  genera,  viz- 

1.  Blaria;  these  are  of  nearly  equal  thickness  through- 
put theic  whde  length ;  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  ver 
t^Mata,  though  piinciinlly  in  the  cellular  munbiane;  th^ 
are  also  even  found  in'inaeots  and  their  larv«. 

8.  Triehotoma.  On  its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  very 
thin,  is  the  mouth,  resembling  a  minute  point :  it  is  found 
in  memmalU,  birds,  and  amphibia,  betv^een  the  coata  of  tbe 
stomach,  in  the  intestines,  and  the  urinary  bladder. 

3.  Trickoeepkaiut.  This  genus  difiera  from  Filaria  in 
the  capillary  lurm  of  the  anterior  put  of  the  body,  and  in 
its  swelling  out  behind;  it  occurs  principally  in  the  cKcum 

of  the  rgymm^iliB 

4.  Oxtturit  is  characterised  by  being  subulate  posteriorly, 
haviiu  Uie  mouth  orbicular,  and  the  penis  in  a  sheath. 
The  Aacaris  vermicularis  is  induded  in  this  genus  by 
&emaer. 

5.  CueuUamu  ia  attenuated  posteriorly.  It  occurs  in  the 
intestines  and  abdomen  of  reptiles  and  flahes. 

6.  S;.troptera  is  attenuated  at  wchmd.  It  oocurs  under 
the  nictitating  membrane  of  birds,  in  various  parts  of  fish, 
and  is  said  to  luve  been  found  in  the  urinary  bladder  of  man. 

7.  Phytaioptera  is  attenuated  at  both  extremities ;  tbe 
tail  of  tne  male  is  bent  downwards,  winged,  and  furnished 
below  with  a  sort  of  bladder.  Tbe  species  are  found  in  the 
stomach  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

8.  Strongybu.  This  has  both  ends  attenuated :  tbe  tail 
of  the  male  terminates  in  what  Rudolphi  calls  a  buzan,  and 
through  this  the  penis  passes  out;  it  occurs  frequwtly  in 
various  situations  in  the  three  flnt  dasiei  of  vertebiate 
animals. 

9.  Atcaru.  This  genus,  which  is  the  most  numerous  of 
the  intestinal  worms,  80  species  having  been  already  de 
■Bribed,  has  the  extremities  attenuated,  the  mouth  fdmiihed 
with  three  valves  w  tuberdes,  and  the  penis  double.  The 
■pedes  oeour  in  almost  every  part  of  tbe  iMtdies  of  vertebiate 
animals. 

10.  OpMoMtoma  IS  attenuated  at  the  extremities,  and  has 
the  mouth  furnished  with  two  Unsr*  It  ia  found  u  the  u- 

teatines  of  manunalia  ^it^^^  Vji  O  OQ IC 
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1 1.  I4ir\ynehM»  nas  the  motttli  at  tbe  And  of  &  sort  of 
erectneaol  polished  tube.  It  occurs  in  the  Btomarth  and 
intestines  of  some  of  the  mammalta  and  of  many  fishes. 

In  the  above  list  of  the  genera  of  the  cavitary,  intestinal, 
or  round  worms,  wo  have  not  made  any  particular  mention 
of  the  species  parasitic  in  man,  and  as  Several  of  them 
possess  considerable  interest,  we  need  no  apol<^  for  pving 
a  short  description  of  them.  We  may  begin  with  the  genus 
Filaria,  three  species  of  which  are  enumerated  as  human 
inbabltantSi  though  two  of  them  have  been  only  once  de- 
tected. The  Guinea  Worm  (Filaria  Hedinensis)  freauently 
occurs  in  hot  cUniates,  but  the  countries  where  it  tnost 
abounds  are  Arabia,  Upper  Egjrpt,  Abyssinia,  and  Ooinea. 
Its  ^neral  habitatbn  is  the  subcutaneous  tiellutar  tissue, 
particularly  of  the  lower  extremities ;  but  it  is  also  fbund  in 
the  scrotum,  and  very  rarely  beneath  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
of  tbe  eye.  *  The  length  of  this  worm  varies  from  six  inches 
to  twelve  feet :  it  is  about  as  thick  as  thb  string  of  a  violin. 
Its  colour  is  generally  white,  but  oocasiotully  brown ;  it  is 
round,  and  m  nearly  equal  dimensions  in  its  whole  length, 
but  becomes  a  little  attenuated  towards  the  anterior  extre- 
mity. The  taU  of  the  male  is  obtuse,  and  armed  with  a 
spiculum ;  in  the  female  it  is  acute  and  bent  The  mode 
uf  development  of  this  entosoon  is  unknown.  It  seems 
that  it  may  exist  for  many  months  without  being  detected, 
cases  occurring  where  it  lus  not  been  discovered  till  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  after  leaving  the  eonntry  vbere  it  wu 
contracted.  After  a  time  it  produces  irritaUon;  in  some 
point  of  the  akin  a  veside,  pustule,  or  small  absoais  fbrms, 
breaks,  and  then  the  end  of  the  wwm  nutkes  its  appear- 
ance, which  may  be  taken  hold  of,  and  cautiously  and 
gradually  extracted.  If  the  filaria  is  broken,  the  portion 
remaining  beneath  the  skin  dies,  and  produces  inflamma- 
tion, sinuous  abscesses,  and  often  neat  constitutional  dis- 
turbanct^  requiring  amputation  or  the  limb.  It  seems  to 
be  capable  or  slowly  shifting  its  situation  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  According  to  Rudolphi,  its  coming  out  through* 
the  skin  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  perforation  of  that  mem- 
brane, which  it  is  not  at  all  capable  of  efiecting,  but  only 
to  the  irritation  which  it  excites  in  approaching  the  inte- 
guments. It  seems  sometimes  to  affect  people  within  the 
tropics  in  an  endemic  or  even,  epidemic  ibrn^  nearly  half 
the  men  in  a  lefpment  having'been  attacked  at  the  same 
time  by  it.  This  species  hu  been  mentioned  as  having 
been  fbund  occasionally  beneath  the  coigunctivatMT  the  eye: 
but  another,  and  much  smaller  kind,  has  been  detected 
within  tbe  eyeball  itself,  viz.  the  Filaria  ocuU  humani, 
which  Nordman  met  with  in  the  liquor  Moigagnii  of  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  a  man  who  had  had  the 
operation  of  extraction  for  cataract  performed.  Two  minute 
worms  were  diacoveied  coiled  up  together.  This  species 
differs  from  the  large  Filaria  fbund  in  the  eye  of  the  horse 
The  third  species  is  the  F.  bronehialis,  which  was  nee 
tected  in  the  enlarged  bronchial  glands  of  a  man  by  Treut- 
ler;  its  length  was  about  an  inch.  The  TrichocephaUu 
di*par,  fit  lon^  thread-worm,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  hidf 
or  two  inches  in  length,  the  male  being  smaller  than  tbe 
female.  The  capillary  portion  makes  about  two-thirds  of 
the  wliole  length  of  this  species,  ^is  worm  is  very  common 
in  the  cscum  and  largo  intestines,  but  does  not  seem  to 
occasion  any  inconvenience,  though  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  follicles  and  fever  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  it  The  existence  and  history  of  the  following  entozoou 
arc  involved  iu  a  fooi  deal  of  mystery.  Spii^tera  homi' 
nis  ia  the  name  given  to  some  small  intestinal  worms  which 
were  sent  to  Ruuolphi,  together  with  some  other  vermiform 
)>odies  of  an  elongated  form  and  solid  homogeneous  texture, 
which  were  passed  from  the  bladder  of  a  poor  woman  still 
living  in  St  sepulchre's  work-house,  London.  There  were 
also  discharged,  together  with  these  substances,  numerous 
Hoall  granular  bodies,  consisted  by  Rudolphi  as  mere 
morbid  concretions,  but  which  sabMQoent  examinations 
have  caused  to  be  regarded  as  ova.  Tlie  small  nematoid 
worms,  which  were  six  in  numbw»  and  of  diffsrent  sexes, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  vonum 
at  the  same  time ;  they  were  from  «ght  to  ten  lines  in 
lengtii,  slendw,  white,  and  elastic;  the  other  elongated 
bodies  varied  in  length  from  fbur  to  eight  inches.  Some  of 
the  latter  substances  and  ova  are  fMmerved  iu  the  Museum 
of  the  Collflve  of  Surgeons :  but  none  of  the  former  entosoa, 
denominated  Spiriitfitiu  hommtj  are  t»  be  ftmnd  SBong 

Tim  5(ronf||A»  fi^of  alio  inhaUli  the  nnnary  ifparatna. 


Before  Rudolphi'k  tune  it  was  generally  confou  nded  irtth  Urn 

Atcaria  lumbricdidnt  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblamii. 
It  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys, 
where  it  sometimes  attains  on  enormous  size,  having  been 
met  with  three  ftet  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
The  more  ordinary  dimensions  however  are  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length  and  two  lines  in  thickness.  The  common 
colour  is  blood-red,  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  food, 
as  they  obtain  their  nourishtnent  from  tbe  contents  of  the 
renal  vessels:  they  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the 
bladder,  and  are  discharged  with  the  urine.  This  entosoon 
occurs  much  more  frequently  In  some  animals,  u  ib»  dog, 
horse,  Stc,  than  in  man.  llieir  presence  in  the  kidneys 
does  not  seem  to  give  rise  to  any  peculiar  symptoms  dilfor- 
ingfrom  those  of  other  renal  diseases. 

The  Aecaris  tumbricoidee,  the  common  routid  worm  96 
frequently  met  with  in  children,  is  so  well  known  as  to 
require  a  very  brief  notice  hera  It  occurs  in  the  hog  and 
the  ox,  as  well  as  in  man.  and  chiefly  inhabits  the  small 
intestines.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  much 
more  rare ;  it  may  tw  distinguished  by  the  end  ot  the  tail 
being  curved,  and  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  at  the 
apex  of  which  a  small  black  speck  may  be  fre(}uently  ob- 
served. In  the  female  this  extremity  is  straighter  and 
thiclur.  The  anus  is  situated  close  to  the  tail  in  both  sexes. 
In  the  female  there  ia  generally  a  cons^ction  in  the  centre 
of  the  body  whm  the  o^ansof'^seneration  are  placed.  This 
wmn,  wlwn  minutely  ezauUnecU  win  be  fbund  to  consist  of 
int^wuents,  muscles,  digestive  organs,  genital  apparatus 
and  a  nervous  sjrstem  consisting  of  an  oesophageal  nng  and 
a  dorsal  and  ventral  cord.  It  has  been  supposed  to  fbed  on 
the  chyle  or  mucus  in  tho  intestines,  and  to  adhere  to  the 
coats  of  the  bowels,  but  on  these  points  then  is  consider 
able  doubt   They  are  often  found  in  great  numbers. 

The  last  human  species  in  this  group  is  the  Atearitvermi, 
eularit,  the  maw-worm,  thread  worm,  or  ascarides.  It  is  very 
minute,  the  male  seldom  exceeding  two  lines,  and  tbe  femalqp 
five  lines  in  length,  and  being  proportionally  slender.  Their 
colour  is  tohite;  they  are  so  smatl  that  there  is  great  diffl- 
cuIW  in  detecting  their  structure,  but  Rudolphi  says  that 
he  has  repeatedly  observed  the  three  tubercles  round  the 
mouth  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Their  abode  is  the  large 
intestines,  particularly  the  rectum,  where  th^  sometimes 
occur  in  immense  numbers,  and  occasion  great  irritation. 

Yfe  have  now  enumerated  all  the  genera  ot  .&itoroa 
described  by  Rudolphi  and  other  Entosoolwists,  but 
before  we  conclude  our  subject  we  will  say  a  few  words 
on  the  Trichina  eptralie  which  we  have  before  mentioned. 
It  is  a  microscopic  parasite,  infesting  the  muscles  of 
the  human  subject,  belonging  to  the  voluntary  class,  and 
fbund  in  greater  numbers  in  those  that  are  superficial  than 
in  tbe  deep  seated.  Their  nidus  seems  to  be  in  the  iuter- 
fimcicul&r  cellular  tissue.  A  portion  of  muscle  affected  by 
these  animals  appears  beset  with  whitish  specks,  which,  if 
examined  with  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  little  cysts 
containing  a  minute  worm  coiled  up.  The  cysts  are  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  and  attenuated  towards  the  extremities 
their  length  is  about  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  breadth  -^tix.  By 
cutting  off  one  extremity  of  the  cy^  the  IricJnna  m&y  be  ex- 
tracted entire,  when  it  is  generally  feund  rolled  up  in  two  or 
two  and  a  half  spiral  coils.  Being  straightened  out,  it  will  be 
found  to  measure  Ath  of  an  inch  in  length  and  l,th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  From  tbe  minuteness  of  the  oi^ect  it  is 
necessary  to  emjfloy  a  magnifying  power  of  considerable 
intensity  to  examine  it  satisfactorily,  and  from  the  difficulty 
of  maniiging  the  investigation,  and  the  deceptive  appear- 
ances produced  under  the  microscope,  it  is  not  easy  to 
dclo<:t  its  organization.  Hr.  Owen  never  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering an  intestinal  tube,  or  cavity,  and  therefore,  as  we 
have  stated,  placed  this  entosoon  in  his  first  group  along 
with  the  seminal  animalcules.  (See  ^xd.  7Vcm«.,  vol  i ; 
and  Zoo/.  Proceedit^t,  FIsb.  1835.)  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  ob- 
served by  very  patient  and  minute  bbaarnuion  with  the 
microscope,  under  fiivourable  circmnstanoes,  that  it  possesses 
an  intestinal  canal  with  distinct  parieteSr  (jffd.  Chxetttt 
Dee.  and  upon  this  ground  it  ought  to  occupy  a 

higher  station  among  tlie  nematmd  or  intestinal  worms ; 
but  fhrther  researches  are  necessair,  bofere  it  can  be  stated 
with  confidence  in  which  group  uis  entosoon  should  be 

£ laced.  It  seems  that  this  parasitical  affection  of  the 
uman  body  is  un connected  with  age,  sex,  or  any  particular 
form  of  disease,  and  it  appears,  tj^^t^^q^y^ 
giviuK  rise  to  any  debility  of  mi 
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Mt  utKftimg  wifli  tfa«  mjofmat  of  nboit  hnlth,  u  has 
been  shown  in  ft  case  Uteljr  met  vith. 

All  the  kiunm  puMites  roHdine  within  the  human  body 
have  now  been  mentioned,  and  we  have  given  a  general  out- 
lineof  tbegnups  and  genera  of  the  clauEntozoa.  ItwQuld 
fkr  oxoeed  our  limits  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
speciet  which  ha^e  been  diseoTered,  and  described  by 
authors;  which  would  even  then  probably  inolude  but 
a  small  number  of  those  which  eKist.  In  fbct,  if  we  assent 
to  the  theory  of  their  being  the  product  of  some  irregular 
process  of  nutrition  or  secretion  within  animal  bodies,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  (which  is 
perhaps  more  probable  than  that  they  are  introduced  from 
without),  new  and  dissimilar  species  may  be  formed  every 
4ay,  by  some  unknown  modifloation  of  the  nutritive  process 
which  gives  birth  to  them.  The  laws  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  regulate  the  difference  of  structure  in  these 
beinn,  ftom  uie  nmple  acephalocyst  to  the  complicated. 
Bsoans,  are  as  much  involved  in  obscurity  as  those  which 
cause  the  varieties  of  or^ization  in  morbid  productiona 
connected  with  and  participating  in  the  life  of  the  rest  of 
the  body ;  for  instance,  the  various  classes  of  tumours. 

ENTRB  DOURO  E  MINHO,  a  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Minbo,  which  separates 
it  from  Gallicia  in  Spain,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Douro, 
which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Beira.  From  its  posi- 
tion between  these  two  rivers  the  province  has  derived  its 
name,  although  it  is  sometimes  also  called  the  province  of 
the  Minho,  for  brevity's  sake.  To  the  east  it  Is  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Tras  Os  Montea,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
AUantie  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  60  miles  from  qorth  to 
south,  and  its  breadth  is  about  40  miles.  Its  area  is,  ac- 
cording to  Hinano,  240  square  leagues,  of  20  to  1  degree  of 
latitude,  or  about  2880  English  square  miles.  Its  popula- 
tion, by  the  same  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  Antillon,  is 
about  900.000,  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Portugal,  it  being  by  far  the  most  thickly  inha- 
bited province  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  five 
comarcas,  or  districts,  namely,  Braga,  Viana,  Penaflel,  Gui- 
martfbs,  and  Oporto.  The  principal  towns  are,  Braga,  the 
capital  of  the  northern  division  of  the  province  [Braga]  ; 
Porto  or  Oporto,  the  capital  of  the  southern  division,  by  for 
the  most  important  town  in  it  [Oporto]  ;  Guimaid&s.  on 
the  river  Ave,  an  antient  town,  once  the  cradle  and  the 
capital  of  the  monarchy,  at  present  an  industrious  busy 
place,  with  manufketures  of  linen,  leather,  and  cutlery,  and 
6000  inhabitants ;  Viana,  with  8000  inhahitantSt  and  a  har- 
bour at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  carrying  on  a  considerable 
trade ;  Villa  do  Conde,  with  a  small  harbour,  and  3000  in- 
habitants ;  Barcelos,  with  3900 ;  Valen^  on  the  Minho,  a 
i^ontier  town  and  fortress,  with  about  1600  inhabitants; 
PenafteU  with  2300 ;  Canunha,  at  the.mouth  of  the  Minho, 
with  a  harbour,  and  about  1000  inhabitants;  S.  JoSa  da 
Foe,  at  the  mouth  ef  the  Douro,  below  Oporto,  with  3300 
inhabitants;  Amarante,  on  the  Tamega,  with  about  1000 
inhabitants.  The  sur&oe  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  there 
are  some  plains  near  the  sesrcoast.  One  ri^  of  moun- 
tains, the  Serra  de  Marab,  nins  from  north  to  south  throturh 
Uie  east  part  of  the  province,  near  die  borders  of  Tras  Gto 
Hontes;  the  rivers  Cavado,  Ave,  and  Neiva  have  their 
sources  in  these  mountains.  The  river  Lima,  which,  next 
to  the  Douro  and  the  Minho,  is  the  largest  in  the  country, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  GaUicia;  it  enters  the 
province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  at  its  north-east  ex- 
tremity near  Lindoso,  runs  through  the  north  part  of  the 
province,  jrasses  by  Ponte  de  Lima,  and  enters  tne  sea  near 
Viana.  The  river  Tamega,  which  has  its  source  in  Tras  Os 
Monies,  flows  through  the  province  of  Bntre  Douro  e  Minho 
in  a  southern  direction,  passes  byAmannteandCanavezes, 
and  then  enters  the  Douro. 

This  province  is  the  most  fertile  in  Portugal,  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  irrigated  by  numerous 
atreams.  The  prindpal  productions  are  wine,  oil,  flax,  In- 
dian com,  some  wheat  and  oats,  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  all  sorts.  Fasttues  are  rather  scarce,  yet  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle,  both  large  uid  small,  are  reued.  The 
principal  article  of  exportation  u  wine,  which  is  made 
chiedy  from  the  vineyards  which  are  planted  all  along  the 
valley  of  the  Douro,  and  which  is  shipped  at  Oporto  under 
the  name  of  por^wine.  There  are  flsneries  along  the  coast, 
which  occupy  a  great  number  of  hands.  The  natives  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho  are  considered,  together  with  their 
oe^hbours  oi  Tras  Os  Montes.  as  the  finest  i«ce  of  men  in 


Portugal:  they  are  industriens,  eivil  to  sttangers,  and  oi^ 
derly.  The  province  is  divided  into  two  administrative 
divisions,  Braga  and  0|M>rtQ,  can*  d  also  JUto  Minho  and 
Baixo  Minho,  each  having  its  am'dtuv  and  civil  eovemors 
and  its  courts  of  justice.  The  t«iv»ibn  of  Alto  Minho  in- 
cludes Braga  and  Viana,  and  all  the  north^n  part  of  the 
country  from  Braga  to  the  Minho;  that  of  Baixo  Minfao, 
which  is  by  liur  the  laj^er,  includes  Optnrto,  Guimoraes, 
Penafiel,  Amarante,  and  aQ  Um  country  southwards  as  ftr 
as  the  Douro. 

ENTRESOL,  a  French  term  used  to  signify  a  floor  be- 
tween other  floors.  The  entresol  consists  of  a  low  apart- 
ment or  apartments,  usually  placed  above  thie  first  floor. 
In  street  architecture  it  is  desirable  to  form  the  basement 
story  on  a  scaleof  graideur.and  in  so  doing  a  greater  epaco 
thm  necesBBiy  would  be  given  to  the  first  floor,  if  it  vere 
not  fiir  the  entresol. 

Tliere  is  a  very  good  example  of  an  entresol  tmder  the 
colonnade  of  the  Quadrant  in  London.  In  continental 
cities  the  entresol  is  ftequently  employed,  eqteeially  in 
Paris. 

The  term  Mezzaninro  (or  little  middle  floor)  is  used  ii: 
Italy  to  indicate  the  same  arrangement  of  floor,  as  well  as 
the  attic  story  of  a  house.  The  windows  of  the  entresol,  or 
mezzaninro,  are  usually,  firom  the  lowuess  of  the  floor,  either 
square,  or  a  little  more  or  less  than  a  square. 

ENTRY,  from  the  French  entris,  and  Latin  intrare,  to 
enter,  in  law,  is  a  taking  possession  by  the  l^al  owner  of 
lands  and  tenements  when  another  person  is  wrongfully  in 
possession  of  them.  At  the  common  law  this  might  be 
effected  by  force ;  but  as  it  was  the  cause  of  great  uuses, 
forcible  entries  were  made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment by  two  statutes  of  Richard  II.,  enlo^g^  by  a  statute 
of  8  Henry  VI.  c.  9.  (See  1  Ad.  and  E.  627.  and  3  Ad. 
and  E.  817.) 

A  party  avoQing  himself  of  this  summary  process  against 
0n  aggressor  must  enter  upon  some  part  of  the  property 
claimed,  and  the  safer  course  is  formally  to  declare  that 
thereby  he  takes  posdession  of  the  whole.  The  entry  must 
be  repeated  in  each  county  in  which  the  lands  lie.  This 
remedy,  however,  can  only  be  adopted  in  certain  cases, 
namely,  where  the  original  entry  of  the  holder  of  the  land 
was  by  unlawAil  means. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  original  entry  is  lawful,  and 
possession  held  by  an  apparent  right;  die  owner  of  tiie 
estate  must  proceed  by  an  action,  as  an  apparent  right  can-, 
not  be  l^ally  overthrown  by  the  mere  act  of  a  claimant. 

The  Statute  of  Limitations,  21  James  I.,  c  18,  and  the 
statute  4  and  b  Anne,  c.  1 6,  and  the  more  recent  mact- 
ment  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  7,  regulate  the  tew  on  thib 
subject,  and  also  the  periods  within  which  entries  may  be 
made. 

Enirvt/orcible,  is  an  entry  made  with  a  strong  hand,  with 
unusual  weapons,  an  unusual  numb»  of  servants,  or  with 
menace  of  life ;  if  effected  with  violence,  and  the  entry  only 
amounts  in  law  to  a  trespass,  it  is  not  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statutes  of  Richard  fl.  above  referred  to.  "Hie  remedy 
for  parties  ^srieved,  and  the  mode  <^  obtaining  restitution, 
is  either  by  on  actioii  at  law,  by  indictment  or  by  justices  d 
the  peace  upon  the  view.  If  made  by  more  than  three  per* 
sens,  they  m^  he  proceeded  against  as  in  a  case  of  a  riot. 
(Bacon's  Abridgmenl ;  Bum's  Juttict.) 

Entry,  writ  was  another  method  of  gaining  possession 
of  disputed  property  by  trying  the  title  of  the  occupant. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  writ  occurs  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  writ  was  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  requiring  him  to  command  the  tenant  that  he  ren- 
der to  the  demandant  the  premises  in  question  which  he 
claims  to  be  his  right  and  inheritance,  &c.  llie  tenant 
thereupon  was  either  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  possession 
of  the  land,  or  tu  show  cause  why  he  reflised  to  do  so.  lliis 
m»ht  be  done  by  justifying  his  own  title  or  that  of  others 
under  whom  he  claimed.  Tha  ebfans  ef  the  respeodva 
parties  were  then  tried  hefine  a  jury,  and  the  possenou  of 
the  land  was  awarded  to  him  who  produced  the  dearest 
evidence  of  his  right 

There  were  several  write  of  entry  both  at  the  common 
law  and  by  statute ;  but  they  appear  to  have  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  but  few  instances  have  occurred  in  modem 
times  of  their  being  resorted  to  in  practice.  The  learning: 
respecting  them,  which  is  somewhat  curious,  may  be  foun*) 
in  Reeved  Hiatory  qf  the  Englith  Lam. 

Under  the  P™™*°']5jg*|{j2*J^|33F^i^dj^J^^|niani  I\  .. 
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e.  27.  all  writs  of  entry  u  veil  ai  vnts  <rf  right  were  abo- 
lished, from  the  3Ut  December,  1834. 

ENVOY,  a  diplomatic  minister  or  agent,  mfenor  in 
digni^  t»  an  ambassador,  but  generally  invested  vith  equal 
powers.  [AjCBAHAixm,  DinoiucT.J 

ENYBD^  NA6Y-ENYED,  ENlEIX  or  STRASZ- 
BUR6,  ■  town  in  the  oonn^  of  OarUnii^  or  Unteralben, 
in  Transyiniua.  It  is  situated  in  46'  IV  "K.  lat,  and  23* 
42'  £.  loB^i,  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marosh : 
it  is  built  m  the  old-b&hioned  style,  is  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
trict ffowument.  and  is  governed  by  its  own  mi^tracy, 
the  Dead  of  whom  is  styled  *  Doctor  Nobilium.'  Gnyed 
contains  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  Reformed 
Lutheran  church ;  but  is  most  cdebrated  for  its  richly  en- 
dowed oolite  (founded  in  1622)  for  Protestant  atudents, 
vhe  number  of  whom  is  above  1000,  and  they  are  accommo- 
dated in  84  halls  and  chambers.  The  coll^  has  a  library, 
and  collections  of  coins  and  in  natural  history  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.  On  the  market-place  are  the  remains 
of  the  anient  burg  or  castle,  with  its  towers  and  loopholes, 
in  which  the  Sanma,  who  built  the  town,  were  accustomed 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  Transylvanian  assailants 
in  former  days.  It  now  contains  the  panSh  minister's  resi- 
dence and  two  places  of  worship.  The  streets  still  retain 
their  Saxon  names,  although  tne  town  is  now  inhabited 
principally  by  Hagy&rs  or  Hungarians.  The  population  is 
about  6100,  among  whom  are  some  Saxons,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Walachians.  There  are  a  paper-mill  and 
some  manufuitures  in  tlie  town,  and  extensive  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Magy&r  language  is  said  to  be 
spoken  here  with  remarkable  purity. 

EOLI'DIA,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Nudibran- 
ckiata  (the  second  order  of  his  Gastropods)  [Nddibkan- 
chiata].  In  De  Blainville'a  arraiuement  Eoliaia  is  placed 
next  to  CoBolim,  under  his  ikmily  Poij/brandiiata,  with 
the  name  of  £bfiift'a,  and  it  ibrms»  under  the  appellation  of 
Eolit,  the  second  genus  of  Lamarck's  Tritoniaru,  the  first 
section  of  his  Gastropods,  with  external  branchiee  placed 
above  the  mantle,  either  on  the  back  or  on  the  sides,  and 
not  being  in  a  particular  cavity.  Cuvier  describes  his 
Eolidiee  as  having  the  form  of  small  snails  or  slugs  (Li- 
maces)  with  four  tentacula  above,  and  two  at  the  sides  of 
the  mouth.  Their  branchie,  he  observes,  are  laminee,  or 
foliations  disposed  like  scales,  more  or  less  close  set  on  each 
side  of  the  back.  Rai^,  who  includes  under  Eolidia  two 
subgenera,  viz.,  the  EoUditB,  properly  so  called,  and  Bru- 
gui^e's  Cavolintv,  gives  the  following  generic  character. 

Animal  pelagian,  limaciform,  gelatinous ;  bead  distinct, 
furnished  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  tenteovda ;  foot  entire, 
and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  animal; 
brancbin  tanaei  of  flattened  or  conidi  oiirhi.  disposed  in 
rows  on  the  superior  part  of  the  body ;  organs  of  generation 
united  in  the  same  tubercle  on  the  right  side  anteriorly ; 
vent  a  little  more  backwards. 

Omgraphkal  J>t«fn6u<«on.^-<!uviflr,  speakii^  of  his 
Eolidiee,  says,  that  there  are  some  of  them  in  all  seas. 
Rang  observes,  that  the  genus  is  composed  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  small  pelagic  and  littoral  animals.  The  masses  of 
fwM»  naUxnt,  vrhich  are  so  often  met  with  between  the 
tropics,  always  present,  he  states,  a  great  number  of  them, 
ana  it  is  easy  to  recMmiie  them  from  their  elongated  and 
creeping  fbrm,  as  well  as  from  the  tontaculiform  bran  chin 
with  which  they  are  beseL  They  do  not  swim,  according 
to  the  last-named  author,  but  flh^  suqpimd  OiemielTes  at 
the  snr&ee  of  the  water,  with  the  foot  uppermost,  and  move 
well  by  means  of  sudden  undulations. 

* 

EoUdias  properiy  so  ealbd. 
Brandkia  disposed  in  Ixusrerse  rings  distant  from  each 

other. 

Eolidia. 
Example. — Eolidia  Cuvitri. 
Xoco/tfy.— European  seas. 
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Cavolina. 

De  BlainviUe,  who  says  that  Cavohna  is  to  be  found  in  all 
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seas,  remarks,  that  this  closely  approaches  the  prseediBg. 

and  mif^ht  without  inconvenience  oe  united  witn  it.  thai 
confirming  the  arran^ment  of  M.  Rami;. 

Example. — Caoolina  peregrina,  {Doris  j3«regntio,QmaM 
Cavolin.  polyp,  mar.  3,  p.  190,  t.  vil,  f.  S.) 

Locality. — ^Tbe  Mediterranean. 


De  Blainville  states  tliat  he  has  examined  a  verv  &mall 
species  brought  home  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  (Voyage 
of  the  Uranie). 

EOLIPILE.  [^oLiPiLB.] 

EOPSA'LTRIA  (Zoology).  [Pachycefhalin*.] 
EPACRIDA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  monopetalous  cxo- 
gens,  very  closely  allied  to  Ericaceje,  with  the  small-leaved 
genera  of  which  they  entirely  agree  in  habit,  and  from 
which  they  are  srarcely  distinguishable  by  any  character 
beyond  their  anthers  being  in  all  cases  one-celled.  Dr. 
Brown,  in  founding  the  order  in  the  year  1810,  explained 
his  motives  for  doing  so  as  follows : — '  The  &mi)y  of  Ericen 
is  now  so  vast  that  it  seems  to  constitute  a  class  rather 
than  an  order,  of  which  one  part,  although  not  a  very  na- 
tural one,  has  been  already  separated  by  Jussieu  under  ihe 
separate  name  of  Rfaododeudra,  on  account  of  some  diveraity 
in  the  structure  of  the  fhiit  I  therefore  may  be  allowed 
to  propose  another  order  (Epacrideeo)  which  is  truly  natural, 
although  it  depends  upon  the  single  character  of  the  un- 
usual simplicity  of  the  anthers ;  a  character,  however,  which 
is  of  the  greater  value  as  opposed  to  the  two-celled  anthers 
of  Ericeee,  which  are  generally  divided  and  furnished  with 
appendages;  the  propriety  of  the  measure  is  moreover  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  number  of  Epacrideai,  large  as  it  is, 
but  also  by  their  geographical  disposition ;  for  all,  as  far  as 
we  at  present  know  ttiem,  are  inhabitants  of  Australasia  or 
Polynesia,  countries  in  which  not  more  than  one  or  two 
species  of  Ericegs  are  found.'  (Pro3r.  p.  S36.) 


SpMogdU  iaearaatB. 
1.  A  Ism  with  a  etlyz  u  long  m  the  ^pmM  ooioUa,  ud  smni  tanetk 
habritlDiawbw.  LAauUMr.  3.  Th« atuHM and owjr. 

Tbe  Species  oonusts  of  shrubs  vrith  alternate  or  occasion- 
ally opposite  leaves,  which  are  either  articulated  with  the 
stem,  like  those  of  Erieeta  or  broad  at  the  base  and  half-sur- 
rounding the  stem  in  a  kind  of  hood  or  sheath.  Their 
flowers  are  usually  monopetalous,  but  as  in  the  order 
Ericaces.it  is  not  unfrequentto  find  them  with  their  corolla 
divided  or  divisible  into  several  pieces,  and  therefore  truly 
polypetalous.  The  size  and  colour  of  the  corolla  are  often 
strildng,  and  the  species  then  become  exceedingly  showy, 
and  are  fhvourites  with  gardeners.  None  of  them  are  of 
any  particular  use,  unless  those  are  considered  an  eu^e|ti9n 
whose  succulent  fruit  is  eatable,  like  Lissanthe  sapofa^ltad 
others,  which  constitute  the  Australian  cranbonries. 

Vou  IX^  O 
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Dr.  Bi«wn  meatwDs  24  Kenwa  and  144  ipefliwaf  thu 
order  in  hii  vork  upon  the  New  Holland  ¥1ont,  but  a  oon- 
siderable  numbw  haa  to  be  added. 

BP  ACT,  the  number  of  days  in  the  moon*!       at  the 

banning  of  the  year. 

EPAMIN0NDA8,  a  Theban  statefitaan  and  soldier,  in 
vhoie  praise,  both  for  talents  and  virtue,  there  is  a  remark- 
able i-.onciirrence  of  antient  writoa.  Nepoe  observes  that, 
befbi  e  Epaminon^  was  born,  and  after  his  death,  Thebes 
was  eiways  in  subjection  to  some  other  power :  on  the  con- 
trary, while  he  directed  her  councils,  she  was  the  head  of 
Greece.  His  pubUc  life  extends  from  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy, by  I^lopidas  and  the  other  exiles,  B.C.  379,  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  b.c.  362.  In  the  conspiracy  by  which 
that  revolution  was  effected  he  took  no  part,  refusing  to  stain 
Ills  hands  with  the  blood  of  hia  countrymen  jbut  thence- 
forward he  became  the  prime  mover  of  the  Theban  state. 
His  policy  was  fint  directed  to  assert  the  right  and  to  secure 
the  power  to  Thebes  of  controlling  the.  other  citi^  of  Boeo- 
tia,  several  of  which  claimed  to  oe  independent.  In  this 
cause  he  ventured  to  ene^e  his  country,  single-handed,  in 
warwith  the  Spartans,  who  marched  into  Bceotia,  B.c.371, 
with  a  force  superior  to  any  which  could  be  brought  against 
them.  The  Theban  generals  were  divided  in  opinion  whe- 
ther a  battle  should  be  risked  :  for  to  encounter  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  with  inferior  mirabers  was  universally  esteemed 
hopeless.  Epaminondas  prevailed  with  his  colleagues  to 
venture  it ;  and  devised  on  this  occasion  a  new  method  of 
attack.  Instead  of  joining  battle  along  the  whole  line,  he 
concentrated  an  overwhelming  force  on  one  point,  directing 
the  weaker  part  of  hia  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan  nght 
wing  being  broken,  and  the  king  slain,  the  rest  of  the  army 
found  it  neoessary  to  abandon  the  field.  This  memorable 
battle  was  fought  at  Leuctra.  The  mmal  effect  of  it  was 
much  more  important  than  the  mere  loss  inflicted  on  Sparta, 
for  it  overthrew  the  prescriptive  superiority  in  arms  claimed 
by  that  state  ever  since  its  reformation  by  Lycureug. 

This  brilliant  sueoesa  led  Epaminondas  to  the  second 
object  of  his  policy — the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  substitution  of  Thebes  as  the  leader  of 
Greece  in  the  democratical  interest.  In  this  hope  a  Theban 
army,  under  his  command,  marched  into  Peloponnesus  early 
in  the  winter,  B.C.  S69,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eleians,  Arcadians,  and  Argians,  invaded  and  laid  waste  a 
large  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  the  Helots  took  that 
opportunity  to  shakeoffanofltoppTaisive  slavery ;  andErn- 
mmondas  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  tbe  power  of  Sparta,  by 
establishing  these  deseendatita  of  liie  old  Messenians 
[AKisTOHsns]  on  Mount  lAome,  in  Henenia,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  inviting  their  countrymen,  scattered 
through  Sicily  and  Italy,  to  return  to  their  antient  patri- 
mony. Numbers,  after  the  lapse  of  SOO  Tears,  obeyed  the 
call.  This  memorable  event  is  known  m  history  as  the 
return  of  the  Messenians. 

In  368  B.C.  Epaminondas  again  led  an  army  into  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people,  he 
was  di^raced,  and,  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  71).  was  or- 
dered to  serve  in  the  ranks.  In  that  capacity  he  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  army  in  Thessaly,  when  entai^led  in  dan- 

Sers  which  threatened  it  with  destruction  ;  beingre^juired 
y  the  general  voice  to  assume  the  command.  Me  is  not 
again  heard  of  in  a  public  capacity  till  b.c.  366,  vhMi  be 
was  sent  to  support  the  democratic  interest  in  Achaia,  and 
by  bis  moderation  and  judgment  brought  that  whole  con- 
federation over  to  the  Theban  alliance  without  bloodshed  or 
banishment 

As  the  narrowness  of  our  limits  forbids  us  to  trace  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  bo  powerful  a  Theban 
party  in  Peloponnesus,  so  we  cannot  enter  into  the  causes 
of  its  decline,  except  by  saying,  that  it  soon  became  plain 
that  a  mere  change  of  maaters,  Thebes  instead  of  Sparta, 
would  be  of  no  .service  to  the  other  states.  Ajdiaia  fliat, 
then  EUs,  then  Mantineia  and  great  part  of  Arcadia*  re- 
turned to  the  Lacedtemonian  allianoe.  To  check  this  de- 
fection Spaaunondas  led  an  army  into  Peloponnesus  for  the 
fourth  time,  b-c.  362.  Jcrinad  l^  the  .^wiuu,  Mweniana, 
and  part  of  the  Areadiana.  he  entmed  I^eonia,  and  en- 
deavoured to  take  Sparta  bjr  surprise;  but  the  v^lanoe  ot 
Ageailaus  just  frustrated  this  aonone.  Spaminondaa  then 
marched  aninst  Mantineia,  near  whioh  was  fought  the 
celebrated  oatUa  in  which  he  felL  The  disposition  of  his 
troops  on  this  oocaabn  was  an  improvement  on  that  by 
which  he  had  (uiied  the  battle  of  Leuotra,  and  would  have 
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hadtheuuudaeinTatneoaM,b«tthatina««rttieal  mo- 
ment, when  tiie  LaeedmnoniBn  line  vat  jvat  broken,  ha 
received  a  mortel  wound.  The  Theban  army  was  parmlyced 
by  this  misfortune ;  nothing  was  dene  to  improve  a  victory 
which  might  have  been  made  certain,  and  this  battle,  on 
whicJi  the  expectation  of  all  Greece  waited,  led  to  no  im- 
portont  result  *  Each  party,*  says  Xenophm,  *  claimed 
the  victory  and  neither  gained  any  advantage :  indecision, 
trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  evw  b^re  that  battle 
pervaded  Greeoe.* 

Whether  Epaminondas  oould  much  longer  have  upheld 
Thebes  in  the  rank  to  which  be  had  raisad  her,  is  vary  doubt- 
Ail  :  without  him  she  foil  at  once  to  bar  former  obscurity.  Hia 
character  is  certainly  one  of  the  fliiieit  recorded  in  Greek 
history.  His  private  life  was  moral  and  refined ;  his  public 
ooudnct  uninfluenoed  1^  personal  ambitiaai,  or  by  peraonal 
hatred.  Hewasasinoereloverof  biseountiy,  and  ii;  in  bis 
schemes  for  her  advancement,  be  was  indiraienl  to  the  in- 
jury done  to  oUier  members  of  the  Grecian  ftmily.  this  is 
a  foult  from  whit^  perhaps  no  Greek  stateaman,  except 
ArisUd^  was  free.  (Xenopbon,  JfoUm. ;  Plntaieh,  iV- 
lopida$,  Agi*,  &c) 

EPAULEMENT  originally  signified  a  mass  of  earto. 
about  7  feet  6  intdias  hi^  and  IS  or  20  feet  thick,  which 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  either  of  protecting  a  body  of 
trooDS  at  one  extremity  of  their  line,  or  of  forming  a  wing 
or  snoulder  of  a  battery  to  prevent  the  guns  from  being 
dismounted  by  an  enfihtding  fire.  The  term  is  now,  iro- 
propwly  however,  used  to  designate  the  whole  masa  of  earth 
or  other  material  wbicb  prote^  the  ^uni  in  a  battery  both 
in  front  and  on  either  flank;  and  it  can  uily  be  distin- 
guished from  a  parapet  \>y  b^ig  without  a  banquette,  or 
step,  at  the  foot  of  tiia  interior  side,  on  which  the  men 
stand  to  fin  over  a  panpet  Hurt  part  of  the  epaulement 
which  is  betwera  every  two  embrasures  is  called  a  merlon ; 
and  the  mtrt  under  the  embrasure  is  called  the  geuouill^. 

£PE%  CHARLES  MICHEL  DE  L*.  A  comparative 
estimate  of  L'Ep^'s  character  and  labours  has  been  given 
under  Deaf  and  Duhb  :  Uie  following  are  a  few  biogra- 
phical particulars  respecting  him. 

He  was  bom  at  VeisaiUea,  in  November,  1718.  His 
fiithei^as  the  king's  architect,  a  man  of  talent  and  fvobity. 
Youne;  L*£p^  was  educated  for  the  church,  a  profession 
for  which  lus  mild,  cheerftit,  and  pfams  disposition  pecu- 
liarly fl'ted  him.  There  were  diffieulties  at  first  in  the  way 
of  his  admission  to  the  priesthood.  Ho  was  xeqiared,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  eatablishod  praetice  of  the  diooeoe  of  Paris, 
to  sign  a  formulary  of  foith;  and  this  being  opposed  to  his 
own  opinionB  (which  were  Jansenist),  be  could  not  do  so 
oonsoientiously.  '  He  was  bowevn'  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
deacon,  but  was  told  never  to  pretend  to  holy  orders.  Tliis 
obstruction  led  bim  to  the  study  of  the  lav,  but  this  pro- 
fession did  not  suit  the  bias  of  his  mind.  At  last  ha  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  holy  orders,  being  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Troyes,  a  nej^ew  of  Bossuet.  From  him  M.  de 
I'Epie  reeeived  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Troyes. 

An  aeddental  eiroumatance  led  him  to  devote  bhnaelf  to 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  BusmeM  ^odk  him 
one  day  to  a  house  where  he  found  onhr  two  yonng  women, 
who  were  busily  engaged  in  needlewon,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  queetims.  Hie  moAm  ct  the  youn^  vnnen 
arriving  shortly  afterwards,  einilainod  to  him  with  tears 
that  they  were  deaf  and  dumb.  An  eodesiastio  named 
Vanin  had  oommeneed  the  edueation  of  these  young  per- 
sons by  means  of  pictures ;  but  death  had  removed  him, 
and  no  other  person  had  oflbwd  to  instruct  the  mutes. 
'  Believing,'  says  M.  de  I'EpCe,  *  that  these  two  children 
would  live  and. die  in  ignoianoe  of  their  religion,  if  I  did 
not  attempt  some  means  of  instructing  them,  I  was  touched 
with  compassion,  and  told  the  mother  that  she  might  send 
them  daily  to  my  house,  and  that  I  would  do  whatever  I 
might  find  possible  for  them.' 

John  Paul  Bonet's  book  came  in  the  way  of  M.  de 
I'Ep^e ;  a  person  offisred  a  copy  of  it  to  him,  u^ii^  him  to 
buy  it  which  he  at  first  nSiuadt  not  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  wtvk,  and  alloging  that  he  did  not  undmtand  Spanish, 
and  that  the  book  was  therefore  of  no  use  to  him. .  Opening 
it  casually,  he  found  the  copper-plate  engravii^  of  Bonet^ 
one-handed  alphabet  The  book  was  unmediately  bought, 
and  De  I'Ep^e  learned  Spanish  to  enable  bim  to  read  it. 

M.  de  I'Epfe  was  persevering  and  disinterested  in  bis  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  ig^dnji^ra^  until  bo 
converted  oppoaitioa  ano  eontempt  mto  apfiobuoa.  Hit 
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fnemaewaB  aboat  400JL,  of  vhich  healloved  about  100/. 
Ibr  hu  ovQ  expenBes,  and  appropriated  the  remainder  to 
the  support  ana  infltruction  of  indigent  mutes.  '  The  rich/ 
he  said,  '  only  oome  to  mv  house  by  tolerance ;  it  is  not  to 
them  that  1  derote  myself— it  is  to  the  poor;  but  Ibr  them, 
I  should  never  have  undertaken  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.* 

M.  de  I'Epde  died  December  23.  1789.  affed  77.  His 
memory  received  various  honoiirs ;  his  fanend  oration  was 
pronounced  by  the  Abb6  Faucbet,  the  king's  nreacher.  He 
ranks  deservedly  among  those  whose  lives  nave  been  de- 
voted to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  the  flruit  of  whose  labours  do  not  die  with  them. 
KGatUryaf  A>rWto.) 

EPBRlES,  or  Ptessova.  a  royal  free  town,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  S^ros,  in  Upper  Hungary:  in  48 
58'  N.  htt.  and  21"  15'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in  an  agree- 
able countrv  on  the  banks  of  the  Tartssa,  is  surrounded 
with  walls  defended  by  bastions,  which  are  encircled  by 
extensive  gardens  and  inclosures,  among  which  are  the 
suburbs,  it  contains  about  960  bouses  and  7660  inhabit- 
Buts.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  embellished  with  several 
handsome  buildings,  among  which  are  the  county  ball,  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  a  syijagt^e, 
the  quadrangular  buildings  of  the  Protestant  college,  a 
Roman  Catholic  high-school,  attached  to  the  monasteiy  of 
Franmcans,  who  conduct  it.  a  head  Normal  scboot  a 
chapter-houM^  town-hall,  orphan  asylum,  and  reAige  for  the 
indigent  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Catholic  bishonie 
erected  in  1807,  has  a  good  episcopal  library,  and  is  fre- 
quented by  the  pious  for  the  sake  of  an  imitation  of  Mount 
Calvary,  on  which  several  chapels  are  built.  Eperies  manu- 
factures woollens  and  linens,  and  possesses  a  lai^e  earthen- 
ware manufiustorjr  and  breweries,  as  well  as  a  conuderable 
trade  in  cattle,  wine,  and  grain,  to  which  annual  fairs 
greatly  contribute.  About  four  miles  from  the  town,  the  envi- 
rons of  which  are  agreeably  diversified,  there  is  an  esteemed 
chalybeate,  called  Cremete  or  Krasyna-voda,  with  baths. 

EPERNAY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Uam^  73  miles  in  a 
straight  line  east  by  north  of  Paris. 

T&a  autient  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  Aquae 
Perennes,  from  which  came  lint  Aixpome  and  afterwards 
Epemay.  At  an  eaiiy  period  Spernay  belonged  to  the 
archbishops  of  Reims,  \>j  whom  a  flntiess  wu  built  here. 
In  the  wars  of  the  Engksh  in  France  Epemay  was  twice 
besieged.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  burnt  by  Francois  L  in  order  to  destroy  the  sttures 
which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  established  here.  In 
the  religious  contests  of  the  same  century  it  was  also  an 
object  of  contest :  it  was  beei^;ed  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Leaguers;  and  retaken  in  1592  by  Henri  IV.  In 
1657  Epemay  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  in  ex- 
change for  the  sovereign^  of  Sedan ;  but  the  duke  never 
exercised  all  his  r^hts. 

Epemay  is  in  a  small  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  romantio 
coimtry,  well  wooded,  and  produeing  the  finest  Qiampagne 
wines.  It  is  a  handsome  town.  It  hw  a  ehurah  of  miodom 
construction,  built  in  the  place  of  one  of  greater  antiquity, 
of  which  only  the  gate  remains.  Then  are  some  remains 
of  the  antient  fortifications  of  the  town,  consisting  of  a  nte 
and  two  towen.  The  population  in  1832  was  5318.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  which  is 
deposited  in  deep  and  extensive  cellars  hollowed  out  in  the 
chalk  on  which  the  town  is  built.  They  manufiuiture  a 
great  quantity  of  earthenware.  Of  the  utensils  manu- 
factured h^f  are  sent  to  Paris  in  boats  which  descend  the 
Hame,  and  a  quarter  into  Lorraine ;  the  rest  is  sent  into 
Picardie  or  is  retained  fbr  home  use.  The  clay  of  which  it 
is  made  is  dug  about  fifteen  miles  from  Epemay :  large 
t|uantities  (rf  it  are  sent  in  an  unwronght  state  to  ^is  and 
into  the  departments  of  Menrthe  and  Aisne.  Millstones 
«-e  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  sand  is 
aug,  whidi  is  much  sought  after  fbr  making  glass,  and  is 
sent  by  land- carriage  mto  Lorraine  and  even  into  Ahuce. 
Many  women  are  employed  in  making  hats,  purses,  bags,  &c., 
of  silk  twist   Hodery  and  woollen  yam  are  manu&ctiired. 

There  are  at  Epemay  a  theatre,  a  high-school,  and  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
diasement,  which  contained  in  1833  a  population  of  83,278. 

EPHE^ERIS  (i*q/uplc,  from  iiri,  and  q/upa).  a  name 

Sven  to  almanacs,  from  their  containii^  matter  for  each 
ly,    lu  astronomy  it  is  usual  to  caliMir  table  Which 


assigns  the  place  of  a  planet  for  a  number  of  successive  days 
an  ephemeris  of  the  planet.  rALUANAc] 

EPHESIANS,  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  is 
the  fifth,  in  numerical  or^r,  of  the  fourteen  apostolical 
letters  of  St.  Paul,  contained  in  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  Throughout  the  primitive  ages  ot  Christianity 
it  was  generally  regarded  by  the  prineipsl  fatLers  as  being 
of  genuine  and  sacred  authority.  According  to  Dr. 
Lardiaear  {CrtdUritiiy  <^  Gotp.  Hitt.,  vol  iL)  the  writings  of 
Ignatius,  who  was  St  Foul's  contemporary,  contain  seven  cita- 
tions from  this  epistle.  It  is  also  cited  by  Irenieus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  TertuUian,  Origoi,  and  many  sulwequent 
Christian  writers.  There  were,  however,  several  important 
and  numerous  sects,  as  the  Naxarenes.  or  Bhionites  (palmers 
and  the  Sererians.  Encratitie  and  otiwr  followers  of  lutian, 
who,  ,  in  the  first  and  second  oenturiea,  denied  both  the 
genuineness  and  the  authentioiQr  of  tliis  and  the  other 
writings  of  St  Paul ;  nyecting  them  as  a  tissue  of  errors,  and 
denouncing;  St  Paul  himselfas  an  apostate,  and  a  perverier 
of  the  original  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  (Orieen  contra 
Celsum,  1.  V. ;  Euseb.  Bcclea.  Hitt^  1.  iii.,  c.  21  and  27 ;  Epi- 
pbanius,  Heer«t.  30;  Hieron.  inMa^  c  12;  Nicepborus, 
nisi.  Ecdtt.,  1.  iv.,  c.  4, 1.  v.,  c  12 ;  Toland's  Naxarenus,  p.  25 
— 29.)  A  second  epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  is  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  (Z)e  Scriptoribut  Ecclet.)  and  by  Epipha- 
nius  (Horn.  42).  The  ^lace  and  date  generally  assigned  to  this 
epistle  Inr  biblical  critics  areRome,AJ}.6I,  that  is,  in  the  first 
^ar  of  tne  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome  (ch.iiLl,ch.iv.  1, 
ch.  tL  20,  and  the  postscript),  but  Mr.  Grnywell,  in  his  elabo- 
rate chronological  disqulution  on  the  harmony  at  the  Gospels, 
says, '  St.  Paul  wrote  no  epistles  iu  his  first  imprisonment* 
Much  has  been  written  by  commentators  for  and  against 
the  opinion  that  St  Paul  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Ephe- 
sians ;  and  notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  flnt  verse, '  to 
the  saints  at  Ephesus*  {iv  appear  in  all  the  antient 

MSS^  and  that  the  postscript  sajs,  *  written  from  Rome  unto 
the  Ephesians,'  this  is  doubted  and  denied  to  be  the  fact 
hy  &otiu8.  Mill,  Wetstein,  Vitringa,  Benson,  Paley,  and 
Greswell.  who  adopt  the  statement,  said  by  TertulUan  to 
have  been  made  byMardon,  that  it  was  written  to  the  Lao- 
diueans.  Mackuight  Lardner,  Hartwell  Hotdc,  and 
many  others,  see  no  difficulty  in  belteving  it  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  though  Greswell  (vol.  11  p.  67) 
maintains  that  hr  its  intenial  evidence  it  is  mkdoubtedly 
shown  to  have  bem  addressed,  not  to  the  Christians  at 
Epbesus,  where  Paul  had  resided  three  years  (Acts  xx. 
31),  but  to  personal  strangers  (i.  15,  iii.  2.  &c.);  that  it  has 
been  miscalled  by  mistake ;  and  that  if  it  be  not  the  epistle 
which  Paul  wrote  to  the  Laodicseans  {Colou.  iv.  !6),  that 
apostolical  epistle  must  have  been  lost,  for  the  one  with  this 
title  ittsertea  in  the  '  Codex  Fabricii'  and  in  Jones's  work 
on  the  Canon,  though  of  a  very  early  date,  is  regarded  as 
a  forgery.  Usher,  Ben^el,  Michaelis,  and  Hug  suppose  it 
to  be  encyclical,  that  is,  intended  for  circulation.  Toe  style 
is  exceedingly  animated  and  fluent  and  has  less  of  the  me- 
taphorical obscurity  which  generally  characterizes  the  com- 
positimu  of  St  Paul.  The  dt^ject  eppears  to  be  to  establish 
an  earnest  Uth  in  the  doctrines  of  Christiaaity,  by  giving 
exalted  notions  of  their  importance  and  moral  excel- 
lence, and  to  encourage  a  perseverance  in  the  CJhristiaii 
warfare  with  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies,  llie  three 
first  chapters  are  occupied  in  especially  setting  forth  the 
principles  of  predestinarianism  (i.  4,  5,  1 1,  iv,  30j,  and  thu 
three  last  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  ei^oining  of  moral 
duties  with  respect  to  husbuids,  wives,  parents,  children, 
masters,  and  servants.  '  No  real  Christian,'  says  Dr. 
Macknight  '  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  this  epistle 
without  Ming  impressed  and  roused  bv  it  as  by  the  sound 
of  a  tmmpet'  On  the  undesigned  coincidences  with 
the  'Acts'  see  Pal^a  Hor^  Pauknat  p  208  —  234. 
The  moral  and  doctrinal  precepts  of  this  epistle,  with  re- 
spect chiefly  to  alectum,  have  oocauoned  theologieal  critics, 
especially  those  of  Gormany,  to  write  alaboniely  on  its 
proper  interpretaticHL  See  the  comments  of  Bucer,  Roell, 
BoBO,  Schutze,  Cramer,  Roaenmuller,  Koppe,  Miiller,  Qriuk- 
mann,  Ziegler,  Krauae,  and  Bemmelin,  cited  in  Seller's 
Bibtieal  Hertneneutic*  by  Dr.  Wright ;  also  Maekn^ht's 
TVarulaiion  and  Commentary  on  iheBputlee,  4to.,  ■kH.  it ; 
Michaelis's  Introduet.,  vol.  iv. ;  Home's  IntroducL,  vol.  iv. ; 
and  \ha  Httof  Commentatore  and  Sermons  on  Ephetiane 
in  Watt's  Biblioth.  Britaanica. 

E'PfiBSUS,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
that  belonged  to  the  Ionian  wiMmM  ^hiiiL  '^l^ 
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The  niioi  of  the  city  are  situated  near  the  river  Cayster,  at 
a  short  dittance  fVom  the  place  where  it  fells  into  the  Bay 
of  Ephraus,  and  near  a  modem  village  called  Aiasalouk. 
The  city,  according  to  Pococke's  plan,  was  irregularly  en- 
closed with  solid  walls.  Towards  the  east  the  external  wall 
crosses  a  hill,  called  Leprc,  which  has  a  channel  or  hollow 
in  the  middle.  The  wall  is  then  continued  southward  on 
the  edge  of  a  valle)',  which  is  bounded  by  another  hill, 
^led  the  Corresus.'  (Strab.  640.)  Other  internal  walls 
extend  further  south  across  another  valley,  and  &immuni- 
cate  with  vall-wovks  ninnmg  east  and  west  along  the  side 
of  Mount  Corresus.  The  walls  then  turn  northward,  and 
extend  alon^  the  side  of  a  lake,  probably  Lake  Selinusia, 
near  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  is  about  a  furlong  to  the 
west  of  the  hill  Lepre,  On  Ibis,  the  west  wall,  is  a  tower, 
called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  building  'with 
Gothic  or  pointed  arches.  The  walls,  after  leaving  the  lake, 
curie  on  the  north,  and  run  straight  toward  the  east  on  a 
slight  eminence.  Near  the  circus  the  walls  are  set  back  a 
short  distance,  and  then  are  continued  straight  till  they 
turn  with  a  curve,  and  join  the  boundary  on  the  Lepre 
hill. 

The  whole  compass  of  the  walls,  according  to  Pococke,  is 
about  four  miles.  Tliey  are  built  in  a  rough  manner,  but 
cased  with  hewn  stone,  and  defended  in  places  with  square 
towers.  In  some  parts  the  walls  remain  almost  entire ;  in 
others  the  foundations  only  are  visible,  and  are  ten  feet 
thick.  The  site  of  Ephesus  has  been  ft«quently  changed, 
and  Lysimachus,  'one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  said  to 
have  adopted  the  expedient  of  stopping  the  drains  in  tbfe 
low  parts  of  the  city,  in  order  to  drive  the  inhabitants  into 
the  higher,  or,  what  he  conceived,  the  most  advantageous 
situation  for  the  city,  which  he  had  enclosed.  (Strab.  640.) 
Pococke  is  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  of  the  present  walls  are 
the  work  of  Lysimachus.  Part  of  one  of  the  entrance-gates, 
adorned  with  some  bos-reliefs  remarkable  for  their  fine 
taste,  still  remains.  Within  the  city  there  were  extant,  at 
the  time  of  Pococke's  visit,  ruins  of  theatnst  a  circus,  and 
other  public  buildings ;  and  without  the  city,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Lepre,  are  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent edifice,  which  Fococke  supposed  to  be  a  gymnasium. 
The  outer  walls  are  of  biick  ana  stou^  fbrmaa  of  four  or 
Ave  courses  of  each,  laid  altemately,  and  constructed  with 
great  solidity. 

In  '  The  Antiquities  of  Ionia,'  vol.  ii.,  published  by  the 
Dilletanti  Society,  there  is  an  interesting  view  of  this  gym- 
nasium, and  also  a  plan.  (See  Plate  40,  and  following 
plates.)  The  Cryptoporticus  is  full  of  Exedree.  There  is  also 
a  Palcostra  and  an  Ephebium,  with  rooms  on  the  right  and 
left,  having  a  communication  with  the  Palsstra  only.  A 
passage  leads  from  the  Ephebium  to  the  apartments  of  the 
baths,  of  which  there  were  two  sets  for  bathing.  There  is 
however  only  one  Laconicum.  In  the  niche  (tf  the  OaUda- 
rium,  on  the  right  hand,  are  painted  several  sorts  offish, 
and  boys  swimming  on  dolphins :  the  colours  of  the  paint- 
ing are  80  well  preserved  as  to  show  the  water  to  be  of  a 
light  green.  The  Laconicum  is  vaulted,  and  is  totally 
dark.  Plate  43  gives  some  details  of  the  architecture  of 
this  building. 

The  remains  of  a  temple  at  Ephesus  are  given  in  plates 
44  and  45  of  the  same  work.  This  temple  was  130  feet 
long  and  80  broad.  The  cella  is  constructed  of  lai^e  coarse 
stone ;  the  portico  is  of  morble,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  columns  are  nearly  47  feet  high,  and  the  shafts  are 
fluted,  and  of  one  piece  of  stone.  The  style  is  Roman,  and 
the  temple  was  eonstrueted,  foobablv  with  the  permission 
of  Augustus  Gnsar,  to  the  deified  Julius. 

The  circus  is  a  very  curious  building,  780  feet  lonf[. 
and  290  broad :  the  width  of  the  chariot-course  is  135  fbet 
On  the  north  side  the  seats  are  constructed  on  a  series  of 
arches,  but  on  the  south  they  are  laid  on  Mount  Lepre.  The 
circus  was  entered  by  descending  the  hill  side,  as  the 
boundary  was  surmounted  with  a  wall,  having  arched  open 
ings  three  feet  wide  at  about  forty  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  The  masonry  consists  of  rusticated  stone-work,  and 
the  Ionic  order  appears  to  liave  been  used  in  some  of  the 
decorative  parts  of  the  architecture.  The  great  theatre, 
which  is  partly  constructed,  and  partly  hollowed  out  of  the 
hOl,  is  about  330  feet  in  diameter,  the  plan  being  m  large 
segment  of  a  eirde,  with  thirty  rows  of  seats. 

The  temple  of  Diana  has  a  talie  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
which  is  now  a  morass,  extending  westward  to  the  Cayster. 
This  building  and  the  courts  about  it  were  sumundedwitfa 


a  strong  wall,  which  was  a  double  wall  to  the  south.  Withia 
the  enclosure  were  four  open  courts,  that  is,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  temple ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  court  to  the 
west  there  was  a  large  open  portico,  or  colonnade,  of  four 
columns  deep,  extending  to  the  lake:  on  these  columns 
arches  of  brick  were  turned.  The  front  of  the  temple  was 
to  the  east  The  temple  was  built  on  arches,  and  the 
foundation  appears  to  have  been  most  solidly  constructed. 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxvi.  14),  who. 
sneaking  of  the  great  temple  which  existed  in  his  time,  said 
that  it  was  built  on  marshy  ground,  as  being  thus  more 
secure  against  earthquakes,  and  that  the  fbumationa  were 
formed  of  rammed  charcoal  and  wool.  In  the  narrow  arch- 
ways of  the  foundation  Pococke  saw  a  great  number  of 
earthen  pipes.  In  the  fki>nt  of  the  temple  was  a  lai^  por- 
tico, constructed  with  grey  and  red  granite  columns,  some 
of  the  fragments  of  which  are  fifteen  feet  long  and  three 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  Similar  columns  form  part  of 
the  mosque  of  St.  John  at  Aiasalouk,  with  a  most  beautiAil 
composite  capital.  Pococke  judges  from  the  remains  which 
be  saw,  tbat  the  whole  building  was  cased  with  morUe,  and 
that  arches  were  turned  on  the  columns.  The  femple  itself 
has  something  of  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  is  divided  into 
several  chambers.  There  was  probably  a  portico  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  great  entrance.  Tb»  length  of  the 
temple,  according  to  Pliny,  was  425  feet,  Uie  breadth  220, 
and  it  contained  137  columns  60  feet  high. 

Ruins  still  remain  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bill  Lepre, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  suburb  on  the  south  sioe  of 
Leprc,  and  near  a  mile  from  the  south-east  comer  of  it  to- 
wards that  hill,  about  which  the  present  vfllage  of  Aiasalouk 
is  situated.  On  another  hill  is  a  Turkish  castle,  and  round 
the  top  of  the  hill  are  extensive  ruins  of  thick  brick  walls, 
with  numerous  small  arches,  which  Pococke  judges  to  be 
of  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors.  To  the  east  of  Mount 
Lepre  are  the  burial-places.  Pococke  saw  there  a  very 
large  marble  coffin  (sarcophagus),  with  an  imperfect  in- 
scription on  it,  and  he  says  he  bos  reason  to  think  that  they 
cut  holes  in  the  rock  in  order  to  deposit  their  dead  there. 
There  are  several  arches  all  round  the  hill,  and  on  some  of 
them  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct.  On  the  lowground  between 
the  hill  Lepre  and  the  village  of  Aiasalouk  there  are  re- 
mains of  many  square  piers,  made  of  single  stones  laid  one 
on  another.  Not  only  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Lmr^  but  on 
Mount  Orresus,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  between  inem,  there 
are  still  great  ruins  of  the  anttent  city. 

Mounts  Lepre  and  Corresus  being  of  marble,  probably 
suDplied  abundant  materials  for  building.  (Poco^'a  7Va- 
veh ;  and  The  AaUiquiHeg  qf  Ionia,  by  the  DiUetmti  So- 
ciety.) 

According  to  Strabo,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  site  of 
Ephesus  were  Carians  and  Leleges,  most  of  whom  were 
ejected  by  the  settles  from  Greece  under  Androelus.  Ly- 
simachus, as  Strabo  obserrcs,  built  the  walls  which  existed 
when  be  wrote,  and  which  are  douhtiess  those  described  by 
Pococke.  He  also  gave  the  place  the  name  of  his  wife 
Arsino^  but  the  oM  name  was  afterwards  restored.  Tbe 
first  great  temple  of  Diana  was  built  by  Chersiphron,  which 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  Herostratus  and  destroyed,  the 
great  edifice  described  by  Pliny  was  erected.  Stiabo  says  that 
the  priests  of  tbe  temple  were  once  eunuchs,  but  that  in  his 
time  the  usages  of  the  place  were  somewhat  changed.  This 
temple  was  a  noted  asylum  for  malefactors  and  for  debtors, 
till  this  privilege  was  taken  away  by  Augustus.  In  Strabo's 
time  Ephesus  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor;  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (  xix.)  that  it 
was  a  place  of  some  note  for  workos  in  silver. 


drioih  Xuem.  Aottulflbe.  Hhv.  Wdgbi,  IT^t  cniM- 

E^FHORI  il^apot),  a  body  of  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  possessed  of  great  privileges^  Thainstiiuben  of  this 
office  u  usuaUyascribed^iid^U6i^eAt^ij^^^^diffnot 
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Charibns  the  Fiodid.  but  it  has  been  inlbmd  ftom 
the  existeBoe  of  an  epbonlt^  in  other  D(Hrian  states  belbre 
the  time  of  Theopompus,  and  from  its  beini;  apparently 
|>laced  among  the  institutions  of  Lycn^ug  by  Herodotus 
(i.  65)  and  Xenophon  (de  Rep.  Lac.,  y'ni.  3)  that  it  was 
an  antient  Dorian  magistracy.  Dr.  Arnold  supposes 
(Thucyd.,  voLi,  p.  646)  that  the  ephori,  who  were  five  in 
number,  were  coeval  vith  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dorians 
in  Sparta,  and  were  merely  the  municipal  mag;istrate8  of 
the  five  hamlets  which  composed  the  city  (see  MuUer, 
Don'an»,  ii^  p.  530,  Engl,  transl.) ;  but  that  afterwards,  when 
the  HeraclidjD  began  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
other  Dorians,  and,  it  would  seem,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus, who  endea%'oured  to  diminish  the  powers  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Spartan  aristooacy,  the  Dorians,  in 
tlie  stni^le  which  ensued,  gained  for  the  ephori  an  aten- 
sion  of  authority  which  placed  them  virtually  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  although  the  nominal  sovereienty  was  still  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Beraclidte.  Thus  the  ephori  wwe  popular 
magistrates  as  fkr  as  the  Dorians  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, and  were  in  fact  the  guardians  of  their  rights  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  kings,  though  they  were  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Periffici  (TtpUucm)  the  oppressive  instruments  of 
an  overbearing  aristocracy.  (Plato,  Lsgg.,  iVn  p.  712  d.)  The 
ephori  were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of  every  year ;  the  first 
^are  his  name  to  the  year;  every  Spartan  was  eligible  to 
the  office  without  any  regard  to  age  or  wealth.  They  were 
empowered  to  fine  whom  they  pleased,  and  exact  immediate 
payment  of  ^  fine ;  they  coiud  suspend  the  functions  of 
any  other  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  even  the 
kines.  (Xenophon  de  Rep.  Zaeed,,  vin.  4.)  They  presided 
and  put  the  vote  in  the  public  assemblies  (Thucyd.,  L,  87), 
and  ])erlbnned  all  the  fbnetions  of  sovereign^  in  i^eeiving 
and  dismissing  embassies  (Xen.  Hell.,  iL,  13, 19X  treating 
with  foreign  states  (Herod^  ix^  8),  and  sending  out  military 
expeditions.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii.,  4,  29.)  The  king,  when  he 
commanded,  was  always  attended  by  two  of  the  ephori,  who 
exercised  a  controlling  power  over  his  movements.  (Herod., 
ix.,  76.)  The  ephori  were  murdered  on  their  seats  of  justice 
by  Cleomenes  III.,  and  their  office  overthrown  (Plutarch, 
yu.  Cleomen.,  c.  viii.) ;  but  Xhew  were  restored  by  Anti- 
Konus  Doson  and  the  Achnans  m  223  n.c.  (Polyb.,  ii.,  70; 
Pausan.,  ii.,  9, 2) ;  and  the  office  sulwisted  under  the  Rtnnan 
dominion.  (See  Bockh,  Cforpiu  InteripHoman,  i,  p.  604- 
613.)  On  the  ephoralty,  the  reader  may  eonsult  Muller*s 
Doriaru,  book  iii.,  c.  6;  Phws's  Guckiehtg  det  aUm 
Griechentandt,  vol  ii.,  p.  113;  and  Tittmann's  Dartt^ 
limgder  Grieeh.  Staalsver/asswigen,  p.  104-117. 

E'PHORUS,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at  Cyme  in  .£olis, 
in  the  year  405  b.c.  (Suidas.)  He  survived  the  passage  of 
Alexander  into  Asia  (333  b.c.),  which  he  mentioned  in  his 
history  (Clem.  At.,  Strom.,  i.,  p.  337  a.).  He  studied  rhe- 
toric under  Isoerates,  but  witli  so  little  success  that  after  he 
had  returned  from  Athens  his  &ther  Demophilus  sent  him 
back  to  the  rhetorician  for  fresh  instructions.  (Plutarch, 
Fit.  Isocratis,  p.  366  Wyttenb.)  Isoerates  perceiving  his 
unfitness  Ibr  public  speaking,  recommended  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  historical  composition  (Seneca  de  TVan- 
quiUit.  Animi,  c  vi.) ;  but  his  style  was  low  and  slovenly 
even  in  his  histories  (Die.,  i,  p.  479) ;  and  Plutarch  re- 
marks upon  the  silliness  of  the  set  speeches  which  he  intro- 
duced. iPolit.  Praxon.,  p.  803  B.)  Polybius  observes  that, 
though  in  his  account  of  naval  matters  be  is  sometimes 
happy,  he  always  fails  in  describing  battles  by  Und,  and 
w  ns  entirely  ignorant  of  tactics.  {E^xrpt.  Vatican.,  p.  391.) 
E|thoru8  wrote — 1.  A  History  of  Greece,  in  30  books,  be- 
ginning with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  terminating  with  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  (340  B.C.).  Part  of  the  thirtieth  book 
was  written  by  his  son  Demophilus.  (Diod.,  xvi,  14.) 
•L  On  Inventions,  in  2  books.  3.  On  Goods  and  His,  in  24 
books.  4.  On  remarkable  O^ecU  in  various  Clounteies,  Id 
books,  fi.  The  Topography  of  Qrme.  6.  On  Diction.  The 
fragments  of  these  works  have  been  ooUected  by  Meier 
Marx,  Carlsruhe,  18!5. 

E'PHYRA.  [Mkdosa.] 

EPIALTUS.  [Maiidx.3 

EPIC  POETRY  is  that  form  of  art  which  produces  an 
imai^native  description  of  external  facts  and  occurrences, 
as  distinguished  from  lyric  poetry,  which  employs  itself  in 
registering,  in  an  imaeinatiTe  manner,  all  uiose  internal 
facts  and  occurrences  lAuoh  go  by  the  name  of  foelings  and 
emotions. 

Those  who  find  this  daftnitkm  insufficient  must  mnember 


that  it  does  not  and  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  single 
epic  or  lyric  poem.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of 
our  old  national  romances,  there  does  not  exist  an  epic  poem 
of  any  length  which  is  perfectly  free  from  lyrical  passages ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  confound  the  two  forms 
of  art,  and  not  ass^  to  poetry  the  one  name  or  the  othw 
according  to  the  proportion  which  it  contains  of  either 
element 

From  what  we  know  of  the  operations  of  oiur  own  minds, 
and  of  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  growth  of 
individual  and  national  intellect,  it  appears  most  natural 
that  epic  should  be  the  earliest  species  of  poetry.  A  c^ild, 
borne  into  a  crowd  of  circumstances  all  claiming  his  atten- 
tion and  exciting  his  interest,  busies  himself  with  the  ex- 
ternal world  long  before  it  ever  occurs  to  him  to  examine 
what  is  going  on  within  himself.  Nay,  mue  than  this,  his 
imagination,  the  idealizing  foculty,  takes  the  models  of  its 
exertionv  entirely  from  the  extemal  world.  His  dreams, 
his  reveries,  his  waking  fimcies  are  active  and  epkal,  at 
any  one  who  has  watched  the  nuivements  of  chUdren  must 
acknowledge;  but  the  time  wlwn  hebi^ins  to  notice  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings — the  lyrical  a^ — does  not  come 
till  later.* 

The  progress  of  literature  bears  a  close  analogy  to  that 
growth  of  an  individual  mind  which  we  have  just  described. 
Men  look  round  them  before  looking  within,  and  thus  it  is 
that  natural  philosophy  has  always  preceded  metaphysics, 
and  epic  poetry,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  prior  to  lyrical. 
Again,  the  imagination  gets  the  start  of  the  logical  &culty 
Men  can  invent  before  they  can  argue,  and  thus  it  appears 
that  fhets^  real  or  supposed,  are  luiuUy  put  in  the  imagina- 
tive form  of  epic  poetry  before  they  are  reoorded  ana  ex- 
amined with  recard  to  the  ooncluaions  which  they  suggest 
as  in  political  history.  (SebelluiK,  Vorl^Mn^  uber  die 
Methode  dee  AcademtKhen  Sttmum,  p.  226.)  It  may 
be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  if  we  assert  every  in- 
dividual to  have  gone  through  both  epical  and  lyrical 
periods,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  foorms  of  art  which 
we  suppose  to  have  arisen  from  the  prevalence  of  mther  set 
of  feelings  should  not  have  been  contemporaneously  pro- 
duced ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  a  sufficient  reason  is  sup- 
plied for  the  priority  of  that  form  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  spirit  of  action,  in  the  fact  that  this  spirit  predominates 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  society,  to  the  complete  repression — we 
might  almost  say  destruction — of  those  contemplative  feel- 
ings which  in  after  agea  are  aUowod  fldl  and  unrastrained 
exercise.  The  herae  age  of  Greece,  for  instance,  as  for  as 
we  know  anything  about>it,  waa  very  little  likely  to  encour- 
age reflection,  much  less  reflective  poetry,  and  aceardingly 
we  hear  nothing  of  such  poetiy  for  osnturiea  after  it  had 
ceased. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  this  form  of  art,  which  proba- 
bly  consisted  of  tales  rhythmically  arranged  and  recited  te 
a  very  simple  ihusical  accompaniment,  no  doubt  belonged 
to  the  unconscious  nra,  during  which  the  poet,  setting  be- 
fore him  no  aim,  or  seeing  it  at  best  but  very  imperfeetly, 
acts  purely  from  the  stirring  impulse  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Into  this  daas  we  may  perhaps  admit  some  of  our 
oldest  and  simplest  TomancM,  but  tbe  poetry  «r  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  tola  twofold  epie  of  the  foeeks^  cannot  be 
denied  to  be.  in  great  measure  at  least,  the  work  of  conscious 
artists.  We  shall  notice  the  writings  of  the  early  Greeks 
first  in  order ;  and  aa  it  would  swell  this  article  to  an  unne- 
cessary length  were  we  to  examine  in  detail  the  princiiKtl 
epic  poems  which  we  posaess,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  those  which  vete  composed  during  the 
periods  both  of  antient  and  modern  history,  when  epic 
poetry  could  be  Said  to  be  the  poetry  of  the  age,  and  leave 
those  detached  productions  wttifjh  owe  their  existence  to 
the  imagination  of  isolated  men,  in  times  long  after  the 
diswpearanceof  the  living  epos,  for  a  separate  examination. 

Then  are  two  divisions  into  which  the  epio  poetry  of  tlw 
Greeks  natnrallr  folU;  tbe  heroic  or  romantic  epos  of 
Homer  and  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  the  Ineratie  epos  of 
Hesiud.  The  attention  of  that  age  was  oaatered,  as  ours  is 
at  present,  on  two  gmnd  ideas,  the  state  and  religion; 
whence  we  find  a  political  and  a  hieratic  epos.  The  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  the  two  poems  which  remain  as  speci- 
mens of  the  former  kind,  and  they  are  particulariy  worth 
the  attention  of  all  i^o  are  interested  in  Uie  history  of  epio 

■  Wa  ut  Hwsn  that  Ihia  u  epwMd  to  the  UMrtMi^ot^  Ut*.-04ma 
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poetiy»  u  they  vSori  by  far  the  meet  perfect  instance  of 
poems  of  that  kiad  composed  in  an  age  differing  but  little 
in  its  characteristics  from  Uiat  to  which  tbey  refer,  and 
stand  consequently  in  strong  contrast  to  the^neid,  a  poem 
with  which  they  are  most  frequently  compared.  The^neid, 
in  common  with  moat  Latin  poetrj',  depends  more  on  beauty 
of  language  and  arrangement  than  on  anything  in  the  story, 
exquisitely  managed  as  it  is,  to  excite  the  interest  <^  its 
rradOTS.  As  it  traces  the  life  of  an  indiridual,  it  stands  in 
closer  jnxta-positien  with  the  Odyswy  than  with  the 
Iliad ;  but  how  supraior  u  Ulyssea  lo  iBneas,  and  how 
much  more  romantic  aro  the  adTaitures  of  the  Oraek  tlun 
those  of  the  Trajan  hero ! 

Perhaps  th«e  it  not  in  the  trtwle  compass  of  literature  a 
more  ptn-fectly  drawn  charaeter  than  UWsaes,  certainly  none 
proceeding  from  so  early  a  source.  His  touching  exhibi- 
,ionB  of  feeling,  the  inimitable  eireumgtantiBlity  of  the  fic- 
tions which  he  spins  in  such  profbaion,  apparently  for  no 
purpose  except  to  confound  his  auditors ;  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  interest  of  the  story  winds  around  him,  the 
comic  nature  of  the  interludes,  and  the  peculiarities  attach- 
ing to  the  supernatural  parts  of  his  adventures,  all  unite  to 
render  the  Odyssey  a  poem  more  fitted  perhaps  than 
the  Iliad  itself  to  interest  an  age  like  ours,  when  every- 
thing which  giTes  a  lyriral  charaeter  to  poetry  is  u  mucn 
al^ongh  so  uaconBcionsly  sought  for. 

It  usually  happens  that  aamd  poetry  partalm  strongly 
of  a  lyrical  charaetn,  and  Hesiod  has  perhaps  struck  out 
the  only  path  which  an  epic  writ^  in  a  simple  age  could 
follow  without  l^«ng  into  the  lyrical  spirit  as  he  approached 
theol<^cal  subjects.  The  only  poet  of  antiqui^  with  whom 
he  can  be  compared  is  Lucietiua,  but  the  'De  Rerum< 
Naturfi'  approaches  so  much  more  nearly  to  the  character 
of  a  treatise  on  philosophy,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  it  the 
name  of  an  epic  poem,  although  it,  as  well  as  all  didactic 
works  like  Virgirs  Geo^cs,  come  under  the  definition. 
The  reason  why  we  are  slow  to  recognize  them  as  epics 
arises  from  the  habit  of  taking  the  Iwroic  epos,  one  spe- 
cies, altboogh  the  primary  one,  for  the  whole  class,  which 
mlly  ineluaes  other  speoe^  as  a  reference  to  our  dcrftmtion 
cannot  ftul  to  show. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  German  writer  (Schellin^ 
Fbrhmmgen,  &c.,  p.  224)  that,  properly  speaking,  an  epic 
poem  has  no  regular  beginning  or  end ;  it  is  a  metrical  and 
imag;iiiatiTe  production,  whidh,  If  it  consist  of  narrative, 
may  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down  at  any  period.  This  u  the 
case  with  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  with  the  Odyssey  and  ^n^d, 
although  the  two  last  are  considerably  more  complex  in  the' 
arrangement  of  the  narrative,  and  evidently  draw  to  a  more 
decided  close  than  the  Iliad.  There  appears  however  to  be 
a  greater  unity  in  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey  than  in  that  of 
Virgirs  poem,  in  this  respect,  that  the  events  never  get  the 
upper  hand  of  the  hero.  We  are  interested  in  his  adven- 
tures because  they  are  his ;  wfaDe  in  the  ifineid  th^  strike 
ns  mther  as  omlMllishnMats  intended  to  pomsi  md^en- 
dent  merit 

Hie  early  romantie  epos  deawves  notice  as  the  first  dis- 
^ct  form  of  modem  art  Muoh  diaeunon  has  been  ex- 
pended in  order  to  ascertain  whence  aroee  those  cyela  of 
metrical  romances  which  have  for  their  subjects  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  King  Arthur,  and  other  heroes ; 
but  it  rather  concerns  us  here  to  notice  that  the  second 
birth  of  civilication  which  ensued  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  productive  of  a  series  of  events  in  lite- 
rary history,  parallel,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  to  those  which 
occurred  in  the  times  of  Homer. 

The  traces  of  heroic  poetry  which  remain  in  livy^s  His- 
tory are  plain  enough  to  eiuble  us  to  infer  with  considerable 
probability  that  a  series  of  epic  poets  appeared  in  Rome 
about  the  time  <tf  theTuqnms  onwards;  but  as  no  frag- 
ments remain,  we  are  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature 
of  dieir  mitings  to  enable  us  to  refer  to  ibem  as  we  do  to 
Homer. 

We  find  that  the  northern  nations  possessed  numerous 
poems  of  an  epical  'kind,  seme  of  which  remain,  and  are  or 
might  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  The  cycles  of 
romances  on  Troy  and  Alexander  the  Great  compose  a  form 
of  art  which  could  only  exist^  in  a  revival  of  imagmutive 
spirit,  as  they  derive  their  subgects  ttom  an  older  date  and 
a  different  country,  although,  as  regards  every  thing  but  the 
name  of  Greek  or  Trojan,  the  hero  is  usually  the  country- 
man of  the  bard;  but  the  numerous  poems  on  Arthur,  with 
*  Havetok  Uw  Dane.*  and  *  Hwn  COiUd,'  in  onr  own  langiu^ 


'  Beowulf*  in  Ai^lo-Saxon, '  The  Poem  of  the  Cid.'  in 
Spanish,  and  the  '  Nibelungen  Lied,*  in  old  German,  are 
quite  sufficient  proofs  of  the  coincidence  of  epio  spirit  with 
an  early  stage  of  society. 

The  Italian  epic  arose  somewhat  later  than  that  of  any 
of  the  northern  nations,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  it  WBB  only  to  a  strong  admixturp  of  barbarian 
blsod  that  the  Italians  owed  their  restoration  to  political 
existence.  The  dr^  of  a  nation  never  possess  a  natiooal 
literature. 

Coleridge  has  observed  that  *  Gothio  art  depends  on  a 
s^bolicu  expression  of  the  infinite^*  or  what  cannot  be 
arcumscribed  wiUiin  the  limits  of  actual  sensuous  being, 
while  in  antient  art  everything  was  finite  and  materisJ. 
(Lit.  Rmaainit  vol.  L  p.  68.)  luis  aiqplies  more  directly  to 
architecture,  but  in  a  measure  also  to  literature,  although 
We  think  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  more  to 
do  with  it  than  the  cause  which  Coleridge  assigns,  namely 
the  wild  liberty  of  the  N«thman*s  habits  and  manners  and 
the  imagery  of  nature  which  surrounded  him.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  difference  which  is  traceable  between  the  an- 
tient and  the  modern  epic  has  been  produced  by  that  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  female  sex  which  characterizes  all  the 
Gothic  nations;  and  arising  as  it  does,  partly  from  the 
refinement  of  an  instinct  ana  pwtly  from  religious  impres- 
sioni^*  is  vei^  superiw,  as  a  motive  of  actbiit  to  tlw  mere 
nnmitigoted  instinct  fiv  war  which  oonstitutes  the  prevail- 
ing feature  the  antient  epii^  or  at  least  of  the  heroic 
poems. 

We  have  been  at  so  pains  to  notice  those  detached  epio 
poems  which  have  appeared  at  different  times  since  the 
revival  of  learning,  although  some  of  the  most  noble  apecn- 
mens  of  this  s^le  of  poetry  are  to  be  numbered  amongst 
them;  still  less  have  we  intended  to  give  anything  like 
sketches  of  any  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  this  is  pro- 
perly done  under  the  heads  of  the  several  authors. 

(Thirlwall*s  Hittory  qf  Greece,  vol.  L ;  Ulrici,  Geachiehie 
der  Hellenitchen  Dimtkutut ;  Dunlop,  Hittory  qf  Itomaii 
Literature;  Baehr,  Abriee  der  Somitchen  iUteratur-Ge- 
fchichte;  HieU>rg  of  Spain  in  the  Cabinet  Cytiopeedia, 
vol.  ti..  Appendix  H.) 

EPICHARHUS,  dM  son  of  Helotliales,  was  bom  in  Ihe 
island  of  Gos,  and  accompanied  Cadmus,  the  s<m  of  Scy  thes, 
to  Sicily  about  the  year  485  b.c.  He  must  have  arrived  at 
maturity  by  this  time ;  for  he  was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras 
(who  died  in  497  b.c),  and  according  to  Aristotle  (Poet.  iii. 
5),  lived  long  before  Chionides  and  Mognes  (who,  if  we 
may  believe  Suidas,  be^  to  exhibit  in  487  ba:.)  ;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  truth  m  the  statement  of  Diogenes,  that 
Epicharmus  was  brought  from  Cos  to  Sieily  vhon  a  child 
of  three  months  old  (viii.  78).  He  and  his  brother  were 
physioiana,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  belonged  to  the  Coan 
house  of  the  Asolepiads.  It  appears  that  ne  resided  some 
short  time  at  Megara,  and  pouibly  removed  to  Syracuse 
when  6^  tnosported  the  inhabitants  of  Hegara  thither 
(484  B,c.).  It  was  at  M^ara  that  Bpidiarmus  probably 
got  the  idea  of  writing  oomedies ;  for  the  Blegaraans,  as 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Sieily,  are  always  spoken  of  as  the 
originators  of  that  branch  of  the  drama.  Bpicharmtis  is 
called  by  Theocritus  (Epi^rtoK.  xvit)  the  inventor  of 
comedy,  and  Plato  says  tnat  he  was  the  chief  comedian, 
just  as  Hom»  was  the  chi^  tragedian.  (Theatet^  p.  Mi, 
K.)  The  latter  remarks  refer,  we  bdieve,  to  his  naTini; 
first  Aimished  the  comue,  or  band  of  revellers,  who  were 
the  ordinal  chorus  in  comedy,  with  a  systematic  dialogue 
uid  a  f^t  of  an  epic  character.  That  the  comedies  of  Epi- 
cbormus  had  a  chcsu^  and  that  this  chorus  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  comus,  as  in  tho  old  Athenian  comedy, 
appears  probable  from  the  foot  that  one  of  bis  dramas  was 
caUed  *  Vul<»n,*  or  the '  CoauuttB.*  *  The  sutgects  of  the 
|days  of  Epicharmus,*  says  HuUer  (Dortane,  it.  7,  2). 
'  were  mosuy  mytholi^cal,  t  parodieB  or  travesties  of 
mythology,  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  satirical  drama  of 
Athens.  Thus,  in  the  comedy  of  "  Busiris,**  Hercules  was 
represented  in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  as  a  votacbus 
glutton ;  and  he  was  again  exhibited  in  the  same  charaeier 
(with  a  mixture,  perhaps,  of  satirical  remarks  on  the  luxury 
of  the  times)  in  "  The  Marriage  of  Hebe,"  in  which  an  asto- 
nishing number  of  dishes  was  mentioned.  He  also,  like 
Aristophanes,  handled  political  subjects  and  invented  oomic 
characters  like  the  later  Athenian  poets;  and  indeed  the 
«tent  of  his  sulMeots  was  voy.  wide..  The  .piece  called 
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"  TIm  Plundering^'*  whioh  detcribed  tht  derutfttion  of 

Sicily  in  his  time,  had  a  political  meaaiog;  and  thia  vai 
perhaps  also  the  case  with  '*  The  Islands  :**  at  least  it  was 
mentioned  in  this  play  that  Hieron  had  prevented  Anazilas 
from  destroying  Loelri.  In  his  "  Persians"  also  there  were 
allusions  to  the  hislory  of  the  timet.  Epicbarmui  also 
introduced  and  aluoit  perfceted  ehanoterf  irtuoh  were 
vwy  common  in  the  dnnna  of  lat«r  timsi;  and  if  the  plot 
of  **  The  Henieehmi"  of  Plautus  ma,  the  poet  seamB  to 
state  in  the  prologue,  taken  from  a  cooMdjr  of  Epioharmns, 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  ingenioos  eonstmetion  of  plots 
was  not  beyond  the  powers  of  mat  poet'  Bpiefaarmos  Uved 
to  the  age  of  ninety  (Diog,  Laert.,  viii.  78)  or  nlne^-seTen 
(Lucian,  Macrob..  xxv.)  The  titles  of  thirty-Avs  of  bis 
eomediesue  eiven  in  Fabricius  (ii.  p.  300). 

EPICTE^TuS  was  bom  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phi^ia. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  are  we  able  to  make 
any  very  close  approximation  to  it.  He  must  have  been 
bom  howvrer  befbre  ihe  end  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  68  A.i>. ;  else  he  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty-one  when  Domitian  puUished  that  ediet  against 
philosophers,  in  the  year  89  ajk,  in  oonsequenoe  vt  which 
Epictetns  rrtiied  from  Rome.  At  H»  age  of  twenty-one^ 
he  was  not  likely  to  have  attained  siAeient  notorial  to 
bring  him  within  the  operatkm  of  snoh  an  edict 

Epietetus  was  bom  most  probably  during  fte  last  eight 
years  of  Nora's  reign.  The  names  and  condition  of  his 
parents  are  unknown ;  neither  do  we  know  how  he  came 
to  be  brought  to  Rome.  But  at  Rome  he  was  for  some  time 
slave  to  Epaphroditus,  who  was  a  freedman  of  Nero's,  and 
one  of  his  body<niard.  An  anecdote  related  by  Origeo, 
which  illustrates  the  ibrtitude  of  Epietetus,  would  also  show, 
if  it  is  true,  that  Epaphroditus  was  a  most  cruel  master. 
'  Epietetus,  when  his  master  was  twisting  his  leg  one  day, 
smiled  and  quietly  said,  "you  will  break  it  "  and  when  be 
did  break  it,  only  observed,  "  Did  I  not  tellyou  that  you 
would  do  sol**  *  (Or^n  e.  CeU.  vii.  p.  868.)  We  are  not  told 
how  or  when  Epietetus  managed  to  effect  his  fteedom ;  but 
he  could  not  have  been  still  a  slave  when  he  left  Rome  in 
consequence  of  the  edict  wainst  philosophers.  This,  whioh 
is  the  only  event  in  his  life  wiiose  date  we  can  assign,  took 
place,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  year  89  A..D.,  being  the  eighth 
Tear  of  Domitian's  reign.  Epietetus  then  retired  to  Nicopo- 
Its,  in  Epirus ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  ever  returned 
to  Rome.  The  chief  ground  for  believing  that  he  did  is  a 
statement  of  Spartian  {Vit.  Hadr.  16),  that  Epietetus  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  emperor  Hadrian ;  while  it  is 
arffoed  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
of  his  discourses  having  been  delivered  at  Rome,  but  that 
they  contain  frequent  mention  of  Nioopolis.  This  argu- 
ment is  however  nardly  suSloiutt  to  overthrow  the  express 
testimony  nt  Spartian. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  died.  Snidas  mf%  that  he 
lived  till  the  leign  of  Marcns  Aurelins;  and  a  eonflrmation 
of  this  statement  has  been  thot^t  to  be  flunished  by 
niemistius,  who  says  ( Orat.  V.  ad  Jotfian.  Imp.)  that  the 
two  Antonlnes  patronized  Epietetus.  But  it,  as  Acre  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  Epietetus  was  bom  before  68  a.d, 
the  adoption  of  Suidas's  statement  would  make  him  almost 
a  hundred  years  old  at  his  death;  and  what  is  said  by 
Themistius  might  very  well  be  true,  even  though  Epiotetus 
did  not  live  under  either  of  the  Antonines.  It  may  be 
added,  tlmt  Suidas's  account  of  Epietetus  is  in  other  respects 
inaccurate.  But  the  strongest  argument  against  Suidas  is 
derived  from  Aulus  Qellius,  who,  writing  during  the  reign 
of  ^e  first  Antonine,  speaks  of  Epietetus  in  two  places  as 
being  dead.  {Noet.  Ait.  ii.  18;  xvh.  19.) 

Bpietetns  led  a  lift  of  exemplaiy  contentment,  simplicity, 
and  virtue,  vnetising  in  aU  partieolars  the  mozaUtr  he 
taught  He  lived  for  a  long  while  in  a  small  hut  with 
no  other  ftmiitnre  than  a  bed  and  lamp,  and  without  an 
attendant ;  until  he  benevotenUy  adopted  a  child  whom  a 
friend  had  teen  compelled  by  poverty  to  expose,  and  faired 
a  nurse  for  its  sake,  lliete  is  a  stoi^  connected  with  his 
lamp  which  illustrates  the  equanimity  of  E}rietetiis.  He 
had  bought  one  day  an  iron  lamp,  which  was  very  soon 
after  stolen  from  hn  hut,  while  he  was  himsilf  standing  in 
a  comer  wrapped  in  meditation ;  and  when  on  looking  up 
he  esme  to  miss  it  he  observed  with  a  smile, '  I  shall  dis- 
appoint this  thief  to-m<HTow,  for  if  he  eomes  back  for  an- 
other lamp,  he  shall  only  find  an  earthen  one.'  (Aman, 
J^et  Ii.  6.)  Neither  was  it  in  trifles  alone  that  his  equa- 
Bimi^  was  maniisste^  as  the  aneedote  of  his  patioiee 


und«ar  his  master's  cruelty  may  solBoe  to  prove.   The  bio- 
graphers of  Epiotetus  have  t^dcen  partioulur  care  to  com 
memorate  his  love  of  neatness. 

Epietetus  was  a  teacher  of  the  Stuo  philosophy,  and  the 
chief  of  those  who  lived  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
«npire.   An  aneedote  given  in  the  '  Discourses'  collecte  d 

SArrian  (i.  7)  seems  to  show  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
usontHB  Ruflia,  a  Stoic  phikwopher  whom  Nero  baniithed 
to  Gyara,  and  who  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Rume  by 
Vespasian.  The  lessons  of  Epietetus  were  principally,  it 
not  solely,  directed  to  practical  morality.  His  favorite 
maxim,  and  that  into  which  he  resolved  all  practical  morality, 
was  *  bear  and  foriiear,'  di4xov  xai  dir^xov-  I^e  appears  to 
have  difiered  from  the  Stoics  on  the  matter  of  suicide. 
(Arrian,  Epict.  i.  8.)  We  are  told  by  Arrian  in  his  Preface 
to  the  'Discourses,'  that  he  was  a  powerful  and  exciting  lec- 
turer ;  and,  Bocording  to  Origen  {e.  CeU.  vi.  ad  init.),  his 
style  was  superior  to  that  of  Plato.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  esti 
mation  in  which  Epietetus  was  held  that,  on  his  death,  his 
lamp  was  purchased  by  some  more  eager  than  wise  aspirant 
after  philosophy  for  three  thousand  dractuun.  (Luoan, 
ado.  Indoet.  U6t.  0ment«,  bmL  iL,  p.  386 .) 

Though  it  is  said  by  Soidu  Uwt  Epietetus  wrote  much, 
there  isgood  reaioii  to  beUere  that  he  himself  wrote  nothing. 
His  Diaeoarses  were  taken  down  by  his  pupil  Arrian,  and 
published  after  his  death  in  six  books,  of  whioh  four  remain. 
The  same  Arrian  oompOed  the  Bm^eiridion,  and  wrote  a 
life  of  Epietetus,  which  has  been  lost  [Abrian.]  Some 
fragments  have  also  been  presored  by  Stobeeus. 

The  best  edition  of  all  the  remains  of  Epietetus  is  that 
by  Schweighsuser,  in  six  voliftnes,  Leipsig,  1 799.  The 
same  editor  has  published  the  Encheiridion,  together  with 
the  Tablet  of  Cebas,  in  a  separate  volume.  Coray  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Encheiridion,  with  a  French  trans- 
lation by  anoUier  hand,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Pa- 
rern  of  his  Bibliotheoa  Ghwca,  Paris,  1826,  8vo.  Thore  is 
an  Eulieh  translation  of  the  Encheiridion,  or  Manual,  b^ 
Mrs.  Carter.  (Bayle's  Dietionary ;  Fabiiek  BibUo^eea 
Ormca,.9d.  Hailea.  vti.  v.  pu  64.) 

EPiCUHUS  was  bom  in  the  year  S41  ba,  HVen  yean 
after  the  duUh  of  Plato,  He  was  bom  in  the  isUnd  of 
Samos,  whither  his  Ikther  had  gime  from  Athens  in  the 
year  SS2  B.C.,  amot^  2000  colonists  then  sent  out  by  the 
Athenians.  (Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  638.)  He  was  however  an 
Athenian  bom,  belonging  to  the  dome  Gargettus,  and  to 
the  tribe  Ageis.  His  fouer  Neocles  is  said  to  have  been 
a  sohoolmastsr,  and  his  mother  ChsBristrata  to  have  prac- 
tised airts  of  magic,  in  whioh  it  was  afterwards  made  a 
charffe  against  Epiourus  that  when  he  wat  voung,  he  as- 
sisted her.  (Diog.  Laert,  x.  4.)  Having  pMsed  his  early 
yeata  in  Samoa  and  Teos,  Epiourus  went  to  Atb«u  at  the 
aee  of  eighteen.  We  are  told  that  he  had  hegwa  to  atudy 
philosophy  when  only  fourteen,  having  been  ineited  tbweto 
bj^a  desiie,  whieh  the  teaohws  wbon  he  had  applied  to  had 
ftilad  to  satisfy,  of  undnatanding  Hesiod's  Ascription  ot 
chaos ;  and  that  he  began  with  the  writings  of  Democritus 
In  Samos  he  is  said  to  have  received  lessons  from  Pam- 
philus,  a  follower  of  Plato.  (Suidas;  Cio.  dg  Nat.  Dear., 
1.  26.)  At  the  time  when  Epicurus  arrived  in  Athens, 
Xenoorates  was  teaching  in  the  academy,  and  Tbeophraatus 
in  the  Lyceum;  and  we  may  suppose  Uiat  he  did  not  foil 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunitieB  of  instruction  which 
were  thus  within  his  reach.  Indeed  it  was  stated  by  De- 
metrius Hagnes  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  13)  that  Epicurus  was  a 
pupil  of  Xenoocates.  He  is  also  said,  on  the  testimony  of 
ApoUodoras,  to  have  received  lessons  from  Lynphanes  and 
Praxiphanes;  andi^ain  it  is  stated  Aathewaa  apupUof 
Nausiphanes.  (Id.  X.  14;  Snid.)  It  was  however  Epicurua's 
wont  to  bwst  that  be  had  leamt  from  no  mui  but  himiel£ 
On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  Spiourus 
stayed  there  for  a  very  short  time.  He  left  it  in  oonse- 
quenoe of  the  meBsnies  taken  by  Perdioeas  after  tiie  death 
cdT  Alnander  tba  Great  and  went  to  Colophcm  to  join  his 
ikther.  In  his  thirty-second  year,  310  b.c.,  he  went  to 
Mitylene,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Staying  only  one  year 
at  Mitylene,  he  next  went  to  Lampsaeus,  where  he  taught 
for  four  years.  He  returned  to  Athens  in  the  year  SOS 
B.C. ;  and  now  founded  the  schod  which  ever  after  was 
named  from  him.  He  purchased  a  garden  ftnr  80  minn, 
wherein  he  might  live  with  his  disciples  and  deliver  his 
lessons,  and  henceforth  remained  in  Athens,  with  tb^n^ 
ception  onlv  of  two  or  three  vif&lti^  hik^MAJkdi^^AUft 
Minor,  nntd  Us  death  in  the  year  870  bjc,  IV  Hut 
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which  brought  on  hu  dmih  mw  the  stone.  He  «u  in  hu 
leventf-seoond  year  when  he  died,  and  he  hed  been  then 
settled  in  Athens  as  a  teacher  for  thirty-six  yean. 

Epicurus  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (x.  9)  to  have  bad 
so  many  friends  '  that  even  whole  cities  could  not  contain 
them.*  Pupils  came  to  him  firom  distant  places,  very  many 
from  Lampsaeus;  and  while  men  often  deserted  other 
schools  to  join  that  of  Epicurus,  there  were  only  two  in- 
stances at  most  of  Epicurus  being  deserted  for  any  other 
teacher.  So  remarkably  was  this  the  case,  (and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  as  long  as  the  Epicurean  school  lasted,),  that 
it  is  related  as  a  question  pnt  to  Arcesilaus,  '  wby  men 
change  from  other  sects  to  that  of  the  Epicureans,  but 
never  leave  this?*  (Dit^.  Laert,  iv.  43.)  Epicurus  and  his 
pupils  lived  together,  in  the  garden  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  a  state  of  friendship,  whidi,  as  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented, eo<dd  not  be  surpassed ;  abstaining  from  putting  their 
properties  together,  and  enjoying  them  in  common,  for  the 
quaint  yet  significant  reason  that  such  a  plan  implied 
mutual  distrust.  The  friendship  subsisting  between  Epi- 
curus and  his  pupils  is  commemorated  by  Cicero  (De  Fin» 
i.  20).  In  this  garden  too  they  lived  in  the  most  frugal 
tmd  virtuous  manner,  though  it  was  the  deUgbt  of  Uie 
enemies  of  Epicurus  to  represent  it  differently,'  and  though 
Hmoorates,  who  had  once  been  his  pupil,  and  had  aban- 
doned him,  spread  such  stories  as  that  Epicurus  used  to 
vumit  twice  a  day  after  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
women  were  inmates  of  the  garden.  (Diog.  Laert,  x.  6,  7.) 
An  inscription  ova  the  gate  of  the  garden  tdd  him  who 
m^ht  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  barley-cakes  and  water 
would  be  the  Are  provided  fbr  him  (Senec,  Ep.  31);  and 
ineh  was  the  chastity  of  Epicurus,  that  one  of  his  principal 
opponents,  Chrysippus,  endeavoured  to  account  for  it,  so  as 
to  deny  him  any  merit,  by  saying  that  he  was  without  pas- 
sions. (Stob.  Serm.  1 17.)  Epicurus  did  not  marry,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  prosecute  philosophy  with  1^ 
interruption.  His  most  attached  friends  and  pupils  were 
Hermachus  of  Mitylene,  whom  he  appointed  by  will  to 
succeed  him  as  master  of  the  school ;  Metrodorus,  who  wrote 
several  books  in  defence  of  his  system,  and  for  whose  chil- 
dren Epieurus  in  his  will  liberally  provided ;  and  Polysenus. 
Epieurus's  three  brothfura,  Neocles,  Chwedsmus,  and  Aris- 
tooulua,  followed  his  philosophy ;  as  also  one  of  his  servauts, 
Mys,  whom  at  his  death  he  made  fta&  Beaidea  the  garden 
in  Athene  ftom  which  the  IbUowers  of  Epieurus  in  sno- 
ceeding  time  came  to  be  named  the  philosophers  of  the 

garden  (Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  122,  xiv.  319),  Epieurus  possessed  a 
Duse  in  Melite,  a  village  near  Athens,  to  which  he  used 
often  to  retire  with  his  friends.  On  his  death,  be  left  this 
house,  together  with  the  garden,  to  Hermaohus,  as  head  of 
the  school,  to  be  left  by  him  again  to  whomsoever  might 
be  his  successor. 

Epicurus  divided  the  whole  field  of  knowlei^  into  three 
parts,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  respectively  of  canomet, 
phynes,  and  eihicf.  Tlie  first  two  were  subordinate  to  the 
third.  The  end  of  all  knowledge,  of  ethics  directly  or  im- 
mediately, of  canonios  and  physics  indirectly  or  medktely 
through  ethics,  was,  according  to  Epicurus,  to  increase  Um 
happiness  of  man. 

CAnonies,  which  was  a  subject  alttwetber  introductory 
both  to  physics  and  ethics,  treated  of  the  means  by  which 
knowle^ie,  both  physical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of 
the  conditions  or  (as  they  were  called  by  Epicurua)  eritaria 
of  truth.  These  ctmditions  or  criteria  were,  accord^  to 
him,  sensations  (aUr9^9uch  ideas  or  imaginations  (.irpo~ 
Xq^ftc),  and  affections  (vaBn).  F^om  these  three  sorts  of 
consciousness  we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus 
then  called  eanonics,  viewed  in  relation  to  physics  and 
ethics,  is,  viewed  absdutely  or  in  itself^  psychology.  Epi- 
curus seems  to  have  explained  rightly  Uie  dqMndence  of 
ideas  upon  sensati<me  (Di(w.  Laert.,  x.,  33) ;  but  in  ae- 
eounting  for  sensatioiu,  he,  uke  Dnnoeritus,  left  the  path 
of  sound  psychology,  and  introdnoed  the  ihn^flil  hypotbeiis 
of  emanations  fVom  bodies. 

In  physics  he  trod  pretty  closely  in  the  ibotst^  of 
Democritus  [DxicociUTDaj ;  so  much  so  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  taking  his  atomic  cosmolt^  from  that  philoaophor 
without  acknowledgmenL  He  made  very  few  and  unim- 
)>ortant  alterations ;  and  of  these  Cicero  remarks  (Z>0 
1.  6),  '  Democrito  a^jicit  perpauca  mutans,  sed  ita  ut  ea 
qWB  eorrigere  vult  mihi  quidem  depravare  videatur.*  Ao- 
oo^ng  to  Epicurus,  as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
Mfore  him,  tne  uniTatae  eonsiats  of  two  parts,  matter  and 


ree,  or  vacuum,  m  which  matter  exists  and  mom;  and 
matter,  of  every  kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain 
indivisible  particles,  atoms,  which  are  eternal  These 
atoms,  moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight 
downwards,  and  also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form 
the  different  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  world,  and 
which  differ,  in  kind  and  shape,  according  a*>  the  atoms 
are  differently  placed  in  respect  of  one  another.  It  is  clear 
that  in  this  system  a  creator  is  dispensed  with ;  and  indeeo 
Epicurus,  here  again  following  Democritus,  set  about  to 
prove,  in  an  d  priori  way,  that  this  creator  could  not  exis^ 
inasmuch  as  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  any  more 
than  it  could  utterly  perish  and  become  nothing.  The 
atoms  have  existed  almys,  and  always  will  eziat ;  and  all 
the  various  physical  phennuena  are  brought  abou^  from 
time  to  time,  by  their  various  motions. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Epicurean  system  of  ethics. 
Setting  out  from  the  two  &cis,  that  man  la  susceptible  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  he  seeks  the  one  and  avoids 
the  other,  Epicurus  propounded  that  it  is  a  mui's  duty  to 
endeavour  to  increase  to  the  utmost  bis  pleasures  and 
diminish  to  the  utmost  his  pains;  choosing  that  which 
tends  to  pleasure  rather  than  that  which  tends  to  pain,  and 
that  which  tends  to  a  greater  pleasure  or  to  a  lesser  pain, 
rather  than  that  which  tends  respectively  to  a  lesser  plea- 
sure or  to  a  greater  pain.  He  used  the  terms  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  most  comprehensive  way,  as  including  pleasure 
and  pain  both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  and  he  esteemed  the 
pteaaures  and  pains  cS  the  mind  as  incompantdy  greater 
than  those  of  the  body.  Makings  then,  good  and  evil  or 
virtue  and  vice  depend  on  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasure 
and  diminish  pain,  or  the  opposite,  he  arrived,  as  he  easily 
might  do,  at  the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  vices 
to  be  denounced.  And  when  he  got  thus  &r,  even  his 
adversuries  bad  nothing  to  say  against  him.  It  ia  strange 
that  they  should  have  continued  to  revile  the  principle,  no 
matter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called,  when  they  saw 
that  it  was  a  principle  that  led  to  truth.  But  even  in  our 
own  age  and  country  the  same  cry  has  been  raised ;  and 
men,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  antient  and  of  the 
modern  philosopher  alike,  have  endeavoured,  by  bringing  to 
bear  on  it  as  a  hard  name  the  name  Epioiuean,  to  cniah  the 
philosophy  of  Bentham. 

Though  Epieurus  dispensed  with  a  Dinne  Being  as 
creator  of  the  wwld,  he  yet  did  not  draiy  the  existence  of 
gods.  That  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this  is  obvious. 
But  he  professed  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  ideas 
of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  existed;  and 
thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  ideas,  like  all  other 
ideas,  firom  sensations,  he  imagined  that  the  gods  were  beines 
of  human  form,  hovering  about  in  the  air,  and  made 
known  to  men  by  the  customary  emanations.  He  believed 
that  these  gods  were  eternal. and  supremely  happy,  living 
in  a  state  of  quiet,  and  meddling  not  with  the  aiiairs  of  the 
world.  He  contended  that  they  were  to  be  worshipped  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  their  nature,  not  because  they 
could  do  men  either  good  at  harm.  (Cic  Dt  Ifat.  Dear.  i. 
41 ;  Senec  D«  Bentf.  iv.  19.) 

The  two  chief  sources  of  knowledge  oonoerning  the  doc- 
trines of  Epieurus  ue  the  tenth  book  of  Dii^nes  Lautius, 
and  the  poem  of  Lucretius  *  Ds  Rerum  Naturfi.'  In  the 
first  of  these  are  letters  from  Epicurus  himself  to  three  of 
his  friends,  which  give  a  brief  account  of  all  the  parts  of 
his  system.  Information  is  fUmished  also  by  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  principally  the  *  De  Finibns'  and  the  '  De  Na- 
turd  Deorum  ;*  by  those  of  Seneca;  and  the  treatisft  of  Plm 
tarch  entitled  '  Against  Colotes.* 

Epicurus  was,  according  to  Diogenes  Lasrtius,  a  more 
voluminous  writer  than  any  other  philosopher,  having; 
written  as  many  as  300  volumes,  in  all  of  which  ho  is  said 
to  have  studiously  avoided  making  quotations.  All  that 
now  mnains  of  his  works  are  the  letters  contained  in  the 
tenth  book  of  Diogenes  I<aertius,  and  parts  of  ^o  books  of 
his  treatise  on  Nature  (inpl  ffoswcX  whidi  were  discovered 
at  HeroulaiMam.  The  last  were  published  at  Iieipzig  in 
1818,  bong  edited  by  OreUL  A  onticai  edUion  of  the  flist 
two  letteia  of  Epearus  was  edited  by  J.  Oh>.  Sdmeider, 
Leipsig;  1813. 

Diogenes  Laartius  is  the  principal  authority  fbr  the  life  of 
Epicurus ;  brief  and  incidental  notices  are  also  supplied 
by  Suidas,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch.   There  is  an  ao- 
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fay  a  Frenchman  of  the  luune  of  Reodul  (Par.  1679).  It  is 
annecemry  to  mention  the  accounts  given  in  Fabriciui, 
BiWe^  and  all  the  common  histories  of  philosophy. 

Tha  Bpieamn  school  wu  carried  on,  alter  Hermacbus, 
by  Folnintus  and  many  others,  conoeming  whom  nothing 
particuW  is  known;  ud  the  doetrinea  which  Bpicurus 
nod  tanght  nndenpent  few  modiflcations..  When  intro- 
duced anong  the  Romans,  these  doctrines,  though  very 
much  opposed,  were  yet  adopted  by  many  distiiiKuished 
men,  as  Lucretius,  Atticus,  Horace;  and  under  the  em- 
perors, Pliny  the  Youwer  and  Lucian  of  Samosata  were 
Epicureans.  A  list  of  Epicureans  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  will  be  found  in  Fabriciiis,  '  Bibliotheca  Grnca,' 
ed.  Harles.  vol.  iii.  p.  598-6 14. 

EPICYCLE,  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  carried 
round  upon  another  circle:  a  term  uf  the  ProLXicaic  Hv- 

POTBBSIS. 

EPICYCLOID.  [Tbochoiiul  Curves.] 

SPIDAURUSk  a  celebrated  city  of  antient  Greece, 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  A^lis,  on  a  small  bay  in 
the  Saronie  gulf,  and  surroiwded  by  mountains  on  tbe  und 
side.  (Strabo,  p.  374.)  Its  moK  antient  name  was  Epi- 
carus,  and  its  earliest  inhabitants  were  Carians,  who  were 
subsequently  joined  by  some  lonians  from  Attica.  (Ari^toL 
apud  Strab.)  When  the  Dnrians  got  possession  of  Aigos, 
Epidaurus  yielded  without  resistance  to  them,  and  admitted 
a  Dorian  colony  under  Deiphontes.  (Pausan.  ii.  26,  1.) 
The  constitution  of  Epidaurua  was  originally  monarchical ; 
in  tbe  time  of  Perionder  of  Corinth  his  father-in-law,  Pro- 
cles,  was  tyrant  of  Epicurus.  (Herod,  iii.  ^*3.)  Afterwards 
the  goremment  was  aristoeratical ;  the  chief  msRistrates 
were  called  Artyute,  or  ArWni,  as  at  Argos  (Thucyd.  v.  47). 
and  were  tha  presidents  or  a^eouncil  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty ;  tbe  common  people  were  termed  honipode*  (jmvi- 
foiteX  or  dus^-feet,  in  allusion  to  theii  agricultuial  pursuits. 
(Plutarch,  (huBtt.  Or.  1.)  Epidaurus  was  the  mother-city  of 
£gina  and  Cos,  the  former  of  which  was  once  dependent 
upon  it  (Strabo.  p.  375.)  As  tbe  chief  seat  of  tbe  worship 
of  jBsculapius,  Epidaurus  was  for  a  lot^  period  a  highly 
important  place.  The  temple  of  ^Bsculapius  was  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  valley  about  Ave  miles  from  the  cit^, 
and  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  renowned  sanctuaries  in 
Greece.  In  293  B.C.  it  was  so  celelxated  that  during  a  pes- 
tilence at  Rome  a  deputation  was  sent  from  that  city  to 
implore  the  aid  of  Uie  Ejodaurian  god.  (Liv.  x.  c  47.) 
The  temple  was  always  crowded  with  invalids,  and  tbe 
priesta,  who  ware  also  nhysicians,  contrived  to  keep  up  its 
reputation,  for  the  walls  were  covered  with  tablets  de- 
scribing tha  enns  which  disy  had  wrot^ht,  even  in  iba 
tima  of  Strabo.  Near  the  temple  was  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful theatre,  built  hy  Polyoleitus  (Pausan.  ii.  27,  5),  which 
is  in  better  preservation  than  any  otheo-  theatre  in  Greece, 
except  that  at  Trametzus,  near  Joaiinina,  and  was  capable 
of  containing  12,000  spectators.  Of  the  temple  itself  and 
the  other  buiuings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  are  but  few 
remains.  (Leake's  Morea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  423.)  Epidaurus  sent 
ten  ships  to  Salamis,  and  800  boputes  to  Platiea.  (Herod, 
viii.  i.  IX.,  102.)  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  long  time  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  (Thucyd.  i.  105,  ii.  56 ;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2, 
IS,  vii  2,  2.)  In  the  time  of  Aratus  they  joined  the  Achsan 
league.  (Polyb.  ii  5.)  The  territoiy  of  Epidaurus  was 
covered  with  vineyards  in  tbe  time  of  Homer  {II.  B.  561), 
and  tbe  vine  is  still  eoltivated  on  the  site  (Leake,  ilfomi, 
il  p.  430),  which  is  indioatad  by  a  soull  village  called  Pld- 
navro. 

There  were  two  other  cities  of  this  name ;  one  in  Laconia, 
called  Epidaurus  Limera,  which  had  also  a  well-known 
temple  of  .Asculapius.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  tbe 
fortiQcations.  (Leake' sAfoFtfo,  i>  p<  31 1.)  This  Epidaurus 
had  a  capital  harbour,  from  wbicb,  according  to  ApoUodorus. 
it  d^ved  iU  name  Limera.  (Strabo,  p.  368.)  The  third 
Epidaurus  was  a  maritime  city  of  Illyria,  mentioned  by 
Hirtius.   (Z2s  Bello  AUxandri.no,  c  44.) 
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which  prevail  among  a  lai^  portion  of  the  people  of  aooun  try, 
rage  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  gradually  diminish  and 
disappear,  to  return  asain  at  periods  more  or  less  remote. 
Thus  cholera  and  influenza  lately  previdled  as  epidemic 
diseases  in  this  country;  and  tha  continued  fevers  called 
synochus  and  typhus,  and  what  are  termed  the  eruptive 
fevers,  as  scarlet  fever,  tbe  small-TOX,  the  measles,  fre- 
quently prevail  as  epidemics  in  aifferent  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  an  epi- 
demic disease  that  it  be  dependent  on  some  common  and 
widely-extended  cause,  of  a  temporary  in  ooniradistincfion 
to  a  persistent  nature.  [ENDEiftc] 

EPIDENDRUM,  an  old  name  for  all  the  crchidaceoun 
plants  which  grow  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  which 
are  now  called  Epiphytes.  [Epiphytes.]  In  its  modem 
sense,  it  is  restricted  to  a  coniiiderable  genus  of  the  order 
with  the  labellum  united  to  the  column,  and  four  pollen 
masses  adhering  to  as  many  little  straps  beni  back  upon 
them.  Some  of  them  are  showy  and  interesting,  particu- 
larly E.  Skinneri,  oncidioides,  eochleatum,  arumaticum. 
biflaum,  auropurpureum;  but  many  are  incon^icuous,  and 
of  no  importance  except  to  botanista. 

EPIDERMIS,  the  external  covwing  of  the  skin,  com- 
monly called  cuticle.  [Skih.] 

EPIDOTE  (ThaUite,  Pistazite),  a  mineral  which  ocrun 
crystallized,  massive,  and  granukr.  The  primary  form  of 
the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  variously  le.nii- 
nated  and  longitudinally  striated.  Its  culour  is  of  various 
shades  of  green,  greenish  grey,  brownish  yellow,  and 
blackish  red.  The  streak  is  grayish  white.  Specific  gra- 
vity, 3.425  to  3.45.  It  is  transparent  or  opaque.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Hardness,  6.0,  7.0.  Fracture  uneven.  The 
massive  varieties  are  amorphous ;  structure  granular,  com- 
pact, or  fibrous.  Before  the  blowpioe  it  fiues  at  the  ex- 
treme jpoints,  then  intumesces,  but  noes  not  fiise  even  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  Epidole  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  as  in  Norway,  Switxerland,  France,  and  Efngland. 
and  aJso  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies.  Accuding 
to  Tauquelin,  it  consists  of 

Silica  .       .  37 

Alumina      .       .  SI 

Lime  .       .  15 

Oxide  of  iron       .  24 

Oxide  of  manganese  1*9 

98-5 

EPIGRANC  ('Ex-typayi/ux,  Epigramnai  from  tbe  Greek 
iwl,  on,  and  yp&pu»,  urite),  in  its  proper  sens^  is — a  writing 
on— «n  inscription ;  whence  it  comes  to  signify  a  short  poem, 
such  as  might  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  an  inscrip- 
tion. Fur  an  account  of  the  class  of  poems  called  epigrams 
by  the  Greeks,  see  Antholooy  ;  they  are  dedicatory,  de- 
scriptive, amatory,  elegiac;  rarely  humorous  cr  satirical: 
and  their  merit  consists  'in  the  justness  of  a  single  thought, 
conveyed  in  harmonious  language.'  (Preface  to  Blond  end 
Merivale's  Anthology.)  Much  of  early  Greek  history  was 
preserved  in  epigrams,  to  which  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
often  refer ;  as  for  instance  those  concerning  the  battle  of 
Thermupyls  (Herod,  vii.  228),  one  of  whi<m  is  thus  lite- 
rally translated :  *  Here  once  four  thousand  from  Pelopon- 
nesus  fought  with  three  millions.' 

The  Latin  epigram  ap[troaches  nearer  to  the  English  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  being  much  oftener  dependent  for  its 
meritupon  humour  and  personality.  The  most  distinguidied 
Latin  epigrammatists  are  Catullus  and  Martial,  in  whom 
there  is  much  wit,  dtS0gured  by  much  scurrility  and  ob- 
scenity; but  many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  are  epigrams 
in  the  (3-reek  sense,  and  some  of  them  are  cliaracterized  by 
a  propriety  of  thought  and  feUcity  of  expression  that  could 
not  easily  be  surpassed.  Tbe  Latin  Antholo^  of  Peter 
Burman  ttie  younger  contains  a  1m^  collection  of  epigrams, 
by  numerous  authors,  of  which  many  resemble  in  lim- 
pueity  the  Greek  epigrams. 

In  English  the  word  signifies  a  short  poem,  which,  to  be 
good  in  its  kind,  must  be  dear,  concise  and  elegant  in  ex- 
isession,  and  must  contain  a  poin^  i. «.  some  strikii^  and 
uneiqiected  turn  of  thought  Whether  it  be  humorous  or 
serious  il  indifirent.  Tbe  fiiUowing  terse  and  elegant  com- 
pliment addressed  by  Pope  to  Lord  Cfaestofleld,  on  being 
asked  to  write  with  that  nobleman's  pencil,  may  serve  as 
wdl  aawiy  fwa  spedmen^—  ^ 

AootptftBiiubi  iBiAidiarwit  '-^--^f 

■MtandnUUMfrySlwaiopt'a  pndlwrib 
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EPtLBFSY,  ^Hepiit  (licAi|K)>  seizing.'  Syno- 
nymeB:  morbus  mintttu,  hereuletu,  oomttialii,  caducut; 
^tdling  tiehutt.  Sudden  abolition  of  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness, with  convulsions  [Contttlsion]  of  the  muscles 

of  voluntary  motion,  ending  in  a  state  of  sopor  or  apparent 
sleep,  tlie  attack  recurring  in  paroxysms  more  or  less  re- 
gular. The  attack  of  epOepsy  is  usually  quite  sudden.  The 
person,  while  in  his  ordinary  health,  and  perhaps  engaged  in 
his  usual  occupation,  utters  a  piercing  scream.  If  standing, 
he  falls  to  the  ground,  where  he  ties  for  a  moment  in  a  state  '. 
of  extreme  rigidity,  almost  amounting  to  tetanic  stiffness ; 
but  this  state  is  quickly  succeeded  by  convulsions,  which 
variously  agitate  the  limbs  and  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The 
head  is  generally  thrown  backwards ;  the  eyes  are  open, 
fixed,  and  staring ;  the  pupils  are  dilated ;  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  swollen,  rendering  the  countenance 
flushed,  and  sometimes  of  a  dusky  hue ;  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  in  violent  action,  producing  fiightflil  distortions  of 
the  countenance ;  the  muscles  ^at  move  the  lower  jaw 
close  the  mouth  with  violence,  producing  gnashing  of  the 
teeth ;  the  tongue,  which  is  swollen  and  fivid,  is  thrust  out 
forcibly  between  the  teeth,  and  is  often  grievously  wounded ; 
the  arras  are  sometimes  tossed  violently  about  the  chest,  or 
struck  against  it ;  the  hands  and  fingers  are  in  a  state  of 
rapid  alternation,  between  the  motions  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion ;  the  lower  extremities  are  agitated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  the  thumbs  are  drawn  inwards,  and  the  toes  incurved ; 
and  a  quantity  of  fhitby  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  which 
is  often  bloody  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  tongue. 
The  muscles  on  one  si^e  of  the  body  are  commonly  more 
violently  agitated  than  those  of  the  other.  Several  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  the  muscular  contractions  were  so 
violent  that  the  bones  of  the  lunhs  were  broken,  the  teeth 
fractured,  and  the  joints  dislocated.  Generally  the  convul- 
sions have  for  a  few  moments  some  remission,  when  tbdy 
are  again  suddenly  renewed  with  great  violence.  The 
breathing  is  disordered  in  consequence  of  the  convulsion  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration.  At  first  heavy  and  difBcult  s& 
if  a  load  were  placed  upon  the  chest,  it  becomes  at  length 
quick,  short,  irregular,  and  sterterous,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied with  sighing  and  moaning.  The  diaphragm,  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder,  contract  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  fa>ces  and 
the  urine  are  duchai^ed  involuntarily  and  with  great  force. 
The  pulse,  alwa^  difficult  to  be  felt,  is  commonly  quick 
and  small ;  hut  it  becomes  distinet  towards  the  end  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  is  then  more  slow  and  languid.  Hie  action 
of  the  heart  is  irregular,  tumultuous,  and  loud,  and  the  ca- 
rotids throb  vehemently.  After  the  contractions  of  the 
muscles  have  continued  for  some  tune,  the  convulsions  di- 
minish in  violence,  and  at  length  cease  altogether.  Per- 
spiration breaks  out  about  the  head,  neck,  and  breast ;  the 
convulsive  respiration  is  fbllowed  by  sighs,  and  the  spasms 
of  the  muscles  by  subsultus.  The  patient  is  now  restored 
to  a  slight  degree  of  consciousness ;  but,  as  if  exhausted  by 
the  violence  of  the  stru^le,  he  soon  sinks  again  into  a 
state  of  profouud  insensibility,  and  lies  in  a  deep  sleep. 
During  the  state  of  sleep,  the  perspiration  becomes  copious 
and  general  over  the  whole  body ;  the  pulse  fuller,  softer, 
and  slower,  and  the  respiration  flreer  and  easier.  After  a 
time  the  person  awakes,  sometimes  suddenly,  hut  in  general 
it  is  only  by  degrees  that  sensation.  Consciousness,  and  the 
power  of  motion  return.  Commonly  there  is  no  conseions- 
ness  whatever  of  anything  that  has  passed  during  the  pa- 
roxysm. On  coming  out  of  the  fit  there  is  generally  head- 
ache, and  always  langWMr.  He  convulsive  stage  may  last 
from  one  or  two  minutes  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  the  sleep 
from  one  to  several  hours.  The  duration  of  the  whole  pa- 
roxysm is  generally  from  five  to  ten  minutes ;  but  ofUn 
two  or  three  attacks  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion, that  the  paroxysm  seems  to  be  protracted  for  several 
hours.  Occasionally  death  takes  place  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  the  fit,  either  in  coosequeooe  of  injury  inflicted  on 
the  br^n  hjr  oongestion  of  the  cerebral  blood-vesseb,  or  by 
the  suspension  of  the  rei^ration  through  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lairnx,  whidi  close  th^  opening  the  glottii 
so  completely  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  induce  the  stats 
of  asphyxia. 

Such  are  the  general  circumstances  which  accompany  an 
epileptic  attack,  and  the  general  fi>rm  of  the  disease  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  the  persons  afflicted  by  it;  the 
chiirf  difleienoe  is  m  the  sl^hmess  m  severity  of  the  phe- 
iwmMW,  in  which  there  is  every  poaaible  variety  ftota.  an ) 


attack  w  severe  as  to  produce  tnstantamou  dattt  to  om 
which  is  so  sl^ht  that  it  can  scarcely  he  peieeived.  Some- 
times, for  fiOtatDple.  instead  of  the  r^^r  and  violent  fit 
just  described,  toe  seisnre  consists  merely  of  loss  consci- 
ousness, slight  rigidity,  spasms  or  eonvulsiont  of  a  few 
muscles  or  of  a  single  limb,  the  attack  lasting  only  a  minute 
or  two.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  seized  witn  sickness 
or  a  sensation  of  fluntness,  the  si^t  becomes  dim,  the  re- 
collection imperii,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  so 
ikr  im^ired,  that  the  person  slips  ftx>m  his  chair,  or  fills 
from  his  horse,  and  lies  on  the  ground  insensible,  pale,  per- 
spiring, but  without  oonvulsitms.  Or  the  attack  may  be  so 
Blight  that  consciousness  is  not  wholly  lost ;  but  the  mind 
becomes  confused,  the  power  of  articulation  snddenly  dimi- 
nished, and  instead  of  finishing  the  sentenoe  he  was  utter- 
in^,  the  person  continues  to  mumble  for  half  a  minute  or  a 
minute  the  last  words  he  was  attemptii^  to  speak,  in  a  slow, 
monotonous,  gibbering  manner ;  and  then  recovering,  he 
takes  up  the  thread  his  discourse,  being  soon  aware  of  an 
interruption  of  consciousness,  whi(^  interruption  there  is 
o^n  an  efibrt  to  conceal.  This  state  is  described  by  the 
persons  subject  to  it  as  one  of  great  mental  distress  and 
agression,  like  a  frightful  dream :  they  fbel  perplexed  and 
afflicted  by  an  impeircct  reminiscence  of  some  overwhelm- 
ing calamity,  or  a  sense  of  remorse  for  which  they  cannot 
assign  a  cause.  A  paroxysm  of  this  kind  is  like  a  shon 
mood  of  extreme  melancholy,  and  such  is  ^e  impression 
that  the  countenance  of  the  p^ienc,  which  is  fall  of  sad- 
ness, makes  upon  the  spectator.  These  slighter  paroxysms 
may  recur  only  at  verr  distant  intervals ;  but  they  more 
commonly  return  often,  and  somstimea  time  or  four  times 
a  day. 

The  return  of  the  nq^nlar.apileptie  paroxysm  is  eicceed- 
ingly  various  in  dfflSsrent  individnals.  Ssveral  years  may 
intervene  between  the  sdzures;  or  they  may  recur  once 
every  month,  week,  or  day.  It  is  stated  that  they  some- 
times recur  periodically,  and  with  remarkable  exactness  to 
the  very  day ;  once  a  year,  or  once  a  monft.  When  Ihey 
recur  monthly,  and  observe  a  stated  day,  that  day  some- 
times coincides  with  the  new  or  ftall  moon,  a  coincidence  to 
which  great  importance  was  attached  in  former  times. 
The  interval  of  a  lunar  month  is  more  commonly  noticed 
among  females,  fi^m  the  connexion  of  the  disea.se  with  the 
uterine  functions.  In  some  instances,  the  paroxysms  occur 
every  week,  on  the  same  day;  and  ocoauonally 'every  day, 
or  mgfati  at  the  same  hour ;  but  they  tnort  ftwjpmitly  oomo 
on  when  first  Mling  asleep,  and  are  often  fbr  a  time  unsus- 
pected or  overtooked.  Sometimes  sevesal  slight  seiinres 
take  place  in  one  day ;  but  their  recurrenee  is  often  ex- 
tremely irregular.  When  they  are  neglected,  they  usually 
either  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  occur  after  shorter 
intervals.  Consciousness  and  sensation  being  abolished, 
pain  cannot  be  felt  during  the  fit 

Though  the  epileptic  attack  usually  oomes  on  suddenly, 
yet  it  sometimes  gives  distinct  warning  of  its  approach.  The 
symptoms  premonitory  of  an  epileptic  fit  sure  analogous  to 
those  whidi  precede  an  attack  of  apoplexy  [Apoplexy], 
namely,  headache,  giddiness,  flushing  oi  the  foce,  throbbing 
of  the  temples,  drowsiness,  sense  of  weight  or  heaviness  of 
the  head ;  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  sleeidessness, 
IVetfiilness,  irritabtli^,  or  unusual  cheerftilness  and  hilarity ; 
disorders  ^  the  digestive  organs,  as  voradons  appetite,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarthoea.  But  there  is  one 
peculiar  sensation,  tenned  die  «itni  epilepHeot  of  which 
many  epfleptics  are  conscious  immediately  before  the  fit. 
This  consiste  ofa  fooling  as  if  something  were  moving  in 
some  part  tjt  the  limbs,  or  trunk  of  the  Indy,  and  creeping 
thence  upwards  towards  the  head.  Sometimes  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sensation  of  a  current  of  air,  a  stream  of  wata-, 
or  a  slight  convulsive  tremor;  at  other  times  no  distinct 
id^  can  be  given  of  the  feeling  farther  tliah  that  it  is  a 
sensation  of  something  moving  aloi^.  Hiis  remarkable 
sensation  does  not  appear  to  follow  very  distinctly  the  course 
of  a  nerve,  but  it  seems  to  pass  along  the  integuments 
When  it  reaches  the  head,  the  patient  is  instantaneously 
deprived  sense,  and  iUls  down  in  convulsions.  The  sen- 
sation arises  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  toe,  fi»t, 
leg,  and  groin ;  in  the  finger,  hand,  and  arm ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spme  ;  in  the  uterus,  loins,  abdomen,  and  chest.  But, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  attack  of  epilepq^  is  pre~ 
ceded  by  no  such  warning ;  and  even  where  the  premoui- 
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B|Hlepff7  rarely  occurs  in  a  penon  otbarwise  in  sound 
health.  Out  of  three  huudred  cases,  the  early  history  of 
each  of  which  was  carefutlf  inveistigated,  very  few  had  been 

?erfefitly  well  previously  to  the  accession  of  the  disease, 
lonvulsiona  during  the  first  dentition,  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  mental  excitement,  diseases  of  the  glands,  chorea, 
hysteria,  tremor,  cramp,  vertigo,  palpitation,  headache, 
nushmg,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  preceue  the  first  epileptic 
attack,  and  perbapi  may  be  oonsiaered,  at  leaat  in  part,  as 
prediaposiue  caiues  of  tlw  aalady. 

A»  Uiit  duean  in  often  long  preceded  by  other  maladies 
before  the  actual  seizure,  wo,  after  it  has  iiugisted  ftir  some 
time.  It  induces  a  peculiar  state  Ot  the  constitutioii,  and  more 
especially,  it  would  appear,  in  the  nervous  system,  which 
predisposes  to  the  recurrence  of  the  attack,  and  tlie  signs  of 
which  internal  state  are  m^ifast  in  a  pe^^uliar  expression 
of  the  external  features.   The  eyelids  become  swollen:  the 
eyes  prominent  and  unsteady ;  the  look  vacant ;  the  cheeks 
pale,  the  lips  thick ;  and  the  individual  features,  however 
originally  beautiful,  grow  coarse,  and  lose  their  fine  expres- 
sion.  The  steadiness  and  energy  of  the  mind  progressively 
diminish ;  the  purpose  becomes  irresolute,  andthe  power  of 
continuous  application  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  siveu 
object  is  lost.   Instances  are  recorded  in  which,  thougn  the 
disease  recurred  Arequently  for  a  long  series  of  years,  neither 
the  memory  nor  any  otha  mental  faculty  appeared  to  be  im- 
paired; but  this  is  exceedingly  tare.   In  general,  in  the 
severe  and  protracted  cases,  the  following  melancholy  de- 
scription, given  byanantient  author,  is  but  two  correct: 
*  If  the  disease  be  of  long  duration  the  patients  become 
torpid,  languid,  and  dejected ;  they  avoid  the  si^ht  and  the 
society  of  men ;  time  does  not  affora  any  mitigation  of  their 
sufferings;  they  are  often  oppressed  with  watchfulness, and 
when  they  do  sleep  they  ore  terrified  with  horrible  dreams; 
they  loathe  food,  and  digest  with  difficulty ;  their  natural 
colour  disappears,  and  changes  to  a  leaden  nue ;  they  have  a 
diHiculty  of  comprehension,  on  account  of  torpor  of  mind 
and  of  sense  ;  they  are  dull  of  hearing,  are  affected  with  a 
ringing  of  the  ears  and  a  confused  sound  in  the  head ;  the 
tongue  is  unable  to  do  its  office,  either  on  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  or  from  injuries  which  it  may  have  re- 
ceived in  the  paroxysms ;  they  are  agitated  by  ewTuIsions, 
and  sometimes  the  mind  is  so  disturbed  by  tne  complaint, 
that  persons  labouring  under  it  become  fatuous  or  idiotic* 
It  is  an  old  observation  that  those  who  become  insane  at  an 
eariy  age  are  first  epileptic ;  and  it  is  cotain  that  epilepe^ 
often  terminates  in  mania,  a  violent  attack  of  mania  often 
immediately  following  the  epileptic  paroxysm.   '  Of  2<J8 
epileptics  in  the  SalpStribre,  in  1813,  80  were  maniai  al,  and 
5G  in  various  states  of  mental  alienation  and  imbecility. 
In  1S22,  out  of  339  cases  in  the  same  hospital  there  were 
2  monumonioes,  30  maniacs,  34  furious  maniacs,  1 29  insane 
for  some  time  after  the  paroxysms,  16  constantly  insane, 
8  idiotic,  bO  upon  the  whole  reasonable,  but  with  impaired 
memories,  and  liable  to  occasional  slight  delirium  and  ten- 
dency to  insanity,  and  60  without  aberration  of  intellect, 
but  irascible,  caprioioua,  obstiaat^  and  presenting  some- 
thing singular  in  their  characters.'   In  this  country  a  veiy 
common  termination  of  epilepsy  is  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

Authors  commonly  divide  epilepsy  into  two  species :  first, 
idiopathic,  where  the  disease  depends  on  some  primary 
affectiou  of  the  brain,  and,  secondly,  syrapathic,  in  which  it 
depends  on  an  affisction  of  some  remote  p^  as  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  bowels,  the  generative  organs,  the  circulating 
s):>tem,  Sec. 

The  state  of  the  brain  on  which  epilepsy  depends  is  un- 
known. Dissection  shows  that  the  brain  of  the  epileptic  is 
seldom  sound ;  but  much  as  this  subject  has  been  investi- 
gated, little  light  has  hitherto  been  shed  upon  the  pathology 
of  the  brain  as  eonnected  with  this  disease.  The  most  com- 
mon morbid  appearances  are  the  thickening  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull ;  roiculte  or  morbid  erowths  of  the  bone  from  the 
mner  uble  oi  the  skull ;  vaseuur  turgescence,  or  mflammor 
tion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  preternatural  hard- 
ness or  softening  of  ttte  substance  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  effusion  of  serum,  blood,  jelly,  or  pus  between 
the  membranes,  upon  the  surface  or  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain ;  tumors  or  morbid  growths  in  its  substance ;  ad- 
ventitious deposits,  as  tubercles,  or  parasitic  animal*,  as  hy- 
datids. Recent  researches  appear  to  indicate  that  the  parts 
of  the  brain  which  most  commjnly  undergo  morbid  chaijigcs 
of  structure  in  this  disease  are  the  parts  more  immediately 
ntheneigjilwirhoodofthe  sphenoid  hon^  and  especially 


the  pineal  and  the  pituitary  glands,  and  particularly  the 
latter.  But  occasionally,  where  violent  epilepsy  has  existed 
durinff  life,  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  brain  after 
death  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  appreciable  chanee  in 
its  structure ;  while  even  the  morbid  appearances  whicn  are 
manifest  are  often  obser\-ed  to  be  present  without  being 
accompanied  with  epilepsy ;  so  that  the  relation  between 
any  known  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  and 
epilepsy  is  not  yet  certainly  esublished.  It  follows,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  nothing  is  really  known  of  that  condition 
of  the  bnun  which  causes  epilepsy. 

But  many  of  the  causes  of  the  malady  are  well  ascertained, 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease.  It  is  conceived  that 
there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  epilepsy,  although 
I  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  assign  with  exactness  in  what  this 
{ffedispositun  exists.  Several  of  the  exciting  causes  are 
weak  impressions  which  are  applied  to  most  persons  with 
little  or  no  effect  *I  conclude  therefore,'  saysCulIen,  'that 
the  persons  affected  by  those  causes  are  more  easily  moved 
than  others,  and  therefore  that  in  this  case  a  certain  mo- 
bility gives  the  predisposition.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
greater  mobility  of  constitution  in  some  persons  than  in 
others,  as  is  manifest  in  the  state  of  the  mind.  If  a  person 
is  readily  elated  by  hope  and  as  easily  depressed  by  fear, 
and  passes  equally  ana  quickly  ftom  the  one  state  to  the 
other ;  if  he  is  easily  pleased  and  prone  to  gaiety,  and  as 
easily  provoked  to  anger  and  rendered  peevish;  if  liable 
from  slight  impressions  to  strong  emotions,  but  tenacious 
of  none ;  this  is  the  boyish  temparament,  coUigit  ac 
ponit  tram  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas ;  this  is  the  van'um 
et  mutabile  foemim ;  and,  both  in  the  bov  and  woman, 
every  one  perceives  and  acknowledges  a  mobility  of  mind. 
But  this  is  nec^essarily  connected  with  an  analogous  state  of 
the  brain ;  that  is,  with  a  mobility,  in  respect  of  any  im- 
pression, and  therefore  liable  to  a  ready  alternation  uf  excite- 
ment and  collapse,  and  of  both  to  a  considerable  degree. 
There  is  therefore,  in  certain  persons,  a  mobility  of  consti- 
tution, generally  derived  from  the  state  of  original  stamina, 
and  more  exquisite  at  a  certain  period  of  life  than  at  others ; 
but  sometimes  arising  from,  and  particularly  modified  by, 
occurrences  in  the  course  of  life.  And  this  mobility  con- 
sists in  a  greater  degree  of  eithm:  sensibility  or  irrituility.* 
Dr.  Cheyne  conceives  that  epilepsy  is  as  certain  a  muiifes- 
tation  of  the  strumous  diathesis  as  tubercular  consumption, 
psoas  abscess,  hereditary  insanity,  or  certain  congenital 
malformations  or  defects  of  organization  which  are  inherited 
only  from  scrofulous  parents.  Epileptic  patients  are  of  the 
habit  of  body  in  which  scrofula  occurs.  It  is  an  hereditary 
disease.  If  due  inquiry  be  made,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  although  the  direct  progenitors,  father  or  mother,  may 
have  escaped,  yet  that  some  member  of  the  fhmiiy,  uncle 
or  aunt,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  has  been  subjec:t  to 
fits;  and  if  epilepsy  occur  for  the  first  time  in  a  family  it 
is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  strumous  diatliesis  having 
been  exalted  by  the  intermarriage  of  two  persons  inheriioni 
of  that  condition  or  tendency  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
It  has  been  in  a  yet  more  remarkable  degree  If  the  parents 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  nearly  related ;  we  may  then 
expect,  if  an  epileptic  patieht  has  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  that  his  case  will  not  be  a  solitary  one  in  the 
family. 

The  exciting  causes  consist  of  two  classes,  those  which  act 
by  exciting  the  energies  of  the  brain,  and  those  which  act  by 
depressing  the  brain.  Those  which  act  by  over-stimulating 
the  brain  are  mechanical,  chemical,  and  mental  stimulants, 
and  the  peculiar  stimulas  of  over-dislention ;  as  sharp- 
pointed  ossifications,  arising  either  from  the  internal  sur- 
race  of  the  cranium  or  formed  in  the  membrane^  of  the 
brain ;  powerful  mental  emotions,  such  as  joy  and  anger ; 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  bram;  suppressed 
discluirges ;  violent  exercise ;  too  large  a  quantity  of^  highly 
nutritious  food  or  of  stimulating  drink.  *  1  have  observed,' 
says  Fothergill.  '  that  epileptics  are  often  extremely  in- 
cautious with  respect  to  diet ;  that  children  highly  indulged 
are  liable  to  the  disease;  that  in  every  other  period  of  ju- 
venescence,  and  in  middle-aged  adults,  if  they  were  attacked 
with  the  disease,  it  was  when  they  had  either  committed 
some  excesses  or  by  one  means  or  another  were  pjethoric, 
and  that  in  habits  subject  to  epilepsy,  the  disease  seldom 
recurred  mthout  either  an  habitual  indulMQce  in  eatlra 
or  a  neglect  of  necessary  exercise,' (  /■"\r~\rTlf> 

But  the  very  opposite  caii^Sj^^^gjcfiSnU^fay 
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wmken  the  enei^  of  the  brain,  occur  in  epilepsy,  as  he- 
moirhage,  wbetiher  spontaneous  or  artificial ;  terror,  horror, 
dugust ; '  any  powetful  and  disagreeable  aeosations,  and 
bspecially  certain  disagreeable  odours;  -excessire  eracua- 
tions,  great  &tigue,  inanition,  and  sedative  poisons. 

The  medical  treatment  of  a  case  of  epileiny  must  of 
course  differ  e^ntially  according  as  it  is  idiopathic  or 
t^ympathic,  and  connected  vith  a  plethoric  and  robust,  or 
debilitated  and  exhausted  state  of  the  system.  Unless  he 
previously  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  or  Uie  nature  of  the  affection  of  the  remote  oi^yn  in 
sympathy  with  which  the  brain  U  sufiiarinff,  the  practitioner 
must  work  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  must  be  liable  to 
adopt  the  ven  opposite  course  of  treatment  to  that  which 
the  case  really  requires.  When  the  appropriate  remedies 
are  judiciously  employed,  and  the  proper  regimen  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  epilepsy  is  often  permanently  cured,  and  the 
suffering  is  greatly  mitigated  even  in  those  forms  of  the 
disease  which  do  not  admit  of  cure.  Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid 
down  some  excellent  rules  for  the  management  of  epileptic 
patients,  of  which,  as  they  are  of  a  popuwr  nature,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  give  the  sub* 
stance. 

In  prescribing  a  rule  of  diet  suitable  to  all  epileptics, 
moderation  in  quantity  and  simplicity  in  the  prepuation  of 
the  food  are  indispensable  points.  The  diet  best  calculated 
to  preserve  an  individual  liable  ts  scrofula  from  an  attack 
of  ti»t  diseaae  is  best  suited  to  a  patient  liable  to  epilepsy. 
Fermented  liquors  should  in  general  be  altogether  with- 
held. Flesh-meat  ought  to  Ibrm  the  principal  part  of  one 
if  not  two  meals  in  the  day ;  and  milk,  if  it  do  not  retard 
digestion,  which  it  is  less  liable  to  do  when  fermeiited 
liqtion  are  laid  aside,  is  the  article  next  in  value.  The  epi- 
leptic ought  to  be  trained  so  as  to  be  in  good  wind,  so  as  to 
put  his  muscles  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  strength  and  firm- 
ness. BpUeptics  should  be  put  under  a  regular  course  of 
training  like  the  athletic  of  antient,  and  the  gentlemen  of  I 
the  fancy  in  modern  times.  When  the  patient  leaves  his  i 
bed  in  the  morning,  he  may  have  a  rusk  or  a  slic;  of  toasted 
bread  with  an  egg  beat  up  in  a  teacup  fiill  of  warm  water ; 
then  let  him  dress,  make  all  needful  arrangements,  and 
walk  three  or  four  miles.  Two  hours  or  more  after  he  has 
left  his  bed,  let  him  have  his  seeond  meal,  milk  or  cream 
in  water,  or  cocoa  with  bread  a  da^  old  and  butter.  Rest 
for  three  hours  after  Imakfast  This  will  be  the  best  time 
to  devote  to  business  or  education.  Then  he  must  again 
walk,  if  an  adult  possessed  of  sufficient  "'gour,  i^m  five  to 
eight  miles.  At  from  five  to  six  hours  after  his  second  \ 
meal,  let  him  have  a  third,  conusting  of  meat  of  the  best 
quality,  mutton,  poultry,  game,  or  very  tender  beef,  roasted 
or  boiled,  of  which  an  adult  must  not  eat  more  than  six 
ounces ;  bread,  and  one  moderate  helpuig  of  tender  well- 
boiled  vegetables;  of  drink,  not  more  than  a  common 
tumbler  full  of  distillod  water.  Seltzer  water,  with  a  little 
milk,  or  toast  and  water.  Then  rest  for  two  hours ;  that  is, 
stroll  in  a  garden,  read  an  amusing  book,  or  en^ge  in  any 
occupation  which  will  not  raise  the  pulse  by  one  oeat ;  then 
resume  more  active  exercise  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  five  or 
six  hours  after  dinner,  a  light  supper  may  be  taken,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  four  ounces  of  meat  with  bread,  or 
of  a  cup  of  milk  with  a  water  biscuit  Hie  rest  of  the 
evening  may  be  spent  in  cheerful  society,  in  a  large  airy 
room,  not  over  lighted  nor  over  heated,  but  sufficiently 
warm  to  prevent  that  chill  which  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
day  often  follows  very  active  exercise;  and  every  occupation 
by  which  the  mind  is  depressed  or  is  excited,  and  thereby 
subsequently  exhausted,  must  be  avoided.  The  patient 
must  be  in  bed  at  eleven  and  up  at  six,  nothing  in  general 
being  more  hurtful  to  epileptics  than  sleep  unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

The  scalp  in  all  epileptics  ought  to  be  shaved  once  a 
week,  and  daily  well  rubbed  with  a  flesh-brush  after  th« 
tepid  shower  bath,  or,  what  answers  nearly  as  well,  after 
pouring  a  flaggon  of  tefpivi  water  on  the  head  inclined  over 
a  U^e  basin.  The  paUent  nay  gradually  bring  himself  to 
sleep  without  a  night-cap  and  without  curtains,  with  the 
shoulders  and  head  raised  and  the  foet  well  protected  from 
the  cold,  in  a  chamber  as  large  and  airy  as  possible  and 
vilhoufcA  fire> 

A  patient  liable  to  epilepsy  must  not  be  permitted  to  ride 
nor  to  hold  the  reins  in  a  carriage.  The  grates  in  all  the 
apartments  which  he  frequents  ought  to  be  guarded  by  a 
deep  ana  itnmg  fender*  he  ought  to  a>-oid  the  itreaU  a 


crowded  city,  in  which  the  whirl  of  carriages,  the  tide  of 
human  beings,  and  the  multiplicity  and  distraction  of 
objects  produce  a  vraliginous  hurry  of  thought,  which  to 
him  is  ever  dangerous.  He  ought  not  to  walk  near  water. 
A  fine  young  man  of  twenty  came  to  an  untimely  end  in 
his  own  gardsn,  by  falling  into  a  runnel,  in  which  ho  was 
drowned,  although  the  water  was  not  more  than  four  inches 
deer 

If  an  attack  of  the  disease  come  on  while  the  patient  is 
in  his  chamber,  he  ou^t  immediately  to  be  laid  on  hit 
back  on  a  bed,  with  an  attendant  staniung  on  each  side  to 
pre^'ent  him  from  iiquiy  during  the  stru^le.  If  he  is 
mnch  flushed,  his  head  and  shoulders  ought  to  he  elevated, 
the  warmth  of  his  extremities  supported,  whQe  at  die  same 
time  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  room.  All  attempts  to 
make  him  swallow  or  to  stimulate  the  nostrils  are  improper 
A  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be  sent  for,  and  ought  to 
remain  in  attendance  while  the  struggle  lasts.  In  a  first 
attack,  if  the  fit  is  severe,  blood  oueht  to  be  procured  fnan 
the  temporal  artery,  a  precaution  which  will  also  be  neces- 
sary in  patients  of  an  apoplectic  diethesis  whensoever  they 
labour  under  a  prolonged  fit  of  apoplexy.  (Cheyne,  Cy- 
clopeed.  fif  Pract.  Med. ;  Copland,  Diet,  of  Pracl.  Med.  ; 
Prichard,  Diseaset  of  the  Nervous  System ;  Cooke,  Hist, 
and  Method     Cure  qf  the  variowt  Species  qf  Epilepsy. 

EPILOGUE  (tx-iXoyoc,  c^tlogus)  (compounded  of  iri, 
an  or  after,  and  X^yoc,  speeA)  signifies,  in  Greek,  a  sum- 
ming up,  the  end  or  pooratiim  of  a  discourse.  In  Eng- 
lish it  IS  applied  only  to  the  short  poems  or  copies  of 
verses  (invanabfy,  we  believe,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet) 
which  formerly  were  commonly  subjoined  to  new  plays,  and 
recited  on  the  stage  at  their  conclusion.  An  epilogue  is  usu- 
ally written  in  a  lively  tone,  with  such  allusions  to  the  play, 
the  author's  circumstances,  the  news  or  bshions  of  the  day, 
or  other  subjects  of  existing  interest,  as  are  thought  likely 
to  conciliate  favour,  and  send  the  audience  away  in  good 
humour.  '  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis 
true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue :  yet  to  good  wine 
they  use  good  bushes,  and  good  ])lay8  prove  the  better  by 
the  help  of  good  epilogues.*  (As  You  Like  It,) 
EPmACHUS.  [Proiikeopid*.] 
EPIMEWDES  was  bom  in  the  year  659  b.c.  (Suidas), 
at  Phnstus,  in  Crete,  according  to  some  accounts ;  or  at  Cnos- 
sus,  according  to  others ;  at  all  events,  he  was  a  citizen  of 
the  latter  place,  though  his  fother  am)ears  to  have  been  a 
Phiestian.  (Diog.  Laert,  i.  109.)  He  passed  his  youth  in 
solitaiy  retirement,  which  is  explained  in  the  antient  ac- 
count as  a  supernatural  slew  into  which  he  foil  when  a 
youth,  and  did  not  awake  till  more  than  fifty  years  after, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  among  his  fellow-citixens 
with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  beard,  and  with  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  natural  history,  which  then  appeared  more 
than  human.  The  e^'ent  of  his  life  for  which  he  is  best 
known,  was  his  visit  to  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  inha- 
bitants, in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  legislation  of  Solon 
by  purifications  and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  These  rites  were 
calculated,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  allay  the 
feuds  and  party  dissensions  which  pre\'ail«d  there;  and 
alihougfa  what  he  ei^oined  was  mostly  of  a  religious  nature 
(for  instance,  the  saoifice  of  a  human  vict&n,  the  eonsecra* 
tion  of  a  temple  to  the  Eumenidea,  and  of  two  altars  to 
Hybris  and  Ansdeia,  the  two  evil  powers  which  were  exert- 
ing their  influence  on  the  Athenians),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  his  object  was  politiral,  and  that  Solon's 
constitution  would  hardly  have  been  accepted  had  it  not 
been  recommended  and  sanctioned  bv  some  person  who, 
like  Epimenidea,  claimed  from  men  little  less  than  the 
A'eneration  due  to  a  superior  being.  The  Athenians  wished 
to  reward  Epimenides  with  wealth  and  public  honours,  but 
he  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  demanded 
a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree  and  a  decree  of  perpetual 
friendship  between  Athens  and  his  own  country,  Cdossus. 
Epimenides  visited  Athena  about  the  year  596  B.C.,  and 
died  soon  after  hia  return  to  Crete.  He  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  other  works,  which  are  en- 
tirely lost.  For  a  more  detailed  account  «f  this  remarkaUe 
personage  the  reader  is  refomd  to  C  F.  Heinrieh's.£)KiM- 
mdes  aus  KretOrhei^zig,  1801. 

EPINAL,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vosges.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  ^e  Moselle,  ^ut 
190  miles  in  a  straight  line,  east  by  south  of  Pans,  232 
miles  by  the  mad  ^^|Si«iLC^ti^0^n^.  Bpo^ 
nay,  Ca^oDi  sur  Marn^  Bar  sw  C^am  (uherwM  Bar  la 
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Xhie),  Donuremy,  and  HireeouTt ;  or  243  miles  through  Bar 
«ur  Omain,  Nancy,  and  Charm e«. 

No  mention  occurs  of  Spinal  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
tenth  centiu7,  vben  it  was  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Metx :  the  lordship  however  passed  subsequently  into  the 
hands  ttf  the  dukes  of  Lorraine.  It  was  fimaerly  well  fbr- 
Ufled,  and  had  a  fine  castle ;  but  the  fortiflcations  nave  been 
rased. 

Hie  town  is  ntuated  at  the  Ibot  of  the  chain  of  dw 
Vosges,  anl  in  a  district  abounding  with  delightflil  situa- 
tioiM.  The  npid  stream  of  the  Moselle,  whose  clear  and 
shallow  waters  here  roll  over  a  bed  of  large  pebbles,  divides 
the  town  into  two  unequal  portions :  the  part  on  the  right 
bank  is  called  'la  Grande  Ville;'  it  is  at  the  foot  of  an  emi- 
nence on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle :  the  part  on 
the  left  bank  is  called  *la  Petite  Ville;*  it  is  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Moselle,  and  a  smaller 
arm  of  that  river :  on  the  left  bank  of  this  arm  is  a  suburb, 
formerly  named  *  the  Suburb  of  the  Capuchins,'  from  a 
convent  of  the  monks  of  that  order.  The  streets  of  Epinal 
are  well  laid  out  Tbo  office  of  the  prefect  is  the  hneat 
edifice  in  the  place ;  the  court  of  justice  is  toleiably  luind- 
some ;  the  church  is  of  Gothic  architectore,  mingwd  with 
some  parts  in  Uie  style  nt  a  later  age.  There  u  a  theatre ; 
also  an  hospital  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  of  the  Moselle. 
There  are  some  public  walks.  The  popwation  in  1 832  was 
8670  for  the  town,  or  9070  for  the  wbiDle  commune.  The 
manu&etures  are  lace,  paper,  and  earthenware ;  and.  in  the 
neighbourhood,  block  tin,  wrought  iron,  paper,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  There  are  several  establishments  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  public  instruction,  a  library  of  17,000  volumes,  a 
collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a  drawing-school. 

The  neighbourhood  produces  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
peas,  lentus,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  hemp,  and  flax:  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  town  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  fir  planks 
(for  sawing  which  there  are  several  yards  round  Epinal), 
linen  yarn,  linen  oloth,  and  cattle.  The  airondissement  of 
Emnal  had  in  1832  a  population  of  91,578. 

EPIPHArNIUS,  SAINT,  a  Christian  bishop  and  author 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  a  vil- 
lage called  Besanduoan,  near  SleutheiopoUs,  in  Pdestine. 
He  spent  hb  youth  under  the  discipline  of  the  Gnostics  in 
Egypt,  where  he  acquired  a  great  fondness  fbr  the  monkish 
asceticism  then  so  prevalent  in  that  countr>'.  Having  be- 
come a  zealous  disciple  of  Hilarion,  the  patriarch  of  the 
monks  of  Palestine,  he  founded  and  long  presided  over  a 
monastery  near  his  native  village.  About  the  year  368  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Salamis,  the  metropolis  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  where  he  continued  about  36  years,  and  composed 
most  of  his  writings.  His  spirit  of  opposition  was  espe- 
cially excited  by  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  learned  and 
laborious  Prigen,  against  which  he  wrote  and  preached 
with  implacaUe  bittoness.  On  this  sul^eet  he  hotly  quar- 
relled, in391.with  J(An,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  &voured 
Origen^  views ;  but  he  found  in  Theophilu^  the  violent 
bis&ip  of  Alenndria,  «  worthy  ooadjutor,  who  in  399  con- 
vened a  council,  and  condemned  all  the  works  of  Origen. 
Epiphanius  himself  then  called  a  council  in  Cyprus  a.d. 
401,  and  reiterated  this  condemnation,  after  which  ne  wrote 
to  St.  Chrysostom,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
him  to  do  the  same;  and  on  finding  this  prelate  dismclined 
to  sanction  his  violent  proceedings,  be  forthwith  r^aired  to 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  bishops  of 
that  diocese  to  join  in  executine  the  decrees  which  his 
Cyprian  council  nad  issued ;  but  having  entered  a  church 
in  the  city  in  order  to  repeat  tiis  anathemas,  he  was  fore- 
warned by  Chrysostom  of  the  illegality  of  his  conduct,  and 
#as  obliged  to  desist  Exasperated  at  this  disappointment 
be  applied  to  the  imperial  court  for  assistance,  where  he 
soon  embroiled  htnuelf  wi£b  the  Empress  Sndoxia^  for,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  asking  him  to  way  for  the  young  Theo- 
dosius,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  ne  relied  that  her  son 
should  not  die  provided  she  would  not  patronise  the  de- 
fenders of  Origen.  To  this  presumptuous  message  the 
empress  indignantly  answered,  that  her  son's  Ufe  was  not 
:n  toe  power  of  Epiphanius,  whoso  prayers  were  unable  to 
save  that  of  his  own  archdeacon,  who  had  recently  died. 
After  thus  vainly  endeavouring  to  gratify  his  sectarian  ani- 
mosity, ha  resolved  to  return  to  Cyprus,  when,  according 
to  Soxoraen  (lib.  8,  cap.  15),  the  following  forewell  colloquy 
occurred  between  the  bishop  of  Salamis  and  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople:—*  I  hope,' said  Epiphanius  to  Chrysostom, 
*  yon  will  never  die  a  buhop.*  Cniyiostoni,  returning  the 


compliment,  replied  with  equal  courtesy,  I  hope  yon 
will  never  get  back  to  your  own  country  ;*  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  each  of  these  malevolent  wishes  was  accomplished ; 
for  Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and -died  in  exile,  and  Epipha- 
nius died  at  sea,  on  his  passage  to  Cyprus,  a.d.  403.  his 
works  in  Greek  were  first  printed  in  fol.  at  Basle,  in  1544. 
Several  editions,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Comarius, 
aubeequently  appeared  at  Basle  and  at  Paris  daring  the 
rixteenth  century;'  but  the  best  is  by  Patavios,  who  made 
a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  Cmek  tn^  and  added  a 
biography  of  the  authw  and  critical  notes.  This  edition  is 
in  S  vols.  fol..  Paris,  1622,  and  Cologne,  1682.  In  the 
'  Bpiphanii  Opnscula,  ex  editione  Petavii,'  are  some  very 
curious  and  valuable  old  prints.  The  principal  works  of 
Epiphanius  are,  1.  The  navapiov,  Panarion,  or  a  treatise  on 
Heresies,  that  is,  peculiar  sects  (aiptvit).  This  is  the  most 
important  of  the  author's  writii^.  It  treats  of  80  sects, 
firom  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  first  section  of  the  first  of  the  throe  books  into 
which  the  treatise  is  divided  contains  an  account  of  20 
heretical  sects  before  the  birdi  of  Christ;  the  remaining 
pwtion  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  60  heresies  of 
Christuuiity.  2.  '  Anacephalsosis,  or,  an  Epitome  of 
the  Panarion.  3.  'AyMVfMtriv,  Anooratus,*  or,  A  Disooursa 
on  the  Faith ;  expUuning  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinitv,  Re- 
surrection, Sec.,  in  confutation  of  the  Pagans,  Uaaicfaeani^ 
Sabellians,  and  Arians.  4.  A  Treatise  on  the  anttent 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins  of  the  JewB,withaGatiil(^e 
of  (Conical  Scriptures.  Besides  these  there  are  sevoral 
treatises  and  epistles,  some  of  which  are  fitlsely  attributed 
to  Epiphanius.   (See  Riveti  Crit.  Saer.  c.  28  and  29.) 

Epiphanius  was  an  austere  and  superstitious  ascetic,  and, 
as  a  bitter  controversialist,  he  often  resorts  to  veiy  fUse 
arguments  for  the  recitation  of  heretics.  That  his  inaccu- 
racy and  credulity  were  equal  to  his  religious  zeal  is  ap- 
parent fivm  his  numerous  mistakes  in  important  histori- 
cal foots,  and  his  reliance  on  any  false  and  foolish  reports. 
He  gravely  relates  the  story  of  the  seventy-two  tranuators 
having  been  shut  up  each  in  a  separate  cell  fn  the  produc< 
tion  of  the  Greek  Septua^t  version  d  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  in  the  *  nnanon'  (Heres.  39)  he  obswves,  that 
the  Devil,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  lay  quietly  by,  in 
expectation  of  being  pardoned ;  but  that  finding  no  chance 
of  salvation  from  the  Saviour,  he  at  once  became  fearfully 
refiractory,  and  has  ever  since  done  his  utmost  to  occasion 
all  possible  mischief  to  Christ  and  his  church.  Jerome  ad- 
mires Epiphanius  for  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  acoordingly  styles 
him,  Pentaglottos  («-ivrayXwrror),  or  the  Five-tonguerl ; 
but  ScEdiger  calls  him  ah  ignorant  man,  who  committed  the 
greatest  blunders,  told  the  greatest  ftdsehoods,  and  knew 
next  to  nothii^;  about  either  Hebrew  or  Greek.  However, 
his  vritii^  are  of  great  value  as  oontaining  numerous  cita- 
tions fIrom  enriouB  works  which  are  no  lon^  extant  (Du 
Pin,  BibliotMqut  Eeele*.  torn.  8 ;  Cave*s  Lit.  ffiat. ;  Bayle's 
Diet. ;  E>r.  A.  darkens  Sucoeation  tffSoBred  lAteratwre.) 

EPIPHANY,  from  the  Greek  'Eir^tEMut  i^phaneia\ 
appearance,  or  manifestation,  a  churon  festinl,  odebrated 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemoration  of 
our' Saviour's  being  manifested  to  the  wcnrld  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  miraculous  star;  likewise  denominated 
Twelfth  Day.  This  day  is  said  to  have  been  first  observed 
as  a  separate  feast  in  Oie  year  813.  The  customs  of  this 
day,  though  various  in  difibrent  countries,  all  agree  in  the 
same  end,  namely,  to  do  honour  to  the  eastern  magi,  or 
kings,  who  visited  and  made  offerings  to  our  Saviour  at  his 
birUi.  (Brady's  Ctaeis  Calendaria,  8t>.,  London,  1812, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 45 ;  Brand's  PoptOar  Antiq.,  4to.  edit,  voL  i.,  p.  18.) 

EP^H  YLLOSPBKUODS  PLANTS,  so  eelled  hj  the 
old  botanists,  beeaiue  they  bore  their  seed  upon  the  back  of 
their  leaves.  Tb^  are  what  have  more  reeently  been 
called  dorsiferous  ferns.  [Filiceb.] 

EPIPHYTES  are  plants  found  growing  upon  other 
vegetables,  adhering  to  their  bark  and  rooting  among  the 
scanty  soil  that  occupies  their  surikce,  in  wnich  respect 
they  are  distingui^ed  from  parasitical  plants,  which,  like 
Misettoe  and  the  various  species  of  Lwanthus,  strike  their 
abortive  roots  into  the  wood,  and  flouri^  upon  the  blood  of 
the  individual  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  In  this 
sense  of  the  word,  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  and  jdants  of 
many  other  fiuuilies,  are  epiphyte;  but  as  in  this  country 
at  the  present  day  the  word  is  principaLly  employed  with 
reference  to  those  OitiiidMed^itefi  j^V^jM^^M^ 
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to  plaoto  of  that  dsMriptian  that  we  pn^en  to  devote  the 
prwBDt  artiB)*. 

It  had  long  been  known,  fton  the  refwrtB  of  traTellecs, 
Uiat  orchidaceous  epiph^es  were  plants  of  extremeily 
Borioui  organizatioa,  and  that  great  numbers  were  also 
remarkable  for  the  singular  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their 
flowMi;  but  when  imported  into  ^is  country,  their  habits 
were  found  to  be  so  unlike  those  of  other  plants,  that  no 
gardener  could  auooeed  in  keeping  them  even  alive  for  aoj 
constdcaable  time,  oxoept  in  a  very  few  inatanoes ;  and  it 
was  not  til!  about  the  year  1820  that  the  real  method  of 
managing  them  successfully  began  to  be  understood.  About 
that  time  the  late  Mr.  Cattle^  and  the  writer  of  this  noic  e 
began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject  with  some 
success:  since  that  period  the  difficulties  of  cultivating 
orchidaceous  plants  ham  been  gradually  diaappearing^  and 
at  the  present  day  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
overcome;  so  tlut  in  the  saiidens  of  the  duke  of  Dercm- 
shire  at  Chatsworth,  of  Mr.  Bate  man  at  Knypenle;r,  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth,  of  Mr.  Harrison  of  laver- 
pool,  and  of  many  other  amateurs,  they  have  acquired  a 
beauty  quite  unluiovn  to  them  in  a  wild  state.  Species 
which  in  their  native  woods  yield  no  more  than  two  or  three 
of  their  curious  blossoms  in  a  oluato'  have  been  found  to 
produce  from  nine  to  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  the 
whole  order  has  in  short  been  found  willing  to  submit  to 
domestication  with  as  much  advantage  as  has  ever  attended 
roses,  hyacinths,  tulips,  or  dahlias,  —  those  well-known 
flowers  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  ledaimed  from 
their  wild  habits,  and  by  the  arta  of  cultivation  invested 
with  a  splendour  of  appearance  that  never  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  original  appearance  in  m  savage  state. 
Previously  to  the  year  1830  it  fa  doubtAil  wheUier  any 
garden  in  Bugland  could  at  any  one  time  have  produced 
twenty  species  of  these  plants,  and  now  at  least  a  thousand 
are  sueceuAiUy  preserved  in  the  ndleetiotts  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddigea^  RolliseMi,  Knigh^  and  other  nurserymen  near 
London. 

We  do  not  {n^pose  in  this  place  to  give  any  botanical 
account  of  these  curio ub  plants;  for  such  particulars  we 
refer  to  the  article  on  Okchidacsa.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  we  shall  confine  ourHelves  to  an  account  of  their 
natural  habits,  and  of  those  methods  of  cultivation  which 
appear  to  liave  met  with  so  much  success.  In  preparing  the 
following  account,  we  depend  in  part  upon  uur  own  expe- 
rienoe,  in  part  upon  the  information  wmtained  in  the  writ> 
ings  .  of  bocanio^  trevellera,  ^nd  in  part  upon  the  useftil 
oommuDtBationa  which  withhi  the  ftw  last  yean  have  been 
made  to  the  current  hwtioultnral  publioaOMU^  especially 
the  *  Transaetions  of  the  Hortieiiltural  Society'  and  the 
*  Gardonr's  Maffuine.' 

Orchidaceous  S^phytes  grow  naturally  upon  trees  in 
the  recesses  of  tropical  forests.  They  establish  themselves 
upon  the  branclws,  and  either  vegetate  amidst  masses 
of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or  cling  by  their 
long  succulent  grasping  roots  to  the  naked  branches  of 
trees,  from  which  ana  the  humid  atmospberd  together 
they  exclusively  derive  their  (ood.  It  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Henchman  that  they  are  never  found 
upon  dead  erect  trees  in  fMests ;  but  if  upon  dead  wood  at 
aU,  then  only  upon  faiXen  trunks,  which,  from  their  sUiuUion 
near  the  grotmo,  are  ocmstanlly  dampb  Such  situationa  an, 
hovever,  said  to  be  by  no  means  fkvourable  to  their  growth. 
They  will  also  flourish  upon  rocks  and  stones  in  £rt  and 
damp  elimates.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  of  Rio  Janwro  is  said, 
by  one  of  the  Horticultural  Sonet's  collect<Hrs  who  visited 
him,  to  have  oultivated  with  the  most  po-fect  success  above 
seventy  species  upon  a  wall  in  bis  garden  at  Bote  Fogo. 

We  even  see  some  of  them  germinate  and  grow  most  luxu- 
riantly in  damp  places,  in  the  stove,  upon  uie  sides  of  the 
garden-pots,  and  among  gravel ;  some  genera,  such  as  Bra- 
savola,  are  even  reported  to  prefer  stones ;  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  found  them  in  ul  eases  growing  equally  well  in  Nepaul 
upon  trees  and  stones,  provided  the  latter  had  a  certain 
~  quantity  of  mould  and  moss  adhering  to  them.  In  the  bo* 
tanic  guden  at  Calcutta  they  are  said  to  be  cultivated  wiUi 
auecese  in  raissd  beds  of  solid  brickwork,  ,so  contrived  as  to 
Insure  a  |>erl<Bet  drainage;  the  8<h1  being  rich,  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  at  leiMt  twchthixds  small  pebbles,  and 
eoverod  with  a  dense  layer  of  moss.  A  certain  quanti^  of 
shade  seems,  in  many  case^  essential  to  than,  their  natu- 
ral situation  being  m  forests,  or  among  the  Iwanehes  of 
srenrag  treaa.  In  Brtat  numbari  itf  them  ooonpy  damp 


woods  and  rub  valleys,  among  vegetation  of  the  most  lux- 
uriant description,  by  which  they  are  embowered.  Reinwardt 
describes  others  as  inhabiting  in  great  abundance  tnoae  deep 
shady  gloomy  forests  which  form  the  lower  sone  of  v^tatioii 
in  Java,  where  the  air  is  heavy  and  damp  with  vapours  tlut 
cannot  ascend,  and  where  the  thickness  of  the  vegetation  ta 
really  frightful ;  where,  in  short,  heat,  moisture,  and  a  most 
extraordinarily  deep  and  rich  vegetable  soil  combine  to  pro- 
duce wood  of  a  fungus-like  softness  and  an  inconceivable 
abundance  of  twining  plants  and  epiphytes.  In  tluse  forests 
more  especiallv  where  huge  fig-trees  ctmstitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  timber,  iutermingled  with  the  most  tropical  forms 
of  vegetation,  such  as  sterculiaces,  saptndacese,  and  arto- 
carpeai,  tufts  of  orchidaceous  plants  Mound,  in  company 
with  araceaa.  acanthaoaas,  and  singSwracee. 

Xn  Nepaul  Dr.  Wallioh  states  that  orehidaGeous  epiphytes 
now  in  company  with  tma ;  and  &e  thicker  the  fewest, 
the  more  stately  the  trees,  the  richer  and  Uaoker  the  natu- 
ral soil,  the  more  proftise  the  orebidacen  and  ferns  upim 
them.  There  they  flourish  by  the  sides  of  dripping  springs 
in  deep  shady  reeaases,  in  mconceivabla  quantity,  and  with 
an  astonishing  d^ree  of  luxuriance.  It  would  however  be 
a  great  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  very  shady  places 
tl^t  orchidaceous  epiphytes  appear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cases  just  cited  areextreme,and  that  they 
more  commonly  prefer  situations  where  the  broken  rays  of 
^e  sun  can  readily  reach  them.  Mr.  John  Henchman  states 
(Gfardenert'  Mag.  iL  ISS'V  that  he  has  observed  in  Demerara 
*  that  orehidaoeiB  appear  to  rejoice  in  a  light  situation  and  a 
fiee  cireolatMn  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  are  decidedly  ad- 
verse, with  few  aoeptions,  to  exposure  to  the  intense  rave 
of  the  sun.  We  nay  except  from  this  remark  imcidiu'm 
luridum,  the  eatasMums,  and  a  fine  pseudo-bulb  found  on 
the  Spanish  Main  (which  I  suppose  to  be  an  epidindrum), 
which  seem  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  rejoice,  in  raposure  to 
the  sun.'  Mr.  Bateman  also  found,  from  Uie  report  of  his 
collector,  CoU^,  that  the  situations  in  which  they  are  most 
usually  seen  are  those  parts  of  a  forest  where  old  and 
broken  wood  occurs,  or  on  the  skirts  of  savannas.  These 
savannas  are  large  open  breaks  in  the  woods,  «>vered  with 
fine  white  sand,  which  has,  at  night,  the  appearance  of  snow. 
They  contain  also  many  low  and  stunted  bushes.  The  or- 
chidacese  seem  to  like  an  airy  and  exposed  dwelling-place ; 
being  found  on  the  more  prominent  parts  of  a  tree,  and  not 
in  the  shade,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  CoUey  only 
found  in  one  instance  an  orchidaceous  plant  in  Uie  heart  oi 
ft  fbrest,  and  this  was  imwing  on  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a 
tree  so  rotten  as  to  AlQ  to  pwees  wha  prswcd  with  the 
foot.   {Gard.  Mag.  ii.  4.) 

This  quite  corresponds  with  the  statenunts  of  travel- 
lers in  Brazil,  who  speak  of  their  occurring  most  abund- 
antly in  open  glades  of  the  forests,  and  on  the  foces  of  naked 
rocks,  or  on  ahaded  banks,  although  they  are  also  met  with 
'  in  sombre  glades  where  heated  vapouztare  incessantly  cir- 
culating.* 

Where  the  climate  suits  them,  they  are  sometimes  pro- 
digiously numerous,  Descourtilz,  in  his  manuscripts, 
speaks  of  a  whole  tree  being  overrun  with  a  single 
species ;  and  Henchman  also  assures  us  that  in  Draoerara 
masses  of  oncidium  altissimum  and  maxillaria  parkeri  are 
to  be  seen,  which  would  defy  any  attempt  at  mtrusiiMi ;  on 
the  Spanish  Main  he  saw  the  epiphyte  commonly  called 
the  spread  eagle,  which  will  possibly  prove  an  epidendrum, 
daspiQg  enormotu  ttees^  ana  covering  them  from  top  to 
bottom;  and  he  also  met  with  two  <v  three  species,  sup- 
posed to  be  maxillarias,  which  were  growing  with  uu- 
common  vigour.  But,  he  adds,  'with  the  above  excep- 
tions, I  have  not  found  orchidaces  growing  in  sudi  quanti- 
ties as  it  has  been  reported  they  do  ;  often,  as  Mr.  Bate- 
man justly  observes,  single  specimens  only  are  to  bo  ob- 
tained, lliis  cannot  be  more  strongly  illustrated  than  in 
the  case  of  a  beautiilil  oncidium,  which  I  was  happy  enough 
to  meet  with  on  the  Spanish  Main ;  its  leaves  are  nearl\ 
six  indies  in  width,  of  a  very  firm  texture,  and  possessing  an 
uncommonly  strong  nerve;  and  though  the  plant,  judgm^ 
from  the  remaina  w  the  (»riginal  stem,  which  had  graduall) 
decayed  as  the  plant  progressed,  must  have  occupied  its 
station  for  nearly  half  a  centtu^,  yet  I  aeardied  the  ne^h- 
bourhood  in  vain  for  another  specimen,  nor  did  I  see  ano- 
ther plant  of  it  on  the  Main.* 

This  sltogether  oorreqwnds  with  what  we  know  of  such 
plants  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  general  habit  ot  tbs 
,  wfaotoerdsr.  which  iae^t^f^^j^ptl^d^li^^ 
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Vpon  ODiMpaiiiig  theorohidaceoTis  plaats  of  Jm,  of  Ceylon, 
and  of  the  Bunuese  country,  it  is  quite  extmwdinar)'  how 
fev  speein  those  countries  possesK  in  common ;  aiul  the 
quantities  of  species  found  exclusively  in  ereryla^e  collec- 
tion are  a  corroboration  of  the  same  fact^  Mr.  Bateman 
assures  us  that  in  Gu^a  '  a  river  maybe  ascended  tot 
twenty  miles  without  an  orchidaceous  plant  being  seen; 
while,  on  a  sudden  turn  of  the  stream,  every  tree  becomes 
covered  with  them :  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  fa- 
vourite aspect;  for  on  some  of  the  rivers  which  Mr.  Colley 
\*isited  he  found  them  exclusively  on  the  northern  exposure, 
while  on  others  they  occupied  the  southern.'  The  part  of 
the  tree  on  which  they  are  principally  found  is  as  uncertain 
as  their  station.  It  is  said  that  thev  love  the  loftiest 
branches,  and  are  hardly  found  near  the  bottom,  and  M. 
Descourtilf  confirms  this  statement  by  describing  some 
of  them  as  swinging  in  the  air  from  the  top  of  the  old 
patriarchs  of  the  forest,  or  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of 
storms  in  the  most  exposed  ntuations.  But  Mr.  Henchman 
asserts  that  in  Dembrara  at  least  they  *  do  not  grow  in  such 
high  situations  upon  trees  as  is  generally  supposed.  Twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  is  the  greatest  height,  with  few  excep- 
tions, at  which  I  have  seen  them  growing.  Some  of  the 
bulbloss  epidendnims,  the  spread  eagleplanU'and oncidium 
papilio,  attain  a  much  greater  height.  "Hie  other  oncidiums 
I  have  not  seen  growing  above  seven  feet  or  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  generally  on  some  of  the  small  closely  in- 
terwoven branches,  and  not  on  the  stem  or  main  branches 
of  the  tree.  The  various  species  of  Gongora,  Coryanthes, 
and  RodriguMia,  are,  almost  without  exeeptiqn,  found  in 
the  same  |K»ition;  while,  again,  the  genera  Maxillaria, 
Pernandena,  Epidendrum,  Ceratochilus,  Cattleya,  Zygope- 
talon,  Brassavola,  Omithidium,  Camaridium,  Pleurotballis, 
Brassia,  Omlthocephalus,  Trizeuxis,  Catasetum,  and  many 
other  genera  supposed  to  be  new,  I  have  found  always  at- 
tached to  the  trunk  or  strong  Ihnbs  of  the  tree,  which  they 
dasp  with  surprising  tenact^.  It  may  be  also  obser\-ed 
that  rough  and  soft  barked  trees  are  favourite  habitats  of 
orehidaceec.  The  calabash  tree,  which  has  a  peculiarly  soft 
and  woolly  bark,  often  possesses  many  of  the  more  minute 
species.  Indeed,  I  sent  home  pieces  of  the  calaWsh  tree, 
about  a  foot  long,  on  some  of  which  were  six  and  on  others 
seven  distinct  species  of  orchidacece.' 

A  high  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year,  and  a 
clinuLte  either  constantly  humid  or  at  least  periodically  so, 
are  also  atmospheric  elements  eminently  favourable  to  the 
production  of  these  plants.  AH  those  species  which  simply 
exist  olincing  by  their  roots  to  the  Inanchea  G(  growmg 
trees,  and  probably  others  also,  most  necessarily  derive 
their  nourishment  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
from  the  moisture,  in  a  very  elastic  state,  that  sarrounds 
them.  And  although  nature  seems  in  genml  to  have 
provided  for  the  scantiness  of  their  food  by  the  construction 
of  them  with  a  cutide  only  capable  of  parting  by  slow 
degrees  with  the  fluid  they  receive  by  their  roots,  yet  it  is 
obviously  requisite  that  they  should  be  so  utuated  as  to  be 
within  reach  of  an  abundant  supply,  not  only  at  the  time 
when  they  are  growing,  hut  also  at  all  other  times  to  a 
certain  extent.  Hence  we  find  that  the  hottest  countries 
if  dry,  and  the  dampest  if  cold,  are  destitute  of  them,  while 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  country  both  hot  and  damp  in 
which  they  are  not  plenliftil.  For  example,  in  Africa  they 
are  unknown  in  its  sandy  deserts  and  parched  atmosphere, 
notwithstanding  tha  hi^h  temperatutfi  of  that  part  of  the 
world ;  yet  they  abotmd  m  Siena  Leon^  where  me  climate 
is  damp,  and  even  tA  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  they  occur 
not  unsparingly  in  that  jungly  distoict  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  Town  to  which  the  name  of  OutniquaUnd  is 
applied. 

In  the  West  India  Islands  the^  exist  in  great  quantities, 
particularly  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  not  however  so  much 
on  the  coast  as  upon  the  lower  ranges  of  hills.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  their  habits  elsewhere :  in  these  islands  the 
air  of  the  levd  of  the  sea  is  dry,  while  that  of  the  moun- 
tains  is  humid.  Captain  Sabine  found  the  air  of  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  Trinidad  indicate  5°  of  dryness,  and  that  of 
Jamaica  7° ;  while  the  atmosphere  was  saturated  with  hu- 
midity in  the  first  of  these  islands  at  1060  foet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  second  at  an  elevation  of  4080 
feet.  At  Rio  Janeiro  the  mean  temperature  is  74°  ^,  and 
much  higher  inland ;  the  woods  ue  so  damp  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  dry  plants;  ud  inindi  litaaticns  multitudeB  of 
orehidaeeouBepiphTtnspxfaigiiy.  Bntm  the  immediate  Ti- 


efailty  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  where  'die  nms  tenpentue  to 
67°  6'  and  the  air  dry,  they  are  unknown ;  and  in  the  high 
dry  laud  of  Mendoia.  where  the  aridity  is  idll  greater,  the 
whole  order  disappears,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
species.  On  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as  liigh  as 
Lower  Peru,  orchidaceous  epiphytes  are  unknown,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
effiBct  of  the  currents  setting  round  Cape  Horn,  which 
bring  the  mean  temperature  of  even  Lower  Pani  itself 
down  to  fiO°  at  night,  and  how  arid  the  whole  of  that  regior 
is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys.  No  country  howevet 
exhibits  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  India  the  necessity 
of  a  hot  and  damp  climate  for  the  production  of  orchidaceous 
epiphytes.'  In  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  mean  tempe- 
rature (rf^  which  is  estimated  at  between  77"  and  78°,  and  is 
very  damp,  they  are  found  in  proftision.  InNepaul  it  is  upon 
the  sides  of  the  lower  mountains  that  they  occur,  where  tne>- 
^^tate  amongst  clouds  and  constant  sbowos ;  while  on 
the  continent  <^  India  th^  are  almost  unknown,  their  place 
being  occupied  by  parasitical  Lorantbi.  The  traveller  finds 
himself  in  the  mornii^  on  the  dry  plains  of  Hindustan, 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  80°,  and  where  aH  the  trees 
are  destitute  of  orchidaces ;  and  at  noon  he  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  range  of  the  Nepaulese  hills,  where  every  tree 
teems  with  that  class  of  plants.  There  are  however  places 
on  the  continent  of  India  where  they  ore  not  less  numerous 
than  in  Nepaul ;  at  the  nstuaries  of  the  Ganges,  the  Brah- 
mapootra, the  Iravraddi,  and  the  rivers  of  Martaban,  they 
exist  in  vast  quantities:  but  all  these  stations  are  ex- 
cessively damp.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta  they 
grow  most  vigorously  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the 
fiercely  hot  aeason,  which  begins  in  March  and  lasts  till  the 
10th  of  June,  they  perish,  notwithstanding  all  the  cue 
they  reoeive.  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France  t^er  si- 
milar evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

While  however  these  statements  are  applicable  to  a  very 
large  part  of  orchidaceous  epiphytes,  there  are  some  striking 
exceptions  that  require  to  be  pointed  out,  both  with  regard  to 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  to  the  temperature  requisite  for 
their  production. 

Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  has  shown  in  the  *  Botanical 
Register,'  fol.  1699,  that  in  New  Holland  there  are  three  of 
these  plants  which  require  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
probable  that  others  exist  in  other  countries.  *  These  are 
Dend.  »mulum,  Br.,  an  epiphyte  uniformly  found  upon  the 
nigged  trunk  of  Eucalyptus  resinifera,  or  Ironbaik,  in  the 
open  very  dry  forest  gronnds  of  the  older  colony  at  Port 
Jackson ;  Cj^hidiom  canalicniatinn,  Br.,  which,  of  late 
years,  hiu  been  observed  beyond  the  TVopic,  both  at  More- 
ton  Bay  and  still  further  to  the  southward  at  Hunt^s 
River,  growing  upon  the  principal  limbs  of  several  of  the 
eucalypti  in  the  dry  open  shadeless  forest  These  two  epi- 
phytes flourish  most  luxuriantly  in  an  extremely  dry  at- 
mosphere, and  flower  usually  in  the  summer  season  in  their 
native  wilds,  the  high  temperature  of  which  is  oftentimes 
greatly  increased  by  the  hlighting  hot  winds  which  not 
unfrequently  prevail  at  that  period  from  the  north-west. 
The  third  is  Dendrobium  undulatnm  of  Mr.  Brown,  a 
handsome  species,  originallv  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  at  Bustard  Bav,  and  wKich  has  been  lately  found  on 
barren  hills,  naturally  clear  of  timber,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Brisbane  River  at  Moreton  Bay,  where  the  i^ant  forms 
tufts  on  bare  rocks  exposed  to  the  ftall  heat  of  the  sun. 
which,  during  nine  monUia  of  the  year,  is  very  considerabLe 
on  that  part  of  the  coast* 

In  many  oases  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 
hitherto  spoken  of  is  natural  to  these  plants,  and  there  are 
some  instances  where  they  are  naturally  accustomed  to 
rigorous  weather.  In  America,  their  favourite  station,  ac* 
cording  to  Humboldt,  is  in  the  gorges  of  the  Andes  of 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Quito,  and  Peru,  where  the  air  is 
mild  and  humid,  and  the  mean  temperature  63°— 67°  Fahr. 
(17° — 19"  Cent.)  In  these  localities  they  are  so  abundant, 
that,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  '  Flora  Peruviana," 
above  1000  species  might  be  found  in  Tarma,  Huanuco, 
and  Xauxa  alone.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  one 
species,  Epidendrum  conopseum,  should  advance  as  far  to 
the  northward  as  the  rice  climate  of  Florida,  where  it 
powa  on  the  bark  of  Magnolia  glauca,  nor  that  others 
should  be  found  in  the  dajup  maritime  parts  of  the  govern' 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But  it  is  morr'lemadu^d^^t 
an  oncidium  nubigmum  liBii^iizaMi^y^im^^^^  at 
14,000  foet  on  tibe  mountaiDs  of  Pern,  and  tlm  oOwr 
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nwoies  should,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Deaeourtilx.  be 
ule  to  bear  without  difficulty  the  cold  glacial  winds  of 
the  high  serras  of  Brazil  Tho  same  peculiarities  occur  in 
the  eastern  world.  Reinvardt  speaks  of  great  quantities 
of  Orchidaeeta  in  the  Storax  and  Laurel  woods  of  Java, 
growing  along  with  Nepenthes,  Rhododendrons,  Magnolias, 
and  Oaks,  in  a  zone  of  vegetation  whose  lower  limit  is 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  DendiobiuiD  nobile,  Renanthera 
eoccinea,  and  some  oth^  bear  the  periodical  cold  of 
Canton,  where  it  oceadonaUy  freeses;  Daodiobium  oatons^ 
tnm  and  monilifbrme  oecur  in  Japan  as  ftr  north  as  S7°  or 
38\  or  the  parallel  of  Lisbon,  and  are  periodically  subject 
to  a  Tery  low  temperature;  and  Dr.  Royle  mat  with  the 
dedduous  Cidogyiws  and  Dendrebium  alpestre  on  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  at  the  height  of  7500  ft.,  where  snow 
sometimes  lies  in  winter  for  a  week  or  more.  To  the  south- 
ward they  not  only  occur  in  the  latitude  of  Port  Jackson, 
where  the  mean  temperature  does  not  exceed  66°  6',  but 
even  in  much  higher  latitudes.  The  beautiful  little  Gunnia 
australis  grows  on  the  branches  of  shrubs  in  Emu  bay,  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  about  41°  S.,  and  Earina  mucronata 
extends  to  45^  45'  S.,  in  '  the  very  permanently  damp  woods 
which  clothe  the  shores  of  Duskv  Bay  in  New  Zealand,* 
where,  it  was  orinnolly  observed  by  Forster  in  Cook's 
second  voyage,  and  vhne  it  has  nnce  been  met  with  by 
Mr.  Cunningtiam.  whose  words  we  quote. 

Such  aie  the  more  in^ortant  data  that  we  possess  to 
guide  us  in  the  oultivation  oi  (Htchidaoeous  epiphytes :  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the^  are  kejit  in  this  country  in 
fltoves  Uie  air  of  which  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  constant 
moisture  and  at  a  temperature  varying  from  56*^  to  90°  or 
more.  The  requisite  uniformity  of  their  atmosphere  ia 
provided  for  by  keeping  the  bouses  but  little  ventilated  and 
the  glass  of  the  roof  well  puttied  at  the  junction  of  the 
squares.  Shade  is  secured  either  by  moveable  laths  or  by 
a  screen  of  netting  or  coarse  canvass,  or  by  some  such  con- 
trivance ;  some  even  grow  their  plants  in  a  house  exposed 
only  to  the  north :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  plan  is  a 

f'ood  one ;  for  it  is  an  object  not  only  to  exclude  Mccessive 
igbt^  but  also  to  be  able  to  admit  it  if  requisite,  and  this 
cannot  happen  in  a  hothouse  inth  a  ncorthem  aspect 

The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  made  to  grow  is  peat  or 
some  other  kind  of  decayed  v^tahle  matter,  thoroughly 
drained,  and  yet  so  compact  as  not  to  be  liable  to  become 
dry  by  excessive  loss  of  water.  In  many  cases  it  is  found 
advantanous  to  make  the  plants  grow  upon  the  apex  of  a 
truncated  cone  of  earth  rismg  several  inches  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  Certain  kinds  are  suspended  in  basket^  or  in 
frames  so  contrived  as  to  be  011ed  with  moss  and  decayed 
vegetable  mould  rammed  in  very  tight;  and  provided  Uiat 
precaution  is  attended  to,  the  caulescent  drooping  species, 
especially  Dendrobiums  and  Vanda-Uke  plants,  thrive  ad- 
mirably ;  but  in  general  it  ia  found  most  advisable  to  ^ant 
in  earUi  in  common  garden-pots.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  some  qieoiei  on  decayed  dead  wood,  but  th^ 
are  generally  abanduied  now;  nor  have  the  trials  to  culti- 
vate them  on  the  branches  of  living  tiees  hitherto  proved 
more  successful.  The  orange  tree  was  employed  for  this 
purpose  bv  Mr.  Lance  with  great  success  in  Surinam ;  but 
m  tne  botoouse  it  does  not  appear  to  suit  them. 

By  attending  to  the  natural  habits  of  these  plants,  and 
observing  the  pcecautions  just  pointed  out,  the  management 
of  orchidaceous  epiphytes  has  been  brought  quite  within 
the  skill  of  any  good  gardener.  There  are  however  two  or 
three  capital  points  about  which  cultivators  entertain  great 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  first  is  temperature.  Some  allow  the  thermometer 
to  rise  to  100"  and  higher  in  a  summer's  day,  and  never 
suffer  it  tofUl  below  65°;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
th«r  houses  ore  so  unpleasant  that  few  persons  can  visit 
them  to  inspect  the  beautiflil  olyeots  they  contain.  Others 
keep  the  temperature  of  even  midsummer  down  to  80* 
at  the  most,  and  permit  the  minimum  beat  to  be  low  in 
proportion :  their  houses  are  e<msequently  cool  and  pleasant 
at  all  times.  If  we  must  admit  that  the  first  practice  is 
eminently  suecessfhl  with  some,  so  is  the  other  moat  as- 
suredly so  with  others,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  the  only  method  foUowed. 

The  second  qusstion  is  the  amount  of  moisture.  Some 
form  water  tanks  in  their  houses,  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  irtiicb  keeps  the  air  continually  at  the  point  of 
saturation;  oUwn  nmply  keep  the  air  sensibly  moist,  by 
■jringing  or  similar  daviesa;  the  first  is  aecomfianied  bya 


high,  the  latter  by  a  moderate,  tempwature ;  in  this  ««m 
aho  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  latter  practice  is  the  best. 
The  fitct  is  that  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  it  is 
right  always  to  follow  nature  literally  in  what  we  suppose  to 
be  her  practice,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  adapt  the 
management  of  our  plants  to  the  new  and  artificial  condition 
under  which  they  are  placed.  Keeping  plants  in  a  state  of 
constant  excitement  by  exposure  to  an  excessive  climate  is 
a  certain  means  of  weakening  them  in  the  long  run,  and 
may  be  compared  to  keeping  an  animal  always  awake.  It 
may  be  very  true  that  this  vaaj  seem  to  happni  in  nature ; 
but  does  it  really  happen?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  long 
diurnal  darkness  of  a  tropical  situation  may  be  intended  as 
a  compensation  for  the  high  excitement  ta  daylight?  and 
are  not  we,  with  18  hours*  da^ight  in  summer,  m  an  easen- 
tially  different  position  from  what  orchidaceons  epiphytes 
firom  equinoctial  regions  are  exposed  to  in  a  wila  stale  ? 
Moreover,  it  can  hudly  be  doubted  that  a  moderate  tem- 
perature is  sufficient  for  them,  even  if  they  ean  be  made  to 
bear  an  excessive  climate. 

The  third  unsettled  point  is  of  anothor  nature.  In  our 
hothouses  we  often  maintain  a  high  temperature  all  the 
year  round,  keeping  our  stove-phmte  growing  from  January 
to  December.  In  nature  this  hardly  evw  nupans.  If  a 
country  has  no  winter,  it  has  its  dry  season,  during  which 
plants  become  more  or  less  torpid.  This  is  quite  the  case 
in  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  orchidaceous  ^iphytes 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Mexioi^ 
where  the  climate  is  equal  and  mild.  Should  we  not 
therefore  give  such  plants,  when  cultivated,  a  similar  period 
of  repose?  About  this  ihe  opinions  of  cultivators  are  sc 
much  divided  that  we  cannot  say  on  which  side  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  would  go.  Mr.  Bateman  calls  attention  to 
the  foot  in  his  account  of  Colley's  missibn  to  Guiana.  '  In 
consequence,'  he  says,  *  of  the  unexampled  length  of  the  dr^' 
season,  scarcely  an  orchidaceons  plant  was  seen  in  flower, 
or  a  pseudo  bulb  which  had  not  lost  its  leaves.  When, 
however,  the  rains  had  commenced,  that  is,  in  the  month 
of  July,  the  OrchidaceiB  wese  pushing  rapidly  into  flower, 
as  were  also  some  at  those  collected  by  BIr.  Cdley,  which 
reached  this  country  in  as  dry  and  shiivdled  a  state  as  DiUeh 
bulbs  usually  come  over  in.  This  may  afford  a  hint  for 
their  cultivation.* 

And  Henchman,  in  like  manner,  urges  the  eircunstance 
upon  the  consideration  of  gardeners : — 

'  The  atmospheric  changes,'  he  says,  '  are  very  great  in 
tropical  climates ;  and,  as  I  consider  tixnX  Orchidace»  de- 
rive their  main  support  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  I 
think  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  te  the  various 
changes  by  which  they  are  in  their  natural  state  liable  to 
be  affected.  One  of  the  principal  objects  kept  in  view  by 
growers  of  Orchidacese  appears  to  be  the  keeping  up  a  re- 
gular heat  in  the  stove.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
nature;  for  in  the  tropics,  to  a  sultry  day,  with  the  thermo- 
meter standing  at  from  85°  to  95^,  succeeds  a  cool  night 
and  a  cdlA  morning,  the  themunneter  falling  to  60°  w  55**; 
effecting  in  twenty-four  hours  a  change  of  temperature  of 
from  2i>°  to  30*.  During  the  dry  season,  periods  of  two^ 
three,  and  often  extending  to  five  or  six  months,  the  whide 
nourishment  derived  by  me  Orchidacese  must  be  commu- 
nicated throush  the  agency  of  the  tree  to  which  they  are 
attached,  or  from  the  atmospheric  moisture  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  dew  which  has 
fidlen  during  the  night  and  momii^;  for  the  situations 
generally  occupied  by  Orcbidacee  preclude  the  possibilihr 
of  the  dew  reaching  them  in  its  descent ;  and  sUgnt  thou^ 
the  moisture  be  which  is  communicated  through  th^ 
channels  to  Orchidaoea^  it  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  retain 
the  vital  ptineiple  in  t^epseudo-bulb,  though  not  soffldent 
to  rouse  it  into  action.  The  dry  season  thm  i^ipears  to  act 
upon  Orohidaoee  on  much  the  same  principle  as  our  winter 
acts  upon  our  trees,  &c.  It  is  for  them  a  period  of  rest; 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  having  been  well  ripened,  are  ready, 
when  the  wet  season  has  given  them  a  sufficient  stimulus,  to 
push  forth  luxuriantly  both  leaves  and  fliowais.*  Never- 
theless some  of  our  best  gardeners  objeot  to  the  plan  of 
periodical  resting ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  appear  to  succeed 
without  attending  to  it 

So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  writ^  of  this  article  is  of  any 
value,  it  is  rather  in  fovour  of  the  system  of  resting  theie 
plants  for  three  or  four  months  annually,  by  lowesing  the 
temperature  to  60^  or  thereabouts,.  sf^  cUmmisl^  the 
mwsture  very  eonsid^iflfly^^ritdbM  m-regiM  (^CataittuB^ 
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Gyeaadim,  Phaius,  Bletia,  Geodorum,  and  tome  others,  with 
deciduous  leaves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plaa  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and  it  would  probably  be  equally  advantageous 
with  respect  to  all  the  kinds  with  fleshy  stems  or  pseudo- 
bulbs;  but  how  fir  it  ma^  snit  caulescent  species  with 
the  habit  of  Vanda  and  Aerides  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
dirent  experiment. 

BPI'RUS  (4x«poc.  mainland),  a  name  give^  to  that  dis- 
trict in  Northern  Greece  which  extended  from  the  Cerau- 
nian  monntains  on  the  wtsik.  to  the  Aminaeian  gulf  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  chain  of  Findus,  pro- 
bably to  distinguish  it  from  the  la^e,  populous,  and 
wealthy  island  m  Corcyra,  which  Uy  opposite  to  tiie  coast 
It  appears  that  in  very  antient  times  Acaniania  was  also 
included  in  the  term,  and  in  that  case  the  name  was  used  in 
opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast  (Strabo, 
p.  453 ;  Homer,  Oduu^  xiv.  100.)  TBe  antient  geo^phy 
of  Epirus  was  attended  with  great  difficulties  even  in  the 
time  of  Strabo ;  the  oountry  had  not  then  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  destruction  caused  by  Paulu^  JSmilius 
in  167  B.C.,  who  destroyed  seventy  towns,  and  reduced 
lo  slavery  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab., 
p.  322;  Liv,  xlv.  c.  34;  Pint  ^nu/.,  c.  29),  after  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute desolation,  and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they 
had  nothing  but  villages  and  ruins  to  dwell  in.  (Strabo, 
p.  327.)  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered 
HeUenic  The  population  in  early  tinws  had  b<ien  Pelade. 
rStrabo,  p.  221.)  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always  called 
Pelagic  [Dodona],  and  man;^  names  of  places  in  Epirus 
were  also  borne  by  the  Pelasgic  cities  of  the  opposite  coast 
uf  Italy  (Niebuhr*s  Hitt.  qf  Rome,  i.  p.  34) ;  but  irruptions  of 
lUyrians  had  barbarized  the  whole  nation ;  and  though  He- 
rodotus (ii  56)  speaks  of  Thesprotia  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  he 
refers  rather  to  its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  rather  than  to  its  state  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  History.  In  their  mode  of  cutting  the 
hair,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the  Epirotes 
resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  lUyrian  tribe. 
(Strabo,  IK  327.)  Theopompus  (apud  Stmb^  p.  323)  divided 
the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  into  fourteen  different  tribra,  of 
which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Chaonians  and  Holos- 
sians,  who  successively  maintained  a  preponderance  in  this 
district  The  Holossians  claimed  a  descent  from  Holossus, 
ihu  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  Andromache.  Neoptolemus 
IS  said  to  have  migrated  from  Thessalyinto  Epirus  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  toliave  settled  there  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
junctions of  an  oracle.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  descendants 
till  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who  was  hospitably  received 
by  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  while  flying  as  a  per- 
secuted exile  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  (Thucydides, 
L  136.)  The  other  kings  of  the  Molossians  are  mentioned 
between  this  period  and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by  the  matrimo- 
nial connntion  of  Alexander  of  Spims  wiui  the  king  of 
Macedon.  Philip  married  Alexander's  sister,  Olympias, 
and  gave  him  bis  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  (Died. 
Sic,  p.  557.)  Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Molossian 
princes  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus.  (Strabo,  p. 
-280.)  He  invaded  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Brutii  and  Lucani,  and  was  slain  near  Pandosia.  (Liv., 
viii.  24.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  iGacides  and 
Alcetas,  the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  Arybas,  successively 
mounted  the  throne.  Pyrrhns,  the  son  of  ^acides,  is  the 
best  known  of  the  sovereigns  of  B^irug.  The  fhmily  of  Pyr- 
rhus  became  extinct  three  generations  after  his  death,  and 
the  government  was  turned  into  a  republic,  which  subsisted 
lill  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspected 
uf  fovouring  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction 
was.  as  we  ham  already  mentioned,  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  nnaral  P.  .Amilins.  Of  the  other  Bpi- 
rotic  nations,  the  inies|KOtians  were  most  celebrated. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name 
the  Chaonians  and  Molossians  (Odyu^  xiv.  315),  and  are 
considmd  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
ThessaUans.  (vi.  1 76.)  In  their  territory  were  the  oracle  at 
Dodona,  the  old  city  of  Ephyra,  and  the  nvers  Acheron  and 
Cocytus,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  It  is  not  possible 
to  draw  socurately  boundary  lines  of  the  district  occupied 
by  these  three  tribes  of  the  Epirotes :  it  is  known  that  the 
Cuonians  occupied  the  northern  district  and  the  Molossians 
the  southern,  while  the  Thes]nDtian  temtory  lay  in  the  mid- 
The  most  celebrated  oities  in  Uolossiavere  Ambraeia 
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and  NicDpolis.  The  former  was  aCrainthian  colony,  founded 
about  650  b.c.  It  had  a  harbour  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and 
a  small  naval  force.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the  united 
fleet  at  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  45),  and  twenty-six  to  theur 
Corinthian  expedition  against  Corcyra,  just  before  the  Pu- 
loponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.  L  46.)  Ambraeia  sustained  a 
very  severe  blow  in  the  defeat  upon  the  Amphilochians  a 
short  time  after  (Thucyd.  ii.  68),  but  their  losses  were  in 
some  measure  repaired  by  a  new  colony  from  Corinth. 
(Thucyd.  iiL  105,  &e.)  ^rrrhus  made  Ambraeia  his  usual 
place  <^  residence.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  9.)  It  sustamed  a  very  re- 
markable siege  duiuifE  the  var  between  the  Romans  and 
iBtolians.  (Polyb.  xxii.  19.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
it  sunk  gradually  into  insigniflcaaee,  and  its  ruin  was  com- 
pleted by  the  transfer  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  which 
was  founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victory  at 
Actium.  The  ruins  of  this  last  city  are  very  extensive. 
(Hughes's  Travels,  ii.,  p.  412.)  The  reader  will  find  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  Gulf  of  Arte  in  the  Journal  <^  th$ 
Royal  Geog.  Society,  vol.  iiL,  p.  77. 

The  modem  Albania  corresponds  in  part  to  Epirus.  As 
the  domain  of  Ali  Pacha,  it  has  been  a  district  of  snat 
interest  in  modem  history,  and  Suli  and  Fluga  have 
become  well-nigh  classic  names.  [Albamia.] 
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EPISCOPACY.  [Bishop.] 

EPISCCPIUS,  SIMON  (whose  real  Dutch  name  was 
Bisschop),  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  the  anti-calvi* 
nistic  doctrines  advocated  by  his  conteataporary  Arminiiu. 
He  was  bora  in  the  Tear  1583,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
received  his  school  education.  In  1600  he  went  to  the 
then  newly-founded  university  of  Leyden,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  distinguished  member,  and  entered  with  zeal  and 
great  abiliQ'  into  the  predestinarian  controversy  between 
the  Arminians  and  Gomarites.  which  at  that  time  excited 
a  deep  and  general  interest  He  was  ordained  in  1610,  as 
the  minister  of  the  village  of  Bleyswyck,  near  Rotterdam, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  deputed  to  the  office  of 
Arminian  advocate  at  the  conference  held  at  the  Hague 
between  the  Remonstrants  and  their  opponents,  the  C^vi- 
nists.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  and  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superior  theological  learning  that  he  was  cho- 
sen to  fill  the  chair  of  profossor  of  divinity  in  the  univeraitff 
of  I^eyden,  as  the  aucoessor  of  the  celebrated  Professed 
Gomar,  whose  doctrinal  theory  he  had  powerfully  opposed. 
The  predestinarian  controversy  was  canned  on  shortly  after 
with  such  virulence  and  popular  excitement  that  Episco- 
plus  was  not  only  exposed  in  the  streets  and  in  the  pulpit 
to  the  greatest  abuse  and  insult,  but  on  one  occasion,  barely 
escaped  from  being  stoned  to  death.  The  predominant 
pai-ty  of  C^lvinists,  or  Gomarites,  treated  him  with  great 
injustice  and  tyranny  at  the  sjoiod  of  Dort  to  which  he 
vent  as  a  depu^  from  the  states  of  Holland.  He  was  re- 
fused a  heaniw;  in  behalf  of  the  less  numerous  party  of 
Arminians.  He  was  told  that  the  synod  had  met  not  to 
discuss  but  to  judge ;  and  it  having  been  decreed  that  he 
and  the  other  pronssoia  who  fiomed  the  body  of  the  Anni- 
nian  del^ates  should  neither  explain  nor  maintain  any 
point  without  being  adced  to  spMk,  Episoopius  and  his  col- 
leagues reftised  to  submit  They  were,  in  consequence  ex- 
pelled from  the  synod,  and  were  subsequently  d^KMed  from 
the  functions  of  the  ministry  and  banished  from  the  terri- 
tray.  Episcopius  retired  to  France,  and  continued  to  write 
in  defence  of  Arminianism,  and  to  console  and  encourage 
his  unfortunate  brethren.  In  1626,  when  sectarian  animo- 
sity bad  somewhat  suicided,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
became  the  minister  of  the  church  of  Remonstrants  at  Rot- 
terdam. Finally,  he  was  made  rector  of  the  college  founded 
by  the  Remonstrant  par^at  Amsterdam,  where  ne  dmdL  in 
1643,  at  the  age  of  60.   His  were  published^cHMr 
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«m.jr  m  V  vols,  lok,  entitled  *  Opoa  Omma  Tbeologiea.' 
ftc.,  GuiodUn  i^ta.  Amsterdam,  1650,  1665,  and  1671 ; 
and  in  London  in  1678.  They  consist  chieltyof  the  fbllov- 
ing  treatises :  '  Collwium  Dbputationum  Tbeologicanim 
in  Academia  Leydensi,*  Dortdrecti,  1688;  *  Fur  Pradesti- 
natua,*  Dort,  1642 ;  '  Antidotum  advenuB  Synodi  Dortdra- 
cena  Ctuiones ;' '  Confession  ofFaith;"  Popish  Labyrinth,  or 
a  Treatise  on  Infallibility,*  &c,  English  translation,  Lon- 
don, 1763.  The  latter  vorks  were  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  author's  being  solicited  by  Peter  Wadingus,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  to  become  a  Papist. 

The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  bestowed  on  the  abi- 
lities of  Epiicopiuc  by  liB  Cler^  Mabillon,  Grotius,  Bishop 
Bull,  and  many  other  eminent  sohoUtrs  of  different  sects. 
In  England  he  was  closely  imitated  by  Dr.  Hammond  and 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  In  his  controversial  writings  he  de- 
scends occasionally  to  abusive  expressions;  but  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  fiuling  it  should  be  considered  that  his  oppo- 
nents OTOTwhelmed  him  with  the  insulting  calumny  of  a 
stronger  party.  It  was  among  the  least  of  their  accusations 
that  he  was  a  Socinian,  a  chai^  which  is  not  without  some 
d^ptte  of  evidence  to  support  it,  for  he  strongly  maintains 
that,  tiirougbout  the  first  three  centuries,  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ  was  not  an  article  of  faith ;  and  the  refutation  of 
this  position  of  Epiacopius  occasioned  Bishop  Bull  a  great 
expenditure  of  learning.  {Life  qf  EfntcopiiM,  by  Limborch, 
and  by  CuieellBus;  li^fe  and  Death  qf  Armimm  and  Epi- 
aeopiui,  London,  1672.  12nio. ;  Mgceri'i  Dtet. ;  Chalmert'b 
Bios,Diet.) 

EPISODE  Hwttmtos,  ^leisadot).  The  Greek  word 
eUodot,  the  principal  member  of  Hob  cwipound,  when 
^plied  to  the  drama,  means  sn  entrance  of  the  chorus  orr 
the  stage;  epeitbdion,  that  part  of  a  play  which  lies  be- 
tween two  choral  songs ;  ana  as  these  recitations  had,  in 
the  rude  beginniiw  of  the  Greek  drama,  no  connexion  with 
the  choral  part,  which  they  wero  introduced  to  relieve,  the 
word,  widi  its  derivative  Latin  form,  comes  to  fiu;nify  a 
thing  connected  with,  but  not  essential  to,  that  of  which  it 
is  part, — which  may  be  taken  out  and  leave  a  perfect  work; 
— -u,  tat  instance,  the  Catalc^e  of  Ships,  in  the  Iliad,  or 
tte  War  in  Heaven,  in  Paradise  Lost  Episodes  should 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  subject ;  and  when  judiciously 
used,  they  relieve  and  diversify  Uie  main  narration.  Butth^ 
should  be  sparingly  introduoed,  lo  aa  not  to  create  flonfth- 
aioa.  In  the  Orwndo  Furioso,  for  instance,  or  the  Fairy 
Queen,  the  episodes  are  so  many  and  so  loi^,  that  the  whole 
resembles  a  set  of  detached  legends  inartiflcially  patched 
together,  rather  than  a  single  poem  pervaded  Inr  one  intoi- 
tion.  Episodes  are  commonly  the  most  highly-finished  por- 
tions, since  their  shortness  warrants  a  degree  of  elaboration 
and  ornament  which  could  hardly  be  maintained  thmugh 
a  long  oompoHtiMi,  and  indeed  might  be  wearisome  ii  it 
could. 

EPISPASnCS.  [Blistuu] 

EPISTYLE,  the  first  layer  (tf  stone  plaoed  on  columns 
to  form  the  architrave.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  epis^liom  (IwimAwKX  ud  that  fhom  the  words 
9pi  [My  *  upon*  and  H^u§  («ri^),  *  a  column.* 

EPITAPH  (iwwifwv,  tpUdfMvaiy,  an  insoriptioa  on  a 
tomb ;  from  M,  upon,  and  r&fot,  a  sepulchre.  Inscriptions 
m  honour  of  the  de^  are  perlups  as  old  as  tomlw  them- 
selves ;  the  most  antient  however  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted  are  probablv  those  of  Simonides  upon  Megis- 
tias  the  soothsayer  of  the  little  army  of  Leonidas,  and  on 
the  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylra,  preserved  by  Herodotus. 
(viL  288.)  Another  epitaph  of  very  high  antiquity  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  antient  Greek  inscription  found  in  the 
CeramieuB  at  Athens,  upon  the  warriors  who  fell  atPotidsa 
432  years  b.c.  The  original,  in  a  mutilated  state,  is  among 
the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum.  (No.  348.) 
The  reader  will  find  examples  of  Cheek  and  RMnan  «pi- 
tuhs  in  the  Elgin  and  Tiwnley  marbles  oil  the  British 
Hnsenn,  published  under  the  supwintendenoe  of  the  So- 
eiatr  fat  the  jENffusion    Usefhl  Knowledge. 

Tta  eariiest  epitaphs  of  this  country  were  those  of  the 
Romans  or  Romanised  Britons,  which  usiially  bwui  with 
D.  H.  (Dm  iktmlma),  folloWd  b^  the  name,  office,  wd 
age  t)i  the  deceased,  uid  a  conclusion  which  informed  the 
reader  by  whom  or  through  what  means  the  inseimtion  was 
weeted.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  oidiBaxjr  mnula  of 
the  sepulidiral  inscriptions  of  that  period. 

Whiatlur  the  Saxons  or  the  Dmm  vaod  monumental  in- 
Mdpttena  Moof  w.  dtiMC  fai  thibrm  ar  to  «ht  Latin 


tongue,  has  been  doubted  The  few  wnieo  we  hav*  te 
people  of  the  ENocon  times  are  the  compositions  of  a  latvr 
date.  Three  or  few  snonll  slabs,  however,  bearing  crosses 
and  some  fem^e  names,  supposed  to  be  those  of  nuns,  were 
dug  up  a  few  years  ago  at  HartlepooL 

The  r^lar  series  of  English  epitaphs  b^ns  in  the 
Uth  century,  when  they  were  still  written  in  the  l^tin 
language.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  period  is 
that  preserved  in  Sir  William  Dugdaie's  Baronage,  for 
William  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  ^ed  in  1089. 
o(Hiied  firom  the  abbey  regbter  of  St  Paneraa  Lewea,  or 
whieh  he  was  the  fhunder,  where  ft  is  said  to  have  been  vn 
graven  on  white  marble. 

Hie  OalMmc  Come*  loens  t«t  Undb  ttU  I 
Ui(Ji»  fiuidalat.  k.  lupu  wMm  wmaMt. 
late  imm  taam  dMorai,  plMOit  q«ia  n 
PMperfbiu  Chttott,  ^uod  pmmpta  mnito  iMiiH 
Ilia  Inoa  oIbwm  Mirit  P«Hrauu*  liwuii, 
SuwtonuM  OMtrla  qui  te  *ocUbU  in  wlrit. 
Optlne  Pucr*ti«.  fit  opcm  M  slaclBcBBtt) 
I>aqU0  pull  wdcD,  Utem  tiW  qiu  dedlt  adent. 

A  mutilated  epitaph  for  Gundreda.  daughto:  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  wife  of  this  earl  of  Surrey,  is  still  re- 
maining m  the  church  of  Southovm-  in  Kent ;  she  died  in 
child-bed  in  1083.  The  generality,  however,  of  the  epitaphs 
of  this  period  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  laboured  as  the 
earl  of  Surrey's.  Vitalis,  the  twen^-flrst  abbot  of  West- 
minster, who  died  in  1082,  had  only  these  lines— 

A  vita  ukum  qui  traxit,  noite  vocuila, 
Abbu  ^U)U  tnnuft.  Uoque  jkceL 

In  the  12th  century  our  epitaphs  are  finr.  The  tomb 
usually  consisted  ci  a  single  figure;  and  the  inscription 
added  to  it  was  little  more  than  a  mere  dengnation  « the 
person :  such  as  that  at  Hereford,  of  the  year  1148, 

or  that  in  the  chapter-house  at  Glouoestetv  1176, 

HIa  J««t  KlMidM  StMMgbMT,  Slhu  OUbetli  Ceultto  FMibMkc 

Early  in  the  13th  century  we  b»in  to  find  the  epitaph  in 
French,  oocaiuonally  accompanied  l^  promises  of  alnolu-- 
tion  to  such  of  those  who  passed  the  tomb  as  might  pray 
for  the  soul  of  Uie  deceased.  Weavw  gives  an  instance  of 
this  in  his  *Fun«al  llonuments,*  in  an  inseriptiim  fiir 
Robert  the  third  eari  of  Oxferd.  who  died  in  mi  - 

SIn  RuUrt  d*  Vmt  1«  praniier  Conat  ib 
OxwfndlatkrsKftlejr.  Dtan  de  1'um  >t  lid 
PlMt  fmM  ami.  Kl  par  I'kIb*  prim  XL 
Joi^  da  pardon  arm.  +  Fatar  noatar,  fta. 

At  tiie  church  of  Kingawear  in  Deransliin  we  hate  an 
epitaph  of  tins  kind  in  rhymv— 

Voa  max  lot  veaaa 
Pur  ralM  PUUp  priaa. 
Trante  Joura  da  pardoa 
Serra  Toatia  fwcrdon. 

HentT  the  Third's  epitaph,  in  the  same  langua^,  with  a 
prayer  for  merqr  to  hun,  scul  remains  embossed  in  old  ca- 
pitals round  the  ledge  of  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

A.  D.  1272. 

The  epit^h  in  French  continued  till  the  middle  of  the 
14th  centui? ;  after  which  time  inscriptioiu  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue  become  common.  One  of  the  eariiest,  perhaps, 
was  that  upon  a  stone  over  one  of  die  Savile  nmily  at 
Thomhill  in  Yorkshire, — 

Bonn  aaaangq  atonga  Ijrt  fal 
•teyl,  gvybu  tha  NWta  waa- 
darta  wan  that  Ood  w]4aLba, 

Blomfield,  in  his  *  History  of  Norfolk,*  has  preserved  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  English  of  the  time,  in  an  epitsfb 
from  Holm  Chmch  in  that  county,  about  a.  d.  1404 : — 

Hanry  Notinghan  and  Ua  wyff  Iva  hen 
Tliat  laardaB  thia  ehnnh.  atcpull,  and  qnara, 
Ttn  vaatBaata  aod  ballea  tb^  wda  alao, 
Chrbt  tbam  lava  thareftin  fra  «o  I 
And  lo  biinge  ther  aoalaa  to  blaa  of  Imtcb 
Sailh  PMar  aod  Aw  with  myhla  Hiwa. 

Gough.  in  his  '  Sepuldiral  Mommients,'  whenoe  mueh 
of  our  mfbrmation  has  been  obtained,  gives  the  fiillawing 
fbsmthechuiehofStPeteratSt  A1I)U%  1480:— 

In  tha  jaie  of  Chtlat  on  tbouaaad  and  Cour  bnndiTd  fdl  traw  with  fear  ill 
atitaana 

I  Hiehard  SUpvUh  ■antrtmaa  in  Urth  lata  Mlow  oTNaw  inn*. 
In  ni7  afe  twentl  oa  mv  towl  partyd  ftom  iha  bady  In  Angaat  lha  Mil  d0 
And  now  I  Ij  hat  abydlDiE  Ood'a  mafcy  under  thti  tton  la  ckr, 
DaanlBf  ym  that  thia  m)  aaa  onto  tha  Haydan  pmy  ««  an 

^hat  Wa  both  God  and  Haa, 
lika  u  ya  wold  ihat  othar  br  y«  dold 

Wbaa  ya  n«  nay  nor  aan. 

nie  deigy  and  religious,  bowmf,  stUl  mfcrted  Latii; 
VAf^  u  Alb  «  ».  to 
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•iaaew  oeenr.  entn  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  1  Sth  o«b- 
tDrjr,  vhere  the  epitaph  is  given  in  Latin  rhyme.  The  last 
edition  td  Hut<diuu's  Doisetshiro  mentions  the  following 
«■  •tunmd  round  the  arch  of  the  diunh  door  atDnnnstoa 
lumt  Bbudford,  a.  n.  1450  ^— 

aiBjMrt  fRb  tamla  Ocmin  WIHdwtt  hWMlM; 
BMlar«ntTBBD«iwMtMi  OkfacteMlM. 

The  genenUtj  of  the  Ijitm  epitaphs  of  Urii  period  were 
on  atript  of  hran,  and  hegan  tomA  flnsquently  with  orate  pro 
pwhaps  followed  hy  mimrind  peeoaiorit;  an  ad- 
drMS,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  last  oegree  striking  and 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  from  the  nUgim  thw  be- 
lieved, and  awakened  in  the  reader  sentiments  of  benevo- 
lenoe  fttr  the  doeeased.  and  of  ooDeem  for  his  own  happiness. 
There  was  nothii^  triflii^  or  ladiorous,  nothing  that  did 
not  tend  to  the  propsgation  of  piety  and  the  increase  of 
devotion. 

With  the  raformation  of  religion  even  this  ceased.  The 
reign  of  Blixabeth  aJTords  bnt  few  instances  to  the  contrary: 
though  it  is  singular  that  two  oceur  beginning  'pr^  Sit 
the  soul,'  upon  monumenta  at  Stanton  HanooxC  in  Qubrd- 
shire,  one  dated  1566,  the  other  1669. 

Ailer  this  paiiod  tinB  diflbsion  of  learning  gave  a  elassio 
tnin  eren  to  toe  epita|A^  and  though  the  reigns  of  Slinbeth 
and  James  L  can  fbmurii  but  fow  of  a  pun  standard,  diare 
ia  one  of  Bra  JoDson's  on  the  Countess  of  Fmbrolu  -^uoh 
seanely  yields  to  any  in  the  Anthokigia. 

iMmntb  Ob  nUt  hMm 
Liw  tke  MUMt  «r  tU  ttlM  t 
aUa&fa  Mk.  Fmbnka^  mAK. 
DmOIi,  m  (boa  MBit  tnd  awMlHr. 
Oootf ,  and  Mr,  »Bd  wh«  h  the, 
TtM  •hall  Ulraw  m  dan  at  tbae. 

'Hie  e{ritaph  on  Sir  Christopher  Wien  need  faaidly  be 
npeated ;  thonrii  it  is  said  to  hare  been  borrowed.  In  real 
merit  it  is  pnbwtly  wurpsssed  by  the  latter  part  of  that  in 
King's  College  Cmpel.Oimbridge,  over  imtlng>plaee  of 
Thomas  Cioudi,— 

AnrittDHatdBolM;  itaAM* 

Quito  cnuD,  dlM  lithae  ena 

TsMrlt,iclM. 

Wit  and  humour  have  also  marked  the  composition  of 
the  epitaph  in  almost  all  ages.  Innumerable  instanees  will 
be  found  in  all  the  printed  oolleetions.  Maxgaret  of  .^istria 
oomposed  fiw  herself  the  following  eoi^le^  when  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  shipwreck: — 

OfthkMatfteMfebdMalMiK 
Dim  *»b  laariM, «  nwtapaeaUa. 

CoUeetiiMis  of  epitaphs,  antient  and  modem,  are  numer- 
oos;  than  an  many  of  great  merit  in  the  Ghwek  Antho- 
A  my  large  eoUeetion  of  epUa|te  will  be  found  in 
uumra^  exhibena  psr  nnes  seenas  Bpitaphia 
nova,  antiqaa,  serte,  joooaa,  fte,  in  qnatoor  partes  distinc- 
tnm,extnetnm  a  Dodone  Riebea  (sm  OttoneAioherV  4to. 
Saliabargi.  1676;  Haekefs  *  Select  and  Remaricable  Bpi- 
taphs  on  iUnstrious  and  other  Persons.'  3  vds.  fhn..  1767, 
foibMj  preserves  the  best  Bnglish  eoUeetion. 

The  flweral  ontions  of  the  Glreeks  were  ealled  by  the 
nameef  Ligoa  EpMpMot  (Aiyoc  'BrtrAfwc)*  or  a  discourse 
over  the  tomb  sude  at  the  time  of  interment  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  tfns  to  wrevrat  any  oonftiBion  of  this 
kind  of  epitiyb  vifli  Oat  wliidi  ia  the  nbieot  of  the  piaaent 
article. 

EPITHALAnaiUM  ihrMKAmtw,  from  iwU  <af  or'near,* 
and  Mmius,  '  dwrnbeiv'  eqweially  that  of  a  new-married 
eonple),  a  poem  eompoeed  in  honour  of  a  marriage.  It 
was  sung  ymitfas  and  nuddens  eoigoindy,  at  the  door 
of  the  hridal  chamber,  after  the  Iwide  ud  bnde^oom  had 
entend.  and  also  before  they  rose  in  the  morning.  The 
tnt  Greek  epithalamium  known  to  have  been  written  was 
a  poMn  by  Be^od,  now  lost,  on  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus.  The  most  remarkable  extant  ara  uiose  of  OatnUus, 
who  has  left  three  beantiftd  speeimens  of  this  sort  of  com- 
position. Use  first,  on  the  marriage  of  Jnlia  andTocqoatus, 
IS  Ae  moat  eorions  and  interesting  as  an  iUustratum  of 
manners.  That  aa  tito  marrii^  of  PeleuB  and  Thetis, 
which  ia  probably  only  a  fhigment,  is  mm  of  iha  most 
besutiAd  extant  spedmens  of  Latin  poetry.  Among  the 
Hebmi%  as  well  as  the  Qieaks  and  Rmnans,  this  species 
of  r^(Mng  was  in  use.  The  subject  is  hardly  in  accord- 
anee  with  modan  mannen.  Bpoiser  haft  tnatod  it  beau- 
liAdtyad  ddioately  in  his  ^othabuniura  and  Epithahi- 
mfaunonftemegriaf  af  *Jtoiedi»68enww>t  Hwrirthier 


English  speeimens  may  be  found, 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century :  but  we 
remarkable  enough  to  requin  notice. 

EPOCH.  (Astronomy.)  This  term  is  frequently  applied 
to  signify,  not  a  moment  of  time,  but  the  loneitude  which 
a  planet  haa  it  that  moment  of  time.  In  or£c  to  predict 
the  longitude  ot  a  planet  at  any  epoch,  some  preceding 
epoch  must  be  takra,  at  which  the  longitude  is  known. 
Iliis  latter  u  called,  par  excelience,  the  epoch;  uid  the 
term  longilnde  at  the  epoch  has  been  abbreviated  into 
epoch. 

EPOCH.   (Chronology.)  [^ra.] 

EPODE  (in  Greek  Jr^&c,  ^fier^mg,  from  Irl,  'on'  or 
'upon,*  and  4H'  'song')  is  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Gnek  ode.  [(^OR0a.T  Tbe  performers  in  singing  it  stood 
still ;  it  was  not,  like  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  symme- 
trical with  apother  member  of  the  ode ;  so  that  the  poem 
was  unfettered  as  to  its  length  and  as  to  the  choice  of  mea- 
sures. The  epode,  howwer,  is  not  essential  to  an  ode; 
many  of  tbe  Gnek  choruses  have  none.  Most  of  Pindar's 
odes,  on  the  eontnry,  have  an  epode  interposed  between 
eadi  antartroi^  and  the  following  strophe.  Bpode^  acewd- 
ing  to  tbe  grammarians,  is  also  a  metrical  term  given  to 
those  meesuras  in  wfaush  a  shwt  verse  follows  a  long  one^  of 
whi^  the  ftnner  is  caUedjvtKNli^  the  latter  epodic.  Hence 
the  flikh  bookof  Hoiaee'e  Odea  is  called  the  Book  of  Epodea, 
beennse  nearly  all  of  them  an  written  in  that  sort  of  mea* 
sun:  as,  for  instance, — 

'  lUa  Ubaniii  tetetalla  UKAim, 
Anica,  popofMBida,* 

EPPING.  fBssEX.] 

EPSOM.  [SmtUT.I 

EPSOH  SALT.  [MAsnaiiw.j 

EQUAL.  Two  magnitudes  an  eqnal  whm  one  of  them 
may  be  made  to  ooinoide  with  the  otiier.  lliis  is  the  geo- 
metrical definition  of  Euclid,  and  is  placed  him  among 
the  axioms,  though  in  reality  it  is  noUihig  more  than  the 
definitimcj  the  word  equaL  N(»is  it  quite  sufficient:  a 
triangle  for  instanee  and  a  parallelogram  may  be  eqnal  in 
area,  and  yet  neithor  can,  without  alteration  of  form,  be 
made  to  oecupy  tbe  same  space  as  the  other.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  idea  of  equality  is  one  which  will  admit  no  defini- 
tion: and  moreover,  it  is  to  the  more  general  notion  of  the 
existence  of  ratio  (oT  which  equality  is  one  particular  vase) 
that  all  metm^hysieal  discussion  upon  this  term  should  be 
referred. 

Some  geometers  have  proposed  to  use  the  word  equiva- 
lent as  applied  to  solids  of  equal  ana  bnt  difiierent  forms : 
and  the  diatinetion  is  at  least  harmless.  We  cannot  say 
mora ;  for  when  it  is  once  estabUdied  that  the  term  used  by 
Euclid  is  to  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  words 
of  the  axiom  will  bear,  no  liabiliQr  to  conftuion  remains. 

EQUATION  (in  pure  mathenuties),  an  assertion  of  the 
equally  of  two  magnitudes,  represented  to  tbe  ej^  by  the 
s^bol  3.  Thus  A«6  is  to  be  understood  as  a  praposi- 
tion,  declaration,  or  assertion  that  the  magnitude  A  is  equal 
to  the  magnitude  B.  It  is  not  immaterial  to  insist  upon 
this  definition ;  for  b^pnners  frequently  confound  the 
notion  ^  an  equation  (an  atteriion  of  equality)  wiUi  the 
idea  of  equality  itself  and  speak  of  two  equonon*  being 
equaL 

To  treat  of  eqnationa  is  to  write  (m  mathematics  in  gene- 
ral ;  for  when  two  magnitudes  A  and  B  an  of  the  same 
kind.  A  must  be  either  neater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than 
B.  The  objects  of  mathematics  generally  require  that  it 
should  be  oetermined  (supposing  A  and  B  not  equal)  by 
how  much  one  exceeds  the  other:  and  tbe  assertion  that  A 
exceeds  B,  and  exceeds  it  by  M,  is  equivalent  to  the  equation 
AmB-hM.  The  assertion  inequality  is  ealled  by  con- 
tinental writers  an  iiuf^ation :  and  one  wwk  (we  an  net 
awara  of  any  other)  has  hem  written  wi  the  sutgeet;  Ca- 
nard's 'Traiti  des  In^nations,*  fcc 

An  equation  may  be  fue  of  two  kinds:  necessarily  true, 
whatever  may  be  tbe  value -of  the  mnbols  employed,  and 
called  identical ;  or  true  only  upon  the  supposition  of  some 
particular  value  b«ng  given  to  certain  magnitudes,  or  of 
some  pertieular  rdatttns  uistinff.  Hm  latter  ipaeiaa  en 
called  equations  of  eomditiom.  Tnos— 

a=a,    a+a=2a.  (a-¥bf^€f-^%iA-¥l^ 
are  identieal  equations :  while 

•leeqnatioaiflfoaBditieai  lhei|n(f»t3yLiOOgle 
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be  6.  and  the  secoiid  that  x  should  \to  either  4  or'1. 
Again,  a+&=l  is  an  ecjuation  of  condition. 

Certain  equations  being  supposed  to  be  true,  the  deter- 
mination of  al)  their  oonBequences,  that  is,  of  all  equations 
vhicb  follow  from  them,  is  the  great  otyect  of  mathemati- 
eal  analysis.  The  diffieulties  iraich  lie  ia  the  way  are  of 
various  daues,  and  give  rise  to  various  modes  ef  ooniidering 
equations.  T^eie  aie  so  widely  ■•panted  from  each  other, 
and  diverge  into  such  diflbreut  sulgeois*  that  we  can  here 
do  no  more  than  point  out  two  ttue«  criT  the  most  remark- 
able species  of  inquiries.  This  we  shall  do  in  short  articles 
hmded  by  the  word  Equation. 

.  EQUATION.  (Astronomy.)  The  characteristic  of  all  the 
heavenly  motions  is,  that  they  nearly  follow  a  simple  law, 
but  not  quite.  The  small  corrections  which  must  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  results  of  the  simple  law,  in  order 
to  secure  accurate  prediction,  are  called  equations.  Thus, 
the  moon  moves  round  thee:uih  with  a  motion  which  is  not 
very  from  uniform ;  the  average  motion  is  therefore 
ascertained,  and,  startti^  from  a  given  epoch,  at  which  the 
true  place  is  known,  ^  loqjiitude  fiv  that  epoch  is  flnt  in- 
creased by  the  longitude  whuh  would  have  been  ideserihed 
hy  tlw  moon,  had  she  moved  with  her  average  motion.  The 
residt  must  then  be  altered  by  a  number  of  ditbrent  ecpux- 
tiotttt  some  bein^  conseaueuces  of  the  elliptic  figure  of  the 
moon's  orlMt,  some  of  me  sun's  attraotion.  See.  imien  all 
these  equations  have  been  annexed,  the  result  is  the  moon's 
loijgilude  for  the  timeprqposed. 

EQUATION  OF  THE  CENTRE.  {8mi,  Hooir,  &&] 

EQUATION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES.  [Prxcihion.] 

EQUATION  OF  TIME.  [Snn.] 

EQUATION,  ANNUAL.  [Moon.] 

EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS,  an  arithmetical  rule, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  it  is  equitable 
that  a  person  should  make  payment  of  a  whole  debt  which 
is  due  in  diffiHent- parts  payable  at  diffsrent  times.  This 
rule  is  now  of  no  praetioal  use,  as  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens 
that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  equate  payments.  Sums 
of  money  due  at  future  periods  are  generally  secured  by 
bills  of  exchange  or  by  promissory  notu,  and  when  the  date 
of  payment  is  ulered,  it  is  usually  immediate  payment  which 
is  contemplated.  [Imtbkest.I 

EQUATIONS,  COMMON  AL6SBRAICAL.  In  these 
the  question  is  to  find  what  number  or  repression  must  be 
substituted  for  a  letter,  in  order  that  an  equation  may  be 
true.  Example,  what  must  be  the  value  of  x,  in  order  that 

J*  -  (0+6)  x  —  ab 
the  answer  is  a;  is  either  n  a  or  =  6.*  meaning  that,  ^  the 
eqaatitm  be  trus,  x  must  be  one  of  the  two,  aai  b.-  These 
results  are  called  values  of  x,  roots  of  the  expression 
s^—ia-^b)  x+ab,  or  solutions  of  the  equation. 

We  ought  in  this  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  inquiries,  which  atone  time  eomposed  the  whole  of 
algebn^and  are  stilt  consideredofftindamental  importance. 
But  here,  as  in  seme  other  eases,  we  are  induced  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  sulgecttoaslateaperiod  as  we  can, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  prioress  which  is  being  made  on 
points  which  have  presented  difficulty  for  centuries.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  veryreeent  researches  of  H.  Sturm  in 
France,  of  Mr.  Jerrard  in  England,  &c.,  will  be,  to  those  who 
und»stand  the  subject,  a  sufficient  excuse  ftr  our  refenring 
to  Theoby  or  Equations  ;  this  being,  moreover,  the  most 
common  title  of  the  subject  in  question. 

EQUATIONS,  DJFFERENTIAL,  and  EQUATIONS 
of  DIFFERENCES.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  the 
inversion  of  the  processes  of  the  Differential  Calculus  and  the 
Calculus  of  Differences.  We  give  an  example  of  each  case: — 

^IS  .  ^  =  « ;  is  a  difhrential  equation.    Ibe  qneation 

dx*  dx 

asked  is,  what  is  y,  that  fbnction  of  x,  of  which  it  is  the 
property  that  the  first  difierential  eo-effieient  subtracted 
from  the  second  will  always  leave  x. 

~  y+ 1>  >B  w  equation  of  dtflferences.  The  question 
asked  is,  what  must  y  (understood  to  be  a  function  of  x)  be, 
in  order  that  an  increase  of  a  umt  in  the  value  of  x  shall 
increase  y  by  y+ 1.  This  is  in  reality  a  simple  ftinctional 
equation,  as  follows.  Required  f  2,  so  that 
-  f(x)«#x  +  l. 
Hie  two  eloBsea  of  equatbns,  thus  briefly  noticed,  uielode 
in  Aeir  history  that  of  moat  of  the  mathematioo-phyaical 
scienoaa.  Tbe  progress  of  the  theory  of  gravitadon  since 
N«wtaa  ii  eontained  in  ineeesuv*  attempts  to  wive  eextun 


differential  equations.  All  questions  <^  dynamMSt  electri- 
city, the  theory  of  light  and  hear,  &c  8ec.,  jvsalre  them- 
selves  at  last  into  uie  solution  of  differential  equstims. 
Works  on  the  differential  calculus  contain  bat  little  on  this 
subject,  its  utOity  considered:  and  it  is  to  the  ^tplicatiima 
thems^ves  that  the  student  must  look  fat  Autbir  infbrma- 
tion.   

E9UATION8,  FUNCnONAL.  In  this  cue  tiw  ques- 
tionis  to  And  the  fimn  'of  a  fhnetiDn  whiefa  win  satisfy  cer- 
tain conditions.  For  instance  Here  the 
question  asked  is,  what  is  that  algebnioal  expression  whitA 
will  be  increased  by  1,  uAotewr  mm  be  tke  vahu  q^d^  by 
changing  x  into  ii^.   [FmrcnoHS,  CALcin.us  ov.l 

EQUATOR  and  ECLIPTIC,  the  two  priimpal  circles 
the  sphere-  The  first  is  that  circle  of  the  apparent  eelestial 
sphere  which  is  in  all  points  equally  distant  from  both 
{mles ;  the  second,  the  circle  through  Which  the  sun  appears 
to  move.  The  equator  is  so  called  from  being  the  circle  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  which  the  day  andnight  become 
equal  The  ecliptie  dwives  its  name  from  hmng  the  eircle 
on  whidi  (or  near  which)  the  moon  must  be  tn  tim  ease  of 
an  eclime.  rapHBRB,  Docnun  ov  nsj 

EQUATCnUAL  INSTRUMENT.  Thia  name  is  gene- 
rally given  to  astnnomicol  instruments  having  their  prin- 
cipal axis  at  rotation  in  the  direHion  of  the  poles  of  the 
heavens.  When  the  puipoee  of  a  machine  of  this  nature 
is  simply  to  carr^  a  telescope,  it  has  been  catted  a  machine 
parauaetiqpu  or  paraiUxtvme  hf  the  French,  and  some- 
times polar  axia  by  Bnglisn  writers ;  but  we  shall  include 
both  in  this  artide. 

The  complicated  s^tem  of  circles  which  formed  the 
astrolabe  01  Hipparchus,  described  by  Ptolemy  (Almagest, 
lib.  r.,  cap.  i.),  was  made  movesMe  on  iwo  pina,  which 
marked  the  places  of  the  pole  in  ametallio  meridian  eircle, 
and  thus  may  be  called  in  some  swt  an  equotorioL  Then 
is  an  exeellent  vt  the  astrolabe  in  llie  title^age  of 
Halma's  oraustatien,  torn.  1  This  instrument  and  tiw  copies 
which  were  made  it  afterwards,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
description,  by  the  Arabs  and  by  Walther  of  Nurembog, 
were  designed  for  observing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
a  heavai^  bodv  directly.  The  torquetum  of  Regiomon- 
tanuB  was  for  the  same  purpose,  using  surfkoes  instead  of 
axes  to  determine  motions,  but  we  know  not  whether  it 
ever  was  actually  mada  Tycho  seems  first  to  have  seen 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  simpler  instrument,  which 
sufficed  for  det^mining  right  ascension  and  deolhiatimi; 
and  the  genuine  equatorial  is  therefore  due  to  him.  In 
his  '  Astronomicse  InstauratsB  Medianica,*  Noribergm, 
1602,  we  find  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  three  'equa- 
torial armilUe*  of  different  sises  and  construotionB:  in  one, 
the  diameter  of  the  mndian  orrle  was  7  oobit^  or  lOJt  ft. 
(For  IVcho'a  equatoriols  see  AmOLABZ.)  In  the  'Kosa 
Ursina^  of  Scfaeiner,  Bracciani,  1626-30,  p.  350  et  seq., 
there  is  a  plate  and  desoription  of  an  equatorial  moimting, 
invented  by  Oruenbei^,  to  be  used  with  a  lens  or  tde- 
scope,  for  formmg  on  miage  of  the  sun — the  mode  of  ob- 
servation then  in  vogaa, — or,  with  a  telescope,  in  the  modem 
manner  for  viewing  the  moon,  stars,  and  other  pheno- 
mena. Gruenberger's  equatoi^  is  alinoat  identical  with 
that  described  and  figured  byCaasini  as  his  mackin*  paral- 
laetique,  *  M6moires  de  rAoad^ie,*  1721,  p.  1^  and  which 
is  also  drawn  and  described  under  the  same  name  by  Bailly, 
*  Histoire  de  I'Astoanomie  Modeme,*  toL  l,  p.  SOI,  plate 
fig.  38;  and  by  lalonde,  <  Asbconomie,*  179S,  |  8400,  et 
seq.,  plate  xxiv.  In  1674  Ho^  pnlriiihad  his  *  Animad- 
versions' on  the  first  port  of  ^  HaeUaa  CaBlMlia  of 
Hevelins.  In  this  remarkable  troet  he  deaBribw,  p.  67  et 
seq.,  tab.  2,  &g.  IS,  the  polar  axis,  on  which  be  Tpopamim  to 
fix  his  quadrant  tar  measuring  intermutual  distmncee,  and 
'  the  watch-work,  which  is  to  make  it  move  nmnd  in  the 
same  time  with  the  cbumal  revolution  of  the  earth*.*  The 
regulator  of  the  watch-work  is  a  hall  and  string,  describing 
a  conical  sur&ce.  When  so  near  an  approoni  had  been 
made  to  this  great  desideratum  in  teksoope-mounting.  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  nearly  160  years  should  ^pse 
before  it  was  realised.  The  astronomical  aeetor  with  vhieh 
Flamsteed  observed  at  Ckeenwich  firom  1676  to  166»  bears 

'  Hooka  MMTt*  that  a  ckiek  with  a  etreaUr  pMdnlnm  wu  {ovenM  to 
hi*  in  16U,  ud  compUbu  that  Hnv |timi«  had  pobUthMl  a  dwariyttaa  ol  tUa 
(In  1074) '  wiU»mt  nandaK  him  at  all  aa  eoneamed  th*relB.'  HajpgtMM  mj* 
that  be  UiTVDted  the  cloek  with  a  cinnlar  pradnhw  about  tha  aaae  tima  that 
h*  BppllMl  th«  oaclUatfaiB  Modnlum,  L  e.,  abOcaa  nan  befcra  tba  of 
book.and  thai  amral  doaka  of  thii  dnerlptke  hU  bMi 
eMn,'in  tha  Hwwttnw.  Bqth  Ba 
■n^Uon  dtMi  Mt  St  viMkgtH  ~ 
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•0  stnH^  a  wnmblMMse  to  the  quadnnt  itud  d»- 
ncribed  in  Booke's  tract,  that  ure  are  inolined  to  attribntA 
the  merit  of  its  contrivance  to  Hooke,  particularly  as  he 
recommends  the  artificer  Tompion  as  '  having  been  im- 
ployed  by  him  to  make  that  which  he  had.*  Flamsteed's 
matmment  «aa  a  sextKit  mounted  upon  a  polar  axis ;  and 
a  deaori^on  of  tiie  instnimmt,  with  a  j^at^  will  be  found 
in       *  Hiatoria  Oadastis,*  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

The  neKt  step  in  otoiatnictiuff  the  equatorial  was  made 
by  Roemw,  to  whom  we  owe  me  transit  end  circle,  and 
whose  merits  as  an  astronomical  mechanic  surrass  even 
his  great  countryman  l^cbo.  According  to  Horrebow, 
Bom  Jstronomuet  p.  39,  tab.  1,  the  equatorial  of  Roemer 
was  erected  about  1690.  Here  we  have  the  second  essential 
to  the  instrument,  a  telescope  mounted  on  a  cross  axtB> 
which  is  plaoa4  at  right  angles  to  the  polar  axis ;  (this  is 
sometimes  called  the  declination  axis,  from  carrying  the 
declination  circle,  or  transit  axis  ^m  its  analogy  to  the 
transit.)  In  this  construction  the  telescope  can  be  pointed 
in  every  direction,  and  we  have  h«ard  Roemer'a  general 
idea  reoosimended  \y  a  very  oompetent  judge  as  that  which 
he  would  now  fbUov  in  mounting  a  SO-ibot  telescope. 
Graham's  differential  sector  and  Sisson's  equatorial  are 
described  In  Tinoe's '  Practical  Astronomy,*  $  1 36  and  1 40, 
with  figures.  In  both  these  instruments  thov  is  a  long 
polar  axis,  supported  at  its  upper  and  lower  extremities ; 
the  telescope,  with  its  circle  or  sector,  is  placed  on  one 
side  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  axis. 

A  portable  equattuial  stand  fbr  carrying  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope was  invented  by  Short,  and  is  described  and  figured  in 
the  *  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1749.  This  must  have  been  a  very  rick- 
etty  affiiir,  judging  from  the  plate.  In  1771  Naime  gave 
a  description  and  figure  of  a  much  better  instrument  in 
the  same  work ;  and  in  1772  or  1773  P.  and  J.  DoUond 
published  an  account  of  B '  universal  equatorial  instrument, 
or  portable  obaerwtorr,'  whkdi  in  flnnneas  and  contrivance 
is  very  similar  to  uut  of  Naime.  This  construction, 
with  some  slight  variationB,  was  followed  by  Ramsden,  in 
a  portable  equatorial  made  for  Sir  Geom  Shuekburgh  in 
1779.  All  diese  portable  eqnatorials  labour  undo-  this 
serious  defect;  the  telescope  cannot  be  pointed  on  the  same 
star  in  reversed  pontions,  nor  upon  any  star  within  30*  or  40* 
of  the  pole,  ulande,  in  his  jMtrmomie,  $2413,  pi.  xxvi^ 
gives  an  account  ef  an  equatorial  made  by  Megni^  for  the 
President  de  Saron,  in  which  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
fixing  the  telescope  at  the  extremity  of  the  cross  axis  so  as 
to  ovCThang  the  hour  circle.  A  very  beautiftil  universal 
equatorial,  in  which  the  same  position  of  the  telescope  is 
adopted,  was  constructed  by  Ttoughton.  a  plate  and  de- 
scription of  which  will  be  given  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
articlei  There  ate  some  equatnials  by  Naime  and  Adams 
which  have  a  telescope  at  one  end  of  the  cross  axis*  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  plate  or  description. 

A  new  era  in  the  equatorial  commences  with  the  eon- 
struction  by  Ramsden  for  Sir  Oeotge  Shuekburgh  in  1791, 
which  is  very  elaboratdy  described  with  plates  in  the 
Phil.  Trana.,  1793.  In  this  instrument  the  telescope  and 
declination  ctrole  form  a  complete  and  symmetrical  transit 
circle,  which  is  supplied  at  its  extremities  by  two  assem- 
blages each  of  three  long  parallel  luass  tubes  forming 
the  polar  axis.  The  up3wr  ends  of  these  tubes  are  set  into 
a  circular  open  frame,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  top 
pivot  rises,  and  their  lower  ends  rest  on  the  base  of  an  in- 
verted cone  which  has  the  bottom  pivot  at  its  vertex.  The 
polar  axis  is  so  long  as  to  allow  the  telesoope  to  revolve 
eompl^elv,  and  the  abject-glass  is  largjs  to  give  a 

vjl^t  of  uw  pole  through  the  upper  ctrde.  The  ^neral 
form  of  this  instrument  is  followed  with  some  variations 
in  almost  every  considerable  English  instrument  which 
has  been  since  made  with  the  >iew  of  being  used  to  mear- 
sure  with  the  circles.  All  have  had  a  long  polar  axis  sup- 
ported at  the  extremities,  and  divided  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  into  two  limbs  or  cheeks,  within  which  the  dedina- 
tion  axis  is  supported  as  a  transit  between  its  piers.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  equatorials  of  Cambridge  and  Brussels, 
of  Armagh,  described  in  Rees's  Cyclojx^a,  and  of  Cam- 
^n  Hill,  described  by  Troughton,  and  figured  in  the  i%t7. 
Trant.  for  1825,  in  the  Prefoce  to  Herschel  and  South'a 
Observations  of  DouUe  StatSk 

After  Fraunhofin  had  ineceeded  in  forming  laq;er  and 
better  achromatic  oUeet-glaaEes  than  bad  hitherto  been 
thought  possiUe)  he  euose  §Bft  a  stand  one  which  is  in  prin- 
ciple identieal  wUh  tne  ICaddne  Fanllaliqae,  only  having 


the  telesoope  hun^  on  one  aide  ezaetly  as  in  the  portable 
equatorial  of  M^;m£.  To  these  be  appued  every  ingmious 
clock  movement,  ^ich  greatly  ftcuitated  the  opt^  use 
of  the  instniment,  and  rendered  it  a  better  micrometrieal 
measnrer  than  had  existed.  To  prevent  the  telMOope  frmn 
bending,  Frannhofer  applied  a  mtem  of  balanoe  weights, 
which  were^  we  believe,  invented  or  Imnight  into  extensive 
use  by  Reiohenbech.  It  would  probably  have  been  better 
if  he  had  made  the  telesoope  stifi^  by  bracing  a  form,  and 
had  omitted  the  balanoe  weights  for  the  telesoope  alto- 

Sther.  It  is  evident,  from  thmr  construction,  tW  Uie 
ist  jar  fx  roughness  in  handling  the  telescMw  most  set 
the  weights  in  motion,  and  consequentiy  ruin  the  action  of 
the  object-^sss  until  tb^  come  to  rest;  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  purchase  a  littie  useless  accuracy  in  tiie 
measurement  with  the  oirolus  at  such  a  cost  IlMre  is  a 
considerable  inconvenience  in  this  construction:  that  in 
many  positions  a  star  cannot  be  followed  from  one  side  of 
the  meridian  to  the  other  without  bringing  the  telescope 
over ;  that  is,  turning  the  pokr  axis  and  the  telescope  each 
of  them  half  round.  Thu  is  partienlariy  disagrseable  in 
the  measurement  of  double  stars,  which  ought,  if  pessiUe, 
to  be  observed  near  the  meridian.  There  ii,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  inconvenience  in  giving  small  motiona  to  tne 
tdeaoope;  but  neithw  this  nor  the  impossQrili^  of  uring 
revened  observations  in  a  muori^  of  instances  is  of  much 
consequence.  On  the  other  nana,  when  the  workmanship 
and  material  and  engineering  are  good,  an  instrument  ci  thu 
form  may  be  expected  to  stand  better  in  adjustment,  and 
to  admit  of  la^r  dimraaons.  and  to  require  less  room, 
than  any  other. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Fraunhofor*8  equatorials  is  one 
which  is  erected  at  Dorpat,  and  has  been  described  by  I*ro- 
fesBor  Struve.    (Betehreibm^  dea  gro9$en  R^fimtor*  von 
R-aunhtifer,  Dorpat,  1825,  folio,  with  plates.) 
Some  enormous  tfl3eso(q|ns  have  been  mounted  on  this 

Erinclple :  one  carrying  the  largest  achromatic  telesoope  we 
slieve  in  existence,  of  14  inches  aperture  and  25  fbet  focal 
length,  was  erected  at  Markiee  Castle,  county  of  Sligo,  for 
E.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Orubb,  of  Dublin.  The  tube  of 
the  telescope  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cubitt,  and  is  a  capital  step  in  the  art  of  applyinff  laige 
telescopes.  The  form  is  that  of  a  very  long  barrel.  Toaraof 
wrnught  iron  extend  lon^tudinally  from  the  object  to  the 
eye  end,  the  edge  bars  being  directed  towards  the  centre, 
and  these,  after  they  are  connected  crosswise  by  strong 
rings,  are  covered  with  iron  plate,  iriiiefa  is  J  inch  thick  in 
the  centre  and  ^  inch  at  the  extremities.  The  stiffness  of 
this  tube  is  more  pafect  thaa  would  be  readily  believed 
without  actual  examination,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  tdesoope,  of  at  least  twice  these  dimensbns,  may  be 
mounted  witn  sucoea^  so  for  as  the  tube  is  concerned, 
whenever  such  an  object-glass  can  be  prjcured.  In  all 
the  other  large  equatnials  which  we  have  seen,  the  tele* 
scope  is  the  weakest  part;  and  as  it  is  the  habit  of  mai^ 
obaervera  to  move  their  instruments  by  laying  hold  of  the 
eye  end.  it  is  desirable,  for  this  and  for  some  better  reasons, 
to  have  it  as  stiff  as  possible.  In  an  equatorud  to  carry  a 
2(hfoot  telescope  now  constructing  for  the  observatory  of 
Cambridge  at  the  expense  of  his  graoe  the  duke  of  North- 
nmberland,  and  of  Ramsden's  form,  though  with  many  pe- 
culiarities and  improvements,  Mr.  Airy  has  employed  a 
square  wooden  tube,  which  promises  to  do  very  well  Mr. 
Dollond  has  recently  made  several  equatorials  on  Sisson's 
construction,  which  answo-  very  well.  The  polar  axis 
in  theae  is  square,  and  eempoaed  of  fimr  strong  slabs 
of  wood.  miAuu  a  sort  of  tnbe,  a  little  tapoed  townda  the 
extremities.  This  is  found  to  be  abundantly  stiff  ud  flrm, 
at  least  up  to  the  dimensioiu  whieh  have  been  tried,  vii., 
for  telesoopes  of  from  10  to  12  ft  fbcal  length. 

Though  the  problem  of  mounting  a  large  telMcope  equato- 
rially  is  not  yet  fiilly  solved,  yet  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  half-dozen  years,  and  we  may  mention,  as  the  re- 
sults of  recent  experience,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  rest  the 
pivots  on  small  superftoial  bearings,  or  to  relieve  the  wewht  by 
friction  rollers,  unless  the  axis  of  the  rollers  be  made  large. 
It  appeared,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  equatorial  and  elsewhere,  that 
when  a  heavy  pressure  was  laid  on  a  small  bearing,  the 
surftces  did  not  slip  freely,  but  dung  as  it  were,  causing 
small  oscillations  ammt  the  position  m  rest  Again,  great 
care  should  he  taken  in  following  Sisaon's  construction,  or 
that  which  we  have  desoribed  aa  lUmsiiBllVioTayfi^ 
against  any  twisting  io  the  ll^i^EiiVq^hJAdiiil^w 
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tittle  importaDoe.  In  Sifun's  coDstniction,  the  junction 
of  Um  taUieqie  ud  its  eroM  vob  diould  be  Tery  finn ; 
in  Ramidan's,  the  union  of  the  two  sidei  of  the  polar 
with  the  base  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  all  wrie- 
eling;  and  in  both,  the  teleioope  ought  to  be  very  stiff, 
if  it  is  likely  to  be  rou|i;hlT  handled.  To  Ramsden's  we 
^Muld  apply  steadying  rc>ds.  It  is  also  better  to  rest  the 
pivots  of  the  declination  axis  in  Ys  than  in  oollara ;  but  if  a 
collar  is  preferred,  it  should  be  formed  of  an  upper  and 
lower  half,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  cltisp  the  pivot  close 
when  the  collar  wears  loose.  After  all  possible  precautions, 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  laige  equatorial, 
when  used  as  an  instrument  measuring  with  its  circles, 
compared  with  those  of  moderate  size.  The  equatorial  by 
l^ughton,  at  Armagh,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  instru- 
ment existing  as  a  measuring  circle,  carries  a  telescope  of 
only  42  inches  focal  length  uid  2|  aperture,  with  an  nour 
oirde  of  5  feet,  and  yet  the  telescope  is  more  powerful  thftn 
the  circles  used.  Large  equatorials  are  required  whenever 
optical  power  is  wanted,  as  in  the  examination  of  nebulte, 
noting  occultations,  &c^  where  tlie  micrometer  is  alone 
required  for  measurements,  as  in  observations  of  double 
stars,  or  determinations  of  the  diameters  and  forms  and 
constitutions  of  planets,  and  investigatior  the  systems 
of  those  which  have  rings,  satellites,  &c. 

The  adjustments  of  an  equatorial  instrument  are  easy 
enough  to  a  person  tolerably  familiar  with  the  management 
of  other  astronomical  instruments;  and  the  corrections 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  obserrations  made  with  an  un- 
a^usted  equatorial,  ought  not  to  present  any  difficult  to 
u  astronomer  acquainted  with  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
Vith  the  ordinary  rules  for  detomining  the  value  of  the 
coefficients.  Still,  as  there  are  many  persons  possessing 
equatorially •mounted  telescopes,  who  have  not  the  knowledge 
or  even  the  leisure  to  understand  this  subject  thoroughly, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  directions  which  will  enabte  any 
one  to  adjust  his  instruments  with  more  than  sufficient  ac- 
curacy and  without  trouble. 

We  suppose  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  to  be  approximately  known ;  and  we  shall 
always  speak  as  if  the  iastrument  showed  north  polar 
distance,  and  the  hour  circle,  when  the  sun  is  observed, 
read  as  an  ordinary  clock.  Let  the  polar  axjs  be  placed 
nearly  in  Uie  direction  of  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  The 
a4justment8  proceed  in  the  following  ord^: — 1st.  The  polar 
axis  is  placed  at  the  altitude  of  the  pole.  find.  The  indices 
of  the  declini^on  circle  are  made  to  read  0,  when  the  tel»> 
scope  points  to  the  pole ;  ^is  is  sometimes  called  oorreeting 
the  colhmation  in  declinaaon  or  north  polar  distance.  3r£ 
The  pole  of  the  instrument  is  brought  into  the  meridian, 
and  as  it  has  already  been  set  at  the  proper  altitude,  it  now 
coincides  with  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  4th.  The  line  of 
sight  of  the  telescope  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  declina- 
tion axis ;  this  is  similar  to  the  coUimation  adjustment  in 
the  transit  5th.  The  declination  axis  is  placed  exactly  at 
right  angles  with  the  polar  axis,  if  the  means  of  adjustment 
are  allowed.  6th.  The  hour-circle  is  made  to  read  0**,  when 
the  telescope  is  in  the  meridian  o€  the  place. 

1st.  Observe  any  known  star  in  north  pdar  distance,  and 
then  turning  the  polar  axis  half  roun^  obsme  llie  same 
star  again ;  these  obaervationa  should  be  as  near  the  meri- 
dian as  possible ;  and  if  the  instrument  is  mudi  out  of  ad- 
justment the  star  should  not  be  very  near  the  pole.  Take 
the  mean  of  the  two  observations,  which  is  the  distance  of 
the  star  firom  the  pde  of  the  instrument,  correct  it  for  tefhic- 
tion,  and  then  compare  the  result  with  the  true  north  polar 
distance  given  by  uie  Nautical  Almanac,  or  computed  from 
a  standard  catalogue.  If  the  star  be  above  the  pole,  and 
the  instrumental  north  polar  distance  be  greater  than  the 
true  north  polar  distance,  it  is  clear  Uiat  tne  instrumental 
pole  is  farther  from  the  star  than  is  the  po1i-  of  the  heavens, 
or  that  it  is  too  lou>;  but  if  the  instrumental  north  polar 
distance  be  ln$  than  the  true  north  polar  distance,  then 
the  pole  of  the  instrument  is  too  high.  Correct  this  error 
by  the  proper  screws  for  raising  or  denessmg  the  polar 
axis,  which  may  be  done  at  once  if  the  thread^  the  screw 
and  the  length  of  the  polar  axis  be  known. 

2nd.  Take  half  difference  of  the  above  two  observa- 
tions ;  this  is  the  index  error  of  the  declination  verniers  or 
microscopes,  and  they  must  be  moved  just  so  much  in  the 
proper  direction  by  their  adjusting  screws,  and  set,  if  there 
be  more  than  Mie,  at  their  proper  distances.  The  polar  dis- 
taaoe  read  off  will  now  correspond  with  the  true  t'M/m- 


metUal  polat  distance  in  every  puition  of  tbe  initmment 
Several  pain  of  observations  should  be  teken.  in  order  to 
ascertain  these  two  errots  with  great  aeeurB<7  befim  they 
are  finally  corrected  and  considered  to  be  settled. 

3rd.  Turn  the  instrument  six  hours  fnm  the  meridian 
either  way,  and  observe  die  north  polar  distance  of  any 
known  star  not  very  near  the  pole  nor  yet  near  the  horisui. 
Correct  this  for  refraction.  We  will  suppose  the  star  ob- 
served to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  that  the  observed 
distance  exceeds  that  given  by  the  Nautitml  Almanac  or 
the  standard  catalogue ;  then  the  pole  of  the  instrument  is 
further  ftom  the  star  than  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  or  is 
to  tbe  west  of  its  proper  place;  hence  the  uppa  pivot 
must  be  shifted  to  the  easC  or  the  lower  {nvot  to  the  west, 
the  proper  quanti^.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  ease,  several 
stars  should  be  used  for  greater  accuracy ;  but  there  is  no 
nec^ity  for  reversed  observations,  as  the  index  error  is 
already  supposed  to  be  corrected,  or  at  least  to  be  known, 
and  therefore  easily  allowed  for.  The  polar  axis  is  now 
adjusted  both  in  altitude  and  azimuth. 

4th.  Observe  the  trfinstt  of  an  equatorial  st&r  over  the 
middle  vertical  wire  or  mean  of  the  wires,  note  the  time, 
and  read  off  the  verniers  of  the  hour-circle.  Turn  the  polar 
axis  half  round,  and  observe  the  same  star  a  second  time 
exactlv  as  before.  Now  if  tbe  time  between  the  two  obser- 
vations corresponds  exactly  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  readings  of  the  hour  circle,  all  is  right;  if  not.  it 
is  evident  that  one  of  the  transits  has  oeen  observer! 
too  early,  and  the  other  too  late,  on  account  of  the  erro- 
neous position  of  the  wires.  If  the  time  elajned  be 
greater,  by  6*  suppose^  than  the  diflbrenee  of  the  hottr 
angles,  the  first  transit  ha*  taken  place  9^  too  earhr 
and  the  second  3*  too  late.  Set  i^in  upon  the  eter  ami 
observe  how  for  it  appears  to  travel  in  3*;  and  then,  if 
the  instrument  is  in  ue  first  position,  move  the  wires  this 
quantity  in  R.A.  with  the  star,  and  vert&  vice  if  the  in- 
strument be  in  fte  second  position.  The  rale  muiati* 
mutandis  will  apply  to  any  case,  and  where  there  are  no 
means  of  measurement  and  no  mark,  the  adjustment  must 
be  made  by  repeated  trials.  With  a  micrometer  in  R.A., 
or  with  a  mark,  it  may  be  performed  with  accuracy  at  once. 

5th.  This  adjustment  may  be  performed  in  two  ways, 
either  astronomically,  or.  when  there  is  a  level  attached  to 
the  declination  axis,  mechanically.  In  the  first  ease  obsen-e 
the  transit  of  a  star,  not  less  than  45*  fbom  the  equator,  in 
reversed  positions  of  the  polar  axis,  exactly  as  in  determining 
the  colUmation.  Since  an  elevation  of  the  vast  end  of  tbe 
declination  axis  causes  the  line  of  aig^t  to  describe  a 
circle  to  the  east  of  the  pole,  idl  &e  transits  observed 
in  that  position  will  be  too  early,  and  vereA  vice  all  will 
be  too  late  when  the  east  end  is  high.  Again,  if  the 
west  end  is  too  high  before  reversing,  the  east  is  too  high 
after  reversing ;  so  that  an  error  of  inclination  has  a  dif- 
ferent effisct  upon  observations  in  reversed  positions,  and 
thus  the  interval  is  increased  or  diminished  by  twice  the 
error  of  a  single  observation.  Tb.^  law  of  the  error  is  that 
it  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the  star's  declination.  Suppose 
the  star  observed  to  have  45*  deelination,  and  that  the  in- 
terval between  the  observations  is,  according  to  tbe  clock. 
8"  and  according  to  ttie  hour  drcle  only  3'.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  first  observation  was  ^  too  eeitf  and  die 
second  4*  too  late,  and  since  the  talent  of  declination =1, 
the  west  end  of  the  declination  axis  was  elevated  1'  in  the 
first  position  and  depressed  1'  in  the  second.  IS  the  star 
had  had  any  other  declination,  as  9,  the  4*  should  baVe  been 
divided  by  the  taneent  i  before  it  was  converted  into  u  arc 
There  is  a  second  astronomical  method  which  may  per 
haps  suit  some  observers  better,  though  less  satisfketny. 
as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  tbe  position  of 
the  polar  axis  in  azimuth.  Having  clamped  the  hour  circle 
very  flrmlv  when  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  the  meridian, 
observe  tne  transits  of  some  stars  near  tbe  eqninoctial 
and  others  distant  f^m  it  If  the  distant  atars  ^ree  in 
giving  the  same  clock  error  with  the  star*  nev  tin  equi- 
noctial, the  declination  axis  is  ri^tly  plaeed  in  mpeet  of 
inclination ;  but  if  not,  then,  taUng  vOm  doek  orron  firoa 
the  equatorial  stars,  it  will  readily  be  seen  whether  tlw 
stars  between  the  pole  and  equator  pass  too  early  or  too 
late.  If  thejr  pass  too  early,  tbe  west  end  is  hk^  if  too  Itte; 
the  east  end  is  high,  and  the  inclination  of  weaxis  in  are 

,        „   error  in  time   _  ,   ,  , 
IS  equal  to  15"  x  — — .  In  boUi  tbeae  ulmiMnuml 
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modes  no  error  of  ooll^:^^^^py^43^4i@. 
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Thi9  'nf^*nini^*  ■4iuBtinent  vuiee  a  UUU  looordingas 
the  level  is  applied.  {X«>T"'>]  This  may  rest  mth  itoYs 
upon  the  pivoti  of  the  deolination  axu,  as  in  the  altitude 
end  aaimuth  circle  [Cibcle]  and  transit  [Tiunsit],  or  hang 
from  two  eylindersi  which,  being  fixed  on  the  <uelinatioa 
axig  and  puallel  to  it,  prqject  so  &r  a»  to  allow  a  iovel 
su^ndea  Jh)m  them  to  swing  clear  of  the  axi»  in  all  po- 
eitLon«  of  the  teleiieope.  Place  the  declination  axis  hori- 
zontal by  the  level,  and  read  the  hour-circle,  turn  the  polar 
axis  half  round,  and  place  the  declination  axis  horizontal 
again,  and  again  read  the  hour-circle.  If  the  readings 
are  the  same  (or  where  the  graduation  is  to  24**,  diller 
nxactly  12^)  in  both  poeitions.  the  declination  axis  is  ad- 
justed, but  if  not,  place  the  hour-circle  half  way  between 
the  positions  it  actually  has  and  that  which  it  ought  to 
Aav^  and  make  the  itoeUBBtion  axis  horisontal  by  rais- 
ing or  depressing  the  screws  which  adjust  it  The  swin^^ 
level  requires  a  preliminary  adjustment,  that  of  making 
the  ^Unden  from  which  it  bangs  parallel  to  the  decli- 
nation axis,  which  is  to  be  performed  thus— By  turning 
round  the  telescope,  bring  the  level  directly  below  the  de- 
clination axis ;  and  by  turning  round  the  poUr  axis,  bring 
the  bubble  into  the  middle,  and  clamp  the  hour-circle. 
Turn  the  telescope  half  round,  when  the  level  will  be  di- 
rectly above  the  dedination  axis.  Then,  if  the  bubble  run 
towards  one  end,  bring  it  half  way  back  by  the  screws  which 
raise  one  of  its  supports,  and  the  other  half  by  the  tangent 
screw  of  the  hour-drde.  The  process  must  be  repeated 
till  it  is  satislactory.  The  level  itself  is  to  be  a4iusted,  as 
all  levels  are^  by  iwrasaing  it  end  for  end  on  its  cylinders. 

6th.  The  instrument  having  been  placed  in  the  meridun, 
and  clamped  there*  the  hoar«rele  vemion,  or  nucrosoopes, 
are  to  be  set  to  mark  0^.  If  the  obierm  have  the  means  of 
Kettiac  his  time  with  tolerable  accuracy,  he  may  per- 
fect this  adjustment  thus :  Clamp  the  instrument  approx- 
imatdy  in  xao  meridian,  observe  toe  transit  of  one  or  more 
known  stars  not  ftr  flrom  the  equator,  and  correct  the  time 
of  observation  for  the  known  error  of  the  clock.  Then,  ai 
the  ri^ht  ascension  of  the  star  =  true  sidereal  time  of  ob< 
aervation  ±  true  hour  angle  from  the  meridian,  the  true 
hour  angle  is  known,  and  the  verniers,  or  microscopes, 
may  be  set  to  mark  it  Or  the  declination  axis  may  be  set 
horiiontal  by  the  level,  when,  if  the  previous  adjustments 
have  been  properly  performed,  the  instrument  is  in  Uie 
meridian,  and  tna  vetniecs  or  miorasoopes  set  to  mark  0^. 

By  Bttandiog  to  thaw  rulet  and  repeating  the  operation 
(atais  near  tiie  pole  may  be  safUy  used  the  second  time), 
the  instrument  will  be  ibund  to  iw  very  nearly  in  adju&t- 
nmit,  and  it  is  desiraUe  that  it  should  be  so.  The  compu- 
tation of  instrumental  corrections  is  tedious  and  perptex- 
ing.  and  most  ordinary  observers  would  blunder  in  the 
attempt;  after  all,  the  results  of  an  equatorial,  used  as 
an  indtpendmt  instrument  ue  Uttle  to  be  r^ied  upon. 
Except  for  ohsovations  of  N.P.D.  near  the  meridian,  in 
reversed  positions  of  the  polar  axis,  as  described  in  the 
first  and  second  adjustment  the  best  equahnial  must  always 
be  inferior  to  an  indigent  vertical  eir<de.  Out  of  the 
meridian  the  careftil  observer  will  ^ways  use  it  as  a  diffe- 
rential instrument  which  is  its  peculiar  destination. 

In  the  roles  above  given  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
observer  is  dinoted,  in  every  case  but  the  3rd,  to  phue 
the  instrument  nearly  in  the  meridiin.  Ihis  is  tlw  most 
fhvourable  poution  <n  the  instrument  in  its  ordinary  con- 
struction as  r^ards  symmetry  and  strength.  Besides  this 
advantage  the  computation  Ibr  refraction  in  or  near  the 
meridian  is  very  simple,  bong  the  same  in  N.P.D.  as  in 
zenith  distance*,  while  it  U  0  in  Ftt  the  third 

adjustment  the  formula  of  computation,  where  great  accu- 
racy is  not  required,  is  r^raction  «=  37.*7  x  tang.  N.P.D. 
of  star,  or  the  ordinaty  formula  for  refraction  in  altitude^ 
using  ibe  star's  polar  distance  instead  of  its  senith  distanoa 
The  formula  u  more  accurate  the  nearer  the  star  is  to  the 
pole,  but  in  these  latitudes  will  be  sufficiently  cOTrect  if  the 
N.P.D.  do  not  exceed  60°.  An  a^justaent  within  10"  may 
be  considered  to  be  dgie  enoagh  tot  aU  prartieal  pur- 
))oses. 

The  equatorial,  being  thus  adjusted,  is  ready  for  use,  and 
may  be  turned  upon  any  star  at  {^easure^  Suppose  it  is 
required,  at  sidereal  time  13*  14",  to  find  a  star,  the  R.A. 


Stu 

P>M 

SIdMwl  11m. 

ObMmd 
Hotu-ClKla. 

M.P.  DiMaaca. 

h.   u.  ■, 

b.    B.  ■. 

o     t  •> 

^Ura.Hin 

E. 

14  63  U.ft 

0    2  56.6 

15  15  '5 

Ditto   .  . 

W. 

15    4  A3.8 

0  14  16. S 

15   8  55 

a  Urs.  M^j. 

W. 

17    1  8.0 

6    8  45.8 

27  16  52 

£  AquilB  . 

w. 

19  IS  n.s 

0    2  15.2 

87  11  21 

Ditto   .  . 

E. 

19  29  41.3 

0  13  48.4 

87  17  36 

•  tbeMlkMllBB  U  N.P.D.  aMrba  lakn  ham  uvof  the  ubWi.u  lh« 
nllh  dl<UwN  ti  xiiul  U>  tk*  N.PJD.  of  Um  itar.  ifWr  iabtt«ciiuK  iKe  ooUtt 
iiu  nr  tiM  Bppw  aulBnunea  aM  wMIbr  H  fer  Uu  lowm.  The  concEtiott  U 
be  adtM  to  Ike  tartrnnMl  N.P  Jl.,  wtus  Dm  ilu  h  MMth  or  Um  Mnllh  or 
lb  pokb  Bad  to  l»  wdrtraMid  wkn  thi  Mh  U  iMtwMi  lk«  poU  amd  MBidi. 


of  Which  is  17*  33-,  N.FJ>.  67*  28'.   As  the  RJu  of  the 

star  is  greater  than  the  sidereal  time,  the  star  has  not  yet 
come  to  thb  meridian,  or  the  hour  angle  is  east  Subtract- 
ing IS*"  14"  from  17''  33",  we  have  4''  19"  tax  the  east  hour 
angle.  Turn  the  telescope  to  the  east  and  set  to  the  read- 
ing 12*— 4"  19",  or  7»4l'"  of  the  hour-circle*;  then  set  the 
decUnation  circle  to  67°  28'  N.P.D..  and  the  star  will  be 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  With  a  little  habit 
an  observer  can  make  an  approximate  allowance  ibr 
refraction  Iqr  taking  away  a  fbw  seconds  from  the  hour 
angle,  and  a  minute  or  two  Tiqvx  the  N.P.D.  If  the  star 
be  vtty  near  the  horixon,  the  usual  course  is  to  put  on 
a  low  power  to  Uw  telesoop^  and,  havii%  thns  ftnud  the 
star,  to  set  the  telescope  exactly  upon  it,  and  Uma  to  apply 
the  powK  bMt  adapted  to  the  oliaervation  in  view.  The 
telescope  being  clamped  in  N,P.D.  will  (bilow  any  star  by 
moving  the  instrument  round  in  R.A.  with  an  angular 
velocity  equal  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavaaw. 
This  motion  is  best  givw  by  clockwork,  which  is  now 
coming  pretty  generally  into  use;  and,  indeed,  for  the 
measurement  of  double  stars,  the  observatioD  of  oooult*- 
lions,  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  all  optical  and 
micrometrical  purposes,  is  nearly  indispensable. 

It  is  not  necessary  actually  to  correct  each  adiuslment 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  and  the  errors  in  R.A.  may 
be  determined  at  the  same  time  with  those  in  N.P.D.  by 
any  person  who  understands  the  mysteries  of  a  simple 
equation  and  the  Inp  of  the  errors.  As  the  subject  has  not 
we  believe,  been  treated  very  saiisflwtorily,  at  least  in  any 
Bnglish  pnbliaation,  we  shut  prooaed  to  deduoa  the  errors 
and  oorreetiona  of  an  eqnaKniu  every  way  out  of  adjustment 
flram  observations. 

7nl78,t8a6. 


The  sidereal  time  is  corrected  tor  the  error  of  the  clock, 
and  the  mean  readings  of  the  hour-circle  and  dedinattou 
circle  are  corrected  for  reftaetion. 

Ihe  instrumental  N.P.  distances,  mstrument  east,  ara 
larger  than  those,  instrument  west  and  the  dilTerenee  is 

for  fi  UrsK  Minoris  .  6'  20 
for  dAquilas      .       .    6  15 

Mean  6  17.5= double  index  error. 

or  tiie  index  error  is  3'  8.7'^  to  be  tubtraeied  inst  E,  and 
added  imt.  W. 

Again  taking  the  mean  of  the  N.P.D.  inst  E.  and  W. 

IiMt'-  N.P.D.      N.A.  Ala.  DUbr, 

Of        H        a     f      H      •  f 

/3  TJrsiB  Minoris   15  12    5.0    15  10  17    1  48 
dAquiln       .     87  14  28.5    87  12  23    2  5.5 


Mean       1  56.7 
and  as  the  instrumental  exceeds  the  true  N.P.D.  and 
both  stars  ate  above  pole,  it  follows  that  the  pole  of  the 
instalment  is  bOow  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 

a  UrstB  Majorb  is  nearly  in  the  6  hour  meridian  wMt, 
and  therefore  iu  a  proper  position  for  determining  the  au- 
muthal  deviation  of  the  pole :  we  shall  suppose  it  is  exactly 
at  6  hours  from  the  meridian.  Correcting  for  tbe  index 
error,  we  have  27*  16'  52"  +  3'  9"  =  27*  20'  1",  for  the 
instrumental  N.P.D..  whereas  the  Nautical  Ahnanae 
gives  the  true  N.  P.  D.  of  this  star  =  27*  21'  42".  The 
difference  is  1'  41",  which  is  the  quantity  by  which  the 

Sole  of  the  instrument  is  to  the  west  of  the  pole  of  the 
eavens.  We  have  therefore  determined  the  error  of  the 
polar  axis  and  the  index  error  of  the.  declination  circle, 
which  may  be  corrected,  if  necessary,  by  alim-ing  the  screws. 

|herid«mllbna«ndti>«RJLaftb«iUr.  Wlwn  the  ri«Ur«il  lime  U  l«i  Ui«i 
the  K.A.  of  ^  tfU.  add  l«i  to  th«  Udeieal  time,  «od  theo,  atWr  iubtiir^ 
the  a.JL  «r  the  Mar,  ym  hw  the  iMdln>  of  the  hour-circle,  nocordin  e  to  the 
RMdnation  Into  two  twelvM.  If  Uie  cndtulioii  \*  ftmOfal  le  S^Im  SU- 
liite«lerUh  to  the  lidHMl  tini.  ^M^^^:^y^ja3lalS:f^  CC 
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*  Aquil«  it  v«ry  netx  the  sqiMtar,  and  tbetefim  mrt^r 
Ibr  detaminhig  the  «mc  of  eouimatkin  in  R.  A.  Tbe  li- 
dereil  time  between  the  obeemSisiu  u  ll"  39*.^  end  the 
diffiarenee  between  the  nediius  of  the  hour  eirde  is 
1 1"  3S*  S,  henoe  the  enor  of  eoUinietion  in  the  equator  ii 

-^w  1*.85  vriiiohii  to  be  addedtotbehonrangieof  the 

obwrration,  Inst  and  subtiactad,  Inst.  K.  For  stars 
ont  oi  the  eqoator  this  eonaetiui  is  to  be  mult^lied  by  the 
eeeant  ot  dnnlination.  Nov  the  Meant  of  deeUnation  Iw  j3 
Vtm  Uinoris  ^  henoe  the  oflaet  of  ooUimatMn  Ibr 
this  star=S.82  x  l\as  =  7*.i  nearty,  and  mbtneting  this 
from  the  hour  angle  of  the  flist  at  K.  obiemtion  and 
adding  it  to  the  second  or  W.  obserratioD,  we  haTo  B. 
0^  49*.5  and  W.  0^  14-  i3*.9  for  the  hour-eirole  readings 
eorreeted  on  aeoount  ot  collimatitHL  The  difl^noe  be- 
tween these  is  11-  34V4,  while  the  sidereal  time  elapsed 
»  11-  39*^  and  half  the  diseordanoe  between  these  two 

reeults  — or2*.4ftuthe  eitw  due  to  the  inidination  of  the 

debUnation  uis.   As  this  error  Taries  as  the  tangent  of 
dediaation,  whioh  in  p  Vim  Miaoris  =  S.69.  the  wror  for 
3.45 

any  othsr  star  =         x  tan.  «  =  V.7  x  tan.  *  nearly.  It 

is  evident  that  this  oorreetion  is  to  be  subtnoted  from 
the  instrumental  hour  angle,  Inst.  B.,  and  to  be  Added, 
Inst.  West  The  sign  is  to  be  dianged  if  the  correction  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  sidereal  time  of  the  observation,  that 
ia»  if  the  observer  wishes  to  adjust  his  instrument  (when 
it  is  B.,  for  instance},  he  must  make  the  time  <^  passage 
later  than  it  is,  which  is  done  by  lowering  the  west  end 
of  the  declination  axis.  In  this  case  the  quantity  is  0*.7 
•r  10".5. 

No  eonsiderable  nror  arises  from  mnittiag  the  eflbot  of 
jnclinatioB  upon  9  Aquila  in  the  above  example ;  but  it  is 
iwwe  satisfcetory  to  dwduoe  both  the  coefficients  of  collima- 
tion  and  inclination  at  once.  Let «  be  tiw  oonstant  odT  the 
correction  for  the  ooUimation  and  t  fiv  the  indination,  both 
-r  when  Inst.  W.  and  when  the  coixeetion  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  hour  an^ ;  thra  subatituting  the  numerical  values 
of  the  secants  and  tangents  of  the  two  stan,  we  diall  have 
for  the  oorraoted  hour  angles 
h.  H. 

P  Vnm  Minoris  E.  0   2  56.6  -  3.82  e- 3.69 1 
W.  0  14  16.8  +  3.S2e+3.6g» 


I^erenoe-    -    11  20.2  +  7.64o+7.38t  =  11*  39*^ 

jAqnila.W.  0^  a*  15*.2+1.00c+0,05i 
B.  0  13  48.4-1.00c-0.05« 


Diftreaieo  0  11  S8.S-3M>O0~O.lOtsiik  39-^ 
which  give  tut  die  detenninatiui  of  e  and  i 

7.64e  +  7,381  »  19.1 
9Me  +  S.10I  =  3.7 
from  which  i  is  Ibund  »  0.71  e  «  1.81  nearly  aa  baftn. 

In  this  way,  by  fonniDg  an  equation  Ibr  eech  star,  and 
combining  all  the  obenrntions  m  whidi  t  has  a  small  co- 
effi«entintooneeqDi^n(i^n  stars  have  south  declination, 
or  are  sub  polo,  the  coefficient  is  negatiTe),  and  those  where 
the  coefficient  of  i  is  large  into  anouer.  the  value  of  t,  and 
consequently  of  e,  may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessaiy  that  the  obsemtions  for  d»- 
dueins  these  oorreetions  slwuld  be  near  the  meridian,  but 
it  is  desirable  that  as  littte  time  as  possible  should  elapse 
betwena  each  of  the  pair  of  obsovations,  on  aoeount  tk  the 
TBiiatioo  ot  tefraetion  and  of  the  effect  of  polar  error,  if  that 
be  eenwderable.  Aa  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  within  ■  fttw  minutaa  of  the  mnidian.  fi»  in  the  above 
«Bni]de  tiie  Tariation  of  xeftaetion  in  Vnm  Minoris  is 
•wbila  the  wiation  itf  the  eAet  of  polar  error  is  no  less 
than  1*.3.  Beeidei,  the  instrument  is  always  most  pwfoct 
near  the  meridian,  and  is  to  be  used  there  wW  posnUe. 

If  the  erroia  be  eonected  by  a^ustment,  tlie  mdex  enor 
of  the  bourHnrde  is  simply  the  £flerence  between  the  ob- 
served hour  an^e  and  the  true  hour  angle.  Or  supposing 
the  true  sidereal  time  unknown,  the  index  error  must  be 
determined  by  a  levd,  as  we  have  described  above,  after 
placing  the  declination  axis  horisontaL  But  if  instead  of 
a^u^  a4)usting  the  iutmmuit;  the  errors  are  noted  and 
MMctHDs  appUe^  we  hm  j«t  to  eonpute  the  offset  of 
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polar  devtetioB  upon  the  obeervatioiu  in  R.  A.  beftm  the 
index  eoor  can  be  eoneedy  obtained.  In  ovdw  to  do  this, 
we  must  couider  die  pdar  deviation  mm  minn^y ;  and 
as  we  have  reason  to  think  diat  from  a  want  of  sldU  in 
detecting  the  polar  error  of  an  equatorial,  or  in  applying 
the  corrections  which  depend  upon  this  error  to  onerva- 
tions,  especially  in  R.  A.,  observers  have  been  led  to  im- 
peadi  too  haitOy  the  diaraeter  of  instnunentob  w«  ahall 
explain  due  part  at  the  nl^eet  very  taOf* 


Let  P  be  the  place  of  the  pole  at  the  heavens  and  p  that 
of  the  pole  of  tne  instrument  when  prolonged  indefinitely, 
as  seen  on  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  bv  a  spectator  outside ; 
N  P  Z  the  meridian  of  the  place,  wnich,  when  produced 
towards  Z,  passes  through  the  aenith  and  the  south  point  of 
the  horisdn ;  E  P  W,  the  6-hour  meridian,  which  passes 
through  die  east  and  wast  points  ct  the  horinm.  Let  ftU 
p  m  and  p  n  perpendieulat  on  Z  Nand  S  W,  and  let^  n 
orPn^x"  endpaor  Fm^f^,  It ia {wesumed  that  the 
index  error  of  the  declination  ekde  has  been  obtained  by 
reversed  observations,  whieh  is  indeed  the  universal  ruK 
and  therefore  that  the  observed  N.P.  distances,, corrected 
for  index  nror  and  refraction,  Mtpress  the  actual  distances 
of  the  stars  flnom  p. 

Let  a  tderdily  distant  star  be  observed,  the  place  ot 
whidi  is  in  the  diieotion  of  pt  when  continued;  draw  PA 
perpendicular  to  p  «,  and  also P  B  firom  the  true  pole  towards 
the  star,  henoe  Z  P  S  is  the  true  hour  angle  of  the  star. 

Ihen  since  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  a^ustmeot  and 
die  star  not  very  near  the  pole,  PS  and  p«  are  nearly 
parallel,  and  PA  isperpendicular  to  both,  hence  the  dutaneea 
of  the  star  from  P  and  k  are  equal*  and  tlw  dbet  of  polar 
error  on  the  N.  P.  of  the  atar  is  to  make  its  instrmnental 
polar  distance  too  lai^  by  p  A.  Drawii^;  asv  perpendieuhir 
and  Pw  paralld  topa, 

pA■J»»■^««orPw 

npm  X  COB.  mpn-t-Pm  X  eaa. ai Pid; 

or,ainoe  Mf)«  HtheeMnplement  atnpvt  whioh  is*  ZPS 
andmPw  ZP8, 

pk'=afx  sin.  east  hour  angle -f-^x cos.  east  hoursn^e. 

From  this  formula  if  a;  and  y  be  known  in  quantity  and  direc- 
tion by  observationB  in  the  meridian  and  at  six  boms  from 
it.  the  value  d  ph  may  be  computed  and  a{mlied  as  a  cor- 
rection to  -the  observed  N.  P.  D.  of  any  star,  ana  the  dnamd 
hour  angle  will  sore  for  the  euimutation. 

In  pnwtiee  we  have  ftmnd  tt  anffinwndy  aeeurate  to 
draw  p  «  P  on  a  scale  vAiere  seeonds  are  visilile,  eausl 
to  abont  ^  inoh,  and  then  making  the  aM^  up*  equal  to 
the  obaerrcd  hrar  angS**  uid  lettug lUl  FA  popendiculir 
on  p«  to  ascertain  the  value  <^ A  by  compass  ana  scale.  It 
is  not  possible  to  <  ommU  an  error  of  more  than  3"  or  3*^ 
which  is  gen«ally  i.f  litUe  importance ;  and  besides  the 
superior  rapidi^  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  dangw  of  eon- 
founding  tbe  «v»  of  wl-th« 
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the  stu  be  ibove  or  bolow  pole,  which  even  careful  and  ex- 
perieuoeil  computers  can  tic»rcel^  at  times  avoid.  In  any 
case  the  graphical  process  will  afford  a  very  useful  check. 

The  effect  of  the  displacement  of  the  polar  axis  upou  the 
readings  of  the  hour  circle  may  easily  be  gathered  fhrai 
the  same  figure.  Suppose  the  two  lines  PS  andp«  to  be 
continued  till  they  meet  at  the  star,  and  to  be  produoed,  if 
necessary,  until  tbey  out  the  equator  in  X  end  o.  The 
rsader  nay  inugiite  or  draw  the  flrure.  If  the  iter  be 
north  of  the  eqninootial,  the  lines  P  S  S  and  pto  cross 
at  the  stu,  and  the  hour  aiwle  coneBponding  to  p  is  to  the 
east,  and  neetw  than  the  hour  angle  correroonaing  to  the 
true  pole  F.  Hence  the  reading  of  the  hour  circle  is 
too  small  in  the  ease  represented  in  the  figure,  or  X  tf  is 
to  be  added  to  the  reading  of  the  hour  drde.  Also,  since 
(r£:PA::  sin.  < :  ooe.  < .'.  XvPAxtan.  &  Again, 

PA=:JRi;-lllt0 

~pmx%va.  mpv-PiRXsitt.  mPw 

=9/'xcos.  east  hour  ang^-j/^xsin.  east  hour  angle. 

The  reader  will  luiTe  no  difficulty  in  following  out  the 
rules  with  r^ard  to  the  signs  of  the  correction  in  rach 
particular  case,  but  it  wfll  be  much  safer  and  quite  accu- 
rate enough  to  take  the  value  of  Pik  fiom  the  figure  and  to 
multvly  it  by  A  tan.  9  ft>r  fhe  ocurreetion.  As  a  practical 
direction  Te  mve  fimnd  tUi  oouTOnioit  Join  and  pro- 
duce it  both  ways.  Then  according  to  this  figure^  ^  correc- 
tion is  additive  to  the  hour  circle  reading  for  all  stars  having 
north  declination  which  are  observed  on  the  south  side  of  Pp 
produoecl,  and  MnS  mw  for  stars  w  the  north  side.  The 
tangent  «f  dpcUnation  is  nwative  when  the  star  is  south  of 
the  equinoctUd,  and  the  ruw  is  reversed.  There  is  no  cor- 
rection for  stars  in  the  direction  of  Pp,  that  is  for  stars 
having  an  east  hour  angle  fiom  the  south  or  a  west  hour 

angle  from  tlw  north,  such  that  ill  tangent         After  this 

correction  has  been  applied,  tlw  indu  error  of  the  hour 
circle  may  be  deduced  m  the  manna  pointed  out. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  observer,  from  caretess- 
uess  or  want  of  time  or  knowledge,  does  not  determine  the 
position  of  the  pole  of  the  instrument  by  the  best  means, 
viz.,  by  observations  in  the  meridian  and  at  6  hours  from  it, 
but  that  this  position  is  to  be  deduced  from  a  higgledy 
piggledymass  of  observations  made  in  diffiBrent  {wrts  of  the 
heavens.  To  form  equations  such  as  we  have  just  given 
for  each  observation,  and  to  solve  them  by  the  method  of 
minimum  sauares,  might  possibly  be  the  most  accurate 
mode ;  but  tne  labour  would  be  very  great,  and  on  such  an 
object  very  much  mispent.  We  have  found  du  graphical 
process  quite  sufficient,  and  it  has  the  ftirther  advantage  of 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  those  observationi  which,  firom  their 
extravagance,  are  probably  wrara  in  hiseetiDg  die  star  or  in 
reading  off  the  vonien,  Bhtppou  sudi  a  set  of  obaorvationB 
to  be  given  for  leduotiin.  Dnw  WX  and  N    figure  2, 


at  right  angles  to  eaeli  etner,  and  intersecting  at  P>  and  ] 
then  draw  from  F  lioee  such  as  P  S,  P  S'  for  each  known 
•tar  ooserved,  making  the  angles  S  P  Z,  S'  P  Z  equal  to  the 
P.  a.  No.  A9S. 


observed  hour  angles  of  the  stars.  If  the  instrumental 
polar  distance  be  less  than  that  of  the  catalogue,  as  in  S', 
take  P  A'=the  difference ;  if  the  instrumenttu  dWance  be 
greater,  as  in  S,  prolong  S  P  and  take  P  A  =  the  difference. 
Through  h  and  V  draw  perpendiculars  to  PS  and  PS', 
and  these  will  intersect  at  p,  the  place  of  the  instrumenUil 
pole.  Repeatii^  this  process  for  each  known  stu-,  the 
eye  will  snow  pret^  nearly  where  p  should  be  chosen 
among  the  varioua  inteneetions.  Tlie  place  ti  p  bemg  d^ 
termined,  the  observatioiu  of  an  unknown  star  or  eomet 
maybe  corrected  as  shown  above;  and  by  dro]^iing  perpen- 
diculars on  P  W  and  PN,  the  amnuthai  and  vntuu  emoi 
of  the  pole  of  the  instrument  may  be  detomined. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  oantion  any  person  into 
whose  hands  such  observations  may  come,  agamst  relying 
upon  intersections  which  are  made  at  very  acute  or 
very  obtuse  angles.  If^  for  instance,  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  place  of  ^  as  to  azimuth  by  a 
pair  of  observations  near  the  meridian,  or  its  plsuMi  as 
to  altitude  by  observations  near  the  6  hour  meridian, 
we  should  only  have  our  own  folly  to  blame  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  we  result  From  the  nature  of  the  cr^e, 
the  unavoidable  errors  of  obswvation  would  be  multipbed 
by  the  process,  and  a  remit  of  any  kind  might  be  obtaiuot^ 
just  as  by  observing  the  sun  near  noon  tor  time  and  near 
the  prime  vertical  for  latitude,  a  sailor  might  loause  hii 
sextant-to  be  guilty  of  any  aasignaUe  ecror.  This  it  evi- 
dent from  the  form  of  the  analytical  equation,  but  airr 
non-algebraist  may  satisfy  himsuf  by  dnwtng  lines  Pb 
and  PS',  making  an  angle  of  5^  m  lO^ano^by  flndiw 
what  the  effect  of  an  error  of  10"  in  tiw  observations  wm 
be  on  the  position  of  p.  If  three  observations  of  stars  with- 
out reversion  should  oe  employed,  and  the  index  oror  of 
the  declination  circle  he  deduced  at  the  same  time,  the 
blunder  will  be  complete. 

Though  the  errors  of  an  unadjusted  equatorial  may  be 
detected  and  the  corrections  rigwonsly  computed,  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  time  and  cidculatbn  to  do  so.  In  two 
of  die  ordinary  oonstmctions  of  the  instrument  and  jvo- 
bab^  in  the  third,  the  instrumental  errors  are  not  and 
cannot  be  expeeted  to  he  aocurately  the  aame  in  all  poai- 
tioni  of  the  instrument  In  those  eqnatorials  of  Ramsden*s 
construction  which  have  five  foet  tdeseopes  and  declination 
circles  of  three  feet  diameter,  variationB  of  adjustment  be- 
tween the  meridian  and  six  hours  from  it  may  be  expected 
to  amount  to  10"  or  80",  and  in  the  largest  eqnatorials, 
which  are  necessarily  mere  imperfoct  discrepancies  of  1 
or  even  2'  may  arise.  We  shall  now  point  out  the  rational 
mode  of  using  an  equatorial  instrument,  when  the  obr 

i'ect  is  to  determine  the  plaee  of  any  phanmnenon  in  the 
leavens. 

The  first  thing  is  to  adjust  the  instrument  with  great  care, 
and  especially  to  make  the  pole  of  the  instrument  agree 
with  the  celestial  pole.  The  permanence  of  this  adjust- 
ment depends  solely  upon  the  steadinesa  of  the  upper  and 
lower  supports,  which  should  therefore  be  fixed  very  solif^. 
This  being  done,  suppose  n  comet  is  to  be  determined.  Turn 
the  telescope  upon  it,  and  haviiw  clamped  the  hour  eiiela 
very  firmly,  note  the  transit  of  the  eomet  over  the  vwtieal 
wires,  bisecting  it  at  the  same  time  in  N.P1>.  by  the  Iraixon- 
tal  wire.  Wait  till  some  other  star  passes  over  the  field, 
note  its  transit  and  biseet  it  in  N.PJ>.  by  moving  the 
micrometer  screw  only.  In  this  case  the  deuinatitm  cin^ 
is  supposed  to  be  firmly  clamped  between  the  observations. 
Then  the  dilforence  of  the  times  of  observation  gives  the 
difference  of  R.A.  between  the  comet  and  star,  and  the 
difference  in  declination  is  taken  from  the  micrometer. 
It  is  the  same  thing,  of  course,  whether  the  star  pre- 
cedes or  succeeds  the  comet  Observations  of  this  kind 
are  amongst  the  most  perfect  which  can  be  made,  for 
the  errors  of  the  instrument  being  the  same  in  each 
case,  and  the  refrdctioa  almost  the  same,  no  oror  can 
creep  in  eniept  that  of  Dotinff  the  phenomenon.  The 
star  which  is  sometimes  called  the  determining  star,  or  the 
star  of  comparison,  is  afterwards  observed  by  meridian  in- 
struments, and  then  the  place  of  the  comet  is  deduced  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  Frequentiv,  however,  there  is  a 
dearu  of  stars  of  comparison*  uid  the  time  before  a  proper 
star  enters  the  field  <  is  too  long  for  the  patience  of  the 
observer,  or  he  may  not  have  a  micrometer.  In  this  case 
the  instrument  is  kept  damped  in  R.A.,  and  titer  ob- 
serving the  comet,  the  telesoope  is  moved_4ip  or  down  * 
little,  and  stars  abm-e  and  beloi^.^e  ^^^^^e^^ 
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ft-A-  by  notiuj;  the  clock,  and  m  deoUiiatioD  by  reading  the 
oiicU.  ^h«  mstrumeat  should  then  he  turned  half  round 
ip  RJl.,  and  the  operation  repeated.  By  combining  both ' 
Mts,  as  good  a  place  of  the  comet  will  be  deduced  as  the  divi- 
sion of  the  declination  circle  will  allow.  The  stats  of  com 
parism  are  taken  above  and  beluw,  so  that  the  mean  of 
tha  in»trumental  errors  at  the  stars  may  he  pretty  nearly 
equal  to  that  at  the  comet,  and  as  the  effect  in  R.A,  of 
an  error  of  oollimation  or  inclination  is  changed  in  sign  by 
reversion,  it  is  therefore  eUminated  ftom  the  mean.  The 
mstnuMnt  must  on  m  aooeunt  he  moved  in  RA.  between 


the  observatiun  oC  the  comet  and  the  stars  of  rompariaoD. 
In  this  way  Halley's  comet  was  observed  at  Greenwiefa 
and  Camhri%e  on  its  late  appearance,  the  stars  of  compa- 
rison were  subsequently  ebsened  with  the  meridian  instru- 
ments, and  the  apparent  places  of  the  comet  finaUy  settled. 
The  detaUs  will  oe  found  ia  the  observations  of  the  re- 
spective observatories  for  the  year  1836. 

If  the  utmost  accuracy  be  not  required,  it  is  sufficiMit, 
after  careful  adjustment,  to  note  the  transit  of  the  comet 
over  the  vertical  wires,  and  to  read  off  the.  declination  and 
hour  circle,  and  then  taming  the  instrumeut  upon  ime  or 
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mora  ne^aooanng  stm,  fo  observe  tbem  in  like  muiner. 
The  never  the  stars  of  comparison  are  to  the  oonet.  the 
greater  probability  there  is  that  there  is  no  change,  or  only 
a  slight  ohangv  of  instrumental  error  in  moving  from  one 
to  the  other.  Ilua  mods  of  observation  however  is  only  to 
be  tolerated  in  oases  neoessi^,  wben,  either  from  haste 
or  nnoertaia  mather.  die  obsenor  eannot  wait  Sir  stars 
eomin;  to  the  same  meridian  vitii  the  oomet 

Suppose  the  fitUoring  observatiau  to  have  been  made 
of  Aretunu  and  en  nnknovn  star  or  comet,  after  correcting 
eaeh  fbr  xefraotion. 


Him  by  abek. 

It,     B.  1. 


Rmu  Circle.  North  Polu  Nit 
h.  m.     1.  ■>     -  • 


Areivnu 
Comet 


17  17  9.9  S  10  14.5 
17  87  11.5    S  50  38.1 


69  S4  46 
62  11  1 


To  determine  the  index  emn  of  both  eirbles  by  Aio- 
turns,  ve  have 

A.     B.     a.  o      .  (. 

Timebyclock  17  17  9.9  Inst^- N.P.D.  69  54  46 
Houranglewest   3  10  15.5  Do. Naut.  Aim.  69  57  37 


Instrum'  R.A. 
R.A  Naut  I 
Aim.    .  J 

Insti*  RJt  too 
tmall    .  , 


14  6  54.4  Insti- N.P.D.l 
14   8  10.6  toomaUl 


3  61 


1  16.2 


Applying  tbeae  eorreetions  to  tiie  observations  of  the 
oomet,  vemve 


Timebydoek    17  27  11.  Inst»*N.P.D.+fi2  11  1 

Insti- hour  angle  2  50  sg.i  Correctton    +      3  51, 

Insti- ItA. comet  14  36  33.4  N.P.D. 
Goneetion    .   -f"  1 


+  62  13  52 


TmeRJ&.eomet  14  97  49.0 

The  star  of  oomparisoa  is,  in  this  ease,  mnoh  too  distant 
both  in  RA.  ana  N.PJ). ;  and  the  index  error  ought  to 
be  determined  by  stars  above  and  below  die  oomet,  and 

preceding  and  succeeding  it  Also,  after  the  observations 
have  been  made  in  one  position  of  the  instrument,  it  ought 
to  be  turned  half  round  and  the  observations  repeated ;  but 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  and  applying  the  corrections  is 
the  same,  and  needs  no  further  explanation. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  portable  nniver- 
sal  equatorial  as  constructed  by  Trougbton;  (a  drawing 
and  description  of  a  similar  instrument,  under  the  title  <n 
Fayra-'s  Equatorial,  will  be  fbund  in  Rees's  Cydopeediat 
article  Equatorial).  The  lower  part  or  stand  rests  on  three 
foot-screws,  and  needs  no  dewmption.  The  upper  pert  is 
moreable  on  a  cross  axis,  A  A,  on  which  it  la  bakneed; 
and  when  the  potar  axis  is  set  at  the  proper  inclination  bf 
the  latitude  semirirele  B,  the  damp  C  retains  it  there. 
The  polar  axis  consists  of  an  outer  tiuw,  D  D,  forming  one 
piece  with  the  horizontal  axis  above-mentioned,  and  at  an 
interior  axis  which  turns  freely  within  the  tnbe  as  in  a 
socket  This  latter  axis  carries  the  hour  circle,  B  E,  the 
Temiers,  F  F.  being  fixed  to  the  tnbe..  The  clamp  and 
tangent  screw  of  the  hour-circle  are  partially  seen  at  G  6. 
The  upper  plate  H  is  fixed  on  the  inner  uis,  and  revolves 
with  it  Two  pieces.  1 1,  rise  from  this  plate,  and  carry  the 
collars  within  which  the  cross  or  transit  axis,  K  K,  worlu. 
The  declination  circle,  L  L,  and  telescope,  H  M,  are  fixed  to 
the  extremities  of  the  transit  axis,  the  telescope  being 
outskle  the  collar.  Hie  declination  clamp  and  tangent 
aerew  are  seen  at  NN;  flie  vemiers  are  on  the  other  aide. 
These  are  attaehed  to  the  support  which  rises  fltim  the 
plate  H.  Two  levels  are  fixed  on  the  low«r  part  of  the 
Btand  at  OO,  but  they  an  only  to  be  used  for  approximate 
adjustment  A  delicate  swing  level,  P,  is  hui^  from  the 
transit  axis,  and  a  second  level.  Q,  is  fixed  to  the  declination 
circle;.  The  telescope  has  a  micrometer,  R,  carrying  wires 
for  measuring  small  differences  of  declination. 

It  is  evident  to  those  who  know  Fraunhofer's  construo- 
tion,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  upper  part  of  this  universal 
equatorial.  The  suspension  and  motion  of  the  polar  axis 
and  hour  circle  are  the  same  as  in  the  equatwial  made  by 
Trougbton  fbr  Ae  University  of  Coimbra.  Ihe  position  of 
the  telescope  is  that  of  M^;me  and  Naiine. 

The  rulea  we  have  already  pven  will  enaUe  any  oneito 
•djiut^vnimMdeqtialDrud;  but  if  Uw  direction  ef  ^ 


meridian  be  known,  it  is  a  shnpler  plan  to  a^nst  the  in- 
strument  as  an  altitude  and  aximuth  eirole,  iidiieh  it  becomes 
when  the  polar  axis  is  vertical,  and  then  by  inclining  the 
polar  axis  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  it  becomes  an  equa- 
torial. There  is  no  provision  in  the  instrument  itself  for 
moving  the  polar  axis  hi  axunuth.  The  whde  must  be 
tamed,  bodily,  and  fbr  this  purpose  some  pr^wretion 
should  be  nude  in  the  aland  on  irideh  the  fiiet^emn 
rest 

liie  fbUowing  references  win  be  nseftd  to  the  reader.  A 
clock  fbr  carrying  an  equatorial,  comtrueted  by  Menn. 
TVoughton  and  Simms,  and  now  in  die  possession  of  Charles 
Holf&d,  Esq,  of  Hampstead,  is  described  in  the  Abrtraet* 
of  the  Broceed&n^  qf  the  Royal  Attronomcal  SoeieUf, 
vol.  iii..  No.  6,  vnth  a  wood-cut  This  vrould  probably 
act  somewhat  more  steadily  with  a  horisontal  fly-wheel 
upon  the  vertical  axis,  but  its  perlbrmance  is  very  good. 
An  account  of  the  slipping  piece  and  the  wire  micro- 
meter to  be  applied  to  the  equatorial  for  observing 
double  stars,  with  directions  ibr  their  use,  is  riven  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Companion  to  the  Mope  ute  Slan 
pu^liened  by  the  Society,  1836.  For  the  mode  of 
using  an  equatorial  as  a  measnring  ande^  see  the  Cam 
bridge  and  Cfreenuidk  ObtervaHmt  flv  1839  and  1836  of 
Halley*s  C«net,  of  the  Solar  Beli^^  and  of  the  elongation 
of  Jupiter's  Ibnrth  Satellite;  and  fbr  the  eumetioni  Ibr 
refraction  and  paraUax,  the  httnduetitm  fi>  Me  Greem^ 
Obtenatiottt,  1836,  to  which  the  reader  should  look  if  be 
wishes  to  know  the  best  metiiods  of  nuking  and  reducing 
astronomical  observations  in  general.  Sir  Geo^  Shuck' 
bui^h's  Memoir  already  referred  to  contains  a  valuable 
history  of  the  instrument  thou|;h,  on  oonsulting  the  au- 
thorities, we  have  been  led  occasionally  to  diiUnr  from  hhn. 
A  description  of  Ramsden's  r^f^vc^on  piece  will  be  fljund 
at  page  19  of  Sbnckbmgh's  paper,  along  with  a  collection 
of  tables  fijr  computing  the  effects  of  refVaotion  and  pa* 
rallax  in  RA.  and  N.PJ).  from  the  data  which  this  in- 
genious appendue  affords.  Pearson's  ftudtorf  JjfroMoqy, 
vo1.iL  p.  517;  Littrow,  Memoire  qf  the  Jetrmumieai  80- 
eiety,  vol.  ii.  p.  45 ;  Krial,  Mem.  Aei.  Seeiety,  vol  ir.  p.  AW, 
We  have  oommitted  an  tmma^  by  refyii^  on  Vinoe. 
Graham's  astronomieal  sector  is  supported  as  Hoeke'a 
quadrant  and  Flamsteed's  sextant:  see  Smith's  Oj^e»t 
i  885,  book  3,  diap.  9 ;  but  in  explaining  the  instrument 
Smith  uses  a  figure  for  illustration,  which  Vinoe  has  copied 
as  the  actual  instrument.  It  is  now  in  the  transit-room  of 
the  Royal  Observatory. 

EQUERRIES  (ficom  the  French  ieurie,  a  stable),  the 
name  given  to  certain  offioera  of  the  royal  household  in  the 
department  of  the  master  (rf  the  horse,  the  first  of  whom  is 
styled  chief  ^erry  and  clerk-marshal.  Their  duties  fkll 
in  rotation.  When  the  kin^  or  queen  ride  abroad  in  state, 
an  equeinr  goes  in  the  leading  ooaoh.  They  ftrmeriy  rode 
on  hOTsebaek  by  the  coach-side.  Oflleers  of  dw  same 
denomination  fbrm  a  part  of  the  established  households  of 
the  royal  dukes,  &c. 

EQUIANGULAR,  EQUILATERAL,  EQUI-CRU- 
RAL.  EQUI-TAN6ENTIAL,  &c.  &c,  a  class  of  words 
beginning  with  Equi,  which,  in  composition  forms  an  ad- 
jective expressive  of  the  equally  of  two  things  spoken  ot 
Thus  equiangular  means  naving  equal  an^es,  and  so  on. 
There  is  a  certain  liabili^  to  eonfrisiou,  arising  from  mis- 
taking between  the  application  of  such  terms  to  different 
parts  of  the  samefigure  and  to  different  figures.   Thus  'an 

r'ateral  triangle'  must  mean  a  triangle  i^ch  has  three 
all  equal.  But  *  two  triangles  which  are  equilateral' 
may  mean  two  bian^es  in  whion  every  side  of  the  first  hu 
its  equal  amoDK  those  of  the  aeoond :  the  two  not  being 
separately  equiuteraL  To  avoid  this,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  two  triangles,  such  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  an 
mutually  equihiteral. 

EQIHU^BRIUM  libra),  a  state  of  zest  pioduced 
1^  the  mutual  counteraction  of  two  or  more  fiuees.  The 
science  of  equilibrium  is  Statics. 

EQUIMULTIPLES,  multiples  in  which  equal  numbers 
of  times  are  taken.  Thus  seven  times  A  and  eeven  times  B 
are  agta'-multiptes  of  A  and  B:  a  league  and  a  yard  are 
equimultiples  of  a  mile  and  a  foot  The  student  of  tt)e  fifth 
book  of  Buefid  should  remraiber  chat  this  word  has  00  singu-  • 
larnumber:  7  A  and  7  B  are  equimultiples,  butZAis  not 
therefiire  to  be  called  on  equimultiple  but  one  qf  the  equi 
multiples.  And  the  same  of  the  word  equal  wbjE  ' 
lately  or  in  eomposltiou:  A  andCUHnntini 
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A  IS  not  ansguo/Une.  Equality  implies  nomparison  of  at 
least  two  tbinga. 

EQUINOCnAL,  a  name  given  to  the  ec[uatar,  from  the 
ni^t  being  equal  to  the  day  when  the  sun  u  there. 

EQUINuXES,  the  intersections  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic ;  the  vemal  equinox  being  that  in  which  the  sun  is 
when  about  to  viae  into  the  northern  hemisphere ;  the 
autumnal  equinox  being  that  in  which  the  sun  is  when 
about  to  sink  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  These  tenns 
are  relatiTe :  for  the  equinox  which  is  vernal  in  our  hemi- 
sphere is  automnal  in  the  southern,  and  vice  versS. 

EQUISETA'CEiB  are  imperfectly  formed  plants  whose 
real  affinity  is  uncertain,  and  the  nature  of  whose  parts  of 
fructification  is  not  yet  understood.  By  Linnsus  ana  almost 
all  botanists  they  are  referred  to  the  Cryptogamic  class ;  1^ 
a  medem  Bngli^  botanist  they  are  regarded  as  a  low  rudi- 
mentaiy  fonn  of  GynuuMperms.  Only  one  genus  is  known, 
the  stems  of  which  ue  employed  in  the  shops  under  the 
nune  of  Dutch  rushes.  They  are  hollow-stemmed  leafless 
plants,  with  a  cuticle  oomposed  of  pure  silex,  which  gives 
them  the  hard  sur&ce  that  makes  them  useful  for  the  po- 
lisher's purpose.  In  lieu  of  leaves  they  have  toothed  sheaths, 
each  of  which  has  as  many  series  of  imperfect  spiral  vessels 
passing  into  fistulffi  of  the  stem  as  there  are  toothino^.  Their 
irucu£:ation  grows  in  terminal  cones,  consisting  of  stalked 
peltate  scalea,  having  on  their  lower  side  small  cases  wherein 
ve  lodged  minute  oval  or  round  ^en  bodies,  surrounded  by 
^ur  elastic  hygrometrical  yellowish  grey  granulated  clavate 
threads.  By  all  botanists  the  central  green  body  is  admitted 
to  be  a  seed  or  spore.  The  nature  of  the  davate  threads  is 
disputed ;  they  are  UBoally  called  elaters,  and  are  compared 
to  the  ebstio  spbvl  threads  beuring  that  name  in  Junger- 
manniaoea^  but  then  is  no  proof  of  such  being  their  nature, 
and  there  is  an  opinion  that  they  are  rudimentary  stamens. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  remarkable  resemblaoce  between 
BquisetaceiD  and  Casuarini^  an  undoubted  flowering  plant, 
the  marked  similarity  of  their  cones  of  fructification  to  those 
oif  Cycadftcea  and  Conifers,  and  the  absence  of  such  an 
evident  correspondence  between  them  and  any  existing  or 
extinct  forms  of  Cm>toganuc  plants,  btrongly  inclines  us 
to  adopt  the  view  of  their  being  a  low  form  of  Ptueno- 
eamoua  v^tation,.  bearing  the  same  relation  ta  Cyca- 
oaoea  as  Lunna  to  palms  and  Ouatophyllum  to  arbores- 
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cent  nettles.  Equisetaees  are  in  English  called  honetMli^ 
and  are  reckoned  a  sure  ugn  of  wet,  bxHK,  iprinnaaiL 

EQUISETIC  ACID,  an  acid  dinovered^Braocoiut 
in  the  e^setumjbioiaiih,  in  which  it  exists  combined  with 
m^nesia. 

Ais  acid  may  be  obtained  in  small  coburiess  Tadatinit 
crystals ;  its  taste  is  sharp,  and  somewhat  anriogoiu  to  that 
of  tartaric  acid :  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  When  heated, 
it  decomposes  without  subliming,  and  yields  an  oilyuncrjf- 
tallixable  acid  product  It  dissolves  readily  both  in  aloobo] 
and  in  water:  the  solution  gives  no  precmitftto  either  viih 
lime  or  borytes  water,  but  with  acetate  of  lead  and  pntoni- 1 
trate  of  mercury  it  gives  white  curdy  precipitates:  it  pre-' 
d^tates  the  persalt^  but  not  the  protosalts  of  inn. 

mth  potuh  and  ioda  it  yields  deliquescent  unciystallir 
able  salts ;  with  ammonia,  a  crystallizable  salt  With  oxide 
of  sine,  with  lime,  and  ma^esia,  it  fbrms  nnoyBtallixable 
tnnsrarent  compounds,  which  are  unaltoable  in  the  air.  ' 

E'QUITES  (horsemen),  the  name  of  an  order  in  dtei 
Roman  state.  Their  origin,  according  to  the  old  tradition^ 
was  this  :—Romulus  having  divided  his  subjects  into  three 
tribes,  chose  from  each  one  hundred  young  men  whom  \a 
destined  to  serve  on  horseback  and  act  as  ois  body-guudj 
this  body  of  cavalry  was  called  the  celeret,  and  aflenrardi 
XhBequites.  (Dionys.,  ii.  13.)  Niebuhr  supposes  (Hid,  oj 
Rome,  i.  p.  325,  transL)  that  whereas  patres  and  poind 
were  titles  of  honour  for  individuals,  eelere*  was  the  naint 
of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  ih{ 
nation.  The  three  centuries  of  the  cgleret  were  called  fa 
the  same  names  as  the  three  tribes  of  the  patricians,  nsmeli 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luoeret.  Their  tribunes  are  spoken  \ 
as  a  college  of  priests  (Dirays.,  iL  64).  and  it  appears  tfat 
the  tribes  of  the  patricians  lutd  dso  tr3Huies(Dioays.,iL ; 
Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  Tarquinius  Piiseua  mii 
three  new  centuries,  ^ch  be  added  to  the  former  thre 
and  that  the  whole  went  under  the  name  of  the  Sex  Sn 
fragia,  or  the  six  equestrian  centuries,  we  cannot  doubt  lb 
the  alteration  which  he  introduced  vaa  a  eoastitution 
and  not  merely  a  military  one ;  that  in  iact  the  centuri 
which  he  formed  were,  like  Uie  original  three,  tribes 
houses ;  that  his  innovation  was  nothing  but  an  exlensi( 
of  the  political  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  mi 
Romulus.  (Niebuhr,  Hi»t.  of  Some,  t  p.  391.)  WhI 
ServiuB  Tullius  established  the  oomitia  of  tne  centuries,  1 
received  the  aez  nifflhwia,  which  included  ^  the  patricisi 
imohisflnt  class;  anato  them  he  added  twelve  otherequ 
trim  centuries,  made  up  of  the  richest  of  the  pldwiBn  ora 
(Niebuhr,  in.  427.)  The  antient  writers  appear  to  u 
laboured  under  some  great  confUsifHi  with  regard  to  U 
arrangement  Livy  (i.  43)  makes  a  propec  distinctioQ 
tween  the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  created  by  Serd 
and  the  six  which  existed  before ;  but  when  he  «tate« 
that  the  cavalry  in  the  reign  of  TaxquiuiusPriscus  amounj 
to  ISOO,  'he  appears  to  be  antedating  the  origin  of  i 
eighteen  equestrian  centuries  which  formed  part  of  I 
constitution  of  Servius.  To  the  establishment  of  the  conii 
centiiriata  the  creation  of  a  body  of  equites,  as  a  distil 
order,  seems  to  be  due.  The  plan  of  Servius  was,  to  a  c 
tain  extent  identical  with  that  of  Solon.  The  objeci 
both  l^slators  was  to  break  down  the  limits  to  which 
old  aristocracy  was  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  otdei 
wealth  by  the  side  of  the  order  of  birth :  not  ho^f e 
that  when  a  person  could  produce  Ma  400,000  sesterce 
became  ipao  facto  a  knight,  as  was  the  case  in  after  tii 
(Hor.  £p.  L  I,  57.)  According  to  the  Servian  constitut 
good  birth  or  the  sanction  of  ue  censors  was  necessary 
raining  a  place  in  the  equestrian  order.  (Polybn  vi. 
Zonaras,  vii.  19.)  When  Cicero  saya  (I>e  Repdiiea,  it 
that  Tarquinius  established  the  equestrian  order  on 
same  footing  as  that  on  which  it  stood  in  his  own  time, 
also  attributes  to  the  same  king  the  assigning  of  mone 
the  equites  for  the  purchase  ana  keep  of  ^eir  hoises,  li 
evidently  inconsistent  In  Tarquin  s  time,  that  is,  be 
there  was  an^  plebeian  order,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
poorer  patricians,  who  were  obliged  to  serve  on  horseb 
(just  as  the  'Iinrqc  at  Athens  were  a  poorer  class  than 
Pentakosiomedhnnoi,  Plut.  So/,  e.  IS.)  should  be  fumii 
with  the  means  fat  doing  so.  But  the  case  was  difie: 
with  tl»  equites  after  the  establisfameat  of  an  orde 
wealth.  A  man  might  then  be  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
have  no  horse  assigned  to  him ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand 
find  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  V«i  a  number  of  eqi 
serving  on  horsel^^^ii^d^plEj^^C^fe,.  {Liv,v. 
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■nd,  on  the  eontnry,  L.  Tarauitaua,  who  vu  a  patnouo, 
wu  obliged  to  sorre  on  fbot  Mm  hu  povn^.  (Lit.,  iu.  87.) 
From  tiiu  it  appears  probable  that  a  oertain  sum  wu  llxea 
which  it  was  not  neeeesaiy  for  erery  eques  to  have,  bat  the 
possessor  of  whioh  was  obliged  to  serre  on  horseback  at  his 
own  expense  if  no  horse  oould  be  raven  him  by  the  public, 
and  Uiat  those  whose  fortune  fell  short  of  this  were  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  infantiY  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  dictator  was  called  *  the  chief  of 
the  equitea*  (Master  Equihrn) ;  and  although  in  later 
times  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  dictator  himself^ 
it  is  probable,  as  Niebuhr  eoi^ectures  (i.,  p.  559),  that  he 
was  origiaaUy  elected  by  the  12  centuries  of  Plebeian 
equitesiiust  as  the  dictator,  or  Magittgr  I\xmli,  was  by  the 
Sex  Suffragiot  in  other  words,  by  tbe  Populus  or  Patricians. 

With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  equites,  besides  their 
military  duties*  thay  had  to  act  as  jndiees  or  jurymen 
nadar  the  Sempronian  law:  under  the  Servilian  law  the 
judioeswere  chMen,£rom  the  senate  as  well  as  from  the 
equites:  the  Glaucian  law  the  equites  alone  performed 
the  office,  and  so  on  by  alternate  chai4^  till  the  uiw  <^  Au- 
reliusCotta(B.c.  70),  bywhidi  the  judicea  were  chosen  from 
the  senators  equites.  and  tribuni  nrarii.  The  equites  also 
farmed  the  public  revenues.  Those  who  were  ensaged  in 
this  business  were  called  the  Publicani ;  ana  though 
Ocent,  who  was  Umself  of  the  equestrian  <»der,  speaks  of 
these  farmers  as  *  the  flower  of  the  Roman  equites,  the  or- 
nament of  the  state,  the  safeguard  of  the  republic'  (Pro 
Ptando,  9),  it  appears  that  they  were  a  set  of  detestable  op- 
pressois,  who  made  themselves  odious  in  all  the  provinces 
by  their  avarice  and  rapacity. 

Tlie  equites,  as  it  may  be  inftrced  fWnn  what  has  bean 
already  said,  gradually  lost  the  marks  of  their  distinctive 
origin,  and  became  .as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cicero  for 
instance,  an  ordo  or  dass  of  persons  as  distinguished  from 
the  senateand  the  plebs,  Thf^  had  particular  seats  assigned 
to  them  in  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  The  insignia  of  their 
rank,  in  addition  to  the  horse,  were,  a  golden  ring  and  the 
angostus  clavus,  or  narrow  band,  on  their  dress,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latus  clavus  or  broad  band  of  the  sena- 
tors :  the  two  last  insignia  seem  to  have  remained  after  the 
former  ceased  to  possess  its  original  and  distinctive  character. 

E()niTY,  according  to  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle, 
IS  '  the  rectification  of  the  law,  when,  by  reason  of  its  uni- 
versality, it  is  deficient  i  for  this  is  the  reason  that  all  things 
are  not  determined  by  law,  because  it  is  impossible  that  a 
law  ahould  be  enacted  concerning  some  thiE^;  so  that 
there  is  needof  adeeree  or  decision;  forof  &e  mdeftnito 
the  rule  also  is  indefinite :  as  among  Lesbian  builders  the 
role  is  leaden,  for  the  rule  is  altered  to  suit  the  figure  of  the 
stone,  and  is  not  fixed,  and  so  is  a  decree  or  decision  to  suit  the 
circumstances.'  {Ethiet,  b.  v.  c  x.  Oxford  trans.)  '  B^ui^^,' 
says  Blackstone,  *  in  its  true  and  genuine  meaning,  is  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  all  law;  positive  law  is  construed  and 
rational  law  is  made  by  it.  In  this  respect,  equi^  is  syno- 
nymous with  justice ;  in  that,  to  the  true  and  sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  rule.'  According  to  (Sfotius,  equity  is  the 
correction  of  that  wherein  the  Uw,  by  reason  of  its  gene- 
rality, is  deficient. 

Until  jurisprudence  has  become  really  a  sdenee  based  on 
settled  principles,  some  such  jurisdiction  as  our  eailier  law 
writers  have  attributed  to  the  courts  of  equity  is  necessary 
to  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  and  it  is  i>robaUe  that 
in  England  it  deserved  the  numoroua  description  given  by 
Selden  in  his 'Table  Talk:*  *  Equity  in  htw  is  the  same 
that  spirit  is  in  religion,  what  every  one  pleases  to  make  it; 
sometimes  they  go  according  to  conscience,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  law,  sometimes  according  to  the  rule  of  court 
Equity  is  a  roguish  thing  ;  for  law  we  have  a  measure, 
know  what  to  trust  to;  equity  is  according  to  the  conscience 
of  him  that  is  chanceUor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower, 
so  is  equity.  It  is  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the 
standard  for  the  measure  we  call  a  foot  a  chancellor'a  foot; 
what  an  uncertain  measure  would  this  be  1  One  chancellor 
has  a  long  foot,  anotbw  a  short  fixit,  a  third  an  indiflerent 
foot:  it  is  the  tame  thing  in  the  chancellor's  conscience.' 

This  uncKtain^  has  however  loi^  ceased  in  that  branch 
of  our  law  whkb  is  mpressed  by  the  terra  Etinity,  and,  from 
snccesuve  decisions,  rules  as  strict  and  principles  as  fixed 
have  been  framed  and  established  in  our  courts  of  equity  as 
in  our  courts  of  law  New  oases,  it  is  true,  may  and  do 
axii^  but  they  are  decided  upon  these  ascertained  rules  and 
prmaplfli^  ind  not  from  ths  iiotiaQ<of  the  judge  aa  to  what 


mtj  be  raagonahle  or  just  in  the  pvtieubr  case  befote  him. 
Nothing  in  Ihot  is  man  oommon  than  to  hear  llw  ehan- 
eellQr  say,  that  whatever  maybe  his  own  opinion,  he  is 
bound  by  the  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  decisions  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  office  and  thwe  of  the  other  judges  in  equity ; 
that  he  will  not  shake  any  settled  rule  concerning  propertv, 
&C.,  it  being  for  the  common  good  that  these  should  be  cer- 
tain and  known,  however  il^founded  the  first  resolution 
may  have  been. 

In  its  enlarged  sense,  equity  answers  precisely  to  the  de- 
finition of  justice,  or  natural  law  (as  it  is  calledX  as  given 
in  the  '  Pandects'  Oib.  i.  tit  1, 1.  1 0,  1 1) ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  subsequent  writers  on  this  so-odled  natural  law. 
and  also  the  aulhors  of  modem  treatises  on  the  doctrine  of 
equity,  as  administered  in  the  English  courts,  have,  with 
sourcely  any  extwption,  cited  the  above  pass^  from  Aris- 
totle as  a  definition  of  eqiii^m  our  peonfiar  sense  of  a  aepa- 
rate  jurisdiction.  But  aoooiding  to  this  general  definition 
every  court  is  a  court  of  equity,  w  which  a  fimiiliar  instance 
occurs  in  the  construction  of  statutes,  which  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  common  law  constantly'  interpret  according  to 
the  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  eqmtf,  not  the  strict  letter. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  define  equity  as  now  administered 
in  this  country,  or  to  make  it  intelligible  otherwise  than  by 
a  minute  enumeration  of  the  matters  cognizable  in  the  courts 
in  which  it  is  administered  in  its  restrained  and  qualified 
sense.  *  It  is  no  longer,'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosn  in  his 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  *  in  the  acceptation  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  English  jurisprudence,  to  be  confounded 
with  that  moral  equity  which  generally  corrects  the  urtjost 
operation  of  law,  and  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
^onymoos  in  the  days  of  Stlden  and  Baeon.  It  is  a  part 
Mlaws  fbrmed  from  nrnges  and  detominatioiui  which  some* 
times  differ  from  what  is  called  common  law  in  its  subjects, 
but  chiefly  varies  fron  it  in  its  mode  of  proc^  of  trul,  and 
of  relief 

In  this  country  the  remedies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  are  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  tkote  tohich  are  administered  in  courts  qf  uac,  and 
those  loluch  are  administered  in  courts  qf  equity  ;  the  former 
are  called  legal  rights  and  wrongs,  ibe  latter  equitable. 
Equity  jurisdiction  may  therefore  properly  be  defined  as  that 
portion  of  remedial  justice  which  is  admmistered  by  a  court 
of  equity  as  distinguished  from  a  court  of  law,  from  which 
a  court  of  equity  differs  mainly  in  the  subjeot  matters  of 
which  it  takes  cf^nizance  and  m  its  mode  cur  procedure  and 
remediei. 

Conrta  of  common  law  in  this  country  |»roceed  by  oertain 
prescribed  forms  of  action  alone,  and  give  relief  only  ao< 
cording  to  the  particular  exigency  of  such  actions,  by  a 
general  and  unqualified  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  There  are  many  cases  however  in  which  a' 
simple  judgment  for  either  party,  without  qualifications  or 
conditions,  or  peculiar  arrangements,  will  not  do  entire 
justice.  Some  modifications  of  the  ri^to  of  both  parties 
may  be  required ;  some  restrainto  on  one  side,  or  the  other, 
or  perhaps  on  both ;  some  qualifications  or  conditions  pre- 
sent or  mture,  temporary  or  perman«it,  to  be  annexed  to 
the  exercise  of  rights,  or  the  redress  of  injuries.  To  accom- 
plish such  ofajeeta  the  oonrte  of  law  in  tins  country  have  no 
macfainwy:  according  to  their  ptesent  constitution  they  ean 
only  acyudicate  by  a  simple  ju^ment  between  the  pwties. 
Such  prescribed  forms  m  actirau  are  not  confined  to  our 
own  syaton  of  laws;  they  were  known  in  the  civil  law, 
and  the  pnrty  could  apply  them  only  to  their  original 
purposes.  In  other  cases  he  had  a  special  remedy.  Courts 
of  «ini^  however  are  not  so  restrained;  they  adjudicate 
by  decree  pronounced  upon  a  statement  of  his  case  by  the 
plainti^  and  the  answer  tn  the  defendant  given  in  upon  oath, 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  together,  if  necessary,  with 
the  evidence  of  all  parties,  also  given  upon  oath.  These 
decrees  are  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  case,  and  they  vary,  qualify,  restrain,  and 
model  the  remedy  so  as  to  suit  it  to  mutual  and  adverse 
cHaima,  and  the  real  and  substantial  rights  of  all  the  partias 
80  for  as  such  rights  are  acknowledged  by  the  established 
rules  of  equity 

TbB  conrto  of  equity  bring  before  them  ail  the  parties 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit,  and  adjust 
the  rights  of  all  however  numerous ;  whereas  courts  of 
law  in  this  country  are  compelled  by  their  constitution  to 
limit  their  inquiry  to  the  litigating  parties,  although  other 
penona  may  he  interatod.  t^;^^ 
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I— eojFia  dtaugetor  otIwnriM  fertbepntieolu  wrong  in 
quaition  u  betwan  the  purties  to  the  action,  thongh  such 
nmwly  ii  obriovtly  in  man;  cases  an  incomplete  adjudi- 
cation npon  the  general  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  action, 
tnd  ftils  altogether  as  to  other  persons,  not  parties  to  the 
notion,  who  yet  may  be  interested  in  the  result  or  in  the 
aal^cet  matter  in  dispute. 

rorh^M  the  most  general  as  well  as  the  most  precise  de- 
scription of  a  court  of  equity  is  the  outline  ^ven  by  Mr. 
Jostiee  Story  in  the  '  Bneyclonedia  Amenoana,*  which 
lie  has  filled  up  in  fais  recent  Treatise  on  Equity.  It  is 
thift— that  a  court  of  equity  baa  jurisdiction  in  eases  where 
a  plaiB,  edaquat^  and  complete  remedy  cannot  be  had  in  the 
ODimnDn  law  eonrts.  Hie  remedy  must  be  plain,  for  if  it  be 
donbtftit  and  obseore  at  law,  eqni^  will  aiaert  a  jurisdictien. 
It  must  be  odegaote,  tbr  if  at  law  it  nil  riwrt  of  what  the  party 
is  entitled  to,  that  fimnds  a  jorisdietion  in  equi^ ;  and  it 
must  be  c<m^aUt»t  that  is,  it  must  attain  the  hill  end  and 
justice  of  the  case,  it  must  reach  the  whole  mischief  and 
secure  the  whole  right  of  the  party  present  and  ftiture,  other- 
wise equity  will  interpose  and  give  relief.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  is  sometimes  concurrent  with  the  juris- 
diction o£  the  courts  of  law ;  sometimes  assistant  to  it ;  and 
sometimes  exclusive.  It  exercises  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  cases  where  the  rights  are  purely  of  a  legal  nature,  but 
whow  other  and  more  eflBcient  aid  is  required  than  a  court 
of  law  can  aflbrd.  In  some  of  these  cases  courts  of  law 
formerly  refliaed  redress,  but  now  will  grant  it  For 
■tnet  law  eonpreheiiding  established  rules,  and  the  joris- 
dietion of  e^ ni^  bong  called .  into  aetion  wImi  the  pur- 
poses of  jnstHe  rendered  an  exoepttoa  to  those  rules  neces- 
sary. sueoessiTO  exertions  on  the  same  grounds  became 
the  foundation  of  a^eral  prmdple,  and  could  no  longer 
be  considered  as  a  smgular  interposition.  Thus  law  end 
equi^  are  in  oontinuaf  progression,  and  the  former  is  con- 
stantly ^ning  ground  upon  the  latter.  Every  new  and 
extnotdinaiy  interposition  is  by  lengUi  of  time  converted 
into  an  old  rule ;  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  strict  law  was 
formerly  considered  as  equity,  and  the  equitable  dectKions  of 
this  age  will  unavoidably  be  ranked  under  the  strict  law  of 
the  next.  (ProC  Millar's  Vigw  f^the  Eng.  Govt.)  But  the 
jurisdiction  having  been  once  justly  acquired  at  a  time 
whni  there  was  no  sueh  redress  at  law,  it  is  not  now  relin- 
qnished  hy  the  courts  of  equity.  .  ■ 

The  most  common  exercise  of  the  oottennent  jurisdiction 
is  in  cases  of  account,  aoeiden^  dower,  ftaod,  mistake,  part- 
nership, and  partition. .  In  many  cases  which  foil  under 
these  heads,  and  especially  in  some  cases  of  fraud,  mistake, 
and  accident,  courts  of  law  cannot  and  do  not  afibid  any 
redress :  in  others  they  do,  hut  not  in  so  complete  a  manner 
as  a  court  of  equity. 

A  oourt  of  equity  is  also  assistant  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  tiie  courts  of  law  in  eases  where  the  latter  have  no 
like  authority.  It  will  remove  legal  impediments  to  the 
foir  decision  of  a  (ineation  depending  at  law,  as  by  restrain- 
ing a  party  from  improperiy  setting  uh  at  a  trial,  some  title 
or  elami  whiehwotud  pranat  the  ftir  deolBion  of  iheqnes- 
tion  in  dimute ;  bj  compelling  him  to  disoover,  upon  his 
own  oath,  nots^rtuoh  are  msterial  to  the  right  of  the  odier 
party,  but  which  a  court  of  law  cannot  compel  him  to  dis- 
pose ;  by  perpetuating,  that  is,  by  taking  ana  keeping  in  its 
custody,  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  whicfa  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  before  the  matter  can  be  tried ;  and  by  provu^ng 
for  the  safety  of  property  in  dispute  pen^ng  lit^ation.  £ 
will  also  counteract  and  oontrotu  fraudulent  ju^menta*  by 
testraining  the  parties  from  insisting  upon  them. 

The  exdusive  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  chiefly 
exercised  in  oases  of  merely  equitable  rights,  tluit  is,  such 
rights  as  are  not  reo^pused  in  courts  of  law.  Most  cases 
of  trust  and  confidence  foil  under  this  head.  This  exclu- 
sin  jniisdiotion  is  exereised  in  grantiiv  injunctions  to  pie- 
Tent  waste  or  irreparable  injury ;  to  secura  a  settled  right, 
or  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation ;  in  appointing  re- 
eetvers  of  prt^rty,  which  is  in  dai^^  of  wii^  misap- 
^ied;  in  compellii^  the  surrender  (tf  securities  impiopeijy 
obtained';  in  preventing  a  party  frun  leaving  the  oountry 
in  order  to  avoid  a  suit ;  in  restraining  any  undue  ex- 
ercne  of  a  legal  right;  in  enforcing  specific  performance 
of  ctmtracts ;  in  supplying  the  defective  execution  of  in- 
struments, and  reformii^,  that  is,  ccnrecting  and  altering 
them  according  to  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  when 
snsh  intention  can  be  satisfoctorily  proved :  and  in  granting 
idW  in  ewss  whan  deeds  and  seeivUias  have  bean  kst. 


Mucn  discussion  nas  taken  place  and  wiMU  opinSou 
have  been  expressed  upon'the  question  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  be  best  to  administer  the  whole  of  remedial  jus- 
tice in  one  court  or  in  one  class  of  courts  without  any  sepa- 
ration or  distinction  of  suits,  or  of  the  forms  or  modes  of  pn>- 
cedure  and  relief.  Lord  Bacon,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, has  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  a  separation  of 
the  administration  of  equity  from  that  of  the  common  law 
is  wise  and  convenient.  *  All  nations,'  says  he,  *  have 
equity,  but  some  have  law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same 
court,  which  is  worse,  and  some  nave  it  dtitinguished  in 
several  courts,  which  is  better ;'  and  again,  *  In  stmie  states, 
that  jurisdiction  whieh  deowM  according  to  equity  and 
moral  right,  and  th^  iriitdi  decrees  according  to  strict 
right,  is  committed  to  the  same  court ;  in  othar^  tfa^  are 
committed  to  different  courts.  We  antirdy  onne  for  the 
separation  of  the  courts ;  for  the  distinction  of  the  cases  vriU 
not  long  be  attended  to  if  the  jurisdictions  meet  in  the  same 
person ;  and  the  will  of  the  judge  will  then  master  the  law.* 

Lord  Hardwieke  held  the  same  opinion.  Lord  Mans- 
field, it  is  to  be  presumed,  thought  otherwise,  for  he  endea- 
voured to  introduce  equitable  doctrines  into  the  courts  of 
law.  The  old  strictness  has  however  been  restored.  His 
successor.  Lord  Konyon,  made  use  of  these  expressions: 
'  If  it  had  folleo  to  my  lot  to  form  a  nstem  of  j  urisprudenoe, 
whether  or  not  I  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  esta- 
blish different  courts,  with  different  jurisdictions)  and  go- 
verned by  dilfereiLt  rules,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say ;  but 
influenced  u  I  am  by  certain  pnnudioes  that  nave  become 
inveterate  with  those  who  comjuy  with  the  systems  they 
find  established.  I  find  that  in  tMse  courts,  poceedii^ 
different  rules,  a  certain  combined  system  of  jnriqmidence 
has  been  framed  most  beneficial  to  the  people  of  tlUB 
oountry,  and  which  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged  in  supposing 
has  never  yet  been  equuled  in  any  othw  oountzy  on  earth. 
Our  courts  of  law  only  consider  legal  rights ;  our  oourts  of 
equity  have  other  rules,  hf  which  they  sometimes  supet- 
seae  strict  legal  rules,  aiid  m  so  doing  they  act  most  bene- 
ficially for  tae  subject.'  In  this  country  the  principle 
of  separating  jurisdictions  has  been  largely  actetl  upon. 
We  have  our  cotirts  of  equity  and  law ;  our  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  courts,  and  courts  of  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 

K'urisdiction;  indeed  until  lately  our  sercnl  oourts  of  law 
lad,  in  principle  iuriadietion  only  over  certain  ^wdfled 
'  classes  of  suitt.  In  countries  govOTUed  hj  the  civil  law, 
the  practice  Iws  in  general  h&aa  the  other  way.  But 
whetner  the  one  opinion  or  the  other  be  most  correct  in 
theory,  the  system  adopted  by  every  nation  has  been  mainly 
influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  institutions,  habits, 
and  circumstances,  and  the  forms  of  its  remedial  justice. 
In  all  such  cases  the  separation  or  union  of  the  eouitable 
and  legal  jurisdiction  must  be  a  mixed  question  m  public 
policy  and  private  convenience. 

In  some  of  the  American  states,  the  administration  of 
law  and  equity  is  perfectly  distinct ;  in  others  the  a^i- 
lustration  of  etjuity  is  only  partially  committed  to  distinct 
oourta ;  in  a  third  dass  the  two  juriadictbin  an  vo^sd  in 
one  and  the  same  tribunal ;  and  in  a  fourth  thcra  are  no 
oourts  enrdsing  an  equitable  jurisdiction. 

In  most  of  our  colonies  the  governor  is  invested  irith 
the  jurisdiction  of  chancellor;  but  in  some  of  the  greatest 
importance  where  a  judicial  estaUisbment  of  soma  magni- 
tude is  maintained,  the  chief  or  supreme  oomt  is  invested 
with  the  chancery  jurisdiction. 

This  attempt  at  the  exposition  of  the  general  principles 
of  what  in  this  country  is  called  equity  seems  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  be  better  suited  to  a  work  of  this 
nature  than  a  fttll  description  of  the  practice  of,  that  is, 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  in,  a  court  of  equity. 
The  pactiee  or  procedure  of  any  court  can  hardly  be 
made  intelligible  to  any  person  but  one  who  knows  some- 
thing of  it  by  expaiience;  and  any  technical  descripUon 
of  it  is  iisdess  unless  it  is  minutely  and  eircumatanttally 
Meet  It  is  desirable,  howcrvar.  that  m  ad^tion  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  oourt  of  equity,  all  persons  should  have  some  clwr 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
parties  to  a  suit  in  equity  are  bronritt  before  the  eourt,  snd 
oy  what  kind  of  prom  cr  evidence  mey  are  establidied.  It 
may  also  be  useM  that  persons  should  have  a  general,  and 
BO  far  as  it  goes,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  different  modes 
in  which  such  questions  of  foot  are  put  in  issuer  and  proved 
»  o«  ao»ts  ofVw  antf outline 
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3f  tbe  course  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  of  ehaacety.  taken  in 
connection  with  other  articles  in  this  work,  such  as  Chan- 
CELLoa,  Chancbry,  Deposition,  Evidbncs,  and  Plead- 
ing,, may  probably,  so  for  as  it  goes,  give  somewhat  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  equity  jurisdiction  than  is 
found  in  books  not  strictl;^  Professional. 

A  suit  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
exchequer  ib  enoraenc^  by  inwwnting  a  petition  to  the 
lord  ehone^lor,  or  the  chanodlor  and  buons  of  the  exohe- 
ciuer,  containing  a  statement  ofthe  plaintiff's  case,  and  pray- 
ing tat  such  idief  as  he  may  oonsider  himsdf  entitled  to 
receive.  This  petition  is  teohnicalty  called  a  Bill,  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  declaration  at  common  law  [Dbclara- 
tion];  but  if  thesuit  is  instituted  on  behalfofUie  crown,  or 
a  charity,  or  any  of  the  objects  under  the  peculiar  protec- 
tion of  tne  crown,  the  petition  is  in  the  form  of  a  narrative 
of  the  foots  by  the  attomey-^neral,  and  is  called  an  infor- 
mation. There  is  also  a  petition  termed  an  information  and 
bill,  which  is  where  the  attorney-general,  at  the  relation 
(that  is,  the  information)  of  a  thjrd  person  (thence  called 
the  relator),  informs  the  court  of  the  foots  whicdi  he  thinks 
are  a  fit  suljject  of  inauiry.  The  practice  which  governs  all 
these  iffoeeedii^  ii  the  same.  It  is  tha  praetioa  at  the  end 
of'the  statement  in  a  bill  to  add  what  is  called  the  interro- 
mting  part,  which  cwHsts  criT  the  statements  of  the  UU 
urown  into  the  form  of  dvtinQt  qnestions,  and  often  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  great  length  and  particuliurihr.  The  state- 
ments in  the  bill  are  not  made  upon  oath ;  and  Anther,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  disoovery  from  the  defend- 
ant, both  as  regards  the  complaint  and  the  supposed  defence 
various  alle^tions  are  made  m  many  cases  from  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  this  practice,  it  has  been  considered  after  much 
laboured  discuuion,  tends  to  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  for  though  doubUess  many  ftivolous  suits  are  insti- 
tuted, yet,  from  the  nature  of  cases  of  fraud  and  conceal- 
ment, the  plaintiff  is  often  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  case,  and  fiumes  his  bill  in  various  forms  so  as  to  elicU 
fh)m  the  deftadant  a  full  discomy  of  the  truth.  Billa  of 
this  natuze  ar«  called  original  biUs,  and  either  m^  be  for 
discpmy  and  relief,  <w  for  discovny  merety. 

When  the  bill  is  placed  mi  the  records  of  the  ooort  it  is 
said  to  be  fli«d,  and  the  writ  of  subpcena  issues  oommand- 
ing  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer  the  allegations  of 
the  bill  within  a  certain  time. 

If.  upon  the  fooe  of  the  bill,  it  should  appear  that  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  the  relief  prayed  for  as  against 
the  defendant,  the  defendant  may  demur,  that  is>  demand 
the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the  statement  made  by  the 
plainti^  whether  the  suit  shall  proceed  [Dbhukrbb]  ;  and  if 
any  cause,  not  apparent  upon  tiio  bill,  snould  exist  why  the 
suit  should  be  eitner  d^mis&ed,  delayed,  or  barred,  the  defend- 
ant may  put  in  a  plea,  string  such  matter,  and  demanding 
tfaeju^tmeiitof  tha  court  as  in  the  case  of  a  demurrer. 
But  if  neither  of  these  modes  oi  defonce  are  applicable,  and 
the  defendant  cannot  disclaim  [Discuimxr],  he  must 
answer  upon  ovth  the  intem^tories  in  the  bill  according  to 
the  best  of  his  hnou)ledge,  remembrance,  information,  and 
beli^.  This  mode  of  defence  is  styled  an  Answer.  All  or 
any  of  these  several  modes  of  defence  may  be  used  together, 
if  applied  to  separate  and  distinct  partsof  the  case  nude  by 
the  plaintiff. 

In  the  succesrive  stages  of  a  suit,  references  as  to  the 
pleadings,  and  as  to  foets,  may  be  made  to  the  Masters  of 
the  court;  bs  for  instance,  if  any  improper  statements  be 
made  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  either  par^,  not 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  suit,  the  pleading  may  be 
referred  to  the  master  for  scandal;  if  there  be  long  and 
irrelaTant  statements,  not  eoneemin^  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, a  reference  may  be  made  for  impertinaice,  ana  the 
matter  so  complained  of  as  scandalous  or  impertinent 
may  be  expunged  at  the  expense  of  the  party  in  fault 
A^n,  if  the  defendant  does  not  answer  the  bill  with  suffi- 
cient precision,  Uie  plaintiff  may  except  to  the  answer  for 
insufficiency,  and  this  question  Is  decided  by  the  masters,  in 
suits  in  chancery,  but  by  the  court  in  the  exchequer.  If 
the  Buuwer  is  decided  to  oe  insuffieient  the  defendant  must 
answer  fiirthetf. 

It  frequently  happens  that  during  the  prepress  of  thesuit, 
from  the  discovery  of  new  matter,  the  d«iths  and  mar- 
riages of  parties,  and  other  causes,  the  pleadings  become 
defootive,  and  in  these  caws  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
Baw  matteTi  oi  parties  becoming  interested,  before  the 
Murk  TUg  ii  doM  bjr  means    fiirther  itatementii  i«- 


feiring  to  the  previous  proceedings,  and  bemg  m  taci  marelv 
a  continuation  of  them,  which  are  called  supplemental 
bills,  'bills  of  revivor,  or  bills  of  revivor  and  supplement, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  defect  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  supply.   These  bills  are  called  bills  not  original. 

There  is  also  a  third  class,  callttd  bills  in  the  nature  of 
original  bills,  which  are  occasioned  by  former  bills,  such  as 
cross  bills,  which  are  filed  by  the  defendant  to  an  original 
bill  against  the  plaintiff  to  the  same  biU,  touching  some 
matter  in  litigation  in  the  first  bill,  as  where  a  discovery  is 
iwcessary  firom  the  plaintiff  in  order  that  the  defendant 
may  obtain  complete  justice.  There  sre  also  bills  of  review, 
to  examine  a  decree  upon  the  discovery  of  new  matter,  &&, 
and  several  others.  Upon  both  thesQ  latter  desoriptifnu  of 
biUs  the  same  pleadings  and  proceedings  may  foUov  as  to 
an  original  biU. 

Pleas  and  demurrers  are  at  once  argued  before  the  court : 
if  allowed,  the  suit,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  covered  by  the 
demurrer  or  plea,  is  at  an  end,  though  the  court  will  gene- 
rally permit  the  plaintiff  to  amend  his  bill  where  it  is  not 
apparent  from  his  own  statement  that  he  cannot  make  any 
case  against  the  defendant  \  otherwise  the  only  object  at- 
tained by  the  demurrar  or  plea  would  be  to  drive  the 
plaintiff  to  file  a  nev  bill,  omitting  or  ammding  die  ob- 
jectionable part.  But  if  the  demurrer  or  plea  is  overruled, 
the  defendant  is  oompdled  to  answer  ftiUy,  just  as  if  he  had 
not  demurred  or  pl«ided.  When  the  answer  is  ffied,  the 
plaintiff  if  from  the  disdbsures  made  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, may  amend  his  bill,  that  is,  erase  such  part  of  his 
statements  as  he  no  longer  considers  necessary,  and  insert 
other  statements  which  may  appear  necessary  to  sustain  his 
case ;  and  the  defendant  must  answer  to  this  new  matter. 

In  cases  where  the  bill  is  for  discovery  only,  and  in  some 
othoB,  the  answer  puts  an  end  to  the  suit ;  aud  when  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  obtain  an  iqjunction,  which  is  granted 
either  upon  affidavits  before  answer  or  in  defoult  of  an 
answer,  the  suit  is  also  ended,  unless  the  defendant  desires 
to  dissolve  the  iquuction.  But  where  a  decree  is  neoesaary, 
the  cause  must  come  on  to  be  heard  eitlur  i^n  evidence 
taken  before  the  examiners  of  the  court  or  oommissionws  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  [Dbfosition,  Evidbhcb];  or  when 
the  plaintiff  considers  the  disclosures  in  the  answer  sufficient 
the  cause  is  heard  upon  bill  and  answer  alone,  without 
further  evidence,  and  this  is  at  the  plaintiff's  discretion. 

The  cause  is  heard  in  its  turn  by  the  master  of  the  rolls 
or  the  vice-chancellor,  if  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, for  the  lord  chancellor  rarely  hears  causes  in  the  first 
instance  [Chancbry]  ;  or  if  the  suit  is  in  the  Exchequer, 
by  thti  chief  baron  sitting  in  equity,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
barons  sitting  for  him,  as  now  authorized  by  Act  of  Farliar- 
ment  If  the  nature  of  the  suit  admits,  a  final  decree  is 
made;  or  if  any  fUrther  inquiry  be  necessary  or  any  accounts 
are  to  be  taken,  references  are  made  to  the  master  for  those 
purposes. 

The  master  being  attended  by  the  parties  or  their  agents, 
makes  his  rep(art ;  and  the  cause  again  comes  on  in  its  turn 
to  be  heard  upon  further  directions  (as  it  is  called),  when 
the  like  principles  prevail  as  at  the  hearing. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  simplest  suit  m  equity,  and  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  successive  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken;  but  generally  suits  are  of  a  for  more  .complicated 
character.  Hany  special  applications  to  the  court  may 
become  necessair  at  various  stages  before  the  cause  is  ripe 
for  bearing ;  and  when  reference  is  made  to  the  master,  the 
inquiries  to  be  prosecuted  before  him  may  be  entansled  in 
the  greatest  conftision ;  and  even  when  he  has  made  his 
report  either  parQr  may  ocept  to  it,  and  have  his  exceptions 
argued  before  the  court  Also  when  the  cause  is  hwd  on 
fhrther  directioni^  other  references  to  the  master  may  be 
found  to  be  necessary,  or  may  arise  out  of  the  carcnmstaneas 
stated  in  bis  report;  the  subject  matter  of  the  Hiit  may  be 
such  as  to  prevent  an  immeoiate  and  final  decree;  a  peity 
may  be  entitled  for  life  to  the  interest  of  money,  and  the 
persons  to  take  after  him  may  not  be  bom  or  may  be  in- 
fonts.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  the  court  makes 
such  decree  as  may  be  necessary,  and  retains  the  suit 
giving  liberty  to  any  parties  interested  to  apply  to  the  court 
for  directions  as  may  become  necessary  from  tune  to  time. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
various  and  complicated  operations  performod  by  decrees,  by 
which  ik»  interests  and  rights  of  all  parties  are  settled,  and 
the  most  embarrassed  a&us  are  arraii|ied./^A  very  yaluabU 
cfOlectioa  (L' deoreea  has  been  ^idiUlU^^ 
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xliOM  who  visfa  for  a  more  accurate  knowled^  of  the 

Sroceedings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  may  consult  Lord  Redes- 
ale's  Treatise  on  Pleadine;  Beames  on  Pleat;  and  the 
various  books  on  Chancery  Tractice. 

The  principal  Ei^lish  treatises  on  Equity  are  those  of 
Mr.  Haddock  and  wS.  Fonhknque :  the  former  txeats  of  his 
subject  under  heads  devoted  to  the  several  snl^ect  nutters 
cognizable  in  courts  of  equity ;  tlw  latter  considers  it  with 
reference  to  the  juriadiotion  zeroised  by  oonrta  of  Uw,  as 
eoncunent,  assistant,  enlusiTe.  The  American  toeatise  of 
Mr.  Justice  Story  unites  these  two  modes,  and  exiflains 
the  subject  in  a  masterly  and  soientiflc  manner. 
EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION.  [Mobtgaok-I 
EQUIVALENTS,  CHEMICAL.  [Atomic  Thbory.] 
EQUU'LEUS  <tbe  little  horseX  a  constellation  of  Pto- 
lemy summnded  by  Pegasus,  Vulpecula,  Aquila,  and 
Caprieomns. 
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EQUU'LEUS  PICIXKKIS  (the  painter's  horse,  or  easel), 
a  ooutellation  of  Laeaille,  situated  close  to  the  principal 
star  of  Afgo.  [CANonra.]  Its  principal  star  (a)  is  583  of 
Lacaille^  and  856  in  the  eatalogae  of  the  Astronomical 

Society. 
EQUUS.  [HoBSi.] 
ERA.  MBra.] 

ERA'NTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  acanUiaceous  plants  with 
showy  purple  flowers,  some  of  whose  species  are  occasionally 
seen  in  hot-houses  in  this  country.  It  has  a  salTer-shaped 
corolla  with  a  flve-cleft  nearly  equal  limb,  a  four-parted  equal 
ealyx,  and  only  two  out  of  its  lour  stamens  fatile  Eran- 
he  num  vnkhellum  and  HooWare  ibe handsomest  species 
m  cultivation,  and  when  skilfkiUy  managed  produce  a  very- 
striking  appearance. 

ERANlliXS,  a  small  eenus  cut  off  from  ihe  old  Hel- 
leborus,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  deciduous  calyx, 
stalked  ce^ulea,  an  involucre  to  the  nowers,  and  a  totally 
difforent  habit  E.  hyemalis,  or  Winter  Aconite,  is  a  small 
stemless,  tuberous,  herbaceous  plant,  inhabiting  shady 
places  in  the  midland  parts  of  Europe,  and  rcaidering  our 
gardens  fay  in  the  earliest  spring  with  its  cups  of  Imghtyel- 
u>w.  It  nas  peltate,  many-cut,  pale  green,  smooth  leaves, 
and  a  singl*  flowered  scape  onl^  a  few  inches  huh. 

Anoth^  species,  E.  aibirica,  mhabits  Stbena,Duthasnot 
yet  found  its  way  into  our  gardens. 

EBASMUS  was  bom  October  28,  1467,  at  Rotterdam, 
where  a  fine  bronse  status  of  him,  erected  in  1638,  stiU 
stands,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  chief  Mnaments  of 
the  city.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  eitisen  of 
Gouda,  named  Oerrit  (Grerard),  which,  aoeoidii^;  to  a 
pedantic  &shion  of  the  day,  he  translated  doubly  into  De- 
siderius  Erasmus ;  and  in  fliture  years  he  found  time  to  la- 
ment his  carelessness  in  calling  himself  Erasmus  instead  of 
b^the  more  accurate  form  Erasmius.  During  his  &ther*s 
life  he  was  well  and  tenderly  educated;  but  at  the  age  of 
14  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  guardians,  who  wasted 
his  patrimony,  and,  to  conceal  their  peculations,  drove  hko* 
ver;)r  uawillingly,  into  a  monastery.  He  took  the  vows  at 
Stan,  in  1486.  Fortunately  his  skill  in  Latin  caused 
him  to  be  employed  as  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of 
Gamhimi,  who^  in  1496,  at  the  end  of  their  oonneetua, 
■athorixed  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  monastic  Ufo,  nhklh  he  hated. 
At  Paris  Erasmus  hardy  stt|q^(at«d  himself  hy  taking  pu- 
^  in  aieknass  and  ponr^.  For  many  yens  he  lec~ 


wandering  life,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  those  patrons  whv 
were  attracted  by  his  teaming  and  sprightly  wit,  somettmes 
in  France,  sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  in 
England,  to  which  he  was  a  frequent  visits.  In  England 
he  became  intimate  with  Mwe,  Colet  d^  of  St  Paul's,  and 
other  learned  men,  of  whom  he  has  spoken  in  high  terms 
of  praise;  and  England,  if  any  permanent  establishment 
luia  been  offered,  would  have  been  the  home  of  his  choice. 
For  several  years  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  which,  after  ages  of  gen^  neglect,  wss  just  be- 
ginning to  be  an  object  of  attention.  He  was  ouAMR^docf  or, 
self-taught,  he  says :  and  one  of  his  fovourite  employments 
was  the  translation  of  sho^  Glreek  treatises  into  Latin, 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  improving  himself 
and  furnishing  him  with  a  number  of  books  to  dedicate  to 
his  wealthy  friends ;  for  in  those  days  the  honour  of  a  dedi 
cation  was  generally  acknowledged  by  a  handsome  present 
(Cureless  however  of  economy,  and  not  averse  to  pleasure, 
Erasmus  was  continually  in  want;  and  in  one  of  ms  lettns 
(xii.  21)  he  duns  Colet  for  fifteen  an^ls,  promised  as  the 
prioe  of  the  dedication  of  his  treatise  *De  Copia  Ver- 
Dorum.' 

In  1506  Erasmus  paid  his  flrstvisit  to  Italy. duringwhich 
he  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  JL  a  dispensation  from  his 
monastic  vows.  At  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Padua,  he  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  Qreek  under  the  instruction  of 
the  best  Gre«k  and  Italian  scholars.  At  Rome  he  met  with 
a  flattering  reception,  and  promises  of  high  advancement; 
but  having  engaged  to  return  to  England,  be  did  so  in  1 5 1 0, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  recent  accession  of  Henry  VHI., 
with  whom  he  hod  for  some  time  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence, would  ensure  to  him  an  honourable  provision.  During 
this  visit  he  resided  t<x  some  time  at  (Abridge,  where  he 
was  appointedLacfy  Uanaret  professor  (in  divilaiW]fand  also 
lectured  <m  Greek ;  his  todging  was  in  Queen*s  Coll^  in 
the  nounds  of  which  Erasmus  Walk  is  still  shown.  But 
not  finding  his  expectations  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  be  ac- 
cepted an  mvitation  from  the  archduke,  afterwards  Charles 
v..  and  went  to  Brabant  in  1 514,  with  the  office  of  counsellor, 
ai^  a  salary  of  200  flwins.  After  this  we  find  him  resident 
sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  at  Basle,  where 
the  great  work,  in  which  he  had  been  many  years  engaged, 
the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  (sreek,  vras  pub- 
lished in  1516,  accompanied  by  a  new  Latin  translation. 
Some  amusing  specimens  of  the  objectiens  made  to  this 
undertaking  by  tt^  ignorant  clergy  will  be  found  in  his 
Letters  (vi.  2). 

At  the  oawQ  of  the  Reformation.  Erasmus,  who,  in  his 
witty  writings  hod  exposed  many  duusea  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
thohc  churdi,  especially  those  connected  witii  the  monastic 
systun,  was  much  embarraased.  It  is  clear  that  at  heart 
he  went  a  long  way  with  ibo  refbrmers,  whose  tenets  he 
cautiously  abstains  from  censuring,  even  in  letters  to  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  where  he  speaks  of  Luther  himself  in 
no  very  firiendly  terms.  But  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,  dis- 
inclined to  sacrifice  either  life  or  comfort  to  bis  opinions,  for 
he  says  of  himsdf,  in  a  letto*  to  Pace,  dean  of  St  I^ul's, 
<  Even  if  Luther  had  spoken  everything  in  the  most  unob- 
jectionable manner.  I  had  no  inclination  to  die  for  the  sake 
of  truth.  Every  man  has  not  the  courage  to  make  a  mar- 
iyr:  and  I  am  afhiid,  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  should 
imitate  St  Peter.*  This  backwardness  brought  on  him 
some  harsh  rebukes  from  Luther,  who  neverthdeas  had  an 
esteem  for  hispwaon  as  well  as  a  r^iaid  iot  his  talents: 
and  calls  him,  ma  letter  vritten  in  1S19  (vi.3)*Deeiuno>- 
tirom  et  qpes  nostra'  Cow  ^or^  and  our  fa*^  *).  Neither 
did  the  zealots  of  tlw  oth»  side  ngud  him  with  more 
&vour.  Erasmus,  it  was  said,  laid  the  ^g,  and  Luther 
hatched  it ;  and  no  doubt  ^e  pungency  of  his  satire  had  its 
effect  in  opening  men's  eyes,  ana  priming  fbr  the  gtvm 
war&re  of  the  great  reformer. 

He  removed  to  Basle  in  1521,  where,  in  1522.  his  cele- 
brated '  Colloquies*  were  published.  They  were  composed 
ostensibly  to  supply  young  persons  with  an  easy  school-book 
in  the  lAtin  langiuge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them 
religion  and  mmds.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Latin 
language  this  little  book  seems  peculiarly  well  uapted :  it 
was  long  used  for  this  purpose  in  England,  in  the  northern 
parts  flf  which  it  was,  till  vary  lately,  in  use,  and  perhaps 
still  is  in  some  places.  In  these  Colloquies,  which  are  ge- 
noally  very  amusing,  Erasmos  has  made  some  of  his  smart- 
est attacks  on  various  superstitionref  the  Roman  (^th<die 
cbuich.    On  this  a«ip(Mb($^  MOd^tb^hited.  U 
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1529  Erasmus  removed  to  Fteiburg,  when  the  reformed 
party  acquired  the  asoendantnr  in  Bule  :  for  to  the  last  he 
never  threw  off  an  external  adherence  at  least  to  the  antient 
fiiith.  But  in  1535  he  returned  to  his  former  place  of 
abode,  endeared  as  it  was  by  the  presence  of  his  most  valued 
friends,  in  hope  of  renovating  his  declining  health.  About 
this  time  he  received  testimonies  of  high  respect  from  Pope 
Paul  III.,  who  ^ve  him  a  beaefioB^  and  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  taiung  him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  But  these 
fhToun  oame  too  late  to  benefit  him.  He  died  at  Baala, 
July  13,  1536,  leaving  an  enduring  reputation  as  the  first 
wit  of  his  age,  the  man  of  most  general  learning,  and  the 
most  active  and  serviceable  instrument  in  bringing  about 
the  revival  of  sound  learning.  Nor  were  his  contributions 
small  towards  the  success  of  the  Reformatio!) ;  he  was  an 
able  sapper,  though  he  wanted  energy  to  storm  the  breach 
with  Luther  and  nis  associates. 

His  Encomium  Moris,  *  Praise  of  Folly,*  written  in 
England  in  1510,  a  very  witty  production,  was  meant  to 
show  that  there  are  fools  in  all  places,  however  high,  even 
in  the  court  of  Rome.  It  had  a  great  run,  and  I^  X.  is 
said  to  have  been  much  amused  by  it ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  made  its  author  many  enemies  among  those  who 
loved  the  abuses  or  were  too  fimd  to  see  the  mults  of  the 
church,  and  did  more  than  uiy  of  his  works,  except  the 
Colloquies,  to  fix  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  on  him.  Ilie 
'  Adagia*  (1498),  a  laige  collection  of  proverbs,  explained 
and  commented  upon  with  great  learning,  is  another  of  his 
most  interesting  works.  *  Bnchiridion  Bfilitis  Christiani ' 
(1503)  is  a  valuable  manual  of  practical  religion ;  the '  Cice* 
ronianus  *  is  an  elegant  and  stinging  satire  on  the  folly  of 
those  pedants  who,  with  a  blind  devotion,  refused  to  use  in 
their  compositions  any  words  or  phrases  not  to  be  found  in 
Cicero.  Erasmus's  own  Latin  style  is  clear  and  elegant'  not 
always  strictly  classical,  but  like  that  of  one  who  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  as  readily  as  his  mother  tongue. 

His  Letters,  comprising  those  of  many  learned  men  to 
himself,  form  a  most  valuable  and  amusing  collection  to 
^ose  who  are  interested  in  the' manners  and  literary  histo- 
ries of  the  in  which  they  were  written ;  and  several  of 
them  in  partioular  ore  highly  valuable  to  Englishmen  at 
nmtaining  a  piotnre  of  the  mannws  of  the  English  of  that 
day. 

Of  his  numeious  works,  those  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  most  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure  in  the  present  day ; 
the  rest  of  them  oomust  diiefly  of  translations,  theolt^, 
grammar,  and  oocasional  treatiieB  addressed  to  his  friends 

tmd  patrons. 

His  greatest  work  however  was  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Greek,  from  manuscripts,  for  the  first  time : 
for  though  that  portion  of  Scripture  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
plutensian  Polyglot  so  early  as  1514,  it  was  not  published 
till  1522;  while  the  Editio  Princeps  of  Erasmus  was  pub- 
lished in  1516.  It  is  much  commended  by  Michoelis,  who 
says, '  Natural  abilities,  profound  learning,  a  readiness  in 
detecting  ernn.  with  eveiy  qualiflcaton  that  is  requisite  to 
produce  critical  sagacily,  Erasmus  possessed  in  the  highest 
d^ree ;  and  perhaps  tlieTe  never  ocisted  a  more  able  editor 
of  the  New  Testament.'  As  an  edition  toe  common  use, 
however,  it  is  of  course  superseded,  in  cuuequenee  of  the 
aceumuhtfed  knowledge  of  later  labourers,  wd  the  great 
improremrat  in  bibliraJ  criticism. 

Erasmus  superintended  the  first  Greek  edition  of  the 
Gec^raphy  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  printed  at  Basle  by  Fro- 
benius,  1533,  4to.  'taa  edition  was  founded  on  good  MS., 
but  it  contains  numerous  typographical  errors. 

There  ar<~>  lives  of  Erasmus  by  Knight  and  by  Leclerc, 
the  latter  of  whom  published  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works ;  and  there  are  copious  articles  in  most  of  the  bio- 
graphical tUetiouaries.  Bungny*i  *Vm  d'Eranne,'  1757, 
2  vols.  12mot  »  strongly  recQQuneoded.  as  euuiaiuing  in 
itself  a  literary  history    Brasmus's  time. 

At  Basle  there  Is  a  portrait  of  Erasmus  by  Holbein  iBiag. 
Vmv.);  there  is  one  also  in  the  hall  of  Queen  s  College. 
Cambridge,  but  by  what  artist  we  have  not  been  able  tu 
learn.  The  last  edition  of  the  complete  works  ot  Erasmus 
is  that  of  Leydan,  by  Leelerc,  1703,  10  vols.  foL,  often 
bound  in  eleven. 

EUATO.  ITtfusBS.j 

ERATCySTHENES,  a  distinguished  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  at  Cyrene  in  the 
year  276  &.C.  He  ptffisessed  a  variety  of  taients  seldom 
united  in  the  same  individuftl.  but  not  all  in  the  some  eroi- 
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nent  d^pee;  hit  mathvmatioal,  astnmomioal,  and  geogra 
phical  labours,  an  thoM  vhioh  have  reseued  Us  name  from 

oblivion. 

The  Alexandrian  school  of  soiences,  which  flourished 
under  the  first  Ptolemies,  had  already  produced  Timochares 
and  Aristyllos,  whose  solsticial  observations,  made  probably 
by  the  shadows  of  a  gnomon,  and  by  the  armillo^  circles 
imitative  of  those  of  the  celestial  vaalt,  retained  consider- 
able credit  ior  centuries  afterwwrds,  though  from  these 
methods  of  observation  they  must  have  been  extremely 
rude  and  imperfect. 

Eratosthenes  had  not  only  the  advant^es  arising  from 
the  instruments  and  observations  of  his  predecessors,  but 
the  great  Alexandrian  library,  which  probably  contained 
all  the  PhoBiiieian,  Chaldaic,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  learning 
of  the  time,  was  entrusted  to  his  superintendence  by  the 
third  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  who  invitol  him  to  Alexandria ; 
and  we  have  proof  in  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain 
to  us  of  this  great  man,  that  these  ad\-antages  were  duly 
cultivated  to  bis  own  happiness  and  the  progress  of  infiint 
astronomy. 

The  only  work  attributed  to  Eratosthenes  which  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  is  entitled  *  Gatsaterismi,'  and  is 
merely  a  catalo^e  of  the  names  of  ^r^-fbnr  constellations, 
and  the  sitnstions  in  each  constellation  of  the  prineiptd 
stars,  ^  which  he  enumetufes  nearly  five  hundred,  but 
without  one  reference  to  astronomical  measurement:  we 
find  Hipparcbus  quoted  in  it;  and  mention  made  of  the 
motion  of  tbo  pole,  that  of  the  polar  star  havfng  been  re- 
cognised by  Pytheas.  These  circumstances,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  vagueness  of  the  descriptions,  render  its 
genuineness  extremely  doubtftil ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  work 
of  little  value.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford  edition  of 
'Aratus,*  and  was  republished  by  Shaubach,  with  notes  by 
Heyne  (Gott.,  1795).  A  more  correct  edition  of  the  text 
was  published  by  F.  K.  Matthis,  in  his  edition  of  Axattu, 
Frankfort,  1817,  8vo. 

If  Eratosthenes  be  really  the  author  of  the  trestiw 
'  Catasterismi,*  it  must  have  been  composed  merely  as  a 
*  vade  meHmm,'  tat  we  find  him  engaged  in  astnmomical 
researches  fitr  more  exaot  and  more  worthy  of  his  genius. 
By  his  observations  he  determined  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  tropics,  that  is,  twice  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
was  D  of  an  entire  circumference,  or  47"  42'  39",  which 
makes  the  obliquity  to  be  23"  51'  19''.5,  nearly  the  same  as 
that  supposed  by  Hipparcbus  and  Ptolemy.  As  the-  means 
of  observation  were  at  that  time  very  imperfect,  the  instru- 
ments divided  only  to  intervals  of  10',  and  corrections  for 
the  greater  refraction  at  the  winter  solstice,  for  the  diameter 
of  the  solar  disc,  &c.,  then  unknown,  we  must  regard  this 
conclusion  as  highly  creditable  to  Eratosthenes. 

His  wxX  achievement  was  to  measure  the  ciicumforence 
of  the  earth.  He  knew  that  at  Syene  (now  Assouan) 
the  sun  was  vertical  at  noon  in  the  summer  solstice;  while 
at  Alexandria,  at  the  same  momoit,  it  wss  below  the  zenith 
by  the  ^ieth  part  of  a  "circumference :  the  two  places  are 
nearly  on  the  same  meridian  (error  2**) ;  neglecting  the 
solar  puallax,  he  concluded  that  the  distance  from  Alex- 
andria to  Syene  is  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earUi ;  this  distance  he  estimated  at  5000  stadia, 
which  gives  350,000  stadia  for  the  circumforeoce ;  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  will  explam  the  principle  of  this  admeasvie- 
ment. 
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C  the  oratn  the  etrtb,  A  AlflUndriA,  <  STen«,  S  the 
mm.  <  ZAS  the  ^  of  four  right  angles,  <  ASG  the  sun's 
Mrallax.  which  is  very  small :  .*.  <  ACS  is  very  nearly  m 
ZAS;  thenfixre  distanoe  AjC  «  ^  of  eireumfiNrence  of 
Mfth. 

Thus  Bratoadienes  has  the  merit  of  oolntine  out  a 
method  fbr  finding  the  oireumferenoe  of  tne  earth.  Bnt 
fail  data  were  not  sufficiently  exact,  nor  bad  he  the  means 
of  measuring  the  distance  A»  with  sufficient  precision. 

Eratosthenes  has  been  called  a  poet,  and  Scaliger,  in  his 
oommentary  on  Manilius,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  poem 
attributed  to  him.  entitlM  *  Hermes,  or  de  Zonis,*  one  of 
which  it  a  demiption  of  the  termtrial  zones:  it  fi  not 
improbable  that  these  aro  authentic  t  the  ehroniehftrs  as 
mdl  u  philosophers  of  all  natfoQfli  In  a  state  of  incipient  civll- 
isation,  have  called  in  the  ftid  of  metre  to  popularise  their 
labours.  Bratosthenes  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
versifier  rather  than  a  poet,  like  his  precursor  Hanetho, 
Ttao  note  'AirsnXf fffumni  (effsots  or  inliuences),  a  mixture 
(rf astrology  and  astronomy;  one  of  whose  lines,  containing 
the  names  of  the  sun  and  planets,  may  be  taken  as  a  spe- 
eimen— 

Xcdc  'ApiJC  Haffif  Uiivn  Kpivtfc'HXtof  'Vpjilis. 

The  wretched  do^^  arising  from  forcing  name^  scientific 
terms  and  reasonings  into  verse,  may  be  judged  bj  some 
ridiculous  productions  of  the  kind  in  our  own  language. 

That  Eratosthenes  was  an  excellent  geometer  we  cannot 
doubt,  from  bis  still  extant  solution  of  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals,  preserved  by  Theon,  and  a  lost  treatise 
quoted  by  Pappus,  *  De  Locis  ad  Medietates,*  on  which  Mon- 
tucla  has  ofiered  some  coojeotures,  *  Histoire  des  Math./ 
an.  vii^  p.  280. 

Bratosthenes  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
attempted  to  form  a  system  of  ^eoeraphy.  His  work  on 
this  subject,  intitled  *  Geogr«ihiCB"(ri*«rfwftni).  was  di- 
vided into  three  books.  The  first  book  contained  a  history 
of  geography,  a  critical  notice  of  the  authorities  lued  by 
him.  and  the  elements  of  physical  geography.  The  seoond 
book  treated  of  mathematical  geography,  and  contained  the 
method  above  explained,  by  which  be  determined  the 
earth's  circumference.  Tho  third  book  contained  the  po< 
Utical  or  historical  geography,  arranged  according  to  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  knowti  globe,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Libya.  The  whole  work  was  aocompanied  witn  a  map 
of  the  known  world.  The  geography  of  Bratosthenes  is 
lost ;  the  ft-Bgments  which  remain  have  been  chiafly  pre- 
served by  Strabo,  who  was  doubtless  much  indebted  to  him. 

Bratosthenes  also  busied  himself  with  chronology.  The 
raader  will  find  some  remarks  on  bis  Greek  chronology  in 
(3inton*8  i^uft'  Haitmidf  and  on  his  liat  of  Theban  kings, 
bv  R.  BAsk,  m  his  UttU  work  on  the  antioat  S^tiui 
<mronology,  G>ennan  translation,  Altona,  1830. 

The  piopmrties  of  numbers  attracted  the  attmtion  of  phi* 
losophers  from  the  earliest  period*  and  Bratosthenes  aUo 
distinguished  himself  in  this  braach  by  a  w«k  which  he 
denominated  K^ivn*,  Cribmmt  or  &'«w^  the  object  of 
which  is  to  separate  prime  from  oomposlte  numbers,  a 
curious  memnr  on  which  was  published  by  Horsley  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1778.  The  prinoiple  of  the 
method  is  to  rqeot  all  the  multiples  of  tne  primes,  tabu* 
lating  first  all  the  odd  numbers ;  the  multiples  of  3  will  be 
found  with  intervals  of  two  places,  those  of  5  with  intervals 
of  4,  and  by  placing  a  mark  over  each  such  multiple,  none 
but  prime  numbers  will  remain  after  this  sifting.  The  same 
method,  which  is  indeed  indirect,  but  comparatively  rapid 
in  application,  has  been  employed  by  Ladislaus  Chemac,  in 
fbrming  a  tab.le  of  primes  nom  1  to  1,020,000,  in  a  treatise 
puUished  in  1811 ;  the  fbllowing  example  will  expUiu  the 
method:— 

8j  6,7,9,  11, 18, 16,  17, 19,  Si.  S3,  s's,  37,  39, 31,  33,  85.  37, 

39,41,43,45,  47,49. 

By  actually  trying  Uiii  method  it  wOl  be  seen  how  readily 
the  composite  numbers  are  marked  ont,  and  we  may  ter- 
minate uie  operation  when  oar  oommeneing  number  ex- 
ceeds a  third  of  the  last  number  in  the  table. 

ETatosthenea  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and 
ultimately  becoming  weary  of  life,  died  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion. (Suidas,  Eratosthenes.)  Hontucla,  with  his  usual 
naivet£,  says,  it  would  have  been  more  philosophical  to 
await  death  *  de  pied  forme.* 


(Montuda,  BUMrg  tbs  Math.,  p.  239  ;  Delambre,  ffiit. 
de  CAsirtmmde  Aneierme,  p.  88  :  lAlande,  Bibl.  Astron.  in 
art. ;  Sententia  Gr.  et  Lot.  in  fbetis  Mi.i.,  Radulphx  fFittr- 
teriOfd,  Cambridge,  1 700 ;  I^'agmenta  Or.  et  IM^  by 
Sbaubach,  Oottingen;  j^rofw,  Oxfbrd  ed.,  M72;  Horsley^ 
TVotff*  and  MemoiT  in  ilWi.  Tram.,  1772.  Catasterimi, 
Heyne ;  Cribrum  Arith.,  by  L.  Chernac ;  OeograpAieorum 
Pf-agmenta,  1 787 ;  Eutocius'  CommetUanf  on  Archimedes. 
The  last  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  ErntosthenM  is  by 
Bemhardy,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo. :  this  edition  does  not  contain 
the  (Jatastnismi.   See  CLKOHXDse.) 

BRBIL.  rAitaBLA.]. 

BRCILLA  Y  ZimiGA,  ALONflO,  the  author  of  the 
'  Araucana,*  an  vovs  poem,  meniicoed  wiUi  high  praise  by 
Hayley  in  his  '  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,*  and  better  known 
out  of  Spain  tlum  many  otW  Spanish  works  of  mater 
merit.  Alonso  was  the  third  Son  of  a  celebrated  nwyer, 
Fortun  Garcia,  lord  of  the  castle  of  Ercilla,  and  was  bom  at 
Madrid  in  1633.  His  mother,  Dofia  Leonor  de  Zuniga,  be- 
came a  widow  the  fbllowing  year,  and  being  appointed 
ruarda  damas  to  the  wifb  ofCbarlefl  V.,  soon  obtained  for 
ner  son  a  place  among  the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
afterwards  Philtp  11.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Erdlla  pro- 
bably had  bis  genius  awakened  by  attending  that  pnnoe 
through  Italy,  wrmany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  a  pompous 

Erogress  of  wUch  the  chronicler  of  Philip  II.,  Calvete  de 
Istrello,  has  left  an  account,  and  in  which  he  has  vividly 
portrayed  the  manners  and  pageants  of  that  fierce  and  ro- 
mantic age.  Following  Philip  in  his  subsequent  travels, 
and  on  the  oooosion  of  bis  marrian  with  queen  Mary, 
BrriUa  came  to  England  in  1554.  While  in  London,  ho 
beard  of  a  revolt  of  the  breve  Araucaniona  (Araucanos) 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Chile,  and  his  military  ardour 
being  excited  by  the  news,  he  volunteered  to  go  to  America 
in  search  of  that  glory  which  he  soon  acquired.  It  was 
amidst  the  incessant  tolls  and  dangers  of  a  campaign 
against  barbarians,  under  the  canopy  cf  heaven,  with 
nothing  to  write  on  but  small  scraps  of  waste  paper,  and 
often  only  leather,  stru^ling  at  once  against  enemies  and 
surrounding  ciroumstauces,  that,  for  the  first  tim%  an  iron- 
oladpoet 

'  ToMtidB  qm  la  Mpid»,  «r«  la  pIuDo,* 
attempted  to  describe  in  epic  strains  the  exploits  in  which 
he  himself  participated,  ana  which  he  often  ofreeted.  Thus 
did  Eroilla  write  tne  first  part  of  hii  *  Araneana,*  so  named 
from  the  war  and  country  of  Aranca,  at  of  the  Auea  people, 
which  means  free.  [AutrcAinAivs.]  Afterntimerouseseu>es 
from  the  dangers  of  the  war,  he  was  ordered  to  the  scaffold 
fA.D.  1S5B)  by  a  young  and  hasty  commander,  who  diought 
he  perceived  a  premeditated  mutiny  in  a  private  quarrel 
which  arose  in  the  American  city  of  Imperial,  whue  the 
people  were  celebrating  the  accession  of  Philip  11.  to  the 
crown.  Brcillo,  who  on  that  occasion  had  to  draw  his  sword 
in  defsnce  of  his  honour  and  life,  was  saved  by  the  timely 
discovery  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  on  him.  Much  impaired  in  health,  although  then 
only  in  his  twenty-ninth  ^ear,  the  poetmldier  returned  to 
Spain,  but  only  to  experience  the  contiDued  n«lect  and 
disdain  of  that  Philip  whom  he  had  served  all  hb  ufe,  whom 
he  had  already  invoked  as  his  Augustus,  and  whom  he  ce- 
lebrated in  tiie  sequel  of  his  poem.  To  exalt  and  propitiate 
his  reluctant  mtron,  he  introduced  into  it  the  episodical 
battles  of  Sl  Quentin  and  Lepanto.  The  ind^ity  lAich 
he  still  experienced  induced  Breilla  to  tamble  for  some 
time  over  diSerent  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  only  ftTomr 
be  received  was  from  the  emperor  Rudolph,  who  ap- 
pointed him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber.  At  last  he 
settled  at  Madrid,  where  he  lingered  in  retirement  and 
penury,  writing  poetry  till  his  death,  the  time  of  which  is 
not  ascertained.  He  was  however  alive  in  1596,  for  Mtis- 
quera  de  Figueroa,  in  his  'Comentario  de  DisciplinaMilitar, 
speaks  of  Ercilla  as  then  uigaged  in  eelebratiiw  the  vic- 
tories of  Don  Alvaro  Bonn,  marques  de  Santa  Crui,  in  a 
poem  which  was  never  publbhed,  and  perhaps  was  left  in- 
complete. The  'Pomaso  fopanol*  contains  also  a  short 
erotic  poem,  written  by  EieilU  in  his  youth,  and  hijj^U^ 
commended  by  Lope  de  Veoa  in  his  'Laurel  de  Apolo.' 
But  it  is  only  the  *  Araucana  which  has  recommended  Kr- 
cUla  to  posterity.  He  published  the  first  part  alone ;  than 
the  first  and  second  ports  together  in  1577 ;  and  the  whole 
three  |Kirts  in  l  S90,  many  editions  of  which  have  appeared 
successively  in  different  places.  The  severe  censuna  passed 
on  this  poem  hy  a  >»«*[^iMl8«l^>te(*C^gft*»  «•  *» 
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Bwt  qbHj  ft  kng  ftl*  ttf  npeCttioni.  VoHnn,  wbo^  bj  hit 
*  Shu  t\a  U  »tMe  Epique,'  hu  made  tfao  *  Aitaoua'  mom 
gmenlly  known,  prewn  tlie  chtniriar  of  Goloeolo  in  tho 
■eoond  oanto  ,to  that  of  Noator  in  the  Diad.  He  shows 
however,  by  bis  sweeping  censure  of  the  nst,  and  by  his 
asserting  that  EreiUa  was  at  the  battlo  of  St.  Quantin,  that 
be  had  not  read  so  fkr  as  the  seventeenth  canto.  The 
writer  in  the '  Biographie  Univeceell^'  amidst  some  very 
fiur  and  proper  obsurations,  and  after  plaoing  the  '  Arau- 
cana'  much  above  the  Henriade,  mistues  the  xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii.,  or  two  last  cantos,  for  its  oontinuation.  or  the  iv. 
and  V.  part  of  the  '  Arauoana'  by  Santisteban  Onorio,  a 
-notion  which  the  most  hasty  glance  at  those  cantos  would 
have  dispelled.  The  same  writer  is  also  unlucky  in  his 
zwfatttioa  of  Voltaire^  sinee  the  elaborate  note  aiiout  the 
poMibility  of  EteiUa's  having  foujjht  at  St  Quoitiii  oon- 
tnins  the  anaohzonism  of  fixing  hu  ntum  tmm  America  in 
the  i^ecise  year  in  which  he  sailed  fitf  Amerioa  tram 
Londoiu  ai  above  stated.  Ihe  other  note  l^the  same  writer 
about  Eroilla's  birth  proeeeds  finm  a  mitundaitaadiiif  of 
bis  biograpbioal  notice  in  the  seo(md  volume  of  the  'Fatnaw 
Espaiiol.' 

Bouterwek.  after  denying  to  tbe'Arauoana'the  title  even 
of  a  poem,  bestows  abruptly  sundry  high  but  just  com- 
mendations  on  its  beauties,  and  thus  revokes,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  totally,  his  hasty  sentence  of  oondemnation. 
Hie  same  writer,  in  supposing  that  Ercilla  relates  Dido's 
death  after  Virgil,  shows  that  be  had  overlooked  cantos 
xxxii.  and  xxxiiu,  where  the  heroine  of  Carthage  is,  on  the 
contrary,  amply  vindicated,  on  the  authoriQr  of  Justin,  from 
the  misrepresentatitmB  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  who  in  the 
words  of  BrciUa  shameftilly 

•  FklMO  an  UalorU  7  wlidMl  pmiaM.* 

These  inaoeuraeiee  in  great  authoritieB  are  notioed  here 
in  order  to  put  readers  on  tlieir  guard  against  writers  on 
literature  in  general ;  and  our  remarks  on  the  errors  of 
othn  oriticB  must  stand  in  the  place  of  a  criticism  of  our 
own  on  the  poem,  which  within  any  reasonable  Kmits  would 
be  impracticable.  Notbin^:  short  of  a  sketch,  however  brief, 
of  the  *  Arauoana,' could  give  a  just  idea  of  its  plan  and  exe- 
cution. It  would  however  be  unfair  not  to  remind  ihote 
who  consider  Ercilla  as  a  second  Luean,  that  he  undet-took 
a  much  harder  task  than  the  Cordovan  poet,  who  sung  a 
mighty  contest  for  the  mastery  of  the  world  ;  while  Ercilla 
had  to  contend  againtit  two  features  in  his  subject,  the  most 
unfavouieble  to  an  epic — a  conquest  not  yet  accomplished 
over  a  narrow,  rocky,  and  unknown  spot,  and  a  brave  and 
injured  enemy  struggling  fbr  their  fteedom.  Still  he  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  an  Homeric  spirit  into  his  long  narra- 
tion, whieb,  independently  of  its  other  merits,  b  a  real  histori- 
cal record. 

ERECTHEIITM.  a  beautifhl  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to 
Erectheus,  built  near  the  western  brow  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  and  at  the  time  when  Stuart  visited  the  place  form- 
ing part  of  the  modem  fortress  of  the  Acropolis.  Connected 
with  this  building,  and  placed  on  one  side  of  it  at  the  end 
of  the  cella,  is  a  tetrastylc  pseudo-dipteral  Ionic  portico,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  portico  of  the  Erectheium ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  is  a  small  roofed  building  supported  by 
caryatiaeB,  placed  on  an  elevated  basement.  [CAjiTATiDas.]. 
The  back  wall  of  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  is  de- 
corated with  four  semi-columns  in  antis  engaged  in  the  wall, 
and  of  the  same  order  as  the  portico,  which  is  hexastyle,  and  '. 
raised  on  there  steps,  formioe  a  basement  which  runs  round 
the  entire  building  with  its  s^iuncts.  In  Stuart's  *  Athens,' 
the  prothyrum  Is  restored,  and  Anns  a  closed  chamber*  for 
which  tiiere  does  not  appear  to  bo  sufficient  authori^.  It 
IS  more  probable  that  the  prothyrum  was  open,  like  some 
other  Greek  temples,  because,  as  shown  on  Stuart's  plan, 
the  portioo  flrom  its  shallowness  would  be  of  little  use  as  a 
covering,  and  would  also  produce  Kttle  architectural  e^ct 
In  the  side  portico,  called  Minerva  Polias,  which  was  most 
probably  constructed  after  the  Erectheium,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  producing  a  depth  of  shadow  by  the  deep 
recess  of  an  open  prothyrum,  and  the  architect  accordingly 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  pseudo-dipteral  portico  to  pro- 
duce a  somewhat  similar  effect,  as  well  as  to  gain  a  covered 
space  for  those  who  oiBciated.  It  would  appear  from  the 
regularity  of  the  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Erectheus,  that  it 
was  constructed  before  the  other,  and  of  that  regular  pa- 
rallelopipedal  figure  most  commonly  emplt^ed  in  these 
buildings;  and  that  at  a  later  period  the  Pandnwium  was 


ooBstnietad.  with  the  portioo  on  tha  vmmf  dda  fl^rmliig 
the  entrance  or  vestibule  to  the  oslla  «  the  tomple,  wbi(£ 
was  formed  from  a  part  of  the  cella  of  the  Temple  Eras 
theus,  cat  off  from  the  end  of  that  cellE^  which  was  eithar 
at  that  time  or  previously  lighted  with  windows. 

The  length  of  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  is  73  ft.  2  in.  18 
from  the  columns  of  the  portico  to  those  at  the  baok  of  the 
celU:  the  width  is  36  ft.  6.67  in.  The  depth  of  the  portico 
of  Minerva  Polias  is  21  fL  1.75  in.,  and  the  width  33  ft. 
1.30  in.  The  Pandrosium  is  18  ft.  4.45  in.  wide,  and  II  ft. 
9.57  in.  deep.  (See  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Aihau,  edited 
by  yf.  Kinnard.  architeoL)  The  columns  of  the  Erectheium 
are  2  ft  3.8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  1  ft.  11.2  in. 
at  the  upper  diameter;  and  those  of  the  Minerva  Poliaa 
2  ft.  6.9  in,,  and  the  upper  2  ft  3.5  m. :  while  the  inteiv 
columniationii  are  reqwotively— Erectheium  4  ft.  7.95  in. , 
Minerva  Polias  7  ft,  B.19  in.,  although  there  is  a  slight 
variation  in  the  iniercolumns,  which  may  be  the  efieot  of 
time  and  inaccuracy  in  setting  them  out  orujually.  -  The 
columns  of  the  Minerva  Polias  are  on  a  mudn  lower  levd 
than  those  of  tho  Erectheium.  The  capiuls  of  the  uder  of 
these  two  temples  are  very  richly  carved.  If  anything,  the 
capitals  of  the  Minerva  Polias  are  a  little  richer  than  the 
Erectheium.  The  volutes  are  very  graceful  tCoLUUNj, 
and  the  spiral  lines  are  elaborately  arranged.  The  angular 
volute  is  ingeniously  contrived.  The  necking  of  the  capital 
is  enriched  with  leaves,  as  well  as  with  an  enriched  ovolo 
and  astragav*,  and  the  volutes  are  connected  by  an  enriched 
twisted  band  or  guilloche  ornament.  The  shafts  are  fluted. 
But  with  regard  to  many  peculiarities  in  the  detail,  we  must 
reftr  to  the  plates  in  Stuart's  '  Athens.'  The  entablaturM 
have  several  of  their  members  anricbod.  and  are  similar  in 
design;  the  bases  of  the  oolumns  however  vary.  The 
hewht  of  the  eolurans  of  the  Breotheiiun  ii  27  ft.  7.9  in., 
and  <^  Uie  Minerva  Polias  25  ft.  0.85  in.  The  pilaster  of 
the  Erectheium  is  elegantly  decorated,  and  the  mouldings 
and  decorations  are  continued  under  the  architraves.  The 
heiffhtof  the  entablature  of  the  Erectheium  is  4ft.  11.3  in.; 
an(f  the  height  of  the  Minerva  Polias  is  5  ft.  5.34  in.  The 
rise  in  the  pediment  of  the  poriioo  of  the  latter  is  3  ft 
4.33  in.  The  entablature  of  the  Pandrosium  is  heavy : 
it  is  decorated  with  dentils,  and  also  with  paterse  on  the 
upper  faee  of  the  architrave.  The  windows  and  doors  di- 
minish at  the  top,  and  the  fries  es  of  the  porticos  ^ipeac  to 
have  been  formerly  deooratad,  if  we  may  ju^<e  from  the 
remains  of  cramps  and  cramp-holes  on  their  nloes.  Somo 
details  respecting  this  building,  not  published  in  Stuart,  are 
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given  in  the '  Ereetheion,*  a  Tork  on  this  edifice  hy  H.  W. 
Inwood,  architact,  who  has  imitated  the  Eiectheium  and 
Pandrosium  in  the  external  design  of  part  of  the  New  St. 
Pancrass  Church,.  London.  Stuart  s  Athens,  vol.  h.,  contains 
the  plana,  elevations,  sections,  and  details  of  this  building. 

ERETRIA.  [EuBtKA.! 

EREWASH.  [TaBKT.j 

ERFURT,  a  province  or  administrative  cirde  in  Prussian 
Saxonjr,  consisting;  of  the  former  principalities  of  Erfurt, 
the  fmiier  Impoial  free  towns  of  HuUnatuen  and  Nord- 
hausen,  the  earldom  cf  Hofansteint  together  with  the  baOi- 
vics  ^  Langensalza  and  Weissensee,  and  several  adjacent 
districts,  as  settled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Its  area  is 
1S96  English  square  miles,  and  its  population,  which  was 
234,427  souls  in  18]6>  and  265,874  m  1831,  is  at  present 
estimated  at  about  298,000.  About  one  fourth  i)art  of  this 
population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  about  900  Jews,  are  Protestants.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  on 
the  south  by  Saxe  Weimar,  Gotha,  and  Schwarzburg,  with 
the  exception  of  the  isolated  dbtricts  of  Henneberg,  Neu- 
stadt,  and  parts  of  the  Voigtland.  The  soil  of  this  province 
is  &vourable  fbr  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  rather  more 
than  one  iaif  of  its  surftoe  is  arable  land.  About  one-ftfth 
of  it  is  apprapriated  to  meadows  or  pashms,  and  rather 
more  than  one-firarth  is  occupied  by  woods  and  forests.  It 
is  not  watered  by  any  streams  of  magnitude :  the  lar^t 
are  the  Unstrut,  tlie  Gera,  Werra,  Salza,  Erlau,  Heide, 
Wipper,  and  Saale.  There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs 
in  the  hilly  districts.  The  stock  of  cattle  in  1831  was  as 
tbllows:  horses  17,694.  homed  cattle  62,399,  sheep  189,797, 
goats  13,242,  and  swine  31,909. 

This  province  is  divided  into  the  nine  circles  of  Erfiirt, 
Nordhausen,  Heiligenstadt,  Muhthausen,  Worbis,  Schleu- 
singen,  Langensalza,  Weissensee,  and  Ziegenruck,  and  con- 
tains 1  fortress  (Erfurt),  22  towns,  among  which  are  Erfurt, 
Heiligenstadt  on  the  I^eine,  3500  inhabitants,  Langensalza, 
on  the  Salza,  6500  ;  Tannstiidt,  on  ibo  Schambaon,  SOOO ; 
Hiihlhausen,  on  the  Unstrut,  with  ramparts  and  ditches, 
1 1,000 :  Noidhansen,  on  the  Zorge,  at  the  southern  «ztn- 
mi^  of  the  Han  mountains,  10,900 ;  Benneckenstein,  on 
the  Han,  3000 ;  EUrich,  2800 ;  Bleichrode,  on  die  Bode, 
2500;  Schleusingen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erlau  and 
N^e,  2660 ;  Suhi,  on  the  Aue  or  Lauter,  6500  ;  Weissen- 
see, on  the  Holbe,  2250 ;  Qnss-Sommerdu,  on  the  Unstrut, 
3300  ;  Worbis,  near  the  source  of  the  Wipper,  1600;  and 
Ziegenriick,  on  the  Saale,  820.  The  chief  products  of  the 
province  of  Erfiirt  are  grain,  flax,  safflower,  tobacco,  hops, 
oil,  and  salt ;  large  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are 
reared ;  and  in  the  circles  of  Weissensee  and  Schleusingen 
there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  Marble  and 
gypsum,  as  well  as  sulphur,  are  also  among  its  mineral 
productions.  Erfurt  is  likewise  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
nctures  of  iron  and  steelware,  tin  plates,  seed  oil,  woollen 
yams,  cloths,  flannels,  and  carpets,  linens,  silkB,  cottons, 
stockings,  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  brandy,  wooden  clocks, 
&0.  It  has  government  estauilishments  for  the  mauufhc- 
tute  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms.  There  are  mineral 
springs  near  Schleusingen  and  in  other  parts. 

ERFURT,  the  capital  of  the  minor  circle  of  that  name, 
as  well  as  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the  Gera,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Unstrut,  in  a  richly  cultivated  plain  in  50°  58' 
N.  lat,  and  1 1°  3'  E.  long.  It  was  the  antient  capital  of 
Tburingia,  and  is  a  fortress  of  the  second  order,  possessing 
among  its  defences,  which  have  been  entirely  renewed  and 
much  strengthened  in  recent  times,  two  citadels,  one  the 
Petersburg,  within  the  walls,  and  the  other,  Cyrtaxburg,  on 
Mount  Cyiiax,  outside  of  the  town.  ErfUrt,  which  ou  a 
number  of  gardens  among  its  six  suburbs,  has  six  gates, 
five  puUic  aquarea,  or  open  spaces,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  market-place  (with  an  obelisk  of  stone  &Ry  feet  high, 
erected  by  tbe%itizens  in  1802,  to  Charles,  elector  of  Meiitz, 
their  then  sov^ign),  several  broad  and  well-built  streets, 
and  1 9  churches,  1 1  being  Roman  Catholic,  and  8  Protestant, 
of  which  the  collegiate  diurch  of  St  Mary  is  a  fine  Gothic 
structure :  in  this  church  there  is  a  bell  called  'the  Maria  Clara 
Snsuma,  cast  in  1492,  and  weighing  thirteen  tons  and  up- 
wards. There  are  2  chapels,  and  there  were  several  monas- 
teries and  convents,  but  all  ha^  been  suppressed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ursuline  nunnery,  to  which  a  female  school 
is  attached.  In  1832  Brfiirt  contained  5  palaces,  or  princely 
XMidmees,  73  buildings  for  govenonant  purpoMs»  47  ma- 


nufbeturing  establishments,  and  2743  dwelliDg-houseSfWith 
22,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  military:  in  1816  thqr 
amounted  to  1i,097,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were 
not  less  than  58,000.   About  one  fourth  of  the  present  po- 

Sulation  is  of  the  Roman  Ca^lic  persuasion ;  the  remain- 
er,  with  the  exception  of  about  200  Jevre,  are  Protestari^^. 
What  was  once  an  Augustine  monastery,  where  Luther 
resided  fhim  1501  to  1508,  in  a  cell  which  is  still  shown  to 
visitors,  is  at  present  appropriated  to  the  Luthwan  Orphan 
Asylum.  In  thiseell  a»  a  portrait  of  the  reformer,  his  tra- 
velling pooket-oase,  andsome  of  his  books;  and  tbe  follow- 
ing inscription  stands  over  the  doorway  :~ 

'  Crilnh  dMno  nufuoq  lu  haMnfti  L«tban> 
SalM,  vtx  faudo  ctflal*  dipw  viiOk' 

The  suppressed  Scots'  monastery  oontains  the  cabinet 
of  physics,  once  the  property  of  the  university  ct  Er- 
which  was  founded  in  1392,  and  closed  in  1816.  The 
scholastic  institutions  in  the  town  are— a  Lutheran  high 
school,  with  which  a  seminary  for  teachers  is  connected,  a 
Roman  CaUiolic  gymnasium,  a  mechanics*  school,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  schod,  a  school  of  surgery,  another  of  design, 
and  a  third  for  arts  and  architecture,  a  Sunday-scfaoolfor 
apprentices,  and  16  schools  of  an  inferior  class.  Among 
other  institutions  there  are  me  of  pharnuu^  and  chemistry, 
a  sooiety  of  the  useftil  arts,  a  botanical  garden,  a  lAniy  of 
abont  50,000  volumes,  fi«merly  bebnging  to  tiie  univerai^, 
an  ophthalmic  and  blind  hospital,  a  general  hospitad,  and'a 
Bible  society.  Erfurt  is  the  seat  of  provincial  administtation 
and  of  the  provinchd  tribunals.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cottons  and  woollens,  braides  less  extensive  ones 
of  .linens,  ribbons,  leather,  soap,  earthenware,  meal,  oil  ex- 
tracted from  seed,  stockings,  gloves,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  it 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits,  seeds,  grocery  and  drugs, 
grain,  &c.  It  was,  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  centre  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  north  and  south  ofGermany,  and  belonged  to  the  Hanse- 
atic  league.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyriax  there  are  three 
mineral  springs  called  the  '  Dreibrunnen,*  in  the  midst  of 
shrubberies  and  gardens.  Erfiirt  and  the  acUacent  lands, 
to  the  extent  of  about 294  aqnote  miles,  was  a  domain  of  the 
electors  of  Henti  from  1664  to  1802,  wbm  it  was  trana- 
ferred  to  Prussia  by  way  of  indemnity  for  certain  losns ;  in 
1807  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire  under  the  trea^ 
of  Tilsit;  in  1808  it  was  the  place  of  oonfwenee  between 
Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  other  sovereign  princes;  and  in  1815  (be  con- 
gress of  Vienna  restored  it  to  uie  crown  of  Prussia. 

ERGOT,  a  name  bestowed  upon  a  peculiar  stale  of  the 
seed  of  several  cereal  grains,  but  most  frequently  of  the 
rye,  which  resembles  a  spur,  or  horn ;  hence,  likewise, 
termed  tecale  comutum,  or  spurred'  rye.  Whether  this 
state  of  the  grain  be  merely  an  altered  condition  of  the  pistil, 
or  the  result  of  the  punctiure  of  insects,  or  of  the  develop- 
ment <tf  a  fungus,  is  doubtful ;  but  the  best  authorities 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  fungus.  This  last  view  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  investigations  of  Wiggers,  who 
found  by  analysis  that  the  basis  of  the  structure  of  itte  spur 
is  almost  identical  in  chemical  properties  with  the  prin- 
ciple called  JuTtfcin,  and  that  the  white  dnst  sometimes 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  spurs  will  produce  it  in  any  plant, 
if  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  ite  roots,  and  therefore  appears  to 
be  analogous  to  the  sporidia  or  spawn  of  the  admitted  fUngi. 
(See  Mr.  Bauer's  paper  on  the  Uredo/cetida,  Supplement  to 
Penny  Magazine,  March,  1833.)  De  CandoUe  eonsidras  the 
fungus  to  be  the  ScleroHum  daumt.  The  spur  is  of  variable 
length,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches,  and  is  firom  two  to 
four  lines  in  thickness;  when  lar^  only  a  few  grains  in 
each  ear  are  a&cted;  when  small,  in  general,  all  of  thun 
are  diseased.  In  colour  the  exterior  or  hu^  is  Of  a  bluish- 
black  or  violet  hue,  with  two  or  three  streaks  of  dotted 
gray;  the  interior  is  of  a  dull  whitish  or  gray  tint.  It  la 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  which  affords  a  criterion  for 
distinguishing  sound  from  tainted  grain.  When  fresh  it  is 
tough  and  flexible,  but  brittle  and  easily  pulverized  when 
dry.  The  powder  is  apt  to  attract  moisture,  which  impairs 
its  properties.  Time  sIho  completely  dissipates  its  peculiar 
qualities.  '  It  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smell  (which, 
being  analogous  to  that  of  many  ftingi,  strengthens  the 
opinion  that  it  belong;^  to  that  class  of  vegetable  substances), 
a  nauseous,  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  imparts  both  its  taste 
and  smell  to  water  and  alcohol.  Bread  which  contains  it 
is  defective  in  flrmneaa,  liable  to 'h^c«;^^^^d  cracka 
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mnd  orumbles  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  oven.'  The 
moat  recent  chsmical  analyflU  is  that  ofWiggera,  who  found 
>t  to  contain  a  heaTy-smelling  fixed  oil,  fbngin,  albumen, 
oflmazflme,  waxy  matter,  and  an  extractive  substance  of  a 
strong  peculiar  taste  and  smell,  in  which,  from  experiments 
on  animals,  he  was  led  to  infbr  that  its  active  properties 
reside.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  ergoHne.  Dr.  Chria- 
tison  found  Wiggers's  statements  to  m  correct  in  most 
points,  except  that  what  he  procured  as  ergotine  was  des- 
titute of  marked  taste  or  smell.  Willdenow  is  of  opinion 
that  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  spur,  and  that  only  one 
of  them  is  possessed  otaetive  properties. 

Sparred  rye  oeouis  more  frequently  in  some  cooatries 
and  districts  than  in  others,  and  more  abundantiy  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others.  Rye  raised  in  poor  soil,  and  in  a 
humid  close  air,  such  as  that  of  the  district  of  Sol<^e  in 
France,  is  most  Ikble  to  be  infected ;  but,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Wildenow,  it  may  be  brought  on  at  any 
time,  by  sowii^  the  rye  in  a  rich  damp  soil,  and  watering 
the  plants  freely  in  wum  weather.  A  very  rainy  season, 
such  as  was  that  of  1816.  is  apt  to  produce  it 

Bread  prepared  from  grain  which  has  a  large  admixture 
of  the  spur,  occasions  very  distressing  and  often  lUtal  effects, 
which  are  shown  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the 
quantity  present  in  the  fbod,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
tnose  wno  use  it  are  placed.  They  have  been  obswved  to 
be  most  serious  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  various  causes 
ooncor  to  produce  disease.  Hie  symptoms  which  result  tnm 
a^urred  grain,  when  used  for  a  coLsider^e  tim^  are  of  two 
distinet  kinds,  one  of  a  nervous  nature  ehantotnized  by  vio- 
lent spssmodio  convulsions,  the  other  a  disordered  state  of 
the  constitution,  which  terminates  in  the  peeuUsr  disease 
called  nngnana  ustilaginea,  or  iry  gangrene.  A  single 
dose  of  the  spur,  not  diluted  by  admixture  with  sound  dour, 
excites  effects  which  vary  according  to  the  quantity  taken 
and  the  state  of  the  person,  and  are  chiefly  limited  to  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  if  the  dose  be  smalt ;  but  if 
90  much  as  two  drachms  be  taken,  it  causes  giddiness, 
headache,  flushed  face,  pain  and  i>pasms  in  the  stomach, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  with  colic,  purging,  and  a  sense  of 
weariness  and  weight  in  the  limbs.  In  the  case  of  parturient 
females,  when  givm  at  a  certain  staffs  of  the  labour,  it  is 
admitted  by  most  pi^ftitioners  and  writers  to  produce  spe- 
cific effects,  and  to  otpedite  the  labour  in  a  very  marked 
manner.  It  is  by  some  persona  alleged  to  produce  hurtfiil 
effects  upon  the  child ;  but  such  consequences  probably 
occur  only  when  it  has  been  used  at  an  improper  stage  of 
the  labour ;  or  when  it  ought  not  to  have  been  employed 
under  any  circumstances.  The  rules  for  its  employment 
are  given  in.  works  devoted  to  obstetrics,  to  which  we  refer. 
It  has  likewise  been  recommended  in  monorrhagia  and  in 
leucorrceha,  but  its  utility  rests  upon  less  decisive  evi- 
dence than  in  the  case  already  stated. 

The  nervous  symptoms  arising  from  the  use  of  bread 
formed  of  spurred  rye  may  in  general  be  cured  by  emetics, 
laxatives^  and  frequent  sinall  doses  of  opium,  wovided  this 
treatment  be  adopted  in  reasonaUe  time,  and  uie  nnwhole- 
stmw  food  completely  withdrawn. 

The  tendency  to  dry  gat^rene  is  to  be  combated  by  the 
use  of  cinchona  and  cordials,  with  local  applications  to  the 
part  threatened.  The  noxious  food  must  be  completely  re- 
linquished.   (Cbristison  on  Poisons.) 

ERGOT,  botanically  considered,  is  a  Aingus  belonging  to 
the  Gymnomyoetous  division,  and  constituting  one  of  two 
species  of  Spermoedia  admitted  by  Fries.  Be  calla  it  8. 
eiavus,  and  separates  it  from  the  genus  Sclsrotium,  to  which 
it  had  previously  been  referred,  on  account  of  its  growmg 
in  the  mside  of  other  plants,  and  having  no  proper  fructifi- 
cation. He  defines  the  genus  Sparmoieaia  as  follows : '  Va- 
riable, rounded,  entophytal,  rootless,  of  a  fleshy  mealy  ho. 
mogeneouB  texture,  with  a  rind  concrete,  scaly,  or  somewhat 
pruinosa.  ^xa^  frnotiflcatiMi  nona.'  And  then  be  adds 
*  that  it  is  only  a  morbid  oondititm  of  the  grain  of  com,  not 
propagated  Iqr  seed,  but  generated  by  a  particular  combi- 
nation of  external  influences  (ootsnca  numtentai*  End- 
licher  takes  the  same  view  of  the  nature  of  ergot,  only  with 
more  consistwiey  he  does  not  admit  it  as  a  r^  Aingus,  but 
only  enumerates  it  as  a  disused  state  of  the  seed  of  grasses, 
swelling  into  a  fungoid  body,  and  covered  externally  with 
powder.  The  same  opinion  is  also  very  generally  enter- 
tained. NeverthelMS,  we  regard  the  question  as  being  far 
from  settled.  The  definite  form  assumed  by  ergot  is  unfevour- 
■U*  to  the  idn  of  its  bong  a  mere  diseasei  the  powdwf 


ettonsoenee  proceeding  ilrom  its  Burfkeeraqmres  to  benon 
particularly  examined ;  and  the  microaoopioal  anatomy  of 
the  production  in  different  states  must  be  for  more  ezaoUy 
studied  than  it  has  yet  been  before  the  true  nature  of  ergot 
can  be  positively  determined.  De  Gandolle  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  peculiar  fungus  which  attacks  the  ovary 
of  grasses,  destroymg  them  when  young,  and  protruding 
from  them  in  a  leng^ned  form,  in  rye  and  other  Eu- 
ropean grasses:  and  Fontana  asswts  that  it  may  be  pro* 
pagatetl  by  contact;  the  latter  statemmt  has  bowerer  been 
contradicted. 

The  eraot  of  rye  is  not  omflned  to  that  kind  of  ipus. 
bat  Bttaeu  many  other  species.  Fries  dutinguishes  it  by 
the  lengthened  form  and  white  interiw  from  SpermoSdia 
Paspali,  a  Carolina  ergot,  which  is  globose  and  somewhat 
compressed,  scaly  and  rough  externally,  pale  brown  and 
yellowish  inside.  A  third  sfwcies,  not  yet  r^pstered  by 
botanists,  attacks  Indian  com  in  Ccdumbis,  and  lias  a  pear- 
shaped  figure. 

ERGYNE.  [IsopoDA.] 

ERI'CA,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautifril  genera 
known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  that  bears  its  name  [Ehicacejk],  and  therein  distin- 
guished by  its  calyx  being  four-leaved,  its  corolla  four- 
toothed,  and  its  fruit  a  dry,  four  or  eight-celled,  many- 
seeded  capsule,  opening  into  valves  with  the  dissepiments 
projecting  from  their  ntiddle. 

Undo:  this  character  is  induded  a  great  varie^  of  species 
having  very  narrow  linear  leaves  arranged  in  irtiorl^  and 
so  Mma  diflbrent  in  their  vwetation  in  most  esses,  that 
when  out  of  flower  they  are  onen  not  easify  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  but  exhibiting  a  surprising  diversity  id 
their  flowers,  in  which  their  great  beauty  resides,  ^e 
richness  of  oolour,  the  elegance  and  variety  <^  form,  the  de- 
licacy of  texture,  or  the  minute  microscopic  perfection  of 
their  corolla,  are  such  as  no  worOs  can  describe.  Lovely  as 
even  our  wild  moorland  heaths  are.  they  rank  among  the 
lowest  in  point  of  beauUr  m  this  extraordinary  genus,  in 
Which  all  the  hues  of  rea,  pink,  and  purple,  vie  with  Mch 
other  in  the  moat  brilliant  manner,  assuming  every  tint 
but  blue,  and  foding  into  the  purest  and  most  transparent 
white.  Some  the  species  have  the  corolla  as  much  as 
two  inches  lonr,  in  otners  it  is  not  bi^r  than  a  pepper- 
eom;  in  some  it  is  long  and  slender,  in  otJios  inflated  like 
a  flask,  or  dilated  like  a  vase  of  the  purest  form,  or  as  round 
as  an  air-bnblde ;  and  there  are  many  in  which  it  is  split 
almost  to  its  faes^  and  immersed  in  a  calyx  whose  texture 
and  colours  are  even  more  brilliant  than  its  own.  Here  we 
have  a  species  the  surfiM»  of  whose  corolla  rivals  in  even- 
ness and  polish  ^e  finest  porcelain ;  there  another  appears 
cov^ed  all  over  with  hairs,  exudinr  a  glutinous  secretion, 
which  glitters  vpon  its  sides  like  solid  crystals ;  and  some 
again  have  their  colours  so  dimmed  by  a  loose  shaggy  coat, 
that  their  real  tint  can  hardly  be  ascertained,  ihoie  are 
even  some  in  which  the  corolla  assumes  the  very  colour  of 
the  leaves,  only  clearer,  brighter,  and  richer.  This  great 
difliHrBnce  in  the  stmctuie  of  the  flowers  of  difluvnt  species 
is  accompanied  by  distinctions  in  their  anthers  which  are 
eittier  muHeoM  (destitute  of  appendages),  erUtat€  (fiir- 
nishedwith  two  littie  broad  projecting  membranes),  or  ana- 
taie  (that  is  having  a  couple  of  bristle-shaped  processes  pro- 
ceeding from  their  base).  It  baa  lately  been  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  these  and  similar  difierenoes  tor  breaking 
up  the  genus  Erba,  now  consisting  of  between  300  and  400 
supposed  species,  into  a  number  of  new  genera ;  and  ac- 
cwoingly  in  Don's  'General  System  of  Gardening  and 
Botany,'  we  find  no  fewer  than  twenty  new  groups  formed 
at  the  expense  of  Erica.  There  can  however  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  this  havii^  been  an  injudicious  measure,  and 
that  tiie  'greater  part  of  these  new  genera  are  little  better 
than  fresh  eontributions  to  the  confusion  that  already  reigns 
in  the  nomenelatiua  of  garden  plants.  Dr.  Klotikdi  in 
partieular,  the  msent  oonservator  of  the  Hoyal  Herbtoiom 
at  Berlin,  by  wnom  the  order  Ericacen  lias  been  made  a 
subject  of  special  study,  objects  to  them  in  unmeasured 
terms ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  possesses  a  much 
more  correct  acquaintance  with  Erica  than  any  other  au- 
thor. For  his  views  concerning  the  real  importance  of  the 
differences  observable  in  the 'organization  of  heaths,  and 
the  commencement  of  his  still  unfinished  but  very  careful 
revision  and  reconstruction  of  the  genus,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  '  Linnsa,'  vol.  ix^.  6 IS., ,  Tl 
ment  in  any  ■■■  ork  published  ii 
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mtbt  Moendailitkmof  th*  'HartinKtfweiiiii:'  an  «Dunw> 
ntioD  with  brief  olunetan  of  304  nwuM,  Ulus^iUad  with 
a  comiclarable  number  of  Kood  wood-oute.  U  publUbad  in 
LoodoB'B  *  BnoyolojMDdla  of FUnti  ;*  tba '  Botanieid  Cabinet,* 
'  Botaniwl  Repoiitory.'  ud  *  Botuteal  Utguine,*  contuD 
ooloured  flgiuw  of  mimereoi  ^eoifli ;  and  then  ie  eepante 
woxkM  upon  the  subjeot,  alio  with  ecdourod  platat,  one  by 
Mr.  Andrawi,  ai^  the  other  bjr  the  gardener  to  tho  dnka 
of  Bedford. 

The  gfnui  is  oonflnad  to  the  old  world.  A  few  kpedei 
occur  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  others  in  the  eountries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  Oreat  Britain,  heather 
(Erica  or  Calluna  vulgarti)  covers  lam  traou  of  waste  land 
and  is  used  to  thatoh  houses,  to  make  brooms,  and  even 
beds,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  There  is  a  double 
variety  of  this  species  which  is  extremely  beautifiU.  All 
our  Brttiah  heaths  are  improved  by  cultivation,  and  are 
goQeiol  flivouritas  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  suited  to 
them.  They  will  not  however  thrive  in  hot  dry  places  and 
in  any  common  soil,  but  require  sandy  neat  earth,  and  a 
situation  where  they  are  modendely  shaded  bom  iho  sun. 
Srioa  oamea,  one  of  the  few  plants  whose  floweit  bid  defianoe 
to  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  ai^aar  aa  the  earliest  har* 
binders  of  spring,  is  found  wild  in  Germany  and  generally 
on  we  mountains  of  middle  Eunqie.  B.  Australia  arbwea, 
Heditarranea,  and  oodonodee,  adorn  the  ncki  of  the  aoath 
of  Europe. 

But  It  is  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  species  is  found ;  indeed  the  whole  of  those 
wfai^areoultivated  in  greenhouses.  In  their  native  country 
they  are  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  when  cultivated,  but 
form  scraggy  shrubby  bushes,  with  so  little  beauty,  that  the 
oolonist  -boors  have  not  vouchsafed  to  give  them  even  a  name. 

On  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  Cape  heaths  and  the 
property  which  so  few  plants  possess  in  common  with 
them  of  producing  their  blossoms  the  whole  year  round, 
they  have  become  universal  fovouritea  with  all  those  who 
have  a  greenhouse  at  command.  But  an  impression  that 
there  Is  great  difficulty  in  cultivating  them,  and  in  fiuA  the 
want  of  suoeesa  that  often  attends  their  management,  has 
deterred  so  many  flrora  attempting  to  grow  them,  and  thus 
has  robbed  our  gardens  to  such  a  degree  of  their  very 
greatest  exotio  ornament,  that  we  shaU  tako  this  oppor- 
tuniW  of  stating  at  some  length  what  precautiona  are  really 
requisite  in  cultivating  heaths,  and  of  pointing  out  to  what 
causes  foilure  is  generally  to  be  attributed.  We  are  the 
more  induced  to  do  so  because  the  taste  for  this  tribe  of 
plants  is  reviving  in  this  country,  and  because  the  sup- 
posed  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  health  has  no  foun* 
dation;  for  with  a  little  care,  and  less  expense  than  is 
tequir&d  to  grow  pelargoniums,  they  may  be  brought  to  the 
hiriiest  state  of  perfeouon. 

No  man  has  ever  given  sneh  exedlent  praetioal  dirae- 
tions  for  the  whole  management  of  heaths  Amn  their 
lint  stage  of  aseedlincor  a  euttbw  to  their  last  of  a  noble 
ftill  grown  bush,  as  Hr.  M'Nab  of  Edinburgh,  of  whose 
experienoe  ^  of  course  avail  ourselves  in  the  snoeeeding 
statement ;  reHnring  our  readers  to  it  for  further  informa- 
tion as  one  of  the  veryr  best  practical  hortioultural  papers 
in  any  languaM.  iTVaotfw  on  the  Propagation,  CSUUvakim, 
and  general  Treatment  <if  Cap*  HMths,  by  Wm.  U'Nab, 
Edinburgh,  1833.) 

If  new  varieties  are  wanted,  the  only  way  is  to  raise  them 
firom  seed,  but  when  this  is  not  the  object,  bv  for  the  best 
method  of  propagating  is  from  outtinf^  Much  of  the 
success  which  attends  the  striking  of  cuttmgs  depends  upon 
the  state  they  are  in  when  taken  from  the  plant ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  th»  are  too  young  they  are  liable  to  damp  off, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  th^  are  too  old,  th^  do  jaot  emit 
roots  fireely ;  therefore  the  bnt  is  a  middle  eourask  which  1» 
not  liable  to  either  of  these  objections. 

The  leaves  of  the  cutting  must  be  stript  off  to  about  one* 
half  of  its  length,  and  ita  end  out  with  a  sharp  knifo :  in 
this  state  ft  is  at  for  the  cutting-pot.  In  preparing  the  pot, 
it  is  necessary  to  he  particular  about  the  draining,  and  l%)r 
that  purpose  it  shoula  be  fttted  to  within  about  two  inches  of 
its  top  with  broken  pots,  rough  ashes,  or  something  of  this 
deBcriptlon ;  the  remainder  must  be  filled  with  sand,  which 
should  be  proourvu  as  free  horn  ferru^nous  matter  as  pos- 
sible. Between  the  sand  and  drainmg,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  turf  or  rough  peat  soil, 
otber^ae  the  water  will  carry  down  the  paxtioles  sand, 
•nd  render  the  drainage  of  little  or  no  use. 


Some  eultivatoxs  press  the  sand  very  hard,  water  it  well, 
and  then  put  in  the  cuttinn ;  others  do  not  press  it  at  all, 
nor  give  it  any  water  until  the  cuttings  are  introduced ;  the 
last  method  is  perhaps  the  best,  at  least  the  intended  effect 
is  beat  produoed  by  tt ;  for  while  the  water  which  is  given 
afterwards,  in  the  former  case  renders  the  cuttinga  moxe 
loose,  in  the  latter  they  always  become  mm  firm ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  those  wmeh  have  not  been  pressed  at 
all,  in  a  few  days  will  be  more  firmly  fixed  than  those 
whioh  have  been  treatod  in  a  different  mann^ . 

BeU'glasses  ar^  ftequentiy  put  over  heath  cuttings,  but 
these  are  in  most  cases  unnecessary,  unless  where  the  cut- 
tings are  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  and  where  evaporation 
goes  on  rapidly.  If  bell-glasses  are  used  at  all.  it  is  cMT  tlu 
greatest  importance  to  look  over  and  wipe  them  occasiw- 
ally,  otherwise  the  moisture  which  is  deposited  upon  the 
glass  will  prove  very  ii\jurioua  to  the  young  cuttings. 

Heaths  may  be  propagated  at  any  season  of  the  year 
when  the  young  wood  can  be  obtained  in  a  firm  but  not 
hardened  state,  out  the  spring  is  the  best  lime  for  perform- 
ing this  operation,  beeftuse  the  young  plants  get  rooted 
bobrt  the  oommeneemrat  of  the  dull  and  damp  winter 
season,  in  which  heathtf  are  q>t  to  sufo,  if  injudicioualy 
treated. 

If  it  is  winter  when  the  eattings  are  put  in  they  will  re- 
quire a  little  artificial  hea^  and  may  be  placed  in  a  stove; 
but,  if  in  the  end  of  spring  or  summer  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  a  oool  greenhmise  tx  frame  is  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
sure their  growth. 

After  the  cuttings  are  sufficiently  well  roote^  which  is 
easily  known  by  their  beginning  to  grow  freely,  thev  must 
then  be  potted  off,  in  pots  of  the  smallest  sise^  and  regu- 
larly shifted  into  larger  as  tlwy  require  it 

With  regard  to  the  soil  in  whicn  it  is  most  advisable  to 
grow  them,  as  venr  difi'erent  statements  are  to  be  found  in 
books,  we  quote  Mr.  M'Nab's  words. 

'  The  soil.*  he  says, '  for  the  first  pottinj;  should  be  one 
half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  always  taking  care  to  drain 
the  pota  well  wi^  small  pieces  id  broken  pots  or  mndeit.' 
*  The  soil  f^  the  second  potting  should  be  about  two-thirds 
peat  and  ene^third  sand,  and  in  all  the  after-pottiugs 
the  soil  should  be  the  same  as  will  bweafter  be  recom- 
mended.' 

In  the  same  part  of  his  work  he  says.  *  The  soil  whioh 
I  have  found  C^pe  heaths  thrive  best  in  is  a  black  peat 
soil  taken  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  whioh  is  never 
overflowed  with  water.  In  general  it  should  not  be 
taken  off  more  than  five  or  six  inches  deep.  This,  how- 
ever, must  partly  depend  upon  the  subsoil:  for,  in  some 
cases,  I  have  seen  at  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep  the 
soil  quite  as  good  as  at  the  sur&ce.  Whatever  heather 
other  v^table  production  is  on  the  surface,  should  be 
taken  along  with  the  peat  earth  to  theeompost  ground,  and 
there  laid  up  in  a  he^p  tfil  wanted.  It  frequently  happens 
that  peat  eardi  taken  from  such  situatioiis  aa  I  have  men- 
tioned haa  sand  intermixed  wiUi  it  in  its  original  state ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case  a  quantity  of  eoarse  white  nmd 
should  be  procured  and  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  com- 
post ground.  This  should  be  at  leaat  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whol^  and  although  a  little  eseesa 
of  sand  is  used,  it  will  never  be  found  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  plant.' 

Mr.  M'Nab.  in  shifting  his  heaths,  has  always  at  hand  some 
fragments  of  soft  freestone,  whioh  be  introduces  amongst  the 
soil  around  the  ball  of  the  plant ;  the  site  of  these  stones  is 
regulated  by  the  width  of  the  pots  or  tubs  into  whieh  they 
are  put.  His  reason  for  introducing  stone  shows  how  foir 
his  mode  of  enltivatson  is  firom  auackery,  and  that  he  re- 
eommends  nothing  fbr  adoption  nr  whiui  a  sound  pbystch 
logical  reason  oannot  be  assigned. 

'When  stoaes  are  introduced  among  the  earth  in  the  way 
I  have  recommended,  haatha  will  never  aufbr  so  much  in 
Uie  summer  from  oeoasional  neglect  to  water  them  as  thqr 
would  do  if  the  stones  w«e  not  introduced ;  because  these 
stones  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and  in 
winter  they  allow  a  freer  circulation  through  the  mass  of 
anysuperabundant  moisture  which  may  be  ffiven.' 

The  same  successf\il  cultivator  rvcommends  the  plants  to 
be  raised  a  little  higher  in  the  pot  at  each  shimng  than 
they  were  before ;  and  aftv  sevenl  abifUngs  the  old  ball 
around  the  stem  will  be  raised  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  edge  of  the  pot  or  tub  l  alwan  takiBg  care, 
howm,  to  leaf*  wafSLSmim^  tt^SOS^&iA  U  water 
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Iwiiwio  fli»TiM»rfflw  ecn>  of  tirfih  tai  tltftrtmef  ft* 
pot 

Tbi*  is  u  «sc6U«nt  plan,  and  one  which  eannot  be  Mo 
highly  tMomiBMided,  mt  there  is  Beareeljr  a  ehance  of  the 
plant  auHMng  from  too  uueh  water  being  given  it,  even  in 
winter ;  and  5  by  chance  it  sboald  receive  too  ranch,  it  can 
only  be  nxuid  the  sides  of  the  pot  or  tnb,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremitr  of  the  roots,  whence  It  is  carried  off  by  the  quan- 
tity of  draining  below.  Moreover,  and  this  is  a  most 
essential  point,  the  water  pereolating  through  the  earth 
next  the  sides  of  the  pot  ensures  the  tips  of  the  roots  being 
always  kept  damp  and  oool,  a  precaution  absolutely  indls- 

Etnsable  to  presemng  heaths  alive.  It  will  generally  be 
and  that  the  sudden  death  so  common  among  these 
plants  is  owing  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  having  beoome  acei- 
d«ntally  dried  and  heated.  On  this  aoeount  ■  low  pi^  is 
which  tha  pots  can  be  to  attanged  that  tbmr  tidsB  an 
always  in  the  shade,  wQl  be  finmd  a  convenient  plaee  to 
grow  them  in  during  snmmsr. 

By  treating  Cape  heaths  in  this  way,  they  may  be  faronght 
to  a  state  of  perfection  quite  nnuiown  in  their  native 
oonntry.  From  a  list  of  some  of  the  laiger  nieciniens 
grown  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinbni^n,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  attained  the  height  of  six*  seven,  ind 
eizht  feet,  and  from  ten  to  twentysix  feet  in  eircnimfbraiiee. 
{Arboretum  et  PruHcetum  Britannieitm.) 

The  degree  of  cold  which  these  plants  wSl  bear  without 
injury  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined ;  at  the 
same  time  experience  shows  that  some  are  tea  more  hardy 
than  others.  We  learn  from  Mr.  H'Nab  that  '  manv  of 
them  will  be  much  injured  when  the  tiMrmometer  (Fab- 
lanheiQ  fUls  eteht  or  ten  dograea  bekrw  flwexing ;  many 
others  will  rsqnue  ten  or  twelva  d^rees  bdow  freexing  to 
prodnea  the  same  eflbct'  *  On  the  SOtfa  of  January,  1 8S9, 
we  had  twenfy-nine  species  of  heaths  planted  out,  winch 
remained  without  injury  till  the  21st  and  22nd  of  January 
the  same  season.  The  thermometer  then  fdl  fourteen 
degrees  one  night,  and  seventeen  dq;rees  the  other  below 
the  freeziT^  pohit,  when  diey  were  all  totally  destroyed. 
The  frost  before  had  never  been  more  than  mne  d^reea 
below  freezing.* 

As  the  means  of  cultivating  theso  beautiful  plants  are 
extremely  different  in  different  places,  ihe  following  Ksfs 
will  be  found  uaeAil  to  those  who  are  only  able  to  give  a  few 
of  them  room  in  their  collections,  lliey  are  borrowed  from 
Mr.  M*NBb,  and  therefore  may  be  Implteitly  rriied  npon. 

1.  Idst  of  Gape  heMbs  whien  will  stand  in  the  open  air 
in  antumn  or  iniddle  of  winter  without  protoetioii.  with  the 
thermometer  seven  or  e^ht  degrees  below  freezing,  without 
suffering  in  any  way  from  such  a  d^ree  of  coldr— 


Vrfaaanuninata 
aggngata 

campanulata 
cerinthoides  superha 
oomosa  alba 
eonferta 


Doridifolia 
omenta 

 sitparba 

onrviflora 

eupresnna 

Swerana  pilosa 

expansa 

exndans 

ferxuranea 

flaocioa 

globoaa 

^merata 

gracilis 

rrandiflora 

bispidula 

hyacinthoidas 

ignesoens 

mtortaxta 

Isueantbam 


Brlea  iongiflon 

lon^pedmiculala 

lucida 
mammosa 
margaritacea 
montsna 
ttigrita 
• pendttla 
perlata 
phvsodea 
pubescens-minor 
Tamentaoea 
m«a 

aerpyllUblia 
setacea 
Sparmannia 
splendens 

tenella 

tenuiflora 

tetragona 

transparans 

triflora 

ventricosa 

viridtsseens 

mtidllata 


S.  Heaths  which  are  taaiderar  than  those  meitfioned 
In  the  preceding  list,  and  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
same  degree  or  odd,  will  be  injured  by  it,  but  will  not 
suffsr  although  fUl^  eipoaad  to  a  tampentufa  four  «  ftT« 


■rloaaMaltoa 
tiheu 
artionlaris 
assnrgans 
baocans 
barbata 
Bl»la  • 
Bonplandia 
eafflra 
calycina 

oertntfaoldas-aU» 

eomosa-mbn 

eolorans 

ooncinna 

Covantryana 

enbica-minor 

cvlindrioa 

daphnafldca 

deomra 

depressa 

disoolor 

dlvarioata 

elata 

Ewerana 

gelida 

naHcscaba 

ineamata 


Briea  LfaiMftiiMDpMte 

UnneoldM 

moUts^ma 

nttdiflora 

aundnla 

pelluoida 

persolutt. 

perspicua 

pn^nans 

|m>penden8 

pubesoens-m^M 

quadriflora 

radlata 

reflexa-mora 

rubens 

Sabana 

■   II  auradtiaea 
afabttlieifloia 
sas&iflora 
spfeata 
spuria 
triceps 
trivialis 
tubiflora 
urcetdaris 
nstita-fosea 
viaearia 


Linneana 

3.  A  list  of  the  most  omamen  tal  he^ba  which  will  flower 
in  snccession  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Illuor  tlauaf 

Srieaahietina     Sepb— Mar.Eriea  nwlastoma  April>-Jn.7 


acuminata  Mar.— Jon* 
aitoniana  June— Oot. 
ampullaeea  Juna*-Ai^. 

}Apr.-Ju„e 

ardens      Apr.— June 
arlstata  May--Jaly 
Bljmdford.|jj^_j^^ 

Bonplandia  Apr.— June 
Bowieana  Mar. — Sept. 
bruniades  Apr.— Aug. 

eameola  May— Aug. 
cerinthoidesSep. — J  una 
Chffbrdiana  Sept — Feb. 
eolorans     Oct.— Juno 

^™'^-}Mar.-^UB. 

cubica 
Cussonia 
depressa 
echii  flora 
Eweiana 
elegans 
exsurgens 
expansa 
ansa 
floiida 


Apr.— July 
Jan.— Mar. 
Jan. — ^Aug. 
Apr.— June 
July — Aug. 
Apr.— July 
.Mg.— Nor. 
M».-July 
Jun^-Ang. 
May— Aug. 
ftseicnlaria  Feb.— May 
glauca  May— July 
gracilia  Mar.— June 
grandiflora  May— Sept 
grandinosa  May— S^ 
njracinth-  It  a 
oides  jJ™»-Aug. 

inflata  June — Sep. 
Irbyana     July— Sept 

Kalmiiflora  Aug.— Feb. 
Lambert  1.  . 
kne  fAug^Apr. 

Linneana  Jan.— May 

}Mar^ 


inperba 


-May 


metularftortLAprfl— Sep. 

mundula  'Mar.— July 
mucronata  Apr-^Aug. 
mutabilis  all  the  year 
nigrita  Mar.— Aug. 
odorata      Apr.--  July 

Patlersonia  Mar. — July 
perspicua  May— Aug. 
picta  Mar. — June 
prsgnans  May— July 
primuloidesMay— July 
princeps  Apr.— July 
ivopendens  May — July 
pnbescens  Mar. — Nov. 
pyramidalis  Feb. — May 
quadriflora  Mar.— Aug. 
ladiata  May — ^Aug. 
reflexa  May— Oct. 
resinosa  feb. — ^Aug. 
retorta  July — Aug. 
SavUlea  Jaly— Aug. 
seabriusculBMay — J  uly 
Sebuia  Mar. — June 

}j«lr-8ept 

Solandra  all  the  year 
spuria  Hay— Aug. 
sulphurea  Mar.— June 
tnifolia  June — ^Deo. 
Temfdea  May— Aug. 
Thunbe]^  June— Ai^ 
ti^ata  June — Aug. 
tricolor  June—  Sep. 
tubiflora  April— July 
tnmida  July—  Sept. 
ventrioosa  June— Sep. 
coccinea 
stelliflora 
camea 
alba 
Bupuha 
.ereeta 
vertieillata  Sept -Mai 
Apr. -f  Nov. 


Linneoides  Nov.— May  5  reoociaea  Apr.-fN( 
magniflcB  June-NmBigiiizftli^^-jOOSle 
mamnuMa  Sept.— Uar.      ^Ipnxpnna    V  • 
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ThMe  who  hvn  not  tut  convenience  of  a  green-hoiue  or 
heath-houM  to  grow  Cape  heaths  in  mar  nevertheless  form 
beautiftil  clumps  in  their  flower  gardens  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  hardy  sorts  (some  of  which  have  been  akeady 
named),  and  by  attending  to  the  principles  which  have 
been  laid  down,  namely,  draining  the  ground,  removing  the 
■oil  where  it  is  not  suitable  for  their  growth,  and  filling  the 
space  with  a  mixture  of  peat  soil  and  sand,  and  at  the  same 
time  introducing  a  quantity  of  freestone  to  equalize  the 
moisture  of  the  soil. 

ERICA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  exogeiu,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  extensive  genuH  that  forms  the  sulgect  of 
tiie  last  article.  It  is  readily  known  ftx>m  all  other  orders 
by  its  anthers  bursting  by  pores  at  their  apex,  the  stamens 
being  hypogynous,  the  ocMvIla  monopetalous,  and  the  ovary 
containing  more  celis  than  two.  By  this  character  are 
combined  with  the  genus  Erica  the  fragrant  ricfaly-cobured 
Azalea,  the  shady  evergreen  Rhododendron,  and  the  deli- 
cate irritable  Kalmia,  together  with  Arbutus,  Andromedas, 
Ghultherias,  and  many  others  equally  beautiful ;  in  fact  it 
is  probable  that  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  botanist  to  name 
some  one  natural  order  as  pre-eminent  for  beauty,  this 
would  be  the  one  selected.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little  curious 
that  it  sliould  also  be  an  order  of  poisonous  plants ;  for  one 
would  hardly  expect  danger  to  lurk  beneath  forms  so  fair. 
Nevertheless  Rhododendron  ponticum.  Azalea  pontica,  and 
Various  Kalmias  and  Andromedas  are  notoriously  delete- 
rious, and  even  the  Arbutus  berries  are  in  noinoonsiderable 
dunree  narcotic 

The  order  is  unknown  in  very  hot  countries,  except  at 
considerable  elevations;  it  appears  ^enerallv  to  love  ex- 
posed situations,  and,  with  the  exertion  of  firica  itself,  to 
follow  mountain  chains  ss  it  advances  from  the  cool  plains 
of  the  temperate  zone  to  equinoctial  regions.  Hence, 
although  we  find  Beftirias,  Gaylussaccias.  Andromedas, 
and  others  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Ceylon.  Java.  Madagascar,  and 
elsewhei:e,  it  is  only  upon  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  or 
upon  their  sides. 

EricacesD  are  frequently  polypetalous,  and  give  rise,  along 
with  other  similar  cases,  to  a  suspicion  that  the  usual  divi- 
sion of  exogeus  into  polypetalous,  monopeialous,  and  in- 
complete subHilasaea,  is  essentially  bad.  [Exoeim.] 


Slim  loD)[illora. 

L  StMeuud  pbtHi  %aijs.i  3,«n«T7i  4,aallmi  5.«Obtion  oT  teed, 
■noirailbt  emlNTO. 

ERICHTHUS,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of  deep-sea 
crustaceans,  and  placed  by  H.  Milne  Edirards  between  the 
genera  SquilUricnthut  and  AUma.  Tbe  last-named  author 
makM  the  tribe  Ericbthians  {Eriehthient)  belong  to  the 
fomily  of  Unicuirassiatetl  Stomapods  {Stomapodas  Unt- 
aUrattU),  the  general  characters,  of  tiie  tribe  being  an 
undivided  carapace  and  a  styliform  rostrum ;  no  moveable 
rostral  ftlate ;  and  branchie,  in  general,  rudimentary. 

The  ^be,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  small  crustaceans  approximating  to 
the  Smatlts,  but  which  have  in  general  only  rudimentary 
hianchia^  and  ar>  often  completely  deprived  of  them.  They 


are  easily  distinguished  by  their  carapace,  which  is  lawe. 
lamellar,  genendly  transparent,  without  longitudinal  fur- 
rows or  distinct  lobes,  and  always  armed  with  a  styliform 
rostrum,  which  advances  above  ^e  ophthalmic  and  anten- 
nular  rings.  These  two  first  rings  of  the  head  are  leas 
distinct  than  they  are  in  Squilla,  but  have  very  nearly  tbe 
same  conformation,  and  move  upon  the  succeeding  cephalic 
segment  The  Internal  antenna  ere  inserted  below  and 
behind  the  ocular  i>eduncles ;  they  are  rather  distant  from 
each  other,  and  their  slender  and  cylindrical  peduncles  are 
composed  of  three  joints,  and  carry  at  their  extremity  three 
multiarticulate  filaments.  The  External  antermet  are  in- 
serted at  some  distance  behind  the  preceding,  and  are 
directed  outwards ;  their  peduncle  is  lat^  and  formed  of 
two  joints,  of  which  the  first  gives  origin,  by  the  anterior 
border  of  its  extremity,  to  a  slender  and  ^ort  stem  (tige). 
composed  of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  multiarticulate 
filament,  the  second  carrying  at  its  extremity  a  large  oval- 
shaped  blade  or  lamina  with  ciliated  ed^es.  The  EpUtome 
is  not  projecting  and  swollen  as  in  Sgialla,  and  the  mouth 
resembles  a  pear-shaped  tubercle,  situated  near  the  middle 
or  towards  the  posterujr  third  of  the  lower  surfoce  of  the 
carapace.  The  Otper  Lip  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with 
a  rounded  base  which  is  directed  backwards.  The  Mandi- 
bte»  a»  vwtical,  swoUen  at  their  bas^  and  aimed  with  two 
branches  widi  dentilated  borders,  the  upper  of  which  raises 
itself  into  the  interior  of  the  pharynx ;  their  palpiform  stem 
(tige)  is  either  rudimentary  or  null.  The  Lower  Lip  is 
large  and  composed  of  two  swollen  lobes.  The  Jatus  are 
small  and  of  tne  same  conformation  as  those  of  Squilla, 
excepting  that  those  of  the  second  pair  are  narrower-  The 
members  which  leprMent  the  anterior  jaw-feet,  the  pre- 
hensile feet  {patea  rtwiueuses),  the  three  pairs  of  subcheli- 
form  f^t  applied  against  the  mouth,  and  the  three  pairs  of 
natatory  feet,  which  terminate  the  series  of  thoracic  mem- 
bers, are  formed  and  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  in  Squilla.  It  is  only  to  be  remarked  that  often  the 
three  pairs  of  subcheliform  feet  are  less  approximated  to 
the  mouth  than  they  are  in  the  Squilla,  and  that  those  of 
the  three  last  pairs  are  sometimes  rudimentary.  The 
carapace  is  prolonged  mora  or  less  &r  beyond  the  lest  rings 
of  the  thwax,  or  even  beyond  the  first  segments  of  the  ah- 
donken,  but  without  adhering  thereto.  Tbe  abdomen  is 
elongated;  its  last  8^:ment  is  very  large,  and  entirely 
covers  the  appendages  of  the  precedinff  ring,  which  are 
short,  but  formed  like  those  of  the  Squillee.  Finally,  the 
false  feet  suspended  fitim  the  five  first  rings  of  the  ab- 
domen are  more  slender  and  more  elongatea  than  in  the 
other  division  of  the  family,  and,  as  has  already  been  no- 
ticed, present  in  (general  only  tbe  vestiges  of  branchie. 

Oeographical  DtstributtoTi. —The  Erichthiane  have  as  yet 
occurred  nardly  any  where  else  than  m  the  oc«ian  (haute 
mer),  and  have  hitherto  been  found  odIv  m  tropioil  regions 

Genera:  Squillerichthus. 

Carapace  armed  with  spinilbrm  prolongations  and  cover 
ing  the  base  of  the  internal  antennse,  but  posterioriy  it  does 
not  overpass  (not  comprising  the  spines)  the  last  ring  of 
the  thorax.  The  roetntm  is  styliform  and  very  long.  The 
eves  are  large,  pear-shaped,  and  articulated  on  a  very 
slender  and  rather  long  cylindrical  peduncle.  Tbe  oph- 
thalmic rii^  is  not  distinct  from  the  antennular  ring,  as  in 
the  Squillidie,  but  the  mode  insertion  of  the  antennv 
is  tbe  same  as  in  those  animals  ^nd  in  the  Erichtki.  The 
antenna  of  tbe  first  pair  are  directed  forwards,  and  present 
nothing  remarkable.  The  external  antennn  are  directed 
outwards,  as  in  the  Brichthii  and  present  also  a  large 
peduncle,  carrving  at  its  extremity  a  large  oval-shaped 
lamina  ciliatea  all  round,  and  giving  insertion,  by  its 
antwior  border,  to  a  ver|r  short  stemlefc  (tigelleX  com- 
posed of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  terminal  filament. 
The  mouth  is  Uttle  distant  from  the  base  of  the  antennm, 
and  situated  towards  the  middle  of  Uie  carajMne.  The 
upper  lip  is  large,  demicircular,  and  projecting.  The  man- 
dUiUt  are  diret^  downwards  as  in  the  SotdUee,  and  there 
is  a  large  denticulated  tooth  and  a  prolongation  equally 
dentilat«i  on  its  edge,  which  mounts  towards  the  stomach, 
but  Uie  palpiform  stem  is  null  or  rudimentary.  Behin<i 
die  mandibles  are  found  a  large  inferior  bilobated  lip ;  and 
then  two  pairs  of  jaiot,  the  form  of  which  is  tbe  same  as  in 
the  Squitlidee.  The  appendages  that  correspond  to  the 
juo-Zeet  of  the  first  pair  present  nq^  iwjnmark^e;  thev 
lian  the  fbrm  of  akngW^il^MK^l&A^^^^Ss  in  the 
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•Uur  flciutaeeuu  of  tiiis  fluuil)',  d»  not  iMm  to  fonn  it  put 
of  tha  baecftl  i^ptntui.  The  members  of  the  fbUowiug 
pur  are  very  lam  and  eonititute  prgfuntile  /Mt  (patu 
ravinauaea),  exacUjr  sinailar  to  thoae  of  tho  Sqtilim;  their 
penultiiBate  articulation  is  enlarged  and  ipinoui  towards 
the  basa,  and  their  terminal  okw  is  short  and  armed  vith 
spiniform  teeth  on  the  prehensile  edge.  The  feet  of  the  three 
fbllovinff  pairs  are  insartetl  on  a  transTotse  curved  line  im- 
mediate^ behind  the  prebenaile  feet,^d  are  habitually  ap- 
plied agunat  the  orauth  exactly  as  in  the  SquHUda ;  each 
of  these  carries  at  ita  base  a  flattened  diak-Uke  vesicle,  and  is 
tanoinated  by  an  oval  eheliferoui  nMMM  Th«  Uiree  last 
tbcmoie  rings  are  oomplete^  and  &«•  Inloir  the  oarapaee, 
which  wvan  tha  two  Atat  The  tfazea  pain  of  convnond- 
ing  feet  an  cf  moduata  lizo,  and  IbmiM  as  they  He  m  the 
SqtdUt'da,  only  their  last  joint  is  not  totiferDus.  The  ab- 
domen is  large,  and  much  rasemUes  that  of  tha  S^Uee, 
axeept  that  m  last  aegment  is  much  larger  and  habitually 
eovers  the  memben  of  the  penultimate  ring.  Theee  last 
organs  are  composed,  as  in  the  Sfw/fc*,  of  a  paduneular 
joint,  which  prolongs  itself  inferiorlv  into  a  great  lamina, 
and  carries  two  appendagea  inaeriao  on  its  edges  near  its 
bue.  Tha  internal  appendage  oonsisti  of  a  great  ciliated 
lamina,  and  the  external  one  is  composed  of  two  joints,  of 
whiah  the  latt  is  ovaU  ftod  the  penultimate  joint  armed 
with  spities  on  the  external  border.  The  /mt  sus- 
pended (torn  the  five  first  rings  of  the  «bdomen  are  large 
and  formed  of  a  nearly  squ&n  peduncular  joint  and  of  two 
great  oval  lamin»  with  eiliatad  edges :  the  internal  Umiua 
bears  im  its  internal  e^  a  small  rudimoitary  appendage, 
uid  the  external  gim  insertion,  near  ita  baae,  to  a  laj^ 
ramose  firmest  A. 

Plaea  in  the  #ffn>*.— M.  Milne  Bdwarda,  who  founded 
this  genus,  and  whose  description  we  have  iUmtb  given, 
consiflei^  that  SguiUerichthus  fbrins  the  passaga  between 
the  SquiUa  and  the  Brichthi. 

Locality.— -The  form  has  only  been  found  as  yet  in  the 
Asiatic  seas. 

The  species  (two  only  are  recorded)  are  small  Example, 
Squillerichtka*  typut. 

i)?«Ti'pft'on.— Rostrum  advancing  beyond  the  pedunole 
of  the  internal  antennse ;  a  great  horiiontal  spine  on  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace ;  and,  on  each 
side,  another  and  longer  spiniform  elongatloii,  qicinging 
from  the  angle  of  the  carapace;  flnallv,  a  rather  stmiK 
point  towards  the  middle  of  the  lateral  border  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  another  above  the  baae  of  tiie  external  antennn. 
Claws  of  the  prehensile  feet,  armed  with  fonr  teeth  (in- 
cluding the  terminal  point).  The  last  thorado  ring  !s  not 
covered  with  the  carapace,  and  the  abdomen  is  very  large. 
Its  last  segment  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  armed 
with  three  pair  of  marginal  teeth.  Length  about  lA  lines. 
Found  in.  the  seas  of  iUia.  (Milno  Edwards.)  The  other 
species  recorded  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  8.  niaonu,  was 
taken  by  H.  Dunuttierin  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 

Erichthua. 

Carapace  very  large,  convex,  and  armed  with  spiniform 
elongations.  It  entirely  coven' the  base  of  the  ocular  pe- 
duncle*, to  well  as  of  the  anienftes.  and  extends  backwards 
more  or  less  fer  beyond  and  above  the  abdomen,  which  is 
short  and  large.  The  eye*  are  large,  pear-shaped,  and 
are  not  carried  on  a  slender  and  elongated  stem,  as  in  the 
SquitleridiM  and  Alimte.  The  antermee  present  npthing 
remarkable,  except  that  the  stemlet  (tigelle)  of  those  of  the 
second  pair  is  often  rudimentary,  and  that  those  of  the  first 
pair  are  rather  short.  The  mouth  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  the  8<juitlerickthi,  only  the  external 
jnws  are  extremely  small  and  narrower.  The  jaw-feet  of 
the  first  pair  are  extremely  slender  and  of  moderate  length ; 
they  are  slightly  enlarged  towards  the  extremity  and  have 
a  rudimentary  nail  or  claw  at  the  end.  The  prehentt'le  fent 
are  but  little  developed :  their  claw  is  near^  straight  and 
without  dentilatiims,  and  the  penultimate  joint  is  slender, 
elongated,  straight,  and  devoid  of  spines.  The  feet  of  the  three 
fotlowinig  pairs  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
in  SquiueriMhtu,  but  they  are  inseried  one  after  the  other ; 
the  flattened  vesicle  fixed  at  the  base  of  each  of  these  organs, 
as  well  as  of  the  members  of  the  two  preceding  pairs,  is  very 
large.  The  thoracic  fi»et  of  the  three  last  pairs  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  SquiUa  and  Squiueriehthue,  but  are 
tittle  developed,  and  sometimes  wuit  the  a^lilbrm  append^ : 
1>.  C  No.  594. 


at  other  tioMS  &oy  are  Milirely  ludimanluy,  aad  an 
only  compoeed  of  a  small  peduncle,  terminated  Vf  two  artt- 
aiiUtions,  nearly  like  the  blse  abdominal  feet,  but  nwAk 
smaller.  The  abdomen  is  wide  and  short ;  the  eaudbd  fln 
which  terminates  it  is  disposed  as  in  Sguillericht/lu$,  and 
the  false  feat  of  the  first  pair  are  lorge  and  terminated  by 
two  great  oval  laminia,  on  one  of  which  is  a  rudimtntary 
branehia. 

H.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  ohaiaeten,  divides 
tha  niiM  spemes  into  the  following  notion  ^— 
a 

Species  uAoie  rostrum  it  very  Umg  and  patiet  MS- 
eibly  beyond  the  internal  antemue. 
Example,  Erichthm  vitreus  (Smerdie  vulgarigt  Leach). 
Locality,  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Bidithw  vUnu. 

0 

Species  tehoM  'rostrum  is  tff  moderate  length,  and 
panes  beyond  the  pedunde  the  internal  antenna 
without  attaining  to  the  extremity  ^  those  append- 
ages. 

Example,  JBrickthue  amuUue  (Smmfir  amtata,  Leach) 
Locality,  Coasts  of  Africa. 

r 

species  having  the  rottntm  extrm^y  short  {not 
passing  he^nd  the  peAtncle  qf  the  intemtd  an- 
tentue). 

Example.  Bri^thus  ZhnaueeUH.  Locality,  Oulf  of 
Bengal. 


Eiiclitkiu  DnTftSikAi 


Carapace  namnr,  itimiglkt  abova.  if  not  altogalhar  to  bo- 
hind,  where  it  often  preMnti  a  sudden  roof-like  elevation; 
rostrum  straight  and  styhfbrm.  The  anterior  aneles  of  tho 
carapace  constitute  two  aonte  spines  directed  nwwards^ 
the  posterior  angles  are  also  prolonged  into  the  tarn  of 
points  directed  backwards  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 
Finally,  the  latent  borders  of  the  carapace  are  nearly 
straight.  The  ophthalmtc  and  antcnnular  rings  are  not 
hidden  under  the  carapace  ss  in  Brichthue,  but  are  soon 
uncovered  under  the  rostrum.  The  eyes  are  carried  on 
slender,  long,  cylindrical  peduncles  directed  outwards. 
There  is  nothing  particular  about  the  antettna.  The 
mouth  is  situated  very  fkr  foom  the  Annt,  towards  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  lower  surfhce  of  the  carapaoe ;  the 
upper-lhx  the  mandi^est  tha  Iniwr-lrp,  and  the  two  pairs 
of  jaws  nave  the  same  fbrm  as  iu'£rtemiM  and  Sifldllerieh- 
thw.  The  thoracic  feet  are  formed  also  in  tha  same  man- 
ner as  in  Brichthue,  but  the  three  pairs  of  nemben  vbicii 
follow  the  prehensile  f^t  are  more  approximated  to  the 
mouth,  as  in  the  Squi/ta.  The  posterior  Mttder  of  the 
paM  i«  ordinarily  noteRed.  eo  Vl^j^^4^i|gt^$4^ 
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Iwt  tboracie  rings,  and  the  abdomen  is  nazrov  and  akn- 
gated.  lie  fklse  ftet  are  lai^  but  are,  in  ^eral,  com- 
pletely devoid  of  branehiB:  sometimes  vestiges  of  theae 
oTgMU  are  fonnd  upon  the  abdominal  members  of  the  first 
pair,  and  at  oUier  times  they  are  represented  by  a  small 
percolated  tubercle  fixed  to  the  external  blade  of  these 
imwndaees.  Finally,  the  conformation  of  the  species  of 
caudal  fin  fbrmed  by  the  last  abdominal  s^^ient  and 
tha  fitlse  feet  of  the  sixth  ring  are  entirely  tSxa  same  as 
in  Erichtkut.  M.  Milne  Edwards,  whose  desmption  we 
have  given,  states  that  the  AHvmb  bear  an  extremely  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Briehthi,  but  always  have  the  body 
more  elon^ted.  Th^ir  mannera,  he  adds,  are  not  known, 
and  he  divides  the  five  species  into  the  following  sectiona : — 

a 

Specie*  tohieh  have  the  hand  qf  the  prehenaile  feet 
unarmed  with  epine*. 
Example.  Alima  hyaiina  (I<each).   Ijooality,  Cape  Verd. 


Species  whitA  have  the  hand  of  the  prehensile  feet 
armed  vtith  teeth  or  spinet  on  the  prehensile  border. 

Example,  Alima  laticauda.  Locality.  New  Guinea. 
(Quoy  and  Gaimard.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  species  figured  by 
M>  Guerin  under  the  name  of  Alima  triacanthura,  belonp 
to  this  division,  and  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  by  the  brevity  of  the  rostrum,  the  shortness  of 
the  lateral  blades  of  the  caudal  fin,  &c. 

Alima  lonrirottrii  of  the  same  natnralist  has  not,  aceofd- 
ii^  to  M.  Edwards,  been  described,  bat  seems  to  approaeh 
very  neariy  to  the  preceding  spMies.  ■ 

ERICHT.  IX)GH.  [iNTXKinss-mu.} 

ERICK,  in  Swedish,  is  synonymous  with  the  German 
Heinrich,  and  the  EngUsh  Henry,  and  is  the  name  of  many 
kings  of  Sweden  and  of  Denmark.  Of  the  earlier  kings  of  this 
name  little  is  known,  for  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions previous  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  of  our  era  is  very 
confused.  Messenius,  in  his '  Scaodia  Illustrata,'  ridicules  the 
accounts  given  by  Johannes  Magnus  and  otK  x  Swedish  his- 
torians, mio,  he  says,  have  striven  to  outdo  th,  Danish  chro- 
nicler, Saxo  GrammaticuB,  in  his  fobulous  l^Sy  ds.  Another 
respectable  authority,  Puffendor^  expresses  hinuelf  as  fal- 
lows :  '  The  names  and  deeds  of  the  early  kings  of  Sweden 
and  the  periods  of  their  reigns  cannot  be  easily  determined, 
as  the  lists  which  have  been  published  are  by  no  means 
antlnattiftated,  and  tlie  tradUions  of  those  times  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  utient  sones  and  fiibulous  legends, 
or  out  of  the  aUegoricsd  traditions  (u  the  anticnt  Scalds  or 
poeli^  iriuehthave  beenperhws  wrongly  interpreted.'  (/n- 
irodMcHon  to  the  History  of  Sweden.)  In  the  earlier  cen- 
turies of  our  wa  the  counti^  now  called  Sweden  was  divided 
into  several  kingdoms  or  states,  of  which  Sweden  Proper 
and  Gothia  were  the  two  principal.  Sweden  Projper  com- 
prised the  central  part  of  present  Sweden,  and  Included 
the  prorinoes  of  Upland,  Sudomanlaud,  Westmanland, 
Nerike,  and  part  of  Dalecarlia.  The  kingdom  of  Gro- 
Ihia  compcbed  the  southern  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  including  the  provinces  of  Ostrogothia  and 
Westrogothia,  divided  by  the  Wettor  Lake.  Smaland.  Bo- 
husland.  Skan^  and  Kekingsn.  with  the  isUs  of  Goth- 
land and  Oeland.  But  the  most  southern  provinces,  espe- 
cially Skane,  were  tot  a  long  tnne  a  subject  of  conten- 
tion with  the  Danes,  who  frequently  occupied  them. 

Th«e  was  also  tlie  kingdom  of  YtTarmeland.  nmrtli  and 
wc  nf  the  ffmt  Wenw  Lake,  extwiding  to  the  borders 
ti  Mctwf ,  sbA  tlw  UBgdom  of^Halsingluid,  north  of 


Sweden  Proper,  whidt  inetuded  the  provinces  of  Aagerman 
land,  Jamteiand.Bast  andWest  Botnjua.ap  to  dw  vudemess 
of  Lapland.  Most  of  these  ptovincee  Iwd  eaeh  its  separate 

chief  or  king,  something  like  the  earlier  Saxon  kingdoms 
in  England ;  but  the  king  of  Swedm  Proper,  or  of  Upsal.  as 
he  was  also  called,  was  considOTed  in  ordinary  times  as  the 
head  of  the  whole,  like  the  BtMwslda  of  the  Saaon  Hep- 
tarchy. Odin  or  Wodin,  the  eont^ueror  of  Scandinavia  in  the 
century  previous  to  our  lera,  is  said  to  have  k^t  Swe- 
den for  himself,  allowing  his  relatives  or  companions  to 
settle  in  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  as  his  vassals ;  and  this 
superiority  of  Sweden  was  acknowledged  ibr  several  cenlu- 
ritfli  after,  so  that  at  the  great  general  meetuigs  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations  the  kmg  of  Denmark  used  to  htAd  the 
bridle  and  the  king  of  Norway  the  stiimp  of  the  lusg  of 
Sweden's  horse.  (Paflisndoil) 

Arntng  the  earlier  kinp  of  Sweden,  in  the  filth  andsixth 
centuries^  we  find  several  Ericka,  of  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  known.  One  of  these  reigned  tc^ether  with  his  brotht* 
Alhck  as  kings  of  Unud,  from  about  ajx  466  to  aj>.  485. 
Another  Erick  and  hia  brother  J<uund.  being  the  aona  of 
Yi^ue  Alriokson.  wm  tallowing  the  then  conmon  pn^s- 
sion  of  sea-kings,  or  fnr^es,  wh«i  a  vacan<7  on  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  to  whioh  they  had  some  family  daim.  recalled 
them  home  about  ajd.  5SS.  They  were  opposed  by  the 
usurper  Haeo,  when  Erii^  was  killed,  and  Jorund  was 
obliged  to  escape.  In  the  ninth  centiiry  we  find  Erick 
Biomson  reigning  togetbw  with  his  fotber  Biom  Jamside, 
about  AJ).  864.  Biiirn  died  in  870,  and  Erick  rdgned  alone 
till  874,  when  he  died  abroad  in  some  expeditioD.  He  was 
succeeded  1^  his  son  Bioni  and  hii  nephew  Erick.  the 
son  Refil  the  Sea  Kil^^  who  rngned  together  fin-  a 
time.  Tho  two  lungs  went  with  a  host  to  j<Hn  their 
Norman  friends  at  the  si^  of  Paris,  ajx.  886,  when 
Charles  the  Fat  was  oUiged  to  conclude  a  dishonourable 

EAce.  Biom  appears  to  have  died  at  the  si^e,  and 
rick  Refilson  returned  home  and  died  some  years 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  Erick,  son  of  the  late  Biiim. 
who  reigned  together  with  his  brothw  Biiim,  called  of 
Hoga,  from  the  place  of  hia  residence.  After  his  death. 
Erick  Emundson,  a  grandson  of  Erick  Refllson,  was  pro- 
claimed king  about  a-o.  910.  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
great  uncle  Bioro  of  Hoga.  Biom  died  in  925.  and  Erick 
remained  sole  Itiag  of  Upsal.  He  sustained  a  war  against 
Harald  Harftger,  kii^t  of  Nwway,  and  at  his  detfth  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Bii^  IV. 

Eruik  Segersiill  or  *  the  victorious*  reigned  from  970  to 
994.  He  retook  Skane  and  Halland  from  Hu  Danes, 
and  at  last  drove  away  their  king,  Sweno,  frora  Denmark 
itMlf.  He  also  defeated  the  Norwegians  and  Fionlanders, 
and  conqucured  L--^uia,  Esthonia,  and  Conzland.  Erick 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Olaf,  or  Olaus.  who  is  mwtioned 
as  the  first  Christian  king  of  Sweden. 

Jl.  Jhe  year  1156,  after  the  death  of  Swerker  Eolson,  the 
Othoffothiang  choee  his  son  Charles  for  their  king,  but  the 
Swe^  at  their  general  assembly  at  Upsal  elected  Erick 
Jadwardson,  a  nobleman  connected  by  alliance  with  both 
the  royal  ftmilies  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  He  is  styled 
Eriok  IX.  by  most  chronologists,  and  he  is  also  called  Eirick 
the  Pious,  or  Sl  Erick.  After  some  demur  the  Gothians 
ainrwd  that  he  should  nign  over  both  kinedom^  but  that 
wisT  his  death  Charles  Swerlunon  ihouui  auoeeed  him. 
Ev«  %  Iwought  back  the  Halshigers  and  ^  Jammtlanders 
to  *.«  Swraish  allegiance. .  In  1157  he  proceeded  wiUi 
troopa  to  Finnland,  in  order  to  subdue  the  natives  and  con- 
vert them  to  the  Christian  ftuth.  and  the  bishop  of  Upsal 
accompanied  him  on  this  expedition.  The  Finnlanden 
were  defeated,  many  of  them  w«e  shuK,  and  the  rest  were 
baptized.  Quristian  churches  were  founded  by  the  bishop, 
who  remained  in  the  counti^,  while  Erick  returned  to 
Sweden,  where  he  employed  hunself  in  compiling  a  code  of 
laws  out  of  the  antient  constitutions  of  the  ungdom.  This 
compilation  is  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Erich's  law.  Erick 
is  remembered  in  histmv  as  a  good  king.  In  1161,  on  the 
1 1th  May,  as  he  was  in  the  neighhoarhood  of  Upsal.  a  party 
of  Danes  who  had  landed  on  the  coast  under  Prince  Mag- 
nus, surnised  and  killed  him  after  a  brave  defaioe  on  mi 
part  Magnus  had  his  head  cut  oft  and  afterwards  pn- 
daimed  himself  king ;  but  the  Swedes  and  Gothians 
uniting  under  Qiarlee  Swerkerson  fell  upon  the  Danes  and 
killed  them  alL  together  with  their  prince,  and  out  of  the 
^oilthqrMltacmuehoDtitianet.  CaMrlabwas  then  ae- 
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knowledgfid  ab  kins  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Gk>tbs,  the  title 
which  the  kings  of  Sweden  bear  to  this  day. 

Charles  was  killed  by  Knut,  St.  Erick^a  son,  about  1168, 
who  succeeded  him,  but  after  Knut's  death,  1 192»  the 
crown  was  again  disputed  between  Erick  Knutson  and 
Swttker  the  won  of  Charles,  who  waa  simpwted  bv  the 
Gothtani.  After  a  bng  war,  Swerker  wia  killed  in  battle 
Ajx  1210,  and  left  Srick  Knutson  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  throne.  St  Bnck's  couTention  was  then  renewed,  and 
John,  ttie  son  of  Swerker,  waa  constituted  heir  to  the 
throne,  which  waa  afterwards  to  return  to  Erick's  descen- 
dants. Eriok  died  in  1S19  at  Wisinnoe,  which  was  the 
usual  place  of  residence  of  the  Swedish  Kings  in  those  days. 

Erick  Erickson,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  John  in 
1222  according  to  the  oonvenUon,  aod  reigned  till  1250. 
His  reign  was  at  first  distracted  by  ciril  war.  The  powerful 
iamily  of  Tolekunger,  who  were  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
riage^ revolted  against  him ;  but  they  were  defeated,  and  two 
of  the  leaders  were  put  to  deathi  Under  this  king  GuUelmus 
Sabinensis,  the  Pope's  Lraate,  first  forbade  marri^e  to  the 
Swedish  priots.  Eriok  tomb  war  upon  the  Fmnlanmray  who 
had  revolted,  and  built  several  Ibrtzesses  on  their  frontiers. 
He  died  at  Wiun^oe  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Waldemar  L,  his  uster's  son. 

Erick.  son  of  king  Usgnus,  and  of  Blanche,  daughter  of 
the  Flemi^  Earl  of  Namnr,  was  made  colleague  to  his 
bther  by  a  pownfiil  party  of  the  nobility  in  1344.  A  war 
broke  out  between  fitther  and  son  in  1357,  and  at  last  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  them,  Erick  having  the 
whole  southern  part,  including  Skane,  East  Gothia, 
Sm^nd,  &c.  Erick  was  shortly  tAer  poisoned  at  an  in- 
terview with  his  fother»  and«  it  was  zepoited,  by  the  agency 
of  his  own  mother. 

Erick.  styled  XUI.,  Duke  of  Pomerania  and  nephew 
to  Queen  Margaret  of  Waldemar,  who  had  united  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Danmark  undw  her  sceptre,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Geaenl  States  of  the  three  kingdoms 
aasemUed  at  Calmar  in  1396  to  be  her  succesKMr.  He 
manwd  in  1410  Philippa,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  1412,  after  Maj^aret's  death,  he  assumw 
the  reins  of  government.  But  he  soon  gave  proofe  of 
incapacity,  and  his  capricious  and -tyrannical  sway  disgusted 
the  Swedes,  to  whom  he  preferred  his  Danish  subjects. 
Becoming  entangled  in  a  tedious  war  with  the  Dukes  of 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  order 
to  carry  it  on  he  loaded  his  subjects  with  taxes,  while  their 
commerce  was  ruined.  He  violated  the  articles  of  the 
Calmar  union,  stripped  Sweden  of  its  archives,  which  he 
took  with  him  to  Denmark,  and  filled  most  military  and 
civil  offices  in  Sweden  with  Danes  and  other  foreigners. 
The  Dalecarlians  were  the  first  to  revolt^  being  led  b^  a  noble- 
man of  the  name  En^bredit.  They  were  joined  by 
the  North  H^laaders  and  others,  and  at  last  th^  obliged  the 
senate  of  the  kingdom  assembled  at  Wadstena  to  renounce 
its  allegiance  to  Erick.  Erick  made  a  hasty  peace  with 
the  Hanse  Towns,  collected  a  fleet  with  troops  on  board,  and 
sailed  for  Stockholm.  After  repeated  attempts,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  convention  with  the  insurgents,  by  which 
the  kii^  retained  garrisons  la  the  three  castles  of  Stock- 
holm, Calmar,  and  Nykoping ;  all  other  situations  in  the 
kingdom  being  filled  by  Swedish  natives.  At  the  same  time 
he  {aromised  to  respect  the  articles  the  Calmar  union, 
and  returned  to  Denmark.  But  his  bad  ihith  kept  alive 
the  discontent,  and  in  1438  the  leaders  of  the  Swedes 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  vrith  the  chief  men  in  Den- 
mark, who  were  liknrise  dissatisfied  with  Erick.  and  a 
genenl  rerdt  ensued.  Erick  had  already  witiidrawn  from 
DehBawk  into  Uie  idand  of  Gothland  with  his  treasures. 
Tlie  Danes  obose  for  their  kii%  Christopher,  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria, kingEriek's  sister's  son,  and  the  Swedish  Diet  assembled 
at  Arb^  offered  him  likewise  their  crown  under  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  C^mar  union.  Erick  was  allowed  by  Chris- 
topher to  retain  possession  of  the  island  of  Gothland ;  but 
after  Christophers  death  in  1448  Charles  Knutson,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  tne  throne  of  Sweden,  besieged  Erick  in  the 
town  of  Wisby.  Erick  escaped  into  Pomerania,  with  the 
assistance  of  Cfhristian,  king  of  Denmark,  who  sent  him  to 
tile  island  of  Rugen,  where  he  ended  his  days.  (Dalin's  Stfea 
iliAfff  J?t«torta/Stockholm,  1747^  Puffendorf's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  HiMtory     Sweden;  and  Geyer  Svea  Siiee 
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was  acknowledged,  by  a  diet  hdd  at  Westeiaaa  m  lfi44,  as 
heir  to  the  throne,  while  he  was  in  his  eleventh  year:  he 
succeeded  his  fother  in  1559.  He  begnn  by  showing  a 
considerable  degree  of  jealousy  towards  ms  lurotheis  John, 
Mwnus,  and  uurles,  whom  their  fotber  had  made  dukes 
of  Finnteod.  East  Oothia,  and  Sudermanland.  asf^idatories 
ofthecmwtt.  He  waa  also  engaged  in  war  with  theldlEBikUn 
or  Livonians,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  the  m- 
tection  of  Denmark  and  of  Poland;  but  tlw  Esthlanaers 
remaining  attached  to  Sweden.  Erick  sent  an  array  to 
Reval  for  their  protection,  and  successfully  defended  that 
place  against  the  Poles.  Erick  had  at  one  time,  before  he 
was  kii^  asked  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  gave 
no  positive  answer,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he 
embarked  to  pursue  his  addresses  in  person.  A  violent  tem- 
pest however  haying  driven  him  back  to  Sweden,  Erick,  who 
was  superstitious  and  a  believer  in  astrology,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  match,  and  turned  his  attentions  to  Mary, 

3ueen  of  Scotland,  but  with  no  better  result.  His  brother 
ohn  having  married  Catharine,  dalightw  of  Sigismnnd,  king 
of  Bdland.  without  Brick's  oonaenC  Erick  besieod  him  in 
^OBStleof  Abo,  made  him  prisoner,  and  ke|^  hiia  and  his 
wife  in  close  eoi^nement,  until  the  remonstranoes  the 
people  obliged  him  to  release  th«u.  At  the  same  time  a  war 
tBt>ke  out  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  which  the 
Swedes  had  the  advantage  in  several  sea-flghta.  Meantime 
King  Erick  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  iqistresses,  and 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  kingdom  to  his  fovourite  Joram 
Peerson,  an  unprincipled  man,  by  whose  advice  and  that  of 
Dionysius  Bumeus,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  his  former 
tutor,  he  put  to  death  sevoal  noblemen,  among  others  the 
Stnres,  fhtherand  son,  who  belonged  to  a  powerful  Swedish 
fiimily  of  Nils  Sture :  one  of  them  was  stabbed  by  the  king 
with  his  own  hand.  Erick  even  went  so  far  as  to  concert  a 
scheme  to  put  to  death  his  brothers  at  a  great  festival  to  be 
given  at  Eftockholm,  but  having  been  apprised  iMf  it,  thev 
conspired  against  hiio,  seised  upon  several  castles.  eoUeeteil 
a  force,  and  marched  upon  the  capital  Erick,  i^r  some 
defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  the  assembly  of  the  states 
deposed  him  in  1668,  and  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Gripsholm,  where  he  was  treated  very  severely. 
His  brother  John  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden.  After 
nine  years'  confinement,  Erick  was  put  to  death  by  poison, 
by  order  of  his  brother  in  1577.  (Celsius,  Konung  Erick 
eun  Piortonde*  Rutoria,  1795.) 

ERICK  I.  of  Denmark  reigned  about  the  ninth  century. 
He  is  commonly  reckoned  as  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Denmark,  and  it  was  under  his  reign  that  An^arius,  bi^p 
of  Bremen,  preached  Christianity  both  in  Demnai^  and  in 
Sweden. 

ERICK  n.  sneeeeded  his  brother  Olaf  or  Olaus  IV. 
about  the  year  109S.  He  made  war  in  Pomerania,  and 
took  Jutin,  then  a  oonsiderable  town  of  that  countiy.  He 
greatly  Aivoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  iditained  of 
the  pope  the  establishment  of  the  archbishopric  of  Laud  in 
Seania,  which  then  belonged  to  Denmark.  Erick  visited 
Rome,  and  died  in  the  ishmd  of  Cyprus  about  1 103,  while 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

ERICK  m.,  son  of  the  preceding,  made  war  against 
the  Wendes  or  Vandals,  vrho  were  carrying  on  piracy  m  the 
Baltic.   He  died  about  1 1 38,  and  waa  succeeded  by 

ERICK  rv.,  his  son,  called  'the  Lamb.'  who  turned 
monk  at  Odensee,  in  1147. 

ERICK  V.  succeeded  his  fiither  Waldemar  H.  in  1241. 
and  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Abel,  in  1250,  who  suc- 
eeeded  him  on  the  duone. 

BRICK  VI  sneeeeded  his  father  Christopher  L  in  1259, 
was  saa^ti  In  war  a^nst  the  king  at  Nonmy,  and  was 
invoWcn  in  disputes  with  his  own  nobles,  who^  at  a  Diet 
heldatWyboi^  in  1282,  obliged  him  to  sign  an  act  de- 
fining their  privileges  and  the  limits  of  the  rojral  authorit}'. 
He  was  taken  prisonw  in  battle  by  Erick.  duke  of  Holstein, 
and  cruelly  murdered  in  1286. 

EKICK  VII.  succeeded  his  &ther  Erick  VL.  and  con- 
tinued the  war  against  the  king  of  Norway.  He  reigned 
till  1319,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Christopher  U. 

ERICK  VIU,  styled  by  some  VU.,  is  the  same  as 
Erick  XIII.  of  Sweden,  the  nephew  and  suotnssw  of  Mar- 
garet of  Waldemar.  [EiocKXlII] 

ERIDANUS.  (TPo.1 

XBia>ANUS  (the  rivsv  Bridanus),  a  oonatoUatkm  first 
mentioned  by  Aratus,  iriw  ealla  itBMuiia.  ^^^Hwinus 
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■tatM  It  to  hm  bm  named  from  the  Nile.  voA  MUgnt  a 
reason  CCAMOPua] ;  but  ths  scboliast  on  Antui  statoi  tBU  to 
h«TB  been  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  In  tbe  beavens  it  is 
a  winding  stream,  not  very  well  marked  by  stars,  extending 
from  a  bright  star  («>  of  the  first  m^itude,  called  Aober- 
nea,and  situated  near  the  Muthwn  part  of  Phoenix,  past 
tbe  tbet  of  Cetus,  and  en'Iing  at  the  ftar  Rige!  in  Onon. 
Ita  principal'  stata  are  as  follows : — 
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ERIE.  LAKE.  [CiLNADA.] 
ERI'GENA.  JOANNES  SCXmJS.  a  natire  of  Ireland, 
from  whence  hu  appeUation  of  Erigena  is  derived,  that  of 
Scotus  being  synonymous  with  it,  as  the  Imb  ware  stiU 
called  in  foreign  countries  Scots  in  those  times  fioorished 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  a  oelebrmted 
scholar  of  that  age.  He  resided  ohiefiy  in  France,  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  leems  to  have  be«i  very 
partial  to  him.  His  writines  on  theological  matters  wow 
considered  as  heterodox,  and  his  treatise  on  the  Euobariat 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  council  at  Rome  aj>. 
1059.  [Berenqer.}  hu  treatise  on  predeaUnation  is  fbuad 
in  the  Vindicne  PradctHnatiom*  et  Gratieg,  2  toIs,  4to 
1650.  In  his  work  '  Dialogus  de  Divisione  Naturw*  he 
displays  a  wonderful  information  for  the  times  he  lived  in. 
and  an  mtimale  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lancuue! 
He  gives  large  extracts  fiom  the  Greek  &then,  ind^o 

•  Mr.  Bally  matU  thl»  ^    jj,,  'BMjH  wk. 

t  So  markrd  h,  H>.  Balljf.  «  Mr.  Bail,  Mk,  tU>  r» 


i)uotea  Aristotle  PtMo^  Ctetov  Plin^,  and  othw  aaiient 
philosophers,  ani  he  gives  the  oi^niona  of  Pythagoraa  and 
Bratoaumies  on  ■ome  aatrononied  to^ea.  In  aautber 
part  be  inama  a  very  dab<xaU  discussion  on  arithmetics 
whi<^  he  says,  be  had  learnt  from  bis  infbncy.  Turner, 
in  his  history  of  tbe  Ani;lo-Saxons,  has  given  an  account 
of  tiiis  nngular  work  of  this  writer.  Erigena  also  translated 
from  ^e  Greek  certain  theological  woriLS  attributed  to 
Dionysius  Areopagita.  To  the  writings  and  trandations 
of  Erigena  is  attributed  by  some  tbe  mtroduction  of  the 
later  Platonism  of  the  Alexuidrian  school  into  the  theology 
and  metaphysics  of  Europe.  Erigena  is  believed  to  have 
died  in  France  about  tbe  year  875.  He  must  not  be  con- 
fbunded  with  Joannes  Duns  Scotus,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century.   [DoNa  Scortjs.]  , 

ERINA'CEUS.  [HxDOBROo.1 

ERINNA.apoetesaaBd  the  fmodof  S^iphivfloariahed 
about  the  year  595  b.o.  All  that  is  known  of  bar  ia  con- 
tained tn  tin  fbllowing  words  of  Euatathins  (ad  lUad. 
ii.,  p.  387.)  *  Erinna  was  bom  in  Lesboa,  or  in  Rhodes,  or 
in  Teos,  or  in  Telos,  the  Uttb)  iriand  near  Cnidoa.  She  was 
a  poetess,  and  wrote  a  pom  called  *-Tha  Distaff,'  in  the 
^olie  and  Doric  dtaleot:  it  consisted  of  300  hexameter 
lines.  She  was  the  friend  of  Sappho,  and  died  unmarried. 
It  was  thought  that  her  versea  rivalled  those  of  Homer. 
She  was  only  19  years  old  when  she  died.'  Another  poetess 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  EuMbius  under  the  year  354 
B.C.  This  appears  to  be  the  suue  peraon  who  is  mentioned 
by  miny  {But.  Nat.  xxxiv.  8)  as  having  celebrated  Myro 
hi  her  poems.  Weposaeas  noftagnentsof  attliar  of  thine 
poetesses. 

ERIOCAULCNE^,  a  group  of  endojjenous  planto  sub- 
ordinate lo  RestiacesB,  for  the  most  part  inhabiting  swam[^ 
or  marshy  places,  or  the  bottom  of  lakes,  and  having  the 
flowers  collected  into  dense  heada.  Hie  aaxea  an  separated ; 
the  perianth  consists  of  from  two  to  six  divisiona  immersed 
in  soft  bracts ;  there  are  fnm  two  to  six  stomena ;  the  styles 
are  two  or  three:  the  cells  of  the  ovary  are  the  same  number, 
and  the  seeds  solitary,  with  Hues  of  hairs  upon  their  surface. 
The  embryo  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  albumen  at  the 
apex  of  the  seed.  Tbe  flowers  are  always  very  small,  and 
difficult  to  examine  on  account  of  the  thinness  and  delicacy 
of  their  texture.  Eriocaulon  itaelf  is  tbe  principal  genus, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  known  species, 
ninety-four  or  ninety-five  of  which  are  met  with  in  the  equi- 
noctial parts  of  America,  and  one  solitary  instanoe,  B.  sept- 
angulare,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Mr.  Boogard,  wbo  has  written 
a  monograph  of  the  South  American  species,  states,  that  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  although  they  prefbr  marshy  and 
inundated  places,  yet  some  are  fbund  upon  damp  sand, 
otheta  among  grass,  and  some  in  irf  and  stony  places ;  they 
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ii«  ilM  freqvortlf  mat  with  io  alpin*  titumtwii%  aome  an 
hi(h  H  MH  feet  above  the  m  od  the  lummit  of  Mount 
Ibmb^.  The  preceding  figure  of  Eriocauloo  deDdroideutii 
gires  s  correct  notioa  of  the  appearance  of  theie  pltntt. 

IKIC/PHORUM,  the  lyitematic  name  of  the  aedg**like 
(ilaot  which  b  oaUed  in  this  country  wild  oottoiit  or  eottoh' 
fiM,  in  eoiiie<|uenoc  of  the  long  oottony  tufte  which  wite 
spoD  iu  stalks  in  lAanhy  and  tedgy  beatha  and  waaUia  in  all 
fuu  of  thia  eonntry.  The  appeafanoe  it  owing  to  tb«  hypo- 

r)iu  acales,  vhioh,  in  this  glumaoeoua  genus,  reprotent 
dlfx,  being  flxtended  into  lonx  numerous  white  hails, 
vbicb  prctjaot  £t  btfyond  the  sealea  of  the  flowar  bead.  It 
ii  ut  ■  little  eurious  that  while^  in  most  of  th*  spades,  these 
hain  sra  indefinitely  numerous,  they  abould  In  one,  E. 
ilpiDum,  be  reduced  to  the  regular  number*  sia,  which  is 
llu  ^eral  proportbn  of  lloral  envelopas  belonging  to  en- 
dopai.  ProfeMor  Kuntb  enumerates  twelve  spedea,  all 
io^iting  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

ERITHIA,  LatreiUa'e  name  for  a  genus  of  Brachyurous 
ot  ihurt-tailed  Crustaceans. 

Car^MM  less  wide,  and  more  qtwdrilateral  than  In  the 
otlier  GsDcerians ;  length  two-thirds  more  than  the  breadth ; 
ibe  froQttKrbital  border  oocupies  more  than  one-half(  and 
umetiinM  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  breadth ;  and  the 
Uim-tnterior  borders,  difcotwd  nearly  r^ht  baokwards, 
oolf  describe  a  slight  curvature,  and  prolong  tbemsulvos  but 
little.  Orbitt,  as  in  the  genua  SuppeUia ;  but  the  apaeo 
vhich  uparates  their  edges  from  the  baailary  joint  of  the 
nternal gntenn*  is  very  considerable;  this  joint  it  but 
little  develuped,  and  does  not  occupy  a  fourth  of  the  space 
atBpriwd  between  the  antennary  fossette  and  the  iatemal 
onihiu  of  the  eyes  ;  on  the  contnry,  the  moveable  atom  of 
ibe  uleraal  antenna  is  much  more  developed  than  in  the 
Sappellia,  and  is  inserted  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
loiennary  fttsette.  For  the  rest,  not  differing  ttoa  the 
(itber  Canoeriana. 

U.  Milne  Edwarda,  whoae  deaeription  we  hove  givan, 
ufs,  that  the  BriphUe,  which  he  places  among  the  Quodri- 
iiinl  Crustaeeana,  approach  the  RuppelHa  nearly,  but 
ibat  ibe  general  fbmi  of  the  body  of  JBriphia  tends  to  e«- 
labjisli  1  passage  towards  the  TiW^uM.  He  divides  the 
ipeoei  ioto  the  fbllowing  ■•otiana. 

a. 

Species  having  the  hands  (nanus)  tuberculous. 


Front  armed  with  spioes. 

Example.  —  Eriphia  tjnnifrqna  {Cancer  tpitufirmi, 

H«l>si). 

^•oniAfjr.— Iiahabita  all  seta  f Milne  £dwwrds^ 


XilpUs  spfadfroiu. 


Front  devoid  of  spines. 
t-um^U.—ErijMa  gonagra  {Cancer  gonagTa^  Fabri- 

^«a^.~Guasto  of  South  America. 


■rtpUafoMfia. 


Species  faaiing  the  hands  (manus)  smooth,  not  tuberculoua 
Example. — Eriphia  kevimema. 
LooaUty.^hla  of  France. 


M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  that  the  Bripfna  figured  by 
Bavlgny  {Egtfp.,  pi.  fl,  fig.  Ij,  and  referred  wiih  doubt  by 
M.  Audouin  to  £.  tpinifrmt,  appears  to  him  (Edwards)  to 
be  a  distinct  species ;  and  that  Eriphia  prt'mvttiea  of  Risso 
has  not  been  described  with  sufHcient  details  to  justify  its 
reference  to  this  genus  with  certainty.  Cancer  eurynome 
(Hefbst)  appears  to  M.  Edwards  to  be  an  Eriphia. 

ERIVAN  is  a  town  in  the  Russian  governinent  of 
Georgia,  or  Grusia,  situated  about  40^  N.  lat.,  and  44°  30' 
E.  long.,  at  no  great  didtanoe  fhnn  the  place  where  the 
boundary  lines  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey  meet.  Tlie 
country  in  which  it  lies  once  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  and  in  later  times  to  the  Persian  province  of 
Aierbijan,  but  was  given  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of  Turk- 
mantshai  In  1828.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
considerable  river,  named  Zanga,  or  Zengin,  whicli  flows 
ftom  the  lake  of  Erivan,  or  Gouknha,  and  falls  into  the  river 
Aras ;  the  river  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  several  arches.  The  town  Is  built  partly  on  a  hill 
and  fbrtifled,  besides  being  defended  by  a  fort,  vhirh  is  of 
an  elliptical  form,  upwards  of  6000  yards  in  circuit,  and 
surrounded  by  two  strong  walls  flanked  with  towers.  The 
town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  probably  does  not  contain 
more  than  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  the  greatest  part  of 
its  area  being  occupied  by  gardens.  The  base  of  Mount 
Ararat  is  only  about  six  or  eight  miles  fiom  the  town. 

ERLANGEN,  or  CHRISTIAN'S  ERLANGEN,  the 
principal  town  of  the  bailiwic  of  Erlangen,  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Retzat,  and  the  only  Protestant  university  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  but  well 
cultivated  plain,  in  49"  35'  N.  lat^  and  11"  4'  E.  long., 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  confluence  of  the  Regnitz 
and  Schwabacb.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town, 
the  latter  of  which  was  founded  by  Christian,  Markgrave  of 
Bayreuth,  in  the  year  1686,  and  first  inhabited  by  some 
French  colonists :  from  that  prince  it  takus  the  name  of 
Christian's  Erlangen.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  seven 
gates,  and  its  population  is  about  10,000,  of  whom  about 
600  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  New  Town  is  handsome, 
and  regularly  built.  Erlangen  has  three  Lutheran  and  two 
Reformed  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  place  <^ 
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worship,  an  orphan  uylum,  and  infirmary,  and  a  military 
hospital.  The  palace,  which  was  parti^y  destroyed  \>j 
fire  in  1814,  haa  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  mii- 
versity,  which  was  founded  by  Frederic,  Markgrave  of 
Bayreuth,  in  1743.  The  establishments  now  connected 
with  it  arfr— an  equestrian  academy,  a  gymnasium,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  polytechnic  school,  an  academy  of 
moraU  and  the  fine  arts,  a  fine  chemical  laboratoi^^,  a 
botanical  garden,  a  philological  seminary,  an  anatomical 
school,  museums  of  natural  histoiy,  the  One  arts,  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  a  library  of  upwards  of  100.000  to- 
lumes,  and  a  diniool  matitute.  The  average  yearly  number 
of  stodents  attenuiw  th^  univereity  is  about  350*.  The 
Leopold-Caroline  academy  nf  naturalists,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1666  simultaneously  with  the  Parisian 
academy  of  sciences,  has  its  seat  here,  and  is  the  first 
learned' society  that  was  instituted  in  Germany.  There 
are  also  a  society  of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy,  and  a 
general  society  for  domestic  and  rural  economy.  The  town 
Has  Victories  £>r  weaving  and  printing  cotton'  goods,  and 
^Iso  manufactures  stockings  and  hats  on  a  large  scale, 
gloves,  leather,  tobacco,  looking  glasses,  linen,  toys,  &a 
Erlangen,  together  with  the  principality  of  Bayreuth,  be- 
came an  appendage  of  the  &varian  crown  by  the  treaty 
of  1809. 

ERLAU  (in  Hungarian  EGER.  and  in  utient  recnds 
AGIUA)  is  the  chief  town  of  the  eamtr  of  Hevea,  in 
Upper  Hungary.  It  is  mtuated  in  a  heantiftil  valley  in  tfae 
mi^  of  richly  cultivated  lands,  skirted  by  mnuntoins 
crowned  by  woods  and  vineyards ;  in  47"  53'  N.  laL,  and 
20°  23'  E.  long.  The  Erlaubaoh  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
whicn  are  surrounded  by  fortifications  about  seven  miles  iu 
circuit,  through  which  thero  are  six  gates ;  the  number  of 
houses  is  about  2900,  and  of  inhabitants  about  18,400.  but 
the  majority  dwell  in  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls.  Erlau 
was  founded  by  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  who  resided  ia 
it  about  800  years  ago,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop; 
of  late  years  it  has  become  that  of  an  archbishop.  It  con- 
tains four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two  monasteries,  and 
a  Greek  and  a  Protestant  church.  The  houses  in  the  town 
are  lam.  and  built  in  a  neat  stylo ;  the  principid  ornament 
is  the  £yceuni,a  very  handsome  and  spacious  edifiee,b^im 
by  Count  Charles  Euterh&sy  in  1760,  and  finished  in  1775, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  160,000/. ;  there  is  an  observatory 
1 72  feet  high,  a  handsome  chaoe^  and  a  very  spacious  exa- 
mination hall  and  hbrory  attacned  to  the  institution.  The 
Lyceum  has  two  fhculttea,  philosophy  and  jurisprudence, 
conducted  by  sixteen  professors,  and  is  very  numerously 
attended.  Opposite  toe  Lyceum  stands  the  cathedral 
church,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  the 
neighbouring  church  of  the  Minorites  is  a  splendid  struc- 
ture. The  archbishop's  palace  is  a  fine  building  situated  on 
a  hill.  Erlau  has  a  county  hall,  a  high  school,  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary,  an  asylum  for  decayed  deigymen.  a  school 
toT  educatii^  teachers,  several  librariea.  an  hoapital.  and  two 
mineral  spiiiwi  maeh  used  by  invalids.  Tlie  town  haa  an 
extensive  traffic  in  red  wines,  tlie  produce  of  the  vineyards 
in  the  vicinity,  which  is  estimated  at  1.197.000  gaUons  per 
annum.  The  manufkcturea  consist  of  linens,  wodlens.  hats, 
Sec. 

ERMINE,  or  ERBON.  one  of  the  flirs  in  heraldry,  so 
•ailed  fnm  the  wmuttla  whow  skin  ftunuhes  it  I 
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It  is  represented  white,  with  black  spots  or  tofts.  The 
black  spots  in  ermine  are  not  of  any  detenninata  numbar, 
but  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  herald-painter. 
ERMINE.  [MnsTELA.] 

ERNE,  IX)UGH,  lies  almost  entirel}i  in  the  oounW  of 
Fermanagh,  which  it  traverses  from  one  end  to  the  ouwr. 
The  limits  are  oonudwed  to  extend  from  Beleek  on  the 
north-west  to  Belturbet  on  the  south-east,  a  length  of 
forty  English  miles ;  but  for  some  distance  within  these  two 
towns,  as  well  as  about  Enniskillen,  it  is  so  narrow  as  to 
form  more  pn^ierly  part  of  the  river  Enie.  It  offos  the 
greatest  extent  of  inund  nmrkatioii.  Uioudi  somevhat  ob- 
Btmeted  by  shallows,  ot  any  of  the  Iridi  lakes;  bnt  Lough 
Neagh,  from  being  more  free  from  islands,  contains  a 
greater  surfoce  of  water.  The  waters  of  Lough  Erne  do 
not  possess  the  petrilVing  qualities  of  that  lake,  hut  they 
have  a  harsh  and  unjueasant  taste,  and  are  tmwholesome 
to  drink,  particularly  at  the  season  for  gathering  the  flax, 
which  is  laid  to  soak  along  its  shores. 

The  lake  abounds  in  fisn-TSUch  as  trout,  salmon,  pike, 
perch,  bream,  eels,  and  smaller  fish :  there  are  also  great 
quantities  of  wild  duck,  and  during  the  winter  it  is  visited 
by  flocks  of  ^eese  and  various  manne  birds.  There  is  not 
one  village  immediately  on  its  shores  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent, and  the  eonntry  ia  but  thinly  populated.  There  are 
sevoal  mini  of  antient  eastlea  aloi^  the  shores,  and  on  the 
island  of  Devenish  is  a  roimd  tower  in  excellent  presena> 
tion.  Several  lane  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  kke. 
which  are  navigable  for  boats  from  two  to  three  miles  up. 
On  aeeount  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  fords  that  occur  in 
the  narrow  parts,  the  boats  employed  on  Uie  lake  are  chiefly 
flat-bottomed,  and  of  avety  rude  constnii^n:  they  are 
called  *  cots.'  and  are  principally  used  in  supplying  the 
town  of  Enniskillen  with  turf. 

Lough  Erne  is  usually  considered  as  divided  into  two, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes,  with  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  between  them,  couMsting  of  a  narrow  channel,  which 
may  more  prc^rly  be  called  part  of  the  river  Eme.  The 
Lower  Lake  is  by  &r  the  larger  and  deepor,  having  in 
some  plaees  bom  300  to  230  fbet  of  water,  but  the  depth  is 
T«7  irregolar,  and  its  soifaee  is  thickly  studded  with 
islands.  Although  within  foormileB  of  the  s^  it  ataads  at 
an  elevation  of  r48  foet  above  low-water  spring-tides  in.  the 
dry  season,  and  rises  from  6  to  8  feet  in  the  winter,  according 
to  the  season.  Hie  first  ikll  occurs  at  the  village  of  Beleek, 
firom  which  point  to  Ballyshannon  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  falls.  There  is  in  this  lake  an  expanse  of  water, 
about  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  tolmhly 
clear  of  islands. 

In  the  Upper  Lake  the  most  open  part  is  not  aboro 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  each  direction,  and  in  this  space 
are  several  small  islands.  Its  depth  seldom  exceeds  20  feet, 
tfae  greatest  that  occurs  being  75.  Its  level  ranges  from 
II  inches  to  3  feet  10  inches  above  the  Lower  Lake,  the 
mean  differenoe  being  about  30  inehes. 

The  e«ieral  features  of  the  ghorea  aronnd  the  lake  are 
rounded  ist^ted  limestone  hills  of  moderate  bcMit,  rardy 
rising  to  600  feet  above  its  surfho^  except  towaiu  the  -west- 
em  extreme,  when  the  Poola  Fooka  rai^e  ti  table-land 
reaches  1000  feet  Thsprmiling  aatme  ^tin  bottom  is 
a  bluish  dqr. 
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BRNB8TI,  JOHN  AUGUSTUS,  was  born  at  Tenn- 
itadl^  m  tbeThuringerWald,  on  the  4th  August,  1707. 
He  was  educated  at  Wittenbnn'  and  Leipzig,  and  became 
oonrector  of  the  school  of  St  ThomBS,  in  the  latter  city,  in 
the  year  1731.  He  succeeded  J.  M.  Gessner  as  rectorin 
1 734.  While  engaged  in  this  situation  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation  as  a  classical  scholar;  so  much  bo,  that  in  1742 
the  University  of  Leipzig  violated  its  own  rule  of  never 
electing  to  any  professorship  the  master  of  a  scltooU  and 
appointed  him  professor  ex^ordinary  of  antient  literature. 
He  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  in  1766,  and  professor 
of  theology,  with  the  degree  of  Dr.,  in  1758:  he  held  the 
two  last  named  profeworships  t<^ther  till  1770,  when  be 

Sve  up  the  formw  to  his  nepnew,  Augustus  WilUam.  He 
id  on  tiM  1 1th  September,  1781.  Emesti  was  a  man  of 
conriderabls  abilitiet,  and  especially  of  a  very  msthodioal 
mind,  to  which  are  due  the  gntA  impnrramMiti  in  the 
system  of  teaching  introduced  by  him,  ami  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  adopted  in  the  German  oniTersilies.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  classics,  and  no  mean  proficient  in 
theological  learning.  His  Latin  style  is  very  elegant  for  a 
German,  little  inferior  indeed  to  that  of  Ruhnken,  and 
fiilly  equal  to  that  of  Wyttenbach :  a  good  specimen  of  his 
Latmity  may  be  seen  in  A.  Matthia's  Etoquentia  Latino. 
His  knowledge  of  Greek,  thoi^h  less  Vcurate,  was  still 
very  respectable.  The  work  for  which  he  is  best  known 
is  hifl  edition  of  Cicero,  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  ones.  The  third  and  last  edition  of  this 
author  published  by  him  was  printed  at  Halle  in  1775. 
Hii  CloMf  dceromana,  or  Inoex  of  words  and  aid^eots 
to  Ciocn's  works,  is  stiU  in  general  use.  Besides  his 
Cieen,  Bmesti's  Mitia  Doetrinm  SMtidtorM  and  InHttuHo 
JhterpnUt  Novi  TtHameiUi  are  much  esteemed  by  students 
at  the  present  dur ;  the  latter  has  been  recently  translated 
into  Bn|;liBh.  The  editicm  of  Homer  whioh  Emeati  pub* 
lished  m  1 7S9-65  is  merely  an  improved  reprint  of  the 
hackneyed  edition  by  Dr.  Clark.  It  was  republished  by 
Dindorf  in  1884.  His  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  ap- 
peared in  1761,  is  suspected  to  have  owed  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  valuabia  in  it  to  the  contributions  of  Ruhnken. 
An  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  '  Museum  Oritioum,*  vol.  ii, 
p.  151.  BmestTs  editions  of  Polybiua,  Tacitus,  and  Sue- 
tonius, have  been  quite  supmeded  \tf  tiuse  of  Selnrai^iSu- 
ser.  Bekker,  and  F.  A.  Wolf. 

ERNBSTI,  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM,  nephew  of  the 
vreoeduig,  was  b«n  at  FlohndorC  nter  Tennstadt;  the  26th 
Nonnber.  1783.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle  at  Leipiig. 
was,  made  pnfesKV  of  philosopny  then  in  1765,  and,  as 
has'  been  mentioDed.  swcoeeded,  tm  his  uBole's  resignation, 
to  the  pRrffessonhip  ol  eloquence  (in  1770^  He  died  of 
myaj^iBxy  on  the  2rai  Julr,  1801.  He  was  mindpally  dis- 
ta^isoBd  as  a  very  jnod  Latin  aoholar.  His  best  known 
work  is  an  edition  or  V^,  with  a  very  eopioiu  glossary, 
which  was  reprinted  twiea  in  his  lifetime ;  the  fliixd  editiw 
P.  C  No.  599. 


E  R  P 

was  in  the  press  when  be  died,  and  was  completed  by 
SeUUbr. 

ERNESn,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN  TOSOPHILUS. 
also  a  nephew  of  John  Augustus,  was  bom  at  Amstadt,  in 
the  Thunnger  Wald,  in  1 756.  He  was  proftssor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Leipz^  from  1 7S2  to  1801,  when 
be  succeeded  his  cousin,  Augustus  William,  as  professor  of 
eloquence.  He  died  on  the  5th  J  une  in  the  following  year. 
This  scholar  published  editions  of  Silius  Italicus  and^sop; 
Lexicon  Tecmologia;  Gretcee  Bheiuricee,  Lips.  1 795 ;  Lex. 
Techn.Rommorum  Bheiorica. Lvpa.,  1797(bothvery  useful 
works) ;  Hesychii  Glotsa  Sacree,  17S5 ;  Suidee  et  Phavonni 
Glottee  Sacra,  1786;  a  translation  into  German  of  Du- 
mesnil's  lAtin  Synonyms,  and  a  German  version  of  ihe 
principal  works  of  CSeno.  (Cicero's  GeiH  and  J^«rn,  1799- 
1802.) 

ERPB'NIUS.  The  celebrated  orientalist,  Thomas  £r- 
penius,  or  Thomas  van  Erpen.  was  bom  at  Gorcum,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1584.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was 
sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  received  his  education ;  and  in 
1608  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  university 
of  that  town.  He  had  studied  chiefly  theology  and  orientu 
literature,  and  after  the  termination  of  his  academic  educa- 
tion, he  undertook  a  tour  to  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  for  the  Luther  prosecution  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  Isaac  Casau- 
bonus,  and  aniled  himself  of  the  Arabic  instructions  of  a 
learned  Maronite,  Joseph  Barbatua.  then  a  resident  in  the 
French  capital.  Erpenius  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1612,  and  was  in  the  following  year  appointed  profieasor 
of  Orwntal  langiu^es  in  the  university  of  Levden,  an  office 
to  which  was  added  subaequoitly  tiiat  of  Arabic  interpreter 
to  the  Netharlands.  On  two  oceasiona,  in  1620  and  1621, 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  on  business  of  the  university  of  Leyden. 
With  these  interruptions  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature.  He 
established  an  Arabic  press  at  his  own  house,  and  employed 
himself  in  editing  a  uumbo*  of  works,  which  have  been  of 
the  greatest  utflitv  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Oriental 
laeamng.  He  died  of  a  oonti^ous  disease  at  the  age  of 
forty,  November  13th,  1624.  The  work  which  has  contri- 
buted most  to  give  celebrity  to  the  navio  of  Rrpenius  is  his 
*  Grammatioa  Arabiea,  quinque  Lbris  methodioe  explicata,* 
published  at  L^den  in  1613,  4to.  It  has  often  been  re- 
edited  with  additions  and  alterations,  and  has  become  the 
foundation  of  nearly  every  subsequent  Arabic  grammar 
printed  in  Europe  wwn  to  that  of  Bilvestre  do  Sacy.  The 
most  remarkal^  of  Erpenius's  other  publications  are  the 
following:  *  Proverbiorum  Arabicoium  oenturiee  dua^' 
Leyden,  1614  and  1623,  8vo.:  '  Locmani  Sapientis  Fabulie 
et  selecta  quBsdam  Arabum  Adafi;ia,'  Leyden,  1615,  8vo.; 
an  edition  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  the  Pentatmidi,  the  lbrme^]m|^i^|E)d  in  1616,  the  l^er 
in  1628:  an  edition  of  the  ebnoKde  of  Elmakin,  with  a 
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Latin  translation,  published  after  bis  death,  under  the  title 
of  *  Histwia  Saraeenica,'  Leyden,  1625,  fol.;  two  original 
IreatiaeB  on  Arabic  grammar,  beiuing  the  title,  *  Gramma- 
tiica  Anbica,  dicta  Giarumia,  et  libellus  centum  Regratium,* 
I^den,  1617, 4to. ;  and  a  Hebrev  Grammar*  *  Giunmatica 
Bwsa  nneralis,*  Leyden,  1621,  8vo.  . 

ERPETOLOGY.  [Hbrpetoiooy.] 

E'RPETON,  Lac^p&le'g  name  tor  a  genus  of  serpents 
placed  1^  Cuvier  next  to  Eryx.  The  name  should  be 
written  Herpetcn. 

The  genus  is  furnished  with  two  soft  prominences, 
covered  with  loalas,  oq  the  mtusle.  The  head  is  protM;t«d 
by  laree  plate«;  (boie  beneath  belly  are  not  largo,  aiid 
those  beneKh  the  toil  scarcAly  differ  from  the  other  scales. 
The  tail  however  is  very  long  and  pointed.  Cuvier,  who 
speaks  of  the  priority  of  haei-pide,  who  first  described  the 

Cus  under  the  name  of  Erpeton,  remarks  that  Menem 
changed  the  name  to  BMnopirut. 


HvrpetOB  teat»i)«l«t  q*, 

ERRATIC  BLOCKS  are  those  weather-wora  and  mora 
tr  less  rounded  fragments  of  the  harder  lecks  whi<^  ara 
^und  very  widely  scattered  over  the  snrftee  of  the  earth, 
and  at  great  distances  from  die  places  vbenee  thejr  u»  sup- 
l^osed  to  be  derived. 

In  mo  they  vaiy  ttom  ten  thonsand  cubical  itet  and  up- 
wards to  a  lew  in^hes^  M.  Brongniart  has  proposed  to 
des^fnate  the  several  sizes  by  partinilar  names,  as  gigantic, 
metric,  cephallary,  pugillu^,  Qdc  But  in  Bneland  we 
generally  confine  the  term  oratie  blocks  to  ue  larger 
masses,  calling  those  of  middling  sise  boulders,  and  ar- 
ranging the  smaller  along  with  travel :  this  Is,  howev», 
too  vague.  The  nature  of  erratio  blooka  is  not  less  various 
than  their  size.  Every  species  of  rock  seens  to  have  con- 
tributed a  portion  of  its  substance  towards  the  mass,  though 
the  harder,  being;  better  capable  of  resisting  the  disinte- 
grating and  corralling  influence  of  atraospkeiFie  eauses,  are 
lound  in  the  greatest  abundance,  such  as  quartz,  petrasiln, 
greenstone,  granite,  porphyry,  syenite,  gneiss,  primitive 
and  tnnsition  timestone,  dolomite,  serpentine,  siliceous 
pudding-stones,  siliceous  sandstones,  &<;. 

The  distribution  and  situation  of  these  Uoeks  are  abe 
very  diflbrent  Seldom  isolated,  thef  are  generalty  found 
m  patches  or  groups,  as  in  the  environs  of  Geneva,  the 
plains  of  Westpnalia,  in  Sweden,  Sec. ;  or  in  long  bands  or 
trains,  as  in  th?  north  of  Hecklenberg  Stretitz,  where  they 
run  in  a  direction  west-north-west  and  east-south-east ;  or 
widely  spread  over  considerable  tracts,  as  between  Wupsaw 
and  Gtodno,  between  St.  Pet^bui^  and  Moscow,  in  Bast 
Prussia,  &c  Sometimes  they  cover  horixonial  plains,  as  in 
the  north  of  Germany ;  sometimes  they  rest  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  mountains,  as  in  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  and  occa- 
sionaily  on  the  very  tops  of  lofty  eminences,  as  o»  the  sura- 
nits  of  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Rettwiek,  of  Reedaberg, 
■od  of  Osmund,  about  fiOOO  feet  above  the  levri  of  the  sea. 
Bonut^vnea        «m  awn  in  greatest  alnmdanoe  at  tho 


bottom  of  valleys  where  they  open  into  the  plains,  and  in 
other  instances  they  are  found  collected  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  the  high  and  narrow  parts  of  the  valleys,  as  is 
obswved  at  Detmwd  and  east  of  Lemgo.  At  times  they  are 
so  ^undant  as  to  be  acoumiilated  into  hills  of  a  particular 
form,  as  is  the  case  in  Smaland,  in  Sweden ;  and  sometimes 
th^  fbrm  even  mountains  of  considerable  height,  as  may 
be  seen  near  Quedlie,  in  Norway ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
the  larger  blocks  are  at  the  top,  the  othen  ^im'*"«*''"g 
gradually  towaids  the  bottom. 

Though  generally  superficially  disposed,  erratic  blocks 
are  ^wev^  in  sonic  places  found  imbedded  in  g  fibe  san<} 
which  has  iw^ii>&  commoit  with  their  vatOre  er  origin, 
as  in  t^e  pkliv  c/Woitphalia,''  Soqt9  blo«^  (anj  this  may 
depend  either  on  their  own  particular  nature,  or  the  great^ 
or  less  friction  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence,  or 
the  nature  of  the  climate,)  have  their  angles  and  edges  as 
sharp  as  though  they  were  just  detached  from  their  native 
mountains,  a«  i«  thci  case  to  tb«  aeigbbourhood  of  Gro- 
ningen. 

When  tihe  orrgtiQ  blocks  are  not  at  any  grut  distance 
fkom  the  spois  wkenoe  they  come,  they  may  be  easily  traced 
up  to  their  origin.  Thus  those  which  are  in  the  basin  of 
the  Rhine  come  from  the  Grisons ;  those  of  the  valley  of 
the  lake  of  Ziirtch  and  of  the  Limmat  have  been  detached 
from  the  mountains  of  Glaris;  those  of  the  basin  of,tlie 
Reuss  come  from  the  rocks  E(t  tl^  source  of  this  river ;  and 
those  of  the  Aar  and  the  Jura  from  the  lofty  mountains  in 
the  canton  of  Berno.  Even  thoaq  which  cover  tJte  vr^ly 
extended  tr»Qt  from  QfHand  on  th^  vest,  to  St.  Petersbutg 
and  Tver  oo  the  east,  are  supposed  by  Von  Buch,  Haus> 
wanq,  Brugvwis,  Alex.  Brongniart,  to  be  traceable  to 
Scandinavia-  It  is  however  r«markfihle  (Im^  contrazy 
to  what  is  generally  cbw^ed  of  tfaosported  debris,  the 
blocks  are  frequwtly  lai^est  as  thev  are  ftrthest  rwiwved 
from  the  plaoe  whence  they  oajne,  duninisbing  gradually  in 
sise  as  the^  approach  the  parent  rock;  thus  the  blocks 
found  in  MackUnberg  and  Seeland,  which  are  asoertaiaed 
Id  be  deiived  ftom  the  Scandinavian  paaiosula,  are 
than  the  blerka  of  the  same  locka  in  Scania  and  East  Gotli- 
kmd.  aifcd  they  disappear  altogether  .close  tq  tha  primordial 
Wtuntaiiui  vheftoe  they  were  derived. 

In  oertaitt  places  the  blocks  ant  aimoet  exclwively  ef  a 
pafttenlav  kind,  while  in  othen  they  vary  neatly  in  their 
nineral  obAnatei^  proving  tctgether  with  uw  aBoerttiined 
situation  of  the  aant;  recbi  in  «;^u.  that  they  must  have 
been  aiswbled  from  variqua  quart«n-  Thi»  is  the  oaae 
with  (he  erratic  blocks  of  York&hirev  and  with  tbeae  of 
Lithuania,  for  though  the  greater  pivt,  peTha|%  0|C  ^Q»e  in 
Uw  latta*  locality  may  be  similar  to  tiha  rooks  vi  Swedeo 
and  Nonray,  then  are  many  evidsBtty  derived  ottwc 


As  fa>tl»divwttQn  in  which  tfa»  bands  of  «ntfwblaehf 
seen  to  lie.  and  the  quarter  wbenee  they  ateea  to  have 
oonek  they  ara  very  variwjv*  We  hav«  jqat  imfi  thftt  ia 
the  north  of  Meokleshng  ^  trains  afe  ift  «  tiM  west- 
north-west  and  eaB(«Hith-ea«l.  Count  Rawiraiffski  ob- 
soms  that,  vhaa  many  blooks  ar^  aaewmlated  they  fotaa 
pavaUek  tmes  with  a  dinotion  ftom  north-eaM  (»  aoutb-imt. 
Biongiiiart  says  they  have  a  geaenU  direetkA  awth  and 
south.  Sir  James  Hall  ^Kalw  of  tlyiae  in  tb«  eAie^tbour- 
hood  of  Bdiabufgh  as  oonuag  fteaa  the  veit.  We  have  paid 
that  those  en  the  north  of  the  A^  mpa  C|om  «attth- 

If  any  thing  fluther  were  wxumm  ^  fimpUiQa1»  tt« 
problem  at  fnalao  blacks,  it  the  ivaww  chibince  at 
which  they  are  samatimea  finwd  ftoaa  the  nairQlt  leoha  d 
umilav  eemMsitien;  that  Uoaha  «(  gwkite  ««e  tmnd  en 
the  Bovrntanu  of  Fotaat  vhilft  tfi*  nearait  nnit*  neka  we 
in  l^souIlMi^aha■tfll■I  bandied  IngiwiqC  Norie^UataMe 
aU;  the  detaolMd  hkMfes  vtt  fount  aipatUed  ftom  their 
paie«t  reaha  fay  intarvwiaf  hflU  hnad  and  deey  nUayit.  as 
that  of  the  Aar,  and  even  by  Anile  and  seaa  a  thaa  in  Ae 
Borth  of  Oionbertand  ttme  are  boukbaia  whicAk  haw  been 
towDsperted  aeroaa  the  S(d«ay  FriUi  frcaa  l)wip|iiwk  and 
^e  blochs  oa  the  law  plains  efGevma^  are  aBpanMedfoon 
their  parent  rooks  ^  the  Bailie. 

Bnf^aad,  as  weU  aa  the  wattiwHrt  of  Sunpit  haa  mwy 
uMts  covered  with  erratie  tocka,  some  oT  whwh  «aei»  to  he 
Mrived  from  Ncnray,  while  others  aM  evideatlv  the  ^ 
iHris  of  our  own  manntam&  For  details  ve  refor  vte  leader 
to  the  obswrvations  and  work*  ot  SMbviek.  .Coayhaue* 
Buekland.  Phillip 'BSibtoittU^^^  ^ 
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KmtM  blo«lcii«n  ilift  OMMaiit  AkHitat  «tf  otlur 
yarooftlMiiorM. 

Fna  niM  bm  tWMi  ikMdr  Mtidi  ind  firtim  th*  cizenm- 
•teuw  of  attatM  ttm^  iyitig  on  «nm  ^  tho  Uott  nodora 
AmutiDnii  U  trill  mtOj  oemeiTCd  tb*t  thoy  pitwut  oM 
of  the  most  ineiqdioable  of  gsological  phenomena.  Hm 
bkielu  ott  the  Jtaift«  and  ftom  Um  Alpa  geaar^,  having 
first  attnttad  uotk^  ham  givan  itaa  to  a  great  v&riety  of 
hypoUiaaafe,  the  moit  ramarkaUe  of  wUA  m  the  ^low- 
ing >^i.  Da  Luo  im  of  opinUm  that  than  blo<te  had  baea 
projected  iftto  the  air  by  tiie  aame  fsrce  whieh  uphaavod 
ibA  Alpa,  and  that  Aey  had  fUlail  at  Meatar  leam  dia- 
tenoaai ftscMdiiiff  to  the  atrength  and  dSraotion  ^that  fbne. 
3.  Von  Bdoh,  Baehart  Aio.,  bUribute  th«ir  axUtctiM  to  an 
immoiiaa  dibaota  which  iWopt  down  the  bleek*  fhn  th« 
Alpa  to  tho  feot  of  (he  Jura,  up  tho  tl,ope  «t  whioh  they 
mre  fttned  by  the  tmpulaa  they  tad  reoeiTed,  in  tha  aaue 
wav  aa  a  hill  rolled  along  wlUi  foree  riieo  Up  a  hillooh.  3* 
Othera,  as  DtubofaMon,  ha«o  thouj^t  thu  theac  Moeka, 
vhich  are  almost  wlu^ly  of  traoaitlon  fockA,  *eire  tho  r»- 
maiiu  trf'  i  mutUe  thee*  RKdus  of  Uter  ftrmRtion  ^an  the 
limaatowi  of  A*  Jittit  and  tMiaagMntlT  nuoh  mom  recent 
than  to  gatiataUjr  ftdmitted,  and  vhich,  having  h««n  do- 
strayed^  Ml  nothing  but  thaso  teetimoniala  of  tfi«f»  fbrmof 
exiatettce.  4.  Didomiett  auppoeed  that  Htm  miumttB  the 
Alps  WON  fbrmerty  Oonnected  with  those  of  tho  Jlu«  by  Ut 
inolined  plane,  tthioh  has  been  destroyed  by  th»  same  revo- 
lution that  preeipitated  the  blocks  Aroin  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  to  the. plateau,  and  into  tite  vftUeys  of  the  Jnm.  9. 
Venturt  has  attempted  to  exphib  the  pessAee  of  the  blookft 
fmm  the  Alps  into  the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  floathig  tfaom 
dovn  Ob  rafts  of  ioe.  S.  OthM  have  upheaved  the  Jura, 
whioh  thev  suppose  to  have  been  Ibrmerty  on  a  level  with 
the  base  or  the  Alps,  and  with  it  the  blocks  which  bad  rolled 
dewn  upon  this  oal6areouil  phun.  7.  Finally,  Von  Bueh, 
extending  his  genwal  tbeony  to  the  patticular  phenomeUOtt, 
thinks  that  the  dispersion  of  tiie  blocks  is  the  result  of  an 
upraising  of  the  Alps  posterior  to  the  fbnnation  of  tho  tet- 
tury  rooks. 

M.  Broagntort  very  justly  obMrvei  that  tiiose  hypothesos 
leave  many  difficulties  unexplained:. he  conceives  that  as 
the  phenomenon  of  erratic  blocks  Is  a  very  general  onot  It  ts 
presumable  that  tiie  cause  also  is  genersl.  Certain  it  k 
tliat  even  if  it  were  possible  satiafbctorlly  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  erratic  blocks  found  upon  the  Jura,  the  same 
reasoning  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  other  cases ;  and  in 
the  utter  impossibility  of  diMOVerinp  any  sinftle  cause  com- 
petent to  the  production  of  such  diifereot  eSbcts,  ve  must 
have  recourse  to  the  more  probable  ooigecture  of  M.  La- 
rivi^re,  that  the  dispersion  and  disposition  of  erratic  blocks 
have  been  effected  in  different  vays.  The  more  powerful 
cause  however  be  conceives  to  be  the  transporting  power  of 
iceme«rs  and  icebergs  in  which  opinion  hi  is  fiulowed  by 
Hr.  Lyell  and  othen., 

Erxatie  blocks,  like  otbsr  phenomena,  kn  attended  with 
their  pecnliar  advanti^eS:  thus  on  hot  &nd  dry  soi^  and 
when  not  in  too  great  abundance,  they  keep  the  soil  cool 
and  moist,  sheltering  it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in 
the  day,  and  thus  diminishing  the  evaporation  of  its  mois- 
ture.  On  cold  soils  they  tend  to  maintain  an  equable 
warmth  by  diminishing  r8diatk>n*  at  night  In  some 
countries  they  aie  the  only  building- stones,  as  in  East 
Friesland  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Groningen.  In  others 
they  supply  the  necussary  lime,  as  at  Konigsberg,  Revel, 
&c.  Inose  of  a  convenient  size  are  used  in  Russia  and 
Poland  for  paving  the  towns :  when  broken  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  the  repairs  of  roads. 

ERRHINES  (from  m  (H  and  rkin  (piy),  'the  now'), 
medicines  whidi  are  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  which 
cause  an  increased  flow  of  the  secretion  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  them,  and  oflsn  of  the  ooDtiguous  ttVitiee  and 
sinuses ;  fl-e^uently  also  occsaioning  sheeking,  and  an  nn-' 
usual  secretion  of  tears.  Bnu%  of  different  kinds  ate  fbr 
miliar  examples  of  this  class  of  Substances,  and  tfae^je  gene- 
rally Cause  sneexing,  at  least  when  first  employed ;  but 
others,  such  as  the  tutpeth  mineral,  merely  produce  in' 
creased  secretion  of  the  membrane.  Where  sneezing  en- 
sues, a  considerable  shock  is  fblt  over  the  whole  frame,  and 
of  this  effect  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  to  change  the 
action  of  the  system,  or  to  remove  morbid  impftsssions,  as 
when  certain  fits  are  impending,  or  for  more  limited  pur- 
poses, such  as  disbdging  any  foreign  hody  from  the  nose. 
The  Mondafy  efllMt  mF  errhines  1*  more  freqiuotly  desired 


to  ^VD  roller  to  the  loaded  veasels,  by  noiUnf  Una  to  m 
enased  secretion.  Hence  they  are  nsed  in  TaTions  disoasH 
conditions  of  the  or^an  of  smeU,  and  even  of  the  neighbour^- 
log  ei^ians,  being  suppeeed  to  influence  Uio  veasels  of  the 
eye,  end  *ven  of  the  Main.  SonieafibetionBofth«eyeb«D4 
Uioof  the  heed*  we  eertoUily  relierod  by  such  meuis»  and 
their  occasional  use  may  he  permitted;  but  tin  hebltufel 
lue  of  eTAinea  is  in  most  caaes  otgeetiMiable^  and  ftdloWed 
by  htirtAil  oonsetiuencea.  The  membrane  of  Oie  nose  be» 
oomas  tfaidtened,  ita  aensibilitv  impaired,  and  the  power  of 
discrimtnathig  odotors  greatly  lessened ;  while,  if  the  aub> 
stanoe  be  poawseed  at  the  same  time  of  narcotic  qualitin^ 
such  bs  sauff  procured  from  tobacco,  tin  palate  the  tto* 
mach,  and  other  oigans  ooncemed  in  digestion  UkewiaA 
suffer,  ahd  loM  of  appetite  with  other  symptoms  9t  indiges- 

tiOrt  MMUtt. 

SRftlNA.  tHiLLXMBmx.] 

ERROR  (in  law),  a  (kult  in  the  pleadinn  «>  in  On  pro' 
caes,  or  in  the  judgment,  upon  which  a  mt,  called  a  writ 
of  error  (breve  de  ertore  corrigendo),  is  brought.  It  is 
the  ordinary  mode  tit  appeal  flvm  a  eourt  of  reeordt  and  ia 
in  the  nature  ot  a  ttaamission  to  the  judges  of  a  ootat 
superior  te  tiiat  in  which  the  judgment  was  given*  by  whtoh 
they  an  authohted  to  examine  the  reoord,  and  on  aurti 
esanlttadon  to  itfBrth  or  revene  the  Judgment  eeoording  to 
law.  For  the  oases  in  which  this  writ  is  tosuedi  and  the 
oourts  to  which  It  is  directed,  sea  Bao.  dbt*  tit.  Error. 

BRSKtNE,  THOMAS  LORD,  was  the  third  aud 
yoimgest  son  of  David  earl  of  Buchon.  He  was  bottt, 
according  to  some  authorities,  in  Januiury,  1746,  end 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  eduoatlon  partly  in  ^e 
high-school  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  the  Univet' 
sity  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1764  he  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  but  not  thinking  his  prospects  of  promo^ 
tion  in  tbat  service  sufficiently  good,  he  accepted  a  com" 
mission  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot  in  I7ee.  In  1 770  he 
married  Frances,  daughtw  of  Daniel  Moon,  Hi  P.  for 
Harlow,  and  soon  after  went  with  hia  r^unent  to  Hinorea. 
Upon  his  retnm  to  England,  in  177S,  he  amieam  to 
have  heeome  remarkable  far  the  brillianey  of  ma  cm* 
versatibnal  talents.  (Wraxatl's  MemiAr*^  vol,  I.  p.  US| 
antf  BosweUt  Life  <^  JbAum,  voL  il.  p.  170,  ed.  I7B9.) 
In  1775,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  mother,  but 
it  is  said  iq^ainst  his  own  judgment,  he  commenced  the 
study  (tf  the  law,  and  entered  himself  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  also  as  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  d^ree,  and  thereby  saving  the  additional  term  of 
two  years,  during  which  his  name  must  otherwise  have  re- 
mained on  the  books  of  lincoln's  Inn.  He  became  the  pupil 
of  Mr.  Buller,  and  afterwards  ol  Mr.  Wood,  both  of  whom 
were  subsequently  raised  to  the  Bench.  In  Trinity  term, \776, 
Hr.  Erskine  wfts  called  to  the  bar,  where  his  success  was 
as  rapid  aa  it  was  brilliant  In  the  same  term  he  as  e&i> 
ployed  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Capt  Baillie,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Cheenwich  Hospital,  who  waa  prosecuted  for 
an  alleged  libel  on  On  other  officers  of  that  establishment. 
Hie  prosecution  was  in  feet  instituted  by  Lord  SaudwiclL 
then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  wh<^  it  appeared,  had 
abused  the  (fiiarity  by  appointing  landsmen  as  pensioners  to 
serve  his  own  electioneering  purposes.  Mr.  Erskine's 
eloquent  and  Indignant  speech  at  once  established  his  ro* 
putation ;  such  indeed  Was  its  instantaneous  effect,  that 
thirty  retainers  were  presented  to  him  before  he  left  the 
court.  His  practice  and  reputation  inMcased  so  rapidly, 
that  in  1 78^  when  he  had  been  scarcely  five  years  at  the 
bar,  he  received  a  patent  of  precedence  at  the  suggestion  o 
Lord  Honsfield,  who  then  presided  in  tibe  court  of  King 
Bench.  In  the  same  year  Hr.  BrskiiM  was  returned 
member  for  Portamoutfa,  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fox, 
with  tiie  immediate  view  of  supporting  that  minisler's 
fktaous  India  Bill  In  the  House  of  Commons  however 
his  success  by  no  means  equalled  the  expectations  whioh 
his  friends  had  formed,  though  tus  pariiamentary  speeches 
would  appear  to  ha\*6  been  mr  above  mediocrity.  In  the 
same  year  also  he  was  made  attorney-general  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  an  appointment  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
advisers  of  the  crown,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  in  1792, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  abandon  the  defence  of 
Tlios.  Paine  when  he  was  prosecuted  for  his  pubhcation 
'  The  Rights  of  Man.*  In  1802  be  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  Duc%  of  Cornwall ;  and  In  180B,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Orenville  ministry,  he  was  appointed  lord  dianoelkv* 
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maA  raued  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Enkioe,  of 
Restormel  Cistle,  in  (^rnwall.  Hia  tenure  of  office  ma 
however  briet  ftff  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ntintsttyin  1807, 
he  retired  ftom  public  liib.  After  this  period  Lord  Eitkine 
seldom  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  Houao  of  Lirids,  hnt  in 
1820  he  took  a  promincoit  part  on  the  oooanoi  of  tin  trial 
of  Qoeen  Caroline. 

In  the  later  yeara  of  his  life  he  was  hazaned  pecu- 
niary emhazrassmenti,  arising  from  the  loss  of  hu  loi^ 
professional  income,  and  an  unfortunate  investment  of  the 
CruUs  cuT  his  industry  in  land.  His  first  wife  died  in  1805, 
and  an  ill-aasorted  second  marriage  iueraaaed  his  domestie 
disquietudes,  injured  his  reputation,  and  gave  pain  to  his 
friends.   He  died  Nov.  17,  1823. 

Lord  Erskine'a  talents  were  peculiarly  those  of  an  ac- 
complished and  dexterous  advocatB:  his  eloquence  formed  an 
(Bra  at  the  bar,  and  his  addresses  to  juries  captivated  their 
imderstandings.  their  imaginations,  and  their  passions; 
they  were  not  marked  by  beauty  of  diction,  richness  of  or- 
nament, or  felicity  of  illustration,  but  }n  strength,  vigour, 
ud  simplioi^,  and  a  perfect  fleedom  ftom  coUoquiaf  tuI- 
girismB.  A  remarkable  feature  in  his  speeohes  is  an  taaet 
and  sedulous  acUwrenoe  to  some  one  great  prinuple  which 
he  IbSA  down,  and  to  which  all  bis  eflbrta  were  referrible 
and  subsidiary.  As  the  principle  thus  imposed  was  founded 
oa  truUi  and  justice,  whatever  mi^ht  be  his  ingenuity  in 
uplyii^  it  to  the  particular  case,  it  naturally  gave  to  his 
■doiess  an  air  of  honesty  ud  sinoerify  whidi  bad  great 
influence  with  the  jury. 

His  extraordinary  talent  was  developed  by  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  his  ind^ant  eloquence  was  called  forth 
in  defence  of  thuse  individuals  in  whose  persous  the  court 
and  the  government  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
constitutional  freedom.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment  from  the  recent  events  of  the  French  revolution ; 
and  the  government,  in  their  hatred  of  the  great  piinoiples 
of  liberty  then  being  established,  foi^t  that  actions,  not 
prineiidw,  are  the  proper  sul^eets  for  proseonUon.  As 
eounsel  for  the  defendmnts  in  these  political  prosecution^ 
Lord  Brskine  made  hia  nobleat  and  most  suaoessflil  effiwts ; 
CMrless  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  bis  client,  he  spoke 
home  truths  without  using  unnecessary  violence  or  low  in- 
Tective. 

Lcffd  Erskine  has  left  few  -[^oductions  in  writing ;  the 
principal  are  the  Pre&ce  to  Fox's  Speeches,  the  political 
romance  called  '  Armata,'  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  View 
of  the  CauEies  and  Cionsequences  of  the  War  with  France,' 
which  passed  through  48  editions.  His  speeches  have  been 
published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  Lord  Erskine  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  literary  man ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  singu- 
larities in  his  histo^,  that  with  a  soan^  stoek  of  what  is  nan* 
ally  called  literature,  he  ahould  have  been  ana  of  our  purest 
dassieal  speakera  and  writera.  His  study  was  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  greatest  model^  and  these  he  almost  knew  by 
heart  He  greatly  admired  the  writings  of  Burke,  and  fre- 
quently quoted  them  in  his  speeches. 

Scanty  notices  of  the  life  of  Lord  Erskine  are  published 
in  Lardner's  CycloptecUa  ('  Lives  of  British  Lawyers')  and 
the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Qallery  qf  Portraxts,  from  which  this 
account  has  been  t^en.  There  are  some  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  his  eloquence  in  Butler's  ReminUeencnt 
vol.  i.  p.  70.   His  statue  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Halt 

ERUCI'VORA.  (Zoofogy.)  [LAiciADjB.} 

ERUPTION.  [Volcano.] 

ERWIN.  [STRASBuita.] 

ERYO'NA.  [Vbnbiudx.3 

E'RYON,  Desmarest's  name  for  amacEonroiii  enuta- 
eean,  only  known  in  a  fossil  state. 

Extenud  antmna  short  (one-wghth  the  total  length 
of  the  body  including  the  tail),  setaceous.  |ffovided  at  their 
base  with  a  rather  large  scale,  which  is  ovoid  and  stroi^ly 
notched  on  the  internal  side ;  intermediate  antenna  seta- 
ceous, bifid,  much  shorter  than  the  external  ones,  and 
having  their  filaments  equal.  FIset  of  the  first  pair  neariy 
as  long  as  the  body,  slender,  linear,  not  spinous,  terminated 
by  very  lon^  and  narrow  chele,  with  fingers  little  bent, 
but  slightly  mftected  inwards ;  earpue  short ;  feet  of  the 
other  pairs  also  slendw,  and  those  of  the  second  and  third 
pair  terminated  with  pincers,  like  the  feet  of  liie  crawfishes 
(£creviS8es).  Cainv>aee  vety  mudi  depreued,  wide,  nearly 
aqoare,  but  littU  unneen  anteriorly,  profoundly  notched 
on  lu  latHD-anterior  bordefa.  iuemnm  rather  short, 
fonned  of  sn  artiauUtiaiH.  of  ftfaieh  the  fear  intennediate 


ones  have  their  lateral  borders  prolonged  in  andBs,wdl 
detached,  as  m  the  crawfishes.   Caudal-fin  formm  of  five 

Eieoes,  of  which  the  two  lateral  ere  entire,  rather  large,  a 
ttle  rounded  on  the  internal  lide^  and  the  three  middle 
ones  triangular  and  elongated,  e^eeially  the  intermediate 
one. 

LoeaUt^. — ^Lithographic  limeatone  of  Fappenheim  and 
Aiehtedt  in  the  Hargraviat  of  Anspaoh.  (DeamanaL) 

H.  Desmarest  observes  that  this  grans  is  entirdy  ano- 
malous, and  ought,  in  a  natural  elassifioation,  to  form  a 
section  by  itself  Aeoording  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Leaeh, 
it  would  belong,  Ist,  to  the  order  Maeroura;  2nd,  to  the 
second  section,  which  includes  those  Maeroma  whidi  are 
provided  with  a  caudal  flabelliform  fin ;  %d,  to  the  sub- 
section B,  which  have  the  peduncles  of  the  internal  antennas 
moderately  elongated ;  4tn  to  the  ith  diviaiiMi,  which  have 
the  natatwy  blades  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  fonned  of 
a  single  piece,  the  second  articulation  of  the  abdomen  not 
dilatmi,  and  rounded  anteriorly  and  poateciozly  on  aaeh  aide ; 
and  finally.  Soet  to  the  number  (tf  ten. 

M.  DesmwHt  goM  on  to  say  that  it  is  to  the  CaUiemamo, 
the  TAoAiMUue.  ibe  and  iOmAxH,  that  firyon  bears 

relation.  Neverthdeas  it  has  not.  be  observes,  the  habit 
any  of  them.  lis  short  depresaad  caranee.  and  its  little 
dongated  abdomen  apprammte  it  to  Sf^Uarat,  but  its 
itttenid  antennae  with  short  pedundee.  its  extemd  seta- 
ceous antemuB  and  its  great  anterior  didao^lous  fee^ 
widely  separate  it  from  that  genus.  It  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  Po/tRurw,  which  lias  the  external  antenna 
and  the  peduncles  of  the  internal  ones  so  long,  and  whose 
feet  are  all  monodaotylous;  and,  finally,  it  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  the  crawfishes  or  lobsters  (Attaetu),  whose  sbdl 
is  differently  formed,  and  which  have  the  external  natatory 
blades  of  toe  tail  composed  of  two  pieces ;  but  Desmarest 
thinks  that  it  is  to  the  last-named  genus  that  Bryon  most 
apivoximates,  takii^  into  considention  Us  goierd  dia> 
raetw.  He  regrets  that  he  has  not  bem  aUe  to  aatiaiy 
himself  whetho'  the  four  antennm  are  ini***^  on  tlie 
same  horiiontd  line  or  not.  a  feet  which  would  have  as- 
sisted him  in  his  oompariaon  with  oth«  genera. 
,  Example.— £yyon  Cuoisri.  Carapace  finely  granulated 
above,  marked  by  two  deep  and  narrow  notches  on  the  two 
latero-anterior  borders,  and  finely  crenilated  on  the  lalm- 
posterior  borders.  Length,  four  to  five  inches  French. 


BiTon  Guvittl. 

The  fossil  was  notked  by  Richter.  Knoir,  and  others, 
befiwe  H.  Desmarest.  as,  indeed,  he  states. 

ERYSI'FELAS  Saeer,  the  Bo$g,  SL  Mtthonfe 

Fire),  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  occasioning  a  nweading 
redness,  which  occupies  a  broad  surface,  on  whidi  are 
formed  vesides  or  blisters,  preceded  by  uid  accompanied 
with  fever.  The  whole  of  the  inflamed  sur&oe  is  painflU, 
but  tlie  pain  is  not  acute ;  it  is  rather  asensation  of  burning 
or  stinging  than  of  severe  pain.  The  redness  is  not  intense 
like  that  produced  by  phlegmon  or  boil,  but  is  of  a  pale 
rose  colour.  There  is  always  considerable  tumefoction ;  tbe 
tumor  is  not  surrounded  by  a  definite  boundary,  but  is 
diffuse,  irregularly  circumscribed,  and  unattended  with  s 
sensation  of  throbbii^.  Tbe  tumor  is  often  soft  and  bo^y- 
It  is  charaeteriied  by'the  TOsieations  whioh  form  upon  it. 

The  proper  seat  of  erysipelas  iythadLiiL  lutt  Ae  appo•^ 
anee  of  tlio  diieaaeii)a!iil«nlti«MUU^ 
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pmrt  of  the  skin  which  is  more  especially  inflamed.  If  the 
roto  mucoram,  or  the  part  of  the  akin  which  is  placed  im- 
mediately beni^th  the  cuticle  [Skin]  be  Uie  principal  seat 
of  the  inflammation,  ^e  mioation  is  remoAable ;  there  is 
eonunonlT  a  considnable  disehawe  ftmn  the  veaiolfls,  and 
m  firee  exntliation  of  the  cuticle :  %  on  ^  contrary,  the  in- 
flammation be  chiefly  seated  in  the  oatis  ven,  or  the  true 
Bkin,  namely,  that  portion  of  theakin  which  lies  immediatdy 
beneath  tfae  rete  mooosum,  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the 
akin  is  always  more  or  less  involved  in  the  inflammation, 
and  then  the  tumeftotion  is  ooasiderable  on  aooount  of  Uie 
inflltraticm  of  Uie  cellular  tissue  with  swum  poured  out 
from  the  blood  by  the  inflamed  cuticle. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  characterised  hr  its  ten- 
dency to  sprrad,  and  UiOTcby  to  cover  a  oonsiderable  portion 
of  the  external  sur&ee  of  the  body.  It  creeps  on  in  suc- 
cession from  one  part  of  the  skin  to  another  until  it  extends 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  part  originally  attacked,  the 
inflammation  often  disappearing  from  the  former  as  it 
becomes  established  in  the  htta.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation appears  to  pass  from  the  extsroal  swftoe  to  the 
internal  oigans,  and  occasionslly  the  disease  quits  the 
surfiuw  as  »  attacks  the  internal  organs,  although  more 
commonly  the  external  and  idtenial  inflaumatiim  go  on 
simultaneously,  greafly  incxeasing  the  severity  and  danger 
of  the  attack. 

Erysipelas  most  commonly  attacks  the  fitce,  but  it  some- 
times seises  on  one  of  the  extremities :  the  disease  is  idways 
more  severe  when  it  attacks  the  head  tiian  when  it  is  seated 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  inflammation  which  appears  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  body  in  erysipelas  is  not  the  primary  and  essential 
part  of  the  disease,  but  a  remote  event  depending  on  a  pre- 
ceding state  of  disease  affecting  the  whole  system.  This  is 
proved  by  the  &ct  that  oonstitutioual  disturtunce  alwm 
precedes,  commonly  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  daya«  ue 
appearanoe  of  the  local  aflbetion. 

An  attack  of  erysipelas  eomes  <m  either  with  chills  or  a 
distinct  cold  shivering,  attended  with  a  sense  of  lassitude, 
aching  in  the  limbs,  restlessness,  and  that  disordered  state 
of  the  skin  which  has  been  exuessively  termed  febrile 
uneasiness.  There  is  from  the  oeginning  uneasiness  or 
confUsion  in  the  head,  which  soon  amounts  to  decided 
pain.  This  is  accompanied  with  such  a  degree  of  drowsi- 
ness, that  tfae  attack  may  sometimes  be  predicted  long 
before  there  is  any  appearance  of  redness  or  swelling  in  the 
foce,  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  keep  bimsetf 
awake.  Tfae  cfailliness  is  soon  succeeded  by  beat  of  akin ; 
the  appetite  fkils,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the  tongue  is 
dry  and  parched,  there  is  sometimes  nausea  and  vnniting; 
the  pulse  is  alwa^  frequent,  sometimes  full,  soft,  and  com- 
pressible^ but  oeeasiraally  hard  and  tense. 

After  these  symptoms  have  oontinued  some  time,  always 
one,  generally  two,  and  sometimes  three  day^  there  appears 
on  some  part  of  the  Isee  a  redness,  attend[ed  with  burning 
heat  and  tingling.  Commonly  a  red  spot  appeaia  on  one 
cheek ;  after  a  Sitat  time  a  similar  spot  appears  on  the 
other  cheek;  often  tfae  redness  spreads  successively  from 
one  cheek  to  the  other  across  the  nose,  whiefa  is  completely 
involved  in  the  affection :  from  the  nose  it  extends  to  tfae 
forehead,  and  thence  over  the  whole  scalp.  Soon  after  tfae 
redness  appears  the  face  b^ns  to  swell ;  and  by  tfae  second 
nigfat,  or  the  morning  of  the  third  day  ftom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fever,  the  eyes  are  completely  closed,  the  eye- 
lids exceedingly  pcominent,  tiie  nose  distended,  and  the 
ears  tumid,  shining,  and  burning.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  ivf  the  vssieations  appear  on  the  inflamed  sur&ce, 
whidi  tweak  on  the  fifth  or  sixth,  when  tiie  redness  changes 
to  a  yellowish  hue.  The  whole  foee  is  now  so  turgid  that 
the  form  and  ei^mssion  of  the  ftatnres  are  eompletely  lost, 
and  the  patient  oould  not  pMsibly  be  recognised  by  his 
most  intimate  friend. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  ski^  in  the  blutered  plsces  becomes 
covered  with  a  brownish  or  duk  coloured  scab,  which  often 
gives  a  livid  or  blackish  appearance  to  the  part;  but  this 
livid  colour  seldom  goes  deeper  than  the  suHkoe,  and  does 
not  proceed  fhim  any  degree  of  gangrene  affecting  the  skin. 
On  the  parts  of  tfae  nee  not  affected  ffitfa  blisters  tfae  cuticle 
is  destroyed,  and  desquamates,  a  new  cuticle  being  formed 
beneath  it.  Tfaougn  tfae  face,  in  general,  however  in- 
tensely inflamed,  seldom  goes  mto  suppuration,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  nneommoa  lor  matter  to  form  in  toe  tumid 
•ydids. 


Occasionally,  though  not  often,  when  eiyaipelaB  attacks 
tfae  Aoe,  It  extends  lo  the  mouth  and  fouces,  and  even  to 
the  pharynx  and  larynx,  at  the  same  time  that  it  covers  the 
neck  and  chest  externally.  Dr.  Copland  mentions  a  ease 
in  which  the  eiunrmous  tumefoction  of  the  neck  and  throat 
with  the  aSeetion  ut  iba  larynx  and  traohea,  increased  by 
tbe  eonstrictim  jmiduoed  by  the  integnmoits  snnoimding 
the  nedc  and  throat,  caused  suifooa^m  in  a  few  hours. 
When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  fkuces,  throat,  and 
lanmx,  tt  aometimes  produces  a  species  of  croup^ 

On  whatever  part  of  the  body  Uie  inflammation  appears 
in  erysipelas,  even  when  it  is  strictiy  confined  to  the  skin, 
its  appearance  is  not  attended  with  any  remission  of  the 
liever  which  preceded  it:  on  the  contrary,  the  fever  gene- 
rally increases  with  the  augmentation  and  extension  m  the 
inflammation. 

Hie  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  or  less  rapid,  and  its 
duration  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  age,  the  tem- 
perament, aim  the  vigour  of  the  individual.  In  the  young; 
the  saognine^  and  the  robust,  the  tum^otion  is  sometimes 
A1U7  formed  on  the  second  day,  and  the  whole  twminates 
on  tiie  sixth  or  seventh,  while  in  the  and  and  tfae  less 
T^wras  it  may  be  protraoted  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  and 
the  disonamatien  may  not  be  completed  b^ire  the  foin^ 
teenth  day.  The  av«age  duration  of  the  disease  may  be 
stated  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  days. 

When  the  fever  and  inflammation  are  intense,  delirium 
comes  on.  whiefa  sometimes  rapidly  passes  into  coma.  These 
are  most  alarming  symptoms,  indicating  a  severe  and  too 
often  a  mortal  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases 
death  frequenUy  takes  place,  with  many  of  tfae  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day  of  tfae  dis- 
ease. *  In  such  cases,*  says  Dr.  Cutlen,  *  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  disease  Is  translated  from  tbe 
external  to  tfae  internal  parts.  But  I  have  not  seen  any 
instance  in  which  it  did  iu>t  appear  to  me  that  the  affectMm 
of  the  hraiu  was  merely  a  esmmunioation  ot  tbe  external 
aAwtion.  as  this  oontinued  increasing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  intetiial. 

1  1' When  the  fetal  event  does  not  take  place,  the  inflamma- 
tion, after  having  affected  a  part,  commonly  the  whole  of 
the  fece,  and  perhaps  the  other  external  parts  of  the  head, 
ceases.  With  the  inflamnu^n  tbe  fever  also  ceases;  and. 
without  any  evident  crisis,  the  patient  returns  to  his  wdi- 
nary  state  of  health.' 

In  tbe  cases  which  prove  fetal,  on  tfae  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  the  inflamed  skin  is  found  infiltrated  with 
serum,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  pus,  and  occasionally 
portions  of  the  skin  are  found  disorganised,  and  in  a  state 
of  gangrene.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  blood  in  tfae  la^ 
vessels  and  in  the  cavities  of  tfae  heart  is  semifluid,  and  that 
the  rans  which  proceed  fiNnn  tbe  inflamed  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  inflammatitm,  and  contain  pus,  more  especially 
whm  the  inflammation  has  extended  firom  the  skin  to  the 
cellular  tissue  and  has  passed  into  suppuration.  In  tlie 
cases  attended  with  delirium  and  coma  the  membranes  oi 
tfae  brain,  and  especially  tbe  arachnoid,  are  thickened  and 
opaque  witii  the  effusion  of  serum  between  the  membranes 
and  into  tiie  ventricles.  If  the  disease  has  been  compli- 
catedwith  inflammation  of  tbe  feuees,  pharynx,  cBsophagos, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  tfaese  organs  present  the  ordinary 
signs  of  inflammation ;  and  tfae  same  is  true  witfa  regard  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  but 
in  all  these  cases  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  much  more 
dosely  allied  to  those  which  occur  in  fever  than  to  thoaa 
whiefa  are  proper  to  pure  inflamroatirai. 

There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  which  seems  to 
predispose  to  erysipelas  eonneeted  with  the  irritable  or 
bilious  temperament,  and  a  plethoric  habit  of  tfae  body. 
The  oocunenoe  of,  the  disease  once  renders  tfae  skin  pecu- 
liaily  snsoeptiUe  to  itt  reeurrenoe.  Unwholesome  and 
indigestible  food,  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquon* 
the  suppression  of  tbe  excTetions,  and  more  especiaUy  tiw 
suppression  of  the  perspimtion,  «f  tfae  bil^  and  of  the  catup 
menial  dischai^  predispose  to  erysipelas. 

The  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  mtnst  air 
after  tfae  body  faas  been  previously  heated;  exposur**  to 
sudden  and  great  alternations  of  temperature ;  expuMua  to 
great  heat  however  jvoduced,  whether  by  the  direct  rays  0^ 
the  sun  or  by  a  fire;  iuiemperance ;  unwholesome  articles 
of  diet,  as  shell-fish,  or  stale  and  rancid  fish;  rich^oUy.  ftt, 
or  smoked  meats;  impute  stat^ibfetUd^MfciflygiUtt 
impure  Mate  vt  the  body,  arising  from  a  nocbid  condittoi  a( 
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llw  Mood,  to  ooniaqttrooe  of  fee  »uppc«Mion  of  iti  dtpmrtthig 
f toonws,  whom  the  fifqusnt  ovourreiuM  of  the  dueue  in 
the  tdvBnced  stitgii  of  Ihver,  gnatiy  oompUoatiDg  the  state 
of  ftver  end  nhuuiting  the  little  rmuinihg  steength  of  the 
patient  Violent  ffoiotion  of  teind  faee  alio  been  obierred 
to  be  an  exciting  oauM  of  eryiipebs  in  those  powerAilly 
prediipoHd  to  the  dieeaae ;  in  whom  alio  local  irritanti  often 
induoe  ft,  as  wounds  or  punctures  in  the  «kin,  the  b.*ea  of 
leeohes,  the  stings  of  insaetat  inoculation  with  varioloua  or 
vaccine  matter.  luatanoes  an  on  leoord  in  which  both 
wiolous  and  vaeoiue  matter  have  produoed  in  childiwD  of 
irritable  htbits,  two  or  three  dan  after  inooulatni^  as 
erysipelatous  inflammation  which  has  proved  &tal. 

It  IS  a  point  much  diiputad  whether  eryii^ebs  be  capable 
of  being  propagated  by  oonts^pon.  '  Tb»  dueaee,*  says  Or. 
Bateman,  *  has  been  noticed  in  several  hospitila  to  prevail 
in  certain  wardst  omontt  patienta  adinittaa  with  dis^nt 
eomplaints ;  but  has  selaom  been  known  to  spread  in  pri* 
vate  housto.  Dr.  WeUa,  indeed,  has  ooUefitea  several  ex- 
amples of  the  apparent  communication  of  erysipelas  by 
ooAti^ni  which  occurred  in  private  fhmiliee.  But  such 
are  at  all  events  extremely  rare,  atid  perhaps  never  hap- 
pened in  well  ventilated  and  cleanly  houses.  .  From  the 
Royal  Inflrmaryi  at  Edinburgh,  this  disease,  like  the  puer- 
peral fever,  was  banished  ventilation,  white-wauiing^ 
and  other  means  of  purification ;  and  it  has  hot  oocurred 
in  any  hospital  of  late  years,  since  a  better  system  has  been 
adopted  in  these  respects.  Other  diaoaaBe>  not  infectious  in 
tbemwlves,  appear  to  beoome  vnitad  with  ^fphus,  ,or  eon- 
tagious  fever,  under  similar  drainutanoes,  and  thua  to  be 
propagated  In  Uieir  double  form;  the  djnMteiyt  for  aK* 
ample,  the  ntoitonltia  of  women  ih  ohiid-bed,  ulotfated 
sore  throat,  ItCi  Hie  simple  phkgmonona  cf^pda^  at 
all  events,  Was  never  sent  to  tpttnA  like  an  infeotiens 
disease.* 

The  danger  of  erysipelas  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensi^ 
of  the  inflammation,  and  the  severity  of  the  affection  of  the 
brain.  The  danger  is  also  imminent  when  there  is  great 
tumefaction  of  the  throat,  or  vhen  the  indammation  spreads 
to  the  respiratory  passages  and  the  respiratory  organ*.  As 
long  u  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  external  rux> 
fhne,  and  the  fever  remains  moderate,  the  tn^n  not  mudi 
afltocted,  and  the  heart's  action  not  inordinate,  a  fttvourable 
termlnaticn  of  the  mriady  may  be  expected.  The  difibrwit 
varieties  or  species  of  the  disease  are  also  attended  with 
Vtty  different  degrees  of  danger.  Authors  usually  describe 
four  species,  lumely,  the  phlegmonous,  the  OBdetnatous,  the 
gaonenoiu,  And  the  enratic.  llie  phlegmonous  is  that  form 
of  the  diaease  in  which  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  sys- 
tem is  the  most  distinctly  marked.  In  the  cedematous  the 
fever  and  inflammation  are  leu  intense ;  but  the  tumeflMj> 
ti<m  Is  so  great  that  the  appearance  of  the  taae  resembles 
tbit  of  a  bladder  distended  with  water,  lliis  form  of  the 
maladymost  commonly  affects  persons  of  debilitated  conitl* 
tutions,  who  have  been  previoiuly  attacked  or  are  simulta- 
neously affbeted  with  dropsy,  or  some  other  chronic  disease, 
incident  to  a  cacheotio  state  of  the  system,  and  induced 
commonly  by  habitual  intemperance.  It  is  always  attended 
with  oonsidwable  daneer,  for  the  disMder  of  some  internal 
ftinetton  illcreasea  witn  the  advanoement  of  the  external 
dlBMue.  Vtty  frequently  delirium  and  omna  oome  on  at 
the  height  of  the  dlseaH,  and  teiminato  fotaUy  on  the 
Mventh  or  eighth  day  t  or,  in  other  oaaea,  the  lymptnne 
continue  nndiminMied,  and  death  oeoun  at  a  later  period. 
When  this  form  of  the  disease  attacks  one  of  the  exttami* 
ties,  it  is  attended  with  but  little  danger. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  the  disease  the  colour  of  the 
affected  part  is  of  a  dark  red,  and  scattered  vesicles  with  a 
livid  base  appear  upon  the  aurfece,  which  frequently  termi' 
HAte  in  ^ngrenoua  ulcerations.  Suppuration  and  gangrene 
of  the  musoles,  tendons,  and  cdlular  tissue  often  take  plboe, 
producing  little  caverns  and  sinuses,  which  oontain  an  ill' 
conditioned  pus,  together  with  sloughs  of  the  mwtificd  parti, 
which  are  ultimately  evacuated  from  the  ulcers.  It  u  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  low  fever,  in  the  progress  of 
which  delirium  comes  on,  soon  followed  by  coma.  It  is 
always  a  tedious  and  precarious  and  often  a  fatal  form  of 
the  diseeae. 

In  the  erratie  species  the  inflamed  patehea  appear  one 
•fter  another  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  thus  travelling 
in  succeseiou  from  the  ftice  to  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  from 
the  trunk  to  the  extiemitieB.  It  often  hftppma  tiiat  eaeh 
aouanen  oftheoompUftttis  lenandleai  smfo  ts  it  t»- 


eedestoB  greater  dtstaaoe  fton  ttie  putflntaSnCed,  anl 

this  form  of  the  diaeaie  eommonly  termiiiktes  taoanbly  h 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  the  phlegmonous  qMcies,  fduiacteriied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  inflammatmy  fever,  the  method  of  treatment  must 
be  widely  different  from  that  proper  to  the  ^ndematous  and 
gangrenous,  in  which  there  is  the  very  opposite  state  of  the 
system.   In  the  young,  the  plethoric,  the  sanguine  and  the 
robust,  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  attack,  when  there  is 
much  pain  in  the  head,  when  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  in- 
tense, and  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  remedies  f  oper 
in  any  other  case  of  inflammatory  fever  are  required ; 
namely.  Ideeding  to  the  extent  of  the  subdual  of  the  mflam- 
mat(H7  condition  of  the  mton.  In  sudi  a  case  there  is 
danger  that  the  disease  will  terminate  in  fetal  infiammation 
of  the  brain,  unless  there  be  A  free  abstraction  of  blood. 
But  it  must  Im  borne  in  mind  that  erysipdas  doea  not  ordi- 
narily ooQin-  in  the  youthftil  and  vigorous  constitution ;  tlutt 
it  is  not  often  accompanied  with  the  signs  of  acute  infiam* 
mation ;  that  blood-letting  is  required  only  when  acute  in- 
flammation is  irnsent,  aim  that  Uie  extent  of  the  bleeding 
must  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  degree  of  the  inflamma- 
tory action.  In  an  ordinary  attack  of  phlegmonoid  erysipe- 
las general  bleeding  it  not  necessary,  at  least  in  the  consti- 
tutions oommonly  found  in  a  crowded  city.  Moderate 
purging,  diaphoretic  and  saline  medicines,  strict  confine- 
ment to  bed  in  a  cool  apartment;  with  the  diet  appropriate 
to  febrile  diseaaeo,  are  all  the  remediea  required.   If  local 
bleeding  and  blistering  upear  to  be  indicated,  oare  must 
be  taken  not  to  apply  the  leeches  or  the  blister  near  the  in- 
flamed aurftwe.   various  appUiations  to  the  inflamed  snr- 
ftoe  bare  bem  recommended,  the  most  common  of  whidi  is 
flour,  or  some  othst  abswbent  powder,  to  imbibe  the  fluid 
which  oozes  iVom  the  vesications.   The  utility  of  such  ap- 
plicattons  is  doubtftU.    '  The  application  of  powdery  suo- 
stanoaSk*  aays  I^.  Bateman, '  has  commonly,  according  to 
.my  own  observation,  augmented  the  heat  and  irritation  in 
the  oonuneneement ;  ana  afterwards,  when  the  fluid  of  the 
vesications  ooies  out,  such  substances  produce  additional 
ifritationt  bj-  forming,  with  the  concreting  fluid,  bard  crusts 
upon  the  tender  surfeoe.   In  order  to  allay  the  irritation 
produoed  by  the  acrid  discharge  from  the  broken  vesica- 
tions. Dr.  Willan  recommends  us  to  foment  or  wash  ^e 
parts  affiwted,  from  time  to  time,  with  milk,  bran,  and 
water,  thin  gruel,  or  a  decoction  of  elderflowers  and  poppy, 
headst   In  the  early  state  of  the  inflammation,  when  the 
local  beat  and  rednesa  are  neat,  moderate  tepid  washing 
or  the  appUoatien  of  a  cool  but  slightly  stimulut  lotion, 
such  as  uie  diluted  liqun*  ammoaim  acetatis,  has  a{tpeared 
to  me  to  afford  oonsiderable  relief.* 

In  the  oedematous  speciea,  when  it  occurs  in  broken-down 
constitutions,  the  result  of  habitual  intemperance,  even  pur- 
gatives must  be  very  cautiously  administered ;  the  strei^h 
must  be  sustained  by  mild  nutoitive  diet,  and  tonics,  &• 
cinchona  or  quinine,  and  even  stimulants,  as  camphor,  wine, 
ot  the  beverage  to  which  the  paliant  has  been  habituated, 
are  required.  The  aperients  employed  should  be  mild  al- 
terative  mercurials,  with  equal  parts  of  oaatM'-oil  and  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  administered  perhaps  every  alternate 
morning. 

In  the  gangrenous  speeias,  qumine  in  considerable  dosaa 
through  the  whole  course  itf  the  disease^  opium,  camphor, 
the  mineral  aoida,  wtook  brandy,  and  the  geneial  regimui 
adapted  to  gangrenous  amotions  ooourrinK  under  oAer  cir> 
oumstances.  must  be  freely  employed.  The  remedies  indis< 
penaable  in  the  phlegmonoid  species  would  be  fetal  in  thia 
form  of  the  disease,  while  the  remedies  which  afford  the 
only  chance  of  saving  life  in  the  latter  would  produce  fittal 
inflammation  of  the  brain  if  administered  in  the  fennw. 

ERYTHACA  (Zoology).  {Hm  Ban,  voL  v.  p.  17; 
Stlviadx.) 

ERYTUE'MA,  a  superficial  redness  of  some  portion  of 
the  skin,  varying  in  extent  and  form,  attended  wiUi  disor- 
der oi  the  constitution,  without  vesioationB,  and  uninfeotioas. 
It  is  distinguiahsd  from  erysipelas  by  the  alight  degree 
constitutional  disortier,  by  the  slight  d^ree  of  local  pain, 
by  the  more  onlformly  favourable  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  l^the  ahaeneeof  tumefeotion  and  vesioaUon. 
Authors  describe  sevsnd  species  of  this  alleetieni  namely 
1.  The  fiigaoious  iEn^hima  fitgaai),  consisting  of  rac 

Sstches  of  an  irregular  nnn,  reseidjlmff  the  rsduesk  pro- 
noed  by  pnaasnn.  ^Offilt  Ml|#tl«J|M  oa 
the  arms,  nedi,  breast,  and  feioe.  Inua  afiaion  it  g/m^ 
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jraRy  indiaatore  «i,  vaA  produoed  by,  torn*  disordtf  of  tba 
digeatiTe  o^ant. 

3.  The  shining  {Er^thmnm  laoe),  exhibits  a  linilbnnly 
smooth  Bhioing  snrikoe,  and  efalefly  kj>pean  on  the  lower 
•xtremitiefl  in  oonfluent  patches.  It  is  sometimes  sympto- 
matifl  of  disorder  of  the  difestive  organs;  oooaaioRally 
attends  the  oatamenia  in  delioate  and  imtable  females, 
but  most  commonly  aooompeoies  anasarca  or  fBdematoua 
avalUngs.  UnderwhUever  eorcumBtanoes  anasarca  oceurs, 
•9  as  greatly  to  streteh  the  skin,  this  Erythema  is  liable  to 
be  produced,  and  is  often  checkered  with  patcbe*  and 
■treaks  of  a  dark  red  and  purple  hue.  It  oommonly  termi- 
nates m  extensive  diiquuuaiioD  of  the  skin,  and  may  be 
oonaidered  as  xnenly  a  nodifloatioB  of  OBdmaatous  erysi- 
pelas. 

3.  Harginated<£yyM0inamarj^'MAim)ooeun  in  patches 
which  are  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hard  elevated  tortu- 
ous red  border,  in  some  places  obscurely  papulated ;  but  the 
redness  has  no  regular  boundary  on  the  open  side.  The 
patches  appear  on  the  extremities  and  loins  in  old  people, 
and  remam  fbr  an  uncertain  time,  without  producing  any 
irritation  in  the  skin.  They  are  eonoieoted  with  some  ^- 
temal  disorder,  and  may  be  oonsidned  as  indieatire  of 
serious  and  dangerous  diseases. 

4.  Papulated  (Erythema  papuhttm)  appears  chiefly  on 
the  anus,  neek,  and  breast,  in  irregular  extensive  patches, 
and  most  ftequently  in  females  and  young  po^na.  The 

Sktehes  are  ofa  bright  red  hue,  often  slightly  elevated ;  and 
r  a  day  or  two  before  the  etdour  becomes  vivid  they  are 
rou^h  or  imperfectly  papulated.  The  re^iess  afterwards 
eenttnues  fer  Bev«Bl  days;  and,  as  it  declines,  assumes,  in 
the  central  parts,  a  bluish  or  pale  purple  tinge.  This  variety 
is  generally  attended  by  a  tingling  sensation,  passing  to 
KwenesB  as  the  colour  changes;  snd  sometimes  witn  much 
constitutional  disturbance, —  with  a  frequent  small  pulse, 
loss  of  appetite,  depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  watch- 
ftilneas,  and  pains  or  tenderness  of  the  limbs,  but  Uie  gene- 
nl  disorder  is  trifling. 

5.  Tubereulated  (Eiythema  iudereulaitm)  is  merely  a 
■light  modification  of  the  advanced  stage  of  the  papulated. 

6.  Nodose  {Erythema  nodonm)  consists  of^large  oval 
patches  on  the  fore  part  of  the  1^ ;  the  long  diameter  of 
die  patch  is  parallel  with  the  tibia;  these  patches  slowly 
rise  into  hard  and  painful  pratubexuMWS,  and  aa  r^ularly 
softai  and  subside  in  the  course  ef  nine  er  ten  days.  The 
red  odour  turns  bluish  on  the  dghth  or  ninth  my,  as  if 
the  1%  had  been  bruised.  It  Chiefly  aftcta  children, 
and  partieularly  females,  and  is  very  seldom  observed  in 
boys.  It  is  preoeded  hy  sli^t  febrile  symptoms  fbr  a  week 
ot  moK,  which  generally  abate  when  the  erythema  appears. 
It  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  approach  of  the  cata- 
menia,  and  its  premature  disappearance  is  not  unfiequently 
succeeded  by  dangerous  interul  disease^  as  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

The  piimaiy  causes  of  erythema  are  the  friction  of  con- 
tiguoas  parts,  especially  in  fet  persons ;  the  accnmul^ion 
of  morbid  secretions  and  eacretiona  on  the  skin,  as  the 
natter  of  the  perspiration,  the  leueorrhteal  discha^,  of 
the  catamnua,  ain  oi  ttie  alvine  and  urinary  evacuations, 
is  tiie  aduh  fai  the  eourse  of  other  diseases,  and  in  the 
infent  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  proper  ablution.  It  la 
abo  eonstantty  produced  by  Imtatii^  smclea  of  fbocl  and. 
drink,  and  is  the  sign  and  the  result  of  a  disordered  state  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

In  Eftost  cases  the  auction  disappears  won  aftw  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  which  produces  it — by  ftee  ablntlon 
where  it  is  the  resist  of  irritating  matters  on  the  skin,  and 
its  disappearance  is  assisted  sometimes  by  the  application 
of  an  SHorbent  powder  to  the  inflamed  surftice,  and  at  c4her 
times  by  the  use  of  a  gently  stimulating  lotion,  as  the  spirit 
wash.  When  the  disease  is  dependent  on  a  disorder  of  the 
Agestive  o^ans,  it  can  be  removed  only  by  the  remedies 
proper  fer  the  removal  of  the  stomachic,  the  hepatic,  or  the 
intestiBal  derangement.  For  the  restoration  of  these 
wgans  to  their  sound  condition,  the  most  apinropriate  re- 
medies an  lifl^tdiet,  diaphoreacs,  the  mercurial  attnatives 
in  eombinatioDw^  genue  aperients,  and  the  mineral  teids 
as  tonics.  (Bateman's  jVocfieoi  Smopm  of  Gdatuout 
Z>mmum;  Copland's  DicHonwy  ofAroMedt  Medicim:^ 

ERYTHR^A,  a  prettygenus  of  annual  pl«ntf^  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Grentianacen,  4nd  inhabiting  dry 
■udy  plaoM  in  Cheat  Britain  and  othor  parts  of  Sukim, 
a^MttUr  near  the  iMu  nw  speeies  have  snudl  oval  sesnle 


ribbed  ludieal  leaves,  diminishing  In  breadUi  as  they  ascend 
the  item  J  a  corymbose  stem,  a  five-cleft  ealyx,  pink  fhimel- 
shaped  flowers,  with  a  short  Sve-lobed  limb,  five  stamens, 
spind  anthers,  two  roundish  stigmas,  and  a  Unear  capside. 
They  are  all  extremely  bitter,  and  are  collected  by  country 
people,  under  the  name  of  oentau]7,  as  a  substitute  fer  gen- 
tian, in  domastia  medidne.  English  botuiiats  reckon  feur 
supposed  species, 

BRYTHR.«A  CENTAURIUM,  Lesser  Centaury,  an 
indigenous  plant,  oommon  b^  way-sides  and  edges  of  fields, 
flowering  in  August,  at  which  time  it  is  to  be  collected. 
The  whole  plant  is  taken  un;  It  hu  a  square  stem,  with 
opposite  entue  three-nerved  leaves.  It  is  devoid  of  odom*; 
tne  taste  is  stroittly  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant:  100  parts 
of  the  fksh  herb  my  into  47 ;  10  pounds  of  the  dry  tiecb 
yield  by  a  single  eoetion  S  pounds  extract 

It  contains  a  principle  called  Centaurin,  which  at  present 
is  known  only  as  a  dark  brown  extract-like  mass;  but 
which,  united  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ftimiahes  an  excellent 
fhbrifbge  medicine.  As  a  bitter,  it  suits  irritable  sjvtems 
better  than  any  article  of  that  class  of  medicines,  and  Is 
therefore  to  be  preferred.  In  other  respects  it  has  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  bitter  tonics. 

ERYTHIUO  ACID,  a  substance  obtained  by  Bragnatelli 
from  the  mutual  action  of  nitric  and  uric  acids ;  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  which  have 
first  a  sharp  and  afterwards  a  sweetish  taste,  redden  litmu^ 
become  of  a  rose  ecdour,  and  efSoresoe  in  the  air.  Instead  of 
being  a  peculiar  acid,  I>r.  Prout  xegarda  it  w  «  MUpound  of 
nitric  and  purpuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

ERYTURI'NA,  a  leguminous  genus  of  trqneal  trees 
and  tuberous  herbs,  with  temate  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
very  la^e  long  flowers,  which  are  usually  of  the  brightest 
red ;  whence  tne  species  have  gained  the  name  of  coral- 
trees.  Fre(}uentiy  their  stem  is  deeded  by  stiff  prickles. 
They  occur  m  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
An  Indian  species,  E.  monosperma,  is  s^  to  jield  gum-lac. 
De  CandoUe  mentions  thirty.>two  species ;  of  which  E.  cris- 
ta galU  is  commonly  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  the  sate 
of  its  splendid  blossoms. 

ERYTHR06EN,  a  neutral  crystalline  fktty  matter  found 
by  M.  Bizio  in  bile  altered  by  disease. 

ERYTHRCyNIUM  (Dens  CanisX  a  pretty  little  bulbous 

Elant,  whose  name,  Ingliihed  dog's-tooth  violet,  is  derived 
rom  the  form  of  its  long  slender  white  bulbs,  is  a  native  of 
woody  subalpine  places  among  hushes  and  stones,  ui  Croatia, 
Idria,  and  about  Laybach ;  it  alao  oeeurs  in  Ehritxerland, 
but  more  seldom,  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Floras  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Two  or  three  varieties  aore  known  in  gardens  as  gay  hardy 
flowers  appearing  early  in  the  spring ;  one  with  purple,  a 
second  with  white  flowers,  and  a  third,  elevated  by  stmie 
into  a  species,  with  a  somewhat  stronger  habit  of  growth. 
KRYTHROXYl.BiS,  a  group  of  exogenous  ^ant^w 
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•idend  by  some  as  a  dutinct  natuxal order;  by  others  as  a 
subordinate  division  of  Malpigbiaces,  Tbev  luve  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  and  small  pallid  flowers,  loe  calyx  is  flve- 
lobed ;  the  petals  are  five,  with  a  remarkable  appendage  at 
their  base,  which  afford  one  of  the  marks  of  distinction 
between  £rythroxyle»  and  MalpighiaoeeQ ;  the  stamens  are 
ten,  slightly  monadelphous.  Tne  ovary  is  superior,  three- 
celled,  with  three  styles,  and  solitiTy  pendulous  ovules. 
The  fruit  is  drupaceous.  Some  of  ^  spe^  of  Eryfluoxy- 
lon,  the  only  genus,  have  a  bright  red  wood,  occasionally 
used  for  dyeing ;  but  the  most  extnoidinarr  species  is  the 
Brythroxylon  coca,  of  whose  inebriating  emcta  a  faH  ac- 
count has  already  been  given.  [Coca.} 

ERYX  or  ERIX,  a  genus  of  serpents  separated  by 
Daudin  irom  Boa,  and  differing  from  it  in  havuig  a  very 
short  obtuse  tail,  and  the  ventral  plates  narrower.  The 
head  of  Eryx  is  short,  and  the  characters  generally  would 
approximate  the  form  to  Tortrix,  did  not  the  conformation 
of  the  jaws  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the  last-named  genus. 
The  head,  besides,  is  covered  with  small  scales  only.  Eryse 
has  no  hooks  at  the  vent. 


^r;x  BeDgalentls. 

ERZERUTd,  ERZ-RU'M.  or  ARZRU'M,  a  town  in 
Turkish  Armenia,  in  39°  57'  N.  Ut.,  and  about  41°  15'  £. 
long.,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  an  extensive  and 
ftrtile  ^min  between  30  and  40  mdes  in  length  and  from 
15  to  20  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  This  plain  is  watered 
by  the  KsriL  Sii^  or  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  rises  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  from  whose 
banks  the  town  is  three  or  four  miles  distant.  The  town 
is  very  large,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  an  old  castellated 
wall,  with  a  ditch,  and  on  its  southern  skirts  stands  a  citadel 
endtcled  by  a  double  wall  flanked  with  towers  very  close 
to  each  other,  and  with  a  ditch :  it  has  four  gates,  and  in- 
closes the  palace  of  the  pacha  and  nearljr  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  population.  But  a  large  portion  of  Erzerum  is 
unwalled,  and  contains  the  principal  bexaars  and  khans. 
The  houses  for  the  most  part  are  low,  and  built  of  wood, 
but  the  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  well  supplied  with 
provisions.  Erzerum  has  nearly  forty  mosaues,  a  Greek 
chnrdi,  and  a  large  Armenitn  diapaL  In  the  beginning 
of  this  cmtvry  the  population  was  estimated  at  100,000 
individuals ;  and  in  1827  at  ISOtOOO.  But  being  soon  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Russians,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  town,  the  Armenians  emigrating 
to  Russia,  and  the  Turks  retiring  to  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Since  its  restoration  to  the  Turks  by  the  peace 
of  Adrianople  the  place  is  slowly  risti^  from  its  state  of 
decay,  but  in  1635  its  population  did  not  exceed  15,000. 
We  do  not  know  if  any  of  its  numerous  manufoctures  have 
been  revived.  Before  the  Russian  invasion  considerable 
quantities  of  silk  and  cotton  cloth  w^ro  made  here,  and 
much  leather  tanned;  there  were  also  some  manuftctures  oi 
wpptrTnwU. 


Erzerum  is  important  as  a  commenrial  town.  BesidH 
the  produce  of  its  manufiictures  it  exports  the  excellent 
grain  which  is  grown  in  the  plain.  But  it  derives  other 
ctHumercial  advantages  from  its  beingsituated  on  one  of 
the  most  frequented  caravan  roads  of  Western  Asia,  which 
leads  from  Persia  and  C^eugia  to  the  groat  commercial 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  ^is  renders  Enwiun  an  important 
place  also  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and  the  pashalik  yidds  only  in  rank 
and  extent  to  that  of  Bagdad.  (Kinneir ;  Brant,  m  London 
GeogT.  Journal,  vi.) 

ERZGEBIRGISCHE-KRSIS  (circle  of  the  Ore  Moun- 
tains), a  large  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the 
south  and  separate  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  Leipzig  and  by  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Ajtenburg ;  on  the  west  by  the  grand  duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  pnncipatity  of  Reuss,  and  the  circle 
of  Voigtland  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Meis- 
sen. It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  province  in 
the  kingdom,  and  contains  an  area  of  ahwit  1747  square 
miles,  on  v4uch  there  are  58  towns,  13  market  villages,  and 
above  700  villages  and  h.amlet8.  In  1829  the  popolatimi 
was  468,663.  and  it  is  at  present  estimated  at  about 
506,000.  The  sur&ce  rises  gradually  from  the  borders 
of  the  Leipzig  and  Meissen  cncles,  until  it  reaches  the 
southern  frontier  and  tho  lofty  summits  of  the  Ore 
Mountains.  The  province  is  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  ofisets  from  those  mountains,  and  presents  a  constant 
succession  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  loftiest  heights  m 
j  it  are  the  Fichtelberg,  at  the  sotithemmost  extremiQ' 
of  the  province,  which  is  3968  feet,  and  the  Auersberg, 
j  about  eleven  miles  north-west  of  the  Fichtelberg,  which 
I  b  3132  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Freibetg 
or  Eastern  Mulde,  the  latest  river  in  the  province, 
flows  through  its  eastern  districts,  and  the  S«tneeherg 
or  Western  Mulde  through  tlie  western  districts;  the 
centre  is  irrigated  by  the  Zschoppau.  F15he,  PShl.  Sehm. 
Bockau,  Chemnitz,  and  other  streams ;  the  WeiseriiK  or 
Westritz  partially  traverses  the  most  easterlv  part,  and  the 
Pleisae  the  most  westerly.  Tbore  are  no  inland  watos  de- 
serving the  name  of  lakes,  but  there  are  a  number  of  mine- 
ral spnngs,  chiefly  used  for  bathing,  at  Wolkenstein,  Wiesa, 
near  Annaberg,  &c.  The  province  is  iiiU  of  woods  and 
forests,  particmarly  its  most  elevated  parts,  such  as  the 
vicinity  of  Scfawarzenberg.  liie  average  height  of  the 
Erzgebiivische  Kreis  above  the  level  of  the  lea  ia  estimated 
at  1200  feet 

In  consequence  of  the  ru^ed  character  of  the  surface,  the 
hard,  stony  soil,  and  the  rawness  of  the  climate,  neither 
apiculture  nor  horticulture  ore  pursued  on  a  scale  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  province.  Oats,  tye, 
linseed,  potatoes,  and  a  sniall  quantity  of  whea^  are  culti- 
vated ;  these  articles  are  also  imported  from  Bohemia  and 
the  adjoining  circle  of  Leipzig.  There  are  fine  and  exten- 
sive pastures,  particularly  m  (he  vidnitv  of  Zwickau,  Cbem- 
nitz,  Augustusberg,  Freiberg,  uid  Nossen.  where  large 
flocks  of  sheep  are  kept;  but  cattle-breeding,  on  the  whc^ 
is  not  so  actively  carried  on  as  it  might  be.  Hie  province 
is  well  known  for  itslai^  trout,  ita  salmon,  cup,  ud  other 
fivsh  water  fish. 

The  very  name  of  this  part  of  Saxony,  'the  circle  of  the 
Ore  Mountains,*  indicates  the  peculiar  character  of  its  na- 
tural riches.  It  abounds  in  mines  of  silver,  tin,  lead,  iron, 
cobalt,  &c.,  the  first  working  of  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Their  most 
flourishing  state  was  in  the  fifteenth,  when  the  silver  minei 
of  Schneeberg  and  Annaberg  and  Uie  tin  mines  of  Alten- 
berg  were  discovered  and  opened.  At  the  present  day  they 
affbrd  employment  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  upwards 
of  200,000  persons.  The  largest  silver  mines  an  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Freibe^,  of  which  the  Erbis<ih»f  alone 
produced  3,048,500  ounces  of  silver  between  1769  and  1818- 
their  number  is  about  200,  with  540  pits  (zechen);  thqr 
occupy  4800  bands,  and  their  present  produce  is  from 
375,000  to  450,000  ounces  annually.  The  other  silver 
mines  are  at  Schneeberg,  Schwarzenberg,  Annab^,  XI*- 
rienberg,  &c.  The  most  considerable  tin  mines  are  at  A- 
tenberg  and  QfABt ;  others  at  Schneeberg,  &c.  No  mines 
in  Saxony  produce  so  much  iron  as  those  of  Johoun-GeoT' 
genstadt:  this  metal  is  also  obtained  at  Schneeberg,  Alten- 
berg,  &c  Near  Aue  and  Bockau,  to  ih&  sfuaMr  Schnee- 
berg. in  what  is  caUegiffi^^KSakattWi^^yNbe  largesl 
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eoWtmmea,  uid  smalts,  or  blue-colour  works  in  Oermany;  < 

of  these  smalts  the  yearlv  produce  is  betweea  9000  and  i 

10,000  cwts.,  besides  laige  quantities  of  arsenic,  &c.   The  i 

white  porc^ain-earth  used  in  the  nyal  china  manufoo-  ] 

tory  at  Meissen  is  procured  and  wepiued  in  this  distriot.  < 

Much  sulphur  and  vitriol  are  made  at  and  near  Beietfeld  : 
and  Cteier:  magnesia  and  porcelain  earth  are  obtained  at 
Klterlein ;  and  there  are  coal  mines  of  importance  at  Pla- 
nitz,  and  other  spots  near  ZwIckaiL   The  value  of  all  the 
silver  sold  in  1833  was  862,764  dollars  (122,200/.) ;  and  in 

1834  about  1,000,000  dollars  (141,600^).    The  cobalt  and  '. 

blue  colour  (smalts)  produced  321,724  dollars,  or  about  '. 
4&,50Ql.   The  lead  mines  yield  annually  about  500  tons; 

the  tin  about  3000  cvt ;  the  copper  about  1 8  tons ;  and  the  '. 

iron  between  4000  and  4500  tons.  < 

Besides  considerable  manufactures  of  Ircrn.  tin,  and  cop- 
per ware,  the  largest  of  which  are  at  Freiberg,  Sehwarzeu-  i 
beig,  Wiesenthal,  and  Elterlein,  there  are  extensive  manu-  1 
facturea  of  thread,  twist,  linens,  cotton  goods,  woollen  cloths,  i 
flannel,  woollen  stockings,  &c.,  at  Ghemnita,  Zwiekan,  - 
Zscht^pan,  Oederan,  &c.  Laces  and  bobbinet  are  made  1 
at  Altenberg,  as  well  as  Annaber^,  where  nearly  a  thou-  ' 
sand  hands  are  engaged  in  making  tapes  and  ribands,  i 
Much  serpentine  stone  is  worlud  from  the  quarries  of  Ziib-  < 
litz,  and  steel  is  made  at  Schedewitx  near  Zwickau.  In  the  i 
upland  dutricts  nrions  artideB  in'wood  are  manufao-  < 
tured.                                                                .  I 

This  province  also  includes  the  independent  earldoiji  of  i 

Sulm-Wildenfels,  with  au  area  of  3!  square  miles,  the  6200  l 

inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  employed  in  making  i 

linen,  coarse  cottons,  and  stockings  ;  and  the  possessions  of  i 

the  princes  and  counts  of  Schiinburg,  in  the  north-western  < 

part  of  the  province,  comprising  an  area  of  252  square  miles  i 

and  a  population  of  about  64,000,  who  are  engogisd  in  agri-  . 

cidture  as  well  as  manu&ctures.   The  chief  town  is  Gu.u-  i 

chau,  on  the  Western  Mnld^  with  5000  inhabitants,  and  i 

manufiwtures  of  woollens.  i 

The  province  is  divided  into  the  *  Amtshamjtmann-  1 

schafUiene  Bezirke*  or  bailiwics  of  Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  i 

Walkenstein,  and  Freiberg.    Chemnitz,  in  the  north-  ' 

west,  contains  the  towns  of  Curhnitz  (see  vol.  vii.  1 

p.  38),  Frankenberg  on  the  Zschoppau,  5200  inhabitants;  ] 

Oederan.  3800 ;  Zschoppau,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  i 
3300;  and  in  the  Schonburg  possessions,  Liissmtz,  3450 ; 

Glauchau;  Hohnstein,  3600;  Waldenburg,  on  the  wes-  j 

tem  Mulde,  3000 ;  Penig,  on  the  same  river,  3100 ;  and  St.  ] 

Merane,  2300.   The  bailiwic  of  Zwickau,  in  the  west  and  i 

south-west,  contains  Zwickau,  on  the  westeni^ulde,  with  ' 

5400  inhabitants  and  large  woollen  manu&etories ;  Wer-  i 

dan,  on  the  Pleisse,  3600 ;  Wilden&ls ;  Sehwanenbwg,  on  i 

the  Schwarzwasser,  1400  ;  Wiesenthal,  1600  ;  Johann-  ' 
Geo^nstadt,  on  the  Schwarzwasser,  2700 ;  and  Schnee- 

berg  on  the  Schleenerbach,  5800.  The  bailiwic  of  Wolken-  • 

stein,  in  the  souUi,  contains  thetownsof  Annabbro  (vol.  ii.  i 

p.  40);  Wolkenstein  on  the  Zschoppau,  1600  inhabitants;  '. 
Geyer  on  the  Pleisse,  ISOD ;  Zoblitz,  1 1 UO  ;  Elterlein,  1200  ; 

and  StoUberg,  3050 ;  and  the  bailiwic  of  Freiberg,  in  the  ' 

cast,  contains  Freil^rg,  on  the  eastern  Mulde,  the  chief  : 
town  of  the  ErzgebirgQ  circle,  1 1500  {Fesibbrg]  ;  Hayni- 

chen.  on  the  Striegis,  3000 ;   Nossen,  on  the  eastern  '. 

Mulde,  1200;  Rosswein,  on  the  same  river,  3500,  with  i 

woollen  manu&eturea ;  Fraunstein,  600 ;  and  Altenbeig,  ' 

1600. 

ERZGEBIRGE  (the  Ore  MounUins)  is  a  mountain-  : 

range  in  Germany,  extending  along  the  boundary  line  of  the  ' 

kingdoms  of  Bouemia  aua  Saxony.    It  begins  about  25  ' 

milm  south-east  of  Dresden,  on  the  very  banks  of  the  river  ' 

Elbe,  and  extends  in  a  wes^south-west  direction  to  the  , 
sources  of  the  river  called  the  White  Elster  (W eisse  Elster), 
about  12°  30'  E.  long.,  where  it  is  counected  with  the 
Fichtel  Gebii^e.  The  river  Elbe  divides  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity from  the  Winterberg,  the  most  western  of  the 
mountains  of  Lausitz,  or  Lusatia.  The  Ore  Mountains  ex- 
tend in  length  about  a  hundred  mile^  and  their  mean  width 
is  estimated  to  be  more  than  thirty  miles. 

The  highest  part  of  the  range,  which  is  towards  its  ' 
southern  bordor,  forms  partly  the  boundary-line  between 

Bohemia  and  Saxony,  but  is  mosd^  within  the  former  < 
kingdom.   Its  southern  declivity,  vhwOx  is  »teep  and  inter- 
sected with  narrow  valleys,  terminates  in  the  valley  of  the 
xivor  &er,  about  10  or  15  miles  firom  the  upper  range. 
The  valuT  of  the  Eger  lowers  gradually  from  west  to  east, 

firom  liOOftet  to  400ftet  aborethesea.  The nortiMrn de-  : 
F  a»  No.  we. 
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divity  of  the  ran^  descends  in  more  gentle  slopes  tomuds 
the  great  plain  tsNortfaem  Germany ;  and  these  dopes  are 
divided  from  one  another  Inr  wide  and  open  valleys.  A 
line  drawn  from  Fima  on  the  Elbe  to  Thannd,  FVeibei;^ 
Caiemnitx,  Zwickau,  and  Rdohenbacb,  indicates  with  tiA^ 
rable  correctness  where  the  range  on  this  aide  ooases.  The 
undulating  plain  which  lies  coutiguous  to  it  nu^  be  fton 
500  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  range  occurs  on  both  aides  of 
13°  E.  long.,  but  rather  to  the  west  of  it.  Here  are  the 
Keilberg,  4212  fbet,  the  Fichtelbeig,  3968  feet,  the  Schwann 
bet|;,  3988  feet,  and  the  Hassberg,  3248  feet  above  the  sea. 
Farther  east  and  fkrther  west  the  range  gradually  sinks 
lower,  the  Great  Cbimstein,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbei  rising 
onW  to  1824  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  range  belongs  to  the  primitive  formation,  granite 
and  gneiss  being  evemrhere  prevalent,  except  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  sandstone  almost  exclusively 
oeeuxs.  It  is  rich  in  metals  of  almost  eveiy  kmd,  from 
which  cireumstanee  indeed  ita  name  ii  derived  though  it  is 
less  productive  than  it  was  some  centniiea  ago.  Tbo 
workmg  of  the  mines  is  pursued  with  great  activi^  and 
skill,  and  it  is  stated  that  more  than  10,000  fhmilies  are 
dependent  on  them  for  their  livelihood.  Gold  occurs  in  a 
few  places,  but  is  not  so  abundant  as  to  pay  for  the  labour 
of  getting  it.  The  silver-mines  are  considerable,  and  ±eir 
annual  produce  amounts  to  60,000  marcs,  at  12  ounces  to 
the  marc;  that  of  the  iron-mines  amounts  to  3500  or  4000 
tons.  The  tin-mines  of  Saxony  ue  the  most  valuable  on 
the  European  continent,  and  produce  annually  14U  tons. 
Copper  is  not  abundant,  and  the  annual  produce  does  not 
exceed  30  tons ;  but  from  the  lead-mines  400  or  500  tons 
are  annually  obtained ;  and  of  cobalt  600  tons  and  upwards. 
Arsenie,  hnmstone,  and  vitriol,  are  likewise  abundant ;  and 
there  is  also  quicksilver,  antimony,  calamine,  bismuth,  and 
mannnese.  Coal  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden 
and  Zwickau.  One  of  the  most  remarkaUe  mineral  produc- 
tions is  the  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  which  occurs  in  layers 
six  feet  thick  at  Aue,  about  1 2  miles  south-east  of  Zwickau, 
whence  it  is  carried  to  Meissen,  and  there  used  in  the 
manufuciure  of  the  fine  china-ware.  Several  kinds  of 
predous  stones  are  found,  as  garnets,  topazes,  tourmdins, 
amethysts,  beryls,  jaspers,  and  chdcedonies. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  range  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests,  wnich  furnish  fuel  fer  the  great  smelting- works.  The 
lower  slopes  and  vdleys  are  well  cultivated,  but  the  produce 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  population 
which  is  employed  in  the  mines  and  in  the  numerous 
nuHiufiustures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen.  Great  qnantitiea 
of  com  are  annudly  brought  from  the  plun  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  range. 

Six  great  roads  pass  over  this  range.  By  the  two  moat 
eastern  Dresden  communicatea  with  Prague.  The  mon 
eastern  of  these  two  runs  from  the  laatmentioued  plaoe  to 
Lowositz  and  Aussiz,  passes  near  Perterswalde  throurit  the 

fsss  of  Zebist,  and  hence  descends  to  Giesshubd  and  Pima 
'he  more  western  goes  from  Lowositz  to  Tbplitz,  passes  the 
range  near  Zionwdd,  and  descends  through  Altenberg  and 
Dippoldiswalde  to  Dresden.  The  third  road  leads  flrom 
Prague  to  Laun  on  the  Eger,  hence  to  Kommotau,  passes 
the  range  by  the  pass  of  BasKrg,  and  descends  to  Chemnitz. 
The  femth  road  runs  dong  the  Eger  from  Saatz  to  Kaaden, 
traverses .  the  range  by  the  pass  of  Pressnitz,  and  thence 
leads  to  Annabeig  and  Chemnitx.  The  fifth  road  leavaa 
the  vdl^  of  the  Eger  near  Kaaden,  passes  the  range  near 
Gottesgab,  and  lews  through  Schneeberg  to  Zwickau. 
The  sixth  and  most  western  road  runs  from  C!arlsbad  to 
Joachimsthal,  and  thence  over  the  range  through  Johann- 
Georgensladt  and  Schneebei^  to  Zwickau. 

ESCAUONIA'CE^,  asmall  naturd  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  related  to  the  genus  Ribes,  in  the  opinicm  of  some, 
but  to  that  of  Saxifiaga,  according  to  other  botaniata.  It 
consists  of  shrubs  with  eveigreen  leaves,  which  often  emit  a 
powerful  odour  like  that  of  melilot ;  their  flowers  are  red 
or  white,  and  often  are  quasimonopetdous,  in  consequence 
of  the  approximation  of  their  petals.  They  have  an  inferior 
many-seeded  ovary,  with  two  large  placentn  in  the  axi^  a 
definite  number  of  epigynous  stamens,  a  single  style,  aid 
minute  eha^  seeds  wiua  very  small  embryo  l^ng  in  oily 
dbunwn.  All  the  speoies  inhabit  South  Amenot,  on  the 
mountdna,  especidly  in  alpine  iM^ons.  Escallonia  rubra, 
montevidensis,  illinita,  and  others,  have  now-beooue  owunon 
ill  warm  shdtered  gardfliu  iiE)^kewi)»^Op^LC 
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1,  A  flower  BannKlaJ,  irttliout  tbe  peUli ;  3,  a  tiUflreiw  smUod  of  lha 
mrj. 

ESCAPEMENT.  [Horology.} 

ESCARP,  or  SCARP,  in  fortification,  is  that  side  of 
the  ditch  surrounding  or  in  front  of  a  work,  and  forming 
the  exterior  of  the  rampart.  In'  field-worka  the  escarp  a 
usually  formed  by  cutting  the  earth  at  such  an  inclination 
as  will  permit  it  to  support  itself,  which  may  be  at  45  de- 
jnrees  with  the  horizon  or  more,  according  to  the  tenacity  of 
the  soil;  and,  to  impede  the  enemy  in  attempting  an 
tasanlt,  fhiisea  or  inclined  palisades  are  frequently  planted 
on  the  slope.  In  large  fortresses  the  escarp  is  the  exterior 
surfiuw  of  the  reretment  wall  which  supports  the  rampart, 
and  it  is  frequently  formed  at  such  an  inclination  that  its 
base^  measured  in  front  of  a  vertical  plane  paasine;  through 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  in  the  direction  of  its  letjgth,  is 
rae-sixth  of  the  height  of  the  wall ;  but  engineers  ut  pre- 
sent recommend  both  the  escarps  and  counterscarps  to  be 
vertical,  from  an  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  weather 
upon  the  brick-work  will  thereby  be  diminished.  [Rbtkt- 

MBNT.l 

ESCARPMENT,  a  precipitous  side  of  any  hill  or  rock. 
In  military  operations  ground  is  frequently  scarped,  as  it  is 
called,  or  cut  away  nearly  vertically  about  a  position,  in 
ordn  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  arriving  at  the  latter. 
Part  of  me  rock  of  Gibrutar  has  been  rendered  inao- 
oeuible  in  this  manner;  and,  in  the  execution  of  thein- 
trenchments  about  Lisbon,  in  1810,  tbe  British  troops 
formed  an  escarpment  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  about 
two  miles  long,  on  the  brow  of  a  ridge  of  ho^bta  extending 
from  Albandra  to  the  valley  of  Calandrix,  in  order  to  se- 
cure Une  against  an  attack  at  that  part  A  similar 
Work  was  executed  along  a  ridge  of  hills  between  Mafta 
and  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Lorenzo. 

E'SCHARA.   [PoLYPARiA  Mehbranacba.] 

BSCHAROTIC^  (iaxapurucA,  from  ItrxapAu,  to  form  a 
crust,  or  scab),  are  agents  applied  to  the  surfkce  of  the  body, 
which  destroy  the  vitaUl^  of  the  part  which  th^  touch  and 
produce  an  eschar.  Tiiis  effect  they  occasion  either  by 
combininK  chemically  wiUi  the  animal  matter,  or  by  de- 
stroying the  old  affinities,  and  causing  tbe  elwaents  of  tbe 
part  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  Their  action  is  more 
energetic  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vitality  of  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied.  They  are  classed  under  two 
beads,  the  potential  cauterants,  and  the  actual  cautery :  the 
former  are  chieflv  chemical  agents,  and  form  new  com- 
pouikU  with  the  elements  of  tbe  pert  with  which  they  come 
ID  contact ;  hut  some  mooly  cause  irritation  and  augmented 
absvption,  and  ore  distinguished  as  ermfrnte.  The  Eu;tual 
cauterants  are  substances  of  an  elevated  temperature  which 
decompose  tbe  part  which  they  tonoh,  and  completely  de- 
stroy its  organization. 

The  oh-  ef  potential  cauterants  are  strong  mineral  acids, 
neh  as  the  mlphuric  or  nitric,  pure  alkalies,  and  some  me- 
tallie  salts,  espedaUy  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  coustia 
Hmw  an  used  eithnr  to  pioduce  oountw-irritation,  or  to 
remnvt  flnmns  or  moibid  grinrtiu.  Lunar  enntie  nnniiii 


to  possets  peculiar  {ffoperties,  and  is  unquestionably  tbe 
most  powerful  cHrsd  antiphlogistic  agent  known.  If  ap 
plied  in  the  solid  state  to  many  inflamed  parts  it  speedily 
checks  the  morbid  action,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  ap 
plication  to  chilblainB,  and  in  leucorrhaa.  The  actual  cau- 
terants are  used  eitiier  ftr  their  primary  action,  vii.,  the 
immediate  destmction  of  the  part,  or  for  their  secondary 
effects.  The  former  object  is  rarelj^  attempted,  except  tc 
prevent  the  absorption  of  any  poisonous  or  oontagioua 
matter,  such  as  tbe  venom  of  a  snake,  or  bite  of  a  laaaAog. 
The  secondary  effects  are  more  important,  and  more  varied 
according  to  the  decree  of  heat  of  the  substance  applied. 
Tbe  first  effect  is  pain  more  or  less  severe,  a  flow  of  blood 
towards  the  part,  and  more  rapid  performance  of  the  pro- 
cess of  interstitial  deposition  and  absorption,  terminating  in 
inflammation,  extending  to  a  greater  or  leas  depth,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  neat,  or  form  of  the  body  emploved. 
This  increased  action  has  often  a  salutary  effect,  wbicii  is 
frequently  felt  through  the  whole  frame.  Torpor  and  pa- 
ralysis of  the  nervous  system  often  disappear,  and  neuralgia 
bou  of  the  neighbouring  and  evm  distant  parts  is  removed. 
Atony  and  laxity  of  tbe  muscular  system  vanish,  and  every 
part  displays  more  energy  and  power. 

The  actual  cautery  may  be  applied  in  avariety  of  irays, 
viz.,  hot  water,  hot  vapour,  moxa,  and  heated  iron.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  vei^  ready  means  of  caiising  veiications  in 
some  diseases.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  consumption, 
where  pain  is  often  more  relieved  by  vesication  than  any 
other  means,  placing  a  nponge  in  a  wine-glass,  and  pouniig 
boiling  water  on  it,  then  suddenly  inverting  the  glass  ovct 
tbe  part  of  tbe  chest  where  the  pain  is  folt,  will  cause  im- 
mediate vesication,  followed  by  speedy  relief.  The  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  is 
also  a  convenient  method  of  applying  heat  in  inflamma- 
tions of  tbe  jointK,  as  in  gout,  morbus  coxarius,  and  other 
deep-seated  diseases  of  toe  bones.  lAs  the  red-hot  iron  is 
now  seldom  lued,  being  confined  to  veterinaiy  medicine, 
moxa  affords  the  best  substitute,  and  it  is  very  convenient, 
as  any  degree  of  intensity  or  rapidity  of  action  can  be  given 
to  it.  [JtoXA-J 

The  eschar  which  follows  the  application  of  tbe  potential 
or  actual  cautery  generally  separates  in  a  few  days.  The 
ulcer  is  then  to  be  treated  with  differmt  agents,  according 
as  it  is  wished  to  heal  it  or  keep  it  open,  as  a  &rther  means 
of  counter-irritation. 

ESCHEAT,  from  the  Norman  French  word  esehet  or 
echet,  chance  or  accident  (a  word  derived  from  eteheoir,  the 
old  French  form  of  the  verb  ichoir, '  to  fell'),  is  defined  by 
Sir  William  Btackstone  as  an  obstruction  to  the  course  of 
descent  by  some  unforeseen  contingency  which  consequently 
determines  the  tenure.  In  this  case  the  land  results  back 
by  a  kind  of  reversion  to  tiie  original  grantor  at  lord  of 
whom  it  is  holden. 

Escheat  takes  place  when  the  tenant  of  lands  dies  intes- 
tate and  without  an  heir :  in  such  case  the  lands,  if  free- 
hold, escheat  to  the  king,  or  other  lord  of  the  fee ;  if  copy- 
hold, to  the  loid  of  the  manor.  Lands  which  have  descended 
to  tiie  last  tenant  from  a  paternal  or  maternal  ancestor, 
escheat,  if  there  are  no  heirs  on  the  part  of  that  ancestor 
from  whom  tbe  lands  descended.  Since  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1834,  there  can  be  no  escheat  on  failure  of  the 
whole  blood,  wherever  there  are  persons  of  the  half-blood 
capable  of  inheriting  under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c  106. 

If  a  bastard  dies  mtestate  and  without  issue,  his  landt 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  th^  are  held. 

Bseheat  also  takes  place  upon  attaindw  fi>r  txeoaon  and 
murder,  by  means  of  wnich  the  blood  ii  in  lavemsidaed  to 
be  corrupted,  and  the  attainted  owner  of  lands  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  them  himself  or  tranafeiring  them  by 
descent.  In  consequence  of  this  extinction  of  heritable 
blood,  the  lands  of  such  felons  revest  in  the  lord,  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  when  a  superior  law  intervenes,  and  tbev 
becQipe  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Previously  to  a  recent  act 
(3  &  4  William  IV.,  c  106),  a  person  could  not  trace  his 
descent  throiigb  another* person  who  had  been  attainted; 
but  this  may  now  be  done,  provided  that  other  person  shall 
have  died  before  such  descent  shall  have  token  place.  [At- 
tainder.]' And  by  the  4  &  5  William  IV.,  c.  23,  nn  pro- 
perty \  69 ted  in  any  trustee  or  mortgagee  shall  estbeat 
or  be  forfeited  by  reason  of  the  attainder  or  conviiiion  tor 
any  ofibnee  of  such  trustee  or  mortgagee,  except  so  fer  as 
sndi  trustee  or  mortgagee  may  havrs*bffiwfl(nl&i|eraat  i« 
luehi^t^er^  Digitized  by  vjOOv  IC 
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This  dcxstrine  of  escheat  eooMqnent  upon  the  commisBion 
of  certain  crimes  is  derired  flrom  the  feudai  lav,  by  which 
a  vaRsal  was  only  pennitted  to  hold  real  property  upon  con- 
dition of  well  demeaning  himselC 

The  doctrine  of  eseheate.  viA  regard  to  extinct  sueces- 
nons,  seems  to  have  been  adq^ted  in  every  rarilized  country 
to  avoid  6itt  ecotftasioB  whidi  vonld  otherwise  arise  from  the 
dieunutancn  of  any  propvtv  becoming  common ;  and  the 
wvereign  power,  or  tnose  imo  (daim  under  it,  are  conse 
quently  the  ultimate  heirs  to  every  inheritance  to  which 
no  other  title  can  be  found. 

BSCHEATOR,  an  antient  officer  appomted  by  the  Iwl 
treasurer,  and  bo  called  because  hb  office  was  to  loolt  after 
escheats,  wardships,  and  other  casualties  belonging  to  the 
crown. 

There  were  at  first  only  two  escbeetors  throughout  Eng- 
land, one  on  this  side  and  the  other  beyond  the  Irant ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  there  was  one  appointed  ibr 
every  county,  woo  was  to  continue  in  office  for  one  year 
only.  This  office  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  (Blackstone's 
Commeniarigt;  Wooddesson's  Lt^ur$».) 

ESCHSCHCXLTZIA,  a  genusof  beautiflil  yellow-flowered 
oapaveraceous  plants,  inhabiting  California  and  the  north- 
vestem  coast  of  North  America,  and  now  become  extremely 
common  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  known 
by  the  base  of  their  oatyx  remaining  at  the  base  of  the  sili- 
quose  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  firm  fleshy  rim,  by  their  calyx 
being  thrown  off  like  a  ealyptra  when  the  petals  unfold, 
and  by  the  stamens  being  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  per- 
manent rim  of  the  calyx.  Otherwise  they  are  very  near 
our  sea-shore  Glaucium.  Two  certain  species  only,  E.  Ca- 
lifomiea  and  E.  eroeea,  have  yet  been  introduced;  a  third, 
E.  compacta,  is  figured  in  the  '  Botanical  Register,*  but  it 
13  probably  a  mule  between  the  two  first.  It  has  been  re- 
cently proposed  to  alter  this  name,  which  has  a  barbarous 
sound  and  appearance,  for  the  mon  harmonious  oneoiT 
Cbryseis,  and  it  is  hardh  1o  he  doubted  that  the  lattw  will 
be  adopted.   (Botanieal  Regitter,  t  1948.) 

ESCHWEGE.   [Hbssk.  Lower.] 

ESCUAGE,  or  SCUTAGE,  a  pecuniary  payment,  hy 
way  of  commutation  for  knight -service,  whereby  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  into  the  wars  at  his  own 
charge.  The  term  escuage  or  scutage  is  from  the  old  French 
etcu,  and  that  from  the  IsXin  tcutumt '  a  shield;*  a  name 
also  given  to  coins  on  which  then  was  tbe  shield  or 
escutcheon  of  the  sovereign. 

The  personal  attendance  in  knight-service  growing 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the  tenants 
found  means  of  compounding  fbr  it,  by  flnit  sending  others 
in  their  stead,  and  in  proeeu  of  time  bymaking  a  pecuniaty 
satisfoction  to  the  lards  in  lien  t)S  it.  This  peetmury  satia- 
f^iion  at  last  came  to  be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  mudi 
forevery  knight's  foe;  ani  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure  was 
called  icutagium  in  Latin,  or  terviHwn  scuti ;  as  being  a 
pecuniary  siiutitute  for  personal  service.  The  first  time  tnis 
appears  to  have  been  taken  was  in  the  5th  Hen.  II.,  on  ac- 
count of  his  expedition  to  Toulouse ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be 
so  universal,  that  penonal  attendance  fell  into  disuse.  Hence 
ve  find  in  our  antient  histories  that,  from  this  period,  when 
our  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied  scutages  on  their  tenants, 
that  is,  on  all  the  landholders  of  the  kingdom,  to  defray 
their  expenses,  and  to  hire  troops .  and  these  assessment^ 
in  the  time  of  Henry  11.,  seem  to  have  been  made  arbi- 
trarily and  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  prerogative  being 
greatly  abused  by  his  successors,  it  became  matter  of  na- 
tional complain^  and  Kins  John  was  obliged  to  consent,  by 
his  magna  eharta  (c.  13),  that  no  scuti^  Aumid  be  imposed 
without  consmt  of  parluonent.  But  this  clause  was  omitted 
in  his  son  Henry  ni.'s  charter;  where  ve  only  find  (e.  37) 
that  scutages  of  esouage  should  be  taken  as  the^  were  used 
to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Hennr  II. ;  that  is,  in  a  reason- 
able and  moderate  mannor.  Yet  afterwards,  by  statute 
25  Edw.  I.  c.  5  and  6,  and  many  subsequent  statutes,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  king  should  take  no  aids  or  tasks  but  by 
tbe  common  assent  of  the  realm.  ■  Hence  it  is  held  in  our 
old  books,  that  eecuage  or  scutage  could  not  be  levied  but 
by  consent  of  parliament  (Old  Ten.  tit  Escuage),  such 
scutages  being  indeed  the  groundwork  of  all  succeeding 
subsioues,  and  of  the  land*tax  of  later  times.  (Jacob's  Law 
Dicttonaru,  in  voce ;  Blaekstone^s  ComrnenL  vol.  ii  pp.  74, 76.  > 

ESCULA'PIUa  [*scnLAPiOT.i 

ESCULIC  ACID,  a  peculiar  aoid  proenxed  from  hone* 
ehestnats.   ThiB  uid  is  ooIourlafSt  imolublB  in  water,  but 


dissolved  by  aloohol,  and  is  deposited  from  it  in  crystalline 
grains.  It  forms  with  bases  salts  termed  gtei^ate*.  but 
tiiey  are  quite  unimportant  Bsculie  aoid  consists  of  8-3i 
hydro«n.  57*36  carbon,  and  34*39  oxj^n,  ia  100  parts. 

ESCU  RIAL,  or  ESCORIAL,  a  vaat  ediftee  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Ibledo,  ntuatad  sei^  leagues  from  Madrid  u 
a  north-west  direction.  The  tma  eseorial  is  oonsiderad  by 
some  to  he  Arabic,  meaning  a  place  fail  of  rocks,  but  by 
othws  is  derived  from  toorta/erri,  iron  dross,  from  Uie  ei^■ 
cumstance  of  there  having  been  antiently  great  iron  wotka 
near  this  place.  The  situation  is  rocky  and  barren,  devoid 
of  all  vegetable  matter,  except  what  has  been  conveyed 
there  by  man ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
advantage  of  procuring  stone.  The  edifice  was  begun  by 
Philip  II.,  five  years  after  the  battle  of  St  Quintin,  fought 
on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Lawrence  (both'of  which  circum- 
stances it  was  intended  to  commemorate)  and  was  finished 
in  twenty-two  years.  Thisextensive  building  is  laid  out,  on 
its  ground  plan,  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  a  part  (whi<di  feims 
the  royal  residence)  advancing  to  form  the  handle,  attached 
to  a  long  rectangle  forming  several  courts  and  quadrangle!. 
This  part  is  64i)  by  580  foet,  and  the  average  height  to  the 
roof  is  6  0  feet  At  each  angle  is  a  square  tewer  200  feet  high. 
The  plan  is  divided  so  as  to  form  a  convent  with  cloisters, 
two  colleges,  one  for  the  clergy  and  one  for  seculars,  the 
royal  palace,  three  chapter  houses,  three  libraries  with  about 
30,000  volumes  and  some  valuable  HSS.,  five  great  halls, 
six  dormitories,  throe  halls  in  the  hospital,  with  twenty-seven 
other  halls  for  various  purposes,  nine  refectories,  and  five 
infirmaries,  with  apartments  for  artisans  and  mechanics. 
There  are  no  less  than  eighty  staircases.  Tbe  gardens  and 
parks,  formed  by  art  are  decorated  with  fountains. 

The  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Jerome  were  200  in  num- 
ber, and  had  a  revenue  of  12,000/.  per  annum. 

The  stone  of  which  the  building  is  constructed  is  white, 
wiUi  dark  iney  spots.  Tbe  win£)ws  on  the  outride  are 
1110  and  wmiin  1578;  of  the  former  200  ate  placed  in  the 
west  front  and  366  in  the  east  Including  the  out-offioei, 
there  are  not  less  tlun  4000  windows.  There  an  fourteen 
entrances  or  gateways,  which  have  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural decomtion,  and  86  fountains. 

The  church  is  374  feet  long  and  230  broad,  and  is  divided 
into  seven  aisles.  It  is  crowned  with  a  dome  330  feet  hwh 
from  the  ground,  and  is  paved  with  black  marble.  In  Ui6 
church  are  forty  chapels  with  their  altars.  In  the  palace 
and  in  the  church  there  is  a  profusion  of  gilded  bronze  work 
and  incrustation  of  marbles.  There  are  numerous  paint- 
ings hy  tbe  great  masters  in  the  Escurial.  It  is  possible 
however  that  theae  may  have  been  removed  to  the 
Museum  at  Madrid,  formed  by  the  late  Kii^  Ferdinand. 
(Spain  Revitited,  cap.  13,  vol.  L)  The  sculpture  is  said  not 
to  nave  any  great  merit  JKiilip  IV.  added  a  beautiful  mau- 
soleum 36  feet  in  diameter  and  incrusted  with  marbles :  the 
design  is  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Tbe  cost 
of  the  Escurial  was  six  millions  of  piastres.  For  some 
curious  details  of  the  Escurial  see  *  The  Escurial,  or  that 
wonder  of  the  world  for  arclutecture  and  magnificence  of 
structure.  Sec,  translated  into  English  by  a  servant  of  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  in  his  extraor£nary  embassie  thither,* 
Lend.,  1671.  From  the  title-page  it  apoears  that  there  was 
a  report  in  1671  that  the  Escurial  haa  been  destroyed  by 
fire.   There  was  a  similar  report  a  few  years  since. 

ESCUTCHEON  or  ESCOCHEON,  the  heraldic  teim 
for  the  shield,  on  which,  under  everj^  variety  of  shape,  arms 
are  emblazoned.  The  word  is  deriTed  from  the  fVeneh 
teitfon,  and  that  from  the  Latm  tcuium.  The  first  rqire* 
sentationof  arms  was,  no  doubt,  as  an  ornament  to  the 
shield.  The  shield  afterwards  became  iStM  appropriate  and 
legitimate  instrument  for  displaying  them ;  hence  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting  they  were  never  separated ;  and  when 
shields  ceased  to  tie  employed,  their  form  remained,  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  field  on  which  coat-armour  is  in- 
variably depicted.  An  etcuicheon  pretence  is  the  small 
shield  in  the  centre  of  bis  own,  on  which  a  man  oarrics  the 
coat  of  his  wife,  if  she  is  an  heiress  and  be  has  issue  by  her. 
In  this  case  the  surviving  issub  will  bear  both  coats  quarterly. 

ESNE,    reoYPT,  p.  312.] 

ESOTERIC.  [ExoiBBic] 

ESPALIER,  a  trellis  for  trainiitt  fruit  trees  or  bushes 
upon,  instead  of  nailing  them  to  waUw. 

In  certain  situations  this  kind  of  training  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely neat  but  possesses  peculiar  adva|&S| 
are  mora  fUlly  exposed  to  thecii^mraMpJkl^ 
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to  be  broken  by  liigb  trinds,  aud  in  small  gardens  in  parti- 
enlar,  where  room  is  of  great  importance*  and  where  a  col- 
lection of  the  finer  Borts  of  fruit  is  always  desirable,  it  is 
found  highly  useful,  both  on  account  of  the  unall  space 
which  the  trees  occupy,  and  because  the^  will  bear  fruit 
much  sooner  than  when  albwed  to  grow  in  their  natural 
form. 

In  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  this  kind  of 
training  isverr  mnch  practised,  and  in  the  northern  ^rts  of 
England  and  inSootland,  where  the  borders  of  the  kitchen- 
gaiSen  are  frequently  planted  with  flowers,  in  order  to 
combine  pleasure  witn  utility,  espaUus  are  trained  along 
the  back  of  the  flower  borders  to  prevent  the  vegetables 
being  seen  from  the  walks. 

Wien  Uie  espalier  is  fastened  to  a  wall,  as  is  very  com- 
mon on  the  ContiDent,  peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  fre- 
quently trained  upon  it ;  but  where  it  is  detached,  as  it  is 
most  commonly  in  Britain,  apples  and  pears,  and  sometimes 
gooseberries,  are  the  only  fruits  which  are  successfully  culti- 
vated in  this  way.  Plums  and  cherries  are  occasionally  so 
managed,  but  not  so  advantageously  as  the  others. 

When  a  common  espalier  is  to  be  covered,  the  trees  should 
be  planted  from  20  to  34  feet  apart,  which  will  allow  the 
branches  to  grow  10  or  13  ibet  on  each  side :  but  as  a  con- 
siderable time  vould  elapse  before  they  would  All  this  space, 
B  dupUei^e  tree  maybe  planted  between  each,  and  cutaway 
as  the  others  grow.  Gooseberries  of  course  require  a  small 
apace ;  three  or  four  feet  from  plant  to  plant  is  sufficient 

The  training  on  espalier  is  very  simple,  and  easily  .per- 
formed. When  the  trees  are  young,  one  shoot  must  be 
trained  perpendicularly,  and  twoothers  horizontally,  one  fsma 
each  side ;  thq  two  last  must  not  be  shortened,  but  the  per- 
pendicular shoot  is  to  be  sliortened  in  the  following  year  to 
three  good  buds,  two  of  which  are  to  form  new  side  branches, 
and  the  other  a  leader  as  before  ;  and  so  on  every  year  until 
the  trees  have  attained  the  desired  size.  The  proper  distance 
between  the  horizontal  branches  must  dej^nd  upon  the  pe- 
culiar growth  of  the  tree,  but  from  six  to  mne  inches  tswhat 
is  generally  allowed.  Trees  are  sometimes  Gained  upon  a 
double  espalier  which  has  the  advantage  of  giving  two  sur- 
fkoes  to  train  upon.  It  consists  of  two  treluaea  matead  of 
one,  about  two  apart  at  the  bottom,  and  approuhing  at 
the  top. 

The  only  kind  of  espalier  worth  notice,  which  differs  from 
those  now  mentioned  is  a  table-rail :  this,  the  management 
of  which  is  called  table  training,  consists  of  rails  resembling 
tables,  up  the  centre  of  which  tbe  tree  is  trained  and  regu- 
larly spread  over  thu  sur&ce.  It  is  rarely  employed,  and 
has  the  essential  fkult  of  exposing  the  blossom  «o  much  to 
the  effect  of  nocturnal  radiation  that  in  this  coaotiy  a  crop 
»s  rarely  obtained  from  such  espaliers. 

The  stakes  which  form  the  espalier  are  made  of  different 
materials,  some  of  wood,  others  of  wire  and  wood,  and  some 
of  cast  iron.  The  first  of  these  is  bw  fitf  the  most  simple,  and 
IS  composed  of  stakes,  five  or  six  foot  in  height,  driven  into 
the  nound  from  one  to  two  feet  apart ;  along  the  top  a  bu-, 
which  is  nailed  to  each,  connects  the  whole  tt^ther.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  have  the  stakes  either  so  strong  or  so  high 
when  the  trees  are  first  planted,  because  they  are  not  re- 
quired, are  unsightly,  and  will  have  to  be  renewed  before 
the  trees  have  attained  their  intended  height ;  for  this  rea- 
son, stakes  of  a  much  weaker  kind  will  at  first  answer 
quite  as  well.  The  wire  and  wood  rail  is  formed  by  strong 
vertical  wires,  strained  from  two  wooden  horizontal  rails, 
which  are  connected  and  held  fast  by  wooden  posts  let  into 
the  ground.  The  iron  rail  is  constructed  upon  the  same 
^n  as  a  common  street  railing. 

Tbe  objection  to  all  iron  trellises  is,  that  they  ent  and 
canker  the  trees ;  Mid  when  the  cheapness  of  the  wooden 
one  is  considered,  besides  the  more  natural  appearance 
which  it  presents,  it  must  undoubtedly  hare  the  pre- 
Ibrence. 

The  best  wood  for  this  purpose  is  young  larch,  the  thin 
aing  of  plantations. 

ESPALION,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  in 
France.  It  is  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Lot, 
1 7  miles  from  Rhodez,  the  capital  of  tbe  department,  and 
.139  from  Paris  by  Fontainebleau,  Briare,  Nevers,  Moulins, 
Hiom,  Clermont,  and  St.  Flour.  The  principal  street  of 
the  town  is  broad,  and  lined  with  well-built  houses :  it  leads 
down  to  the  bridge  over  the  Lot  The  population  in  1832 
was  SS60  for  the  town,  or  3545  for  the  whole  commune. 
Tha  inhabitants  manufiiicture  light  woollen  stuft.  and  the>^ 


are  several  tan-yards:  moro«M  leather  is  manufactured 
Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  country  round  Espalion. 
The  town  has  a  subwlinate  court  of  justice  (trimnal  tU 
premiere  inetanee),  a  high-«chool,  and  a  drawing-school. 

The  arrondissemeot  of  Espalion  is  subdivided  into  nine 
cantons  or  districts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  101  eommunes:  it  had  in  1832  a  population  of 
65.086. 

ESPIRrrU  SANTO.  [Brazil,  p.  336 ;  Cuba.  p.  205.1 
ESPRIT.  SAINT,  a  suburb  of  Bf^onne.  [BAtoitnb.} 
ESPLANADE,  the  ground  between  the  fortiflcatiiHu  of 
a  ettadal  and  those  of  the  town  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
recommended  by  writers  on  fortification  that  this  qiace 
should  be  about  300  fathoms  bread,  reckuung  from  the 
covered  way  of  the  citadel,  that  in  the  event  or  an  attack 
on  the  latter  the  enemy  mav  not  construct  batteries  within 
breaching  distance  under  the  cover  afforded  by  the  buQdf 
ings  of  the  town. 

ESQUILINE  HILL.  \Roue.] 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  most  northern 
countries  of  America,  and.  if  the  extent  of  country  be  con- 
sidered, one  of  the  most  widely-spread  nations  on  the  globe. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  America  they  are  met  with  as  fax 
south  as  50"  N.  lat  on  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  which  separates  Newfoundland  flrimi  the  mainland  of 
America.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Labrador  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay 
up  to  East  Main  River.  On  the  western  side  of  Hudson's 
Bay  they  inhabit  the  coast  north  of  Churchill  River, 
whence  th^  extend  northwards  over  the  Barren  Lands  to 
the  Great  Fish  River,  or  Thleweechodezeth,  on  both  banks 
of  which  river  they  are  found  east  of  100°  E.  long.  Tb« 
whole  country  between  this  river,  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  exclusively 
inhabited  by  them.  The  coast  lying  to  the  west  of  Mac- 
kenzie River  is  also  in  their  possession ;  and  they  seem  tu 
be  spread  as  far  as  Kotzebue  Sound,  on  Behring  s  Straits. 
They  also  occupy  Greenland  and  all  the  other  islands  be- 
tween the  northern  coast  of  America  and  the  pole,  as  far 
as  they  are  habitable. 

In  stature  the  Esquimaux  are  inferior  to  the  generality 
of  Europeans.  A  person  is  rarely  seen  who  exceeds  &  feet 
in  height  Their  faces  are  broad,  and  approach  more  lo 
the  rounded  form  than  those  of  Europeans ;  their  cheek- 
bones are  high,  their  cheeks  round  and  plump,  mouth 
large,  and  lips  thick.  The  nose  is  small,  and,  according  to 
some  authors,  flat,  which,  however,  is  denied  by  others. 
Their  eyes  are  in  general  of  a  deep  black ;  but  some  are 
of  a  dark  chestnut  colour:  they  appear  very  small  and 
deeply  sealed,  owing  to  the  eye-lids  oeing  much  encum- 
bered with  fat.  Tbe  hair  is  uniformly  long,  lank,  and  of 
a  jet  black  colour.  The  ears  are  situated  far  back  on  the 
head.  Their  bodies  are  large,  square,  and  robust,  tbe  chest 
high,  and  shoulders  very  broad.  Their  bands  and  feet  are 
remarkably  small ;  there  is.  howeA*ar,  no  sudden  diminution, 
both  extremities  appearing  to  taper  from  above  downwards 
in  a  wedge-like  shape.  Graah,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  Green- 
land,* observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  roast 
have  disproportionately  large  hands  and  feet.  They  are  ul 
a  deep  lawny  or  rather  copper-coloured  complexion.  They 
are  not  without  beard,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  but  they 

filuck  it  out  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Some  of  them  even  wear 
ong  beards.  They  show  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  making 
their  dresses  and  instruments;  and  some  of  them  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  travellers  by  their  display  of 
mental  powers. 

Their  language  is  different  from  that  spoken  by  the 
other  sarage  nations  who  inhabit  North  America  ;  but  it 
seems  that  tlie  same  languaf^e  is  spoken  by  all  the  different 
tribes  of  the  Esquimaux,  though  of  course  each  of  them 
has  expressions  which  are  peculiar.  (Parry ;  Mac  Keeror ; 
Graah's  Voyage  to  Greenland.^ 

ESQUIRE  (from  tbe  French,  escuier,  or  shield  bearer) 
is  the  next  title  of  dignity  to  that  of  knight  The  esquire 
was  the  second  in  rank  of  the  aspirants  to  cliivalrv,  or 
knighthood,  and  had  his  name  from  carrying  the  shield  of 
the  knight,  whose  bachelor,  or  apprentice  in  arms,  he  was. 
The  gradations  of  this  service,  or  apprenticeship  to  arms, 
were,  page,  esquire  or  bachelor,  and  knight,  who,  in  Hl* 
turn,  after  the  formation  of  de^es  of  knighthood,  vras 
callefl  a  knight  bachelor,  as  aspirmg  to  the  higher  honoun 
of  cbivmlry.  The  esquire  was  a  gentleman,  and  had  tb» 
">ht  of  bearing  arras  on  hii  eBcu^^^^i^|!l^  he  had 
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ilio  the  right  of  hearing  a  sword,  whidi  dmoted  nohtlity  or 
j  chivalry,  thon^  it  was  not  girded  by  the  knighdy  belt;  he 
had  also  a  partieular  species  of  drfbnsiTe  armour  iriiich  was 
distinguished  from  Uie  ftiU  panoply  of  the  knight  So 
much  for  the  esquire  of  chiTCliy,  which  order  is  only  pre- 
served  in  the  almost  obsolete  esquires  for  the  kii^s  body, 
whom  antiquaries  have  pronounced  to  be  the  king's  es- 
quires in  chivalry  (that  is,  his  esquires,  as  being  a  knight), 
and  in  the  esquires  of  knights  of  tne  Bath. 

There  was  also  another  class,  who  may  be  called  feudal 
ewjuires,  and  consisted  of  those  tenants  by  kn^ht's  service 
who  had  a  right  to  claim  knighthood,  but  had  neyer  been 
flubbed.  They  were  iu  Germany  called  rittert,  or  knights, 
but  were  distinguished  from  the  actual  fcnight%  who  were 
railed  dubbed  knights,  or  Ritter  OM^tage%  antf  had  many 
of  the  privU^es  of  knighthood.  This  diatinetion  stUl  exisbi 
in  many  of  die  countries  which  formed  part  of  the  Gennan 
empire.  In  Hatnault,  Brabant,  and  other  prorinces  of  what 
was  Austrian  Flanders  the  antient  untitled  nobility,  or  gentry 
ns  Aey  are  called  in  England,  to  this  day  are  styled  collec- 
tively the  Or^re  Eqtmtre,  or  knightly  order.  It  also  existed 
'n  England  until  James  the  First  had  prostituted  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  for  Camden  fluently  speaks  of  knightly 
fsmilies  (Jtimiliaa  eqtteitret.  oxfamUiiU  ordinit  equettrit), 
where  the  heads  of  them  were  not,  at  the  time,  actual 
knights.  Writers  on  precedence  make  mention  of  eaquiies 
■jy  creation,  with  investiture  of  a  silver  collar  or  chain  of  «, 
and  silver  spurs :  but  these  seem  to  have  been  only  the  in- 
signia of  the  esquires  for  the  king's  body,  which  bein^  pre- 
served in  a  family  as  heir  looms,  descended  with  the  title  of 
esquire  to  the  eldest  M>ns  in  succession.  The  sons  of 
younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquesses,  the  younger  sons 
uf  earls  viscounts,  and  barons,  and  their  eldnt  sons,  with 
the  eldest  sons  of  baronets,  and  of  knights  of  all  the  orders, 
nre  all  said  to  be  esquires  by  birth,  though  their  precedence, 
which  diiTers  widely,  is  regulated  by  the  rank  of  their  le- 
spectire  ancestors.  Officers  of  the  king's  court  and  house- 
hold,  and  of  his  navy  and  army,  down  to  the  captain 
inclusive,  doctors  of  law,  barristers,  and  physicians,  are 
reputed  esquires.  A  justice  of  the  peace  is  only  an  esquire 
(luring  the  time  that  be  i&  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
but  a  sheriff  of  a  county  is  an  esquire  for  life.  The  general 
assumption  of  this  title  by  those  who  are  not,  in  strictness, 
entitlm  to  it,  has  virtually  destroyed  it  as  a  distinct  title  or 
dignity.  The  heads  of  many  old  fkmUies  are,  however,  still 
deemefl  esquires  by  prescfiptioo. 

ESS  AYISTS.  BRITISH.  This  title  is  cnatomarilv  con- 
fined to  a  certain  class  of  periodica!  writers  upon  subjects 
uf  general  interest;  as  morals,  criticism,  manners  &c.  The 
notion  of  a  series  of  paoers  flt  for  general  circulation,  and 
not  including  news  or  politics  was  originated  by  Steele  and 
Addison  in  the  '  Taller.*  [Addisow.j  The  *  Freeholder,' 
'  Craftsman,*  '  Freethinker,*  &c,  now  almost  forgotten, 
were  rather  political  pamphlets  than  essays  in  this  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  an  internal  of  thirty-five  yeara  elapsed 
Trom  the  end  of  the  '  SpectatM^  to  the  successful  revival  of 
this  style  of  writing  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  *  Rambler,'  in 
1750.  Its  great  popularity  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  similar  periodicals  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  eentniy,  since  which  time  they  have  again  gone 
out  of  foshion.  we  give  a  list  of  those  contained  in  Alexan- 
■ler  Chalmers**  cdleetive  edition  of  British  Essayists  which 
includes  some  tlut  have  little  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
standard  works  of  our  language ;  with  the  names  ^  the 
principal  and  most  celebrated  eontributors  to  eaeh. 

*  Tatln* — Steele,  Addison. 

'  Spectator* — ^Addison,  Steele,  Budgell,  Pope,  Sec. 

*  Guardian' — Steele,  Addison,  Berkeley,  Pop^  Tickell, 
Gay.  &c. 

'  Rambler' — Johnson,  almost  entirely. 
'  Adventurer* — Hawkesworth,  Johnson,  Jos.  Warton,  &c. 
'  World'— Moore,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole,  J. 
Warton,  &c 

*  Cunnotaseur*— G.  Colman  and  Bonnel  Thornton  chiefly; 
Cowper  afow. 

*  Idler*— Johnson :  a  few     Warton  and  others. 

*  Mirror*— Henry  Mackenzie  and  others. 
'  Lounger* — The  same. 

*  Observer* — Richard  Cumberland,  almost  entirely. 

*  011a  Podrida'— Mooie,  &c. 

*  Microcosm*— Canning,  Frere,  Smith,  &c. 

ESSEK.  BSZEK,  ESSEG.  or  OSZEK,  the  chief  town  of 
theeireleof  BsBek,andtheeapita)  of  Austrian  Solavoaia,  is  a 


royal  free  town  utuated  in  a  level  and  marshy  district  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dravs  a  little  to  the  west  of  its  efflux  into 
the  Danube.  It  lies  in  46*  34'  N.  lat,  and  18°  42'  E.  long. 
Its  site  is  that  of  the  Mursta,  or  Mursa  of  the  Romans  wlJui 
was  founded  in  the  year  1 22  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
Lower  Pannonia.  Constantino  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  year  335.  It  now  consists  of  four  quarters;  the  present 
fortress,  begun  under  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in  1712,  and 
finished  in  1719,  is  well  built,  contains  147  handsome  and 
lofty  houses  sn  arsenal  and  barrack,  and  is  regularly  for- 
tified :  an  esplanade  runs  round  it,  and  to  the  north-west  of 
it  stands  the  Felao-Varos  (Upper  Town),  which  is  ap- 
proached by  an  avenue  1100  paces  long,  is  the  residence  of 
the  merchants  and  dealers  and  has  well-attended  fairs. 
South-east  of  the  fortrew  Ilea  the  Alao-Varos  or  Lower 
Town,  the  site  of  the  antient  Mursa,  which  consists  of 
broad  and  handsome  streets  and  has  some  fine  chnrcdies ; 
and  in  the  east  is  the  New  Town,  composed  rather  of  forms 
and  gardens  than  of  lines  of  streets.  The  fortress  and 
suburbs  contain  alb^etber  about  1800  houses  5  Roman 
Catholic  ehundiei,  4  chapels  and  a  church  for  those  oi  the 
Greek  persuasion,  and  1 1,200  inhabitants.  There  are  se- 
veral handsome  buildings,  such  as  the  town-hall,  the  house 
of  assembly  for  the  states  of  Vei6cg,  the  county  in  which 
Essek  is  situated,  the  barracks  engineers'  house,  officers' 
pavilion,  and  arsenat  Essek  has  a  Roman  Catholic  high- 
school,  a  gymnasium,  a  Greek  school,  a  military  cadet 
academy,  and  a  Franciscan  and  a  Capiichin  monastery. 
A  causeway  or  bridge  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  lengtb. 
55  foot  in  Ineadth,  and  9  feet  in  height,  constructed  in  the 
year  1712,  lends  aoross  the  Drmve  and  the  swamps  w  its 
northembankintodieHunguiancoun^of Baranya.  With 
the  exception  of  some  silk-spinning  there  is  little  meo^- 
nical  inoustry  in  the  town.  There  is  a  oonslderable  trade 
in  grain,  cattle,  and  raw  hides. 

ESSEN,  a  township  in  the  Prussian  administfative  circle 
of  Diisseldorf,  consisting  of  the  town  of  Essen  only,  which 
lies  on  the  Berne,  in  51"  27'  N.  laL,  and  7"  2'  E.  long.  It 
was  the  spot  where  the  foreign  princes  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
Westphalia  formerly  held  their  diets  or  '  Fiirstentage.* 
Essen  is  surrounded  by  walls  has  about  830  houses  snd 
the  population,  which  was  4706  in  the  year  1817,  is  now 
about  5700.  It  is  l^e  seat  of  mining  and  orown-domain 
boards  and  has  2  Protestant  and  2  RoBoan  Catholic 
churches  a  gymnasium,  a  Oipuchin  monastery,  a  Pro- 
testant orphan  asylum,  and  a  hospital.  The  cbapel  of  St. 
Quirinus  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship erected  iu  these  parts.  The  manufootures  consist  of 
woollens  linens  vitriol,  leather,  arras  iron  and  steel  ware. 
&c.  The  town  has  some  trade,  and  there  are  coal-mines 
in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  a  number  of  iron  works. 

ESSENCE  is  derived  from  the  Latin  essentia,  a  word 
which  is  used  by  Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  and  formed,  not 
as  stated  in  Mr.  Riuhardson's  Dictionary,  from  exiitentia, 
but  from  essmt,  the  analogous  but  obsolete  participle  of 
the  verb  cue,  to  be.  The  English  word  essence  conse- 
quently signifies  that  which  constitutes  the  being  of  a 
tbing,  or,  in  the  words  of  Locke,  that  which  makes  it  to  be 
what  it  is.  This  term  was  the  subject  of  many  very  subtle 
disquisitions  and  disputes  among  the  scholastie  logicians 
of  the^fourteenth,  Aneenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries;  and 
the  metaphysical  notions  of  essence  entertained  by  these 
k^ical  doctors  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to 
their  diacuHuons  respecting  the  nature  of  universal  ideas 
as  real  or  nominal,  of  abstractitmt  genus  species  differentia, 
substance,  properties  accidents  Ste,  of  all  which  particu- 
lars maybe  found  in  Smiglecii  Logic.  Disputat.;  Burg- 
ersdioii  Logics;  Eustachii  Logics;  Le  Grand,  Insti- 
tut.  l/^c. ;  W^isii  Lw^ca ;  and  in  many  other  logical 
and  philosophical  treatises  cited  in  Johtuton's  Qua>stiones 
Philosophicdc,  p.  168,  &c.  Some  amusing  instances  of 
metaphysioal  sagacity  concerning  logical  essence  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  scholastic  work  of  Louts  de  Lcselachs  *  Ia 
Philosophie,  diviste  en  einque  Parties*  1548.  *II  n'y  a 
rien  dans  la  substance  qui  ait  moins  d'eisence  la  sub- 
stance ;  aussi  il  n*y  a  rien  dans  la  substanee  qui  soit  moin* 
aubstanoe  que  la  substance,*  &c.  In  the  Oxford  Manual 
of  Scholastie  Logis  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  as  expound^  by  Mr. 
Huyshe,  it  is  taught,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the 
Nomin^ts  that  easraee  is  not  really  existent,  but  is  merely 
a  figment  of  imagination,  and  that  the  notion  of  it  is  le- 
aolvable  into  two  parts;  that  ^f&F&^^PC 
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beinK  called  the  genua,  and  that  which  u  peculiar 
tooneptrticuur  ettsence,  distinguishing  it  from  all  othera  and 
constituting  it  what  it  is,  being  called  the  differmtia.  The 
whole  essence  is  called  the  spades ;  that  is,  genus+differ- 
entia«  species.  The  qualities  joined  to  essence  are  also 
of  two  kmds ;  those  which  are  joined  necessarily  are  called 
propertiet,  and  those  which  are  joined  only  contingently 
are  called  accidents.  Hence  the  five  wedicables,  or  only 
possible  parts  of  a  thing  which  can  be  the  objects  of  asser- 
tion : — 1.  Species  or  whole  eesenee.  3.  Genus,  the  common 
or  material  part  of  the  essence.  3.  Diffinpentia,  the  peculiar 
or  (brmal  part  of  the  esaence.  4.  Aoperty  or  quaHty,  necea- 
tarily  joined  to  the  essence,  ft.  Accident,  or  quaufry  oon- 
tingenilv  joined  to  the  essence.  The  Allowing  ftatemealat 
eollected  ftom  Locke  (Bttay,  book  iii.,  c.  3  and  6),  exhibit  the 
principal  points  of  his  doctrine  of  essence.  He  considers 
essence  to  he  of  two  kinds:  1.  The  real  essence,  which 
eonstitutea  the  insensible  parts  of  a  thing,  and  is  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  2.  The  nominal  eaaenoe,  which  depends 
on  that  which  is  real,  and  is  the  complex  idea,  for  instance, 
of  the  properties  of  colour,  weight,  malleability,  fixedness, 
fosibility,  kc,  exi»esBed  by  the  word  gold;  for  nothing 
can  be  gold  which  has  not  the  qualities  conceived  in  the 
abstract  idea  to  which  this  name  is  applied.  In  simple 
.deaa  <see  book  iL  c.  2),  the  real  and  nominal  euenoe  are 
identical,  but  in  substances  theyara  always  different.  Each 
of  the  distmet  abstract  ideas  wbiofa  men  make  and  settle 
in  their  minds  by  pna^  them  naeoes  fa  a  distinct  essence ; 
and  the  names  whieh  stand  for  sueh  distinct  ideas  are  the 
names  of  things  essentially  diluent  Thus,  a  circle  is  as 
essentially  di^rent  from  an  oval  as  a  Uwep  from  a  goat ; 
the  abstract  idea  which  is  the  essenoe  of  one  being  impos- 
sible to  be  communicated  to  the  other.  As  essences  are 
nothing  hut  the  abstraot  complex  ideas  to  each  of  whieh 
has  been  annexed  a  distinct  and  general  name,  and  as  of 
such  ideas^  there  are  some  which  correspond  to  no  reality 
in  nature-^fbr  instance,  thoee  of  mermaids,  unicorns,  &c. 
— it  is  evident  that  there  are  esaeaoea  of  things  whieh  have 
no  existence.  In  consideriiig  essence  with  regard  to  the 
scholastic  theory  of  genus  and  q>ecie8,  Locke  observes  that 
we  elassify  Uiings  by  their  nominal  esaanees,  bavii^  no 
other  measure  of  essence  and  species  but  onr  absteaet 
graeral  ideas  or  mental  archetypes,  without  relbrence  to 
wtaiefa  we  cannot  intelligibly  speak  of  essential  and  specific 
diffimnce.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  immutability  and  ingene- 
raUe  inoormptible  nature  of  essences  can  be  founded,  says 
X/Kske,  only  on  the  relation  between  abstract  ideas  and  the 
sounds  hy  whieh  they  are  signified;  that  is,  on  the  fbot  that 
the  same  name  retains  the  same  ligniflcation,  and  also  on 
the  fact  that,  whatever  may  become  of  individuals,  as  Alex- 
ander and  Bucephalus,  the  ideas  oi  man  and  horse  remain 
unaltered.  Some  of  these  positions,  as  that  real  essences 
are  unknown,  and  that  species  are  distinguished  by  essences 
merely  nominal,  are  disputed  in  Green's  Philosophy  and 
Lee's  work  against  Locw.  (See  also  many  of  the  eariier 
scholastica ;  and  ftr  an  expositim  of  the  doctrii  e  of  es- 
sence, acotffdin^  to  Uie  transcendental  theory,  sa..  Kant's 
*  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfl*  and  Wirgman's  Logie  and 
Metaphysics,  in  the  *  Encyclt^MBdia  Londinensis.')  Sub- 
stanee,  as  distinguished  from  essence,  is  understood  to 
mean  all  the  essential,  with  the  aoeidental  qualities;  and 
essence  (genus  and  differentia,  or  common  and  prop«)  the 
essential  qualities  alone,  that  is,  the  pure  suostanee,  or 
metaphysical  substratum.  The  Greek  word  oii$ia  (o^vIm) 
has  many  significations  applicable  to  the  individual,  genus, 
species,  and  subject  (Aristotle,  Metapkyt.  I.  6,  c.  3) ;  on 
whieh  it  is  remarked  by  Roy  CoUard  (iitsai  tur  la  P&y- 
ehohgie,  1826,  p.  149.  246),  that  while  the  Latin  and  all 
modem  languages  have  two  distinct  expresaiotis  for  essence 
and  substance,  it  is  surprising  that  tne  Greek,  which  is 
otherwise  so  rkih,  had  only  one  name  {ohvia)  for  these  two 
ideas.  The  word  Mmunc,  h^fpotUuie  (substance),  was 
subsequently  emph^ed,  but  with  similar  duplicity  and  eon- 
fhsion.  Hence  arose  msaj  of  the  Irinitariui  ccntnmrsies, 
or  rather  logomachies,  which  embroiled  the  flnt  ages  of 
th^  church ;  for  Athanasius,  Epiphanina,  and  most  of  ihe 
other  Greek  fothers  understood  irpiemmv,  person  or  mode 
of  being,  as  meaning  the  same  thing  as  iir^mnc,  sub- 
stance; and  Sabellius,  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Eu^cbes 
understood  hrivramc  as  signiAring  the  same  thing  as  o^ta, 
that  is,  essence  or  nature.  So  that  Sabellius  said,  there 
b  one  essenoe  or  nature  in  God,  iher^ore  one  substance 
or  parson.  These  are  thnw  iiUwtaiscaa  or  persons  in  God, 


said  Anns,  thgnftn  three  essences  or  natuxea.  There  an 
two  essences  or  natures  in  Christ,  ssid  Nestorius,  thereon 
two  rabstances  or  pwsons.  There  is  but  one  substance  oi 
person  in  Christ,  said  Eutyohes,  ther^ort  but  one  essence 
or  nature.  The  essay  on  the  diSarenca  between  oivia  and 
£irj<rr(unc,  essence  and  substance,  which  is  often  attributed 
to  St.  Gregory,  appears  to  belong  rather  to  St.  Basil :  at 
least  it  is  contained  in  his  43rd  eiHstle.  The  epithet  etten- 
tial  denotes  those  indispensable  qualities  in  a  thing,  with- 
out which  it  oould  not  be  what  it  is ;  and  the  name  etten- 
tial*,  9B  the  essentials  of  logic,  sigfnifies  those  parts  alooa 
which  are  valid  for  general  or  parwular  uses. 

ESSENES.  [HissBina.] 

ESSEQUIBO.  [GviAif A.  Bunm.] 

ESSEX,  an  English  county,  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  irregular 
form,  approximating  to  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  of  which 
the  nora-westem  point  of  the  ooun^  may  be  considered 
as  the  centre;  the  southern,  south-eastern,  and  eastern 
sides  a  portion  of  the  eircumfereuce;  and  the  northern  and 
western  sides  the  circumscribing  radii.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  county  of  Suffolk  (from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Stour)  and  by  the  county  of  Cambridge 
(from  which  it  is  separated  for  a  very  8h<at  distance  by  the 
river  Cam);  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Herts  (from 
whieh  it  is  s^arsted.  akng  a  part  of  the  bounda^-line,  by 
the  river  Stort,  a  foader  of  the  Lea,  and  by  the  nver  Lea) ; 
and  by  the  county  at  UiddlcBax  (ikom  whuh  it  is  separated 
throughout  by  the  Lea,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  the 
south-westem  extremity  of  the  county) ;  on  the  south  side 
and  on  a  portion  of  the  south-east  side  it  is  bounded  by  the 
gradually  widening  satuary  of  the  Thames,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  county  of  Kent ;  and  on  remainder 
of  the  south-east  side  and  on  the  east  side  by  the  German 
Ocean.  The  length  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  north- 
western to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  is  53 
miles;  bat  the  northern  boundary  of  tKe  county,  following  its 
turnings,  is  about  75  miles;  the  length  of  aline  joining  the 
north-western  with  the  south-western  extremity,  is  37  miles; 
but  the  boundary-line,  from  its  many  windings,  extends  te 
53  miles.  The  length  of  a  line  joining  the  south-western 
to  the  north-eastern  extremity  at  the  county  (which  would 
he  the  diord  of  the  circumscribing  arc  of  the  quadrant)  is 
63  mUes;  but  the  boundary  along  the  hank  of  the  Thames 
and  the  coast  of  the  ocean  is  about  85  miles.  Hie  area  of 
the  county  is  estimated  at  1533  square  milea;  or,  taking 
the  estimated  areas  of  the  several  parishes,  979,000  acres. 
The  population,  according  to  the  return  of  1831,  was 
317,507,  giving  207  to  a  square  mile.  In  magnitude  it  is 
the  tenth  oi  the  English  counties,  being  a  little  smaller 
than  Kent,  and  a  little  lazier  than  Suffolk.  In  absolute 
popultiion  it  is  the  thirteenth,  and  in  relative  population 
the  eighteenth,  of  the  English  counties.  Chelmsford,  the 
county-town,  is  on  the  river  C!helmer,  29  miles  from  St. 
Paul's,  London,  in  a  straigbt  line  north-east  by  east ;  and 
the  same  distance  from  Whitechapel  Church.  London,  by 
the  road  through  Romford,  Brentwood,  and  Ingatestcne. 
{Ordnanee  Survey.) 

Cotut,  letande,  The  bank  of  the  Thames  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Essex  are  marshy  almost  throw{:hout.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Lea  with  the  Thames  to  Purfleet.  1 1  or 
It  miles,  the  marshes  extend  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  even  two  miles  inland,  and  the  river  is  confined  to 
its  bed  bv  an  embankment.  At  Purfleet  the  bills  oome 
down  to  the  rivor;  and  from  Purfleet  to  Grays  lliurrock, 
5  miles,  the  marshes  consist  only  of  a  very  narrow  strip 
along  the  river-bank ;  the  embankment  is,  however,  carried 
on,  except  just  at  Purfleet  West  and  East  Tilbury  marshes, 
on  each  side  of  Tilbury  Fort,  extend  6  miles  along  the 
river,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  inland ;  but  below  them 
the  breadth  of  the  marsh  land  is  again  contracted,  along 
that  bend  of  the  river  called  The  Hope,  3  miles  lone,  from 
the  lower  end  of  which  they  again  widni,  and  extend  above 
9  mibs  along  the  river,  uA  nearly  4  miles  inland,  being 
intorseeted  by  an  inlet  called  Hole  Haven,  the  branehcs 
of  which  cut  off  from  the  mainland  the  low  maiahy  Isle  of 
Canvey.  Hie  embankment  of  the  river  is  carried  round 
the  inlet  of  Hole  Haven,  along  the  hank  of  the  creek 
which  separates  Canvey  Island  from  the  main,  and  round 
the  whole  of  Canvey  Island ;  those  portions  of  the  marsh- 
land which  are  not  comprehended  within  the  embankment 
are,  below  Tilbury  Fort,  salt  marshes.  From  the  eistern 
«d  of '  ^-nvey  L«gh 
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ad  Sovtiiind  the  oNit  rises  into  knr  olifi.  At  Shoebarjr 
Ness,  ft  low  poiat  of  land  at  tbe  moutb  of  the  Thamee,  6 
miles  from  toe  oast  end  of  Canvey  Island,  whore  the  cout 
turns  to  the  north-oHt,  the  marshes  reswear;  and  with 
an  interval  ct  about  a  mile  just  beyond  Shoebury*  they  oon- 
tinae  alone  tbe  coast  II  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Crouch.  Neariy  4  miles  from  Shoebury  a  narrow  creek, 
with  many  lamiflcotions,  penetrates  inland  into  the  channel 
or  the  river  Crouch,  and  with  tibat  river  cuts  off  from  the 
mainland  several  low  flat  islands,  Russelys.  Haven  Gore, 
New  Bnglaad.  Fbtten,  WaUasea,  and  FouUmss.  The 
edge  of  Uis  mtk  and  its  wioni  ramiflwitinn%  as  well 
M  «f  the  BroonhiU  and  Orouoh  whidi  unite  with 
it,  are  embanked,  and  tbe  islands  am  embanked  all 
round.  The  marshy  traet^  including  the  idands  and  the 
adjacent  pert  of  the  mainland,  is  from  3  to  nearly  6  miles 
broad;  and  the  sand  (Foulness  Sand),  dry  at  low  water, 
which  at  Shoebuiy  Ness  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad 
(having  widened  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  Hol«  HavwX 
is  off  FbulnesB  Island  4  nules  broad ;  there  is  a  road  along 
this  sand  from  Kennet's  Head,  near  Shoebury,  almost  to 
the  north>«astem  end  of  Foulness  Island.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Crouch  the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south  8  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kackwater  nver.  In  this  part  of  the 
coast  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land.  Themarsbes  (Bum- 
bam  Marsh,  Southminster  Marsh,  Dengey  Marsh,  Tillii^ham 
Marsh,  and  Kadwell  Marsh)  extend  in  the  southern  parts 
nearly  9  miles  inland,  but  gradually  beoooie  narmw  to  the 
northward  to  St.Prto'&Qiapd,  where  they  are  intecmpted 
by  the  hwfaer  ground  running  down  to  the  cotft ;  the  sand, 
which  is  dry  at  low  water,  has  a  breadth  of  from  two  miles  to 
two  miles  and  a  half.  Between  the  sstuaries  of  the  Black- 
water  and  the  Colne,  in  the  inlet  fixmed  bv  their  junction, 
the  mouth  of  which  inlet,  from  St.  Peter's  Chapel  to  St 
Osyth  Point,  is  above  5  mites  over,  is  the  island  of  Mersey, 
separated  from  the  main  by  a  marshy  tract  and  an  inter- 
vening narrow  channel.  The  outer  or  seaward  shore  of 
this  island  is  skirted  by  a  very  narrow  tract  of  marsh-land ; 
but  the  marshes  about  St  Osyth  Point  are  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad.  The  marshes,  however, 
terminate  4  miles  beyond  St.  Osyth's  Point,  and  (with  a 
slight  interruption  of  a  mile  of  manh-land  near  the  month 
of  Holland  Creek)  a  hi^  broken  eoast  extends  between  g 
and  10  miles  to  the  Naxe,  the  most  eastern  point  of  the 
county.  This  p(dDt  formerly  extenctod  much  flirther  tovrard 
the  east.  The  ruins  of  buildings  have  been  found  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  land;  and  a  shoal  called  West 
Rock  is  5  miles  from  shore.  From  the  Naze  to  Harwich, 
between  5  and  6  miles  in  a  direct  line  north  and  south,  the 
eoast  forms  an  inlet  lined  by  salt  marshes,  and  occupied  by 
Horsey  Island,  Holmes  Island.  Pewit  Island,  and  one  or 
two  smaller  islands.  Tbe  sea-coast  terminates  at  Harwich ; 
but  the  ssstuary  of  the  Stour,  which  is  in  most  parts  more 
than  a  mile  wide  dt  high  water,  extends  up  to  Caiawade 
Bridge,  above  Manningtree.   {Ordttanee  SunMjf.) 

The  islands  have  been  named  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
going description  of  the  coast  we  suhjmn  a  ftw  particulars 
of  the  chief  of  them. 

Canvey  Island  is  bounded  on  the  south*west  and  west  by 
Hole  Haven,  and  on  the  uorA  by  a  narrow  creek,  whion 
separates  it  from  the  mainland.  It  is  entirely  marsh-land, 
banked  in  all  round.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west 
is  6  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  2^.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  more  than  2600  acres  {Lib.  tf  Ua^ul 
Knotoledge:  Gaograpfty),  chiefly  apiwofniatod  to  grazing 
sheep  and  cattle ;  ix  3600  acres  (Morant's  Hitt.  qf  Etsex). 
It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  leading 
to  tbe  village  of  South  Benfleet.  It  does  not  form  a  distinct 
parish,  but  pays  tithes  and  rates  to  several  parishes.  From 
Its  being  comprehended  in  so  many  perishes,  its  peculation 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  tbe  population  returns ;  hut  the 
'  Clerical  Guide'  (a.d.  1836)  assigns  to  it  a  populatkm  vS  SI6. 
Morant^  in  his  <  History  of  Essex,*  states  that  thne  wen  then 
( A.D.  1768)  fifty  dweHings  in  the  island.  In  1622,  the  land  be- 
ing subject  to  be  overflowed  at  high  water  ih  tbe  spring  tides, 
the  owners  of  lands  in  it  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Joas  Croppenbu^h,  a  Dutchman,  tat  *  inning  and  recover- 
ing the  island,'  as  Morant  terms  it.  A  timber  chap^  was 
built  for  the  use  of  the  Dutchmen  employed  in  the  work. 
This  chapd  has  been  twice  rebuilt:  the  present  chapel  will 
hold  )  00  persons.  The  value  of  the  perpetual  curacy,  to  whieh 
several  vndowments  are  attached,  is  5B<.:  it  is  in  die  gift  of 
^bidMpofLoiKbib  Thents  ayetrlrMrontlMiahaid. 


Foulness  Island  (so  called  from  the  Saxon  a 
and  wf*,  a  promontory,  '  tbe  Piomonttny  of  Fowls')  is 
boimded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Crouoh,  on  Uie  east  and 
south-east  Inr  Uie  German  Ocean,  on  the  weetby  the  Broom- 
hill  river,  whidi  separates  it  from  Wallasea  Isund,  and  on 
the  south-vest  by  a  creek  whidi  communicates  between  this 
river  and  the  sea  and  separates  Foulness  from  ^tton  and 
New  England  Islands.  Its  extreme  length,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  is  almost  6  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
2A.  Its  area  is  given  by  Morant  at  4500  acres,  and  in  the 
'  Lib.  of  Useftil  Knowl«lge*  at  5000 ;  but  in  the  Population 
Returns.  Foutamas  parish,  whieh  does  not.  se  for  as  we 
know,  comprdund  mora  than  the  island,  is  given  at  8060 
aeres,  with  a  populatkm  of  630,  almost  antke^agiricultural. 
The  soil  is  maO,  the  upper  part  producing  com  of  every 
kind,  and  the  tower  part  pasturage ;  the  only  foncea  are 
ditches,  which  are  filled  at  every  tide.  Fruf*-ti!*«s  thrive 
ilL  T)m  water  is  brackish ;  the  only  fresh  water  ic  rain- 
water.  The  houses  are  scattered  over  the  island,  upm  the 
different  forms;  they  ere  all  of  wood— a  material  which,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  is  here  liable  to  rapid  decay.  "Vht  church, 
also  of  wood,  is  situated  near  the  centra  tii  the  island ;  it 
will  hold  300  persons.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  exempt 
from  the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
300/.,  with  a  glebe-hoiue.  There  is  a  yearly  nir  in  the 
idand.  Beds  of  oyster  and  oockle-shells  have  been  found 
beneath  the  surfoce  of  this  island,  which  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  originally  formed  by  doposils  from  the  sea. 

WaUaaea,  otherwise  Wallet  or  WaUia,  so  named  ft«m 
the  sea-walls  whieh  sumund  it,  is  hounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Crouch,  on  the  east  and  south  by-the  Broom- 
hill  river,  which  separates  it  from  Foulnes*  and  Potten 
Islands,  and  on  the  west  and  soath*wesfc  by  Pagleaham 
Creek,  which  seurates  it  from  the  mainland.  There  is  a 
causeway  over  Paglesfaam  Greek.  Its  greatest  length  is, 
from  east  to  west,  34  miles ;  its  grutest  brea^  is  1^  miles. 
Hie  water  is  too  salt  to  be  fit  for  kitchen  use,  and  tlie  inha- 
bitants have  to  feteb  fresh  water  from  the  mainland ;  that 
in  tbe  ponds  is  so  l««ckisb  that  horses  do  not  thrive  till 
they  have  been  inured  to  it.  The  whole  island  is  manh- 
land  ;  it  is  included  in  several  parishes. 

Potten  Island,  Haven  Gore,  New  England,  and  Rus- 
selys or  Rusbley,  belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  two  fore- 
going ;  they  are  to  the  aouth-wert  of  Toulnns  wid  to  the 
south  of  Wallasea,  The  whole  group  is  in  Roefaford  hm- 
dred.  In  the  creeks  which  surround  or  sepante  these 
isUnds  are  fed  the  small  4^ters  called  Wallfleet  oysters. 

Mersey  Island  is  in  an  inlet  formed  by  tbe  SMtuaries  of 
the  Blaokwater  and  tho  Colne.  Tbe  name  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Mejie,  the  sea  or  a  marsh,  and  is.  an  island.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  teetuary  of  the  Blaekwater 
river,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Gwman  Ocean,  on  the  east 
by  the  nstuary  of  the  Colne,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  a 
creek,  which,  running  thnnu4i  the  marshes  oa  its  north- 
west side,  under  the  names  m  Mersey  CSiannel  or  Pyefleet 
Channel,  separates  it  from  the  mainland ;  a  portion  tk  Uie 
marrii  tax  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  sapanted  finmi  the 
rest  by  a  ehannel  called  Passfleet.  The  greatest  lengUi  d 
the  islaud  is,  from  east-iuHrth*east  towest-south-was^  neariy 
5  miles ;  Uie  breadth  varies  from  one  to  two  miles.  The 
island  is  divided  into  the  two  paririkes  of  East  and  West 
Mers^  or  Mersea.  of  which  uie  former  comprehends  an 
area  of  1810  acres,  wiUi  a  population,  in  1831,  tii  300;  the 
latter  an  area  of  3020  acres,  with  a  population  of  847  * 
together,  4830  acres  and  1147  inhabitants.  Thwe  is  a  pab 
sage  from  the  island  to  the  mainland  over  the  Mersey 
Channel,  dry  at  low  water,  called  'the  Strode' or 'Stroade,* 
t.  a  bank  along  the  side  of  a  creek,  river,  or  sea.  The 
history  and  antiquities  of  this  island  will  be  noticed  with 
those  of  the  county  at  large. 

Hois^  Island  is  in  that  inlet  which  ooeura  between  the 
Naxe  and  Harwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  flnm  north^wost 
to  souUi-aast  about  two  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  ntber 
more  than  a  mQe.  ItamsistsalmostentirriyofsaltmaiAeB: 
a  spot  rather  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  about  one-foorth 
of  uie  whole,  on  the  south-west  ude  of  tbe  island,  is  hanked 
in.   In  the  marshes  there  is  a  decoy  for  wild  ibwl. 

Pewit  Island  and  Holmea  Island,  with  one  or  two  othen 
are  near  Horsey :  all  these  islands  are  sepamted  from 
each  other  and  inm  the  main  by  narrow  chminels.  . 

SwtfaeBi  Hffdngrapk^,  Commmneatiomt,  This  oounty 
basfow  hiUs  of  anyeonsioeraUe  elmtiMi;  iliBHM«l«lqiK> 
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t;  the  «owt  uid  the  banks  of  the  Thames  present  a  sue- 
CMsion  of  unhealthy  marshes  commonly  known  as  the 
hup&eds  of  Essex.  High  Beach,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Eppii^  Forest,  near  Waltham  Abbey  (390  feet  high), 
LangdoD  bill,  south  of  Billericay  (620  feet  high),  Dan- 
bury  hUl,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  and  Tiptrey  Heath  near  Witham,  are  {vobably 
the  highest  parte  of  the  county.  The  Chalk  downs  which 
form  the  eontinuation  of  the  Chiltem  hills  just  cross  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county  in  their  extension  towards 
the  north-east. 

The  rivers  of  Essex  are — the  Thames  with  its  affluents, 
the  Lea  (into  which  flows  the  Stort),  the  Roding,  the  Bourne 
Brook,  the  Ingerburn,  and  some  smaller  streams;  the 
Grouch  with  its  affluent  tha  Broom-hill;  the  Blackwater 
with  its  affluents  the  Pods  Brook  or  Witham  river;  and  the 
Ghelnm  (mto  which  flow  the  Sandon  Brook,  the  Tor,  aad 
83me  other  streams);  theColne  with  its  affluent  the  Roman; 
the  Stour;  and  the  Granta  or  Cam. 

The  Thames  bounds  the  county  on  the  ^th  side.  Its 
course,  though  winding,  is  on  the  whole  nearly  from  west 
to  east  It  is  a  tide  river,  and  navigable  for  the  largest  mer- 
chant ships  (thatiSjforEastlndiamenof  theflrst  class,  1400 
tons  burden),  and  for  frigates  and  other  smaller  ships  of 
war  throu^ut  that  part  oif  its  course  whidi  belongs  to  this 
county.  The  mouth  cf  the  Thames  oontauu  numerous 
shoals. 

The  Lea  bounds  the  county  on  part  of  its  west  side.  It 
more  prmerly  belongs  to  Hertftxdshire,  in  which  it  has  a 
euisiderable  part  of  ita  course.  It  meets  the  harder  of  Essex 
at  the  punt  where  it  reoeires  the  Stort;  along  which  the 
boundary  vrerioualy  runs  and  flows  souUi  past  Broxbeurn 
(HertsX  Waltham  Abbey,  Chingford.  Lajrton,  and  Strat- 
ford itil  in  Essex),  30  miles,  into  the  Thames.  The  banks 
1^  this  river  are  marshy ;  and  the  marshes  are  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile^wide.  The  stream  is  ftequeotly  divided  and 
flows  in  several  channels,  and  in  some  places  cuts  have  been 
made  in  order  to  improve  or  shorten  the  navigation,  which 
romprohenib  all  that  part  of  the  river  connected  with  this 
oounty.  Some  of  the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  this  rivor  are  above  400  years  old. 

The  Sbvt  rises  in  Hertfordshire,  but  soon  enters  Essex, 
throi^h  which  it  flows  tat  mmt  miles,  and  then  touches 
the  border  again,  and  flowa  sometimes  on  the  border,  some- 
times in  Hertfoidshire,  into  tiie  Lea.  Its  wbxAe  oourse  is 
■hcMit  24  miles,  for  about  10  miles  of  which  it  has  been 
made  navigable.  The  navigatun  of  the  Stmt  and  the  Lea 
serves  for  the  conveyance  of  com,  malt,  wool,  and  other 
mrieultural  produce  to  London;  and  for  the  conveyance  in 
return  of  coals,  timber,  deals,  bricks,  paving  stones,  gfo- 
eeriss,  doth,  and  other  articles  of  daily  consumption. 

The  Roding  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  near 
Easton  Park,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Dunmow :  it 
flows  southward  about  15  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chipping  Ongar,  where  it  receives  the  Cripaey  Brook  (about 
9  mdes  long)  from  the  north-west  From  the  junction  of 
the  Cripsey  Brook,  the  Roding  flows  south-west  in  a  very 
winding  channel  14  miles  past  Kelvedcm  Hatch,  Navestock, 
Abidge,  Loug^ton,  and  Chigwell,  to  Woodford  bridge:  and 
from  Woodford  bridge  it  flows  about  7  «  8  mfles  south  and 
BOuA  by  east  ]M>st  Ilfoid  and  Barkuig  into  the  Thames.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  36  or  37  miles.  The  banks  are  low 
and  marshy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ongar.  The  west 
bank,  flrom  Ilford,  and  Mth  banks  flrom  below  Barking, 
are  protected  by  embankments.  It  is  navigable  under  the 
name  of  Barking  Greek  up  to  Ilford  bric^  and  serves  to 
convey  coals  and  oUier  articles  for  the  sapply  of  Rontiford 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Bourne  Brook  rises  between  the  villages  of  Nave- 
stock  and  Havering-atte-Bower,  and  flows  in  a  winding  chan- 
nel past  Romford  (below  which  it  receives  a  small  brook 
flrom  Homchuroh),  and  between  Dagenham  and  Horn- 
diureh  Marshes  into  the  Thames.  Its  length  is  about  IS 
mOss.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  BtHime  Brook  is 
aoniMBted  with  the  pool  formed  by  Dagenham  Breaoh. 
Iliis  breeeh  was  occasioned  in  1707  by  the  blowing  up  of 
a  small  sluioe  that  had  been  made  for  the  drain^  of  the 
land  waters:  an  opening  was  formed  by  the  rushing  in  of 
the  Thames,  300  feet  wide,  and  in  some  places  20  feet 
deep :  1000  acres  of  rich  land  iu  the  adjacent  levels  were 
overflowed,  and  the  surface  of  nearly  120  acres  was  washed 
into  the  Thames,  where  a  bank  was  formed  nearly  a  mile 
in  lengtb,  and  extendii^  halfway  across  the  rim.  Aftw 


variooB  ineffectual  attempts,  the  breach  (whidi  in  eourse  of 
.time  had  been,  by  the  force  of  the  reflux  every  turn  of  the 
tide,  worn  into  sevenU  channels  like  the  arms  of  a  river} 
was  stopped,  by  driving  dove-tailed  piles  and  other  expedi- 
ents, under  the  direction  of  Captaia  Perry,  who  com- 
menced his  works  in  1718.  Within  the  embankment 
there  is  yet  a  pool  of  between  40  and  SO  acres,  where  tht 
soil  was  carried  away  by  the  tide.  [Bakkims,]  Through 
the  upper  part  of  this  pool  the  Bourne  Brook  flows. 

Hie  Ingerburn  rises  near  Havering-atte-Bower,  not  fti 
from  tiie  source  of  the  Bourne  Brook,  and  flows  southward, 
past  Upmioster,  into  the  Thames.  It  is  about  12  miles 
loiu[.  A  stream  of  about  the  same  length,  which  rises  close 
to  Thomdon  Park  near  Brentwood,  falls  into  the  Thames 
near  Purfleet 

The  Crouch  rises  on  the  ah^  of  the  hflls,  soudi  €i  Bil- 
lericay, and  flows  east  by  north  about  25  mites  into  the  sea, 
passing  the  villages  of  Ramsden  Gray,  Wickford,  Runwell, 
and  much  lower  down,  the  village  of  Bumham.  The  tide 
flows  about  13  miles  up  the  river  and  is  kept  from  overflow- 
ing the  low  lands  on  its  banks  by  mounds.  In  the  tide- 
way there  are  many  ahns ;  and  the  various  channels  by  which 
the  river  communicates  with  the  sea  form  the  group  of 
Foulness,  Wallasea,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Just  above 
its  mouth  it  receives  the  Broom-hill  river  (10  miles 
long),  which  is  navigable  tor  seven  miles  nearly  up  to 
Rochford. 

The  Blackwater,  which  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is 
called  the  Pant,  rises  near  the  vi^e  of  Wimbish,  three  or 
four  miles  fh>m  Saffron  Walden,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county.  It  flows  first  south-east  and  thai  soutii  about 
30  miles,  past  Redwinter,  Great  Sampford,  Little  Sampford 
Great  Bard&eld.  Weathersfleld,  Shaltbrd.  Panfield.  Bocking, 
Stisted,  Cc^geshall,  Kelvedon,  Great  Braxted,  and  Little 
Braxted.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Witham.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  Pods  Brook,  a  stream  14  or  15  miles  long, 
which  rises  near  Great  Bard&eld  and  flows  past  Rayne. 
Braintree,  Black  NoUey,  White  Notley,  Faulkboum,  and 
Witham.  From  the  junction  of  tnis  stream  the  Blackwater 
flows  south  about  4  mites  to  the  junction  of  the  Chelmer; 
after  which  it  flows  east  about  12  miles  into  the  sea,  having 
a  course  of  about  46  miles.  From  Maldon,  which  is  belon 
the  junction  of  the  Chelmer,  it  is  a  tide  river ;  and  its  ssiu- 
ary,  which  is  at  hi{^-water  from  1^  to  2(  miles  wide,  contains 
the  islands  of  Nortbey.  Osqr,  Rams^,  and  Pewit.  L&w- 
Itng  Greek  and  Goldhaiiger  Creek  ate  ehunds  in  the  ooze 
or  stnmd  of  this  tideway. 

The  Chelmer  rises  near  Debden,  two  or  three  miles  south 
of  the  sources  of  the  Blackwater,  and  flows  south-south-east 
about  23  or  24  miles  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  passing 
Thaxted,  Tiltey,  Great  Easton,  Dnnmow,  Great  Waltham, 
and  Little  Waltham.  At  Chelmsford  it  is  joined  by  a  stream 
which  rises  near  Tborndon  Park  and  flows  northward  be- 
tween Billericay  and  Ingatestone  to  Widford  and  Writtle, 
and  then  turns  east  and  runs  into  the  Chelmer  after  a  oourse 
of  about  14  miles.  From  Chelmsford  the  Chelmer  flows 
east  about  10  miles  till  it  falls  into  the  Blackwater  near 
Maldon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  34  miles.  The  Sandon 
Brook,  which  rises  near  Stock,  two  miles  north-east  of  Bil- 
lericay, and  has  a  oourse  of  abmit  10  miles^  joins  the  (Admer 
between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon.  The  Ter  rises  between 
Foisted  on  the  Chelmer  and  Rayne  on  the  Pods  Brook,  and 
flows  south-east  13  or  14  miles  into  the  Chdmer,  which  it 

1'oins  about  two  miles  below  the  junction  of  tlie  Sandon 
Irook.  It  pasees  Little  Leigh%  Great  Leigfas,  Teriinfr  and 
Hatfield  Peverel. 

The  Colne  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  coun^, 
between  Great  Sampford  on  the  Pant,  and  Steeple  Bump- 
stead  on  the  Stour  It  flows  east  about  7  miles  to  the* 
neighbourhood  of  Great  Yeldham,  where  it  is  joined  by 
another  stream  of  nearly  the  same  length.  From  this  junc- 
tion it  flom  south-east  6  miles  psst  Castle  Hedingham 
and  Sihle  Hedingham  to  Halstod ;  and  from  thence  east- 
south-east  about  13  mitoe  to  Colohestor.  Below  Oolchester 
it  becomes  a  tidewattt  and  flows  8  or  9  miles  souUi-«sst 
into  the  sea  at  the  north-east  aid  of  Mersey  Island.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  35  miles. 

The  Roman  rises  about  2  milos  north  of  CoggeshaU 
on  the  Blackwater,  ajid  flows  east  by  south  about  13  milea 
into  the  tideway  of  the  Colne,  which  it  ^ins  midway  be- 
tween Colchester  and  the  sea.  A  brook  eii^t  or  nine  miles 
long  from  Layer  Mamey  and  Layj^Breton  joins  the  Roman 
aboufc  three  miles  *t>^i||^J'^^^f)^)^||^oln*< 
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The  Stour  may  be  eontideEed  u  equally  belongiiw  to 
Suflblk  and  Essex.  Of  the  three  springs  which  mvy  cairn 
to  be  its  sources,  one  whieh  flows  past  the  tOIs^  of  Kedding- 
ton  19  in  Suffolk ;  a  second  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  from  it  a 
stream  flows  by  the  town  of  Haveril  in  Suffolk ;  the  third 
spring  is  in  Essex,  and  the  stream  from  it  passes  Steeple 
Bumpstead.  From  the  junction  of  these  three  streams, 
which  takes  place  about  6  or  8  miles  from  their  respec- 
tive sources,  tne  river  to  its  out&l  divides  the  counties  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk:  Its  course  is  first  east  about  10  miles 
past  Wisoe,  Stoke,  Clare,  and  Cavendish  in  Suffolk,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Long  Melford,  above  which  it  receives 
two  small  tributaries  on.the  Suffolk  bank ;  from  thence  its 
course  is  south  by  east  about  8  miles  past  Sudbniv  in 
Suffblk  to  Bures:  and  from  thence  east  13  miles  put  Ney* 
land,  in  Suffolk  (betowwhioh  it  reeerres  two  considerable 
affliienta)^  and  Dedham  in  Essex  to  Catawade  bridge,  just 
above  Mannmgtroe.  Below  Catawade  bridge  the  stream 
widMis  into  a  eonriderable  nstuary,  11  or  12  miles  long, 
snd  for  the  moat  part  above  a  mile  wide,  which  unites  with 
the  testuary  of  the  Orwell,  a  Suffolk  river,  and  passes  into 
the  open  sea  between  Harwich  ai\d  Lai^iuard  Fort  Its 
whole  course  is  about  50  miles.  Manmngtree,  Histley, 
Wrabness,  and  Harwich  are  on  the  Essex  bank  of  this 
lestuary. 

The  Cam  rises  near  Debden,  4  miles  from  Saffh)n  Walden. 
and  flows  first  south-west  for  3  miles,  and  then  turns  north 
and  flows  8  or  9  miles  p&at  Newport,  Audley  Park,  Little- 
buiy,  and  ILittle  and  Great  Chesterford,  into  Cambridge- 
shire,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  its  course  belongs. 

The  Thames  and  the  Lea  are  navigable  throughout  that 
MrC  of  thnr  course  whieh  belongs  to  this  counj^;  the 
Btort  is  navteible  from  Bishop  Stoitfbrd  to  its  junction  with 
the  Lea;  and  it  has  been  projected  and  acts  of  parliament 
obtained ' (a.d.  ISlSand  1814)  to  make  a  navigable  canal 
from  Bishop  Stortfurd  along  the  valley  of  the  Cam  to  the 
navigable  part  of  that  river  below  Cambridge,  thus  imiting 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea  with  the  Cam  and  the  Oqise.  The 
tideway  of  the  Crouch  is  navigable,  and  serves  for  the  im- 
portation of  groceries  and  fuel,  and  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  produce.  Near  Bumham  this  river  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  (not  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  as  Mr.  Young 
states  in  his  'Agricultural  Survey*),  and  has  depth  of  ^ater 
sufficient  for  a  98-gun  ship:  a  74  might  go  almost  up  to 
'Hull  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  tideway.  The  Blackwater 
does  not  appear  to  be  navigable  above  the  junction  of  ihe 
Chelmv.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  ^t  up  to 
Maldon  at  spring  tides.  The  Chelmer  is  navigable  to 
Chelmsford.  This  navigation  supplies  Chelmsford  and 
other  places  in  the  interior  of  the  county  with  coal,  deals, 
timber,  and  groceries,  and  serves  for  the  exportation  of 
agriculturat  produce.  The  navigation  of  the  Colne,  which 
extends  to  Colchester,  answers  the  same  purposes  for  that 
town  and  neighbourhood.  The  river  Stour  is  navigable  up 
to  Sudbury,  about  30  miles  above  Harwich.  Essex  has  no 
navigable  canals. 

The  principal  roods  in  the  county  are  the  three  roads 
from  London  to  Norwich,  by  Ipswich,  by  Bury,  and  by 
Newmarket.  The  road  by  Ipswich  enters  the  county  at 
Borw  bridge,  aboat  three  miles  from  Whitechapel  church, 
London,  and  crosses  the  county  in  nearly  its  greatest  ex- 
tent from  south-west  to  norUi*«ast,  passii^  uurough  the 
market  towns  of  Romford  (12  miles  firom  Londtm),  Chelms- 
ford (29  miles),  Witham  (38  miles),  and  Colchester  (51 
miles),  7^  miles  beyond  which  the  road  crosses  the  Stour 
ml  Stratford  bridge,  and  enters  Suffolk.  The  road  through 
Bury  branches  off  from  the  Ipswich  road  at  Chelmsford, 
and  passes  throi^h  the  towns  of  Braintree  (40^  miles 
from  lAudon)  and  Halsted  (46^  miles),  8  miles  beyond 
which  tfae  road  crosses  the  Stour  into  the  town  of  Sudbury 
in  Suffolk.  A  branch  from  this  road  passes  through  the 
villages  of  Sible  Hedingham,  and  Castle  Hedingham,  in- 
stead of  through  Halsted,  and  r/^nites  with  the  main  road 
about  2  miles  before  it  quits  the  county:  this  branch  is 
rather  loi^r  than  the  pnnoiml  line.  The  road  by  New- 
market branches  off  from  the  l^ieh  road  a  little  heyond 
Bow  bridge,  crosses  part  of  £pping  Forest,  and  runs 
through  the  town  of  Eppii^  (17  miles  from  London),  about 
7  miles  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  Stort  into  Hertford- 
shire: between  29  and  30  miles  from  London  it  re-crosses 
the  same  river  into  Essex,  runs  northward  near  but  not 
through  Saffron  W^dden,  and  finally  quits  the  county  at 
the  village  of  Great  CbMt«ford,  46  miles  from  London. 
P.  O,  No.  697, 


A  road  whidi  quits  London  by  fthmreditch  church  eaten 
the  eoun^  at  Lea  bridge,  and  nib  into  this  xoad  at  Snare*- 

brook,  about  7  miles  mm  hondsau 

From  the  road  by  Colchester  and  Ipswich  several  roads 
branch  off  to  different  places  on  or  near  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  or  on  the  south  and  east  coasts,  as  to  Billerieav 
(23  miles  from  town) ;  to  Tilbury  Fort  (23  or  29  miles  by 
different  roads);  Southend  (42  miles);  and  Maldon  (37^ 
miles),  fW>m  which  place  are  roads  to  the  villages  of  Brad- 
well  (51  miTes),  Southrainster  (48  miles),  and  Burnbam 
(48^  miles),  in  the  marshes  of  the  south-east  coast.  From 
Colchester  there  are  roadr,  to  Harwich  (7H  miles  from 
London),  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  county,  and  to 
Neyland,  in  Suffolk  (57  miles),  on  the  border  of  Essex. 
From  the  Colchester  road,  n^  Bow  bridge,  a  road  runs  by 
Chipping  Ongar  (21  miles)  to  Dunmow  (40^  miles).  From 
the  BuiT  road,  between  i^aintTee  and  Halsted,  tliere  is  a 
road  by  Sible  Hedin^am  to  Haverill,  in  Suffblk  (59  miles), 
on  the  bordets  of  Essex.  The  towns  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  are  connected  by  a  road  which  runs  from  Bi^op 
Stortford,  in  Herts,  on  the  border  of  Essex,  through  Dun- 
mow,  Braintree,  and  Coggeshall  to  Colchester.  A  road 
from  Saffron  Walden  runs  through  Thaxted  and  Dunmow 
to  Chelmsford ;  and  short  tranches  from  the  Colchester  and 
Harwich  roads  lead  respectively  to  Oiggeshall  and  Man- 
ningtree. 

Geological  Character. — A  considerable  tract  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  stretching  along  tfae  river 
Stour  from  the  village  of  Keddington  to  between  Sudbury 
and  Neyland,  and  e^rtending  into  the  interior  of  the  county 
bounded  hy  a  line  drawn  from  Keddiiwton  to  the  village  of 
Hampstead,  nx  miles  east  of  Saflfron  Walden.  flun  thenoe 
to  Thaxted  and  the  village  of  Great  Eiston  on  the  nad 
from  Thaxted  to  Dunmow,  and  from  thence  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halsted  (a  mile  or  two  north  of  that  townf  to 
the  Stour,  is  occupied  by  diluvial  beds,  consisting  of  loam 
with  fragments  of  chalk.  The  coast  of  the  north-east  part 
of  the  county  is  covered  with  the  sand  or  gravel  of  the 
upper  marine  formation,  which  occupies  a  considerable 
part  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  locally 
designated  *  crag.*  At  the  headland  of  the  Naze  it  con- 
stitutes about  30  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  clifis  (which 
are  about  45  feet  high)  resting  upon  the  London  clay 
south  of  the  Naze  its  thickness  appears  to  vary  from  10  to 
40  feet.  In  the  projecting  cliff  at  Harwich  it  inoludes 
friable  masses  of  forruKinous  sand,  somewhti  cemented  to- 
gethor,  and  inclosing  mils.  The  shells  cS  this  fivmatioa 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  commonly  in  a  oonfiued  mix- 
ture, but  at  other  times  in  vatehes  of  particular  genera ; 
and  for  the  most  part  they  uo  not  appear  to  differ  specifi- 
cally from  those  of  the  neighbouring  seas.  Fragmmts  of 
fossil  bones  washed  out  of  the  strata  of  this  formation,  in 
which  they  had  been  imbedded,  are  found  on  the  beach  at 
Walton,  but  occur  in  much  greater  quantities  at  Harwich. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  animal  these  belong,  but  a  laige 
fossil  tooth,  probably  of  the  mammoth,  was  found,  within 
the  last  few  years,  on  the  beach  at  Harwich.  (Phillips  and 
Conybeare,  (hUlinee  qf  the  Geology  Ertgland  and  ff^alea.) 
In  Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Watos 
the  elilb  soutii  of  the  Nue  are  said  to  consist  of  loam,  whieh 
oootains  the  bones  of  the  de[diant,  deer,  horse,  pig,  auroohs 
or  vrQd  buU,  and  hippopotamus;  and  the  atrata  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  aatuaiy  of  the  Stonr  ore  said  to  contom 
elephants*  teeth. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coim^,  including  Epping  and 
Hainauft  or  Henhault  Forests,  is  occupied  by  the  London 
clay.  litis  formation  extends  on  the  south  and  east  to 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  the  coast,  and  to  the  tract 
occupied  by  the  Crag :  it  is  bounded  on  the  inland  side  by 
a  line  drawn  from  me  banks  of  the  Stour  about  Boxted 
near  Neyland  to  the  junction  of  the  Stort  with  the  Lea. 
These  may  at  least  be  taken  as  its  approximate  limits,  for 
some  of  the  beds  of  the  plastic  clay  formation,  which  im- 
mediately underlies  the  London  c^y,  are  so  similar  to  it, 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  tiaee  exactly  tne  line  of  demarcation. 
The  London  elay  of  the  cliA  near  Harwich  contams  beds 
of  stiatifled  limesttme :  the  same  cliJEi  are  very  productive 
in  the  fossils  with  which  this  formation  abounds.  South  of 
Walton,  near  the  Naze,  abundance  of  septaria  are  found 
which  are  sent  by  sea  to  Harwich,  where  they  are  manufoc- 
tured  by  government  into  a  cement.  The  principal  eleva- 
tions in  uie  county.  High  Beach,  Langdoii  and  Danbury 
Hills,  and  Tiptrey  Heolh,  ore^f^^mwd^llpndpikfd*!.)  fSh* 
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nirfkoa  of  thb  v%etabl«  mould  does  not  commonly  rut  im-, 
mediately  on  tfae  l^ndon  clay,  but  on  alluvial  beds  of  rich 
mart  and  loam,  which  often  alternate  with  gravel  and  sand, 
and  sometimes  have  a  Sickness  of  30  or  40  feet 

The  sands  and  clays  of  the  plastic  clay  formation  skirt 
the  district  of  the  London  olaj  on  the  north-west.  Halsted 
and  Ct^^hall,  with  the  intermediate  tract,  are  both  on 
the  plaatie  elay.  The  border  of  Essex,  near  Badleigfa,  is 
the  most  northerly  point  at  whidi  this  fi>nnstion  has  been 
found. 

The  north-western  extremity  of  the  county,  about  Sa£fron 
Walden,  consists  of  chalk :  the  great  chalk  district,  in  its 
ntetidon  from  south-west  to  north-east,  just  crosses  that 
part  of  the  county.  The  chalk  appears  also  at  Purfleet 
and  Gray's  Thurrock,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  At 
the  former  place  is  an  extensive  chalk-pit  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wbitbread.  Gun-tlints  are  made  at  or  near  Purfleet. 
A  subterranean  forest  underlies  the  marshes  on  the  banks 
ef  the  Thames. 

Agriculture  The  climate  of  Essex  is  favourable  to  v^;e- 
tatiou:  the  sea  and  the  numerous  sstuariea  which  bound 
it  on  the  south  and  east  soften  the  rigour  of  winter,  and 
keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  summer.  The  same 
eauB^  nowevar,  jvoduQes  cold  fogs  and  exhalations  in 
spring  and  autumn,  which  are  very  pr^udicial  to  the 
health  of  those  who  are  not  inured  to  the  emnate.  Id  con- 
sequence of  this  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  county, 
which  lie  along  the  Thames  and  the  sea  coast,  towards  the 
Colne  river,  and  which  are  usually  called  the  hundreds  of 
Essex,  contain  few  seats  of  men  of  fortune ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  the  marshes  for  feeding  cattle,  fow  men  from  other  coun- 
ties venture  to  take  iurms  in  this  part  of  Essex.  This 
reproach  to  the  climate  of  the  hundreds  of  Essex  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  since  the  marshes  have  been  better  drained 
and  the  woods,  which  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  the 
air  and  the  dispersion  of  the  fogs,  have  been  gradually  cut 
down,  and  the  tend  hroug^  into  cultivation.  The  sod  all 
abnff  tho  coast,  and  10  or  12  miles  inland,  is  of  a  very 
esceuent  quali^,  being  a  friable  loam  of  greater  or  less 
tenaci^  in  different  parts,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  tfae 
sultivation  of  wheat,  beans,  and  oats.  The  Isle  of  Mersey, 
which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Golne  river,  has  been  long 
noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soiU  which  is  a  fine  aUuvial 
loam  composed  of  the  various  earths  deposited  from  the 
river  and  the  sea,  like  the  warp  lands  along  the  Humber, 
or  the  polders  in  the  Netherlands.  The  whole  island  is  pro- 
tected oy  a  sea-wall,  and  produces  every  kind  of  grain  which 
is  usually  cultivated ;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  rape 
seed  are  the  principal  produce.  Sir  Humpbi^  Davy  found 
that  the  soil  taken  from  Mersey  Island  anddned  zeoorered 
its  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  in  lesa  time  than  any 
other  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried ;  and  this  gives 
perhaps  a  bett«  measure  d  fertility  than  any  chemical 
analysis  of  its  constituent  parts.  Tho  best  soils  of  Essex  lie 
low.  and  require  to  be  protected  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ments. Many  marshes  which  fomierty  produced  nothing 
but  herbage,  and  were  sulgeat4o  inundations,  are  now  con- 
verted into  arable  fields ;  and  a  great  tract  of  land  all  along 
the  coast,  which  used  to  be  covered  by  tho  sea  at  high 
tides,  is  now  laid  dry  by  proper  deep  and  broad  ditches, 
hero  caOed  fleets,  and  protocted  bv  high  and  well-con- 
structed sea-walls,  the  repairs  of  which  are  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  proprietors.  In  some  of  these  marshes  the 
want  of  fresh  water  in  summer  was  often  felt  severely. 
But  lately  recourse  has  been  had  to  boring,  iriiioh  has 
bem  attended  with  great  success,  e^eekUy  in  the  marshes 
at  St  Oayth,  whne  the  finest  springs  of  water  have  been 
fimnd,  which  flow  over  the  surAce,  and  kero  ample  re- 
servoirs ocmtinually  fiill.  Hie  depth  at  which  the  water 
was  found  did  not  exceed  &(ty  feet  This  disoovery  greatlj 
inereases  the  value  of  these  marshes  in  dry  summers,  warn 
as  that  of  1836.  The  soU  in  the  ui[dands  along  the  coast 
consists  chiefly  of  good  loams  varying  in  tenadty  from  a 
strong  clay  to  a  light  gravel ;  most  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  bear  both  turnips  and  beans.  The  stiffest  soils,  as 
well  as  the  lightest^  which  form  the  two  extremes,  are 
more  inland.  The  whole  county  has  an  undulating  aur- 
ho6t  which  is  very  pleasing  when  fields  and  woods  are  in- 
terspersed, as  is  venr  generally  the  case  in  this  county.  The 
only  level  tract  is  that  along  the  Thame%  which  attends  to 
lis  mouth  and  along  part  «  tlie  south-eaatem  eoaat  The 
MMoiln  ODDsiBto  of  gentle  elevations  just  soffioiant  to 


give  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  aspect  The  day  soils,  oa 
the  whue,  prevail  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  and  from 
this  circumstance  arises  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  the 
rotations  of  crops  which  are  most  commonly  adopted.  There 
are  very  few  such  light  soils  in  Essex  as  there  are  in  Nor- 
folk and  in  LinodinUiire,-  and  except  on  the  borders  of 
Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeahire,  chalk  and  marl  are 
rare. 

The  ooU  wet  elavs  have  givwi  rise  to  a  mode  of  tillage 
which  is  minutely  Ascribed  by  Arthur  Toung  in  his  *  View 
of  the  Agriculture  of  this  County,  and  held  out  as  a  pattern 
for  the  cultivation  of  cold  wet  clays.  It  consists  of  repeated 
ploughings  in  spring  and  summer,*and  exposure  to  flrost  in 
winter;  two  things,  no  doubt  highly  beneficial  to  stiff  land. 
But  since  the  introduction  of  extensive  under-draining  and 
high  manuring,  much  of  the  labour  of  the  horses  in  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  has  been  saved.  Tite  peculiarity  of  the 
Essex  method,  on  stiff  clays,  was  to  work  the  frdlows  two 
winters  for  bariey,  during  which  period  the  land  was 
ploughed  in  all  directions  eight  or  nine  times,  uid  even 
more,  until  it  was  suffioiently  pulverized.  The  rotation  was 
frdlow ;  barley ;  fallow ;  wheat ;  beaus :  that  is,  two  &Ilows 
in  Ave  yearL  The  beans  were  frequentW  omitted:  so  tbst 
the  land  was  alternately  cropped  and  ftUowed.  No  stock 
was  kept  oa  the  fhrm.  but  a  few  com  for  the  use  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  bwses  required  to  plough  the  ground;  and 
the  soil  not  being  &vourable  fbr  artiflcial  gnus,  very  tittle 
manure  could  be  made  except  u[|on  those  fynoM  which 
have  marshes  attached  to  them,  which  is  not  genmlly  the 
case  where  the  soil  is  the  stiffest  There  was  conaequentiy 
no  sufficient  manure  for  the  land,  and  fallows  were  un- 
avoidable to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moderate  state  of  fertility. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  of  barley,  was  a  common  average 
produce  on  very  good  clays,  which,  with  under-draining 
and  proper  manuring,  now  produce  thirty-two  of  wheat  and 
forty-eight  of  barley.  The  'fellows  at  the  same  time  are 
now  removed  to  every  fifth  or  sixth  year. 

The  present  mode  of  ploughing  in  Essex  is  similar  to  that 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  the  ploughs  most  conuumly  in 
use  are  Suffolk  wheel-ptoiighs,  or  swing-ploughs  witlioat 
wheels.  The  great  manufactory  of  thw  liu^ments  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  at  Ipswich,  which  chiefly  suppliea 
the  three  eastern  counties.  In  good  loams,  not  too  stiff,  two 
horses  are  driven  abreast  with  reins,  whether  the  plough 
has  wheels  or  not  In  the  very  heavy  wet  clays  three  horses 
are  used,  who  walk  one  before  the  other  in  the  furrow. 
The  object  is  that  they  may  tread  the  land  less ;  but  some 
very  judicious  agriculturists  maintain  that  three  horses 
treading  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  render  it  quite  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  do  more  harm  than  if  they  had  walked 
abreast  over  the  land  already  ptou^^ed.  where  tiiey  muld 
only  have  trod  in  small  cavities.  This  is  rather  a  new 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject,'  but  it  is  wwtb  oonsidBiin^ 
and  making  tri^  to  ascortaiu  the  real  efiect 

After  harvest  the  stubble  is  generally  ploughed  in,  and 
before  winter  the  field  is  la^  in  narrow  ridges  which  am 
formed  by  two  turns  of  the  plough,  and  sometimes  by  four 
turns,  or  two  bouts,  as  they  are  called.  The  ploug^unen  are 
expert  in  this,  and  lay  the  ridges  very  regulariy,  sometimea 
diagonally  across  the  field,  which  has  a  good  eflfoct  in 
dividing  the  soil  more  completely.  In  this  form  a  greater 
surftioe  is  exposed  to  the  frost  and  air,  and  in  Sj^ring  it  is 
mellow  and  crumbling,  where  in  autumn  H  rose  in  an  un- 
broken furrow.  If  a  &llow  is  intended  to  clean  the  land,  it 
is  ploughed  at  intervals,  and  the  roote  of  weeds  gathered 
and  burnt ;  if  it  is  not  very  clear  of  these  by  wheiO^wiiu 
time,  it  is  put  in  ridges  again  till  the  next  quinft  by  wh^ 
time  it  is  quite  pulveriiei£  and  fit  to  be  manured  fbr  bariify 
and  clovw.  If  wheat  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  manure  ia  put 
on  before  the  last  ^oi^hing. 

The  most  common  rotation  on  the  stiffest  claya  which 
will  not  bear  turnips  is  now  1,  fallow ;  2,  wheat  or  bailey : 
3,  clover;  4,  oats  or  wheat;  5,  beans;  and  where  maanre 
is  abundant  a  second  crop  of  wheat  is  taken  in  the  sixth 
year  before  the  course  begins  again.  On  the  rich  soils 
which  bear  turnips  the  usual  rotation  is  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat  beans,  oats,  or  wheat  The  manure  is  put  on 
for  the  turnips  and  the  beans :  ^eaae  and  taxes  are  tsdien  on 
part  of  the  land,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  dovm, 
and  on  that  where  the  clover  has  foiled.  The  mole  pkHigb 
has  been  used  with  good  offet^  in  many  ^ffanlfc  but  Ue 
treading  of  the  honei)«(ttiif 'thiV  ^rahA^Sta^  oni> 
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time  vhm  the  mole  plougli  cau  be  ueed  vrith  eflfoot,  does  « 
^reat  deal  of  hana  on  such  Imd,  so  tliat  this  inatniment 
IS  not  so  generally  used  as  it  might  be.  The  method  of 
draining  introduced  of  Itte  it  so  superior  in  its  effects  to 
the  mole  plough,  that  this  instrument  will  soon  he  laid 
aside,  exoept  in  old  pastures,  where  it  may  sometimes  save 
the  expense  of  draiumg.  The  jubsoil  plough  is  not  yet  gene- 
rally introdnced,  but  will,  no  doubt,  sow  be  fimnd  an  ad- 
mirable instrnment.  Tba  liwdinf  of  oxen  in  winter  is  now 
extenaiTeiy  practiaed  by  all  good  anners  in  Bssex,  whether 
of  stroi^  or  ligjbt  loams,  la  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  sheep 
may  be  m(m  profitable ;  but  where  turnips,  eBpecially  the 
Swedish,  or  mangel  wursel  can  be  raised,  on  heavy  soils, 
the  onl^  practical  plan  is  to  draw  them  and  give  them  to  the 
cattle  m  yards  or  stalls,  together  with  straw  and  oil-cake. 
When  the  soil  will  not  allow  the  carts  to  go  over  the  fields 
where  the  turnips  are  without  doing  harm  in  winter,  asses 
with  panniers  are  used  to  bring  the  turnips  to  a  cart  on  the 
hard  road,  or  at  once  to  the  yard,  if  it  is  near  at  hand. 
Asses  and  boys  may  be  emploved  in  this  manner  with  ad- 
vantage in  many  situations,  and  the  expense  will  not  exceed 
that  of  horses  and  carts,  although'  they  bring  but  a  small 
load  at  a  time. 

In  those  tueau  which  have  manihas  attached  to  them  a 
^reat  number  of  catfle  is  constanflv  kept,  and  all  the  straw 
IS  converted  into  manure,  by  which  the  arable  luid  is  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  fortili^.  Along  the  Thames  the  salt 
man^s  are  extensive,  and  are  profitable  from  the  number 
of  horses  which  are  sent  to  feed  there  from  London,  aftw 
they  have  been  over  worked  and  require  rest,  or  when  they 
have  met  with  some  accident.  Where  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  horses  taken  in  to  stock  the  marshes,  oxen 
and  sheen  are  bought  to  complete  the  number,  but  the 
profit  on  tnese  is  seldom  equal  to  that  on  horses  agisted. 

Besides  the  common  crops  usually  cultivated,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cole  or  rape  seed  is  raised  on  the 
richer  alluvial  soils  of  the  hundreds.  It  is  a  profitable  crop^ 
owing  to  the  abundant  supply  ol  manure  brought  firom 
London  by  the  Thames.  In  other  situations  it  us  been 
found  to  deteriorate  iha  succeeding  crops  too  much,  and 
the  euttivatwn  has  been  abandoned,  flax  is  not  cultivated 
anywhere  in  the  county,  at  least  to  any  extent,  and  very 
little  hemp  is  sown.  A  few  hops  are  raised  in  the  western 
part  of  the  oounty,  towards  Cambridgeshira.  The  culti^'a- 
tion  of  this  plant  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  every  year  some 
new  hop  gardens  are  formed.  The  extent  of  hop  ground  is 
however  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  that  in  the 
hop-growing  counties  of  Kent.  Surrey,  Hertfordzihire,  &c. 
The  cultivation  of  caraway,  coriander,  and  teazles,  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  county,  is  doscrihed  under  Cakaway. 

In  that  part  of  Essex  which  lies  within  a  few  miles  of 
London  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  partakes  more  of  the 
garden  culture.  Vegetables,  espetuall^  cabbages,  are  raised 
m  ^reat  quantities,  and  very  extensive  fielcu  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  potatoes.  The  ground  is 
ploughed,  and  very  highly  manured  with  stable  dung  from 
London.  The  potatoes  are  usually  set  by  hand,  and  moulded 
up  with  the  plough.  They  are  taken  up  with  the  common 
three-|>rongea  fi>^  and  wheat  is  immediately  sown  after 
the  prmcipal  crop  is  taken  up.  Those  which  are  of  an  early 
kind,  and  taken  up  in  June  or  July,  are  followed  by  cab- 
bages. Mangel  wuriel  for  the  London  cowmen  are  also 
raised  in  eonsideraoie  quantities.  The  meadows  within 
fifteen  mOes  of  London  r^larly  supply  the  Wbitecbapel 
market  with  hay,  and  every  cart  brings  back  a  load  of 
dui^. 

The  oowB  and  horses  in  Sssex  are  chiefly  reared  in 
SuflfoUL,  and  Soodand  supplies  the  oxea  to  iatten.  There 
are  a  fbw  considerable  dairies  about  Epsom ;  but  in  general 
the  number  of  cows  kept  on  a  iarm  is  not  eonsi&rable. 
Many  calves  are  fatted,  which  are  killed  in  the  country,  or 
go  to  Romford  to  be  sold  to  London  butchers. 

Sheep  are  now  kept  in  greater  flooks  by  the  Kssex 
farmers  than  they  used  to  be,  and  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. By  means  of  draining,  the  land  has  been  made  capable 
of  being  .folded  over  even  in  winter.  It  is  not  a  sheen- 
breeding  oounty,  although  many  fine  lambs  are  rearea; 
but  they  are  generally  fraught  from  the  breeders  in  Wilt- 
shire or  Sussex  in  autumn,  and  sold  fat  to  the  butcher  in 
the  succeeding  spring.  The  South-down  breed  is  preferred 
in  general ;  but  there  are  also  many  improved  Leicestera, 
ana  lat^y  the  Norfolk  sheep  have  come  into  favour  with 
fiumera,  who  think  them  hardy  and  profitable^  and 


whose  taaom  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  repress  their  ramUinc 
propensities.  There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  horses  The 
Suffolk  punches  seem  to  be  in  general  use  for  form  wora, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  breed  better  adapted  for 
every  kind  of  wwk.  When  crossed  with  a  half-bred  horse  of 
some  substance  and  action,  a  Suffolk  mare  produces  ad- 
mirable carriage  horses.  In  the  marshes  a  good  many 
horses  are  brea  of  vazious  kinds,  chiefly  for  draught.  Essex 
has  been  lone  noted  for  a  supwior  breed  of  piga,  which  has 
been  produced  and  improved  by  crosses  with  foreign  breeds, 
chiefly  the  Neapolitan,  which  has  very  little  hair,  and  the 
Chinese.  The  common  Essex  pigs  have  long  ears  standing 
upright,  and  thin  in  their  texture.  The  best  breeds  are 
quite  black,  and  have  tpattles,  which  are  small  appendages 
of  skin  like  a  long  teat,  hanging  from  the  neck  under  the 
jaws.  The  most  common  Essex  pies,  which  are  brought  in 
great  quantities  to  Smithfield  market,  are  black  and  white, 
the  head  and  rump  being  generally  black,  and  the  back 
and  belly  white.  They  fatten  early,  and  make  excellent 
small  pork  when  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  daur.  Lord 
Western's  breed  is  in  great  repute,  not  only  in  Bssex,  but 
all  over  England. 

The  principal  fiurs  in  Ess^  are : — Billericay,  August  2 ; 
October  7.  Bishop  Stm-tford,  Holy  Thursday ;  Trinity 
Thursday;  October  10.  Barking,  October  32.  Braintree. 
May  8;  October  3  and  3.  Chelmsford,  May  12;  Octubor 
12.  Ct^geshall,  Whit  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Colchester, 
July  5,  23 ;  October  20.  Dunmow,  May  6;  November  8. 
Epping,  Whit  Tuesday:  November  13.  Gr^s,  May  23; 
October  20.  Habited.  May  6 ;  October  29.  Harlow.  May 
13 ;  September  9  ;  Novemher  28.  Lachinden,  near  Maldon, 
August  27.  Maldon,  May  1,  3;  September  13,  14.  Rom- 
ford, June  24.  Saffron  Walden,  day  before  Mid-lent  Sun- 
day ;  November  1.  Stansted,  May  12.  Stebbing,  July  9. 
Thaxted,  Monday  before  Whit  Monday.  Waltbem  Abbey, 
May  14;  September  25. 

Divmoru,  Totms,  — Essex  is  divided  into  twenty 
parts,  of  which  fourteen  are  called  hundreds,  five  half  hun- 
dreds, and  one  royal  liber^.  We  subjoin  a  table  of  these 
divisions,  with  their  situation,  their  respective  areas,  and 
population  in  1831.  We  have  distinguisbed  by  the  letters 
(A)  and     the  half  hundreds  and  the  liberty. 


Bantable,  S.  .  .  , 

Becontree  (A),  S.W. 

Chafford,  S.  .  .  . 

Chelmsford,  Central 

Clavering  (A),  N.  W. 

Dengey  or  Etengie,  S.E. 

(including  the  borough  of  Maiden.) 
Dunmow,  Central  .  . 

Froshwell  or  Freshwell  (AX  N.  W.  . 
Harlow  (h),  W-      .  ,  . 

Havering  (/),  S.W. 
Hinckford.  N.       .         .  • 
Lexden,  N.E.  . 

(including  the  bm^ugh  and  liberty 
of  Colchester.) 
Ongar,  Central      .         .  . 
Rochford.  S.E.  . 
Tendring,  N.E.  . 

(including  the  borougji  of  Harwich.) 
Thurstable,  E.       .  .  . 

Utthtsfbrd  or  Utlesford,  N.  W. 

(including  the  oorpoiate  town  of 
Safton  Walden.) 
Waltham  (A),  W.  . 
Winstree,  £. 
Witham,  Central  . 


73,290 

13,181 

35,950 

34,924 

34,930 

9,988 

81,560 

27,179 

18.140 

4,062 

39,110 

13,746 

54,670 

12.791 

27,710 

6.807 

28,680 

7,796 

12.550 

6,812 

109,610 

40,183 

73,830 

37,677 

58,060 

14,715 

57,980 

13,604 

82,900 

37,083 

23,640 

5.942 

59,550 

17,25f 

sa,84o 

8,351 

23,790 

4,411 

37,830 

10,998 

979,000 

317,507 

There  is  no  city  in  Essex.  Thore  are  nineteen  market- 
towns  :  three  of  these  are  puliamentary  boroughs ;  Col 
Chester,  on  the  Colne.  popularon  of  the  borough  and  liberty 
in  1831,  16,167 ;  Harwich,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour.nopu- 
lationin  1831,  4297;  and  Maldon.  on  the  Pant  or  Black- 
water,  population  in  1831,  3831.  CHielmsford,  the  count) 
town,  is  on  the  Chelmer;  population  in  1831,  5435. 
these  places,  as  well  as  of  Barking,  a  market-town  on  the 
Roding  (population  of  the  town  ward  in  lr871^4M^df  die 
▼bole  pwiah,vhiGh  indude^Qftird^  S^wltrf^UUtu 
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giVM  unddr  tdetr  reapective  namei .  Of  the  other  Umra 
we  subjoin  an  ■croimt. 

Billencay  is  in  the  hundred  of  Barstable :  it  aopears  in 
one  antient  record,  under  the  name  Beleaca,  wfaicti  is  pro* 
bablv  a  variation  of  the  old  word  Baleu^a  or  Banl«uga  (in 
Frenca  Banlieu),  the  territory  or  precinct  round  a  manor 
or  borough.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  road 
leading  iTom  London,  through  Brentwood,  to  Rochford  and 
Southend.  In  Camden's  time  the  market  was  considerable, 
but  for  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  much  decayed.  The 
town  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years  bv  a  number  of 
good  houses,  and  from  ita  situation  commanos  a  beautiflil 
prospect  over  the  ralley  which  extends  southward  to  the 
liuunea.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Great  Burghsted  or  Bursted, 
the  church  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
south  of  the  town.  There  is  a  chapel  in  Billericay,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century :  the 
tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  leaden  spire,  may  be  of 
that  lUte,  but  the  body  of  the'  chapel  is  of  more  modern 
origin.  There  are  places  of  worship  fw  Baptisls,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Great  Bursted,  in  1831, 
were  1977,  of  which  about  two-flfths  were  engaged  in  agri- 
rulture.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday.  ^  There 
are  scarcely  any  manufactures.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  the  chapel  of  Billericay  annexed.  By  the  Education 
Retuma  of  1 833,  there  were  in  the  pariah  twelve  day  and 
Ave  hoarding-Bchools  with  260  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
schools  with  171  childreu.  One  of  the  day-schools,  with 
49  scbdars,  has  a  small  endowment.  There  is  a  parish 
nlms-house  for  poor  women. 

At  Blunts-walls,  near  Billencay,  are  some  earth  works, 
the  remains  of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  enclosing  an  area  of 
about  four  acres:  within  the  area  were  some  artificial 
mounds,  now  chiefly  levelled.  Some  remains  of  Roman 
lottery,  several  Roman  copper  coins  and  two  silver  coins, 
one  of  Trajan  and  one  of  Adrian,  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Braintree  is  in  the  hundred  of  Hinckford,  and  on  the 
north  bank  of  Pod's  Brook ;  it  is  on  the  high  ntad  from 
Undon  to  Norwich,  through  Bury,  40^  mites  from  London 
nnd  1 from  Chelmsford,  the  county  town.  Anttentl][  the 
loar  or  of  Braintree,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  Domesday,  Rainea, 
Mmpreaended  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Rayne  as  well  as 
that  of  Braintree :  part  of  the  lands  in  it  belonged  to  the 
binhops  of  London;  it  was  alienated  by  Bishop  Ridlej  at 
'.he  time  of  the  Reformation :  the  manor-house  Qxmg  since 
destroyed)  was  an  episcopal  palace.  The  parish  was  dis- 
membered from  that  of  Rayne,  of  which  it  was  previously  a 
hamlet,  about  the  time  of  John  or  Henry  III.,  the  former 
of  whom  constituted  it  a  market-town.  The  growth  of  the 
place  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  situation  on  one  of  the  high 
roads  from  London  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  to  the 
building  of  inns  and  lodgin^houses  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  pilgrims  to  we  shrines  of  St  Edmund  at  Bury, 
and  our  la^  of  Walsingham  in  Norfolk.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion this  Bonroe  of  its  raosperi^  foiled ;  but  the  town,  and 
the  a^aoent  Tillage  orBocking,  obtained  consequence  by 
the  settlement  of  me  Flemings  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  duke  of  Alba  and  established  here  the  manu&cture 
of  Imize  and  other  light  woollens,  which  for  some  time  con- 
stituted the  staple  manufocture  of  the  place,  and  is  still 
carried  on,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  consider,  in  connection  with  Brain- 
tree, the  adjacent  village  of  Bocktng ;  for  although  Booking 
Church  and  Church  Street  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Braintree.  and  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Black- 
water,  what  is  termed  Hocking  Street  is  contiguous  to 
Braintree,  and  the  two  form  one  continuous  place,  the  main 
street  of  whidi  ooven  two-tMrds  of  the  extent  between 
Pod's  Brook  uid  the  river  Pant,  and  stretrhea  about  a  mile. 
Braintree  consists  of  this  street  and  of  some  others,  formed 
hy  tiie  intersection  of  the  road  from  Kahop's  Stortford  and 
iXiDmow  to  CcggeshaU  and  Colchester,  with  the  Norwich 
road,  and  by  the  convergence  at  this  point  of  byo-roada  from 
the  aurrounding  villages:  there  are  some  back  streeta  or 
lanes.  The  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow ;  and  many 
of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  of  considerable  antiqui^. 
The  church  is  on  the  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  town 
from  London ;  it  is  large,  built  chiefly  of  flint,  and  mostly 
in  the  peipendieular  style  of  English  architecture:  the 
tower,  at  the  west  end,  is  <^  cmriy  English,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  shingled  tpire  of  much  later  date.  This 


church  was  enlarged  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIU,  thi* 
expense  of  the  alteration  being  partly  defrayed  hy  the 
wofits  of  three  mysteries  or  plars  performed  in  the  church. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.  Bocking  Church  is  remote  from 
the  town :  it  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  chiefly  in  the 
perpendicular  style ;  the  tower  is  lofty  and  well  designed.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Braintree  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
tient church,  formerly  the  parish  church.  Some  coins, 
sepulchral  urna^  and  other  Roman  antiquitiei,  have  been 
found. 

Hie  parliamentary  returns  for  1831  assign  lo  the  parish 
of  Braintree  an  area  of  2A00  acres,  708  innahited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  3422,  about  one-sixth  agricultural :  to 
that  of  Bocking  an  area  of  3800  acres,  647  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  3128,  about  one-fourth  agricultural, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  6300  acres,  1355  houses,  and  6550 
inhabitants.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  by  that  of  sQk  and  crape,  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday 
for  com,  oggs,  poultry,  and  occasionally  cattle  and  live- 
stock of  all  kinds.  There  are  several  fulling  and  com  mills 
on  the  Pant. 

The  living  of  Braintree  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearir  value 
of  212/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middle- 
sex :  that  of  Bocking  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  ^ue  of 
923/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  subject  only  to  his  juris- 
diction, or  that  of  his  commissary,  who  is  <Ealted  Dmu  of 
Bocking. 

There  is  at  Bocking  an  almshouse  or  hospital,  originally 
for  seven  poor  people,  but  now  divided  jnto  nine  tenements, 
with  an  endowment  from  the  benefactions  of  several  indi- 
viduals. The  returns  made  to  parliament  show  that  there 
were  in  the  two  parishes  in  1833  twelve  day  or  boarding 
and  day-schools  (two  of  them  with  295  to  275  scholars,  en- 
dowed, and  three  others  with  340  scholars,  supported  by 
subsrription),  containing  813  to  833  scholars;  one  dame  or 
infant  school,  with  60  or  70  scholars ;  and  four  Sunday- 
schools  with  940  scholars. 

Coggeshall  is  in  Lexden  hundred,  on  the  northern 
bank  cur  the  river  Blackwata,  44  miles  from  London  hv 
Chelmsford.  Witham.  and  Kelvedon,  where  the  Con?esliafl 
road  turns  off  from  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  roadT  It  is 
sometimes  called  Great  Coggeshall,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Little  Coggeshall.  This  town  has  by 
some  antiquaries  been  considered  to  be  the  Canonium  <^ 
Antoninus;  and  several  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  and  about  the  town,  but  these  are  not  deemed  by  others 
sufficient  to  prove  anything  more  than  that  a  Romish  villa 
existed  here.  Morant,  the  hislfnian  of  Essex,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  Co^iesfaall  to  an  abbey,  founded  here  in  1142  by 
King  Stephen  and  Maud,  his  queen,  for  Cistertian  monks. 
To  this  abbev  succeeding  princes  granted  variouaprivil^res, 
among  which  was  that  at  holding  a  market  weekly.  The 
yearly  revenue  of  the  abbev  at  the  dissolution  wu  U98/.  8a 
gross,  or  251/.  2«.  clear,  "the  town  was  formerly  much  en- 
gaged in  the  dothing  trade,  and  was  particularly  fomous  for 
a  white  baize  of  superior  fohric,  called  CoKgesball  Whites. 
The  clothing  trade  has  much  declined  for  many  years 
pasL 

The  town  is  irregularlv  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  ill  pav^  llie  churdh,  at  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  town,  is  a  spacious  and  huadsome  building  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  oi  English  architecture :  the  windows, 
especially  the  east  window,  are  lai^  end  handsome :  there 
is  a  large  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  A  small  part  of 
the  abbey  is  yet  remaining:  and  near  it  is  a  bridge  of  three 
arches,  originally  built  by  King  Stephen  over  a  cut  made  lo 
convey  the  water  of  the  river  nearer  to  the  abbejr.  The 
abbey  has  some  good  ^lain  lancet  windows,  and  the  interior 
has  some  good  groining  and  windows,  with  shafts:  it  n 
occupied  as  a  form-house.  At  Little  Coggeshall.  a  hamlet 
of  the  town,  half  a  mile  south  of  it,  said  to  have  been  once 
a  distinct  parish,  were  formerly  two  churches,  one  of  them 
built  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  for  their  own  use,  the  other 
the  parish  church:  the  fomer  has  been  long  demolished; 
the  latter,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is  now  UMd  as  a  bam. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Indqiendenti»  Baptists* 
Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

By  the  returns  of  1831,  the  parish  comprehended  an  area 
of  2770  acrea,  and  had  624  inhabited  .hoii^,  mth  a  po- 
pulation of  3227,  abotfii^iyMiNblSSi^Jihi  Tha 
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silk  manu&ctun  has  been  intxoduoed  here,  and  cona&tutei 
the  principal  manufacture  of  Uie  place;  that  wooUeos 
has  declined.  Some  of  the  inhabitenta  are  engaged  in  toy 
making.  The  market  is  on  fotniday  for  ccvn,  Dutter,  eggs, 
and  poulUy,  and  occasionally  live  stock. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  215/.  vith 
a  glebe  bouse,  in  the  archdeaoonry  of  Colchester. 

There  are  three  unendowed  almshouses  near  the  chnrcb, 
and  there  is  an  endowed  school.  The  parliamentary  returns 
Tor  1833  assign  to  Coegeshall  eleven  ^t,  or  boarding  and 
day,  or  evenins  school  one  endowed  ana  one  Lancasterian, 
ivith  294  scholars;  thirteen  dame  or  inftnt  schools  with 
189  scholars;  and  six  Sunday-schools  with  490  scholars. 

DunmoT,  or  Great  Dunmow,  is  in  Dunmow  hundred,  on 
the  south-west  bank  of  the  river  Cbelmcr,  38  miles  £rom 
l<ondon  by  Eppins,  Harlow,  and  Hatfield  Broad  Oak;  40} 
bv  Chiewell,  Abridge,  and  Ongar;  and  42  by  Chelmsford, 
Crreat  Waltham,  ana  Bamston.  Great  Dunmow  is  con- 
sidered by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  Roman 
station  Cesaromegus  which  others  fix  near  Widford,  two 
miles  south-west  of  Chelmsfrad.  A  number  of  Roman 
coins,  of  different  emperors*  have  been  found  hen.  It  is  on 
a  Roman  road,  crossing  the  county  from  west  to  east  from 
Hertford  to  Colchester. 

Dunmow  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  two  streets.  The  market-cross  in  the 
centre  of  tne  town  was  erected  in  1578,  and  repaired  in 
1761.  The  church  stands  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  main  portion  of  the  town:  the  houses  adjacent  to  it 
form  a  group  called  Church  End.  It  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, wiu  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end;  it  has  some 
l>ortions  in  the  Decorated  English,  and  some  in  the  Peroen- 
dicular  style .  the  east  window,  which  is  very  flne,  is  of^De- 
rorated  cnaraeter.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Quakers. 

The  area  or  the  parish  is  7910  acres;  there  were  in  1831, 
•199  inhabited  houses,  and  2462  inhabitants:  nearly  one- 
Imlf  of  the  population  is  agricultural.  The  manufacture  of 
baize  and  blankets,  formerly  carried  on,  has  been  given  up ; 
some  sacking  and  coarse  cloth  are  made.  The  market, 
which  accormng  to  one  of  our  latest  aathonties  has  been  dis- 
ciintinued,  was  on  Satimlay. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of  431/.,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  There  is 
:in  almshouse  for  six  poor  persons. 

About  two  miles  east  of  Great  Daomow  is  the  village  of 
Little  Dunmow  (populaUon  in  ]B3l,  378),  where  was  a 

Iirimry  of  Augustine  canons,  fbunded  in  1104  by  the  Lady 
[uga,  sister  <h  Ralph  Baynard,  the  then  lord  of  the  manor. 
Its  yearly  value  at  the  dissolution  was  173/.  2t.  4d.  gross,  or 
150/.  3t.  4d.  clear.  The  monastic  buildings  are  now  razed, 
and  the  site  partly  occupied  by  the  manor  house.  The  priory 
i-hurch  was  a  large  and  stately  fabric,  partly  in  the  decorated 
English,  partly  in  an  earlier  style  of  architecture:  the  roof 
was  sustained  by  pillars,  having  capitals  ornamented  with 
oak  leaves  elegantly  carved.  Some  of  these  remain  in  the 
part  now  used  as  the  parish  church.  The  well-known  cus- 
tom of  the  '  flitch  of  bacon*  was  connected  with  the  manor 
of  Little  Dunmow.   [Dunmow  Bacon.] 

Easton  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Maynard,  is  situated 
on  high  ground  in  a  spacious  park  about  two  miles  nolh- 
west  from  Great  Dunmow.  It  is  a  venerable  pile  of  the 
Elizabetlmn  jiexiod  and  style.  In  the  returns  of  schools 
tiiode  to  ^rliament  for  1833.  no  account  is  given  of  those 
at  Great  Dunmow,  except  that  there  was  a  national  school 
fur  girls,  containing  103  scholars;  and  that  a  national 
sc-hool  for  boys,  suspended  from  various  causes  at  Qirist- 
mus,  1832,  had  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  an  avenge  at- 
tendance of  75. 

*  Epping  is  in  the  half  hundred  of  Waltham,  and  on  the 
lii^h  road  from  London  to  Norwich  by  Newmarket,  17 
miles  from  London.  The  principal  part  of  the  town,  called 
Epping  Street,  consists  of  a  street  extending  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  lined  with  irreKularly  built  houses, 
and  having  m  the  centre  a  row  of  decayed  mean-look- 
ing slnuabM.  The  ehnrch  is  situated  two  miles  north- 
west of  the  street,  and  with  the  houses  grouped  round  it 
constitutes  what  is  distinguished  as  Epping  Upland.  The 
chureh  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground :  it  is  de- 
dicated to  Alt  Saints,  and  is  not  distinguished  by  its  archi- 
tecture. In  the  'Street'  is  a  chapel  of  ease  originally  lie- 
longing  to  Uie  abbot  and  monks  of  Waltham,  to  whom  the 
fmt  tithes  had  been  granted,  and  «hn  kopt  the  barish  m 


Uieir  own  hands  as  A  curacy.  The  chapel  is  now  vested  ib 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  the 
London  entrance  to  the  town,  and  has  lately  been  rebuilt 
Tbere  are  places  of  worship  in  Epping  for  Quakers  and  In- 
dependents ;  but  that  for  the  Quakers,  thoosh  close  to  the 
tovm  and  virtually  belonging  to  it,  is  in  an  a^acent  parish 
There  are  many  inns  in  the  place. 

The  parliamentary  returns  for  1831  assign  to  Epping  an 
area  of  52.^0  acres,  429  inhabited  houses,  and  2313  inhabit- 
ants, of  which  83  bouses  and  427  mhabitants  are  in  Epping 
Upland  and  the  hamlet  of  RybiU,  the  last  in  Harlow  hun- 
dred. In  Epping  Upland  four-ilfths  of  the  population  is 
agricultural,  in  the  whole  parish  about  two-fifths.  Tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Epping  is  celebrated  for  butter,  pork,  and 
sausages,  of  which  articles  it  furnishes  a  considerable  sup- 
ply to  the  metropolis.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  In  tiie 
spring  great  numbers  of  suckling  calves  are  brought  to 
Eoping  market  from  Suffolk,  and  those  parts  of  Essex 
wiiere  dairy  farms  are  numerous. 

The  living  of  Epping  is  a  vicarage  '  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  or  the  Commissary  of  London,  concur- 
rently-with  the  Consistorial  Episcopal  Court.*  (Lewis's  Top. 
Dictionary-)  Its  yearly  value  is  729/.,  with  a  gIcbe-hou»o '  ■ 
the  chapelry  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  120/.,  arising  from  en- 
dowments. 

The  returns  made  to  parliament  in  1833  assign  to  the 
parisb  of  Epping  four  in&nt  or  dame  schools,  with  50  chil- 
dren, eight  Doarding  or  day  schools  (one  of  them  a  charity 
scboolX  with  343  scholars,  and  one  Sunday  school,  with  70 
boys.  About  70  girls  from  this  parish  attend  the  national 
-S(£ooI  of  Thoydon  Garnon  or  Theydon  Gemon  (two  miles 
south-east  of  Epping  Street),  to  which  the  pari^ioners  of 
Epping  contribute  laif^ly. 

In  the  parish  of  Epning  is  Copped  Hall,  a  mansion  ereoted 
near  the  site  of  an  older  structure  raised  by  the  monks  of 
Waltham  Abbey  when  they  had  possession  of  the  manor ;  it 
was  built  near  a  century  ago,  and  has  since  been  much  im- 
proved. It  is  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  county.  Near 
It  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  eamp^  probably  British, 
now  overgrown  with  trees,  called  Ambr^  ok  Ambershnry 
banks. 

Epping  gives  title  to  Epping  Forest,  a  considerable  tract 
of  waste  land  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county.  This 
forest  was  formerly  called  the  forest  of  Essex,  being  the 
only  forest  in  that  county,  the  whole  of  whi(h  was  antiently 
comprehended  in  it  By  a  charter  of  king  John,  dale^ 
2Sth  of  Harch,  in  the  fifu  year  of  his  reign,  and  confirmed 
in  the  eighth  of  Edward  IV..  all  that  part  ^  the  forest 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  highway  from  Stortford  u 
Colchester  (very  distant  from  the  present  boundarieft^  wai 
disafforested.  The  forest  was  furtner  reduced  by  a  ..Am- 
bulation made  in  the  twenty-nintb  of  Edward  I„  Tn  pur- 
suance of  the  Charta  de  Foresta ;  but  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  it  were  finally  determined  by  an  inquisition  and  perambu- 
lation taken  on  the  8th  of  September,  1 640,  b^  virtue  of  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  the  16th  of  Charles  I.,  for  settling  the  bounds 
of  the  forests.  The  boundaries  as  thus  settled  include  the 
whole  of  the  eleven  parishes  of  Wansted,  Le\-ton,  Wsl- 
thamstow,  Woodford,  Lougbton,  Chigwell,  Lamboume, 
Stapleford  Abbotts,  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Epping,  and 
Nazing,  andparts  of  the  ten  parishes  m  Chingford,  Stratford, 
East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Little  Ilford.  Great  Ilfbrd,  Barking, 
Dagenham,  Haverstock,  and  Theydon  Bois.  The  extent  of 
the  forest  is  estimated  at  60,000  acres,  of  which  48,000  acres 
are  estimated  to  be  endosed  and  private  property ;  the 
remaining  12,000  acres  are  the  unenclosed  wastes  and 
woods.  What  is  called  Henhault,  or  Hainault  forest,  is  a 
part  of  this  waste.  iF^fteenth  Report  cif  the  Commistionert 
of  Land  Revenue,  quoted  in  Young's  ^^'cuZ/ure  of  Essex.) 
Tendring  hundred  oad  been  disafforested  by  king  Stephen 
before  the  grant  of  John  mentioned  above.  (Morant's  His- 
tory  of  Essex.)  Epping  forest  is  much  resorted  to  by  Lcn- 
doners  in  what  are  termed  *  gipsy  parties ;'  and  on  the  first 
Friday  in  July  a  kind  of  foir  »  held  round  the  spot  once 
occupied  by  an  enormous  oak  called  Fairlop  oak.  The  foir 
retains  the  title  of  Fairlop  Fair.  On  Easter  Monday  there 
is  a  stag-hunt  much  patronized  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don.  ilie  kennel  for  the  hounds  and  the  building  belong- 
ing to  the  hunt  were  rebuilt  several  years  ago  at  an  expense 
of  many  thousand  pounds.  > 

Gnys  Thurrock  is  in  the  hundM^iJ^^<^(^brO^$ 
the  bank  of  tho  Thames,  24  milei  nom  London  thioagli 
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Komford,  Upmmster,  a  id  Stiffivd.  This  little  tows  oon- 
liits  diiefly  of  one.  irrwular  street  on  a  nreelc  of  the  Thames, 
arcessible  to  hoys  and  other  small  vesseU.  The  church, 
near  the  north  end  of  the  town,  is  buOt  in  the  form  of  i 
cross,  with  a  tower  on  the  north  sida 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  1570  acres ;  the  number  of  in 
nabiled  houses  by  the  census  of  1831  was  243,  the  pppula- 
tirni  (includiiw  that  of  the  Uberty  of  Lee,  in  East  Tilbury 
parish,  Barstwle  hundred),  1248.  The  population  hod 
greatly  increased  before  the  census,  owing  to  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  in  brick-making.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday,  and  is  chiefly  fbr  the  sale  of  corn ;  it  is  much 
frequented :  there  is  one  yearly  feir. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of  160/.,  with 
a  riehe-house :  it  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bssex. 

There  were  in  1833  eight  day-schools,  with  138  scholars. 
80  of  whom  (boys)  wen  educated  from  the  proceeds  of  an 
endowment;  and  two  Sunday-sdiools,  with  802  diildren. 

lliere  are  two  villa^  near  this  town  which  also  bear  the 
name  of  lliurrock :  Little  Thurrock,  to  the  east  of  the  town 
(population  302),  and  West  Thurrock,  to  the  west  of  the 
town  (population  804).  The  chalk-quarries  of  Purfleet  are 
in  the  parish  of  West  Thurrock.  In  Little  Thurrock  parish, 
'  and  in  Chadwell  parish,  which  adjoins  it,  are  some  remark- 
able caverns  or  holes  in  the  cbuk,  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  of  'Cunobelin's  gold-mines.'  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  they  were  granaries  of  the  antient 
Britons.  They  are  also  called  *  I%ne  holes,*  from  having 
been  used  by  those  invaders  as  lurking-places  or  receptacln 
tor  plunder. 

Hnlsted  is  in  Hinddbrd  hundred,  on  the  north-east 
bank  of  tlie  river  (jolne,  and  on  the  road  from  London  by 
BuT^'  to  Norwich,  46^  miles  tnm  London,  and  17^  from 
Chelnuford.  It  is  supposed  that  a  market  was  establiithed 
here  in  the  Saxon  times :  a  hill  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town,  on  which  for  several  centuries  it  was  held,  retains  the 
name  of  Cheping  hill. 

The  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  gravelly  eminence, 
rising  from  the  river,  and  consists  of  the  main  street  along 
the  Norwich  road,  and  some  other  streets.  The  church  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  edifice,  capable 
of  accommodating  1200  persons,  and  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  side-aisles,  chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular  Eng- 
lish style:  the  chaucel  is  in  the  Decorated  s^le,  with  a 
good  window  of  five  lights,  and  others  of  two  lights.  There 
u  a  tower  at  ths  west  end  lurmonnted  by  a  wooden  spire, 
the  third  Uiat  has  bem  erected  on  the  same  tower,  two 
previous  ones  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  Thne 
ire  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers.   There  is  a  house  of  correction  at  Halted. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  6230  acres ;  and  had, 
in  1831,  989  inhabited  houses,  and 4637  inhabitants:  about 
three-eighths  of  the  population  was  agricultural.  The  silk 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent:  the 
manufactiire  of  baize  and  other  light  woollens  has  been 
discontinued.  There  is  a  market  on  Friday,  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  counQr  for  com  and  occasioiuilly  for  cattle 
and  other  live  stock.  Some  hops  are  grown  round  the 
town. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  3902.,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  ioB  Inshop  of  London :  the 
wnor  canons  of  St  Paul's  are  the  impropriates.  There  wai 
a  college  <^  jMiests  at  Halsted  before  tiie  Reformation ;  the 
foundation  was  for  eight,  but  it  is  doubtfrd  there  was  ever 
the  fliU  number.  The  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  261. 
St.  id-  per  annum  gross,  or  23/.  I6«.  5d.  clear. 

There  were  in  Halsted,  according  to  the  returus  made 
to  parirament  for  1833,  ten  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  150 
scholars ;  four  day-schools,  one  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, containing  40  children,  and  three  others  with 
100  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  695  scholars. 
There  is  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Dame  Mary  Ramaey, 
for  40  poor  children  pf  Halsted  and  Colne  Engaine  (a 
neighbouring  parish),  which  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  return. 

*  At  a  house  in  this  parisa  is  a  Greek  inscription,  brought 
from  a  villue  near  Smyma,  wboe  it  ma  erected  one  hun- 
nred  and  fifty  yean  hefoie  Christ  to  the  lionoat  of  Gcato^  a 
musician.'  (BeauHe*  qfBngkmd  and  Wale*,  1803.) 

Near  Halsted  are  the  ranaint  of  the  antient  manor- 
house  of  Stansted  Halt 

Uaanin^ree  is  in  the  hundred  of  Tendring,  on  the 

itnary  of  the  Stour.  M  niloa  from  K«iidoii.  1hnii(h 


Cbelmsftffd  and  Goloheiter.  This  nlaoe  «m  antiently 
known  by  the  name  of  Seiddindiou ;  the  origin  of  its  i«e- 
sent  appellation,  formerly  written  Many-Tree,  is  not  known. 
It  is  a  small  place,  irr^ilarly  laid  out  The  church  c 
chapel,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  more  antient  one,  which 
stood  on  a  site  not  for  removed  from  that  of  the  present 
building,  was  formerly  very  small,  but  has  been  laielT  en> 
larged.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents^ 
Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

The  parish,  or  rather  the  ehapelry,  by  the  return  of  1831, 
comprehended  only  30  acres,  and  bad  241  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  1237,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which 
was  agricultural.  Manningtree  appears  to  be  the  reaidence 
of  an  unusuiQ  proportion  of  genteel  fomiljes.  A  consider- 
able trade  in  nwlt  is  carried  on ;  and  com,  coal,  deals,  iron, 
and  flsh  are  imported.  The  market  is  on  Thursday; 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  united  with  the  rectory 
of  MisUey  (of  which  parish  the  ehapelry  of  Manningtree  is 
a  dependency)  and  the  vicarage  of  Bradfleld.  The  whole 
are  of  the  yearly  value  of  698/.,  with  a  glebe-honae.  They 
are  in  the  arehaeaconry  of  Colchester. 

The  ehapelry  contained,  in  1833,  one  national  school, 
containing  223' children;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  60 
children. 

Mistley  is  adjacent  to  Harwich.  Mistley  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Rigby  fomily,  is  on  a  pleasant  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  and  plantations  elegantly  laid  out.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Stour  is  a  quay  with  warehouses,  at  which  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  mslt  and  coal  is  carried  on.  These  be- 
long to  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion. 

Ongar,  distinguished  as  Chipping  Ongar  from  another 
parish  of  the  same  name  (H^h  Ongar),  is  in  Ongar  hun- 
dred, near  the  right  or  west  hank  <n  the  Boding,  and  the 
left  or  east  bank  of  the  Cripsey  brook,  just  above  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  streams:  it  is  21  miles  from  London  by 
Woodford  bridge,  Chigwell,  and  Abridge;  or  24  miles  by 
Epping. 

A  castle  was  built  here  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  one  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. :  the  keep  stood 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  artificial  mound.  The  castle  having 
become  very  minous,  was,  in  the  time  of  Queen  SlixabetlC 
pulled  down,  and  a  brick  house  was  built  by  the  then  owner 
of  the  place  on  the  site  of  the  keep.  This  house  was  de- 
molished in  1744,  and  a  large  summer-hous^  of  castellated 
archtteoture,  built  in  its  room.  The  moat  whicth  surrounded 
the  keep,  and  other  earthworks  of  the  castle,  still  ranain. 
The  ^es  of  the  mound  are  planted  wiUi  trees  and 
fhrnhs. 

The  town  chiefly  consists  of  one  long  and  wide  street,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  over  the  Cripsey  brook,  up  the 
slope  and  along  the  brow  of  a  hilL  The  church,  which  is 
in  a  central  situation,  is  a  small  neat  structure :  the  win- 
dows are  remarkably  small,  so  as  to  resemble  the  loop-holes 
of  a  castle.  The  church  contains  a  monument  of  Jane,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Oliver  CromwelL  Many  Roman  bricks 
have  been  worked  into  the  building,  and  the  foundations  of 
Roman  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
churchyard.  The  principal  road  from  Londinium  (London) 
to  Camulodunum  (Colchester)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
passed  this  way,  though  others  make  it  pass  near  or  through 
Romford  and  Chelm^rd.  The  town  is  within  the  area  of 
an  antient  mtrenehment,  which  m»  itill  be  traced  on  its 
different  rides.  It  was  antiently  caUed  Ongar  ad  (^trum. 
perhaps  with  reference  to  this  entrenchment  Tlwre  is  an 
Independent  meeting-house. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  480  acres :  the  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  in  1831  was  134,  and  the  population  798,  of 
which  a  small  proportion  is  agricultural.  The  market  ia 
on  Saturday. 

The  Uving  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex,  Jif 
theyearly  value  of  127/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  1 833  nine  boarding  or  day-schoola,  with  140 
scholars ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  95  diildren. 
One  of  the  day-schools  is  endowed. 

High  Ongar,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rodine,  is 
a  much  laner  parish  than  Chipping  Ongar,  and  ha^  m 
1831,  a  population  of  1205,  chiefly  agricultunL 

Roohfim  is  in  Rochford  hundred,  on  theBraomhill  river, 
which  is  navigable  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  town,  40 
miles  from  London  through  Romfoid,  Brentmmd,  uid  BBle 
ricay.  Tbe  town  consists  principally  of  two  streete  running 
one  into  ttu  other  in  the  form  of  uie  letter  T :  the  iiuusei 
■re  ai  built  the  ma^n^z^f'  Vhi^kJDgtiiQbM;  standi 
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A8U  tlM  oflDtKof  thetttttti,  and  bM  on  it  ths date  1707: 
H  is  not  used  as  a  market-hooH  now.  There  are  two 
bridges  over  ibo  river,  which  close  to  the  town  is  an  incon- 
siderable brook.  The  chunib,  which  is  a  little  removed 
from  the  town,  is  a  good-stied  buildinr,  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  a  loft;  brick  tower  at  the  west 
end.  There  is  an  Independent  meeting-honse.  At  die 
lower  end  of  the  town  are  a  row  of  brick  almshooaes  for  six 
poor  people,  founded  and  endowed  hy  Robert  Rich,  eeri  of 
n^vwick,  in  the  early  part  at  the  aeventemtb  eantury. 

Hie  puish  enajmbends  an  areaof  IS40aerai;  it  utd,  in 
1B3I,  271  inhabited  bouses,  and  a  population  of  ISM,  ct 
which  more  than  a  third  was  agricultural.  Hie  ddef  Hade 
is  in  com.   The  market  u  on  Th  xsday. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  chdeaoonry  of  Bsser>  of 
tbeyearly  ^ue  of  A70/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  a  Lancasterian  school, 
with  70  boys ;  a  national  scbo  1,  with  64  children  (rather 
more  on  Sunday) ;  seven  other  day-sebools,  with  158 
Bcholam;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  100  children :  to  the 
Sunday-school  a  lending  library  is  attached. 

Romford  is  in  the  liberty  of  Havering  atte  Bower,  on 
the  Bourne  brook:  it  is  a  great  tborough&re,  being  on 
the  high  road  from  London  to  Chelmsford.  Colchester.  Ips- 
wich, Bury,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  other  larse  towns  in 
Essex.  Sufiblk,  and  Norfolk;  between  II  and  12  miles 
fVom  London.  The  derivation  of  the  name  ho  been  much 
disputed,  some  contending  that  it  is  derived  from  Roman 
ford,  othws  from  two  Saxon  words  signiiying  'broad  ford.' 
This  place,  or  some  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Durolitura  of  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus 

The  town  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  long  wide  street, 
near  the  centre  of  which  is  the  market-house  and  town-hidl, 
which  was  repaired  in  1768  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 
Tlie  houses  are  tolerably  good,  and  the  street  is  paved  and 
lighted.  The  cbapd,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  town 
from  London,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  tolerably  lai^  building, 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century :  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  l^rgin  Mary  and  St  Edward  tM  Confossor, 
and  connsts  of  a  ehanttl,  nave,  and  north  aiale,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.  In  the  east  window  is  a 
figure  of  Edward  the  Conftasor  in  stained  glass;  the  arms 
of  that  king,  and  another  eoat  of  arms.  The  Independents 
have  a  meeting-bouse  at  Collier's  Row,  a  hamlet  of  the 
parochial  chapdry  of  Romford,  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town ;  a  house  for  the  pastor  and  a  small  endowment 
are  connected  with  it.  There  is  also  a  Methodist  meeting. 
An  almshouse  for  five  poor  men  was  founded  and  well  en- 
dowed hy  Roger  Reed  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  were  formerly  cavalry  barracks  at  the  London  en- 
trance to  the  town :  they  were  of  wood,  and  have  since  been 
pulled  down. 

The  parish  oomprenenoa  an  area  of  3340  acres,  and  had, 
in  1831,  766  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  4294,  of 
which  less  than  one-third  i  grieultural.  The  general 
market  is  on  Wednesday :  there  is  a  market  on  Monday  for 
calres.  and  on  Tuesday  for  hogs.  In  spring  and  summer 
great  numbers  of  suckling  calves  are  tHrought  to  market 
from  Suffolk  and  the  dairy  districts  of  Esmx. 

This  parish,  with  those  of  Homchurch  and  Havering, 
form  the  liberty  of  Havering  atte  Bower,  the  quarier  sessions 
for  which  are  held  at  Romford.  Commissions  for  trying 
ftlons  within  this  liberty  may  be  obtained  by  a  small  nay- 
ment  to  the  crown,  but  no  commission  has  been  appliea  for 
for  many  years.  (Lysons'  Enoirom  of  London.] 

The  Uving  is  a  wapelry  originally  included  in  the  parish 
of  Homchurch.  the  limits  of  which  were  once  coextensive 
with  those  of  Havering  liberty,  but  separated  from  it  by  act 
of  pariiament.  a.d.  1 658.  The  lining  is  of  the  annual  value 
of  800^.,  with  a  elebe-honse,  in  the  patronage  of  New 
College,  at  Oxford:  it  is  in  the  OKhdeaconry  of  Essex. 
There  were,  before  the  Reformation,  a  ehantiy  and  a  small 
guild  attached  to  Romford  chapel,  the  lands  of  which  were 
valued  at  4L  10*.  2tL  per  annum. 

There  were,  in  1S33,  in  the  parish,  one  endowed  day- 
scbool  with  121  scholars,  six  other  day-schoola  with  172 
scholars,  and  two  Sundav-schools  with  143  scholars. 

Walden  or  Safliron  Walden  is  in  the  hundred  of  Uttles- 
ford,  which  occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
county :  it  is  near  the  Cam.  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
luad  from  London  to  Newmarket  and  Norwich.  42  miles 
Tom  London.  Uwu  eMjeotoxtd     Doetw  Stokely.  but 


without  sufBcsant  authority,  that  this  was  a  Roman  tutum. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  two  Saxon  words,  Wailb,  a  wood, 
and  ben,  a  valtey  -  its  epiUiet  *  SaSron*  is  thrived  from  the 
great  quanti^  of  that  plant  formerly  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourbooa :  this  cultivation  has  been  long  abandonod. 
At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  survcnr  Uie  Icadahip  ot 
Walden  was  possessed  by  a  Norman,  Geoffrey  de  Itagna- 
Till^  one  of  the  oompanions  of  the  Conqueror.  This  noble- 
man erected  at  Walden  a  castle,  which,  jvAffng  from  tha 
renuuns  of  it,  must  have  bean  of  great  atnogUi.  llie 
remains  oceupy  the  highest  part  of  tbe  town,  and  oouiat  vi 
some  ports  of  the  walls  and  towers,  built  with  tfint  bound 
tof^»er  by  a  very  hard  cement  Geofiey,  the  grandson  of 
the  fimnder  of  tha  ea^,  having  deserted  the  vutf  of 
Stephen  for  that  of  the  Smpresa  Maud,  obteinea  ot  her 
permission  to  remove  the  market  from  the  neighboormg 
town  of  Newport  (now  a  village)  to  Walden.  Having  been 
however  seized  by  Stephen,  he  could  only  obtain  his  fiw* 
dom  by  the  delivery  of  his  castles,  Walden  being  one  of 
them,  to  the  king.  The  same  noblMnan  founded  ^ere  in 
1136  a  Benedictine  priory,  which  was  some  years  later 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey :  this  abbey  obtained  several 
valuable  benefoetions,  and  ud,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion, a  yeariy  revenue  of  406<.  1S«.  lldLnoa8,or372^  18t,  id. 
clear.  The  site  wis  gruited  to  Sir  liiomas  Audley,  liwd 
chancellor,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Audley  of  Walden  wn 
conferred  upon  him.  On  the  site  and  grounds  of  the  mo- 
nastery, enui^ed  by  a  subsequent  addition  of  200  aeres, 
stand  the  present  mansion  and  park  of  Audley  End. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  bouses  are  many 
of  them  of  considerable  aotiqui^.  The  church  is  *  a  large 
and  very  elegant  specimen  of  the  late  Perpendicular  style. 
It  has  a  nave  and  aisles,  large  south  porch,  and  ohancel 
and  aisles.  The  clerestory  whidows  of  the  nave  are  very 
large  and  of  six  lights ;  those  of  the  cliancel,  i^ioh  has  a 
lower  roof,  are  mudi  smaller,  and  two  in  each  areh.  Tbe 
eastern  end  of  the  nave  is  finished  by  two  octagonal  turrets 
with  crocketted  <^ee  heads.  The  windows  of  the  aiates  are 
very  lai^  fiUii^  up  the  spaces  close  to  the  buttresses,  and 
they  ue  mostly  sqmre-headed.  Tlie  tower  hu  bold  but- 
tresses.  oowned  with  octagonal  turrets,  and  very  hmg  plain 
pinnades.  These  pinnacles  and  the  mrc^  whien  is  of  mod 
covered  with  leaa,  appear  to  be  of^  later  date  than  the 
church.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  very  fine,  tbe  piers 
being  remarkably  light  and  elegant'  Rielnnan*8  Bmog  on 
Gk4hie  Ardiiieeture.  Since  tbe  above  extracted  aooount 
was  written  the  wooden  spire  has  been  rmlaeed  by  one  of 
stone  more  in  character  with  the  rest  of  tiiebuildmg.  There 
are  two  places  of  wor^p  fox  Calvinistio  or  Particular  Bap- 
tists, and  one  for  Arminian  or  General  Baptists,  and  one 
each  for  Independents.  Quakers,  and  Weeleyan  Methodists. 
The  town-hall  is  a  neat  buUding  in  the  market-place,  which 
is  spacious.  There  are  a  catde^arket  and  a  handsome 
range  of  almshouses  lately  built  in  the  phne  of  a  former 
ruige  founded  ud  endowed  by  BAward  vl.  for  16  ^eayed 
faousekeepors  of  each  sex.  niere  is  also  a  nMt  building 
lat^  erected  near  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  casUe  for  a  muaeum, 
and  fbr  tiie  meetings  of  a  literary  socie^  eataUi^ied  w  the 
town.  Audley  House,  or  as  it  is  usually  termed.  Audley 
End,  the  seat  of  Lord  Braybrooke.  is  *a  noble  mansion 
erected  bv  tbe  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  in  the  time  of  James 
I.,  had  innerited  the  estate  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audley. 
The  grounds  are  beautiful,  and  the  Cam,  which  flows  through 
them,  though  hen  an  inconsiderable  stream,  expands  so  os 
to  form  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  in  front  of  the  bouse. 
The  mansion,  or^nally  more  extensive  than  at  presoit  is 
still  one  of  tbe  finest  in  the  county ;  it  is  said  to  have  cost  at 
its  erection  190,000^.  The  house  contains  some  interesting 
portraits  and  other  piotures.  On  a  green  near  the  town  is 
a  singular  ranain  of^ antiqui^  oaHed  the  Moa  It  eonsista 
of  a  series  of  ooneentrie  cireles  with  ftrar  outworks  eut  in 
the  chalk,  whioh  htm  lisBS  to  the  snrfoce.  Iti  orisin  and 
use  are  unknown:  Dr.  Stnkdy  erajectures  that  if  was  a 
British  cursus  or  plaoe  of  exercise  for  the  soldiery.  A  shot^ 
distance  from  tbe  town  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  en 
campment  of  an  oblong  form  called  Pell  Ditches  or  Repe'. 
Ditcbes.  The  south  bank  is  730  foet  long,  20  high,  and 
50  l»oad  at  tbe  base,  and  6  or  8  wide  at  the  Vsnt  Uie  wast 
bank  is  388  fbet  long :  both  banks  snd  ditwea  are  ex- 
tremely bold  and  well  preserved. 

The  parish  of  Saffton  Walden  contains  7380  acres,  and 
had  m  1831  941  inhabited  houses  and  t 
47«8.  of  Which  about  on»«nir^Wipiai 
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many  genleel  &miliM  in  the  town.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
hulBf  and  BUlt:  the  market  is  on  Saturday.  Wald«n  is  a 
muuicijpal  though  not  a  parliamentary  borough.  Bv  the 
Municiiml  Reform  Act  the  oorpomtion  conaiata  of  a  maycvt 
four  alaermen.  and  twelve  eounciUors.  The  borov^h  is  co- 
extensive with  the  parish. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tlie  archdeaconry  of  Colchester, 
of  the  annual  value  of  237/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Lord 
Bcaybrooke  is  patron  and  impropriator. 

There  were  in  Walden  in  1833  one  infant  school  with 
70  children:  two  national  schools,  containing  124  boys  and 
106  girls  (with  the  addition  of  10  boys  on  Sundays);  a 
Echool  fix  25  hoys  and  as  many  girls,  chiefly  supported  by 
Lord  Braybrooke ;  and  six  other  day-schools  with  2 1 2  chil- 
dren ;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  269  children. 

Waltham  Abbey,  or  Holy  Ooss,  is  in  the  half-hundred  of 
Waltham,  12^  miles  from  London,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  road  to  Ware,  Roy^n,  and  Hoptingdou.  It  is  on  the 
river  Lea  (which  is  here  separated  into  several  channds, 
some  of  whic^  flow  through  the  town)  near  the  junction  of 
the  Cobbin  brook,  which  flows  a  short  distance  fl*om  the 
town  on  the  east  and  south. 

The  first  notice  of  Waltham  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Clanute,  whose  .standud-bearer,  Tovi,  founded  here  a  reli- 
gious house  with  two  priests,  probably  secular  canons  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  place  derived  sanctity  and  name  (Holy. 
Cress)  from  a  cross  with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  it  found 
at  Montacute  and  transferred  here,  to  which  miraculous 
powers  were  ascribed.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
enlarged  the  foundation  of  Tovi,  a.d.  1062,  furnished  it  with 
ample  endowments,  increased  the  number  of  canons  to  12, 
one  of  whom  had  the  rank  of  dean,  zebuilt  the  diureh,  and 
established  such  a  sohool  of  learning  as  the  state  of  the 
age  admitted.  When  the  unfortunate  Harold  feUl  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  a-d.  1066,  his  body,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  bu  mother,  was  brought  to  Waltham  for  inter- 
ment and  his  tomb  erected.  William  the  Con<^ueror  treated 
the  religious  of  Waltham  harshly,  and  depnved  them  of 
their  moveable  valuables,  but  left  their  lands  untouched  or 
nearly  so.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  U.(a.d.  1177)  r^ular 
canons  were  substituted  for  seculars,  the  number  enlarged 
to  16,  the  endowments  of  the  establishment  augmented, 
and  the  dignity  of  abbot  oonferred  upon  the  head  of  it. 
Subsequent  monarchs  flivoured  the  establishment :  Henry 
III.  frequently  resided  in  the  abbey,  and  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants ot  the  TiUage  the  privilege  of  a  market  and  a 
&ir.  Some  accounts  make  the  market  mue  autient  In  the 
redgn  of  this  king,  a.o.  1242,  the  oonTentoal  church  was 
again  solenmly  dedicated,  the  king  and  several  of  his  nobles 
being  present  The  yearly  revenues  of  the  abbey  at  the 
dissolution  were  1079/.  lit.  Id.  gross,  or  900/.  4<.  3d.  clear. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  main  street,  running 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  church,  formerly  part  of  the 
conventual  church,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  street, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  the  conventual  church  it 
was  very  extensiv^  consistii^  of  nave,  transept,  choir,  and 
chapels.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  which  may 
still  be  traced,  rose  the  great  tower,  which  contained  a  ring 
of  five  bells.  Part  of  this  tower  having  follea  in,  the  re- 
mainder was  blown  up  by  underminers,  and  the  whole  choir, 
tower,  transept,  and  east  chapel  demolished.  The  nave 
and  some  ac^acent  chapels  alone  ramained:  the  nave,  with 
its  nde-aisles.  forms  the  body  of  the  present  ohurch.  The 
extant  of  the  original  fiil«to  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact, 
that  Harold's  tomb,  whidi  was  in  the  choir  or  in  a  chapel 
beyond  it,  stood  about  120  feet  eastward  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  building.  The  church  is  about  90  foot 
in  length,  and  in  breadth,  including  the  side-aisles,  48  foet : 
it  is  in  the  Norman  style,  with  round  massive  piers  (some 
of  which  have  indents  of  wave  and  zig-zag  lines),  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  side-aisles ;  semicircular  arches,  and  zig- 
zag  enrichments.  The  great  arch  of  the  cross,  now  wall&i 
up,  is  a  very  fine  one.  Above  the  arches  dividing  the  nave 
&om  the  slde-atsles  are  two  other  ranges  or  tiers  of  arches: 
those  of  the  second  tiw  correspond  in  width  to  those  of  the 
lower,  Init  are  not  of  equal  height ;  the  arches  of  the  third 
tier  are  three  to  each  azoh  of  the  lower  tiers,  with  awindow 

Siereed  in  the  middle  axch  of  the  throe.  The  roof  is  mo- 
em,  and  little  ornamented,  llieside-aislesaresunnounted 
with  galleries,  erected  about  half  a  century  ago.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  a  heavy  square  embattled  stone 
tower.  86  foet  high,  bearing  the  date  1 558.  From  the  south 
side  of  the  churah  prtsects  the  Lady  Chapel,  nOw  used  as  a 


vestry  and  school-rocmu  under  which  is  a  fine  orjrpt.  An  - 
othor  little  chapel,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  ehnich.  is 
now  a  repository  for  rubbisL  These  ohapela  have  sesne 
beautiful  and  vttl-exeeuted  portions  in  the  Dnxinted  Eng* 
lish  style.  There  are  in  the  church  various  inserted  wiic- 
dows  of  different  dates.  The  font  is  apmrently  very  ac- 
tient,  and  there  is  a  fine  wooden  screen.  The  building  has 
been  much  iigured  and  its  beauty  deformed  by  dilapi^ 
tion  and  alterations,  but  it  is  still  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Exclusive  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church,  the  remains 
of  the  abbey  are  but  few.  They  oonsiBt  of  an  enlrancti- 
gateway,  and  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the  Lea,  which  bounds 
the  enclosure  of  the  abbey  on  the  west  side;  some  walls, 
and  a  few  vaulted  arches  in  a  garden'belonging  to  the  abbey 
farm.  The  refectory  is  reported  to  have  stood  eastward  of 
the  church ;  and  what  is  now  the  abbey  fium  is  said  to  have 
been  antieutly  the  stables.  The  gateway  is  in  a  much 
later  sbrle  of  architecture  than  the  church.  .  In  the  gardens 
fonner^  bdongingto  the  abbey,  now  occupied  as  a  nuraeiy- 
ground,  is  a  tuhp  tree,  reported  to  be  the  la^^  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  at  Waltham  Abbey  meeting-houses  for 
Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  parish  of  Waltham  Abbey  is  extensive,  comprehend- 
ing 11,870  acres:  it  bad,  in  1831,  760  inhabited  houses, and 
a  population  of  4104;  but  of  these  344  houses  and  1902 
inhabitants  were  in  the  three  hamlets  of  Holyfield,  Sewaik- 
stone,  and  Upshire;  leaving  for  that  part  of  the  parish 
which  contains  the  town  416  houses  and  2202  inhabitants  - 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  town  divi- 
sion is  ogriciutural;  but  the  greater  ^t  of  the  population 
of  the  hamlets  is  so.  The  powder-mills  belongmg  to  go- 
vemment  employ  many  haiiaa :  many  are  enei^ed  in  ue 
printing  of  silk  handkerchiefit,  and  some  in  the  mann&c- 
ture  of  pins :  some  also,  though  not  in  the  town  division,  are 
engaged  in  throwing  and  spmnii^.silk.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday. 

The  living  is  a  donative  curacy,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tiou  of  the  bishop  of  London :  it  is  of  the  annual  value  of 
237/.   There  is  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows. 

There  were  in  the  year  1833  one  infant  school,  with  135 
cbildi«n :  three  day-schools,  viz.,  one  endowed  for  20  boys 
and  20  girls,  one  national  school  for  60  girls,  and  a  school 
with  24  boys  at  High  Beach,  besides  many  small  private 
day-schools;  one  eveniiig-school,  supported  by  virfuntarr 
contributions,  with  42  boys ;  and  four  Bunday-tehook^  with 
310  children. 

Witham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Witham,  and  on  the  high 
load  from  Londim  to  Norwich  bjr  Ipswich,  38  miles  from 
London.  It  is  on  Pod's  Brook,  just  above  the  junction  of 
that  stream  with  the  Blackwater. 

This  town  is  generally  routed  to  have  been  built  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  but  it  is  questionable  if  that  prince  di^ 
more  than  restore  a  place  that  bears  marks  of  having  been 
a  Roman  station.  On  Cheping  Hill  or  Chipping  HiU  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  camp,  with  a  double  ^-allum.  A 
quantity  of  Roman  bricks  are  worked  up  in  the  tower  and 
body  of  the  church,  and  one  or  two  Roman  coins  were  dis- 
covered in  levelling  the  fortifications  of  the  above-mentionea 
camp.  From  these  indications  it  has  beeu  sumrased  that 
Witham  was  the  Canonium  ot  Antoninus  which  is  |daced 
by  others  near  Kdvedon. 

The  town  consists  of  two  portimu:  the  larger  portion 
consists  of  one  main  street  along  the  high  road  and  a  short 
street  or  two  branching  from  it:  the  other  portion,  in  whidi 
is  the  church,  is  situated  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  prin- 
cipal part,  on  Cheping  Hill,  mentioned  above.  There  is  no 
kind  of  manufocture  carried  on ;  but  the  trade  of  the  place 
arises  from  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  situa- 
tion on  a  great  public  thoroughfare.  Several  genteel 
fomilies  reside  in  the  town ;  and  a  mineral  sprif^,  Witham 
Spa,  attracted  some  years  bince,  and  perhaps  stm  attracts, 
visiters  in  the  summer.  The  church  is  a  tolerably  large 
building,  containing  some  antient  monuments.  Thoe  are 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Catholics ;  and  several  alxnshouses,  but  none  vny  ext«uive 
or  richly  endowed. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  3280  acres ;  and  haa, 
in  1831,  552  inhamted  houses,  and  a  population  of  3735,  of 
which  less  than  a  fifth  was  agricultui-al.  The  market  is  op 
Tuesday. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeacoiuyof  Ctdehester. 
of  the  yearly  value  of  473/.,  with  a-glebe-hoiu^  in  Ok  gill 
of  the  bishop  of  Lond<B^iti,ed  by  C^OOglC  ' 
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There  wma,  m  1633,  fifteen  day-schools  vith  361  chR- 
dren;  two  boaidiiis^seliools  with  40  girls ;  and  one  Sunday- 
Mhofd  with  SOO  efiildran,  and  a  lending  library  attached. 
Of  the  day-schools,  one  (Ibr  100  ban  and  90  girls)  is  partly 
rapported  by  an  endowment;  anouier  (for  70  girls)  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

Fanlkboum  hall,  not  fhr  from  Widiam,  is  an  antient 
manor-houset  different  parts  of  which  hxve  been  erected  at 
¥ery  different  poriods.  A  tower  gateway  of  cnrioos  archi- 
tecture is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Stephen. 

Besi^  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  several  vilWes 
which  are  of  sufficient  importnin'e  to  call  for  notice.  The 
following  were  formerly  nutrkot^towns,  and  some  of  them 
still  retain  their  place  as  market-towns  in  many  of  our 
common  maps:— Great  Bard&eld,  Brentwood,  Dedham, 
Harlow,  Hatfield,  Homdon,  Ingatestone^  Leigh,  lasted, 
and  Rayleigh. 

Great  Budfleld  is  in  the  half  hundred  of  Froahw^  or 
Fresbwell,  on  Ha  south  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Blackwater, 
over  which  it  has  a  strong  brick  bridge.  In  the  south  aisle 
of  the  church  are  some  coats  of  mail,  &c,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Lumley  &mily.  The  population,  in  I83I, 
was  1029,  about  half  of  them  i^ricmturaL  The  market 
has  been  long  given  up. 

Brentwood  is  on  the  road  to  Chelmsford  and  Colchester, 
18  miles  from  London  and  11  from  Chelmsford.  Some 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  assizes  lor  the  county  were  formerly  held  here.  The 
place  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street  along  the  high  road, 
with  irr^lar  and  mean  houses:  from  it*  situation  on  a 
great  thorau^hftre,  it  has  manv  pubBc-honsei  and  inns. 
There  are  the  remuna  of  the  old  prison  and  town-hall,  the 
tenants  of  which  are  bound  to  put  them  in  remir  if  ever 
the  assizM  shouM  be  held  in  the  place  again.  There  is  an 
antient  chapel  in  the  town  (for  Brentwood  is  only  a  chapeliy 
in  the  [nrish  of  South  Weald,  and  the  living  a  perpetuu 
curacy,  worth  124/.  a  year,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  areb- 
ilearonry  of  Essex),  founded  about  the  year  1327,  by  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Osyth,  for  the  tenants  of  a 
manor  belonging  to  that  monastery :  this  chapel  is  a  small 
building,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  of  whom  it 
contains  a  rude  image  carved  in  wood.  There  is  an  en- 
dowed school :  races  are  held  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  at 
Warley,  not  &r  off,  are  cavalry  barracks.  The  area  of  the 
chapelryis  730  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1642. 
The  market  has  not  been  discontinued  many  years,  ^ere 
are  two  yearly  foirs,  at  which  a  great  number  of  cattle 
are  usually  sold:  it  is  one  of  the  fairs  from  which  the 
fiuraers  of  *  the  hundreds*  obtain  their  live  stock. 

Dedham  is  in  Lexden  hundred,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Stonr,  just  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Ipswich 
and  Norwich,  about  58  miles  from  London.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  this  place  was  famous  as  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  clothing  trade.  It  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley, 
and  is  a  small  place,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street.  The 
church  is  a  large  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
English  architecture ;  it  has  a  fine  tower  at  the  west  end 
with  octagonal  turrets  crowned  with  rich  pinnacles.  There 
is  a  bridge  over  the  Stour.  The  population  of  the  parish, 
in  1831,  was  1770,  about  half  agricultural:  many  genteel 
families  reside  in  the  ^ao&  Tben  is  an  endowed  free 
grammar  sduxd  for  40  m^;  and  an  English  school,  partly 
endomd,  with  more  than  60  scholars;  an*!  a  number  of 
private  schools.  The  livii^  is  a  vicange  worth  1 70/.  per 
annum,  with  a  glebe-house :  the  rectorial  tithes  fonn  ue 
foundation  of  a  lectureship  connected  with  the  ehnreh. 
The  Rev.  W.  Burkitt,  author  of  a  well-known  cconmentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  was  lecturer  here. 

Harlow  is  in  the  half  hundred  of  Harlow,  j\ist  beside 
the  road  by  Newmarket  to  Norwich,  rather  more  than  23 
miles  from  town.  The  village  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
river  Stort  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Isree  woollen 
manufacture  and  of  a  considerable  trade.  The  church  is  in 
a  centra]  situation,  and  is  of  tolerable  nie:  it  was  original^ 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  tower  rising  from  tm 
mtersection  of  the  teansepti :  this  ehnreh  was  much  injured 
hy  Are  in  1711,  aid  upon  its  restoration  a  ou|x>la  was 
eubetitnted  for  the  tower :  the  church  is  adorned  with  much 
painted  glisa.  Iliere  is  a  place  of  worship  fm  Baptists, 
several  almshouses,  and  a  charity  school. 

At  Harlow  Bury,  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  is  a  large 
antient  diand,  uaed  aa  a  bam  <nr  ftm-offioe.  It  Ins  a  fine 


semicirctdar-headed  door,  the  fthafts  ot  whidi  have  una 
capitals  like  those  of  the  GalOee  at  Durhun.  Then  are 
some  small  windows  with  round  heads  and  other*  with 
pointed  heads. 

The  parish  of  Harlow  contains  4490  acres,  and  had  in 
1S31  a  population  of  2101,  above  half  agrieidturaL  Iliere 
are  three  considerable  fiurs  in  the  year  for  horses  and 
cattle ;  the  second,  held  on  Harlowbuah  Ckimmon,  two  or 
three  miles  south  of  the  village,  is  the  most  frequented ; 
horses  for  all  purposes,  black  cattle  and  other  live  stock, 
and  wool,  are  brought  for  sale,  and  the  fair  attracts  a  con- 
course of  people  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  round,  and  even 
from  the  metropolis.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  383/.,  with  a  glebe-hous^  in  the  archdeaconry  ctf 
London. 

A  la^  sum  o.*  money  (8OOO/0>  hequeathed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Fawber^  haa  been  vested  in  trustees  for  the  estahti^ment 
of  a  day  school  and  library  at  Harlow,  and  for  ^^pcentidng 
or  otherwise  advanang  in  the  world  those  educated  at  the 

school. 

Hatfield  is  in  the  half  hundred  of  Harlow,  on  the  road 
from  London  by  Harlow  to  Dunmow,  30  miles  from  town : 
it  is  on  the  Pincey  brook,  wbirh  flows  into  the  Stort.  This 
place  was  formerly  pert  of  the  royal  demesne,  from  which 
circumstance  it  obtained  one  of  iU  distinguishing  epithets, 
Hatfield  Regis :  its  other  designation  of  Hatfield  Broad 
Oak  it  obtained  from  a  large  oak  supposed  to  have  flourished 
here  in  the  Saxon  times.  A  portion  of  this  tree  (if  we  may 
trust  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  statement)  was 
yet  remaining  in  Hatfield  Forest,  a  mile  or  two  north  of 
the  town,  when  that  gentleman  published  his  agricultural 
survey  of  Essex,  in  which  an  engraving  of  this  venerable 
tree  is  given.  Aubrey  de  Vere  founded.  A.11. 1 135,  a  Bene 
dictine  priory  at  Hatfield,  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  a 
cell  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Melaniua  Redonensis,  at  Rcnnes 
or  R^on,  in  Bretagne,  but  subsequently  rendered  indepen- 
dent. The  possessions  of  this  priory  at  the  suppression 
were  estimated  at  the  yearly  value  of  IS'/.  3s.  %i.  gross,  01 
122/.  13«.  2d.  dear.  The  parish,  which  is  very  lar^e,  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1825,  chietly  agricultural.  The 
church  has  a  western  tower  and  a  large  porch  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  and  other  ports  are  of  a  character  betoken* 
ing  a  more  antient  date.  The  Methodists  have  a  place  of 
worship.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  worth  21 0/.  a  year,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex. 

Homdon,  distinguished  from  two  other  parishes  of  the 
same  name  by  the  epithet '  on  the  hill,'  la  in  Barstahle 
hundred,  and  is  situated,  as  its  name  imports,  on  an  emi- 
nence, from  whence  there  is  a  fine  view.  The  church  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  town ;  it  has  a  stone  tower,  embattled* 
The  parish  had  in  1831  a  population  of  511,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. The  market,  when  Moraot  published  his  history 
of  Essex  (1768),  was  very  small;  it  has  been  since  given 
up.  There  is  one  fitir  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  wool.  It  is 
27i  miles  from  London  through  Brentwood. 

Ingatestone  Is  in  the  hundred  of  Chelmsford,  and  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Chelmsford,  23  miles  from  London.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  fixim  a  Roman  milliary 
stone,  and 'from  the  Saxon  word  Ing,  a  meadow;  thus,  Ing- 
atte-stone.  The  village,  which  extends  into  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Fiyeming,  consists  of  a  long  street  along  the  fairfa 
road,  and  a  smaller  street  running  out  of  this  to  the  south- 
-east  From  its  situation  on  so  great  a  thoroughlhre  it 
abounds  with  inns.  It  had  formerly  a  large  cattle  market, 
but  this  is  now  discontinued :  there  is  a  large  cattle  foir 
The  ehurdi  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  contains 
several  monuments  of  the  Petre  fhmily.  There  is  an  alms- 
house and  an  Independent  meeting-house.  Ingatestone 
Hall,  a  tittle  w^  south  of  the  town,  was  once  the  scat  of 
the  Petre  fomily :  it  is  a  very  antient  and  irregular  pile. 
The  grounds  are  well  stored  with  fish-ponds,  and  the  whole 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  park.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  is  small,  was  in  1831  789,  cniefly  agricul- 
tural ;  to  these  we  may  add  perhaps  300  for  that  part  of  the 
village  wlUch  is  in  Fryerning  pAisn.  It  may  he  observed 
that  the  svUable  log  for  Oin^  which  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  it),  which  eniera  into  the  name  In^testone,  is  found  in 
the  names  of  several  other  parishes  or  manors  in  this 
neighbourhood,  as  Fryem-ing,  Margarett-ing,  Mountneys- 
ing,  Ginges-ioibnd  (commonly  called  Buttsbury),  Injrrave 
or  Ging-ralph,  and  Trestl-ii%  or  Thnutl-h^  to  whiu  we 
may  a&  Bark-ing.  ^-^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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Raleigh  or  Rayleigh  is  in  Roohford  hundred,  34  tniies 
Xtam  London.  It  was.  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  sur- 
TL>y,  one  of  the  numerous  lordships  of  Suene,  who,  having 
Joined  tlie  Conqueror  at  an  early  period,  was  allowed  to  re- 
lain  bis  possessions.  He  built  acastle  here,  of  which  some 
earthworks  yet  remain,  consUtinK  of  a  mound  with  an  oval 
base,  surrounded  by  a  double  ditoh  and  embankments.  The 
village  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has,  at  the  upper  end, 
tbe  cDurch,  an  edifice  principally  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
with  some  portions  of  an  earlier  date:  the  town  &a8  a  short 
spire  and  a  staircase  turret  battlemented.  The  Baptists 
have  a  place  of  worship  here.  When  Morant  wrote,  a  weekly 
market  was  held  at  lUyleigh :  it  is  now  given  up.  There 
IS  a  cattle  faix.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was 
1339,  chiefly  agricultural.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of  the 
yearly  value  of  774^.,  with  a  glebe-bouse,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Essex. 

Thaxted  is  in  the  hundred  of  Dunmow,  44  miles  from 
London  by  Harlow,  Hat&eld  Broad  Oak,  and  Dunmow. 
This  is  a  very  antient  place,  and  probably  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxou.  It  was  incorporated  b^  charter  of 
PhtUp  and  Mary,  and  its  government  vested  in  a  mayor, 
bailim.  and  chief  burgesses;  but  the  corporation  became 
extinct  in  the  time  of  James  U.,  the  corporate  officers 
having  retired  from  their  offices  on  being  served  with  a  Quo 
Warrtmto.  The  town  is  irregularly  uid  out;  its  chief 
ornament  is  the  church,  which  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  It  is  mostly  in  the 
Perpendicular  English  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  with  side  aisles,  transept,  and  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  nave  is  not  so  wide  as  either  of  the  side  aisles, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  eight  clustered  pillars  on  each 
side  with  pointed  arches.  The  windows  are  mostly  large, 
and  many  of  them  are  ornamented  with  tracery  and  painted 
^aas,  but  the  latter  is  much  broken  and  otherwise  defaced. 
Ilie  ninth  and  south  fiorcheg  are  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture.  The  tower  is  sustained  by  buttresses,  and  is  ent' 
battled,  and  terminated  with  a  very  rich  crocketted  spire, 
supported  by  flying  buttresses.  Most  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  aisles  have  fine  pinnacles,  and  are  enriched  with  pan- 
neling.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  183  feet, 
which  is  also  the  length  of  the  church:  the  breadth  of  the 
church  is  87  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fburteenth  century.  There  are  at  Thaxted  meeting-houses  fbr 
Quakers,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  There  is  a  f^  gram- 
mar-school, which  contuned,  in  1833,  30  boys  on  the  found- 
ation and  30  others  whose  education  was  paid  for  by  their 
parents.  Upon  the  same  foundation  20  girU  were  educated 
at  another  school. 

The  population  of  Thaxted  parish  (which  comprehends 
5890  acres)  was.  in  1831,  3293,  mon  than.  h^agnculturaL 
Hie  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  die  archdeanonty  of  Hid^esex, 
of  the  yearlv  value  of  4502^,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  The  mar- 
ket, which  nad  been  long  disused,  was  revived  about  the 
close  of  the  last  centniy,  nut  was  not  much  attended,  and 
has  since  been  again  diwontinued.  There  are  two  fairs  in 
the  year.  There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  place,  and 
the  benefactions  to  the  poor  have  been  very  oonsiderable. 
Near  Thaxted  is  the  antient  h^  Hwebam-hall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  William  Smith:  it  is  a  castellated  gothicmausion  partly 
covered  with  ivy. 

Beside  the  above,  which  have  been  market  towns,  there 
are  several  other  villages  which,  from  their  importance,  call 
5*  notice. 

Ashdon,  the  parish  of  which,  including  the  hamlet  of 
BarUow  End,  Km,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1 103;  u  in  the 
half  hundred  of  Freshvell,  taree  miles  from  Saffinn  Wal- 
den.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
dreadfbl  battle  fought  between  Sdmnnd  bonside  and  Ca- 
nute ;  but  the  battle  was  more  probably  fought  at  Assingdon 
in  the  hundred  of  Rochford.  At  Bartlow  hills,  in  the  parish 
of  Bartlow,  Cambridgeshire  two  miles  north  of  Bartlow 
church,  four  contiguous  barrows  have  been  regarded  as  the 
tumuli  raised  over  those  who  were  slain  in  this  battle,  but 
this  rests  on  tradition  only. 

Brigbtlingsey  (population  in  IS31  1784)  is  on  the  ffistu- 
ary  of  the  CJolne,  in  Tendring  hundred.  'Hie  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery.  The  parish,  forms  a  \a- 
ninsula,  surrounded  by  the  marshes  of  the  Colne  and  its 
inlets,  except  on  the  north-east  side,  where  is  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  parish,  except  by  a  ftrd.  The  chnrch  is  near 
this  entrance,  the  village  is  a  mile  distant  nearer  the  sotu 


Morant  speaks  of  an  establishment  for  preparitig  conpeiw 
here,  ana  the  '  copperas  house'  is  marked  in  the  Orananoe 
Survey.  Brightiingsey  is  a  member  of  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  population  has  nearly  doubled 
within  the  piesent  century. 

Bumham  Is  iu  Dengie  hundred,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  CBStuaiy  of  the  Crouch,  which  hw  here  a  depth  ^  wata 
suffident  ror  a  ninety-gnn  ship.  It  had  a  good  street  to 
wards  die  river  and  a  commodious  quay.  The  church  is 
neariy  a  mile  ftom  the  village.  The  population,  in  1S31, 
wa.1  1393 :  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  Uie  oyster 
fishery. 

Ch^^ell  lies  between  Epplog  and  Henhault  forests :  fVora 
Chigwell  Row,  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  a  most  extensive 
view  is  obtained  over  the  south  of  Essex  and  the  Thames 
into  KenL  Tliere  is  i^n  endowed  grammar-school  which,  in 
1833,  had  six  scholars,  and  anouier  endowed  school  with 
sixty  b^s.   Population  in  1831,  1815. 

The  Hams  are  in  Becontree  hundred,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  London.  West  Ham  parish  occu- 
pies U»  south-west  comer  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  Thames  uid  the  Lea,  by  which  it  is  respectively 
separated  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Middlesex.  It  is 
divided  into  fbur  wards:  All  Saints,  Church  Street,  Plais- 
tow,  and  Stratford.  West  Ham  had  formerly  a  market,  the 
cliarter  fbr  which  was  procured  in  the  thirteenth  centunr. 
There  was  formerly  at  Stratford  Langthorn,  in  this  parish, 
an  abbey  for  Cistertian  monks.  The  abbey  havii^  become 
dilapidated  from  the  flooding  of  the  marshes,  amia  which  it 
was  built,  the  monks  were  removed  to  Burgestede  (now 
Burstead),  near  Billericay.  until  '  one  of  the  Richards,  kings 
of  England,'  (probably  Richard  II.)  repaired  the  abbey  and 
brought  the  monks  into  it  again.  In  1307  the  abbot  was 
summoned  to  parliament.  At  the  dissolution  the  yearlj- 
revenues  of  this  house  were  estimated  at  573/.  ^d.  gross, 
or  bWl.  16«.  3d.  clear.  The  chief  remains  now  existing  of 
the  conventual  buildings  are  a  brick  gateway,  the  entrance 
to  the  precincts,  and  an  ornamented  arch  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish sWle.  which  appears  to  have  been  the  entrance  tu  tho 
chapel:  they  are  nearly  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
church.  The  site  of  the  precincts  was  moated  and  contained 
about  sixteen  acres.  West  Ham  church  consists  of  a  nave 
and  clmncel.  and  side  aisles  to  both :  it  is  large,  butnot dis- 
tinguished for  its  arohitecture. 

Stratford,  which  is  one  of  the  wards  of  this  pariith,  lies 
along  the  road  to  Itomford,  Chelmsford,  &C.,  and  may  be 
re^rded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
being  joined  to  it  b^  an  almost  continuous  line  of  buildings, 
constituting  the  village  of  Bow,  and  the  hamlet  of  Mile 
End  in  Middlesex.  A  new  church  has  been  lately  erected 
here.  Ilie  Newmarket  toad  branches  off  from  the  Chelms- 
ford and  Colchester  road  at  Steatford. 

The  population  of  West  Ham  parish  was  in  1831  11,580. 
of  whicti  less  than  one-sixth  was  agricultural.  A  oonuder- 
able  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  labourers,  employed  in 
the  East  and  West  India  docks  at  Poplar  and  Blac'kwall. 
Calico  and  silk  dyeing  and  printing  are  extensively  carried 
on :  chemicals  are  manufactured,  and  porter  is  brewed. 
The  West  Ham  water-works  supply  the  eastern  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis  with  water.  Several  of  the  wealthier  inha^ 
bitants  of  London  have  residences  at  West  Ham. 

The  Uving  of  West  Ham  is  a  vicarage,  ia  the  archdea- 
conry of  E^x,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  crown:  its  yearly 
value  ia  875/.  Iliere  are  se^'eral  dissenting  meeting- 
bou'ies. 

Tli^  were  in  this  parish  in  1833  two  infimt  schools, 
pavtly  supplied  l^  coutributionB,  with  ISO  children ;  three 
endowed  day-schoolS|  with  257  children,  some  of  whom 
wrira  clothed ;  a  national  sdiod,  partly  supported  by  endow- 
ment and  subscription,  with  50  boys ;  a  school  with  40 
cldldreo,  supported  1^  contribution  by  Roman  Catholics ; 
another  of  10  children,  supported  by  IXsseuters;  and  an- 
other school  of  120  children,  partly  supported  by  contribu- 
tions ;  and  four  Sunday-sehools,  with  390  children.  There 
^vera  also  many  private  bearding  and  day  schools,  coutain- 
ing  488  children. 

East  Ham  parish  joins  that  of  West  Ham.  The  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  two  chancels ;  the  upper  chancel, 
which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cbureh,  is  semi- 
circular at  the  east  end,  and  has  narrow  pointed  windows. 
Part  of  the  lA-alls  of  the  nave  and  lower  cuaacel  are  in  the 
Gorman  stjte.  as  is  ij^  lower  p^fHt^-^jqi^^;  but  the 
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ivindowB  of  the  nave  are  of  later  data,  and  some  of  Uiem 
modem.  In  the  charch  is  a  monument  of  Edmund  Nevill, 
Lord  Latimer.  Dr.  Stukely,  the  antiquary,  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  hut,  at  his  own  desire,  witnout  any  monument 
At  Green  Street  a  hamlet  of  this  parish,  is  an  ontient  man- 
sion, supposed  to  liave  heen  the  residence  of  the  Nevill 
family.  The  population  of  East  Ham  in  1831  was  1543, 
chiefly  agriculturaL  There  is  an  alm&houae  for  three  poor 
men*  aoa  a  pUu»  of  vonfaip  for  Weilmn  Methodiita. 

HediDghama  axe  in  Hiuok£»a  hundred,  and  on  a 
road  hranchic^  off  from  the  Bury  and  Nonridi  road  at 
High  Osnett,  two  or  three  miles  beyond  BnUntree,  and  re- 
uniting with  it  at  Bulmer  Tye,  a  little  before  it  quits  this 
county  for  Suffolk.  They  formerly  constituted  one  pariah : 
from  uie  time  of  Henry  IIJ.  they  appear  ss  two ;  Sible  Hed- 
ingham,  on  the  aouth-vest  bank  of  the  Colne,  48  miles 
from  town ;  and  Castle  Hedingham,  on  the  north  east 
bank  of  the  river,  one  mile  ftamw.  We  sulgoin  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  respecting  them. 

Sible  Hedingham,  area  £490  eorea.  Population  in  1831 
2194.  Living,  a  rectory  in  the  junsdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sary of  Essex  uid  Herte,  concurrently  with  the  oonsistorial 
court  of  the  bishop  of  London,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
996ly  with  a  gldw-houae.  Castle  Hedinghani,  area  2600 
acres.  Populanon  in  1831  ISSO.  livii^  a  donative  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  itf  the  yaarlv  value  of  129/. 
The  population  of  these  pUees  is  mote  uan  half  agricul- 
tural. 

Sible  Hedingham  ehaioh  is  a  neat  and  tolwably  ^;>a- 
cious  building,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  lU.  There  was  formerly  a  chantry  here, 
founded  by  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood.  whose 
monument,  now  demolished,  stood  in  the  church :  the 
house  of  the  chantiy  priest  is  still  standing ;  it  had  been 
or^inally  built  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  de- 
vout pilgrims,  and  still  retains  the  name  of  the  hostage. 
The  oastle,  which  gives  name  to  the  parish  in  which  it 
stands,  was  built  by  the  De  Veres,  to  which  fiunily  the 
lordship  of  Hedingham  was  ^ven  by  the  Cmqumw.  Its 
arehileotnre.  which  is  ver^  similar  to  that  or  Rochestw 
Castle,  leads  to  Uie  supposition  that  it  was  erected  about  the 
same  time  as  that  ftstress,  viz.,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  or  the  banning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Maud, 
wife  of  king  Stephen,  is  said  to  have  died  here.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  the  rmgn  of  John,  it  was  held  by  Robert  de  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  for  the  barons,  and  was  taken  a.d.  1216  by 
the  king :  it  was  retaken  in  the  banning  of  the  reign  (mT 
Henry  1IL  by  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  but  recovered  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  governor  to  the  young  king.  In' the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  that  prince  was  sumptuously  entertained 
here  by  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  suffered 
severely  for  his  attachment  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and 
had  beeo  one  of  the  chief  instrumenta  in  plaong  the  orown 
on  Henry's  head.  Aa  the  king  was  departing;  be  observed 
that  the  earl,  to  do  him  honour,  had  put  Uvenes  on  Us  re- 
tainers, and  in  return  for  his  bospit^tv  compelled  him  to 
compound  by  a  fine  of  1 5,000  marks  for  breahmg  a  statute, 
recently  passed,  forbidding  such  a  practioe.  The  De  Veres 
retained  the  oasUe  until  a.d.  1625.  It  has  since  passed 
through  various  hands.  The  keep  is  the  only  part  remain- 
ing ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  Norman  keeps 
in  the  kingdom.  The  walls  are  above  100  feet  high,  and 
from  1 1^  to  I2i  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  from  94  to  10 
feet  thick  at  Uie  top :  the  eastern  wall  is  at  least  a  foot 
thicker  than  the  others,  having  been  so  built,  it  is  con- 
jectured, in  order  to  withstand  the  violent  easterly  winds. 
The  building  is  a  parallelogram,  of  AS  ibet  on  the  east 
and  west  sues,  and  62  foot  on  the  north  and  south. 
At  eaeh  ang^e  on  the  top  tbars  was  livmedy  an  em- 
battled turret ;  two  of  the  tuiieta  are  remaining :  the 
parapet,  now  destroyed,  was  also  embattled.  The  <»stle  is 
built  with  irregular  Aints  or  stones,  imbedded  in  grouting 
or  fluid  mortar,  and  is  cased  on  the  outside  with  squared 
•tone  very  neatly  and  regularly  put  together.  It  has  five 
stories,  including  the  ground- floor  and  platform:  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  on  the  first  story,  and  on  the  west  side, 
with  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  up  to  it :  entrances  to  the 
ground-floor  were  made  with  great  labour  in  1720  by  the 
proprietor,  who  wished  to  convert  that  floor  into  an  out- 
house. The  whole  building  is  worthy  of  attention ;  it  has 
some  fine  Nornaa  enfiohsMBts  in  the  Bttorioc:  Castt* 
Hedingham  ehoroh  is  an  antient  ftl»w  of  slone  with  brisk 


battlements,  partly  in  tiie  Norman  and  partly  in  the  Early 
English  s^le:  the  tower  is  of  much  later  date.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  superb,  but  somewhat  mutilated  monument  of 
John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  a.d.  1539.  A  Be- 
nedictine nunnery  was  founded  here  by  the  first  earl  of 
Oxford  and  his  wife,  jld.  1 190.  Its  revenues  at  the  diuolu- 
tion  were  valued  »t  291.  lis.  lOd.  The  nunnery,  long  since 
oonverted  into  a  form-house,  and  part  of  Uie  ohapel  belong- 
ing to  are  vet  irtanding.  There  was  also  an  hoqpital  for 
the  uek  and  iiaawjpit  poor  at  Hedingbun,  attached  to  which 
were  two  or  three  ch^lains  with  a  clerk  and  lenFant.  This 
hospital  has  long  been  destroyed:  it  was  on  the  sonth-east 
side  of  the  castle. 

Lewh  is  in  thu  hundred  of  Roehford,  about  36  miles 
from  London.  The  houses  are  principally  arranged  in  one 
street  rnnning  along  the  ft>ot  of  an  eminence  and  on 
the  bank  of  uieThunes.  The  summit  of  the  eminence 
commands  a  fine  prospect,  and  is  crowned  bv  the  chunih 
with  its  ivy-mantled  tower,  and  the  manor-nouse.  The 

Gpulation  (1254  in  1831}  consists  chiefly  of  fishermen, 
le  place  has  some  trade,  and  there  is  a  smalt  cusbxn- 
house  here.  The  Wesle)'an  Methodists  have  a  meeting- 
house. Some  Roman  coins,  have  been  discovered  at 

LeytoD,  or  Low  Lcryton,  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
Lea.  near  to  which  it  is  situated ;  it  is  in  Beeontree  hun 
dred.  about  5  miles  from  London.  It  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  3323,  of  which  less  than  one-third  was  agri- 
ciutural.  The  village  contains,  several  residences  of  London 
merchants  and  tradesmen.  The  cbureb  is  pleasantly  situ 
ated,  overlooking  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Lea,  but  pos- 
sesses no  beauty  of  arehitecture.  Among  the  tombs  in  the 
chancel  is  that  of  the  historian  and  antiquary  John  Stnpe, 
who  was  vicar  of  the  parish  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Ley- 
tonstone  is  a  hamlet  of  this  parish.  It  was  supposed  by 
Camden  that  Leyton  was  a  Roman  station,  the  Uurolitum 
of  Antoninus ;  hut  thoi^h  the  name  as  interpreted  by  some 
(aoaordiug  to  whom  Dtm>litum  si^ifies  *  the  water  of  Ley') 

S'  ves  countemmce  to  the  supposition,  it  does  not  accord  with 
e  distances  of  the  Itinmuy.  Roman  and  ot^  antiquities 
have  been  however  found  atLevton  in  eonnderable  number  ■ 
such  as  the  foundations  of  buildinga;  Roman  intermingled 
with  other  bricks ;  a  aubtccranean  arched  gateway,  and  steps 
leading  down  to  it;  urns  with  bones  and  ashes;  wells;  a 
quantity  of  oak  timber  mortised  together  like  a  floor,  grown 
veiY  hsrd  and  block,  and  of  imcertain  extent ;  Roman  aitver 
and  brass  eoins,  consular  and  imperial,  aiid  some  silver 
coins  with  Saxon  eharactors.  At  Ruckholts,  or  Rookholts, 
a  manor  in  this  parish,  are  some  remains  of  antient 
entrenchments,  a  square  double  embankment,  with  an  in- 
tervening ditoh,  ttkclosing  a  circular  embankment,  thirty- 
three  yards  in  dkuueter,  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  both  are 
mikch  obeeured  by  trees. 

St,  Osyth  Is  in  the  hundred  of  Tendring,  62  miles  ftom 
I<oodoa  and  11  frcHn  Colehester,  on  the  msnhy  coast 
at  the  nortlMUtem  nd^  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cmne.  A 
small  oreek,  oi  arm  of  that  riva  is  navigaUe  for  anall 
boats  up  to 'the  quays  in  this  parish.  The  population  in 
1831  was  1583,  oniefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  ori 
ginal  name  of  the  place  was  Chich,  and  it  took  ite  name  of 
St.  Osyth  from  a  virgin  said  to  be  of  ro3ral  blood,  but  whose 
history  involves  too  glaring  an  anachronism  to  be  worthy  of 
credit,  who  founded  here  a  nunnoy,  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  Itenes.  An  abbey  for  the  canons  of  St.  Augustin 
was  subsequently  founded  here  in  or  before  the  year  1118. 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  above-mentioned 
St.  Osyth.  The  yearly  value  of  the  revenues  of  this  abbev 
at  the  dissolution  was  758^  &t.  gross,  or  677/.  It.  2A 
clear.  The  quadnngle  of  the  antient  monastic  buildmgs 
is  almost  entur^  exoeptiiig  on  part  of  the  north  side^  whuno 
it  has  been  r^lacea  bymodMmapartmente;  the  entrance 
is  b^  a  beautiful  gateway  of  hewn  stone  mixed  with  flint, 
bavu^  two  towers  and  two  postwis :  the  stables  and  offices 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  court  bear  marks  of  great 
antiquitj^,  and  amon^  the  ivy-grown  ruins  of  the  garden  is 
a  pier  with  a  Latin  mscritrtutn  describing  the  antient  mag- 
nificence of  the  place.  There  are  a  battery,  or  martdio 
toVrer,  on  the  coast  in  this  parish,  and  a'signal  station.  The 
church  contains  several  monumente  of  tbe  D'Arcy  family. 

Prittlewell  is  in  Rochford  hundred,  39  miles  from  London, 
en  tbe  norUiem  shor^  of  m^mtry  d  the  Thames. 
Milton,  now  a  hamlet  of  this  pariah«.is  said  to  have 
bean  antientty  a  distinet  liii^^^^tSf  Sr  ^tiUk  iJeeu 
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twallowed  up  by  the  Mft  suning  on  the  land.  Mmnt, 
writiag  near  the  middle  of  ue  laitt  century,  says, '  it  bad  a 
church,  or  chapel  of  ease,  the  remains  of  wbiob  were  visible 
not  long  ago  at  low-water  mark.*  The  villa^  ctHisists  of 
two  streets,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  forming  a  right  angle 
with  each  other,  and  having  the  church  at  ue  vertex  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  The  diurch  has  a  nave  and  ehanoeU  « 
side  aisle  running  the  whole  lei^h  vS  the  buOding.  and  ei 
nearly  equal  breadth  with  the  nave.  Ttim  is  •  fine  western 
tower  (in  the  Perpendicular  Bnglish  style)  embattled,  with 
strong  buttresses  and  rich  pinnajcles:  mm  its  height  and 
lofty  situation  it  is  a  good  sea-mark.  There  was  once  a 
pnory  of  Cluniac  monks  here,  cell  to  an  alien  priory  of  the 
same  order  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  but  aftmraru  made 
independent:  its  yearlv  revenue  at  the  diasolatiim  was 
194/.  I4«.  3d.  gross,  or  155/.  lU.  &f.  clear. 
'  Southend  is  a  hamlet  of  Prittlewell.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  is  in  some  repute 
as  a  bathing-place.  The  terrace,  in  what  is  nommmly  called 
New  Southend,  or  the  upper  town,  is  a  handsome  range  of 
buildings.  There  are  a  good  hotel,  an  assembly-room  (beside 
one  at  the  hotel),  a  theatre,  and  a  litoiry,  the  last  some- 
what in  the  Oothie  s^le.  There  is  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-house. The  population  of  the  whole  pafish  of  f^t^ 
tlewell  was,  in  ISSl,  2266 ;  nearly  half  agrieultaral. 

Stansted  Montfichet  is  SS^miles  ftom  London,  on  the 
Newmarket  road,  partly  in  Clavering  half  hundred,  and 

{tartly  in  Uttlcifora  hundred.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
ong  straggling  street.  The  name,  Stansted,  is  supposed 
to  be  corrnpted  IVom  Stone  Street  the  name  of  a  Roman 
way,  on  or  near  which  it  stood ;  the  ejnthet  Montfichet 
was  the  surname  of  William  Gmion,  to  whose  father  the 
lordship  had  been  given  by  the  Ck)nqueror,  and  who  built 
ti  castle  here ;  the  artificial  mound  on  which  the  keep  was 
built  yet  remains.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  place  took 
Its  name  from  the  builder  of  the  castle,  or  twv  iwrt£;  popu- 
lation in  1831, 1560. 

The  SokenN  including  Kirby  le  Soken,  IliDrpe  le  Soken, 
and  Walton  le  Soken,  are  in  Tendring  hundred:  these 
parishes  are  for  eeclesiastied  purposes  consolidated,  and 
iorm  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  London  (exempt  from 
'.be  archdeacon's  jurisdiction),  of  the  annual  value  of  513/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  The  word  Soken  is  derived  ftom 
the  Saxon  5oc,  or  Soci,  signifying  a  peculiar  power  to 
administer  justice  within  itself,  and  likewise  the  circuit 
within  which  such  power  was  exercised.  These  villages 
possess  some  peculiar  immunitie^  to  which  they  owe  their 
designation.  They  comprehend  the  promontory  of  the 
Naze,  which  formerly  extended  much  farther  to  the  west, 
but  has  been  contracted  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
Ruins  of  buildings  have  been  discovered  under  the  water, 
partioularly  on  a  shoal  railed  the  West  Rocks,  nearly  five 
miles  fVom  the  shore,  which  is  left  dry  at  great  ebbs  The 
spot  where  the  ruins  are  found  is  distingui^ied  by  the  name 
of  The  Town.  The  wall  thrown  up  to  keep  out  the  sea 
gave  name  to  Walton  parish.  There  ia  a  diurch  in  each 
parish ;  that  at  Thorpe  is  the  largest.  Thtjre  is  also  a 
Baptist  meeting  at  Thorpe,  and  a  customary  market  is  held 
there  on  Wednesday  evening.  Walton  having  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  firm  and  extensive  beach,  has  been  resorted 
to  for  bathing  by  invalids  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Essex. 
The  population  of  the  three  parishes  in  1831  was  as  follows: 
-Kirby  072,  Thorpe  1 1 73,  Walton  469  ;  total  2614. 

Walthamstow,  is  in  Berontree  hundred,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  Newmarket  road,  about  6  miles  from  London,  between 
the  marshes  of  the  and  Epping  Forest.  It  contains  a 
number  of  good  houses  usually  cccupied  by  persons  engaj^ 
111  business  in  London  ;  but  Walthamstow  is  not  so  much 
lesorted  to  by  there  as  fbrmerlv :  its  populatum  has  there- 
fore diminished.  Tlie  population  in  1831  was  4258;  above 
n  third  wore  employed  in  agriculture.  The  church  pos- 
sesses no  architectural  beauty.  There  are  copper  and  oil 
mills  in  the  parish.  Wanstead,  in  the  same  neighbouriiood, 
ia  a  village  occupied,  like  Walthamstow.  by  persons  doii^ 
business  m  London ;  it  is  much  smaller  however,  containing 
in  1831  onlv  1403  inhabitants.  Wanstead  House,  Ibnnerly 
the  seat  of  £arl  Tylner,  was  one  of  the  finest  residences  in 
the  county  of  Essex*  It  was  pulled  down  a  few  yeafs  since, 
and  the  materials  sold.   The  park  is  let  out  in  portions  for 

S raxing  of  cattle.   A  teaselaSed  pavement  of  oonuderable 
imenaions,  and  several  other  Rmiu  antiquities  were  dug 
upinthevaar  17S5. 

WivoAea  ia  in  Laden  fanndnd,  4  miles  ftom  Cid- 


cheater  and  55  fixmi  London.  It  is  on  the  nortb'cast  banJi 
of  the  river  Colne,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Roman. 
The  village  ia  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a  plea- 
sant prospect  down  the  river.  Wivenboe  has  a  commoaious 
qu^  and  a  custom-house ;  it  may  be  considered  aa  the  port 
of  Colchester.  The  population  of  the  pariah  in  1831  was 
1714,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  agricultiual.  Th« 
living  ia  areetoiyiof  thayaariy  value  of  3711.,  with  aglabe- 
honae. 

WoodfiHd  is  in  Beeentree  hundred,  8  miles  tnm  Loo 
don  on  the  Newmarlnt  mad.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place 
with  a  number  of  good  housea.  inhabited  by  mercnantx 
and  tradesmen  from  Lmdon.  The  population  in  1831  wa» 
2548,  of  which  about  one-iburth  was  a^icultnral;  th* 
number  of  infaabitanta  had  materially  diminished  ainee  tb* 
previous  census.  The  church  is  a  modem  erection,  but  in 
the  antient  English  style.  A  group  of  houses  about  a  mile 
north  from  tiie  main  part  of  tin  village  takea  the  name  of 
Woodfbrd  Wella,  ftom  a  mineral  sjffing,  now  In  little  re- 
pute. 

Writtle  is  a  large  village,  in  Chelmsfbtd  hundred,  about 
3  miles  west  firom  the  town  of  Chelmsford.  It  was  for- 
merly a  market-town,  but  dwindled  ma  Chehnaftird  loae  into 
importanoe.  Morant  was  indined  to  place  the  GnaaromB^us 
of  the  /ttweroriiM  here;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  its  having 
ever  been  a  Roman  station.  King  John  n  said  to  have 
had  a  palace  here,  and  a  square  plot  of  ground,  with  a  moat 
round  it,  in  which  the  foundations  of  a  building  were  dug 
up  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  site  of  it  The  church  contains  a  number  <rf 
monuments,  some  of  ihem  elaborate  and  elegant  There 
was,  before  the  Reformation,  a  hermitage  in  this  parish, 
attached  to  St.  John's  Abbey,  Ckilchester.  The  population 
in  1831  was  2348,  nearly  two-lhirds  agricultural. 

There  are  several  large  villages  in  Essex  beside  those 
already  noticed.  Four  (Dagenham,  Finchingfleld,  Hom- 
rhureh,  and  Great  Waltbam)  had,  in  1831.  above  2000  in- 
habitants; five  othera  had  above  1500;  and  nineteen  otheia 
had  more  ^n  1000. 

IHmHoMjbrBeclesiaHiealamdLtgalfyrpotn.—'BMn.  { 
oonatituteB  the  largest  pert  of  the  diooeae  of  LondMi,  whieb 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury;  and  .is  di- 
vided between  the  three  archdeaconries  of  CJolchester, 
Essex,  and  Middlesex.  The  office  of  rural  dean  haa  been 
disused  for  many  years;  the  county  is,  however,  itOl  di- 
vided into  deaneries,  which  are  thus  arranged. 

The  deaneries  <^  Colchester,  Lexden.  Tendring,  Newptxt, 
and  Sandford  constitute  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 
The  deaneries  of  Barstable,  Barking,  Chefford.  Chelmsford. 
Dengie,  Ongar,  and  Rochfbrd  constitute  the  archdeaconry 
of  Essex.  The  deaneries  ofDunmow,  Harlow,  and  Heding- 
ham  constitute  part  of  the  nrebdeoconry  of  Middlesex, 
which  extends  bwond  this  eonn^. 

The  number  of  benefloes  we  cannot  exactly  give.  The  i 
Population  Returns  for  1831  contain  the  namea  of  409  I 
parishes  and  4  district  cbapelries  (Basildon,  Bkentwood, 
Canvey  Island,  and  Epping),  tc^ther  413  beneioea;  bnt 
of  these  three  (Bures,  Haverhill,  and  Keddington  or  Kittoi  J 
are  mostly  in  Sufiblk;  and  Ballingdon  orlBrundon  (an- 
tiently  Berington)  is  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  united  to 
the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  Sudbury.  The  parishes  of 
Booking,  Stisted,  Laichingdon-with-uiwling.  and  South- 
diurch  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy.  Of  the  above  parishes,  16  are  in  the  borough 
and  liberties  of  Oilchester,  2  in  the  borough  of  Harwich, 
and  3  in  that  of  Maldon. 

Morant,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  gives  the  following  as 
the  number  of  churches  and  ehqpeh.  In  the  archde» 
conry  of  (Colchester,  Ifil ;  in  that  of  Kss«t,  175;  in  that 
of  Middlesex,  83 ;  pecultars  4 ;  total,  423 :  but  this,  no 
doubt,  includes  chapels  of  ease,  or  non-parodual  chapds. 
In  (Sorton's  Dictionary  the  number  of  perishes  is  given  at 
405,  which  ^rees  with  the  number  in  the  Population  Re- 
turns, deducting  the  three  which  are  mostly  in  Suffolk,  aiid 
that  of  Ballin^on,  which  is  ecdesiasUcally  united  to  a 
Suffolk  parish.  Lewis's  Dictionary  gives  the  number  of 
parishes  at  400,  of  which  250  are  rectoriaa,  134  vicarage^ 
and  the  remainder  perpetual  curacies. 

Dissenters  are  numorous  in  Essex,  especially  the  In 
dependents ;  nearly  all  the  towns  and  many  of  toe  villages 
have  coi^regations  of  this  persuauon,  and  some  of  the 
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(ho  Quofcen  hitTe  phuM  of  vonhip  in  tevenl  of  the  large 
towng. 

Essex  is  in  the  home  circuiL  The  assizes  aiid  quarter- 
iiessions  are  held  at  Chelmsford,  where  is  the  shire-ball,  an 
elegant  structure,  and  the  old  county-gaol  and  house  of 
correction.  The  new  county-eaol  is  at  Springfield,  a  village 
about  a  mfle  firom  Chelmsfon^  on  the  road  to  Colchester. 

For  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  the  county 
was,  by  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts,  divided  into  two 
parte,  each  tetuming  two  members.  The  northern  division 
mmpcehenda  the  hundreds  or  half  hundreds  of  Clavering. 
Dunmow.  Freahwell.  Hinckford,  Lex^n.  Teudrin^  Thur- 
stable,  Uttlesford,  Winstree,  and  Withsm.  Bratntree  is 
the  chief  place  of  election,  and  the  polling-stations  ore 
Brointree,  Colchester,  Saffron  Walden,  and  Thorpe-le- 
Suken.  The  southern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds 
or  half  hundreds  of  Barstable,  Becontree,Chafford,  Chelms- 
t'ord,  Dengie,  Harlow,  Ongar,  Rochford,  Waltham.  and  the 
liberty  of  Havering.  The  chief  place  of  election  is  Chelms- 
ford, and  the  polling-places  are  Chelmsford,  Biltericay, 
Romford,  Epping,  Rochford,  and  Maldon.  The  boroughs 
of  Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maldon  continue  to  return  two 
members  each,  as  before  the  Reform  Act.  By  the  Boun- 
dary Act  an  addition  (the  parish  of  Heybridge)  was  added 
to  Maldon.  The  boundaries  of  the  other  boroughs  re- 
main as  before.  None  of  the  old  parliamentaiy  boroughs 
disfranchised  or  the  new  ones  created  by  the  Reform  Act 
are  in  this  eoun^.  The  only  change  in  the  number  of 
representatives  made  by  that  act  was  by  the  division  of 
the  county  and  the  eonaequent  addition  of  two  repre- 
sentatives. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
authentic  history  of  our  island,  Essex  was  inhabited  by  the 
Trinobantes  (Tptvoavrcc),  a  powerful  tribe  whose  dominions 
jierhaps  extended  across  the  Stort  and  the  Lea  into  Hert- 
fordihire  and  Middlesex.  At  the  time  of  .TuHus  Cssar's 
invasion  (b.c.  55  and  54),  Imanuentius,  as  be  is  called  in 
I^tin,  prince  of  the  Trinobantes,  bad  been  slain  by  Cassi- 
viillaunna,  the  predominating  chieftain  of  a  neij^hoouring 
tribe,  and  his  sou,  Mandubtatius,  had  been  driven  into  exil^ 
mid  had  gone  as  asuppliaat  to  CflBsar  in  GauL  Cajsar's  success 
induced  the  Trinobantes  to  implore' of  him  the  restoration 
<jf  their  native  |aince :  and  Ceraai^  acting  upon  the  usual 
policy  of  the  Romans,  which  was  to  secure  allies  in  or  near 
I  he  countries  which  were  the  objects  of  their  attack,  complied 
V.  ith  their  request.    Manduhratius  was  re&tored.  and  after- 

ards  secured  in  the  possession  of  his  throne  by  an  express 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  between  Cssar  and  his  British  op- 
IKinents.  The  alliance  of  Rome  seems  to  have  promoted 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Trinobantes :  Cunobelin,  king 
uf  that  tribe,  was  potentate  of  considerable  name,  and 
^ome  coins  of  his  yet  extant  attest  the  commencement  of 
civilization  and  the  arts  in  this  county.  [Kutannia.] 
Catu4tacus  iTtaftap&roKo^  Dion.^  or,  as  he  v  commonly 
railed  (after  Taeitua),  Ctractacus  and  Togddumnus  (T070- 
Tovnvec,  Dion.)^  wni  of  CunobeUn,  succeeded  to  their 
father's  power,  and  had  to  bear  up  against  the  weight  of 
Roman  hostility  when  the  invasion  was  renewed  in  the 
reign  of  Qaudius  (a.d.  43).  After  sustaining  several 
severe  defeats,  the  Britons  retired  into  the  marshes  of 
Essex,  and  fighting  with  the  vigour  of  despair,  were  enabled 
fur  a  time  to  repel  their  assailants,  though  with  the  loss  of 
Tog6dumnus,  one  of  their  leaders.  But  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the 
allack.  The  Trinobantes  were  subdued,  and  their  capital, 
Camulodunum  (Kn/iovXo^oirvov,  Dion.  VianovSoKavov,  Ptol.), 
was  taken,  and  subsequently  made  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
colony,  which  was  however  destroyed  in  tlw  revolt  of  the 
Britons  undwBmdicea,  and  the  Rotnan  garrison  slaughtered. 
The  defeat  of  the  ninth  legion,  which  was  coming  to  the 
relief  of  the  colony,  under  the  command  of  C^reuis,  who 
escaped  with  his  cavalry  to  his  camp  and  there  stood  a 
siege,  added  to  the  exultation  of  the  Britons,  who  captured 
Londinium  and  Verulamium  and  massacred  the  innabit- 
ants:  but  the  bloody  overthrow  of  Boadicea  by  Suetonius 
(a.o.  61)  put  an  end  to  their  revolts,  and  decided,  though  it 
did  not  complete,  the  reduction  of  South  Britain.  Several 
of  these  events  occurred  in  this  eoun^.  In  the  Roman 
division  of  Britam,  Essex  wai  ineloded  in  FlaviA  Ceesar- 
iensis.  ' 

Mr.  LethieuUier  (Morant's  Estex)  places  the  final  defeat 
of  Boadiow  '  somewhen  between  Epping  and  Walthun, 


near  which  a  fine  camp  remains ;'  but  others  place  it  in  the 

fields  immediately  north  of  London.  [Britannia.] 

Several  Roman  stations  were  in  Essex.  Of  tbeao  the 
most  important  is  Camulodunum,  upon  the  determination 
of  the  site  of  which  depends  that  of  the  otoers.  Thrue 
sites  in  this  county  have  been  proposed,  Walden,  Maldon, 
and  Colchester.  One  antiquary  (N.  Salmon)  places  it  at 
Castle  Cam6s,  in  Odnbridgeshire  j  other  opinions,  which 
place  it  in  YcHrksfaire  or  in  Scotland,  may  be  dismissed  at 
once.  For  Walden  little  seems  to  be  urged  but  the 
pleasantness  of  the  situatiou,  an  attribute  wbteh  IVitus 
ascribes  to  Camulodunum ;  for  Maldon  there  appears  to  be 
little  evidence,  except  the  resemblance  of  the  name  and 
the  opinion  of  Camden ;  while  abundance  of  Roman  an* 
tiquities,  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  the  agreement  oi 
its  distance  &om  London  with  that  given  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  and  the  termination  of  its  name — Chester^ 
usual  indication  of  a  Roman  station,  agree  in  supporting 
the  claim  of  Ckilchester.  Perhaps  the  £st  part  of  its  name 
also  may  be  taken  as  evidence ;  for  although  tbe  names  of 
our  waters  are  commonly  of  British  origin,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Colne  (whence  Cdchester)  obtained  its  designation 
from  the  Roman  eolonia,  which  graced  its  banks. 

Tbe  two  Iters  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  which  connect 
Camulodunum  with  Londinium  are  thus  given : — 


Itar  IX.  iCamnlodnBO. 
Canonio      h.p.  ix. 
(>Bsacoinago  m.p.  xii. 
DuroUto      M.p.  xri. 
Londinio     m.p.  xt. 


JUrV.  k  Londinia. 

Cssaromago  m.p.  xxtiii. 
Colwia       M.P.  xxiT. 


M.P.  til. 


M.P.  1.11. 


It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  distances  between 
Caesaromagus  (the  only  intermediate  station  mentioned  in 
both  Iters)  and  Londinium  and  Camulodunum  respectively 
do  not  agree,  the  total  distance  between  the  two  extremes 
is  tbe  same  in  both,  viz.,  Millta  Passuum  lii,  about  equal 
to  48  English  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  distance  of  Col- 
chester from  London  in  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  Roinau  roads  were  commonly  straight.  The  di^ 
tances  given  in  Iter  ix.  which  we  take  to  be  the  most 
correct,  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  positfons  assigned 
to  the  other  stations  in  the  map  of  antient  Britain,  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UsefVil  X^wletlge,  viz., 
Durolitum,  near  Romford ;  Ceosaromagus,  near  Widford. 
a  village  about  a  mile  south-west  of  Chelmsford ;  and  Ca- 
nonium,  near  Kelvedon.  If  these  positions  are  fixed  with 
tolerable  approximation  to  accuracy,  the  Roman  road  must 
nearlv  have  coincided  with  the  modern  road  ftom  London 
to  Colchester,  which  is  probable. 

It  is  supposed  however  to  have  crossed  the  Lea  at  Oldford, 
not  Stratford ;  but  this  seems  doubtfhl ;  possibly  there  wen 
two  branches  of  the  road,  one  poking  at  each  place.  Hie 
positions  assigned  to  these  stations  in  Morant's  Btaeae 
agree  with  those  in  the  Society's  map,  except  that  Duroli- 
tum is  placed  below  Brentwood,  and  CsBsaromagus  at 
Chelmsford,  or  rather  Writtle,  which  is  a  mile  or  two  w«t 
of  it,  and  not  fkr  ftom  Widford.  Another  station  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  Ad  Ansam,  was  probably  on  the  border 
of  the  county,  perhaps  at  Stratford,  just  across  the  Stour. 
in  Suffolk.  It  is  given  as  distant  ttam  Camulodunum 
M.P.  vi,  which  accords  very  well  with  Stratford. 

A  Roman  road,  the  line  of  which  is  still  visible  in  many 
places,  crossed  the  county  from  Bishop  Slortforc^  in  Herts, 
by  Dunmow,  Raine  Hall,  Ojfi^hall,  and  other  places,  to 
Colchester.  A  record  of  tbe  time  of  John  describes  this  as 
'  calcea  quaa  tendit  de  Sterteferd  versus  Colcestr.' 

Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  many  ports  of 
the  county,  but  especially  at  Oilchester,  where  urns,  pave- 
ments, and  medals  have  been  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  almost  every  antient  building  shows  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  Roman  materials  worked  up  in  its  walls. 
Round  Oilcheater  are  the  remains  of  intrenchments  and 
other  military  works.-  Tesselated  pavements  and  other  an- 
tiquities have  been  discovered  on  Mersey  Island,  which 
Morant  supposes  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  Kuman 
functionary,  the  'Comes  Littoris  Saxonici,'  or  oount  of  the 
Snxon  shore.  Roman  remains  have  also  been  found  at 
Wanstead;  atCanewdon,  not  fkr  itam  Rochford;  at  Cog- 
grahall ;  at  Toppesfleld,  not  fer  fVom  the  Hedingharas ;  at 
Ridgwell,  in  the  lame  part  of  the  country  near. wlwbA> 
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Roman  road  was  fiinnerly  visible;  at  Watsoe  bridge,  be- 
tween Birdbrook  and  Steeple  Bumpstead  parisbea,  near  the 
Stour,  where  is  a  Roman  camp ;  and  at  Great  Chesterford 
(near  Saffron  Walden),  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of 
i\  Roman  station.  Antiq^uaries  have  sought  to  identify  this 
Station  with  the  Camboncum  or  Iciani  of  Antonlniu;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  its  site  with  the  distances  of 
^e  Iter  v.  of  Antoninus,  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 

Colchester  appeals  te  have  been,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  dommlon,  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  Adelflus, 
the  bishop  of  Colon  or  Colchdster,  assisted  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Aries,  ajx  314;  Sardica.  a.d.347;  end  Ariminum, 
A.D  359. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain, 
Essex,  with  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex, 
Constituted  a  small  kingdom,  the  possessors  of  which  were, 
from  their  relative  situation,  called  the  East  Saxons;  from 
them  the  county  has  derived  its  present  designation.  Mid- 
dlesex also,  it  may  be  observed,  owes  its  name  to  its  situation 
between  the  East  and  West  Saxons ;  although  it  never  had 
the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom. 

Eseiex,  according  to  Morant,  was  part  of  the  territory  ex- 
torted from  Vortigern  or  Gwrtheym  (a-d.  477)  by  Hengist, 
a  chie^in  whose  fame,  like  that  of  other  heroes  in  semi- 
fobulous  periods,  seems  to  have  been  augmented  by  the 
achievements  and  acquisitions  of  others  of  infirior  reputa- 
tion. Mt,  Turner  (Hitt.  qf  JngkhSeaaoiu^t  with  better 
judgment  refers  the  Ibnndation  of  the  kingdom  of  E^sex 
to  a  later  period  (a.d.  530),  and  to  a  leader,  whose  name  he 
does  not  give,  but  who  is  elsewhere  called  Erchenwin. 
Morant  supposes  this  Erdienwin  to  have  revolted  from 
under  the  weak  govermnent  of  Octa,  king  of  Kent,  without, 
so  far  as  appears,  any  reason  except  that  he  had  originally 
mcluded  Essex  in  the  conquests  of  Hengist,  and  therefore 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  This  kingdom  of  Essex  gra- 
ilually  extended  across  the  Lea  into  Middlesex  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  comprehended  London,  then  a  flourishing 
tradingplace,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  the  capital 
of  the  flast  Saxon  kingdom.  The  successor  of  Erchenwin 
was  Sledda,  and  the  successor  of  Sledda  Saebyrht  or  Sabert. 
The  latter  was  the  nephew  of  .Athelbyrht  or  Etfaelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  the  first  of  the  Saxon  princes  that  embraced 
Christianity,  and  was  in  sutgection  to  his  uncle,  at  that  time 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Saebyrht  em- 
braced Christianity ;  the  episcopal  church  Tf  St.  Paul  in 
London  was  founded  by  ^tnelbyrht,  and  Mellitus,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Rome  to  assist  the  missionary  St.  Augustin 
tn  evangelizing  England,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Essex, 
into  which  kingdom  he  had  been  sent  as  missionary  by 
Augustin.  Saebyrht  himself  founded  the  abbey  and  church 
of  Thomey,  afterwards  called,  from  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  St.  Paul's,  West  Minster  (a.d.  604-61 1).  We  notice 
these  events  because,  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  county  of  Essex,  they  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant occurrences  in  the  scanty  annals  u  the  Bast  Saxon 
kingdom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Saebyrht  (x.i>.  616),  Saxred,  Siward, 
and  Sigebriht  ascended  the  throne,  and  rained  conjointly : 
they  restored  ^ganism  and  persecuted  Christianity,  and 
appear  to  have  been  killed  together  about  a.d.  623.  Sige- 
briht the  little  reigned  after  them  from  A.D.  623  to  653; 
and  a^er  him  reigned  Sigebriht  or  Sigeberht  the  Good, 
who,  being  converted  by  his  friend  Oswy,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, whom  he  used  iVequently  to  visit,  and  baptized  by 
Finaii,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  restored  Christianity  in  Essex, 
and  sent  for  some  Northumbrian  monks  to  come  and  io- 
s'A-uct  his  su^ects.  Cedd,  one  of  these,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  East  Saxons  (a.d.  653^  Sigebriht  was  assas- 
sinated two  years  afterwards  (aj>.  655).  The  subsequent 
kings  of  Essex  were  as  follows  i — Switbelm,  Sibbi,  and 
Sighere ;  the  latter  died  a-d.  683,  and  Sibbi  turned  monk 
AJ).  694:  Sigehard  and  Senfrid:  Offa,  who  went  to  Rome, 
and  turned  monk,  a-d.  707:  Suebriciit,  called  Selred  by 
some,  but  erroneously:  Swithred  was  reigning  a.d.  758. 
There  were  a  few  others,  whose  very  names  are  unknown. 
The  dales  are  from  Morant  chiefly,  but  in  so  uncertain 
and  confiised  a  period  they  cannot  be  relied  on  as  very 
exaet 

In  A.D.  823,  Egbert  of  Wessex,  who  had  just  gained  over^ 
Beomwulf  of  Mercia  that  victory  which  established  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  Wessex  over  the  other  kingdoms 
of  tiw  Octarchy,  despatched  hi»  ton  £thalwulf  and  the  war- 


like statesman  Ealstan  or  Alatan,  bishop  of  Sherboiime. 
into  Kent  and  Essex ;  and  these  kingdons,  which  had  sunk 
into  mere  dependencies  of  Mercia,  were  subdued,  and  pro- 
bably united  under  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
occupied  by  Ethelwulf  as  subordinate  to  his  fiither,  and  of 
whicn  mention  is  occasionally  made  in  the  history  of  Ethel- 
wulf and  his  sons,  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  by  whom  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  were  finally  incorporated ;  and  England, 
with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Danes  or  r^ained  by  the  Britons,  was  oonsoUdatea  under 
one  sceptre. 

When  Alfred,  after  Hbe  reaovery  of  his  throne^  assigned 
to  the  piratical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  a  settlement  in  and 
about  East  Anglia  (a.d.  878).  Essex  was  included  in  the 
ceded  territory.  One  or  two  of  the  naval  conflicts  between 
the  ships  of  Alfred  and  those  of  the  piratical  Danes  who 
continued  to  infest  the  coast,  were  fought  off  the  Essex 
shore.  Thirteen  or  sixteen  sail  of  Danish  vessels  were 
destroyed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Stoiu-,  near  Harwich  (a.d. 
864);  but  the  victorious  fleet  was  destroyed  near  the 
Thames  mouth  by  some  ships  fitted  out  by  the  colonists  of 
East  Anglia  in  violation  of  their  engagements  with  the 
king.  On  the  death  of  Godrun-(A.D.  690)  Essex  returned 
under  the  government  of  Alfred,  who  appointed  Bmbeolf 
earl  of  the  County.  When  Hastings  invaded  England,  a.d. 
894.  and  the  main  part  of  his  army  had  been  defeated  at 
Famham,  in  Surrey  (ajk  894),  part  of  the  fbgitivea  escaped 
over  the  Thames  and  marched  across  Middlesex  and  Essex 
pursued  by  Alfred,  until  they  crossed  the  Oolne  and  found 
refuge  either  m  MersCT  Island  (Turner),  or  more  probably 
in  the  peninsula  of  Brightlingsea  (Breklesey,  Speed,  Mo- 
rantX  wnere  some  of  their  ships  had  come,  and  where  the 
king  had  not  any  navy  at  the  time  to  press  the  siega 
Alfred  in  person,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  called  away, 
his  generals,  maintained  a  close  blockade  on  the  land  side, 
and  at  last  the  Danes  sued  for  peace  and  agreed  to  retire  from 
England;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  hastened  to  join  Has- 
tings, who,  with  another  Dart  of  his  ferces  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  landed  at  South  Bemfleet,  or  Benfleet,  in  Essex,  on 
the  sstuaryof  the  Thames,  and  built  a  fort  there.  In  the 
absence  of  Hastings,  the  Londoners  and  the  txoopswho  had 
blockaded  Mersey,  stormed  his  Ibr^  took  his  wife  and  two 
of  his  children  wisoners,  recovered  a  quantity  of  plunder, 
and  broke  up  and  burned  many  of  his  snips,  or  earned  them 
away  to  London  and  Rochester.  The  wife  and  children  of 
Hastings  were  loaded  with  presents  by  Alfred  and  sent 
back  to  the  piratic  chief ;  but  his  hostiliQr  was  not  theretn^ 
softened.  He  erected  another  fortress  (of  which  large 
traces  appear  still  to  remain)  at  South  Shoebury.  in  Esse\ 
a  fbw  miles  from  his  former  one.  With  his  main  army  be 
crossed  the  island  to  the  Severn ;  but  was  compelled  to 
return  with  baffled  and  weakened  forces.  Before  the  winter 
came  on  he  assembled  another  army,  and  marched  to 
Chester  and  into  North  Wales;  but  being  every  where 
watehed  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfted,  he  marched  hack 
through  Northumberluid  and  Mercia  to  Mersey  Island,  in 
Essex,  the  coast  of  which  he  always  chose  fbr  nil  strong- 
holds, and  in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  establish  a 
kingdom.  Ultimately  the  Danisli  chief  was  compelled  to 
abandon  England  after  three  years  of  incessant  hostility 
(a.d.  894 — 896),  and  Essex  returned  peaceably  uuder  the 
West  Saxon  sway. 

After  the  death  of  Alfred  (a.i>.  901),  and  the  choice  of 
Edward  the  Elder  as  his  successor,  ^thelwald.  or  Elhel- 
wold,  son  of  Etbelbrilit  or  Ethelbert.  Alfred's  elder  brother, 
claimed  the  throne,  and  having  taken  to  a  piratical  life,  and 
obtained  foreign  aid,  returned  and  subdued  Essex.  The 
subsequent  death  of  ^e  invader  in  battle  (aJ).  905)  put  an 
end  to  the  strife,  and  restored  Essex  to  the  sway  of  Edward, 
who  subsetfuentiy  rebuilt  or  fortified  Witham  (a.d.  913),  in 
order  to  bndle  tne  rebeHioua  temper  of  the  Banish  colo 
nists;  and  some  yean  after  (aji.  930)  fbrtifled  Maldon.  In 
A.D.  931  he  took  by  storm  Golchester,  lAiok  thel)ane^  with 
whom  he  was  now  at  war,  had  held,  and  atrragthened  the 
place  by  repairing  the  fortifications;  he  also  defeated  an 
attack  of  the  Danes  upon  Maldon. 

In  A.D.  991,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  H.,  Essex  was  again 
the  object  of  Danish  attack.  A  large  force  landed  and 
attacked  Ipswich,  in  Sufiblk,  and  marching  from  thence  tu 
Maldon,  defeated  and  slew  the  governor,  or  earl  of  the 
county,  who  had  collected  some  forces  to  oppose  them ; 
they  wew  bought  off^b,.^.^^^a3i5^^  li, 
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AJ>.  9fi4  the  coast  ot  thit  oonnty  wu  ravaged  bjr  them ; 
they  wen  again  boi^t  off.  Bmox  was  one  of  the  eountjeB 
ceded  by  Ethelred  to  Svein,  king  of  Denmark,  by  treaty 
A.Ik  lOlOor  1011. 

In  A.D.  1016  EsBex  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  battle  bo- 
tween  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironaide.  who  bad  succeeded  to 
the  thrones  and  the  ho«tility  of  their  respective  iathera, 
Svein  and  Etbelred.  Canute,  by  the  treachery  of  Edhc 
(brother-in-law  and  fostar-fkther  to  Edmund),  obtained  the 
victory.  The  little  was  fought  at  Asaandun,  which  aome 
suppose  to  be  Ashdon,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county,  near  Ssffiron  Walden ;  others,  with  more  proba- 
bility, fix  the  scene  of  conflict  et  Aaungdon,  or  Asbingdon, 
in  the  hundred  of  Roohfiird.  At  Conewdon  (the  name  of 
which  is  probably  derived  from  that  <^  the  victor),  a  parish 
which  adjoins  Aasingdon  on  the  east*  are  the  renutins  of  a 
camp,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Danes ;  its  form 
is  oblong,  and  it  comprehends  an  area  of  about  six  aeres : 
tho  vallum  has  been  levelled,  but  the  toim  is  yet  viaiUe. 
iBeaultM  of  England  and  WaieM.) 

The  history  of  the  oounty  is  not  marked  by  any  par- 
ticular event  until  the  oivil  war  between  king  John  and  his 
barons.  In  A.n.  1215  the  earl  of  Winchester,  one  of  the 
confederated  lords,  with  an  army  of  foreigners  whom  he 
had  broutfht  into  the  country,  besieged  Colcliester  costly 
but  withdrew  upon  hearing  that  relief  was  coming  from 
London.  However,  be  or  some  of  his  party  soon  afterwards 
took  it  and  plundered  the  town.  The  king  however  retook 
■it  after  a  nw  daW  siege.  During  the  n&iority  of  Hennr 
III.  Colchester  fell  into  the  faandi  of  the  Dauphin  Louis 
( Ajx  1 218),  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  d^eontented 
nobles.  At  the  siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  IIL  Colehester 
furnished  five  ships  and  1 70  mariners. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  occurred  the  arrest  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  who 
was  at  the  time  residing  at  his  castle  of  Fleshy  in  Essex, 
about  6  miles  north-west  of  Chelmsford.  There  the  king 
visited  him,  and  at  the  close  of  his  visit  invited  him  to  re- 
turn to  town.  At  Stratfurd  the  kioR  had  placed  in  ambush 
the  earl  marshal  and  hia  followers,  who  arrested  the  duke 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason .  he  was  subsequently  smothered 
at  Calais,  and  his  body  being  broiM^ht  to  England  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Fleshy,  which  he  had  himself 
founded. 

the  troubled  period  to  whioh  the  above  iiuadenis  may 
be  referred  Essex  contains  several  memorials  in  ^  en- 
campments, easttes,  and  odier  ruins  whicli  are-  found  in 
it.  Various  camps  may  yet  be  traced  re&nible  to  the 
British,  Roman  or  Saxon  periods,  as  that  which  incloses 
the  village  of  Danburv  (Danes-byrig),  on  a  high  hill  be- 
tween (Chelmsford  and  Maldon  ;  those  at  Maldon  (probably 
the  work  of  Edward  the  Elder),  at  Witham,  at  Ambresbuiy 
banks,  near  Epping,  at  Ruckholt,  near  Barking,  at  South 
Weald,  near  Brentwood,  at  C^ewdon,  and  at  Blunt's  walls 
near  Billeiicay.  Many  of  these  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, or  the  castles  of  the  Norman  period  there  are  also 
several  remains.  Those  at  &>lcheater,  Hedingham,  Walden, 
Oogor,  and  Raleigh,  have  been  noticed  in  this  article  or 
under  their  respeetive  heads.  Fleshy  was  the  site  of  a  Ro- 
man camp  or  staUon,  and  some  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found  at  it.  Thio  castle  was  probably  built  by  William 
de  Magnaville,  to  whose  &ther,  Geoffrey  do  Augnaville, 
the  place  had  been  granted  by  the  usurper  Stephen.  The 
keep  with  the  moat  which  surrounded  it  were  within 
the  Roman  intrenchment :  the  mound  on  which  the  don- 
jon was  built,  and  the  bridge  which  led  to  it  over  the  sur- 
rounding moat,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  once  proud 
structure.  Of  Hadleigh  OisUe,  near  Raleigh,  dilapidated 
portions  of  two  towers  yet  remain,  forming  picturesque 
masses  of  ruia.  At  Glavering  in  the  north-weet  part  of 
the  county  are  the  mound  on  which  the  keep  stood  and 
the  moat  of  a  castle,  long  since  destroyed. 

Of  the  halls  and  manor-houses  which  succeeded  the 
Norautn  eastles  and  gave  indication  of  a  ouic^  period, 
thot^  ibowing  by  thnr  maaaive  atreuth  that  the  nation 
had  not  quite  isttled  into  peaoeftil  senirity.  may  be  men- 
tioned Heron  Hall,  near  Bast  Horndon.  Nether  Hall,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Lea  and  the  Stort,  Tdleshunt  Beck- 
ingham  or  Tolleebunt  Magna,  between  Maldon  and  Col- 
chester, Layer  Marney  Hiul,  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
Belhus  or  Bellas  House,  near  Furfloet,  Covet  or  (^vell 
HalU  near  White  Roding,  Bastbury,  near  Barkii^  Dao- 


bury  Flaee,  between  CSielmsford  and  MalJon,  Not  Halli 
near  Chelmsford,  and  Toppinghoe  Hall,  between  Chelma- 
ford  and  Witham.  Of  Heron  Hall  two  picturesque  round 
towers  remain ;  and  of  Nether  Hall,  a  vast  gateway  with 
two  half  hexagon  towers,  one  on  each  side,  so  massive  as  to 
prevent  their  destruction  when  the  rest  of  the  mansion  was 
pulled  down,  about  A.n.  1773.  Of  ToUeshunt  nunor-house 
there  remains  on  anticnt  brick  gateway,  with  four  emr 
battled  turrets.  Of  Layer  Mamey  Hall,  the  gateway  and 
part  of  the  south  side  ore  yet  standii^  and  are  oonverted 
into  a  larm-bouse  and  offices:  it  was  originally  a  large 
quodran^lar  building,  inclosit^  a  spackms  ooiirt,  to  which 
the  existing  gateway  was  the  prinoip^  entranoe.  Of  C^vet 
Hall  there  remains  a  gateway  of  brick,  much  ornamented, 
'llie  other  houses  are,  we  believe,  entire,  except  New  Hall, 
of  which  however  a  large  portion  remains,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  some  English  nuns  from  liege,  wlui  look  lefiigo  in 
England  from  the  French  Republican  armies.  Other  an- 
tient  houses  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  and  we  have  only  further  to  mention  Ooafleld  Hall, 
near  Halsted,  which  b^ongs  to  the  duke  of  Buckhigham, 
and  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  This  mansion 
is  of  brick,  and  incloses  a  quadrangular  court,  into  which 
all  the  tower  tier  of  windows  fbrmeny  opened.  There  were 
no  outside  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  those  of  the 
upper  story  were  strongly  bairicaded,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
plw:e  considerable  strength.  The  house  as  origmally  built 
consisted  of  only  one  room  in  thicknew,  and  were  was  no 
communication  round  the  inside  but  by  pasaiue  through 
every  room ;  but  various  improvonents  ana  additions  have 
been  made  in  modem  times.  There  are  a  few  good  pio 
tures.  rest  have  been  removed  to  Stow,  onomer  man- 
siut  of  the  duke.   The  park  is  axtensive. 

At  the  Reformation  Essex  possessed  several  religious 
houses,  of  which  there  are  some  remains.  There  were  at 
the  time  of  the  Suppression  seven  of  the  greater  monas- 
teries, that  is,  of  those  which  according  to  tne  valuation  of 
their  lands  and  endowments  possessed  a  clear  yearly  re- 
venue of  above  200^. ;  they  were  as  ibllows:— 
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For  any  further  particulars  of  these  see  above^  or  in  the 
articles  Barking  and  C^lchestsh. 

Of  the  smaller  religious  houses,  the  following  remains 
may  be  noticed  in  addition  to  such  as  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  remains  of  Bildigh  or  Beleigh  Abbey,  near  Maldon, 
have  been  oonverted  into  a  iarm-honse  and  offices;  the 
ch^iel,  the  most  perfect  portion,  having  been  used  as  a  hog- 
sty.  It  is  small,  36  feet  long  by  18  broad,  formed  of  a  fine- 
grained limestone,  and  has  groined  arches,  supported  by 
Uiree  slender  Purbeek  ooluuns.  These  ruins  are  chiefly 
in  the  Ferpendioular  s^le.  with  aome  portions  ik  earlier 
date. 

Of  Ultey  priory,  between  Dunmow  and  Tboxted,  the  east 
end  of  the  ehurdi  renuuns,  and  is  now  used  as  the  parish 
church :  there  are  also  a  few  of  the  cloisters  yet  standing. 
Tbe  church  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  decorated 
work,  with  bold  buttresses  at  the  eastern  angles,  and  two 
rieh  niches  for  statues.  IIm  east  window  is  veir  fin^  or- 
namented with  tracery,  and  in  die  interior  of  the  diurdi 
are  some  ritib.  stalls. 

Of  Byoknaore  Friory,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon, 
tbe  eentral  arches  of  the  church  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
aatient  wall  rwsain.  Th»  are  nS  very  late  Norman  or 
Esrly  En^iA  ohaiaeter.  Of  Latton  Priory,  near  Harlow, 
there  on  senie  renwins  used  as  a  bam ;  they  show  that  the 
building  contained  some  good  Decorated  work.  Of  Lees 
Priory,  between  Chelmsfim  and  Braintree,  there  is  a  gate- 
house, with  an  embattled  octangular  toww  at  each  cnner, 
of  Perpendicular  eharai^.  Of  Thoby  Prioty,  between 
Brentwood  and  Imratestone,  there  ai«  some  sHRnt 
Tbe  diurehes  of  BlakMnon  or  7 
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Ingatestone  and  Ongar,  and  of  Hatfield  Peveret  Pnory.  be- 
tween Chelmsrord  andWitham,  have  been  made  parochial : 
the  ^tter  has  been  much  altered ,-  it  retains  a  good  Norman 
door,  with  Kigzag  mouldinj^. 

Of  the  early  churehes,  beside  those  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  the  following  deserve  notice ' — 
Greenstead  church,  nearOngar,  is  a  very  curious  edifice, 
and  one  of  the  most  antient  in  the  kingdom :  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  built  as  a  sort  of  shrine  for  lodging  the 
body  of  St  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia,  on  its  being  taken 
baek  from  London  to  Bury  St  Edmund's,  in  the  eany  part 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  that  it  was  afterwords  ealatged 
to  snve  as  a  parish  church.  The  nare  is  entirely  compcMed 
1^  wood,  the  sides  being  formed  of  the  trunks  of  faige  chest- 
nut-trees (or  oaks)  split  or  sawn  asunder,  and  set  upright 
close  to  one  another.  They  are  let  into  a  wooden  sill  at 
bottom,  and  into  a  plate  at  top,  and  secured  with  wooden 
pins :  two  vacancies  are  filled  up  with  plaster.  There  is  a 
boarded  tower  at  the  west  end,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  antient  as  the  nave:  al»o  a  wooden  porch  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  partly  of  b^ck,  and 
the  nave  is  strengthened  by  brick  buttvesses.  The  entire 
leugth  of  the  original  or  wooden  part  of  the  church  is  29 
fiMt  long  by  1 4  broad,  and  5^  high  to  the  spring  of  the  roof, 
which  is  tiled,  and  not  so  antient  as  the  sidiBs.  *  Little 
Haplestead  church  (near  Halsted)  is  a  building  of  great 
interest  being  the  latest  of  the  few  round  churches  in  the 
kingdom ;  it  is  of  pure  Decorated  character,  end  its  details 
plain,  but  very  good.'  The  chancel  end  of  this  chunth  is 
also  semicircular,  and  is  probably  the  latest  erection  of  that 
fonn  in  En^nd.  The  diameter  of  the  ciroiUar  part  is 
about  26  feet  (or  SO  feet  according  to  others) ;  it  has  a  pe- 
ristyle of  six  clustered  columns,  supporting  pointed  arches: 
the  whole  length  of  church  and  chancel  is  about  60  feet 
South  Ockendon  church,  near  the  Thurrocks,  has  a  round 
tower,  such  as  may  be  commonly  seen  in  Norftilk,  but  not 
raui^h  elsewhere :  it  has  an  elaborately  and  variously  en- 
riched Nfurman  door:  Corringham  and  some  other ehurcdiet 
have  Norman  portions. 

When  the  Cadiolic  religion  regained  a  temporary  pre- 
dominanoe  ow  the  ReformaUon  und^  Mary  L,  the  perse- 
cution was  very  levwe  in  Essex.  Seventeen  persons  (five 
of  them  women)  were  burnt  at  Colchester,  ana  one  died  in 
prison ;  and  two  pawns  (one  a  woman)  were  burnt  r* 
Stratford. 

The  year  1571  was  remarkable  Sot  the  settlement  of  toe 
Flemish  refugees  at  Colchester;  they  introduced  the 
woollen  manuncture  into  that  and  several  other  towns  in 

Essex. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  expected  to  attack  England 
with  their  Invincible  Armada  (a.d.  1588),  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Tilbury,  where  a  body  of  more  than  1 8,000  men, 
under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  posted.  Tilbury  Fort  was 
then  a  block-house,  which  had  been  built  by  Hniry  VIII. 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river ;  it  was  at  a  subsequent 

Kriod  (upon  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Dutch  sailing  up  the 
edway,  a.d.  1667,  and  burning  the  ships  at  Chatham), 
enlarged  and  made  a  regular  fortification,  as  it  is  at  present 
The  camp  at  Tilbury  was  ^-isited  by  Elizabeth,  whose  pre- 
sence increased  the  general  enthusiasm.  Colchester  on 
this  occasion  furnished  two  ships  and  a  pinnace  to  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  In  1 595  the  same  town  furnished  three  ships 
for  the  expedition,  to  Cadiz. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  a  Spantsh  fleet  caused  alarm  by  appearing  off 
Harwich;  but  they  made  no  ottempt  to  land  (a.d.  1625). 
In  the  civil  war  at  the  close  of  the  same  reign,  Essex  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  interest  the  parliament,  and  joined 
in  an  association  tor  mutual  aid  and  succour  with  the  other 
eastern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Herts; 
this  was  called  the  Eastern  Association.  The  towns 
Essex  and  SuflUk,  upon  a  requisitum  fiom  tbe  committee 
of  both  houses,  raised  2000  men  for  tbe  service  of  tbe  par- 
liament, beaidtti  laige  supplies  both  of  men  uid  money 
which  they  sent  to  the  pariiament  at  other  times.  The 
county  appears  to  have  bnen  exempt  from  the  immediate 
su&bnngs  of  the  avil  war  during  tbe  continuance  of  the 
main  contest ;  but  in  the  year  1648  it  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  isolated  and  abortive  attempts  of  the  royalists,  the 
narratives  of  which  form  so  many  episodes  iu  the  great  his- 
tory of  the  war.  A  part  of  the  royslist  forces,  which  had 
been  raised  in  Kent  laOmt  Qoring^  eni  of  Nofwieh.  and 


Sir  William  Waller,  and  were  pressed  by  Fairfax  and  tbo 
parliamentary  army,  crossed  the  Thames  into  Middlesex, 
and  retreating  thence  into  Eraex,  were  joined  by  tha 
royalists  of  that  county  (who  had  previously  seized  the  par- 
liamentary committee  at  Chelmsfbrd)  and  by  some  ro)-alist 
gentlemen  from  Hertfordshire.  Their  leaders  were  the 
earl  of  Norwich,  Lords  Loughborough  and  Capel,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Liue,  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne, 
Sir  William  Cam^an,  Sir  William  Gompton,  Sir  Williana 
Leyton,  Sir  Ridiatd  Hastings,  and  many  other  officers  and 
gentlemen.  Thvy  retired  first  to  Chelmsford,  from  thenre 
to  Braintree,  taking  in  their  way  Lees  House,  the  seat  of 
the  aul  of  Warwick,  and  from  thence  lo  Colchester,  which 
they  entered  by  convention,  after  a  slight  skimi^  with 
tlie  townsmen.  To  this  place  Fairfox  with  his  army  ad- 
vanced in  pursuit  of  them,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  storm  ihe  town.  The  royalists  repulsed  him,  but  with 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  men  of  note.  Sir  William  Campian, 
and  nearly  200  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Parliamen- 
tarians' loss  was  probably  nearly  lOOO  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken.  Fairfax  now  laid  close  si^  to  the  town,  which 
was  blocked  up  on  evety  side ;  and  two  small  frigates  of 
ten  and  eleven  guns,  which  lay  in  the  river  to  assist  tbe 
king's  jpart^*  taken  by  some  psurUamentary  Tesaels 
fhmi  Hanneh.  After  a  uege  of  between  two  and  ihrea 
monUis  and  several  severe  actions,  tiie  royalists  woe  fbroed 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  parliamentary  general, 
deeming  it  necessary  to  make  an  examnle  of  the  leaders  of 
this  rismg,  and  being  sancUooed  by  tiie  determination  of 
a  council  of  war,  ordered  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George 
Lisle,  Sir  Bernard  Gasco^ne,  and  Colonel  Farre  to  be 
executed  the  day  the  town  was  given  up.  Farre  had 
escaped ;  Gascoigne,  who  was  a  Florentine,  was  reprieved ; 
hut  the  other  two  were  shot  under  the  walls  of  Colchester 
Castle. 

In  A.D.  1665  and  1666  Colchester  suffered  severely  from 
the  plague.  In  the  ahovenamed  years  4731  persona  died 
of  it:  nearly  200  of  them  in  one  week.  In  a.d.  16S4  the 
charter  of  Colchester  was  surrendered  to  the  crawn,  and  a 
new  charter  grant^  the  same  year,  wbidi  was  reniodeUed 
by  James  XL  a.d.  1688;  but  afw  tiie  Revolution  the  ori- 
ginal charter  was  restond. 

•   The  history  of  the  county  presents  no  later  events  of  any 

interest. 

(Morant's  Siitory  qf  Etitx ;  Seautiet  of  England  and 
Wales;  Ordnance  ^trveyttf  Ettex;  Conybeare  and  Phil- 
lips's OttllirtM  qf  the  Geology  qf  England  and  Wale$: 
Young's  Agriculture  qf  Esmx  ;  Rickman's  Gotkie  Archi- 
tecture; Turner's  Anglo-Saamu;  Bxairnom  in  Bt»ex; 
ParHammiary  A^wt,  ^.> 

Statirics. 

Population. — Essex  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  but 
few  of  its  inhabilaots  are  engaged  in  manuftwtures.  Of 
7g,0'J3  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in 
the  county  in  1831,  43,683  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  only  871  in  manufactures  or  in  making 
manufiuturing  machinery.  Of  these  latter  500  were  em- 
plo][ed  iu  the  manufocture  of  sQk  goods,  princiimlly  at 
Bruntree,  Great  and  Little  Coggeshall*  ana  Boeking;  at 
Halsted  there  were  59silk-maehme  maken ;  about  30  men 
were  engaged  in  the  manufhcture  of  gunpowder  at  the  go- 
vernment establishment  at  Waltham  Abbey.  At  West 
Ham,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  operative  chemistrv 
gives  employment  to  several  of  the  inhabitants.  Essex 
ranks  the  ei^th  on  tbe  list  of  ^ricultural  oounties,  and  in 
this  respect  retains  the  same  position  as  in  1811. 

The  population  of  this  coun^  at  each  oX  the  four  periods 
in  wbioh  the  census  was  taken  during  die  pveauit  omtiuy 
was  — 

Totol.  iMT.pwcnt 
226,437  . 
252,473  '.  11.49 
289.424   .  14.63 
317.507    .  9.50 

Showmg  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  pniods  d 
91,070,  or  a  httle  more  than  40  per  cent,  which  is  17  per 
cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

The  fidlowing  table  js  a  summary  of  the  p(q>ulation.  8cc 
of  every  hundred  as  taken  in  1831 


Ifaln.  FmnlM. 

1801        111,356  .  115,081 

1811       124,839  .  127.634 

1821       144,90a  .  144,515 

1831        159,01?  .  158.492 
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BaraUble 
BeeoDtree  . 
Uuifford 
ChelDurord  . 
Claveriug 
Dengie 
DuDinov 
Freshwell  . 
Harlow 
BaTering-fttte-Bower  (Liberty) 
Hinck&ra  . 
LexdeD 
Ongar 
Rochford 
Tendring 
Thurgtable 
Unlesford  . 
Waltham 
Wiostree 
Witham 
Colchester  (borough  Sc.  liberty) 
Harwich  (Itorougb) 
Ifaldon  (bcffougfa) 
Saffron-Walden  (town)  . 
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2.247 

2,614 

4 

69 

1,815 

502 

297 

7.019 

6,162 

13,181 

3,52 1 

6,118 

7,197 

61 

358 

2,312 

2.234 

2,646 

16,609 

18,315 

34,924 

8,020- 

1.784 

1,992 

13 

40 

989 

603 

400 

5,092 

4,896 

9,988 

2,726 

4,916 

5.648 

32 

138 

2.892 

1.838 

918 

13,900 

13,279 

27,179 

7.156 

609 

870 

8 

17 

612 

149 

109 

2,044 

2,018 

4,062 

1.013 

1,609 

1,949 

6 

36 

1,345 

404 

200 

6,184 

4.731 

9,915 

2,6«8 

2,367 

2,663 

7 

36 

1,781 

521 

361 

6,538 

6,253 

12,791 

3,307 

1,332 

1,488 

19 

21 

1,079 

266 

143 

3,445 

3.362 

6,807 

1,761 

1.366 

1,682 

1 

26 

1,052 

333 

297 

3,933 

3,863 

7,796 

1,974 

1,217 

1,383 

5 

63 

594 

484 

3U6 

3,381 

3,431 

6,812 

1,805 

7,887 

8,500 

41 

224 

5,032 

2,301 

M67 

19,896 

30,287 

40,183 

9.647 

3.550 

4,376 

21 

72 

2,631 

1,054 

690 

10.852 

10,658 

21,510 

6,393 

2,414 

2,796 

7 

79 

1,787 

615 

393 

7,672 

7,143 

14,715 

3.714 

2,617 

13 

87 

1,682 

621 

414 

7,120 

6,484 

13.604 

3,616 

3,955 

4.726 

15 

92 

2,901 

1,092 

733 

11.479 

11.307 

32,786 

6,668 

1.16a 

1  (tin 

l,£\£ 

3 

41 

7  1Q 

!£9U 

17J 

a.U51 

5.942 

1,463 

2.2  lU 

2.647 

5 

36 

1,870 

467 

310 

6,417 

6.078 

12.496 

3.088 

1  581 

1,666 

11 

108 

732 

559 

375 

4,172 

4,179 

8,351 

2,154 

735 

907 

S 

655 

185 

67 

2,271 

2,140 

4,411 

1.165 

2,128 

2,346 

20 

60 

1,221 

625 

50U 

5,494 

5,504 

10,998 

8,742 

3.216 

3.488 

25 

119 

490 

2.079 

919 

7,471 

8,696 

M,I67 

3,745 

660 

830 

6 

78 

75 

215 

540 

1,899 

2,398 

4,297 

791 

671 

724 

9 

48 

12:2 

306 

296 

1,859 

1,972 

3,831 

830 

941 

1,000 

33 

18 

271 

534 

195 

2,317 

2,445 

4,762 

1,116 

37,132 

65.319 

354 

1,860 

34,589 

18,282 

12,448 

159,015 

158.492 

317,507 

79,023 

Coattin  Eepaun,  Crime,  The  Bums  expended  for 
the  relitf  of  the  poor  at  the  Ibnr  datoa  of 


1801  were  137.140. 
1811  „  312,230 
1821  „  264,837 
1831  272,593 


bemg 


«. 
12 

4 
17 
17 


1  for  eaeh  inhabitant. 

8 

7 


The  sum  expended  far  the  tame  purpoee  in  the  year 

endine  March.  1836,  was  185,394/.  I7«.;  and  anuming 
that  the  population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  <^  per 
centage  nnce  1831  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years;  the 
above  sum  gives  an  averase  of  l\t.  for  each  inhabitant 
These  averages  are  above  uiose  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Essex  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  endine  the  25th 
of  March,  1833,  was  311.961/.  I6t.,  and  was  levied  upon 
the  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  :— 

£.  », 

On  land   .  .  .  251.571  18 

DweUiog-housea  .         .  62.157  2 

Hois,  lactones.  &c  6.859  2 

Maiuuial  pnAto.  nangatbn,  &c.      1,373  16 

The  amount  expended  was: — 


For  tiie  relief  of  the  poor 

In  axdta  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  jnnposea . 


£ 

265.629 
6,190 
39.928 


313,747  14 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years,  the  de- 
acriptions  of  proper^  asiessod  are  not  specified.   In  the 
years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  there  were  raised  291.010/. 
260,424/1  St.,  and  S3a,81lA  19«,  respeotively,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  eaeh  year  was  as  foUowi:— 

1S36.  1686. 
iESlOJMS  IS    £185394  17 
7,318  IS         i.M  » 

(1S,8S3  li        17,470  10 

MrancUMrTupoaM       '  1s3,716   5       »J00  7 

TbB  sa-ving  effiseted  in  the  whole  warn  expended  in  1888, 
nt  «ompared  with  that  npended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
P.  C  No. 


ISM. 

nrtlMnUeforOMiMOT  .  dSBtMi  7 
lBwltoofUw.Nnonb.fte.       6,898  8 

^.ratti     ...     1      KM*  9 


10,311  17  2 
245    9  8 


about  20  per'  cent ;  and  the  saving  efi^ted  on  the  sum  or 
pended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  not  quite  23  per  cent 
in  1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  u  Essex,  as  ascertained  in 
1 834,  is  1 1 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charae 
is  249;  the  annual  income  in  1834,  arising  from  the  toUa 
and  parish  compositim,  was  34,604/.  15/.  l£,  ai^  the  annual 
expenditure  39,557/.  12«.  4d. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  pow,  was  18,847/.  lOf.  disbursed  aa 
foUows :—  £.  «.  d. 

Bridges,  buildinn,  and  repairs,  &c.  726   2  0 

Gaols,  houses  of  B(»Teetion,  fite,,  audi 
maintaining  prisoners,  See.      .  ' 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  jnitiee— i 
building,  repairing,  &c  .  J 

Prosecutions  ...    2,382  13  8 

(^kof  the  peace  .  '  .  .  1,385  7  4 
Conveyance  of  imsoners  befon  trial  758   5  1 

„         of  transports        .  .       897    7  0 

Vagrants— apprehending  and  conveying  315  18  0 
Constables— tugh  and  special  .  .  552  5  2 
Coroner  ....  345  17  6 
Miscellaneous  .         *         .    1,524   7  II 

Total      .       .         .  18.847  10  6 

The  number  of  persons  chained  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  endhig  with  1 820,  1 827,  and 
1834,  were  1908,  2680,  and  3837  respectively;  making  an 
averue  of  273  annually  in  die  first  period.  <^  884  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  378  in  the  third  vaioi.  Tbm  num- 
ber of  penotts  tried  at  auarterwssiona^  m  eadi  oi  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  m  respect  to  which  any'  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county-rates,  were  386,  351*,  and  398  re- 
spectively. Among  the  persons  ehar^ed  with  offences, 
there  were  committed  for— 

1S31.  Un.  ISSBL 

Felonies    .       •       .293  319  321 

Misdemeanors    .      .      93  32  77 

Tlie  total  number  of  committals  m  each  of  the  same 
years  was  407,  445,  and  460  respectivdy. 

1811.      im  nsi. 
Hie  number  eonvleted  wu   .  323 

..       acquitted      DigitizeSSby ' 
Discharged  by  prodawtlon       38         71    ^  si 
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Tn  tfi.tfi  at  UM  assiiM  and  sessioiui  619  persons  were 
eharged  v4th  crimes  in  Bssex.  Of  these  49  were  charged 
■with  uifericeB  against  the  person,  31  of  which  were  for  com- 
mon assaults ;  there  were  74  offences  against  property, 
flommtttdd  with  violence ;  and  442  oommitted  without  vio- 
lance ;  1  &r  sending  threatening  letters ;  8  for  forging  and 
uttering  felse  money ;  1  for  killmg  cattle ;  2  for  deer  steal- 
ing ;  and  42  for  riot.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders, 
446  mre  oonvieted,  183  woe  acquitted,  and  against  51  no 
bill  was  found,  or  no  proaeeution  ensiud.  Of  those  con- 
victad,  20  were  condemned  to  death,  none  of  whom  were 
executed,  1 7  had  th^  asntence  commuted  tor  transportation, 
and  three  for  imprisonment;  133  were  tentenced  to,trans- 
portation  for  various  periods;  879  to  imprisonment,  235  of 
whom  for  only  six  months  or  under ;  2  were  whipped ;  5 
were  fined,  and  6  discbai|!;ed  on  sureties.  Of  the  number  of 
offenders,  £47  were  males  and  72  females;  293  could  neithra- 
read  nor  write :  283  could  read  and  write  imperfectly;  31 
could  read  and  write  well,  and  only  1  had  recMved  superior 
instruction;  the  state  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  11 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persona  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Essex  is  11,119,  being  1  in  29  of  the  whole 
population,  and  1  in  7  of  ^  male  population,  twenty  years 
o(  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses  of 
the  laat  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  159/.  5«.  9<Lt  and  woe  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

There  are  fifteen  savings'  banks  in  Sssex.  The  number 
of  depositora  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20tb  of  No- 
vembw  were : — 

183S.       1833.         18U.        WU.  18P 

rX™} 

^^epSrits'  ]^^^^'^^^  277,754  889,767  308,061  313.386 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  Bavings' banks  in  1635 
and  1836  were  distributed  as  undet: — 


1831. 


183& 


Dvporiton.    Dqiarfli.    Daporitan.  D«inmIu. 


Above  200 


9S90  308,061 


5388 

£88.307 

8495 

76,480 

1904 

89,189 

406 

49,270 

843 

41,534 

91 

83,606 

9827 

813,386 

£lE/uea^on.— The  fbllovinK  nunmaiy  Is  taken  from  tiie 
parliamentary  returns  on  education,  made  in  the  seasbn 

of  1835:— 

Sohodb.  Scholar*.  Total 

Infant  schools  8^ 

Number  of  infonts  atsnehsohools;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:—  ■ 

Hales  ....  684 
Females  ...  756 
Sex  not  qtecifled  9fl8 


Daily  schools  1075 

Number  ct  children  at  sueh  sehmda; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years:— 

Males     .    .  . 

F^ales  .    .  . 

Sex  notspeoifled 


  2,372 


13,569 
]%993 
4,053 


30.605 


Sdiools  .  .1163 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  82,977 

Sunday  schools  488 

Ntnnber  of  children  at  sudi  schools ; 
^as  from  4  to  15  and  16  years: — 

Males  .  .  .  12,594 
Females  .  .  .  13,354 
Sex  not  spedfled  3.712 

- —  29,660 

If  we  assume  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  15  has  increased  in  the  satiie  proportion  as  the  whole 
population  since  1821;  and  that  the  whole  population  has 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  period,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
ehildren  between  the  ages  of  2  and  IS  reading  in  Essex  in 
1834  was  109,011 


Thirty-seven  Sundav-schools  are  returned  from  (laces 
where' no  otha  schoc^  exist  and  the  children  C1513  in 
nlimber)  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  tu 
attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school 
children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also, 
but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entrv 
of  the  same  children  is  ihus  produced  must  remain  uncer 
tain.  Seventy-seven  schools,  containing  5250  children 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are  retumea 
from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known 
to  have  been  thna  flir  created.  At  a  fbw  of  the  Sunday- 
sehocds  snne  scholars  are  16  and  17  years  of  Making 
alhiwanoe  fiff  these  two  causes  therefore,  it  appears  that  per- 
haps not  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the 
agea  of  8  and  15  are  leoeiving  instruction  in  this  county. 

Matntmanee  of  ScAool*. 


D—criii«k»ii  of 
'SdMote. 

Bj  fafaaolptiBB. 

mm  tcbolsn. 

tnliKtlp.  »md  fHT- 
■mtmniMatan 

BcbK. 

Scho- 
hn. 

SchU. 

Sclw 

luL 

Sdk. 

Scho- 
lar,. 

saib. 

lw>. 

InbiDt  School* 
Dally  Sehoola 
andayScfauo)* 

ToUl  

97 

U 

»7S 
I8fi9 

6 

3^ 

968 

6.890 

767 

1,0» 

15.673 

18 
» 
36 

1090 
6766 
S009 

9864 

119 

mi 

600 

91  Sis 

aas 

16,703;  ISO 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters  included  in  the 
above  statement  are: — 

SdMola.  SebuUn. 

Infant  schools         ,  ... 
Daily  .  .  .31  1235 

Sun(ky        .  .  .    91  7600—  8835 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are:— 

Scholar. 

In&nt  and  other  daily  schools  647,  containing  18,533 
Sunday-schools  .  .  230,  containing  18,5ai 
One  hundred  and  one  boarding-schoola  are  included  in 
the  number  of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  the 
county  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parenrs  of 
the  Established  Cbuich,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomina- 
tbn,8uch  exclusion  being  discUimed  in  umost  every  in- 
stance^ especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with 
whom  are  here  included  Wrsleyan  Methodists,  together 
with  schools  for  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  forty-fire 
schools  in  this  county. 

ESSEX,  EARLS  OF.  W>ltbr  Devkrkux.  first  earl  o( 
Essex,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Devereux  and  Dorothy,  daugh- 
ter of  George,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  born  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, at  the  castle  of  his  grand/kther,  Walter  Viscount 
Hereford,  about  the  year  1540.    He  succeeded  to  the  titles 
of  Viscount  Hereford  and  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley  in  his 
nhieteenth  year,  and  was  early  married  to  Lettice,  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Knolles.  When  the  rebellion,  headed  by  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland  broke  out  in 
1569,  he  raised  a  conudersble  body  of  troops,  and,  in  con- 
junetiott  with  other  forces,  eompe^d  the  rebels  to  retreat 
into  ScotUttd.  The  courage  that  he  dteplayed  during  this 
warfore  recommended  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had 
ever  esteemed  his  loyal^  and  superior  intelligence :  in  gra- 
titude for  the  service  that  he  had  renderedlier,  she  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  created  him  earl 
of  Essex  (1572).   He  now  became  so  great  a  ftvourite  with 
the  gueen,  that  Leicester  and  others  about  the  court,  jealous 
of  his  increasing  intluenoe,  encouraged  Essex  to  enter  upon 
a  scheme  for  subduing  and  colonizing  a  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster.  .  He  had  for  some  time  contemplated  such 
an  expedition,  and  having  been  persuaded  to  take  the  com- 
mand, embarked  fromLiveipool  in  AqgusU  1573,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  D«cy,  Lord  Rich,  and  other  persons  of 
distmctim.   He  contracted  to  furnish,  one  half  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking,  in  consideration  of  whidi  he  was 
to  have  one  half  of  the  colony  as  soon  as  it  was  established. 
His  arms  at  the  outset  met  with  various  success ;  but  afttt 
a  time  his  English  friends  deserted  him,  and  their  loss,  to- 
gether with  the  enmi^  of  many  courtiers  at  home,  soon 
multiplied  difficulties  round  him.   He  was  obliged  to  re- 
sume the  government  of  Ulster,  which  he  had  previously 
resigned ;  and  be  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  O'N^ 
when  his  pursuit  of  tbe-rebels  under  that  leader  gave  every 
prospect  of  success.   He  was  required  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand when  he  had  nearly  di^ouessed  the  Scots,  who  had 
invaded  the  western  islands  In  his  territory,  and  w:th  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  captain  wai  lOada  tu  Mm  at  the 
Digitized  by  VjWOVTV 
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bead  of  B  small  body  of  300  men.  Feeling  himself  harassed 
and  oppressed,  he  returned  to  England ;  hut  having  received, 
with  the  .title  of  Earl  Marshal  of  Ireland,  promises  that  he 
should  have  greater  liberty  of  action  allowed  him  if  he 
would  go  back  to  that  country,  he  oonsented  to  return  to 
his  post.  The  improvement  of  his  situation,  however,  was 
so  aioall  that  hit  spirits  Were  affected ;  the  effects  of  grief 
ware  soon  visible  in  his  oonstitution;  a  dysentery  attacked 
bim,  and,  after  a  month's  pain  and  misery*  be  died  at 
Dublin,  on  the  92nd  of  September,  1576:  his  body  was  re- 
moved for  interment  to  the  parish  church  at  Cawmarthen. 
The  sudden  ftilure  of  his  health  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  of 
his  having  been  poisoned ;  hut  no  evidence  whatever  could 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  ftict.  The  speedy  marriage  of  the 
Countess  of  Essex  to  Leicester,  who  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  her  late  huslrand,  did  Dot  tend  to  throw  discredit . 
on  the  repwt.  Essex  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of 
the  sons  we  subjoin  a  further  aoeount.  Of  the  daughters, 
Penelope  first  married  Robert  Lord  Rich,  afterwards  Charles 
Blount,  earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  Dorothy  first  Sir  Thomas 
Perrot,  and  afterwards  Heury  Percy,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land.  (Biog.Britan. ;  Criminal  TWoft,  vol.  L) 

RoBBHt  DkyiuOx,  earl  of  Euex,  the  ion  of  the  pre- 
eedinz  Walter  Devereux  ud  Lettiee  KnoUea,  was  bom 
at  Netlierwood,  in  Herefbrdshire,  in  November,  1567, 
and  was  aduoated,  aooerding  to  his  &ther*s  wish,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lord  Burleigh,  by  whose  direc- 
tion he  was  sent  to  lYinity  C<^1^.  Cambridge,  in  1377, 
and  remained  there  four  years.  Upon  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  retired  for  some  time  to  bis  estate  in  South 
Wales,  and  did  not  appear  at  court  till  1 584.  His  station, 
his  agreeable  manners,  handsome  person,  and  vigorous 
mind  soon  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  reconciled  to 
Leicester,  now  his  &tberin-law,  who  had  been  suspected  of 
ftaiising  his  Other's  death ;  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Master  of  the  Horse  from  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  also 
made  bim  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Elizabeth  at  the  same 
time  remitted  the  debt  to  the  exdiequer  incurred  by  his 
father;  and  when  Lucester  wetA  with  an  army  into  the 
Netherlands  in  1567,  she  gave  to  Bssex,  who  accompanied 
him,  the  responsible  coaroisaion  of  a  captain-general  of  the 
eavalr)-.  OnthedeathofLeieeBterinl&88,EsBexbeeame  her 
chief  favourite.  In  1589  he  suddenly  joined  the  expedition 
of  Drake  and  Norris,  who  had  undertaken  to  restore  An* 
tonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The  ^ueen,  exasperated 
at  his  departure  from  court  without  givmg  her  notice,  de- 
spatched  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  to  Plymouth  with  a 
peremptory  order  fbr  bia  return.  The  messenger  was  too 
late ;  Essex  had  sailed.  He  joined  the  expedition  on  the 
coa^itof  Portugal,  marched  to  Lisbon  as  a  volunteer,  be- 
haved himself  thoughout  the  enterprise  with  great  g^- 
lantry  and  humanity,  and  on  bis  return  to  Eneliiiid  Ibund 
that,  in  spite  of  his  disobedience,  be  retained  beyond  all 
comparison  the  first  plaoe  in  the  quen^s  fhvour.  His  diief 
rivals  in  her  esteem  were  Sir  Walter  Ralmgh,  whose  re- 
moval from  court  by  the  means  of  on  appointment  in 
Ireland  has  been  attributed  to  the  contrivance  of  Essex, 
and  Sir  Qutrles  Blount,  <^  whom  he  was  so  jealous,  that 
upon  the  queen's  bestowing  a  trifling  mark  of  fiivour  upon 
him  at  a  tilting  match,  Essex  used  such  insulting  expres- 
sions to  him  that  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  the  earl  was 
wounded  in  the  knee.  In  1 59 1  (a  year  after  be  had  married 
%  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  whom  the  queen  angrily  declared  to  be  in' 
all  respects  unworthy  of  him),  Essex  was  despatched  to 
assist  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  in  his  resistance  of  the 
king  of  Spam,  who  sought  to  obtain  posaeasion  of  the  duchy 
of  Brittany.  He  encamped  under  Rouen,  and  here,  as  at 
Lisbon,  i^y  diallei^ed  tne  gomnw  to  a  duel  The  expe- 
dition was  wholly  unsueeeasftil,  and  the  earl  lost,  by  a 
musket-shot,  his  only  brother  Walter  Devereux,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached. 

In  159^  Essex*  who  liad  once  before  come  into  collision 
<nth  the  Ceeils  reipeeting  the  appointment  of  the  queen's 
secretary,  berame  a  second  time  at  variance  with  them. 
Having,  as  he  conceived,  discovered  a  plot  in  which  Lopez  : 
and  others  had  resolved  to  murder  the  queen,  he  apprised 
her  migesty  of  his  suspicions ;  but  Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  who,  at  the  queen's  desire,  had  examined  into 
the  case,  declared  the  accusation  to  be  unfounded,  so  that 
tbe  queen  severely  rebuked  Baux.  Mortified  both  at  this 
rebuke  and  at  lb*  eeddiui  of  Ida  rivals,  be  ienewed  i&< 
quiry,  and  eventually  elicited  endenee  upon  vhieh  Lopes 


and  bis  confederates  were  executed.   The  opposition  of  ths 
Cecils  to  the  oounaels  of  tbe  earl  of  Essex  was  renewed  in 
1596.  Lord  Howard,  then  lord  admiral,  advised  the  queen 
again  to  invade  Spain,  a  proposal  which  Essex  warmly  se- 
conded ;  Burleigh,  on  the  contrary,  denounced  the  scheme 
as  impohtic  ind  unpnident.   The  queen  gave  her  consent 
to  the  expedition :  Howard  and  Essex  sailed ;  Cadiz  was 
taken,  plundered,  and  burned;  fifU-seven  Spanish  ships 
of  war  and  merehantmMi  were  takm  or  destroyed ;  and 
the  Spanish  government  anfihred  ooniiderable  loss.  But 
though  tbe  enterprise  was  sueceaaftil,  and  commanded  with 
the  greatest  gallantry,  the  benefit  naulting  to  the  Eni^ish 
government  were  hardly  equivalent  to  tbe  ncpense  ineimed 
After  some  trifling  attacks  upon  the  ooast  of  ^un*  the  fibe^ 
which  had  been  absent  little  more  than  two  months,  ?»■  - 
turned  to  England.    The  enemies  of  Essex  hud  endea- 
voured, during  his  absence,  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  queen 
to  his  prejudice,  but  his  publication  of  the  'Censure  of  the 
Omissions  in  the  Expedition  to  Cadiz*  cmnpletely  rein- 
stated him^  in  her  fkvour.   He  continued  to  meet  with  dis- 
appointments in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  official  situations 
for  bis  friends,  but  was  himself  created  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance.  In  July,  1597,  Essex,  as  oomraander-in-obief,  with 
Lord  Thonutt  Howard  as  vice-admiral,  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh as  rear-admiral,  sailed  agtunst  the  Spuii^  fleet,  with  a 
view  alaoofmakingconquesisamoi^tfaeAiorea.  The  Bns^ 
lish ships,  shattered  and  crij^Mby  a  ttorm,  were  immedintoh 
driven  back  to  Plymouth.   In  August  they  again  set  se^ 
and  though  they  could  not  hum  Uie  Spanish  shjps  which 
they  now  ibund  in  harbour,  they  succeeded  in  making  cap- 
tures to  the  amount  of  100,000/.,  with  which  booty  thmr  re- 
turned to  England  in  October.   The  queen  received  Essex 
with  rejvoaches  and  discontent,  and  the  expedition  was 
generally  deemed  a  failure.   He  now  retked  to  Wanstead, 
angiy  on  several  accounts:  the  chief  of  these  whs  the  ele- 
vation of  the  lord  admiral  to  the  earidom  of  Nottingham, 
by  which  he  thought  himself  doubly  affronted;  first,  because 
Lord  Howard's  services  at  Cadiz  were  recited,  and,  in  the 
second  ]^aee^  bewuM^  by  his  new  title,  Lmrd  Howard  gained 
precedence  of  him  aocordi^  to  a  rwulation  made  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.   He  was  padfieil  by  being  appointed 
hereditary  Earl  Marshal,  which  by  the  same  regulation  re- 
stored him  to  his  rank.  In  1 596  a  quarrel  occurred  between 
the  queen  and  Essex,  who,  having  differed  from  her  re- 
specting an  Irish  appointment,  angrily  and  contemptuoasly 
turned  his  back  upon  her  in  the  {nesence  of  several  of  the 
ministers.  The  queen,  unable  to  bear  the  affront,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  '  go  and  be  hanged.' 
Essex  immediately  seized  his  swrad,  and  the  lord  admiral 
steraing  in  between,  he  swore  *  that  he  neither  could  nor 
woiud  put  up  with  an  affront  of  that  nature,  nor  would  ho 
have  taken  It  at  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Ewhth  bimselC* 
He  withdrew  ftooi- the  eoart,  and  tone  months  paised  be- 
Are  he  would  make  any  rabmisaion,  or  auflbr  a  reoonuKa- 
tion  to  be  eflbctcd.  His  friends  dated  his  min  flmu  this 
unfortunate  cirenmstance.   It  was  hastened  by  Uie  death 
of  Burleigh,  which  was  on  the  whole  a  great  misfortune  to 
Essex.   Had  Burleigli  lived,  Essex  might  not  have  under* 
taken  the  unfortunate  Irish  expedition  on  which  he  at  this 
time  entered  (1 599).   The  provinco  of  Ulster  was  in  a  stato 
of  rebellion ;  and  vritb  the  hope  that  his  rank  and  mili 
tary  popularity  and  power  might  prevail  in  that  country,  he 
accepted  the  eommission  of  lord  ueutenant  of  Ireland.  His 
government  in  thai  country  was  inconsiderate  and  ill- 
advised  ;  and  his  opposition  to  the  queen's  wishes  in  the  nomi- 
nation t^Lord  Southampton  to  the  generalship  of  the  horse, 
which  ha  was  pecemptiuily  orderad  to  revoke,  gave  great 
ofihnee.  His  delay  m  senwig  troops  to  Ulster,  the  loss  of 
men  and  money  oonseqveDt  on  the  delay*  and  the  nltimaie 
fkQure  of  the  expedition*  were  the  canses  of  many  and  loud 
reproaches.   Emax  returned  to  England  in  September:  ni 
their  first  interview  the  qoeen  reoMved  htm  in  a  friendly 
manner,  but  on  the  fbllowiagday  he  was  put  into  '  flree  cus- 
tody,' and  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  house.   In  June,  1600, 
he  was  denied  the  privilegos  and  authority  of  his  offioes;  and 
it  was  not  until  tuo  2Cth  of  August  that  be  was  liberated. 
The  queen  still  denied  him  access  to  court,  and  reflised  the 
renewal  of  a  valuable  patent  fbr  the  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines,  which  his  friends  used  all  their  endeavours  to  pnH 
cure,  declaring  that  *  in  order  to  manage  an  nngoveinable 
beast*  he  mu^  be  stinted  in  his  provenderJ     ^-^  ^  <  t  T  r> 

The  of  thee*  grim^i|^li«?^At^ 

impetuous  mind  told  the  more  heavily  from  tlw  knowledge 
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Itikt  lui  general  popularity  was  undiminuhed.  So  deep 
ma  hia  inipr«awn  of  leaentment  against  fhoae  whom  m 
oonoeived  to  ban  biaaied  the  queen  aoainst  him.  that  he 
liatened  to  the  raah  and  desperate  affvioe  of  Cuffe,  his 
wcretary,  to  remove  Cecil.  Cohham.  and  Raleiffh  by  force 
bam  the  quemi'a  councils.  In  order  to  stren^tncn  bis  in- 
toreat;  Uie  gates  of  Bssex  House  were  thrown  open  to  aU 
parsons  who  were  discontented  with  the  queen  or  her  ad- 
visers. With  the  same  view,  he  courted  both  the  Roman 
Catholies  and  Puritans,  and  a  concourse  met  daily  to  hear 
scnnons  in  bis  house.  The  multitude  that  attended  the 
delivery  of  these  discourses  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  vigilant  government  Essex  was  warned  to 
be  careful  of  his  safo^,  and  his  attendance  was  required 
befiffe  the  emuKoL  At  this  aummons  he  took  alarm,  fear- 
inp  a  renewal  of  his  impriionment,  and  consequently  the 
defeat  of  his  scheme.  He  detennined  therefore  to  com- 
mence his  proceedings  on  the  following  morning  (Sunday, 
February  8,  1600-1);  and  during  the  night  messengers 
were  sent  in  all  directions  to  acquaint  Essex's  friends  that 
his  life  was  threatened  by  Raleigli  and  Lord  Cobham.  In 
consequence  of  this  intelligence,  Lords  Sandys  and  Mont- 
eagle,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  with  nearly 
300  othor  gentlemen,  assembled  at  Essex  House,  where  it 
was  divulged  that  Essex  had  resolved  at  once  to  rid  himself 
of  his  enemies  by  forcing  his  way  to  the  queen,  and  inform- 
ing her  of  bis  danger  fii^m  those  who  had  so  long  abused 
their  influence  with  her  majesty.  Essex  having  shut  up 
within  faif  gates  the  lord  keeper,  the  chief  justice,  and 
others  whom  the  queen,  aware  of  what  was  passing,  had 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  proceeded  widi 
his  ftiends  to  ^e  city,  where,  crying  '  F<w  the  queen,  for  the 
queen,  a  plot  is  laid  against  my  life,'  he  tried  to  enlist  the 
citizens  in  his  fovour.  But  notwithstanding  bis  pt^ularity, 
not  one  man  took  arms.  The  cause  of  the  tumultwas  either 
mistaken  or  unknown.  At  length  the  earl  endeavoured  to 
return  home,  but  a  party  of  soldiers  met  him  at  Ludgate, 
and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  he  was  twice  diot  through 
the  hat.  At  length  he  reached  Essex  House,  but  after  a 
short  defence  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  and 
with  Lord  Southampton  was  committed  to  the  Tower :  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators  were  lodged  in  various  other  prisons. 
He  was  tried  for  treason  in  Westminater^hall  on  the  19tfa 
of  Fdmiary,  oontkmned.  and  executed  SAth  of  the  same 
month.  {dimmiU  lYialt,  vol.  i.) 

A  sketoh  of  the  charaeter  of  Essex  has  lately  appeared 
in  an-  artidd  in  the  Edinburgh  Sevime  (vol.  Ixv.,  p.  21), 
which  also  displays  the  ingratitude  of  Lord  Bacon  to- 
wards his  zealous  friend  and  patron.  We  extract  the 
foUowiog  remarks : — '  Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of 
Essex  entitles  him  to  esteem ;  and  the  pity  with  which  we 
regard  bis  early  and  terrible  end  is  dimiaished  by  tho  con- 
sideration  that  he  put  to  baxard  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  most  attached  friends,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  confusion  fnr  objects  purely  personal. 
Still  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  interested  for  a  man  so 
brave,  high-spirited,  and  generous :  for  a  man  who,  while  he 
oondueted  faimaelf  towaida  hia  sovereign  with  a  boldness 
such  as  was  then  found  in  no  other  subiect,  conducted  him- 
sdf  towards  his  dependants  with  a  oeli«unr  such  as  has 
ruely  been  found  in  any  other  patron.  Unuke  the  vulgar 
herd  of  bene&ctots,  he  desired  to  inspire  not  gratitude  but 
affection.  He  tried  to  make  those  whom  he  befriended  feel 
tbwards  him  as  towards  an  equaL*  His  mind  was  ardent 
and  susceptible,  and  naturally  disposed  to  the  admiration  of 
all  that  is  great  and  beautifUL 

He  left  one  son  (of  whom  we  give  an  account  in  the  next 
article)  and  two  daughters.  Frances  mamed  first  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Somerset  Dorotiiy 
was  the  wife  first  of  Sir  Henry  Shirley,  and  lastly  of  William 
Stafford,  of  Blatherwyck,  in  NortbamptcAishire. 

RoBXBT  Dbtbkeux,  third  earl  of  Essex,  was  horn  in 
Essex  House,  in  the  Strand,  in  I S92.  He  was  amt  to 
Eton  by  his  grandmother,  who,  after  his  fiuheii^s  death, 
XBc^^M  him  into  her  house ;  and  in  1603  he  was  re- 
moved to  UOTton  College.  Oxford,  where  the  warden.  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  SavUe,  who  bad  been  an  intimate 
Mend  of  bis  fether,  took  charge  of  his  education.  He  was 
restored  to  bis  htflteditaiy  honours  in  1603,  and  three  years 
afterwards  was  unhappily  married  to  lady  Frances  Howard, 
a  child  of  no  more  than  tiiirteen  years  old.  The  new-married 
eoople  being  too  young  to  live  together.  Essex  was  seut  to 
ioipnmhinMlf  abniaA ;  while  Dm  bride*  who  was  celebrated 


for  her  beauty,  contmned  widi  her  mother.  It  was  four  yean 
before  be  retomed  to  dahn  hia  wife,  and  in  the  mean 
time  she  lad  cmttaeted  so  great  an  alfeetion  fbr  lord 
Rochester,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset,  that  until  she 
was  compelled  by  her  father,  she  could  not  be  brought 
to  cohabit  with  her  husband.    The  union  never  was  a 
happy  one.   Not  many  months  after  thc^  bad  met,  she 
instituted  proceedings  against  him  praying  for  a  sepa- 
ration on  a  real  or  pretended  charge  of  phyncal  disability 
A  divorce  was  granted,  and  the  lady  was  soon  after  married 
to  lord  Rochester.   The  slur  thus  cast  upon  Essex  drove 
him  to  the  retirement  of  his  country-house  and  the  pursuit 
of  rural  occupations.   After  some  years  however,  a  solitary 
life  became  irksome  to  him.   Tired  of  inaotioA,  he  j<anea 
l<nrd  Oxfi»d  in  162Q,  raised  a  troop,  and  marshed  with  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  the  war  againat  Hcdland.  In  Hm  winter 
he  returned  to  England,  where  his  opposition  to  the 
government  rendered  him  unpo|  ular  a\  court ;  indeed  the 
reception  that  he  met  with  at  home  was  so  little  agreeable 
that  he  willin^y  renewed  his  military  avocationa  abroad 
during  the  two  following  summers,  and  in  1625  anin  raised 
a  troop,  with  which  he  sailed  to  aid  the  United  Provinces. 
His  disposition  and  Capability  for  military  service  now  struck 
the  king,  and  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  a  fleet  which 
was  employed  in  a  fhitUess  expedition  apunst  Spain.  He 
engt^ed  in  another  expedition  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
afterwards  bold  enough  to  marry  a  second  time.   In  this 
second  choice  of  a  wife  (the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet) 
be  was  scaroelv  more  fortunate  tlmn  in  his  flnt.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  tne  lady  soon  after  ber  marriage  bore  a  son, 
wfaicb  Essex  owned  and  <^rist«Ded  after  hia  name,  hut  her 
familiarities  with  Hr.  Uvedale  gave  bim  cause  to  suspeet 
her  fidelity,  and  after  much  mtitual  erinunatiott.  on  the  one 
side  for  inconstancy,  on  the  other,  a  renewal  of  former 
charges,  a  separation  took  place.  The  diild  died  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  Essex  never  showed  farther  inclination  to  ma- 
trimony.  Between  his  journey  to  Ireland  in  1632  and  his 
appMutment  in  the  fleet  that  sailed  to  Holland  in  1635, 
he  spent  his  time  either  in  his  house  at  Chsrtley,  <h:  in 
London.  His  inclination  to  seek  popularity  among  ^  pres- 
byterians  was  evident  and  undisguised ;  nevertheless  the 
king  employed  him  ss  lieutenant-genraal  of  his  troops  that 
were  sent  against  the  C^ovenauters  (1639).   In  1640  he  was 
one  of  twelve  peers  that  signed  a  petition  that  a  parliament 
should  be  called  and  an  attonpt  made  to  settle  the  dif- 
fionltiea  of  the  state  without  further  htoodsbed.   He  waa 
also  one  of  the  oommiaaioDecs  sent  to  Ripon  to  treat  with  I 
the  Scots ;  and  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  ' 
the  king  saw  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  shotud  endeavour 
to  conciUate  the  presbyterian  party,  he  made  Essex  lord 
chamberlain.   It  was  the  wish  of  many  of  the  royalists  that 
Essex,  whose  popularity  was  great  among  the  preshyterians, 
should  also  have  been  itlaced  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but 
Charles,  who  disliked  uim  on  account  of  the  roughness  of 
his  manner,  and  doubted  the  firmness  of  his  attachment  to 
him,  refused  to  appoint  him,  and  would  yidd  to  their  re- 
quests no  farther  than  to  make  bim  lieutenant-eeneral  of 
hisforcesBoulbof  theTrent.  When  the  Commons  demanded 
of  the  king  that  a  guard  should  be  raised  in  the  city  of 
London,  it  was  Eaaex  whom  they  desiied  to  have  placed 
at  its  head.  Charles,  unwilling  to  Baten  to  this  rrauest, 
left  London  suddenly,  and  called  upon  Essex  to  follow  him ; 
but' Essex,  indisposed  to  the  king  on  account  of  the  thank- 
less incivility  with  which  he  had  always  been  treated  at 
court,  refused  to  follow,  pleading  bis  duty  (o  remain  in  at- 
tendance of  parliament   Vehemently  angry  at  this  refusal, 
the  king  instantly  deprived  bim  of  all  bis  offices.  Essex 
now  became  the  diief  fdvotuite  and  leader  of  the  parlia- 
mentary or  presbyterian  party.   He  became  parliamentar}- 
general  in  1642,  and  was  in  consequence  proclaimed  a 
traitor  by  the  king.   Ho  opposed  Charles  in  person  at 
Edgebill  (1642);  be  also  took  Reading  (1643),  but  on 
account  of  a  disease  with  whicfa  his  troops  were  infected,  be 
was  obliged  to  abandon  any  Author  attack;  at  whkh  the 
disappointment  of  Uu  parliamentary  lead«a  was  so  great, 
that  they  nearly  dismissed  him  fcmn  hu  eomrouid.  On 
the  recova7  and  remforcement  of  hia  soldiers  be  triumdi- 
untly  enterad  Glouoester,  firom  which  be  bad  driver  the 
king  away,  surprised  CirMkcestOT,  and  after  fluting  cou- 
rageously at  the  doubtfhl  battle  of  Newbury,  suceeeden  n 
covering  London.  As  the  supporters  of  the  parliament  i 
were  supposed  to  be  numerotis  m  Cornwall,  in  the  hope  of 
tiHmsing  hii  forees  ^.f^|^!^^(t^^^  porsaed 
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Ttv  the  royalist  troops;  the  number  of  adherents  nov- 
ever  htd  been  exa^erated,  his  expectations  vere  disap- 
pointed,  and  as  he  was  completely  hemmed  in  by  his  pur- 
suers, the  scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be  sererely  felt 
At  thia  crisis  the  king  proposed  a  treaty ;  but  Essex  had  no 
authority  to  make  any  a^ement  without  the  sanction  of 
Kia  parliamentary  masters;  and  as  the  royalists,  finding 
that  he  did  not  comply  with  the  king's  offer,  continued  to 
press  their  advantage,  after  some' of  his  troops  had  aban- 
doned him,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  by  sea  from  Fowey. 
Having  aailed  from  Plymouth  to  London,  he  once  more 
colleetM  an  army*  and  was  placed  at  its  head,  but  an 
illness  compelled  him  to  quit  his  command.  When  he  re- 
turned to  London  be  found  a  state  of  confusion  and  distrust 
that  scarce  could  be  exceeded.  At  a  meeting  held  at  his 
house  it  was  proposed  to  impeach  Cromwell,  but  this  serred 
no  other  purpose  than  to  irritato  that  leader.  The  inde- 
pendents soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  carrying  the  '  self- 
denying  ordinance,'  which  forbad  members  of  either  house 
of  parliament  to  hold  any  command  in  the  army :  thus 
£ssex  ceased  to  be  parliamentary  general.  It  was  voted 
that  for  his  services  be  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duke,  and  be  granted  a  pension  of  10,000/.  a  year.  He  did 
not  however  hire  to  enjoy  theae  honours,  being  carried  off 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  illness  in  the  ftffy-fifth  rear  of  his 
age.   He  waa  publicly  interred  in  Weatminster  Abbey. 

The  chief  defects  in  his  character  were  indecision  and 
vacillation ;  when  he  erred  it  was  more  from  want  of  iu^- 
ment  than  from  bad  intention.  His  bearing  was  always 
manly,  and  his  courage  has  never  been  impeached.  At  his 
death  the  title  became  extinct,  (flume'ii  History  qf  Eng- 
land ;  Biographia  Britanntca ;  Biograpkie  Umveraelle.) 

ESSLINGEN,  the  seat  of  provincial  government  for  the 
Wiirtemberg  province  of  the  Neckar,  as  well  as  for  the  baili- 
wic  of  Esalingen,  lies  in  a  fine  and  fertile  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  surrounded  by  heights  crowned  with 
forests  and  vineyards,  in  48°  44'  N.  lat,  and  9°  19'  E.  long. 
It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  a  ftee  city  of  the  German  empire, 
and  the  &vonrite  residence  of  some  of  the  emp^rs.  The 
inner  town  has  massive  walls  and  towers  round  it ;  and  the 
five  suburbs,  one  of  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
while  another  is  attached  to  the  old  burg  which  lies  upon  a 
hill,  are  also  protected  by  stout  walls.  It  has  live  churches, 
that  of  St.  Mary  being  distineoishcd  by  its  fine  Gothic  t 
spire,  a  handsome  town-Ball,  an  hospital  richly  endowed  with  ' 
the  property  of  some  suppressed  religious  nouses,  a  high 
school,  the  head  seminary  of  the  kingdom  for  educating 
teachers,  an  orphan  asylum,  several  elementary  schools,  ana 
a  population  of  about  6250,  of  whom  about  100  are  Roman  | 
Catbohcs  and  100  Jews.  Easlingen  has  manu^tures  of  i 
woollens,  cotton  and  woollen  yarns,  wine,  lackered  iron  and 
tin  ware,  taper,  &c.,  and  a  good  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  The  parish  of  Esslingen  comprises  the  well- 
known  Esslingen-Gebiet,  a  succession  of  hamlets  scattered 
along  the  heights  between  the  town  and  Rothenberg,  and 
carried  Up  ib  the  very  summit  of  the  range. 

ESSLINGEN,  or  ESSLING,  is  like^  the  name  of  a 
small  village  of  about  280  inhabitants,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Mannhartsberg,  in  Lower  Austria,  about  seven  miles 
east  of  Vienna.  It  is  connected  by  historical  recollections 
with  the  adjacent  village  of  Aspem  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
it.  The  ground  between  these  two  places  was  the  svene  of 
a  severe  conflict  between  the  French  under  Napoleon,  and 
the  Austrians,  which  begun  on  the  21st  and  terminated  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1809,  when  the  latter  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Aspem,  and  the  former  of  Esslingen.  By  the  Aus- 
trians the  conflict  was  therefore  called  that  of  Aspem  ;  but 
by  the  Frendi  that  of  Essling,  flrom  which  village  Marshal 
Massena  covered  the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  forces,  and  after- 
wards derived  the  ducal  tifle  bcutowed  upon  huna  by  the 
French  empiror. 

ESSOIG^S.  Latin  Eisomum,  French  SstoigTia,  or  Ex- 
oine  (ajimrently  from  the  Lathi  Bxonmttra,  to  exonerate, 
but  see  Du  Cai^  in  voc  Sunnw),  is  the  all^ation  of  an 
excuse  for  non-appearance  by  a  person  summoned  to  answer 
an  action  at  law,  or  to  perform  service  at  a  court  baron. 
There  were  various  causes  of  excuse,  such  aS  illness, 
falling  among  thieves,  floods,  &c. 

A  party  might  essoign  himself  three  times  by  sending  a 
sub»litute  to  explain  the  reasons  for  his  non-appearances, 
and  it  formerly  served  as  an  imparlance  or  a  craving  for  a 
longer  time  by  a  deftodant  to  nu^  aniwer  in  real  vnd 
Ttjixed  actions 


Suo^  day  qfifu  Term,  The  first  return  day  in  every 
term  was,  properiy  spealdng,  the  first  day  of  the  term  (unti. 
essoins  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  oast  in  personal  ao- 
tions),  and  on  that  Wiy  the  courts  sat  to  take  eastngns  ot 
excuses  ftom  such  as  <ud  not  appear  to  the  summons  or  the 
writ;  wherefore  it  was  called  the  essoign  day. 

Hie  essoign  or  general  return  day  is  now  regulated  by 
1  William  IV.,  chap.  3,  which  enacts  '  That  all  writs  usually 
returnable  before  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Bxchequer,  respectively,  on  ge* 
neral  return  days,  may  be  made  returnable  on  the  third  day 
exclusive,  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  on  any 
day,  not  being  Sunday,  between  that  day  and  the  third  day 
exclusive  before  the  last  day  of  the  term;  and  the  day  for  ap- 
pearani»  shall.as  heretofbre,  be  the  third  day  after  such  term.* 
ESTATE,  in  law,  signifies  that  title  or  interest  which  a 
man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  other  eficcts. 
It  is  either  real,  comprising  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments held  or  enjoyed  for  an  estate  of  freehold ;  or  personal, 
comprising  interests  for  terms  of  years  in  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  and  proper^  of  every  otbw  description. 
Personal  estate  [Chattels]  goes  to  the  executors,  and  is 
primarily  liable  for  payment  of  debts. 

Real  estate  may  be  considered  under  tiiree  heads: — (1> 
the  quantity  of  estate,  t.  e.,  the  amount  of  interest  in  the 
owner ;  (2)  the  time  when  that  interest  is  to  commence ; 
and  (3)  the  quality  of  estate,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed. 

1.  All  real  estates  not  being  of  copyhold  tenure  [CoFV- 
HOLn},  or  what  are  called  customary  freeholds,  are  either 
of  freehold  or  less  than  freehold.  Ttie  former  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds  ;  freeholds  of  inheritance,  and  free- 
holds not  of  inheritance.  Freeholds  of  inheritance  admit 
of  a  further  subdivision,  into  inheritances  absolute,  called 
feds  simple,  and  inheiitances  limited,  called  qualified  or 
base  fees,  and  fees  conditional.  A  freehold  of  inheritance 
absolute  or  fee  simple  is  the  largest  estate  which  the  law 
allows  to  a  subject ;  the  ovrner  may  freely  dispose  of  it  to 
whom  he  pleases  in  his  lifetime  b^  deed  or  by  will,  and  if  he 
dies  without  making  any  disposition,  it  descends  to  such  of 
his  kindred  as  the  law  marks  out  as  his  heir. 

A  qualilied  or  base  fee  has  some  quaUfieation  or  limit 
annexed,  which  may  determine  the  estate,  as  in  the  in- 
sunce  of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  hein  tenant*  o/"  the  manor 
Dale.  Whenever  A  or  his  heirs  cease  to  be  tenants  of 
that  manor,  their  estate  is  entirely  determined,  though 
during  its  continuance  the  proprietor  has  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  if  he  were  absolute  tenant  in  fee  simple. 

A  conditional  fee  at  common  law  waa  a  fbe  restrained  1o 
some  particular  heirs  exclusive  of  others,  as  to  a  man  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  by  which  limitation  his  lineal 
heirs  female  and  collaterals  were  excluded ;  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  estates  tail.  It  was  held  that  if  the  donee,  in  the 
case  supposed,  had  no  heirs  male  of  his  body,  or  if,  oiler  a 
male  child  was  bom,  no  alienation  were  made,  the  land 
should  revert  to  the  donor  on  the  fiiilure  of  hdrs  male  of 
the  donee*s  body :  in  fhet,  lor  all  purposes  of  idienation 
it  was  a  f^e  simple,  on  condition  that  tho  donee  had 
male  issue;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  when  any  condition 
13  performed  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone,  and  the  thing 
to  which  it  was  annexed  becomes  absolutely  and  wholly 
unconditional.  The  nobility  however,  being  anxious  to  pre- 
serve their  estates  in  their  own  ftimilies,  procured  the  Stat. 
Westm.  the  Second,  13  Ed.  I.,  c.  I,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  de  Donis  Conditionalibus,  to  be  made,  which 
enacted  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed, 
and  that  the  land  should  go  to  tbe  heirs  specified,  if  there 
were  any,  or  if  none,  should  revert  to  the  donor.  Thus 
the  donor  acquired  an  estate  in  reversion,  which  could  only 
be  allowed,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  estates  in  rever- 
sion, l>v  considering  Uie  conditional  fee  to  be  changed  into  a 
limitei^  or.  as  it  is  called  in  techmeal  langua^  a  particular 
estate.  This  kind  of  estate  was  called  an  estate  tait,  from 
the  word  taUiare,  to  cut,  being  as  it  were  a  portion  of  the 
whole  fee.  Means  were  soon  however  discovered  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  lawyers  to  enable  the  donee  and  his  heirs  of 
tne  specified  description  to  cut  off  the  entail,  as  it  was  callsd. 

[COKVEYANCK,  FiNK,  RkCOVERY.] 

A  freehold,  not  of  inheritance,  is  an  estate  which  the 
owner  has  for  his  own  life  only,  or  tbA  life  of  some  other 
person,  or  until  the  happening  of  some  uncertain  event. 
The  following  are  instances :— A  gift  torA  until  B  returns 
fromRome;l»ut  if  the  gift  hig^Mn^^^^g^ 
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antU  B  relumi  from  Rome,  the  estate  would  h&ve  been  a 
■ualifled  or  base  fee :  and  if  B  had  died  without  retiuning 
from  Rome,  would  have  become  a  fee  simple  absolute. 
Some  fireeholds  not  of  inheritance,  arise  from  operation  of 
law,  as  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  which 
is  where  an  estate  is  limited  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
to  be  begotten  on  the  body  of  B  bis  wife,  which  is  called  an 
estate  tail  special  (as  distinguished  from  an  estate  tail  ge- 
neral, i^.  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  hia  body,  without  speci- 
(ytiig  Uw  woman  torn  whom  they  must  spring).  If  B  dies 
without  children,  A  is  no  longer  tenant  m  twL  Init  tenant 
in  tail  after  possibitity  of  issue  extinct,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  law,  a«  to  the  duration  of  hia  estate,  as  simple  tenant 
for  life.  As  to  tenant  by  courtesy  and  tenant  in  dower,  see 
CouKTJSSY  and  Dowkb. 

Of  estates  less  than  freehold  there  are  three  kinds — 
estates  for  years,  at  will,  and  by  sufferance.  An  estate  for 
years  (which  indudes  an  estate  from  year  to  year)  is  per- 
sonal property,  and,  like  other  chatteLi  [Chattels],  upon 
the  death  of  the  owner,  without  having  disposed  or  it 
in  his  lifetime,  devolves  upon  his  executors  or  administra^ 
tors.  An  estate  at  will  arises  where  a  man  lets  lands 
to  another  expressly  at  the  will  of  both  parties  or  without 
limitii^  any  ontain  estate;  either  party  may  put  an  end 
to  the  tanuH^,  though,  for  the  sake  of  general  oonve- 
nienoe,  the  eourts  strive  to  construe  tbeai  oa  tenancies  from 
year  to  year,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  six  months* 
notioB  neeessaiy  to  tneir  determination.  An  estate  by 
sufferance  arises  where  a  tenant,  who  has  entered  by  lawful 
title,  continues  in  possession  after  his  interest  has  deter- 
mined: this  estate  may  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  time  by 
the  lawful  owner,  though,  after  acceptance  of  rent,  the 
law  would  consider  it  as  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  tenancy  at  will. 

Neither  of  these  two  last  estates  confers  any  power  of 
alienation.  All  these  estates,  real  and  personal,  freehold 
or  less  than  freehold,  freeholds  of  inheritance  or  not  of  in- 
heritance, may  become  aub^t  to  another  quaUfleati<Hi,  and 
be  called  estates  upon  condition,  being  such  whose  existence 
depends  upon  the  nappening  or  not  happening  of  some  un- 
certain event  whereby  the  estate  may  oe  either  originally 
created  or  enlarged  or  finally  defeated.  [CoHninoN; 

MCoKTOAaB.] 

2.  Estates  are  either  in  possession  or  in  ezpeetancj. 
The  former  kind  of  estate  requires  no  ex]^»nmtion  here. 

The  latter,  involving  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  abstruse 
learning  in  English  law,  are  divided  into  estates  in  remainder 
and  reversion,  and  by  executory  devise  or  bequest;  and 
again,  remainders  are  divided  into  estates  in  remainder 
vested  or  contingent.  [Reuaindbr;  Reversion.]  An 
executory  devise  or  bequest  is  such  a  limitation  of  a  future 
estate  or  interest  in  lands  or  chattels  as  the  law  admits  in 
the  ease  of  a  will,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  limitation 
in  eonv^anoes  it  common  law.  It  is  only  indulgence 
aUowed  to  a  man's  last  will  and  testaments  where  otherwise 
the  words  of  the  will  would  be  void ;  fbr  wherever  a  future 
interest  is  so  limited  by  a  will  as  to  &11  within  the  rules 
laid  down  for  the  limitation  of  contingent  remainders,  such 
an  interest  is  not  an  executory  devise,  but  a  contingent  re- 
mainder. [Wiu..] 

3.  Estates  may  be  enjoyed  in  four  ways ;  in  severalty,  in 
joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in  common. 

An  estate  in  severalty  is  when  one  tenant  holds  it  in  his 
own  right  without  any  other  person  being  joined  with  him. 

An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  is  when  an  estate  is  granted 
to  two  or  more  persons  at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  the 
law  construes  them  to  be  joint  tenants  unless  the  words  of 
^  grant  expressly  exclude  such  construction ;  they  have 
unity  al  interest,  of  titles  of  time  of  vesting,  and  of  posses- 
sion, and  upon  the  decease  of  OD^  his  whole  interest,  unless 
disposed  of  by  him  in  hia  lifetime,  remains  to  the  survivor  or 
survivors. 

An  estate  in  coparcenary  is  when  an  estate  <tf  inhnitance 
descends  f^om  tb»  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons,  who 
■te  called  pucenexs,  and  amongst  paroeners  there  is  no 
survivorship. 

An  e^te  in  common  is  when  two  or  more  persons  hold 
propes:^,  by  distinct  titles  and  for  different  interests,  but  by 
unity  of  possession. 

AU  these  three  ^st-mentioned  modes  of  joint  and  undi- 
vided posMSsion  may  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  parties  in- 
teresteit  either  by  prescrioed  modes  of  conveyance  or  by 
pertUioo.  [PAsnnoir.] 


Estates  aie  also  legal  or  equitable.  It  is  a  legal  estate 
when  the  owner  is  in  the  actual  seisin  or  possession,  and 
also  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  hinuelf  or  m  tnuit 
for  soma  other  person.  An  equitable  estate  is  when  Rome 
othor  person,  not  the  person  who  is  the  actual  and  1^^ 
owner,  is  entitled  to  the  beneScial  interest  of  the  property 
of  which  that  other  is  in  possession.  The  power  of  the 
beneficial  owner  over  hi?  equitable  estate  is  as  complete  as 
if  be  were  possessed  of  the  legal  estate.   [Trust  ;  Equity.] 

ESTE,  HOUSE  OF,  one  of  the  oldest  historical  ikmilies 
of  modem  Europe,  and  the  oldest  among  those  which  have 
retained  sovereign  power  to  the  present  time,  the  house  of 
Savoy  perhaps  excepted.  Some  chronologists,  such  as 
Pigna,  nave  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  genealogy  of 
the  house  of  Este  te  the  fifth  centurv  of  our  mra,  when  we 
find  the  names  of  Atius,  Aurelius,  ana  Hberius  mentioned  as 
princes  of  Este,  Vicenza.  and  Feltre.  But  to  {Hetend  to 
aac^tain  the  lineal  succession  of  these  princes  down  to  the 
ninth  century  is  a  matter  at  least  very  aubious.  The  more 
sober  and  judicious  Muraton,  in  his  '  Antichiti  Estensi,* 
luts  traced  the  ancestry  of  the  Este  to  the  dukes  and  mar- 
quises who  governed  Tuscany  as  a  great  imperial  fief  under 
tne  Carlovingian  emperors,  and  woo  were  probably,  like 
most  other  great  Italian  feudatories  at  that  time,  of  Longo- 
bord  origin.  Some  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Mario  Equic^a, 
in  his  *  History  of  Mantua,*  state  positively  that  they  were 
Longobards,  and  related  to  the  Lungobard  dukes  of  Spolelo. 
The  succession,  however,  of  these  marquises  or  dukes, 
among  whom  are  registered  two  of  the  name  of  Adalbert, 
in  the  ninth  centu^,  is  not  clearly  ascertained  until  we 
come  to  another  Adalbert,  who  is  styled  marquis,  but  uf 
whom  little  is  known,  and  who  died  about  a-d.  917.  He 
left,  however,  two  sons.  Guide  and  Lamberto,  who  were 
stripped  of  their  fiefs  by  Hugo  and  Lothariua,  kings  of 
Italy.  A  son  or  nephew  of  either  Guide  or  Lamberto, 
named  Oberlo,  took  the  part  of  Berengarius  H.,  who  was 
elected  king  of  Italy  about  a-d.  950 ;  and  this  Oberto  was 

S)ssessed,  either  by  inheritance  or  through  the  &vour  of 
erengarius,  of  several  fie&  in  Tuscany  and  Lmiigiana. 
Beinc  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Berenn- 
rius,l»  was  one  of  the  Italian,  nobles  who  repaired  to  Otbo 
of  Saxony  to  offer  him  the  crown  of  Italy. .  Otho,  on  his 
exaltation,  appointed  Oberto  comes  sacri  |ulatii,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  him  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Alda.  Oberto  died  about  the  year 
972,  leaving  two  sons,  Adalbert  and  Oberto  II.,  the  latter 
of  whom  waslordof  Luiiigiana  and  of  the  county  of  Obertcngo 
in  Tuaoany.  Oberlo  took  the  part  of  Hardouin,  marquis 
of  Iviea,  agamst  Henry  of  Bavaria,  for  the  crown  of  Italy. 
Oberto  diea  about  1014,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Alberto  Aito  I.,  who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alberto  Azzo  or  Albertasxo  IL  This  Albertazso,  besides 
his  paternal  flefb  of  Lunigiana  and  Tuscany,  inherited  also 
fW>m  his  uncle  Ugo  the  fle&  of  Este,  Rovigo,  and  Gtsol- 
maggiore,  in  Lombudy.  In  the  year  1045  he  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IH.  count  and  governor  of  Milan ; 
and  soon  after  he  married  Kunitza,  or  Cune^nda,  of  the 
great  German  house  of  Welf,  and  sister  to  Welf  UL,  on 
whom  the  Emperor  Henry  had  bestowed  the  duchy  of 
Cbrinthia  and  the  march  of  Verona.  Welf  III.,  dying 
without  issue,  his  inheritance  fell  to  his  sisler*s  eldest  son 
by  Albertazzo,  who  took  the  name  of  Welf  IV.  This  WeU 
Iv.  was  made  duke  of  Bavaria  about  1070,  and  from  him 
the  line  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Este-Guelpbs,  is  descended. 

Albertazzo  bavins  lost  his  Carman  wife,  married  Gatis- 
enda,  oountess  of  Maine  in  France,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Folco  and  Hugo.  To  Folco  he  lefl  his  Italian  estates, 
and  Hugo  inherited  the  French  property  of  his  mother, 
namely,  the  connW  of  Maine,  which  he  afterwards  sold. 
Hugo  married  a  craugfater  of  Robert  (ruiscard,  the  con- 
queror of  Naples,  and  died  without  issue.  Muretori  tran- 
scribes a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV^  dated  aj>. 
1077,  confirming  the  possessions  of  the  Italian  fiefs  to  Hugo 
and  Folco,  sons  of  the  marquis  Azzo  of  Este.  Folco  after 
his  father's  death  was  sued  by  his  half-brother  Welf  for  a 
share  of  his  paternal  inheritance ;  but  after  a  long  conten- 
tion, an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Folco  retained 
the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  estates,  including  the  fief  of 
Este.  Folco  died  in  1135,  and  his  son  Obizzo  succeeded 
him.  Like  his  father,  he  assumed  the  title  of  marquis  of 
Este,  from  the  toim  of  that  namo.  by  whiclLhiB,  jiouse  wax 
deaignMed  em  afts^gii^IliibbfiNptfiorvBmWlt  ncnr 
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the  ruins  of  the  antient  Ateste,  lies  in  the  Venetian 
state,  north  of  the  Adige,  in  the  province  of  Padua.  The 
uinp^or  Frederic  Barbarossa,  at  a  court  held  at  Verona, 
A.  D.  1184,  bestowed  upon  Obizzo  the  investiture  or  the 
raar^uisates  of  Milan  and  Grenoa,  which  were  then  merely 
nominal,  as  the  two  cities  had  become  free ;  yet  the  em- 
perors would  not  discontinue  the  prert^tive  of  appointing 
the  titular  mamniseB  of  those  former  imperial  jurisdictions. 

In  Obino's  time  the  foundation  of  the  dominion  of  the 
House  of  Kste  over  Pemra  was  fint  laid.  The  fiunily  of 
Adelardi  had  lonp  been  the  popular  l«aders  at  Ferrara,  and 
enjoyed  the  chief  authority  in  that  community.  Mar- 
chesella,  the  last  offspring  of  this  &mily,  was  betrothed  by 
her  uncle  and  guardian  Guglielmo  on  bis  death  bed  to  one 
of  the  Torelli,  a  rival  femily.  But  the  girl  was  carried  away 
and  compelled  to  marry  Azzo  of  Este,  uie  son  of  Obizzo,  and 
from  that  time  the  Este  were  considered  as  ritizens  of 
Ferrara.  '  A  veil  has  been  thrown  over  the  whole  trans- 
action, which  seems  to  imply  that  fraud  or  violence  had 
I^n  committed.'   (Litta,  FimUglie  celebri  Italiane.) 

This  Azzo,  styled  the  Fifth,  died  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Azzo  VI., 
wbQ  was  elected  in  1208  by  the  citizens  of  Ferrara  as  vicar 
or  lord  of  that  city,  with  power  to  appoint  his  successor. 

says  Xdtta,  *wi8  the  first  example  of  a  free  Italian 
city  giving  itself  over  to  a  lord,  and  the  beginning  of  those 
numerous  principalities  into  which  Italy  became  divided.* 

Aldobrandino  succeeded  his  father  Azzo  VI.  in  1212,  and 
was  himself  succeeded  by  Azzo  VII.,  called  also  Azzo  No- 
vello,  who  took  part  with  the  Pope  against  Frederic  II. ;  for 
the  Este  were  naturally  of  the  Guelph  party.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  fell  of  the  tyrant  Eccelino:  he 
favoured  leaminf^,  patronized  the  Proven<;al  troubadours 
who  resorted  to  his  court  at  Ferrara,  and  established  schools 
in  that  ctiy.  H«  was  succeeded  by  Rinaldo,  and  the  latter 
by  Obizzo  in  1252.  Obizzo  was  elected  lord  of  Modena  in 
1 288,  and  of  Reggio  in  the  following  year,  according  to  the 
preraflinfi;  feshiou  of  the  Italian  cities  at  that  periodT  These 
lordships  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio.  however,  were 
not  held  by  the  Este  in  undisturbed  possesuon,  for  they 
were  repeatedly  invaded  and  recovered  during  the  frequent 
wars  of  the  Italian  states  in  the  fourteenth  century.  While 
the  family  of  Este  were  acquiring  a  princely  dominion,  they 
lost  the  original  fief  fh>m  which  they  dearived  their  name. 
About  1293  the  Paduans  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
territory  of  Este  by  conquest,  and  annexed  it  to  their  com- 
munity. It  afterwards,  in  1405,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians.  (Alessi,  Ricercfie  Istorico-Critiche  delle  4n- 
tiehitd  di  Este.) 

Nicholas,  called  *tbe  Lame,*  one  of  the  successors  of 
Obizzo,  was  vicar  of  Ferrara  ftom  1377  to  1389  :  he  fought 
for  the  pope  against  Bamaba  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1389  by  his  brother  Albert,  and  Albert 
by  anoth«  Nichdas,  who  died  in  1440,  leaving  two  legiti- 
mate sons  yet  in  their  infbnoy,  uid  several  natural  sons 
grown  up,  to  one  of  whom.  Lionel  be  bequeathed  his  do- 
minions. Lionel  proved  a  good  prince:  be  restored  the 
universi^  of  Ferrara,  and  after  nine  years  of  ^  mild  and 
liberal  administration  he  died  in  1450.  leaving  the  ^vem- 
ment  of  the  state  to  his  brother  Borso,  who  was  illegitimate 
like  himself.  Borso  .was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes  of  his  age.  He  was  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters, 
and  was  generous,  enlightened,  and  just.  He  recalled  his 
two  legitimate  brothers,  Ercole  and  Sigismondo,  from 
Naples,  treated  them  with  brotherly  affection,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  succession  to  them  after  his  death,  he  abstained 
flrom  marking.  In  1452  Borso  received  from  the  emperor 
Arederie  III.  the  titles  of  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  and 
count  of  Rovigo ;  and  in  1 47 1  pope  Paul  II.  gave  him  the 
title  of  duke  of  Ferrara,  upon  which  town  tbe  Roman  see 
claimed  a  right  of  patronage.  Borso  died  lOon  after,  leading 
a  lai^  and  prosperous  state  to  his  brother  Ercole.  *More 
foriunate  than  Lorenzo  de'  Hedieit  who  lived  in  the  same 
age,  Borso  had  not  to  encounter  the  violence  of  parties  and 
opinions ;  he  ruled  over  a  contented  and  submisnve  popu- 
lation, and  while  the  conspiracies  against  Loienzo  were 
looked  upon  as  acts  of  patriotism,  those  against  Borso  were 
considered  as  private  plots,  the  result  of  personal  envy  and 
malice;  so  that  when  he  had  occasion  in  1451,  1459,  and 
1469,  to  punish  several  conspirators  with  all  the  severity  of' 
the  laws,  he  did  not  lose  on  that  account  the  veneration  of 
his  subjects.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  uprightness, 
uid  his  ftme  spread  n  ftr  th«t  he  reeetved  uresents  from 


some  Indian  princes,  who  believed  that  he  was  king  of  Italy.' 
(Litta,  Famiglie  cel«6n  Italiane.) 

His  successor  Ercole  I.  was  likewise  a  man  of  consider- 
able talents  and  a  patron  of  literature.  He  was  also  re- 
markable for  that  wary  and  cautious  policy  which  has  been 
stigmatized  as  peculiarly  Italian,  but  which  was  in  reality 
indispensable  to  the  Italian  princes  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  oveibeanng  violence  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, after  Ludovico  Sfbrza  through  ambition  committed 
the  suicidal  act  of  calling  the  French  into  Italv.  Ercole 
checked  the  fiiry  of  Louis  XH,  vho,  after  he  had  driven 
the  Sforzas  from  Milan,  wss  bent  on  exterminating  all  the 
other  Italian  princes.  Ercole  was  Ibnd  of  travelling:  he 
visited  the  various  Italian  courts,  and  encouraged  tourna- 
ments, festivals,  and  hunting  parties.  He  gave  the  first 
.  theatrical  entertainments  exhibited  at  Ferrara,  where  the 
Meniechmi  of  Plautus  was  performed  in  1486.  His  court 
was  frequented  by  Bojardo,  CoUenuccio,  Tibaldeo,  Guarino 
of  Verona,  and  other  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  caused 
many  Greek  MSS.  to  be  translated,  and  had  a  Hebrew 
press  established  at  Ferrara  in  1476. 

Alfonso  1.,  son  of  Ercole,  succeeded  him  in  1505.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  ^Boroia, 
LucREziA.]  Alfonso  had  a  long  and  troubled  reign.  He 
was  attacked  by  J  ulius  U.  and  the  Veuetians ;  he  lost  Modena 
and  Reggio,  and  the  Venetians  also  threatened  Fetrara.  llie 
death  of  Julius  afforded  him  some  respite.  Leo  X.  continued 
to  withhold  Reggio  and  Modena  from  him,  and  made  also 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Ferranu  Allbnso  displayed  consider- 
able abilities  ana  great  perseverance.  He  and  his  brother. 
Cardinal  Ippolito,  the  patron  of  Ariosto,  often  took  the 
Held  in  person :  their  artillerjr  was  the  best  served  in  Europe ; 
and  they  defeated  the  Venetians.  After  the  death  of  Leo  a., 
Alfonso,  who  hod  till  then  sided  with  the  French,  made  his 
peace  with  Charles  V.,  who  by  an  imperial  decree  dated 
21st  April,  1531,  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Eslu 
over  Modena,  B«^io,  and  Rubiera,  upon  tbe  duke  paying 
him  150,000  sequms;  and  thus  Alfonso  was  restored  to  the 
possession  of  those  states.  Alfonso  died  in  1534  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ercole  H.,  and  tbe  latter  by  Alfonso  U.,  who  is 
unfavourably  known  by  the  misfortunes  of  Tasso,  which 
however  the  poet  brought  u|K>n  himself.  Litta  is  of  opinion 
that  Tasso  was  in  love  with  Bleonora  the  duke's  sister^ 
and  that  her  sister  Luorezia  was  in  love  with  him.  '  In 
1575  Tasso  was  sent  away  from  Ferrara,  his  papers  were 
seized,  and  among  them  were  found  poems  with  such 
images  and  descriptions  as  ought  never  to  have  been 
written.'  Tasso  was  subsequently  confined  to  the  mad- 
house of  St.  Anna,  from  which  he  was  liberated  after 
seven  years,  by  tbe  intercession  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga, 
prince  of  Mantua,  who  came  to  Ferrara  for  that  purpose. 
[TAsson  Alfonso  IL  dying  in  October  1597,  without  issue, 
Pope  Qement  VUL  immediately  sent  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dino with  troops  to  take  possession  of  Ferrara  as  having 
devolved  to  the  see  of  Rome,  which  had  first  investedBorso 
with  the  title  of  Duke.  Cesare  d'Este*  Alfonso^s  cousin 
and  heir,  entrusted  Lucrezia,  Alfonso's  sister,  with  fyll 
power  to  negotiate.  Lucrezia,  who  had  hated  the  Marquis 
of  Montecchio,  son  of  Alfonso  I.  and  father  to  Cesare,  on 
account  of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  tbe  transactions  of 
1775  relative  to  Tasso,  disliked  Cesare  also.  Cardinal 
Aldobrandino  having  offered  her  the  title  and  revenues  of 
Duchess  of  Bertinoro  in  the  Romagna,  she  signed  a  hasty 
convention,  by  which  she  ^ave  up,  in  the  name  of  the  house 
of  Este,  Ferrara,  Comacchio,  ana  their  dependencies,  to  tbe 
see  of  Rome.  Cesare  transferred  his  court  to  Modena, 
and  Lucrezia  died  at  Ferrara  a  few  days  after  the  entrance 
of  the  Papal  (roops,  in  February  1598.  The  city  of  Fer- 
rara, which,  under  the  house  of  Bste,  had  a  population  of 
60.000  inhabitants  mdually  became  reduced  to  30.000. 

Cesare,  duke  of  fitodena  and  Reagio,  died  in  1628.  His 
son  Alfonso  HI.,  who  had  remained  as  hostajge  at  Ferrara, 
had  shown  in  his  youth,  marks  of  a  violent  disposition.  In 
1619  he  caused  Ercole  Pepoli  to  be  asssssiiuted  at  Ferroia. 
Stung  by  remorse,  he  abdicated  the  duoal  crown  soon  after 
his  father's  death,  and  became  a  Franoiscan  monk.  He  dis- 
tinguished himse^  as  a  zealous  preacher,  and  founded  several 
oonvents.  '  But,'  says  Litta,  'no  couid  not  totdly  change 
his  nature.  He  was  still  a  lion  under  the  coarse  tunic  and 
hood.  He  was  treated  by  the  other  monks  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  his  rank,  but  was  closely  watched  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  mischief.  He  died  in  1644,  in  a.eqnvgnt  ia> 
the  mountains  of  Ger&gnaiw,  vfiiiU^^Sdiiiir^ikdjdlJ^iS' 
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t<Si  Prancu  t.  was  not  much  better  than  liis  father  He 
affected  a  great  zeal  fbt  religion,  had  bis  food  scrupulou&ly 
weighed  on  fast  days,  and  he  sentenced  a  relative  of  Mar- 
shal Gassion  to  be  shot  for  want  of  proper  respect  while  at 
church.  He  first  separated  the  Jews  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  at  Modena  in  1630.  and  confined  them  to  the 
Ghetto.  He  began  the  magnificent  ducal  palace  at  Mo- 
dena as  well  as  tne  country  residence  and  nrdena  at  Sas- 
suolo.  His  successor,  Alfonso  IV.,  received  in  1660  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  tlie  investiture  of  the  principality  of  Cor- 
rejQpo,  which  he  had  previously  purchased.  Alfonso  loved 
the  fine  arts,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Este  gallery  of 
paintings.  He  left  at  hia  death  a  son  two  years  old,  who 
was  afterwards  duke  by  the  name  of  Francis  U.  During 
his  minority  his  mother,  Laura  Martinozzi,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin*s  niece,  held  the  ^vemment.  She  ooUected  together 
all  the  bad  characters  m  her  dominions,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  Venetians,  who  employed  them  in  the  war  of 
Candia  against  the  Turks.  Francis  II.  fotuided  the  uni- 
versity of  Modena  as  well  as  the  splendid  library  called 
Estense,  of  which  Zacearia,  Muraton,  and  Tiraboschi  were 
sBccesnvely  librarians.  Francis  U.  dyin^  in  1694  without 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Rinaldo,  who, 
utter  reiigning  his  ha^  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Bmnswiok  Lunenbu^,  and  sister-m-law  to  the  em- 

Etror  Joseph  I.  By  this  marriage  the  two  branches  of 
Bte  and  Brunswick,  which  had  been  separated  since  1070, 
became  again  connected.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
luceossion,  the  Duke  Rinaldo,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fessed neutrality,  was  obliged  by  the  French  to  quitModena 
and  to  take  shelter  at  Rome.  The  victorious  Austrians, 
commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  restored  him  to  his 
dominions,  woere  he  resided  quietly  till  -1 733,  when  the 
war  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  which 
Italy  had  no  concern  whatever,  but  for  which  Italy  was  as 
usual  devastated  by  the  belligerents,  obliged  Rinaldo  again 
to  leave  his  tnritories,  which  became  the  theatre  of  war 
between  the  French  and  Piedmontese  on  one  aide,  and  the 
Austrians  on  the  other.  In  1736  Rinaldo  returned  to  Mo- 
dena. His  repeated  misfortunes  affected  and  pwhaps  im- 
proved Ids  disposition:  he  became  serious  and  economi- 
cal after  having  been  inclined  to  pomp  and  magnificence. 
He  enlaived  his  dominions  by  the  purcnase  of  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola  and  the  county  of  Bagnolo.  Rinaldo  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1537  by  his  son  Francis  III.,  who  was  serving  in 
HungaiT  against  the  Turks  at  the  time.  During  the  war 
(tf  the  Austrian  succession  be  took  part  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  commanded  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy. 
The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  him  to  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  dominions.  In  1 754  Duke  Francis  was 
appointed  by  Maria  Theresa  governor  of  Lombardy  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  the  J&chduke  Ferdinand,  who  was 
betrothed  to  the  duke's  erand-daughter  Beatrice  d*E8te,  a 
child  then  four  years  tai.  In  1771  Francis  gave  up  his 
trust  to  file  Archduke  Ferdinand,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
Lombardy,  and  died  at  Varese  in  1780.  His  stm  Ercole 
Knaldt^  the  fiitfaer  of  Beatrice,  succeeded  him  as  duke  of 
Hodena.  His  administration  was  peaceful  and  economical. 
Ha  was  ever  watchfbl' against  the  temporal  interference 
the  court  of  Rome  in  his  dominions;  and  he  was 
equally  averse  to  the  remains  of  feudali^  which  still 
lingered  in  bis  states.  Wben  the  French  entered  Italy  in 
1796,  the  duke  made  a  convention  with  Bonaparte,  paid 
a  heavy  contribution,  gave  up  some  valuable  paintings,  but 
not  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  conqueror,  he  with^w  to 
Venice  with  his  treasures,  leaving  a  council  of  regency  at 
Modena.  An  insurrection  excited  at  Regxio  by  some 
Coraican  soldiers  in  the  Fremih  service  afforded  a  pretext 
to  Bonaparte  to  violate  the  convention,  and  to  occupy  the 
states  of  Modena,  which  were  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
(Alpine  repubUc  (Botia,  StoHa  Italia;  Paradisi.  Let- 
tere  a  Carlo  BoUa.)  When  in  the  following  year  the 
French  occupied  Venice,  the  duke  had  escaped  to  IVieste, 
but  a  deposit  of  200,000  sequins  which  he  had  left  behind 
was  seized.  Ercole  Rinaldo  died  in  the  Austrian  Slates  in 
1803.  His  daughter  Maria  Beatrice,  the  last  ofispring  of 
the  house  of  Este,  lost  her  husband,  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  in  the  year  1800,  and  their  eldest  son, 
Francis  IV^  was  restwed  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814  to 
the  dominions  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  namely,  the  duchy 
(tf  Modena,  Reggio,  and  their  dependencies,  including  the 
distriBt  of  Garngoana,  on  the  borders  of  Lucca.  By  the 
death  of  Us  nother  he  hai  alao  inherited  the  duchv  of 


Massa  and  Carrara,  of  which  his  grahdittotbert  of  die  house 
of  Cibo  Malaspina,  was  the  heiress.  [Cakura  ;  Hodbka  1 

ESTELLA.  [Navajire.} 

ESTHER,  The  Book  of.  a  canonical  and  historical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  that  of  Nebemiah, 
but  coming  chronologically  between  the  6th  and  7th  chap- 
ters of  Ezra.  It  is  thus  denominated  fivm  the  Persian  name 
of  the  Jewish  woman.  Hadassah,  whose  history  it  relatea. 
She  was  an  wpfaau  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mor- 
decai,  from  a  Beiyamite  &mily  of  the  Bal^lonian  captives 
of  Nebuchadneizar  (ii.  3-7).  Tlie  scene  criT  the  narration  is 
in  the  city  Shusan,  or  Susa,  now  Sus  (not  Shuster,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke— see  Trans,  Ge(^.  Soc,  vol.  iil),  whii-h, 
throughout  the  book,  is  in  English  mistranslated  Shu&han 
the  palace,  though,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  rightly 
Iv  SoifiToif  Ty  iroXii,  that  is,  '  in  Susa  the  city.'  Augustin. 
Epiphanius,  and  Isidore  supposed  the  author  to  have  been 
Ezra.  Eusebius  assigns  a  later  date.  Some  writers  have 
attributed  it  to  the  high  priest  Joachim ;  others  belie\'e  it 
to  have  been  composed  by  the  Jewish  synagogue,  to  whom 
Esther  and  Mordecai  wrote  (ix.  20-29) ;  but  by  the  greater 
number  Mordecai  himself  is  thought  to  be  the  author,  and 
Elias  Lerita,  in  his  Mass.  Hamum,  asserts  this  to  be  a  fact 
unquestionable.  The  original,  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
was  probably  written  in  the  language  of  antient  Persia. 
St  Hieronymus  and  severd  othw  fiithers  t^arded  this 
book  as  wholly  uncanonical,  because  the  name  of  God  or 
religion  is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  and  they  have  i 
been  followed  by  some  modern  writers,  as  Cajetan  and  De  ' 
Lyra ;  but  tbe  Council  of  Trent  pronounced  it  to  be  wholly 
canonical ;  and  while  the  Protestant  churches  admit  into 
the  canon  only  what  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  that  is, 
as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  chap.  %^  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches  use  as  canonical  the.Greek  version 
and  Latin  Vulgate,  which  contain  each  ten  more  verses  of 
chap.  X.  and  six  additional  chapters.  By  the  Jews  the  book 
has  been  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
their  sacred  scriptures,  and  as  a  perfectly  authentic  hiat(»v 
ofreal  events  whit^b  took  place  about  b.c.  S19.  Th^  call  it 
iTTSO,  M^lah,  that  is,  TAe  Volume,  and  IkMl  it  in  the 
highest  estimation;  believing  that  whatever  destruction 
may  happen  to  the  other  scriptures,  Esther  and  the  Penta- 
teuch will  always  be  preserred  by  a  particular  Providence. 
Copies  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Cbnldaic,  Greek,  and 
I^tin ;  each  of  which  widely  differs  &om  the  o^ers,  and  all, 
especially  tbe  Greek  and  Chaldaic,  are  greatly  different  from 
tbe  Hebrew.  The  Chaldaic  text  contains  five  times  more 
than  the  Hebrew,  and  a  notice  of  the  various  readings  would 
fill  a  large  volume.  < See  the  London  Polyglot  Bible.)  Com- 
mentators differ  much  in  determining  to  which  of  tbe  Per- 
sian and  Median  kin^  belongs  the  name  of  Ahasuerus, 
whose  kingdom  extended  from  India  to  Ethiopia  over  \'Z7 
provinces  (i.  I).  Some  suppose  him  to  be  Darius  Uystas- 
pes.  Scalier  apd  Jahn  say  Xerxes.  By  CapeUus  he  is 
identified  with  Ochus,  and  by  Archbishop  Usher  with  I^- 
rius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Dean  Prideaux  and  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  with  greater  jHrobpbility  take  him  to  be  Artaxerxes, 
who  received  the  cognomen  of  Lot^mapus,  or  Loughanded. 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  book  of  Esther  in  the 
words  of  the  text.  This  monarch  (chap,  i.),  after  havii^  en- 
tertained all  his  nobles  and  princes  wim  sumptuous  festivity 
during  more  than  six  months,  gave  a  great  feast  in  his  palace 
garden  to  all  the  men  of  Susa,  great  and  small,  while  the 
women  were  separately  feasted  by  the  queen  in  tbe  royal 
house.  To  the  men  royal  wine  was  supplied  in  abundance, 
and  the  drinking  was  accoi-ding  to  every  man's  pleasure ; 
when,  the  king  being,  on  tbe  seventh  day,  merry  with  vine, 
sent  his  seven  chamberlains  with  orders  to  bring  the  queen 
to  exhibit  herself  ( the  Talmud  says  naked)  before  his  Euests ; 
but  Vashti  (which  in  Persian  means  the  beautiful^  fkir) 
rei\ising  to  come,  he  was  very  wroth,  and  his  anger  burned 
within  him.  Ahasuerus  however  punished  her  by  degrada- 
tion and  banishment,  and  by  his  royal  mandate  letters  w&k 
despatched  to  the  people  of  each|,proTince.  decreeing  that 
every  man  bear  rule  in  his  own  house.  To  fUrnish  the  royal 
harem  with  tbe  greatest  means  of  choice  there  was  made 
throughout  the  empire  (ch.  ii.)  a  general  levy  of  the  &)rest 
virgins,  and  Esther,  the  beautiJUl  young  Jewess,  being  pre- 
ferred by  Hege,  tbe  keeper  of  tbe  king's  women,  before  all 
others  of  the  numerous  assemblase,  she  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  the  banished  queen  Vashti.  The  twelve  months* 
cosmetteal  purification  of  tiie  maidena  nret»>iH  ^  their  ad- 
mivioD  to  the  king  (vl^i|fif'%&i>B^UrU|^'&r.CUrk^ 
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"  to  sbov  if  they  were  with  child,  that  the  monarch  might 
not  be  imposed  on  by  fathering  &  Bpurious  offspring,  and 
necause  many  having  been  brought  up  in  low  life,  and  fed 
on  coarse,  strong,  and  indigestible  food,  they  b&d  a  copious 
and  strongly  odorous  perspiration,  which  was  far  from  plea- 
sant' Esther's  foster  &ther,  Mordecei  the  Jew  (chn|>.  iil), 
havlnv  reftued  to  do  reverence  to  Haman,  the  chief  minister 
and  fivonrite  of  Ahasuerus,  he,  with  aU  the  other  Jews 
from  Babylon,  then  dispersed  tlvotighout  the  Persian  em- 
pire, were  b^  Haman  devoted  to  destruction,  and  the  royal 
maiukte  being  accordingly  issued  '  to  destroy,  to  kill,  and 
to  cause  to  per.sh  all  Jews,  young  and  old,  little  children 
and  women,  in  one  day,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a 
prey  (ver.  13),  the  king  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink ;'  but 
the  fickle  tyrant,  influenced  in  the  mean  time  by  the  pa- 
thetic enbvaties  of  Esther,  and  by  the  recollection  that 
Hordecai  had  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  was 
mduced  to  hang  his  favourite  Haman  on  a  gallows  thirty 
rards  high,  which  that  minister  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 
He  then  promoted  Mordecai  to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
empire;  and  still  yielding  to&e  influenceof  the  fiiir  Jewess 
and  of  Mordecai,  he  hastily  issued  orders  empowering  all 
the  Jews  *  to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to  cause  to  perish  all  the  : 
people  that  would  assault  th4Hii,botti  little  ones  and  women, 
in  one  day,  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Kin^  Ahasuerus, 
and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey*  (vuL  II,  12),  so 
that  *  the  Jews  smote  all  their  enemies  with  the  sword,  with 
slaughter  and  destruction,  and  did  what  they  would  unto 
those  that  hated  them'  (ch.  ix.  5).  By  the  special  request 
of  Esther,  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  were  hanged  on  the 
gallows,  and  in  the  cihr  of  Susa  the  Jews  massacred 
eight  hundred  of  the  kinj^s  Persian  subjects,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces seventy-five  thousand  (ix.  12,  13. 15, 16).  This  signal 
revenge  of  Haman's  intended  destruction  of  the  Jews  in 
Persia  has  ever  since  been  commemorated  (ix.  21-28)  on 
the  14th  and  1 3th  days  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  Jewish 
*  Feast  of  Purim,*  that  is,  in  Persian,  the  lott;  with  refer- 
ence to  those  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  east  before 
Haman  (ch.  iti.  7 ;  ix.  26) ;  and  the  lower  dass  of  Jews, 
like  the  similar  class  of  Irish  with  respect  to  St  Patrick's 
day,  consider  that  on  these  '  Days  of  Purim'  to  be  drunk  is 
a  pious  Auty.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  word 
which  in  the  authorized  version  is  repeate^  translated 
gailows,  should  properly  be  cross  or  tree.  Hence  it  was 
that,  in  the  first  E^es  of  Christianity,  the  Jews,  when  cele- 
brating this  feast  of  Purim,  were  accused  of  deriding  the 
Christian  crucifixion,  in  abusing  and  setting  Sre  to  an  efiigy 
of  Haman  affixed  to  a  lofty  wooden  cross;  a  custom 
which,  on  this  account,  was  abolished  in  the  Roman  empire 
by  Uie  decrees  of  Justinian  and  Theodosius.  It  has  been 
observed  that  apparently  the  onW  good  moral  sentiment 
derivable  from  the  statements  of  tms  book,  the  inspired 
authority  of  which  was  doubted  by  several  earlv  &thers,  is 
a  detestation  of  the  sensuality  and  cruelty  of"^  such  royal 
despots  as  the  king  Ahasuerus.  (Dr.  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tion qf  the  Old  and  New  Test. ;  Home's  Introduction  to 
the  Bible;  Commentaries  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  others; 
Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  by  Dr.  Lawson,  ]  809 ; 
Bi^t.  Review,  vol.  iii. ;  Calmet's  Diet,  qf  the  Bible ;  Dr. 
A.  Clarke's  Succession  of  Sacred  Literatitre.) 

ESTHONIA,  or  REVAL,  a  Russian  government  or 
province  constituting  one  of  the  five  provinces  included  in 
the  grand  subdivision  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  is  called 
the  '  Baltic  (East  Sea)  Provinces.'  It  is  not  known  by  this 
name  among  the  native  inhabitants,  but  ^that  of '  Wirova,' 
border-land,  or  *  Mete  Maa,'  our  land.  "Die  boundaries  of 
Esthonia  are.  on  the  lUHlh,  the  gulf  of  Finland ;  on  the 
east,  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg ;  on  l^e  south,  take 
Peipus  and  the  government  of  Livonia ;  and  on  the  west, 
thti  Baltic.  It  was  subjugated  by  the  Danes  in  1220,  and  in 
1346  sold  by  them  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  whose  grand 
master,  the  first  duke  of  Livonia  uid  Esthonia,  acknow- 
ledged the  king  of  Poland  as  lord  paramount  in  1561. 
After  being  an  object  of  continued  contest  between  the 
Russians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  it  became  at  length  a  pro- 
vince of  Sweden  in  1 660.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Swedish 
crown  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  and  was  ceded  finally  to 
Russia  under  the  treaty  of  Nyst&dt  in  1721.  Including  the 
islands  of  Di^oe,  Worms,  WrangeL  Nai«en,  the  two  Roogs, 
Odensholm,  Nuckoe,  Eckholm,  Hef^  £wibolm,  and  flfty- 
nin*  smaller  istendi,  the  total  arem  of  this  government  it 
6604  square  miles,  of  whieb  one  tliiiW-fifUi  part  hekmgs  to 
the  wventv  isUnds.  The  mtent  ot  ooast  h  about  S60 
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versts,  or  If 3  mjles;  and  the  population,vhieh  was  196,285 
in  1783,  227,001  in  1819,  and  229,398  in  1828,  is  now  esti- 
mated at  about  240,006.  The  general  character  of  the 
surface  is  level,  occasionally  varied  by  isolated  hills  and 
eminences,  which  the  people  of  the  country  denominate 
mountains.  The  northern  coast  from  Reval,  or  Revel,  to 
Narva,  is  several  ikthoms  hi^ier  than  the  Baltic,  and 
strewn  with  masses  of  granite:  the  western  coast  is  lower, 
but  both  are  edged  for  some  miles  inland  by  a  deep  bed  (tf 
sand.  The  soil  of  the  interior  districts  of  Esthonia,  whidi 
are  the  most  fertile,  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay ;  in 
all  parts  are  large  swamps,  many  of  which  are  impassable, 
except  when  hardened  by  the  frosts  of'winter.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  and  wooded 
soil  is  estimated  by  Bienenstamn  at  one  part  only  in 
three. 

Esthonia  contains  228  small  lakes,  besides  the  noi-fhem 
end  of  lake  Peipus,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Narova,  which 
flows  out  of  the  Peipus  into  the  Baltic  and  divides  the 
government  from  that  of  St.  Petersbut^.  This  province 
has  no  streams,  but  rivulets  and  brooks,  some  of  which  flow 
under  ground,  and  occasionally  contain  pearl  muscles 
There  are  sulphurous  and  saline  springs. 

Though  the  temperature  is  moderate  when  compared 
with  tlut  of  the  adiacent  provinces,  the  winter  is  of^Img 
duration,  and  winds  and  fogs  prevail  throughout  the 
year. 

The  soil,  though  deficient  in  fertility,  yields  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  Agritul- 
ture  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry,  and  about  one-ftfth 
of  the  whole  surface  is  under  the  plough.  The  chief  crops  are 
rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  some  wheat,  Indian  corn,  hemp^  flax, 
hops,  and  tobacco  are  also  raised.  The  whole  produce  of 
grain  is  estimated  at  506,000  quarters,  which  being  more 
than  is  consumed,  the  surplus,  about  180,000,  is  applied  to 
making  brandy.  The  Weissenstein  districts,  in  the  south- 
east, produce  much  hemp  and  flax.  As  the  harvest  season 
is  attended  by  heavy  rains,  the  fknners  have  subterranean 
kilns  in  most  parts,  into  which  the  moist  grain  is  carried, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  dried.  Esthonia  has  lai^ 
meadows,  and  produces  abundance  of  hay;  it  has  like- 
wise good  grazing  grounds.  Vegetables  are  of  universal 
growth,  but  little  attention  is  given  to  fruits.  The  woods 
and  forests,  composed  of  the  fir,  pine,  elm,  birch,  larch,  and 
beech,  occasionally  Intermixed  with  the  oak,  alder,  linden, 
crab-apple,  &c.,  spread  over  an  area  oF  about  3300  square 
miles ;  they  are  densest  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Wesen- 
berg  and  Weissenstein. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  rural  industry.  The  native  horse  is  smid) 
in  stature  but  strong  and  enduring  and  the  breeds  oalled 
the  Reval  Klepper  and  Doppelklepper  are  in  much  esteem. 
The  homed  cattle  are  small,  but  afford  much  milk,  and 
large  droves  of  oxen  from  the  Ukraine  are  ihttened  Ibr  the 
St  Petersbui^  market  Much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  breed  of  sheep,  which  are  of  the  German  white  or 
blackish  species.  Goats,  swine,  and  poultry  are  reared  in 
great  numbers.  The  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
badger,  marten,  and  squirrel ;  a  few  elks  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Wesenberg  forests.  The  fisheries  along  the  coast  and 
in  lake  Peipus  are  very  productive.  The  miemal  products 
are  stone  for  building,  potter's  clay,  and  gypsum ;  there  is 
abundance  of  peat 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Esthonians :  they  are 
of  Finnish  descent  of  diminutive  stature,  and  have  light- 
coloured  hair,  in  general  blue  eyes,  a  small  flat  nose,  and 
flattened  countenance.  They  were  sunk  until  late  years 
in  abject  slavery.  The  landholders  are  univetsally  of 
German  or  Danish  extraction,  and  constitute  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country  ;  and  there  are  some  Russians,  and  a 
few  Swedes  and  1?  inlanders  intermixed  with  them.  In 
1819,  when  the  population  amounted  to  2-27,001,  it  com- 
prised 210,240  Esthonians,  and  8836  Germans.  In  1830, 
when  it  amounted  to  228,000,  the  number  of  births  was 
10,881,  and  deaths  7055.  In  1828,  when  it  was  229,398,  the 
towns  contained  24,063,  and  the  rural  districts  205,335  ;  in 
that  year  also  the  number  of  males  was  100,363,  and  females 
104,972. 

Esthonia  contains  563  estates,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  eight  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  43  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  nobili^T^  !nie^n«lu^t8* 
Itui^ies  are  estimated  at  3O,a0OQttzllhfr^LwM[«Lli^fc^ir^ 
dominant  religion  of  the  province ;  even  the  RusscHSneks 
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have  not  more  tlun  eight  or  ten  dliurcheft  in  it  The  super- 
inteadence  of  all  ecclesiutioal  afiiiirs  in  the  Lutheran 
church  is  vested  in  the  provincial  consistory  at  Reval,  and 
the  numhet  of  parishes  is  134.  The  department  of  educa- 
tion, vhich  includes  a  gymnasium  at  Reval,  and  ^bout  fifty 
other  schools,  with  about  1500  pupils  only,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  university  of  Dorpat.  In  1631  the  proportion 
of  pupils  to  the  whole  population  was  not  more  tlun  one  in 
every  148  individuals. 

The  manufactures  of  Esthonia  axe  extremely  limited ;  the 
peasiutUy  are  clothed  not  only  with  linen  but  with  coprae 
wodlen  cloth  woven  in  their  own  houses.  The  only  esta- 
blishments of  any  importance  are  in  Reval,  where  hats, 
leather,  powder  and  starch,  vinegar, and  some  ironware  are 
made.  In  1830  indeed,  there  were  but  three  large  manu- 
fhetories  in  the  whole  province,  and  297  workmen  attached 
to  them.  Vessels  are  constructed  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
islands ;  and  brandy  is  made  on  manv  estates  as  well  as  in 
the  towns,  and  even  by  the  farmers  themselves;  the  distil- 
leries of  this  spirit  amount  to  nearly  400. 

Reval  is  the  emporium  of  trade,  hut  for  want  of  water 
communirations  it  is  not  of  any  great  extent.  The  exports 
consist  of  gra^  brandy,  salt  nsb,  skins  and  hides,  butter, 
tallow,  smoked  herrings  and  salmon,  and  salt. 

Though  public  affairs  are  administered  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  the  other  Russian  governments,  the  country 
retains  some  vestries  of  its  antient  constitution,  amon^ 
vhkh  are  a  provincial  college  or  council,  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal of  jiistiGe,  a  consistory,  and  the  r^j^t  of  making 
brandv  wiuiout  a  license  from  the  government. 

Estnonia  is  divided  into  four  circles,  viz.,  North-west, 
Reval,  or  Revel,  formerly  Harria,  chief  town  Reval 
03,000  inh.),  with  the  islands  of  Nargen  (250),  Wrangel 
(600),  Rokshaer,  Malus,  Hamosaar,  the  Roogs,  and  Odens- 
holm;  South-west,  Hapsal,  formerly  Wiek,  chief  town  Hap- 
sal  (1 450),  with  the  islands  of  Dagoe  ( 1 0,000),  Worms (1 100). 
and  Nuckoe  (450);  South-east,  Weissenstein,  formerly 
Yerven,  chief  town  Weissenstein  (600) ;  North-east,  We- 
senberg.  chief  town  Wesenberg  (400),  with  the  islands  of 
Eckhoim.  Heft,  and  Kranhonn :  besides  the  districts  of 
Kunda.  chief  town  Kunda  (400),  and  of  Laal  (324  inhabit- 
ants). 

BSTIENNB.  [STEFHsm.] 

ESTOPPEI^  an  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action, 
arising  ftom  a  man^s  own  act,  or  the  act  of  some  person 
through  whom  he  claims.  There  are  three  kinds  of  estop- 
pel. 1.  By  matter  qf  record,  as  letters  patent,  pleading, 
&C.  Thus  in  an  action  against  a  patentee  by  his  assignee, 
the  patentee  is  estopped  from  plrading  that  the  patent  is 
invalid. 

2.  By  matter  qf  writing,  as  by  deed,  &c.  parties  and 
privies  are  estopped  fh>m  alleging  anything  contrary  to  the 
deed.  It  is  frequently  laid  down  that  an  indenture  is  more 
effectual  in  working  an  estoppel  than  a  deed  poll  [Deed]  ; 
but  from  the  statement  in  the  book  ftom  whence  this 
position  is  derived  (iSA«p.  7bu«A,  53)  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  fact  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there  admitted  that  if  both 
parties  sign  and  seal  a  deed  poll,  they  are  equally  estopped 
as  if  the  deed  had  been  indented. 

3.  By  matter  in  pait  (in  the  country),  t'. transactions 
between  the  parties  not  evidenced  by  record  or  writing,  as 
livery,  entry,  acceptance  of  rent,  &c  Thus  aftw  accept- 
ance of  rent  a  landlord  cannot  treat  his  leasee  as  a  tres- 
passer. The  rules  which  govern  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  are  laid  down  1  Intt.,  352  b. 

ESTOVERS.  Spelman,  in  his  Law  Glossanr.  says  that 
this  word  is  derived  from  the  French  Stoffa,  and  that  from 
4toffer,  which  is  to  supply  with  necessanes,  and  is  of  the 
same  signification  as  the  Saxon  word  bote.  In  legal  phrase- 
ology it  IS  the  liberty  which  the  owner  of  an  estate  fbr  life  as 
wdl  as  a  tenant  &r  years  (in  the  absence  of  any  stipuUtion 
to  the  contrary)  possMses  of  taking  a  reasonabie  and  neces- 
sary supply  of  wood  fh)m  the  estate  fbr  the  use  tn  furniture 
<iS  bis  house  or  &rm.  and  this,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
it  was  applied,  was  either  called  house  bote,  plough  bote, 
cart  bote,  or  hedge  bote.  Houte  bote  is  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  wood  to  build  or  repair  the  house,  or  to  bum  in  it, 
which  latter  is  also  stmietimes  called  JIre  bote  ;  plough  bote 
or  cart  bote  is  the  wood  emidoyed  in  the  making  or  repair- 
ing all  instrumenta  of  husbuidry,  as  carts  and  ploughs, 
narrows  rakes,  &c. ;  hedge  bote  or  hay  bote  for  repairittg 
lodges,  fenosi^  pales,  stOtti,  and  gates,  and  to  secure  in- 
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If  a  tenant  takes  more  than  is  needful  for  tneso  purposes 
he  may  be  puni^ed  for  waste,  as  if  be  cuts  down  wood  t« 
bum  when  ho  has  sufficient  dead  wood  upon  the  estate ; 
and  a  tenant,  although  he  may  cut  down  and  take  sufficient 
wood  to  repair  pales  and  fences  as  he  found  them,  still  he 
cannot  do  so  to  make  new  ones. 

A  rector  may  also  cut  down  wood  ftr  the  repair  of  his 
parsonage-house  or  the  chancel,  and  evna  for  any  old  pews 
which  Mlone  to  the  rectory ;  and,  like  other  tenants  for  li&. 
he  is  entitled  to  estovers  for  repairing  the  haras  and  out 
houses  belonging  to  the  parsonage. 

ft»cton  uses  uie  word  estovers  in  a  diArent  sense,  vis., 
as  the  sustenance,  which  a  man  committed  fyc  a  mony.  is 
to  have  out  of  his  lands  and  goods  for  blnuelf  and  fomOy 
during  his  imprisonment ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  statute 
Ed.  I.  c.  3,  OS  an  allowance  of  meat  or  cloth ;  but  the  more 
common  and  usual  signification  by  which  it  is  known  to 
lawyers  has  been  already  stated,  (Woodftll,  Landl.  and 
Tenant ;  (Tomyn.) 

ESTRAY,  any  valuable  tame  animals  found  wandering 
at  large  within  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  whose  owner  is 
unknown.  Having  been  impounded,  and  proclaimed  in  the 
church  and  the  (wo  nearest  market-towns  on  a  market<day, 
they  become,  if  not  claimed  in  a  year  and  a  day,  the  ab- 
solute property  of  the  king,  as  loca  paramount  of  the  soil, 
though  generally  the  lora  of  the  manor  or  liberty  is  the 
special  grantee  of  the  crown.  Animals  upon  which  the  law 
sets  no  value,  as  a  dog  or  a  cat,  or  such  as  are  of  a  wild 
nature,  as  a  fox  or  a  wolf,  cannot  be  taken  as  estrays. 
Swans  may  be  taken  as  estrays,  but  no  other  fowL  'the 
king  or  the  lord  does  not  acquire  the  absolute  property  in 
the  estray.  until  the  full  expiration  of  the  year  and  a  day, 
which  runs  ftom  the  first  proclamation,  aim  not  from  the 
seizure ;  therefore  if  it  escape'  before  the  time  to  another 
manor  he  cannot  reclaim  it. 

The  king  or  the  lord  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  estray, 
and  find  it  in  provision ;  he  must  not  use  it,  but  is  liable  to 
an  action  for  so  doing,  though  he  may  milk  a  cow  or  the 
like,  for  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal,  and  is 
necessary.  The  owner  on  the  other  hand,  If  he  claims 
within  the  time  allowed,  must  pay  the  charges  of  finding 
keeping,  and  prodaiming  the  estray. 

It  may  be  observed,  tlut  if  any  person  not  being  eatiOed 
to  estrays,  finds  and  takes  care  of  another's  property,  the 
owner  may  tecow  it  or  its  value  without  being  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  it 

ESTREAT,  from  the  Latin  word  extraetum,  is  a  true 
copy  or  note  on  the  rolls  of  a  court  of  some  original  writing 
or  record,  especially  of  fines  and  amerciaments  which  are 
to  be  levied  by  a  bailiff  or  other  officer.  In  all  cases  of  fe- 
lony or  misdemeanor  where  persons  bound  by  recognizance 
either  to  appear  themselves,  or  for  the  attendance  of  any 
witness  on  trials  of  felon  ies  or  misdemeanors,  neglect  to  do  so, 
the  recognizance  becomes  forfeited ;  an  officer  of  the  court, 
whose  duty  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  assize  or  session,  prepares 
a  list  of  the  defkulters,  and  when  the  same  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Uie  judge  pnsidin^  the  fine  or  foiiUtuze  men- 
tioned in  the  xeot^innce  is  said  to  be  estnatadoroortified 
into  tiie  Exdiequer,  and  process  is  awarded  for  ita  re- 
covery. 

These  fines,  when  levied,  are  paid  into  the  Treasurv,  or 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury  may.  if  uiey  think  fit  previously  to 
the  issuing  of  the  process,  stay  the  execution  and  remit 
the  fine. 

The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  also  empowered  by  a 
standing  writ  of  privy  seal  to  discharge,  mitigate,  or  com- 
pound forfeitures  estreated  into  the  Exchequer  firom  other 
courts ;  and  by  the  4th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  10,  they  are  also 
authorized,  upon  affidavit  and  petition,  to  discfaai^e  es- 
treated recognizances  and  forfeitures,  except  those  incurred 
before  justices  of  the  peace.  (Term  Reporte ;  Bum's 
Juetiee^ 

The  various  acta  of  pailiament  which  now  relate  the 
mode  in  which  fines  are  to  be  levied  upon  ertreated  recog^ 
nizances.  &c  are  the  4th  0<m>.  IV.  cs^.  37,  with  regard  to 
those  before  justices  of  the  peace;  the  7thOeo.IV.,cap.64, 
before  judges  of  assize,  recorders,  &c.,  and  the  3rd  and  4th 
Wm.  iV.,  cap.  99,  which  relates  to  suoh  only  as  are  for- 
feited in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

ESTRELLA.  rPoRTnoAi.] 

ESTREMADUllA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  tha 
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l^rtuni.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  180  Kng- 
IMk  nulei,  and  its  avenge  breadtli  is  about  90  miles  from 
Mst  to  west.   Its  area  is  reckoned  at  about  14,800  English 
square  miles.   Two        rivers,  the  Tagua  and  the  Guadi- 
ana,  both  coming  from  Castile,  cross  the  province  from  east 
to  west,  and  their  respective  basins  fbrm  the  two  natural 
divisions  of  the  province,  that  of  the  Tagus  being  Northern 
Estiemadtira.  called  also  Alta  or  Vyfot  Estremadura.  and 
that  of  the  Ghadiana  forming  the  southern  pert,  which  is 
called  Baja,  or  Lower  Estremadura.  A  ran;^  of  mountains, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  montanas  de  Toledo,  in  New 
Castile*  and  which,  under  the  various  names  of  Sierra  de 
Guadelupe  (5000  feet),  Sierra  Marchal,  and  Sierra  de  San 
Pedro  orosses  Estremfidura  in  a  south-west  and  west  direc- 
tion, and  then  joins  itself  to  the  Sierra  del  Portalegre,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portufrnl,  forma  the  division  between  the 
waters  which  flow  into  ihe  C^uadiana  and  those  which  run 
into  the  Tagus.   To  the  north  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  is 
bounded  by  another  and  still  loftier  ridge,  the  Sierra  de 
Gredos,  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Avila,  in  Old 
Castil^  which  runs  westward  under  the  names  of  Sierra  de 
Francia  and  Sierra  da  Gata,  along  the  boundaries  between 
Estremadura  and  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  entering  Por- 
tugal joins  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Almiates  and  Fcnamaoor.  From  this  northern  ridge  several 
conuctorable  streams,  such  as  the  Alagon  and  the  Hetar, 
flow  southwards  into  the  Tagus.   The  Alagon  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Las  Batueoas,  waters  the  fine  plain  of  Pla- 
sencia,  passes  by  Ctsia,  and  enters  the  Tagus  above  Alcan- 
tara.  Its  whole  course  is  about  70  miles.   Of  the  streams 
which  enter  the  Tagus,  on  the  opposite  or  southern  bank, 
the  principal  one  is  the  Salor,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
San  Pedro,  and  enters  the  Tagus  below  Alcantara.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  northern  division  of  Estremadura 
are:  Plasenoia,  a  bishop's  see,  with  6700  inhabitants,  and 
a  floe  aqueduct:  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  cultivated  territories  in  all  Estremadura :  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Justo,  in  which  Charles  V.  ended  his  days,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Siena  de  Gredos,  to  the  east  or  Pla- 
senda :  Caoerea,  south  of  the  Tsgus,  with  1 0>000  inhabit- 
ants, the  residenoe  of  the  audienda,  or  upper  judicial  court 
of  the  province:  Alcantara  on  the  T^us,  with  3300;  its 
handsome  brid^  built  by  Trajan  was  partly  destroyed 
during  the  Peninsular  war:  Vuenda  de  Alcantara,  near 
the  ft^ntiers  of  Portugal  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Fria, 
with  4700  inhabitants :  Truxillo,  near  the  borders  of  Castile, 
the  birth-place  of  the  Pizarros,  with  4600  inhabitants : 
Coria,  north  of  the  Tagus  and  west  of  Plasencia,  with 
2500. 

The  basin  of  the  Guadiana.  or  southern  division  of  Estre- 
maduza,  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  a  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  Moren^  which,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Gua- 
dalcanal and  ^vra  de  Honasterio,  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Guadiaiia  frmn  those  of  the  Guadalquivir,  running  west- 
wudaalonstheborderaof  the  provinces  of  Estremadiura  and 
Seville,  ana  thwi  entering  that  part  of  Alentejo  which  is 
east  of  the  Guadiana.  This  branch  of  the  Sierra  Morena  is 
oompaiatively  low,  few  if  any  summits  reaching  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  especially  be- 
low  Baduox,  are  low,  flat,  and  unhealthy.  The  finest  dis- 
tricts of  Uiis  part  of  Estremadura  are  those  ofLlereua,  near 
ibe  foot  of  the  Si^a  Morena,  of  Xeres,  and  la  Serena. 
BadajoE  is  the  capital  of  all  Estremadura,  and  the  residence 
of  the  captain-general.  [Basajoz.]  The  other  tuwna  of 
the  southern  division  are:  Merid^  the  antient  Emerita 
Auffusta.  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  a  handsome  Roman 
brio^  OB  the  Guadiana,  restored  by  ^lilip  II.,  a  triumphal 
udi,  the  nmains  of  a  tiieatxe,  of  a  naumaehja,  and  circus, 
and  nomennu  other  traees  of  its  former  splendour;  Xeres 
de  los  Cabelleros,  sonth  of  Bad^oz,  with  9300  inhabitants ; 
Alborquerque,  north  of  RuUtjoz,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  with  6700  inhabitants ;  OUvenza,  a  fortified  p.ace 
formerly  belonging  to  PortagaU  with  2000  inhabitants ; 
Llerena,  near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  with  6500; 
Zalta,  an  industrious  place,  with  tanneries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  hats,  &e.,  7500  inhabitants;  MedeUin,  on  tiie  south 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  the  birth-i^aoe  of  Cortes,  with  1 700 
inhabitants. 

The  whole  population  of  Estremadura  is  vaguely  reckoned 
at  550,000  innabitants,  divided  among  seven  towns,  212  vil- 
las or  boTDu^s,  and  121  aldeasor  villages,  mostly  thinly 
mhabited.  The  ecdeaiastkal  division  consists  of  three 
hifhopries,  namelr*  Bedqoa,  Flaaeneia,  and  Coria,  and  415 


parishes.  There  were  also  170  convents  previous  to  the 
late  suppression.  Estremadura  is  one  of  the  least  populous 
provinces  of  Spain ;  its  depopulation  dates  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  and  the  suosequent  establishment  of  the 
Mesta,  or  administration  of  the  flocks  of  migrating  sheep 
which  took  possession  of  the  vast  tracts  which  had  remained 
abandoned.  About  four  mfllhms  of  sheep  come  to  graze, 
during  winter,  fkom  the  other  provinces  on  the  open  spon- 
taneous pastures  of  Estremadura.  Othw  tracts  are  covered 
with  underwood  and  wild  odoriferous  herbs.  There  are 
also  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  pine  trees,  wher* 
numerous  herds  of  swine  feed :  the  flesh  of  these  antmaU 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with  other  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  Grame  of  every  sort  is  plentifal.  The  cul- 
tivated parts  produce  some  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  and  the  r.^.*,  »'.tve,  mulberry,  and  lemon  trees.  Ex- 
cellent honey  and  wax  are  also  gathered.  Many  nuned 
and  deserted  villages  are  met  with  over  the  country,  with 
traces  of  former  cultivation  and  of  a  population  which  has 
dis^peared. 

llie  Esiremefios,  or  inhabitants  of  Estremadura,  are 
reckoned  the  most  grave  and  taciturn  of  all  the  people  of 
Spain.  Living  in  a  remote  inland  province^  with  few  means 
of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have, 
generally  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  luxuries  or  even  com- 
forts of  othn  countries,  and  therefore  do  not  exert  them- 
selves to  acquire  them.  When  they  have  an  object  in  view, 
they  are  capable  of  great  exertion  and  perseverance :  they 
are  frank,  sincere,  and  honourable,  and  robust  of  body,  and 
disposed  to  military  service,  especially  in  the  cavalry'.  Some 
of  the  boldest  adventurers  who  discovered  and  conquered 
America  were  natives  of  Estremadura.  The  great  number 
of  emigrants  who  left  this  province  for  the  New  World 
during  the  sixteenth  century  nas  been  considered,  but  with 
little  reason,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  country.  The  name  of  Estremadura  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  '  extrema  ora,'  it  being  the  furthest 
and  latest  conquest  of  Alonso  IX.  over  &e  Mom  in 
1228. 

The  high  post-road  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  crosses  Estre- 
madura, and  is  kept  in  good  repair.  The  other  roads  are 
bad,  and  impassable  for  carriages  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
posadas  or  inns  on  the  roads  are  among  the  worst  in  Spain ; 
provisions  are  scarce,  and  the  markets  few  and  ill  supplied. 
On  the  side  of  Portugal,  the  frontier  north  of  the  Tagus  be- 
tween Estremadura  and  Beira  is  marked  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
an  offset  of  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  which  extends  mim  Pena- 
macor,  a  town  within  the  Portuguese  frontier,  southwards 
to  the  Tagus,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara. 
A  road  l^tds  from  Flasen<»a  across  these  hills  by  Zarza  and 
Zibreira  to  Castello  Branco  in  PortunL  South  of  the 
Tagus,  the  western  boundary  of  Estremunrais  much  frurther 
advanced  towards  the  west;  beginnii^  near  Montalvi^ 
about  35  miles  west  nt  Alcantara,  it  continues  soutii- 
wards,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Castello  de  .Vide  and 
Campo  Mayor,  which  are  in  Alentejo,  down  to  the  Guadiana, 
a  few  miles  below  Badajoz.  From  thence,  for  about  30 
miles  southwards,  the  Guadiana  serves  as  a  boundary,  aftw 
which  an  ill-defined  tortuous  line,  of  about  50  miles  more, 
first  south  and  then  south-cast,  marks  the  limits  between 
Estremadura  and  Alentejo.  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which  forms  the  north  boundary  of  Andalusia. 

Estremadura  has  mines  of  (topper,  lead,  and  iron ;  and 
one  of  silver  at  Lagrosan,  near  Alcocer.  The  manufactures 
axe  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  leather  and  hats  at  Badajoz, 
Zafra,  and  Caceres.  The  annual  net  income  derived  from 
the  land  belonging  to  lay  proprietors  is  estimated  byMinano 
at  55  millions  of  reales  vellon,  or  little  more  than  half  a 
mnikm  steiiing^  and  that  belonging  to  the  de^  both  re- 
gular and  secular,  before  the  late  suppression,  at  21  millions 
and  a  hal^  or  about  210,000/.  sterling.  (Minano,  Dieeionario 
Geografico,  article  *  Estremadura  ;*  and  also  '  Statistical 
Tabfes'  annexed  to  the  art '  Bspana Ancillon ;  Bowles.) 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  is  boundeil 
on  the  north  by  Beira,  on  the  east  partly  by  Beira  and 
partly  by  Alent^o,  on  the  south  by  Alentejo,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  length  of  the 
province  from  north  to  south,  from  the  village  of  Lavaos, 
which  lies  on  the  sea-coast  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  , 
Mondego,  to  the  borders  of  Alentejo  near  Melides,  south 
of  the  lagoon  of  Setubal,  is  about  140  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  aboift  8f  " 
of  the  Estrella,  which  cAiaiiKfiitt'c ' 
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to  west,  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  sou^h-vest,  which  enters 
Sstremadura  east  of  Pomhal.  and  runs  obliquely  through 
the  length  of  the  province  under  the  various  names  of  Serra 
de  Ijouzao,  Serra  de  Alberdos,  Monte  Junto,  and  Serra  de 
Boragueda.  The  Sierra  de  Baragueda  stretches  to  near  Torres 
Vedras,  and  there  meets  at  an  oblique  angle  the  ridge  which 
spreads  from  east  to  west  irom  the  Tagus  to  the  sea  across 
the  peninsula  in  which  Lisbon  is  situatM.  This  latter  ridge, 
vhich  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  narrow  but  deep 
ravine  extending  from  Tcwres  Vedras  towards  Sobral,  frir- 
nished  Loi^  Wwington  in  1810  with  a  valuable  position  of 
defence  against  the  French  invading  army  under  Marshal 
Massena.  The  line  of  bills  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Zizandre.west  of  Torres  Vedras,  to  the  townof  Alhandra  on 
the  Tagus,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  Yiillage  of 
Sobral  lies  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  line. 

The  central  ridse  or  continuation  of  the  Estrella  chain 
already  mentioned  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Tagm  from  those  streams  which  run  direct  into  the  ocean. 
Amonji;  the  tributaries  to  the  Tagus,  the  most  considerable 
are— r  The  Zezere,  a  rapid  stream  which  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Guarda  in  Upper  Beita,  enters  Estrema- 
dura  nesi  Pedrogao,  and  runnmg  southvaids  receives  the 
Narvao  from  Thomar,  and  then  enters  the  Tagus  at  Fun- 
hete  below  Abrantes.  2.  The  Aiembuja,  called  also  Rio 
Mayor,  which  rises  mirth  of  the  town  of  Rio  Mayor,  and 
flows  in  a  tortuous  course,  passing  near  Cartaxo,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Santarem,  and  enters  the  Tagus  above 
Villa  Francsu  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  north-west 
dope  of -the  ridee  into  the  ocean  are — I.  Hie  Lis,  which 
rises  near  Alcanhede,  flows  by  Batalha,  receives  the  Lena 
near  Leiria,  and  enters  the  sea  south  of  Cape  Paredes.  2. 
The  Alcoa,  which  rises  south  of  the  lis,  is  joined  by  the 
Bai;a  (the  two  together  giving  the  name  to  the  town  of  Al- 
coba^a),  and  after  a  short  course  enters  the  sea.  3.  The 
Arnoya,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  group  of  Monte 
Junto,  passes  by  Obidos  and  Rolixa,  where  the  first  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  the  French  in  the 
ninsula  took  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  1806,  and  thrai 
enters  the  lake  or  l8«oon  of  Obidos  which  eonununiefaes 
with  Ae  sea.  4.  Farther  south  towards  Torres  Vedras  is 
the  river  Marceira,  which  passes  by  Vimieiro,  and  aftex  a 
short  course  enters  the  sea  south  of  Peniche  Point .  5.  The 
stream  Zizandre  rises  below  Sobral,  flows  through  the  ra- 
vine above  mentioned  between  the  Serra  de  Baragueda  and 
the  ridge  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  west 
extremity  of  the  lines. 

That  part  of  Estremadura  which  lies  north-west  of  the 
'.entral  ridge  and  between  it  and  the  sea  is  mostly  flat  and 
sandy  towards  the  coast,  and  either  barren  or  covered  with 
forests  of  pines.  Leiria  lies  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  Lis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hilU  which  are  covered  with  olive  plantations.  The 
country  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  ridge  sloping  to- 
wards the  Tagus  is  finer  and  better  cultivated,  especially 
the  plains  about  Thomar  and  Santarem,  which  are  mn*  fer- 
tile, and  abound  with  olive  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  fine 
pasture  grounds.  The  country  about  Cartaxo  produces  much 
wine.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  whole  province  is  that 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  toward 
Lisbon.  A  second  range  of  hills  rises  behind  the  first,  ex- 
tending from  Mafra  and  Ericeira  on  the  sea,  to  near  Povoa 
on  the  Tagus,  the  high  summit  called  Cabe^a  de  Monta- 
chique  standing  in  the  centre ;  and  south  of  these  are  the 
hills  of  Cintra,  Queluz,  Bellas,  &c.,  which  command  the 
city  of  Lisbon  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  down  to  Fort  St 
Julian.  Bet\(uen  these  various  ranges  are  delightfril  valleys, 
covered  with  villages,  convents,  and  quintas  or  country-seats, 
and  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  remarkably  well 
cultivated.  This  pleasing  exception  to  the  generally  slo- 
venly state  of  agriculture  over  the  greater  part  of  Portu- 
gal was  attributed,  in  the  last  oentuiy,  and  by  autho- 
rities not  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  partialitv,  to  the  example 
of  the  English  residents  at  Lisbon,  who  being  partial 
to  rural  life,  took  pains  to  embellish  their  country-nouses 
and  gardens  according  to  the  foshion  of  their  native 
country,  and  thus  inspired  the  Portuguese  with  a  taste  for 
imitating  them  by  availing  themselves  of  the  abundant  re- 
sources which  a  fine  soil,  a  favourable  site,  and  a  genial 
clime  afford.  (Du  Chatelet  and  Bouigoing,  Voyage  en  Pov 
iugcU.)  The  vineyards  of  Bucellas,  Q^cavellas,  and  CoUares, 

Sroduce  excellent  wine.    The  neighbourhoods  of  Mafra, 
Eintra,  CoUares,  Queluz,  Cascaes,  are  justly  cei^rated  for 
their  nmantic  posilion.  A  ideaiing  sketeh  of  diew  de- 


lightfril spots  is  given  in  Beckford's  JUcoHe^hiu  vf  Porhh 

gk,  1835. 

The  southernmost  part  of  Estremadura,  which  lies  on  th 
left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  is  not  so  fine  as  that 
on  the  right  bank,  being  mostly  low  and  flat,  sad  unhealthy 
in  several  places.  A  range  of  hills  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Serra  de  Portalegre  in  Alentejo,  which  is  itself 
joined  to  Uw  motmtaiiu  of  Spanish  Estremadun,  rune  from 
east  to  west  at  some  distance  soutii  of  the  Tsgna,  enters 
Portuguese  Eitremadura  north  of  Setubel,  and  terminates 
on  the  peninstda  of  Almada  opposite  to  Lisbon.  But  the 
limits  between  Estremadura  and  Alentqo  are  not  marked 
by  this  range,  the  line  of  demaioatioD  being  a  tortuous  and 
capricious  one,  beginning  from  the  sea  north  of  Cape  Sines, 
Uien  teking  a  semicircular  sweep  to  the  eastward,  crossing 
the  river  Sadao  and  the  range  above  mentioned  east  of 
Alcacer  do  Sal,  and  then  turning  northwards  and  following 
the  course  of  the  river  Canha  to  the  Tagus.  The  country 
inclosed  within  this  Une,  the  sea  and  the  Tagus,  forms  the 
comarca  or  district  of  Setubal  which  is  inclu&d  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura.  But  farther  to  the  east  Estremadura 
again  encroaches  upon  Alentqo,  extending  along  the  leit 
bank  of  the  Tagus  from  Salvatem  up  to  Perales,  wfaieh  lies 
nearly  oppwUe  Alnantes  and  the  nills  called  (Smes  de 
Ourem :  the  limiU  between  Estiemadota  and  Alentqo  are 
marked  on  this  side  by  the  coarse  of  the  rivers  Soro  and 
Zatas,  the  latter  of  which  foils  into  tile  Tagus.  This  part  <^ 
Estremadura  contains  the  territories  of  Chamusca,  Almeirim, 
and  Salvatetra,  which  are  included  in  the  administrative  dis- 
tricts of  Santarem  and  Alemquer  beyond  the  Tagus.  Ac- 
cording to  a  new  territorial  division  planned  by  the  Cortes 
of  ]  822,  the  Tagus  was  to  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
Estremadura,  the  whole  left  bank  being  considered  as 
belonging  to  Alentejo.  But  the  political  convulsions  that 
followed  prevented  the  new  plan  from  being  put  into 
execution. 

Estremadura  is  divided  into  the  following  comarcas  or 
distriete:— I.  Lisbon,  which  indudes  the  capital  and  its 
suburbs;  Belem.  with  its  splendid  monastenr;  Bemflca, 
near  the  fine  aqueduct  of  Agoas  Livxea,  which  carries  the 
water  to  Lisbon ;  Campo  Gmnde,  with  an  impt^nt  manu- 
foctory  of  silks ;  Bellas,  with  3400  inhabitants ;  Oeiras  on 
the  Tagus  below  Belem,  once  the  residence  of  the  marquis 
de  PombaL  The  population  of  the  comarca  of  Lisbon  is 
estimated  at  360,000.  2.  Torres  Vedras.  with  the  town  of 
that  name.  3400  inhabitants ;  and  also  Mafra,  with  3000. 
and  its  splendid  palace,  church,  and  convent,  called  the 
Escurial  of  Portugal,  and  a  vast  royal  park ;  Ericeira,  near 
MafVa,  a  small  fiuiing  harbour;  and  the  port  of  Cascaes, 
near  the  entrance  of  ^e  Tagus.  3.  Villa  Franca,  with  the 
pretty  town  of  tliat  name  on  the  Taeus  above  Lisbon,  with 
4000  inhabitants;  and  Alhandra,  with  2000,  a  manufsctorv 
of  lime,  and  bric^  kihu,  which  supply  Lisbon  with  bricks. 
4.  Alemquer,  with  the  town  of  that  name^  2600  inhalntKits, 
and  a  paper  manuftctory ;  and  the  town  of  Chamuaea  be- 
yond tne  Tagus,  with  3000.  5.  Santarem  •  the  town  of  that 
name  stands  on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  the  Tagus,  with 
se^-eral  massive  convents  and  other  ^ttensive  buildings, 
an'd  an  old  castle,  and  7300  inhabitants.  The  other 
towns  of  this  district  are :  Tones  Novas,  a  livdy  place  in 
a  fine  country,  with  about  4000  inhabitants;  Gol^ao  on 
the  Tagus,  where  one  of  the  principal  fairs  of  Portugal  ia 
held ;  Salvaterra  de  Magos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
with  a  royal  villa  and  hunting  park,  which  contains  wild 
boars.  6.  Thomar,  containing  tne  town  of  Thomar,  east 
of  Santarem,  with  4000  inhabitants,  a  large  manufoctory 
fbr  qiinning  cotton,  manuf^tories  of  hats  and  worsted 
Btufb,  and  a  vast  convent  belonging  to  tiie  mUituy  cedar 
of  Christ  The  other  towns  are:  Alnantes,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  above  the  Tsgus,  with  5000  inhabitants,  the  fine 
church  of  St  Vmcent,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  over  theTagus. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  does  not  extend  much  above 
Abrantes,  which  is  about  90  miles  above  Lisbon  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  Punhete,  at  the  oonfluence  of  the 
Zezere  with  the  Tagus,  Sardoal.  with  3000  inhabitants,  and 
Pedrogao,  at  the  foot  of  the  Estrella,  belong  also  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Tliomar.  7.  Ourem,  north-west  of  Thomar ;  the 
town  of  that  name  has  3000  inhabitants.  8.  Leiria,  cod- 
taining  the  town  of  the  same  name,  with  2000  inha- 
bitant^ with  a  biahop's  see  and  a  castle,  on  a  steep  roct 
Near  it  is  the  village  of  Marinhagrande,  wiUi  a  glass 
manufactory,  establUhed  by  an  EngUsh  speculator.  The 
odnr  towns  ctf  this  district  are-  P<HabM,  near  the  bor. 
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den  of  Bain,  with  4800  inbiliituto.    BataUw,  neir 

Leiria,  vith  its  splendid  convent  and  church,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Norman  Gothic  architecture;  it  was 
built  by  King  John  I.  after  the  v'ctory  which  he  gained 
over  the  Spaniards  at  Aljuborrota,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  kings  m  Portugal. 

9.  Alcoba^a,  containing  the  town  of  Alcoba^i,  south-west 
of  Leiria,  with  about  1300  inhabitants  and  a  magnifi- 
cent convent  The  harbour  of  San  Martinho  is  near 
Alcoba9a,  and  forther  south  is  the  strouff  castle  of  Pe- 
niche,  on  a  promontory  iacine  the  Berlengas  Islands. 

10.  The  district  of  SetubaL  The  town  of  that  name, 
often  by  corruption  called  St  Ubes,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sedao,  has  a  good  harbour  and  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  expwts  la^  quantities  of  salt,  vrhieh  is  made 
from  sea-mter  in  the  neKhbourhood,  and  also  wine  and 
fruits,  especially  oranxes^  It  is,  next  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
the  molt  commercial  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  river 
Sadao  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Ihfonchique,  on  the  borders 
of  Algarves,  and  is  navigable  for  about  30  miles  above 
Setubal.  The  other  towns  of  this  district  are ;  Almada, 
opposite  to  Lisbon,  with  4000  inhabitants.  Aldea  Gal- 
lego,  higher  lip  the  river,  which  is  the  common  landing- 
place  from  Lisbon  to  the  southern  provinces ;  it  has  about 
4000  inhabitants,  chiefly  boatmen  and  fishermen.  Cezimbra, 
west  of  Setubal,  near  Cape  Espichel.  with  a  small  harbour 
and  4000  inhabitants,  chiefly  fishermen.  Alcacer  do  Sal 
and  Azeitao  are  small  towns  in  the  interior. 

The  whole  population  of  Estremadura  is  reckoned  by 
Miuano  at  800,000  inhabitant*.  Its  area  has  been  variouily 
stated ;  according  to  Antillon  and  Hinuo  it  is  750  square 
Span^h  leagues  of  20  to  a  linear  d^ree  of  latitude.  Hie  cli- 
mate IS  generally  healthy,  being  firee  from  the  excesuve  heats 
of  Alentejoand  from  the  cold  winters  of  Beira.  The  westerly 
winds,  which  find  an  opening  along  the  wide  vall4y  of  the 
Tagua,  refresh  the  air.  The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  sea-coast, 
abotmd  with  flsh.  The  principal  products  of  the  country 
are  wine,  oil,  maize,  fruits  of  every  swt,  and  cattle.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  rather  scarce ;  but  Lisbon  imports  com  and 
flour  frura  other  countries. 

ESTREMOS.  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Portugal, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  Tarra  in  Alentejo.  It  consists 
ot  the  upper  and  the  lower  towns ;  the  numer  with  the 
citadel  standing  on  an  eminence,  the  latter  in  the  valley 
below.  Population  6500.  Here  Schomhetv  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Spaniards  in  1663 ;  38*  46'  N.  lat,  23'  W. 
long- 

ESTUART.  [AsniAiLY.I 

ETAHIO  is  a  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  achenia,  or 
small  closed  up  seed-like  seed-vessels,  pl^ed  upon  a  suc- 
culent reoeptaele.  The  strawberry  and  the  raspberry  an  of 
this  nature,  and  are  ver^-  incorrectly  called  berriet,  in  the 
ootanical  sense  of  the  word  berry,  [dacca.] 

ETAMPES,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  road  from  ^ris  to  Orl£uis,  28  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  31  miles  by  the 
road.  Etampes  is  on  the  bank  of  two  little  streams,  that 
unite  just  below  the  town  with  the  river  J  nine  (or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  river  Etampes),  which  flows  into  the 
Essone,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine. 

In  the  year  91 1  Etampes  was  burnt  by  the  Northmen  or 
Normans  under  RoUo.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, or  the  b^inning  of  the  next,  Constance,  irilb  of  Ro- 
bert Kng  of  Fnaee,  built  here  a  castle,  and  Robert  him- 
self oonvwted  the  O^twy  of  the  castle  into  a  collegiate 
church.  The  castle  was  held  for  the  king  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  by  officers  who  had  the  tides  of  Pr6- 
vOt,  Bailli,  or  Vicomte.  Tliere  was  a  Jews'  synagogue  at 
Etampes,  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  France 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  Ast.  1 182,  was  converted  into  a  church, 
that  of  Notre  I>ime,  yet  standing.  In'  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury Etampes,  whicb  had  previously  been  a  rojral  domain, 
was  given  by  Philippe  le  Bel  to  his  brother  Louis,  Count  of 
Evreux.  It  afterwards  came  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dukes  of  Herri,  Bourgogne,  Bretagne,  and  again  of 
Bourgogne.  In  the  sixteenui  century  Etampes,  with  its 
territory  or  county  was  ereeted  into  a  duehy  in  fiivour  of 
Jean  de  Brasses  whose  wife  was  mistraas  of  Fnncoia  I. 
In  the  rel^iioua  wars  of  France,  aj>.  1562,  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  brought  into  France  hy  the  Rince 
of  Coow.  In  A.D.  1567  it  wbs  taken  by  assault  hy  the 
Huguenots;  m  aj>.  1589  it  was  the  readesvous  of  the 
tioops  of  the  httga^  ftom  whom  U  was  taken  by  Bunti  UL 


In      1590  it  was  taken  from  the  party  of  the  League. 

into  whose  hands  it  bad  acam  fiUlen,  by  Henri  IV.,  who 
caused  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  to  be  razed.  The  town 
suffered  much  from  the  exactions  of  the  contending  parties 
in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde. 

The  town  is  in  a  tolerably  fertile  valley,  and  eonaists 
principally  of  one  street  The  tower  of  Guinette  is  the  only 
remain  of  the  antient  castle.  There  are  at  present  four 
churches.  That  of  Ndtre  Dame  has  a  lofty  tower  and  spire ; 
the  semicircular  arch  may  be  observed  in  it  The  church 
of  St.  Giles  is  also  very  antient;  it  has  the  semicircular 
arch,  with  zig-zag  mouldings.  There  are  in  the  town  several 
houses  built  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  arts,  espe* 
dally  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Etampes,  mistreas  of  Fran- 
cois I.  The  towQ-hall  is  an  antient  turreted  building. 
Iliere  is  a  large  public  granary  earected  recently.  Etampes 
is  surrounded  hy  promenades  planted  witii  treea.  Near  the 
town  is  an  antient  building,  probably  of  Roman  origin,  but 
popularly  called  '  the  tower  of  Bnmehaut*  A  modern 
castle  has  been  erected  upon  these  ruins. 

The  population  of  Etampes  in  1832  was  8109.  The} 
manu&cture  soap,  leather,  woollen  yam,  cotton  counter- 
panes, and  faosieiy;  and  trade  in  wool,  com,  flour,  and 
honev.  There  are  more  than  forty  mills  of  difilBrent  kinds 
on  the  two  brooks  which  water  Etampes:  sandstone  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much  garden-stuff 
raised  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Etampes  is  the  cK[Hial  of 
an  arrondissement  (which  had  in  1832  a  population  of 
41,208),  and  has  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  (tribimal  de 
prttniin  instance),  a  hi^  adiod,  and  an  agricultural  ao- 
dBty,  Guittard  and  GecMnoy  de  St  Hilain  wen  natives  of 
this  town. 

ETA  WISH,  a  dislriet  in  the  province  of  Agra,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Furruokabad  and  Alighur,  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdom  of  Oude,  on  the  south  by  C^wnpore,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  district  of  Agra.  The  district  -of  Etaweh 
forms  part  of  the  Doab,  and  was  acquired  by  the  Englidi 
from  the  king  of  Oude  in  1801.  The  principal  towns  are 
Etaweh,  the  antient  coital,  and  Minpooree,  the  modem  ca- 
pital ;  Kanoje,  Belah,  and  Shekoabad.  The  town  of  Etaweh 
stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  26°  47'  N.  lat 
and  76"  53'  E.  long.,  about  70  miles  south-east  firom  Agra. 
Minpooree  is  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Issa,  in 
27"  14'  N.  lat  and  78"  54'  E.  bug.,  about  62  miles  east 
from  Agra.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  oouutry,  and  is  a  populous 
place.  Kanoje  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  G&oges,  in 
27°  4'  N.  lat  and  79*  47'  E.  long.,  about  65  miles  west- 
north-west  from  Lneknow.  This  is  a  very  antient  |dac»: 
it  was  formerly  of  considerable  extent,  and  at  the  penod  of 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  was  the  capital  of  a  powetfiil 
empire,  but  at  uesent  consists  of  only  one  street  It  is  two 
miles  distant  mm  the  Ganges,  but  is  connected  with  that 
river  by  means  of  a  canal.  Belah  is  about  21  miles  south- 
south-west  from  Kanoje,  in  26°  49'  N.  lat  and  79°  27'  E. 
long.  Shekoabad  is  situated  in  27°  6'  N.  lat  and  78°  27' 
E.  long.,  about  37  miles  east-south-east  from  the  city  of  ' 
Agra.  The  soil,  productions,  and  climate  of  this  district 
have  already  been  deaeribed.   [Aou;  Doas.! 

ETCHING.  [ENORATiNa.] 

ETFU.  [E0PU.3 

ETHAL,  a  substance  sepanted  fimn  spermaceti  by 
Chevreul.  It  is  a  solid,  fliaiUe  at  neariy  the  same  point  as 
spermaceti,  and  on  oooUng  erystalliies  in  plates.  It  it  in- 
soluble in  water;  but  in  alcohol  at  160^  Fahr.  is  much 
more  soluble  thui  spermacett  It  is  suaceptible  of  union 
wi^  various  bases,  with  which  it  forms  salts  or  soaps. 

ETHELBALD,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  eUeet  surviving 
son  of  Ethelwulf,  who  resigned  to  him  the  throne  of  that 
state  in  855  or  856.  [ETHBLWULr.]  Oa  the  death  of 
Ethelwulf  in  857  or  858,  Ethelbald  married  his  youi^ 
step-mother,  Judith  of  France ;  but  the  vehement  remon- 
strances of  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  prevailed  upon 
him,  after  some  time,  to  abandon  the  incestuous  oonneuon. 
Judith  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  and  the  ancestress  of  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and,  through  her,  of  all  the  sueceeding 
kings  of  England.  The  chnaiielen  qiaak  in  vary  femmr* 
able  terais  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ethelbald;  hot 
although  be  had  greatiy  distinguished  himself  in  the  wan 
with  the  Danes  in  hb  nthw's  time,  his  own  nign  is  not 
marked  by  any  military  events-  He  died  in  860,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  Ethdbert.  i 

BTHELBBBT»  or.  as  the  mmM^f^t^O^^ 
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AEDItBERCr.  vtB  the  fourth  king  of  Kent  in  lineal 
ileecent  from  Hengist,  through  Eric  or  Aeac.  Ocha  or 
Oehta,  and  Ermeric,  whom  be  succeeded  while  yet  a  child 
in  the  year  560.  As  the  representative  of  the  first  leader 
of  ihi  Anf^lo-Saxons  and  tne  founder  of  the  oldest  king- 
doni  of  the  Heptarchy.  Ethelbert,  as  soon  as  he  attained 
maiihood,  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  title  of  Bretwalda 
with  CeawHn,  king  of  Wessex,  who  claimed  that  supreme 
(Ugnity  as  the  grandson  of  Cerdic.  [Enoland.}  He  in- 
vaded Wessex  in  568  ;  but  the  war  was  speedily  ended  by 
his  defeat  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Wibbandune.  now 
Wimbledon,  in  Surrey.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  one 
of  the  states  oC  the  Heptarchy  drawing  the  sword  against 
another.  Ethelbert,  however,  according  to  Bede,  came  to 
be  abknowledged  as  bretwalda  about  the  year  589,  after 
the  decline  of  the  fi)rtunea  of  Ceawlin,  who  was  deposed 
tthout  this  time  by  his  subjects,  and  ended  his  days  a  few 
years  after.  Ethelbert  retained  the  supremacy  during  all 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  though  it  would  seem  that  his 
title  never  was  acknowledged  by  the  kings  of  Northumbria. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert  vas 
bis  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  establishment  of  that 
religion  in  his  dominions  by  the  ministration  of  St  Augus- 
tine. [AuousTiNE,  St.]  Ethelbert  professed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  was  baptized  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost  a.d. 
597.  The  Christian  worship,  howe\-er,  must  have  been 
fkuttiliar  to  him  long  before  this  time ;  for  he  had  been 
married  to  a  Christian  wife,  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Chari- 
b«rt,  king  of  Paris,  in  the  year  570,  and  she  and  her  at- 
tendantsliad  ever  sioee  practised  their  own  religion  under 
the  ffuidance  of  Liudhara.  a  bishop  who  had  accompanied 
her  m>m  France.  After  his  conversion,  Ethelbert  exerted 
himself  with  zeal  in  the  dillVision  of  bis  new  feith.  He 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  about  the  year  604  in 
his  own  dominions,  in  addition  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, the  establishment  of  which  is  dated  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Aagustine.  To  him  also  most  be  principally  attri- 
buted the  foundation,  about  the  same  time  with  that  of 
Rochester,  of  the  bishopric  of  London,  in  the  state  of  Essex, 
which  was  at  this  time  governed  in  subordination  to  Kent 
by  Sebert,  Seberct,  Sabert,  Saebryht,  or  Saba,  a  nephew 
(H  Ethelbert.  Bede  says  that  the  cathedral  of  London, 
which  was  dedicated,  like  the  others  that  have  unce  been 
built  on  the  same  sit^  to  St  Paul,  was  erected  at  the 
joint  expense  of  Ethelbert  and  Sebert.  The  conversion  of 
Ajb  king  and  people  of  Essex  had  previously  been  effected 
through  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Kent  It  was  also 
through  his  daughter  Edilberga,  who  married  Edwin,  king 
of  Northumtnia,  that  Christiani^  was  introduced  into  that 
state.  [Edwin.] 

Ethelbert  deserves  especial  remembrance  in  English  his- 
tory on  another  account  He  is  the  author  of  the  earliest 
of  our  written  laws,  the  collection  of  *  Dooms,'  as  Bede 
calls  them, '  which  he  established  with  the  consent  of  his 
witan  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine.'  They  are  written  in 
^  Saxon,  or  English,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bede,  although  all 
the  other  Teutonic  nations  employed  the  Latin  language 
in  their  codes ;  and  they  ore  the  eariiest  laws  exist  m 
any  bulmrous  or  modem  tongae.  There  is  no  reason  how- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  n^pwitims  which  they  established 
were  in  general  new.  They  relate,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  (Eng.  Com.  p.  44), '  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  pecuniary  fines  payable  for  vanous  transgressions,  the 
ofiSmoes  against  the  church  being  first  enumerated.  These 
were  of  new  introduction;  hut  every  other  mulct  was 
known  before ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  jmncipal  benefit 
of  the  law  consisted  in  a  foirer  apportionment  of  the  com- 
pensation to  the  crime  than  could  be  obtained  according 
to  the  older  customs.'  The  collection  consists  altogether 
1^  ei^ty-nine  enactments  or  clauses;  at  least  as  it  has 
eome  down  to  modem  times.  But  the  only  copyof  itwhich 
we  poosDst  is  that  contained  in  the  volume  called  the  '  Tex- 
'tna  RoAsnstt,*  whidi  was  compiled  by  Emnlphus,  bishop 
of  Roebeeter,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 

*  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  as  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  obeerved, 

*  ttttt  the  text  of  an  Anglo-Norman  manuscript  of  the 
tweUUi  century  exh3)its  an  unaltered  specimen  ot  the 
Anelo-Saxon  of  the  reign  of  Ethelbert  The  lai^uage  has 
erioentiy  tieen  modarnized  and  cormpted  by  successive 
transeriptione.  oome  passages  are  quite  unintelligible. . . . 
Neither  is  there  any  proof  miatever  of  the  integnty  of  the 
text  It  cannot  be  ossMlad  with  any  d^ree  qf  oonfldenoe 
iwt  we  have  the  i^le  of  the  law.   Destitute  of  any  sU- 


tut6ry  clause  or  enactment  it  is  Arom  the  title  or  rubrie 
alone  that  we  learn  the  name  of  the  legislator.'  The  next 
oldest  Anglo-Saxon  laws  that  have  been  preserved  (those 
of  Hlotbaere  and  Eadric,  also  kings  of  Kent)  are  mote 
than  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  Ethelbert 

Ethelbert  died  in  6 1 6.  He  appears  in  his  old  age  to  have 
married  a  second  wife,  but  her  name  has  not  been  recorded. 
All  that  we  know  of  her  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Ethel- 
bert, her  youth  and  beauty  were  sufficient  to  tempt  his  son 
and  successor,  Eadhald,  to  take  her  to  his  bed,  and  ol 
course  to  renounce  at  the  same  time  the  profoaaion  of 
Christianity.  After  a  short  time  however  Kadbald  dis- 
missed his  atepmo^w,  and  returned  to  the  &ith  he  had 
abandoned,  of  which  he  ever  after  continued  a  firm  sup- 

etrter.  The  dignity  of  Bretwalda  went,  on  the  death  of 
tbclbert,  to  Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles. 
ETHELBERT,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  second  sur- 
viving son  of  KtbelwulE  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of  the 
ouhordinate  state  composed  of  Kent  Essex,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey  in  852.  on  the  death  of  Athelstan.  [ETBKLW(Ti.r.] 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ethelhald.  in  660,  although 
excluded  by  his  father's  will  ftom  the  succession  to  the 
supreme  crown  of  "Wessex,  he  was  preferred  by  the  Witan  to 
his  younger  brother  Ethelred,  who  claimed  under  the  will. 
The  chronicles  celebrate  the  courage  and  militarr  talents 
of  Ethelbert :  but  no  events  of  his  bIkhI;  reisn  are  aistinetiy 
recoided.  It  appears  however  that  the  Northmen  continiiea 
to  make  ooeanonal  descents  both  on  the  coasts  of  Wessex. 
and  on  those  of  other  parts  of  the  island.  All  that  we  are 
told  of  Ethelbert  is,  tlmt  he  died  in  865  or  866.  He  appears 
to  have  left  a  son,  SUidwold,  and  other  children ;  but  he 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Wessex  by  bis  youngw  bro- 
ther Ethelred. 

ETHELRED  I.  (called  also  Edelred  and  Ethered),  king 
of  Wessex  and  head  of  the  Heptarchy,  was  the  third  sur- 
viving son  of  King  Ethelwulf.  who  in  his  will  (ratified  by 
the  Witan)  appointed  Ethelred  to  succeed  to  the  throne  im- 
mediately auer  his  eldest  brother  Ethelhald;  he  did  not 
however  succeed  till  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Ethelbert  in  866.  (Ethblwult  and  Etbblbert  of  Wes- 
sex The  reign  of  Ethelred  was  eminently  disastrous  both 
for  Wessex  and  for  the  other  states  of  England.  In  the  last 
year  of  ttie  preceding  king,  the  great  Danish  t^iet,  Ragnar 
Lodbrug,  had  been  taken  prisoner  whfle  makiiig  an  attack 
on  Noiuiumbria,  and  put  to  death  with  cmel  torturaa.  It 
appears  to  have  been  with  the  purpose  of  avenging  diis 
loss  that  the  various  Scandinavian  nations  immediately 
united  their  strength  in  that  great  expedition  against  Eng 
land,  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  half  the  countzy. 
Hie  invaders,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  under 
the  command  of  Inguar  (or  Ivar)  and  Ubbo  (or  Hubba) 
landed  on  the  coast  of  East  Anglia,  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  Ethelred  to  the  tlirone  of  Wessex.  Having 
encamped  and  passed  the  winter  on  shore,  they  marched 
into  Yorkshire  in  the  spring  of  867,  took  possession  (1st 
March)  of  the  city  of  York,  and  having  there  (12th  April) 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  on  attack  of  the  Northum- 
bnans  under  Osbert  and^  Ella,  made  themselves  uaslera 
of  all  Uie  kingdom  of  Northmnbria  to  the  sonth  of  the  Tyne, 
and  placed  Inguar  over  it  asking.  Tbof  then  maichedinto 
the  kingdom  of  MCerda,  and  psKied  the  winter  867-S  in 
the  town  of  Nottingham.  Beorbed,  the  Mercian  king,  now 
solicited  the  ud  of  Ethelred ;  and  the  king  of  Wessex.  ac- 
companied by  his  younger  brother  Alfind,  whom  be  appears 
to  luve  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  royal  power,  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  i^nst  the  foreigners.  The  Danes 
however  did  not  venture  to  engage  the  allied  foroes  of  Wessex 
and  Mercia ;  and  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  they  agreed  to 
evacuate  Nottingham  and  to  retire  to  York.  In  ^t  cit^ 
they  remained  quiet  fbr  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  all 
the  next  dunne  which  England  was  afflicted  by  a  severe 
fkmine,  followed  by  a  terrible  mortality  both  of  human  be- 
ings and  cattle.  But,  in  the  sprinc  of  870,  disregarding  the 
late  pacification,  they  resumed  hostilittes,  carryii^(  their 
arms  oeross  the  Humber  into  linecdnshire,  which  was  in 
eluded  in  the  dominions  of  Mada.  Notwithstondbg 
some  attempts  to  cheek  their  progress,  which  wwenisde  \n 
Earl  Algar.  the  governor  of  the  Patriot,  they  speedily  om- 
ran  all  Lincoln,  and  pushed  their  way  into  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory of  East  Anglia,  sacking  and  destrc^ing  in  their  course 
the  abbevs  of  (>aylaml  and  MedehamsteM  (or  Peterbo- 
rough), the  town  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  nunnery  of  Ely, 
«»d-m««acring  ont^^^ij^,^^ 
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with  unbeud-of  ferocity.  At  a  vilkge  called  Hoxton,  in 
Norfolk,  thev  Mized  Bdmund,  the  East  Anglian  king,  and 
put  him  to  death :  he  sustained  the  torments  ^ey  indicted 
upon  him  with  such  constancy  that  he  was  afterwards  re- 
vered as  a  mar^'r.  and  the  20th  November,  the  day  on 
which  he  met  his  &te,  was  aaeigned  to  him  in  the  calendar. 
His  deatti  made  the  Danes  masters  of  East  Anglia,  over 
which  they  placed  God  run,  one  of  their  chiefi*  as  king. 
They  now  resolved  to  iumde  Weuex,  the  only  stete  whien 
they  had  not  either  eouguexed  «  xendered  powerlesa^  Thay 
entered  Berkshire,  under  die  command  of  Halfilen  and 
Bace^,  and  took  the  town  of  Reading  without  encountering 
any  resistance ;  but  th^  were  soon  after  attacked  by  Ban 
Etfaelwulf  at  the  ne^Efaoourine  villfige  of  Inglefteld,  and 
drii^  from  their  ground  with  the  loss  of  Sidnor,  one  of 
iheir  most  renowned  captains.  Four  days  afler  they  were 
fallen  upon  at  Reading  b^  King  Ethelred  and  his  brother 
Alfred ;  but  on  this  occasion  Uie  Saxons  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  the  brave  Earl  Ethelwulf  being  among  the  slain. 
The  battle  of  Reading,  however,  was  followed  in  four  days 
more  by  another  more  important  encounter  at  a  place  which 
the  old  writen  call  Anoeaduu,  or  the  Ash-tree  Hill,  and 
which  luu  been  supposed  by  wnsa  to  be  Ashbury  in  the 
west,  by  othen  Ashton  in-the  east,  of  Beriuhite.  The  Danes 
were  lure  attaeked  with  ^reat  impotuositr  and  valour  by 
Alfred,  and,  notwithstanduig  their  advantageous  position, 
were,  after  a  struggle  of  some  length,  coinpletely  defbated 
and  put  to  flight  It  is  said  that  the  Ei^lish  chased  them 
for  tne  whole  of  the  night  and  next  day  over  the  country 
till  they  reached  the  town  of  Reading,  in  which  they  again 
shut  themselves  up.  But  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of 
Ash-tree  Hill  they  again  met  the  two  kings  of  Wessex  at 
Basing,  in  the  north  ctf  Hampshire,  and  this  time  the  Eng- 
lish were  worsted.  A  similar  result  attended  the  next  battle, 
fought,  about  two  months  after,  at  a  place  called  Merton, 
which  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  Merton  in  Sur- 
rey, Merton  in  Oxfordshire,  Merden  in  Wilts,  and  Morton 
in  Berkshire.   In  this  oigagement,  which  must  have  taken 

SUce  early  in  871,  Ethelnd  leoeived  a  wound,  <^  wfaieh  he 
ied  soon  after  Eastw,  leaving  ii»  now  almost  sbadowr  in- 
heritance of  (he  crown  ai  Wessex,  and  what  would  at  a  uiter 
period  have  been  called  the  suzerainty  of  England,  to  his 
younger  brother  Alfi^ 

ETHBLRED  II.,  tumamed  the  tfnrsady,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  youngest  son  of  King  Edgar,  by  bis 
second  wife,  the  infamous  Elfrida.  On  the  murder  by  El- 
frida  of  his  elder  brother,  Edward  the  Marbr,  in  978,  he 
was  reluctantly  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Witan,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  individual  having  pretensions  to  the 
crown ;  even  Dunstan,  who  had  steadily  opposed  the  party 
of  Elfiida  throujghout  the  late  reign,  findmg  himself  now 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  accession  of  her  son.  He  was 
crowned  by  Dunstan,  at  Kingston  on  the  Thames,  on  the 
1 4tb  of  April,  being  at  th  is  time  only  a  boy  of  ten  yeare  old. 
The  reign  d  Bthelred  the  Unready  is  on  the  whole  ^ 
most  euunitoua  and  di^;racefbl  in  English  histny.  The 
feeble  and  distracted  government  that  arose  out.  of  his  mi- 
nority and  otreumstanoes  of  his  accession  immediately 
drewoncemoreupon  England  the  attention  of  the  northern 
piratioai  powers,  who  had  now  remitted  their  attacks  for 
nearly  a  century.  A  small  body  of  Danes  landed  at  South- 
ampton in  98ft ;  and  scarcely  a  year  passed  afterwards  in 
which  one  part  or  other  of  the  coast  was  not  in  like  manner 
visited  and  ravaged,  usually  with  impunity.  At  length,  in 
991,  a  mndi  lai^r  force  tun  had  befbre  appeared  arrived 
under  two  leaders,  named  Justin  andOurthmund,  and  after 
taking  the  town  of  Ipswich,  procecdod  to  Maldon,  and  there 
cneountermg  the  Sngtidi  army  commanded  by  the  aldw- 
man  Brithnod,  <Atained  a  eomplote  -vktiorr,  Bnthnod  him- 
self being  sUn.  On  diis  it  was  Maolved  by  the  Bi^lidi 
MTitan,  on  the  advice,  it  is  ssid,  of  Sirie,  who  had  sucoeeded 
Dunstan  as  the  kiln's  chief  counsellor,  to  buy  off  the  in- 
itiders  with  a  sum  onnoney.  They  agreed  to  accept  10,000 
pounds  of  silver,  which  was  acconOngly  paid  to  them, 
being  raised  by  an  impost  on  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom,  which  ftom  this  time  became  a  regular  tax,  xmdet 
the  name  of  the  Danegeld,  and  was  parhaps  the  first  direct 
tax  imposed  in  Bngland.  It  was  felt  however  that  this  was 
a  very  precarious  expedient  to  trust  to ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Denes  were  gono)  the  govenun«it  proceeded  to  fit  out  a 
ibrmidable  fleet,  whidi  m^ht  perhaps  have  been  of  service 
if  it  had  been  rtady  to  meet  uem  when  ^xy  arrived.  As 
it  ms,  it  m  no  wour  afloat  than  it  was  rendsred  uselesB 


by  trbachery  and  mismanagement.  A  squadron  of  Dmti 
having  again  appeared  on  the  coast  in  992,  Alfric,  the  com- 
manderoftbe  English  fleet,  when  sent  to  surprise  them, 
secretly  gave  them  information  of  the  intended  attack,  ana 
then  went  over  and  joined  them.  The  next  year,  when  the 
Northmen  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, and  took  by  storm  the  castle  of  Bamb4xrou£^  ibe 
leaders  of  the  Ibroe  sent  against  them  in  like  mumar  de- 
serted to  the  enemy..  In  994  a  mudi  mate  pomrftil  ama- 
ment  than  had  yet  appeared  sailed  up  the  Thamea  under 
the  oonunand  oi  Sweyn  or  Svtin,  kin^  of  Denmark,  and 
Oisve  king  of  Norway ;  it  consisted  q£  nme^-four  ships,  and 
directed  ia  first  effcMls  against  London,  whuih  however  de- 
fended itsdf  successfully  against  the  assault.  The  invadtvs 
then  overran  and  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Essex,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire.  In  the  end  they  were  again  bought 
off  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  their  demand  this 
time  rising  to  16.000  pounds  of  silver.  Olave  now  con- 
sented to  embrace  Christianity;  and  he  faithfully  kept 
his  promise  of  never  again  molesting  England.  Not  so 
the  king  of  Denmark;  his  forces  continued  their  attacks 
year  after  year;  and  at  last,  in  1001,  Ethehed  found  him- 
self once  more  compelled  to  ad  himsdf  of  them  for  the  mo- 
ment by  his  old  expedient  He  was  now  obliged  to  pay 
them  24,000  pounds  of  silv«r. 

For  what  length  of  time  the  relief  whidi  he  thus  pur- 
chased m^ht  fiave  lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Ethelred 
now  resorted  to  another  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ev  il,  which 
was  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  adhered,  but  combined  the  qualities  of  being  at 
once  still  more  uinustiflable  and  still  less  likely  to  prove 
efficacious.  On  the  iSth  November,  the  festi^'al  of  St. 
Brice,  in  the  year  1002,  the  English  inhabitants,  in  obe- 
dience, it  is  said,  to  secret  instructions  received  in  every 
city  from  the  government  the  evening  before,  suddenly  rose 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  Danes  who  were  resi- 
dent among  them,  and  put  them  to  death,  men,  women,  and 
children.  There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  precue 
extent  to  which  the  maasacra  was  carried,  and  it  cannot  be 
suppoaed  to  have  comi«ehended  all  the  persons  of  Danish 
descent  resident  in  the  country,  ftr  in  many  districts  it  is 
certain  that  the  majority  of  the  inhahitanta  were  of  diis 
description ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  la^ 
number  of  persons  perished.  This  atrocious  and  in  avenr 
way  unwise  proceeding  did  not  loi^  remain  witliout  its  nt 
pfinishment.  The  next  year  Sweyn,  whose  sister,  married 
to  an  English  earl,  had  been  among  the  butchered,  again 
appeared  on  the  south  coast ;  and  from  tfais  time  it  may  be 
said  the  kingdom  bad  no  rest.  After  the  devastations  of 
the  invaders  bad  been  continued  for  four  years,  they  were 
once  more  bought  in  1007byapayment  of  36,000  pounds 
of  silver.  The  next  year,  by  extrawdinary  efforts,  a  nu- 
merous fleet  was  built,  and  assembled  at  Sudwieh ;  but  a 
dispute  arising  among  the  taptains,  one  of  them  deserted 
with  twen^  vessels^  uid  turned  pinte,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  were  soon  after  destroyed  a  tempest.  Meanwhile^ 
all  the  other  ibrms  of  public  calamity  combined  to  afflict 
the  nation.  '  The  king  was  an  object  of  general  hatred  or 
contempt ;  the  nobility  were  divided  into  hostile  f^tioos ; 
and  funines  and  contagious  diseases  vied  with  the  swords 
of  the  invaders  in  destroying  the  miserable  people.  In 
1 009  a  new  Danish  force  arrived,  under  a  leader  named 
Thurcbil,  who  fbr  the  three  following  years  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  the  only  part  of  the  country  that  had 
hitherto  afforded  an  asylum  from  the  foreigners,  the  fens 
of  East  Anglia.  At  last,  after  he  had  sacked  and  burned 
the  city  of  Canterbury,  liiurobil  was  bou^t  off  in  1012  by 
a  payment  of  48,000  pounds  of  sflver,  and  he  and  his  m* 
lowers  agreed,  on  beiiw  allowed  to  setde  in  the  oonntry,  to 
become  the  subjects  w  the  English  king.  But  the  next 
year  Sw^  hinuelf  agun  made  his  i^ipearanoa,  now  avowii^ 
liis  determination  not  to  depart  till  be  had  efiboted  the  con- 
quest of  the  country.  Entering  the  Humber,  he  leoeived 
the  submission  both  of  the  Noruiumbrians  and  of  the  parts 
of  Lincoln  that  were  in  like  manner  chiefly  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  Danish  descent.  He  then  marched  across 
the  country  to  London,  putting  all  the  males  to  the  sword 
as  he  advanced ;  but  the  capital,  which  was  defended  by 
Ethelred  and  Thurohil,  resistmg  his  assault,  he  turned  tu 
the  west,  and,  cMnpelUng  the  nobles  to  make  their  submis- 
sion to  1dm  wherever  be  passed,  he  proceeded  to  Bath,  and 
there  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  <^JS>V^V^-' 
Soon  after  this  London  submitt4agtb^fefis^fAi^9At^V^^Mn*' 
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Ae  middle  of  January,  1014,  Ethelred  fled  to  the  court  of 
Rieluud  duke  of  Normandy,  wfaoBe  sister  Emma  he  had 
married  some  years  before.  He  had  previously  sent  thither 
Emma  and  her  two  children. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  however  $weTn  died.  His  son 
Canute  was  immediately  prodaimed  kiiw  by  the  army ;  but 
the  English  determined  to  recall  Ethelred.  He  was  brought 
Imek  aoGordinglyi  after  entering  into  a  solemn  asreement 
witii  the  WHan,  that  he  would  be  a  good  lord  to  them,  and 
asnuid  all  they  wished  to  have  amended,  and  that  all  things 
ir^  lid  be  forgiven  which  had  been  done  or  said  ^inst 
him.  th^  on  their  parts  promising  that  they  would  all  turn 
to  him  without  fraud,  and  would  never  again  permit  the 
Danes  to  have  dominion  in  England.  Caiiute  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  flight  before  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment ;  and  it  is  said  that  another  general  massacre  of 
the  Daues  that  were  left  behind  in  the  country  signalized 
the  restoration  of  a  national  government.  But  Canute 
returned  the  following  year  with  a  powerful  fleet :  he  was 
immediately  joined  by  Thurcbil,  who,  till  now,  ^had  re- 
mained fluthnil  to  his  English  allegiance;  other  chieft 
IbUowed  Tlinrt^'s  exampk,  and  a  great  part  of  Uie 
ooonb^  wpears  to  have  aeain  speedily  submitted  to  the 
Danes.  Ethelred  was  cMinned  to  his  bed  by  illness  when 
Canute  arrived,  and  he  died  in  Luidon  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1018,  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  was  preparing  to 
attack  that  city.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  sumamed 
Ironside,  his  eldest  son  by  a  lady  named  Elfleda,  wno  is 
said  to  have  borne  him  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  but  to 
whom  it  is  doubtftil  if  he  was  ever  married.  Edward,  one 
of  his  two  sons  by  Emma  of  Normandy,  whom  ho  married 
in  1002,  aUo  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  [Edmund 
Ironside,  and  Edward  thb  Confessor.] 

ETHELWULF  was  the  son  of  Egbert  the  Great,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  Wessex  and  the  suwemacy 
over  the  other  states  of  the  Heptartliy,  in  638.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  which  Egbert  had 
eonquered  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  and  also  that  of 
Sorr^,  which  had  hitherto  been  indnded  in  Wessex,  were 
at  the  same  time  formed  into  a  separate  but  subordinate 
kingdom,  and  put  under  the  government  of  Alhelstane, 
whom  some  of  the  chroniclers  state  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son,  others  a  yoimgei  arotber  of  Etbelwulf.  There  is  no 
older  authority  than  that  of  Malmesbury  (whose  account  is 
indisputably  incorred.  m  several  particulars  and  improbable 
in  others)  for  the  story  that  Etbelwulf  was  a  monk  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death.  His  early  education  is  recorded 
to  have  been  conducted  first  by  Helmstan,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  afterwards  by  Switfain,  whom,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  he  advanced  to  the  same  see;  and  he  bad  also 
served  with  distinotion  in  the  field  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
fttber.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  he  retained  as 
his  ehief  counsellor  the  able  Alstaa,  bishop  of  Sherborne, 
who  had  been  in  gi-eat  fiivour  with  Egbert  What  has 
been  preserved  of  the  history  of  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Etbelwulf  consists  almost  delusively 
of  the  detail  of  a  swies  of  contests  with  the  Danes,  who  now 
continued  with  incessant  perseverance  those  descents  upon 
the  English  coasts  whicn  they  had  oommenced  in  the 
preceding  reign.  In  S37  three  squadrons  of  them  made 
attacks  on  different  points  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
next  year  they  landed  again  in  great  strength  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and,  after  defeating  the  troops  sent  to  oppose  them, 
marched  across  and  ravaged  the  country  down  to  the 
Thames.  In  839  three  hard  battles  are  recorded  to  have 
been  ftught  at  Rochester,  Canterbmy,  and  London,  besides 
an  action  at  sea,  near  Charmouth,  in  which  the  English 
fleet,  commanded  by  Etbelwulf  in  person,  sustained  a 
defeat.  For  some  years  after  this  however  the  Northmen, 
abandoning  Britain,  directed  all  their  eflSirts  against  the 
coasts  of  France.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  850  a 
tody  of  them  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  when,  so  ill-pre- 
pared was  Ethelwulf  for  the  attack,  that  the  foreigners  were 
enabled  for  the  first  time  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  country. 
In  the  spring  of  851  they  were  joined  by  ereat  numbers  of 
their  countrymen,  and  the  whole  multttuiw  ascending  the 
Thames  in  a  fleet  of  350  vessels,  plundered  Canterbury  and 
London.  They  then  penetrated  into  Surrey ;  but  here  they 
isere  met  by  Ethelwulf  at  Okele^.  and  after  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate b^tle,  were  defeated  witb  immense  loss.  Tbqr 
vere  soon  after  worsted  in  another  battle  at  Wenbniy*  in 
Devonshire,  and  also  in  a  sea-fight  near  Sandwich  1^^ 
Athelatane,  the  king  of  Kent  The  oonseqaMice  wam  that 


the  Danes  did  not  again  make  any  attempt  on  Engbns 
during  the  reign  of  £thelwul£ 

In  632,  on  the  death  of  Athdlstane,  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  was  assigned  by  Ethelwulf  to  his  second  son,  Ethel- 
bort  he  himself  retaining  the  chief  sovoreignty  as  before. 
The  following  year,  at  the  request  of  Beohred,  or  Burhred, 
king  of  Mercia,  he  led  an  army  against  the  Welsh,  and 
marched  through  their  eonntry  as  fcr  as  the  Isle  of 
An^^esey,  impelling  them  to  a»nowledge  themselves  the 
subjects  of  himself  and  Beohred.  On  the  termination  ctf 
this  expedition  he  gave  his  daughter  Ethdswitha  in  mar- 
riage to  the  king  of  Merda.  In  855  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son  Alfred, 
who  had  been  also  carried  to  that  city  in  the  preceding  year 
by  bishop  Swithin.  Ethelwulf  had  by  this  time  lost  his 
first  wife  Osberga,  a  daughter  of  Oslac,  designated  the  king's 
cup-bearer ;  and  now,  on  his  return  through  France,  he 
fell  in  love  with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  that  country,  and  married  her,  aithoueh  she  had 
not  yet  reached  her  twelfth  year.  Meanwhfle  however  his 
eldest  son  Ethelbald,  taking  advantage  of  bis  father's 
absence  (whom  perhaps  be  represented  as  being  in  his 
dotage),  had  entered  into  a  scheme  fer  seinng  the  throne. 
It  is  sdd  that  among  his  accomplices  was  the  prime  minis- 
ter Alstan,  and  tha^  he  was  also  supprated  oy  the  chief 
nobility,  from  which  we  may  coigeetnre  that  the  attempted 
revolution  was  not  without  some  strong  reasons  in  its  fevour. 
And  although  the  return  of  Ethelwulf  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vented the  mil  success  of  the  design,  it  was  substantially 
carried  into  effect  It  was  agreed  at  a  solemn  meeting  of 
the  Witan  that  Ethelbald  should  become  king  of  Wes- 
sex, and  that  Ethelwulf  should  reign  as  sovereign,  with 
Bthelbert  under  him,  in  Kent  and  the  otha  eastern  pro- 
vinces. It  may  be  supposed  that  in  his  new  position  Ethel- 
wulf enjoyed  uttle  more  than  a  nominal  authority.  He 
vpeat  the  remainder  of  his  days  mostly  in  exercises  of  de- 
votion, and  died  in  BS7  or  858.  By  his  will,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Witan,  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Kent  to 
his  second  son  Ethelbert  and  that  of  Wessex  in  succession 
to  his  other  sons,  Ethelbald,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred. 

One  of  the  legislative  acts  of  the  reign  of  Etbelwulf  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  namely,  the  grant  which  he 
made  in  854  or  855,  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan,  ia 
favour  of  the  church,  and  which  was  wont  to  be  considered  I 
as  the  <H-iginal  foundation  of  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  I 
tithes.  The  grant  is  recited  by  higulfus,  Malmesbury,  i 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  but  not  in  the  same  terms. 
Lingard  observes  that '  the  copies  are  so  diSierent  and  the 
language  issoobscure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  real 
object;  whether  it  were  to  exempt  fivm  all  secular  servicca 
the  tenth  part  of  each  manor,  whoever  miriit  be  the  pos- 
sessor, or  to  annex  that  portion  of  land  to  the  possessions 
which  had  already  been  settled  on  the  church.'  It  cannot. 
Turner  thinks,  have  been  the  original  grant  of  Uie  tithes 
of  all  England.  The  *  words,'  he  observes,  '  imply  either 
that  it  was  a  liberation  <^  the  land  which  the  cler^  had 
before  been  in  possession  of  firom  all  the  services  and  |wy- 
ments  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  lands  were  generally 
liable,  or  that  it  was  an  additional  gift  of  land,  not  of  tithes,  i 
either  of  the  king's  private  patrimony,  or  of  some  other 
which  is  not  explained.'  Falgrave  contends  that  it  was  not  a  ' 
grant  of  tithes,  but  a  grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  land  by 
metes  and  bounds,  to  be  held  free  from  all  secular  services ; 
yet  he  admits  that  the  interpretation  which  construes  the 
grant  into  an  enfranchisement  of  all  the  lands  which  the 
church  then  possessed,  is  *  not  altogethOT  vud  of  prt^wi- 
bili^.'  {Enr.  Com.  p.  159.)  There  is  a  dispute  dso  about 
the  date  of  uie  grant  Palgrave  conceives  that  Ethelwulf 
made  it  on  bis  return  from  Rome ;  Turner  and  Linnrd 
Ixfth  place  it  before  his  joumev  thitiier.  The  latter  adds: 
'  This  charter  was  at  first  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ; 
but  in  a  council  of  the  tributary  states,  heu  at  Winchester 
in  855,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nationsaf  the  Saxons.* 

ETHER.  r^THXR.] 

ETHEREO^,  sometimes  written  ETHERIDGE,  SIR 
GEORGE,  bom  about  1636,  was  a  distinguished  wit  and  i 
dramatic  writer  of  the  reign  of  Chaites  II.  According  to 
the  usual  routine  of  a  gentleman's  education  at  that  time, 
he  studied  law  at  an  inn  of  court  and  traveled.  In  1664  be  j 
made  his  first  public  appearance  as  author  of  the  comedy 
called  *  Leva  in  a  Tub.'  '  She  Would  if  she  Could  *  followed 
in  1668,  and  *  Hie  Han  of  Moden*  SirFmUng  Flutter,'  in 
1676.  All  these  wBtgtMtiMLsiWQffl&onr  hy  the 
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public,  but  'Sir  Fppling  Flutter'  bas  been  tbe  ntoBt  es- 
teemed. <rhey  placed  hina,  with  Buckingbam,  Rochester, 
Sedley,  &c.,  in  the  first  rank  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  Ease 
and  brilliance  of  dialo^e  are  their  characteristic  excel- 
lence ;  but  they  have  an  ingrained  taint  of  licentiousness 
running  through  the  whole  conception  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage,  which  has  long  excluded  them  from  tbe  stage.  If 
the  characters  are  supposed  (which  is  ihe  author^  best 
excuse)  to  be  but  hiehly  coloured  copies  of  the  fine  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  toe  day,  we  shall  marvel  that  the  name 
and  estimation  of  gentlemen  should  ever  have  been  sullied 
by  sueb  a  total  want  of  truth  and  honour.  Sir  George 
Ether^'s  verses  are  not  numvous,  and  emuist  of  oeea- 
<:iona1  pieces,  lampoons,  songs,  and  short  amatory  poems, 
some  of  which  are  of  a  very  licentious  character.  Their 
Ktyle  may  be  guessed  from  his  appellations  of  earn  Etherege 
.ind  gentle  George.  Rochester,  in  his '  Session  of  tbe  Poets,' 
gives  high  praise  to  our  author,  in  saying  that 

Of  all  mail  that  writ, 
Thera'a  dom  had  mom  fcney,  taate,  Jodgment,  and  wit. 

Fancy  and  wit  may  be  allowed  him :  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment suited  Rochester's  own.  Ether^'s  private  life  may 
be  guessed  from  his  writings :  play  injured  his  fortune,  de- 
bauchery his  constitution.  He  repaired  the  former  by  mar- 
rying a  rich  widow,  whose  price  was  a  title ;  and  to  win  her 
he  purdiased  his  knighthood.  He  was  in  James  II.'s 
household,  and  was  afterwardi  employed  by  that  king  as 
minister  to  Ratisboo,  where,  by  aome  aoooonts,  he  died 
from  a  &I1  down  itairs  after  a  convivial  entertainment;  but 
this  appears  uncertain.  The  time  of  his  death  seemi  to 
have  been  about  the  Revolution. 

There  is  an  editkm  of  his  Plays  uid  Poems  in  Bvo., 
London,  1704,  and  one  in  12mo.,  London,  1715. 

ETHE'REUH,  a  theoretic  carburetted  hydrogen,  con- 
sisting of  4  equivaiehts  of  carbon  =  24,  and  5  equivalents 
of  hydn^n  =  5:  its  equivalent  is  therefore  29.  Among 
the  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed  respecting 
the  constitution  of  sthers,  that  which  supposes  it  to  contain 
ethereum  (as  it  is  termed  by  Dr.  Kane,  and  ethule  by  Ber- 
zelius),  as  a  base  combined  with  oxygen,  in  perhaps  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others.  It  is  indeed  true  thai  ethereum  has 
never  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  allowing  its 
existence,  ntfaer  may  be  rwarded  as  an  oxide  of  ethereum, 
alcohol  a  bydreted  oxide  of  ethereum  or  a  hydrate  of  »ther, 
and  Bulphtfvinio  acid  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  hydrated 
bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethereum,  or  a  hydrated  biaulphate 
of  sther. 

KTHE'RIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of  Conchifsrs, 
placed  by  many  authors  among  the  ChctmideB,  hut  sepa- 
rated by  Deshayes  and  others  fVom  that  family  for  the 
reasons  assigned  under  the  article  Chahacba. 

Animal  closely  approximating  to  that  of  Unio.  Lobes 
of  the  mantle  disunited  throughout  their  length,  and,  con- 
sequently, without  either  tubes  or  syphons.  Below  the 
foot,  the  branchie  of  the  right  side  unite  themselves  to 
those  of  the  left  side  in  the  medial  line,  and  leave  below 
lliem  a  rather  large  canal,  in  which  the  vent  terminates. 
The  branehul  leaflets  are  unequal,  strongly  striated  and 
festooned  on  their  ttw  border.  The  mouth  is  rather  large, 
and  ftimisbed  on  each  aide  with  a  pair  of  palps  like  those 
of  tbe  Uniorut.  Finally,  (and,  as  Deshayes  observes,  it  is 
n  great  singulari^  in  an  animal  that  lives  attached  to 
loreign  substances.)  it  is  provided  with  a  very  lai^  foot, 
which  may  be  compared  in  regard  of  its  Ibrm  and  pontion 
with  that  of  Unio. 

Shell  adherent,  thick,  nacreous,  very  irregular,  in«iui- 
valve,  inequilateral;  umboties  sbwt,  thick,  indistinct ;  M'ng-tf 
toothless,  irregular,  undulated,  callous;  ligament  longitu- 
dinal, tortuous,  external,  penetrating  pomtedly  into  the 
interior  of  the  shell ;  mtu(Mlar  impreseioru  oval,  irregrilar, 
one  superior  and  posterits,  tbe  other  infeiiOT  and  anterior ; 
imlliol  impression  narrow  and  small. 

Oft».— U.  Deshayes  obsenres  that  on  examining  the  shells 
of  this  genus,  in  whioh  the  ligament  is  not  ruptured,  it  ap- 
pears uat  the  ligament  is  not  entirely  internal  or  sub- 
mtemal,  like  that  of  the  meters,  but  that  it  has  completely 
the  stnieture  of  external  ligaments.  It  is  when  the  shells 
are  young  ^t  the  structure  of  the  ligament  is  most  easily 
recognized.  There  are  two  muscular  impressions,  always 
very  distinct  in  old  individuals ;  but,  in  the  youne  ones,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  one  only  can  be  distinguished,  and 
it  Was  uptm  an  in^vidual  in  this  state  of  growth  that  H. 
de  F^russao  established  his  genus  MuUeria,  which,  in  the 
P.  C  No.  fiOl. 


opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  cannot  be  retained.  With  rcgaiTd 
to  the  crenulatioDS  on  the  hinge  adverted  to  by  M.  de 
Fjrussac,  M.  Deshayes  states  that  he  had  seen  on  the  \*ry 
individual  which  M.  de  Fi^russac  had  in  his  hands  some 
small  fhicturea  resulting,  as  it  appeared  to  M.  Deshayes, 
fi^m  this  cause,  namely,  that  the  diell  having  been  taken 
with  the  animal,  the  valves  had  been  separated  by  attacking 
the  ligament  with  a  sharp  mstrument. 

Geograjihicai  Distribution,  Habit*,        Lamarck  consi- 
dered the  ^eaxaEtkeria  to  be  marine,  and  accounted  for  its 
having  escaped  the  notice  of  soologists  because  it  was  at- 
tached  to  rocks  at  great  depths  in  the  sea.   Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  after  noticing  the  locality  attributed  to  iha  genua 
by  lAmarek,  remarks  that  two  circumstanoes  observable  in 
the  Etheria  (E.  semUmaia),  figured  in  his  plate,  would 
have  induced  him  to  suspect  that  this  was  a  fresh-water 
shell,  or  at  least  au  inhabitant  of  lestuaries  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers;  Ist,  its  having  an  epidermis,  which  remains  only  in 
those  parts  least  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  the 
greatea*  part  especially  of  the  upper  valve  being  eroded  in  a 
veiT  irregular  manner ;  and  2ndly,  its  being  partly  covered 
with  the  remains  of  those  ovate  vesicular  Bodies,  supposed 
to  be  the  eggs  of  some  molluscous  animals  so  frequently 
seen  on  fresh-water  shells.   M.  CaiUiaud  was  the  first  to 
make  known  the  ffact  that  the  genus  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fresh  waters,  and  M.  de  F^russao  (Mimotret  de  la  Soa'iU 
(THiHoire  Naiurelle,  vol.  L)  published  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject fhim  M.  Oailliaud's  materials,  in  which  the  former  also 
made  a  revision  of  the  species.   M.  Deshayes,  in  his  treatise 
<m  the  genus  (BncychpSdie  Mithodique),  states  that  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  adhere  by  the  one  or  the  other 
valve  indifferently,  which,  he  remarks,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  OTstera  or  the  Ckama.   That  Etheria  may  be  attached 
indifferently  by  either  valve  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
after  the  assotion  of  M.  Deshayes;  but  Mr.  Broderip 
iZool.  Trans.,  vol.  i.)  observes  that  the  same  species  of 
Chama  is  sometimes  attached  by  the  right,  sometimes  by 
the  left  valve.  [Crahacba,  vol.  vi.,  p.  470.]   M.  Rang, 
during  a  voyage  to  Senegal,  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  Etheriee  which  live  200  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  the  Senegal,  and,  together  with  M.  Cailliaud, 
who  recaved  the  animal  from  the  Nile,  published  a  memoir 
(Minwiret  du  Muskm  d'Hietoire  Naturelle)  flill  of  inte> 
rest,  in  which  the  animal  was  described  for  the  first  time 
The  rivers  <^  AfHca  and  Madagascar  appear  to  have 
afforded  the  specimens  (which  are  still  rather  scarce  in 
cabinets)  hitherto  ooUected.   M.  de  F^nisaac,  in  his  me- 
moirs, gives  the  following  information  from  M.  C^lliaud. 
'  We  first  meet  with  Eiheriee,'  says  that  zealous  traveller, 
'  after  passing  the  first  cataract ;  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
exist  below ;  they  become  very  abundant  in  the  province  of 
Rebata,  beyond  the  peninsula  of  Mer5e.   The  inhabitants 
collect  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  ornament  their 
tombs  with  them,  and  they  say  that  they  come  fivm  the 
more'  elevated  parts  of  the  Nile,  from  Sai'^,  where  they  are 
eaten.'   M.  Ckulliaud  found  them  as  &r  as  Fazoql,  the  most 
distant  country  into  which  he  penetrated  firom  the  Blue 
River.  In  Sennaar,  the  inhabitants  informed  M.  C^aiUiaud, 
that  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  river  was  low, 
they  took  ihem  with  the  animal ;  but  notwithstandin)t  all 
his  endeavours,  M.  CaiUiaud  could  not  obtain  aiiy  living 
specimens,  the  river  being  then  always  too  high,    ^ey  arc 
said  to  be  very  common  in  the  Jaboussi,  a  river  which  runs 
into  the  Blue  River,  and  in  alt  appearance  the  numerous 
confluent  streams  of  this  great  arm  of  the  Nile  produce 
them  also.   The  number  found  upon  the  tombs  throughout 
Ethiopia  is  so  great,  that  it  is  astonishii^;  that  Bruce  and 
Burcknaidt  should  not  have  menti<Ried  thrai.  il^iol.  Joum., 
vol  i.) 

Lamarck  recorded  four  spedes  of  EUteria,  which  he  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  each  ooutainine  two  species.  The 
first  of  these  consists  species  which  have  an  oblong  cal 
losity  in  the  base  of  the  shell ;  the  second,  of  those  which 
have  no  encrusted  caltosi^  at  tbe  base  of  the  shell.  These 
four  species  M.  de  F^russac  (with  justice  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Deshayes)  reduces  to  two ;  so  that  the  sections,  as  left 
by  Lamarck,  would  ,eaoh,  in  that  case,  consist  but  of  one 
species,  viz.,  the  first  of  Etheria  ellipHca,  and  the  tecond 
(k  Etheria  sermlunata,  M.  Deshayes  ranarks  thatLaraarck 
saw  but  a  very  small  number  of  individuals,  and  not  being 
aware  of  their  extreme  variation,  estabhshed'  species  from 
the  form  of  the  shell ;  and  it  is  certain,  he  adds,  that  if  we 
were  to  follow  the  same  indicsm^^Si  the  present  day,  >e 
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might  estabitsh  a  epecies  for  each  individual.  Ho  notices 
M.  Ranges  judicious  obserration,  that  in  tHe  same  species 
there  are  individuals  armed  with  spines,  and  others  devoid 
of  those  appendages,  and  that  the  shades  of  this  character 
are  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  of  the 
smallest  importance.  In  following  out  this  principle,  M. 
Rang  considers  Etheria  tub\fera  of  Sowerby  and  Etheria 
Cailliaudi  of  F£ruasac  as  identical,  and  E.  Corteroni  of 
Michelin  to  be  the  same  as  B.plumbea  of  F^nissac-  It  is 
to  the  last-named  species  that  If.  Deahayes  thinks  that  the 
gcnns  MuUeria  (faould  be  referred. 


Etheria  MmiluDnta. 


Etheria,  or,  as  some  write  it,  jEtheria,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  a  fossil  state.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Raftnesque  uses  the  term  for  a  genus  of  Macrourous  Crus- 
taceans belonffing  to  the  PalcemonicUs. 

ETHERINE,  a  peculiar  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  has 
also  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of  ffither.  It  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  4  equivalents  each  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

ETHERO-SULPHURIC  ACID-ETHIONIC  ACID. 
Tliis  acid  is  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  slowly  into  absolute  alconol  kept  cold ;  by 
their  mutual  action  an  oleaginous  fluid  is  formed,  without 
the  evolution  of  any  gaseous  matter.  This  fluid  is  to  be 
mixed  with  water  and  saturated  with  biu^tea,  by  which  a 
portion  of  sulphate  is  separated,  and  eUiero-suIphate  of 
borvtes  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in  vacuo. 

The  acid  in  this  salt  is  stated  to  consist  of — 

Two  equiv.  of  sulphuric  acid  .  .  80 
One  equiv.  of  ethnine  ....  28 
One  equiv.  of  vater  9 

Equiv.  (tf  ethero-sulphuiio  oc  ethionio  acid  1 17 

It  may  be  considend  either  as  a  hydrated  bisulpbate  of 
etherine,  or  as  an  uihydnnis  bisulphate  of  nther,  or  of  oxide 
of  ertuffenm. 

ETHICS  is  the  science  which  relates  to  otir  mental 
afibctions,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  they  are  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  right  or  wrong.  (Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
Leetwet,  p.  486,  Ecfinb.,  1830.)  The  term  is  derived  from 
die  Greek  i^Ow^,  which,  in  signification,  is  equivalent  with 
the  Latin  mos,  mores,  whence  the  adjective  moralis,  and 
the  English  word  montls.  Aristotle,  in  the  second  book  of 
his  Etmcs,  addressed  to  his  son  Nicomachus,  saj's  that 
moral  adence  received  the  name  of  ethics  fttim  the  word 


or  airb  r^v  ^Ouv),  since  it  is  from  habitual  expcriuiice,  a^^  l 
the  routine  of  customary  conduct  that  moral  dispositiuns 
and  principles  are  gradually  formed  and  changed.  Cirer:, 
in  his  work  on  moral  ends  (De  Pinibus,  1.  1  and  6)  briefly 
deflnes  ethics,  or  morality,  as  the  '  ars  \ivendi,'  or  'doctrin* 
bene  vivendi,'  that  is,  the  art  of  living  wisely.  The  scho- 
lastic treatises  on  ethics  divide  the  practical  part  of  tbe 
science  into  three  departments  ithilu  (^Ow^),  which  &hoQ>> 
by  apmopriate  precepts  what  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man : 
oeeonemike  (ourovo^uq),  whidi  shows  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  fother  of  a  Ihmily;  and  poUWte  (wvXirirq),  vhH 
exhibits  the  dutv  of  a  good  eitoen,  and  of  a  good  ma^'is- 

trate.  rMoRALS.j   

EUnCUS,  or  .^rrHICUS,  iseottjeetured  to  have  li\ed 
about  the  fourth  centur}'  of  oui  sra,  and  is  the  reputcl 
author  of  a  Cosmo^^pby  or  short  description  of  tbe  world, 
being  an  enumeration  of  the  seas,  islands,  provinces,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  towns  of  the  then  known  world,  with  a 
short  account  of  the  sources  and  course  of  the  principal 
rivers.  In  speaking  of  the  Tiber*s  course  through  Rome.  \k 
mentions  the  gate  of  St.  Peter,  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Via 
Portuensis,  or  of  '  the  martyr  St.  Felix.'    He  alw  speaks 
of  Rome  as  the  mistress  of  the  world,  of  the  games  held 
by  tbe  Romans,  of  the  pnefectus  urbis,  &c   lime  cir- 
cumstances may  serve  to  fix  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
the  work  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  «hcn 
Rome  had  become  completely  Christian,  but  yet  brfort 
Alaric's  invasion,   jfitbicus  and  his  Cosmography  are  men- 
tioned by  several  'n-riters  of  the  following  ages,  and  amon^' 
others  by  Isidorus  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  eailv  part  d 
the  seventh  century.     Rabanus  Maurus  {de  Inventimi' 
Linguarum),  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  calls  .^Eihicus, 
*a  Scythian;'  and  Flodoardus,  a  writer  of  the  follnwmt; 
century,  calls  him  *  Ister'  from  '  Istria.*  (Vossius,  de  Hithi- 
ridit  Lattnis,  h.  iii.)    At  the  beginning  of  his  Cosmography 
ifithieus  titates  that  Julius  Cesar,  during  his  consulshi]> 
with  M.  Antony,  by  virtue  of  a  senatus  consultum,  ordered 
a  survey  of  the  Roman  world  to  be  taken,  and  thai  Tbe 
work  was  entrusted  to  three  geometers,  Zenodoxus  f«  the 
eastern  part,  Polycteitus  for  the  south,  and  Theodotus  f^>r 
the  north,  who  completed  thrar  work  under  Augustus. 
This  survey  was  probably  the  source  from  which  the  Anta-\ 
nine  Itinerary  was  derived,  whieh  Itineraiy  in  its  present^ 
ablate  has  also  been  attributed  by  some  to  ^thicus.  [An- 
toninus, Itinerary  of.]  Tbe  Cosmography  in  moat  pubh- 
cations  is  followed  by  anouer  and  somewhat  fuller  desaiptioo 
of  the  various  parts  and  provinces  of  the  world,  apparently 
of  the  same  period,  entitled  *  Alia  totius  Orbis  Descriptio,' 
and  generally  attributed  to  iSthicus  also,  though  there 
are  doubts  concerning  his  authorship.  This  second  work  i% 
also  found  almost  literally  in  Orosius,  forming  the  second 
chapter  of  his  history.   It  has  been  suggested  that  Orosius 
may  have  copied  it  from  .^thicus,  and  the  text  of  Orosiut 
has  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  copy,  as  he  has  sbwteued 
the  beginning  or  introductory  part,  and  also  left  out  the 
concluding  sentence,  in  which  the  author  of  tbe  description, 
OS  we  have  it  separately,  promises  to  give  a  contuiuatioii  <a 
his  work,  or  an  ampler  description  of  the  towns.  &c,  be- 

S'nning  from  Rome,  which  he  styles  'Caput  Mundi  e; 
omina  Senatus.*  (Simlers  edition  of  iKthicus.  BomI, 
1575.)  This  last  sentence  promising  a  fuller  account, 
which  the  author  did  not  fhlfll  or  which  has  been  lost,  would 
not  have  fitted  Orosius's  historical  narrative,  and  thercfurt; 
he  left  it  out  But  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  in  tvs 
MSS.  of  Oroaius  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  Nos.  4S7^ 
and  4882,  the  second  chapter  ends  with  these  words,  which 
are  not  found  in  the  other  MSS.  and  printed  editions  ol 
Orosius :  '  Percensul  breviter  ut  potui  provincias  et  insula' 
Orbis  Univeni.  gm»  Sotinut  ita  deseripnt'  This  would 
seem  to  attribute  the  work  to  Solinus. 

To  the  two  Cosmographies  attributed  to  Atfaicus  v 
added,  in  some  editions,  another  extract,  which  is  styled 
*  Julii  Hononi  Oratoris  Exeerpta  quB  ad  CosnK^praphian 
pertinent'  It  is  in  its  plan  simiujr  to  the  first  Cosmu- 
graphy  of  ^thicus,  only  perhaps  still  dryer  and  more  in- 
correct. Tbe  three  have  been  published,  togetlier  witb 
Pomponius  Mela,  by  Gronovius,  J.«yden,  1635. 

ETHIO'PIA  (Atdioirui)  was  the  name  given  bv  tbe 
antient  geographers  to  tbe  countries  south  of  E^pt.  In  i 
more  general  and  vague  sense  they  called  Ethiopians  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Africa,  Irom  tbe  Red 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  speaks  of  the  Ethio- 
pians as  inhabiUng  tbe  whole  of  iknitb  libra  (LibfB  is  witi 
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him  syaoiiymoua  with  our  AiHca),uduitinguuihed  frofa  the 
Ubyansvfao  inhabited  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the 
Ulterior  adjoining  it  He  also  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian 
TioKlodytes  (iv.  183)  who  lived  to  the  south  of  the  Gam- 
mantes,  and  tdls  strange  stories  of  them ;  but  these  par- 
ticular Ethiopians  must  be  considered  included  under  the 
general  name. .  Slrabo  places  the  Hesperian  Ethiopians 
near  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  south  of  the  Pbarusii  and  No- 
gretes,  who  were  themselves  south  of  the  Mauri.  In  this 
general  sense,  Ethiopians  corresponded  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  south  of  the  great  desert,  of  which  the  an- 
tients  knew  very  little.  Herodotus  (vii.  70)  also  speaks  of' 
Asiatic  EUiiopians,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  vmy  of 
Xerxes;  but  their  locality  is  not  easily  determined.  The 
hisUTiau  however  observes  that  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  were 
black,  like  those  of  Libya,  but  differed  from  them  in  lan- 
guage, and  had  straight  hair ;  whoreas  tbosa  of  Libya 
had  very  curly  hair,  by  which  term  some  modem  writen 
have  perhaps  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  woolly  hair 
of  the  negin  is  intended.  Bnt  Eastern  Ethiopia,  pro- 
perly callA  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  (Herod.,  viL  69),  and 
also  Ethiopm  Orientalis,  was  a  distinct  and  better-defined 
country.  It  included  those  regions  which  we  now  call  by 
the  name  of  Nubia  and  Sennaor,  and  perhaps  part  of 
Abyssinia,  but  to  the  south  its  limits  were  not  known. 
Herodotus,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  Ethiopians  immediately  south  of  Egypt  firom 
those  whom  be  cells  long-lived  Ethiopians  (iii.  17),  whom 
he  places  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  sea.  But  what 
<>ountry  we  must  consider  as  inhabited  by  these  lon^Uved 
Ethiopians,  it  seems  impossible  to  say. 

Meroe.  which  Iw  above  the  confluence  of  the  Astaboras 
(Tacazze)  and  the  Nile,  was  the  ontient  capital  of  Ethiopia, 
in  the  limited  and  more  definite  senae  of  Ethiopia  above 
Egynt,  in  which  sense  we  shall  now  consider  the  term. 
TheTrc^lodyttobordeied  upon  Ethiopia  to  the  east,  extend- 
ing  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  west  of  Ethiopia 
were  the  Blemmyes,  a  barbarian  tribe,  of  whom  wondeiiFal 
stories  were  told  as  having  no  heads,  but  eyes  and  a  mouth 
fixed  in  the  breast  Etliiopia  was  a  country  early  re- 
duced to  a  fixed  social  slate,  and  was  held  traditionally  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  Egyptian  civilization  and  religion. 
Its  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  monarch  was 
subordinate  to  an  all-powerful  hierarchy,  more  absolute 
than  that  of  Egypt.  I>iodorus  (iii.  6)  says, '  in  Ethiopia, 
when  the  priests  think  proper,  they  send  a  message  to  the 
king  witti  orders  for  him  to  die,  the  gods  having  so  com- 
municated their  pleasure,  which  no  mortal  should  dispute.* 
It  has  been  long  a  subject  of  ^scussioa  among  the  in- 
vestigators of  antiquity  whether  the  arts  of  civuiied  life 
descended  fi-om  Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  or  ascended  from  Egypt 
into  Ethiopia.  Here,  as  in  many  other  contested  historusal 
points,  much  discrimination  is  required.  It  would  appear, 
from  tradition,  that  at  a  very  remote  period  reU^ious 
colonies  came  down  from  Meroe  into  Egypt.  Herodotus 
<ii.  29)  says,  *  at  Meroe,  the  great  city  of  the  Ethiopians, 
the  people  worship  only  Zeus  and  Dionysus  (Ammon 
and  Osiris),  and  them  they  honour  greatly.  They  have 
an  oracle  of  Zeus,  and  they  make  their  expeditions  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  Deity,  by  his  oracular  answers, 
orders  them.'  This  shows  that  Uie  priests  of  Meroe  sent 
colonies  into  other  cotmbies,  and  Egypt  -was  natunlly 
one  of  the  first  lands  to  which  they  would  resort  The 
worship  of  Ammon  (the  Zeus  or  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans),  which  was  carried  by  them  down  the  Nil%  was  a 
simpler  and  purer  form  of  worship  than  the  absurd  as- 
semblage of  deities  which  afterwards  gained  ground  in 
Egypt  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship,  with  the  shrine 
of  the  ram-headed  Ammon,  which  took  place  annually  at 
1*hebes,  and  which  was  carried  across  the  Nile  to  the  Libyan 
side  and  brought  back  after  a  few  days,  was  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  first  advent  of  the  god  from  Ethiopia  by  the 
river.  This  ceremony  is  sculptured  on  several  Egyptian 
a.nd  Nubian  temples,  and  especially  on  the  great  tMUple  of 
Oamak.  Homer  prolmbly  alludes  to  it  when  he  speus  of 
•Jupiter's  visit  to  the  Ethiopians  and  his  twelve  days' 
a-bsence.  It  appears  also  that  the  worship  of  Isis  descraded 
tlie  Nile  from  the  &rthest  regions  of  Ethiopia.  Diodorus 
(lii.  3)  says  that '  the  people  Move  Meroe  worshqt  Isis  and 
X^n,  and  besides  them  Hercules  and  Zeus,  considering  these 
deities  as  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Isis* 
beads  have  been  found  by  CaiUiaud  at  Naga,  near  Sheifdy, 
^^ImA  17*'-  N.  htt.)  in  Upper  Nubia,  the  sculptures  bear- 


ing all  the  marks  of  aa  original  style,  though  of  a  eoaiset 
art  than  that  displayed  in  the  same  figures  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  Hie  head  of  hm  is  placed  above  that  of  'tVphon. 
as  in  some  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  These  temples  of 
Naga  however  may  be  suppose^  frbm  their  style  and 
sculptures,  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  those  at  El  Meca- 
ourah,  which  are  also  in  the  district  of  Shendy,  in  a 
valley  in  the  desert  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  and 
about  twelve  miles  nearly  north  of  Naga ;  they  consist  of 
eight  temples,  of  small  dimensions,  the  largest  being  only 
thirty-four  leet  long,  connected  by  galleries  and  terraces, 
with  a  great  number  of  small  chambers,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  double  enclosure.  There  are  no  tombs 
nor  remains  of  private  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Traces  of  a  large  tank  ore  seen,  protected  from  the  saud  by 
mounds  of  earth  ail  round  it  the  water  of  which  served 
probably  Sat  religious  and  other  puipoees.  The  materials 
of  the  buildings  are  on  a  small  scale,  as  well  as  the  buildings 
themselves,  the  stones  seldom  exeeedii^  one  foot  in  lengui 
and  half  that  in  height.  No  sculptures  orliieroglyphies  adorn 
the  walls ;  only  on  the  six  pillars  which  form  the  portico 
of  the  larger  temple  are  there  hieroglyphics  and  figures  in 
th«  Egyptian  style.  This  temple  seems  to  be  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  rest.*  (Cailluud,  Voyage  d  Meroe,  and 
platet,  and  an  article  on  the  same  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  4,  June,  I82S.)  Ic  is  supposed  that  thiit 
secluded  cnclosuru  may  have  been  the  sacred  city  of  Meroe, 
the  college  of  its  priests,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammou,  whence  issued  those  religious  colonies 
which  carried  religion  and  civilization  from  Ethiopia  as  far 
as  the  Delta  and  the  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  desert.  Ajccordiug 
to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  the  name  of  El  Mecaonnh 
was  Uiat  of  the  antient  fakirs  or  recluses  who  innabited 
these  edifices. 

The  ruins  of  Meroe  itself  ore  now  believed  to  be  those  dis* 
covered  by  Cailliau-.i  at  Assour,  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Atbaia  or  Tacaz^  and  the  Nile,  and  its  situation  between 
the  two  rivers  probably  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of  the 
Island  of  Meroe.  The  extent  of  the  rums  is  said  to  be 
more  considerable  than  that  of  Na]>ata,  near  Barkal,  or  ot 
any  other  place  yet  examined  in  Nubia;  they  are  also  in 
general  more  dilapidated,  and  vast  mounds  of  rubbish 
appear  heaped  up  everywhere,  as  if  formed  by  the  ruins  of 
private  as  well  as  public  buildings.  The  latter  consist  as 
at  Napata,  of  temples  and  pyramids.  Of  the  temples  there 
is  not  one  the  remains  of  which  can  be  traced  with  any 
certainty ;  the  front  waU  of  the  largest  appears  to  have  been 
twenty-five  feet  thick.  Thepyramids  itand  in  groups  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert,  lie  largest  is  about  sixty  feet 
at  the  base,  but  most  of  them  are  much  smaller,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  ruinous  state.  Most  of  the  pyramids  have  little 
exterior  sanctuaries  attached  to  them,  and  in  one  of  them 
Cailliaud  found  the  roof  arched  with  a  key-stone,  as  in 
those  of  Mount  Barkal. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  renewed 
at  Various  periods  remote  from  each  other,  and  under  various 
circumstances.  Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  in  the  records  of 
the  priests  of  Memphis  (ii.lOO),  18  Ethiopian  kings  r^stered 
among  the  330  successors  of  Menes.  who  preceded  Sesoetris. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  scroll  of  kings,  still  it 
shows  that  a  tradition  existed  of  a  very  remote  influence  of 
Ethiopia  over  Eg^t  This  parhapa  was  the  epoch  when 
the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiris  wu  introduoed  into  the 
latter  counliy.  (>siris,  according  to  tradition,  led  a  colony 
from  Ethiopia  into  Egypt,  which  received  also  from  the 
parent  state  the  practice  of  deifying  kings,  together  with 
hieroglyplucal  writing,  the  usage  of  embsuming,  the  whole 
sacred  ritual,  and  the  forms  of  theu-  sculptures.  (Diodorus. 
iii.  3.)  Afterwards  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  conquered 
Ethiopia;  but  this  was  probably  a  partial  incursion,  for 
Herodotus  (ii.)  says  that  Ethiopia  was  never  oooquered  by 
any  foreign  power.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  intercourse 
between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
during  which  the  latter  country  made  great  progress  in 
civilization  and  the  arts,  and  built  its  stupendous  monu- 
ments. In  the  eighth  century  b.c.  the  Ethiopian  invasion 
of  Egypt  took  pmce,  and  Sabakm,  an  Ethiopian  kii%, 
reignea  over  both  couatiira.  Herodotus,  who  lived  be 
tween  two  and  three  centuries  later,  says  that  Sahakoa  eva- 
cuated Egypt  in  obedience  to  an  orude,  a  feot  which  shows 
that  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian  hierarchy  still  continued  in 
fiiU  vigour.  Still  we  find  other  Ethiopian  Jongs  ruling«ue> 
cesBivelY  over  at  least  part  ofb^oggy  UpCsl^^S  fe" 
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Iwkdii,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  fbuglit  agaiusV 
Sennacherib.  The  commentators  on  the  t>ook  of  Kings 
(it.  l^j  luve  considered  Tirh»kah  to  be  an  Arab  chieftain ; 
an  error  disproved,  as  it  is  oonsidwed,  by  the  existence  of 
his  name  on  one  of  the  buildinrai  of  Thebes.  This  period 
of  renewed  intercoui^  between  £gn>t  and  Ethiopia,  under 
circumstances  highly  fovourable  to  the  latter,  was  probably 
the  time  when  the  improved  arts  of  Egypt  were  introduced 
into  Ethiopia,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  the  splendid 
structures  of  Mount  Barkal  were  executed ;  a  supposition 
which  would  he  confirmed,  if  it  be  true  that  the  name  of 
Tirhakah  is  found  in  the  hieroglyphical  cartonches  in  the 
l^honium  of  Barkal,  according  to  CbampoUion'B  system. 
Agauit  under  the  PtolemieR  there  is  evidenoe  to  show  that 
Gmoo-Egyptian  colonies  found  their  way  into  the  regions  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
even  as  ftir  as  Axum  a^  Adule  in  Abyssinia  {Adule  ; 
Axvh]  :  these  colonies  or  adventurers  probably  spread  the 
Egyptian  arts  as  imiOOTed  by  the  Greeks  into  Ethiopia. 
All  these  vicissitudes  may  account  for  the  various  sWles  of 
building  and  sculpture  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Nile.  The  monuments  of  Assour  and  el  Me^aourah  are 
probably  older  than  those  of  Naga,  and  these  much  older 
than  those  of  Barkal,  which  are  probably  anterior  to  the 
temple  of  Soleb.  We  know  ftom  a  passage  of  Diodorua 
that  after  the  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  Egypt  a  great 
change  took  place  in  Ethiopian  politics.  In  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy  the  Ethiopians  had  a  kLing  Ergamenes  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  manners  and  pnilosophy.  Being 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  the  hioarch^  he  veut  with  a  band  of 
soldiers  to  the  inaooesaible  place  (Barkal?)  which  contained 
the  gtdden  temple  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  massamd  all  the 
priests.  (Heeren's  work  on  Egypt,  and  the  B^ypHan  An- 
tiquiHe*  in  the  Brititk  Mtuewn  in  the  Lihrt^  cf  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.) 

Of  the  mannas  of  the  Ethiopians  we  know  little,  except 
what  we  may  infer  ftom  their  monuments  and  the  scanty 
records  we  have  of  their  religion  and  institutions,  as 
above  stated.  Their  sacred  language  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  pnests.  From  some 
sculptures  at  Barkal,  it  would  seem  that  human  sacrifices 
were  occasionally  in  practice.  [Barkal.]  A  peculiarity  in 
the  Ethiopian  institutions  is.  that  their  women  sometimes 
went  to  battle,  and  were  not  exduded  ftom  the  throne. 
Strabo  (Casaub.,  p.  820)  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  vnutior 
queen  named  Oandaee.  (See  also  Act*  qf  the  Apoetlee, 
Till  87.)  On  the  propyla  of  one  of  the  temples  of 
Naga,  besides  the  hero  or  king,  is  a  fomale  figure  like- 
wise of  r^al  dignity,  with  a  la^e  knife  in  each  hand, 
going  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  number  of  captives ;  the 
vulture  is  hovering  over  her  head.  The  figures  of  both 
king  and  queen  ore  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of 
their  dress,  and  though  they  have  many  characteristics  of 
Egyptian  style,  they  are  much  thicker  than  the  Egyptian 
form,  especially  the  female,  which  is  remarkably  large  fhmi 
the  vest  downwards.  (See  C^illiaud's  Plates,  14.  16.) 

After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  Egypt,  we  read  of 
several  expeditions  into  Ethiopia,  but  of  no  permanent  im- 
presiimi  made  by  them  upon  that  r^pon.  ^ius  Petronius, 
prefsct  of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  is  said  to  have  advanced 
as  ftz-  as  Napata,  called  Tenkne  by  Dion,  the  first  town  of 
Efliiopia  after  Heroe.  He  aefeated  Queen  Candace,  who 
was  owiged  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the  Romans  ultimately 
kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  Uiat  quarter.  In  subse- 
quent times  it  wpears  that  they  conqua%d  again,  and  re- 
tained a  strip  of  territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of 
seven  days*  march  above  the  first  cataract,  but  this  was 
given  up  by  Diocletian  to  the  Nubee  or  Nabatas,  on  con- 
dition uiat  they  should  prevent  the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt  Of  the  vicissitudes  and 
ultimate  dismemberment  of  me  antient  kingdom  of  Meroe 
we  have  no  information. 

The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict  the  name 
of  Ethiopians  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Ahyisinia.  Proeopiaa  aiul  Ceorenus  call  the  Axnm- 
ites  Ethio[naiiiL  [See  the  articles  Advls  and  Axum.] 
Aom  those  timei  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given 
mora  particularly  to  Abyssinia,  and  the  Geez  or  saered  lan- 
guage of  that  country  has  been  called  Ethiopian.  [AsTs- 

SIIflA.] 

The  onran  of  the  name  '  Ethiopia*  is  uncertain.  Salt 
san  that  itiopjawan  is  the  &vourite  term  by  which  the 
AbvHiniBns  designate  (hnoHlvM;  but  thii  name  was  pn- 


bablv  introduced  among  the  Abyuinians  by  the  half  Greek!, 
of  the  kii^om  of  Axum.  The  word  in  Greek  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  significant,  and  is  sometimes  interpret«l 
'dark-coloured;*  but  like  many  other  Gireek  names  of 
nations,  it  is  probably  a  native  Asiatic  or  African  term 
ctvrupted  into  the  semblance  of  a  genuine  Grreek  word. 

ETHIOPIAN  LANGUAGES.  Under  the  general 
designation  of  the  Ethiopian  languages,  three  different 
dialects  are  usually  comprised,  viz.,  the  antient  Ethiopian, 
or  Geez,  the  Tigr6,  and  the  Amharie.  The  antient  language 
properiy  called  the  Ethiopian  is  now  extinct,  or  at  least  sur- 
vives mlf  as  the  language  of  books  and  of  learned  men 
(vhenoa  it  is  also  called  ieeana  mae'he/,  or  book-language) ; 
and  its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the  two  other  dialects,  ol 
which  the  Tigri  approaches  nearest  to  the  Sth^aie.  whilst 
the  Amharie  has  more  widdy  departed  from  it.  X^bfHAaic 
Lanouagb.] 

TheEthii^ian  belongs  to  the  fkmilyof  lai^uages  usuallj 
called  the  Semitic  and  among  them  it  shows  the  closest 
affinity  to  the  Arabic.  It  is  written  ftom  the  left  to  the 
right,  in  a  peculiar  alphabet,  which  however  appears  to  be 
of  Semitic  origin.  (Compare  the  Ethiopian  letters  koj, 
nahoT,  ain,  and  geml,  with  the  corresponding  Fhasnician 
and  Punic  characters  in  PI.  t.  and  vi.  of  Gesenius'  Palao- 
graphieche  Studien,  Leipzig,  1835,  4to..  and  PI.  i.  of  the 
ume  author's  Seripttiret  Lingueeque  Phomiciee  Monu- 
menta,  Leipzig,  1837,  4to.)  The  alphabet  consists  oi 
twen^-six  consonants  and  seven  vowel  sounds;  but  the 
tatter  are  not  expressed  by  distinct  characters,  nor  by 
points  or  accents,  but  by  sli^t  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
consonants,  so  that  each  character  represents  an  entire 
syllable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  antient  Devani^i 
alphabet  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  system  of  orthography  of 
many  of  the  modem  languages  of  India,  are  modelled  on  a 
similar  principle.  Several  of  the  Ethiopian  letters  are  now 
no  longer  distinguished  in  pronunciation ;  there  are,  for 
instance,  three  a's,  two  <'s,  two  fs,  and  aleph,  and  am, 
which  are  sounded  alike,  though  still  kept  distinct  in 
writing. 

Gesenius  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the  roots  and 
primitive  words  of  the  Ethiopian  language  exists  also  in 
Arabic;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  me  remidnder  is 
found  in  Hebrew,  or  in  the  CSuldee  and  Syriac  dialects.  In 
the  inflection  of  the  Ethiopian  verb  ten  couugations  arc 
distinguished,  consisting,  like  those  of  the  debrew,  Syriac, 
or  Arabic  verb,  of  certain  modiflcatiiHii  of  the  original 
import  of  the  simple  root,  expressed  according  to  strict 
analogy  by  modifications  of  the  form  of  that  root  We  sub- 
join a  paradigm  showing  the  third  person  of  the  preterite  in 
each  (U  the  ten  conjugations  with  the  corresponding  inflec- 
tions of  an  Arabic  root.  The  Ethiopic  verb  gabera  is  used 
in  those  eoiyugations  only  to  which  we  have  added  a  Latin 
interpretation. 


Coiy.  i.  gabera,  fecit 

ii.  gatibdra,  fieri  curavit 

iii.  gdbara 

iv.  agbara,  coegit 
V.  agabara 

vi.  tagabera,  foetus  est 

vii.  tagabbara,  opus  fbcit 

viii.  tag3bara 
ix.  angabara 

X.  astagbara,  exegit  (pecuniam) 


AnUc. 
1.  Kabaia 
u.  Kabbata 
iit  K6bala 
iv.  akbaia 


T.  ta^ibbaia 
\\.  takabala 
vit.  inkabala 
X.  ietaitbaia 


From  any  of  these  conjugations  a  passive  voice  may  te 
derived  by  prefixing  to-.  Each  conjugation  has,  as  in' the 
other  Semitic  dialects,  a  preterite  and  a  future  tense,  with  a 
distinct  subjunctive  or  optative  form,  similar  to  the  apo- 
copate future  (aoriete  comktionnel  of  De  Sacy)  in  Arabic: 
an  imperative  and  infinitive,  but  no  participle.  There  is  no 
separate  inflection  for  the  dual  number  either  in  the  verb 
or  noun.  In  the  declension  of  nouns,  cases  are  sometime^ 
characterized  by  terminationB  and<^us  to  those  of  the 
Arabic  language.  From  masculine  a^ecttras  feminines 
are  derived,  nearly  as  in  Arabic  by  subjoining  -t.  The 
gender  of  suhatantives  is  twofold,  masculine  and  feminine ; 
yet  the  distinction  of  the  two  is  but  little  attended  to  in 
Ethiopian  writings.  The  plural  is  expressed  as  in  Arabic, 
either  by  terminations  (-^  in  masculines,  -iU  in  femininesj, 
or  by  certain 'modificatitms  of  the  voweli  within  the  limita 
of  the  word. 

The  literature  extant  in  theEth^an  languag*  u  almost 
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j.t.ulubively  biblical  aod  ecclesiastical.  The  Ethiopians 
possess  a  complete  transla^n  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata- 
ment,  made  by  an  unknown  author  from  the  Alexandrian 
text  of  the  Greek  version,  probably  not  anterior  to  the 
fourth  century ;  besides  an  apocryphal  writing,  peculiar  to 
themselves,  called  the  book  of  Henoch,  which  is  supposed 
by  De  Sacy  to  have  been  written  during  the  rei^  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  to  be  the  book  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude  (T.  14).  (See  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  lYophei,  &c., 
translated  by  Richard  Lawrence,  Oxford,  2nd  edit  1833.) 
There  exbts  moreover  a  translation  of  the  Didascalia,  to- 
<;;etber  56  eonowt  and  81  eonstttiUionet  or  rules  of  the 
early  C!hrutian  ehuioh,  coiuidered  by  the  Ethiopians  as  apos- 
tolical ;  beiidet  a  collection  of  the  deerees  of  the  oouncHs, 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fbthers,  liturgies, 
inartyroli^es,  and  histories  of  saints.  Hymns  are  not  un- 
i'requent:  they  ere  not  written  in  any  regular  metre,  but 
sometimes  show  a  nide  sort  of  rhythm,  and  often  every 
three  or  five  lines  end  in  the  same  consonant,  which  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  rhyme.  The  proiane  hterature  of  the 
Ktbiopians  txim^rises  several  chronicles,  which  appear  to  be 
of  considerable  interest,  but  have  not  yet  been  made  gene- 
rally accessible.  Among  these  the  Chronicle  of  Axura 
deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  a  copy  of  which  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  Bruce,  and  is  now  preserved  at 
Chelsea  College,  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  that 
traveller,  along  with  numerous  other  oriental  manusoripta 
eft  by  him. 

The  Ethiopians  have  no  grammars  nor  a  dictionary,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  their  antient  langiiage,  and  only  possess 
vocabularies,  in  which  words  are  classed  according  to  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer.  In  Europe  the  Ethiopian 
language  was  almost  unknown  till  JobLuoolf  (or  Leutholf), 
assisted  by  a  native  of  the  country,  made  himself  master  of 
it.  His  first  attempt  at  an  Ethiopio  dictionary  and  grammar 
was  published  at  London,  in  1661,  in  4to ;  a  much  improved 
and  enlarged  edition  of  both  works  appeared  at  Frankfort 
in  1 702.  Since  the  publication  of  these  works,  little  pro- 
(^ress  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopian 
language ;  to  them  therefore  we  refer  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  wish  for  further  infonnation  on  the  subject. 

ETHI0P8,  a  term  now  obsolete,  but  formerly  used  by 
the  old  chemists  to  denote  various  dark-coloured  metallic 
preparations ;  as  Bthiof»  MarUaUxt  which  is  black  oxide 
of  iron ;  Etkiops  MInmdu,  which  is  a  black  mixture  of 
mercurv  and  sulphur,  Sec. 

ETiIULE.  iBTHKUim.] 

ETHU'SA,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans  (Tribe 
Dorippians},  established  by  M.  Roux  at  the  expense  of  the 
^nus  Dorippe  of  Fabrioius  and  other  naturalists. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  this  genus  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished ttom  Dorippe  by  the  eonftematioD  of  the  aper- 
tures leading  to  the  residratory  cavity,  which  here  [wesent 
the  normal  disposition. 

Carapace,  nearly  quadrilateral,  but  rather  longer  than  it 
is  wide,  and  very  much  flattened ;  front  \9Xg^,  orbitt  di- 
rected forwards,  v^  incomplete ;  eyet  carried  on  a  rather 
long  and  very  projecting  peduncle ;  they  pass  beyond  the 
external  angle  of  the  carapace,  and  are  not  retractile.  The 
internal  antemue  are  bent  back  (se  reploient)  forwards,  in 
fossettes  placed  under  the  front ;  the  external  antemue  are 
rather  long;  their  first  joint  is  cylindrical,  and  separates  the 
antennary  fossette  from  the  orbit;  the  third  is  longer  than 
the  second.  The  buccal  frame  (cadre  fmccal)  is  triangular, 
and  reaches  to  the  border  of  the  antennary  fossettes ;  the 
jiiir-_feet  are  much  shorter,  and  leave  naked  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  jaw-feet  of  the  first  pair,  which  complete  for- 
wards the  canal  of  the  respiratory  cavi^' ;  the  third  joint  of 
ihe  external  jaw  feet  is  shorter  than  the  second,  nearly 
ov-al,  sharply  truncated  forwards,  and  articulated  with  the 
following  -joint  by  the  middle  of  its  anterior  border.  The 
Pterygottomiaji  regions  are  nearly  quadrilateral,  and  are 
not  prolonged  between  the  base  of  the  external  jaw-foot  and 
f)f  the  first  thoracic  foo^  as  in  the  Dorippes.  The  Sternal 
Plaitron  is  oval.  The  anterior  feet  are  short  and  slender 
in  both  sexes ;  in  bending  they  form  a  double  elbow,  as  in 
Homola.  The  succeeding  feet  are  long,  especially  those  of 
the  third  pair ;  those  of  the  fourth  pair  are,  on  the  contrary, 
extremely  short,  and  inserted  below  the  preceding;  finally, 
the  posterior  feet,  longer  than  the  fourth  pair,  are  inserted 
above  and  in  front  of  them,  and,  Uke  them,  are  terminated 
by  a  wy  short,  hooked,  and  subdieliform  tarsus.  The 
iWnmih  the  mala  has  ssreiidistiiiet  jmnts;  in  the  female 


it  has  only  five :  the  two  first  rings  are  directed  backmnU 
and  on  the  same  plane  with  the  carapace. 

Example,  Ethuaa  Matcarone  (Roux),  Cmeer  J/oNarviut 
Herhst 
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ETIENNE.  JStephkns.] 

ETIENNE,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loire.  It  is  oft  the  left  or  south-west  bank  of  the  Furand, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  255  miles  south-south-east  of  Pans 
in  a  straight  line,  or  317  miles  by  the  road  through  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Nemours,  Montargis,  Briare,  Nevws,  Moulins, 
Roanne,  and  Montbrison ;  or  318  miles  by  the  road  through 
Helun.  Sens.  Joigny,  Auxerre,  Avallon,  Autun,  ChSlons 
sur  Sa&oe,  Macon,  and  Lyon ;  from  which  hut  town  it  is 
distant  33  miles.  It  is  in  45"  26'  N.  lat,  and  4"  23'  E.  long 
St.  Etienne  is  of  comparatively  mo^^  orinu.  In  the 
troubled  reign  of  Charles  VII.  the  townspeople  obtained 
permission' to  inclose  their  town  wi^  walls:  this  was  granted 
A.D.  1444,  but  the  space  inclosed  is  said  to  be  only  a  tenth 
of  that  which  St.  Etienne  now  covers.  The  town  was  then 
called  Furania :  it  takes  its  modern  name  from  St  Etienne, 
a  bishop  of  Lyon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  particulars  which  follow  are  chiefly  from  the  *  Itin£- 
raire  Descriptif'  of  Vaysse  de  Vilhers,  I^uis,  a-d.  1816,  cor- 
rected by  some  later  though  less  ample  authorities. 

The  site  of  the  town  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance 
by  a  dense  cloud  of  coal-smoke.  It  is  situated  in  thd 
midst  of  a  coal-field,  and  coal  is  the  only  ftiel  employed 
in  the  various  man u&c tones  and  workutops.  The  town 
is,  especially  the  outskirts,  very  dirty;  in  summer  the 
streets  are  dusty,  in  winter  muddy,  and  when  it  rains 
the  black  dust,  washed  by  the  rain  from  the  roofs,  converts 
the  streams  that  fldl  from  the  gutters  into  little  better  than 
ink.  The  houses,  both  in  the  centre  and  outskirts  of  the 
town,  are  built  of  a  coarse-grained  grey  sandstone  (un  gres 
gris  i  gros  grains),  sometimes  squared,  at  other  times  un- 
hewn, the  colour  of  which  adds  to  the  sombre  character 
of  the  place,  and  deprives  the  town  of  that  handsome  ap- 
pearance which  its  wide  and  tolerably  straight  streets  and 
well-built  houses  would  otherwise  give  to  it  The  centre  of 
the  town  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  tiiough  ir- 
rwularly-shaped  open  space  or  '  place,'  in  the  middle  of 
wmdi  is  a  fountain  adorned  with  a  snull  obelisk.  From 
this  *  place'  opens  a  new  street  running  above  half  a  mUe 
in  a  strai^t  line  in  the  direction  of  Roanne,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  only  promenade  which  the  town  possesses: 
the  road  continues  in  the  same  line  ibr  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  village  of  St.  Priest,  where  the  ruins  of  a  Gotibio 
castlo  on  a  hill  terminate  the  view.  There  are  baths,  a 
theatre,  and  a  town-hall ;  the  last  building  is  handsome. 

The  population  of  St.  Etienne,  in  1832,  was  33,U64  ;  in- 
cluding the  neighbourhood  it  may  be  calculated  at  more 
than  50,000.  Its  increase  of  late  years  has  been  very  great. 
The  town  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  situation  in  the  coal 
district,  which  not  only  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  considerable  article  of  export  (for 
much  coal  is  sent  to  Paris),  but  enables  the  town^ople  to 
carry  on  theii  various  manufiicturas.  The  coal  is  abundant 
and  of  good  quality;  the  colliers  belong  rather  to  the 
neighbourhood  than  to  the  town  itself.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  are  employed  either  in  the  manufocture  of  fire- 
arms (which  are  made  here  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
any  town  of  France),  knives,  locks,  and  other  hardwares,  or 
in  the  weaving  of  ribands,  in  which  it  is  also  pre-eminent. 
Whole  &milies  devote  themselves  to  each  kind  of  manu- 
facture :  the  women  work  in  the  same  fhctory  with  the  men. 
and  sometimes  share  with  them  the  most  laborious  parts  of 
tiieir  task.   There  were,  a  very  fbw  yem^sinoe,  a  roya. 
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fflunlhcktty  of  flre-umi,  forty  manuftetoiieB  of  unit  of  >11 
kindly  tan  of  oufleiy,  tcaty-im  of  haidwoi,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  ribands  and  velvot  The  waters  <tf  the 
Furand,  which  is  but  a  small  brook,  are  well  calculated  for 
tempering  iron  and  steel,  and  also  for  dyeing.  A  railroad, 
more  than  34  miles  long,  connects  St  Etienne  with  Lyon : 
this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  spite  of  great  difficulties ; 
hard  rocks  have  been  out  through  and  hollows  filled  up: 
there  is  a  tunnel  through  a  mountain  near  St  Etienne. 
Ab  many  as  1800  carriages  are  said  to  pasa  dally  between 
the  towns:  stone  is  quarried  near  St  Etienne. 

St  Etienne  has  a  high  school,  a  school  for  miners,  a 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  a  couree  of  instruction  in  geometry 
and  mechanics,  iq>plied  to  the  arts,  a  society  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  and  a  public  library. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  containing  in  1832 
a  population  of  149,169:  the  arrondissement  is  small,  but 
there  are  in  it  several  towns  which  are  engaged  in  Tarious 
branches  of  trade,  similar  to  those  carried  on  at  St 
Stienne ;  Chambon  and  Firmini,  where  nails  and  ribands 
am  made ;  St  Chamond.  where  ribands  are  manufactured ; 
and  Rive  de  Qiex,  where  coal  ia  dug  and  iron  cast  A  late 
return  aaa^ed  to  the  arrondissement  47,750  workmen  of 
all  kinds ;  of  whom  3000  were  colUers,  2400  engaged  in 
iron  and  steel  works,  3800  in  manufacturing  cutlery  and 
hardwares,  2800  in  making  ftre-anns  or  weapons  for  war  or 
the  sports  of  the  field,  3000  in  making  nails,  1800  in  glass 
works,  2900  in  preparing  silk,  and  27,500  in  the  manu^ 
ture  of  ribands.  The  value  of  the  raw  materials  on  which 
these  workmen  wen  emjdoyed  was  estimated  at  36,885,000 
fiancs,  or  about  1,500,000/.;  and  it  was  considered  that  Hm 
value  was  doubled  by  the  various  processes  of  manuftctore. 

Befine  the  Revolution,  St  Etienne  had  several  relgious 
houses. 

ETI'SUS,  a  genus  of  brachyurona  emstaceans  (Canee- 
rians  of  M.  Milne  Edwards). 

Carapace  less  oval  and  wide  than  in  most  of  the  Arched 
Cancerians  (Canc£ri£n&  arqu6s).  The  front  is  large,  lamel- 
lar, and  divided  on  the  mesial  line  by  a  fissure,  as  in  the 
Xantki;  but  the  two  large  and  truncated  lobes  which  form 
the  principal  {)art  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch  of  the  an- 
terior and  suMrior  angle  of  the  orbit,  which  is  rounded  and 
projecting;  tne  hitero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  are 
strongiy  toothed.  The  Internal  Antenna  are  bent  back 
nearly  longitudinally,  and  the  basilary  joint  of  the  External 
Antmntet  which  is  very  large,  unites  with  the  front,  and 

E resents  on  the  external  side  a  prolongation  which  fills  the 
iatus  of  the  internal  orbital  angle ;  finally,  the  moveable 
stem  of  these  antennn,  which  is  very  short,  is  inserted  com- 
pletely out  of  this  hiatus,  below  the  front  and  nearer  to  the 
antennary  fossetta  than  to  the  orbit  The  exbamal  jaw/eet 
present  nothing  remarkable ;  the/»(  of  the  first  pair  are 
rather  la^,  and  the  chela,  which  are  much  enlarged  and 
Toimded  at  the  end,  are  deeply  hollowed  into  a  spoon- 
shape. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  description, 
divides  this  small  group,  which  he  considers  as  fonnii^  the 
passage  between  m  Xmtki  and  nUyearcmit  into  the  two 
Ibllowii^  sections. 

a. 

Carapace  tean^h/  knobbed  above. 

Evuaple,  Eti*U9  dentaiut.  Lei^;tb  three  or  Smr  indies; 
uoktnr  red^sh.   Locality,  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


Viism  dmtanM. 


p. 

Cmvpaee  eovered  with  AnoAr,  separated  by  deep^trroiLM 
"Exampldy'Stiem  aaaglmtu* ;  Ungth  about  an  inoh  and 
a  half;  colour  whitish  ?  Locaality,  Australasia. 
ETNA.  [jBtita.] 

ETON.  JBUCKINOHAHSHIU.] 

ETRU'RIA  was  the  name  given  by  the  antient  Romans 
to  a  r^on  of  Italy  extending  in  their  time  from  the  river 
Macra  to  the  Tiber,  and  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea.  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  called  Tu&ci.  and 
at  a  later  time  Etrusci.  The  natives  of  Etruria  however 
called  themselves  Raseoa.  Vbe  Greeks  called  them  Tyr- 
rheni,  confounding  them,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
chtus,  with  the  Tynhenian  Pela^p,  who  had  occupied  the 
western  coast  of  Italy  at  a  nun  remote  date,  and  wno  being 
driven  away  by  tfaetJmbri.  tiie  Etrusoans,  and  other  Italian 
nations,  wandend  back  to  the  Grecian  islands  and  coasts, 
where  Uiey  became  known  as  pirates.  But  the  traditions 
of  these  eaily  mirations  into  and  from  the  Italian  penin- 
sula on  BO  nctremely  obscure,  the  statements  of  antient 
writers  concerning  them  are  so  conflicting*  and  perplexing, 
that  the  investigation  is  beomie  a  real  labyrinth,  and  we 
can  only  refer  inquisitive  readers  to  Niebuhr's  HitUjry  of 
Rome,  i.,  p.  1 — 145,  and  to  the  different  systems  maintained 
by  several  Italian  writers,  and  especially  by  Micali  in  the  laitl 
and  much  improved  edition  of  his  work,  Storia  de^li  Antichi 
Popoli  Italia^,  3  vols.,  with  an  Atlas,  1832,  in  which  he  ex- 
amines and  combats  several  of  Niebuhr's  positions.  Leaving 
aside  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Tusci  or  Etxusci.  we 
find  this  people  several  centuries  before  the  time  assigned  for 
the  building  of  Rome  settled  in  Italy,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  end  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amo>  They  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  this  vast 
tract  of  country  from  the  XJmbri,  one  of  too  oldest  ItaUan 
people  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  name.  The 
Etruscans  an  said  by  Pliny  the  Elder  (iii.  14)  to  have  con- 
quered 300  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  the  Umbri,  who, 
after  their  subjugation,  appear  to  have  become  in  a  great 
measure  incorporated  with  the  conquerors,  who  thus  ex- 
tended their  dominions  across  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Meditmanean.  Cupra  maritiina, 
now  Grottamare,  in  the  territory  of  Fermo,  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  and  Cupra  montana,  which  stood  near  the  banks  of 
iBsis,  not  fer  from  the  present  village  of  Masaccio,  in  the 
province  of  Ancona,  wen  Etruscan  cobnies.  Of  the  great 
plainof  the  Po,  the  Etrusoioccupied  the  central  part,  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tidnus  and  dw  rif^ht  bank  of  the  Treb- 
bta,  which  separated  them  from  die  Lagurians  on  that  side 
to  the  Athesis  or  Adige,  which  divided  them  from  the  Ve- 
neti,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
as  fiu-  as  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  (livy,  v.  33.)  South  of  the 
Po  theLigurians  retained  possession  of  the  highlands  of  the 
Apennines  as  far  eastwaM  as  the  sources  of  the  Amo,  which 
river  formed  at  first  the  boundary  between  them  and  the 
Etruscans,  who  afterwards  extended  to  the  Macro,  where 
they  built  Luna.  The  Etruscan  towns  in  the  plain  of  the 
Po  are  said  to  have  been  twelve.  Uke  those  of  Middle 
Etruria,  south  of  the  Apenninea ;  but  Mantua  and  Felsina 
(Bologna)  were  the  only  two  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
The  ctheia  had  been  destroyed  hy  the  Qauls  long  before. 
Tbo  Etruscan  origin  of  Adzia  has  been  disputed.  For  the 
names  of  the  other  Etruscan  towns  nnth  of  the  Apennines 
see  Mouoeohi  Cataiogo  et^AeHco  de^Lutighi  eompreti  ne/T 
Etruria  eircumpadana. 

Towards  the  south,  Etruria  is  known  to  have  extended 
as  &r  as  the  Tiber  previous  to  the  existenoe  of  Rome.  But 
the  Etruscans  at  one  period  went  also  fiu  beyond  that  river. 
There  was  a  tradition  of  their  having  conquered  the  Volsci. 
who  afterwards  recovered  tneir  independence.  (Servius  in 
^neid.  xi.  567.)  Their  regular  settlement  in  Campania, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  also  built  twelve  towns,  was  how 
ever  of  a  later  date,  |Hrobably  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  Rome,  when  the  Etruscan  power,  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, was  at  its  heuht,  and  after  they  had  lost  by  the 
Gallic  irrupUon  all  mut  they  possessed  in  tne  plains 
the  Po.  The  Etruscan  ccHoaj  founded  at  Capna  would  &11. 
according  to  Cato's  statement  about  theysnrSBS  of  Romek 
The  war  of  the  Etruscans  sgainst  Cum^  in  which  tb^ 
were  defeated  by  the  Syracuaans  in  a  naial  tAU  had  bm- 
pened  some  time  before.  Aoc<Hrdiiig  to  this  mcolation  ua 
Tuscan  dominion  in  Campania  did  not  oontmne  ka^  as 
the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Samnitss  abput  the  year 
SSOofRome.   The ei^.gg  ^4j|{i@^gf@asions  i« 
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Cunpanut.  and  the  nainber  of  towni  wlikh  tber  built  or 
colonized  there,  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  (Niebnhr,  toL 
L,  Oh  the  Opicatu  and  Autonians,  and,  for  a  conflicting 

opinion,  Micali,  vol.  i.,  ch.  7.) 

The  permanent  power  of  the  Etruscans  lay  in  Etruria 
Proper,  or  Etruria  Media  as  it  has  also  he«n  called,  which 
corresponds  in  great  measure  to  the  present  Tuscany,  with 
the  addition  of  that  part  o^the  papal  state  which  Ues  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Tiber.  For  a  get^raphical  description  of 
the  country  we  refer  to  Tuscany.  They  had  twelve  prin- 
cipal cities  or  states,  all  situated  between  the  Amo  and  the 
Tiber,  for  the  country  between  the  Amo  and  the  Macra  was 
annexed  at  a  later  period  by  cimquest  over  the  Ligurians. 
Each  state  ibrmed  an  independent  community,  the  twelve 
being  bound  together  by  a  fcort  of  loose  confederacy :  at 
times  indeed  very  loose,  far  we  itnd  repeatedly  one  state 
going  to  war  without  the  assistance  or  interference  of  the 
rest.  Of  these  twelve  towns,  eight  are  mentioned  by  Li^y 
fxxviii.  45)  on  the  occasion  of  his  enumerating  the  allies 
who  volunteered  to  assist  in  equipping;  Scipio's  armament 
H^^ainst  Carthage :  they  are  Cffire,  Tarqmnii,  Populonium,  Vo- 
tiitcrriD,  Arretium,Perusia,Clusium,andRuselle-  '  o  these 
must  be  added  Vei?  and  Viilsinii,  which  haa  been  previously 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  The  two  reraainingmay  be  se- 
lected from  among  Cortona.  Cosa,  Capena,  and  Fesulro.  It 
must  be  observed  that  long  before  that  lime  some  of  the  old 
cities  of  Etruria  had  dwindled  away,  such  as  Vetulonia,  which 
had  disappeared  before  the  historical  age  of  Rome,  and  of 
which  even  the  site  is  not  positively  ascertained.  Populo- 
nium, wluch  was  originally  a  colony  from  Volaterree,  pro- 
bably took  the  place  of  Vetulonia  among  the  twelve. 

Antiquities. — We  may  hero  point  out  those  towns  in 
which  Etruscan  antiquities  are  still  found,  and  thus  convey 
some  general  idea  of  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
among  that  people : — 

J.  Arretium  [Arezzo]  was  destroyed  by  SuUa,  and  no 
traces  of  Etruscan  construction  now  exist.  The  remains  of 
the  amphitheatre  are  of  the  Roman  period,  when  the  town 
was  restored  by  Miecenas.  But  there  are  immerous  Etrus- 
can inscriptions,  \'Eses,  coins,  and  other  remains  in  the  Mu- 
seum Bacci  at  Arezzo,  and  a  quantity  of  the  red  embossed 
pottery,  *  Aretina  vaso,'  for  which  Arezzo  was  renowned  of 
old,  and  of  which  enormous  heaps  of  flwments  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  lirures  are  most 
delicately  formed,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  ]^tes  to  Inghi- 
rami's  work:  Morammti  Ktrtudd  o  di  Etnuco  Nome. 
Some  of  the  moulds  have  also  been  found.  2.  Perusia 
TPerugia]  is  said  by  Cato,  quoted  by  Servius,  x.  201,  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Sarsinates,  an  Umbrian  people, 
before  the  Etruscan  time.  It  has  no  remains  of  Etruscan 
structures,  except  the  sepulchral  building  called  la  Torre  di 
San  Manno,  about  a  mile  outside  of  the  walls,  with  an  arched 
vault  of  large  polished  stones,  bearing  an  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion in  three  lines,  which  is  styled  by  Maffei  '  the  queen  of 
inscriptions,'  and  the  gate,  vnlearly  called  Arco  di  Augusto, 
which  however  is  believed  to  Tie  of  Etruscan  construction. 
Otsini,  Dissertazione  suW  Arco  Etnuco  di  Pmigia,  1807.) 
A  rich  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  however  is  found 
in  the  Galnnetto  Archeologioo,  with  about  80  inscriptions, 
one  of  which  consists  of  45  lines,  the  ftttgments  of  anEtruscan 
quadriga,  described  by  Inghirami  (vol.  vi.,  p.  360),  and  some 
handsmno  painted  vases,  bronzes,  &c.  (Vermiglioli,  Saggio 
dei  Bronxi  Etru9chi  trovali  ntW  Agro  J^ugino,  4to., 
1813.)  3.  Cortona,  the  antientCoiytum,  retains  unchanged 
the  original  circuit  of  its  Etruscan  walls,  though  repured  in 
several  places.  (Pianta  Topogrc^ea  di  Cortona  in  Micali's 
Atlas  annexed  to  his  Storia  cfei  PopoH  Italiani.)  The  walls 
are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  stones,  well  fitted  together, 
without  cement.  There  are  other  remains  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, among  others  the  substructure  of  the  palace  Lapa- 
relli.  An  Etruscan  tomb,  called  by  the  natives  Grotta  di  Pit- 
tagora,  is  seen  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  [Cortona.] 
Other  hypogea  have  been  ^scovered  in  the  country  around, 
from  which  the  bronzes  and  vases  have  been  transferred  to 
the  town  museum,  but  they  belong  mostly  to  the  Roman 
period.  (Repetti,  Dtzionario  Geografico  Storico  della  7b«- 
eoMO,  1835)  The  Accademia  Etrusca,  established  in  1726, 
whose  president  is  called  Lucumo,  has  published  10  vols. 
4to.  of  Memoirs.  4.  Fesulso,  now  Fiesole,  one  of  the  oldest 
Etmscan  cities,  tboi^h  pei^aps  not  one  of  ihe  twelve  me- 
tropolitan ones.  Its  massive  walls  are  its  only  Etruscan 
structure  now  existing ;  the  theatre  and  other  remains  are 
of  the  Roman  time,  probably  of  the  date  of  Sulla's  colony. 


(See  plan  and  views  of  Fiewie,  plates  5, 11 ,  and  IS  of  MtealTf 
work,  and  also  Bandini,  Lettere  Kenlane  and  TUMrario  ifi 
una  Oiornata  (T  Istruzione  d  Fiesole,  1614.)  5.  CUniium, 
Camars  in  antient  Etruscan,  now  called  CJhiusi*  the  country 
of  Porsenna,  built  on  a  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Chkna, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Etruscan  cities.  Of  its 
old  walls  there  remains  nothing  but  a  ftagment  built  of 
Urge  polygonal  stones  behind  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
The  present  town  is  entirely  modern.  There  are  very  rich 
collections  of  antiquities,  urns,  vases  of  old  Etruscan  manu- 
fiicture,  single  coloured,  and  later  ones,  or  Campano  Etrua- 
can  as  they  have  been  styled,  with  figures  of  one  or  two 
colours  different  from  the  grouni,  gold  ornaments,  engraved 
stones,  &c,  in  the  houses  Paolozzi,  Sozzi,  and  CJasuccini. 
The  last  mentioned  is  the  richest,  and  a  description  of  it 
by  Valeriani,  with  above  200  plates,  has  been  published 
under  the  title  of  Museo  Elrutco  Chiusino,  2  vols.  4to.t 
1833.  c.  Volaterrn,  Volterra,  on  ahill  about  twen^  miles 
north-west  of  Siena,  was  about  ibur  miles  m  curcumle- 
rence  :  many  parts  of  its  walls  as  well  as  one  of  the  gates, 
called  Porta  dell'  Arco,  are  of  old  Etruscan  construction, 
being  built  of  large  rectangular  stones  generally  six  feet 
in  length,  though  some  are  much  la^er,  set  in  horizontal 
layers  without  cement.  In  some  places  two  of  them 
alone,  set  side  by  side,  form  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Maffei  considered'  the  walls  of  Volterra  as  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  true  impression  of  former  Etruscan  great- 
ness. In  the  therms  which  were  discovered  by  Guamaoct 
was  found  a  mosaic,  which  is  now  in  the  dty  museum,  to- 
gether with  numerous  sepulchral  monuments  atatuei,  baaii 
rilievi,  boUi  in  alabaster  and  sandstone,  vases,  patera,  &c. 
On  these  monuments  of  the  antient  Etruscans  we  may,  in 
some  measure,  read  the  history  of  their  civilicatiwi  and 
social  economy,  as  we  read  those  of  Egypt  on  the  monu> 
ments  of  that  country,  in  default  of  written  records.  Onar- 
nacci  published  a  Museum  Aniiquorum  Monumentorum 
Etruscurum  e  VoleUerranis  Hypogeis  Erutorum,  cum  Ob- 
servationibus,  A.  F.  Gori,  fol.,  1744;  see  also  Giotgi,  Dis- 
sertazione  Accademica  sopra  un  Monumento  Etrusco  ri- 
irovato  negli  Antichi  Suowbani  di  Volterra^  Vanno  1746, 
4to.,  Firenze,  1752.  But  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
satisfectory  works  on  Etruscan  antiouities  is  the  recent  one 
of  Inghirami  idready  mentioned,  Monumenti  Etrusehi  o  di 
Etnuco  Nome,  5  vote.  4to.of  tex^  with  6  vols,  of  plates,  and 
1  vol.  index.  Inghirami's  collections  r^resent  chiefly  objects 
feund  in  the  territory  of  Volterra,  in  the  numerous  hypoeei 
discovered  there;  and  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
state  of  the  three  fine  arts  among  the  Etruscans,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  arranged  in  six  classes.  I.  Funeral  urns 
and  cinerary  vases  in  alabaster  or  sandstone,  with  sculp- 
tures, n.  Paters,  which  In[;hirami  calls  'specchi  mistici, 
or  mystical  mirrors,  with  specimens  of  Etruscan  linear  draw- 
ing. III.  Bronzes  of  cast  or  chiselled  workmanship.  IV 
Specimens  of  Etruscan  architecture,  taken  from  their  hv- 
pogei  or  sepulchral  monuments,  some  tff  which  are  from 
Tsrquinii,  and  other  parts  of  antient  Etruria.  V  Vases, 
some  such  as  those  of  Arezzo,  all  of  one  colour,  either  ted 
or  bluish  black,  with  embossed  flgures,  others  with  flares 
of  different  colour  fW>m  the  ground.  VI.  A  collection  of 
monuments,  most  of  them  not  Etruscan,  but  which  serve  to 
eomi»are  with,  and  form  a  contrast  to,  those  of  Etruscan  art 
Inghirami  has  not  included  in  his  collection  the  inscriptions, 
cameos,  gems,  coins,  lamps,  &c.,  which  may  be  found  in 
other  works,  and  especially  in  Lanzi,  Suggio  di  Lingua 
Etrusca,  3  vols.,  8vo:,  Kome,  1789,  a  work  much  more  valu- 
able for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  monuments  which  it 
illustrates,  than  for  its  hypothetical  and  now  generally  re- 
jected system  of  Etruscan  grammar  and  etymology. 

Among  the  other  Etruscan  towns  which  are  now  destroyed, 
and  of  which  nothing  but  ruins  remain,  may  be  mentioned — 
I.  Cosa  or  Cossa,  called  Ansedonia  in  the  middle  ages,  on  a 
hill  east  of  the  lake  of  Orbetello,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  to- 
lerably good  preservation,  widi  severe]  towers  and  two  girtas. 
See  Piania  TopograJIca  di  Costa  e  nun  Contomi  in  Hicali*i 
Plases.  2.  Foj^ulonium,  near  Porto  Baratto,  on  the  coast 
north  of  Fiorobino.  The  only  remains  are  part  of  the  waUs, 
which  are  standing.  Micali  has  given  a  pUn  of  Populonu. 
3.  Rusells,  the  ruins  of  which  are  on  a  hill  above  the  plain 
of  Grosseto,  about  three  miles  from  Batiguano,  E^d  near  ti^ 
left  bank  of  the  Ombrone ;  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  which 
consist  of  large  rectangular  blocks,  is  about  two  miles.  Mi- 
cali has  given  a  plan  of  this  also.  4.  Satumia,  called  also 
Anrinia.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^l^M>^mtimS>^ 
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•f  tae  mountain  of  Santa  Fiora,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Papal  States,  shows  some  fiagments  of  its  walls  built  of  poly- 

Cal  stones.  5.  Tarquinii,  the  site  of  which  is  on  the  leift 
k  of  the  Marta,  near  Corneto,  exhibits  no  remains 
above  ground,  but  the  great  number  of  h^pogei,  fwm- 
ing  a  vast  necropolis  in  the  neighbourhood,  giv«  an  idea  of 
its  former  importance.  They  are  excavated  in  the  rock, 
which  is  of  volcanic  formation ;  some  of  the  chambers  are 
square,  fifty  feet  en  each  side,  and  abont  six  feet  high ;  the 
ceiling  is  carved  into  square  cranpartments,  and  is  supported 
hy  square  pillars  of  the  rock  itself;  the  sides  are  adorned 
with  stuccoes  and  paintings,  some  of  them  allegorical  of  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death,  others  representing  funeral 
processions,  games,  banquets,  &c.  A  number  of  urns, 
vases,  mosaics,  arms,  and  some  skeletons,  have  been  four'' 
within  these  sepulchres,  which  may  be  said  almost  to  rivai, 
for  the  interest  they  excite,  those  discovered  in  Egypt  by 
Belzoni.  The  first  Tarquinian  hypogei  were  discovered 
about  1780,  by  Cardinal  Garampi,  and  representations  of 
them  are  given  in  D'Agincourt's  work,  vol.  iv.,  plates  10  and 
^  1.  But  the  greatest  discorerieB  have  been  made  of  late 
years,  engravings  of  which  are  given  in  Inghirami's  and 
Micali's  works. 

Farth»  inland,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Tarquinii,  near 
the  village  of  Canino,  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  discovered  a 
vast  quantity  of  similar  remains  of  Etruscan  art,  of  which  he 
has  formed  a  valuable  museum  at  Canino,  and  of  which  he 
has  published  a  description.  {Museam  Eirusque  de  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Prince  de  Canino,  in  parts,  1829.)  These  dis- 
'coveries  have  revived  the  (question  between  the  partizans 
of  an  original  Etruscan  civilization,  and  those  who  derive  it 
from  the  Greeks.  Probably  the  question  might  be  solved 
by  admitting  various  epochs  of  Etruscan  art,  one  anterior 
and  the  other  posterior  to  the  intercourse  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  about  the  second  or 
third  century  of  Rome.  Even  in  Uie  monuments  of  Tar- 
quinii and  Canino  two  styles  are  discernible.  Other  pro- 
prietors  in  the  suae  district  have  made  further  discoveries. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Fiora,  in  the  district  of  Mont- 
alto,  extensive  remains  seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  Vulcia,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  at 
the  same  time  as  Vulsinii,  about  the  year  473  of  Rome. 
Here  also  a  vast  necropolis  has  been  found,  with  a  quantity 
of  vases,  paintings,  and  other  antiquities.  At  a  place  called 
la  Cucumella,  a  group  of  buildings  of  large  rectangular 
stones,  consisting  of  cells  and  two  towers,  one  square  and 
the  other  circular,  above  thirty  feet  high,  have  been  found 
buried  in  an  artificial  mound  or  barrow.  At  the  top  of  the 
towers  were  wiiu^  sphinxes  in  stone,  and  below  some  lions 
and  grifSns.  Mjcali,  plate  62,  gives  the  plan  and  views  of 
these  monuments,  which  are  one  of  the  most  curious 
Btniscan  discoveries  hitherto  made.  In  1832  only  one- 
third  part  of  the  mound  had  been  dug  up,  so  that  further 
structures  may  still  be  found. 

The  site  of  Ctere  or  Agylla  lay  near  the  village  of  Cer- 
vetere  or  Cervetri,  between  Rome  and  Civitavecchia.  Its 
port,  Pyrgos,  was  near  where  the  coast-tower  of  Santa  Se- 
vera  is  now.  No  remains  of  either  have  been  discovered. 
The  antient  Vulsinii  has  been  likewise  completely  destroyed 
HBolsbna].  The  site  of  Veii  has  been  long  a  subject  of 
dispute,  but  it  seems  now  ascertained  to  be  on  a  steep  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  two  streams  unite,  and  form  the  Oe- 
mera  which  falls  into  the  Tiber.  This  hill  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Storta,  the  last  stage  on 
the  nwthem  road  to  Rome.  The  &nn  called  Isola  Famese 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  antient  Veii.  The  remains 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot  since  1810  belong 
to  the  Roman  colony  sent  there  by  Livia.  The  walls  of 
Falerii,  which  still  exist  in  a  desert  spot  near  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  are  not  always  numbered  among  the  Etruscan  remains, 
as  that  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  before  the  E^scan 
conquest.  The  amphitheatre  cut  in  the  rock  at  Sutri  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Etruscans. 

Hvttory  and  Sociai  State. — Varro  mentidns  the  Etruscan 
annals  existing  in  his  time  as  having  boc^n  written  in  the 
aghth  age  of  Etroria,  which  is  supposed  ui  correspond  to 
the  fburtfa  eentu^'  of  Rome.  Two  Latin  writers,  Valerius 
Flaocus  and  Gnema,  the  latter  a  native  of  Volaterre,  wrote 
histories  ofiBtruria,  and  the  emperor  Qaudius  wrote  in 
Greek  his  lyrrhenicon  or  History  of  Etruria,  in  twenty 
books ;  but  all  these  are  lost,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Diony- 
1MU8,  in  which  he  treated  more  particularly  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  little  we  know  therefore  of  the  national  history  of 


Etruria  previous  to  their  wars  with  Rome,  is  gathered  uom 
fragments  and  incidental  notices  in  Gretfk  and  Roman 
writers.  Tbe  Etruscan  power  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
height  in  the  third  century  of  Rome,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  Th«^  dominion  extended 
over  the  country  of  the  Umbrians  to  the  Adriatic  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Luni  on  tbe  other.  AtUx  Por- 
senna  had  dictated  a  humilimting  peace  to  Rome,  the 
Tuscans  overran  I^atium,  and  conquered  Campania.  By 
sea  they  rivalled  tlie  Carthaginians,  with  whom  they  at  first 
allied  themselves  against  the  Phocmns,  who  had  settled  at 
Aleria  in  Corsica,  but  afterwards  the  allies  quarrelled  together 
for  the  possession  of  the  same  island.  They  fought  against 
the  Cumans  and  Syracusans  united  about  the  year  279  ol 
Rome,  and  were  defeated.  Half  a  century  later  they  lost 
Campania  to  the  Samnites,  after  which  the  Romans  b^an 
to  encroach  on  that  part  of  Etruria  which  lay  between 
Mount  Ciminus  and  the  Tiber.  Veii  was  the  first  Etruscan 
city  that  fell  1^  the  Roman  arms;  Falerii  and  Feacennia 
next;  Sutrium  submitted :  Cera  and  Taiquinii  became  the 
allies  of  Rome ;  and  ihe  Ciminus  rid«i  with  its  haunted 
forests  formed  the  boundary  between  ftome  and  Etruria. 
The  Roman  arms  halted  nearly  a  century  longer  before 
they  passed  that  boundary.  The  total  def^  of  the  confe- 
derated Etruscan  forces  at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  in  the  year 
444  of  Rome,  opened  to  the  Romans  the  access  into  the 
Etruria  Transcimina.  Vulsinii  and  Vulcia  fell  before  the 
slow  but  sure  progress  of  their  arms ;  the  other  cities,  sucl. 
as  Arretium,  Perusia,  Volaterrm,  Populonium,  disguiseti 
their  submission  under  the  name  of  allies,  but  Etruscan  in 
dependence  was  gone.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  perioa 
of  general  corruption  of  manners,  when  all  national  spirit 
and  independence  became  extinct,  but  wealth,  luxury,  and 
internal  peace  remained,  and  sensual  pleasures  were  the 
chief  occupation  of  Uie  people;  and  this  was  also  the  time 
when  the  earlier  Roman  writers  vho  speak  of  the  Etrutcans, 
such  as  Plautus,  Cato,  and  Varro^  became  acquainted  with 
that  people.  The  wars  and  proscriptums  of  Sulla  gave 
a  final  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscans  as  a  nation ; 
their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands  were  given 
to  military  colonists.  Ilie  proscriptions  of  Octavianus 
after  the  battle  of  Perusia,  completed  the  desolation  o( 
Etruria.  The  languaji^  itself  gradually  became  obliterated 
among  the  people,  and  was  only  known  to  the  [O'iests.  with 
whom  it  became  finally  extinct,  probably  by  the  spreading 
of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  nra.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  by  Micali,  Orioli,  Inghirami,  as  well  as  by 
Niebuhr,  uiat  the  Etruscan  language  is  lost,  and  that  its 
pretended  affinity  to  Greek,  as  maintained  by  Lanzi  and 
others,  has  no  foundation. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the 
Etruscans,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Hicalf  s  vork 
(vol.  ii.,  chapters  21  to  24),  in  which  he  gives  a  fair  and 
tolerably  well  authenticated  sketch  of  their  ^verament. 
their  reUgion  and  morality,  and  their  domestic  manners. 
We  ought  to  hear  in  mind  that  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  Etruscans  were  written  after  their  subjugation  to  Rome, 
and  that  a  nation  which  had  a  political  existence  of  ciglu 
or  ten  centuries  must  have  undergone  considerable  cbangm 
in  its  manners  and  inutitutions.  Each  of  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Etruria  ruled  over  the  population  of  its  respec- 
tive district,  which  was  perhaps  originally  a  conquered  rare. 
In  the  city  itself  were  two  orders,  the  hereditary  familie»  ot 
patricians  or  senators,  and  the  commonalty.  Political  and 
religious  power  were  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  who  elected 
from  their  own  body  fte  annual  magutrate  called  Lueuino 
We  know  that  the  lucumo  at  times  contrived,  espedally  in 
times  of  war,  to  protract  his  term  of  office,  and  sometimes 
to  retain  it  for  life ;  but  all  attempts  to  make  it  hereditary 
appear  to  have  failed.  The  patrician  and  hierarchal  order 
appears  to  have  maintained  to  the  last  its  sway  among  the 
Etruscans,  the  arts  of  divination,  of  which  it  was  in  exclu- 
sive possession,  being  a  powerful  instrument  in  its  hands, 
among  a  people  so  much  fashioned  to  religious  observances 
and  rites,  for  repressing  all  attempts  of  the  commonalty. 
Accordingly  we  hear  of  no  struggles  of  the  kind  in  Etruria, 
as  at  Rome ;  but  we  hear  of  revolts  of  slaves  against  their 
masters,  as  in  the  cose  of  Vulsinii,  for  the  Etruscans 
bad  numerous  slaves.  Their  smy  over  the  people  whom 
they  conquered,  such  as  the  Umbri,  appears  to  have  been 
mild:  they  ^  not  destroy  th^  towns,  hut  surrounded 
them  with  walls,  or  built  neWiOnH;  th«r  langht  them 
agriculture  and  otherOi^diiB^^iMiifdWnUbii  rdigion 
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mai  they  are  acknowledged  to  oave  been  tne  cinluen  of  a 
great  part  of  Italy.  Rome  derived  its  earlier  civilization 
Rom  Btruria.  The  art  of  fortifying  towns  with  walls  and 
towers  is  attributed  to  them.  They  wrought  the  iron  which 
tiiey  drew  from  the  island  of  Elba,  they  cast  bronze,  and 
they  made  ailver  vaaaa  and  gold  omamenta:  they  engraved 
on  stone,  and  soulptures  of  primitiTe  art  are  fbnnd  on  dieir 
oldest  mmiuiients.  They  are  suppoeed  by  many  to  have 
been  tha  inventon  of  the  arch  at  a  very  ranota  period ; 
Tuscan  masons  employed  it  in  constructing  the  Cloaca 
Mauma  of  Rome.  They  underatood  hydraulics,  especially 
the  art  of  filling  up  marshes  by  diverting  into  them  the 
course  of  muddy  abeama,  which  is  still  practised  with  great 
success  in  Tuscany  under  the  name  of  'colmate.'  The  in- 
vention of  the  termini,  or  stones  fixing  the  limits  of  property, 
is  attributed  to  them.  The  rights  of  property,  those  of 
paternal  authority,  of  testamentary  will,  of  connubia  or 
marriagco,  were  all  fixed  by  law  and  consecrated  bv  religious 
rites.  Their  laws  concerning  debtors  appear  to  have  been 
more  humane  than  those  of  Rome,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  a 
passage  of  Heraolides  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  T^- 
rhenians. 

The  Etruseant  were  fond  of  good  living  and  of  sump- 
tuous banquets,  and  they  are  called  gluttons,  &t,  and 
corpulent,  b^  the  Roman  satirists.  Vi^  (xi.  735)  accuses 
them  of  being  given  to  all  kinds  of  sensual  pleasures. 
Their  women  seem  to  have  had  no  great  reputation  for 
chastity  (Phuitus,  CuteU.  2. 3.  20,  and  Horace,  iii  Ode  z. 
11);  yet  we  find  the  female  sex  in  higher  honour  among 
them  than  among  most  nations  of  antiquity.  The  women 
reclined  at  table  on  the  same  triclinia  with  the  men,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  monuments.  Their  funerals  were  pompous, 
and  accompaniuil  by  athletic  games,  but  the  oombats  of 
gladiators  appear  to  have  been  of  a  late  introduction,  and 
It  is  believed  that  they  originated  in  Campania,  and  from 
thence  spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy  about  the  fifXh  century 
of  Rome.  From  some  Msulptures  fbund  on  their  monu- 
ments it  would  appear  as  if  human  saerifloes  were  at  one 
time  in  practioe  among  them,  unless  these  representations 
be  aymboUcal,  as  some  suppose  The  mythology  <tf  the  Etrus- 
cans was  partly  of  native,  partly  of  oriental  invention.  Thc^ 
believed  in  two  {ffinciple^  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  each 
having  its  respeeitive  ageuts  or  genii,  and  their  paintings 
and  sculptures  are  often  representative  of  the  perpetual 
struggle  between  the  two.  Twelve  gods,  six  male  and  six 
female,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Jupiter,  formed  the  upper 
hierarchy ;  other  inferior  divinities  presided  over  the  various 
elements  and  phenomena  of  this  earth,  aa  well  as  over  the 
occupations  and  domestic  comforts  of  man.  Cicero  speaks 
very  favourably  of  Etruscan  thoosophy,  saying  that  they 
referred  every  thing  to  God,  and  that  all  their  religious  in- 
stitutions were  studiously  calculated  for  the  prosperity  and 
security  at  the  state.  For  fttrther  particmars  on  these 
subjects,  see  Micali.  ch.  22  and  23,  Bossi,  Storia  dUtalia, 
lib.  i.,  chap.  6,  and  MuUer,  die  Btruaker;  Dempster,  De 
Btruria  SegaH,  with  the  continuation  by  Pasaeri,  is  also  a 
work  of  much  information,  apart  firom  the  system  aud 
favourite  hynothesis  of  the  writers.  These,  with  the  other 
works  alreaay  mentioned,  form  the  best  Etruscan  Ubrary 
that  can  be  collected. 

ETRUSCAN  ARCHITECTURE.  We  have  no  re- 
mains of  Etruscan  temples  or  other  buildings,  but  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  their  style  {torn  their  hypogei  or  sepul- 
chral monnments,  and  also  from  some  of  their  cinerary 
urns  which  represent  a  temple.  (Micali,  plate  72.)  But  the 
monuments  which  serve  perhaps  to  throw  most  light  on 
this  subject  are  those  discovered  at  Castel  d'Asso,  the  Axia 
of  Cicero  (Pro  Cacina,  7),  five  miles  south-west  of  Viterbo. 
where  the  rook  forming  one  side  of  the  valley  focing  the 
old  casUe  is  seulptureu  all  along  for  more  than  a  mue  in 
the  shape  of  so  many  fronts  or  trades  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, the  vaults  themselves  being  excavated  underneath. 
Similar  sculptures  on  the  rock  are  found  at  Norchia,  about 
15  miles  south-west  of  Viterbo.  (See  Inghirami'a  ptaies.) 
These  monuments,  which  represent  a  primitive  stylo  of 
Etruscan  building,  strike  by  their  resemblance  to  the 
Egyptian  style  in  its  ruder  and  simpler  form.  Plate  62  of 
Micali  represents  a  monument  between  MonteRomano  and 
Corneto,  with  proiectmg  architrave  and  lateral  pillars. 
Vitruvius,  although  he  fived  in  an  age  when  Etruscan  art 
had  undergone  considerable  alteration,  characterizes  their 
buildings  as '  baricepha-ds,  humiles,  latss,'  low.  wide,  with 
heavy  top  ornaments.  Ajod  tfaia  seems  to  he  in  keeping 
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with  the  character  of  the  people,  grave,  and  more  fond  ol 
internal  comfort  than  of  external  show.  What  is  now 
called  the  Tuscan  or  Tuscanic  order  appears  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  rude  Done,  which  they  probably  adopted  from  the 
Greeks.  [Civii.  AacHiTBcniBs.]  Titruvius  (iv.  7)  gives  a 
description  ai  then  temples  with  three  oeAim,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neither  large  nor  splendid:  the  orna- 
ments, bronzes,  and  plastic  figures  amear  to  have  heeu 
more  elaborate  than  the  structures  themselves.  In  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Etruscans  had 
external  porticoes  or  vestibula,  in  which  the  crowd  of  ser- 
vants and  clients  remained  in  waiting.  The  Atrium  is  also 
supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Etruscan  inv«ition.  [ATHitm.] 
If  not  the  inventors  o.'  the  arch,  the  Etruscans  vtn  cer- 
tainly acquainted  with  it  at  a  very  early  period:  it  is  found 
in  their  sepulchral  monumsnts,  in  their  gates,  and  they 
used  it  in  constructing 'the  Roman  cloacie.  Another  cloaca 
of  similar  construction  has  been  discovered  near  Tarquinii. 
Their  skill  in  fortiiyii^  towns  with  walls  and  towers  and 
ditches,  and  leaving  an  open  space  around  called  Pomes- 
rium,  is  attested  by  the  Roman  writers,  and  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  remains  of  their  walls.  The  use  of  large  poly- 
gonal stones  in  the  constnictbn  of  walls  was  common  to 
other  Italian  people  as  well  as  the  Etruscans  and  prin^rs 
Greeks;  and  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  which  has  been  given  to 
these  walls,  appears  to  be  incorrect,  aa  it  does  not  distinguish 
any  particular  class  of  these  walls  or  the  walls  of  auy  par- 
ticular locality  from  other  walls  of  the  same  kind,  if  by 
this  term  Pelasgic  it  is  meant  to  assert  that  all  such  walls 
are  really  of  Pelasgic  ori^,  this  is  more  than  can  be  proved 
or  presumed.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  Etruscans 
appear  to  have  used  rectangula;  stones,  ranged  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  and  uniformly  without  any  cement  For 
more  complete  information  of  what  is  known  of  Etruscan 
architecture,  we  must  refer  to  Micali,  ch.  xxv.,  Inghirami's 
text  and  f^aiet.  Series  IV.,  and  Orioli,  Dei  Sepoterm  Edifiai 
dell'  Etruria  Media,  also  quoted  by  lughinuni. 

ETRUSCANS.  [ETRoniA.] 

ETSCH.  [Adiob.] 

ETYMOLOGY.  [Lanquagb.] 

BTYMOUyGICUM  MAGNUM  (r&  lUya  Jrv^y<«ii') 
an  important  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  lao^age,  of  which 
the  author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  was  written 
by  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Magnus.  The  idea  that 
it  was  compiled  by  Marcus  Musurus,  the  first  editor 
or  the  Calliergi,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  this  dic- 
tionary is  referred  to  by  Eustathius.  Sylbur^  considers 
it  aa  old  as  the  tenth  century:  much  elder  it  certainly 
was  not;  for  Theognotus,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  is 
quoted  in  it.  The  derivations  in  this  work,  like  most  of 
those  attempted  by  the  GreelLS  themselves,  are  based  upon 
no  principle,  and  though  in  some  instances  accidentally 
right,  they  are  generally  full  of  the  wildest  absurdities,  as 
one  might  expect  firom  the  author  being  confined  to  mere 
guess-work.  It  is  valuable  however  for  containing  a  great 
many  traditions  with  regard  to  the  meanings  of  old  or  un- 
common wordd,  and  it  often  enables  the  scholar  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  corrupt  but  inestimable  lexicon  of  Hesy- 
chius.  The  edition  of  Sylburg  (1594)  is  very  useful,  and 
has  an  admirable  index :  the  edition  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  by  Scbafer,  Lips.,  1816,  is  a  reprint  of  Sylburg's 
edition.  The  edition  by  Sturz,  Lips.,  1818.  4to.,  intiiled 
Etymologicum  GrfficsB  Lingiue  Gudianum,  &c.,  is  founded 
on  the  Oudex  Gudianus,  which  is  more  complete  than  that 
on  whidi  the  edition  of  Musurus  and  the  otiiers  already 
enumerated  are  based. 

EU,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine  In£6 
lieure,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  little  river  Kesle. 
near  its  mouth.   Eu  is  91  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.N.W.  of 
Paris. 

In  the  middle  ages  Eu  became  a  strong  and  flourishing 

Elate :  but  on  the  threat  of  a  descent  by  tne  English  it  was 
urnt,  in  1475,  by  order  of  Louis  XI.,  and  has  never  re- 
covered the  blow  Dieppe  and  other  neighbouring  places 
profited  by  its  downfal.  Only  the  churches  and  a  few 
houses  that  were  overlooked  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion. The  massive  ruins  of  the  walls  and  towers  yet  remain. 

Eu  has  several  churches :  the  finest,  that  of  Notre  Dame, 
is  lai^e  and  of  beautiful  Gothic  architecture.  A  crypt  con- 
tains the  monuments  of  the  counts  of  Eu :  these  monuments 
were  much  damaged  in,  the  Revolution.  A  small  church 
adjoining  the  High  School,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  College 
eontoinsthe  monument  of  th&<^Hfl£^'ii»f'Guise,  murdereft^ 
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JHoii  In  1688.  There  are  two  obtlteaiu.  Of  one  of  these, 
built  by  a  duightor  of  the  duke  of  Pauthidm,  aterwarda 
duchess  (tf  Orleans,  only  half  remains,  the  rest  having  been 
deatroyed  in  the  Revolution.  The  situation  of  tha  ehflteau 
b  charming,  the  park  hat  an  avenue  of  fine  beech  trees. 
Then  is  an  hospital  attended  by  the  Sceurs  de  la  CharitS. 
The  market-place  is  good.  La  Chaun£e  d'Eu  is  a  suburb 
«f  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bretile.  TrAport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivor.  is  the  port  of  Eu:  it  has  a  church 
singularly  situated  on  the  extreme  vei^  of  a  lofty  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliflf,  and  a  projecting  doorway  of 
beautiful  Gtothic  architecture. 

I'he  population  of  Eu  in  1 833  was  3SM,  that  of  TV^ 
port  {061,  together  5417 :  the  population  of  the  respective 
eommunes  was  3543  and  2267,  together  5810.  The  popu- 
lation of  La  Chauss^e  d'Eu  is  not  given  in  our  authorities. 
The  manuftictures  of  Bu  are  linseed  oil,  soap,  locks  and 
ether  ironmongery,  leather,  cotton  yam,  ^ass,  sail-elotb, 
Unen  and  laoe.  Eu  urves  «■  a  mart  Ibr  the  com  the 
dspartment  of  Somme,  whicfti  is  imported  into  that  of  Seine 
InfBrieare.  There  ia  a  school  of  mutual  instrnotlon,  which 
was  established  by  the  King  of  the  F^ob  when  duke  of 
Orleans.  There  is  a  tribunal  de  eommeroe  or  court  for  the 
decision  of  mercantile  disputes. 

EUBCBA  (St/3oia),  now  called  Negropont,  is  an  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  abng  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 
BcBOtia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  a  very 
narrow  channel,  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown,  con- 
necting the  island  with  the  main-land.  It  is  90  miles  in 
length  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  SO  miles  in  extreme 
breadth ;  but  in  one  part,  between  Aliveri  Bay  and  Port 
Petries,  it  is  scarcely  4  miles  across  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  only  towns  are  Egripos  and  Karystos ;  the  former  situ- 
ated WMre  the  island  approaches  nearest  to  the  main,  and 
the  latter  it  tiie  southern  extremi^  <rf  the  island,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  bearing  the  sune  name. 

The  island  generallv  is  idevated,  and  contains  among  its 
mountains  some  of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe. 
Mount  Delphi  rises  on  the  eastern  shore  to  the  height  of 
7266  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow ;  Elias  of  Karystos,  at  the  soutfami  extremity, 
is  4748  feet  high;  Mount  Khandhili,  4400  feet,  and  Tele- 
thrius,  3100  feet,  are  both  on  the  western  shim  nor^  of 
Bgripos.  The  general'  formation  of  these  mountains  is 
grey  limestone,  with  much  clay  slate. 

It  appears  tima  the  map  constructed  flrom  Captain  Cope- 
land's  recent  survey,  that  the  small  peninsula  to  the  north- 
weat,  which  tmninatea  in  Gape  lithada,  is  mountainous,  and 
eontains  one  elevation.  Mount  Lithada*  which  rises  to  the 
b^ght  of  2837  feet  above  the  set.  A  little  south  of  the 
point  irtwre  this  peninsvAa  joins  the  niasa  of  ^  idan^ 
tHaA  on  the  west  eoast  opposite  to  BcBotia,  is  Mount  Tele- 
thrius,  with  some  hot  springs  near  ita  base.  Ftom  Te- 
lethrius  the  mountains  spread  out  north-east  to  Cape 
Amoni,  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  and 
eastward  to  the  ooast,  filling  the  northeni  part  of  the  island, 
and  containing  several  elevations  above  2O00  feet.  Alone 
the  northern  coast  of  tiie  island,  opposite  to  Theasaly,  and 
stretching  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  group,  is  the  fertile 
and  extensive  plain  of  Oreos,  the  aatientHestisotis.  South 
<tf  Telethrius  there  is  high  land,  with  some  intemptions, 
along  the  west  eoast  as  &r  as  Cape  Politikai  within  these 
limits  is  Mount  Khandhili,  near  the  eoast,  and  another 
mountain  2694  feet  high.  Between  Cape  Polilika  and  Bgri- 
pos, and  extending  several  miles  inland*  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Egripos,  bounded  on  the  norlb  and  north-eaat  by  tne  high 
monnt^s  which  extend  to  the  eastern  coast.  The  centre 
of  tiiie  mountain  mass  is  Delphi,  obeady  mentioned,  and  it 
oontains  several  other  elevations  whicn  are  between  400Q 
and  5000  feet.  Between  the  momitaina  which  we  hare 
described  as  oeeupnrin^  the  north  part  <^  the  island  and  the 
mass  of  which  Delphi  is  the  centre  is  the  small  plain  of 
Mandhoudi  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  South  of  the 
narrow  channel  on  which  Egripos  is  situated  there  is  a  tract 
of  low  land  along  the  Bay  ofVathia,  backed  by  the  range 
of  Mount  Vathia  (3821  feet),  which  appears  to  be  separated 
by  a  depression  from  the  group  of  Delphi,  and  forms  j^rt 
of  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Egripos. 
ther  south  and  near  the  west  cowit  there  is  also  the  plain 
of  Aliveri.  The  rest  of  the  island  south  of  Aliveri,  along 
the  w«*  coast,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  eoast  from  the 
pnin  of  Mandhoudi,  rapeara  to  be  meontainous.  The 
wttttiem  extremity  of  the  isfaind  is  filled  by  the  mass  ' 


Mount  Blias  (4748  flMt),  wbieh  presents  to  the  Ardupelage 
an  inm-bound  and  dangnons  eout 

To  the  southward  the  plams  aro  generally  ooltifated 
with  com  and  oUvm,  but  those  to  the  northvraru.  called  the 
PlaSns  of  Oreo*,  tie  mm  partieulatly  devoted  to  the  vin^ 
ftom  which  a  light  red  wine  is  made,  which  is  the  common 
beverage  of  the  Greeks,  and  fynoB  a  staple  artiele  of  ttade. 
Tht  wine  is  kept  in  pig-skins,  well  coated  with  resin,  which 
oommunlcates  its  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  eontent^  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  unpalataUe.  A  deleterious  ardent 
spirit  is  diftUlted  from  the  nusks  of  the  gnpei.  Cottim  is 
also  planted  more  to  the  northward. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Oreoa  are  some  ruins  on  an 
eminence,  apparently  only  a  military  post ;  a  few  buta  now 
sumund  its  base,  but  about  two  miles  in  the  intmiar  is  a 
lam  village  tndled  Xero  Chori,  or  dry  village. 

The  island  is  notpopukma;  it  is  eonjeetured  to  contain 
between  60,000  and  70,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Greeks. 
The  villagee  aro  ftv,  and,  as  ia  tho  eaie  every  where  in  the 
Archipelago,  built  at  some  distance  from  the  beaeh,  gene- 
nUy  on  an  devation  ditteult  of  aooeaa.  This  jneeaution 
has  been  taken  on  account  of  the  numerous  depredatifHia 
of  the  pirates,  who  wore  accustomed  to  land,  sack  a  village, 
and  embark  before  morning,  so  that  unless  the  place  were 
tolerably  large  and  populous,  there  was  no  safety  for  life  or 
property. 

The  pttssage  between  Thessaty  and  Suboea,  called  the 
Trikiri  Channel,  from  the  town  of  that  name  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  is  about  4  miles  in  average 
iridth ;  the  narrowest  part,  which  ia  tomrds  the  western 
extreme,  is  not  quite  1^  mile ;  the  depth  of  water  is  r^ular, 
steep  from  both  shores,  and  decreasing  gradually  from 
about  AO  fhtboms  at  the  entranee  to  SO  towards  the  western 
end  of  tiw  Negropont;  off  whidli  Ue  some  iman  rocky 
islands  called  LitiiMa  Islands.  Pkaaing  these  islands,  and 
tumtng  to  Uie  southward,  is  the  CKilf  of  T^nda,  so  called 
from  we  town  of  that  name  on  the  Bowtian  shore.  A  re- 
marki^le  feature  in  diis  part  of  the  channel  ia  the  amasing 
depth  of  water  under  Mount  Telethrius,  where,  for  about  1  i 
or  15  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  S20  fetboms  vrithin  half 
a  mile  of  the  shore ;  but  from  this  point  the  water  shoals 
gradually  towards  Egripos.  Towards  the  north-west  extre- 
mity of  this  shore  there  is  a  very  safe  and  esoellent  harbour, 
now  «alled  Port  Ghialtra  (formerly  Port  Kales).  There  are 
two  villa§^  on  its  shores,  Ghialtra  to  the  westward,  and 
Elypsos  to  the  eastward  *  near  the  latter  are  some  antient 
remains  and  beantiftiUy  scnlptnred  fkagmenta  of  white 
marble. 

At  Cape  Therma,  the  eastern  point  of  ib»  bay.  there  ore 
hot  springs  (already  mentioned)  of  the  aame  kud  as,  but 
more  abundant  Utan,  those  of  IhermopjUe.  The  water 
rushes  down  in  a  copious  stream  into  the  set,  the  Tapoiv 
from  which  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance.  Between 
this  point  and  Egripos  there  are  only  three  villages,  Orovies, 
Glim,  and  PolitAa,  all  small ;  but  at  eac&  of  them  there 
are  Venetian  remains. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  channel  there  are  many  is- 
lands along  the  Euboean  shore,  which  oflbr  good  anchorage, 
more  especially  among  the  Petalion  Islands,  which  abound 
in  rabbits,  but  possess  only  one  spring  of  fresh  water.  From 
Egripos  to  Karystos  there  are  onl^  two  ▼illaeea,  Aliveri 
and  Btura,  in  the  bays  called  respectively  from  their  names. 
The  bed  of  this  part  of  the  channel  ia  level,  but  compared 
with  the  northern  part  it  is  diallow ;  iho  general  depth  is 
from  35  to  40  fkthoms. 

The  eastern  side  of  Bubcea  is  a  eontinnation  of  toeky 
coast,  the  high  land  descending  precipitously  to  the  whan 
with  few  intorruptioaB  of  level  ground,  and  this  only,  wa 
idready  mentionea,  towards  the  northern  part  of  Ute  istand. 
In  the  bight  between  Capes  Doro  and  Oetonia,  it  is  an  un- 
broken line  of  precipitous  shore,  in  whidi  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  find  a  rarine  sufficiently  wide  to  haul  «  boat  up. 
PVagmMita  of  wreck  are  found  at  the  hei^t  of  eighty  feet 
perpendicular,  washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  whi^  a  north- 
east wind  throirs  into  this  bay.  Ihese  winds,  which  always 
blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks  *meltera,'  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  *  mal  riempo.*  In  addition  to  thii^  the 
Dardanelles  current,  preservii^  the  oouree  communicated 
to  it  by  the  direction  of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south- 
west into  tiiis  bay,  and  rendns  it  a  moat  dtmgerous  coast 
no  vesad  on«e  emba^  here  etm  eacspe  deatraelion.  The 
current  being  deflected  Id  A*  <V'SA,J^>l4,^f?V*  round 
Gape  Doro,  fhsquenttyO^iihKjn^olhUWnl^  fcnvr 
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Port  IMriM  H  tba  only  nfuga  vliieh  ttui  eout  oSta^  «d 
lo  litUa  bat  Utbato  bean  known  of  thi»  ihort  that  mn  thti 
•oelter  bu  Mdy  nwntly  been  diiocmnd.  The  TiUkga  of 
Konmitin  the  faojrof  that  name,  ii  populou,  and  beinj;  eole- 
brated  tat  ita  wine,  has  oooaidnmbla  trade  in  that  urtiele  by 
the  imall  caiquea.  which  faowerer  an  alwan  obliged  to  be 
hauled  up  on  the  bcaoh  ior  safatr.  AloDg  the  whole  oxtent 
of  this  eoast,  which  is  upwards  of  100  muei*  than  m  only 
five  or  six  Tillages  near  the  shore. 

The  small  namber  of  Turks  resident  in  BulxBa  left  the 
island  on  its  beinK  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  of  which  it  will  not  be 
the  least  valuable  portion.  The  mountains  are  said  to  eontain 
copper.and  the  marble  quarries  near  Karystos  have  long  heen 
fltmous.  (Strabo.  ^.  446.)  The  soil,  IhToured  by  the  diTorsi- 
tias  of  climate  which  sueh  a  Tariety  ot  elevation  affords,  is 
oapabla  of  yialdtaig  the  prodnetions  of  troiNcnl  as  well  as 
of  more  Bortham  f^kms,  and  of  supportinK  an  infinitely 
lai^r  po|nihttion  than  now  oconptoa  tM  laud.  The  Island 
abounds  in  sheep  of  an  excellent  breed;  butbulloeks  are 
acaroa,  and  bred  principally  ft>r  ngrioultural  purposes.  In 
the  mountains  are  abundanoa  of  wild  boar  and  deer,  and 
the  plains  are  overrun  with  haraa  and  rabbits.  Among  the 
trees  are  the  olive,  oak,  fir,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
oriental  plane.  In  the  whole  island  there  ia  not  a  ata>am 
deserving  the  nam*  of  a  river  Into  whieh  the  smalleat  boat 
could  enter,  and  the  inhabltanta  ganacaUy  supply  them- 
selves with  water  from  wells. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  BlioA  (the  Oche  of  Strabo)  are 
the  ramaina  of  an  antient  temple,  eonsisUog  of  ru^  unor- 
namanted  bloeka  of  limaatona^  and  ocdumu  of  tba  same 
material. 

Tba  town  of  Kgripos,  tha  ootient  Ohaleii,  tha  chief 
town  tn  the  island,  la  in  38*  96'  N.  lat,  and  93*  ST' 
E.  long.,  at  that  part  of  the  island  where  it  is  separated 
from  the  coast  of  BoMtia  by  a  narrow  channel  of  only  fbrty 
yards.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  fbrther  defended,  where 
the  walls  are  not  washed  by  the  Buripiis,  by  a  deep  and 
^vide  dry  ditch.  The  walls  are  turreted,  slight,  and  built 
without  regularity,  and  the  numerous  winged  lions  of  St 
Mark  leave  no  doubt  of  their  Venetian  or^in.  The  area 
enclosed  is  about  800  yards  in  length  by  about  500  in 
width,  whieh  was  formerly  inhabitra  exclusively  by  the 
Turks ;  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  but  the  houses  capa- 
cious. Tha  town  has  several  gates  constructed  with  great 
intricacy ;  that  leading  over  the  Buripus  is  particularly  tor- 
tuous, and  well  defended ;  the  drewbridgaa  have  been  re- 
placed by  fhiil  fixed  bridgea  of  logi.  to  the  great  peril  of 
passengers. 

Another  doHsnce  is  the  fMrtKarababa,  on  the  main,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  about  130  fhet  high,  commencing 
its  rise  immediately  from  the  bridge ;  this  may  be  deemed 
the  citadel  of  the  plaoe,  as  it  oveRooka  and  eommanda  the 
town.  It  ia  a  very  misshapen  strueture,  of  an  oblong  form, 
about  400  yards  long,  and  150  broad.  The  vralls  are  in 
some  places  so  low,  that  an  active  man  might  vault  on 
theiu ;  they  are  similar  to  and  coeval  with  the  w«lla  oixhe 
town. 

Outside  the  town  to  the  north  is  a  suburb  appropriated 
to  trade,  and  inhabited  (when  the  writer  of  this  article  vi- 
sited the  place)  by  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  It  consists  of  one 
main  street  about  300  yards  in  length,  from  which  minor 
streets  branch  off.  Tbn  houses  are  very  small,  and  the 
shtHW  are  chiefly  colee-honses.  or  oontam  general  atotes 
andartidea  of  dresi:  the  whole  isendoaed  maitoekade. 
Then  is  no  commerce  except  in  supplies  of  fruit  and  ve- 
getules,  prinoipally  from  Volo,  distant  about  ninety  miles 
to  the  north,  which  ia  all  carried  on  in  small  boats.  The 
surrounding  country  is  flat  and  rich,  but  poorly  cultivated. 
A  subsoil  of  stiff  day  offers  materials  for  brick-making  and 

fitteries,  which  are  already  commenced  on  a  small  scale, 
he  market  is  well  supplied,  especially  with  fish ;  beef  is 
difficult  to  be  procured,  but  mutton  very  plentiful ;  wator  ia 
scarce,  and  procured  chiefly  from  wells. 

There  are  facilities  for  building  vessels  of  large  siio,  as 
the  shore  goes  off  suddenly  into  deep  water ;  but  the  in- 
habitants have  advanced  no  farther  yet  than  the  repairs, 
clumsily  executed,  ot  their  small  boats,  which  are  built 
generally  at  some  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  forests  on 
Mount  Delphi  of  fir  and  oak  (die  latter  of  an  inferior  qualitv) 
would  supply  wood,  which  might  with  fkcfli^  be  brought 
to  tha  town. 

Immediatrf.y  opposite  Kgripos  the  land  risea  soddonly  to 


htlb  of  eonudenUe  height,  beynnd  which  Ua  the  plalM 
of  Ihebaa,  whidi  town  ia  distant  about  4  houi^  or  12 
miles. 

Ihe  breadth  of  the  Buripns  is  diminiahed  by  a  foak  in 
mid-channel,  on  whieh  a  txt  is  buil^  ^viding  it  into  twn 
ohaundsi  that  towards  the  main,  though  rather  the  broader 
is  only  practicable  for  small  boats,  as  there  is  not  more  than 
three  f^t  water  at  any  time.  Between  the  rook  and  the 
walls  of  EgripoB  ia  a  distance  of  33  fbet,  and  the  least  dopth 
at  the  highest  water  is  7  feet.  It  is  here  that  the  extraor- 
dinary tides  ta^e  place  for  which  the  Buripus  was  formerly 
BO  noted:  at  times  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  mOes 
an  hour,  vrith  a  fhll  under  the  Iwidge  of  about  It  f^t:  but 
what  is  most  singular,  is  the  fkct  that  vessels  lying  1 50  yards 
from  tiw  bridge  are  not  in  the  least  afibi-ted  by  this  rapid.  It 
remains  but  a  shwt  time  in  a  quiesoant  state,  changing  its  di- 
rection in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately  resuming 
ita  velocity,  which  la  gMierally  flrom  four  to  flv*  miles 
an  hour  either  way,  its  matest  rapidity  being  howevw 
always  to  the  southward.  T)m  results  of  three  months  ob- 
servation, in  which  the  above  phenomena  were  noted, 
afforded  no  suiAcient  data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regu- 
larity. 

The  port  to  the  northward  of  the  bridge,  though  not  eapa- 
oious,  IB  secure :  four  or  Ave  frigates  might  moor  in  it,  and 
it  would  oootain  many  sail  of  raerchanimen.  It  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  depth,  decreasing  In  width  from 
half  a  mile  to  the  bridge,  towards  which  the  water  shoals 
gradually  fVom  eleven  and  twelve  fetboms,  with  a  muddy 
bottom :  outside  is  a  good  roadstead,  with  excellent  holding- 
ground.  The  entrance  is  clear  and  free  from  danger,  and 
uthough  open  to  the  Gulf  of  Talanda,  there  is  never  any 
aaa  of  eonsequenee;  but  the  gust*  which  oome  down  off 
Meant  Khandhlli  are  very  heavy. 

To  the  southward  of  the  bridge  there  are  two  pwta;  the 
inner  is  supposed  to  be  the  Port  Aults,  where  theGrecun  fleet 
assembled  previous  to  the  Trcjan  war.  It  is  about  a  mile 
across  each  way,  with  six  ftihoms  generally  all  over  it.  but  a 
bank  of  14  foot  in  the  strait  which  communloates  with  the 
outer  port  oonflnea  its  aooess  to  vessels  of  that  draught  of 
wator.  The  outer  port,  which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and 
one  broad,  is  Joined  to  Port  Aulia  by  a  channel  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length  and  400  yards  broad,  but  its  outlet  to  the 
southward  is  narrow  and  intrioato.  Opposite  Egripo  Island 
water  may  be  procured  for  shipping,  though  it  is  not  always 
good  or  plentifiil ;  the  quantity  of  Testable  substonee  in 
the  po(ds  which  are  ftvmed  nrevlous  to  its  flowing  into  the 
sea  renders  it  frequently  unwholesome.  A  ronnd^tower  on 
the  eastern  point,  cidled  the  Bourg,  is  a  good  mark  for  Urn 
entranee  of  this  port  from  the  southward. 

In  and  about  Bgripos  fragments  of  antiquity  may  be  seen 
forming  parts  of  the  walls  of  houses,  in  common  with  tlw 
grosser  materials,  like  diamonds  set  in  lead.  They  are 
generally  of  white  marble,  beautifully  ehUelled ;  but  in  no 
place  can  any  building  be  traced,  or  vestiges  of  walls.  The 

Sleces  of  eolumna  are  generally  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
uted.  On  Egripo  Island  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  rude 
wall  traversing  the  island;  and  on  the  mainland,  at  the 
southern  than  of  the  channel,  between  the  two  porte,  where 
the  land  rises  to  about  400  fhet.  are  the  remains  of  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  blocks  of  stone, 
which  are  very  massive,  rud%  and  irr^lar.  but  fitting 
eloaely,  are  of  Umeitonef  Mid  in  o(Histniotion  the  walls  re^ 
aemble  those  of  Myeena.  This  is  most  probably  the  antient 
Aulia ;  though  there  may  havb  heen  houaea  at  a  less  eleva- 
tion and  nearer  the  shore  more  convenient  for  commeree, 
the  ascent  to  these  ruins  being  stoop  and  difficult,  llw  site 
of  Eretria  In  Bubma  has  not  been  exactly  discovered,  but 
it  must  have  been  near  the  west  coast  and  south  of  Gialeia 


Msof  BmMs. 

Tl.e  country  around  Egriuis  is  fUt  foa  manv  miles,  and 
Tory  prettily  studded  with  fciiiUi^^tlA^  villages. 
aqueduct  which,  commencing  at  the  ibot.  of  Mount  Dc.phi, 
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wudfl  its  way  to  iritfain  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  forms  a  very 
picturesque  object.  Though  it  no  \on^  cimveys  water. 
It  is  by  no  tneaos  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  appears  to 
he  of  Venetian  construction,  and  there  are  aeveral  ruins  of 
that  Bge  in  the  neighbourhood ;  one  especially,  called  Kaatro, 
situated  on  the  apex  of  an  insulated  rise,  and  presenting  to- 
wards the  sea  a  steep  diff,  resembles  the  baronial  castles 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Egripos  is  capable  of  vast  improvements,  and  of  becomme 
of  great  commercial  importance.  Little  expense  would 
render  the  passage  of  the  bridge  practicable  for  vessels  of 
300  and  40O  tons,  should  it  be  required,  thereby  avoidinK 
the  passage  along  the  outer  coast  of  the  Negropont,  which 
is  the  worst  in  the  Archipelago,  as  the  Dardanelles  cuirent 
sets  on  its  iron-bound  ooast,  whieh  o&rs  no  port  whatever, 
and  is  a  lee-shore  in  the  strong  and  prevailing  north-east 
winds. 

From  EgripoB  there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Karystos,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Hittory  of  £uAa».— The  first  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  probably  a  .Priasgic  race,  which  is  said  to  have  occu- 
pied, before  the  historical  times,  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
.^gean  Sea.  The  Dryopes  from  Mount  CEta  were  said  to 
have  founded  Carystus  and  Styra  (Herodotus,  viii.  46 ; 
Thncyd.  vii.  57);  and  the  Athenians  founded  Qialcis  and 
Kretria,  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Homer  ilHad*  ii.  536)  calls 
the  inhabitante  of  Eiuxsa  by  the  name  Abantes,  and  men- 
tions them  as  havii^  taken  a  distingu  ished  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Troy.  The  Hestinots  were  said  to  be  a  colony 
of  the  rarboBbi,  a  Pelagic  tribe :  but  the  Athenians  appear 
to  have  been  from  a  very  remote  epoch  the  principal  co- 
lonizers of  Euboea.  At  the  dawn  of  the  historical  times  we 
find  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  two  independent  but  allied  towns, 
which  had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  holdine 
dominion  over  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and 
sending  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  as 
well  as  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first 
Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cuma,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chalcis.  Bretria  and  Chalcis  how- 
ever quarrelled,  and  Thucydides  (i.  15)  mentions  the  war 
between  the  two  states  as  one  of  the  oldest  wars  on  record 
among  the  Oreeks.  This  war  however  was  not  one  of  ex- 
termination ;  and  we  find  in  the  sixth  cenbiry  bx.  the  two 
communities  stfll  flourishing,  under  the  government  of 
their  Hippobota,  or  wealthier  citizois.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  they  eo-operated  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion  of 
Attica,  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidn,  in 
consequence  of  which,  after  the  Athenians  had  repulsed 
Cleomenes,  they  in^'aded  Eubcea,  about  506  b.c.  defeated 
the  BcBotians,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Chalcis ; 
and  having  taken  the  latter  city,  they  punished  it  severely, 
put  many  of  the  citizens  in  fetters,  until  they  ransomed 
themselves,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Hippobotce, 
and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they 
sent  over  to  ^e  island  to  the  number  of  4000  (Herodotus, 
V.  11).  Eubcea  now  became  in  great  measure  adependcncy 
of  Athena.  Aftervuda,  the  EuboBans,  ti^therwitfa  thb 
Athei^ans,  sent  assistance  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  in  their 
war  against  Darius  Hystaspes;  and  their  troope  were 
among  those  which  burnt  Saraes  (499  b-c.)-  first  in- 
vasion of  Greece  was  the  consequence  of  that  expedition. 
The  Satraps,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  in  Euboeawith 
an  immense  force,  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  sent 
its  inhabitants  as  slaves  into  Asia.  The  Persians  then 
crossed  over  into  Attica,  where  they  wore  defeated  at  tlie 
battle  of  Marathon.  In  the  subsequent  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
Chalcis  and  other  towns  of  Eubcea  manned  ships,  which, 
uniting  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  fleet,  fought  with  the 
Persiaus  at  Artemisium.  The  Hestiieots  alone  &voured 
the  Persians.  Ailer  the  end  of  the  Persian  war  we  find 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  making 
war  in  Eubcsa  against  the  Caryitians,  who  had  revolted 
and  reducing  them  to  sulfjection.  A  general  revolt  of 
Euboa  against  Athens  broke  out  in  445  s.c.,  but  Pericles, 
with  SOO0  r^ular  troops,  marched  into  the  island,  and  re- 
covmd  possession  of  it :  the  towns  of  Eubcea  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to  Athens,  and  an  Athenian 
r  olony  was  settled  at  Oreus  in  the  territory  of  the  Hestiseots, 
which  was  the  fertile  plain  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island. 
This  island  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians :  it  fur- 
nished them  with  com,  supplied  them  with  horses,  and  was 
considwed  of  more  value  to  them  than  all  their  other  co- 
lonies pat  together.   During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after 


the  deibat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  another  general  revolt 
of  Euboaa  took  place,  and  the  island  placed  itoelf  under  the 
protection  of  Lacedemon,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Athenian  alliance,  when  Athens  had  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and  from  that  time  its  four  principal  towns, 
Chalcis,  Eretria  (which  had  been  rebuilt  near  the  site  ot 
the  old  town  destroyed  by  the  Persians),  Carystus,  and 
Oreus,  possessed  a  kind  of  municipal  independence  under 
the  supremacy  of  Athens,  which  supremacy  was  at  times 
disputed  by  the  Thebans,  who  were  at  last  obliged  to  leave 
the  island.  The  Eubceans  however  jtnned  the  Theban 
league  asainst  the  Spartans,  and  fought  under  Epuni- 
nondas.  In  the  general  proetration  into  which  the  {tnucipal 
states  of  Greece  foU  uter  the  death  Epaminondas, 
Eubcsa  seems  to  have  been  left  in  great  measure  to  itseUl 
Its  principal  towns  came  under  the  rule  of  chiefs,  or  tyrants, 
as  they  were  called,  without  any  interference  on  toe  part 
of  the  Athenians.  About  350  b.C.  Callias  and  Tauro- 
sthenes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarcbus,  who  worn  ruling 
in  Chalcis,  made  overtures  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  oraer 
to  have  his  assistance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  island, 
an  opportunity  which  was  eagerly  seized  by  Philip.  Plu- 
tarch, who  was  at  the  same  time  tvrant  of  Eretria,  applied 
to  the  Athenians  to  check  Philip's  interference.  The  Athe- 
nians sent  an  expedition  under  Phocian,  who  defeated  the 
Chalcidians  after  hard  fighting ;  but  this  led  to  no  favour- 
able result,  as  Callias  remained  in  possession  of  Chalcis. 
and  the  Macedonian  influence  was  established  over  the 
island.  While  Alexander  was  absent  in  his  Persian  war^ 
the  Ctudciduns  increased  and  improved  thur  fortifications, 
which  extended  to  the  main-land  over  the  bridge  they  had 
built  across  the  Euripus.  When  the  Romans  b^n  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  to  Greece,  Chalcis  and  the  ouier  towns 
of  Euboea  contracted  alliance  with  Rome,  and  th^  remained 
steadfast  to  that  alliance  during  the  ^tolian  war.  (Livy, 
XXXV.  37.  39.)  Chalcis  afterwards  submitted  to  Antiocliu's. 
(Livy,  XXXV.  50,  51.)  In  the  Achean  war,  after  the  defeat 
at  (jorinth,  Chalcis  was  taken  and  destroyed  bv  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  whole  island  fell  under  the  dominion  ol 
Rome.  It  then  gradually  declined  in  population  and  im- 
portance ;  and  Pau&anias  and  Dion  speak  of  its  fallen  state 
under  the  emperors. 

In  the  dismemberment  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the 
Latins  or  Franks  the  Venetians  obtair.  -.u  poaseEsion 
Euboaa,  which  th^  called  Negropont,  a  barbarous  name, 
probably  derived  from  the  town  of  E^pos,  a  corruption  of 
Euripus,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Chalcis,  and  tmta  the  word 
'  ponte,'  meaning  the  bridge  which  united  it  to  the  main 
land.  The  Venetians  lost  the  island  in  1470,  when  the 
Turks  took  the  capital,  Negropont,  and  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  Venetian  doge  and  general  Morosini 
blockaded  it  in  1688,  but  after  a  murderous  siege  he  was 
obliged  to  re-embark  with  great  loss.  Tbe  people  of  Eubcea 
took  part  in  the  last  revolt  of  the  Greeks  s^^ist  the  Turks, 
and  the  island  now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece. 


Coin  of  Eatwe*. 
Hritiih  Muannni.   AeliuJ  km.  Silver.   Weight  61^  grklni. 

EUCALY'PrUS,  a  genus  of  New  Holland  plants,  con 
BLsting  of  lofty  trees,  with  a  volatile  aromatic  oily  secretion 
in  their  leaves  and  a  lai^e  quantity  of  astringent  resinous 
matter  in  their  bark.  They  belong  to  the  alternate-leaved 
division  of  Myrtaceeo,  and  are  generically  known  among 
those  plants  by  their  corolla  being  absent,  and  tin  limb  of 
their  calyx  consolidated  into  a  hemispherical  or  conical  tap, 
which  is  thrown  off  when  the  stamens  expand. 

This  genus  occurs  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  but  is 
chiefly  Australian,  and,  together  with  the  leafless  Acacias, 
gives  a  most  remarkable  character  to  the  scenery.  The 
species  exist  in  great  profiision,  and  form  the  largest 
trees  in  the  foreuts  of  that  part  of  the  world.  A  mo 
dem  writer  upon  the  plants  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  S8y> 
that  Eucalyptus  seems  as  if  it  had  taken  undisturbett 
possession  of  those  Australian  remons.  (detluair.as  it  doe« 
with  a  stupendous  nwIldti'Vfil^^fii^i^b^ygl^^ 
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Land  and  New  Holland,  while  the  intermixture  of  other 
plants  which  this  lordly  tribe  permits  is,  compured  with  its 
own  great  extent,  but  small  and  partial.  Wherever  yon 
go,  one  speriAS  or  other  is  constantly  before  you. 

No  trees  in  the  world  so  constantly  or  rapidly  arrive  at 
gigantic  dimensions:  they  often  become  hollow,  and  are 
then  used  by  the  traveller  as  roomy  plaoea  of  shelter  at 
night.  Frazer  found  a  boUow  Euoal][ptus  at  Moreton  Bay, 
used  by  the  natives  as  »  cemetery.  Kven  at  Swan  River, 
where,  aerording  to  the  report  of  Frazer,  the  species  are 
stunted,  they  also  attain  a  huge  size,  as  is  provea  by  what 
that  traveller  says  of  the  Ai^^phoras,  wnieh  be  terms 
*  magniScent*  and '  gigantic,'  and  which,  in  fiict,  are  Euca- 
lyptus calophylla.  A  height  of  I  AO  fL,  and  a  girth  of  from 
25  to  50  are  not  uncommon  dimensions  of  these  trees. 
Their  timber  is  represented  as  highly  useftil  for  domestic 
and  other  purposes;  being  so  soft  at  first  as  to  render  the 
felling,  splitting,  and  sawing  up  of  the  tree  when  green  a 
very  easy  process,  and  when  thorougly  dry  becoming  as 
hard  as  oak.  Their  bark  is  often  extremely  hard,  whence 
some  species,  especially  E.  resinifera,  are  called  iron-bark 
trees  by  the  colonists.  The  blue  gum-tree  and  some  others 
have  the  singular  property  of  throwing  it  off  in  white  or 
grey  longitudinal  strips  or  ribands,  which,  hanging  down 
from  the  branches,  have  a  singular  effect  in  the  wooaa. 

In  many  species  the  leaves  are  so  variable  in  their  fimn 
and  other  characters  at  different  ag<es  of  the  tree,  or  in 
different  situations,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficnlty  to  know 
how  they  are  to  be  botanically  distinguished  fitim  each 
other;  and  in  &ct  the  subject  of  the  distinction  of  species 
has  hardly  yet  been  taken  up,  no  botanist  feeling  compe- 
tent to  undertake  the  task  without  some  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  plants  in  a  native  state.  The  leaves,  instead 
of  presenting  one  of  their  surfaces  to  the  sky  and  the  other 
to  the  earth,  as  is  the  cose  with  the  trees  of  Europe,  are 
often  arranged  with  their  faces  vertical,  so  that  each  aide 
is  equally  exposed  to  light. 

Gum-tree  is  the  universal  name  among  the  oolonists  for 
a  Eucalyptus,  and  has  arisen  from  the  large  quantity  of  an 
astringcmt  gum-like  juice,  resembling  gumxino  in  its  quali- 
ties, miich  all  the  species  yield.  In  cutting  down  E.  ro- 
hust8,Hr.  Backhouse  says  that  *  we  often  find  large  cavities 
between  the  annual  concentric  circles  of  the  tninl^  filled 
with  8  moat  beautiful  red  or  rich  vermilion-coloured  liquid 
gum,  which  flows  out  as  soon  as  the  saw  has  afforded  it  an 
opening.  The  gum  yielded  by  E.  resinifera  is  considered 
by  druggists  as  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the  Kino  which 
the  Pterocarpus  or  Red  Saunders  wood  of  India  produces.* 
(Companion  to  tfte  Sotan.  Magazine,  vot  i.  p.  69.)  At 
Moreton  Bay  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  a  kind  of  manna 
is  yielded  by  certain  species.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
exudation,  which  coagulates  and  drops  fiom,  the  leaves  to 
the  gpund  in  small  white  partidsa,  often  as  large  as  an 
almond,  and  with  a  sweet  agreeable  taste. 

IJpon  the  whole  this  genus  must  be  considered  the  most 
important  that  New  Hofiand  produces.  As  it  oceurs  so  flur 
to  the  south  as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  might  be  naturalized  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and 
on  the  west  of  Ireland.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  certain  kinds  bear  moderate  winters  without  ^Iter, 
especially  E.  pulverulenta. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  settled  nomen- 
clature is  not  introduced,  for  the  colonists  apply  the  same 
names  to  different  species  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
this  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  of  what  they  are  speaking. 
As  far  as  we  can  collect  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  the 
following  are,  or  should  be,  the  botanical  species  to  which 
the  colonial  names  belong: — 
Blue  Gum  of  Port  Jackson  E.  piperita 

Ditto       of  HobartTown  E.  globulus 

String  Bark       .  .        E.  robusta 

Iron  Bark  .  .         E.  resinifera 

Kino  Gum  .  .  Ditto 

Peppermint  Tcee  .  .        E.  piperita 

Weeping  Gum  of  Van  Diomen'sJ  uncertain 

Mountain  Blue  Gum  of  ditto  Ditto 

Black  Gum  of  ditto  Ditto 

Black-budded  Gum  of  ditto  Ditto 

Cider  Tree  of  ditto  Ditto 

Manna  Gum  of  ditto  Ditto 

Ditto  of  Moreton  Buy  .  £.  Manna,  Cunn. 

Blood-wood  of  Port  Jackson  .  £.  coiymbMa 

WhiteGumfffVanDiemen*sIdmd  E. zennifbm 


Ditto         cf  Moreton  Bay  E.subulata.  Cuim. 

Ditto         &f  the  S.W.  Interior  £.Leucadendron,d^ii. 

EU'CHARIS.  [Besob,  voL  iv.,  p.  318;  Cilioorada, 
vol.  vii«  p.  1 65j 

EUCHARIST  (i^opurrla,  thanksgiving)  is  a  Greek 
name  of  the  Christian  sacramental  act  otherwise  called  the 
Communion,  or  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and,  in  contradistinction 
firom  these  appellations,  it  particularly  expresses  the  idea 
of  thankfully  commemorating  the  mediatorial  sacrifice  of 
Christ ;  w,  according  to  others,  the  name  was  assigned  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that,  when  Jesus  enjoined  the  ob- 
servanoe  of  the  rite,  he  gave  thanks. 

An  elaborate  account  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the 
Eucharist  is  given  in  the  learned  dissertations  on  the  sub- 
ject by  bishop  Patrick,  Dr.  Watertand,  and  numerous  other 
writers,  of  whobi  a  list  is  fVirnished  in  Watt's  Bibliothera 
BriianniccL  (Cave's  Primitive  Chrisiianiiy,  part  ii.,  c.  11 ; 
Bingham's  Originet  Ecclesiasticcs ;  Claude,  On  the  Eu- 
charitt,  fol.,  1684;  Traite  de  la  Cene  da  Seigneur,  foL, 
1635 ;  Traits  de  VEuchariste,  par  Cardinal  du  Perron,  fol., 
1633.)  [Communion.] 

EUCHYSIDERITE  (Ackmite),  a  mineral  which  occurs 
crystallized.  Primary  form,  an  oblique  rhohihic  prism,  of 
same  cleavage  and  measurements  as  pyroxene.  Colour 
brownish-black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Neany  opaque.  Sp.  gr. 
3*34.  Hardness  6*0,6-5.  Streak,  yellowish-^y.  Frac- 
ture, imperfect  conchoidal.  ' 

It  occurs  in  Norway.  Before  the  blow-pipe  akm^  readily 
fiises  into  a  brilliant  black  globule ;  with-  borax  fbrms  a 
coloured  glass. 

According  to  Betzetius  it  consists  of— 

Silica  .  .  .  55.S5 
Oxide  of  iron  .  .  Si.ilS 
Soda  .  .  .  10.40 
Lime  .  .  .  0.72 
Oxide  of  manganese        1 .  Oif 

 99.70 

EUCLASE,  a  crystalled  mineral,  the  primary  fbrm  <tf 
which  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It  is  either  colourless 
and  nearly  transparent,  blue,  or  pale  bluish^i;Teen ;  it  refits 
doubly ;  the  lustre  is  vitreous.  Hardness  7*5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*098. 
Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonal,  but 
indistinct  parallel  to  the  terminal  plane  and  horizontal 
diagonal.   The  fracture  is  uneven,  and  the  streak  white. 

It  was  first  found  in  Peru,  but  has  since  been  met  with 
in  detached  crystals  in  alluvial  g^und  in  Bruil. 

According  to  Berzelins  it  consists  of— 

Glucina  .  .  21.78 
Silica  .  .  .  43.32 
Alumina  .  .  30,56 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  2.22 
Oxide  of  Tin        .  0.70 

 99.58 

EUCUD,  the  Geometridan.  [Gkouktry  of  the 
Orbeks.I 

EUCIjD  (EvKXffjifc)  of  M^ara  is  said  to  be  a  different 
person  from  the  geometrician  of  the  same  name.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  Socrates,  and  the  founder  of  the  school  called 
the  Megaric,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  predecessor  of 
the  Sceptical  school  of  a  later  date.  This  school  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  dialectic  subtlety,  by  which  contradictory 
propositions  could  be  proved,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
universal  doubt.  The  Supreme  Ctood,  according  to  Euclid, 
was  always  the  same  and  unchangeable.  He  wrote  six 
dialogues,  which  are  lost.  (See  De  Megaricomm  Doctrina 
eiu$que  apud  Platonem  et  Ariitoteum  vestigiis,  Ferd. 
Deycks,  Bonn.  1827,  Svo.) 

EUCCB'LItrH.   (Zoology.)  [Synoicum.] 

EUCRATEA.   [Cbllarkka.  vol.  vi,  p.  405.] 

EU'DEA.  [Sponoidjb.] 

EUDIOMETER,  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  ori^jinally  employed  by  him  in  ascertaining 
the  goodness  of  atmospheric  air  obtained  from  various 
places  and  under  different  circumstances.  By  the  use  of 
this  instrument  and  the  modifications  which  it  has  re- 
ceived, it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  air  is  liable  to  no 
essential  variation  of  composition  except  such  as  arises 
from  local  and  temporary  causes. 

The  useof  the  eudiometer,  termed  eudiometry,  has,  since 
its  original  contrivance,  been  extended  to  all  gaseous  mix- 
tures, but  especially  to  determining  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  they  contain  when  resulting  from  the  ouerations  of 
analysis;  and  it  is  an  essential  instrument  in  tne  chemical 
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mreitig«(ion  of  bodiea,  not  menly  suoh  •■  we  natartU^ 
gueoui.  but  vhieh  become  fo  by  the  ebangM  to  vhieh  tbey 
are  tul^ted  during  chemieal  reseeroh. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  use  of  the  eudioiileter 
dependi,  so  far  u  atmoepfaerie  air  and  oi^gen  gas  are  oon- 
eemed,  is  Uiat  of  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  some  sub- 
stance, whether  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  which,  on  aocount 
of  its  afflnity  for  oxygen,  combines  with  it  and  kens  the 
gases  with  whirh  it  is  mixed  unacted  upon. 

The  eudiometer  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley  arose  from 
and  was  connected  with  his  great  disooven  oxygen  gas 
and  the  ftet  which  he  awertained  of  Ita  absorption  by  an- 
other gu,  whieli  ha  ealled  nitraw  air,  ttnee  ealled  hf  various 
other  namM,  as  nitrous  ns.  d«ati»dde  of  aiote^  btnoilde  of 
nitTOKM.  and  nitrio  <niae  gas. 

This  gas  may  be  considered  as  nitne  add  deprived  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  oxygen,  whioh  is  effected  by  dissolving  a 
metal  in  it,  as,  for  example,  copper,  silver,  or  mercury,  Sus. ; 
and  of  these  the  last  mentioned  is  said  to  yield  the  gas  in 
the  greatest  purity.  The  nitric  oxide  thus  obtained  being 
disposed  to  regain  the  oxygen  which  the  metal  has  taken 
from  it,  absorbs  it  with  great  focility  from  all  such  gaseous 
mixtures  as  contain  it ;  uie  evidences  of  its  action  are  the 
formation  of  a  red  vapour,  condensation  of  volume,  and  the 
reproduction  of  nitric  acid ;  and  the  quanti^  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed is  determined  by  the  degree  of  conoensation  which 
is  produced  by  its  action. 

Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  extremely  simple :  he  took  a 
phial  capable  of  holding;  about  an  ounce  of  water,  filled  it 
with  water,  and  displaced  it  with  atmospheric  air,  or  with 
the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  examined;  the  volume  of  this 
being  noted,  it  was  transferred,  over  watw,  into  an  air-jar 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  An  equal  volume  of 
nitric  oxide  was  added  to  it,  and  they  remained  together 
for  about  two  minutes :  if  the  diminution  was  very  consider- 
able, another  volume  of  nitrio  oxide  was  added.  When  this 
part  of  the  process  was  over,  the  gas  was  transferred  to  a 

Sjass  tube  about  two  feet  long,  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
tameter,  and  graduated  into  1  Utna  and  I  OOths.  After  noting 
the  volume  of  the  gas,  the  result  was  expressed  in  measures 
and  decimal  parts ;  thus,  when  equal  volumes  of  common 
air  and  nitrio  oxidt  were  mixed,  and  they  afterwards  oceu- 
pied  the  space  of  onevolanw  and  two-tenthi»  Dr.  Prieatl^, 
in  speaking  of  the  air  ao  triad,  said  the  measuras  of  the  test 
were  1*3,  «■  the  standard  of  the  air  was  1  *2. 

Although  Dr.  Priestley  determined  the  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  nitric  oxide  required  for  mutual  saturation,  ha  appears 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  to  have  confined  his  eudiometrical 
operations  to  comparing  the  resulu  of  them  with  thoM  on 
atmospheric  sir ;  consequently,  although  what  he  calls  the 
standard  was  learnt  by  his  process,  the  exact  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen which  the  mixture  contained  was  not  determined  by  it. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  bv  chemical  philo- 
sophers of  the  greatest  eminence  to  render  the  eiidiome- 
trical  application  exact  and  certain,  and  if  this  could  be 
effected,  it  would  be  rendered  an  extremely  valuable  me- 
thod on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  Its  action.  Omitting 
however  all  notice  of  the  modifications  which  have  been 
propotttd  by  Cavendish,  Fontana,  Innnhoux,  Sardlnani, 
Sec,  we  ma^  observe,  that  while  bow  Dalbm  and  Gay- 
Lussao  imagined  that  they  had  removed  the  uncertainty  of 
the  process,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  admits  that  he  placed  nut 
little  reliance  upon  it,  and  Dr.  Thomson  states  tnat  he  has 
abandoned  it  altogether,  excepting  as  fkr  as  it  serves  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  gas  in  a  gaseous 
residue  under  examination. 

A  very  different  and  certainly  an  improved  method, 
though  rather  an  operose  one,  of  employing  nitric  oxide  was 
adopted  by  Davy.  Dr.  Priestley  disoovOTed  that  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  is  capable  of  dissolving  nitric  oxide  gas, 
and  that  in  this  state  it  retains  its  power  w  combining  with 
and  condensing  oxygen  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  the 
nitric  oxide  through  the  solution  of  sulphate ;  as  the  gas 
IS  absorbed  the  solution  beeomei  of  a  deep  olive  brawn,  and 
when  the  impr^nation  it  completed  it  appears  opaque  and 
almost  black. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  this  solution  consist 
simply  of  a  small  graduated  tube  divided  into  1 00  parts, 
and  greatest  at  the  open  end,  and  of  a  vessel  for  containing 
the  fluid. 

The  tube,  after  be'mg  filled  with  the  gaseous  mixture  to 
be  examined,  is  introduced  into  the  solution,  and  Aat  the 
notion  may  be  man*  rapid,  gently  moved  ttna  a  perpen- 


diettlar  towaite  a  horiiontal  poittiaB.  Under  Ihesa  ^lom- 
staneas  the  gas  is  rapidly  diminiibed;  and  ia  oonsequKM 
of  the  daik  colour  of  the  fluid,  it  is  very  easy  to  obeMve  tin 
d^ree  of  abeorption ;  in  a  finr  seeonu  the  oxpariment  is 
oompteted,  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ecmdenaed. 

The  period  ot  the  greatest  dimlnutian  ia  to  be  aecuTttaly 
noted ;  for  shortly  after  this  it  bMins  gradually  to  inenisa 
Davy  states  that  the  impr^nalea  mtmate  of  inm  (ehlorids) 
aots  more  rapidly  than  the  sulidiate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  uis  process  is  not  applicable 
mendv  to  the  analysis  of  the  air.  It  was  employed  by  Allen 
and  Pepys  in  their  laborions  and  aeontal*  expariments  oi 
respiration ;  and  they  added  a  simple  tetutloii  of  tnlpbats  of 
iron  to  the  niidttal  ns,  avidwitly  ft»  the  purpooe  of  leps* 
rating  any  nitric  <nias  eae  wUob  might  have  escaped  from 
the  Mdution  after  arriving  at  the  pwnt  of  gmttst  conden. 
Hition. 

The  eudiometer  next  to  be  mentioned  is  that  inventM 
by  Sehaele^  which  was  probably  the  first  proposed  after  Dr. 
FriestieyV  lliis  was  a  graduated  glass  tube  containing  ■ 
oertain  volume  of  air,  which  was  ex^TOsed  to  a  mixture  ot 
sulphur  and  iron-filings  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  Al- 
though the  oxygen  was  absorbed  and  the  aiote  left  br  thii 
operation,  yet  the  process  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  for.b) 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  occurred  by  the 
oxidiiement  of  the  sulphur,  the  iron  was  acted  upon,  sml 
water  being  deeompoaed.  ita  hydrogen  was  evolved,  and  in- 
terfered with  the  result!  of  thie  operation. 

This  plan,  however  imperfect,  had  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
for  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absortied  was  delarmined  at  onee 
by  deducting  the  volume  of  the  residual  gas  from  tiiti  « 
the  whole  quantity  submitted  to  experiment 

De  Mart^,  instmd  of  using  sulphur  and  iron,  emploredl  s 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  prepared  by  diaeolving 
sulphur  in  a  solution  of  potash.  It  is  stated  that  this  solu- 
tion when  newly  prepared  absorbs  a  small  portion  of  axotie 
gas ;  but  the  fallacy  arising  from  this  source  is  readily 
viated  by  agitating  the  solution  for  a  short  time  with  a  little 
atmospheric  air  previously  to  using  it,  by  which  it  is  Mtuj 
rated  with  ofote.  A  tube  divided  into  100  parts  and  ia- 
mersed  in  the  solution  is  sufficient  for  the  use  of  it. 

Gujrton  emplt^red  sulphuret  of  potassium  also  in  hti 
eudiometer,  but  he  used  it  in  a  solid  state,  and  applied  hnl 
to  e^iedite  its  sotion.  In  this  oase^  aa  when  the  solution  k 
used,  both  the  sulphur  and  potassium  are  oxidised,  and  tbi 
result  Is  sulphate  of  potadi.  It  has  been  objected,  and  pre- 
bably  with  reason,  to  this  eudiometer,  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  elicited  by  the  action  of  the  hett  upon  tU 
sulphuret  A  description  of  this  eudiometer,  which  hu 
been  but  little  used,  is  given  in  Nieholaon'a  Journal,  4io. 
vol.  ii 

Tho  eudiometer  of  Seguln  is  a  glass  tube,  about  sx 
inch  in  diameter,  eight  inches  long,  and  open  at  oni 
end.  It  is  to  be  filled  with  and  inverted  in  m«eury| 
a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  then  put  under  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  and  by  its  lightness  it  immediateh 
rises  to  the  top  of  it,  where  it  is  to  be  melted  by  thi 
approach  of  a  red-hot  iron.  A  measured  portion  of  the  gai 
to  be  examined  Is  then  to  be  pasaed>into  the  tube;  thi 
phosphorus  inflames  on  each  addition  of  ttw  gas,  and  thi 
mercury  rises,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen 
When  all  the  gas  under  examination  has  been  thrawii  u] 
into  the  tube,  tne  hot  iron  is  again  used  to  ensure  the  com 
pletion  of  the  process :  the  quantity  of  the  residual  gaa  i 
determined  by  transferring  it  into  a  graduated  tob^  and  rla 
difference  between  the  quantity  submitted  to  experiraeu 
and  that  left  after  it  indicates  that  of  the  oxygen  abiorbed 

In  this  operation,  owing  to  the  afltnity  existing  betweei 
the  phosphwus  and  the  oxygen,  they  combine  and  fom 
phoqthorie  acid :  it  is  however  stated  that  the  axote  dissol  v  e 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus,  and  that,  owing  to  the  e\ 
pension  which  this  occasions,  about  ^  of  the  volume  of  thi 
axotie  sas  is  to  be  deducted.  j 

Bertnollet  also  emj^yed  phoaphonit  In  his  endiemetetj 
but  instead  of  heating  it.  aa  in  the  above-deseribed  net  hod! 
he  allowed  combination  to  take  place  betweoi  it  and  tin 
oxygen,  by  what  is  termed  slow  combustion.  He  exposed  i 
stick  of  phosphorus  festened  to  a  glass  rod  in  a  narrow 
graduated  glass  vessel,  filled  with  air,  and  standing  o\-e- 
water  the  phosphorus  immediately  begins  to  act  cn  th* 
oxygen  of  the  air,  as  shown  by  the  formi^ion  of  the  vrhiti 
vapour  of  phosphoric  or  phoqihoroua  acid ;  but  this  ocrur 
without  viable  combustion :  in  six  or  ei^t  hours  the  whoK 
of  the  ox^m  dfsappeata,  and  its  quantUr     of  cotiraa 
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kmaeiuMy  vpfuWt,  making  the  dadnetioa  ftbon  fteted 

from  tbo  uotio  gu. 

Dr.  Ham's  fludiometar  U  npmentad  in  th« 
annexed  flgure.  It  ii  used  with  a  lolution  either 
irf  sulphate  of  iron  tmpr^nated  with  nitric  oxide 
or  with  lolution  of  suhthuret  of  potajnium.  This 
eudiometer  txmsists  of  a  small  bottle,  oapable  <^ 
holding  about  three  ounces,  for  oontaininc  the 
euiliometrie  fluid,  and  it  is  perforated  andAtr* 
niahed  with  a  stopper  atd.  Into  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  a  hollow  graduated  tube,  a,  elosed  at  the 
uppo-  end.  ia  aoeurateljr  Atted  bv  grinding ;  it 
holds  prvoiady  a  eubio  meb,  and  u  diviclad  into 
100  equal  wta.  To  use  the  apparatus,  the  bottle 
is  first  to  be  tilled  with  the  solutbn  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  corerinK  the  mouth  with  a  flat 
piece  of  ploss,  it  is  to  M  immersed  in  water ;  the 
glaas  bem^  then  removed,  the  opui  end  of  the 
tube  oontaining  the  gu  to  be  examined  is  to  be  inserted. 

The  instrument  bdnr  removed  from  the  water,  is  to  be 
inverted.  The  gas  ascenifing  into  the  bottle,  it  is  to  be  brought 
into  thorough  oontait  with  the  liquid  by  brisk  agitation,  by 
which  absorption  of  gas  oocurs;  to  supply  its  place  the 
stopper  at  o  is  removed  under  water,  a  quantity  of  which 
nunea  into  tbe  bottle ;  the  stopper  is  then  replaned,  and 
these  operationc  are  alternately  renewed,  till  no  ftirther 
diminution  takes  plaoe;  the  tube  a  is  then  withdrawn,  the 
ueck  of  the  bottle  being  in  water,  and  it  ia  held  inTeitod 
fiir  a  short  time^  and  ttw  diminutioa  it  then  maaaured  by 
the  graduated  scale. 

Dr.  Henry  bai  pointad  out  some  difileulties 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  this  eudiometer,  to 
obviate  whicn  he  haa  aubalitnted  a  caouldMUO 
bottle  for  the  glass  one,  aa  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed Ogure  at  b.  Tbe  tube  a  is  accurately 
ground  into  a  short  piece  of  very  strong  tube 
of  vidcr  bore,  as  shown  at  c,  the  outer' surlboe 
of  which  is  made  rough  by  grinding,  and 
shaped  as  represented,  that  it  may  more 
effectually  retain  tbe  neck  of  the  elastic  botUe 
when  fixed  by  waxed  thread.  This  instru* 
m«nt  is  used,  in  every  raspeet,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dr.  Hope's.  The  only  difficulty  is 
in  returning  the  whole  of  the  leaiduaty  gas 
into  the  tub^  but  the  art  of  doing  this  is 
readily  acquired  hy  ^actiee. 

Fepys  has  contrived  a  eudiwneter,  in  which  a  caoutchouc 
bottle  is  employed  as  in  Dr.  Henry's,  litis  instrument, 
fh>m  the  inventor's  statement,  appears  to  be  susceptible  of 
great  accuracy ;  for  he  states  that  he  is  able  to  measure  an 
absorption  of  only  i^g  of  the  gas  employed.  For  an  account 
of  this  eudiometer,  and  of  some  experiments  performed 
with  it,  see  Phil.  Traru^  1807.  The  puts  are  too  numer- 
ous for  us  to  insert  figures  and  without  them  a  de- 
scription would  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

Having  bow  described  the  use  of  nitric  oxide,  snlphuret 
of  potassium,  and  phosphorus,  as  eudiometrical  suhttanow, 
ana  noticed  Uie  more  impwtant  instruments  in  wbloh  they 
an  employed,  we  shall  notice  the  eudiometer  ai  Volta,  and 
the  eu^ometrie  bo^  which  he  nude  use  oft  «. 

Volta's  Bwthod  of detwrnining  the  eompuation 
d  atmosp4erio  air,  or  of  the  quantity  of  oxygm 
eentaioM  in  gaseous  mixtures,  ia  by  means  oi 
combustion  with  a  known  volume  of  hydrogen 
gas;  for  it  having  been  ascertained  that  when 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  is  fired, 
oue-third  of  the  diminution  is  owing  to  the 
condensation  of  oxygen,  we  have  only  to  obeerve 
the  msasure  of  the  eontraotion  of  volume  to 
aseortain  that  of  the  oxy^n  whi<di  was  present 
Of  Volta's  eudiometer  vanous  modiftcMions  have 
been  proposed,  aU  agreeing  however  iathe  priu- 
eiple  above  menliouM.  AeDoiding  to  Bemlius, 
that  invented  br  ICitaehsiUdi  is  to  be  preferred, 
on  aeoount  of  toe  sim^iei^  of  its  eonstruction 
and  the  accuracy  of  its  results.  We  shall  therefore 
desenoe  it  insteed  of  tbe  original  one,  and  it  will 
ai  onoe  occur  to  the  chemicu  reader  tlwt  it  is  a 
slight  modification  of  Priestley's  aad  Oavendi^'s 
detonating  tubes. 

This  instrument,  as  represented  by  the  annexed 
figure,  eoosiats  of  a  vetv  thick  glass  tube  from  1 8 
''0  S4  inehts  lon^  ana  about  four  lines  inlamal 
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It  M  graduated,  open  at  one  end,  and 
elosed  at  the  ot£«r.  Near  the  ton  A  the  tube  is 
perforated  with  platinum  wires,  plaoed  at  such  a 
distanee  as  readily  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
electric  spark  between  them,  and  externally 
hooked ;  near  the  orifioa,  B,  the  tube  is  laterally 
petfonted  and  ftunished  with  a  glass  ooek,  which 
M  ^ut  after  ftllina;  the  tube  with  the  gaa  to  be 
examined :  this  is,  of  course,  to  p»vent  tbe  loss 
of  gas  by  tbe  expansion  aooompanying  tbe  de- 
tuiation  by  tbe  spark.  When  this  is  over,  the 
00^  is  turned  under  either  water  or  meroury. 
and  the  fluid  nsing  in  the  tube,  tbe  ooaden- 
satioB  is  exaotly  noted  by  bringing  the  fluid 
within  and  without  the  tube  to  the  same  level. 
Another  variety  of  Volta's  eudiometer  is  repre- 
seated  by  the  opposite  ftguie.  It  is  more  rimple 
in  its  construction  than  the  foregoing*  but  less 
oertain  in  its  results,  on  account  of  the  etoape 
of  gaa  which  occurs  if  it  be  not  immeraed  suffi- 
ciently deep  in  water  <»  viercufy:  it  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  only  addiiional  explanation  required  is,  that 
A  is  a  moveable  metulic  wire  with  a  knob  at 
tbe  end.  whioh  is  raised  near  enough  to  the 
knob  at  the  top  of  the  instrument  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  electrioal  spark. 

Dr.  Uxe  haa  also  eontrived  a  modifloation  of  Volta's 
eudiometer,  whioh  nndors  the  experiment  ea^  of  per- 
formance by  a  single  person.  This 
instrument  is  shown  by  tbe  figure. 
It  cousists  of  a  glas*  sipnon,  having 
an  interior  diametw  of  from  2-lOths 
to  4-lOths  of  an  inch;  its  legs  are 
nearly  of  equal  length,  each  being 
from  six  to  nine  inches  long.  The 

r extremity  is  slightly  funnel- 
ed;  the  other  is  hermetically 
seated,  and  has  two  platinum  wires 
inserted;  the  legs  are  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  asunder. 
The  instrument  having  been  gradu- 
ated, it  is  to  be  flUed  with  water  or  mnonrjr,  and  tha  gas 
transferred  into  it  in  tbe  ordinary  mannor;  then  being 
upright,  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  open  leg  is  disdaoed  by 
insarting  a  glass  rod,  er  in  some  otbsr  mannw.  Tbe  open 
leg  ought  to  contain  at  least  two  inebes  of  air  between  tha 
thumb  and  the  meroury :  thi*  atmoapherie  column  serves 
aa  a  reeoil-spriufi^  enabling  tbe  operator  to  expk>de  con- 
siderable quantities  without  inoonvenienoe  or  danger.  The 
open  1^  being  grasped  by  the  hand,  tbe  thumb  is  to  be 
placed  lightly  over  the  aperture,  so  as  to  oloae  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  touch  one  of  the  wires ;  a  spark  taken 
from  the  conductor  to  the  other  wire  passes  through  the 
na>  inflaming  it,  and  is  oonduoted  off  by  the  tbui^  and 
hand.  The  gas  in  expuiding  depresses  the  fluid  beneath 
it,  wbilit,  as  already  noticed,  the  air  in  the  part  inclosed  by 
the  thumb  aets  as  a  spring  to  restrain  the  violenoe  ti  the 
explosion.  If  Kohaige  ftam  a  jar  is  to  be  passed,  then  the 
thumb  must  not  be  allowed  to  touoh  the  wue  whikt  elosiM 
tbe  aperture.  When  the  jar  is  charged,  the  wire  connected 
with  the  outer  coating  is  first  to  be  hooked  upon  the  eudio- 
meter wire  nsaiest  the  thumb,  and  securely  retained  there, 
BO  as  not  to  slip  during  the  experiment;  and  than  the  knob 
of  the  jar  is  to  be  Iwought  to  tha  othtf  wire  ai^  the  gas 
inflamed. 

After  explosion,  when  the  eondensation  of  volume  en- 
sues, the  thumb  will  feel  pressed  down  to  the  orifics  by  the 
supoinoumbent  atmoaphere.  On  gradually  sliding  the 
finger  to  one  side  and  admitting  the  air,  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  asalad  leg  wiU  rise  more  or  less  above  that 
in  the  other ;  mercery  is  then  to  be  poured  in  tlU  the  equi- 
librium ia  reatofed,  and  the  rsaulting  vt^ume  of  gas  is  then 
readoE 

Dr.  Ure  statea  that  with  tha  above  instrument  he  has 
exploded  half  a  cubic  inch  oi  hydroMn  mixed  with  a  quart« 
of  a  cubic  ineh  of  oxygen,  aa  aJao  a  milk  new^  equal  of  an 
olefiaut  gas  explosive  miktun,  withoat  any  unpleasant 

floneussicm  or  noise. 

Dobereiner  has  suggested  a  endiometrioel  proosas, 
founded  on  his  curious  disoovery  oi  tbe  property  wbieb 
spmgy  platinum  possesses  of  causing  tbe  oombination  of 
uxygen  and  hydrogen  gases.  lg.|fj^j.|^^em|<5,t^^ 
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Mnition  ooonn  without  explosioii,  and  yields  nculto  of 
grmt  aceuiuy  Dobereiner  found  that  When  the  spongy 
|ilatinuni  was  mixed  with  eertatn  substances,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  iramediate  and  explosiTf*  artion,  it  caiued  the  oxj^n 
and  hydrogen  to  coiDbin«  with  moderate  rapidi^.  The 
late  Dr.  Henry,  who  performed  a  most  important  and  accu- 
rate series  of  experiments  on  this  eudiometrical  process, 
recommended  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  spongy  platinum 
uid  two  of  fine  china  clay  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
and  moulded  into  spherules  about  the  sixe  of  a  pea ;  these 
vere  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire,  that  they  might  be  re- 
moved after  the  action  was  over.  They  should  be  heated 
and  suffered  to  cool  a  short  time  before  use:  they  salki  no 
loss  of  power,  and  possess  the  great  advantage  over  the 
electric  spark,  that  they  act  upon  gaseous  mixtures  which 
contain  so  little  oxygen  and  hydro^  that  they  cannot  be 
flced.  The  late  Dr.Tutner  asootamed  that  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  presence  of  ife  of  hydrc^en  or  oxygen  in 
a  gaseous  mixture;  whereas,  when  these  gases  formra  ^  of 
a  mixture,  they  could  not  be  detected  by  electricity.  The 
effect  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  large  than  in  small  tubes. 

There  are  various  gases  which  imiMde  the  action  of  the 
^tinum  balls.  It  appears  ft'om  toe  experiments  of  Dr. 
Henry,  that  when  the  compound  combustible  gases,  mixed 
with  each  other,  with  hydr<^en,  and  with  oxygen,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  balls  of  platinum,  the  several  gases  are  not 
acted  upon  with  equal  focility ;  that  next  to  hydrogen  car- 
bonic oxide  is  most  disposed  to  unite  with  oxygen,  then 
defiant  gas,  and  lastly,  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Dr.  Henry  observed,  that  the  property  inherent  in  certain 
gases  of  retarding  the  action  of  platinum,  when  they  are 
added  to  expfosive  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is 
most  remarkaUe  in  those  which  possess  the  strongest  at- 
traction for  oxygen.  Heat  occasions  the  platinum  balk 
to  act  in  many  cases  in  which  no  combination  would  occur 
without  it 

In  concluding  this  historical  sketch  of  eudiometers  and 
Audiometry,  we  repeat  an  observation  already  made,  viz., 
that  whatever  volume  of  the  mixed  eases  may  disappear 
after  detonation  or  by  the  action  of  Uie  spongy  platinum, 
one-third  of  such  portion  is  to  be  considered  as  oxygen  and 
two-thirds  as  hydrogen,  the  result  of  their  combination 
being  water,  formed  of  these  proportions  of  its  constituent 
gases. 

EUlXyCIA,  daughter  of  Loontius,  an  Athenian  sop,hist, 
was  called  Athenais  before  her  baptism.  She  was  carehilly 
instructed  by  her  fiither  in  literature  and  (he  sciences. 
After  her  fhther's  death,  being  deprived  by  her  brothers 
oi  all  diate  in  the  inheritance,  she  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  appealed  to  Pulcheria,  sister  of  Theodosius  H., 
who  was  so  pleased  with  her  that  she  induced  her  brother 
to  marry  her,  a.d.  421.  Eudocia  surrounded  herself  with 
learned  men ;  but  the  emperor,  through  jealousy,  dismissed 
all  her  court,  and  had  her  exiled  to  Palestine,  where  she 
continued  to  reside  alter  the  death  of  her  hu^sband.  She 
there  embraced  the  opinions  of  Eutyches,  and  supported 
by  her  liberality  and  influence  the  monk  Theodosius,  who 
forced  himself  into  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  after  driving  away 
Juvenal,  the  orthodox  bishop,  and  kept  it  until  he  wss 
himself  driven  away  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Marcianus. 
Suthymius,  called  the  Saint,  by  his  reasonings  brought 
baek  Budocia  to  the  orthodox  fhith,  after  which  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  at  Jwusalem,  whoe  she  died  in 
400,  protesting  her  innooenee  of  the  guflt  wi^  which  her 
husband  had  char^  her.  Eudocia  wrote  several  works, 
of  vhich  Photius  quotes  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  first 
eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament  There  is  also  a  work 
attributed  to  her^  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Echard,  and  was  published  under  tho  title  of  *  Homerici 
Centones  Greece  et  Latine,  interprete  Echardo,'  Paris,  1578. 
It  is  a  life  of  Jesus  Christ  composed  of  lines  taken  fh)m 
Homer.  Most  critics  however  believe  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  Eudocia,  though  Ducange  is  of  the  contraiy  opinion. 

EUDOCIA  the  Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  of  I^eodosius  U.,  married  Valentinianus  III.  After 
the  assassinatbn  of  her  husband  by  Petronius  Maximus, 
she  was  obliged  to  marry  the  usurper.  Budocia,  out  of  in- 
dignation and  reven^,  called  in  Genamc,  king  of  the 
l^dsls,  who  came  to  Italy,  plundered  Roae.  and  carried 
Budoeia  to  Africa  with  him.  Some  years  afterwards  she 
was  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  a.d.  462,  where  she  died. 

BUDOCIA)  the  widow  of  Constantinus  Duces,  married 
nomanus  Diogenes,  an  <^icer  of  distinvtion,  a.d.  1068,  and 


•asoeiated  him  with  her  on  the  throne.  Three  yean  aftei. 
Michad,  her  eoa,  by  means  of  a  revolt,  was  pro^imed  em- 
peror, and  caused  his  mother  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent, 
whera  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  left  a  treatise  on 
the  genealogies  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  which  displays  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject  It  is  pnnted  in 
Villoison's  j^tecdota  Gfeeca,2  vols.,  4to.  1781. 
EUIXVRA.  [Medusa.] 

EUDOXUS,  a  native  of  Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  son  of  ^schines,  flourished  about  370  b.c. 
He  studied  geometry  under  Archytas,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled into  Egypt  to  study  the  sciences  under  the  piests  of 
that  country.  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  that  he  and 
Plato  studied  in  these  schools  for  about  thirteen  years ;  after 
whidi  Eudoxus  came  to  Athens,and  opened  a  school  of  hia 
own,  which  he  supported  wilii  such  reputation  that  it  ex- 
cited the  envy  even  of  Plato  himsdf.  Ruclus  informs  u.-^ 
that  Eudid  vety  liberally  borrowed  from  the  elanents  of 
geometry  composed  by  Eudoxus.  Cicero  calls  Eudoxus 
the  greatest  astronomer  that  had  ever  lived;  and  we  learn 
from  Petronius  that  he  retired  to  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mountain  that  he  might  observe  the  celestial  phenomena 
with  more  convenience  than  he  could  on  a  plain  or  in  a 
crowded  city.  Strabo  (p.  1 19)  says  that  the  observatory  of 
Eudoxus  was  at  Cnidus,  from  which  the  astronomer  saw 
the  star  Conopus.  Vitruvius  (ix.  9)  describes  a  sun-dial 
constructed  by  him;  and  Strabo  (p.  390)  quotes  him  as  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  Nothing  of  his  works  re- 
mains.  He  died  in  the  fiity-third  year  of  his  age.  [Asmo- 

NOMT,  p.  53U 

EUDOXUS,  of  Cyzicus,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  VII.,  of 
Egypt,  on  a  voyage  to  India  about  b.c.  1 25.  (Strabo,  p.  98, 
Cs^ub.)  The  psssage  of  Stimbo  lefhrred  to  cont^ns  an 
account  of  his  adventures.  Fran  thia  Eudoxus,  or  another 
of  tht  name,  Strabo  derived  some  materials  tx  his  great 
work  (379.  590.  &c). 

EUDYALITE.  a  mineral  which  occurs  both  crystalUzed 
and  massive.  The  crystals  are  generally  small.  The 
primary  form  is  a  rhomboid ;  the  colour  is  red  or  brownish- 
red,  and  the  crystals  are  faintly  translucent  or  opaque. 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  dull.  Sp-  gr.  2*9.  Hardness 
5*0,  5'5.  Streak  white.  Fracture  uneven.  The  manive 
varieties  are  imbedded  and  amorphous. 

It  occurs  at  Kandarluarsuk,  in  West  Greenland. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fhses  into  a  leek-green  scoria. 


Silica  . 

AS' 47 

Zirconia 

10*89 

Lime  . 

10*14 

Soda  . 

13-98 

Oxide  of  Iron 

6' 85 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

3*57 

Muriatic  acid  , 

1-03 

Water  . 

1*60 

 99 '67 

EUDY'NAMYS.  [Cucolid*  CccVLlirx,  vol.  viii, 
pp.  206  and  211.] 

EU'DYTES.    [DivHRs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  37 1 

EUGENE.  FRANgOIS  DE  SAVOIE,  commonly 
called  Prince  Engene,  was  paternally  descended,  in  the  thinl 
dwree,  from  the  ducal  bouse  of  Savoy,  but  was  a  French 
subject  by  birth,  being  a  younger  son  of  tfaeComte  de  Sois- 
sons,  and  bom  at  Paris,  October  1 8,  1663.  He  was  designed 
for  the  chnieh,  but  having  formed  a  deoded  ^forenee 
for  a  military  life,  and  being  iJso  moved  by  eertain  wrongs 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  done  to  his  femilv  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  which  he  deeply  resented,  he  entered  the  ser>-ice 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  From  this  time  he  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  France,  and  long  after,  when  his  reputation 
was  at  its  height  rejected  tlie  most  brilliant  offers  made  by 
the  French  government  to  purchase  his  return  to  the  ser\-ice 
of  his  native  country.  His  first  campaign  was  against  the 
Turks,  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Vienna  m  1683.  Eminent 
bravery  and  talent  joined  to  high  birth,  ensured  him  rapiil 
promotion.  In  1668-9,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
France  and  the  Empire,  he  was  em[iloyed  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  1691  was  raised  to 
the  command  of  tfae  imperial  army  In  Piedmont  During 
two  campaigns  he  maintained  a  decided  advantage  ow  the 
French :  in  1693  he  was  less  suooessAil.  The  duke  having 
returned  to  the  French  alliance,  we  next  find  Prince  Eugene 
commanding  the  army  in  HungSJT^  where  hawon  amst 
victory  over  the  Turks^t^S^  V)&ild@#  wein.  Sep- 
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tomber  11,  1697.  The  peace  of  Carlowitz  (1699)  oloied  this 
scene  of  setion ;  but  a  more  briUiant  one  was  opened  in 
1701  W  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  During  two 
vean  Eugene  maintained  the  imperial  cause  in  Italy  with 
nonour  against  superior  forces  commanded  Bncoefleirety  by 
Catina^  Villerta,  and  Vendome,  against  the  last  of  whom 
he  ftnieht  the  indecisive  battle  of  Luzara,  Ai^ust  1, 170% 
in  which  the  flower  of  hia  troops  was  destroyed.  At  the 
end  of  this  eampaun  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  or  the  council  of  war. 

In  1 704  he  commanded  the  imperial  tnx^  at  the  hatUe 
of  Blenheim,  AuRust  1 3,  1 704.  The  lueoeues  of  the  French 
in  Piedmont  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  return  thither  in 

1 705.  He  soon  restored  the  dulte  of  Savoy's  declining  for- 
tunes, and  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Turin,  Septemha*  7, 

1706,  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  country.  He 
was  tbtu  set  ^ain  at  liberty  to  oo-operate  with  Marlborough 
in  1708,  and  had  a  share  in  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  and 
in  tho  capture  of  Lille,  the  siege  of  which  was  entrusted  to 
him,  while  Marlborough  protected  his  operatiDns.  In  1 709  he 
was  wounded  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet,  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  adviaer,  and  in  which  he  led  the  attadc  upon 
the  left  wing.  On  tiie  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  1 71 1, 
be  took  an  important  part  in  aeeuring  the  nicoesrion  to  his 
brother  Charles  VL,  and  he  visited  England  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  in  hope  of  preventing  the  secession  of  En^and 
from  the  alliance.  He  was  received  as  his  services  de- 
swved,  but  Dude  no  progress  towards  his  object ;  Ibr  the 
dismissal  of  the  Whig  ramistry  was  soon  followed  by  the 
congress  and  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  emperor  being  no 

{larty  to  that  treaty,  Eugene  invaded  France  in  1712  with 
ittle  advantage,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  interests  of 
the  empire  would  be  best  consulted  by  peace:  the  prelimi- 
naries were  accordingly  signed  at  Rastadt,  March  6,  1714. 

In  1716  Prince  Eugene  again  marched  against  the  Turks, 
and  won  the  battle  of  Peterwaradtn,  August  6,  against  an 
enormous  disproportion  of  numbers.  In  the  ftdlowing  year 
he  besieged  Belgrade  with  40,000  men.  With  troops  wasted 
by  disease,  pressed  by  an  army  of  150,000  men  from  without 
and  opposed  by  a  powerful  garrison  from  within,  he  was 
in  the  utmost  danger,  when,  with  the  happy  boldness 
which  distinguished  uim,  he  seized  the  r^ht  moment,  and 
inflicted  a  s^al  de^t  on  the  armyvhich  threatened  him. 
Upon  this  the  town  suirendered.  Peace  was  concluded  in 
the  Allowing  year. 

He  took  up  his  residence  at  Vienna,  honoured  and 
trusted  by  the  emperor,  in  whose  political  service  he  was 
much  employed.  In  1733  a  fresh  quarrel  vrith  France 
called  him  again  to  command  the  imperial  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  war  is  said  to  have  been  under- 
taken against  his  advice :  at  all  events  age  had  diminished 
his  energy :  he  contented  himself  with  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive and  used  his  influence  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  wore  signed  at  Vienna,  October  5, 
1735.  He  died  suddenly  in  that  capital.  AprQ  21,  1730, 
aged  73. 

As  a  general.  Prince  Eugene  ranks  among  the  first  of  his 
kind,  but  that  kind  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. His  name  is  memorable  for  no  improvements  in  the 
art  of  war,  neither  was  he  &mous  for  skill  in  mancBUvring 
or  combining  the  operations  of  distinct  masses  upon  one 
object.  His  characteristics  w^  penetration,  quickness  of 
perception,  decision,  and  what  usually  goes  along  with  them, 
readiness  in  amending  a  fkult  when  made ;  so  that  his  skill 
lay  rather  in  making  the  best  of  ^ven  circumstances  than 
in  bending  circumstances  to  hia  will  beforehand.  It  is  said 
that  he  always  took  great  pains  to  learn  iha  character  of 
the  general  opposed  to  him.  Gtareless  of  his  own  person 
(he  was  thirteen  thnes  wounded  in  battleX  he  was  also 
somewhat  prodigal  of  his  soldiers'  lives.  However,  he  threw 
a  glory  round  toe  Austrian  arms  such  as  has  never  digni- 
fied them  either  before  or  since. 

The  best  account  of  his  exploits  is  '  L'Histoiie  du  Prince 
Bugdne,*  5  vols.  1 2mo.,  ^  M: .  de  Maubillon,  but  published 
without  his  name.  In  English,  thore  is  Campbell's  Mili- 
tary Hist<^  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 2  vols.  foL ;  and  several  smaller  works.  Prince 
Bugsne  wrote  memoirs  of  himself  whidi  have  been  pub- 
lished both  in  French  and  English. 

EUGE'NIA,  a  genus  or  dictyledonous  polypetalous 
plants  of  the  natural  order  of  Myrtacete ;  so  named  in 
lunourof  Prince  BngeneiNf .Savoy,  who  was  a  patron  of 
boliiijr  and  farartieultuTe.  The  genus,  as  at  present  consti* 
P.  (X»  No.  608. 


tuted,  contains  nearly  200  species,  though  numl>ershave  been 
removed  to  the  genera  Nehtris,  Jossima,  Myrcia,  Sizygium, 
Caryophyllus,  and  Jambosa,  in  which  are  now  contained  the 
Clove  tree,  the  Rose  apple,  and  Jamoon  of  India,  fiarmerly 
included  in  Eugenia.  This  genus  is  confined  to  the  hot 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  wond,  as  Brazil,  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  Sierra  Leone^  and  extends  from  tiie  Moluccas 
and  Ceylon  to  Silhet  uid  the  foot  of  the  ffimalayas  in  Asia. 

Eugenia  is  chaiacterised  by  havinK  the  tube  of  the  calyr 
of  a  roundish  form  and  the  limb  divided  into  four  parts; 
the  petals  equal  in  number,  and  inserted  on  the  calyx.  The 
stamens  are  numerous.  Ilie  ovary  2-3  celled,  with  sevoal 
ovules  in  each.  Seeds  one  or  two,  roundish  and  largti; 
with  the  cofyledons  and  radicle  united  into  one  mass.  In 
habit  and  inflorescence  the  species  resemble  many  myrtles. 
Like  the  ftmily  to  which  they  belong,  some  of  the  species 
of  Eugenia  secrete  a  warm  volatile  oil  in  their  herbaceous 
parts;  abound  in  tannin ;  yield  good  wood ;  and  a  few  have 
miit  which  is  edible,  though  not  very  agreeable,  ftom  being 
impregnated  with  the  aroma  of  the  oil. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus,  and  one  of 
the  few  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  is  the  Allspice, 
PimenttH  or  Bay-berry  tree.  This  is  the  Eugenia  Pimenta 
of  De  Cudolle ;  Ae  If^rtus  Pimenta  of  Limueus  and  of  the 
London  Pharmacopcna.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  especially  Jamaica,  and  from 
being  cultivated  there  is  often  called  Jamaica  Pepper. 
The  tree  is  very  handsome,  often  30  feet  high,  and  much 
resembles  the  Clove  tree  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  its 
leaves  as  well  as  in  liabit.  The  trunk  is  smooth,  snd  much 
branched  towards  the  top.  The  older  branches  are  round, 
the  younger  compcesseo,  and  the  twigs  as  well  as  the 
flower-stalks  pubescent;  the  leaves  are  petiolate,  oblong 
or  oval,  smooth,  and  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  forming  a 
dense  evergreen  foliage;  the  flower-stalks  are  both  axillary 
and  terminal,  and  are  divided  into  three-forked  panicles ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  without  show,  and  conformable  in 
structure  to  the  character  of  the  genus.  The  berr}'  is 
spherical  and  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx;  wnen 
npe,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour;  usually 
one,  occasionally  two-celled,  containing  large  roundish 
seeds. 

The  Pimenta  is  cultivated  wiUi  great  care  in  Jamaica, 
and  abounds  especially  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  The  trees  are  formed  into  regular  walks,  and  begin 
to  bear  when  three  years  old,  but  are  not  in  perfection  until 
they  have  been  planted  seven  years.  Thev  thrive  best  in 
rocky  lands,  or  a  rich  soil  having  a  gravelly  bottom.  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards  says  that  a  sii^le  tree  has  been  known  to 
yield  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  100  lbs.  of  the  dried  spice; 
but  the  crop  u  uncertain,  and  ^nteous  perhaps  only  once 
in  Ave  yeus.  The  tree  has  bem  introduced  into  and  flou- 
rishes in  the  southern  parts  of  India. 

The  berries,  being  the  valuable  part  of  the  tre^  require 
care  in  gathering  as  well  as  drying ;  the  processes  for  whicb 
are  described  by  Browne  in  his  *  History  of  Jamaica,'  p.  248 
They  must  be  picked  when  they  have  arrived  at  ftiU  growfli, 
but  before  they  begin  to  ripen:  they  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
on  raised  boarded  floors,  and  frequently  turned  during  the 
first  and  second  day ;  they  are  then  put  into  sheets,  often 
winnowed,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  sufficiently  dried, 
which  is  known  by  the  colour  and  the  rattling  of  the  seeds 
in  the  berries.  Browne  says,  *  Such  of  the  berries  as  come 
to  flill  maturity  do,  like  many  other  seeds,  lose  that  aro- 
matic warmth  for  which  they  are  esteemed,  and  acquire  a 
taste  perfectly  like  that  of  Juniper  berries,  which  renders 
them  a  very  agreeable  food  for  the  Inrds,  the  most  indus- 
trious pitant«n  <tf  these  trees.' 

The  leaves  and.  hark  nurtidpatB  in  tiie  warm  aromatic 
properties  for  which  the  iwrries  are  celelvated,  and  which 
have  received  tbor  name  of  Allspice  from  their  fragrant 
odour  being  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  mixture  of  cin- 
namon, (doves,  ,  and  nutmeg.  Their  taste  being  warm  and 
aromatic  makes  them  nseful  as  a  sfdee  in  oookMy,  and  a 
stimulant  in  medicine. 

Su^enia  idtchelii  is  a  Brazilian  species,  tmltivated  in 
Martinique,  wbenoe  it  is  called  Ceriner  ds  Cayanne,  as  it 
yields  a  small  edible  fruit 

EU6ENIACRINITES.  [Encrinitks,  vol.  ix.,  p.  393.] 
N3.  Ihe  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  in  his  notice  of  a  per- 
fect recent  BnetinitM,  found  in  the  (Siribsan  seas,  and  which, 
according  to  him,  comes  nearest  to  thia  }H^il^M^E»- 
erimtt  of  Farkinion,  san  that  its  capture  has  enabwd  hin: 
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to  lettls  tba  point  (which  wiy  be  does  not  in  terou  itate) 
u  lo  whether  the  animal  is  locomotive  or  fixed.  He  sivea 
no  detailed  deeoription  of  the  speoiee  Smtrinu$  f  Mtutri, 
but  wptaHa  of  the  Setnle  genera  of  Crinoidea,  and  uys  that 
E.  Mttieri  inhabits  the  Cuibiean  sea  at  great  depths  (in  -ptth 
Aindia),  adhering  to  Oorgimitt.  He  desoribes  the  abdomen 
of  his  apeaias  as  being  membranaoeous,  and  situated  be* 
tween  the  bases  of  the  arms.  (ZooL  Joum,,  v(A.  iv.  p.  1 73.) 

EUGENIN.  a  substance  which  deposits  spontaneously 
from  the  distilled  water  of  cloves ;  it  crystaUises  in  small 
lamina,  whieh  are  eolourlesi,  transparent,  uid  pearly,  and 
in  time  they  become  yellow:  the  taste  of  ei^enin  is  but 
slight,  and  smell  much  lew  stnmg  than  that  of  the 
elove.  It  is  soluble  in  aloobid  and  sther  in  all  pn^or- 
tions:  by  the  action  of  nitris  and,  like  Uie  oil  of  dovei,  it 
beoomes  immediately,  even  when  oold,  of  a  blood-red  eolmir. 
It  is  eompoMd  oi  oxygen,  hydn^o,  and  carbon,  in  the 
same  proportions  aa  ooostitute  the  oil  of  olovea,  with  one 
equivalent  less  of  oxygen  and  hydn^n. 

EUGE'NIUS  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  by  the 
Romans,  a-d.  6S4,  as  sueeeaaor  to  Martin  I.,  who  had  been 
sent  into  banishment  to  theThraoian  CSiorsonesus  by  order 
of  the  Bmperor  Conttans  IL,  who  favoured  the  schism  of  the 
Honothehtes.  Martin  dying  in  the  following  jw,  Eu- 
genius  continued  in  dispute  with  the  court  of  Constanli- 
Dople  till  he  died  in  657,  and  was  suooeedad  by  Vita- 
Uhius. 

BUQENIUS  It,anatiTCofRoiae,stteo0odedPasch8tt. 
AJ)>  8S^  in  the  midat  ai  gnkt  diiordar  which  oooiOTed  at 
Rome  owing  to  the  eomipt  state  (MTaociety  and  mal-admi- 
aistration  of  that  ci^.  To  reform  thei^  the  emperor, 
Louis  the  Good,  sent  his  son  Lotharuu  to  Rome,  who  oor- 
roeted  many  abuses  which,  by  the  aoeount  of  Egiubardt  and 
other  chroniclers,  had  grown  to  an  enormous  extent.  He 
confirmed  the  right  of  electing  the  pope  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome,  but  under  the  condition  that  the  pon- 
tiff elect  should  swear  fidelity  to  the  emperor  before  the  im- 
perial missus  or  leinreBentative-  Eugenius  held  a  council  at 
Home,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  ib^  in 
every  epiuopal  rcaidanoe,  aa  well  as  iu  every  eouniry  par- 
sonage, thwe  slwttld  be  a  master  for  teaching  the  peoplu  and 
explaining  the  Scriptures.  Eugenius  died  u  827,  and  wa^ 
roeeeedotthy  VaUuiinua,  who,  dying  also  after  a  finr  weeks, 
wa<i  sueoeeded  by  Gtagory  IV. 

EU0ENIU8IIU  anative  of  Pisa,  of  the  Cistertian  oidei; 
and  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  succeeded.  AJi.  1 140,  Lucius 
II.,  who  had  died  of  a  Uow  from  a  stone  infliided  in  a  riot 
of  the  Roman  people.  Amaldo  da  Breseia  was  then  preach- 
ing his  reform  at  Rome,  the  senate  had  declared  itself  in- 
dependent of  the  pope,  and  Eugeniua  was  obliged  to  take 
up  his  residence  Viterbo.  After  some  figbtii^  and  many 
negotiations  between  the*  pope,  assisted  by  the  people  of 
Tivoli,  and  the  Romans,  Eugenius  repaired  to  France  in 
1 147,  and  the  Billowing  year  held  a  council  at  Rheinu.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Roger  king  of  Sicily  defeated  the  Romans,  and  entcnd  the 
Htjt  A.D.  1149.  New  disturbaiices  howew  anMO^  whioh 
obused  him  to  take  nflige  in  Gampaoia.  where  be  received 
af  EfL  Bernard  the  book  J)§  ContUm^ama,  tbe  nlyeet  of 
which  waa  advioe  oa  hii  pontifleal  stetiim  end  Ita  duties. 
After  hav'mg  resided  some  time  at  Segni  be  made  peaee 
with  the  Romans,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  11  fi2.  He  died 
the  folbwing  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anutasius  IV. 
It  vras  under  ms  pontifieate  that  Oratianns.  a  Benediotioe 
monk  at  Bologna,  compiled  his  code  irf  oaWD  law  oalled 
*  Deoretum  Orattaiu,'  whioh  greatly  fbinnnd  Uw  OKlemien 
of  the  papal  power.   [Canov  Law.] 

EUGENIUS  IV.,  Gabriela  Coodulmarow  a  native  of 
Venice,  sueoeeded  Martin  V.  in  Mareb,  1431.  His  was  a 
most  stormy  pontificate.  He  drove  away  the  pomvAtl 
fkmiiy  of  Colonna,  induding  the  Dopbews  of  the  liUe  vope, 
from  Rnne,  chaq^ag  them  with  MTing  enriched  uwd- 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  papal  traasurr.  Two  bwdred 
of  their  adh»ents  were  pot  to  oaath,  and  tk0  palaeei  of  the 
Colonna  were  plundered;  but  their  MrtyeoUeetedtniepa  in 
ttw  country  and  beaegad  Rune.  Eugeoinib  Uueugb  the 
assistance  of  Queen  Joanna  IL  of  N^hm,  defaUed  toe  Co- 
lonna, and  obl^ed  them  to  sue  far  peaoe  and  surrender  several 
towns  and  oastlaa  duy  b^d  in  the  Roman  atate.  Be  after- 
wards made  war  aninst  tbe  vahona  lords  of  RomacWi 
who  were  supported  by  the  Viseonti  of  Milaa ;  and  be 
sppointed  as  his  genecai  the  patriaieh  VilaUeacbi. «  mili- 
taat  fielate,  who  ahnred  eauidenUe  lUiite  aaA  UtOe 


icnpulonsnesa  in  tbat  protracted  warfare,  by  which  the 
pope  ultimately  receverM,  a  considerable  portion  of  tem- 
10^.  But  as'  Vitelleschi  intended  to  keep  Romagna  fur 
bimselC  the  pope  had  him  put  to  doAth.  Tne  famous  con- 
dottiere  Sforxa  figured  in  all  these  broils.  But  the  greatest 
annovance  to  Eugenius  proceeded  from  the  council  of  Basel, 
whion  had  been  convoked  by  his  predecessor,  and  which 
protracted  its  sittings  year  after  year,  broaching  doctrines 
very  unlkvourable  to  papal  supremacy.  AfWr  solemnly 
asserting  the  superiority  of  the  council  over  tbe  pope,  it 
fivbade  the  creation  of  new  cardinals,  all  appeals  from  the 
oouneil  to  the  pope,  suppiaased  tbe  annates,  or  paymeuta  of 
ope  year's  iiwom«  upon  benefices,  wbiidi  were  a  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  ]wpal  treasury,  and  made  other 
itnportant  reforms.  Eumnius,  who  baa  been  obliged  to 
escape  fttm  Rome  in  disguise  on  account  of  a  popular 
revolt,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  a-d. 

1437,  now  issued  a  bull  dissolving  the  council,  recalling 
bis  nuncio  who  presided  at  it,  and  oonvokine  another 
council  at  Ferrara.  Moat  of  the  fathers  assemble  at  Ba^l 
refused  to  submit,  and  summoned  tbe  pope  faimsulf  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  to  answer  the  charges  of  simony,  schism, 
and  others ;  and  after  a  time  proceeded  against  him  as  con- 
tumacious, and  deposed  him.  Eugenius  meahwhile  had 
opened  in  person  lus  new  council  at  Ferrara,  in  February. 

1438,  in  which,  after  annuUiog  all  tbe  obnoxious  decades 
of  the  council  of  Bsael.  he  lauuohed  a  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation againat  the  bishops  who  remained  in  tbat  assembly, 
which  he  ofaaraclariscd  aa  a  '  satanio  conclave,  whidi  was 
spreading  the  abomination  of  desolation  into  tbe  bosom  ot 
the  church,*  The  Catholic  world  was  divided  between  the 
two  councils ;  that  of  Basel  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  pope 
in  tbe  person  of  Amadeus  VlII.  of  Savoy,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Felix  V^  and  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Ba&el. 
The  council  of  Ferrara  in  the  meantime  afforded  a  novel 
sight  TheEmperorJohnPaleologusU.eamewith Joseph, 
piUriarcb  of  CoostantiDuple.  and  more  than  twenty  Greek 
oishops,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and  look  his  aeat 
in  the  assembly.  The  object  waa  the  reconciliation  of  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  which  Eugenius  bad  Kreatlj 
at  heart,  and  to  which  Faleologua  was  (uso  favourwly  io- 
cUned,  aa  he  wanted  tbe  assistance  of  the  powers  of  vestem 
Europe  ageinst  tbe  Turks.  Tbe  plague  haviiig  broken  «ut 
at  Ferrara,  tbe  oouneil  waa  removed  to  Florence.  After 
many  theological  disputations  aa  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  the  primacy  of  the  pops,  of  i>urgatory,  and  other 
oontroverted  points,  the  decree  of  reunion  of  the  two 
ohurohes  was  passed,  and  signed  uy  both  parties  in  Jul],-, 

1439,  Tbe  emperor  and  partiarch  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople highly  pleased  with  Engjnius ;  but  the  Greeks  look 
offence  at  the  terms  of  tbe  uniou,  the  schism  broke  out 
aAresh,  and  tbe  separation  of  the  two  cburohea  baa  con- 
tinued ever  since. 

A  smvf  charge  against  Eugenius  vi,  that  be  enoouragad 
the  Hungarians  and  Poles  to  break  the  peace  they  bad 
solemnly  sworn  with  the  Turks,  under  pretence  that  tbuir 
oaths  were  not  valid  without  tbe  sanctiOD  of  tbe  pope ;  he 
evw  tent  Cardinal  Julian  aa  his  nuncio  to  attend  the 
Chxiatiaa  army.  The  reanlt  waa  the  battle  of  Varna,  1444. 
in  which  the  Christians  vwe  completely  defbatad.  aad 
King  Uladialaus  of  Poland  and  OMrdinal  Julian  hnt  their 
Uvea. 

Eugenius  died  at  Rome  ajl  J 447,  after  a  reign  of  tixteca 
yean,  uid  in  the  sixt^-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  lefk  tb* 
church  in  a  stale  of^  schism  bettteen  him  and  bis  compe- 
titor FeUx,  bi&  own  states  a  prey  to  war,  and  all  Cbristen- 
dom  etonned  at  the  progress  of  tbe  Turkish  arms.  In  bis 
last  days  be  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  weary  of  agi- 
tatioiw  aiid  to  have  r^retted  tno  loss  of  his  former  nonaatic 
tnaquiltit^  before  bis  exaltation.  He  recommendad  peace 
end  conciliation  to  the  cardinals  ssaembled  around  him. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Nicboles  V.,  in  &veur  «f  whom 
FeUx  V.  soon  after  abdioated.  Uw  pontificate  of  gugsaius 
forms  a  moat  stirring  and  mterasting  period  in  the  history 
of  Italy  aad  of  the  obiuah.  L'JBqfiwt  and  Aneaa  Silviuk, 
afterwards  pc^ie,  have  writtea  the  biitoiy  cf  the  eenneil  of 
Basd.  See  also  the  general  coUeetiona  of  the  oouncila  aiul 
Baluse's '  MisoeUaniaa.' 

EUKAIRITE,  a  selenuuet  of  lUver  andeo^er,  diacov«t«I 
by  Bwielius.  It  wvn  in  thin  films  of  a  shining  lead 
colour;  opaque;  its  texture  iagranuler;  it  yields  reedilr  to 
tbe  kiii^  a»d  w4">'fffJLi*||^0«|^^<&  Mbius  in  a 
 wu  in  8indMi^^miS^ffin»^^  s. 
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100' 

EUIABES.  (Zoolonr.)  [Rollsu.] 
EULAUA  (Zoology^  a  nnus  eMablishtd  hy  SaTignr> 
and  placed  by  Cuvier  among  iiii  Donibranofaiat*  Animiw. 

[DOUIBBANCHIATA.] 

EULRN-SPIEaBL.  fEiv«LinI>UKA.TOl.  ix^p.4SS.] 
BHLER.  LEONARD,  t  eelebmted  matbMiiatioian  of 
the  lait  eentniy,  inu  bora  on  the  15th  of  April,  1707,  at 
Basle,  in  Switsertand;  his  ihther.  Paul  Euler,  «u  the 
Calvinistio  pastor  of  the  nsiKhboiuinpr  village  of  Rieohen. 
He  waa  a  man  remarkable  for  unosientatioui  piety,  und 
imbued  with  a  eonaideiable  knowledge  of  maUwmatios, 
which  he  had  wiquired  under  the  tuition  <tf  James  Ber- 
nouilli. 

After  being  inatruoted  by  his  ftther  in  analytioal  soienoe, 

Joung  Euler  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Basle,  in  which 
ohn  Bemouilli  was  at  that  time  proftoaor,  and  by  his 
rapid  progress  and  decided  inethamatical  genius  he  so  (kr 
gainea  ihe  esteem  of  his  teacher  and  of  the  sons,  Nicholas 
and  Daniel  Bemouilli,  that  bis  &ther  was  easily  dissuaded 
from  his  original  intention  of  forming  his  son  into  a  divine, 
and  wisely  wowed  him  to  pursue  uuhaekled  the  high  dis- 
tinetions  thm  ranforred  by  n  profound  scientille  reputation. 

A  iiriie  having  been  proposed  by  the  French  Aoedemy  of 
Seienoes  on  the  management  of  vessels  at  ua,  the  ambition 
of  Euler,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  induced  him  to 
attempt  an  essay,  which  was  reoeived  with  oonsiderftble 
applause,  thou^  the  prise  was  conferred  on  Bouguw,  an 
old  and  experienced  professor  of  hydrographr. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  was  then 
rising  to  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  similar  mstitutions 
in  Europe  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  Catherine  I., 
who  had  invited  several  philosopners  to  her  capital,  among 
whom  were  tlis  BemouiiUs  above  mentioned.  On  the  re- 
tirement of  Daniel  Bemouilli,  Euler  was  appointed  pro- 
foasor  of  nethematios  under  Peter  I.  in  173$  ;  soon  after 
which  he  married  a  Swisa  lady  named  Gtell,  by  whom  he 
had  a  nnmerons  fkoily. 

His  works  previous  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  arrived 
were,  with  fow  exceptions,  confined  to  those  mathematical 
questions  arising  from  the  progressive  march  or  the  late- 
gral  Calculus,  which,  at  that  time,  caused  much  emulation 
in  different  countries.  In  general,  Euler  was  far  more  in 
his  element  in  the  abstruser  parts  of  nure  mathematics  than 
in  the  ap))Ued ;  in  many  of  the  latter  be  was  frequently  con- 
ducted to  paradoxical  results. 

In  the  memoin  of  the  Petropolitan  Academy,  1 729  and 
1732,  are  found  several  of  his  memoirs  on  trajectories,  tau- 
tochronous  curves,  the  shortest  line  along^  a  surfkoe  between 
tvro  given  points,  and  on  differential  equations ;  besides  which 
be  had  puolished  at  Bade  a  physioal  dissertatioa  on  soand. 

Euler  found  it  convenient  at  this  time  to  apply  himself 
intensely  to  study*  not  more  ftom  his  natural  ardour  for  the 
sciences  and  the  incentive  of  en  increasing  reputation  than 
from  the  dsrire  to  avoid  the  politieat  intrigues  which,  under 
a  ftuspieious  and  tyrannical  minister,  then  agitated  Russia. 

During  thu  interval  be  published  an  excellent  treatise  on 
mechanics  (Petersburg,  17St,  3  vols.,  4to.),  a  treatise  on 
the  theory  of  music,  and  one  on  arithmotie,  together  with 
numerous  papers  in  the  Petersburg  Memoirs,  chiefly  on 
astrouomioal  and  purely  mathematical  sulgeots,  among 
which  are  contained  his  views  on  the  solution  of  IsoperT 
metrical  Ihroblems,  whioh  embodied  the  profonndest  rft< 
searches  on  a  matter  of  great  analytieal  diffleulty  inrevious 
to  the  diseovsry  of  the  Caloulus  of  Variatiuu  1^  La^ange. 
Upon  the  ftU  of  Biren  he  glaiUy  aeeapted  an  invitation 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  visit  Berlin.  When  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  queen-dowagsr  in  1741,  she  vu  so  much 
struck  with  the  paucity  of  nis  oonveisation  that  on  re- 
quiring an  explanation,  he  replied  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  a  country  where  those  who  spoke  were  hanged. 

The  princess  of  AnhaltrDessau,-  being  desirous  to  profit 
by  the  prcsenos  of  Euler  in  Berlin,  requested  to  be  favoured 
with  instruetions  on  the  klunm  foets  in  the  vhy^cal  sei- 
MMws,'  To  tiiit  wish  he  fhllr  seceded  on  hu  return  to 


FMershurg  in  1766,  pablishinR  his  celebrated  woife, 
'  Lstters  to  a  Oernun  Rinoess*  &  voh.,  Svo.,  1768);  in 
which  he  diseusses  with  olesroess  the  most  important 
truths  in  mechanics,  optics,  sound,  and  physioal  asfronomy, 
having  published  previous  to  this  date  seveml  isolated  trea- 
tises snd  some  hundred  memoirs  touching  on  every  known 
branch  of  theoretical  and  practical  mathematics.  During 
his  residenoe  in  Prussia  he  was  much  employed  by  the  en- 
lightened monarch  who  then  ^vemed  that  kingdom  in 
questions  connected  with  the  mmt,vrith  navigable  canals, 
OEO.  In  the  midst  of  such  varied  employments  he  was  not 
forgetftil  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  native  home  • 
having  learned  his  fktlier's  death,  he  went  in  1750  to 
Frankfort  to  receive  his  widowed  mother,  and  brought  her 
to  Beriin,  where  she  lived  until  1761,  enjoying  with  a 
mother's  fooling  ihe  glorious  distinotion  to  which  ha  son 
by  his  talents  and  indefotigahle  industry  had  aitived. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  1760  showed  how  highly 
Euler  was  in  general  esteemed.  The  Russians  having  en- 
tered Brandenburg,  advanced  to  Charlottenburg,  and  plun 
dered  a  form  which  belonged  to  Euler.  When  Geneiul 
Tottleben  was  informed  who  the  propriety  was.  he  ordered 
immediate  reparation  to  be  made  to  an  amount  far  above 
the  injury,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  presented  him  with 
4000  florins. 

In  consequence  of  his  unceasing  application  to  study, 
Euler  had  tne  misfortune  to  lose  tne  sight  of  one  eye  m 
1735,  and  in  1766  that  of  the  other;  ne  however  con- 
tinued his  valuable  researches,  some  of  his  ftmily  acting  as 
amanuensis,  and  his  powers  of  memory  are  said  to  have 
been  wonderfully  increased  even  in  his  old  age.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  empress  Catherina  11.  of  Russia 
to  return  to  Petersburg  in  1766,  where  ha  would  have  follen 
a  victim  to  an  accidental  fire  which  destroyed  his  house ' 
and  property  in  1771,  but  for  the  courageous  efforts  of  a  fol- 
low-countryman  fU.  Orimon),  who  bore  the  old  man  away 
in  his  arms.  His  manuscripts  were  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  Count  Orloff. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  178S,  after  some  calculations 
on  the  motions  of  balloons,  then  newly  invented,  Euler 
dined  with  Lexell,  and  conversed  on  the  lately-discovered 
planet  Herscbel.  While  playing  with  his  grand-child, 
who  was  taking  tea,  he  expired  suddenly  and  without  pain. 

Euler  was  twice  married  in  the  same  Aunily,  and  had 
many  children  and  grand-cbitdren ;  his  habit  of  lifo  was 
strictly  religious,  the  labours  of  each  day  being  closed  with  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  and  fomily  prayer.  A  catalogue  of 
hia  published  and  unpublished  writings  is  given  at  the  eai 
of  the  2nd  volume  of  his  '  Inatitutiones  Calculi  Differen 
tialis,'  1787 ;  and  to  the  first  is  prefixed  an  eloquent  Eloge 
by  Condorcet. 

Every  useful  subject  of  mathematical  research  engaged 
at  some  time  the  attention  of  Euler ;  and  for  relaxation  he 
amused  himself  with  questions  of  pure  curiosity,  such  as 
the  knight's  move  in  chess  so  as  to  cover  all  the  squares. 
His  various  researches  have  gone  far  towards  creating  the 
geometry  of  situation,  a  subject  still  imperfectly  known. 
The  following  is  one  of  thft  questions  whioh  Euler  has 
generalized : — '  At  Konigburg,  in  Prussia,  the  river  divioei 
into  two  branches  with  an  island  in  tlie  middle  oon- 
neeted  hy  seven  Ini^^  with  the  adyoining  show ;  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  how  a  man  shonuT  ttwA  so  ai  to 
pass  over  each  bridge  onoe  and  once  only.* 

The  memoirs  of  Euler  are  princdpally  contained  in  the 
following  works: — 'Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.,'  1789-61; 
'Novi  Comment  Aoad.  Petrop..'  1760-76;  'Nova  Acta 
Acad.  Petrop.,'  1777-SI;  'Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Scienoe%* 
1765.  1778;  *  Recueil  do  TAcad.,'  1727.  &c.;  '  MiseeU. 
BeroU.,'  torn.  vii. ;  *  Mem.  de  i'AowL  de  Berlin,'  1746-67. 

EUUMA,  a  g«ius  of  marina  Testaoeous  Qaatropodi* 
established  by  M.  Hissa 

Omteric  CharacUr.SfuU  turreted,  acuminated,  polishod, 
with  many  whorls;  aperture  ovate,  acuminated  posteriorly; 
external  up  thiekened,  generally  forming  numerous  ohiolete 
nrioes.   i^mvulum  hmny,  thin,  its  nimetts  anterior. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Bowerby,  who  gives  this  nnerio  obsraeter,  aayi 
(Zool.  Pne.  ia34)  uiat  this  genus  of  marine  shdls  appean 
to  be  most  nearly  related  to  PyramtUtta  and  Rittoa.  A 
spades,  he  adds,  whioh  has  been  long  known  has  bad  the 
appellation  of  Turbo  poUtu*  among  British  Linneen 
writers ;  and  a  fossil  species  has  been  placed  by  Lamardt 

MbfHfc  Mr.  Sowerby  laparMtt  ne  gnins  mto  the  tn 
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divisions  below  stated,  which  are  characterized  bj  the  two 
K|ie<!ie3  above  mentioned;  one  has  a  solid  columella,  and 
the  other  is  deeply  iimbilicated.  All  the  species,  he  ob- 
serves, are  remarkable  for  a  brilliant  polish  externally,  and 
the  shells  are  frequently  slightly  and  somewhat  irregiUarly 
twisted,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  very  obsolete 
varices  following  each  other  in  an  irregular  line,  principally 
on  one  side,  from  the  apex  towards  the  aperture.  He  de- 
scribes sixteen  species,  chiefly  from  Hr.  Cuming's  collection. 

QeograpkictU  Distribution.~VHde;  principally  found,  as 
yet,  in  warm  seas  f  ^outh  and  Central  America,  and  Padflo 
Ocean,  Australia)  hut  there  are  several  British  species. 

Habits.  —The  species  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  were  dredged 
or  otherwise  collected  in  sandy  mud,  coarse  sand,  uid  coral 
sand,  on  mother-of-pearl  shells,  or  on  the  ree&;  at  depths 
(not  including  the  reefe)  ranging  from  six  to  thirteen 
fathoms. 

a. 

Perforated  Gulimee. 
Example,  Eulima  splendidula.  Shell  acummate-pyra- 
midal,  brownish,  arlicttlated  with  white  and  chestnut  near 
the  sutures;  umbilicus  large;  aperture  angulated  ante- 
riorly. Length  1*45,  breadth  0*6  inches.  Locality,  Saint 
Elena,  South  America.  Hr.  Cuming  dredged  a  single 
specimen  in  sandy  mud  at  from  six  to  eight  Shoms 


BaUma  iplndidiib. 

Imperforate  Eulimee. 
Example,  Eubma  rnqjor.    Shell  arummate*pyramidal, 
(•paque,  milk-white;  external  lip  subaicuated.  Length 
1-6  iuches.  breadth  0-4.    Locality,  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 
The  largest  specimen  was  found  in  coral  sand  on  the  ree& 


Enllmft  mijar. 

Fossil  Euliua. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerhjr  says  that  the  fossil  species  are  found 
in  the  calcaire  grottier  near  Paris. 
EULI'MENE.   [BsANCHioPODA,  vol.  v.,  p  343.] 
EULYTtfENE.  [MEnnsA.]* 

EUME'DONUS,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans, 
the  first  of  the  Parihenopiant  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  and 
which,  in  his  opinion,  establish  in  some  sort  the  passage 
between  the  Stenorkynchi,  Aekaus,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Eurynome,  Lantbrut,  and  Parthenope,  on  the  other.  The 
form  of  the  caiapaoe  is  neariy  pentagonal  as  in  the  latter, 
but  it  is,  at  the  suae  time,  thrown  forwards,  as  it  were,  and 
searcdy  overpasses  the  line  of  the  foet  of  tlie  hind  pwr  o' 
limbs,  a  disposition  which  recals  the  eonstructun  of  the 
former.  ,Tbe  bodv  is  depressed;  the  rottnan,  which  is 
very  large  and  prcgieeting,  is  only  divided  towards  its  extre* 
mity ;  the  ejges  are  very  short,  and  their  peduncle  entirely 
fills  the  orbits,  which  are  circular ;  a  character  which  again 
approximates  these  crustaceans  to  the  Stenorhfttchi  •  the 
internal  anienrue  are  folded  back  very  obliquely  outwards, 
and  the  external  antennm  are  but  little  developed.  The 
gntiome  is  shorter  than  in  the  majority  of  the  Oxyrhunchi. 
The  external  jmo/eet  present  nothing  remarkable.  In  the 
mala  the  <Aoracte  feet  of  the  first  pair  are  lai^  and  much 


longer  than  the  rest :  all  these  are  a  little  compressed,  and 
their  third  joint  is  surmounted  by  a  crest,  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  on  tho  other  joints;  the  feet  of  the 
second  pair  are  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  third  and 
fifth  pair,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  fourth.  The 
abdomen  of  the  male  is  composed  of  seven  articulations. 

Example,  Ettmedonut  niger.  This  small  species,  the  only 
one  known,  is  of  a  bronzM  black  eokmr,  and  inhabtta  tfan 
coasts  of  China.  [Pasthbitopb.] 

EU'HENES,  of  Cordis,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, vas  an  important  actor  in  the  troubled  times  which 
followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  [Auxanoer 
III.;  Antipater;  Arrhidxus;  Psboiccas.]  Being  early 
taken  into  the  service  of  Philip  of  Maeedon,  be  served  him 
for  seven,  and  Alexander  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  confiden- 
tial office  of  secretary.  He  also  displayed  great  talent  for 
military  afiairs  through  the  Persian  campaigns,  and  was  one 
of  Alexander's  &Tourite  and  most  esteemed  officers.  Aiter 
Alexander's  death,  in  the  general  division  of  his  concjuests, 
Cappadocia,  Papblagonia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Euxme  as 
far  east  as  Trapezus,  fell  to  Eumenes'  share.  This  was  an 
expectancy  rather  than  a  provision,  for  the  Macedonian 
arm^  had  passed  south  of  these  countries  in  the  march  to 
Pmia,  and  as  yet  they  were  unsubdued.  Perdiccas,  how- 
ever, took  arms  to  establtsh  Eumenes  in  his  wtm  govern- 
ment, and  did  so,  at  the  expoise  itf  a  ainde  hatiiiB.  To 
Perdiccas  as  regent;  and  afler  nis  death  to  the  royal  iamily 
of  Maeedon,  Eumenes  was  a  fidthful  ally  through  »>od  and 
evil ;  indeed  he  is  the  only  one  of  Alexanders  officers  in 
whose  conduct  any  appearance  of  gratitude  or  disinterested- 
ness can  be  traced.  When  war  broke  out  between  Ptolemy 
and  Perdiccas,  b.c.  321,  he  was  appointed  by  the  latter  to 
the  chief  command  in  Asia  Minor  between  Mount  Taurus 
and  the  Hellespont  (Cor.  Nep.,  c.  3),  to  resist  the  expected 
invasion  of  Antipater  and  Craterus.  The  latter  he  de- 
feated ;  but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  threw  the  ba- 
lance of  power  into  Antipater's  hands,  who  made  a  new 
allotment  of  the  provinces,  in  which  Eumenes  was  omitted 
and  Cappadocia  given  to  another.  The  task  of  reducing 
him  was  assigned  to  Antigonus,  B.C.  about  330.  The  rest 
of  his  lifb  was  spent  in  open  hostfli^  or  doubtfhl  alliance 
with  AimooNUB,  by  whan  he  was  put  to  death,  b.c.  315, 
asi8relatedinthatartide,voLiL,  p.  101.  Eumeneawasan 
admirable  partisan  soldier,  brave,  fiill  of  resources,  of  un- 
broken spirits.  Those  parts  of  Diod.  Sic,  book  xviii,  iriudi 
relate  to  him,  and  Plutarch*s  Life,  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  those  who  ore  fond  of  military  adventure.  Plutarch 
{Life  of  Eumenes,  c.  iL)  speaks  of  some  of  his  lettaib  Hie 
reader  may  consult  also  Etaroysen,  GMcHidUgtiarlfadi^blger 
Alexanders,  Hambut^  1836* 
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EUME'NIDES  (the  kind  goddesses),  a  name  given  to 
the  Erinyes  or  Furies,  a  set  of  goddesses  whose  business 
it  was  to  avenge  murder  upon  earth.  They  were  also  called 
Semnffi,  'venerable  goddesses.'  The  name  Erinys  was  de- 
rived from  the  old  Arcadian  word  erinuein  Hfivvuw\  '  to  be 
angry.'  (Pausan.  viii.,  25, 6.)  These  goddesses  appear  in  the 
play  of  Aschylus  which  brars  their  name,  not  only  as  the 
mstrumentoof  wrath  and  the  pleaders  for  justice  against  the 
matricide  Orestes;  bnt  abo  as  the  promisers  <»  victory, 
prosperity,  and  all  sorts  of  blesrings  to  the  Athenian  people 
this  mixture  of  characters  is  to  be  explained  by  Uie  foct 
that  their  wwship  was  connected  with  that  of  a  Demeter 
Erinys  at  Thelpusa,  in  Arcadia,  and  we  have  seen  elsewhere 
how  the  godd^  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  was  also 
the  goddess  of  the  nether  world.  [Bacchus  ;  tteMETKB.] 
The  site  of  their  temple  at  Athens,  where  their  worsb^ 
possessed  a  peculiar  importance,  was  the  north-east  angle 
of  tho  Areopagus,  at  its  base.  *  There  is  a  wide  long 
chasm  there  formed  bv  split  rocks*  thipiigh,wbieh  we  «ntar 
a  gloomy  leeeas.  n^^m^W^b^^NSmmtm' 
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(Woidswortfa's  Athena  and  AtHca,  p.  79.)  The  Atheniaiu 
sacrificed  to  the  Bumenides,  among  other  victinu,  black 
sheep :  no  wine  wis  mixed  up  witti  the-libations  offered  to 
them,  but  only  oil,  honey,  and  water,  in  three  separate 
Ubation8,'out  of  difierent  vases.  (Soph.  (Bd.  Col.,  469,  &c) 
Of  the  number  of  these  goddesses  w9  have  contradictory 
Accounts:  in  the  play  of  ^schylus  it  is  lur^y  certain  that 
there  wore  fifteen  in  the  chorus.  (Huller's  Eumenidett 
i  10.)  Every  question  connected  with  these  divinitiM  is 
aceurat^y  and,  satisftietorily  diaeuseed  by  MiUler  in  the 
second  essay  at  the  end  of  his  edition  «  the  Muamudei, 
$  77—93. 

EUMOLPUS.  -EUMOLPID^.  [Etiusis.] 
EUMORFHUS,  a  genua  of  coleopterous  inseets  belong- 
iog  to  the  section  TVimeri  of  Latreille,  and  being  the  typical 
genus  of  the  femily  Ritigicola.  These  insects  are  charac- 
terized by  having  the  antenna  longer  than  the  head  and 
thorax,  the  body  07al,  and  the  thorax  irregularly  square ; 
the  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  <x  slightly  thickened  at  the 
end,  but  not  terminated  by  a  large  process  as  in  some  ge- 
nera: the  last  joint  of  the  tajsos  ii  always  deeply  divided 
into  two  lobes. 

Latreille  (Regne  Animai)  divides  the  genus  Eumorphus 
into  several  sub-genera.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  third 
^t  at  the  uitenne  much  bnger  than  any  of  the  other 
joints :  these  form  the  mum  Eumorphus  (properdin  which 
the  antennn  are  club-^aped.  All  the  species  are  nativBs 
of  America  «r  the  East  Indies.  Ex. :  Eumorphus  immargi- 
natiis.   (Latr.  Gengr.  Cnai.  ei  Insect.,  Ub.  xi.  fig.  12.) 

2nd  Sub-genus,  Dapnu  (Zi£g.).  Some  of  the  species 
have  the  antenna  club-shaped,  as  in  Eumorphus  proper, 
but  straighter  and  more  elongated,  and  with  the  joints  bent 
laterally:  among  these,  Eumorphus  Kirbyanus  (Latr.)  is 
now  placed.  In  other  species  of  Dapsus  the  third  joint  of  the 
antenna  is  not  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  Many  of  the 
species  of  Dapsus  are  indigenous  in  Europe,  living  in  differ- 
ent fungi,  whence  the  name  of  the  family  (Fungicola). 
Some  of  these  insects  are  also  found  under  the  bark  of  the 
birch  and  other  trees.  3rd  Sub-genus,  Endomt/cMu  (Fab.) 
has  the  three  last  joints  oi  the  antenna  bent  laterally, 
hug^  than  the  others,  and  fixmuu  a  triangular  club-shaped 
nusB.  4th  Sub-genus,  Lgecperdma  (Latr.)  has  the  maixil- 
lary  palpi  filiAwni,  and  the  Mst  joints  of  the  labia  are  en- 
larged. [Tbiiirri.] 

EUNA'PiXJS,  one  of  those  writers  known  by  the  name 
of  Byzantine  historians,  was  bom  at  Sardes,  in  Lydia,  a.d. 
347.  He  began  his  studies  under  the  care  of  Chrysanthius 
the  Sophist,  by  whose  advice  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  lives  of  some  philosophers  and  physicians.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  iefx  Asia  for  Athens  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  Proaresius,  by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  On  his  voyage 
he  was  seized  with  fever  of  a  very  violent  kind,  which 
yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peciUiar  nature.  AftM  at- 
tending Proaresius  for  flvevears  he  meditated  a  joum^ 
to  EnFpt,  in  imitation,  as  Hadrian  Junius  says,  of  PUto 
end  Eudoxus ;  this  intention  however  he  was  prevented 
from  fulfilling.  He  practised  medicine  with  considerable 
repute,  and  diitinguianed  himself  by  a  vehement  antipathy 
to  Christianity,  pradnced.  as  is  prcHiable,  by  its  growing 
corruptions. 

Besides  his  biographical  works,  he  wrote  a  continuation 
of  Dexippus'  history,  from  the  reign  of  CHaudius  Gothicus, 
where  he  quitted  it,  to  the  year  404  a.d.  It  is  violently  in 
fevour  of  the  old  creed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Hadrian 
Junius,  shared  those  peculiarities  of  style  which  distin- 
guish the  Sophists.  AH  that  remain  of  his  historical 
woAs  axe  contained  in  the  recent  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
Historians.  There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  worlu  by 
Boissonade^  in  8  vols.  Svo.,  Amsterdam.  1822,  with  Wytten- 
baGh*B  notes,  and  a  life  by  Hadrian  Junius;  (See  Photius. 
eodd.  77.  219;  Suidas,  under  the  word  '  Tmmram'ivos  ;*  and 
Sulcus  in  his  life  of  ProeBreaitu.) 

EUNOWA.  [MiLLBPoaiD*.] 

EUNCmiUS,  one  at  *be  chiefs  of  the  Arian  sect  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Dacora,  in  Clappadocia.  and  at  first  was  a  lawyer. 
It  is  said  that  he  also  fol'owed  for  some  time  the  military 
profession.  He  then  became  a  disciple  of  Aetius,  under 
whom  he  very  successfully  studied  the  doctrinal  theory  of 
Christianity  as  understood  by  the  Anti-Trinitarians.  At 
Antioch  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  about  aj>.  360 
hemsttleeted  hiabopof  Cyzieum.  The  divini^  Christ 


was  at  this  period  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  eoclesustictal 
controvem.  The  Trinitarians  contended  for  the  Athan» 
sian  or  Homoousian  doctrine  (from  h/uwvios,  of  the  same 
essence),  against  the  Semi-Arians,  who  held  the  Homoiou- 
aian  doctrine  itrom  i/utoixnot,  of  the  like  essence),  and 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  AnomoianB  (from  Avo^ioioc,  of  a 
djdOiarent  essence).  In  defence  of  the  last  theory,  or  that  of 
unmodified  Ariuiism.  Eunomius  exerted  a  high  degree  ot 
natural  abilities,  asserting  the  impossfliili^of  two  principles 
in  a  simple  sulntance,  one  of  which  is  generated  from  the 
othw.  and  exhibits  the  relation  of  a  son  to  his  flither.  The- 
divine  essence,  he  said,  is  necessarily  characterised  Iv  cce- 
neas  and  indivisibility ;  the  persons  of  the  Crodhead,  like  the 
divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  mercy,  &c.,  are  merely 
the  names  of  ideal  disUnctbhs  of  the  one  Supreme  Essence, 
as  oonsidwed  in  its  diffbrent  relations  with  exterior  objects, 
and  it  is  contradiction  and  manifest  absiudity  to  suppose 
this  simple  essence  to  consist  of  a  pLuralitv  of  principle^  ox 
parts.  In  reply  to  these  psychological  subtleties,  the  auio- 
cates  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  alleged  the  total  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  nature  of  Grod.  (St.  Basil,  £ptX  166. 
St.  Chrysostom,  Z>«  Incomprehennbilitate  Dei  Natttra^ 
Eunomius  still  acknowledged  a  fiither,  son.  and  holy  spirit, 
bat  tiie  fether  as  supr«ne,  eternal,  and  distinct ;  the  son  as 
generatol  from  the  nther;  and  the  holy  qnrU  as  generated 
from  the  son. 

In  the  ceremony  of  baptism  he  dipped  <mly  the  head  and 
shoulders,  regarding  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  as  disre- 
putable, and  unwortny  of  immersion  in  the  holy  water ;  and 
it  is  said  be  taught  that  those  who  &ithfully  adhered  to  his 
own  theoiy  of  Christian  doctrine  might  commit  any  degree 
of  sin  without  incurring  the  danger  of  perdition;  but  this 
is  probably  a  misrepresentation  by  his  opponents,  who  also 
accuse  him  of  being  an  Antinomian,  that  is.  one  of  those 
who  reject  the  Mosaic  law.  (Theodoret,  Heeret.,  1. 4,  c.  3 ; 
St^Augustin,  dff //cpr». ;  Epiphaniu8,//ifffre«.,  76 ;  Baronius, 
ad  an.  356.)  Eunomius  experienced  a  great  severity  of 
persecution  without  swerving  in  any  degna  from  the  Arian 
tenets  with  which  he  commenced  his  career.  He  was  thrice 
banished  from  bis  miscopal  see ;  first,  hy  ConstantiuB  to 
Phrygia ;  then  by  Valens  to  Haurituia ;  and  lastly,  by 
Theodosius  to  the  Island  of  Naxos:  howevw,  he  died  in 
peace,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  394,  Moft  ot 
his  works  are  lost,  including  a  copious  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  7  volumes,  and  numerous  letters. 
Two  of  his  principal  treatises  are  printed  in  the  Biblio- 
iheca  Graca  of  Fabricius,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (tom.  8, 
pp.235— 305):  'AOinfession  of  Faith,*  presented  in  383  to 
the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  and  an  *  Apol^etic  Discourse*  in 
28  chapters.  (Cave's  Prim.  Chrietiamty,  part  2,  c.  11; 
Pluquet's  Did.  de  HSreeiee ;  Broughton's  Hittorieal  Diet. ; 
Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Succeetion  qfSae.  Lit.,  voL  i.,  p.  318;  Bas- 
naae,  in  Qmtmitf.  i.  172.) 

EUNUCH  (c^Mvxoc,  euniehu,  literally,  *  one  who  has 
the  oare  of  a  bed').  The  Greek  word  may  be  considered 
u  descriptive  of  the  Ainctions  of  those  who  were  mads 
eunuchs,  it  being  usual  among  the  Persians  to  entrust  the 
care  <tf  their  wives  and  daughters  to  such  persons.  It  does 
not  appear  that  eunnchs  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  except 
as  we  shall  presently  mention.  This  peculiar  species  of 
barbarity  was  a  Persian  jHraotice  (Herod,  vi.  32).  It  w- 
pears  however  that  the  Ctreeks  sometimes  carried  on  tne 
trade  of  making  eunuchs,  whom  they  sold  at  Ephesiu  and 
Sardes  to  ike  Persians  for  high  prices ;  the  Persians  con- 
sidering that  eunuchs  generally  were  mote  trustwiutby  than 
other  men.  (Herod,  viii.  105.)  Tavemier  tells  us  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bootan  twenty  thousand  eunuchs  were 
annually  made  in  his  time,  to  sell  to  other  nations;  and 
the  seraglios  of  the  East  are  principally  served  and  guarded 
by  them  to  the  present  day. 

The  Oirutian  emperors  of  Rome  forbade  the  nraetiee 
making  eunuchs,  particularly  Constantino ;  ana  Justinian 
imposed  a  law  of  retaliation  upon  such  as  exercised  this  in- 
humanity. In  Italy  however  the  process  of  castration  is 
still  practised  upon  chfldren  intended  to  supply  the  operas 
and  theatres  of  Europe  as  singers.  The  (^uncil  of  Nice 
condemned  those  who  from  excess  of  zeal  made  eunuchs  of 
themselves.  Persons  so  mutilated  were  not  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  The  reader  who  would  know  more  on  this 
subject  may  consult  the  *  Trait£  des  Eunuques,'  12mo., 
1707,  by  M.  d'Ancillon. 

Certain  heretics  of  the  third,  century  hom  t\ 
Buouchs  who  had  the  folly  or 
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of  Origen,  not  only  to  castrate  tboae  of  Iheir  own  jw 
siiBsion,  bat  all  vhom  they  could  lav  hands  on.  They  were 
also  called  Valerians,  from  Valenus,  an  Arab,vho  was 
thrir  chief.  fSee  Epiphaniiu  and  Banraitu*  AmuUtt  tuder 
theraan  249  and  260.) 

lUCVMPHALUS.  [Trocbidx.] 

EUPATOTllA.  [CttiMBi.] 

EUPATORIA'CEiE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  compoaite 
plants  admitted  by  De  Oendolle,  who  defines  it  thus: — 
Style  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  cylindrical ;  the  arms 
long;  somewbat  clavate,  covered  externally  with  downy 
papms  at  the  upper  end.  The  atigmatic  series  but  little 
prominent,  and  usually  disappearing  before  they  reach  the 
middle  of  the  arms  of  the  styte.'.  Under  this  character  are 
arranged  38  genera,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  the 
genus  Eupatorium,  including  no  fewer  than  294  species. 

EUPEN,  a  circle  in  the  Prussian  administratis  circle 
of  Aacben.  or  Aivla-Chapelle,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  is,  though  wooded  and 
mountainous,  ftill  of  fine  pastures.  It  oontains  atxrat  78 
square  miles.  It  produces  timber,  grain,  vegetables,  flax, 
&&,  and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made.  There  are 
eonsiderable  manufoctures.  Iron,  calamine,  and  potters' 
day.  are  among  its  mineral  products.  The  population  in 
1816  was  17,419;  in  1831,  19,058;  and  is  now  about 
19,800. 

ECPEN,  the  chief  town  (the  N^au'of  the  former  de- 
partment of  the  Ourthc),  is  situated  in  a  fertile  vallev  on 
the  banks  of  the  Weeze,  in  50'  39'  N.  lat.  and  6"  !'  E.  long. 
It  is  Well  built,  and  wi^  its  gardens  and  meadows  covers  a 
considerable  surf^e.  It  has  four  churches  and  chapels,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  good  school,  and  contains  nearly  1200 
houses.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  8805  in  1818; 
10,A34  in  1831 ;  and  is  at  present  about  11.300.  There  ar« 
targe  manufactures  of  kerseymere  and  fine  woollens.  Hie 
other  productions  are  woollen  yarn,  soap,  chicory,  powder, 
dmls.  olottin!?  paper,  &&  It  Is  a  place  of  extensive  trade, 
and  has  several  manufacturing  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

EUPHEUS.  [laopODA.} 

EUPHOTIBIA,  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  giving  its 
name  to  an  extensive  and  important  natural  order.  It  has 
very  small  monandrous  naked  male  llowere,  crowded  round 
an  equallv  naked  female  one,  in  the  inside  pf  an  involucre 
looking  like  a  calyx,  and  formerly  mistaken  for  that  oi^an. 
The  species  have  either  a  common  leafy  appearance,  with 
the  involucres  proceeding  from  among  large  foliaoeotis 
bracts,  or  they  are  nearly  leafless,  with  their  stem  excet- 
aively  succulent,  so  as  .to  resemble  Ceott.  lliose  with  the 
fonner  character  are  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  the  only  kinds  fbund  in  Europe ;  the  succulent  species 
chiefly  appear  in  the  hottest  and  driest  countries.  Barren 
uncultivated  places  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  arid 
regions  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Aftica  are  their  favourite 
stations;  in  the  Canaries,  on  volcanic  soil,  E.  Canariensis 
and  laphylla  form  great  bushes  with  arms  like  candela- 
bras.  From  Cacti,  which  some  of  these  plants  much 
resemble,  they  are  readily  known  by  their  spines,  when 
th^  have  ai^,  not  growing  in  clusters,  and  by  their  emit- 
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ting,  when  punctured,  an  abundant  discharge  of  milky 
jniee.  This,  in  a  concrete  state,  forms  what  is  called  th« 
gum-resin,  or  rather  resin,  called  Bupborbium,  an  acrid, 
corrosive,  most  dangorons  drug,  principaOy  flimished  hy  E. 
olBctnarara,  antiquomm,  and  B.  Canariensis.  Tb«  sanw 
properties  ezlat  in  tbo  harbueoiu  Vmtf  special  diffused  in 
some,  coneontntad  in  others. 

E.  Lathyris,  a  common  weed  in  cottage-gardens^  where  it 
is  called  'caper,'  yields fVom  its  seeds  an  oil  of  the  motX 
violent  putative  nature.  If  it  were  leas  dangerous  it 
might  be  substituted  forTiglium  oil.  F<e  statea  that  with 
as  much  of  this  oil  as  could  be  sold  for  a  iiane  ninety 
adults  might  be  purged. 

A  ftw  species,  having  the  involucre  of  some  showy 
colour,  are  cultivated  u  objects  of  ornaiiMBt;  otherwise 
they  are  looked  upon  as  mere  weeds. 

EUPHOHBI  A^CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
with  unisexual  flowers  and  tricoceous  firuiL  Their  real  affi- 
nity is  a  matter  of  greit  uncertainty.  J  ussieu  ]^ced  them 
among  his  Dioliiiotu  Dicotyledons,  and  ptobabty  be  was 
right  in  so  doing;  nevertMlaaa  there  are  nuuiy  strong 
marks  of  resemblance  between  them  and  Msdvaeeons,  Ce- 
lastraceous,  and  even  Elnagnaceous  plants.  The  number 
of  Eupborbiacese  is  unknown,  but  certainly  very  consider- 
able. They  vary  from  trees  of  the  largest  sixe  to  minute 
herbs,  of  only  a  few  weeks*  duration,  aiid  from  having  both 
calyx  and  corolla  highly  developed  to  the  total  absence  of 
those  organs.  In  fbct  they  are  constant  in  scarcely  any- 
thing except  the  short  character  we  at  first  assigned'  them, 
and  in  tbeir  sensible  properties.  Acridity,  a  virulent  cor- 
rosive property,  which  sometimes  is  so  concentrated  as  to 
render  them  most  dangerous  poisons,  and  sometimes  so 
■  diffused  as  to  be  of  little  importance,  with  all  imaginable  in- 
;  termediate  qiuUities,  exists  throughout  the  oider.  Hence 
soma  are  fhtal,  othen  drastic  or  purgative,  and  some  simply 
laxative.  They  also  occasionally  seoeta  a  hrinsceous  aub- 
atance  which,  being  separated  trova  ihe  poison  is  valuable 
for  the  food  of  man,  as  in  the  Cassava. 

Among  the  more  dangeraua  species  of  this  order  are  the 
Manchineel,  whose  very  shade  is  asserted  to  be  dangerous, 
the  ExcsBcaria,  which  derives  its  ominous  name  flram  iis 
juice  producing  blindness;  and  the  Euphorbias,  that  yield 
Euphorbium,  Castor  oil,  and  oil  of  Tiglium.  well  known 
valuable  purgative  medicines.  Among  other  products  may 
be  named  Caiicarilla,  the  bark  of  aCroton,  Turnsole,  afforded 
by  a  C^rozophora,  Caoutchouc,  the  produce  of  Sipfaonia  elas- 
tica,  Hura  crepitans,  and  others,  and  a  kind  at  bird-lima 
yielded  by  Sapium  auouparium. 


AwlnduB  UtophioidM 
l.kiBAl*  Btnrari  S,  kfam^la  t»w«r:     ao  owy  nurlr  ripe; 
4,A  MCtloii  of  krlpe  frnh. 

EUraCVRBIUM,  improperiy  called  a  gum.  or  gura- 
lesin,  since  it  is  entirely  aestitute  of  any  gum  in  its  eotn- 
position,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  several  species  of  enpboritia. 
either  exuding  naturally  or  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark 
Much  of  the  article  found  in  British  commerce  is  obtained 
flrom  the  Euphorbia  Canariensis,  while  that  which  occurs 
on  the  continent  is  obtained  ttom  Euphorbia  offlcinanim 
(Linn.)  and  E.  antiquorum  (Linn.),  and  other  African 
spocies,  particularly  from  an  undescribed  species,  called  bv 
the  Arabs  deremtue.  The  branches  ptthu  plant  are  used 
in  tanning  uid  to  it,  fiiedi«i^ra(.\rM^m'nt^ 
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JifytHcal  and  Surgical  Journal,  ri-  p.  457),  the  monwco- 
teather  own  it»  peculiaritien.  By  tbe  most  reoent  chemical 
3DalyiM»  suphwbium  aeenu  to  ooatist  of  rewi,  wu.  and 
saline  matter  (mosUy  malates).  Tbe  leiin  is  Uw  active 
principle,  and  di&n  in  some  re^paots  from  most  other 
rasiiia. 

Euphorbhim  is  a  powerftil  acrid  suUtanoe,  wuing  im- 
Ution  and  inflammation  of  tbe  parts  with  vhieb  it  oomes 
in  oontaet^  and  by  sympathy  afiaeting  tbe  narvoua  system. 
The  dust  reeeived  into  tbe  nostrils  or  ayea  oooasioDa  violent 
sneesing  and  lachrymaticmt  or  even  more  serious  affectious  of 
tbe  eyes,  so  that  ii  is  oecessary  for  thooe  who  grind  this 
drugr  to  protect  tbe  lace  by  masu.  Delirium  and  stupor  ap- 

Sroaehing  to  apoplexy  have  followed  tbe  inbalation  of  the 
usL  When  swallowed,  it  causes,  in  small  doses,  vomiting 
and  putgiuR ;  in  larger  doses  it  produces  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  and  sometimes  proves  fatal.  It  is  now  little 
used,  even  a^  an  external  application  to  produce  vesioatioo 
or  uloeratian,  except  by  veterinary  surgeons.  It  is  sonie- 
Umes  used  aa  an  errhine,  laigely  diluted  with  itarel^  and 
enters  into  the  oomposition  of  some  cephalic  and  eye-snuJh; 
hut  it  is  apt  to  be  violent  in  its  effects.  In  cim  of  poison- 
ing by  it,  demulcent  or  oily  fluids  should  be  givmi,  and 
venesection  employed  if  much  inflammation  ensue. 

EUPHRATES.  [Tioaia.]  As  new  information  may 
be  expected  on  the  subject  of  the  Euphrates,  we  have  de- 
termined to  treat  of  this  double  river  system  under  the 
head  of  Tiaus. 

EU'PION,  a  liquid  obtained  by  Rescbenbaoh  from 
animal  tar,  ospeoially  that  of  bones  or  boriu.  The  process 
fur  procuring  it  is  operose  and  complicated.  Its  propMties 
are — that  it  is  very  limpid,  colourless,  Inodorous,  and  taste- 
less; it  boils  at  about  340°  Fabr.,  and  distils  unchanged; 
it  remains  fluid  at  4°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  ^iilud,  oil  of  almonds  and  of  olives,  oU  of  turpentine, 
naphtha,  &c. ;  it  dissolves  chlorine  and  bromina,  which  are 
cooled  when  it  is  heatctd,  and  it  also  takes  up  camphor, 
stoarin,  and  napthalin,  at  common  temperatures,  but  when 
heated,  in  larger  qtumtity;  with  iodine  it  forms  a  blue 
solution:  it  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  selenium, 
when  healed,  but  tbe  greater  portion  is  deposited  on  cooling ; 
caoutchouc  swelht  in  it,  and  when  heated  dissolves.  It  is 
not  altered  either  by  expottuce  to  air,  or  by  acids  or  alkalis. 
It  has  not  been  analyzed. 

EU'POLIS,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  was  born  at 
Athens  about  the  year  446  b.c.  (Clinton's  Ruti  HeUeniei, 
ii.  p.  63),  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  was  in  all  probabilitv  bom  a  year  or  two  after. 
The  Uma  and  manner  w  bis  deatn  an  inv<^ved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. It  «aa  genenlly  said  that  ha  was  thrown  over- 
board by  tb»  orden  of  Aloibiades,  when  that  goieral  wa« 
on  his  way  to  Sicily  in  4U  a-c^  because  Supolw  bad  ridi- 
culed him  in  one  of  his  comedies ;  but  this  story,  which  is 
sufficiently  improbable  in  itself  was  refuted  by  Erato- 
sthenes, who  brought  forward  some  comedies  which  he  had 
writien  subsequently  to  that  period  (Cioero  ad  Attic,  vi.  1) ; 
besides,  bis  tomb  wai^  according  to  Pausanias  (ii.  7, 3>,  «n 
the  banks  of  the  Asopua,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sicyooiaos. 
Another  account  states  that  he  fell  in  a  sca-&gbt  in  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  £gina.  We  have 
the  iMme^  of  twentv-four  of  his  plays,  but  no  adequate  ^e- 
eimeus  of  them.  To  judge  from  the  titles,  tbe  ohject  of 
Eupolis  mttft  have  bean,  in  almost  avary  ease,  mere  per- 
sonal  satire.  The  Marioas,  which  avpeared  in  431 
was  an  attadi  upon  Byperhoiua,  the  dnnagogue ;  the  M' 
to^/imi  (420  B.C.)  was  intended  to  ridicule  a  handsome  pan- 
cntiaat  of  that  name,  who  is  tbe  htro  of  Xenophon's  Sfftn- 
ftotium  :  and  the  iMtdamonvuu  was  directed  against  the 
political  opinions  of  Cimon,  who  was  too  much  attached  to 
that  people,  and  bad  even  oalied  bia  «w  lAcodwmoDius 
(Thucyd.  i.  45).  From  the  conounent  testimony  of  Luciaa 
yAdv.  Indoctum,  i  217),  ofPlaumius,  and  of  the  schohast  m 
Juvenal  (il  98),  it  appesra  that  the  object  of  Eupolis  in 
writing  the  Baptm  was  to  ridicule  Alctbiades  tor  taking 
part  in  the  obhoene  ntes  of  Cotytto,  and  that  it  was  for  tha 
•ttack  that  Eupohs  wa«  thrown  into  the  sea.  (See  Butt- 
maun's  Msta^  en  the  Cot^Uia  and  the  Bmteg,  Mythdiogua 
il  p.  Hit  &e.)  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis  wae  oot  upon 
good  teiraa.  AxMtM>hanei  speaks  wry  harshly  o{  his  bro- 
ther po«t  in  7^  Ctoudt  (iSl,  frc),  and  charges  him  with 
having  piUusd  ftoia  77it  Kiug^  the  materiaU  fiw  his 
Afancofi'aMSimolia  in  l^tnrnaMto  jokes  on  tbabald- 
w  of      gad  conwdiw  (Scbol.  on  The  CkudH  mi. 


Eupohs  published  hb  first  ]^  whan  he  w«a  on^  MveDlaat 
years  old  (Suidiss). 

EXJRE,  a  river  in  France,  which  rises  in  the  nar^Mt 
and  pools  which  occupy  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  depart 
m«it  of  Oma,  near  the  town  of  Longny.  Seven  or  eight 
miles  ftom  its  souroe  it  enten  the  department  of  Biure  at 
Loir,  thrtn^h  which  it  flows  tn  a  south-east  direetion  far 
about  25  miles  without  receiving  any  conudMrable  acces- 
sion. It  tbtti  turns  northward,  and  flows  in  that  direetioD 
for  about  85  miles,  through  the  departmenU  of  Bure  at 
Loir  and  Eure,  and  past  the  towns  of  Chartrea,  Matntenon, 
AiMt,  Ivry,  Paey,  and  Louviers,  into  tbe  Seine,  which  it 
joins  just  above  Pont  de  TArche;  receiving  in  succession 
the  rivers  Voise  on  the  right  bank ;  tbe  Blaise,  which  waters 
Eheux.  and  the  Arre  or  Aure  tiom  Nonancourt,  on  the  left; 
the  Vesgre,  from  Houdan,  on  the  right ;  and  the  lion,  which 
passes  I^unville  and  Evreux,  on  the  left.  Ito  wh(^  course 
is  nearly  120  milea.  It  is  nafigable  ft<m  Paey,  about  27 
ntiks  above  its  junction  with  the  Seine,  or,  aceordu^  to 
another  anthority,  flrom  St  Gaorge^s  at  the  iunetion  «  the 
Auie.  about  20  miles  higher  up ;  but  the  navieatiDn  is  little 
to  frequent  obetructbos.  It  is  cbieflv  used  for  the  eonvey- 
anoe  oS  salt,  and  of  wood  for  building  and  fuel  for  the 
suiwly  of  Rouen.   Tbe  Eure  never  freezes  in  wintM*. 

BURB,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  eompn> 
bending  a  portion  of  the  antient  Normandie.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  tbe  department  of  Seine  Inftrieiu^,  fltom 
whicb  it  is  partly  separated  by  tbe  Seine ;  on  the  east  by 
the  departmeots  of  Oise  and  Seine  ctOise,  frmn  boifa  of 
which  It  is  in  part  separated  by  the  river  Epte,  a  feeder  of 
the  Seine ;  on  tbe  south  by  the  department  of  Sure  et 
Loir,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  rivm  Eure 
and  Arve,  or  Aura,  tbelattttr  a  feeder  of  the  Eure;  on  the 
south-west  by  the  departoMnt  of  Om^  and  on  the  w«at  by 
that  of  Calvodoa.  The  form  of  tbe  department  is  very  irre- 
gular ;  its  greatest  Imgth  is  flrom  north-eaat  on  tbe  Epte, 
near  KainviUe,  to  south-west,  near  Monmiy,  on  the  road 
ttom  Rouen  to  Alenftm,  68  miles,  aud  its  greatest  breadth 
at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  Fiquefleur,  on  tbe  Seine, 
to  St.  Gewge's,  at  tbe  junction  of  the  Arve  with  tbe  Eure, 
65  milea.  Tor  area  of  the  department  is  S98  square  leagues, 
or  2297  square  miles,  rather  more  than  the  joint  tree  of  the 
English  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weatmoreland.  and 
rather  less  than  the  average  of  the  French  departments. 
Its  population  in  1S33  was  424,248,  or  nearly  185  to  a 
square  mile,  being  considerably  greater  tiiau  boUt  the  rela- 
tive and  abeolute  population  of  tha  avenge  of  tbe  French 
departmenta;  andvetyfcr  aicaadingthatof  that«o£i^«h 
oountias  just  mentioned.  The  department  Uea  betwaen 
48^  39' and  49*  29' N.  lat«  and  0*  16' and  l'*48'B.  long. 
Tbe  capital  ia  Evreox.  in  49*  1'  N.  lat,  and  1°  8'  E.  loag. 

The  d^artment  has,  properly  speaking,  no  mountains, 
though  that  name  is  given  to  the  crags  which  rise  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  near  Quillebmu£  and  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed 300  feet  in  height-  Mount  Rdti  is  the  highest  hill  in  the 
department ;  its  l^vren  summit  rises  above  the  fertile  plain 
round  Pont  Auduoar.  The  rivers  all  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Seine,  except  the  CUone,  whieb  falls  into  the 
Touques  at  Pont  L'Bvfique^  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 
Tbeeeine  crasseft  the  eastern  side  of  the  depaitosot  in.  a 
nortiii-western  directicm  past  Vernon,  Petit  Andely,  and 
Font  de  rArcbei  and  flows  fan  a  short  distance  alo^  the 
bouttdny.  In  ita  siniwua  eouna  below  Rouan  it  uaik 
tottohsa  tbe  noitfaam  boundair  of  the  departnwkt  tww 
timaa,  Hpar^uig  it  from  that  of  Seine  InfSrwure :  its  eottisa 
within  the  dopahwaat  is  about  4U  milea,  and  along  the 
bordcv  87  vilM;  fv  idl  which  it  is  navigaUsh  The  Sure 
crosiea  tbe  dapHrtusat  in  a  northward  dirw  tion ;  1*  milas 
of  its  course  are  upon  and  36  miles  within  th«  border,  for  35 
of  whicb.  or  according  to  some,  far  tbe  whole  of  which  it  is 
navigable.  [Evrb  river.]  The  Arve,  or  Auia  has  nearly 
3ii  mUea  of  its  abort  course  within  or  upon  the  bcurder  tt  ^ 
department :  it  flows  ea*t  by  north  and  joins  the  Eure  on 
tbe  border  of  the  department  at  S^Cieorge's;  it  iiasses 
Cbdntbrun.  Verneuil.  and  Nonaoeourt.  The  Iton  rises  in 
tbe  departmMtt  of  Orne,  and  ercssee  this  depanaeut  in  a 
windmg  thannd  in  a north-eaitem direatien ;  italengthiaM 
to  65  miles;  newly  the  whoU  of  in  course  ia  in  this  depart- 
SMit ;  it  paasoa  Bourth.  Brataliil,  Damfim  and  BTraia. 
The  Rille  risea  ia  the  dwartment  of  Oma,  and  onssaa  that 
of  JLw  in  a  northward  direction  till  it  MliHnto  the  i 

batwoea  QuiUebcauf  and  HoniflmizJ^M»<S>@^@ 
L*Ai^  in  the  department  of  Cvna ;  andof  Rifles, T 
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Ian,  Beaamonti  Brione,  Pont-Aathcnu  Annebaut,  and 
Font-i^idemflr  in  that  of  Bare ;  it  receivas  betmen  Beau- 
mont and  Bri&na  the  Charentonue,  vhioh  riiea  in  the  de- 
mrtment  of  Orae,  and  flm  north-north-east  past  CSu- 
briireB  and  BiM:ay;  the  Chatrntonne  receives  theGruil. 
Ilie  length  of  the  RiUe  is  nearly  80  miles,  that  of  the  Cha- 
fontonne  about  35  miles,  and  that  of  the  Gruil  16  to  18 
miles.  The  Epte  and  Uie  Andelle,  both  feeders  of  the 
Seine,  rise  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inf&rieure,  and  vater 
the  eastern  side  of  the  department  of  Eure ;  the}'  have  a 
length  of  about  50  and  23  miles  respectively.  Partof  the 
course  of  the  Epte  is  on  the  border  of  the  department ;  most 
of  that  of  the  Andelle  is  within  it. 

The  Iton  and  the  RLUe  are,  in  one  part  of  their  course, 
absorbed  by  the  strata  over  whioh  they  fiow:  the  Iton  loses 
itself  near  Daonrill^  and  flows  under^ound  for  two  miles. 

The  deportment  is  almost  entnely  occupied  by  the  chalk 
whidi  encireles  the  Paris  basin  and  the  strata  more  imme- 
diately ooDueeted  with  it,  and  covered  vith  a  vegetable  soil, 
fiu-  the  most  part  clayey,  and  ver^  thin  on  the  nests  of  the 
faills.  Along  the  bank  of  the  Seine  there  are  aome  tracts 
covered  with  barren  sand,  and  other  parts  are  oovned  wiib 
the  debris  of  quarts  and  silez,  quite  in<?apable  of  cultivation. 
Below  QuilleboBU^  a  marsh  on  the  bank  of  the  Sein^  once 
covered  by  the  tide,  has  hem  reclaimed  and  brought  into 
cultivation. 

The  climate  is  in  general  mtld,  moist,  and  changeable, 
bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  England. 
The  west  and  north-west  winds  bring  rain  and  fog ;  these 
winds,  vith  the  north  and  the  south-west,  are  the  most 
common.  The  country  is  better  wooded  tlum  France  gene- 
rally is,  tboujdt  it  does  not  admit  of  oompariaon  in  tiiis 
respect  with  Bng^and.  In  descendii^  towards  Faey  on  Uie 
Sure,  on  the  road  finm  Paris  to  Chen,  the  ma^ifleenoe  of 
the  prospect  is  very  striking.  The  valley  of  the  Eure,  broad 
and  perfectly  level,  abouius  with  fine  trees,  which  enclose 
tibe  nch  meadows.  But  though  the  country  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile, ttie  habitations  of  the  peasantry  are  very  wretched, 
being  clumsily  built  of  wood  and  earth,  like  the  habitations 
of  five  or  six  centuries  ago  in  the  restof  France,  and  covered 
with  thatch.  Bricks  and  tiles  might  be  made  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  houses  built  less  liable  to  destruotioo  by  fire. 

The  agriculture  of  the  department  is  considered  to  be  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  greater  part  of  France.  The  produce 
in  grain  is  considerable ;  in  wheat  it  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  [ffoduee  of  the  departments;  and  in  ire  and  mixed 
eom  or  maslin  three  times  as  great :  a  oonsiaeraMe  quan- 
tt^  of  potatoes  is  grown,  a  small  quantitjr  of  oits,  and  very 
litue  barlw  or  buckwheat  Hie  quantity  of  woodland  is 
nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  department ;  the 
qnanti^  of  land  occupied  in  vineyards  is  small,  and  the 
amount  of  wine  made  is  trifling.  The  plum,  the  pear,  and  the 
apple,  are  the  Aruits  most  cultivated :  the  principal  timber 
trees  are  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  honibeam,  the 
aspin,  the  service  tree,  the  chestnut,  the  birch,  and,  in  the 
valleys,  the  alder,  the  ash,  the  poplar,  and  the  maronnier, 
or  la^  chestnut  tree.  In  the  arrondissemens  of  Bemay 
and  Pont  Audemer,  fine  flax  is  grown  from  seed  imported 
flrom  Riga  and  Holland ;  and  in  various  places,  leguminous 
plants,  hemp,  weld  or  dvers'  weed  (fiir  dyeing  yellow),  and 
teosles  are  <Hiltivated.  The  ftrming  is  not  vary  neat;  and  the 
hedgerows  and  ditches  are  not  wdTkept.  Flantatimis  m^ht 
be  inerMied  on  Uw  higher  grounds.  There  are  many  na- 
tnnl  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  and  the  enltivatioa  of  the 
artifleial  grasses  is  on  the  increase :  the  auantity  of  cattle 
is  not  much  mem  than  half  ttu  average  of  France,  but  the 
number  of  horses  is  above  half  as  much  again  as  the  aver- 

r Horses  are  much  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field: 
fine  Norman  breed,  which  the  long  wars  had  neariy  de- 
stroyed, has  been  renewed  with  great  care.  The  numW  of 
slwep  is  rather  above  the  average  of  France :  the  wool  ii 
ordinary ;  but  the  flesh  of  those  fed  near  the  sea  is  delicate 
and  in  good  repute.  The  number  of  swine  and  the  quantity 
ofpoultry  are  considerable.  Small  game  is  tolerably  nlen- 
tifOi ;  but  the  lai^er  sorts  the  roebuck,  the  sta^  ana  the 
wild  boar,  iriifeh  were  fbrmerly  abundant  hare  been  almost 
entirely  dintrqred  sfakoe  the  RevolutioiL  The  rivm  abound 
with  flab,  especially  tench ;  and  great  quantities  of  the  sal- 
mon and  the  shad  ascend  them  from  the  sea  and  are  taken. 

The  mineral  productions  are  iron,  fiveatone,  sandstone, 
millstones,  lime  and  gypsum,  potters*  day,  Iwiek  earth,  and 
Mlfra'  earth.  There  are  several  ootd  mineml  springs ;  those 
of  Vieux  Conoliea  are  in  the  highest  repuift 


The  manufitctures  of  the  department  are  various  and  im- 
portant :  Dupin  {Fbrcet  ProaueHvet  et  Oommerdales  de  ta 
Awmc^  l^urta,  1837),  states  Ae  number  of  Mtablishmenu 
of  various  kinds  at  1511.  of  workmen  at  30,157,  and  the 
value  of  the  articles  produced  at  26,771,297  francs,  or  above 
1,100,000/.  The  workmen  are  thus  dassified  by  Malte 
Brun :  in  the  woollen  manu&cture  8500  ;  in  the  iron  and 
copper  works  8000 ;  in  the  tape  manufhcture  6000 ;  in  the 
cotton  manufhcture  4500;  in  the  leather  manulhcture  1000; 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  paper,  and  hosiery  2000.  The 
population  is  not  however  collected  into  large  towns,  there 
being  no  town  with  IU,000  inhabitants,  and  only  five  which 
have  5000 ;  and  taking  the  whole  department,  the  rural 
population  is  to  that  of  the  towns  as  nearly  5  to  I .  There 
are  many  iron-works,  and  at  Romilly  on  the  Andelle  are 
some  of  the  most  ^tensive  and  important  copper-works  in 
France ;  nails  and  rins  are  made  at  Rogles  on  the  Rille, 
eards  for  carding  wool  and  cotton,  and  machinery  at  Louviers, 
and  machinery  in  the  arrondissement  of  Louviers.  The 
manuflusture  of  linens  is  widely  extended ;  the  linens  vi 
Bemay  are  much  esteemed.  The  woollen  cloths  of  Louviers 
are  among  the  best  in  France :  other  cloths  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, druggets  and  flannels,  are  made  in  different  places  in 
the  deptvtment.  Leather  of  excellent  quality  is  made  at 
Pont  Audemer,  and  there  are  tan-yards  at  Evreux  and  other 
places.  Tapes  are  made  at  the  town  and  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Bemay,  bed-ticks  at  Evreux,  and  printcxl  calicos 
and  other  cotton 'goods  in  various  places ;  cotton  and  woollen 
and  linen  ^arn  are  also  spun.  To  the  above  artides  may  be 
added  hosiery  (at  Pont  Audemer),  thread  (at  Bemay),  glass, 
paper,  musieal  instruments,  ivory  and  txnwood  combs. 
Dyeing  and  bleaching  have  been  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion. 

The  exportations  to  fore^  countries  consist  of  woollen 
doths  of  all  kinds,  bed-ticks,  linens,  cotton  goods,  leather, 
copper  goods,  and  pins :  similar  articles,  together  with  iron 
goods,  wood  ibr  the  shipwright  and  the  builder,  and  for 
niel,  cam  and  cattle,  are  sent  into  other  parts  of  France. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  the  raw  material  for  the  va- 
rious manufactures. 

The  navigation  of  the  Seine  enables  the  department  to 
communicate  readily  with  Rouen  and  Paris :  a  cut  in  one 
part  shortens  the  navigation  a  little :  the  Eure  is  navigable 
for  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  course  in 
this  department:  the  Iton  is  used  for  floating  during  part 
of  its  course ;  but  the  Rille  is  no  longer  used  for  that 
purpose  It  is  navigable  however  up  to  Ptmt  Audemer 
The  length  of  tiw  navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  half  m 
much  again  as  in  the  average  of  France.  The  departmeni 
is  also  better  provided  with  roads  than  the  greater  part  o 
France :  the  rmd  from  Paris  to  Caen  and  Cheroonw  erases 
it  from  east  to  west  through  Pacy  and  Evreux ;  mat  from 
Paris  to  Rouen  by  Pontoise  (department  of  Oise)  and 
Ecouis ;  and  that  from  Paris  to  Rouen  by  Vernon,  Gaillon, 
and  Pont  de  I'Arcbe,  along  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  cross  it 
from  south-east  to  north-west  Roads  from  Rouen  to  Hoo- 
fleur  (department  of  Calvados)  by  Pont  Audemer ;  to  Alen- 
con  (department  of  Ome)  through  Boutgtheroude^  Brione, 
Bemay,  and  Chambrois ;  and  to  Evreux  through  Pont  de 
I'Arche  and  Louviers;  and  from  Evreux  by  Vernon  to 
GKiors,  also  cross  it  in  dilforent  directions.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  IMeppe  iust  passes  through  @sors  in  the  eastern 
extremis  of  the  d^Mrtment;  and  uat  ftom  Pkris  to  Aleo 
fon.  Law,  Rennes.  St.  Brieoe,  and  Brest,  crosses  the  de 
partment  just  within  the  southern  boundary  fidlowing  the 
valley  of  the  Aure  or  Arve  through  Nonanoourt,  TilUeres 
and  Vemeuil.  A  road  from  Rouen  to  Beauvais  just  touches 
the  north-east  extremity  ^  dqwrtmeut  Hw  other 
roads  are  bye-raads. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemens:  that 
of  Les  Andelys,  in  the  east  and  nortfa-east;  that  of  Pont 
Audemer,  in  the  north-west ;  that  of  Bemay,  in  the  south- 
west ;  that  of  Evreux,  in  the  south ;  and  that  of  Louviers. 
central.  The  population  is  thus  distributed  among  them 
—Les  Anddys,  64,337 ;  P<mt  Audemer,  89,744 ;  Bemsr, 
82,828;  Svreux,  118,397;  and  Louviari  68,942.  The 
nnmber  of  cantons  or  districts  under  tlm  juiiadiation  ttf  a 
justice  of  the  peaee  is  36 ;  that  of  the  communes  844. 

The  principal  towns  are  Evreux,  the  capital,  on  the  Ibm, 
popidation  7988  tat  the  town,  9963  for  the  whole  commune; 
Louviers,  on  the  Eure,  population  8627  for  the  town,  9B85 
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4480  tat  the  tovm,  6605  for  the  whole  eontmune ;  and 
Andelys,  on  the  Seine^  population  3432  for  the  town,  5168 
for  the  vhcde  ounmune.    [AmnLYS,  Lie;  Bbrnay; 
ETUVk ;  LomnxM.]  The  population  is  ftom  the  letnnu 
arJanuarr  1.  1833. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lea  Andelys  there  are  Gisors, 
Eti^pagny.  Ecouis,  MaineTille,  Lion»-la-Foret,  Gharleval, 
and  Boose. 

Gisors  is  on  the  Epte,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
and  on  the  road  frovt  Parts  to  Dieppe,  39  miles  from  Paris. 
The  castle  was  built  about  a.d.  1100.  In  the  wars  of  the 
English  in  France  under  Heni^  V.,  Gisors  was  taken  by 
them ;  hut  it  was  afterwards  deliTored  up  to  the  French 
by  the  treadiery  of  the  governor.  In  the  war  of  the 
'  League  of  the  Public  Good*  against  Louis  XI.  Uiis  town 
was  taken  by  the  revolted  lor&.  There  are  eonsidetable 
remains  of  the  castle  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  town  towards 
Rouen,  on  the  river  Epte.  From  its  position  and  general 
outline,  it  much  resembles  the  remains  of  Launceston 
Castle  in  Commll.  The  inclosure  of  the  castle  is  now 
used  as  a  market-hall ;  the  fosse  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
forms  a  promenade.  Some  portions  of  the  antient  town- 
wati  yet  remain.  The  church  of  Gisors  is  a  large  well- 
proportioned  cross  church,  adorned  with  much  elaborate 
■eulpture ;  but  its  architecture  is  for  the  most  part  a  jumble 
of  Gothic  and  Roman.  (Dawson  Turner's  Totir  in  Nor- 
Ttiandy.)  It  has  some  fine  painted  glass  windows.  The 
town  Itself  is  poor,  but  its  situation  is  delightful,  and  the 
walks  very  pleasant.  The  population  in  1832  was  3248 
for  the  town,  or  3533  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inha- 
bitanu  are  engaged  in  bleaching  calicoes  and  other  fabrics, 
and  mannfocture  cotton-yarn,  printed  calicoes,  blonde  and 
other  lace,  leather,  glass ^nd  beer ;  they  trade  in  com  and 
calves  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Tbere  are  a  high  school,  a 
school  of  mutual  instruction,  a  school  for  ouUine-drawing. 
and  an  ho^itaL  Near  Gism  is  thp  antient  castle  of 
Vaux,  now  m  ruins. 

EtrSpagny,  otherwise  Estr^pagny  m'  Tr^pagny,  a  small 
town  a  short  distance  west  by  north  of  Gisots,  has  a  sub- 
stantially-built church.  Its  population,  as  given  in  Du- 
laure's  *  Histoire  des  Environs  de  Paris'  (Paris,  1828X  our 
latest  authority,  was  1250.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
lace,  cotton-yam,  and  knit  goods,  and  trade  in  grain,  pulse, 
cattle,  and  hemp.   There  are  two  foirs  in  the  year. 

Bcouis  is  on  one  of  the  roads  tmm  Paris  to  Rouen.  It 
has  a  market-plaoe  covered  in  with  wood,  a  chftteau  of' 
modem  construction,  and  on  antient  parish  church,  for- 
merly collegiate.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  substantial  but 
rather  plain  building  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  it  con- 
tains the  statues  of  several  saints  and  the  tomb  of  Jean  de 
Marigny,  archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  inhabitants  are  given 
by  Dulaure  at  634:  they  manufocture  laoe.  There  are 
tiro  fiiirs  in  the  year. 

Haineville  is  near,  hut  not  on  the  Epte,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Gisors. 

Lions-la-Foret  is  on  the  little  river  Lieur,  which  flows 
into  the  Andelle.  It  was  inhabited  in  the  Roman  times, 
as  appears  from  some  antunt  tombs,  columns,  painted 
walla,  medals,  and  othet  antiquities  discovered  bun  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  There  was  in  the  middle 
ages  a  castle  at  Idons,  where  Henry  I.  of  England  died 
A.O.  USA.  The  population  of  the  commune  is  given  by 
Dulaure  at  1900.  The  inhabitants  mano&oture  printed 
calicoes  and  Jeather,  and  trade  in  com. 

Charlevul  is  a  small  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Lieur 
with  the  Andelle.  It  takes  its  present  name  ftom  a  resi- 
dence built  here  by  Charles  IX.,  of  which  there  are  some 
remains.  Calicoes  are  printed  and  paper  made.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  fertile. 

Ecose  or  Eeos,  a  very  small  plac^  is  near  the  Xpte,  and 
between  Oisors  and  Vernon. 

Pont  St.  Pierre,  a  village  on  the  Andelle,  has  fiilling- 
mills,  a  cloth  ftctorv,  and  a  cotton-mill,  in  which  above  300 
workmen  are  emphqred;  and  at  Roniilly,  just  acnus  the 
nver,  is  an  extensive  foundry,  employing  above  300  work- 
men. Copper,  brass,  and  zinc  in  sneeta,  and  brass  wire 
for  pins  are  produced.  At  these  works  sine  is  used  instead 
of  lapis  calaminaris  in  the  manufacture  of  brass.  The  ceal 
is  brought  from  Anzin  and  St.  Etienne,  in  France  [An- 
ciN ;  Etibniv  b,  St.],  and  from  Belgium. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Pont  Audemer  are  Pont  Au- 
dem^r,  Beuzeville,  Conteville,  CormeUles,  lieurey,  St. 
Georae  du  Yiivrc.  Pont  Authoa,  Annebant  or  AppeviUe, 
P  C»  No.  604. 
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Bou^th6roude,  Bou^aehud.  Routot,  Boumeville,  an4 
QuillebcBof. 

P«it  Audemer  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rille,  and  on 
the  road  from  Rouen  to  Honfleur,  29  m^les  from  Rouen 
In  the  Norman  period  it  was  a  military  station,  and  was 
the  first  scene  of  conflict  between  Henry  I.  of  England  and 
his  rebellious  Norman  barons :  the  victory  was  gained  by 
the  king,  to  whom  the  fortress  immediately  surrenderee. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  defended  sucoesKfully  by 
its  lord,  the  count  of  Evreux,  against  the  generals  of  the 
king  of  France :  this  was  the  first  siege  in  which  cannon 
were  employed  in  that  kingdom.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  Duguesdin,  its  castle  razed,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  town  destro^^  It  is  a  small  neat  place,  at  the  foot  of 
an  eminence,  with  handsome  streets  and  good  brick  houses. 
It  is  defended  by  walls  and  a  ditch,  which  may  be  filled 
with  water  at  will  by  means  of  sluices.  It  has  four  gates, 
and  several  places  or  squares.  Tbere  are  several  churches, 
but  some  of  them  are  now  desecrated  and  converted  to  other 
uses.  The  population  in  1832  was  5305:  the  inhabitants 
manu&cture  cotton  yarn,  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  bed-ticks, 
tapes,  hosiery,  and  especially  leather.  The  leather  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  in  France.  There  are  an  agricul- 
tural society  and  a  theatre.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to 
this  town :  several  of  the  arms  into  which  its  channel  is 
divided  have  mills  on  their  banks. 

Beuzeville  has  a  population  of  above  2000:  the  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  in  tanning  leather  and  sawing  marble  . 
they  have  some  Onseed-oil  milu. 

Conteville  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rille.  The '  Die- 
tionnaire  Univensel  de  la  Fnnoe,'  our  latest  authoritv 
(Paris,  1804),  gives  its  population  at  900. 

Cormeillea  is  on  the  road  between  Pont  Audemer  and 
Lisieux.  It  had  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by 
William  Fitzosbome,  a  relation  of  William  the  Conoueror. 
The  church  and  other  monastic  buildings,  which  haa  gone 
much  to  decay,  were  repaired  in  the  early  pert  of  the  last 
century.  The  population,  according  to  the  *  Dictionnaire 
Universel  de  la  France,*  was  1210.  There  are  an  oil-mill, 
a  paper-mill,  and  tan-yards ;  linen  and  calico  are  mannfao- 
tured,  and  some  trade  carried  on  in  corn. 

Lieurey  and  St  George  du  Vidvre  (population  900), 
where  linen  and  paper  are  made,  are  between  the  Calone 
KUd  the  Raie. 

Pont  Authou  (popnlatiott  628),  where  vroollen  yam  is 
spun  and  cloth  made,  and  cattle  sold,  and  Annebaut  (popu- 
lation 1150),  where  are  the  rains  of  an  antient  castle,  are 
on  the  Rille.  The  population  of  these  places  is  given  fh>m 
Dulaure :  it  is  not  toe  last  return. 

Bourgthlroude,  near  the  boundary  of  the  department, 
not  far  from  Elbffiuf,  derives  its  name  (in  Latin  Bargu* 
7%uroIdi)  fh)m  Thurold,  one  of  the  preceptors,  and  aiier- 
wards  grand  constable,  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Its 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  inhabitants  are  given 
by  Dulaure  at  738. 

Bourgachard  is  not  far  from  Bourgth£roude.  There  was 
an  abbey  at  Bourgachard,  but  it  is  now  levelled  with  the 
^und ;  there  is  an  hospital  or  almshouse.  The  population 
18  ipven  by  Sulaure  at  1114.  The  market  is  considBrable. 

Routot  (population  1100,  Btilaure),  which  trades  in 
cattle  and  wool,  and  Bouraeville  (population  781,  Dulaure), 
are  on  a  bye-road  fhim  Bouivachara  to  Quilleboeuf,  which 
is  pa  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  on  a  point  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  river.  Its  jwrt  is  much  ftequented  by  the  boats 
which  navigate  the  Seine,  and  those  vessels  whiiih  are  too 
large  to  ascend  the  river  as  for  as  Rouen  discharge  their 
cargoes  here.  It  was  fnmerly  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  The  inhabitants  (1500,  Dulaure)  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable fishery,  or  pilot  vessels  up  the  Seine ;  the  women 
manufacture  lace. 

Hontfort,  on  the  Rille,  between  Pont  Authou  and  Anne- 
baut, is  given  as  a  village  in  some  of  our  authorities,  as  a 
town  in  others.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient  casile,  be- 
sieged for  thirty  days  in  aj>.  1 1 22  by  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  gives  title  to  an  Enc^lish  peer.  The  inhabitants  (520, 
Dulaure)  manufacture  leather,  paper,  and  woollen  doth, 
and  trade  in  cattle  and  linen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bemay  are  Le  Bee,  BriOne 
or  Brionne,  Beaumont  le  Roger,  La  Barre,  Beaumenilf 
Chambrois,  Thiberville,  and  Harcourt. 

Le  Bee.  sometimes  distinguished  as  Le  Beo  Helloutn,  is 
near  the  bank  of  the  Rille.  HereJbc^n.  the  Revolution,  ^ 
a  Benedictine  abbey  of  the  Hot^mma  of  S;  Maur.  oailh 
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cne  wealihiest  in  Norman^ie,  fiiuiuled  bv  Hellouin,  a  noble  of 
the  country,  about  aj>.  1 034.  The  abbot  s  patronaee  vaa  very 
extamtve.  Soon  after  its  foundation  tliis  abbey  became  the 
Beat  of  a  fbmous  school,  founded  here  bv  Lanfranc,  one  <^  the 
monka  of  .the  convent,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Anselm,  Theobald,  and  Hubert,,also  inmates  of  this  abbey, 
were  subsequently  raised  to  tbe,  same  archiepiacopal  see, 
and  Roger,  the  seventh  abbot,  had  the  offer  of  that  dignity, 
but  refused  it  The  sees  of  Kochester,  Beauvais,  and  Evreiix, 
were  filled  by  monks  frpm  this  abbey,  which  fiir;QisDed  abbots 
to  the  convents  of  Chester,  £)ly,and  St.  Edqaiind's  Bury.  The 
Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  is  ^td  to 
have  been  burled  uere.  The  abbey  was  fortified  when 
Henry  V.  invaded  France,  and  stood  a  siege  of  a  month 
before  it  was  surrendered  to  the  English. ,  Tbe  greater 

ert  of  the  conventual  buildings  still  exist  Tbo  tower,  1 50 
it  high,  a  Sew  ruined  arches,  and  one  of  the  side  chapels, 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  church  which  remain.  A  part  of 
tbe  eroundis  are  appropriated  to  a  stud  for  keeping  up  the 
breed  of  Nt^man  horses.  The  town  of  Le  Bee  u  unim- 
portant :  its  population  is  about  7DD- 

Brionne  was,  under  the  dukes  of  Normandie,  a  place 
of  some  importance ;  it  had  three  churches,  an  abbey, 
and  a  lazar  house,  beside  an  antient  castle^  of  which  some 
alight  remains  exist,  and  it  was  the  capital  of  an  earldom, 
created  in  fkvour  of  a  son  or  brotoer  of  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Normaudie.  The  town  .is  pleawitly  fuid  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  banks  of  the  RilVe.  It  has  pnly 
one  church  now.  Hie  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at 
about  2000.  A  mDl  for  spinning  cotton  yarn  employs  l20 
hands,  and  a  doth  foctoi?  500  *  rape  am.  Unseed  oils  are 
flxpressed. 

Beaumont  le  Roger,  on  the  Rnie,  had  also  a  strong  castlB 
and  a  Benedictine  piiory.  The  inhabitants  ace  given  tn 
the  Dictiormaire  Urtivfirtel  de  la  Fk'anes  at  1325:  a  doth 
factory  employs  400  hands,  a  glass-house  100;  bottles, 
chiefly  intended  for  Brett^e,  are  blown  in  great  quantity 
at  the  latter  establishment 

La  Barre  and  Beaumenil  are  between  the  Rille  and  jKe 
Charentonne :  their  population  was,  according  to  the  Jmb- 
tionnaire  Universel,  948  and  484  respectively. 

Chambrois  is  on  the  Charentonne,  above  Bemay;  and 
TbibbTville,  near  the  lonrceof  the  Calone;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  (population  1200  according  to  xHq  Dictiohnaire 
Universel)  are  occjupied  in  wea\-ing  tape.  This  Iffanch  of 
^ndu^try  emptc^  ^  the  neighbouring  vill^  of  Druoourt 
and.  the  surrounding  communes,  4600  workmen. 

darcourt,  not  far  from  Brionne,  gives  tide  to  an  Englijih 
nobleman:  there  are  .some  remains  an  antient  castle, 
Imilt  by  Robert  de  Harcourt,  one  of  the  companions  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  invasion  of  England:  tbe 
Dictionnaire  Vmveriel  gives  the  population  at  12^7. 

In  the  ^rrondissement  of  Evreux  are  Neuvelir^,  Rugles, 
Conches,  Damville,  Breteuil,  Bourti),  Ghlnebrun,  Vemeuil, 
TilliSres,  Nonancourt,  Iviy,  Paoy,  St.  An^:^  Villinft-en- 
DesoBuvr'e,  and  Vernon. 

Neiivelive  ,otherwiae  Neuvelyre)  and  Rugles  are  on  the 
Rills;  Ihe  latter  is  higher  lip  the  stream.  Neuvelire  has 
600  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com  and  cattle ;  at  Vielleh^re, 
near  it,  there  are  iron  works.  Rt^les  is  of  more  importaiioe; 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  pin  manufacture  which  employs  8500 
workmen>  fnd  of  a  nail  manufbctuie  which  employs  3600 
more.  Zinc  and  bonoer  are  rolled  out  into  sheets:  the  Ina- 
nufacture  of  iron  caoles,  once  carried  on  in  Uiis  town,  has 
been  transferred  to  Neyers.  in  the  centre  of  France. 

Conches  (pop.  in  )826  is  on  the  river  Conches,  a 

small  stream  which  joins  the  Iton  between  Damville  and 
Evreux.  Nails,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  iron 
^oods,  are  manufactured  here :  there  are  tan-yards,  paper, 
uil  and  t|in  mills,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron,  earthenware, 
bav.  and  cattle.  The  iron  work  of  the  bridges  des  Arts  and 
d'Austerlitz  at  Paris  were  cast  here. 

Damville,  Breteuil,  and  Bourth,  are  all  on  the  Iton. .  tlieir 
population  is  given  Igr  Dulaure  at  762, 2000,  and  1670,  re- 
spectively :  there  are  iron  works  at  all  of  them.  Fins  are 
made  at  Bourth ;  and  at  Breteuil,  cannon  of  every  calibrcL 
lirojeetOes  all  kinds,  screw  taps,  cauldions,  iron  pots  ana 
other  iron  wares,  tiles,  and  bricks.  Tnere  are  at  Breteuil 
mineral  waters  and  the  zemainsttf  a  casUe,  buQt  by  WiUam 
the  Conqueror, 

Cbenebrun,  at  Chennebrun,  is  on  the  Aure :  it  is  Very 
jsia^ ;  its jtopulation  is  about  360. 

VameuiT  faontlMA  ie:itisweUlaid  out  with  hraad 


straight  alreeU,  but  wretched  and  ill-built  botisee  of  eartk 

and  wo^d,  with  a  few  only  of  brick:  it  had  in  183S  k  popu- 
lation of  372^  for  the  town.br  417t(  for  the  whole  ooinmune. 
The  mahu*actures  of  this  iown  and  its  vicinity  .consist  of 
leather  for  bookbinders  (but  this  branch  of  industry  has 
much  declined)  and  of  cotton  hose,  but  this  is  also  lan- 
guishing. There  is  a  Gothic  church  in  the  town,  the 
steeple  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  English, 
and  4n  pld  tower,  the  remains  of  a  castle  wnich  formerly 
defended  the  town.  This  tower  is  popularly  but  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Romans.  Ttie  site  oi.the  ramparts  has 
beeh  laid  biit  in  prbinenades.  The  English  obtained  a 
victory  over  the  French  at  Vemeuil  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VI, 
A.  D.  1424.   There  is  a  small  library. 

Tillilres  and  Nonancourt  are  also  on  the  Aure :  they  have 
&  populatioii  (according  to  Diilaiire)  of  950  and  1359  reapec- 
tively.  At  TilliSres  pins  and  nails  are  made :  and  at  Nonan- 
court woolcombers*  cards,  machinery,  woollen  and  cotton 
yarn,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  hosiery,  linen,  and  paper; 
trade  is  also  carried  on  in  corn  and  cattle. 

IvTW,  on  the  Eure,  at  the  junction  of  (he  Vesgre,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  fought  in  the  adjacent  plain,  in  which 
Henri  IV.  routed  the  army  of  the  Leagiic  under  Ibe  duke  of 
Mayenne,  A.n.  1390.  A  pyramid,  overthrown  at  tbe  Re\-ulu- 
tion,  but  restored  by  Napuleun,  commeiiiurates  ihe  baiilc.  Il 
is  a  town  of  8U0  inhabitants  (Uuluure),  wtio  manulacture 
musical  wind  instrutnents,  ivory  and  boxwoud  combs,  cuiiua 

J 'am,  and  leather,  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  aud 
lorses. 

Pftcy  is  on  the  EUre,  at  the  jwint  where,  according  tu  some 
m  our  authorities,  the  naviniiim  begins,  in  a  fertik;  valley. 
Jt  was  antiently  a  place  or  sutue  importance,  and  wa.<>  de- 
fended by  a  caslle  and  strong  rampart^.  Before  the  Huvo- 
lutiun  it  had  three  chui^hes  (one  parish  church  and  inu 
others)  and  a  Benedictine  abbev.  The  iuhabilaiits,  i3(i4  in 
taumber  (Dulaure),  trade  in  cuiile  and  huntus  (for  wliirh  ihey 
have  a  large  fair)^  com,  woollen  and  linen  clutb.  and  u\»u. 

St  Andr£,  between  the  Eure  and  lion,  had  a  pupu- 
l&tionof  977  (Dulaure):  some  troae  in  catilti  ittcanitAl  i>n. 

Villi»8  en  DescBuvre,  a  short  distance  fiuiu  tbe  baiiL  itf 
the  Eure,  had  a  population  of  no  more  than  4ju  (.Duluuiui ; 
it  has  some  trade  in  cattle  oiid  harttes. 

Vernon  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St;ilie,  ail^  on  the  load 
iVom  Paris  to  Rouen.  Here  was  in  antienl  times  a  ca^at:, 
which  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  on  his  relation,  Gu}, 
son  of  the  count  of  Bourgogn^  and  which  was  smngtbeuod 
by  Henry  I.,  the  Conquerors  son.  The  town  is  situated  m  a 
singularly  beautiful  valley,  and  is  eanuected  by  a  bndge  ui 
twenty-two  arches  with  tbe  suburb  of  Veniounet,  on  the  «iher 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Of  the  antient  defences  of  the  town  thura 
remains  only  a  tower,  in  which  the  archives  of  the  place  an* 
preserved.  The  church,  part  of  which  exhibits  some  verj' 
early  Norman  architecture  was  formerly  collegiate ;  it 
contained  before  the  Revolution  several  monumentii.  I'he 
population  in  1832  wa«  2703  for  the  town.  w  ,4ttb8  for  the 
commune,  including  tbe  suburb,  Vemonnet  Cotton  veUet, 
plain  and  printed  calicoes,  leather,  and  cotton  yam,  are 
manufoctured :  there  is  an  establishment  for  making  tbe 
equipage  of  the  artillery,  and  another  for  sawing  stone ;  aUo 
lime,  gypsum,  and  tile  kilns :  trade  is  carriea  on  in  corn, 
flour,  wine,  wool,  foathen^  and  c^tle. 

The  arrondissement  of  Louviers  contains  Pont  de  I'Arcbe^ 
Gaillon,  and  Neufbourg. 

Pont  de  TArche  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  just 
below  the  junction  of  uie  Eure,  and  at  tbe  point  where 
the  tide  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  It  owes  its  origin  tu 
Charies  le  Chauve,  who  Eu^ted  here  a  palac^  in  which 
he  convened  councils,  held  a^mbhea  of  his  nobles,  and 
drew  up  edicts;  and  built  a  fine  bridge,  defended  at  one 
extremity  bv  a  dtadel,  ftom  which  the  narue  o^  the  place 
(in  Latin  Pons  Aros)  is  derived,  and  which  was  demo- 
lished about  the  begiiuiinx  of  the  Revolution.  Pont  de 
I'Arche  was  burned  by  tiie  English  under  £dward  UI.  Tbe 
walls  of  the  town  yet  remain  flanked  by  circular  towere. 
The  bridge  is  tbe  lowest  stone  bridge  down  the  Seine,  and 
tiie  only  one  of  tuiy  kind  between  Vemon  and  Rouen :  it  ii 
»  picturesque  ol^ect,  with  mills  in  some  part  of  its  length, 
and  a  lock  iinder  one  of  the  arches  to  &cilitate  the  navKa- 
tion  of  the  river  and  render  it  secure.  On  the  bank  of^ 
river  near  the  town  are  the  remaiiu  of  a  (Sstertian  mbbey. 
founded,  a.d.  1190,  by  Riobmrd  C«mu  de  Lioa,  in  pursn 
anoi^  it  is  said,  of  a  Vf3^«k|^k^f4^ai0|i^  nearly 
lost  m  the  rapid  cumnt  of  the  Mine.  XWwiin^  «f  Pent 
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de  TArcIiet  though  nrach  dilapidated,  is  a  fine  buOding; 
in  the  decerned  style  of  Gothic,  architecture :  it  haa  some 
rich  carving,  and  bandsoms  painted  windows.  The  popula- 
tion ^  given  by  Dulaure  at  1480 :  the  inhabitants  manuiac- 
ture  woollen  cloth,  and  trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  fruit- 
trees. 

Oaillon  is  near  the  left  hank  of  the  Seine,  between 
Font  ^  TAro^e  and  Vernon.  Thia  town  was  bestowed 
by  St.X^iiis  on  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  whose  suc- 
cessors liad  a  palace  here  ug  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  enjoyed  the  sole  right  of  trying  civil  and  crimi- 
nal caus^  I'hia  palace,  destroyed  in  'the  ware  of  the  &ng- 
hab,  Ajy.  1423,  was  rebuilt  a  ceii^ry  afterwards  by  the 
archbishop,  Geor|[e  d'^^phoise,  and  emIwUished  by  his  luc- 
cewo^ :  after  hems;  nearly  destroyed  during  the  Mvolutiou 
it  has  been  repaired  and  fitted  up  as  a  prison,  and  contains 
now  I20(}  to  1400  prisoners  who  are  employed  in  making 
carpets  and  cotton  goods,  and  plaiting  straw.  There  was  a 
Carthusian  convent  here  before  the  Revolution,  founded  by 
one  of  the  archbishops  of  Rouen.  A  fountain  in  the  town  has 
the  property  of  incrusting  with  its  deposits  any  object  thrown 
into  it.  Gaillon  is  a  poor  place ;  its  population  is  given  by 
Dulaure  at  1030.  The  inhabitants  cartoon  trade  in  cattle 
and  woven  goods.  'Near  Gaillon  are  Vineyards,  the  most 
northern  in  Normandie :  the  grape  grown  is  the  small  black 
cluster;  the  wineWoduced  isof  very  inferior  quality. 

Neuflwurg  or  Neubourg,  between  Xouviers  and  Beau- 
mont le  Roger,  has  the  remains  of  au  antient  castle  where 
the  eldest  sun  of  tieniy  IL  of  England  espoused  Marguerite 
daughter  of*  Jjoms  Xll.  (Lt  Jeune)  of  Prance.  The  inha- 
bitants, whom  Dulaure  gives  at  1675,  manufkctuie  linens 
and  oUicoes,  dimities,  fustian,  &c.,  and  carry  on  trade  i^ 
com.  Wood,  cattle,  and  iron  goods. 

The  departpnent  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Evreuj,  (he 
bishop  of  which  is  a  su^ragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen : 
it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  Cour  Royale  of  Roiien,  and 
in  the  circuit  of  the  '  Acaderaie,'  or  council  of  education  of 
that  city.  It  is  in  the  Hth  military  division,  of  which  Rouen 
is  the  head-quarters.  Jt  sends  seven  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber uf  EKeputies.  Education  ia  more  attended  to  than  in 
the  average  of  the  French  deparimenta :  it  ftirnishes  one 
male  achtuar  for  every  twenty-tbur  inhabitants.  This  depart- 
ment conaista  ofparts  of  (he  former  districts  o[  Le  Vexin 
Normand,  Le  Roumois,  La  Campagne,  puc|ie,  Lieuviq, 
all  in  Haute  or  Upper  Normandie. 

]BURG  ET  LOIR,  a  department  in  prance,  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  country  between  the  Seiiie  and  the  Loire.  It 
IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departraenl  of  Eiire,  on  the 
east  by  that  of  Seine  et  Oise,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of 
Loiret ;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Loir  et  Cher ;  on  the  south- 
west, ^r  a  short  distance,  by  that  of  Sarthe ;  and  on  the  west 
by  that  of  Orne.  Its  only  natural  boundary  is  on  the  north, 
■where  it  is  separated  from  the  department  of  Eure  by  the 
rivers  Arve  (or  Aure)  and  Eure,  and  for  ^  very  little  way 
on  the  nwth-east.  Its  greatest  length  is  flroih  north  by 
east,  near  Villiers  in  pesoBUTre  (department  of  Eure)  to 
south  hy  wost  near  ployes  en  the  Loir,  68  mfles,  and  its 
greatest  breath,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  ftom  near 
Nogent  le  Rotrou  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thoury,  55 
miles.  It  is  between  4?"  57'  and  48"  56'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 0°  45' and  1°  59' E.  long.  The  area  of  the  department 
i»  3U4  square  geographical  leagues  (French  measure)  of  25 
to  a  degree,  equal  to  2325  English  square  miles,  which  is 
not  much  below  the  average  area  of  the  French  depart- 
ments, and  a  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  two  English 
counties,  Kent  and  Surrey,  taken  together.  The  population 
in  1832  was  278,820,  or  120  to  a  square  mile,  about  three- 
fuurths  of  the  average  population,  absolute  and  relative,  of 
the  French  departments,  and  not  so  much  as  three-tenths 
of  that  of  the  two  En^ish  oounties."  phartres  is  the  ca- 
pital. '  ■      ■  .  . 

There  are  no  very  lofty  hilfs  in  the  department,  but  the 
general  level  of  the  country  is  ' hi^h ;  the  western  part  is 
varied  with  hills  and  vallep,  the  being  a  prolongation 
of  thosewhich  overspread  Bretagne  and  XJpper  Normandie, 
and  which  enter  this  department  from  the  north-west:  in 
the  Bouth-easjern  side  of  ihe  department  these  hills  expand 
inlo  an  elevated  plain,  or  table-land,  level  and  witoout 
water,  though  just  between  two  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
France,  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  fhis  table  land  extends 
on  the  south-west  into  the  adjacent  depaittnent  of  Ixtirel. 
The  hilla  divide  the  depaftmeat  into  the  basins  of  the  two 
riveri  from  >rliicb  it  pHuk      name;  ifuit  bf  jhd  J^n-e 
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southern. 

The  Eure  enters  the  department  not  &r  fVom  its  sotiroe, 
and  flows  throtigh  it,  or  along  the  border,  about  70  miles, 
first  in  a  south-eastern  direction  past  Belhomert,  Pontgouin. 
and  Courville,  and  then  in  a  northward  direction  past 
Chartres,  Maintenon,  and  Nogent  le  Roi.  [Ettre  River  ] 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Voise  (17  miles  long),  which 
rises  near  Auneau  and  flows  into  it  from  the  south-east  on 
its  right  bank  below  Maintenon,  passing  the  towns  of 
QuMelopgroy  and  Gallardon ;  the  Blaise  (about  36  miles 
long),  which  risea  near  Senondies  and  flbws  into  it 
from  the  aoiith-west  near  Dreux,  passing  Ifaillebon  and 
Dreux,  and  flowing  in  a  channel  continually  dividing  and 
re-unitiiig;  the  Aure,  which  has  been  ftoticed  elsewhere 
[EtiRB  Department] ;  and  the  Vesgre  (22  miles  lonp),  whi<^ 
rises  in  the  adjoining  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  be- 
tween Montfort  L'Amaury  and  Rambouillet,  and  flows  in  a 
north-west  direction  through  this  department  into  the  Eure 
at  Ivry.  The  Mauvette,  or  Meuvetle  (14  miles  long), 
rises  near  La  Fert£  Vidame  and  flows  north-east  past  Bre- 
zoUes  into  the  Aure  at  Nonanoourt:  and  the  Opbn,  which 
is  a  feeder  of  the  Vesgre,  and  belongs  tu  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  flows  for  a  very  short  distance  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  department ' 

The  Loir  risM  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  hills  which 
divide  the  two  basins,  a  short  distance  south  of  Courville; 
and  fbws  10  miles  south,  past  Illaire,  or  Illlen,  just  below 
which  it  receives  the  Thirnnne,  and  afterwards  the  Fou- 
chard;  it  then  flows  south-east,  and  then  south  (l^i  milea) 
past  Bonneval,  near  which  it  receives  the  Ozanno :  all  these 
join  it  on  the  right,  or  west  bank.  It  then  turns  to  the  south- 
west, and  flows  20  miles  before  it  quits  the  departbient,  re- 
ceiving hy  the  way  the  Onnie,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
Yere  on  the  right  The  whole  course  of  the  Loir  is  about 
160  or  170  miles,  for  nearly  30  of  which  (viz.,  fromChfiteau 
du  Loir)  it  &  iiavigable  ;  it  falls  into  the  Sarthe  just  before 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Mayeniie:  the  whole 
belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Loire  (La  Loii-e,  fbrainineX 
from  which  the  Loir  (Le  Loir,  masculine)  is  l!o  be  carefhl^ 
distinguished,  both  as  'to  itself  and  its  orthograpln. 

The  Thironne  (12  miles  long),  the  FouchaFa(15  mflas 
long),  and  the  Ozanhe  (25  miles  IdngX  all  rise  a  short  dis- 
tance east  or  south-east  of  Nogent  fe  Rotrou.  and  all  flo« 
east  by  south  into  the  Loir.  The  Connie,  oi*  Come  (above 
20  iniles  long),  rises  in  the  adjoining  department  of  Loiret, 
near  ^atay,  and  flows  west-north-west  into  the  Loir,  re- 
ceiving the  Connie  Palue  (12  miles  long),  which  has  all  its 
course  in  the  department,  on  its  right  bank.  The  Yere 
rises  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  department,  ahd  flows 
east-southTeast  22  miles  into  the  Loir.  '  ' 

The  Huine,  a  fbeder  of  the  Sarthe,  just  passes  Nogent  le 
Rotrou  on  the  western  side  of  the  department;  and  the 
Brave,  which  separates  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Loir 
at  Cher,  and  joins  the  Loir  much  lower  down^  has  its  rise 
just  within  this  demrtment 

The  canal  from  Pont-gouin  to  the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon 
connects  the  upper  part  of  t|ie  Eure  at  Pont^uin  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  same  river  at  Maintenon.  The  canal 
is  about  27  miles  long.  The  aqueduct  was  originally  de- 
signed to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  VwsiuUes,  but 
the  design  was  given  up ;  and  the  aqueduct,  a  vast  pile,  is 
&st  going  to  decay. 

The  6tang,  or  pool,  of  Bois  Ballu  is  supplied  with  water 
chiefly  from  a  deep  pit,  from  which,  at  certain  periods, 
fishes  of  considerable  sixe  are  qected.  vhioh  disappear  a 
few  days  after. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  department  is  occupied  by  the 
chalk  which  encircles  the  Paris  basin,  or  the  tftrata'  hidiit 
immediately  connected '  with  it:  on  the  "south-east  m  eoa- 
sidemhle  tract  is  occupied  by  iba  various  fiirniations  %hich 
overlie  the  i^alk.  The  soil  and  produce  are  thui  somewhat 
vaguely  described  iii  the  Dietionnmre  Giograpfaqu*  Uid- 
vertelte,  Paris,  1827:— 'The  lands  in  this  department  are 
clayey,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tend  ■  there  are  also 
some  calcareous  soils  mingled  with  clay  and  sand;  others 
are  clayey  mingled  with  large  flints  (fyagm'ens  grossiers  de 
silex);  others  consist  of  a  deep  arid  sand.  The  slopes  o^ 
the  south-west  have  little  vegetable  soil ;  they  sometimes 
are  composed '  of  marl'  and  Hint  (de  m&tne  et  'de  stlex), 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  sand  and  flint.  The  marl,  which  ^ 
found'  Uhiost  every  where,  js  used  jbr  the , 
thethntl.'  In  ^  ilrTondissmneigCiil 
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To>tcrn  aide  of  the  dtpartmcnl)  there  are  many  tracts  of 
wiisio  land  scarcely  capable  of  producing  anything;  the 
ashes  of  the  heaib  antl  furze  are  used  for  manure.  Two- 
iliit'ds  of  the  department  consist  of  the  former  territory  of 
Beauce,  or  Baausse  [Beaussb],  which  is  a  great  agricul- 
:iiral  district ;  com,  especially  wheat,  which  yields  a  gi'eat 
proportion  of  (four,  constitutes  its  principal  riches  of  this 
part  (tf  the  department :  the  harveste  are  very  abundant,  and 
their  produce  is  chiefly  destined  far  the  supply  of  Paris.  In 
the  rest  of  the  department  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  pro- 
duced; pulse  (legumes)  isscrown  every  where;  th^ turnips 
offiaussaie,  the  melons  of  Nogent  le  Roi,  and  the  onions  of 
Chaudons  are  in  high  repute;  few  potatoes  are  grown;  hut 
in  Home  parts  rape,  tlax,  tiemp,  dyers*  weed  (reseda  luteola). 
and  teazles  are  raised  for  the  useof  themanu&cturers;  hops 
grow  spontaneously ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  iu  many  places ; 
the  wine  is  of  middling  quality,  and  liable  to  tarn  sour  in  hot 
weather.  There  are  few  fruit-trees  in  the  former  district  of 
Beauce,  but  many  in  the  arrondissement  of  Ni^nt  le  Ro- 
trou,  especially  apple-trees,  which  furnish  cider  for  home 
consumption.' 

Aet'ording  to  M.  Duptn  {Foreet  ProducHvet,  de  la 
Fhinee)  the  value  of  land  and  Uie  agnegate  rental  of  the 
department  are  above  the  average  of  France ;  the  quantity 
of  wheat  grown  is  to  the  average  produce  of  the  other  de- 
partments as  more  than  five  to  two;  that  of  oats  nearly  as 
four  to  two ;  and  that  of  potatoes,  contrary  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  above  extract,  is  more  than  eight  to  two.  '  The 
furests  (we  quote  again  from  the  DicHonnaire  Giogra- 
phtque  (/niverselle)  occmy  an  extent  of  46,000  hectares 
(above  111,000  acres),  ana  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
oaks  and  birches :  all  the  woodland  is  on  the  western  side 
of  the  department,  except  some  round  Dreux,  in  the  north- 
ern part.  The  pasture  and  meadow-land  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  arable,  but  it  is  of  good  quuUty. 
A  considerable  number  of  horniied  cattle  of  a  small  race 
are  reared;  hut  not  a  sufBcient  number  of  horses  fbr 
the  wants  of  the  agricultural  districts;  those  which  are  bred 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Nt^;ent  le  Rotrou  are  in  request 
for  the  light  cavalry.  There  are  many  sheep,  some  of  wnich 
yield  a  ^ne  wool;  pigs,  fowls  (which  are  sent  in  great 
quaii.ity  to  Paris),  and  bees.  Game  is  abundant;  the 
rabbits  are  in  repute,  as  well  as  tbe  red  partridges,  plovers, 
lapwings,  and  especially  a  species  of  tbe  plover  called  guig- 
iSard,  from  which  the  Chartres  pies  derive  their  reputation ; 
pigeons  are  again  increasing.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish ; 
the  gtdden  carp  of  the  Loir,  the  crayfish  of  its  aiSuent,  the 
Connie,  the  trout  of  tbe  Blaise,  tbe  Euro,  and  the  Huine, 
are  accounted  excellent'  The  numb^  of  horses,  however 
insufficient,  is  given  by  M.  Dupiu  at  35,967,  nearly  8000 
above  the  average  of  the  departmeBts:  the  number  of 
homed  cattle  is  given  by  him  at  56,464.  more  than  23,000 
below  the  average:  the  quan^tyof  wool  grown  is  to  the 
average  produce  of  tlic  departments  in  the  proportion  nearly 
of  five  to  two ;  and  this  is  more  available  for  exportation,  as 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  department  is  not  great. 
The  department  is  essentially  agricultural;  corn  is  sent 
not  only  to  Paris,  but  into  tbe  neighbouring  departments. 
There  are  about  600  flour-mills ;  a  great  number  of  them 
are  on  the  Eure,  the  Blaise,  the  Loire,  and  other  streams. 
The  pottages  of  the  peasantry  are,  in  some  parts  at  least,  of 
a  most  miserable  characler;  they,  call  to  mind  the  tents  of 
the  antien't  Camules  who  occupied  the  country. 

The  only  metal  di^  is  some  iron :  but  the  mines  supply 
only  a  part  of  the  ore  for  the  different  iron-works,  and  are 
becoming  exhausted :  good  freestone  is  quarried,  and  sand- 
atone  for  pavement;  there  is  much  marl;  peat  for  fUel  is 
obtained  in  several  places,  also  potters*  clay,  and  cloy  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware  proaueed  in  the  manufactory  at 
Sdvies. 

The  manufactures  are  of  small  importance;  they  are 
efaiefly  in  the  arrondissement  of  Dreux,  and  iti  that  of 
ChartrM.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  generally  difi'used, 
out  it  is  only  in  one  place  that  it  is  carried  on  on  a  con- 
siderable scale ;  some  cotton  yarn  is  spun  and  some  cotton 
coeds  ere  woven ;  woollen  cloths,  sei^^  and  other  light  wool- 
len stufh,  blankets,  flannel,  knit  and  woven  hosiery,  foot  car- 
pets, and  common  hats  are  made ;  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  tan-yards ;  a  small  quantity  of  earthenvare  is 
made,  and  a  little  beet-mot  sugar. 

The  department  is  very  ill  provided  with  the  means  of 
rnter  carriage :  a  small  part  At  the  course  of  the  Bur^ 
-  bug  the  bouadaiy  of  the  depanmBt,  is.  aeccvding  to  so&ie 


of  our  audioritios,  navigable.  With  roads  it  is  better  pro- 
vided. The  great  road  from  Paris  through  Tours  to  the 
south-west  of  France  crosses  the  department,  passing; 
through  Epemon,  Maintenon,  Chartres,  Bonneval,  Ch£ 
teaudun,  and  Cloyes ;  the  great  western  road  from  Pans 
to  Rennes  and  Brest  just  crosses  the  northern  part  through 
Dreux:  these  are  the  onlv  roads  of  the  first  class.  Of  the 
STCond  class  are  the  Orleins  road,  pasni^  just  within  the 
south-easterti  boundary  of  the  department,  through  Thourr ; 
and  the  road  which,  branching  off  from  the  great  soutn- 
westem  road  at  Chartres,  runs  through  CourviUe  CJhamp- 
rond  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou  in  the  direction  ef  ha  Mans, 
Angers,  and  Nantes,  Of  roads  of  the  thir^  class  are  a  road 
from  Paris  to  Chartres  through  GvMelongroy,  roads  from 
Chartres  to  Dreux  and  to  Orleans,  and  from  ChSleaudun 
to  Nogent  le  Rotrou  (and  from  thence  to  Aleni{on,  in  the 
departmoit  of  Ome),  and  to  Orleans.  The  otner  roads  ue 
bye-roadd. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissemens 
that  of  Dreux,  in  the  north,  population  in  1832  70,532 ; 
that  of  Chartres,  in  the  east  and  centre,  population  103,783; 
that  of  Chftteaudun,  in  the  south,  population  59,758;  and 
that  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  in  the  west,  peculation  44.747. 
These  arrondissemens  aro  subdividod  into  24  cantons,  or 
districts  of  justices  of  the  peaee,  and  460  or  463  communes. 
The  chief  towns  are  Charirea,  the  capital,  on  the .  Eure, 
population  13,576  for  the  town,  or  H439  Ar  the  whole 
commune  [Ckaatres];  ChSteaudun,  oi  the  Loire,  popu- 
lation 64S1  [C^teavdun];  Dreux,  on  the  Blaise,  popu- 
lation 51 6C  for  the  town,  6249  for  the  whole  commune 
[Drbcx]  ;  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  on  the  Huine,  popula- 
tion 5812  for  the  town,  or  6825  for  the  whoie  commune 
Of  this  last  and  the  smaller  towns  an  account  is  subjoined. 

in  the  arrondissement  of  Dreux  we  have  Bu,  Anet,  Nu- 
gent le  Roi,  Le  IVemblay,  Cbfiteauneuf,  Digny,  Senonches, 
Maillebois,  BrezoUes,  and  La  Fert£  Vidame. 

Bu  (populatitm  1549,  Dulaure,  EnvirofU  de  Parit,  Paris 
1 828)  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  it  lus  still 
the  ruins  ef  an  antient  cwtle,  of  w&idi  one  tower  is  in 
pretty  good  preservation.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  county. 
Its  markets  are  well  attended. 

Anet  (population  1500,  Dulaure)  is  in  the  northern  ex 
tremity  of  tne  department,  in  a  pleasant  vallej'  between  the 
Vesgres  and  the  Cure  ;  it  has  tbe  remains  of  a  magnifii-cnt 
residence,  built  by  Henri  II.  for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  duche>s 
of  Valentinois,  his  mistress.  There  are  tan  and  corn-mills, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  paper-mills  and  iron-works ;  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  wood,  and  hay. 

Nogent  le  Roi  (population  1242,  Dulaure)  is  in  a  pleasant 
valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eure.  The  inhabitant  carr> 
on  a  trade  in  cattle.  Nogent  bebnged  to  Fbilinpo  VI.  de 
Valois,  who  died  here  a.d-  1350.  It  is  probaole  that  it 
derived  ttom  this  prince  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Le  Roi ; 
it  was,  with  its  territory,  erected  into  a  county  in  f  avour  of 
Bautru,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu. 
The  castle  of  Nogent,  built  on  a  hill  which  commands  the 
town  on  the  western  side,  was  an  object  of  frequent  content 
in  the  times  of  feudal  warfare  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  France  under  their  kings  Henry  V.  and  VI.  It 
was  garrisoned  by  Henri  IV.  in  nis  war  with  the  Lea^e, 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  neighbouring  towns,  who 
had  embraced  the  party  of  the  League,  and  *c  whom  the 
garrison  was  an  annoyance,  and  retaken     vne  royal  forces. 

Le  Trcmblay  is  very  small ;  its  popul»tion  is  under  50b 
(Dulaure) ;  it  lies  a  little  out  of  tne  nad  ftam  Dreux  to 
Chartro. 

Ch&teauneuf  (population  1250,  Dulaure)  is  in  a  fertile 
plain  between  Dreux  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou.  Here  was 
an  antient  castle.  Oestrum  Theodemerense.  a  name  which 
was  corrupted  into  Thimer,  and  gave  to  the  surrounding 
territory  the  name  of  Thimerais ;  whence  Ch&teauneuf  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  ChSteauneuf  en  Thimerais.  In 
A.D.  1589  it  was  taken  bythe  troops  of  theduke  of  Mayenne 
and  retaken  by  those  of  Henri  IV.  Tbe  inhabitants  now 
carry  ou  a  trade  in  cattle. 

Digny  is  not  far  from  Chfiteanneu^  with  a  ponulatioo, 
according  to  Dulaure,  of  1197.  Some  of  our  BTtboiitiBB 
make  this  to  be  only  a  village. 

Senonches  and  Haillehois  an  on  fiie  Saiae;  fbie  fonacr 
near  its  source,  the  latter  lower  down.  At  Semxiehes 
(population  1911.  Dulaure)  steam-enginea  and  ^dnulie 
machines  are  nuid^  and  there  v«-<iron-worlB.  Trade  ia 
cvtriedoninoattk)  andi ^Mmaby  WtiliU)IU^<&M  wka- 
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bitauts,  Dulaure)  woollen  cloth  and  light  woollen  stufb  an 
made.   Peat  is  duo;  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Brezollet  is  on  toe  Meuvette.  Dulaure  gives  the  popula- 
tion at  844.   Trade  in  eattle  ia  eairiad  on. 

At  Ia  Farts  Vidame  (pMralatiDn  808,  Dulatire).  in  the 
north-weatem  pwrt  of  the  Apartment,  trade  is  carried  on 
in  horses  and  eatfle.  Some  of  our  antborities  make  this 
to  be  only  a  villa^. 

In  the  aiTondissement  of  Chartres  are  Epemon,  Main- 
tenon,  Gollardon,  GuSdeloneroy,  Auneau,  Oiurville,  Voves, 
J  anville,  Thoury,  Illaire  or  Iffien,  Courvitte,  and  Pont-gouin. 

Epemon  is  on  the  high  road  ftom  Paris  to  Chartres, 
ill  a  delightful  situation  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  near  the  little  river  Guesle,  a  feeder  of  the  Eure.  It 
is  tolerably  well  built :  it  was  formerljr  walled  in  on  three 
sides ;  on  the  fourth  side  (rhe  ni»th)  it  was  defended  by  a 
castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  of  which  some  picturesque 
ruins  still  remain.  The  eounUy  round  consists  of  ftvtile 
meadows,  watered  by  several  brooks.  The  inhabitants 
<1468,  Dalanre)  manulkcture  toather:  there  are  kihu  for 
gypsum ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  flour,  exoeUent  pube. 
norsea*  and  eattle. 

Maintenon  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euro,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Votse.  It  was  erected  into  a  marquisate  in 
1 685,  in  fovour  of  the  widow  Scarron,  wife  of  Louis  XIV., 
better  known  in  history  by  the  name,  which  she  took 
from  this  town,  of  Madame  (or  rather  La  Marquise) 
rle  Maintenon.  The  Chfiteau  de  Maintenon  was  built 
by  Jean  Cottereau,  intendant  of  the  finances,  and  sold 
by  bis  descendants  to  Madame  de  Maintenon:  some  por- 
tions of  Cottereau's  edifice  mav  be  observed  in  the  pre- 
sent strueture.  The  chapel  of  the  ehftteau  is  soninulously 

E reserved:  the  tntditkm  that  Louis  XIV.  and  Maaame  cw 
[aintenon  were  married  there  appean  f^om  the  testimony 
of  history  to  be  unfounded.  The  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  retains  a  portrait  of  ner.  The  grounds  are 
large  and  well  kept  up ;  they  are  intersected  in  every'  direc- 
tion by  nijmerous  canida,  over  which  are  no  less  than  50 
bridges.  The  town  itself,  though  well  laid  out  and  well 
built,  presents  nothing  remarkable:  the  inhabitants  0542, 
Dulaure)  carry  on  trade  in  cattle.  CoUin  d'HarleviUe,  a 
dramatic  author  of  note,  was  born  here.  The  aqueduct  of 
Maintenon  has  been  already  noticed.  Near  the  town  is  a 
plain  covered  with  Dniidicfld  remains,  called  the  stones  of 
Oargantua. 

Gallardon  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Voise,  at  the  junc- 
tion d  the  little  brook  the  Ocre ;  it  had  antieiitly  a  eastle : 
the  town  waa  several  times  taken  and  reteken  in  the 
wars  of  the  English  in  Fraoee  in  the  fifteenth  cratury. 
Dunois,  who  took  it  fhnn  the  English  aj>.  1443,  destroyM 
the  castle  except  one  tower,  which  still  remains.  Gallardon 
waa  taken  by  toe  Hwuraots  under  the  Prince  of  Condi,  in 
the  religious  vrars  of  the  sixteenth  oentury.  The  inha- 
bitants (1398,  Dulaure)  carry  on  taide  in  corn,  pulses  hones, 
oxen,  calves,  and  sheep. 

Gu6delongroy  is  on  the  Voise.  Vaysse  de  Villiers,  who 
terras  it  a  village,  assigns  to  it  a  popuhitioD  of  800. 

Auneau  is  on  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Voise. 
It  has  the  remains  of  a  castle,  probably  built  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fburteenth  century.  In  this  castle,  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  body  of 
German  cavalry,  in  the  service  of  the  Protestants,  were 
surprised  by  the  royal  troops,  and  in  great  part  killed. 
Wmt  remains  of  the  castle  is  lued  as  a  diretling-bouse ;  at 
the  entrance  is  a  tower  of  very  substmn^  construction, 
which  commands  the  surrounding  country.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Auneau  (1 4U0,  Dulaure)  manufacture  hosiery. 

At  Ouarville  (population  733,  Dulaure)  hosiery,  and  at 
Voves  (population  1136,  Dulaure)  hosiery  and  lii^ht  woollen 
8tu&  are  manufiujtured ;  and  at  Ouarville  trade  is  carried 
on  in  horses  and  cattle.  At  Janville(populationd86)hosiery 
and  light  woollen  stufia  are  manu&ctured;  and  at  Thouiy 
or  Toury,  near  Janvilte  (population  1232,  Dulaure),  hosiery 
and  beet-root  sugar ;  a  trade  m  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  cattle 
it  also  carried  on. 

lUaire  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loir,  near  its  aouroe : 
its  population,  in  1832,  was  3049  for  the  town,  or  2937 
fat  the  whole  commune:  the  inhabitants  cany  on  trade 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool ;  and  muofteture  woollen 
cloths,  white  srage,  and  other  li^t  wnoUen  atnlb.  and 
nosiery :  there  are  some  tau-vards. 

C^urville  and  Pont^uin  are  hoth  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eure,  the  first  on  the  road  from  Chartres  to  Le  Mans  and 


Angers,  the  second  on  a  road  branching  flrom  this  at  Cour- 
ville  to  BdSme.  Mamers,  and  Alen^n.  At  Courrills  (po- 
pulation 1341,  Dulaure)  some  trade  in  horses  and  cattle  i« 
carried  on.  The  diAteau  which  the  desoendants  of  Solly 
possessed  in  this  town  has  been  entirely  destroyed bat 
that  at  Villebon.  distant  two  or  throe  miles  from  Conrvilla, 
where  that  groat  statesman  died,  is  yet  in  ^ood  presemtion, 
and  is  one  of  Uie  finest  remains  m  the  sKtaenth  century 
At  Pont^uin  (population  1400,  Dulaure)  white  wwg»  a 
made. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chftteaudun  are  SanebeviH^ 
La  Ferti  Villeneuve,  Bonnevat,  Cloyes,  and  Brou, 

To  Sandiieville,  which  is,  according  to  some  of  our  autho- 
rities, a  village,  Dulaure  assigns  a  population  of  no  more 
than  886.   I^  Fert£  Villeneuve  is  still  smaller. 

Bonneval  is  on  the  road  from  Chartres  to  Tours,  in  a  plea- 
sant fertile  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loir,  which  oere 
flows  in  several  channels.  It  was  fivmerljr  a  place  of  some 
strength.  The  parish  chweh  has  a  lofty  spire.  The  inhabit- 
ante  (1750,  DuUure)  manufiicture  caqwts,  counterpanes, 
flanneU,  woollen  stufi,  ealicoes,  and  printed  cottms;  and 
spin  cotton  and  woollen  yam.  Trade  is  eairied  on  in  com, 
tlour,  wool,  and  cattle ;  and  there  are  some  considerable  tan- 
yards.  There  are  some  Draidieal  monuments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town. 

Cloyes  is  also  on  the  road  from  Chartres  to  Touts,  and 
on  the  Loir:  it  is  a  place  of  very  little  trade,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1500.  (Vayaw  de  Vitliers.)  Brou  is  on  the 
Ozanne,  which  flows  into  the  Lair:  it  had,  in  1832.  a  popu- 
lation of  1870  for  the  town,  or  8263  for  the  whole  commune- 
The  inhabitants  make  sa^es,  and  other  light  stuffs,  and 
some  of  liie  fittings  of  weavers'  looms.  There  are  some 
marl-pits  of  considemble  dwth  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou  are  Nogent 
le  Rotnn,  Autbon,  Beaumont  te  Chelif,  Champrond,  La 
Loupe  or  La  Lonppe.  and  Belhomer  or  Belhomert 

Nogent  le  Rotrou  u  on  the  road  from  Paris  by  Chartres 
to  Le  Mans,  Angers,  Nantes,  and  other  places  in  the  west  of 
France.  33  miles  from  Chartres.  It  is  a  small  town  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  watered  by  the  Huine,  on  the  left  bank  of 
which  the  town  stands.  It  is  a  long  place  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  There  is  a  castle,  a  picturesque  ruin,  which  com- 
mands the  town,  and  possesses  some  interest  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  Sully.  There  are  three  hospitals,  one  of 
them  founded  by  Sully,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  was  buried 
here ;  but  the  tombs  were  violated  during  the  Revolution 
and  the  remains  dimmed.  The  town  had  in  183S  a  popu-^ 
lation <tf5812,the communeof 082S:  the mannfkcturas ar^B 
druggets^  serges,  and  other  light  woollens,  and  cotton-yam 
there  an  several  tan-yards,  some  tan-mills,  and  a  dye-house. 
There  are  a  public  library,  a  high  school,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society. 

Authon  IS  near  the  source  of  the  Ozanne:  its  inhabitants 
(1211,  Dulaure)  make  serges,  drwgets.  and  other  light 
woollens.  Beaumont  le  Chetif  (a  village,  according  to  some 
of  our  authorities)  is  between  Brou  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou  ■ 
its  inhabitants  (591,  Dulaure)  manu&eture  earthenware. 
Champrond  is  a  village,  according  to  some  authorities,  with 
904  inhabitants  (DulaureX  who  trade  in  charcoal  and  wood. 
There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  iron-mines,  iron-works,  and 
peat-pits.  La  Louppe  and  Belhomer  are  on  the  road  fh>a 
Dreux  to  Nocent :  they  are  both  unall ;  Dulaure  asugns  t| 
them  a  population  of  1096  and  451  respectively.  At  Li 
Louppe  some  business  is  done  in  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufiraf^  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  com}»ehended  in  lOe  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Conseil  Academique  of 
that  city.  It  is  in  (he  first  military  division,  of  which  the 
head-quarters  are  at  Paris.  It  returns  fbur  members  to  the 
ChamtMr  of  Deputies.  The  state  of  education  in  the  de- 
partment is  favourable  as  compared  with  the  greater  part  of 
France.  The  number  of  male  children  at  school  is  in  the 
p  Yportion  of  one  for  every  seventeen  inhabitants. 

This  department  consists  of  the  former  district  of  Char- 
train,  and  a  portion  of  Dunois,  both  of  which  were  compn- 
hended  in  me  county  of  Bwuee  or  Beausse,  and  in  the 
province  of  Orlftanois ;  of  a  portion  of  OiJ^anois  proper;  oi 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Per^i^  eomprraoided 
in  the  province  of  Maine ;  and  of  a  small  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict Mantois.  in  the  He  da  France. 
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Mamw  in  the  vetr  b.c.  480,  on  the  day  of  the  neat  victory 
(rtitained  over  the  Heet  of  Xerxes.  Hit  father  Mnetarchtu 
and  his  mother  Qito  were  among  the  teftigees  driven  to 
Ralamis  hy  the  pn^iress  of  the  invading  army.  They  seem 
to  have  been  Atoenian  oitiiens  of  the  poorer  class,  as  we 
Itnd  that  the  mean  occupation  of  this  poet's  mother  was 
made  by  Aristophanes  one  standing  subject  of  the  ridicule 
which  he  so  perseveringly  heaped  upon  him.  Philocbo- 
rua,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  he  was  of  noble  birth ;  but  still 
his  parents  might  be  poor.  (Suidas,  Bl>pi-rilt)e.)  Buripides 
however  found  means  to  devote  himself  early  and  closely 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Anaxafrorai^ 
as  well  as  to  that  of  eloquence  under  Prodioua.  While 
he  was  yet  very  young,  the  persecution  and  banishment 
sf  Anaxagoras  appear  to  have  deterred  him  fhim,  or  at 
least  di^usted  him  with,  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  as  a 

Erofession,  and  combined  with  the  strong  natural  bent  of 
is  genius  to  direct  his  exertions  chiefly  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  commenced  writing  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  composed  not 
fewer  than  seventy-five  tracnadies,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  ninety-two,  which  rivalled  in  the  public  ap- 
probation the  contemporary  productions  of  Sophocles ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  constant  and  bitterly  satirical  attacks 
which,  in  the  author's  own  time,  they  sustained  from 
such  as  were  exclusively  and  intolerantly  attached  to  the 
elder  tragic  school,  they  secured  htm  for  ul  lucoeedit^  ages 
a  place  beside  its  two  grnt  maatera.  When  upvarda  of 
seventy  yeajrs  old.  weary,  it  should  seem,  of  the  feverish 
exeltement  in  which  he  must  have  been  kept  alike  the 
petulant  criticism  and  the  turbulent  applause  that  attended 
nim  at  Athens,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Archelaus, 
hing  of  M[ar«don,  and  went  to  live  in  honoured  and  tran- 
quil retirement  at  his  court  Here,  however,  a  singular 
as  well  as  tragical  end  awaited  him.  According  to  one  ac- 
count (for,  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters  of  antient 
biography,  there  are  discrepancies),  he  had  spent  three 
years  in  this  retreat,  when,  walking  one  day  ia  a  solitary 
spot,  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  king's  hounds,  which, 
ruahing  furiously  upon  him,  tore  him  so  violently  that  he 
shortly  after  died  in  consequence  of  the  laceration.  Aulua 
Gellius  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  sent  to  Macedon  to  ask 
for  the  body  of  Buripides,  but  that  the  Macedonians  con- 
stantly reftued  it,  in  order  that  their  own  oouqtry  uigtat 
retain  the  honour  of  the  nugnificent  tomb  which  tmy  erected 
for  him  at'Pella,  and  which,  according  to  Ammianus  Har- 
^llinus,  was  sanctified  by  the  thunder-stroke,  as  Plutarch 
l^nferms  us  had  been  the  case  with  that  of  Lycurgus.  Thus 
Athens  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  engraving  the 
name  of  "Euripides  upon  an  empty  monument,  which  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  was  yet  standing^  beside  ^e  road  from 
the  Pirseus  to  Athens  (Pausan.  Attic  1.  2),  near  the  tomb 
of  Menander. 

Of  the  numerous  tragedies  of  Euripides,  nineteen  sur- 
vive— a  much  larger  proportion  than  has  descended  'to  us 
of  the  works  of  either  of  the  two  elder  tragic  masters.  We 
have  already  [Drakatic  Art,  &c.,  vol.  ix.  p.  131}  pointed 
out  his  '  Eleetra*  to  the  reader^s  attention,  not  aa  a  favotir- 
able  specimen  of  the  general  powers  of  Buripides— for,  in- 
deed, as  a'  work  of  art  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  least  meri- 
torious of  his  extant  pieces,— but  as  aft'ording  the  clearest 
point  of  comparison  between  his  most  prominently  distinc- 
tive features  as  a  dramalist  and  those  of  his  two  great  pre- 
rleeessws ;  this  being  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have 
a  piece  from  each  and  all  of  the  three  compobed  upon  one 
and  the  same  historical  or  mythological  subject.  *  Orentes,* 
the  subject  of  which,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  that  hero  by  the  furies  of  his  mother  and  nis  pro- 
scription as  a  matricide,  is  the  same  as  ^at  of  the  *  Eume- 
niden'  of  ^schylus,  though  in  scene,  incident,  and  character, 
execpting  that  of  Qrezttes  himself,  tiiey  are  wholly  di^reht, 
is  more  rigorous  and  more  affecting  than  the  '  Eleetra.* 
'  Ipbigenia  in  Tauris*  and  *  Andromache*  follow  out  still 
fercher  the  fbrtunes  of  Qrestes;  both  rank  amonfj  those 

Eieccs  of  tlie  second  order  tn  which  the  hiffhest  praise  can 
c  iiiven  only  to  certain  t>ortions.  '  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  six  following  pieces :  the  *  Troades,'  the  mournftiUy 
£vand  conclusion  of  which  exhibits  the  captive  Trtrjui 
Women  leaving  Troy  in  flames  behind  them ;  '  Hecuba,* 
relating  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  captive  queen; 
the  *  Hercules  Fureiis,  or  *  Raging  Hercules  v  the  *  Phce- 
n;ss£e,'  having  the  same  hUtn^cal  groundwork  as  the  *  Seven 
against  Thebes'  of  ifisehylus';  the  *  HeraoUftii^ vblkh  eele- 


Imtes  the  Athenian  proleedon  ot  the  diildren  of  Herenlea, 
ancestors  of  the  Laoedsmonian  kings,  from  the  pepwutun 
of  Eurystheus ;  and  the  *  Supplieea,'  which  in  !iae  manner 
commemorates  the  interment  of  the  Seven  oefore  Thebes 
and  their  army,  gained,  on  behalf  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  by  a  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  tha  Thebans. 
'  Helen'  is  a  very  entertainii^  and  singular  drama,  full  of 
marvttllous  adventures  and  appearances,  being  founded  on 
the  assertion  of  the  Er^ptiait  priests  that  Hden  had  in 
feet  remained  ooncealed  in  Egypt,  while  Paris  bad  mer^y 
carried  off  an  airy  semblance  of  her.  The  genuineness  of 
'  Rhesus,'  taken  ttom  the  eleventh  book  of  the  '  Iliad.*  has 
been  much  disputed,  ohiefly  on  the  ground  of  ita  great  lela' 
tire  inferiority:— an  ailment  whidi  is  outveigbed  by  cei^ 
tain  internal  charaetaristioi  of  the  pwoe  itmf,  oomluned 
with  the  external  testimony  of  Qa  antient  writera  aacribing 
it  to  Euriptdea.  For  beautiftil  morality  and  unaffected  yet 
overpowering  pathos,  his  *  Ion,'  his  *  Iphigenia  in  Autis,* 
and  above  all,  his  *  Alcastis,'  are  peculiarly  distinguished. 
He  found  subieets  especially  suited  to  the  develooment  of 
his  finer  powers  in  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  tne  youth 
from  whom  the  first  of  these  three  tragedies  is  named,  in 
the  unsuspecting  innocence  of  the  heroine  of  the  second, 
and  in  the  tender  yel  resolute  devotedness  of  connubial  af- 
fection ^rtrayed  in  the  third,  to  which  Milton  ao  beautifully 
alludes  m  his  «ell<known  unnet,  beginning 

'  Hatbonght  I  tmw  my  Uta  Mpoiuwt  uuM 
BrDoght  to  mr  like  Aleaitii  from  ttie  mm. 
Whoa  Jore'*  |TMt  m  la  her  gled  hnrtund  ■»«•,*  fte- 

The  *  Hippolytus*  and  the  *  Medea,'  exhibiting  aQ  the 
romantic  violence  of  irregular  and  vehement  feminine  pas- 
sions, are  deservedly  oelebrated  among  the  greatest  and 
most  thoroughly  successful  achievement*  of  this  dramatist. 
In  the  former  tne  heroism  of  Hippolytus  is  sublime  as  well 
as  beautiful ;  and  as  regards  the  conduct  of  Pluedra,  as 
Schl^l  has  well  remarked,  it  merits  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  the  ^et  observance  of  moral  propriety 
in  a  subject  of  so  critical  a  nature.  After  the  *  Hippolytus,' 
the  same  eminent  critic  is  disposed  to  assign  the  next  place 
amon^  all  the  remaining  worits  of  Euripides  to  the '  Eacchie,' 
on  aeooupt  of  its  hannonions  unity,  its  weU-siistained  vigour, 
and  of  the  appropriateness  to  the  very  petAiliar  su^eet  oere 
treated,  of  tnat  luxuriance  of  ornament  vhich  Buripides 
constantly  displays.  This  piece  also  merits  especial  atten- 
tion aa  bnng  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  $eriout  dramas 
that  were  eomposed  expressly  and  immediately  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  himseK  tm  patron  deity  of  the  theatre.  In 
this  instance  the  gjory  ana  the  power  of  Bacchus  are  not 
merely  the  occasion — they  form  the  subject  of  the  tragedy ; 
and  the  wildly  picturesque  chorus  of  Bacchantes,  as  Schlegel 
observes,  '  represent  the  infectious  and  tumulttkous  inspira- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  with  great  sensual  power 
and  vividness  of  conception.' 

An  interest  yet  more  peculiar  attaches  to  the  *  Cyclops,* 
as  being  the  sole  remaining  specimen  of  the  M^rte  tragedy, 
so  called'A-om  the  chorus  of  sai^ra.  which  formed  an  esaen- 
tial  part  of  its  oomposition.  Tuis,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
the  fittest  place  in  which  to  give  a  brief  aocouut  of  that 
uirticular  and  somewhat  remarkaUe  dramalio  species. 
From  this  piece  itself  and  fivm  all  collateral  evidence,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  the  satyric  drama  was  never  acted  but 
as  a  kind  of  shorter  and  lighter  after-pieoe,  to  relieve  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  especially  the  ruder  portion  of  them, 
after  the  grave  imi»es8ion  of  the  serious  performances :  for 
which  purpose,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  con- 
stantly employed,  each  tragic  trilogy  being  almost  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  one  these  shorter  and  lighter  pro- 
ductions. Thus  we  find  mention  made  of  five  satyric  pieces 
of  /iisohylus,  seven  or  e^ht  of  Sophocles,  five  of  Buripides. 
beiidea  a  number  df  others  by  varioiu  minor  authoia.  Not- 
withstanding its  bnilesque  ingredients,  the  tragic  character 
was  ao  fer  presenred  in  the  sa^rio  play,  that  the  subject 
appean  to  nave  been  always  historical,  ud  action  putly 
serious,  though  with  a  fmunate  catastrophe.  No  less  than 
tn^^y  bnd  comedy,  the  satyrie  drama  nd  its  peculiu-  and 
appropriate  stue  decorations,  representing  woods,  caves, 
mountains,  and  other  diversities  of  the  nlvan  landscape 
Satyrs  old  and  young,  with  Silenus  in  his  various  ages, 
were  distinguisbed  flxno  one  another  by  the  variety  of  their 
grotesque  masks,  crowned  with  long  shaggy  goats'  hair; 
while  the  sa^wwe  Negligently  dad  In  skins  of  beaso, 

andtbaBilteidMoiatediAtf  ^  - 
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woven.  Thb  satyr  parts  too  appear  to  faftve  been  sometimes 
acted  by  pantomimic  performers  moving  on  a  kind  of  stilts, 
to  give  more  oompletelV  the  appetirance  of  goats'  tegs. 
The  choral  dance,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  temdrk,  was 
thoroughly  rustic,  peculiarly  Hvely,  and  quite  opposite  in 
eharaeter  to  the  solemta  and  Impieasive  movements  which 
locompanied  tfae  serbus  tragedy.  Tbe  piece  of  Euripidw 
lias  for  its  subject  the  adventure  of  Xnysses  with  Polyphe- 
mus, as  related  in  the  *  Odyssey,*  with  die  addition  of  Sile- 
nus  and  his  satyr  band  i  tiie  enaracters  arc  accurately  dis- 
criminated and  condisteiltlr  maintained;  tnd  the  nature 
of  the  plot  nrodures  sUeh  tlaturttl  contrasts  and  even 
blendins»  of  tne  ludicrous  Tith  th6  horrible,  a*,  above  all 
things  else,  render  this  drama  Unique  Among  the  Grecian 
remains. 

The  editions  of  Eurijpldes  are  numerous.  The  first 
edition,  that  of  J.  Laskaris,  Florence,  near  the  close  of  tfae 
fifteenth  century,  contains  tuily  the  Medea,  Htppolytus, 
Alcestis,  and  Andromache.  That  Of  Aldus,  Tenice,  isflj, 
contains  seventeen  pla^s,  among  #hioh  is  tfao  Cyclops. 
Amongsubsequent  editions  are  those  by  Cantelr,  Antwerp, 
1571 ;  Bame^  Cambridge,  1694;  Mu^rave.  Oxfbrd,  1778; 
Beck,  Leipzig.  1778-1788.  The  last  oomptete  editions  are 
by  Aug.  Matthii,  Leipkig.  1813,  and  by  F.  H.  Bothe,  Leip- 
zig, 1825.  The  editions  ^  sepatate  plays  ore  also  numerous ; 
among  which  tliat  of  the  Hecuba,  Ot-estes,  Phsnlssae,  and 
Medea,  by  Porson,  is  the  best  known.  Euripidei  has  been 
translated  into  German  by  F.  H.  Bothe,  and  into  English  by 
Potter.  There  are  also  translations  fn  German  of  several 
of  the  separate  plays. 

EUROPE  is  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe, 
forming  the  norlh-westem  part  of  tfae  old  continent,  of 
which  it  occupies  a  litUe  more  thah  two-slaventeentbs; 
Asia  contains  nearly  nine-Beventeenths,  and  Africa  lome- 
wlut  more  than  six.  The  inrfhoe  of  Europe  is  calculated 
to  cohtaiti  about  3,900,000  square  miles,  if  Honnt  Cau- 
casus and  the  river  Ural  are  conildeTed  as  fbrmiiig  the 
boundary-line  betwefen  It  arid  Asia. 

The  natne  *  Europe*  first  occurs  in  a  poem  attributed  to 
Homer.  Herodotus  saya  he  does  not  know  how  the  name 
came  to  be  given  to  our  continent,  except  it  be  from  Europa, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  but  he  seems  h&rdly 

satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  we  have  no  other  to 
o^Qt.  If  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America  were  lost 
we  should  have  a  similar  difficulty  in  oot^ecturing  hoir  tfae 
New  World  obtained  its  naine. 

Europe  is  separated  fVom  America  by  the  wide  expanse  af 
the  Northern  Atlantic,  which  waslws  its  western  and 
northern  shores,  and  fhmi  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean 
8ea.  The  boundary-line  whidi  divides  Europe  from  Asia 
is  only  in  part  indicated  by  nature.  This  line  runs  through 
the  Arciiipelago,  thb  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  sea  qf 
Marmara,  and  the  straits  of  Constantinople  to  the  Black 
Sea,  which  is  traversed  by  it  So  fiu  all  geogTapben  agree, 
hut  they  do  not  i^^ree  as  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 
boundary-line.  In  the  last  century  this  line  was  drawn 
through  the  straits  of  Yenikale  and  tbe  sea  of  Azof,  and 
then  along  the  river  Don  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  river  Volga,  and  afterwards  along 
this  river  to  its  ieonfluence  with  the  Kama.  U  then  fof- 
lowed  the  Kama  ti  its  sources  in  the  Uralian  Mountains, 
and  was  continued  along  the  oest  of  this  range  to  the 
source  of  the  Kara,  and  thence  almg  that  riTer  to  the  gulf 
of  Kara. 

This  boundary>Hne  is  now  abandoned  as  being  too  vague, 
and  another  is  substituted  for  it.  l^is  hew  line  traverses 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  western  extretnity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
south  of  Anapa;  it  then  runs  along  the  Watershed  of  this 
ratige;  eeAt -south-east  to  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it 
reaches  the  Caspian  Sea  at  Soorogait,  tiorth  of  the  peninsula 
of  AUheran.  Thehbe  it  tuns  through  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  it  leaves  at  the  month  of  the  river  Ural,  whose  course 
it  follows  up  to  its  sources  in  the  Uralian  Mounlaini.  The 
Uralian  Mountains  and  the  river  Kara  constitute  tbe  re- 
mainder Of  this  boundary-lin& 

The  most  northern  pbiut  of  the  European  continent  is 
Cape  Nonl  Kvn;  in  7t'  6'  N-  laL;  North  Cape,  in  71"  10', 
is  on  an  island  balled  MaverBe.  The  most  souUiem  points 
an  Punta  de  Tirifii  in  Spain  oe"  N.  laL)  and  Cape  Ma- 
taj^n  (36*  17')  in  Greebe.  The  most  western  points  are 
Cape  St.  Vincent  (9'  Vf.  long.),  Cape  Roca  (9°  28'),  and 
Cape  Finisleite  (9°  S7').  Tbe  most  eastam  point  is  in  tfae 
MomlUiitt  veat  ot  BktfhrlKlnif  («r  ao'  B.  bug.). 


;  But  sonje  of  the  jg}ends  eylend  farther  soutn  and  west  tlun 
the  continent.  The  most  wuthem  point  of  the  ishuid  of 
Candia  is  34?  55'  N.  lat.  The  Blasket  Islands  on  the  w«a| 
of  IrelahA  lie  in  1Q°  6'  W.  long.  Cape  Fugleberg  in  Ice- 
land is  near  35°  W.  long.,  and  tbe  ratal  western  of  the 
Atores,  Corvo  and  Flores,  3  i  °  W.  long.  The  most  northern 
extremity  of  Nowaya  Szemlia  is  about  7^"  N.  lat.  A 
straight  line  drawn  ^om.Cape  8.  Vincent'to  tfae  mouth  of 
tbe  river  Kara  on  tfae  Frozen  Ocean,  tfae  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Europe,  does  not  much  exceed  3000  ml^  and 
another  drawn  from  Cape  Matapan  to  Cape  Nerd  Kyn,  it 
2400  miles  long. 

1.  Pr(xreis  qf  Discovery.  The  earliest  notice^  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  are  in  the  writings  of  tfae  Greeks,  wfao  in- 
habited tbe  south-eastern  corner  of  our  continent.  From 
this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  ex- 
tended by  agrees  to  the  west  and  north.  Honker,  who 
probably  lived  about  1 000  years  before  the  Christian  tcm, 
was  acquainted  with  the  countries  round  th^  ^gean  Sea 
or  Archipelago.  He  had  also  a  pretty  accurate  general 
notion  respecting  those  which  lie  on  tfae  south  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea;  but  what  he  says  about  the  countries  west  of 
Greece,  on  the  sfaores  of  the  Mediteiranean  Sea,  is  a  mixture 
of  f&hle  and  truth,  in  which  tbe  fabulous  part  prevails.  It 
would  seem  that  in  his  age  these  seas  were  not  yet  visited  by 
his  countrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  bis  knowledge  from  the 
Phceiliciane,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailed  to  these 
countries,  biit  who,  according  to  the  common  policy  of 
trading  nations,  spraid  abroad  false  accounts  of  these  un- 
known regions.  In  order  to  deter  othor  nations  from  follow- 
ing their  track  and  participating  in  tbe  advant^es  of  tliis 
distant  commerce.  It  is  pr^habw  also  that  the  Phoenicians 
long  excluded  the  Greejis  from  the  navigation  of  the  Me- 
diterrahean;  for  when  the  Greeks  began  t^  form  settle- 
uents  beyond  their  native  country,  they  first  qc^upied  the 
shores  of  the.£gean,  and  afterwards  those  of  tha  Blwk; 
Sea.  As  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  not 
well  adapted  for  agricplture,  except  a  oomparalively  smidl 
tract  of  toe  peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  early  settlemeuts  wei-6 
mostly  made  on  the  Asiatic  shores,  and  consequently  little 
addition  was  made  fay  these  colonies  to  tfae  geographical 
knowledge  of  Eiirope.  But  the  navi^atioii  of  the  Phta- 
nicians  was  checkea  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
befinv  Christ,  apparently  by  their  country  beipg  subjugated 
by  the  Persians.  About  this  time  also  the  Greeks  l»gan 
to  form  settlements  iil  tfae  soutfaern  parts  of  Italy  and  on 
the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
in  its  full  extent  Accordingljr  we  find  that  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (450  before  Christ),  not  <mly  the  countries  on 
each  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  were  pretty  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  but 
that,  following  tbe  track  of  tfae  Pfaaenician8,,tfaey  ventured 
to  pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as  far  as  t^e 
Cassiterides.  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  namio  the  south- 
western p&rt  of  England  must  be  understood.  It  is  evpn 
reported  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed  through  the 
English  Channel  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Baltic.  It  must  be  observed  however  that  Hero- 
dotus professes  himself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  islands 
called  Cassiterides  (iii.  116);  end  Strabo  no4,  &c.)  ex- 
presses a  veiT  uufovourable  opinion  of  tfae  alleged  northern 
vongea  of  Pytheas. 

Thus  a  considerable  pert  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  was 
di!<fx)vered,  whilst  the  interior  remained  alnoost  unknown. 
When  the  Romans  b«Mn  their  conquests,  this  deficiency 
was  partly  filled  up.  Tlie  cbnaueat  of  Italy  v^as  followed 
by  that  of  St  ain  and  the  soutnern  parts  of  FranrC^,  and 
not  long  aflerwards  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were 
added.  CBsar  conquered  Gallia  and  tbe  countries  west  of 
the  river  Rhine,  together  with  the  districts  lying  between 
the  different  arms  bv  which  that  river  enters  tbe  sea.  His 
two  expeditions  into  ^ritaii^  madq  known  also  iu  some  mea- 
sure tfae  nature  of  our  island  and  its  inhabitants.  Thus  in 
tfae  course  of  little  more  tfaan  200  years  the  interior  of  all 
those  countries  was  discovered  whose  shores  alone  had  been 
previously  known.  In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  added 
to  the  knowledge  of  tfae  coasts,  the  Greeks  faanqv  lost  their 
spirit  of  discovery  by  sea  with  their  liberty,  and  tSw  Romaus 
dot  h»ng  inclined  to  naval  enterprise. 

After  the  establishment  of  imperial  pow^r^t  Rome,  the 
oonqueets  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  sloi^Ov^ 

:  and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became  statranaiy 
This  cuoumstauM  must  bg  ehiefly  atu^ted  to  the  iiatun 
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of  the  countries  which  were  contiguous  to  the  houndmries. 
The  regions  north  of  the  Danuhe  are  mostly  plains,  and  at 
that  time  were  only  iahabited  by  wandering  nations,  who 
could  not  be  subjected  to  a  regular  government  Such  ai 
tfwst  are  the  countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian 
Muontains  and  the  Black  Sea;  and  therefore  the  conquest 
li  Daeia  by  l^an  was  of  short  continuanoe  and  speedily 
abandoned.  The  countries  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube  were  soon  added  to  the  empire ;  but  as  the  nations 
who  inhabited  the  tracts  north  of  that  river  had  not  yet 
given  up  a  wandering  Ufa,  they  were  enabled  to  elude 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  moat  important  addition  to  the 
empire  and  to  geographical  knowledge  was  the  conquest 
of  England  during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  to 
which,  in  the  foUowintr  century,  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
added. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  afterwards.  Hie 
Geography  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
names  of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries, 
which  were  not  subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they 
were  obtained  from  natives,  and  ftam  Roman  traders  who 
bod  ventured  to  penetrate  b^ond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  But  these  brief  notices  are  very  vague,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  very  diflScult  to  determine  what  places  and 
positions  are  indicated. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
barbarians  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  geographical  know- 
previously  obtained,  except  perhaps  as  to  that  portion 
of  Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  which  by 
degrees  became  better  known  than  it  was  before.  But  two 
sets  of  men  soon  made  their  appearance,  who  contnbuted 
Wgely  to  extend  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe — 
missionaries  and  pirates.  The  Christian  religion  had  been 
introduced  into  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Roman 
power.  The  barbariana  who  subverted  the  empire  rood  be- 
came converts  to  the  Christian  fidtt^  and  lomo  of  them 
veniured  among  other  bai^rons  nsAions  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  them  also.  They  visited  the  natiTfla  who 
inhabited  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  but  here  their  pro- 
gress was  at  first  slow ;  they  d^  not  cross  the  river  Oder, 
or  at  least  they  did  not  venture  for  beyond  it,  and  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe  was  consequent ./ 
not  much  increaiied.  The  progress  of  those  missionaries 
was  more  important  who  penetrated  from  Constantinople 
into  the  inienor  of  Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  con- 
verting to  the  Greek  church  the  different  tribes  into  which 
the  Russians  were  then  divided.  This  was  effected  in  the 
ninth  century.  Id  the  tenth  the  western  missionaries  got 
into  Poland,  and  its  inhabitants  by  degrees  became  converts. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Prussians 
and  Lithuanians  had  not  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  missionaries  were  for  a  long  time 
abortive.  Christianity  was  however  introduced  among  the 
Prussians  during  the  thirteenth  century  by  force  of  arms, 
the  knights  of  St.  John  having  conquered  the  country. 
The  Lithuanians  were  the  last  to  embrace  Christianity, 
which  was  effected  by  a  stroke  of  policy :  their  sovereign 
acquired  the  crown  of  Poland  by  embracmg  the  new  iaith. 

To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula;  but  this  was  notowingto  pirates  who  went  to  but 
to  pihtes  who  came  fVom  these  countries.  The  Northmen 
or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sw^en, 
first  laid  waste  and  then  settled  in  part  of  France^  and  aftw- 
Tirds  conquered  England.  In  weir  new  aettlanents  they 
maintained  a  oommunteation  with  their  native  oountries, 
which  thus  gradually  became  known  wherever  the  Nor- 
mans had  settled. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  part  of  Europe  has  been 
discovered  or  explored  by  travellers  who  went  for  that  sole 
purpose.  We  must  however  make  an  honourable  exception 
in  favour  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  sent  two  noblemen  to 
explore  the  countries  around  the  Baltic  Sea ;  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  them.  Other,  or  Otter,  we  find  the  first 
accurate  notions  respecting  these  regions,  especially  Prussia, 
more  than  300  veara  before  the  Pnuaians  were  converted  to 
Christuinity. 

n.  Survey  qf  Bunpe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  trigonometrical  surveys  were  first  made  with  the 
vie*  of  eonstruetinfl'  aceorate  maps.  The  first  of  those 
^^eys  was  made  m  Fkancs  under  Casrini.  Siooe  that 
■BM  Other  Snnq^ean  govenuUMits  have  caused  snue  paits 
M.laut  of  thsir  xespastm  tMritories  to  1m  mmyad, 


pecially  Prussia  and  Austria.  Engian..  followed  in  thr> 
same  steps  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur]-, 
and  to  this  great  national  unrleriakine  we  owe  the  publiea- 
lion  of  the  Ordnance  Haps.  The  suuihei  ti  pans  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  like  ise  been  surveyed.  Thus  we  are  now 
in  possession  vf  verr  exact  maps  of  nearly  one-half  of.  Eu- 
rope. Hie  maps  of  the  other  conntriesof  Europe  rest  on  ilie 
partial  ^unreyB  of  particular  districts,  and  on  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  astronomical  observations;  by  means  of 
which  those  parts  whi>h  have  not  been  surveyed  can  still 
be  laid  down  within  certain  limits  of  accuracy.  Thouch 
maps'  of  this  latter  kind  cannot  aliogaiher  be  relied  on,  we 
attention  paid  by  all  gi>vernmeuu  to  their  gradual  improve- 
ment has  been  tiufhcieiit  to  correct  very  gross  errors,  and 
thus  these  mui»  have  by  successive  and  partial  improve 
meals  atiained  a  certain  degree  of  correctness. 

Tbe  great  increase  in  commerce  and  navigation  in  mo 
dern  times  has  convinced  the  respective  governments  of 
Europe  of  the  necessity  of  a  minute  and  accurate  survey 
of  their  coasts.  But  all  the  eoasis  of  Europe  have  not  been 
surveyed,  though  more  than  hdfofthem  have  been  acy 
ratelv  laid  down.  The  greatest  |nrt  of  the  coast  of  Iceland 
has  been  surveyed  by  the  Danuh  govMiiment,  and  Uiis 
survey  is  Mtill  going  on.  The  whole  western  coast  of 
Norway,  and  east  of  Cape  Lindesnaes,  as  far  as  the  har- 
bour of  Chrislianiiand,  was  surveyed  by  the  Danes  fifly 
or  sixty  yeai-s  ago,  but  this  survey  is  not  considered  oc- 
cuiate.  The  Baltic,  including  the  Kattegat,  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  governments  lo  which  the  coasbi  belonf^ 
but  not  minutely,  nor  is  the  survey  considered  accuraie. 
The  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  lilbe  and  the 
Dollart  was  surveyed  bv  the  French,  and  continued  to  tlw 
Schelde  by  the  Dutch.  The  coast  between  tbe  Schelde  and 
Gravelines  was  surveyed  by  the  French,  while  the  English 
ascertained  the  outer  dangers. 

Our  govemmmt  has  shown  great  activity  in  surveying  the 
British  coasts.  A  minute  and  accurate  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  south  of  the 
Muiray  Frith,  and  of  the  whole  southern  coast,  except  the 
tract  between  Sidmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  western  coast, 
including  the  Bristol  Channel,  has  been  surveved  as  lar  as 
Bardsey  Island,  and  ogain  between  Holyhead  and  Liver- 
pool. Farther  north  only  the  Solway  Friih  is  panly 
surveyed.  The  coast  of  Ireland  has  been  surveved  betwet-n 
Dublin  Bay  and  Donegal  Bay,  inclusive,  along  tne  northern 
shores  of  the  island.  The  Shetland  and  Scilly  Islands, 
08  well  OS  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  &C.,  have  been 
surveyed  completely,  but  the  survey  of  the  Orkn^s  is  not 
yet  terminated. 

The  coast  of  France  has  been  snrvmed  by  the  IVench 
government  fhnn  the  Strait  Dover  to  Bayonne,  except  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  from  about  Belle  laic 
to  the  Isle  of  R&  Most  of  the  harbonurs  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
have  been  minutely  sur\-eyed  by  the  Spuiish  govemmenu 

Host  of  the  islands  in  the  Hediterranean  have  been  sur- 
veyed ;  Corsica  and  Elba  by  the  French,  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia by  the  English.  The  survey  of  the  Adriatic  has  been 
completed  by  the  Austriana  and  English  co-operating.  From 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Archipelago  the  coast  has  been  suz^'cyed 
by  the  English,  and  they  have  also  carried  on  a  sun>*^ 
through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Arcfai|wlaei^  which  is 
nearly  completed. 

III.  Phyaieal  GeogrofAy.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
face of  Europe  consist  of  an  immense  plain ;  the  nonainder 
is  partly  mountainons,  and  partfy  hilly.  Tlw  ])lain  ficcupies 
the  east  part  ai  the  continent ;  and  the  hiUy  and  moimtain- 
ous  countries  extend  ahmg  its  western  and  souUiem  shores. 
On  tbe  eastern  boundary  uie  plain  eidends  across  the  whole 
continent  Arom  south  to  north,  from  tbe  mountain-range  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  shwes  of  the  Block  Sea  to  those  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  width  it  extoids  in  this  part  of  the 
continent  from  the  Ural  Hountains  to  26'  E.  lone.  To  the 
west  of  this  meridian  it  terminates  on  tbe  nortn  on  ibe 
shnes  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  mountain-r^iim  of  Scan- 
dinavia ;  on  the  south  it  continues  alcmg  the  aouthon  aboies 
of  the  Baltic,  and  extends  even  foither  west  to  the  shores 
of  Holland  opposite  the  British  Islands.  If  small  eminences 
ore  not  token  into  account,  it  may  even  be  said  to  oontinue 
in  a  south-west  direction  Uirough  Belgium  and  the  nanbem 
parts  of  France  to  the  banks  of  the  Seiiw,  where  it  tenni- 
nates  between  Ponsand  theinoutbltfttHiiyerJl^  portMn 
of  the  Dloin,  west  ttagttBditp  WhU 
■oadi  by  tin  CnyotUin  JioUBtoiiM,  and  vmSmvfpm  which 
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are  connected  with  them.  Towards  the  eastern  part  it 
extends  over  tgn  degrees  of  latitude,  but  in  its  progresa  to- 
■warda  the  west  it  becomes  gradually  narrower,  partly  owing 
to  the  mountains  advancing  fiirther  north,  ana  partly  also 
owing  to  the  seas  which  form  its  northern  border  running 
fluther  to  the  south.  Here  its  mean  breadth  does  not  ex- 
Med  three  degrees  of  latitude,  except  where  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  joins  IL  Ahn^theeout  of  tiM  Nortn  Seaitis 
■till  narrower. 

By  this  narrow  portion  of  the  Great  European  Plain  and 
the  Baltic  (which  may  he  considered  as  its  lowest  part, 
beii^  covered  with  wator),  the  monntain-regions  wnich 
eonatitate  the  western  p«tion  of  the  Continent  are  di- 
Tided  into  two  separ^  systems.  To  the  north  lies  the 
system  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  and  to  the  south 
what  we  shall  here  call  the  South  European  Mountain 
System. 

Tlie  Great  Plain  oeeupei  abont  %SQ9,$M  squar*  milis, 
PXi;  No.  S0«. 


the  South  European  Mountain  Region  1,100,000,  and  the 
Scandinavian  Mountain  System  about  300,000  square  miles. 

Scandinavian  Mountain  System.— This  cominebends  the 
whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  or  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. A  line  drawn  ttom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torneo.  at 
the  most  northern  angle  of  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  Wa- 
ranger  Fiord,  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocaant  vould  separate  it 
from  the  north-western  part  of  the  Great  Plain.  A  huge 
mountain-miii  oceupieB  the  west  part  of  this  peninsula.  It 
rises  en  the  tviy  shores  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  some  hun- 
dred feet,  and  attains,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  an  eleva- 
tion of  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  frequently  more.  South  of 
63*  N.  lat  it  has  not  the  form  of  a  mountain-range,  but  of 
a  mountain-plain,  its  surface  frequently  presenting  a  perfect 
level,  and  in  some  places  swelling  into  bills.  This  elevated 
plain  is  ftom  100  to  150  miles  across,  and  as  it  attains  in 
many  puis  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  in  this 
Utitude  is  about  4200  net  above  the  sea,  a  great  portioii  of 
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it  18  always  covered  with  snow ;  while  other  diatncts,  where 
the  snow  melts  during  several  weeks  ia  every  year,  afford 
pasture-ground.  On  the  plain  there  rise  a  aiaaJi  numher  of 
summits,  among  which  the  Skagstolstind  attains  8400  and 
the  Sneehatten  8200  feet.  Ilie  western  side  of  the  plain  is 
indented  by  deep  inleU  of  the  sea,  which  penetrate  irom  30 
to  60  miles,  and  even  store,  inland:  the  eastern  side  Is  fur- 
rowed by  narrow  and  deep  Alleys,  of  nearly  the  same 
length. 

North  of  63°  N.  lat.  the  masses  of  rocks  take  the  fiinn  of 
a  high  ridge,  the  summits  of  which  however  ruely  extend 
more  than  a  few  miles,  and  ftequently  present  a  sharp-edged 
crest.  Their  ascent  on  the  side  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
rapid  and  frequently  precipitous,  a  character  which  increases 
as  we  advance  farther  north,  because  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  gradually'  approaches  the  ocean  till  it  constitutes  its 
very  shores.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Sulitelma,  which 
zises  to  more  than  6000  feet;  but  many  other  parts  exceed 
the  snow-line,  which  varies  between  2000  and  3000  feet,  and 
towards  the  north  sinks  much  lower. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  range,  and  at  the  base  of 
i^  is  more  than  1 000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  descends  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  long  slopes,  interrupted  by 
smedl  level  plains,  and  intersected  here  and  there  by  ridg^ 
of  hills,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  slopes,  and  ap- 
proaching in  some  parts  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf. 

Mount  Styltfiellen  is  on  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
the  mountain-plain,  where  ii  begins  to  contract  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  range.  It  stands  near  63"  N.  lat,  and  at- 
tains the  height  of  6486  feat  above  the  sea.  From  it,  as 
from  a  common  centre,  branch  off  several  ridges  to  the  east, 
south-east,  south  and  south-west,  and  though  they  soon 
sink  down  to  hills,  they  continue  through  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  is  from 
300  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  which  the  hills  rise 
a  few  hundred  feet.  The  Seandinaviau  ridges  endose  the 
great  lakes  of  HiiUrn,  Wenem,  and  Wettem.  To  the  south 
of  the  lost  lake  these  riches  unite,  and  form  the  table-land 
of  Sn^and,  whose  surface  is  on  an  average  about  500  faet 
above  the  sea,  and  which  constitutes  the  most  southom  ex- 
tremity of  the  Scandinavian  system.  It  descends  with  % 
gentle  slope  towards  the  east,  but  very  rapidly  to  the  south 
and  west.  iThe  peninsula  of  Scania,  which  joins  it  on  the 
south,  is  low  and  Hat. 

The  Fiiroe  Islands,  which  are  between  Norway,  Cape 
Wrath  in  Scotland,  and  Iceland,  and  nearly  equidistant  ttom 
these  three  countries,  resemble  in  their  confoi'mation  the 
rocky  plain  of  South  Scandinavia,  rismg  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  more  than  1000  feet,  and  presenting  on  their  sum- 
mits, at  an  devaUon  of  more  than  3000  fleet  above  the  sea, 
generally  a  level  surfiux.  tlais  seems  also  io  be  the  case 
with  the  south-eastern  part  of  Icelandi,  which  is  called  the 
Klofe  Yokul,  where  a  surface  of  more  than  8000  square 
miles  has  never  been  explored,  probably  owing  to  the  thick 
layer  of  snow  which  has  accumulated  on  a  mountain-plain 
which  rises  above  the  snow-line  <3U00  feet).  The  western 
and  northern  districts  of  Iceland,  which  in  general  rise  only 
to  a  moderate  election,  though  some  isolated  ridges  and 
summits  attain  the  snow-line,  seem  to  be  the  produce  of 
that  active  volcanic  agency  which  has  frequently  laid  waste 
this  portion  of  Iceland. 

Though  the  Scandinavian  Mountams  are  not  visibly  con- 
nected with  the  South  European  Mountain  system,  we  may 
perhaps  be  excused  in  considering  the  i^^nd  of  Great 
Britain  as  forming  such  a  link.  The  most  northern  part 
of  Scotland  lies  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  southern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  mountain-plain,  and  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  it  in  configuration,  consisting  of  one 
enormous  maaa  of  high  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  n-om  the 
sea,  a^d  exhibit  on  their  surface  exKjnsive  plains,  some- 
times flat  and  sometimes  diversified  with  eminences.  These 
plains  however  are  not  covered  with  snow,  as  they  do  not  rise 
above  20U0  feet,  and  sometimes  attain  only  1000  feet,  or  a 
little  more,  au  elevation  which  &lls  considerably  short  of  the 
iDow-lin^.  This  description  i^  applicable  io  the  whole  of 
Bootland  north  of  the  Central  Grampians  (57°  N  Ut-),  wiih 
t}w  exception  of  the  greater  part  oi  the  counties  of  Caith- 
ness and  Aberdeen.  Even  to  the  south  of  67"  N.  lat.  we 
meet  with  au  elevated  plain,  about  tOUO  fget  above  the  sea, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch,  extends 
mote  than  thirty  miles  in  every  direction  between  Ben 
&uachan  and  the  southern  chain  of  the  Grampians.  But 
hxUms  south  the  Scandinavian  character  of  the  countzy  is 


lost,  and  tbesur&ce  presents  the  broken  character  of  ridges, 
valleys,  and  plains,  by  which  the  most  northern  portion  ot 
the  South  European  moimlain  system  is  distinguished. 
This  character  of  the  country  sofl^s  gradually  as  we  pro- 
ceed farther  south.  Between  57°  and  54"  N.  lat.  the  plains 
are  generally  of  small  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  sum- 
mits rise  to  1000, 2000.  and  sometimes  even  to  SOOO  &et  and 
upwards  above  the  sea.  South  of  54"  N.  Ut  however  these 
lofty  elevations,  and  the  comparatively  narrow  \-alle^  which 
accompany  them,  occur  only  along  the  western  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Wales,  and  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
East  of  the  Severn  the  hills  do  not  generally  ri^e  so  hi^h  as 
1000  feet  Qor  are  their  slopes  abrupt;  the  whole  surface 
consists  of  gentle  swellings  and  slopes,  with  wide  levels  be- 
tween them.  Towards  uie  North  Hea.  it  sinks  down  en- 
tirelv.  and  forms  (with  few  interruptions  not  worth  mention 
in  tnis  general  survey)  a  great  plain,  which  occupies  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Essex.  As  these  flats  lie  opposite  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Great  European  Plain,  one  might  imagine 
that  they  are  a  eontinuation  of  that  plain.  amTthat  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  the  three  great  systems  which  oc- 
cupy Europe  have  their  representatives.  South  of  the 
Thames  the  country  resumes  its  undulating  surftce,  and 
approaches  in  its  form  to  those  districts  of  "France  which 
extend  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Channel. 

South  European  Mountain  System. — This  system,  which 
extends  over  the  whole  of  South  Europe,  from  C^pe  La 
Roca  in  P(Hrtugal  to  the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  presents 
a  surface  more  diversified  in  its  form  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe  of  equal  extent  China  perhaps  excepted. 

To  give  greater  perspicuity  to  our  description,  we  shall 
follow  the  natural  division  made  by  a  valleywhich  tra^-erses 
the  whole  of  this  mountain-system  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween 4^4zid  8"  E.  long.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  valley 
flows  the  Rhine  firom  Basel  northwards,  in  the  southern  the 
Rhone  from  Lyon  southwards.  The  middle  pcaiion  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  vale  through  which  the  Saone.  a 
tributatr  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Doubs,  a  branch  of  the 
Saone,  nave  their  course-  The  most  northern  bend  of  the 
Doubs  lies  nearly  under  the  same  parallel  as  Basel,  and  less 
than  thir^  miles  from  it.  In  this  part  there  occurs  a  great 
depression  in  the  mountains,  which  divide  the  Rhine  from 
the  Doubs.  and  tiie  French  government  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it  by  carrying  through  this  depression  a  canal,  which 
is  called  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal,  and  which  unites  thu 
Doubs  to  the  111,  a  tributary  of  Ihe  Rhine.  The  highest 
part  of  this  canal  is  nearly  1760  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  ^egion  which  lies  west  of  this  long  transverse  val- 
ley, nature  has  effected  another  natural  division,  by  forming 
across  the  continent  a  wide  plain,  skirting  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Bisrcay  tu 
the  Mediterranean.  The  western  part  of  this  plain  is  low 
and  flat,  and  drained  by  the  river  Garonne  ;  the  eastern  is 
traversed  by  low  hills,  but  does  not  rise  much  higher  than 
the  western  part  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  is  made 
through  this  portion  of  the  plain,  and  unites  the  Garonne 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  attains  at  its  greatest  elevation 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  this  plain  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Pyrenees 
rises  with  a  rapid  ascent  and  runs  across  the  whole  von- 
tinent  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  its 
central  parts  it  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  about  6U0O  or 
7U00  fee^  but  a  much  less  height  towards  its  two  extre- 
mities. The  highest  summits  are  upwards  of  1  l.uuu  f^i 
high,  as  the  Hont-perdu  (1-1,282),  the  Ualadeta  (I  l,6pu>, 
and  there  are  many  more  which  exceed  10,000  feet  The 
southern  declivity  runs  out  in  long  mountainous  slopes,  in- 
tersected by  deep  valleys,  and  terminates  on  tlie  bank^  of 
the  river  Ehro.  Not  far  from  the  wesiem  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees  another  chain  branches  off,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  continuation,  since  it  runs  directly  to  the 
west  As  far  as  6°  W.  lat.  it  is  a  sintjle  chain,  with  short 
offsets,  but  west  of  that  meridian  it  divides  into  several 

Sanges,  which  traverse  the  north-western  part  of  Spain  in 
ifferent  directions,  and  terminate  r^pectivetf  at  the  capes 
of  Ort^al,  Finisterre.  and  SiUeiro.  Inis  chaw,  which  m^- 
be  called  the  Cantabrian  range,  rises  in  its  eastem  parts  u 
aboiit  4uu(i  or  5000  feet  but  west  of  5*  W.  lat  >t  attains  a 
he^ht  of  5000  o*-  6000  feet,  and  even  more. 

South  of  these  mnges  extends  the  tahle-laqd  uf  Spain, 
the  highest  parts  of  wTgd^tSfgaie^Aw^O^C'W.long, 
vJiere  th^-  axe  team  8000  to  i6Q0  Ibet  abvw  the  level  el 
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the  sea.  The  country  east  of  this  line  deseenda  npidly. 
but  in  high  chains  of  nills,  irhjch  oontain  some  mountain 
summits,  to  the  Mediterranean.  Qn  the  highest  part  of 
the  lable-Und  also,  a  few  higlf  moun^ins  occur,  as  the 
Sitirrs  UrbioD,  which  rises  to  7272,  and  the  Sierra  Moling, 
to  4a00  feat,  but  thejr  do  not  form  continuous  chains.  The 
eouutry  vest  of  them  is  a  plain,  which  presents  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ievel  ground,  in  some  places  a  oilly  surface,  and  in 
others  ridges  about  lOOQ  feet  above  their  base.  Such  are 
the  ridges  whidb  divide  the  basin  of  the  river  Tajo  from 
that  of  the  Guadiana.  But'  between  the  Tajo  and  the  Duero 
the  dividing  ridge  rises  to  6000  or  6000  fbet,  and  attains  in 
the  Sierra  tie  Grredos  even  the  elevation  of  1 0,548  feet.  In 
its  continuation  towards  the  Atlantic  is  the  Serra  d'Gstrella, 
75!24  feet  hi^h  ;  and  even  the  Serra  do  Junto,  not  far  from 
its  terfuination  at  pabo  da  Koca,  is  Si319  feet  above  tlie 
sea. 

The  Sierra  Morena,  which  divides  the  haeips  of  the  rivers 
Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir,  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  table-land.  It  does  not  however  rise  much  above  it, 
the  mean  elevation  of  this  range  varying  between  300Q  and 
4000  feut.  South  of  Uie  Sierra  Morena  the  country  sinlu 
considerably  to  the  vaUef  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which,  in  its 
upper  part  is  only  about  1000  feet  above  the  b^a,  and  in  its 
lower  course  traverses  an  extensive  level  plain,  which,  near 
the  sea,  is  covered  with  swamps. 

This  valley  is  divided  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  long 
chain  of  mouptaina  mnpiag  east  and  west,  a  considerable 

{>art  of  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  has  there- 
ure  received  the  appropriate  name  of  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
highest  summits  occur  |)etween  3'  and  4°  W.  long.,  and  are 
theOerro  de  Mulbacen  (11,660  fe^t  high),  perro  de  Machos 
( U,(>£)6>,  Cerro'de  Veleta  (■!  1,387),  Cerro  de  Caldera(!  0,793), 
and  Cerro  de  Vajoi  Altos  (10.778).  Many  other  summits 
exceed  the  snow-line,  which,  in  this  latitude  is  i^lmut  900Q 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  between  the  plain  of  tfie  Garonne  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  presents  a  diffei^nt  cha- 
racter. It  contains  also  an  elevated  region,  rising  to  be- 
tween 2Q00  and  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^ut 
this  region  is  of  comparatively  small  extepf,  being  included 
between  44°  and  46°  N.  laL,  and  between  1'  and  4°  5.  long. 
On  its  suriace  rise  three  chains  of  inouiitains,  which  en- 
close the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  of  the  Upper  X<oire.  The 
most  western  part  is  called  the  mountains  q(  Auvergne,  the 
midfUe  the  mountains  of  Forez,  and  the  eastern  range  the 
Cevennos.  The  moHiitains  of  Auvergne,  wtiich  exhibit  un- 
etiiiivocal  signs  of  volcanic  or^in,  ris^  in  Mount  Cantal  to 
fi{|90  feet,  in  Mont  d*Or  to  62^0,  and  in  Puy  de  pdme  to 
4840  feet  The  country  west  pf  them  continues  high  and 
hillv,  but  gradually  declines  in  elevatipp  as  far  as  the  source 
uf  ihe  Cliarente,  from  which  point  to  the  sea  it  extends  in  a 
liiw  and  level  plain.  The  ipountains  of  Forez  rise  in  the 
i'iurre  Haute  to  UMit,  anj  in  the  Mounf  Me^dalene  to  43U0 
fotit-  The  two  chains  terminate  about  46{°  N.  lat.,  near 
tlic  town  uf  i^ouUn!!,  on  the  Allier:  the  country  extending 
lo  the  north  ani^  north-west  of  thein  has  an  undulating 
surface,  resembhng  that  of  tjie  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  varies  from  200  to  3u'0  fo^t  above  the  level  of  the 
and  does  not  exhibit  ranges  of  hills,  except  in  the  south 
ut'  Normandie  and  in  ^retagne,  w^ere  tht>  bills  nse  from 
lOUU  to  1500  fee)  above  the  sea. 

The  Covenhes,  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Uppr 
Loire  from  that  of  the  Rhone,  rise  in  Mount  Mezin  to  5820 
feet,  in  Mount  Pilate  to  3516  feet,  and  in  Moiint^rare  to 
4756  feet.  South  of  -J?*  N.  lat.  they  sink  down  to  (he  level 
country,  and  through  the  depression  thus  formed  runs  t]ie 
Canal  du  Centre.  North  of  this  canal  the  chain  rises  again, 
but  to  a  less  elevation,  and  is  here  called  the  C&le  d'Or, 
which,  between  47°  and  48"  N.  lat.,  terminates  in  a  hilly 
plain,  called  the  Plateau  de  J^ng'res.  Qn  {bis  plain,  which 
may  be  about  10()0  feet  above  the  sea,  several  of  the  rivers 
of  France  fake  their  rise,  and  among  others  the'  Seine. 
From  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  plain  issues  a'chain  of 
low  hills,  called  Monts  raucilles,  which,  at  48*^  N.  lat.,  ex- 
tend eastvrarf)  till  they  meet  the  higher  range  of  the  V  osges 
mountains,  wfiir^  rise  th  the  Ballon  de  Siilz  to  4560  (eeL 
The  fluun  of  the  Vosges  runs  parallel  to  the  Hhine  and  ter- 
minates at  a  shoff  rlistance  from  the  town  of  Afayence,  in 
ijie  MontTonnerre,  or  t}onnersberg,  2656  fee(  high.  West 
uf  this  cjiain,  as  far  ^  the  p8^e  d'Argoniie  (a  pihge  of  High 
hills  whio|i  issues  froo^  t|ie  western  extremity'  of  the  MoAto 
Faiii;i)i^  |^  jjepirat^  ^lie  ya}!ey  of  fh^'Heijwf  from  (he 


sources  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Seine),  extends  a 
rugged  country,  interserted  by  valleys  and  chains  of  hills, 
running  in  a  northern  direciion,  and  terminating  in  the 
Ardenn^  and  the  Eifel,  which  ar^  hilly  and  rugged  plains 
about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  occupying  the 
space  Qe^^eenthe  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  as  fbr  north  as 
50i*  N.  lat.  West  of  the  C8te  d'Argonne  extend  the  dry 
chalk-plaips  of  Champagn^,  which  gradually  spbside  in  the 
level  country  which  occOpies  the  ncffth  of  France  (the  de- 
partments of  Seine  and  Marne,  Aisne,  pise,  Sejnia  Inl8- 
rieure,  Somme,  Aifois,  and  Nord),  {ihd  joins  that  of  Bel- 
gium. On  this  only  a  few  hills,  and  those  of  very 
moderate  elevation,  occur  at  considerable  intervals. 

We  pass  now  to  that  portion  of  the  south  European 
mountain  system  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhone  and  of  the  Rhine.  Here  we  find  the  mountain 
^stem  of  the  Alps,  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  as  far  east  ^  18"  E.  long.,  and  cover  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  milBuring  on  an  average  about  130  miles 
across.  The  Alps  may  be  divided  into  the  Higher  and 
Lower  Alps.  The  Higher  Alps  extend  to  about  IS^K. 
Ion?,  and  the  Lovrer  between  13'  and  18^ 

The  Higher  Alps  bav^  the  form  of  a  quadrant, beginning 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ana  running  brst  due 
north,  but  gradually  declining  to  the  east,  until  they  run 
due  east,  in  which  direction  about  otie  half  of  their  course 
continues.  Their  mean  breadth  does  not  exceed  100  mdes. 
Many  hundred  summits,  perhaps  nop  less  than  a  thousand, 
rise  above  the  snow-line,  which  here  is  found  at  somewhat 
more  than  ^000  feet  above  the  seit '  The  h'gbest  summits 
are  Mont  Blanc  (15,748  feet),  >Ion):  Rosa  (15,170),  and 
Mont  Cervin  14,778  feet  aboye  the  sea.  The  valleys  by 
which  these  mountains  are  intersected'are  narrow,  and  sink 
down  to  2500  and  20(|0  fee^  and  still  lower. 

The  Lower  Alps  do  not  rise  to  so  great  an  elevatiop,  fbw  . 
of  the  summits  attaining  the  snow-line ;  the  highest  'sum- 
mit is  Mont  Terglou,  near  the  sources  of  t^it;  Save,  which 
is  9380  feet'above  the  sea.  But  the  space  occupied  by  these 
mountains  widens  considerablv  as  they  proceed  'eastward ; 
between  15"  and  16"  E.  long,  they  are  upwards  of  300  miles 
across,  arid  fill  up  the  whole  country  between  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  the  Danube.  They  form  also  several  chains  run- 
ning east  and  i^est,  between  which  there  are  wide  longitu- 
dinal valleys.  East  of  16°  E.  long.,  where  they  approach 
the  mountain  system  of  the  Balkan,  they  narrow  to' about 
80  miles,  and  continue  to  run  along  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  Alps  descend  with  a  rapid  slope  southvt^rtf  to  the 
plain  of  Lombardy,  ^hich  extends  from  the  western  part 
of  the  Higher  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.'  Its  length  is  a^iit 
2^0  miles,  with  an  average'  breadth  of  about  S'O.  Its 
Western  an4  higher  districts  are  about  400  feet  above  the 
sea.  hut  it  gradually  subsides  as  it  fidvances  east,  till'  It 
terminates  in  a  low  sandy  shore,  ^t  is  mostly  a  dead  flat, 
of  great  fertility,  and  very  well  cultivated. 

South  of  this  plain  extend  the  Apennines,  a  mountain- 
mn^  which,  at  its  westerri  extremity,  joins  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  runs  in  one  chain 
eastward  along  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  from  which  it  rises 
with  a  steep  ascent.  It  afterwards  turns  south  and  tra- 
verses, in'  different  chains,  the  peninsula  of  ItalVi  terminating 
at  its  most  southern  extr'emitvi  the  Capo  dell  Armi,  on  the 
stmits  of  Messina,  with  the  Monte  Aspro,  5300  feet.  Tlie 
highest  part  of  this  range  is  between  43*  q^nd  42°  N.  lat., 
where  the  Monte  Corho  or  GiranSasso  ditalia' rises  to  0510, 
ind  the  Monte  Sibilla  to  7200  feet  The  valleys,' which  are 
iticluded  between'its  several  ranges,  are  wid'e  and  fertile 
In  somEf  places  the  mountains  do  not  extend  to '  the  shores 
of  the  sed,  but  leave  spacious  plains,  as  is  tfie  case  along 
the  Adriatic,  north  of  4'j".  and  kgain  between  42°  and  43*. 
"phe  latter  plain,  called  the  Tavogliera  de  la  Fuglia,  is  a 
savanna,  without  trees,  and  of  very  indifferent  fertility, 
Along  ^he  Mediterranean  occurs  the  plain  of  Terra  di  La- 
vbro,  in  which  the  town  of  Naples  and  Mount  'Vesuvius  are 
situated,  one  of  tne  inost  'fETtUe  spo^  of  Europe  or  the 
World.  Many  of  the  mouiitainous  dutriets  along  the  Medi- 
terranean are  covered  with  lava. 

The  Island  of  Sicily,  which  U  separated  fnm  Italy  by  the 
strait  of  Messina,  has  a  hilly  surfbce.  Along  the  norihern 
coast  there  runs  a  chain  of  low  mountains,  which,  in  Moitnt 
Madohla,  rise  to  3788  fee).  TJncohnected  with  this  chain  is 
the  volcano  of  Mount  -(Btna,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
i0,800'  feet  above  ^e  sea.  Between  t^e  ^b,  with  wUc^i 
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arc  pkins  of  moderate  extent,  which  are  sometimes  nearly 
IMOliMtaboTetbesaa.  ' 

Tfae  island  id  Sardinia  eonsists  of  two  chains  of  moun-, 
tmSpm  running  north  and  south,  and  an  elevated  valley 
batwwn  them.  The  eastern  chain,  which  is  the  higher, 
tisM  in  Mount  Hchimaohiu  to  6000,  and  in  the.LyuBarra 
mountains  to  5768  feet.  The  western  chain  probably  does 
not  exceed  3000  feet  in  elevation.  Along  the  coast  there 
are  some  low  swampy  tracts. 

The  island  of  Corsica  is  still  more  mountainous.  If  a 
few  small  tracts  along  the  eastern  shores  are  excepted,  which 
are  covered  with  swamps,  it  is  everywhere  studded  with 
high  hills  and  ridges  of  mountains.  Some  of  the  summits 
attain  a  ereat  height  Monte  Rotoudo  is  9060,  and  Monte 
F^lia  Orha,  8691  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys  are 
numerous  hut  very  narrow,  and  of  indiflbreut  fertility. 

basing  to  the  countnes  north  of  the  Alpa  we  find  that 
this  great  mountain'Sintem,  at  its  i^stern  extremity,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Rhone,  ttom  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  its  junction  with 
the  river  Saone.  Immediately  north  of  the  Rhone  there 
rises  another  chain  of  mountains,  different  in  character  and 
in  elevation,  called  the  J  ura.  This  chain  extends  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  north-east  direction,  to  the 
river  Rhine,  on  whose  banks  it  terminates  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aar  and  the  town  of  Basel.  Its  length 
may  be  about  160  miles,  and  its  width  less  than  20  on  an 
average.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  parallel  ridges,  rising 
1000  feet  and  more  on  a  base  which  is  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Some  of  the  summits  exceed  5000  feet  in 
absolute  elevation.  The  highest  are  towards  the  southern 
axtrunity  of  the  range.  The  Pr6  des  Harmiers  aUains  5640, 
Reculet  5619,  and  the  I>61e  5500  feet. 

Along  the  south-east  side  of  the  Jura,  and  between  it 
and  the  Alps,  extends  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  h^^nning 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  terminating  on 
those  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  This  plain  is  between  1250 
and  1 350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  each  extremity 
some  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  the  central  dis- 
tricts exhibit  only  a  strongly  undulating  sur&ce.  Its  length 
may  he  about  180,  but  its  width  does  not  exceed  20  miles. 

Opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Jura,  but  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  rises  the  Black  Forest,  a 
mountain- range,  about  20  milw  across,  which  runs  paraDel 
to  the  Rhine,  and  nboua  western  ndes  approach  the  river 
aometimes within  three  or  fonrmilea.  It  terminatea  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Neekar.  Its  leiuth  tnay  be  hetmen  130 
and  140  miles.  The  upper  part  of  tiiis  range  extends  in 
wide  plains  more  than  3000  met  above  the  sea ;  the  numbw 
of  summits  which  rise  above  these  plains  is  not  great 
The  Feldbeif  attains  4912  feet  and  the  Kandel  4160  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Odenwald,  which  extends  between  the 
Neekar  and  Mayn,  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  considered 
as  its  continuation,  but  it  does  not  attain  an  equal  elevation, 
its  highest  summit,  the  Katzenbuckel,  rising  only  to 2000  feet 

Between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald  on  the  east 
and  the  Yoam»  mountains  on  the  west  li^  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  about  20  miles  in  width,  but  the  lengtii 
from  Basel  to  Mayence  is  not  less  than  200  miles.  At  its 
upper  exbwnity  it  ia  600  feet  hut  at  its  lower  hardly  more 
than  400  feet  above  the  sea.  This  vall^  presents  a  level 
nrthoe  nX  great  fertility. 

The  Rhine,  below  ttus  great  cataract  of  Sehafhausen,  is 
not  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
I^nube,  at  Danaueshingen,  nearly  under  the  same  me- 
ridian, is  2200  feet  above  it;  yet  between  both  rivers  no 
mountain-range  occurs.  With  only  a  hilly  suifece,  and  in 
an  extent  of  hardly  15  miles,  the  countrjr  rises  more  than 
1200  feet  This  billy  country  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  elevated  plain  of  Bavaria,  which  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  (about  471°  N.  lat),  between  the 
Black  Forest  and  Odenwsld  on  the  west  and  the  B^mer- 
wold  (forest  of  Bohemia)  and  Fichte^birge  on  the  east  to 
theTh\iringerWaldBndtheRhiHigebirge(51°N.lat).  The 
length  of  tuaplain  is  abont  1 80  mues,  and  its  breadth  about 
the  same.  The  western  port  of  the  plain,  which  joins  the 
Black  Forest,  is  hilly,  and  intersected  by  a  mountain-ridge, 
called  the  Rauhe  Alp.  whieh  runs  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube  fer  70  or  80  miles,  wiu  a  mean  width  of 
about  16  miles.  South  of  this  ridge  the  country  is  nearly 
20'10  above  the  sea,  but  ncH^  of  it  less  than  1000  feet. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  south  of  the  Danube,  is  nearly 
a  leveU  whieh  sinks  gradwdly  and  almost  imperceptibly 


from  the  feot  of  the  Alpa  towards  the  river.  The  town  of 
Munidt  whieh  nearly  oceupias  its  centre^  it  1 664  feet  above 
the  sea.  and  Ratishon,  on  the  Dannbe,  more  than  1000  feet. 
That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  north  of  the  Danube  ha* 
an  undulating  sumce,  upon  whieh  some  hills  rise  towards 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mayn.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  the  country  rises  slowly,  but  hardly  more  than  150 
feet  above  the  river,  when  it  ftirms  the  water-slied  between 
the  Danube  and  Mayn,  and  begins  -to  subside  towards  the 
bank  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  where  it  is  only  from  600 
to  800  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  elevated  plain  of  Bavaria  does  not  extend  fer  enough 
north  to  reach  the  Great  Plain,  being  divided  from  it  by  a 
mountain<region  which  extends  between  50^°  and  52*  N. 
lat  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  from  the  very  banks  or  the 
Rhine  to  the  Ficfatelgebti^  and  Brwebirge.  This  region, 
which  has  a  width  of  about  100  mUes,  contains  a  great 
number  of  ridges,  bearing  diArent  names,  tb^  mean 
elevation  is  about  3000  feet,  and  the  highest  summits  attain 
upwards  of  4000.  The  most  northern  of  these  ridges  is  tht, 
Harz.  For  a  more  pecuUar  account  of  them  we  refer  to 
Gkbicant. 

The  countries  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  are  to 
the  north  of  the  Higher  Alps.  To  the  north  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  and  divided  from  them  only  by  the  narrow  ralley  of 
the  Danube,  is  another  system  of  mountains,  which  en- 
closes, in  the  form  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  and  might  therefore  be  railed  the  Bohemian 
mountains.  The  several  ridges  of  which  it  consists  have 
different  names.  They  attain  a  mean  elevation  of  3000  or 
3500  feet  above  the  sea;  their  highest  summits  rardy 
exceed  5000  feet  The  great  vallejr  of  Bohemia,  whidi  a 
enclosed  by  these  ridges,  is  subdivided  into  numennu 
smaller  valleys  by  the  lower  ridges,  which  advance  into 
it  from  those  which  surround  it  Near  the  higher  rid^ 
the  sur&ce  of  these  valleys  is  1 500  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  sea,  but  they  subside  rapidly  towards  the  middle  of  the 
great  valley,  where  tbey  are  not  more  than  700  and  900  feet 
above  the  sea.  Where  the  Elbe  carries  off  the  waters  of 
Bohemia  it  is  somewhat  less  than  400  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  mountain-system,  where 
the  rivers  Oder  and  Morava  take  their  origin,  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  commence.  Thev  run  first  due  east, 
then  decline  to  the  south-east  and  wben  in  that  direction 
the  range  has  passed  26°  E.  long^  it  tucns  suddenly  to  the 
west  um  having  proceeded  in  that  duectiw  to  23*  B.  long, 
it  gradually  dedines  to  the  south,  and  terminates  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  on  both  sides  of  die  meridian  of  22*. 
The  length  of  Uiis  range  does  not  fell  much  short  of 
800  mOes;  its  breadth  is  not  very  considerable,  in  a  few 
places  only^  exceeding  70  or  80  mues.  Its  meui  elevatiot. 
may  be  between  3000  and  4000  feet ;  but  in  two  places  it 
rises  much  h^her :  Tatra  Mount  which  is  intersected  by 
20°  E.  long.,  ia  an  enormous  mass  of  rock,  about  50  miles 
long  and  30  wide  in  the  central  parts,  whose  surfiice  is 
about  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Above  this  huge  mass 
there  rise  about  ten  peaks  which  exceed  8000  feet.  lite 
highest  is  the  Peak  of  Lomnitz,  which  rises  to  8675  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Peak  of  Eisthal  (dale  of  ice)  is  8640, 
and  the  Knrwan  8160  feat  high.  Elevated  summits  occur 
again  on  the  most  southern  part  of  the  range,  where  the 
Kizesd  attains  8700  feet  and  Mount  Soml  757S  toeu  To- 
wards the  great  plun,  and  on  the  uwtfa  and  east  the  nmge 
sinks  with  gentle  slopes,  forming  no  offsets,  except  a  few 
short  ones  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Pruth,  Serith.  and 
Suezava,  between  47"  and  46^*  N.  lat  But  some  consider- 
able offsets  occur  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  ranee. 
Four  chains  are  detached  from  it  between  IB*  and  20°  E. 
long.,  which  run  southward  and  terminate  not  fer  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  after  traversing  the  north-western 
part  of  Hungary:  they  are  oompr^en&d  under  the  general 
term  of  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains,  frova  their  being  rich  in 
gold  and  silver  ore.  The  valleys  between  them  are  waie 
and  fertile.  No  considerable  chain  branches  off  from  the 
middle  part  of  the  lange^  but  from  is*  eastern  extremis 
fear  or  five  ridges  issue:  these  ridges  running  in  a  western 
direction  some  hundred  miles,  traverse  IVau^vama,  and 
render  the  whole  of  this  eonntary  a  snooesrion  n  monatains 
snd  wide  valleys,  which  are  senerally  very  ^tile. 

Between  these  offsets  of  the  Carpathians  on  the  east  the 
principal  range,  and  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Alps(I6*  E.  loi^\ 
lies  the  phun  of  HnniKZ^       t^iwmm'f  tfcai  ii 
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itMluddd  vidiia  the  South  European  mountain-Bysteia.  It 
extend*  fitDm  north  to  eouth  about  300  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  not  jus.  The  Danube  traTerses  it  To  the  west 
of  the  Danube  ii  ■  small  lange  on  the  plain,  the  Bakony 
Mountains^  whidh  rise  in  their  highest  part  Homevhat  more 
than  2000  feet;  and  &rther  south  (near  46°  N.  tat),  the 
hills  of  FunfkircheD  oecur:  but  both  these  ranges  occupy 
only  a  small  surface.  The  plain  east  of  the  mnube  is  a 
dead  flat  Hut  portion  vhich  lies  west  of  the  Danube  is 
fertile,  as  well  as  that  which  skirts  the  Hungarian  Ore 
Mountains,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  either 
covered  with  sand  or  swampy,  and  affords  only  indifferent 
pasture.  This  great  plain  towards  the  south  is  only  300  fbet 
above  the  sea,  but  towuds  the  north  it  rises  to  400  and 
450  feet 

South  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  between  them 
and  the  lower  course  ^  the  Danube,  extends  the  plain  of 
Wallachia,  290  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  end  about 
1  JO  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  generally  level,  but  towards  the 
mountains  undulating;  in  its  lower  parts  along  the  Danube 
it  is  only  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  great  fer- 
tili^,  but  in  many  places  swampy. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  South  European  moun- 
tain-system  is  formed  by  the  Balkan,  which,  with  its  nume- 
rous branches,  traverses  the  most  eastern  of  the  three 
great  southern  peninsulas,  which  advance  from  the  body  of 
the  continent  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Balkan 
range  is  not  disjoined  from  the  Alps  by  any  natural  sepa- 
ration, but  is  so  closely  connected  with  them  as  to  form  a 
continuation  of  that  mountain-system.  Geographers  have 
however  aaaumed  a  dividing  line  about  18°  E.Iong. 

From  this  line  the  principal  range  of  the  Balkan  runs 
in  a  south-east  direction  till  it  reaenes  2^  E.  long.,  from 
which  point  it  continues  in  a  general  due  east  direction  till 
it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Cape 
Emineh.  The  length  of  this  chain  may  be  about  fiOO 
miles.  Its  elevation  is  considerable  west  of  24*  E.  long., 
especially  between  22"  and  24°  E.  long.,  where  a  great  part 
of  the  chain,  called  here  Sfaardagh  (Scardus)  and  Egrisu 
Dagh,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  shows  that  it 
must  rise  at  least  to  9000  ket.  East  of  24^  B.  long,  it 
ices  not  rise  so  high,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  this  part  its 
mean  elevation  varies  between  3000  and  4000  f^t  TtM 
extent  of  country  covered  with  this  ranee  and  its  numerous 
branches  is  very  great  West  of  24"  E.  long.,  all  the  im- 
imense  tract  which  lies  between  the  Save  and  Danube  on 
the  north  and  the  Adriatic  as  fhr  south  as  Cape  Linguetta 
or  Karabumu,  presents  nothing  but  a  eonHnuous  suoeesrion 
of  high  mountains  and  gennally  very  narrow  valleys,  and 
IS  prubably  the  most  tugged  put  of  Europe,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  least  known.  The  country  which  lies  between 
the  great  range  and  the  Danube,  east  of  24°,  is  only  moun- 
tainous near  the  foot  of  the  range,  for  its  offsets  rapidly 
decrease  in  height  and  subside  as  tbev  approach  the  river, 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  country  exnibits  merely  an  un- 
dulating surface. 

From  the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan  three  ranges 
branch  off:  the  eastern,  which  leaves  the  principal  range 
about  70  or  80  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  is  ealledSb«n<^a 
or  Standies  Dagh,  and  runs  south-east  parsllel  to  the 
Black  Sea,  but  gradually  approaching  it  About  50  miles 
west  of  Constantinople,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  terminates 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maritza.  The  latter  portion  is 
called  Tekir  Dt^h.  Both  parts  are  of  moderate  elevation. 
The  second  range  branches  off  from  the  Balkan  east  of  24° 
E.  long.,  and  runs  first  south-east  till  it  approaches  the 
Agean  Sea,  within  20  or  30  miles,  when  it  turns  east  and 
terminates  neariy  opposite  the  Tekir  Dagh,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maritia.  Tliis  chain,  called  Dispoto-Dagh,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  though  none  of  its  summits  seem  to 
attain  the  snow-line. 

The  country  between  the  Sbrandja  Mountains,  the  Dis- 
poto  Dagh,  and  the  Balkan  is  only  mountainous  towards 
the  two  lu^n■med  ranees ;  the  greater  portion  of  it  rises 
onl^  into  hill^  separated  ficm  one  another  by  wide  valleys, 
which  in  sevenl  places  spread  out  into  plains  of  moderate 
extent.  This  country  possesses  great  fertility,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  parts  of  Europe. 

The  third  and  most  considerable  range,  which  branches 
off  from  the  Balkan  on  its  southern  side,  since  no  modem 
name  has  been  assigned  to  it  may  bo  called  by  the  antient 
denomination  of  Pindus.  It  leaves  the  principal  range  near 
32°  £.  long.,  and  runs  sou^  forming  the  watershed  be- 


tween the  hvsrs  which  fUI  into  the  Adriatic  and  those 
which  empty  themselves  into  die  Agean  Sea.  It  may  be 
considered  as  tmninating  south  of  39°  N.  lat  with  Mount 
Veluohi  (7667  fiset  high^  Tb»  \engtik  of  this  chain  is  up- 
wards of  200  miles;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  upper 
range  is  fbr  eight  or  nine  months,  and  some  summits  pro- 
ba1%  the  whole  year  rouu'd,  noveied  with  snow. 

The  country  between  this  range  and  the  Adriatic  is  very 
mountainous:  it  generally  consists  of  high  ranges  and 
deep  and  narrow  valleys,  though  in  some  places  there  are 
elevated  plains  of  moderate  extent  as  that  on  which  the 
town  of  Joannina  (or  Yanina)  is  built  which  probably  is  at 
least  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Pindus  range  are  leA 
mountainous.  That  portion  which  extends  north  of  40° 
N.  lat  contains  high  summits  and  ridges  near  the  great 
range;  but  as  it  approaches  the  sea  the  mountains  subside 
into  hills,  and  the  valleys  widen  by  degrees  into  plains. 
Mount  Athos,  or  Hagion  Oros,  is  an  isolated  mass  which 
terminates  the  most  eastern  of  three  projecting  tongUM  d 
land,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  6349  feet. 

Near  40"  N.  lat.  a  lateral  chain  branches  off  from  the 
Pindus  range.  It  is  called  Volutza  Dagh  and  runs  east 
terminating' near  the  sea  in  Mount  Olympus,  which  attams 
the  height  of  6520  feet.  Near  39°  N.  lat.,  between  Mount 
Itamo  (5789  feet  high>  and  Mount  Veluchi  (7657),  two 
lateral  chains  branch  off  to  the  east  and  terminate  respec- 
tively on  each  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun.  In  the  northern 
range,  called  by  the  Greeks  that  of  Othrys,  the  leraco- 
vouni  rises  to  the  heigfat  of  5670  fact.  In  the  southern 
range,  known  among  tne  antients  by  the  name  of  Oeta,  the 
Katavothron  rises  to  7070  feet  Between  tiie  Oifarys,  the 
northern  of  these  two  ranges,  and  the  Volutza  Da^h  is  the 
plain  of  Thessaly,  celebrated  fh>m  the  most  remote  antiqui^ 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Though  it  extends  nearly  60 
miles  from  north  to  south  it  is  much  narrowed  by  liills. 
which  advance  from  the  ne^hbouring  ranges  1 5  or  20  mile* 
into  the  plain,  and  on  the  sea  side  it  is  shut  in  by  a  barrier 
of  mountains. 

The  country  south  of  the  Oeta  range  and  the  Gulf  of 
Arta  is  mountainous  in  its  western  districts,  but  farther 
east  it  assumes  a  more  undulating  surface,  though  some  of  its 
numerous  elevations  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains,  at 
Mount  Parnassus,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  to  6000  feet  and 
several  others  are  perhaps  not  much  lower. 

Round  the  lake  of  Topolias,  the  antient  Copais,  there  is  an 
extensive  plain,  whose  surfiwe  is  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  lera  and  walled  in  on  the  east  by  the  high  moun- 
tains which  line  the  westani  margin  of  the  Euripua.  Some 
of  these  mountnins  are  above  SOOO  and  others  above  3000 
feet  high. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Morea  is  united  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a  rocky  isthmus  which  in  one  part  contains  a  con. 
siderable  depression,  across  which  several  attempts  were 
made  in  antient  times  to  cut  a  canal.  The  Morea  preserves 
the  character  of  the  countries  which  are  dependent  on  the 
Balkan,  being  very  mountainous,  especially  in  its  eastern 
parts,  where  several  lofty  ranges  run  in  a  south-eastern  or 
southern  direction.  Mount  Zyna,  the  Cyllene  of  the  Greeks, 
seems  to  be  the  knot  where  the  ranges  unite.  Cyllene  ie 
7744  feet  high,  but  the  Pentedaktylon  (Taygetusj.  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peniosula,  rises  to  7920  feet  The  cen- 
tral districts  of  the  peninsula  contain  some  elevated  plains 
which  are  probably  as  high  as  the  iuteriorof  Spain.  Tripo- 
litza  is  2224  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Madrid,  according  to 
Bauza,  is  2222  feet  above  the  same  level.  In  the  western  dis- 
districts  the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  hills ;  and 
several  plains  of  moderate  extent  occur  along  the  bay  of 
Koron  and  the  banks  of  the  Alpbeius. 

The  mountains  of  the  island  of  Eubooa,  which  lies  pa- 
rallel to  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Euboea.  belong  to  tlie 
mountain  system  of  Othivsand  of  Oeta,  from  which  it  is 

X rated  on  tlie  north  ana  wast  by  those  prodigioDS  fissures 
lb  form  the  sea-valleys  or  channels  of  Trikiri  and  the 
EiuipuB. 

T%e  Oreat  PAite.— Beginning  at  its  western  extremity, 
we.  find  that  between  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  the 
Elbe,  the  country  hardly  in  any  place  rises  to  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  sunace  u  covered  with  a  SU9- 
cession  of  moors  and  heaths,  ill  adapted  for  agriculture, 
except  in  the  alluvial  tracts  along  tne  rivers.  But  this 
sterile  country  is  surrounded  by  fertile  marshes,  whi^h  ruu 
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nacetsary  tu  defend  them  by  dykes  fiom  the  invasion  of  toe 
waves.  Toe  width  of  th^  manihes  varies  from  one  to  four 
or  fiv<i  miles,  except  at  the  weatem  extremity,  where  they 
nccupy  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Holland.  Towards  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  the  soil  mostly  consist!  of  sand,  hut  it 
begins  here  to  be  covered  with  forests. 

The  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  are  more' 
fertile,  though  the  sandy  soil  prevails,  especially  towards 
the  north ;  yet  even  here  ntenaive  tracts  of  fntile  land 
3ccur.  Towards  the  mottntain  r^ion  which  borders  on  it 
on  the  south,  especially  in  Silesia  «nd  the  southern  districts 
of  Poland,  the  country  muy  be  cciigidered  as  rather  fertile. 
No  marshes  occur  along  the  Baltie.  but  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this  sea  a  series  of  amall  lakes  begin  which 
run  parallel  to  the  shore  and  follow  its  sinuosities.  Their 
distance  from  the  sea  is  about  5U  mUes,  and  they  are  situ- 
ated on  the  highest  part  of  the  plain,  perhaps  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  150  fe^t.  They  form  the  watershed  between 
the  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic  and  those  which 
run  southwards  into  the  interior  of  the  plain. 

That  portion  of  the  plain  which  we  nave  so  &r  noticed 
ii  drained  by  rivers  which  niginate  in  themoimtiiiiHnKion 
south  of  it  and  traverse  it  in  a  north-vastam  or  northern 
direction.  But  east  of  the  upper  bnnobes  of  the  Vistula, 
the  rivers  originate  in  the  plaui  itself  wUch  they  drain. 
These  rivers  run  either  north-west  and  north  to  tlw  Baltic 
and  White  Seas,  or  south  and  south-east  to  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas.  The  watershed  which  separates  their 
sources  begins  about  23°  B.  long,  on  th«  northern  declivity 
of  the  Can>athian  Mountains,  in  a  range  of  bills  which  sepa- 
rate the  Saan,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Dniester.  This  range  of  hills  runs  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Bug,  another  tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  where  it  turns  north,  and  is  lost  in  the  pUin. 
It  IS  soon  replaced  by  an  immense  swamp,  the  largest 
in  all  Europe.  The  principal  body  of  this  swamp  covers 
nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  river  Priepsc,  which  ex- 
tends about  200  miles  east  and  west,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  100  mUes.  It  also  continues  nonhvard,  bat 
with  a  much  diminished  width,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Ntemen.  Beresina.  and  Vilia,  and  terminates  on  t)ie  hanks 
of  the  Dtina,  south  of  Diinaburg  and  PolotJi.  The  sur- 
face covered  by  this  swamp  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  Some  parts  of  it  are  wooded.  We  do  not  knoyt 
what  is  the  elevation  of  this  swamp  above  the  level  of  the 
aea,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  not  less  than  300  feet. 
Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  swamp  the  water- 
shed turns  due  east,  and  is  here  formed  by  an  undulating 
country  which  separates  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers 
Duna  and  Dnieper.  But  where  it  approaches  the  sources 
of  the  Volga  it  turns  first  north-east  and  then  north,  and 
here  it  is  overtopped  by  steep,  and  rocky  hills,  called 
the  Hills  of  Waluai,  which  me  highest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  where  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  This  seems  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  watershed.  It  continues  in  a  northern 
direction  till  it  passes  60"  N.  lat  between  the  lakes  of  Onega 
and  Bielo  Osero,  and  then  turns  south-east  to  the  sources  of 
the  Suchona,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Dwina  :  thence  it 
proceeds  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  sources  of 
the  Petshora.  which  &lls  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  of  the 
Kama,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
Uralian  rang^e.  That  portion  of  the  watershed  which  is 
east  of  the  hills  of  Waldai  is  covered  with  an  immense 
forest,  called  the  Forest  of  Volkhonsky. 

llie  country  north  of  the  watershed  in  general, 
of  moderate  mtility ;  there  are  some  districts  wmch  are 
covered  with  sand,  while  others  have  a  rich  soil.  Iliat  series 
of  small  but  very  numerous  lakes  which  we  noticed  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain  continues  in  this  at  nearly  the 
same  distenoe  from  the  Baltic,  formit«  likewise  a  subordi- 
nate watershed.  East  of  22°  E.  long.  Qowever  it  stretdies 
&rther  inland,  approaching  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
great  sw^p,  and  then  continues  north  of  it  alon^  the 
watershed  to  the  hills  of  Waldai,  and  still  farther  in  the 
Forest  of  Volkhonsky,  where  it  terminates  near  35°  E-  long- 

llie  country  aorih  of  60°  N.  lat.  is  only  in  a  few  places 
fit  for  agriculture,  partly  on  aocount  of  its  cold  climate,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  That  portion 
which  lies  west  of  the  lake  of  Qn^a  is  rocky,  and  is  mosdy 
tnversed  by  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  which  lie  in  a  north  and 
south  direction.  These  hills  rise  in  some  places  to  500  w 
«00  feat  above  the  sea.   Most  of  them,  aa  well  as  the  )ev«l 


country  between  them,  affords  excellent  paa^re  grouni 
This  region  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  Isree  labiM, 
which  cover  nearly  one-fourlh  of  its  surface,  ana  sire  cor- 
nected  by  short  natural  channels.  The  largest  of  these 
lakes  are  the  Ladoga.  Onega,  SaJma,  and  Enara. 

Timxe  are  only  a  few  lakes  east  of  the  lake  of  Onega.  It 
appears  that  the  watershed  here  rises  to  a  greater  elevatioD. 
and  that  the  slope  of  the  oountry  is  more  rfigular.  Its 
souUwm  districts  an  still  covered  with  forests,  and  a  taw 
spots  are  enltivated;  but  its  nortbem  districts  extend  in 
imiDMise  plains,  eovoed  with  moss,  which  bv  attracting  the 
watw  of  the  melting  snow  rmders  them  impassable  for  the 
greatest  part  ot  the  smnmOT.  A.  fow  rocky  ranges  of  hills 
occur  on  this  plain*  but  we  are  not  aoquainteo^with  their 
direction  and  elevation. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Great  Plam  extends  to  the 
south  of  the  watershM.  Contiguous  to  its  southem  decli- 
vity extends  a  country  of  great  fertility,  from  300  to  4ii0 
miles  in  width.  It  begins  on  the  west  near  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  terminates  on  the  east  where 
the  Volga  begins  to  run  south-south-wesL  The  parallel  of 
49°  f<Hins  its  soutbon  boundanr.  as  fhr  east  as  about  40°  B. 
laof;.,  whence  it  runs  in  a  north-eastern  line  to  the  town  of 
Sinibirsk  on  the  Volga.  The  town  of  Moskwa.  situated 
nearly  in  its  centre,  is  480  Ibet  above  the  sea.  The  country 
east  of  the  Volga,  as  flu  as  tiie  (Jralian  range,  is  mostly 
covered  with  hills,  And  is  even  mountainous,  being  traversed 
by  the  offset^  of  the  great  range :  it  is  of  moderate  fertility 
in  the  valleys,  which  are  firequently  wide.  The  hills  and 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests. 

To  tne  south  of  this  r^ion  extend  the  deserts  which  are 
called  (he  Steppes.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Steppes,  the  line  of  separation  between  iLcm 
being  toe  high  ground  which  extends  north  and  south  be- 
tween the  Don  and  Volga.  The  Higher  Steppes  occupy  the 
western  part  of  the  plam,  extending  south  of  the  ferii^v  re- 
gion to  toe  very  sh<lires  (tf  the  Black  Sea.  Their  elevation 
above  the  sea  may  be  between  150  and  200  foot.  They  are 
without  trees,  produce  only  in  some  places  a  fbw  shmbs.  and 
are  overgrown  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  with  a  coarse 
grass,  which  affords  very  indifferent  pasture.  In  the  Iptier 
part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  their  dry  brown  surfai-e 
shows  no  sign  of  v^etation.  Agriculture  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  narrow  bottoms  along  the  rivers.  The  penin- 
sula of  the  Crimea  is  connected  with  them  by  a  low  isthmus. 
Three-fourths  of  its  smfece  resemble  the  Lower  Stepper ; 
but  on  its  southem  shores  rises  a  qioantain-Ange,  whose 
highest  summit,  theChatyr  Dagfa,  is  6040  feet  The  valleys 
of  this  range  are  fertile. 

The  Lower  Steppes  are  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe, 
extending  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Uraliuu 
range  and  Mount  Cauc^us  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
UraU  and  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga. 
They  occupy  a  space  more  thvi  twioe  as  large  as  the  area 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  southern  part  is  hnrer  ^an  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  Caspian  Sea  being  more  than  300  feet 
beneath  it,  and  the  adjacent  country  riuug  very  tittle  above 
its  shores.  The  town  of  Saratow  on  the  Volga,  more  than 
300  miles  from  the  Caspian,  is  not  above  the  sea-level.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  higher  the  northern  districts  of 
these  steppes  rise,  nor  if  their  soil  difffirs  from  that  of  the 
southem,  which  are  oovertMl  with  a^ne  sand,  intermixed 
with  shells,  producing  no  trees  nor  shrulra,  but  at  cerlain 
seasooK  a  scanty  grass.  This  soil  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  saline  matter,  arid  most  of  tb^  laluw  which  occur 
here  contain  ^uch  a  quantity  of  salt  that  it  crystallizes  in 
summer,  and  supplies  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Russia.  In  no  part  of  these  steppes  fu-e  any  traces  of 
agriculture  visible  except  in  the  neighbourhood  m  As- 
trakhan. 

We  shall  condude  this  general  survey  of  Europe  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  UrMian  range,  which  runs  about  1 5U0  miles, 
first  south  and  then  south-south- east,  rises  in  its  higbest 
summit,  the  Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  to  more  than  6800  feet 
above  the  sea ;  that  the  Lower  Steppes  e:riead  east  of  the 
river  Ural  far  into  Asia ;  ami  that  Mount  Caucasus,  though 
only  few  of  its  summits  attain  the  snow-Une,  rises  in  its 
highest  summit  higher  th.in  the  l^mnt  Slboon  at- 
taining an  elevation  of  1 6,800  fbet. 

Looking  at  the  map  of  Europe  we  find  that  its  coast-line 
ii  formed  alternately  by  wide  projecting  pronumtories  aad 
deep  bays,  which  divide  thorn  from  one  another.  This  p«- 
eutiaritf  bu  led  a  mgfi  V"i9otti^^^^i^^tam  to  a 
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sea-faring  lifb,  and  aa  the  winds  and  weather  in  the  waters 
that  surround  this  continent  are  not  regulated  b;  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  are  subject  to  continual  changes,  ihis  ciruum- 
stance  has  given  to  them  that  boldness  in  maritime  enter- 
prise which  forms  the  most  distinguishing  ftmture  in  their 
character,  and  raises  them  above  most  other  oivflised  na- 
tions of  the  globe. 

Europe,  in  tact,  considered  by  itself,  is  only  a  lai^  penin- 
sula, wbif:h  is  Airtlier  cut  up  into  a  great  number  of  smaller 
peninsulas  by  the  interior  seas  and  gul&  which  penetrate  ftr 
inland  into  the  main  mass  of  the  peninsula ;  consequently, 
in  proportion  to  its  surface,  it  presents  a  much  greater  extent 
of  coast  than  any  other  of  the  great  divisiona  of  the  globe, 
as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  table,  which  however  must 
be  consideFed  ouiy  as  a^ugfa  approxfanation : — 

Ratio  of  oar  mile  of 
Sufkee  ta  ComI-Sw.  oMkMhie  to  area 

■q«un  iallM.  Mllas.  U  •qwie  dUm, 

Asia     .  IMOMOO   3M00;oriii-   flOO ;  or  inoludiiw 
otttdiiag  the  thet8liiids»43£ 
islands, 
40,000. 

Africa  .  14,000,000  16.000  900 
Europe  3,900,000  80.000  196 
America  16,000.000    32.000  (without  470 

the  coast  of 

the  Arctic 

Sea). 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  which  all  the  seas,  that  wash 
the  shores  of  Euf'ope  are  connected,  except  the  Caspian 
(and  this  Is  rather  to  he  considered  as  m  immense  inland 
lake>,  forms  the  Bay  of  Biscay  between  Cape  Finisterre  and 
the  island  of  Ushant ;  the  English  Channel  between  the 
northern  coasts  of  France  and  the  southern  coasts  of  Eng- 
land ;  St  Geoi^'s  Chuinel,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  and  the  North  Sea,  which  separates (}reat  Britain 
from  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 
The  North  Sea  might  be  considered  a  closed  sea,  as  it  u 
united  on  tlie  -south  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  Atlantic 
only  by  the  straits  of  Dove'r,  which,  between  the  South 
Foreland  in  .Kent  and  Cape  Grisnez  in  France,  is  only 
eighteen  miles  wide,  und  by  the  comparatively  narrow 
channel  called  the  English  Channel,  if  it  were  not  on  the 
north  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  open  and  wide 
expanse  of  sea  which  separates  North  Britain  from  Norway. 

The  close  seas,  which  are  united  to  the  Atlantic  by  straits, 
are  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  with 
the  latter  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  connected. 

The  White  Sea,  the  smallest  of  these  inland  seas,  covers 
an  area  of  only  about  40,000  square  miles.  The  strait  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  that  poriion  of  the  Atlantic 
which  is  called  the  Arctic  ot  Icy  Sea,  is  about  200  miles 
long,  and  of  considerable  width,  its  narrowest  part  being 
from  3D  to  40  miles  across.  This  sea  is  entirely  or  par- 
tially covered  with  ice  during  fbur  or  five  months  of  the 
year.  Into  its  eastern  part  the  Dwina  fiilla;  and  mto  the 
wider  part  of  the  strait  the  river  Mezen. 

The  Baltic  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  a  channel 
with  about  80  or  90  miles  of  average  width ;  this  channel 
branches  off  fl-ottt  the  North  Sea  in  an  east-tlorth-east 
direction,  hut  aiiterwards  suddenly  turns  south.  That  por- 
tion which  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  and  extends  to 
the  eut-north-east  is  called  Skagerack,  or  the  Sleeve  by 
the  British  sailors,  and  the  other  part,  which  lies  south  and 
north,  the  tkittegat  At  the  soi|them  extremity  of  the 
Cattegat  are  the  three  straits  by  which  the  Baltic  is  entered 
like  three  gates.  The  Sound,  between  Zeeland  and  Sweden, 
is  the  passage  generally  taken  by  vessels ;  it  is  at  the  nar- 
rowest place  only  about  two  miles  wide.  The  Great  Belt  u 
in  the  middle  between  Zeeland  and  Fiineh,  and  eight  miles 
across  at  the  narrowest  place.  The  Uttle  Belt,  which  is 
only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  where  narrowest,  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  FGnen  fiom  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 
The  Baltic  forms  three  great  gulft— those  of  Riga,  Finland, 
and  Bothnia.  Receiving,  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  fall 
into  it,  great  masses  of  fresh  water,  it  is  less  salt  than  the 
Atlantic.  This  circumstance,  and  the  small  depth  of  its 
waters,  suflieiently  explain  why  ice  is  (brmed  nearly  every 
year  along  its  shores*  and  the  navigation  is  interrupted  fbr 
three  or  four  months. 

The  Mediterranean  ts  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  about  teh  miles  across.  It  is 
the  lugeic  of  the  bbu  teas  vludi  wash  the'  ihwea  of 
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Europe,  but  it  receives  the  drainage  of  a  comiiaratively 
small  portion  of  its  surfbce ;  the  number  of  rivers  which 
foil  into  it  is  very  considerable,  but  tew  of  them  run  100 
miles.  Evaporation  carries  off  a  Ux^t  portion  of  its  waters 
than  is  supplied  by  the  ri\-ets  which  flow  into  it  and  there  u 
aceordingiy  a  strong  eunent  setting  continually  through  the 
straita  of  Oibmltar.  A  motiou  of  its  waters  towuds  the 
east  is  proved  by  vessels  requiring  a  greater  time  to  sail 
from  the  coast  of  Syria  to  Gibraltar  than  ftx>m  Gibraltar 
to  Scanderoon.  Itt  waters  are  Salter  than  those  of  thp 
Atlantic.  It  also  forms  several  large  guli^ ;  as,  on  the 
European  side,  the  Bay  of  Lyon,  tltat  of  (Jenoa,  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  ifigean  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  By  means  of  this  ^ea 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  (one  mile  across  where  nar- 
rowest), the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  channel  of  Constan- 
tinople (six  Ibrlongs  across  at  the  most  narrow  place),  the 
Mediterranean  is  united  to  the  Black  Sea^  from  which  a 
constant  current  pours  through  the  narrow  straits  into 
the  Agean.  [BinaA.]  The  Bluk  Sea  is  connected  by 
the  strait  of  Yenlkale  with  the  Sea  of  Axof.  It  is  leas 
salt  than  the  Mediteminean,  and  its  northern  shores  in 
winter  are  ftequently  fringed  with  ice. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  whose  north-western  shores  only  are 
included  in  Europe,  is  the  largest  of  the  numerous  seas 
without  an  outlet  which  occur  In  the  nrath-westem  regions 
of  Asia.  Ice  is  formed  every  winter  along  its  ntnlberl' 
shores.  Its  waters  are  salt,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
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When  we  consider  these  seu  as  the  receptacles  of  the 

drainage  of  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  that  those 
towards  the  east  have  the  most  extensive  basins.  The  basin 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  thoivh  it  is  only  drained  by  two  large 
rivers,  the  Volga  and  ue  Ural,  occupies  a  surface  of 
650,000  square  miles,  as  for  as  it  belongs  to  Europe,  and 
runs  with  its  northern  boundary  along  the  parallel  of  60" 
N.  lat  The  basin  of  the  Volga,  the  largest  of  the  nvera  of 
Europe,  contains  an  area  of  above  750,000  square  miles. 
The  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  is  somewliat  larger.  Its  south- 
western boundary  is  formed  by  the  principal  nngfi  of  the 
Alps ;  its  north-westom  by  a  hne  drawn  nom  Switzwland 
to  Moscow ;  and  another  line  firom  this  laty  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tolg^  fatau  its  norUi-eastem  border.  Its  area 
in  Europe  is  rather  more  than  900,000  square  miles. 
The  countries  which  are  comprehended  in  the  European 
part  of  its  basin  are  dixined  by  the  Danube,  Dnieper, 
Dniester,  Don,  and  Kuban,  and  their  tributaries.  The 
basin  of  the  Baltic  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  including  the 
Cattegat  and  Skagerack.  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
countries  which  belong  to  Europe ;  their  basin  extends  over 
a  surfoce  of  nearly  900,000  miles,  though  perhaps  none  of 
its  rivers  rise  more  than  350  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
straight  line.  The  great  rivers  which  foil  into  the  Baltic 
are  the  Oder,  Tistula.  Ni£men,  Duna,  Newa,  and  the 
numerous  rivers  descending  ftom  the  Scaifdinavian  range, 
as  the  Tbmea-eK  Calix-elC  Lulea-elf,  Pitea-elf,  Scaleftea- 
elt,  Umea-«lf,  Anffetman-dl^  Ind&ls-«lf^  Liunga-elf,  Lius- 
na-d£  and  Dal-«f;  and  likewise  the  GStba-elf,  and 
Glommen,  which  foil  into  the  Cattegat  and  Skagerack, 
The  basin  of  the  White  Sea  is  drained  by  the  Dwina,  the 
Mezen,  and  Petshora,  and  some  other  smaller  rivers,  and 
occupies  a  sur&ce  of  about  400,000  square  miles.  Th  ugh 
the  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic  from  Cape  North  Kyn  to 
Cape  Tarifo,  oomprebends  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the 
western  decUvity  of  Europe,  including  the  British  islands, 
its  basin  probably  does  not  much  exceed  600,000  square 
miles.  No  considerable  river  flows  into  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween Cape  North  Kyn  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe..  Into 
the  North  Sea  there  flow  the  Elbe,  Ems,  the  Rhine, 
Schelde,  and  of  the  riven  of  Great  Britain,  the  Spey,  Tav, 
Forih,  Humber,  and  Thames;  into  the  English  ChanneX 
only  the  Seine :  into  St  George's  Channel,  the  Severn ; 
Rto  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  Loire  and  Garonoe^  and  imme- 
diately into  tlie  Atwntic  the  Clyde,  the  Shannon,  tn^ 
Duero,  Tajo,  Guadiana,  and  Giudalquivir.  The  basin  of 
the  Hediterrarean,  indudlnic  the  Aichipelai;(^  is  by  Ikr  the 
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■maUMt  of  all  those  vhich  belong  to  the  inland  seas  of 
Europe,  comprehending  only  about  250,000  square  miles. 
The  largest  of  its  rivers,  the  Rhone,  flows  only  500  miles, 
including  its  bends.  The  other  rivers,  vhich  are  of  a  con- 
siderable length,  are  the  Ebro  in  Spain ;  the  Po  and  Tiber 
in  Italy,  ai^  ue  riven  of  Albania  and  the  Maritu  in  Turkey. 
All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  Sea  rise  in  the  South  European  mountain  region ; 
those  which  foil  into  the  Black  Sea  rise  within  the  Great 
Plain  except  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  drain 
about  one-uird  of  the  mountain  region.  The  rivers  which 
run  to  the  Caspian  rise  partly  on  the  watershed  of  the  Great 
I'lain,  and  partly  in  the  Uralian  range ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  those  that  drain  the  basin  of  the  White  Sea.  The 
rivers  which  How  (torn  the  east  into  the  Baltic  rise  on  the 
Great  Plain ;  those  which  flow  into  it  from  the  south  rise  on 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  region :  and  those  which  foil  into 
it  from  the  iK»th  dewend  iVom  the  Scandinavian  range. 

CKmote.— The  climate  of  Europe  presents  great  difl^ 
ences,  if  we  compare  it  with  that  or  those  oountries  in  other 
divisions  of  the  globe,  which  lie  within  tile  same  parallels. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  is  much  colder  than  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
under  the  same  latitudes.  This  difference  is  in  some  places 
equal  to  10°  of  latitude.  Thus  we  find  that  the  mean  annual 
heat  of  London  (51°  31'  N.  lat.)  is  nearly  SO"  Fahr.,  while 
at  Quebec  (46°  48'  N.lat.)  it  hardly  exceeds  42°  Fahr.  At 
Ijsbon  (38°  43'N.lat.)it  is  6H°  Fahr., and  at  Williamsburg 
in  Virginia  (37°  5'  N.  lat.)  only  56°  Fahr.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe, 
especially  those  north  of  tha  Black  Sea,  are  much  colder, 
and  approach  in  dimate  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. At  Moaeow  (55**  47'  N.  lat)  the  mean  annual  h^t  is 
not  quite  3S°  Fahr.,  whilst  at  Edinburgh  (95"  58'  N.  laL)  it 
exceeds  47°  Fahr. 

This  difference  in  the  climate  of  Euro|>e  may  perhaps  be 
explained  hy  the  circumstance  that  this  continent  is  en- 
clcoed  on  moat  sides  by  seas  whose  water  is  warmer  than 
that  of  the  ocean  at  large.  The  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  irom  4°  to  5°  Fahr.  warmer  than  the  ocean  without  the 
straits.  Between  America  and  Europe  the  warm  water  of 
the  gulf  stream,  which  exceeds  the  heat  of  the  other  water 
of  the  Atlantic  by  8°  or  1 0°  Fahr.,  covers  a  surfoce  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  exhalations  of 
thi»  immense  expanse  of  warm  water  are  carried  by  the  pre- 
vailing western  and  south-westwn  winds  to  the  western 
shores  of  Europe.  Besides  this,  the  water  in  the  sea  be- 
tween Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  and  the  coast  of  Norway 
indicates  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  when  drawn  flrom 
some  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  on  the  sur- 
foce itself.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Scoresby,  though  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  all  other  seas,  as  for  as  we  know. 

Dr.  Brewster  however  thinks  that  there  are  two  frigid 
poles  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  the  degree  of 
warmth  increases  with  tlie  distance  from  the  meridian  in 
which  these  poles  are  situated.  By  comparing  the  few 
exact  meteorological  observations  which  have  been  made  in 
ranote  countries,  he  is  induced  to  infer  that  these  meridians 
are  about  90°  from  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and 
henee  he  presumes  we  may  account  for  the  greater  mildness 
<tf  the  clunate*  in  these  region*.  The  observations  whidi 
the  latest  traveller  through  the  north  of  Asia*  Dr.  Ennan, 
has  made  in  those  remote  countries,  seem  rather  to  oonflrm 
thsn  to  contradict  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brewster. 

With  respect  to  climate,  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  zones,  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern. 
These  zones  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  two 
lines,  of  which  the  northern  begins  near  60°  N.  lat,  on  the 
western  coast  and  terminates  between  55°  and  54°  N.  lat. 
on  the  Uralian  range  on  the  east;  the  southern  commences 
about  48°  N.  lat  on  the  west  *nd  terminates  on  the  east  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (45°  N.  lat).  In  the  northern 
lone  only  two  seasons  oocur,  summer  and  winter,  the  former 
lasting  lAOut  three  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  and 
the  latter  nearly  nine  months.  These  seasons  are  separated 
by  a  spring  and  autumn  of  a  fbw  days,  rarely  two  weeks* 
duration,  u  summer  the  heat  is  v«ry  great  and  the  vege- 
tation inconceivably  rapid.  The  winter  is  severe  and  bois- 
terous, and  brings  down  immense  quantities  of  snow.  #i 
the  rentral  zone  the  four  seasons  are  distinct  and  the 
^uaage  ftom  heat  to  e(dd  and  vice  veraS  is  verv  s^ual. 
The  heat  is  less  than  in  the  northern  zone,  and 'so  is  the 


cold  during  the  winter ;  still  frost  prevails  during  two,  three, 
or  four  months,  and  snow  is  common  except  on  the  ooastn. 
In  the  southern  zone  frost  is  either  not  folt  at  all  or  only 
during  a  few  days ;  and  snow  is  of  rare  occurrence,  or  it  doei 
not  lie  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  few  days.  V^etation 
accordingly  is  vvfy  Uttle  interrupted.  But  the  countries 
within  this  zone  tuive  abundant  rains  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  and  are  subject  to  great  and  long 
droughts  in  summer.  These  droughts  firaquentljr  continue 
for  four  or  five  months,  and  in  some  places  oocasionally  for 
eight  or  nine  months. 

IV.  The  Man  qf  £tfroiM.— Nearly  the  whole  population 
of  Europe  belongs  to  that  race  which  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  CaacoMxan  race;  but  along  the 
Uralian  range,  and  at  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
continent  a  fow  nations  occur  which  belong  to  the  Mon- 
golian race;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Magyars,  who 
inhabit  nearly  the  cratre  of  Europe  (Hungary). 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  rase  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  branches  and  several  smaller  ones,  if  we 
consider  them  with  reference  to  their  language.  The  finsl 
division  oomjirehends  those  languages  whi(£  are  derived 
from  the  Latm  and  an  admixture  of  the  languages  of  the 
antient  aborigines  and  of  ^e  later  destroyers  of  the  Roman 
empire.  These  languages  are  spoken  in  the  peninsulas  of 
Italy  and  Spain  said  in  the  countries  west  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine.  They  are  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  anil 
French  languages.  In  some  districts  of  the  countries  where 
these  languages  are  spoken  there  still  exist  the  languaget 
of  some  or  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Europe.  On  botb 
sides  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean  moimtains, 
south  and  west  of  the  river  Adour,  the  Basque  language 
is  spoken  by  a  population  not  exceeding  600,000  souU, 
accoiding  to  the  most  exact  computation.  The  Cymric 
langut^  is  spoken  in  Wales,  and  also  in  the  'iiterior  dis- 
tricts of  the  most  north-western  peninsula  of  France,  which 
is  called  Bretagne  (Little  Britain),  by  a  population  amount- 
ing to  about  2,000,000  individuals.  The  most  extensive  of 
these  languages  is  the  Celto-Gaelic  language,  which  is  etill 
prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the 
northern  districts  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  speak  it  perhaps  does  not  fall  short  of  7,OUO,000. 
Many  persons  think  that  the  Cymric  and  Celto-Gaelic 
languages  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  dialects  (tf  the 
same  original  language. 

Hie  second  grnit  branch  of  the  languages  is  formed  by 
those  of  Teutonic  oiuin.  These  langusges  are  spoken  bV 
the  inhabitants  of  Kigland.  a  Kmt  part  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Norvay,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
end  the  NeUierlands.  In  every  one  of  these  countries  a 
pecular  dialect  is  apoken,  though  the  affinity  of  all  Ihew 
languages  cannot  be  questioned.  It  would  seem  as  if  these 
languages  bad  been  introduced  into  these  countries  by  their 
first  inhabitants,  or  aborigines,  as  at  present  no  other  lan- 
guage is  spoken  in  any  of  these  districts  (with  die  exception 
of  the  British  islands),  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  in  histori- 
cal records  of  such  other  languages  ever  having  existed. 

The  third  great  family  of  languages  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Slavonian.  The  most  western  tribes 
that  speak  th^e  languages  are  found  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Germany.  The  Czekes  inhabit  Bdiemia,  and  the 
Wendes  thenortn-westem  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia.  In  the  south-western  part  of  the  same  province 
Polish  is  spoken.  Between  Vienna  and  Trieste  is  another 
Slavonian  tribe,  also  called  Wendes,  or  Windea  by  the 
Germans ;  hut  they  caUTtbemselves  Slovenzi.  Towaraa  the 
south  the  Slavonian  language  extends  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  Balkan,  the  inhabitants  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Sla- 
vonia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  speakins  dialerts  of 
that  language.  From  these  extreme  points  the  Slavonian 
language  is  spoken  over  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  of 
Europe  to  the  Dorders  of  Asia,  on  the  Uralian  range,  and  on 
the  river  Ural.  The  most  extensively  spoken  languages  of 
this  family  arc  the  Russian  and  the  Polish. 

In  the  immense  tract  of  country  in  which  tlie  Slavooiu 
language  may  be  considered  as  prevalent,  some  extensive 
districts  are  occupied  by  nations  who  speak  difierent  lan- 
gua^.  We  shall  first  notice  the  tribes  of  Moogolian 
origin,  who  form  three  different  croups.  The  UKUt  nu- 
merous tribe  are  the  Magyars,  who  inhabit  the  greaiest 
part  of  the  Hungarian  plain,  especially  thatport  on  which 
ies  east  of  the  Danutn^gftn;^  they 
extend  to  the  foot  <tf  dteA^arpMniaD  monntaulh  when  tfa^ 
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ue  oa  every  side  amroundad  by  SUvottian  tribes.  The 
second  group  of  natUms  of  Mongolic  origin  occupy  the 
countries  between  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  on  one  side, 
and  the  White  Sea  and  the  three  great  lakes  of  Ladoga,  One- 
ga, and  Peipus  nn  the  other  aide.  The  Laplanders  inhabit 
UiB  country  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Giilf  of 
Bothnia  and  the  While  Sea ;  the  Finns  occupy  the  country 
&rther  south,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  At  the  most 
eastern  part  of  this  gulf  live  the  Inghers,  and  south  of  it  the 
Esthonians  and  the  Livonians,  -who  extend  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  All  these  nations  speak  dialects 
of  the  same  language,  which  is  said  to  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  language  of  the  Magyars.  The  third  group 
of  the  Mongolian  tribes  occupy  uie  countries  along  the 
Vralian  range,  and  between  the  rivers  Ural  and  Volga. 
The  most  nortfaetn  tribe  are  the  Samc^fedes,  who  occupy 
the  eastern  pntion  of  the  government  of  Arelutngel,  be- 
tween the  river  Metxen  and  the  Uralian  range.  South  of 
them,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  eoveriiment  of  Wologda, 
are  the  Siryanes,  who  also  occupy  tne  northern  part  of  the 
government  of  Perm.  In  the  southern  districts  of  this 
goromment  are  the  Permiens,  theWogules,  and  Wotyakes. 
Here  are  also  a  few  families  of  the  Mordwines,  Che- 
remisses,  and  Chuwaahes,  who  are  dispersed  over  the 
surface  of  the  governments  of  Viatka,  Kasan,  Simbirsk, 
and  Pensa,  where  they  inhabit  an  extensive  district  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Volga.  Their  neighbours  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Volga  are  the  nomadio  tnbes  of  the  Calmucka 
and  Kirghises.  The  former  occupy  the  countries  contiguous 
to  the  Volga,  on  itM  eastern  bank  ;  but  the  Kit^hises  inhabit 
those  between  the  rivers  Usem  and  the  river  UraL  The 
two  latter  tribes  are  Bhnddists.  To  these  tribes  ate  still  to 
be  added  the  Bashkirs,  who,  in  their  stature,  and  the  con- 
fbrmatioa  of  their  &ce,  evidently  show  their  Mongolian 
origin,  though  they  speak  a  Turkish  dialect.  They  inhabit 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Europe,  the  northern  portion  of 
the  government  of  Orenburg,  and  some  districts  of  that  of 
Perm,  on  both  sides  of  the  Uralian  range. 

Different  both  from  the  Mongolian  languages,  and  those 
of  the  Slavonian  tribes,  are  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Lithuanians  and  Courlanders,  two  small  nations  who  in- 
habit  the  countries  between  the  rivers  Niemen  and  EKina, 
and  extend  over  the  northern  districts  of  eastern  Prussia 
amd  the  Russian  governments  of  Grodno,  Minsk,  Wilna, 
and  Mitau. 

The  Wlaches,  or  inhabitants  of  Wallochia  uid  Mol- 
davia, speak  a  peculiar  language,  with  which  a  great 
number  of  Latin  words  are  mixed  up.  Hence  it  is  in- 
ibired  that  tlieir  ancestors  inhabited  these  countries  when 
they  were  subject  to  the  Roman  empire. 

The  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe  is  inhabited 
by  nations  who  speak  three  different  languages.  The  most 
numerous  are  those  who  speak  the  Turkish  language,  which 
is  used  by  the  Osmanlis  or  Turks,  and  the  Tartars.  Some 
tribes  of  the  latter  nation  are  also  dispersed  among  the 
Slavonian  nations,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Those  thni  marked  *  ere  itetet  wliich  aro 


where  they  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Nogai  Tartui 
and  Meshtcheryakes.    They  are  most  numerous  in  the 

Crimea,  and  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  Osmanlis  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  those 
parts  of  Turkey  which  lie  between  the  Balkan  and  die 
Volutza  range.  The  mountainous  countries  west  of  the 
Pindus  range  are  inhabited  by  the  Albanians,  who  speak  a 
peculiar  language,  uid  are  considered  as  the  descendants  of 
the  Illyrians,  the  aborigines  of  these  countries.  The  most 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  inhabited  by  the  Greeks, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Greece,  and  also  in 
that  portion  of  Turkay  which  lies  between  the  Volutza  and 
Othrys  ranges.  l^eir  language  does  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  antient  Qnek,  of  which  it  is  a  corrupted 
form,  mixed  up  with  some  Latin,  Italian,  Turkish,  and 
other  foreign  words. 

The  population  of  Europe  is  calculated  to  amount  ta 
about  230  millions  in  round  numbers.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion is  that  which  generally  prevails.  The  Catholic  faith  i& 
nearly  exclusively  professed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  also  by  the  majority  in  France,  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland.  Catholics  are 
also  numerous  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  some  pro- 
vinces oi  Prussia  and  of  Russia.  The  whole  number  of  the 
adherents  of  this  faith  is  calculated  to  amount  to  112  mil- 
lions. To  the  Greek  church  belong  the  Russians  and  the 
Greeks;  and  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  this  churcn 
are  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  Turkey :  they  amount 
altogetner  to  about  64  millions.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  are  nearly  exclusively  Protestants; 
and  the  various  sects  of  Protestants  form  the  ^reat  nuuorifrr 
in  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Switzwland,  Pruasia,  and 
the  northern  and  western  states  of  Germany.  In  Fmnoe. 
Austria,  Irdknd,  Be^um,  and  some  provinces  of  Russia, 
Protestants  are  numero)^  The  whole  number  is  about  S2 
millions.  There  are  Armenians  in  Russia,  Austria^  and 
Turkey ;  about  200,000  in  all. 

The  Turks  and  Tartars,  with  some  of  the  small  tribes  of 
Mongol  origin  along  the  Uralian  Mountains,  are  Moham- 
med^s.  Their  number  is  supposed  not  to  fall  much  short 
of  six  millions.  Among  the  Laplanders  and  Samoyedes 
there  are  still  some  who  have  not  embraced  Cliristianity. 
The  Calmucks  and  the  Kirghises  are  mostly  Bhuddists. 
At  Astrakhan  there  are  a  fow  Hindoos.  The  Jews  are 
most  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Austria, 
and  Turl^.  Their  number  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. In  Uie  south-eastern  countries  of  Europe  thwe 
is  a  considerable  number  of  gypsies:  it  is  doubtful  what 
their  religion  is. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  sovereign  states 
of  Europe  in  1837.  The  areas  and  poi^lation  are  given 
firem  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and,  wherever  they 
could  be  got,  from  official  documents.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  these  figures  must  be  conside^  only 
as  approximations  with  respect  to  several  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  such  as  Turkey  and  Greece,  for  instance. 
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Zoology  fjf  Europej-~in  mving  a  ganeral  view  of  the 
animals  m  Europe,  it  will  be  round  that  the  number  of  wild 
quadrupeds  at  present  existing  (many  species  having  be- 
come extinct  from  the  progress  of  civuization),  is  too  small 
le  exhibit  many  characteristic  peculiarities  in  their  geogra- 
phical distribution  and  local  aaaptation :  and  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  contineut  with  that  of  Asia  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  draw  any  exact  line  between  their  productions. 
Many  of  the  animals  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  also 
tommon  to  the  north  of  Africa;  and  most  of  the  quad- 
rupeds inhabiting  the  northern  mrts  of  our  continent 
are  found  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia  and 
AmericL  But  though  the  zoology  of  Europe  does  not 
possess  mudi  interest  from  the  number,  size,  or  pecu- 
uaribr  of  ita  animals,  this  is  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated  by  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  we  possess  with 
the  habits  and  manners  of  many  of  the  smaller  speoies. 
lAose  natural  history  has  been  eardbllr  investigated  by 
many  able  and  industrious  naturalists. 

In  the  following  table  the  mammalia  which  are  fbund  in 
Europe  are  arranged  according  to  their  position  in  the 
orders  of  the  Cuvierian  system ;  those  whicn  are  peculiar 
to  this  continent,  and  those  which  are  common  both  to  it 
and  other  parts  of  the  ^be,  are  placed  in  separate  columns. 

'  Na.ofq^ 
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I.  Quadrumana 
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We  here  see  the  lelatiTe  number  of  Kuropean  wwimoU 
plaieed  acouding  to  Hub  oiganisatioD*  in  oiiEbrent  groups 
or  orders ;  and  we  may  remark  that  no  animal  is  round  in 
Europe  belonging  to  the  Marsupialia  and  Edentata,  while 
of  the  Quadmmana  and  Paohydermata  two  species  only 
inhabit  our  continent,  one  belonguig  to  each  order,  the 
Barbary  ue  (Inuus  sylvanus)  and  ib»  wild  boar  (Sub 
wrofa).   Tha  former  is  found  among  the  ^ecipioei  of  the 


rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  thus  enters  mto  the  geographical 
limite  of  Europe. 

The  domesticated  quadrupeds  occupy  a  much  more  im- 
portant station  among  the  animals  of  our  continent  than 
any  of  the  wild  species :  under  this  head  we  shall  mention 
the  horse,  ass,  goat,  afawp,  ox,  hog,  d<^,  and  cat,  and  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe  the  rein-4eer  may  be  added. 

No  wild  races  of  horses  at  present  exist  which  have  not 
descended  from  domesticated  varieties ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  they  were  aboriginal  in  Tartary,  and  most  likely  in 
other  parts  of  Asia.  From  the  former  country  it  is  con- 
jectured that  they  were  originally  imported  into  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe ;  while  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  ai  ihe  eontment  they  were  probably  derived  from 
Baibary  and  Arabia;  but  this  of  course  must  be  mere 
wnjecture,  as  we  cannot  name  any  time  within  h^torical 
limits  when  these  animals  were  not  spread  over  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Hie  horses  of  Spain  were 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  JRomans,  after  wnich  they 
were  probably  crossed  with  the  Barbaiy  and  Arab  breedi 
during  the  Moorish  dynasty.  They  be  considered 
as  the  lightest  and  fleetest  of  the  old  l^ropean  breads, 
and  the  nearest  approaching  to  the  Arab ;  but  they  have 
&llen  off  greatly  during  uie  last  century,  little  care 
having  been  bestowed  in  keeping  up  the  more  noble 
breed.  The  best  Spanish  horses  are  generally  about  four 
feet  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  closely  resemble  the 
beautiful  Arabians  of  Barbary  called  Barbs:  tfaoae  of 
Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Estremailura  are  the  besL  The 
heaviest  hones  in  Europe  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  smallest  from  ihe  north  of  Sweden 
and  from  (Corsica.  Those  of  Germany  and  Italy  are  oi 
little  note.  Switzerland  produces  good  draught  hones,  and 
those  of  Holland  are  noted  for  the  same  qualities.  The 
French  is  a  useful  and  hardy  race,  and  will  endure  greater 
iatigue,  though  it  is  not  possessed  of  the  size  and  l>eauty 
which  now  characterize  the  English  horses:  the  native 
breeds  have  been  much  improv^  lately  by  crossing  wiih 
English  stallions.  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  horses  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  except 
Arabia;  but  vhfle  the  Arabs  only  endeavour  to  preserve 
their  breed  in  ita  original  purity,  we  have  improved  upon  it 
1^  crossing  with  other  varieties,  till  the  En^h  hemes  both 
exoeed  the  Arabian  in  size  and  fleetnea^  and  equal  them 
in  many  instances  in  symmetry,  though  Uiw  are  not  quite 
their  match  in  powen  of  endurance.  The  English  horses 
have  been  divided  into  four  principal  claaoes — the  racei, 
the  hunter,  the  carriage-hcffse,  and  the  dray-horse. 

The  ass  in  Europe  holds  a  very  infinior  jiSace  to  Uwlmse: 
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It  H  (eiMmlly  an  illpUfecl  and  neglected  ammal.  On- 

ginalW  of  Asiatic  axtractioti,  it  doei  Dot  acoommodate  itself 
so  well  to  our  climate  as  the  hone ;  fi>r  it  feels  the  effecu 
of  cold  mora,  and  degenerates  in  northern  countries;  a  dr- 
eumslance  which  part);  accounts  for  the  contempt  la  which 
it  is  held.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  it  is  a  fine 
spirited  aninui,  and  approaches  in  appearanoe  and  useful- 
ness to  those  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  The  Spanish 
and  Haltase  an  the  finest  breeds  of  asses  in  Europe.  One 
prineipal  use  of  this  animal  is  ftur  the  breedinf;  of  mules, 
wfaieh  are  extensively  used  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Southffn  Europe  as  beasts  of  burden,  where,  ftom  their 
possessii^  the  soreness  of  fi»t  of  the  ass,  with  greats  siie 
and  strength,  they  are  found  exeeedinEly  useful. 

Sheep  and  goats,  though  placed  in  distinct  j^enera,  are  so 
nearly  allied,  tiiat  the  characters  which  distinguish  them 
are  very  slight;  and  there  are  several  races  or  species  of 
wild  sheep  and  goats  very  nearly  approximated. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  present  domesticated  varieties 
of  either  of  them  to  any  speaes  still  existing  in  a  wild  state, 
for  both  goats  and  sheep  were  among  the  earliest  animals 
domesticated  by  man.  Cuvier  imagined  that  all  the  present 
varieties  of  the  domestic  goat  have  arisen  from  the  Capra 
sgragos,  a  wild  species  inhabiting  the  moantains  of 
Persia,  where  it  is  called  Kiseng  by  Uie  natives.  He  also 
states  tbU  this  animal  has  been  found  on  the  Alps ;  but  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  variety,  which  is  met  with  there 
in  a  wild  state,  might  have  been  a  hybrid  between  the 
common  goat  and  the  Ibex. '  It  seems  probable  that  the 
goat  preceded  the  sheep  in  domestication ;  at  any  rate  it 
aid  so  in  tiie  north  and  west  of  Europe  for  many  ages.  It 
is  a  hardier  animal,  and  will  live  on  the  roughest  fare, 
being  an  inhabitant  of  mountainous  districts,  where  it  is 
principally  bred.  The  most  numerous  and  finest  varieties 
of  domestic  goats  are  in  Asia.  The  Welsh  breed  is  large, 
with  fine  long  hair,  generally  white.  In  Sweden  and 
Spain  ihere  are  long-naired  homlesa  fcceedi,  with  upright 
ears.  The  utility  of  goat's  milk  is  wall  known;  andthough 
the  flesh  of  the  admt  animal  is  not  much  nlued,  that  of 
the  kid  is  very  palatable ;  the  toms  and  hair  are  used  in 
diflGuent  maDufhetuTOS ;  and  the  skin  n  Ibrmed  into  leather 
tor  maldng  gloves.  &c. ' 

Sheep  seem  to  have  oeen  onginaUy  derived  from  west 
mm  Asia,  whence  they  were  imported  into  Africa,  where 
tney  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  in  their  parent 
country.  All  the  wild  varieties  of  sheep  have  hair,  and 
not  wool :  the  change  in  the  covering  of  the  body  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  UM  efEacts  of  cultivation  and  climate. 
The  different  kinds  of  domesUo  sheep  are  all  supposed  to 
have  arisen  either  from  the  Argali  (Oris  ammon),  or  the 
different  varieties  of  Musmon  (O.  musmon),  one  <^  which 
is  still  found  wild  in  some  of  the  islands  of  Europe,  as 
Candia,  Saidinia,  and  Corsica.  There  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  a  wild  race  of  she^  in  Gnat  Kitain.  which  was 
very  large,  with  great  horns  and  tail.  Mr.  Pennant  ob- 
serves (mrtory  ^  Qvadrupedt)  that  such  an  animal  is 
figured  on  a  Ms-relief  taken  from  the  wall  f£  Antoninus, 
near  Glasgow.  Boethius  says  that  a  breed  of  sheep  lived 
in  St.  Kilda  which  had  horns  as  Urge  as  an  ox,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  principal  European  breeds  of  do- 
mestic sheep  are — 1,  the  many-homed  of  Iceland ;  2,  the 
Cretan;  3.  Wallaohian;  4,  Merino,  or  Spanish :  5,  the  Eng- 
lish, of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  most  import- 
ant among  the  continental  races  is  the  Merino,  which  differs 
from  the  English  in  baring  wool  on  the  forehead  and 
cheeks.  The  wocd  is  of  the  finest  quality  fbr  manu&c- 
turing  cloth.  This  breed  is  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  But  .Great  Britain  possesses  the  most 
valuable  zace  of  sheep,  taking  every  Uiing  into  oonsider- 
atim ;  fbr  it  produces  the  greatest  quanti^  of  the  best 
wool,  and  the  most  delicate  flesh. 

The  ox,  whioh  belongs  to  the  largest  tribe  of  ruminating 
animals,  is  eminently  serviceable  to  man,  though  since  the 
horse  has  come  into  such  general  use,  oxen  have  been  less 
employed  in  husbandry.  It  was  first  domesticated  by  the 
Caucasian  nations  of  western  Asia,  and  from  thence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  found  its  way  into  Africa  and  Europe ;  but  it 
has  been  imagmed  that  the  domestic  varieties  in  oun  conti- 
nent might  have  arisen  from  races  which  once  existed  in 
Europe,  and  even  in  Britain,  in  a  wild  state,  the  only  re- 
mains of  which  is  the  wild  bull  of  Scotland  (Bos  Scoticus), 
still  piesetved  in  one  or  two  parks  in  the  North,  ^lis  is 
mgst  pn4)ablgr  the  apociaa  lAioh  ma  named  Umi  by 


CsBsar.  and  other  antient  writin;  but  what  makes  it  var 
probable  that  this  was  the  parent  of  our  domestio  oxen  u 
the  feet,  that  several  important  anatomical  diffarenoei,  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  shape  of  the  skull,  are  diseovoml  between 
the  Scotch  bull  and  the  domestic  ox.  Numerous  specimens 
of  fossil  skulls,  found  in  the  more  recent  formations,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  antient  Urus. 
present  also  the  same  dtfl'erences.  The  lai^est  European 
breeds  of  cattle  are  those  of  Podolia.  and  the  Ukraine,  of 
Turkey,  Hungary,  and  the  Roman  states.  The  Roman 
variety  is  supposM  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Ooths, 
as  all  the^representatioBs  of  oxen  ftnmd  among  61A  aenlp- 
tures  seem  to  denote  a  smaller  race,  more  resemhliiw  tut 
which  is  now  seen  in  Tuscany,  of  a  fine  fbrm,  and  pur* 
white  colour.  There  is  a  large  breed  of  (Hcen  !n  Denmark, 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  Ihitoh  and  Holstein  varieties , 
the  latter  is  the  parent  of  the  English  unimproved  breeds. 

The  hog  occupies  a  low  place  in  the  scale  of  domestic 
animals,  though  its  flesh  forms  an  exceedingly  ^d  article 
of  diet,  and  one  much  used  by  the  peasantry  in  (^rlstian 
countries.  One  of  its  most  valuable  qualities  is  that  oi 
preserving  exceedingly  well  with  salt,  without  becoming 
dry  and  hard,  and  losing  its  nutritive  properties.  The 
common  wild  boar  (Sus  scrofa)  of  Europe  is  no  doubt  the 
original  parent  of  our  domestic  varieties.  It  was  once  in* 
t^^nous  over  tiie  whole  of  the  old  world,  tiiou^  now 
eirterminated  from  some  countries,  as  for  instance  Gnat  Bri- 
tain. The  English  breed  of  pigs  is  the  finest  in  Eueom  and 
some  of  them  are  fattened  to  an  enormous  size.  In  Indand 
every  cottager  keeps  his  pig  as  a  regular  part  of  his  estabUsh- 
ment ;  and  the  salting  of  pork  for  exportation  is  a  consider- 
able article  of  tr^e  in  that  country.  There  b  a  peculiar 
long-l^^)d  race  of  swine  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  This  pigs  of 
Poland  and  Russia  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  very  smalL 

The  dog  claims  our  attention,  not  for  his  use  as  a  beasi 
of  burthen,  or  in  providing  food  for  our  tables,  but  ftnr  the 
attachment  whieh  he  shows  to  man.  beooming  his  com- 
Danion  and  friend,  assisting  him  in  his  pleanmi*  and  jn- 
•noting  his  property  and  home. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  has  divided  the  dittoent  varieties  of  dogs 
into  three  primaiy  tyfe» ;  the  first  has  the  jaws  and  rnunie 
elonnted,  and  we  may  remark  that  all  the  wild  species,  as 
the  Dingo  of  New  Hcdlaad,  &c.,  belong  to  this  group,  and 
more  nnomhln  the  mit  and  fox:  this  therefore  may  be 
ooundwed  as  the  moit  natural  ^rpe.  The  seooDd  gtonp 
has  the  jawi;  shorter  than  in  the  first,  though  longer  than 
in  the  last  divirion.  The  prindpal  varieties  of  dog  found 
in  Europe  belonging  to  the  first  group  ar^—1,  the  Albanian, 
mentioned  by  the  oldest  historians  and  poets ;  2,  the 
Ereneh  mating  whieh  is  oonaidered  1^  the  writers  of  that 
nation  as  the  meet  important  of  the  canine  race,  and  the 
ancestor  of  many  others ;  3,  the  Irish  Grejfhound ;  4,  the 
gnat  Danish  Dog;  5,  the  common  Greyhound.  The 
second  group  of  di^  includes  the  most  intelligent  and 
useful  kinds,  as  the  spanieU,  hounds,  shepherd's,  and  wolf 
dogs;  and  we  may  here  mention  as  bwonging  to  thi» 
section  the  Alpine  cpanial,  at  Mount  Bu  Bmiard  dog,  a 
variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  whieh  is  a  beautifid  and 
intellwsnt  animal,  kept  by  the  monks  at  the  monastery, 
from  inienee  it  derives  its  name,  for  the  preservation  of 
unfortunate  tmvellen.  who  are  often  lost  in  the  snows  ot 
this  inhospitable  region.  Two  of  them  are  said  to  be  sent 
out  t(^tlwr,  one  carrying  a  cloak,  and  the  other  a  basket 
of  provisimis  and  cordials :  thus  provided,  they  often 
discover,  and  are  the  means  of  saving  persons  who  would 
otherwise  perish  with  cold  and  fotigue.  In  the  last  group, 
whidi  have  the  muzzle  very  short,  are  plaoed  the  nuuHff, 
bull'dog,  pug,  &c  Our  English  breeds  of  mastifh  were 
once  so  oel^rated  that  the  Roman  emperors  appointed  an 
(^eer  in  the  island,  whose  busineaa  itwas  to  send  these 
dogs  to  Rome  to  fight  in  tiie  arena;  and  in  lats  times, 
when  in  our  own  comitry  savage  oonfiiets  between  dogs  and 
wild  beasts  were  a  fluhionable  amnaement.  great  ean  waa 
bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  bull-d(^  and  mastiflh. 

Then  hu  been  oonaiderable  diverri^  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  origin  the  domestio  cat,  and  the  part  of  the  world 
from  whence  it  otiginaliy  came.  It  has  been  thoi^ht  by 
lome  that  it  must  nave  been  an  inhabitant  of  warm  cli- 
mates, as  it  is  a  chilly  animal,  and  always  creeps  as  near 
to  the  fire  as  possible.  Cuvier  believed  that  it  was  a  naiiva 
of  oar  European  forests,  and  was  the  same  necies  as  ttie 
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«58ected  that  oata  in  some  places,  near  voods  or  forests,  will 
stray  away  and  return  to  a  savage  state,  when  they  assume 
very  much  the  characters  and  appearance  of  the  wild  cat 
According  to  Bewick  {History  qf  Quadrupeds),  wild  cats 
are  founa  with  little  variety  in  most  climates.  The  domes- 
tio  cat  is  very  useAil  in  destroying  vermin,  as  rats  and  mice, 
and  is  a  fitvourite  pet,  though  it  is  not  eapahle  of  much  at- 
tachment 

The  reindeer,  which  is  naturally  wild  in  the  north  of 
Surope,  becomes,  when  tamed  by  the  Laplander,  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him.  It  serves  him  for  food,  clothing, 
and  as  a  beast  of  burthen ;  by  its  organization  it  is  formm 
for  crossii^  the  snowy  .waates,  which  without  this  animal 
would  he  impassable :  it  will  draw  a  great  weight  when  at- 
tached to  a  sledge,  and  go  with  amazing  swUtness.  The 
riches  of  a  Laplander  are  estimated  by  the  number  of  rein- 
deer which  he  pcffisesses :  during  the  winter  season  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  ox  and  horse 
would  starve,  the  reindeer  finds  plenty  of  food  in  a  peculiar 
lichen  iCladoma  rangiferim),  which  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  often  covers  the  soil  in  steril  places  for 
miles*  affording  nourishment  fbr  vast  herds  of  reindeer, 
which  root  fiir  this  vegetable  under  the  snow  like  swine  in 
a  i»sture.  Attempts  nave  been  made  to  domesticate  this 
animal  in  England,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  succeeded. 
The  reindeer  is  not  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  any  point  of  view  even  if 
the  experiment  should  succeed. 

The  whole  number  of  wild  European  mammalia  at  pre^ 
sent  met  with  is  only  150,  which  includes  28  belonging  to 
the  whale  tribe,  and  8  species  of  pkocidea  or  seals,  among 
which  the  morse  or  walrus  (Tridiiciis  rotmarut)  is  placed: 
these  being  deducted,  the  number  of  land  animal^is  re- 
duced to  114,  a  proportion  very  small  when  compared  with 
the  three  other  great  continents :  of  these  seventy  are  also 
found  out  of  Europe,  most  of  them  being  common  to  Asia; 
tiiere  only  remain  therefore  for^-fonr  quadrupeds  vhieh 
are  now  peculiar  to  Europe. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  (mly  quadrumanous 
animal  found  within  our  limits,  the  Barbary  ape,  or  magot 
which,  though  now  naturalixed,  ia  iHrohaUy  not  an  abori- 
ginal inhabitant  of  Gibraltar. 

Of  the  CAetropfera- twenty-seven  spf^  n*  are  found  in 
Europe,  most  of  which  belong  tv  the  gtiuus  Vespertilio,  a 
small  and  harmless  race  of  bats.  The  most  common  and 
best  known  species  is  the  V.  mttrinut,  the  Hitler-mouse  of 
the  English,  whinh  liv^  in  caves,  ruined  buildings,  church 
towers,  the  roob  of  houses  or  churches,  and  hollow  trees, 
where  it  hybemales  during  the  whole  winter,  snuely 
wrapped  upin  the  wing-membranes,  and  suspended  by  Uie 
hind  feet  There  are  two  or  three  or  perhaps  more  European 
species  of  the  genus  Rbinolphus,  commonly  called  horse- 
shoe bats,  and  one  species  of  Plecotus  has  been  described  as 
found  in  Europe.  As  many  as  uxteen  bats  have  been  enu- 
nterated  by  Jenyns  as  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

Host  of  the  Camivora  of  Europe  are  vety  insignificant 
animals  by  the  side  of  their  congeners  of  Asia  and  Afirica. 
The  only  formidable  beasts  of  prey  now  found  within  the 
limits  of  oiir  continent  are  the  bear,  the  wolf^  and  the  lynx; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Hon  was  once  met  with  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  Herodotus  says  th^t  it  was  found  in 
Greece  between  the  rivers  Nestug  and  Achelous  (vii.  125) ; 
and  he  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
being  annoyed  by  lions  on  its  march  from  Acanthus  to 
Therme  [Athos].  The  fact  of  these  animals  having  inha* 
biled  our  continent  is  also  confirmed  by  Aristotle,  Pliny 
(unless  he  is  merely  copying  other  writers),  and  Pausanias. 
Of  the  genus  Bear  there  are  two  species  in  Europe,  the 
common  brown  bear  ( Umu  arctot),  and  the  polu  bear 
(  U.  mariHtmu) :  the  former  was  once  gen^l  over  the  whole 
■.ontinentr  and  it  now  found  widely  diffused  in  the  moat 
solitary  districts  fitnn  the  arctio  cirole  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  and  Pjrrenees.  It  is  a  lonely  animal,  hybemating 
during  the  winter  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  a  cavern,  where 
it  remains  till  the  spring  without  taking  any  sustenance. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  nourished  during  that  .time  by  the  fot 
which  accumulates  beneath  the  skin  in  great  quantities  in 
the  sunmier.  Cuvier  describes  a  black 'bear  peculiar  to  our 
continent,  differii^  from  that  of  America :  however,  as  he 
never  saw  but  one  living  specimen,  and  did  not  know  its 
habitat,  it  was  probably,  only  a  variety  of  the  former  species. 
The  polar  hmt  ia  almiMt  oonflned  to  the  frozen  reeiona  sur- 
numdins-ae  north  pole,  bat  asolitsry  individval  is  oeca- 


sionally  drifted  as  for  south  as  Iceland,  or  even  die  northern 
extremity  of  Norway  and  Lapland.  The  wolf  and  fox,  the 
latter  under  different  varieties  or  species,  appear  gennallj 
distributed  over  Europe:  the  former  is  even  now  not  un- 
common among  the  wooded  and  mountainous  districts  at 
Fnnce:  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  desc^id  to  the 
fonns,  and  even  attack  the  inhabitants.  The  lynx,  once 
cwnmon  in  central  Eun^  has  for  some  time  hem  extir- 
pated, except  from  some  psrta  of  Spain,  the  Apennines^ 
and  the  northem  parts  of  the  continent:  it  is  aboat  twioe 
the  size  of  the  wild  cat  which  is  still  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Britain.  The  common  glutton  or  wolverine  (Guto  arctieut) 
is  a  native  of  Denmark.  It  is  one  of  those  animals  whose 
history  is  obscured  by  frible :  it  feeds  principally  on  dead 
carcases,  though  it  will  kill  prey  of  the  smauer  kinds,  as 
mice,  marmots,  &c. ;  but  the  stories  of  its  foiling  from 
the  boughs  of  trees  on  to  the  backs  of  deer  and  other  large 
animals,  and  maintaining  its  hold  thero  till  they  drop  with 
fotigue  and  loss  of  blood,  ara  doubtless  entirdy  ftbulou8,as 
it  is  a  most  cowardly  animal,  and  may  be  easily  killed  with 
a  stick. 

Of  small  camivorous  miadmpeds  there  are  several  species ; 
as  many  as  eight  Hustelidi^  or  weasels,  inhabit  dilforent  parts 
of  Europe,  which  are  jpartieularly  destructive  to  hirds. 

Few  of  the  ItoderOta  of  Surope  require  partieukr  notice. 
The  beaver  was  formerly  recoraed  as  a  witish  animal ;  at 
present  it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  other  lai^  rivers  on  the  continent. 
The  porcupine  iHystrix  eritiaia)  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
met  with  in  Italy,  and  other  parte  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  flying  squirrel  (Pteromys  volant)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Denmark  and  Lapland,  as  well  as  one  or  two  species  of 
lemming  (Georycnm).  Tbe  different  kinds  of  rats  and 
mice,  of , which  seventeen  species  have  been  described,  ar- 
ranged in  different  genera,  form  an  im^rtant  feature  in 
European  zoology.  One  species  of  Hamster  iCrieetua  wt- 
gari*)  is  distributed  over  central  and  northem  Europe ;  and 
two  marmots  (Arctomyt  marmotta  and  Boiae) ;  and  the 
Spermophilus  Citillu8,orSoulisk  of  the  Germans,  occurs  in 
the  same  region. 

The  tmld5oar,ihe  only  aboriginal  pachydmnatous  animal 
in  Europe,  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests  of  Grest 
Britain,  and  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  favourite 
objects  of  the  chase ;  it  is  still  found  on  the  continent. 

The  number  of  Ruminantt  found  wild  in  Europe  is  very 
limited,  there  being  only  «ght  species.  Of  these  five  are 
deer,  all  of  which  are  also  inhabiunts  of  other  continents, 
viz.,  the  elk  or  moose-deer,  the  rein-deer,  the  foUow-deer, 
the  red-deer,  and  the  roebuck,  which  are  se\'erally  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Dbbr.  Tbe  three  remaining  animals 
of  this  order  are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and  the  musmon. 
The  first  iCapra  ibex)  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  Alps, 
still  more  rarely  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  is  said  in  some 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Enrape  and  Asia:  it  lives  only 
in  the  most  lofty  and  inaccessiUe  places,  and  is  sought 
for  at  the  extreme  peril  of  the  hunter.  The  chamois  in- 
habits also  the  wildest  and  most  precipitous  r^ions  in  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  though  it  scarcdy  ascends  to  tbe 
same  heights  as  the  ibex ;  it  is  placed  in  the  same  group 
with  the  antelopes,  though  by  some  naturalists  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  should  form  an  intermediate  genus  between 
those  animals  and  the  goats.  The  musmon  (Opie  musmon), 
the  only  ruminating  quadruped  which  appears  confined  in 
its  range  to  Europe,  we  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
the  supposed  parent  of  our  domestic  sheep ;  it  has  disap- 

S eared  irom  the  continent  though  there  is  no  reason  lor 
elieving  that  it  formerly  existed  on  the  mountains  of  Spain. 
The  Oetaeea  are  a  tribe  of  animals  of  which  little  is 
known.  Their  habitation  being  in  die  deepest  recesses  of 
ttie  ocean,  it  is  impossible  to  leant  mueh  of  their  h^its  and 
characters ;  and  hardly  any  species  can  be  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  one  continent  more  than  another,  for  the  same  whal* 
may  be  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Europe  at  one  tim^  aitd 
on  that  of  America  at  another.  A  great  many  species  fre- 
quent the  shores  of  Europe,  principally  on  its  nortbeni 
^rt  and  the  Greenland  flshery  is  an  important  Innch  o« 
European  commense. 

The  birds  of  Enrope  are  much  mora  numerous  than  tbe 
mammalia.  Above  400  species  have  been  described  u 
regular  inhabitants  oi  our  continent  and  a  good  many  moT« 
are  occasional  visitants ;  but  we  must  confine  our  notice  to 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  and  typical  species.  In  xhm 
northem  ta  arctic  regions  very  fow^irds  are  met  with,  umI 
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most  of  th«m  belong  to  the  vading  and  swimming  orders ; 
to  whose  nouridiment  and  inereaae  the  arctic  solitudes  are 
particularly  congraiaL  Almost  all  these  specie*  are  found 
also  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America ;  and  the 
largest  proportion  occur  in  southern  latitudes,  extending 
yeven  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  the  moat 
characteristic  birds  of  arctic  Europe  is  the  great  snowy  owl 
(Strix  nyctea).  which  preys  chiefly  on  the  ptarmigana  and 
grouae,  which  frequent  these  northern  regions  in  great  num- 
bers. Two  other  formidable  rapacious  birds  frbquent  the 
northern  countries,  particularly  Lapland:  the  Iceland  ihloon 
(Fako  Zalandbus),  which  rarely  wanders  to  mora  (|enial 
clime^  and  another  gicasitic  mrt  (Strix  lapponica),  which  is 
a  peenliar  inhabilmt  of  -  the  dreary  aolitodes  of  Lapland.  As 
we  proc«ed  to  warmer  latitudes,  and  T^;etation  acquires  a 
m  .>re  decisive  character,  the  number  and  species  of  biras  sub- 
sisting on  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  on  insects  greatly  in- 
crease. Sevendwoof^wckers  are  met  with  in  the  pme  forests 
of  N  orway,  one  of  which  (the  Aptemua  tridac^lus)  is  remark- 
able for  luving  only  three  toes  on  its  feet.  Among  the 
notttest  and  most  formidable  birds  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  may  be  mentioned  the  golden  and  imperial  eagles ; 
the  former  (Aquila  chrysaetos)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
wildest  parts  or  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  rocky  places 
among  the  higher  mountains  on  the  continent.  The  latter 
(A.  impehalia)  is  chiefly  fbund  in  the  southern  coimtries. 
Four  gpeeies  of  vulture  are  met  with  on  the  Alps,  two  <ot 
which  are  found  in  the  north  of  AfHca  and  the  western 
part  of  Asia.  The  heai^d  vulture  (Oypoetiu  barbatus), 
which  is  almoat  peculiar  to  the  Ahis,  is  a  noble  bird,  par- 
taking more  of  the  characters  or  the  true  folcons,  being 
very  courageous  and  sanguinary ;  it  is  above  four  feet  and 
a  half  long,  fhim  the  tip  of  Uie  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  and  will  ^tack  sheep  and  goats,  and  it  is  said 
that  even  the  ibex  and  chamois  are  sometimes  killed  by  it. 
The  great-eared  owl  represents  in  central  Europe  the  snowy 
species  of  the  arctic  regions ;  it  is  common  in  the  Grerman 
and  Hungarian  forests,  and  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
met  with  in  England.  The  Gallinaceous  genera  are  few 
and  widely  dispersed.  The  great  bustard  (Otis  tarda)  ranges 
'roin  the  western  extremity  of  central  Europe  to  the  con- 
fines of  Asia.  The  red  grouse  (lagopua  Seoticua}  is  the 
only  bird  peculiar  to  Oreat  Britain.  This  race  of  birds 
seems  to  occimy  an  intermediate  station  between  the  centre 
of  Europe  ana  the  eanflnes  of  its  polar  extremity :  the  lai^st 
species  is  the  ihmous  eoek  of  the  woods  (Tetrao  urogallus), 
once  an  inhabitant  of  the  Scottish  forissts.  The  rocky 
and  uncultivated  tracts  of  Spain  and  Turkey  are  inhabited 
by  two  species  of  rock  grouse  (Pterocles),  of  a  genus  dif- 
ferent ftom  those  belonging  to  northern  latitudes.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  there  is  a  union  of  the  orni- 
thology of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia :  the  pelican,  the  spoon- 
bill, and  the  flamingo  are  there  met  with,  though  not  now 
very  plentifully.  Few  of  the  birds  of  Europe  aie  remark- 
able for  that  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  13  so  splendid  a 
characteristic  of  the  birds  of  tropical  cUmates,  but  this  is, 
in  many  instances,  more  than  compensated  by  their  sweet- 
ness of  voice.  The  ui^tingale,  tne  beat  songatei:  in  the 
world,  is  common  in  England  and  other  Suropnn  countries, 
though  not -confined  to  our  continent;  it  visits  as  in  the 
bree£ng  season,  alon^  with  numbers  of  other  warblers,  or 
small  insectiverouB  birds,  which  enliven  our  woods  and 
hedges  during  the  sprii^  and  summer.  The  melody  of  the 
blackbird  and  thrush  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
eulogy.  But  Europe  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  birds  cha- 
racterized by  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  though  they  are 
chielly  confined  to  its  southern  boundaries :  the  wall-creeper 
with  its  bright  wings  is  common  in  Italy ;  while  the 
golden  oriole,  the  European  bee-eater,  the  hoopoe,  and  the 
roller  are  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  two  Sicilies  during 
the  spring  and  autumnal  migrations;  and  a  modem  author 
says  thtft  *  they  may  occasionally  be  seen  hanging  in  the 
poulterers*  shops  in  Naples  and  Palermo.* 

The  reptUtt  of  Eurqpe  are  fow,  and  generally  harmleaa. 
The  common  viper  is  almost  the  only  venomous  serpent 
Numerous  little  lixards  are  common  in  the  houses  in  the 
aouthem  parts  of  the  continent,  as  in  Itely ;  but  most  of 
them  are  not  peculiar  to  Europe,  being  also  found  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  excellent  edible 
species  of  turtle  inhabits  this  sea.  which  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  lo^er-head  of  the  West  Indies,  but  is  much 
more  palatable  when  dressed.  The  moak  remarkable  and 
cunoos         m  Vnrope  ii  the  Pntem  amgykm,  wUeh* 


somewhat  resembles  a  water  lizard  in  shape,  or  an  eel  wUh 
very  imperfect  l^s:  it  is  found  in  the  lake  Zirlmiti,  fa 
Carniola,  and  more  often  at  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  of  the 
Maddalena  at  Adelaberg.  It  waa  comeotured  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  others  not  to  be  a  natural  inhabitant  of  the 
surfooe  of  the  globe,  but  to  be  forced  up  from  a  subter- 
ranean lake  through  some  crevicbs  in  the  rooks.  It  was 
also  donbted  whether  this  was  a  perfsct  animal  or  only  the 
larva  of  some  other,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  be  furnished 
with  both  gills  and  internal  lungs ;  its  eyes  are  quite  rudi- 
mentary add  situated  beneath  the  skin. 

Irueatt  and  other  annubse  animals  are  ver^  numerous  lu 
Europe^  but  ftw  of  them  poaseaa  sufllcient  mterest  to  re- 

S[uire  any  notice  in  this  genenl  sketch.  The  scorpion  is 
requentiy  foimd  in  houses  in  Sicily,  though  fortunately 
unknown  with  us.  The  common  gnat  is  one  of  our  most 
troublesome  insects,  and  in  warm  shady  places,  where  there 
is  much  stagnant  fresh  water,  it  will  cause  idmoat  as  mud: 
annoyance  to  some  people  as  the  mosquito  of  hot  climates, 
which  it  closely  resembles.  In  Sweden  and  other  northern 
countries,  where  the  summer  though  very  short  is  propor- 
tionably  hot,  it  is  said  that  true  mosquitos  are  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  woods  of  tropical  America. 

Many  of  the  /l$h  which  frequent  the  shores  of  Europe 
are  venr  important  in  an  economic  point  of  view.  We  may 
particularly  mention  the  herrii^,  the  anchovy,  and  tfa'e 
tunny,  mose  capture  and  preparation  employ  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  which  are  also  important  articles  of 
diet  Herrii^  (CAipM  hmtngw)  urive  in  great  ahoats 
6n  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  for  the  "purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn,  and  at 
that  time  immense  numbers  are  eaugnt,  particularly  on  the 
British  coasts,  where  they  abound.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
older  naturaliats  (and  among  others  even  by  Cuvier)  that 
the  herrings  migrated  from  the  Northern  Ocean  in  the 
spring,  and  returned  there  after  dejKMiting  their  spawn,; 
but  it  is  the  more  recent  opinion  (which  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Yarrell)  that  these  fish  inhabit  the  deep 
waters  round  our  coasts,  and  only  approach  the  shore  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  then  retire  again  to  the  depths 
of  tne  ocean,  where  they  remain  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  pilehard  {Cpii^ardm),  which  belong  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  herring  is  caught  only  on  the  coaat  of 
Cornwall,  where  it  makes  its  appearance  in  Jul^;  it  goes 
away  in  the  autumn,  and  retuma  in  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary. The  anchovy  iEn^raiUus  encrasieholw)  is  princi- 
pally met  with  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  sea  it  entexs  in 
enormous  shoals  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  the  spring 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  after  which  it  retires  again  to 
the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The  most  productive  fishery  is 
oflf  (Sorgona,  a  small  island  west  of  Leghorn,  where  it  is  car- 
ried on  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
anchovies  are  fished  for  only  during  the  night,  and  are 
attracted  round  the  boats  hy  means  of  fires  kept  burning  m 
them.  Their  principal  use  is  for  forming  a  sauce,  which  is 
very  generally  known,^nd  esteemed  as  a  condiment 

The  tannyiSoonUter  thsmm*)a  also  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  a  flih  well  known  to  the  antient^ 
an^  made  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce :  the  time  of 
its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean  was  ob- 
served, and  stations  for  taking  it  established  in  places  which 
it  most  frrauented.  (Shrabo,  p.  225.)  It  is  ui  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Miediterranean  that  this  fishery  is  now  principally 
carried  on,  particularly  along  the  shores  of  Catalonia,  in 
Provence,  in  Liguria.  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia.  [Hiese 
fishes  frequent  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  not  in  shoals  like 
the  tunny  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  salmon  (Salmo  talar),  which  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  and  finest  fishes,  is  found  in  all  the  seas  on  the 
north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  it  has  never  been 
met  with  in  the  Meditenranean.  According  to  (Xivier  it 
oomes  from  the  Aretiu  seas,  whence  it  entos  m  large  shoals 
the  rivers  of  northern  countries  in  theapringforthe  purpose 
of  spawning.  In  temperate  climates  it  is  towards  the  end  of 
winter  that  the  salmon  quits  the  sea:  in  the  more  northern 
r^bns  it  enters  the  rivers  when  the  ice  begins  to  melt  on 
the  shores  tX  the  ocean.  Though  the  salmon  is  prindpaUy 
confined  to  the  more  northern  regions,  it  has  not  been 
clearly  aaoertained  how  fkr  aouth  it  extends,  but  probably 
not  much'  beyond  the  4dth  defpcee  latitu^  It  ooeurs, 
though  not  plentiftiUy,  in  the  nvers  on  the  matwn  eoatt  of 
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IHM  flil^  ii  CTOodingly  dettructiTe  and  voneuiu;  it  has 
been  called  the  fresh-vater  shark.  It  is  found  in  almost 
all  the  fresh  waters  in  Europe,  though  more  plentifully  in 
the  nwthern  than  the  southern  parts.  It  sometimes  grows 
to  a  very  large  nize. 

EUROPE,  BOTANY  OF.  This  conUnent  in  its  most 
southern  limits  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  vege- 
tation of  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands.  In  Sicily,  fbr 
example,  along  with  the  vine,  grow,  in  the  more  steril 
situations,  the  poisonous  leafless  Euphorbia  Canarienns, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Canaries,  and  itn  congener  E.  baltami- 
fera.  Muphorbia  dendroide*,  a  fine  globular  shrub,  is  also 
met  with  in  company  with  the  castor-oil  plant  {Bidntu 
Africaniu),  and  tlie  Solanum  sodomeum  of  Egypt.  The 
Date,  the  Pisan^  {Muta  ParadUiaea),  and  the  Pnckly  Pear 
(Cactus  Opunttait  ripen  their  fruit  abundantly;  Agavs 
Ammieaaa,  the  American  aloe,  darts  up  its  gigantic  tlover* 
stem  from  the  midst  of  huge  horny  leaves ;  nee  is  grown ; 
the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  at  Avola;  the  cotton-plant 
iOottypium  herbaceum)  yields  produce  uf  the  finest  quality 
on  the  banks  of  the  Simeto ;  while  the  great  Italian  reed 
lArundo  Donax)  suppUes  the  place  of  the  bamboo,  and 
furnishes  the  long  stakes  on  which  the  vine  is  trained. 
Many  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain  partake  of  this  character. 
Tlie  Smilax  aspera  loads  the  bushes  with  its  fragrant 
snow-white  clusters,  maize  and  Guinea  corn  are  eombion 
articles  of  cultivation,  the  Peruvian  Cherimoyer  ripens  its 
fruit  in  the  gardens  of  Grenada,  and  the  delicate  m^ns 
of  Valencia  are  as  common  an  open  crop  as  in  the  fields  of 
Persia.  At  Barcelona,  in  the  neglected  botanic  garden, 
were  still  found,  a  few  years  since,  the  *  Sappon  tree  of 
Bruil  (Cora/ptRsa  SappanU  the  Sehimut  Moilt  of  Peru, 
and  other  tnes  firom  simikr  dimatea  flourishing  as  if  in 
their  native  air.  In  Portugal  the  laurel  iCerattu  Lun- 
ianica)  seems  almost  identical  wiUi  the  Hixa  of  the 
Canaries,  while  the  Coral  trees  at  Lisbon  unfold  their  noble 
leaves  and  gorgeous  blossoms  with  all  their  native  South 
American  vigour.  In  Italy  arborescent  Endogens  extend  as 
far  as  Nice  in  the  form  of  the  dwarf  Palmetto ;  and  the 
Victor's  laurel  {Launu  nobilit),  a  oommon  evergreen,  is  a 
European  representation  of  the  laurels  of  the  Canaries. 
Along  all  these  latitudes  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  orange,  the 
vine,  and  the  maize  find  a  climate  congenial  to  their 
southern  constitutions.  Even  in  valleys  the  olive  will  uot 
exist  higher  than  44|^  N..  nor  tiia  vine  produce' good  vine 
beyond  48*,  except  in  a  fbir  slwltOTed  plaoei. 

About  the  northern  limits  of  Uie  (dive,  that  is  to  say.  in 
the  parallel  of  the  south  <^  Franoek  a  marked  (diange  ooours 
in  v^etation;  most  of  the  southern  equinoctial  forms  of 
v^tation  eithw  dissppear  or  become  uncommon.  The 
Quercus  Cerris.  so  common  m  Italy  and  Turkey,  is  hardly 
found;  ftvei^reen  oaks  {Quercut  ilex),  common  oaks  (Q. 
vedtmemlata  and  t«$iiliJlora)  supply  its  place.  Cluster  pines 
and  Scotch  firs  {Pinna  pinaiter  and  tjflvetiris)  and  other 
species,  especially  Pinus  halepensis,  grow  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  occupy  the  position  held  )ff  the  more  southern 
shne-pine  iPitmt  pinea) ;  while  Juniperus  Phanicea  and 
oxycearm,  on  the  branehee  of  which  its  peculiar  mistletoe 
is  somMimes  met  with,  sweet  chestnuts  (Caitanea  vetea), 
the  narrow-leaved  ash  (Awnnaw  oxyphf/Ua),  the  flowering 
aah  (Ornuf  Emnpm^  mastich-treM,  and  PhiUyreas  in- 
erease  the  catalogue  of  trees,  no  vestige  of  which  is  to  be 
traeed  much  higher  in  a  wUd  state.  Still  more  to  the 
north,  where  the  vine  begins  to  languish,  its  place  in  better 
occupied  by  broad  plains  of  wheat  and  other  com;  the 
hardy  trees  of  England,  elms,  limes,  oaks,  ashes,  alders, 
beeches,  birches,  willows,  and  poplars  are  found  everywhere, 
with  ridi  pastures  and  verdant  fields,  unknown  in  the  land 
of  oranges  and  myrtles.  At  last,  in  the  more  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  continent,  aspens  {Papulut  tramuia),  bird< 
cherries  (Pnmut  Padus),  birches,  lime-trees,  alders,  juni- 
pers, spruoe-fiis,  and  pines  are  the  principal  trees  that  re- 
main ;  bajrlOT  and  oats  are  the  only  corn-plants,  bat  potatoes 
continue  to  be  reared  in  the  short  cold  summer. 

Among  plants  less  oon^icuous  than  duse  and  less  popa- 
larly  known,  changes  ooour  between  the  north  and  south 
of  Europe  not  less  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  boUtiist  In 
Sieily  occurs  a  StapeUot  a  form  of  vegetatim  so  African, 
that  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia  are  the  nearest  points 
where  a  parallel  -can  be  found.  Mandrakes  {Mandragora 
autuaMaJuy  eover  whole  tracts  in  Turkey  and  Sicily  in  the 
autumn  with  their  sky-blue  flowers.  Quantities  of  la^te 
plants  Bowginaoew  and  gay  Liliaoeis,  Medio^  in  abun- 


dant vuw^,  an  endless  hMt  of  Cistus  snd  HeltanthMBUm. 
Nanussi,  Tidips,  many  species  of  Ophrjn,  and  numerous 
kinds  of  Gouata  and  Cytisus  mark  a  lone  of  vegetation 

corresponding  very  much  with  the  distribution  of  tas  olive. 
To  the  north  of  this  limit  such  plants  either  disappear  ot 
diminish  essentially  in  number  and  variety  Apiaoeous 
and  Braaaicaoeous  speeies  beoome  {Hedominant,  flmgi  swaro 
in  the  autumn,  turnips  and  buckwheat  (Po^^onuiR  fitgo- 
pyrwn}  are  cultivated  advantageously,  as  also  are  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  carrots,  ptusnips,  common  dovar,  beans,  vetches, 
and  lucerne,  as  common  field-crops.  But  in  higher  latitudes 
the  predominant  forms  of  herbaceous  vegetation  are  nume* 
rous  species  of  Ranunculus,  Potentilla,  Saxifraga.  Arena- 
ria,  Primula,  Mosses,  and  Lichens;  and  there  also  occur 
abuadanoe  of  stunted  or  pigmy  trading  shrubs,  sneh  as  bil- 
bemes  and  whortleberries  (Vacdmum  MyrtiUu»  and  uligi- 
noram),  Salix  herbacea,  ArbuiuM  Alpina,  Aretottaphytot 
Uva  Unit  crowberries  (Bmpetrum  nigrm»)t  and  the  like. 

These  changes  take  |daee  if  we  nwrdr  look  to  Uie  dis- 
tricts of  the  plains.  In  Europe,  as  in  other  perls  of  the 
world,  similar  alterations  in  v^etation  occur  as  we  ascend 
into  the  atmosphere.  In  Sicily  for  instance,  with  an  almoat 
tropical  vegetation  in  the  valleys,  there  is  a  transitiou  to  the 
middle  forms  of  European  vegetation  midway  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  then  to  the  most  northern  flora  at  its 
summit,  9000  feet  above  the  sea  [^tma]  ;  and  so  with  other 
mountains  as  we  advance  to  the  south,  till  at  last  on  Suli- 
telma,  in  Lapland,  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  can  be  dia' 
cover    above  the  height  of  3640  feet 

EURY'ALE.  {STBLLBRtouHs:  Mbhtu.1 

EURY'BIA.  [Medusa.] 

EURY'DICE  (Zooloey).  [Isofoda.] 

EURYLADIUS.  rfioaCiCAFiiMB.1 

EURVMKDON.  [Anatolia,  VOL  1..  p.  494.J 
'  EURVNOME,  a  senus  of  braefayurous  crustaceans  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Leacui,  and  forming  the  second  genus  oi 
the  Parlhmopiant  of  M.  Milne  Edward.^  who  remarks  that 
it  establishes  the  passage  between  Parthenope  or  Lambnu 
and  the  other  OxyrhynckL  The  general  form  of  the  body 
and  aspect  approximates  these  crustaceans  to  Parthenopi, 
whilst  the  -disposition  of  their  external  antenne  is  similar 
to  the  conformation  in  Maia.  The  carapace  is  neariy  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  with  a  rounded  base,  and  is  strongly 
tubweulated  and  covered  with  asperities.  Hie  roitrum  is 
horisontal,  and  divided  into  two  triangular  horns.  The  epee 
ant  small ;  tlw  orbite  deep,  their  upper  border  very  mu^ 
projeeting  and  seperated  from  the  eternal  an^e  by  a  slit. 
Tbe  intmud  antemue  are  bent  back  longitudinally,  and  the 
first  joint  of  the  external  antetuus  termiiutes  at  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  orbit  Hie  epiatome  is  neatly  squared, 
and  the  third  Joint  of  the  external  jaw  fed  strongly  dilated 
externally.  The  itemai  plattron  is  nearly  ovul.  and  its 
median  suture  occupies  the  two  last  thoracic  rings.  The 
/eet  of  the  first  pair  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  succeeding 
ones;  in  the  male  they  are  rather  long,  whilst  in  the  fomale 
they  are  very  short  but  less  than  those  of  the  secmd  pair ; 
the  succeeding  feet  diminish  progressively  in  length.  Abdo- 
men oonsistiiur  of  seven  articulations  in  both  sexes. 

Example,  Burynomt  aspera.  X^ength  ^ut  half  an  inch-, 
colour  lively  red  with  blunh  tints.  Loeality,  the  eoasts  of 
NoirmoutiMr  and  tbe  CbsniiBl  (La  Menehe),  at  rathw  ocm- 
siderable  depths.    (Lesdi;  Hiloe  Xdwuds.)  PARni» 
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SURYPODIUS.  [LBproroDiiDJK ;  MAcnoraHAin.! 

BURYffTCyMIDA.  ntoLLXui 

BUSE'mUS  PAWHUI.  bishop  of  Casarea.  in  PalM- 
tine,  ftiend  of  Gonatantine,  and  one  of  tiie  most  diatitt- 
RVished  among  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  vaa  hem  in 
Palestine  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gallieniu,  i^ut 
A.D.  264.  He  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  Antioch, 
and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning:  it  was  said 
of  him  *  that  be  knew  all  that  had  been  written  before  him.' 
He  became  intimate  with  Pamphilus,  bishop  of  Caearea, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Galerius  in  the  vear  30^, 
and  in'memory  of  whose  friendsbip  be  added-to  his  name 
that  of  Famphili.  In  313  he  was  himself  raised  to  the  see 
of  Cnsarea,  which  he  filled  until  his  death.  He  attended 
the  great  council  of  Nictea,  ajd.  325.  where  he  joined  his 
bredren  in  condemning  the  tenets  of  Arius ;  but  he  is  said 
10  have  raised  some  objections  to  the  word  *  consubstantial 
wiHx  the  Fatbei*  as  ap^ied  to  the  son,  in  the  Nicsan  creed. 
His  intimaey  with  his  namesake  Ensebiu^  bishop  of  Nieo- 
inedia,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Anns,  led  him 
also  to  fWvour  the  same,  and  to  use  his  influence  viUi  Um 
emneror  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Arius  in  bis  ehurch, 
in  aeflaxcenf  theoppositionof  Athanasius.  [Akius;  Atha- 
^TASicsJ  The  party  to  which  he  attached  himself  were 
''ailed  Eusebians,  from  their  leader  Eusebius  of  Nicomectia; 
and  they  seem  to  have  acted  in  great  measure  ftom  hos- 
tility against  Athanasius  and  his  supporters,  as  they  did 
not  as  yet  openly  advocate  the  objectionable  tenets  of  Arius, 
who  had  himself  apparently  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  the 
rouncil  of  NictBS.  In  331  Eusebius  attended  a  council  at 
Antioch,  consistii^  of  prelates  of  this  party,  who  deposed, 
on  some  insidious  chai^  the  bishop  Eustathius,  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Nicssan  doctrine,  and  offered  the  see  of 
Anooeh  to  Eusebius  of  Caesaree,  which  he  declined.  At 
the  eoundlof  IVre^  A.D.  335,  Eusebius  joined  in  condemning 
and  deposing  Athanasius  on  the  chuges  of  disobedience 
to  the  emperor  in  not  reinstaUng  Arius,  want  of  respect  to 
the  counal,  and  an  alleged  desecration  of  some  sacred  res- 
nels.  Eusebius  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  defend  before 
Constantiue  the  judgment  which  they  had  passed  against 
Athanasius;  and  he  appears  to  have  used  his  influence 
with  the  emperor  to  have  Athanasius  banished.  The  part 
which  he  took  in  this  unfortunate  controversy  caused  him 
to  be  stigmatized  as  an  Arian,  though  it  appears  that  he 
fully  admitted  tbe  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  all  that  his 
accusers  can  prove  is,  that  he  believed  that  there  was  a 
certain  subordinatioa  among  the  persons  of  Uie  Trinity. 
(Mosheim,  Ba^etkuiieai  Hvuory;  and  Scboell,  History 
Greek  lAttratUMt  voA  the  notes  and  references  thM?an.) 
Ktudiius  Nioomedia  ■ftervaxds  openly  advocat^  the 
Arian  doetrine  under  the  re^  of  Constantius,  especially 
at  the  eoundl  of  Antioph,  aa  341.  Eusebius  ^  Cssarea 
died  A.D.  340. 

Eusebius  was  possessed  of  most  extensive  erudition, 
sacred  as  well  as  proline,  and  he  was  one  of  tbe  warmest 
defenders  and  npounders  of  Christianity.  His  principal 
^forks  are — 1.  'liie  Ecclesiastical  History,*  in  ten  books, 
fi-om  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
by  Constantino,  a.i>.  324.  Eusebius  has  been  styled  the 
father  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  Arian  oontroveny,  although  it  had  b^^  at  the  time 
when  he  mds  his  narrative,  if^n  the  wlMle,  his  history 
ia  writtMiwith  cooaderable  diicnminatioa  and  impartiality. 
2.  '  De  Prvparatione  Bvan^iet,'  in  fifteen  books.  In  this 
work  he  examines  the  various  ^tems  of  theosophy  and 
ooemogony  of  the  antient  pbilosomiers,  the  purest  part  of 
which,  he  maintains,  was  borrowaa  from  the  Jewish  sacred 
writings.  Among  the  writers  whom  ha  quotes,  and  whose 
works  are  now  lost,  are  tbe  Phaenician  Sanohoniatho  and 
the  Egyptian  Manetho.  From  tbe  aberratims  of  the 
heathens  and  the  speculations  of  the  |diilosophers  be  draws 
arguments  in  &vour  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
This  work  of  Eusebius  was  followed  by  another — 3.  '  De 
Demonstratione  BvangelicA,'  in  twenty  books,  of  which 
only  ten  have  come  down  to  us.  It  eonsists  of  fkirtber 
prooft  of  the  truth  of  tbe  Christian  fiuth,  chiefly  directed 
against  die  Jews,  being  drawn  tttm  the  books  iff  the  Old 
Testament  4.  Hie  *Chroniele  at  Unmml  Htstoiy,' 
was  only  known  by  ftagnunl*  untO  it  wai  lately  dis- 
covered entin  in  an  Annenian  MS.  verrion,  ftund  at 
Omstantittoplc^  and  ptiblished  by  Zohrab  and  Mai  at  Milan 
in  1818.  The  woriL  is  divided  into  two  books;  the  first, 
entitled  *Chrniogiap^,*  ooutains  brief  sepante  dietelies  of 
tbe  bistMv  of  vom  mioaa  Mtiou  and  Matai  of  the  old 
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world,  from  the  Creation  till  the  year  38A  of  our  sera.  The 
author  gives  extracts  from  Berosu%  Alexander  Polyhistor. 
Abydenus,  CephaUon,  Manetho,  and  other  lost  wnters. 
Tbe  second  book  cmsists  of  syndironical  tables,  with  the 
names  of  the  contemporary  rulers  of  the  various  nations  and 
the  principal  ocourrenoes  in  the  history  of  each,  from  flie 
age  of  Abraham  tOl  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  author  has 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Africanus,  Josephui,  and  others. 
The  discovery  of  the  Armenian  copy  of  Eusebius  has  been 
a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  serves  to  correct  several  errors 
and  to  supply  many  deficiencies  in  chronol<^y  and  antient 
history.  The  other  works  of  Eusebius  are— 5.  '  Onomas^ 
ticon  tlrbium  et  Loconim  Sacra  Scriptune.*  6.  'The  lit* 
of  Constastine,*  in  four  books,  a  piece  of  pane^rical  bio- 
graphy. 7.  A  Lifo  of  his  friend  Pamphilus,  of  which  only 
a  fragment  remains ;  and  other  minor  works. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  [Ear.] 

EUSTA'CHIUS.  Bartolomeo  Eustachio,  or  Eustachius, 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  band  Italian  profossors  to 
whom  we  owe  the  restoiatbn  of  anatomy  and  much  its 
advancement  in  modon  times.  He  was  bom  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  San  Sevarino.  in  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Ancona.  Having  accomplished  himself  in  the 
classical  and  Arabic  languages,  he  studied  medicine  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  settled  there  with  a  view  to  practise 
as  a  physician,  under  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  car- 
dinal Borromeo.  The  interest  he  could  thus  command  and 
his  unusual  talents  were  sufficient  to  elevate  him  to  the 
chair  of  medicine  in  the  CoUegio  della  Sapienza ;  yet  he 
never  obtained  an^  degree  of  pn^esaional  success,  and  after 
a  long  atruggle  with  poverty  and  sickness,  died  in  great 
indigence  about  IS74. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Bustachius  should  have  fiuled  as 
a  practical  physician,  for  the  exdusirc  devotion  wiUi  which 
he  pursuea  M%  ihvourite  study  must  have  Mt  him  little 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Incrative  branches  of  hu 
art ;  but  tbe  complete  flulnre  as  a  teadker,  vS  a  man  of  so 
much  genius  and  enthusiasm,  is  remarkable.  It  may  be 
attributed  perhaps  to  the  ascendancnr  of  the  rival  school  of 
Padua,  supp<Hled  by  the  wealth  of  Venioe,  and  illustrated 
by  tbe  established  mme  of  Vesalius  and  his  sticeessors ;  and 
may  be  due  in  part  to  a  defective  temper,  of  which  some 
indications  may  be  obsen'ed  in  bis  writings,  and  to  the 
jealousy  with  which  he  concealed  his  diseoveries.  Eusta- 
chius published  little  in  his  lifetune,  though  he  lived  long 
and  laboured  much ;  yet  his  tr^tises,  short  and  few  as  they 
are,  and  composed  when  anatomy  was  yet  an  Infiint  science, 
are  of  high  authority  even  at  the  {vesent  day,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  tbe  aoouraCT  and  extent  of  his  researches.  They 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  are  nearly  all  collected  in  his  *  Opas- 
oula  Anatomiea,'  published  in  4to.  at  Venioe  in  1A64,  by 
himself,  and  again  by  Boerhaave,  L^en,  1 707,  in  8vo. 
He  also  published  an  edition,  with  annotations,  of  Erotian'a 
*  Lexicon  Hippocraticum.'  His  principal  work,  *  On  the 
Disputed  Points  of  Anatomy,*  upon  which  he  evidently 
intended  to  rest  his  fame,  iras  unpublished  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  although  announced  in  the  *  Opuscula,'  probably 
for  want  of  means ;  it  was  then  lost,  and  has  never 
been  recovered ;  but  thirty>nine  copper-plates,  engraved  as 
early  as  1552,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  text  of  this 
work,  were  found  at  Urbino  in  1712,  and  given  to  the  world 
two  years  afterwards  by  Landsi,  with  the  aid  of  Morgagni, 
Paeehioni,  and  other  anatomists  of  diatinetbn.  Several 
editbiu  of  them  have  since  aj^eared  with  Tolnmiixnis 
commentaries;  the  best  is  that  of  Albinus,  published  at 
Leydeu  in  1744,  in  folio,  and  reprinted  in  176t.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  these  plates,  after  so  long  an  interral 
of  oblivion,  shows  how  much  Eustachius  must  have  pre- 
ceded his  age ;  and  th^  prove  that  many  foots  of  great  im- 
portance in  anatomy  were  accurately  known  to  mm,  tbe 
partial  re-disoovery  of  which  had  shed  lustre  m  a  century 
and  a  half  of  subsequent  inquiry. 

Haller  declares  it  to  be  impossible  without  writing  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  to  particularize  the  diseovecies  and 
oorreelions  that  Eustachius  introduced  into  anatomy.  The 
tube  leading  from  the  ear-drum  to  the  throat,  and  a  certain 
valvular  membiaiie  in  the  heart  whieh  bear  his  name  are 
among  the  former. 

EUSTATHIUS,  arrhbirhop  of  Thessalonica  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelMi.  eentury,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  sdioliasts  of  his  age.  His  wrote  a  Commentary 
upon  tbe  *  Iliad*  and  the  *  Odyssey,*  wlueb  is  a  mm 
of  antient  Mvdition,  and  00BjWjffie(fif$"fi*lG^^i^VC 
ddir  eommoDtatorif  neh  w  aj^mi,  wnMenUi  9lbw> 
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tbenes  of  Thrace,  Porphyrius.  and  othen.  It  was  first 
|ninted  at  Rome  in  the  edition  of  Homer,  4  vols.  fol. 
'i542'48  ;  the  latest  edition  is  that  of  Leipzig,  1827.  Eusta- 
tfiiiiB  wrote  likewise  a  Commentary  on  Dionysius  Perie- 
eetes,  or  the  G«o?rapher,  which  was  published  by  Robert 
£stienne,  1 547,  and  often  reprinted  since.  He  aiso  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  Pindar,  which  is  lost  There  are  letters 
of  Eustathius  existing  in  MSS.  in  several  libraries;  but 
they  have  never  been  published.  The  novel  of  '  Hysmine 
and  Hysminias,'  published  at  Paris,  1618,  has  been  also 
attributed  to  Eustathius,  but,  as  it  is  now  proved,  ezrone- 
ouslv. 

EnSTATlUS,  or  SUSTATIA,  Sr..  in  17'  33'  N.  lat, 
and  63*  3'  W.  long.,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  i^  a  small  rocky  island,  about  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, rising  from  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid,  or  sugar-loa^  terminating  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded with  woods,  having  a  hollow  in  the  centre, 
which  is  now  a  vast  den  for  numeroas  wild  beasts,  and  is 
perhaps  the  rrater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  climate  is 
in  general  healthy,  but  the  island  is'  frequently  visited  by 
those  dreadful  thunder-storms  and  hurricanes  which  have 
so  Tepeatedly  ravaged  the  West  Indies.  These  hurricanes 
have  iisually  occurrod  in  August  and  Septemhier.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  soil,  aided  by  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch,  who  have  cultivated  the  island  to  the  very  summit, 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  flounsbing  and  wealthy  of 
all  the  Caribbee  islantb.  The  principal  article  of  oultm- 
tion  is  tobacco,  but  th^  grow  likewise  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cotton.  The  island  has  great  abundance  of  hogs,  goats, 
rabbits,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  not  only  foe  the  consump- 
tion of  the  mhabitants  themselvee,  but  for  the  supply  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  with  which  they  are  said  to 
carry  on  a  profitable  contraband  trade,  the  situation  of  the 
island  being  remarkably  convenient  for  that  purpose.  This 
may  be  one  ground  of  me  very  jealous  voUcy  of  the  Dutch, 
which  is  far  more  strict  than  that  of  the  other  European 
nations  who  possess  any  of  the  islands.  The  only  landing- 
place,  naturally  difficult  of  access,  is  fiirther  guarded  by  a  for^ 
and  fortified  so  as  to  render  it  impregnaUe ;  nor  has  any 
thing  been  n^lected  to  render  every  part  of  the  island 
equuly  so.  Strangefs  therefore  being  nearly  excluded, 
have  little  knowleoKe  of  the  internal  aibirs  of  the  island 
and  of  the  riches  wiUk  which  it  abounds. 

St  Eustatius  became  the  property  of  the  Dutch  hy  the 
right  of  first  occupancy;  the  States-Greneral  granted  it  to 
some  merchants  at  Flushing,  and  it  was  Qrst  settled  about 
the  year  1600.  In  1665,  when  the  English  were  at  war 
with  the  Dutch,  the  latter  were  dispossrased  by  an  arma- 
ment sent  from  Jamaica.  In  the  sequel  France  and  Hol- 
land having  formed  an  alliance,  St  Kustatius  was  recon- 
quered from  the  English  by  a  combined  force,  and  the 
French  kept  a  garrison  in  the  island  till  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
when  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  after  the  revolu-' 
tion  of  1 688,  the  French  expelled  the  Dutch  from  St  Eus- 
tatius. but  were  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Sir  Timothy 
Thornhill,  who  gmnted  them  only  their  lives  and  ba«u% 
and  left  a  small  English  garrison  ft>r  the  protection  of  um 
Dutch,  who  again  recovered  the  entire  possesaion  of  the 
island  by  tiie  peace  of  Hyswick.  They  kept  it  till  176}, 
when  it  was  taken  by  ihe  English,  but  nstored  at  the  peace 
in  1783.  The  English  again  toc^  it  in  1801,  and  gave  it 
back  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 

EUSTYI^.   [Civil  ABcaiTECTuas.] 

EUTO'CIUS,  a  Greek  mathematician  of  Ascalon,  in 
Palestine,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  550.  He  was  pupil 
of  Isidorus,  the  architect  who  designed  and  chiefly  omit 
the  celebrated  church  (now  the  mosque)  of  St  Sophia  at 
Constantinople ;  and  he  became  ultimately  one  of  the  most 
distinguish^  geometricians  of  his  time. 

It  was  the  general  custom  of  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical uiUion,  during  the  decHue  of  laamine,  to  give  their 
views  and  tfadr  discoveries,  where  they  mads  oirr,  in  the 
Ibnn  of  oommentaries  on  some  earlier  writer.  Bntoeiu^ 
like  Procltts  and  others,  deUvered  his  views  in  this 
way ;  and  like  them  he  fiinushes  seme  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  histwy  of  mathematical  scioiee  amtrngst  the 
Greeks. 

The  commentaries  of  Eutociiu  on  the  works  of  Archi- 
medes and  ApoUonius  are  the  only  works  bv  which  he  is 
known  to  modem  readers.  His  commentaries  on  ApoUo- 
nius were  published  in  Halley's  Oxford  edition  of  the  works 
M  that  author^  1710 ;  and  those  on  Archimedes  in  various 
edrtwns,  from  that  of  Basil.  1 544.  to  that  of  Oxford,  1 792. 


Of  the  com  men  tar  of  Eutooius,  those  on  the  treatise 
of  Archimedes  *  On  tne  Sphere  and  Cylinder'  sib  most 
valued ;  and  chiefly  for  his  account  of  the  various  modes  of 
solving  the  Delian  problem  of  the  Duplication  of  (he  Cube. 
All  of  them,  however,  though  of  less  value  both  as  to  his- 
torical and  geometrical  matter,  are  still  interesting  to  every 
one  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  investigating  the  history  of  pure 
science. 

The  commentary  on  the  'Heasuremoit  of  the  Circle,'  by 
Archimedes,  was  translated  into  German,  ti»etber  with 
the  text  of  Archimedes  to  which  it  refers,  by  J.Gnteniieker, 
Wurxburg,  1829  and  1828,  8vo. 

SUTRiypinS,  FLAVIUS,  was  a  Latin  historian  of 
the  fourth  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  life;  he  w»s 
secretary  to  the  Emperors  Constantino  and  Ju^an,  and 
accompanied  the  latter  in  his  unfortunate  Parthian  cam- 
paign. He  is  believed  to  have  been  of  senatorial  rank. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  compendium  of  Roman 
histor)',  in  ten  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  down 
to  the  accession  of  Valens,  a.d.  365,  which,  being  short 
and  easy,  has  heenmuch  used  as  a  school-book.  Meagre 
as  it  is— for  it  might  be  contained  in  100  common-sized 
octavo  pages— it  is  still  of  some  use  towards  filling  up  those 
gaps  in  history  which  are  left  in  consequence  of  the  total 
loss  of  some  writers  and  the  imperfect  condition  in  which 
others  have  come  down  to  us.  The  best  edition  is  said  to 
he  that  of  Haverkamp,  Leyden,  1729,  18mo.»  improved  by 
Verseik,  LOTden,  1762,  2  vols.  8vo. 

EUTYCHIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  which  began  in 
the  East  in  the  fiAh  century.  Eutyclm,  its  reputed 
fbunder,  though  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  are  said  to 
have  existed  before  ids  Eutyehumumo  ante  Eutychen,  by 
Christ  Aug.  Selig,  and  also  Assemani,  BibUotheoa  Oiien- 
talis,  torn,  i.,  p.  219),  was  a  monk  who  lived  near  Constan- 
tinople, and  had  a  great  reputation  for  austeritv  and  sane 
tity.  He  was  already  advanced  in  years  when  he  came  ou. 
of  his  retirement,  a.d.  448,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Nestoriana, 
who  were  accused  of  teaching  *  that  the  divine  nature  wai 
not  incarnate  in,  but  only  attendant  on,  Jesus,  being  suptf - 
added  to  his  human  nature  after  the  latter  was  fonned 
an  opinion  however  which  Nratorius  himsdf  had  disavowed. 
In  his  zeal  for  opposing  the  enor  ascribed  to  the  Nestorans, 
Eutyches  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  sannf  Uiat  in 
Chnst  there  was  '  only  one  nature  that  of  the  mcanute 
Wcwd,*  his  human  nature  having  been  absorbed  in  amanner 
by  his  divine  nature.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylsum,  whs 
had  already  opposed  the  Nest6ilans.  denounced  Eutycbes 
before  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  by  Flavianus, 
bishop  of  that  city.  That  assembly  condemned  Eutyches, 
who,  being  supported  by  friends  at  the  court  of  Tbeodosius 
U.,  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which  was  soon  after 
convoked  by  the  emperor  at  Ephesus,  a-d.  449,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dioacorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  successor 
to  the  fainouB  Cyril,  who  had  himself  broached  a  doctrine 
very  similar  to  that  of  Eutyches.  The  majority  of  the 
council  tumultuously  acquitted  Eutyches  ana  condemned 
Flavianus:  ^e  bisoops  opposed  to  him  were  obliged  to 
escape,  and  Flavianus  was  cruelly  scourged  by  the  sudiers : 
it  was  in  short  a  foene  of  di^neeAil  violenee,  which  earned 
for  the  council  of  Ephesus  the  name  of  *  a  meeting  of 
robbers.*  Flavianus  iq>pealed  to  Leo  the  Great  bishop  e( 
Rome,  who,  in  his  answer,  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  but  could  not  obtain  of  Theodosius  the  convoca- 
tion of  another  council.  After  the  death  <^  that  emperor, 
his  successor,  Marcianus,  convoked  a  council  at  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451,  which  is  rechmed  as  the  fourth  cecumenicsl 
coimcil  of  the  Church,  and  which  the  pope's  legates  at- 
tended. By  this  assembly  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Ephesus 
were  anniUled,  Diosoorus  was  deposed  and  banished,  and 
Eutyches,  who  had  already  been  banished  by  the  emperor, 
was  again  condemned,  and  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  office. 
The  doctrine  was  at  tiw  same  time  e]^onnded  that  '  in 
Christ  twodistinot  natmes  are  united  in  one  person,  and 
•  that  without  anr  change^  mixtniB,  or  conflision.  Eutyches 
died  in  exile;  but  sereral  monks,  especially  in  Syria,  em- 
tinued  the  schism,  and  having  found  a  protectress  in  the 
empress  Endocia,  the  widow  of  Theodosius,  who  was  livii^ 
in  PalestuHk  th^  became  more  daring,  and  exdtad  the 
people  against  the  jpartizans  of  the  council  of  Ch^cedon, 
whom  they  stigmatized  as  Nestonans.  The  empeiw  was 
obliged  to  send  troops  to  reinress  these  disorders.  The 
doctrine  of  Eutyches  was  perpetuated  in  the  East  under 
certain  modifications,  or  taUier  quibbling  of  words,  whic^ 
caused  the  sect  to  be      divided  undw  various  names 
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bll  howeror  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Monophysites,  or  believera  in  one  nature.  (Assemani, 
*  de  Monophysitis,'  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  iv  of  his  Biblio^ 
iheoa  Orieniatit,  and  Albuforragiua's  arguments  in  favour 
of  that  doctrine  in  the  same  vol,  pp.  2titft9.)  In  the  six^ 
century  a  ftesh  impulse  'was  f^ven  to  the  Kutychian  doctrine 
by  one  Jacob,  a  monk,  surnamed  Boradsus,  who  reconciled 
tne  various  divisions  of  the  Monophysites  throughout  the 
East,  and  spread  their  tenets  through  Syria,  Armenia,  He- 
BODotamia,  and  Bgypt,  found  supporters  among  several 

S relates  (among  omers  in  the  bistaop  of  Alexandria),  and 
ied  himself  bisQop  of  Bdeua,A.ii.flB8.  Ho  was  considered 
as  the  second  Ibunder  of  the  Monopbjrsites,  who  assumed 
from  him  the  name  of  Jaoobites,  imder  vhich  appellation 
they  still  constitute  a  verr  numerous  church,  equally  sepa- 
rate from  the  Greek,  the  Roman  or  Latin,  and  the  Nestorian 
churches.  The  Armenians  and  the  Copts  are  J  acobites,  and 
so  are  likewise  many  Syrian  Christians  in  contradistinction 
to  theMelchiteSiWbo  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  Jacobite 
coT^egations  are  found  in  Mesopotamia. 

IneMonothelites  who  appeared  in  the  seventh  century 
have  been  considered  au  an  offshoot  of  the  Sutychians  or 
Monophysites,  though  they  pretended  to  be  quite  uncon- 
neciea  vith  them.  llieT  admitted  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
explaining  that  after  the  union  of  the  two  into  one  person 
there  was  in  him  only  one  will  and  one  operation.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  eoneiUate  the  Monophysites  with  the 
crthodos  church,  and  it  succeeded  for  a  time.  It  was  ap- 
proved of  by  many  eastern  prelates,  and  even  by  Pope 
Honorius  L,  in  two  epistles  to  Sergtus,  patriarcli  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Councils. 
But  the  successors  of  Honorius  condemned  the  Monothelites, 
and  Martin  I.,  in  a  hull  of  excommunication,  a.d.  649,  con- 
signed them  and  their  patrons  (meaning  the  Emperor 
Constans,  who  protected  them)  '  to  the  de>'il  and  his  angels.' 
Constans,  indignant  at  this,  caused  his  exarch  in  Ituy  to 
arrest  Martin,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  the  Chersonesus. 
At  last,  under  Constantine,  who  succeeded  Constans,  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  which  is  the  sixtli  oecumenical 
council,  A.  D.  680,  condemned  the  Monothelites,  and  with 
them  Pope  Honmus  himself.  (Mosbeim,  Tht  Acta  t/  the 
Couneilt;  and  Bossuet,  in  his  D''/enee  qf  the  Declaration 
^ifthe  QalUcan  Clergy,  1682.) 
EUXINE.  [Black  Ska.] 
BVA'GORA.  [MkdusaJ 

EVA'GRIUS,  born  at  Epiphania,  in  Syria,  about  the 
year  536,  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  brilliant  reputation.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
qusstor,  and  filled  other  public  offices.  He  wrote  an  eccle- 
siastical history  in  six  books,  beginning  with  a.d.  431,  about 
the  period  where  the  histories  of  Socrates  and  Tbeodoretus 
terminate,  and  continuingto  the  year  593.  His  work  is 
snoken  of  favourably  hy^Photius.  Evagnus,  though  not 
always  to  be  trusted  implicitly,  yet  shows  greater  discrimi- 
nation than  Sowates ;  he  oonsiUted  the  original  documents, 
and  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  impart&L  He  was  well 
acfjuainted  with  pro&ne,  as  well  as  ecclesia8ti<»l  history. 
His  work  was  published  by  Robert  Estienne,  and  afterwards 
oy  Valois,  Pans,  1679,  in  an  improved  edition  founded  upon 
two  different  MSS.  It  was  published  again  with  notes  at 
Cambridge,  1720. 

EVALU,  JOHANNES,  the  most  distinguished  poetical 
genius  produced  by  Denmark  in  Uie  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  November  ISth,  1743.  His 
father,  who  was  a  clei^man  in  that  city,  possessed  con- 
siderable theological  attainments,  but  was  prevented  by 
tU  health  from  acting  as  preceptor  to  his  sons.  Johannes, 
therefore,  the  second  and  most  gifted  of  the  three,  was 
shortly  before  his  fhther's  death  (1754)  sent  to  Slesvig, 
where  his  tutor  left  him  entirely  to  his  own  choice  of  books 
fbr  his  leisure  reading.  Amoiw  these  were  translations  of 
*  Robinson  &uso^  and  '  Tom  Jones,'  the  former  of  which 
so  captivated  his  imagination  that  he  proposed  its  hero  as 
a  practical  model  to  mmself,  and  when  no  more  than  13 
vears  old,  eloped  with  the  view  of  making  his  way  to  Hol- 
land, and  there  gat  on  board  ship  for  Batavia:  Imt  ha  was 
overtaken,  and  his  project  frustrated.  He  was  still,  how- 
ever, left  as  before  to  inflame  his  fancy  with  romantic 
reading  and  with  legendary  lore,  including  that  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  as  well  as  of  northern  fable  and  mytholi^y.  In 
reading  the  classics  it  was  the  adventurous  part  that  chiefly 
engaged  his  attention :  indeed  he  had  at  that  time  no  reljsh 
wiuitever  for  the  beautus  of  the  Roman  poets,  as  ne  him- 
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Fclf  has  acknowledged  in  his  fi-agmentary  autobiography. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  of  exceedingly  weak  frame  of 
body,  he  longed  to  devote  himself  to  e  military  career,  and 
ihe  war  then  carried  on  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
afforded  an  opportunity ;  but  his  mother  would  not  consent 
to  his  entering  the  army.  Soon  after,  his  tiioughts  were  for 
a  while  di\'erted  fVom  such  views  by  a  \'ery  different  object. 
He  suddenly  became  violently  enamoured  with  a  young 
lady,  a  relation  of  his  step-fhther's,  for  his  mother  n-as  now 
married  again,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Arense,  and  his  passion  for  whom  he  has  described  in  the 
most  glowing  colours ;  a  passion  which,  although  hastily 
conceived  was  lasting  in  its  effects,  and  which,  although  the 
source  of  heartfelt  bitterness  to  him — since  Arense  be- 
stowed her  hand  upon  another — while  it  cast  a  shade  of 
melanchol)[  over  bis  whole  life,  had  a  favourable  influence 
on  his  poetical  talent,  producing  in  him  that  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  pathos  which  discovers  itt^elf  in  his  '  Haiders  Diid' 
(Death  of  Balder).  At  this  period,  however,  poetry,  at  least 
authorship,  formed  no  part  of  his  plans.  Dissatisfied  with 
being  beneath  his  step-father's  roo^  he  joined  vith  his  elder 
brother  in  the  scheme  of  entering  the  Prussian  sor\'ice  as 
hussars.  The  latter  returned  after  reaching  Hamburg,  but 
Johannes  proceeded  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  enlisted,  but 
was  received  only  as  a  foot-soldier.  In  consequence  of  this 
disappointment  he  deserted  to  the  Aostrians;  served  in 
Bohemia ;  and  was  at  Dresden  when  that  capital  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Prussians.  On  ids  return  to  Denmark  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theoIog>',  with  the  view  of 
settling  in  that  profession  and  marrying,  when  his  hopes  of 
the  latter  were  frustrated,  us  already  noticed.  He  now 
.regarded  with  indifference  all  schemes  of  earthly  felicity ; 
and  it  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  lie  took  up  his  pen 
and  produced  his  '  Lykken's  Temple'  (The  Temple  of  For- 
tune, a  vision),  which  at  once  stamped  his  reputation.  Tliis 
was  succeeded  by  his  *  Adam  and  Eve,*  a  dramatic  com- 
position replete  with  poetical  energy,  yet  in  many  respects 
defective  and  anomalous.  Conscious  of  its  imperfections, 
he  devoted  two  yean  entirely  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  the 
best  models,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  some  more 
finished  undertaking.  Haring  made  himself  master  of  the 
English  language,  ne  carefuUy  perused  Shakspeare,  with 
whom  he  was  before  acquainted  only  through  Wieland*s 
translation.  Ossian  was  likewise  a  favourite  with  him, 
and  when  he  again  look  up  his  pen,  he  composed  his  *  Rolf 
Krage,  a  tragedy  strongly  tinctured  with  Ossianic  taste. 
It  was  first  given  to  the  public  in  1  /'O ;  about  which  time 
he  was  attacked  with  a  most  painful  disorder  in  his  limbs, 
that  continued  to  afflict  him  with  little  intermission  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Notwithstanding  his  severe  sufferings, 
he  not  only  pursued  his  literary  occupations,  but  wrote  his 
comedy  of  '  Harlequin  Patriot,'  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
abounding  with  pleasantry  and  satire  chiefly  directed  against 
psendo-rerormerg.  In  the  following  year,  1773,  he  executed 
his  literary  ehef-d*<sttvre, '  Haiders  Dod,'  a  drama  of  extra- 
ordinary poetial  beauty,  and  greatly  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kiiM  that  had  then  appeiued  in  the  Danish  language. 
Yet  although  well  received,  its  m«its  were  not  so  well  ap- 
preciated by  its  author's  contemporaries  as  they  have  been 
since.  Although  it  is  on  this  and  his  other  poetical  works 
that  his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  Evald  produced  several 
things  in  pro^  some  of  which— as  his  '  rorslg  om  Pebers- 
vende'  (Project  repeating  Old  Bachelors),  are  replete  with 
shrewd  satire  and  strong  comic  humour,  notwithstanding 
they  were  written  when  he  had  to  contend  both  with  ill- 
health  and  distressed  circumstances.  Their  liveliness  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  tho  sSriousness  and  even  melancholy 
that  pervade  his  other  writings ;  in  which  respect  he  pre- 
seots'a  parallel  to  the  author  of '  John  Gilpin.'  There  is 
likewise  another  point  of  resemblance  between  Bvald  and 
Cowper;  each  in  his  affliction  met  with  generous  symp»> 
thy  and  succour  from  a  female  friend.  What  Mary  Unwin 
was  to  the  one,  Madame  Skou  was  to  the  other ;  and  it  was 
beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  latter  that  the  Daniel) 
poet  breathed  his  last,  on  the  i7th  March,  1781,  after 
being  confined  during  two  years  to  his  bed  or  arm-chair, 
and  almost  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  two  poets 
may  further  be  likened  to  each  other  for  the  high  moral 
tone  of  their  writings,  vividness  of  conception,  and  happiness 
of  expression. 

EVANGELIST  is  the  Greek  appellation  Euangeiiittet 
{limKyiXutrits,  from  ti  and  aryiXoc),  which  signified  a  mes- 
senger of  any  good  news,  as  in  Isaiah  xU.  27.  of  the  Sep- 
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luagint  veriioD.  In  dw  first  ages  of  Christianity  it  wu  a 
general  name  of  all  those  vfao,  eithn  by  preaching  or 
vritiiujL  announoed  the  '^d  tidings*  of  tbe  Chriatian 
TeTehSoa.  The  learned  wnh«r,  in  bis  '  Eedesiasttcal 
Polity,'  b.  V.  $  78,  uiys  that '  EvangeUsts  were  presbyters 
whom  the  apostles  sent  forth,  and  used  as  agents  in  eccle- 
siastical all^ius.'  Ttiey  vers  shnilar  to  the  clua  of  ministers 
who  in  modvn  times  are  known  as  itinerant  preachers. 
Tbe  deacon  (subordinate  minister)  ^lip  is  called  an 
evangelist  (.Acta  xxi.  8 :  see  Grotius  on  the  pass^> ;  so 
Ananias,  ApoUos,  Timothy,  and  several  others.  St  Paul, 
m  bis  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  1 1),  places  evangelists 
in  the  third  rank  of  ecclesiastical  officers:  thus,  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers.  The  use  of  the 
term  is  now  confined  to  the  four  writers  to  whom  the  ca- 
nonical gospels  are  attributed,  Matthew.  Hark,  Luke,  and 
Jo^  and  the  goepeU  themselves  are  not  unfrequently, 
though  inoone^y,  called  the  Bw^lists.  St  Jerome 
states  that  the  symbols  of  the  four  evsngelisU  are  a  man,  a 
lion,  a  oalf,  and  an  ox ;  but  St  Augustine  declares  them  to 
be  a  lion,  a  man,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle.  {Ezektel,  i.  5-10 ; 
Rev.  IV.  7.)  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  *  Dissertation  on  the 
Gospels  *  (vol.  I  p.  1 26,  &c.).  gives  a  variety  of  learned  and 
critical  remarks  on  the  word  tiayyiKlZtiv  as  the  translation 
of  iho  Hebrew  baahar, '  lieta  annunciaro,* '  to  announce 
good  tidings.*  (See  the  word  in  Rose's  ed.  of  Parkhurst's 
Gk.  Lex.  ^  the  N.  T.,  and  a  list  of  works  on  the  Evan- 
gelists in  Watt's  Bibliothei^  Britanniea,  and  Home's  In- 
troduction to  Vie  Bible.)  General  histories  of  the  four 
EvangeUsts  have  been  written  by  Kirstenius,  Spanbeim, 
Sfollenis,  Florinns,  Schrceder,  &c. 

EVAPORATION.  [Hbat.] 

EVECnON.  n^uMAR  Thbokt.1 

EVELYN,  JOHN,  author  of  '  Sylva.* '  Memoirs.'  &c., 
was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Evelyn,  Esq.,  of  Wottou,  in 
Surrey,  and  was  born  at  that  place  October  31,  1620.  He 
received  his  education  at  Lewes*  free  school  and  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxfbrd.  In  1641  he  went  abroad,  and  served  for  a 
short  time  as  a  volunteer  in  Flanders.  Instead  of  taking 
arms  in  the  royalist  cause,  as  his  familv  politics  would  have 
inclined  him,  he  went  abroad  a  second  time  in  1644,  with 
the  lung*s  permission,  and  spent,  with  one  interval,  the 
next  seven  years  on  the  continent,  diligently  employed  in 
studying  natural  philosophy,  cultivating  bis  taste  m  the 
Qne  arts,  and  acquainting  bioiself  with  such  particulars  of 
manners,  trade,  and  manufacture  as  were  most  worthy  <tf 
notioe.  In  June.  1647,  be  married  the  dauEhta  of  Sir 
Richard  Browne,  the  royalist  ambassador  at  Aris,  and  in 
right  of  his  wife  became  possessed  of  Sayes  Court,  near 
iMptford,  where  he  fixed  lus  abode  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1652.  He  lived  in  privacy  and  study  till  tbe  Resto- 
ration ;  after  which,  being  much  esteemed  by  the  king 
and  of  some  weight  by  family,  fortune,  and  character,  he 
was  often -jvithdrawn  from  his  retirement  and  engaged  in 
many  capacities  in  the  public  service.  He  was  appointed 
a  commisuoner  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  on 
the  Dutch  war  breaking  out  in  1664,  commissioner  for  the 
rebuilding  St  Paul's,  a  member  of  Uie  Board  of  Trade  on 
its  first  institution,  &c.  He  was  also  one  of  tbe  first  mem- 
bon  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  continued  Axough  life  a 
ililigent  contributor  to  its  'Transactions.*  His  most  fa- 
vourite pursuits  were  horticulture  and  planting,  upon  which 
ho  wrote  a  variety  of  treatises,  which  are  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  edition  (1729)  of  his '  Sylva.  or  a  Discourse 
on  Forest-treea  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  his 
Majesty's  Dominions,' first  published  in  1664.  The  object 
of  this,  the  best  known  and  chi^f  of  Evelyn's  works,  was  to 
encourage  planting,  both  as  a  matter  of  national  interest 
and  of  private  adventure.  It  sold  largely,  and,  as  Evelvn 
himself  says,  had  no  small  effect  In  Uie  same  year  he 
published  the  first  *  Gardener's  Almanac.'  containing  dirao- 
tions  for  the  employment  of  each  month,  lliis  was  dedi- 
cated to  Oowlerf.  and  drew  fiirtb  one  of  hie  best  pieces,  en- 
tided  '  The  Ouden,'  in  acknOTrtadgment. 

Mr.  Evdyn^  voite  on  die  fine  arts  are :  *  Sculpture,' 
1663,  a  history  of  the  art  of  engraving,  in  which  the  first 
account  is  given  of  Prince  Rupot's  new  method  of  mez- 
xotinto  engraving:  *A  Parallel  of  Antient  and  Modem 
Arcbiteeture,'  1669:  *  Numismata,  a  Discourse  upon  Me- 
dals,* 1697.  All  these,  though  long  superseded,  weremuch 
eateemed,  and  were  m  fiut  Talnable  ■^Mitfamt  to  the  then 
existing  stoek  of  Utetatnie. 

Br  tit  «Mtt  of  Ui  bnte.  In  Ostdbv,  16M,  Mr.  Mfu 


suooeeded  to  the  fitmily  estate  at  Wotton,  whm  he  died, 
February  fi7,  1706,  fliU  of  honour  as  of  years.  He  was  • 
diluent  and  sucoessftil  labouxer,  in  that  age  of  disoorery, 
in  the  subordinate  departments  of  sdence ;  a  valuable  pio- 
neer, as  he  used  to  call  himsell^  in  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Besides  thi^  he  was  a  model  for  the  character  of 
a  gentleman.  A  frirad  of  the  learned  and  the  good,  devoid 
ofjealousy,  pious,  beneficent,  intellectual,  delighting  in  the 
occupations  of  his  station,  y^  always  ready  to  quit  them  for 
the  public  service :  be  was  respected  even  by  the  court  pro- 
fligates to  whom  his  example  was  a  daily  reproach.  To  the 
present  age  he  is  best  known  by  his  Memoirs,  a  journal  ex- 
tending  nearly  from  his  childhood  to  his  deaUi,  which  con- 
tains much  curious  matter  relative  to  his  travels,  and  to  tbe 
manners  and  history,  political  and  scientific,  of  the  age. 
Many  ot  his  letters,  and  die  private  correspondence  of 
Charles  L  with  Seaetary  Nicholas,  and  Qarendon  with  Sir 
R.  Browne,  are  subjoined  to  these  memoin,  which  were 
first  printed  in  1818.  (Viifp»,Biog.Srit.;  Pr^eeamlAp 
penaix  to  Memoirs.} 

EVERGEM,  a  town  and  commune  of  East  Flanders,  in 
tbe  district  of  Ghent  about  three  miles  north  of  the  ci^  of 
Ghent  in  51°  8'  N.  lat  and  3°  44'  E.  lone.  Tbe  canal  of 
Sas-de-Gand,  which  connects  Ghent  with  the  Scheldt,  passes 
Evergem,  the  little  river  Caele  runs  on  the  south  of  the 
town,  on  the  south-tfeat  is  the  Ghent  and  Bruges  canal, 
and  on  the  west  the  Lidve.  which  rises  in  the  north-east 
quarter  of  West  Flanders  and  joins  the  Bruges  canal  near 
Eva^em.  Ilie  population  of  the  town  is  7790;  itcontains 
establishments  ior  cotton-printing  and  dyeing  breweries, 
distUleries,  and  a  salt-refineiy.  Gitton  and  linen  veaTing 
^ve  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitant.  In  1832  the 
town  contained  a  communal  and  six  private  schools:  in  the 
former  67  boys  and  49  girls  were  taught,  and  in  the  latter 
261  boys  and  211  girls. 

(Yandermaelen*s  Dietionnaire  CUogngMqiu  d»  la  Pro- 
vince  de  la  FUmdre  Orientale.} 

EVERGREENS,  in  horticulture,  are  plants  which  shed 
their  old  leaves  in  the  spring  or  summer  after  the  new  foli- 
age has  been  formed,  and  which  consequently  are  verdant 
through  all  tbe  winter  season  ;  of  this  nature  are  the  holly, 
the  laurel,  the  ilex,  and  many  others.  They  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  shrubs  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  are  beautiful  at  all  aeasmu  of  the  year. 

The  principal  eiicumitanoea  in  which  evergreens  physio-, 
logically  diffsr  from  other  plants  an  the  hardness  of  their 
cutide,  die  thickness  of  the  parenchyma  of  thdr  leiTes. 
and  the  small  number  of  breathing  pores  formed  on  the  sur- 
faoe  of  those  organs.  These  peculiarities,  taken  blether, 
enable  them  to  withstand  heat  and  drought  with  more  suc- 
cess than  other  plants,  but  are  often  not  sufficient  to  protect 
them  against  such  influences  in  excess.  Hence  we  find  them 
comparatively  uncommon  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  uf 
Europe  where  the  summers  are  hot  and  dry.  and  most 
flourishing  in  a  moist  insidar  climate  like  our  own.  This  it 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  comparison  of  the  propor. 
tions  borne  by  their  evaporating  pores,  or  stomates,  ano 
those  of  deciduous  plants.  As  far  as  tlUs  subject  has  beei 
investigated,  it  appears  that  their  leaves  are  usually  alto- 
gether dortitute  of  such  oi^ans  on  the  upper  side,  ana  that 
those  of  the  lower  are  mostlj  ftver  in  number  and  mudi 
less  active  than  in  deeidiwus  plants. 

The  greater  part  of  evergreens  are  raised  from  seed; 
some  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  the  varie- 
gated varieties  by  budding  and  grafting.  Tbe  soil  in  which 
they  succeed  best  differs  with  the  kinds ;  American  ever^ 
greens,  such  as  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  &c..  grow  best  in 
equal  quantities  of  peat  earth,  sand,  and  vegetable  mould ; 
European  sorts  grow  in  their  greatest  vigour  in  a  fresb 
hazelly  loam,  but  will  thrive  in  umost  any  kind  of  soil. 

-The operation  of  transplanting  evergreens  maybe  per 
formed  with  success  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Mid- 
tuntmer  planting  has  even  been  recommended ;  it  however 
is  a  wont  of  necessity  rather  than  ^oprienr.  because  its 
suceess  depends  entirely  upon  the  u^re  of  the  weather 
after  the  opemtion ;  if  it  be  <dondy  and  wet  for  some  time 
they  may  sueeeed;  but  it  on  the  contrary,  it  be  hot  and 
dry,  they  are  sure  to  suffer:  for  ttus  reason,  if  thepractice 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Ine  oom- 
mon  holly  however  has  been  often  known  to  succeed  when 
idanted  at  this  season,  either  Hx  hedges  or  as  single  plants. 
The  hollies  in  one  rmj  nmMx)utii§  vavk  were  ^oMvftilly  du^ 
npiBtbeeoolofdMi 
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whieli  bad  been  prepared  toe  (bar  we^ition ;  a  quantity  of 
vatar  wwb  then  poured  upon  the  nwts,  and  the  ml  thrown 
apoa  the  iajf  of  it,  whibh  of  contM  was  oanied  down  and 
d^oaited  in  all  the  cnrioes  in  the  trench,  rendering  the 
plant*  parleetlT  Ann.  In  the  instance  alluded  to  the 
weather  was  very  &vourable  Ibr  a  censidaraMe  poriod 
after  the  operation,  was  performed. 

Autumn  and  ^ring  are  much  better,  seasons  for  work  of 
this  kind ;  the  ptonts  are  not  so  liable  to  suSer  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  dews  and  frequent  rains. 

But,  aoeording  to  the  most  experienced  cultivators,  the 
winter  mouths  (that  is,  from  October  to  Fvbruary)  are  deci- 
dedly the  best  time  for  transpbnting  evei^reens.  BIr. 
McNab,  vbo  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  upon  this 
aulgeety  mf--'  I  have  planted  eve^reens  at  all  seasons  of 
the  Year  wtth  nearly  equal  success,  except  from  the  middle 
ff  June  to  the  middle  ni  August,  and  even  during  this 

Ssriod  I  have  planted  some;  but  nnlMs  the  weather  is  very 
ull  and  moist,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  plants  suffering 
considerably,  and  in  mkny  cases  it  is  years  before  they 
recover.  Although,  however,  I  have  juantad  evergreens 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  with  little  difference  of  suo- 
cess,  yet  one  season  has  a  preference  ovw  the  otlwrs  with 
me,  and  when  there  is  the  power  of  choice  I  would  recom- 
mend late  in  autumn,  vinter,  or  early  in  spring;  that  is, 
any  time  from  the  middle  of  October  till  the  middle  of 
February ;  and.  in  general,  the  banning  of  this  period  is 
the  best ;  that  is,  from  the  middle  itf  October  till  the  mid- 
dle ol  December )  always  providing  that  the  weather  and 
the  ground  an  ftrourable ;  that  is,  sutnwsing  then  is  no 
frost,  no  drying  wind,  nw  much  auiuaine,  and  that  the 
grotuid  is  not  too  mneh  saturated  with  wet,  either  from 
continued  rain,  or  from  Ote  nature  of  the  soiL  One  of  the 
principal  fliinn  to  be  attended  to  in  planting  evergreens  is 
to  fix  on  a  duU  day  for  ^ntw  ]^anting,  and  a  moist  day  for 
spring  and  autumn  {^anting.* 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  a  number  of  the  more 
tender  sorts  of  evergreens  in  pots,  in  order  to  send  them 
to  a  distance  if  required ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  transplanted 
at  home  their  roots  are  not  so  liable  to  be  iqjured  as  when 
they  are.dug  from  the  ground.  The  more  tender  species  of 
the  following  genua  should  be  treated  in  this  way :— Arbu- 
tus, CupresBus,  Daphne,  Erica,  Juniperus,  Laurus,  Mag- 
aolia,  Phyllirea,  Pinus,  Quercus,  Rhamnus,  Thuja,  &c. 

In  lifting  evergreens  particular  care  should  be  taken  of 
the  young  rootlets,  as  upon  their  preservation  the  success 
of  the  operation,  in  a  great  measure,  depends ;  especially  if 
the  specimens  have  airived  at  any  unuaual  site.  Small 
evaxgieens  are  planted  like  oQm  tunes ;  but  the  fbUowmg 
precautions  should  be  obswved  in  all  cases  wfawe  indivi- 
duals of  any  great  size  are  the  subject  of  die  operation. 

When  the  plant  has  been  lowered  into  the  hole  dug  for 
its  reception,  tne  soil  must  be  thrown  in  loosely  around  it 
(not  trod  in),  and  a  baun  made  to  hold  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  must  be  filled  several  times  until  the  whole,  is  com- 
pletely saturated;  this  will  convey  the  particles  of  soil  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  uid  nnaet  it  much  more  firm  tlum 
any  other  method.  By  this  treatment  we  have  seen  plan- 
tatimia  of  evergreens  fbrmed  without  a  single  failure,  whidu 
when  finished,  appeared  to  have  been  growing  for  many 
years. 

It  matters  htlle  what  am  tlie  plants  have  atteined,  if 
they  can  only  be  lifted  without  iiyuring  the  small  fibres  of 
the  roots :  tbey  have  been  moved,  tram  ten  to  twenty  feet 
high  and  otherwise  large  in  jsoportion,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Should,  howewr,  the  roots  be  unavoidably  iigured  in 
transplanting,  the  brandws  must  be  doeely  pruned  and 
shortened  in  propotion;  so  that  when  t^iey  begin  to  draw 
upon  the  roots  for  support  they  may  not  require  more  nou- 
nshraent  than  the  Utter  can  supply. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  eve»reens  m  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  G^t  Britain,  where  they  flourish  in  such 
unrivalled  beauty,  and  fbrm  so  much  natural  protection  to 
bleak  exposed  situations,  they  cannot  be  too  extensively 
planted.  The  following  lists  will  furnish  information  as  to 
the  principal  kinds  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries 

L  ^vtrgntM  wAote  beauty  depend*  eaBdunvely  upon 
their/oHagt,  * 

Trui. 

AMe*'  AU  ibm  neeiaa,  wbero  tbe  wa3.  is  l^ht  enoi^  to 
suit  tbo^  pvtindailr  X  Z)iR«lntf,  «aapriaib  ttoNorvav 


Spmoe,  Deodarot  the  Cedar  of  India,  Csdrw.  the  Cvdar 
of  Lebanon,  and  Larix,  the  common  Larch,  together  with 
btUMunea,  tbe  Balm  of  Gllaad,  pieea,  tbe  Silver  fir  and 
Webbiana,  die  Silver  fir  of  tna  Himalign  mountama. 
[Anisa.]  Tbe  Cedar  of  LsibaBon  will  grow  wdl  in  a 
swamp. 

.^rauoana  imbricaiay  the  glory  of  the  mountams  south  of 
Chili :  it  wfU  hudljr  succeed  north  of  the  midland 
counties.  * 

Ctmmnghamia  laneeoiata,  the  Cfainese  fir ;  very  hjadsonw, 
hut  only  suited  to  the  south  of  England. 

Cupretiut  temperviren*^  the  common  cypress,  and  C.  hori- 
zontalU,  the  spreading  cypress,  are  quite  hardy :  and  tbe 
latter,  if  to  be  procured,  fbrms  a  tree  mudh  mora  orna- 
mental than  the  other  with  its  formal  shape.  But  the 
nurserymen  almost  always  sell  a  slight  variety  of  C.  tem- 
pervtrentfatiA. 

Cvpmgu*  Umtanioa,  the  Cedar  of  Goa,  is  a  beautiftil  tresg 
but  onl^  suits  the  climate  <tf  southern  counties. 

Hex  Aqu^oUwii,  common  Holly :  tbe  nurseries  contain  end- 
less varieties  of  it,  both  green  and  variegated.  Tbo  lat- 
ter are  not  to  be  eompand  with  Oie  odien  fin-  beautifld 
effeet. 

Junipenu.  The  /.  exeeUa  fonxa  a  fine  tree ;  /.  yirgimtma, 
the  common  Vimnian  Cedar,  is  less  handsome:  but  both 
are  quite  hardy.  XJuniperus.] 

Pinut.  All  the  species  where  the  soil  is  light  and  steril 
enough,  with  that  proportion  of  decayed  unnrmented  ve- 
getable matter  which  this  genus  delights  in.  The  finest 
as  ornamental  plants,  are  P.pinatter,  taitnca,  Pinea,  the 
stone  pine,  nigrican*,  halepenvit,  and  PaUatianot  which 
will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  not  stiff  and  swampy  in  win- 
ter.  P.tyhewlru  and  nigrieana  an  tbe  hardiest. 

Quemw.  Tno  Ilex,  or  Bvei^pteen  oak,  of  wbidi  there  an 
many  varieties;  auetnaeat  of  which  tbe  Lucombe  and 
die  Fulbam  oaks  are  possibly  domesticated  forms  ;  Tur- 
neri,  Suber,  the  cork-tree^  and  gramuntia,  the  Bellota,  or 
Spanish  oak  with  sweet  aoorns,  an  all  fine  specus  equally 
handsome  when  youx^  as  bushes  and  when  old  as  txees. 

[QlTKBCUS.] 

Taxw  bacaUttf  tbe  common  Yew,  txiA/Miigiata,  the  Irish 
Yew. 

7%b^a  Occident^,  the  Amenean,  and  orimialu,  tbe 
Cuinese  Arbor  Vits. 

Shrubs  ob  Bushbs. 

Anttotalia  Maqid,  a  Chilian  broad-lssvad  sfarab,  qmta 

hardy. 

Jhies  Clanbratilutna,  a  curious  dwarf  fir,  only  suited  to 

plant  singly  upon  grass. 
CunninMhamia  lanceolaki,  tbe  Chinese  fir,  rarely  grows 

beyond  the  sise  of  a  bush. 
Arbutut  AttdradmBj  the  Oriental  Strawbeny  tree,  awl 

hybrida. 

AiKuba  Japoniaa,  a  Japanese  spotted-leaved  busb. 

Buxtu  sempervtrent,  the  tree  box ;  will  succeed  in  light, 

eqwdally  sandy,  'steril  soil;  pre&n  chalky  downs;  will 

not  thrive  in  stiff  wet  soil. 
Jitmperut  communit,  the  common  juniper ;  Sueciea,  tbe 

Swedish  juniper,  much  less  handsome;  Sabina,  the 

Savin  bush,  excellent  for  unde^rowth  and  ornamental 

as  a  single  bush  upon  lawns. 
Launu  notnlit,  the  sweet  bay,  quite  hardy,  though  a  uativo 

of '  Uie  warm  south  ;*  its  aromatic  leaves  emplc^ed  in 

confectionary,  pickles,  &c. 
Liguatrtm  mUgare,  the  common  pnvet ;  excellent  for  hedges 

and  for  undei^rowth,  especiall)^  the  evergreen  variety. 
PfwUirea.    Every  variety  of  this  valuable  genus  should 

be  cultivated;  obliqua  and  latifolia  as  lai^e  species, 

media  as  a  middliMiied  on^  and  emgHet^Ua  as  a 

graceAil  bush. 
Pmu*  ptaniUo  or  Mughutt  Uie  alpine  pine  trea 
Bhammii  alatermu,  of  which  tnen  are  several  vaxietw 

and  R.  CAuu;  hardy  bushes^  which  bear  pruning  ot 

cutting  down  to  die  ground  remarkably  well. 

TwUfXRB. 

Sedera.   Many  varieties  of  the  common  ivy;  Caaarienm, 
tbe  Irish  ivy;  and  chrjfsocarpa,  the  goMen-berried. 
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Andromeaa  arlx^ta  requires  peat;  gtmn  40  Aet  fa%h  m 
North  America. 

Arbutiu  Unedo,  the  common  strawberry  tree ;  of  this  there 
is  a  beautiful  variety  with  deep  red  flowers,  and  another 
with  double  Uowers,  much  less  handsome  than  either. 

Acacia  aj^nia  grows  without  protection  near  Edinbu^h : 
deafiaicCt  lophantha,  and  several  other  New  Holland 
species,  will  flourish  without  protection  in  the  southern 
counties. 

Eucalyptus  ^erfoliata,  ptUverulenia,  exist  in  the  open  air 
near  Edinbuivh ;  they  and  other  vpaam  will  thrive  in 
the  South  and  West  of  Ei^land. 
Liguatntm  htddtan,  the  wax  tree,  a  Jitpanese  plant 
Magnolia  gramUfiora,  with  many  vaiieUes;  they  are 
scarcely  hardy  enough  to  live  in  this  cotiatry  away  ftx>m 
the  shelter  of  a  walU  except  quite  in  the  south ;  unpro- 
tected specimens  exist,  however,  near  Edinburgh. 

Shrubs  or  Bushes. 

Andromtda.  The  handsomest  species  are  A.  Catetbai, 
angustifolia,  Mariana,  which  is  rather  tender,  pulvera- 
tmta,  rpeciota,  and  Jhribunda.   Require  peat  khL 

Are^taph^lat  Uva  Urti,  a  trailing  plant. 

Ammyrsine  Lyotti,  a  beautiful  UttiB  American  bush,  re- 
quiring peat. 

Berberi*  aquifoluanf/aieiailamt  repatUf  Auatica,  arutata. 
[Bbrbbris.] 

Bupleurum  ^ftvHcotum  stands  the  seo-breese  well  upon 
chalky  cliflb. 

OigtuMj  all  the  species,  lliey  are  quite  hardy  if  planted 
where  wet  cannot  lodge  in  winter,  and  exposed  to  the 
ftiU  sun  in  summer. 

Coitetia  tptnosa. 

Cotmeaster  rmcrophylla  and  rotund^isUa,  small  bushes. 

Cytiaua  aeoparitu,  common  broom ;  there  is  a  double  va- 
riety ;  alous,  the  Portugal  white  broom. 

Daphne.  All  handsome,  the  following  the  most  so .  Lau- 
reola,  the  spu^  laurel,  grows  well  beneath  trees; 
pmtiea,  with  pale  green  f^rant  flowers;  and  Cneorvm, 
or  Garland  flower,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  sweetly 
perfumed  plants  in  the  world,  but  not  to  be  cultivated 
except  in  a  dry  peaty  soil  and  a  well  ventilated  situation ; 
late  spring  fivsts  injure  it  so  much  that  it  is  not  worth 
cidtivating  in  valleys. 

Duvaua  dependtnt,  and  some  othras. 

JSh'ea  AustnUu,  eamea,  stritia,  MetSterrtmeOf  eodonodet. 
[Erica] 

Escatltmia  rubra,  ilUnita,  montevidentis,  handsome  South 
American  shrubs.  Bms  take  great  delight  in  the  blos- 
soms of  the  last :  the  second  species  smells  veiy  strongly 

of  melilot. 

Gairya  cHipfica,  withlongpeudnlouscatkinsof  a  yellowish 

green  colour. 

Genista  tinctoria,  the  dyer's  broom,  with  a  few  otliers. 
Helianthemum  of  all  kinds,  to  cover  rockwork,  or  ground 

where  the  wet  does  not  lodge  in  winter. 
Kalmia  laiifolia,  angustifolia,  especially  the  first ;  require 

peat 

Lavandu.a  spiea  and  latifoha,  common  lavender 

Leiwn  lati/blium,  or  Labrador  tea,  and  paltaire,  low 
bushes  requiring  peat 

Menzietia  fmUfolta  or  Irish  heath;  there  is  a  white  vane^. 

Myrtus  communis,  and  its  varieties;  lives  out  of  doors 
south  of  London. 

Prunus  LaurocerasM,  the  eonmion  taniel ;  tusttamea,  the 
Portugal  laurel. 

Pittosporum  Tibtra,  quite  hardy  south  ci  liondon ;  sweet- 
scented. 

Rosmarinus  offictnaltSy  common  rosemary. 

Rhododendron.  Numerous  varieties  are  to  be  procured; 
those  of  ponticum,  maximum,  and  eataubiense  ore  the 
most  robust;  kybridum  obtained  between  the  Indian 
and  American  snecies  is  less  hardy ;  ferruginewn  and 
nirnaum,  dwarf  alpine  species ;  cttmpanulabum,  a  North 
Indian  species. 

Spartium  Junceum,  Spanish  broom;  and  ocHftTbAwn.  a 
Turkish  broom. 

^^bumum.  Of  the  Laurustinus,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all 
evergreens,  there  are  tbree  species ;  V.  Twut,  the  com- 
mon Launutinus,  the  faatdiest ;  V.  lueidum,  with  shini  w 
leaves,  rather  larger  and  more  delicate ;  V.  strietum,  vil£ 


upright -ihoots,  mora  hiiiy,  and  the  least  hardy  of  the 
three. 

I7Z8.r£kirop(9us.  the  common  furze;  a  doable  variety,  which 
is  particiUarly  handsome:  and  (/iffrtetef;  the  Irish  fluzef 
a  smaller  speraes,  which  does  not  flower  abundantly. 

Yucca.  Several  species  quite  hardy.  They  only  require  to 
be  grown  in  places  where  water  does  not  sta^ate  in 
winter;  Y.  gloriosa,  Jlamentosa,  Dmeottu,Jlaoeida,  and 
sapeiia,  an  ^  honuomest  speoias. 

TwiNBRS  or  Clixbbm. 

Bignottiacapreolata,  with  dull  brownish-red  trumpet-shaped 

flowers;  rather  tender. 
Capri/olnmJIexuosum,  graium,  japonieum,  sempervirms , 

all  handsome  honeysuekles. 
Jasminum  nvoluium  and  t^ldnale,  the  common  white 

jasmine. 

Finca  m^or  and  minor,  the  lai^er  and  smaller  penwinkle ; 
trailers.   

SVERLASTENO  FLOWERS.  This  name  u  popularly 
given  to  certain  plants  whose  flowers  have  the  property  of 
retaining  their  bririitness  and  colour  for  many  months 
after  being  gathered.  They  owe  this  quality  to  a  hardness 
of  their  tissue,  which  has  exceedingly  little  moisture  to 
part  with,  and  which,  consequently,  does  not  collapse  or 
decay  in  the  progress  of  acquirinff  perfect  dryness.  It  is 
generally  in  the  scales  of  the  involucre  of  composite  ^onts 
or  in  the  bracts  of  others  that  this  property  resides.  Those 
who  wish  to  possess  such  plants  will  easily  find  the  following 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country. 

Hardy  annuals.  Heliwrysum  bracteatum  (yellow), 
Xeranthemum  ottnttum  (purple  or  white). 

Hardy  perennials.  Antmmarui  dkiea  fpink),  MpUnervis 
and  marparitaeta  (white).  Ammobium  alatum  (white). 
Gnaphahum  stadias  and  arenarium  (yellow). 

Tender  annuals.  Bhodanthe  Manglesii  (red),  Moma 
nitida  (yellow),  Gomphrena  globosa  (purple). 

Greenhouse  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants.  Astelma  eri- 
mium  (crimson),  Helichrysum  argenteum  (white),  eriooidet 
(pink),  sesamoides,  proUferum,  and  others  (purple). 

EVESHAM,  a  borough  and  market-town,  having  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction,  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Blacken- 
hurst,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  15  miles  south-east  from 
Worcester,  and  96  north-west'by-west  from  London.  Eve- 
sham was  formerly  called  *  Eovesham,'  or  *  Eovesholme,*  an 
appellation  derived  from  '  Eoves,*  a  swineherd  of  Egwin 
bishop  of  Wioeii,  who  was  superstitiously  supposed  to  uar« 
had  an  interview  with  the  Virgin  Mary  on  this  spot  It 
owes  its  importonoe  to  an  abbey  that  was  founded  here  is 
709,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

The  abbot  and  the  convent  received  numerous  grants  of 
land,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  privileges  from 
various  kings  and  other  benefactors.  The  last  abbot  but 
one  was  Clement,  Lichfield,  who  built  the  isolated  tower, 
now  almost  the  only  relic  of  this  once  celebrated  abbey. 
This  tower,  called  the  Abbot's  Tower,  is  a  beautiful  spert- 
men  of  the  pointed  architecture  of  the  period  iraniediaieh' 
Itreceding  the  Reformation  it  is  supported  by  panellc'l 
ljuttresses,  adorned  with  windows  having  rich  u^^tre  ntfinttl- 
ings,  and  surmounted  by  open  embattled  parapets  and  uigln 
pinnacles.  It  was  originally  intcndnd  fur  a  campanile,  to 
which  purpose  it  was  converted  in  1745.  Tlu  tower  is  lii> 
foet  in  neight,  and  is  22  foet  square  at  the  base^ 

A  battle  was  fought  near  Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August 
1265,  between  Pnnoe  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  and 
Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  Leicester  plat^  King 
Henry  III,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner,  in  the  nn  of  his 
army,  hoping  that  he  might  be  killed  by  his  son's  troops, 
who  were  fighting  for  hia  release.  However,  the  king  was 
rec(^nised  nearly  at  the  first  onset  by  the  prince,  who 
rushed  through  Uie  thickest  of  tne  batue  to  the  assiatauce 
of  bis  fother,  and  soon  placed  him  in  safety.  Leicester's 
defeat  was  complete,  and  he  himself  as  well  as  his  son,  fell 
in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  corporation  daim  prescriptive  rights  and  privil^es, 
but  they  were  all  confirmed  by  charter  in  the  3ra  year  or 
the  reign  of  James  I.  They  had  the  power  of  trying  and 
executing  for  all  capital  o&noes,  except  high  treason ;  and 
as  lat9  as  1 740  a  woman  was  burnt  for  petQr  tnasoo.  A 
court  of  record  is  held  evwy  Tuesday  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  to  1 00/. ;  a  court  of  session  is  also  held  for  the  borou^ 
on  the  Friday  after  the  oounty  guastw^aessieni.  The  bo- 
rough ratumed  two  ii9i|i|^^ie^^^^t^^  s3idof 
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Edvud  L»  tnd  anin  in  the  reign  (tfJunei  U  tine*  wbidi 
time  it  hu  eontmued  to  do  bo.  In  188^  there  wen  S991 
inhalntants  tbe  nomfaer  regifltered  is  S59.  Evediam  it 
one  of  the  few  municipal  boronghs  the  bonndariee  of  whieh 
were  not  altered  by  the  Reform  and  Municipal  Corporation 
Acts.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Avon,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge,  which  connects  it 
with  the  parish  of  Bengworth,  which  is.witbin  the  boundaries 
of  the  borough.  The  two  principal  streets  are  wide  and 
vlean,  and  the  town  has  a  cheerful  appearance.  The  Vale 
of  Evesham  is  ftimous  for  the  richness  of  its  soil ;  and  large 
portions  of  land  near  the  town  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  which 
supply  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villaf^  with  Teeetables 
and  fruit  There  are  uso  some  corn-mills,  and  a  linseed- 
oil  milL  The  market-dav  is  Monday.  Fairs  are  held  on 
tlie  Snd  ofFebmary,  the  Monday  after  Eaetar,  Whit-Hon- 
day,  and  theSlst  of  September:  the  latter  is  ftmous  fbr 
L-atile  and  hcvses. 

The  borough  comprises  the  parishes  of  AU-Saints,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Bengworth,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
(if  Worcester.  The  living  of  All-Saints  is  a  vicarage,  which, 
with  the  cnracy  of  St  Lawrence,  is  of  the  clear  annual  value 
uf  208/.  The  church  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
abbey;  it  is  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture,  and 
has  a  tower,  spire,  and  a  handsome  porch.  The  church  of 
St.  Lawrence  is  now  quite  in  ruins,  and  forms  a  hoautifiil 
specimen  of  the  ornamented  Gothic.  In  the  south  aisle  ia 
the  chapel  of  Clement  Lichfield;  it  is  only  18  Ibet  by  16, 
but  is  (as  Tindal  says)  of  such  elegance  and  delicacy  of  con- 
struction as  a  verbal  description  would  but  very  imperfecUy 
convey  to  the  reader^s  imagination. 

There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wes- 
leyan  Metboaists.  and  Unitarians.  The  free  grammar^ 
school,  endowed  firieiiially  by  Abbot  liehfield,  was  re- 
founded  by  Henry  VUI.,  and  again  re-modelled  by  James  I. 
The  master  receives  1 0/.  per  annum  from  the  crown,  a  house, 
and  some  ether  emoluments.  At  Bengworth  there  is  a 
school,  founded  by  John  Deacle  in  1709,  for  poor  children 
of  that  parish.  There  are  also  several  donations  to  the 
poor,  and  for  apprenticing  children. 

In  the  parish  of  Bengworth  was  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
Beaucharap  family,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Abbot  William 
D'Andeville  in  1)69,  and  the  site  was  converted  into  a 
ourying-ground,  for  which  we  believe  it  has  continued  to  be 
used  down  to  the  present  da^.  (For  a  ftiU  account  of  the 
abbey  and  ant^nities,  see  Tmdal's  Hittoty  of  Evesham.) 

E'^hDVSCS  (Judieiat).  Evidence,  in  jurisprudence, 
denotes  (he  means  by  which  ftcts  are  ascertained  for  judi- 
mtl  purposes.  The  practical  importance  of  the  subject  is 
obvious  from  this  definition ;  and  it  has  accordingly  not 
only  attracted  much  attention  from  judicial  writers,  but  has 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of 
most  civilized  countries,  though  the  particular  rules  of 
evidence  adopted  have  varied  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal  by  which  judicial  truth  is  to  be  ascertained, 
Thus  the  Roman  law,  in  which  Acts  are  ascertained  for  judi- 
cial purp(»es  by  professional  judges,  contains  (so  i^r  as  we 
now  know  it)  few  regulations  respecting  evidence,  the  whole 
subject  being  comprised  in  one  short  dsaptar  of  the  Digest, 
which  lays  down  several  positive  rules  fat  the  exclusion  of 
witnesses  within  prescribed  degrees  of  consanguinity  to  the 
litigant  parlies.  In  the  common  law  of  England,  where 
facts  are  ascertained  by  juries,  the  body  of  rules  and  re- 
strictions denominated  the  law  of  evidence  has  been  gra- 
dually established  within  the  last  two  centuries.  Pre- 
vionsly  to  that  time,  in  the  infancy  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
as  we  understand  that  institution,  the  only  positive  rules 
respecting  evidence  were  those  which  related  to  the  two 
witnesses  in  treason  reouired  by  statutes  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  This  fact  of  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  restrictions  u^n  the  admission  of  testimony 
soems  to  show  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  tendency 
of  civilization  has  been  to  contract  and  not  to  enla]|:e  (as 
some  writers  hav«  supposed)  the  rules  of  jud'cial  avi&nce. 
The  accounts  of  our  earlier  judicial  proceedings  eontained 
in  the  State  Trials  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  tbe*piac- 
tioe  formerly  to  admit  without  scruple  or  question  every 
species  of  testimony;  wfaoreas  the  present  law  of  evidence 
is  almost  wholly  oofflposed  of  restrictive  rules. 

In  einng  a  emnpendious  viev  of  the  principles  of  the 
EngUui  law  of  Avidence  (which  are  the  same  at-  equity  as 
at  oomufln  law.  and  in  criminal  and  dvil  proceedings)  it  i« 
propoaed— 1.  To  eninnerato  Ae  limitations  which  it  pre- 


scribes to  ^he  competency  of  witnesses;  S.  To  giv*  a  hnel 
summanr  of  the  pnncq»l  rules  hy  whioh  the  reeaption  of 
ond  evidehoe  is  governed ;  and  3.  To  stata  tha  piuioipal 
ruleft  whidi  retote  to  written  evidence. 

t,  tke  eompetenetj  qf  mfnetsai.—Tho  general  nile  of 
English  law  upon  this  subject  is,  that  all  persons  may  b 
witnesses  m  courts  of  justice  who  have  sufficient  under- 
standing to  comprehend  the  sulgeot  of  tfadr  testimony,  and 
sufficient  religious  principle  to  ensure  a  right  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  to  speak  the  truth.  Thus  very  young 
children  are  admissible  as  witnesses,  if  they  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  a  religious 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  folsehood.  All  testi- 
mony, by  the  law  of  England,  must  be  given  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath ;  but  the  form  of  the  oath  is  immaterial, 
and  nothii^  is  required  beyond  a  persuauon  upon  the 
mind  of  the  witness  that  in  swearing  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  states  heis  npealing  to  a  Divine  Being  able  to  punish 
him  fbr  fUsehooo. 

To  the  general  rule  of  the  admissibility  of  all  persons  of 
sufficient  mtellect  and  religious  belief  there  are  several  im- 
portant exceptions.  In  the  flist  place,  a  husband  cannot 
be  a  witness  for  or  against  his  wifo,  nor  a  wife  for  or  against 
her  husband ;  a  rule  wbich  is  said  to  arise  from  the  identity 
of  interest  subsisting  in  such  a  connexion.  Howefer,  in 
criminal  prosecutions  founded  upon  personal  violence  com- 
mitted by  either  of  these  parties  upon  the  other,  such  tiisti- 
mony  is  admitted  upon  the  ground  of  necessity.  Secondly, 
in  actions  at  the  common  law,  a  party  to  the  suit  cannot  be 
examined  as  a  vritness ;  but  in  courts  of  equity  defendants 
in  a  cause  may  be  made  witnesses  upon  a  special  applica- 
tion for  that  purpose ;  and  in  those  courts,  if  a  plaintiff 
consents  to  be  examined  aa  a  witness  his  evidence  may  be 
admitted.  Thirdly,  a  person  cannot  be  a  witness  who  has 
been  convicted  of  treason  or  folony,  or  of  any  oflfent-e  which 
involves  the  falsi  (surh  as  peijury  or  cheating),  or 

which  is  liable  to  a  punishment  waicli  the  law  considers 
in&mous,  as  whippiiig,  branding,  or  the  pillory.  This 

firinciple  of  exclusion,  which  is  ^rived  from  the  Roman 
aw  {Digeat,  lib.  ii.,  tit  Db  Teatibtu),  is  now  of  little  practical 
importance,  as  the  recent  statutes  have  enaeted'  that  a 
pardon  in  felons,  or  the  actual  endurance  of  the  punish- 
ment in  felony  or  misdemeanour,  excepting  peijury  or 
subornation  <x  perjury,  shall  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
the  competency  of  the  party  as  a  witness.  Fourthly,  the 
law  of  England  oKludes  the  eridenoe  of  those  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  result  of  the  proceedings  m  whidi 
they  are  called  to  testify.  The  mdeflnite  state  of  the  rule 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  disqualifying  mterest  has  led  to 
much  perplexity  in  its  practical  application. 

The  principle  however  which  is  illustrated  by  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  is,  that,  in  order  to  disqualify  a  witness  on 
the  ground  of  interest,  he  must  either  be  directly  and  imme- 
diately benefited  by  a  result  of  the  proceeding  favourable  to 
the  party  who  calls  him.  by  exonerating  himself  from  a 
liability  to  costs  or  to  some  process  founded  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cause  in  wbich  he  is  called  to  testify ;  or  he  must 
be  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
decision  of  the  cause,  by  giving  it  in  evidence  in  support  of 
his  own  interest  in  some  niture  litigation.  The  flnt  of  these 
alternatives  is,  in  Ihct,  nothjn^  man  ui  principle  tlwn  .a 
part  of  the  same  proposition  wbich  exeluoes  the  parties  to 
a  suit  from  being  witnesses ;  for  where  the  determinatioo 
of  the  suit  in  one  way  directly  affects  the  witness  in  into- 
rest,  he  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  party  to  it,  and  would,  in 
fact,  be  testing  in  his  own  cause.  The  second  section  of 
the  rule  which  is  peculiar  to  the  law  of  England,  and  first 
appeared  in  practice  about  fifty  years  ago,  is  of  more  doubt 
ful  e]n>edience.  It  is  much  more  exclusive  in  its  operatioc 
than  the  former,  and  is  objectionaUe  and  -inconvenient  in 
practice  by  introducing  into  the  question  of  the  compe- 
tency of  a  witness  in  a  particular  action  the  complicated 
and  embarrassing  process  of  considering  his  position  in 
every  suppoaable  litigation  which  nunr  afterwards  aflbct 
him  as  arising  out  m  that  action,  mdi  Uie  view  of  re- 
movli^  the  practical  difficulties  arising  from  this  objection, 


ground  ttiat  tbe  verdict  or  judgment : 
It  shall  be  proposed  to  examine  him  would  be  . adniissible  in 
evidence  for  or  against  him,  such  witness  shall  nevuthelMs 
be  examined ;  but  in  that  case  a  wdiot  or  ju^tment  in  tha* 
action  in  ftmmr  of  the  party  on  whose  behalfjic  shall  have 
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hun«anuD«d,  ihaU  not  be  admisaible  in  evideni-b/orbim; 
ow  ihall  a  verdict  or  judgment  against  the  party  on  whose 
behalf  he  thi^  have  been  examined  be  adifiiauble  in  eri- 
denoe  agmtut  him.  By  the  27th  section,  it  vas  enacted 
that  the  name  of  every  witness  objected  to  as  incompetent, 
on  the  ground  Uiat  the  verdict  or  lut^ment  in  the  cause  in 
which  he  is  examined  would  be  aamissible  in  evidence  for 
or  against  him,  shall,  at  the  trial,  be  indorsed  on  the  record 
on  ithich  ^e  trial  shall  be  had,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  party  on  whose  behalf  he  ^as  examined,  and  shall  be 
afterwards  entered  on  the  record  of  the  judgment ;  such 
mdorsammt  or  entry  to  be  sufficient  evidentia  that  such 
witness  was  examined  in  any  subsequent  proceeding  in 
which  the  verdict  or  judgment  shall  be  offered  in  evidence. 

n.  7A«  principal  ganeral  nUet  by  toMch  the  reception 
^  oral  evidence  i>  regulatfd.  —  The  first  general  rule 
which  applies  equally  w  written  as  to  oral  festimony)  is 
that  all  evidenoe  produced  must  be  relevant  to  the  point  at 
•sue  between  the  parties.  The  object  of  special  pleading  by 
the  common  law  is  to  reduce  controversies  between  parties 
to  paitieular  issues,  or  propositions  of  fact  affirmed  by  one 
and  denied  by  the  other,  which  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
ury;  and  the  rule  of  evidence,  that  the  proofo  in  the  cause 
must  be  strietly  confined  to  these  issues,  is  founded  upon 
obvious  reasons  of  justice  as  well  as  convenience.  Secondly, 
the  affirmative  of  every  issue  is  to  be  proved ;  that  is,  ue 
party  who  asserts  the  affirmative  of  a  proposition  is  to  bear 
the  burthm  tit  proving  U.  This  principle  u  taken  ftom  the 
civil  law ;  *  Ei  incumbit  prabatio  qui  ^it,  non  qui  negat* 
Thirdly,  ia  proving  a  fkct,  the  best  evidence  of  it  must  be 
given  of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable.  Thus,  a 
party  is  not  permitted  to  prove  the  contents  of  a  deed  by  a 
copy,  and  still  less  by  oral  testimony,  where  the  deed  itself 
may  be  produced ;  nor  to  prove  the  execution  of  a  deed  by 
any  other  person  than  a  subscribing  witness,  when  he  is 
living  and  producible.  This  rule  is  justified  by  the  pre- 
sumption which  the  offer  of  secondary  evidence  raises,  that 
the  production'of  the  best  evidence  might  have  prejudiced 
the  party  in  whose  power  it  is,  had  he  produced  it.  This 
rule  IS  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  requiring  that  all 
the  evidence  which  can  be  given  upon  the  &ct  in  dispute 
should  be  produced;  as>  for  instancy  if  there  are  several 
attesting  witnesses  to  a  deed  or  other  contract,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  more  than  one  should  be  called.  Fourthly, 
hearsay  testimony,  which  is  a  statement  on  oath  of  what  an 
absent  person  has  said  respecting  a  iact  to  be  proved,  is,  in 
general,  excluded  both  (m  the  ground  that  the  witness  to 
the  actual  fut  does  not  declare  his  knowledge  upon  oath, 
and  also  beeause  he  is  absent  from  the  cross-examination  of 
the  party  who  is  to  be  affected  by  what  he  states.  To  this 
mle,  however,  there  are  the  following  exceptions  The 
declarations  of  persons  who  are  in  imminent  danger  and 
\mder  the  apprehension  of  immediate  death,  and  who  are 
therefore  eonsldered  to  be  speaking  under  as  powerAil  a 
nUgious  aanetion  aa  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  2.  The  de- 
claifttions  of.  deceased  persons,  and  made  afpiust  their 
interest;  as,  ibr  instance,  chuKing'  thomadvea  with  the 
rece^  of  money  on  account  of  third  persona,  or  acknow- 
ledging the  payment  of  money  due  to  themselves :  3.  The 
^deration  of  deceased  persons  respecting  rights  of  a  public 
nature  such  as  the  boundaries  or  general  customs  of  a 
manor  or  district;  4.  The  declarations  of  deceased  persons 
on  questions  of  pedigree,  or  iamily  occurrencea  of  antient 
date  before  the  memoryof  living  witnesses,  such  aa  births, 
deaths,  or  marriages.  With  respect  to  the  two  last  excep- 
tions, however,  evidence  of  declarations  of  this  kmd  is  in- 
admissible, if  they  have  been  made  poet  litem  motam,  that 
is,  after  the  matter  to-whieh  they  relate  has  became  the 
subject  of  litigation. 

UI.  Written  eoidmee  eonntU  tjf  recordt,  doemmiie 
under  eeal,  a*  ehartere  and  deede,  ana  mittnfft  not  under 
wo/.— Acta  of  puliament  are  records  of  the  highest  nature, 
bdng  the  meDunals  of  the  legislature;  but  a  mstinction  is 
made  with  respect  to  eridence  between  public  and  private 
statutes.  A  public  statute  requires  no  express  proof  in 
courts  of  juslioe,  every  one  being  presumed  to  know  the  law 
which  he  is  bound  to  observe ;  as  to  them,  therefore,  the 
citation  of  the  statute  itself  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  But 

Envate  acts  of  pariiament  are  considered  as  documents  re- 
tting to  individuals,  and  must  therefore  be  proved  by  copies 
compared  with  the  ordinal  roll  of  parliament.  A  second 
and  ukferior  species  of  records  is  the  proceedings  of  courts 
•f  juBtieai  weh  are  |BOTel  by  wamplification%  awoni 


copies,  uid  office  eopiee.  Sxemplifloations  axe  Uniniivls 
of  the  records  of  (Uffereot  courU,  accredited  by  hsnng  the 
seals  of  such  eovrta  attached  to  them.  Sworn  oo^mb  are 
transnrmts  made  by  individuals  who  authenticate  them 
upon  oath,  when  they  are  produced  in  evidence.  CMBee 
copies  are  copies  certified  to  be  true  and  accurate  by  an 
officer  expressly  entrusted  for  that  purpose  by  an  offirer  of 
the  court  to  which  the  records  belong.  Charters  and  deeds 
are  proved  by  the  production  of  the  instrument  and  proof 
of  the  execution  by  the  party  to  be  charged  with  it;  bat 
where  the  document  is  more  than  thirty  years  <dd,  the  excr- 
cution  need  not  be  proved.  Hie  geiiMal  rule  is  that  the 
original  ^d  moat  be  produoed,  on  the  principle  already 
alluded  to  of  its  being  the  best  evidence ;  but  this  is  subject 
to  the  fbllowing  exceptions: — 1.  Where  it  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed  by  a^ndent ;  2.  Where  it  is  m  the  poasession  of  a 
party  to  a  suit  minst  whom  it  is  sought  to  be  produced, 
and  who  refUses  m  produce  it :  in  either  of  which  eases  the 
contents  of  the  document  may  be  proved  by  a  copy,  or  if  no 
copy  exists,  by  oral  testimony.  Deeds  attested  must,  in 
general,  be  proved  by  one  at  least  of  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses ;  but  if  the  attesting  witnessee  be  dead.  <»  are  not  to 
be  ibond  aftor  a  diligent  search,  or  are  infiunous,  or  for  any 
other  reason  incompetent  by  law  to  give  evidence,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  dewl  may  be  proved  by  pnxtf  of  the  hand 
writing  of  the  party.  The jproof  of  haud-wrUing,  hy  the 
law  of  fingland,  IS  peculiar.  11m  testimony  (tfpenona  skilled 
in  hand-writing  is  wholly  excluded,  oompansm  ^  hands 
being  inadmisBUile  for  the  purpose.  The  coarse  is  that  a 
witness  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  the  individual  in 
question,  and  who  has  seen  him  write,  oc  who  has  had  a 
written  correspondence  wi^  him,  shall  testify  to  hia  belief 
that  the  document  to  be  proved  is  in  his  hand-writing. 

From  the  above  summary  of  the  principal  rolea  of  evi- 
dence existing  in  Uie  English  law,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  system  is  extremely  exclusive.  Upon  the  subject  of 
interested  witnesses,  the  law  does  not  merely  caution  and  re  • 
strict  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given,  but  entirely  ngects 
them  from  being  heard  wherever  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  result  of  the  cause,  howevw  amul,  is  shown  to  exist. 
So  also  with  respect  to  the  reception  cX  leoondaij  and  hear- 
say evidenoe,  it  sanetions  no  degree  or  kind  of  testimony  at 
second-hand  (except  in  the  cases  above  ennmeratod),  but 
excludes  it  under  all  varieties  of  circumstances.  That  the 
statement  of  an  interested  person  is  always  to  be  received 
with  caution,  often  with  suspicion,  and  often  with  disbtdieC 
ma^  be  readily  admitted ;  that  it  should  be  always  peremp- 
tonlv  rejected  as  unworthy  to  be  heard  is  a  different  and 
much  more  questionable  propositiou.  Again,  it  is  tone  that 
we  ought  not  to  attach  so  much  we^fat  to  hearsay  evidraioe 
as  to  direct  testimony,  because  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  the  truth  is  diminished,  and  that 
the  means  and  causes  of  otrox  are  multiplied,  in  pn^rtioQ 
as  you  remove  from  the  actual  observer  and  add  Imks  to 
the  chain  of  testimony.  '  Any  testimony.*  says  Mr.  Locke, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Degrees  of  Aaaent,  'the  further  off  it 
is  from  the  ban);  and  existenee  of  the  t^g  iCsel(  the  lata 
force  and  ptottf  it  has.  A  credible  man  vowshing  hiaknov' 
ledge  of  it  is  a  good  proof ;  but  if  another,  equally  oredible, 
do  witness  it  from  his  report,  the  testimony  la  weaker;  and 
a  third  that  attests  the  hearsay  of  an  hearaay  ts  yet  leas 
considerable.  So  that,  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove 
weakens  the  force  of  the  proof ;  and  the  more  hands  the  tra- 
dition has  necessarily  passed  through,  the  less  stiength  and 
evidence  does  it  receive  from  them.  Admitting  tlte  justice 
of  this  objection  to  the  effbct  of  hearsay  evidoicek  it  may 
still  be  questioned  whether  its  absolute  and  unconditional 
rejection  for  judicial  purposes  is  justifiable.  So  also  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  proving  hand-writing,  it  mif^  be 
nnsalb  whtdly  to  rely  upcm  the  evideotoe  of  oompariaon  of 
handa  by  persons  «  experience  in  that  oconpation,  but 
there  aeema  no  good  reaaon  why  such  proof  ahould  not  be 
oibnietible  in  aid  of  the  present  vague  and  onntn&ctory 
mode  of  proof  by  the  genual  belief  of  a  witness. 

The  most  plausible  reason  for  the  exeluaiveaata  of  Uw 
English  law  of  evidenoe  is  derived  ftom  Um  nature  ot  the 
trial  by  jury,  with  refiacence  to  whieh  it  is  contended  to  be 
safer  to  wiUidraw  doubtfhl  evidence  altegethw  from  thwr 
considemtion,  than  to  leave  it' to  peraons  who  are  often  un. 
instructed,  and  ineapablot  of  drawing  correct  '*'«*^n''tinri 
upon  the  subject  of  testimony  to  form  a  proper  eatimata  of 
its  credibility.  But  this  reason  ia  founded  i^on  an  aaaomp- 
tkn  not  JiHtUed  Iqr  tbs  taxt,  mmAf,  that  tha  »•■«■  of 
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proof  wtuiUf  l^aliied  ue  infUUble  guklei  .o  truth  ; 
whereu,  the  truth  is  that  many  of  them  are  quite  aa  liable 
to  leait  to  a  Mse  coQdnsion  as  those  which  are  excluded. 
In  this  state  of  things,  ^erelbre,  there  seems  no  good  rea- 
son vhy  all  practicable  means  of  attaining  to  truth,  noverer 
various  in  their  dt^ees  of  effectiveness,  should  oat  be  com- 
mitted to  juries.  Thii  seems  indeed  to  be  the  Knwii^  im- 

{iresaioii  in  the  profession ;  the  inclination  of  the  oonrta  of 
tte  year*  bong  to  let  in  as  much  li^t  to  acanae  as  poe- 
atbli^  and  to  le^rd  obieotiona  to  evidence  ntfwr  as  matters 
of  crttUbiHiif  upon  Thieh  juries  may  exercise  thefa:  judg- 
ment, tiumtfe(>mp«<nKy  to  be  vhoUy  withdrawn  flomtli^ 
consideration. 

In  the  article  Equity  a  reference  is  made  to  the  present 
head  of  Evidkitcb,  and  we  shall  accordingly  briefly  state 
the  manner  of  ascertaining  &cts  in  courts  of  equity,  which 
differs  from  the  p^tice  in  courts  of  law,  where  the  witnesses 
are  produced  and  examined  orally  before  the  court 

Witnessee  in  proceedings  in  equity  are  examined  upon 
written  interro^twiee  befcm  the  examiner  of  the  court  or 
before  commisuoners  in  the  country,  both  examiner  and 
commiisionen  being  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  answers  of  the 
witnenes  to  these  written  interrogatories,  or  their  depoei- 
tiona,  as  diey  an  called,  are  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
form  the  only  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  (ex- 
cept the  defendant's  answer,  if  the  pUintiff  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  it),  which  is  admitted  at  the  hearing  of  a  cause-* 
The  interrogatories  are  drawn  by  counsel,  according  to  the 
instructions  which  he  receives  as  to  the  fects  which  a  wit- 
ness is  considered  able  to  prove ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  instructions  are  very  defective,  and  the  counsel  is 
obliged  to  frame  hia  interrogatories  as  well  as  he  can,  in 
order  to  elicit  the  proof  of  fects  favourable  to  the  party  fer 
whom  he  is  employed.  Though  each  several  internmtory, 
when  well  dmwn,  is  framed  for  the  purpose  of  estabusfaing 
some  single  and  distinct  &ct,  written  interrogatories  cannot 
from  their  nature  be  otherwise  than  loi^  and  sanewhat 
diffioult  to  onnpiehaid.  In  Om  oral  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness, it  necessarily  hupens  that  several  questions  must  be 
asked  eonieeutivuy  for  the  purpose  of  completing  iho  in- 
vastigmtion  into  aim  the  esmblisomeat  of  every  important 
fact  to  which  the  examination  is  directed.  Written  inter- 
rogatories must  be  firamed  on  the  same  principle,  and  there- 
fore every  subseguent  part  of  an  interrogatory  must  be 
framed  on  the  supposition  of  every  previous  part  being  an- 
swered in  some  way ;  and  consequently,  it  is  hardly  possible 
in  written  interrogatories  to  avoid  what  is  called  making 
them  leading,  and  at  the  same  verbose  and  cumbrous. 
These  long  interrogatories,  it  is  proved  by  experience,  are 
often  imperfectly  comprehended  by  the  witnesses,  and  con- 
sequently their  evidence  is  to  some  intents  either  incom- 
plete or  inaccurate,  or  both.  The  intwrogatories  which 
either  party  proposes  to  his  witnesses  are  not  known  to  the 
adverse  party  until  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses  on 
both  sides  is  concluded,  when  pubtieation  is  passed,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  copieW  of  all  the  deposititms  are  delivered  to 
the  litigating  parties  under  an  order  of  the  court. 

Under  this  system,  there  is  of  coune  no  cross-examina- 
tion, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tram ;  for  one  per^  does 
not  know  what  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  opposite  party 
have  deposed,  and  cannot  therefore  ettectually  examine 
tfaeni,  as  in  a  court  of  common  law,  where  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  a  witness  follows  and  is  founded  upon  what  the 
witness-has  stated  in  his  examinstion  in  chief.  If  a  par^ 
to  a  suit  in  chancery  will  cross^amine  a  witness  who  is 

Cluced  hj  his  advemry  for  examination,  he  must  examine 
on  written  intwrogatories,  wiUioiit  knowing  what  in- 
terrogatories have  been  pieposed  to  him  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  without  knowing  what  he  has  saia  in  his  deposi- 
liona  in  chief.  Such  a  cross-examination  must  be  in  genera] 
altoge^r  useless  and  often  dangerous  to  the  interast  of 
the  party  makhig  it;  unless  his  object  is  to  ssoertain  that 
the  witness  is  an  incompetent  witness,  ot  imless  the  witness 
is  one  whom  he  woula  himself  have  examined  in  chief 
Under  the  32nd  Order  of  the  21st  of  December,  1833,  the 
lost  interrc^ttffy  before  that  date  commonly  in  use  is  in 
future  to  be  altered  as  follows :  *  Do  you  know  or  can  you 
set  ferth  any  other  matter  or  thing  which  may  be  of  benefit 
er  advantage  to  the  parties  at  issue  in  this  cause,  or  either 
of  thsm  r  see.   A  par^  however  is  not  bound  to  insert 

^  *ne  •SMUkattt  wiOUm  lartimiMui,  hI  wOIi* mv bt sranid  iltti 


this  interrogatory ;  and  indeed  no  greet  harm  will  result  ii 
it  is  never  used.  Owing  to  various  eanses,  such  as  dittaeli- 
nation  on  the  part  of  a  witness  to  give  himself  Airther 
trouble,  particular  afltetion  to  one  of  u»  litigating  parties, 
or  forgetftalnees,  it  might  have  been  antieqtated  tut  this 
general  intenogatory  would  fail  in  ito  oloeet ;  and  so  fer  a^ 
it  has  been  used,  such  is  said  to  be  the  esse. 

This  mode  of  aseartaining  ferts  in  soits  in  equity  is  evi 
dently  vsiy  def^ive^  and  Ins  been  the  sutfject  of  eonsidst- 
able  eomplaint  and  of  kngthmed  inquiry;  but  h^wrto 
nothing  has  been  done  to  amend  the  system. 

(See  MtmOn  ef  Evidmat  taken  htfore  the  CAonMry 
Communoner»t  anneal  to  their  Raport  18M;  Mid  a 
recent  pamphlet  (1837)  by  W.  A.  Garratt,  entiUad  Btiggn- 
tiorufor  R^orm  in  Proeiedingt  in  Chaneerp.} 

Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  follow  this  subject  fluther 
will  find  it  dtscussed  at  great  length  and  with  much  aoute- 
ness  in  Bentham's  SaHonait  Judicial  Mvidenee.  The 
full  development  of  the  Sn^ish  law  of  ev^moe  is  con- 
teined  in  the  treatises  of  Mr.  Plullipps  and  Ur.  Starkis. 

EVIL  .BYE.  It  was  an  anttent  superstttink  that  eertaia 
persons  were  endued  with  the  power  ef  inniriiv  those  on 
whom  they  oast  a  hostile  or  envious  look.  Tb»  ^es  ^soeh 
persons  wm  suppossd  to  dart  noxioiu  lays  on  every  ol^eet 
aa  whioh  th^  wwre  fixed.  This  power  of  injuring  with 
the  e^  was  cidled  Btueama  (BavxaWe)  by  the  Gre£s»  SJid 
fhseinaft'o  by  the  Runans.  Several  writers  whs  have 
collected  the  testimonies  of  the  antiente  coneaming  it  (as 
Potter,  ArduBohgia  Grteea,  lib.  il  c.  xviiL,  and  Alssrivs, 
'de  Fascine^'  Ortsmi  Axtiq,  Mom.,  tarn.  xii.  p.  88$),  may  ba 
consulted  for  pertieulara.  Those  who  enjoyed  gnat  pros- 
perity, or  met  with  any  extraordinary  good  fbrtune,  and  such 
as  were  too  much  elated  praise  and  flattery,  were  mete 
particulariy  liable  to  the  effects  <tf  feseination.  Hence 
when  the  Romans  praised  any  thii^  or  pwrson,  they  used 
to  add,  Pne^fMUM  or  Prmfiteim  duBtnmt  to  avert  any 
faaeinatten  that  might  eiiBiis,mnd  to  pnve  that  tb^  pnise 
was  sineers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  supwstition  pranu^s  to 
the  presmt  day  in  several  paris  the  worid,  onn  in  the 
northern  part  of  enr  island,  and  in  Ireland.  ]bt  Gieeoa  it 
is  at  present  oailad  haka  mmiitam  |MnX«id^efl!Mtaare 
averted  by  spitting;  in  the  same  manner  as  wss  prantisod 
by  the  aotiento  against  fhscination  (Theocr.,  IdA,  vi  M) 
and  ill  omens  of  every  kind.  In  Italy  it  is  caUed  mo^ 
occhio,  and  among  the.  lower  orders  of  people  ito  effeoto  are 
supposed  to  be  very  powerflil  and  feteL  Wh«i  fraise  is 
bestowed  on  beauty,  riches,  or  any  Mher  advantagss,  the 
person  praised  immediatoly  exolaona,  *  se  mal-omuio  non 
vi  fosse,*  flrom  an  apprehension  that  the  praise  may  not  be 
sincere  but  preoeeds  solely  fton  a  malunous  intention  to 
ii^ure.  This  exclamation  is  accompanied  with  a  sign  ol 
the  hand,  or  by  htdding  up  pieces  of  coral,  shdlf*  or  various 
kinds  of  stones  worn  as  amulete. 

The  belief  in  fesoination  is  extremely  antisnt,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  is  connected  with  the  stoiy  of  Ifedusa  ud 
the  (3oi|;onB,  whose  eyes  caused  immediate  dMtruotttHL 
From  this  souroe  the  superstition  of  the  evil  eye  is  prolMUy 
derived. 

Viigil  allndes  to  this  superstition  in  his  third  Ecli^e 

■  NmmIo  ^oto  tamm  <ie4w  nlU  twdMt  Ba*M.' 

Scot,  in  his  '  Dtecovwy  of  Witohorafl,*  has  one  or  two 
passages  relating  to  it  He  says,  p.  3LS,  'The  IrijdimeQ 
afBrm  that  not  only  their  children,  but  their  cattle  are  (as 
they  call  it)  eye-bittm  when  they  fidl  suddenly  sick.*  It  is 
likewise  mentioned  in  Martin's '  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,*  in  Heron's  'Jonniey,*  vol.  ii.  p.  23S, 
and  in  several  volumes  of  the  *  Btati^ieai  Account  of  Soot 
land.'  as  still  believed  there. 

'Nothing'  says  DaBaway,  in  his  '  Aooount  of  Oonstanu 
nople,'  4to.  Lend.  1797,  p.  391,  'can  exceed  the  supmtitior 
of  the  Turks  respecting  the  Evil  Eye  of  an  enemy  w 
infidel.  Passages  from  tna  Koran  are  painted  on  the  outside 
of  the  houses,  gltrfws  of  glass  are  suspended  from  the 
ceilings,  and  a  part  of  the  snperftnous  caparison  of  their 
hones  is  designed  to  attnct  attention,  and  divert  a  sinister 
influence.' 

(Uillingen's  ObeervoHont  on  an  Antique  Bae^litf,  M 
which  the  Evil  Bye,  or  Piitdnmn,  i»  repreeenttdi 
Arduedog.  vol.  xix.  p.  70—74;  Biaiid's   PmUar  An 
tigmtiee,  4to.  edit.  vol.  li.  p.  400 — 403.)  -v/-v/^-sT/^-> 
^vm  KINO'S.  jSciiomA.]  )Q  IC 

SnUCERODAOB   niMnn.off  Hwomv.]  ^> 
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£VOLt]TE.  aKTOLiTTB  and  Etoldte.] 
EVOLUTION".  pvTotunoN  and  Evolution.] 
EVOLUTIONS.  MILITARY,  ara  the  movemenfumade 
bj  any  body  of  troops  either  acting  by  itself  or  in  oonjune- 
tion  vith  oAer  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  amving  at  or  of 
Mtiruig  from  a  field  of  battle,  or  of  {dacinff  itself  in  a 
Mtitioh  to  act  offeiuiTely  or  defenaively  against  an  enemy. 

llie  eircumitanoes  attending  the  gnat  movements  of 
■TttiBS  along  their  lines  of  eommimiwtaon,  and  the  dispo- 
litfons  of  the  troops  on  the  field  of  battle^  are  developed 
under  the  vords  Stra.tbqy  and  Ta-ctics.  The  present 
artiole  irill  tlMrefore  comprehend  merely  a  de8orq>tion  of 
the  manner  in  vbich  the  prlnei[HEd  evolutions  of  a  battalion 
of  iniknti^t  «  r^ment  of  cavalry,  and  an  entire  army,  are 
DerfiNrmed ;  and  will  conclude  with  a  short  aooount  m  the 
movements  of  l^bt  troops  in  the  field. 

Evolutiont  qf  a  BatkUion. — When  a  battalion  formed  in 
line  has  to  marnfa  in  that  order  towards  the  front  or  rear, 
m  order  to  ensure  exactness  in  the  movement  three  direct- 
ing segeants  post  themselves  a  little  way  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  line,  and  olwerving  some  olgect  in  the  required 
diiertiottf  they  advance  directly  towards  it,  the  battalion 
foUmring  and  keeping  itself  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
ntrdi.  While  the  tattalion  is  thus  moving  in  line,  the 
two  flanlied  e<Hnpaniet  are  wheeled  backwaras,  and  made 
to  march  in  flies  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  bat- 
talion, in  ordor  to  cover  it;  and  on  a  halt  being  ordoed, 
they  ftce  towards  the  enemy. 

This  order  of  march  can  of  course  only  take  place  where 
^e  country  is  open ;  when  partial  obstacles  occur,  the  troops 
near  them  neceuarily  form  m  file  till  they  have  passed  them, 
and  afterwards  they  wheel  into  the  line ;  but  when  the 
ohfetaeles  are  of  great  extent,  and  occur  frequently,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mareh  of  the  battalion  should  be  tn 
column. 

Columns  formed  for  this  purpose  are  designated  columns 
of  companies,  of  subdivisions,  and  of  seetuna,  according 
as  their  breadths,  or  the  extent  <^  their  front,  ia  equal  to 
that  of  a  idiole,  a  halC  or  any  portion  of  a  company ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  at  open  oraer,  at  half^  or  at  quarter 
distance,  according  as  the  interval  between  the  companies 
or  their  divisionB  ace  equal  to  the  wbol^  to  one-half,  or  to 
one-quarter  of  the  breadth  the  oolvmn.  The  order  is 
said  to  be  close  when  the  aavenl  divisions  are  at  the 
distanoe  of  one  paee  only  from  eaeh  other  in  the  l«igth  of 
the  column. 

The  wheel  from  line  into  column,  and  the  converse, 
when  the  battalion  is  at  a  halt,  must  obviously  be  performed 
In-  causing  the  divisions  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  circle  on 
their  respective  pivots.  But  when  a  battalion  in  column  is 
on  the  mareh,  and  it  u  required  to  change  the  route, 
should  the  divinons  be  at  the  ndl  distances  from  each  other, 
that  is,  at  intervals  equal  to  the  length  of  a  division,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  first  division,  after  having  described  on 
its  pivot  an  angle  equal  to  that  which  the  new  direction  is 
to.make  with  the  former,  should  march  forward  as  soon  as 
the  wheeling  pivot  of  the  next  division  Ims  arrived  at  the 
tike  pivot  of  the  first  division :  ^e  second  division  then 
wheels  and  marches  in  like  manner,  and  so  on.  The  same 
rule  may  be  followed  when  the  divisions  are  at  less  than 
fUll  distance,  provided  the  ai^le  which  the  intended 
direction  of  march  makes  with  the  former  is  sufficiently 
obtuse  to  allow  the  divisions  to  describe  the  required  angle 
without  interfering  with  one  another,  otherwise  the  wheeling 
must  be  made  by  parts;  the  first  division  describing  a 
portion  of  the  angle  correnondingto  the  required  change  of 
direction,  then  maxohing  nrward  a  few  paces,  and  complet- 
ing the  wheel,  the  other  divisions  doing  the  same  in  pro- 
uoiion  as  they  arrive  at  the  groond  whoe  the  proMoing 
division  pecfbnned  the  evolubon.  The  wheelings  may  be 
made  upon  either  extremitjr  of  a  company  or  subdivision, 
and  they  may  take  plaoe  eithn  forward  or  backward,  ac- 
cordmg  to  circumstances;  occasionally  also  a  company  is 
required  to  perform  a  wheel  upon  its  centre,  in  which  case 
one-half  wheels  backward,  and  the  other  half  forward ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  wheeling  pivots  are  to  remain  dressed,  or  in 
one  line. 

When  a  bottaiion  is  formed  into  a  column  for  the  pur- 
pose of  u  attack,  it  is  called  a  column  of  mantsuvre ;  and 
vfaea  so  formed  in  order  to  move  along  a  road  or  through  a 
defile,  a  column  of  route.  In  either  case  the  column  mny 
Bein  open  order,  at  halt  m  at  onacter  dislanoa^  or  in  dose 
and  ia  the  flnt  fannafiim  the  oolamn  of  oovrse 


occupies  in  length  an  extent  of  ground  equal  to  that  whicb 
it  occupies  in  line,  minus  the  length  of  the  first  division 
Columns  at  halt  ot  at  quarter  distance,  or  at  close  order, 
have  the  convenience  of  moving  upon  less  space  ihan  the 
open  column,  with  e^ual  capacity  of  forming  in  anv 
manner  that  may  be  required  for  resisting  an  attack ;  and 
thiair  compact  order  enables  them  to  avoid  the  evils  attend- 
ii^  the  loss  of  distances  which  may  occur  with  an  open 
column,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

The  battalion  in  hne  may  be  formed  into  a  single  or 
double  column :  the  former  upon  or  in  rear  of  either  flank 
company,  and  the  latter  upon  the  two  centre  companies  or 
the  two  centre  subdivisions.  In  cithor  case  the  cxdumn  is 
equally  fit  for  its  purpose,  aud  the  preference  of  one  to  the 
other  must  depend  upon  the  ground  or  upon  the  point  to 
which  the  movement  is  to  be  directed :  the  smgle  column, 
however,  can  always  be  diminished  to  the  smallest  degree, 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  defile ;  whereas  the  douUe 
column,  if  much  diminished,  may  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
disordered  by  the  intermixture  of  the  files.  For  an  attach 
the  column  formed  on  the  centre  of  a  battalion  can  be  more 
rapidly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  required  point  than  a 
column  (bmwd  on  one  of  the  vin^  seeing  that  die  divi- 
sions in  line  have  but  half  the  distance  to  march  through 
in  order  to  arnve  at  their  places  in  the  column,  and  a  cor- 
responding advantage  is  enjoyed  when  the  battaliim  has  to 
deploy  from  column  into  line. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  fix>nt  of  a  column  should 
never  be  unnecessarily  contracted,  and  battalions  should  be 
so  instructed  as  to  render  it  indifferent  whether  the  first  or 
second  rank  is  in  front,  or  whether  the  right  or  left  flank 
division  (of  the  line)  is  at  the  Imod  of  the  column ;  but  oc 
casions  may  occur  in  which  the  order  of  battle  is  to  be 
reversed,  and  then  the  divisions  must  necessarily  change 
their  positions  by  countermarching. 

A  battalion  in  column  at  open  order  is  formed  in  line  by 
merely  causing  the  divisions  to  wheel  ujpon  their  respective 
pivots;  but  a  close  column  of  companies,  havti^  itthead 
already  in  the  alignement,  is  (deployed  causing  the  se- 
veral dlviswns  to  move  out  by  files  to  the  right  or  left 
parallel  to  the  alignement ;  each  division  having  got  beyond 
that  which  was  in  front  of  it  halts,  and  then  marches  -up  to 
its  place  in  the  line.  The  deployment  may  take  place  npon 
any  one  of  the  companies,  which  then  remains  at  rest 

Ecfaellon  movements  are  performed  when  it  is  required 
to  advance  or  retreat  obliquely,  and  when  a  chongo  is  to  be 
made  in  the  position  of  a  line,  corresponding  to  a  wheel  ot 
the  whole  about  some  given  point:  the  movements  are 
made  to  the  front  when  an  enemy's  flank  is  to  be  turned, 
and  to  the  rear  when  it  is  required  to  cover  the  flank  of  the 
line  itself.  Echellon  movements  are  the  safost  tiiat  can  be 
adopted  by  troops  in  presence  of  tiie  enemy,  as  they  have 
the  advantage  of  preserving  a  general  front  during  the 
march.  A  direct  echellon,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  fbrmed 
by  the  different  companies  or  subdivisions  inarching  from 
their  position  in  the  line  towanls  the  front  or  rear,  keeping 
parallel  to  that  position,  and  halting  successively  when  ai  - 
rived  at  the  required  distances.  The  oblique  echellon  is 
formed  by  causing  the  different  companies  or  subdivisions 
to  make  a  wheel  upon  their  pivots  through  any  angle  less 
than  a  right  angle,  but  generall>-  not  more  than  one  eighth  Oi 
it ;  the  parallelism  of  the  divisions  being  ensured  by  causiiii; 
a  non-commissioned  officer  of  each  division  to  place  himself 
as  the  case  may  require,  before  or  behind  some  given  file, 
suppose  the  eighth,  from  the  pivot,  and  to  take  a  given  num- 
ber of  paces  on  an  arc  whlcli  that  pivot  is  the  centre ;  the 
division  is  then  to  wheel  up  to  the  place  where  he  halts. 

An  important  evolution  of  Xbattalion  is  that  of  |)la<nng 
itself  in  a  square  or  oblong  form,  with  the  men  on  the  fbur 
sides  facing  outwards,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  resist  an 
enemy  who  may  attempt  to  surround  them.  This  figure  is 
always  formed  hollow,  or  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  in  which 
bog^ge  or  treasure  may  be  placed  for  security ;  if  other- 
wise, it  is  evident  that  great  numbers  of  the  men  would  br* 
useless,  since  they  could  not  use  their  fire-arms. 

When  a  battalion  in  line  is  to  form  a  hollow  square,  the 
man<Buvre  may  teke  place  upon  any  given  companv.  or 
upon  one  fivmed  of  the  two  contiguous  subdivisioiu  ot  two 
companies,  which  then  for  the  moment  remain  at  rest ; 
while  the  oih&  companies  break  out  of  the  line  and  narch. 
some  to  the  front  and  some  to  the  rear  of  the  tnopa  who 
an  statianary,  so  as  to  taaa  ^^^^J'^f'^^  com- 
puies  at  qnaner  dbtinjsttd  S^lkjamd^mnBa  in  Uss 
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«olumti  doMs  up  to  the  fln^  and  thMe  two  Ibrm  the  front 
of  the  uture ;  the  two  rear  diTuionB  then  fkoe  ootwardt, 
the  lut  but  one  doses  up  to  the  last,  and  these  two  form 
the  rear  of  the  BqusLra.  The  renuuniog  diviuons  wheel 
outwards,  and  constitute  the  two  sidea  of  the  square  or  ob- 
long, which  is  thus  fbrmed  four  deep.  If  the  square  is  to 
resist  an  attack  of  cavalrj,  the  two  nont  ranks  kneel  and 
slope  Uieir  flrelocks  outwards  tilL  at  the  word  of  oonunand. 
thvy  fire  avoUey:  the  men  in  the  two  stutdiiw  ranks  fite 
by  fliM,  or  independantly  of  one  anothar.  It  is  said  that 
Bonaparte,  while  in  Egypt,  formed  his  inflmtry  in  squares 
whose  sides  were  six  ranks  deep,  in  order  to  resist 
Mameluke  cavalry. 

IVben  several  battalions  Jbcm  themoelTes  into  squares, 
thm  dispose  themselvM  either  en  eohellon  at  in  two  lines, 
each  square  in  the  first  line  being  at  some  distance  in  ftont 
of  the  interval  between  two  squares  in  the  seoond  line ;  by 
which  means  the  fire  of  one  square  may  defend  the  ftuie  ot 
another. 

Squares  may  be  reduced  to  columns,  and  these  to  Une, 
by  reversing  the  processes  above  mentioned.  One  square 
consisting  of  several  battalions  is  not  recommended,  as 
much  titne  would  be  spent  in  its  formation,  and  the  si^ety 
of  the  troops  mifriit  be  endangered  should  they  be  attacked 
while  so  oocupkid. 

A  battalion  m  column  may  be  obliged  to  engage  in  a 
street  or  narrow  pass  where  upk^ment  is  impoMible.  In 
this  case,  if  the  eduDui  is  advancing,  the  two  ikont  com- 
panies or  diviiiions  fire,  the  first  kneeling  and  the  oUiar 
standing ;  after  which,  on  a  fkvouiable  occasion  pmentiiw 
itself,  the  whole  column  moves  forward :  if  tlw  odumn  » 
to  retire,  the  first  division,  after  firing,  feces  outwards,  half 
to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left ;  these  subdivisions  file 
away  to  the  rear,  where  they  re-load ;  the  second  division 
fires,  then  files  to  the  rear  in  like  manner,  and  so  on. 

Evolution*  qf  a  Regiment  of  Ctvo/rjr.— The  movements 
of  cavalry  on  a  field  of  battle,  Uke  those  of  infentry,  consist 
of  marches  to  the  fhmt  or  rear,  in  line  or  en  echellm ; 
deploying  fkora  open  n*  close  odumns  into  line,  and  t]M 
eonvers*. 

If  it  ba  required  to  Affm  a  line  fin  attadc  fiom  an  open 
edumn  of  divuions  npon  any  particular  divisicn,  ^se  divi- 
aiotts  which  are  in  front  umbo  a  wheel  fbrward  equal  to 
three-eighths  of  a  circle,  and  thc»e  which  are  in  rear  wbed 
forward  one^hth;  all  the  divisions  being  thus  parallel  to 
each  other,  they  march  in  this  order  up  to  the  alignement 
on  the  division  which  remained  stationary,  wheeling  into  it 
as  they  arrive.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  column  be  in  retreat, 
and  it  be  required  to  form  a  line  on  the  defensive  from  an 
open  column  of  divisions,  suppose  on  the  first  division  of 
the  first  or  leading  squadron,  ail  the  divuMns  are  to  make  a 
wheel  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  in  this  order 
march  up  and  wheel  into  the  alignement.  It  must  be  ob- 
semd  that  the  line  first  formed  in  these  cases  is  to  be  at 
the  distance  of  two  bontB*  lewth  in  rear  of  the  intended 
alignemntt  in  order  to  allow  the  officera  in  frnt  of  each 
squadron  to  dreaa  the  troops  wUdi  tbc^  can  do  more 
correctly  than*  the  dBoen  of  diviiions  who  are  in  the  Une 
itselC 

To  depltnr  in  line  to  the  ftoat  from  a  close  column  of 
squkdrons  for  an  attack,  suppose  on  the  seocmd  squadron ; 
»ll  the  squadrons  except  thia  break  into  divisions  by  threes, 
as  it  is  called  (that  is  into  divisions  consisting  of  three 
horses  in  each  of  the  two  Unes);  the  divisions  of  the  first 
squadron  wheel  a  quarter  circle  to  the  right,  and  nuirch  in 
that  order  till  they  get  beyond  the  squadron  on  which  the 
line  is  to  be  formed ;  the  third  and  fourth  squadrons  also 
break  into  divisions  in  like  manner,  wbeelii^  to  the  left, 
and  marching  till  they  get  (^>poaite  their  respective  placet 
in  the  intotuled  line,  whidi  is  supposed  to  be  m  finmt  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  first  sqiudron,  and  into  Uiis  line 
all  the  squadrons  now  match.  But  if  the  line  be  required 
to  be  formed  on  the  rear  df  the  r^muit  when  in  retreat, 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  suppose  on  the  fourth  sqoadron, 
this  squadron  must  then  change  its  front  l^  a  counter- 
march, the  others  break  into  divisions,  wheel  a  quarter 
circle,  and  nuxch  to  the  left  till  they  come  opposite  their 
proper  places  in  the  intended  alignement,  into  which  they 
then  march  as  before. 

The  evolutions  are  made  as  above  stated  when  the  regi- 
ment is  in  column  with  itsrigh*  in  front;  hut  it  is  easy  to 
apply  the  praoepts  to  the  contiar>  case. 

The  reason  whv  the  aauanroni  are  made  to  break  into 
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divisions  by  tarees  is  that,  since  the  breadth  of  diraai  

B  about  equal  to  the  lei^h  of  one,  each  division  of  tbiw 
can  wheel  within  a  space  equal  to  that  which  it  ooeupiea  in 
line :  the  practice  however  baa  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  extrasion  of  the  files  which  is  produced  when  maieh- 
ing  in  this  order.  Movements  by  tlw  usual  divisions  or 
sub-divisMMis  have  been  preferred  m  this  account,  but  the 
former  method  prevails. 

Evolutiona  an  Army.— The  ^neral  prindplea  upon 
which  the  evolutions  of  armiea,  divisioni,  or  brigades  ara 
performed,  correspond  nearlv  to  thoae  of  battaliona. 
When  a  whole  line  has  to  advanoe  parallel  to  itseL^  one  oS 
the  battriions  is  considered  as  ihe  regulator,  and  aU  the 
others  should  oonfonn  to  its  movements.  The  commander 
of  this  battalion  must  therefore  devote  hts  whole  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  the  direction  which  has  been  indi- 
cated oj  the  general  commanding  the  army,  while  the 
flank  officers  </the  other  battalions  must  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  regular!^  of  their  own  battaliona  by  the  Una  of 
the  colours. 

Columns  of  route  or  manoauvre  are  formed  of  any  number 
of  battalions,  each  in  column  of  companies  or  of  sub-divi- 
sions, in  rear  of  one  another ;  and  if  the  columns  ore  at 
close  orda,  the  interval  between  every  two  battalions  is 
onl;ir  six  pacea,  or  the  same  as  if  all  the  troopa  were  drawn 
up  in  line.  If  the  diatanees  of  the  oompanies  are  equal  to 
one  quarter  of  the  length  of  their  front,  the  intervals  be 
tween  the  battalions  are  twelve  paces;  but  when  the  co 
lumns  are  at  open  order,  the  intervals  of  the  battalions 
should  be  equal  to  the  br^dth  of  the  column,  tc^ether  with 
the  six  paces  which  should  be  the  intervals  between  the 
battalions  in  line.  Such  columns  as  the  last  can  instantly 
be  thrown  into  line  by  each  company  making  simply  a 
whed  on  its  proper  pivot.  When  one  general  column  is 
required  to  form  into  what  is  called  a  line  of  columns,  the 
heads  of  all  the  columna  must  be  placed  in  one  alignement 
but  the  distances  of  the  several  columns  fVom  one  another 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
be  of  any  extent,  from  six  paces  (in  which  case  the  columns 
an  said  to  be  contiguonsX  to  the  proper  distance  Ibr  de- 
ploymrat,  that  is,  a  distance  eqiwl  to  the  length  of  a 
column. 

A  column  whose  divisions  are  either  at  quarter  distance 
from  each  other,  or  in  close  order,  can  always  wheel  into  a 
line  of  cdumns,  because  each  battalion,  in  perfbrming  the 
wheel,  leaves  room  for  the  wheel  of  that  which  is  in  its  rear  j 
but  a  line  of  contiKuous  columns,  when  the  depth  of  eacb 
battalion  exceeds  the  extent  of  its  fh>nt,  cannot  for  want  of 
room  be  wheeled  into  a  single  column.  When  such  a 
manoeuvre  becomes  necessary,  the  line  of  columns  must 
open  out  to  the  rif^  or  left  far  enough  to  allow  the  whed 
to  be  performed.  When  a  line  of  columns  is  required  to  be 
chan«d  into  <me  column,  for  the  purpose  of  p<»forming  a 
march  towards  either  flank,  the  most  convenient  disposi- 
tion would  be  that  in  which  all  the  columns  in  the  line 
stand  with  their  right  wings  in  hoot,  if  it  is  intended  ttwt 
the  march  should  be  towards  the  right ;  and  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  to  be  towards  the  left,  for  then  a  simple  wheel  to  Um 
front  brings  the  divisions  into  the  alignement  in  their  pro- 
per order. 

When  a  column  is  on  a  march,  the  hai^Bge  should  be  in 
the  rear;  or  if,  on  any  account,  it  is  placed  within  the  line, 
it  should  be,  together  with  the  artillery  which  accompaniea 
the  column,  in  the  intervals  between  brigades,  and  never 
between  the  battalions  of  a  brigade.  The  preservation  of 
the  original  extent  of  a  column  in  fhmt  is  of  importance 
and  defiling,  in  order  to  pass  an  obstacle,  should  be  avoided 
if  possible,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  which  it  occasions 
in  feet,  it  will  fluently  happen  that,  on  arriving  at  a 
stream,  a  ditch,  at  a  bank,  tba  obatade  will  be  more  con- 
veniently paaied  by  extending  than  hy  oontractii^  the 

EcheUon  movements  of  an  army  are  almost  always  those 

which  ara  made  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  ine- 
qualities of  ground  generally  preventing  large  bodies  of 
troops,  if  it  were  otherwise  adviaeable  to  do  so,  fhnn  acting 
against  one  another  in  continuous  lines.  Like  the  echellon 
movements  of  battalions,  those  of  an  army  may  he  either 
direct  or  oblique :  the  former  are  executed  by  advancing 
Ivigades,  battalions,  or  companies  parallel  to  and  at  un- 
equal distances  firom  their  fVont ;  and  thia  advance  mav  be 
made  fh>m  the  txatre  of  the  line  when  it  is  intended  to 
refuse  both  wings  to  an  enem^'SitH^^iiaa  flank  wheiHt 
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Ik  fntentted  to  torn  that  of  the  enemy.  The  dseot  eeheilloh 
Iftay  aho  be  produced  by  postine  cmamni  in  pfoper  sitna- 
tiohs,  ready  for  deployment,  parallel  to  the  enemy*s  ptHitioii : 
the  distaneea  between  tfa6  Mttfllions  in  echellon  should  be 
cufflcient  to  allow  ^em  to  ftrm  squares  cbeoquetwise,  so  as 
to  flank  one  another. 

Oblique  ecbellons  of  an  army  are  formed  by  wheeliti^, 
and  then  marching  in  the  new  directions  so  as  to  ^in 
ground  obliqnely  towards  a  Aaoik ;  each  of  the  sereral  bodies 
performing  the  manfleuTre  should  not  exceed  a  company,  ss 
it  diight  be  hazardous  to  present  one  flank  of  a  lai^e  body 
towards  an  enemy  in  position,  and  thus  expose  the  line  to 
be  enftiaded.  And,  as  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  couti- 
teract  the  intended  project  of  outflanking  him,  should  he 
olMerTe  i^  advantage  ou^ht  to  be  taken  of  the  localities 
to  conceal  some  of  die  divisions,  and  to  gain  points  of  sup- 
port for  the  bodiea  placed  in  advance  ot  the  rest  of  the 
army.  When  it  is  mtended  to  refuse  one  wing,  the  bat- 
talions of  that  wing  may  retreat  en  echellon  aa  &r  as  ne- 
cessary, and  the  artillery  of  that  part  of  the  line  Vhich  is 
stationary  should  be  ready  to  ennlade  the  enemy  on  his 
advance  towards  the  retu^g  divisions.  Movements  of 
attack  may  be  made  in  columns,  which  should  deploy  in 
line  at  from  1200  to  1400 paces  from  the  enemy;  the  de- 
structive effects  of  an  enfilading  fire  preventing  a  nearer 
approach  in  column. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  convenient  order  for  an 
army,  whether  on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  is  in  column, 
'))rovided  the  columns  can  be  covered  by  the  ground  Arom 
the  enemy's  artillery ;  since  it  may  be  readily  moved  up  to 
an^  given  point  of  attack,  while  the  enemy  has  few  means 
of  judging  where  that  point  of  attack  will  he. 

Changes  in  the  front  of  a  position,  jrben  undor  Are,  are 
best  effected  by  an  echellon  march  of  companies ;  but  when 
Uie  line  is  extennve,  the  battalions  which  are  most  remote 
from  the  new  alignement,  and  which  may  be  attacked  by 
cavalry  during  the  movement,  should  be  marched  up  in 
columns  of  battalions,  the  divisions  being  at  quarter  dis- 
tan<;es  from  one  another. 

The  retreat  of  a  line  is  accomplished  by  causing  each 
alternate  battalion  to  retire,  perpendicularly  to  the  front,  to 
a  certain  distance  towards  the  rear,  not  exceeding  200 
yards,  that  the  divisions  may  be  able  to  support  each  other 
by  their  fires ;  the  remaining  battalions  protecting  the  re- 
treat of  the  others,  and  then  retiring  as  far  as  the  intervals 
between  the  former  battalions,  who  then  retreat  still  frir- 
tber,  and  so  on.  The  intervals  in  the  lines  should  be  occu- 
pied by  light  infrtntry;  and  if  the  enemy  should  press 
closely,  the  second  lias  of  l3ie  army,  after  the  first  Mtta- 
lions  have  passed  through  must  contribute  by  its  Are  to 
Uie  defence  of  the  intervals  in  the  first  line. 

This  retreat  by  alternate  battalions,  or  by  half-battalions, 
is  indispensable  when  it  is  made  over  a  plain ;  and  if  the 
retreat  is  to  be  continued,  defiles  and  commanding  spots  of 
ground  must  be  occupied  an^  defended  as  long  as  possible ; 
by  degrees  the  bodies  may  diminish  their  fronts  and  form 
tQemselves  into  columns  of  march. 

If  a  gradual  retreat  of  the  whole  line  is  not  intended,  on 
a  flank  of  t^e  army  being  attacked,  that  flank  only  may  be 
retired  in  direct  echellon  by  alternate  battalions  or  half- 
battalions,  beginning  with  that  which  is  at  the  «tremity  of 
the  flank  attacked ;  the  remaining  battalions  Hhva  retire, 
still  en  echellon,  thus  keeping  the  menaced  flank  refused 
to  the  enemy,  taking  care  that  the  distances  between  the 
corps  are  not  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  fo 
defend  each  other  by  their  lire.  Ea^^ody  must  repel  an 
attack,  if  made  upon  it  by  in&niry,  by  a  oounto^ttaek  ;  if 
by  cavalry,  it  may  dispose  itself  in  a  square;  or  a  new  line 
may  be  formed  in  the  oblique  position,  if  it  be  thought  best 
thus  to  resist  a  general  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  movements  of  the  second  line  of  an  army  should 
correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  first ;  the  -  two  lines 
always  preserving  their  paraHelism  and  distance.  Ttu 
Mcond  is  however  frequently  kept  in  a  line  of  columns  of ' 
oatialions,  and  is  made  to  move  in  that  order  even  when 
die  first  line  is  deployed. 

The  most  propw  stations  for  cavalry  are  on  the  winjgs  <rf 
an  army,  because  troops  of  this  class  are  unfit  for  resisting 
an  attack :  and  ^uid  they  be  compelled  to  retire  when 
placed  in  the  centre,  there  would  be  left  an  interval  which 
the  enemy  might  immediately  occupy,  and  from  thence 
er.Slttde  the  wtogs.  This  false  disposition  was  made  by  the 
French  at  the  Dattle;s  of  Hochstet  and  Minden.  and  was 


fbe  eause  ox  thrir  Mat  in  those  adiou.  Omby  m 

^eralWesBployad  itttlieoptoitioii  of  tBTDingKliua;  nd 
It  is  evident  that  this  mancBnvre  must  be  more  xeadilymada 
from  the  neareat  wnw  than  from  the  centre. 

JAmenwm  qTZi^M  TVoopx.— To  the  light  infkntiy  and 
riflemen,  or  troops  acting  as  such,  are  entrusted  the  guard 
of  the  encampments  or  cantonments.  When  an  army  is  on 
the  march  they  reconnoitre  the  eonntry,  repel  any  parties 
of  the  enemy  which  might  get  between  the  columns  while 
advancii^ ;  and  they  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in  a 
retreat 

When  a  battalion  is  employed  as  light  infantry,  not  more 
than  one'tbird  of  the  men  should  actually  engage  as  skir- 
mishers ;  these  extend  themselves  in  tine,  in  two  ranks,  to 
the  right  and  left,  fVom  some  given  file,  at  any  distance 
which  may  be  appointed ;  or,  it  no  order  is  given,  at  the 
rranlated  distance  of  six  paoes.  The  rest  of  ue  battaliOB 
^orrifled  into  jnrties,  as  supports,  (^wlfich  one  is  usuatty 
in  rear  of  the  centre,  and  another  is  towards  eadi  flank; 
and  when  the  skirmishers  have  advanced  aboot  one  hun- 
dred paces  to  the  front,  these  supports  follow  them,  and  are 
themselves  followed  by  a  general  reserve.  Each  oi  the  sup- 
porting bodies  and  the  reserve  should  be  kept  in  compact 
order ;  and  when  the  skirmishers  retire  upon  their  support^ 
they  form  in  sections  in  its  rear.  The  skirmishers  advance 
or  retire,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  one  general  line,  and  they 
should  avoid  standing  exposed  if  any  cover,  as  tliat  of  a 
hedge,  ditch,  or  copse,  can  be  obtained  on  the  ground :  for 
this  reason,  when  obliged  to  cross  an  open  plain,  their  line 
shonid  make  a  simul&wona  rush  towards  the  spots  where 
they  may  fire  under  eover.  On  open  grouml*  they  fire 
kneeling  or  fyii^  down,  the  firont  rank  man  disofauging 
his  piece  flrs^  then  letiring  in  rear  of  the  second  rank  and 
loading ;  as  soon  as  be  has  loaded  he  gives  the  word,  readf , 
in  a  low  voice,  when  the  second  rank  man  fixes  and.  loads, 
eare  being  t^u  that  tlie  muskets  itf  both  ranks  an  not 
unloaded  at  die  same  tim& 

On  the  appearance  of  cavalry  die  nearest  supporters 
and  the  reserve  move  towards  the  threatened  part,  and 
form  squares:  the  skirmishers  at  the  same  time  run  to  any 
eover  mm.  wDanea  they  ms^  aid  tlie  snpports  by  a  atm 
fire. 

When  light  troops  have  to  advance  across  a  brid^  or 
through  a  snort  defile,  on  arriving  at  the  bank  of  the  liver, 
or  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  defile,  the  skirmishers  lie  down  in 
line  and  fire ;  the  supports,  strengthened  by  the  reserve, 
charge  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  n  in  the  defile,  drive  liiin 
back,  and  then  fbrm  an  wctended  line  as  sklrmislmB,  while 
the  former  skirmishers  pass  the  bridge  ot  d^le,  and  now 
eonstituto  the  supports  and  resnve.  la  retreating  tbe  sup- 
ports pass  first  over  tbe  bridge  or  through  the  defile,  covered 
by  the  skirmbhers,  and  immediately  deploy,  in  order  to  act 
as  skirmishers  themselves;  the  former  skirmishers  theoi 
rapidly  pass,  followed  by  tbe  supports,  and  the  whole  form 
in  column  in  rear  of  the  present  skirmishers,  who  then,  by 
their  fire,  protect  the  retreat  if  it  is  to  be  continued. 

E'VORA,  tbe  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Alentejo, 
in  Portugal,  is  built  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  open  country,  which  produces  wine,  oil,  and  com,  and 
is  south-west  of  the  Serra  de  Osa,  which  forms  part  of  the 
range  which  crosses  Alentejo  from  east  to  west  Evora 
is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  a  college,  two  female  houses  of 
educatioti,  several  good  buil^gs,  and  a  fine  aqueduct,  at- 
tributed to  Sertorius,  who  for  a  tine  made  tliia  town,  then 
called  Bbora,  his  lesifknee.  J  alios  Onsar,  aftw  his  Spanish 
campaign,  made  Ebctta  a  municipium,  with  the  name  of 
Uberalitas  Julia.  Thoeisnowat  Evora  a  handsome  temple 
of  the  Roman  period,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Diana:  the  fTont  presents  an  hexastyle  of  tbe Ccrintfaian 
order,  the  oolumns  remain,  and  the  eapitels  are  of  very  deli- 
cate workmanship,  hut  the  entablature  is  pine,  and  has  j 
been  replaced  by  a  rubble  work  with  {nmmclee  in  ibe  | 
Moorish  style.  (Murphy's  Tratvb  and  View  qfthis  TempU, 
with  Copiet  of  Roman  Jfucriptioru  found  at  Evora.) 
Evora  has  about  12,000  inhabitents,  some  manufacture 
ot  hats  and  leatha,  and  a  considerable  inland  trade.  It 
anfEwed  greatlv  in  the  French  invasion  of  180S,  for  having 
attempted  an  msnrreetion  against  tiie  jnTaden;  many  ol 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death.  (8onthw*s  Huiloru 
thaPeitimular  War,)  Bvoia  lies  on  the  road  turn  lidton 
to  the  Algarvob  and  is  about  80  miles  soutlneast  of  I-t^b^B, 
30  miles  north  of  Bqa,  and  SO  mSes  weet  }tf  south 
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BVRBMOND.  CHARLES  de  St.  Denys,  Seumeur 
4e  St.  i^vreaiond,  ww  born  April  1,  lfil3,  at  St  DenyB 
le  Guast,  near  CoutaQf»s.  in  Ncvmandy.  He  entered  the 
army  early,  and  by  his  literary  taleots  and  sprightly  wit,  as 
well  as  bravery,  acquired  the  friendship  of  Turetute,  Coad^ 
and  other  of  the  most  distini^iitfhed  men  of  that  brilliant 
epoch.  Cond£  made  him  Usiitensnt  of  his  guards,  for  the 
sake  oi  his  society ;  and  he  fought  with  that  great  com- 
mander at  the  bloody  battloa  of  Roeroi  and  Nordlingen. 
But  the  prince  thou^  fond  at  nillmy  at  the  expOua  of 
others,  could  not  bear  it  levelled  uabut  himself;  and  St 
ETremond,  hy  an  imjimdaRt  flswoiM  of  bia  satiric  hmnonr, 
lost  his  patron  and  lus  lieutananc^  in  I64B.  Jn  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde  he  espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  was  nwarded 
with  promotion  and  a  pension-  He  incurred  a  three 
montl^'  imprisonment  in  the  Baatile  hymning  too  f^ 
with  Cardinal  Masarin ;  but  foimd  means  to  xeiiutato  him 
self  in  the  minister's  favour.  Another  indiaiTetion  in  ridi- 
culiDg  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (unless,  as  has  been  said, 
there  was  some  secret  cause  for  his  disgrace,  and  this  was 
only  a  pretext),  led  to  a  second  order  for  his  arrest  in  1661. 
He  received  timely  notice,  and  fled,  ftrst  to  Holland,  th^ 
to  England,  in  which  two  oountries  the  rest  of  his  long  life 
was  spent.  Louis  XIV.,  though  solicited  by  his  most 
&vouriie  oourtiara  to  pardon  St.  Enremond,  remained  in- 
flextt)le  till  1689,  when  he  gruited  the  exile  a  tardy  per- 
mission to  return.  But  it  waa  then  too  late  for  St  Bvre- 
mond  again  to  change  the  scene ;  and  tfaou^  in  banishment 
bis  life  bad  all  that  be  required  for  happmess.  He  waa  a 
favourite  with  Charles  IL.  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  300/.. 
and  hia  society  was  courted  by  the  most  distinguished  wits 
and  beauties  of  that  reien ;  nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in 
possessing  (he  regard  of  William  III.,  who  had  known  htm 
in  Holland,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  his  company.  De- 
voted to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  availing  himself 
moderately  of  every  source  of  social  pleasure,  he  retained 
hia  faculties,  mental  and  bodily,  to  the  last  and  died  in  his 
91st  year,  September  20th,  1703. 

St.  Evremuhd  was  one  of  those  who,  aiming  chiefly  at 
success  in  society,  leave  no  memorials  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  reputation  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  life.  He  pos- 
sessed however  extensive  readingand an  independent  and 
acute  judgment,  as  well  as  wit  His  verses  ure  deservedly 
lorgoiten ;  but  his  treattsea  on  Roman  litaratoro  and  on  the 
modern  drama  are  ranked  among  hia  best  works.  His 
letters  are  among  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  that  s^e 
of  composition  in  which  the  French  have  excelled.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  disbeliever  in  revealed  religion,  but 
he  was  not  a  scoffer,  and  he  checked  wanton  insult  to  reU- 
f^ion  in  others.  Neither  was  he,  as  has  been  said,  an 
atheist;  hut  some  atheistical  books  w^  iUsely  published 
under  his  name  long  after  he  was  dead.  He  never  derived 
profit  f^om  the  sale  of  his  works,  nor  authorised  their  being 
printed ;  so  that  the  earlier  editions,  which  were  all  pirate^ 
contain  much  that  was  foisted  in  by  the  booksellws  to  profit 
bv  bis  popularity.  The  first  correct  edition  is  that  of  Des 
Maiieaux,  3  vols.  4to.,  Lond.,  1705,  with  a  life  ptelbrad, 
from  manuscripts  revised  by  tlie  author  and  ^itor  jmntly, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  former.  Dea  Maizeaux  auo 
translated  the  whole  into  English.  (Biog.  Uf^,j  see  also 
Des  Maizeaux*8  Life  and  Gtammont's  Memoirg  for  scattered 
notices  of  St.  Evremond.) 

EVREUX,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  departnient 
of  Eure,  on  the  little  river  Iton,  a  feeder  of  the  Bur^  61 
miles  in  a  direct  line  west  by  north  of  Paris. 

Evroux  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemyand  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  iu  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Table.  It  bore  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices.  flie  name  Eburovices 
was  afterwards  applied  to  then*  chief  city,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  appears  under  the  corrupted  I^tin  fixms  of 
Ebroics  and  Ebnns.  flrom  which  i*  deriTOd  Eyrenx.  It 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  old  Mediolanum 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  dty  or  at  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  known  by  the  name  of  Old'  Evreux  ;  but 
the  remams  of  a  theatre  and  of  several  antiquities  which 
have  been  discovered  may  be  considered  as  showing  that 
Mediolanum  was  close  to,  if  not  on  the  site  of,  the  present 
city.  Evreux  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  but  the 
duke  of  Normandie,  Richard  I.,  severed  it  ftom  the  duchy 
and  erected  it  Jito  a  distinct  county  in  fevour  of  his  second 
son.  from  whose  descendants  it  afterwuds  passed  to  the 
honsa  of  Moatfbrt  Inthe  begtunngof  thetwdfth  century 


(in  1119)  It  was  burned  by  Henry  I.  king  of  Engtaad,' 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  same  century  (in  1194  and 
1 199)  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  Philiope  Auguste,  king  of 
Francei  who  shortly  aAerwarda  acquired  permanent  po5 
session  of  it  The  county  of  Evreux  was  bestowed  as  an 
apanage  on  a  branch  of  the  loyal  family  of  France,  which 
subsequently  acquired  the  throne  of  Navarre ;  but  on  the 
death  of  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Navarre,  it  reverted  to 
the  Fteoch  crown.  In  the  wars  of  the  En^b  in  France 
under  Henry  V.  and  TL,  Bvrenx  was  repeatedly  taken 
and  retaken:  the  last  time  was  in  1441,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured, after  avignrous  resistance,  by  the  French,  from  whiwe. 
hands  it  ha»  never  aineB  passed  away. 

A  great  proportioB  of  the  inhabitants  (who  in  1832  were 
7988  for  the  town,  $r  9963  for  the  whole  commune)  are  per- 
sons of  independent  property.  The  houses  are  fer  the  most- 
part  built  of  wood  and  clay  or  plaster.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  beautifully  neat  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  (vchards  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Iton,' 
which  divides  into  two  branchea  before  reaching  the  towi^ 
and  flowing  on  each  side,  under  or  near  the  walls,  and  after- 
wards reuniting,  renders  the  poaitioa  of  the  city  insular 
Part  of  the  w«^rs  of  the  Iton  ace  oondncted  through  the 
ci^by  means  of  a  canal.  - 

Theprinoipal  edifice  is  the  oathedxal,  whicb  waa  rebuilt  by 
Henry  I.  of  Eiwland,  after  he  had  burned  the  former  one 
with  the  rest  of  the  town :  the  nave  alone  retains  any  ves-. 
tigea  of  early  architecture :  ita  maasy  piera  and  semicircular 
arches  are  evidently  of  Norman  origin,  and  are  probab^ 
part  of  the  church  erected  by  Henry.  All  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively modem.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  some 
elegant  carving,  both  in  stone  and  wood:  there  are  some 
good  specimens  of  painted  glass- 

The  church  of  St  Taurinus  (formerly  attached  to  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Taurinus,  founded  in  the  seventh 
century)  contains  some  valuable  specimens  of  Norman  ar- 
chitecture: the  interior  has  been  modernized.  A  portion  of 
the  monastic  buildings  serves  as  a  seminary  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  church  of  St  Gilles,  now  converted  into 
a  stable,  presents  some  antient  features  worthy  of  notice^ 

Among  the  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  episcopal 
palao^  the  hospital,  a  fine  new  building,  the  office  of  tha 
prefect  formerly  the  hospital,  and  the  prisons.  Thoe  aiw 
some  faandsoine  pubUo  walks. 

The  manufketurea  of  Evreux  are  woollen  eloth,  woollen 
and  cotttm  yam.  bed-tioking,  calico,  cotton  velvet  houery, 
leather,  paper,  wind  musical  instruments  (flutes,  clarinet^. 
&C.X  and  ivory  and  box-wood  combs.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  these  articles,  and  in  grain,  brandy,  cider,  perry^  and 
linseed  oil.  There  are  seven  annual  fairs;  the  most  im- 
portant, that  of  St  Taurin,  lasts  eight  days.  There  are  a 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  '  une  emimbre  consultative  des 
arts  et  manu&ctures  ;*  a  central  society  of  agriculture, 
sciences,  arta,  medicine  surgery,  and  pharmacy;  a  high 
school;  a  publitt  library  of  6000  volumes;  and  a  botanic 
garden,  at  which  courses  of  lectures  on  botany  are 
Slivered. 

In  the  neigbbourbood  of  Evreux,  about  a  mile  and  a  h^ 
firran  the  town,  is  the  Chiteaude  Navarre.  Jeanne,  daughtw 
of  Louis  Hutin,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  in  which  latter 
kingdom  she  succeeded  her  fetber,  married  the  then  count 
of  Evreux,  and  built  a  ehfiteau,  which  she  called  the 
Cbftteau  de  Navarre:  this  struoture  was,  in  1686,  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  its  possessor,  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who 
erected  the  present  building.  Upon  the  emigration  of  his 
descendants,  it  became  national  property,  and  was  given  hy 
Napoleon  to  the  Empress  Josepiuoe,  who  resided  here  for  a 
time.  The  house,  which  is  of  stone,  is  formal  and  ill  pro- 
portioned ;  but  Uie  woods  around  are  beautiful,  the  avenue 
noble,  and  the  sheets  of  water  extensive.  The  chfiteau 
is  now  deserted.  Old  Evreux  appears  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  Norman  and  previoudy  toat  of  a  Roman  fortress. 
Then  are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  aqnednot  and  Roman 
medals  In  g^d.  silver,  and  bronie  have  been  dug  up^ 

The  amndissement  of  Bvrenx  eontains  11  cantons  or 
distriets  undw  the  charge  of  a  justiea  of  the  peace ;  two  of 
these  ate  in  the  town  of  Evreux.  It  oomprehends  287 
communes,  and  had,  in  1833,  118,397  mhabitants.  The 
diocese  comprehends  the  department  of  Eure :  the  bishop 
is  a  suffiugan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  foundation 
of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  the  third  century.  (Dawson  Turner, 
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SXXmINATION.  tBTu>KKCiJ 
XXANTHEVATA(£nM/A«naloW(l£HafM),){^ 
an  iffiomeenee;  a  term  under  which  are  aimpreKenaed 
the  ernptire  ftmn»  or  the  diseases  oomnjooly  termed 
faihei.  Rashea  are  superficial  red  patches,  variously 
4pired,  and  diffused  irregularly  over  the  body,  leaving 
interstices  of  a  natural  colour,  and  t^minating  in  cu- 
ticular  exfoliations.  Fever  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  definition  of  an  exenthematous  disease,  as  Ibis  term 
is  usually  employed  by  nosologists ;  but  the  writers  on 
cutaneous  disMses  give  to  it  a  modified  signification,  and 
comprehend  under  it  only  those  diseases  which  are  pro- 
perly termed  rashes,  whether  those  rashes  are  attended 
with  fiaver,  and  whether  thm  are  oontBgwHU  or  not 
Thus  Dr.  Batemau  comprehends  under  the  order  Exan- 
themata measles,  scarlet  fbvw,  Bflttle-rash,  neeola  or  the 
ros^parpum.  and  wythema. 

EXARCH  was  the  title  of  tiie  governor  of  Italy  under 
the  ^santine  emperors,  established  by  Justinian  after  the 
reeonquest  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  exarch  appointed  was  Longinus,  a.d.  568.  The 
residence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna,  then  a  sea-port 
town,  aud  the  great  entrepdt  between  Greeoe  and  Italy. 
The  exarchs,  who  were  generally  chosen  among  the  offlceis 
and  fiivouriles  of  the  Bvzantioe  court,  were  of  course  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  but  several  of  them 
remained  in  their  oiBce  to  the  end  ef  their  lives.  Their 
administration  was  ofcen  marked  by  acta  of  oppression  and 
treachery,  the  results  of  Byzuitine  oomiption  as  well  aa 
of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  situation.  They  were 
oumea  in  frequent  hostilities  aniinst  the  Longobatds  who 
had  invaded  the  greater  part  <^  Italy,  and  were  also  not 
unfrequently  at  variance  with  the  popes,  and  their  au- 
thority was  often  oonfined  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna. 
At  last,  in  the  year  752,  Ravenna  bein^  taken  by  Astulf  or 
Astolphus,  king  of  the  Longobards,  the  exarchate,  as  wdl 
as  all  dominion  of  the  Byz-'jntines  over  North  Italy,  was  at 
an  end ;  but  the  Greek  emperors  still  retained  possession 
of  parts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  Bari  became  the 
residence  of  the  catapan  or  Byzantine  governor.  (See 
Chronological  Series  ^  the  Exarch*  in  Petau,  Ratitmarivm 
Ttmvorum.') 
EXCAVATIONS.  [FouNDAnoNi.] 
EXCENTRig  [PiouHAic  HTvofinue.] 
EXCENTRIdTY,  a  term  applied  to  the  ratio  which 
the  distance  between  the  centre  and  fiMnis  of  an  ellipse  or 
hyperbola  bears  to  the  whole  semiaxis.  [BLLim ;  Htprr- 
BOLA.]  With  reopard  lo  this  word,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  <dder  writings  on  conic  sections  it  was  not  the  ratio 
of  these  two  lines,  but  the  former  of  them,'  namely  the 
distance  between  the  centre  and  fbeus,  which  was  called  the 
eccentricity. 

Let  a  be  the  semimajor  axis  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola, 
b  the  semiminor  axis,  and  e  tb'  eccentricity;  then 


;n  the  ellipse      =  1  - 


6« 

4^ 


m  the  hyperbo!.'i  ^  s  l  +  — 

EXCESS.  For  a  peculiar  mathematieal  use  <tf  this 
turn,  namely,  the  ajOurwd  excess,  see  Skeugal  Tmt~ 

ANGLE. 

EXCHANGE.  The  term  exchange  n  commcmly  em- 
ployed by  merchants  to  designate— first,  tlie  written  instru- 
ment by  which  the  debts  of  persons  residii^  in  different  coun- 
tries or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country  are  brought 
to  a  condition  for  final  hquidation ;  and,  second,  the  varying 
price  of  such  neG;otiable  instruments  in  the  market. 

The  first  diviMon  of  the  subject  is  discussed  under  the 
title  BiLt  or  ExcHANOB ;  the  following  article  will  com- 
prise the  second,  and  will  indude  an  investigation  of  the 
pioeiples  on  which  «cohange  transaetkms  are  based. 

International,  ot.  aa  it  is  commonly  celled,  fore^pi  trade, 
ansae  out  of  the  unequal  or  exclusive  eapadty  of  different 
eountries  to  produce  the  various  ohiects  of  desire.  One 
country,  for  instancy  naa  aoundanee  of  coal  and  iron ;  ano- 
ther eiyoys  a  climate  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
^  Tine ;  whilst  a  third  possesses  some  peculiar  advantages 
nr  the  growth  of  wheat  If  interchange  were  not  restricted 
^l^^alativo  enactments,  if  trade  were  perfectly  firee,  the 
mat  oountry  would  supply  the  other  two  with  iron  warn. 


taking  from  the  second  winea,  and  from  the  tUrd  wheat ; 
whilst  the  two  last  would  in  like  manner  nohu^  their 

respeetiva  ^roduetioDS  with  each  other. 

Peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  abundance  and  eheap- 
ness  of  land  or  of  labour,  the  exclusive  presence  of  oertam 
animals,  v^tables,  or  minerals,  aU  give  rise  to  intetchanga 
between  nation  and  nation.  Every  country  has  some  pecu- 
liarity which  gives  it  an  advantage  vrith  reepeot  to  that 
peculiuitv  over  all  other  countries :  it  is  by  means  of  inta- 
change  that  such  advantages  are  shared  equally  among 
all. 

In  the  artiole  Bill  or  Exchanok,  already  referred  to. 
we  have  explained  how  this  mode  of  settling  accounts  be- 
tween jMTties  in  different  countries  arose;  sod  the  various 
legal  rights  of  the  parties  to  m  bill  of  «diai^  are  also  in 
^t  article  Mly  esmlained. 

In  invostigatmg  wat  part  of  the  subject  whieh  bekingi  to 
the  {nesent  article  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tiiat  dif- 
ferent countries  make  use  of  oifferent  coins — different  in 
denomination,  in  weight,  and  couequenily  in  value.  The 
pound,  for  instance,  is  the  money  of  England,  the  franc 
that  of  France,  the  dollar  that  of  America.  These  several 
coins  contain  very  different  quantities  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  dollar,  for  instance,  contains  about  five  times  as  much 
silva  as  tiie  ttwoia,  whilst  the  guilder  contains  only  twice  as 
much.  The  value  of  a  currency  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  which  forms  its  l^t^ 
tender,  alloy  being  left  wholly  out  of  the  account. 

In  the  language  made  use  of  by  merohants,  the  existence 
ttf  a  par  exenmtg$  ii  usually  "n^  Between  two 
countries  making  use  of  the  same  metal  a  par  may 
exist;  hut  between  two  countries  one  of  whidi  makea  use 
of  gold  and  the  other  of  ailver  an  invariable  par  cannot 
exist. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  oontenta,  in  pure 
silver,  of  the  levaral  coins  ftorming  the  monety  ot  necount 
of  the  several  oountriea  specified:— 


Franc  of  France  . 
Mark  of  Hamburg 
Florin  of  Amsterdam 
Dollar  of  America 


GfatDb 
69-4 

106*15 

146 

370- 1 


Hence  the  mark  is  worth,  in  Paris,  1515  francs;  in  Am- 
iterdam,  14  stivers  5  pfennings;  and  in  New  York,  28*4 
oenfs. 

Gold  is  now  a  legal  tender  in  America,  and  the  aov»- 
retgn  is  by  law  worth  4-87  dollars,  making  the  eagle  of  10 
dollars  worth  11.  U.  the  dollar  (of  gold),  4#.  1^; 
and  the  100/.  sterling  equal  to  487  dollars;  all  of  which  are 
different  expressions  for  the  par  between  England  and  the 
United  States — both  being  gold-using  cmintries. 

We  have  said  that  a  par  of  exchange  cannot  exist  be- 
tween two  countries  making  use  of  different  metals  as  the 
standard  of  their  respective  currencies ;  we  shall  now  ex- 
plain the  reason.  Gold  is  the  standard  in  England.  The 
silver  coin  of  England  possesses  a  conventional  value  inde- 
pendent tii  the  market  value,  and  the  latter  may  fluctuate 
vrithout  affecting  the  former.  Fore^  coins,  the  franc  or 
the  guilder  for  instance,  possess  no  sooh  conventional  valuer 
They  are  merely  a  commodity  liaUe  to  floetaation  with  the 
varying  price  of  silver. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
London  market  has  varied  firom  4t.  10^  to  6a.  Id  per 
ounce  of  444  grains  pure,  the  medium  price  being  4#. 
to  5*.  Hie  extreme  prices  give  the  fhlbwing  resnlta  :•— 


M.  d. 

4  ink 

6  t 


H 

9-94 


/ 
86*30 
25*16 


Thus  making  a  fluetualiim  in  the  so-ealled  par  of  exchange 
of  rather  more  than  4|  per  cent. 

The  assumption  of  a  par  of  exchange  whwre  no  par  can 
exist  is  likely  to  lead  at  times  to  great  inconvenience 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  par  between  Paris  and 
London  be  assumed  at  25'58ff.,  which  is  about  the  medium. 
Suppose  further  that  exchange  is  quoted  at  26'30fr. ;  what 
would  be  the  inference?  Why  that  exchange  was  2*8  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  England,  aud  (the  cost  of  transmi&stoa 
being  much  less  than  the  above  difference)  that  conse- 
quentiy  bullion  was •^^kuto^^^^^ip^.^^But  sup 
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MM  duit  It  dw  HUD*  time  the  market  price  of  silTer  had 
seclined  in  London  to  4«.  IMdL  per  ouace,  end  gold  in  Paris 
had  «dvanoed  in  a  like  ratio,  what  would  be  the  dTect? 
Wh^  the  supposed  premium  in  fkvour  of  England  would 
T&nisb,  and  Uie  par,  for  the  time  being,  would  be  brought 
to  coindde  with  the  actual  rate. 

Thourii  there  exists  no  invariable  par  of  ezcbangev  it  is 
extremely  useful  to  the  merchant  to  know  the  average  value 
of  the  currency  of  every  country  with  which  he  trades,  in 
order  to  uoertain  what  may  be  called  the  approximaie  par, 
which  must  be  the  pivot  around  which  fluctuations  will 
neeeaaarily  turn.  This  a^roximate  (a  term  which  w« 
make  use  ttf  for  the  sak*  of  fonfiHnung,  as  neariy  as  tmtfa 
will  permit,  to  the  language  ftmiliar  to  mer^iants)  should 
be  grounded  on  the  avora^  value  of  a  currency  taken  on  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  include  fluctuations  mm  highest 
to  lowest.  To  the  approximate  par  so  taken  will  be  the 
tendency  of  the  rate  oi  exchange  to  confirm. 

The  approximate  par  of  exchange  will  he  liable  to  be 
affected  by  four  paira  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to  a  rise 
and  foil  in  the  price  of  the  precious  metals.   These  are— 

1.  Changes  made  by  the  supreme  authoriQr  in  Uie  quan- 
tity of  the  pure  metal  contained  in  the  ooia  way  of  in- 
crease or  diminution. 

2.  Depredatitm  from  the  use  of  ipKpa  money^  and  resto- 
ration. 

3.  Clipping;  and  restoration. 

4.  Wear  and  tear,  and  rostwation. 

1.  Legal  Changei  in  the  Coinage.  Governments  have 
.lot  unfi^uently  found  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
Uie  metal  contained  in  the  current  coin  an  easy  way  of 
getting  rid  of  improvidently  contracted  debts.  The  English 
pouna  was  once  a  troy  |K>und  of  silver ;  it  is  now  about  four 
ounces.  The  French  livre,  once  probably  the  same  quan- 
tiiy,  is  now  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  a  lb.  By  irbai  a 
succession  of  frauds  most  this  ehange  have  bera  brought 
about! 

A  government  having  borrowed  eo  many  pound*  of  its 
subjects  would  And  it  a  very  convenient  tiling,  when  the 
day  of  payment  ^ould  come  round,  to  call  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  *  a,pound and  as  it  would  have  all  the  debtors  in 
the  kingdom  on  ita  side,  popularity  would  be  divided  on  the 
measure.  But  althoneh  creditors  at  home  may  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  thia  robbery*  ereditors  abroad  cannot. 
Their  contract  is  to  receive  a  given  sum  of  the  money  of 
then:  own  country,  and  the  only  effoet  of  any  debasement 
will  be  that  the  foreign  debt  will  require  more  of  the  debased 
money  to  liquidate  it ;  in  other  words,  exchange  will  ihll 
in  the  ratio  of  the  debasement  Thus  suppose  the  sovereign 
to  be  rvduced  in  weight  10  per  cent.,  exchange  on  the 
rision  Bourse,  if  at  25  591,  would  fall  to  23f.  2c.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  franc  were  reduced,  exchange  would 
rise. 

We  can  illustrate  this  by  two  historical  iacts.  Formerly  the 
Spanish  dollar  contained  as  much  silver  as  4«.  6d.  sterling, 
and  consequenUy  the  average  value  of  lOOA  was  444  dollars 
44  centa.  The  weight  of  the  dollar  however  has  been  since 
reduced,  uid  it  now  oontains  only  as  mndi  silver  as  4f .  id. 
■teriing,  so  that  that  the  avenge  value  of  100/.  sterling  is 
now  480  doDan ;  the  diflbrence  being  6  per  cent  The  oM 
languageof  quotation  however  has  never  been  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  American  merchants.  They  still  assume  the 
old  par,  so  that  when  exchange  is  quoted  at  10  or  11  per 
cent,  premium — a  premium  which,  as  we  shall  presently  gee, 
could  not  be  maintained  fw  an  hour — it  is  in  fact  at  2  or 
3  per  cent,  only  (the  remaining  8  per  cent  beii^  nominal) ; 
and  when  it  is  quoted  at  6  or  7  per  cent  premium,  it  is  in 
fact  at  1  or  2  discount  The  other  fhct  to  which  we  allude 
is  the  recent  adoption  of  a  gold  standud  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  rate,  compared  with  silver,  to  render  the  Ame- 
rican cunren<7  practically  debased. 

Befinw  the  intradnetion  d  the  Otdd  Bill  the  averu;e 
value  of  lOOfl  sterlfaig.  u  we  have  seen,  was  480  dollars ;  by 
the  new  standard,  tiM  quantity  of  gdd  contained  in  100/.  ts 
now  coined  into  487  wllara,  heiag  a  dtfli^nnce  of  1  *  4$  or 
nearly  1)  per  cent  Thus  the  par  between  England  and 
America  is  now  487  d.  =  100/.,  or  adhering  to  the  old  (erro- 
neously assumed)  par,  a  nominal  premium  of  9*45  per 
cent 

2.  Pc^jer  Moneif.  One  of  the  evils  to  which  paper  money 
is  liable  is  depreciation  from  excess.  The  market  price  of 
money,  like  that  of  every  thing  else,  varies  id  the  mvcne 
ntb  of  its  qnntity.  If  it  be  searee  it  will  be  dear;  in  other 


words,  all  other  things  will  be  cheap.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
money  be  in  excess,  it  will  be  cheap ;  in  other  words,  much 
of  it  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  other  things.  To  say  that 
prices  are  advancing,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  money  is 
getting  cheaper  and  cheaper.  The  effect  <a  issuing  papm 
money  in  excess  is,  then,  to  make  money,  both  metallic  and 
paper,  cheap.  Being  clwap,  it  becomes  desirable  to  export 
it ;  but  paper  money  is  not  available  for  tiiis  purpose,  and 
hence  metallic  money  is  alone  exported.  Bullion  in  the  un- 
coined state  would,  mder  such  circumstances,  advance  in 
price,  but  the  sovueign  would  be  still  a  sovereign ;  hence 
there  would  exist  a  motive  to  convert  coined  moui^  into 
bullion,  or  to  export  it  Bullion  however  would  not  be 
txpatXedt  except  when  it  was  really  cheaper  tiian  in  other 
countries. 

During  the  Bank  restriction  the  depreciation  reached 
27*9  per  cent  Gold  was  then  wwth  51.  6$.  per  ounce,  and 
silver  6«.  lid.  estimated  in  paper  money.  But  at  these  no- 
minally high  prices  the  .proportion  between  gold  and  silver 
was  precisely  the  present  average  proportion,  namely,  1  to 
15-52;  or,  gold  at  3/.  17«.  10^  and  silver  at  4f.  ll^d.  The 
Parisian  par  was  then  18  *  43  f.  per  It.  steriing  (instmd  of 
25*58f.),  so  that  although  coin  might  be  sent  away  as  a 
cheaper  mode  of  conversion  than  melting,  bullion  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  article  of  export,  unless  when  excbai^ 
was  really,  and  not  m««ly  nominally,  against  us. 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  average  value  of  the  doUar 
is  4r.  2(/.:  when  sflver  was  at  6«.  I  liT the  value  would  be 
5t.  9^.  in  the  depreciated  English  mouw.  Hence  a  dehl 
in  London  of  100/.  could  be  discharged  with  346  dollara  IS 
cents,  whereas  now  it  would  require  480  dollars.  The  dot 
lars  remained  unchanged,  but  100/.  of  1813  was  worth  only 
72/.  it.  in  gold. 

'  As  the  par  of  4«.  6rf.  was  tbeii,  as  now,  retained,  the 
depreciation  was  met  by  a  heavy  nominal  discount  of 
27^  per  cent  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  calcula- 
tions to  other  countries :  the  same  principles  apply  to  all 
countries. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obsen'-e,  that  in  the  process  of 
restoration  the  phenomena  are  reversed.  A  restoration  cf 
the  English  currencv,  for  instance,  would  he  similar  in  its 
effects  to  a  depreciation  of  the  currencies  of  all  other  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Clipping  the  Coin.  In  some  countries  the  praettee  of 
tripping  the  omn  still  continues,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue 
just  so  long  as  people  vrill  take  clipped  coin.  If  petmla 
would  take  shillings  clipped  into  polygons,  they  would  oa 
80  dipped  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  effect  <^  clipping  on  the  exchange  is  preciselv  rimllar 
to  the  two  cases  we  have  already  examined.  If  the  silver 
coin  of  France  were  clipped  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of 
its  weight  exchange  would  be  affected  to  that  extent.  In- 
stead of  requiring  only  25'58f.  to  purchase  1/.  sterling  on 
the  Parisian  Bourse,  it  would  require  28'  14  f.  Restoration 
would  be  equivalent  to  clipping  the  coins  of  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  continental  states  in  which  clipped  coin  dr- 
oulates  have  adopted  an  expedient  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  their  money  of  account,  lliis  expedient  is  to  transact 
all  their  dealings  with  other  nations  in  what  they  call  Banco, 
which  may  be  d^ed  money  at  it  ought  to  be,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  current  or  dipped  money,  whi<-h  may  he 
called  money  ae  it  it.  The  meronants  keep  their  bank  ac- 
counts in  mtmetf  at  it  ought  to  be,  paying  in  the  clipped 
money,  or  monev  at  it  it.  They  are  chai^d  with  the  de- 
preciatji|>n,  which  is  known  by  the  term  .^o.  This  is  purely 
an  arrangement  of  convenience. 

4.  Wear  qf  Coin.  The  case  of  a  worn  coinage  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  a  clipped  coinage,  except  that  the  latter  is 
sudden  in  its  effects,  tne  former  gradual.  Hence  deprecia- 
tion ttoTn  wear  is  much  more  likely  to  deceive  than  that 
which  arises  from  dippii^.  Restoration  by  means  of  a  new 
issue  reverses  all  theeffs^ 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  drcumstaneea 
affecting  the  value  of  a  curroi^.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  proceeding  from  an  alteration  of  the  value  of 
the  medium  in  which  price  is  quoted  are  purely  nominal; 
and  so  they  are  usually  designated.  They  are  alterations 
proceeding  from  the  ^tered  quantity  of  the  article  pur- 
chased, and  are  andogous  to  an  alteration  of  the  price  of 
wheat  from  an  dteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  imperid 
quarter. 

What  is  usually  called  the  reqi  exchantn  is 
market-prioe,  dMormiiMil  Iqr 
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•ugar,  dom*  or  btcwd-clotl) :  namely,  tb^  ^xistipg  projx^n 

The  dsiDiQa  for  IhUb  of  eicbwn  w^es  out  of  tiie  a^c^ 
nty  of  paying  for  importations'  The  supply  ^iaes  out^  qf 
tfa^  practioe  of  diawing  for  tbo  H^unt  of  eyportations.  If 
the  ipnily  and  demand  tw  sq^— if  &r  every  pouiid*8 
worth  of  goods  imported  there  be  exactly  %  pouad^i  wo^h 
of  exported  Roodt  to  be  dnvn  for — thi»q  Vfll  be  no  real 
exchange :  tnat  Is,  the  real  ezobange,  bow^ro  WHPh  fbo 
nominal  excban^  may  alter,  will  be  at  par- 

When,  ttowever,  the  impoitfttions  are  not  precisely  eqiial 
to  the  exportationa,  exchange  can  no  )ongei  remain  at  par. 
An  excess  of  importation  would  cause  exchange  to  advafice 
against  the  importing  country.  Let  us  supp^  a  case. 
Let  us  suppose  that  an  actual  or  anticipated  advance  in  tb<] 
price  of  wheat  causes  the  transmission  of  extensive  orders 
to  the  north  of  Europe.  Thii  would  produce  a  sudden  de- 
mand for  bUls  of  exchai^fe — not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
the  orders ;  for  in  all  probability  goods  adapted  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  wheat-growing  countries  would  be  sent  iq  part 
payment— but,  at  all  events,  to  a  considerable'  amount. 
There  would  accordingly  be  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, first  on  the  wheat-shipping  ports,  and  next  on  all 
other  countries.  Thus,  England  imports  wheat  from  Danzig, 
and  exchange  on  Danzig  rises.  But  exchange  od  Amster- 
dam in  at  par,  as  it  is  also  at  Amsterdam  on  Danzig.  Hence 
the  wheat-importer  would  buy  a  bill  on  Amsterdam,  and 
with  the  proceeds  would  there  buy  a  bill  on  Danzig.  But 
the  buyer  of  exchange  on  Amsterdam  cannot  go  into  the 
market  without  causmg  an  advance  in  the  rate.  In  this 
way  tbe  advance  becomes  general. 

The  refi  exi^ange,  however,  is  subject  to  a  limit_beyond 
which  it  cannot  advance.  This  limit  is  the  cost  oT  trans- 
mitting  tbe  precious  metals.  A  debtor  to  afonu^oountry 
— say  the  importer  of  wheat— can  liquidate  his  debt  by  the 
transmission  of  bullion  as  well  as  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
he  will  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  either  mode.  The  cost  of  transmitting  specie  is, 
let  us  assume,  2  per  cent :  so  long  as  exchange  continues 
below  3  per  cent  the  debtor  will  continue  to  purchase  it ; 
but  the  moment  the  drawer  demands  more  than  that  rate, 
the  exportation  of  bullion  will  be  resorted  to,  and  bills  of 
exchange  will  cease  to  be  demanded.  The  cost  of  trans- 
mitting bullion,  including  tbe  cost  of  collecting  it  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  is  thernbre  the  limit  beyond  whidi  the 
real  exchange  cannot  advanoe. 

But  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  exch^ge,  even  up  to  this 
point,  cannot  long  be  maintained.  The  tendency  in  an 
advance  in  the  rate  is  to  check  importation  and  stimulate 
exportation.  Articles  which  would  only  just  pay  with  ex- 
change at  par  would  pay  a  proflt  suffcient  to  induce  expor- 
tation where  the  exixnler  could  secure  1  or  S  cent  more 
for  hia  draft.  Thus,  by  tbe  stimulus  to  exportation,  the  supply 
of  bills  would  be  incieaae4  to  meet  tbe  demand,  and  pro 
/ur/o  to  check  the  advancing  rate  of  exchange.  Ontbeother 
habd,  an  imported  article  which  was  only  just  paying  when 
exchange  was  at  par  would  cease  to  pay  when  it  should 
cost  the  importer  2  per  cent,  more  to  make  his  remittance. 
Thus,  whilst  the  cost  of  exporting  the  precious  metals  is 
tbe  immediate  check  upon  an  advancing  rate  of  exchange, 
the  effect  of  tbe  real  exchange  in  stimulating  or  checking 
importation  or  nxportation,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  work 
its  own  remedy.  The  real  exchange  is,  in  wt,  continually 
gravitating  towards  par,  UMH^h  at  Ham  auperior  foicea 
ram  overoome  that  pwpetnal  tendMU^.  . 

Host  of  the  errws  which  pnmil  m  ration  to  the  aubgeet 
of  exchange  arise  out  of  eonfouading  the  real  with  the  no- 
minal exchange.  For  the  pnrpoaes.of  general  reasoning,  it 
is  well  to  know  what  is  the  average  value  of  the  currencies 
of  the  several  nations  with  which  we  have  commercial  rela- 
tions;  but  for  piaetieal  purpoaea  the  actual  par  for  Uie 
moment  should  be  rigidly  caloulated.  Uftless  this  be 
done,  the  practical  merchant  will  be  liaUe  to  continual 
error.  For  fortber  infomatioa  on  the  subject,  the  reader 
may  consult  Mill's  EUmmtt  Mitieal  Ecommy,  ohep. 
iiL  sec.  16,  p.  18S;  Ripardo's  PrineipiM,  chap,  vii.. 
On  Foreign  Trade;  article  Exchange  in  the  Encycio- 
fuedia  Britanmeat  and  Tooke's  High  amd  Lo^  Pnee»t 
passim. 

EXCHANGE,  ROYAL.  COsnuii.] 

EXCHEQUER  COURT  is  a  superior  court  of  leoocd 
aatablisbed  by  William  the  Conqueror  as  part  of  the  Aula 
Kagia,  end  redueed  to  its  present  cidar  fay  Bdwud  L 


It  is  the  lowest  in  f^nk  of  the  four  great  ooufrts  irhid} 
at  'V^estminster  ^all,  although  in  ancient  limestone  of  the 
&rst  in  importance,  as  all  causes  relating  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown  were  there  heard  and  determined,  and  the 
xeyenues  of  £be  crown  we^  supposed  to  be  received  there. 
Perhaps  the  inferiority  in  point  of  in^cedeuce  of  this 
cQurt  may  be  fittx^uted  to  its  naving  been  originally  erected 
solely  ^  t)}e  ^g*s  profit,  which  waf  considered  an  object 
i^riqr  to  the  general  admiristraiion  of  justice  to  the 
subject. 

Ifitjmologists  h^ve  exhausted  mucH  research  in  ascei- 
taming  the  origin  of  the  naipe :  some  asserf  that  it  is 
doived  from  the  old  French  word  Eidheguier,  a  kind  of 
abacus  or  table ;  or  the  Oennan,  SiAatz, '  treasure.*  The 
latinized  form  of  thp  word  is  8caco9n»m-  Camden  san 
it  was  so  called  ftom  the  covering  of  the  table  at  which  the 
Imrons  sat  being  party-cdoured  pr  chequered,  and  on 
which,  when  eertaitt  of  {he  king's  accounts  were  made  up, 
the  sums  were  marked  and  scored  with  counters. 

The  jfidges  of  the  court  of  eitcbequer  are  the  chancellor 
of  the  ej^equer  for  the  time  being,  the  chief  baron,  and 
four  other  barons^  who  are  created  by  letters  patent,  and 
are  so  called  &om  ibeir  haying  been  formerly  cnosen  from 
such  as  were  barons  of  the  Kingdom,  or  parliamentary 
barons.   (Selden's  Titles  (/  Honour.} 

The  court  of  exchequer  was  formerly  held  in  the  king's 
palace.  Its  treasury  was  the  great  deposit  of  records  from 
the  other  courts ;  writs  of  summons  to  assemble  tbe  par^ 
liaments  were  issued  by  its  officei-s ;  and  its  acts  and  decree 
as  they  related  almost  entirely  to  matters  connected  witii 
the  king's  revenue,  were  not  controlled  by  any  other  of  the 
king's  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 

It  [)ow  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  which  exerdser 
•unsdiction  in  all  cases  relating  tp  tbe  customs  and  excise^ 
and  over  revenue  matters  generally.  The  other  dividon  is 
subdivided  into  a  cour^  of  common  law,  in  which  all  per- 
sonal actions  may  be  brought  and  a  court  of  equity,  where 
suits  in  equity  m%y  be  comm^nped  and  prosecuted. 

A  plaintiff,  when  bringing  an  action  in  this  court,  pre- 
viously to  the  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Proiiess  in  personal  actions 
(2  Will.  IV.  cap.  39),  fictitiously  alleged  himself  to  be  ths 
kjog's  debtor,  in  order  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  in  tb? 
cause ;  but  since  the  [fassin^  of  that  act  it  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  this  fiction  in  order  to  bring  an  action 
on  the  plea  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  that  statute 
assimilates  the  practice  of  aQ  the  cofnmon  law  courts,  and 
tbe  operation  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  processes  issued 
team,  them  are  the  same. 

The  number  of  oflicers  on  the  plea  aide  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  and  their  several  duties,  are  regulated  by  tbe 
2nd  and  3rd  Will-  JV.  cap.  1 1  p.  By  3rd  and  4th  WUl.  IV. 
cap.  70,  a  great  numher  of  old  offices  are  abolished. 

When  ue  court  sits  in  equity  tbe  chancellor  of  tbe  ex- 
chequer has  a  voice  (altbpugb  no^  yery  rarely  exercised) 
in  giving  judgment  The  last  case  in  which  the  chancellor 
was  required  to  sit,  owing  to  the  barons  being  equally  di- 
vided in  opinion,  was  that  of  Naish  against  the  East  India 
Company,  Michaelmas  Term,  1735,  when  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  chancellor,  and  his  decision  in  a  question  of 
very  considerable  difficulty  was  said-  to  have  gives  great 
satufitction. 

An  appeal  lies  from  this  court  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
justices  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas 
sitting  in  the  exchequer  chamDer,  who  alone  have  power  to 
review  the  judgments  of  the  buons ;  and  from  their  de- 
cisiopa  fkirttier  i^tpeal  may  be  brought  hefote  tbe  house  of 
lords. 

T%e  Court  qfBxeheqm-  ehamber  was  first  erected  in 
England  by  stat  31  Edward  UL,  to  determine  causes  upon 
writs  of  error  from  the  common  law  side  of  the  court  of 
exchequer.  The  judges  of  the  three  superior  courts 
occasitmally  sit  here  to  hear  arguments  in  important  cri- 
minal cases,  and  upon  causes  of  great  weight  and  difficulty, 
in  which  the  judges  of  Uie  court  below  have  not  given  their 
judgment 

As  a  oourt  of  error,  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber 
underwent  considerable  alterations  by  the  passing  of  tbe 
11th  Qeo.  IV. and  1st  Will.  IV.  cap.  70.. audits constitutioa 
is  now  x^^lated  by  that  statute.  [ConiiTa.] 

3%«  Court  (if  Exchequer  in  SooOmd  was  establiahed  by 
the  6th  Ann,  cap.  S6.  The  judgea  are  tbe  high  treauuer 
ofOnat  Britain,  with  a  chirf  barpn^M^  (pur  pthw  barons. 

By  a  Noent  wt  (8  »l«ft^4e1i^^toraX9^m^be  powvt 
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of  the  barons  of  the  Scotch  Exchequer  as  to  the  duties  and 
revenuMi  Sn.,  mentioned  in  the  aet  have  ceased,  and  are 
vested  in  the  Conunissioners  of  the  Treasurjr : .  and  the  col- 
lection and  management  of  the  assessed  taxes  and  land-tax 
of  Scotland  are  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  Taxes,  but  the  judicial  pothers  of  the  barons  are 
specially  saved. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  was  established  by 
the  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  39,  and  consista  of  the  chief  justices, 
chief  baron,  and  the  rest  of  the  justices  and  barons,  or  any 
nine  of  them.  • 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
unfunded  public  debt  of  this  conntry.  These  bills  are 
issued  under  the  authority  of  parliament  for  sums  varying 
from  100/.  to  1000^.,  and  bear  interest.  Thev  were  first 
issued  in  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  and  although  their 
amount  has  dnce  varied  greatly  at  different  times,  tiie  con- 
venience which  theyaffbrd  to  mdividnals  and  thdr  advan- 
tage to  the  ^ubUc  have  bettn  such  as  to  caose  their  constant 
issue.  Their  conveniehce  to  individuals  arises  firom  the 
circumstance  of  their  passing  from  hand  to  hand  vfithout 
the  necessity  bf  making  a  formal  transfer,  of  their  bearing 
interest,  and  of  their  not  being  subject  to  such  violent  fluc- 
tuations as  sometimes  occur  in  the  prices  of  the  funded 
debt.  This  comparative  steadiness  in  value  Is  caused  by 
the  option  periodically  given  to  the  holders  to  be  paid  their 
amount  at  par,  or  to  exchange  them  for  new  bills  to  which 
the  same  advantage  is  extended ;  besides  this,  when  a  cer^ 
tain  limited  period  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  first 
issue,  they  may  be  psid  to  the  government  at  par  in  dia- 
charee  of  duties  and  taifes.  The  amount  of  premium  that 
may  have  been  pud  at  the  time  of  purclutae  is  consequently 
all  that  the  holder  of  an  exchequer  bill  risks  in  return 
for  the  interest  which  accrues  during  the  time  that  it  re- 
muns  in  his  possession.  The  advant^  to  the  imblic  con- 
nsts  in  the  lower  rate  of  interest  wmch  they  cany  com- 
pared with  the  permanent  or  fhnded  debt  of  the  nation, 
to  which,  however,  thev  mutt  in  this  respect  bear  some 
certain  proportion.  When  the  price  of  the  public  funds  is 
high,  the  interest  upon  exchequer  bills  will  be  low ;  and  if, 
through  any  public  or  commercial  derangement,  the  funds 
should  fall  in  price  so  as  to  afford  a  much  more  profitable 
investment  than  exchequer  bills,  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
these  must  be  raised  in  order  to  prevent  their  payment  into 
the  exchequer  in  disctftige  of  duties,  a  thing  which  would 
embarrass  the  financial  operations  of  government.  When 
first  issued  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  interest  borne 
by  exchequer  bills  was  5d.  per  100/.  per  diem,  being  at  the 
rate  of  71. 12t.  Id.  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  same  reign 
the  interest  waa  afterwards  lowered  to  4d.  per  100/.  per 
diem,  or  6/.  1$.  8d.  per  cent,  per  annnm ;  and  in  the  fal- 
lowing reign  the  rate  was  still  fiuther  reduced  to  2d.  per 
diem,  or  3/.  Os.  lOd.  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  from  1793  to  1814,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest upon  these  securities  was  fixed  at  3^.  per  cent  per 
diem,  or  S/.  6s.  5id.  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  rate  has  been  progressivelv  reduced  to 
2.J'i.,  2d.,  and  l^d.  per  100/.  per  diem,  at  whicn  latter  rate 
they  were  in  the  market  at  the  time  of  the  derangement 
of  the  currency  which  was  experienced  in  the  beginning 
of  1837.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  considered 
important  as  ftr  as  posnble  to  relieve  theBaiik  of  England, 
by  which  establishments  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
securities  were  then  held*  and  to  place  it  in  the  most 
favourable  position  tor  afforcfing  relief  to  the  commercial 
classes ;  and  accordingly  the  rate  of  interest  upon  exche- 
quer Inlls  was  raised  to  2^.  per  cent,  per  diem,  at  which 
rate  they  are  still  current  (August,  1837),  although  the 
high  premium  wluch  they  near  in  the  market — 48«.  per 
cent. — leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  will  be  soon  again 
reduced. 

In  periods  of  commercisl  pressure  arising  from  causes 
which  are  believed  to  be  temporary,  it  has  sometimes  been 
considered  advisable  by  parliament  to  make  advances  to 
merchants  upon  the  security  of  goods ;  these  advances  have 
been  made  by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  whichhave  been 
cancelled  when  the  exigency  that  called  for  them  has  passed 
away.  A  more  ^rmanent  occasion  for  their  issue,  apart 
from  the  immediate  wants  of  the  government,  has  been 
the  desire  of  aiding  individuals  or  private  associations  in 
theprosecntion  of  works  cf  public  utility,  such  as  canals, 
roads.  See.  In  these  cases  the  rate  of  interest  charzed  to 
the  boiTowers  ia  somewhat  greater  than  that  bt»me  by  tiie 


bills,  and  the  diffarence  haa  b««n  a|^1ied  to  defteytiw 
penn  of  management  on  the  part    the  public. 
The ^onnt  of  exchequer  billa  'outstanding  and  unprO* 
ided  for'  at  the  wd  of  e«oh  of  the  Jaat  ten  yean  was 


vided 
follows:— 

£. 

1827  .  .  27,546,850 

1828  .  .  27,657,000 

1829  .  .•25)490.&50 

1830  .  .  25,609.650 

1831  .  .  8^051,350 


yean 

£. 

1832  .    .  25,696,000 

1833  .    .  28,384,700 

1834  .  .  28^521,550 
1839  .  .  29.007.950 
1836  .   .  26^155,100 


EXCISE  DUTIES,  the  name  given  to  taxes  or  duties 
levied  upon  articles  of  consumption  which  are  produced 
within  the  kingdom.  This  description,  which  has  usually 
been  given  of  excise  duties,  is  more  stricti^  appUcable  now 
than  it  was  formerly,  when  the  oomttiianoiiets  of  excistf 
revenue  were  also  charged  with  the  collection  of  duties 
upon  variona  artioles  imported  from  forei^  countries. 
Among  these  fcvelgti  articles  were  wine,  spirits,  tobacco, 
glassy  and  tea.  The  last  named  of  these  was  the  last  t|}at 
Was  withdrawn  from  the  management  of  the  Excise  and 
transferred  to  the  Board,  of  Customs.  There  are  stilli  it  is 
true,  certain  duties  to  which  the  name  of  excise  is  applied 
which  can  hardly  be  called  duties  upon  consumption, 
although  they  are  aocessai-y  to  it,  such  as  the  duty  on  sales 
by  auction  (bid  the  sums  charged  for  licenses  to  pennit 
paitieft  to  carry  on  certain  trades. 

Excise  duties  are  said  to  have  had  their  origin  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  tax  was  laid 
upon  beer,  cider,  arid  perry  of  home  production.  The  act 
by  which  these  duties  were  aattiorised  was  passed  hj  the 
long  parliament  in  1643.  Tliis  act  contains  also  a  list  <k 
fweign  attiole^  and  among  othen  tobaeoo,  vnne,  raisiBS, 
eoriaats,  and  loaf  sugar,  upon  which  excise  duties  were 
imposed,  in  addition  to  duties  of  customs  already  charge- 
able. Ibis  act  was  adopted  and  enforced  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  by  the  statute  12 
Charles  II.  c.  24,  the  duties  of  exdse  wcve  granted  u  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

For  a  long  time  this  class  of  duties  was  viewed  with  par- 
ticular dislike  by  the  people,  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial 
interference  wiui  various  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  cer- 
tainly forms  a  very  strong  ground  of  objection  against 
excise  duties,  that  uie  security  of  the  revenue  which  tbey 
yield  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the  perfect  freedom  of 
the  manufacturer  as  to  tne  pToeesses  whieh  he  may  apjdy 
in  his  works,  la  every  hi^ily-taxed  oountiy  where  con- 
sumption duties  form  i«rt  of  the  public  reveime,  it  would 
seem  however  to  be  hardly  poanble  to  avoid  the  adoption  of 
this  class  of  duties.  If.  takm^  for  our  example  an  instance 
which  is  now  exercising  an  injurious  effect  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country,  it  is  found  eniedient  to  impose  a  custom^  duty 
upon  the  consumption  of  fortign-made  sugar,  it  is  clearly 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  that  an  excise 
duty  should  be  imposed  upon  sugar  of  domestic  production, 
otherwise  the  communis  at  large  is  made  to  bear  the  load 
twice,  once  in  the  form  of  some  other  tax,  and  again  to  the 
producer  of  indigenous  sugar,  who  will  charge  the  con- 
sumer nearly  as  much  as  he  would  pay  to  the  importer  of 
foreign  sugar,  including  the  amount  of  the  duty.  By  such 
means  a  branch  of  industry  would  be  fostered,  unprofitable 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  profitable  only  to  the  feW 
persons  by  whom  the  indigenous  sugar  is  ^oduced,  but 
whose  profits  will  not  long  continue  greater  than  the  usual 
profits  upon  the  employment  of  stock  obtainable  in  the 
same  country  from  other  tiranches  of  industry.  An  attempt 
has  been  lately  made  to  set  up  a  beet-root  sugar  manufac- 
tory  in  England,  but  parliament  having  imposed  an  excise 
duty  upon  the  produce  equal  to  the  customs'  duty  charged 
upon  colonial  sugar,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the 
attempt  can  be  successful,  or  indeed  that  it  can  be  perse- 
vered in,  which  indeed  is  little  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
reason  already  assigned. 

Excise  duties  are  liable  to  this  among  other  very  serious  ob- 
jections, that  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  collected 
are  made,  perhaps  unavoidably.tointerfere  with  processes  of 
manufacture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  improvements 
which  would  be  beneficial  first  to  the  mann&cturer  and 
afterwards  to  the  community  at  large,  which  must  always 
be  interested  in  their  adoption,  because  of  the  greater  excel- 
lence or  cheapness  of  the  products  which  it  is  the  obieet  d 
the  experimenter  to  attain,  l^m^l^w  ie94W^^ 
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•xtant  to  iMUch  this  intcrftNnoe  is  iqjurioiu,  if  we  stat^ 
on  ihe  authnity  of  a  nntlemao  oonTenant  vith  all  the 
details  oT  the  art  of  ouioo-^rintiny,  that  upon  Jbe  nme 
ytemiief,  vith  the  aame  capital,  and  employiDg  the  satbe 
amount  of  labour,  double  tlie  quantity  of  cloui  an  now 
printed  whidi  could  have  been  printed  pilous  to  the 
lepeal  of  tlw  duty,  and  to  the  coniequent  withdrawal  of  the 
excise- offions  fh>m  the  worki.  Another  great  objection 
that  may  be  ui^ed  afcatnat  exeiie  duties  u,  the  focilities 
which  they  offsr  for  the  commission  of  ftauds  against  the 
reronue,  an  oflfence  whiefa,  in  the  eyei  of  many  persons,  is  of 
a  venial  kind,  but  which  too  often  ultimately  demoralizes 
those  by  whom  it  is  oommitted.  In  the  Seventeenth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  a|momted  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment and  oollection  of  toe  excise  revenue  it  ib  stated  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  frauds  are  comnutted 
hy  manimotnmB  of  aaui  that  *  there  are  in  England  Afty 
that  take  out  lieensea,  nr  vhieh  they  pay  4/.  per  annum, 
Mdi  of  whieh  nakea,  or  rather  biino  to  duifgot  le«  than 
one  tea  <^  soap  par  annnm«  ftom  whuii  it  is  olmons  that  as 
thp  profits  of  such  a  sale  would  not  pay  for  the  license,  the 
•ntiy  ia  made  in  order  to  cover  muggting.*  With  regard 
to  malt,  another  article  of  great  consumption  which  is  sub- 
ject to  excise  duties,  the  eommiiuoners  state  it  to  be  their 
opinion,  founded  upon  the  evidence  given  by  several  respect- 
able maltsters, '  that  malt  is  sold  throughout  the  season, 
and  in  large  quantities,  for  a  price  that  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  expense  of  making  it  and  duty ;  and  that  the  duty  is 
evaded  to  a  great  ajnount*  A  stnmg  preaumptive  evidence 
to  this  effect  is  contained  in  the  foct  that  the  average 
number  of  bushels  of  malt  brought  to  charge  in  Moh  of  the 
ten  years  flom  1725  to  1734  was  26,177,330,  wfaila  in  the 
ten  years  from  1825  to  1834,  th^t  is.  aftor  the  lapse  of  a 
oentury,  the  number  of  bushels  so  brought  to  dtarge  was 
29,572,380;  altiwi^h  durins  that  time  the  population  had 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  not 
altered  in  any  way  that  should  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
any  deeieaaea  consumption  of  the  pioduota  of  molt. 

The  artides  now  sutijeot  to  excise  AMy  are : — anctions ; 
bricks;  glass;  hops;  licenses;  malt;  paper;  soap;  spirits 
(Britiih);  vinegar. 

In  addition  to  the  forej^ing,  excise  duties  were  collected 
in  1797.  under  the  followmg  nineteen  heads,  viz. ;  *  starch ; 
*  stone  bottles ; 'sweets  ami  mead;  tea;  *  tiles;  *eandles; 
*ooaehes;  oocoa;  coffee ;* cider :  *  perry:  'hides  and 
skins;  pepner;  *  printed  goods;  *  salt;  spirits  (fixeign); 
tt^Mooo  and  muff;  wine^  *wire. 

Of  these  ninetoen  srtulei  the  duties  have  been  repealed 
upmi  the  twelve  to  whieh  an  aaterisk  is  predxed ;  the  col- 
lecdon  of  duties  on  the  Tsmaining  seven  artidee  has  been 
trandiBrred  to  the  Customs  dcywrtnient. 

The  following  toble  statea  the  amount  of  iiayments  made 
into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  excise  duties  in  England, 
the  chafes  of  oollection  and  the  rate  per  cent  on  tlw  col- 
lection calculated  on  toe  |;ros9  revenue  in  each  year  from 
1797  to  1835. 


1797 
i798 
1790 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1B15 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


£ 

9,452,887 
9,872,025 
11,429,523 
10,198,749 
10,529,110 
13,774,158 
16,889,374 
19.448,143 
21,015,639 
31.739.067 
32.067,22« 
22,933.712 
31,273,197 
23,382,778 
23.384.554 
20,961,813 
22,877,737 
23,649,676 
24,796,633 
21,553,638 
18,396,400 
21.330,746 
31,492,839 
24,742.242 
84,781,957 
24,022,441 
22,375,780 
23,498,909 
18,055.446 
16,158,649 
15.446,801 
16,718,861 
15,761,547 
14,747,976 
12,411.676 
12.909,188 
12,846.800 
11,061,893 
9,518,688 


ohuiM«r 

S 

411,696 
409,357 
425,174 
432,329 
557,766 
520,022 
525,583 
557,470 
S64,5»4 
579,940 
648,766 
694,883 
701,990 
737,043 
802,261 
826.493 
830,621 
860.787 
885.169 
928,659 
992.744 
953,869 
951,431 
958,134 
964,515 
950,644 
933,816 
923|864 
889,994 
857,310 
846.591 
829,162 
822.070 
840,101 
797,298 
762,863 
750,982 
748,724 
738,813 


3  14 


S  13 
8  10 
8  9 
3  14 

8  16 
3  0 

2  18 

3  3 


I 

1 
S 

« 

H 

6 

H 
U 

0 

m 

7 

in 

0 

f 


12 
S 
4 
4 
13 
15  lOL 
19  71 
3  19  10^ 
3  10  74 
S  10 


7 

H 

01 

8 


IS  10 


5 
10 
1 
5 
3 
2 

U 

8 

0 


The  gross  and  net  receipt;  charges  of  managmient,  ul 
the  rate  per  oent  for  whieh  tlw  gross  nvanne  of  exciM  ii 
England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  reqAetrnly,  wan  ooOtOA 
for  the  year  1635,  were  aa  follows}— 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Gran  B««ript, 
£ 

10,861.183 
2,456,705 
1,911,464 


N«tBMtlpt. 

£ 

10,255.486 
2,232,961 
1,906,150 

The  gross  receipt,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  tUtrtrtJ 
was  collected  on  the  different  articles  subject  to  exna- 
dutieft  in  the  following  proportions 


GlmfOTor 
Haa^MCBt 

£ 

738,812 
150,530 
183,049 


£1.1 
6  16  0 
6  i  6 
9  U  fl 


Englud. 

SooUaDd. 

£.       9.  d. 

£.  «. 

d. 

£.  «. 

d. 

£,      1.  rf- 

215,171    2  0 

19,766  17 

10,838  U 

H 

345.776  11  Ti 

395,080    7  H 

8.945  11 

"ri 

404.025  19  4 

921,544    7  10| 

39,554  4 

2 

16,630  0 

7* 

977,728  12  'i 

333,856    3  6 

333,856  3  6 

Licenses     ,      .      •      .  . 

847,259    8  111 

124,564  12 

0 

146,21*2*  17 

34 

1,118,036  18  3 

4.321,456  14  2^ 

548,147  10 

260,294  13  Hi 

5.129,898  19  f' 

742,101  13  3| 

126,915  18 

33.321  19 

4t 

902,339  11  5 

891,647    6  7| 

82,451  11 

Ii 

974,098  18  j 

2,155,531    9  4| 

1,467,514  15 

3 

1.436,191'  7 

5 

5,059,237  12  0 

59  12  7| 

59  ii  '• 

25.871    0  84 

333  1£ 

8 

4oV  8 

8 

86,502   5  I 

1 

10,849,579    6  10 

8,418,083  .17 

H 

1,903,89*  19 

16,171,561   3  7 

Late  oolleetor's  balancaa  .      .  . 

918  13 

0 

918  12  0 

Law-costs  recovered       .  • 

876  11  41 

215  0 

81 

1,811  11 

H 

3,903    3  9 

Finea  and  forfeitures 

10.726    4  lU 

3,027    0  Hi 

4,836  5 

e» 

17,589  11  S 

Produce  of  stock,"  &c.  oeionging  to  the 
late  Scotoh  Excise  Incorporation  Fund 

f  •• 

36,379  4 

9 

«  * 

36,979   4  9 

Totol  . 

10,861,182    3  2} 

8,456,705  4 

H 

1,911,464  8 

34 

15,229,351  J3  Bj 

The  estimated  amount  of  excise  duties  repealed  since 
1824  is  6,782,0U0;.,  and  the  amount  o'  those,  the  manage- 
meat  of  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Custom^  is 


1 1,238,300/.  The  rates  of  excise  duties  ut  preeent  dui^e- 
able  in  England,  Sootland,  andjretand  rfspei*tinly,  am 
as  foUoin 
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■BMltlM,  skm 
Ob  boMMoM  fbr- 

fBodt  knd  eluU- 

M*  . 
On  ihaepa'  wool 
Ob  Amiga  piodno*. 

ihtUtulBtheraofli 
Brieka.— Coninon  . 


Fall 
Extra  pollalied 
Extra  poUahed 
OUMr-FUnt.  Auad  matarUla 
Put* 

Cra*ni      .  , 
BicMd  rUaa 
Boltto       .  . 

H>ft  .... 
Papw.— WritiiiKdnwia|t.priat- 
Ing,  alaplMat,  oul- 
ridKA,  knd  kU  oUin 
Unda,  nUl-bdk,  &c. 
Soap.— Hud 
Soft 


^Mti(BtttUi) 


Eaflaad. 


BnUaBd. 


SAiatbeiS. 


pnMBt. 
to.lOApfalOOO 
10*. 

3f.M.  uei  lOO 
4t.  UU. 
Sl-Mdperlb. 
SOt.  par  «*L 
iE9  13  6  ditto 
A'l  10  0  ditto) 
7i-  ditto 
U.  per  lb. 
Si.  7d.pr.b«i& 


lid.  per  lb. 
i4d.p(>rlb. 
Id. 

6d.  pr.  laL 
M.pnsaL 


1*. 
Id: 

i  perc0Bt. 
6i.l0d.p«rlM0 
10k. 

lb.  IDd. 
Sf.Sd: 
4t.  lOd. 
3l-4id.p«rlb. 
M(.  per  ewt. 
73t.<^ 
30(. 
7f. 

Sf.7d.pT.)»u. 


I|d.  per  lb. 
lid.  par  lb. 
Id. 

S*.W.pr.| 


InUBd. 


Cd.latlM4. 


i  parent. 


Std-ptrlb. 

ScVdlpnlMU. 
IKpnlb. 


3t.4dLpr.  gal. 
KpngaL 


The  number  of  traders  who  were  obliged  to  take  out 
excise  licenses  in  1835,  or  whose  premisM  were  subject  to 
visits  from  the  excise  officers,  in  Ei^hndt  ScoUand,  and 
Ireland  respectively,  was— 

EngUad.    ScoliaBd.  Irelaad. 

Brawer*ofbeer  lbrMd»,Tlx^ 


Cooimon  brawen    ,         .  1,918  tt< 

RaUllbnarara       ...  98  81 

UrawiaitTictBtabn.         .  8SS 

Oth«rbrewars        .         .         .  14,591 

TotaLoBBbnorbmrn*  .        .  41,9]8  a«L 

Maltitan       ....  1L696  1,171 

Soap-mahen   ....  963  •  89 

BricVnaken  ....  6,711  U7 

Putwi^makm  .         .         .         .  44S  49 

 ttaloera          ...  94  1 

Faateboaid-makaa     .         .         .  S6  1 

GUa»nukcn  .         .         ,         .  lU  U 

IMimim        ....  18  940 

Vloegar-iaaken         ...  89  8 

 raetlSara                        .  8  . . 

PTiflUgoeaaa  aeld  makari      .         .  38  1 
Ractiftrra       ....  105  8 
Tobacco  aad  aanff-saaaMaMra  318  181 
Tallow-neltm          .         .         .  3,787  188 
Glau-pineheis          .         .         .  M 
Halt-nMlan  ....  39  1 
Cnula  pyraUiBWBl  bbU  wdwia  84  8 
Soap-eUiroanU          .  8i874  387 
Snoir-milU     ....  8  4 
C-ard  maker*   ....  8 
Unlwalty  ptiatm     ...  8  9 
Inm  Itqoor  maker       ...  I 
RpUt-RniMTa  . 
Daalen  la  bcaody 
 wiaa        .  . 


883 


836 


87 
45 

**« 
85 
8 

"9 
19 
991 


Sptrtt-daalar*  wko  ban  aln  ntaU 
HccoMt  .... 
Batallaraor^glta     .  . 

 awaiti      t  t 

BaerHlaaJen  .  «  •  . 
HeMilm  of  b«er,oUn,  8w.  Ml  It  ba 
draak  oD  lha  pmnlaaa  .  . 
Com^Wa  .  ■  >  . 
 TtHfM  .... 


8488 

1,819 

wn 

148,850 

77*» 

ijm 

47,884 

"■2S 

986 
81,781 


■8 

84 
13,980 
18W 
3,851 

611 
1W81 

van 

39 
80 


45 
98 

316 
13^ 
11.989 
8,a»3 

318 
1&887 
3.772 
,48 
S3 


UflB 
9,786 


The  management  of  a  branoh  of  the  fsvonue  vliieli  ia 
collected  in  every  part  of  tbe  kinKdnn  necaaaarily  gjTW 
employment  to  a  great  nomber  ot  offioen.  The  nam- 
bers  10  emphqred  in  England,  SooOand,  and  Inland,  and 
the  amount  of  their  saKries  at  diflbnnt  penodi^  were  as 
fbllows:— 


England. 

Scotland. 

IrelaniL 

TotaL 

Yeara. 

Ve. 

SaUriea. 

No. 

Salarfaa. 

Ho. 

Salarlea. 

No. 

Salarias. 

1797 
1805 
1810 
1815 
1819 
1887 
1838 

4.  TT7 
5.067 
5,318 

5,  A09 
5,798 
4,790 
4. 386 

£. 
3f3,e71 
4--'9,8/8 
587,77* 
0:H>,786 
664,781 
904,196 
599,095 

936 
1.160 
I.IM 
1,054 
L,1S1 
1,004 

873 

£. 
51,311 
71,934 
89.417 
110,494 
19S,7W 
99.560 
98,071 

877 

r5 

1,005 
1,076 
1.067 
TOO 
650 

£. 
38,990 
38,708 
114,919 
117.402 
197.431 
80,014 
83,549 

6,580 
7.103 
7.478 
7,639 
7.986 
6,494 
1,806 

£. 
413,383 
533,817 
799,113 
868,619 
904.939 
773.800 
709,716 

KXCITANTS.  [Stimulants.] 
EXCOMMUNICATION,  from  BxeommmicaiiOt  is  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  censnn  which  can  be  pronounced 
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hy  a  qiiritual  judge.  The  peraon  agains*,  whom  it  ii 
pronounced  is  for  the  time  being  exeluded  flrom  the  com- 
munion of  the  churdi.  This  puuishm«it;  aa  well  as 
many  others,  springing  from  eeclasiaatical  jnrisdictiMi, 
according  to  some  opinions,  had  its  origin  In  the  adviee 

£>en  by  St.  Paul  when  reproving  the  early  Christiana 
r  aeandaliring  their  profession  by  prosecuting  law-suita 
against  each  other  before  heathen  jn^es ;  and  the  apostle 
accordii^y  recommended  them  to  leave  all  matters 'in 
dinputa  between  them  to  the  decision  of  the  Ecdesia,  or 
the  congr^ation  of  the  faithfuL  This  advice  was  soon 
followed,  and  heathen  tribunals  were  seldom  afterwaida 
occupied  by  the  controversies  of  the  Gbriatians. 

The  bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  afterwards  the  bishop 
alone,  became  sole  judge  in  these  disputes;  but  possessing 
no  coercive  powers  to  enforce  their  decrees,  Uiey  were 
obliged  to  adopt  the  only  means  of  which  they  could  avail 
themselves,  to  bring  the  refractory  to  8ubmi8sion>  namely, 
by  exdudiog  them  from  the  ritea  <ii  the  CSmreh,  and  warn 
ing  other  ChristianB  from  their  company  and  presence. 
A  Christian  thus  shut  out  from  the  Mlowship  of^his  own 
brethren  oouldnot  do  otherwise  than  submit  Unconditionally. 

This  censure^  although  instituted  by  the  primitive  church 
as  the  means  of  preserving  its  purity,  and  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  its  just  laws,  was  afterwards  used  for  the 
promotion  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  wasixinverted  into  an 
engine  of  the  greatest  oppression  in  those  countries  which 
were  most  subject  to  ecclesiastical  rule.    (Robertson's  /fw- 


toi^  o/^Charies  K,  vol.  ii  p.  109.) 


England  excommunication  became  at  a  very  early 
period  tbe  instrument  of  punishment  under  tbe  authority 
of  the  bishopa,  and  others  possessing  ecclesiastical  juriadio> 
tion.  It  was  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  leas  nana- 
munication.  The  latter  only  removed  the  peraon  from  a 
participation  in  the  sacraments,  and  is  what  waa  moat 
oommonly  meant  by  the  term  excommunicatitm ;  the  other 
was  called  anathema,  and  not  only  removed  the  party  from 
tbe  sacraments,  but  from  tbe  Church  and  all  communica- 
tion with  the  foithful,  and  even  deprived  him  of  Christian 
burial.  Subjects  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  an 
excommunicated  prince:  indeed  they  wm  forbidden  to 
obey  him.  Gregory  V.  was  the  first  prelate  who  ventured 
to  excommunicate  a  reigning  prince  in  the  case  of  Robert, 
kii^  of  France,  in  998.  Johti  and  Henry  VIXI.  are  well- 
known  instances  in  English  hiEtory.  The  latest  instance 
of  all  was  Napoleon,  in  1809,  by  Pius  VII. 

Excommunication  sometimes  followed  immediately  upon 
the  commission  of  an  trfbnee,  and  waa  then  called  canoni- 
f»l,  to  ^tinguisfa.  it  from  thatwhioh  did  not  depend  upon 
anyMtablished  canon,  but  upon  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 

The  following  offenders  were  punished  with  the  greater 
excommunication:  diviners,  heretics,  their  receivers  and 
comforters;  simoniacs;  violators  and  plundems  of  churches; 
those  who  spoiled  clerks  going  to  Rome ;  the  plunderers  of 
tbe  property  of  ahishop  which  ought  to  go  to  bis  successor ; 
those  who  gave  aid,  fiivour,  or  counsel  tO'CXccHnmunicated 
persons ;  those  who  laid  violent  bauds  on  clorks  or  religwva 
persons,  or  commanded  others  to  do  so. 

Those  punished  with  the  less  excommunication  were 
persons  committing  any  mortal  sin,  as  sacril^ious  persons ; 
those  who  received  a  church  from  lay  hands;  notorioua 
i^enders ;  those  who  talked  with,  saluted,  or  sat  at  the 
same  table  with,  or  gave  anything  in  chari^  to  persona 
excommunicated  by  the  greater  ewxanmunioation,  unleaa 
they  wen  ftmiliars  or  doouatioa. 

sxoommnnieation  was  also  pronounced  for  other  mat- 
ters which  belong  to  eoclesiastieal  jurisdiotion,  aa  adultery, 
incontinence,  fomicatioa,  &a,  or  for  contempt  of  any 
eoolesiastHsal  order  or  sentence.  A  senteuce  of  excom- 
mnnieation  was  preceded  by  three  monitions  at  due  in- 
tervals, or  one  peremptory,  containing  the  legal  space  of 
time,  wi^  a  proper  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  person 
and  the  nature  of  the  offence.  But,  as  Blackstone  re- 
marks, *  heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  con- 
sidered in  a  serious  light,  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
many  obstinate  or  profligate  men,  who  would  despise  the 
brutum /ulmen  of  mere  ecclesiastical  eeuaures,  especially 
when  pronounced  by  a  petty  aurrogate  in  the  eotmtry,  foi 
railing  or  contumelious  words,  for  non-payment  of  feea  or 
costs  or  other  trivial  causes.  The  common  law  therefore 
compassionately  steps  in  to  the  aid  of  tlio'wclesiastici^  ju 
riadiction,  and  kindly  lends  a[$iyQ8a)i|^*'band  to  an  ot&r- 
wisa  tottflrinff  authoritr.*  Thia  waa  effected  bv  the  writ '  da 
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acommunitAto  capiendo,*  or  for  seizing  the  excommtmi- 
eate.  But  before  the  wrU  for  taking  the  excommunicated 
person  could  be  granted  the  contumacr  and  contempt  of 
the  party  were  to  be  certified  by  the  bishop  to  the  court  of 
Chancery  by  letters  under  hia  seal ;  and  by  5  EUz.  c  23,  the 
writ  was  made  returnable  into  the  King's  fiench.  By  the 
■tatute  just  cited  the  cause  of  exeommunieation  vas  U>  be 
ilatsd  in  the  writ,  in  order  that  the  court  ml^ht  judge  at  to 
the  justice  of  the  case.  The  sentence  of  axoonimuniBation 
might  he  revoked  by  the  judge  who  passed  tiie  sentenoe,  or 
upon  appeal  the  party  might  be  absolTed.  Absolution  gene- 
itUy  belonged  to  the  same  person  who  passed  the  sentence, 
unless  in  some  particular  cases,  which  were  referred  to  the 
pope  or  a  bishop.  (Reeves*  Hut.  of  Englith  LaioJ  Sul- 
UTan'a  Lectures.) 

By  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  both  greater  and  less, 
those  denounced  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  Christian 
biirial,  from  bringing  or  Maintaining  actions,  from  becoming 
attornies  or  jnrymen,  and  were  rendered  incapable  of  becom- 
ing witnesses  in  any  cause.  But  since  the  53rd  Geo.  III.c.  127, 
excommunication  cannot  now  be  pronounced  In  England,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  (as  spiritual  censures  for  offences  of  eccle- 
riastieal  ei^lta&oe) ;  and  by  the  3rd  section  of  that  statute 
*  no  person  who  shall  b6  pronounced  or  declared  oxeom* 
munioate  (pursuant  to  the  second  clause  of  this  statute) 
sluill  incur  any  civil  penalty  or  inca|}acity,  in  consequence 
of  such  exeomtnunication,  save  such  imprisonment,  not  ex- 
oeeding  six  months,  as  the  court  pronouncing  or  declaring 
such  person  excommunicate  shall  direct'  The  proceedings 
in  those  eases,  in  which  excommunication  may  stiU  be  pro- 
nounced, are  the  same,  as  to  the  issuing  and  return  of  the 
writ,  as  they  were  before  the  act  of  53  <^i^  III.  By  the 
same  act  (53  Oeoigc  III.  c.  127),  in  all  eases  cognizable  by 
the  laws  of  England  in  eoclesiaatioal  courts,  when  any 
person  shall  refuse  to  appear  when  cited  by  such  court,  or 
shall  refuse  to  obey  the  lawftil  order  or  decree  of  such  court, 
no  sentence  of  excommunication,  except  in  the  cases  above 
alluded  to,  sbalt  be  pronounced ;  but  a  writ  *  de  contumace 
capiendo*  shall  issue,  which  in  effect  is  the  same  as  the  old 
wnt '  de  excommunicato  capiendo'  was.  Thus  the  various 
difficulties  are  now  obviated  which  fbrmerly  existed  in 
eourts  of  jaw  with  respect  to  exeommunieation. 

EXECOnON  is  the  effeot  given  to  the  judgments  and 
other  proceedings  analogous  to  judgments  of  courts  of  law 
and  in  ci\il  suits.  This  term  denotes  the  process  by  which  a 
party  is  put  into  the  actual  possession  of  that  to  which  bv 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  he  appears  to  be  legsilly  entitled. 

As  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  common  law  ascertains  that 
the  party  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  some  subject  of  a 
real  or  personal  nature ;  or  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of 
property  withheld  or  injuries  done,  so  the  execution  founded 
upon  such  judgment  will  be  framed  with  a  view  to  putting 
the  party  in  whose  favour  the  judgment  is  given  either  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or  to  emdile 
him  to  obtain  pecuniary  compensation. 

For  this  purpose  a  written  command  issues  ia  the  name 
of  the  king  or  other  lord  of  owner  of  the  eonrt,  to  an 
officer  of  the  court:  when  the  judgment  Is  in  one  of  the 
kini^s  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  the  officer  of  the 
«ourt  fix  this  purpose  is  the  sheriff  of  the  county  In  whidi 
the  property  is  situate,  or,  in  the  case  Of  pectfliiary  compen- 
sation, the  sheriff  of  the  countf  in  which  the  party  from 
whom  such  compensation  is  due  is  supposed  to  teside; 
which,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  is  taken  to  be  the 
county  in  which  the  litigation  was  carried  on. 

Where  lands  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments  are  re- 
covered, the  process  of  execution  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  interest  recovered.  If  a  right  to  a  freehold 
interest  has  been  established,  the  writ  commands  Qte 
sheriff  to  give  the  reeoverer  seisin  of  the  lands,  &e.,  atid  is 
called  habere  fheias  sebiMim.  [Habekx  Fa&iai  Sst- 
BiifAii.]  If  a  chattel  interest  otilf  is  xeooveted,  the  writ 
does  not  affisct  to  authorize  the  iAittiff  to  intermMdle  with 
the  fteehold,  and  direeto  that  officer  merely  to  give  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  &c  This  is  cdled  an  habtte  noas  poMft- 
siouem.  [Habbbe  FaCiXb  FossKsaioitBV.'f 

A  judnnent  in  the  action  of  detinue  [DflniRn]  esta- 
blishes the  right  of  the  reeoveror  to  the  possession  of  i. 
■peciQc  personal  chattel,  and  the  writ  of  execution  called  a 
distringas  ad  deliberandum  issues,  requiring  the  sheriff  to 
eoerce  the  defendant  by  his  disttingH  (dismsi)  to  xestore 
me  raeeiflo  chattel  or  its  value. 

AiudffDMiit  fcr  tiw  daftodaat  m  itifiviia  [Buutrnv] 


establishes  his  right  to  the  possescion  of  the  personal  diattel 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  litigation.  In  the  ordinary 
case  of  an  action  of  replevin  after  a  distress,  the  right  of  the 
defendant  in  respect  of  the  chattel  distrained  is  merely  to  i 
hold  it  as  a  security  fer  the  payment  of  the  debt  or  duty, 
the  payment  or  performance  or  which  is  sought  to  be  en- 
ftffced  by  the  coercion  of  a  distress.  [Dibtrbbs.]  The  writ 
ai  execution  requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  chattel  to  be 
restored  to  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  lliis  is  called 
a  writ  de  rettuno  babendo,  and  in  case  the  sheriff  is  unable 
to  find  the  chattel,  f^irther  process  issun  commanding  him 
to  take  other  cfiattels  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  substitute  for  that 
which  is  withheld,*by  a  writ  called  a  capias  in  withernam. 

The  most  ordinary  cases  of  executiou  are  those  in  which 
pecuniary  compensation  is  to  be  obtained,  but  in  these  cases 
the  sheriff  is  not  authorized  directly  to  take  money  from 
the  party  by  whom  it  is  to  be  paid.  Formerly  the  only 
mode  of  obtaining  this  compensation  was  by  process  of  di^ 
tringas  or  distress.  And  tnis  is  still  tlte  case  in  inferior 
courts;  but  in  the  superior  courts  execution  of  judgments 
or  other  records  establuhing  pecuniary  claims  may  be  had 
by  a  writ  of  fieri  fkcias  [Fibbi  Facias]  affecting  the 
personal  prmorty;  by  writ  of  ei^t  [Elegit],  aflSeting 
both  teal  and  personal  property ;  and  by  capias  ad  satisfe- 
dendum  [CapiaiI  by  which  compliance  with  the  peeu- 
niary  demand  is  raforoed  by  detention  of  the  person  of  the 
defaulter  in  prison  until  the  olaim  be  satisfied,  or  the  ad- 
verse party  eoRsmts  to  his  disehaige. 

A  sul^iject  is  not  entitled  to  pursue  all  these  remedies  at 
once;  but  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  the  right  to  obtain  satis- 
faction from  the  goods,  lands,  and^rson  of  ita  debtor  may 
be  enforced  simultaneously,  by  wnt  of  capias,  and  extendi 
fecias,  or  extent.  [Extent.] 

EXECUTION  is  also  the  term  applied  to  denote  the 
giving  effect  to  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. In  this  sense  it  is  most  commonly  used  wiui  refer- 
.ence  to  the  execution  of  sentence  of  death.  [Sbxbiff.] 

EXECUTOR.  An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  man 
commito  ^  will  the  execution  of  that  his  last  will  and  tet- 
tement  He  answers  in  some  d^;ree  to  the  kant  detig- 
natui,  or  ieitamentariuf,  in  the  civQ  law.  as  to  the  debts, 
goods,  and  chattels  of  his  testator ;  but  the  origin  of  exe- 
cutors seems  to  be  properly  traceable  to  a  constitution  of 
Manuel  Comnenus  (iripl  imairdv  rOv  HeA^^y.  All  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  makii^  a  will,  and  some  others 
besides,  as  married  women  and  infents,  are  capable  of 
being  made  executors ;  but  infents  are  by  statute  rendered 
incapable  of  actiug  in  the  execution  of  uie  will  .until  the)' 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

An  executor  can  derive  his  office  from  a  testameotary 
appointment  alone,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  appointed  by  express  terms ;  any  words  of  the  testetor 
indicating  an  intention  to  make  the  appointment  are  suffi- 
cient: in  this  case  he  is  usually  called  'executor  according 
to  the  tenor.'  If  no  executor  is  appcHUted  by  the  wfll,  ad 
ministration  is  granted  by  the  ormnary,  with  the  will  an- 
nexed, in  which  case  the  administrator  is  bonnd  to  obey 
the  directions  given  by  the wQL  Anexeeutor  maytmMninee 
probate ;  but  having  once  acted,  he  cannot  divnt  himself 
of  the  office  or  its  liabilities ;  nor  can  an  administrator  who 
has  accepted  the  offi^-o,  get  rid  of  his  reaponsibility. 

An  executor  may  do  many  acts  in  execution  of  the  will, 
even  before  probate,  as  paying  and  receiving  debts,  &c., 
but  he  cannot,  befiuw  probate,  sustain  actions  or  suits.  An 
administrator  can  do  nothing  till  the  lettors  of  adminis- 
tration are  issued ;  for  the  fwraer  derives  his  power  from 
the  will,  and  not  from  the  jprobate:  the  lattor  owes  his 
entirely  to  the  appointment  of  the  ordinary.  If  an  executor 
die  before  probate,  administration  must  be  taken  out  to  his 
testator,  with  the  will  annoted;  but  if  an  execute,  having 
proved  the  wfll^  die,  his  exoeutw  will  he  the  executor  and 
represantative  of  the  first  testetur,  unless,  before  prariug  the 
vrill  of  the  second  testator,  he  uinessly  renounces  the  (ue 
oution  of  the  will  of  the  first.  If  the  executor  dies  m 
testate,  his  administrator  is  not  the  representative  ot  the 
testetor,  but  an  administrator  de  bom*  non  of  the  testator 
must  be  appointed  by  the  oxdmarf.  If  dui^  are  several 
executors,  the  office  survives,  and  is  transmitted  ultimataly 
to  the  executor  of  the  survtving  executor,  unless  he  dies  in- 
testete.  Executors  have  a  joint  anil  entire  interest  in  the 
effects  of  their  testetor ;  any  one  of  them  is  capaUe  of  act- 
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If  a  stranger  takes  upon  himself  to  act  as  exeonlor  with- 
out an^  aut&rity,  as  by  intermeddling  vith  the  goods  of  Uie 
deceased,  he  is  called  an  executor  de  son  tort  (of  his  own 
ivrongX  and  is  liable  to  all  tbe  trouble  of  aa  executor  Tith- 
out  any  of  the  advantages  attached  to  the  office.  He  is 
cnaigeable  with  the  debtB  of  the  deceased,  so  &r  as  assets 
come  to  his  hands ;  and  is  liable  not  only  to  an  action  by 
the  rightful  executor  or  administrator,  but  also  to  be  sued 
as  executor  of  the  deceased  by  his  creditors  and  legatees. 
The  only  advantage  which  an  executor  derives  Scorn  his. 
offioe  is  the  right  to  retain  any  debt  due  to  him  tcom  the 
testator,  as  against  creditors  of  equal  degree,  and  this  privi- 
tege  is  allowed  him,  because  he  cannot  take  any  legal  steps 
to  recover  payment.  Hiis,  though  practically  a  privilege,  is 
in  reality  only  a  provision  of  the  law  that  he  shall  not  be 
prejudiced  by  his  appomtment^  otherwise  as  a  man  cannot 
sue  himself,  all  the  other  creditors  wouldi  by  instituting  a 
suit  against  the  executor,  gain  priwity  over  him  in  respect 
of  their  debts. 

The  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  are  m  general 
the  same,  the  only  essential  difTerence  between  them  being, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  mode  of  their  appointment.  Their 
duties  are  to  bury  the  deceased,  to  prove  his  will  in  the 
proper  Ecclesiastical  pourt.  to  collect  and  get  in  his  goods 
and  chattels,  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  order  appointed  by 
law.  and  also  his  legacies,  if  he  has  bequeathed  any,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  residue  of  his  goods  and  chattels  in  the 
manner  by  the  will  directed,  or  acooFdUig  to  the  statutes 
for  the  distribution  of  the  effects  of  intestates,  if  there 
should  be  a  total  of  partial  intestacy.  Executors  and  ad- 
ministrators are  liable  to  an  action  at  law.  and  also  to  a  suit 
in  equity,  for  the  paj^ment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
their  testator  or  intestate ;  and  to  a  suit  in  canity  and  tfae 
Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  him,  and 
the  due  administration  of  his  estate:  butnoaction  at  law  lies 
fur  a  legacy,  at  least  not  until  after  the  executor  has  assented 
to  it,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  has  acknowledged  the  sufficiency 
of  the  assets  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debts. 
[Legacy.] 

It  appeals  to  have  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
whether  the  probate  of  wills  was  originally  a  matter  of  ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  it  is  oertain  that  at  this  day 
the  Kcclesiastical  Courts  are  the  only  courts  in  which,  except 
■>y  Special  prescription,  the  validity  of  wills  of  personalty 
can  DC  estaolisheil  or  disputed.  If  all  the  goods  of  the  de- 
r-uaKed  lie  in  the  diocese  or  jurisdiction  within  which  he 
died,  the  probate  is  made  before  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of 
iliat  diocese  or  jurisdiction ;  hut  if  he  had  bona  notabilia 
(that  is,  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount  of  52.)  within 
some  other  diocese  or  jurisdiction  than  that  in  which  he 
(lied,  then  the  will  must  be  proved  before  the  archbishop  or 
intitropolitan  of  the  province  by  special  prerogative ;  and  if 
there  be  bona  notabilia  in  different  provinces,  there  must 
be  two  prerogative  probates.  A  will  should  be  proved 
within  SIX  months  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  within 
Two  monUis  after  the  termination  of  any  dispute  respecting 
the  probate.   (See  55  Geo.  III.  a  184,  sec.  57.) 

Executors  and  administratoTB  are  treated  the  courts 
of  equity  as  trustees  for  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  next  of 
kin  of  their  testaton  or  intestates.  They  are  bound  to 
ndtninister  the  assets  according  to  their  due  order  of 
priority  and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  in  like  man- 
net  ;  and  though  the  ecclesiastical  courts  will  entertain 
suits  for  the  piLyment  of  debts  or  legacies  and  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  assets,  ^et,  where  there  is  any  trust  to 
be  executed,  or  any  charge  on  real  estate  to  be  established, 
a  court  of  equity  will  interfere  by  injunction  or  prohibition; 
for  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  not 
adapted  to  the  administration  of  trusts,  and  over  real  estate 
they  have  no  jurisdiction,  the  probate  is  exclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  will  of  personalty ;  but  courts  of  equity  assume 
the  jurisdicticm  of  construing  the  will  in  order  to  enforce 
the  performance  <^  the  trusts  by  tbe  executor:  hence 
they  are  sometimes  styled  courts  of  construction,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  ibB  ecdesiastical  courts,  which,  although 
they  also  are  courts  of  construction,  are  tiie  only  courts  of 
probate.  Formerly,  the  personal  estates  only  of  persons 
deceased  were  liable  for  the  payment  of  their  simple  con- 
tract debts ;  but  now,  since  the  statute  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 
e.  104,  real  estates  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  debts  of 
that  nature ;  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  all  the  real 
mnd  personal  estates    tbe  deceased  are  aasets  for  tbe  pay- 


ment of  his  d^bts.  Th«  persmal  estate  is  liable  in  the  first 
instance,  unless  the  testator  direct  othenjise.  9^tates  de- 
scended arc  applied  before  estates  devised;  and  in  othei 
respects  the  estates  of  the  deceased  are  administered  in  tht) 
order  laid  down  by  tbe  courts.  , 

The  debts  are  also  payable  in  a  certain  prespribed  order. 
1.  The  funeral  expenses,  the  expenses  of  probate,  and  the 
costs  of  a  suit  for  tfae  administration  of  the  estates,  if  any 
be  instituted.  2.  Debts  due  to  the  crown  on  record  or 
specialty.  3.  Certain  debts,  which  by  statute  are  to  be 
preferred  to  others,  as  poor-rates,  by  atat.  17  Oeo.  II.  o.  38, 
&c.  4.  Debts  of  record,  as  judgments,  statutes,  and  recog- 
nizances. 5.  Specialty  (|ebta.  ».  debts  due  on  bonds  or 
instruments  unoer  seaL  6.  Simple  contract  debts,  as  upon 
hilts  of  exclunge  and  ordinary  verbal  enp^Bments.  It 
seems  that  in  this  obss  debts  due  to  the  crown  and  the 
wages  of  domestic  servants  are  entitled  to  priority. 

A  mortgage  made  by  the  testator  must,  if  there  be  no 
specified  direction  in  his  will,  be  paid  out  of  the  personal 
assets,  if  there  be  -sufficient  to  pay  the  other  creditors  and 
legatees ;  it  is,  in  considered  as  the  personal  debt  of 
the  testator:  though,  if  he  did  not  create  the  mor^asq 
himself,  but  took  the  estate  subject  to  the  mortgage  by 
purchase,  inheritance,  or  devise,  the  debt,  not  being  his 
personal  engagement,  must  be  borne  by  the  estate  itself. 
The  executor  must  pay  tbe  debts  in  the  order  mentioned ; 
for  if  he  apply  the  assets  in  payment  of  those  of  a  lower 
degree,  he  tiU  be  personally  answerable,  to  the  ^tent 
of  the  assets  misi^plied,  to  tbe  cxeditor  tbe  higher 
d«Bee.  He  may,  tunrever,  pay  a  debt  of  an  inferior  degree 
bcnore  one  of  a  superior,  provided  he  has  no  notice  of  the 
tetter  and  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  after  tbe  testator's 
death ;  except  in  the  case  of  debts  of  record  due  to  the 
crown,  of  which  the  executor  is  bound  to  take  notice.  An 
executor  or  administrator  may  also  retain  his  own  debt  as 
against  creditors  of  an'  equal  degree ;  and  he  may  pay  any 
one  or  more  debts  to  creditors  of  equal  degree,  although 
thereby  he  mav  exhaust  the  assets,  unless  a  suit  or  action  . 
be  commenced  against  him ;  and  even  in  that  case  he 
may,  by  confessing  a  judgment,  enable  a  creditor  to  obtain 
priority.  But  notwithstanding  an  acfion  or  suit  be  com- 
menced, he  may  pay  a  creditor  of  a  higher  d^ree  than  tbe 
one  proceedias  against  him ;  save  only  where  the  suit  is 
for  a  general  aoministratitm  of  tbe  estate,  when  the  executor 
should  not  make  any  fcrther  payments. 

The  debts  being  all  paid,  tne  next  duty  of  an  executor 
or  administrator  is  to  pay  the  l^acaes,  and  distribute  .the 
personal  estate  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator  if  there  be 
any  overplus ;  but  where  the  testator  has  made  a  reeiduory 
l^atee,  he  is  entitled  to  tbe  surplus.  If  the  assets  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  the  executor  n)ust 
pay  to  each  legatee  an  equal  proportion  of  his  legacy,  unless 
the  testator  has  directed  the  order  of  payment,  in  which  case 
the  legacies  must  be  paid  in  full  tne  prescribed  order, 
and  the  whole  loss  must  fall  upon  tlie  last  in  order.  Spe- 
ci&c  legate^,  i.e.  persons  to  whom  a  specific  faai  or  article 
of  property  is  given  by  the  will,  are  not  liable  to  abatement 
of  their  l^acies,  but  receive  (be  fund  or  article  vrhether  the 
assets  are  or  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  other  legatees; 
though  if  the  fund  is  changed,  or  the  article  sold,  or  from 
any  other  cause  is  not  in  existence  at  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  l^acy  foils,  as  in  technical  language,  is  said  to  be 
adeemed.  Executors  and  administrators  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  l^acies  or  distribute  tbe  personal  estate 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year  after  the  decease  of  the 
testator;  and  not  even  then,  if  notice  has  been  acquired 
or  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  debts  and  liabilities.  Indeed,  unless  the  assets  ore  of 
ample  amount,  the  executor  or  administrator  should  not 
pay  within  the  year,  even  though  the  testator  has  directed 
it  to  be  ^ne ;  for  it  has  been  iield  that  such  a  payment 
affords  no  defence  against  a  creditor,  and  tbe  testator  or 
intestate  may  be  bound  by  covenants  upon  whtcb  subse 
quent  liabilitieB  may  accrue ;  or  he  may  have  bean  a  trustee, 
and  some  maUdministration  of  the  trust  estate  may  be  dis- 
covered after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  In  these  and  many 
other  cases,  executors  and  administrators  should  not  part 
with  ^  assets  until  all  chance  of  liability  is  at  an  end,  or 
security  be  given  by  the  parties  receiving  them  to  refUnd 
in  case  of  need.  This  last  course  will  sometimes  he  directed 
by  a  court  of  equity  in  a  suit  for  a  legacy ;  for  though  au 
sxecutor  or  administrator  may  recover  from  tbe  legatees 
ir  next  of  kin  to  whom  he  h^,  bu^^^  d^Jjgft^ 
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mm  oftubwouently-diwovered  debts  of  the  deceued,  it  is 
obvious  that  uiis  is  a  very  insufficient  and  uncertain  security. 
Whue  a  legi^  is  an  in&nt,  or  the  testator  has  directed 
hia  execkitan  to  invest  any  portion  of  his  estate  in  the  ftinds, 
cr  hvB  provided  Ibr  some  nituie  pajrmeDt  to  he  made,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  en  investment  by  the  executors 
becomes  neoesmry,  they  are,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
direction  to  tha  oontiary,  bound,  to  make  such  investment 
in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Connols.  that  fund  being  considered 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  the  most  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investment.  The  rule  is  inflexible,  and  an  executor 
who  should  disregard  it  would  run  great  risk  of  having  to 
pay  the  costs  of  a  suit  to  compel  him  to  place  the  money  in 
that  fHind,  and  to  make  gooa  any  loss  which  might  occur 
through  the  change  of  securities. 

Full  information  upon  these  subjects  will  be  frand  in 
the  works  of  William^  and  Toller  *  On  Sxeentors,'  and 
Wentworth  *  On  Administrators.* 

BXE'DRA  (iCUfMt),  a  name  ^ven  to  certain  open  re* 
oesses  in  the  buiUings  of  the  anttents.  There  were  nume- 
rous exedrse  in  the  Iwths.  Vitruvius  says  the  spacious  exe- 
dre  of  the  Oreek  palaestra  were  furnished  with  seats.  The 
exedree  were  placed  in  the  three  porticos  of  the  paleestra. 
(Vitruvius,  V.  c.  9.)  Sometimes  in  houses  a  covered  hall, 
and  of  a  square  form,  was  called  exodra.  (Vitruvius,  vi. 
cap.  5.)  In  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  house  the  exedro 
were  placed  looking  to  the  west.    (Vitruv.  vi.  cap.  x.) 

EXERCISE.  [Analeptics.] 

EXETER,  a  city  and  a  county  of  itself,  locally  in  the 
hundred  of  Wonford,  in  the  southern  division  of  the  county 
of  Devon,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town;  44  miles  north- 
east from  Plymouth,  and  174  west  by  south  from  Londtm. 

Ixeter  is  suppwied  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the 
Sritoni  before  the  lloman  invasion.  It  wai  then  called 
*CMr-Iso'  and  *Caer  Rydh.' the  former  derived  from  its 
sUvation  on  the  Ex  or  Isc,  the  latter  from  the  red  soil  on 
which  the  castle  is  built  By  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Isca  Dumnoniorum,  to  distinguish  it.from  the  Isca  Silurum 
in  Wales.  From  the  number  of  coins,  smalt  bronze  statues 
(evidently  Penates),  tesselated  pavements,  and  other  Roman 
antiquities  discovered  near  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hooa  of  the  ci^,  it  must  have  been  a  Roman  station  of  some 
importance.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  Exeter  retained  its 
appellatiou  of  Isca  Dumnoniorum.  but  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
fred it  had  acquired  that  of  Exan-Cestre  (castle  on  the  Ex), 
whence  its  present  name. 

In  the  reiffn  of  King  Stephen,  Baldwin  Riws,  eail  of 
Devon,  fortified  Exeter  on  behalf  of  the  Empress  Maude, 
and  did  not  yield  till  reduced  by  famine  after  a  long  s>^. 
It  was  besieml  in  the  1 2th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. 
by  Perkiu  Warbeck,  and  again  by  the  rabble  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  in  1 549. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and 
strongly  fortified.  Leland,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  *  The 
toune  IS  a  good  mile  and  more  in  cumpace,  and  is  right 
strongly  waullid  and  maintained.  Ther  be  diverse  &re 
tamen  in  the  toune  waul  bytwixt  the  south  and  westmte. 
There  be  ibur  gates  in  the  toune,  by  names  of  Est,  West, 
North,  and  South.  The  Est  and  the  West  Gates  he  now 
the  Ikkest,  and  of  one  faseion  of  building:  the  South  Gate 
bath  been  the  strongest.*  Situated  on  a  high  eminence, 
on  the  north  ride  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
called  '  RougemoDt'  When  this  eastie  was  first  erected  is 
unknown;  but  it  was  either  rebuilt  or  much  repaired  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  bestowed  it  on  Baldwin  de 
Briono,  husband  of  Altnina  his  niece,  in  ihe  possession  of 
whose  desoondants  it  remained  till  the  14th  year  of  the 
re^  of  Henry  III.,  who  then  took  it  into  his  own  hands. 
It  was  completely  dismantled  during  the  civil  war,  and  has 
never  since  been  rebuilt  In  the  area  of  the  casUe-yard  a 
session-house  has  lately  been  erected,  which  is  a  neat-looking 
building,  iaced  with  Portland  stone,  and  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  two  good-sized  courts,  a  grand-jury  room,  magis- 
trates* room,  &c.  In  front  is  a  fine  open  space,  where 
county,  election,  and  other  meetings  are  held.  To  the 
north  of  the  castle  ia  a  delightftil  walk,  shaded  by  fine  old 
•Im  trees,  called  Nonhermy.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Exeter  is  the  guildhall,  where  the  assizes  for  the  ci^  (which 
is  a  eout>^  ofitself)  are  held,  as  well  as  the  aesstons,  elec- 
tions, and  other  business  relative  to  the  oily  alone.  The 
building  contains  several  valuable  portraits,  amongst  others, 
those  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Charles  the  First's  qdeen,  of  her 
4»UKht«  Henriettft  doehesa  of  Orleans*  and  of  General 


Monk.  The  only  atb«  antient  buiUing  of  any  im|0rtafM« 
at  Exeter  is  the  cathedraL  It  ia  uncertain  when  the  pre 
sent  edifice  was  begun,  but  probably  it  was  soon  mfin  the 
see  of  Devon  was  transferred  to  Exeter  from  Creditoa  which 
was  its  locality  till  the  year  1049.  At  all  events  it  was  con- 
siderably altered  and  enlarged  by  Warlewast  third  bishop 
of  Exeter,  who  was  a  Norman,  and  came  over  with  the 
Oinqueror.  It  then  assumed  its  present  crucifcurm  shape, 
but  underwent  numberless  alterations  and  additions  dunng 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  now  consists 
of  a  nave.  76  feet  in  width  and  1 75  in  length,  with  aisles  on 
each  side;  two  short  transepts,  formed  by  two  Norman 
towers  1 30  feet  in  beiglit ;  a  choir  of  the  same  width  as  the 
nave,  and  128  foet  in  length;  ten  chapels  or  oratories,  and 
a  chapter-house.  The  whole  building  from  east  to  west 
(including  St  Mary's  Chapel)  is  408  foet  in  length.  The 
western  front  is  highly  decorated  with  a  proftisitm  of  niches 
and  el^antly  carved  figures,  and  presents  one  of  the  richest 
fo^des  of  any  building  in  Europe.  The  towers  are  highly 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  as  specimens  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture. The  interiw  is  also  exceedingly  fine ;  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  nave  ia  supported  by  clustered  columns*  sur- 
mounted by  fine  p<»nted  arches ;  as  is  also  that  of  the  choir, 
whidi  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  chapter-house  is  a  beautiful  edifice, 
with  a  handsome  oak  roof :  it  was  used  as  a  stable  by  Crom- 
well and  his  soldiers,  but  has  since  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired, as  other  parts  of  the  building  also  have  lately  been. 

In  die  north  aisle  are  the  splendid  monuments  of  Sir 
Ri<j)ard  and  Bishop  Stapleton.  The  organ,  with  the  ex 
eeption  of  the  one  at  Haerlem,  ia  perhaps  the  largest  in 
Europe:  the  large  pipes  are  neariy  twenty-three  feet  in 
height  and  four  ft«t  in  circumferenee.  (For  a  fiirther 
account  of  this  truly  migniftcent  building  Te  must  refer 
the  read^  to  Riscbm ;  Oliver ;  Britton*B  Cathedral  AnU- 
quitiet,  &c.  &&) 

The  city  was  antiently  held  in  demesne  by  the  crown ;  its 
earliest  charter  was  granted  bvHenry  I.,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  The  eiveming  charter  was 
granted  by  Geoi^  III.  in  1770.  'Die  corporation  hold  a 
court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  the  assizes  are  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  western  circuit  twice  a  year  for  the  county  of 
the  city  at  the  guildhall,  and  twice  a  year  for  the  county  at 
the  session-house.  There  is  also  a  countr  court,  and  a  court 
of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  unaer  40#.,  the  former 
held  every  Tuesday,  the  latter  once  a  fortnight  Ffetty 
sessions  are  held  bofere  the  magistrates  of  the  oouiity  emy 
Friday  at  the  session-house;  and  some  magistrate  of  the 
city  sits  every  day  at  the  guildhall.  Under  the  Munictpel 
Act,  Exeter  is  divided  into  six  wards,  mth  twelve  aldermen 
and  thirfy-snx  councillors. 

Exeter  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  At  the  first  election  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  there  were  2952  registered 
voters.  The  population  of  the  city  and  borough  is  28,242, 
of  whom  15,559  are  females.  There  are  not  many  manu- 
factories, and  the  population  is  chiefly  employed  in  handi- 
craft and  the  retail  trade. 

The  city  of  Exeter  comprises  the  parishes  of  AUhallowi, 
AllhslIowB  on  the  Walls  (the  church  of  which  has  been  de- 
molished), St.  Edmund,  St.  (Seorge,  St  John,  St  Kerrian, 
St  Lawrence.  St  Martin,  St  Muy  Arehea,  St  Maiy  Ma- 
jor, St.  Mary  Steps.  St  Olave.  St  Pancraa,  St  Paul,  St 
Petrock,  St  SidweU.  St  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  parochial  chapelries  of  St.  David  and  St.  Sidwell. 
and  the  extra-parochial  precinets  of  the  Cathedral  Close 
and  Bedford  Chapd,  all  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  oi 
Exeter.  There  are  besides  these  sevoiil  other  chapels,  as 
well  as  places  of  worship  for  B^tists,  Quakera,  Independ- 
ents, Wesleyan  and  Other  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Catholics 
and  Jews. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  on 
the  river  Ex,  over  which  a  handsome  stone  bridge  was 
erected  in  the  year  1778,  at  an  expense  of  about  20,000/.,  a 
little  above  the  site  of  an  antient  bridge  originally  built  in 
1250.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  the  Higb  Street 
and  Frae  Street,  are  generally  narrow,  but  tiieie  are  some 
handsune  squares  am  tenaces  in  Ntnihemay,  Sonthemaf, 
&C..  whtdi  contain  many  well-built  houses.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water  by  water- 
works erected  in  1 794  The  subscription  bell-room  is  one 
of  the  finest  r-ountry  ball-rooms  ui-^neland;|it  measures 
e^Or  ftet  1^  forty,  an^iTflr^  ^f't^mvl'lW^P*  Thm 
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laa  subscription  library  in  Fore  Street;  and  in  1813  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution  was  founded,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  arts,  &c,  the  library  of  which  oentaiuB  about  10,000 
Tolumes.  The  theatre  is  a  neat  building.  To  the  north 
of  the  city  are  the  cavalry  barracks,  and  very  near  them 
is  the  tiew  bridevril  and  the  count^  gaol,  both  of  vbitA 
are  judiciously  planned,  and  contain  the  governor's  re- 
sidence, chapel,  fcc  There  is  also  a  city  prison.  The 
port  of  Sxeter  extend*  ftrom  the  coast  near  Lyme  Regis 
to  the  Ness  l^int  The  trade  principally  consists  in 
woollen  goods  and  manganese ;  the  imports  are  vine^  hemp, 
tallow,  &c  A  branch  bank  has  lately  been  establisbed 
here  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Th/a  market  day  is  Friday ; 
but  there  is  a  daily  sale  of  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  fruit,  &c 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesdays  in  February  and 
Mar,  the  last  Wednesday  in  July,  and  second  Wednesday 
in  December.  There  is  a  great  hone  fair  held  at  Atphing- 
ton,  about  me  mile  from  Exeter. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  the  citixeni  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  the  sons  of  freemen  are  instructed 
gratuitously.  There  are  fifteen  exhibitions  to  either  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  six  of  which  are  of 
.16/.  each,  the  othen  are  much  less.  The  sobool-room  is 
partly  fonned  of  the  xemains  of  an  antient  convent,  of  Au- 
gustine fHan  fbuttded  in  1239.  There  ore  no  lesa  uian  ten 
charity  schools  in  Exeter,  indepMidBnt  Snnday-sdiooU; 
amongst  others  are  St.  Mary  Arches'  aebod*  founded  in 
1686,  hy  W.  Wootton,  for  the  instruction  on  Dr.  BelVa 
system  of  forty-four  boys,  of  whom  thirU  are  clothed;  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Central  School,  founded  in  1811,  where 
about  430  boys  and  270  girls  are  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
and  the  Exeter  British  School,  where  about  130  boys  and 
about  the  same  number  of  girls  are  instructed,  without  regard 
to  party  or  sect.  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  is  supported 
by  aubsciiption,  and  has  a  considerable  income  arising  from 
fUniled  property :  it  now  contains  above  200  beds.  There 
is  a  lunatic  asylum  admirably  managed,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
pensary, an  eye  inflnnaiy,  and  an  institution  for  the  draf 
mnd  dumb.  The  woiMiouse  forms  a  large  range  of  build- 
ings in  the  London  road;  it  omtains  a  govamoc^s  bouse, 
committee  rooms,  &Cq  and  affords  acoommodation  to  se- 
Teral  hundreds  of  the  poor.  A  savings'  bank  was  esta- 
blished in  1815,  and  a  mechanics*  institution,  consisting  of 
above  200  members,  in  1825.  Amongst  oUm  alms-houses 
and  poor-houses  are  those  respectively  founded  by  Mr. 
John  Stevens,  Mr  John  Palmer,  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  and 
Mr.  John  Webb.  There  are  also  numerous  private  donations 
and  bequests  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Many  eminent  men  have  been  natives  of  Exeter ;  among 
the  most  distinguished  are  .Tosephus  Iscanus  or  Joseph  of 
Bxeter,  a  X^atin  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  Baldwin,  arch- 
bishop of  Oanterbury,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Ubrary,  Lord  Chancellor  King,  Lnrd  Gifford,  and 
Sir  Viranr  Gkibbs. 

EXEtBR  or  EXON  DOMESDAY,  the  name  given 
to  a  record  preserved  among  the  muniments  and  charters 
belon^ng  to  the  dean  and  chapter  (tf. Exeter  cathedrel, 
oontaming  a  description  of  the  western  mrts  of  the  king- 
dom, comprising  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  supposed,  as  far  as  it  extends,  to 
contain  an  exact  transcript  of  the  original  rolls  or  returns 
made  by  the  Conqueror's  commissioners  at  the  time  of 
forming  the  Oenenn  Survey,  from  which  the  Great  Domes- 
day itself  was  compiled.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
form  of  a  book  of  the  small  folio  size,  containing  532  double 
pages.  The  skins  or  sheets  of  vellum  of  which  it  is  com- 
peted >'aiy  in  the  number  of  leaves  which  they  comprise 
frmn  one  to  twenty;  the  lands  of  each  of  the  mxae  consi- 
deiaUe  t^panti  beginning  a  new  sheet,  and  those  of  almoet 
every  tenant  a  new  va«e.  Hie  lands  in  the  connties  at 
Devon,  Somerset,  and  ODrnwall  belonging  to  one  tenant, 
are  classed  ti^etber,  the  oounties  following  each  other, 
though  not  siwajrs  in  the  same  order ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  summaries  of  proper^  in  Wilts  and  Dorset  are  classed 
t(^etber. 

The  manuscript  begins  with  the  '  Inquisitio  Geldi,'  or 
taxation  of  hundreds  of  Wiltshire ;  of  which  it  contains 
no  less  than  three  copies,  the  third  seeming  to  be  a  corrected 
editimi  of  the  other  two.  The  taxation  of  the  hundreds  of 
Dorsetshire  follows,  and  after  it  those  of  Devonshire,  Corn- 
wall, and  aomersetshiro.  The  Inquisition  for  each  hundred 
states-— I.  The  total  number  of  hides;  2.  the  numbwheld 
by  die  king  and  his  barons  in  demesne,  with  an  enumera- 


tion of  those  for  which  the  tax  was  not  paid ;  3.  the  num 
her  of  hides'  for  which  the  tax  was  paid,  and  its  amount; 
4.  the  tax  in  arrear,  and  the  reasons  for  its  so  remaining. 
Throughout,  the  geld  or  tax  is  computed  at  the  rale  of  6*. 
for  every  hide. 

Upon  collating  the  returns  of  lands  which  form  the  gnM 
body  of  the  Exeter  Survey  with  the  Exehertuer  Domesday, 
they  have  been  found,  with  a  few  trifling  \ariations^  to 
coincide ;  one  entr^  of  jwoper^  alone  being  discorcnUe  in 
the  Bxetw  which  is  omitted  In  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
relating  to  Sotrebroc  in  Devonshire.  The  Exeter  mann- 
seript,  however,  is  not  comidete  in  its  contents.  There  are 
considerable  omissions  of  Unds  in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
aud  Devonshire ;  but  these  have  evidently  been  eut  out  and 
lost.  In  Cornwall  every  manor  mentioned  in  the  Ex- 
chequer occurs  in  the  Exeter  Domesdav.  One  leaf  of  this 
record  was  accidentally  discovered  in  private  possession 
within  these  few  years,  and  has  been  restored  to  the  manu 
script.  In  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  places  and  persons 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  records. 
Rilchetona,  in  the  Exon  Domesday,  fol.  101,  is  Chichetone 
in  the  Oreat  Domesday,  tom.  i.,  foL  120.  ModiftKda. 
Exon,  foL  116.  is  Mundifbrda  in  Domesd»,  tom.  L,  foL  87. 
Pillanda,  Exon,  fol.  187  A.,  is  Welland,  IXimesday.  Iodl  i., 
foL  102  b.  niehera,  Exon.  foL  139  is  lilebere,  Domes- 
day, tom.  L,  fol.  88.  There  are  also  many  observable  dif- 
fonmoes  in  the  names  d  persons,  as  Ulwardus  Wite,  men- 
tioned in  the  Exon  Domesday,  fol.  1 16,  is  Vlwardus  Albua 
in  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  tom.  i,  fol.  87.  The  Abbot 
of  Battle  in  Sussex  is  called  Abbas  de  Prelio  in  the  Exon 
Domesday,  fol.  195;  but  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
Abbas  de  Labateilge.  Abbas  de  Aliennia,  Exon,  fol.  280, 
is  Abbatia  de  ^elingi  in  Domesday.  Adret,  Exon, 
foL  488,  is  both  EldrM  and  Edred,  Domesday,  tom.  i., 
foL  118.  WillielmuaCaptaoftheExon,foL398,  is  WilUel- 
mus  Cfaievre  in  the  Great  Domesday.  The  names  of 
tenants  in  King  Edward's  time  are  far  more  uomerously 

f reserved  in  this  Exon  than  in  the  Exehecjuer  Domesday, 
n  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subject  mattca:  tbe 
Exchequer  Domesday  bears  unquestionably  a  decided  pre- 
ISwenee  over  the  Exon  Domesday.  Occasional  insertions  in 
the  margin  <tf  the  Exon  Survey  are  entered  in  tbe  text  in 
that  of  Uie  Exchequer.  The  lands  of  the  (jpat  barons  also 
in  the  Exon  Survey  are  in  a  few  instances  intermixed.  In 
folio  161  of  the  Exon,  although  the  title  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed is  '  Terta  Abbatis  Glastingheberiensis  in  Devenes- 
cira,'  yet  in  foct  there  is  only  one  of  the  manors  in  that 
coun^ ;  the  rest  are  all  in  Somersetshire,  and  are  entered 
as  such  in  tbe  Great  Domesday.  On  the  oontrary,  in  fol. 
194  of  Exon,  the  'Terrm  Ecclesiarum  quea  dat»  sunt 
Sanctis  in  Etemosina,'  from  all  that  appears  on  the  fooe  of 
the  record  are  in  Somersetshire ;  whereas  they  are  really  m 
Devonshire,  and  are  so  placed  in  the  Excbequw  Dmnesday. 

The  most  striking  feature  however  of  the  Exeter  Domee* 
day,  in  which  it  unmnialy  supplies  us  with  additional  know- 
ledge te  that  in  ttn  Exchequer  Survey,  is  the  enumeration  of 
live  stock  upon  every  estote ;  there  is  an  account  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  pigs,  exactly  in  the  same 
mann»  as  it' is  given  in  the  second  volume  (tf  tbe  Oreat 
Demesday.  The  reason  fox  omitting  this  enumemtion  in 
the  breviated  entries  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Great  Survey 
is  self-evident.  The  live  stock  was  altering  every  day  aud 
year ;  the  enumeration  of  it  therefore  could  be  of  no  further 
use  than  for  the  exact  time  when  the  survey  was  made.  A 
comparison  of  this  part  of  the  Exeter  with  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Great  SFurvey  tends  greatly  to  corroborate  the 
notion  that  the  returns  of  tbe  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk, 
and  SuflKdk,  were  transcribed  in  fbll  from  tbe  original  ro- 
tuli,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  Exeter  Domesday,  The 
difference  between  tbe  two  surveys  as  to  diction,  when  they 
agree  in  sense,  is  likewise  remaruble;  as  for  instance, 

Exeter  Dometday. 

Agra 

ad  combustionem 
gablatores 
sacerdotes 
reddidit  Gildum 
leuga 
mansio 
ad  aoldarios 
nolinuB 
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Exchequer  Dometdmf. 
Acra 

ad  arsuram 

censores 

clerici 

geldabat  . 
leuca 

manerium  . 
ad  opus  militum 
molendinum 
nummi  • 
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E  X  O 


ptxwio 

porturiT 

Exchetpur  Domaday. 
putura 

poterat  ire  quo  volabat  (tmD. 

i.,  fbl.  97  b.) 

svlva 

T.    E.  {temport  rtgis  Bd- 

wartU) 
tain  us  • 
Terra  est  viii  car.  . 
TemRegu 

Totum  valat  xxL  lib. 


pariter 
portatores 

Exeier  Domesday. 
pascua 

poterat  sibi  eligere  domiQum 
secundum  Toluntatem  suam 
cum  terra  sua  (fbl.  383). 
quadragenaria 
nemuBCulum 

Die  qua  rex  Edvardus  fuit 

Tivus  et  mortuus 
tagnuB 

powunt  areie  viiL  can. 
Dominicatus  R^u,  (and  in 
one  instance)  dominicatus 
ad  regnum  pertlnens 
Haee  mans,  reddit  ad  opus 
abb.  X.  &  viii.  lib.  et  ad 
opus  tagnorum  iii.  lib. 

The  utility  of  this  record  for  the  purpose  of  comrarison 
with  the  Exchequer  Domesday  is  obvious.  Tbe  Exeter 
Dmnesday  was  publisbed  with  several  other  surveys  nearly 
contemporary,  uy  order  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
Public  Records,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
a  volume  supplementary  to  The  Great  Domesday,  folio, 
London,  1816.  Our  account  of  this  record  is  chiefly  dnived 
from  the  Introduction  to  that  volume. 

EXETER  COLLEGE.  OXFORD,  was  originally 
founded  in  1314,  by  Walter  deStapladon,  bishop  of  Kxater, 
and  some  time  lord  h^h  treasurer  of  England,  and  was 
then  called  Stapledon  Hall.  The  bishop  removed  hither 
his  scholars  from  Hart  Hall,  and  made  a  foundiUiDn  fbr  a 
rector  and  twelve  fellows.  Of  these  thirteen  ha  directed 
that  eight  should  be  elected  from  the  archdeaconries  of 
Bxeter,  Totness,  and  Barnstaple ;  fbur  from  the  archdea- 
conry of  Cmmwall ;  and  that  One  should  be  nominated  by 
the  oean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  from  any  place  they  m^t 
deem  most  fit,  provided  that  he  was  in  priest's  orders.  In 
1 404  Edmund  Stafford,  bishc^  of  Exeter,  added  two  fellow- 
ships from  the  diocese  of  S^isbury,  and  obtained  leave  to 
nve  the  college  its  present  name.  In  1565  Sir  William 
Petre,  knight,  secretary  of  state,  and  privy  counsellor  to 
Henry  Yin.,  Edward  Vl.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, added  eight  fellowships  for  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Oxford,  Essex,  and  any  others  in  England 
in  which  be  or  his  heirs  might  have  lands  or  possessions, 
lliese  counties  at  present  are  Norfolk,  Suflblk,  Middlesex. 
Hampshire,  and  Kent  Charles  I.,  in  1636,  annexed  one 
fbllowship  fbr  the  islands  of  JerBey  and  (Guernsey,  the  can- 
didates fbr  which  are  nominated  by  the  dean  and  jurats  of 
one  of  these  islands  alternately.  Lastly,  Mrs.  Shiers,  who 
died  in  1700,  left  certain  rents,  out  of  which  two  fellow- 
ships were  founded  for  the  countiesof  Hertf^  and  Surrey, 
to  which  the  five  senior  fellows  alone  elect  The  candidates 
for  all  fellowships  in  this  college  are  required  by  the 
statute  to  be,  at  least  GenerdUs  Sophittee  in  the  university. 
The  day  of  election  is  the  30th  of  June,  except  for  the 
Hertfbrd  and  Surrey  vacancies,  when  it  is  on  St.  Stephen's 
day.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector  and 
twenty-five  'fellows,  besides  whom  there  are  numerous 
scholarships  and  exhibitions :  and  among  tbese,  three  Eton 
Collegers,  appointed  br  the  pnmwt  and  fellows  of  Eton ; 
three  from  Exeter  school,  nominated  alternately  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  and  chamber  of  Exeter ;  two  ftora  IVoro 
school,  nominated  by  tbe  trustees  of  that  school ;  and  two 
from  Exeter  school.  Two  scholarships  have  been  more 
recently  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  William  Grifibrd, 
for  natives  of  the  county  of  Devon,  with  a  preference  to 
candidates  from  the  school  of  Ashbnrton. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  received  tiwir  educa- 
tion here  may  be  enumerated  John  de  Trevisa,  Sir  John 
Fortescue.  Sir  John  Doddridge,  Sir  William  Noy,  Joseph 
(kryl,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Maun- 
drefl  the  traveller,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Toup,  Tindal 
the  continuator  of  Rapin,  and  Dr.  Kennicot 

The  front  of  the  college^  which  is  opposite  Jesus  Col- 
lie, extends  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  with  a  large 
central  gateway,  oonsistiag  of  a  rustic  basement  from  which 
spring  ibnr  pibsteiB  of  the  lonie  (a:dar»  suppoiting  a  semi- 
oirenw  pedunent  erovned  hy  a  bahutraoe.  The  greater 
put  of  OuB  front  was  renewed  in  183S  with  Bath  stone. 
The  hall  was  snotad      Sii        Acland  in  1820.  Tha 


cbsp^  begun  in  1688-3,  was  completed  Iqr  Dr.  Gtoorp 
Hakewill«  afterwards  rector.  The  library  wu  erected  la 
1 77S,  after  a  design  of  the  late  ReT«W.  Crowe,  public  orator. 

Cm  the  3l8t  December,  1836,  there  were  304  members 
upon  the  college  books.  There  are  twelve  benefices  in  the 
patronage  of  tiiis  society,  one  of  which,  the  vicarage  <A 
Kidlington,  in  Oxibrdshire,  is  annexed  to  the  rectorship. 
Tbe  bishop  of  Exeter  is  the  visitor  of  this  college. 

(Chalmers's  Hist,  of  the  CoiUges  and  BaUs  Oa^txrd, 
8vo.,  Oxf..  1810.  vol.  i.,  p.  62-76;  O^ord  Vnw.  and  dty 
Guide,  8vo. ;  Oa/ord  Univ.  Caiendar,  1637.) 

EXETER.   [New  Hahfbhibb.} 

EXHAUSTIONS,  METHOD  OF.    [Gboiutkt  or 

THB  GbXSKS.] 

EXHIBIT,  a  deed  at  writing  proved  by  a  witness  or  ad- 
mitted by  the  parties  in  a  suit  in  chancery,  in  ibe  equi^ 
side  of  the  Conn  of  Exchequer,  or  in  bankruptcy. 

EXHIBITION.  [School.] 

EXILS.  munBHnMT.] 

BXHOUTH.  JDbtonshibb.] 

EXOCA'RPE^.  asmalldhnakm  ofThymdaeeoas  plants. 
FThyhblacba.] 

E'XODUS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  tbe  second  of  tbe  Penta- 
teuch, or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 

f rincipal  event  recorded  in  it  namely  the  departure  of  the 
sraelites  f^m  the  land  of  Egypt  whicb,  in  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  is  expresaed  by  the  word  Ixodes  {"E^aSotX 
that  isi  the  going  out  In  the  original  Hebrew  it  is  named, 
according  to  the  usual  Jewish  mode,  from  the  initial  words, 
jy\QV  H/tO  tio^A  ihmut,  or,  as  read  with  the  Masoretic 
points,  Ve-aleh  Shemoth,  *  These  are  the  names.'  This 
book  records  the  slavery  and  cruelty  endured  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Israel  (Jacob)  under  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  the 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses ;  bis  flight  into 
Midian ;  his  divine  mission  to  Pharaoh  (at  the  age  of  80 : 
vii.  7);  the  miracles  perfbnned  bj  him  and  his  elder 
brother,  Aaron ;  the  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptiaos ; 
the  institution  of  the  Pa«sover ;  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt ;  their  miraculous  pass^  across  the  Red 
Sea ;  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army ;  the  joumey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Arabian  desert;  their  murmnr- 
ings  against  God  and  Moses ;  their  resumption  of  the  Egyp- 
tian wondiip  of  the  calf  under  the  direction  of  Aaron,  and 
their  consequent  punishment ;  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai ;  and  tbe  erection  of  tbe  tabemaclft,  or 
portaUe  temple.  The  king,  Pharaoh  (a  genml  Egyptian 
appellation  of  royalty),  for  whom  the  Isradites  bwlt  the 
treasure  cities,  end  by  whom  their  male  children  were 
ordered  to  be  drowned  (chap,  i.)  is  usually  considered  by  the 
eommentators  to  be  Hameses,  theddest  son  (tf  Sesostris 
and  the  Pharaoh  whose  army  perished  in  tbe  Red  Sea 
(xiv.  27)  is  supposed  to  be  his  son  and  sneoessor,  Ameno- 

Shis  the  Seeono,  or  according  to  others,  the  Third.  Le  Pere 
'ezron  says  he  was  Pharaoh  Alispbragmuthosis,  by  whom 
the  Hyksos,  or  Phoanician  Shepherds,  were  expelled  from 
Lower  E^^rt,  whence  the  Israelites  departed.  The  same 
chronologist  makes  the  establishment  of  the  Shepherd 
dynasty  at  Heliopolis  coincident  with  tbe  appearance  tberc 
of  Joseph  from  Canaan.  (See  the  Ditsertaiion  qf  Peri- 
zonius  on  the  identity  qf  the  Hyksof  and  the  Hebrem.) 
llie  Mosaic  exodus  is  noticed  by  several  antient  writeis, 
but  with  brevity  and  apparent  contempt  The  Egyptian 
historians,  Manethon  ana  Cbseremon,  as  cited  by  Josephus 
(Against  Apiori,  1.  i.,  c.  9,  11,  12),  state  that  2d0.000 
leprous  people,  and  others  afflicted  with  contagions  diseues 
were  banished  fVom  Egypt  (Exod  xii.,  39, '  they  woe  thrust 
out  of  EgypO  bykii^ Amenophis;  and  that  their  chief 
was  a  priest  of  Helitmolis  named  Moses,  who  famished 
them  with  a  system  of  religion  and  laws.  (See  a  similar 
account  in  Josephus,  Hist.,  I.  v.  c  34 ;  Tacitus,  Hist.,  1.  t. 
c.  S ;  DiodoruB  Sic  in  Photii  Biblioth.,  1.  xxxiv. ;  Justin, 
1.  xxxvl  c  2.) 

The  poriod  over  which  the  history  in  the  book  of  Exodus 
extends  consists  of  145  years,  that  is,  flrom  the  death  of 
Joi^eph  (b.c.  1635)  to  tbe  formation  of  the  tabernacle  in  tbe 
desert  of  Arabia  (b.c.  1490),  one  year  after  the  exode  in 
the  year  b.c.  1491.  Mr.  Home,  in  his '  Introduction  to  the 
Bible,'  adopts  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  that  the 
book  was  written  by  Moses,  yet  he  thinks  that  it  cannot  be 
determined  at  what  time  of  his  lift ;  but  as  it  is  stated 
(xvi.  35)  that  *  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  « 
years  untfl  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Cfenaan* 
that  is,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Jordaj^^^^  Jcmba,  whn 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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and  waera  HodM  died  (Gm.  xxxiv.)*  '  u  tbiQgR  eannoi 
be  historically  related,*  as  Mr.  Home  observes, '  until  the^ 
have  actually  taken  place,'  it  is  evident  that,  if  Moses  is 
the  author,  he  must  have  written  it  iifimecliately  before  his 
death  (b£.  1451 ).  It  must  be  observed  however  that,  among 
biblical  critics  and  chronologists  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  what  data  should  oe  jusigned  to  the 
departure  of  the  Jews  from  £gypt>  and  as  to  the  book  of 
Exodus  being  written  by  Hoses.  In  chnmologieal  worki 
the  exodus  fbnus  the  tovaih  grand  epooha  in  the  antieut 
history  of  the  world:  thiu,  1.  The  creation  of  Adam.  2. 
The  Deluge  of  Noah.  3.  The  call  of-Abiaham  (his  emi- 
gration from  Qialdna  into  Canaan).  4.  The  Departure 
of  iha  Israelites  from  Egypt.  This  last  event,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures,  took  place  b.c.  1491 ; 
but  according  to  the  Samaritan  text,  which  is  the  primitive 
Hebrew  ( Dr.  A.  Clarke)  it  occurred  267  years  earlier,  that  is, 
B.C.  1758.  The  learned  Pezron  ('Canon  Chronologique,' 
in  his  '  Defense  de  rAntiqnit^  dee  Terns,*  4to,  1691)  adopt- 
ing, with  improvements,  the  chronology  of  the  Alexandrine 
version,  or  Greek  Septuagint,  which  adds  1 500  years  to  the 
Hebrew  age  of  the  world,  determines  the  exodus  to  have 
taken  place  a.u.  3953,  and  b.g.  2019.  Whistoo,  S^nicott, 
Jackwui,  Brett.  Hay,  Geddes,  and  other  divines,  adopt  the 
Greek  cjiTonology.  Archbishop  Usher  (*  Annalea  Vet.  et 
Nov.  Test*)  prefers  that  of  the  Hebrew  text  Dc.  Andrews, 
in  his  *  Heb.  Diet  and  Qironol.*  182S,  puts  the  exodus 
B.C.  1677.  iSee  Dr.  Halea's  Jno/ym  ^  CkronUogy;  Sir 
John  Marsham'a  Chromcon  Egyptiaamt,  Ed. ;  Simson's 
Chronictm  Catholicon,  Lugd.,  fol.  1752;  J.  G.  Frankius, 
Novum  SyttmmChronol.,  Gotting.,  fol.  1778;  R.  C.  Be- 
ningsefi,  Bibluche  Zeitrechttung,  Leips.,  1763;  Walker's 
Amlyait  qf  Time,  1796 ;  Remarks  on  me  Bible  Chronology, 
1830 ;  Criteria  for  determining  the  accuracy  of  Scriptttre 
ChronoL,  by  J.  Cullimore,  1 830,  p.  13.) 

Moses,  according  to  St  Justin,  Tatian,  Clemens  Atex- 
andrinus,  TertuUian,  Julius  Africanus,  and  other  Christian 
Fathers,  as  well  asJosephua,  Justus, Manethon,  Ptotemeeus 
of  Mendei,  Apion  of  Alexandria,  Porphyrv,  and  others, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Inachus,.  whom 
the  cmwnoloeista  place  from  270  to  4fl0^eais  culier 
than  the  birln  of  Hoaes  acoording  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
(Du  Pin,  BibUoth.  Umver. ;  Du  Fresnoy,  Chrond.)  In  the 
chronicon  of  Eusebius,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
mode  coDtemporaneons  with  Cecropg,  who  became  king  of 
Athens  (Aruad.  Marb.')  1 1  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses 
(Heb.  text),  and,  according  to  Pezron,  130  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses.    {Heb.  text.) 

That  the  Pentateuch  is  not  the  production  of  Moses  has 
been  the  opinion  of  many  learned  critics,  both  Christians 
and  Jews,  as  Aben  Maimonides,  Le  C3erc,  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  Newton ;  and  in  Grermany  it  is  generally  prevalent 
among  the  philosophical  theologists  of  the  rational  school 
of  Eichhom.  Dr.  Geddes,  who  was  deejay  imbued  with  the 
German  rationalism,  makes  the  following  statement  in  the 
preface  to  his  new  translation  ti  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
in  •!  vols.  4to. From  intrinsic  evidence  three  things  to  me 
seem  indubitable.  1.  The  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form 
was  not  written  by  Mosea.  2.  It  was  written  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  most  probably  at  Jerusalem.  3.  It  could  not 
be  Written  before  the  reign  of  David,  nor  after  that  of  Hexe- 
kiah.  I  would  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.*  That  is,  about 
B.C.  1000,  in  or  near  the  age  of  Homer  and  500  years  after 
that  of  Moses.  Eichhorn  {Einieitung  in  das  kite  Tett., 
vol.  it.  p.  245,)  believes  the  first  two  chapters  of  Exodus 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  historical  documents  out  of^ 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  apparently  was  compiled.  (See 
Astruc,  Conjectures  mr  tes  MSmoires  originaux  dont  il 

Sirait  que  Moise  s'est  aervi  pour  cotnpoeer  la  GSnise,  12mo. 
rusaels,  1753.)  By  ^e  Jews  the  Book  of  Exodus  is 
divided  into  11  parasches,  or  ehapters,  and  22  atderim,  or 
sections.  In  EngUsh  BiblM  it  it  comprised  in  40  chapters. 
Varioiu  passs^  and  e^qKOsaiona  in  Bxodna  involve  appa- 
rent difficulties  which  have  exercised  the  eritieal  skiu  of 
every  commentator.  All  chronologists  agree  that  from  the 
time  of  the  immigration  into  Egypt  of  Israel  and  his  femily 
(70  persons,  eliap.L)  to  the  exodus,  was  only  215  years;  the 
430  years  mentioned  xii.  40  signiiying  this  period  and 
a  previous  one  of  2 1 5  years  to  the  calt  of  Abraham.  The 
numeral  increase  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  therefbre 
Considered  to  be  very  unusual,  since,  in  xit  37,  38,  it 
is  said  there  were  600,000  men  on  fbot,  besides  children 
and  a  mixed  mu1t».ii<te,  the.  total  namber,  as  computed  by 


Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  his  Commentary,  bung  3,26^000 
They  are  said  to  have  been  *  more  and  mightitr*  than 
the  Egyptians,  '  very  mighty*  (i.  9,  20),  to  have  gono  out 
with  tnur  'armies*  (xii.  51)  'harnessed,'  that  is,  accoutred 
for  battle  (xiii.  18);  and  'with  a  high  hand*  (xiv.  8), 
*  with  docks,  and  herds,  and  very  maeh  cattle*  (xii.  38). 
but  as  they  are  also  said  to  have  been  slaves  to  the  Egyp- 
tian^  who  *  made  them  serve  with  rigour  and  hard  bon<tf«e, 
in  mortdr,  brick,  and  all  miinner  o€  service  In  the  fiad* 
(i  14}— to  have  hesn  led  ont  of  ih«r  nearest  way  to 
Canaan,  last  on  seeing  war  with  the  Phflistiiies,  they 
afaotdd  repent  and  return  to  Egypt  (xiii  17),  and  to 
have  been  '  sore  afraid'  at  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians 
marching  after  them  (xiv.  10),  some  comttientators  un- 
derstand the  word  □^tt^OTT  pmshim,  to  mean  not  harnessed, 
but  slung  tiKether  five  in  a  string.  Concerning  the  criim- 
naiitf  of  the  Israelite  women  in  borrowing  and  appropriating 
jewels  and  raiment  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  divine  direc- 
tion (iii.  21,  22,  and  xi.  2),  and  God's  hardenmg  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  (iv.  21),  see  Explanations  (f  Scrip- 
ture Difficulties,  compiled  by  W.  Carpenter,  p.  35,  &c. 
In  xTi.  13  it  is  stated  ,  that  the  Israelites,  when  they  first 
saw  the  manna,  said  one  to  another, '  It  is  numna,  for  thety 
wiat  not  what  it  was  ;*  and  in  xzxviii.  8  of  the  English 
tosnslation,  it  is  said  that  the  lavn  of  brats  was 
made  of  the  looking-^teffM  of  the  women  who  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  These  inconsistencies  are 
avoided  by  Dr.  Geddes;  and  he  observes  that  the  word 
/>M~ID.  tnrath,  translated  looking-glasses,  occurs  in  a 
hundred  other  places,  but  in  no  instance  signifies  the 
antient  metallic  mirrors.  The  ten  miraculous  plagues  in- 
flicted on  the  Egyptians  are  described  in  the  following 
pUces:— 1.  Water  turned  into  blood,  vii.  14—25.  2. 
The  land  covered  with  frogs,  viii.  1 — 1 5.  3.  The  dust  of 
the  land  turned  to  lice,  viii.  16—19.  4.  The  swarms  of 
liies,  viii.  20—32.  5.  The  murrain  and  death  of  all  the 
cattle.  6.  Ashes  produce  boils  and  blains  on  man  and 
beasts,  ix.  8—12.  7.  The  storms  of  devastating  hail, 
rain,  and  flre,  ix,  13—35.  8.  All  the  ^and  covered  with 
locusts,  X.  1—20.  9.  Three  days  of  darkness  which 
might  be  ftilt  x.  21—27.  10.  The  death  of  all  the  first 
bun  of  man  and  beast  zi-  5—7  and  xii.  29,  30.  llie 
learned  writer  in  the  '  Universal  HistorJ,'  vol.  3,  p.  374, 
shows  that  the  Egyptian  magicians  and  sorcerers  were  per 
mitted  to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  devil  for  the  sake  of 
exposing  his  comparative  impotence ;  thus,  althouji^  '  they 
did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments,' (vii.  and  viii.) 
in  making  their  rods  become  serpents,  in  turning  the  Nile 
into  blood,  and  in  covering  the  land  with  itf^  yet,  they 
could  not  as  Aaron  did,  turn  the  dnst  of^l  land  into 
Uce  (viii.  18.)  Jacob  Bryant  in  his  'Treatise  on  the 
Ten  Plagues,"  8vo.,  1810,  explains  their  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  character,  habits,  and  notions  of  the  Egj-ptian 
people,  so  as  to  cause  the  ffreatest  possible  aggravation  of 
au^ring  and  misory.  The  latter  half  of  the  40  chapters  of 
Exodus  are  oecapied  in  announoinar  tbe  aril,  moial,  arid 
ceremonial  Uw,  and  in  describii^  toe  numerous  articles  of 
Aimitiu^  utensils,  and  sacerdotal  raiment,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  saorifloial  service  in  the  tabernacle,  or  moveable 
temple,  erected  as  a  tent  in  the  desert  "Hie  value  of  the 
gold  appropriated  to  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  ady- 
tum, or  holy  place,  is  stated  in  xxxviii.  24  at  29  talents  and 
730shekeU  of  gold.  Each  of  the  former  being  5464/.  bs.  %{d., 
and  each  of  the  latter  12.I6«.5^.  theyamountto  159,793/. 
lU.  JUL,  that  is,  nearly  160,000/. 

Many  learned  men,  in  observing  the  similarity  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Egyptian  ritual  and  religious  institutions  as 
described  in  various  antient  writings,  have  assigned  a 
greater  antiquity  to  the  latter,  and  contended  that  the 
mrmerwere  a  mere  imitation.  Dr.  Oeddes  asserts  that 
Moses  made  a  selection  and  judicious  composition  fh}in 
the  antient  Egyptian  institutions.  (See  especially  Snen 
en,  Dt  Leg&nu  Hebraieonm;  Sir  John  Marsham  a  Chro- 
mcon EgwHaeuat;  Jablonsl^'s  Pantheon  ^gyptiorum; 
Ikenius,  Dissertaiio  de  Inttitutis  ei  Ceremonies  Lsgit.) 
Plutarch  {De  Jside)  and  other  antient  authors  prove 
that  Jehovah  or  Jao  was  the  sacred  name  of  God  among 
the  Egyptian  priests;  and  that  it  was  not  known  to 
the  Israelites  oeftve  their  residence  in  Egypt  is  stated 
in  Exod.  vi.  3.  The  *  I  AM '  of  chap.  iii.  14  is  compared  with 
the  Egyptian  inscriptwn  on  the  personification  the  uni-. 
verse,*  I  am  all  that  IS.'  (See  Plutarch,  npt  r«6  iv  AiX^oT(.) 
Aaron's  oracular  Iweast-plate  (xxviii.  15—30)  is  thought 
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to  be  identiotl  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  chief  judge,  aa  de- 

aeribed  by  Diodorus  Sic-  L  i.  cs.  2,  see.  26. 

The  learned  Huet,  Vosbitu,  and  othm  give  curious  pa- 
rallels of  the  birth,  life,  and  deeds  of  Moses  with  the  primitiTO 
Egyptian  Bacchus,  but  this  is  not  more  strange  than  the 
statement  of  OriBMi,  who  says  in  his  '  Homily  on  Exodus' 
that  Phanoh  is  the  devil,  his  dauehter  the  church,  and  the 
two  midwives  (L  15)  ue  the  *  Old  and  New  Testament* 
(See  The  Scholia  of  Dathe,  RosemuUer.  SchuU,  Bauer,  and 
Eichhom ;  Willet's  Sexmta  or  Sixfold  Comment  on  Exo- 
dus ;  Trantlations  and  Comments,  by  Ainsworth,  Hopkins, 
and  Bishop  Kidder ;  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  A'Uff;  Hone's  intro- 
duction, and  list  in  Watt's  Bibliotheea.) 

EOCOGENS,  the  UrKest  primary  class  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  bo  named  in  consequence  of  their  woody 
matter  being  augmented  by  additions  to  the  outside  of  that 
which  is  first  formed  near  the  centre.  As  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  they  add  new  wood  to  the  outside  of  that 
firmed  in  the  previous  year,  in  which  respect  they  differ 
essentially  from  Endc^iens,  whose  wood  is  constructed  by 
successive  augmentations  from  the  inside.  [Emdookks-J 
All  the  frees  of  cold  elimales,  and  the  principal  part  <n 
those  in  hot  latitudes,  are  ex(^nous.  In  many  oases  they 
are  easily  recognised  by  the  wood  of  each  different  year 
forming  a  distinct  zonet  so  that  a  section  of  their  wood  ex- 
hiittts  a  number  of  concentric  circles;  but  there  are  so 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
consider  this  character  as  by  no  means  essential  to  them. 

The  nature  of  the  exogenous  mode  of  growth  will  be  best 
compared  with  that  of  an  Endogen,  if  we  pursue  the  same 
mode  of  illustration  as  in  the  article  which  treats  of  the 
Utter  form.  We  will  iherefbre  proceed  from  an  explanation 
of  the  typical  mode  of  growth  in  a  common  Exogen  to  such 
remarks  as  we  may  have  to  offer  upon  deviations  from  it. 

In  an  Exogen  en  ordinary  structure  the  embryo  consists 
of  a  cellular  basis,  in  whi«i  there  is  usually  no  trace  of 
woody  or  vascular  tissue ;  but  as  soon  as  germination  com- 
mences fine  ligneous  cords  are  seen  proceeding  from  the 
cotyledons  towards  the  radicles  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  young  stem,  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  embryo,  and 
funning  a  thread-like  axis  for  the  root*  As  the  parts  grow 
the  ligneous  cords  are  increased  in  thickness  and  number, 
and  having  been  introduced  among  the  cellular  basis  of  the 
embnro,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  portion  of  the 
cellular  substance,  which  continues  to  augment  both  in 
length  and  breadth  as  the  woody  cords  lengthen.  By  de- 
grees the  plumule  or  rudimentary  stem  becomes  organized, 
and  havmg  lengthened  a  little,  forms  upon  its  surface  one, 
two,  or  mt^Mrue  leaves,  which  gradually  expand  into  thin 
plates  of  Viilar  substance  traversed  by  ligneous  cords  or 
veins  converging  at  the  point  of  origin  oX  tEs  leaves.  If  at 
that  Ume  the  interior  of  the  young  plant  is  again  eumined, 
it  will  be  fbund  that  more  Ugneous  cords  have  been  adtUtd 
from  the  base  of  the  new  leaves  down  to  the  cotyledons, 
vhwe  they  have  formed  a  junction  with  the  first  wood,  and 
have  served  to  thicken  the  woody  matter  developed  upon 
the  first  growth.  Those  ligneous  cords  which  proceed  irom 
the  base  of  the  leaves  do  not  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
stem,  there  fbrming  a  solid  axis,  but  passdown  parallel  with 
the  outside,  and  leave  a  small  space  of  cellular  tissue  in  the 
middle;  they  themselves  being  collected  into  a  hollow 
cylinder,  and  not  uniting  in  the  middle  until  they  reach 
that  point  where  the  woody  cords  of  the  cotyledons  meet  to 
form  the  solid  centre  of  the  root  Subsequently  the  stem 
goes  on  lengthening  and  forming  new  leaves :  firom  each 
luf  tbore  may  be  again  traced  a  formation  of  woody  matter 
disposed  cylindricaujr  as  before,  and  umting  with  that  pre- 
viously formed,  a  cyhnder  of  cellular  substance  being  left  in 
the  middle ;  and  the  solid  woody  centre  of  the  root  pro- 
ceeds in  its  growth  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  leng;thentng  as 
the  stem  lengthens,  and  increasing  in  diameter  as  the  leaves 
unfold  and  new  woody  matter  is  produced :  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  when  the  young  Exogen  has  arriv^  at  the 
end  of  its  first  year's  growth  it  has  a  root  with  a  solid  woody 
axis,  and  a  stem  with  a  hollow  woodv  axis  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue,  the  whole  being  coverea  in  by  a  cellular  inte- 
gument But  as  the  woody  cords  are  merely  plunged  into 
a  cellular  basis,  the  latt^  passes  between  them  in  a  radi- 
ating manner,  connecting  the  centre  with  the  circum- 
ftrenoe  by  straight  passages,  often  imperceptible  to  the 
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naked  eye,  but  always  present.   The  Mlowmg  diifMi 

illustrates  this : — 


Root.  Stem. 

Here  we  have  the  origin  of  piih  in  the  central  cellular 
tissue  of  the  stem,  of  wood  in  the  woody  axis,  of  bcark  in 
the  cellular  integument  and  of  medullary  proceste*  in  the 
radiating  passages  of  ooHnlar  tiisne  connecting  the  centre 
with  the  circumference. 

The  woody  axis  is  not  however  quite  homogeneous  at  this 
time.  That  part  which  is  next  the  centre  contains  great 
numbers  of  vessels  of  different  kinds,  poiticulariy  dotted 
vessels  (vwdform  tissue);  the  part  next  the  cireumlerence 
is  altt^ether  destitute  of  vessels,  and  consists  of  woody 
tissue  exclusively :  of  these  two  parts  that  with  the  vessels 
belongs  to  the  wood,  properly  so  called,  and  serves  as  a 
mould  on  which  fliture  wood  is  added ;  the  other  belongs  to 
the  Wk,  separates  under  the  form  of  liber,  and  in  like 
manner  swves  as  a  mould  upon  iriuch  fbture  liber  is  dis- 
posed. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  second  year's  growth  the 
liber  separates  spontaneously  from  the  true  wood,  a  visctd 
substance  called  cambium  is  secreted  between  them,  and 
the  stem  again  lengthens,  forming  new  leaves  ^ver  its 
Buri^.  The  ligneous  oords  in  the  leaves  are  prolonged 
into  the  stem,  passing  down  among  the  cambium,  and 
adhering  in  part  to  the  wood  and  in  part  to  the  liber  of 
the  previous  year,  the  former  again  having  vesada  inter- 
mingled with  them,  the  latter  having  none.  TIm  cel- 
lular tissue  that  connected  the  wood  and  liber  is  softened 
hy  the  cambium,  and  grows  between  them  horizontally  while 
they  grow  perpendicularly,  extending  to  make  room  for 
them,  and  consequently  interposed  between  the  woody 
cords  of  which  they  each  consist,  forming  in  fact  a  new  set 
of  medullary  prooesses  terminating  on  the  one  hand  iii 
those  of  the  first  year's  wood,  and  on  the  other  in  those  of 
the  first  year's  liber.  This  addition  of  new  matter  takes 
place  equally  in  tlie  stem  and  in  the  root,  the  latter  extend- 
11^  and  dividing  at  its  points,  and  receiving  the  ends  of  the 
woody  cords  as  they  diverge  from  the  main  body.  The 
following  diagram  illustrates  this,  and  shows,  when  com- 
pared with  the  lot  wh^  diffoenoe  there  is  in  the  eppeai- 
ance  of  the  stem    an  Sxogen  one  and  two  years  <dd. 


BmL  sum. 


And  thus,  year  after  year,  the  Sxogen  goes  on,  fbrming 
zone  upon  zone  of  wood,  lAieh  is  permanent  and  fone 
within  zone  of  liber,  whidi  perishes  as  the  stm  inereaMs 
in  diameter.  [Bark.] 

If  this  account  is  compared  with  that  already  given  of 
Endogena,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  stem  of  these  two 
great  classes  is  formed  from  the  very  beginning  in  an  essen- 
tially difierent  manner.  Endogens  have  no  cylindrical 
column  of  pith;  their  woody  arcs  are  never  collected  into  a 
cylinder,  through  the  sides  of  which  the  cellular  tissue 
passes  iu  the  form  of  medullary  processes ;  and  the  woody 
matter  of  their  bark,  so  to  call  their  cortical  integumoit 
is  not  parallel  with  that  of  the  wood  and  spontaneously 
separable  from  it;  not  to  speak  of  important  anatomic*!  dif 
fereuces,  or  of  the  concentric  arrangement  eventusdly  as- 
sumed by  the  wood  of  £xogens.'''TIu oiUvitiints  in  which 
the  growth  of  the  sfiim  of  Exogen»^»QMUa  widi  thai 
of  Endogens  are  the  falowing :  in  both  Hisses  the  woody 
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mitter  is  connected  with  the  leaves ;  in  both  a  cellular 
subfltMlce  is  the  basis  of  the  vbole  structure,  and  extends 
horizontally  vherever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so ;  and  in  cer- 
tain Exogens  woody  arcs,  stated  to  be  like  those  of  Gndo- 
gens,  are  found  in  the  pith.   These  cases  properly  belong 
to  anomalous  forma,  but  nevertheless  may  be  notiixd  here, 
in  consequence  of  their  direct  connection  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject.   One  case  is  that  of  Zamia :  but  as  that 
genus  now  b^ongs  to  the  new  clus  of  Gymnosperms  and 
not  to  Exogens  proper,  it  need  not  be  considered  here. 
Tbe  other  cases  are  Piper,  Nyctaginaceoug  plants,  and  some 
others.   Professor  Sehultx  states  (Natiirliehei  Syttem  det 
Pfianzenrmchg,  p.  320.  &a)  that  in  Piper,  Hirabtlis,  and 
Boerbaaria,  the  central  part  of  the  stem  consists  of  cellular 
tissue,  amongst  which  cords  of  spiral  vessels  and  woody 
tissue  are  placed  either  without  wder,  or  (in  Boerbaavia)  in 
a  cruciate  manner  as  in  tree-ferns,  and  that  on  the  outside  of 
this  the  woody  bundles  are  airanged  circularly  into  a  cylin- 
der.  A  similar  statement  bad  long  previously  been  made 
by  Mirbel,  who  ascribes  to  Mirabilis  ana  some  Umbelliferous 
plants  lons^tudinal  vessels  in  the  pith  iElem.  de  Physioi. 
Feget.  i.  U  2 ),  and  by  Professor  Meyer,  who  finds  the  pith 
of  Mirabilis  longiflora  and  dichotoma,  Boerbaavia  scandens, 
and  Oxybaphus  Cervantes ii  abounding  in  manylai^  bundles 
of  spiral  vessels  within  the  woody  radiated  xone.  {De  Hout- 
tuynia  atque  Saurureii,  p.  40.)    This,  if  correctly  de- 
scribed, only  shows  that  in  certain  Exogens  a  portion  of 
the  central  tissue  is  placed  at  first  in  a  confused  manner, 
and  that  tbe  wood  does  not  assume  a  definite  circular  dis- 
positioiv  till  afterwards ;  that  it  does  assume  it  eventually  is 
admitted.  We  find  in  Piper  nigrum  and  Loncbitis  that  from 
tbe  beginning  the  woody  bundles  are  placed  circularly,  but 
they  are  separated  by  a  good  deal  of  cellular  tissue,  and  do  not 
assume  in  the  first  zone  the  wedge-like  or  triangular  form 
which  is  most  common  in  Exogens,  and  which  they  them* 
selves  at  last  take  on.  In  Boerbaavia  repanda,  a  specimen  of 
which  ia  now  before  us,  we  find  the  wood  regularly  disposed 
in  two  zoneSf  and  instead  of  spiral  vessels  a  very  singular 
structure  in  tbe  pith,  which  is  filled  with  figtular  passages 
of  lax  soft  spheroidal  cellular  tissue  surrounded  by  smaller, 
harder,  and  more  cubical  cellular  tissue  which  passes  off 
into  the  medullary  processes.  It  is  in  such  plants  as  Piper 
incanum  that  the  organization  of  Exogens  most  nearly 
approaches  that  of  Endogens ;  but  in  the  first  place  tbe 
whole  race  of  Pipers  forms  a  sort  pf  transition  from  Exogens 
to  Araceous  Endogens ;  and  secondly,  it  is  probable  that 
when  they  are  most  endogenous  in  appearance  they  are 
not  really  so  in  regard  to  the  final  development  of  their 
woody  tissue. 

Let  it  however  be  admitted  that  in  certain  cases  Exogens 
are,  in  the  centre  of  their  stem,  organized  leas  regularly 
than  usual ;  this  will  offer  ne  argument  in  favour  of  their 
analogy  with  Endogens.  In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  they  eventually  assiuoe  their  typical  conformation. 
We  are  act^uainted  with  some  striking  proo&  of  tfaii. 
Among  twining  plants  of  tropical  countries,  we  oocagionally 
find  instances  like  the  following — 


Beneath  a  most  irr^fularly  compressed  and  lobed  bark 
there  lies  a  mass  of  wood,  apparently  so  confhsed  and  irre- 
gular in  its  arrangement  in  the  centre,  that  nothing  sym- 
metrical can  be  made  out  by  tbe  most  acute  observer ;  but 
It  will  be  seen  that  towards  the  droumference  it  distinctly 
assumes  the  radiated  appearance  of  an  Exogen.  In  otber 
cases,  where  the  structure  is  sufficiently  regular,  this  cir- 
cnmstanoe  ia  still  more  distinctly  illustrated. 

It  is  however  more  commonly  at  the  centre  that  we  look 
for  typical  structure,  and  at  the  circumference  that  we  find 
irregiuaxity ;  as  if  Ex<^ns  usually  commenced  their  growth 
^  C,  No.  610. 


according  to  the  plan  to  which  nature  has  sul^aotad  thtBif 
and  only  deviated  tmm  it  under  the  influenoe  of  unknown 


causes  coming  into  operation  and  controlling  their  develop* 
ment  after  they  have  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  in  their 
growth.  Thus  in  the  singular  instances  shown  in  cuts 
D,  £,  F,  and  G,  the  principal  part  of  the  stem  is  so  con- 
fused and  irregular  as  to  look  more  like  an  Endogen  than 
an  Exogen,  and  a  fragment  might  easily  be  mistaken  fbr 
the  former;  nevertheless  in  a  young  and  tolerably  regulv 
shoot  (D)  the  radiated  appearance  is  sufficiently  veil 
marked ;  and  in  two  others,  irr^nlar  and  distorted  as  they 
are  (E  and  G),  the  central  pith  is  visible,  although  hx  out 
of  the  centre ;  and  in  the  fourth  (F)  the  centre  has  not 
only  pith,  but  a  radiated  structure  that  is  quite  regular. 

By  far  the  most  singular  case  of  this  sort  is  in  an  un- 
known twining  plant  in  our  possession  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  of  which  the  cuts  H  and  I  are  representations 
In  old  stems  of  this  plant  a  section  exhibits  a  most  irregular 
combination  of  wood,  looking  like  palm  wood,  broken  up 
into  lobed  cords  lying  amongst  still  more  irr^lar  cellular 


tissue,  and  inclosed  in  a  common  bark ;  so  that  we  douVC 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  to  which  class  it  really 
belongs,  if  it  were  not  for  its  young  shoots  and  the  pi^ 
of  the  old  ones.  Tbe  latter  may  be  seen  lying  quite  out  o^ 
the  centre  towards  one  side  (near  the  bottom  of  our  flj^ure, 
a  little  to  the  right) ;  and  in  the  former  (Hj  the  pub  is 
found  with  wood  radiating  around  it,  although  stiu  with 
sufficient  irregularity. 

The  cases  already  given  are  evidences  of  ex(^nous  wood 
being  sometimes  extrenAly  different  from  the  condition  in 
which  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  attest  the  neoessitr 
forming  our  ideas  of  its  nature  from  a  more  extended  ex- 
amination than  that  which  is  commonly  given  to  it.  Several 
curious  cases  have  been  previously  published  by  the  author 
of  this  article  (Introduetion  to  Botany,  edition  2,  p.  77,&o.>. 
and  others  have  been  noticed  by  other  writers,  but  the  ank- 
ject  has  been  so  little  investigated  that  we  gladly  avail  our 
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|<|lves  of  tbo  present  opportunity  of  making  known  Hme 
uditional  Aicta. 


Irr^ularity  in  the  structure  of  ext^enoug  wood  u  usually 
owing  ailhor  to  a  conftued  disposition  of  the  tissue  at  aome 
pvtieular  period  of  the  growth,  or  to  umc  derangement  of 
the  meduUary  prooesaes.  or  to  the  absence  of  concentric 
circles,  or  to  tiie  formation  of  a  deep  zone  of  cellular  tissue 
alteniately  with  each  .sane  of  wood ;  or,  finally,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  within  the  bark  instead  of  beneath  it.  The 
first  cause  has  been  already  sufficiently  illustrated. 

The  sinuosity  and  partial  obliteration  of  the  medullary 
processes  is  a  ^incipal  cause  of  the  anomalous  appearances 
at  Jigs.  D,  £,  F,  G,  where  they  are  reduced  to  fine  lines 
only  visible  beneath  a  microscope,  and  not  radiating  from 
the  centre,  hut  disposed  in  no  certain  manner,  sume- 
times  even  transversely,  owing  to  the  excessive  disturb- 
ance of  the  wood  itfclf.  In  fig.  I,  the  sincularity  of 
structure  is  owing  in  part  to  the  excessive  irregularity  with 
which  the  wood  tias  been  developed,  and  in  part  to  the 
looseness  and  irregular  shape  of  the  medullarT  rays,  which 
■eem  hl^dled  as  it  were  round  the  woody  cords the  latter 
are  ino;«over  extremely  variable  in  size,  some  of  them 
being  as  much  as  half  an  inch  ,  in  diamctec,  and  others  so 
small  as  to  consist  of  no  more  than  a  single  vessel  with  its 
usual  coating  (tf  woody  tissue- 

The  absence  of  concentric' circle  is  an  extremely  fre- 
quent occurrence,  in  the  wo«>d  of  tropical  countries,  and  it 
IS  almost  certain  that  many  fkmilies  of  Exogens  never  form 
them  visibly  under  any  circumstances.  .  We  suy  visibly,  be- 
cause in  bet  they  must  be  annually  .formed  in  all  cases, 
although  we  do  not  see  them.  The  reason  why  Kxogens 
have  their  wood  marked  by  concentria  circles  in,  that  the 
ligneous  tissue  formed  at  the  end  of  a  season  is  more  com- 
pact than  that  formed  at  the  beginning,  and  hence,  as  the 
two  are  in  juxtaposition,  the  difference  in  their  density  dis- 
tinctly separates  the  one  from  the  other.  But  if,  from  any 
'»use, — wnether  proper  to  plants  as  species  or  owing  to  the 
external  influence  of  an  equable  diraate — the  tissue  of  wood 
formed  at  all  seasons  i«  exactly  alike,  no  zone  will  be  visi- 
ble, although  in  tact  the  formation  ot  the  wood  is  exogenous 
in  the  most  regular  manner.  Such  cases  are  seen  %\.figt. 
K,  L,  S,  and  elsewhere  in  the  illustrations  of  the  present 
article. 

It  is  not  a  little  renterkable  however  that  while  the  wood 
iti  some  cases  has  no  trace  of  zones,  the  bark  should  show 
them  most  distinctly,  as  in  the  inMance  of fif[.  K. 

When  a  deep  zone  of  cellular  substance  is  lixmed  between 
each  lone  of  wood,  a  curious'banded  appearunce  i»  produced, 
as  in  the  singular  Indian  climber  marked  N  M  O  P  Q,  where 
extremely  eccentrical  growth  i»  combined  with  this  pecu- 
liarity.  At  N  we  ha\-c  the  stem  two  years  old,  the  second 


iwne  passing  pretty  regularly  round  the  tnt  and  cut  c 
fl-om  It  by  a  broad  deep  band.  At  M  the  specimen  isof  tt 
same  age,  but  the  second  zone  is  fbrmed  oo  one  side  on[ 


At  O  the  specimen  is  two  years  old,  with  the  first  zont  | 
feet,  but  the  second  broken  up  into  a  number  of  uiu' 
irregular  pieces,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  third  grorlli 
commenced  on  one  side  (to  the  left  of  the  cut).  At  I 
growth  is  of  three  zones,  both  the  «econd  and  thinl  b 
much  lobed,  and  the  third  only  extending  three  quai 
round  the  second.  Finally,  at  Q,  where  the  irreguhnl 
the  greatest,  there  is  a  growth  of  four  zones,  the  fir>i  i 
metrical,  the  second  very  much  deeper  on  one  side  tbai 
other,  the  third  but  half  surrounding  the  second,  aud 
fourth  formed  only  along  two  ridges  on  the  third. 

If  it  happens  that,  in  addition  to  the .  pmeooe  of  1 1 
cellular  layer  between  each  zone,  the  meduHuy  pm<i 
are  also  very  thick,,  an  appearance  still  different  from 
last  is  produced,  as.at^^.  R. 

That  wood  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  bark  itso 
been  long  since  shown  byMirbel,  in  the  case  of  Calyca 
floridus,  where  four  additioDal  woody  columos  appt-ar 
distant  in  the  bark,  without  any  separate  pith,  but  radi 
from  their  first  line  of  oi  igin.  We  are  now  acquainiw! 
many  such  cases.  In^''.  T  are  the  commencemL-m  li 
such  columns  at  a  on  one  side;  but  in  that  spccim 
further  indication  of  such  astructure  is  visible;  bul  ai^ 
which  it  the  same  plant  at  a  more  ad\'ancedstag<;ui'^i 
four  such  columns  on  oue  side  and  ono  on  the  oihi:?. 
acquired  conbidorable  size,  and  each  radiates  Ijk^^J 
circumference  of  the  stem.  As  in  the  Caljcai.iiiJ 
ill  these  andiu  all  the  other  instances  of  the  >4nie 
which  these  cuts  represent  <s»e  F,  K,  and  S),  ^  ^ 
column^  of  the  bark  are  destitute  of  pith., 

Perhaps  what  we  have  called  the  aepuution  •(  zo; 
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wood  at  N  MO  P  Q  R,  by  thick  layers  of  ce|lular  tiasue,  are 
rathir  to  bs'considdrtd  as'other  ^hstances  of  xrooQ  fi'ii-niBd 
in  barK.  but  in  a  regular  and  tiniform  mannbr;   We  are 


however  unoertain  bov  tbis  may  be,  and  prefer  allowing 
tbe  statement  to  stand  in  it8  present  form  until  some  one 
lihall  have  examined  sueh  plants  in  their  native  forests  at 
Sin  capo  re. 

In  addition  to  such  anomalous  kinds  of  structure  as  those- 
now  described,  Exogens,  like  Kndogens,  contain  species,  the 
organiitation  of  whow  stem  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  reducible 
within  no  certain  rules.  Nottospeak  of  CalUtriefae,  Cerato- 
phyllum,  or  Myriopbyllam,  wherein  VBBsels  are  scarcely  de- 
veloped, and  me  wbody  matter  merely  fiwms  a  simple  central 
axis  of  growth,  we  have  in  this  class  an  exact  parallel  with 
Lemna  among  Endogens ;  some  Podostemaceous  plants  have 
their  leaves  and  stem  completely  ^sed  together  eo  as  to  re- 
semble a  Marchantiaor  an  Alga.  Such  plants  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  instances  of  imperfect  organization  than  as 
deviations  from  a  typical  form ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  violent 
supposition  to  conclude  that  if  their  organization  were  mot^ 
complete  it  would  then  become  such  as  is  characteristio  b1 
the  class  to  which  th^  belong. 


From  wlut  has  now  been  stated  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  most  essential  features  of  exogenous  vegetation  are,  not 
oanoentrio  ei*eleft  in  the  wood,  but  an  ammgemenl  of  the 


woody  matter  m  a  circular  manner  round  pitlu  its  aug- 
mentation by  external  additions,  and  the  universal  inaseQCe 
of  medullai-y  processes  which  give  the  wood  a  radiated  nha- 
racter.  With  endogenous  vegetation  it  agrees  principally 
in  the  existence  of  two  systems  of  growth ;  one  ori^pnal. 
cellular,  and  capable  of  extending  and  increasing  m  all 
directions;  the  other  perpendicular,  capable  of  augmonto- 
tion  in  a  longitudinal  direction  only,  and  developed  wi]t» 
quent  to  the  first  ' 

In  both  Exogens  and  Sndogens  therefMre,  the  one  system, 
which  we  have  elsewhere  caHe^^  the  fibro-vascular,  but 
which  may  also  be  termed  the  woody,  lies  across  t^e  other 
by  which  it  is  held  together,  as  the  threads  of  the  warp  in 
lihen  are  held  together  by  thewoof^  as  the  writer  of  this  bin 
long  since  pointed  out  in  another  place.  {Introduetion  to 
Botany,  book  il.,  chap.  3.)  This  appears  to  be  the  circum 
stance  upon  which  the  real  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  growth  in  stems  must  necessarily  turn.  We  linc^ 
it  '\%  adopted  by  M.  Gaudicbaud  in  his  theory  bf  the  deve- 
lopment of  stems, '  of  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the '.  Annates  des  Sciraces,'  new  series,  voL  v.,  jft. 
24 ;  and  Mirbel,  the  reporter  in  the  place  referred  to,  calls 
it  *  la  pierte  angulaire  oe  la  th£orie.'  Connected  with  this, 
however,  are  two  other  fkcts  that  require  ajso  to  be  riehUy 
understo>od ;  the  one,  that  buds  are  emanations  of  the luni- 
zontal  cellular  system ;  and  the  other,  that  roots  are  elon- 
gations of  the  descending  woody  system.  Unless  these  are 
coupled  with  t&e  first-named  fact  there  will  be  no  sdidity 
in  the  theoi^  of  growth  now  about  to  be  explained.  ' 

Keeping  m  view  all  the  phenomena  above  referred  to,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  origin  of  wood  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  action  of  leaves,  or  of  buds  which  are  collections  of 
leaves ;  and  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  wood  may  be 
thus  expressed : — 

1.  Wood  is  a  collection  of  thick-sided  tubular  tissue, 
united  in  different  wavs  in  diflerent  species  of  plants.  It  is 
usually  combined  with  vascular  tissue,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  that  kind  of  tissue. 

3.  It  is  always  mixed  with  cellular  tissue ;  through  which 
it  pas-^os,  and  which  in  Gxogens  is  arranged  in  the  form  of 
radiating  plates. 

3.  It  proceeds  downwards  fVom  the  leaves  to  tbe  roots ; 
either  ^ni  parallel  series,  83  in  Exogens,  or  in  curving  and 
hit^seotit^  lines,  as  in  Endogens. 

'  '  4.  It  iMa'the  pouter  of'lftngthening  at  its  lower  extremity 
as  soon  as  it  haa  once  been  generated,  without  any  further 
impulse  front  the  leaf  from  which  it  emanate^.'  (This  un- 
doubtedly happens  by  the  formation  of  new  wOcdy  tubes  at 
the  points  of  those  previously  created.)  - 

5.  It  is,  in  f^ct,  the  nutrient  system  of  the  leaves,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  their  roots. 

6.  The  quantity  of  wood  in  a  given  plant  wi|l  therefore 
bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  laiivfes.  or  to  their 
size-and  vigour.  -  ii 

7.  In  general  its  development  takes  place  beneath  the 
bark  ot  cortical  integument ;  but  it  may'be'  f6nhd  within 
the-' bark  itself,  in  which  case  it  continues  to  follow  the 
order  of  development  proper  to  it  in  its  ordififtry  situation. 

The  woody  part  of  bark  is  also  derived  fkmf  thU  leaves, 
and  may  be  in  like  manner  considered'  k  Mat4  of  their 
roois ;  but  the  office  of  its  tube*  is  exct'eifledtitfOus  rather 
than  nutrient.  •■' '  'n'-^-  ' 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  wood  is  much  the  same  as  that 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  modem  liMithUte  by  Dn  Petit 
tliouars,  an  ingenious  French  jphyslbEi^iirii'' lii^bo,  during 
many  years,  sustained  the  opinion  in'd^^Mttiofi  -tb  all  hu 
countrymen.  It  did  not  however' otfgtroM^lth  him.  for  it 
bad  been  previously  takiii  bv  others,  wh6  did  not  persevere 
Bke  himself  in  maintaining  it  against  the  pmudtcesof  their 
day,  and  who,  moreover,  did  notposs^  th*4&fll  and  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  vegetable  organitAtidn  Veqnisite  to 
sustain  a  theory  to  which  so  many  9|«Aio'us  objeottDtis  could 
readily  be  offered.  The  great  eiKor  fJoramttted;  by  Du  Petit 
Thouars,  in  which  it  is  probable  th«t'tfa^  Mcrw  progress  of 
his  opinions  is  really  to  be  found,  *<ita^  his  mixiifg  up  noto- 
rious errors  with  the  truibs  of  bis  theory:  He  insisted,  for 
example,  that  the  moment  leaves  begin  to-  gtofr,  wood  is 
formed  '  with  the  rapidity  of  'lightnn>g,*  in  continuous 
threads  passing  from  the  extremities  of  branches  to  the 
roots :  tms  was  anatomically  untrue,  for  the  woody  tissue 
consists  of  tubes  adherine  end  to  end,  and  not  Continuous- 
and  the  rapidiQr  assigned  to  their  developsuffiit  fH^tpgi}- 
ther  imaginary.  He  next  lasidSadtW  iMMbuy^atfat 
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be  developed  till  new  leaves  made  their  appearance   this  ■ 
VM  disproved  by  the  veil-known  iact  that  newly  planted  | 
deciduous  trees  produce  roots  before  their  leaves  appear.  It  | 
may  be  doubted  moreover  whether  he  ever  understood  that 
buds  originate  exclusively  from  cellular  tissue,  and  roots 
exclusively  from  fibro-vascular  tissue ;  a  fact,  without  at- 
tending to  which,  there  is  no  possibility  of  explaining  many 
common  phenomena,  but  about  which  we  conceive  there  is 
no  sort  or  doubt. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  theory  that  wood  is  formed 
of  the  roots  of  leaves  imbedded  in  cellular  tissue  in  a  de- 
finite manner,  according  to  the  species :  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  curious  mcts  to  corroborate  the  supposition, 
The  leaves  of  Clianikus  puniceus,  and  many  other  plants, 
particularly  Gesneracete,  emit  roots  when  cut  off  the  stem 
to  which  they  belong,  and  completely  separated  from  the 
bud  that  is  axillary  to  Uiem.  A  knowledge  of  some  such 
&et  probably  led  to  the  absurd  speculation,  insisted  upon 
by  Bradley  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  of  forming 
^antations  by  sticking  leaves  in  the  ground.  Du  Petit 
Thouars  found  tbat  the  young  leaves  of  DrOccenat  in  the 
Isle  of  France  root  between  the  rind  and  old  wood,  forming 
rays  of  which  the  axis  of  the  new  shoot  is  the  centre. 
The  case  of  Pandanus  we  have  adverted  to  elsewhere 
(Introd.  Bot.,  ed.  2nd,  p.  262) ;  and  in  the  article  Endogens 
of  this  CyclopEodia  we  have  given  a  much  more  striking 
instance  from  Barbacema.  In  that  plant  the  cuts  (which  it 
should  have  been  stated  are  representations  magnified 
about  three  times)  show  that  when  undoubted  roots  pro- 
ceeding from  leaves  are  consolidated  by  passing  down  one 
above  the  other  over  the  surface  of  the  stem,  precisely  the 
appearance  of  palm-wood  is  produced.  This  we  regard  as 
oonclusive  as  to  the  true  nature  of  endogenous  wood :  and 
it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  wood  of  one 
groat  class  of  the  vegetable  kiugoom  is  formed  upon  one 
plan,  and  of  another  daas  upon  a  totally  different  plan. 

It  must  be  highly  satiaftctory  to  those  who  have  embraced 


the  opmions  of  Du  Petit  Thouari,  as  modified  by  l3w  writat 
of  this  and  by  others,  to  find  how  nearly  they  accord  vith 
whatMirbel  represents  to  be  the  ideas  of  Gmudiebaad  upon 
the  same  subject.  M.  Gaudichaud  is  one  of  the  very  few 
physblogista  who  has  studied  this  question  with  relbreiiee  to 
tropicai  forms  of  vegetation.  Most  others  have  drawn  their 
ideas  exclusively  from  common  European  trees ;  in  doing 
which,  with  all  respect  be  it  spoken,  they  appear  to  ua  to 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  This  distingUBhed  botanist 
and  traveller,  in  an  unpublished  memoir  tat  which  the 
Montyon  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French  Academy  in  1&35, 
is  represented  as  having  collected  a  great  mass  of  admirable 
observations  upon  the  embryo,  the  germination,  the  mode 
of  growth,  the  stem  of  a  considerable  variety  of  plants,  and 
to  have  particularly  adverted  to  the  imporUjat  phenomena 
of  barking,  striking  from  cuttings,  grafting,  pruning,  and 
other  horticultural  operations ;  from  all  which  he  has  de- 
duced a  theory  of  growth  which  M.  Mirhel  states  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  above  explained.  Among  other 
curious  &cts,  he  mentions  that  he  possesses  a  specimen  of  a 
cutting  of  Cistut  kydrophora,  with  a  bud  upon  it  from 
whose  base  proceeds  a  woody  network  which  partially  in- 
vests the  lower  portion  of  the  old  wood,  and  afterwards 
escapes  on  all  sides  as  root   {Ann.  Sc.  N.  S.  v.  29.) 

We  have  in  the  first  instance  stated  in  what  manner  wood 
is  formed  according  to  our  own  views  of  tne  subject.  It  is 
now  requisite  tbat  we  should  add  the  views  of  those  who 
differ  from  us.  That  wood  derives  its  origin  directly  from 
the  leaves  in  anyway  whatever,  is  denied  by  some,  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  superficial  deposit  from  the  previously 
formed  wood.  But  as  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  dc 
not  explain  how  the  first  wood  originated,  that  theory  need 
not  be  discussed.  Mirbel  seems  to  consider  that  both  wood 
and  the  woody  part  of  bark  are  independent  formations 
created  out  of  the  cambium ;  but  there  is  no  cambium  when 
the  /irst  wood  of  Exogens  is  generated,  and  that  substance 
never  makes  its  apnearance  at  all  in  Bndogens,  which  ne- 
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rerthelew  fbnn  wood :  m  however  think  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  the  [meiit  qitiuioD  of  that  great  ph]ruolo- 
gist  De  Ghndidleim,  that  the  voodjr  and  oortioal  layers 
are  Ibrmed  IsteraUy  nun  the  eambium  aumilied  by  pre- 
existing hyers,  and  nouriibed  by  the  dMcenaing  ai^ ;  ont 
we  again  say  Uiat  thia  is  inm>piioable  to  End^;ens ;  and 
moreover,  that  it  is  iDOonoeivable  upon  such  a  theory  how 
the  fir^  of  the  woody  and  cortical  uyera  originated.  Be- 
sides, woody  matter  appears  beibre  the  new  leases  can  be 
supposed  to  have  genuated  desoending  sap:  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  so  heterogeneous  a  formation  as  tliat  of  the  wood 
is  a  mere  superficial  deposit,  in  which  case  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  bomt^^eous ;  and  finally,  we  do  not  know  how, 
upon  the  supposition  of  De  Candolle,  to  explain  in  any  in- 
telligible way  why  wood  is  found  in  pith,  and  in  bark,  as  we 
have  already  shown  fliat  it  often  is.  It  would  take  us  too 
far  if  we  were  to  discuss  this  subject  at  greater  length;  the 
reader  is  therefore  referred  for  furtber  mfonnation  to  De 
Candolle's  iW'ofc^  VkgiUie,  p.  146 ;  Hiibel  in  the 
AnndUt  At*  S  above  fjuoted;  Henslow  in  the  Ma- 

gazine qf  Zoohgy  and  Botany,  vol.  i.,  p.  82 ;  and  to  our 
own  IntToducHon  to  Botany,  ed.  2nd,  p.  256,  &c 

The  age  at  which  Exogens  may  arrive  is  closely  connected 
with  thur  mode  of  development,  as  already  shown  in  this 
work.  [AoB  or  TUes.^ 

If  Exoeens  are  distinctly  known  from  Endogens  by 
their  peciuiar  manner  of  growth  and  by  the  arrangement 
of  th^  woody  matter,  they  are  not  less  clearly  defined  by 
external  marks. 

Their  leave*  have  the  veins  ramifying  from  the  midrib, 
or  ribs  if  there  are  several,  in  so  intricate  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  irregular  net-work.  Their  veins 
nevw  run  parallel  with  each  other  without  ramifications ; 
for  if,  as  sometiines  happens,  they  appear  to  do  so,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  appearanee  is  oonfiimd  to  the  principal 
Veins  or  ribs,  and  utat  the  secondary  veins  between  them 
ramify  in  the  usual  way.  The  leaves  are  moreover  in  most 
cases  articulated  with  the  stem,  leaving  behind  them  a 
clean  scar  when  they  die,  not  rotting  away  and  hanging 
upon  the  stem  in  the  fivm  of  a  ragged  sheath,  as  is  oommon 
in  Endogens.  Moreover,  they  are  frequently  fiiruisiied 
with  stipules,  an  unusual  circumstance  in  Endogens. 

The  potoert  of  Exoeens  are  usually  constructed  upon  a 
quinary  type,  that  is,  uiey  have  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and 
live  stamens,  or  some  power  of  that  number ;  now  and  thra 
they  vary  to  a  type  of  four,  or  they  exceed  the  number  five; 
but  we  vary  rarely  find  the  ternary  structure  of  Endogens 
present  in  them.  If,  as  in  Anoneoen,  Berberaoee,  and 
other  orders,  the  scmIs  aiKl  petals  follow  a  ternary  type, 
the  number  three  ia  Joit  in  the  rtunens  or  the  ovary.  Ine 
natural  order  Menispermacev  isihe  mly  one  among  Exo- 
gens in  which  the  ternary  type  regularly  pervades  all  the 
parts  of  the  flower. 

In  their  manner  of  growth  they  rarely  resemble  Endogens. 
The  consequence  of  the  ramification  of  the  veins  is  to  give 
their  leaves  a  broad  and  roimded  figure,  the  effect  of  which 
upon  their  general  appearance  is  to  produce  the  rounded 
lumpish  aspect  that  we  recognize  in  all  the  trees  naturally 
inhabiting  this  country.  In  no  known  instance  does  the 
Btem  grow  by  the  development  of  a  single  terminal  bud ; 
so  that  we  never  find  in  this  class  the  columnar  aspect  of 
palm-trees  [ChncNOspRBMs],  unless  the  genus  Theo^rasta 
be  considered  an  exception.  Consequently,  •  landscape  con- 
sistmg  of  nodiing  but  exogenous  plsnts  would  xeeemble  the 
inugmaryaoena  Utttflmns  the  subjeet  of  the  preceding  out 
Tiie  diffinenoes  between  Ezogeos  and  Endogens.  thus 
strongly  marked  in  the  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  con- 
nected with  others  in  the  «mir^  hi  Exogens  of  the  com- 
mon kind  this  vauk  has  two  lobes,  Ikrid  b^edur  by  a 
minute  central  boOT,  the  ummr  end  of  which,  brtween  the 
lobes,  is  the  plumule  oc  ruoimentary  stem,  the  lower  the 
radicle  or  rudimentary  root;  the  lobes  theinsdvea,  or  coty- 
ledons, are  rudimentary  leaves.  This  structure  is  readily 
seen  in  a  basel-nut  or  a  gaiden-bean ;  the  deviations  fnon 
it  are  few  and  unimportant  as  ewnpared  with  those  of 
Endogens.  Three  or  a  greater  number  of  co^ledons 
may  be  present  in  a  whorl,  instead  of  two  opposite  to 
eaiMi  other.  Or  one  of  the  two  ooQrledons  may  be  much 
smaller  than  dw  othsr,  at  in  Trwoki  or  tliey  may  be  deeply 
lobed,  as  in  tha  gavdniroress.  Bat  in  all  these  oasas  the 
deviations  are  obvieudy  raeoDcfleaUa  wilh  the  fpioal  eha- 
xaeter  of  baiiif  ^SaOyudammt. 
WhmflwogaiMToof  aaSsQB8n8miiiiatai,the  zadiele 


simply  lengthens  at  its  point,  without  having  to  bruik 
throiuh  the  coat  of  the  embryo ;  on  this  account  Exogens 
have  been  named  exorJnxai. 

The  result  of  this  examinaUon  that  the  great  class  of 
Exocens  has  five  important,  and,  in  some  measure  inde- 
peuMnt  characters,  by  which  its  limits  are  settled. 

1.  The  wood  is  exogenous. 

2.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  netted. 

3.  The  AnictificatioQ  is  formed  upon  a  quinary  or  quater 
nary  type. 

4.  The  embi^o  is  dicotyledonous. 

5.  Tbe  germmation  is  eccorkizal. 

Hence  Exogens  have  received  two  other  names  ^  allu- 
sion to  such  characters ;  they  are  commonly  called  Dieoiy- 
ledom*t  and  Exorhizee  is  another  but  less  common  appella- 
tion. Moreover,  they  are  the  PAan«roco/y/e(iontf«  of  Agordh, 
the  Anthophyta  and  Carpopkytes  of  Oken's  school,  the 
Dichorgana  of  Schulti,  the  FhyUMatUg  of  ReiebentMch; 
not  to  mention  other  names  stiU  more  obscure. 

In  ooiuequence  of  imperfect  development,  and  Uw  abortion 
or  multiplication  of  parts,  many  deviations  ooour  from  the 
above  characters.  But  as  in  Endogens,  so  in  these,  there  is 
not  in  consequence  any  real  difficulty  in  distinguisUug  Exo- 
gens from  other  plants.  Suppose  the  stem  to  be  so  ughdy 
formed,  as  in  Podostemaceie  or  the  aquatic  Halorageee,  as 
not  to  arrive  at  a  state  in  which  tbe  exogenous  arrangemMif 
is  perceptible,  we  have  the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  snd  the 
typical  number  of  the  floral  wgans  to  guide  us.  Let  the 
leaves  appear  as  scales,  as  in  Lathrfea,  Orobanche,  and  the 
like ;  stul  there  is  the  embryo  or  again  the  floral  proportions. 
If  the  fructification  ia  absolutely  ternary  as  in  Menisperma- 
ce».  the  organization  of  tbe  stem,  leaves,  and  embryo  reveals 
the  true  nature  of  such  plants.  Or  if  the  embryo  is  undi- 
vided, as  in  Oisouta,  and  at  the  same  time  the  veins  of  tbe 
leaves  defloienl;  and  bH  this  with  an  incomplete  formation 
of  woody  matter,  then  the  nuipber  of  parts  in  the  flower 
remains  to  prevent  our  foiling  into  error.  It  is  therefore 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  limits  of  this  great  class 
are  not  exclusively  determined  by  one  single  character,  but 
bv  a  combination  of  five ;  a  part  of  which  may  be  occasion- 
aUy  exceptioiui  or  undiscoverable. 

Like  all  other  natural  assemblages,  Exogens  have  many 
analogies  with  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  Podostemaceous  order  of  this 
class  representing  distinctly  the  Pistiaceous  order,  or  at  least 
Lemna  among  Endogens.  In  speaking  of  the  latter  class 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  398)  other  cases  have  been  noticed,  and  we  now 
add  that  Piperaceee  are  distinct  analogies  hoe  to  the  Araoess 
of  Endogens,  CHienopodialeB  to  Glumosn,  and  possibly 
Menicpermaeen  to  Smilaeem. 

Whatever  uses  there  may  be  in  the  vwetable  kingdom 
are  to  be  found  in  this  class,  which  oompteheuds  four-fifths 
of  the  natural  orders,  and  probably  not  much  less  than  the 
same  proportion  of  species.  Timber,  in  particular,  is  their 
exclusive  produce,  and  if  corn  has  no  direct  analogy  iti 
Exogens,  at  least  a  substitute  for  it  is  furnished  by  the 
potato  and  the  cassava.  To  speak  therefwe  of  its  useful 
products  would  be,  in  feet,  to  explain  tbe  utility  of  plants 
to  man,  and  thia  we  shall  do  in  a  more  ^propriate  place. 
[Plants.] 

Considering  the  very  great  numbers  of  Exogens, — they 
may  be  rated  at  SO  or  60,000  at  a  low  computation,— 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  here  that  the  system- 
atic botanist  experiences  his  great  difficulties.  No  on- 
barrasament  worth  notice  occurs  in  the  arrangement  of  En- 
doieens,  as  has  already  been  shown ;  but  in  Exomns  the 
'difficulties  sre  sogreat  as  to  have  hitherto  baifled  the  most 
acute  writers.  We  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  the  natural 
orders  Uieiuelves,  for  they  are  in  general  well  understood 
and  defined:  our  observation  applies  to  a  collocation  of  the 
orders,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  construction  of  groups  of 
a  secondary  value  which  shall  be  as  natural  and  as  well 
defined  as  the  orders  themselves.  In  a  recent  enumeration 
we  find  no  fewer  than  23 1  orders  of  Exogens.  It  is  obviously 
impracticable  to  study  so  large  a  number  of  combinations 
without  leaking  them  into  groups,  and  aoeordingly  various 
methods  have  been  proposed. 

Jussieu,  'adc^tiuA  to  a  certain  extent;  the  views  of  his 
predecessors^  oonsiwred — Ist,  die  separation  of  the  petals ; 
2nd,  their  combination ;  or  3rd,  their  absence,  of  primary 
consequmee ;  and  adding  to  this,  4th,  the  sMsvation  of  tpe 
sous  in  flowus  having  no  p0l^lbzlm}^aaMS)<Sb^l£ 
groupa  FUypA^om;  Snd*  JfofUfMtafow/Qrd* 
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;  and  4iht  Didtnont  plants.   The  three  first  of  I 

„_-_  ._.._.r__„.._..  


lese  he  Again  subdivided  according  as  their  stamens  or  thei 
Qorolla  grew  under  the  ovary  (hypogynous),  upon  the  calyx 
(perigynous),  or  upon  the  ovary  (epigynou») ;  then  the 
monopetalous  epigynoos  group  was  subdivided  into  plants 
havit^  united  stamens  and  those  having  ihem  disi'nct ;  th4 
result  being  1 1  classes,  which  were  placed  by  Jussieu  in  thd 
Ibllowii^  order : — 

CUu. 


ApetalouB 


Hoaopetalous 


{Stamens  epifTnous 
„      mrigynous  . 
„      hyp^ynoiu  . 
Corolla  hypogynous   .      .  . 
„  perigynoua 

(( anthers  united 
anthers  disttnet 
Stamens  epigynous 
■    ».      hypogynous  . 
„      perigymms  . 
Diclinous   .       .  .11 

'  This  Was,  however,  so  artificial  a  distribution,  that  botanists 
Booii  fbimd  it  as  unsatisfitohHy  as  it  was  simple.  Various 
ehcnges  have  therefor^  been  recomtnended  &om  time  to 
tim^  some  of  which  are  the  Ibllowing: — 
,  In  t^SIS,  De  CandoUe,  droppinp;  the  names  of  all  Jnssieu's 
dasses;  and*  ab6Iishing  many  of  them,  proposed  to  arrange 
as  follows  the  1 13  orders  of  Exc^ns  with  which  he  was 
at  diat  time  acquainted.  '" 

CUn. 

ApetalouB     .  iMonoMamydM) ' .  S 

Hius  the  dasses  were  reduced  from  eleven  ti>  five,  which 
was  a  defect ^  but  those  «hich  remained  were  supposed  1o 
he  more  natural,  which  would  have  been  an  advantage. 
Five  years  afterwards,  in  his' '  Regni  Veg«tabilis  Sy^fema 
Nttturale/ he  added  the  names  inclosed  within  brackets, 
and  he  broke  up  the'  Thalamiflonfi  into  five  cdhbrts,  but 
without  stating  what  orders  he  arranged  under  them.  We 
do  not  find  that  he  ever  pursued  the  subject  fUlber.  Since 
that  period  this  great  botanist  lias  occupied  himself 'with 
the  special  study  of  the  natural  orders,  and  thb  public  lia^ 
derived  no  advantage  frotn  his  general  Views,  which"  is 
much  to  be  refitted.  '    '  ■  ■  :    -        ■  i- 

In  1825,  Professor  Agardh  of  Lund,  now  bishop  of  Carsl- 
had,  profmsM  a  great  ehanj^  in  Ihe  itubotdination  of'Exo- 
gens,  retaining  »e  priiiciples  of  primarjr  division  recognized 
by  JuMieu  and  De  Candolte,  but  fbnnlng  them  into  twenty 
nhdiTiflion^  deftried  by  various  «hara;cter8  analogous  to  those 
hy' which  the  orders  themselves  ite  cifeumserifa«d.  This,  we 
believe  is  flie  first  st^p  of  any  consecntence  tt^ards  putting 
Bxogens  into  a'  more  natural  ^nping  thah  that  of  Jus- 
sfeu:  in  many  respects  the  subdivision^  arcf,  ad  fUr  as  they  go, 
imolitjeetionaDle ;  but  they  have  excited  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion among  systematic  botanists.  The  necessity,  however, 
of  some  better  method  of  subordinktion  than  that  of  Jus- 
sieu and  De  Candolle  has  become  evident  to  everybody; 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  this  by  Drs.  Bart- 
ling,  Scbultz,  Von  Martius,  and  others  bn  the  continent, 
and  by  the  author  of  the  present  article ;  not  to  mention 
certain  transcendental  German  writers,  whose  views,  as  we 
do  not  understand  them,  we  will  tiot  attempt  to  explain. 
In  our  own  aitangement  the  class  is  first  broken  Ihto  tiu 
Polypetalous,  Monopetalous,  and  Incomplete  $iAela»t»a; 
the  latter  are  next  instributed  in  f&ot^i  and  finally,  the 
groups  thenuelves  have?  a  snbor^atu>n  of  alHanees,  be- 
neath which  tiie  orders  are  disposed  in  numbers  Varyfng 
from  1  to  8  or'tnore,  the  gsnerkl  result  being  17  groups  or 
80  alliances.  The  following  table  win  'show  upon  what  prin- 
ciple the  groups  and  alliances  have  been  constructed. '  It 
Will  be  Tcmarked  that  the  terminations  of 'the  names  expreis 
their  value;  th'e  groups  or  highest  c<ynibtnatlDns  end  in 
.  osof  s  the  mlUances,  or  combinations  of  a  lower  kind,  in 
oIm  ,*  the  mden  in  aee» ;  the  suborders  in  Mr. 

EXOOENS.  '  • 

TaUe  q/'  Oroupa. 
Subdais  1.  PolypQtilie. 
Albumen  very  oonstdeitbly  largex  thu  the 
wiimte  Mrinro.  -.  .    it  4!.  -  Aunmnfoex. 


Albumen  absent,  or  onhr  forming  a  lay«r  be- 
tween the  embryo  and  the  so^-coat. 
CKary  inferior  (often  with  an  epigyiioos 

disk).  .         .    ■  ^iOTHO» 

Ovary  superior. 

'  Fjacentce  parietal.  .         .  PABinou 

Placents  m  the  axis. 
Calyx  dislocated.  .  CALTGOflX. 

Calyx  complete ;  its  parts  being  all 
on  the  same  plane- 
Carpels  united'  in  a  sofid  pistil, 

parallel  with  each  other  . .  Sthcarfdsx- 
Cajrpe^  oblique,  upon 'a  gynobaae.  ■ 

Gtmobabeosx. 

Carpels  disunited.  '  ArocAuoi& 

SobolasB  2.  Ineomplets  (or  Apetaln). 
Calyx  altogether  absent"  .  '  Acblamydos^. 

Calyx  present 

Embryo  (iumd  round  atbumen.  .  CtniTBiffBRYOsx. 
Embryo  strsi^t  ■ 
Stftttens  monnddphou.   .  Columnou. 
Stamens  distinct 
Oidyx  tabular,  oflen  resembling  a 

cofolla.         .         .         .  TuBiFKROs-e. 
Calyx  very  imperftet  .  RxrirBMBRTos.e. 

Subclass  3.  Monopetals. 

Fruit  consisting  of  but  one  perfedt  earjtet.  AoonBGOs.c. 
Fruit  of  several  carpels. 

Ovary  inferior.       .         ,         .  Epioy,nos.k 

Ovary  superinr.  ' 

' '  Carpels  three  or  more.    .  Ftn-YCAuosx. 
GtfwAs  only  two. 
mit  nucataMtaeeous.  NvcAmifrosx. 

Frttit  eapsulef.  .         .         .  D«carpos.«. 

The  orders  are  disposed  under  their  several  alliances  in 
tbd  fi)llowing  sequences. 

Tabu  ^Alliances  avd  OrtUrt. 

Subclass  1.  Folj-petalaa. 

Group!.  Albuuinosx. 

Aluaoce-l.  RanHlesi  Herbaeeout  planU  i  eith^tn'tk 
'  M«  carpeU  mare  or  Ut»  ikMnet,  or,  if  that  it  n^t 
the  eaxe,  with  ptaietatptaosntM.  RjmnDoubM*. 
Poilopfayltesi  Papaveracen.  Pumariefc  Nymphm- 
cesB,  Hydropekidee,  Ndumhiaoea^  Cephalotace*. 
Dfoseracete.;  '      '  '  >     •  ■ 

Alliuee  2.  Anonales.  Wbodi/  platiU,  with  dUtinet 
carp^tlahiahareMimetimuieo^flugmt.  AtUher-vaim 
opemnff  langihtdinaliif.  Myristicaeen,  Magnoln- 
oe»,  Winteracen,  Anonaceea,  SchisandrsH),  DiUe- 
niacoEB. 

Allianctf  3.  Umbellales.  Mowers  umbeUate.  Calt^x 
superior.  CarpOa  owe  *mded,  •StemhMow,  Api- 
acsB^  Araliaaesi. 

Alhame  4.  iGrosaales.    FUnoert  never  in  umbeU. 

■  •Caiffmfupertor.  Cmrpeirnumf-neded.  Siemaolid. 
GrosnileeeeBt  Esoalloniaoeee,  Bnmiacea. 

Aliianoe  5.  BMberates.  Aa^ert  hurtting  bif  recurred 

•  vbAnhi.  '  BerheraceM. 

AUiaaee  6.  ■  Pittosperales.   Calvx  ittferior.  Carpel* 

•  vomokJuledf  »^  tingle.-  Vitaeev,  Pittospoiace*, 
OkeacM,  FraaeMcese,  ianaoenieoen. ' 

Groups.- BrtoVNOfl^Ki'  -        '  ' 

'  Al&anoe  1.  Oni^ndes.  Corolla  not  valvaie.  Plaeentte 

■  aentnl,   Tffpe  (fjhtoere  binary  thrmgkout.  Herb* 
Onagrace«,Cire8eeK.  H^oragoB,  Hyiroearres. 

AUtenae  2.  Myrtalea  OtreOa  ma  valMa*.  ftacemUr 
omtral.  Tifpe  ^  Jhwtn  not  bimry  Ikrmigkomt 
ekrube  or  treee.  CombMaoMB,  Alugiaone,  Rhiu- 
pheraeen,  Memecylaesta,  M«liistoniaoe»,  MyriaceM 
BarrtngtonibtD.'  Lacytbidae^  Phitadelpbaeeaiu 

Alliance  S.  Cornate*.  ■Coroiti  volmie.  Hanaaw- 
Une».  Cormmw  Helwtngiacato.  i«r«nthnMK. 

Alliance  4.  Cuouttatrfea.  iVecmftvyiarjitoJl  Cucm^ 
biiaeew  Loesaeen,  CactawsD,  HnwiiiiifHB 

AlKanee  5.  PiwklaleB.  Ptttde  md^fimite.  Mesem- 
bryaeen.  • 

Alliance  -6.  B^niales.    ftmur*  iifiiwima/.  Ffa- 

Groups.  PAwmwitized  l5i?\::iOOQle 
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Alliance  1.  Cnwialet.  Bm6ryo  amvtd.  Albumen  iwn«. 
BrassicacMB  or  Grucifene,  Capparidaoen.  lUsedaeeB. 

Alliance  2.  Tiolalm  EmbrffO  Hnight.  Stammt  de- 
finite; tmu  ttgriie.  ViolacMBk  Sauvogenett.  Samy- 
daoeai,  Moringaoefle,  FrankcniBceae. 

Alliances.  Passionales.  BnAryo tiraiglU.  Stamma 
defimie;  ^  tterile  ones  in  a  uparate  ring.  Passi- 
floracece^  Papayacem,  Flaeourtiacea.  MalesneilHaeeiB^ 
Tunieraceffi. 

Alliance  4.  Bixales.  Stament  ind^ite  i  ttgribnone. 

Leaves  dotted.  Bixaces. 
Group  4.  C^LYCOsa. 
Alliance  1.  Guttales.   Stamens  indefinite.  -Albumen 

none.  Petal*  and  sepals  emtU  in  number.' QUmstoam 

or  Guttifergc^  CanelletB,  Khixolx^oeaa,  Maregraa- 

viacesB,  Hypericaoea,  Ochrantfaen. .  '  ■ 

Alliance  2.  Theales.    Stamens  ind^ite,  AUmnun 

wme.  Petals  and  sepais  tmymmstrical,  peusing  on* 

into  the  other.  Temstromiaceft. 
Alliance  3.  Acerales.    Stamens  de^ite.  •  flowers  »»- 

eymmetrical.  Aceracese,  Sai>inde«es6,  Millingtoniei^ 

iBsculacen,  Polygalaee»,  Vochyaceee. 
Alliance  4.  Oiittales.  Waivers  aymmetrical.  Albumen 

present.    Elatinacese,  linaces,  Hugoniaeen^  Chle- 

naceffi,  Cistacese,  Reaumuriacen. 
Sronp  5.  Sykcakpos*. 
Alliance  1.  Malvales.   Oahfx  mlvate.    Carpels  4  -or 

more.   Stamens  monadelphous  more  or  ims>^  Stet^ 

culiaces,  Malvaceee,   Klaoearpoces,  Diptenoei^ 

Tiliacese,  LythracesB  (?) 
Alliance  2.  Melialea.  Ctdyx  imbricated.  Otrpels  4  or 

more.   Stanmu  usually  monaela^hous.  Meliaeaie, 
.  CedrelaeeB;  Humiriacee,  Aunntiaeei^  Spondiaoen. 
Alliance  3.  Rhamnalea.     Calyof  vahate,  ■  Carpels 

fewer  than  4.  Shrubs.   Rharanaces,  Ghailletiacen, 
-  TremandracesB,  Nitrariaceoi,  Burseracen. 
Alliance  4.  Eujphorbtales.    Calyx  fmbricated.  Car- 
pels fewer  than  4.    Euphofuiooeo),  EnipetraoM», 

Stackhousiacen,  Fouquieracen,  Celusinicee,  Hippe- 

rratetB,  Trigoniete^  StaphyleaoecBt  Malpigbitoett, 

Erythroxyle». 
Alliance  5.  Silenalea-   Embryo  rolled  round  albumen; 

or  joints  of  stem  tumid;  or  leaves  minute  and 

Kole-Uke.   Silenaoea,  Atsinaces,  TamaricaeeBB(?), 

niec^racen. 
Group  6.  Qyhobasbosjs. 
Alliance  I.  Rutales.   Style  single,  or  lecwes  marhed 

u/ithpetlueid  dote.   Ocbnaeee,  Simarubacen^  Rute- 

ce»>^ygophYllace»,  XanthoxylaoeiB. 
Allianee  2.  Qeraniales.-   Styles  distinct    Ovary  con- 

Sf^dated.  Stamens  hypf>gynoue.  Geraniacen^  Vivi- 

aniacesB,  Balsaminacem,  Tropnolen,  OxalidaeesB, 
•  Ledocarpese.  -    '  '  ' 

Alliance  3.  Coriales.   Styles  and  carpels  both  dietinct. 

Coriariacea,  Suritmacete. 
Alliance  4.  Florkeales.   Styles  single.   Fruit  tobed. 

Stamens  perigynous.  LimnaathaoeB. 
Group  7.  ApocARPOsa. 
Alliance 4. Resales.  AlbumeniDhfMy absent.  Rosacea, 

PomesB,  Amj^alea,  Sanguisorbes^  Fabaeea  or  Le- 

guminosa,  Casalpiniefl^  Himoaea,  Gonnaracea^ 

Cbryaobalanaeea,  Galnwitbaoea.  -  - 

Alliance  8.  Saxalea.     Carpels  two,  diverging  at  the 

end,  many-deeded.  AUnmen  present,  baueracea, 

Gunoniacea,  Saxifr^aeea. 
Alliance  3-  Gras^alet.    Carpels  several,  distinct,  eon- 

Hnftous  with  ihe  styles.  Seeds  indejlnite.  Albumen. 

Cra^ulacea- 

Alliance  4.  Balsamales.  Carpels  neither  two,  nor  di- 
vergent, ■  nor  numerous,  with  hypogynous  scales. 
Leaves  and  bark  baisamie.  Amyriaaioea,  Anaear- 
diacea. 

Sub-class  2.  IncompleUD. 

Group  I.  Rbctbhbryosa. 
Alliance  1.  Amentales.  Ciathins.  Carpels  itm  or  more, 

combined.   TVees  or  shrubs.   Corylacea  or  Cupuli- 

fen^  BMulacea,  Soepacea. 
Alliance  2.  Urticales.  Carpels  solitary  or  syncarpous. 

Stems  continuous,  without  she^Uhs.  Never  a  euptde. 

G^ryacea.  Hendeyiaoea,  Treviaoea,  Urticaoea, 

Ceratophyuse,  Ulnucea,  Slilaginacea,  Myrit^icea, 

Jug^daoee. 


EXO 

AlbaaoB  S.  Ctomndea.  Carptie  sotitarjf*  Omu 
jointed  and  wUh  ^teathsf  (^uaneea. 

AuiaBee4.  Pataealea.  CarpA  eeaeral.  Seeds  nu- 
merous. Leaves  oUemate.  Datiieaoea,  Laciste- 
niBcea. 

Group  2.  ACHtAMYDMJB. 
Alliance  1.  Piperales.    Carpels  solitary  or  dutinet. 

Flow^s  in  epihes.  Embryo  mimUetin  the  base  of 
fieshy  albumen.   Ghloranthacea,  Saururacea,  Fipe- 

racea.  •  . 

Allianee  2.  EMioales.   JiJowers  ametUaceam.  .  Ihtit 

mostly  many-seeded;,  when  one-seeded,  in  glob^dar 

heads.   Sahcaeea.  Platanaoea,  Balaamaoea.  , 
Alliance  3.  Monimtales.  Ftowers  within  an  involucre. 

Sexes  distinct.   Monimiacet^  Atberospermacea. 
Alliance  4.  PodostNnalea.   Kottwra  solitarif.  Carpels 

two  or  three,  combined.    Seeds  numerous  and 

ndnute.   Podortemaoen  - 
.  Alliance  S.  GatlitriobalM.   Carpidi  seaeral,  eonMned 

single-deeded.   Floaters.  Gallitrichacea. 

Group  3.  TUBtPKBOSJB. 

Alliance  1.  Santalales.     Cab/x  superior.  Anthers 
■  opening  longitudinally.  Santalacea. 
Alliance  2.  Daphnales.    Calyx  it^erior,  imbricated. 
Carpel  solitary.   Anthers  opensng  .longitudinally. 
ElsMgnaoea,  Tbymebtcea,  Honandiacea,  Aquila- 
riacea. 

Alliance  3.  Protealea.  Calyx  valvate.  Stamens  oppo- 
site its  lobes.    li^wt  simple,  fallicular.  Proteacea. 

Alliance  4.  Laureales.  Anthers  memng  by  valves. 
Carpels  eoUtary,  superior,  or  is^Mor.  Lauracea^ 
llligeracea.  Gauytbacaa. 

Alliance  5.  F^nnales.  Carpels  severaL  Calyx  imbri- 
eated-or  valvate,-  PenaaooB. 
Or«up  4.  GoLUvmax. 

Alliance  1.  Nofmthales.  Diteeioue.  Ovary  superior 
Nepenthacea. 

Alliance  2.  Amtoloohiales.  Herme^rodite.  Ovary 
■inferior.  Amtoleobiaoea. 

Group  5.  CtTRTBUBBYOSX. 

AUianoe  i.  Ghenopodiales. ,  Albumen.'  Radicle  next 

the  hilum,  -Amatantacea,  Chenopodiacea,  Tetrago- 

niaoee,  Phytolaccaoea. 
Alliance  2-.  Polygooales.   Albumen.   Sadide  remote 
'  from  hiban.   Pol^ouacea.  • 
Alliance  3.  Petiveriales.  Albumen  0.  Cotyledons  spind. 

Prtiveriacea-  ■ 
AlliBnoe4.  £«lnales.   7^  qf  calyx  hardened.  Scle- 
'  ranthaeen,  Nyetaffinacea.  .  • 
AlHaUM  i.  CoeonlaMs.  Atbumem*.  Flowers,  ternary. 

Calyx  intwo  rews.   Menispennaeai^  LaidizabaleB. 
-   Sub-class  3.  Monopetala. 

Group  1.  POLYCARPOffJK. 

Alliance  1.  Brextales.  Albumen  0.    Carpels  fiee 
Sterile  stamens  bettpeen  fertile  ones.    Seeds  tnde 
'  finite.  Brexiacea. 

AlHance  2.  Ericales.   Anthere  porous.    Carpels  four, 
five,  or  more.   Pyrolaoea,  Monotropacee,  Ericacea, 
■.  Vaccinacea.  Epacridacea. 

Alliance  3.  Primulales.  Anthers  opening  Imgitudi- 
naily.  Carpels  four  or  fine.  Fruit  often  one-celled. 
Primulacea.Mj'rsinacea,  Sapotacea,  Ebenacea,  Stj-- 
racea,  Aquifoliacea. 

Alliance  4.  Nolanales.   Fruit  lobed.  Piolanacea. 

Alliance  5.  Volvales.    Carpde  two—Jbur,  combined. 
Anthers  never  parous.   Gonvolvulacea,  Cuscutacea^ 
Polemoniaeea.  Diapenataeea,  Hydn^acesd. 
Grout)  2.  Epiqtnosa. 

Alliance  1.  Campanales.  Stipules  none.  Seeds  inde- 
finite. Lobeliacea,  Gampanulacea,  Sphenocleacea?, 
Belvisiacea,  Golumelliacea,  Stylidiaeea. 

Alliance  2.  Ooodeniales.  Stigma  teiM  cm  inAwiuin, 
Goodenlaeea,  Scavolacea. 

Alliance  3.  Cincbonales.  Stipules  between  the  leaves, 
CiDcbonaeea,  Lygodysodeacea. 

Alliance  4.  Gapriales.  Stipules  none.  Lecwee  opposite. 
Seeds  definite.  Caprifoliaeea. 

Alliimce  5.  Stollales.  Ritit  dtdynums.  Leaves  whorled. 
Stipules  none.  Stem  angular.  Craliacea,  orStellata. 
Group  3.  AoasBocMA. 

AlUance  1.  Asterales  or  Gomposita.  {Ah0er»  svn^c- 
nesious.  Ovary  inferiorD\mtfdBlt^^Wi^ifi^, 
Wchorecea,  Asterac^,  pynaracea. 
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AUianoe  2.  Dipsales.  Anthers  dutinet.  Ovary  in- 
ferior.  Dipsaces,  Viflerianacen. 

AlUanoe  3.  Brunoniales.  Oiwy  tuperwr.  Stigma  witk 
an  imbuiwn.  Brunoniacesa. 

Alliance  4.  Plantales.  Ovary  tuperior.  Stigma  naked, 
^le  tingle.  PUntaginaceco,  Globularttees,  Sal- 
vadoracen. 

Alliance  5.  PlumbaleB.  Ovary  tuperior  Stigmae 
naked.   S^Uefive.  Flumbaginacen. 

CrTOUp  4.  NuCAHBmOiJB. 

Aluanoe  1.  Phaoelialet.  Aw<  eapeular.  Jr^eetxnce 

gyrate.  Hydrophyllace». 
Allknee  2.  Eohiales.  nuaxmentaeeoue.  Ir^io- 

r^eenee  gyrate.  Fhtoer*  symmetrical.  Cordiaees, 

Ehiet^bcesB,  Boraginacese. 
AUianee  S.  Labiales.   Fhdt  nveatnentacetnu.  Ftoteere 

ufuymmetrieaL  Lamiaees  or  Iabia.ts.  VerbenaeeK, 

MyoporacoEB,  Selaginaces,  SUlbaces. 
Group  5.  DicarposjB. 
Alliance  1.  Bigrnoniales.   Motoert  didynamoue.  Seede 

winged.   Albiimen  none.    Calyx  complete.  Peda- 

liacen,  Bignoniacen,  Cyrtandraces. 
Alliance  2.   Acanthales.  FUnoere  didynamoue.  Seed* 

adhering  to  Hooke,  not  winged.    AUnanen  none. 

Calyx  diHoeated.  Aeanthaeen. 
Alliance  3.  Lmtibales.  Flowere  mtbtBdynamoue.  Ruit 

teith  a  free  central  placenta.  Lentibulacen. 
Alliance  4.  SerophulueB.   Fkwert  dufynamoue.  Al- 

Aitnwn.   Ftaemta  parallel  with  «m.  Gesnencen, 

Orabanchaces,  Scnjdiulariaoeae. 
Alliance  5.  Solanaoen.  Ftowere  wynmetrieaL  Albu- 
men.  Placenta  paraUel  with  the  axie.  Solanacea, 

CestracecB. 

Alliance  6.  Gentianales.  Floivers  symmetrical,  te- 
trandrmt  or  pentandrous.  IHacenia  perpendicular 
to  axis.  Seeds  qften  winged.  Leaves  oppoeite.  Gen- 
tianacesB,  Spigeliacese,  Apocynaces,  Aiclepiadacen. 
Alliance  7.  Loganiales.  Flowers  unsymmetrtcat.  Sta- 
mens netwr  /too.  Leaves  always  opposite.  Loga- 
niacesB,  Potaliaeew. 
Alliance  8.  OleaeMB.  Flowers  Titular,  unsymmcfri- 
cal,  ^andfous.  Oleuev,  Janniiueen. 
We  ihall  not  be  mtrained  ftlse  dalkmcf  tnm  criticia- 
iog  this  arrangement  freely,  with  reference  to  its  merits  as 
veil  as  its  demerits.  We  will  therefore  at  once  say,  that  in 
senral  respects  it  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  grouping  of 
the  wders.  By  abandaaiing  the  artificial  distinotion  of  pe- 
rilous and  hypogynous  insertion,  meny'ordors  naturally 
alned  are  brought  into  contacL  The  great  mass  Qf  Polype- 
talons  Exogens  is  analysed  with  toler^le  precision ;  a  great 
many  of  the  alliances  are,  as  far  as  we  can  discoTOT.  unob- 
jectionable ;  and  we  can  state,  fVom  the  experience  of  four 
yean'  personal  use,  that  the  scheme  is  of  great  utility  to 
students,  in  oonsequence  tUb  power  it  gives  them  of  com- 
bining the  orders.  The  albummous  group  in  particular, 
althoiq^  inoompletcdy  made  out,  may  be  r^aroed  as  an 
importeit  elimiMtion  of  orders  which  often  had  no  obvious 
relation  to  ai^  with  whidi  they  were  previously  associated. 
It  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  a  striking  physio- 
logieal  peculiarity,  that  while  the  greater  numbtf  of  Exo- 
gou  have  an  embryo  so  robust  as  to  be  able  to  spring  at 
once  in^  existence,  and  from  the  very  iV^inning  of  its  life 
capable  of  trusting  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  for  its 
support,  there  should  be  others,  and  many  of  them  among 
the  most  highly  ot^anised  races,  which  are  so  feeble  and 
puny  in  the  beginmng  as  to  require  from  nature  a  large 
and  abundant  dtore  of  nutritive  matter  upon  which  they 
may  feed  until  strong  enough  to  contend  with  the  elemmts 
among  which  they  must  eventually  live.  These  latter  form 
the  albuminous  group.  Albumen  ocours  very  often  in  other 
groups ;  but  in  such  smaD  jquantity  that  it  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  mere  residuum  of  the  nutrient  mucib^  in  whiok  the 
embm  was  orbinaUy  developed,  rather  thu  m  store  of  fbod 
provided  for  the  young  plant  when  it  enters  upon  its.  first 
stage  of  growth.  Amoi^  the  former  the  pretence  or  ab- 
sence of  albumen  is  of  little  or  no  consequence;  Fabaoeie 
for  example,  and  other  equally  well  defined  groups,  possess 
it  in  some  species,  and  want  it  in  others.  But  in  the  orders 
collected  in  the  albuminous  group,  its  presence  and  its  great 
disproportion  to  the  embryo  are  identified  with  the  re- 
production of  the  species,  and  there  is  no  instance  known 
of'  its  absence,  exo^  in  Nelumbiaoes,  in  which,  if  they 
reaUy  bekmf  to  the  giou|i,  it        b«  auppoe^  t)iM  the 


usual  function  of  thp  albumen  is  performed  by  the  exces- 
sively thickened  cotyledons. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  has  defects  in  abun- 
dance; so  many  indeed,  that  we  Aould  say  they  out 
weighed  its  advantages,  if  they  were  not  flilly  partitapated 
in  by  all  other  simi&r  schemes ;  from  a  respect  for  which 
they  have  indeed  been  to  a  great  extent  produced.  Among 
minor  blemishes  may  be  named  the  artificial  collocation  of 
the  genwa  in  some  of  the  alliances,  as,  ibr  example,  the 
Passional,  the  Silenal,  the  Buphorhial,  and  the  Pr^uUL 
In  the  next  place,  the  alliances  are  excessivelv  maltiplied; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cinchonal,  Caprial,  and  Stelhd,  of  the 
Chenopodial,  Petiverial,  and  Sderai,  or  of  the  Geianial  and 
the  Florkea^;  this  however  is  a  ftult  on  the  right  side.  Of 
much  more  consaqaence  is  the  indefinite  cbaract^  of  the 
Parietotts  and  Gynobaaeous  groups.  The  first  depends 
upon  a  distinction  which  sometimes  exists  in  the  fruit  an£ 
not  in  ^e  ovary  of  the  same  plant,  and  which  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  either  the  contraction  or  extension,  in  a  slight 
d^ree,  of  the  dissepiments :  moreover,  the  orden  collected 
under  it,  although  to  a  certain  extent  naturally  combined, 
yet  in  other  instances,  as  Bixace's,  Tumeraces.  Moring- 
acesB,  and  the  whole  Crucial  alliance,  agree  less  with  eadi 
other  than  with  otlwr  parts  of  the  system.  The  GynoW 
seous  group  is  much  more  natural ;  mat  indeed  is  ita  merit ; 
but  t^  g^obasic  character,  strongly  marked  as  it  is  in 
GwaniaceB  and  many  of  the  Rntalallianoe,  is,  it  must  be 
conftMed,  too  feeble  to  deserve  to  be  considered  of  more 
than  very  subordinate  importance ;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
^^carpous  group  are  gynobasic— Malva,  for  eumple. 
llien,  among  Monopetaln,  theDicarpouaand  Nuoamentous 
groups  are  not  distinguishable,  and  should  have  been  com- 
bined ;  each  however  is  natural  asfiir  as  it  goes. 

Hie  great  vice  of  the  arrangement  however  is  that  which 
it  .  owes  to  the  adoption  of  the  old  practice  of  considering 
PolypctalsB,  Monopetalie,  and  Apetals,  fundamental  divi- 
sions. Every  systematical  writer  at  all  known,  down  to  the 
present  time,  has  adopted  them ;  so  that  their  value  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  prejudice,  which  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
remove  fhnn  the  minds  of  those  who  have  all  their  Uvea  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  botanieid  elaanfications  in  one  and  the 
same  point  of  view.  We  will  nevertheless  attempt  to  show, 
firstly,  that  these  divisions  are  essentially  bad ;  and  secondly, 
that  a  great  advanta^  will  be  derived  from  their  rejection. 
The  Monopetalous  sub-class  depends  entirely  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance the  petals  adhering  to  each  other  by  their 
edge ;  it  has  no  accessory  characters  whatever  to  sustain  iL 
Now  the  partial  adhesion  of  contiguous  oigans  is  of  no 
greater  than  ordinal  importance  when  it  takes  place  in 
other  parts  of  the  fructaftcation,  and  is  often  not  of  so  much. 
The  sepals  adhere  or  remain  separate  in  the  very  same 
natural  order,  Urticaces  and  Chenopodiacese  for  examtde. 
The  stamens  adhere  into  a  tube,  and  this  sometimes  gives 
a  character  to  certain  orders,  but  more  often  is  a  mere  dis- 
tinction of  genera,  as  in  Euphorhiffieas  IridaeetB,  Aristolo- 
ohiacea,  &o.  When  the  earpeb  unite  and  farm  a  multipkx 
frui^  the  ovaries,  a^U^  and  stigma,  being  altogether  eon- 
soUdmted,  that  cfaaraeter  becomes  of  considor^e  valoe  «• 
contrasted  with  the  complete  or  partial  separation  at  the 
carpels,  because  it  is  found  constant ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
employed  by  us  as  a  distinction  of  a  portion  of  the  group  ai 
Polypetaln.  But  we  are  persuaded  Uiat  we  have  assigned 
it  too  high  a  value,  and  that  it  is  only  one  d^rce  better 
than  an  ordinal  distinction.  It  is  therefore  improbable 
that  the  adhesion  of  th?  petals,  organa  not  even  essential  to 
the  fhictifloation,  but  which  may  he  wholly  absent  without 
the  great  functions  of  impr^n^tion  and  reproduction  being 
interfered  with,  should  be  of  greater  importance.  The  mono- 
petalous corolla  is  not  considered  of  any  value  in  Endf^ns, 
even  as  an  ordinal  character,  and  nothing  can  justify  our  con- 
sidering it  of  primary  value  among  Exomns,  exomt  the  ooa- 
•tant  ud  unvarying  existrace  of  that  ohaiaeter  throug^iBut 
certain  natural  wders  more  nearly  related  to  eadi  other  ihao 
to  anything  else.  It  will  be  found  however  upon  wtxkst  in- 
quiry, firstly,  that  the  chameter  is  anything  but  conitant, 
except  in  a  portion  of  the  Honopetalou*  subHilasa;  and 
secondly,  that  it  combines  dissimilar  orden,  ssparating  them 
widely  from  their  true  affinities. 

That  the  Monopetalous  character  is  not  constant  hanfl; 
requires  proof,  so  notorious  is  its  instability.  PjTolacese, 
HonotropaceED,  EricaceiB,  Myrsinacesa,  Lobeliaceae,  Gam- 
panulaces,  Plumbaginaptup,  and  CNMcef^alL  pffiu  jnaUDoea 
of  theVolypetalotti  itng^^%illDAVM|uG^  Ol^ 
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"cen,  anA  Monotiopacen,  are  even  apetalous ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  Rutaces.  AnonaceiB,  Stackhouaiace»,  Fouqui- 
eraoem,  CrassulaoeA,  Loranthacea,  Cucarbitace*,  Cactaceffi, 
Papayac(!»,  and  manr  other  natural  orders^  stttioned  in 
Polypetalee.  beeaoM  ct  their  affinity,  an  eiUi«  partially  or 
wholly  Monopetahnu.  The  Honopetalow  eharieter  cannot 
Chen  be  defended  beeauM  of  tti  stalnlity.  Mtveover.  no- 
thing can  well  be  mne  aibitraiy  than  the  language  of 
botanists  in  speaking  of  the  ctHrolla.  In  Delphinium,  Tri- 
fblium,  and  many  other  plants,  the  corolla  has  all  its  petaU 
in  a  state  of  adhesion ;  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Loran- 
thaeeee,  and  yet  these  are  called  Polypetalous.  Still  more 
strange  is  it  that  Malvacen,  which  have  the  petals  ad- 
hering to  the  tube  of  the  stamenEi,  should  be  called  Poly- 
petalous,  while  Styraceae,  having  precisely  the  same  oi^an- 
ization,  are  accounted  Monopetalous. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  the  Monopetalous  character  is 
equally  objectionable  as  a  means  of  combinii^  similar 
natural  orders.  So  &r  is  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Dicarpous  and  Nncamentons  groups,  from  comptjang  wiUi 
the  conditions  to  be  recjuired  of  all  characters  employed  for 
purposes  of  co-ordination,  namely,  combining  genera  more 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  in 
fhct  It  disunites  plants  closely  akin,  and  interrupts  series 
that  would  be  otherwise  as  complete  as  series  can  be  in  ^e 
arrangement  of  living  beings;  as  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  statement. 

Pyrolaces  and  Monotropaceea  have  a  minute  embryo,  a 
large  mass  of  albumen,  a  tendency  to  become  leatless  and 
parasitical,  and  in  all  their  habits  are  at  variance  vith  the 
rust  of  Ericales.  ^The  latter  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  other  Monopetalous  order,  but  have  all 
their  affinities  turning  towards  Rutaceae,  as  is  proved  by 

Correa,  Phehalium,  and  othfflr  genera.  Primulaceae 

and  Myrsinaces,  with  their  luwe  homy  albumen,  approach 
Cinchonales,  and  together  wiu  that,  the  Oapritd  and  the 
Stellal  alliances  seem  rather  to  bdon^  to  the  Albuminous 

group.  Ebenacese  and  AAuifbhaeen  have  an  affinity 

with  MyrsinacesB.  Dr.  R^le  has  pointed  out  a  connec- 
tion between  Ebenacese  and  Qiudtoea ;  Adolphe  Brongniart 
lias  shown  that  Aqnifoliacee  must  stand  near  Ehenaces ; 
and  with  r^ard  to  SWracen,  Jussieu  actually  referred  them 
to  the  polypetalous  Meliacen,  and  De  Candolle  considers 

them  nearly  akin  to  Temstromiacew.  ■  Whatever 

the  affinity  of  the  Nolanal  and  Volval  alliances  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  in  taking  away  the  orders  already  mentioned, 
they  will  remain  isolated  among  orders  to  which  they  have 
|io  direct  relation.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  fkll  natu- 
"^Ity  into  their  places  in  a  re-distribution  of  Exogens  upon 
tther  principles.  ■  ■  Columelliaeec  must  be  looked 
ipon  as  a  monopetalous  fbrm  of  Ona^praoea,  and  will  con- 
nect the  Campanal  and  Goodenial  alhanoes  iriih  the  series 

to  which  Onanaeen  belong.  The  Cinehonal,  Capial, 

and  StelUl  uliancei,  which  ought  to  be  combined,  are  so 
closely  united  with  Apiaceie  among  Albuminosee,  that  they 
may  be  naturally  transferred  to  that  group.  Even  De  Can- 
dolle has  found  it  necessary  to  approximate  them  by  sta- 
tioning Apiacen  near  the  end  of  his  polypetalous  sub-class, 
and  Cmchonaces  near  the  beginning  of  his  Monopetalse. 
The  connection  of  Apocynacete  with  these  plants  is  perhaps 

more  apparent  than  real.  Asterales  and  Dipsales 

necessarily  follow  the  affinity  of  the  Campanal  alliance. 

 The  Brunonial,  Plantal,  and  Plumbal  alliances 

may  be  considered  more  properly  aiialogous  thxa  allied  to 
Asterales,  and  haTO  no  affinity  of  an  obnous  kind  with  any 
other  monopetalous  orders.  ■  All  the  other  orders 
are  well  combined,  wifli  Ae  exception  of  Orobanehaoes ; 
the  affinity  ^  that  order  with  SerophulariaoesB  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dicarpous  group  is  extremely  problematicaL 
It  has  not,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware,  been  before  observed  that 
the  carpels  in  that  order  are  r^hC  and  left  of  the  axis,  and 
not  anterior  and  posterior ;  a  very  important  circumstaooe, 
which  so  much  weakens  its  supposed  affini^  with  Scrophu- 
lariacen  as  t^  remove  many  objections  to  its  separation  into 
a  distinct  part  of  the  system.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we 
look  to  the  aristate  base  of  the  anthers  in  Orobanche,  the 
extreme  resemblance  of  that  genus  to  Monotropoceee  in 
habit,  and  the  remarkable  similari^  between  its  placen- 
tation  and  that  in  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  of  Monotropa, 
to  say  nothing  ftf  its  capitate  stigma  and  calyx,  the  number 
of  whoso  parts  is  at  variance  with  that  of  tiie  corolla,  we 
incline  to  uiink  that  flieae  two  ofders  an  men  doaely  ^lied 
tban  they  are  usually  snppowd  to  bo^ 
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With  regard  to  the  Apetalous  sub-olais,  it  is  even  more 
objectionable  than  the  Monopetalous.  lliere  is  no  end  to 
the  instances  of  Polypetalous  orden  being  Apetalous ;  and 
in  Thymelacen,  Menispennaoea,  Polygcmaeen,  and  a  fbw 
others,  the  denial  of  me  presence  of  petab  in  particular 
genera  is  a  mere  arbitrary  use  of  words.  Ifaay  i^tetaUe 
appear,  in  fiuit,  to  be  imperfbct  forms  (tf  Pcdypetalout 
groups,  and  will  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  toe  same 
series  with  what  may  be  suppMied  to  be  their  more  perftec 
types.  Piperales  seem  a  d^nded  state  of  Anonalei,  Pnin* 
ales  of  Oni^rales,  Daphnales  and  their  allies  of  Rham- 
nales.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  Apetalous  orders  un- 
doubtedly require  to  be  located  eeparately.  They  have  dis- 
tinct sexes  and  a  peculiar  habit,  and  must  be  considered  a 
quite  distinct  group,  as  Jussieu  originally  stated  them  to  be. 

Having  thus  shown  how  unsatianictory  are  the  principles 
hitherto  employed  for  classifying  Exogens,  wo  next  proceed 
to  show  in  what  way  it  appears  to  us  tlx^  maybe  arranged 
in  a  more  natural  and  precise  manner ;  the  Polypet^otu^ 
Monopetahnu,  and  Apetalous  sub-danes  b^ng  altogether 
abandoned. 

In  the  Bnt  place,  there  are  the  orden  irtiose  embryo  ii, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  ftmu'ifaed  with  an  exeeasive 
(quantity  of  albumen.  This,  as  a  great  i^ysiokigical  dis- 
tinction, may  be  considered  to  aup^ede  all  others,  and  to 

establish  an  Albuminout  group.  The  remainder  consists 

of  ordets  in  which  some  have  the  sexes  in  distinct  flowers, 
others  combined  with  hermaphrodite  flowers.  We  know 
of  no  character  intimately  connected  with  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  which  is  upon  the  whole  ao  important  as  this; 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  poly- 
gamous flowers  throughout  hermaphrodite  orders,  we  should 
assign  it  a  higher  place  than  even  the  albuminous  character ; 
but  the  constant  tendency  of  hermaphrodite  dowers  to  be- 
come polygamous  leads  us  necessarily  to  look  upon  sexuality 
as  a  secondary  character  only,  especially  since,  if  it  wen 
takeaas  a  primarjr  one,  it  would  have  the  unnatural  efibct  of 
separating  Myristicaceee  and  Schizandren  tnm  Anooales. 
For  this  reason  a  Oidinotu  group  may  be  formed,  into 
which  nothing  should  be  admitted  except  plants  without  any 

tenden^  to  hermaphroditism.  ^The  hermapbn>dite  orders 

may  be  separated  into  those  with  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
stamens  confluent  at  the  base  with  each  other  and  with 
the  ovary,  that  is,  having  an  inferior  ovary,  and  those  in 
which  those  parts  are  distinct,  either  altogether  or  at  least 
from  each  other :  the  former  will  constitute  an  Epigynout 

group.  Finally,  the  remainder  of  the  orders  may  be  divided 

into  those  with  a  monopetalpus  cortdla  combined  with  an  ovarv 
upon  a  binaty  plan  ilHearpousy,  and  those  which,  if  mono- 
petalous, have  the  ovary  imaple  or  oomnlex  (jPo^eorpoiw). 

The  following  table  will  put  this  in  a  dearer  point  of  view. 
Albumen  extianety  abundant ;  embryo 

minute  ....  1.  Albttkiitoss. 
Albumen  absent,  or  in  small  quantify. 

Sexes  in  the  same  flower. 
Ovary  infwior.  .         .         2.  Epiotmosx. 

Ovary  superior. 

Flowers,  if  monopetalous,  not  with 

a  bicarpellory  ovary        .  S.Poltcarposx. 
Flowers  monopetalous^  with  a  biear- 

pellary  ova^       .  .  4.  Dicarposx. 

Sexes  in  different  ^wers  *       .         5.  DiCLiNoSiB. 

Each  of  these  groups  will  form  a  series  by  itself,  the  so- 
quence  of  which  ought  to  be  natural,  and  to  exhibit  various 
lateral  anal^ies  with  other  groups.  Poasibfy  each  gnHm 
will  comprehend  within  itself  a  maximum,  a  mediuiu,  and 
a  minimum  fype  of  structure,  the  second  being  fypical  of 
the  group,  the  &it  an  exaggerated  form  of  it,  and  the  last 
a  d^raded  form.  This  at  least  may  be  ttaced  in  the  classes 
of  JE^i^ens,  Endo^ns,  and  Acrogens ;  it  frequently  occurs 
in  natural  orders,  ts  not  uncommon  in  genera,  and  therefore 
m^  be  expected  in  groups. 

It  is  scarcelv  possfble  to  undertake  a  more  difficult  task 
than  that  of  oiMintangling  and  settling  the  perplexed  and 
complicated  web  of  natiual  affinities.  Every  order  may 
be  compared  with  so  many  other  orders  in  one  respect  or 
another,  and  the  value  of  characters  is,  as  for  as  we  yet 
know,  so  veiy  unsettled,  that  the  most  skilftd  and  expe- 
rienced botanist  is  perpetually  embarrassed  at  determinuig 
the  fundamental  question  of  whieh  ordns  have  more  rela- 
tion to  each  other  than  to  anything  else^Viewed  i|  ene 
direction,  the  suljject  has  oncQietmHiii&am  another  poawun 
it  often  leemi  qmte  changed.  Yfp  bf^ve  no  certain  test  by 
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«hi^  affinity  anti  aoijogy  c«n  be  disting^hed ;  and 
mowmt,  it  is  «  mo^t  difflcfoLt  thiiw  to  diveat  the  mind  of 
the  Drajudtcas  th^  inevitaUy  Eeault  from  a  long  habit  of 
tfainuDg.«n(c«i«oiuly.  ■ 

NsTBtrtbeieu,  in  spite  of  all  such  obstfclei.  Truth  is  surely 
to  mind;  and  vium  found,  ^he  will  prove  most  richly 
wqrth  tba  labour  b^tawed  in  searching  for  her.  One  great 
and  imnediata  adrantage  Ibat  may  be  exj>eeted  firom  a 
diwovfiy  of  the.  true  jpoetho^  arjranging  exoo^ns  au- 
aoidiiag  to  th^  zeal  affinities  be  a  great,  simpufication 
of  the  aubgeot ;  .and  fha  cixtent  to  vlnch  this  .seems  to  be 
footed  by  thaplVi;  now  propoBad  is  much.,  in  fiivour  of  ita 
being  at  least  an  mpr^h  to  a  discovery  of  the  secret  we 
are  in  aearoliiof,  yre  vtU  not  hei:e  undertake  to  re-arrange 
all  the  orders  already  named  according  to  the  method  now 
suggested;  but  tb^foUowiDg  table  .will  serve  to  show  that 
each  of  tlw  &v»  groups  now  proposed  does  exhibit;  diatinct 
lateral, analogies  between  its  own  aeries  of  orders  aiid  those 
of  the  groups  standing  next  it.      ,  . 

ALBViinioix.    EnflniMJB.     Dicabtms.  Poltoashilv.  DroLixoM. 

SchiuadrMMe  MelutommoM  AielapbdaceB  MbIvbccm  EnphotbiaceM 
Ciachoaaeea    Columetllacea  Cordiuen       SapoUicMB  CuearbitaceB 
Aai«eeM         Ooroaoen       SolKiMcen       ConvolvaUora  ConUMa 
VltacM  ScNvuUcMt     LAmkcca       EhuaQMen  Urttcaeea? 

Uonottopncea  LoranthaeeM    AcuUimm     PolysalftccM  NepeathacvB 
Siur;iiee«       LoMImck      GnnsntMV     RetMUeB  DaUMMMi? 


AunraniM.    imrmwB.  ntoAn«»,   Pkyoabvdmi.  Itmriwiw 

Ariftolochiaoaa  VatwUiiM—  Oilntiww     PalnvBwa  BaRMlMn 

Tipnmatm         SmUIumb  OImcw         Thymiiaaw    Ifl— kb«««» 

Ghlor^Uu^Mi  Hippuiidcn  t       ^  Ktameiiacea?  SaJicaceok 

Of  oouise  it  is  to  be  supposed  Uiat  many  of  the  ordeni  or 
alliuees  introduced  into  this  table.are  separated  from  those 
now  placed  Ufxt  them  by  many,  sometimes.a  great  number 
(tf  intervening  orders,  and  that  iu  fitct  what  atands  on 
pafier  as  a  setiei  an  intricate  combimition  of  crossing  and 
mtedbring  amjlogr^s  ajid  afSnities,  wbicli  o^uld  oiUy  be 
expressed  correctly  by  nya  diverging  from  a  common 
oenize  and  intoraecting  or  atrikiBg  cwar  mys  of  other 
eentna,  theitoinixtf  intwaeotiim.heiiigwhatwe  call  aiw- 
logiei.  No  oii^Taiii  can  exhibit  these  otherwise  than  yery 
imperfectly;  DerarthalaBB,  at  it  doef  show  them  better  than 
mere  lines  of  words,  we  have  introduced  into  the  Ibllowing 
plan  the  analogous  orders  comprehended  in  the  preceding 
table.  The  orders  collected  around  Ute  centre  are  all  in 
close  relation,  and  exhibit  in  their  own  aeries  a  d<^ree  of 
organisation  equivalent  to  what  occurs  at  the  same  point 
in  other  series ;  those  at  the  points  of  the  rays  of  the  dia- 
gram correspond  in  like  /nv^tner  wUh  the  other  points  ; 
and., the  orders  stationed  al^ie  the  of  ^^^h  ray  are 

I^cas  at  which  the  lays.aj^  laterally  analoeoiu;  while 
the  orders  themselves  are  in  direct  affi^w  with  eadi  other 
through  other  orders  not  included  in  the  diagram. 


That  theaa  groups  are  all  perfect  in  themselves*  or  nearly 
is  suffici«Uly  proved  by  Albumino^  the  sequenoe  of 
whose  orden  jaay  be  exiwused  .as  ^follows ;  the  ofdera  in- 
duded  in  the  diagram  being  narked  with  *. 
1  dmmatea.  Magnoliaoen  Atheroaiwrma- 
Winteraceie  i  ■  ceee 

DilleniaeeM  Myriaticaoeae 
Berberacea  *Schizandra- 
"AnoBBceeB  can  . 

Mouimiaoev     3  SamU€».  Nymph»aoe» 


SamUeB.  HydK^>dti- 
dee 

Nelumbiacen 
Ranuticulacee 

—  Podophyltea 
Papaveraoete 

—  Fumariev 
Francoacee(^ 
Sarraceniacen 
CephalotacoGB 


Droseracee 
Z  PrmnitUet.  Primulacea 

Myrsinacea 

Bbenacee? 

Aquifbliacen! 
4  GentimuUM.  Apocvnacese 

Spigeliaceae 
, ,   I  Cientianaeeaj 

PotaUM>ea 
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6  CViicftumifM  OuH^lutcMB  19  Lathreealea.TyToVuMm 

'Cmchonaces  *Monotropa- 
Lygodysodeft-  ces 

eem  (?)  Orobanchaceo) 
Galiacen  7  ? . 

7  Vmbellalet.  *Aplace«       11    ,    .    ,  *Garryacea 

^J^iacee      12   *    .    .  'Aristolocliia- 

8  PtftoiponifM-*'Vitaces  cea> 

Olacacen  13  PiperaXe*.  ^Piperaceea 
Pittosporacee  Saururaces 

9  Qrouah*. .  Crossulacete  *ChlorantliA- 

Bnmiacege  '  ce». 

BscalloniaoeiB 

If  we  should' find  it  necauKuy  to  recur  to  this  subject,  «e 
shall  do  so  when  speaking  of  Natural  Ordbas. 

EXORCISM,  (tCafMciff/t^)  the  form  of  adjuration,  or 
chaining  upon  oat|i,  by  which  evil  aD4  malignant  spirits 
are  subjected  to  command,  or  driven  away :  from  the 
Greek  exorkizen  {iiopiciZttv),  See  Joannis  Wieri,  De  Prce- 
gtigiia  Deemonum  ei  incanfattonibus  ac  venejlciis  Libri  v., 
Svo..  Bas.  1566  and  1583 ;  and  the  Manuale  Exwdtmorum^ 
by  Maximilian  ab  Eynatten,  8vo.,  X&tw.,  1619. 

EXORHIZ^.  /Exoohns.! 

EXOTERIC  andESOTBRtC  (tewnpuc^  and  iffvripic^), 
literally  'external'  and  'internal,'  were  two  terms  used  in 
referanoe  to  the  whtinn  and  doctrines  of  many  of  the 
antieat  Cbeek  philosophers.  T^e  general  distinction  be- 
tween the  classed  of  works  called  by  these  respective  uamei 
is  this :  the  'exoteric'  wetd  thoee  writings  which  were  in  a 
more  popular  form ;  the  '  esoteric '  those  which  were  written 
n  a  scientific  and  more  exact  form.  Tlie  'esoteric'  would 
of  course  contain  a  true  investieation  df  principles  as  then 
understood ;  the  '  exoterii'  wouul  exhibit  philosopbieal  sys- 
tems in  such  a  form  as  the  mass  were  able  and  willing  to 
receive.  The  'exoteric'  writings  consequently  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  popular  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
this  being  the  onlv  safe  wAy  in  which  a  certain  Amount  of 
philosophical  truth  could  be  conveyed  to  the  vulgar.  The 
'  esoteric '  writings  and  doctrines  were  reserved  for  those 
who  were  far  enough  advanced  to  understand  them,  and  to 
form  a  just  notion  as  to  the  prevalent  false  opinions  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Jt  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this 
distinction  between  *'exoteric*  and  'esoteric  doctrines  in 
farming  our  judgment  of  the  ebaraoter  and  writings  of  the 
antient  philosophers.   [Aeistoti^  n. 

EXP^ION.  [Hbat.J 

EXPECTATION  OF  tiFE,  a  term  applied  to  the 
mean  or  dver^e  duration  of  the  life  of  individuals  of  any 
given  age.   rtTiKB,  Mean  Duratiow  of.] 

EXPECrroRANTS  (from  e±,  out  of,  and  pectus,  the 
fhest)  are  ibedicinal  agents,  which,  in  certain  conditions  of 
1  he  system,  will,  either  by  promoting  or  repressing  the  secre- 
t  ion  of  the  air-passages  and  of  the  lungs,  facilitate  its  ex- 
]iulsion:  The  articles  which  beitr  this  name  differ  consi- 
derably as^to  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  accomplished. 
They  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  some 
being  gum-resins,  or  balsams,  of  a  stimulating  quality, 
while  others  are  -possessed  of  nauseating  or  sedative  proper- 
ties; vapoun  also  are  expectorants,  and  maj  be  either 
simple,  as  that  of  warm  watery  Or  medicated  with  different 
hnpregnationg.  Vapours  altuie  reach  the  organs  to  be 
afi^ctm,  and  are  therefore  the  only  dirMf  expectorants ;  the 
others  being  taken  into  the  stomach  must  operite  by  sym- 
pathy or  some  other  obscure  agency. 

From  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  substances  re- 
garded as  expectorants  it  \&  clear  that  they  must  operate  in 
a  v«y  differetit  mannei-,  according  to  the  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs,  tind  the  stage 
of  the  complaint.  Gre&t  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the 
porticiJftr  agent  suited  to  each  case,  and  in  no  set  of  dis- 
eases are  greater  errors'  cotnmitted  by  unprofessional  'per- 
sons by  an  injudiciotis  employment  of  these  agents,  tlian 
in  tlwM  of  the  hni^  ftom  common  colds  to  the  more 
serious  and  fktal  affections  of  fliese  vital  or^JU.  The  slight 
nature  of  many  of  the  comnlbn  Yntiladies  m  the  t!hroat  and 
lungs  and.  the  fiitality  of  consumption,  which  is  generally 
though  most' erroneously  regarded  as  an  affection  of  the 
jungs  themselves,'  while  it  is  truly  an  affection  of  the  whole 
constitution,  have  led  to  a  degree  of  interference  with  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  these  orgaus  not  attempted  in  any 
ther  coses,  as  the  multitude  of  popular  remedies  Ihr  coughs, 
cold*,  and  comvmptiom,  attest 

TboM  who  regard  tbairlwahhud  vishtopn^g  their 


lives  should  beware  of  tanpering  with  sucAt  importaat 
organs  by  means  of  any  of  the  humeiioU  mmnarU  vdktAed 
to  the  public.  To  treat  satisfactorily  the  diseawa^  of  the 
lungs  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  structure,  and  the  rela- 
tions they  have  to  the  other  parts  of  the'  body,  bron- 
chia (or  air-passages)  and  air-cells  ot  the  lungs  are'Uned  by 
a  tnucout  membrane,  and  have  of  consequence  relations  of 
sympathy  with  the  skin  and  intestinal  canal  'more  cloM 
than  with  any  other  part  of  the  system.  A  viearibiu  dis- 
cha^  or  secretion  is  thrown  off  by  the  internal  (pneuiho- 
eastric)  or  extenitt  «urilw6  (t.«.  the  skin),  and  any  cwn^ 
detaUe  diminution  of  this  disehftive  on  the  part  of  ei  Aer 
is  in  some  d^pM  compensated  for  by  a^igmented  seoetion 
of  the  other.  Hence  when  fb»  inbenslbfe'  peiniiration  of 
the  skin  ia  suddenly  checked  by  exposure  to  cola,  a  doubU 
duty  is  thrown  upon  the  iut^al  membrane,  sometimes  of 
the  intestines,  when  di&nhcea  may  result,  sometimes  of  the 
lungs,  when  catarrh  (TOtnmon  cold),  or  pneumonia  may 
ensue.  This  fact  enables  us  both  to  compnhend  the  cause 
of  seme  of  the  diseases  in  which  expectorants  are  i«t>per, 
and  their  mode  of  aiding  the  cure.  ,  . 

A  certain  exhalation  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
luniks  tmd  air-passagea  constantly  goes  on  in  a  state  of 
health— any  considerable  diminution  or  augmentation  of 
this  secretion  may  require  the  assistance  (tf  medicines  to 
raise  it  tu the  proper  q\untity  in  the  one  instance,  or  to  era* 
cuate  the  superHuity  and  represa  the  tendency  to  its  ex- 
ceaeive  formation  in  the  other.  The  chief  causes  whii^ 
lead  to  dimini^ed  secretioB  are  inflammation  and  spasm- 
hence  at  the  commencement  of  inflammatory  afibeuons'  of 
the  air-passazea  end  of  the  lungs  the  inner  membrane  ia 
dry,  and  by  the  stethoscope  what  is  called  the  crepitating 
rSle  is  heard;  in  asthma  and  hooping-cough,  while  the 
spasm  lasts,  there  is  an  absence  of  secretion,  which  becomes 
abundant  when  the  spasm  yields. 

To  obviate  these  ittates  very  different  means  must  be 
employed  fVom  what  are  necessary  in  the  later  stages  of  an 
infltimmatbry  affeetion,  or  where  there  wto' extreme  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels  of  the  hings,  and  the  exhaled  fluid  re- 
t)ttndaut  in  quaiUii^.  Qne  of  the  teminatioos  of  inflsw- 
mation  being  by  effnsion,  when  the  -inoreaaed  action  of  the 
vessels  has  lasted  for  some  time  a  state  of  the  lunga  occurs 
which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  whaf  it  was  betew,  and  an 
exb^me  quantity  of  mucus  obstructs  the  access  of  air  to 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  cells  of  the  lungs  :  if  this 
continue  to  accumulate,  su^ation  must  foUow.  Too  great 
an  acoumidation  sometimea  takes  plaee.*  especially  in  euerly 
people,  not  from  excessive  keeretion  ])Ut  item  dmoient  ah* 
sorption. 

These  are  a  few  of  tile  different  states  for  which  expecto- 
rants are  used,  but  much  circumspection  is -required  to 
accommodate  the  means  to  the  end.  Where  there  is  de- 
cided intlammation  the  best  expectorants  are  those  which 
lessen  the  infiammatory  state,  such  as  venesection  and 
nauseating  doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony  or  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  warm  water,  simple  or 
medicated,  by  means  of  Muq^e's  Inhaler.  But  as  the  use 
of  any  such  instrument  requires  oonsidenble  exertion  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  where  the  inflainmataon  ia  violent  it 
is  inadmissible,  as  the  lungs  must  be  kept  in  as  tranquil  a 
state  as  possible ;  but  the  head  may  ^e  held  over  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  the  vapour  o^  which  Will  be  reoeived  by  the 
lungs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  respiration. 

When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  more  stimu- 
lating expectorants  may  be  used.  Wheri  there  is  fiitt 
spasm  hindering  secretion,  and  ultimately  an  excessive  ex> 
halation  which  must  be  cleared  away,  a  combination  of  a  se- 
dative or  antispasmodic  medicitie  witn  the  expectOTant  is  best 

These  are  the  prinitiples  which  should  r^ulate  our  choice 
in  the  more  acute  affections  of  the  ohest  i  but  as  no  aet  of 
organs  are  so  subject  to  chronic  disorders  as  the  lungs  and 
their  appendages,  we  firequentiy  have  recourse  to  expecto* 
rants  to  alleviate  many  of  the  symptoms  attendant  on  theoa. 

Lessening  the  tendency  of  blood  towards  the  lungs,  and 
directing  it  mue  towards  the- skin,  is  of  service  both  in 
acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  chest.  Hence  batbine 
the  feet  in  warm  water  on  the  first  feeling  of  an  attackS 
cold,  followed  by  antimonials  or  other  diaphoretics,  is  of  much 
utility,  if  the  patient  into  a  warm  bed  immedtatehr; 
while,  on  the '  same  principle,  the  use  of  flannel  next  ue 
skin  is  the  best  preventive,  and  is  iud^pensable  for  all  deli- 
cate persons,  particularly  if  predisposcn^  diaeaws  jxt  the 
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BXPLANAHIA.  [MADRBPRVI-LtCBA.] 

BXPONENT;  EXPONENTS,  NOTATION  OF.  In 
Ihe  algebraical  expression  a*,  x  is  called  the  exponent  of 
o.  If  we  were  utrictlyto  preserve  the  most  antient  mssning 
of  the  term,  x  would  be  called  the  exponent  of  the  whole 
symbol  a* :  but  it  is  usual  to  call  x  the  exponent  of  a,  and 
the  logarithm  of  a'. 

From  the  time  of  Descartes  it  has  been  usual  to  em^lopr 
exponents  in  abbreviation  of  repeated  symbols  of  multipli- 
cation :  but  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  exten- 
sions which  have  made  the  theory  of  expcments  a  funda- 
mentsd  part  of  analysiB.  Beginning  with  the  simple 
suhatitutKm  <tf  <f  instead  of  a  x  a,  instead  of  a  x  a  x  a, 
and  so  on,  we  have  a' succession  of  new  symbols  suggested 
by  the  processes  of  algebra,  namely,  that  v  should  stand  for 

a,  0°  for  unity,  a-'  for  the  reciprocal  of  a",  and  a""  for  the 
nth  root  of  the  mth  power  of  a.  These  conventions  beti^ 
made,  the  common  algebraical  theory  of  exponents  is  com- 
plete ;  and  the  student  will  find  in  works  on  idgebia  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  for  thew 
extensioDS  appears.  The  theory  of  logarithms  flows  natu- 
rally ftom  tms  notation  and  the  binomial  theorem.  ' 

Looking  at  the  notation  of  exponents  in  another  point  of 
view,  we  soe  that  a\  or  4  signifyii^  the  poformance  of  a 
certain  operation  on  the  unit,  o?t  or  aa,  signifies  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  operation  upon  a  itself ;  <f  denotes  the 
repetition  of  the  same  operation  upon  a*,  and  so  on.  Hence 
by  analogy,  whenever,  in  the  h%faer  parts  of  analysis,  fx  sig- 
DiBea  an  operation  performed  upon  x,  signifies  the  repe- 
tition of  tu  operation  upon  fir.  Thill  if  fE  aigniiy  I  +  29, 
tlwn 

f*x   is    1+2  (1+2j;)    or  3+4a:. 

f*x  is    1+2(3+4p)   or   7+8a:,  &c. 
It  appears  by  reasoning  analogous  to  that  which  esta- 
blishes the  meaning  of  exponents  in  alf^bra,  that  ^x  must 
stand  for  x  itself.   Also        must  signify  the  operation 
inveite  to  (or  which  destroys  the  effect  of)       thus  if  fx 


signify  a:*,  ^- 'x  miut  be  Also  fV  xmeans  diM  ope- 
ration which  performed  n  times  in  tuoeession,  gives  the  same 
lesnlt  Bs  px  perfconted  m  times. 

The  IMiferential  Calculus  and  the  Calculus  of  Differences 
ttamidi  striking  examples  of  tlu  notation  of  exponents.  As 
soon  as  the  student  arrives  at  the  higher  parts  of  these 
subjects,  he  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  structure 
of  tne  notation,  ana  in  particular  to  the  meaning  of  those 
theorems  in  which  the  symbols  of  operation  are  separated 
from  those  of  quantity. 

EXPORTS.   [Imports  and  Exports.] 

EXTENT  (LaL  extenta)  is  a  writ  of  execution  (some- 
times called  an  extendi  fadat),  which  is  directed  to  the 
sheriff  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods,  or  the  lands 
only,  of  a  debtor ;  and  it  is  a^o  used  as  signif^ii^  the  act 
of  tiie  ^eriff  at  officer  upon  the  writ  itself. 

The  kiiw  hr  antient  prerogative  is  entitled  to  this  writ, 
rithn  in  onief  or  in  aid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satis- 
foetion  of  debts  originally  due  to  him  or  assigned  to  the 
crown.  The  writ  qr  eximi  in  dd^  is  an  adverse  proceed- 
ing by  the  king  for  tho  recovery  of  his  own  debt,  and  in 
which  he  is  the  real  plaintiff.  This  writ  is  issued  out  of 
the  equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  the  sheriff, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  it,  may  break  open  the  de- 
Aindant's  doors,  when  purposely  closed,  either  to  arrest  him 
or  to  take  his  goods.  If  however  the  defendant  cannot  be 
found,  or  is  not  meant  to  be  arrested,  the  sheriff  impanels 
a  jury  to  inquire  as  to  the  debtor's  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels ;  and  after  the  inquisition  is  made,  the 
lands  then  become  bound  to  the  crown  until  the  debt  is 
satisfied.  The  torit  qf  extent  in  aid  is  also  sued  out  at  the 
instanoe  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  against  the  debtor 
of  a  crown  debtor:  in  this  proceeding  the  king  is  the 
nominal  plaintiff  only.  This  writ  is  in  efect  an  extent  in 
the  second  degree,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  an  extent  pro 
formS  is  sued  out  against  the  debtor  to  the  crown,  upon 
which  an  inquisition  is  taken ;  and  if  it  be  thereupon  found 
that  another  person  is  indebted  to  him,  the  Ckturt  of  Ex- 
chequer, on  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  also  to  the  effect 
that  the  crown  debt  is  in  danger,  will  grant  a  fiat  or  warrant 
for  an  immediate  extent  in  aid.  Under  this  writ,  the  body 
of  the  defendant  may  in  strictness  be  taken  in  execution  as 
well  as  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels,  &c ;  but 
«fa«ro  than  are  effoeta  suffioent  to  satisiy  the  debt,  the 


court  seems  generally  disposed  to  give  the  defoudact  hiE 

discharge. 

On  the  return  of  the  writ  of  »ittent  in  chief  or  in  aid  to 
the  court  from  whence  they  are  issued,  an  order  is  endorsed 
on  the  back  of  it,  '  that  if  no  one  shall  appear  and  claim 
the  property  of  the  Koods,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  inquisition, 
on  or  before  that  day  se'nnight,  a  writ  of  venditioni  ex- 
ponas shall  issue  to  sell  the  some.*  If  the  produce  of  the 
goods  sold  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  ibe  deb^  the  eourt  will 
make  an  order  for  Uie  sale  of  we  debtor^  buds  under  the 
25th  George  III.,  c  3S. 

There  are  various  means  of  resisting  the  exeention  of  the 
above  writs,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or  want  of  tide 
in  the  crown;  which  maybe  referred  to  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Tidd's  work  on  the  practice  of  the  superior 
courts. 

The  writ  of  extent  tos  the  subject  is  founded  upon  a  re- 
oognizanee  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  or  upon  a  judg- 
ment in  an  action  of  debt  against  an  heir,  on  the  obligation 
of  his  ancestor.  It  is  very  similar  in  its  effects  and  mode 
of  execution  to  the  other  writs  of  extent  already  specified. 
[Elbgit.3 

When  lands  are  delivered  over  to  a  creditor  upon  an 
extent,  a  reasonable  but  not  the  real  value  is  set  upon 
them ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  creditor  took  a 
lease  of  the  lands  until  his  debt  is  satisfied.  The  time 
during  which  the  creditor  wffi  hold  the  lands  will  of  course 
be  determined  by  a  commrison  of  the  value  set  on  the 
lands  with  the  amount  of  the  debt  (Coke  on  Uttieton; 
Tidd*s  Practice ;  Blackatone's  Commmtariee.) 

EXTORTION ;  any  oppression  under  colour  or  pretence 
of  right.  In  its  more  common  acceptation,  extra  tion  is 
applied  to  the  unlawftil  taking  by  an  officer,  under  colour 
of  hid  office,  of  any  money  or  vduable  thing  where  none  at 
all  is  due,  or  not  so  much  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due.  The 
officer  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  by  remo\-al 
from  office.  Where  no  fee  at  all  is  due,  the  offence  is  more 
properly  exaction — the  distinction  is  thus  made  in  the 
Terme*  de  la  Ley  •  <  Extortion  is  where  an  officer  demandeth 
and  wresteth  a  greater  sum  or  reward  tiian  his  just  fee ; 
and  exaction  is  where  an  officer  or  other  man  demandeth 
and  wrteteth  a  foe  or  reward  where  no  foe  ot  reward  is  due 
atalL' 

EXTRACTION  OF  ROOTS.  [Involution  and  Eto- 

LtrriONO 

EXTRACTIB  are  medicinal  jveparations  of  v^etahle 
principles,  obtained  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  are 
mwely  the  juices  expressed  from  tbe  fresh  plants,  brought 
by  careful  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
more  properly  denominated  intpusaitd  Jtdcea ;  at  other 
times  they  consist  of  certain  principles  of  the  fh»h  or  dried 
plant  extracted  by  some  menstruum  in  which  they  are 
soluble,  such  as  water,  proof  spirit,  or  vin^ar,  and  after- 
wards evaporated,  as  in  the  former  case.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  menstruum  einployed  the  extract  is  called 
teatery,  aicoHotic,  or  acetoiu.  The  objects  imposed  in  audi 
proceedings  are,  to  ensure  the  preservatiou  1^  the  active 
princijrfes  of  the  plant  by  removing  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  diuolved,  or  the  materials  with  which  lliey  am  asso- 
ciated, that  have  a  greater  tendency  to  fermentation  or 
putreikction ;  to  bring  the  valuable  portion  into  the  smallest 
possible ,  compass ;  and  to  foeilitate  the  adminiatntion  ai 
them  by  thus  rendering  them  capable  of  being  made  into 
pills,  &c. 

The  preparation  of  extracts  requires  the  greatest  care. 
The  plants  must  be  in  every  respect  of  the  best  quality,  as 
regards  the  place  of  their  growth,  season  when  collected, 
&c.,  and  tbe  evaporation  must  be  conducted  rapidly,  yet  at 
a  low  temperature.  Orfila  found  that  the  exceUence  of 
{seitarations  oftbis  kind  was  always  in  the  reverse  ratio  of 
tbe  temperature  employsd  to  form  them.  Mr.  Barry 
e&cted  a  great  improveniait  in  tiie  mode  of  preparing 
extracts  by  evaporating  in  vaeuo.  During  the  preparation, 
and  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  frequent 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  evaporating-pan  is  necessary 
to  prevent  burning  or  decomposition  of  any  portion  tht 
mass.  Extracts  may  also  be  formed  from  dried  plajats. 
barks,  roots,  &c.,  by  reducing  them  to  fine  powder  and  laa- 
cerating  it  for  24  or  48  hours  in  sixteen  times  its  wraglit  of 
water.  In  general  cold  water  is.now  employed,  but  in  sosM 
cases  it  is  proper  to  employ  warm.  TIm  extract  of  cin^M»a» 
prepared  with  cold  watar»  ia  len  mt^wflil  dun  that  p?** 
pared  with  warm.       ^.^^^^^  by  GoOgle 
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Extracts  are  simple  or  compound,  according  as  taey  are 
pr^ared  from  one  plant  or  from  several  different  kinds. 

This  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  principles  ii  generally 
unsuitable  where  a  volatile  oil  is  the  active  agent,  unless 
great  care  and  a  very  lov  temperature  be  used. 

A  wdl-prepared  extract  should  possess  in  a  gi^t  d^ree 
the  odour,  and  eipeoially  the  taste,  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained ;  it  abould  not  have  eitbu  an  empyraumatio  smell 
or  taate.  and  it  should  han  a  proper  and  uniform  ctmdstenoe. 
It  is  necessary  to  pfeserve  extiaets  in  a  dry  situation:  to 
Msist  in  keeping  vaterv  extracts,  it  is  customary  to  sprinkle 
a  little  aloouol  over  tne  Burfkce  before  coveiine  them  up; 
but  watery  extracts,  if  made  with  cold  water  ana  due  care, 
rarely  require  this  precaution.  It  is  proper  to  examine  the 
condition  of  all  extracts  very  frequently,  both  during  very 
warm  and  very  wet  weather:  any  portion  which  seems 
spoiled  should  be  immediately  thrown  out. 

Formerly,  from  the  careless  or  unskilful  mode  of  their 
preparation,  extracts  were  the  most  uncertain  and  useless 
form  of  vegetable  remedies ;  but  since  competent  practical 
and  scienliBc  chemists  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  they  are  now,  in  many  instances,  the  most  valuable 
contributions  whidi  chemist]^  has  made  to  practical  me- 
dicine. 

EXTRAVASATION  (extra,  without,  pas,  a  vessel),  in 

medicine^  signifies  the  escape  of  any  of  the  fluids  from  its 
natural  reservoir  or  canal  into  some  neighbouring  cavity  or 
texture.  The  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  emuion,  but 
less  comprehensive,  as  it  does  not  include  the  case  of  fluids 
poured  out  by  secretion,  such  as  dropsies,  or  any  of  the 
products  of  inflammation.  It  is  most  commonly  employed 
in  designating  effusions  of  blood  or  of  urine  ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  confine  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  to  a 
brief  notice  of  the  principal  varieties  of  these  accidents, 
referring  the  reader  for  more  complete  infomation  to  other 
parts  of  the  work. 

Extravasations  of  blood  are  always  serious  and  often 
fiUal  when  the  larger  vessels  and  more  important  oigans  are 
eonoerned  in  them.  Thus  if  blood  escape  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  the  which 
encloses  the  hear^  the  eircnlatiim  is  immediately  arrested, 
and  sudden  death  ensues.  Sneh  an  aoddent  is  said  to  be 
*  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  or  within  the  periouxlium.' 
[Anbukish.] 

Blood  is  sometimes  driven  with  great  force  ftom  a  rup- 
tured or  wounded  artery  into  the  loose  spongy  substance 
consisting  of  connected  cells  which  surrounos  and  separates 
the  various  organs,  and  is  found  in  great  abunduuse  in- 
every  part  of  the  body.  This  is  call«i  *  extravasation  of 
bloon  mto  the  cellular  tissue*  of  the  part  In  such  cases,  if 
the  vessel  be  a  large  one,  the  extravasation  may  be  so  con- 
siderable as  to  occasion  enormous  swelling  and  distension  of 
the  contiguous  parts;  and  it  may  be  fatal  from  the  amount 
of  the  hssniorrhs^  or  from  pressure  upon  some  vital  organ, 
or  from  mortification.  [HxHOBmHAOX.]  TUs  ia  a  flnquent 
source  of  danger  in  gunshot  wounds.  Fractures  also  axe 
generally  followed  by  oonsidMaUa  efliiuons  of  the  same 
kind,  which  however  ue  soon  absorbed,  and  are  not  often 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  except  in  fractures  of 
the  skull :  in  that  case  they  compress  the  brain,  and  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  [Head,  Injuhiss  of 
THX.]  The  ihromhut,  or  swelling  beneath  the  skin,  so  fre- 
quently observed  after  bleeding  from  the  arm,  is  also  formed 
by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  arises 
fnm  the  puncture  in  the  skin  not  corresponding  with  the 
opening  in  the  vein,  or  not  being  sufficiently  large.  It 
soon  dupenes,  and  ia  of  little  importance.  {3i.bxding.1 
Contusions  are  likewise  followed  b^  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  und»  the  skin  and  in  the  skin  itself 
from  the  ruptnxe  of  small  vessels;  and  this  is  the  reastm  of 
the  dark  eolour  auumed  by  the  bruised  parta,  whidi  oftm 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance  firom  them ;  as  in  the 
&miliar  instance  of  a  black  eye.  Hus  superficial  extravasa- 
tion is  generally  called  ecch^ont,  a  word  of  the  same 
import 

Spontaneous  exteavasations  of  blood,  allied  to  those  last 
mentitHwd,  fi«C|uently  take  place  in  the  progress  of  various 
diseases,  of  whuh  they  may  be  causes  or  symptoms.  The 
■pots  which  appear  under  the  skin  and  beneath  the  mem- 
branes which  line  the  internal  cavities  and  tubes,  in 
plague,  typhus  fever,  sea-scurvy,  and  othw  complaints,  are 
•f  the  symptomaUo  kind;  and  these  as  well  as  the  disco- 
larations  after  contnmms  an  inclnded  in  the  genenl  term 


ecehymosU;  they  are  also  known  by  various  other  names, 
as  vtinces  (wheals),  patetAia,  and  purpttra.  They  are  fre- 
quently attended  witn  bleeding  from  the  mucous  meanbranes 
of  the  intestines  and  bladder,  and  of  the  nose ;  and  they  often 
OTOur,  in  the  lower  extremities  especially,  when  the  liver  is 
enlarged,  or  otherwise  diseased,  lliey  are  supposed  in 
general  to  indicate  a  want  of  tone  in  the  system,  and  are 
attributed  by  some  to  a  diuolvetl  and  sernqntniBent  eon 
dition  of  the  bkrad ;  but  ibey  arise  in  some  instances  from 
a  plethoric  haln^  and  require  bleeding  for  their  cure. 

<^e  of  the  most  common  causes  of  apopleiy  is  an  «tra- 
vasation  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  toe  uain,  or  between 
its  membranes,  from  the  simultaneous  rupture  of  many 
minute  arteries.  It  hamMns  for  the  most  part  suddenly, 
when  the  vessels  of  the  bead  are  |aetematunlly  distended, 
but  yet  not  without  some  premonitory  signs ;  and  as  the 
affection  occurs  most  frequently  at  an  advanrad  period  of 
life,  when  the  arterial  system  in  general  is  disposed  to 
(Usease,  it  is  ^bable  that  the  rupture  is  often  i»ereded  by 
some  morbid  change  which  renders  the  «Lpillary  vessels 
more  than  usually  fragile.  [Afoplsxt.]  The  term  apo- 
plexy has  been  extend  by  modem  pathtdogists  to  similar 
extravasations  occurring  in  the  textun  ni  other  oraana  be- 
sides the  brain ;  it  may  take  place  in  the  liver  when  the 
venous  system  of  the  abdomen  is  loaded  widi  blood*  and 
frnn  otlwr  oauies;  end  it  frequently  happens  in  the  lunn 
when  their  oiroulatkm  is  either  obstructed  or  too  forcibly 
urged  in  vaxions  diaeases  of  the  heart  [Hkakt.]  It  likfr< 
wise  happens  venr  commonly  in  the  early  stage  of  con- 
sumption,  when  the  body  is  yet  full  of  blood,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  is  rendend  brittle  and  inelastic  by  tho 
deposit  of  tubercidous  matter.  [Phthisis.1  When  it  occurs 
in  the  lungs,  the  injury  is  attended  with  htemoptytit,  or 
spitting  of  blood.  In  this,  as  in  many  extravasations  of  the 
same  kind,  it  is  probable  that  the  blood  is  eSUsed  rather  in 
consequence  of  a  rent,  or  breach  of  continuity  in  the  struc- 
ture concerned,  than  from  what  ia  implied  in  the  common 
notion  of  the  breaking  of  a  blood-^vaaM. 
,  The  presence  of  extravasated  blood  does  not  in  itself 
produce  much  irritation,  and  the  coagulum  is  soon  absorbed 
when  the  quantity  is  not  very  gr«U.  and  the  vital  powers 
are  not  depressed  by  concomitant  causes.  Where  pressure 
is  applicable,  the  absorption  is  much  quickened  by  a  bandage 
p>ut  on  after  the  immediate  effects  <h  the  injury  have  siw- 
sided.  as  in  sprains  and  bruises  of  the  limbs:  nicticmand 
embrocations  have  the  same  effect 

Extravasations  of  iirine  may  take  place  in  consequenoe 
of  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  urinary  passages  from  ulcera- 
tion, mechanical  iqjuries,  or  any  cause  that  piroduces  dis- 
tension to  a  great  degree.  If  the  fluid  escape  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  the  result  is  uniformly  and  speedily  fatal. 
If  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ^e  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the  urethra,  the 
accident  is  still  a  very  serious  one,  though  it  generally 
admits  of  cure  if  the  nature  of  it  he  immediately  recogniied. 
The  fluid,  vhibh  is  highly  deleterious  must  oe  promptly 
evacuated  by  free  incisions,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  further  infiltration.  If  this  be  ne^ected,  unhealthy 
suppuration  is  sure  to  XtltA  place,  accompanied  by  fever  of 
a  ^hoid  charaetw.  and  followed  by  extensive  moraflcation. 

Ine  most  common  causes  of  infiltration  of  urine  are  ab- 
scesses of  the  prostate  gland,  and  neglected  or  mismanaged 
strictures;  and  a  very  fiequent  consequence  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  urinary  fistula  in  the  penneum.  [Uuhabv 
OnoAns.] 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  bile  is  sometimes  extrava- 
sated in  the  same  way  from  the  gall-duets  or  bladder.  If 
it  escape  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  followed  fay  a  similar  fotal 
rsanlt  fiwm  inflammation  «f  thejMnfowiMi.  [ABnoviir: 

CALCin.1.  BlUABT.1 

EXUUA.  mAHAlEAS.] 

EYCK.  JOHN  VAN,  the  improver  and  supposed  in- 
ventor of  oil-painting,  sometimes  called  John  of  Bruges 
from  his  having  settled  at  that  place,  was  bom  at  Haaseyck 
as  is  generally  said,  in  1370,  and  studied  with  his  elder 
brother  Hubert  (bom  in  136Gj|,  an  artist  of  reputation,  but 
now  rarely  mentioned  except  in  conjunction  with  himself. 
There  are  however  some  reasons  for  supposing  John  to 
have  been  bom  much  later  than  1370.  There  are  very 
contradict<u7  accounts  of  his  merits.  Some  extol  him  as  a 
TariouB  and  expressive  designer;  othors  say  he  had  no 
claim  to  repute,  except  as  a  colcrurist;  othm,again,found 
his  whole  fkme  upon  his  djsco^igfWMF^M^In 
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o&;  md  it  was  concluded  by  most,  till  lately,  chiefly  on 
the  autSiority  of  Sir  Joshua  R^noldit,  that  Raspe'the 
iBitiquBry,  ift  a  treatise  on  the  question,  had  deprived  him 
«ven  of  thtB  )ast  retanaht  of  his  renowti.  Raape  certainly 
prmred  that  he  did  iMC  TkM.tt  the'  diseorery;  but  he  sur- 
mued,  what  Lansi  has  AfMe  ^ovn  to  oe  the  probable 
ooaelusitiDi  that  although' Vftn  Eyck  did  not  invftnt,  he 
greiitly  impA^'tho  art  of  oil-^ainfhig, 'Jttnl  brO]a^fath 
mto  geirerM  tftis  was  teffectid  by  ms  discoloring  iHe 
ittMns  of glVinr  constttbticy  ftf'ooloUrs  without  drying  tbetfo 
in  the  sttiT,  and  of  addih^  to  them-  cfe^ness  ahd  bmllAticy 
Bjf  ft  witt^r-ttfoof  varnish.  ■  After  harinc  lodg  resided  ih  the 
mh  attd  iMi»ifthiil^  eit;  drBhtgtfsi  &e 'two  brothers  re- 
iUtdnd  abi}ut-1420"l6  CAerff,  iihew  th«ir  grtlatdst  ahd  mobt 
mtdfhMH'iiferk.  the  *^oM(tidhF'^tiU  I^mh,  was  painted 
BtrtwtoAthtiT^rd  U20%nffl4S2.  fibmb  sAy  it  v«a  painted 
Mr  'Yodo^  Tfts, '  a  heh  ^tiz^  of  Ghent,  wMle  others 
alfirta  that  i(  **5  by  otdfer  Hf  Philip;  dake  of  Bhi^ndy, 
eoant  of  Flandbrs,  who  canlS  to  the'go+ernmeiit'irf  14^0. 
It  'to'cth:taiil''bbtrav(ir  that  Johti  Van  Eyck  was  long  at- 
l^lnd  td  the  tftiflkuit  court  of  Philip.  "Riis  often  described 
picture  coAlBlins  no'ftiit^r  thail flgores.'  'It 'is  with 
ibldtTag-door^  ftftihg;  iti  aH  twelve  panels.  It  waa  'so  highly 
priied  Aat' it  was  shown  only  ion  particuto  occasions. 
Philip  H-;  ^ing  Bf  Spain,  thought  of  removing  it  to  Madrid, 
bftt  'wsirf  prevailed  upon  to  content  himself  »it"h'a  copy  by 
Michael  tjrixis  of  Malines.  TMb  copy  has  in  x>ur  daj^ 
tbtthd  its'wsy  baclt 'fo  tlie  Nethctlandik,  and  thence,  as  it 
should  seeria;  -to  Berlin.  '  The  -fitte  of  the  ordinal  is  remark- 
able, -aAd  much  to  be  regretted.  It  remained  entire  till 
the  Frt!i>eh,-gettii^  possbssion  of  Belgiam,  of  obutse' tmned 
*heiir  ms  -to  so  rwfa  a  prize."  Thfe  Seigy  of  the  cathedral 
iTSfB^on  sueoe^ed- however 'in  concealing'eii^ht  bf  the 
twelve  piBiels,  so  that  only  fbur  were  taken  to  Pans,  Whencb 
thev  were  brought  back  in  1815.  The  clergy  have  sihce 
sola  six  of  the  panels  whilcb  were  concealed,  and  theiy'%re 
now  in  the  Royai  Museum  at  Berlin;  where  they  aro  united 
with  a  part  of  the  copy  ihadfe  by  Ojxis  ftr  Philip  11.  Hu- 
bert Van  Eyck  died  m  1426. '  John  is  generally  said  to 
nave  ^ed 'in  1441,  but  the  date  6f  hts  'dsKth  is  Vuieerfain. 
(Raspe,  pescanrps,  Lhnii,  &c.)'  '  ■  '  ' 

Eye.'  Hie  organs  appropriated  to  the  sense  of  sight 
are  distribttted  very  extensively,  yet  with  Hiat  frugality 
which  ^wm  regulates  the  opemtiotu  of  hktuie  in'thecbn- 
struetion  of  animals.  All  toe  active  species  which  live  in 
the  light  are  furnished  irith  them ;  'the  rest  are  dtequalifled 
to  possess  as  well  as  to  profit  by  them,  by  their  limited 

f oilers  of  locomotioh,  othy  constant  residenco  in  the  dark. 
Q' conformity  withthis'rule,  to  which  there  are  few,  if  any, 
exceptions,  these  oi^ns  aro  occasionally  associated  4rith 
the  lowest  types  of  aATma]  development,  and  are  sometimes 
absent  in  t'tie '  highest.  Thus  some  radiated  animals,  most 
of  the  articulated  tribes,  %Tid  many  of  the  mollusca,  ha're 
manifest  organs  of  "vision,  and  sonie  of  them  are  of  the  most 
curioUs  and  artificial  construction ;  oh  the  other  hand,  the 
mole  and  the  shtew-mouse*,  both  vertebrated  aniinals,  and 
belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  that  chia^  themammdia, 
are  bhno.  They  have  e^es,  it  is  true;  but  those  of 'the 
mole  are  not  liu^  than  tin  heftd  of  a  pin,  and  are  nnpto- 
vided  with  optic  nerves ;'  and  the  equally  imperfect  eye  of 
the  shrew  ia' covered  witft  ikin,  fnm  wliich  hair  grows 
aa  on  the  rest  of  thtf  bo4y*  B^ee,  even  ia  the  fthsence 
of  flirOier  evidence,  we  m^fat  conclude  ttiix  if  these  ani- 
mals Imve  any  percepfioti  of  light,  it  can  'only  be  sufficient 
to  warn  theni  hack  ib  -their  haunts  trheh  by  any  accident 
they  emerge  to  the  day.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  do  not  see"at  all;  and  that  these  rudimentary  organs, 
like  (he  male  nipple,  exist  only  in;  co'hfbrmit^  with  the 
general  model  of  vertebrated  conMruction.  '  " 

The  structutal  peeultaritfes  of  the'  eye,  as  wel)  as  the  pre- 
sence of  that  oigan,  may  be  ioferrecf  with  more  certauity 
from  the  circumstances  of  an  animal,  thah  frote  the  place 
It  occupies  in  my  ^zooiogical  S(^er  in  feet,  ho  ^art  has 
a  closer  relation  to  the  habits  and"mode  of  existence. 
The  eye  may  be  simple  or  componnd,  singte  or  mi^tiplied, 
fixed  or  moveable:  it  may  be  enoaaetf  hi'  a  nard  transparent ' 
shell;  or  lie  deeply  imbedded  within. the  protection  of  a 
bony  socket;  or  project  from  the  aoxftuje  of  the  head  at  the 
extremity  of  a  sensitive  and  retractile  bom:  it  may  bo 
adapted  for  near  or  distant,  oblique  or  direct  vision;  for 
feeing  in  a  strong  or  a  weak  light,  in  a  d^nse  or  in  a  rare 
medinm ;  or  it  may  be  tomoi  so  as  to  accommodate  itself 


to  each  of  these  conditions  in  its  turn :  and  these  peeuliari. 
ties  will  all  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  in  strict  *e-  i 
cordanbe  with  the  exigencies  of  the  animal.  Mare  dif*r- 
ence  in  bodily  size,  and  the  proportionate  redaction  or 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  eye,'  is  sufficient  to  ctlnstitute  a 
reason  for  a  dHference  iti  its  structure,  and' may  suggest  an 
taplanatioii  whin  such  discrepancies  are  Observed  to  exist 
in  ahimals  otherwise  alike.  '   

■  "  Yet,  with  ■  all' the  varieties  in  confignration  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  'it  is  raiher  in  ibrm  than  ih  substance 
Aiat  the  eyes  of  kniinals -difier  'fixim 'ea<^ 'Other.  The 
organ  has  alwayk  a  conrmdh  purpose,  and  is  essentially 
the  same"  in  all  cases:  that  is,  we  find  an  ass^blsgb  tn 
the  i^The  'fVindametltal  parts,  generally  anmnged  in  the 
same  ordn,  even  when  oar  powers'  of  olwerwtion  are 
asnsted  by  the  microscope,  aild  until  -  all  traces  of  o^anisa- 
tton  tare  lost  in  extrtme  temuty  of  texture  and  the  transpa- 
rency which  results  from  it.  '  And  although  there  are  re- 
finemcmts  ?n  the'  ' structure  of  the  organ  of  which  we  du  not 
know  the  pur^pose,  and  certain  delicate  edjostments  hi  the 
ktei^se  of  the  fkculty  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  instru- 
ment, yet  upon  the  whole  we  can  dMh^  the  principles 
upon  which  the  e^e  is  constrbcted,  add  assign  the  uses  of  [ 
its  several  parts  with  great  certainty  from  oiu:  knowledge  vi  ! 
optical  and  physiological  laws. 

'  Having  offered  these  far^fhtory  remarks  on  the  organ  in  ' 
genera],  we 'now  proceed  to  the  most  int^sting  of  its  varie- 
ties^the  hnraan  eye.  We  propose,  in  the  tot  place,  to 
describe  its  anatomical  stnlcture  at  some  leilgdi,  noticiiig 
as  we  proiieed,  or  Subsequently,  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able peculiarities  in  &e  eyes  of  other  animals.  We  shall 
then  iadd  a  fbw  observations  dn  the  ph;rsiol(^  of  viuon,  and 
complete  our  accouttt  of  the  organ  with  an  oudine  of  ita 
most  important  diseasesin  the  human  subject. 

The  object,  or  what  may  bfe  called  the  general  problem, 
of  ihe  beautiftil  mechanism  we  have  to  consider;  is  to  com- 
bine distinctness  and  extent  of  vision  with  the  security  and 
maintenance  of  the  org^n,  knd  the  utmost  convenience  in 
using  it.  The  parts  associated  for  these  purposes  are  the 
orfti/*,  or  sockets;  of  the  eye;  the  optic  nerve  ;  the  eyeball. 
or  globe,  with  its  contents,  and  the  external  muscles  which 
move  and  suspend  it ;  the  eyelids ;  the  laaymal  apparatus : 
the'  nerves  afid  vessels  wmch  supt>ly  these  parts;  and  the 
mass  of  fatty  and  cellular  Substance  which  ismateB  and  sup- 
ports them.  We  shall  describe  these  parts  nearly  in  the 
order  in  which  tfaey  have  been  enumerate^ 

Olr&i'te.— Tfae'eyes'With  their  appei^dages  are  lodged  in 
two  symmetrical  toomy  cavities  in  the  s&iH,  completed  in 
front  In-  the  eyelids,  but  elsewhere  entirely  circumscribed  by 
bone,  uie  office  of  which,  U  need  haidly  be  said,  is  to  ptih 
tect  them  ftvm  injtiry,  knd  from  any  preasute  that  might 
tobarra^  the  perfect  freedom  and  pre6iBion  of  their  move- 
ments, These  cavities  are  called  the  orbits,  orbital  fossa, 
or  sockets  of  tiie  eye.  Seven  bones  of  the  cranium  or  ftce, 
Which  w'e  need  not  enumerate,  enter  Into  the  composition  ot 
eadi.  They  are  separated  from  each  ot^er  in  their  whole 
depth,  which  is  about  two  inches,  by  the  posterior  ehambeit 
of 'the  node.  Thc^are  conical  in  shape,  or,  more  strictly 
speAing,  pyramidal,  and  obscurely  qaadningnlar.  The 
tapex  is  directed  backwards ;  the  base,  abottt  ah  iuefa  and  a 
quarter  in  width,  is  idirected  forwards,  with  a  considerable 
riidihation  outwards  &i  towards  the  temple.  The  margin  is 
less  prominent  at  the  enter  side  than  elsewhere,  so  that 
Vhen  'viewed  laterally  it  presents  a  wide  semicircular  no^ 
with  the  concavin  forwaith.  One  object  of  the  divergence 
(tf  the  orbits,  ana  of  this  fetreating  curvatnre  of  tfae  outer 
margin,  is  Obviously  to  incmse  the  extent  of  "vinon.  If  the 
point  of  the  finger  be  hdd  before  the  eye,'  and  carried  gra-  i 
dimlly  back  towards  the  ear,  it  will  be  observed  that,  ta 
oons^uence  of  this  arrangement,  it  can  be  seen  long  aAer 
it  has  got  behind  avertic^  plane  touchingtfae  front  of  both 
eyes,  which,  taken  together,  are  thus  en^loA  to  sweep  over 
an  angle  of  about  HZr,  or  20°  oh  each  side  behind  the  tan- 
gent plane.  'Above  and  below,  the*  edge  is  un^reut  aswdl 
as  prominent,'  and  the  socket  is  Oenffan  a  little  wfdv 
within  than  at  the  margin  itsel£  so  that  it  sightly  overhanii 
tiie  eyeball  at  these  points.  The  fmier  nasal  sides  paa 
dir^tly  backwards  and  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  Ow 
roof  is  horizontal ;  consequently  tlie  conical  form  of  ihe 
cavity  arises  from  tfae  inclination  of  the  outer  side  and 
floor.  In  the  angle  between  these  sides,  and  in  that  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  nxtf,  there  are  two  long  in^julu 
sHts.  The  former  opens  into  tlK4^  hi^oichetween  the 
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tangle  nd  the  buik  of  thf  upper  jaw;  it  u  eaOed  the/ora- 
men  heerufn  ifi/lmui,  or  spAeno-maxilltmfJliture,  and  gives 
twHBge  to  a  branch  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  vbich 
piercing  the  bone,  passes  beneath  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and 
emerges  upon  the  cheek  through  a  hole  just  beneath  the 
lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  about  a  third  part  from  the  inner 
an^le  of  the  eye.  The.  other  slit,  which  is  called  the  tphe- 
notdat  Jissvre,  ox/oramm  Imerurn  superius,  opens  into  the 
cavity  of  the  head,  and  transmits  another  ,brand»  of  the 
fifth  pair,  wbich  passing  within  the  orbity  along  the  roo^ 
comes  Qut  through  an  opposite  notch  in  its  upper  margin, 
and  is  distributea  upon  the  forehead  and  upper  lid.  ThMe 
branches  of  the  flflh  pair,  c^Ied  the  tupra  and  ^^ororbii' 
ary  nerves,  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  that  extruciatiog 
amiclion  the  tie-doutourMx.  Through  the  sphenoidal  fis- 
sure are  likewise  transmitted  the  ophthalmic  veins,  and  all 
the  oUm  nerves  except  the  optic  destined  to  the  eye  fmd  its 
appendages.  A  third  opening,  which  is  circular,  callea  the 
^oramen  opttcum,  of  the  size  of  a  large  quill,  and  Iwdii^ 
also  from  (he  cavity  .of  the  sltuU,  gives  passage  throi^h  the 
sphenoid  bone  to  the  ophthahnic  artery  and  the  optic  nerva 
It  is  directed  obliquely  outward^  and  forwards,  and  is 
situated  at  the  apex  or  back  part  of  the  ,orbit,  in  the  ancle 
between  the  na^l  side  and  the  roo£,,  In  the  same  ao^ 
close  to  the  margin,  that  is  just  within  the  corner  of  .the  eye 
near  the  nose,  there  is  a  deep  groove  leading  into  the  laory- 
mal  canal,  to  wbich  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  here- 
after. 

Optic  nsrvet. — ^Xhe  optic  nerves,  arising  at  t|ie  hack  part 
of  the  txain,  with  which  tt^y  have  extensive  and  important 
connections,  not  only  where  they  seem  to,  originate^  in  the 
corpora  quadri^emina,  but  throughout  the  whole  ef  the 
first  part  of  their  coarse  within  die  eranium,  pass  horifOD- 
tally  forward  above  the  floor  of  that  cavity,  OQnve^ng 
towards  each  other  till  they  meet,  when  they  become  closely 
united.  It  is  probable  that  they  not  mer^y  meet,  but  cross 
each  other,  the  greater  part,  if  not  tlfe  whole,  of  the  nerve 
from  the  right  side  of  the  brain  going  to  the  fiye,  and 
nee  vertS.  It  has  been  ingeniously  supposed  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  (PkiL  Trans.  1824),  in  order  to  account  for  some 
singular  phenomena  of  disordered  and  healthy  vision,  that 
this  dectuaation  or  crossing  takes  place  only  with  respect 
to  those  parts  of  each  nerve  which  lie  towards  the  other ; 
BO  that  each  supplies  the  outer  half  of  one  eye  and  the 
inner  half  of  the  other.  This  he  conceives  would  explain, 
nmong  othw  things,  the  correspondent^  between  the  Aomo- 
togoug  pomtt  of  the  two  eyes,  which  may  he  defined  as 
those  points  whieh  see  the  same  object  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  verify  such  speculations  by  dissec- 
tioD,  from  the  softness  and  apparent  hompgenei^  of  the 
parts.  In  flsh*  the  optic  nerves  cross  each  other  entirely 
without  touching;  and  in  man,  when  the  sight  of  one  eye 
has  been  lost,  the  nerve  beyond  the  point  of  union  within 
(he  cranium  has  been  observed  to  he  wasted  or  diseased 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  atTeeted  eye.  [Brain  ; 
Nbrtb.]  Beyond  the  point  of  junction  the  nerves  again 
diverge  flrom  each  other,  and  passing  into  the  npHc  foramm, 
become  invested  in  a  tough,  fiex£le,  and  fibrous  sheath, 
which  is  a  tubular  {^oduction  of  the  strong  membrane 
-ailed  the  dura  mater  which  linos  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 
The  outer  part  of  this  sheath  is  reflected  off  as  the  nerve 
antera  the  orbit,  and  expanding,  adheres  to  the  bony  surfsoe 
of  that  cavity  duoughout.  becoming  its  periptttum.  The 
nerves,  continumg  td  diverge,  reach  the  eye-bidl  after  a 
somewhat  tortuous  course  of  »fi  incl^.in  length.  Tlie.  cur- 
vature and  laxity  of  the  optic  never  give  f^Uity  to  the 
movements  of  the  globe,  and  preserve  the  delicate  struc- 
tures within  it  as  well  as  the  nerve  itself  from,  the  injurious 
effects  of  tension.  Its  length  is  such  as  to  allow  the  eye- 
ball to  project  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of  the  soc^t,  in 
front  and  to  afford  space  behind  for  the  action  of  the 
muscles  whieh  move  it,  and,  a  suitable,  distance  between 
their  points  of  attachment  Inicluding  the  thickness  of  the 
shaath,  it  is  about  one-sixth  itf  aninph  in  diameter.  It  dees 
not  consist,  like  other  nerves  of  a  bundle  of  distinct  fibres, 
but  of  a  medollary  pulp  inclosed  .ip  minute  transparent 
tubes.  The  sheath  is  piereed  half  an  inch  from  the  globe 
by  a  vessel  caUed  the  arttria  cmUraiu  nHrue,  which,  accom- 
panied bf  aevenl  small  veins,  reaches,  the  axis  of  the  nerv^ 
and  passes  with  it  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  nerve 
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does  not  enter  the  back  of  the  globe  exaedy  m  Ae  ma  of 

vision,  but  about  the  fifth  {wxt  of  an  inch  from  iU  in  a  hori- 
sontal  line,  on  the  inner  or  nasal  sid^  and  subtending  an 
angle  of  about  23°  at  the  centre  of  the  eye.  At  this  point 
the  dimensions  of  t)ia  sheath  are  suddenly  contracted,  and 
it  terminates  in  a  thin  cul-de-sac,  pierced  with  minute  holes 
or  pores,  hence  called  the  lamina  cribrota  (sieve-like  plate; 
Through  these  pores  the  pulp  of  the  nerve,  divested  of  its 
tubular  involucre,  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  globe  in 
divided  portions;  but  immediately  reuniting,  expands  at 
the  back  of  the  eye  into  a  delicate  cup-shaped  membrane, 
with  the  ,concavity  directed  forwards.  This  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  called  the  rvA'na ; ,  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  eye,  having  a  ueculiar  and  exclusive  sensi- 
bility to  the  impressions  of  lignt,  of  which  immediate  notice 
is  conveyed  ftom  it  along  the  collected  nerve  to  the  brain. 
All  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  vision  are  snbordinate 
to  this ;  and  their  whole  ofAce,  independently  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  omn  as  a  part  of  a  living  body,  is  to  reeii- 
late  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye,  and  to  dis* 
tribute  it  in  sudi  a*  way  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina,  that 
the  impression,  which!  if  immediately  received,  would  be 
confiiscd  and  general,  may  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
visible  surfbce  of  the  object 

Met^icenum  of  distinct  Vision. — A  specific  account  of 
the  several  provisions  which  conduce  to  this  end  will  be 
more  readily  apprehended  if  the  circumstances  which  make 
each  of  them  necesssry  be  first  briefly  passed  under  review, 
and  the  requisite  parts  bo  supposed  to  Iw  added  to  the  retina 
in  succession. 

The  most  elementaty  fact  that  we  know  respecting  light 
is*  1)ut  it  prooeeda  in  straight  lines  or  nya  from  every 
point  of  a  luminous  or  nraminated  body.  A  sensitive 
surface  or  retina  presented  nakedly  to  such  a  body  would 
therefore  intercept  innuiAeiable  cones  or  pencils  of  liriit, 
each  diverging  from  a  different  point  of  the  object.  But 
each  point  of  the  retina  must  also  be  considered  in  that 
case  as  the  apex  of  a  oone  of  rays  converging  upon  it  fVom 
every  part  of  the  object ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  various 
intpressions  thus  reoeived  upon  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time  would  be  undistinguishable  flrom  each  other.  All 
therefore  that  we  can  conceive  to  he  communicated  to  the 
mind  by  the  sum  of  such  indefinite  impressions  over  the 
whole  retina,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
object,  and  possibly  a  general  idea  at  iti  direction.  But  if 
there  were  more  objeets  than  one,  or  that  one  had '  parts  or 
magnitude'  even  this  ineonsidenUe  addition  to  the  mem 
sense  of  lig^t  and  ecdour  would  he  impossible.  The  con- 
flision  resulting  flrom  the  simultaneous  impressions  of  a 
multitude  of  peneils  of  light  on  the  same  surfiwe  would 
be  partly  ranoved  if  the  seat  of  pereeptifn  were  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  eavity  capable  of  being  turned  to  each 
object  or  each  part  of  the  same  object  in  sncoession,  inas- 
much as  this  would  prevent  the  interference  of  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  parts  not  actually  under  contemplation ;  but 
an  indistinctness  would  still  remain  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  field  of  view,  only  remeoiable  by  narrow- 
ing the.  cavity  to  a  mere  capillary  tube,  upon  the  inconve- 
nienoe  of  which  we  need  not  enlarge. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  he  the  effect  of  a  very  simple 
addition  to  the  cavity.   We  will  sugpose  it  to  be  closed  in 
firout  by  a  dark,  soreep.  perforated  with  a  small  central  hole 
in  the  section  represented  in^.  I. 

A. 
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In.  this  case  pencils  of,  mys  .anjaiiing  eaob  other  from  A 
and,B,  the.  top.wnd  hflttom  of  an.  object*  would  inpinge.at 
a  and  b  upon  different  parts  of  the  retina.,.  "B^  thin  means 
the  advantages  of  a  Large  and  *  small  .field  of  view  woujd  be 
oomhined.  a  distriM«d  impression  of  the  object  wiould  he 
produee^  and.  its  aevenl  pwAs  would  be  seene^wi^fely  and 
w  their  proper  nlative  Rituatjonsh.  Th^.efreet^aE  Weasily, 
shown  by  holding  a  eaid.  iwrdd(bm^j.ted«^yna^ 
hide,  jwar  n.^wfme,  aq^.tbrpivancitbe  (yoftnimyyjt  irinll 
at  a  litUft  distance.  Such  a  scnen  is  termed  the  trw. 
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But  stiU  the  rays  from  each  point  of  the  object  would  be 
diflbsed  over  k  9paee,  instead  of  being  collected  upon  a  sepa- 
rate pant  of  the  nu^ee,  and  the  impreuions  of  eonti|^ou8 
pencils  would  in  Mine  degree  overlap  and  confuse  each 
othor.  This  ineonvenienoe  m^ht  be  lessened  by  eontraoting 
ttw  opening  but  another  cause  of  indistinctness  would 
then  M  introduced  in  the  diminished  utmisuon  of  light 


Both  evils  might  be  avoided  if  a  lens  of  a  proper  con- 
struction were  fixed  behind  the  screen  (as  iafig.Z),  Pencils 
diverging  from  sius^e  points  of  the  object  wotdd  thus  he 
admitted  through  ute  opening,  which  we  will  call  the  pupil, 
and  would  be  made  to  converge  to  single  points  on  the 
surface,  and  the  impression  would  now  be  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  object,  A  being  distinctly  seen  in  its  true 
place  and  direction  from  a,  and  B  from  b. 

But  additional  provisions  would  be  neeessiary  to  bring 
this  arrangement  to  the  requisite  decree  of  perfection.  In 
the  first  place  the  retina  must  be  adjusted  to  correspond  in 
shape  witn  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  Tliis  purpose 
migot  he  accomplislMd,  if  the  walls  of  the  cavity  were  com- 
posed of  flexible  materials,  by  interposing  a  transparent 
fluid  between  the  lens  and  the  retina,  which,  by  its  uniform 
distension,  would  constrain  the  latter  to  take  and  retain  the 
form  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere. 

Again,  although  the  diagram  has  been  otherwise  drawn 
fx  an  obvious  leason,  our  amnnment  hitherto  sup- 
poses the  object  to  be  very  small,  and  to  he  seen  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  eye ;  but  if  obUque  as  well  as  direct 
pencils  are  to  be  brought  to  a  focus,  that  the  lateral 
vision  may  be  also  ditHtuiU  «  second  refracting  body,  of  a 
proper  form,  most  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lens.  This 
may  be  done  very  conveniently,  with  the  further  advantage 
of  comtfleting  the  cavity,  by  adding  a  transparent  portion 
to  its  walls  ill  front  of  the  screen,  to  be  likewise  distended 
with  fluid  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  shape  of  a  s^ment  of  a 
sphere  {fig.  3.) 

Fig.  9. 


Itis  also  desirable  that  the  back  of  the  screen  and  the 
interior  of  the  cavity  should  be  blackened,  that  the  rays 
may  be  extinguished  after  impact  upon  the  retina,  lest  any 
internal  reaction  should  interfere  with  the  impressions  on 
other  parts.  Tlie  expediency  of  this  provision  is  always 
kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of  opti<»l  instruments,  and 
may  be  made  evident  by  looking  at  a  bright  object  through 
a  polished  metal  tube.  The  oowurin^  matter  is  called  the 
tnementum  nigrvm,  or,  simply,  the  ptgnunt- 

The  only  remaining  ard&e  to  secure  the  perfection  of 
the  organ  that  need  be  mentioned  in  this  synopsis  of  its 
most  essential  provisions,  is  to  endow  the  pupil  with  the 
faculty  of  contraction  and  enlargement  according  to  the 
quanti^  of  light  If  it  were  of  a  constant  sixe,  more  light 
would  be  concentrated  upon  the  retina  from  a  bright  or  a 
near  object  than  from  one  comparatively  distant  or  jfaintly 
illuminated;  and  as  the  sensibiUQr  of  the  retina  must 
remain  the  same,  the  dinuoportiim  would  occasion  dimness 
of  sight  in  one  case  and  Milling  in  the  i^ier,  and  might 
even  impair  the  nerve. 

We  have  thus  imagined  all  the  parts  to  he  built  np  in 
raeeesBion  that  en  of  jnimary  impwtanoe  (as  fiu  as  «e 
know)  in  the  construcUon  of  an  oi|;ui  of  ditJiml  vinoR, 
and  the  figure  to  which  we  have  arrived  might  pass  as  a 
tolerabhr  eorreefr  diagram  of  the  human  «y«. 

IlMlftwseriigkcaiidsaiMtionreqnin  Out  there  sfaonU 


he  a  genml  tyfn  in  Uie  stmoture  of  these  parts,  and  m  i 
tual  relation  among  them  as  to  density,  form,  and  poaitien. 
But  this  does  not  preclude  much  variety ;  a  diffeteuAe  sf 
position,  for  instance,  may  be,  and  fretjuentiy  is.  compeii> 
sated  by  a  c<»resp(mding  difference  in  form  or  density 
eithtf  of  the  same  or  other  parts.  Hence  the  problem  of 
distinct  vision  has  many  solutions,  each  perfect  in  its  kind. 
In  &ct  nothing  can  be  more  divcTsifled  in  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, or  mor^  uniform  in  those  which  are  essential,  tiian 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  eye  in  different  animals:  it 
is  never  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  species,  however 
closely  they  may  be  allied;  but  we  constantly  find  the 
retina,  the  lens,  and  the  pigment,  and  seneraUy  the  iris, 
enclosed  of  course  in  some  kind  of  capsule,  transparent  in 
front  and  partly  occupied  by  oomplementaiy  fluids.  To 
this  there  are  sonw  euoption^  iriiien  however  vre  believe 
to  be  only  apparent  Taus  the  larvm  of  mai^  insects,  the 
cercarue,  and  other  mictosoopic  animalcules,  and  some  of 
the  molluscs,  have  red  or  black  spots  upon  their  surftee, 
which  are  undoubtedly  eyas,  and  are  thought  by  some  to 
be  little  more  than  ex^nsions  of  an  optic  nerve  beneath  a 
thin  coloured  membrane  to  absorb  the  light,  and  in  some 
unknown  way  to  distribute  its  impressions.  But  when 
observation  kils  us,  our  presumptions  with  respect  to 
natural  phenomena  should  be  guided  byanali^ana  accord 
with  known  principles ;  and  as  nothing  that  we  know  of 
light  enables  us  to  conceive  how  so  inartificial  a  construc- 
tion as  this  can  account  fbr  the  acute  vision  obviously 
enjc^ed  by  some  of  these  snimals,  we  are  disposed  to 
adopt  another  view  of  such  coloured  points,  and  to  consider 
them  as  a  congeries  of  extremdy  minute  but  per&ctly 
formed  eyes  of  the  usual  eonstraction,  of  whi<^  the jpigmeat 
alone  is  visible  frtnn  its  opacity  and  abondance.  The  my- 
riads of  simple  eyes  observed  under  the  microscope  to  be 

Souped  together  in  the  compound  organs  of  ^e  perfect 
sect  and  other  articulated  animals,  as  the  scorpion  and 
crab,  afford  sbong  anal<^;ieal  grounds  for  this  ojanton. 

We  now  resume  our  aeeount  of  the  anatomkal  atmct&re 
of  the  human  eye. 


Scotkm  of  Uit  ■pbarieal  mrihcM  of  Uw  vj%  tvfn  Am  Mtanl  i 
drolM  owplctad  la  doU«d  Udm. 

a.3el«iaUe.  A,  C«nM.  cAaMor  nrfkcc  «ri«i.  4.  PaitMla 
ofl«H.  «, CmtK of tb* sye.  /latatnedonof llMubordiiMtvMoBwiik 
tbe  ba^  of  tbt  e J*,  f .  Entasnas  oftbt  afide  wrnu 

Olobe.-—Tba  giobe»  ac  ^eballt  contains  the  parts  imme- 
diatefy  coneemea  in  vision.  It  nmsists  of  very  unequal 
portitms  of  two  sphetes  <i  a  difiierent  siie,  which  have  a 
common  eirenlar  intersection  in  a  transverse  vertical  ptanev 
much  nearer  the  front  than  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  iris,  or 
coloured  screen,  perforated  cenbidly  by  tlu  pupil,  nearly 
occupies  the  situation  of  this  imaginE^  plane,  but  is,  strictly 
speaking,  behind  it.  The  {tosterior  and  larger  pcH-tion 
is  circumscribed  by  the  sclerotic  membrane,  except  in  front 
where  it  may  be  considered  as  bounded  by  the  iris :  it  is 
rather  less  than  an  inch  in  diameto*,  and  constitutes  about 
five-sixths  of  the  surfoce  of  the  globe.  (.Ftg.  4,  a.)  The  in- 
cluded space  is  occupied  by  the  choroid  membrane  and  re- 
tina, the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours,  the  ciliary  body 
and  processes,  and  a  smaU  part  of  the  aqueous  humoor.  The 
anterior  portion,  which  forms  about  a  qnarta-  of  a  sphen^ 
thirteen-twentiedu  of  an  inch  in  diameter  {Fig.  4,  b),  and 
ooenpies  the  remaining  sixth  part  of  the  surace  H  the 

C'  '»e,  eontaiiu  the  rest  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  is 
nded  in  front  by  the  transparent  and  sKghdjr  prominent 
disc  set  in  the  Bcl«Hotie  like  a  watdi^^lass  in  its  metaUia 
rim.  and  known  as  thej«p<(9|^(Oit!>l^$l^tm*  ^ 
transversa  chord,  or  the  dtaneter  of  flie  cirae  w  onioB  W 
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twean  tfae  cornea  tnd  aelerotio  is  nine-twentiethi,  or  netriy 
half  ao  ineh  in  length. 

The  globe  derives  its  flrmneiB  to  the  touch  from  the  dis- 
teosion  of  the  contained  fluids :  its  capahility  to  bear  that  dis- 
tensioDt  which  insures  the  permanence  of  its  shape,  is  due  to 
the  flexible  but  stroog  and  inelastic  outer  covering  or  tunic, 
consisting  as  we  have  said  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 


SmUod  oTUm  |loba  of  (ha  ri(lit  aja  Unon^fa  thf  opiie  twrrt. 

0.  MdaroUe;  \eoniMt  o.  chorotd ;  rf,  letlaa;  «,Tlti«au  bmnaaii  /,  eryital- 
lina  hamoiii  oi  Unti  g,  aqtuioaB  huBoar:  A,  i,  clUary  llnment  i  h,  ci- 
liary proec(m;;,oni  lecTKUof  Ihe  clUaiy  body)  m,  canal  of  Petit ;  a,  fora- 
BiaDor8o«nBiariaf;D.Bliaathortli«osl(aiiRTe;>,iabaUiK«  orUunarre  j 
V,  arteria  caotfaUa  ratlnB. 

Selerotie.  {Fig.  5,  a.)  The  sclerotic  membrane  is  so 
called  from  its  toughness  (n\ttp6c,  hard,  rigid).  It  may 
be  considered 'as  an  ex^nded  prolongation  of  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerre,  which  it  resembles  in  its  interwoven 
fibrous  texture.  Its  inner  aurftice  is  continuous  with 
the  lamina  cribrosa  already  mentioned.  Immediately 
around  this  part  it  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thiclC 
and  gradually  becomes  thinner  as  it  approaches  the  cornea, 
vhloD  it  slightly  overlaps.  The  two  structures  are  not 
separated  by  an  abrupt  line,  but  are  blended  together, 
and  adhere  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be  torn  asunder 
without  great  force.  The  thin  glistenmg  tendons  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  globe,  or  rather  their  smooth  outer 
lamins,  are  spread  over  and  incorporated  with  the  sclerotic 
in  front,  approaching  each  other  till  they  unite  near  its 
junction  with  the  cornea.  Thoy  render  it  somewhat  thicker 
ir  this  situation  than  in  the  spaces  between  tbem  or  behind 
the  line  where  they  begin  to  be  inserted.  This  front  part 
of  the  capsule  of  the  eye  is  called  the  tunica  atbuginea, 
trova  the  whiteness  characteristic  of  all  tendinous  parts. 

Conjunctiva.  The  albuginea  is  defended  from  contact 
with  the  air  by  a  transparent  mucous  membrane,  continuous 
with  that  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  eye-Uds.  It  is 
called  the  conjunctiva  reflexa  or  adnata,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  conjunctiva  propria  of  the  lids.  It  is  very  loosely 
connected  to  the  sclerotic  at  first  to  fecilitate  the  movement 
of  the  globe:  as  it  advances  forward  it  becomes  more 
clodely  attached  to  the  albuginea ;  and  hence  extending  to 
the  cornea,  adheres  intimately  to  its  mai^n  and  over  its 
whole  sur&ce.  The  coiijunctiva  is  the  most  sensitive  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  body  to  all  painful  impressions,  except 
cold,  especially  where  it  invests  the  cornea.  The  smallest 
particle  of  foreign  matter  in  contact  with  it  gives  intole- 
rable pain,  and  makes  the  set  of  winkmg  to  clear  it  away 
imperative  on  the  will;  and  hence  its  chief  and  moat  essential 
use  as  put  of  the  delicate  organ  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
^dered  as  the  guardian.  If  the  nerve  which  supplies  it 
with  sensibility  he  divided  or  ityured,  incidental  causes  of 
P.CL.  No.  612. 


irritation  are  sufiered  to  produce  their  iigurioufi  effects 
unheeded,  and  the  ^e  toon  beoomes  inflamed,  ulcoratei, 
and  is  destroyed. 

Corrua.  {Fig.  5,  b.)  The  cornea  is  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  sclerotic  except  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  is  equally 
tough  though  rather  more  flexible,  and  of  a  much  closer 
and  more  even  texture.  Its  inner  surface  is  coneavet  and 
nearly  parallel  to  its  outer  sur&ce ;  it  is  however  rather 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  elsewhere,  and  the  general  slat^ 
ment  that  it  has  no  share  in  efiiacting  the  conveigence  of  in- 
cident rays  on  aeeount  of  the  para^elism  of  its  surfaces  is 
therefore  not  quite  correct.  It  is  covered  externally,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  by  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  lined  in- 
ternally by  a  delicate  elastic  membrane.  The  bulk  of  the 
tunic,  or  cornea  proper,  consists  of  several  layers  which 
slide  upon  each  other  when  the  membrane  is  rubbed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  are  separated  in  the  natural  state 
by  a  limpid  fluid  contained  in  a  delicate  cellular  structure. 
Iliis  fluid  gives  plumpness  to  the  outer  surfbce,  which  is 
represented  by  some  authorities  to  be  not  exactly  spherical, 
but  of  that  kind  which  would  be  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  of  small  excentricity  about  its  long  axis. 


Tha  aclarotie  pvtt"  ranored.  and  lha  mt  tanad  bMkAaliowlliB  lha  Choroid 
Coat  and  Irlt. 

Chorioid  or  Choroid  membrane.  (Pig  5,  c  Fig.  6.)  We 
nave  now  to  consider  the  internal  tunics  of  the  eve,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  choroid,  or,  more  properly,  morioid 
membrane,  so  called  from  some  resemblance  in  the  floo- 
culence  of  its  outer  surface  to  the  chorion,  or  external 
investment  of  the  ovum.  This  is  a  thin  soft  dark-brown 
structure  in  contact  with  or  lining  nearly  the  whole  con- 
cave surface  of  the  sclerotia  It  may  be  said  to  originate 
around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  passes 
through  it  before  it  expands  into  the  retina;  and  it  ter- 
minates in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ciliary  ligament 
or  circle  {jig.  5,  t),— a  flattened  band  of  grey  matter,  about 
the  seventh  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  attached  to  the 
sclerotic  internally  near  its  junction  with  the  cornea. 
In  these  situations  the  two  membranes  adhere  with  some 
firmness;  they  are  elsewhere  connected  by  vessels  which 
pierce  the  outer  and  ramifV  upon  the  inner  membrane,  and 
by  the  filaments  of  a  fine  intermediate  cellular  tissue. 
But  the  connexion  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  readily  broken 
by  gentle  inflation  with  a  blow-pipe  insinuated  through  a 
puncture  in  the  sclerotic,  without  injury  to  the  fragile 
texture  of  the  choroid.  The  choroid  consists  almost  entirely 
of  amultitude  of  minute  vessels,  curiously  interlaced,  and 
communicating  freely  with  each  other.  It  is  supplied 
with  blood  by  15  or  20  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
which  pierce  the  sclerotic  round  the  entrance  of  the  nerve, 
and  are  at  first  distributed  externally  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sphere ;  hut  they  finally  pass  inwards,  and 
terminate  in  a  dose  and  uniform  vascular  expansion 
over  the  whole  concave  surfttce.  This  is  called  the  tunic 
of  Ruysch,  who  erroneously  considered  it  as  a  distinct 
membrane.  The  innumerable  veins  of  the  choroid,  or 
vauB  vortieottBt  an  arranged  with  great  elegance  and 
regularity  in  arched  and  drooping  branches,  like  the  boughs 
of  the  weeping  willow ;  they  are  very  conspicuous  upon 
the  outer  surface,  above  the  first  exterior  ramifications  of 
the  arteries.  iPig-  6.)  They  unite  in  four  or  five  common 
tnmks,  which  emerge  through  the  sclerotic  at  equal  in- 
tervals behind  the  middle  of  the  eye-hall.  The  outer  sur- 
&oe  of  the  choroid  ia  somewhat  rough  and  flocculent;  the 
inner  surface,  upon  which  the  retina  is  expanded,  ia  de- 
Ucately  smooth  and  even.  Both  are  abundantly  covered 
with  the  pigment,  whidh  is  secreted  by  every  part  of  the 
choroid,  ana  pervades  its  loose  and  porous  texture. 

Pigment.— hi  man  this  matter  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
in  most  other  animals  it  is  black,  and  hence  is  very  com- 
monly called  the  jiigmmUtm  nufrwn.   It  appears  undor 
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llw  nieroteope  to  eotuiit  of  h«»woDil  pirtielas  uimnged 
ndo  1^  tiAt  lik«  the  edk  of  k  honejroBmb.  It  kdhoM 
yvrj  loQielj,  w  tfamt  Then  the  lur&ees  covered  with  it  ere 
drawn  t*  end  fro  in  water,  it  becomei  diffiued,  and  be 
washed  off.  The  choroid  thus  treated  is  finind  to  he  of 
the  lame  whitiih  or  grey  eolonr  whh4i  ehaneterixea  the 
oilianr  Ugament.  In  the  natural  state  of  the  parts,  not  only 
the  enoroid,  but  the  cellular  tissue  on  its  external  surftce, 
and  the  inside  of  the  sclerotic  are  deeply  stained  bv  the 
pigment,  which  shows  through,  and  oeeasions  the  bluish 
tint  of  the  white  of  the  eye  in  penoni  of  delicate  com- 
plexion. But  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  the  pig- 
nt  is  retained  by  an  expansion  finer  than  a  spider's  web, 
yet  of  close  texture,  which  may  he  oaUed  after  its  (Usoorerer 
the  membrane  of  Dalrymple.  By  this  means  the  transpa- 
nnoy  of  the  retina  is  presarred.  It  is  [wobable  that  tnis 
membrane  of  &e  pigment  is  of  a  wtrotu  kind,  and  that 
it  is  refleeted  at  tM  t^tio  and  dliary  nuvgina  of  the 
eboraid,  and^  passes  over  the  whole  posterior  surface  of 
the  ratina,-MhuB  doubly  defended  from  absolute  eontaot 
with  the  pigment.  The  choroid  ia  not  the«nly  part  which 
secretes  tnis  coloring  matter.  It  ia  Ibund  in  equal  or  greater 
abundance  upon  the  back  of  the  iris,  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
efliary  processes,  and  in  bet  wherever  it  is  wanted  to  faci- 
litate vision- 

Tapetum  Ludtbtm.  In  many  animals,  especially  the 
nocturnal  and  carDiT<m>us  tribes,  the  pigment  is  deficient  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  the  surfkee  of  the  choroid  in  that 
situation  presents  a  brilliant  colour  and  almost  metallic 
lustre.  This  is  called  the  tapetum  (tapestry  of  divers  co- 
lours). It  is  of  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow ; 
sometiraes  changeable  like  shot  silk,  and  sometimes  of  a 
flilvery  whiteness.  The  tint  oocupies  various  proportions  of 
tiie  surfroe ;  it  is  most  brilliant  immediately  qmoaite  the 
pupil,  and  paaaea  gradually  into  ibB  d»A  hue  of  the  pig- 
ment There  is  no  vestige  of  a  tapetum  in  the  human 
w:  the  use  of  it  is  not  well  known.  It  probably  causes 
toe  animal  to  see  better  in  the  dusk  and  less  dearly  in  the 
day,  by  nflecting  the  raya  a  seoond  time  through  the  re- 
tina. This  reflection  from  a  very  efibotive  eoncave  minw 
prodiues  a  strong  convergenoe  of  the  nys  which  oome  back 
through  the  pupu,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  well-known  glare 
of  the  eyes  uf  cats  and  other  animals  seen  ia  an  obscure 
light  from  that  particular  distance  at  which  the  emerging 
nys  are  most  oompletely  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  The  hrMdth  of  this  luminous  appearance 
arises  from  the  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil  under  the  cir- 
euBstaiKBa  in  wnieh  it  is  seen. 

Bttina.  Hie  optie  nerv^  harii^  entered  the  interior  of 
the  globe  through  the  sclerotic  and  ehorosd  membranes, 
Arms  a  8li0:ht  prominenoe  at  the  point  of  union  ti  its 
several  p(»tions,  and  thence  spreads  out  in  the  fbrm  of  afine 
transparent  membrane  over  the  whole  eoneave  surftwe  of 
the  choroid,  embracing  the  translucent  body  ealled  the 
vilreoua  humour.  Towuda  the  eheroid  it  appears  to  eonsist 
of  a  mere  homogeneous  pulp  not  very  different  from  the  me- 
dullar; matter  of  the  brain ;  but  it  h  undoubtedly  moat 
elaborately  and  minutely  organixed.  Analogy  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  it  to  have  a  fibrous  arrangement,  aodreoent  obser- 
vationa  of  great  nieety  with  the  microscope  appear  to  lead 
to  the  sane  conclusion.*  Towards  the  vitreous  humour  It 
has  the  atructura  of  a  meat  delicate  vascular  web,  consisting 
of  innumerable  ramiSoationa  of  the  eentral  artery  (which, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  aeoompanies  it  mto  the  in- 
teriw  of  the  ^triw)  and  of  ita  aasodatad  vuna  Its  name 
may  bave  been  derived  frun  the  rut-taork  ibraed  by  die 
visible  branches  of  theae  veisals ;  at  laaat  h  is  not  other- 
wise applicable  to  the  stmctum  of  the  membnuie.  The 
distribution  of  the  central  artery  ma^  be  made  visible  to 
an  observer  in  his  own  we  by  a  ounous  experiment  ftnt 
suggested  by  Purkinj<.  One  eye  being  steadlily  directed  to 
a  suHkce  of  some  uniform  dark  or  neutral  tint,  such  as  a 
wall  painted  of  a  lead  oolour,  and  the  other  eye  closed  by 
the  hand,  the  flame  of  a  small  wax  taper  is  to  be  dowly 
waved  round  and  round,  so  as  to  be  brought  at  every  turn 
at  a  liule  distance  over  the  front  of  the  eye.  The  central 
artery  will  gradually  come  into  view,  at  fliat  obscurely,  and 
■flerwards  more  dearly.  The  experiment  succeeds  best 
after  the  expenenoe  of  several  trials  on  sueoeasive  n^hts. 
The  bra  is  such  as  might  be  expeeted  from  a  branching 
iwt-work  of  vwaabt  the  Unas  am  dark,  with  blight  edges 
«  a  bintlr  inumiDitad  gfooad.  TImm  an  other  Mdss , 
a 


Ot  making  the  experiment,  whiek  show  tho  anpettunae 

mne  distinctly,  but  th^  are  less  simple.  We  ahul  offer  as 
explanation  of  this  a^Mrimant  in  treating  «i>th»  physio- 
logy of  vision,  ^la  rotina  twminates  anwiorly  in  n  thin 
sulloped  edge,  fitting  into  com»ponding  irregnlaritiee 
called  the  ora  terraia  in  the  posterior  mai^  of  um  efliary 
body.  (A^.  5,  /  and  9,  d)  Exactly  opposite  the  pupil  them 
is  a  bright  yellow  spot,  fading  gradually  off  at  the  edges,  and 
having  a  black  point  in  the  centre  precisely  where  the  axis 
of  direct  vision  intersects  the  back  of  the  eye.  (Mg.  5,  n.) 
This  central  point  was  believed  by  its  discoverer,  Soem- 
mering, to  be  an  actual  deficiency  of  the  substance  of  the 
retina;  and  it  is  generally  called  in  consequence  the  fora~ 
men  of  Soemmering.  But  it  is  now  known  to  be  merely  a 
central  abaenoe  of  the  yellow  colour  of  that  part  of  the 
retina  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  pigment  seen  through 
the  ordinary  tnnniarent  texture.  These  awearances  are 
lost  very  slurtly  aner  death,  and  tn  replaced  by  a  minute 
fold,  into  which  the  retina  gsQiors  itself,  reaching  from  the 
place  of  the  central  ndnt  to  tiw  promittonce  wmch  marks 
the  union  of  the  divided  portions  n  the  nerve.*  The  use  of 
this  yellow  ^t  and  omtral  pmnt,  and  of  the  tendency  of 
the  retina  to  assume  a  folded  shape  in  thia  aituation,  is 
not  understood.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  group  of 
appearances  is  a  rudiment  of  the  yellow  dye  of  the  retina 
and  of  the  ptcten  in  birds,  of  which  wo  shall  give  some  ac- 
count in  a  future  part  of  the  article.  They  are  met  with 
only  in  the  eyes  of  man,  the  quadrumaua,  and  some  lixards. 
We  nave  already  described  sufficiently  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  posterior  surihce  of  the  retina,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reduplication  of  that  which  retains  the  pig- 
ment on  the  onpeaed  aurfkoa  of  the  choroid.  Whatever 
may  he  tho  truth  as  to  ^  supposition,  them  is  no  doubt 
of  the  existenoe  of  the  retinsl  mMnhrane,  whidi  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Jacob  of  DubUiu  and  has  been  named  after 
him. 

Vitreous  Hvmrmr.  {Kg,  9,  t  and  7,  d)  The  part  next  in 
order  to  be  described  is  the  vitreous  humour,  behind  which 
the  retina  is  disposed.  It  is  a  transparent  fluid  of  semige- 
latinous  consistence  and  hitrh  refractive  power,  constituting 
about  flve-sixtlu  of  the  hoik  the  gldw.  It  amsiBts  of  a 
fluid  differing  in  no  great  degree  from  water,  contained 
in  a  cellulated  structure  called  the  kyalaid  membrane 
(6aA«c  giauh  from  its  perfect  trsAslucenoy.  The  minute 
cells  are  connected  together ;  for  if  the  external  part  be 
punctured,  the  fluid  contained  in  them  gradually  drains 
away.  This  cellular  structure  is  so  delicate  and  fragile 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  'it  separatdy; 
but  the  membranous  partitioiu  are  rendered  alightiy 
opalina  Iqr  strong  spirit  or  diluted  acids,  and  may  thus  be 


Fig.  7. 
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made  evident.  It  is  condensed  into  a  membrane  of  a 
firmer  oomistenee  upon  the  surfkoe,  which  serves  the 
general  purpoee  of  a  containing  capsule  tx  tho  Tttre- 
OUB  humour,  and  is  strong  enough  to  cause  it  to  preaan 
ita  shape  in  some  degree  wb^n  the  snxinffer  tunitx  of  the 
eye  an  removed.  Thera  is  a  narrow  tubular  dimple  of  somt 
depth  in  the  vitreous  humour  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve,  lined  by  a  trumpet-shaped  production  into  it  of  the 
extonud  membrane,  called  tlie  Avaioid  catuxL  {FSg.  i. 
It  sariM  to  trsnsmit  a  branch  of  the  retinal  artey  wd  a»> 
sooiOsd  veins  ftv  tlioE^nrishment  ef^Ur^UMa  sf 
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ens  in  tha  totus,  uid  parhapi  alio  of  hysloid 
brane,  and  of  tba  aubatanaa  m  the  lans  itatU.  Than  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Titraoui  hiunonr  u  aeenlad  by  the 
auriaoas  d  tba  hjraloid  oella,  but  this  total  artery  is  the 
only  vastite  of  a  naoilar  amngemant  jot  diaeontod  in 
the  part. 


FSg.i. 
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tM  dliMtkin  ofiU  pUti««  of  clMTagt. 

Zstu,  or  Crjfttalline Humour.  (Figs.  5,/;  7,  a;  8.)  The 
cryftalline  (ipvoraXXoc.  crystal)  is  iml»edded  in  a  deep  de- 
pression in  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humour,  a  little 
nearer  the  nasal  than  the  temporal  side  of  the  globe.  It 
haa  the  ftrm  and  Ainetion  of  a  double  convex  lens.  The 
surfbeea  may  be  considered  as  portions  of  two  unequal 
spheres,  tho  anterior  boinf  oonsiderably  flatter  than  the 
poslarior.  Tho  diameter  of  the  sphere  w  which  the  ftvmer 
is  a  s^rnent  is  about  oight-tvelftha,  of  tiie  latter  flve- 
twclfths  of  an  inch.  'The  tbicknesa  of  the  lens,  meaanred 
in  the  axis  of  vision,  is  about^the  sixth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
its  transverse  diameter  is  about  twice  that  length.  (>t'j>.  4, 
ee^dd.)  In  refractive  power  it  is  superior  to  the  other 
transparent  substances  contained  in  the  eye.  Its  consist- 
ence is  gelatinous,  increasing  in  density  from  the  circum- 
ference towards  a  central  nucleus,  which  has  the  tenacity 
of  soft  wax.  It  is  composed  of  an  infinite  succession  of 
thin  eoQcentric  laminn,  arranged  with  the  utmost  regularity 
one  within  another  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  and  every 
such  stratum  or  elliptic  shell  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  ex- 
quisitely minute  fibres  laid  side  by  side,  forming  three 
atpta  like  the  dovos  of  an  orange,  of  which  the  bounding 
or  cleavajge  pianos  diverge  from  the  axis  of  the  leoa  at  angles 
of  120^  in  tno  manner  represented  in  the  annexed  ^ire. 
{Fig.  8.)  If  the  lens  be  hardened  in  strong  spirit,  the  result 
of  thia  ourious  arrangement  is,  that  it  partly  eleavea  into 
three  portions  made  up  of  layers  whidi  may  be  peeled  off 
one  aftiar  another,  each  further  separable  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent into  its  component  parallel  flbrea.  The  spirit  not  lonly 
hardens  the  crystalline  humour,  but  renders  it  opaque ;  and 
the  same  effect  ia  produced  by  plunging  it  in  boiling  water, 
as  every  one  must  nave  observed  in  the  eyes  of  drf^Md  fish. 
In  fact  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  transparent  substance  called 
aidumm  fcund  in  eggs,  and  is  coagulated  by  beat  in  the 
same  way.  The  lens  ia  similarly  constructed  in  the  eyes 
of  other  mammalia;  and  analogous,  though  not  identical, 
anrangemonts  are  otaamrved  in  other  olassea.  In  fish  the 
flbraa  we  have  spolun  of  are  eurioosly  hooked  tt^her  by 
fine  teeth,  resembling  those  of  a  saw.  We  chiefly  owe  the 
discovery  of  these  fiuib  respecting  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  lens  to  the  tabouid  of  Leeuwenhoek,  Young,  and  Brew- 
ster, whose  writing  may  be  consulted  for  much  fUrther  in- 
teresting information  on  the  subject.  The  orrstalline  is  en- 
closed in  a  transparent  and  highly  elastic  meimbranouB  cap- 
sule. repT^ntml  in  /Ig.  6  by  a  white  line,  to  the  regulated 
pressure  of  which  the  preservation  of  its  true  shape,  so  im- 
pcHtant  to  tne  purposes  of  vision,  is  mainly  attributable. 
There  is  no  analogous  structure  in  the  body,  except  the  inter- 
nal lining  of  tbe  cornea  already  mentioned,  which  closely 
resembles  it  in  its  function  with  reference  to  the  surftice  of 
tbe  aqueous  humour.  When  the  lens  is  hardened  in  spirit 
or  boiling  water,  this  capaule  retains  its  nature ;  and  if 
peeled  off,  shrivels  up  and  otiris  upon  itself.  It  may  be 
easily  detached  with  a  pin  from  the  hard  spherical  lens 
of  a  boiled  fish,  and  will  be  found  sifll  poueased  of  its 
peculiar  qualitiea  of  tranqwrenoy  and  elasticity.  The  cap- 
sule is  firmly  attached  to  the  hyaloid  membrane  behind, 
from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  it  neatly.  Whether 
it  has  any  fUrther  eonneetkm  than  that  of  mere  contact 
with  ita  own  eontents,  is  not  eaay  to  show,  or  to  doubt ;  but 
tbe  natun  of  that  oonneotion*  jf  any  exiata,  might  be  ax- 


moted  to  be  obaoUMk  coosi daring  that  both  the  parta  an 
diapbanouB,  and  «»  of  them  almost  liquid  at  tbe  sur&oo  (rf 
contaot.  Indeed  it  has  bean  supposed  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  limpid  fluid  was  aotually  interpoaed  between  the 
lens  and  its  oapsule.  but  this  is  now  shown  to  be  the  reault 
of  imbibition  after  death.  • 

Besidea  its  posterior  attachment  to  the  hvahnd  membrane, 
the  lens,  or  rather  its  oapsule,  bu  eonneoUons  with  other 
parts  which  adjoin  it  laterally  in  front :  the  nature  of  these 
will  be  beat  understood  if  those  parta  be  first  briefly  d^ 
seribed.  At  present,  we  shall  only  remark  upon  it  Author, 
that  tho  graaual  ineraaae  in  its  dentiqr  from  the  oireum- 
(brenee  to  the  centre  ia  a  nrovisun  for  correotiii|;  what  is 
called  the  aberration  qf  gpnerieity,  or  that  impairment  of 
fooaliaing  power  which  reaulta  from  the  too  great  refraction 
of  the  lateral  taya  of  a  pencil  <tf  light  in  passing  through 
a  homogeneous  medium,  such  as  glass,  if  bounded  sphe- 
rical surfkoes. 

Aqueout  Aunottr.— This  fluid,  in  no  respect  distin^ish- 
able  from  Tater  except  in  holding  a  minute  propotion  of 
several  salln,.  ingredients  in  solution,  occupies  the  spaoe  be- 
tween the  lena  and  the  cornea.  The  iris  divides  this  space 
into  two  uneouat  portions  called  tbe  anterior  and  poeterior 
chamber*  of  tne  eye,  and  so  closely  apjmacbes  tbe  lens  that 
near  tbe  margin  of  the  pupil  the  two  surikoes  are  separated 
by  a  mere  film  of  aqueous  humour.  The  cavity  is  Uned 
throughout  by  a  serous  membrane  which  secretes  and  limits 
the  fluid,  and  prevents  it  from  acting  injuriously  upon  sub- 
jacent parts  of  importanoe.  At  leaat  a  membrane  of  thia 
kind  may  be  peelM  off  in  some  animals ;  its  existence  in 
the  human  eye  is  rather  a  matter  of  inference  than  preo£ 

Several  parta  of  much  interest  besides  those  we  bave 
already  noticed  are  contained  in  tho  eavity  of  the  aqoeoua 
humour,  or  form  part  of  its  boundaries.  These  are  the  iris, 
the  ciltary  body  and  processes,  tbe  sone  of  Zinn.  and  the 
canal  cf  Petit, 

/rt>.  {Fig.  A,  A,*  9,  b.)  In  qteaklng  of  the  choroid  we 
have  already  adveried  to  the  flattened  ring  called  the 
ciliary  ligament  {Fig.  5,  i)  which  connects  it  in  front  with 
the  sclerotic.  The  iris  arises  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
thia  ring,  and  is  extended,  as  we  have  seen,  aorou  the 
aqueoua  humour  in  the  tma  of  a  thin  partition  with  a 
round  aperture,  or  pupil,  of  variable  mxe  in  the  centra  or  a 
little  nearer  the  Inner  side,  the  function  of  which,  we  need 
har^T  repeat,  ia  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
into  UM  me,  hf  oontraetiia  when  it  is  in  exoesa,  and  dilating 
when  it  nils  short  of  the  due  amount 
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a,  Pupil;  h,  <m4,  or  beoh  |uut  of  tlie  iri*;  a,  proecteem  of  the  dUeiy  body  i 
d,  fin  irmU  of  the  cilUrv  body,  to  «biih  «  few  ahradi  of  tha  Ttwalftr  veb  of 
Um  ntliw  nnaln  k  use  bed. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  iris  is  too  fkmiliar  to  need 
a  particular  description.  It  is  covered  in  front  with  a  glis- 
tening polished  membrane.  The  brilliancy  of  the  eye 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  light  reflected  by  this 
surface,  and  is  lost  when  its  smoothness  and  transparency 
are  impaired  by  inflammation.  The  poaterior  surikee  of  the 
iris  is  called  the  mwo.  (Fig.  9,  b.)  It  is  thickljr  coated 
with  pigment,  which  ia  prevented  flrom  diffhsing  itself  in 
the  aqueous  humour  by  a  membrane  like  that  of  Dalrymple 
on  the  choroid.  Such  a  provision  is  particularly  needed 
here  on  account  of  the  quick  movements  of  the  part  in  a 
watery  fluid.  The  colouring  iM^fUQgfi^tUQjris  us  mu^ 
anah)gy  witb  the  p^ment   Uu  tut  ■dibatance.  it  foinu 
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no  part  of  the  texture  it  perrades,  sad  whm  the  outer 
membranes  are  removed  by  maceration  in  water,  it  may  be 
washed  away.  Both  have  a  relation  in  quantity  as  well  ai 
in  depth  of  tint  to  Uie  complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair. 
In  the  negro  the  im  ia  of  so  dark  a  hue  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguishefl  jVom  the  pupil ;  while  in  the  white  rabbit 
and  other  albinoes,  ineluding  the  human  variety,  whegre  the 
pigment  is  entirely  wantin[^  from  some  original  malforma- 
tion, the  aubstanoe  of  the  ma  ia  transparent,  and  nfleota 
only  ^  pink  colour  of  the  circulating  blood.  Sach  eyes 
are  daxxled  by  a  stron?  light,  and  probably  see  better  than 
others  in  the  dusk.  The  iris,  if  minutely  injected,  appears, 
like  the  chivoid,  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  vessels. 
It  is  principally  supplied  by  the  two  long  ciliary  arteries 
6)^  whudt  pierce  the  sclerotic  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  optic  nerve  on  either  side ;  and  passing  between  that 
membrane  and  the  choroid,  divide  near  the  edge  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  are  wholly  distributed 
to  the  iris.  Their  branches  are  disposed  in  two  conspicuous 
circles  on  the  Aront  surface,  one  near  the  outer  or  ciliaiv 
maigin,  the  other  not  ftr  from  the  pupil.  But  though 
the  iris  resembles  the  choroid  in  nsctuarity,  it  differs 
essentially  from  it  in  other  respeeta.  It  ia  ridily  anralied 
with  nerves,  which  proceed  to  Uie  iris  and  are  diatribnted 
upon  it  much  in  tne  same  way  «•  the  artwies,  and  ue 
the  medium  of  its  sympathy  with  the  retina,  and  the 
source  uf  its  irritability.  It  also  possesses  a  peculiar  con- 
tractile pownr,  thought  by  some  to  reside  in  fibres  which 
they  represent  to  be  muscular,  and  to  be  dispmed  circu- 
larly in  front  and  at  the  fore  edge,  and  in  a  radwted  fbrm 
behind.  (Fig.  9,  b.)  The  former  of  these  layers  is  sup- 
posed to  contract  and  the  latter  to  dilate  the  pupil.  But 
this  fibrous  appearance  may  he  deceptive,  and  is  attributed 
by  others  to  circular  arrangemente  of  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  to  streaks  and  minute  folds  in  the  membrane  itself. 

Pupil.  (Fig,  9,  a.)  The  pupil  in  the  human  eye  is 
bounded  by  a  sharp  well-defined  circular  edge.  In  other 
tinimals  its  shape  is  subject  to  many  mtietiea  wluoh  may 
often  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  thnr  habits  and  cir> 
cumstances.  In  flsh  it  is  generally  creacentie  or  ii^wfeotly 
quadrangular.  In  herbivorous  animals,  which  often  con- 
tinue to  browse  during  the  night,  it  is  oblong  and  obliquely 
teansvene,  as  in  the  horse  and  sheep.  In  most  serpents 
and  many  rapacious  quadrupeds,  both  aquatic  and  terres- 
trid,  the  pupil,  though  round  and  large  at  night,  is  a  mere 
vertical  slit  when  seen  by  day,  especially  in  the  smaller 
species  of  each  genus,  as  in  the  common  cat  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  larger  cats,  as  the  lion  and  tiger,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  larger  four-footed  reptiles,  the  pupil  again 
becomes  circular.  In  all  birds,  we  believe,  the  pupil  is 
round ;  and  it  may  be  obser\'ed  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  all  sleep  after  night-fall.  In  the  few  nocturnal  species, 
as  the  owls,  the  pupil  is  very  1a^  though  still  round,  ana 
these  birds  always  shun  the  day.  The  loi^  narrow  pupil  is 
in  ikct  a  provision  for  a  greater  variation  in  sise  than  the 
eiroular  nrm  permits,  and  i»  generallv  fbund  in  those 
animals  which  roam  at  night  and  also  see  well  by  day. 
When  atnent  in  such  animals  the  bulk  of  the  organ  is 
commonly  sufficient  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  light  after  sunset  without  this  provision.  In 
the  fcetus  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  vascular  film  called  the 
tnembrana  pupiUaris,  one  function  of  which  is  precisely 
that  of  the  centering  of  a  bridge,  to  support  and  extend  it 
during  the  process  of  its  conBtruction.  A  tubular  film  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  lately  di»»vered  bv  Miiller 
stretehed  between  the  mai^in  of  the  pupil  and  the  ciliary 
body.   Both  these  films  are  absorbed  before  birth. 

Ciliary  body  and  processes.  (Pig.  5, 1;  9,d  c).  Upon  the 
compressed  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour  where 
it  curves  inwards  from  the  sclerotie  towards  the  lena  reate 
the  d^aiy  body,  a  thin,  dark,  annular  bond,  about  the  fifth 
port  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  conaiating  of  a  frill  of  flat  con- 
verging plaits,  whieh  encircle  but  do  not  reach  the  circum- 
ference  of  the  lens.  The  posterior  aspect  is  concave,  and 
adheres  loosely  over  the  rounded  ■  vitreous  humour;  the 
front  is  convex,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  back 
of  the  iris  near  its  junction  with  the  ligament.  It  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  ehoroid,  or 
tunic  of  Ruysch,  but  is  rather  thicker,  and  resembles  it  in 
extreme  vascularity.   The  medullary  matter  of  the  retina 
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taminotea,  aa  we  have  seen,  at  the  indented  posteruM:  mor- 
gia  (om  serrata)  of  this  membranous  band.  The  ciliary 
body  is  everywhere  thickly  coated  and  pervaded  with  pig- 
ment, except  at  the  extremities  of  about  seventy  minute 
unatteohed  pointe  which  fringe  the  inner  nui^^  and  ra- 
diate towards  the  lens  like  me  florets  of  a  mangold  round 
ite  central  disc  Thwe  are  Hm  ciliary  proowMf.  (FS^.  5, 
k  i  9,  e.)  Th^  are  seporatsd  team  the  nwa  by  the  fluid  of 
the  posterior  chamber,  and  are  leoeiTCd  behind  into  oorve- 
sponding  dnmssioni  in  the  vitreous  humour. 

Zone  qf  Zitm. — ^If  the  ciliary  body  he  eareflilly  peeled  oft 
and  the  thick  radiated  masses  of  pigment  it  leaves  behind 
be  washed  away,  a  thin,  transparent,  and  puckned  mem- 
branous surface  is  exposed,  extending  from  the  indented 
margin  of  the  retina  nearly  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  whieh 
appears  to  he  something  more  than  the  mere  external  sur- 
face of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  This  is  called  the  zone 
Zirm,  from  the  anatomist  who  first  drew  attention  to  it 
Various  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  nature  of  this  cone. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  oontinuation  of  the  vascular 
web,  whiob  may  tie  called  the  internal  tunic  of  the  retina, 
archiiw  round  from  the  ora  serrata,  just  as  the  tunic  of 
Ruysch  is  continued  into  the  ciliary  body  which  lies  upon 
the  zone  and  corresponds  wiUi  it  in  extent  The  question 
is  more  curious  thu  important  in  the  present  stats  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  flmctiona  of  both  of  these  ddicate  and 
elaborately  constructed  parts  of  the  e^  Hm  same  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  controversies  that  lubsist  with 
respect  to  the  port  we  have  next  to  describe. 

CosMd  qf  P^tit  iPig.  7,  b ;  5,  m).  If  the  transparent  mem- 
brane between  iho  zone  of  Zinn  and  the  margin  of  the  lens 
be  slightly  punctured,  and  the  point  of  a  small  blow-pipe  be 
gently  introduced,  a  canal  may  be  inflated  extend^g  all 
round  the  lens  in  close  proximity  with  the  capsule,  re- 
sembling a  string  of  small  glass  beads  laid  in  a  circle.  Tliis 
is  the  canal  cf  Petit.  Whether  the  hyaloid  membrane  here 
separates  into  two  layers,  or  whether  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour  lies  upon  it  in  this  situation  for  a  certain 
space  without  adbertug,  or  how  othMrwisct  this  canal  is 
formed,  it  is  not  eas^  to  soy.  In  the  natural  state  of  parte 
it  is  emp^  and  flaccid.  When  it  is  inflated  the  fine  white 
trianeutsr  tips  of  Ae  ciliary  processes  are  seoi  to  be  re- 
ceive between  its  minute  protuberances.  But  the  ptHnl* 
are  loose  and  floatii^;.  and  are  not  attached,  aa  was  formerly 
suppoeed,  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  stated  an  opinion  that  the  ciliary  body 
is  a  muscular  oigan  calculated  to  effoct  certain  changes  «< 
curvature  in  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  or  in  ite  position, 
which  seem  to  be  required  by  the  laws  of  refraction  to  ac- 
count for  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  different  diatonoea. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  no  less  confident  that  the  true  so- 
lution of  this  optiod  enigma  was  to  be  foimd  in  the  ima- 

S'ned  muscularity  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  lens  itselC 
ith  are  hi^  authorities,  hut  neither  opiniim  appeals  to 
have  gained  any  ground. 

Jfpmdages  qf  the  Gb^,-~'the  ^e-ball,  of  wlueh  «« 
have  thus  &8crftied  the  contosti^  is  lodged  in  the  oavi^  irf 
the  orbit,  a  little  nearer  the  inner  than  the  outer  side.  In 
front,  where  the  protection  of  bone  is  wantm^  the  two 
moveable  and  muscular  eye-lids  supply  a  sufficient  defcnce, 
and  contribute,  by  their  gentle  and  constant  preaanre,  to 
keep  the  eye  in  that  state  of  equilibrium  between  t^posite 
fi»roes  upon  which  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  ite  rapid 
motions  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The  space  in  the 
socket  not  occupied  by  the  globe  and  ite  appenda^^  is  com- 
pletely filled  by  a  cushion  of  soft  fitt  contained  in  dastie 
membranous  cells,  which  permite  the  flree  movement  of  the 
several  parts,  while  it  keeps  them  separate,  and  affoids  then 
all,  as  well  as  the  globe  itself^  a  suitable  and  uniCtum  sup- 
port Varietiea  in  me  quanti^  of  this  subataneok  in  the  e»- 
paci^  of  the  orbit,  and  in  the  development  of  tlie  lids,  de- 
temune  the  different  d^rees  ai  prominenoe  and  ef  apporeat 
sise  observed  in  the  eyes  <^diffu«nt  persons;  fi>r  this  globe 
itself  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  in  alL 

Musdet  qf  the  Eye-balL—Tho  movemente  of  the  gloiis 
are  effected  by  six  muscles  arising  flx>m  the  bony  surfooe  of 
the  orbit,  and  inserted  into  different  parte  of  the  sclerotie. 
Four  are  called  recti,  that  ia  straight  or  direct  muscles ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  the  obliqui  svperior  and  irtferior,  se 
called  from  the  obliquity  of  their  insertion,  and  their  re- 
spective positions  above  and  below  the  globe.   The  uth,  oc 
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0,  lUetii>  inpntor ;  b,  lUetui  Inbriori  e, 
d,  lUetn*  ezterau,  >ri*iti|  bj  ■  douUs  haad.  It  U  xrpi^ 
MUtMl  u  eut  off  fron  A,  iu  loiertion  loto  tha  eja-faoIU  utt 
taraed  uhb  to  thow  ihe  pirti  behind  it;  «,  OUlqnu  •npinlar, 
a  lOttDil  koii  UMrfne  miucle  termumtinK  In  ■  raand  UndiMa 
•mh\A  p*t»et  throoch  a  pulUf  or  :aop(il},  and  b  wHwlid 
undflr  Ihe.flkt  tendon  of  the  irctut  npertor.  ind,  bwnolBf 
flat,  i«  InMrted  nt  im)  into  tha  icier  tlo;/,  Obliqani  inlMar 
coKiof  roaod  ovar  the  tandoD  of  the  rwliu  iofmor  tmm  tha 
ftuot  ud  inner  ed^e  of  the  orbit,  near  tlie  ban  coriMr  of  tha 

St,  and  iDiertad  inio  the  lelerDtic  opp<i*lt«  tba  InMttlon  of 
)  luperior  oblique  I  g.  Levator  palpeorn  ■upcriocl*.  eodiBf 
In  a  Bat  tendon,  wbiEli  t*  inierled  iato  {I')  the  oMcentlc  laraal 
cartiiaiie  of  the  upper  lid;  o,h,  the  oiAiv  nerie  .  f.  the  nairaa 
or  the  3rd. '&th,  aiid  6th  pair,  which  paii 'between  (be  twa 
headi  of  tha  lactiu^axteinua.  The  mt  of  tholr  coWM  U  not 
•baam. 


Lateral  vlaw  of  Ihe  right  ajro-taall,  Men  ftnm  the  outer  lide,  vtlh  lt>  moMWfc  (ThUcnt  !■  to  ba  couMered  only  aa  a  diafnn,  the  piopoitloii  of  Ilia  paita 

haTlng  been  nneh  altered  to  naka  tham  mora  dlrtinct.) 


The  recti  (Kg.  10,  a,  b,c,d)  are  four  flat  ribbon-like 
moBcles,  each  about  half  an  inch  broad,  which  arise  toge- 
ther round  the  edge  of  the  foramen  opticum,  and  embrace 
the  nerve  at  iti  exit  firom  the  skull.  They  end  in  broad, 
thin,  glistening  tendons,  attached  to  the  sclerotic  at  four 
equidistant  points,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  above,  below,  and  on  either  side. 
Hence  they  are  designated  as  the  superior,  inferior, 
internal,  and  external  straight  muscles.  We  have  already 
explained  how  the  outer  surfaces  of  their  tendons  are 
blended,  and  form  the  tunica  albuf^inea.  Each  turns 
the  pupil  towards  the  side  of  its  insertion ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  by  their  single  actions,  or  by  a  proper  combination 
of  two  that  are  contiguous,  the  pupil  may  be  turned  in  any 
required  direction.  The  rectus  extemus,  from  its  position 
on  the  diverging  side  of  the  orbit,  is  necessarily  the  longest 
of  these  muscles.  It  has  also  a  double  origin,  arising 
not  only  in  common  with  the  rest  from  the  edge  of  the 
optic  foramen,  but  also  from  the  edge  of  the  sphenoid  fis- 
sure, and  arches  over  several  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit 
by  that  passage  (p).  The  superior  oblique  or  trochlearis  (e) 
•a  a  round  tapering  muscle,  which  anses  near  and  on  the 
nasal  side  of  the  rectus  intemus  (c),  and  ends  in  a  smooth 
round  tendon.  The  pulley  (k)  through  which  ^ii  tendon 
passes  is  a  small  loop  of  cartilage  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  towards  the  nasal  side,  ju.st  within  the  marnn.  In  thia 
situation  the  tendon  is  enveloped  in  a  lubricated  extensible 
sheath  called  bursa  mueota ;  thence  spreading  into  a  thin 
fan-like  expanuon,  it  is  reflected  obliquely  backwards  and 
outwards  between  the  globe  and  the  tendon  of  the  rectus 
superior  (o),  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotio 
at  a  point  (m),  intermediate  between  the  optic  neiwe  and  the 
insertion  (A)  of  the  rectus  externus,  and  nearer  the  former. 
Its  separate  action  turns  the  pupil  downwards  and  out- 
wards. The  inferior  oblioue  (f)  arises  broad  within  the  lower 
edge  of  the  orbit  towaros  the  nasal  or  inner  side,  and  pass- 
ing obliquely  backwards  over  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  in- 
ferior (b),  is  attached  to  the  sclerotic  at  the  outer  and  back 
part  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  trochlearis,  It  directs  the 
pupil  upwards  and  outwards,  supposing  the  eye  to  look  ori- 
ginally straight  forwards :  if  the  pupil  be  inclined  either 
way,  to  the  nose  or  to  the  temple,  the  inferior  oblique  in- 
creases that  inclination,  being  ec^uipoised  as  to  lateral  action 
when  the  eye  is  slightly  turned  inwards,  as  in  reading.  But 
its  tendency  is  always  to  turn  the  pupil  upwards.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  same  remark  is  applicable  {mutatis  mutan- 
dis) to  the  action  of  the  antagonist  muscle,  the  superior  ob- 
lique, which  if  exerted  at  the  same  time  would  counteract 
the  tendency  upwards,  so  that  both  taken  together  would 
keep  the  eye  in  that  easy  position  so  often  assumed  by 
man  and  animals  in  looking  without  much  effbrt  yet 
steadily  at  near  objects,  as  in  taking  food,  reading,  and  most 
other  quiet  occupations.  The  position  we  mean  is  that  in 
whicJi  the  ues  of  vision  are  directed  slightly  towards  each 
other  and  a  little  downwards,  and  the  eye-balls  are  gently 
pressed  against  the  lidd  and  by  them,  and  thus  are  kept  in 
a  convenient  and  steady  equilibrium.  When  the  oblique 
muscles  act  together  with  force,  they  hold  the  eye-ball 
firmly  against  the  Uds  and  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  orbit. 
One  or  both  of  these  muscles,  as  well  as  the  rectus  ex- 
temus, are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  certain  automatic 
or  involuntary  actions,  very  useful  in  the  economy  of  vision. 
Their  functions  ia  this  and  other  respects  t^ve  given 
oocasion  t«  maeh  curious  disquisition. 


Fig.  11. 


view  nt  the  Urt  efcbrow  ap4  lldi,  ahovinc  their  tnml  miiBiiiia 

a,  LowtT  pnefMO  laehymalti  b.  tanal  edite  of  the  uppet  Ud;  c.aMemot 
the  duel!  of  Ihe  Mflbomian  glaodi  (tlioae  on  the  upper  Man  itoiilarj;  d, 
sorBacte.  iltualed  at  the  inner  cmttna,  or  aimei  of  the  eye. 

The  double  line  «f  point*  extemi)  to  the  Mclbomlui  oriSaea  naA*  tha 
•knathni  of  the  eje-Uabe«,  which  are  renored. 

The  Eyelids  or  Palpebra.  (Figs.  11.  12,  13.)  TTie 
textures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  eyelids 
are  included  between  a  soft  external  skin  and  a  moist 
smooth  internal  sur&ce,  called  the  conjvnetiva  ptUptbralit 
or  propria.  (Fig.  13,  a  a.)  The  latter  is  a  membrane  of 
the  mucous  kind,  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
after  lining  the  interior  of  the  lids,  passes  across  in  a  loose 
circular  scroll  or  fold  to  the  sclerotic,  and  is  reflected  back 
again  over  the  front  of  the  eye,  where  it  u  called  the  adnata 
or  conjunctiva  reflexa.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  juno- 
tion  thus  efleete^  between  the  ocular  and  palpebral  surfaces. 
The  outer  skin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  extremely  soft  and 
delicate,  yet  capable  to  a  considerable  extent  of  adapting 
itself  to  different  degrees  of  extension,  is  loosely  connected 
to  the  subjacent  parts,  exc^^t  at  the  margin  (where  it  ad- 
heres more  closely),  by  a  moist  and  abundant  cellular  tissue, 
entirely  devoid  of  fot.  By  means  of  this  connection,  when 
the  upper  lid  is  raised  and  these  under-lying  parts  are  re- 
tracted under  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  superfluous  skin  is 
gently  drawn  after  tnem,  and  is  disposed  of  conveniently 
under  the  brow  (supercilium).  The  eye-lids  meet,  when 
closed,  by  two  narrow  flat  surfkces,  accurately  ap^ilied  to 
each  other,  called  their  ciliary  or  tarsat  morgina.  These 
epithets  are  respectively  derived  ftom  the  tarsi  or  thin 
concave  and  crescentic  shells  of  smooth  and  elastic  cartiUfje 
which  give  form  to  the  lids,  and  firmness  and  outline  to  their 
opposed  edges  (Pig.  10,  I);  and  Seom  the  lashes  orci'^ 
which  grow  in  several  rows  at  the  margins  of  both  lids,  from 
their  extreme  outward  verge,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  flat 
surfhces.  The  an^es  in  which  the  margins  of  the  eye-lids 
meet  towards  the  nose  and  temple  are  called  the  eanthi. 
The  outer  canthus  is  kept  in  its  plane  during  the  motions 
of  the  part  by  a  tendinous  expansion  or  aponeurosis,  which, 
adhering  to  the  thin  crescentic  edges  of  both  tarsi  on 
their  outer  or  convex  surface,  attaches  them,  and  most 
closely  on  this  (the  temporal)  side,  to  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  It  is  called  the  broad  ligament  of  the  tarsi.  The 
nasal  extremities  of  the  tarai  are  confined  to  the  side  of  the 
nose  by  two  slips  which  are  given  off  behind  from  the  ten- 
don of  the  orbicular  muscle. 

Muscles  of  the  Eyelids.  ~lmmcdiate\j  beneath  Ihe  sulh- 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  there  is  a  broad  layer  of  muff- 
culat  fibres  arranged  elliptically  round  the  truisTocsa 
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flfsuM  of  tha '  eyelids,  the  dUpo&ition  of  vhieh  is  n 
shown  in  the  urnexed  figure.    (Fig.  12.)    The  office 


TIevof  tbeorblenUr  iniuda  (rfllM  left  cyaUd,  ult  appaanwhsn  denndad 

of  flie  intefamuiU. 


cThe  tendbB  kt  Mm  bUMr  mngi*,  orcmlAM  of  tlw  eja;  (,  llw  onter  euUrai 
dnwD  in  by  Um  UmmbIm  mttaahMH  of  tha  taiaal  outfUsa  to  tha  Ian- 
ponliidaortbavAlt 


Maw  ot  tha  Intarwl  iwbee  cT  the  itf ht  ajreUd  utd  Uchiroiftl  (Uad. 

a,  CaqJaaalWa  propm.  or  mueau  Hnlns  of  tha  lid.  The  edga*  of  tha  (old 
which  paaM*  to  tha  MleiaUa  ue  mea  Ioom  and  fknting ;  b.  Uehrymal  gland ; 
t,  onAcMofthe  lachTymal  dueta;  d,  tendon  of  the  alerator  nnade  of  the  uppar 
IMi  «•,  panlWl  raws  or  elnalan  of  tba  Uaibomiin  gUnd«:  /.tha  aamUunar 
Udof  tbaaaqJuBottTaat  the  iooar  caolbua,  which  Utharndimtnt  of  tha  third 
ayalid  of  bird*  and  otbat  aniqiBls.  N«ar  f,  oa  tho  lighl,  are  aeeii  tha  two 
ponatk  laahiyiuUa. 

this  muscle,  vfaich  i»  called  the  orbicularis,  is  to  close 
the  lids;  sod  it  is  capable  of  acting  under  certain  cir- 
cumstancea  with  great  foice.  It  is  collected  at  the  inner 
angle  or  eantfaus  of  the  eye  into  a  round  short  tendon, 
which  is  attached  in  that  situation  to  the  bone.  Elsewhere 
it  is  connected  with  the  skin,  and  aponeurotic  expansions 
of  the  face  and  forehead.  It  is  also  connected  with  the 
QCeipito-frontalii  muscle,  which  elevates  the  eye-brows,  and 
with  the  corrttgaior  superdUi,  which  wrijikfes  and  knits 
them  in  the  act  of  frowning.  A  person  acquainted  with 
mebhanics  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  oblique,  or,  as  it  might  almost  be 
called,  the  ineidental  action  of  the  orbicularis  in  closing  the 
lids,  to  the  ed^es  of  which  its  fibres  are  paralleL  A  more 
direct  application  of  muscular  force  would  have  been  more 
powerful;  but  the  actual  arrangement  secures  a  rapidity 
incomparably  more  conducive  to  the  function  of  the  eye- 
lids, which  IS  to  cleant!e  and  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

Levator  Palpeltra  tuperioris.  Below  the  orbicularis,  in 
the  upper  lid,  is  the  broad  tendon  of  the  muscle  which 
elevates  the  upper  lid.  {Figa.  13,  d;  10,  g.)  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  edge  of  the  optic  foramen,  just  above  the 
rectus  superior,  and  passing  over  it  along  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  farms  the  thin  tendon  we  have  mentioned,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  surface,  or  rather  the  thin  upper 
edge  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  There  is  no  such  provision  for 
depressing  the  lower  lid,  which  is  rendered  unnecessary  by 
its  inferior  extent  Moreover  the  muscle  we  have  just  de- 
koribed  sufiiciently  answers  the  purpose,  by  pressing  dqwn 
Ute  globe  and  causing  it  to  sUde  a  little  forwards ;  «s  may 


be  eaiilT  if  a  finger  be  placed  against  the  lower  lid 
when  the  eye  is  closed,  and  sufficed  to  remain  vbile  the 
upper  lid  it  slowly  raised. 

Meibomian  Otandi.  iFt^.  IS,  ««.)  Between  the  tarsus 
of  either  lid  and  the  ooiyunctiva  arfrdiqwsed  nnraerous 
vertical  rows  of  minute  whitish  grains,  which  appear 
through  the  semi-transparent  mucous  membrane,  and 
occupy  an  elliptic  space,  taking  both  lids  bother,  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  exactly  in  front  of  the  globe.  These 
are  called  the  MeibomiaA  glands,  from  their  disooverer. 
They  secrete  an  unctuous  matter  which  passea  into  tubes 
centrally  placed  in  each  row,  and  exudes  from  as  many 
mtnutA  onflces  on  the  ciliary  mai^in  of  the  Ud.  {Pig.  1 1 ,  c.) 
There  are  about  forty  of  these  parallel  clusters  in  the  upper 
lid :  in  the  lower  there  ar^  not  so  many,  nor  are  they  in- 
dividually so  long.  We  need  not  dilate  upon  the  use  of 
this  secretion,  wnich  often  collects  in  a  sensible  quantity 
upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  during  sleep,  especially  when 
the  glandular  action  is  excited  by  slight  inflammatory  irri- 
tation of  the  part  The  palpebral  conjunctiva,  already  de- 
scribed, immediately  covers  thefto  glandular  corpuscles. 
The  carunclfi,  a  smalt  red  prominence  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eve  {Fig.  11,  (f)  consists  of  a  number  of  sinilai  belies. 


Piff.  14. 


I  «,Thtt«Qpiu<laka£lDC  IdIo  tha UebryBiat  duett ;  h.  IteaMUMMMM 
oTtlMMdncklEtalhalaehrrnaluei  c  tha  haad  of  tha  UehtyiMd  ate;  ^iha 
naiw»w  fotthw  ut  tba  iM, or  uiarehtnona  Uchryinal canal paaaiag  dowawarda 

I  to  tha  iioaa ; «,  the  taebrymal  gland. 

Lachrymal  Appctratut.  (Flgi.  13,  14.)  At  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  interior  of  the  eyelid  are  several 
minute  orifices  (Fig.  13,  c),  generally  seven  in  number,  ar- 
ranged in  a  half-circle,  which  lead  into  the  secret^  ducu 
of  Uie  lachrymal  gland.  (Fig.  13,6;  14,  e.)  This  is  a 
white  flattened  lobulated  body,  of  the  site  of  a  large  bean, 
lodged  in  a  depression  just  within  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
ana  covered  externally  by  the  orbicular  muscle.  The  func- 
tion of  this  gland  is  to  secrete  the  tears;  and  is  probably 
always  going  on,  although  not  in  a  d^ee  sufficient  to  be 
remarked,  except  in  weeping,  or  when  some  foreign  body 
or  acrid  vapour  stimulates  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  by 
sympathy  excites  the  gland  to  unusual  secretion. 

The  involuntary  actions  of  the  rectus  exttmua  and  in- 
ferior oblique  muscles,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  sup 
posed  to  have  a  relation  to  the  lachrymal  secretion.  In 
the  act  of  winking,  the  eye-ball  is  thrown  up  in  an  outward 
direction,  as  it  would  be  by  the  action  of  these  muscles, 
which  not  only  brings  the  cornea  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
ducts,  but  makes  pressure  upon  the  gland,  whifiB  it  re- 
latively increases  the  rapidity  with  whico  the  lids,  drawn 
in  winking  towards  the  fixed  nasal  tendon  are  swept  over 
the  surfkw  of  the  globe.  That  there  is  such  a  movement, 
however  produced  is  certain:  the  motion  of  the  prominent 
oornea  may  be  felt  by  the  finger  gently  pressed  upon  the 
half-shut  lid  if  it  be  completely  and  suddenly  closed. 
The  approximation  of  the  lias  towards  the  nose  in  winking 
is  one  of  several  provisions  by  which  offending  particles  or 
superfluous  fluids  are  brought  to  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye  to  be  protruded  or  abswbed.  In  this  situation  there  is 
a  vacant  space  partly  occupied  by  the  caruncle,  called  ihe 
laetu  lachrymalit  {Pig.  \\,d);  it  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  or 
rather  tink  for  the  tears.  Above  and  below,  at  the  en- 
trance to  this  space  where  the  ciliary  margins  tcnninate, 
there  is  a  small  prominence  on  the  inner  edge  of  both, 
{^g.  11,  a;  14,  a,)  centrally  punctured  by  small  oriflcea. 
These  are  the  puncta  lachiwnalia.  Their  impard  aspect  ii 
well  shown  in  Fig.  13.   They  are  *Jm  onuiutoriM  of  th« 
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;  and  tiMir  ftiuotion  is  to  absorb  the  fluids  presented  to 
m,  and  codtot  them  b^  two  converging  codbjh  (Fig. 
'  4,  a)  to  the  laehrymal  tac  {Pig.  14,  e\  wbwh  they  enter 
b;  a  eommon  orifice,  {Pig.  1 4,  b).  This  ia  a  memhranous  bag 
mbout  ai  large  as  a  kidnw-bean  lodged  in  a  eroove  in  the  la- 
ehrymal bon^  behind  the  tendon  of  the  orbioular  mustle. 
The  lachrymal  sao  entering  a  TWtioal  channel  in  the  bone 
at  theendof  thegiooTe  is  narrowed  into  the  lachrymal  canal 
(Jig.  14,  d),  and  passes  directly  ddwnwards  into  the  infwior 
meatus  or  chamber  of  the  nose  which  it  enters  on  the  outer 
side  by  a  slit  in  the  mucous  lining.  It  is  not  exactly  under- 
stood m  what  way  the  puncta  absorb, — whether  by  capillary 
BttruAion  or  by  some  vital  force  of  suction.  The  side  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, which  may  aid  in  producinj?  the  effect  h)  suddenly 
drawing  its  membranous  surfaces  apart.  We  all  know  the 
effect  of  repeated  winking  when  the  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

Nervous  and  vawular  constitution  qft/u  ify*.— Enough 
has  been  already  said,  tot  general  information,  with  re- 
spect to  &e  blood-vessels  distributed  to  the  eyeball,  and  it 
is  not  neeeaaary  to  mention  those  whioh  supply  the  append- 
ages. With  reraect  therefore  to  vascular  arrangements  we 
have  only  to  ado,  that  although  there  are  abundant  proofk 
of  the  existence  of  an  active  absorption  within  the  glob^ 
no  lymphatic  vessels  Specially  destined  to  that  ftmction 
have  been  hitherto  found  in  it  The  optic  tx  second  cerebral 
nerve  has  been  alr^y  described.  AU  the  straight  muscles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rectus  extemus,  the  infbrior 
oblique,  and  the  levator  palpebrtB,  are  supplied  by  the  third 
nerve.  The  fourth  is  wholly  distributed  to- the  trochlearis, 
and  the  sixth  to  the  rectus  externua.  The  orbicular  muscle 
is  supplied,  like  most  of  those  of  the  &ce,  by  the  portio 
dura  of  tly  seventh  pair.  All  these,  except  the  optic,  are 
muscular  or  motor  nerves.  The  fifth  nerve  supplies  the 
'wh<rfe  organ  in  common  with  many  other  parta  with  ordi- 
nary sensation.  Any  account  of  the  intricate  nervous  con- 
stitution of  the  iris  vouU  be  here  quite  out  of  place.  The 
third  and  sixtit  nerves  are  mainly  coneemed  in  it  Thus 
of  the  ten  cerebral  nerves,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  are  wholly,  and  the  fifth  and  seventh  partially  dis- 
tributed to  the  organ  of  vision;  a  foct  whioh  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  elaborate  organization  and  varied  exigen- 
cies of  the  parts  which  compose  it. 

Comparative  Anatomy  qf  the  Bye. — The  eyes  of  insects 
and  many  othn  articulated  animals,  often  consist  (as  we 
have  mentioned  before)  of  myriads  of  simple  eyes  grouped 
in  one  compound  organ.  The  eye  of  the  lobster  is  said  to 
contain  at  least  5,000.  Such  organs  are  commonly  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  llie  homy,  rounded,  naked, 
and  transparent  part  seen  externally  represents  the  cornea. 
Its  sur&ce  when  viewed  by  the  microscope  displays  as  many 
hexagonal  /aeette$  as  the  organ  contains  simple  eyes.  Be- 
neath each  fhcette  is  applied  the  base  of  a  miniite  truispa- 
rent  cone  which  oonatituteb  the  leus.  These  oones  are 
arranged  side  by  nde  with  their  eeute  aneles  directed  in- 
wards to  the  terminations  of  as  many  flwils  of  an  optic 
nerve.  A  choroid  pigment  is  spread  beneath,  and  often 
separates  the  lenticular  cones.  Vestiges  of  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours  are  also  frequently  present  When 
the  eyes  are  simple,  as  in  the  spiders,  there  are  generally 
several,  from  two  to  twelve,  placed  on  different  parts  of  the 
head  and  thorax.  The  lens  is  of  the  usual  spherical  shape, 
hard  and  sparkling,  and  highly  refVaclive.  In  fish  and 
other  aquatic  animals  the  lens  is  dense,  hard,  and  spherical, 
to  make  up  in  refractive  power  for  the  density  of  the  me- 
dium through  which  light  reaches  the  eye.  On  the  other 
hand  the  cornea  is  flat,  and  there  is  little  aqueous  humour. 
Such  provisions  would  be  of  no  value ;  fbr  as  the  refractive 
pc  Mr  of  water  is  tiie  same  as  that  of  aqueous  humour,  rays 
penetrating  the  snrfhoe,  however  shaped,  would  j^ass  on  in 
the  direction  ^  tiieir  eatiwtoe.  Fish  are  unprovided  ^h 
eyelids,  and  the  eyeball  has  bat  little  independent  motion, 
^ere  is  a  red  gelatinous  structure  near  the  optic  nerve 
between  the  layers  of  the  choroid,  the  use  of  which  is  un- 
known. It  is  called  the  choroid  gland.  The  ciliary  body 
and  processes  are  generally  absent ;  but  there  is  a  rudiment 
in  the  eyes  of  fish  of  that  part  called  the  pectm  in  birds. 

The  eveballs  of  quadrupeds  and  other  mammalia  resem- 
ble the  nnman  oigan  in  structure,  and  differ  from  it,  but 
not -essentially,  in  form.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
appendages.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  additions  com- 
monly found  to  the  parts  we  have  described  is  that  of  a 
atroag  retnotw  muaola  ia  the  shape  of  a  hollow  eone  at- 


tached at  the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  by  the 
marginal  base  to  the  sclerotic,  which  it  embraces,  lying 
under  the  recti  muscles.  Its  use  is  to  draw  baek  the  eye 
in  the  orbit ;  a  gesture  which  gives  a  very  peculiar  expre»* 
sion  of  hollowness  to  the  oi^n  in  beasts  of  prey. 

We  sulgoin  the  followiDg  account  of  the  eye  of  the 
common  owl  {atrix  bubo\  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ex> 
plaining  the  pecten  and  the  curious  mecbanisnk  of  the 
third  eydid,  or  mcHtaHng  membrane,  in  birds. 


Fig.  15. 


BednnUl  Mctlon  of  Uw      of  aa  <nrl(itrik  balm> 


Hetdof  tbanmelM.  ApoiflaaafllMliOBf  mudn  of  Us  otUt  hniag 
been  ramored,  tha  o jaball  ta  tunad  fimrud  m  u  to  awnr  tho  leetl  ud  olliar 
tnBMlab 

The  general  shape  of  the  orean  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed figures  resembles  a  bell.  This  arises  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  series  of  quadrangular  bony  scales  {Jig.  15,  a) 
within  the  substance  of  the  sclerotic,  concave  on  their  outer 
aspect,  and  overlapping  and  accurately  fitted  to  each  oth». 
The  rigidity  thus  communicated  to  the  external  case  which 
contains  the  fluid  media  prevents  their  pressure  from  dis- 
tending the  eye  into  a  spherical  shape.  The  ciliary  body 
{Jig.  15,  b)  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
sumce.  A  curious  membrane  called  the  pecten  or  comb 
{Jig.  15,c).  fVom  some  resemblance  to  that  implement,  pro- 
jects through  the  choroid  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
in  some  birds  ia  attached  to  the  side  of  the  lens.  In  the 
owl  it  is  comparatively  short.   It  resembles  a  Quadrangular 

f)iece  of  choroid  fbldeu  backwards  and  forwards  upon  itself 
ike  the  paper  of  a  lady's  fan.  Of  its  use  little  is  known. 
The  foramen  of  Soemmering,  described  in  the  account  of 
the  human  retina,  is  thought  to  be  a  rudiment  of  the  pecten. 
In  birds  the  retina  has  generally  the  yellow  colour  seen 
only  partially  in  man  round  the  central  spot  miscalled  ■ 
foramen. 

At  the  back  of  the  globe  there  are  two  mnselsB  which 
originate  from  the  sclerotiB,  and  are  applied  to  its  curved 
surfooe  nmnd  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (Jig.  17,  a). 
The  la^er  rqireaents  rather  more  than  half  of  what  if  oom- 
pleted  would  be  a  broad  circular  ring  {Jig,  1 7,  b).  It  is  called 
the  Qiutdxatits.  Attached  by  its  wider  edge  near  the  ma^in 
of  this  part  of  the  sclerotic,  its  fibres  converge  to  the  narrower 
edge,  and  toroinate  in  a  narrow  tendon  {J\g.  1 7,  e\  pei^ 
forated  through  its  whole  length  like  the  hem  of  an  atdron. 
The  second  smaller  muscle,  called  the  pyramidalit  from 
its  shape  {Jig.  1 7,  ),  at  an  opposite  part  of  the  circumference. 
Its  fibres  converge,  and  are  fixed  into  a  long  round  tendon 
(figt.  1 7  and  18,  e),  which  passes  through  the  loop  or  hem 
(c)  of  the  Quadratus,  and  hence  turning  over  the  edge 
of  the  broad  part  of  the  sclerotic^  is  eontinued  along  t£ 
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Fig.  )7-  Poatariot  vUm  of  tha  lelaralw  of  the  Mine  bird,  •bowisg  tha 
ManlN  of  tha  nictltitioji  BMmbiaiw.  a.  OpUe  nam ;  b,  ^udntiu  noaele  ; 
«.IU  loopad  tendea;  d, pyiMuidalta  miuelaj  a.  Ua  tandem— lwTfn|  paaaed 
thntugh  itie  loop  in  MM  at  Iha  qoadtatiw— biniinf  over  tha  edge  at  the 

MleiDtie. 

18.  Latanl  view  of  llie  lanie  part.  «,  'Hie  tandon  of  the  jijTamld&lb, 
ad  to  thaeonaftvo  panoTthoaelerotio  bjr  leodlnoiia  loon,  and  puaiof 
'Voand  a  pFOminent  boBj  tnborele,  ii  sean  inMrted  Inki  the  moUtallng  man. 
bnneat/. 

surface  of  its  bell-ahaped  portion,  where  it  passes  through 
several  thread-like  loops  or  pulleys  which  keep  it  applied 
to  the  concavity,  and  round  a  bony  point  which  projects 
from  the  surface,  and  is  attached  near  the  edge  of  the 
cornea  to  the  edge  of  an  elastic  fold  (^g.  IS,/)  of  the 
coigunctive  which  is  called  the  third  eyelid  or  nictitating 
(L  e.  win/ting)  membrane.  It  will  be  easily  seen  by  the  i 
help  of  the  figures,  from  this  description,  that  the  effect 
of  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  muscles  will  be 
to  draw  the  membrane  with  great  rapidity,  making  it  sweep 
over  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  It  returns  by  its  own  elas- 
ticity with  nearly  equal  quickness.  A  bird  may  be  seen  to 
use  this  mechanism  twenty  times  in  a  minute ;  in  fact,  as 
often  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  surface  of  the 
eye.  The  colour  of  the  membrane  is  milky ;  and  it  is  seen 
to  pass  from  the  upper  and  inner  to  the  outer  and  lower 
comer  of  the  eye  with  the  speed  for  which  the  act  of 
winking  is  proverbial.  There  is  a  rudiment  of  this  third 
eyelid  in  the  human  organ.  It  is  a  small  crescentic  fold 
of  conjunctiva  situated  at  the  inner  cantbus  behind  the 
carunde.  {Fig.  13,/.)  The  haw  is  also  a  rudiment  of  it, 
in  Uie  eyes  of  quadrupeds ;  it  is  occasioDally  forced  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ^lobe  against  the  nasal  side  of  the  orbi^ 
being  unprovided  with  muscles. 

Seat  or  Fwion.— The  retina  in  one  sense  is  not  the 
seat  of  vision.  It  is  necessary  to  the  perception  that 
the  impression  of  light  should  be  received  on  another  part 
not  endowed  with  sensibili^,  namely  the  surface  of  the 
choroid;  and  that  the  vibration  or  other  effect  thus  im- 
pressed should  be  transferred  to  the  retina  in  front  of 
that  suriki.e;  for  where  the  choroid  is  deficient  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve,  there  is  no  perception  of  light.  This 
may  be  easily  shown  by  a  very  common  and  conclusive  ex- 
perimenL  If  two  discs  of  wtiite  paper  be  fixed  upon  a  wall 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  each  other,  and  an  observer, 
luving  closed  one  eye  (the  left),  continues  to  gaze  attentively 
at  the  left-hwd  disc,  at  the  same  time  slowly  reticuting 
from  the  wall,  he  will  for  a  time  continue  to  see  them  both; 
Uie  rays  finm  the  right-hand  object  entering  of  course 
lotenlly,  and  impinging  upon  the  retina  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  entrance  of  the  nerve  as  he  goes  backward.  At 
length  when  he  has  reached  the  distance  of  about  6^ 
feet  from  tlie  wall,  the  right-hand  object  will  suddenly  dis- 
appear, and  remain  invisible  (the  observer  still  retreating) 
till  he  has  gained  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet  During 
this  period  the  spectrum  has  been  passing  over  the  circular 
aperture  in  the  choroid  through  which  the  nerve  enters. 
The  insensible  portion  of  the  retina  is  found  to  extend 
horizontally  over  five  degrees  and  a  half  of  the  angular 
range  of  vision.  The  eyes  are  generally  unequal  in  power, 
and  the  experiment  succeeds  best  in  the  weaker  organ,  in 
which  the  obscuration  is  more  sudden  and  complete.  In 
the  experiment  previously  mentioned,  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  the  surface  of  the 
choroid  is  Ihintly  illuminated  through  the  transparent  ner- 
vous expansion  by  what  is  called  the  dispernon  of  part  of 
the  light  admitted  through  the  pupil ;  bat  the  rays  thus 
scattered  are  locally  intercepted  by  the  opaque  blood  con- 
tained in  the  minute  branches  of  the  artery ;  hence,  after 
several  repetitions,  when  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to 
neglect  the  taper,  and  attend  to  the  fbinter  internal  illumi- 
nation, the  $hadow  of  the  vascular  ne^vork  upon  the  choroid 
cmonus  psrcepttble  in  dark  lines. 


Apparent  direction  qf  object*  seen  obliquely. — A  body  ia 
motion,  as  a  ball,  striking  the  surface  of  another,  impresses 
it  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  im- 
pact. This  rule  appears  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  retina.  Indeed  if  impressions  o? 
any  kind  be  made  upon  it,  the  sensation  is  that  of  light, 
and  the  direction  suggested  is  that  of  a  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  retina  forms  a  part  with 
the  point  impressed,— in  other  words,  a  line  popendieular 
to  it.  This  may  be  shown  in  several  ways :  if  we  excite  the 
nerve  by  pressing  fiir  back  upon  the  eyeball  with  the  finger 
noil,  especially  if  the  eye  be  closed  or  li^t  otherwise  ex- 
cluded, a  bright  ring  appears  to  be  seen  m  a  diametrically 
opposite  quarter. 

Erect  rMtoR.— -If  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  be  oirefiilly 
removed  under  water  (torn  the  back  of  an  eye,  an  inverted 
picture  of  any  object  held  before  the  cornea  is  seen  upon 
tlie  now  milky  sur&ce  of  the  retina.  Hence  the  celebrated 
question  raised  in  the  age  of  philosophical  barbarism,  how 
is  it  that  we  see  objects  erect  when  the  image  on  the  retina 
is  inverted  ?  The  question  is  an  idle  one,  which  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  answering.  The  mind  judges  of  the  apinrent 
place  of  objects  or  of  parts  of  an  objeiit  by  the  direction  vf 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  retina,  not  by  the  pazt  of  it 
which  may  happen  to  be  affected  these  impressions.  The 
shadow  of  the  central  artery  is  on  exanple  <tf  an  impressioD 
necessarily  received  always  upon  the  same  ports ;  yet  the 
apparent,  or  in  other  words  the  relative,  place  of  the  shadow 
will  be  found  to  vary  with  every  movement  of  the  eye. 

Single  Kuton.— Another  question,  not  so  trivial  as  the 
last,  has  been  raised  with  respect  to  single  vision  with  tm 
eyes,  as  the  impression  must  be  twofold.  But  perhaps  it 
will  not  require  an  answer  if  the  reader  vill  try  to  imagine 
double  vision  of  the  same  object,  or  rather  of  the  saint; 
pointt  for  the  question  resolves  itself  into  that.  Let  th« 
two  supposed  images  approach  each  other,  still  remaining 
double,  till  they  arc  in  contact  Another  step  in  the  imagi- 
naiT  approximation,  and  they  are  one.  The  truth  is,  that 
both  eyes  see  the  object  in  the  same  place;  and  as  tw 
images,  no  more  than  two  material  substances,  can  oocupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions  coincioe 
and  are  single. 

Dueate*  qf  the  Eye.—'Vfo  shall  content  ourselves  in 
speaking  of  the  diseues  of  the  ^e,  with  a  &w  remarks 
which  may  serve  as  an  index  to  the  separate  articles  upon 
the  most  important  of  those  diseases. 

Blindness  may  be  produced  in  variotis  degrees  by  injuiy 
or  disease  of  the  retina,  as  by  lightning.   Such  aflectioa" 
are  technically  known  as  amaurosis,  but  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  more  familiar  title  of  Gutta  Serena.  The  sigiii 
may  also  be  lost  by  anything  which  destroys  the  transpar- 
ency of  any  of  the  refracting  media.    [Cataract;  Glau- 
COHA ;  Lkucoha.]  Closure  of  the  pupil  is  of  course  attended 
with  lossof  vision.  Itarises  from  diseasesof  the  iris  and  mat 
sometimes  be  remedied  by  an  operation.  Information 
respect  to  inflammations  and  other  diseases  of  the  in«. 
sclerotic,  and  choroid,  will  be  found  under  Gout  ;  Iritis; 
Pupil,  Artificial  ;  Rheumatisu  ;  Syphilis.  Inflamma- 
tory and  ulcerative  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  whether  of 
the  eye  or  lid.  are  called  Ophthalmia.  The  diseases  of  the 
lachrymal  organs,  and  a  peculiar  paralytic  affection  oi  the 
muscle  which  elevates  the  upper  eyelid  will  be  mentioned  re- 
spectively under  the  heads  of  Fistula  Lacbrthalis  and 
Ptosis.  Almost  all  affections  of  the  eye,  whether  they  result 
from  injury  or  spontaneously,  are  liable  to  be  extended  from 
one  eye  to  the  other,  so  close  is  the  sympathy  between  these 
organs.    When  the  contents  uf  the  eyeball  have  been  by 
any  means  evacuated,  which  may  arise  either  from  accident  i 
or  disease,  or  operations  which  disease  sometimes  render*  ' 
necessary,  the  sclerotic  shrinks  into  a  tubercle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  which  produces  of  course  a  \eTy  un- 
sightly effect  as  well  as  no  little  inconvenience.     It  is 
common  in  these  cases  to  resort  to  the  introduction  of 
what  is  called  an  artificial  eye,  consisting  of  a  smooth  eheil  i 
of  glass  or  enamel,  suited  in  sise  and  shape  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  coloured  in  exact  imitation  of  ibo 
remaining  organ.    It  is  difficult  when  this  is  well  mad«. 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  natural  eye,  and  the  illusion  i>  , 
much  more  complete  from,  the  circumstance  that  th:  i 
muscles,  still  attached  to  the  shrunk  sclerotic,  are  capable  'i  \ 
moving  the  artificial  eye  in  correspmdence  wiUi  the  otiwr  i'. 
an  extent  which  wouMJurdki^tUMUgt^n  I  p  : 

EYK  (in  OpticsJ-TEwOTfOraSy^a 
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XYS.  in  liortiimltan,  the  nuw  torhiwally  givm  to  Oe 
bud  of  a  plant 

BYE.  [SuttolkO 

EYEMOUTH.  [Bkbwicksh]rb.1 

EYLAU.  more  properly  PREU  SSISCH-SILAU  (Pnu- 
liao  Eilau),  ia  a  circle  in  the  PrUBOan  adminiitratiTe  cinde 
of  Konigsber^,  having  an  area  of  about  460  iquare  miles, 
vhich  is  partiallT  wooded,  is  veil  enltivated,  and  has  good 

£ store  land  and  noduetive  fisheries  on  its  western  boon- 
r%  the  Fhsehe  HafT.  Population  about  37.000. 
Frenssisoh-Eilau,  the  diief  town*  boilt  in  1 33$,  is  situated 
on  the  Famier,  in  S4*  SS'  N.  lat  and  80^  sy  B.  long.  It 
has  an  old  castle,  a  chnrch,  about  200  honws,  and  about 
21M  inhabitanta,  who  manuftctare  woollen  eloths,  hats, 
le^w,  &e.  ThB  name  it  bears  has  been  given  to  it  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  Deutaeh-Eilau,  a  town  in  the 
Knaiian  adminiitratin  cirele  of  Harienwerder.  An  ob- 
stinate engagement  took  place  near  Preuseiach-Eilau  be- 
tween the  French  fixees  under  Napoteon  and  the  Russian 
under  Bennigsen  on  the  7th  and  8th  February,  1807.  After 
*  the  combatants  had  lost  30,000  in  lulled  uid  90,000  in 
wounded,  they  withdrew  their  troops  from  the  field. 

EYRE  (from  the  cdd  French  eyre,  a  journey),  the  court 
of  the  justices  itinerant  who  wen  r^ularly  established,  if 
not  first  appointed  by  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  aji. 
1 176 — 82  Hen.  U.— with  a  del^ated  power  finm  the  king's 
neat  court,  or  Aula  Regis*  bnnfl;  hxHMd  upon  as  members 
uiereaf.  TheywereflrstappcnntedtomaketheironeuitTeund 
the  kingdom  onoe  in  seven  yeBn,.but  1^  Magna  Cbarta, 
c  12,  it  was  iffovided  that  they  should  be  sent  into  every 
county  onoe  a  year.  Their  jurisdiction  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding are  laid  down  4  Inst,  184.  These  judges  itinennt 
have  Iwen  long  superseded  by  the  modem  justices  of  assize. 
There  was  also  a  court  so  called  which  was  held  before  the 
chief  justices  of  the  several  finrests,  under  the  old  Forest 
Laws.  These  courts  were  instituted  aj>.  1184  by  Hen.  II., 
and  were  formerly  very  r^ularly  held ;  but  the  last  of  any 
note  that  was  holden  was  in  tiie  reign  of  Charles  I.,  be- 
fore the  Earl  of  Holland,  the  rigorous  proceedings  at  which 
are  reported  by  Sir  William  Jones  (Jones,  i.  266).  Charles  I. 
endeavoured  to  make  these  odious  forest  laws  a  source  of 
revenue  indepmdent  of  the  pvliament;  and  though,  after 
the  Restoration,  another  Court  of  Byie  was  held  before  the 
eail  of  Oxford  (North's  Lift  9f  Lard  GvAl^ard,  43).  it 
was  merely  profami^  and  alnee  the  RavoluticMi,  1688,  they 
Iwve  ftUen  into  total  disuse.  There  are  still  two  officers 
appointed  by  letten  patent  (4  Inst  291).  who  are  called 
Chief  Justices  in  Eyre,  the  one  south,  the  other  north,  of 
IVent  vhose  deputies  perform  some  trifling  and  harmless 
functions  oonneoted  witn  the  royal  fixests  in  their  respective 
districts : — the  offices  themselves  are  sinecures. 

EZEKIEL.  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  is  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  divided,  in  our  English 
version,  into  48  chapters,  and  placed  next  after  Jere- 
miah's Book  of  Lamentations,  and  before  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Esekiel  was  partially  contemporaneous  with 
J  eremiah,  and  is  one  of  the  prophets  oalled  *  The  Greater,* 
a  distinction  which  relates  to  the  comparative  magnitudie 
and  importwice  of  their  books.  He  was  a  pnest.  the  son 
of  Busi  (L  3),  and.  acoonlii^  to  the  aooount  of  his  lifa 
ascribed  (erroneously)  to  Epiphanins,  he  was  bom  at  a  place 
called  Satesa.  In  the  fint  Babylonian  captivity  he  was 
carried  away  by  Nebuchadneisar  into  Mesopotamia,  with 
the  Kings  Jeooniah  and  J^ioiachini,  and  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  wm  stationed  at  Tel-abib 
<iii.  15)  and  at  other  places  on  the  river  Chebar(i.  1,3). 
t  he  Chaboras  of  Ptolemy,  which  flows  into  the  east  side  of 
ihe  Euphrates  at  Carohemish,  about  300  miles  north-west  of 
Babylon.  He  is  stated  to  have  commenced  his  prophesying 
ill  tb^  fifth  year  of  bis  captivity  (i.  2),  about  b.c.  698, 
and  to  have  continued  it  during  more  tlusn  22  years,  that 
is,  until  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuebadnezsar.  The  psendo-Epiphanius  says 
that  ^^iel,  on  acoount  of  his  aversion  to  adopt  the 
Chaldaan  idolatry,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jewish  prince 
or  commander  of  the  captives.  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudeia 
states  that  his  tomb  is  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Chebar,  in  a  vault  built  by  Kii^  Jahmaehim.  and  that 
within  it  the  Jews  keep  a  lamp  perpetually  burning.  The 
name  writer  asserts,  with  equal  apnearance  fa^itional 
falsehood,  that  the  Jews  possess  the  book  of  Esekiel  in  the 
original  autc^ph.  which  th^  reed  every  year  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation.  Ghreatiy  iwtoM*^t  wi  ndi  irea«ra- 
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tion  is  the  ftet  related  1^  Calmed  that  tiie  Jews  ^eak  af 
this  prophet  verv  contemptuously  as  having  been  JensiniiVa 
servant  CKiy.  and  the  object  of  popular  ridioule  and  raillary. 
whence  bis  name  '  son  of  Buzi  *  contempt).  Jo> 

sephus  speaks  of  two  books  of  Eiekiel,  but  commentators 
understand  him  to  mean  the  present  book,  dinded  at  the 
end  of  chapter  xxxix.,  for  the  nine  remaining  chapters  are 
distinctly  different  with  regard  both  to  subject  and  style. 
The  first  39  chi^tersare  occupied  with  the  prophet's  highly 
poetic  and  impassioned  announeement  of  God's  wrath  and 
vengeance  against  the  nbeUious  idolatry,  perversenewit  and 
sensuality  of  the  Jews,  as  wdl  aa  against  tiM^  eawnies,  the 
sunounding  nations.  All  this  portioi  is  replete  with' 
dreadAil  pictures  of  the  calamities  of  war—of  min,  dewH 
lation,  death,  and  destruction — slaughter,  pestilence,  fomine, 
and  every  imaginable  state  of  misery;  but  in  the  nine 
chapters  of  the  latter  |>ortion  the  prophet  desoribm,  in  a 
more  prosaic  styl^  his  visions  of 'the  new  temple  and  city  itf 
Jerusalem.  In  visionary  presence  he  walks  about  the  holy 
metropolis  of  Judsa  as  raised  flrom  its  ruins  in  which  it  was 
left  by  the  Chaldojan  conqueror,  and  restored  to  the  ^lender 
whidi  it  displayed  in  the  re^  of  Solomon.  He  measures 
and  observes  minutely  all  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  and 
city ;  gives  directions  for  the  celebration  of  sacrificial  rites, 
fcuts,  andoerMttonies;  partitioos  the  country  among  the 
semal  tribes;  and  ennmecates  the  duties  priests,  king, 
and  people.  Dr.  A.  CSarke^  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible, 
gives  a  plate  of  the  Temple  aooording  to  Eaukiel's  descrip- 
tion, and  a  map  of  Judssa  as  allotted  by  this  prophet  to  the 
dfiSbrent  tribes.  A  fiUl  and  partiouUr  analysis  of  the 
contmits  of  the  whole  48  chapters  is  given  in  Hr.  Home's 
*  Introduction  to  the  Bible.'  The  fol&wing  is  a  brief  and 
general  survey.  Chapters  i.  to  iii.  (and  see  ^p.  10)  deseiibe 
the  vision  of  the  wheels  and  oherubim,  called  *  Jehovah's 
Chariot'  and  the  prophet's  reception  of  the  divine  instruc- 
tions and  commission.  Chaptess  iv.  to  xxiv.  reiterate  re- 
proaches and  denunciations  against  the  Israelites  and  their 
propheta.  announcing,  in  various  visims  and  parables,  the 
numerous  calamities  about  to  come  upon  tbem  as  a  punish- 
ment of  their  rebellious  idolatry  and  depravity.  The  species 
of  idolatry  adopted  the  Jews  in  preference  to  the  re- 
ligions system  of  Moses  appears,  by  the  declarations  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  propheta,  to  have  been  Satrism,  or  the 
worship  of  the  sun  on  ni^n  plaoea  planted  with  trees.  (See 
chapters  viii  xiv.  xvL  xvil  xx.  xxviii.  &e.>  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
quotes  Palladius  *  De  Re  Rustioa*  to  show  that  the  '  tile' 
(IV.  1)  on  which  the  prophet  portrayed  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem was  a  brick,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad,  and 
he  supposes  that  the  mimic  apparatus  of  war  (v.  2J  were 
made  by  the  prophet  with  clay.  The  390  years  signified 
by  the  prophet's  as  many  days  (v.  4  and  5)  on  his 
left  side,  are  said  by  biblical  ehronologists  to  be  the 
period  from  b-c.  970  to  A80;  and  the  40  years  signified 
by  his  lying  40  days  on  his  right  aide  (v.  6)  is  the  \vrixA 
from  B.C.  5S0  to  540.  Concerning  the  ftot  of  baking 
bread  with  human  and  other  excrement  (v.  12  and  15), 
«ee  Cahnet's  Diet,  by  Taylor,  vdL  iii. ;  Fr^(ments,  p.  9,  Sec. 
where  the  tniental  enstom  of  uahig  dung  for  Aiel  ia  ex- 
plained. CSujpters  xxiv.  to  xxzii.  dedue  the  dnadflnl 
judgments  of  God  against  the  enoniea  of  the  Jews,  nttnrij, 
the  surrounding  nations  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Bdont- 
ites,  and  Philistmes;  against  the  cities  of  'Tyre  and  Zidon; 
and  against  all  the  land  of  Egypt  It  may  suffice  to 
remark  here  that  all  these  manifestations  of  the  divine 
anger  towards  the  nations  of  Palestine,  Phcenioia,  and 
Egypt  r^te  to  the  slaughter  and  dsvastatum  which  at- 
tended the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babvlon ; 
and  that  in  order  properly  to  understana  the  prophet  s  de- 
scriptions, it  is  necessary  to  consider  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstances  and  character  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  collateral 
history  of  the  period.  Of  these  an  abstract  is  mven  by 
Bi^ilop  Newoome  in  the  Introduction  to  his  TransUtteo  « 
Ezekiel,  and  more  particuUr  and  critical  aooounts  are 
supplied  in  the  sobolia  and  pmlcgomena  of  the  various 
commentatm  nuned  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Chapters  xxxiiL  to  xxxviL  are  ooonpied  with  dechmr 
lions  of  the  justice  and  foigiiveness  of  God  to  the  i» 
pentant— the  fall  of  Jerusalem— a  severe  rebuke  (chap, 
xxxiv.)  of  the  avarice,  idleness,  and  cruel^  of  the  shep- 
henb  or  priesu  of  Israd— and  oonsdatory  promises  of  the 
people's  restoration  and  return  to  i^klestine.  (Jhapteri 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  contain nlhfi.^(^heoy  of  Gtoc  and 
M««»fr:  and  tha.nins  poiifSfii3^w^«^»^*^ 
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'  tUtadt  contain  tbe  prophets  visioDS  of  the  temple  aad 
dty  of  Jenualem— their  dimensiotu,  structure,  embel- 
Ibhments,  &c.-^the  ceremouiBl  arraQgemeiits  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  the  ollotmeat  of  the  land  of  Judtea  among  the 
several  tribes  on  their  return  from  captivity.  The  ftubjeet 
matter  of  Ezekiel  is,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  that  of 
his  oontamporaiT  Jeremiah,  and  much  similaritj  is  observa- 
ble in  their  decLuations.  The  oonquaits  and  deraatations 
of  Nebuohadnexsar  form  theprindpal  theme  of  each;  but 
Sidtiel  vwws  them  cfaieflv  as  affiseting  Israel,  while  Jere- 
miah deaaribfla  them  with  especial  re&rence  to  Judah. 
Both  declaim  with  vehement  indignation  against  the  da- 
pravity  of  the  priests,  and  a^nst  the  *  lying*  divinations*  of 
the  pimhets  who  sought  to  induce  the  people  to  shake  off 
their  Ifebylonian  slavery.  (Compare  Jeremiah,  cl^tara 
xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxviii,  xxix.  with  Exekiel,  cht^rs  xiii., 
xxxLv.)  Parts  of  the  book  of  Revelations  may  be  compared 
wiih  some  portions  of  Ezekid :  Rev.  iv.  with  Exek.  i.  and 
X.,  respecting  the  cherubim  with  wings  Aill  of  e^es ;  and 
Rev.  XL,  XXL,  xxiit  with  Esek.  xl.  to  xliii..  describing  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

That  Ezekiel  is  a  very  obscure  writer  is  asserted  hy  all 
who  have  atteanptad  to  explain  his  propheciM.  The  antient 
Jews  eonaidered  them  as  menUeaole.  and  the  connoil  of 
du  Sinhedzim  (Hwedelibemtad  long  on  the  propriety  of  ax* 
eluding  them,  on  this  aoooon^  ftom  the  canon  (Galmet. 
pri^.  ad  Ewcb.) ;  but  to  prevent  this  exclunon  Rabbi  Ana- 
nias undertook  to  explain  completely  the  vision  of  Jeho- 
v^'s  fihariot  (l  and  x.).  His  raoposal  was  accepted  by 
the  councU,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  aoeom^b  bis 
task  without  interruption  they  furnished  him  with  300  bar- 
rels of  oil  to  supply  his  lamp  during  the  course  of  his  stu- 
dies. Dr.  Adam  Clarke  relates  wis  marvellous  anecdote 
in  his  Comment  on  the  Bible,  and  in  repeating  it  in  his 
'  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,*  he  says  the  quantity  of 
oil  wu  300  font.  It  was  also  alleged  as  a  reason  for  rqect- 
ing  Ezeki^  from  the  canon  that  he  teaches,  in  direct  con- 
tradiiHion  to  the  l^isaio  doctrine  that  chndnn  shall  not 
suffer  punishment  flu-  the  olfoneet  of  thmr  puents  (xviii^ 
^•SO)u  (See  Hueti '  Deraonstzatio  Bvang..  jmp.  4,  de  Pro- 
phet Eiecih.')  St  Jerome  oonsiden  Eielaers  vifions  and 
expressions  very  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  says  that  no 
one  under  the  age  of  30  was  pmnitted  to  read  thun.  (Hie- 
ron.  proem,  in  lib.  Ezech.)  It  is  astonishing,  says  ]>. 
Clarke,  how  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  text  hy  a  collation  of 
MSS. ;  and,  in  acoordanca  with  the  opinion  of  many  other 
interpreters,  he  adds,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  original  Hebrew  text  to  a  state  of  purity. 
Michaelis,  Eichnom,  Newcome,  and  many  other  com- 
mentators, have  written  copiously  on  the  peculimities  of 
Eaekiel's  style.  Orotius  (Prssf.  ad  Ezech.)  speaks  of  it 
with  the  highest  admiration,  and  compares  the  prophet  to 
Homer.  Michaelis  admita  itd  bold  ana  striking  originality, 
but  dniies  that  sublimity  is  any  part  of  its  character,  though 
the  passion  t>t  terror  is  l^hly  excited.  Bishop  Lowth  (Pree- 
leet  Heb.  FMt)  zegudsRiekiel  as  bold,  vehement,  tn^- 
oal;  wholly  intMit  on  exa^ration ;  in  santiinent  fervid, 
Httw,  ind^jntnt ;  in  imagery  magnifleent,  hanh,  and  almost 
deformed ;  in  diction  grand,  austere,  rough,  mde,  unculti- 
vatad ;  aboundii^  in  repetitions  from  indignation  and  vio- 
lence. This  eminent  judge  of  Hebrew  literature  ass^^ns 
to  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel  the  same  tank  among  the  Jewish 
writers  as  that  of  Aschylus  among  the  Greeks;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  great  obscurity  of  his  visions,  he  believes  it 
to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  language  as  in  the  conception. 
Bichhom  <the  peculiar  character  of  whose  criticism  we 
have  noticed  under  that  article)  regards  the  Book  of  Exekiel 
aa  a  series  of  highly- wrought  and  extremdy  artificial  poetical 
pictures.  No  oUier  prophet,  he  says,  has  given  such  freedom 
to  imagination.  *  Every  th^  is  UMBedm(Udea,all^ories, 
and  visionary  poetry.  He  is  ao  used  to  tMltmai  and  vision- 
arita  that  be  adt^ts  their  appropriate  language  whm  he 
has  DO  vision  to  dflaeribo.'  In  aoooraaneewiu  the  doctrines 
of  the  German  rationalism  be  eonaidem  the  prophecies  as 
nothing  more  than  the  poetical  fictiona  of  a  iMated  oriental 
imagination  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  poetry  of  the  book 
of  Rsvelations.  A  remarkable  eharactcnstic  of  the  poems 
of  Ezekiel,  observes  the  same  critic,  is  the  painfVil  detail 
and  minuteness  of  his  descriptions.  He  considers  the  pro- 
phet as  a  great  orimnal  poet,  but  fkmn  his  tuqjd  sod  hyper- 
bolieal  style b« u&gna  inm  to  HMnlvar  age  of  Helvew 
literature. 

In  n4a  MivMtinitTiolMit  «Mrgy,  and  disrsgard  of  de« 


licacy  and  di^ue,  the  denunciations  and  deicnptions  of 
Ezekiel  are  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  resemble  the  satires  of 
Juvenal.  The  same  character  of  thought  and  expression 
is  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  two  other  Greater  ^o- 
phets,  Isaiah  and  Jeremuh.  (Compare  Exek.  xvi.  4  to 
37 ;  xxiil  17-21 ;  Isaiah,  xxviii  7, 8 ;  xxxvL  12.  Bxekiel's 
remarluble  luropbecy  of  Gog  and  lf^o&  xxrriiL  and 
xxxix.,  has  always  Men  a  subject  of  leuned  oontroveisy, 
and  the  ^lanationa  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  ex- 
positors. However,  only  two  appear  to  poasess  any  ctur 
siderable  probability.  Gog,  aoewding  to  the  flrst,  was 
Antiochtu  Epiphanes;  according  to  the  second,  be  wu 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  In  modem  times  it  hsi 
been  elabwately  shown  hy  Mr.  Granville  Peon  that  Gog  it 
to  be  recognized  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Napoletn, 
and  Magog  in  the  people  or  nation  of  France.  His  treatise 
on  the  subject,  entitled  *The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  con- 
cerning (Sogue,  the  last  tjnrant  of  the  church,'  &&,  pub- 
lished in  1 8 1 5,  is  a  production  repl^  with  anrions  leaniDg 
and  ar^mentative  ingenuity. 

{Commentariea  of  Bauer,  Doederlein,  HezeU  Michaelis  ; 
Dathe,  Propnetta  Maore§,  178i;  Dr.  Sailer.  Utber  die 
Weutagungen  tmd  din  SifSUun^,  1795 ;  Vidborllii  £w 
cMel  m^9  neve  aue  dm  AsMhMAeii  Uhenetxit  17S7; 
Bishop  Neweome*a  hkproeed  Verriont  MitHeal  Arrai^ 
meaty  and  Bxpkmation  qf  Bnidd,  4to.,  1788;  Vmrnua 
Leotionet  JautenuoB  ad  EzeeMelem,  2  vols.,  4to.,  1791; 
RosenmiiUer,  Scholia  in  Ezechigiem,  2  vols.,  4to^  lB2fi; 
Agier,  Let  ProphitM  rtpuoellemeni  tradtdi*  ntr  FH^treu, 
avec  de»  Explioationt  et  Note*  Critiquetf  10  vols.,  flvc 
1822;  Noyes,  New  Trandation  ^  the  Pnphete  in  Chro- 
nolorieal  Order^  1833,  Boston;  Keith  OnPropkear;  Eich. 
honTs  Einleitun^  in  dot  Alte  TeeUt  vol.  iii. ;  Beverley, 
Vinone  Ezekiel,  4<o. ;  Frideaux's  Cotmeetiont  vol  i; 
Bishop  LowLh's  Prelectionee ;  Dr.  Gill's  SxponHon  the 
Prophets,  2  vols.  fol.  1757;  Bi^p  Lowth's  Comtmemt.  an 
the  Ptvphettt  4to.  1822 ;  Greenhill's  ExpontUm  (/  Ezektel. 
5  v(4s.  4to.  1649.  The  moat  learned  and  elabarata  com- 
mentary on  Sieldel  is  by  two  Spanish  Jeauita*  Pradns  and 
Villalpandus,  in  3  vola.,  fUio.) 
E2EKIEL.  XlhuufATic  Asr  Aim  LiTKUTiRB.1 
EZRA,  the  Bpok  o£  is  a  canonical  book  vi  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, placed  next  after  the  second  book  of  Cbronieles  anc 
before  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and,  in  the  Bn^Ush  version 
is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  By  Jews  and  Chriatians  it  ha: 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  priest  whose  name  it  bean, 
chiefly  because  throughout  chapters  viii.  and  ix.  the  actujos 
of  Ezra  are  related  in  the  first  parson.  He  is  supposed 
have  written  the  two  books  of  Chranicles  and  the  book  of 
Esther,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  two  verses  of  Ezra 
and  a  part  of  the  third  form  the  condusbn  of  the  second 
book  of  CSironicles.  [CHSONiCLsa]  Ezra,  Esdras,  or 
Esdra  m  the  Hebrew  is  mTH>  oztK  signifying  *  help'  or 
'  succour.*  His  genealogy  up  to  Aaron  is  given  m  ehap.  r'i 
1-5.  In  verses  6  and  1 1  be  is  said  to  have  basn  a  pri>4t 
and  ready  aerUw  of  the  words  of  the  law  of  Mosas;  and 
he  appeus  to  have  been  an  aUa  and  hnp«tant  agent  iu 
the  pnndpal  evmti  of  his  age  and  nation.  The  propheti 
Ha^i  and  Zechariah  were  contemporary  with  Ezra.  (OnQ- 

C9H»%K.  i.  13,  Zech.  iil  4,  and  &rav.)  There  are  four 
ka  of  Exra  so  called ;  namMv,  the  canonical  one  beanng 
his  name,  the  book  of  Nehemian,  wbieb  by  the  antirat  Jevs 
and  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  is  considered  as  the 
second  bookof  Exra.  and  two  books  of  Ezra  or  Esdraa  in  the 
Apocrypha.  The  flrst  of  the  two  apocryphal  books  omtaias 
the  substance  of  the  canonical  one,  with  many  circumstan- 
tial additions,  and  in  the  Greek  church  it  is  read  as  cano- 
nical ;  but  the  second  exhibits  a  more  de«ded  appearance 
of  fiction,  and  by  no  church  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  impi- 
ration,  thoogh  it  is  cited  by  aaveral  of  tha  antient  fiiibaai 
Hie  fliat  ^  chapters  of  the  canonical  book  ar«  ragardee 
by  some  bibUcal  critics  as  improperly  ascribed  to  ^ra,  ta 
between  the  event  with  which  tne  seventh  dupter  com- 
mences, that  is,  the  commission  from  Artaxerxea  Longi- 
manus,  in  the  seventh  year  of  bis  reign,  to  Ezra  to  go  ua 
to  Jerusalem,  b.c.  458,  and  that  which  terminates  tbe 
sixth  chapter,  namelv,  the  completion  of  the  seoond  temple, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,B.c.ii£. 
there  is  a  chasm  of  fifty-eight  yean.  The  events  recorded 
in  the  whole  ten  chapters  of  tbe  canonical  book  of  Ezn 
embrace  a  period  of  ninety-one  years,  that  is,  from  the  edici 
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nation  of  Bin'*  govemmeDt  by  the  misutm  of  Nehemiah 
to  Jenualem  from  Artaxerxea  Longimanus.  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  h.c.  44S.  Ab  Damel's  eeventj  pro- 
phetic weeks  commence  at  the  goinff  Ibrth  of  the  eiuct  of 
Cyrus  to  Zerubbabel  or  of  tmit  oi  Artaxerxea  to  Ezra, 
these  events  have  beea  the  subjeot  of  muoh  critical  investi- 
gation among  biblical  critics.. 

The  contents  «[  the  first  six  chaptws  are  briefly  as  follow. 
Cha|>.  L  giTaa  an  aeoount  of  the  podamation  of  Cyrus  con- 
eerniDK  nis  release  of  the  oaptiw  Jews,  ^rmitting  them 
to  go  from  Babylon  to  Jenuaum  to  rebmld  the  temple ; 
of  the  restoration  of  their  property,  sacred  vessels  and 
tttensiU ;  and  of  presents  made  by  the  Chaldsans  of  money 
and  various  provinons.  Chap.  ii.  states  the  numbers  of 
each  of  the  nunilies  composing  the  multitt:<1e  which  re- 
turned to  Judnawith  Zerubbabel,  and  the  numbor  of  their 
beasts  of  burden.  All  this  account,  exoepting  some  of  the 
numbers,  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  the  serenth  chapter 
of  Nehemiah,  banning  at  ver.  6.  In  ver.  64  and  65  of 
Ezra,  the  total  number  of  the  people  is  said  to  have  been 
42.360,  which  appears  not  to  9^ne  with  the  preceding  par- 
ticulara,  since  the  additint  of  these  produces  only  29,818, 
that  is,  a  ddlciraey  of  1^542.  Hie  numbers  given  in 
Nehemiah  occasionally  diflbr  ve^  widely  from  those  in 
Ezra :  fbr  instance,  the  t^iildren  of  Aigad  are  said  in  Ezra 
(ii.  12)  to  have  been  1222;  but  in  Nwemiah  (vii.  17)  they 
are  said  to  have  been  2322,  or  1100  more.  Nehemiah 
repeats  precisely  the  total  given  by  Ezra,  42,360 ;  but  the 
addition  of  Neheraiah's  particular  numbers  makes  31,089, 
or  a  deficiency  of  11,271.  The  numbers  of  horses,  736, 
mules  245,  camels  435,  and  asses  6,720,  exactly  agree  in 
the  two  accounts ;  but  in  Ezra,  ver.  69,  the  chief  fathers 
give  to  the  treasury  61,000  drams  of  gold;  in  Nehemiah, 
ver.  7],  they  give  only  20,000.  Chap.  iii.  records  the  events 
of  setting  up  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  and  re-establishtng 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  worship.  An  account  of  the  iu- 
temiption  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes  and  its  completion  by  a  suuequent  de- 
cree of  the  same  monardi.  with  transcripts  of  the  docu- 
ments written  on  tiMse  occasional  occupy  olupten  9r^  v.,  and 
vi.  Chsqiiteis  viL  and  viii  contain  an  account  of  Eira's 
commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  undertake  the  government 
of  Judoa,  his  preparations  and  reception  of  presents  fbr  his 
journey  thither,  witii  a  multitude  of  Jews,  who  it  appears 
still  remained  in  Babylon  after  the  return  to  Judsa  of  the 
multitude  under  Zerubbabel;  an  enumeration  of  the  people 
and  ihmilies  who  retiirned,  and  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver 
contributed  by  the  king,  his  councillors,  and  the  Israel- 
ites, for  the  use  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (viii.  25-2S). 
The  value  of  these  presents  amounts  to  803.600/.  Chapters 
ix.  and  x.  relate  the  proceedings  of  Ezra  in  separating  from 
their  wives  and  children  all  the  Israelites  who  had  married 
women  from  among  the  surrounding  nations,  and  thus 
*  mingled  tiie  holy  seed  with  the  ahomiiiations  of  the  G«t- 
tilea.'  Ezra  (z.  3,  5,  19,  44)  made  all  the  Israelites  who 
had  'strange  wivea  and  children'  swwr,  and  give  their 
hands,  that  they  would  put  them  away,  which  accordingly 
was  done.  The  latter  half  of  the  last  chapter  contains  a  long 
list  of  the  husbands  and  fiitbers  who  were  the  subjects  of 
this  national  renovation.  The  part  from  iv.  8  to  vii.  27 
is  vrritten  in  the  Chaldee  idiom,  the  rest  in  Hebrew. 
The  period  to  which  the  four  last  chapters  relate,  com- 
prising the  Jewish  history  from  b.c.  458  to  b.c.  445,  is 
coeval  with  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah  being  identical  with  that  of  Ezra,  the 
collation  of  the  two  affords  a  mutual  illustration.  Cluipter 
viii.  of  Nehemiah  relates  circumstantially  the  ibct  of  Ezra's 
solemn  reading  and  exposition  of  the  law  to  the  assembled 
Israelites,  who,  aeoording  to  Dr,  Prideaiix,  wen  tauffht  the 
idgniftoation  of  the  Hebrew  w«da  hy  means  of  Qialdaic 
interpreters  (8);  fbr,  since  their  seventr  years*  captivity  in 
Babj^on,  the  Chaldee  instead  of  the  HeWew  had  become 
their  vernacular  lan^^.  (Dran  Prideaux's  Comection, 
foL,  p.  263.)  The  cntical  arguments  adduced  in  opposition 
to  tbeomnionthat  the  Israelites  lost  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  understood  only  the  Chaldjeen,  are  well  exhibited  in 
Dr.  Gill's  learned  'Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  Language,'  8vo„  1 767.  The  two  principal  under- 
lakings  of  Ezra  were — I.  The  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  ritnal,  according  to  the  modes  observed  before 
the  captivity;  and  2.  The  coIlectioD  and  rectification  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  On  account  of  these  important  ser- 
vices the  Jews  regarded  him  as  a  second  McMea.  It  was 


commonly  believed  by  the  antient  fathers  of  the  Cliristiaii 
church  that  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  the  conflt^ration  of  the  temple  and  cit) 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  king  or  Babylon,  and  that,  on  the  re- 
tiuu  of  the  Jews  from  the  Chaldsan  captivity,  these  writings 
were  wholly  reproduced  by  a  divine  inspiration  of  Ezra. 
(See  Irenmus,  Adversus  Hteret,  1.  iii  c  25 ;  TertuUian,  De 
Habitu  Mulienm»  c  iii. ;  Qemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  i. ; 
Basil,  in  Bpist.  ad  CkUonem.)  The  following  passages 
from  the  second  Apocryphal  hook  of  Ezra,  xiv.  26,  45, 
46,  47,  appear  to  sanction  this  opinion.  *  Behold,  Lord,' 
says  Ezra,  'I  will  go  as  thou  hast  commanded  me,  and  re- 
prove the  people.  The  world  is  set  in  darkness,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  are  without  li^ht,  for  ihy  Icao  is  burnt; 
therefore  no  man  knoweth  the  thmgs  that  are  done  of  thee; 
but  if  I  have  found  grace  befcffe  thee,  send  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  me,  and  I  shall  write  all  things  that  have  been  done  in 
the  world  since  the  b^inning,  which  were  written  in  the 
law;  And  God  said.  Go,  prepare  to  write  swiftly,  and  when 
thou  hast  done,  some  things  shalt  thou  publish,  and  some 
things  shalt  thou  show  secretly  to  the  wise.'  The  learned 
Dr.  Prideaux  (.Connection,  p.  260,  M.)  remarks,  that  'in 
the  time  of  king  Joebh  (b.c  640),  through  the  impie^  of 
the  two  p»ceding  reigns  of  Mnniwnnh  and  Ammon  (a  period 
of  six^  years),  tto  book  of  the  law  was  so  destn^wd  and  lost ; 
that,  besides  the  eopy  of  it  which  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest, 
accidentally  found  in  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xxli.  8,  &e. ; 
2  Chron.xxxiv.  14,  &c.),  there  was  then  no  other  to  be  had; 
for  Hilkiah's  surprise  in  finding  it,  and  Josiah's  grief  in 
hearing  it  read,  <^  plainly  show  that  neither  of  them  bad 
ever  seen  it  before ;  and  if  this  pious  king  and  the  high- 
priest  were  without  it,  it  cannot  bO  thought  that  any  one 
else  had  iC  If  this  were  the  authentic  copy  laid  up  before 
the  Lord  in  the  Temple,  it  was  burned,  as  believed  by  all 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  in  the  burning  of  the  Temple, 
fifty-two  years  afterwards,  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dr.  ni- 
deaux  takes  it  to  be  implied  in  seveiml  passages  which  he 
cites  that,  from  the  oi^  aceidnitally  fimnd  by  the  hi^ 
priest  Hilkiah,  aome  transeriptiou  wwe  made  previoiu  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple^  and  that  ttom  these  scattered 
copies  Ezra  formed  his  improved  edition  of  the  saoed  text 
In  common  with  mokt  other  modem  divines,  he  rejects  the 
pinion  of  the  fathers  respectinff  the  restoration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  a  new  revelation  to  Xzra,  observing  (p.  261) 
that  'it  would  very  much  shock  the  foith  of  many  should 
it  be  held  that  the  sacred  writings  owe  their  present 
being  to  such  a  revival ;  it  being  obvious  fox  sceptical  per- 
sons to  object  that  he  who  is  said  thus  to  have  revived 
them  forged  the  whole.'  All,  he  continues,  that  Ezra  did 
was—-*  he  got  twether  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings 
as  he  c»uld,  ana  out  of  them  all  he  set  forth  a  corrected 
edition,  in  which  he  took  care  of  the  foUowing  particulars: 
— 1.  He  corrected  all  the  errors  introducM  into  these 
copies  by  the  negUgenee  or  mistakes  of  tiansoriben;  for, 
by  comparing  them,  ne  found  out  the  true  reading,  and  Mt 
aU  to  rights.  2.  He  eoUected  together  all  the  books  of 
which  the  sacred  Scriptures  did  then  consist,  disposed  Hum. 
in  proper  order,  and  settled  the  oanon  of  scripture  up  to 
that  time.*  The  Jewish  writers  state  that  the  canon  was 
decided  by  a  congress  of  120  elders  under  the  presidency  at 
Ezra;  but  since th^  mention  as  members  of  it,  not  only  the 
contemporaries  of  Ezra,  as  Daniel,  Shadracfa.  Mesohech, 
and  Abednego,  but  the  high-priest  Simon  the  Just,  who 
lived  250  years  later,  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  the 
number  of  those  who  mccMtiveUi  arranged  and  rectified  the 
canonical  books.  Ezra  divided  all  the  books  he  collected 
into  three  parts ;  the  law,  that  is.  the  Pentateuch ;  the 
pKnA«ts,  eontaiaiiig  all  the  historical  and  prophetical  books ; 
and  the  hagiomi^  whidi  eompriaed  all  the  writings  not 
indnded  in  tfie  two  othw  divisions.  (Joaephua,  ochwrr. 
Apian.)  He  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  54  sections*  one 
of  which  waz  read  every  Sabbath;  and,  aocoiding  to  the 
Jewish  authorities,  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  smaller 
divisions  called  Pesukim,  or  verses,  and  of  the  various 
readings  and  su^ested  corrections  inserted  in  the  margins 
of  theHelffew copies.  These, called  Ken Cetib (that  which 
is  read  and  that  wluch  is  written),  appear  however  in  the 
books  attributed  to  Ezra  himself.  (On  these  particulars 
see  the  remarks  of  Prideaux;  Buxtorf,  VindicitB  Veri- 
tati*  Hebraiea,  par.  ii.  c  4 ;  Walton's  Prolegonu,  viii.  $  1 8  ■ 
and  Dr.  Gill's  Disttrtation  on  the  Hebrew  Langua^.) 
Most  biblical  critics  state  that  Ezra  changed  thoAnti^t 
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iu  his  time,  and  some  say  that  he  wrote  out  all  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Chaldee  character,  which  alone  was  used  aiid 
understood  by  the  Jews  after  the  Chaldsan  captiTity. 
"Whether  Ezra,  added  the  vowel-points,  and  whether  they 
were  invented  by  the  Mosorite  Erammarians  at  a  perioil 
ftr  posterior  to  the  rise  of  Christiatiit^,  are  luqjecu 
of  great  controversy  among  Hebrew  erities.  A  concise 
and  able  view  of  thii  dispute  is  contained  in  Houbi- 
gaut's  'Racineg  Bebraiquefl,*  1732.  The  Jewish  com- 
mentators auert  that  all  the  rules  and  observances 
preserved  by  tradition  from  the  time  anterior  to  the  cap- 
tivity were  carefully  collected  by  Ezra,  and  that  Intving 
reviewed  them,  thoie  which  he  sancttoned  b^  his  au- 
thority henceforth  constituted  the  oral  law,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  which  is  written;  the  church  of  Jeni- 
saleni,  like  the  church  of  Rodm,  regaidmg  Scripture  and 


tradition  of  eqtud  authority,  and  believing  tlie  latter  to  be 
highly  necessary  for  clearing  the  obscurities,  supplying  the 
defects,  and  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  former.  {Bee  the 
Rabbinical  authorities  cited  bv  Dr.  Prideeux.)  It  is  &  theoiy 
suggested  by  this  learned  divine,  and  since  adopted  by 
many  others,  that  all  the  numerous  pasnges  of  the  Hebnv 
Scriptures  which  involve  chnnuAogkal  inoonsisteMiet  were 
intemhitions  made  'Km,  txiA  that  llits  is  tiie  wly 
posswle  way  to  solve  the  difflculties  whidi  uiae  ftom  coiw 
sidering  the  several  books  as  the  {nvductions  of  the  nenons 
to  whom  they  are  commonly  ascribed.  The  Book  of  Ena, 
with  the  two  Books  of  Cfaraiicles,  Nehemiah,  Badi«,  and 
Malachi,  are  supposed  hv  Dr.  Prideaux  to  have  been  added 
to  the  saieted  canon  1^  uw  h^-fNtiest  ftUKHt  dw  Just^  in 
the  year  b.c  160. 
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E,  page  235 

B,  u  musie,  S35 

KadoBer.  or  BdnCTt23$ 

B^le  [Vsleooida] 

Eafile  (coutellation)  [ AijuilaJ 

Eagle  (coin)  [MuneyJ 

Eagle  (Romso  itudacd),  235 

Eagle-wood,  23S 

£s)cre  [Bore] 

Ear,  236 

Ear-rin^,  241 

Jtari,  242 

Earl  Hanhal  of  England,  243 
EarsheU  [Haliotidaj 
Katth  (Aitrouony),  242 
Eafih,  Cootrevenjoo  the  U»- 

tionofthe    [Metioii  of  the 

Eeith] 

Earth,  Density  of  the  [Wnght 

of  thu  Earth] 
Earth,  Figure  of  the  [Gto- 

desiy] 

Earth  (m  chemistry),  242 
Kutth-imta,  '242 
Earthenware,  242 
Eirthqunkeg,  245 
Barvitr  [Porficnlidn] 
Easel,  m 
Bawment.  846 
Bxflt,24fi 

East  India  Compaay,  246 
%ut  lotlies,  262 
EiMter,  252 

Easter  (Hvthod  of  finding),  252 

Eastei  Islacd,  253 
Eavvf  [House] 
Ebb  [Tides] 

Ebel,  John  Gottfrie<l,  253 

Bbeling,  ChriMopksr  Daa.,  263 

Bben4eMB.SS4 

BbrasbsBh,354 

Ebionitai,  254 

%boe,254 

Ebony,  254 

%\no,  Ib£nu,  255 

Ebullition  [Boiling  of  ElmdiJ 

Ebuma  rEtttomostematal 

Ech4tana,2&5 

Scclenaitei,  256 

Eceleiiaaticnsj  256 

ScetemocaipusSeabw,  257 

Bcban),  Lawnnee,  307  * 

B'chevin.257 

BelddBa,367 

Echfnadea  [Aebelous] 

EchiaastnM  rUadrephyUiiBftl 

Bcbfnidn,  258 

Echioubilsiau  rEchinids,  p. 

259] 
EchiQDcactai,  262 
Kchiouddaria,   [Ediinida,  p. 

E^noely'peui   [EchiuidR,  p. 

Kehiaoc^mu  [Kchinida,*.  2611 
ICeluD6eorya  [EebinidH,  p.S5»] 


BcUneey'amtii  IBduaid*.  p. 

260 

£ehinod<nnata»362 
Behinediseus  [Eehiaid»,p.260] 
Ecbinolampai  [Echintdje,  p. 

Echinometm  [EchinidB,  p.  26 1 
Echfnoneua  nBchiaid*,  p.  260 
Ecfaiofipora  [Hadrephyllitsa] 
Behlnorodon  [EchinldB,  p.  260] 
Eefafaus  [Kehinidn,p.2611 
Eehffea,  263 
Bchium,  263 
Echo,  263 
Kcija,  264 

Eckbel,  Jose^  Hilary,  264 
EckmOhl,  or  llKsmttu,  864 
Eclecties,364 

Eclipse,  265 

Ecliptic  [Equator  and  Ecliptic] 

Eclogue  [Bucolics] 

EcoDumiBtea  [Political  Econo- 
my] 

EephioiMei,  ^ 

Eetopietes  [Columbida,  toI.  viL, 
p.  3731 

Ectopittni*  [Columbida,  vol. 

p.  373] 
Ecuador,  265 
Edda,  2G8 
Eddoee,  268 
E<l<ly,  268 

Eddjntooe  or  Edystona  light- 
home,  268 
Eilelinck,  Gerard,  869 
Eden  I  Cmnbeilandl 
Edwntfita,  269 
Edeaea  [Orfkl 
Edfa,  269 
Edgar,  270 
Edgar  Atbelng^  871 
Edge  [Atria] 

K^hUl  [Charles  I.  of  Eac 

Edgeworth,  Richard  LovelL  272 
Edicts,  Edicta,  273 
Edinbbr^iCounty,  or  IGd^Lo- 

thian,  Z73 
Bdinbargh  CStr,  273 
Bdingtooite,  278 
Rdmond  I.,  278 
Edmund  II.,  278 
EdOios  [LaBiada] 
Edeoi  [idanusa] 
Eatsd,879 
£driophthalma»  279 
Edrisi,  279 
Education,  280 
Edward  I.  (the  Elder),  284 
Edward  II.  (the  Martyr),  284 
Edward  UI.  (the  ConfestorV 

284 
Edirard  1.,  266 
Edward  II..  388 
Bdwa(diU.,290 
Edward  IV.,  894 


Edward  V.,  297 
Edwatd  VL,  297 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  [Bd- 

wardia] 
Edwards,  Jonafluw,  300 
Edwards,  Bryan,  301 
Edwin,  301 
Edwy,  302 
Seckhoo^  Gerfafant  Vander,302 
Eedtheot,  AnthoDTVanda,  802 
Beek>o,303 
Eel  [Mursnida] 
Eabndi,  302 
Effiirveaceac^  303 
Effloreieence,  303 
Elgbert,  303 
Egeon,  303 
Eger  (riret),  304 
Eger  (town),  304 
Egfria,  304 

Egerton,  Francis  [Bridgewater, 

Duke  of] 
^gg  Plant,  304 
Egnam  [Surrey] 
Bpnhardt,  305 
EgUatine,  305 
%nioni,  305 
Egremont  [Combetland] 
EgripoB  [Eubcsa] 
^^ypt  and  Egyptians,  306 
Et^ptian  Architecture,  313 
Egyptian  Bean,  318 
Bhrenbrrttstdn,  318 
lanetiieea,  318 
Eichhom,  Jobann  Gsttfried,31 8 
Eichstittt  (bailiwick),  319 
Biehii&tt  (town),  319 
Eider  [Denma^] 
Sider-Duck  [FuUxaUMs] 
Bwhtfa  (in  nrasic),  380 
Eikon  BasQike  [CbarlM  I.  of 

England] 
Eilenborg,  320 
Eimbeck,  or  Kinbeck,  320 
£ir£ne  [Medusa] 
Ksenach  (piincinaUty),  320 
Bjienaeb(tewB>9S* 
Elsenbiw,38l 
Bisenstadt,381 
Kudebco,  £^1  ' 
Bisteddfiid.  321 
Ejectment,  321 

Ekatarinhurib    or  Tekatarin- 

bnig,323 
Skatannoslaf  (province),  322 
Ekafarinoslaf  igown),  323 
Elsagn&cea,  3SS 
£l«u,  324 
EUeocarpieea,  325 
Blagab41ua,or  HfliegabUua,326 
Ekkltne,  325 
ElaiB  [OImd] 
KUm  rBlymais] 
Elapt  [Viperida] 
Eiannothiriun  [Pachyile^|g|^| 

snata] 


Elasticity,  326 
ElataainiodsT 
BlatiriiU,  328 
BlaMrium  fMamrdicaJ 
Blatma,  or  YelaOM,  3» 
Elba,  329 
Elbe,  330 

Klberreld(dicle),390 
Blberfeld  (town),  331 
ElbingCdicle),  331 
Elbiog  (town),  331 
Elbauf,  331 

Elborus,  Elban,  or  BlbfDO^ 

[Caucasus,  p.  3831 
Eliaja,331 
Bk:he,331 

Elden  HoU  [Dnbyahiiel 
BlderTiesflBBmbueas] 

KlDotido,338 

Eleatic  PhUoaophy,  338 

Elecampane,  332 

lUectioa,333 

Election  (law),  334 

Elector  [Boroughs  of  Englaad : 

Commons,  House  of  1 
Electra  [_Cellati«a,  voC  a.,  p. 

Elecbici^,334 

Electricity  (Latent)  [IfoIemU 

Ele^aty  (medical  uplieatioa 

of),  339 
Eleetro-Cbenistiy,  339 
Blectro-Dynaniea,  S40 
Electm-lfagnetiBBa,  84S 
Slectr6mater,  343 
Electruni.  344 
Electuary.  344 

Eled5ne  [Cephalopoda;  Sepl 
ada] 

EUgit;344 
Elegy,  344 
Elemi,  344 

ElementaiT  Organic  S44 
Elenchus,  34ft 
Elephant,  34A 
£lephaBt%S»4 
Elephantfam,aM 


Eletticik,  35 
Elevatioi,  Angle  af 

[Altitude] 
Ekvation  (Aicl)its«tni»)  [De- 

rign,  AioUteetuiall 
Eleutris,  355 
Xleurinia,  355 
Elginshire,  356 
Elgin,  358 
El^n  Marbles,  359 
Elii^ination  (al|4m),3M 
Eliot,  John,  3C0 
Bliott,  Geeige  Augasta%  361 
Etiquation,  361 
Elis,  or  Elea,  361 
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£liubetkPtttioinu,  366 
Bliiabethgrad,  or  YeliMfetgrM 

Ccircle),  366 
Elisal>eibii^d(lown),  366 
Elk  [  D«ei,  vvl,  Tui.,  u.  3A11 
Ell,  3b6 

Sllagic  Acid.36« 

lilleabugen,  ElnhegeO)  oi  Elbo> 

s«n,367 
Elldsinere  [ShroBthii*] 
Kllicbpora,  367 
Ellipoe,  367 

£llipsoid  [SurCueii  of  the  S«> 
cusd  Dej^ree ;  Spheroid] 

EUipnlitei  [Comu  Aiamom, 
vol.  Tiii^  p,  36J 

EUipsoM4i««te>  S68 

Elliptic  CompMan*  36S 

BUipticity,  368 

EUoTe,368 

Kim  [Ulmui] 

Elmi&a  [Coast,  Gold] 

Ela»ley,P«t«r,368 

Klocutian  [Oratonrl 

EOoK*.  368 

Eloagation,369 

Eloquence  lOcatoiyl 

S16ra,  or  Ellon,  369 

Klphin,  369 

El|diiiiitoiM,  WilUm,  369 
Stihcinur,  or  Kl«htiiBer>  Adua, 

370 
Elsinore^  370 
EUter  [EIImI 
Elstob,  William,  370 
EUtob,  Elisabeth,  S70 
BlthamrKont] 
Elutriation,  370 
Elvaft,  370 
Klwuiid  [Eebatsna] 
KIy,37i 
Klyiniis,  37 1  . 
Blyot,  Sir  Thomas,  371 
£ly'sia  [Placoteanduala') 
Kly'sium,  372 

Klierfna  {CellariiM.  vd.  vi^  p> 

402] 
Elzevin,  372 
Emucipatioo,  372 
Bmarg  iaula[Gervicobrsachiata, 

fL,  p.  444] 
Embalming  [Mummy] 
Kmbankment,  373 
Kmbarito,  374  • 
Kmbei-dara  and  Weeks,  374 
Knibiiilzidn,  374 
Embaulement)  374 
Emblem,  375 
Kmblcmenta,  37S 
Kmbncery,  375 
Kmbraiiure  (archittcUirK),  o/^ 
KmbrBRun  (fottificalioii), Sib 
Kmbraeation,  37A  . 
£robniD,  37d 
Embtjo  [Fotutl  > 
Kmden,  ot  Bmbden,  37& 
Kmrrald  [Beiyll 
Kmirita  [Hippa] 
Emenioo  (asttooomy]*  376 
Knenon,  William,  376 
Em«i  J  [Conindnni] 
Vmna.  rSvtU] 
B'meta,Vr 
EmMo,  377 


vol- IX.* 
EmiKratioa,  377 
Emir-al-Omrab,  380 
Emly,  3S1 

Emmanuel  CoUej^,  3S1 
Emmerich,  or  Kmrich,  381 
Emmiui  Ubbo,  381 
Empaleaent,  382 
Empanaal,  383 
EmpMocIea,  382 
BmpenH-,  383 
Empfliticm,383 
Em'phaaia,  383 
Empiric,  383 
Knpyrouma,  3Q3 
Kms,  383 

Emu  [Stnithioaiila] 
Knqlsion,  384 

Eaijrdoaauiiaos  [Orpcodil^  vid. 

TiiL,p.  162] 
Emjw  [Tortoiseal 
Bnalioaauriana  [Icfathyoaaurui, 

*c.] 

Enamel  (te«th.)  [Dentitianl 
Enamels,  384 
Eocanpment,  389 
Encaustic  Paintiiw,  386 
Encke's  Comet,  3^ 
Encrinites,  387 
Encyclopsdia  [XKctiooaryj 
Eneycloptdte,  394 
Endeavour  Strait  [ToneiStiut  ] 
Eii(t£cM|i^n,  39& 
Endecfcodria,  396 
Endemic,  395 
Endive,  395 
E'ndogens,  395 
Eodorblw  [Endegeni] 
BadonamMit  [BiU  of  Ex- 
Endiiwmose,  399  [chaage] 
Enfoiata  [Clysters] 
Enfifoflinent  f  Feofiment] 
Enfield,  WUliam,  399 
Enaeld  [Middltisex] 
Enfilade,  400 

Knfntiehbeiiient  rCopyhold] 
Ea|pidin,4e0 

Euf^hien,  I-ouis  Antoine  Henri 
de  Bourbon,  duke  oi^  401 

Enghien  [HaioauU] 

Eaj^iaeeriiig,  401 

England,  4U3 

England  [Oieat  Britua] 

England,  New,  407 

EogliBh  Architecture  [Oothic 
Architecture] 

English  Channel,  407 

English  Drama,  407 

Engraving,  437 

Eugtossin^,  442 

EabmAnic,  44S 

Enhydra  rOtt«rj 

Enigma  [£niginnj 

EnlistiiWDt,  4^ 

Ennii,  443 

Enniicorthj,  443 

Enniskillen,  444 

B'nnius  Qtdntos,  444 

Ennui,  444 

Enoch,  445 

Enrolment,  445 

Ens  (river)  [Austria,  p.  136] 

Eos  (provinciw),  446 

Eiitwn,44f 

Entahlat  are  [Civil  AreUlM- 
ton;  Colnnuj 


VOL  IX. 
Entul  [Brtate] 
EotalfipKora  [SertuUrioeal 
Knterftis,  449 
Sntom6)oey,  450 
Bniomostoinaia,  460 
Entomfislraca,  459 
Bntox6a,  460 
Entre  Poiiro  •  Viaba,  464 
Entresol,  464 
Entry,  464 
Envoy,  465 

Enyed,  Nagy-Sand,  Eucd,  or 

Straaibur^  465 
Eoltdw,4£5 
Eolipile  [iKolipilel 
EopsUtria  (ux^ogy)  [Pacbjroe- 

phalinn] 
Epocrid&eea,  465 
Epact,466 
Epamioondaa,  466 
Epaulement,  466 
Epte.  Cfa&rles  IGebel deU,  466 
Bperita,  467 
Epen)aj,467 
Eph£m«ris,  467 

Ephesians,  St.  Paul's  Bpiiib  to 

the,  467 
E'phesus^  467  ■ 
E'phori,  468 
E'phenu,  469 
B'phvra  rMedusaJ 
E^rusXMaiida] 
Epic  Poetry,  469 
Epicharmus,  470 
Epictftus,  471 
EpicfiriM,  471 
Epicycle,  473 

Epicycloid  [TrodtoidnlCunniJ 

EpioiMirua,  473 

Endemic,  473 

Epidendnim,  473 

Epidermis,  473 

Epidote,  473 

Epigram,  473 

Epilepsy,  474 

Epilogue,  476 

EpfmBchus  [Promcto^d*! 

Epim^nidea,  476 

Epinnl,  476 

E|4phiuiua,  Saint,  477 

Epiphany,  477 

Epiphyllonpermoai  Planti,477 

Epiphytes,  477 

Epfrui,  481 

Episcopacy  [Bishoy] 

Epi>c6pius,  Simou,  481 

Episode,  482 

Eptipaatica  I  Blisters] 

Epistyle,  483 

Ei'itapb,  482 

BpithaUmium,  483 

Bi>och*  (aatronomy),  483 

Epoch  (chronology)  \^A!n\ 

Epode,  483 

Epping  iKntt] 

Bpaom  [BurteyJ 

Speom  Salt  [Magmeium  j 

Equal,  483 

Equation  (maOiematica),  483 
EquaUon  (astronomy),  484 
Equation  of  ttla  vulM  [Snn 

Moon,  8tc.] 
Bqnation  of  die  F^"*-i«— ■ 

[Frecesvool 
EqoatioB  of  llM  [Son] 


VOL.  IX. 
Sqontion,  Annual  [Uoon] 
Eqnation  of  I^ymetits,  484 
Equations,  Common  Algebni* 

cal,484 
Equations,  Diffbreafial,  and 

SquatioDS  sf  I>i%renees,484 
Equations,  Functional,  484 
Equator  and  Ecliptic,  484 
Equatorial  Instrument.  484 
Equerries,  491 

EquiangolariE^uilatcrd,  Rqui 
crural,  BqoitangeBtial,  «b 
ftc491 

Equilfbrium,  491 
Equimultiples,  491 
Equinoctial,  492 
EqiiiooMe,492 
Eqdsetfceea,  492 
Equia£Uc  Acid,  492 
E'quitet,  492 
Equity,  493 

Equity  of  Redemption  [Hurt 
g«ge] 

BwivalMits,  ClMaiaRl  tAtM^ 
Theory} 

Kqu&ietis,  496 
K4utili;u8  Pietiris,  496 
EqiiusfHone] 
Eta[ifira] 
Erinthemum,  496 
Emathia,  496 
Enmnus,  496 
E'rato  [Muses] 
EraUtstheoes,  497 
SrbU  [Arbela] 

Ercilla  y  Zufiiga,  Alunso  498 

Brecth^um,  499 

Er£tria  [Eubceal 

Erewash  ['Kflntl 

Erfurt  rdrele],  $0C 

Erfurt  (city),  500 

Ei^t,  500 

Ergot  (botany),  501 

Er^yne  [Isopodal 

ETfca,S01 

Erieices,504 

EricMhua,  504 

Eticht,  Loch  [InTfirimi  ihiro 

Brick,  306 

Brick  XIV,  507 

Brick  L,507 

Brick  11^  507 

Brick  III.,  507 

KricklV.,  607 

Brick  v.,  507 

Erick  VI,  507 

Erick  VII.,  507 

Erick  Vin.  507 

Erl>Unua  [PoJ 

Erfdanus  (river),  507 

Erie,  Lake  [Canada] 

Eitgvna,  Joannes  Sootui^  308 

Enniceus  [  Hedgehog] 

Erin&a,  508 

EriocaulAnost,  408 

Brifehomm,  609 

Erfidua,  509 

Ertvan,  509 

Eriangen,  or  ChriltbuA  SiImi 

gen,5U9 
Brlmu,  510 

Ermine,  or  Ennin,  510 
Brmine  [Musteta] 
Erne,  Lougfa,  5M 
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Emesti,  John  Augnstns,  1 
Smesti,  Augoitus  WiUiuit  1 
Smesti,  John  Christien  UNO* 

philns,  1 
Eipinius,  1 

Eipetology  [Ehrpetology] 

B'rpeton,  2 

Srtatic  Bloeki,  2 

BitWaM,3 

XUm  [HOkporida] 


Error  (in  law),  3 
Erskine,  Thomas  Lord,  3 
Briidvora(soology)  [I^niada] 
Eruption  [Volcano] 
Br  win  [Strasburg] 
Brycfna  [Venerian] 
Btyon, 4 
EiyNlpelas,  4 

B^thaea(MoUin)  tBloe  Bird, 
voLv^p.  17;  Bylviada] 


Erythima,  6 
Er/thren,  7 
Biythrea  Centauriam,  7 
Brytbric  Acid,  7 
Brythrina,  7 
Brythriigen,  7 
Erythroaium,  7 
Brythroxylen,  7 
Etyx,  or  Etis,8 

Enerihn,  En-vfim.  or  Anr&m,  8 


Brsgcbirgiaclw4a«%  8 
Brsgebirgv,  9 
BBealloni&cev,  9 
Escapement  [Sorol^] 
Escarp,  or  SdErp,  10 
Escarpment,  10 
B'schara  [PolyparinMomlMnfr 
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Kuheator,  1 1 

E«hwege  [HeiM,  Lower] 
EKuai^,  or  Scutaoe,  1 1 
EaeuUpius  [.Aeiiwpiui] 
Escu  ic  Acid,  11 
Eseurial,  or  Eirorial,  II 
Escutcheun,  or  Eitcocheon,  11 
Eiiic  (^E|CTpt»  p-  3Wj 
Eiotflnc  [KxoteiicJ 
ENpjilier,  1 1 
Etpalion,  12 

Enpuitu  Santo  [BruU,  p.  336 1 

Cuba,  p.  2051 
Eiprit,  Saint  [Bajnumt] 
Eaplanade,  12 
Eiqinline  Hill  [Ronw] 
KiqaimaOT,  IS 
Bcquire,  12 
EsMLvirta.  Botuh,  13 
Emk,  13 
Eiwa,  13 
Snenco,  13 
Kmenei  [Bsmmm] 
Enequibo  [Guiuu,  BritMi] 
Enex,  14 
Enex,  SatlB  of,  34 
KHliDgeD,  37 
Eialiogen,  or  EaUng.  37 
EHoigoi,  37 
EiiUte.37 
Bate,  HotM  of,  38 
Etulla  fNaTanel 
Either,  Book  of,  40 
EstfaiSnia,  or  Reval,  41 
Estienne  [Stvpbeni] 
Estoppel,  42 
EatOTCn,48 
Ertr«r,42 
Brtreat,  42 
Estr«tla  [Portugal] 
Ertremadlka  (SpaiD),  42 
Ertnuiud&ra  (Futof^),  43 
EntrwDOfc  45 

E'twnpei,  45 
EUweh,  45 
Etching  [EaaraTing] 
Etfu  [Edfur 
Et}ial,45 
Ethelbald,  45 

Edulbvrt,  king  of  Kent,  45 

Ethclbert,  kiof;  of  WeasM,  46 

Ethebed  46 

Ethelnd  II.,  47 

Rtbtlwulf,  4S 

Stber  [.filMrl 

Sthoi4^48 

EtbCnun,49 

Bthiria,  49 

Etheiiao.SO 


VOU  X. 

SUuet,  50 

E'titiew,  or  jBthicw,  SO 

Ethi6piaL,  50 

Ethiopian  T  inffiiagMi,  5S 

Ethiops,  53 

Sihule  [Ethflmiml 

Etbfaa.  53 

Etimioe  [Stephons] 

Btianne,  St.,  53 

Edaoi,  54 

Etna  r^na] 

Eton  [Bnckuufaanuliin] 

Etrfiria,54 

EtmMu  Ardiitocian,  47 
Etniacut  [Btmria] 
Etieli  [AiUnl 
Btymology  [Lanffuago] 
StymoUgicum  Magniua,  $7 
Eub(Ba,58 
Eucoly'ptui,  60 
Etkharu.  61 
Eucbariat,  61 
Eocb jaiderite,  6 1 
Euclua,  61 

Euclid  [G«ometi7  of  the  Oreekt] 
Euclid  of  Megara,  61 
EuctBliurofiooloKf )  [Synoienm] 
Eucrifta  fCelkwiu,  toL  w'u,  p. 
405] 

Efid«a  [Sponnda] 
Eudi6iiiietm,  61 
Biid6ci».64 

Eud6cia  tbe  jounger,  64 
Eudtfra  [Meduaa] 
Eudoxua  of  Cnidus>  64 
Eudoxut  of  Cytidu,  64 
EudycUte,  64 

Eudy'namys  [Cueulids,  Cucu- 
lina,Tol.Tiii.,pp.206and211] 
Eu'dytM  [I>ir«ra,  rid,  tx.,  pp. 

206  and  211] 
Engene,  Priaee,  64 
Eugfuia,  65 

Eu){«niacrinita  [Enerinitvs,  vol. 

ix.,  p.  393] 
EngcniL,  66 

EuK^nius  I.,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  66 
Euluirite,  66 

Elilabes(«>olog]r)  [BoUera] 
EuUlia  [Donibnuichiats] 
Enlen-Sio^d  [EngUah  Dnuu, 

Tol.  ix.,  p.  423] 
EuUr,  Leonard,  67 
Bolima,  67 

Eulfmene  [Branehiopoda,  vol. 

T.,p.343i_ 
Euly^ene  [Meduu] 
EumUooua,  68 
BfinuMi,  68 
EumintdM,  68 

Eumolpua^unioIiddspUeii^] 
Eumoiphua,  69 
Eiinlpna,«9 
Ew2Sjxul«pailda] 
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KoaAnius,  69 

■onuch,  69 

Eu6mphalna  {^nvduda] 
Enpatoria  [Oimea] 
BupatohwM,  70 
Eupen  (circle),  70 
Bi^n  (chirf  tmrnV  70 
Bupheni  [Itopodi] 
Baphdibu,  70 
EuphortH^ce*,  70 
Enpli6rbiuDif  70 
Buphr&toa  fUffiuJ 
B4pion,71 
Bflpolia,  71 
Sure  (riTer),  71 
Euro  (department),  71 
Burs  et  Lcdr,  75 
Burfbia  [TheeoMmata] 
Burfpides,  77 
Europe,  79 

Knn^  Zoology  of,  90 
Europe,  Botany  of,  94 
Bur/aU  [BteUarideans ;  Me- 

duaal 
Enry^  [Hednaa] 
Eui/diee  (soology)  [Itopoda] 
Borylaimua  [Muadeajpidje] 
EuYmedon  [Anatolia,  vol.  i., 

p.  494] 
Eury'nome,  94 
Eunrp6dina  [Leptt^iida ; 

HacropodianaJ 
EurystAttida  [RoUen] 
EuB«biua  P&mpbili,  95 
Eustachian  Tube  [Bar] 
Buatftduoa,  9& 
EuBtUhins,  95 

Euat&tiua,  or  Bioitatia,  8L,  96 
Euatyle  [Ciril  Arehitaduic] 
Eut6dua,  96 
Eutr6piua,  FUviu^  96 
EufycKiaoa,  96 
Euxina  [BUek  Sea] 
Erftguim  [Hedoaa]^ 
Evigriua,  97 
Evald,  Jobannea,  97 
Evangeliat,  97 
Evaporation  [HeiUl 
ETection  fLunar  lliagiy ) 
Evelyn,  John,  98 
BTergtn,  98 
BTemcefn,98 
Evenaating  Floirni,  100 
BTvaham,  100 
Evidence,  101 
Evil  Eye,  103 
Evil,  King>a  [Scrofula] 
EvUmero&cb  [Babylon,  Hi»- 
toiy] 

Evolute  [InTolute  and  Evolate] 
Evolution  [lovolntioQ  and  Bfo- 

lution] 
BMhuk^MaitamlM 


VOL.Z. 

;  Bnanond,Ohariaa4aStDBma 

Bnenx.  107  [W 
Ex  [Devonahinl 
Xxamination  [Bvideoee'] 
Eunthinata,  108 
Kxarch,  108 

Excavations  [TooBdationi] 
Execntrie  [Ptolemaie  Hjpotfaa- 
Bxeentrieify,  108  sia] 
Exeeai,108 
Bxefaange,  108 
Exchange,  Boyal  [Oraahaml 
BxdwqDer  Court,  110 
Bxcheauer  BiUs,  111 
Bxeiasl)Dties,  HI 
Bzdtaats  [SthnobBtsI 
Exconnameatian,  IIS 
Bzeeolion  (law),  114 
Execution,  114 
Executor,  114 
Ex«dn,116 
Bxerciae  [Aoakptiai] 
Exeter,  116 

Exeter,  or  Exon  Dwaaadwr,  II  • 
Exetar  College,  Oxfiwd,  118 
Exeter  [Nov  Hampahitvl 
Exhauitions,  Method  of  \Qm 

metry  of  the  Greaksl 
Exhibit,  118 
ExhibUion  [School] 
Exile  [BanishmentJ 
Exmouth  [DevonduM] 
Exockpea,  118 
E'xodua,  the  Book  oC  118 
E'x(«ena,120 
Esorcisin,  131 
Exwhisa  [Exogana] 
Exoteric  and  Eaotene,  Ul 
Expaniion  rHcat] 
Expectation  of  Life,  131 
Expectorants,  131 
Explaniria  [MadicphjUim]^ 
Exponent ;  EidtoMB^  Natatma 

of,  132 

Expwts  nmporii  tmd  Bqorti] 

Extat,  I3t 
Extortion,  138 

Extniction  of  Roots  [lafolutii* 

and  Evolution] 
Extracts,  132 
Extrans^ian,  133 
Emma  [Bahantas'I 
Byck,  John  Van,  1*33 

Ky^i34^ 

Eye  (la  o|)tici),  144 

Eye  fin  borticultare^,  145 

Eye  [SufTolkl 

Eyemouth  [BatwidduTe] 

KyUu,  14* 

Eyi«,  145 

EaekM,  the  Book  of,  14S 
BsaUel  [Drunatie  An  ccd 

teratoa,  p.  1391 
Eva,  the  An*  0^  146 
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P  is  a  labifhdental  aspirmts  bewnnc  the  same  relation  to 
the  other  labio-deatal  aspirate  V  vhich  the  letters  called 
tmues,  p.  k,  t,  bear  to  the  nudluv.  h,g,d.  It  occupies  the 
sixth  place  in  the  English  a»  in  the  lAtin  alphabet,  thus 
correspoiviing  vith  the  digamma  of  the  old  Greek  alphabet, 
and  the  vau  of  the  Hebrev.  In  pover  and  form  it  is 
likevise  cloeelv  relatod  to  those  two  letters.  [Alpmabxt.] 

The  letter  F  is  intraehangeable  with  toe  other  aa^ratea 
eA  or  A  and  th,  and  also  with  the  lip-letters  p  and  & 

].  F  in  liStin  corresponds  to  A  in  Spanish,  as  Latin/or- 
moM,  heantiflal ;  Spanish  hermoto  ;  Latin  ^/femtno,  ftaoale ; 
Spanish  A«m^;  IMxnfaggre,  fly;  Sranish Aiitr.  Other 
examples  may  readUy  be  found  in  a  Spanish  Dictionary 
under  tlie  letter  A.  The  saae  change  prevailed  betveen 
the  latin  of  Rinne  and  the  SkUne  dweet  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

3.  F  in  Latin  ooiresponds  to  M  in  Greek,  as  iBtinyirra, 
a  vild  beast ;  Greek  Latin  weep ;  Greek  Bpt,  as 
seen  in  Bpifvoc.  Indeed  this  interchange  prevailed  among 
the  dialects  of  the  Greek  language  its^f  as  in  ootfap  ana 
etrdop ;  fXmr  and  6Vfv  ;  fXijSw  aira  S>u^.  This  however 
seems  to  depend  on  the  proximity  of  the  letters  /  and  r. 
(See  L.) 

3.  F  in  Latin  corresponds  to  6  in  German  and  English, 
mfiimg-tre,  bred^en,  to  break ;  >Vafar,  iHruder,  brouwr  ; 
fago,  hw3ae,  beech,  &e. 

4.  F  in  English  and  German  top  in  Latin,  as  peiH^  fell, 
ftll  (oomp.  f^nnonger) ;  pa4  Am,  not ;  pug-noe^  feohten, 
to  flght,  8m. 

F,  in  Music,  ia  the  fourth  note,  or  degree,  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  answering  to  the  fa  of  the  Italians  and  French.  It 
was  originiOIy  used  as  the  base  clet  to  which  it  gives  a 
oame ;  but  while  serving  as  a  sign,  time  has  gradusdly  al- 
ttored  its  ibrm  into  that  which  as  a  olef  it  now  takes.  This 
letter  is  aUn  an  abbrevution  of  the  Italian  word  Forte, 
strong,  or  loud.  The  douUe  P  rignifies  the  superlative  of 
J^brfe, — Fortitrimo. 

FABA'CBA.  [LiomiiNQu.] 

FA'BIUS  MAOOMUS andtbe  FABU  FAMILY.  The 
Fabii  wen  a  numennu  and  powerflil  gens  or  patrieian 
house  of  antient  Rom^  which  oeoame  aubdi^ded  into  se- 
veral flunUies  or  branches  distm^uisbed  bjr  tiioir  re^eotive 
eognomina.  such  as  Fabti  Maxunt,  Fabii  Ambusti,  Fabii 
Vmulani,  so.  They  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and  settled  on 
the  Quirinid  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  kings.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquinii,  the  Fabii  as  one  of  the  older 
houses  ex««ised  constamble  influence  in  the  senate.  Caeso 
Fabtus  bting  Qumtor  with  L.  Valerins,  impeached  Spurius 
CassiuB  in  uie  year  of  Rome  268,  486  b-c.  and  had  him 
executed.  It  has  been  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  for 
seven  conseeutive  years  from  that  time,  one  of  the  two  an- 
nual consulships  was  tilled  by  three  brothers  Fabii  iu  rota- 
tion. Niebuhr  has  particularly  investigated  this  period  of 
Roman  htitorv,  and  speculated  on  the  causes  of  this  long 
retention  of  office  by  the  Fabii  as  oonneetod  with  thestru^e 
th«i  pendii^  between  the  patrieians  and  the  plebeians,  and 
the  attempt  of  the  former  to  moiK^diie  the  elections. 
(Buiory  ^  Itomty  vol.  ii.  TTu  Seom  ConttUshi^  qf  the 
F<Mi.)  One  of  the  three  taithers,  Quintus  Fabius  Vibu- 
lanus,  foil  in  battle  a|;ainat  the  Teientea,  in  the  year  274  of 
Rome.  In  the  following  ywt,  under  the  consulship  of  Csso 
Fabius  and  Titus  Viiginras,  the  iriiole  house  of  the  Fabii 
proposed  to  leave  Rome  and  settle  on  the  b<»ders  of  the 
territory  of  Veii,  in  order  to  take  the  war  against  the  Veientes 
entirely  into  their  hands.  After  performing  solemn  sacri- 
flees,  they  left  Rome  in  a  body,  mustering  306  patricians, 
besides  tluir  fiunilies,  olients,  and  freedmen,  and  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera  in  sight  of  Veii.  There  tney 
forti  ed  themsdves.  and  maintuned  for  nearly  two  years  a 
harassing  war&re  against  the  Veientes  and  other  pet^e  of 
Etruria.  At  laat  in  one  of  their  ^edatoty  inonrsions  ihaf 
fell  into  an  ambuscade^  and  figfatmgdesperaselj^  were  all 
extemunated.  (Livy,  it  48.  50 ;  and  Mielmlu's  Hutory.  on 
the  f^eientim  ^ar.)  One  only  of  the  house,  Qaintus  Fa- 
bius Vibulanns,  who  had  remained  at  Rome,  escaped,  and 
beeame  tlw  unnt  itoek-  ttf  all  the  subsequeitt  Fabii.  He 
wu  r^aatedly  enmd.  h>4  nm  ^tftwnurda  one  trf  flw  da- 


cemviri  with  Appius  Claud;us  for  two  eoMaeutiva  yaan,  in 
which  office  he  disgraoed  himself  l^  his  connivance  at  the 
oppressions  of  his  coUe^^e,  which  caused  the  fsll  of  the 
decemvirate.  In  subsequent  yean  we  And  seveisl  Fabii 
filling  the  oonsulship,  until  we  come  to  M.  Fabius  Ambus- 
tus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  393  of  Rome,  and  wain 
several  times  after.  He  fought  against  the  Hemioi  anatiie 
Tarquinians,  and  left  several  sons*  one  of  whom,  known  by 
the  name  of  Quintns  Fabius  Maximus  RuUianua,  attaokad 
and  defeated  iba  Samnitwi  (429  of  Roma)  in  the  abemee 
and  against  the  wders  of  his  eonunandin^  officer,  the  Ue- 
tatnr  Papirius,  who  would  have  bron^t  bun  to  punishment 
for  disobedience,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interoession  <rf 
the  soldiers  and  the  people.  This  Fabius  was  five  times 
consul,  and  dictator  twice.'  He  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites,  Marai.  Gauls,  and  Tuscans.  His  bod,  Qiuntus 
Fabius  Gurges.  was  thrice  consul,  and  was  the  gnndfether 
of  Qviirros  Fabius  Maxiuits  VEUucoans,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  generals  df  Rome.  In  his  first  consulate 
he  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians.  After  the  Thrasjrmenian 
defeat  he  was  named  Prodictator  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  salvation  of  the  Re- 
public. The  system  which  he  adopted  to  check  the  advanoe 
of  Hannibal  is  well  known.  By  a  succession  of  skilfUl  move- 
ments, uutft&es,  and  eounterwmanhes,  always  choosing  good 
defenrive  podtioui,  he  horaaaed  his  antagonist,  who  oould 
never  draw  him  into  ground  fevoureble  for  his  attack,  while 
FWb^  watched  every  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of 
any  error  or  ne^eet  on  the  part  of  the  Cartimgmiana. 

This  mode  of  warfere^  which  was  new  to  the  Romann, 
aoQuired  for  Fabius  the  name  of  Gunctator,  or  '  temporiser,* 
ana  was  censured  by  the  young,  the  rash,  and  the  ign(»ant ; 
but  it  probably  was  Iho  me^ns  of  saving  Rome  from  ruin. 
Minueius,  who  shared  with  Fabius  the  command  of  the 
aimy,  having  imprudently  engaged  Hannibal,  was  saved 
from  total  destmction  by  the  timely  assistance  of  the  dic- 
tator. In  the  following  year  however,  536  of  Rome,  Fabius 
bding  recalled  to  Rome,  the  command  of  the  army  was  in- 
trusted to  the  consul  T.  Varro,  who  rushed  imprudently  to 
battle,  when  the  defeat  of  Ganns  made  manifeat  the  wis- 
dom of  the  dictator's  previnu  oantion.  FaUns  was  made 
eonsnl  in  the  next  year,  utd  was  again  emptied  in  keepii^ 
Hannibal  in  cheek.  In  9  48  of  Rome,  being  consul  for  the 
fifth  time,  he  re-took  Taientum  by  stratagem,  after  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  cai^ht  himself  in  a  snaie  by 
Hannibal  near  Metapontum.  (Livy,  xxvii.  15, 16.)  When 
some  yeara  after  the  queetion  was  discussed  in  the  seute 
of  sending  F.  Scipio  with  an  army  into  Africa,  Fabiua  op- 
posed it,  saying  that  Italy  ought  first  to  be  rid  of  Han- 
nibal. Fabius  died  some  Ume  aftw  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
His  son,  called  likewise  Quintns  Fabius  Maximus,  who  had 
also  been  consul,  died  before  him.  His  grandson  Quintug 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  being  proconsul,  fought  agMnst 
Viriatos  in  Spain,  and  concluded  with  him  an  honoucahle 
peaee.  (Livy,  Jte'fome,  54.)  He  was  aftcnratds  eonsnl  m- 
peatedly,  and  also  eensor.  H«  vnrte  Aanali,  which  un 
quoted  by  Maerobius.  (Soten*.  i  16.)  His  brother  hj 
adoption  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  iBmOianus,  the  son  oi 
PauluB  ^milius  (Livy,  xlv.  41),  was  consul  in  609  of  Rome, 
and  was  the  fether  of  Fabius,  called  Allolm^cus,  who  sub- 
dued not  only  the  Allobn^es,  but  also  the  people  of  Southern 
Gaul,  which  ne  reduced  into  a  Roman  jvovince,  called  from 
that  time  'provincia,'  or  '  Gallia  ulteriw.'  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus,  a  grandson  of  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus. 
served  in  Spain  under  Julius  Gssar,  and  was  made  eonsul 
in  the  year  709  of  Rome.  Two  of  his  sons  or  nephews, 
Paulus  FabiuB  Maximus  and  Quintus  Fabius  Maximum 
were  consuls  in  suocession  undor  Augustus.  There  was 
also  a  Fabius  otmsul  under  Tiberius.  Panvinius  and  others 
have  reckoned  that  durmg  aperiod  of  about  five  oenturim, 
trom  the  time  of  the  first  EUnns,  who  is  mentioned  a* 
eonsnl,  to  the  rei^  ttf  Tiberius,  48  consulships,  7  dictetor- 
ships,  8  eenaorships,  7  angurships,  beddes  the  ofBcea  of 
mastor  of  the  horse  and  military  tribune  with  consular 
power,  were  filled  by  individuals  of  the  FaUan  house.  It 
alio  aould  boast  irf  thirteen  triumpha  and  two  ovations. 
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FA'fflUS  PICTOR,  tiie  hiitcmn.  mt  deioeBded  from 
Hareni  Fabltu  Ambuitus,  the  ooniul  Caius  Fabius,  onQ 
of  the  ions  of  Ambustus,  was  called  Pictor,  because  about 
B.C.  304  be  painted  the  temple  of  the  jnddess  of  health, 
which  painting  existed  till  tlie  reign  of  Claudius,  wben  the 
tenipit  was  burnt  (Hm^,  xxxv.  c  4.)  Tbo  sumanie  of 
Pi^or  w«s  continoed  to  lus  diUdren.  one  of  whom.  Caius 
Fal^us  Pictcc;  vas  consul  with  Ogulniua  Gallus  b.c.  271. 
■lid  was  the  ftather  of  the  historian.  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor, 
the  historian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Uie  second  Panic  war, 
according  to  the  testimonr  of  Livy  (xxLX  who  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  battle  of  the  Thia^mene  lake,  that  he  followed 
m  his  narrative  the  authority  of  Vwbxia  Pictor,  who  was 
contemporary  with  that  memorable  event.  Fabius  appears, 
from  IM  tBSumuOTof  Dion^us  andCieerab  to  have  written 
both  in  Onek  ana  in  Latin.  Of  &e  e^racta  from  or  refer- 
tnoH  to  his  '  Annals^*  which  have  bean  transmitted  to  us, 
Mxne  eMWem  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and  the  beginning  of 
Rome,  othors  the  subsequent  &8ti,  or  history  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  the  flnt  who  oombiled  a  liistory  of  his  country 
from  the  records  of  the  pontiffs,  and  tram  popular  tradition. 
He  it  spoken  of  with  praise  by  livy,  who  evidently  bor- 
rowed la^y  from  him,  and  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Ai^ian,  and 
others.  PolybiuB  however  censures  his  obvious  partiality 
fbr  the  Romans,  and  his  unfcimess  towards  the  Carthagi- 
nians, in  his  account  of  the  second  Puuio  war.  His 
Annals  ace  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments,  which 
have  been  preswved  by  subsequent  writers,  and  are  prmted 
in  the  collections  of  Aatonins  Augustinus,  Antwent,  1&95, 
AntoiriiMt  Riceobonu%  Vmiioe.  IS68,  and  others.  The  well- 
kaam  impostor,  Annio  da  Titaibo,  published  a  small  work 
on  tha  wigin  of  Rome,  Ante  the  name  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
but  tile  frand  via  discovered.  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor  was 
sent  by  Oe  senate  to  Delphi  alter  the  battle  of  Cannes, 
to  oonsult  the  Oracle  about  the  ultimate  lesuh  of  the  war. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Servius  Fabius  Pictor, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder,  and  who  is  praised 
by  Goero  for  his  knowledgo  of  juri^nidencek  literature, 
and  antiquity.  (Voesiui,  DtJHitorieifLaUiiu;  Fabridos, 
3ibliotMca  Laiina.) 

FABLE,  F&bula  in  Latin,  in  its  general  sense  means  a 
fletitiouB  narrative,  but  it  also  means  more  particularly  a 
neeies  of  didactic  composition,  consisting  of  a  short  ficti- 
tious taie  inculcating  a  moral  troth  or  precepL  As  such  it 
is  divided  into  two  aorti,  the  parable  and  the  apologue. 
Tba  former  nanates  some  incident,  which,  altiwugh  it  may 
not  have  happened  exactly  aa  tba  narrator  supposes,  yet 
«oald  hm  happened  at  any  time^  there  being  nothing  im- 
poiaible  or  improbable  in  it.  Of  this  descrtption  are  many 
«f  the  parables  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  esfwcially 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  being  a  fovoorite  mode  with  our 
Bavieur  of  illustrating  bis  precepts  by  similitudes.  Whui. 
fin-  instance,  he  spoke  of  the  master  who,  before  setting  out 
on  a  long  journey,  intrusted  certain  talents  or  turns  of  mooey 
to  each  or  his  three  servants,  he  did  not  mean  that  such  a 
foot  had  ocoorred  at  any  particular  time,  tboi^h  it  might 
have  occurred,  but  he  chose  this  figure  as  presenting  the 
ways  of  Ood  with  regard  to  the  mental  er  spiritual  talents 
bo  has  gifted  men  witii,  and  which  he  expects  them  to  cul- 
tinte  and  render  us^l  in  proportion  to  their  capacities. 
Hie  second  species  of  moral  foble^  called  ap^i^ue,  relates 
frets  which  are  evidently  untrue,  and  cuiiot  have  hap- 
BMwd ;  such  as  animala,  or  evn  inanimate  things,  speak- 
ni|^  but  whidi  serve  as  comparisons  for  the  actions  ef 
nm.  Sndi  was  the  well-known  apologue  <^  Meiienius 
Agrippa,  addressed  to  the  pMis  of  Rome,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  patricians,  in  which  he  told  them  of  the  various 
limbs  of  the  hnman  body  having  onoe  revolted  against  the 
belly.  (Livy,  It  33.)  Hoat  of  the  foblea  which  are  caltsd 
.£sopian  wn  apdiE^es,  althou|^  some  are  of  the  parable 
kind;  for  exampla,  that  of  Asop  and  the  vfUaia  who  threw 
a  stone  at  him.   (Phmdrus,  iii  5.) 

The  apologue  is  one  of  the  oldest  fivms  of  compo- 
sition, heing  well  calculated  to  atrike  the  minds  of  men 
in  a  rude  state.  Homer's  Ww  of  tha  Mice  and  the 
Fiogs  is  a  oompoaition  of  the  natnca  of  Ae  apdogtie ;  onty 
hatav  extended  to  a  oonsidoniUe  Iflbgth,  and  indudii%  a 
neoBMioa  of  inetdanl^,  it  ia  dasied  ammg  the  heioioo- 
eoniie  poems,  whikt  tht  apidogno.  or  fidde  properly  so  called, 
pomta  ont  only  one  paxtieulw  incident  from  which  it  draws 
a  moral.  In  the.same  manner,  in  modun  times,  the '  Ani- 
mali  Parlanti.'  or  '  Conrt  andPsrliamant  of  Boasts'  of  Caati 
must  bo  daMod  aowtfi  the  mock  t|fe  poomii  although  it 


may  be  aaid  to  eonust  of  a  aoriea  of  apolognei,  eacA  point- 
ing to  sMue  particular  error,  or  abuse,  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  conduct  of  men.  It  is  probable  that  the 
older  and  simpler  mythological  fbbles  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
among  the  antients  were  originally  intended  by  the  eaiiy 
patriarehs  or  priests  to  illustrate,  by  alleguy  the  attributaa 
of  the  Creatnr,  the  phenomena  of  naturs,  and  the  progress 
of  social  life ;  but  that  in  oourse  of  time  people  lost  sight  of 
the  moral,  and  b^eved  tlie  fietiim  in  ila  literal  suise. 

The  oldest  collection  of  iables  in  ai^  Eon^tean  language 
is  in  Greek  prose:  the  faUes  are  attributed  to  .£eop, 
but  much  doubt  udsts  as  to  the  real  yithor  or  authors  of 
them.  [iBoop.]  B^iaa  wnto  a  metrical  vendon  of  ^ao- 

fiian  foblea,  <Hily  a  few  of  which  fanve  come  down  to  ns. 
Babuai.]  The  iables  called  the  feUea  of  Bidpai  [BiDPAi] 
are  deriveid  from  a  cdlection  in  the  Sanicrit  language,  and 
Lokman  is  said  to  have  written  fables  in  Arabic ;  but  seveial 
of  the  fobles  attributed  to  the  latter  appear  to  be  the  same 
as  some  of  those  attributed  to  Mtop,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Lokman  and  JBaop  wore  one  and  the  same  per- 
sonage. [LOEHAN.] 

Among  the  latins.  Fhndms,  who  lived  under  Tiberius, 
is  the  most  celebrated .  be  professes  to  have  taken  bis  sub- 
jects from  ^s<^  The  MS.  of  Phsedrus  was  not  discovered 
before  the  end  of  tbo  sixteenth  century.  Avianus,  or  Avie- 
nus,  who  (supposing  the  two  names  to  mean  the  same  indi- 
vidual) lived  under  the  elder  Theodosiua,  wrote  a  collection 
of  feblea  in  Latin  verse.  (Editiott  t^Aoimiu,  Leydm,  1731, 
with  a  DiMertaiMn  on  iA«  IdmtUy  i^Anamt*  ami  Avim  w. j 
Faenio  of  Crenona*  iriio  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  made  a  collection  of  Asofuan  fisblea,  whiefa 
be  turned  into  Latin  verse,  and  which  were  published  at 
RoiAo  after  his  death  iu  1564.  He  was  accused  of  pla- 
giarism, as  having  found  a  MS.  of  Phndrus  in  some  library, 
and  bonrowed  his  subjeets  fhim  it 

In  the  modem  langueeea,  among  tha  original  writers  of 
fables  or  i^tokwue^  La  Fontaine  has  been  generally  oon- 
siderod  as  rivalmig^  or  surpassing  Phndrus  in  this  kind  of 
oomposition ;  and  indeed  ne  may  be  fairly  placed  above  all 
writers  of  this  olasa.  Among  the  Englisti,  Gay  and  Mow? 
have  written  fables.  The  Germans  have  bad  Les&ing.  Gel- 
lert,  and  others ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  Yriarte  aiid  Sa- 
maniego.  Among  the  Italians.  Firenzuola,  Crudeli.  Baldi, 
Capaccio,  in  Uie  lutoeoth  and  seventeenth  oenturies,  wrote 
chiefly  translatiwis  or  paraphrases  ih»m  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ftbultsta.  In  Um  ei^teenth  eantuxy  Pignotti,  a 
native  of  Tuscany,  wrote  w^inal  foblea  in  vme,  wl^ 
were  published  at  Pisa  in  1 7^  and  have  been  oftu  re- 
printed since.  Bertda  also  wrote  fables  (i^via,  1 788),  with 
an  essay  on  fables.  Luigi  Fiacohi  published,  under  the 
name  of '  Clasio.'  a  oollection  of  fables  (Florence.  1807). 

FABRETn,  RAFFAELE,  bom  at  Urbino  in  1619. 
was  secretary  of  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  and  prefect  of  the 
papal  archives  in  the  castle  St  Angelo  under  Inno- 
cent XIL  Fabretti  spent  most  of  his  time  m  searching 
the  ruins  which  are  scattered  about  Rome  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  digging  for  those  which  were  under  auund. 
He  explored  cataeombs,  columbaria,  sepulchre,  au  other 
subterraneous  receptacles;  and  be  gathered  an  abundant 
harvest  of  aoticiuitisa,  and  chiefly  of  inaoripliona.  whidi  ha 
ran^  in  a  ootleetioa  at  his  house  at  Urbino«  which  col- 
leetm  has  bean  since  transferred  to  the  diusl  palaee  of 
the  aamo  town.  It  is  related  that  the  hone  upon  which  he 
rode  for  many  yoara  in  his  perambulations  through  the 
Campagna,  and  which  his  friends  bad  nicknamed  Man» 
P(do»  Mcame  so  accustomed  to  bis  mastu's  bunting  after 
insoriptioDs  that  he  used  to  stop  of  himself  whenever  he 
met  with  anv.  Fabretti  wrote,  1°,  *  Inscriptionom  Anti> 
^uarum  BxpUcatio.*  foL,  1699;  %",  'De  Column^  Tra* 
jani,'  -foL,  1683,  an  elaborate  work,  in  which  he  illustrated 
with  much  erudition  aud  judgment  the  sou^tnres  of  thst 
celebrated  monument  ne  added  to  it  an  ejq^anation  of 
the  Iliac  table  which  is  in  the  Capitoliae  Museum.  3^. '  De 
Afiuiset  Aqinoductibus  VeterisRcmua,*  4to..  1680.teprinted 
with  notes  and  additions  in  1788.  Fahtetti  icndimd  great 
servioaato  arduaology  by  bia  ayatam  of  illaatrating  one  mon» 
ment  \xf  the  bdp  m  another.  He  had  a  controversy  with 
Jamas  G^nOvius  about  the  intecpretation  of  aome  passages 
of  classical  writers,  in  which  both  resorted  to  discreditable 
scurrilities.  Fabretti  died  at  Rome  in  January,  1 700,  at  tttt 
a^e  of  ai^hta.  He  may  be  onuidNed  as  the  predocessor  of 
ttanohini,  Bottari..and  «Uiar  ardjaoiogisU  mo  ^Uuatratcd 
tba  antiquitiaa  of  Rorngj^^^^i^^^i^M^  ^pl^tm- 
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VABRIA'NO.  JllAcxuTA.] 

FABIU'CIUS,  CAIUS.  auniamed  LuscmuB,  was  consul 
for  the  Unt  time  in  the  year  471  of  Rome,  283  bx.,  when 
he  triumphed  otot  the  Boii  and  the  Etruscans.  After 
tiie  defbat  of  the  Romans  under  the  consul  LeBvinus  by 
Fyrrhns  (b.c.  281),  Fabricius  was  sent  by  the  senate  as  le- 
gate to  the  king  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  or, 
according  to  others,  to  propose  terms  of  peace.   Pyrrhus  is 
•aid  to  haw  endeavourra  to  bribe  him  by  lai^  offers,  which 
Fabrieini,  poor  as  he  was,  rneeted  with  scorn,  to  the  greet 
admiration  of  the  king.    Fabricius  being  again  oouul 
(b-c  279)  was  sent  against  Pyrrbw,  who  was  then  en- 
camped near  Tarentum.   The  physician  to  the  king  is  said 
to  have  come  secretly  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  to  have 
proposed  to  Fabricius  to  poison  his  master  for  a  bribe, 
at  which  tlie  consul,  indignant,  had  him  put  in  feUers  and 
sent  back  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  whom  this  instance  of  Roman 
integri^  made  a  great  impression.     Pyrrhus  soon  after 
sailed  for  Sicily,  where  hie  was  called  by  the  Syracusans, 
then  hard  preswd  by  the  Carthaginians.    Fabricius  having 
defbated  the  Samnites,  Lucaniaos,  and  Bruttii,  who  had 
joined  Pyrrhus  against  Rome,  triumphed  over  those  people. 
Pyrrhus,  afterwards  returning  to  Its^y,  was  finally  defeated 
and  drivea  amy  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus  (b.c.  276).  Two 
years  aiter,  Fabrioius  being  consul  for  the  third  ttme^  with 
QaDdius  Cinna  tor  his  c(dieague,  legates  came  from  king 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  to  emitract  an  alliaaoe  with  Rome.  Se- 
veral instances  are  related  of  the  extreme  frugality  and 
simi^icaty  of  the  manners  of  Fabricius.  which  are  conform- 
able to  vhat  is  recorded  of  the  austerity  of  Roman  life 
previeus  to  the  Punic  wais.   When  censor,  he  dismissed  . 
fVoUbthe  senate  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  because  he  had  in  his 
possession  ton  pounds*  weight  of  silver  plate.  Fabricius 
died  poor,  and  me  senate  was  obliged  to  make  provision  for 
his  daughters.  (Plutarch,  Xt/e  Q/T/^rrAtM;  Idvy,  Epiiome 
xiii.,  xiv. ;  Eutropius ;  Justinus.) 

FABRI'CIUS,  JOANNES  ALBERTUS,  born  at 
Leipzig  in  1667,  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  literature,  and  his  penetration  and  judg- 
ment, assisted  by  an  excellent  memory.  Having  flni^ed 
his  studies  at  iJeipzig,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  I.  F. 
Meyer  appointed  him  his  librarian.  He  was  afterwards 
i4>I>ointeci  protbssor  in  Aie  college  of  Hamburg,  where  he  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  his  life,  having  refused  several  advan- 
tageous offers  made  to  him  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  C^tssel 
and  others.  He  was  the  author  of  many  elaborate  works, 
the  principal  of  which  are: — I.  'Bibliotheca  (%»ca,'  14 
vols.  4to.,  Hamburg,  1705-28.  A  new  edition,  with  consider- 
able improvements,  was  published  by  Harles,  Hamburg, 
1790-1809.  The  'Bibliotheca  Oneca'  is  a  most  valuable 
work ;  it  contains  notices  of  all  the  Greek  authors,  from  the 
oldest  known  down  to  those  who  flourished  in  the  last 
period  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  with  lists  of  their  works 
and  remarks  on  them.  II.  '  Bibliotheca  Latina,*  3  vols. 
4to.,  1708-21.  Emesti  published  a  new  and  much  im- 
proved edition  ef  the  same  at  Leipzig,  1773.  The 'Bib- 
liotheca Lntina'  is  uifbrior  in  research  and  copiousness  to 
the  *  BiUiotheca  Oraea,*  hut  is  still  a  useful  work,  espe- 
dally  in  tlw  new  Ibnn  given  to  it  "by  Emesti.  HI.  *  Bibuo< 
thecalAtin«Eocle8iB8bca,^foUHBmburg,l7l8.  IV.'Bib- 
Uodieea  Latina  medi»  et  infimn  Atatis,  cum  Suwlemento 
C.  Si^oettgenii*  ex  recensione  Dominici  Mansv  Padua, 
6  vols.  4to.,  1754.  V.  'Memorise  Hamburgenses,  7  vols. 
8T0. ;  to  which  Reimar,  the  son-in-law  of  Fabricius,  added 
an  eighth  volume  in  1745.  VI. '  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi 
Testementi,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1719;  being  a  Collection  of  the 
false  GospeV,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  apocryphal 
books  which  appeared  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
VII.  *  Biblic^raphia  Antiquaria,*  4to.,  1760;  being  notices 
of  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  Hebrew,  G-reek, 
Roman,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  VIIL'  'Delectus 
Argumentorum  et  Syllabus  Scriptomm  qui  veritatem  Re- 
llgiouis  Christians  lucubratiombus  suis  asaeruerunt,*  4to., 
1725.  IX.  '  Hydrotheolw>>*  written  in  German,  and 
translated  into  French  under  the  title  'ThioloffiB  de  I'Eau, 
ou  Sasai  sur  la  Bont£,  la  Sagesse,  et  la  Puissance  de  Dieu, 
manifiKt^s  dans  la  Cr^tion  de  I'Eau,'  8vo.,  La  Haye, 
1741.  X.  *  Codex  pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,* 
being  a  counterpart  of  his  work  on  the  Apocrypha  of 
the  New  Testament.  XI.  '  Conspectus  Thesauri  Litterarii 
ItaliSt*  Svo.,  1 749,  or  notices  of  the  principal  collections 
of  the  Historians  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  other  writers  who 
hsTC  illustrwted  the  antiquitiei^  geography,  &c..  of  that 
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country,  including  the  great  works  of  Burraumus  and 
Gnevius,  with  an  account  of  the  Italian  literary  journals 
existing  or  which  had  existed  before  the  time  of  Fabricius, 
of  the  Italian  academies,  and  a  catelogue  of  Italian  bib 
liographers  and  biographers  classed  according  to  the  par- 
ticular towns  which  they  have  illustrated.  XIl.  '  Imp.  (5ros. 
Augusti  Temporum  Notetio,  Genus  et  Scriptorum  Frag- 
menta,*  with  '  Nicolai  Damasceni  De  Institutione  Augusti,' 
4to.,  1727.  Xni.  '  Salutaris  Lux  Evangelii,  sive  Notitia 
Propaeaterum  per  Orbem  totum  Sacrorum:  accedunt 
Epistoles  queedam  inedita  Jnliani  Imperatoru,  Gregoni 
Habessini  Theologia  Athiomea,  necnon  Index  geographi- 
cus  Episcopatuum  Orbis  Christiani,'  4to.,  1731;  a  work 
which  conteins  useful  information  for  studente  of  eccle- 
uastical  histo:^.  XIV.  *  GentifoUum  Lutheranum,  sive  No- 
titia Literaria  Scriptorum  omnis  generis  de  Marlino  LutherOi 
ejus  Vita,  Scriptis,  et  Reformatione  Ecclesise  editorum,*  two 
vols,  8vo.  1730.  XV.  'CenturiaFabriciorum  Scriptis  claro- 
rum  qui  jam  diem  suam  obierunt  eoUecta,*  8vo.,  1 709,  with  a 
continuation  in  1727.  The  author  has  included  in  his  list 
not  only  the  authors  whose  name  or  sirname  was  Fabricius, 
but  also  those  whose  names  may  be  turned  into  the  Latin 
Fabricius ;  such  as  Le  Fevre,  Fabri,  the  German  Schmidts, 
&C.  Independently  of  the  above  and  other  minor  works, 
Fabricius  pnblidiea  editions  of  Sextus  Empirieus,  of  the 
Gallia  Orientalis  of  Father  Colomids,  of  the  works  of  St  Hip- 
polytus,  and  many  others.  The  catalogue  of  the  works  pub- 
lislied  by  him  exceeds  100.  Fabricius  died  at  Hamburg  in 
April,  1 736,  in  his  69th  year.  His  private  character  was 
as  praiseworthy  as  his  learning  was  great.  He  was  modest, 
hospitable  to  strangers  who  came  to  visit  him,  indefintigable 
in  the  duties  of  his  professorship  and  rectorship,  and  yet  he 
found  time  for  the  compUation  of  the  numerous  works 
already  mentioned.  Reimar,  his  son-in-law,  wrote  his  bio- 
graphy in  Latin,  8vo.  1 732. 

FABRI'CIUS,  JOHANN  CHRIST,  was  born  in  the 
year  1742,  at  Tundem,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  was  made  professor  of  natural  history  and 
rural  economy  at  KieL 

Fabricius  studied  under  Linneus,  and  afterwards  en. 
joyed  perhaps  a  more  brilliant  reputation  than  any  other 
pupil  of  that  great  naturalist  Having  been  filled  with 
emulation  by  the  circumstance  of  Linnsus  quoting  him  in 
his  *  Systoma  Natune,*  be  resolved  to  make  an  especial 
study  of  entomology,  a  science  at  that  time  in  its  in&ncy. 
The  first  results  of  his  investigations  were  shortly  after 
(1775)  made  known  in  his  '  Systema  Entomologis,  where 
he  proposed  a  new  arrangement  of  the  insect  tribe,  ^e 
novelty  of  which  consisted  in  choosing  for  his  divisions  the 
modifications  observable  in  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  T^^ 
two  methods  previously  adopted  were  founded,  the  one  upot.i 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  various  tribes,  the  other  upon 
their  organs  of  motion.  The  latter  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Aristotle,  and  was  that  adopted  by  Linnnus. 

Fabricius  subsequently  published  numerous  other  wotks 
of  still  greater  importance,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  Pusessing  a  great  knowbdge  of  lan- 
guages, Fabricius  travelled  through  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle statnSftf  Europe,  collecting  new  materials,  and  fre- 
quenting the  various  museums,  from  which  he  described  all 
such  insects  as  had  hitherto  been  unpublished.  Accounts 
of  his  travels  in  Norway,  Russia,  and  England,  were  pub- 
lished by  him.  He  visited  England  seven  times,  and 
received  great  assistance  from  inspecting  the  collecticHis  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banlu*,  John  Hunter,  Dnuy,  Franeillon,  and 
others. 

Far  from  being  jealous  of  those  naturalists  who,  in  his 
day,  enjoyed  reputation  in  the  same  branches  which  he 
more  particularly  attended  to,  Fabricius.  upon  seeing  the 
beautiful  work  of  Walckenaer  on  spiders,  expressed  neat 
delight;  and  although  no  request  md  been  made,  he  nas- 
tened  to  convey  to  that  author  all  the  specimens  which  he 
possessed  of  the  spider  tribe.  Fabricius  was  of  an  amiaUe 
disposition  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  reproached  by  a  fbllow 
professor  fbr  his  extreme  modesty,  which  his  friend  xaged 
would  retard  his  advancement  Although  so  well  versed 
in  entomology,  Fabricius  was  not  a  stranger  to  other 
branches  of  zoology;  be  was  also  versed  in  botany  and 
mineralogy.   He  di^  of  dropsy,  in  his  sixty>fifth  year, 

'  Namenw  iowsU  ia  Om  collcotian  at  Sir  Joveph  Uanki  (whkh  ii  agnr 
tke  fiwdwiUiM  or  Ftbridiu. 
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much  regretted  by  all  naturalists.  His  principal  works  are 
as  follows:— 

1.  *  Systema  Entomd1<^flD.  sistens  Inseotorum  Classes,* 

be.  1  ToU  8vo^  Flensbui^  et  Lipsin,  1 775 ;  2, '  Philo- 
aqphis  Entomologica,'  Bto.,  HambuiKi  et  Kilonii  1778 ;  3, 
Reisa  naoh  Norw^n,  mit  Bemerkungen  aus  der  Natur 
Historie  und  OCconomie,*  6m,  Hamburg;  1 779 ;  4.  *  Species 
Insectorum,  sistens  eorum  di^ferenuas  specifieas,  synony- 
mia  auctorum,  lora  natalia,  metamorphosin,'  &e.,  2  vols., 
8to.,  Hamburg  et  Kilonli.  1781 ;  5. '  Mantissa  Insectorum; 
sistens  species  nuper  detectas,*  2  vols^  8vo.,  Hafhice, 
1787  ;  6,  '  Genera  Insectorum,'  1  vol,  8vo.  (Chilonii),  Kiel, 
1776;  7,  '  Entomologia  Systematica,  emendata  et  aucta,' 
4  vols.,  8to«  HafhiBB,  1792,  93,  94  ;  8,  'Index  Alphabe- 
ticus»  .  796  ;  9,  *  Supplementum  Entomologie  Systema- 
tics.*  1  vol.,  Sto.,  Hafhim,  1798;  10, '  Systema  Eieutera- 
tmvm'  2  Tols,  8vo.,  Kiliae,  1801 ;  11,  'Index,'  8vo.,  Kilis, 
1802;  12, '  ByitexQAR/tyngotortm'  Svo^  Brunsvigs,  1801 ; 
13, '  Index  iUpfaabetieus  Miyngotorum.  aenera  et  species 
oontinens,'  4to,  Brunswick,  1803;  14, 'Systema  Piezato- 
rum,'  8vo.,  BrunsTigse,  1804;  15,  *  Systema  AntUatorum,' 
8to.,  BrunsTigte,  1S05.. 

FABRI'ZIO,  GKRCyNlMO.  oommonly  called  FABRI- 
dUS  AB  AQUAPENDENTE.  wm  born  in  1537  at 
Aoquapendente  in  Italy,  a  city  near  Orvieto,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church.  His  parents,  although  poor,  contrived  to 
flimish  him  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  excellent  edu- 
cation at  Padua,  which  was  then  rapidly  approaching  the 
eminence  it  long  held,  especially  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
among  the  universities  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  &vourite  object  with  tlie  Venetian  government  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  the  medical  scietrces.  Vesalios  and 
Fallopius  had  been  successively  invited  to  &11  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  then  oo^joioed,  and  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  public  emolument  and  honour ;  andT  Flsbridtu 
WipMlf,  who  did  much  to  extend  the  reputation  of  the 
ioliool  Homed  by  these  leaden  in  the  restoration  of  ana- 
tomy, was  afterwards  still  more  munificently  rewarded, 
though  equal  to  neither  in  merit  or  posthumous  &me.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  Fallopius  at  an  early  age,  and  speedily 
atbacted  the  attentioD  and  good-will  of  his  instructor.  He 
thus  secured  many  peciUiar  advantaf^  of  which  he  availed 
himself  so  well,  that  having  taken  his  degrees  in  medicine 
with  much  credit,  he  was  appointed  on  the  death  of  Fal- 
lopius in  1562  to  succeed  him  in  the  direction  of  the  ana- 
tomical studies  of  the  university,  and  three  years  later  to 
the  full  emoluments  of  the  professorship.  The  growing 
perception  of  the  importance  of  anatomical  knowledge  lea, 
m  1584,  to  the  institution  of  a  separate  chair  for  the  teach- 
ing of  that  branch  of  medicine,  which,  however,  Fabricius 
appears  to  have  sUU  held  in  coiynnotion  with  that  of  surgery 
up  to  a  lito  period  of  his  liA^  witii  the  able  assistanoe  of 
CAsserius. 

His  reputation  as  a  teacher  drew  students  from  all  parts 
of  Europe ;  till  at  length  the  theatre  of  anatomy,  built  ori- 
ginally try  himselt  became  so  crowded,  that  the  Venetian 
senate  provided  him,  in  1 593,  with  another  of  am|>le  dimen- 
sions at  the  public  expense ;  and  at  the  same  time  added 
laj^ely  to  his  salary,  and  granted  him  many  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  titles  of  honour.  The  fame  and  wealth  he  derived 
from  his  practice  as  a  surgeon  was  even  more  than  equal 
to  that  which  lie  epjoyed  as  an  anatomist ;  and  after  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  ca  uninterrupted  and  well-deserved 
prosperity,  he  retired  from  public  life  the  possessor  of  an 
enormous  fortune  and  the  object  of  universal  esteem.  Yet 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  found  the  contentment  he  soueht 
in  his  retiremenL  His  latter  yuan  were  embittered  by  do- 
mestic diueuuons  and  the  unfeeliiw  conduct  of  thoaa  who 
expected  to  become  his  heirs;  and  he  died  in  1619,  at  the 
a^  of  eighty-two,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  pcdson,  at 
hu  country-seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Bnnta,  still  known  as 
the  Montagnuola  d'Actjuapendente. 

The  name  of  Fabricius  u  endeared  to  the  cultivators  of 
bis  science  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  tutor 
of  William  Harvey,  whose  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
Uie  blood  (by  fax  the  most  important  yet  achieved  in  phy- 
sioloi^y)  was  suf^^ied,  according  to  bis  own  statement, 
by  the  remarks  of  Fabricius  on  uie  valvular  structure  of 
the  veins.  The  title  of  Pahriciua  to  the  minor  discovery 
has  been  disputed,  though  strongly  assertel  by  some  ana- 
temibta.  The  tnilh  is,  that  his  mecit  did  not  so  much 
cfosist  in  originu  dianmiy  as  in  tibe  nstematie  amuwa- 
^•nt  and  disieninatian  of  the  knowledge  ao^iirad  by 


nu  predecessors.  We  han  ttentieMA  that  bt  had  waan 
contemporary  reputation  as  a  practicBl  surgeon  than  m  an 
anatomist ;  and  it  is  as  a  su^aon  that  he  is  still  chiefly 
remembered.  The  observatioiiB  .recorded  in  his  works 
having,  howevw,  been  sinee  wxonght  up  in  the  general 
body  of  surreal  kiiowledge,  are  now  seldom  ooosnited  or 
quoted  speoflcally  as  duived  ft'om  himself. 

He  published  many  tracts  on  both  departments.  Tboee 
on  anatomy  and  physiology,  often  referreii  to,  but  not  with 
unmixed  praise,  by  Harvey  and  the  writers  of  the  period 
immediately  subsequent  to  his  own,  were  collected  in  on* 
volume  folio,  and  republished,  with  a  biographicat  memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Albinos  at  L^den  in  1 738.  The  best 
edition  of  his  surgical  works,  the  twenty-flfth,  was  iffinied, 
also  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Padua  in  1668.  His  wriljugs 
are  all  in  Lttin,  and  display  a  oonsidarable  knoiriedge  of 
the  literature,  general  anomedioBl,  of  that  langoage  and  of 
the  Greek. 

FABYAN,  ROBERT,  the  historian,  was  desoendad  of  a 
respectable  fkmily  of  Essex.  Bishop  Tanner  says  lie  was 
bom  in  London.  We  have  no  dates  of  his  eu4y  lif^  hot 
he  i9  known  to  have  belonged,  as  a  citieen.  to  the  Company 
of  Drapers.  From  records  in  the  city  archives,  it  appean 
that  he  was  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without, 
and  in  1493  served  the  office  of  sheriff.  In  1496,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  we  find  him  *  assigned  and 
chosen,*  with  Mr.  Recorder  and  certain  commoners,  to  rid« 
to  the  king  '  for  redress  of  the  new  impositionfl  raned  and 
levied  upon  English  cloths  in  the  archduke's  land,'  (that  is 
the  Low  fountAes)  an  euction  which  was  desisted  fhim  in 
the  following  ye&r.  In  1502,  on  the  plea  of  pover^,  he  re- 
signed the  aLaemian*s  gown,  not  wilhnf^  to  take  the  mayor- 
alty, and  probably  retiiM  to  die  mansion  in  Essex,  mentioned 
iiihiswilUatTbeydonGemon.  That  he  was  opulent  at  this 
period  cannot  be  doubted,  but  he  seems  to  have  eonaidered 
that  the  expenses  of  the  chief  magistracy,  even  at  that  time, 
were  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  a  man  who  had  a  numerous 
fkmily.  He  ordered  the  figures,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  will, 
of  sixteen  children,  in  brass,  to  be  placed  upon  his  monu- 
ment Stowe,  in  his  *  Survey  of  London*  (edit.  1603, 
P-  198),  gives  the  English  part  of  the  epitaph  on  FabyanS 
tomb,  from  the  church  of  St  Michael  ComhiU,  and  «ays 
he  AieA  in  1511,  adding  that  his  monument  was  gone. 
Bale,  who  places  Fabyan  s  death  on  February  28th,  151S, 
is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth,  as  his  will,  though  dated 
July  ir,  1511,  was  not  proved  till  July  12, 1513.  Fabyan's 
wilC  printed  with  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Chronicle,' af- 
fords a  curious  comment  on  the  manners  of  the  time  cf 
Henry  VUI. 

There  have  been  printed  five  editions  of  Fabymn'i  'Chro- 
nicle.' The  first  piiuted  by  Pynson  in  ISIS,  and  is  of 
great  rarity,  in  a  pwlect  state.  Bale  say*  tint  Wolsey 
ordered  many  copies  of  it  ('  exemplaria  nonnulla*)  to  be 
burnt  Hie  second  was  printed  by  Rastell  in  1533.  The 
third  in  1542,  by  Reynes.  The  fburth  in  1559.  by  Kyn- 
geston.  The  olumges  of  religion  gave  rise  to  many  alter- 
ations and  omissions  in  ihe  third  and  fourth  editions;  but 
all  the  editions,  as  well  as  a  manuscript  of  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  were  collated  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  for  the  fifth 
edition,  4to.,  London,  1811,  th)m  the  preface  to  which  the 

§ resent  account  of  the  historian  has  bc«n  principallv  taken, 
'abyan,  whose  object  it  was  to  reconcile  the  discordant  tes- 
timonies of  historians,  named  hia  book  *  The  Concordance 
of  Histories,*  adding  the  flruits  of  personal  observation  in 
the  latter  ps^  ctf  his  Chronicle.  Tne  flnt  edition  had  no 
regular  title;  the  latest  is  called  'The  New  Chronicles  of 
England  and  France,  in  two  parts,  Inr  Robert  Fabrui, 
named  by  liimself  the  Conooroance  of  Histories.'  The 
first  edition,  which  may  be  considered  as  Fabyan's  genuine 
work,  extends  flrom  the  time  when  '  Brute  entrvd  flrste  the 
He  of  Albion,*  to  1485 ;  the  second  continued  the  tiistory  to 
1509 ;  the  third  4o  1541 ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  month  of 
May,  1559,  The  names  ibe  several  autbtn  who  were 
thu  conlinuators  are  unknown. 

FAQADE,  a  French  term  of  modem  introduction  into 
the  English  language.  It  exprefsea  the  fhce,  or  front  view 
of  an  edifice,  and  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  architectural 
buildings,  as  the  facade  of  the  Louvre,  or  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  Fafade  was  applied  originally  to  denote 
the  principal  fh>nt  of  a  building :  the  term  Facciata,  used 
by  toe  Italians,  is,  for  the  most  part  aj^lied  to  such  fronts 
as  have  a  principal  entrance. 
rACGLOUm.  JiUmiO,  ^^ttMdSUgl^^  on  tha 
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XuanMn  UlU,  Id  tb«  pnvinoe  of  Fftdua,  in  1082.  He 
atiicOed  flnt  in  the  joll^  of  Btte,  and  ttu  tftenmrds  plaoed 
by  Cardinal  Barbarigo,  biihop  of  Padua,  in  the  clerieal 
wminarjr  of  that  oiQr,  where  he  oompleted  his  ttadies  and 
was  adniitted  into  holy  orders.  He  wai  then  appointed 
teacher  and  afterwaids  pmfect  or  chief  superior  of-  the 
save  establtahmenL  The  Beminary  of  Padua  had  and  still 
has  a  high  reputation  as  a  plaea  for  the  etudy  of  Latin  and 
Ar  the  Dumeiwu  and  nneratly  aeourate  editioni  of  the 
oUmuos  and  othw  achoof  books  vhieh  have  come  from  its 

[tress.  Faooiolati  contributed  to  support  this  reputation  by 
lis  labour*.  Among  other  Trorks,  ne  published  improved 
eoitions  of  the  Lexioon  of  Schrevelius,  of  the  Thwunis 
Ciceronianua  of  Nizoliua,  and  of  the  Tocabulary  of  seven 
languages  known  by  the  name  of  '  Calepino,*  2  volt.  M., 
1731.  In  this  last  undertaking  he  was  greatly  asaisted  by 
bis  pupil,  Egidio  Fueellini,  uthougfa  he  was  not  willing 
to  aeknowle^  the  obligation.  The  work  however  being 
still  incomplete,  J.  B.  Oulizioli  made  a  new  edition  of  the 
'Calepino,*  2  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1778,  ami  added  many 
oriental  and  other  words.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his 
joint  labours  with  Facciolati  that  Forcellini  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  totallv  new  ]jatin  Dictionary,  which,  after 
more  than  30  years'  assidnoui  applieati«i,  he  brought  to 
light  under  the  title  of  *  Totins  urtinitatis  Lexioon,'  4  vols, 
fdl..  Padua,  1771.  This  work  has  superseded  all  other  Latin 
Dictionaries.  Forcellini,  more  generous  than  Facciolati, 
acknowledged  in  the  title-page  of  his  work  that  its  produc- 
tion was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  advice  and  instruction 
of  his  deceewd  master.  In  the  introductory  address  to  the 
pupils  of  the  seminary  of  Padua,  he  tells  them  with  a 
touching  simphcity  that  when  he  nndertook  his  work  he 
was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  but  that  in  the  course  of  its  com- 
pilation he  had  grown  old  and  infirm  as  they  then  beheld 
him.  The  MS.  of  hii  '  Lexicon,'  in  12  vols,  fol.,  is  pre- 
gerved  in  the  library  of  the  seminary.  A  new  edition  of 
Forcellini's  Lexicon  has  been  lately  published  by  the  Abate 
Furlanetto  of  the  same  institution. 

In  1732,  Facciolati  being  appointed  professor  of  logic  in 
the  nnlvenitf  of  I^idua,  delivered  a  series  of  introduetory 
I^tin  discourses  to  the  students  of  his  elau,  which  were 
received  with  considerable  applause.  In  17S9  he  began  to 
write  in  Latin  the  '  Fasti  of  the  University  of  Padua:'  the 
introductory  part,  in  which  he  describes  the  or^in,  the  laws 
and  regulatioI^,  and  the  object  Of  that  celebrated  institu- 
tion, is  very  well  written,  but  the  Fasti  themselves  contain 
little  more  than  dry  lists  of  the  successive  professors  with 
few  and  unimportant  remarks.  His  Latin  epistles,  as  well 
as  hjs  Orations  or  discourses,  have  been  admired  for  the 
purity  of  their  diction.  Indeed  Facciolati's  latinity  was 
much  praised  by  competent  judges,  such  as  Roberti  and 
others  of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  by  Brucker,  the  bisto- 
rian  of  philosophy,  and  other  learned  foreigners.  The  king 
of  Portugal  sent  him  a  flattering  invitation  to  Lisbon  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  public  studies  in  his  kingdom,  but 
Facciolati  declined  the  otfor  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age.  He  hovever  wrote  instmetlons  fbr  the  n-orgwiization 
of  the  scboUatie  establishmenta  of  that  countrv,  whieh  bad 
become  neoessary  after  the  expidrion  of  the  Jesuits.  Fac- 
ciolati died  at  Padua  in  1769,  in  his  88th  year.  He  left 
numerous  works,  mosUy  in  Latin,  besides  those  already 
mentioned ;  among  others,  some  allegorical  and  satirical  dia- 
logues on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  oration  which  he  had 
wntten  for  the  late  Fisani,  being  suppreued  by  the 

Padua  Rifermatori,  or  Censors. 
FACIA   [CiTiL  Akchitectitrs  ;  Coldhn.] 
FACTOR,  a  name  given  to  any  algebraical  expression 
ooniidered  as  part  of  a  product.   Thus,  a  and  a+ar  are  the 
factors  of  the  product  a  (o+a;),  or  o«  -H  a  x. 

The  term  factorial  exprettion  has  been  in  seme  instances 
appliad  to  an  expression  of  whieh  the  fkotors  are  in  arith- 
metical px^ression ;  such  as— 

(<r+ 1)  (*+3)  (»-l-4j. 

Sea  Henohel,  Bxtmpha  qf  the  CalaUM  of  Fhaie  DiA 

FACTOR  is  a  mercantile  agent,  who  buys  and  aeDa  the 

iioodi  of  others,  and  transacts  their  ordinary  business  on 
commission.  He  is  entrusted  with  the  possession,  manage- 
ment, and  disposal  of  the  goods,  and  buys  and  sells  in  his 
own  name,  in  which  particulars  consists  the  main  diflbrence 
batwoen  flwtors  and  brokers.  [Bbouil] 
The  flhief  part  of  tbe  Ibrtign  trade  of  every  coustiT  is 


carried  on  through  the'medium  of  fhotor^  who  generally 
reside  in  a  foreign  country,  or  in  a  mercantile  town  at  a 
distance  fivm  the  merchants  or  manulkctnrers  who  employ 
them ;  and  they  differ  from  mere  agents  in  being  entrusted 
with  a  general  authority  to  transact  the  afikirt  of  their 
employers.  Tlie  oommmi  duty  of  a  fkotm  is  to  receive  con- 
signments of  goods  and  ms^e  sales  and  imiittances  ^ther 
in  money,  bilu,  or  purohaaed  gooda  in  ref  im ;  and  he  is 
paid  by  means  of  a  percentage  or  oommlbsutt  upon  the 
money  passing  through  his  bands.  It  ia  usual  Ibr  a  ftetor 
to  make  advanees  upon  the  goods  consigned  to  him.  fio- 
which,  and  also  fbr  his  commission,  he  has  a  general  Uen 
upon  all  the  property  of  his  rasployw  which  may  at  any 
time  be  in  his  nand4. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  ftetor  to'  keep  the  goods  with  which 
he  is  entrusted  free  from  ii^jurv,  to  keep  t.  dear  account  (rf 
his  dealings  in  the  affairs  of  nis  employer,  and  at  proper 
times  to  transmit  it  to  him,  together  with  information  of  all 
the  transactions  and  liabilities  which  be  has  entered  into 
and  incurred  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  by  which 
his  principal  can  be  affected ;  also  to  send  him  advice  of  all 
bills  accepted  or  drawn  upon  his  credit,  and  generally  to  act 
with  fidelity  to  him,  strictly  observing  the  lettw  or  the  spirit 
d  his  instruotions,  snd  where  they  an  silmt,  fitUowing 
the  ordinary  prudent  oourse  of  other  merchants  dealing  in 
like  commodities  as  to  time  and  mode  9t  salsy  ored^sce. 
A  futor  is  not  answerable  ^inst  all  events  fbr  the  saftty 
of  the  goods  in  his  care :  it  is  sufficient  if  he  does  all  that 
a  man  of  average  prudence  would  do  in  the  oare  of  his  own 
goods.  He  is  not  answerable  in  cases  of  robbery,  fire,  of 
other  accidental  damage  happening  without  his  deftult 
He  is  bound,  upon  receiving  notice  from  his  princapel,  to 
insure  the  goods  consigned  to  him  (provided  he  has  effects 
of  his  principal  in  bis  hands  of  sufficient  unount  to  deft-ay 
the  premium),  to  discharge  the  duties  payable  upon  the 
exportation  or  importation  of  the  goods,  or  to  cause  the 
regular  and  neceuary  entries  to  be  made  at  the  custom- 
house, and  do  all  otliier  thinn  neoessary  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  goods.  His  liability  in  this  respect  is 
ably  explained  by  Sir  William  Jonas  m  his  7V«a/»w  on 
Batlmmtts  snd  sea  BAiuniiTa,  fifth  dhrisiui,  -Ldeatnm,* 
seoond  snbdivisioii. 

Where  general  and  unlimited  orders  a»  given  to  a  ftetor, 
he  is  left  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  best  conditions  he  can; 
and  if  detriment  arise  to  the  principal,  he  has  no  redress 
unless  he  can  show  that  the  notor  aoted  firandulently  or 
with  gross  negligence. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  rule  that  a  principal  cai 
only-he  bound  by  the  acts  of  Iub  agent  while  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  authority,  it  was  held,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  recent  stat.  6  Oeorge  IV.,  c.  94,  that  a  fiictor 
had  only  authority  to  sell  the  goods  of  his  principal,  and 
that  if  he  pledged  them,  the  principal  miglii  recover  them 
ftom  the  pledgee.  This  was  productive  of  considerable 
hanlship  in  many  oases ;  for,  besides  that  bv  the  mercantile 
law  of  every  other  country  ouspt  England  and  Amwica, 
the  pledgee  might  retain  tno  goods  as  security  fbr  his  ad- 
vances to  the  ftctor,  it  was  ui^ed,  and  with  great  reason, 
that,  as  between  the  priQci|«l  and  the  pledgee  of  the  fkctor. 
the  principal  ought  to  bear  the  loss.  He  it  was  who  placed 
confidence  in  the  fkctor,  and  who  enabled  him  to  appear 
the  actual  owner  of  the  goods :  he  might  have  controlled 
the  authoriU  and  limited  the  operations  of  his  fkctor;  but 
the  pledgee  knew  nothing  of  his  employment ;  be  saw  onl^ 
the  factor  in  the  possession  of  the  goods,  and  advanced  bis 
money  on  what  appeared  a  sufficient  security  for  repay- 
ment. In  accordance  with  views  like  these,  that  statute 
was  passed,  and  now  the  pledgee  of  a  fector,  when  be  tends 
his  money  without  notice  that  the  factor  is  not  the  actuid 
owner  of  the  goods,  is  enabled  to  retain  them  for  bis 
security;  and  even  when  be  has  such  notice,  the  lender 
has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  to  the  same  amoimt  as  the  factor 
was  entitled  to. 

A  sale  by  a  fiustof  creates  a  contract  between  the  prin-  , 
cipal  and  uu  buyer,  and  the  principal  may  maintain  an 
action  against  the  buyer  for  the  price,  and  mav  bv  notice 
direct  him  not  to  pay  the  money  to  the  factor,  wiiicn  notice 
the  buyer  i&  bound  to  attend  to.  So  a  purchase  by  a  factor 
for  his  principal  renders  the  latter  liable  to  the  vendor, 
though  a  payment  to  the  foetor  is  a  suffident  dischaige, 
unless  notice  to  the  contrwy  l^Wj^<en,^)<ftrt(^^ 
oipaL  And  this  holds  good  m  mtn  cases,  even  wh^  the 
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iiama  ot  the  principal  is  not  disclosed  at  tbe  time  of  the 
oontracti  bat  is  itfterwardft  discovered;  tfaomgh,  where  a 
&ctor  concmls  the  name  of  hii  principal  and  buyi  ox  sells 
apparently  on  bis  own  aeoount,  the  buyer  or  seller  may 
treat  the  notor  as  the  prindpd  so  ftr  as  any  other  liability 
of  thefiaetor  mayexiat  to  him;  as  when  a  fiuttor  sells  goods 
in  fats  own  nam^  being  indebted  to  the  purehaser,  the  Tatter 
may  set  off  the  amount  of  debt  due  to  nim  from  the  ftotor 
against  the  price  of  the  goods. 

There  is  another  description  of  fhctor,  who  acta  under 
what  is  called  a  del  credere  eommission,  where,  for  an  addi- 
tional per-centage  he  engages  for  the  solvency  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  goods  consigned  to  him.  This  contract,  it  is 
evident,  arises  on  the  supposition  that  the  &ctor  beinj^  resi- 
dent among  the  purchasers,  must  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  their  solvency  than  the  principal,  residing  in  a  foreign 
country.  For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  tut  under  this 
arrangement  those  who  dealt  with  the  fector  were  liable  to 
him  alonoi  and  that  he  was  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
his  employer  ;  it  has,  however,  been  decided  that  the  ihotor 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  surety  for  the  persons  with  whom 
he  deals  on  account  of  the  cimployer,  and  ^t  he  is  liable 
to  his  employer  only  in  case  of  ttwir  defhult  Del  credere 
is  an  Italian  mercantile  phrase,  of  the  same  signification  as 
the  English  word  guarantee,  and  the  Scotch  warrandice. 

When  goods  are  consigned  to  joint  factors  they  are  an- 
swerable ror  one  another  for  the  whole,  and  by  the  law'  of 
merchuitB,  as  factors,  are  oftentimes  dispersed,  one  may 
account  without  his  companion. 

The  principal  may  recover  against  his  foctor  by  action  for 
the  neglect  of  his  duty,  or  disobedience  to  his  instructions  if 
loss  occur  thereby,  OS  if  he  purchases  goods  at  a  limited  price, 
and  fraudulently  sells  them  again  for  his  own  profit  If  a 
factn,  without  the  orders  of  his  principal,  exports  goods 
prohibited  by  the  Customs*  laws,  and  the  same  are  seized, 
the  loss  is  the  footer's ;  and  so»  if  he  pay  money  without 
the  direction  of  his  employer,  or  sells  his  goods  at  an  under* 
value,  or  exports  goods  of  an  imi»Dper  qu^^,  he  is  answer- 
able for  the  damage.  And  if  a  factor  exports  goods  of  a 
difierent  quality  or  kind  from  those  he  was  directed  to  pur- 
chase, or  sends  them  to  a  place  other  than  that  to  which  he 
was  ordered  to  send  them,  the  merchant  mayrefhse  to 
accept  them,  and  may  recover  any  damage  he  has  sustained, 
iu  consequence  of  his  neglect,  from  the  factor.  The  rights 
and  liabilities  of  merchants  and  foctors  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  plaee  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  and  any 
contract  which  may  be  made  by  either  of  them  must  he 

governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  mads,  and 
lese  rules  are  acted  upon  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  every 
civilized  nation.  Thus,  since  the  passing  of  the  above-moa- 
tioned  statute,  a  foreign  merchant  cannot  recovei:  his  goods 
from  the  pledgee  of  his  foctor  in  Eng^nd,  thoi^h  he  may 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  change  which  has  taken  pUee  in 
the  law.  And  again,  if  a  bill  be  accepted  in  Leghorn  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  drawer  fails,  and  the  acceptor  has  not 
Humcient  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of 
acceptance,  the  acceptance  becomes  void  by  the  law  'of 
Leghorn,  and  the  acceptor  is  dischaived  from  all  liability, 
though  by  the  law  of  England  he  would  be  bound.  (See  2 
Strange's  Reports,  733;  Beave's  Lex  Merc.;  Bell's  Com- 
mentaries; V2Xej,FHneipal  and  Agent;  M'Culloch's  CSm- 
mercial  Diet.) 

FACTORY.  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  The  name  of 
factory  was  formerly  given  only  to  establishments  of  mer- 
chants and  foctors  resident  in  foreign  countries,  who  were 
governed  by  certain  regulations  adopted  for  their  mutual 
support  and  assistance  against  the  undue  encroachments  or 
jiterference  of  the  governments  ot  the  countries  in  which 
they  resided.  In  modem  times  these  factories  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  to  exist,  because  of  the  greater  de- 
cree of  security  which  merchants  feel  as  regards  both  the 
justice  of  those  governments  and  the  protection,  when 
needed,  of  their  own  country.  In  its  usual  acceptation,  the 
word  factory  is  now  employed  to  denote  an  establishment 
'  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  workman  or  artizans  are 
employed  together  for  the  production  of  some  article  of  ma- 
nufacture, most  commonly  with  the  assistance  of  machinery. 
Tlie  factory-system  of  England  owes  its  origin  to  the  inven- 
tion and  skill  of  ArkwrighL  It  is  true  the  name  of  fitctory 
is  equally  applied  to  various  establi^ments  for  the  opera- 
tions of  which  those  inventions  are  inapplicable,  but  it  is 
probable  that  but  for  the  invention  of  spinning-machinery, 
and  the  coiuequent  necessarr  aj^^regation  of  laigo  numbers 


of  workmen  m  cotton-mills,  the  nama  would  nsrar  hm 
been  thus  applied.  It  is  in  these  cotton-miUs  HaX  the  flbo- 
tory  system  has  been  broufdit  to  its  highest  state  of  petlee- 
tion,  and  it  cannot  therenre  be  necenary  to  extend  our 
deseriptioii  to  the  opnatkniB  of  any  othw  btanch  of  mann- 
footure. 

'  The  first  cotton-foctory  was  established  by  Arkwright  in 
connection  with  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt,  of  Doby,  and 
was  situated  at  Cromford,  on  the  river  I>srweat.  It  was 
built  in  1771,  aud  continues  still  in  operation,  with  the  ori- 

S'nalspinning-framesof  the  great  inventw.  It  is  not  the 
ast  among  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  man,  that 
being  the  first  to  employ  the  combined  labour  of  numerous 
workmen  for  the  production  of  that  which  had  previously 
resulted  from  individual  employment,  he  was  able  to  ar 
range  and  estaUish  the  details  <^  the  jvocesses  with  so 
great  a  regard  to  order,  economy,  and  simplicity  of  acticm, 
UuU  with  but  tew  and  unimportant  modifications,  his  plans 
are  continued  to  the  present  d^.  [Aucwwobt.]  The 
operations  of  Arkwright  aud  his  ■  partners  weis  for  many 
years  met  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  other 
manufocturers,  who  foresaw  that  the  suooess  of  the  new 
machinery  would  speedily  destroy  the  value  of  the  hand 
spinning  implements  which  they  employed.  Their  com- 
binations to  destroy  his  patent  rights  have  already  been  de 
scribed.  Taking  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of  the  work- 
men,  thev  had  no  difi&cul^  in  producing  the  belief  that  the 
new  machines  would  soon  entirely  super^e  manual  labour, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  delusion  was  a  general  crusade 
of  the  workmen  against  all  spinning-machinery  set  in  mo- 
tion by  horse  or  water-power.  The  principal  effect  of  the 
riots  thus  occasioned  was  the  remov^  of  establishments  to 
other  and  more  peaceable  parts  of  the  country.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  Arkwright  and  his  partners  had  an  interest 
in  the  greater  part  <tf  the  eotton  fketones  HuA  were  erected. 
The  first  of  these  estabLishments  brought  to  use  in  Han* 
cheater  was  built  in  1780.  and  had  ita  machinery  impelled 
by  an  hydraulic  vfaeel,  the  water  for  whieh  was  fhrnisbed 
by  a  single-stroke  atmospheric  pumping  steam-engine.  The 
progress  of  these  new  establishments  was  so  rapid  that  in 
1787  there  were  145  cotton-spinning  factories  in  England 
and  Wales,  containing  nearly  two  millions  of  spindles,  and 
estimated  to  produce  as  much  yam  as  could  have  been  spun 
by  a  million  of  persons  using  the  old  domestic  wheel. 

A  return  called  for  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
session  states  the  numb»:  of  foctories  which,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1837,  were  under  the  reflations  imposed  by 
the  '  Factory  Act.*  From  this  retum^  it  appears  that  the  es- 
tablishments at  that  time  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  pailis- 
mentaiy  inspectors  amounted  to  4160,  showing  an  increase 
of  1000  footoriea  upon  the  numbers  given  wove.  Tba 
great  increase  may  oe  owing  in  part  to  the  inrcanutanoe  of 
some  fliUhlishments  existing  in  1839  having  since  been 
brought  under  the  regulations.  The  return  does  not  ai^or- 
tion  the  difierent  manufactures  to  which  those  4160  esta- 
blishments are  wpplied.  In  a  re^rt  made  by  Dr.  Kay.  one 
of  the  assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  July.  1835,  it 
is  stated  that  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  of  Lsn 
cttshire  and  their  immediate  vicinity  steam  power  equiva- 
lent to  7507  horses  was  then  either  erected  or  in  the  course 
of  being  erected,  but  the  establishments  for  the  use  of 
which  that  additional  machinery  was  destined  were  not  yet 
supplied  with  handa  At  the  odinary  ascotained  rate 
this  amount  of  mechanical  power  would  odl  for  the 
employment  of  45,042  hand^  exclusive  of  mechanics, 
labourers,  handicraftsmen,  and  othcn  employed  out  of 
the  fiujtories.  The  activi^  that  up  to  the  close  of  1836 
was  experienced  in  this  branch  of  national  industn  mutf 
have  occasioned  even  a  still  greater  extension  than  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Kay.  and  we  shall  probablv  be  withic 
the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  bands  employed 
in  cotton  foctories  in  the  autumn  of  1836  at  condoer- 
ably  more  than  300,000.  The  check  to  commercial  opera- 
tions then  experienced  has  probably  prevented  any  fresh 
extension  of  Ine  manufkcture,  but  at  this  time  (Ckstober, 
1837)  the  cotton  factories  throughout  the  kingdom  ate  in 
full  operation  in  order  to  answer  the  demand  for  goods  in 
almost  every  market  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  number  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  flax-spinnine  fite- 
tories  worked  by  steam  or  water-power  in  the  United  King- 
dom, with  the  number  and  ages  of  powuu^olOTed  theseiB 
in  the  year  1836,  wast^ttlte^aifr^tAe^qta^bU  pub* 
lisbed  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  be  as  folloiAr— 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  fbreffoine  table,  that  a  very  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  hands  employed  in  factorios  oonaist  of 
childnin  and  young  persons.  The  large  sums  invested  in 
machinery  make  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
owners  to  keep  their  irorks  in  motion  as  constantly  as  pos- 
sible, and,  unless  prevented  by  legislative  interference,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  children  may  be  tasked 
beyontf  their  strength,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  their  con- 
stitutions. This  abuse  was  the  more  to  be  apprehended, 
because  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  children  engE^ea  in  cotton- 
spinning  are  not  direcUy  employed  by  the  masters,  but  are 
under  the  control  of  the  spinners,  a  highly-paid  class  of 
vorkmen,  whose  earnings  depend  greatly  upon  the  length 
of  time  during  which  th^  can  keep  their  young  aaaistantB  at 
vork.  Although  the  recitals  of  cruelties  alleged  to  euBt 
vere  shown  upon  investigation  to  have  been  very  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, it  cannot  be  denied  that  enough  of  misery  was 
produced  to  render  it  imperative  upon  the  legislature  to  in- 
terfere. A  parliamentaiy  committee  sat  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  in  1832,  and  subsequently  a  commission 
was  issued  by  the  crown  for  ascertaining,  by  examinations 
at  the  factories  themselves,  the  kind  and  degree  of  abuses 
that  prevailed,  and  for  su^esting  the  proper  remedies.  In 
consequence  of  these  inquiries  an  act  was  passed  in  1833, 
(2  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c  103,)  the  provisions  of  which,  it  is 

generally  believed,  have  effected  all  the  good  which  it  is  in 
le  power  of  the  legidature  to  do,  consistently  with  the 
pHMeention  of  the  branches  of  industry  to  wh^  the  pro- 
visions Uw  act  apply :  the  piinoipal  of  those  praraions 
are  as  fbllovs  :— 

After  the  lat  Janiuuy,  1884,  no  pnciou  under  the  age  of 
18  years  is  allowed  to  work  in  any  eottmi,  woollen,  flax,  or 
silk  ftctory  workad  by  the  aid  of  steam  w  water-power,  be- 
tween th«  hours  of  half- past  oght  in  the  evening  and  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning. 

No  person  under  1 8  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  work  more 
than  12  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  69  hours  in 
the  week.  In  factories  worked  by  the  aid  of  water-power, 
time  lost  through  the  deficiency  of  water  may  be  made  up 
at  the  rate  of  three  hours  additional  labour  in  the  week. 
In  tactories  where  the  steam-engine,  is  employed,  lost  time 
occurring  through  any  accident  utppening  to  the  machinery 
may  be  made  up  at  the  rate  one  hoar  per  day.  One 
hour  and  a  half  to  he  allowed  in  eadi  day  ftr  meals. 

Sxeept  in  silk-mills,  no  children  under  nine  vean-c^age 
are  alloved  to  bt.«nployed. 


Children  under  11  years  old  are  not  to  be  worked  mon 
than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  tlum  48  hours  in 
one  week.  This  clause  came  into  operation  six  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  act.  At  the  expiration  of  another 
12  mouths  its  restriction  was  applied  to  children  under 
12  years  old,  and  when  30  months  flrom  the  passing  of  the 
act  had  elapsed  the  restriction  was  applied  to  all  children 
under  13  years  old.  As  the  act  was  passed  on  the  30th 
August,  1833,  this  clause  came  fUlly  mto  operation  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1836.  In  silk-mills,  children  under  IS 
years  of  age  are  allowed  to  work  10  hours  per  dav.  The 
children  whose  hours  of  work  are  related  by  the  act  are 
entitled  as  holi&ys  to  the  whole  day  on  Qiristmaa^y  and 
Oood-Friday,  and  besides  to  a^ht  half  da^  in  the  year.  It 
is  made  ill<iw  fiir  any  mlU-owner  to  have  in  his  employ 
any  child  who  has  not  oompleted  1 1  years  of  age  without  a 
certificate  by  a  suneon  or  physician,  '  that  such  child  is  of 
iba  fvdinaiy  strength  and  appeaianoe  of  children  of  or  ex- 
ceeding the  age  of  nine  years.'  In  18  months  fSom  the 
passing  of  the  act  this  provision  was  made  to  apply  to  alt 
children  under  12  years  of  age,  and  upon  the  first  March, 
1836.  the  provision  was  made  to  include  all  children  under 
the  age  ox  13.  Four  persons  were  appointed  undn-  the  act 
to  be  Inspectors  of  Factories,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect 
the  various  provisions  which  it  contains,  with  power  to 
make  such  rules  and  orders  fbr  the  purpose  as  they  should 
see  neoesaary;  and.  in  order  to  assist  the  inspectors  in  the 
parfinsanee  of  their  duties,  an  adeouate  number  of  super- 
intendents 1KTB  appointed  to  act  under  their  directions. 

After  the  expnation  of  six  months  fhnn  the  passing  of 
the  act,  it  was  declared  nnlawlhl  to  employ  in  any  &etory 
any  chUd  under  the  ages  restricted  to  forty-eight  hours* 
labour  in  the  week,  unless  on  every  Monday  the  employer 
should  receive  a  ticket  from  some  scho^master,  certifymg 
that  such  child  has  '  for  two  hours  at  least  for  six  out  of 
seven  days  of  the  week  next  preceding  attended  his  aoUoul. 
The  school  to  be  chosen  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
child ;  but  in  case  of  their  omitting  to  appoint  any  achool, 
or  in  case  of  the  child  being  without  parent  or  guardian,  the 
inspector  may  appoint  some  school  in  which  tlie  child  may 
be  taught,  and  the  employer  mav  be  allowed  to  deduct  from 
its  weekly  eamii^  any  sum  not  exoeedii^  one  penny  lu 
every  shilling,  to  pay  for  the  sc^oUng  of  such  chiltL' 

The  ftiU  and  perfect  carrying  out  w  the^ip^iiMtelal^he 
legislature  in  pusiiw  this  ac£i[p^nBetrb4ea.j 
riUe  hj  wions  penutiei,  whi^  it  ia  not  nsciwrir  faithur 
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to  purticuliriM.  One  half  of  the  pentltiei  m,  m  is  usual, 
awarded  to  the  iofonnen,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  support  of  schools  in  which  children  em- 
ployed in  fkttfMies  are  educated. 

The  fliUliflil  disebarge  of  their  duties  on  flie  part  of  the 
InqiecAors  is  provided  for,  by  requiring  them  tvice  in  every 
year,  and  oftener,  if  called  upon,  to  deliver  in  a  report  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  detaflmg  the  condition  of  the  &o- 
tories,  and  of  the  children  employed  therein. 

FACULTIES.  [UNiTKasrrr.] 

FiB'CULA.  [StarchI 

FAE'NZA  (formerly  faventia),  a  town  and  bishop's  see 
of  the  papal  state  north  of  the  Apenoines,  in  the  delega- 
zioue  or  province  of  Ravenna,  It  is  situated  in  a  veil-cul- 
tivated plain  watered  by  the  river  Lanone,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines  of  Tuscany  and  runs  to  the  Adriatic.  A 
navigUo  or  navisable  canal  oommunicates  between  Faenza 
and  the  Po  di  Primaro,  or  southernmost  branch  of  the  Po. 
Faenxa  is  a  well-huil^  modem-looking  town,  with  about 
lfi,000  inhabitants..  The  streets  are  regular;  there  is  a 
fine  market-place  surrounded  by  arcades,  many  palaccN 
churches  rich  in  paintings,  convents,  a  fine  bridge  on  the 
Lamone,  a  Aeatre,  and  a  Lyceum.  There  are  several 
manufectories  of  a  kind  of  coloured  and  dazed  earthenware, 
which  is  called  M«oUca  in  Italy,  and  Faience  in  France, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  Faenza,  and  which,  before 
the  manu&cture  of  china  or  porcelain  became  established 
in  Burope,  was  in  greater  repute  than  it  is  at  present  There 
are  also  manufiictories  for  S{nnning  and  weaving  silk,  and 
some  paper-mills.  Faventia  was  antiently  a  town  of  the 
Boii,  and  afterwards  a  municipium  under  the  Romans.  It 
was  near  Faventia  that  Sulla  defeated  the  consul  Carbo  and 
drove  him  out  of  Italy.  (Livy,  Epitome,  88.)  It  was  after- 
wards ruined  bythe  Goths,  was  restored  >under  the  Exarchs, 
but  its  walls  were  not  raised  until  a.d.  1286.  It  was  then 
fbr  some  time  subject  to  the  Bolt^nese,  but  was  afterwards 
ruled  by  the  house  of  Mtuifredi  to  the  end  of  the  fifteen^ 
sentury.  Qmleotto  Uanfradi  b^ns  murdered  by  hi*  wife 
left  two  infknt  aont,  Aslaxe  and  Bvai^liata,  the  elder  ol 
vbom,  a  remarkably  handsome  youth,  was  proclaimed  by 
tlwinhabitantilmdof  Faenia;  butafewyeara  aftOT,Ceaare 
Borgia,  as  captain-general  of  his  fhther.  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  besieged  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  surrendered 
on  condition  that  Astone  and  his  brother  should  be  free. 
9e  howevw  sent  them  prisoners  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  cnielly  nut  to  death  m  the  Caatle  Sant'  Angelo,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  tho  Tiber,  in  the  year  1501.  This 
was  one  of  most  atrocious  transactions  in  the  life  of 
Bo^a.  Sinoe  that  time  Faensa  has  been  annexed  to  the 
papal  state.  Faenza  lies  on  the  Via^Amflia,  30  mUes  south- 
east of  Bologna,  40  nwth-west  of  Rimini,  and  20  south- 
west of  Ravenna.  In  the  Roman  times,  a  road  led  from 
FavoitM  to  the  aouth,  whioh  asoending  the  valley  of 
Anemo^  now  Lamone,  and  eroaaing  tiie  ridge  ci  the  Apen- 
nines, deaeanded  to  Fssulaa.  By  this  road  some  have  aup- 
poaed  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Anenninea  into  Etruria. 
A  new  carriage-road  in  a  parallel  airection,  hut  more  to 
the  eastward,  naa  beer,  completed  by  the  present  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany:  it  leads  from  Dicomano,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sieve,  north  of  Fbrence,  crosses  the  Apennines  of  San 
Benedetto,  MOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then  following  the 
course  oi  the  river  Montone,  joins  the  Via.£milia  near  Porli. 

FA'GUS,  the  beech,  is  a  genus  of  Corylaoeona  exogens; 
having  triangular  nuts  enclosed  within  a  spiny  oapaule  or 
husk.  There  are  several  species,  some  of  whioh  are  mere 
bushes ;  the  only  one  known  in  Burope  of  any  importance 
is  the  Fiigut  tylvatiea,  or  common  beeoh,  a  native  ui  various 
wts  of  the  world  in  temperate  dimatea.  In  Europe  it  ia 
fiwnd  aa  fkr  north  aa  69"  m  Norway:  it  is  met  with  in  Pa^ 
laatine  and  Armaoia,  all  am  the  aouth  of  Europe,  and  in 
tb0  United  StalM  of  Ameriea.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  baod- 
Btuneofour  treea  on  dry  aandy  or  chalky  situations;  its 
meat  a:  nuts  not  only  Aimish  food  for  swine,  but  yield  hy 
pressure  after  pounding  a  useful  oU ;  and  its  timber,  ail- 
though  not  of  Rood  quality  where  strength  and  durabi- 
lity are  required,  is  very  extensively  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposea,  particularly  for  boat-building,  work  under  water, 
carving  and  ohairmakiog ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  wood  fbr  ftieh  Several  varieties  are  propagated  by  the 
nurserymen,  the  punaie  and  the  /grn-lgtwed  being  beau- 
tiftil,  uid  the  emtea  very  much  tiie  contrary.  (See  Lou- 
4oay.^r6orrAM  and  AiOtoctem  Britanmauh  p.  JB«.  ft» 
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The  common  beeoh  is  multiplied  1^  aowmg  its  maat';  tta 
varieties  by  grafting  upon  the  wild  sort.  To  effect  this  sue- 
cessfUlly,  it  u  necessary  that  tha  aewna  ahould  be  of  at  least 
two  years*  wood,  and  the  grafts  must  be  elagred  fint  and 
thra  earthed  up.  If  one  year  <AA  wood  ia  nsed  the  8cion« 
rarely  take. 

There  ia  no  doabt  that  tba  beeeh  is  the  plant  called 
Fagua  by  Virgil;  but  the  Feeua  iftrfk)  of  Theophrastna 
seams  to  have  been  some  sort  m  oak  with  sweet  aevns.  and 
is  by  most  botanical  commentators  referred  to  the  Quercua 
Bseulus  of  LinnsBus. 

FAHLORE,  FaJUtrz,  grey  copper  ore.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  ari«mcal  and  the  aniimomal;  the 
former  occurs  crystallized  and  massive ;  the  primaiy  fmn 
of  the  crystal  is  a  onbe,  but  the  regu^  tetrahedron  is 
the  predominating  crystal.  Colour  steel-grey.  Opaiiue. 
Lustre  metallic.  Bp.  gr.  4-8,  5-1.  Hardness  3-0,4-0.  Brittle. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  tetrahedron,  very  in- 
distinct.  Fracture  oonnhoidal. 

Meunve  Variaty. — Amorphous.  Btmeture,  granular  lo 
comiwct 

It  ooeura  in  Cornwall,  Hungan',  Saxony,  8ce.  A  speci- 
men from  Freibei^,  analysed  by  Klaproth,  yielded— 

Arsenie        .      .  24-10 


Copper 
Iron 
Sulphur 
saver 
Loss  . 


41- 
82  >M 
10' 
*40 
8' 

100' 


It  frequently  contains  a  much  larger  qnanti^  of  sunr, 

and  not  uncommonly  zinc. 

AntimoniaU  FiiMore. — Occurs  cryatallixed  fn  modified 
tetrahedrons.  Colour  dark  lead-grey,  approaching  to  iron- 
black,  both  externally  and  internally ;  not  very  brittle. 

Analyais  of  a  specimen  from  Kapnic  by  Klaproth: — 

Antimony  ;  .22* 

*    Copper  .         .         .  S7-7fi 

Iron  .         .         .  8*26 

Sulphur         .         ,  .88* 
Silver  and  a  traoe  of  minganeae  '85. 
Zino    ....  6* 
Loea   ....       S'75  « 


100* 

FAHLUNITE,  Tricklaiite.  Occurs  crystallised  and 
massive.  Primary  form  of.' the  crystal  a  right  rhombic 
prism ,  but  it  usually  occurs  id  imbedded,  regular,  hexagonal 
priBms.  Colour  yellowish,  ereenish,  and  olackish-brovn 
Nearly  or  quite  opaque.  Lustre  resinous.  Sp.  gr.  2*66 
Hardness  5'0,  5*5.  Streak  greyish-white.  Cleavage  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  tho  prism. 

It  is  found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  alone  it  becomes  grey,  and  fuse- 
on  its  thinnest  edges;  with  bans  it  melts  slowly  into  a 
coloured  glass. 

According  to  Hisdinger  it  oonsisti  of— 

Silica            .       .  46*74 

Alumina       .       .  26*73 

Hafnesia      .       ,  2*97 

Oxiaeofirou  .      .  5*11 

Oxide  of  mai^aneae  0.43 

Water         .  13*50 


95*48 


FAHRENHBIT.  [TBBSHOiiSTBn.1 

FAINTINQ.  [SrirconJ 

FAIOUM,  a  province  of  Bgypt  to  the  west  of  the  libyao 

ridge  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  west  Amwl 
12  miles  north-west  of  Benisouef  there  is  a  depresMon  in 
the  ridge  about  six  miles  in  length,  which  leads  to  the  plain 
of  the  Fajoum.  This  piam  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  40 
miles  fh>m  east  to  west  and  about  SO  from  north  to  aouth. 
The  northern  and  north-western  part  of  this  plain  is  occu- 
pied by  the  lake  called  Birket  el  Keroun,  which  spreads  in 
the  form  of  a  orescent  about  30  miles  in  length  and  i^wut 
five  miles  broad  towards  the  middle.  A  range  of  naked 
rocks  bounds  the  lake  to  the  north  and  joina  towards  the  east 
the  Libyan  ridge  which  akirta  thavaiW  of  the  Nile.  To 
the  weat  did  aouth  tha  ^Ufif  9t1M0fl(fl2^i^  vhkh 
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divide  it.  froBtlieLibyuid«Mrt  It  ftnu  in  fcot  ft  ba^  with 
only  nne  opening  or  outlet  to  the  «wttoip«i4i  the  Nile.  The 
Bahr  Ynnouf,  or  great  canal,  which  runs  paranel  to  the 
Nile  and  ekirts  the  Libyan  ridge,  on  airinng  at  the  gap 
abovB  mentioned,  at  a  village  called  Howarah  Ilkhonn, 
turns  to  the  west,  passing  under  a  bridge  of  three  arches 
diToagh  whioh  the  water  Ibwa  and  fbnns  a  fbll  of  about 
three  feet  at  low  water.  It  then  runs  along  the  valley,  and, 
on  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  Faloum,  at  the  village  of 
Howarah  el  Soshair,  a  wide  cut  branches  off  from  it  to  the 
right,  running  first  north  and  then  north-west,  and  passing 
by  Tamieh  meets  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  lake.  About 
two  miles  below  Howarah  el  Soghair  another  deep  ravine 
opras  to  the  south,  and  then  turning  south-west,  passes  by 
Neileh.  and  enten  the  south-west  part  <^  die  lake.  Between 
thev  two  brandies  the  oultivated  part  of  lh»  FiXoum  is 
oontained.  But  these  two  rats  have  been  long  dyked  aoroas 
t  their  banning,  in  order  to  aoonondie  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  whiefi,  owing  to  the  risli^  of  the  bed  of  tiieBahrTns- 
sonf,  flows  less  copiously  than  Ibrmerly.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  lake  by  the  Tamieh  and 
Nezleh  cuts.  The  main  stream  continues  its  course  west- 
wards towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  and  the  town  of  Me- 
dinet  el  Faloum,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Here  the  water 
becomes  distributed  into  a  multitude  of  small  canals  for  irri- 
gation, whioh  spread  in  every  direction  through  the  central 
part  of  the  plain,  and  which  are  the  cause  of  its  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  for  the  Bahr  Yussouf  contains  water  all  the 
year  round.  But  that  fertility  exists  only  within  the  range 
of  the  canals.  All  the  part  west  of  Necleh  is  arid  andsanify, 
and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  nomade  Arabs,  though  it  bears 
the  traces  of  Armer  cultivation.  The  strip  of  land  which 
borders  the  lake  Keroua  is  low  and  marw«  marking  thr 
original  basin  Of  the  lake  which  Is  seiuu-atea  from  the  cal- 
tivated  lands  by  a  considerable  rise  all  along,  reckoned  by 
Jomard  to  be  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The 
village  of  Senhour,  which  is  now  some  miles  distant  from 
the  lake,  was,  in  1678,  when  Vansleb  visited  it,  dose  to  the 
water.  Jomard  reckons  that  when  the  water  covered  the 
whole  of  the  low  land  below  the  rise  above  mentioned, 
its  circumference  must  have  been  above  100  mUes.  [Bin- 
KST  BL  Kkroun.]  It  is  calculated  that  the  land  sns- 
eeptible  of  cultivation  in  the  FaToum  is  about  450  square 
miles,  of  which  hardly  one-half  is  now  cultivated.  The 
villages,  which  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  above  300, 
are  now  reduced  to  less  than  70.  Still  the  cultirated  part 
;s  superior  in  fertility  to  every  other  province  of  Egypt, 
from  whieh  it  diflbrs  m  the  grnter  variety  of  its  products, 
and  the  better  appearance  of  its  viUages.  In  addition  to 
corn,  cotton,  and  tne  other  cultivated  plants,  it  produces  in 
abniidanee  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  and  olives,  and  other  fttli^ 
trees,  whieh  thrive  here  better  than  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nfle.  This  was  also  the  case  in  antient  times,  for  Strabo 
says  that  *  the  Ardnoite  nome  (the  antient  name  of  the 
Faloum)  excelled  all  others  in  appearance  and  condition, 
and  that  it  alone  prodaced  olive  trees,  whksh  were  not  found, 
elsewhere  in  Bgypt  except  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria. 
A  vast  quantity  of  roses  also  grow  in  the  FaToum,  and 
this  district  is  celebrated  for  making  rose-water,  which 
is  sold  at  Cairo  and  all  over  Bgypt  for  the  use  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  remains  of  antiquities  in  the  Faloum  are  few.  Two 

rmids  of  some  baked  bricks  about  70  feet  high  stand  at 
entrance  of  the  valley,  one  near  Howarah  Il&houn,  and 
the  other  near  Howarah  el  SogfaaTr.  There  is  an  obelisk  of 
red  granite  4S  ibet  hiA,  with  two  sides  narrower  than 
the  others  and  a  drouuv  top,  seulptored  with  numerous 
hieroglyphics,  near  the  village  of  Bijige,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Medinet  el  FaSoum.  In  Burton  s  Bxcerpta  there  is  a 
drawing  of  it  Pocooke  i,  99,  also  gives  a  description  of  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  mat  of  Heliopolis,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Osirtesen  I.  (See  an  account  of  t  nis  obelisk 
in  the  Libranf  t^f  Entwtainint:  KnouMlge,  Britith  Mu- 
imm,  BgvpHan  Aniiquitieg,  vol.  L,  pp.  318—31.)  Near 
Medinet  el  Faioum  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  Arsinoe 
OT  Oocodihipons,  consisting  of  ftagments  of  granite  columns 
and  statues,  deavibed  by  Belzoni.  At  Kasr  Keroun,  near 
the  soath-west  extremitv  of  the  lake,  is  a  temple  94  feet  by 
63  and  about  40  feet  hu;fa,  which  contains  14  chambers,  and 
qipaars  to  be  of  the  Roman  period.  On  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  lake,  at  a  plaoe  called  Denay,  a  raised  pave- 
ment or  dromos,  about  1 300  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  biuIdio|b 
partty  of  stone  and  parttr«rbtiBk»  IM  *•!  by  67,  dMM 


into  WTCral  apartesettti  and  snmmnded  by  an  oater  well  of 
crude  brick  370  feet  by  370.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  antiert  Dionysias.  Further  to  tte  east,  but  on 
the  same  bank  of  the  Idke,  at  a  place  called  Kom  Waseeic 
el  HogBT,  are  the  ruins  of  Baoenia.  The  direction  bf  the 
principal  streets  and  the  plans  of  many  of  the  houses  may 
be  distinctly  traoed.  The  site  of  the  antient  labyrinth  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained ;  Wilkinson  thinks  it  was  near 
Howarah  e)  Seghttfr,  at  tbeentranoe  of  the  plain.  At  Fed- 
minel  Kunou,  or  'thepkee  ofohurehes'  in  Coptic,  near 
the  south-east  bank  of  the  lake,  m  some  remains  of  early 
Christian  monuments :  the  village  ia  now  occupied  onehajf 
by  Copis  and  the  other  half  by  Mohammedans,  who  seem 
to  live  in  harmony  ti^ether. 

the  mountains  along  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  Keroun, 
on  whidi  Ae  nine  fell  annnally,  are  said  to  oontain  salt, 
and  to  this  eireumstanoe  the  aatowss  of  the  waters  of  Ae 
lake  is  attributed  by  some.  As  the  lake  now  receives  but 
littte  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  bitterness  of  its  waters 
must  have  increased.  No  flsh  is  said  to  be  found  in  it,  aad 
Bdioni,  at  the  time  of  his  visl^  saw  nothing  upon  it  ezeept 
a  erazy  kind  of  ferr^-boat 

South  of  the  Faioum  there  is  an  opening  through  the 
ridge  of  low  hills  leading  into  a  smaller  eiroular  pwin  or 
basin,  with  a  small  lake  called  Birket  el  Oaraq,  which  has 
one  or  two  hamlets  on  its  banks.  A  small  stream  from  the 
Bahr  Yussouf  nms  into  it  The  road-traek  of  the  caravans 
to  the  smaller  oasis  passes  through  this  place.  {J)e»crij^ 
A'on  qf  Egypt  and  Map  in  the  French  work ;  Browne ; 
Belioni;  and  Wilkinson  s  Topograj^  7%«te».) 

FAIR,  an  annual  or  fixed  meetinK^of  bu^en  fuid  lellars; 
from  the  lAtin  ymo,  a  holiday.  Fairs  m  autieut  times 
were  ehiefly  held  on  holidays. 

Antient^  before  many  nourishing  towns  were  estft> 
blished,  and  the  necessaries  or  omamenta  of  life,  from  the 
oonvenience  of  eummunication  and  the  inorease  of  pro- 
vincial civility,  could  be  procured  in  various  plsces,  goods 
and  eommoditiea  of  every  kind  were  chiefly  sold  at  fairs ;  to 
which  as  to  one  universal  mart,  the  people' resorted  pwiodi- 
eatly  ud  supplied  most  ef  their  wants  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  display  of  merchandise,  and  the  conflux  of  cus- 
tomers at  thMO  principal  and  Etlmost  only  emporia  of 
domestic  commerce,  was  prodigious ;  and  they  were  there- 
fore often  held  on  open  and  extensive  plains.  Warton,  in 
his  '  Historv  of  English  Poetiy,'  has  given  us  a  curious 
aocotmt  of  tnat  of  St  GKles's  hiU  or  down,  near  Winchester. 
It  was  instituted  and  given  as  a  kind  of  revenue  to  the 
bishop  of  Windiester  by  fmiiam  the  Conqueror,  who,  by 
his  charter,  permitted  it  to  continue  for  three  days.  But  in 
consequence  of  new  royal  grants,  Henry  the  Third  pro- 
longed its  continuance  to  sixteen  dava.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended seven  miles  round,  and  comprehended  even  South- 
ampton, then  a  capital  trading  town ;  and  all  merchants 
who  sold  wares  within  that  circuit,  unless  at  the  felr,  for- 
feited them  to  the  bishop.  Officers  were  placed  at  a  eonidder- 
able  distance,  at  bridges,  and  other  avenues  of  access  to  it,  to 
exact  toll  of  all  merchandise  ^utsing  that  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  shops  in  the  city  of  Winchester  were  shut  In  the 
feir  was  a  court  called  the  parilion,  at  which  the  bishop*s 
justiciaries  and  other  officers  assisted,  with  power  to  try 
causes  of  various  sorts  for  seven  miles  round.  Nor  could 
any  lord  of  a.manor  hold  a  court-baron  within  the  said  circuit 
without  license  from  the  pavilion.  Dniing  tfaia  time  the 
bishop  was  empowered  to  take  toll  of  every  load  or  parcel  of 
goods  passing  thtongh  the  gatai  of  the  city.  On  Saint  Giles's 
eve,  the  mayor,  baimli^  and  citinns  of  the  citv  of  Winchester 
delivered  the  keys  of  the  four  city  gates  to  tne  bishop's  offi- 
oers ;  who,  during  the  said  sixteen  days,  appointed  a  mayor 
and  bailiff  of  their  own  to  govern  the  city,  and  also  a 
coroner  to  act  within  it.  Numerous  foreign  merchants  fre- 
quented this  feir;  and  it  appears  that  the  justiciaries  of 
the  pavilion  and  the  treasurer  of  the  bishop's  palace  of 
Wolvesey  received  annually  for  a  fee,  according  to  antient 
custom,  four  basons  and  ewers  of  those  foreign  merchants 
who  sold  brazen  vessels  in  the  ftur,  and  were  called  mercor 
toret  diaxmteret.  In  the  feir  several  streets  were  formed, 
assigned  to  Ae  sale  of  different  commodities,  and  called 
the  l>raperu,  the  Pottervt  the  Spieeryt  &c  ICany  monas- 
teries in%nd  about  Winchester  hadsnope  or  houses  in  tnese 
streets  used  only  at  the  feir*  whieh  they  hold  under  the 
bishop,  and  often  let  tiy  lease  fbr  a  term  /nTTun.  An  late 
as  ISIS,  aa  wo  learn  from  tfaclgttBtoa^WritJHMi^ 
booki  feinitiUoDntinnedtolMteiniMiipftlmvMtFBt 
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dMHDg  neeeuanes  in  luge  quutitiM,  vhioh  >ra  now 
■uppliM  by  the  niimetous  tndino;  towns. 

I%iUp,  ki^  of  Fnaoe,  compbined  in  very  strone  terms 
to  Sdmrd  II.  ajk  1314,  that  the  merchants  of  Sngland 
lud  desisted  from  frequmting  the  Airs  in  his  dominions 
with  their  wood  and  other  goods,  to  the  great  km  of  his 
subjeou ;  and  wtreatad  hhn  to  parmadek  and,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  them  to  freqtunt  the  nirs  <tf  Fxanoe  aa  formerly, 
prominng  them  all  pombla  seenrity  and  enooomgement 
(Bee  Rym.  Fa(L,  torn.  iti..  p.  483.) 

When  a  town  or  village  had  been  ooosumed,  by  way  of 
assisting  to  re-establish  it,  a  ftir,  among  other  priTilegei, 
was  sometimes  granted.  This  was  the  case  at  Bnrley,  in 
Rutlandshire.  49th  Edw.  IIL  iAbbrw.  Rot.  Orig^  vol  it, 
p.  338.) 

The  different  abridgments  of  Stowe  and  Orafton's  Chro- 
nicles, puldished  by  themselves  in  Queen  EUsabeth's  time, 
contain  lists  of  the  &irs  of  England  according  to  the 
months.  There  is  also  *  An  authentio  Aooount  published 
Iff  tlu  king's  authority  of  all  the  Fairs  in  England  and 
Walea,  as  way  have  been  settled  to  be  held  since  the  altw- 
ation  of  the  style ;  noting  likewise  the  Commodities  wfaioh 
each  of  the  said  Fairs  is  remai^^ble  for  Aunishing;*  by 
WOUam  Owen.  13mo.  Lond.  1756. 

No  foir  or  mai^t  can  be  held  but  by  a  grant  from  the 
cfown,  or  by  presoription  sumoeed  to  take  its  rise  from 
some  antiant  grant,  of  which  no  record  can  be  found. 
(2  Inst.  220.) 

(See  Dugdale's  Hist.  Warw.,  pp.  5 1 4.  5 1 5 ;  Warton'a  Hist. 
Engl.  Poet.,  vol.  i.,  p.  279 ;  Henry,  Hist.  Brit.^  8m  edit., 
vol.  viii.,  p.  325 ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  4to.  edit,  vol.  ii., 
p.  215.) 

The  fairs  of  Frankfort  on  the  Hayn  and  Leipzig  are  still 
pre-eminent  in  Europe ;  former  held  at  Easter  and  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September ;  the  lattor  at  Easter, 
Michaelmas,  and  the  New  Year.  L«psig  at  these  times  is 
the  mart  and  exchange  of  Central  Europe,  and  is  visited 
by  merchants  and  fbfeigner^  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  tiiir^  or  fortjr  thou- 
sand. The  whole  book-trade  of  Germany  is  centred  in  the 
Easter  fkir  at  Leipzig. 

FAIRFAX.  EDWARD,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fair&x.  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire*.  The  dato  of 
his  birth  is  UDknown;  but  as  his  translation  of  Tasso's 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered*  was  published  in  I600i  we  may  sup- 
pose that  it  fell  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

(Contrary  to  the  habits  of  his  f^ily,  who  were  of  a  mili- 
tary turn,  he  led  a  life  of  complete  retirement  at  his  native 
place,  where  his  time  was  spent  in  literary  pursuits  and  in 
the  education,  as  is  said,  of  his  own  children  and  those  of 
his  brother,  one  of  whom  became  the  celebrated  Lord  Fair- 
fox.   We  learn  from  his  own  writing  that  .he  was  neither 

*  a  mperstitjons  Papist  nor  a  fantastic  Puritan;*  but  forther 
particulars  of  his  life  thwe  are  none.  He  is  supposed  to 
nave  died  about  the  year  1632. 

Fair&x  is  now  known  only  for  hit  truslation  of  Tasso's 

*  ^rusalem  Delivered,'  which  is  executed  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  wonderful  how  the  frigid,  jingling,  and 
affected  varaion  by  Hoole  ever  survived  its  birth.  The 
measure  which  he  chose  for  his  work  (that  of  the  original 
Italian)  is  one  less  stately  perhaps  than  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  but  not  less  fitted  for  heroic  subjects.  It  consists 
of  eight-line  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  six  lines  are  in 
ttrza  Ttma  and  the  last  two  rhyme  with  each  other.  It 
lus  ttiis  ^reat  superiority  over  the  common  heroic  couplet, 
that  all  jingle  is  avoided  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
s  different  nwaes  of  rhvme.  Moreover,  the  verses  are 
nmeh  more  harmonious  than  those  of  Hoole ;  the  diction 
ii  mote  simple,  and  the  Xi^pjish  more  pore.  As  the  time 
ii  now  gone  by  when  Johnson  gave  the  law  in  criticism, 
and  Pbpe's  method  of  versifying  was  the  only  one  in  repute, 
we  may  hope  to  see  Fairfox  s  translation  regain  its  ascen- 
dant. We  may  now  smile  at  the  critic  who  asserts  that 
Fairnix's  translation  *  is  in  stenzas  that  cannot  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  the  generality  of  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  English  poetryt;'  out  we  must  at  the  same  time  regret 
that  a  literary  school  like  that  of  the  followers  of  Pope 
should  have  usurped  for  so  long  a  time  such  entire  dominion 
as  to  enable  one  of  its  humblest  members  to  make  asser- 
tions so  sweeping  and  insolent  as  those  contained  in  the 
oiefiue  from  which  we  lave  just  quoted.  {Biographia 

*  B«  b  Ma4  Id  hm  bwa  UlcfMuto,  tmt  vltbimt  raflaliBt  mmC 
t  H«^VMImt»MiTnailitiM«rnM  p,adlt. 


BHtanMca;  Prrfaee  to  Fairfkx's  Tatto,  edition  1749* 
Pr^aee  to  Hoole's  Tasso.) 

FAIRFAX,  SIR  THOMAS,  aft«rwaids  Lord  Fair&x 
the  son  of  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  Lord  Mulgiave,  was  b«n 
in  ue  pariah  of  Otl^,  at  Denton,  whieh  is  situated  about 
12  mUes  north-weat  of  Laeda.  He  vas  sent  from  adiotd  to 
St.  John's  Ctdl^Vb  Cambridga;  but  we  do  not  And  that  he 
was  eminent  as  a  aeholar,  mt  his  dispoutiim  was  inclined 
to  military  employment  rather  than  to  studv.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  he  left  coUf^  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Lord 
Vere,  and  served  un&r  his  command  in  Holland.  The 
oonnexion  of  Fairfox  with  Lord  Vere  afterwards  became 
more  close.  When  he  returned  to  England,  be  married 
Anne,  tiie  fourth  daughter  of  that  peer,  who,  like  her  fother, 
was  a  zealous  I^byterian,  and  disaffected  to  Uie  king.  If 
Fairfox  did  not  already  possess  the  same  religious  and 
political  feelings,  he  soon  imbibed  the  principles  of  his  wife. 
Whon  the  king  began  to  raise  troops,  as  it  was  said,  for  the 
defeuce  of  his  person,  Fairfox,  who  foresaw  that  it  was 
intended  to  collect  an  army,  in  the  preaanee  of  nearly 
100,000  peoj^  asaemUed  «i  Heywwth  Moor,  pieaenteda 
petition  to  the  king  in  peraon,  praying  that  he  would  liaten 
to  his  parliament  and  refhnn  fiwn  raising  forces.  In  1642. 
when  Uie  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  accepted  a  commission  of 
general  of  the  horse  under  his  fother,  who  was  general  of 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  nwth.  His  first  emptoy- 
ment  was  in  the  county  of  York,  whoe  at  first  the  greater 
number  of  actions  between  the  parliamentary  and  royalist 
troope  were  in  fovour  of  the  king,  whose  «my  was  under 
the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfox. 
somewhat  dispirited,  was  despatched  from  Uneoln,  when 
be  was  in  quarters,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nantwieh,  in 
Cheshire.  In  this  expedition  he  was  suooessful,  not  only  in 
the  main  object;  but  he  idso  took  sevwal  garrisons,  and  on 
his  return  defeated  the  troops  undw  Colonel  Beltosia,  the 
governor  of  York,,  and  e&cted  a  Junction  with  his  fother's 
forces  (AprU*  1644).  I^ut  Fairfox  became  master  of  the 
field,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  ordei%  pioceedsd  towards 
Northumberland,  to  enable  the  Scobi  to  march  southwards, 
in  spite  of  the  hug's  forces,  which  were  quartered  at 
Durham.  A  junction  took  place  between  the  Soots  and 
Fairfox,  who  acted  in  concert  during  the  spring  (1644).  and 
fought  together  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marston  Hoor 
(JiUy  2,  1644),  where  the  king's  troops  experienced  such  a 
signal  defeat  that  the  whole  north,  excepting  a  few  gar- 
risons, submitted  to  the  parliament  Before  Ueltoesley 
Castle,  one  of  these  fortresses,  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfox 
WBS  afterwards  (September)  sent  to  besiege,  he  received  a 
wound  in  his  shouMer  that  caused  his  life  to  be  despaired 
o£  When  the  earl  of  Essex  ceased  to  be  parliamentaiy 
general  [Basxx},  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  Fairfax 
should  be  his  sueeesaor  (January,  1644-5).  and  Cromwell 
by  whom  his  actions  were  afterwwds  so  greatiy  influenced, 
was  appointed  hii  UeutsnantfeneraL  ^ur&x  hastMud  to 
London,  whne,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  commisnoa,  the 
speaker  paid  him  the  highest  compliments.  Aflar  having 
been  nominated  governor  of  Hull,  he  mardied  to  the 
succour  of  Taunton,  in  which  place  the  parliamentary  tTO<^ 
were  closely  besieged ;  but  upon  the  king's  leaving  Oxford 
and  tefcing  the  fi^  with  Prince  Rupcat,  he  waa  recalled 
before  he  had  {proceeded  farther  than  Blandford.  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  join  Oomwell  and  watohfUlly  attond  upon 
the  movements  of  the  king.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  de- 
cisive batUe  of  Naselnr  vas  fought ;  and  when  the  king  had 
fled  into  Wales,  Fairfox.  marclung  through  Gloucestershire, 
possessed  himself  of  Itath,  Bristol,  and  other  important 
posts  in  Somersetshire.  From  thence,  by  the  way  of  Dor- 
setshire, he  carried  his  arms  into  Cornwall,  ana  entirely 
dispersed  the  forces  of  the  king. 

After  the  surrender  of  .Exeter,  which  was  the  last  event 
of  this  western  campaign,  Fairfox  returned  to  Oxford, 
which,  aa  well  as  Wallingford,  surrendered  upon  articles. 
In  the  autumn,  after  further  active  and  succeHful  employ- 
ment, he  was  seised  with  a  fit  of  illness,  under  which  he 
laboured  for  some  weeks.  In  November,  when  he  returned 
to  London,  be  was  welcomed  by  crowds  who  came  out  to 
meet  him  on  his  road,  was  publidy  thanked  for  his  aerviees. 
and  received  from  the  parliament  a  jewel  of  great  value  set 
with  diamonds,  tmetherwith  a  considerable  grant  of  mcuiey. 
The  payment  of  the  200,000/.  to  the  Scottish  army,  in  cod- 
sidecatioQ  of  which  they  delivered  up,  the,kiiuu.was  e»> 
trusted  to  EUzfos,  libi^mii&^yti^^  par- 
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pose.  Tke  ducontant  of  tbe  anny.  who  were  fbarAit  either 
that  they  should  be  disbanded  or  sent  to  Ireland,  now  rose 
to  a  great  heiebt  Their  complaints  were  encouraged  by 
CromweU  and  Treton ;  a  council  was  formed  in  tbe  army  by 
selecting  two  soldiers  frmn  each  troop,  and  the  Independents 
ahowed  an  evident  desire  to  form  a  party  distinct  rrom  tbe 
Presbyterians  and  tbe  parliament,  and  to  usurp  for  them- 
selves a  greater  authority.  JUthough  Fairiax  was  in  his 
heart  opposed  to  these  violent  proeefldings,  and  saw  them 
with  r^ret.  yet  be  had  not  tne  resolution  to  resign  bis 
oommand.  Ha  remained  tbe  tool  of  Cromwell,  feUowtng 
his  coniuels,  until  the  army  had  become  mastn  hoUi  of  the 
parliament  and  the  kingdom. 

In  1647  he  was  made  Constable  of  tbe  Tower ;  and  in  the 
Ihllowing  year,  at  his  iather*B  death,  he  inherited  his  titles, 
appointments,  and  estates.  Tbe  difference  of  his  condition 
made  no  alteration  in  his  life ;  he  continued  to  attack  or 
besiege  the  royalist,  troops  wherever  they  were  mustered 
or  entrenched.  Many  towns  in  the  east,  and  among  them 
Colchester,  which  he  treated  with  great  severi^,  yielded  to 
his  arms.  In  December  he  marched  to  London,  menaced 
the  puliament,  and  quartered  himself  in  the  palace  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  named  one  of  the  king's  juoges,  but 
refused  to  act ;  and  be  was  voted  one  of  the  new  council  of 
state  (February,  1648-9),  but  refused  to  subscribe  the  tesfc 
In  May  be  marched  agaiiut  the  LeveUen,  who  wne  nnme* 
rous  m  Oxfordshire.  He  continued  in  commmd  of  the 
army  until  June,  1650,  when,  upon  the  Scots  declaring  for 
the  king,  he  dedin«d  marching  against  them,  and  conse- 
quently resigned  his  commission.  He  now  retired  to  his 
house  at  Nun  Appleton,  in  Yorkshire,  which  for  some  years 
he  made  his  principal  residence.  He  left  it  (in  1659)  to 
assist  General  Monk  against  Lambert's  forces.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1659-60,  he  made  himself  master  of  York.  In  the 
same  month  and  in  the  February  following  be  was  chosen 
one  of  the  council  of  state  by  the  Rump  Parliament,  was 
elected  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  York,  and 
formed  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  promote  tbe 
return  and  restoration  of  Charles  11.  In  November,  1671, 
while  residing  privately  at  his  country-house,  he  was  seiied 
with  an  illness,  whioh  .terminated  in  hit  death.  He  was 
buried  at  ^bur^.  near  York.  He  left  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  ElicabeUi.  Mary  married  tbe  duke  of 
Buckingham ;  of  Elizabeth  we  have  no  account 

The  character  of  Fairfox  was  not  distinguished  for  many 
vigorous  qualities ;  the  key  to  it  may  be  found  in  the 
words  of  Clarendon :  '  Fairnx  wished  nothing  that  Oom- 
well  did,  and  yet  contributed  to  bring  it  all  to  pass.  He 
was  courageous  in  battle,  and  sincere  in  his  professions.  He 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech :  as  an  orator  was  not 
eloquent ;  as  an  authco:  was  indifferent :  bis  love  of  litera- 
ture was  of  no  further  benefit  than  as  it  served  for  the  en- 
couragement of  others.*  (Clarendon's  Hut.;  Whitelock's 
MemoriaU;  Rusbworth's  CoU.;  Biog.Brit.'i 

FAHtlSS,  a  small  sort  of  imaginary  spirits  of  botti  sexes 
in  human  shape,  who  are  Ihbled  to  luunt  housea  in  oom- 
panies,  to  rewd  cleanliness,  to  dance  and  revd  in  mea- 
aows  in  the  nigbt-time,  and  to  play  a  thousand  fteakisb 
panka.  Both  sexes  are  represented  generally  as  dothed 
in  green,  and  the  traces  of  their  tiny  feet  are  supposed  to 
remain  vinble  on  the  grass  for  a  long  time  after  their 
dances :  these  are  still  called  foiry  rings  or  circles.  They 
are  also  ikbled  to  be  in  the  practice  of  stealing  unbaptized 
infonts  and  leaving  tbeir  own  progeny  in  their  stead. 
Besides  these  terrestrial  fhiries  were  was  a  species  who 
dwelt  in  the  mines,  where  they  were  often  heard  to  imitate 
tbe  actions  of  the  workmen,  to  whom  they  were  thought  to 
be  inclined  to  do  service.  In  Wales  this  kind  of  fairies 
were  called  *  knockers,*  and  were  saul  to  point  out  the  rich 
veins  of  silver  and  lead.  Some  ftiries  are  fiAiled  to  have 
resided  in  wells.  It  was  also  believed  that  there  was  a 
■art  of  domestia  foiries,  oaUed,  ftvm  thdr  snn-bomt  com- 
plexions, Bnmonie*,  who  were  extremdy  uaeflil  and  who 
performed  all  sorts  of  domestw  drudgery.  Ilw  words  &iry 
and  Imwny  seem  at  once  to  point  out  their  own  etymo- 
logies. 

Bourne,  in  his  *  Antiquitates  Vulgarea,'  supposes  the 
superstition  relating  to  foiries  to  have  been  conveyed  down 
to  us  W  tradition  from  the  Tfjumjip  or  antient  sorceresses ; 
others  Dave  deduced  them  from  the  lares  and  lame  of  the 
Romans.  Dr.  Percy  tells  us,  on  the  assurance  of  a  learned 
Ihend  in  Wales,  that  the  existence  of  feiries  is  alluded  to  by 
tbe  moat  antient  British  bards,  among  whcon  their  commonest 
P.CU  No  »A. 


name  was  that  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Mountains.  Tbn  \ 
general  conjecture,  however,  is,  that  these  imu^nmry  people 
are  of  oriental  origin,  and  that  the  notion  of  them  was  first 
entertained  by  tbe  Persians  and  Arabs,  whose  traditious 
and  stories  abound  with  the  adventures  of  these  imaginary 
beings.^  The  Persians  called  them  Parit,  the  Arabs  Qinn; 
and  the  Arabs  assigned  them  a  peculiar  country  to  inhabit 
which  they  called  Ginnittm,  or  Airy-land. 

Shakspeare  has  been  ungnlarly  happy  in  his  dramatic 
exhibition  of  fiiiries.  Tbe  belief  in  thoe  fkbled  beings  has 
still  a  fast  hold  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  our  raities, 
which  may  perhaf«  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of  that 
^orant  credulitv  whiob  was  once  almost  universal.  Poole, 
ill  his  *  English  Parnassus,*  has  given  the  names  of  tbe  &iry 
court :  Oberon  the  emperor ;  Mab  the  empress ;  Perriwiggin, 
Perriwinckle,  Puck,  Hobgoblin,  Tomalin,  Tom  Thumb, 
courtiers ;  Hop,  Mop,  Drop,  Pip,  Trip,  Skip,  Tub,  Tib,  Tick, 
Pink,  Pin,  (Juick,  Gill,  Im,  Tit,  Wap,  Win,  Nit,  the  maids 
of  honour;  Nymphidio,  the  mother  of  the  maids.  Dr.  Grey, 
in  his  Notes  on  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  gives  us  a  de- 
scription, firom  other  writers,  of  fiiiry-land,  a  fbiry  enter- 
tainment, and  foiry  hunting.  Dr.  Kinf^s  description  of 
Orpheus'  Mry  entertainment  {Worka,  edit.  1776,  vol.  iiL 
Ik  IIS),  and  *Oberon*s  clothing*  and  'Oberon's  diet,'  in 
Fbole's  *  English  Parnassus,*  almost  exhaust  the  8ul>ieot  of 
fitiry  economy.  A  durm  against  ftir^  was  tmnmg  ikg 
cloak.  See  Bishop  Corbet's  Iter  Boraaie.  An^ueul  du 
Perron's  Zend-Avesia;  Brand's  Ftmdar  Antimntiea.  vol. 
ii.  p.  327-350;  Percy's  Reliquea  Antient Engliah  Poetrtf, 
8vo.  Lond.  1794,  vol.  iii.  p.  207-215.  The  reader  wb<.< 
would  look  furtbor  into  iairy  mythology  may  consult  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Eaaatf  on  the  Fairy  SuoeratiUon,  m  tiw 
Minatrelty  of  the  Scottiah  Border;  and  mote  especially 
Keightley  s  Fairy  Mythology,  2  vols.  8vo.  1 828,  :n  which 
the  legends  of  different  countries  are  collected. 

FAITH  (fides,  in  Latin),  means  belief  or  trust  in  a  fkot 
or  doctrine,  and  is  more  especially  used  to  express  the  belief 
of  Christians  in  tbe  tenetsof  their  religion,  and  also  by  figure 
to  mean  that  religion  itsdf.  Tbe  great  divisions  of  Christ* 
ianity,  tbe  Roman,  the  Greek,  tbe  Jacobite,  the  Reformed, 
n  Calviniit,  the  Spisoopal  Snglisb,  and  the  Protestant  or 
Lutheran  churches,  have  each  separate  conlSessions  of  bilh, 
but  tbey  all  acknowledge  the  great  flindamental  points  (rf 
the  Christian  faith  or  religion,  namdy,  the  inspiration  of 
tbe  Scriptures,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  [CioHisv* 
sioit.]  In  tbe  earlier  ages  of  the  church  the  chi^  contro- 
versies of  theolc^ians,  especially  in  the  East,  ran  upmi 
metaphysical  questions  concerning  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  tbe  Incarnation,  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  8a> 
viour.  In  modem  times  controversy  has  run  more  fre- 
quently upon  moral  questions  concerning  the  conduct  of 
men,  uie  requisites  of  salvation,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Faith,  tbe  necessity  of  which  is  ackiuwledged  by 
all  Christians,  has  been  viewed  in  various  l^bts  with  re- 
spect to  its  efficacy.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  Church 
has  tat^ht  tiiat  lutb»or  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  joined 
with  good  works,  was  necessary  for  the  justification  of  man ; 
that  good  works,  that  is,  works  aooeptable  to  God,  could 
only  M  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  influencing  the  heart, 
but  that  the  human  will  must  oo-operate  with  grace  in  pro- 
ducing them,  though  the  human  will  alone  is  poweriesa  to 

Ci  unless  assisira  by  divine  grace.  Still,  man  being  a 
agent,  tbe  will  can  call  on  God,  through  the  merits  of 
tbe  Saviour,  for  a  measure  of  his  grace  to  assist  Its  own 
efforts.  Tbus  the  co-operation  of  God  and  man  was  held 
as  the  means  of  the  justification  and  salvation  of  the  latter. 
Luther  however  and  Calvin  denied  the  power  of  tbe  will 
to  call  on  God  for  his  grace ;  thev  substituted  faith,  and 
fttith  alone,  in  the  merits  of  the  Reoeemer,  as  tbe  means  of 
salvation,  by  whieb  foith  man  flrmlv  believes  that  bis  sins 
are  at  once  remitted.  But  this  ftim  must  be  stneera^  abae- 
lut^  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  distrust;  and  as  man 
cannot  of  himself  obtain  this,  it  can  only  be  given  to  him 
by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here  the  question  of 
fkith  becomes  involved  with  those  of  grace  and  wedestina- 
tion.  As  for  our  works,  both  Lather  and  Calvin  look  upon 
them  as  absolutely  worthless  for  our  salvation.  Some  fiuia- 
tics,  and  the  Anabaptists  among  the  rest,  drew  ttom  these 
premises  of  the  leading  reformers  some  very  dangerous  con- 
sequences, which  Luther  and  C^vin  had  not  anticipated, 
such  as  tliat  men  might  live  as  profligat^y^ 
and  yet,  by  the  inspiration  of  divine  gnlib^^ 
ftitb  requisite  for  their  aalvation. 
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Hie  opinion!  of  Luthn  nd  CUvia  on  tiie  sutgect  of 
Jbith  and  piedeitinatiMi  have  been  unoe  oonsidaablv  mo- 
diOsil  by  many  ProtoBtant  divines,  who  have  admittea  that 
Ihe  viU  of  man  must  eo-operate  in  order  to  obtain  the  grace 
necessanr  for  justification.  The  Roman  Oatholic  church 
admits  the  merit  of  good  works  and  repentance,  united  with 
fiutb,  for  the  purpose  of  salvation.  But  then,  it  requires  an 
absolute  faith  in  all  the  deoisions  of  its  Gwicval  Councils  in 
matteis  of  dwma,  without  the  least  liberty  of  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  ^thout  any 'doubt,  for  doubt 
itself  is  held  to  be  sinfuL  The  Reformed  and  Protestant 
churches,  f(enerally  speaking,  hold  hith  in  the  funda- 
mental  dogmas  of  Qiristianity  as  an  essential  lequiaite  for 
sal\'ation. 

FAKENHAM.  [Nobfoik.] 

FAKl'R,  an  Ar^o  word  meaning  poor,  whidi  is 

{lied  to  the  ascetics  of  several  parts  of  the  eastern  world, 
n  this  sense  it  is  Bynonymous  with  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
derwish.  The  wonl  &kir  ia  chiefly  used  in  India.  There 
are  fakirs  who  live  in  communities  like  the  monks  of  the 
western  world,  and  others  who  live  singly  as  hennita,  or 
wander  about  exhibiting  s^nge  displays  of  self-penance 
and  mortifieatkin.  Many  of  them  are  considered  as  hypo* 
crites,  and  others  are  fanatics  or  idiots.  [Dbkwish.] 

FALAISE,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement,  in  tlie  department  of  Calvados,  near  the  source 
of  toe  nv«r  Anl6,  which  Aows  into  the  Dives:  it  is  127 
miids  from  Paris,  through  Versailles,  Dreur,  Yemeuil,  and 
Argentanj  in  4S°  63'  N.  lat  and  in  0°  14'  W.  long.  The 
antient  castle  of  Falaise  was  one  of  the  residences  and 
strong-holds  of  the  dukes  of  Normandie,  and  here  William 
the  Conqueror  was  bwn:  it  auatained  fourteen  sieges  at 
difiisrent  times,  in  the  early  troubles  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandie; in  the  waia  of  Henir  L  of  England  with  his 
brother  Duke  Robert  and  the  Norman  lor&;  in  the  inva- 
sion of  France  by  Henry  V.  (aj).  1417) ;  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  France  (aj>.  1450);  and  in  the  war  of  the 
League,  in  which  Falaise  was  taken  by  Henri  IV.  in  person 
{A.D.  1689).  The  fortifications,  which  were  much  injured 
in  these  attacks,  are  at  present  in  a  very  dilapidated  state: 
'.he  doitjou  of  the  oastle,  situated  on  a  bold  and  lofly  rock, 
in  the  suburb  of  Guibray,  is  one  of  the  proudest  relics  of 
Norman  antiqui^ :  its  walis  are  in  some  parts  eight  or  nine 
feet  thick. 

The  town  stretches  along  the  top  of  a  rocky  ridge  which 
rues  abruptly  from  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  vall^.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  the  public  fbuntaioa  impart  a  neshness 
to  Uie  appearance  of  the  mace.  Before  the  Revolution,  there 
mra  twelve  ohurches :  there  are  now  only  four ;  two  in  the 
town,  and  two  in  the  suburbs. 

The  population  in  1833  was  9419  fi>r  the  town,  or  9561 
for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  cotton  yam  and  hosiery.  There 
IS  a  laige  fair  held  in  the  suburb  of  Guibray,  which  is 
much  frequented:  it  continues  from  the  15th  to  the  30th of 
August :  many  Norman  horses  are  sold.  This  town  has  a 
tribunal  de  commerce,  or  court  rar  commercial  affairs,  a 
hiffh  school,  an  ogrioultural  society,  and  a  theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Falaise  contained,  in  1832,  apopu- 
>ation  of  62,349.  The  chief  manufactures  carried  on  in  it 
are  leather  and  paper:  there  are  also  manv  oiL-milla. 

FALAJA8.  [ABTSstNU.  p.  48.] 

FALOO.  rFALcomnsJ 

FAjuCON.  [FaLOomoJB.] 

FALCONER.  WIUJAlt  was  bom  ab^vt  the  year 
1730,  being  one  of  a  large  fiuaily,  all  ti  whom*  except 
Himself;  wen  deaf  and  dumb.  When  very  young,  be  served 
his  apprentioeship  on  board  a  merchantman,  and  was  after- 
wards second  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  Levant  trade,  which 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  himself  with  two 
otlurs  being  the  only  survivors.  Tliis  event  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Falconer's  fiune,  by  fonoing  the  ^undwork  of 
'  The  Shipwreck.*  which  poem  he  published  m  1 762.  The 
notice  which  the  poem  received  enabled  him  to  enter  the 
navy,  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  midshipman  in  the 
Royal  George.  After  some  other  appointmanta,  he  became 
purser  to  the  Aurora  fr^te.  and  was  tost  in  her  somewhere 
in  the  If  osMnbi^ue  Channd*  during  the  outward  vt^age  to 
India,  in  the  winter  of  1769. 

Paleotwr  was  the  author  of  a '  Nautical  pictionaiy*  of  con- 
sideiable  merit,  as  well  as  of  some  minor  poems ;  but  his 
diiflf  dnim  to  reputatioa  tonsists  in  *  The  Slupwreok,*  the 
marit  of  which  is  owing  to  .tba  nvidwfB  and  poww  of  de- 


ioription  whkdi  pervade  the  work,  and  to  the  fboQity  the 
author  has  shown  in  introdudnfj^  nautical  langus^  His 
s^le  ia  formed  on  a  model  which  may  now  be  thought 
nroneous,  and  is  certainly  the  most  artincisl  imaginable— 
that  of  Pope ;  and  the  mixture  of  phrases,  such  as  *  weather 
back-stays,'  'parrels,  lifts,  and  clew-lines,*  with  the  affectsr 
lions  of '  nymph,' '  swain,' '  Paphian  graces.'  Sec,  form  rather 
a  ludieroua  contrast  To  call  'The  Shipwreck'  a  first-rate 
poem,  or  to  compare  it  with  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  would  not 
now  enter  into  many  men's  thoughts,  although  this  was  done 
at  the  time  when  it  first  appears.  Some  might  even  assert 
that  where  there  is  no  imagination,  thero  is  no  poetry ;  but 
with  all  these  limitations  we  must  allow  that  Falconer  has 
done  what  no  one  else  ever  attempted,  and  we  must  give 
him  a  high  place  among  the  writers  of  didactic  poems. 

(See  (^ke's  and  Pickering's  oditionB  of  TV  Sfuptcredt; 
Irving's  Life  tjfVokoneri  Chalmers's  BtW.  JHct.) 

YSUXiiXftt^  ETIENNB.  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1716.  of 
poor  parents,  of  a  fomily  originally  from  Savoy.  He  studied 
sculpture  under  Lemoyne,  whom  he  soon  surpassed.  He 
dxecuted  several  groups  and  statues,  which  are  at  Paris,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Roch,  in  the  Mus^  des  Monument 
^ncais.  and  in  several  private  collections.  In  1766  be 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.  to  repair  to  Peters- 
burg, in  cvder  to  execute  the  colossal  statue  of  Peter  tbe 
GreaL  He  remained  in  that  capital  twelve  years,  during 
which  be  completed  his  work,  which  is  now  in  the  square 
oalled  the  Square  of  the  Senate,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest 
uwcimen  of  an  equestrian  statue  existing.  As  he  and  the 
Russian  founder  appointed  to  cast  the  statue  could  not 
agree.  Falconet  cast  it  himself.  He  placed  it  upon  an  enix^- 
mous  block  of  granite,  weighing  about  1700  tons,  which  was 
found  in  some  nurshy  ground  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Petarabu^,  and  was  brought  to  the  capital  by 
maohinwy.  Cwierine^  who  had  shown  him  the  greatest 
attention  during  Uia  first  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
Russian  capital,  grew  cool  towards  him  at  last,  owing  to 
the  misreptosentations  of  some  of  ber  courtiers.  Falconet 
returned  to  Paris  in  1778.  In  May,  1 763,  as  he  was  jj^in;; 
to  set  ofi*  for  Ital^,  a  country  which  he  had  never  visited, 
he  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  survived  this  misfortune 
several  yeus.  and  died  in  January.  1791.  In  temper  he 
was  eccentric  and  blunt,  but  generous  and  wann-hearled. 
While  at  Petersburg  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Diderot,  whidi  is  printed  in  Diderot's  works.  He  wrote 
strictures  and  oommentaries  on  the  books  of  Pliny  which 
treat  fA  the  sculpture  apd  painting  of  the  antiants :  be  also 
wrote  'Obaervatunasur  la  statue  de  Uaro  Aux21e.*  in  which 
he  does  not  share  in  the  admiration  expressed  by  many  for 
that  wwk  In  general.  Falconet  had  no  great  veneration 
for  antient  art  All  his  writings  were  publi^jhed  under  the 
title, '  (EuVres  Completes  de  Faloonet  3  vols..  8vo,  Paris, 
]  808.  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life. 

FALC'ONID^,  Leach's  name  for  a  family  of  Raptoriai 
Birdt,  or  birds  of  prey.  (Raptoret  of  Illiger.)  In  ibis 
fiuni^  the  destructive  power  is  considered  by  all  zoologuis 
to  be  most  perfectly  developed ;  and  we  find  in  the  birdi 
ctnnposing  it  natuml  instruments  for  striking,  trussing,  and 
dissecting  their  prey,  combined  with  a  power  of  flight  and 
strengih  of  limbs  equivalent  to  the  necessities  of  the  case 
whether  the  prey  be  aerisJ,  that  is,  whether  it  be  the  habit 
of  the  raptorial  bird  in  question  to  strike  down  its  quarry 
while  the  latt«r  ia  in  the  act  of  flight,  or  whether  the  prey 
be  terrsstria^  or.  in  other  words,  captured  on  the  grouna 
Of  these  natural  we^ons  some  idea  may  be  formed  iV'.- 
the  outs  her*  givep.— 
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■nd  they  an  Tendend  MiU  mora  fonmdabla  by  A*  organiaft- 
tion  of  th«  whtde  aniuial,  which  is  oalealatad  to  give  them 
the  greatest  posdUa  eflboL  The  naila  or  daws,  to  ba  awl- 
aUe,  must  he  sharp;  and  in  order  that  thajmaybe  kept  in 
this  state  and  lit  for  dutr,  than  is  a  prariaHm  to  aiubw  the 
hiid  to  prevent  them  nom  ooaung  in  oontmot  with  the 
ground  or  other  ^relgn  haid  bodies :  for  the  olavs  ara  re- 
tractile, not  indeed  in  the  tame  manner  as  tlioaa  of  the  eats 
[FelisI  which  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  sheath- 
ing theirs  within  the  int^ments,  but  hy  a  conformation 
which  gives  the  bird  of  prey  the  power  of  elevating  its 
claws  at  pleasure.  The  olaws  of  fiuooos  when  sitting  on 
stones  or  large  branches  of  trees  have  often  a  cramped  ap- 
pearance ;  bnt  this  arises  in  most  instmnoes  from  tiie  care 
ef  the  bird  so  to  arrange  its  talons  that  their  pnati  nuy 
not  be  blunted  against  the  perch. 

AlTATOIIT. 

The  power  of  flight,  as  Mr.  Yarrell  observes  in  his  me- 
moir On  the  Anatomy  qf  Birda  r^f  Prey  (Zool.  Joum.  vol. 
iii.  p.  181),  is  one  of  the  deciled  marks  of  the  distinct  or- 
ganization of  birds ;  and,  as  one  division  of  the  first  genus, 
Paico,  appears  to  poiisess  this  power  in  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  conditions  ne- 
eessary  to  produce  such  a  degree.  These,  he  observes, 
are  large  and  nowerful  pectoral  muscles ;  great  extent  of 
snrfhce,  as  wsU  as  peculiarUy  of  form  in  tne  wing ;  and 
feathen  of  firm  texture,  strong  in  the  shaft,  with  the  fila- 
ments of  the  plume  arranged  and  connected  to  resist  press- 
ure from  below.  '  A  certain  degree  of  specific  gravity,* 
continues  Mr.  Yarrell.  *  is  necessarily  imparted  by  large 
pectoral  muscles,  and  the  power  of  these  muscles  may  be 
estimated  by  the  breadth  oi  the  sternum  and  the  depth  of 
its  keel,  as  afibrding  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment 
of  the  large  muscle  by  which  the  wing  is  depressed.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  form  the  breast-bone  of  the  pere- 
grine falcon  iFalco  peregrinut)  is  represented,  which  ex- 


BrMat-bone  at  tbi  Fangrin*  PkIwb  (YmtcU)  radaoML  a,  tbt  dmn ;  i, 
the  k«e1;  t,  Um  Aiieali,or  iM  ftinatonQii  dd,tlm  tdstWni  «,tlM  mpnb 
fanlMnoff. 


hibits  the  breadth  of  the  stemiUB.  the  depth  of  the  keel, 
•8  well  u  the  sbrength  of  the  clavicles;  and  the  power 
of  flight  peculiar  to  all  the  species  of  true  foloons  is 
still  forther  illustrated  by  the  form  and  Bubstaaoe  of  the 
M.^ireiifoniii,  which  is  euonlai,  broad,  and  akosg.  alford- 
mga  pamiMnt  mpfoat  totheaheuMan.  Thttth*  iMw 
uAMnniiMtedtemof  (hewmf  fas  the  tnu  iUoMH,  iritb 


eaah  feather  narrow,  firm  in  consistence,  the  second  the 
longest,  and  all  gradually  tapering  to  a  ^toint,  is  also  beat 
adapted  for  rstudity  of  motion,  may  he  ufened  from  tiw 
example  in  the  vuious  species  of  the  genen  Hinetdo,  tiin- 
UtpoKt  TVum.  ChanKbriutf  PneeUarm,  Sterna.  &e.^  out 
tw  extent  of  surlhoe  and  this  |ieeuliarity  of  form  m  the 
wing  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  alone  to  afl'ord  rapid 
flight,  is  proved  in  the  genus  Laru$,  the  speoieft  of  which, 
though  eapable  of  exercising  their  immense  |>inioDS  with 
graceful  ease  for  hours  in  succession,  without  any  apparent 
lassitude,  ate  still  incapable  of  rapid  flight,  fiirwant  of  strong 
pectoral  mustdes.  The  numerous  example:*  also  furnished  by 
the  Gallinaceoue  tribe  sufficiently  evince  that  immense  peo- 
twal  muscles  ore  insufficient  when  coupled  with  a  small 
round  wing,  and  afford  but  a  short  fligot,  sustained  with 
great  labour,  rapid  in  a  small  proportion  only  to  the  strength 
and  repetition  of  the  impulse,  ana  accompanied  by  a  vibra- 
tion too  well  known  to  need  further  remark.  So  material 
also  is  the  perfection  of  the  feather  in  the  genus  FaicOf  that 
when  aajtftlioseofthe  wing  or  taU  are  broken,  the  flight 
of  the  bird  is  so  injured  that  folconers  find  it  necessary  to 
r^wir  them.  For  this  purpose  they  are  always  provided 
with  innion  and  feathers  accurately  numbered,  and  the 
mode  of  uniting  Uie  more  perfect  feather  to  the  iigured 
stump  is  desoribed  in  Sir  John  Sebright's  excellent  observa- 
tions on  hawking.*  The  reader  who  is  disposed  to  go 
farther  back  will  find  in  the  *  Booke  of  Falconrie  or  Hawk- 
ing,' &0.,  ^c. '  heretofore  published  by  Oeoree  Turbervile, 
GmUeman,'  (London,  small  4to.,  1611,)  uie  following 
chapters t — 'Of  Accidents  that  happen  and  light  uppon  a 
hawkes  feathem,  and  first  how  to  use  the  matter  when 
a  feather  cannot  be  ymped.'  '  The  way  and  manner 
how  to  ympe  a  hawks  feather,  howsoever  it  be  broken 
or  bruiseid ;  and  four  methods  of  operating,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  are  detailed.  *  How  to  ympe  the  trome 
of  a  bawke  beeing  all  broken,  and  never  a  featnor  whtde  <a 
sound.*  Mr.  Yarrell  proceeds  to  observe  that  it  is  difficidt 
to  estimate  the  comjMrntive  rabidity  of  flight  in  dii^ferent 
birds,  and  that  our  pigeons  ma^  appear  to  possess  this  ad- 
vantage in  a  d^ree  little  inferior  to  the  true  felcons;  but, 
he  addS)  the  feet  is  that  these  birds  are  deficient  io  natural 
courage,  and  are  unable,  under  circumstances,  to  aviUl 
themselves  of  those  powers  with  which  they  are  gifted. 

'  The  bodies  of  all  the  species  of  true  feicons,*  writes 
Mr.  Yarrell  in  continuation,  '  when  denuded  of  their  fea- 
thers, are  triaugular  in  form,  broad  at  the  shoulders  and 
tapering  graduaBy  to  the  tail,  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and 
letJS  of  great  sise ;  but  these  characters  are  less  prominent 
in  the  hawks,  the  bodies  of  which  are  more  lengthened,  the 
legs  long  and  slender,  tiie  pectoral  muscles  smaller,  the 
wing  rounded  in  form,  the  fourth  feather  the  longest,  the 
wing  primaries  broad  in  the  middle,  the  inner  webs  ovai^ 
lapping  the  feaUier  next  in  succession,  wid  emarginated 
towartu  the  end.  These  two  divisions  of  the  genus  Faico. 
although  the  latter  are. unequal  to  the  fbrm<v  in  powers,  axe 
remarkable  for  their  bold  character  and  rapid  llight,  their 
invariable  mode  of  striking  their  prey  on  the  wing,  as  well 
as  the  instinctive  knowledge  by  i^bich  they  are  direcied  to 
destroy  life,  attacking  the  most  vital  part,  and  penetralins 
the  brain  with  their  sharp  booked  beak,  either  by  one  of 
the  orbits  where  the  bone  is  very  thin,  or  at  the  junction  of 
the  cervical  vortebne  with  the  occiput. 

'  On  eomporiog  the  bones  ef  our  two  British  eaglu,  the 
greater  puwer  of  flight  appears  to  belong  to  the  Albieilla, 
that  of  prdiension  to  the  golden  eagle,  nut  both  exhibit 
various  mdications  of  great  strength, 

'  By  an  extended  examinatwn  of  the  difibnnt  spedes  of 
buzsards  and  harrins.  it  will  be  found  that  the  cnaraotecs 
deseribed  as  necessary  to  produce  rapid  motion  decline  gra- 
dually. The  stwnum  decreases  in  size,  the  keel  loses  part 
ef  its  depth,  the  clavicles  and  furoula  become  more  slight, 
while  the  form  of  the  cranium,  the  loose  milled  feathers  of 
the  neok,  as  well  as  the  general  downy  texture  of  the 
plumage,  indicate  the  apprMch  to  the  genus  next  in  suo- 
cession.  Of  the  bones  of  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Ftiko  generally,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  ore  remarkable 
for  their  strength,  such  as  are  cylindrical  being  furnished 
with  numerous  transverse  bony  processes  within  the  tubes, 
and  the  distribution  of  air  throughout  their  internal  cavities. 
The  humerus  is  supplied  with  air  through  several  orifices 
upon  its  inner  and  appur  surfece^  and  some  difierenoe 
be  found  in  the  MSfie  at  whioli[lb&1>one  is  arlSeldelm 
the  elwriole  to  »Mi»Dplish  the  woending  flight  of  vtsi  sky- 
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Ittk»  in  aoDtndiitiliotioii  to  flie  pneipitons  horizontal  diroft- 
tion  «f  the  falconn  TIm  tfa^h  bone  u  also  supplied  with 
air  by  an  orifioe  at  the  sitnation  which  answers  to  the  ftont 
of  the  greiU  tncihanter ;  the  large  bones  forming  the  pelvii, 
the  vertebras,  sternum,  fiircula,  clavicles,  scapule,  and  even 
the  ribs,  are  all  fiimiahed  with  apertures  for  the  admission 
of  air*  supplied  from  the  various  cells  of  the  abdomen, 
sides,  and  thorax.  This  distribution  of  air  to  the  bones 
does  not  seem  however  to  be  absolutely  uecessarf  for  flight, 
since  the  young  birds  of  our  summer  visitors  appear  to 
perform  their  first  autumnal  migration  with  ^rmol  ease 
and  celerity,  at  an  age  when  the  cavities  of  thsir  bonea  ai* 
filled  with  marrow. 

'The  various  charaoten  of  the  feet  are  too  obvioac  to  re- 
quire particular  notice.* 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Binna  fbr  the  details 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Falconidee,  as  exentplifted 
in  the  AxvTotff  Heaek  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  4114,  425) ;  and  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  give  a  skettA  of  the  other  internal  parts 
vrorthy  of  notio^  and  especially  of  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

Organ*  of  Digettitm.—\n  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London  (Physiological  Soies),  the 
reader  will  find  a  preparation  (Gallery,  522  A.)of  the  stomach 
of  the  golden  et^le.  It  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the  orifices 
of  the  numerous  gastric  glantb  of  the  proventriculus,  the 
smooth  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzard,  and  the  valvular 
structure  of  the  pylorus.  The  cesoph^us  is  very  wide,  so 
that  externally  it  appears  to  form  one  continued  cavity  with 
the  proventriculus  and  stomach.  On  the  outer  surftice  of 
tlie  latter  may  be  observed  the  two  shining  tendons  from 
which  the  muscular  fibres  radiate ;  these  however  form  a 
very  thin  layer  in  this  and  other  oarnivoroiu  birds.  A 
small  quill  is  passed  through  the  pylorus,  whieh  is  guarded 
within  three  cnticular  tuherdes,  two  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  orifice  and  one  below  which  fits  into  the  interspace 
of  tile  preceding;.  The  crop  has  not  been  preserved  in  this 
preparation.  (Co/.,  I^wnol.  Series,  vol.  i.)  John  Hunter, 
in  his  *  Observations  on  Digestion*  (Animal  (Sconomy),  says. 
*  There  are  fow  animals  that  do  not  eat  Ilesh  in  some  form 
or  other,  while  there  are  many  who  do  not  eat  vegetables 
at  all ;  and  therefore  the  difficulty  to  make  the  herbivorous 
eat  meat  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  cumivorous  eat 
vegetables.  Where  there  is  an  instinctive  principle  in  an 
animal,  directing  it  either  to  the  one  species  of  food  or  the 
other,  the  animal  will  certainly  die  rather  than  break 
through  of  its  own  accord  that  natural  law;  but  it  may  be 
made  to  violate  every  natural  principle  by  artifioial  moans. 
Hut  the  hawk  tribe  can  be  made'  to  reed  upon  bread  I  have 
known  tiieie  thirty  years ;  to  a  tame  kite  I  first  gave  fot. 
which  it  ate  veiy  readily;  then  tallow  and  butter;  and 
aflerwards  small  balls  of  bread  rolled  in  ftt  or  butter ;  and 
by  decreasing  the  f^t  gradually,  it  at  last  ate  breed  alono, 
end  seemed  to  thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  with  meat.  This, 
however,  produced  a  difference  in  the  consistence  of  the 
excrements ;  for  when  it  ate  meat,  they  were  thin,  and  it 
had  the  power  of  throwing  them  to  some  distauco;  but 
when  it  ate  bread,  they  became  firmer  in  texture,  aiwl 
dropped  like  the  excrement  of  a  common  fowl.  Spallanzam 
attempted  in  vain  to  make  an  eagle  eat  bread  by  itself ;  but 
by  inclosing  the  bread  in  meat,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eagle, 
the  bread  was  swallowed  and  digested  in  the  stomach.' 

Mr.  Yairell  observes,  that  the  ssophagus  offers  nothing 
peculiar  b^ond  that  of  other  birds  not  poasesung  the  pow« 
of  minutely  dividing  their  food.  It  is  plicated  lengthways, 
allowing  great  extension,  and  its  stsparation  from  the 
stomach  is  marked  by  a  zone  of  gastric  rings.  The  same 
author  notices  an  opportunity  which  occurred  to  him  of 
observing  the  castings  or  pellets  of  •eome  oaelea,  which  had 
been  occasionally  fed  with  dead  pigeons.  These  eastings 
showed  that  the  vegetable  food,  such  as  pease,  wheat,  and 
barley,  which  had  been  swallowed  by  tiie  eagles  in  the 
crops  of  the  pigeons,  remained  entire,  but  somewhat  en- 
laiged  and  softened  by  heat  and  moisture.  In  these  cases 
no  part  of  tne  bones  remained. 

The  intestines  of  the  RUconidce  are  in  general  short  and 
leige,  but  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that  the  Osprey  is  an  ex- 
eej^ion  to  this  rule,  and  that  to  tiie  thin  membranous 
stomaeh  of  this  bird  Uiere  is  attached  an  intestinal  canal 
meascriDg  10  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and  in  some  parts 
scarcely  exceeding  a  crow-quill  in  size.  The  canal  in  most 
ef  the  species,  he  adds,  is  in  length,  compared  with  that  of 
the  tHid  itself,  as  three  to  one;  but  in  the  Ospr^  it  is  as 
eight  to  one:  and  be  observes  that  in  the  otter  the  intes 


tinal  canal  is  very  long,  equsi  m  siss^  and  vithout  tma^ 
appendage ;  the  seal,  too,  has  long  intestines  with  •  sniU 
esBeum.  Ifr.  Yarrell  inquires  therefore  if  it  may  not  be 
concluded  that  the  small  quantify  of  nutriment  which  llsl^ 
as  an  article  mT  food,  is  known  to  afford,  renders  this  extent 
of  canal  necessary  in  order  that  every  portion  may  be  ex- 
tracted. The  osea  of  the  Faleomda  ainount  to  no  more 
than  minute  rudimMits. 

Organ*  <^  Metpiration.—'nitn  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  these  organs  among  the  FalconidsB.  The  trachea  is 
composed  of  two  membranes,  inclosing  between  them  nu- 
merous bony  rings,  forming  a  more  or  less  perfect  tube. 
The  rings  are  strong  and  compressed.  The  point  of  divsri- 
cation.  the  cross-bone  and  bronchin  constituting  together 
the  inferior  larynx,  are  of  the  most  common  form,  havinc 
but  one  pair  of  muscles  attached;  and  the  voioa,  thou|^ 
powerful,  possesses,  as  might  be  expected,  but  litUe  vansr 
tion.  (Yarrell.)  Afoo  mttmcMt  sunns,  however,  to  be  an 
exception,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  its  tiaebea 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  not  organized 
more  after  the  fkdiion  of  that  of  the  sii^iug  birds. 

Orgwitqf  8en$ej~~Toiich.— It  might  m  expected  that  in 
the  Faieomdm  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  lower  surfooes  of 
the  toes  which  come  so  closely  into  contact  with  the  living 
prey  would  be  endowed  stonewhat  more  largely  with  the 
sense  of  touch  than  those  of  birds  which  bive  no  such 
hsbits;  aooordingly,  we  find  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  (Physiological  Series)  apreparation  (No.  Utiui 
of  one  of  the  feet  of  an  eagle,  with  the  cuticle  removed, 
showing  the  papilla  and  cuuiions  of  the  cutis  on  the  aaia 
surface  of  the  foot. 

Tiut».~ln  the  same  Museum  (same  aeries.  Na  1482) 
will  be  found  the  tongue,  hu^nx,  and  lower  jaw  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  (AquUa  chrvaaietoti.  Tho  tongue  is  fleshy 
and  large^  divided  into  two  lateral  pwttMU  hy  a  deqi  longi- 
tudinal  fUmw ;  at  its  base  is  a  series  of  small  retroverted 
spines,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chevron,  between  which 
and  the  larynx  the  surfoee  is  studded  with  the  oriftces  of 
numerous  glandular  follicles:  two  rows  of  retrovoted  mines 
again  occur  behind  the  ]ar>'nx.  Thent  is  a  row  of  glandulsr 
follicles  on  either  side  of  the  ftenum  linguie,  and  a  large 
oluster  of  similsr  orifices  immediately  anterior  to  it  The 
preparations  No.  1483  and  1484  exhibit  respectively  the 
tongue  and  fauces  of  an  Erne  (Haliteetu*  atbidUa),  sind  the 
tongue  and  larynx  of  an  Osprey  iPantUon  haiitgetus). 

Smell. — A  longitudinal  section  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head  of  the  Golden  Eagle  will  be  found  in  the  same  Mu- 
seum and  series  (No.  IS38).  The  preparation  shows  the 
turbinated  cartilages  and  cavity  of  the  nose,  ti^ether  with 
part  of  the  orbit  and  the  air-cell  continued  from  it  ante- 
riorly, and  situated  below  the  nose.  The  parte  are  minutely 
injected,  and  the  vascularity  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
covering  the  middle  turbinated  cartilage  is  well  displa>ed- 
No.  1539  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  head  of  an  Erne 
{HaUeeetus  albidlla),  showing  the  convolutions  of  the 
middle  turbinated  eartil^;es,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pi- 
tuitai^  membrane,  which  is  thickest  on  the  convex  or  me- 
sial side  of  the  convolutions.  The  air-cells  in  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  and  their  communications  with  those 
which  are  situated  in  front  of  the  eye-ball,  are  well  seen  in 
this  preparation,  ^istlcs  have  been  inserted  into  the  la- 
chrymal ducts,  and  into  the  common  termination  of  the 
Eustaehian  tubes,  the  respective  conduits  of  the  eye  and 
ear  for  oonductiiig  their  auptrfluous  moisture  to  the  nasal 
passages.  An  anterior  transverse  section  of  tho  head  of  the 
same  ea^e  is  shown  in  No.  1540,  which  exhibits  the  ex- 
ternal nostrils,  the  anterior  terminations  of  the  middle  tui^ 
binated  cartilages,  and  of  the  Ischnnnal  ducts,  in  which 
bristles  are  placed ;  together  with  the  communicatioDs  of 
the  maxillary  air-cells  with  the  cancellous  structure  of  tho 
upper  mandible.   {Cat.  Gallery^  voL  iii) 

Hearing. — Nothing  remarkable. 

Sight. — 'The  extraordinary  powers  of  vision'  says  Mr 
Yarrell,  '  which  birds  are  known  to  exercise  beyond  any 
other  class  of  animals  are  in  no  genus  more  compiruous 
than  in  that  of  lUeo.  Tbmr  destination,  devating  them- 
selves as  they  oocanonally  do  into  the  h^hest  r^^ns,  and 
the  power  required  of  peneivu^  objeete  at  very  different 
distances  and  in  various  diraeticma,  a*  well  as  the  rBpidity 
of  their  flucht,  seem  to  render  such  a  prevision  neoessaiy. 
The  eyes  of  birds  are  much  Iskm^  proportioai  than  those 
of  quadrupeds,  and  WVar9)Q»8  ilfetiiliaritiBs. 

Tbm  one  is  the  mamipum.  a  deuoate  mendnae  arinnc  at 
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thebottoin  of  the  eye,  and  tenninating  at  or  near  the  edge 
of  the  crystalline  leui:  the  other  is  a  ring  of  thin  bony 
plates,  envdoped  by  the  sclerotic  coat  Comparative  ana- 
tomists do  not  seem  to  be  af^eed  as  to  the  means  by  which 
birds  obtain  their  powor  of  vuion,  whether  by  an  altmtion 
in  the  Ibrm  or  sitnation  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  by  both, 
either  or  both  of  which,  the  greater  quantity  of  aqueous 
humour  whidi  birds  an  known  to  poaaess  would  seem  to 
fhcilitate.  Tha  enstenee  <rf  mnade  attached  to  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  the  bony  hoop  of  the  sclerotica,  and  inserted  by 
a  tendinous  ring  into  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Crampton.*  by  which  the  convexity  of  the 
cornea  may  be  altered,  gives  a  still  greater  scope  of  action, 
since  with  two  or  at  the  utmost  three  varieties  of  powers, 
the  sphere  of  distinct  vision  may  ba  indefinitely  extended. 
Whether  the  five  species  called  the  True  Falcons  possess, 
with  their  exclusive  rapidity  of  fl^bt,  any  power  of  vision 
beyond  their  generic  companions,  would  be  difficult  to  as- 
certain ;  but  It  may,  while  on  this  subject,  be  vrorthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  irides  of  the  Qyt/akon,  Pnwrin»,  HoUru, 
Merlin,  and  Kntrel»  are  hasd-brown,  or  BtUrdaritM',  whfle 
those  of  all  the  havks,  buiurdsg  harrien,  and  kitaa.  are  of 
varimu  shades  (tf  ydlow.  I  reliBr  only  to  adult  Inrds,  and 
do  not  remember  a  angle  exeeptkML* 


1,  boar  HmofA  OpUm  Bh**:  S.M7MUUN  ImarilM  MWbMi  «,  tlw 
■■letter  aorllu*.  MMnVkal  law  aoavn  than  Ifea  pirtflrioi  Ma  (,Yaiiw> 

Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  that  the  number  vS  bony  jdfttes 
fbrming  this  eirde  in  ^  Golden  Segle  it  fifteen;  m  the 
White-teiled  Eagle  thne  are  but  iburteen :  and  he  adds, 
that  the  extemu  omvex  ftirm  of  the  bony  ring  in  the 
Golden  Eagle  will  be  fiinnd  to  extend  through  all  the 
species  of  every  genus  of  British  birds,  except  t&  owls,  in 
all  of  which  it  19  concave. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Coll^  of  Siiigeons  {I^rioU^oal 
S0riet,  Qallery)  are  the  fitllowint;  pTecttrations  illustrative 
of  this  part  of  thu  subject.  No.1741.  The  head  of  an  eagle, 
with  the  eyes  in  situ.   In  the  left  eye  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tunics  and  the  humours  have  been  removed  to  show  the 
retina  expanding  from  the  oblioue  line  by  which  the  optic 
nerve  terminates,  and  the  vascular  processes  of  the  manu- 
Mutn  extending  fbrwards  ftom  the  centre  of  the  optic  fissure. 
In  the  right  eye  a  lateral  section  of  the  eoats  has  been  re- 
moved, togMher  with  the  humours  and  a  great  part  of  the 
retina,  showing  tbe  uaiftHrmly  ^rk-eoloured  choroid,  the 
thin  but  dense  texture  of  the  tderotiea,  and  the  lone  of 
osseous  plates  which  supports  the  projecting  eoniM.  The 
muraupium  is  preserved  in  titu.  It  is  of  an  unequal  ouadri- 
lateral  figure,  oroadest  below,  and  extending  upwaros  and 
inclined  a  little  backwards,  with  a  slight  oonvexift-  towards 
the  nasal  «ide  of  the  eye-ball.   The  large  sise  of  the  eyes  is 
worthy  of  notice.   No.  1743  exhibits  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  showing  the  oblique  manner  in  which 
the  optic  nerve  perforates  the  teletvttea  and  its  extended 
termination,  from  which  the  retina  expands  in  a  plicated 
manner:  onl^  the  folds  at  its  oriein  are  here  preserved. 
The  parts  hnn^  miautdy  injected,  tbe  vascularity  of  the 
rhomid  is  shown ;  also  the  breadth  of  the  eiliary  ztftie,  the 
brfwdth  and -thickness  of  the  bony  imbricated  hoop  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  cornea,  the  thickness  of  the  cornea 
iiself,  and  the  large  sixe  of  the  anterior  ehsraber  of  the  eye. 
No.  1743  is  the  eye  ai an  eagle,  with  a  portion  of  the  eoats 
removed  from  one  side,  showing  the  folds  of  the  marsupial 
iiombrane,  fi^m  which  the  colouring  matter  has  been  re- 
tnoved.   In  No.  1538  above  alluded  to  portions  of  the  eye 
and  eye-lids  vrith  the  nictitating  membrane  are  preserved, 
showing  the  situation  of  the  two  puneta  iaehrymalia, 
through  which  bristles  are  passed  along  the  ducts  to  the 
■MMe ;  and  in  No.  1 539,  at  tbe  back  part  of  the  preparation, 
the  left  ^[f-ball  is  laid  open,  shotting  the  marsupial  mem- 
otaxm.  The  ri^t  eye-bul  is  mtire,  and  the  OMuetor,  at- 
toAms,  and  dmriwuna  oeuH,  iageibM  with  tbe  ^Mdnifw 
u»  nmNudsfct  musdas  of  the  mmnbnma  mcHtane,  are  well 
Sw  also  No.  IMO^ «  reAniUa  to  the  organs 
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of  vision.  No.  1 796  exhibits  the  eye-ball,  with  portions  of 
tbe  horiiontal  eye-lids,  the  vertical  e)'e-lid.  or  mmtbrana 
nictiiant,  of  an  eagle.  The  ^uot/ratof  metHantit  may  be 
observed  to  have  a  more  extensive  origin  than  in  tbe  ostrich, 
and  both  muscles  of  the  third  eye-lid  are  relatively  larger. 
Tbe  cnrRM  ia  cut  away,  and  the  nictitating  membrane  raind. 
to  show  the  termination  of  the  duct  of  theHarderian  glund, 
in  which  a  bristle  is  placed.  Bristles  are  also  pUoed  through 
the  two  ptmeAi  taehrymatia.  The  round  and  slightly  con- 
cave tarsal  cartilage  of  the  lower  eye-lid  may  be  observed . 
tbe  upper  lid  has  no  tarsal  cartilage.  In  No.  1797  the  three 
eye-lids  of  an  eagle  are  exhibited,  and  tbe  tarsal  cartila^ 
which  is  raised  as  in  the  act  of  eloeing  the  eyea,  ii  ihowp 
{Cat.  GoUerjf,  Physiol.  Series,  vol.  iii.) 

NaTUILU.  HlBTOST. 

Aristotle  divided  the  Fakonida  into  'Atret  or  Ai'cr'* 
(Eagles),  'lipoKcc  (Hawks),  and  'IcrtvM  (Kites),  with  many 
subdivisions.  Mr.  Vigors  is  of  opinion  that  the  division 
'ItfKiC  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  Falconidss  of 
Tigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  sub-fomilies  of  Haujkt, 
RUcone,  and  Ausnmb.  Pliny  separates  the  group  into 
JquHa  (Baglee)  and  jloctpi/rvf,  a  general  term  oomiwising, 
as  used  by  mm,  the  rest  of  the  HUeomidiB.  The  subdin- 
sions  of  both  .Ajistotle  and  Pliny  do  not  dilfer  much  from 
the  subdivisioiis  of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. 

Belon,  banning  with  the  Vultures,  proceeds  fkom  them 
to  the  Eagles ;  tlienoa  to  the  Ger/auli,  which  he  gives  as 
the  Mor]Anot,  Morp/ma,  Nitto^onot,  Plangot,  Planeut, 
Flangm,  and  Clangut  of  the  Greeks,  and  Atwtaria  of  the 
Latius ;  next  he  places  the  Orfraue,  which  he  makes  the 
HaUeeetue  of  the  Greelu,  the  Agmtta  piombina  of  the 
modem  Italians,  and  gives  Amtiui  manna  as  the  Latin 
name.  He  then  treats  of  the  Ogti/ra/(tu  as  the  Phimt  of 
the  Greeks,  Aquila  barbata  in  I^in,  recordii^  it  provi- 
•ionally  ai  a  spedea  VvUiav  ( Aft'f  Daiiloiw},  and  next 
descriMi  the  Buxward  (Buae  on  Buaard)  as  a  kind  of  bat* 
tard  BagUt  and  as  tbe  Qypiu^,  Perenopttnu,  m  Ortpe- 
/or^Kto?  the  Greeks.  Tlmi  comas  the  Oomtn  wtBaadree, 
which  ha  deactibas  as  livii^  upm  rata,  mice,  ftogs^  liiards, 
fcc,  ealerpillars,  and  aometimes  slugs  and  serpents,  aa- 
serting  that  it  beoomes  vwy  fot,  and  that  it  is  taken 
frequently  in  winter  for  the  sake  of  ita  flesh,  which  is 
good  for  food.  This  he  supposes  to  be  tbe  Hieraet,  called 
Phrynolochot  by  the  Greeks,  and  gives  Rubetariut 
Aeapiter  ss  the  Latin  name.  Jean  le  Blanc,  or  Oyteau 
Saint  Martin,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  Pygargut  of 
the  Greeks,  follows,  and  is  succeeded  by  anothw  OyMou 
Saint  Martin,  or  Bianeke-queue.  Belon  then  gives  an 
account  of  tbe  birds  of  prey  nnployed  in  folconry.  The 
Sacre  and  her  Saeret,  the  Auttmr  and  lier  Tiereetet,  the 
Rtu-perdrieux  (Circus  ?),  and  the  J^hloon*  generally,  with 
their  7V<re«^<f.*  He  thra  describes  the /rotreau (Hobby?), 
the  Bmimillon  (Meriin?),  the  Btpervier  (Sparrowhawk  ?), 
the  Lanier  and  Laneret,  and  the  Cretterelle  (Kestrd?). 
Next  follow  the  Buteher-birdt,  then  come  the  Kitea  (Milan 
Royal,  Milan  Noir — Milvus),  and  (the  Cuckoo  intervening 
fh>m  a  sunMsed  similitude  to  the  Birds  of  Prey)  tbe  Ovfi. 

Passinglby  Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  and  Jonaton,  we  pause 
to  notice  Wulughby's  arrangement.  He  separates  the  car- 
nivorous and  rapacious  birds,  called  Birdaqf  Prey,  into  the 
Diurnal  (those  that  prey  in  the  day-time)  and  the  Noctur- 
nal (tboae  that  fljr  and  prey  by  night).  The  following  is 
his  table  of  the  Dnunal  seetion. 
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Hvr,  in  his  '  Synopsis,'  follows  WiUuKhby,  and  both  Ray 
and  W'Uuehby  place  the  Cuckoo  after  their  Diurnal  Birds 
of  Prey  and  immediately  before  the  NooturnaL 

Bi-isson's  third  order  consists  of  birds  with  a  short  and 
crooked  beak,  and  the  first  section  contains  the  genera 
Bp«m9r  (Hawk).  AigU  (Eagle),  and  Vauiour  (VuUui*). 

lannnus  makes  his  first  order.  Acdpitret,  oonsist  of  the 
genua  ViUtw,  Fdleo,  StriXt  and  Lmaut.  Tbs  ganus  fiiloo 
wntainB  the  aUmcmts  of  the  diffareut  hnnoheg    the  Cunily 

of  AfeOKtd<8. 

Withont  entenng  into  the  medwds  <^  Buffim,  Sdusiliw, 
and  Seopoli,  we  proceed  to  that  of  Latham,  who  made  the 
Jedpitru  his  first  order  of  Terrestrial  Ktds,  oontainiiig 
the  genera  Vulture,  Falcon,  and  Owl. 

Pennant  makes  the  RapaciouM  Birds  (his  flzst  lectiui) 
oonsist  of  two  genera  only,  vix-  Faitxm  and  Out. 

M.  de  Lac6pdde  placed  the  Birti»  Prey  (his  seventh 
order)  at  the  head  of  his  second  Division  of  Birds.  His 
eenera  are  Fultur,  Gypeuetos  (Griffon),  Amdla,  Astur, 
Nina,  Buteo,  Circus.  Miivue,  Fdlco,  and  StrW!  (Owl). 

M.  Dum£ril  divided  his  first  order,  Rapaces,  into  three 
femilies ;  the  first  NudicoUet  or  Ptiloc&rea,  consisting  of 
the  genera  Sarcoramp/uu  and  Vultur  ;  the  second  Pbani- 
eoUea  or  Cngihodenit  oontaining  the  genera  Qriffon,  Me»- 
eager,  Aiglt,  Bme^  Autour,  ana  Fimeon;  and  the  thiid 
the  Nbcttmut  or  Nyotertnt  (Owls). 

Blumenbach'a  first  order.  Acdpitru  (Kids  of  Pray,  with 
strong  hooked  bills  and  large  curved  talons,  a  memonnoos 
stomach,  and  short  esca)  ooniists  of  the  genera  Vultur, 
Palco,  Strix,  and  LaniuM. 

Meyer's  first  order,  Rapaeet,  is  divided  into  two  subofdets: 
first;  the  Scieropterte,  or  Diurnal  Birds  qf  Prey;  aeoond. 
the  Mfdacoptera,  the  Noetumal  Birds  tjf  Pray. 

The  thim  order  of  Illiger,  Raptatores,  is  oompoaed  of 
the  Noclumi  (Strix),  the  Acdpitrim  (Falco,  Gypogwanui, 
Gypaetus),  and  the  Vulttirini  (Vultur.  Catlujrtes). 

Cuvier  divides  his  first  order  (the  Birds  of  ftey)  into 
Diurnal  and  Ncetumal.  The  first  are  subdivided  into  the 
VuHurps  and  the  Fahont  (Falco.  Linn.),  which  laat  are 
separated  into  the  NiMe  £Mt  tsT  Avy.  or  ^i^ooM  pro- 
perlg  to  ealUd  ( Faloo  of  Beofastein).  oompristng  the  genera 
Faucon  (Falco)  an4  the  Ger/aults  (Gyr-faleons,  Hi^qfako 
of  Cuvier);  and  the  Ignoble  Birds  qf  Prey,  oonsiatio^  of 
the  Katks  (Aquila  or  Brisson),  which  are  subdivided  into 
the  Eagles  m-operly  so  called  (Aquila  of  CuvierXtha  Aiglsa- 
P€cheurs  (Fishing  Eagles,  with  comparatively  long  wugs, 
HaUaetusot  Savigny),  the  AaJAHfard((Pandion  of  Savigny), 
the  Circaiite*  (Circaetus,  Vieillot,  Jean  ie  Blanc,  &o.>,  the 
Caracaras,  (Polyborus,  Vieillot,  and  Ibycter,  Vieillot),  and 
the  Harpies  or  Fishing  Eagles,  with  short  wings,  (Hatpyia 
«f  Cuvier;  the  tribe  Cymindit  of  Cuvier;  the  Aiglet- 
Autourt  (HorphnuB  of  (Juvier,  Spisaetoa  of  Vieillot)  ;  the 
Auiottrt  (Aatur  of  Bedutein,  D»dalioa  <tf  Savigny) ;  the 
Hilans  (ifiWus  ot  Beehitain.  Elanua  of  Savigny);  the 
Bondriet  (Pemis  of  Cuvier.  H«iey  Bniwd};  Uw  Butn, 
Buteo  of  Bechstein ;  the  Busardt  (CSreus  of  Beehstein) ; 
and  the  Mettager  or  Seerhatre  ( Serpen  tariua  of  Cuvier, 
Gypo^eranus  of  Illi^r). 

Vieillot  divides  his  first  order.  Aoeipitret,  into  the  Diur- 
nal and  Nocturnal  tribes,  making  the  first  tribe  to  consist 
of  three  families;  1st  Vautomins,  among  whioh  he  places 
the  Caracara ;  2nd.  Oypaites  ;  3rd.  Acnpitrins,  oonsisting 
of  the  genera  Aig^,  Pugargue,  Batbuxardt  Circaite, 
Busard,  Bute,  Milan,  Etmus,  Ictinie,  AHCon.  Pk^te, 
Harpie,  Spiza'ite,  Asturine,  Epervier. 

Temminck's  first  order,  Rapaces,  comprises  the  genera 
Vautour,  CatAarte,  Gypaite,  Mesiwer*  Fiateon,  Chmutte. 

Hr,  Vigora  thus  arranges  the  Fauomdm. 
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De  Blainville  divides  the  Raptatores  into  the  Diuniat 
and  the  Nocturnal.  The  former  he  divides  into  the  Amo- 
malous  (the  Secretary,  Serpentarius) ;  and  the  Normal 
(Faloo,  Linn.). 

M.  LatreiUe  separates  his  first  order  of  terreatrial  birds 
(Bapaeet)  into  two  tribes— the  diurnal  and  the  uoctumaL 
The  first  coitfaius  two  fiunilies :  1  st.  The  Vautouritu  (Vul 
tures) ;  2nd,  The  Aadpitrint.  The  Utter  coiuists  d  the 
genua  Aigle,  Pygargm,  BaUsusard,  HaspU,  Mgle-Autour. 
Attvri$u,  Mettager,  Autour,  Epervier,  £lane,  Milan,  Ban- 
drie,  Bute,  Butard,  Faucon,  (^rfaiUt. 

C  L.  Bonaparte  (Prince  of  MuaignanoX  in  his  '  Tabelli 
Analitica,*  divides  his  *  Ordine  *  A^ipitres  into  the  *  Fa- 
miglia  Vuiturini,*  and  the  '  Famiglia  Rapaeet*  These  last 
he  separates  into  the  Dturm,  with  eyes  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  *  Occhi  nei  lati,'  and  the  Noctumi,  with  eyes  in  the 
face,  *  Occhi  suUa  faccia.'  His  diurnal  rapacious  birds  con- 
sist of  two  genera,  vis.,  Gypdstot  and  iwco.  The  Uttet 
eomprises  the  foUovring  sub-genera: — Aquila,  Haliaiiot, 
Pandion,  Faloo,  Attur,  Mitvut,  Elanus,  Buteo,  Circu*. 

M.  Lesson,  in  common  with  other  zoolt^ists*  separatei 
his  first  order,  the  Birds  qf  Prey,Aecipitree,  or  B^tacet, 
into  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal.  The  first  anbracea  three 
ftmilies:— 1st,  The  Vultures;  2nd,  Hw  Falcons,  aclhleo- 
nidee,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  NtAle  Birds  qf  Prey, 
vis.  the  genera  Falco,  Hiero-FiUco,  Pkyseta,  and  Gamp- 
tonyx ;  u>d  the  Ignoble  Birds  qf^  ^'V*  ^*  the  genen 
Amdla,  Halieeetut,  Pandion,  Circaetus,  Caraeara,  Harpya, 
Morphnut,  Cymindis,  Astur,  Nitus,  Mihut,  Ictinia,  Elanus, 
Nauderut,  Ivmis,  Buteo,  Circus.  3rd,  The  Messagers,  or 
Serpentarii,  consistiDg  of  one  genus  only,  Serpentarius,  the 
Secretary  Falcon. 

Mr.  Swainson  {Fauna  BoreaU-Americana)  remarks  that 
in  contemplating  the  diumai  birds  qf  prey,  arranged  by 
Linnsus  under  the  genus  Fitlco,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  two  typwal  forms  in  the  Toothed^iiled  Falcont 
and  the  Sparrow-natek*.  Their  peculiaritws,  he  adds,  did 
not  eacapa  the  notiee  orcn  vt  the  earliest  niiematio  writeri. 
and  the  modsms«  ha  obaorvea.  have  muy  eonflxmed  the 
j  ustness  of  the  ^tinotion.  But  with  regard  to  the  remain 
in^  groups,  he  states  that  much  divarsi^  of  opinion  snL 
exists;  not,  indeed,  as  regards  the  leading  diviaions,  for 
here  likewise  the  autients  had  long  ago  anlioipated  our  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Eaglet,  Kites,  and  Buzzardt.  It  u 
not,  therefore,  to  these  groups,  taken  per  se,  that  any  doubts 
can  attach  on  their  respective  peculiarities,  but  rather  as  to 
their  relative  rank  with  those  that  are  considered  typical. 
These  doubts,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  can  only  be  auKed 
by  analysis ;  and  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  the  want  of  materials  in  our  museums, 
and  other  causes,  he  ha»  been  induced  to  dissent  from 
several  modem  writers  upon  this  &aailr.  He  admits  thai 
it  has  been  sufihnently  proved  that  the  various  Ibnns  vi 
which  it  is  oMnpoaed  ohibiti  aa  a  wlKde^  a  dreulav  sncces- 
sion  of  affinities;  but  the  true  seriea  of  the  aeooodaiy 
groups,  among  thenuelvee,  has  not,  be  aasexts.  yet  been 
made  out:  he  adds  however,  that  the  inabilicy  to  state  ia 
what  way  the  folcons  or  hawks  ibnn  thur  own  respective 
circles  cannot  militate  against  the  belief  that  such  is  their 
true  diatributioD.  '  It  remains,  therefore,*  ooDtinaes  Ur. 
Swainson. '  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  imaaumptive 
evidence  to  believe  that  the  three  remaining  divisions, 
namely  the  Buzzardt,  Kites,  and  Eagles,  form  one  circular 
group,  independent  of  their  affinity  to  the  two  ftNnner.  The 
true  Buzzards,  of  which  the  Vtdgarit  and  ib»  Lagopai 
may  probably  be  types,  are  slender  bmg-winged  birds ;  the 
bill  is  small,  short,  and  ooniiderably  curved:  in  this  struc- 
ture they  agree  with  the  true  fiucoos,  yet  they  are  well 
known  to  he  diatinniished  ftwn  them  by  wanting  the 
toothed-biU,  and  by  the  sbortzMas  and  graduated  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  exterior  qniU-frnthen.  Now,  if  Natum  had 
proceeded  in  a  simple  eourse  ftom  the  bunaids  to  the  fol- 
eons,  we  should  have  had  birds  uniting  the  ^irtiiMTtiBna  of 
both  variously  modified.  Both  theae  groups  being  earn- 
posed,  in  their  tjrpieal  examide%  of  sbndcr  long-wi^ed 
urda,  with  short  bills,  any  species  exhibiting  the  reverse  n 
such  characters,  and  intervening  between  the  two  fomu. 
would  certainly  appear  anomalous,  on  the  supposition  of  i 
simple  aeries  of  affinities  being  aimed  at.  Yet,  that  swh 
birds  are  to  be  found,  even  among  the  few  tint  m  are  sub- 
sequenUy  to  notice,  ia  uBquistiDnaU&  Let  us  tben  tarn 
the  Buteo  boreaUs,  whid^  as  being  inws^pQwl  to  the  U- 
oona  than  to  the  klAiQikifi^biMi 
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form  between  ^tlte  Buteo  vulgtxru  and  Fht«o.  We  here  lee 
a  large-sixed,  heavy  bird  wilti  ^ortened  wings,  not  reach- 
ing to  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  tail ;  while  the  elon- 
gated bill,  unlilie  either  that  of  Butm  or  Faieo,  obTiousljr 
assimilates  to  that  leo^hened  form  which  tMlooga  to  tho 
eagles.  Nov,  upon  the  supimmtion  that  a  bird  so  eon* 
strueted  is  intended  to  flU  up  the  interval  between  Bittto 
and  Bileo,  and  at  the  same  time  to  unite  the  fbrmer  with 
the  SagUt,  the  singrularity  of  its  stmeture  is  no  longer  sur- 
prising :  but  if  we  eotuddw  it  with  a  simple  reference  to  the 
passage,  between  Butao  and  FbMxK  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  suspect  that,  in  this  instance,  a  real  taltut  has  been 
made.  While  upon  this  subject  we  may  cite  an  acute 
obaorvation  made  by  Prince  C.  Bonaparte,  that  ^iheBoreaiit 
It  almost  as  much  an  Aitur  of  the  first  section  as  a  Buteo  f 
a  prouf,  at  least,  that  its  alflnitiee  to  Awtur  and  to  the  aber- 
rant eagles  adjcrning  that  group  have  not  escaped  observa>- 
tion.  Our  idea  that  the  buzEards  are  truly  united  to  the 
eagles  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  Buteo  pleroeUt, 
Temm.  *  *  *.  In  this  species  the  wings,  as  in  Buteo,  are 
remarkably  loi^,  but  the  btl.  h  «)  eonsiderably  lengthened, 
that  wen  we  to  judge  alone  from  this  member,  we  should 
have  no  scruple  in  placing  the  bird  among  the  Aqmla.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  he  remembered  that,  as  every  group, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  denomination,  when  perfect, 
contains  a  representation  of  the  other  four,  united  to  a  form 
peculiar  to  itself,  so  we  might  naturally  expect  that  one 
airision  of  the  buzzards  would  represent  the  true  eagles. 
To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  the  resemblances  above 
stated  are  those  of  analogy  or  of  real  affinity,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  strict  analysis.  Now  this,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  cannot  be  done,  at  least  ft-om  the  resources  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  We  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
cite  the  aboT«  facts,  drawn  from  the  otruoture  of  the  birds 
themselves,  as  likely  to  awaken  the  attention  of  ornitholo- 
gists to  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject ;  they  will,  at 
least,  show  ^hat  our  opinion  on  the  nnitv  of  the  wee  mber- 
rant  groups  is  not  entirely  without  fbundation.  Mr.Swaut- 
son  considers  the  relative  value  of  the  whole  group  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  Piiltur  or  Strix  in  its  own  order,  and  to  the 
fkrailies  composing  the  Rasoree,  OraUaioret,  and  Natatoret, 
and  he  contemplates  the  five  principal  divisions  as  genera, 
arranging  the  subordinate  forma  as  tub-genera  ;  but  in  con- 
sidering the  five  forms  of  the  Faleumda  as  genera,  rattier 
than  sub-femilies,  he  guards  himself  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  may  mean  to  insinuate  tiiat  the  minor  dis- 
tinctions which  hare  been  dwelt  upon  by  several  able  wni- 
thologtsts  who  have  investigated  this  fiimily,  are  either 
trivial,  or  that  they  deserve  not  to  be  brought  immediately 
before  us.  On  the  oontrar^  tie  reeommonds  to  others  the 
plan  adopted  by  himself,  vtc.  the  minute  examination  of 
e\'ery  change  of  structure,  and  the  assembling  together  in 
minor  groups  such  species  as  agroe  in  certain  peouliarttios. 
Furthra-,  he  would  prooeed,  in  certain  cases,  even  to  im- 
pose a  name  upon  such  groups,  but  in  a  family  already  so 
crowded  by  generic  names  he  considers  it  essential  to  pre- 
fi'rvp  a  distinction  between  groups  of  unequal  value ;  and 
not  to  elevate  sub-genera,  or  forms  of  transition,  to  a  rank 
they  do  not  hold.  Milvago,  Poiybonu,  Daptriue,  and 
Ibycter,  are,  unquestionably,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  latter 
description,  each  oonQned  but  to  one  species,  and  he  says 
that  he  has  another  of  the  same  natural  group  in  his  cabinet, 
equally  deswving  a  patronymic  name.  By  regarding  these 
S9  genera,  eaoh,  as  he  thinks,  is  made  equivalent  to  the 
whole  genus  of  typieal  fUeons;  wbmas,  by  reprosentimf 
toem  as  lessw  variations,  whioh  he  censiders  them  in  truth 
to  be.  the  stndeat  imnodiately  pneeives  that  their  atatun 
is  subordinate. 

The  genera  into  which  Mr.  Swainson  divides  the  RUeo- 
nidee  w  FeJeo,  Acetpiter,  Buteo,  Cymindit,  and  Aquila; 
and  he  gives  the  follewing  table  as  the  ooncentration  of  his 
remarks  in  refercnoe  to  the  sub^nera  ot Faieo.* 
1.  Typical  group. 

SA-mm  G«D«raofttM 

(Pre-eminently  typical;  bill] 
aeiUely    toothed ;  wings 
pointed,  rather  long.  J 
3.  Sub-nrpicBl  group. 

1 Wings    shwter,    rounded  ;i 
taisi  with  entire  transverse  V  AcdPinm. 
seales.  J 

*  Niianl  IIlMoTyud  CluiUntiM  of  BMn   LobAob,  ISK 


3.  Aberrant  group. 
Lophoiet.         Feet  short ;  head  crested.  Aqoiu. 

{Feet  smtvil,  very  short;  soles] 
broad  and  flattened;  outer?  CniiNnis. 
toe  and  claw  shortest.  J 

{Bill  neither  notched  or  (nor)) 
festooned;   head  small  ;>  Bvrxa 
feet  strong.  J 

By  throwing  each  of  theee  columns  into  their  respective 
cirdds,  and  then  bringing  thera  into  juxtaposition  (which 
he  doe*  in  the  work  quoted)  the  same  reeuUs.  he  remarks, 
will  fbllov.  Into  the  actapitriD*  circle  he  admits  Ictinia, 
provisionally,  AeeipiUr  (type),  Aetur  (Qashawk^>  Haliaeiue 
(ff.  Pondio$rianue)y  and  no  more.  In  the  Aquiline  circle  he 
retains  four  'Qrpes,*  vis.  Pandion,  Harpyta,  Aqpdla,  and 
Jbyeter.  In  the  Cjrmindian  or  Milvine  circle  tie  places 
Polybome,  Cymindie,  Eianue,  Naucierue,  and  Cireetue, 
the  last  with  a  query,  and  in  the  cut  of  the  circle  it  is  not 
mentioned.  In  the  Buteonine  circle  Mihue,  Circui,  and 
Buteo. 

Mr.  Vigors  who,  as  we  have  seen,  first  {ux^wsed  the  appli* 
cation  of  toe  Quinary  System  to  the  Folcomda,  and  indeed 
to  the  birds  in  general,  thus  defines  the  fomily  which  is  the 
subjeotefour  inquiry,  and  thus  follows  out  his  arrangement 

Falconida.  (Leaeh.) 
Head  plumose.  Beak  strong,  hooked,  with  a  cere  at  the 
base.  Nottrile  lateral,  more  or  less  rounded,  open  and  situ- 
ated in  the  cere.  External  toee  especially  connected  with 
the  middle  toes.  Clowe  or  naile  strong,  very  sharp,  very 
much  incurved,  and  retractile  :* 

1st  Sub-fiunily,  dqmiina. 
Beak  long,  hooked  at  the  apex  only.  Fourth  quill  the 
longest.  ^ 

Long-teinged  Eaglee. 
Genera.   Ibycter.  <Vieillot> 

Beak  convex  above.  Lower  mandioie  notohed  at  the  apex, 
and  subacute.  Cere  naked.  CHeeka,  throat  ^U)  and  erop 
(juffulum)  featherless.   Clowe  acute. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  the  type  of  this  genus  is  Faieo 
aqmlinut  of  Gmelin,  Petit  Aigle  aAmerique  of  Buffon,  and 
that  he  believes  it  still  stands  single  in  the  genus. 

DeecriptioH.  Beak  cerulean;  cere  and  feet  yellow; 
orbite  jrwow ;  mdee  orange ;  bot^,  above,  cierulean  ;  below 
red  going  into  white ;  noA  purplish  to  rufous ;  elawelAack. 
Gm«in  gtvea  Uas  the  JZed-MroatorfAfeon  of  Latham 

Loealt^t  South  America. 
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Daptrius.  (VicUlot) 

Siak  convex  above.  Lower  mandible  angular  beuMth, 
Dotcbed  at  the  apex,  obtuse.  Cere  with  toatterad  Jiain. 
Orbit*,  throat,  and  crop,  featherless.   Ctairt  acute. 

*  How  far,'  writes  Mr.  Vifjon*.  <  the  two  preceding  genera 
of  M.  VieiUot  are  lufBciently  distinct  from  each  other,  or 
from  the  remainder  of  the  naked-cheeked  HagU$,  it  is  not 
Ibr  me  to  hazard  an  ot>inion.  without  the  opportunity  of 
more  accurate  examinaiion  of  the  birds  than  u  at  present 
within  our  power,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  <»  them 
tlun  a  mere  description  affords  us.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  one  group  at  least,  that  of  Ibyeter,  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  other  fbleonid^e  with  the  naked 
cheeks,  by  the  difference  of  its  food  and  habits.  The  ac- 
counts which  have  reached  Europe  of  its  mild  and  gentle 
manners  uid  vegetable  food  have  even  induced  some  natu- 
raliste  to  refer  it  to  the  Gallinaceous  Birds.  I  have  strong 
doubts  indeed  whether  the  birds  that  compose  this  genus 
may  not  belong  to  quite  a  distinct  station  from  the  present, 
and  be  referrible  to  one  of  those  groups  which  I  have  else- 
wliere  ob«erved  to  be  wanting  among  the  Birds  of  Prey,  to 
perfect  that  chain  of  affinities  which  is  to  be  found  com- 
plete in  idl  the  other  orders.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at 
present,  to  come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject.  While  our 
materials  Ibr  clauiScation  are  so  scanty,  the  most  tiiat  is  in 
our  power  is  to  conjecture  the  place  which  more  perfect  in- 
fiHmaiion  will  enable  us  to  awign  any  poup  hereafter.  For 
the  present  we  may  leave  the  genus  before  us  in  that  situ- 
ation, between  the  Vtdturidce  and  the  Falconida,  which 
thCT  have  hitherto  been  generally  supposed  to  fill.' 

Exa  :  pie.  Daptrim  ater. 

2>tf*cnV/ion.— Black  with  bluish  reflectkms;  teal  white 
at  its  base  above,  and  rounded;  heak  and  daa*  black; 
cere  blackish  asb.  space  round  the  eyes  naked  and  of  a 
Hesh-colour ;  yellov.  Length  from  14  to  15  inches 
French.  This  is  the  Jrihin  nmr  of  Vieillat,  and  the  Cara- 
tara  noir.  Ato)  aierrimmt  of  Temmin^  LoeaUtift  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  M.  LoHon  notaa  it  as  probably  a  genus  for 
luppiesaion 


HMd  mat  Puot  of  Daptilni  Ater. 

Pdyborus.  (Viefllot.) 

BmA  compressed  at>ove.  Lower  marutibU  entire  and  ob- 
taae;  enw covered  with  hairs,  lai^;  cheeks  and  throat  fea- 
tlwrMsa;  cnip  woolly.  Exampl^  Poljfbonu  SrtuUimmt, 


Btlyborus  vtUgari*.  Vieillot.    Hie  BratiHam  Carmean 

Eagle. 

We  select  Mr.  Bennett's  DetcrijOion  and  geneial  history 
of  Uiis  species  as  the  most  complete.  Aner  giving  tlw 
generic  cnaracten,  and  ob«erving  that  the  winnrs  n««rly 
equal  the  tail  in  length,  that  they  are  of  a  rounded  form 
with  the  third  and  fourth  quilts  longest ;  that  the  legs  are  ra- 
ther long,  naked,  and  reticulated,  and  the  claws  of  moderate 
length  and  curvature,  but  with  little  acuteness  or  power  of 
grasping,  the  last-named  author  thus  proceeds:' — '  In  the 
Brazilian  Caracara  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  head 
is  black,  with  the  feathers  slightly  elongated  backwards, 
and  capable  of  being  partially  elevated  in  the  shape  of  a 
pointed  erest.  The  entire  neck  is  of  a  light  brownisli  gray, 
which  also  forms  the  ground  oolour  on  the  bmat  and 
sbouldors.  but  with  the  addition  on  these  parts  of  nume- 
rous trmnsTone  wavy  ban  of  a  deeper  brown.  Nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  pliunaj^  is  of  a  tolerably  unifbrm  ithade  of 
blackish  brown,  with  'the  eieeption  of  the  tail,  which  is  at 
the  base  of  a  dirty  white,  with  numerous  narrow,  transverse, 
undulated  beoids  of  a  ausk^  hue,  and,  in  its  terminal  third, 
black  without  any  appearanoe  of  banding.  The  beak  is 
horn-coloured  at  the  tip  and  bluish  at  the  base ;  the  ins 
hazel ;  the  cere  and  naked  cheeks  of  a  dull  red  ;  the  legs 
yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  Such  at  least  are  the  colours 
of  the  living  specimen  in  the  Society's  garden.  Several 
changes,  however,  take  place  in  the  plum^  of  the  bird  u 
it  advances  in  age,  and  these  are  well  illustrUed  by  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  apecimens  in  the  Museum  inBnUon-itreet,* 
— ^now  in  Leicester  Square.  *  So  great  in  Atot  is  the  variation 
of  colours  iu  this  species  that  scarcely  any  two  deseriptions 
of  it  correspond  throughout,  and  the  figures  by  which  it  has 
been  illustrated  differ  from  each  other  even  more  rematk- 
ably  than  the  descriptions  by  which  they  are  accompanied.' 
{The  Garden*  and  Menagerie  qf  t/ie  Zoological  Soeietj/ 
delineated,  voL  ii.) 

The  same  author  observes  that  Marcgrave  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Europe  the  name  of  Caracara,  the  vulgar 
apptdlation  of  the  binl  in  Brazil,  derived  from  its  hoarse 
and  peculiar  cry.  But  although  M.  Cuvier  regards  Marc- 
grave's  Caracara  as  identical  with  the  species  described  bv 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  latter  remarks  that  lK>th  the  figure  and 
description  are  so  much  at  variance  with  it  that  he  feels 
himself  compeUed  to  adopt  in  pfeferaioe  the  opini<m  of 
Professor  Liehtenifin,  founded  npon  the  orisinal  dnwing, 
that  they  belong  to  a  totally  diflbient  bird.  Mr.  Bennett  is 
consequently  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  the  true  Cara- 
cara beyond  the  year  1784,  when  a  figure  and  description 
were  published  at  Vienna  by  the  young«r  Jaoquin,  from 
his  fotber'a  papers,  under  the  name  ^  Folco  cheriwof. 
These  Mr.  Bennett  has  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  the  pre- 
sent species.  The  principal  differences  between  them  coo- 
sist,  he  states,  in  the  markings  on  the  breast  and  neck, 
which  in  the  figure  are  mora  longitudinal  than  transvecw ; 
and  in  the  very  awkward  foresfaorteningof  the  beak,  which 
completely  distorts  its  natural  form.  The  former  appears, 
from  the  specimens  in  the  Society's  Museum,  to  be  one  of 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  young  bird.  Cuvier,  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Segne  Animai,  observes  that  the  l^ileo  chert- 
teay  of  Jaequin  ouy  be  nothii^  but  a  variety  of  age.  Mr. 
Bennett  then  notioes  the  very  compete  deact^ptiaa  of  the 
adult  Caracara  in  IXAzan.  Accordii^  to  this  auifaor,  the 
ftiU-grown  bird  measures  21i  indies  m  loigth  and  $d  in 
the  expanse  of  the  wings.  Its  colours  agree  with  the  de- 
scription above'  given,  exeqiting  that  the  first  six  quill-^a- 
thers  the  wings  are  white,  marked  with  rmys  and  spots  of 
brown,  and  become  blackish  towards  the  point;  the  back  is 
transversely  rayed  with  brown  and  white,  the  latter  predo- 
minating on  its  upper  half;  and  vice  vertS ;  the  fore  part  cf 
the  neck  and  breast  are  traversed  by  dusky  lines  mixed 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  white ;  the  cere  is  of  an  orange 
hue;  and  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  bead  are  almost  whiu.j 
This  description,  Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  very  nearly  coin* 
eides  with  that  of  U.  Cuvier,  taken  from  specjinens  ia; 
the  Puis  Museum,  and  with  the  figure  ftftme  of  these 
eimens  nven  by  M.  Vieilbt  in  his  *  Qolerie  des  Oiseaox  :*  I 
and  Mr.  Bennett  then  refers  to  the  figure  ^iv«n  by  M.  Spa ' 
in  his  'Birds  of  BraziV  as  the  young  (tf  thu  speciea,  whicii 
resembles  M.  Tieillot's  in  its  form,  except  that  the  legs  us 
longer  and  thicker,  and  the-ti^  of  the  wings  reach  to  the 
extremitv  of  the  tail.   In  colour  it  is  ratMr  of  &  darker 
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of  iphito;  the  transverse  wares  of  the  breut  and 
iiboulden  are  replaced  by  longitudinal  brown  dashes  upon  a 
light  ground.  The  cere  and  naked  cheeks  are  in  both  of  a 
bright  yellow ;  indeed  Mr.  Bennett  states  that  he  has  no- 
where met  with  them  of  the  same  hue  with  those  of  the 
Soeietr'B  living  specimen,  except  in  the  figure  and  descrip- 
tion of  Jacquin. 

Ha&iU,  Pbod,  Reproduction.  The  Caraeara  ii  nid  to 
Sre  either  alone  or  in  pairs.  Bat  lyAuni  states  that  he 
has  seen  them  join  in  companies  of  (bur  or  five  to  hunt 
down  pre^  whicn  a  single  caraeara  would  find  a  diffloal^ 
in  mastermff,  such  as  'ew.  buzzards,  herons,  and  other  large 
birds,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  even  destroy  the 
American  ostrich,  young  fawns,  and  Iwmba,  when  so  asso- 
ciated. In  its  food  it  seems  to  be  content  with  any  animal 
substance.  Carrion  (for  if  a  caraeara  see  a  vulture  devour  a 

Siece  of  flesh  he  is  said  to  pursue  him  and  compel  him  to 
isgoi^  it),  toads,  fiogs,  worms,  snails,  lizards,  grubs,  grass- 
hoppers, winged  ants,  snakes,  and  flies,  birds— in  short  the 
general  prey  of  buzzards,  hawks,  fiilcons,  and  insectivorous 
biids,— all  suit  its  appetite.  Two  of  the  specimens  obtained 
by  M.  SpLX  were  shot  in  the  act  of  extracting  insects  from 
the  hides  of  oxen.  D^Azara  will  not  allow  that  the  cara- 
eara preys  on  the  smaller  birds,  because,  he  aajs,  that  it  is 
uoahle  to  catch  them ;  but  Prince  Maximilian  found  in  the 
stomaelu  of  those  which  he  opened  the  remains  of  small 
birds  and  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  which  abound  in 
its  haunts.  It  is  by  no  means  shy.  and  advances  like  the 
vultures  to  inhabited  places,  perchins  on  trees  and  house- 
tops and  not  caring  to  conceal  itself  It  is  seldom  attacked, 
for  it  nirel;^  molests  domestic  poultry,  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
will  sometimes  carry  off  the  sportsman's  game.  The  neat, 
according  to  D'Azara,  is  built  on  the  tops  of  trees,  espeoially 
those  round  which  the  climbing  plants  are  most  luxuriant, 
or  in  a  bushy  thicket.  It  is  large,  and  composed  of  sticks  and 
twining  branches  laid  nearly  flat,  and  Imed,  inartiflcially, 
thickly  with  hairs.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  August, 
September,  or  October,  are  two  in  number,  pointed  at  one 
end.  and  dotted  and  hbtehed  with  crimson  on  a  brownish- 
red  ground. 


Hwd  and  (bat  of  Polroarm  BniUieitd*. 

Locality.   The  bird  extends  over  a  considerable  put  of 
South  America ;  the  island  of  Aruba,  on  the  »ast  of  Ven*- 
stieln  (Jacquin) ;  Brazil  and  i^aruguay  ^Cuvier)  *  molt 
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abundant  in  the  south  and  east  of  Brasil  (Prinoe  of  Nwu- 
wied) ;  Spix's  specimens  were  from  the  northern  woriDcafc ; 
less  numerous  on  the  Rio  de  la.  Plata  than  in  Faiaguay, 
where  it  is  almost  equal  in  number  to  all  the  other  birai  of 
prey  put  together  (D*Azara) ;  Strait*  of  Manlhaena  (Gapt. 
Phillip  Parker  King,  R.N.). 

NS.— Tlwie  are  now  (1837)  two  fine  gpeeinMOS  in  the 
garden  of  the  Zoologieal  Socie^  in  the  Re^^i  Paik 

Mr.  Bennett's  provisional  species  Poh/wrut  Q)  {^fipolM- 
aayma  Ibunded  on  1b»Angoia  Vulture  ff  PennantKuter 
Ang^enti*  of  Gmelin,  in  an  immature  state  of  plumage. 

Dr.  Smith  proposed  the  genus  Polybaroide*  on  the  Fbloo 
Gymnogmyt  of  Temminck  in  the  South  African  Jonmal, 
in  Apn^  1830,  and  M.  Lesson,  in  the  November  of  that 
year,  separated  the  same  form  under  the  generic  title  Gym- 
mgenyt. 

From  Ibyeter  and  Polybonu  Mr.  Vtgon  puses  to  the 
Pitting  Eajgtoi,  and  partioularizes  as  the  first 

Pandion  (Savigny). 

Beak  rounded  above.  Cere  hispid.  No$tril»  lunulated 
and  membranaceous  on  the  upper  margin.  Tarn  naked. 
Acrotarria  covered  with  rigid,  reticulated  icales.  To$» 
fnxsy  the  external  toes  versatile.  CUmt  equal,  rovaded 
underneath.    2d.  ^iU  longest. 

Example  Pandion  Halieelut. 


Hwd  ud  Iwt  «<  Fudkw  HaUMtiM. 

Mr.  Vigm  is  of  opinion  that  this  group  {vesente  iu  vitb 
a  deeide£y  characteristic  diffbr«uoe  from  all  the  other 
species  of  the  flunily,  except  those  of  Etantu,  in  Ae  internal 
parts  of  the  nails  being  rounded  instead  of  grooved.  Tba 
atlmen  of  the  hill,  he  observes,  is  also  more  broad  than 
usual  and  much  rounded ;  the  toes  are  entirely  separated, 
and  the  tarsi  are  covered  with  strong  prominent,  and  thickly 
reticulated  scales.  The  same  author  remarks  that  the  well- 
known  Osprey  of  our  coasts,  Ftileo  HalimtuM  of  Linnnus, 
is  the  type  of  the  genus  to  which  the  valuable  .researches  of 
Dr.  Horsfield  in  Java  have  added  a  second  species,  P.  IcH- 
thytretue.  In  this  species,  however,  which  agrees  with 
Pandion  in  the  more  essential  characters,  Mr.  vigors  finds 
a  stroi^  approximation  to  the  fiAowit^^enus.  Halitdttua. 
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mU  bill  h»  mMi,  it  nore  comprsHed  tfaaii  thst  otPamnon, 
<K  «er»farna  ua  leuteUated,  and  tiw  4th  quiU  ftMhw.  u 
ill  ifyUieenlug,  is  the  longent  It  thus  ctands.  in  the  miinion 
at  Mr.  Vigon,  osculant  betwem  the  two  groups.  Tot  the 
deecription  uid  natural  history  of  l^daon  HaliBtus  see 
Bald  BirzzABOt  toL  ill  p.  316. 

The  last  grou^  of  the  Fithtng  Baglt^  aoaovdii^  to  Mr. 
Vigon,  is  oompfwd  in  the  ganos 

HalisDotus  (Savlgny). 

Beak  convex  above.  NoatriU  lunulated,  transverse-  Cere 
sub-hispid.  Tarsi  semiplumed.  Aara^tia  scutellated. 
Toea  free,  the  external  toe  versatile.    Clmot  unequal. 

Mr.Vigon  notices  the  difference  of  this  form  from  Pandion 
in  the  structure  of  the  nails  and  the  more  oompressed  cul- 
men  of  the  bill ;  in  the  tarn,  also,  which  have  the  acrotarsia 
seutallated  and  are  fbaUiend  half  my  below  the  fcnee. 
There  are  several  spedes ;  fbr  instance,  F,  teioQMpAaAtt. 
F.  albietUot  F.  Fomkcerimm,  F.  blagnut  F.  voe(f«r, 
&c.  &c. 

Example,  HalieBttiu  teueocephahte. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  description  of  our  eumple,  it 
may  iM  necessary  witb  Mr.  Bennett's  assistance  lo  dear  up 
tite  confusion  which,  as  he  observes,  has  existed  in  the 
synonymy  of  Halieeetw  albiciUa,  the  'difference  of  the 
colours  of  the  plumage  in  the  various  stages  of'  its  growth 
h«ving  induced  authors  to  record  it  under  several  distinct 
names.  Three  of  these  were  almost  universally  admitted 
till  about  26  years  a^,  when  the  result  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's 
observations  on  the  individuals  kept  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  led  Urn  to  unite  /Woe  ossi^hvuf,  tUbuxaidut,  and 
alUnlla  of  &nelm  under  one  naiu :  subsequent  iuqui^  has 
eonfintod  this  txmeluaioiL  In  the  eeriin  st««;es  of  life  the 
b«ik  of  H,  m&ioUta  ft  of  a  bluish  hom-oolour ;  its  head  and 
neck  deep  brown ;  the  plumage  above,  brownish-black  mixed 
with  whitish  or  ash-«olourM  spots  on  the  back  and  tail. 
In  this  state  it  is  Fiileo  otfifragut  of  systematists.  About 
the  third  or  fourth  year  the  hrad  and  neck  become  ashy- 
brown;  the  beak  gradually  changes  from  bluish  to  pale- 

C"  iw,  the  white  spots  on  the  back  vanish,  and  the  fail 
mea  uniformly  |pwnsh-white.  It  is  now  Falco  albicau- 
due  of  Gmelin,  Petit  Fugargue  of  Buffon,  and  the  Lesser 
WHte-iailai  E€«le  of  Latbun.  In  its  fifdi  yearit  is  oon.e 
to  maturity,  and  the  change  is  complete.  The  head  and 
neck  have  little  of  the  brown  tinge  left,  the  back  is  through 
out  of  a  dusky-brown  intermtn^ed  with  ashy-gray,  and  the 
tail  is  quite  white.  In  this  its  perfect  state  it  is  i-utco 
a&iaUIa,  the  Grande  Pygargue,  the  IFhtte-ttoled  or  Cine- 
reous Eaek.  In  all  the  suges  of  this,  7%^  Great  Sea  Eagle, 
which  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  of  Norihern 
Asia,  the  cere  and  naked  parts  of  the  legs  are  yellow ;  the 
un^  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  upper, 
and  mwe  thickly  interspersed  with  pale  cinereous  spots; 
the  daws  are  completely  blac.k.  (Oonisn*  and  Menagerie 
of  the  Zool.  Soe.  delineated,  vol.  iL) 

We  now  return  to  HalieBStus  leuoocephaltu,  the  Sea 
Eagle,  Bald  Eagle,  White-headed  Eagb,  the  symbol  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr  Bennett,  in  the  work  last  quoted,  remarks,  that  in 
the  OAktcr  stages  of  its  growth  there  is  little  to  distinguish 
this  species  from  the  Great  Sea  Eagle.  M.  Vieillot,  in- 
deed, following  the  example  of  Daudin,  has  united  the 
White-headed  Eagle  to  the  list  of  synaByms  <tf  the 
Great  Sea  Eagle.  '  That  such  a  vaion,  writes  Mr. 
Bennett,  *  is  founded  upon  insufficient  data  is  proved  by 
the  gradual  development  in  the  bird  under  consideration  of 
a  character  which,  after  a  certain  age,  at  once  distinguishes 
it  from  the  remainder  of  its  tribe.  This  character  consists 
in  the  pore  whiteness  ot  its  head  and  neck,  from  whence  it 
has  da-ive'd  the  ^pular  hut  inappropriate  title  of  the  Bald 
Eagle,  by  which  it  is  most  oommonly  known.*  The  young 
are  dotlwd  at  first  with  a  thick  whitish  or  cream-coloured 
cotton-like  down,  and  they  become  gradually  gray  as  the 
development  of  the  true  plumage  goes  on.  In  the  third 
year  the  white  may  be  traced  upon  the  head,  neck,  tail- 
eoverta,  and  tail ;  and  by  th«  end  (tf  the  fourth  year  these 
puts  become  oon^letely  whit^  or  sometimes  tinged  slightly 
with  ereamf«olour.  The  eyoi  which  is  at  first  haset  changes 
to  a  brilliant  stnwH»lour  as  the  head  whitens  (Wilsut). 
'This  aooouDt  of  the  metamorphoses  in  colour  of  the  white- 
headed  sea  eagle.*  says  Mz.  Bennett, '  derived  from  the  per^ 
sonal  observations  or  tlia  accurate  author  of  the  .^nsnooii 
OmUMogg,  hu  bean     a  gnat 


our  own  iaqwetiiHi  in  the  specimen  now  before  us,  vhkdi 
r«nained  for  several  years  in  the  posseanon  of  Mr.  Brookes. 

before  it  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Society. 

*  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  it  was  regarded 
as  the  Common  Sea  Eagle;  and  it  vu  not  until  its  gradual 
change  of  plumage  bad  at  length  rendered  obvious  its  true 
character,  that  it  was  ascertained  to  be  in  reality  a  distinct 
qieeies.  The  same  error  appean  frequently  to  have  existed 
with  regard  to  it;  and  M.  Temmiock  observes  that  the 
onlymark  of  distiijiction  that  can  be  traced  in  it  until  it  has 
assumed  the  adult  oolouri^^  consists  in  the  somewhat 
greater  leng^  of  its  taiL  He  might  however  have  added 
its  smaller  siie,  which  is  probably  one-fourth  less  than  that 
of  the  preceding  bird,  at  the  same  age  and  under  similar 
oircumstanoas.  From  the  obsmations  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  make  upon  the  sulrject.  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
olude  that  the  period  in  which  it  attains  its  full  growtli  and 
peiftct  oolouring  is,  in  this  country  at  least  and  in  captivity, 
two  or  three  yean  longer  than  mat  stated  by  Wilson.  In 
its  immature  fttate,  thu  is  to  say  about  the  third  year,  the 
upper  parts  v/  the  head  and  liody  exhibit  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  dirty  white,  the  separate  feathers  having  a 
ground  of  the  latter  colour,  and  being  deeply  tipped  and 
broadly  barred  along  the  centre  with  the  former.  The 

auill-feathers  and  primary  wing-coverts  are  black,  with 
leir  ahafls  of  a  pale  brown ;  the  secondary  are  considerably 
lighter ;  and  the  tail,  which  projects  in  a  trifling  d^^ee  be- 
yond the  extremities  the  wings,  is  brown  on  the  outer 
quills  aad  of  a  mixed  white  and  brown  on  the  inner.  The 
under  sur&ce,  as  far  backwards  as  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
is  of  a  much  lighter  shade  than  the  upper,  being  of  a  diul 
white,  with  aiunnous  broad  streaks  of  pale  hrown.  In  the 
posterior  part  it  is  of  a  deep  brown,  the  feathen  being  only 
slightly  margined  with  white.  A  similar  hue  prevails  on 
the  upoM-  parts  of  the  legs,  which  are  plumed  smnewhat 
below  tne  knees.  The  beak  is  of  a  dual^  brown ;  the  cere 
and  l»s  of  a  golden  yellow ;  the  iris  somewhat  lighter ;  and 
the  taloos  deep  blackish -brown.  The  latter  are  long, 
strongly  curved,  of  considerable  power,  and  extremely 
sharp  at  the  points.  The  f\ill-grown  bird  measures  upwards 
of  three  feet  in  length  from  beak  to  tail,  and  more  than 
seven  in  the  expanse  of  tia  winga.  Its  beak  is  changed  to  a 
bright  yellow ;  aod  its  liead.  a  {^ter  or  less  proportion  of 
the  neck  (aocording  as  the  bird  is  more  or  less  advanced  in 
age),  and  the  entire  tail,  are  become  perfectly  white.  An 
analogous  change,  as  we  have  before  som.  tafcaa  place  in 
tfaeplumMoof  the  preceding' speaes;  hut  the  head  and 
neck  of  met  bird  always  retain  moR  or  less  of  a  brownish 
tii^  seldom  changing  fully  into  gray,  and  never  turning 
completriy  white.  These  observations  have  been  made 
upon  numerous  individuals,  many  of  tbem  placed  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years  under  the  eyes  of  various  scientific  ob- 
serven :  their  accuracgr  mav  therefore  be  regarded  as  uu* 
questionable.  The  ramainaer  of  tfae  plumage  in  this  state 
is  of  a  deep  brown,  approaching  to  black,  and  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  head  and  tail.  The  colour  of  the  legs,  feet, 
and  talons  remains  nearly  the  same ;  but  the  iris  genaslly 
eontinues  to  assume  a  lighter  and  a  lighter  hue.  Ttie  eyes, 
it  should  be  observed,  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  and 
instead  of  being  placed  in  a  line  parallel  with  that  oT  the 
cheeks,  are  directed  forwards,  so  as  to  form  with  them  a 
eoniidarBble  angle.* 

Habits,  Food,  Beproduetion.-'TbB  naiet  will  find  in  the 
article  Bau>  Bhuahd  an  aooount  of  the  robberies  com- 
mitted by  the  BtUd  Eagle  on  the  latter:  nor  are  its  acts  of 
plunder  conflaed  to  that  bird,  for  it  will  rob  the  vultures, 
and  even,  in  hard  times,  make  tbem  di^rge  their  earriofi 
to  satiate  its  a]^tite.  According  to  Audubon,  it  will 
strike  down  a  swan  and  other  aquatae  birds,  and  now  and 
then  prooue  fish  for  itsdf  by  pursuing  them  m  shallow 
creeks;  it  also  devours  yoimg  pigs,  landis,  ikwns,  and 
putrid  flesh  of  every  daa^iption.  Nissan  is  one  of  its 
ravotirite  haunts,  wfawe  it  watches  for  the  swollen  eareaases 
that  the  cataract  has  wecipitated  down  the  fidls.  Wilsoa 
saw  one  seated  on  a  dead  horse,  hewing  a  wh<de  flock  of 
vultures  at  a  distance  till  it  had  aattsfled  itsdf ;  and.  on 
another  ooeasion,  when  manT  thousands  ot  tree  aqnirtds 
had  been  drowned  in  tbeir  migration  acroas  the  Oluo^  ar  d 
had  collected  hoeta  of  vultures,  the  sudden  appearance  at  a 
Bald  Eagle  sent  them  all  olt  and  the  kept  sole  ptu- 
session  for  many  days.  j 
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Bt^e  luU  not  been  ehoeen  m  the  reprwentatwe  of  our 
fountiy.   He  tsa  bird  of  bod  moral  chaneter;  he  doet  not 

get  his  living  honestly.  You  may  have  seen  him  perched 
on  some  dead  tree,  where,  too  laiy  to  fish  Ibr  himeelt  he 
watches  the  lahoitrs  of  the  flshing-hawk ;  and  when  that 
diligent  bird  has  at  length  taken  a  fish,  and  is  bearing  it  to 
bis  n«9t  fbr  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young  ones,  the 
Bald  Eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from  nim.  Wi^  all 
this  injustice,  he  is  never  in  good  ease,  but,  like  those  among 
men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he  is  generally  poor, 
and  often  veiy  lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a  rank  ooward :  the 
Uttle  King-Bird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  attacks  him 
boldly,  and  drives  him  out  of  the  district  He  is  therefore 
by  no  means  a  pruper  emblem  for  the  Imva  and  honest 
Cincinnati  of  America,  who  have  driven  all  the  King  Birds 
from  our  country;  though  exactly  flt.lhr  that  ofder  ^ 
kni^ts  which  the  French  call  ChmaHtn  ^Imkutrie.' 

With  regard  to  the  Reproduction,  H.  Audubon  says  that 
incubation  commences  in  the  beginning  of  January.  He 
shot  a  female  on  the  17tb  of  that  mont^  as  she  sat  on  her 
eggs,  in  which  the  chioks  had  made  great  progress.  *  The 
nest,*  says  that  author, '  which  in  some  instances  is  of  great 
size,  ia  usually  placed  on  a  very  tall  tree,  destitute  of 
branches  to  a  contiderable  height,  hut  by  no  means  always 
a  dead  one.  It  is  never  seen  on  rocks.  It  is  composed  of 
sticks  from  three  to  Bve  feet  in  length,  large  pieces  of  turf, 
^nk  weeds,  and  Spanish  moss  in  abunwince,  whenever 
that  substance  happens  to  be  near.  When  finished,  it  mea- 
sures ftrom  five  to  aix  feet  in  diameter,  and  lu  great  is  the 
acnumulaiion  materials,  that  it  sometimet  meiasures  the 
same  in  depth,  it  being  occupied  for  a  great  number  of  years 
in  suceMBion,  and  receiving  some  ougmentatiiHi  each  sea- 
son. When  placed  in  a  nued  tree,  between  the  forks  of 
the  branches,  it  is  conspicuously  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
The  eggs,  which  are  from  two  to  fbur,  more  commonly  two 
or  three,  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  equally  rounded  at 
both  ends,  some  of  them  being  occasionally  granulated.  In- 
cubation lasts  for  more  than  three  weeks,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  its  precise  duration,  as  I  have  ob- 
served tbe  female  on  different  occasions  sit  for  a  few  days 
in  the  nest  before  laying  the  flnt  egg.  Of  this  I  assured 
myself  by  climbing  to  the  nest  every  day  in  siiceession, 
during  her  temporary  absence.*  {OrmiJio'<^gieal Biography, 
vol.  t) 

Xooo^.— In  every  part  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, seldom  appearing,  according  to  Audubon,  In  very  moun- 
tainous distriets,  but  preferring  the  k>w  lands  of  the  sea- 
shores,  those  of  the  larger  lakes,  and  the  borders  of  rivers. 
Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  that  the  White-headed  Eagle  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  both  of 
tbe  old  and  new  continent ;  but  that  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
rare  and  occasional  visitant  of  the  former.  It  is  probable, 
he  adds,  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Common  Sea-Eagle 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  have  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  it,  and  remarks,  utat  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
North  America,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  European  species 
seems  to  be  unknown,  it  is  met  with  in  great  abundance. 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  summer 
visitors  to  the  fUr  countiiea,  and  tbe  period  of  its  arrival  baa 
given  the  name  ct  Ma^tM^w  MpMfWm*  or  Eagle  Moon, 
to  the  month  of  If  areh.  *  Tamminek,*  aays  Dr.  Richardson 
(Fimna  Boreali-Ameriama),  *  usi^  for  its  lubitual  resi- 
dence the  regions  within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  and  Wilson  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  found  at  all  seasons  in  tbe  countries  it 
inhabits.  Both  these  aaaartionx  however  require,  I  appre- 
hend, to  be  taken  with  oonsiderable  latitude.  We  did  not, 
on  the  late  expeditions,  meet  with  it  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  (62"  N.  lat),  although  it  is  common  in 
the  summer,  in  the  country  extending  from  thence  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  its.  breeding-plBeee  in  the  latter  district  are 
numerous.  But  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  rivers 
from  which  it  draws  its  principal  supply  of  food  are  frozen 
over,  it  entirely  quits  the  Hudson's  Bay  lands ;  and  if,  after 
that  mriod,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  regions,  it  can 
only  be  on  the  seapcoast;  and  for  a  limitad  time,  while  the 
sea  continues  unfroaen.  .  .  .  It  ia  known  to  breed  as  for 
south  as  Virginia,  but  its  nests  do  not  appear  to  be  so  com- 
mun  within  any  part  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  in  the 
fur  countries.*  The  bird  is  not  mentioned  m  tbe  Supple- 
ment to  Captain  (now  Sir  W.  K.)  Fury's  First  Voyage,  nor 
in  that  to  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Rosa's  Last  Voyage. 

This  bird  is  the  Mo^Uttkew  (name  tat  tbe  nwciea},  IFa- 
pi>1iqium-M08lU8ihm  (Whito-haadod  Ba^a— mKtimUrd)^ 


j|j»HA-Jf«AMtAMe(Blaok-faaaded  E^;.*— imaiatuiw  bird) 
and  HMmttuteA  (Yearling  birda)  of  the  Ctoe  Indiana. 


HMd  ud  bot  of  HaltaNtM  lawuoepbaliu. 

Colonel  Sykes  notes  amonff  the  birds  of  Dukhun  (Deccan) 
Raiieeetut  PonticerianuM,  Falco  Pontieerianue  of  Latham, 
Bruhmmy  Kite  of  the  Europeans  in  India.  The  Colonel 
says  that  it  is  seen  constantly  passing  up  and  down  rivers 
at  a  considerable  height,  but  prepared  to  foil  at  an  instant 
on  its  prey.  Usually  it  seizes  while  on  the  wing,  but  oc 
casionauy  dips  entirely  under  water,  appearing  to  rise  again 
with  difficult)^.  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  ne  adds,  to  suppose  it 
feeds  on  carrion.  On  the  examination  of  the  atomawi  and 
craw  of  many  specimens,  the  oontonts  were  found  to  be  fish, 
and  fish  only,  excepting  on  one  occasion*  when  a  enb  waa 
met  with.    {Zool.  Proc,  April,  1832.) 

There  is  a  beautifril  specimen  of  Halieeettu  Agviot 
Chilian  Sea-eagle,  now  (1837)  in  the  gardens  of  theZoo- 
logical  Society,  in  tbe  Regent's  Park ;  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  Haliaetus  vocifer,  the  Pishing  Eagle  of  the  Cape 
colonists,  in  the  South  African  Museum,  now(t8;i7)exhibit- 
ing  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  last  bird  is  only 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  or  upon  the  banks 
of  large  rivers.  See  the  interesting  Catalogue,  where  it  is  also 
staled  that  Aquila  vuUurina,  also  in  the  Museum,  resorts 
exclusively  to  high  rugged  mountains,  where  it  preys  upon 
the  Hifrax  Cinennt-— the  Dastie  of  the  Cape  eolonuta. 
Dr.  Smith  (Zd(K.  Proe^  Anil,  1833)  had  previously  slated 
that  AtfuiUi  Vemaixii  of  Leaaon  is  irnonjrmous  with  Aqtdla 
tmltunna,  which  had  recently  been  oascnbed  by  M.  Lesson 
as  a  HaUaetuSt  but  that,  it  has  however  none  of  the  habita 
of  the  Fishing  Bagks,  inhabiting  tbe  h'^hest  and  most 
rocky  mountams,  preying  principally  upon  the  animal 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue.  In  the  '  Proceedings'  it  is 
added  that  the  error  probably  arose  from  the  white  baok 
being  concealed,  in  stuffed  specimens,  by  the  wings. 

Leaving  the  Pishing  Eagles,  Mr.  Vigors  proceeda  to 

Circmtua.   (VieiUot)^  j 

Cm  Bubhiiipic.   Tar^  alongatert,  nakad.  Aarotarnm  ra- 
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tiralated.  7be*  soon,  tae  external  Toe  connected  vito  the 
middle  one  at  the  oase.    Clauit  short,  subequaL  This 

StDUB  u  founded  upon  the  well-knowii  Jean  le  Blanc  of  the 
uropcan  continent,  Fiiltso  hraehydaetylus  of  Wolff,  Faleo 
Oaltiau  of  Omelin,  Aquihtto  of  the  Italians.  Here,  Mr. 
Vigors  observes,  we  find  the  exterior  toe  united  to  the 
middle  by  a  short  membrane,  which  is  the  case  indeed  in 
the  greater  portion  of  the  family,  while  in  the  two  lattw 
genera  the  toes  are  all  divided  to  the  origin. 

Detcription. — Circaetu*  brachydaetybu  is,  according  to 
Temminck,  the Falco  brachydactylut  of  WolfT;  AquiUiora- 
chydactyla  of  Meyer ;  Fmce  Gallicut  of  Gmelin ;  Faico 
leucoptt*  of  Becfastein  ;  Aquila  leucamphoma,  Borhh.  Dmt. 
Otn. ;  Le  Joan  le  Blanc  of  Buffon  and  the  French  gene- 
ralljr;  ^tg/« /nm ^/anc  of  Temminck ;  Falco  Terzo  df 
Aquila,  Stor.  deg.  Ucc. ;  and  Kurxxehiger-Adler  of  Meyer. 

Old  Male. — Head  very  large;  below  the  eyes  a  space 
clothed  with  white  down ;  summit  of  the  head,  cheeks, 
throat,  breast,  and  belly,  white,  but  variegated  with  a  few 
spots  of  bright  brown ;  back  and  coverU  of  the  wings  brown, 
but  the  orinn  of  all  the  feathers  of  a  pure  white ;  tail 
square,  gray-brown,  barred  with  deeper  brown,  white  below ; 
tarn  long  and  ^yish-blue,  as  are  the  toea;  beak  black: 
cere  bluish ;  ins  yellow ;  length,  two  feet. 

Female. — Leas  white  than  the  male.  The  head,  the  neck, 
the  hreaat,  and  the  belly,  are  marked  with  numerous  brown 
spots,  which  are  verj'  much  approximated. 

Young. — Upper  parte  darker,  but  the  origin  of  the 
ftathers  pure  white;  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  of  a  red- 
brown,  Uttle  or  not  at  all  spotted  wilh  white;  bands  on 
the  tail  nearly  imperceptible ;  beak  bluish ;  /eet  greyiah- 
whita. 

Food  and  Reproduction, — Lizards  and  serpents,  to  which 
it  gives  the  preference ;  rarely  birds  and  domestic  poultry. 
The  tiftt  ii  built  on  the  highest  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  two 
or  three  in  number,  of  a  lustrous  grev,  and  spotless. 


HMd  ud  bot  of  CiT«Mlub  brftchjrdmctylaa. 

Xoeoiify.— The  great  fir  forests  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
|ln»«»tlM>f  BuroM ;  not  common  in  Germany  and  8wit- 
wnand ;  nre  in  Fnao*  ;,  never  wen  in  Hdlaad.  <Tem- 


ratnck.)    Prmce  Bonaparte  notes  it  as  rather  rare  nc* 

Rome.  Colonel  Sykea  notes  it  among  the  birds  uf  tha 
Dukhun  (Deccan) 

Dr.  Smith's  Circaetut  peetoraUs,  which  undergoes  many 
changes  of  plumage  before  it  arrives  at  maturity  (see  South 
AiricMi  Museum  and  Catalogue),  is  stated  (2!ool.  Proe^ 
April,  1633)  to  be  synonymous  with  Circ.  thoraeinue  of 
Cuvier. 

Mr.  Vigors  next  proceeds  to  the  true 
Aquila  (of  Authors). 
Beak  subangular  above.   Nostrils  rounded.   Cero  sub- 
hispid.    Tarsi  plumed  to  the  toes. 


L«{  mnd  footof  GoUm  lUfto. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  the  predominant  mark  of  dis 
tinotlon  in  this  genus  is  the  tarsi  being  feathered  to  tbt 
toes.  The  culmen  of  the  bill  appeurs  also  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  other  eagles  in  beine  more  angular.  Tlie  species 
Aquila  heUaca  of  Savigny,  Palco  chrysaetos,  and  Fata> 
mevius  of  Linnteus,  Falco  bellicosus  of  Daudin,  with  somo 
others  lately  made  known  to  us,  belong  to  the  group  whid> 
contains  the  most  powerful  birds  of  the  family. 

Example,  Aquila  ckrvsaetos,  the  Golden  Eagle.  Adlf* 
of  the  Germans,  Eryr  Melyn  of  the  antient  British. 
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Detertfiton'  OM  birda. — Summtt  of  the  head  »nd  nape 
vith  uuraimted  feathers  of  a  lively  and  golden-red ;  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  obscure  browu,  more  or  less 
blaekish  aeeording  to  the  a^^e  of  the  individual ;  inside  of 
the  Uttghs  and  fea titers  of  the  tortus  clear  brown ;  never 
OMjf  white  feather*  among  the  scapulars ;  tail  deep  grey, 
barred  with  tolerable  regularity  with  blackiah-brown,  and 
teiminated  at  the  end  by  a  laige  hand  of  that  colour;  beak 
bom-eolour ;  irtt  alvmys  brown  j  eereaxd/eet  yellow.  In 
Ihis  BtaXe  Temmiaek  oonnden  it  to  be  the  Aquilajidva  of 
Meyer ;  Fako  nigsr  of  Gmelin ;  Bilco  fuious  and  FaUo 
CoModenai*  of  Gtnriin;  Falco  chrysaetos  of  Linneeus; 
L'AigU  Baual  of  Bufibn;  Le  Grand  Aisrle,  Gerard,  Tab. 
Elan.;  L'Aigle  Commun  and  VAigU  Boyal  of  Cuvier; 
Jtinsrtail  ma  Golden  Ea^le  of  Latham ;  and  Aquita  ReaU 
d\  Color  leonato  and  Aquila  Rapaee,  Stor.  de^.  Occ 

Young  birds  of  one  and  two  years.  {Ring-tail  Eagle.) 
All  the  plumage  of  a  femiginoui  or  clear  reddish-brown, 
uniform  on  ^  parts  of  the  body;  lower  tail-coverts 
whitish ;  inside  of  the  thighs  and  feathers  of  the  tarsus  of 
a  pure  white ;  tail  quite  whits  from  the  base  to  three-fourths 
of  its  length,  but  afterwards  brown  to  the  end ;  internal 
barbs  uie  ijpiilU  and  of  the  caudal  feathers  pure  white: 
this  nme  colour  occupies  also  the  greatest  part  of  all  the 
faatbeis  of  the  body  from  their  hoae.  la  proportion  as  the 
young  bird  admnoea  in  age  the  colours  d  the  plumage 
beeome  bnwn,  the  white  of  the  tail  occupies  less  space, 
and  tnees  of  Uie  transverse  bars  appear.  In  the  third  year 
the  yonnff  bird  puts  on  his  adult  plumage. 

Variet%e$.~¥v^sXLj  or  totally  white.  iFako  aibus  of 
Gmeiin;  FlUeo  cygnmts  of  Latham;  VJigle  Blanc  of 
BriMon.) 

]R}od  and  Seprodaction.—The  Golden  Eagle  preys  on 
lambs,  fawns,  sc.,  and  oAan  on  large  ^'uda.  Extreme 
Dunger  will  drive  it  to  prey  on  carcasses 

LfOeality. — TbB  great  forests  in  plains,  and  in  a  less 
d^ree  those  in  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  Europe;  yejj 
comnMKi  in  Sweden,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Tyrol,  Francouia, 
and  Suabia;  more  rare  in  Italy  and  Switzerland;  rather 
cManioa  in  Franoe,  in  the  forest  of  Fontunebleau,  in  the 
mountains  wf  Auvergne,  and  on  the  Pyrenees;  rare  in 
Hollend ;  leas  common  in  the  Oriental  countries  than  the 
wecedin^  n>ecie8,  Aquila  heliaca  of  Savigny,  Aguila 
MiperM&«ofTemmiDck.(Temminck.)  According  to  Wilson, 
the  Golden  Eaele  inhabits  America,  and  occurs  from  the 
temperate  to  the  arctic  regions,  particularly  in  the  latter, 
where  it  breeds  on  |urecipitoua  rocks,  always  preferring  a 
mountainous  country.  Dr.  Richardson  (rimna  Boreali- 
Ameriomui)  mentions  it  with  a  query  as  breeding  in  the 
recesses  of  the  suh-*lpine  country  which  skirts  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  as  seldom  seen  farther  to  the  eastward.  *  it 
iSk'  aeya  Dr.  Riehardaon,  *  held  by  the  aborigines  of  America, 
as  it  is  1^  almost  every  other  people,  to  he  an  emblem  of 
miEht  and  eourage.  and  the  young  Indian  warrin  glories 
mhis  ea^  plume  as  the  most  honourable  ornament  with 
which  he  can  adorn  himself.  Its  feathers  are  attached  to 
the  caiumet^  or  smoking  pipes,  used  by  the  Indians  in  the 
edebntion  of  their  solemn  festivals,  which  has  obtained 
A>r  it  the  name  of  the  Calumet  Eagle.  Indeed,  so  highly 
ve  these  ornaments  prized,  that  a  warrior  will  often 
exchange  a  Tbluable  horse  for  the  tail  featherd  of  a  single 
eagle.'  It  is  the  Koeoa  of  the  Cree  Indians.  Dr.  RicbaH- 
BD  observes  that  the  mature  British  Golden  Eagle  has  a 
lUrkish-brown  tail  and  wings,  blackish-brown  bock,  clouded 
«iih  brownish-black,  and  a  {wler  and  bnghter-lxown  head. 
He  had  not  seen  an  American  one  in  this  state,  but  we  do 
not  think  thi^  any  reason  ftv  a  doubt.  Many  other  authors 
nentioB  the  Mgle  and  ring-tails  in  such  terms  as  to  leave 
llie  vtenttt^  of  the  bird  almost  unquestionable ;  and  though 
I^.Rieheidson  says  that  it  is  seldom  seen  fertherto  the 
entwud  than  the  Rocky  Mountains,  M.  Audubon  relatai 
that  he  saw  a  Golden  Eagle  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  besides 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  inhabits 
Riwia,  Iceland,  and  Germany,  and  is  said  to  occur  in 
Noitbem  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  bis 
interesting  History  of  British  Birds,  now  in  the  course  of 
pablication,  thus  sums  up  its  localities  in  our  islands. 
'  The  Golden  Eagle,  though  occasionally  seen,  and  some- 
times obtained,  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  is 
icote  exclusively  oonfined  to  Scotland,  and  its  wsstem  and 
Mthem  iriwn^^-  Some  years  ago  a  speeimen  vraa  killed  at 
BoUQ,  in  8u«ex  it  bis  alio  oocumd,  hut  veiy  nrvly,  in 


Suffolk.  Norfolk,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  NorQiumbor 
land.  Mr.  Mudie,  in  his  '  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British 
Islands,'  has  named  *  the  higher  glens  of  the  rivers  that  rise 
on  the  south-east  of  the  Grampians,  the  high  (.liff  called 
Wallace's  Craig,  on  the  northern  side  of  Lochlee,  and  Craig 
Muskeldie  on  its  south  side,'  as  localities  for  the  Golden 
Eagle.  Mr.  Selby  and  his  party  of  naturalists  observed 
Uiis  species  in  SutUerlandsbire  in  the  summer  of  1834. 
Mr.  Haceillivray,  in  his  detailed  desi^riptions  of  the  rapa- 
cious binb  of  west  Britain,  has  recorded  his  own  observa- 
tions of  this  qwdes  in  Uie  Hebrides ;  and  other  observers 
have  seen  it  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  where  it 
is  said  constantly  to  rear  ils  young.  In  a  direction  west  of 
London  the  Golden  Ea^le  has  been  obtained  or  seen  on 
the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  CorawaU.  In  Ireland,  a 
Ring-tailed  Eagle  (the  young  of  the  Golden)  was  seen  by  a 
party  of  naturalists  in  Connamara  in  the  autumn  of  1835 ; 
and  fi-om  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  vice-president  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Belfast,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  catalwue  and  notes  of  the  birds  of  Ireland,  which  will 
be  constantly  referred  to  throughout  the  work.  I  learn  that 
specimens  of  the  (Solden  Eagle  are  preserved  in  Belfast 
which  were  obtained  in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and 
AnUim.'  The  age  of  the  eagle  is  ^most  proverbial.  One 
that  died  at  Vienna  is  said  to  have  lived  in  confinement 
1 04  years.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  the  Golden  Eagle  amonf 
the  birds  of  the  Dukhun(Deccaii).  His  specimen  differed  so 
slightly  from  the  European  bird  as  not  to  justify  its  sepa- 
ration.   iZool.  Proc»  April,  1832.) 

In  the  catalogue  of  birds  collected  on  the  Ganges  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  in  the  Vindhyian  hills 
between  the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mundela,  on  the 
Nerbudda,  by  Mi^or  James  Franklin,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  we 
find  recorded  an  eagle,  Aquila  Vindhiana,  with  a  query 
whether  it  is  the  Cawnpoor  Eagle  of  Latham  {Zool.  Proc, 
August,  1831).  and  among  Uie  Dukhun  birds,  Aquifa 
b(fasciata  of  SUrdwicke  and  Gray.  (Ind.  Zool.)  A  whole 
rat  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  bird.  A  second  waf> 
shot  by  Colonel  Sykes  at  the  dead  carcass  of  a  royal  tif^r, 
but  it  had  not  fed,  for  the  stomach  was  empty.  Dr.  Smith 
stated  {Zool.  Ptoc,  1833)  that  the  ei^le  from  the  Cane 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Melville, 
and  in  the  Society's  menagerie,  was  not  the  young  of  Aguila 
vulturina  (Daudin),  but  of  Aquila  Choka  (Smith),  ^deo 
rapax  (Temminck).  Specimens  of  Aquila  bellicosa  and 
rapax  are  in  the  South  African  Museum,  as  well  as  of  A, 
vultwina.  The  first  is  onlv  found  in  wooded  districi«, 
preys  upon  small  quadrupeds,  and  has  been  known  to 
pounce  upon  small  antelopes,  and  carry  them  off  entiie  to 
its  nest  A.  rapax,  though  it  principally  preys  on  living 
creatures,  does  not  wholly  reject  carrion,  being  freaueutly 
one  of  the  first  birds  that  an>roaehes  a  dead  animal.  <8ee 
C^alogue  of  South  African  Museum.)  Mr.  Keath  Abbott 
(Zoo/.  ProCi  June.  1834)  notes  among  the  Trebisond  birds 
Aquila  pennata,  inhabiting  Eastern  Surope  and  tha  ad 
jaoent  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Hsmatomis.  (Vigors.) 

Mr.  Vigors,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  (De- 
cember, 1831),  characterized  among  the  species  eomi^ing 
the  '  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Motmtains/ 
drawn  and  Ulhographed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (rould,  the  above- 
named  gentis,  which  Mr.  Vigors  considered  as  exhibitiag  a 
striking  diversity  of  form  among  the  Eaglet. 

Generic  Character.— Beak  rather  strong  suffioiently 
elongated ;  upper  tiumdibte  strait  at  the  base,  very  much 
curved  at  the  apex;  nostrils  oval,  placed  obliquely  in  the 
cere.  Ifings  lone.  sul»ounded ;  the  first  quill  rather  short, 
the  second  and  third  longer,  the  fourth  and  fifth  nearly 
equal  and  longest,  the  rest  gradually  decreasing.  Feet 
rather  weak,  subelongated ;  tarsi  rough,  reticulated  with 
scales ;  toes  rather  short,  reticulated ;  claujs  strong.  TfatI 
sufficiently  long,  somewhat  rounded.  (Vigors.) 

This  group  was  observed  to  bear  a  near  affini^  to  the 
genus  fimdton  in  the  ahvae  of  the  bill.  win»,  and  the 
rugose  reticulated  stales  of  the  tarn,  but  to  differ  from 't 
in  Uie  comparative  length  and  weakness  of  the  logs  and 
claws,  as  wdl  as  in  having  the  nails  grooved  undmieBth, 
and  not  convex  as  in  the  latter  group.  To  this  genus  be- 
longt  the  Meo  Baeka  (Latham)  bf  Africa,  and  the  ManiUn 
bird  then  lately  desoribtd  in  the  Proeeedings  (page  96>* 
und^r  thenameof  AifooAoloiprAit.  These,  bora  the  ap. 
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pttrent  muaess  of  tbrir  limbs,  had  hitWto  nneraUy  been 
mnked  amoii^  tbe  buzzards ;  although  from  the  description 
of  the  courageous  habits  of  the  Baeha  Faieoti,.ihe  only  one 
veil  known  of  the  group,  doubts  had  been  expressed  of  the 
propriety  of  ranking  them  with  ihat  tribe.  Mr.  Vigors 
aUKested  the  subfamily  of  Eagles  as  a  more  appropriate 
station  for  them ;  where,  united  by  many  important  cha- 
racters to  Pandtm,  they  apparently  led  off  by  the  length  of 
their  toTti  to  the  genus  Limnaetus  (*  Memoirs  of  ^r  S. 
Raffles,'  Append.,  p.  648)  and  others  of  the  long-le^ed 
Eaglet.  The  three  species  of  the  group  were  exhibited, 
their  general  similarity  in  colour  and  markings  pointed  out, 
and  toeir  specific  differences  explained.  These  consist 
chiefly  in  size.  Htsmat.  holotpiltu  being  one-third  smaller 
than  H.  Baeha  i  while  H.  tmdiUattu  (which  is  2  ftet  7 
inches  in  length)  considerably  •xceeda  the  latter.  The 
first  is  spotted  all  over  tho  body,  the  second  only  on  the 
abdomen,  while  the  third  ia  marked  by  spots  on  the  wing- 
coverts,  and  by  ocelli  bearing  an  undulated  appearance 
upon  the  abdomen,  the  breast  also  being  crossed  by  undu> 
lating/cueup.  A  specimen  of  H.  undulatut  was  afterwards 
(January,  1832)  exhibited  from  Mr.  Hodgson's  Nepaul  col- 
lection.   It  agreed  accurately  with  that  which  had  been 

Ereviously  exhibited,  except  in  size ;  the  present  specimen 
eing  about  one-third  longer.  From  this  difference  in  size 
it  was  conjectured  to  be  a  female.  Colonel  Sykes  identified 
a  spocimen  shot  in  the  Dukhun  (Deocan)  with  Heema- 
tomie  Baeha,  (Zool.  Proc.) 

Description  of  H.  undulatut  (male  and  female  probably). 
Bocjft  and  trin^f  intense  brown;  Aeoti crested,  the  feathers 
white  at  the  base,  of  a  dark  brown,  Deaii;^  approaching  to 
black  at  the  end,  the  hind  ones  being  margined  with  a  light 
nAma  band  at  the  apex.  The  m'n^-oopartt  near  the  earpal 
joint  deep  brown,  marked  with  small  white  spots;  gwiZ- 
fira^ier*  lusoous,  darker  at  the  apex,  and  marked  wilJi  white 
towards  the  base  of  the  interior  web ;  the  cere,  base  of  the 
beak,  and  legs,  yellow;  elatOM  black.  (Vigors,  in  Gould's 
*  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalava  Mountains.*) 


UKMirtandB  udabtu^  bom  tM  work  «bm  quotad,  oy  peimiMua. 
*  • 

Short-winged  Eagles. 
Harpyia.  (Cuvier.) 

Ssak,  above,  convex.  Upper  mandible  dightly  toothed. 
l^oitrtis  semilunar,  transverse.  Tarsi  elongated,  venr 
itrong,  tethered  at  the  base.  Jcrotartia  scutdlated. 
CfaiM  l(»g,  very  strong,  acute. 

Ati  Vigors,  in  placing  ffantyia  next  to  Aquila,  observes 
that  the  former  equals  the  latter  in  sise  and  powers  of 
body.  Its  tarsi,  he  remarks,  are  strong,  thick,  partly 
plumed,  with  aeutellstsd  oeraterm.  The  norw  are  elon- 
satad,  appaimtly  semilunar,  ud  pleoed  ttanivenefy  on  the 


oere.  The  upper  mandiUe,  he  addi,  leems  tc  keveaBoIek 

somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  true  RJesns.  tfp9 
is  Faloo  imperialis  of  Shaw. 

This  powerfril  bird  is  the  Orande  Hanu  tTAmtriqua  M 
the  French,  Aqmla  coronada  of  the  Kwntsh,  Faleo  de- 
structor of  Daudin,  Aigle  dettrueteur  of  Soonini.  Grand 
Aigle  de  la  Gitiane  of  Mauduyt,  Harvyia  duiruetor  at 
Cuvier.  Mr.  Vigors  states  with  truth  tnat  much  oonfiisioD 
has  arisen  as  to  the  synonyms  of  this  bird,  and  even  as  to 
the  characters  of  die  genua.  Mr.  BemiMt  has,  in  our 
opinion,  well  cleared  this  oonfuion  away,  and  we  therafbce 
select  his  synonymy. 

'  M.  Temminck,*  says  the  last-mentioned  zoologist  (Gar 
dens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoologieal  Society  delineated, 
vol.  II),  *  the  latest  vritv  on  this  magnificent  bird,  posi- 
tively denies  its  identity  with  the  Vvltur  harpyia  at  Lin- 
naus,  and  the  crowned  eagle  (yultur  eonnahu)  of 
Jaoquin,  on  the  singular  ground  tlttt  those  names  indicate 
a  smaller  bird  with  longer  and  more  slender  l^a.  Now 
Linnipus,  who  borrowed  his  original  deaeription  of  the 
harpy  from  Hernandez,  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  that 
writer,  that  it  is  equal  in  size  to  a  common  ram ;  and 
Jaequin  states  his  bird  to  have  measured  Aill  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  height  in  its  natural  sitting  posture,  and  almost 
two  inches  in  the  diameter  of  its  l^s.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  descriptions  of  Hernandez  and  Jaequin,  making  in 
the  case  of  the  former  some  little  allowanee  fbr  exaggera- 
tion, without  feeling  a  conviction  that  they  both  refer  to  the 
bird  now  under  considoation.  That  of  the  latter  author  in 
mrticulat  is  admirably  characteristic.  Limueus  originally 
rounded  his  species  on  the  indieation  given  by  Hernandez 
in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  *  S3rBtem*  he  suggested  a  compari- 
son between  it  and  a  bird  seen  by  a  (KenClnobebly  a  pupil, 
in  the  Royal  Menagerie  at  Murid,  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  description  given,  to  have  been 
just  It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  edition  txt  hii  immortal 
work  that  he  introduced  a  slight  conftision  by  adding  te 
the  citation  ftmn  Hernandez,  to  the  account  furnished  by 
his  friend,  and  to  some  particulars  extracted  from  Jaoqum  h 
then  unpublished  description  oS  his  suppMed  species,  a 
synonym  from  Marcgrave.  which  can  alone  justify  M.  Tem- 
minek's  criticism.  We  restore  without  hesitatkm  both 
these  synonyms  of  Linnsus  and  Jaequin.  exduding  only 
from  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Syti^ma  Naturee  the  re- 
ferences to  Marcgrave  and  his  copyists.  With  the  fVter 
harpyia  of  Linnnus  and  the  VtUtm"  eoronatus  of  Jaequin 
are  necessarily  included  among  ^e  synonyms  of  the  Harpy 
ei^le  the  Fhfoo  harpyia  and  we  Afeo  .^wqttim  of  Gmelin, 
by  whom  the  trivial  name  assigned  by  Jaequin  to  his  bird 
was  changed  on  account  of  its  introddbtim  into  a  genus  in 
which  tlmt  a))pellation  was  pre-occupied.  In  the  year  1778, 
Mr.  Dillon  observed,  in  the  Menagerie  of  Buen  Retire  at 
Madrid,  a  species  of  eagle,  which  he  imagined  to  be  *  an 
undescript  kind  not'  taken  notice  of  by  Linnnus.'  This 
bird,  which  he  figures  in  his  Travels  through  Spain  nndn 
the  name  of  the  Crested  Falcon,  is  evidently  of  tbe  same 
species  with  the  harpy,  although  the  representation  is 
rudelv  executed,  and  in  some  respocts,  as  for  example  the 
length  of  the  beak,  grossly  caricatured.  We  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  specimoi  seen  by  him  was 
identieal  with  that  described  hyXinnaBua  from  the  same 
menagerie  twenty  years  before,  were  it  not  that  tbe  latter 
bird  is  expressly  called  Mexican,  while  Uut  of  Mr.  DiUon 
is  stated  to  have  come  from  the  Oaracaa.  For  this  reason 
Dr.  Latham  introduced  it  into  fabi  Synopsis  under  the  nana 
of  the  Caracca  Falcon. 

*  Gmelin,  quoting  fh>m  Latham,  soon  after  latinized  its 
former  name  into  Falco  cristatus,  and  this  mav  therefore 
be  added  to  the  Bynonyms  of  our  bird,  of  whioi  Mr.  DQ- 
lon's  was  the  first  published  figure.  The  next  original 
descnber  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  was  Mauduyt,  who  also  re- 
garded his  specimens  as  nondescript,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  Grand  Aigle  de  la  Guiane,  from  the  countrr 
whence  they  were  obtained.  To  these  birds,  which  formed 
rart  of  the  collection  of  tlie  Paris  Museum,  Daudin.  in  his 
Ornithology,  published  in  I8U0.  applied  the  scientific  ap- 
pellation FtUeo  destructor;  and  the  names  given  by 
thciie  two  writers  have  been  generally  adopted  cm  tlw  con- 
tinent of  Europe  as  the  only  ones  certainly  app'.'cable  ts 
the  species.  M.  Sonnini  seems  doubtful  whether  or  not  to 
regard  tbe  two  specimens  desoibed  by  him  as  distinei 
speeifls,  and  names  the  one         dmtruetmtr,  and  the 
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Brand  Jhg*0d»  la  Qmmt;  bat  then  aeenu  no  ra^ 
lldent  leuon  Ibr  their  seputttioo.  Dr.  8haw*s  JWeo  itnp»- 
notff  is  founded  «■  tUe  mdioBtion  cMrSonaini.  In  &U  pi> 
bability  the  CruUd  Eagle  Stedmen's  '  Expedition  to 
SuriDim,'  ipokcn  of  M  a  veiy  strong  and  fierce  bird,  belongs 
10  the  same  species.  Figures  of  the  harpr  are  likewise 
gifin  by  M.  Guvier  in  his  *  R^ne  Animal,  by  M.  Yieillot, 
m  ibe  secoad  edition,  of  the '^Nouveau  Dictionneire  des 
Sciences :'  tnd  by  M.  Temminck.  in  his  *  PUneheft  Colo- 
rife).'  Those  of  the  two  ^t-named  works  are  strikingly 
chuactenstio.  That  of  the  *  Dictionnaire'.  exhibits  the  crest- 
feaihen  equally  and  stiffly  elevated  round  the  hB<^  part  of 
the  bead,  a  state  in  which  we  have  never  seen  them  in  our 
bird,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  laxity,  and  the  lower 
positioD  of  the  middle  ones,  we  doubt  their  power ,  to 
unime.  It  is  right  however  to  remark,  that  the  crest  is 
slated  by  Linnaus  and  other  authors  to  poseew  this  power 
of  elevation  round  the  head  in  form  of  a  crown,  an  orna- 
ment alluded  to  in  the  Spanish  name  of  the  bird,  Aqidla 
eoronada,  and  in  the  trivial  appellation,  cormatut,  affixed 
Id  the  species  by  Jacquin.  We  believe  that  ve  have  now 
Tesiored  to  this  bird  all  the  original  eynonyms  which  un- 
questionably belong  to  it  The  original  descriptions  of 
Hemandei.  Linneeus,  Jacquin,  Mauduyt,  Daudin,  and 
Sonnini,  and  the  6gures  of  Dillon,  Shaw,  Cuvier,  Vieillot, 
and  Temminck,  are  such  as  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  minds 
or  the  accuracy  of  the  references  to  those  authcn.  We 
have  purposely  abstained  from  mentioning  others  which 
bare  been  oocasionaUy  quoted,  but  which  either  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  aatiaactoiily  determined,  or  are  evidently 
(bunded  on  mietakew  Of  the  former  class,  the  Ouyra- 
Ouatm  of  Lery,  or  Royal  Bird  of  Prey  of  Brazil,  may 
serre  as  an  example ;  of  the  latter,  the  C^qtdn  and  T^oru 
of  Molina.' 

Deicription  fadult). — Head  with  thick  downy  plumage, 
of )  light  slaty-gray.  Crett  arising  from  the  back  part,  of 
Dumerous  broad  feathers  increasing  in  length  towards  the 
middle  line  of  the  head,  and  thus  assuming  a  rounded  form, 
of  a  dull  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  margin  of 
^7  OD  the  lips  of  the  longer  feathers,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive tinge  of  the  same  colour  on  those  of  the  sides:  This 
etest  is  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  feathers  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  when  the  bird  is  ouiet,  but  is  capable  of 
being  derated  at  right  uigles  with  toem  upon  any  sudJen 
exdiement  In  this  state,  to  an  observer  placed  in  iJront 
<^  the  bird,  the  middle  feathers  of  the  crest  are  nrely 
nsible,on  account  of  their  being  inserted  mueh  lower  down 
tban  the  lateral  ones ;  while  the  latter,  convei^iog  on  either 
side,  fbrm,  as  it  were,  two  lax  ear4ik«  processes.  Below 
ibe  crest,  the  whole  of  the  back  and  inif^g',  together  with  a 
ir^  collar  round  the  fiwe  part  9f  th*  weft  blaek,  each  of 
ihe  feathers  of  the  back  terminating  in  a  narrow  transverse 
uwevhat  lighter  streak.  Under  tur/aiXt  fltom  the  breast 
backwards,  pure  white;  plumage  of  tiw  legs  white  with 
blackish  transverse  ban.  7*012  with  four  transverse  black 
^ds.  of  about  equal  loettdifa  with  tiu  four  alternating 
*bitidi  or  aab-eoloured  spaoes;  the  tin  liglit  ^h.  (Ben- 
nett) 

Immatun  bird. — Upper  parte  motded  with  brown  ^ray 
ud whitish;  cheek*,  oeeipiU,  Mroo^  and  under parU  lu[ht 
P^.  with  a  few  black  feathers  in  front  of  the  neofc  and 
*iM  large  irr^idar  black  spots  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
nHkce  w  the  tml-feathert  on  a  light  ash-coloured  ground. 
^^sleo imperialis,  Shaw) ;  (Vieillot,  young  female?).  Back 
ud  wiiigt  grayish  fhwn-colour,  irregularly  marbled  and 
■potted  with  black ;  eotlar  ashy-fttwn,  more  or  less  spotted 
black;  bars  crossing  the  leg*  fewer  and  more  irre- 
E^>r;  all  the  tower  part*  whitish-fawn  sprinkled  with 
^ker  ipots;  upper  sunace  of  tail  ash -coloured,  with  small 
Dlukiih  spots ;  patches  of  black  mark  the  places  of  the 
Allure  bands  which  gradually  increase  at  each  change ; 
)UMler  tur&ce  whitish,  dotted  with  fawn.  (Temminck.) 

(Bird  fiirther  advanced.)  Collar,  cre*i,  back,  and  wing' 
almost  unifwmly  gray ;  quill-feather*  of  the  win^ 
Dbek;  wtder  emfaioe  of  body  dirty  white ;  each  of  the  tml- 
faUhtrt  markvl  beneath  by  fbur  uioe  blaek  patches  oruss- 
iDg  its  thtft  and  occupying  about  hatr  iu  width.  (Bennett.) 

^^pper  taandible  very  thick  at  the  bas^  straijght  for  some 
<i«tance,  and  suddenly  curving  downwards  with  a  strong 
^  towards  the  shairp  point;  loioer  mandible  straight, 
>boTt  and  bhmt ;  noeinl*  transvorse  and  oval ;  wing*  when 
dowd  not  nMhingbqKmd  the  middle  of  the  foi^  which  la 
■"Bdsdatflwastmi^;       foath««d  ob  Oa  iqper  put 


of  their  anterior  snrfoce  only,  the  rest  naked  and  ntieii' 
lated ;  talon*  extremely  strong,  internal  and  posterior  ones 
very  long.  Mr.  Bennett  observee  that  in  some  of  these 
characters,  as  for  instance  the  nakedness  of  the  legs,  the 
harpy  approaches  the  Bea-e^;les;  but  it  differs  from  them 
in  many  essential  points,  and  in  none  more  remarkably 
than  in  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  and  the  robustness  of  it» 
legs  and  talons ;  the  former  cluuracter  rendering  it,  like  the 
short-winoed  hawks,  more  adapted  for  preying  near  the 
surfece  of  the  ground  on  gallinaceous  birds  and  quadruped^ 
and  the  latter  enabling  it  to  carry  off  a  prey  <k  muc^  greater 
magnitude. 

^o&tVf.—The  harpy  is  stated  to  be  a  solitary  Inrd,  fre- 
(|nenting  the  thickestforests,  where  it  feeds  upon  Uie«fo()W 
it  also  preys  on  fltwns  and  oOxest  young  quadrupeds.  Son- 
nini  observed  it  littii^  motionleas  and  uttering  no  cry,  <m  a 
high  tree  cm  the  banb  of  the  Orapu.  Hemandei  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  detract  from  the  powers  of  the  bird,  for  he 
says  that  i*  will  iitack  the  moet  fierce  beasts,  and  even  man 
himself  j  and  he  further  states  that  it  may  be  trained  like  a 
hawk  to  pursue  game.  Linnsus  gives  the  bird  credit  for 
strength  sufficient  to  split  a  man's  skull  with  a  xingle  blow 
(unioo  ictu)  Tlvae  accounts  of  its  prowess  must  ^  taken 
with  some  grainc  of  allowance,  but  that  the  bird  is  very 
powerful  is  without  doubt.  Jacquin'^  specimen  was  found 
dead  in  the  ship  that  was  conveying  it  to  Europe,  and  its 
death  WW  with  some  probability  attributed  to  the  sailors, 
whose  monkeys  the  ea^  had  destroyed.  When  these  ani- 
mals gambolled  too  near  its  cage  they  were  seiied  by  its 
talons  and  deroured  with  almost  all  their  bones,  biU  not 
their  skin,  which  the  bud  invariably  stripped  oK  Hie 
harpy  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hesketh,  consul  at  Ma- 
ranham,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  brought 
to  England  by  Claptain  (now  Major)  Sabine,  by  whtHn  it  was 
presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  transferred  it 
to  the  Zoological  Socie^  to.  wfcdBe  collection  at  the  Rent's 
Park  it  now  (1837)  is,  is  said  ta  have  destroyed  and  eaten  a 
king  of  the  vultures  {Saroorampku* Ftipa)  while  on  its  pas- 
sage to  England.  After  its  anivd  a  cat  was  put  into  its 
cage,  and  the  eagle,  wifli  one  blow  of  its  immense  foot, 
broke  its  back. 

LocaKtie*. — ^Mexioo  (Hernandez,  Linnseut,  and  others) ; 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Magdalene,  in  New  Granada 
(Jacquin);  Caracas  (Madrid  specimen)-  Gnian8(Sonuini) 
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Uorphnus  (Curier.) 
£«aA  convex  above;  nmtril*  elliptical;  tern  elerated, 
rather  slender;  oerotania  soutellated;  toe$  rather  ihort; 
ciawt  acuf* 

Mr.  Vigi.-s  obser^'es,  that  this  genua  differs  from  Harpyia 
in  its  more  slender,  lengthened,  and  scutellated  turti,  and 
Uie  comparative  veaknefia  of  its  toes.  It  is  separated  into 
tvo  leetiona,  aa  the  forn'.are  plumed  or  otherwise ;  among 
ihe  former  H.  Cuvier  arransea  RUeorut  oeeipitalit,  omaittM, 
and  aibuemtot  Daudin,  aiM  F.maeuiota  ofVieillot ;  among 
the  latter,  F.  OuianentiB  of  Dtiudin,  sod  F.  UrubtHnga  ih' 
Gmelin.  SpixMtu*  of  Vieillot  oorresponda  with  this  group. 
« 

Tarsi  naked. 

Vxample,  AfornAmi*  Urubitifig<^  Faleo  Urubitinga  of 
Crmelin,  Aquila  BratiUmtit  of  Brisson.  BratiUan  Eagle 
of  Latham,  l^mbUh^a  of  Marcgrava,  Willughbj,  Ray*  and 
othora.  The  foUoving  la  Willugnby's 

DeteripHon. — This  bird  is  li  kt*  aii  eagle  of  the  bigness  of  a 
goose  of  six  months  old.  It  hath  a  thick  hooked  black  beak ; 
a  yellowish  skin  (cere)  about  the  nosthrils ;  great  sparkling 
aquiline  eyes;  a  great  head;  yellow  legs  and  feet;  four 
toes  in  each  foot,  disposed  after  the  usual  Aianner ;  crooked, 
long.  Mack  talons  ;  lai^e  wings ;  a  broad  tail.  It  is  all  over 
covered  with  dusky  and  blackish  feathers ;  yet  the  wings 
are  waved  with  ash-colour.  The  tail  is  nine  inches  long, 
white  for  six,  the  end  for  three  inches  being  black ;  how- 
beit  in  the  verv  tip  there  is  again  a  little  wbite. 

Youru  qf  the  yrar.— Blackish  yellow  below;  the  centre 
of  each  feather  marked  with  blackish  hrowu  tear-like  spots ; 
throat  and  cheeks  with  brown  stria  on  a  whitish  ground. 
Locality,  Braiil  and  Guiana,  when  it  is  said  to  seek  itspny 
on  inundated  places 
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Tarsi  feathered. 
Example. —JforpAnu*  oocipiUUi*,  FtUoo  ocdpitalu  of 
Daudin,  L*jligle-aiUour  noir  hvppi  ^Afriquet  and  Hv^ 
part 

i^Menpfion.— Size  of  a  crow ;  black,  with  a  long  crest  or 
toft  dapaadant  ttvm  the  ocdput;  tarsi,  edge  of  Uie  wing, 
«»lbwdt  on  tha  tail,  whitish.  Loeali^,  Aliica. 


Hn4  mt  hot  af  UwiteM  «aal|«rifak 

C}'mindis  (Cuvier). 

Beak  convex  above ;  nottriU  nearly  olosed,  rimiionD, 
tarti  short,  aemipalmated. 

Distinguished  by  their  short,  half-plnmed,  and  nuist- 
lated  tartit  and  more  particularly  by  their  nostrils  beirij 
nearly  closed,  and  bearmg  the  appearance  of  ansrroviht 
or  channel. 

« 

Acrotarsia  soutellated. 
Kxampla.— Cymtndit  hamatui  Fdlco  hamatut  of  Illi§er.  I 
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Dn»mption.—(  AAull)  upper  mat.dibl/i  extremely  hooked ; 
C9re  and  feet  yellow ;  all  the  plumage  umfbrm  lead  colour: 
Length  IS  inches  8  lines  French. 

Yimng  tkeyear. —  Plumage  sombre  brown,  each  feather 
Dordtfied  and  blotched  with  red:  summit  of  the  head  and 
dmkt  marked  with  yellowish  dongated  spots ;  a  yellowish 
bend  below  the  eyes;  front  of  the  neek  whitish.  Locality, 
BraxiL 

«  • 

AcYotarsia  leticalated. 

Example,  Cymndia  CaymnentU,  RUeo  Caymaeiuu  of 
Gmelin,  Petit  autour  de  Cayenne. 

Detcription. — Summit  or  the  head  ash-coloured;  back 
(manteau)  brown,  barred  with  deeper  brown ;  belly  white; 
tail  ffrey,  barred  with  white  beneath ;  feet  ash-ooloured. 
Locality,  Cayenne. 


U«d  ud  fcot  of  CyndDdla  CiqwiiitHU. 

Asturina  (Vieillot). 
Beak  convex  above ;  nostrils  lunulate ;  tarsi  short,  some- 
what slender;  clairs  long,  very  acute. 
Example,  Atturina  cinerea. 

^«erfp/ton.— Bluish  aah-colour;  whitish  bands  on  the 
under  pan  of  the  body;  ttal  traversed  by  two  black  stripes, 
white  at  the  point;  beak  blue  below;  cere  blue;  feet 
yellow.    Locality,  Guiana. 

Mr.  Vigors  ol»er\es,  that  it  is  among  these  short-tDinged 
Eagtet  that  the  greatest  difficulty  prevails  in  deciding  on 
their  immediate  artinities.  Being  for  the  most  part  extra- 
Kuropeun,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  general  examina- 
tion, their  manners  also  being  but  liitle  noted,  and  the  cha- 
racters on  which  we  depend  for  forming  our  decision  re- 
spectine  their  atlinitiea  being  for  the  most  part  passed  over 
in  the  descriplions  given  of  them,  it  is  only  by  conjecture 
lhat  we  can  assign  them  a  place  in  the  general  arrange* 
ment.  Of  this  nature,  ha  remarks,  is  the  genus  la^t  de- 
scribed. The  same  difficulty,  he  adds,  extends  to  several 
other  described  species  of  ine  Fiilconidee,  which  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  the  group  of  shart-tringed  Eaglet,  al- 
though they  have  been  assigned  a  different  locality  by  the 
authors  who  have  described  them.  Among  these  is  the 
Fair.o  Baeha  of  Daudin,  which  has  been  general)  ranked 
with  the  Buzzards.  Its  short  wingd  and  len^hened  bill, 
however,  seem,  according  to  Mr.  vigors,  to  bnng  it  among 
the  present  group  of  the  Eagles;  and  its  habits,  as  de- 
scribed to  him  by  Dr.  Hon>field,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
closely  observing  them  in-  the  Island  of  Java,  where  the 
birds  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  do  not  in  any  respect 
correspond  with  the  Buzzjrd  tribe.  Mr.  Vigors  would 
place  it,  together  with  F.  ulbidue  of  Cuvier,  near  those 
•pecies  of  the  genus  Cymindit  which  are  distinguished  by 
P  C,  No  617. 


Bamd  mmI  foot  of  Aitnrliifc  divtea. 

the  reticulated  ocTV/arWo,  if  not  in  that  genus  itsdt  Ha 
has,  indeed,  some  doubts  whether  most  of  the  short-winged 
FiUconides  at  present  placed  amone  the  Buzzards,  such  as 
F.  buson  and  F.  tacniro  of  Daudin,  F.  ptecilonotue  of 
Cuvi^,  &c.,  may  not  be  more  properly  removed  to  a  situa- 
tion between  the  short-winged  juigies  and  the  Hoicks, 
with  both  of  which  they  seem  to  have  a  considerable  affinity. 
There  is,  continues  Mr.  Vigora,  another  group  which  also 
appears  allied  to  the  present  distinguished  by  a  rather 
meble  and  ebiwated  bUl,  short  wings,  and  slender,  lengths 
ened  tarti,  feathered  to  Uke  toes.  It  includes  F.  Ummeettu 
of  HMsfield  {ZooL  Res.,  No.  6.  PI.  Col.  134),  F.  nivetu  of 
Temminek  (Pi.  Col.  127),  and  F.  atricapilbis  of  Cuviw 
(PI.  Col.  79.)  These  appear  to  he  strongly  allied,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  if  not  to  appertain,  to  the  before- 
mentioned  genua  Morphnus.  F.  tyrartmu  of  Prince  Maxi- 
milian (PI.  Col.  73)  bears  dso,  Mr.  Vigors  thinks,  a  strong 
similitude  to  the  same  group,  though  partially  diflbrlng  in 
external  characters. 

2.  Suh-fiunily  Aedpitrina  (Hawks). 
Beak  short,  hooked  from  the  base;  viage  short,  fourth 

qitiU  longest 

'The  short  wings  of  the  last  groups,'  writes  Mr.  Vigm, 
'  lead  us  to  the  present  division  of  Hawks,  all  of  which,  a 
considerably  exteniive  tribe,  are  characterized  by  their 
wings  extending  no  further  than  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of 
their  tail.  The  fourth  quill-feather  is  the  longest,  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  gradually  exceeding  each  other  in  length. 
In  .this  division  we  may  observe  that  the  upper  mandible, 
though  not  furnished  with  distinct  teeth  like  the  true 
Eilcdnt,  has  the  festoon  or  prominence  that  generally  sup* 
{dies  its  vl««  more  strong  and  angulu  than  is  usual  among 
tbew  trmes.  In  some  or  the  Aeetpitres  this  is  particuhiriy 
distinguishable.  The  sub-family  we  have  just  auitted  in 
dudes  all  the  birds  of  the  present  femily  in  which  the  beak 
is  straight  at  the  base,  and  hooked  only  at  the  apex.  Wa 
now  enter  upon  the  first  of  those  groups  where  the  hfll  is 
curved  from  the  base,  a  character  that  extends  through  the 
remainder  of  the  Falcomd*B.  tt  may  be  observed,  tlut  this 
character,  which  thus  separates  the  Aunily  into  two  depart- 
ments, was  equally  noticed  as  a  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  species  known  to  the  antients.  Pliny,  apparently 
referring  to  it  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  di- 
vides the  group  into  his  two  departmuits  of  JaMiA  ud 
Aeeipilret.  It  is  ftrom  adoptBi8i>tmbaV4*iA^^ 
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the  fttmily,  that  M>  Brisson  instiluted  his  'tvo  leading 
dirisiona^  to  wluBh  he  assigned  coiresponding  denomina^ 
tions.* 

Deedalion  f Savigny). 

Beak  slnrt ;  tarsi  moderate ;  aero$ar8ta  reticulated ;  type 
F.  caehinnam  of  Linnteus,  and  F.  melanopt  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Vigors  adopts  the  name  which  was  conferred  by  M. 
Savigny  on  the  whole  of  the  «ub-fiimilTi  for  the  insent  di^ 
vision  of  it 

Example,  DtEdalion  metanopt. 

Detcnption. — (Adult  m^e)  white,  ^amed  with  black  on 
the  neck  and  breast;  back,  wing»,  and  tail,  deep  black,  the 
last  with  a  white  stripe,  and  terminated  wiUi  white ;  Uiere 
ate  dots  of  the  same  ocdour  on  the  coverts  of  the  wingt ; 
eer»  and  lorn  reddish.  Locality,  Gniaua.  The  form  may 
be  illustrated  by  the 


Read  ud  Ibot  of  DBdolioa  ochipiwtfc 

Astur  (Bechstein). 
Beak  short ;  nettriU  suhoral ;  tarsi  moderate ;  aenUgrtia 

EcuteUated. 

Iff.  Vigors  observes,  that  Astur  is  a  title  whi(^  has  been 
applied  to  ihe  whole  group,  but  which  may  be  confined  to 
chose  whose  larsi,  moderate  in  length,  have  their  acroiarsta 
seutellated  or  oovered  with  broad  and  even  scales.  He  con- 
siders our  Euiofean  speciea,  Falct  pa/wniforitts  of  Linnieus, 
as  the  type;  to  whioli  may  be  added  F.  Nova  HoUundies  of 
Lfclham,  and  a  considerable  number  ^oonoBponding  species 
from  eveiy  quirtnr  of  ihe  globe. 

Exunpte,  Asiw^wUum&trius. 

DeKnpiion.  -  This  i«  the  Autour  and  Atour  <^  the 
Frmefa;  Atlore  (Zioan.)  and  Giri/ako  (Bonaparte),  Spar- 
viere  da  columbe  and  Sparviere  Terzuolo  of  the  Italians ; 
Grosser  gerfeilter  Hdek  and  HmurhaindU  of  the  Ger^ 
inans ;  Gotkatdt  ti  the  modem,  and  Hsbog  Marthin  of  the 
antient  British. 

K  ftitl-gniwn  female  measures  from  twenty-three  to 
tveuty-finir  inows  in  len^fa ;  the  males  one-fourth, 
and  sometimes  one-third  less;   but  when  adult,  the 

tluroage  is  nearly  similar.  The  beak  is  horn-colour  or 
luifth-blaek ;  the  cere  and  irides  yellow ;  the  top  of  the 
Dead,  the  whole  of  the  buck,  upper  surface  of  the  wines. 
Mtd  lail-feaihexa,  dark  greyiah-brown :  in  females  ue 
whMar  toiliuBa  te  alem-bnwn;  Ihe  upper  sujAoe  vf  the  j 
un  SnOers  lanaB  with  darker  brown;  a  band  paisiiv  I 


oTor  the  lore,  eyes,  cheeks  and  ear-coverts;  the  nape  the 
neck,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  nearly  whit4,  wilb  I 
spots,  transverse  bars,  and  undulatini;  lines  of  dull  black;  ' 
under  tail-coverts  white;  loie,  cheeks,  ana  ear-COT*ena,  | 
greyish-brown,  forming  an  elonr,at«d  dark  patch  on  the 
aide  of  the  head;  the  legs  and  toes  yellow;  the  cUwi 
hhick. 

Yotmg  birds  have  the  beak,  cere,  and  eyes,  nearly  similar 
to  those  of  the  old  birds ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and 
ear-coverts,  femi|;inous  white,  each  feather  darker  in  the 
middle ;  back,  wmgs,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  brown,  nuu^  | 
gined  with  buff;  upper  surface  of  the  toil-feaUiers  with  five 
hands  of  dark -brown  and  four  bands  of  lighter  brown,  the 
ends  of  all  the  feathers  white ;  wing-primaries  dark-brown, 
barred  with  two  shades  of  brown  on  the  inner  webs ;  the 
chin,  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  grevish-white,  each  feather 
with  a  central  elongated  patch  of  clark-brown ;  thighs  and  i 
under  tail-coverts  with  a  dark-brown  longitudinal  streak  I 
instead  of  a  brown  patch;  undw  sur&ce  of  the  wings  | 
greyish-white,  with  transverse  duak^  bars;  under  surftce  ' 
of  uie  tail-feathers  greyish-white,  with  &ve  darker  grOTish- 
brown  transverse  bats,  the  tips  of  all  tiie  Ibaihers  white; 
legs  and  toes  yellow-lwown ;  the  claws  Uaw ;  those  of  the 
inner  toe  considerably  larger  than  tbow  of  the  outer. 
(YanfeU.) 

Habits,  Food,  Reproductton  —F\iei  low  and  pursues  its 
prey  in  a  line  sifter  it,  or  in  the  manner  called  '  raking,'  by 
mlconers.  If  the  game  lakes  refuge  it  will  sit  patiently  on 
a  tree  or  stone  till  it  moves,  or  tul  some  other  prey  is  ac- 
cessible. Fiiod,  hares,  rabbit^  pigeons,  pheasants,  grouse, 
and  partridges.  The  female  was  genrai^lly  flown  by 
falconers  at  fur,  and  the  male  at  feathei ,  but  the  female 
was  also  trained  to  take  the  larger  wmgedgome,  the  mrte 
being  prindpolly  flo»a  at  partridges.  Turbervile  says, 
'  you  snal  not  n^de  to  shew  any  other  game  to  a  goshawke 
m  her  first  eotring  than  a  partridge,  because  in  leaTnini> 
to  flee*the  partridge  they  prove  most  excellent ;  and  the 
first  yeare  you  shall  doe  best  to  flee  them  to  the  field,  and 
not  to  the  covert,  for  so  will  they  learne  to  hold  oat  nuul 
not  to  turne  tayle)  in  the  miudeist  of  their  flight ;  anil 
when  tbey  be  mewed  hawkes,  you  may  make  them  doe 
what  you  will;  and  understand  you,  that  yon  »hull  not 
neede  to  take  such  pain,  nor  to  use  such  art  in  mukine  of  z 
goshawke  which  is  taken  a  brancher  as  with  a  Ntfosse,  tor 
she  will  alwayes  know  of  her  selfe  what  to  doe.  ( Book 
of  Faleonrie.)  Nest,  on  a  high  tree  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest;  rarely  found  in  the  interior,  except  in  those  parts 
which  are  open  and  free  from  timber.  Eggs  three  or  four, 
frequently  hatched  in  the  middle  of  Hay.  (Hewitson,  ex- 
relatione  Hoy.)  Mr.  Yarrell  says  that  the  are  rare, 
and  that  the  few  which  he  has  seen  were  uniform  in  size 
and  colour,  SAths  inches  in  length  by  l^th  inch  in  breadth, 
of  a  pale  bluiui-wbite,  without  any  spots  or  ktreaks. 

Locality. — Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.  Siberia,  Russia, 
and  Chinese  Tartary.  {MiUler,  Linnsus,  Pennant.)  Very 
common  in  France.  Germany,  Russia,  and  Switzerland; 
more  rare  in  Holland.  (Temminck.)  Rare  in  the  south 
of  England.  Mr.  Yarrell  says  *  the  few  that  are  used  for  ! 
hawkmg  are  obtained  from  the  continent.  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton.  who  Ve^t  them  constantly  in  Yorkshire,  procurea 
some  of  his  specimens  from  Scotland.  Dr.  Moore,  in  bis 
catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Devonshire,  says  that  it  is  found 
occasionally  in  Dartmoor,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  its 
appearance  farther  west  in  England,  nur  any  notice  of  ii 
in  Ireland.  A  floe  adult  male  was  trapped  by  a  game- 
keeper in  Suffolk  in  March,  1833 ;  and  Mr-  Doubleday,  of 
Epping,  has  sent  me  word  that  he  received  a  young  bird 
from  Norf<dk  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  8*nhv 
mentions  that  he  had  never  seen  a  recent  s)  ecimen  soutb 
of  the  Tweed,  but  states  that  it  is  known  to  breed  in  the 
forest  of  RothiemuraiSt  and  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
Dee.  Mr.  Low  says  that  this  species  is  pri'tty  frequent  in 
Orkney;  but  as  he  speaks  of  it  in  connexion  with  sea-beaten 
rocks  without  shelter  or  woods,  is  there  not  reason  to 
suspect  that  Mr.  Low  was  mi!>taken,  and  that  the  birds  be 
saw  were  Peregrine  Falcons?  -the  more  so,  as  several 
recent  visitors  to  these  northern  islands  have  observed 
peregrines  but  no  goshawks.*  (British  Birds.)  Prmre 
Bonaparte  has  noted  tbe  goshawk  as  not  common  in  \he 
neighbourluud  of  Rome,  and  as  rare  \a  that  of  Philadelpb.a  i 
Dr.  Bjchardson  (Bmna  BnraaU-AmericoHa)  descnbes  oim 
shot  in  company  with  the  female  *t~tt>s.>»<^U'f'<^^^  pUuua 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  ifflfciBitfekllliM  ^AitfM^^li^BaMi  w 
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KiHed  m  the  voody  country  three  or  four  degrees  of  latitude 
fariber  norih  thau  the  preceding.  He  records  another 
killed  near  Jasper'a  House,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ai.d  a 
fourth  killed  at  York  Factory,  supposed  to  be  a'  young 
bird  of  the  season  (the  specimen  noticed  by  Mr.  Sabine  m 
'  Franklin's  Journey'). 

Tlie  Falcon- G^nlil  is  supposed  to  he  thi  female  and  youn{ 
of  this  s^iecies,  which  is  the  Aih-eoiound  as  Black-cappec 
Hawk  of  Wilson. 

Colonel  Sykeg  d«icribes  an  Attur  (A-  hffder)  among  hit 
birds  of  llie  Dukhun  (DeocanX  and  there  are  specimens  of 
AttuT  munai»  and  A.  mttanoUitcut  in  the  South  African 
Mussiun. 


Attnr  p«lambuiui. 

Accipitcr  (of  Ray,  Brisaon,  and  autlurs). 

Beak  short  Nostrils  suboval.  Tarti  elongated,  nnooth. 
Acrotarsia  scutellated,  the  suture  scarcely  to  be  discerned. 
Type,  the  Common  Sparroto-hatck,  Aecipiter  fnngillariiu 
of  Kay :  to  which,  says  Mr.  Vigors,  may  be  added  many 
corresponding  species  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  limits 
to  their  geographical  distribution.  • 

I>e*criptifM.~The  Sparrow-hawk  is  L'Epervier  of  the 
French  ;  Falco  palombtno  and  Sparoiere  da  fringuetti  of 
the  Italians;  Die  fperber  of  the  Germans;  Spar/hoekof 
the  Fauna  Suecica;  Falco  Niautoi  Linnsus;  and  Gwepia 
of  the  antient  British. 

Aault  Male. — About  twelve  inches  in  length ;  beak  blue, 
iighlest  at  the  base :  cere  greenish-yellow,  the  iridea  yellow ; 
top  of  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck^  back,  wings,  ana  wing- 
?ovet  it,  rich  dark  brown — in  very  old  males  with  a  tinge  of 
bluish-grey;  tailfeatkers  grayish-brown,  with  three  con- 
ipicuoua  transverse  bands  of  dark-brown;  chin,  cheeks, 
t/iroat,  breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts,  rufous, 
xilh  numerous  transverse  bars  of  dailter  rufous  brown; 
'egs  and  toes  long,  slender,  and  yellow;  the  claws  curved, 
iharp,  and  black. 

Female. — Generally  three  inches  longer  than  the  male ; 
ieak  bluish  hom-colour ;  cere  yellowish,  the  irides  yellow  ; 
op  of  the  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  back,  wings,  and 
ail-coverte,  brown — the  base  of  many  of  the  feathers 
fc  hite,  which,  extending  beyond  the  edge  of  the  feather  ira- 
nediately  above  it,  causes  a  white  spot  or  mark ;  primaries 
nd  taii-Jeathera  light-brown,  barred  transversely  witil 
lai*ker  brown;  under ijurfticeof  \\i'aneck,body, wins-coverts, 
nd  thighs,  greyish  white,  barred  transversely  witn  brown  ; 
inder  surface  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  of  the  same 
olour,  but  the  light  and  dark  bars  much  broader:  the 
jst  six  Ma"«g-pni7wWM  emarginated ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
us;^«a/A«r«  eaual  and  ttw  loRgwt,  the  Arst  aidU-feather 


the  shortest;  legs  and  toes  yellow;  dawt  k>Dg.  curvail, 
shar]\  and  black. 

Young  Afu/e.— Resembles  the  female;  but  the  brown 
feathers  of  the  back  and  the  wing-coverta  are  edged  with 
reddlib-hrown ;  feathers  of  the  tail  reddiah-hrown,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  base,  with  three  consucuQus  dark- 
brown  transverse  bands.  In  other  particmars  like  the 
female :  both  have  a  collar  formed  by  a  mixture  qf  whitf 
and  brown,  wliich  extends  irom  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  the 
nape.  (Yarrell.) 

Habits,  Pood,  Beproduciion.—'B-t.xmia,  wooded  districts. 
The  great  enemy  of  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  often 
yery  dottructive  to  young  chicks  in  poultry-yard&  in  the 
breeding  season.  Used  in  falconry ;  the  best  of  all  hawka 
for  landrails.  (Sebright.)  Nett.  *  The  Sparrovyhawh 
generally  takes  possession  of  some  old  ot  deserted  nest  in  a 
tree,  most  frequently  that  of  the  crow,  in  which  die  female 
deposits  ft)ur  or  five  e"^,  each  about  one  inch  seven  lineit 
long,  by  one  inch  four  lines  broad,  of  a  pale  btuisb-white^ 
blotched  and  spotted  with  dark-brown.  The  yoUng  are 
covered  with  a  delicate  and  pure  4hiie  down,  auj  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  food.  Mr.  Selby  mentions  having 
found  a  nest  of  live  young  sparrow-hawks,  which  contained 
besides,  a  lapwing,  two  blackbirds,  one  thrush,  and  two 
green  linnets,  recently  killed,  and  partly  divested  of  Qietr 
feathers.'  (Yarrell.) 

Loco/t^y.— Spread  throughout  Europe,  Ja^n  (Tem- 
minck),  Smyrna  (Mr.  Strickland),  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  tcoxa  thence  southward  over  the 
European  continent  to  Spain  and  Italy.  Common  in  most 
of  the  countiBS  of  Endano,  and  has  been  observed  in  the 
west  and  north  ot  Ireland';  occurs  also  in  Sootland  and  its 
notthern  islands.  (YarreH.)  Very  common,  migratory, 
near  Rome.  (Bonaparte.) 


Uend  sod  foot  oi  Aecipiter  MngliUriu 

The  form  ia  widely  vproaa.  Cot.  Svk^s  records  Aaeititm 
DtJUnmmaia  (reaerabhng  A. /ringiilaritu,  but  drfferln^  in 
certain  points),  and  Dusaumieri  among  the  birds  of  the 
Dukhun  (Deccan).  In  the  South  African  Uufl«um  will  te 
found  Aaerpitrea  pnlyzomu,  j  olytondidea,  ntger,  Qabar, 
ToAkirn,  mtnulus,  and  ru/hentna. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  there  are  some  species  which 
seem  to  be  allied  to  this  sub  family  an-i  to  be  intomediat* 
bdrween  it  and  the  succeeding  svtHbmily  isfFtdeona,  whieb, 
frwn  KOiM  |t6fiiai(ttitie«  iV^it»i»cter.  caiwot  vdU  lb  (tppended 
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10  Miy  established  nntiB.  They  possess,  he  observes,  a 
•boitoess  of  wu^  wudi  trould  incline  us  to  refer  them  to 
some  of  the  present  i^ups:  but  their  upper  mandible, 
Btronirty  and  doubly  dentated,  presents  a  character  that  will 
not  admit  of  their  beinj;  included  in  any  of  the  fbr^int; 
genera,  in  which  the  mandibles  are  entire,  or  where  the 
place  of  the  tooth  is  supplied  by  a  rounded  prominence. 
These  Upeeies  Mr.  Vigors  would  have  wished  to  arrange  in 
one  genus:  but  they  are  found  to  differ  in  essential  points 
which  bring  them  respectively  within  the  pale  of  the  two 
conterminous  sub-fomilies  now  under  conatderetion ;  and 
he  feels  ob%ed,  far  the  sake  of  perapieuity,  to  lulopt  the 
Ibllowing  genua  of  which  the  type  is  FiUco  hidentatua  of 
li>thiini. 

Harpagus.  (Vigors.  Bidens*  of  Spix.) 

Beak  short  Upper  mandible  strongly  hidentated,  lower 
viUi  a  double  not^.  Tarn  moderate.  Aerotania  scutel- 
lated.  Third  and  fourth  qitUU  long^  equal. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  HoaX  the  essential  eharacteristio  of 
this  group  is  the  double  tooth  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
mandible.  Hie  wings,  which  correT'pond  with  those  of  the 
other  HauA»,  in  being  ono-third  shorter  than  the  tail,  have 
the  Uiird  and  fourth  quill  feathers,  which  are  the  longest,  of 
equal  length.  The  tarsi  are  of  moderate  length  and 
slrenf^h,  and  have  the  acrotarsia  scuielUted  as  in  the 
latter  (iroups  of  the  present  sub-femily.  The  nostrilt  are  of 
a  semicircular  form  and  the  cere  is  naked. 

Example,  Harpagus  bidentatus.  Locality,  Brazil,  and 
Omana. 

DetcripHon. — ^Length,  a  foot  and  some  lines  (French). 
Slate-colour  above;  throat  white;  bretat  and  betljf  red, 
undulated  with  yellowish;  lower  coverts  of  the  tait  white ; 
tan  nearly  equaf,  brownish,  baned  with  whitish. 


B«d  ud  foot  of  B«ip«fM  UiMWai. 

Mr.  Visors  remarks  that  Diodtm  at  Temminek 
is  to  he  r^nrred  to  this  genus.t 

Gampsonyx.  (Vigors.) 

B«ak  short,  mandible*  entire.  Nostrils  rounded.  Winge 
short,  second  quiU  longest,  third  generally  equal  to  the 
second,  and  internal  web  of  the  first  and  second  strongly 
notched  near  the  apex.  Tail  moderate,  equdl.  Feet  mo- 
derate; tarsi  reticulated,  acrotarsia  feathered  below  the 
knee  to  the  middle.  (Vigors.) 

'  The  genus  is  founded  on  a  small  and  beautifUl  Hawk* 
•frites  Mr.  Vigors  in  'The  Zool(^cal  Journal,'  vol.  ii.,  'which 
nas  been  kindly  submitted  to  ray  inspection  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  gentleman's  extensive 
researches  in  Brazil.  This  bird  decidedly  belongs  to  the 
Aedpitrine  sub-femHy  of  the  Falcontdte;  but  it  is  placed  at 
that  remote  extremity  of  it,  where  the  species,  gradually 
appraadung  the  Faieane,  partially  assume  some  of  their 
lewUng  chuaetets.  It  poesesses  the  bill  of  the  Hau^,  and 
also  the  shortness  of  wing  which  so  strongly  eharacterizes 
them :  but  the  structure  of  the  wing  itself  is  the  same  as 
in  F'deo^  the  second  quill-feathw  being  the  longest,  and 
the  first  and  second  of  these  feathers  being  marked  on  the 
inner  web  by  an  abrupt  emurgination  near  the  apex ;  while 
the  larei  al^o  display  the  character  of  the  same  group  in 
having  the  ucpotorna  reticulated.  The  bird  thus  exhibits 
a  «tnung  modification  of  form,  at  once  partaking  of  the 
chief  of  the  reapeetive  c^iaracters  of  both  the  Hawkt  and 
Falcone;  with  the  former  of  which  it  may  m  addition  be 

apprapiiMid to BoUiqr, 4Bd 
J      ?*f  '■■.■■■■■'■K'fe  ■wolHOB'B  fmn  III  I  III,  tha  mdar  b  idbnoA 
numa^Utnwff^.'^^VH.    Mmit  n  siliMii,0»J«eKksfc 


observed  that  it  agrees  in  its  general  form,  and  with  tome 
of  the  latter,  particularly  the  beautiftil  group  of  lerax  eeeru- 
leteeiu^io.  its  colours,  and  in  the  general  distribution  of 
them.  To  the  latter  group  indeed  it  has  a  striking  resem 
blance,  and  might  perhaps  he  referred  uneondiiioniuly  to  it, 
could  we  pass  over  tiw  important  cfaarsicter  of  the  untuLthed 
bill.' 

Description  of  Gampsonyx  Swaineonii,  Above  cuien- 
ceous-black,  white  beneath;  Jrontt  eheeke,  eidee  of  the 
abdomen,  and  femoral  feathm  orange;  m  black  tpot  on 
each  side  of  the  breast. 

Beak  hlackl  Feathers  of  the  teeft  and  ectgiulan  asby- 
black,  spotted  with. ferruginous.  Lower  eide  and  miehal 
collar  white,  sparingly  variegated  with  orai^  Primaries 
blackish,  intnnaUy  margined  with  white  nt  the  apex; 
secondaries,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  ferruginous,  beneath 
white.  Tail-/eaiMrs  ashv-black,  inlemally  (tiie  middle 
excepted)  mar^ned  with  white,  beneath  white.  Feet  yellow, 
claws  black.   Length  of  the  body  91  inches.  (Vigors.) 

Locality,  Brazil.  Mr.  Vigors  says  that  the  following  MS. 
note  was  appended  to  this  bird  in  Mr.  Swainson's  hand- 
writing:— 'The  only  individual  of  this  species  I  ever  met 
with  was  shot  on  the  Table  Land,  about  10  leag:ues  in  the 
interior  of  Bahia,  in  a  direction  west-south-west  from  the 
bay  of  St.  Salvador.  It  was  perched  on  the  trunk  of  a 
withered  tree,  apparently  watching  some  small  birds.  The 
tarsi  are  bright  and  the  irides  hazel.* 

3rd.  Sub-femily,  Faleonina  (Faloons). 
Beak  short,  hooked  from  the  base,  ffinge  Icng.  Seeond 

quill  longest. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  this,  closely  allied  to  Betrpagnu 
by  the  double  tooth  on  its  upper  mandible,  is  another  group 
tx  vhich  he  proposes  the  name  of 

lerax.*  (Vigors.) 
Beak  short,  upper  mandible  strongly  hidentated,  lower 
simply  notched.    Tarei  moderate.   Mrotareia  ecuiellaied 
fVing*  short  Seeond  quiU  longest,  dightly  notched  near 
the  apex. 


Bi«nx  earaleaeeiis. 

•  Whoever,*  writes  Mr.  VigtB^  *  has  seen  that  beanti^'. 
species,  the  smallest  of  its  race,  Falco  aeruleseens  of  Ltnnae^ 
now  rendered  femiliar  to  us  by  the  accurate  and  splendid 
illustrations  of  Dr.  HorsSeld,  will  at  once  acknowledge  iu 
separation  from  every  other  established  genus  of  the 
femily.  Its  upper  mandible  is  strongly  and  sharply  bid«>o- 
tated,  as  in  Harpagus,  but  the  under  mandible  is  simply 
notched  as  in  the  true  Falcons.  Its  wings,  shorter  than  ibe 
tail,  difier  also  from  those  of  Harpagus,  in  having  the  second 
quiU-feuther  the  lon^t,  thus  aimin  establishmg  th*  alEiniTv 
of  the  genus  to  the  ^Ueone.  Ine  tarn  are  moderate,  acd 
the  aemtartia  seutellated  as  in  the  latter  group  of  Htmitt. 
From  its  thus  posseasing  diaracters  in  commoD  with  both 
sidnfomilies,  it  is  diffieuu  to  say  te-irhich  we  should 
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tt  But  I  prefer  i>Ucii^  it  in  its  present^  situation  on 
•iwennt  of  the  kngth  of  the  second  quill-feather,  a  peeu- 
liaritjr  whic'*  didtinguishes  the  true  Falcont,  and  gives  a 
stnua^obaracter  .J  their  flight.  Placed,  however,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  division,  it  preserves  its  affinity  with  those 
that  went  befue.* 

Description. — Hierax  caruletcem  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Horsfield,  the  Allap,  or  AUap-allap  of  the  Javanese ;  F^feo 
canUewem  of  Linnaus ;  F.  Bengalmmt  of  Brisson ;  RUeo 
pama  IwHau  G«r.  Qro. ;  Littb  btadt  and  orange  Indian 
Hauk  of  Bdwards;  and  the  BengtU  Fideon  of  Latham. 
Entiie  length  six  inches  and  a  half.  Uprer  41am  hluish- 
black  and  glossy.  Throat,  breast,  axilla,  aides  of  the  neck, 
forehead,  and  a  line  continued  from  ihe  environs  of  the  bill 
over  the  eye  and  aloog  the  neck,  while,  with  a  femieinoufl 
tail.  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  vent  and  uuehi, 
femiziuous.  Hypochondria,  thighs  posterioily,  and  a 
broad  patch  extending  from  the  eye  along  the  side  of  the 
head,  black;  the  plumes  which  cover  the  thighs  behind 
are  terminated  by  long  silky  filaments,  or  radii  which  are 
3tram:ling  and  pendulous,  and  by  their  laxity  and  irregularity 
afibra  a  pecidiar  character  to  the  bird.  (Horsfield.)  The 
natives  t<dd  Dr.  Horsfield  that  this  small  but  robust  bird 
was  uncommonly  bold  in  the  putauit  of  little  birds.  Several 
individuals  were  brought  to  him  from  the  range  of  the 
southern  hilta.  which  are  covered  with  forests,  during  his 
abode  at  Suiakarta.  He  obtained  one  in  the  eastern  dis* 
tricts.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Island  of  Java  he  did  not 
observe  it    Bengal  is  also  given  as  iu  locali^. 


Head  and  foot  of  Hitrax  «Mral«NViiL 

Mr.  Vigors  (Zoo/.  Prae.  1831)  deseribes  another  species, 
Hterax  ervthrogenm,  the  size  of  H.  oprK/Mcmr,  flnm  the 
ne^^hbounbood  of  Mannia. 

Falco. 

Beak  short.  Upper  mandible  strongly  toothed ;  lower 
notched.  Acrotarna  reticulated.  Second  quill  longest; 
first  and  second  deeply  notched  internally  near  the  apex. 

This  genus,  which  includes,  as  Mr.  Vi^rs  observes,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  {tfcsent  sub-family,  comprises  the 
Wpical  species.  *  The  upper  mandible  of  this  group,*  writes 
that  jtoologiat.  *  is  armed  with  a  strong  angular  tooth ;  the 
lower  is  notched  near  the  exn^miiy.  The  nar»<  are 
rounded.  The  winn  are  fi>r  the  most  part  as  long  as  the 
tail,  the  second  quill-feathers  being  invariably  the  longest. 
The  first  and  second  quilUfeatbers  are  also  distioguiuied 
by  an  abrupt  eraargination  on  tho  inner  web  near  the  ex- 
tremity. In  some  species,  as  in  F.  peregrinut,  the  emar- 
gination  of  the  second  quill-feather  is  not  so  abrupt  as  in 
others.  But  in  all  the  sjiecies  of  the  true  FiilooM  that  have 
come  under  my  examination,  this  emargination  of  the  first 
quill'feaiher  at  least  is  strongly  apparent.  The  tarH  are 
moderate  in  length  and  strength,  and  have  the  acrotarna 
reticulated.  Our  European  species,  F.  raregrima.  Linn., 
F.  lubbuiito.  Linn.,  F.  JUalon,  Linn..  F.  rt^pet,  Beohst. 
are  readily  distinguished  as  belonging  to  this  typical  genus. 
Some  species  belonging  to  the  group  have  the  wings  some- 
what shorter  than  the  tail,  which,  in  conjunction  with  lerax, 
thus  evince  a  grailual  series  of  affinity  between  the  short 
and  long-wingeid  cribes.  Among  these  we  ma^  distinguish 
F.  tinnuneu'ut.  Linn.-:  F.  rupiculua,  Daud.;  with  some  cor- 
respoiidiiiic  species.'   Example,  Falco  jMregrinui, 

DeicHpHon.— The  Peregrintf  Falcon  is  Le  Fauconpelenn 
of  the  French ;  Sparviere  pellegrino  and  Falco  reau  of  the 
Italians;  Wander  FcUke  of  the  Germans;  Apeatte'/woo 
(Little  Etmle)  of  the  Cree  Indians;  Hebog  tramor  and 
Cwnmin  of  the  antient  British. 

JduU^LBugth  firom  IS  to  18  inches,  depending  on  the 
■K  and  ^  of  the  bird.  Smk^Aaa,  Wfipnidunft  to  bUek 


at  the  point ;  cere  and  ey^de  ycUow,  tradM  dark  hajri- 
brown ;  top  of  the  head,  hack  of  tiie  neck,  ard  a  spot  below 
the  eye  nearly  black ;  back  and  up)  or  surface  bluish-sla(e 
or  ash  colour,  becoming  lighter  at  every  surceeding  moult ; 
the  males  usually  the  most  so ;  feathers  of  6acA,  wing- 
coverii,  and  tail  barred  with  a  darker  tint;  primanet 
brownish  black,  inner  webs  barred  and  spotted  with  rufous 
white;  front  of  neck  white,  with  dark  longitudinal  lines; 
breatt  rufous  white,  with  dark-brown  transverse  bars ; 
Jhnktt  nnder  tait'eoverU,  and  under  sur&ce  of  the  tai^ 
feathm't  barred  tnnsversely  with  dark-brown  and  greyish- 
white  ;  lege  and  toes  yellow,  clous  black. 

Young.—Head  ana  upper  surface  of  body  and  wing- 
«OMrfo  orownish  ash,  the  edge  of  each  feath«-  rufous; 
the  dark  longitudinal  streaks  on  the  white  under-side  of 
the  body  more  conspicuous,  but,  gradually  shortening  and 
spreading  laterally,  they  ultimately  change  their  direction, 
and  become  transverse.  This  change  is  first  observed  on 
the  belly  and  fianks.  (Yarrell.) 

Temminck  considers  the  Lanier  (Lanner)  of  Buffon  the 
perfect  state  of  the  male  Peregrine.  He  also  adds  J^hibo 
Barbarus  of  Latham  as  one  of  its  synonyms. 

Habits,' Fbod.  Reproduction. — ^The  food  of  the  Peregrine 
consists  of  land  and  water-fowl,  rabbits,  young  hares,  &c. 
It  was  highly  prized  in  falconry.  Turbwvile.  iu  his  chapter 
'  Of  the  Haggart  Falcon,  and  why  she  is  called  the  Pere- 
grine or  Haggart,'  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the  name : 
*  First)  because  a  man  cannot  find,  nor  ever  yet  did  any 
man.  Christian  or  Heathen,  find  their  eyrie  in  any  region ; 
so  as  it  may  vel  be  thought,  'that  tor  that  occasion  they 
have  atchieved  and  gotten  that  name  and  terme  of  Pere- 
grine or  Haggart  Falcons,  as  if  a  man  would  call  them  pil- 
grims or  forainers.  The  second  cause  is,  because  these 
fidcons  do  rangle  and  wander  more  then  any  other  son  of 
&Icoiis  are  wont  to  doe,  seeking  out  more  strange  and  un- 
couth oouDtries,  which  indeed  may  give  them  that  title  of 
Haggart  and  Peregrine  Hawks  for  theyr  excellency,  be- 
cause they  doe  aeeke  so  many  strange  and  forraine  coasts, 
and  doe  rangle  so  farre  abroad.  The  third  and  last  cause, 
I  doe  thinke,  may  be  their  beauty  and  excellency,  because 
this  word  (Are^noX  or  Peregrine,  doth  many  times  import 
an  honourable  and  cboioe  matter  had  in  groat  r^rd.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  I  conclude  that  these  Hi^gart  Falcons  are  not 
of  Italie,  but  transported  and  brought  iliithor  from  forraine 
places,  as,  namely,  from  Alexandrie.  Ciprus,  and  Candie. 
And  yet  this  is  for  certaine,  that  in  Italie  there  are  taken 
of  these  Ha^art  Falcons,  as  in  the  dominion  of  the  re- 
nowned duke  of  Ferrara  and  in  the  countrie  near  Ravenna, 
being  brought  thither  by  force  of  weather  and  wind.  And 
bv  that  means  there  are  none  of  th<»e  Haggarts  found 
Eyesses,  but  they  are  al  either  scare  Hawks  or  mewed 

^n^the  language  of  folconry,' writes  Yarrell,  'the  female 
Pen^rine  is  exclusiTely  called  the  Falcon,  and  on  account 
of  her  greater  size,  power,  and  courage,  is  usually  flown  at 
herons  and  ducks;  the  male  Pcrt^rine.  being  smaller, 
sometimes  oue-third  less  than  the  lemale,  is  called  the 
Tercel,  Tiercel,  and  Tiercelet,  and  is  more  freouenlty  flown 
at  partridges,  and  sometimes  at  magpies.  Young  Pere- 
grines of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  red  tinge  of  their 
pluma^,  are  called,  the  female  a  red  falcon,  and  the  male 
a  red  tiercel,  to  distinguish  them  from  older  birds,  which 
are  called  Haggards  or  intermewed  Hawks.  The  Lanner 
of  Pennant  is  a  young  female  Peregrine,  at  which  age  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  true  Lanner,  Falco  lanarius 
of  authors — a  true  falcon  also,  but  much  more  rare  than 
the  Peregrine,  and  which  probably  has  never  been  killed 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Qoiud  says  he  was  unable  to  find  a 
specimen  in  any  ^Uection  here,  either  public  or  'private, 
at  the  time  he  was  ^iious  of  figuring  this  species  in  his 
birds  of  Europe  The  true  Lanner  is  only  ibiind  in  the 
south  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  king  of 
France,  Louis  XVL,  had  Lanners  sent  annually  ftom 
Malta ;  but  th^  were  brought  from  the  eastern  countries. 
It  exceeds  the  Per^xine  Falcon  in  sixe,  being  intermediate 
between  that  and  the  Gyr-falcon ;  was  much  esteemed  for 
flying  at  the  kite,  with  which  the  Per^rine  is  hardly  able 
to  contend.'  The  name  of  Lanner  is  confined  to  the  female, 
the  male  is  called  a  Lanneret,  on  account  of  his  smauer 
size.  (British  Birds.)  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  any  account  of  the  mode  of  flying  it  at  herons, 
&&,  flying  at  the  brook  or  at  the  river,  as  .it  waa  antiently 
edled;  inl  in  nuit  icftT  the  Aiflitf ^  ^TM^ 
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the  old  vriters  and  to  Sir  John  Sebrifrfat  as  the  best  of  the 
modern  authors  on  the  subject.  (See  Sir  John's  Obttrva- 
tinnt  nn  Havking.)  Nest.  -  On  high  rocks.  In  Briiain. 
Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  the  Peregiiue  builds  on  varioiu 

Eu'ts  of  the  coast,  more  frequently  in  8co<land  than  in 
ngland.  The  eggs  are  from  two  to  four  in  number,  about 
two  incbea  long  by  one  inch  and  eight  linea  in  breadth, 
piottled  idl  over  with  pale  rpddish  brown.  Mr.  Selby  notices 
their  eyrie  at  Su  Abo's  Head.  It  was  from  ifais  locality 
that  the  Ute  Mr.  Buird  of  Newbyth  usually  obtained  hit 
caat  of  Hawka,  for  each  of  which  ho  gave  the  persons  who 
undertook  the  peril  of  climbing  tfae  rock  one  gumea.  Other 
localities  for  the  nest  in  Britain  are  the  clit&  between  Fresh- 
water Gate  and  the  lighthouse  near  the  Needles.  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  where  it  is  called  Cliff  Hatok.  Holyhead 
and  the  Great  Orme's  Head.  (YarrelL)  Rocky  coast  of 
Caernarvoiuthire.  (Pennant)  Rocky  situations  inland 
and  marine  in  Ireland.  (Thompson  quoted  by  YarrelL) 
Vale  of  Muffat  in  Dumft-iesiihire.  the  Bass  Rock,  and  tbi 
isle  of  May,  in  the  Forth.   (Sir  Wm.  J^dine.) 

LoeaXities. — All  the  mountainous  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  on  rocks;  very  rare  in  champaign  countiies; 
never  found  in  marshy  distriets;  abundant  in  Oermanv 
and  France ;  lufticiently  common  in  England  and  Holland; 
rare  in  Switzerland.  (Temminck.)  Shetland  Iiles,  where 
it  breeds;  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nuni&y,  Lapland,  and  Green- 
land. (Yuri-ell.)  Uialian  and  Siberian  mountains.  (Pen- 
nant.) Dr.  Richardson,  who  describes  an  old  male  from 
Melville  Peninsula,  lau  66°  N.,  s&y^iFtiuna  BfireaU-Ameri' 
cana),  *  The  Peregrine  being  a  rare  bird  in  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  the  fur  countries  where  the  trading  posts  are  esta- 
blished, 1  did  not  procure  a  specimen  on  the  lale  expedi- 
tions; but  I  have  frequently  seen  it  whilst  on  the  march 
across  the  Baireii  Grounds.  Of  the  two  specimens  figured 
by  Edwards,  one  was  from  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  other 
was  caught  off  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits.  Captain 
Parry  likewise  brought  home  several  male  and  female 
sji^iDiena  from  Melville  Peninsula,  some  (tf  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum-  It  is  a  summer  viiitot  of 
the  northern  mrts  of  Amoica,  and  fVequenta  the  oeute 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  with  the  Barrett 
Grounds,  but  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  interior.  It  preys 
habitually  on  the  lone-tailed  ducks  (ilnof  gjaeialit),  which 
breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  Arctic  r^ions,  arriving  in 
June  and  departing  in  September.  Captain  Parry  ob- 
served it,  in  his  second  voyage,  following  floclu  of  the  snow- 
bunting  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  near  Cape  Fan^welL  It 
freouents  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  winter,  and  is  edetmted  there  for  the  havoc  it  makaa 
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among  the  water-fowl.    Mr.  Ord  states  that  the  dudu 

which  are  struck  b>  it  are  lacerated  Hum  the  neck  to  the 
rump;  it  gives  the  blow  in  passitig,  and  returns  to  pick 
up  its  bird.'  Port  Famine^  straito  of  Ifagalhnens.  (Cap- 
tain King.)  New  Holland.  (Vigors  and  Horsfield.)  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  (Dr.  A.  Smith.)  Pnnce  Bonaparte  notes 
it  as  tare,  and  Bs  seen  onlv  in  winter  near  Ruine.  and  as 
rare  and  casual  near  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Smt>h  iSrmtk 
4fliem  Muteum,  No.  94)  says  that  the  bird  ae  numbered, 
though  it  doaa  not  exhibit  exactly  the  plumage  of  the  Pece- 
^rine  Hawk  of  Europe,  yet  approaches  it  eo  donly,  that 
u  mi^t  be  epnsidered  as  attempting  too  gnat  a  reftnenwnt 
to  elase  it  as  a  different  speotei. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Cuvier  has  separated  the  Faico 
Itlandictu  of  Latham  from  the  rest  of  the  true  I^dmnt, 
under  the  generic  title  of  Hterqfatea,  which  he  oharae- 
terizea  as  possessing  no  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible,  but  a 
rounded  promineni-e  in  the  centre,  and  in  which  he  obc«rves 
that  the  wings  considerably  fall  short  of  the  tail  in  length. 
In  this  opinion  Mr.  Vigors  does  not  acquiesce.  He  cites 
examples  of  the  Jerfiilcon  in  its  different  stages  of  powth, 
and  in  none  did  he  perceive  any  material  di&renoe  between 
ita  bill  and  that  of  the  true  PiMteom.  He  adds  that  he  feeb 
much  hesitation  in  advancing  the  above  opinion,  not  merdy 
on  aoeouDt  of  the  known  accuracy  of  Cuvier.  but  on  mooount 
of  some  ftcts  that  had  then  lately  come  to  hi»  knowledge. 
He  mentions  a  speriuen  in  the  British  Mnaeum,  in  which 
the  mandible  acwrda  exactly  with  Cuvier's  description—*  11 
n'a  qu'un  fobton  comme  celui  des  ignobles.*  In  several 
specimens  from  the  arctic  regions,  however,  in  the  same 
collection,  he  found  the  tooth.  Afler  referring  to  tbe 
figures  auoted  by  Cuvier,  and  their  discrepancies,  he  in- 
quires wtiether  it  may  not  be  possible  that  there  are  two 
species.  He  cannot  think  that  the  character  itself  is  vari- 
able, or  that  Cuvier  would  have  adopted  one  which  must 
have  been  known  to  him  as  such,  ^^nn  ftt>ih  the  plaies. 
'  In  no  specimen  of  a  true  fiilcon,*  sayfe  Mr.  Vigors, '  have  1 
seen  Ae  ftligbteat  alteration  uf  tlu»  tooth,  except  by  accident 

Our  limits  will  nibt  permit  us  to  do  moro  than  hint  at  tbe 
other  specie!  Piuco.  F.  chtequen,  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains (Gould).  Dencan  (Sykes).  South  AfHca  (Smith).  seem» 
to  be  the  nearest  in  typical  points  to  the  Peregrine  Falcon. 
The  following  Rdcones,  besides  F.peregrimu  and  F.  dde- 
quera,  are  in  the  catalogue  of  tbe  South  Aihcan  Museum ; 
oiarmieu*,  rufieobtt,  rt^woloidet,  nibbuteo,  and  S/rain- 
ionii :  F.  tinnunculuit  the  Kestrel,  inhabits  Asia  and  AfVica, 
as  well  as  Europe,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Dukhua 
(Deeoan).   (Sykes,  Abbott.) 

4th.  Sub-family,  Buteonina  (Buuards). 

Bea/t  moderate,  hooked  from  the  base.  Tail  equaL 
Tbe  sub-fiimily  of  the  BuxzartU  agrees  in  the  a|pinion  of 
Mr.  Vigors,  with  the  last  in  the  length  of  the  wings,  snd 
the  bill  being  bent  from  the  base,  and  differs  fh>m  it  by  a 
weaker  and  somewhat  more  elongated  bill,  by  the  third  or 
fourth  quill-fbather  being  longest,  and  more  parttcuhnybv 
the  absoioe  of  a  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible.  A  gradaiion 
seems,  however,  u  Mr.  V^rs  observes,  to  soAen  down  these 
diftierenees.  and  there  is  an  approximation  to  the  teeth  of 
the  ftloons  in  the  first  genus  of  the  sub-fcmfly. 

lotinia  (VieiUot). 

BeaJt  short.  ITpjtet  numdible  snbdentated,  lower  notched. 
Tarsi  short  and  weak.  AcrotartiA  seutellated.  Wing*  loii^. 
Third  omT/  longest 

Mr.  Vigors  sutes  that  this  genus  is  Ibunded  upon  the 
Milan  Cretserels  of  M.  Vieillot,  and  has  a  strong  and  short 
hill,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  somewhat  angularly 
festooned,  umI  the  under  dislinetlj  notched.  Hie  naret  aie 
rounded  as  fn  the  AIhmu  ;  the  tarti  ite  rather  short  and 
fathered  below  the  knees,  and  the  aentanta  seutellated. 
Ihe  wings  are  of  eonsiderable  length,  extending  fkr  beyoud 
the  tail ;  a  character  which  Induced  M.  Vieilloi  and  other* 
to  place  the  bird  mUt  the  Kite*.  Its  strong  affinity  how- 
ever to  the  laitt  sub-fhniily,  of  which  it  possesses  «o  many  of 
the  chuttcterinios,  inclines  Mr.  Vigors  to  assign  it  its  i-re 
sent  situation,  tn  manners,  he  aods,  tt  seems  sl.-o  lo  ap- 
proach the  fblrons;  and  he  remarks  that  if  ve  consider  tbe 
Mitsisipjri  Kite  ofWilson  to  belong  to  thepiesent  trmup  of 
Vieillot,  of  which  Mr.  Vigors  has  Htlle  doubt,  we  mu»T  at- 
tribute to  the  bird  befcre  u^  iiudging,  ftootithft  InWteaunK 
dewripiiim  in  Ae  Mm&mSmJS}W«^  ^ 
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spirited  uv)  gen«roue  ^nalities  Thiol)  m  ndtnire  in  the 

topical  groups  of  the  ramily. 

Example,  Ictinia  phtmbea.  {ftilco  plumbeua  of  Lntbani.) 

DMcnption. — Back  and  wings  slate-blue ;  htaduA  belly 
vliitivh.  spotted  with  browo.   7n>  line  red. 

//a^7#  — Said  to  Hy  to  ■  ffreat  heielit,  where  it  remains  a 
long  time  poised  or  ataiiobary,  aiia  deaveii  the  air  with 
rapidity  in  order  to  seize  the  grmt  insecta  whieh  an  itt  pny, 
iadepeiideQtly  of  r^ptilw  and  birds. 


Hndud  feotof  letoUkpliuBbM. 


Circus  (of  Authors). 

Beak  moderate.  Nostrils  sub-ovaL  Team  elongated. 
Acrotcarsia  scutellated.  Toes  generally  short.  Third  gmll 
iongest.  Sidei  of  the  he<jd  Airnishea  with  a  circle  of  £»- 
thers,  very  like  the  capital  disk  of  the  QWit. 

Thia  genus,  says  Mr.  Yigor^,  exhibits  i^Till  a  tiUght  ap- 
|Troximation  to  the  last  groups  m  th#  structure  of  the  upper 
mandible,  which  has  a.  rounijed  pmtijbersr^ce  towards  the 
middle,  similar  to  thLH  oJ'  thu  natrhv.  Tliey  are  distin- 
Euished  froin  the  rest  Lif  i  lie  l>uxzaiE]>\  by  iheir  elevated  and 
slender  tarsi,  which  :iri!  roM^ix'il  vfifh  foAmen  for  some 
space  below  the  knee,  iwni  .  f  \^hk'h  ihti  'icr-yfif^sia  are  scu- 
tellated. The  nares  ^  aub  -ovul  auti  iraihsverse  on  the  cere, 
and  the  third  quill-feathei^  are  the  longest.  It  includes, 
ticcording  to  Mr.  V^rs,  the  European  species  F.  eerngi- 
nosus  of  Aldix>vandu8,  And  F.pygargu9  of  Linnnus,  to 
which,  he  says,  may  be  added.  K  acoli  and  F.  melmoleueot 
of  Daudin,  together  with  some  newly  described  species. 

Example,  CircM  tsruginosus. 

DescnpHtm. — This  is  the  Harpaye,  Busard  Harpaye, 
and  Husard  de  Marais  of  the  French ;  Faleo  castagnoto 
and  Falco  con  la  testa  bianea  (young  bilw),  Falco  albanella 
con  il  col/are  (old),  of  the  ItaliaQs;  Schwartz-bratmer, 
Fisek  Geyer  mit  dem  gelben  KopA  Brauner  rokr  Geyer, 
BrandiPeihe,  Wassenceihe,  and  S^mpftoeihe,  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Moor-Huzzard,  Marsh-Hqrtier,  Duck-Hawk,  Harpy, 
and  IVhite-headed  Harjiy  of  the  modem,  and  Bod  y  gwerrd, 
of  the  antieat  British. 

Adult  Male  (third  moult).— ^leoi  bluish  black,  with  a 
slight  festoon  on  the  cutting  edge;  cere  and  irides  yel- 
low ;  top  of  the  head,  cheeki,  and  nap0  of  the  neck,  yel- 
lowish white,  tinged  with  rufous  and  streaked  with  turk 
brown ;  back,  using-coverts,  and  tertials,  dark  reddish  brown 
with  lighter  marmns;  ;Ttman>f  brovnish  black;  second- 
aries and  tailfeauurs  ash-grey. 

After  the  thirdmouli.—  Wing-coverts  and  tertials  become 
in  addition,  partially  or  entirely  ash-gre^  ;  vingprimaries 
slate  grey ;  chin  and  throat  nearly  white ;  breast  rufous, 
streaked  longitudinally  with  dark  brown ;  belly,  thighs,  and 
under  tuil-eoverts  reddish-brown,  e*ch  feather  stretked 
Avith  dark  brown ;  legs  long,  slender,  ajid  yellow ;  ioet  yet 
low ;  claws  sharp  ana  black. 

Second  year. — Head,  neck,  ehirf,  and  throat  dull  yellow, 
with  an  occasional  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  carpus, 
or  anterior  point  of  the  wing.    (Bewick's  flgute.) 

Foung  of  the  year.— AH  the  plumage  chocolate  brown ; 
feathers  lipi  ed  with  lighter  reddish  brown ;  irides  darker 
than  in  the  adult ;  1^  and  feet  as  in  old  birds.  Leng^ 
from  twenty-one  to  tVenty-three  inches,  depending  on  the 
sex.  (Yarrell.) 

Habits.  —  Food.  —  Reproduction.  —  The  moor-buzzard, 
when  in  pursuit  of  game,  flies  low,  and  will,  so  to  speak, 
beat  a  moor,  or  other  piece  of  ground,  with  the  regularity 
almost  of  a  well-tramed  nointer.  Young  rabbits,  small 
ijuadrupMs,  birds,  especially  water-birds,  reptiles,  end  ev^ 
flsh,  ore  iu  pre^r.  Soatftinii^  |t  trill  ^t  ai  tjtw  limk-put  (tn 


•  stone  or  low  bush.  iVi>«^— Crenerally  on  the  ground,  m 
a  tuft  of  rushes,  or  coarse  grass,  or  fiine,  and  composed  ot 
rushes,  or  rank -grass,  and  small  sticks.  Latham  says  that 
it  will  sometimes  build  its  ne^t  in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree, 
but  that  the  instance  is  rare.  Eggs,  three  or  four,  o^ 
rather  pointed  at  one  end,  two  inches  and  one  line  in  length, 
one  inch  six  lines  in  breadth  (Yarrell). 

^.ocality. — Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden,  south  of  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey.  In  all 
countries  where  there  are  marshes,  very  abundant  in  Hol- 
land ;  tare  in  the  south,  migratcry  i;i  the  autumn  (Tem- 
minck);  common  in  the  marshes  near  Rome,  but  only 
young  birds,  and  migratory  (Bonaparte) ;  Trebizond  (Ab- 
bott), titmge^  between  Ctucutta  and  Benares,  &c.  (James 
Franklin).  Europe,  India,  Africa  (Gould).  Smyrna 
(Strickland). 

The  Moor  Buzzard  may  be  seen  in  most  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  favourable  to  its  habits.  It  occurs  in  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides,  and  Ur.  Thompson  notes  it  as  exisuog 
in  several  counties  of  Ireland  from  C3ork  to  Antrim. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  the  sub-fkmily  of  Buzzards  is 
that  whicq  of  all  the  Bdconidee  approaches  nearest  to  the 
family  of  the  owls  (Strigidee).  In  their  dull  and  slothAil 
habits,  their  heavy  (light,  and  indeed  their  whole  appear- 
ance, these  contiguous  groups  evince,  he  remarks,  a  general 
resemblance  indicating  a  corresponding  inferiority  in  the 
qwlities  which  distinguish  the  birds  of  prey.  Tlie  soft  and 
loose  texture  of  the  plumage  of  both  presents  a  similar 
afSnity,  and  he  adds  that  Circus,  in  particular,  furnishes 
us  witli  a  still  farther  and  more  intimate  point  of  resem- 
blance. The  feathers  that  cover  the  cheeks  and  ears  form, 
OS  he  says,  a  sort  of  rounded  collar  that  rises  on  each  side 
of  the  face ;  thus  exhibiting  a  conformity  to  the  disk,  or 
circular  erection  of  the  fitce-feathers  so  conspicuous  in  the 
owls. 


Cbaoa  ^raftnoMM. 

9p^king  of  Circus  Cuanevs,  Hen  Homer,  Mr.  Gould, 
in  noticing  the  Trebizond  collection  of  birds  presented  to 
the  Zoobgical  Society  by  Mr.  Keith  Abbott,  says  that 
European,  African,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  North  Ainencan 
specimens  present  no  specific  di, 
te  BMM  as  Btinpeu,  Ihdiu, 
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IS34.)  In  the  South  AfHcan  Museum  Till  be  found  Cird 
ranivona  (with  habits  veiy  much  resembling  those  of  our 
Moor  Buzzard),  Maurw,  Stoaintonii,  and  Le  VaMantii. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  very  good  series  of 
the  Moor  Bmxard,  iUustratiog  the  different  changes  of 
plumage. 

Pernis.  fCuvwr.) 
Beak  moderate.   Lore  covered  with  serrated  feathers. 
Tarn  moderate,  lemi^plumed.  i4crotor«ia  reticulated.  Third 
quiU  longeit. 

Mr.  Vigors  obwrres  that  Arm*  is  distingoiabed  by  the 
singular  charaeter  of  the  lorvm,  that  surrounds  the  eye. 
being  covered  with  fathers,  instead  of  being  naked  as  in 
the  oxhet Faieonidee,  or  furnished  only  with  hairs.  In  other 
respects  also,  be  states,  the  genus  differs  from  that^of  Buteo 
which  follows.  Its  acrotarna  are  reticulated,  smd,  like 
Circm,  it  has  the  third  quill  the  longest.  The  nares  are 
similar  to  those  of  Bateo.  Paico  apivtrut  of  Linneeus,  the 
Honey  Buzzard,  and  a  corresponding  species  from  Java,  F. 
ptihrhtftichu*  of  Temminck,  form,  be  adds,  the  typical 
species  of  the  genus.   Example.  Perm*  apivonu. 

Description. — The  Honey  Buzzard  is  La  Bondrfe  and 
Bust  Bondree  of  the  French  ;  Wespen-Buaard  of  the  Grer- 
mans ;  Fro^^geyerl  of  Kramer ;  Stag-hok  of  the  *  Fauna 
Suecira ;'  Muse-Hae^  and  Mwe-Baage  of  Brunnich  ;  and 
Bodjf  met  of  tlie  antient  British. 

Ola  malB.—  Space  between  the  eye  and  the  beak  covered 
wiUi  small  serried  feathers.  Top  of  the  head  very  pure 
asfay-blue ;  upper  parts  of  the  hody  brown,  more  or  less 
•ihy;  secondaries  barred  alternately  with  blackish  blue 
and  grey  blue;  tail  with  three  bands  of  blackish  brown, 
at  unequal  distances ;  throat  yellowish  white  with  brown 
spots ;  neck  and  belly  marked  with  triangular  brown  spots 
on  a  whitish  ground ;  cere  deep  ash ;  interior  of  beak,  in* 
and  feet  yellow.   Length  about  two  feet. 

Female  and  young. — Ashy-blue  on  the  forehead  only ; 
front  of  the  neck  marked  with  great  spots  of  bright  brown ; 
breast  and  belly  yellowish  red  with  deeper  spots  ;  under 
surface  of  the  body  often  whitish  with  reddish  brown  spots. 

Young  of  the  year. — Cere  yellow;  irw  bright  brown; 
head  spotted  with  white  and  bnwn ;  under  part  of  the  body 
reddish  white  with  great  brown  spots ;  fbathers  oi  tha 
upper  parts  bordered  with  reddish.  (Temminck.) 

HtUnts — Food — Reproduction.— The  Honev  Buzxard 
feeds  on  field-mice,  moles,  mice,  hamsters,  birob,  reptilei^ 
wasps  and  other  insects.  (Temminck.)  *  Examinations.* 
says  Mr.  Yarral  in  his  *  British  Birds,'  *  have  usually  proved 
the  food  to  have  been  the  larvs  of  bees  and  wasps,  to  obtain 
which  the  receptacles  containing  them  are  scratched  out 
and  broken  up  in  the  manner  desrribed  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine.*  In  one  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  Hon^  Buxsard 
kept  in  confinement,  I  was  told  that  it  killed  and  ate  rats, 
as  well  as  birds  of  considerable  size,  with  great  case  and  good 
appetite.*  .  The  same  author  records  that  the  stomach  of  a 
spedmen  killed  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  examined  b 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Belfast,  contained  a  few  of  the  larvn  ani 
some  fragments  of  perfect  coleopterous  insects ;  several 
whitish  coloured  hairy  caterpillars ;  the  pupie  of  a  species 
of  butterfly,  and  also  of  the  six-spot  hornet  moth.  Wil- 
lug^by  says. '  In  the  stomach  and  guts  of  that  we  dissected 
we  found  a  huge  number  of  green  caterpillars  of  that  sort 
called  Qeometree,  many  also  of  the  common  ^reen  caterpil- 
lars and  others.'  White's  specimen  had  in  its  stomach 
limbs  of  frogs,  and  many  grey  snails  without  shells.  Wil- 
lughby  says  that  it  runs  very  swiftly  like  a  hen.  Vieillot 
states  that  it  seldom  flies,  except  from  one  tree  to  another, 
or  from  bush  to  bush,  and  then  always  low,  and  that  it  runs 
on  the  ground  with  f^reat  rapidity  like  the  common  fowls. 
Nest  on  a  lofty  tree  in  a  wood  or  forest  White  mentions 
one  on  a  tall  slender  beech  near  the  middle  of  SelbMne 
Hanger.  Willughby  says,  *  It  builds  its  nest  of  small  I 
laying  upon  them  wool,  and  upon  the  wool  its  eggs. 
Mw  one  that  made  use  of  an  old  Kite's  nest  to^eed  in. 
and  that  fed  its  young  with  the  nymphts  of  wasps ;  for  in  the 
nest  we  found  the  combs  of  wasps'  nests,  and  in  the  sto- 
machs of  the  yoimg  the  limbs  and  fragments  of  Wasp-mag- 
gots.  There  were  in  the  nest  only  two^o'ung  ones,  covered 
with  white  down  spotted  with  black.  Their  feet  were  of  a 
pale  yellow,  their  bills  between  the  nostrils  and  the  head 
white.  Their  craws  laige,  in  which  were  lA^trds,  Fiv^s, 
fitc  In thecropofoneofthemve found twoZisordf  entire. 


with  their  heads  lying  towards  the  bird's  mouth,  as  if 
they  sought  to  creep  out.*  The  same  author  says  that  tbe 
eggs  are  cinereous,  marked  with  darker  spots.  The 
mentioned  by  White  was  smaller  and  not  so  round  an  those 
of  tbe  common  Buzzard*  doited  at  each  end  with  small  red 
spots,  and  surrounded  in  tbe  middle  with  a  broad  blood-red 
zone.  Pennant  mentions  two  blotched  over  with  two  shades 
of  red,  somewhat  darlw  than  those  of  the  KestreL  *  The 
eggs  of  the  Honey  Buzzard,*  writes  Mr.  Yarrdl,  *  are  rare : 
J  have  only  seen  three  or  four  specimens,  one  of  which 
answered  to  the  description  given  by  White,  the  colouroig 
matter  being  confined  to  a  broad  band  round  the  middle. 
One  specimen  in  my  collectiou  resembles  those  mentioned 
by  Pennaiit,  being  mottled  nearly  all  over  with  two  abodes 
of  orange  brown :  long  diameter  2  inches  1  line;  tmnsmse 
diameter  1  inch  9  lines.' 

Locality.  Oriental  countries;  very  rare  and  accidental 
in  Holland more  abundant  in  France  in  the  Vosges  and 
in  the  south,  a  bird  of  passage  (Temminck).  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Europe  genenlly  (Yarrell  and  authora  bv  him 

auoted).  Skins  received  fnnn  India  (Gould).  In  Britaia 
le  bird  has  been  obtained  in  Suffolk,  Nnfolk,  and  along 
the  eastern  eoast  as  for  north  as  Northumberland,  and  in 
several  western  counties,  including  Dorsetshire.  Devtm- 
shire,  and  Worcestershire.  Rare  in  Cumberland,  oceord- 
ding  to  Dr.  Heysham,  who  had  only  met  with  one  speci- 
men, and  was  told  that  it  bred  in  the  woods  at  Lowtber. 
Mr.  Thompson  mentions  one  killed  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Mac^lUvray  two  as  having  occurred  in  Scotlaoil. 
Bufllm  and  oSunrs,  Belon  among  the  rest,  say  that  it  geu 
very  fht  in  winter  and  is  then  gcnd  eating. 


Haul  and  IxA  of  Paraii  artpwM. 

Buteo  (of  Authors). 

BeoAmoderate.  ratherweak.  MwfriTr  somewhat  rounded. 
Torn  short,  i^cro/orna  scutellated.  Fourth  ^'//longest. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  the  true  Buzzards  are  knowi, 
by  their  comparatively  feeble  bill,  their  short  tars  ind 
scutellated  acrotarsia.  Their  nares  an  round  and  iheir 
fourth  quill-feather  the  longest  Their  torsi  ore  either 
plumed  to  the  toes  or  half-way  covered  with  feotben.  Uf 
those  whose  tarsi  are  completely  feathered,  F.  laenpunti 
Linnttus  is  the  type,  according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  and  F.  deter- 
torum  of  Daudin  appears  to  appertain  to  it ;  of  those  birds 
whose  tarsi  are  but  half  plumed  he  gives  Buteo  viUgant. 
the  Common  Buzzard,  as  an  example,  and  lamarks  tlut  tbe 
genus  is  very  numerous  in  species,  and  that  the  form  is  very 
generally  to  be  observed  over  the  globe 

Description. — Buteo  vulgaris  is  the  faieo  Buifio  of  Ltn> 
niBus ;  Buteo  of  Gegpaer :  Fideo  parigMotus  ^qf,  Gmdio ;  f. 
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taone  and  Pajana  of  the  Italians ;  Meaue  Fblk  and  fVald 
Geyer  of  the  Germans ;  Qui<ifoget  of  the  '  Fauna  Suecica  ;' 
Oerju  Faik  of  Brunnich ;  and  Bod  teircaill  of  the  anlient 
British.  *  The  whole  length  of  the  Common  Buzzard  is 
from  20  to  22  inches,  depending  on  the  sex,— the  females, 
as  in  the  FalconicUe  generally,  heing  the  Urffest.  From  the 
habit  of  seeking  food  late  in  the  evening,  observed  in  this 
species,  and  also  in  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard,  and  in  the 
softer  and  more  downy  texture  of  the  feathers,  as  compared 
with  the  plumage  of  the  true  Falcons,  the  Buzzards  are  con- 
sidered as  indicating  an  approach  to  the  Owls.  The  beak 
is  bluish  black,  darkest  in  colour  towards  the  point ;  the  oer« 
yellow,  the  vridet  generally  yellow ;  but,  as  the  Common 
Buzzard  and  iodeM  all  the  Buzzards  are  subject  to  consi- 
derable variation  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  the  irides 
are  observed  to  vary  also,  presenting  some  reference  to  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  colour  of  the  feathers.    The  upper 

tiart  of  the  head,  occiput,  and  cheekt,  pale  brown,  streaked 
ongitudinally  with  darker  brown  ;  the  whole  of  the  back, 
toin^-coverts,  upper  tail-coverts  and  upper  surface  of  the 
tatl-feathert  dark  clove-brown,  the  latter  barred  with  lighter 
brown,  the  feathers  of  the  former-named  parts  having 
lighter-eoloured  edges;  the  wing pn'martM  brownish  black ; 
the  ckin  and  throat  almost  white  ;  front  of  the  neck,  breatt, 
under  wing-coverts,  belly,  and  thighs  grayish  white,  barred 
transversely  with  dark  wood-brown  ;  legs  and  toee  yellow ; 
the  claws  black.*  (Yarrell.) 

Varieties. — Ftilco  albidus,  Gmel.  Falco  versicolor,  GmeL 
WeissHcher  Busard,  Borkh.  Deut.  Om.  (Temminck.) 

Habits— Food— Reproduction. — The  fligfatof  the  Buzzard 
is  slow,  and  it  generally  remains  perched  on  some  tree  in 
the  wooded  districts  patiently  waiting  for  its  prey,  viz. 
small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  even  earth-worms 
and  insects.  It  may  be  seen  sometimes  soaring  in  circles, 
but  not  often,  and  does  not  pursue  its  game  but  pounces 
at  it  when  on  the  ground.  Its  nature  is  slothful  and 
cowardly,  hut  its  philoprogenitiveness  appears  to  be  great. 
The  cock  buzzard  will  hat«^h  and  bring  up  the  young  if  the 
hen  is  killed  (Ray),  and,  among  other  instances,  Mr.  Yarrell 
records  one  of  a  female  buzzard  kept  in  the  garden  of  the 
Chequers  Inn,  at  Uxbridge,  which  showing  an  inclination  a 
few  years  back  to  make  a  nest  and  sit,  was  supplied  with 
materials  and  two  hen's  eggs,  which  she  hatched  and  after- 
wards reared  the  chicks.  Since  that  time  she  has  hatched 
and  brought  up  a  brood  of  chickens  every  year.  Once  they 
put  down  chicks  just  hatched  to  her  to  save  her  the  labour 
of  sitting,  but  she  killed  them  all.  Her  &mi]v,  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  in  June,  1831,  consisted  of  nine;  the  original 
number  were  ten,  but  one  had  been  lost.  When  flesh  was 
given  her  she  was  very  assiduous  in  tearing  and  offering  it 
as  food  for  her  nurslings,  and  appeared  uneasy  if,  after 
taking  small  portions  from  her,  they  turned  away  to  pick 
up  grain.  ('  British  Birds,*  where  there  is  an  elegant  vignette 
of  the  bird  and  her  foster  family.)  Indeed  the  young  remain 
with  the  old  birds  some  little  time  after  they  <}uit  the  nest, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  other  birds  of  prey,  which  generally 
drive  away  their  young  as  soon  as  they  can  fly.  Nest. — In 
Scotland,  where  the  bird  is  said  to  be  bold^,  on  rock»  or 
on  the  edges  of  steep  scars  or  beds  of  torrents.  (Macgil- 
hvray.)  fn  Englanu,  the  buzzard  builds  (or  sometimes 
takes  to  a  nest)  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  in  a  wood.  The  eggs 
are  generally  three,  sometimes  four,  short  oval,  two  inches 
three  lines  in  length  by  one  inch  ten  lines  in  breadth,  of  a 
soiled  white,  slightly  spotted  with  pale  brown.  (Yairell.) 

Locality. — Common  in  all  the  wooded  countries  of  Europe ; 
very  abundant  in  Holland.  (Temminck.)  It  is  well- 
known,  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  over  the  wooded  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  south  of  Russia,  and  inhabits  Spain  and 
Italy,  passing  over  the  Mediterranean  to  North  Africa :  but 
Trebizond,  Smyrna,  and  Madeira  appear  to  be  its  limits  to 
the  southward.  Prince  Bonaparte  notes  it  as  very  common 
near  Rome.  In  several  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  common 
(Thompson) ;  not  very  plentiful  in  Scotland,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  lists  of  the  birds  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Iiow  and  Mr.  Dunn,  though  it  occurs  in  Eten- 
mark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  Mr.  Gould,  in  notic- 
ing the  Trebikond  birds  presented  to  the  Zool.  Soc.  by  Mr. 
Keith  Abbott,  among  which  it  was,  observes  that  it  was 
not  previously  observed  in  Asia,  although  there  is  a  nearly 
allied  tipecies  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  that  it  bad 
not  then  been  noticed  in  Afrioa.  (Zool.  Proc  1834.)  In 
England,  though  lately  more  nn,  it  is  still  far  from  un- 
fommoD. 

P.  C„  No.  618. 


Dr.  Richardson  <*  Fauna  Boreali-Amerieana*)  states  that 
the  Common  Buzzard  arrives  in  the  fVir  countries  in  tha 
middle  of  April,  very  soon  aftarwards  begins  to  build  its 
nest,  and,  having  reared  its  young,  departs  about  the  end  ol 
September.  It  haunts  the  low  alluvieJ  points  of  land  which 
stretch  out  under  the  high  banks  of  a  river,  and  may  be 
observed  for  a  long  time  motionless  on  the  bough  of  a  tree 
watching  for  some  small  quadruped,  bird,  or  reptile  to  pass 
within  its  reach.  As  soon  as  it  espies  its  prey,  it  glides 
silently  into  the  air,  and,  sweeping  easily  but  rapidly  down, 
seizes  it  in  its  claws.  When  disturbed,  it  makes  a  short 
circuit,  and  soon  settles'  on  another  perch.  One  of  Dr 
Richardson's  specimens  had  two  middle-sized  toads  in  its 
crop.  It  builds  its  nest,  according  to  the  Doctor,  on  a  tree, 
of  short  sticks,  lining  it  with  deer's  hair.  The  eggs  are, 
he  says,  from  three  to  five  in  number,  and  he  remarks  that 
it  was  seen  by  the  expedition  as  far  north  as  the  57th 
parallel,  and  that  it  most  probably  has  a  still  higher  range. 
He  gives  a  description  of  two ;  one  a  male,  shot  on  the  1 7th 
June,  at  the  nest,  which  contained  three  eggs,  on  the  plains 
of  the  Saskatchewan  ;  and  another,  a  female,  killed  at  the 
nest  also,  near  Carlton,  May  22. 


Buteo  Bacha  is  recorded  by  Major  James  Franklin  among 
the  collection  formed  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  in  the  mountain-chain  of  Upper  I^indostan.  In  the 
South  African  Museum  the  Buteones  Jackal  and  Tachar- 
dus  are  preserved.  The  former  obtains  its  name  from  utter- 
ing a  C17  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  tbe  small  quadrupeds 
called  Jackalls  at  the  Cape.  It  abounds  throughout  South 
Aflrica.  (See  the  Catalogue.)  In  the  same  collection  will 
be  found  Butaetes  Lessonii. 

5th  Sub-family.  Milvina.  (Kites.) 
Beak  moderate,  rather  hooked  ftom  the  base.  Tail 
forked.  The  length  of  the  wings  and  the  forked  tail,  instru- 
ments of  action  to  which  the  oirds  are  indebted  for  their 
peculiar  power  and  gracefulness  of  flight,  are  the  chararten 
which  more  particularly  separate  the  Kites  from  the  rest  of 
the  Baptores. 

Elanus.  (Savigny.) 
Beak  moderate,  weak,  compressed.  Tarsi  short,  semi- 
plumed.  Acrotartia  reticulated.  Claws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  middle  one,  rounded  internally.  Second  quiU 
longest  First  and  second  quills  strongly  notched  in- 
ternally. 

Example,  Elanus  meUmopterus.  Black-winged  Stcallow 
Hawk. 

Description.— This  is  the  Falco  melanopterus  of  Daudin ; 
£,  ccenus  of  Savigny;  and  Le  Blac  of  Le  Vaillant.  Hize  ol 
a  Sparrow- Hawk.  Plmnage  soft  and  silky,  tail  a  little 
forktd.    Above  ash-coloured,  qxHll*  blackish,  beak  vlA 
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tktmld»r$  blMk.  it»low  white.  Tail  principally  white. 
tktt  fellow. 

Habit*. — The  bird  irt  said  to  live  principally  upon  insucts 
which  it  captures  on  the  wing. 

Loeaiity.— Common  in  Afiioa  froni  Egypt  to  the  Cape. 
There  is  a  fpeoimen  in  the  South  African  Museum.  Sa- 
Tigny  speaks  of  it  as  bein^  in  great  abundance  in  Syiia, 
E^'pt,  and  Barbary.  Cranoh  (Tuokey's  expedition)  saw 
great  nuniben  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  some  were 
lent  home  from  thence. '  Lesson  say«  that  it  occurs  in  New 
Holland.  It  is  noticed  among  the  birds  collected  by  Major 
James  Fradklin  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the 
mountain-ehain  of  Upper  Hindostan. 


Eluaiu  iiiekDOpt«TiM. 


Nauolerus.  (Vigon.) 
BeoA  rather  short,  weak,  comiiriissfd.  Noitriis  sub-oval, 
placed  in  the  care,  which  is  funii^licU  with  bn'alleH  iu  an 
oblique  direction.  Wingt  long;  second  quill 
longest.  TaU  long,  very  much  il^iirkoill.  Feet  %\\<ix\,  wcuk. 
Tarti  reticulated-  Acrotartia  leailmred  helow  the  knee 
to  the  middle.  Clam  not  (yliniliicai.  Body  skn't-^r, 
elegant 

Mr.  Vigors  obasrveq  tfaftt  Naudena  is  diitinguished  from 
the  true  Milrm  by  the^ater  development  af  the  character 
of  the  forked  tail;  by  the  relative  proporliftB  of  the  wing- 
feathers,  the  fourth  being  the  longest  iu  Mihut ;  and  by 
the  retici^tion  of  the  acroiarsia,  those  of  Milvut  )  ing 
covered  with  even  scales  or  scutellated.  He  divides  the 
genus  into  two  sections- 

1st 

With  the  seeoad  ouill  longest. 
Example,  Naucleru*  Riooourii. 

2nd. 

With  the  third  quill  longest 

Example,  Nauclenu  Pitreatut.  Faico  Jitreatut,  linn. 
Swallow-tailed  Hawk. 

DetcHption.—V/ hole  length  20  Inches.  BeaM  bluish- 
black,  cere  lighter  blue,  indes  oark;  heatU  neck,  breait, 
beiiy,  under  sui  face  of  the  wingt,  tides  of  the  body,  thighe, 
and  under  tpil-coverU  pure  wnite ;  back,  unng  pnmarie$, 
tecondaries,  upper  iail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  black,  with 
a  purpli^  metallic  liutre ;  tertiaU  black  on  the  outer  webs 
but  patched  with  pure  white  on  the  inner;  tail  veTy  deeply 
forked ;  leg*  and  toes  greenish  blue ;  clawt  faded  orange. 
(Yarrell.) 

Habitt—Food — Reproduction — Loetdity. — We  select  Mr. 
Audubon's  account  of  the  habits  and  locality  of  this  grace- 
ful bird : — *  A  solitary  individual  of  this  species  has  once  or 
twice  been  seen  in  Pennsylvania.  Farther  to  the  eastward 
the  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  has  never,  I  believe,  been  ob- 
served. Travelling  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  we 
flnt*  ir  in  Virginia,  although  in  very  small  numbers.  Beyond 
that  state  it  becomes  more  abundant.  Near  the  falls ,of 
the  Ohio  a  pair  bad  a  nest,  and  reared  four  ;|roung  ones  in 
1B20.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Kentucky  it  begins  to  become 
.  man  Qumsrous ;  but  in  the  states  Carther  to  the  south,  and 
tartieuWH;  i^  parto  near  the  sea,  it  is  abundant   Ift  th« 


large  prairies  of  the  Attacapaa  and  OppaUovias  it  i>  n- 

tremely  oomroon.  In  the  states  of  Louisiana  uid  Misais- 
sippi,  where  these  birds  are  abuuilant,  thoy  arrive  in  Uug« 
cumpanies  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  ore  heard  uttering 
a  sharp  plaintive  note.  At  this  period  I  generally  remarked 
that  they  came  from  the  westward,  and  have  counted  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  passing  over 
me  in  a  direct  easterly  course.  At  that  season  and  m  the 
bei^inning  of  September,  when  they  all  retira  from  the 
United  States,  they  are  easily  approached  when  they  have 
alighted,  being  then  apparently  fatigued,  and  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  themselves  for  continuing  their  journey,  bv 
dressing  and  oiling  their  feathers.  At  all  other  timea,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  near  tbam,  as  they  are 
generally  on  wing  through  the  day,  and  at  night  rest  on 
the  higher  pines  and  cypresses,  bordering  the  river  bluffs, 
the  lakes,  or  the  swamps  of  that  district  of  country.  Tliey 
always  fbed  on  the  wing.  In  calm  and  warm  weather  they 
soar  to  an  immense  height,  pursuing  the  large  insectii  called 
Mnsquito  Matokt,  and  performing  the  most  singular  evo- 
lutions that  can  bo  conceived,  using  their  uil  with  an  ele- 
gance of  motion  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  principal 
food  however  is  large  grasshoppers,  gTaas-K»terpillars,  small 
snakes,  lizards,  and  fVogs.  They  sweep  close  over  the  fields, 
sometimes  seeming  to  alight  for  a  moment  to  secure  a  snake, 
ar.d  holdingit  fkst  by  the  neck,  carry  it  off  and  devour  it 
in  the  air.  When  searching  for  grasshoppers  and  caterpil- 
lars, it  is  not  difficult  to  approach  them  luider  cover  of  a 
fence  or  tree.  When  one  is  then  killed  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  the  whole  tlock  come  over  the  dead  bird,  as  if  in- 
tent upon  carrying  it  off.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  of  shooting  as  many  as  may  be  wanted,  and  1  have 
killed  several  of  these  hawks  in  this  manner,  fli  ing  as  fast 
as  1  could  load  my  gun.  The  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  pairs 
immediately  after  its  arrival  in  the  southern  states;  and  as 
its  courtships  take  place  on  the  wing,  its  motions  are  thun 
more  beautifhl  than  ever.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  oii 
the  top  branches  of  the  tallest  oak  or  pine  tree,  situated  on 
the  margin  of  a  stream  or  pond.  It  resembles  that  of  a 
carrion  crow  extornally,  being  formed  of  dry  sticks,  inter- 
mixed with  Spanish  moss,  and  is  lined  with  coarM  grasses 
and  a  few  fbathers.  The  are  from  four  to  six.  of  a 
greenish  white  c<^ur,  with  a  few  irregular  blotches  of  dark 
brown  at  the  larger  end.  The  male  and  female  sit  alter- 
nately, the  one  feeding  the  other.  The  young  are  at  Brst 
covered  with  buff-ooloured  down.  Their  next  covering  ex- 
hibits the  pure  white  and  black  of  theold  birds,  but  wiihout 
any  of  the  glossy  purplish  tints  of  the  latter.  The  tail,  whirfa 
at  first  is  but  slightly  fbrked,  becomes  more  so  in  a  feu 
weeks,  and  at  th*  approach  of  autumn  exhibits  little  d.ffei- 
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onee  from  that  of  the  adult  birds.  The  pluma^  is  com- 
pleted the  first  spring.  Only  one  brood  is  raised  in  tbe 
seasoQ.  The  species  leaves  the  United  States  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  moving  off  in  flocks,  which  are 
ibniiea  immediately  after  the  breeding  season  is  over.* 

This  species,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  nfill,  like  the 
Honey  Buzzard,  prey  upon  locustH  and  vasps,  and  their 
larvea,  and  make  a  regular  attack  on  their  nests.  M.  Vieillot 
states  that  U  visits  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Yarrell 
gives  it  a  place  among  the  British  birds  od  the  authority  of 
two  specimens,  one  killed  at  Balacboalist  in  Argyleshire  in 
1772,  and  another  taken  alive  in  Shaw-gill,  near  Hawes 
in  Wensleydale,  Yorkshire,  in  1805.  Apparently  to  avoid 
the  violence  of  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  and  the  clamor- 
ous persecution  of  a  Hock  of  rooks  which  attacked  it  at  the 
same  instant,  it  took  shelter  in  a  thicket,  where  it  was  seised 
before  it  cuuld  extricate  itself,  on  the  6th  September.  The 
person  who  caught  it  kept  it  a  month  ;  but  a  door  being  ac- 
cidentally left  open,  it  made  its  escape.  It  first  alighted  on 
a  tree  at  no  great  distance,  from  which  it  soon  ascended  in 
a  spiral  flight  to  a  great  elevation,  and  then  went  steadily 
off  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  it 
(/.inn.  2Van«.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Milvufl  (of  Authors). 

Beak  moderate,  weak*  subangular  above;  nottril*  ob- 
lique, elliptical ;  tarai  short ;  aorotartia  scutellated ;  mngt 
Vfky  long,  fourth  quill  longest ;  tail  fi>rked. 

Example,  Milvus  ietinw,  FtUeo  milvut  of  Linnnui;  Mil- 
wu  vuigarit  of  Fleming  and  Crould. 

i>efcrfpfton.-This  is  tbe  Milan  Soual  of  the  French 
from  Belon  to  Buffon;  Pojana,  Milvio,  Nicckia,  and  Nibbio 
of  the  Italians;  Rother  Miian  of  the  Germans;  Qimtaot 
Brunnich;  Cf/tuia  of  the  Fauna  Suecica ;  Kite,  Fork-tailed 
Kite,  Qlead  or  0/£'<fe(Pennant  says  from  the  Saxon '  Glide*) 
of  the  modern,  and  Barcad  of  the  antient  British.  In  some 
of  the  counties  of  England  it  is  called  the  Pnttodt,  a  name 
also  sometimes  bestowed  provincially*apoD  the  common 
Buzzard.  In  Essex  it  is  called  tbe  Crokked-taOtd  Pud- 
dock. 


Uilnuietlaiu. 

Zi^ngih  about  twenty-six  ibches ;  beai  hom-colour  •  cerg 
Bod  iride*  yellow ;  feathers  of  tlte  head  and  nmA  gmyish- 
vbite,  Btroaked  along  the  sbafk  with  ash-bruwa  ;  fbathers 
of  the  back  and  mng-cooerts  dark  brown  in  the  centre, 
broadly  edged  with  rufous ;  inner  web  of  some  of  .the  ter- 
tials  edged  with  white;  primarutt  nearly  black;  upper 
tati-covertt  r\i£oxi% ;  tail-featheh  reddish  brown,  the  outer 
webs  of  one  uniform  colour,  tbe  inner  webs  barred  with 
dork  brown :  the  out«  kul-Jhatkm-  on  each  aide  the  dtekeet 
■A  «olMir|  IMI  teafkr  MuAi  iU>  waA  ikroat  miA. 


white,  streaked  with  dusky;  breatt,  btUy,  and  Mffht,  rtf 
fous  brown,  each  feather  vrith  a  central  longitudinal  streak 
of  dark  brown ;  under  surface  of  the  tnngs,  near  tbe  body, 
rufous,  with  dark-brown  feathers  edged  with  red-brown  to 
wards  the  outer  pagt  of  the  wing;  under  tail  covertt  plain 
rufouB-white ;  under  surface  of  .the  tail-feather*  grayish- 
white,  with  the  dark  bars  of  the  tfpper  surface  showing 
through;  tarti  and  toet  yellow;  ctotM  black  (Yan^) 
The  females  are  larger  than  the  ma^es. 

Habits— Food— Reproduction. — The  Kite  faili  grai^tt- 
fully  in  the  air,  now  aeacribing  circles  and  anoo  with  ou^ 
spread  tail  remaiaing  stationary.  It  pounces  oq  its  p_F«r, 
consisting  of  moles,  mice,  leverets,  mboits,  unfledged  biras^ 
and  the  young  of  the  Gallinaceous  tribe  especially.  It  wai^ 
when  more  plentiful  than  it  is  at  present,  a  great  scourge  te 
the  poultry-yard.  It  will  eat  frogs  and  pnake^  and,  in  th^ 
*  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  an  observer  bears  witness 
to  its  taking  fish  from  a  broad  river  near  which  he  resided. 
The  nest,  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  soft  materials,  is  usu- 
ally built  on  the  fbrk  of  a  tree  in  a  thick  wood.  The  eggr  are 
two,  sometimes  tbret^  short  oval,  2  inches  %  hues  in  length 
by  1  inch  9  lines  in  breadth.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
with  a  few  reddish-brown  spot*  at  tbe  large  end.  The  fb- 
mate  lays  early  in  the  season,  and  she  often  matw*  A  vigor 
oua  defence  when  her  nest  is  attacked. 

Xdcfl/i'/y.  —  France,  Italy,  SwiUerland,  and  Oennany; 
less  abUDdwit  in  Russia}  more  rare  in  H(dland;  vigr^ 
tory  in  autumn.  (Taminiiick.)  Very  common  near  Roinq^ 
especially  near  tbe  herds  of  cattle.  (Bonaparte.)  It  alio 
occurs  in  Siberia,  and  the  country  about  Lake  Baikal; 
and  has  been  observed  in  Egypt,  and  several  parts  of 
Africa  north  of  the  eouator  In  Ireland  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  known.  In  Britain,  especially  in  the  southera 
oouQties,  it  is  become  rare,  though  at  one  time  it  was  evi- 
dently abundant.  Clusius  stales,  that  when  he  was  in 
London  an  amacing  number  of  kites  flocked  there  fbr  the 
offals  which  were  thrown  into  the  streets.  Tbey  were  so 
tame,  that  they  took  their  prey  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  and 
it  was  fbrbidden  to  kill  them.  In  fulconty  it  Was  used  both 
as  pursuer  and  pursued,  and  is  very  doeile.  A  good,  instaiic* 
of  uis  docility  u  given  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  *  Muuin^ 
of  Zoology  and  Botany,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  172.  Louie  XVf.  flod 
at  the  kite  with  powerful  fkleons ;  and  Sir  John  Sebright 
tells  UA,  that  'Fork-tailed  kites  were  much  flown  some 
years  ago  hy  the  earl  of  Orfbrd,  in  the  neigbbotulu)od  of 
Alconbury  Hill.  A  great  owl,  to  the  leg  of  which  the  fU- 
eoners  usually  tie  a  fox's  brush,  not  only  to  impede  its 
flight,  but  to  make  it,  as  they  fancy,  more  attractivoi  ia 
thrown  up  to  draw  down  tbe  kite.' 

Colonel  Sykes  notes  MilvUs  Govinda  as  ootJurring  both 
in  Soutfa  Africa  and  India.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  South 
African  Museum  ia  tbe  following  account  of  Mihnu  ^rd- 
titicue,  the  Cops  Kite,  there  preserved.  *  This  brd  is  the 
Kuicken  Deif  or  Chieken-stealer  of  tbe  Dutch  colonista, 
ai^  only  iq)pears  in  SouUi  Africa  during  the  summer  m»- 
Bon.  It  resorts  to  inhabited  places,  and.  as  its  name  im- 
plies, Is  very  destructive  to  yeung  chickens.  Everrwhece  it 
is  bold ;  but  it  is  especially  so  in  districts  into  which 
arm*  have  not  as  yet  been  introduced*  where  it  will  fMunee 
down  and  seiie  pieces  of  flesh  flrom  the  hands  of  children, 
or  even  grown  pwaons.  It  feeds  in  patt  upon  carrion,  and 
many  individuals  are  often  sem  oongiegated  together  upon 
dead  carcasses.' 

Qeneral  Qeograpkieal  Dittribution  the  Falronidte.-^ 
Wherever  birds  and  small  quadrujpeds  are  to  be  found  there 
is  tbe  bird  of  prey,  tfhoae  office  it  is  to  keep  (heir  number 
within  their  proper  hounds.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Vigors  writes 
(Zool.  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  329 — On  the  Groupt  nf  the  Falcon- 
id^),  there  Mem  to  be  no  limits  affixed  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  true  Udeone.  This  indeed  appears 
generally  the  ease  id  Hn  larger  groupa  of  this  fiunily.  Tlie 
naked-oneoked  FkleoHida  alone  leem  to  be  confined  to  the 
southern  parts  td  the  New  World,  and  to  Australia,  if  we 
are  to  refer  F,  N<M»Zalaiaiia  of  XVc.  Latham  to  the  genua 
Polt/borus,  aecording  to  M.  Temminck's  opinion.  But  the 
remaining  groUpa  appear  to  be  dtspersed  in  every  d'vfsioti 
of  the  globe. 

The  Fhloomd<B  described  and  figured  in  Mr.  SwaiuMU's 
'  Birds  of  Western  AiHca,'  befoie  alluded  to,  belong  to  tne 
two  most  typical  ot  perfect  divisionB  of  the  fetnil^,  via.  the 
noble  feloons  {Ftilconidee),  and  the  hawks  {Aed^^triiuei. 

SoDle  of  tbe  best  iUustratwiu  of  Uw  Fatoomdie  wBl  be 
found  in  Auduba^  Wemelti^aSm^iK^ 
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Bftvtgny,  ttWBtQson,  Vieillot,  and  Yarrell.  Some  of  Frisch'g 
flgnna  are  goad.  There  are  many  fine  and  expenBive 
vorks  (the  'Planrhes  Knlumin^,  for  example)  which 
•ontain  figures  of  these  uoble  biros,  hut  they  are  sadly 
deficient  in  charaetLT,  and  look  like  vtaat  lliey  were  mostly 
taken  from,  ill-stulfed  specimena.  There  is  more  to  be 
learnt  from  the  wood-cuts  of  the  lieads  by  Swainson  in 
*  Fauna  Boreali-Americana*  and  the  *  Classification  of  Birds,' 
than  from  the  moat  go^ously  coloured  ill -shaped  engraving. 
The  magnificent  works  of  Audubon  and  Gould  are  fiill  of 
the  character  of  the  respective  species :  Swainson  particu- 
larly excels  in  this,  whether  he  pourtnys  the  bnrd  in  bii 
heautifhl  drawings,  or  gives  an  epitome  of  its  leading  pnnts 
in  the  small  eompHB  of  a  wood-cut.  The  flgOTos  in 
Yarrell's  *  Britidi  Birds'  are  excellent,  and  charming  ex- 
amples of  .the  pexfbetion  to  whieh  wood  engraviug  ean  be 

Fossil  fALCOmux. 

Dr.  Buckland  notices  the  remains  of  Falconidte  in  the 
1st  period  of  the  Tertiary  series  (Eocene  period  of  Lyell), 
and  figures  a  Buzzard  (Buteo),  as  recent  and  fossil,  in  the 
first  mate  of  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

FALCONRY,  or  HAWKING,  the  art  of  training  and 
flying  hawks  to  take  other  birds.  Julius  Firmicus,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  finuth  century,  is  the  first  Latin 
■writer  who  speaks  of  ftlconers  and  the  art  of  teaching  one 
•pedes  «f  him  to  fly  at  and  catch  another.  The  art,%ow- 
ever,  had  been,  in  all  probability,  practised  in  the  East 
ilrom  remote  aces;  whence  it  certainty  came  to  Europe. 

From  the  Heptarchy  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  nlconry 
ms  the  principal  amusement  of  our  ancestors  in  England : 
&  person  of  rank  scarcely  stirred  out  without  a  hawk  upon 
his  huid.  which,  in  old  illuminations  and  upon  antient 
seals,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards  king 
of  England,  is  thus  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
when  visiting  the  court  of  William  duke  of  Normandy. 

Florence  of  Worcester  (4to.  edit.  1592,  p.  310)  states 
that  King  Alfred  had  his  &lconers  among  the  persons 
whom  he  encouraged  for  their  skill  in  diiferent  fKofessions ; 
and  a  metrical  treatise  on  the  art  of  ftlcoUy,  stiU  extant, 
is  ascribed  to  Khig  Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  'Domnday  Book*  the  practice  of  fklconry  is  illustreted 
by  numerous  entries.  In  several  places  we  find  a  sum,  no 
leas  than  ten  pounds,  made  the  optional  payment  instead  of ! 
finding  m  hawk  {Dometd.  torn.  i.  fbl.  134.  b.  172.  230) ;  and 
once,  at  Worcester  (tom.  i.  172)  a  Norway  hawk  is  spe- 
eifled.  Aeries,  or  places  destined  for  the  breeding  or  train- 
ing of  hawks,  are  entered  in  the  Survey  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. Gloucestershire,  Woroestershire,  Herefordshire, 
Sluronshire,  and,  more  frequently  than  in  other  counties,  in 
Chesb  ire ;  as  wet)  as  among  the  lands  Iwtwcen  the  Ribble 
and  the  Mersey.  (Ibid.  torn.  i.  fol.  144,  152,  163  b,  172, 
180,  2S2  b.  256  b,  U7,  264,  265,  265  b,  266  b,  267,  267  b, 
S6S  b,  869.  270.) 
Nor  were  hawks  less  {wised  at  sulnequent  periods.  Ac- 
'  cording  10  Hadox(^«t.  Mxchtq.  i.  273),  in  the  14th  Hen. 
II.,  milter  Cnot  one  of  the  kmg's  tenants,  rendered  his 
rent  at  the  exchequer  in  three  hawks  and  three  giriUoons. 
King  John  had  also  his  hawks  {Pat.  4,  Joh.  m,  S);  and 
upon  the  Patent  Roll  of  t^e  34th  Hen.  III.  a  copy  occurs 
of  the  letter  which  the  king  sent  in  that  year  to  me  kin^ 
of  Norway  for  hawks.  Bray,  in  the  *  History  of  SurrOT,' 
(vol.  iiin  p.  82,)  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  Henry  IlL's 
anger  with  one  Roger  Belet,  who  by  reason  of  something 
he  nad  done  or  omitted  about  a  spar-hawk,  was  disseised  of 
all  his  lands  and  40s.  rent  in  BaRshot.  In-  the  34tb  Edw. 
in.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a  hawk ;  to  take  its  e^s, 
even  in  a  person's  own  ground^  was  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment {at  a  year  ana  a  day«  besides  a  fine  at  the  king*a 
Measure.  In  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign  the  imprisonment  wu 
Teduced  to  three  months;  but  the  offendiw  was  to  find 
•ecDrity  fin  bis  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  lie  in 
prison  till  he  did.  (Pennant,  Brii.  Zoot.,  8vo.  Lend.  1812, 
Tol.  i.,  p.  212.) 

Edward  III.,  according  to  Froissart  {Ckron.  u  c  210), 
oad  with  him  in  his  army,  when  he  invaded  France,  thirty 
&1conera  on  horseback,  who  had  charge  of  his  hawks ;  and 
every  day  he  either  hunted  or  went  to  the  river  for  the 

Sarpose  of  hawking,  as  his  ikncy  indioed  him.  Queen 
llixabeth  it  raprosented  enjoying  this  sport  in  a  wood-cut 
In  Turbervito'a  *  Falconry/  published  in  1575;  and  it  was 
ttiaflniHuite  nwBMnwnt  with  Kjag  JaiM  2. 


By  an  entry  upon  the  Onginalia  Rolls  of  the  35th  Edw 
III.  {Origin.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  267)  it  appears  that  a  falcon  gentil 
cost  20«..  a  tersil  gentil  10«.,  a  tersil  lestour  6«.  Hd.,  and  a 
lanner  6«.  8d.  c  these  were  the  prices  which  the  sherilT  was 
to  give  for  hawks  for  the  king's  use.  In  an  aooount-book 
of  the  20th  Hen.  VIII.  a  goshawk  and  two  fktcons  sre 
prized  at  3/.,  and  five  falcons  and  a  tersil  at  Si.  Bert  in  Im 
Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  *  Treatise  of  Hawkes 
and  Hawking,*  published  in  1619,  sa^  he  'haa  for  a  Goa- 
hawke  and  a  Tarsell  a  hundred  oiarks.' 

Faleonnr  was  attempted  to  btf  revived  by  Georsa  Earl  of 
Orford,  who  died  in  1791 ;  and  in  Yorkshire  CoLTbomton 
had  a  hawking  establishment  at  a  nther  later  period ;  Sir 
John  Sebright  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  also  prectised 
it  in  Norfolk  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  As 
a  rural  diversion  however,  principally  in  consequence  of 
the  enclosures,  it  has  gone  into  disuse. 

A  list  of  the  hawks  which  were  most  used  by  sports- 
men in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  is  given  in  Walton's  '  C^m- 

Elete  Angla ;'  and  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  art  in 
awking  will  be  found  in  Latham's  *  Falconry,*  4to.,  Lend. 
1633. 

The  earliest  printed  treatise  on  hawking  in  Enfilisb  is 
the  *  Book  of  St.  Alban's,'  fol.,  1481,  ascribed  to  Juliana 
Bamea  or  Bemers.  abbess  itf  SopwelL  [Bkrnbbs.]  There 
are  numerous  other  and  curious  treatises  up«i  fUoonrr 
both  in  French  and  English,  some  of  them  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  '  Le  Ifiroir  de  Phebua,  avec  I'Art  de  Fau- 
conerie,'  published  at  Paris  in  8vo.  without  dat^  was  the 
first  work  upon  the  suljeet  printed  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

For  further  information  upon  Falconry  and  its  practice, 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Spelman's  Glotatury,  v. '  Acceptor,* 
edit,  fol.,  Lend.,  1626.  p.  7 ;  Warton's  Obterv.  on  Spenser' i 
Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171—173;  Strutl's  SporU  and  Pas- 
timet  of  the  Peo^^ England,  4to.,  Lend.,  1810,  pp.  21 — 33 : 
and  HaslewomTs  iktermy  Se*earchet  into  tht  Hietorif  ^ 
1A«  £ooA  q/*  &U  AUm'9,  Ato^  Lond..  1810,  pp.  21—48 
[FalconidjB.1 
FALCU'NCULTJS,  [LaniadaI 
FALKIRBI.  a  considerable  market,  post-town  and  pariah, 
in  Stirlingshire,  24  miles  west  by  notui  of  Edinburgh,  and 
12  miles  south  by  east  of  Stirling.  The  parish  is  nearly 
seven  miles  in  length  by  about  four  in  breadth,  and  the 
whole  is  perfectly  level,  except  that  part  on  which  the  town 
stands.   It  is  bounded  on  the  norui  by  the  river  Carron. 
which  gives  name  to  the  celebrated  iron  works,  situated 
near  the  fertile  tract  called  the  '  Coarse  of  Falkirk.*  Xbe 
town  is  thriving  and  increasing  in  trade  and  population. 
Itconsists  of  one  long  street,  called  High-street,  extending 
about  half  a  mile,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.   It  is  situated  in 
a  wealthy  and  densely  peopled  district,  in  the  midst  of  col- 
lieries and  manufactories,  and  is  the  chief  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Stirlingshire.   The  extensive  suburbs  comprise  the 
viUagBs  of  Lauriston,  Grahamstown,  Bainsford,  and  Camelon, 
together  with  the  seaport  town  of  Grangemouth.  These 
suburbs  owe  their  rise  to  the  gnat  canal  paasing  tfarongh 
them,  and  to  their  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ganron  works, 
which  are  only  a  mile  distant  from  the  canal,  and  which 
have  a  railway  communication  with  the  basin  in  Bainsford. 
The  town-house  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  High-street,  and 
in  this  quarter  both  the  houses  and  shops  are  large.  The 
new  church  haa  a  fine  steeple  130  feet  in  height.  Hie 
old  church  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  biult  in  the 
form  ot  a  cross.   According  to  an  inscription  that  was  dis- 
covered when  taking  it  down  in  1810,  it  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  Malcolm  lU.  in  1 057.  In  the  church-yard 
were  interred  Sir  John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  who 
were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  22nd  July,  1298.  whUe 
defending  the  independence  of  their  eountry  under  Wallaae 
against  Edward  I.  On  each  side  of  the  High-street  namnr 
and  confined  streets  branch  oft,  one  of  vhiiA  extends  up- 
wards of  a  mile  towards  (Barron,  passiiw  fhron{^  Bainsford 
and  Grahamstown*.   On  the  banks  of  the  oanal  are  ler^e 
com-miUs,  a  foundry,  and  a  distillMy.  There  are  also  some 
extensive  tar  works  m  the  neighbourhood.  The  market-day 
is  Thursday,  and  the  trvats  or  cattle  feirs  are  held  three 
times  a  year,  when  black  catOe,  prindpally  for  the  Engli^ 
markets,  and  likewise  sheep  and  horses,  are  exposed  Ibr  sak 
to  a  very  great  amount   Indeed  this  is  the  largest  caiUe 
market  in  Scotland.   The  town  of  Falkirk  was  formeriy  a 
burgh  (rf  reality:  it  afterwards  became  a  bur^  (tf  bwoDv, 
and  wu  h£  oTthe  fili»y^£i^%iigi^^  attaiada: 
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tn  1  ri5,  ef  the  earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callander,  by  whose 
forfeiture  hk  estates  and  superiimtiea  became  vested  in 
the  crown.  In  1720  the  estate  of  Callander  was  purchased 
hy  the  York  BuildinRs  Company,  from  whom,  in  1 783,  it 
was  acquired  by  tbe  late  Wuliam  Forbes  of  Colander,  die 
father  of  the  present  occupier.  During  the  time  the  estate 
was  hdd  by  tne  York  Buildings  Company  there  was  always 
a  resident  baron-bailie ;  and  Mr.  Forbes  continued  to  name 
a  person  to  that  office  till  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Since  then  the  office  has  been  vacant 

Tbe  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  commu- 
nity is  at  present  vested  in  two  separate  bodies,  the  stent- 
masteis  and  committee  of  f^uars.  The  stent-masters  are 
elected  annually,  and  are  twenty-four  in  number;  four  being 
chosen  by  the  merchants,  two  by  each  of*the  trades  or  guilds 
of  hammermen,  wrights,  weavers,  shoemaker^  masons, 
tailors,  bafcors  and  brewers,  and  fbur  from  the  suburbs  of 
the  town.  Any  person  belonging  to  any  of  these  trades  is 
qualified  to  vote  for  and  to  be  elected  a  stent-master  of  his 
craft.  By  the  act  3  and  4  William  IV..  c.  77,  the  town  of 
Falkirk  obtained  a  municipal  constitution.  Tbe  council 
consists  of  a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  seven 
councillors.  According  to  the  population  returns  fbr  1831 
the  burgh  and  parish  of  Falkirk  contained  12,743  persons. 
It  returns  a  member  to  parliament  in  onion  with  the  bun[hs 
of  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Hamilton,  and  Airdrie.  The  £bt 
of  the  town  is  1700^.,  its  revenue  about  200/.,  and  annual 
expenditure  174/.  The  jpatrona^  is  in  the  crown.  Near 
Falkirk  the  Pretender  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal  army 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1746.  Here  also  is  a  part  of  the 
Roman  wall,  known  by  the  name  of '  Graham's  Dyke,*  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Bmperor  Antoninus  Pius.  The  'grammar 
and  En^ish  schools  m  Falkirk  are  in  high  repute :  the^  are 
all  private  except  the  pariah  one,  the  master  of  which  is 
appointed  hy  the  heritors.  (Playfiiir*s  Detcruition  qf  Scot- 
land; Sinclair's  StaUitieal  Account  of  SeoUandi  Bound- 
ary Reports ;  Munieipal  Corporation  Report*,  1 835 ;  Pojm- 
laiion  tietunu.) 

FALKLAND,  HENRY  GARY.  VISCOUNT,  de- 
scended from  the  Carys  of  Cockington,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Gary  of  Berkhamsted  and  Aldenham  in  Hertibrd- 
shire,  at  which  latter  place  he  was  bom  late  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  Eieter  College,  Oxford;  but  he  left  that  uni- 
versity without  taking  a  degree.  In  t60B  be  was  made 
one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  in  1617  was  swtm  in  Copaptroller 
of  bis  Majesty's  household,  and  mad^  one  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil. On  the  10th  November,  1620,  he  wascreated  Viscount  of 
Falkland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland.  King  J ames  I., 
knowing  his  abilities  and  experience,  constituted  him  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  into  which  office  he  was  swihh  Septem- 
ber 18th,  1622,  and  continued  in  it  till  1629.  During  his 
administration  he  is  said  to  have  kept  a  strict  hand  over 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  kingdom,  which  gave  them 
occasion  to  send  complaints  to  the  court  of  England  against 
him,  till,  by  their  cuimour  and  prevailing  power,  he  was 
removed  in  disgrace.  Leland  in  bis  *  History  of  Ireland.' 
has  given  the  character  of  his  govonment.  *  X<ord  Falk- 
land, be  says, '  soams  to  have  been  more  distinguished  hy 
his  rectitude  than  abilities.  In  a  government  which  re- 
quired vigour  and  austerity,  he  was  ind<dent  and  gentle ; 
courting  rather  than  terrifying  the  fectious.  He  was  lu- 
rassed  by  the  intrigues  and  clamours  of  the  king's  ministers, 
whom  he  could  not  always  gratify  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
desires;  his  actions  were  seveiely  maligned  at  the  court  of 
England;  his  administration  in  consequence «as cautious 
ana  embarrassed.^  Such  a  governor  was  little  qualified  to 
awe  tbe  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  recusants,  relying 
on  their  merits,  and  stimulated  by  their  ecclesiastics  to  Uie 
most  imprudent  excesses.'  I^rd  Falkland  returned  and 
lived  in  honour  and  esteem  till  1633,  in  which  year,  in  the 
month  of  September,  he  died,  in  consequence  of  having 
>roken  one  of  his  legs  by  an  accident  in  TheobaU's  ParL 
Wood  includes  Lord  Falkland  among  the  Oxfbrd  writers. 
The  only  work  of  his  wluch  was  published  was  a  Hutory  qf 
the  moei  vt^^)rtuaate  Prince  Edward  2U  edited  Sir 
James  Hamngton,  in  folio  and  octavo,  in  1660.  One  of  his 
letters  is  printed  in  the  '  Cabala,'  and  three  or  four  others 
remain  impuhlished  in  tbe  Harleian  CoUection  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum.  Lord  Orford  says  he  was 
femarkable  for  an  invention  to  prevent  bis  uame  beiuag 
eeuntscforted,  hy  artfliUy  ooneealiDg  in  it  the  successive 


years  of  his  age,  and  by  that  means,  detecting  a  man  wbo 
had  not  observed  so  nice  a  particularity,  (siogr,  Brit„ 
Kippis's  edit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  290;  Inland's  Hitt.  tf  Irel^  vol. 
ii.,  p.  474 ;  Park's  edit  of  Lord  Oiford's  Moyat  and  Nobie 
Jxthore,  vol.  v.,  p.  65.) 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  The.  are  a  group  of  islands 
situated  in  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Sl°  40' 
and  62»  10'  S.  lat.,  and  57*'  30'  and  60*  W.  long.  There 
are  two  larger  islands,  called  East  and  West  FalkUmd,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  which  it  is  said  amount  to  more  than 
90.  The  strait  which  separatee  the  larger  islands  is  called 
Falkland  or  Carlisle'  Strait,  and  is  from  six  to  ten  miles  wide. 
The  surtice  of  both  islands  is  calculated  to  be  about  3400 
square  miles,  or  about  1000  miles  more  than  that  of  Devon- 
shire. Tbe  northern  districts  in  both  islands  are  rather 
mountainous,  but  the  highest  ground  does  not  much  exceed 
2000  feet  abo^  the  sea-tov«l.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
the  pluns  stretch  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  along  the  margin 
of  the  sea ;  the  souUuan  districts  are  more  levoH  and  hardly 
contain  a  hill.  The  whole  eoast,  especially  in  the  northern 
districts,  is  much  indented,  and  contains  numerous  excellent 
harbours ;  among  which  the  most  frequented  are  Berkeley 
Sound  on  West  Falkland  and  Port  Egmont  on  East  Falk- 
land :  both  these  bays  are  spacious,  of  sufficient  depth  for 
men-of-war,  and  have  excellent  anchorii^  ground.  The 
climate  of  these  islands  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
the  British  islands.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  be- 
tween 26°  and  76° ;  in  winter  between  26°  and  50°,  and  in 
summer  .between  50°  and  75°.  The  weather  is  racier  un- 
settled. The  snow  disappears  in  a  few  hours,  except  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ice  is  seldom  above  an 
inch  thick.  Fogs  are  frequent,  especially  in  autumn  and 
Kpnng,  but  they  usually  disappear  towards  noon.  The  vege- 
tatiou  is  very  rapid. 

No  trees  grow  on  tiie  islands,  hut  wood  for  building  may 
easily  be  obtained  from  the  Strait  of  Magalbaens.  Peat 
and  some  bushes,  which  are  abundant,  supply  fuel.  Sevnal 
antiscorbutic  plants  grow  in  abundance.  The  islands  con- 
tain foxes,  but  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  having  a 
thick  head  and  a  coarse  fur.  Seals  are  found  on  the  rocks 
close  to  the  islands.  Many  black  whales  are  caught  ii 
tbe  neighbouring  seas.  A  kind  offish,  between  tbe  mullet 
and  the  salmon,  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  spring. 
Game  is  extremely  common,  especially  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  which  are  easily  tamed.  The  flocks  of  gulls  and 
penguins  which  visit  these  shores  are  valuable  on  account 
of  their  eggs. 

The  Europeans  who  settled  in  these  islands  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  last  century  brought  with  them  domestic 
animals:  on  their  settlements  being  broken  up,  the  animals 
remained,  and  some  of  them  thrive  well.  There  are  herds 
of  wild  homed  cattle  and  of  wild  hogs ;  the  horses  a{e  of 
small  size,  but  very  hardy,  and  may  be  broken  in.  though 
with  some  difficulty.  Rabbits  are  very  numerous,  of  a 
large  size,  and  have  a  fine  fur. 

The  aoU,  especiaily  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  and 
hills,  is  well  adaptea  to  cultivation,  consisting  generally  of 
from  six  to  eight  inches  of  black  vegetable  moidd.  Wheat 
and  flax  have  been  raised,  and  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  other  kinds  oi  vegetables,  largely  and  of  excellent 
qualitjr.  As  to  other  kinds  of  pvoduce.  the  c^hilities  ot 
the  sod  have  not  yet  been  asoertained.  It  n  probable  tha* 
even  fhiit-trees  will  succeed  in  sheltwed  places. 

These  isUuids  were  discovered  in  1594  by  Hawkins,  who 
called  them  Hawkins'  Maiden  Islands,  and  afterwards  again 
in  1689  by  Strong  who  gave  them  the  name  which  they 
now  bear.  A  French  vessel  from  St.  Malo  landed  here  in 
1710,  and  named  them  Isles  Malouines.  The  French  formed 
a  settlement  in  1764  on  Berkeley  Sound  which  they  caXXeA 
St  Louis,  but  it  was  given  up  to  the  Spaniards  in  1 767^  and 
some  time  after  abandoned.  The  English  settled  in  Port 
Egmont  in  1765,  but  after  a  few  years  they  were  expelled  ■ 
by  the  Spaniards.  A  n^otiation  foUowed,  by  which  the 
English  recovered  possession  of  the  settlement.'  On  this 
occasion  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  wonphlet  about  tbe  islands 
in  answer  to  one  of  die  letters  of  Junius,  in  which  he  depre- 
ciated their  value  as  much  as  Junius  had  exa{^[erated  it- 
The  English  kept  possession  of  this  place  up  to  1774,  when 
it  was  also  abandoned.  But  when,  about  the  b^inning  of  the 
present  century,  the  whale-fishery  in  the  seas  surrounding 
the  antarctic  pol^  began  to  become  impcNrtaut,  these  iMands 
again  attracted  attention,  and  this  interest  wa«  still  fiirther 
inereased  when  the  eoiiuiun>^^$lf^^W9r^)<M(^ 
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South  America  wag  opened  to  all  nations  hj  the  navigation 
round  Cape  Horn.  The  BngUsfa  again  formed  a  small 
settlement  in  Port  Egmont  in  1817,  prinripaUy  as  a  place 
of  refteshment  Ifar  the  whalers.  Berkder  Sound,  which  Is 
better  situated  for  TCssela  bound  round  Cape  Horn,  was 
settled  by  a  small  colony  sent  there  from  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1832,  but  the  English  government  tookpossession  of  it 
soon  afterwards,  ftortdtm  Geog.  Joum.,  III.  and  VI.] 

FALL  OP  BODIES.  Under  this  head  we  propose 
simply  to  explain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  nJl  of  a 
materia}  substance,  supposed  either  to  oe  allowed  to  drop 
or  to  be  prqjected  directly  upwards  or  downwards.  The 
motion  of  a  body  projected  in  an  oblioue  or  horizontal 
direction  comes  under  PtiojKCTiLBg,  Theory  of;  the 
nature  of  the  fbrcel  which  caUse  the  descent  or  retard  the 
ascent,  under  Accblbration.  Gtratitt,  &c.  ;  and  the  cir^ 
eumatances  which  influence  more  or  less  the  results  about 
to  be  specified,  under  PBoncni.B^  RsAtttAHCBi,  MondH 
OF  TBx  Eabtb  ;  HonoN,  Lawi  ov. 

nie  resistance  of  the  air  does  not  greatly 'allbct  the 
motion  of  bodies,  unless  either — 1,  the  bodies  themselves 
be  very  hght,  as  in  the  case  of  fEatfaers,  or — 2,  thevelocitiai 
be  very  great,  as  in  that  of  a  cannon-ball.  The  law  ac- 
cording to  which  this  resistance  acts  is  not  well  ascertained 
fbr  great  velocities ;  but  for  moderate  velocities  it  is  not  &r 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity: 
that  is  to  say,  whatever  reustance  there  may  be  to  a 
TBlocitT  of  10  fret  per  second,  there  is  /our  times  as  much 
to  20  feet  per  second,  nine  times  as  much  to  30'foet  per 
second,  and  so  oa. 

Neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  ur,  let  us  first  suppose 
a  body  (say  a  bullet)  to  be  allowed  to  dro|>  fivrn  a  height 
atwve  the  earth.  Ilie  law  of  iU  motion  u  as  follows.  It 
acquires  velocity  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  32J  feet  p^ 
second:  that  is.  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  second  it  is 
in  such  motion  as  would,  were  the  action  of  the  earth  to 
oe^se,  cause  it  to  describe  8,',  fbet  in  a  second.  At  the  end 
of  one  second  the  rate  of  motion  is  3^  feet  per  second ;  at 
the  end  of  two  seconds,  64J  per  second,  and  so  on :  that  is, 
the  Ml  of  a  body  is  a  uniformly  acceceratbd  uonoK.  In 
the  article  just  cited  the  law  d  this  motion  is  fVtrther  ex- 
plained. We  shall  here  collect  the  principal  formutsD  (»n- 
nected  with  the  subject,  referring  to  PbitduHjii  and  At- 
woo&'sMachinb,  fw  the  manpear  in  which  the  main  &ct  of 
ib»  acoeluation  beimr  3U  per  seooiid  is  proved  and  verified. 

Let^«S2i 

tsttho  number  of  uconds  during  which  the  motion 
has  lasted  when  the  hodv  nos  attained  a  velocity  of  v  feet 
per  second,  and  described  a  length  of  s  feet. 

Firstly,  suppose  the  bullet  simply  to  drop  without  any 
initial  impulse  being  communicated.  Then 

Thus,  either  of'  the  three,  v,ttt,  hang  giveta,  the  otfam 

may  be  founid. 

Secondly,  suppose  the  bullet  to  be  pnrieeted  downwards 
widk  a  velod^  of  a  feet  per  second ;  the  ainaeqaence  is 
•till  a  uniform  addition  of  gr  ftet  per  eeeond  to  the  vctoelty, 
and  we  have 

Thirdly,  suppose  the  bullet  to  beplvjected  upwarda  with 
a  velocity  of  a  feet  per  second.  Tne  action  of  the  earth 
o^ins  l^  {Huducine  a  loss  of  velocity  at  the  rate  of  32}  feet 
lost  per  second,  '^is  lasta  until  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
is  entffely  destroyed,  after  whidi  it  begiu*  to  descend  with- 
out an;^  initial  impiUse^  and  we  ham  uie  flnt  ease  vepeatad. 

I)urmg  the  aaeent, 

vssa—gf,      »^at—^g^,  t^—f^'^tgt, 

the  height  through  which  the  bullet  will  ascend  is 
a*-i-2g  feet,  the  time  of  doingwhich  is  o-f^ seconds.  After 
Uiis  the  first  case  may  be  repeated :  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  for  the  preceding  equatioiu  will  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  relations  which  actually  exist,  provided  that  p, 
becoming  negative,  be  interpreted  as  inaicating  that  the 
turn  has  taken  place  and  the  bullet  has  begim  its  descent, 
and  also  tiiat  <  becoming  nef^tive  be  iiit«nreted  to  meau 
that  the  descent  has  continued  until  the  bullet  has  passed 
through  tile  point  from  which  it  waS  first  thrown,  and  fellen 
below  It  For  instance  (supposing  g=  32  for  simplicity),  let 
a  bullet  be  projected  upwards  wim  A  velocity  a£  100  feet 
per  secund,  where  will  ft  be.  and  at  Irhtt  rate  IVill  it  be 
moving,  at  the  isnd  of  ten  aeo>oiHbif 


v=iOO— 32x109—320,  or  die  ballet  k  BBorfng 
mardi  at  the  rate  of  220  fbet  per  second. 

«»100xlO-ixS2xlO*=: -600,  or  the  bullet  it  600 
feet  below  ^  point  firam  which  it  was  thrown  upwarda. 

FALLACY,  aa  defined  by  Archbishop  Whately,  is  any 
unsound  mode  of  arguins  which  appears  to  carry  convic- 
tion and  to  be  decisive  of  the  Question  in  hand,  when  in 
fairness  it  is  not  Bentham's  definition  in  his  '  Book  of 
Fallacies'  is  this:  *  By  the  name  of  fiillacy  it  is  common  to 
designate  any  argument  employed,  or  topic  suggested,  for 
the  purpose,  or  wiUt  a  probability,  of  producing  the  effect 
of  deception, — of  causing  some  erroneous  opinion  to  be 
entertained  by  any  person  to  whose  mind  such  ailment 
may  have  been  presented.'  Accordingly  if  an  argoiment 
be  undesignedly  vicious,  and  without  any  attempt  at  de- 
ception, it  is  more  correctly  termed  a  paralogiam,  and  it 
Is  the  intentim  of  fraud  that  constitutes  the  fellac^  or 
sophism.  There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  use  of  foUacy 
mieh  is  too  often  nnnotaeed  if  writers  on  togiflj  Tbus  in 
modem  times  Kant  has  employed  the  dilemma  fi»r  »  purely 
scientific  purpose ;  and  ftom  the  unposaibility  of  two  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  cases,  bas  inferred,  hot  as  is  the  usual 
deduction,  that  the  Iwpothe&is  upon  which  Uh^  both  rest 
is  fklse  and  untenab^  but  that  the  truth  is  interme- 
diate, tn  like  manner  did  Zeno  of  Elea  infer  the  inade- 
quacy of  sense  to  represent  the  truth,  from  his  conclu- 
sion that  either  a  bushel  of  com  must  make  no  noise  in 
felling  or  else  the  fall  of  the  smallest  portion  of  a  single  grain 
must  DO  percepUble  to  the  ear.  Again,  the  famous  '  Me- 
gtuian  fallacies  of  the  "Heap  and  the  Bald-head'  (acervos 
calvus),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  theae  notions  are  incaj  a- 
ble  of  any  precise  determination,  may  have  been  detigned 
to  show  that  the  distinctions  of  degree  (here  represented 
by  Heap  and  Bald-bead)  are  unavaihble  for  philosophical 
purposes,  and  thweby  to  call  attenticm  to  the  difficulty  of 
admitting  into  science  the  vague  representations  of  sense. 

AriatoUe  in  his  treatise  *  De  Sophisticis  Eleochis'  has 
laboured  to  expose  and  classify  the  dUFerent  fellacies  which 
he  terms  tophimata  (o-oflff/uira).  He  divides  them  into 
those  extra  diction«m  (fCw  rns  Xft^wc)  *h«re  the  fallacy  is 
in  the  process  of  reasoning,  and  those  tn  dietiom  (xapd 
XiCtv)  where  it  lies  in  tue  subject-matter.  The  former 
have  by  the  schoolmen  been  called  formal,  the  latter  ma- 
terial. Dr.  Whalely  proposes  Uie  terms  lexical  and  uoo- 
logical ;  which  terminology  has  at  least  .the  advantage  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  that  it  excludes  from  the  domain  of 
logic  much  that  is  extraneous  to  it:  for  the  feUaciea  of 
form  may  be  reduced  to  the  syllo^sm  with  four  terms  whidi 
the  analytical  proceu  of  demonatration  can  alone  discover, 
whereas  those  of  the  matter  most  be  corrected  bj-  the  for- 
mation of  valid  principles  and  a  correct  generalixation  of 
terms,  which  belong  to  the  synthesis  of  induction,  whieli 
is  totally  alien  fromiogic  as  the  science  of  demonstzatiTe 
reasoning. 

For  an  enumeration  and  exposition  of  the  several  sophisms 
see  the  sections  on  &llacy  in  Whately's  Logic;  siiui  for 
the  exposure  of  that  class  of  fellades  which  he  has  caUed 
political  fallaciea,  the  work  of  Bentham  alxeady  cited,  8to, 
London.  1824. 

FALLING  STARS.  [Abeoutbs.] 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  so  caHed 
from  the  anatomist  who  first  areurately  described  them,  aie 
tortuous  and  slender  membranous  canals  about  three  inches 
in  length,  which  proceed  on  each  liide  fh>m  the  two  upper 
CO  men*  of  the  flattened  triangular  or  pear-shaped  body  of  ifaa 
uterus.  They  communicate  with  its  cavity  by  minute  opoi- 
ings  capable  of  admitting  a  large  bristle.  As  thery  diverge 
outwards  ttom  their  origin,  the^  enlarge,  %nd,  curving  back- 
wards, terminate  obliquely  m  open  fiinged  extremities 
directed  towards  the  ovaries,  which  lie  below  and  somewhat 
behind  them.  They  are  included,  as  are  likewise  the  oy^rok 
In  the  duplicature  of  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  aboomeo, 
called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  by  which  that  bo^ 
is  itself  invested  and  attached  laterally  to  the  canty  of  ihe 
pelvis.  A  production  of  tiiis  membrane  shesthea  them  » 
their  loose  Irumpet-sbaped  extremities,  and  turning  over  the 
edge  is  continued  for  some  distaooe  up  the  interior  aurfec^ 
finally  blending  with  the  mucous  lining  which  acoonpaoiei 
them  in  their  exit  fVom  the  utenik  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  bo^  of  the  continuity  of  a  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  probably  has  some  concern  in  the  spreading  •( 
inflammation  from  the  int^ricu:  of  tite  utariu  iq  tbejpcnio 
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Balbn  the  psiod  ai  Minoeption  tbeiB  tubes  ara  obsemd 
u  tbe  bwar  animab  to  beoorae  more  ftiU  of  blood,  Euid  to 
nave  *  writhing  peristaltir  motion  like  that  which  impels 
tiie  aliment  along  the  inteatinal  canal.  Certain  promi- 
aeaeea  an  alio  obtemd  at  this  time  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
orariesi  ptodoeed  bj  the  maturmtion  and  svelling  of  the 
Graa0m  vttidet,  whidi  are  tbe  ova  or  germs  of  the  Aiture 
pro^ny.  The  Fallopun  tubes  then  Moome  attaobed  by 
Ibeii  open  fimbriated  mouths  over  theM  prominences ;  and 
leoeiring  the  veaielee  as  they  bunt  tbrougb  the  peritoneal 
eoraring  of  the  ovaries,, convey  th«n  by  the  periataltio 
motion  we  have  nwtioned  into  ttie  uterus. 

Whether  these  gwms  are  always  fecundated  befbre  they 
reach  their  deitinaUon  is  disputed.  Such  is  unquestionably 
the  Ihot  in  what  is  called  extra-uterine  conception.  In 
these  cases  the  genu  never  reaches  the  uterus  at  all,  but 
remains  in  tbe  intermediate  canal  and  becomes  attached  to 
its  surfaoe ;  in  this  position  it  may  attain  its  AiU  size,  ex- 
panding the  tube  as  it  grows,  till  at  length  it  gives  way,  and 
tbe  fioBtuB  esQapes  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Sueh  eases  are  not  necessarily  ftital ;  the  ftetus,  dead  of 
coune,  sometinMS/becumea  enidosed  after  a  certain  period 
in  a  raembranoos  cyst,  gnduaUy  extended  around  it  flrom 
the  parietas  of  the  ab£>men ;  and  may  remain  for  many 
years  without  esoitinff  much  irritation.  In  other  instances 
abscesses  form  and  break  in  anocetsion,  diBohaiging  the 
bones  and  other  unabsorbed  parts  of  the  fotus,  and  the 
case  eventually  does  well.  But  such  results  are  rare;  uid 
nothing  but  the  cnsareui  operation  affords  mueh  prospect 
of  saving  life. 

FALLOPPia  GABRIELLO,  or  FALLCmuS.  was 
bom  at  Modena  about  the  year  1523.  He  was  oneofthethree 
distinguisfaed  anatomists  of  the  uxteenth  century,  to  whom 
Cuvier,  an  nnqtieationable  authority  on  such  subjects,  has 
asti^ned  the  merit  of  restoring,  or  rather  oreatmg  their 
science  in  its  modem  and  exact  fism.  Hti  associates  in 
this  award  of  praise  are  Vesalius  and  Eustachius,  the  former 
tii  whom  he  sneoeeded  in  the  united  profbsacHiships  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery  at  Padua  in  IfiSl.  The  latter  taught  at 
Rome  during  the  same  period  with  less  success  and  perhaps 
more  ability,  and  their  writings  indicate  some  mutual  jea- 
lousy. [EuflTACHIUt.] 

FallopiuB  appears  at  one  time  to  have  held  sn  ecclesias- 
tical appointment  in  the  cathedral  at  Modena,  which  he 
resigned  to  devote  himself  to  more  congenial  pursuits. 
Having  gratified  his  curiosiQF  by  travelling  through  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Europe,  he  settled  for  a  time  as  a 
public  teaeber  <n  anatomy  at  Ferrara,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived' a  medical  educadon.  But  he  soon  quitted  that 
universi^.  which  was,  hi  ikc^  a  sphere  too  narrow  fi>r  his 
talents ;  mnd  bad  lectured  at  Pisa  tat  some  years  with  in- 
creasing reputation  under  the  patronage  of  the  first  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  [Cosko  L],  when  tw  was  induced  hy  the 
liberal  proffers  of  the  Venetuui  senate  to  repair  to  Padua  to 
take  the  place  of  Vesalius,  who  had  been  obliged  to  resign 
his  academic  offices  by  one  of  tbe  disastrous  incidents 
which  have  thrown  a  romantic  interest  over  the  latter  part 
of  his  remarkable  life.  ^YsSikLiUB.] 

The  studies  of  Fallopius  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
Mie  department  of  natural  history.  He  appears  to  have 
sccupied  himself  among  the  rest  with  the  subject  of  system- 
i,tic  botany,  which  bad  very  recently  begun  to  attract 
it»ention.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  stepa  in  tbe  revival  of 
earning,  Italy  took  the  lead.  Hie  first  botuiio  garden  had 
seen  eatablished  at  Pisa  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  1543,  and 
vas  at  this  time  under  the  management  of  Casalplnus. 
Botany.]  The  second  was  established  two  years  later  at 
E*adua ;  and  the  ehai^  of  this  garden,  with  the  professorial 
lutiea  annexed  to  it,  was  committed  to  Fallopius  soon  after 
lis  arrival  in  that  university.  The  botanical  researches 
ind  collections  he  had  made  during  his  travels,  and  his 
,  [1  bseq  uent  opportunities  at  Pisa  of  acoess  to  the  best  soumes 
»f  contemporary  infi)rmation,  had  probably  fitted  him  in  no 
iommon  oegree  to  undertake  this  additional  eharge^  which 
le  is  said  to  have  sustained  with  great  ability  and  applause, 
rie  did  not  write,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  lectured 
ixpresaly  on  tiie  subgeot  of  botany  as  a  system ;  but  there 
tre  many  alluiiau  to  it  in  his  wwki,  and  among  tiiem  are 
Ararat  traitiSM  on  the  prepantkn  and  use  of  various  me* 
lieioal  fa«rbs,aiwdlas^tbaailnMralsabatanties,emidoT«d 
n  pbarraaey. 

in  addition  to  his  merit  as  a  naturalist  and  a  teacher, 
falLipiua  was  an  excellent  and  expeditious  operator,  and 
iCbarwin^  fitr  Ua  ttHteb  •  g*od  pnusUeal  su^eon.  His  cha* 


raeter  with  posteri^  in  this  reqieot  is  somewhat  tainted  ^ 

the  appearance  of  a  degree  of  quackery  in  the  concealment 
of  bis  remedies,  and  a  trumpeting  forth  of  their  virtues 
which  his  experience  of  them  could  not  have  justified.  But 
our  own  age  is  not  so  ftee  from  the  like  professional  sins, 
or  flrom  me  credulity  which  tempts  to  their  commission,  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  sudi  tldngs  were  con- 
sistent three  oentaries  ago  with  the  high  reputation  of  FU- 
lopiiis. 

After  a  short  but  brilliant  career  of  eleven  years  both  in 
practice  and  as  a  teacher,  he  died  at  Padua  in  156S,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hit  ftvourite  pupil  Falniciua  eb  Aqua 

pendente. 

The  only  work  (%rtainlf  known  to  have  been  revised  by 
himself  was  a  volume  entitled  '  Anatomical  Observations.' 
It  was  first  printed  in  8vo.  at  Venic^  in  the  year  before  hia 
death,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  publication 
of  this  work  forms  an  epoch  in  tbe  science  of  human  ana- 
tomy. These  is  no  part  of  the  fivme  with  which  the  author 
does  not  display  a  masterly  acquaintance.  Many  important 
parts  of  it  be  was  tbe  first  to  describe,  if  not  to  observe , 
and  several  of  them  still  bear  his  name.  His  lectures  on 
phannacy,  sargery,  and  anatomv  were  puHisbed  ofler  his 
death  in  various  forms  and  with  very  different  d^rees  of 
fidelity  bv  his  pupils.  The  best  of  them  were  collected  and 
published  with  hia '  Observations '  in  three  volumes  folio. 
Venice,  1584,  and  have  passed  through  several  editions. 
They  are  now  superseded  by  more  complete  and  systematic 
treatises,  and  are  seldom  consulted  but  by  antiquarians  in 
medical  literature,  or  to  support  novel  opinions;  for  in 
these  sciences,  as  In  others,  much  that  is  new  is  likewise 
old. 

FALIX>W  is  a  portion  of  land  in  which  no  seed  is  sown 
for  a  whole  year,  in  order  that  the  soQ  may  be  left  exposed 
to  Uie  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weeds  destroyed  by 
repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings,  and  the  fertility  im- 
proved at  a  less  expense  of  manure  than  it  would  be  if  a 
crop  had  been  raised  upon  it. 

The  practice  of  fallowing  land  is  as  old  as  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  appears  that  wherever  the  Romans  extended 
their  conqueste  and  planted  colonies,  they  introduced  this 
mode  of  restoring  land  to  a  certain  degree  of  fertility  when 
exhausted  by  bearing  grain.  The  principle  on  which  it 
was  recommended  was  however  erroneous.  It  was  thought 
that  the  land  grew  tired  of  raising  vegetable  produce  and 
required  rest,  and  hence  this  rest  was  often  all'  that  con- 
stituted the  fallow,  the  tillage,  which  alone  is  the  improving 
part  at  the  process,  being  almost  entirely  neglected.  Where 
land  was  abundant  and  the  population  thin,  it  was  no  great 
loss  to  allow  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  to  remain 
unproductive ;  and  it  was  cheaper  to  let  land  lie  Allow  during 
the  course  of  a  whole  year,  which  gave  ample  leisure  for 
every  ojperation,  than  to  accelerate  tne  tillage  and  increase 
the  manure  put  upon  it.  But  when  land  becomes  of  greater 
value  with  the  increase  of  population,  it  is  a  serious  loss  if 
a  great  portion  of  the  soil  ne  thus  l«d!l  in  an  unproductive 
staite.  Accordingly  tbe  attention  of  agriculturists  has  been 
turned  to  lessen  tbe  necessity  of  fhllows,  and  to  substitute 
some  other  means  of  restoring  fertility.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  all  experienced  formers  that  m8Q:ire  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient fbr  this  purpose.  The  ground  must  be  tilled  and 
noxious  weeds  destroyed ;  and  the  only  efficacious  mode  of 
doing  so  is  to  stir  the  ground  at  the  time  when  theic  seeds 
have  vegetated,  their  roots  have  made  shoots,  and  befine 
any  new  seed  con  ripen.  But  this  is  exactly  the  time  when 
com  is  asually  growing,  and  when  the  land  cannot  be  stiired 
to  expose  it  to  the  beat  of  tbe  sun  and  to  dry  the  roots  which 
are  turned  up.  Tbe  only  apparent  remedy  is  therefore  not 
to  sow  it  during  one  summer,  and  on  this  principle  lands 
are  asually  fhUowed.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done 
has  been  noticed  before  [Arable  Land]  ;  and  the  common 
process  is  so  simply,  that  providftd  the  purpose  of  fallowing 
be  kept  in  view,  the  operations  require  only  a  Uttle  atten- 
tion to  time  and  weather  to  be  perfarmed  aright 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  manntf 
of  extirpating  weeds  by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
but  there  is  with  respect  to  the  influebce  of  the  heat  of  iS» 
sun  upon  the  land.  Bonn  men  are  of  opinion  that  light 
is  tbe  groU  purifier  tif  the  soil ;  that  it  decomposw  oer*au: 
noxiouis  particles,  whieh  are  tbe  result  of  tbe  fiomatioa  of 
the  seed,  and  which  nave  been  termed  thf^ctismenMitf 
plants.  Physiologists  agree  th«biUi&nlots  dravuie>b£L£ 
tive  juices  out  of  the  sojL,  that  th/ey  und^ji^  a  ebauoii 
di*M)ge  in  the  plan^  uA  UM  there  is  an  exudation  all* 
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rrom  the  roots,  woien  may  be  looked  upon  u  the  residuum 
at  the  natural  process.    De  Candolle,  Raspail,  and  other 
eminent  gbysiologists  have  placed  this  point  beyond  coiv 
troversy ;  but  no  -one  has  yet  been  able  to  collect  these 
'mattors  so  as  to  analyze  and  compare  them ;  and  the  rea- 
sonings on  the  subject  have  been  merely  conjectural.  In 
particular  soils  and  situations  a  scorchins  sun  has  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  soil  which  is  exposea  to  his  rays;  and 
where  it  is  shaded  by  a  crop  which  covers  it  completely, 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  fertility,  which  the  exposed  sur- 
face has  not   But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  establuh  a  gene- 
ral rule.   Some  soils  wldch  are  of  a  vet  nature  are  greatly 
improved  by  being  as  it  were  baked  in  a  hot  auu.  Not 
only  are  the  weeda  destroyed  by  the  abstraction  of  moisture, 
but  the  soil  thus  becomes  lighter  and  more  friable.  On 
sandy  soils  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  on  intermediate 
loams  the  effect  will  be  more  or  less  advantageous  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  clay  or  to  the  sand,   in  light  sandy 
sods,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the  only  advantage  of  a  naked 
fallow  is  to  kill  weeds,  especially  the  couch-grass  (triticttm 
ripens),  which  is  apt  to  infest  light  soils;  and  that  the 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  hot  weather  is  not  only  no  advan- 
tage, but  probably  detrimental.    If,  then,  any  means  can 
be  devised  of  cftaring  light  lands  from  weeds  without  leaving 
tbem  fallow  for  a  whole  summer,  a  great  advantiu;e  wiU 
be  obtained.   This  has  been  effected  completely  by  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  and  clover,  whitdi  was  first  practised 
.  m  the  light  soils  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  similar  soils  of  Norfolk,  from  whence  it  has  spread 
all  over  Great  Britain,  and  is  heginnuD^  to  be  adopted  more 
generally  in  Ireland.   The  advantwe  of  the  turnip  culture 
is  so  great  in  light  lands,  that  it  nas  gradually  been  ex- 
tended through  the  different  gradations  of  loams,  till  it 
has  reached  even  the  colder  and  stiffer  clays,  on  which  it 
would  at  one  time  have  been  thought  absurd  to  attempt  to 
raise  this  root.  But  this  has  been  attended  with  an  impwt- 
ant  benefit.  It  has  made  the  cultivators  of  heavy  soils  tiu^ 
their  attention  lo  the  drying  of  their  lands,  by  draining  and 
deep  tillage,  in  order  to  make  them  capable  of  bearing; 
turnips;  and  although  the  extended  culture  of  this  useful 
root  is  not  what  we  should  recommend  for  cold  wet  days,  we 
highly  apiffove  of  all  improvements  which  will  make  such 
lani^  capable  of  bearing  good  crops  of  turnips.   Unless  the 
turnips  can  be  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  spot,  or  by  cattle 
near  at  hand,  without  injuring  the  land  in  takii^  off  the 
turnips  and  carting  on  the  manure,  there  will  be  no  great 
advantage  in  a  crop  of  tumii» ;  and  some  other  substitute 
must  be  found  for  the  occasional  fellow  before  it  can  be 
altogether  abandoned.   On  light  lands  the  preparation  for 
the  turnips,  the  abiudant  manuring,  and  subsequent 
hoeing  are  as  effectual  in  cleaning  the  land  and  bringing 
it  into  a  fertile  state  as  any  complete  fallow  could  ever 
be ;  and  the  cIovot  smothers  and  destroys  the  seed  weeds 
which  may  have  come  up  amongst  the  bajrley  or  oats  sown 
after  the  tumms.    Ihere  are  several  wa^i  in  which  the 
enltivation  of  oAi  soils  may  be  varied  without  adhering 
strictly  to  the  Norfolk  rotation,  so  as  to  introduce  a 
greater  variety  of  produce.    IWes  may  be  sown  on  the 
better  sorts  of  light  lands  after  a  good  tillage  given  im- 
mediately after  luirvest.   If  they  are  fed  off  or  cut  green 
in  May  and  June,  early  turnips  may  be  sown  after  them, 
which  will  be  fit  to  feed  off  or  draw  fbr  the  cows  in  Septem- 
ber ;  in  good  Ume  for  ploughing  up  the  land  for  wheatsow- 
mg.  In  this  case  the  land  gets  all  the  ploughing  necessary 
to  clean  it  completely,  and  exactly  at  the  best  time.  Three 
ploughings  may  be  given  after  the  tares  if  the  land  is  not 
clean,  and  the  turnips  being  well  hand-boed  and  horse-hoed, 
the  land  will  be  perfectly  clean  to  receive  the  wheat-seed. 
Manure  may  be  put  on  for  the  tares  or  the  turnips ;  and  if' 
these  are  fed  off  with  sheej^  they  will  so  enrich  the  soil,  that 
the  next  crop  cannot  foil  to  he  abundant   By  varying  the 
mani^ment  of  light  land  according  to  circumstances,  and 
with  some  judgment,  many  more  profitable  croiK  can  he 
raised  than  by  the  commoil  simple  rotation,  in  which  a 
■  fourth  of  the  land  is  sown  with  turnips.   If  this  crop  foils, 
which  is  often  the  case  where  it  recurs  so  often,  the  whole 
system  is  deranged,  and  the  loss  is  very  great   The  intro- 
duction of  a  greater  variaty  of  produce  in  the  cultivation  of 
light  lands,  in  imitation  of  the  Flemish  practice,  and  the 
increase  of  stock  kept  in  consequence,  would  be  an  import- 
ant itep  in  the  improvement  of  British  husbandry. 

On  heavy  soils  it  is  often  impossible  »  keep  the  land 
deuofvMds,  in  veteUmatoa  mad  un&murable  iea«ms, 
witknttmoon^lete  Mlow,and  wlwn  thia  it  the  ease  it  is 


best  to  do  the  thmg  effectually.  Upon  cold  wet  soils,  whitk 
should  always  first  of  all  be  well  under-drained,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  get  the  land  perfectly  clean :  it  should 
be  exposed  to  the  fic^ats  of  two  winters  and  the  heat  of  one 
summer  and  part  of  another,  as  already  mentioned.  [Aramji 
Land.]  Only  one  crop  is  lost  by  this  method,  and  if  the 
land  is  properiy  worked,  cleaned,  and 'manured  in  autunan, 
it  may  be  sown  with  barley  or  oats  in  the  spring  of  the  se- 
cond year.  The  crop  will  be  ample,  and  the  subsequent 
produce  of  clover  equally  so,  and  the  land  so  clean,  that, 
with  proper  manuring,  several  crops  may  succeed,  such  as 
wheat,  heani,  oats,  tares,  wheat,  without  the  neoeaiity  of 
another  intervening  follow.  The  advice  we  would  impress 
on  the  minds  the  cultivators  ia— Avoid  foUowf  if  you  can 
keeep  your  land  dean ;  but  when  you  follow,  do  it  efi^4ually, 
and  improve  the  sml  at  the  same  time  by  chalk,  lime  or  marU 
according  to  ciroumstancw.  Do  not  s^are  either  plouriis 
or  harrows  in  dry  weather.  Lay  the  stitches  high  and  dry 
kbefore  winter,  and  deepen  the  water-furrows  well  with  the 
spade.  By  ft^loving  these  rules  the  stiffest  land  may  be 
brought  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation;  and  the  farmer  will 
not  find  by  the  growth  of  weeds,  docks,  and  thistles,  that  hts 
labour  ana  manure  are  thrown  away,  as  is  too  oft«i  the  case. 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  air  and  the  dews  impart 
fwtiU^  to  the  soil,  and  that  land  which  has  been  veil  fol- 
lowed and  stirred  requires  less  manure  than  it  would  other 
wise  do.  Fallowii^  alone  will  not  make  up  for  want  of  ma- 
nure, nor  will  manuring  be  sufficient  without  ploughmg 
and  (deaning  the  land  properly,  and  exposing  it  to  the  la- 
fiuence  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  m  autumn  and  ia 
spring :  but  a  great  saving  of  the  one  and  the  other  waj 
be  effocted,  by  judiciously  varying  the  crops  so  aa  to  admit 
of  ploughing  the  land  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  old-foshioned  farmers  that  tbs 
plough  alone  is  sufficient  fac  all  the  purposes  of  following. 
This  is  a  great  error,  which  leads  to  useless  and  nnnecessair 
labour.  We  would  almost  say  that  ploughing  the  fodlows  is 
never  necessary,  except  to  enable  the  drags  and  harrows  to 
stir  the  land.  The  flrat  ploughing  of  the  stubble  cannot  be 
too  shallow,  and  the  harrows  should  be  set  to  work  befon 
the  wet  weather  sets  in.   When  the  surface  is  become  rod- 
low  and  clean,  the  land  may  be  ploughed  deep,  and  the  sod 
bcdow  should  be  brought  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
frost  all  the  winter.   In  spnng  the  drag  should  begin  the 
work  again  before  the  soil  is  hwd.  It  may  then  be  ploughed 
in  narrow  ridges  right  across  the  old  stitches,  or  obliqn^, 
and  left  for  the  influence  of  summer.   The  drags  will  level 
all  these  ridges  when  the  manure  is  to  be  put  on  ;  and  this 
being  ploughed  the  land  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed,  if  wbeal 
is  the  crop  mtended.    If  it  is  left  for  barley,  it  naust  ban 
'  another  ploughing  in  spring,  and  be  well  harrowed  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  especially  if  this  is  done  by  the  drilliDg 
.  machine.   The  clover  or  grass-seeds  may  be  sown  imme- 
,  diately  after,  and  the  land  lightly  rolled.  There  is  no  du- 
I  ger  of  making  it  too  fine  in  spring.  Without  ■  fine  tilth  d» 
good  barley  can  be  expected. 
FALMOUTH,  a  ^triah,  borough  market,  and  Muort 
I  town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  hundred  of  Kar 
'   rier,  54  miles  souUi-vrest  from  Launoeston  and  267  mites 
1   west-south-west  from  London,  in  50°  ef  N.  laL  5°  3'  W 
,  long.   Tbe  town  is  situ^ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ftl. 
'  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  consists  principally  of  one 
'  street,  which  extends  ^ong  the  south-we^em  snore  of  tbe 
'  harbour  for  about  a  mile.   There  is  a  convenient  quay,  a 
I  town-house,  and  gaol  erected  in  1631.   Tbe  water  near  ilw 
:  quay  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  the  wharf.  Adjoin- 
.  ing  the  principal  street  and' near  the  centre  of  it  stand 
r  tlw  market-house  and  town-hall.    The  Public  Rooms,  s 
;  bandsonw  buUdii^,  is  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  town : 
I  and  not  for  from  it  is  the  polytechnic  hall,  a  apaetous  and 
i  commodious  structure,  in  which  are  held  tbe  annual  exbi- 
I  bitions  of  the  Royal  Omiwall  Polytechnic  Soeae^,  an  in- 
i  stitution  which,  though  onlv  established  in  tiie  ^ear  1S33, 
,   has  alwm  contribntM  mucn  to  promote  emulation  in  tfas 
t  fine  and  useful  art«  among  all  classes  throughout  tb 

■  county.  The  ohurch,  which  has  a  handsome  altar,  was  boUi 
r  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  tb> 

>  Martyr.  The  average  net  income  of  the  living  is  about  sOn^ 

■  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  patron  is  Lord  Wode- 
house.    There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Baptist^ 

L  Biyanites,  the  Society  of  Friends.  Weslevan  .MethodisDk 
,  and  Unitarians,  a  Roman  CatfaiSlie'^l^dnAll'Jews*  syna- 

>  gopw^  and  likewise  several  schools  aiw  niunerous 
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ntabls  inttitutioiu.  On  the  whjle  Falmouth  is  a  neat  and 
tolerably  well-built  town.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  con- 
tains two  good  hotels.  The  sob  arb«  are  adorned  with  seve- 
lal  Tillai.  which,  traethsr  with  the  harbour,  when  aeon  from 
the  Burronnding  hiUs,  have  a  verr  heautifiil  af^iearanoe. 

The  ebarter  of  incorporation  iwan  date  13  Cbarlea  IL 
The  goremii^  body,  under  die  Aet  5  and  6  William  IV., 
c  76,  oonsista  of  a  mayw,  four  aldannen,  wmi  tmlve  eonn- 
eillora.  The  oorporatkm  haa  no  rercnua  whatever;  the  tolls 
of  the  market  and  the  qni^  are  the  inroper^  of  Lord  Wode- 
houia.  The  only  potiee  are  the  conatahleB  appointed  by  the 
town  oounoils,  these  and  other  expensea  being  paid  by  a  rate. 
According  to  the  returns  made  in  1831  the  pomilation  of  the 
town  and  parish  of  Falmouth  was  7284,  of  which  the  town 
alone  contained  4761.  Falmouth  is  a  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, and  in  union  with  Penryn  returns  two  memben. 
The  market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and 
the  fairs  are  held  the  7th  August  and  10th  October. 

The  harbour,  which  is  extensive  and  well  protected  by 
the  surrounding  high  lands,  is  so  conveniently  sitiuited  that 
vessels  have  frequently  been  able  to  {wooeed  on  their  voyan 
from  this  port,  while  tlioae  ftam  Flymonth  and  Portsmonth 
have  been  Ibreed  back  bvcontrary  winds  before  they  oould 
reach  the  month  of  the  Channel.  It  it  defended  by  two 
caatles ;  one.  towards  the  west,  called  Pendennti,  and  the 
other,  towards  the  east,  called  St  Mawes.  Oarew,  in  his 
'  Survey  of  Cfflmwair  (London,  1602)  states  that  both  these 
castles  were  built  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  subsequently  im- 
proved and  strengthened  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Pendennis 
long  resisted  the  attacks  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  lines  of 
encampment  may  yet  be  seen.  It  now  contains  commo- 
diods  barracks,  storehouses,  and  magasinea,  with  apartments 
for  the  lieutenant-governor.  A  l^ht-house  has  recently 
been  erected  at  St  Anthony's  Pmnt,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
harbour.  The  Trinity  Board  have  reoently  directed  the 
building  of  an  oboliA  on  ,the  height  of  the  Black  Roek, 
between  Pmdennis  and  St.  Hawas,  for  the  aiBatanoe  of 
mariners  in  making  Falmouth  harbour.  Formerly  there 
was  an  extensive  tmarr  in  pilchards,  and  large  quantities 
were  annually  exported.  It  has  been  stated  that  of  bite 
years  this  fish  has  become  particulariy  scarce,  tiun^h  from 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  of  the  present  state  of 
the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  there  apprars  to  be 
little  or  rather  no  foundation  for  such  an  assertion.  The 
exports  consist  principally  of  the  produce  of  the  tin  and 
copper  mines :  the  trade  with  Jersey  in  fruit  and  cyder  is 
considerable.  The  port  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  when  the  duchess  dowager  of  Bretagne  landed 
bore,  m  proffreas  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  that  king. 
Until  16(3  the  site  of  the  present  town  was  occupied  merely 
by  the  buta  of  fldienBni.  Iliere  was  hoiraver  one  heuaa  a 
entertainment,  at  which  Sir  Walter  Ralei^  and  his  crew 
l»ut  up  on  thtir  return  from  Ouiana.  Shortly  afbsr  this 
period  Sir  John  KiUegrew,  bart,  an  enterprising  individual, 
having  obtained  permission  from  James  I.,  constructed  a 
new  quay,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  town,  and  pro- 
cured an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  payment  of  certain 
duties  was  secured  to  himself  and  heirs.  The  subsequent 
establishment,  about  1688,  of  the  post-office  packete  to  the 
West  Indies,  Lisbon,  &C.,  contributed  much  to  the  rising 
prosperity  of  the  place.  In  17U0  there  were  350  houses,  in 
1750  upwards  of500,uidin  1811  there  ww  647  inhabited 
houses  in  the  town  and  suburbs.  Large  amounts  of  specie 
and  bullion  are  landed  from  the  packets  arriving  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Amrarica.  The  steamers  which  run 
Detween  Lmnon  and  the  Mediterranean  invariably  call 
uott  on  their  outward  and  homeward  passage  to  take  in 
pusengers  and  ooals ;  and  the  Peninaala  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  having  recently  ocmtracted  with  government  to 
cwrry  the  mail,  one  of  their  powerful  vessels  now  leaves  the 
port  erory  Monday.  This  alteration  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  mail  had  Ions  been  felt  necessary  by  m«ohanto  con- 
nected with  the  Pioninsula.  About  the  middle  of  the  en- 
^noe  to  the  harbour  is  a  la^  rook  called  the  Black 
Rock,  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  island 
where  the  Phcenidaiis  tramclud  with  the  nativea  for  tin. 
Borlue,  in  his  'Antiouities  5t  the  County  of  Cornwall,' 
mentiooa  the  finding  oi  a  large  quantity  of  Roman  coins  on 
a  braneh  of  Falmouth  harbour,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
well!  of  the  ooinuo  of  the  £mperora  Qallienus,  Carinus, 
uid  Numerian,  who  rtigned  A-SL  2&9 — 284.  At  Uie  western 
extremitv  of  the  town  Hands  Ajrwinniek-Hoine,  the  antient 
•«ftt  of  the  KiUegzm  flunilT 
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(Bodase's  AfUitmtM^  Cornwall;  Oarew's  Survey  ftf 
Comwall;  M'CulIoch's  Commercial  Dietrt  Ifbundarjf  Re 
porls;  Municipal  Corporation  Report*  i  PoptUation  R» 
tam$ ;  Ecdetia$tical  Reoenue  Report*.') 

FALSE  POSITION,  a  rule  of  arithmetio,  which,  though 
wigtnally  applied  to  such  queatioiit  as  are  soluble  by  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  has  been  in  modem  writings,  and 
upon  princitdea  exphined  in  AppBOxiKAnoir  and  Ihtirio- 
LATioN  applied  to  equations  of  all  d^reea.  It  ia  however 
of  very  little  use,  though  of  some  notorie^,  and  a  general 
explanation  will  be  suiHoient. 

Let  there  be  a  Amotion  of  x,  f  x,  which  it  is  desired 
to  make  equal  to  a,  and  firstly,  let  this  frinotion  be  such 
that  suocessive  «qual  incrementa  added  to  the  value  tr 
produce  successive  a^uA  increments  (or  decrements)  in  the 
value  of  (which  is,  in  fiuit,  supposing  that  ^a; is  of  the 
formmx  -(-  n):  assume  two  values  fix  jr.  p,  and  9,  and  let  the 
corresponding  values  of  fa:  be  P  and  Q.  If  then  (to  use 
the  easiest  fwm  ofspeech)  a  uniform  increase  of  x  is  accom- 
panied by  a  uniform  increase  of  f  a%  and  if  x  represent  the 
value  wmoh  makes  f»  equal  to  a,  it  ftdlows  that  the  inter 
valbetwem  P  and  Q  bears  to  that  between  p  and  9  the  same 
propmrtion  as  the  mterval  between  P  ana  a  heats  to  that 
between  p  and  Or  «  can  be  obtained  fk«o  flw  pro- 
portion 

p_Q  :p_g::  p_a:p_jB 
If  the  preceding  be  not  easilv  understood,  the  ame  pmpor* 
tion  may  be  immediately  deduced  from 

inp-*-«i  =  P,  t«9  +  «=Q,  mx  -f  tt  a 
which  follow  from  the  several  hypotheses  made. 

When  fx  and  x  do  not  increase  uniformly  together,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  they  do  so  nmxrl^  when  the  succes- 
sive increments  added  to  x  are  very  small.  If  then  p  and  q 
can  be  found  so  that  P  and  Q  are  near  too,  the  use  of  the 
preceding  proportion  will  produce  a  value  of  x  whfeh  is 


nearer  the  tmth  than  either  p  or  o,  and  may  he  iubsti- 
tuted  for  either  in  a  zepetitiop  of  the  process,  which  wOl 
then  produce  a  still  nearer  vahie. 

The  rule  of  False  Poaition,  ai  thus  extended,  is  siroplj 
Newton's  well-known  method  of  amproxiraating  to  the  root^ 
of  equations,  with  this  diflbrenm,  that  instead  of  the  di^r 
ential  co-efficient  of  fx.  the  approximation  (P — QH-fp—Q;} 
is  used.  The  equation  of  the  first  deqgree  ia  one  in  whiu 
either  method  will  bring  an  accurate  result  In  one  process ; 
but  the  notoriety  of  Ute  rule  of  False  Position  arose  out  of  its 
appearing  that  a  oouple  of  errors,  or  wrong  solutions,  were 
made  innllibly  to  give  the  right  result  and  thus  it  is  that 
Recorde  says  be  ckn  solve  mathematical  questions  by  taking 
the  answers  of  any  children  or  idiots  who  may  be  in  the  room 
To  persons  ignorant  of  algelwa  tbve  seems  to  be  a  mystery 
in  uw  being  aUe  to  make  any  tm  guenes,  bowovor  re- 
mote to  disoover  the  truth.  Thus,  whtt  ia  that  nnmber 
whose  hal(  third,  and  fourth.  tc«ether  with  10.  make  62  f 
Make  any  guess,  say  12 :  the  hal^  third,  and  fburth  of  11^ 
t<^ether  with  10,  make  23,  which  is  wrong.  Make  anolher 
guess,  say  60.  which  produces  75,  also  wrong.  The  difibrenee 
of  the  wrong  results,  75—23  or  52,  bears  to  the  difference 
of  the  wrong  assumptions,  60 — 12.  or  48,  the  same  propOT- 
tion  as  the  excess  of  the  result  75  over  62  (the  required  re- 
sult) bears  to  the  excess  of  60  over  the  truth.  But  52  : :  48 
13  :  12,  or  12  is  the  excess  of  60  over  the  truth,  that  is,  the 
true  answer  ia  48,  as  may  easily  be  verified. 

Where  the  equation  is  of  the  form  nx  &  a,  one  gnesaotdr 
will  suffice.  If  the  assnmptioaof  jigive  P,  or  if  a^±:  P, 
then  P  :  p : :  a  :  X 

FALSETTO,  in  Muito^  an  Italian  term,  signifying  a 
false  or  artiflciid  voice,  produced  by  tightening  the  lin 
mente  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  the  vocal  compass  u  extenoed 
about  an  octave  higher.  The  Italians  call  the  folaetto 
voce  di  testa,  or  voice  from  the  head;  the  natural  voice 
voce  di  petto,  or  voice  from  the  chest. 

FALSTER,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic,  due  south  of 
Seeland,  and  east  of  Laaland  or  Lolland;  between  54"  30' 
and  54"  58'  N.  lat,  and  11"  45'  and  12"  11'  E.  long.  The 
strait  called  the  Gaabensesund  separates  it  from  Seeland, 
and  the  Goldburgsund  from  Laaland ;  on  the  north-east, 
the  Groensund  mvides  it  from  the  island  of  Moen.  It» 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  25  miles,  and 
ite  greatest  breadth  fi>om  east  to  west  is  about  16  miles. 
The  area  is  about  177  square  miles,  and  the  population 
abont  17,600;  in  1801  it  was  15,648.  It  forms  the  easterp 
Mrt<^  dte  inrcle  or  'stift^  of  Laaland  w^Ustei^^  IlluM 
Uglwr  than  Ualand.  has  hotttli^Mla^UMMUW^^ 
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noipliem,  nd  is  aeetunted  one  of  the  best  aultinted  and 
most  produetiTe  pvts  of  the  Danish  doininkms.   The  snr- 

hce  is  level,  and  In  the  south  the  i«]qnd  terminates  in  two 
lonf;  tongues  of  land,  formed  hy  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the 
Noret.  xKe  western  tongue  of  land  has  a  lighthouse  upon 
it.  he; ond  which  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  ftir  into  the  sea. 
The  soil  is  enually  ftrtile  with  hut  less  svam[iy  than  that 
of  the  other  Ltenish  islands  near  it :  the  produce  of  grain  is 
more  than  adequate  to  the  consumption,  so  that  between 
30,000  to  35,000  quarters  are  annually  exported.  Flax  and 
hemp,  hop^  potatoes,  and  other  vegetahlesi,  are  grown. 
Large  quantities  of  fiiiit  are  raised,  and  apples  in  particular 
are  a  conaiderahle  article  of  exportation.  The  woodbiuds 
occupy  about  one-aixth  of  the  whole  aurfhoe.  Horned  eattle 
and  a  natiTtp  race  of  aheep  are  hred.  and  the  Ibmta  affiwd 
faui  for  a  great  number  of  smne.  Much  wax  and  honey 
are  obtainra;  $nd  poultry,  gee  so  especially,  are  abundant 
There  are  no  rivers  hut  the  Aar,  au  inconsideraUe  atream, 
and  the  short  ri  rer  through  which  the  Mariboersee,  a  hirge 
lal^e,  has  an  oatlet  into  the  sea.  There  are  no  manufiu^- 
tor^es  in  the  island;  and  the  People  make  their  own 
clothini;,  stocking!),  ai;id  brandy.  The  principal  imports  are 
coloniiii  produce,  salt,  and  tobacco;  and  tne exports  are 
«-ain,  salt  meat,  butter,  fruH,  live  cattle,  potatoes,  &c. 
There  is  some  ship- building. 

Falster  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  North  and  South 
Hardes,  and  contains  28  parishes  2  towns,  and  107  villages 
and  hamlets.  Nykioebing,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island  \ipon  the  Ooldborasund ;  it  is 
a  pleasant  well-built  place,  has  some  traces  of  its  former 
fertiflcationa,  contains  a  cathedral  and  dmreh,  Mreral 
schools,  a  town-hall,  a  hosuiial,  about  S5U  houses,  and  a  po- 
pulation of  about  1800.  Ttiere  is  an  antient  castle,  in  which 
several  dowager  queens  of  Denmark  have  resided,  called 
Norre  Ladegaard.  The  situation  of  this  town  is  so  pic- 
turesque, that  it  has  been  termed  the  northern  Naples.  It 
has  a  ^d  com  trade.  Stubbekiobing,  the  other  town,  is 
an  inconsiderable  place  on  the  Groensund  in  the  north-east, 
opposite  the  island  of  Baagoe;  it  is  surrounded  by  vall^ 
and  has  eight  streets,  a  chuich,  a  school,  and  poor-house, 
about  130  pouaes,  and  about  7U0  inhabitants. 

FALUN,  a  town  in  Sweden,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Dalecartia,  and  of  the  LSn  of  Kopparbergs,  lies  in  60" 
35'  N.  lat.  and  15*  35' t.  lon^  The  population  is  about 
4001)  or  4500.  The  town  is  built  in  9  wide  valley  between 
two  lakes,  which  are  not  ^r  ftnm  it  It  is  celehrated  for 
the  great  mine  of  copper  whioh  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
fnlike  all  other  mines,  this  is  an  immense  abvss,  about 
121)0  feet  long  and  as  many  wide,  into  which  people  descend 
by  a  stairca.se  to  a  depth  of  1200  foot;  the  ore  is  detached 
hy  the  miners  from  the  bottom  of  tlda  hole,  10  jhat  they 
are  not  obliged  to  use  candle-light-  The  vapours,  which 
continually  rise  frotn  the  iniiie  have  destroyed  every  trace 
of  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  wild  animids 
and  birds  are  rarely  seen.  The  annual  produce  of  this  mine  is 
from  4l)U0  to  460U  skippounds  of  copper.  It  also  produces 
gold  to  the  annual  value  of  from  '£00  to  3iiO  ducats,  silver  from 
400  to  SUO  marks,  lead  fh>m  lUO  to  150  skippounds,  vitriol 
ftom  600  to  8U0  tons,  ochre  about  1 000  tons,  and  brimstone 
fhim  20  to  3D  skippounds.  The  copper  is  sent  to  Aveatad 
to  be  reQned  and  worked  up.  There  are  a  few  manufke- 
tures  of  linen,  cotton  and  wool  but  all  on  a  small  scale. 

FAMAGOSTA-  EOvpRtiaO 
FAN  P.ALM.  [dWAHXROPS-l 

FANARIOTES.  a  name  applied  to  the  inhsbifants  of 
the  Faoar,  or  Greek  quarter  of  ConKtantinople.  After  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Fanar,  taking  ad^-antage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Turks, 
succeeded  in  rendering  themselves  necessary  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Porte  as  translators,  and  to  other  Turkish 
grandees  as  secretaries,  agents,  and  men  of  business  in 
general.  Tliey  were  all  comprised  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  Grammatikoi,  clerks  or  scribes.  At  first  they 
were  not  dlslinguiahed  from  common  servants;  and  the 
othce  of  the  translator  to  the  Sublime  Porte  conferred  no 
consideration  oa  the  individual  who  held  it  The  Qntik 
tnnslaior  exphu'ned  to  the  Turkish  miniatera  the  contents 
of  a  foreign  dispatch,  after  vhich  he  retired  into  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  ho  waited  Tith  other  meniala  till 
his  masters  might  want  him. 

In  the  year  1669,  under  the  reign  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth, 
a  Greek  called  Fanayotaki  penuaded  Uie  Turkish  divan 
that  the  mtemts  of  the  Sublime  Forte  would  be  much 


better  itmd  by  aa  ofleial  intatpntar,  toiumMd  vith  IF 

full  oonfldrace  of  the  |;ovemment,  than  by  the  ordinary 
translators  who  had  hitherto  been  employed.  The  go 
vemment  acted  on  this  suggestiun^  ^d  PauayotaLi  wst 
nominated  dragoman  of  the  divan,  or  translator  to  ihs 
council  of  th»  state.  The  aufeeaaen  of  Panayetaki  con 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  advantages  conferred  on  their  prede- 
cessor, which  vera  gmdually  enlarged.  From  that  lime 
the  ambition  of  the  Fapariote  fomilies  became  entirely 
turned  in  that  diraeiion,  and  they  instructed  their  childrer 
in  the  Turkish,  the  Italian,  and  French  languages,  in  otdei 
to  enable  them  to  disehw^  tbedutiM  aUafibed  to  the  oi&ct 
of  the  draguma^. 

In  the  pngMU  nf  tim«  Ibe  divan  created  another  dngo 
man,  who  waa  oalledthe  Angoman  of  the  fleet,  whoae  du^ 
waa  to  aeoonpaay  iba  cqntan  paah^  or  grand  admiral,  on 
Ua  annml  toura  in  the  Archipelago  foe  the  ooUection  o. 
taxes.  Although  ^e  ottce  of  the  dncoman  of  the  fleet  was 
much  leas  important  than  that  of  the  dragomau  of  the  divan, 
it  we*  more  luoxtive,  being  estimated  at  about  300  purses, 
while  the  fixed  aalary  of  the  dragoman  pf  the  Porte  did  not 
exceed  94  purses.  The  dragoman  of  the  fleet  exercised 
an  almost  unlimited  power  over  l^e  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, which,  wiih  tne  exception  of  Cyprus  and  Candia, 
were  governed  by  ofEoen  called  mooieelinu,  chosen  by  the 
eapitan  pasha,  and  renewed  evwy  year.  The  dragoman  oi 
the  fleet  always  purchaaed  the  appointments  to  tfa<^  offices, 
which  he  repaid  with  considerable  profit  The  eapitan 
pasha  never  acted  without  the  advice  of  the  dragoman, 
who  even  frequently  acted  as  bis  maater'a  dnmty  in  the 
eoUeetion  of  taxes  mm  the  abore-mentioped  iuanda.  The 
Fanariotaa,  thus  invested  vith  the  office  of  dragoman  of 
the  divan,  being  the  only  agents  of  communication  betwixt 
the  j^rte  and  the  European  governments,  neoaeanrily  ac- 
quired a  great  influence  over  the  Turkish  goremment,  and 
tliey  took  good  care  to  tturo  it  to  their  own  advantage.  ]u 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Fanariotes 
sucoseded  by  their  intrigues  in  prevailing  on  the  Turkish 
govmnment  to  choose  from  amotw  them  the  Hoepodarb  or 
princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  dwnities  had 
been  hitherto  bestowed  on  natives  of  the  above-mentioned 
provinces. 

Maurooordato  was  the  ftsat  Greek  who  waa  nominated 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia  in  1711.  A  crowd  of  Fanariotes 
always  fcAlowed  the  new  HospoduB.  who  empl<^ed  them  lq 
dillmot  afllcea  in  their  respetykive  provinoea,  where  they 
became  notorkma  for  their  unprincipled  exaetiMi^  ampluy^ 
ing  every  means,  however  odious,  to  acquire  as  much  wealth 
as  possible  durii^j  their  short  and  precarioua  tenure  (-f 
oifice.  Hie  Hoqfiodars,  who  partow  of  this  ill-gotten 
wealtib,  countenanced  uuL  protected  them  in  all  ibeir 
proceedings.  The  mode  of  govemveot  has  been  since 
changed  in  the  above^nentioned  pcovinees  oLHoldnvia  and 
Wallachia. 

The  oflloea  of  the  dn^mana  and  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  not  the  only  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  Fanariote  fhmilies :  the  bankers  of  the  Fauai 
disposed  of  the  greater  purt  of  the  military  and  oivil  appoint- 
ments in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Although  precluded  bt 
their  religion  from  holding  any  of  Ummo  offices,  they  pur- 
chased the  appotntmenta  lo  them  fren  the  grand  vizier  at 
a  high  price;  and  the  TwkM  who  vihdwd  to  be  invested 
with  the  command  of  a  fortreaa,  tiw  goTWDmeni  of  a 
province,  on  any  odier  aimiUur  chu^  could  find  at  the 
confidential  banker  of  the  visier  the  flrmana  w  noinina- 
tiens  for  the  desired  places,  with  the  nane  left  in  blank. 
The  purobaser  entered  into  an  arrang«ment  viih  the 
banker,  who  tiled  up  the  blank  with  hia  naaac,  and  com- 
missioned one  of  his  Greek  agents  t«  accompany  the 
new  governor  to  hia  proviDce,  miieh  he  administered  is 
his  name,  and  collected  from  the  revenue  the  auni&  ad- 
vanced by  the  banker  to  the  gzaad  visier  with  tba  most 
usurious  interest.  Many  'juatcial  appointmanta  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  also  pui  cbased  hy  the  bankers  of  the 
Fanar,  and  reaold  at  a  oonuderable  profit  It  is  auperHuous 
to  add,  that  this  system  led  to  genand  oparession,  aiad  the 
moftvenal  adminktntloB  of  juatioe.  Beaidoa  this  infomoos 
truffle  m  puldio  oSeas,  ths  Fanariotes  oondueted  almost  all 
the  private  aShiiB  itf  ^  Turkisb  grandees.  Tkcj  por- 
ehased,  sold,  and  managed  their  estates,  wfaicb  the  sopiDe- 
nesa  and  ignoranee  of  the  proprieton  entin^  abudoned  to 
their  cue.  Hie  pro4$^if^K9hyt^(^^i^[®Dm  such 
transactions  generally  amountad  in  inm  §a^  ta  fiffy  pa; 
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(M»ni  An  tettnitiBC  pietura  of  the  FanuietBB  it  given  in 
Mr.  Hop^  celebratM  novel '  Anaiitasnu ;  or,  the  Memoirs 
<^  a  Greek as  weU  m  tn  the  *  Basai  snr  les  Panaziotes,' 
bjr  Marco  Zatlony,  and  In  a  work  publiBhed  by  Von 
Hammer,  ealled  *  Constant  inei^  and  the  Boaporus.' 

The  events  whieh  have  fellomd  the  last  Qreek  revolntioQ 
have  considerably  diminished  the  inporfonoe  and  altered 
the  poaition  of  the  Fanariotea. 

FANCY,  a  comption  phantaqr  (fcmMta),  vhioh  term 
m  antient  phfloaophy  indieatsd  the  aansuoM  appoafanee 
of  an  otgeet.  and  in  a  gmieral  aMHe  «u  uiwl  as  oo-«xtrastve 
vith  oonceptwn,  or  th«  Amdty  by  wltidi  man  Rproduoea 
imsgea  of  objects  Bitter  ahaant  or  proaank,  without  an  im- 
met&ate  impraaaion  (m  tha  organs  of  aanaation.  In  later 
limes  its  aiffnifieatiofi  has  been  greatly  narrowed,  and  it  is 
now  limited  to  a  partionlar  provinee  of  the  imat^natiooi  with 
which,  bowerer,  it  is  often  fraqnentiy  coafbumled  in  loose 
and  inaceurate  language,  and  to  which  it  is  emplmd  as 
eqitiTaleht  Imagination  differs  from  eonoeptioQ  eitiier  by 
the  greater  distinettiess  and  vividneaa  of  its  haagei,  er  else 
by  combining  the  maalfbtd  ipateriftlB  of  aspariaDee  into  a 
new  and  true  naity.  Iti  the  fotmar  oflce  it  is  ueraly  repra- 
duetin ;  in  die  latter  eraatlva,  and  beeoaNS  Hui^ 

•  Of  k1)  nWrMl  'it&an 
WhtA  tba  S*v  wntchAtl  mbm*  teprMMt 
aha  AmM  iBiaclMAm  Mita  liwpn. 

MlLTUV,  Par.  Lott.  «, 

Fancy  is  a  highat*  energy  of  the  mental  activity  than 
ima  ^nation  simply,  but  is  itevertheleas  dependent  npos  it, 
since  it  it  the  latter  that  Nmisbes  tb«  materials  out  of 
wliich  it  creates  its  phantasies  either  by  modifying  or  exag^ 
gemting  them,  or  by  fbraiing  now  eombinatiotw,  and  by  a 
prosopopoeia  investing  its  personiScatioD  with  the  properties 
of  real  beings,  imagination  is  neceftsary  to  authors  gene- 
rally, but  both  imagination  and  fancy  to  the  poet;  the 
latter  presenting  hitn  with  those  lofty  speDulations  vhidi 
comprise  what  has  been  termed  the  ideal  of  art,  and  fkimish- 
ing  the  link  for  that  enehunment  of  his  ideas  whieh,  reject- 
ing the  restraint  ef  all  general  laws,  b  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  peeuliaritiet  of  the  poe^s  mental  tempenment. 

FANDANGO,  ft  quick  danee  or  ;  time,  vu^venally 
admired  and  practised  in  Spain,  and  auppoiad  to  he  of 
Moorish  origin ;  though  Velney  eaoribea  much  higher  anti- 
quity to  it,  believing  it  to  have  come  ermnally  finm  Car- 
th^e.  thence  to  Home,  and  so  into  Spain.  The  pro- 
bability however  is  that  it  was  brosght  mio  Europe  by 
the  Arabians,  to  whom  certainly  it  may  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  veiT  remote  ages.  Like  many  oth«r  dances, 
this  is  performed  with  more  or  less  propriety  aooording  to 
the  degree  of  delicacy  possessed  by  those  who  (vaotiae  it. 
FANO.  [Urbino  e  pBSAttO.] 
FANOE.  [Dewmuik*  vol. ».  »98.3 
FAN  SH AWE.  The  Right  Henoumbte  Sir  RICH ARD^ 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  H.  Fanahav*,  aad  was  bom  in 
1608,  at  Ware  Park,  in  the  eeunty  of  Hertford.  He  be* 
same  a  felloW-eommoner  ef  Jesus  College^  Cambridge,  in 
1623,  and  removed  to  the  Inner  TempU  in  1626.  On  the 
death  of  bis  mother,  who  had  ton^  survived  his  fiuher,  he 
betook  himself  to  trarel,  and  visited  Prance  and  Spain. 
He  was  subseqaently  appointed  Moietery  to  the  embassy 
at  Madrid,  atia  was  left  resident  there  till  1688.  After 
his  return,  and  on  the  hieakhig  out  of  the  oivil  war, 
he  declared  himself  a  royalist,  etid  attended  the  court  at 
Oxford,  whew  he  received  the  dezree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law.  He  fbllowed  the  prince  ef  Wales  to  the  islands  of 
SciUy  and  Jersey  in  tlie  capaeity  of  aecretuy,  and  in  t648 
be  cam*  treasurer  to  the  na\'y  tmder  Prinee  Rupert  At  the 
battle  of  Worcester  he  was  taken  ariaoaer,  but  eontrivad  to 
be  released,  and  lepaiiwd  te  Charlei  IL  at  Breda,  who  ap* 
pointed  him  master  ef  mqueeta  and  hie  Latin  aeatetaiy. 
He  returned  to  England  witli  Charles»  Tspresented  Cem- 
bridge  in  1661,  and  was  emtrieycd  in  n^etiating  CharWs 
raarriaf^  with  Cath<toine.  He  was  sent  as  ambaesadur  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in  l«64t  ahd  died  at  Madrid  in  leM* 
Leaving  a  widow  and  flve  AMren.  Hb  body  waa  aent 
home  embalmed. 

Notvrithatanding  the  active  life  of  Fanshawe,  he  fbaod 
leisure  to  atte.id  to  literature,  and  produced  several  works, 
the  most  oelebrateil  of  whioh  is  a  tran^ation  of  Onarini's 
'  Pastor  Fido.*  The  parts  of  this  wwk  written  in  heroic  mea- 
!(ure  aro  harsh  and  ill-managed,  but  the  lighter  lyric  pas- 
sages are  playftil  and  often  melodious,  aim  some  of  the 
more  auWiae  diorMei  m  soBorous  and  mqeatic.  TUs 


book  is  not  very  easily  procured.  It  was  published  ui  166^ 
and  is  adorned  with  a  eurwiu  portrait  of  Guarini. 

FANTEFjS,  or  FANTINS,  a  nation  inhabiting  a  part  of 
the  Gold  Coast  in  Western  Africa.  The  country  of  the 
Fantees  is  bounded  by  Aeron  on  the  east«  and  by  Sabo. 
from  whioh  it  is  divided  by  the  Iron  Mountain,  about  three 
miles  east  from  Cftpe  Coast  Castle,  on  the  west  Its  entire 
length,  ascording  to  Bosnmn,  is  nine  nv  ten  miles.  Ilie 
capital,  called  F^tin.  b  plaeed  about  fifteen  miles  inland, 
bnt  all  the  other  towns  ef  note  lie  along  the  sea-coeat. 
IWng  them  in  their  mtkr  from  east  to  vasU  the  principal 
are:— Manfro,  I^guyo^  Aqua.  Oormanttn,  Ameiaa,  the 
Leaser  Cormantin,  Aga  or  Adii^  ^onamabee  w  Jamisaia, 
and  Anikan  et  Ingenuia«k  At  man;  of  tbew  plaoes  the 
Dutdi.  Danes,  Portuguese,  and  Boglish,  used  to  have  iivta 
or  fcctoties.  The  natives  are  described  as  principally  em- 
ployed in  fishing.  The  goremment  antiently  seems  to  have 
Dean  leas  of  a  despotism  than  that  of  moat  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  '  Here,*  aava  Bosmuo,  *  is  no  kiitg,  the  govern- 
ment being  in  the  hancu  of  a  chief  oommander*  whom  they 
call  their  Braffo,  a  word  importing  loatler.  He  is  a  sort  of 
chief  govemori  and  fans  the  greatest  power  of  any  in  the 
vhde  hind,  bitt  is  aomewhat  eloee^  leatrained  by  the  fkt 
men»  who  am  a  aert  of  national  eounselturs.  not  unlike  aome 
Eiirepian  pazVanua^  eating'  pmfintly  .iecocding  to  their 
inelittatiena)  without  eobaultiug  the  Biafib.  Besides  theae, 
every  part  tsX  Fan^n  hath  also  its  pajrticutar  chief,  who  will 
sometimes  scarce  own  bimadf  aubjeot  to  the  Brafibi^who 
hath  the  ineffectual  natoe  only  of  supreme  power.*  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy  the  oounti?  of 
the  Faniees  has  been  ovemm  hy  the  Aanantopt,  and  its 
recent  history  will  be  fbuod  in  Uw  artiale  on  ttiat  pet^dew 

fAsUMTBE.] 

FARCB.   [Bkslish  Drjuu,  vol  ix.,  p.  417.} 

FARIA  E  SCUBA,  a  Portucuese  eacudero,  and  a  writer 
en  various  auhjeeta.  ehiedy  in  ue  Spanish  language,  was 
bom  in  1690»  in  a  oountr}'  residence  oalled  CaraveUst  in  the 
l«ovinae  of  Bntre  Uinfao  e  Douro.  His  talents  wen  ae 
precoeiouB,  that  in  L6O0  he  attended  the  leoturea  of  hjs 
hithm*  and  otiwra  at  Ae  oniversitT  of  Btwii  uid  Mon  aftcb 
bring  deairouB  to  beoeme  fkmiliar  with  Uie  Gteek  and 
Roman  elassiea.  he  xepeiied.  in  lS04,,to  the  learned  Goa- 
9alo  de  Morses,  bishop  of  Oporto.  This  new  tutor  soon 
appointed  him  his  secretary,  notwithstanding  Faria'e  eop- 
stant  rejection  of  all  ofibrs  of  preferment  on  oimdiiion  ot 
entering  the  church,  and  notwithstanding  his  consecrating 
the  first  essays  of  his  muse  to  his  mistress.  Amelia.  This 
lady  was  probably  the  same  Donna  Cat^ioa  Hachado  whom 
Fana  married  in  1614,  wboae  atwi«al  calmneaa  in  a  tre 
menHoos  storm  at  sea  ha  celebrated  io  his  *  Fucnte  de 
Aganippe*  (Od.  ii.  part  3).  Id  liS)9  Foria  quitted  Porti^ial 
to  try  ois  fortune  at  the  Spanish  court;  but  1}U  irwl^pendeiu 
charaeter  prevented  hiasuoeess,  and  he  returned  to  Portugal, 
Being  enable  to  improve  his  itraqieets  in  Portugal,  he  eoce 
more  resorted  to  Madrid,  and  at  last  in  1631  obtained  the 
secretaryship  to  the  Spanish  mnbasqr  at  Rome  under  tjie 
marquis  of  Castel  lUdrigo.  Although  he  attracted  the 
notica  of  the  Italian  literati,  and  even  nambered  Pepe 
Urban  VTIL  among  hii  patrons,  Faria  oould  not  agree 
with  the  marquis,  and  returned  to  S|»in  in  1634.  Aftw 
many  sufferings,  proceeding  from  the  resentment  of  this 
personage,  he  was  allowed  at  last  to  settle  as  a  prisoner  at 
Madrid,  where,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  advanoemenl; 
he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  aolelv  te  letters  with 
such  ardour  as  to  hasten  his  death,  wnieh  touk  place 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1649. 

Faria  adhered  closely  to  that  extravu^it  school  which 
in  Spain  was  Ibsterad  so  nneh  by  that  of  the  Martinists  in 
Italy.  He  rerelled  in  bold  flights  of  ftnoF,  but  all  hia 
beautiei  am  like  flowera  buried  in  parantieBl  weeds.  He 
wrote  daily,  ae  be  sayt  hinudC  twdve  sheets;  and  max^ 
over  had  audi  fteih'ty  in  rhetorical  turns  and  flouri&he% 
that  io  a  single  day  he  oould  compose  a  hundred  different 
addrasaea  of  congratulation  and  condolence.  On  the  othw 
hand,  his  UstorMal  worlu,  which  are  writtfu  in  Spa^ush* 
are  still  valuable  for  their  subjec^matto^.  The  rest  of  his 
works  are  not  all  in  that  tanifua^  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  *  Biogn^hie  UniverseUe.*  Out  of  his  select  600,  or. 
as  he  terms  them,  *  six  centuries^'  of  sonnet^  exactly  200 
am  in  Portuguese,  and  tttelve  of  his  eclogues  aw  also  in 
that  langTuiga. 

His  works  am :— 1st.  Noches  daras,  o  JXseurses  mora* 
ka  y  poUtieei.    ind.  Commtaaweg^B^^  Luaadaj  ^ 
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vhkh  be  laboured  tventy-ffve  years,  and  yet  the  commen- 
tary, except  on  hutortcal  points,  rather  obscures  than  illus- 
trates the  original.  It  was  prohibited  first  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Spain  ana  more  strictly  afterwards  by  that  of  Por- 
tugal- This  oonasioned  the  followins  work: — 3rd.  Defeiisa 
por  los  Comentarios  sobre  la  Lusfaoa.  4tb.  Epitome  de 
las  Hiatorias  Portuguesas,  or  a  History  of  Porti£nl.  5th. 
Imperio  de  la  China,  y  Coltura  Svangilica  par  los  Relwiosoe 
de  la  Ccmpania  de  Jenu^  written  by  Hwaaeao,  but  pubiuhed 
by  Faria.  The  fidlowing  aie  liis  postinunoni  wi»ks>— iffl 
Alia  Portnpun  deade  1497  haata  1640 ;  Ia  Enropa  Por- 
tiwueaa  b^a  1957;  Bl  Africa  Portngueia,  translated  by 
John  Sterena,  3  vols.  Sto..  Lcmdon,  1796 ;  El  America  Por- 
tuguesa,  inedited ;  Fuente  de  A^mpi>e,  o  Rimas  Tarias ; 
DiVinas  y  humaaas  Flores ;  Gran  Justicia  de  Araeon ;  at 
the  end  of  which  is  the  *  Retrato  de  Manuel  Faria/  that  is 
to  Bay,  his  Life,  by  his  friend  Foroel.  Besides  this  work  the 
reader  may  consult  Bouterweek,  Spanuh  and  Portuguetg 
Literature;  Nicholas  Antoniui*  BUko.  Hiep.;  NioaoOt 
Mtmoiret,  Sec,  vol.  xxxvi. 
FaRI'NA.  [Stasch.] 
FARM.  A  farm  is  a  pntion  of  land  which  is  set  apart 
for  ouItiTatioQ  either  \n  the  proprietor  or  a  tenant  who 
pays  a  certain  stqnilated  rent  tac  it  We  shall  omuider  it 
m  this  latter  sense;  and,  without  entaring  into  the  mode  of 
eultivation,  we  aball  notioe  the  eircnmstanoes  which  de- 
termine the  profit  that  a  tenant  may  reasonably  expeet  to 
make  in  return  fi>r  his  trouble  and  outlay. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  taking  a  &rm  is  the 
capital  irtiieh  the  teiuuiit  is  poesesaed  of,  oj  of  which  be  can 
pioeun  the  use  at  a  reaionable  rate.  If  a  man  takes  a 
nrm  without  the  means  of  stookii^  it  properly,  and  is  re- 
strained in  bis  first  outlay,  he  will  never  be  Able  to  cultivate 
it  with  benefit  to  himself  <»■  to  his  landlord :  he  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  his  produce  at  a  loss,  to  over-work  his  cattle, 
and  to  keep  a  smalW  quantity  of  stock,  and  consequently 
make  leas  manure  than  is  required  to  keep  the  ikrm  in  a 
productive  state.  It  is  not  si^cient  that  he  has  the  means 
of  stocking  l3a»  ftnn ;  he  must  have  wherewith  to  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  eapensea  and  the  rent  Ibrihe  first 
year,  u  ila»  preient  state  of  agriculture,  a  man  who  takes 
a  fium  of  800  acm  of  anble  land,  or  land  partly  arable  and 
partljr  good  pasture,  will  require  from  1600/.  to  2000/.; 
and  it  is  not  the  interest,  either  of  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant,  that  be  should  take  the  farm  unless  he  can  command 
that  sunL  The  amount  of  capital  required  depends  in  a 
great  degree  also  on  the  quality  of  the  land ;  very  rich  land 
requires  less  capital  in  [m>portion  to  the  rent  than  poor 
land,  espeeially  if  the  poor  land  requires  draining,  chalking, 
or  marlmg,  before  it  will  produce  any  tolerable  crops.  All 
these  oireumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
a  fma.  is  hired. 

When  it  is  ascertained  what  extent  of  &rm  may  be  safely 
undertaken  with  a  given  capital,  the  moat  importuit  object 
to  be  attmded  to  is  dw  oondition  and  fertOi^  of  the  soil, 
not  mily  with  raspeet  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  land, 
but  the  actual  state  it  ii  left  in  by  the  preceding  system  of 
cultivation.  A  moderately  fertile  soil,  in  good  condition, 
will  give  a  greater  profit  for  several  yean  tluui  a  better  soil 
which  is  partially  exhausted  and  rendWed  foul  by  injudicious 
management  and  over-cropping.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  crops  for 
several  years  before,  how  the  land  has  been  ploughed,  and 
whether  the  crops  have  been  heavy  with  or  without  manure. 
There  is  no  method  yet  found  out  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative state  of  land  which  has  been  exhausted.  It  would 
be  a  discovery  well  worth  the  attention  of  modern  chemists, 
who  have  made  such  pn^ress  lately  in  the  analysis  of  v^e- 
table  mbstanees,  ana  would  be  invaluable  to  fiumers  and 
IHonietors  of  land.  In  the  mean  time  the  nature  of  fkM 
weeds  which  abound  on  the  land  will  give  some  due  to  its 
state;  and  an  exparienced  person  will  collect  from  various 
minute  appearance*  in  the  soil  whether  it  has  been  ftirly 
managed  or  exhausted.  It  is  in  genial  more  advantageous 
to  takie  a  fium  in  a  district  with  which  you  are  weU  ac- 
quainted. It  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  land  at  all  timea,  obsoring  it  in 
different  seasons  ana  states  of  the  weather,  and  especiallr 
of  seeing  the  crops  threshed  out,  and  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  com  whieh  is  usually  yielded  from  a  certain  quan- 
ti^  ut  straw,  for  lands  very  similar  in  outward  appearance 
wul  moduee  a  very  different  return  when  the  crops  are 
llnwied  sfiX,  A  want  of  attention  to  these  cireunutanoea 


is  the  cause  that  a  man  who  comes  finm  a  distant  part  o. 
the  country  and  hires  a  form  on  his  own  judgment  seldom 
succeeds  so  well  aa  might  bo  expected,  even  with  a  supenor 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  He  natundly  compares  the  so^ 
with  some  similar  soil  which  he  has  been  accjuainted  with. 
If  he  comes  from  a  district  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and 
where  clay  is  in  request,  he  will  give  the  preference  to  very 
stiff  loams ;  if  be  comes  from  a  o^d  vet  day,  he  will  jnefor 
the  sandy;  and  the  ohancea  aze^  that  he  is  mistaken  ra  his 
judgment,  and  finds  it  out  whcm  he  haa  already  embaiked 
his  eapital  in  a  losing  oonoem.  Nwt  to  the  nature  of  the 
Mil  is  to  be  considered  the  convenient  situatioaof  theform, 
the  disposition  of  the  fields,  uid  the  adaptation  of  the  fiom 
buildings  to  tiie  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  land. 
The  roads,  especially  those  which  lead  to  neighbouring 
towns,  whence  manure  may  be  obtained,  are  a  most  im- 
portant object ;  and  if  there  is  water  carriage,  it  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  form.  The  roads  to  the  fields,  and 
the  distance  of  these  from  the  form-yard ;  the  convenience 
of  having  good  pasture,  or  land  easily  laid  down  to  grass, 
near  the  homestead,  and  especially  the  situation  <n  the 
form-buildings  with  respect  to  the  land,  and  the  abundance 
of  good  water,  are  all  circumstances  which  must  be  well 
considned,  and  which  will  greatly  influence  the  probable 
profits,  and  consequently  the  imt  whidi  may  be  foirly 
dkmA,  A  central  situation  is  no  doubt  the  moat  advan 
tageous  fat  the  flum-huildinga,  as  greatly  diminishing  the 
labour  in  harvest  and  in  canying  out  manure.  But  thete 
may  be  dronmatances  whidi  rendw  some  spot  nearer  the 
extremity  of  the  land  more  eligible,  i|nd  it  is  only  whra 
entirdy  new  buildingH  are  to  Be  erected  that  there  is  a 
choice.  The  old  form-buildings  are  generally  in  low  and 
sheltered  situations,  but  it  is  a  great  incoovemence  to  have 
to  carry  the  manure,  whidi  is  the  heaviest  thing  carted  Mt 
a  fanu,  up  a  steep  hill.  The  best  situation  is  on  a  moderate 
slope,  neither  in  the  lowest  nor  highest  ground.  ' 

The  disposition  of  the  buildings  is  of  great  importance 
both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  Large  strag|;ling  build- 
ings are  inconvenient  and  cost  much  in  repairs.  The  house 
would  be  neat  and  comfortable,  fit  for  the  residence  of  a 
former  who  has  a  capital  such  as  the  flurm  requires.  The 
rooms  should  be  airy  and  hedthy,  focing  tlw  south,  with  a 
neat  nrden  in  front  of  the  house.  The  form-yard  should 
be  to  ue  north,  behind  it  Near  the  house  and  the  form- 
yard  there  should  be  a  small  paved  court  separated  from 
the  jrord  by  a  low  walL  In  this  oourt,  which  should  com- 
municate with  the  dairv,  the  utenuk  may  be  placed  on 
proper  benches  to  air  and  dry  in  the  sun.  The  architoeture 
of  the  buildings  may  be  left  to  the  taste  fi£  the  ptotxieior  or 
his  architect  The  simpler  it  is,  ^e  more  appropriate. 
The  yard  or  yards  in  a  large  form  should  be  shelterad  on  the 
north  side  by  the  bams,  which  need  not  be  so  extmsive  a& 
used  formerly  to  be  thought  necessary.  If  then  is  a  thresh- 
ing machine,  a  aingle  floor  to  thresh  the  seeds  upon,  and  to 
employ  the  men  ooeasionally  in  winter,  is  quite  suiDcient 
Every  form  whieh  is  so  utoisive  as  to  require  nure  than 
one  floor  to  thresh  die  com  on  ou^t  always  to  have  a 
threshing-mill  attached  to  it  [BabmT] 

A  small  yard,  distinct  from  the  oXSaer,  with  sheds  for  the 
cattle  to  shelter  themsdves  under  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather,  is  a  great  advantage,  and  maybe  added  at  a  trifling 
exi>ense  to  any  set  of  form-buildings.  The  cart-sheds  diould 
be  in  the  stack-yard,  which  properly  occupies  a  qtace  nuth 
of  the  bam.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  numba  of  standa 
with  proper  pillars  and  frames  to  build  stacks  on.  Each 
stack  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  conveniently  takra 
into  the  bam  to  be  threshed  out  The  round  form,  and  the 
square  which  becomes  nearly  round  when  built  ix^  are  the 
most  convenient   Nine  stone  ts  cast-iron  pillars  with  capa 
over  them  are  placed  on  briek  foundation^  and  support  a 
strong  frame  on  which  the  stack  is  built  In  the  centre  of  the 
stack  diere  is  usually  a  pyramidicd  open  frame,  to  allow  the 
air  to  dreulate  through  the  stack,  and  |WBVent  tin  heaiing  of 
the  gzattt.  On  each  side  of  the  yud  sbotdd  be  fdaeed  the 
staUes,  cow-house^  and  feedin^-staUs,  with  a  pump  of  good 
water  near  the  last,  and  convenient  places  to  put  hay,  stiaw. 
and  turnips  in,  with  a  machine  to  out  them.   A  great  deal 
of  time  and  labour  is  saved  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
difi^nt  parts  of  the  farm-buildings.    An  under^oand 
cistern  near  the  cow-house  and  stables,  \v*o  which  the  urine 
and  washings  of  the  cow-house  may  run  bv  means  of  «  unk 
or  drain,  is  a  most  useful  appendage,  wawh  ia  too  iittla 
thought  of  in  En^j^d,  wbfreos  it  j^^^^^J^i^^  tndia- 
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pennble  puis  of  •  Flemah  Hum,  It  MppUeB  a  kind  of 
Bwvun,  iriiidi  «ui  be  applisd  to  th*  Una  at  all  times, 
vrkieh  invigOTKtM  lieUy  oops,  uaA  Bugr  often  produce  sn 
abandant  ntani,  vben  othennse  then  vould  be  a  eom- 
pleta  lhatain.  Tben  axe  xomhj  plana  <tf  ikrm-bnildin^ 
gimi  in  muka  on  agricaltore,  wnich  eomUne  all  that  u 
umAiI  on  a  hugt  aoale.  Most  of  these  plans  have  been 
executed  at  a  great  expense  flw  the  ftrming  establishments 
of  noblemen  and  men  of  large  fortunes.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  palaoea  of  husbandry,  vhere  much  is  ex- 
pended Ibr  the  sake  of  grandeur.  But  the  proprietor  who 
desires  to  erect  buildings  most  proper  for  the  occupation  of 
his  lud  must  study  economy,  and  Uy  out  no  more  m  build- 
ings than  is  naoeasar?.  They  sbouU  be  so  substantial  as 
not  to  require  frequent  repairs ;  without  unnecessarily  in- 
ereasing  the  original  expense  of  materials  and  labour.  laght 
tbateh«t  rodb  are  atiffietent  for  the  sheds  and.amaUer  buud- 
mg^  and  area  Ibr  flw  eow-hooHa  and  stales;  hot  flu 


vaate  of  atraw  and  the  danger  from  Are  ahouU  be  cat 

r'nst  the  oost  of  tiles  or  date  as  a  eorering.  The  bam 
lid  not  be  thatched,  unless  it  «an  be  doM  with  reedsi 
which  form  a  durable  and  impervious  covering,  not  sub- 
jeot  to  be  infested  with  rats.  The  house  should  always 
bo  detached  from  the  form-buildings,  and  should  have  a 
tiled  or  slated  roof. 

We.  here  give  a  plan  of  plain  form-buildiDgB  for  the  occu- 
pation of  200  or  300  acres  of  land,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
arable,  fit  for  turnips,  barley,  elovo-,  and  wheat  The  form 
house  should  have  a  large  kitchen,  two  ^ood  parlours, 
and  five  or  six  bed-rooms ;  a  wash-house,  with  coppers  to 
brew ;  a  sciillery,  and  larder.  The  dairy  should  communi- 
cate with  the  house,  and  with  a  small  paved  court,  near 
which  are  the  pig-sties  and  the  cow-house.  There  ijiould 
be  two  distinct  fum-yaids  with  proper  sheds,  and  in  each 
there  should  be  a  oistem  for  the  urine  from  the  atahles  and 
the  drainings  from  the  dung. 
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For  a  nnall  ooonpatun,  vtiara  the  tMiant  is  but  a  little 
above  the  rank  of  a  day  labourer,  a  set  of  buildinga  aU 
under  one  roof,  and  forming  the  longer  tide  of  the  yard, 
irbich  may  have  open  sheds  round  it,  such  as  is  represented 
'>n  the  annexed  l^uie  and  plan,  is  at  onoe  convenient  and 
inonomieaL    If  thia  bmld^  is  tlionght  too  ton|^  it  en 


very  easily  be  divided  into  two,  which  may  be  placed  at  r^t 
angles  to  each  other  and  form  two  sides  of  a  square.  Tlia 
ftrm-house  and  cow-hot)^  might  form  one  side,  and  the 
stables  and  bams  the  other.  This  is  die  mot*  enauBOD 
dtsttilnitiM  in  Flaadm, 
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These  two  examples  of  fiurn-buildings  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  some  idea  of  what  mar  be  proper  for  &rms  of  an 
intermediate  size.  A  principal  thing  to  be  Bttmded  to  is 
to  have  plenty  of  room  for  cattle ;  and  where  old  baru 
remain  mueh  lai^  than  is  leqnbed  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  stocking  corn  in  the  yard,  they  can  be 
very  advantageously  converted  into  cow-stalls  or  ox-stablea. 
"Where  many  sh^ep  are  kept,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
have  a  sheep-yard,  with  low  sheds  all  rouud,  at  the  time 
when  the  ewes  lamb,  especially  when  the  season  is  wet  and 
chilly,  which  hurts  them  more  \han  a  dry  frost.  The 
second  yard  B  (see  plan,  p.  197)  is  well  adapted  for  that 
purpose;  and  an  additional  temporary  shed  against  the 
|nrtition  which  divides  it  in  two  wul  convert  eithor  division 
into  an  exoelleot  sheep-yard. 

In  valuing  the  rent  of  a  &rm  the  habitation  of  the  fir- 
mer is  seldom  taken  into  the  account,  and  it  oueht  not  to 
be  above  the  station  of  the  tenant;  but  the  buildings  im- 
mediately oMinerted  with  the  cultivation  necessarily  add  to 
the  rent  or  diminish  it,  as  thcgr  add  to  or  diminish  the  pro8t. 

The  next  important  question  is  what  may  be  a  fhir  rent 
both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  This  depends  as  much 
on  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  as'bn  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  The  tenant  must  have  a  &ir  interest  for  his  capital, 
and  a  ikir  remunomtion  for  his  trouble.  In  the  old  sntem 
a  third  of  the  gross  average  produce  was  considered  as  a 
&ir  rent,  including  all  the  direct  payments  fur  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  tend,  sudi  as  tiUies,  rates,  and  taxes ;  another 
third  was  supposed  to  cover  the  labour  and  expenses  of  the 
&rm  and  interest  of  capital;  and  the  remaining  third  was 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer  and  his 
fioiily,  out  of  which  he  hod  to  save  whatevo-  he  laid  by  as 
a  clear  proflL  But  this  calculation  ii  no  IcMiger  applicable 
to  the  present  ttate  of  asrirulture.  The  expenses  are  greatly 
inereased,  and  the  produoe  is  also  greato*.  It  requires  a 
greater  aqnial,  and  more  ikfll  to  man^  a  Urse  fkrm.  Hie 
tenant  is  a  man  of  a  more  liberal  education,  twd  his  habits  are 
more  expensive-  The  occupier  of  500  acres  of  land  in  Eng- 
land expects  to  Itve  as  well  as  a  land-owner  of  500/.  a  year 
income.  He  cultivates  better  by  applying  more  labour,  and 
much  of  the  produoe  is  owing  to  his  slull  and  his  capitaL 
He  therefore  expects  a  greater  share  of  the  produce  than 
the  landlord,  not  only  to  repay  bis  outlay,  which  is  greater, 
but  to  live  upon.  Supposing  the  tenant  to  have  a  capital 
employed  equal  to  ten  times  the  rent,  which  is  often  the 
case,  uw  gross  annual  produce  ought  to  be  equal  to  five 
times  the  rent  This  we  ahaU  diittibiUe  as  follows:  two- 
tfthi  for  Bxpaaaea,  hidudiog  ntaa»  tithaa.  labour,  and 
atwMt  of  eapital  «t  i  per  oenl.;  ooe-Bfth  for  rent ;  one- 
tenth  Ifar  improTemonts  and  purohaaad  nunure ;  and  time- 
tniha  te  the  net  pxoflt  ftf  the  fumar,  outof  vhidi  be  ia 


to  live.  This  appears  a  lesa  proportion  than  the  old 
third;  but  it  must  be  rememberea  that  the  produce  ia 
greatly  increased.  It  will  be  found,  vberever  accurate  ac- 
counts are  kept  and  a  Arm  is  skiUhlly  managed,  that 
the  pro^rtiou  above  stated  are  not  for  ftom  we  tmth. 
It  requires  much  judgment  and  experience  to  ealenlals 
what  average  crops  may  he  expected  by  an  imprarcd  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  especially  by  incieauDg  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  maintained  on  the  fkrm. 

In  Si-otland  it  is  notorious  that  rents  are  vmA  higher 
than  in  England,  not  only  for  small  occupations,  but  for 
extensive  farms ;  and  that  the  tenants  have  complained  lesa 
of  the  times  than  their  neighbours  in  the  south.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  for  the  low 
prioe  of  com  must  affect  tho  Scotch  former  equally  with 
the  English.  One  great  difference  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  English  farmer  is,  that  tho  former  gets  work  done 
at  a  cheaper  rale  than  the  latter.  Tho  S<»tch  labourer  b 
fully  as  well  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  as  the  English ; 
but  he  has  less  mon^-  to  spend  at  the  alehonte.  He  is  paid, 
not  in  a  certain  sum  every  Saturday,  bat  In  comforts,  in  the 
keep  of  a  cow,  in  a  certain  number  of  rows  of  potatoes,  a 
oertain  quantity  of  malt  to  make  his  beer,  a  ooitage  to  live 
w,  and  a  meal  to  feed  his  family.  His  immediate  wants 
are  supplied,  and  he  is  comfortable ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  he  works  willingly.  He  has  no  remnant  of  the  last 
night's  debauch  at  the  beer-shop.  He  is  early  at  work, 
and  he  does  his  irorfc  cheerfully.  The  horses  of  a  Scotch 
former  are  well  f»d ;  they  are  always  in  good  condition. 
They  work  ten  and  even  twelve  hours  in  a  day  at  two" 
vokings.  The  ploughman  only  thinks  how  he  shall  finish 
his  work  in  pn^r  time,  and  unless  he  makes  the  horses 
work  as  much  as  they  can  without  distreaaine  them, 
he  knows  he  shall  not  get  through  his  work.  All  this  is 
worth  2S  per  eenL  on  the  whole  labour  of  the  Ann,  as  Ar- 
thur Yonng  has  very  judieknisly  ealeulsted,  wtno  be  gtvei 
the  expense  of  labour  on  the  form  of  a  gentleman,  compared 
with  that  on  the  land  of  a  former  who  works  with  his  men. 
(See  Farmer't  Guide.}  The  moral  effect  of  u  interst  in 
the  work  to  be  ddbe,  when  opposed  to  that  of  a  pcrfbetly 
distinct  and  often  hostile  interest,  will  readily  aocoont  for  so 
great  a  diffttfence. 

But  besides  this  the  Scotch  farmer  has  generally  the  ad 
vantage  of  a  scientific  education,  and  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  his  profession ;  and  wiih  the 
shrewdness  peculiar  to  his  country,  ha  knows  how  to  tak« 
advantage  of  eveir  fovourable  circumstance.  He  has  alto 
been  taught  to  calculate,  and  will  soon  discover  where  tbeie 
is  a  profit  or  a  loss.  This  has  made  him  turn  his  attepiioa 
to  catUe  and  dieep  of  late  years,  mors  than  to  the  prvloo- 

tionofeom;  and  the  Scotch  ha|r1b;m4s.tlVfXl^*VMT 
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was  mitde  on  tb«  cattle,  their  land  produced 
more  corn,  although  it  sold  at  a  lower  jviee ;  fbr  the  ereni 
crops  raised  for  the  cattle,  and  the  manure  made  hy  ibem, 
enriched  the  land  so  much,  that  the  avenue  produce  on 
some  light  lands  was  nearly  doubled.  All  this  kepi  up  rents 
to  a  much  higher  level  than  m  England,  where  ^ices  were 
.ow,  ana  there  wore  no  means  of  aiminlshing  expenses  or 
increasing  produce.  Hence  rents  in  Scotland  have  kept  up 
wonderfully,  when  we  consider  the  great  IhU  of  rents  in 
BngUnd  since  the  peace. 

The  priee  of  acriealtural  produce  throi^hont  Oraat 
%itaio  and  even  Ireland  is  brought  very  nearly  to  an  equa^ 
lity,  the  only  diflbreoee  being  occasioned  by  the  means  of 
transport,  qut  the  price  ct  labour  still  varies  mueh,  and 
this  is  owing  to  local  cireunutanees,  which  it  is  ht^ied  will 
^dually  cease.  While  Ae  very  unequal  distribution  of 
the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was  not  reme- 
died, adjoining  parishes  might  difibr  in  any  propOTtion  with 
respect  to  the  actual  ^riee  of  labour ;  and  before  a  fur  rent 
could  be  calculated,  it  was  Qecessary  tp  consider  how  much 
of  the  value  of  the  labour  was  paid  directly,  and  how  much 
.'n  the  shape  of  rates.  Our  not'thern  neighbours  were  free 
from  this  uncertainty. 

Parm  Aeeounit.~-ln  proportion  as  the  mana^ment  of  a 
&rm  requires  more  skill,  and  the  various  operations  become 
more  complicated,  so  the  necessity  of  great  accuracy  in  the 
acconnts  becomes  mtne  evident  The  manner  in  which  tma 
accounts  should  be  kept  deserves  therefiue  ^tieulw  atten- 
tion. 

Many  fturmers,  vha  are  not  devoid  of  intelligenoe,  and 
who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  their  gain  or  their  loss  in 
cultivating  the  land  which  they  have  hired,  have  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  this  than  the  balance  of  their  account 
of  receipts  and  expenditure.  If  tbey  have  separated  the 
accounts  of  their  private  establishment  from  that  of  their 
farm,  they  think  that  they  have  done  all  that  is  required, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  tbey  can  tell  accurately  how 
much  they  have  gained  or  lost  by  Uieir  form.  But  ask  them 
to  account  for  this  gain  or  loss,  and  tbey  can  give  no  answer. 
If  a  tradesman,  who  hi&  a  capital  in  business  equal  to  that 
of  a  farmer  of  a  considerable  number  of  acres,  were  to  keep 
accounts  in  this  manner,  and  become  a  bankrupt,  no  one 
would  hesitate  it)  saving  that  be  foiled  because  he  kept  no 
regular  accounts.  He  h^  no  greater  slake  than  the  fhrmer, 
and  his  transactions  were  perhaps  less  varied :  if  he  kept 
no  clerk,  he  should  have  attended  better  to  Uie  accounts 
himself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  farmer;  and 
if  a  man  who  has  a  floating  capital  of  2000/.  does  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  employ  a  clerk  to  keep  his  ac- 
counts,-not  having  time  to  do  so  hun-tetf,  it  is  no  great  won- 
der if  be  is  involved  in  difficulties.  But  it  mtiy  be  said  that 
a;;ricultural  accounts  are  very  simple,  and  that  any  one 
can  keep  them.  So  are  merchants*  accounts  at  flrxt  sight. 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  put  down  what  is  bought  and 
sold,  w&it  is  the  profit  on  each  transaction,  and  the  sum  is 
the  proBt  on  the  whole.  But  merchants  know  that  to  keep 
this  very  simple  account  many  books,  many  entries,  many 
chei^  and  consequently  many  clerks  ai  e  required.  In  h 
lesser  dwree  this  is  true  in  a  ^rm.  It  is  easy  to  know  what 
is  bought  and  sold ;  what  is  expended  or  produced ;  but  it 
requires  very  minute  accounts  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
farm  gives  a  profitable  return,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  loss. 
There  may  be  oprofit  on  the  crops  and  a  loss  on  the  siocti, 
or  vice  verad.  The  money  expended  oq  improvements  or 
adventitious  manure  may  have  produced  an  increase  which 
IS  proportionate  to  the  outlay,  and  which  affords  a  good  in- 
terest ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  decided  loss-  How  is  this  to 
be  ascertained,  except  it  be  by  accuratE)  accounts  7  The  ex- 
pense of  keeping  accounts  is  much  overrate-!  A  clerk 
who  has  bis  board  and  302.  a  year  is  generally  a  young  man 
who  has  some  education.  He  is  useful  in  seeing  that  the 
operations  ordered  bv  the  tener  are  duly  execuled.  He  is 
a  trusty  overseer,  and,  as  be  has  his  accounts  in  his  thoughts, 
he  is  most  likely  to  detect  the  cause  of  any  loss,  dram  a  want 
of  attention  in  subordinate  agents;— lus  salary  is  therefore 
well  earned,  and  the  former  will  not  think  it  thrown  away. 
In  whatever  manner  the  accounts  are  kept,  whether  by  the 
larmer  himself  or  Vy  &  clerk,  method  is  of  great  importance : 
and  whatever  may  be  said  against  it  by  Uose  who  do  not 
know  its  value,  thwe  is  [.o  system  of  accounts  which  can  be 
tompared  with  the  well-known  method  of  double  entry,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  of  Italian  invention.  The  principle  of 
this  method  ia  so  simple  that  the  ilowest  anthmetioion 


caanot  b«  conftwedby  it,  and  it  IS  so  peilbotthat  uoerroi  rai 
escape  iti  scrutiny.  As  applied  to  agricultural  aroountr, 
which  are  simple  in  their  nature,  it  becomes  so  <dear,  thai 
if  once  adopted,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  aban- 
doned. The  satisbctioo  of  a  perfeot  proof  of  the  carreetnesa 
of  the  aeoouDU  is  so  greet,  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
rienced  it  will  be  satisfled  wiih  any  other  method. 

To  give  a  general  and  oomprelwnsive  notion  of  the  syi 
tem  or  double  entry,  to  those  who  ar«  unacquainted  with  it, 
would  lead  us  from  our  present  purpose,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  every  aceount  is  checked  by  anouier,  in  which  the  same 
varf  is  made  m  a  different  manner.  The  sum  of  all  the 
entries  must  be  equal  on  eoeh  aoeouut ;  and  oonset|uentlr 
any  ineqnali^  indieates  aa  error  aonewhereh  which  may  be 
detected. 

In  the  aeeotints  of  a  farm  theve  are  many  separate  items 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  may  be  a  separate 
account  kept  for  everv  field.  There  should  always  be  one 
for  every  crop  of  whie'h  the  rotation  oonsists.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  labour  of  men  and  hwaes ;  of  the  produce  ol 
(he  dairy ;  of  the  stock  purohased  to  be  fiuted.  or  sold  again 
in  an  improved  state.  In  short  the  divisions  of  ihe  genend 
account  may  be  increased  without  limit.  The  more  sub- 
jects there  are  to  furnish  items  for  an  account,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  strike  a  balance,  but,  with  a  little  attention 
and  perseverance,  it  may  be  done ;  and  he  who  keeps  very 
ctarect  acoonnta  will  always  be  Oie  flitt  to  diaoover  any  im- 
pending evil,  and  to  take  nMaattrea  to  provide  against  it 

The  basis  of  all  Uie  aoconuta  is  a  daily  Journal  o§ 
everv  trajuaclion,  which  must  be  collected  ftvm  all  the 
labourers  and  agents  employed.  M.  De  Dombosle,  at  his 
celebrated  brm  of  Rovilla;  m  France,  has  all  his  principal 
servants  and  his  apprentieea  assembled  every  etwung  afur 
the  day's  work  is  over.  Each  man  gives  an  aeeount  <tf  the 
work  done  hy  him  or  under  his  superintendence,  which  is 
written  down  by  the  clerk.  The  wnera  ftor  the  next  day  are 
then  given,  and  every  one  returns  to  his  tod^^ng  or  his 
hom&  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  clerk  enters  all 
that  is  in  the  journal  into  a  book,  where  every  person  em- 
ployed has  an  account ;  every  field  has  one ;  every  servant 
and  domeetic  animal  has  one;  and  every  itmnwhit^  can  be 
separated  from  thereat  is  entered,  both  as  adding  to  the  ae- 
eount or  uking  fl-om,  tt  For  example,  the  milk  of  the 
cows  it  entered  daily.  The  qnanti^  of  tMitter,  butter-milk 
and  skimmed-mflh,  which  it  pfoduees  to  also  entered;  and 
these  two  accounts  check  one  another.  Any  error  is  imme-  - 
diately  detected,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  prevents  mis- 
takes. An  entry  should  be  made  of  every  partienlar  <^ierar 
tion  in  each  field,  that  the  fbrmer  mtty  know  which  ia  his 
most  profitable  land.  The  number  of  ploughtngs,  the  quan- 
tity of  manure,  the  state  of  the  weather,  anoall  other  cireum- 
stancea  which  may  influence  the  return  should  be  careftilly 
noted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  whedier  any  ex- 
periment or  deviation  from  the  usual  routine  is  advanta- 
geous or  otherwise.  Thus  all  real  improvements  may  be 
encouraged,  sod  uncertain  theories  detected  by  the  result 

The  most  important  eireumaianoe  which  influenoea  the 
profits  of  a  fanner  is  the  cost  of  his  team  and  the  wi^  <tf 
nis  kiiourers.  These  vary  m  diflerent  situations  so  mush, 
that  they  greatly  influence  the  rent  which  he  eon  aflbrd  to 
give  for  the  lano.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  horses 
are  pampered  and  kept  so  nt  that  th^  oan  seanely  do  a 
day's  work  as  they  oiight  In  others  ihey  are  over-worked 
and  badly  fed.  Either  extreme  must  be  a  loss  to  the  fkr- 
mer.  In  the  first  case,  the  horses  cannot  do  their  work,  and 
they  consume  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  provender;  in 
the  other,  they  are  soon  worn  out,  and  the  loss  in  horses 
that  become  useless  or  die  is  greater  than  the  saving  in 
their  food,  or  the  extra  work  done  by  them.  A  horse  pro- 
perly fed  will  work  eight  or  ten  hours  every  day  in  the 
week,  resting  only  on  Surdays ;  by  a  judieioua  dMsion  of 
the  labour  of  the  horMa,  th^  ub  never  ovei^worked,  and  an 
average  value  of  a  day's  work  ia  easily  aaoertained.  Tbit, 
in  a  vrell  regulated  form,  wfll  be  found  much  lam  than  the 
common  valuations  give  it  It  is  here  that  mott  ai  the 
errors  are  to  be  detected  in  the  accounts  of  the  expense  ^ 
cultivation  given  in  evidence  before  parliamont,  without 
any  intention  to  deceive  in  those  who  gave  the  aecounts. 
There  have  been  printed  fonns  inventea  in  order  to  renur 
the  accounts  more  simple  as  well  as  more  comprehensive. 
Forms  may  be  of  use  to  enter  minute  details;  and  each 
superintendent  labourer  may  haye  _a  for 
work  wUeh  .he  perftmns  or  w 
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shmild  be  kept  exactly  as  that  of  a  mercuitae  man.  and 
be  frequeDtly  balaoced  to  ensure  correctness.  This  is  a 
thing  which  lauuiot  be  too  strongly  recomnu^Jided  to  young 

When  a  &mi  ban  been  agreed  for  as  far  as  roit  is<oon- 
Mmed.  there  are  alvays  conditions  in  a  lease,  vhich  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to  understand  fully.  It 
is  neeeasary  that  the  landlwd  should  have  some  security 
against  the  wilful  deterioration  of  hU  land  by  a  dishonest 
tenant,  but  i^^ts  are  too  apt  to  cramp  the  tenants  by  pre- 
acribing  the  exact  mode  of  oultintion  without  giving  the 
tenant  sufficient  scope  to  try  improved  methods,  «hich  may 
ultimate^  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  parties.  If  the  land- 
lord can  ensure  that  the  proper  quantity  of  manure  is  put 
on  the  land  every  year,  and  that  it  shall  be  well  tilled  and 
kept  free  from  creeds,  he  need  not  have  any  other  protec- 
tion, unless  it  be  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the 
lease,  when  the  tenant  might  be  induced  to  over-crop  the 
land,  and  thus  exhaust  it 

In  entering  on  a  farm  there  is  often  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  in-coming  tenant  for  work  done  by  the  predecessor, 
for  a  supposed  remainder  of  manure,  and  various  other 
item^  which  are  usually  settled  by  reference  to  the  euatiun 
of  the  country.  Some  gen«al  rule  is  required  to  regulate 
all  these  demands,  which  are  oft«i  exocbitaot,  and  ciipple 
the  in-ooming  tenant  in  his  oapltaL  It  is  just  that  an  out- 
going tenant  should  be  repaid  for  any  permanent  improve- 
ment which  he  has  made,  and  of  which  be  has  not  reaped 
the  whole  advantage,  and  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
keej)  up  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  so  that  the  in- 
ooming  tenant  may  be  able  to  oontioue  the  regular  course. 
But  this  he  will  not  do,  unless  he  expect  to  be  remunerated. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  just  that  the  in-coming  tenant 
should  not  pay  for  work  slovenly  done  or  for  supposed  rem- 
nants of  manure  which  do  not  exist  in  the  tana.  We  havo 
known  instances  where  the  valuation  of  all  the  items  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  in-coming  tenant  greatly  diminished  his 
capital  and  emplad  his  operatims  fi»  aeTnal  years.  There 
should  therefore  be  a  sqwrate  it^ulation  on  thn  bead 
before  a  fbxm  is  flnally  faired. 

FARMER,  Dr.  RICHARD,  deKanded  tkom  a  respect- 
able fkmily  in  Leioestersbire,  was  born  at  Leicester,  August 
28,  1 735,  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  in 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town,  and  in  ]  753 
was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
.  He  appears  to  have  been  little  influenced  by  the  ovwb^- 
ing  tendency  to  mathematical  study  wliich  existed  and  still 
exists  in  that  University,  and,  after  his  d^ree.  took  no  in- 
terest in  pursuits  of  that  nature,  farther  than  was  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  college  tuition.  In  1 760  he  became 
Classical  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  Collie,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  election  to  the  mastership  in  1775.  He  served 
the  office  of  yioe^Chancellor  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1 778 
was  eletrted  Chief  librarian  to  the  Universi^.  In  17S0  he 
was  collated  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Lichfield,  and  some  time 
afterwards  became  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  which  he 
resigned  (1788)  for  the  office  of  a  Canon  Residentiary  at 
St.  Paul's.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  at 
Emmanuel  Lodge,  Sept.  8,  1797,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel.  An  epitaph  to  his  memory  was  written  by  Dr. 
Parr,  and  is  inscribed  on  the  college  cloisters.  Dr.  Farmer 
collected  a  valuable  library  of  bucts  and  early  English 
literature,  which  was  sold  after  his  death  and  producw,  as 
it  is  said,  a  great  deal  more  than  it  originally  coat. 

Dr.  Farmer's  constant  residence  mt  Cunbridge  is  said  to 
have  been  owing  to  an  eaily  dia^pointment  in  love;  a 
cause  perh^  mwe  productive  of  resident  fellows  than  any 
other.  His  politicu  principles  were  imdiued  to  toiyism, 
and  he  upears  to  have  been  attached  to  that  puty  in  the 
church  woich  goes  by  the  name  ct '  ivtbodox.'  His  man- 
ners were  frank  and  unreserved,  and  his  habits  rather  tiiose 
of  a  boon  companion  than  ot  a  ote^groun.  It  is  reported 
of  him  that  he  declined  a  bislu^c  rather  than  forego  his 
ftvourite  amusement  of  seeing  Shakspeare  perfbrmed  on 
the  stage,  a  reason  which,  if  founded  on  trutn,  had  at  all 
events  more  cogency  in  the  time  of  Garriok  than  at  present 

Dr.  Farmer  is  celebrated,  and  justly  so,  for  one  single 
work,  his  'Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  which,  in 
our  opinion,  surpaases  anything  of  the  kind  written  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  perhaps  the  liest  commentair  which  we  po&sess. 
The  mixture  of  gold  uid  rubbish  whion  is  genenulr  ap- 
pended as  notes  to  every  edition  of  Shakspeare  contains  so 
little  of  the  farmer  eloment  and  sd  mudi  of  the  latter. 


that  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  such  eommantanes  as  l>t. 
Farmer's  above  their  true  value ;  indeed,  if  we  had  to  chooas 
from  all  Shakspeare's  voluminous  annotators  what  ap 
pears  to  us  most  deserving  of  study,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation,  as  far  as  Engluh  literature  goes,  in  fixing  on 
Coleridge's  *  Lectures'  and  Dr.  Farmer^  '  Essay,*  works 
which  are,  and  are  intended  to  be,  entirely  dissimilar,  but 
whitb,  more  than  any  othen^  oome  up  to  our  notian  of  a 
commeotan  on  Shakspeare. 

FARMERS  GENERAL,  Fermian  Gfotranx.  was  the 
name  given  in  Amnoe  under  the  old  monarchy  to  a  com- 
pany which  fermed  certain  branches  of  the  public  revenue, 
that  is  to  say,  contracted  with  the  government  to  pay  into 
the  treasury  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  taking  upon  itself  the  col- 
lecticm  of  certain  taxes  as  an  equivalent  The  system  of 
farming  the  taxes  was  an  old  custom  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. Under  Francis  L.  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
sate  of  salt  was  farmed  by  private  individuals  in  each  town. 
This  was  and  is  stUl  in  France  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  a  monopoly  of  the  government.  The  government 
has  alone  the  right  of  providing  the  people  with  salt,  which 
it  collects  in  its  stores,  and  seUs  to  the  retailers  at  its  own 
price.  This  monopoly  was  first  assumed  by  PhiU[^  do  Valois 
m  13S0.  Otlier  aonnes  of  revenue  were  likewise  fkrmed  by 
several  individuals  moat  of  whom  were  IhTOuritei  of  the 
court  or  of  the  minister  of  Hba  day.  Sully,  the  aUe  minister 
of  Henry  IV.,  seeing  the  dilapimition  of  the  pnUie  revenue 
occasioned  by  this  system,  by  vhicli,  out  of  150  miUicms  paid 
by  the  people,  orily  30  millions  reached  Ae  toeasury,  opened 
the  contracts  for  rarming  the  taxes  to  public  auction,  giving 
them  to  the  highest  bidder,  accwding  to  the  antient  Koman 
prartice.  By  this  means  his  greatly  increased  the  revraue 
of  the  state.  Hut  the  practice  of  private  contracts  tlirough 
fuYour  or  bribing  was  renewed  under  the  following  reigns: 
Colbtfi  i,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  called  the  nrmers  of 
the  revenue  to  a  severe  account  and  by  an  act  of  power 
deprived  them  of  their  enormous  gains.  In  1728,  under 
the  regent^,  the  various  individual  leases  were  united  into  a 
Ferme  G£n£rale^  whidi  was  let  to  a  oompany,  the  members 
of  which  were  bencefcHlh  called  Anuiers  Gteftnux.  In 
1759,  Silhouette,  minister  of  Ltmis  XV^  qnaslwd  the  con- 
tracts of  the  fanners  general,  and  levied  the  taxes  by  his 
own  agents.  But  the  ^stem  of  ocmtraots  revived :  for  the 
court  tlie  ministers,  and  fevourites  were  all  well  disposed  to 
them,  as  private  bargains  were  made  with  the  fermers 
general,  by  which  they  paid  la^  sums  as  douceurs.  In 
the  time  of  Necker,  the  company  consisted  of  44  members, 
who  paid  a  rent  of  1 86  millions  m  livres,  and  Necker  calcu- 
lated their  profit  at  about  two  millions  yearly,  no  ver>'  ex- 
traordinary sum,  if  correct  But  independent  of  this  profit 
there  were  the  expenses  oi  collection,  and  a  host  of  sub- 
alterns to  support:  the  company  had  its  offiooa  and  ac- 
countants, reeeiTers,  et^leetors,  &a,  who  having  the  public 
force  at  their  diqmaal,  committed  numeroua  acta  of  in- 
justice towards  people  eqwcially  the  poorer  class,  by 
distraining  their  goods,  aeUii%  their  chattels,  &c  Hie 
'gabelle'  or  sale  of  salt,  among  others,  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  oppression.  Not  satisfied  with  obliging  the  people  to  pay 
for  the  salt  at  the  price  fijied  upon  it  in  the  name  of  tin 
Idng,  they  actually  obliged  every  individual  above  eight  yean 
of  ^e  to  buv  a  certain  quanti^tif  salt  whether  wanted  or  not. 
But  the  rule  was  not  aiike  all  over  France ;  in  some  pro- 
vinces, which  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  salt  was  nine  livres 
the  100  weight  whilst  in  others  it  cost  16,  and  in  some  62 
livres.  In  some  provinces  the  quanti^  required  to  be  pur- 
chased per  head  was  25  pounds  weight ;  m  otben  it  was 
nine  pounds.  And  yet  the  provinces,  nay  the  individaal 
femilieB  of  each  wovince,  were  prohibited  under  the  se- 
verest penalties  n»m  aceommodmng  each  other's  wani^ 
and  buying  the  miporfluons  salt  vS  their  neifdiboiir^  but 
whoever  wanted  more  lalt  than  his  obligatory  allowanM  was 
obUeed  to  resort  to  the  government  stores.  Besides,  every 
article  of  foovisions  that  was  exported  tiom  one  provinoe  to 
another  was  subject  to  duties  called  Traitea.  Every  appres- 
tice  on  being  bound  to  a  master  was  bound  to  pay  to  the 
king  a  certain  sum  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
and  afterwards  a  much  larger  sum  on  his  admisaion  to 
practise  his  trade  as  a  master.  These  few  instances 
may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  taxation  in 
France  previous  to  the  revolution.  A  lively  but  faithfol 
mcture  of  tlie  whole  system  is  given  in  Breton's  Biatoirt 
Financiin  de  ta  Fhmeet  2  vo^^m,  FttiC  J839.  Tha 
farra<-'ai  general,  as  A^it^EBhtfoCJwvmim  kit* 
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fouMdiite  oontact  vith  the  peimle,  drair  upon  tbemselTes 
K  pnportionate  ib«re  of  popular  hatred.  But  the  revolution 
Rwq-t  away  the  fknners  general,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  frnning  the  revenues :  it  equalized  the  duties  and 
tixos  all  orer  France ;  hut  the  monopoly  of  the  aalt  and  to- 
litceo  has  remained,  as  well  aa  the  duties  on  provisions, 
taQle,  and  wine  brought  into  Paris  and  other  luge  towns, 
iDd  the  right  of  searchiiw  by  tho  octroi  officers,  if  they 
think  fit,  aU  carriages  and  individuaia  entering  the  barriers 
or  rates  of  the  some. 

The  sntem  of  filming  the  tuea,  allbmudti  generally  dis- 
approred  o(  is  still  continued  in  aom«  BnropMii  states. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  oustom-houso  dutiea  at  Naples 
vera  Armed  by  yiinta  ^eeulaton.  Fur  the  chartetv  and 
effects  of  the  system  see  Neeker»  De  fAdtniniUraiUm  de§ 
Fitmea. 

FARNABT.  op  FARNABIE,  THOMAS,  a  learned 
m'tic  and  grammarian,  waa  bom  in  London  in  1575.  His 
grandfather  waa  of  Truro  in  Cmnwall ;  but  his  great-grand- 
^ther,  au  Italian  musician,  waa  the  first  of  his  i^ily  who 
settled  in  England.   He  was  admitted  of  Merton  College, 
Oxfwd.  in  :59C,  in  the  station  of  a  servitor ;  but  being  of 
an  unsettled  dinxwitiou,  be  quitted  the  university  abruptly, 
'■banged  hit  reugion,  passed  over  to  Spain,  and  wax  re- 
ceived into  one  of  the  colleges  of  that  country  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits.  Gtowinii  weat  v  of  the  discipline  of  the  Jesuits' 
inditution,  be  did  not  atop  very  long  vith  them,  but  in 
joined  Sir  Francis  Unite  and  8Kr  John  Hawkins  in 
iheir  fast  expedition.   He  is  reported  also  to  have  served 
tubsequeuily  an  a  loldier  in  the  Low  Counuies.  Oainine 
no  pioat  in  these  expeditions,  he  returned  to  EnglantC 
landed  in  Cornwall,  ana  in  the  urgency  of  his  nteessities 
descended  to  the  humble  employment  of  teaching  children 
their  hom-book.   In  Ulia  situation  he  assumed  the  name 
orThomas  Bainrafe,  the  amigram  of  Famabie.  After  some 
time  be  changed  his  residence  to  Martock  in  Somerset- 
shire, vhere  he  established  a  grammar-school  for  youth  with 
success,  under  his  own  name.    From  Martock  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  opened  a  school  in  Goldsmiths*  Rents 
behind  Red-cross-street,  near  Cripplegate,  where  his  reputa- 
tion became  so  established,  that  the  number  of  his  scholars, 
ehiell^  the  ions  ot  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  amounted  at 
one  hme  to  more  thaa  300.  Antony  &  Wood  say^  his  school 
"IS  10  ftequented  that  more  churchmen  and  statesmen 
issued  from  t  ..'lau  ftom  any  school  taueht  by  one  man  in 
Ki^laod.  Whilst  here  he  was  created  M.A.  in  the  Univer- 
■it;  <^  Cambridge,  and  on  the  24th  April,  1616,  waa  incor- 
porated in  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.   In  1636  he  quitted 
London  to  reside  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  but  here  he  re- 
nimed  his  former  occupation,  and,  with  the  wealth  which  he 
lad  accumulated,  purchased  landed  property  both  in  Kent 
ud  Sniaex.   In  1641  he  became  mixed  up  in  the  commo- 
tioDs  of  the  times  as  a  favourer  of  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
firtauate  in  receiving  no  other  punishment  than  residences 
■  p-ison,  first  in  Newgate,  and  afterwards  in  E^  House. 
It  vas  at  one  time  d^ated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
*bether  he  sbonM  not  be  ttansported  to  America.  Wood 
ii^Liiam  that  some  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  who 
hail  been  hia  scholan  were  amon^  those  who  urged  his 
bring  treated  with  severity.   He  died  on  the  I'itb  of  June, 
1^47,  and  was  intwrad  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at 
Semuths. 

His  own  works  were—l.  'Index  Rhetwieus  Scholia  ac- 
^Qudaius,'  12mo.  Lond.  1625:  to  wluch  in  1646  were 
■dfied  'Formula  Ontonm  et. Index  Poeticus:'  the  fifth 
e<htiou  was  printed  in  1654.  2.  '  Florilegium  Epigrammo- 
lum  Gmcorum,  aorumque  Latino  venu  k  vanis  reddito- 
nni,'  8to.  Lond.  1629,  1650.  3. '  Systema  Orammaticum,* 
Lond.  1641.  4.  *  Phrasteolt^a  Anglo-Lalina,*  Svo. 
und.  5.  *  Tabnhe  Lingua»  Gracn,*  4to.  Lond.  6. '  Syn- 
i*^*  Sto.  Lond.  His  ^tions  of  the  classics,  with  anno- 
^DDs,  were  Juvenal  and  Fanius,  12mo.  Lsnd.  1613; 
Aaat  1662;  Hag.  ]663.  Seneca,  12mo.  Lond.  1613; 
Aiast  1632,  1634;  Svo.  Fat.  1659;  12mo.  Amst  1665. 
"artial,  iSmo.  Load.  1615;  Oen.  1623;  Lend.  1S33. 
Luean,  i2mo.  Lond.  1618;  8vo.  Francof.  1624.  Virgil, 
tvo-Lord.  1634.  Ovid.  fbl.  Par.  1637;  ISmcLond.  1677, 
«c  His  Notes  upon  Terence  were  finished  only  as  fiir  as 
the  rounh  comedy  when  he  died ;  but  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon 
<VRipleted  the  two  last  comedies,  and  published  the  whole 
Jt  r^ndon.  12mo.  1651.  Other  editions  were  Svo.  I669-; 
u«d  Salm,  1671.  Dr.  Bliss,  in  his  additions  to  Wood's 
■thensp.  saya,  *  FamalQ'  intMded  an  edition  of  FMronins 
P  *;.  No  Vto. 


Arbiter's  Satyhcon.*  (Biogr.  Brit,  Kippu**  edit  vol.  v  • 
682;  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  last  edit  vol.  lit  col.  213-S16 
B^pr.  Urnoernllet  torn.  xiv.  p.  168.) 

FARNE'SS,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  modem  Rome, 
who  were  originally  fbudatories  of  the*  territory  of  Fames* 
and  Monlalto,  in  the  Papal  States,  south-west  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  and  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany.  The  splendour 
of  this  family  was  greatly  increased  by  the  exaltation  of 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  to  the  Papal  See  after  the 
demise  of  QementVIL  in  October,  1534.  [Paul  HI.] 
This  pope  had  a  natnn^  son,  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  whom  he 
determined  to  make  a  sovereign  prince.  For  this  purpose 
he  first  of  all  alienated  part  of  the  territory  of  the  ehurcn  in 
the  neaghhoorhood  of  the  fbudal  domain  of  his  flunily,  and 
fonueda  duchy  called  that  vH  Gastn^  from  the  name  of  its 
chief  town,  adoing  to  it  the  towns  of  RoneigHone  and  NepI, 
with  their  territones.  This  district  which  comprised  neany 
one-half  of  the  province  called  Patrimonio  di  S.  Pietro,  he 
bestowed  on  Pier  Luigi  and  his  descendants,  with  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Castro,  as  a  great  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  He  also 
obtained  for  him  from  Charles  V.  the  investiture  of  the  Har 

Suisatoof  Novora  as  an  imperial*  flef,  and  from  the  Venetian 
enate  permission  to  be  inscribed  on  the  golden  book  of 
the  patricians  of  Venice,  an  honour  considered  as  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  a  feudal  title.  The  pope  also  nude 
his  son  Coni^oniere,  or  Captain  General,  of  theHolv  See,  an 
office  which  Pier  Luigi  dishonoured  by  the  most  oepraved 
conduct  Lastly,  Paul  III.  in  1S45  gave  his  son  the  inves- 
titure of  Parma  and  Piamnia,  which  Pope  Julius  II.  had 
conquered,  with  the  thie  of  sovereign  duke  of  those  states, 
on  condition  that  the  diike  and  his  successors  should  pay 
an  annual  sum  of  8,000  ducats  to  the  Roman  See.  The 
emperor  Charles  V..  however,  who,  as  Duke  of  Milan,  had 
claims  on  Parma  and  Piacenza,  would  not  bestow  the  inves 
titure  upon  Pier  Luigi.  llie  new  Duke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza soon  became  bateftil  to  hia  subjects  fbr  his  vices  and 
oppression,  and  a  conspiracy  was  fbrmed  by  Count  Aneuis- 
sola  and  other  noblemen,  secretly  countenanced  by  Don 
Ferrante  Gonzaga,  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  hated 
Pier  Luigi.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  Septemt>er,  1547, 
Anguissua  stabbed  the  duke  while  at  dinner  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Piaoenn,  and  tluew  his  body  out  of  the  window, 
when  it  was  mutilated  and  draned  abont  Iqr  the  mob. 
Piacensa  was  taken  possession  ofby  the  imperial  troops, 
but  Parma  remained  in  possession  of  Ottavio  Farnese^ 
son  of  the  murdered  duke.  In  1 556,  Philip  IL,  as  sovereign 
of  the  Milanese,  resttved  Piacenxa  to  the  Duke  Ottavio.  but 
the  citadel  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by  Spanish  soldiers. 
Ottavio  dying  in  1587.  was  succeeded  as  Duke  of  Parma 
and  I^acenzB  by  his  son  Alessandro  Farnese,  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  general  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  the 
wars  against  France.  He  was  made  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  }yr  Philip  II.,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  is  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Alessandro  died  in  1592,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rannceio  Farnese,  a  suspicious  and  eruel. 
Iirince.  A  oonspiraoy  was  hatched  against  him  at  Rome, 
but  it  beii^  disooveied,  a  number  m  people  were  put  to 
death  in  1612.  His  successor,  Odoordo  Farnese,  quarrelled 
with  Pope  Urban  VIII.  about  the  Duchy  of  Castro,  which 
that  pope  wished  to  take  away  ftom  him  to  give  it  to  hia 
own  nephews,  the  Barberini.  This  gave  rise  to  an  absurd 
and  tedious  warfiue  between  the  papal  troops  and  those  of 
Parma.  Ultimately,  through  the  mediation  of  other  princes, 
the  Farnese  were  left  in  possession  of  Castro,  but  under 
the  following  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  they  were  finally 
deprived  of  that  territory  in  1650.  and  the  pope  rased  the 
town  of  Castro  to  the  ground,  under  the  pretence  of  its 
biahop  having  been  murdwed  tij  some  assassins.  This 
occurred  imdor  Runooio  II..  Farnese,  Daka  of  Parmm  who 
had  snoceeded  Odoordo.  The  Farnese  continued  to  rale 
over  Puma  and  Piacensa  till  1731,  when  the  last  dnka. 
Antonio  Farnese,  having  died  without  issue,  the  male  Una 
of  the  Farnese  became  extinct  But  Elisabeth  Farnese^ 
wilb  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  claiming  the  duchy  fbr  her 
children,  it  waa  ultimately  given,  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  to  her  younger  son  Don  Filiupo.  [PauiaJ  The 
other  fid^  bowever.  and  the  personal  property  of  the  Far* 
nese,  including  the  rich  museum  and  the  splendid  pakees 
at  Rome,  were  givon  to  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  some  <^  the  finest  statues  and  paint- 
iiwa  in  the  museum  of  Naples  are  derived  fVom  that  iiK 
biiitanee.  The  Fkim  palace  fit««ttbp»hid^bkMM'»^ 
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dw  king  of  Naples,  u  considered  the  finest  among  the  | 
numerous  palaces  of  that  city.  Tne  f^rnesina  or  smaller  j 
mansion  on  iho  opp(»ite  or  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  a 
knovn  for  the  beamiful  frescoes  of  Raphael.   The  Orti 
Furnesiaui  oocupy  a  great  part  of  tbe  Palatine^  and  include 
9ome  remains  of  the  palaoa  of  the  tivsars. 

Amonff  the  various  &m  ili  s  vhiob  have  owed  their  aggran- 
diieroent  entirely  to  a  papal  ancestor,  the  Fameae  attained 
Ae  highest  rank  among  Italian  princes,  and  retained  it 
the  longest.  It  has  also  produced  several  cardinals,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning.  (See  Ciacconius,  ViUe  et 
Gesta  iummorum  Pontifictm  et  Cardinaiivm;  Moreri'$ 
Victiomrjf,  art '  Faruese  ;*  and  Affo's  Vita  di  Pitr  Lvigi 
T^iTRMe,  and  the  Italian  historians  of  the  16th  century-) 

FARNHAU.  a  town  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Fam- 
ham  and  county  of  Surrey,  9^  miles  vest  by  south  firom 
Guildford,  and  38  miles  south-west  by  vest  from  I^ondou. 
The  town,  i^ch  is  situated  near  the  north  hank  of  the  Wey, 
consists  of  one  principal  street  running  east  and  vest,  and 
contains  many  excellent  houses.  Though  not  e  corporation* 
it  is  govemud  hy  twelve  nustQrs  or  buigesse^,  fitmi  whom 
two  haiUfb  are  annualW  ohosen.  These  mapstrates  att 
under  the  bi^p  of  Winchester,  to  whom  wey  pay  an 
fteknuwledgnent  of  lid.  per  annum,  receive  the  profits  of 
the  fiuis  aoa  markets,  ana  hold  every  three  weeks  a  court, 
whiufa  has  power  to  determine  all  actions  lender  forty  shil- 
lings. Faraham  once  returned  members  to  pariiament. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  was  for- 
merly a  chapel  of  ease  to  Waverley  Abbey,  and  appears  to 
have  been  ereoied  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  tower  is  substantially  built,  and  has  a  small 
turret  at  each  comer.  In  the  Interior  there  are  some  hand- 
some monuments,  and  a  fine  painting  of  the  twelve  apostles 
forms  the  altar-piece.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester;  patron  the  archdeacon  of  Surr^,  and  ave- 
rage net  income  430/.  The  other  puhlic  buildinge  are  a 
market-house,  a  free-school,  and  a  good  day-achool  sup- 

Ertcd  by  charitable  eontrOiutions.  The  manor  of  Fam- 
ra  was  given  hy  Ethelbald.  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
to  the  see  of  Winchester,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  be- 
longed. On  the  north  side  of  the  principal  street,  and  on 
tlie  summit  of  a  hill,  formerly  stood  a  castle,  built  by  Henry 
de  Blois,  brotlier  of  King  Stephen,  and  biihop  of  Winehe»- 
ler.  This  fortress  waa  destroved  by  Henry  lU-  It  was 
re-built,  aod  again  destroyed  during  the  civil  war.  After 
the  EustoraliQpDr.Morley.biiihup  of  Winchester,  expended 
a  considerable  sum  iu  erecting  ihe  present  struc  ure,  which 
is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  embattled,  and  of  a  quad- 
rangular form.  It  contains  a  Sue  library,  and  some  good 
pain.ings.  Adjoining  the  castle  is  an  witensive-  park, 
through  which  the  little  river  Loddon  flow*.  About  two 
miles  south-east  of  the  town  if  Moor  Pwk,  o^oe  the  seat  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Temple^  On  the  borders  of  the  park  is  Wa- 
verley Abbaf,  a  neat  modem  mansion,  which  derives  iu 
name  ihnn  a  monastery  of  Cistertian  monks,  the  ruins  of 
whidk  are  in  the  vicinity.  Farpham  is  noted  for  its  hop 
plantations.  It  had  formerly  som^  cloih  manufhctures.  The 
great  mart  for  the  Famham  hops  is  Weyhill  fair.  The 
largest  plantations  are  lass  than  60  acres.  The  average 
produce  is  about  cwt.  per  acre-  According  to  the  census 
of  1831,  the  population  or  the  parish  of  Famham  was  6858. 
The  market-day  is  Thuraday.  The  fi^irs  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  held  on  Holy-Thursdayi  4th  Jun^  oud 
I3th  November. 

(Carlisle's  Topog.  Diet.;  Stevenson's  Surwv^ Surrey ; 
IfCulloch's  Commgrdal  Di^.;  Bmutit*  (ifEwlanii  and 
WaUt;  Mumcipal  Corporation  Report*  i  Bemnattiad 
Jtmnut'  Report*  i  Popmxiion  Returm.^ 

FARO  in  luliaa  and  Spanish,  vharue  in  Latin,  pkar$ 
in  Fkench,  wa«  the  name  given  to  light-houses  in  the  Me- 
ditenmnsan.  The  first  l^ht-house,  called  Pharw,  ia  said 
to  have  been  that  raised  hy  Soatratus  qf  Cnidtis  a.  c.  389, 
on  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria, the  island  itself  being  called  Pb^roa.  [Aui^uii' 
0RU,  Amtibht.}  The  name  became  afterwards  an  appella- 
tm  for  light-hoviaea,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  beeq 
Rtren  to  the  towns  near  which  a  light-house  was  built 
Suah,  for  Installer  is  the  town  of  Fan>»  in  iUgarveu  Terr* 
di  Fan,  a  light-house  on  Cape  Pelorus,  in  Sioilji,  haa 
ciTCD  ili  nane  to  the  atraits  at  the  entrance  of  whi^  it 
fa  vkead,  betveea  Oahibiia  and  Sicily,  and  whieh  the 
teuaaa  eaU  Fteo  di  Henina.  Hie  united  kingdom  of  the 
Two  BiriUMM  difided,witf  iegu4  te  ita  admiHiitmtion. 


into  '  dominj  di  <}ni  del  Faco,'  meaning  the  ctmtimmtfil 
part,  and  *  dominj  di  la  del  Fart^*  that  is  to  say,  the  iUend 
of  Sicily. 

FAROE,  FBROE.  or  FAROERNE  ISLANDS,  a 

froup  twenty-two  in  number,  sevenleen  of  whieh  are  intu- 
ited ;  they  are  about  300  miles  vest  of  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  about  ^00  north-weatof  the  Shetland  Ules,  between  CI* 
and  63*  N.  lat»  and  8*  and  6"  W.  lunc.  They  were  disco- 
vered between  the  years  838  and  868  by  some  Norv^;ians, 
in  the  titco  of  tlaroM  Har&ger,  king  of  Norvay,  and  at 
present  beloQg  to  Denmark.  Their  whole  area  is  esiimated 
at  about  494  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  about  5600. 

Theye  islands  mostly  consist  of  steep  rocks,  some  of  them 
rising  gradually  from  the  sea,  bv  tvo  or  more  sloping  terraces, 
covered  vith  a  thin  stratum  or  earth,  which  piwluces  ^rass. 
Close  to  the  sea  the  laud  consists  in  general  of  pwpendicular 
rocks,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  honored  feet  in  height  The 
most  westerly  island  is  My^enaes,  the  most  southerly  is 
Suderoe,  the  most  easterly  are  Sviaoe  and  Fugloe,  and  the 
most  northerly  are  Kalsoe  and  Videroe.  The  interior  is 
composed  of  hills,  usually  leparated  only  b^  narrow  ravines, 
in  which  there  are  1uro»B  or  rivulet*  vluch  are  in  general 
so  swollen  in  the  rainy  season  as  to  become  impassable 
there  are  no  valleys  of  any  extent  Some  authors  report  that 
the  greatest  elevation  in  these  islands  is  the  basalt  moutk- 
tain  Skaellingfield,  in  the  south  part  of  the  lanest  of  them, 
Stromoe,  which  is  nearly  the  central  island  w  the  group, 
and  divided  hy  narrow  straits  from  Vaagoe  and  Osteroe ; 
this  mountain  ia  about  2240  feet  high.  Another  writer 
mentions  the  Skattaretinel  as  being  the  highest,  and  states 
its  elevation  at  2816  feet  There  are  aeveml  lakes,  amonj; 
whieh  the  largest  are  the  Soorvagsvatn  in  Vaagoe,  which  is 
three  miles  long,  and  the  Sandsvatn  in  Sandoe:  and  there 
are  some  falls  of  water,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is 
the  Fosaa  in  Stromoe,  which  has  a  double  foil,  nearly  200 
feet  in  height  Among  the  mineral  qtrings  the  most  es- 
teemed is  that  of  Varmakielde  in  Osteroe.  The  climate  ii 
very  bleak,  and  the  summer  lasts  only  through  the  months 
of  July  and  August:  yet  it  seldom  freexes  more  than  one 
month  in  the  year,  nor  are  the  harbours  ice-locked  except 
in  very  severe  winters.  Violent  storms  prevail  at  all  sea- 
sons, which  prevent  the  growth  of  any  large  tre^  and 
compel  the  innabitanta  to  fix  their  dwellings  between  the 
hills.  The  soil  is  stony,  and  in  many  parts  covered  with 
earth  only  four  inches  deep.  In  some  islands  there  are  ma- 
jestic groups  of  basalt  formation,  similar  to  the  caves  of 
Smffa.  Neither  the  soil  nor  climate  admit  of  any  extended 
tillage;  and  the  sudden  variations  in  the  temperature  in- 
duce the  cultivator  frequently  to  gather  in  his  crops  in  a 
half-ripe  state,  and  dry  them  by  artiflci^U  beat  They  con- 
sist pnncipally  of  barley  and  rye,  the  growth  of  vlucb  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  consumption ;  potatoes  parsnipa, 
turnips,  and  carrots  are  partially  raised,  out  it  is  extremuy 
difficult  to  raise  any  other  vegetable.  Landt  states  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultiTated  land  to  be  about 
I  to  60,  and  that  the  corn-fields  are  not  |nore  than  from  8 
to  12  feet  in  Iseadth.  The  pasture-lands  are  luxuriant,  and 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  isunders  consists  in  their  flocks, 
often  containing  from  300  to  500  sheMi»  which  graze  in  the 
open  air  the  whole  year  round,  and  yield  wool  of  good 
quality.  Horses  of  small  siature,  but  strong,  swift,  and 
sure-footed,  are  bred  in  considerablQ  numbers :  the  homed 
cattle  are  also  diminutive,  yet  become  exceedindy  &t  Few 
swine  are  fed.  The  d<^  is  in  so  much  request,  that  his  value 
is  equivalent  to  that  oT scow.  Seal-catcuing,  and  the  uhale. 
cod,  herrings  and  other  fisheries  are  another  main  reaouroe 
•ftiie  people.  Independently  of  domestic  auimalsa  the  islands 
cratain  only  rats  and  mice.  There  is  an  immense  number 
of  vild-fow\  such  as  eider-ducks,  swans,  geese^  pigeons, 
aelan-feesei  puffins,  cormorants,  plovers,  && 

7urf  is  iv»d  for  fuel.  Beds  w  coal  wen  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Suderoe  in  1709,  and  some  mines  have  been 
opened  from  time  to  time;  but  the  coals  are  of  infu-tor 
4\iahtv,  «nd  the  cost  of  vra-king  and  tnosporting  them  has 
oauseo  thum  to  be  abandoned.  Copper  b  found  in  the  island 
of  Nolsoe.  Jasper  and  oul  are  met  with  here  and  there. 

The  injuhitanta  axe  of  Norman  (or  Norvegian  j  descent 
and  speak  tb*  Norwegian  language  with  a  Danish  accent 
Thoy  nave  in  general  handsMoe  features,  and  are  well 
nutde:  those  of  the  northern  are  taller,  and  have  more 
ekssgated  eonntenances  than  Uiospof  the  SQi^^n  islanda 
They  are  ingenious  $«i^btey  uU,U^^A«bie,  ana 
simple  in  tbsir  lunnera.  Their  number  in  ne9  vns  477£ , 
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m  1782,  4409;  kud  in  1801,  5263.  Their  food  ooiuists  <tf 
milk,  fish,  mutton,  poulti^,  wild-fowl,  and  barley  groats ; 
bread  and  &iilt  are  considered  luxuries.  Their  clothing 
is  of  coarse  jroolten,  woven  by  their  own  hands.  Iliey  are 
either  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil  which  they  culti- 
Tftte^  or  &rm  lanas  under  grant  from  the  crown,  from 
vhich  eiroumsttnoM  they  have  the  respective  appellations 
of  Odelsbonde  or  KongBbonde.  Christtanity  was  introduced 
among  them  about  me  year  lOOU;  they  now  pro^  the 
Lutheran  fiilth,  -  and  are  divided  into  tliirty-nine  flocks, 
under  the  care  of  teven  incumbents,  who  minister  among 
them  week  by  week  in  rotation,  the  service  in  their  absence 
being  poformed  by  one  of  the  elder  parishioners.  The 
»mtma]jn,or  bailiff,  is  at  the  head  of  civil  affiiirs:  in  judiciid 
matters  the  landvo^  or  judga^  is  asaistod  by  sidesmen  from 
each  parish. 

Ship-buildine  and  commerce  have  greatly  improrBd  since 
a  free  trade  with  Denmark  was  granted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  There  are  some  mechanics  and 
good  shipwrights ;  woollen-yarns,  cloths,  and  stockings  are 
manufactured;  and  tHere  ate  a  few  tanneries.  The  exports 
consist  of  hose  and  tiowsenngs,  fish,  feathers,  skins  and 
bides,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  &c. :  the  imjports,  of  grain, 
bread,  malt,  brandy,  salt,  hemp,  iron,  timber  and  deals, 
linen,  &c.  The  whde  revenues  of  the  islands  are  said  to 
be  about  4000  dollars,  or  9001. 

The  larger  islands  are  Btromo^  27  miles  long  and  about 
7  in  breadth :  its  capital  Thorsbavn,  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  govemment,  and  has  a  neat 
vooden  churdi,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  fort.  The  streets  are 
exceedingly  narrow.  There  are  abovX  IflO  houses  with  aa 
many  families.  Pwmlation  about  1600.  Osteroe,  to  the  east 
of  Stromoe,  is  in  length  about  20  miles,  and  in  its  greatest 
breadth  about  10.  It  has  two  fresh-water  lakes  and  several 
deep  fiords,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side.  There  is 
a  curious  basaltic  hill  about  420  feet  high,  consisting  of  pen- 
tagonal and  octagonal  column&  on  a  foundation  of  trap  3U0 
feet  in  heis^t;  and  at  the  N^.W.  point  of  the  island 
there  are  two  rouks,  with  the  appearance  of  colossal  statues 
which  are  called  ftisia  and  Kie^ingen,  and  are  240  iieet 
high.  On  the  Knith-imt  side  is  a  saft  harbour,  the  Kong»> 
havn.  The  population  of  Osteroe  is  about  1300.  Sandoe, 
to  the  south  of  Stromoe,  is  about  13  miles  long  and 
broad :  it  has  a  large  lake  called  Sandsvath,  wliich  abounds 
in  trout,  five  villages,  three  churches,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Amtspropst,  who  is  the  head  ecdesiastiral 
authority.  Suderoe.  Iving  south  of  the  preceding,  is  about 
i  7  miles  in  length  ana  5^  in  ils  greatest  breadth,  and  con- 
tains 10  villages  and  6  churches.  It  is  full  of  rocks  and 
precipices.  Population  about  700.  Punthavn,  its  port,  u 
almost  the  only  spot  where  there  is  a  safe  landing.  Vaagoe, 
to  the  west  of  Stromoe,  is  nearly  13  miles  long  and  about 
5  broad.  Its  principal  lake,  SoorvaaK*  i*  the  largest  in  the 
Faroe  iatanda,  and  is  full  of  trout.  It  has  four  churches,  the 
parochial  one  being  at  Midvu^  a  village  and  seaport 
Myggenaei,  to  the  «ebt  of  Vagoe,  is  an  ineonsidmble 
island  about  three  miles  broad.  The  remainder  of  the  17 
inhabited  islands  are  Fug^,  Svinoe,  Videroe,  Bordoe,  Ko- 
noe,  Kalsoe,  Kulter,  Hettoe,  Nolsoe^  Skuo^and  the  greater 
Dimon.  (Landt'sFdnwnie;  Tluarup's  i7an«k«  S^o/;  Has- 
sel's  D-mark.) 

FARQUHAR,  GEORGE,  was  bom  at  Londonderry  in 
1678,  and  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin. Though  he  disjdayed  talents  at  an  early  age  he  did 
not  tiJte  any  degree,  but  forsook  his  severer  studies  for  the 
btage.  Mid  appeared  et  the  Dublin  theatre.  He  never  bow- 
ever  made  any  great  figure  as  an  aetpr,  and  having  had  the 
misfbrtune  to  wound  a  brother  eoaaediaa  «Uh  a  reel  sword, 
which  he  inislook  for  a  fod,  he  fonook  the  stage,  beit^  at 
that  time  only  seventeen  yean  of  age.  He  acou^wnied 
the  actor  Wilks  to'  London,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Bail  of  Orrery,  who  gave  him  a  nrmmiiriTm  in  hi*  own  re- 
giment, which  was  then  in  Ireland 

Wilks  exhorted  him  to  tty  his  powers  as  a  ^vmatist 
Accordingly  in  1698  he  produced  hu  oomedy  of  *  Love  and 
a  Bottle,'  whidi  was  so  sueoeesful  as  to  ecoourage  him  to 
another  effort.  His  '  Constant  Couple,*  which  appeared  two 
->ear8  afterwards,  was  played  53  nights  in  the  flnC  season, 
•bd  was  the  cause  of  the  favourable  reception  of  a  very.indif- 
fferent  sequel  which  he  wrou  under  the  title  of  'Sir  Harry 
IVddair.'  In  1 703  be  produced  a  version  of  Beaumont  and 
meteher's  '  Wild-goose  Chase,*  under  the  aameof  the  '  Id- 
mmtuitt  wtoak,  tfcugh  it  had  small  tuccess  at  the  tim^  was 


occasionally  played  at  the  London  theatres  a  very  ft  w  yean 

back.  He  was  married  in  the  same  year,  and  ^ting  into 
great  difficulties  was  forced  to  sell  his  commission,  seing 
deceived  by  a  nobleman,  wh*;  h^  promised  to  assist  bioL 
he  was 80  deeply  affected  that  ho  feU  intoadet'Une,  and  diet! 
in  1707.  During  his  last  flluess  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
'  Beaiix  Stratagem.* 

The  appeamnce  of  Farquhar's  comedies  may  be  f«^rded 
as  an  important  epoch  in  the  histray  of  the  English  drami. 
None  of  nia  celebrated  predecessors  bear  any  resemblance 
to  hitii ;  he  was  the  first  of  his  period  to  wnte  Ih  an  eisj 
flowing  style,  equally  removed  from  the  pedantic  sUflfneaa 
of  Congreve  and  the  formal  .courtly  viciousness  of  the 
Btherege  school.  Immoral  and  licentious  as  his  plays  faiay 
appear  lb  readers  of  the  present  day,  those  who  are  coil- 
versaht  with  writings  of  that  time  must  acknowledge  them 
to  be  considerably  more  piure  than  those  of  bis  cont»ipora- 
ries,  if  we  except  his  first  piece  '  Love  and  a  Bottle.'  Let 
any  one  who  is  disposed  to  be  severe  upon  Farquhar  cast 
his  eye  for  a  moment  over  the  t^ross  works  of  Wycherly,  or 
the  obscene  and  filthy  trash  of  Mrs.  Behn ;  let  him  compare 
Farquhar's  volatile  and  airy  Sir  Harry  Wildair  with 
the  cold-blooded  and  brutal  Dorimant,  held  forth  by 
Etherege  in  the  *  Man  of  Mode'  as  a  model  of  vhat 
a  gentleman  should  be.  and  then  he  will  measure  the 
fbrmer  by  a  right  standard.  Farquhar  attended  more 
to  character  than  most  writers  of  the  day :  he  introduced  a 
variety  of  classes  talking  in  appropriate  language,  while  the 
persons  of  CouEreve's  drama  were  but  an  assembly  of  pro- 
mssed  wits,  ana  those  of  Etherege  and  others  were  only 
rakes,  city  dupes,  unfaithful  wives,  and  women  of  the 
town,  most  of  them  speaking  pretty  much  alike.  At  all 
events  their  pieces  were  marked  by  only  one  distinction 
of  character,  that  between  the  injurer  ana  the  injured,  the 
former  of  whom  was  held  up  as  a  clever  personage,  and  the 
latter  made  to  talk  like  a  fool. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  critics  regarded  as  Far- 
quhar's  ch^  d'ceuvre  a  serious  cooiedy  called  the  '  Twin 
Rivals,*  which  has  now  sunk  entirely  into  oblivion,  or  at  best 
is  only  remembered  by  readers  of  the  old  English  drama 
as  containing  a  masterly  though  dit^gustiug  purirait  oS  a 
procuress,  under  the  name  of  'Mother  Midnignt.*  A  neat 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1736. 

FARRANT,  RICHARD,  one  of  the  highly-venerated 
fathers  of  English  church  music,  was  borr<  in  ue  eSrly  pait 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  gi-.-.cman  of  the 
chapel-royal  in  1564,  and  subsequently  omanist  and  master 
of  the  chorister*  of  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor.  His 
death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1585. 
So  longas  solemn  harmony  of  the  purest  and  finest  kind  shall 
find  aomirers,  so  long  will  his  service  in  o  minor,  and  more 
especially  his  tfro  anthems,  '  Hide  not  thou  thy  face,'  and 
*  Call  to  remembrance,'  be  producti';e  of  the  most  delight- 
Ail  emotions  that  can  arise  out  of  a  love  of  art  combined 
with  relifrious  feeling. 

FARIuNGDON,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  in  the  hundred  of 
Farringdon,  and  in  the  parish  of  Great  Farringdon.  It  is 
pleasantly  situi  ed  on  an  eminence,  36  miles  nurth-west  by 
west  from  Rea£  ng,  and  69^  miles  west  by  north  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  governed  by  a  toiliff  and  inferior  officers.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  viz. 
on  Old  Candlemas-Day,  Whiuun-Tiiesday,  and  29lh  Octo- 
ber, besides  a  statute  fkir  on  the  18th  October  for  hiring 
servants.  The  Saxon  kings  had  a  pulace  at  Farringdon, 
wherein  Edward  the  Elder  died  in  925;  and  a  castle  was 
built  liere  dunng  tho  wars  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  or  hia  soi^  but  was  totally  destri^ed  a  - 
few  years  after  by  Stephen.  In  1202  this  king  fbunued  at 
Farnngdon  a  pnory  of  Cistertian  monks,  subject  to  the 
abbey  of  Beaul^u  in  Hampshire^  and  here,  aocordins  to  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  King  Henry  III.,  his 
queen,  and  Prinoe  Edward  passed  a  nijj^t,  being  entei^ 
tained  at  the  cost  of  the  abbot  of  Beaulieu.  The  expense 
^  the  king's  entertainment  amounted  to  100«.  6a.,  the 
queen*s  to  75«.,  and  Prince  Edward's  to  50*.  6d.  This 
priory,  Uke  the  castle  above  mentioned,  has  long  since 
been  entirely  ruined,  and  no  vestige  is  left  of  either  of 
them.  During  the  civil  war  Cromwell  made  an  attack 
upon  the  town,  which  was  successfully  resisted  by  the 
gaxrison  under  Sir  Manoaduke  Rawdon,  whose  ine- 
waory  is  oommemoraled  by  an  inscription  in  the  pariah 
diurch.  King  Charles  was  at  Farringdon.  aijiir  ,t^ 
ttle  of  Newburv.  NiN^^ftddbSS-^fi^^^itaf 
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thres  mtlM  to  the  north  of  Farringdon,  was  fourht  the 
battle  between  Robert  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  earl 
of  Dwbr,  afterwards  King  Henty  IV.  The  parish  church, 
which  IS  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  contains  many  old  monu* 
meats,  described  in  Ashmole's  *  Antiquities  of  Berkshire' 
(Lond.  1719).  It  has  a  low  square  tower,  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  whidi  was  destroyed  during  the  civil 
war.  The  vicar^  is  in  Qi»  dioceie  of  Salisbury,  and  its 
average  net  inoome  is  l^e  parish  of  Onat  Farring- 

don is  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Farringdon  and  partly  m 
th^(rf  Schnvenhun.  According  to  the  population  returns 
for  1831,  the  entire  parish  contained  3033  inhabitants,  and 
6910  statute  acres.  (Lysons'  Magna  Britannia;  GaiUsle's 
Topographical  Dietimary ;  AdaaoWa  Antiqntiet ;  J£eeU- 
nasitetj  Revenue*  Report,  &c.) 

FARS,  or  FARSI8TAN.  [Pbbsijl] 

FARTHING.  Wonbt.] 

FARTHINGALE,  or  VARDINGALK,  a  hoop,  a  rirde 
of  whtiebone  formerly  worn  by  ladies  to  spread  the  petticoat 
to  a  wide  circumference.  Strutt,  in  his  *  Manners  and 
Customs,*  ToL  iii.  pp.  84,  86,  tells'  us  that  among  the  men, 
eai^  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliiabetb,  the  wearing  of  great 
breechea  waa  carried  to  vesy  absurd  and  ridiculous  lengths ; 
and  the  ladies,  that  they  might  not  be  behind-hand  with  the 
gen^men  in  fhntaatieal  taste,  invented  the  la^  hoop 
nrthingales  as  a  companion  to  the  trunk-hose  or  breeches. 
The  fhrthinKale  afforded  the  ladies  a  great  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  jewels,  and  the  other  ornamental  parts  of 
their  drras,  to  we  utmost  advantage,  and  for  that  reason 
obtained  the  superiority  over  the  closer  habits  and  the  more 
shnple  imitations  of  nature. 

Bulwer,  in  his  '  Artificial  Changeling,*  says,  when  Sir 
Peter  Wyeh  was  ambassador  to  the  Grand  Signior  from 
King  James  I.,  his  lady  was  with  him  at  Constantinople ; 
and  the  sultaness,  having  heard  much  of  her,  desired  to 
see  her;  whereupon  Lady  Wych,  accompanied  with  her 
waiting-women,  aU  ef  them  neatly  dresMd  in  their  great 
fluthingales,  which  was  the  oonrt-diesa  of  the  English  ladies 
of  that  time,  wait^  upon  her  highness.  The  sultaness 
reeeived  her  with  great  respect;  hut  wondering  much  at 
the  ezteoaion  of  her  hips,  inquired  if  that  shape  was  peculiar 
to  the  women  of  England ;  to  which  the  taay  replied,  that 
the  English  women  did  not  differ  in  shape  from  those  of 
other  countries ;  and.  by  explaining  to  her  the  nature  of 
the  di«9s,  convinced  the  sultaness  that  she  and  her  com- 
panions really  were  not  so  deformed  as  they  appeared  to  he. 
f  Btrutt's  Habittqfthe  People  qf  England,  vol.  Il  pp.  239,260.) 

Tho  fkrthingale  however,  if  not  then,  was  at  least  subse- 
quently worn  through  Europe.  The  French  farthingale 
had  the  name  of  Hauue-etu;  see  Co^rave.  Lascells,  in 
his '  Voyage  of  Italy,'  l2mo^  1655,  p.  96,  says, '  I  found  all 
the  great  ladies  here  to  so  like  the  donnas  of  Spain  in 
guardinfontas,  tiiat  ii,  in  horrible  overgrown  veriigals  of 
whitobone ;'  and  Pei^  in  his  *  Diary,  4to.  edit.,  toI.  i. 
p.  144,  notices  the  strangeness  of  those  worn  by  the  ladies 
who  came'  over  from  Portugal  with  Charles  the  Second's 
queen.  hoop,  the  last  remain  of  the  fitrthingale  in  Eng- 
land, went  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

FABCES.  [Consul;  Dictator.} 

FASCICLE,  in  botany,  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  kind 
of  inflorescenee  in  which  the  flowers  ore  arranged  in  a  flat- 
headed  raceme  or  corymb,  and  b^n  to  expand  in  the 
centre  sooner  than  at  the  cireumforence.  The  term  is 
however  constantly  applied  to  any  collection  of  flowers  or 
leaves  in  clustm  at  the  end  or  on  the  sides  of  a  branch ; 
thus  the  leaves  of  the  larch  are  called  ftsoiculate. 

FASCICULA'RIA.  [MADUFBTLLiaa.] 

FASCINES  are  bundles  of  atrong  brush-wood,  employed 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  revMing  the  epaulements  of  bat- 
teries and  covering  the  roo&  of  fleld-magasines  or  other 
blindages,  but  oocasionally  to  increase  the  heights  of  trench 
parapets,  end  to  make  temporary  roads  over  manhy  ground. 

They  are  formed  by  placing  the  rods  side  by  si^  in  a 
cradle  made  of  trestles,  and  compressing  them  by  means  of 
two  levers  connected  by  a  chain,  which  is  passed  round  the 
bundle :  the  whole  is  secured  by  withs  or  binders,  which 
are  placed  18  inches  asunder.  Fascines  are  commonly 
about  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  and,  when  made,  are  18 
foet  long;  but  they  are  then,  if  necessary,  cut  by  the  saw 
mto  parte  of  any  required  Iragths,  which  ore  generally  B 
feet  or  IS  foeL  A  fludne  of  the  longest  kind  is  snnetiiiMi 
■•lied  a  aaueisMm. 


IKr  nen  fosdnes  serve  for  tbc  revetment  of  a  hatfery ,  they 
are  usually  laid  horizontally,  one  line  above  another,  against 
the  interior  slope  of  the  epaulement,  to  whirh  they  are 
attached  by  pickets  driven  through  them  into  the  earth. 

FASCIOLA'RIA.  [Siphonostokata.] 

FAST,  abstinence  from  food,  more  particularlv  used  for 
such  abstinence  as  a  religious  observance ;  from  t&e  Anglo- 
Saxon  y^tan. 

Religious  lasting  has  heen  practised  in  uiniat  all  Mes 
and  all  oountriea.  Hoses  appomted  that  of  the  Dav  of  Ex- 
piation for  the  Israelitea.  Herodotus  (ii  40)  and  Purphry, 
give  us  details  of  the  Egyptian  fbsts.  Among  the  fasts  m 
the  primitive  Oiristians,  the  greatest  was  that  of  Quadra- 
gesima, or  Lent:  but  they  likewise  observed  the  Jejuma 
quatuor  temporum,  or  fiuts  of  the  four  seasons. 

The  fixed  days  appointed  by  the  church  of  England  for 
fosting  are,  first,  the  Forty  days  in  Lent;  second,  the  Em- 
ber days  at  the  four  seasons,  being  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  September  14th,  and  December  ISth;  third,  the 
three  Rogation  days,  being  the  Monday,  Tueadav,  and 
Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday ;  fourth,  all  the  Fridays 
in  ^e  year  exoept  Christmas-day.  Hie  30Ui  of  January  is 
observeil  as  a  fost,  in  repentanee  for  the  cnoatioa  of 
Oiarles  I. :  and  other  days  fluting  on  oecoaionally  ap- 
pointed by  royal  proclamation.  The  Long  Parlament  ap- 
pointed a  fast  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

Lewis,  in  liis  AntiQuiHes  ttf  the  Hebreu  RepubUe,  has 
given  ftvm  Maimonidies  many  particulars  of  the  Jewish 
fasts,  for  which  Uie  reader  may  also  consult  Ockley's  trans- 
lation of  Leo  Modena's  Hietory  of  the  Jewe,  12mo.,  Lond^ 
1707,  p.  150,  and  D.  Levi's  Aw  and  Ceremoniet  q^  the 
Jewe,  8vo.,  Lond.,  pp.  70,  71,  85,  120,  125.  For  those  of 
the  Greek  church  he  may  consult  Leo  Allatius,  De  Ecclesice 
OocidmtaUs  aigue  Orientalii,  eoneensione,  and  Ricaut's 
Present  State  o/  the  Greek  and  Jrmeman  Churchea,  Anno 
Chritti,  1678,  8vo.  Lond.  1679.  For  the  Mohammedan 
fosts,  Reland  Ih  Jt^gioiu  Mohammedicay  8to.,  Tt.  ad 
Rhen.  1717,  ea.  x.  and  lyHeriwlot'i  Bibliolheqm  Orien- 
taie,  p.  708.  The  distribntnii  of  the  fosting  days  in  the 
present  church  of  Rome  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Cnalloner's 
Gardenofthe  SouL 

FASIl  waro  marble  tablM  at  Rome,  on  which  were  m- 
scrihed  the  names  of  the  mnsuls,  dictators,  censors,  and 
other  principal  magistrates  of  the  republic.  Fragments  of 
these  tables  nave  been  collected,  and  are  ranged  along  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  halls  in  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori 
on  the  CapitoL  The  deficiencies  m  the  series  of  the  consuls 
have  been  supplied  by  means  of  the  historians,  and  by  con- 
sulting monumental  inscriptions.  Several  learned  men  in 
modern  times  have  oompilm  Fasti,  or  ofaronolc^cal  tables 
of  the  Roman  consuls.  Among  the  most  leorMd  and  ac- 
curate of  these  compilers  is  Kgonio  of  IfoOeno,  who  pub- 
lished his  *  Fasti  Consnlaies  ac  triumphi  aoti  a  Romulo 
rege  ad  Titum  Cssarem,'  foL,  1 559 ;  wiui  a  diasertatioa  *  de 
nominibus  RomantHrum,'  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  exact 
criticism.  Pighius  published  *  Annates  M^istratuum  et  Pro- 
yinciarum  S.P.Q.R.  ab  Urbe  condita.*  fol.,  1599.  Labbe. 
in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Nova,'  published  Fasti  *  Consulares  *  out 
of  a  MS.  of  the  college  of  Clermont.  Other  editions  of  the 
Fasti  Lave  been  made  from  various  sources.  Between 
these  lists  occasional  discrepancies  occur  as  to  the  names  of 
some  of  the  consuls,  and  the  particular  years  of  their  con- 
sulships ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  critics  and 
antiquarians,  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  about  Roman 
chronology.  The  word  Fasti  is  often  used  as  tpixmymsnu 
with  &a  annals,  w  ohnniclea  ofs  nation. 

The  Rodiaiu  bftd  another  kind  ai  Fasti,  which  they 
called  *  Futi  minores.*  a  kind  of  almonaea,  in  which  wen 
registered  the  periodical  festivals,  games,  official  days  for 
business.  &a  Ovid  wrote  a  poem  explanatory  of  these 
Fasti,  which  he  dedicated  to  Germanicus,  and  in  which  be 
described  the  origin  of  the  festivals,  and  the  redrtleetions. 
either  happy  or  oilamitoua,  connected  with  the  various  days 
of  each  month.  The  poem,  as  we  have  it,  is  in  six  books, 
oneforeaehof  the  first  six  months  of  the  yeor;  the  rest  is 
unfortunately  lost. 

FASTING.  [ABSTiMBTrcB.] 

FAT.  This  substance  varies  in  properties  according  to  the 
animals  produciiu;  it ;  in  all  cases  however  it  is  cwnjiosed  ol 
two  different  kinos  which  dilfor  as  to  their  melting  potci . 
these  are  termed  ota'fl  or  ekdn  and  jfaItnnyJt4»tff^  however 
to  he  considered  that  thto^ldntUqceaJM^hil^fl^  names 
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are riwnawin mim ■htohitety Menliml ;  tbeyvarrMte 
•men,  tuta,  ulubUily  in  doohol,  but  all  fku  agree-  ia 
being  infoluble  in  vater,  and  in  not  eontainin|;  any  aaota^ 
vhiut  is  a  cominon  constituent  of  most  other  animal  matter. 
It  has  not  been  decided  whether  the  difltoences  vbich  eiist 
in  the  properties  of  the  Taiious  kinds  of  <^n  and  stearin  are 
derived  from  a  real  differenuo  in  their  elementary  oompcsi- 
tion,  or  are  owiI^^  to  an  admixture  of  substances  which  tiSTe 
not  as  yet  been  separated  from  them.  Chevreul  has  however 
found,  that  the<dein  of  the  fat  of  man,  the  sheep,  and  the  hog, 
are  so  similer  ag  to  their  oompocitiori,  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  diffi^renee  depends  upon  some  accidental  admixture. 
There  is  nevertheless  this  difference  between  human  tkt 
and  that  of  the  sheep,  that  the  stearin  of  the  latter  yields  a 
eutain  quantity  of  ateaiio  aoid  by  sa|i(miflcatioii,  whilst  the 
Ibnnei'  doea  not  give  a  trace  of  it.  This  peeultanty  may 
be  esplajied  bv  supposing  th«  presenoeof  another  kind  of 
■tearint  which  hw:  not  hiuwrto  oeen  sepaimted.  Oletn  and 
atearinroay  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  fkt  in  hot  alco- 
hol, from  which  the  stearin  separates  on  cooling:  seven- 
eighths  of  the  fluid  are  then  to  oe  distilled,  and,  on  adding 
waier  to  the  residue,  a  mixture  of  a  lai^  quantity  of  olein 
mnd  a  small  portion  of  stearin  is  precipitated ;  wrnn  this  is 
Created  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  the  olein  is  dissolved 
by  it.  and  the  stearin  left;  by  distillation  the  alcohol  is 
separated  and  the  olein  remains.  We  shall  now  notice  the 
diiference  existing  in  the  properties  of  some  of  the  man 
zemarkable  kinds  of  &t. 

Himutn  fat  varies  a  little  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body  producing  it ;  that  from  the  reeton  of  the  kidneys, 
after  it  has  wen  melted,  ia  yellowish  and  inodorous ;  it 
begins  to  concrete  at  76^  Fahr^  and  is  solid  at  S4° ;  it  dis- 
solves in  fbr^  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  0't)21  when 
boiling,  and  on  cooling  stearin  is  deposited,  which,  after 
pressure  in  bibulous  paper  at  76°,  is  colourless,  ftisible  at 
122°,  and  may  be  cooled  to  106°  before  it  begins  to  congeal ; 
its  temperature,  on  account  of  the  evolution  of  latent  neat, 
then  rises  to  120*':  21*5  parts  of  this  stearin  are  soluble  in 
100  parts  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcoliol,  the  greater  part  of 
which  separates  in  adculsr  crystals  on  cooling. 

The  olein  of  human  frit  is  a  colourless  oily  sweetish  fluid, 
and  remains  so  at  40";  at  60°  its  specific  gravity  is  0'913: 
123  parts  of  this  olein  are  soluble  in  100  parts  of  boiling 
aloonol ;  on  cooling  to  170°  the  solution  becomes  turbid. 

Oat  /o^.— When  this  has  been  ftued  it  begms  to  solidify 
at  98^  and  the  temperature  ttien  rises,  for  a  reason  already 
mentioned,  to  102^  Forty  parte  of  boiling  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr. 
0*821,  disserve  one  part  of  it;  and  it  contains  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  stearin,  which  is  solid,  hard,  colourless, 
not  greasy,  and  of  a  granular  crj'stalline  texture ;  it  f\ises  at 
about  112",  and  may  then  ne  cooled  to  102°,  when,  on  con- 
gealing, it  rises  to  112°.  It  burns  like  white  wax.  Of  this 
stearin  about  IS' 5  parts  are  dissolved  by  1 00  parts  of  anhy- 
drous alcohcd. 

The  olein  of  ox  fat  is  colourless,  nearly  inodorous,  and  ite 
specific  gravity  is  0*913;  boiling  aloohol  disaolves  nearly 
one-fourth  more  than  its  weight. 

Shetp  M/at  (or  MuUon  tueti  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
ox ;  it  is  however  whiter,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  acquires 
a  pieenliar  odour.  After  ftuion  it  congeals  at  a  temperature 
vMying  between  98*  and  lOS* ;  it  dissolves  in  44  parte  of 
aloohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*821.  The  stearin  is  white,  translucent, 
and  after  fusion  but  imperfectly  crystidline;  about  16  parte 
are  dissolved  by  1 00  parte  of  bouing  anhydrous  aloohol ;  the 
(dein  of  mutton  suet,  is  colourless ;  ite  speeiflc  gravity  is 
0'913;and  80  parts  of  it  aredissolved  by  100  parte  of  anhy- 
drous alcohol  at  168°. 

Sog't/at,  or  hog*t  lard,  is  a  soft  colourless  solid,  which 
fiises  between  78  and  86° ;  ite  speoiflo  gravi^  at  60°  is 
0*938.  By  powerful  and  long  continued  pressure  at  42°, 
between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  it  is  steted  to  yield  ^  ite 
weight  of  colourless  olein,  of  specific  gravity  0*915 ;  of  this, 
100  of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  123  parte  the  stearin  of 
ho^slard  is  inodorous,  solid,  and  (^nular,  which,  after 
ftiswiii  remains  liquid  down  to  100°,  and  th«k  on  ooneeal- 
ing  the  tempentuze  rises  to  109*.  It  becomes  acid  by 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Goat  t  fat  contains  a  peeuliar  flit,  termed  by  Chevreul 
hircin,  and  to  the  presence  of  this  its  peculiar  odour  is 
nwioK,  and  which  remains  to  a  neat  degree  with  the  olein 
When  tills  is  separated  from  the  stearin;  by  particular 
management  this  &t  yields  hireie  aoid.   [Hincic  Acid.} 

The/iU  ttf  bir^.—Qwrn  M  id  eotouruiis  and  of  a  pecu- 


liar laite  and  smalt ;  after  flisiDn  it  cWMala  at  BO*  into  • 
soft  solid  of  the  oonsistoooe  of  butter.  When  subjeeted  m 
bibulous  paper  to  pressure  at  30*,  100  parts  are  separable 
into  68  of  olein,  and  32  of  stearin,  f^ble  at  1 12* ;  the 
of  ducks  Aises  at  76°,  and  yields  72  olein,  and  28  stearin, 
ftuible  at  ISO*;  turkey's  Ht  is  separable  into  74  olein  and 
26  stearin,  fusible  at  1 12*. 

The  fat  of  insecte  luu  been  but  slightly  examined,  and 
does  not  offer  any  very  remarkable  properties:  the  fluid 
frite,  whethw  of  animal  or  v^etable  wigin,  and  which  are 
usually  termed  oils,  will  be  considered  under  that  head. 

The  olein  and  stearin  of  animal  fate  are  highly  useful 
and  important  substenoes  in  the  manufiwture  of  soap  ajid 
candles ;  for  the  latter  purpoae  stearin  has  been  of  late  very 
advantageously  employed  and  to  a  ouuideral^e  extent  u 
a  substitute  for  wax. 

The  subjoined  atialyses  of  the  stearin  and  olein  of  mutton 
suet  may  be  taken  as  exaaiples  of  the  general  constitiitiQa 
of  these  substanoea,  and  will  show  that  tfacdr  eompoaition  is 
less  difliBrwit  than  might  be  eq^oeted  ftom  their  diiinunf 
properties:— 

Hydrogen  .  .  11*770  11*090 
Carbon  .  .  .  78776  79*354 
Oiqrgen  .  .  .    9.454  9*556 

100*  100- 

FATA  MORGA'NA,  a  name  of  uncertain  derivation 
given  to  a  very  striking  optical  ddusion  which  has  been 
prindpally  remarked  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  between  the 
coaste  of  Sicily  and  Calabria.  It  baa  been  diflbrently  de- 
scribed by  difnrmt  observen^  which  we  may  attribute  to 
the  diffbrent  states  of  the  atmosphm  at  the  periods  of  the 
respective  observations.  The  indications  both  of  the  hy- 
grometer and  thermometer  should  have  been  careAilljr 
noted,  in  order  to  obtain  a  precise  explanation  aooevding  to 
the  known  laws  of  optics. 

The  images  of  men.  of  houses,  &c.  are  occasionally  seen 
from  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  water,  and  sometimes  in 
the  air,  or  at  the  surikce  of  the  water.  The  same  object 
has  ftequently  two  images,  one  in  the  natural  and  the 
other  in  an  inverted  position :  the  Qnages  of  a  single  object 
are  said  also  to  be  sometimes  oonsiderablv  multiplied. 

In  accounting  for  this  phenomenon,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  mountains  on  both  coaste  of  the  strait  maarly  • 
inclose  a  portion  of  quiesoent  or  stagnant  air,  the  tempera- 
ture of  wnioh  near  tbe  surfiuw  of  the  water  is  therefbre 
easily  raised  above  that  of  the  surrounding  objecte.  The 
rarer  medium  thus  generated  causes  a  depression  in  the 
places  of  the  images,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  denser 
medium  would  elevate  them ;  and  the  secondary  images 
formed  between  the  air  and  water  are  necessarily  inverse. 
The  colours  which  are  seen  in  hazy  weather  arise  from  the 
refraction  of  light  through  tbe  small  globules  of  vapour 
floating  above  tbe  surfooe  of  the  water,  and  would  equdlf 
accompany  any  real  object,  as  a  ship^  under  the  same  eic^ 
curastances.  [Mirage.] 

The  remarks  of  Minasi.  which  have  been  so  often  copied, 
in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  are  unworthy  oi 
attention. 

FATALISM.  This  term  is  used  to  expreaa  an  article  of 
philosophical  religion,  and  usually  signifies  that  the  suo- 
cessive  actions  of  mankind,  and  even  the  sooesMive  opera- 
tions of  the  powers  of  nature,  m  under  the  guidance  of  some 
superior  almighty  power,  so  that  these  nteeesnotu  and 
the  actions  themselves  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.*  This  doctrine  has  been  embodied  in  all  religious 
systems,  though  very  different  names  have  been  given  to 
the  governing  power.  The  Greeks  called  it  moira  or 
anajwe,  and  the  Romans  called  it  /ate ;  their  mythology 
also  mentions  a  Demiuigus.  who  bad  formed  the  gods. 
All  the  antient  religions  of  Asia  recognise  a  similar  fkt^ 
something  mightier  than  the  gods,  to  whom  it  divtetei  laws ; 
such,  for  exampl^  as  the  alternating  governmente  of 
Ormuxd  and  Ahrimanos  in  the  Foiian  mythtdogy.  &e. 
Among  the  Hehnm  the  Fhariseei  wwe  fiualista,  tae  Sail 
ducees  materialists,  and  the  Essenes  ddste.  The  old  Gei- 
mcnic  religion  of  Odin  modified  this  Fate,  and  brought  it 
nearer  to  Ae  idea  the  government  of  the  world  by  a  tfei^, 
identiiyiag  ik  with  their  highasi  go^  All&dur  (likther  «f 

*  Mutr  PsjwUu  ^ijrisiMu       or  MMd  BtlMlIn)  of  Motee  tiM 
ntainiKln  tlw  BUM  ooMfw,  that  *UllMwtiaH  rfnaaklsnMjht.  ~ 
citramMuM^  sad  thai  sU  iMi—tvs  in^|gn|ygy  |' 
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allj.  Vnm  thii  point  &te  eh»ngM  to  vhat  k  calkd  pra* 
destination  (in  opposition  to  ohanoe).  vfaieh  idea  is  only 
a  mitigated  fate,  distinfuiahed  however  from  genuine  fiital- 
i»m  in  proceediDg  directly  from  God,  and  not  from  fkie. 
Tbii  belief  in  predeetinaticm  was  taught  by  Mohammed, 
and  bis  followers  have  letained  it.  Catbolicinn  has  no 
trace  of  this  doctrine,  but  it  is  h^  by  the  Calvinists,  and 
to  a  cotain  extent  at  least  by  the  cbn'r^  of  England. 

The  doctrine  of  fiiialism.  as  is  well  known,  has  been  flro- 
^ently  an4  effeotiroly  used  both  by  antient  and  raodBm 
ptMU. 

Intimately  nlated  to  fttalim  it  tin  doetxine  of  tiw  imme- 
diate and  dureet  interrentiMk  of  Rofidaim  in  the 
m«t  of  the  world.  Aeeordiw  to  doebtie  the  eoiu*- 
QHAMM  of  the  sctionH  of  mankmd  depend  wholly  upon  the 
actions  Utenuelves ;  God,  boweror,  is  able  ao  to  conduct 
these  eonaequences.  that  collectively  they  shall  result  in 
good,  and  conformably  to  his  purpose.  To  comprehend 
Wis  working  precisely  is  imposmble  for  man,  since  his  men- 
tal powers  are  not  auftmntly  extensive,  and  this  doj^a 
must  therefore  be  a  matter  of  faith.  This  doctnne  is  held 
by  many  Cliristian  sects,  and  in  the  Bible  there  are  pas- 
sages Btronsfly  in  favour  of  such  special  inter\-ention ;  for 
example,  Maitfaew  x.  29,  *  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
ftrtbing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fidl  on  the  ground 
without  your  Father.' 

The  third  or  deigtioal  interpretation  of  thu  doetrine 
teaches  the  completo  non-interventiota  of  DeHj  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  or  of  mankind:  we  may  also  oall  this 
doctrine  the  doctrine  of  theological  chance,  which  may  still 
be  consistent  with  that  of  physical  necessity,  aocording  to 
Kant  The  doctrine  of  physical  neceni^  was  advocated 
by  Hobbes,  and  served  for  the  fonndatioa  of  the  ehai^ 
against  him  of  deism  and  atheism. 

If  we  consider  these  doctrines  in  a  philosophiral  point 
of  view  we  may  come  to  the  following  results  :-^The  theo- 
logical theories  of  fotalism,  predestination,  the  immediate 
government  of  God,  and  lus  non-intervention,  evidently 
bear  an  analogical  relation  to  the  political  systems  of 
despotism,  constitutional  monarchy,  and  republicanism.  Ac- 
cordingly as  vweew  on*  may  have  grounds  for  being  an 
adherent  of  one  of  these  politicdl  systems,  so  may  he  abo 
have  grounds  for  bong  alblloww  of  one  of  these  tfaeologicBt 
Tiews.  Aocording  to  the  ideas  and  investigatuns  of  the 
author  of  this  article,  God  may  have  positively  fixed,  before 
any  creatran  of  the  world,  the  eternal  ideas,  or  the  relations 
of  things  to  each  other  within  tbe  eircle  of  which  nature 
and  human  intelligence  havetomove.  iWe ideas  are  (I) 
for  nature,  self-preservation,  or  oontinuance,  of  which 
the  product  is  attractioo,  &c.  ;  regularity,  producing 
crystallization,  &c. ;  and  acUu>tation  to  purposes,  producing 
organisation,  &c.;  (S)  for  human  intelligence,  se  f-bve, 
beauty  and  virtue.  In  ao  fox  as  nature  and  humanity  with 
all  their  efforts  cannot  move  out  of  this  sphere  of  ideas,  so 
far  IkUlism  and  predestination  exist  The  efibrte  of  nature 
to  adapt  means  10*  ends,  and  the  endeavoun  of  the  wise 
after  virtue  (or  human  happiness)  appear  to  produce  an 
erer-iuoreaHag  progression,  and  in  uus  sense  they  oon- 
stituto  an  intervention  of  ftondence— since  nature  bung 
wholly  bound,  and  Qod  absolutely  uncontrolled,  man 
stands  between  both ;  so  that  thou^  he  is  not  absolutely 
free,  yet  he  is  free  to  work  his  ultimate  ends  out  of 
himself;  he  is  free  whmever  he  acts  morally,  and  he  is 
not  free  whenever  he  acts  immorally  (or  rather  phvsicallyX 
and  he  may  thus  arrive  at  the  consciousness  that  his  state 
in  another  world  entirriy  depends  on  lumself  With  this 
conviction  every  species  of  intervention  vrould  appear  lees 
harsh  towards  aim,  and  without  these  grounds  he  may  be 
doubtftil  whether  any  direet  interventiDn  exists  with  lespeet 
to  wmidljr  affidrs. 

An  intenantion  of  any  other  kind  than  that  of  God 
wonld  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  dsmons  and  spirits. 

FATHER.  rPuBNTAHDCniUK] 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  u  the  name  givm 
to  the  early  teachers  and  ex^unden  of  Christianltar,  who 
lived  between  the  seoond  and  the  sixth  ceotwies  of  oar  an, 
and  whose  writii^  are  looked  upon  as  possessing  con- 
siderable audMrity  in  matters  of  ftith.  The  earlier,  or 
'  primitive  ftUiem,^  as  they  are  sometimes  styled,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  fathers  of  the  fburth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, and  who  followed  close  upon  the  apostolical  age, 
namtly  the  age  in  which  the  Apostles  lived  and  died,  are 
genenUy  reokoued  as  foUowa    1st,  Clenens  Ronunus, 


bishop  of  RomekWlto  died^utjLn.  100,andof  irtiom  w* 
have  an  interesting  epistle  to  the  church  tit  Corinth.  [Cls- 
MBifT  L]  2nd,  I^iatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostles  in  his  youth,  was  sentenced  to  death  under 
Tngan,  A.D.  107,  and  was  taken  to  Rome  to  be  executed,  as 
ha  infbrms  us  in  his  epistles.  He  was  exposed  to  tbe  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitbeati&  There  are  extant  several  uf 
his  epistlBB  to  various  churches  of  the  East,  and  one  to  that 
of  Rome.  His  epistle  To  Polycarp  is  doubtftd.  Srd,  Poly- 
earp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  is  said  to  have  oonverHed  with 
St.  John  andotber  i^mistieB  in  bis  yonth,  and  who  suflfered 
martyrdom  a.d.  167,  when  he  was  nearly  189  years  old. 
He  is  the  author  vt  an  efmtle  to  the  niilq>pians,  which  has 
been  printed  repeatedly,  and  is  siven  in  Cave's  *  Antiqor- 
tetes  EcdesiaatieaB,'  voL  i.  4th,  Justinus,  a  native  of  n«a- 
polis,  in  Palestine,  a  man  ^  cimsidetable  leuniBg.  and  a 
follower  of  various  sects  of  philosoj^ers.  Having  embraced 
Christianity  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Antoninus, 
had  a  controversy  with  Marcion,  an  early  heretic,  and  wrota 
an  eloquent  apology  ifbr  the  Christians,  which  he  addressed 
to  Antoninus,  and  -vhich  drew  from  that  emperor  a  rescr^x 
Ihvouiyble  to  the  Christians.  Justinus  afterwards  rtfurned 
to  the  East  where  he  held  a  disputation  with  TWphon.  or 
Tarphon,  a  learned  Jew :  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  bad  s 
oontroveny  with  Crescens,  the  pliflosopher,  of  vduch  Jerome 
iDg  SerH>tu),  and  Tatianus,  a  cUseipIe  of  Jnstiuu%  ffn  pavti- 
«dnrs.  HisBeoondapologyfortheChriatiMiSTUiamBBed, 
as  it  is  believed,  to  Marcus  Aurelius;  soon  after  whidi  he 
sofTeied  nar^rdom  at  Rome.  We  have  of  him,  berides 
hn  two  apolonea,  a  *  Panenests  ad  Grmoos.*  *  Dialaeus  cum 
TryphoneJuQEBO,' '  EpistolaadDi(^etum,'and  a'Liber  dc 
Ifonarchia  DeL'  6th,  Theopfailu8,made  bisbcqt  of  Antioch 
about  169,  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  There  is  extant  by  him  a  work  in  inree  Iraoks, 
addressed  to  Antolycus,  a  heathen  friend  of  Theophilus, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  convert  to  tbe  Christian  &ith 
6th,  IrenmiR,  a  Greek  by  birUi,  and  a  disciple  of  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna,  came  with  Polycarp  to  Rome,  and  vns  thence 
sent  to  Lyon  to  assist  the  aged  Pbotious,  bisbop  of  that 
city,  whom  he  sucoeeded  a.d.  179.  He  wrote  against  the 
GnostioB  and  othw  hentics,  and  snSerad  max^rraoai  under 
Severus.  H«  is  rolled  by  TeitulUaaoB  *  a  veiy  inquisitiTa 
explorer  cf  every  kind  of  Vnowledge.'  His  prineqial  wwk, 
written  tnigiuBlly  in  Gioefc,  but  vhioh  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  styled  *  Adversus  Hsereses,  seu 
de  Refutatione  et  Eversione  Faim  Scientin,  libri  v^*  and  ic 
directed  against  the  Gnostics.  7tb,  CElement  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  born  about  the  middte  of  the  second  century,  died 
about  220 :  left  numerous  worlu.  [Clkmxns,  Titus  Fi.avius 
Albxandrintjs.]  8th,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  bom 
about  the  end  of  the  second  eentuiT.  Buffered  martyrdom 
about  258.  His  works  are  numerous.  [Cvpriais  St.]  He  hu 
been  oonfbunded  by  some  with  Cyprian  of  Antioch.  who  suf- 
fered martyidom  under  Diocletian.  9th,  Origeo  of  Alexan 
dria,  bom  ajk  186,  died  about  234:  wrote  numerous  works, 
some  of  wbioh  howevw  contain  notions  which  have  been  re- 
probatedashereticaL  [Oniosir.)  1 0th, Gregory, called  Thau- 
maturgus,  a  natlTO  anid  afterwwds  bishop  of  Neo  Cmsaiea. 
in  Cappadoeia,  and  «  disciple  of  Origen,  died  aomi  aAer  Uw 
Council  of  Aniioeb.  which  he  attended  ad.  264:  we  have 
of  him  a  *  Metaphrasis  in  Ecclesiastem,'  a  *  Brevia  Expobitio 
Fidn,*  an '  Epirtola  Canonica,*  and  a  panegyrical  vation  to 
his  master  Origen,  on  leaving  his  school;  to  vrhieh  tbr 
latter  replied  by  an  inlerestiag  lettw,  which  is  printed  in 
his  works,  lUh,  Dianysius,  bisbop  of  Alexandria,  also  a 
disciple  of  Origen,  was  banished  under  Valerian  to  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  but  was  restored  to  his  see  under  Gailienoa, 
was  engaged  in  controversy  with  Sabellius.  Nepos,  and 
Paul  of  Samosata,  and  died  aj>.  36d.  Of  his  numeroiB 
writings  only  fragments  remain.  12th,  TertuDianns  of 
CarUi^e,  lived  unoer  8.  Seveni%  md  died  at  a  verj  advanoei 
age,  undor  Alexandn  Severus.  He  is  one  of  the  moat 
colons  of  the  Fathers  of  the  latin  diurbh.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  lifb  he  4dl  into  the  enws  of  the  Montaniits. 

[T»TULLTAlfUS.] 

We  now  oome  to  Aose  Fathers  of  tbe  Church  who 
flourished  in  the  fotirth  century,  after  Christianity  had 
become  the'  rd^iion  of  the  Smpir%  an  age  whieb  nay  be 
styled  the  Augustan  age  of  ecclesiastical  utentnre,  for  the 
number  and  the  roeiits  of  the  writers  wfaom  it  proHucm. 
Some  account  of  most  of  these  fatben  and  their  works  a 
given  under  their  respective  beads.  Th^  are  generally 
ranged  in  two  ehis^— Ih^i^  ot  ,th9  Cm^or  Bestvrti 
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Aureh,  sod  htliers  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  fbrmer  ,are : 
I  St,  EusiBius  of  Casarea,  who  died  a.d.  340;  hisvorks 
Cive  him  a  place  among  the  Others,  notwithstanditig  the 
)bloquy  which  his  duhioua  conduct  in  the  Arian  rantiorersy 
irew  upon  bira.  'ind,  Atbanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  died  iu  371.  Srd.  Basilius,  called  the  Great,  bisLop  of 
Doesar^  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  one  of  the 
Dust  eloquent  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  whose  works  have 
>een  published  repeatedly  both  in  Greek  and  in' a  Latin 
raniilation.  4th,  Gregorius  Nazianzeniis,  the  friend  of 
3asiliu8,  and  for  a  time  palriarct.  _f  Constontinople,  who 
tfterwards  abdicated  and  ended  his  days  in  voluntary  bsnish- 
nent  aj>.  389.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  poetical 
magery  which  distinguishes  him  fiom  his  brethren.  5lh, 
jret^ory,  bishop  of  Nyssa.  in  Cappadocia,  the  brother  of 
Basilius.  died  about  396';  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
\jian  controversy.  6th,  Cyrii-,  bishop  ef  Jerusalem,  who 
lied  A.D.  386,  wrote  18  books  of  sermons  and  other  works, 
^th,  Chrtsostom,  St.  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
lied  in  bani^ment  a.o.  407.  6th,  Epbifhamus,  bishop 
>f  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  died  in  403.  9ih,  Cybil,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  died  a-d.  444,  was  the  great  opposer  of 
Nestnhus  concerning  the  Incarnation.  To  the  above  must 
3e  added  Ephraim  tiie  Syrian,  deacon  (tf  Edes^,  who  died 
ibout  376,  and  whose  works  have  been  published  in  the 
mginal  text  by  Asaemani. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  are— Ist,  Lactantius, 
vhodied  A.D.  316.  2nd,  HiUrius,  bishop  of  Puictiers,  who 
lied  about  368.  He  was  much  concerned  in  the  contro- 
■'ersy  against  the  Arians,  and  wrote  several  books  L^'ainst 
[])onstantius,  who  patronized  them.  3rd,  Aubrose,  arch- 
aisbop  of  Milan,  died  in  397.  4ih,  Jerome,  the  translator 
)f  the  Bible,  died  a4>.  420.  5th,  Adoustin.  bishop  of 
Hippo,  died  aj>.  430.  With  Augustin  the  list  of  the  great 
Withers  of  the  ehuroh  is  generally  considered  as  terminating, 
ilthough  Uiis  title  has  beeo  also  bestowed  on  some  subse- 

Juent  prelates  and  theologians ;  but  these,  such  as  Bernard, 
homas  Aquinas,  &c.,  are  more  properly  distioguishad  hy 
llie  name  of  doctors  of  the  church. 

The  study  of  the  Fathers  is  interesting  not  only  to  theolo- 
gians, but  to  thoso  who  would  examine  carefully  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  state  of  society  in  their  time.  They  are  now 
much  studied  in  the  Protestant  universities  of  Geimany. 
FATHOM.  [Measures.] 

FATIMIDES,  the  name  of  a  race  of  kings,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  caliphs,  and  reigned  for  many  years  over  the 
north  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  They  obtained  the  name  froiA 
the  pretensions  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Abu  Mo- 
bammed  Obeidallah,  who  asserted  that  he  was  descended 
from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of 
Ali.  The  Arabic  histmians  however  generally  deny  the 
truth  of  this  aasertion;  and  many  of  them  say  that  his 
^rand&ther  was  a  Jew  or  of  the  Marian  religion.  The 
princes  of  this  family  were  also  called  the  Aliades,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  descent,  real  or  pretended,  from  AIL 

1.  Obeidallah,  the  first  Fatimide  caliph,  was  born  a-d.  882. 
Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  MoktaB,  the  reigning 
Abass^e  caliph,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  through  various 
parts  of  Africa,  till,  through  fortunate  circumstances,  he  was 
raised  iVum  a  dungeon  in  Segelmessa  (a-O-  91U)  to  sovcruign 
power.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Mahadi,  or  '  director  of 
tho  faithful,*  acrording  to  a  prophecy  of  Mohammed's  that 
in  the  space  of  300  yc^  such  an  individual  would  arise  in 
tlie  west.  He  subdued  the  princes  in  the  north  of  AMca, 
who  bad  booonw  independent  of  the  Abaasidos,  and  esta- 
blished his  authority  from  the  Atlaotie  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  He  founded  Mahadi  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
Aphrodisium,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  a  hundred 
mUes  south  of  Tunis,  and  made  it  hiscapital.  He  became  the 
author  of  a  great  schism  among  the  Mohammedans  by  dis- 
owning  the  authority  of  the  Abossides  [Akassides],  and  as- 
suming the  title  of  Em^  al  Milmenln,  '  prince  of  the 
&i.  Bfui,'  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  caliphs.  His  fleets 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  bis  armies  fie- 
quenlly  invaded  Egypt,  but  without  any  permanent  success. 

2.  Coiem  suGceedea  his  father  a.d.  933.  Diuing  his  reign 
an  impostor,  Abu  Yesid,  originally  an  Elbiupian  slave,  au- 
vancea  certain  peculiar  dbotrioes  in  religion,  whtdi  be  was 
enabled  to  propagate  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  AiHca, 
and  was  so  suooessAU  in  his  milituy  expeditions  as  to  de- 
prive Caiem  of  all  hii  domiaiom,  am  eonflne  hin  to  his 
capital,  Mahadi,  wtuch  he  w^s  besieging  when  Cwem  died. 

i.  Msnsonr  noeaaded  his  ftther  (aj».  946)  whan  the 


kingdom  was  'in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confUsum.  By  bit 
valour  and  prudence  he  regained  the  greater  part  of  the 
dominions  m  his  grandfkther  Obeidallah,  defeated  tha 
usurper  Yelid.  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  po  ver  iriiioh 
enabled  hui  son  Hoes  to  conquer  Egypt 

4.  Moes  (aj).  955)  was  the  most  powerfkil  of  the  Fati- 
mide caliphs.  He  was  successfbl  in  a  naval  war  with 
Spain,  end  took  the  island  of  Sicily;  but  his  most  cele- 
brated conquest  was  that  of  Egypt,  which  was  subdued  by 
his  lieutenant  a.d.  972.  Two  years  af^rwords  he  removed 
his  court  to  Eprypt,  and  founded  Cairo.  (See  D'Anville's 
Mimnires  sur  PEgypte,  p.  132.)  The  name  of  the  Abasside 
caliph  was  omitted  in  the  public  prayers,  and  his  own  suh- 
siituted  in  its  place;  from  which  time  the  great  schism  of 
the  Fatimide  and  Abasside  caliphs  is  more  frequently  dated 
than  from  the  assumption  of  the  title  by  Obeidallah.  The 
amies  of  Moez  conquered  the  whole'  Palestine  and 
Syria  as  ihr  as  Damascus.  The  Arabic  historians  greatly 
extol  the  virtues  of  this  caliph- 

5.  Aiix  (Aja,  978).  The  dominions  ncently  aeqnired  1^ 
Moez  were  secured  to  the  Fatimide  caliphs  by  the  wise 
government  of  his  son  Aziz,  who  took  several  towns  in 
Syria.  He  married  a  Christian  woman,  whose  brothers  he 
made  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem. 

6.  Hakem  was  only  11  when  he  succeeded  bis  fitther, 
A  D.  996.  Ho  is  distinguished  even  among  oriental  despots 
by  his  cruelty  and  folly.  His  tyranny  caused  frequent  in- 
surrections in  Cairo.  He  cruelly  persecuted  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  burnt  their  places  of  worship.  By  bis  order 
the  church  of  the  resurrection  at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
f  A-a  1 009).  His  persecution  of  the  Christians  led  them  to 
appeal  to  their  brethren  in  the  West,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  crusades.  His  fully  induced  him  to 
become  the  fbunder  of  a  now  religion,  and  to  assert  that  ha 
was  the  express  image  of  God.  He  was  assassinated  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  bis  sistor,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son 

7.  Dhaher  (a.d.  1021).  He  was  not  so  cruel  as  his  fkther, 
but  was  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  resigned  all  the  cares  of 
government  to  his  vizirs.  In  his  reign  the  power  of  the 
Fatimide  caliphs  began  to  decline.  They  possessed  nothing 
but  the  external  show  of  royalty:  secluded  in  the  harem, 
Ihey  were  the  slaves  of  their  vizirs,  whom  they  could  not 
appoint  and  dared  not  disobey.  In  addition  to  the  evQs  of 
misgovern  men  t,  Egjpt  was  alHicted  in  the  reign  at  Dhaher 
with  one  of  the  most  dreadfUl  famines  that  ever  visited  the 
country. 

8.  Mostanser  (A-n.  1037)  was  only  nine  when  he  i\xe^ 
ceeded  his  fkther.  The  Turks  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine 
in  his  reign,  too^  Damascus  uid  Jerusalem  (uh  1076), 
where  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ortok,  a  Turfclsh  fi^nily, 
established  an  in^pendent  kingdom.  Th^  advanced  to 
the  Nile  with  the  intentiop  of  conquering  Ef[ypt,  but  wan 
repulbed. 

9.  Mostali  (A.p.  1094),  the  second  son  of  Mostanser.  was 
seated  on  the  throne  by  the  all-powerful  vizir  Afdhal. 
The  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Afdhal 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  The  invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
by  tlu}  crusaders  (ao-  1097)  appeared  to  Afdhal  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Refusing 
to  assist  the  Turks  against  the  crusaders,  he  marched 
against  Jerusalem,  took  it  (a.i>.  1098),  and  deprived  the 
Ortok  princes  of  the  sovereignly  which  they  had  exorcised 
&fr  twenty  years.  His  poisession  of  Jenualemwas  how- 
ever of  very  short  duniiioD.  for  it  was  taken  in  the  following 
year  (a  d.  1099)  by  the  crusaders.  Anxious  to  recover  hw 
loss,  he  led  an  immoiiae  umy  in  the  same  year  against 
Jerusalem,  but  was  entirely  defoatod  by  the  crusaders  near 
Ascalon. 

10-13.  The  reigus  of  Amer  0101-1129),  Hafedhai29- 
1149),  Dhafer  (U49-1154),  Faiez  41154-U60),  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  During  their  reigns  tha  power 
of  the  ratimides  rapidly  decayed. 

14.  Adhed  (1160)  was  the  last  caliph  of  the  Fatimide  dy 
uasty.  Al  the  commencement  of  bis  reign  Egypt  was  divided 
into  two  faciiuiu,  the  respective  chiefs  of  which,  Dargbam  and 
Shawec,  disputed  for  the  dignity  of  vizir.  Shawer  imiddmd 
the  assiiitaDce  of  Noureddm  tNouRUOHNl  who  sent  aa 
army  into  E^t  under  the  command  of  Shiraeouh,  hy 
means  of  whien  his  rival  was  crushed.  But  bacoi  ' 
jealous  of  Noureddin*s  power  in  Egypt,  he  s^ieiti 
of  Amauri,  king  of  Jerusalem,  atpzmU^ 
and  expelled  Shiraeouh  ftom  the  oountiy.  Nour 
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not  raotber  umj  into  ^ypt  under  the  ume  commwider, 
wbo  vu  accompanied  by  his  nephev»  the  celebrated  Saladin. 
[Saiadin.]  Soiracouh  vas  again  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  Tlie  ambition  of  Amaori  afforded  shortly 
afterwards  a  more  fkvouiable  opportunity  for  the  reduction 
of  Egypt  Amauri,  after  driving  Shiraeouh  out  of  the 
eountiy*  meditated  the  design  of  reaucing  it  to  bis  own 
Ruthonty.  Shawer,  alarmed  at  the  suoeeaa  of  Am«uri, 
•ntieatM  the  aaaistuce  of  Nonnddin,  who  sent  Shtraoouh 
Jbr  the  thirA  time  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
He  repulsed  the  Ouiatiana,  and  afterwards  put  the 
treacherous  vizir  to  death.  Shiraeouh  succeeded  to  his 
dignity,  but  dying  shortly  efto:,  Saladin  obtained  the.  post 
of  vizir.  As  Noureddin  was  attadied  to  the  interests  of  the 
Abassiues,  he  gave  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  Most- 
hadi,  the  Abasaide  caliph  (aj>.  1171),  and  for  depriving  the 
Fatimides  of  the  caliphate.  Adhed,  who  was  then  on  a  sick 
bed,  died  a  few  days  after,  ignorant,  aa  it  is  said,  of  his  loss. 

(Hill's  Hittory  af  Muhammedanimt,  pp.  134-143 ;  Mill's 
Hiitory  the  Crtuaders,  vol.  i. ;  D'Herbelot's  BiiUiothique 
Orientate,  articles  'Fathemiah,'  'Obeidallah,'  '  Hakem,* 
*  Adhed.*  *  Saladin,'  &c ;  Gibbon's  DecUne  and  FaUt  cc  67, 
58,  59.) 

FAULT.  [HimNO.]  * 

FAUN,  FAUNTJS,  was  the  name  given  in  the  Roman 
mytholo^  to  the  gods  or  genii  of  the  woods,  corresponding 
with  the  Panes  of  the  Greek  mythology.  The  Fauni  were 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Faunua  an  old  mythical 
king  of  Latium.  who  resided  in  the  forest  Albunea  with  his 
wife  Fauna  or  Fatua,  near  the  pond  of  sulphureous  water, 
which  is  between  Rome  and  Tivoli ;  both  were  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  prophesying.  In  subsequent  ages  the  forest 
vt  Albunea  continued  to  be  the  Delphi  of  Latium  \  the 
oracles  were  delivered  by  a  voice  issuing  from  its  recesses. 
(Virgil,  JBneidt  vii.  82,  &c.)  Several  statues  in  the  Ita- 
lian and  otber  museums  are  believed  to  represent  Fauni; 
among  ttw  most  remarkable  are  those  in  the  gallery  of 
Floianoe^  and  a  reiy  handsome  one  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol.  The  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberino  is  now  in 
the  KiUerv  at  Munich. 

FAUSSE-BRAYB,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  ramp-^^  -  'lich 
is  sometimes  formed  on  the  exterior  of  and  paralUi  tothat 
vhic^  constitutes  the  principal  enceinte  of  a  fortress. 

In  the  ancient  fortiflcations  a  bank  of  earth  was  fre- 
qnently  raised  in  the  ditch,  nearly  or  quite  conti^ous  to 
the  wall  of  stone  or  brick  surrounding  uie  place,  in  order 
to  protect  the  latter  a^inst  the  battering-engines  of  the 
besif^rs ;  and  the  Italian  engineers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury make  mention  of  a  detached  wall  of  masonry  similarly 
aituated,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. This  was  then  called  aybMO-drm,  and,  subsequenUy, 
oy  the  Ftenoh  engineers,  a  fatuw^roffa;  the  first  term 
Indicating  a  oovenng  work  m  the  ditoi,  and  the  other 
•hnplj  a  SMondary  or  advanced  rampart 

In  and  immedmtdy  before  tiie  time  of  Vanban  the  fousse- 
oonititnted  the  exterior  part  (tf  tho  general  rampart 
of  a  fortress ;  its  tetr^tein,  <v  upper  suifoee,  was  aituated 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  natural  nonnd,  and  it  carried 
a  parapet  for  the  protection  of  the  defonders.  The  terre- 
plein  and  parapet  of  the  interior  part  of  the  rampart  were 
several  feet  higher  than  those  of  the  fkusfte-braye,  and  the 
interval  between  the  two  parapcte  waa  amnetimm  broad 
enough  to  allow  room  for  artilleiy. 

A  good  indication  of  the  nature  of  diis  work  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  lower  flanks  of  the  bastions  at  Pwtsmouth, 
•iid»  in  ordw  to  render  the  example  complete,  it  is  merely 
neoeaiarr  to  suppose  their  panmela  eontumed  along  the 
curtains  and  before  the  ttaces  of  the  bastioni. 

The  fknaae-braye,  thus  f^ed,  was  hitanded  fbr  the  de- 
ftnee  of  the  ditch  and  covered  way  by  a  closer  and  more 
grasiu  Are  than  that  of  the  principal  rampart ;  but  the 
enfilading  fire  to  which  the  parts  in  front  of  ttie  bastion 
were  liable,  and  the  destructive  etiects  of  the  shells  and 
grenades  thrown  into  the  work  by  the  enemy,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  defonders  to  remain  in  it  at  the  time 
when  their  services  were  most  required ;  it  also  afforded  to 
the  enemy  some  focilities  in  escalading  the  rampart  On 
account  of  these  defects,  this  kind  of  fkusse-braye  has  been 
lone  sinoo  supprassed,  and  the  use  of  it  in  defending  the 
diteh  is  supplied  by  the  tenaille.  reAsnoK,  Fig.  1,  p.  I7.J 
It  should  beob»rved  however  thatCtemot  and  ouiv French 
engineers  have  recently  proposed  constructions  which  may 
be  oontidMxd  as  partU  revivals  of  the  fiiUMe-bnTtt,  but 


with  ciroumstances  which  ^pear  to  render  the  mrk  frea 

from  the  defects  above  mentioned. 

FAUST.  DR..  a  (German  scholar  m  the  begmning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  is  not,  as  is  frequently  suppcwod, 
the  tame  person  as  Fust,  the  assistant  of  Guttenberg.  IV 
popular  traditions  of  Northern  Geimauy  give  very  strange 
accounts  of  this  mui,  which  are  sranewtiAt  confirmed  by 
eontamporaxy  obnmielets.  and  represent  bun  aa  having 
been  in  the  poaseision  of  supamatural  secrets,  of  a 
cloak,  and  ouier  colouring  amntos:  he  was  said  to  have 
commanded  the  elements,  and  to  have  performed  the  greaU 
est  wonders,  with  the  aid  of  his  associate  the  devil,  who  at 
last  carried  him  off.  The  simple  fbct  is,  that  Dr.  Faust  being 
for  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  physical  sciences, 
made  experiments,  the  results  of  which  must  have  appeared 
supwhuman  to  the  narrow  understandings  of  the  people. 
But  the  poetical  personification  of  the  character  which  has 
nadually  developed  itself  is  much' more  interesting  than 
tne  historical  personage.  Some  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  CrOTuany  have  represented  Faust  ss  a  man  inflamed 
by  the  most  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  who,  after  having 
devoted  hioiself  for  many  years  to  intense  study,  arrives  at 
the  omviction  that  the  o^iths  of  truth  are  inaeeassible  to 
the  human  understanding.  The  despair  of  a  mind  thus 
disappointed,  and  the  fletion  <tf  the  use  of  magic  to  get  admis- 
sion to  the  forludden  r^ons  of  knowledM,  impart  to  tbu 
character  a  partiralarly  romantic  charm.  The  idea  itaelf  is 
very  old,  and  may  be  clearly  traced  to  a  primitive  age.  Tba 
circumstance  that  the  wandering  Punca  aud  Jikly  show- 
men, those  rude  fkthers  of  the  drama  in  Germany,  and  even 
in  France,  have  for  centuries  made,  and  are  still  making, 
'  the  subject  of  Dr.  Faust's  deeds  and  descent  to  hell  t^ 
fovourite  entertainment  of  their  auditors,  proves  how  well 
adapted  this  character  is  to  dramatic  action.  In  inndern 
times,  Lessing,  the  originator  of  German  dramatic  art. 
undertook  to  dramatise  the  subject ;  it  was  an  undertaking 
grand  in  conception  and  plan,  but  unfortunarely  it  bas  re- 
mained a  fragment  The  same  idea  however  waa  taken  np 
bv  Crdthe^  the  greatest  poet  that  Germany  has  yet  produced 
The  feUowii^  are  the  leadli^  features  of  Gothe's  work: — 
Faust  doctor  and  prof^or  in  all  the  fenulties,  highly  ad- 
mired for  bis  wisdom,  carries  in  bis  breast  the  oonvietion 
of  the  insufficiency  of  his  knowledge  to  reach  the  fountain 
of  truth.  Accordingly  he  has  recourse  to  magic  Ac  hii 
command  appears  the  Erdgeist.  the  symbol  of  the  original 
power  which  vivifies  all  matter,  directs  its  motions,  and  its 
organic  conformation  and  action.  The  spirit  proceeds  to 
explain  to  Faust  its  mode  of  creation  and  of  action ;  but 
the  limited  human  understanding  is  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving the  immensity  of  the  spirit,  who  disappears  and 
leaves  Faust  in  despair.  Fauat  now  resolves  to  r^ease  him- 
self by  death  from  all  material  forms,  and  to  enter  the  aamt 
regions  of  knowledge.  But  the  moment  ha  puli  the  dndly 
cup  to  his  lips,  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  sound  of  the  wgaii, 
and  sweet  chaDtii^  foil  on  his  ears,  and  bring  back  to  his 
mind  such  charming  recollectioiiB  of  infoncy  and  of  earthly 
delij^hts,  that  he  cannot  summon  resolution  to  shake  off  the 
chains  of  existence.  IVhile  he  is  stiU  irresolute  and  doi.bl- 
tvX,  in  the  comfortless  weariness  of  all  human  knowledge, 
the  devil  appears  (the  n^^ative  and  destructiveprinciple  is 
opposition  to  the  vivifying  and  creating),  and  Faust  recol- 
lecting his  impotence  when  in  presence  of  the  Erdgust,  re- 
solves to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  rejwobato  spirit ; 
not  with  the  expectation  of  satisfying  his  longing  after 
knowledge,  for  be  knows  that  the  numan  minoL  iiotvi.>- 
standing  its  narrow  lindt^  rises  hig|ur  and  is  man 
closely  allisd  to  truth  than  dw  eril  spirit;  neither  is  it  hn 
intention  to  obtain  eiqoymant  by  his  aganojr,  as  the  pleasnics 
of  the  worM  have  no  onarm  fbr  the  man  who  is  eager  after 
truth ;  hut  the  object  which  Faust  e(mtem|dstes  in  tins  union 
is  constant  imintermptad  activity.  To  be  continually  agi- 
tated Inr  the  conflict  of  the  ever^angingdementa  of  life  15 
the  only  wing  which  oan  oflbr  am  eompeosation  to  maa 
for  knowledge  which  is  denied.  Bat  whoever  deserts  the 
province  of  mqutry  And  plunges  into  the  stream  of  life  i« 
unavoidably  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  sensualitjr,  and  » 
soon  as  the  intellect  of  man  loses  its  empire,  he  is  carri.tl 
into  the  abyss  of  material  existence.  This  is  the  fatet>fi 
Faust  The  first  volume  of  the  work,  published  about  twenrt ' 
years  previous  to  the  second,  leaves  Fauat  degraded  a.ul. 
sunk  m  sensualily^  and  strunling  in  vain  to  emerge  fr>o 
it  Instead  of  fidlowing  np  the^Affictrflht  two  oppoatng 
principles  (the  one  ^^ttnal  l«i4«m9lBi^AH.4i^  mat* 
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m  and  deitnqring),  and  of  exemplifying  the  triamph  of 
tht  former  clearly  and  impres^vely,  Gothe,  vfao  wu  then 
ftridvanoed  in  yean.  gav«  shortly  before  his  death,  in  the 
Hoad  volume  (in  vhion  his  glowing  genius  maniiiBats  itself 
moe  conspicuously),  only  mystical  and  fragmentary  hints, 
insttd  of  the  forcible  exposition  of  vhich  the  chaneter  is 
capale.  The  same  subject  has  been  diamatieaUy  treated 
by  Hingemuin  and  Rocter,  but  their  produetioni  are  for 
beneth  Gothe's. 

FiUSTI'NA,  ANNIA,  was  the  daughter  of  Annius 
Venn  prefect  of  Rome;  she  married  Antoninus  before  his 
adoptin  by  Hadrian,  and  died  in  the  third  year  of  her 
hushad's  reign,  36  years  of  age.  She  left  onJy  one  sur- 
Tiving  hild,  named  Faustina  The  hietDrians  have  repre- 
sented er  conduct  as  very  licentious.   [Antonino^  Pins.] 


„  CoiDofPaurtimtlie  Elder. 

Britkh  ^Mtun.   Actual  iilH.   Copptr.   Weight,  346*  frrini. 

FAUSTI'IA  the  Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
married  her  lusin  Marcus  Aurelius,  and^ed,  a.d.  176,  in 
a  Tillage  of  Copadocia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  her 
hu3band|8  retm  firpm  Syria,  fihe  is  represented  by  Dion 
and  Capitolinu  as  even  more  profligate  in  her  conduct  than 
her  mother,  an  yet  Marcus  in  his  Meditatiotis  (i.  1 7)  extols 
her  obedience,  mplicity,  and  affection.  Her  daughter  Lu- 
eiUa  mairied  I*ius  Verus,  whom  Marcus  Aurdius  asso- 
ciated with  hh  in  the  empire,  and  her  son  Commodus 
succeeded  his  ;ther  as  Emperor.  [Aukblius,  Marcus.] 
J .  Marehand  (Jbreurc  tie  Eranee,  1 74i)  and  Wieland  have 
attempted  to  cler  this  princess  of  the  imputations  against 
h«r  chanotflr. 


(MoT  Fknitiu  tha  YooDMr. 
Britltli  HuMum.  AoidSUa.  Coppar.  Wtifhl,  306*  graiaa. 

FAUVETTE.  [Swiuwi.] 

FAVASTRiBA  ijADAsntaA.] 

PAVERSHAM.  ttwsA 

FAVCNIA.  [Mkisa.] 

FAVORraUS.  [IiAVORiNns.] 

FAVOSITES.  niiLBKUDX.] 

FAWKES,  GUY.  taring  the  Utter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elisabeth  th  Protestants,  who,  since  the  death 
of  Mary,  had  so  increasl  in  numbers  and  in  power  ss  to 
govern  the  kingdom  ashey  would,  endeavoured,  by  the 
severity  of  laws  enactedigainst  Roman  Ouholics,  and  by 
continual  oppression,  to  xtirpate  that  religion  from  Eng- 
land. '  Not  only  were  tli  Catholics  fbrbidden  to  use  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  tbjr  own  faith,  but  were  required 
to  attend  upon  the  service  of  a  church  which,  if  conscien- 
tious and  consistent,  they  rere  bound  to  abhor.  If  they 
refused  or  forbore  to  eomeo  a  Protestant  churoh  on  the 
S^bath,  they  were  liableto  a  penalty  of  20/.  for  every 
lunar  month  during  whi«  they  absented  themselves.' 
Everr  priest  who  said  mass^nd  every  person  who  heard  it, 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  .100  larks,  and  imprisonment  for  a 
year.  '  The  ministers  of  thor  re^ioo,  wiuiout  whose  pre- 
sence they  were  precluded  fhn  the  exerdse  of  the  sacra- 
ments aad  other  rites,  were  in  tTect  proscribed  and  banished ; 
for  by  a  statute  passed  in  US  it  was  enacted  *'that  lUl 
Jesuits,  seminary  and  other  plest^  oTdained  sinee  the  1m 
ginnine  of  the  queen's  reigm  lould  dapart  oat  of  the  imIib 
P.  C.  No.  6S1 


Within  fbrty  days  after  llu  end  of  that  session  of  parliament, 
and  XhaX  all  such  priests  or  other  religious  persons  ordained 
since  the  same  time  should  not  come  into  England,  or  re- 
main there  under  the  pain  of  suffering  death  as  in  case  of 

treason."  It  was  also  enacted  by  the  same  statute  that  all 
persons  receiving  or  agisting  such  priests  should  be  guilty  • 
of  a  capital  felony.'  It  may  be  truly  said  that  these  and 
other  rigorous  statutes  were  not  at  all  times  enforced;  but 
they  placed  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Protestant  government:  for  them  therefore  there  was 
no  liberty,  personal  or  religious*  but  such  as  the  privy 
council  thought  proper  to  allow ;  and  with  reference  to  the^ 
religion,  the  law  gave  them  no  rights,  and  afforded  them  no 
protection. 

The  &ct8-  *bat  James  I.,  although  himself  a  Protestant, 
was  bom  of  Catholic  parents,  had  oeen  baptized  by  a  Ca- 
tholic archbishop,  and  approved  several  of  the  (ffdinances  of 
the  Roman  church,  gave  to  the  Catholics  at  his  accessioc 
hopes  of  a  revival  of  their  liberties.  At  fira^  indeed,  it  ap- 
peared that  their  wishes  would  be  realised,  and  the  severity 
used  toward  them  relaxed,  for  the  fines  paid  by  the  recusants* 
which  in  the  last  year  of  Elisabeth  had  amounted  to  10,333^ 
in  the  first  year  of  James's  reign  scarcely  exceeded  300/., 
and  in  the  second  they  were  little  more  than  200/.  James 
however  was  no  sooner  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  than  he 
overthrew  all  their  expectations.  lu  February,  1604,  he 
assured  his  council  that '  he  had  never  any  intention  of 
granting  toleration  to  the  Catholics,'  that  he  would  fortify 
the  laws  against  them,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  into 
execution  to  the  utmost 

We  must  refer  to  the  2nd  vol.  of '  Criminal  Trials,'  from 
which  this  article  is  extiacted,  tot  a  fuller  account  of  the 
enaetments  made  at  this  time  ^;aiiut  the  Catholics :  waS&- 
rient  has  been  said  to  show  the  cause  of  their  diseontont 
with  the  eovemment,  the  king,  and  the  Protestante  in 
general.  The  design  of  blowing  up  the  House  of  Lords 
with  gunpowder  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  thus 
destroying  at  a  single  blow  the  Kmg,  the  Lords,  and  the 
Commons,  vras  formed  about  the  summer  of  1604.  The 
conceiver  of  this  desperate  and  bloody  vengeance  was 
Robert  Oatesby,  a  Catholic,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Catesby, 
who  had  been  seveml  times  imprisoned  for  recusancy. 
Catesby  disclosed  his  scheme  to  John  Wright  and  Thomas 
Winter,  the  former  descended  f^om  a  respectable  &mily  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Wrights  of  Plowland  in  Holdemess :  the 
latter  from  the  Winters  of  Huddington  in  Worcestershire, 
where  they  had  been  in  possession  of  estates  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  At  a  conversation  held  between  these  con- 
spirators, it  was  agreed  that  Winter  should  go  over  to  the 
Netherlands  to  meet  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  who  had 
urived  at  Flanders  on  his  way  to  England,  to  conclude  a 
peace  between  James  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  request 
him  to  solicit  his  majesty  to  recal  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  rank  of  his  other 
subjects.  Winter  received  no  encouragement  from  Velasoo 
that  he  would  stipulate  in  the  treaty  of  peace  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Englisn  Catholics,  and  so  returned  to  England, 
having  in  company  Guido  or  Guy.  Fawkes,  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  of  assistance  in  the  business.  Fawkes 
was  a  gentleman  of  good  parentage  and  respectable  family 
in  Yorkshire ;  bis  fother,  EdwaraFawkes,  waa  a  notary  at 
York,  and  held  the  office  of  registrar  and  advocate  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  the  Cathe£al.  Of  his  education  and 
early  history  nothing  is  known  ;  but  having  spent  the  little 
property  that  he  derived  f^om  his  father,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
C^ais  by  the  Archduke  Albert  in  1598.  Soon  after  Win- 
ter's return  to  London,  Thomas  Percy,  the  relation  and 
confidential  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  joined 
the  four  conspirators  already  mentioned,  and  the  following 
oath  of  secrecy,  was  administered  to  each,  kneeling  with  bis 
hands  placed  upon  the  Primer : — '  You  swear  by  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  by  the  sacrament  you  now  propose  to  receive, 
never  to  disclose  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word  or  circum- 
stance, the  matter  that  shall  be  proposed*to  you  to  keep 
secret,  nor  desist  from  the  execution  thereof  until  the  rest 
shall  give  you  leave.'  They  then  heanl  mass,  uid  received 
the  saorament  from  Father  Gcmrd  in  confirmation  of  their 
vow.  Percy  took  the  next  step.  He  was  a  gentleman  pen- 
sioner, and  upon  pretence  that  it  would  be  convenient  to 
him  when  in  attendance  in  that  capacity,^  purchased  of 
one  Ferris  the  remainder  of  a  ^rt  term  which  he  bad  jii 
tbs  lease  of  a  boose  a^joiniiq;  the  parliament  house. 
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flnrkM,  vho  wu  nnkiunni  in  London,  ud  hmi  aesumed 
the  nuBe  of  Johnnn.  acted  u  Percy's  semot,  and  took 
poMession  of  the  house.  ParliamenC  was  soon  aftenmds 
adjoarned  till  the  7th  of  February,  and  the  conspirators 
having  first  hired  a  house  in  Lambeth  for  the  preparation 
of  timber  for  the  mine  and  a  place  of  deposit  for  combnsti- 
Mes,  agreed  to  meet  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. The  custody  of  the  house  in  Lambeth  was  com- 
mitted to  Robert  Keyes,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman 
in  Derbyshire,  but  himself  a  Catholic ;  the  oath  of  secrecy 
was  administered  to  him  also.  The  proceedings  of  the  star 
chamber  during  the  interval  of  their  meetings  so  exaspe- 
rated the  conspirators  that  they  became  more  eager  than 
ever  about  the  plot  Gatesby  and  his  confederates,  MOoid- 
ing  to  a  prerious  agreement,  assembled  in  the  house  about 
ib»  11th  (tf  December,  and  a  mine  was  immediatdy  com- 
menewL  The  stone  mil,  however,  which  imarated  them 
fhnn  the  Parliament  House  being  found  three  yards  in 
tldokneas,  Keyes  and  the  younger  brother  of  John  Wr^ht 
who  was  enlisted  as  the  others  had  been)  were  eallea  in 
to  assist,  and  the  seven  men  were  thus  occupied  until 
Christmas^ve  without  their  ever  appearing;  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house.  During  their  laborious  employment  thev 
had  much  consultation  respecting  the  scheme  to  be  adopted. 
It  was  supposed  that  Prince  Henrr  would  accompcmy  the 
king  to  the  Parliament  Bouse  and  perish  there  with  his 
fktber.  The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  L,  would 
be  the  next  heir,  and  Percy  undertook  to  secure 
his  person,  and  canr  him  off  in  safety  as  soon  as  the 
fltfal  blow  vas  struck.  If  this  scheme  should  &il.  the 
]^ineeBB  Elisabeth  was  to  be  surprised  and  secured  by  a 
paifr  provided  in  the  country.  It  was  the  intention  to 
pioeiaim  one  of  the  royal  &niQr  as  king.  It  was  also  ar- 
lai^ed  that  Warwickshire  sboiud  be  the  genwal  rendes- 
Tous,  and  that  supplies  of  horses  and  armour  should  be 
sent  to  the  houses  of  several  of  the  conspirators  in  Uiat 
eounty,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  Fawhes  bronght  intel- 
ligence that  the  parliament  had  ^ain  been  prorogued  from 
the  7th  of  February  to  the  3rd  of  October  following.  The 
oonspiratora  thnefbre  separated  for  a  time;  and  iu  the  mesn 
while  John  Chant  of  Noitwook  in  Warwickshire,  and  Robert 
Winter  of  Huddington,  ware  swoin  in  among  their  number, 
la  February  (1604-5)  their  labours  were  leanmed,  and  the 
•ttrne  wall  nearly  half  broken  through.  One  morning  while 
working  npon  the  vail,  they  suddenly  heard  a  rushing  noise 
in  a  cellar  nearly  above  their  heads.  At  first  they  feared 
they  had  been  discovered ;  but  Fawkes  being  despatched  to 
reconnoitre,  found  that  one  Bright  to  whom  the  cellar  be- 
longed was  selling  off  his  coals  in  order  to  remove.  Fawkes 
careftillysurveyed  this  large  vault  situated  immediately  be- 
low  the  House  of  Lords,  and  perceived  its  fitness  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  difficulties  connected  with  breaking  through  the 
wall,  its  thickness,  the  damp  of  the  situation,  for  water  was 
eontinually  oozing  through  the  stone  work,  and  the  daliger 
of  discovery  ttom  noise,  disposed  the  confederates  to  alran- 
don  their  operations,  and  to  poBsess  themselves  of  the  cellar 
of  Brig;ht  The  vault  was  inmediately  hired,  and  about 
twen^  oairels  of  poiwder  ware  earned  or  night  Horn  Lam- 
beth: iron  baza  and  other  tools  that  nan  been  used  in 
mining  were  also  thrown  among  the  powder  that  the  breach 
mi^t  be  the  greater,  and  the  whole  was  covered  over  with 
fhnots.  Lumber  of  various  kinds  was  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  the  curiona  or  the  watch- 
Ail.  In  May,  1609,  the  preparations  were  complete:  the 
conspirators  having  marked  the  door,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  seen  if  any  one  entered  the  vault,  consented  to  separate ; 
before  their  separation,  however,  it  was  proposed  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  foreign  co-operation  by 
informing  Sir  William  Stanley  and  Owen  of  the  project. 
This  was  agreed  to  on  condition  of  thenr  being  sworn  to 
secrecy,  and  Fawkes  was  despatched  to  Flandos  for  the 
purpose  of  conliBrring  vi&  them.  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
was  also  cent  on  a  mission  to  the  pope,  that  when  the  news 

the  explosioB  arrived  at  Rome  ne  mii^tbe  prepared  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  conspirators,  and  to  npuin  that 
the  design  of  the  plot  was  the  re^tabUshment  of  Catbo- 
lioiBm.  Soon  after  FawkM*a  return  ftom  Flanders  the  par- 
liament was  forther  jnorogued  from  October  to  the  6th  oi 
November.  These  r^[ieated  prorogations  alarmed  the  eon- 
apirators,  and  led  them  to  fear  that  their  project  was  sus- 
peefeed.  Their  alarms  however  having  been  discovered  to 
U  grenndlaii,  Gateahy  pnrohaiad  iKWiis,  iini,  nd  powdR, 


and  under  the  preCoioe  of  nakiiw  levies  for  the  arehdiM 
in  Flanders,  assembled  fKends  wno  might  be  armed  in  he 
country  when  the  first  blow  was  stmek.  As  eonaiderole 
sums  of  money  were  necessary  fia*  these  purposes,  it  eaa 
proposed  to  admit  into  the  eoiuederacy  three  wealthy  ten, 
Sir  Everard  Digby  [Liic»ii\\{,  Ambrose  Rookwood  of  Old- 
ham Hall  in  Suffolk,  and  Francis  Tresham,  the  son  a  Sir 
Thomas  Treslum  of  Rushton  in  Northomptonahim  Itear 
gentlemen  were  afterwards  sworn  in. 

As  the  day  of  meeting  of  paiiiament  approached,  ■  vas 
finally  determined  that  Fawkes  should  fire  the  mine  itli  a 
slow  matoh,  which  would  allow  him  a  quarter  of  an  tw  to 
escape.  Sir  Svenrd  ^^y  was  to  assemble  a  nsibar  ot 
OaUiolie  gentlamen  in  mrwiokshire  on  the  aiOuot  Novem- 
ber xmwc  pretence  of  a  fannting  party,  and  PenriraB  tn 
seize  the  pnnee  of  Wales,  or  the  duke  of  York  if  tb  prince 
should  go  to  the  parlianent  house  with  the  king,  tie  sub- 
ject of  discussion  only  arose,  whether  and  bow  the^thoUc 

Eeers  should  be  warned  of  their  danger :  each  csspirator 
sd  iViends,  if  not  relations  among  them ;  but  thaianger  of 
communicating  the  project  to  so  urge  a  number  fperaont: 
Was  considered  so  imminent,  that  they  despairedoi  saving 
all  of  them,  and  it  was  concluded  that  no  expias  notice 
should  be  given  them,  but  only  such  persuiion,  upon 
general  grounds,  as  might  deter  them  &omattending. 
Many  of  the  conspirators  were  averse  to  thlaidvioe  and 
angry  at  its  adoption  ;  and  Tresham  in  partipiar,  for  his 
sisters  had  married  Lords  Stourton  and  Mouieagle.  In- 
deed T^eaham  so  passioiiately  requirNl  that  brd  Hount- 
eaj^e  should  have  warning  of  hu  danger,  tM  very  high 
words  ensued ;  and  whm  he  was  thwarted  >  fata  wiahes, 
he  hinted  that  *the  money  whiefa  he  had  pmised  vonlc 
not  be  forthcoming;  and  from  this  timeoe  ceased  tc 
attend  their  councils. 

On  Saturday,  tbe  26th  of  October,  ten  Ays  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  Lord  Mounteagl<  unexpected!) 
gave  a  supper  in  a  house  which  he  had  notately  occupied. 
Circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  t^t  he  was  privy 
to  the  plot  at  the  time  tliat  he  invited  his  iends,  ai\d  that 
the  supper  was  only  given  as  a  convenief  opp<xtunity  o: 
discovering  the  conspiracy  to  them.  B«this  as  it  may 
whilst  he  was  at  table  a  letter  was  brougt  to  him  hj  one 
of  his  pages,  who  stated  that  he  had  iceiTed  it  in  the 
street  ffom  a  stranger,  who  proiK><  'ti  iiiant  ddiwy  intc 
his  master's  hands.  The  letter  taa  tal*— '  My  kxd  out 
of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  «i  jmm  ftm*  have  a  csm-  of 
youer  preservackm  therefor  i  would  milf»e  yaw  aa  yowe 
tender  youer  lyf  to  devyse  some  exsoui  to  shifk  of  youer 
attendance  at  this  parlrament  for  God  ad  man  bathe  eon- 
eurred  to  punishe  the  wickednes  of  tit  time,  and  tfainke 
not  slightlye  of  this  advertisment  b*  retyere  youi«  sell 
into  youre  contri  wheare  yowe  may  xpect  tbe  evrat  in 
safti  for  tho^^e  theare  be  no  appartee  of  anni  stir  yet 
i  saye  they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  l»we  this  |»rliameat 
and  yet  they  shall  not  seie  who  huB  them,  this  oouncel 
is  notto  be  contemned  because  it  iVy  do  yowe  good  and 
can  do  yowe  no  harme  for  the  daiure  is  passed  as  aomi 
as  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter,  ann  hope  God  will  give 
yowe  iba  grace  to  mak  good  use  of  *  to  wtaoae  holy  pmee- 
tlon  i  eonunendyowe.'  *  To  the  ri^  honoraUe  Uta  Lord 
Mounteagle.*  Iliis  letter  has  beei  ascribed  to  Anne,  tbe 
daughter  of  Lord  Vaux,  to  Mrs.  ibington.  LtmA  Mmnt- 
e^le*8  Bister,  to  Percy,  and  to  Aiers;  but  tbem  seem 
greater  reasons  for  believing  that  io  one  oi  theae  «aa  the 
writer  of  it,  but  rather  that  Iteslffa  was  its  author.  It  i* 
a  point,  howeva,  we  have  not  mfn  to  discuss,  and  there- 
fore must  refer  the  inquiring  i$da  to  Crimmat  TVia/i 
(vol.  ii.  p.  66)  for  flvther  lemarlsupon  it. 

On  the  same  evening  Lcnrd  M^teagle  showed  the  letter 
to  several  l<»ds  of  the  council,  f ho  with  him  agreed  thai 
no  steps  should  be  taken  unb  the  king  retunwd  from 
hunting  at  Rtqrston.  The  oo^enta  of  £e  lettar  and  its 
oommnnieation  to  many  of  tb  ooonol,  aa  wdl  as  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  soon  reache^Qw  oara  of  the  eans|Mntan; 
but  though  their  danger  was  fidnit,  and  tbe  wsaael  whkli 
was  to  convey  Fawkes  to  FUpcn  was  lying  in  die  river, 
they  made  no  attempt  to  esi^  All  sumectcd  TVeahua 
to  be  their  betrayer,  and  hepaa  accused  by  them,  but  ha 
vahemaotly  denied  the  actuation.   Sinea  th^  did  not 
'  know  accurately  to  what  9xfA  th«r 
I  divulged,  they  had  atill  hpe  of 
aapeeially  as,  upon  cumiitfwn.  i 
loiUarvianot 
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howw,  they  hoard  tiwt  on  tbe  31 8t  of  October  the  letter 
haa  bom  shown  to  the  Idng,  their  hope  diminished  and 
their  ften  increued.  Some  of  the  conspintorB  left  London ; 
otfaen  ooDcealed  themselves  in  an  obscure  lodging ;  all  held 
tbemselvea  nady  to  start  at  a  moment's  vaming.  Fawkes 
alone,  with  the  extraordinary  courage  which  be  had  dis- 
played diroughout  the  transaction,  took  up  his  station 
in  the  cellar.   Thus  they  passed  three  days  of  anxiety 
and  suspense.   On  Montuy  the  chamberlain,  with  Lord 
Hountei^le,  oommeooed  the  search,  which  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  strangdy  delayed.   Their  suspioions  were 
auited  both  at  flndii^  that  Percy  was  the  occupier  of  a 
house  of  which  he  was  known  to  make  no  use,  and  at  the 
anaoeoqntaUy  lai^  store  of  ftwl  which  fiUed  tiw  eeUais, 
and  by  the  side  m  which  a  tall  dark  suqaoknia-loolung 
man  (Fawkes)  was  standii^.  Th^  therefore  gave  orders 
to  Sir  Tltomas  Knevet,  a  nugistrate  in  Westminster,  to 
search  the  houses,  the  cellars,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Hie  search  was  commenced,  and  about  twelve  t^clook 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  Fawkes  was  seized  as  he  came  out 
of  Hhe  cellar :  matches  and  touchwood  were  fbund  upon  lus 
person,  a  dark  lantern  with  a  lighted  candle  stood  behind 
the  oellar  door,  and  under  the  fii^igots  36  casks  of  gun- 
powder.  Fawkes  at  once  avowed  his  purpose  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  declared  that '  if  he  had  happened  to  be  within 
the  house  when  he  took  him,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  blown  him  up,  house  and  all.'   His  courage  and  com- 
posure were  not  disturbed  when  he  was  examined  before 
the  king  and  eooncil.  He  gave  his  name  as  John  John- 
M«.  the  sMrvant  ot  Thomas  Percy,  decUrad  his  intention 
to  blow  up  Hm  king,  lordit  and  bishopSk  and  others  who 
should  >iwwi  assembled  at  the  opening  <^  the  parliament, 
raAised  lo  doeuse  any  one  as  his  accomplice,  and  upon  being 
nak^  by  the  king  how  he  could  enter  upon  so  bloody  a 
consjsracy  against  so  many  innocent  persons,  declared  that 
'  Dangerous  diseases  require  a  desperate  remedy.* 
'    After  having  received  the  news  of  the  apprehension  of 
Fawkes,  it  was  agreed  by  the  conspirators,  who  had  assem- 
bled at  Ashby  Ledgers,  to  take  up  arms  with  the  few 
followers  the/ could  collect,  and  to  endeavour  to  excite  to 
rebellion  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  counties  of  Warwiok, 
Worcester,  and  Staffi>rd,  together  wiUi  those  of  Wales. 
This  scheme  was  immediately  adopted:  arms  and  horses 
vrere  seiied  i^oii,  and  diiferent  parties  oesnatched  over  the 
countn.  But  all  their  efibrts  wm  in  vam  [Dioby^  and 
theft  mm  of  the  prqject  so  completOk  that  their  proeeedings 
aarved  no  other  purpose  than  to  p<nnt  them  out  as  members 
<tf  the  enfederaey.   A  party  of  the  king's  troops  pursued 
soma  of  die  conspirat(»s  to  Holbeach,  ana  here  an  obstinate 
defence  was  made,  in  which  the  two  Wrights,  Percy,  and 
Catesby  were  killed,  and  Rookwood  and  Thomas  Winter 
wounded.   The  othos  were  eventually  taken.  Tresham 
died  a  natural  death  in  prison,  and  on  the  27th  January, 
1 606,  eight  persons,  namely,  Robert  Winter,  Thomaa  Winter, 
Ouy  Fawkes,  John  Grant,  Ambrose  Rookwood.  Robwt 
Keyes,  and  Iliomas  Bates,  were  tried  at  Westminster  by  a 
special  oommission,  for  being  concerned  in  the  powder-plot. 
Sir  Erarard  Digby  was  arraigned  and  tried  separately  for 
the  sanw  oima.  Upon  the  trials  no  witness  waa  nally 
esuunined:  Hm  evidence  consisted  of  the  written  deelim- 
tioais  of  Dighy^  semnt  and  of  the  nisoners  thenuetvas. 
There  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  Fawkes  was  tortured  in 
order  to  make  him  eonftss  more  fully.  All  the  prisoners 
were  found  guilty,  and  upon  all  the  sentence  of  dnath  was 
passed.   Can  was  taken  to  reud»  thmr  ezeeutiiui,  wl^ch 
took  place  on  the  following  Iliuraday  and  Fridi^,  as  solenm 
and  impressive  as  possible. 

Of  the  implication  of  the  Jesuits  m  this  eonspizaey  we 
shall  speak  in  the  article  Ga&net- 

The  atrocity  of  the  design  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
contemplated  form  the  principal  features  of  the  gunpowder- 
plot.  It  is  also  reinarluble  for  having  been  imagined  and 
eonttived,  not  by  needy  and  low-born  adventures,  but  by 
sentiaraBn  of  mod  hixuiy  and  for  the  most  part  uuple 
fintune.  Its  emot  continued  long  to  be  felt;  for  it  not 
only  determined  the  feeble  and  wavering  mind  of  the  king 
against  the  Roman  Oatholios,  but  prejudioed  the  wbida 
nation  against  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only  were 
the  severe  acta  then  in  force  against  them  left  unn^pealed, 
but  others  equally  harsh  were  enacted.  (Abiidgad  and  ex- 
tracted from  Lmarift^BtttartaMng  XttouMgti  Crimiml 
Tnaky  voL  ii) 
FAWN.  [Dbo,  ToL  TiiL  p.  W8.] 


FAYAL  is  one  of  the  Aaoies  or  Western  Islands.  It  u 
situated  in  38°  30'  N.  lot.  and  near  29°  W.  long.,  and  is 
more  than  24  miles  kmg  fhnn  east  to  west  like  the  other 
Azores,  it  has  an  uneven  sur&ee,  and  in  some  pUu>ss  the 
hills  rise  into  mountains.  Though  the  soil  is  rocky,  it  is 
very  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  fovoured  by  the  mildness  of 
the  cUmate.  The  island  grows  firs  and  palms,  pine-apples, 
oranges,  cabbages,  and  potatoes :  but  the  principal  object 
of  agriculture  is  the  vine.  In  good  seasons,  from  8000  to 
10,000  pipes  of  wine  are  exported,  chiefly  for  America; 
oranges  are  sent  to  England  and  com  to  Brazil.  Its  har- 
boux,  Horta,  is  the  best  in  the  wht^  gn>up.  Boats  alone 
can  land  on  the  adjaoant  islands  of  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo ; 
and  the  iHtoduce  of  these  ialands  is  aooordingly  brought  to 
Fayal  fix  exportation.  Fayal  has  also  the  advantage  of 
lying  direcdy  in  the  track  of  European  ships  homeward 
bound  tnm  South  America  and  India,  and  is  visited  by 
many  vessels  for  provisions  or  refitting.  Its  capital,  Hortu, 
smnetimes  but  improperly  called  Fayal,  is  a  pretty  littls 
town  with  5000  or  6000  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  place  of  export 
for  the  product  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

FAYETTE,  MARIE  MAGDELaSjE  DE  LA 
VERGNE,  Countess  de  la,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  and  a  nobleman  of  Provence.  She  took  lessons  in 
Latin  of  Manage  and  Father  Rapin,  and  soon  made  great 
progiijBss  in  that  language.  In  1655  she  married  Francis 
Count  de  la  Fayette,  and  her  house  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  literary  men  and  the  wits  of  the  age.  Lafontain^ 
Manage,  Huet,  and  Segrais  were  her  most  frequent  visitors. 
Hie  Duke  de  la  Soehefouoanlt,  celebrated  fbr  his  wit  and 
his  licentiousness,  became  acquainted  with  her,  ud  she 
boasted  afterwards  of  having  contributed  to  his  reformation. 
Madame  de  Sevign£,  in  hst  letters,  speaks  highly  of  the 
moral  ctiaracter  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  as  well  as  of  her 
talents.  She  wrote  sevraal  novels  wnich  obtained  a  high 
reputation  at  the  time,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  in  France 
written  in  a  natural  style,  and  free  from  the  exaggerations 
and  afiSsotation  of  former  novelists.  She  also  wrote: — 
1. '  Mimoires  de  la  Cour  de  France,  pour  les  ann^es  1 688-89,' 
which  contain  some  curious  particulars.  2.  *  Divers  Por- 
traits de  quelques  Personnes  de  La  Cour,'  being  true  sketches 
of  living  characters.  3.  '  M^moires  deHenriette  d'Angle- 
terre,'  not  so  interesting  as  the  other  two.  Madame  de  b 
Fa^tte  1^  also  other  memoirs  tst  contemporary  history 
wfaoeh  have  not  been  published.  Her  printed  works 
were  collected  and  published  toother  in  8  vols.  ISmo., 
Paris,  1786,  with  a  notice  of  her  life,  and  a^^  in  180<  to* 
gether  with  the  works  of  Madame  de  Tencin.  Ber  eorre 
spondencewas  published  in  1805.  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
died  in  1693. 

FAYETTE,  GILBERT  MOTTIER,  Marquis  de  la,  was 
bom  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1757,  at  Chevagnao,  near 
Brioude,  in  the  present  department  of  the  Haute  Loire. 
He  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Mademoiselle  de  NoaiUes 
d'Ayen,  and  his  wife  s  relations  offered  him  a  place  at  court, 
which  he  refused.  When  the  American  revolution  broke 
out.  La  Fayette,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause, 
made  an  omt  of  his  services  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  which 
being  accepted,  he  armed  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense  and 
landed  lU  Chariestown  in  April,  1777.  He  fought  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  on  the  11th  of 
September,  1777,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  Congress 
having  given  him  a  brevet  of  major-general,  he  servM  in 
the  uoru  under  Washington's  orders,  and  was  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth  in  Juno,  1778,  and  afterwards  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  his  gallant  conduct,  and  the  present 
of  a  valuable  swwd.  In  1779  he  returned  to  France,  the 
government  of  that  country  having  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  States,  and  he  obtained  assist- 
ance in  men  and  money,  with  which  he  returned  to  America. 
In  1780  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  Washing- 
ton's army;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Virginia  agunst  Lord  ComwiUlis. 
Beiitt  jinned  \(j  Washii^ton  and  Itochambeai^  he  eontzi- 
buted  to  the  (Operations  in  consequence  of  which  Lord  Com- 
walUs  was  oUund  to  capitulate  at  York  Town.  After  tho 
snnrender  <tf  Comwallis  he  returned  to  F^ce  fat  fresh 
rdnforcementa,  but  the  peace  of  1783  prevented  his  saitmg 
back  to  America.  He  however  revisited  that  country  some 
years  after,  and  was  received  in  triumph  by  its  grateful 
oitisens,  whose  i;'.dependeace  he  had  powetfolly  contributed 
to  establish.    After  his  ret^i^ita^jlgrB^o^  <he  Wti^ 
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'iun  by  FredericK  the  Great  and  Joseph  n.  of  Aiutria.  lu 
1 787,  being  returned  a  member  of  the  Assembly  (^Notables* 
be  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  lettres  de  cachet  and  of 
state-prisons,  and  he  supported  the  claims  of  the  Protestants 
of  France,  who  were  still  labouring  under  civil  disabilities. 
He  also  supported  the  convocation  of  the  States^General 
of  vhieh  assembly  he  ms  returned  a  member.  In  this 
capacity  he  supported  Mirabeau's  motion  for  the  removal  of 
the  military  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  and  in 
July,  1 789,  be  jwoposed  the  first  declaration  <tf  nghta^  which 
fivmed  the  basis  m  the  following  oonatitution.  In  tba  same 
month,  being  appointed  comrnandant^eneral  cf  Puis,  he 
on^ized  tlM  national  guard,  and  di^ributed  amons  the 
soldiers  a  tricoloured  cockade,  namely,  blue  and  reC  the 
colours  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  white,  the  colour 
of  the  lilies  of  France,  and  these  becvne  thenceforth  the 
national  colours.  On  the  15th  of  October  of  tha^yeor 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  a  tumultuous  multitude  had  preceded  him : 
he  was  probably  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  king 
and  the  royal  fkmilv  on  that  occasion,  by  escorting  them 
back  to  Paris,  whither  the  Assembly  also  removed  their 
sittings.  He  voted  in  the  Assembly  for  the  institution  of 
the  jury  ^or  the  suppression  of  hereditary  nobility,  for  the 
political  equality  of  all  citizens,  &c.  Mistrusting  the  effects 
of  individual  ambition  in  revolutionary  times,  he  moved 
and  carried  a  resolution  to  the  eC^t  that  the  same  person 
should  not  have  the  command  of  Uie  national  guards  of 
more  than  one  department  at  once.  He  himself  refused 
the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  In 
conjunction  with  Bailly  he  instituted  the  club  of  the  Feuil- 
lans,  which  supported  the  constitutional  monarchy  on  a  po- 
pulu-  basis.  Alter  the  king's  forced  return  fVom  the  flight 
of  Varennes,  La  Fayette  supported  the  decree  by  which  the 
king  was  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  regal  office  on 
swearing  to  the  new  constitution.  Upon  this  the  republican 
party  broke  out  into  an  insurrection,  which  La  Fayette  and 
the  national  guards  put  down  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Soon 
afterwards  La  Fayette  gave  in  his  resignation  and  retired  into 
the  country ;  but  the  war  of  the  first  coalition  having  begun, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  army  of  Flanders, 
and  he  debated  the  allies  at  Philippeville  and  Maubeuge. 
He  was  howeror  hated  by  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  and  mis- 
trusted hy  the  court  On  the  16th  of  June,  1793,  he  wrote 
a  stioiw  letter  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  denouncing  the 
plots  of  those  men  'who,  under  the  mask  of  democratic 
seal,  smothered  liberty  under  the  excess  of  their  license.* 
He  Boon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  demanded  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Assembly  the  punishment  of  the  outrages  committed 
against  the  king  at  theTuilerieson  the  20th  of  June.  '  But 
the  republican  party  was  already  preponderating  in  that 
Assembly,  and  La  Fayette  found  tnat  he  was  not  safb  in 
Paris.  It  is  said  that  he  then  proposed  to  the  king  and 
the  royal  family  to  take  shelter  in  his  camp  at  Compiigne, 
but  the  advice  was  rejected  by  Louis,  or  rather  by  those 
around  him,  who  placed  all  their  confidence  in  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Prussians. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  Jacobins  of  Pans  burnt  La 
Fayette  in  effigy  in  the  Palus  HoyaL  La  Fayette  having 
reutmed  to  his  camp,  publicly  expresied  to  his  oflioen  his 
disapprobation  of  the  attack  on  the  Tnileries  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  montii  he  airnted  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  L^islative  Assembly  to  watch 
him.  Upon  this  he  was  outlawed,  and  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  frontiers  with  a  few  fHends.  His  intention  was  to  re- 
pair  to  some  neutral  country,  but  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Austrians,  and  carried  to  the  fortress  of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia, 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  soon  after  joined  him,  to  con- 
sole him  in  his  confinement.  He  remained  in  prison  for 
five  years,  and  was  released  at  last  by  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio ;  but  not  approving  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
Directory  be  repaired  to  Hamburg,  and  did  not  return  to 
Fiance  till  after  the  19th  Brumaire,  1799.  Here  be  found 
himself  ^in  in  opposition  to  Bonaparte's  amUtiMi,  and 
be  voted  agalnit  the  consulship  fbr  lifb,  refused  alt  em- 
ployment u^er  Ihat  chief;  and  retired  to  the  countzy,  where 
ne  applied  himself  to  i^jicultural  pursnita. 

In  1815  he  was  returned  to  the  house  of  representative* 
convoked  by  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  After  the 
defeat  at  Waterloo  he  spoke  strongly  against  any  attempt 
to  establish  a  dictatorship,  and  moved  that  the  house  should 
wdue  its  sittings  permanent,  and  that  any  attempt  to  dis* 
Mlv*  it  should  be  MMidmd  m  tnum 


When  Lucten  appealed  to  the  Assembly  not  to  fimake  I  it 
brother  in  his  adversity.  La  Fayette  replied  with  great  ani- 
mation : — *  We  have  followed  your  brother  through  th* 
burning  sands  of  Syria,  as  well  as  to  the  fhiien  deserts  of 
Russia;  the  bleached  bonea  of  two  millions  of  Frenchmen 
scattered  all  over  the  globe  attest  our  devotion  to  him ;  but 
that  devotion,'  he  added, '  is  now  exhausted,  as  his  cause  is 
no  longer  the  cause  ct  the  nation. 

After  the  forced  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Aasoidily  by 
the  tXSed  trotma.  La  Fayette  protostad  wainst  that  violnce, 
and  retired  to  his  country  rasidence  at  Lagrange.  In  1818 
he  was  returned  after  a  great  atn^^  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  the  depaitmmt  of  La  Sarthe.  Daring  that  and 
the  iUlowing  seiaioD  he  spoke  in  fitvour  of  constitution^ 
liberty  and  against  eXoeptional  laws,  but  to  no  efRect 

In  1824  be  went  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  emy  state 
of  the  Union.  In  1830,  being  in  the  house  of  dqiuties,  he 
was  foremost  among  the  members  who  resisted  the  ubi- 
trary  ordonnances  of  Charles  X.  He  then  called  out  again 
the  national  guards  and  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
Faithful  to  his  old  constitutional  principles,  he  proposed 
Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  French,  stating  his  oonTiction 
that  a  monarchy  based  on  popular  institutions  was  tlie  go- 
vernment best  suited  to  France.  During  the  trials  of  the  ex- 
ministers  he  exerted  himself  zealously  to  save  thvm  firam 
popular  fary.  Of  the  subsequent  differences  between  Itim 
and  Louis  Philippe  conoeminR  views  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  several  versions  hare  Men  given.  La  Fayette  died 
at  nris  on  the  20th  <^  Hay,  1834,  and  his  flinn*'  Sok 
place  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  being  attnded  by 
numerous  friends,  foreigners  as  well  as  French,  peers  ana 
deputies,  who  showed  the  h^h  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  personal  character  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
interred,  according  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  same  grave 
with  his  wife.  He  was  one  of  the  few  public  men  whose 
character  passed  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  of  half  a 
century  of  revolutions.  (Cloquet,  Souvenin  de  la  Vie 
PrivSe  du  General  La  Riyette,  8vo.,  1836;  Sarrans  le 
Jeune,  La  Rtyette  et  la  Revolution  de  1830,  and  a  eritiau 
notice  of  the  latter  wtwk  in  the  F^eiffn  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  XX..  October,  1832 ;  and  the  historians  and  biogra- 
phws  of  the  French  Revolution.) 

FAYETTETILLE.   rCuoLUfA,  Nona.] 

FAYOUM.  [FaioiwI 

FEALTY.   [Distress,  p.  29 ;  Fktoai.  Systsh.] 
FEAR  is  the  dread  or  appr^ension  of  any  object 
(W  event,  which  object  or  event  however  is  aometimei 
purely  imaginary.  Absence  of  fear  is  nsolntiMi  or  oourage. 
Absence  of  all  dread  would  be  a  repose  of  the  soul,  for 
which,  as  it  cannot  exist,  tlw  language  affords  no  term. 
Dread  is  a  minor  species  of  affiight  or  terror,  but  oi  a  more 
enduring  nature.  The  highest  and  most  excessive  state  of 
terror  amounts  to  a  total  deprivation  of  consciousneGa,  and 
produces  death.   If  these  definitions  are  correct,  a  smaller 
degree  of  terror  would  consist  in  a  quickly-passing  uncon- 
sciousness.  I>ead  would  oonsequently  consist  of  a  racces- 
sion  of  reemring  periods  of  nnoonsciousnea,  alternating  with 
excessive  rapidity  with  intervals  of  eonseiaiunas%  of  which 
only  the  total  impression  is  perceiTed  (as  m  the  vibraior>' 
strokes  of  vibrating  bodies  in  acoustics) :  this  total  imptcfr- 
sion  constitutes  dreed.   Fear  is  only  distinguished  from 
dread  through  the  imminence  of  danger,  and  thence  a 
fearfiil  or  a  dreadful  or  frig^tflil  ot^eet  are  nearly  syno- 
nymous.   The  longer  these  periods  of  unconsciousnsBs 
endure  in  a  stote  of  fear  or  dread,  the  more  powerful  are 
the  feelings,  till  at  length  (as  in  drowning  perscm^  or  in 
children  who  are  mu^  darmed)  total  uncmueknisness 
ensues,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  death. 

If  these  definitions  of  fear  and  dread  are  psydicdogically 
correct,  they  serve  to  explain  all  the  consequent  physiolo- 
gical phenomena.   A  violent  blow  upon  the  head  deprives 
us  of  consciousness,  by  occasioning  an  intamtption  m  the 
regulsr  Amotions  <^  the  biain,  thnngfa  which  reootlectioo 
ceases,  and  uneonscionaness  ensues.   Any  hnrible  ^ipear-  I 
ance  to  or  impression  upon  the  o^ans  <^  sight  msy  | 
produoe  a  similar  e0^ ;  vat  if  the  nerves  of  viaioD  are 
poverftolly  affected  as  to  re-act  upon  the  brain,  the  r^- 
larity  of  its  action  is  similarlv  destroyed  and  the  sani<- 
•ffeetsaie  produced  as  by  a  blow.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
other  senses;  and  it  is  worthyofrenuurk,  that  these  feeimci 
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vuua*  nemiriU  produce  absolute  terror,  so  may  a  smaller 
degree  of  terror  produce  the  more  lastmg  sensations  of 
dreau  jt  fear»  i.  intorchanging  pauses  of  conscious- 
neaa  and  unooiuraonnieBa.  With  the  brain  and  spinal 
uaiTow  the  nenes  an  etnuieoted  which  lead  to  the  lunKs, 
to  the  stomadi.  to  the  mumles,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Vidy.  It  is  therefore  not  snrprisii^  that  dread  or  fear 
idiould  display  itself  in  shortness  of  breath,  irregularity  of 
pulsation,  an  increased  action  of  the  heart,  a  disordered 
stoma(.b,  sieknesa,  and  powerleasness  of  the  limbs. 

Fear  may  be  also  produced  through  a  disordered  action 
occasioned  by  some  lo<»l  aS^tion  of  the  heart  or  the  lungs, 
or  through  plethora  or  disorders  of  the  blood,  or  throngh  a 
general  sickneaa,  as  in  the  cholera. 

FEAR,  GAPS.   [Carolina,  North.] 
FEAR,  CAPE.  RIVER.  [Carolina,  North.] 
FEAST  or  FESTIVAI^  an  anniversary  day  of  etvil  or 
*-eligious  joy:  ftom  the  lAtin/MAm. 

Among  the  Jen,  the  feast  of  Tnimpeta,  that  of  Expia- 
tion, the  feast  of  Tabemades,  the  ftaat  of  Dedioatun,  the 
Passover.  Pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  Purifloation.  mre  the 
principal.  The  modem  Jews  have  a  few  more,  but  they  are 
of  later  institution. 

The  Grreelut.  and  more  especially  the  Athenians,  had  an 
abundance  of  festivals.  Such  were  the  Aglauria,  in  honor 
of  Aglauros,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops;  the  Artemisia  in 
honor  of  Diana;  the  Dionysia  in  bimor  oT  Baeehus;  the 
Kteusinia  in  honor  of  Ceres;  and  the  Panathenaa  in  hmor 
of  Minerva. 

The  Roman  festivals  were  of  two  kinds;  first,  those 
which  were  fixed  or  stated;  secondly,  thow  which  were 
appointed  annually  on  a  certain  day  by  the  mi^tratea  or 
priests.  Of  the  former  kind  were  Uie  Agooalia,  tiie  Fan- 
nalia,  Matronaiia*  Cerealia,  Saturnalia,  thnni|^  ikm 
Mveral  montlis;  the  latter  were  the  Feriie  Latuue  or 
Latin  holiday  the  Faganalia  in  honour  of  the  tutelary 
eods  of  the  rustios^  the  Sementtrse  in  seed-time^  and  the 
Compitalia.  Dion  (ix.  17)  observes  that  so  larae  a  portion 
of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  oolidays,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  public,  that  Claudius  abridged  the 
number. 

The  Mohammedans,  in  addition  to  their  weekly  feast,  or 
sabbath,  which  a  observed  on  Friday,  have  two  festivals  of 
a  more  solemn  kind ;  the  feast  of  Victims,  oelebrated  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  last  monUi  of  their  year,  and  the  feast 
of  Bairam. 

With  us,  some  of  our  festivals  are  immoveable,  and 
others  moveable.  The  immoveable  festivals  are  Christmas 
Bay,  the  Groumdsion,  the  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  the 
Puriikiation,  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  Lady 
Day,  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls.  The  greater  part  of  what 
are  called  Saints*  Days  have  long  ceued  to  be  celebrated, 
except  in  the  Calendar.  The  principal  of  the  moveable 
feasts,  and  that  by  which  the  rest  are  giiided,  and  from 
which  they  keep  their  proper  distance,  is  Easter;  the 
others  are  P^m  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Ash  Wednesday, 
Sexagesima,  Ascension  Iny,  Pentecost,  and  Trini^  Sunday. 
The  four  feasts  from  which  leases  are  usually  dated,  and 
quarterly  pavmenta  made,  are  Lady  Day,  25th  March  ;  the 
Nativity  of  st.  John  Baptist,  June  24th;  Michaelmas  Day, 
September  29th ;  and  Cnristmaa  Day,  Discember  25th. 

The  reader  who  would  know  more  of  the  English  festivals 
at  an  earlier  period,  may  consult  the  ZiMr  i%f<tM/i« 
printed  at  Westminster  by  W.  Caxton,  am.  fol.,  1483,  whidi 
oonsisti  chiefly  of  a  oollection  of  Sermons,  preached  to  the 
common  people  upon  them.  See  also  Fexia  Anglo-Romano, 
ISmc  London,  1678 ;  and  Bittoria  Sacra,  or  the  Holy 
History,  giving  an  exact  and  con^nvhennve  account  qfail 
the  Feattt  and  Piut*  <tf  the  Church  ^  Bnglcaidt  2nd  edit, 
8vo.,  Lond. 

FEBRUARY,  the  second  month  of  the  year.  Its  name 
iA  derived  from  Jebruo,  to  purify  or  cleanse.  The  Lupor- 
nalia  were  celebrated  in  this  month,  (Ovid,  Fasti,  it  1.  19, 
31.)  The  Saxons  called  it  Sol-Monath,  because  the  sun's 
meridian  altitude  visibly  increases  in  it. 

February  was  not  in  the  Calendar  of  Romulus.  It 
was  added  to  the  year  by  Numa,  who  f^m  it  the  twelfth 
place  in  the  Calendar.  The  Deoemvin  transferred  it  to 
the  place  in  which  it  now  stands.  (Ovid,  Ftuti*  ii  1.  47.) 
Numa  anigned  twenty-eight  days  to  it  in  order  that  the 
sum  of  the  year  might  be  an  uneven  number,  according  to 
I  Pythagorean  fen^.  (Maerob.  Satumai.  U.  i.  c.  13.)  In 
ui  ordiurTTMtf  Fmroary  has  twenty-eight  days;  in  bia- 


sextile,  or  leap-year,  it  has  a  twenty-ninth,  or  'intercalary- 
day.  rBBssBxriLB.] 

FE'CAMP,  a  town  in  Franco,  in  tlte  arrondissement  of 
HIlTre,  at  the  outfel  of  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  the 
departaient  of  Seine  InHMeure,  118  miles  north-west  of 
Paris,  and  40  fh>m  Rooen,  the  enrital  of  ^e  depart- 
ment F£camp  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  Roman  times 
as  a  place  for  collecting  tribute,  and  to  have  been  thenee 
termed  Fisci  Campus,  whence  its  modem  nam&  But  it 
ovres  its  hisfameal  celebrity  to  an  abbey  for  nuns  fbunded 
A.I1.  664,  or  hereabout  by  Waning,  oount  or  governor  of 
the  Pays  de  Caux.  The  Normans  under  Haating^  a.d. 
841,  dispersed  the  nuns  and  levelled  the  abbey  with  the 
ffround.  The  abbey  church  was  rebuilt  aj>.  986,  by  Richard 
1..  duke  of  Normandie.  The  abbot  of  Fecamp  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  moat  powerAil  ecclesiastics  of  Normandie , 
three  su&agan  abbots  owned  his  superiority  ;  he  presented 
to  one  hunmed  and  thirty  bmefleea,  and  his  abbey  had  the 
enormous  yeaiiy  inoome  Ibr  that  period,  of  40,000  crowns. 
Uterewasanobleeonvenbial  libruywell  stmdwithMSS., 
and  containing  among  its  archives  many  deeds  and  charters 
of  William  the  ConqoercH:  and  his  successors.  Ouimir, 
Idng  of  Poland,  upon  the  voluntary  abdication  of  his  throne, 
retired  to  this  abbey.  Fecamp  was  also  the  occasional  resi 
denoe  of  the  dukes  of  Normandie. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  who  visited  Ficamp  in  the  year 
1818,  thus  describes  it:—*  Fecamp,  tike  other  towns  in  (he 
neighbourhood,  is  imbedded  in  a  deep  valley,  and  the  n»d 
on  approaching  it,  threads  through  an  opening  between 
hills  "  stem  and  wild,"  a  tract  of  "  brown  heath  and  shag^/ 
4ood,"  resembling  many  parts  of  Scotland.  The  town  is 
lon^  and  straggling,  the  streets  steep  and  crooked ;  its  m- 
habitants,  aoeoiding  to  the  official  account  of  the  popula* 
lion  Franee,  amount  to  7000,  and  the  number  of  its 
houses  is  estimated  at  1300,  beiddes  above  a  third  of  that 

Quantity  irhioh  are  deserted,  and  more  or  less  in  rains.' 
he  popubtion  in  1832  was  8869  fer  the  town,  or  9123  fbr 
the  wtuMe  commune.  The  church  of  the  abbi^  mentioned 
above  is  yet  standing ;  it  is  370  feet  long,  and  70  feet  high ; 
the,  transept,  indudmg  *  the.  Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood,* 
is  120  feet  long,  and  the  tower  200  feet  high.  Some  cir- 
cular chapels  round  the  choir  are  probably  parts  of  the 
church  as  rebuilt  by  duke  Richard  near  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  all  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  scarcely  any  part  is  earlier  than  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  cloister  is  modem.  The  church 
of  St  Etienne,  one  of  the  ten  parochial  churches  which 
F^amp  had  before  the  Revolution,  has  a  veiy  imposing 
exterioar. 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing,  manufectures, 
and  commeroe;  a  few  years  nnce  (Dublin,  Fl»ree»  Produo- 
tivei  de  la  France^  1827)  thev  had  eighteen  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  cod  and  whale  fishery,  and  one  hundred  and 
for^-eight  in  the  mackovl,  herring,  and  other  smaller 
flsfaeries.  The  decline  of  this  branch  of  industry  has  led 
many  of  the  fishennen  to  engage  in  manufectures.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  of  cotton  goods,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  dye- 
ing, in  which  near  1400  workmen  are  occupied ;  also  linens 
leather,  articles  of  clothmg  for  the  colonies,  iron  wares., 
kelp,  rape-cql,  and  refined  sugar.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coast- 
ing-trade, or  the  supply  of  the  English  smu^lers  with  tea, 
brandy,  hoUands  geneva,  and  other  contraband  articles.  The 
port  wbidi  is  formed  by  the  mouth  <^  the  small  river  which 
fells  into  the  sea  at  P£camp,  has  been  much  imprxrved. 
Gounea  of  instmetion  are  given  on  navigiUion.  geometrv, 
and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts ;  there  are  a  tnounal  c(e 
commerce,  or  commeicial  court  an  exchange,  and  an  hos- 
pital. Limestone  is  quarried,  and  chalk  refined  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

FECIA'LES,  in  antient  Rome,  were  the  messengers  or 
heralds  of  war  and  peace ;  they  belonged  to  the  order  of 
the  priesthood,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred  even  by 
enemies.  When  the  Romans  had  or  pretended  to  have 
grievances  against  another  state,  they  sent  one  of  the  fe^'iales, 
who,  clad  in  his  solemn  robes,  entered  the  obnoxious  terri^ 
tory  or  town,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people,  or 
of  the  magistrates  and  rulers  of  the  country,  stated  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Romans,  and  asked  fer  reparation.  A  ootain 
time,  generally  tliirly  dayi.  was  allowed  for  deUbeiation 
and  fitf  letnmmg  an  answer,  at  the  end  of  which  the  fecial 
herald  came  again,  and  if  the  answer  was  not  satisfec- 
tory,  he  took  to  witness  Jupiter  and  the  othergods  that  he 
had  religiouslT  perftnaed  his  da|ygi||||ii^tM£:ii6®^tK 
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tmiintHt  of  the  Roman  M&ate  ud  peojde  to  decide  upon 
the  qnoition.  On  Iub  letoni  to  Rome  lie  detdirad  to  the 
■enate  the  mult  of  his  mbskm,  ud  told  them  Ibmt  they 
might  now  declare  wu  if  they  thought  proper.  If  var 
was  decided  upon,  the  focial  heimld  vent  again  to  the  limits 
of  the  hostile  state,  and  there,  in  presence  of  vitnesset  ap- 
pealing to  Ju[nter  and  the  other  jjods  celestial  and  terres- 
trial, he  protested  agaiuBt  the  ityustice  of  that  people  and 
their  ohstinaey  in  revising  reparation,  and  declared  that 
nothii^  now  remained  for  Rome  hut  to  seek  satisfoction  by 
its  own  arms:  he  then  threw  a  spear  within  the  hostile 
boundaries,  upon  which  ^ar  was  considered  as  begun. 
When  a  tteatr  of  peace  or  allianoe  was  to  be  concluded,  the 
preeeDoe  of  the  feciales  was  likewise  required,  as  with  the 
Romans  all  political  conventions  partook  c^a  religious  cha- 
racter. The  Etruscans  and  other  antient  Italian  iiations 
had  also  their  fteiales.  lllis  institution  had  a  beneficial 
offset,  insomiwh  at  it  tended  to  humamn  the  intem  of  war^ 
Are,  and  to  piereut  sudden  and  nnupeeted  aggressions. 
(Pitiscsis,  Hilde^midiis.  and  the  other  writers  on  Roman 
antiquitiee.) 

^'CULA.  or  FiBCULA.  [SrAncH.] 

FECUNDATION  OF  PLANTS.  Pmprmwatiom  of 
PlantsJ 

FEDERATION.  A  federal  union  of  sorereign  states 
may  be  most  easily  conceived  in  the  following  manner : — 

We  will  suppose  that  the  sovereign  power  in  any  number 
of  independent  states  is  Tested  in  some  individual  in  those 
several  states.  These  sovereign  persons  may  agree  re- 
spectively with  each  other  and  with  all  not  to  nercise  cer- 
tain functions  of  sovereignty  in  their  leveral  states,  and  to 
transfer  these  functions  to  m  ezereised  by  the  con- 

tracting loTMeign  persona.  Th»  oonsequenee  ct  suoh  a 
eonwaet  will  be  that  the  ecnktxacting  aoTeragn  persons 
in  their  jnnt  capacity  will  beoome  sovenign  in  each 
state  and  in  all  the  states.  The  several  sovueign  persons 
having  Ibr  the  time  surrendered  to  the  joint  body  oertun 
powers  inudent  to  their  several  sovereignties  are  no  longer 
severally  sovereign  in  their  several  states.  The  powers  sur- 
rendered to  the  joint  body  may  be  delermined  by  written 
contract,  the  interpretation  of  which  belongs  to  the  joint 
body,  yet  in  suoh  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  valia  in- 
terpretation unless  the  sovereign  persons  are  imanimous ; 
for  if  any  number  or  majority  could  bind  the  rest,  they 
might,  by  interpretation,  deprive  the  several  contracting 

JersoDB  of  all  the  powers  reserved  to  them  by  the  contract 
t  fbllows  also  ttom  the  terms  of  the  union,  that  any  one 
par^  can  wiA^rawftom  it  at  pleasure,  and,  as&ras  be  is 
eoneenied,  dtnolva  the  unioD ;  for  the  otsence  of  this  imion 
is  the  oontinuing  oonsent  of  alL 

This  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  a  supreme  federal 
goterument;  one  in  which  the  contracting  sovereign  powos 
are  individuals,  and  in  which  the  sovereign  persons  in  thcsr 
aggregate  capad^  exercise  the  fhnctions  of  sovereignty. 
Such  a  federation  may  never  have  existed,  hut  any  federa- 
tiuk  that  does  exist  or  can  exist,  howOTer  complicated  it 
am  seem,  is  reducible  to  these  simple  elements. 

If  the  sovereign  powers,  instead  of  being  in  individuals, 
are  in  all  the  people  of  the  respective  states,  the  only  dif- 
ference will  be  that  the  fhnctions  of  sovereignty,  which  in 
the  first  case  we  si^iiMsed  to  be  exercised  by  the  individual 
sovereigns  in  their  joint  cuaei^,  must,  in  this  case,  be  de- 
legated to  individual  memben  «  the  sovareun  bo^.  The 
eitiiens  of  the  several  sov«rdgn  states  must  m  the  first  in- 
stance of  neeessi^  delegate  tosomeofthdir  own  body  the 
prq>er  authority  for  maiking  the  federal  contract  ot  constitu- 
tion ;  and  th^  must  aftenrards  appoint  nwaons  out  of  their 
own  body,  in  the  mode  prescribed  hy  the  fbderal  contract, 
Ibr  executing  die  powers  intrusted  by  the  fedraM  conbact  to 
persons  so  appointed.  Thus  the  individuals  who  fbrm  the 
federal  contract  act  therein  aeveially  as  the  agents  of  the  sove- 
reign states  from  which  they  reoeive  their  oommission ;  and 
the  mdividuals  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  tmns  of  the 
federal  oontract  are  the  ministers  and  agents  of  that  sove- 
reign power  which  is  composed  of  the  several  sovereign 
stetes,  which  agun  are  composed  of  all  the  citixens.  By 
whatever  name  of  President,  Senate,  House  of  Repreeoita- 
tivea,  or  other  name,  the  agento  of  the  sovereign  power 
ure  denominated,  they  an  only  the  agHUa  of  (hose  in 
whom  the  severe^  power  resides. 

When  the  sovereign  power  is  so  distributed,  the  question 
as  to  the  intorpretetion  of  the  ibderal  contract  may  in  prac- 
isaha  BMia  aiffienll;  but  in  pcinc^itittlM  same.  No 


one  state  can  he  bound  by  H»  iatmratslioa  of  the  rest,) 
if  this  were  onee  allowed  there  wooUl  be  no  assignable  Ig 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  states  exadsiiig  lovei^ 
power  in  their  aggregate  capacity.  It  is  s  c)mi  con 
quence  of  the  nature  of  the  compact,  whether  tba  scvei 
sovereign  power*  are  nations  or  individuala,  Uiat  etch  ta 
tracting  power  must  exercise  its  judgment  on  the  interpri 
tation  of  the  instrument  to  which  it  is  a  party,  and  that  i 
interpretation  from  which  any  power  dinents  can,  consi 
ently  with  the  nature  oi  the  compact,  bind  that  power. 

In  the  case  of  complete  dissent  ordisagreemeatbvanya 
power,  the  contract  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  tenns,  at  i 
end ;  fer  the  contract  being  among  sovereign  poven,  tb 
cannot  severally  as  such  yield  obedienee  to  another  M 
reignty,  which  resulto  from  the  aggregation  of  iheii  wra 
sovereign  powers :  their  acts  in  their  joint  d^seity  miut 
acts  of  complete  consent 

If  the  sovereign  power  in  such  a  federal  union  hasdriegta 
the  power  of  interpceting  the  written  instnunsat  of  unii 
to  cotain  jn^ciary  authorities,  appmnted  under  the  fedei 
compact  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ite  nrovisionsinto  effa 
the  several  soverttgn  powers  must  stiu  exer«se,  either 
their  legislatures  or  tneir  judieiary  auth(»itias,  thcar  ti\ 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  interprrtatioa,  jttst 
much  as  if  the  several  sovereign  persmia,  in  the  esse  11 
supposed,  themselves  exercised. the  funetimitof  smrogi 
in  tne  supreme  federal  government 

What  IS  commonly  called  the  general  govemuient  ori 
United  States  of  North  America  is  an  example  of  i  UAi 
tion  or  federal  government,  or  a  supreme  federal 
ment   The  contracting  parties  were  sovereign  sUtei  ( 
Bovaieign^  in  each  state  being  in  the  citiasns),  wlueli^ 
their  abnegate  capam^  ft»rmed  a  suprmna  fednsl  gora 
ment  The  ministen  for  eanying  mto  eftettteMsi 
government  are  the  president  and  oongreas,  and  the  \m 
ciary  of  the  United  Stetes.  By  Ui*  preunble  to  the  rod 
stitution  it  is  in  fiiet  dedared  that  the '  people  of  tfaeCiutn 
States'  are  Uie  contracting  parties. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  provides  that  '  Tb 
congress,  whenever  two-thiids  of  both  nouses  shall  de«D  j 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitntMi 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  l^islatures  of  two-thirdi  c 
the  several  states,  shall  call  a  conveotion  fer  propoai 
amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  ii 
tente  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  nt 
fled  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  stite 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereoC  as  the  one  or  th 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  coogiea 
provided,  fcc.,  and  that  no  atate,  without  ite  oonseni^  bba 
be  deprived  cf  ite  equal  suffrage  in  the  •onate.*  From  ih 
article  it  is  otear  that  the  flramers  of  the  constttutini  d 
not  fhUy  CMnprdwnd  the  nature  of  the  anpteme  leder 
government ;  for  it  is  assumed  by  Una  articde  that  the  an* 
ral  states  may  be  bound  without  tiwir  unanimous  coma 
which  is  contrary  to  conditions  esaentially  implied  bv  tt 
nature  of  the  union.  This  article  involves  sIm  the  inco 
sistency  that  the  sovereign  in  any  state  may  bind  his  so 
eessors :  if  the  case  of  a  federation  of  indii^nal  sorereif 
persons  had  been  that  to  be  provided  fer,  the  imposctbilitT 
the  provision  would  have  been  apparent;  but  the  inipo 
sibility  equally  exists  when  the  contracting  sovereign  pov< 
are  respectively  composed  of  many  inmvidnals,  nr  tl 
abiding  consent  is  still  the  essence  of  the  union  thst  h 
been  fimned. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the  edvantsges  si 
disadvanta^  of  a  supreme  federal  governnent  niv  to  ei 
mine  into  ito  stebility.  That  it  is  aeceasagfly  defidtfit  in  g 
element  of  stebility,  namely  in  there  bong  a  neoeadty  fw  i 
the  consenting  parties  to  continue  th^  consent,  is  evidei 
in  this  respect  it  is  like  a  partnerdiip  Ibr  an  indefiD 
period,  which  mav  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by  any  one 
the  pBolners.  Sucn  a  power,  whicji  is  incident  to  the  natv 
of  the  partnership,  so  fer  from  being  an  objection  to  it.  it 
great  advantage.  So  long  as  all  the  parties  agree,  tbey  ba 
the  benefit  of  the  union :  when  they  cannot  agree,  tfa 
teke  instead  of  it  the  benefit  of  the  separation. 

It  is  also  foreign  ftom  our  purpose  to  consider  what 
the  tendency,  ir  a  union  like  that  of  the  United  Stati 
resulting  from  the  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  i 
President  and  Congr^  by  the  States  acting  in  their 
gate  capacity.  If  auch  powor  were  tdacea  in  such  ban 
by  sovereign  persons  onginafly'wvmlW  apvEreie^  ic  ^ 
respective  8totee,CB9iiiife(fib9  \am<^^i^aMS^  ths  vi| 
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Lance  of  these  persons  in  their  aggregate  ca})aeity,  though 
kome'what  less  than  the  vigilance  of  a  single  soTera^pt 
person,  would  probably  prerent  any  undue  assumptions  of 
^ower  on  the  part  of  those  to  vhom  they  had  delegated 
certain  fixed  powers.  But  the  farther  the  several  sovereigns, 
who  in  their  abrogate  capacity  form  this  federatioD,  are 
removed  from  thoflo  to  whom  they  detemle  certain  powers, 
eind  the  more  numerous  are  the  individuals  in  whom  this 
Eij^r^te  soTereiKnty  mtdes,  the  greater  are  the  ftcilities 
and  means  offered  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the 
lendeuey  in,  their  ministers  and  agents  practically  to  iu- 
irease  thoM  powers  with  which  tbey  may  have  been  in- 
trusted. In  th«r  capacity  of  ministers  and  agents,  haTing 
patroDagB  et  their  eranmand  and  the  administration  of  the 
revenue,  such  agents  may  gradually  acquire  the  power  of 
iDftuencing  the  ejection  of  their  successors,  when  their  own 
:erni  of  office  is  expired,  and  may  thus  imperceptibly,  while 
in  name  servants,  become  in  fact  masters.  That  there  is 
luch  a  tendency  to  degenerate  from  its  primitive  form  in  all 
social  organization,  as  there  is  in  all  oi^nized  bodies  to  be 
resolved  into  their  elements,  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for 
not  forming  such  union  and  deriving  from  it  all  the  advan- 
tages which  under  given  conditions  it  may  for  an  indefinite 
time  be^w  on  all  the  members  of  such  fedention. 

Thoee  who  wiiih  to  numine  into  the  nature  of  the  North 
American  Union  and  the  party  questions  which  have  arisen 
9Ut  of  the  interpretation  of  the  federal  oonstitutbn  may 
"lonsult  the  essays  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  in  the 
Federaiiit,  die  Jottmai  of  the  I^iladelphia  Convention, 
published  in  1 8 1 9,  and  Tucker's  Life  qf  Jeffersim  (London, 
1 836),  where  th^  vill  find  ample  reference  to  t^er  au- 
thorities. 

A  supreme  federal  ^vemmeot,  or  a  composite  state,  is 
distinguished  by  Austin  ll^ovince  <if  Jttrigprudmce  deter- 
tmnea)  fh>m  a  system  of  confbderated  states :  in  the  latter 
'  each  of  the  several  societies  is  an  independent  political 
society,  and  each  of  their  several  governments  is  properly 
wvereign  or  supreme.*  It  is  ea^  to  conceive  a  number  of 
sovereign  powers,  such  as  the  German  States,  assembling 
and  passing  resolutions  which  concern  all  the  members  of 
the  confedwacy,  and  yet  leaving  these  resolutiou  to  be  en- 
forced in  each  state  l^ita  own  sovereign  power.  Sooh  a 
union  thnefbre  differs  essential^  from  a  supreme  Ibderal 
government,  which  enforces  its  commands  in  each  and  all 
1be  states.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  written  constitution,  as 
t  is  called,  in  the  one  case  and  a  mere  compact  in  the  other, 
that  makes  no  essential  difference,  for  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, as  we  have  shown,  is  merely  articles  of  agreement, 
which  only  derive  their  efficacy  from  the  continued  assent  of 
all  the  members  that  contribute  in  their  aggregate  capacity 
to  form  the  sovereign  power  in  such  fbdeiation. 

As  to  a  system  of  confederated  states,  Austin  adds :  *  I 
believe  that  uie  Grerman  Confederation,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  antient  empire,  is  merely  a  tystem  of  con- 
federated states.  I  believe  that  the  present  diet  is  mmely 
an  assembly  of  ambassadours  from  several  ooofbderated  but 
severally  independent  goremmmts ;  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  diet  are  merely  articles  of  agreement  which  each  of  the 
confederated  governments  spontaneously  adopts;  and  that 
they  owe  their  legal  effect,  in  each  of  the  compacted  com- 
munities, to  laws  and  commands  which  are  fbshioned  upon 
them  by  its  own  immediate  chief  I  also  believe  that  the 
Svriss  ConfBderation  was  and  is  of  the  same  nature.  If,  in 
the  case  of  the  German  or  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the 
body  of  confederated  governments  enforces  its  own  resolu- 
tions, those  confederated  governments  are  one  composite 
state,  rather  than  a  system  of  confederated  states.  The 
body  of  confSsderated  governments  is  properly  sovereign : 
and  to  that  ^regate  and  sovereign  body  each  of  its  consti- 
tuent members  is  properlyin  a  state  of  sulyeetifm.' 

FEDOR  IVANO VICH.  the  last  tiar  of  Moscow,  of  the 
dynasty  of  Rurie,  ascended  the  throne  in  1584,  after  tiie 
death  of  his  &ther,  the  celebrated  tyrant  Ivan  Vasilevioh. 
He  was  weak  in  bo^  and  in  mind,  but  the  affairs  of  the 

Sovemment  were  conducted  by  the  talented  Oodoonoff 
uring  his  reign,  which  «s  marked  by  some  events  that 
produced  a  decisive  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
Russian  empire.  It  was  during  Fedor's  reign  that  the 
peasants  of  Hnscovy,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  personal 
liberty,  and  could  pass  from  the  estate  of  one  landowner  to 
that  of  any  other  who  would  grant  them  better  conditions, 
were  converted  into  serfr  attached  to  the  ground  (servi 
adsOTipti).    lUs  diange  was  introduced  iabs 


oy  tue  instrumentality  of  Oodoonofl^  iriio  adopted  tiut 
measure  in  order  to  gain  a  party  among  the  landownen. 
There  had  been  previously  to  th^  epoch  domestic  slavae  in 
Russia,  but  the  predial  swfii  date  only  from  that  time.  The 
Greek  church  of  Moscow  originally  depended  on  the  patri- 
arch  of  Constantinople,  who  consecrated  the  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Coiutantinople  by  the 
Turks,  the  supremacy  of  the  Qtee^  patriarch  over  the 
Muscovite  church  was  almost  destroyed.    Jeremy,  pa- 
triarch at  Constantinople,  arriving  in  1588  at  Moscow  in 
Older  to  collect  alms  fi>r  the  erection  of  chnrehea,  was 
received  with  great  honours  by  Fedor,  who,  being  bk- 
eeedin^ly  devout,  presented  tiie  head  of  the  Greek  church 
with  nch  donatioiu.    Jeremy  acknowledged  the  kindnasi 
nf  FedcHT  by  consecrating  a  patriarch  of  Moscow,  which 
dignity  lasted  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  abtdished 
it,  and  declared  himself  the  head  of  the  Russian  church. 
The  conquest  of  Siberia,  which  had  been  commenced  under 
Ivan  Vasilevioh,  was  completed  under  Fedor,  during  whose 
reign  Russia  made  the  first  attempt  to  extend  its  influence 
over  the  Caucasian  regions.   The  khan  of  Crimea  invaded 
Russia,  and  penetrated  to  the  capital,  but  he  was  repulsed 
from  the  walls  of  Moscow  in  1591.    The  reign  of  Fedor  is ' 
also  remarkable  for  many  diplomatical  relationiwith  ibreign 
courts,  and  particularly  with  that  of  England.  The  most 
importent  event  of  Fedor's  teira  was  h»  attempt  to  «t 
himself  eleeted  king  of  Ptdandin  1587.  Fedor,  or  rower 
his  prime  minister  Godoonoff,  promised  to  the  states  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  that  if  they  elected  him  sang,  be 
would  unite  all  the  forces  of  Moscow  with  those  of  Polaot^ 
and  conquer  the  Crimea  for  Moscow,  and  Wallaohia,  Mol- 
davia, and  Hungary  for  Poland.    The  proposed  union 
would  have  easily  created  a  power  capable  or  accomplishing 
not  only  the  projected  but  even  mucn  more  extensive  con- 
quests.   Feoor  8  proposals  were  readily  accepted  1^  the 
majority  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  they  found  many  par- 
tisans even  amongst  the  Poles.   He  was  on  the  point  of 
being  elected,  whep,  ^rtimately  ibr  the  repose  of  Europe, 
the  overbearing  conduct  d  the  Muscovite  ombassadon 
destroyed  the  h^pes  of  Fedor,  and  Siginuund  Vasa.  prince 
of  Sweden,waa  eleeted  king  of  PolaM.  Fedor  died  in  1591, 
and  with  him  ended  the  dynasty  of  Roric  on  die  timou 
of  Moscow,  his  younger  brottier  Demetrius  having  been 
murdered  through  the  instrumentality  of  Godoonoff. 
I  FEDOR  AX£XBYEWICH.  tzar  of  Moscow,  the  eldest 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  his  fkther  Alexius  Michaylowich,  1676,  being 
only  19  years  of  age.    His  youth  and  delioUe  consti- 
tution did  not  prevent  him  from  displaying  remarkable 
talents  and  energy,  and  the  strong  will  which  he  constantly 
evinced  to  improve  the  barbarous  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  to  introduce  civilization  into  the  'Muscovite  em^ita, 
nay  justify  us  in  supposing  that  but  for  his  death  he  might 
have  aeoomplished  what  was  aftennrdls  pertemed  by  nis 
brother  Peter  the  Great  Fedor  distingushed  his  reign 
particularly  byjntting  an  end  to  a  most  absurd  ouston 
which  hod  aeqnixed  the  force  tif  law  in  Muscovy.  Aeeord- 
ing  to  this  custom,  colled  Mestniohestvo  (Ittmrolly  plnesiA^ 
from  Mesto,  place),  no  member  of  o  greet  femuy  oouU  oe 
put  tmder  the  commond  of  or  give  precedence  to  a  person 
whose  birth  was  considwed  inferior  to  his.   All  the  noble 
femilies  of  the  country  were  registered  in  a  roll  called 
Razriady  or  Arrangement^  and  all  the  disputes  which  fre- 
quently arose  about  precedence,  not  only  at  the  court,  but 
even  in  active  service,  were  settled  by  referring  to  this  kind 
of  herald's  office.   A  natural  consequence  w  sneh  a  pre- 
posterous system  was  confuiioa,  and  it  frequently  proved 
very  detrimental  to  the  public  service ;  but  it  was  so  de^y 
rooted,  that  even  the  eelehnted  tynnt  Ivan  Vodleneh, 
who  dinged  Mnseovy  with  blood  and  decimated  ito  ii»> 
bility,  was  unable  to  deetroy  the  Mestnichestvo.  Fedor 
abolidied  the  sibiurd  yntitxt»  byvary ample  means:  he 
assembled  his  bojwds,  or  principal  wmes.  and  having  ex- 
postulated with  them  on  the  bad  oonseiineneeeof  the  obim- 
mentioned  custom,  threw,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly, 
all  the  rolls  of  the  Razriad  into  the  fire.  This  auto-da-A, 
which  took  place  in  1681,  extinguished  for  ever  the  system 
of  the  Mestnichestvo,  and  since  that  time  the  nobles  ol 
Russia  have  equal  wivil^ies.  The  nobility  in  Russia  eigoy 
as  a  class  many  righto  from  whidi  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  are  excluded,  but  neither  antient  femily  noi 
title  legally  gives  in  Russia  any  privilege  to  on  individual 

bdcmgiDg  to  the  elaso  of  the  noUoo  which  oinr  other  Baemy-, 
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ber  of  the  same  body  does  not  possess.  The  genealc^eal 
reeonls  of  the  Muuorite  noblei.  which  did  not  relat«  to 
their  <duiiis  of  precedence,  vere  spared  by  Fedor,  and  even 
arranged  in  oraer  by  his  command.  Death  prevented 
Fedor  from  attempting  other  islimiii  in  his  ooimtry;  he 
died  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  25. 

FEE  SIMPLE.  TEsTATB.] 

FEE  TAIL.  [EsTATB.] 

FEELING.  [ToucH-l 

FEES,  certain  sums  of  iqoney  dauned  as  their  perquisite 
hy  official  penons  under  the  authority  of  various  acts  of 
parliament,  and  by  loeacription.  Hie  right  to  fees,  as  well 
as  the  amount  payable  in  most  eases  'oonneoted  with  the 
adndnistzation  of  justice,  has  bem  regulated  by  several 
secent  statutes. 

Officers  demanding  improper  ibes  are  guil^  of  extwtion. 
rExTosnoK.l 

Hm  xewaiOB  paid  to  barristers  and  ^hysieians,  attorneys 
and  surgeons,  for  their  several  services,  are  called  fees, 
which  may  be  recovered  by  the  two  last-named  by  action ; 
but  barristers  and  physicians  cannot  recover  their  fees  by 
any  legal  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  fairly  estimated  in  amount,  and  also  because 
they  are  or  ought  to  be  paid  in  advance.  [See  Connni. ; 
Physician.] 

FEHHE.orFBHMGERICHT.  After  the  crusades, when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  d^nwated  from  its  antient  q>leD- 
dour,  the  German  nobles  retired  to  their  gloomy  castles* 
whence  they  darted,  like  birds-of  prey,  upon  the  travelline 
mwchanta,  at  waylaid  each  other  for  the  perpetration  w 
every  deswiption  of  outrage.  Murder,  roUMry,  tape^  ab- 
duction, went  unpunished.  Nor  were  these  excesses  con- 
fined to  the  laymen ;  the  clergy,  secular  and  monastic,  cast- 
ing off  the  i^id  morals  of  their  predeeeasors,  plunged  into 
license  and  unbauchery.  In  the  midst  of  general  de- 
pravity and  anarchy,  the  authority  of  the  laws,  both  civil 
and  ecdesiastioal,  gave  way  to  force,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
u^orance  and  rapacity,  threatened  society  with  dissolution, 
jm  order  to  check  the  audacity  of  those  who,  relying  upon 
their  power,  thought  themselves  above  the  reiudi  of  toe  lav, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  defenceless  and  innocent,  a 
secret  tribunal  was  formed,  called  the  saored  Fehme,  or 
Fohn^erioht  Aecording  to  the  best  eritieal  inquiries, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hie  formation  of  this  tribunal 
was  dne  to  Charlemagne  after  his  conquest  of  Saxony.  A 
division  into  counties,  *  grafsehaften,'  fbrmed  part  oc  tiie 
general  onanization  vhiqh  he  then  gave  to  Germany ;  each 
county  had  a  *  freygra^'  free-count,  and  a  *  schoeffe.*  sberi£^ 
who,  on  certain  days  of  the  month,  generally  on  Tuesdays, 
held  a  court  ior  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  open 
air.  -According  to  the  antient  German  custom,  the  spirit  of 
whioh  still  breathes  in  the  laws  of  En^and,  no  criminal 
proceedings  could  be  had  by  a  judge  unless  an  inframation 
was  raeviously  lodged  by  the  prosecutes.  '  Wo  kein  klager 
ist,  oa  ist  kein  richter *  where  there  is  no  accuser,  there  is 
DO  judge,*  was  a  maxim  of  the  old  Saxon  law.  Chaiie- 
magne,  bavuig  conquered  the  Saxuis,  endeavoured  to  eata- 
blish  Christianity  by  force,  and  punished  all  who  would  not 
profoss  the  new  religion ;  but  being  avrare  ttiat  no  Saxon 
would  betray  his  feuow-cituEen  for  such  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, he  imposed  on  the  sheriib  the  du^  of  accusing  and 
denounung  all  those  who  would  not  profess  Quistiani^. 
This  obl^ation  was  afterwards  extended  to  otfaw  crimes,  as 
adultcary,  r^ie,  administering  of  poison,  conspira^,  and 
rebellion. 

At  the  period  of  anarchy  above  alluded  to,  the  schceffen. 
who  were  the  traditional  possessors  of  the  secret  orders  of 
Charlemagne,  beit^  prevented  by  continual  acts  of  violence 
from  discharging  meir  duties,  resolved  on  forming  a  secret 
association  for  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

The  members  of  this  tribunal,  who  called  themselves 
Wissende, '  the  Knowing  Ones,'  were  chosen  from  the  most 
moral,  well-edueated,  ud  boldest  ninnbers  of  the  oom« 
munily.  Afba  the  necessary  inquiries  into  his  previous 
oouiaa  of  lil^,  the  neophyte  was  summoned  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  8ch«effen,  which  was  held  at  midni^t  in 
some  secluded  part  id  a  forest,  and-  opened  with  w  the 
fiwmalitieB  of  a  court  of  law.  He  was  required  to  kneel 
befiwe  the  freygraf,  his  head  uncovered,  with  his  fore-finger 
on  the  sword,  and  to  take  the  following  oath : — *  I  swear  to 
keep  the  secret  from  man  and  woman,  from  village  and 
'hrm,  from  stick  and  stone,  even  from  toad  and  frogs,  or  any 
•Hwr  of  God's  creations,  unless  X  Iwve  the  permissbn  «f 


him  who  heads  the  holy  Fehm.  And  1  will  not|  breax  my 
oaths  for  pleasure  or  pain,  for  pledge  or  dress,  for  silver  or 
gold,  or  any  other  reason.  I  further  swear  to  ditcl— c  t» 
this  holy  chair,  which  presides  at  our  sittings,  erery  lomg 
that  concerns  this  secret  tribunal,  which  I  know  to  be  true, 
or  hear  for  truth  from  trustworthy  persons.*  As  soon  as  the 
neophyte  had  pronounced  this  oath,  he  was  informed  that 
the  object'of  the  association  was  to  uphold  peace,  virtue, 
and  honour  against  the  open  or  conceued  enemies  of  the 
law;  and  as  the  interest  of  the  order  required  that  the 
sdMsffim  td  the  different  counties  and  principalities  should 
be  known  to  each  other,  they  had  adopted  a  sign  consisting 
of  four  lettras,  S.  S.  G.  G.,  the  signification  of  which  is  stifi 
involved  in  mystery.  Tbs  neophyte  was  flirther  presented 
with  a  rope,  which  he  was  obliged  to  carry  in  his  left  sleeve, 
and  also  adagger,  on  which  the  four  above-mentioned  letters 
were  engrave^  together  with  other  symbols.  Moreover  be 
was  eluded  with  the  dutr  of  accusing  before  the  secret 
tribunal  all  those  who  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted 
before  the  ordinary  courts,  and  of  executing  capital  punish- 
ment whenever  required  by  the  society  to  perform  this 
duty. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  against  the  accused  was  as  fol- 
lows ;  If  the  author  of  a  crime  absconded,  or  his  residence 
was  unknown,  the  schceffe  was  required  to  write  four  sum- 
mons, and  poet  them  on  a  eroaa  road;  but  if  the  residence 
was  blown,  the  schmffe  came  at  uight»and  nailed  the  sum- 
mons with  four  nails,  folded  aa  a  letter  containing  an  im- 
perial farthing^  on  the  man's  door.  He  then  rang  the  beU, 
and  UAA  the  pnter  that  he  had  brought  a  letter  from  the 
sacred  trtt>nnal  for  his  master.  The  summons  required  the 
accused  to  appear  at  a  certain  hour  at  the  appointed  spot, 
within  a  fortnight  after  its  delivery,  to  answer  for  his  base 
and  criminal  conduct  before  the  sacred  tribunal,  or  other- 
wise clear  himself  of  the  accusation ;  at  the  same  time 
threatening  to  proceed  against  him  far  contempt  in  case  of 
non-appearance.  If  the  acctisad  attended  the  summons,  tbe 
Bchoane  who  brought  the  accusation  was  called  upon  by  the 
freygraf  to  state  sll  that  he  and  his  witnesses  knew  relating 
to  the  charge,  after  which  the  accused  and  bis  witnesses 
were  heard.  The  judgee  were  all  armed  and  dressed  in 
black  gowns,  with  a  cowl  that  covared  fteir  faces  like  a 
mask.  When  the  sentence  was  prcsiottnced,  the  execution 
of  which,  in  case  of  capital  punishment,  was  intrusted  to  all 
the  members  of  the  order,  the  condemned  (vbo  came 
under  a  kind  of  safe  conduct)  was  dismissed,  with  the  warn- 
ing that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
oould  withdraw  him  from  the  deserved  punishment.  When- 
ever three  sheriffs  (for  that  was  the  numbor  necessary  for 
an  ordinary  execution)  afterwards  met  the  person  con- 
demned, they  seised  him,  and  with  one  of  the  ropes  whidi 
they  carried  in  their  sleeves,  hung  him  on  the  next  tree, 
fixing  a  dagger  in  the  trunk  to  denote  that  the  deceased 
was  killed  by  the  holy  tribunal.  When  such  an  eveot 
occurred,  no  court  of  law  dared  to  take  notice  of  the  aflair; 
every  man's  tongue  was  struck  silent,  for  tear  of  incurring 
the  vengeance  of  this  terrible  body.  This  punishment 
however  waa  seldom  inflicted  upcm  those  who  readily  uf- 
peared;  in  such  cases  the  judges  were  satisfied  with  caus- 
ing the  defender  to  redress  the  wrong  that  he  had  inflicted. 
But  if  the  accused  fhiled  to  attend  the  summons,  which  was 
repeated  three  times,  judgment  passed  by  default,  and  the 
aociued  was  declared  an  outlaw.  Every  sheriff,  though  b« 
were  tbe  Aither  or  son  of  the  criminal,  was  duty-bound  to 
put  him  to  death  by  the  rope,  the  di^^r,  the  sword,  or 
even  poison,  and  to  revenge  any  insult  offered  to  tbe  tri- 
bunal upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  noble  or  plebeian,  free- 
born  or  slave,  hmise  or  &nn,  monastery  or  nunnery,  tbst 
dared  to  shelter  him. 

The  power  of  this  tribunal  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition ;  it  struck  terror  into  all  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Westphalia,  where  it  originated.  Princes  and 
noblea  were  anxious  to  enter  into  tha  wder  either  for  pro- 
tection against  their  enemies,  or  to  avoid  tne  jurisdiction  ttf 
a  tribunu  the  power  of  which  ther  were  unable  to  with- 
stand. Towaras  the  md  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
German  empire  having  acquired  more  political  conststcncy, 
and  the  objttcts  for  wh&h  this  tribunal  was  instituted  having 
ceased  to  exist,  it  gradually  lost  its  power,  without  being 
abolished  by  any  legislative  enactment.  Some  traces  of  the 
revival  of  tliis  tribunal  appear  in  the  seventeenth  centurr. 
but  its  efforts  to  regain  its  former  importance  were  checkol 
^by  the  wWif  »'jthS^^^^^^^fifif^^to  vus*  ia- 
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signifleanee ;  and  a  ramnant  of  it  iriiicb  continued  to  act  a» 
a  kind  of  society  fat  the  suppression  of  vice  was  abolifihed 
in  Westphalia  hy  order  of  Jerome  Buouapute  in  the  year 
1811.  The  members  of  the  order  maintained  that  they 
were  the  true  and  genume  possessors  of  the  sefsrets  in- 
trusted to  the  Fehm  t)y  Charlemagne,  hut  no  one  would  or 
muld  explain  the  signification  of  the  mystical  S.  S.  G. 
Goethe  has  given  the  most  graphic  picture  of  the  working 
of  this  tribunal  in  his  historical  drama  '  Gk»etz  von  Ber- 
liohingen.*  The  best  historical  account  of  its  oi^anixation  is 
by  Paul  Wigaud. '  Die  Fehmgeriehte  Westphalens,'  Hamm., 
1827. 

FELBGYHA'ZA,  a  market  town,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Hunsarian  district  of  Little  Cumania,  situated  on  the 
high  road  between  Pesth  and  Temeswar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
country  of  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  orchuds;  in  46"  43' 
N.  lat.  and  19°52' E.  long.  It  contains  about  1370  houses, 
and  a  population  of  about  15,030.  There  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  very  handsome  building 
■n  which  the  Cumanian  courts  of  justice  are  held  and  the 
public  archives  kept.  Roman  urns  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  The  cattle-markets  held  here  are 
considerable. 

FELIPE,  SAN.  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  re- 
public of  Veneiuela.  and  the  department  of  Sulia.  in  10**  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  68°  30'  W.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the 
sntall  river  Aroa.  In  the  Burronnding  country,  which  is 
diversified  by  high  hills  and  wide  Krtile  valleys,  great 
c^uantities  of  cocoa,  coffee,  maize,  and  rice  are  grown,  also  a 
little  cotton.  These  ctqnmodities  are  sent  to  Puerto  Cubello 
to  be  exported.  Thp  lown.  which  has  a  population  of  about 
7000  souls,  has  several  handsome  houses,  and  its  streets  are 
regularly  laid  out  Some  copper -mines  are  worked  in  the 
nt^hbourhood. 

FELIS.  FE'LIDifi,  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  a  femily 
of  Carnivora,  in  which  the  organs  of  destruction  reach  their 
highest  development.  They  are,  among  the  quadrupeds, 
what  the  Falcomda  are  among  the  Bir^. 

The  principal  instruments  of  the  destructive  energy  of 
these  animals  are  the  teeth  and  claws. 


THtlioftlweatlkmiW.  LUpparJivt  R,iatinul  vMr;  t,  vthnml  vfaw) 
LkMrnlw;  a.  Internal  view;  4,  eitorwl  view  i  3,  Uelli  wImo  Uw  fawi  m 
■hot  Mm  b  psoSl* :        F.  Cuviar. 

The  dental  ibnnula  then  in  these  animals  is  the  follow- 
.       ,   .       «  1 - I  4-4 

taffw Ineuors,  -,  eamno^  XZTy  " 

P.  a,  Na.  «2S, 


I  The  formation  of  these  teeth  is  beautiAiIly  shown  in  four 
preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur 
geons  in  London.  No.  329  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  right 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  young  lion,  exhibiting  the  teeth, 
together  with  the  gums  in' which  they  are  imbedded,  and 
tm  border  of  soft  parts,  or  lip,  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. No.  330  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  of 
a  young  lion  injected,  m  which  the  body  of  the  second  or 
permanent  laniarv  (canine  tooth,  or  ctupidatus)  is  pretty 
completely  formed,  and  the  fang  forming.  The  laniary  is 
cut  down  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  to  expose  the  cavi^ 
containing  the  pulp  on  which  it  was  fbrming.  There  u  one 
the  molars  in  the  act  of  being  shed,  and  the  adult  or 
pmnanent  tooth  is  pushing  into  the  gum.  No.  331  is  the 
counterpart,  or  opposite  section  of  the  same  laniary ;  and 
No.  332  is  the  laniary  of  the  jaw  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  lion,  showing  the  whole  of  the  pulp  on  .which  it  was 
fbrming.  (Catalogue,  Phytiological  Series,  Gallery,  vot. 
L  p.  95.) 

The  articulation  of  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  in  which 
this  formidable  apparatus  is  set  is  so  contrived  as  to  cause 
its  operation  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  These  prucesaes 
are  situated  in  the  same  straight  horizontal  line ;  they  are 

E"  idrical  and  firmly  locked  in  the  transversely  elongated 
lOid  cavities,  the  ma^ns  of  which  are  so  extended  both 
re  and  behind  the  condyle  that  rotatory  motion  is  impoe- 
sthle.  Theerovnsof  the  molar  or  rather  lacerating  teeth  are 
comoressed  and  covered  with  enamel,  as  indeed  are  those  of 
all  tne  others :  the  molars  tcnnuuite  in  pointed  processes, 
and  the  lower  teeth  shut  within  the  upper.  Thus,  when  called 
into  action,  the  teeth  and  jaws  operate  like  the  antagonist 
blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors  upon  the  substance  submitted  to 
their  cutting  edges.  The  canine  teeth,  the  principal  pre- 
hensile weapons  of  the  head,  are  very  long  and  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cats.  If  wo  examine  the  cranium  of  a 
lion  or  tiger  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  machineiy 
by  which  this  dental  apparatus  is  worked. 

The  crista  occipitalis,  which  is  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  cats,  is  a  sliarp  and  prominent  bony  ridge  rising  from 
the  upper  and  hind  portion  of  tho  skuU.  Its  chief  use  is 
fat  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  the  size  of 
the  temporal  fossa,  and  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  that  muscle.  In 
no  animals  is  this  fbssa  larger  than  in  the  carnivora.  It  not 
only  occupies  the  whole  of  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the 
skull,  but  is  still  further  increased  hy  the  promment  bony 
crests  proceeding  from  the  fVontal,  parietal,  and  occipital 
hones.  The  temporal  muscles  would  indeed  almost  com- 
pletely cover  the  cranium  in  many  of  these  animals,  were  it 
not  for  their  separation  hy  the  parietal  ridge. 


and  teaparal  bum. 

The  zygomatic  suture  is  so  oblique  that  the  temporal 
bone  forms  the  whole  superior  margin,  and  the  os  maUs 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  zygoma. 

In  consequence  of  the  construction  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  explain,  the  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  motion  on)y 
upwards  ana  downwards,  and  entirely  incapable  of  that 
motion  in  a  horizontal  direction  which  is  necessary  to  mas- 
tication, vroperly  so  called.  Accordingly  the  cats  cut  and 
lacerate  tneir,  fbod  coarsely,  and  transmit  it  in  laige  portions 
to  the  stomach,  there  to  he  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  fbre-quarter  of  the  cats  are 
especially  powerfid  to  give  full  effect  to  tl^js-part  of  tha  ox- 
yajiizatiim,  and  to  enable  the  aoiftal  to  dri^  or  cn^t(^y 
Its  pier. 
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Skull  of  Uon  seen  tn  iirolUr,  ihowing  tlie  promiMiil  bony  cniti. 


We  must  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  organs  of 
prehension,  the  claws. 

The  five  toes  of  the  anterior,  and  four  toes  of  the  pos* 
tmor  extremitiea  of  the  cats  are  armed  with  very  ttroi^, 
hooked,  Buh-compresaed  sharp  claws.  These  extremities, 
the  anterior  ones  especially,  thus  become  powerful  instru- 
ments for  seizing  and  rending  the  prey.  The  muacles  that 
are  to  irield  these  weapons  are  of  great  strength :  those  of 
the  fore  arm  especially,  which  in  the  lion  and  tiger  offer  the 
lame  arrangement  for  flexion,  extension,  pronation,  and 
fupination,  as  is  observed  in  man,  are  highly  dereloped,  and 
the  blow  sione  which  the  animal  can  deal  with  this  limb  is 
frequently  fotal.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Bengal  t^r  has 
been  known  to  fracture  the  skull  of  a  man  with  one  stroke 
of  its  heavy  paw.  The  claws,  by  a  beautiful  conformation, 
are  always  preserved  without  effort  irom  coming  in  contact 
with  external  bodies,  so  as  to  keep  them  sharp  and  ready 
for  action.  There  are  some  interesting  specimens  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeona  in  London,  which 
will  illustrate  this  provision.  No.  287  of  the  'Physiological 
Series*  is  a  toe  from  the  right  fore  foot  of  a  lion,  with  the 
hut  phalanx  retracted  on  the  ulnar  (wfaich  from  the  prone 
state  of  the  foot  is  the  outer)  side  of  the  second  phalanx. 
This  state  of  retraction  is  constantly  maintained,  except 
when  overcome  by  an  extending  force,  by  means  of  elastic 
ligaments,  two  of  which  have  bristles  placed  beneath  them 
in  the  preparation.  The  principal  one  arises  from  the  outer 
side  and  djstal  extremity  of  tbe  second  phalanx,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  superior  angle  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  second 
arises  from  the  outer  side  and  proximal  end  of  the  second 
phalanx,  and  passes  obliquely  to  be  inserted  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  third,  which  arises 
from  the  inner  side  and  proximal  extremity  of  the  second 
phalanx,  is  inserted  at  the  same  point  as  the  preceding. 
The  tendon  of  the  flexor  proftindus  perforans,  which  is  the 
antagonist  of  the  ligaments,  has  been  divided.  No.  287  A 
is  a  toe  from  the  le^  fore  foot  of  a  young  honess,  with  the 
last  phalanx  drawn  out,  as  in  the  action  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus. The  same  ligaments  are  shown  as  in  the  preced- 
ing preparation,  together  with  the  insertion  of  the  flexor 
and  extensor  tendons.  In  order  to  produce  the  full  effect 
of  drawing  out  the  olaw,  a  corresponding  action  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscle  is  necessary  to  support  and  fix  the  second 
phalanx ;  by  its  ultimate  insertion  in  the  terminal  phalanx, 
it  serves  also  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  actions  of  the 
flexor  muscle.  A  bristle  is  placed  beneath  that  part  of  tbe 
extensor  tendon  which  passes  under  one  of  the  elastic  liga- 
ments to  he  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  im- 
mediately above  the  articulation.  In  both  preparations  la- 
teral processes  of  tendon  may  be  observed  going  to  the 
under  part  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  which  are  partly  in- 
serted there,  and  partly  lost  in  the  integument :  they  are 
given  off  from  the  extensor  tendon  as  it  passes  over  the 
proximate  phalanx,  and  are  joined  by  ligamentous  fibres 
from  the  sides  of  the  same  phalanx.  No.  288  is  a  toe  from 
the  right  hind  foot  of  a  lion,  with  the  last  phalanx  drawn 
out,  and  the  elastic  ligaments  put  on  the  stretch.  As  the 
phalanges  of  the  hind  foot  are  retracted  in  a  different  direc- 
tion to  those  of  the  fore  foot,  i.  e.  directly  upon  and  not  by 
the  side  of  the  second  phalanx,  the  elastic  ligaments  are 
differently  disposed,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this  with 
'.be  preceding  preparation.  The  outer  ligament  is  of  a  flat- 
tened triangular  form ;  it  arises  from  the  whole  outer  side 
of  the  middle  phalanx,  is  strongest  at  the  anterior  margin, 
and  is  insertea  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  lost  phalanx : 
tbe  inner  ligament  is  of  a  rounded  form,  arises  from  the 
inner  side  and  distal  end  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  also 
inserted  at  the  superior  angle  of  tbe  last  phalanx,  whidi  ii 
necessarily  drawn  back  in  the  diagonal  of  tbt  dutia  final. 


No.  288  A  is  the  innermost  toe  or  poUax  of  tbs  right  fora 
fiiot  of  a  young  Uoness,  exhibiting  a  dispontisn  of  the 
elastic  ligaments  and  mode  of  retraction  simtlii  to  tbe  toei 
of  tbe  hind  foot ;  but  here  the  inner  ligament  is  (tf  tbe  flat* 
tened  triangular  form,  and  the  outer  one  ronided.  The 
latter  passes  between  a  division  in  the  extensor  tendon 
one  part  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  last  pbalsnr 
just  above  tbe  articulation;  the  other  part  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  tbe  phalanx,  and  into  the  integumenL 
(.Catalogue,  Phytiological  SertM,  Gallery,  vol  i.,  p  7S.) 
*  It  seems  scarcely  necessary,'  adds  the  able  author  of 
foregoing  description,  '  to  allude  to  the  final  intention  of 
these  beautiful  structures,  which  are,  with  some  slight  mo- 
dificationa,  common  to  the  genus  Felit.   The  dawi  beinir  I 
thus  retracted  within  folds  of  the  integument,  sre  preKird  ! 
constantly  sharp,  and  ready  for  their  destined  tunctjou,  ' 
not  being  blunted  and  worn  away  in  tbe  ordinary  progret- 
sive  motions  of  tbe  animal ;  while  at  the  same  time, » soft  j 
parts  only  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground,  this  cir  I 
oumstance  contributes  to  the  noiseless  tread  of  the  feline 
tribe.'  ilbid.) 


Strnetan  ot  tha  BpfMritw  Ibr  nInetlBK  and  nUndlnt  th«  da«i  iki 
nl*,  u  cumpllflMl  tn  the  fan  ftxit  ud  kind  tool  of  tbm  tiom. 


The  elastic  ligaments  which  retain  the  lait  phalanx  and 
claw  in  a  state  of  retraction  are  not  tha  same  in  tbe  fin 
and  hind  foot. 

In  figure  1,  which  is  a  toe  firom  the  left  fore  foot  of  ■ 
young  lion,  represented  in  a  state  of  extension,  a  points 
to  the  two  elastic  ligaments ;  b,  tbe  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscle ;  e,  a  prooeu  of  inelastic  tendon ;  dr  the  tendoB  of 
the  flexor  muscle,  which  passes  over  Um  upper  extremity 
of  the  last  phalanx  at  e,  as  over  a  pulley,  and  thus  asstsu 
the  powerfm  action  of  that  muscle. 

In  figure  2,  a  toe  from  the  hinA  foot,  the  two  elastic  ligs- 
ments  (a)  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  an^  of 
tbe  last  phalanx,  and  draw  it  backwards  dneetly  upon, 
instead  of  by  tbe  side,  of  the  penultimate  phalanx:  cut 
process  of  lateral  melastie  tendon ;  and  a  tbe  tendoa  of 
the  flexor  proftindus,  which  is  strongly  strapped  down  br 
an  annular  ligament,  e. 

Tbe  claw  is  supported  on  the  last  phalanx,  which  u 
oi  a  TOT  pacnliar  torn.  Its  two  ]ioitio»  we  nuied  to 
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haA  oftw  at  nmxtj  ti^fat  kngles.  The  bow  of  the  claw  is 
weeifd  into  a  grooTe  in  the  l>ody  of  the  bone,  to  prevent 
its  beinr  piohM  backward*  in  the  violent  action  of  the 
paws.  The  two  parts  of  the  bone  form  a  species  of  book  or 
crotchet.  The  superi<»  end  of  the  phalanx  in  this  state  of 
repoaeis  placed  almost  vertically;  while  ttu>  other  extre- 
mity lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  second.  The  articulation  is 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  portion,  and  the  flexor  ten- 
dona,  passing  over  the  upper  wt  of  the  bone,  are  strongly 
fixed  to  the  other  pwtion.  The  action  of  the  flexor  pro- 
AuHhia  eanaea  the  whde  bone  to  move  through  90*  round 
the  end  of  thaieoond  phalanx.  (Dr.'TVaiU.) 

^ving  laid  betee  nw  readw  the  mechanism  of  the  parts 
more  immediately  oonoenied  in  the  datura  of  the  prey  and 
the  separation  cn  its  flesh,  we  must  another  organ . 

whidi  in  the  oats  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
mere  tasta  and  d^lntition.  The  roi^aneasof  a  domestic 
cat's  tongue  is  faiwiar  to  every  one,  as  well  as  the  action 
of  Ikms  and  tigers  in  licking  the  bones  of  their  prey  in  order 
to  detadi  any  remnants  of  flesh  tWt  may  be  adhering 
thereto.  Una  is  effected  by  numerous  homy  papillsB,  whiw 
are  difliarently  arranged  in  difi!erent  species,  some  having 
ihem  in  straight  rows,  othm  in  alternate  lines ;  bat  in  all 
the  points  are  directed  backwards.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  (^Surgeons  are  jmparatioiu  well  illustrating 
the  structure  of  the  tongue  m  tnese  animab.   No.  1809 


Portioa  of  Uoa'»  Tougm.  ibowlag  tb*  horny  p^Ute. 
From  Uia  ipodmcn  in  the  Colla|«  of  Su^tont. 

exhibits  the  tongue  and  larynx  of  a  young  lion  uqected. 
The  tongue  is  of  considerable  length,  ia  oonsequenoe  of  the 
distaitre  at  which  the  lannx  and  os  hyouleB  an  placed 
bdttud  the  bcmy  palate.  The  toft  palate  is  of  a  proportional 
extant  AU  luU  part  <tf  the  tongue  which  oonaaponds  to 
the  soft  palate  is  smooth ;  as  it  advances  forwards  it  is , 
eorered  irith  large  aott  p^ulln  directed  backwards ;  then 
tbeiB  are  four  large  fossulate  papilles,  anterior  to  which  the 
simple  eonieal  pa^lls  continue  increaaing  in  sice  to  near 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  *  the  strong  cuticular  spines  with  which 
they  are  armed  have  been  removed,  showing  the  vascular 
secreting  surface  beneath.  With  the  larynx  there  are  pre- 
served the  thyroid  glands  and  part  of  the  wide  trachea. 
Na  151016  a  portion  of  the  cuticular  covering  of  the  smaller 
posterior  conical  papilla,  from  the  preceding  tongue. 
No.  151 1  shows  a  portion  of  the  cutioular  covering  of  the 
antmior  papillte  of  the  same  tongue.  At  the  fore  part  of 
the  base  of  each  of  the  larger  spines  may  be  observed  a 
group  of  small  guataUoy  pamUs.  lio.  1512  is  the  extremity 
of  cbe  tongue  of  a  lion,  with  the  outieular  cevenng  of  the 
paplllM  nmoivMl  from  one  side ;  and  No.  1513  is  we  ante- 
rior part  ot  the  tongue  a  lion,  with  the  cuticular  and  spiny 
covering  of  ^e  papilliB  preserved.  (Caiaiogue,  Phytido- 
fical  BrriM,  GaUery,  voL  iii.  part  L  p.  12.) 

Mr.  Owen  remuk^  that  in  the  cats  generally  the  con- 
.toxion  of  the  M  kyo^dat  to  the  cranium  is  not  by  a  long 
•laatie  ligament,  as  in  the  lion,  but  by  an  uninterrupted 
leriea  <tf  bmaa,  and  that  this  latter  structure  exists  in  the 
Che*tak  (Petit  jubata).   (ZooL  Proe.  16Z3.t 

This  leads  us  to  the  other 

DigetUv*  orgaiu.— In  the  cats  the  salivary  gUods  are 
smalC  a*  might  be  unacted  where  it  ean  hatdly  be  said 
thai  Tmmritirn  isaxemsed.  The  ttoaaeh  of  taa  lion  ia 
diraM*Wftitight«oatiMtMa  in  hi aiddkbiiito two J9M> 


tions.  Its  ooaSs,  parti<Hilariy  the  muscular  coat,  are  very 
strong,  as  in  most  of  the  Carmvora.  Blumenbach  ob- 
serves, that  in  most  camivwous  quadrupeds,  particularly 
those  of  a  rapacious  nature,  the  stomach  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  human  subject 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  notes,  remarks,  that  the  food  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  approachii^  in  its  constituent  elements 
more  nearly  to  those  of  the  animal  than  that  of  the  herbi- 
vorous tribe*,  IS  more  easily  reduced  into  the  state  which  u 
required  for  the  nottcishment  of  thebodyin  thefbrmor  than 
in  the  latter  case.  In  the  Carnivora,  tlie  stomach,  which  is 
of  a  cylindrical  finrn,  has  no  cul-de-sacs ;  the  casoplugua 
opens  at  its  anterior  extremis,  and  the  intestine  commenoes 
from  the  posterior,  so  that  every  thing  favours  a  quick  pass- 
age of  Uie  food,  which  receives  no  mastication,  and  is  re- 
tained a  very  short  time  in  the  stomach.  The  intestine  has 
no  valves,  is  small  in  diameter,  but  muscular,  and  the  whole 
canal,  when  compared  with  the  body,  is  extronely  short, 
being  as  3  or  5  to  I.  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  in  the  domestio 
cat  they  are  as  5  to  1,  but  in  the  wild  cat  they  are  onlv  aa 
3  to  1.  Some  of  the  Caraivora  have  no  ceecum,  ana  in 
those  that  have  this  appendage  it  is  constantly  small  and 
uniform  in  its  cavity.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  are  four  preparations,  Numbws  693  to  696  {Qal- 
iery),  both  iaolumvo,  showii^  the  stouetun  of  tike  intea- 
tinesofalioa.  No.  724  shows  the  termination  of  die  ilanm 
of  a  lion,  with  the  enoum  or  caput  edi  iqjeetad.  The 
easoum  is  umple,  resembling  that  or  the  Suricato  (i^mma 
tetradaetyla  of  Illiger),  With  itt  apex  similarly  ooeupiad  by 
a  duster  of  glands ;  the  terminal  orifice  of  the  ileum  ia  also 
of  a  circular  form,  but  it  is  situated  on  a  valvular  promi- 
nence in  the  large  intestine.  Nb.  730  is  the  injected  colon 
of  a  lion.  The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  very  strong, 
and  are  disposed  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
intestine,  which  conse<^U£aitly  is  not  drawn  up  into  saoeuli. 
The  lining  membrane  is  smooth,  and  is  tlirown  into  ziz-sag 
ruga).  No.  736  is  a  portion  of  the  rectum  of  a  lioness, 
showing  the  strong  round  &sciculi  of  longitudinal  fibres 
forming  the  outer  stratum  of  the  muscular  coat,  part  of 
whidi  has  been  turned  down  to  show  the  inner  dreulac 
flbrea.  The  intestinal  glands  of  the  ilenm  bi  the  lion  an 
shown  1^  No.  757.  No.  806  shows  the  liver  of  the  domestic 
cat,  and  its  subdivision,  aa  in  all  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
into  a  great  number  of  lobes.  The  second  lobe  from  the 
left  side,  or  cystic  lobe,  is  deeply  cleft  for  the  insertion  of 
the  suspensory  ligament;  to  the  right  of  this  cl^  it  is  per- 
forated for  the  lodgement  of  the  gall-bladder.  No.  807  u 
the  CTstic  lobe  of  the  same  species,  showing  that  the  g<dl- 
bladder  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  substance  of  the 
large  lobe.  (CaialogM,  Gallery,  Phyt.  Seriet,  vol.  L) 
Blumenbach  remarks  tliat  the  ductus  oholedochus  forms  a 
pouch  between  the  coats  of  the  intestine  for  receiving  the 
pancreatic  duet  in  the  cat.  No.  821  in  the  Museum  of  the 
CoU^  of  Surgoons  displays  a  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
niXh  the  tanuination  of  Uie  hepado  and  pancreatie  dnota 
of  a  lion.  A  black  brnde  is  passed  into  the  ductus  oom- 
munis  ohoMoehus,  and  a  wMto  one  into  the  pancreatic  duot ; 
the  mucus  coat  of  the  intestine  ia  laid  open  to  show  thrir 
junction.  Hie  orifice  of  a  distinct  panereatic  dact  is  pre- 
served. No.  887  ia  the  spleen,  with  a  po^°  of  the  duo- 
denum and  pancreas  of  a  domestic  cat.  The  spleen  is  of  an 
elongated  trihedral  form,  attached  to  the  stomach  by  a  du- 
plieature  of  peritoneum  inclosing  its  vessels :  Hob  duplica- 
ture  passes  off  from  the  angle  fbnnad  by  the  tfro  lesser 
sides.  The  splenic  vein  is  seen  passing  from  the  spleen 
along  the  pancreas,  which  extends  from  it  to  IbA  duode- 
num. No.  840  exhibite  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  great  mnentum  of  a  small  oamiTorotts  ani- 
mal, ^iparently  of  a  cat  The  parts  faare  been  iiyaetad, 
and  show  remarkably  well  the  pnnapal  peeuliaritaes  in  the 
form  and  disposition  of  these  parts  as  they  exist  ia  the 
feline  tribe.  A  part  of  the  tBsopha^  has  been  inverted, 
to  show  the  transverse  mgn  of  its  linmg  membrane,  near  its 
termination.  The  stomach  exhibits  the  broad  dilated  car- 
diac and  the  nanow  tubular  pyloric  divisions,  which  are 
acutely  bent  upon  each  other ;  in  the  duodenum  may  be 
observed  its  r^ular  extended  curve,  and  ite  broad  mesen- 
tery, 1^  wltich  much  greater  freedom  of  motion  is  allowed 
to  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  than  in  the  human 
subject.  The  small  omentum  is  seen  attached,  not  in  a  re 
gttUr  line  along  the  leasw  aich  of  the  stomach,  but  ad- 
vaaoing  in  an  irr^ular  seoUoped  mannei/^im^ttufenar 
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poitwior  to  the  lesser  curvature.  The  great  omentum  an- 
teriorly is  continued  from  the  greater  arch  of  the  ntomach, 
from  the  left  end  of  which  it  is  continued  dovn  the  spleen, 
and  posteriorly  along  the  panoreas,  which  is  thna  seen  to 
have  an  entire  investment  of  peritoneum :  from  the  pan- 
creas it  extends  to  the  pylorus,  where  it  becomes  oonti- 
nnous  with  the  anterior  layer,  completing  the  circle,  and 
leaving  a  large  aperture  behind  the  lesser  arch  of  the  sto- 
mach,  which  lea^  into  the  omental  cavity  analogous  to  the 
ibramen  Winslowi.  The  form  of  the  pancreas  and  its  divi- 
sion into  the  transverse  or  greater  lobe  and  the  circular  or 
duodenal  lobe  are  well  shown,  and  also  the  fbrm  and  situa- 
tion of  the  spleen.  {.Catalogue,  Gall.,  Htyt.  Series,  vol.  i.) 

Organ  t^the  Voice. — The  terrific  roar  with  which  the 
laiger  animals  of  tiiiis  family  rush  on  their  prey  is  well 
known,  and  well  calculated  to  paralyze  the  nervous  system 
of  the  victim  with  fear.  Stealii^  on  the  viotim  with 
noisdeu  tread  till  eouobed  within  the  proper  distance  tac 
tbnr  spring,  these  destn^m  leap  on  it  with  a  horrid  sound 
whidi  adutea  its  ear  in  the  same  moment  almost  that  it 
fcela  the  blow  of  the  deadly  talons  and  the  murderous  gripe 
of  the  teeth.  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  of  a  lion,  the 
l^e  size  of  the  vocal  organ,  and  the  rounded  contour  of 
tiie  epiglottis,  may  he  seen  in  preparation  No.  1172  {Gal- 
lery) of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
From  the  narrowness  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  anteriorly, 
there. is  a  considerable  interval  at  that  part  between  the 
thyro'id  and  cricoid  cartilages,  a  structure  which,  as  the 
GataJt^e  tells  us,  obtains  in  all  the  feline  animals. 
No.  1 129  consists  of  the  heart  and  lungs  of  a  kitten,  and 
shovrs  principally  the  subdivision  of  the  lungs  ii^  many 
lobes,  and  more  especially  the  small  aaygoa  lobe  of  the 
right  lung,  flUing  up  the  space  which  intervenes  between 
tiie  heart  and  diaphragm  in  this  and  most  other  quadrupeds. 
Vicq-D'Acyr  and  Blumenbach  notice  the  two  deucate  mem- 
branes lying  under  the  ligamenta  glottidis  of  the  cat,  which 
probably  cause  the  purring  noise  peculiar  to  it. 

Urinary  and  Genital  X)rgan». — *  The  structure  of  the 
kidney  in  Mammalia,*  observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  notes 
to  Blumenbach's  *  Comparative  Anatomy,' '  displays  two  very 
opposite  varieties,  which  may  be  called  the  simple  and  the 
eonfrlomerfUed  kidneys.  In  the  former  there  is  a  single 
papQla,  which  is  surrounded  by  en  exterior  crust  of  the 
cortical  substance.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the/ef  and  in 
some  other  animals,  as  many  rodentia*  '  In  some  animals,' 
says  John  Hunter,  'the  kidney  is  a  very  oblong  body,  ,ex- 
tending  in  length  for  a  oonsiderable  wajr.  and  very  narrow, 
as  in  a(Hne  fish,  while  in  othw  animals  it  it  almost  globular, 
BB  in  the  leopard.  *  *  *  In  the  lion  kind,  eat  aind,  as 
also  in  the  fayvna,  we  And  that  perhaps  ono^half  of  the 
yt&oi  get  on  tlie  external  surface,  and  are  either  strongly 
attached  to  or  pass  in  a  doubling  of  the  capsule  of  ue 
kidney,  and  Uien  pass  along  like  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater, 
aftwwards  joining  the  trunks  from  the  inside  just  as  they 
pass  out.  *  *  *  The  veins  of  the  kidnen  have  in  general 
nothing  particular  respecting  them.  They  in  common 
attend  the  arteries,  or  at  leMt  ramify  similarly  to  the  ar- 
teries, excepting  in  the  lion  and  cat  kind,  as  also  in  the 
hysna,  where  some  of  the  veins  ramifjr  on  the  surface, 
while  the  others  are  attending  the  arteries.'  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  some 
beautiM  preparations  illustrative  of  the  kidneys,  See.,  of 
iheF^^:  they  are  numbered  1200  to  1205  both  inclu- 
sive, 1218  to  1221  both  meltisive,  and  1284  (GWfery). 

numenbaoh  observes  that  in  some' species  of  the  eat 
Kind  thtf  glans  is  covered  with  retroverted  pi^illn,  which, 
as  these  animals  have  no  vesiculas  senunales.  may  enable 
the  male  to  hold  the  fenule  longer  in  his  embraces.  Most 
of  the  cats  are  retronungent,  but  not,  as  has  been  so  often 
and  erroneously  repeated  firam  the  time  of  Aristotle,  retro' 
oopulant  ' 

Brain,  Nervous  System,  and  Senses. — Blumenbach  ob- 
serves that  the  bony  tentorium  cerebeUi  constitutes  in  most 
species  of  the  eat  kind  an  uniform  bony  partition  which 
leaves  a  quadrangular  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cranium.  In  the  cat  the  brain  forms  ^  of  the  body,  the 
proportion  of  the  vreight  (tf  the  oerebellum  to  the  cerelNTUm 
.s  as  1  to  6,  and  the  breadth  of  the  medulla  oblongata  after 
the  pons  varolii  is  to  that  of  the  brain  as  8  to  22.  In  the 
Museum  of  tiie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  132'>, 
(Qaltery)  is  the  brain  of  a  tiger.  The  pia  mater  has  been 
removed  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  showii^  the  trans- 
wte  tract  of  medullary  matter  posterior  to  Uw  tuber  an- 


nulare, called  corpctt  irapexo&leyin;  this  is  traversed  hj 
the  corpora  pyramidalia.  The  development  of  the  cerebma 
is  sudi  as  not  only  to  cover  the  opCie  lobes  or  bigeminal 
bodies,  but  also  the  ulterior  half  m  the  cerebellam  itself; 
and  the  surfkoe  of  the  cerebrum  is  augmenl«d  convo- 
lutions, of  which  one  is  analt^us  to  the  single  oonvolution 
in  the  agouti,  and  extends  parulel  with  the  fissure  dividing 
the  hemispheres;  a  second  runsiparallel  with  and  extoual 
to  the  preceding;  a  transverse  one  {mceeding  from  the 
mesial  fissure  marks  off  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
anterior  lobes,  which,  ti^ether  with  the  lateral  regions  of 
the  hemispheres,  are  traversed  by  other  anfractuosities. 
No.  1325  is  the  brain  of  a  lion,  closely  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding in  general  fbrm  and  disposition  of  the  convolutions. 
No.  1326  is  the  brain  and  part  of  the  spinal  chord  of  a 
young  lion,  with  the  vrasels  of  the  jpia  mtfter  minutely  in- 
jected. The  1^  lateral  ventride  is  aqiiosad,  showing  the 
ptt  hijiqwcamm  and  the  dioroid.  plexus.  The  Jfonrtii  ven- 
triole  is  also  uud  open,  and  contains  »  similar  idexus  of 
minute  arteries;  BnstleB  are  inserted  into  the  m>Uow  ol- 
fiwtoiT  and  the  optic  nerves,  and  blai;k  threads  are  tied 
round  the  origins  of  the  remaining  cerebral  nerves  of  the 
right  side.  A  small  quill  is  jphu^  in  the  inflindibulum ; 
but  the  pltuitaiy  ^and,  which  may  be  seen  in  both  the 
precedmg  specimens  is  here  removed.  The  union  of  the 
vertebral  arteries  to  form  the  basilar .  artery,  the  great 
length  of  that  vessel,  and  its  division  to  join  with  the  in- 
ternal carotids  in  the  formation  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  are 
well  displayed.  No.  1326  is  a  portion  of  the  basis  of  the 
brain  of  a  lion,  prepared  to  show  the  form  and  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  bigeminal  bodies  or  optic  tubercles ;  of  these, 
the  posterior,  though  smaller  in  lonettudinal  diametar,  are 
broader,  and  rise  above  the  level  of  the  antariw  pair.  Nik 
1372  and  No.  1373  fro  two  highly  interestingpreparations 
of  ihe  spinal  chord  and  canib  equina  of  the  lion.  (CoAi- 
togue,  vol.  iiiO 

Tatte  and  Touc^— For  illustrations  of  the  f«mMr  sense 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  descriptions  of  the  preparations, 
Nos.  1509  to  1513,  both  inclusive,  above  given.  Ilie  latt^ 
sense  presents  nothii^  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
cats;  the  whiskers  indeed  are  provided  with  very  large 
nerves,  and  may  be  serviceable  in  warning  the  animal  in 
certain  situations  where  they  come  in  contact  with  any 
object. 

Sm^l. — Blumenbach  enumerates  the  cat  kind  among 
the  animals  remarkable  for  their  acuteness  in  the  sense  of 
smelling,  and  as  afibrding  examples  of  a  very  complicated 
formation  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  both  in  r^ard  to  the 
degant  structure  of  its  eribriform  lamdla,  and  to  the 
wonderful  convolutions  of  its  turbinated  portiona,  which 
procure  as  large  a  surfoce  as  posuble  vritfain  the  confined 
space  of  the  nasal  cavity,  for  the  application  of  the  Schnei- 
dorian  membrane.  The  eonchtB  nariwn  ittferiorts  are  also 
much  convoluted.  There  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  O^lege 
of  Surgeons  (Gallery)  a  preparation  (No.  1 S52)  of  a  lon- 
gitudinal vertical  section  of  the  head  of  a  leofMud,  sbovrin;; 
the  turbiimted  bones  of  the  left  side  in  situ  ;  and  another. 
No.  1553,  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  side  of  the  head 
of  a  young  lion,  showing  the  ossa  turbinate  tra  situ  also. 
The  following  luminous  description  of  the  latter  is  gi^en  in 
the  Catalogue.  {Physiological  Series,  vol.  iii.)  The  su- 
perior bone  is  of  a  conical  rom.  extending  along  the  wbdo 
of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity,  vri^  its  base  <^pout0  to  tbs 
fVootal  sinus  (which  is  here  e^qmaed),  and  its  ap«x  tenu' 
nating  above  the  anterior  extremilr  of  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone.  It  presents  a  smooth  or  uniform  snrftew 
towards  the  naaal  cavity,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  weceding 
specimen ;  but  the  lamella  formii^  this  sur&ce  has  been 
partially  removed,  showii^  the  sulgaeent  laradla,  which  is 
folded  longitudinaUy :  tbe  more  complicated  disposition  of 
the  exterior  lamella  of  the  same  bone  is  exhibited  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tbe  preparation,  where  the  sur&ce  for  tbe 
extension  of  the  olfoctory  membrane  is  augmented  by  a 
series  of  deep  arched  folds,  having  their  convexity  upwaids. 
Tbe  middle  turbinated  bone  is  also  of  a  pyramiiUl  form,  its 
brosd  basis  being  applied  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  tbe 
ethmoid  bone,  and  its  apex  extending  between  those  of  the 
other  two  turbinated  bones,  but  not  reaehingso  fkr  forwards- 
The  nasal  or  mesial  surfoce  of  this  bone  is  conplicnied  1^ 
numerous  deqi  furrows,  two  of  whidi  extend  longitudinally, 
parallel  with  Ihe  sopoior  margin  of  the  bma,  while  the 
others  miUalB  in  an  irregular  mMuier  fhnn  tbei  toiaer  point 
of  attachment  The  iii|(nlcni7A>n@^^m  «  Iw 
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eomplieatad  and  atemiTe.  The  iatenov  and  anteiinr  tui^ 
binated  bone  is  of  an  elongated  fimn,  and  oontractod  at  both 
extremities.  Its  posterior  and  inferior  extremiQr  is  at- 
tached to  the  outer  parietes  of  the  nasal  passage,  below  the 
middle  of  the  turbinated  bone:  from  this  point  it  extends 
obliquely  upwards,  enlarging  as  it  crosses  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  tho  middle  bone,  and  then  diminishing  in  size  to 
its  anterira'  and  superior  attachment  behind  this  external 
nostril :  from  its  position  therefore  the  odorous  particles  in 
inspiration  must  first  impinge  upon  this  hone.  Its  nasal 
Bunace  is  pretty  uniform,  presenting  only  one  curved 

goove,  parallel  with  and  near  to'  the  lower  nuu^in  of  the 
in  thii  reapeot  differing  videljr  from  the  lover  tnrhi* 
nated  bone  in  the  hare :  its  exterior  mirfiwe  ii  similarly 
oharaoterixed.  In  the  preparation  the  outer  lamella  has 
been  cut  away  to  show  tl^  subjacent  fold.  The  whole 
being  minutely  iiuected,  the  vascularity  of  the  wtuitary 
membrane  extended  over  this  vast  and  complicated  surftice 
IS  well  displayed.  The  pituitary  membrane  is  evidently 
thickest  and  most  vascular  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavity, 
whore  it  must  receive  the  first  impression  of  the  external 
air.  A  portion  of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  reflected  from 
the'  base  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  showing  the  fibres 
of  the  ol&ctory  nerves  spreading  over  it  In  No.  1 554  (the 
opposite  section  of  the  same  hew)  and  No.  1555  (the  inter- 
mediate section)  tins  part  of  the  organiiation  it  still  flirther 
illustrated. 

Hearing.— Tiat  sense  is  acute  in  moat  of  the  cats.  Iliere 
is,  in  the  greater  number  of  mammifbrona  quadrupeds,  con- 
nected wnh  the  tympanum  another  cavity  which  Blumen- 
bach  compares,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  bony 
oi^n  that  contains  it,  to  the  mastoid  cells  in  the  temporal 
bone  of  man.  In  sevet^  animals  (and  the  cat  is  one  of 
them)  this  organ  is  a  mere  bony  cavi^.  The  ostiada  audi- 
tus,  considering  the  lentiadta  as  only  a  process  of  the  incut, 
are  three,  as  in  the  human  subject.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a  preparation  (No.  1600,  Oallery) 
of  a  section  of  the  cranium  of  a  young  lion,  including  the 
organ  of  hearing  of  the  left  side.  A  part  of  the  meatus  is 
preserved  with  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  is  laid  open,  showing  the  convexity  of  the 
membrane  turned  towaxds  it,  as  in  most  mammalia.  {Cata- 
loguet  ToL  ilL) 

Sk^A/.— TUs  sense  is  aonte  In  the  B^ida,  and  they  have 
the  nictitating  membrane  vwy  large  and  moveable.  The 
pigment,  as  for  as  is  known,  is,  generalljr  speaking,  of  two 
coioiirs,  and  the  anterior  perforation  of  the  iris  is  formed  of  two 
sclents  of  large  circles  joined,  giving  it  a  long  and  a  short 
axis,  the  long  axis  being  vertical.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  (No.  1710,  Gallery)  is  the  eye  of  a 
lion  minutely  injected  b^  the  ciliary  arteries,  and  the  scle- 
rotic coat  transversely  divided,  and  reflected  from  the  cho- 
roid,  to  show  the  vaacularihr  of  that  tunic.  No.  1 730  is  a 
preparation  of  the  eye  of  a  lion,  showing  the  broad  patch  of 
tapetum  lucidum  below  and  also  a  little  above  the  inser- 
ti(m  of  the  optio  nerve,  ^wsueeeedingnnmbers  toNo.  1733 
inelnsiv4  an  alio  tUustzative  of  this  part  of  the  organisation 
in  the  lion  and  the  letward.  John  Hunter,  Obtervatioiu 
Off  eertmn  porta  <if  ihB  Animal  (Ecmomy,  Snd.  edit, 
p.  243)  remarks,  that  when  the  pigmentum  is  of  more  than 
one  colour  in  the  same  eye,  the  Ughter  portion  is  always 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon 
with  the  circular  arch  upwards  ;  the  straight  line  or  diame- 
ter passing  almost  horizontally  across  the  lower  edge  of  the 
optic  nerve,  so  that  the  end  of  the  nerve  is  within  this 
lighter-coloured  part,  which  makes  a  kind  of  semicircular 
sweep  above  it :  and  he  observes  that  the  shape  is  peculiar 
to  the  cat,  lion,  d(^,  and  most  of  the  carnivorous  tribe.  Mr. 
Owen  observes  that  ^the  Cheetah  has  the  circular  pupil  of 
the  Lion,  Tiger,  LtmpartU  and  Jaguar.  (Zool  Proc.,  1833.) 

Natural  Histost. 

The  osteolt^  of  the  Fblidx  presents  litUe  fi>r  the  dis- 
tinction of  species,  except  size,  and  in  no  animals  does  spe- 
cific character  depend  upon  size  and  colour  more  entirely 
than  it  does  in  this  fitmily.  There  are  indeed  difiierences : 
luch,  for  instance,  as  that  pointed  out  by  Mr-  Owen  between 
the  skull  of  the  lion  and  that  of  the  tiger ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  skeleton  of  a  cat  is  very  nearly  the  miniature  re* 
presentation  of  Uiat  of  a  lion  ob  a  tiger.  We  accordingly 
find  that  the  disposition  of  many  leading  zoologists  has  been 
(o  bring  all  the  numerous  speoiea  under  one  genua.  Lin- 
BMui  arrmges  them  under  FeUt,  the  third  itenus  of  his 


order  Ferte,  plaeu^  them  between  the  dogi  Cams)  and 
Vioerra.  IlUger  assigns  to  them  a  position  in  his  qrdbtr 
Falculata,  with  the  tiue  Sangtdnaria.  Cuvier  places  them 
under  the  name  of  Leu  Cmta  iPeli*,  Linn.)  among  his 
Carnivore*,  the  thiid  family  of  his  Camatsien,  between  tho 
Hytenas  and  the  Seai*.  Temminck  regards  the  genus  FeUti 
as  an  indivisible  group  zootogically,but  separates  them  into 
two  sections,  the  first  comprising  those  which  are  found  in 
the  Old  0>ntinent  and  its  Archipelagos,  eighteen  species  in 
number ;  the  second  those  which  ooour  in  the  New  World, 
of  which  he  enumwates  nine  speoiea.  C.  L.  Bonaparte 
prince  of  Musignano,  admits  into  his  &mily  FeUna  the 
genera  JVotcfat,  BuiOia,  aai  Prvmodimt  a  very  question- 
wle  admission.  I^.  Leaoh  gives  the  Liim»  a  generic  dis* 
tinotion  with  the  name  of  Leo.  The  Lvnxet  are  separated 
as  a  genus  by  Mr.  Crray,  under  the  title  of  Lynt^iu;  and 
the  Hunting  Leopard,  Felie  Jubata,  is  characterized,  gene- 
rieally  by  W^ler  as  Cmailurue.  The  whole  &mily  may  be 
popularly  divided  into  Lions,  Tigbrb,  Lkopabds,  LYmcns, 
and  Wild  Cata.  or  Catt  properly  so  called,  the  two  latter 
terms  being  more  particidarly  applicable  to  the  smaller 
forms.  Under  the  first  fbur  titles  will  he  found  in  this 
work  the  notices  of  those  subdivisions,  and  ve  shall  in 
th«  present  article  treat  spadaUy  of  the  latter  nbdiviaiai 
only, 

ueogrc^hical  Distribution  qf  the  Filidee. — The  form  is 
widely  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  reaches  its 
most  powerful  development  in  the  warmer  cUmitei.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  Nov  Holland  and  the  idandi  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  species  are  flmnd  in  envy  part  of  the 
world,  excepting  the  arctic  regioiis ;  and  some  extend  fiu 
beyond  the  limits  of  moderate  temperature  and  even  into 
districts  where  tiie  severity  of  the  cold  is  almost  arctic 
No  species  has  yet  been  diaoovend  oommcm  to  thaOld  and 
Now  World. 

Cats. 

Among  the  smaller  species  of  the  great  feline  &mily 
our  attention  is  naturally  first  directed  towards  that  domea- 
tic  animal  which  is  found  in  almost  every  house.  *  In  this 
case,*  says  the  author  of  tiiat  intereating  Uttle  hook  TA« 
Menageries  (Lond.  |2mo.  1830),  *  unlike  that  of  the  doK 
there  h  nodonbt  wUoh  is  Uie  original  headof  thedometti- 
catodatoek.  The  wild  cat  of  the  European  fbrests  is  the  tame 
eat  of  the  European  houses  ;  the  tame  cat  would  become  wild 
if  turned  into  the  woods;  the  wild  cat  at  some  |>OTiod  has  been 
domesticated,  and  its  species  has  been  established  in  almost 
eveiy  fsmiljr  of  the  Old  and  New  Continent'  There  is 
good  authority  for  this  assertion ;  but  the  origin  of  the  do- 
mestic cat  has  been  attributed  to  a  very  different  source, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  zoologists  who  even  bow  hdd 
that  the  parent  stoek  of  that  uaeAd  animal  is  still  nndis- 
covered. 

Riijppell  dm>ing  his  first  travel^  in  Nubia  discovered  a 
cat  {Kleinpfotwe  Katte,  FsH*  mamculata)  of  the  size  of  a 
middle-sized  £nnaBtio  eat,  and  one-third  smaller  thaa 
the  European  wild  eat  (A^  Gate*  /erut.  Linn.).  All 
the  proportions  cf  tho  limbs  were  on  a  smaUar  acale,  with 
the  exi^tiott  of  the  tail,  which  ia  longer  in 
lata.  The  woolly  or  ground  hair  is  in  general  of  a  dir^ 
ochreous,  darker  on  the  back  and  posterior  parts,  and  be- 
coming gradually  lighter  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts : 
longer  hair  of  a  swartbv  dirly  white,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  the  animal  is  grevish-yellow.  Skin  of  the  edges  of  the 
lips  and  of  the  nose  bare  and  black.  Beard  and  bristles 
the  eyebrows  shining  white,  brown  at  the  roots ;  edges  of 
eyelids  black ;  iris  faring  yellow.  From  the  inner  comer 
near  the  eye  there  is  a  duk-brown  streak  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  nose,  and  there  is  a  white  streak  as  ikr  up 
as  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows ;  between  these  two  streaks  i* 
another  greyish  one  extending  on  the  forehead  by  the  side 
of  the  ears  and  uud^  the  ^es.  Ootnde  ct  the  ean4my. 
inside  white  uaA  without  tufts  of  hair.  Bight  slender  black 
undulating  lines  ariaeon  the  ftirehead,  run  sdcmg  the  occiput, 
and  are  lost  in  ^e  upper  part  of  the  neck.  Cheeks,  throat 
and  anterior  part  of  the  neck  shining  white.  Two  oehreous- 
yellow  lines  spring,  the  one  from  Uie  outer  comer  of  the 
eye,  tbe  other  from  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  meet  both 
together  under  the  ear ;  and  two  rings  of  the  same  colour 
encircle  the  white  neck :  below  the  rings  there  are  spots  of 
ochreous  yellow.  Cheat  and  belly  dirty  white  with  similar 
spots  or  semicircular  lines.  A  dark  streak  along  the  back 
becomes  hghter  as  it  rises  avn  the  ehouldat^^o^^^ 
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the  proM.  This  itnak  in  gradually  lost  on  the  upper  rart 
of  the  tail  Him  lomr  nr&oe  of  which  is  white-yellow.  The 
tall  i»  almost  vS  an  equal  thickness,  rather  slender,  and 
'  with  two  dark  rings  at  its  point.  The  extremities,  which 
have  lest  hair  in  proportion  on  the  outer  side,  are  of  the 
general  ooloor,  with  besides  Ave  or  six  blackish  samicircu- 
hu*  bwods  on  the  fore-l^s,  and  six  distinct  dark  cross  streaks 
on  the  hind-legs.  The  innor  sides  are  lighter  in  colour, 
"itb  two  black  spots  or  streaks  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Ibre-legB,  and  the  hind  extremities  show  the  orass  streaks 
winding  around  ihe  thighs  towards  the  inside.  Foot,  soles, 
hind  puts  of  ankles,  and  wris(s  shinii^  black.  Length  two 
feet  five  inches,  the  tail  being  about  nine :  height  at  the 
shoulder  about  9#  inches.  The  description  was  taken  from 
an  and  ibmale.  IS.  Rup^ll,  who  fotmd  this  cat  west  of 
the  Nile,  near  Ambukol,  id  rooky  and  bushy  regions,  is  of 
opinion  that  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  descended 
m>m  the  domestw  oat  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  now  to  be 
traood  in  ^e  cat-mummies  and  their  representations  on  the 
monuments  of  Thebes.  In  the  '  Description  de  I'Egypte, 
Hypog^es  de  Thebes,*  vol.  ii.  pi.  45,  No.  14,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  cat.  PI.  51.  No.  3,  shows  a  cat's  mummy, 
and  pi.  54,  No.  7,  the  skeleton  of  a  cat's  mummy  which 
in  size  of  body,  form  of  head,  and  length  of  tail  accords  per- 
fectly with  Felit  mamculaia.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  this  domestic  cat  might  not  have  been  transferred 
or  bequeathed  to  the  contemporary  civilized  Europeans  by 
theBgyptians;  and  the  superintendents  of  the  Frankfort 
oolleotkm  agree  tluU  the  general  facts  strongly  fovour  this 
opinioii  that  RUs  maniaMUa  is  the  type  our  domestic 
caL  U.  Tenuninok  concurs  in  opiiuon  with  M.  Riippell 
that  tliifl  Nubian  species  is  the  stock  from  which  it  sprang. 
Sir  William  Jardiae,  in  his  able  Natural  Hutory  qfuie  Fe- 
litue  (Nattiralist's  Library,  IfammtUiOt  vol.  it,  small  8vo, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1834X  atatea  that  the  opinion 
generally  accepted  before  this  by  moat  naturalists  was, 
uiat  the  wild  eat  of  Europe  was  the  original  stock;  but, 
he  adds,  that  alUiough,  since  the  introduction  of  our 
house  cat  to  this  country,  there  may  have  been  an  acci- 
dental cross  with  the  wild  native  species,  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  greater  numbers  will  at  once  show 
a  very  diflforent  form  from  that  exbibit»l  by  the  wild 
oftt;  the  moat  prominent  di^etioM  being  the  ahort- 
neM  of  the  Im  uul  shortneaa  and  thiekneas  of  the  tail  in 
the  latter.  'The  domeatio  cait,'  cmitinues  this  author, '  is 
the  only  one  of  this  race  which  \taa  been  generally  used  in 
the  eeonomy  of  man.  Some  of  the  othu  small  species  have 
shown  that  they  might  be  applied  to  similar  purposes;  and 
ve  have  aeen  tibat  ue  general  dinposition  of  this  &mily  will 
not  prevent  their  traimng.  Much  pains  would  have  been 
necaasary  to  effisct  this,  and  none  of  the  European  nations 
were  likely  to  have  attempted  it.  The  scarct^  of  cats  in 
Europe,  in  its  earlier  ages,  is  also  well  known,  and  in  the 
,<)nth  and  eleventh  centuries  a  good  mouser  brought  a  high 
price.  Although,  however,  our  o^iinion  coincidea  with 
that  of  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  and  we  think  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  superstition  of  the  antient  Sgyp- 
tiaas  for  having  domesticated  the  species  described  b^ 
lUippell,  ym  have  no  doubt  that  ainoe  ita  introduction  to  thu 
oonntrv,  and  more  partienlarly  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
there  1»b  been  oooasional  crossing  with  our  own  native 
speoieB,  and  that  the  results  of  these  crosses  have  been  kept 
in  our  houses.  We  have  seen  many  cats  \ery  ckisely  resem- 
bling the  wild  cat,  and  one  or  two  that  were  very  tame, 
whiofa  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it.  There  is 
perhaps  no  animal  that  so  soon  loses  its  cultivation,  and 
returns  apparently  to  a  state  completely  wild.  A  trifling 
neglect  of  |woper  feeding  or  attention  will  often  cause  them 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources ;  and  the  tasting  of 
some  wild  and  Uvin^  food,  will  tempt  them  to  seek  it  again, 
and  to  leave  their  civilized  home.  They  then  prowl  about 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  congeners,  erouehing  among 
oover.  and  careftill]^  conoealing  themselves  from  all  publi- 
ci^.  They  breed  id  the  woods  or  thickets,  and  support 
themselves  upon  birds  or  young  animals.  Few  extensive 
rabbit  warrens  want  two  or  three  depredators  of  this  kind, 
where  they  commit  great  havoc,  particularly  among  the 
young  in  summer.  They  sleep  and  repose  in  the  holes,  and 
are  often  taken  in  the  snares  set  for  their  prey.  I  once 
came  upon  a  cat  which  had  thus  left  her  home :  she  had 
newly  kittened  in  the  ridge  of  an  uncut  corn-field.  Upon 
appioacning  she  showed  every  disposition  to  defend  her 
progeny.  «m  beside  her  lay  dead  two  balf-giown  leverets.* 


Befiwe  we  ouit  this  part  of  Ae  sunjeot  wt  mnst  not  ferpt 
that  among  toe  tnimalg  seen  by  Ruppell  in  Kordfrfhn  ho 

discovered  a  new  small  species  of  est. 

Mr.  Bell  {Hiatory  qfBritiih  Quadrupedt,  Lond.  8vo.  1 837  j 
first  addresses  himself  to  the  question  whether  the  common 
wild  cat  is  the  original  from  which  all  our  domestic  cats  have 
sprui^,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  older  natural 
iats.  He  states  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  he 
observes,  the  general  conformation  of  the  two  animals  is 
considerably^  duferent,  especially  in  the  length  and  form  uf 
the  tail,  wluch  in  the  wild  cat  is  strong,  robust,  and  at  least 
as  large  towards  the  extremity,  as  at  the  base  and  middle, 
whilst  that  of  the  domestic  cat  tapers  towards  the  apex. 
The  fur  too  of  the  former,  ha  remarks,  is  t^ker  and 
longer ;  and  olUiough  the  colours  are  somewhat  like  those 
which  occur  la'  some  individuals  of  the  ordinary  species, 
there  are,  even  in  this  respect,  distinctions  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  essentially  specific ;  as,  tot 
instance,  the  termination  of  the  toil  in  a  black  tuft,  which 
invariably  marks  the  wild  cat.  To  these  distinctions  may 
be  added  the  difference  of  length  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
though  domestication  might  account  for  much  of  that. 

Bilt  to  return  to  Mr.  Bell.  With  regard  to  the  alleged 
crossing  between  the  wild  and  the  domestic  breeds,  *  it  is  not 
without  much  reflection  on  the  matter  that  he  has  come  to 
the  oondusiun  that  this  opinion  of  their  intermixture,  re- 

Cad  and  transmitted  from  one  to  another  till  it  hss 
me  an  uncontested  d<ffinia,  is  erroneous,  and  has  its 
foundation  in  mistaken  mots.'  Mr.  Bell  then  notice* 
Ruppell's  PeUg  numieuItUa  above  described,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  *  this  species,  to  which  the  high  authority' 
of  Ruppell  has  assigned  the  origin  of  our  house  cat,  u 
still  rarther  removed  from  it  in  essential  zoological  cha- 
racters than  even  the  British  wild  cat.  to  which  it  bad  been 
previously  so  generally  referred ;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  o. 
so  many  of  our  domesticated  animals,  we  have  yet  to  seek 
for  the  true  original  of  this  useful,  gentle,  and  el^ant 
animal.* 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  much  difficulty  in 
coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  Riippell,  Temminck,  and  Sir 
William  Jardine  upon  the  evidence  at  present  known.  It 
is  not  attempted  to  be  denied  that  the  Egyptians  had  a 
domestic  cat,  and  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  domestic  cat  of  the  Egn>tians  wss  identical  wiUi  Riis 
mamculata.  This  extraordinary  people,  whose  existence  is 
now  only  to  be  traced  in  their  wonderftil  and  enduring 
monuments,  were,  when  in  their  high  and  palmy  state,  the 
centre  of  civilization,  and  we  can  see  uo  reason  why  other 
nations,  who  borrowed  so  largely  ftom  them,  should  not 
have  also  received  thAir  domestic  cat  among  other  benefits 
of  civilization.  This  animal,  when  introduced,  would  he 
liable  to  all  the  usual  consequences  of  domestication  and  o. 
intermixture,  according  to  the  localities  of  the  various 
nations  who  obtained  it  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
domestic  cat,  from  whatever  source  derived,  should  not 
breed  with  the  wild  cat  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  believe 
that  it  has  so  bred 
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The  arguments  derived  from  the  diSeranoe  betveen  the 
lails  of  the  wild  cat,  of  the  domestic  cat,  and  of  Felii  ma 
aiculata,  ao  not  seem  to  us  to  carry  much  weight  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  effect  of  domestication  on  this 
organ  among  the  dogs,  which  gives  us  every  variety,  from 
the  well-clothed  tail  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  setter,  and 
tpanieU  to  that  of  the  greyhound,  which  ia  so  scantily  fur- 
nished as  to  owe  one  of  its  excellencies  to  being  '  tailed 
like  a  rat ;'  nay,  in  some  varieties,  that  long  tail  ia  reduced 
o  almost  no  tail  at  all.  Thete  are  also  tail-less  cats,  as 
Mr.  Bell  himself  notices. 

Still  the  doubt  thrown  on  the  question  by  a  loologist  of 
io  much  experience  and  skill  as  Mr.  Bell  is  deserving  of  the 
Bost  serious  consideration,  and  should  stimulate  those  who 
iiave  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  subject  upon  every 
>ccasion  offered  to  them. 

The  domestic  cat  is  Le  Chat  of  the  French,  Gaito  of  the 
[talians,  Gato  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Katze  of 
:he  Germans,  Cyperse  Kat  and  Huyshat  of  the  Dutch, 
Katta  of  the  Swedes,  Kat  of  the  Danes,  Cath  and  Our 
Cath*  of  the  antientBritish,  and  Felis  domestica,  seu  Cattu, 
if  Ray.  The  varieties,  as  in  all  cases  of  domestication,  are 
sndless :  among  the  most  noted  are  the  Tabby,  the  Tor- 
wseshell,  the  Chartreux,  which  ia  bluish,  and  the  Angora 
:at  with  its  long  silky  hair.  The  domestic  cat  is  but  too 
famouB  for  its  attainments  in  the  art  of  ingeniously  tor- 
[oentinK.  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  end  is  answered  by 
the  prolonged  agonies  of  fear  and  torture  which  the  poor 
mouse  is  made  to  undergo  before  it  receives  the  eoitp  de 
frace.  This  refined  cruelty  appears  to  be  confined  to  mice, 
roung  rats,  and  small  quadrupeds :  if  a  eat  strikes  down  a 
bird,  she  does  not  trifle  with  it,  but,  conscious  of  its  chances 
3f  escape,  bites  off  its  head  or  wounds  it  mortally  at  once. 

We  insert  the  following  from  Pennant,  though  it  has 
l>een  often  quoted,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  a 
period  so  distant  as  that  of  Hoicel,  who  died  in  the  year 
948,  after  a  re^  of  33  years  over  South  Wales  and  of 
eight  years  over  all  Wales,  but  also  on  account  of  the  re- 
flection at  the  end,  which  we  think  worthy  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  inquiring  whence  the  stock 
of  the  domestic  cat  was  derived.  '  Our  ancestors,'  says 
Pennant,  '  seem  to  have  had  a  high  sense  of  the  utility  of 
this  animal.  That  e^ccellent  prince,  Howel  Dda  or  Howel 
the  Goad,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him,  among  his  laws 
relating  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  animals  (Leges  WaUiee, 
p.  247,  248),  to  include  that  of  the  cat,  and  to  describe  the 
qualities  it  ought  to  have,  llie  price  of  a  kitling  before  it 
could  see  was  to  be  a  penny;  till  it  caught  a  mouse,  two- 
pence. It  was  required  besides  that  it  should  be  perfect  in 
its  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  be  a  good  mouser,  have 
the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse;  but  if  it  failed  in 
any  of  these  qusJities,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  b\iyer 
the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  stole  or  killed  the 
rat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a 
milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when 
poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail  (the  head  touching 
the  floor)  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip 
of  the  former.  This  last  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as 
being  an  evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  antient  manners,  but 
it  almost  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  cats  are  not  ab- 
origines of  these  islands,  or  known  to  the  earliest  in- 
habitants. The  large  prices  set  on  them  (if  we  consider 
the  high  value  of  specie  at  that  time)  and  the  ^eat  care 
taken  of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an  ammal  that 
multiplies  ao  fbst,  are  almost  certain  proofb  of  their  being 
little  known  at  that  period.'   (British  Zoology.) 

The  Wild  Cat  ia  Le  Chat  samage  of  the  French,  Gato 
montis  of  the  Spaniards,  Wilde  Katxe  and  Baumritter  of 
the  Germans,  vild  Kat  of  the  Danes,  Cath  goed  of  the 
antient  British,  Catus  sylvestris  of  Klein,  Fefis  Cattu  of 
UnniBus,  and  Petit  sylvatica  of  Merrett. 

Description. — Head  triangular,  strongly  marked;  ears 
rather  large,  long,  triangular,  and  pointed.  Body  strong, 
rather  more  robust  than  that  of  tbe  domestic  cat.  Tail 
of  equal  size  throughout  its  length,  or  rather  larger 
towards  the  extremity.  Fur  soft,  long,  and  thick ;  colour  of 
the  face  yellowish  gray,  with  a  band  of  black  spots  towards 
the  muzzle;  whiskers  yellowish  white;  forehead  brown; 

*  It  U  worthy  of  KRiATk  thtt  al]  thai*  namei  «r«  tha  u  th*  L^a 
c«fw.  whence  the  diiiilDiiti*M  Mfvfsimd  eat«ttM  juidthUU  lomrwhat  In  hvor 
or  ill  northarn  and  WMtoin  Eanipe  haviof  reealTml  tha  eai  throafth  Hainui 
Bi'Uiiitian.  Wc  urn  thni  brouflit  iwu«r  to  Egypt,  lu  pi«babw  ortjiia. 
QtMk  mrd  ttl^ot  (tAMfw)  !■  odd  on*,  ud  belpa  u  aothins,  betaw  iippft- 
•wttjmdaaBriptlwtMm. 
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head  gray,  marked  with  two  black  stnpes  passing  from  the 
eyes  over  and  behind  the  ears ;  back,  sides,  and  limbs  gisy, 
darker  on  the  back,  paler  on  the  sides;  with  a  hlacUib 
longitudinal  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  iin- 
merouft  paler  curved  ones  on  the  sides,  which  are  darker 
towards  the  back,  and  become  obsolete  tov^uds  the  belly, 
which  is  neariy  white.  Tail  annulated  with  light  grey  and 
black;  tip  of  the  latter  colour.  Feet  and  insides  of  the 
leg  yellowish  grey ;  soles  black,  at  least  in  the  male,  of 
which  sexTemminck  declares  it  to  be  a  peculiarity.  Colours 
of  the  female  paler,  and  markings  less  diatincL  Dimen* 
sions  difibring  greatly  according  to  the  statement  of  various 
naturalists.   Medium  size  of  full-grown  male : — 

FooL.Ib.  LlDaa, 

Length  of  head  and  body  .  .  1  '  10  0 
„  of  head  .  .  .  .038 
„  of  ears  .  .  .  .023 
„     of  tail      .        .       .  .0112 

Female  rather  smaller.  (Bell.) 

Temminck  gives  the  average  length  as  tnree  feet. 

Locality. — All  the  wooded  coxmtries  of  Europe,  Gfermaoy 
especially ;  Russia,  Hungary,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  Ne^l. 
The  animal  is  larger  in  cold  climates,  and  its  tut  is  there 
held  in  higher  estimation. 

In  Britain  it  was  formerly  plentiful,  and  was  a  beast  of 
ohace,  as  we  learn  from  Richard  the  Second's  charter  to  the 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him  permission  to  hunt  the 
hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  The  fur  in  those  days  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  of  much  value,  for  it  is  ordained  in 
Archbishop  Corboyl's  canons,  a.d.  1127,  that  no  abbess  or 
nun  should  use  more  costly  apparel  than  such  as  is  made 
of  lambs'  or  cats'  skins. 

The  wild  cat  is  now  rarely  found  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  its  num 
hers  are  very  much  reduced.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland  it  is  still  abundant. 

Among  the  foreign  wild  cats  may  be  enumerated  Felis 
Chaua,  Guld. ;  the  Mota  Jlahn  Manjur  or  Larger  Wild 
Cat  of  the  Hahrattas  (a  lynx) ;  and  FeUt  torquaha,  F. 
Cuv. ;  the  ZAon  Rahn  Manjur  or  Lester  Wild  Cat  of  the 
Mahrattaa ;  Felis  Moormensis,  the  Moorrm  Cat,  Hodgson, 
from  the  Moormi  Hills  in  NepSl  {Zool.  Proc.,  January, 
1824).  Rlif  plamceps.  Vigors  and  Horsfield,  departs  in 
many  points  from  tbe  true  cats,  and  approaches  Prionodon 
in  others.  Felis  Temminckii  of  the  same  zoologists,  which 
is  near  the  domestic  cat  in  size,  comes  nearer  in  fonn — it  is 
uniform  in  colour^to  the  true  Tiger  Cats,  which  wiH  be 
noticed  imder  the  article  on  Tiasas.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  Pelts  Caffiu,  a  specimen  of  which  is  to  be  seon  in 
the  South  African  Museum  (No.  28)  specimens  of  which 
have  been  met  with,  as  the  CJatalogue  informs  us,  in  what- 
ever direction  South  Africa  has  yet  been  explored.  '  It  ex- 
hibita  certain  fixed  peculiarities  which  unequivocally  con- 
stitute it  a  distinct  specitis  from  the  domestic  cat,  which  is 
occasionally  found  wild  in  the  colony,  and  with  which  the 
former  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  confounded.  It 
possesses  a  full  share  of  the  ferocity  of  the  feline  tribe ;  and 
oogi  which  have  once  had  a  specimen  of  its  pugnacious  wUI 
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and  power  show  a  considerable  degree  of  caution  in  «n- 
.ouotering  it  a  second  time.  It  is  frequently  found  in  such 
flats  as  ewmee  to  be  oovesed  with  long  grass  or  with  nino* 
derate  growth  of  biushwood;  and  when  distnxbad  by  the 
approach  of  men  or  dogs*  nnially  seeks  shelter  in  ^eketa, 
or  the  burrows  of  other  animala.  It  i^eys  upon  smaU  qua- 
drupeds end  birds,  and  is  an  especial  enemy  to  thoee  of  the 
latter  which  have  their  nests  upon  the  ground.'  (Catalogtu 
tif  South  Mutmn.t 

FoiaiL  Felidx. 
'  In  the  second  or  Miocene  period  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions we  have  hitherto  ibund  the  first  traces  of  large  fossil 
cats.  There  are  no  less  than  four  species  of  these  great 
some  as  large  as  a  lion,  enumera^d  by  Professor  Kaup 
^m  the  Ewlesheim  sand  near  Altzey,  about  twelve  leagues 
south  of  Mayence.  These  remains  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Darmstadt.  Tho  professor  names  these  Ali« 
mthanittat  F.  pruea,  f.  ogyjgiot  and  F.  anUdUmnamu  In 
the  third  and  fburtfa  (w  IMioGene;,  divisions  of  the  tertiary 
periods,  we  find  that  the  number  of  terrestrial  herbivorous 
quadrupeds  become  more  abundant ;  and,  with  Uteir  nu- 
merical importance,  the  Carmvorot  whose  agency  was  re- 
quired for  keeping  them  down,  increase  also.  The  remains 
of  FelidcB  occur  in  the  ossiferous  caverns,  such  as  those  of 
Kirkdale,  Gailenrauth,  &c. ;  and  also  in  the  osseous  brec- 
eias  (Nice,  &e.).  In  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  the  only  remains 
lhat  had  been  found  of  the  tiger  species,  according  to  Dr. 
luckland,  were  two  large  canine  teeth,  each  4  inches  in 
length,  and  a  few  molar  teeth :  these  exceeded  in  size  those 
of  the  largest  lion  or  Bengal  tiger.  Mr.  Cottle  of  Bristol 
proonxed  ftom  Orcston  Cave,  Plymouth,  among  many  other 
remains,  two  tasks  of  a  tiger,  one  3{  inches  long,  the  other 
3h  one  from  the  uppw,  and  tms  from  the  lower  jaw.  Dr. 
Buekland  in  the  same  work  {B^iqmm  DUupianee)  men- 
tions  that  Cuvier  bad  then  lately  found  the  tusks  of  an  ex- 
tinct lion  or  tiger  in  the  breccia  of  Nice,  and  that  Mr. 
Pentland  had  discovered  the  tooth  of  the  same  extinct  tiger 
in  the  breccia  of  Antibes.  Bavard,  the  Abb£  Croizet,  and 
Jobert,  in  Uie  work  on  Fossil  Cats,  found,  among  the  re;- 
mains  contained  in  the  ossiferous  rocks  of  Anvergne  (Puy 
de  Dome)  the  following  species :  A/u  Undorienwit,  F.  br«- 
virottritt  F.  jxirdmeiuit,  F.  Avementit,  and  F.  nugan- 
tereon. 

FELIX  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Dionysius  the 
Calabrian  as  bishop  of  that  city  aj>.  271,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  275.  He  was  succeeded  1^  Eutychlanua,  bishop 
of  Luna,  lliere  is  extant  an  emstlc  of  Felix  to  Maximna, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  against  Paul  of  Samosata. 

FELIX  II..  by  some  8^MIII.,on  aocount  of  an  anti- 
pope  who  assumed  the  title  d  Felix  II.  in  the  schism 
a^inst  Liberius  (&.i>.  355-66),  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
sucoeeded  Simplicius  in  the  year  483.  He  had  a  dispute 
upmi  questions  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  with  Acaoius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  was  supported  by  the  em- 
peror  and  by  most  of  the  eastern  clergy ;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  schism  ensued  between  uie  Greek  and  Latin 
ehurehes,  which  continued  after  the  death  of  Felix,  which 
happened  in  492.   He  was  succeeded  by  Qelasius  I. 

FELIX  III.  also  called  IV.,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 
snooeeded  John  I.  aj>.  526,  and  died  in  530.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bonifece  XL  . 

FELIX  T.  [Ahadbds  Vm.1 

FELLOWSHIP,  in  books  of  aiithmetle,  the  rule  by 
which  profit  or  loss  is  divided  ammg  thoee  who  are  to  bear 
i^  in  proportioo  to  their  investments  or  interests  in  the  trans- 
action. It  is  usual  to  divide  this  rule  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  first  supposes  all  the  investments  to  have  been 
made  for  the  same  timc^  and  the  second  sujimMes  the  part- 
ners to  have  employed  thsu  money  during  different  times. 
One  simple  ease  of  each  will  be  snmcient. 

Question  1.  A,  B,  and  C  embarked  IM..  9^.,  and  8j.  ina 
venture  which  yidded  ZOl.  of  profit.  How  nndi  bdongs  to 
each? 

If  10+94-8.  or  27  adventurers  embarked  1^  each,  it  is 
clear  that  each  6f  them  should  have  the  27tb  part  <^  30/. 
Lat  10oftb«n  assign  their  shares  to  A,  9  toB,and8  tofi^ 
and  we  have  the  case  in  question.  ■  Tliat  is  A,  should  have 
10-27ths,  6  9-27ths,  and  C8-27ths  of  the  whole  profit. 

Question  2.  A  profit  of  30/.  was  realised  by  A  embarkine 
10/L  for  two  nonUw,  B  embarking  9/.  for  thrae  months,  and 
C  embarkmg  9L  for  lonr  months.  How  mudi  ought  each 
togaiat 


Here  the  1/.  of  A  and  the  1/.  of  B  are  differently  clrcum 
stanced :  the  second  was  emploved  half  as  long  again  as  the 
first,  and  oonsequentfy  shoula  gain  half  as  much  again. 
Now  let  ome  pmmd  sterling  emf^tj/ed  dmingone  month 
be  called  asluve :  thm  A  mvuted  20  shares,l3  27  shares, 
and  C  32  shares.  Henoe  as  before  20-f 27+32  beins  79 
A  should  have  20-79ths.  B  should  have  37-79ths.  and  C  32- 
79tb8  of  the  gain. 

The  first  is  a  rule  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  the 
second  is  rare,  for  it  seldom  li^>pens  Uiat  money  is  with- 
drawn  frum  an  undertaking  except  upon  scnne  specific 
agreement 

FELLOWSHIP  (in  a  college)  is  an  establishment  in 
the  college  entitling  the  bolder  to  a  share  in  its  re\-enues. 
The  feUows  are  a  part  of  the  corporation.  [Collbob.]  Fet 
lowships  are  either  on^nal.  that  is,  part  the  foundation 
or  aeheme  of  the  original  founder;  or  ingrafted,  that  ia, 
endowed  by  aubaeijUflnt  benefeotora  of  a  oollage  already 
established.  Whwe  the  number  of  feUows  is  limited  by  the 
original  foundation,  new  feUows  cannot  be  made  metnbera 
of  ue  oorpwate  body  without  a  new  inoorporation.  If  the 
number  is  not  limited  by  the  charier,  it  seems  that  the  oa^ 
poiation  mav  admit  new  fellows  as  members,  who  will  be 
subject  to  tne  statutes  of  the  original  foundation  in  all 
respects.  Graduates  of 'each  several  college  are  in  ge- 
neral only  eligible  to  fill  a  vacant  ftdlowship  in  the  cah- 
blishment  to  which  they  are  elected  after  having  under 
ip)ne  an  examination  by  the  master  and  fellows  m  being. 
But  in  some  cases  special  rules  which  control  the  election 
prevail,  as  where  the  fellow  must  be  of  the  blood  of  the 
founder,  or  where  he  must  be  a  native  a  particular 
county,  &c.,  and  in  some  few  cases  fellowships  are  <^ten  to 
the  graduates  of  several  colleges,  or  oven  the  vhole  univer^ 
s^f.  In  Downing  Ctdl^  graduates  of  both  nniretaities 
are  eligible.  These  rules  are  prescribed  bv  die  founder, 
modified  in  some  eases  by  the  bye-laws  of  tne  several  col- 
leges. Son'e  few  fellowuiips  may  be  held  by  lejrmen,  but 
in  general  they  can  be  retained  only  by  persona  already  in 
holy  orders,  or  who  are  ordained  within  a  tmeeified  time. 
Fellowships  are  of  uneaual  value,  varying  from  30/.  and 
less  to  250/.  a  year  ana  upwards,  the  senior  fellowship* 
being  in  genoal  the  most  lucrative ;  but  all  confer  upon 
their  holwrs  the  right  to  apartments  in  the  collie,  and 
cOTtain  privileges  as  to  commons  or  meals.  They  are  in 
general  tenable  for  life,  unless  the  holder  marries,  or  in- 
herits estates  wfaicb  affiffd  a  lai^r  revenue,  or  accepts  one 
of  the  livings  belon^g  to  the  college  vrtiieh  ennnet  be 
held  with  a  fellowship.  These  livings  are  conferred  upon 
the  fellovrs,  who  in  general  ham  the  t^tion  taking  tbien 
in  order  smiority,  though  in  some  colleges  the  faolden 
of  particular  offices  have  prienty  of  choice,  as  for  instance  in 
IVtni^  College,  Cambridge,  where  the  vice-master  has  sedi 
right  by  a  lye-law  of  the  ooll^. 

FEIXTH  AM,  OWEN,  lived  in  the  time  of  James  L ; 
but  the  partioulaxs  of  his  life  are  entirely  unknown.  Ts 
the  lover  of  English  literary  antiquities  he  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  curious  book  called  '  Resolves,'  consisting  of 
pious  and  moral  treatises  collected  into  eeniurie*.  It  soose- 
what  resembles  Lord  Bacon's  essays,  and  exhibtta  an  exn 
berance  of  vrit  and  fency  that  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
Metaphor  follows  metaphor ;  and  they  are  not  merely 
introduced  as  an  idle  and  unmeaning  sport,  but  are  the 
exptments  of  thoughts  in  themsdvee  acute  and  profound, 
Au  liberal  minda  must  admire  the  spirit  in  wUrh  the  book 
is  written.  FeUtham  displays  himadf  as  a  man  deUghting 
in  reflection,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  man  of  the  world; 
as  one  of  sincere  and  fervent  pie^,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  one  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  temper,  loving  the  fEoodi 
thmes  of  this  life,  and  always  preserving  a  clear  nndei^ 
standing.  An  excellent  account  of  the  book  with  copious 
extracts,  will  be  found  in  the  Retrotpective  Remem,  vcd.  x. 

FELO-DE-SE  (a  felon  of  himseU)  is  a  person  who,  being 
of  sound  mind  and  of  the  age  of  disnetion,  deliberatdyl 
causes  his  ovm  death ;  and  also  in  some  cases,  where  one 
maliciously  attempts  to  kill  another,  and  in  purauaoce  of 
such  attempt  unwillingly  kills  himself,  he  is  adjudged  a 
fdo-de-se  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27,  $  4).  When  the  deceased 
is  Annd  1^  the  coroner  a  felo-de«e,  all  his  chattels,  reil 
and  personal,  are  forfeited  to  the  crown,  though  they  ant 
we  believe,  usually  restored  upon  payment  moderate  feo^ 
and  theref(He  a  will  made  by  nim  is  void  as  to  bis  personil 
estate,  though  not  as  to  his  real  Mtat^  nor  is  his  wife  barrel 
of  her  dower.  Formg^i^stii^wl^^tMt^w^y  viik 
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«  stake  driTen  through  his  body.  These  lavs,  so  highly  re- 
pugnant to  the  feeXiagi  of  humanity,  being  a  punishment  to 
the  suiriving  relatives  of  the  deceased,  in  addition  to  the 
general  impression  that  no  man  in  his  sound  sense  ever  does 
commit  snicide,  caused  iuries  in  general  to  find  that  the  de- 
ceased was  not  of  Bouna  mind ;  and  by  a  recent  enactment 
(4  Geo.  IV.  c  52)  the  legislature  has  so  fbr  yielded  to  the  po- 
pular and  herein  the  belter  opinion,  as  to  abolish  the  former 
Ignominious  mode  of  burial,  and  to  provide  that  a  felo-de- 
se  shall  be  privatelr  interred  at  night  in  the  burial-ground 
invhiehhu  moauu  might  by  law  have  been  interred  it 
the  verdict  of  ftlo-de-ae  had  not  been  taaaA  against  him. 

FBLONY,  in  the  general  aeceptation  of  the  English 
iav,  comprises  every  species  of  crime  Thich  occasioned  at 
common  law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  and  to 
which  a  capital  or  other  punishment  might  be  superadded, 
according  to  the  degree  of  guilt.  Various  derivations  of 
the  word  have  been  BU^;ested.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  sup- 
poses that  it  may  have  come  ftom  the  Teutonic  or  Gterman 
*  fee*  (fief  or  feud)  and  '  Ion'  (price  or  valueX  or  from  the 
Saxon  '  ftelen,'  to  &11  or  offend.  Capital  punishment  by 
no  means  enters  into  the  true  idea  and  definition  of  felony; 
but  the  common  notion  of  felony  has  been  so  generally 
connected  with  that  of  capital  punishment  that  law-writers 
have  Ibund  it  difficult  to  sroarate  them :  indeed,  this  notion 
acquired  such  force,  that  if  a  statute  made  any  new  offence 
felony,  the  law  implied  that  it  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  number  of  oflbncei,  however,  to  which  this 
punishment  is  affixed  by  the  law  of  England  is  now  very 
small ;  and  several  statutes  have  been  paaaed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament  (1  Vict)  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  pnnishment  of  death  should  only  be  inflicted  for 
crimes  aosompanied  wifh  violence.  Thus  c.  84  suhstitutes 
the  punishment  of  transportation  for  that  of  death  in  those 
cases  where  the  latter  might  still  be  inflicted  for  forgery ; 
c.  85  materially  lessens  the  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
offences  against  the  [lerson ;  c.  86  enacts  that  burglary  un- 
accompanied with  violence  shall  no  longer  be  punished 
capitally,  and  provides  that,  so  &r  as  the  offence  of  burglary 
is  concerned,  the  night  shall  be  considered  to  commence  at 
nine  in  the  evening  and  to  conclude  at  six.  in  the  morning ; 
c.  87  mitigates  the  punisbnient  attending  the  crimes  of 
robbery  and  stealing  from  the  person ;  c  88  renders  piracy 
punishable  with  death  only  when  murder  is  attempted; 
e.  89  reflates  the  punislunent  for  the  crime  of  arson; 
c  90  mitigates  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  life  in 
certain  cases ;  and  c  91  abolishes  the  punishment  of  death 
in  the  cases  there  specified.  (14  Le^.  db».  426.)  Great 
numbers  of  offences  were  formerly  lutble  to  this  severe 
punishment ;  and  it  must  seem  strange  to  persons  who  do 
not  observe  tbe  extreme  difficulty  with  which  old  established 
customs  and  prejudices,  however  ill  founded,  are  subverted, 
that  this  system  should  so  long  and  so  obstinately  have 
withstood  the  most  convincing  arguments  and  conclusive 
statistical  evidence.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  this  article,  to  enumerate  the  crimes  which  the  law  con- 
siders to  be  felonies;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  word  felony 
has  long  been  used  to  mgaify  the  degree  of  crime  rathor 
than  the  penal  conseqiaences.  It  may  be  sufficient,  there- 
fore, to  state  generally,  that  murder,  manslaughter,  felo- 
de-se,  robbery,  arson,  burglary,  offences  against  the  coin, 
&c.  are  considered  and  classed  as  felonies. 

Besides  the  special  punishment  affixed  to  his  crime  by 
the  law,  a  felon  upon  conviction  forfeited  the  rents  and 
profits  of  his  lands  of  inheritance  during  his  life  to  the 
king  (which  are  now  usually  compounded  for),  and  also  all 
goods  and  chattels  absolutely;  and  as  attainder  of 
felony  caused  corruption  of  blood,  his  lands,  except  of 
gavelkind  tenure,  escheiUed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  This 
last  consequence,  however,  was  taken  away  by  stat.  54 
Geo.  in.  c.  145,  which  enacted  that,  except  for  treason  or 
murder,  corruption  of  blood  should  not  follow  attainder; 
and  as  difficulties  might  sometimes  occur  in  tracing  descent 
thiDugh  an  ancestm  who  had  been  attainted,  it  was,  by  the 
3  and  4  WilL  IV.  o.  108,  §  10,  enacted  that  descent  may 
be  tiaeed  through  vvf  person  who  shall  have  been  at- 
tainted befim  such  descent  shall  luve  taken  places  [Es- 
cbkat;  FonniTTTHK.] 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  he  interesting  to 
refer  to  the  distinction  fermmy  taken  between  folooy  with 
and  without  benefit  of  eleigy,  as  explained  ra  the  article 
BbNxfit  o7  C^bboy. 

FELSO-BANYA.  !;Siathmab.] 
P,      No.  623. 


FELSPAR,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  every  pail  of  the 
earth,  and  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite. 

It  occurs  trystcUtine  and  mastive.  The  primary  form  of 
the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Oolour  white, 
grey,  green,  red,  of  different  shades.  Transparent,  trans- 
lucent, or  opaque.  Lustre  vitreous.  Sp.gr.  2.5,  2.6.  Hard- 
ness 6.0.  Streak  greyish  white.  Cleavage  p^aUel  to  the 
terminal  plane  and  oblique  diagonal.  Fracture  oonchoidal, 
uneven. 

The  varied  known  by  th^^ame' ofifatfti/ana  occurs  in 
large  crystals,  especially  in  Hont  St.  Gothard.  MoofMtoru 
is  a  variety  which  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and  when  cut  and 
ptdished  is  chatoyant ;  the  finest  specimens  of  this  are  from 

Cwlon. 

Magtive  varieiies. — Amorphous.  Structure  granular, 
compact  A  green  variety  has  been  found  in  Siberia.  The 
several  varieties  differ  but  little  in  composition.  Adularia, 
which  is  one  of  the  purest  varieties,  according  to  Vauquelin. 
consists  of 

Silica  .  .  64 
Alumina  .  .  20 
Potash  .  .  14 
Lime    '   .  .2 
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FELT,  FELTING.  [Hat.] 
FSLTON.  [BuCKiNaHAU,  Dukb  of.] 
PELTRE.  [BBLLUiro.] 

FELUCCA  (FeliSca  in  Italian,  Felouque  in  IVendi. 
F^liica  or  Faliia  in  Spanish),  a  vessel  or  small  craft  used  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  coasting  voyages,  being  popelled 
both  by  oars  and  sails.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  small  g^ley. 
The  feluccas  carry  two  masts,  main  and  fore,  with  lateen 
sails.  They  are  very  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Spain, 
and  the  Levant  There  are  also  armed  feluccas  which  carrr 
two  guns,  and  which  arc  in  fact  a  kind  of  gunboat  and 
larger  and  stronger  built  than  the  merchant  feluoca.  {En 
eydopicUe  Met/iodiqtts,  Marine,  art  FelouQtm.) 

FEME-SOLE,  [Wifk.] 

FEMERN.  [ScBLEswio.] 

FEMININE.  (tJBNDBa.] 

FENCES  are  necessary  wherever  cattle  are  dmastured 
and  properties  divided;  and  according  as  they  are  intended 
to  prevent  men  or  cattle  from  trespassing  over  them,  they 
are  formed  of  various  materials  and  dimensions. 

When  a  park  is  inclosed  to  keep  in  deer  and  game,  the 
best  fence  is  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  well  built  with  limo 
mortar:  but  as  this  is  expensive  where  stone  and  lime  are 
not  at  hand,  the  common  park-paling  is  more  frequently 
met  with.  This  is  composed  of  posts  and  rails  of  oak  mor- 
ticed and  pinned  together,  ana  split  pales  of  the  same 
jcaterial  nailed  upon  these  in  an  upright  position.  The 
les  are  split  out  of  the  trunks  of  oaks,  where  there  are 
no  branches  or  knots,  when  the  sap  is  still  in  them.  They 
are  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  with  feather  edges,  tliut 
is,  diminishing  in  thickness  from  one  side  to  the  other: 
their  usual  width  is  five  inches.  When  they  are  nailed  on 
the  raib,  which  are  usually  of  a  triangular  form,  tiie 
thickest  edge  of  one  pale  is  nailed  over  the  thinner  edge 
of  the  preceding,  fomung  thus  a  very  cloee  fenccL  "Bxery 
alternate  pale  is  placed  ^ree  or  four  inches  highor  than  its 
neighbour,  which  gives  the  top  of  the  fence  a  castellated 
form.  This  is  not  done  merely  for  the  uipearance ;  but  it 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  climb  over,  and  the  deer  are  not 
so  apt  to  leap  at  it  as  if  the  top  were  a  straight  line.  The 
distance  between  the  posts  is  usu^ly  nine  feet ;  and  the 
three  rails  with  the  pales  nailed  on  them  is  called  a  pannel, 
and  may  be  conveniently  moved  at  once  when  any  altera- 
tion in  the  fence  is  required.  A  whole  fence  may  be  moved 
at  a  small  expense,  merely  hy  digging  out  the  posts,  and 
placing  them  elsewhere.  The  pannels  come  in  regularly, 
and  are  pinned  into  the  old  mortices  in  the  posts.  Some- 
times the  pales  are  nailed  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
which  makes  tiie  opethpaJed  fmce,  and  the  pales  ere  then 
Renerally  cut  to  a  point  at  top.  This  fence  is  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  is  veiy  seldom  found  on  the 
Continent 

In  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  where  wood  abounds,  a  rough 
fence  is  frequently  made  wifli  strong  split  pieces  of  wood, 
which  are  fixed  oohquely  in  the  ground  and  supported  at 
the  upper  end  by  two  others  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
It  is  not  a  very  strong  fence,  out  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  cows  from  straying,  for  Hld^  J^.hull  with  fais  horns 
makes  a  gap  in  it,  they  will  jimlitmiit  to  pass  it  ^ 
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In  vQd  raounUin  pastures  in  Scotland  and  Iraluid  it  is 
jgual  to  leparate  the  propeorties  of  diffnent  individuals  or 
that  of  panshea  by  rough  stone  walls  put  together  without 
any  mortar.  The  materials  are  generally  at  hand,  and  a 
nnigh  and  efficdent  fence  is  made  without  much  labour. 

&me  of  these  walls  are  built  with  considerable  skill,  and 
are  very  durable ;  eapwaally  if  the  stone  is  of  a  nature  to 
split  with  a  flat  surface ;  in  which  case  a  dry  wall  may  bo 
built  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  built  witfa  mor- 
tar. Sometimes  a  layer  of  mortar  is  laid  on  the  stones  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  ground  and  another  near  the  top. 
Tbe  coping  is  usually  made  of  flat  stones,  which  are  some- 
times placed  on  edge  in  a  direction  across  the  wall,  and 
wedged  together  along  the  top  of  it  or  set  in  mortar, 
forming  a  very  rough  coping,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get 

OYfX. 

Where  stones  are  not  at  hand,  or  less  trouble  is  taken,  a 
high  bank  of  earth  &oed  with  loda  of  g^an  is  substituted 
ftw  a  waU.  Tim  is  not  so  durable  end  is  more  easily  sur- 
noonted,  unless  a  hedge  of  some  kind  be  planted  along 
the  top.  Fune  seed  is  often  sown  for  this  purpose,  and  soon 
forms  an  excellent  fence,  which  by  proper  care  and  clipping 
will  last  a  long  lime.  But  the  most  common  kind  of  fence 
br  fields  is  the  hedge  and  ditch,  tbe  bank  being  raised  with 
tha  sods  and  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  the  hedge 
planted  in  tlie  code  of  the  bank  towards  the  ditch,  or  on  the 
top.  Sometimes  there  is  a  ditoh  on  both  sides.  In  flat 
wet  lands  this  last  is  extremely  useful,  not  only  as  a  fence 
but  as  a  drain  for  the  superfluous  water.  When  the  ditch 
is  intended  to  cairy  off  the  water,  and  there  is  only  one,  it 
is  of  consequence  that  it  should  he  so  placed  as  to  anaw«- 
this  purpose  effectually;  it  should  therefore  always  he  on 
that  side  of  the  bank  where  the  ground  rise^  for  otherwise 
the  hank  will  impede  the  natural  llow  of  the  water,  and  it 
will  be  neeassary  to  cut  through  it  in  different  places  to  let 
tbswatv  running  ftom  abovoLavo  an  outlet  into  the  ditch. 
*  In  some  extensive  inclosures  of  land  great  inconvenience 
has  arixen  from  the  neglect  of  the  surveyor  in  not  attend- 
ing to  this  circumstance  and  setting  out  the  bank  on  the 
upper  aide.  Where  they  are  not  required  as  drains,  it  is  a 
great  waste  of  land  to  have  any  ditches,  and  a  simple  hedge 
planted  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  much  to  be  preferr^ 
Of  all  fences  a  live  hedge,  which  is  carefully  planted,  and 
kept  properly  cut,  and  trimmed  when  it  is  grown  up,  is  by 
fox  the  best  [Hedqk.] 

When  a  fence  is  required  within  sight  of  a  dwelling,  and 
It  is  desirable  for  it  to  be  concealed,  a  deep  ditch  is  some- 
times dug,  and  a  fonee  placed  in  the  bottom  <tf  it  at  such  > 
depth  as  not  to  appear  above  tbe  level  of  the  ground.  This 
is  called  a  iunhfenee.  Sometimes  a  wall  is  built  against  a 
perpendicular  ude  of  a  ditcb,  and  some  very  light  fence  is 
placed  obliquely  outwards  near  the  tnt  of  it  and  level  with 
the  ground,  lliis  is  called  a  ha-hajmce,  a  name  given  to 
it  from  the  surprise  excited  in  a  person  unacquainted  with 
it,  when  he  suddenly  flnds  himself  on  the  top  of  a  wall 
with  a  deep  ditch  before  him.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep 
off  sheep  or  cattle  from  a  lawn  or  pleasure-ground  without 
obstructing  the  view  of  the  park  or  the  fields,  the  ha-ba 
fence  is  very  useful  A  variety  of  Ughi/eruxs  qf  iron  have 
been  invented  for  the  same  purpose:  some  of  these  are 
fixed  and  others  moveable :  some  have  upright  pieces  of 
cast-iron  as  posts  let  into  oak  blocks  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  rods  at  wrought-inHi  passing  through  holes  in  the  up- 
rights: some  have  wire  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the 
most  common  iron  fence  is  composed  of  separate  wrought- 
iron  hurdles,  which  may  be  moved  at  pleasure,  and  are  kept 
together  by  screwed  pins  and  nuts.  They  are  merely  stuck 
into  the  ground,  for  which  purpose  they  have  the  ends  of 
the  uprights  sharpened  and  bent  so  as  to  form  a  foot  By 
having  this  bend  alternately  on  the  right  and  on  the  lef^ 
they  form  a  very  firm  basis  when  two  hurdles  are  joined, 
the  left  foot  of  ttie  one  being  strengthened  by  the  right  foot 
of  the  other.  A  very  neat  fence  may  be  tnade  at  a  small 
expense  by  usmg  as  posts  pieces  of  young  larch  trees  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  hark  on,  and  passing 
iron  rods  through  holes  bored  in  them  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other.  A  fence  of  this  kind,  five  feet  high,  with 
Ave  horisontal  rods  five-eighths  of  an  iaoh  in  diameter,  is  an 
excellent  protection  against  cattle,  and  takes  up  uo  ground. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  ditch  and  hank  nnce  is  that 
It  takes  up  so  much  room.  If  the  ditch  is  three  feet  wide, 
thebank  wfllbetheaune.  There  is  a  foot  along  the  ditch, 
wd  •luthat  ilgiig  tU  buK  where  Uh  nlongfa  cannot 


reach ;  there  are  therefore  eight  feet  lost  If  die  flelda  m 
squares  of  ten  acres  each,  whicn  ^s  a  convenient  aia.  each 
geld  will  have  1320  feet  offence  in  length,  taking  up  1 0,560 
square  feet  of  land,  which  is  nearly  a  quartar  of  an  acn 
If  to  this  be  added  the  outer  fences  against  roads,  woods*  or 
commons,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  one  acre  in  8A  *a 
taken  up  by  banks  and  ditches.  It  is  therefore  a  great 
saving  to  have  a  simple  he^  witiiout  any  ditoh  whwBW 
the  land  is  well  drained  or  has  a  porous  sub«oiL 

It  is  usual  in  England  to  plant  trees  in  the  hedge  rows ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  practice  that  England  presents 
such  a  rich  garden-like  appearance,  whwever  there  u  a  hill 
which  enables  one  to  see  any  extent  of  countrj'.  But 
trees  are  a  ereat  detriment  to  tbe  former ;  and  where  the 
land  is  ^iguly  manured,  the  trees  draw  off  much  of  the 
rich  juices.  -The  prudent  tenant  oonsidars  this  in  the  rent ; 
and  although  the  landlord  may  now  and  then  sell  schd* 
timhert  he  pays  dear  for  it  in  raneral  by  tlie  annnal  de- 
duction ftom  his  income  on  Xbtar  account.  Stone  waUa 
have  a  dreary  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  thqr  ace  excellent 
fences ;  they  lake  up  little  ground,  they  draw  nothing  out 
of  the  soil,  they  harbour  no  birds,  and  they  are  the  best 
shelter  a^nst  cold  winds  in  spring.  In  an  i^eultuial 
point  of  view,  therefore,  walls  are  to  be  preferred,  unlesa  the 
soil  he  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  wbita-tbom  or  the 
holly ;  for  clipped  hedges  are  kept  up  at  a  much  smalls 
expense  than  walls ;  uid  when  there  is  no  diteh,  hedges 
take  up  as  little  room. 

When  hedges  are  preferred,  whether  with  or  without  a 
bank  and  ditch,  they  must  be  protected  until  they  are  of  a 
certun  age ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  are  particular  kinds 
of  fences.  When  there  is  a  back  and  double  ditdi,  and  the 
hedge  is  phinted  on  tbe  top  of  the  bank,  which  makes  by 
fer  the  most  efficient  fence,  there  are  usually  two  fences, 
one  on  each  ude  of  the  bank.  These  fences  are  made  of 
rough  posts,  and  rails  morticed  into  the  posts.  The  posts 
are  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  the  ground,  and  2  feet  6  inches 
out.  They  are  placed  in  the  side  of  the  bank,  inclined 
somewhat  outwards,  about  4  feet  6  inches  asunder.  The 
two  rails  are  let  into  mortices  in  the  alternate  posts,  and 
nailed  to  the  middle  post,  which  is  rather  slighter.  Tiius  a 
very  formidable  fence  is  made,  which  those  who  follow  the 
diversion  of  hunting,  and  are  not  very  well  moimted,  dread 
to  encounter.  If  there  is  only  a  sinele  ditcl^  it  is  usual  tc 
plant  the  hedge  in  the  side  of  the  bank  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  To  protect  the  young  thorns  from  being 
cropped  bv  the  cattle,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  dead  hedge  of 
stakes  wiu  bushes  and  brambles  interwoven  on  the  top  of 
the  bank;  and  if  there  is  pasture  land  on  the  side  where 
the  ditch  is,  a  post  and  rail  fence  is  put  up  abng  the  edge 
of  the  ditch  till  the  hedge  is  grown  sufficiently  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  cattle.  When  branches  of  thorns  and  bushes 
only  are  used  without  stakes,  it  is  called  a  foot  hedge  ; 
when  the  branches  are  interwoven,  and  tbe  top  of  the  h^ge 
ia  finished  with  rods  wattled  in,  it  is  called  a  ttake  and  eeUUr 
hedge.  Wherever  neatness  and  durability  are  consulted, 
the  stake  and  odder  hedge  is  always  prefoned.  - 

Besides  these  common  fences,  there  are  various  othera  of 
a  light  or  temporary  nature,  which  are  chiefly  used  in  gar- 
dens and  pleasuTfrgrounds,  and  also  when  sheep  only  are  to 
be  kept  out,  or  when  a  new  quick  hedge  along  an  orchard 
or  garden  has  been  planted.  A  cheap  and  neat  team  of 
this  kind  is  made  with  stakes  only  planted  in  the  ground, 
forming  a  series  of  St  Andrew's  crosses;  or  with  osier  or 
hasel  rods  worked  between  stakes  like  basket-work,  either 
h<nriEonta11y  and  Iwhily  w  obliquely  and  closely.  When 
the  rods  are  split,  the  appearance  is  still  neater  and  lighter. 
A  variety  of  light  iron  fences  made  ^  slender  rods  or  wire 
have  been  invented  to  protect  flowOT-gaidens  or  dinibheries 
ttom  tbe  depredations  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  their  fonos 
differ  accwuing  to  the  foncy  and  taste  of  individuals. 

FENELON,  FRANQOIS  DK  SAUONAC  DE  JLA- 
MOTHB,  was  born  at  the  Chfiteau  de  F^nelon,  in  Peri- 
gord,  in  the  year  165].  So  rapid  was  his  progress  that  he 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  before  a 
select  assembly  at  Paris,  whither  ho  had  been  called  by 
his  uncle,  ibe  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  who  afterwards  fearing 
lest  the  praises  nt  the  world  should  create  pride  and  vanity 
caused  him  to  Miter  the  seminaiy  of  St  Sulpice,  and  then 
for  seveml  years  imitate  '  the  aifenoe  of  Jesus  *  Here  he 
took  orders.  His  first  work  was  a  4ntb&  *P|efflEducuian 
des  Fillas,*  which  is  welfcito@mib^JU3li«l(SM^ 
into  BUT  kagoRS.  Th»la3iaMS  whaak  hfA^imA  with 
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Bonnet,  aad  Bovuet*!  Qxamplo,  led  him  to  vntom  tnatiM 

XDst  hereticB,  entitled  *  Du  Hinistira  dei  Futenn.'  in 
rh  heretics  are  attacked,  though  with  more  modenttOD 
than  the' had  been  by  Bossoet  JSnetoa  befaig  intnuted  by 
Iauis  XIV.  vith  a  muiion  to  Fbitmi.  to  convert  the  Pratert- 
apts,  nobly  refused  the  aid  of  drsgom^  and  employed  persua- 
«ion  alone  as  an  inatniment  of  conversion.  His  oonduct  on 
this  oeeaaion  gained  him  many  fHenda.   In  1689  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
noiwht  him  into  atten<uiice  on  the  court.   Though  the 
poUio  and  grace  which  pervade  his  writings  extended  to 
hia  eoimfsation,  he  never  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
&vonrite  of  Louia ;  his  political  opinions  always  tended  to 
hbenlity,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mad.  de  tfaintenon  he  anim- 
adverted rather  freely  on  the  charaeter  of  the  Idng.  Not- 
withstanding this,  afttt-  he  had  bean  tutor  tat  five  years, 
Louis  made  him  archhidMp  of  OambraT.  Unlbrtunately, 
aX  the  very  moment  whsn  he  had  gained  this  elevated  poet, 
that  series  of  events  eonunenoed  which  caused  his  f\iture 
disjgiaee.   He  f.>rmed  an  aoquaintanoe  with  the  celebrated 
quietiBt,  Had.  €hiyon,*  who  was  at  first  in  high  ikvour 
with  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  and  who  was  encouraged  by  her 
to  spread  her  doctrines  at  St  Cyr.  This  lady  was  afterwards 
persecuted  by  Bossuet ;  and  as  Fenelon  was  suspected  of 
bvourinr  her  doctrines,  Bosauet  required  him  to  condemn 
them.    Not  only  did  Fenelon  refuse,  but  he  published  a 
book  called  'Kxplication  des  Maximes  des  Saints,*  in  which 
the  principles  of  quietism  wrae  openly  avowed.  tJpon 
this,  Boesuet  denounced  him  to  the  king  as  a  heretic. 
To  increase  his  troubles,  his  palace  caught  fire  about  the 
same  timeb  and  all  his  MSB.  and  hooka  were  destroyed. 
The  peraecutkm  of  Bosiuet  eontinued  ,*  and  the  pmteotion 
of  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  who  had  at  first  encouraged  Fsne^ 
Ion,  was  withdrawn.    Boasuet  required  diat  the  dilbr- 
enee  should  be  settled  by  a  controvosy :  Fteelon  would 
not  accede  to  these  terms,  but  offsred  to  submit  hii  book 
to  the  tribunal  at  Rome.    His  persecutor  however  suc- 
ceeded so  &r  as  to  cause  him  to  be  banished  from  the 
rourt,  and  endeavoured,  though  unsuccesaftilly,  to  involve 
BeauriUien,  governor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  bis 
di^race.    Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  though  strongly  urged  by 
Uiuis,  was  not  willing  at  once  to  condemn  a  preute  so  noted 
for  learning  and  piety,  and  a  violent  paper  war  was  waged 
by  both  parties.   At  last  the  papal  letter  arrived,  and  the 
archbiahop  of  Cambny  was  forced  to  submit ;  he  signed 
a  renunciation,  and  would  have  been  resttmd  to  regal 
&vour  had  not  the  oelebrated  romance  of  *  Telemaque,' 
which  he  had  writtan  some  yeara  befbre,  been  published 
against  his  will  through  the  treaohery  of  a  servant 
Several  passams  in  this  work  were  mspeeted  by  Louis 
to  be  directed  against  himself;  it  was  suppressed  in 
France,  but  rapidly  circulated  in  Holland.    Hearing  of 
the  tmfbrtunate  impression  which  his  book  had  made, 
Fenelon  resolved  to  remain  quietly  in  hia  diocese.  Cam- 
bray  being  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  he  was 
Tisited  by  many  illustrious  foreigners.    Fenelon's  acts  of 
benevolence  were  munificent:  in  the  vear  1709  he  fed  the 
French  army  at  his  own  expense.   It  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  his  political  opinions  were  liberal ;  he  had 
always  eonceived  it  just  that  the  people  should  have  a  share 
in  the  govamment,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  duko  of 
Burgniidy  would  han  acted  in  acoordanee  with  hw  precep- 
tor^ TiewB.  But  all  hopes  of  this  sort  were  cut  off  by  the 
mddan  death  of  that  prince.  Fenebo  himself  died  in  IM  7. 

The  worka  of  Fen«on  am  wj  numerous ;  oonaistinff, 
•wsidee  the  romance  of  '  Telemaque,*  of  a  variety  of  reb- 
Kiotu  and  moral  treatises.  '  Telemaque'  has  been  trans- 
nled  into  every  European  language,  and  is  read  at  almost 
every  European  school.  Had  it  been  written  in  thn  age, 
I  is  questionable  whether  its  popularity  would  have  been 
lO  great ;  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  is  much  better  under- 
■tood  than  it  wu  formerly,  and  the  classic  reader,  though 
be  may  admire  the  language  of '  Telemaque,'  as  well  as  the 
getieral  aeenracy  of  the  writer's  information  on  matters  of 
BLtient  history  and  geography,  will  find  it  strange  that  the 
aoDtameotal  speeches,  though  good  in  themselves,  should 
4dw  from  the  moudi  of  Homeric  heroes,  who  of  all  beings 
^<ne  the  least  moralisinc,  in  the  modbm  sense  of  the  word. 
His raligioua and moralesaajs sra only ealonlated  for  per- 
MUM  in  whose  mental  constitution  warmth  and  susceptibility 
Are  predominant,  uid  who  can  suffer  themselves  to  be  led 
sn  ^  tevour  and  eloqnenoe  of  the  author.  To  the 
end  B4we  intaDsetoal  inqnim  after  truth  bis  worka  will 


he  difftaM  and  taduna.  So  much  use  ^oaa  ha  make  of  the 
imadntfive  Acuities,  that  he  wtaorts  teadien  to  impxeas 
on  the  minds  of  diildren  that  the  Deity  b  sitting  on  a 
throne,  with  very  br^ht  eyes  looking  through  everything; 
and  supporting  the  universe  with  his  hanu.  Hence  his 
natural  uieology  is  chiefly  the  qjaeulatiim  <rf  a  pious  man 
admiring  tha  work%  of  Nature,  }/i  pcdities,  Fenekm's 
opinions  are  fitr  in  advance  of  his  age  and  country:  in  one 
of  hia  treatises  he  declillms  agaiut  cheeking  liberty  u 
conscience,  and  boldly  proclaims  uie  injuatioe  of  levying 
taxes  without  the  sanction  of  a  parliament  A  handsome 
quarto  edition  of  bis  worka  was  published  at  ^Lris  in  1787. 

FENNEC  [Fox.] 

FENNEL.  [FmNicuLUM.] 

FENTON,  ELIJAH,  was  bom  in  Staffordshire  in  the 
year  16B3.  Being  downed  for  the  ehurch,  he  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Jesus  CollMe,  Gamlmdee,  in  1700.  iUker 
taking  a  baelMl(Mr's  degree,  he  was  foroea  to  leave  the  uni 
varsity  in  consequence  of  being  a  non-juror.  He  beeamo 
Beorataryto  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  acoompaaied  that  noble- 
man to  Ilanders.  After  his  return  to  England  in  1 705,  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  assistant  at  Mr.  Bonwicke's  adiool 
at  Headly  in  Surrey,  and  aubarauently  became  head-mastv 
of  the  freia  grammar-eohool  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent  Mr.  St 
John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke)  persuaded  him  to  retire 
flrom  this  school,  juromisii^  to  do  great  things  for  him,  which 
premiaes  were  never  i\ilflltod.  Lwd  Orrery  9aam  befi^oded 
nim,  aiid  made  him  tutor  to  hi4  son,  Lord  BroghilL  This 
office  lasted  for  aix  or  seven  years,  during  whwh  Fenton 
became  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  assisted  him  in  the  trana< 
iation  of  the  *  Odyia^.'  The  ftra^  fourth,  nineteenth,  uid 
twftitleth  books  are  sud  to  bo  tlw  work  of  Fantoo.  ^ 
1 733  he  produoed  at  the  theatre  in  linedn's  Inn  Fields  a 
tragedy  ealled  '  Mariamne.'  which  was  ss  snccessftil  that 
he  IS  rraorted  to  have  jgained  1000/.  1^  its  reprwentation. 
and  to  fiave  employed  great  part  of  the  moiMy  in  raying 
off  the  debts  which  St  John's  oonduot  bad  caiued  him  to 
incur.  In  17S7  he  revised  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  works, 
and  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author ;  and  in  1729  he  published 
a  flue  edition  of  Waller.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Pope,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  and 
when  that  occupation  was  at  an  uid,  tht  made  him  auditor 
of  her  accounts.   He  died  in  1730. 

All  biographers  bear  testimony  to  Fenton's  character  as 
an  upright  and  honourable  man.   His  poetical  worka  are 
but  few  in  number,  and  consist  of  short  pieces,  chiefly  para- 
phrtsBB  from  the  antients.    As  they  have  scarcely  any 
merit  hut  that  of  oorreot  versification,  they  will  probably 
never  be  reaeued  flmn  the  nwlect  into  which  they  now  - 
have  sunk.  The  tragedy  (tf  '  Mariamn^*  like  most  of  that 
time,  is  totally  forgotten. 
FENUGREEK.  [TniooiniLLA.] 
FEOD.   [Fbudal  Systkh.] 
FEODO'SIA.  [Kaffa.] 

FEOFFMENT  (in  law)  is  that  mode  of  conveyance  oi 
lands  at  real  hereditaments  in  pouession  where  the  land 
passes  by  force  of  livery  in  deed,  t.  a.  actual  delivery  of  a 
portion  of  the  land,  as  a  tw^  or  a  turf;  or  where  the  parties 
iMtng  on  the  land  the  feoffw  expressly  gives  it  to  the 
feoffee,  &c. ;  or  livery  in  law  or  within  view,  t.e.  where  the 
parties  being  within  sight  of  Has  land,  the  &off<»  refws  to 
It  and  gives  It  to  the  fooffea.  A  fooflknent  was  the  earliest 
mode  of  cMiv^ing  real  hereditaments  in  possession  known 
to  Uie  eommon  law.  A  grant  [Dud  ;  Gmht]  was  the  mode 
used  when  lands  snltjaotto  an  existing  estate  oflteehold,  and 
when  rents  or  other  incorporeal  hereditaments  incapable 
from  their  nature  of  being  the  subjects  of  livery,  were  trans 
forred.  The  term  foofltaaent  is  evidently  of  feudal  ori^,  its 
latinised  form  being  feolEunentum,  from  feudare  or  infeu- 
dare,  to  infeoff,  to  ^ive  a  feud.  Hie  mode  of  conveyance  ia 
however  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  feudal  system,  the 
mode  of  transferring  property  by  the  delivery  of  possession 
being  common  to  all  naUons  in  rude  agea.  (Gilb.  Ten.  386.) 
It  prevaUed  amongat  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  gave  posse»- 
sion  by  the  delivery  of  a  twig  or  a  turC  a  mode  still  con^ 
mon,  particularly  in  the  admissimi  of  tonants  of  copyhold 
lan^  Hie  ftom  of  an  antiant  feoffinent  was  singularly 
condse.  Thm  is  a  eopy  of  onein  the  Appendix  to  the  2Da 
vol.  of  Blackstone's  ConuiwRfonet,  No.  1. 

The  essentisl  port  of  tlus  mode  of  oonvayanoo  is  the  de- 
livery of  possession,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  livery  ot 
seisin.  In  former  times  land  was  frequen^^onvend  with- 
out anr  daod  or  wiitinfr  bysiiaitijat!#fy»t3e|^*ay 
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t  became  the  cob  torn  to  have  a  written  initrument  called 
U>e>eharter  or  deed  of  fboflknent  [CHAKrEB],  which  deelwed- 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  ttie  conveyance.  But  now, 
linco  the  Statute  of  Fnuds  (29  Car.  II.  f  S).  m  vritt«  in- 
struiaent  is  neeeaaary.  StUl  -however  tba  land  pawei  by 
livecy,  fiir  if  a  deed  of  feofitaent  is  made  withont  livery, 
an  estate  at  will  only  passes  [EsTAn}^  though  if  livery  u 
made,  and  the  deed  does  not  exm^  that  the  land  is  oon- 
vsyed  to  the  feoffee  and^is  heira^an  estate  lor  the  Ufe  of 
the  feoffee  only  will  pass.  No  less  estate  than  an  estate  of 
ft-eehold  can  pass  by  a  feoffment  with  livery,  the  livery 
beiiiK  in  feet  the  investiture  with  the  freehold. 

Livery  of  seisin,  of  both  the  kinds  previously  mentioned, 
was  at  first  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  freeholders  of 
the  neighbourhood,  vessals  of  the  feudal  lord ;  because  any 
dispute  relating  to  the  freehold  was  decided  before  them  as 
mres  curie,  *  equals  of  tfae  coiurt,*  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
But  afterwEirds,  upon  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
livery  was  made  in  the  presence  of  any  witnesses;  and 
where  a  deed  was  used,  the  livery  was  attested  by  those  who 
were  present  at  it 

Limy  in  deed  maybe  maae  bythe  feoflbr  w  his  attorney 
to  the  feolfee  or  his  attorney.  When  lands  lie  in  several 
eonntiias,  as  many  liveries  are  neoeasary ;  and  where  lands 
are  out  on  lease,  ihere  most  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are 
tenants,  for  no  livery  can  be  made  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  tenant  in  possession,  and  the  consent  of  one  will  not 
bind  the  rest  But  livery  in  law  or  within  view  can  only 
be  given  and  taken  by  the  parties  themselves,  though  lands 
m  several  counties  may  pass  if  they  all  be  wittun  view. 
Livery  of  this  nature  requires  to  be  p^ected  by  subsequent 
entry  in  the  lifetime  of  the  feoffor.  Formerly,  if  the  feo%e 
durst  not  enter  fer  fbar  of  his  life  or  bodfly  harm,  his  claim, 
made  yearly  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  and  called  con- 
tinual claim,  would  preserve  his  right  The  security  of 
property  coiueqaent  upon  the  ^HN^ress  of  civiliiation  having 
renaered  this  exeeptioa  unueoeaaaiy,  it  was  abdished  by 
the  recent  Statute  of  Limitations,  3&  4  Will.  IT.,  0.27  $  11. 

Since  the  Statute  of  Uses  [Bargain;  Saib;  Usbb] 
has  iutroduced  a  more  convoaient  mode  of  conveyance, 
feoAnents  have  bean  rarely  used  in  practice,  and  then 
rather  for  their  supposed  peculiar  effecte,  as  wrongful  con- 
veyances [CoNTBYANCEs],  than  as  simple  means  of  trans' 
ferring  property.  It  has  been  usual  to  make  corporations 
convey  their  own  estates  by  feoffment  in  consequence  of 
the  supposition  that  a  corporate  body  cannot  stand  seised 
to  a  use,  though  it  seems  tnat  this  doctrine  only  appUes  to 
tfae  case  of  lands  being  conveyed  to  a  corporation  to  the  use 
of  others,  (Gilb.  on  Vtes,  Su^.  Ed.  7  note.)  Whore  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  was  tfao  destruction  of  contingent  remain- 
d«ars  or  the  discontinuance  of  an  estate  tail,  or  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  fee  li»  the  purpoM  of  levying  a  fliw  [Finb]  or  suf- 
fering a  recovery  [Rbcotbbt],  a  feoflmoit.was  usually  om- 
ploym.  Sudi  indeed  was  the  efficacy  attributed  to  this  mode 
of  conveyance  by  the  earlier  law  writcars,  that  where  the 
feoffor  was  in  possessioit,  however  unfounded  his  title  might 
be,  yet  his  feoffment  passed  a  fee ;  voidable,  it  is  true,  by 
the  r^htflil  owner,  but  which  by  the  lapse  of  time  micht 
become  good  even  as  against  him.  Being  thus  supposed  to 
operate  as  a  disseisin  to  the  rij^htfhl  owner,  it  was  thought 
tm  recently  that  a  persmi  entitled  to  a  term  of  years  might 
by  making  a  feofibient  to  a  strainer  pass  a  fee  to  him,  and 
&en  by  levying  a  fine  acquire  a  title  by  non<claim.  This 
doctrine  led  to  very  considerable  discussion,  and  though 
strictly  accordant  to  the  principle  oC  the  old  law,  yet 
being  aUfce  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  iustioe  and  to 
common  aenae,  it  has  bem  owmleo.  In  tae  progress  vi 
the  discussion  which  ended  in  overturning  the  doctrine 
arguments  against  its  justice  and  expediem^  were  used, 
rauwr  than  those  foun&d  upon  the  principles  of  law,  and 
the  bendh  even  resorted  to  ridicule.  Mr.  Baron  Graham 
in  one  case  observed,  '  Yet  is  this  pretended  posseaaton  ci 
paper  and  packthread  to  be  called  by  the  tremendous  name 
of  diaseiuQ.'  The  whole  state  of  the  question  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Knowler's  celebrated  argument  in  Taylor  dem,  At- 
kins ff. Horde;  I  Burr.  60,  Doe  dem.  Maddoek  v.  Lyiies, 
3  B.  &  C.  382 ;  Jerritt  v.  Wraee,  3  Price.  575 ;  1  Sand.  The; 
4U  (4th  ed.) ;  1  Prest  Com.  32  (2nd  ed.) ;  and  4  Bythew. 
Com-  (Jarman's  edit.),  117. 

The  owner  of  lands  of  nvelktnd  tenure  [GatxlkindI 
may  convey  them  by  feOnnent  at  the  age  of  15;  ana 
therefore  in  such  oases,  whioh  arB*necessan^  rare,  a  feoff- 
ment ia  atiU  tosoitad  to.  It  ia  also  ftequsnt^  usad  ftr  the 


sake  of  economy  upon  small  purehases.  in  (»der  to  aave 
the  expense  of  a  second  deed,  which  is  neoassary  wtwro  the 
emveyance  is  by  lease  and  release. 

FBRA  (Zoology),  the  third  order  a<  MmmaSa, 
cording  to  Linnnns.  The  ftdlowing  is  his  danelar  of  the 
order :  upper,  incisar  teeth  (prnwurss)  six,  nUiar  acnt* 
(.aeutiiueim) ;  canine  te^  solitan.  The  order  ecntaiiia 
the  foUowing  genera:— I.  Phoca  (the  Seals);  S.  CSoms  (the 
Dogs,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Hyaenas,  and  Jackals) ;  3.  Rlu  (the 
Ot.X&,  Lions,  Tigers,  Leopards,  Lrnxes,  and  smaller  cats); 
4.  Viverra  (the  Ichneumons,  (Joatis,  '•Skunk  (Putoriuf), 
Civets,  and  Gtenet^ ;  5.  MutUla  (the  Otters,  Glutton,  Mar- 
tens, Polo-cats,  Ferrets,  and  Weasels,  including  the  Ei^ 
mine,  &c.) ;  6.  Urau  (Bears,  Badgers,  and  Racoons) ;  7. 
Didelphit  (the  Opossums) ;  8.  Ta^  (the  Moles) ;  9.  Sorer 
(the  Shrews);  10.  J&viawur  (the  Hedge-hogs).  Linnsus 
planes  the  F^ce  between  the  orders  Bruia  and  Qkret. 

FERDINAND  I.  of  Austria,  younger  brother  of  Cbaries 
y.,  bom  in  1503,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  dnrin^ 
his  brother's  reign,  and  succeeded  him  as  emperor  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  udioation  of  Clmrles.  whicdi  waa  sanetimad 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire  in  1558.  Ferdinand  had  married 
in  1521  Anna,  daughter  of  Ladislaus  VL,  king  of  Bcdiemia 
and  Hungary,  and  sister  of  Louis,  who  having  succeeded 
his  fether  in  crown  of  those  realms,  was  killed  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Mohaes  by  tfae  Turiu  in  1526,  and  left 
no  issue.  Ferdinand,  claiming  a  right  to  the  sacceasim 
in  tfae  name  of  his  vrife,  the  states  of  Bohemia  acknow- 
ledged him,  but  in  Hungary  a  strong  party  declared  fbr 
John  of  Zapoli,  palatine  of  Transylvania.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  desolatii^  war,  interrupted  by 
occasional  truces,  in  which  Solyman,  sultan  of  the  Turki, 
interfered  on  behalf  of  John,  and  after  John's  death  in 
1540,  on  behalf  of  his  son  Sigismund,  who  continued  to 
hold  a  part  of  Hungary  till  t^  death  of  Ferdinand.  In 
Bohemia  the  rd^iooa  disputes  between  Ae  Celliztine^ 
who  were  a  remnant  of  the  Hussites  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, oeeaaoned  con^derable  uneasiness  to  Ferdinand, 
who  found  at  last  that  it  was  his  poliey  to  tolerate  the 
former.  At  the  same  time  howe*''er  he  effected  a  thorough 
change  in  the  institutions  of  that  kingdom  declaring  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  hereditary  in  fau  family,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  states.  This  ^ve  rise  to  a  confederacy  which 
opposed  Ferdinand  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  at  Imgth  over- 
powered and  dissolved.  On  being  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Germany,  after  having  signed  certain  conditions  with  tfae 
electtns,  which  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  imperial  au- 
thori^  and  gave  security  to  the  Protestant  religion,  Fer- 
dinand notified  his  election  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  expresaing  a 
desire  to  ba  crowned  by  his  hands.  Paul  refused,  und« 
the  0ea  that  tfae  abdication  of  Charles  V.  waa  efltaeted 
without  tiie  consent  of  tfae  papal  see,  and  required  a  ftesh 
election  to  'be  made.  Ferdinand,  indupiant  at  Aese  pre- 
tcnnons,  ordwed  his  ambassador  to  quit  Rome.  PatiLlww- 
ever  dying  soon  after,  hia  successor,  I^us  IV.,  showed  him- 
self more  tractable  in  acknowledging  Ferdinand  as  head  of 
tfao  empire.  It  wu  then  resolved  by  the  electors,  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic,  that  in  Aiture  no  emperor  should  re- 
ceive tlie  crown  firom  the  hands  of  tfae  pope^  and  that 
instead  of  the  customaiy  form  in  which  the  emperor  elect 
professed  his  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  church,  a  mere 
oomplimentary  epistle  should  be  substituted ;  and  thia  was 
observed  on  the  election  of  Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand, 
as  king  of  the  Romans,  a  title  whi<di  ensured  his  succession 
to  the  empire.  Thus  ended  the  last  remains  of  that  tem- 
poral denendence  of  the  German  era|Hre  on  the  see  ot 
Roow  wfaidi  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many  omtrovmies 
flud  wars. 

Feidinand  eontinued  throughout  his  reign  to  hold  tlie 
balance  even  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  with 
r^;ard  to  their  mutual  toleration  and  outward  harmony ;  he 
even  endeavoured,  though  unsucoessftilly,  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  two  communions,  by  trying  to  persuade  the  Protest- 
ants to  send  deputies  to  and  acknowledge  tfae  authority  of 
the  council  assembled  at  Trent  This  however  they  refbaed 
to  do,  unless  their  theologians  were  acknowledged  as  equal 
in  dignity  to  tfae  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  ana  unleas  the 
council  were  transferred  from  Trent  to  some  city  of  the 
empire.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  conciliate 
some  at  least  of  the  various  diasentinff  sects  in  bis  own  beiv- 
ditary  states  attempted  to  obtun  of  the  pt^  anumj^  other 
ecmeessiona,  the  use  of  fbo  oup  at  t^^ommiiiiubi^ble  for 
thelaity,  and  the  Uberty  egttndiftlbnUfriid^^  IT. 
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however,  modmte  u  he  was,  vonld  not  liiten  to  tbeie  two 
concessions,  especially  the  lattw,  and  the  n^otiatioiu  veie 
still  pending  with  regard  to  the  fbmier,  when  the  emperor 
died  at  Vienna  in  July,  1564.  He  left  three  sons :  1,  Maxi- 
milian, vho  succeeded  Mm  as  emperor,  archduke  of  Austria, 
and  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary ;  2,  Ferdinand,  whom 
he  made  count  of  Tyrol ;  3,  Charles,  whom  he  appointed 
dufce  of  Styria,  Cariothia,  and  Camiola.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  administration  of  Ferdinand  was  able  and  enlightened ; 
he  maintained  religious  peace  in  Germany,  he  effected  some 
useftil  reforms,  and  he  saw  the  closing  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  (Coxe,  History  of  the  House  of  dusiria ;  Dunham, 
History  qf  the  Germanic  Empire.) 

FERDINAND  H.  of  Austria,  son  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Styria,  and  grandson  of  Ferdinand  succeeded  his  cousin 
Matthias  in  1619.  But  the.  states  of  Bohemia,  who  were 
already  in  open  revolt  against  Matthias,  hoth  from  political 
and  religious  gnerances,  refosad  to  aaknowledge  Ferdinand, 
and  declared  the  throne  vacant  Count  Thorn,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  &e  Bohemian  insurgents,  was  joined  hy  the 
dissidents  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Upper  Austria,  and  Fer- 
dinand found  himself  besieged  within  the  waUs  of  Vienna 
by  the  rebels,  who  threatened  to  put  to  death  his  minis- 
ters, as  they  had  done  with  the  governor  of  Prague  and  his 
secretary,  whom  they  had  hurled  from  the  windows  of  the 
town-house,  and  to  confine  Ferdinand  himself  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  educate  his  children  in  the  Protestant  &ith.  His 
friends  however  fbund  means  to  raise  the  si^e,  and  Feardi- 
nand  hastened  to  Germany  to  claim  the  imperial  crown, 
having  been  acknowledged  king  of  the  Romans  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  carried  bis  election  by  means 
of  the  Catholic  electors,  who  fbrmed  ^e  majority.  But 
the  Bohamian  vtatea  elected  as  their  king  Frederic,  Count 
Painting  sm-in^law  of  James  L  of  Xnaland,  and  Hnnsaiy 
joined  in  the  revolt,  supported  by  Bethfehem  Gabor,  pnnoe 
of  Thmmrlvania.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  a  war  both  religious  and  political,  and  one  of 
the  most  desolating  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe.  In 
the  midst  of  these  ihfficulties  Ferdinand  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  bis  general.  Count  de  Tilly,  who  reconquered 
Bohemia  and  expelled  Frederic.  Hungary  was  soon  a^r 
obliged  to  submit,  and  Bethkbem  Grabor  sued  for  peace. 
Another  confederacy  was  formed  against  Ferdinand  by  the 
Protestant  states  of  Saxony,  supported  by  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  who  put  himself  at  their  head  in  1625.  Fer- 
dinand opposed  to  him  Tilly  and  Waldsteln,  or  Wallenstein, 
another  commander  of  extraordinary  abilities.  In  two 
campai^s  the  confederates  were  defeated.  Christian  was 
driven  mto  his  hmditair  states,  and  the  peace  of  Lubeck. 
1629,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Ferdinand  now  adopted 
measures  of  retahation  which  drove  the  Protestants  to 
despair :  ho  abolished  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  Bohemia ;  he  exiled  or  put  to  death  the  leaders  of 
that  and  other  dissident  communions;  oonfiseated  their 
property ;  8e%'en  hundred  noble  families  were  proscribed, 
and  the  common  people  were  forced  to  change  their  ikith. 
Above  30.000  bmilira,  preferring  their  consciences  to  their 
country,  sought  refuge  in  Protestant  states.  Ferdinand 
intended  to  carry  on  the  same  sweeping  measures  through- 
out Germany,  but  here  he  adopted  a  more  cautious  pl^. 
He  began  by  dividing  the  Protestants  or  Lutherans  from 
the  Calvinists,  and  he  called  for  the  execution  of  a  former 
act  which  allowed  to  the  former  tmly  tlw  free  exetdae  (tf 
their  religion,  but  oondemned  the  Calviusts  to  apoatacy  or 
exile.  He  also  insisted  on  the  restitntion  of  such  eecle- 
siastieal  property  as  the  Protestants  had  seised  since  the 
frea^of  Passau  ib  1538.  The  Protestant  princes  were 
compelled  in  many  cases  to  give  up  the  luids  and  revenues 
which  thqr  had  seized  to  the  monastic  and  collegiate  bodies, 
their  fbrmer  owners.  But  the  Catholic  princes  prevented 
the  entire  execution  of  the  decree.  The?  had  themsolves, 
in  the  general  concision  which  followed  the  refbrmation, 
seized  upon  eodesiasticBl  property,  which  they  did  not 
wish  to  restore,  and  they  moreover  felt  jealous  af  the 
threatening  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  allied  as  it  was 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  same  house.  They  feared  also 
that  they  might  be  made  as  completely  dependent  upon 
the  emperw  as  the  grandees  oS  Spain  bad  become  upon  their 
king.  In  this  IMing  they  secceUy  encoutaged  ueir  Pro- 
testant conntmaen  in  resistii^  the  Airtfaer  exeention  ef 
the  deeree-  The  diet  at  Ra^Mn,  on  FardinaQd*s  rranest 
that  hit  sm  Maximilian  mi^t  be  elected  king  of  the 
Bnuub  npliad  1^  imiiting  that  die  ampenr  shonld 


rednee  his  army  and  dismiss  Waldstein,  who  bad  rendered 
himself  hateful  by  the  dlKurden  of  his  troops.  Soon  aAar^ 
Trerds  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  in  I^)mCTania,  and  put  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany.  Xlw 
events  of  the  memorable  campau^ns  that  followed  are  wall 
known  from  Schiller's  *  Thirty  Years'  War,'  and  other  his 
torians.  rGnsTAVlTS  Adolphus.]  The  Protestant  cause 
triumphed  in  Germany  until  Gustavus  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen.  1632,  after  which  the  Swedes  and  German  Pro- 
testants continued  the  war ;  but  the  victory  of  Nordlingen, 
gained  by  Ferdinand,  eldest  son  of  the  empenn,  had  the 
effect  of  detaching  the  elector  of  Saxony  from  tiie  Swedes, 
an  example  fi}llow8d  by  almost  all  the  other  German  states. 
Ferdinand  died  in  February.  1637,  after  having  witnessed 
the  election  and  coronation  of  his  ion  Ferdinwd  as  king 
of  the  Romans. 

Fodinand  U.  reigned  in  very  troubled  tones ;  his  bigotry 
and  intoleranoe  were  the  cause  of  most  of  his  troublnt  but 
he  was  not  deficient  in  abilities  or  peraeveranoe.  His  con- 
nivance at  the  assassination  of  bis  best  general,  Waldstein, 
whose  ambition  and  arrogance  had  niade  him  suspected 
and  feared,  is  an  everlasting  blot  on  his  memory. 

FERDINAND  UI.,  son  of  Ferdinand  II.,  had  to  con- 
tinue the  war  against  the  Swedes,  who  had  been  joined  by 
the  French,  for  several  years  more,  until  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, 1648,  put  an  end  to  the  desolating  struggle.  Tliis 
celebrated  treaty  forms  an  important  epoch  in  ue  history 
of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  The  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  UI.  was  passed  in  tranquilUty.  He  died  m 
1657,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  wise,  tem- 
perate, and  a  brave  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Leopold  X. 

FERDINAND  L  of  Naples  vaa  the  natural  son  of  Al- 
fonso V.  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily.  His  ftther  obtained  of 
the  Nei^itan  barons  in  parliament  assembled,  in  1442, 
the  acknowledgment  of  Ferdinand,  as  duke  of  Calabria  and 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  thus  securing  to  his  favourite 
and  only  son  one  of  his  several  kingdoms,  as  Aragon,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Sicily  devolved  upon  John  of  Aragon.  Alfonso's 
brotjier.  In  1458,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Ferdinand 
assumed  the  crown  of  Naples.  Pope  Calixtus  III.  refused 
him  the  investiture,  which  however  was  granted  to  him  by 
Pius  II.,  the  successor  of  Calixtus.  His  reivn  began  well, 
but  a  conspiracy  of  the  barons,  who  called  in  John  of  Anjou, 
who  had  some  remote  claim  to  the  throne,  threw  the  coun- 
try into  a  civil  war.  Ferdinand,  assisted  by  Scanderbeg, 
prince  of  Albania,  gave  hatfle  to  John  near  Troja  in  Apulia 
and  defhated  him  oomplot^y,  in  the  year  1462.  After  the 
battle  be  concluded  a  peaoe  witii  Ae  revolted  barons  upm 
conciliatory  terms,  but  m  a  dwrt  time,  breaking  the  trea^, 
he  put  to  death  two  <tf  them,  an  act  whidi  kept  alive  the 
jealousy  and  ftars  of  the  rest  In  1480  Mohammed  U.  sent 
an  armament  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  which  took  the  town 
of  Otranto  and  caused  great  alarm  in  all  Italy.  Ferdinand, 
however,  quickly  recalled  his  sod  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria, 
who  was  then  in  Tuscany  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  who 
retook  Otranto.  A  fresh  oonspinu^  of  the  barons  broke 
out,  encouraged  by  Pope  Innocent  VIU.,  but  it  was  again 
iressed,  and  Ferdinand  solemnly  promised  a  general 
amnesty.  But  be  kept  his  word  no  better  than  beftse,  for 
having  contrived,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
nieoe^  to  collect  at  Naplea  moat  at  the  leading  bunmi^  he 
anested  them  all.  and  threw  than  into  prison,  when  moat 
of  them  were  strangled.  The  whole  of  this  tragedy,  irhieh 
was  attended  1^  ciroumstanees  of  fearftil  treachery  and 
cruelty,  is  eloquently  related  by  Porzio  in  his  work,  La  Ctm- 
giura  dei  Baroni  contra  il  Rb  Ferdinando  I.  Ferdinand 
eontinaed  to  leim  for  several  yeara  after  this,  foared  and 
hated  by  Us  sulgeots,  and  himself  in  perpetual  anxiety, 
which  was  increued  b^  the  advance  of  Charles  VIU.  of 
France,  who  was  commg  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his 
claims,  derived  from  the  Anjous,  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 
In  the  midst  of  the  alarm  at  the  approaching  storm,  which 
he  had  not  the  means  of  averting,  Fm'dtnand  died  in  1494, 
at  the  age  of  71.  He  was  suoceeded  by  his  son  Alfonso,  a 
gloomy  snd  cruel  prince,  who,  terrified  at  the  approach  at 
the  French,  abdicated  in  favour  of  hii  son  Ferdinand,  and 
retired  to  a  convent  in  Sicily. 

FERDINAND  U.  was  very  young  when  he  found  hhn- 
self  oocu^ng  a  throne  threatenad  bv  enemies  from  widunt 
and  by  disaffection  from  within.  He  endeavoured  to  rally 
his  troops  against  the  French,  but  beine  f(»saken  hy  alL  ha 
withdrew  to  Sidly  with  his  un^ijM«p^k.:ASeCM«£ 
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oempied  Ntplei.  vbm  thefar  ooudaet  soon  di^nuted  the 
NetUMlHanB,  while  Ihe  other  statei  of  Italy  fiirmea  a  lea^e 
against  them  in  the  North.  Ferdinand  seized  the  oppor- 
niai^  to  ask  aasutance  ftvm  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  who 
sent  Dim  his  great  Captain  Goncalo  of  Cordova  with  a  body  of 
t^oop^  who  soon  reeonqnerad  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Fer- 
dinand returned  in  triumph  to  his  oapital,  bat  did  not  long 
eiyoy  his  prosperity;  he  died  suddenly  in  1496,  at  the  age 
of.88  years,  regretted  by  hit  subjects,  who  had  fbrmed  great 
hopes  of  him  nt>m  his  amiable  qualities  and  abiUties.  He 
was  succeeded  by  bis  uncle  Frederic,  who  was  soon  after 
treacherously  deprived  of  fau  kingdom  by  his  pretended 
ally,  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

FERDIN|U^D  m.  of  Naples  is  the  same  u  FnnmAND 
V.  OF  Spain. 

FERDINAND  IV.  of  Naples,  afterwards  styled  Ferdi- 
nand I.  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  bom  in 
January  17S1,  was  the  son  of  Don  Ourlos  of  Bourbon,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  aftAvards  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  The 
life  of  Ferdinand  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  personal  oharaeter,  as  from  the  uncommon  length  of  his 
reign  and  its  many  vicissitudes  being  closely  connected  with 
all  the  great  events  of  Europe  during  the  last  half  oentury, 
as  well  as  the  smgular  good  fortune  which  attended  him  to 
th6  end  of  his  life  with  lUtle  or  no  exertion  on  his  part.  The 
education  of  Ferdinand  was  greatly  n^lected.  He  was  little 
more  than  eight  years  of  age  when  his  fether  Charles,  being 
called  to  the  thione  of  Spain  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Fcvdinuid  VX,  made  over  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  appointing  a  council  of  r^ncy,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  the  Marquis  Tanucei,  an  able  minister, 
who  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  anuoua  about 
the  instnicfion  of  his  young  sovereign.  In  April  1768, 
Ferdinand,  being  now  of  age,  married  Haria  Carolina  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  aprincess  accomplished, 
clever,  and  ambitious,  who  in  feet  ruled  under  her  hus- 
band's name  till  her  death,  assisted  by  the  various  ministers 
who  succeeded  each  other  at  tbe  helm  of  affairs,  the  king 
^imself  being  generally  passive  and  his  time  being  mu^ 
engrossed  by  hunting,  shooting,  and  other  diversions.  Yet 
Fodinand  was  by  no  means  Mfioient  in  good  sense  or  na- 
lonl  penetration ;  he  often  saw  things  more  de^y  than 
those  around  him,  which  is  manifest  (Vom  many  of  his  uirewd 
thoi^  blun  t  remarks  which  are  still  remembered  at  Naples ; 
but  his  want  of  instruction,  of  which  be  was  aware,  ana  his 
dislike  of  application,  prevented  him  from  exerting  or  en- 
forcing his  own  jnd^ent.  The  first  30  years  of  his  re^, 
those  of  the  regency  included,  were  for  Naples  years  of' 
peace  and  comparative  happiness ;  many  useftil  reforms 
were  effected  by  his  ministers,  and  especially  by  Tanuoci. 
who  continued  at  the  head  of  afiairs  till  1777.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  reforms,  in  the  various  departments  of 

Sublic  education,  eoolesiastieal  discipline,  feudal  jurisdictions, 
nancial  economy,  and  die  administration  of  justice,  is 
Given  by  CoUetts^  in  fau  able  and  impartial  *  Storia  del 
Reamedi  Napoli,*  1834,  and  also  by  CnnntOrloff  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  '  Mteaoires  sur  le  Royaume  de  Naples.' 
Fndinand  was  very  popular,  especially  with  the  lower 
classes;  and  as  he  was  the  first  king  bom  at  Naples  for  cen- 
turies past,  they  called  him  emphatically  '  oar  king.' 

Tanocci  being  dismissed  in  1777  fer  having  objected  to 
tbe  queen  taking  her  seat  in  tbe  council  of  state,  C^racciolo 
and  others  followed  foe  a  short  time,  until  John  Acton,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  Leopold  of 
Tuscany,  was  sent  for  to  organise  the  Neapolitan  navy  and 
army,  which  had  feUen  into  decline  during  a  long  season 
of  peace.  The  advanoemdnt  of  Acton  was  extreme^  rapid ; 
he  was  made  general,  then  captain-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lastly  ]vemier,  or  rather  sole  minister  (for  the  other  mi- 
nisters wmn  merely  his  creatures),  and  in  this  office  he 
remained  for  nuny  years.  His  administration  was  neither 
80  eooaMxaical  nor  so  wise  as  that  of  Tanuod.  Thit^  w*nt 
on  however  quietly  and  smoothly  for  semal  years,  yet  a 
eoaxiderable  degree  of  liberty  of  speeeh,  utd  even  or  tlie 
press,  prevailed  at  Naples,  and  the  country  was  prosperous 
and  the  people  contented  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  of  which  Naples,  however  remote,  felt  the  shock. 
The  queen  being  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  indig- 
nant at  the  treatment  her  relatives  of  France  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionists ;  and  as  many  young  men 
at  Naples,  mostly  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
smasd  to  approve  of  the  principlee  of  the  revolution,  the 
omrt  took  alarm,  and  the  mw  who  bad  always  been  avsne 


to  ref<uin  and  unprov«nent  seised  tbe  (mportunit^  to  vegnm 
the  ascendancy.  This  was  an  epoch  en  a  re-action  in  tbe 
internal  politics  of  Naples.  ArresU  were  made,  and  a 
giunta,  or  state  tribunal,  was  formed  to  try  the  real  or  prv* 
tended  oonspiratora,  three  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  death, 
other*  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  the  nugority  (against 
whom  the  judges,  notwithstanding  aQ  the  exertions  of  tfa* 
attorney-general.  Vanni,  could  find  no  evidenoe),  were  ae 
quitted  after  four  years*  confinement 

The  court  of  Naples  had  joined  the  first  ooa  ition  agains. 
France  in  1 792,  and  had  sent  some  troops  to  jinn  the  Aus^- 
trians  in  the  Nor*  of  Italy,  and  otheis  with  a  squadron  to 
the  expedition  against  Toulon.  In  1 796,  however,  alarmea 
by  the  successes  of  Bgnaparte,  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  Directory  by  paying  a  few  millions  of  ft^os.  In  1 794, 
the  French  having  occupied  the  papal  state,  the  court  of 
Naples  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Austria,  England,  and 
Russia,  but^  instead  of  waiting  for  the  opeain|;  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Lombardy,  which  was  to  take  place  m  the  follow- 
ing spring,  the  Neapolitan  army,  60,000  strong  began 
hostilities  in  November,  179B,  and  marched  u^  Rotm. 
which  it  occupied  only  fw  a  few  day^  as  the  French  ge- 
nerals, having  collected  their  forces,  attacked  and  routed 
several  diviaiona  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  cut  ofiT  the  commu- 
nications between  the  rest ;  a  general  pAoie  spread  through 
the  army ;  die  king,  who  had  accompanied  it  as  fer  as  Rome, 
fled  back  to  Naples ;  Mack,  who  was  his  eommander-in- 
chief,  followed  his  example ;  and  of  tbe  various  corps  that  were 
left  to  themselves  without  any  concerted  plan  or  preparations 
in  case  of  a  reverse,  some  were  dispersed  or  made  prisonefs, 
and  others  made  good  ^eir  retreat  to  their  own  ftontien, 
whither  the  French  foUovred  them  closely.  The  greatest  con- 
fuEion  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Naples ;  the  queen,  beset  bf 
informws,  fencied  that  the  coital  was  full  of  conspirators, 
and  determined  to  withdraw  to  Sicily.  Ferdinand  was 
easily  persuaded  to  do  the  some,  and  the  royal  femily  left 
Naples  on  the  21at  of  December,  1798.  Tbe  French  mean- 
time w«e  approaching,  and  the  populace,  left  without  a 
government  end  extued  by  draunciationa  against  tbe 
Jacobins,  rose,  murdered  a  number  of  persons,  and  for 
three  days  fought  desperately  against  the  advancing  French 
in  die  straets  itf  the  capital.  The  events  of  Naples  in  1799 
form  a  romantic  but  most  tragical  episode  in  the  history  at 
the  Continental  war,  and  they  have  become  the  theme  of 
numerous  narratives.  The  best  abcounts  are  given  by  Col<^ 
leta.  already  mentioned,  by  Cuoco,  'Soggio  Storia  sulla 
Rivoluzione  di  Napoli,'  and  in  a  wtwk  called  *  Sketch  of 
Popular  Tumults,',  London,  1837.  The  reverses  of  the 
French  in  Lombardy  in  the  spring  of  1799,  obliged  them  to 
abandon  Naples,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  in  iL  The 
native  republicans,  or  patriots  as  they  were  called,  were  few, 
and  disliked  by  the  lower  classes.  (Cardinal  Ruffo  landud 
in  GaJabria  from  Sicily,  and  preached  a  sort  of  political  and 
religious  crusade  agamst  the  Fxendi  and  their  partisaDs, 
and  the  whole  kinmom  was  re-conqaer«d  for  Ferdinand  ia 
a  short  tune.  A  dreadful  re-action  took  place,  in  which 
thousands  loot  their  lives,  either  murdered  1^  tbe  royalists, 
or  condemned  by  the  courts  instituted  to  try  all  those  who 
were  accused  of  republicanism. 

Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples,  and  in  1801  he  concluded, 
through  the  mediation  of  Russia,  a  treaty  of  peace  w^th 
France.  But  the  past  events  and  the  proseriptious  that  bad 
taken  place  in  his  name  had  destroyed  all  confidence  be> 
tween  tbe  government  and  the  more  enhghtened  port  of  the 
nation.  In  1S05  the  court  of  Na{^  committed  a  sectAd 
political  error,  worse  than  that  of  1798.  While  professing 
to  be  at  peace  wiUi  France,  it  entered  secretly  into  the  coali- 
tion against  that  power ;  and  while  Napoleon  was  defeating 
tbe  Austrians  on  the  Danube,  Russian  and  English  troops 
landed  at  Naples  to  join  the  army  of  thai  kingdoa 
for  tbe  avowed  purpose  of  attatUng  the  French  in  tbs 
north  of  Italy.  The  consequeoM  was,  that  Nwoleon,  after 
his  victorv  at  AAiteilit^  dedared  that  '  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty had  oeased  to  rmga  at  Naples,'  and  be  sent  a  fotte 
under  Masaena  to  occupy  that  kingdom.  Ferdinand  and 
his  court  wiUidrew  to  Sicily  a  second  time^  wbera,  being 
protected  by  the  English  forces,  they  remained  till  181  &.  A 
desultory  but  cruel  warfere  was  carried  on  fer  several  yean 
in  Calabria  between  the  partisans  of  Ferdinand  and  those 
of  M  mat,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  kii^  of  Naples,  the 
details  of  which  at«  vividly  described  by  Botta,  '  St«ria 
d'  Italia,*  24th  boolt,  towards  the  end.  But  even  in  Sicilf 
tbe  reign  of  Vm^Mi^^^^^yfy^co^ai  w. 
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•xtr&T&gaiit  in  Its  expenditure,  the  queen  vu  as  arbitrary 
as  c^Tr,  and  great  jealousy  existed  Wween  the  Sicilians 
and  the  Neapolitan  courtiers  and  emierants.  But  Sicily 
had  a  parliament  consisting  of  three  atnan,  btrona,  clergy, 
and  deputies  of  the  townit,  and  theparliament  would  not 
sanction  the  levying  of  firesh  taxes.  The  queen  then  ordered 
the  imprisonment  of  five  of  the  most  influential  barons. 
Meantime  it  was  sospected  that  that  princess,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  dislike  aeamst  the  English,  whom  she  considered 
as  a  cheek  upon  ner.  entertained  secret  communications 
with  Napoleon,  wb"  in  ISIO  had  married  her  ^rand-niece, 
Maria  Louisa.  A  conspiracy  against  the  English  was  dis- 
ivvered  at  Messina.  All  these  circumstances  obliged  the 
'English  sovemment  to  interfere,  and  in  January,  1814, 
Fle^nand  rested  his  authoity  into  the  hands  of  his 
eldest  son,  Fnncis.  A  parliament  was  assembled,  which 
th  Wished  ftodality,  and  framed  a  new  eonsticution  upon  a 
liberal  basis.  The  queen's  influenoe  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  after  some  fhiitles  intrigues  she  embarked  in  1813  fin- 
Constantinople,  from  whence  sn  went  to  Vienna,  where 
she  died  in  the  following  jrear.  For  an  a  unt  of  these 
important  Sicilian  transactions  see  Botta,  and  also  a  work 
styled  De  la  Sidle  et  de  sea  Rapportt  avec  rAngleterrs  d 
fcpoque  de  la  Constitution  de  1812,  Paris,  1827.  In  1614 
Ferdinand  resumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  opened 
in  person  the  Sicilian  parliament  of  that  year.  In  1915, 
after  the  defeat  of  Joachim  Murat  by  the  Austrians,  Fer- 
dinand was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  in  June  of 
that  year  he  returned  to  his  old  capital.  In  a  well  written 
proclamation  to  the  Neapolitans  he  promised  them  pence,  a 
complete  fbrgetAilneas  of  the  past,  impartial  justice,  and  a 
steady  administration.  And  noW  that  he  for  the  first  time 
acted  by  himselt  he  kept  his  word.  Ihe  government  of 
Ferdinand  at  Naples  from  1815  till  1820  was  mOd,  impar- 
tial, and  orderiy.  This  is  attested  by  CoUetta,  a  liberal 
writer,  b.  viii.  sec.  50,  of  his  History.  But  in  Sicily,  having 
dissolved  the  parliament,  he  never  convoked  it  anerwards. 
By  a  decree  of  December,  1616,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  tJnite^  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  declaring  that  Sicily  and  Naples  formed  no  longer 
distinct  slates,  but  were  both  subject  to  the  same  system  of 
government. 

Meantime  a  secret  society,  called  Carbonari,  were  spreading 
themselves  fkst  through  the  kingdom,  especially  among  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  provinces,  and  consequently  through 
the  ranks  of  the  provincial  militia.  The  land-tas,  which  was 
moru  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  rent,  made  this  class  of  people 
dl2^  .ictisfled  aiM  ready  fiir  diai^.  The  or^n  of  this  society 
or  sect,  for  it  was  religious  as  well  as  poliueal,  is  somewhat 
obscure:  it  seems  to  have  come  from  France  into  Italy,  and 
was  ratablished  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  Murat,  with 
his  sanction ;  but  was  afterwards  proscribed  by  him,  and  it 
then  found  favour  with  the  court  of  Sicily.  (fl/wwiV*  K^f 
Secret  Societies  cif  the  South  of  Italy,  London,  1821.  See 
also  Botta,  book  xxiv.,  and  Colletta,  book  viii.)  Colletta  thus 
describes  its  tendency :  '  The  Carbonari  spread  among  the 
minor  orders  of  society,  who,  rallying  round  the  principle  of 
civil  equality,  move  forward  in  a  body  pressing  upon  the 
higher  orders ;  an  impulse  which  in  a  virtuous  ana  moral 
community  tends  to  establish  democratic  institutions,  but 
which  in  our  own  corrupt  and  profligate  state  of  society 
tends  only  to  a  change  of  matters  under  the  forms  and  the 
language  of  demoeracv. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1820,  amilit*Ty  revolt,  led  b^  two 
subalternsb  broke  out  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  stationed 
near  Naples ;  other  troops  joined  in  it,  and  the  Carbonari 
of  the  capital  and  provinces  openly  espoused  its  cause,  de- 
manding a  representative  constitution  fi>r  the  kingdom. 
Ferdinand,  pressed  by  his  ministers,  promised  to  establish 
a  constitution  in  a  given  time;  but  the  Carbonari  would 
not  wait,  saying  it  was  better  to  adopt  one  already  made, 
namely,  that  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  and  thus  the  Spanish 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  and  a  parliament  was  con- 
voked at  Naples.  Meantime  the  Sicilians,  ever  jealous 
of  their  nationality,  demanded  a  separate  parliament  for 
themselves  and  a  repeal  of  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, which  the  parliament  at  Naples  refusing,  a  revolt 
broke  out  at  Palermo,  which  was  put  down  after  much 
bloodi-hed.  Soon  after,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  awemhled  at  Troppau,  wrote  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand, inviting  him  to  a  eonf^renoe  at  Lavhaoh,  in  Carinthia, 
witbont  wbi^  they  stated  that  they  oould  not  acknowledge 
Um  mw  iinMn  of  gnwoiiunt  eitaUiilMd  tt  Naplif, 


Ferdinand,  after  wOm  demur,  obtained  leavd  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  praeeed  to  the  congress  in  December,  1880.  leaving 
his  son  Francis  as  his  vicegerent  at  Naples.  In  February, 
1821,  Ferdinand,  by  a  letter  written  tcom.  Layhuh,  signified 
to  his  son  that  the  allied  sovereigns  were  determined  not 
to  acknowledge  the  actual  conBUtu*ianal  government  aa 
established  at  Naples,  deeming  it  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  that  country  and  the  security  of  the  neighbourii^ 
states ;  but  that  they  wished  Fodinand  himself,  assisted 
by  the  wisest  and  most  able  among  his  subjects,  to  give  to 
his  kinplom  institutions  calculated  to  secure  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  rountry.  Soon  afterwards  the  Austrian 
army  passed  the  Po,  moving  on  towards  Naples.  The'parha- 
ment  of  Naples  determined  upon  resistance,  but  at  the  fbrst 
encounter,  near  Rieti,  a  Neapolitan  division  was  defbated, 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  being  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
fighting  against  the  wfll  of  their  own  king,  disbanded,  and  the 
Austrians  entered  Naples  without  any  fUrther  opposition  at 
the  end  of  March,  1 8£  1 .  Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  his  capital  on  what  may  be  styled  his  third  restoration. 
The  leading  constitutionalists  were  allowed  to  emigrate; 
but  of  those  who  remained  some  were  tried  and  sent  to 
the  Presidii.  The  government  again  became  absolute,  but 
not  so  lenient  or  liberal  as  it  was  before  1820.  After 
reigning  four  years  longer,  Ferdinand  died  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  ^  January,  1825,  aged  seventy-six. 
having  been  king  rixty^five  years.  He  was  gnooeeded  by 
his  son,  Francis  I. 

FERDINAND,  or  FERNANDO  I.,  styled  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Saneho,  called  Mayor,  king  of  Navarra  and 
Castile,  succeeded  his  fkther  in  1035,  and  having  defestod 
and  killed  Veremnnd,  king  of  Leon,  in  1 0S8,  suooeeded  him 
as  king  of  Leon  and  of  Asturiaa.  Navarra  beoame  dw  ap- 
panage of  Ferdinand's  brother  Garcia.  Ferdinand,  called 
the  Great,  made  war  ag^nst  the  Moors,  whom  he  drove 
away  from  the  northern  part  of  Portugal  as  flv  as  the  Mon- 
dego.  He  died  in  1065,  llkving  three  sons,  Sanctiu^  to 
whom  he  gave  Castile ;  AlfbnK^  who  had  Leon ;  and  Ganii^ 
who  retained  Gallicia.   

FERDINAND  II.,  second  son  of  Alonso  VHI.  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  latter  kingdom  only 
in  1157.  He  was  engaged  in  warn  with  Alfbnso  Henrique, 
king  of  Portugal,  ana  also  with  his  own  nephew,  Alonso  of 
Castile.   He  died  in  1187. 

FERDINAND  III.,  called  the  Saint,  son  of  Alonso  IX.. 
king  of  Leon  and  of  Bwet^arui  of  Castile,  inherited  both 
CTowns  alter  the  death  of  hia  parents.  Ferdinand  was  sue- 
cessfbl  in  his  mrs  uainat  the  Moors  beyond  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors :  he  took  from  them  Badqos  and  Mends  in  1 230. 
Cordova  in  1236,  and  Jaen,  Seville,  and  Hurcia  in  1243. 
He  was  making  preparations  ftff  carrying  the  war  into 
AfVica  when  he  died,  in  1252.  Ferdinand  collected  the 
laws  of  his  predecessors  into  a  code;  he  established  the 
council  of  Castile ;  he  cleared  his  states  fVom  robbers,  and 
checked  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  nobles.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy. 
His  son  Alonso  X,  edlea  '  the  Wise,'  snoceeded  him  on 
the  throne. 

FERDINAND  IV.  succeeded  his  fether,  Saneho  IV_ 
in  1295,  while  ;^et  a  minor.  His  reign  was  engrossed 
chiefly  by  wars  with  the  Moors;  he  died  in  13ft,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alonso  XI. 

FERDINAND  V.  of  Castile  and  It  of  Aragon,  son  of 
John  U.  of  Aiagon,  married  in  1469  Isabella,  daughter  of 
John  n.  of  Castile,  and  heiress  to  that  crown,  by  miom  ha 
had  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Emmanuel, 
king  of  'Portu^;  another,  Catherine,  was  married  to 
Henry  TIU.  of  England,  and  the  other,  Joanna,  married 
Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian 
I.  Ferdinand  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  of 
Sicily  by  the  death  of  his  &ther,  and  his  wife  IsabelU  had 
already  succeeded  in  her  own  right,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Cortes,  to  the  throne  of  CS-itile  by  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Henry  IV.,  in  1472.  Thus  were  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Spain  united,  though  the  two  kingdoms  re- 
mained  under  separate  administrations,  Castile  was  still 
governed  in  the  name  of  the  queen  until  the  death  of  Isa^ 
hella  in  1504,  fbUowed  by  that  of  the  archduke  Philin  in 
1506,  when  Ferdinand,  owing  to  the  insanity  of  hiadaughteE 
Joanna,  aoumed  the  government  of  Gastue,  which  he  re- 
tained tfll  his  death,  when  his  grandson,  Cbazies  V.  «»■ 
ceeded  to  the  whole  splendid  inhQii|Ni!]ftj  by  vaOOvlC 
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nada,  their  lut  possefluon  in  Spain,  in  1493.  after  a  war  of 
««veial  years ;  at  the  same  time  Columhua  was  discover- 
ing tor  him  the  new  world,  where  the  Spaniards  soon  after 
made  immense  conquests.  Ferdinand  s  general,  Gonzalo 
of  Cordova,  conquered  for  him  the  kin^om  of  Naples, 

Cy  by  fbrae,  uul  partly  by  treadiay.  By  stnular  means 
inand  conquered  Navarra,  whieh  ne  added  to  his  other 
dominions.  He  was  Uie  most  powerflil  numarch  of  his  time, 
anA  was  also  the  dererest;  but  his  abilities  were  di^raced 
by  a  total  want  of  ftiith,  and  a  recklessness  of  principle  of 
which  he  made  no  scruple  of  boanting.  He  was  atylea  the 
Catholic,  a  title  which  tne  kings  of  Spain  have  continued  to 
assume  ever  since,  in  consequence  of  his  having  cleared  the 
soil  of  Spain  of  the  Mohammedans.  He  was  also  called 
the  Prudent,  and  the  Wise.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
minister,  Ximenes  [Gisifuios].  who  emancipated  the  crown 
from  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  by  raising  troops  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  by  &vouring  the  privileges  of  the 
municipal  towns.  Ferdinand  established  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  which  fearful  tribunal  continued  till  1 S20,  when  it 
was  finally  aboliabed.  Acting  firom  the  same  intolerant  prin- 
ciple he  drove  away  the  Jews  from  Spain ;  but  he  also  esta- 
blished a  sevBre  system  of  polioe  throughout  his  dominions 
by  means  of  the  awouation  ealled  the  Santa  Herman^^ 
which  did  snmmaiy  justice  upon  all  offenders  without  dis- 
tinction of  ranks.  He  also  fbrhade  any  papal  bull  to  be 
promulgated  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  royal 
counciL  He  may  be  considered  as  the  restore:,  if  not  the 
founder,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Ferdinand  died  in 
January,  1516,  at  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

FERDINAND  VI.,  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Spain,  succeeded  his  fiitber  in  1746.  He  made 
several  usefbl  reforms  in  the  administration,  and  gave  en- 
couragement to  commerce  and  manufectures.  He  had  the 
isharacter  of  a  good  and  wise  prince,  willing  to  administer 
impartial  justice,  and  willing  to  redress  the  grievances  of  his 
subjects.  He  died  without  issMe  in  August,  1759,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  king  of  the  Two 
Siciliesi  who  assumed  the  title  Charles  HI.  of  ISpain,  and 
eontiniied  the  same  laudable  system  as  his  predecessor. 

FERDINAND  VH.,  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV.,  king  of 
Spain,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  was  bom  on  the  1 4th 
of  Octolw,  17S4.  When  six  years  of  age,  he  was  proclaimed 
(Kinoe  of  Asturias.  At  that  time  Godoy,  afterwards  called 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  the  fovourite  minister  and  ruler 
at  the  Spanish  courL  Both  he  and  the  queen  kept  young 
Ferdinand,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitution,  in  a  state  of 
thraldom  and  seclusion  little  suited  to  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  throne.  He  had  however  some  well-informed  pre- 
ceptors ;  among  others  the  canon  Escoiquiz,  who  figured 
afterwards  in  the  politioal  events  of  his  reign.  In  1802 
Ferdinand  married  his  first  cousin,  Maria  Antonietta, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a 

Coess  of  a  superior  mind,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  bar 
>and  to  his  pcoper  sphere  and  infiuenoe  at  court;  in 
attempting  whion  she  drew  upon  herself  the  dislike  of  the 
queen  and  of  the  ftvourite,  and  bom  that  time  both  she 
and  her  husband  were  kept  in  a  state  of  retirement  and 
humiliation.  She  died  suddenly  in  May,  1806,  under  sua- 
piciouB  circumstances,  and  left  no  issue. 

In  the  vean  time  the  administration  of  Spain  was  in  a 
wretched  state ;  every  thing  was  done  through  bribery  or 
favour ;  the  monarchy  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the 
estimation  of  Europe,  harii^  become  a  mere  dependent  of 
France,  and  the  people  were  highly  dissatisfied.  Some 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  and  among  others  his  preceptor  Es- 
coiquiz, fbrmed  a  plan  for  overthrowioE  the  &vourite  Godoy. 
Being  in  want  of  powerful  support,  they  unwarily  advised 
Ferdinand  to  address  himself  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
whom  the  prince  wrote  a  letter,  dated  nth  of  Oetohw, 
1807,  in  which  he  complained  of  Oodoy*8  influence  and  the 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  both  the  king  his  flither  and 
himself  were  kept,  and  exproMod  a  desire  to  form  a  con- 
nexion with  a  princess  of  Napoleon's  fiimily,  and  to  place 
himself  under  nis  protection.  A  memorial  was  at  the  same 
timo  penned  by  Bscoiquiz,  and  copied  by  Ferdinand  with 
his  own  hand,  pointing  out  in  vivid  language  the  mal-admi- 
nistratton  of  tne  kingdom,  and  asking,  as  the  first  remedy, 
tiie  dismissal  of  the  &vourite.  Ferdi^uod  was  to  have  reaa 
this  memorial  to  the  king  his  father,  but  Godoy  being  ap- 
tniaed  of  the  plot,  hastened  to  Charles,  and  told  him  that 
nis  son  was  conspiring  both  against  his  crown  and  his  life. 
XJpoa  this  Ferdinand  was  anwted,  his  papers  wen  seised, 


and  after  some  davs  of  close  conflnement  be  was  frightCTed 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  what  he  really  was  not  guilty  o< 
— a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  own  fkther.  This  scandalous 
affair  caused  great  excitement  in  the  country,  and  the 
people  in  general,  who  disliked  Godoy,  took  the  part  of  the 
young  prince,  who  from  his  in&ncy  hi^  been  the  victim  oc 
court  intrigues.  Meanwhile  Frendt  troops  had  euteted 
Spain  under  the  pretence  of  marching  against  Portngd— 
had  taken  possession  by  surprise  of  several  fiirtresses,  and 
Napoleon's  fiirtber  intentions  becoming  more  slarming,  the 
court  decided  upon  abandoning  Spain  and  retiring  to  Mexico, 
The  17th  of  March,  1608,  was  fixed  fbr  the  departure,  when 
a  revolt  broke  out  amoi^  the  guards  at  Araojoez,  and  Grodoy 
was  in  danger  of  his  life;  but  Ferdinand  himself  came  tc 
rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  saying  that 
he  would  answer  for  bis  appearance  befbre  the  proper  court. 
King  Charles  being  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  per- 
oeivAg  the  popularity  of  his  son,  abdicated  on  the  19th  of 
March  in  fbvour  of  Ferdinand,  who  assumed  the  title  of  kin:; 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  But  this  did  not  suit  Napoleon, 
who  contrived  under  specious  pretexts  to  draw  both  father 
and  son  to  Bayonne,  and  there  obliged  thun  both  to  resign 
in  his  &VDur.  Ferdinand  and  his  bradwr  Don  Carlos 
were  sent  to  TUleyrand's  country  residenoe  at  Valeneay, 
wfaoe  therf  were  trmted  with  outmrd  marks  of  respect,  but 
kept  under  a.  strict  wsteh.  There  Ferdinand  remained 
passive  and  resigned  till  the  end  of  1813,  when  the  reverses 
of  the  Frenchlioth  in  Spain  and  in  Gromany  induced 
Napoleon  to  restwe  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  on 
condition  that  he  should  send  the  English  out  of  the  penin- 
sula, who  were,  as  Napoleon  said,  spreading  anarchy  and 
jacobinism  in  the  country.  A  treaty  to  that  effect  was 
Signed  at  Valeneay  between  the  two  parties,  but  the  Cortes 
of  Madrid  refused  to  rat^  it,  and  wrote  to  Ferdinand  thai 
they  would  receive  him  in  his  capital  as  their  lawful 
king,  provided  he  would  sign  the  constitution  which  had 
been  proclaimed  at  Cadiz  in  1812  by  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  [Cortxs,  and  refer«ices  thereu.1  Ferdinand 
set  off  from  Valenfav  in  Mardi.  1814,  and  it  was  ool; 
on  the  toad  tlutt  he  Aad  for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  the 
new  constitution,  having  been  kept  in  ignonmce  till  tlua 
of  the  proceedings  of  ^e  Gtntes,  except  what  be  had  read 
in  the  garbled  accounts  of  the  French  newspapers.  On 
arriving  at  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  instead  ot  proceeding 
direct  to  Madrid,  he  went  to  Zaragoza,  and  thence  to  Va- 
lencia, where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  people,  mililair 
and  civilians,  churchmen  and  laymen,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  and  who  advised  him  to  teign,  as  his  &tfaers  bad 
done  before  him,  an  absolute  king.  The  lower  classes,  ex- 
cited by  the  clergy,  and  especially  by  the  friara,  were  bud 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  constitution,  which  they  ealled 
hraetical,  and  Ferdinand  easily  persuading  himself  tba: 
the  constitution  was  unpopular,  determined  not  to  sa□^ 
tion  it.  At  Valencia  he  appointed  a  ministry  ftom  among 
the  serriles,  or  absolutists;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  I8li 
he  issued  a  deerea  annulliiu;  the  coiutitation  and  alt  tht 
enactments  of  the  Cortes  maiw  in  his  absence.  Soon  afte^ 
wards  he  made  his  entrance  into  Madrid  amoi^  the  accla- 
mations of  the  popuUce  and  of  the  absolutists,  or  clcigy 
party ;  an  event  which  was  ^eedily  followed  by  a  vident 
proscription  of  the  constitutionalists,  or  liberals,  as  tbey 
were  styled,  including  the  members  of  the  Cortes.  Ai 
the  ^tidi  ambassador  had  obtained  from  Ferdinand  at 
Valencia  a  promise  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
not  be  inflicted  for  past  political  conduct,  the  courts  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  leading  constitutionalists  reaiwled  ts 
every  kind  of  subterfuge  in  order  to  find  them  guilt? 
of  some  imprudent  demonstration  or  e^ressioa  sinct 
tile  king's  return,  and  sentences  ot  mtprismuneDs  ctij« 
banildiment  to  the  presidios  in  Africa,  and  coafiaeatin 
were  finely  awarded.  Tlie  military  insunreetians  of  Porlier, 
Lacy,  and  others,  came  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  spirit  of  pe^ . 
secution.  All  tlie  abuses  of  the  old  administrative  andi 
judicial  system  now  re-appeared;  tiie  finances  wore  in  s| 
wretdied  state,  the  American  colonies  were  in  open  revolt ! 
and  Ferdinand  was  either  kept  in  i^orance  of  the  tn^s 
state  of  things,  or  his  natural  indeeiuon  of  chaneter  pre- 
vented  him  from  altering  his  policy.  He  waa  ovemwelj 
by  the  cWgy  and  absolutist  par^,  who,  at  that  tniie,{ 
seemed  to  have  on  their  side  the  great  mass  of  the  pc|Hil»- 
tion,  and  he  feared  and  hated  the  liberals,  ^lom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  enemies  of  his  throne.  f-\r\r\\r> 
%n  the  ist  of  J&n&iay,^^«iO;  iMlW^H^Albpn  ttmtnod 
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JB  the  lib  of  Leon,  nen  Otdix,  under  colonels  Quiroga  end 
Riego,  iwoolainied  the  constitution  of  1812;  the  example 
was  followed  bv  other  earrisons ;  the  Ministers  at  Madrid 
□esitated,  and  Ferdinand,  on  the  9th  of  Mareh  of  that  year, 
swore  his  adherence  to  the  constitution.  The  Cortes  were 
assembled,  and  the  deputies  and  other  liberals,  who  had 
been  exiled  or  imprisoned,  re-appeared  on  the  political 
stage.  The  events  of  the  following  three  years  are  matters 
of  contemporary  history,  upon  whioh  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to 
pronounce  a  fliul  judsraoenL  Ernws  were  ctHnmitted  hyaU 
parties.  At  one  tintef  erdinand  upeared  recoociled  to  the 
oonstitutional  lyitem,  hut  now  aoa  then  soma  fresh  inmlt 
or  other  wt  of  violaiiDe  of  the  more  aeelotta  libeiab  came 
to  rouse  his  old  feus  and  antiptthiea ;  whilst,  on  the  othmr 
sid^  the  pAtisans  of  abeolutism,  who  still  lingered  near  the 
king's  person,  kept  alive  hy  their  intrigues  the  mistrust 
even  of  the  moderate  oonstitutuinalistB.  Of  this  period  of 
Ferdinand's  reign  there  is  a  pmtty  accurate  sketch  in  a 
work  written  by  a  Spanish  emi^punt  at  Paris,  styled  Jtavo- 
ItUion  (TEspagne,  Examm  Critique,  8vo.,  1836. 

At  the  beginning  of  1823  Louis  XVIII.  declared  to  the 
French  chambers  uiat  he  was  going  to  send  his  nephew, 
the  duke  of  Angouldme,  with  an  army  of  100,000  French- 
men into  Spain  to  deliver  Fradinand  ViL  from  the  slarary 
in  which  he  was  kept  by  a  factious  parU,  and  to  restore  him 
to  his  freedom  of  action.  The  English  ministry  protested 
i^nst  this  interfteeno^  and  the  Cortee  of  Spain,  on  their 
side,  rqeoted  the  mediation  of  the  northom  eourto,  who,  to 
prevent  the  entranee  of  the  French,  required  certain  modi- 
fications inthe  cmstitution  of  1812.  The  Cbrteoi  on  the 
20th  March,  removed  to  Seville,  where  the  kii^  was  induced 
to  follow  them.  On  the  7th  April  the  Frenoh  entered 
Spain,  with  little  or  no  opposititui,  and  on  the  23rd  they 
entered  Madrid,  where  they  were  received  with  accla- 
mations by  the  clergy  and  the  lower  classes,  while  the 
grandees  or  high  nobili^  presented  a  congratulatoiy  address 
to  the  duke  of  Angoulftme.  The  Ckirtes,  not  judging  them- 
selves safe  at  Seville,  removed  to  Cadiz,  and,  as  Ferdinand 
refused  to  quit  Seville,  they  passed  a  resolution,  after  a 
stormy  debate  on  the  llth'June,  declaring  the  king  in  a 
state  of  incapacity,  and  appointing  a  regency  pro  tenyxire. 
Ferdinand  was  thw  oorapeUed  to  set  on  with  his  iamily  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  nnder  a  strong  escort,  for  Cadis, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  15th.  In  the  fulowing  September 
the  Frenoh  besieged  Cadiz,  and  after  sfme  negtrtiations  Fer- 
dinand was  allowed  by  the  Cortes  to  repair  to  the  French 
camp  to  treat  with  the  Dukeof  AngoulSme.  Before  leaving 
Cadiz  .  Ferdinand  pubUshed  a  proclamation  on  the  30tn 
September,  in  whicn  he  promised  a  general  amnesty  for  the 
past ;  he  acknowledged  all  the  debts  and  obligations  con- 
tracted by  the  constitutional  government,  and  *  declared  of 
his  own  free  and  spontaneous  will  that  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  make  alterations  in  the  actual  political  insti- 
tutions, he  would  adopt  a  system  of  government  which 
should  guarantee  the  security  of  persons  and  property  and 
the  civiTliber^  of  the  Spaniards.  None  of  these  solemn 
promises  were  kept.  The  liberaU  were  persecuted  worse 
than  before,  the  debts  contmoted  under  the  Gortsa  were 
disavowed,  and  the  old  system  of  abaolutiam  with  all  ibi  mal- 
administrations was  resumed.  Thesequelis  well  known.  Fer- 
dinand continued  to  govern,  at  least  nominally,  checked  on 
one  aide  by  tear  of  the  liberals,  and  on  the'  other  by  mistrust 
of  the  more  violent  absolutists,  or  apostolical  P«rty  as  it  was 
called,  who  found  Ferdinand  too  moderate  for  tbem,  and 
who  would  have  re-established  the  Inquisition,  and  ruled 
Spain  by  terror.  In  his  latter  years  Ferdinand  seemed  to 
take  litUe  or'  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  leaving  things  to 
go  on  as  they  could.  Having  lost  his  third  wife,  who  was  a 
Saxon  princess,  and  having  yet  no  children,  he  married  in 
November,  1 829,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  Francis,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  his  own  niece  by  her  mother's  side. 
By  her  he  had  two  daughters — Maria  Isahelhii  now  queen 
of  Spain,  bom  10th  October,  1830,  and  Maria  Louisa  Ferdi- 
nanoa,  bom  1832.  Fordinand  died  on  the  SOth  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  after  being  long  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  at  the 
age  of  49  yean.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
royal  vaults  under  the  chapel  iit  the  Eseurial. 

Accounts  more  or  less  accurate  of  the  various  periods 
of  his  teini  mav  he  gathered  from  the  numerous  contem- 
porary pmttlic  oocuments  and  joumsls,  and  also  from  the 
following  works  :—Metnoir»  qf  Ferdinand  VIL  king 
Axitn,  tnpulaiedfnm  th«  ^mdth  original  MS.  bv  H.  J. 
Quin,  London,  1^24;  Torreno,  Hitioria  del  Lnania- 
P.  C  No.  624. 


mten^o,  Gverra  y  Reoolueion  de  EspaHa  ,*  Inglis's  Spain  ir 
1830.  and  a  v«y  interesting  article  on  Spanith  Affitirt  in 
No.  1  ofCochrane*s^et>nQuar<CT-^lf«m«0,  March,  1835. 
from  which  something  like  a  correct  estimate  of  Ferdi- 
nand's character  may  be  fbrmed. 
FERDUSL  [FiSDusi.] 

FERGUSON,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  .710,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Keith,  a  village  in  Banflbhire.  His  father, 
^0  was  a  day-labourer,  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and 
sent  him  to  school  fbr  three  months  at  Keith. 

When  only  seven  .or  e^ght  years  old,  having  seen  his 
Ihther  use  a  beam  as  a  lever,  with  a  prop  fbr  a  nilcnua,  in 
order  to  raise  dw  roof  of  their  eottage,  which  had  partlv 
fUlen  in,  his  euriosity  was  so  much  occited  hy  the  ease  with 
which  what  appeared  to  him  so  stupendous  an  effect  was 
accomplished,  that  he  thought  about  it,  and  made  trials, 
and  constructed  models,  and  drew  diagrams,  till  he  became 
aoquainled  with  the  chief  properties  of  the  lever,  not  only 
in  its  simple  application,  hut  as  modified  by  the  wheel  and 
axle.  Tlw  taste  ftnr  practical  mechanics  thus  formed  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  nim  through  life,  and,  together  with 
an  equally  decided  taste  Utt  astronomy,  conducted  him  in  his 
later  years  to  distinction  and  independence. 

His  astronomical  pursuits  commenced  soon  afterwards. 
His  &ther  sent  him  to.  a  neighbouring  fanner,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  watchuig  his  sheen.  While  thus  occupied, 
he  amused  himsdf  at  nixht  in  staiaying  the  stars,  and  during 
the  day  in  makii«  moods  (rf  muls,  ^nnnin^- wheels,  and 
similar  things.  When  «  little  older,  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  another  ftnner,  wba  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  his  astronomical 
studies.  '  I  used,'  be  says, '  to  stretch  a  thread  with  small 
beads  on  it  at  arm's  length  between  my  eye  and  the  stars, 
diding  the  beads  upim  it  till  they  hid  such  and  such  stars 
from  my  eye,  in  ocaer  to  take  their  apparent  distances  from 
one  another ;  and  then  laying  the  thread  down  on  a  paper. 
I  marked  the  stars  thereon  by  the  beads.'  '  My  master,' 
he  adds, '  that  I  might  make  mir  copies  in  the  day-time  of 
what  I  had  done  in  the  night,  often  worked  for  me  himself.' 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  minister  of  Keith,  having  seen  his  draw- 
ing8»  gave  him  a  map  of  the  earth  to  copy,  and  fumisbsd 
him  with  eompasses,  ruler,  pen^  ink,  and  paper. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  he  met  Mr.  Grant  of 
Acht^iriuiOT,  with  whcnn,  at  the  termination  of  his  engage- 
ment with  hie  pesent  master,  be  went  to  reside,  being  then 
in  his  twentieth  year.  He  had  learnt  vtilgar  arithmetic  fVom 
books,  and  Mr.  Grant's  butler,  Mr.  Cantiey,  taught  him 
decunsl  arithmetic  and  the  elements  algebia,  and  was 
about  to  commence  instructing  him  in  geometry  when  he 
left  the  employment  of  that  gentleman. 

Fergusoa  soon  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
miller  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  overworked, 
and  scarcely  supplied  with  food  enough  for  subsistence. 
After  remaining  a  year  in  this  situation,  he  was  eng^ed 
by  Dr.  Young,  who  was  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  physician, 
and  who  promised  to  instruct  him  in  medicine,  but  brake 
his  promise,  and  treated  him  with  so  much  hanhness,  that, 
though  his  ei^agement  was  ibr  half  a  year,  he  left  at  the 

Suarter,  and  ^felted  the  wages  which  were  due  to  him. 
\  severe  hnrtof  the  arm  and  hand,  which  he  had  got  in  the 
doctoi^s  service,  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  two  months  after 
his  letum  home.  During  this  time  he  amused  himself  with 
constructing  a  wooden  clock.  He  afterwards  made  a  wooden 
watch  with  a  whalebone  spring ;  and  his  talents  having  been 
turned  in  this  direction,  he  began  to  earn  a  littie  money  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  cleaning  and  mending  clocks. 

He  was  about  this  time  invited  to  reside  with  Sir  James 
Dunbar  of  Dum,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Dipple, 
Sir  James's  sister,  began  to  draw  patterns  for  ladies'  dreues. 
He  says,  *  I  was  sent  fbr  by  other  ladies  in  the  country,  and 
began  to  think  myself  growing  rich  by  the  money  I  eot  by 
such  drawings ;  out  of  which  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  oeoa- 
skmally  supplying  the  wanta  of  my  poor  itather.'  His  studies 
in  astronomy  nowever  wue  not  neglected,  and  he  still  con- 
tinued to  use  h^  thnad  and  beads. 

Besides  drawing  patterns,  he  copied  pictures  and  prints 
with  pen  and  ink;  and  having  left  the  residence  of  Sir 
James  Dunbar  fbr  that  of  Mr.  Baird  of  Auehmeddan, 
Lady  Dipple's  son-in-law,  he  drew  a  portrait  of  that  gen- 
tleman, wnich  was  much  admired,  and  now  began  to  draw 
likenesses  from  the  life  in  Indian  ink:  these  appeared 
to  his  patrons  to  he  so  excellent,  that  they  took  him  to 
Edinburgh  with  the  intentions  having  him  reguladf 
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instrueted  in  drawing,  but  a  pTemium  having  been  nnex- 
peetedly  demanded,  he  boldly  commenoed  the  pnuAiee  of  his 
art  at  once.  The  Marchioaew  of  Douglu  baring  assisted 
him  with  her  patronage,  he  suoeeeded  so  well,  that  he  ob- 
tained money  enough  not  only  to  defray  his  own  expeneeB, 
but  to  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  his  aged  parents. 

Though  he  ccmtinuea  to  follow  tnis  profession  fbr  about 
twenty-six  years,  he  seems  never  to  have  given  his  mind  to 
it ;  and  indeed,  after  having  been  two  yean  in  Bdinbuigh, 
he  returned  to  the  country  with  a  supply  of  drun  with  the 
intention  of  pnetising  medicine,  but  soon  found  hioiaelf  to 
be  totally  unqnalifled  for  his  new  occupation.  He  then 
went  to  InvemeM,  whore  he  lemained  about  three  months. 
While  there  he  drew  an  Astronomical  Rotula,  for  exhibiting 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  transmitted  to 
Profsssor  Madaurin  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  highly  pleased 
with  it  He  now  returned  to  Eunburgh,  and  the  Profeseor 
had  the  Rotula  engraved,  and  it  ran  through  several  im- 
pressions, till,  by  the  change  of  the  style  in  1 753,  it  beeame 
useless.  While  at  Edinburgh  he  made  a  wooden  orrery, 
an'd  delivered  a  lecture  on  it  before  the  mathematical  eliss. 

In  1 743  he  resolved  to  go  to  London,  where  he  oontinaed 
his  profession  of  drawing  portraili,  but  devoted  bii  leinm 
to  aitnnooucal  pursuits. 

In  1747  he  published  his  flrttwork. '  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon,'  having  been  pre- 
viously introduoed  at  one  of  the  sittii^  (rf  the  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  Folkee  the  president 

In  1748  he  lead  le<rtareson  Uieeelipee  of  the  sun  which 
happened  in  that  year.  From  this  period  he  began,  undo- 
the  patron^  of  the  {nince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Qeorge  IH., 
to  deliver  leetures  on  astronomy  and  mechanios :  the^  vere 
numerously  and  foshionably  attended,  and  he  now  relin- 

aoished  his  former  profession  altogetiwr.  fVom  this  time  to 
le  ,end  of  his  life  he  continued  his  lectures,  uid  wrote 
several  works  on  astronomy  and  mechanics. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Gteo.  III.  a  pension  of  50/.  a 
year  was  granted  him  out  of  the  privy  purse.  In  1763  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro^  Society,  and  in  1770  was 
vhosen  a  member  of  the  .American  Philosophical  Society. 

He  died  in  1776,  ^ed  66,  leaving  an  only  son.  to  wliom 
be  bequeathed  a  connderaUe  sum  Mquind  by  his  lectures 
and  his  writings. 

Fogaaon  hu  contribated  more  than  pwhaps  any  other 
men  in  Ais  eonntrr  to  Uie  exWnsiott  of  phjnical  scietaoe 
amcmg  all  classes  of  society,  but  especially  among  that 
latest  clsss  whose  circumstances  preclude  them  from  a 
re^ar  conree  of  scientific  instruetion.  Perspicuity  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  his  facts  and  in  the'  display 
of  the  truths  deduced  ftom  them  was  his  characteristic  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works :  '  Astronomy  ex- 
plained upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  Principles,  and  made  essy 
to  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathematics,'  4to.  1756. 
There  have  been  many  editions  of  this  work ;  one  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  2  vols.  8vo.  1811,  containing  the  new  discoveries 
since  the  time  of  Ferguson.  *  Lectures  on  Sut^eots  in  Me- 
dianica,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  with  the 
Use  of  the  Globes,  the  Art  of  Dialliiw,  and  the  Oaloulation 
of  thb  Mean  Times  of  New  and  F^lfMoons  and  Eclipses,* 
8to.  }  760 ;  4to.  1 764.  An  edition  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster was  published  in  1805,  and  another  in  1806.  *  An 
Easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy  for  Young  Gentlemen  and 
LadiM,*  1769,  'Introduction  to  Bleetneity,'  8vo.  1770. 
*  The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective  made  easy  to  those 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Mathematics,' 8vo.  1775: 
thiii  was  his  last  work.  Bmides  other  works  not  men- 
tioned here,  he  contributed  several  pspexs  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

(Life  by  himself  prefixed  to  hia  *  Select  Meehonicsl  Ex- 
ercises;' Nichols's  jlRScdoto  ;  Purtuit  qf  Knowledge  wider 
DUIatttiee,  vol.  i.,  in  *  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.*) 
FERGUSON,  ADAH,  bom  in  1724,  was  the  son  of  a 
puish  minister  in  Fttthdiire.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
and  at  Edinburgh.  On  being  ordained,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  4$nd,  a  Highland  regiment,  in  which  he 
remained  till  1757,  when  he  retired  and  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  advocates*  Hbrary  of  Edinburgh,  in  1759 
he  was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  m  the  college 
of  that  city,  and  in  1764  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy,  a  branch  of  soience  to  which  he  had 
mow  particularly  applied  himself.  In  1767  he  pubUshed 
Ms'b^ontheffistoirorOiva  Sottety,'  mvror^  vhish 


wss  well  reoRved,  and  whieh  preeaied  him  the  notice 
of  public  men.  It  was  reprinted  several  times,  and  timns- 
lated  into  French.  German,  and  other  languages.  In  1 774 
he  accompanied  the  young  Earl  of  Chesterfield  on  bis 
travels,  but  remained  with  nim  only  a  twelvemonth.  In 
1 776  he  wrote  *  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  of  Dr.  Price,  entitled 
Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  liberty.'  In  1778  he 
was  appointed  asoretaiy  to  the  commissionen  who  www  sent 
to  Amofeain  order  to  try  to  effect  a  reooneiUMian  with  the 
mothra  country,  an  cffice  in  which  FerKusm  took  a  dearer 
view  of  tiie  stats  of  tbe  question  and  of  the  temper  of  the 
American  iteople,  Hmn  was  common  at  that  time  with  Eng- 
lishmen. On  his  return  in  1779  he  resumed  the  duties  of  lus 
professorship,  and  in  1783  he  publi^ed  his  '  History  of  tbe 
Progress  and  the  Termination  of  tbe  Roman  Republic,*  3 
vols.  4to.  This  w«k,  which  has  been  reprinted  several  times, 
and  by  which  Ferguson  »  most  generally  known,  is  not  so 
mucb  a  regular  narrative  of  the  events  of  Roman  history, 
as  a  eommentary  on  that  history ;  its  object  ia  to  elucidate 
the  progress  and  changes  of  the  internal  ^icy  of  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  toe  successive  conditions  of  its  social 
Btata,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  military  srstem  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  varied  but  studied  course  of  Uieir  external 
poikj  towards  fore^  natioRs.  He  carries  his  work  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  all  remains  of  the 
old  institutions  may  oe  said  to  have  become  effeeed.  F^r- 
gttsoi's  vork  forms  therefore  a  kind  of  introduction  to  that 
of  Gibbon  on  the  decline  and  ikll  of  the  empire.  Ferguson 
and  his  contemporary,  the  French  Abb6  Auger,  were  fore- 
most among  those  who,  previous  to  Niebuhr,  investigated 
the  intemu  wwking  of  Uie  institutions  of  the  Roman  re- 
pnblic  [Avobil]  In  1784  Ferguson  reugned  hia  pro- 
leasorship  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dugsid  Stewart.  In  1792  he  published  *  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  bein^  chiefly  a  retrospect  of 
lectures  o^i  ethics  and  politics,  delivered  in  the  College  ot 
Edinburgh,*  i  vols.  4to.  In  this  work  the  author  takes  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  various  systems  of  ethics 
antient  and  modem,  especially  with  respect  to  naoral  ap- 
probation, public  security,  and  individual  tiappiness.  Ano- 
ther work  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  on  the  same  suDjeet,  thot^h 
a  more  elementary  one,  the  *  Institutes  of  Mwal  Phi- 
losophy.* whidi  M  first  published  in  1709,  has  beoi 
often  reprinted  and  transuted  into  foreign  languages, 
and  has  idao  been  adopted  ss  a  text-book  in  some  foreign 
nniversities.  Ferguson  died  at  St.  Andrews  in  February, 
1816,  bein^  above  90  years  of  age.  He  had  been  on  terms 
of  firiendship  with  Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfkir,  and  other  distitiguished  contemporaries. 
His  mind  was  independent,  and  hu  f^kneas  and  honest 
adherence  to  his  opinions  are  said  to  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  advancement 

FERGUSON,orFERGUSSON,ROBERT,wa8bon]  at 
Edinburgh  about  the  year  1 750,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrevf's,  where  he  received  some  encouragement 
ftom  one  of  the  professors  named  Wilkie,  who  employed  him 
to  transcribe  his  lectures.  An  anonymous  bicerapber  (Lift 
prefixed  to  Fei^uson's  Poem^  edition  of  1 807)  has  employed 
considerable  researeh  in  discovwing  cettain  freaks  of  a 
kind  ndther  ludicrous  nor  in  good  tast^  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  indulged  during  his  reudence  at  St.  Andrew's; 
one  of  these  was  near  being  the  cause  of  his  expulsion ;  but 
the  sentence  was  recalled,  and  he  remained  as  it  appean 
for  four  years,  during  whidi  time  be  subsisted  on  a  bursary 
or  exhibition  founded  by  a  person  of  his  own  name.  Od 
leavine  St  Andrew's,  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  uncle  from  whum 
he  had  expectations  of  employment,  but  after  a  few  months 
left  his  house  under  circumstances  of  which  his  anonymous 
biographer  gives  a  vetr  unsatisfactory  account  During  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  tbe 
commissary-clerk  of  Edinbutgh,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  spent  in  that  of  the  sheriff-clerk ;  and  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  Ruddmian*s  *  Weekly  Maeazioe,*  frtm 
which  his  poems  were  afterwards  ooUected.  llie  local  ce- 
lebrity which  these  productions  obtained  for  him  gave  him 
so  fmjuent  opportunities  of  convivial  and  other  exce:is  as  tc 
ruin  his  hesltn,  and  terminate  his  lifo  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four  years.  His  last  days  were  passed  in  a  maa-houfc. 
his  debaudien'  having  ended  in  repentance  which  took  the 
form  of  me'taocholy,  and  ultimately  that  of  insanitv. 

Fei^naon's  pcema  arewrittraputly  in  English  and  parti} 
in  Lowland  Scotch.  Th»e^  i^^sjm  t§iD^^Lkav«  b^ 
admM  by psnMu  eonwfntwlMMtMw   lAieh  Ocy 
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are  vi^ten ;  but  to  an  Xndish  ear  they  want  the  cham 

wliich  makes  Burns  not  the  leu  sweet  because  he  is  some- 
times not  intelligible,  l^ere  is  a  coarseness  and  clumsiness 
'  about  Ferguson's,  which  render  it  wonderful  how  their  author 
could  have  ever  succeeded  in  gaining  reputation  as  a  poet 
In  praise  of  his  English  Teraes,  a  little  more  may  be  said ; 
but  we  suspect  that  the  similarity  of  his  life  to  that  of  Chat- 
terton  created  an  interest  about  him  to  which  most,  if  not 
all  of  his  celebrity  is  owing. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  Irving  (Glasgow,  1799 :  re- 
printed in  1805),  and  by  an  anonymous  author  who  dedi- 
cates his  sketch  to  James  Orahame,  esq.  This  latter  pro- 
duction contains  more  specimens  btnnbast  and  bad  tute 
than  are  usually  fouud  iu  the  spaee  of  ei|^ty  pwe^  and 
serves  by  its  tone  of  panegyric  to  reproduce  ezaeay  those 
prejudices  which  it  was  intended  to  repress. 

(Chalmers's  Biogr.  Did.;  «id  Siogra/Mt  Umvemlkf 
vol.  xiv.) 

FERGUSONITE.  a  or^talliied  mineral,  which  is  prin- 
cipally a  columbate  of  yttria.  It  has  been  found  only  in 
Greenland,  near  Caipe  Farewell,  imbedded  in  quartz. 

Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Ck)lour  brownish-black. 
Opac^ue,  except  in  the  splinters.  Lustre  slightly  metallic 
Specific  gravity  5*638.  Hardness  5-5,  6'0.  Streak  pale 
brown.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Before  the  blow-pipe  be- 
comes of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  does  not  fuse,  but  with  a 
phosphate  it  dissoWes  completoljr.  According  to  Hartwall* 
this  minwal  oonsists  ctf 

Oxide  of  edumUnm     .  .  47*75 

Yttria  41*91 

Zireonia  3*02 

Oxide  of  oeriam  ....  4*68 
n     tin  .      .      .  1*00 

n  uranium  .  .  .  0-95 
„     irm      ....  0*34 
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FERISHTA  (Mohammed  Kasim),  a  celebrated  Persian 
historian,  was  born  at  Astrabad,  on  the  border  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  a.d.  1570.  His  father,  whose  name  was 
Gholam  Ali  Hindoo  Shah,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  learned  man,  left  his  native  country  when  Ferishta  was 
very  young  and  ^vsllad  into  India.  He  finally  settled  at 
Ahroudn  nner,  in  the  Decran,  during  the  reign  of  Martuxa 
Nizam  Shah^ud  wai  appointed  to  instruct  MtranHossein, 
the  son  of  If  urtuza,  in  ilwPmian  language,  but  he  died  soon 
after  this  appointment  Mtran  Hossein  however  patronized 
his  son  Ferishta,  and  through  his  influence  the  historian 
was  advuiced  to  high  honoun  in  the  court  When  Hurtuza 
was  assassinated,  Ferishta,  who  was  then  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  captain  of  the  royal  guard. 

In  the  troubles  following  the  death  of  Murtuza,  Ferishta 
left  Ahmudnu^ger,  a.  d.  1589  (see  the  preface  to  his  history), 
and  went  to  Bejapore,  where  he  was  kmdly  received  by  the 
regent  and  minister,  Dilawur  Khan,  who  introduced  him 
to  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  II.,  the  reigning  monarch.  In  this 
court  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  high  honour, 
engaged  sometimes  in  military  expeditions,  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  histOTy,  and  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  the 
composition  of  hit  great  work.  He  died,  in  all  Drobability, 
soon  after  a.d.  1611,  at  the  age  of  Ibrty-one.  He  makes 
mention  in  his  hittory  of  the  English  and  Portuguese 
factories  at  Sunt,  a.d.  1611. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  the 
English  tenslation  of  Ferishta,  by  Colonel  Bri^^  which 
was  published  in  London,  1829,  in  4  vols!,  8vo.  Portions 
of  the  history  had  been  previously  tranidated.  Colonel 
Dow  published  a  translation  of  the  first  two  books  in  his 
*  History  of  Hiodostan,*  2  vols.,  4ta,  London,  1766,  which 
is  not  considered  to  be  very  accurately  done.  A  much  better 
translation  of  tbe  third  book  was  given  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Scottinhis'HistoryoftheI>eGcan,*2vots.,4to^  1794.  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  bis  '  Descriptive  Catalcmie  of  the  Library  of  the 
late  Tippoo  Sultan  <^  Mysore,'  gives  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  history,  p.  12 ;  ana  also  a  translation  of  part 
of  the  tenth  book,  aocompaiUed  with  the  original  Persian, 
pp.  259—267. 

The  histoij  of  Ferishta  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  with 
an  introduction,  which  gives  a  brief  and  imperftct  account 
of  Hindoo  history  befbre  the  time  of  Uie  Mohammedans, 
vad  also  a  shwrt  aoeount  of  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in 
their  progress  ftom  Arabia  to  Hindostan.  The  first  book 
contains  an  aooount  of  the  lungs  ot  Ghisni  and  Lahore, 
lUBh  977—1186.  Hwt  the  datafM  portkm  of  hia  history 


b^ns.  Snd,  Tbe  kings  of  Delhi.  a.o.  1205  to  tbe  death 
ofAkber,  1605;  Srd,  T^e  kings  of  the  Decoan,  a.  d.  1347 — 
]596;  4th,  The  kings  of  Guzerat;  5tb,  The  kings  of 
Malwa ;  6th,  The  kings  of  Kandeish ;  7tli,  The  kings  of 
Bengal  and  Behar;  8th.  The  kings  of  Multan;  9th,  The 
rulers  of  Sind;  10th,  The  kings  of  C^hmir;  lltb.  An 
Account  of  Malabar;  ISth,  An  Account  of  the  European 
Settlers  in  Hindostan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
Ferishta  gives  a  short  ueount'  of  the  geography,  climate^ 
and  other  physical  eiroumatancea  of  Hindostan. 

Ferishta  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  tnistwortlqr  of  ori- 
ental historians.  He  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  in 
eomulting  authorities.  At  the  dose  of  his  prefiuie  be  gives 
a  list  of  thirty-five  historians  to  whom  he  refers,  and 
Colonel  Bri^s  mentions  the  names  of  twenty  more  who  are 
quoted  in  the  course  of  tbe  wwk.  '  What  is  really  remark- 
able in  this  writer,'  says  Cok>nel  Dow,  *  is,  that  he  seems 
as  much  divested  of  religious  prejudiees  as  he  is  of  political 
flattaiy  or  fear.  He  never  passes  a  good  action  without 
confeifing  upon  it  its  du4  reward  of  praise,  nor  a  bad  one 
without  stigmatizing  it  with  in&my.* 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  county  of  the  provinoe  oi 
Ulster,  in  Ireland:  bounded  on  the  north-vest  north,  and 
north-east  by  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone ;  on  the 
east  by  the  county  of  Monwhan,  and  on  tbe  south  and  south- 
west by  the  eouuties  of  &van  and  Leit'im.  The  greatest 
length  ftom  the  boundary  of  Donwal  towards  Ballysbannon 
on  the  north-west,  to  Shankill  lAoh,  on  ibe  borders  ot  Mo- 
naghan,  on  the  south-east,  is  45  statute  miles ;  the  breadth 
fhnB  Cuiksgh  momitain,  on  the  bordns  of  Cavan,  on  the 
souUi-aouth'Weet  to  Tappaghan  mountain,  on  the  bcnden 
of  Tyrone,  on  the  north-aorUi-east,  is  29  statute  milea.  The 
area,  aceordii^  to  the  Ordnance  Surv^  map,  consists  of— 

A.       a.  ». 

Land   409,783   1  13 

Vater   46,748 «]  2 

Total     .    456,531    3  14 

Of  this  extent  of  water  36,348  acres  and  21  perches  are 
included  in  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Loch  Erne,  which 
lie  almost  whbUy  within  this  county.  [Eeitx,  Louoh,]  The 
gross  population  of  Fermanagh  in  1831  was  149,763. 

Fermanagh  is  ^vided  into  two  neariy  equal  portions  by 
the  line  of  Loch  Erne,  which  passes  twon^  it  diagonally. 
Hie  portion  lying  south  of  tbe  upper  or  western  uieet  of 
Loch  Erne  contains  a  large  tract  of  waste  and  mountain, 
of  tbe  same  character  with  the  extensive  highland  districts 
of  Leilrim  and  Cavan,  on  which  it  borders.  This  tract  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  lakes  of  Loch  Melvir  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Loch  Macnean ;  the  waters  of  the  first  of 
which  flow  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  two  latter, 
eastward  by  the  Arne^  riv^  into  Upper  Loch  Erne.  The 
chief  elevations  of  this  tract  on  the  north  are,  beginning 
from  the  west  Glennalong,  793  feet;  Tiranagber,  875  feet  - 
Bolusty,  1064  feet;  Shean  North,  1175  feet;  Shean  East! 
1030  feet;  and  Blaokslee,  1026  feet;  which  overhang  the 
shore  of  Upper  Loch  Erne  in  a  continuous  range.  More 
central  are  Drumbad,  1009  fset;  Knocfcnore,  019  fbet; 
Glenkeel,  1323  ftet;  ai^  Behuore,  1312  feet;  and  on  the 
south  Slapragb,846  fact;  Ora  Hor^  854  feet;  andA^ia- 
more,  1249  aet.  The  whole  of  this  district  abounds  with 
small  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  runnii^ 

Einerally  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  It  is  partien- 
rly  remarkable  fbr  tbe  number  of  cavities  and  subterra- 
nean channels  which  occur  throughout  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  rocks  of  which  it  is  oomposed.  The  Ro<^agh 
river,  which  brings  down  the  waters  of  several  small  lakes 
and  tributary  straams  to  Loch  Melvin,  is  absorbed  in  the 
rock,  and  emerges,  afttf  running  a  distanoe  of  about  thirty 
perches  underground.  In  like  manner,  several  brooks  run- 
ning into  Loch  Erne  fh>m  the  range  of  Shean  North  and 
Blackslee,  dip  undei^;round  in  tosir  course.  A  natural 
bridge  of  roek  orosaes  a  stream  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  oi  the  district  on  the  south ;  and  throughout  the 
central  parts  oaves  and  deep  holes  in  tbe  roek  are  of  very  fre- 
quent oeenrimee.  On  tbe  east  this  nugh  tract  dopes  down 
to  a  weU^ltivated  district  extending  from  BnniskiUen  along 
the  net^  of  Loch  Erne  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Silees  anS 
Arney  rivers.  South  of  tbe  latter  river  rises  the  mountaitt 
of  Cuilcagh  to  a  height  of  2188  feetbeiDg  the  nif^t 
ground  in  the  eoun^.  This  neu^^j^^riim^^distingui^]^ 
by  the  same  oharaetefiatica— hwa  m  ue  roek,  caverns,  an? 
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nmCural  arehes— which  mark  the  more  extensive  moontain 
district  Three  streams,  descending  fh>m  Cuilcagh,  sink  into 
difTerent  cavitieB  of  the  rock,  and  after  flowing  nearly  a  mile 
each  underground,  re-issue  in  a  single  river,  called  the 
Claddagh.  a  feeder  of  the  Amey.  At  tlie  foot  of  Cuilcagfa 
is  situated  Florence  Court,  a  noUe  leat  of  the  earl  of  Bnnu- 
killen ;  and  ffenorally  throagbont  the  tract  from  Loch  Mae- 
nean  to  Ennwkillen.  and  thence  along  the  left  bank  of  thB 
lake.  Uie  seats  of  resident 'proprieton  are  numerous  and 
highly  respectable,  ^le  remainder  of  that  part  of  Uie 
county  which  lies  soudi  of  Loch  Erne  is  low,  and  cul- 
tivated. 

The  district  to  the  north  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  not  diver- 
sified by  many  eminences :  the  chief  are  Glenvannan,  730 
feet ;  and  Tappaghan,  1 1 10  feet  Towards  Enniskillen  there 
are  numerous  and  well-improved  seats  of  proprietorB ;  and 
close  to  the  town  is  Castle  Coole,  the  residence  of  the 
earl  of  Belmore,  which  is  generally  considered  the  most 
splendid  residence  in  the  modem  style  in  Ireland.  Tossid 
mountain,  909  feet  in  height,  rises  north-east  of  ftnnig- 
xillen,  and  from  its  situation  in  a  comparatively  flat  disuiet, 
commands  a  ven  extensive  and  picture«]ue  prospect. '  From 
Ennidcillen  to  Upper  Loch  Erne  ihe  winding  river  is  occu- 
pied on  each  side  by  demesnes  and  other  Impnrred  lands ; 
the  upper  lake,  containing  an  immense  number  of  wooded 
islanos,  is  highly  beautiful ;  the  demesnes  of  Bellisle  and 
Crum  Castle  taminate  it  at  each  extremi^.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  county  north  of  the  upper  lake  is  ehie^ 
arable,  and  has  a  numerous  and  mdustrious  popula- 
tion. The  only  towns  of  any  consequence  in  the  county 
Iwsides  Enniskillen  and  Irvinestown  lie  in  this  district  viz. 
Newtown  Butler,  T.iana«irBa,  Maguire*8  Bridge,  Lisbellaw, 
and  Tempo. 

The  rivers  of  Fermanagh  are  small.  From  the  moun- 
tainous district  on  the  south-west  the  Silees  and  Amey 
mn  into  Loch^rne:  the  Qadagh  or  Swanlinbar  river 
ftowtne  south-east  of  Cuilcagh  has  a  like  termination.  The 
Woodford,  which  separates  Fermanagh  from  a  part  of 
Cavan,  is  the  largest  river  which  discharges  itsdf  into  Loch 
Eme  within  the  bounds  of  this  county.  The  Drumany  or 
Colebrook  river,  one  branch  of  which  passes  by  Tempo,  is 
the  only  considerable  stream  that  flows  into  the  lake  frxim 
the  north. 

The  climate  is  somewhat  cold  and  moist:  violent  winds 
are  common  in  winter,  and  render  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  dangerous. 


There  has  not  hitherto  been  anything  published  on  the 
subject  of  the  geol<^  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  limestnte 
occurs  throughout  the  mountainous  district  and  in  the 
islands  of  Loch  Erne.  The  general  character  however  tA 
this  put  of  the  county  is  understood  to  be  the  nme  viUi 
that  of  the  Locb  Allen  ooal  district  of  vfaicb  aandatone  and 
grit  an  the  ptincqial  oonstatuents.  The  cemainder  of  the 
county  WDuld  appear  to  bekniff  to  tiie  neywacki  ibnnatioiL 

The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  naturwy  cold  and  mooiy; 
but  has  been  brought  into  a  good  state  of  productivmeas 
throu^out  the  arable  districts.  Timber  is  generally  of  a 
good  growth :  at  Florence  Court  in  particular  the  timber  if 
very  axgo.  As  the  condition  of  tM  peasantry  in  Ferma- 
nagh is  better  than  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  tbe 
potato  does  not  constitute  the  iniole  of  tneir  food,  the  salet 
of  grain  at  the  local  markete  appear  compantively  smalL 
The  following  are      letunn  for  1835:— 
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Fennana^  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  viz.,  Lui^  on  tbe 
north,  containing  the  rising  town  of  Irvinestown,  population 
1047;  IVrkennedy  on  the  north-east  containing  part  of 
Enniskillen.  total  population  6056 ;  and  the  village  of  Lis- 
bellaw, population  242 ;  Magherastephana  on  the  east,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Maguire  s  Bridge,  population  854;  and 
the  village  of  Lisnaskea,  population  430 ;  Clanki^ly,  also 
on  the  east ;  Coole  on  tbe  south-east  containing  the  tillage 
of  Newtown  Butler,  population  412;  Knoekuuy  on  the 
south;  ClanawlOT  or  t^nawley  on  tbe  soutb-west;  and 
HaKheraboy  on  the  west 

The  linen  manuikcture  is  carried  on  to  snne  extent  bat 
does  not  form  any  considerable  branch  of  commerce.  Tbe 
foir  of  Maguire's  Bridge  is  much  frequented  bv  purchasen 
of  horses  and  young  cattle.  Still  Framanagn  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  staple  or  brisk  trade.  The  produce  of  ihe 
county  is,  in  a  great  measure,  omsumed  within  it ;  and  the 
absence  of  external  traffic  is  perhaps  in  tins  case  an  eri- 
dence  of  the  comfort  of  the  people. 


TbUff  qf  Pofnitation. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort 
Under  Act  of  1812     .,   .  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  111.  c  120 
Under  Act  1  Wm.  IV.  c  19  . 

11,969 
19,291 
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28, 132 
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Fermanagh  was  first  erected  into  a  county  by  statute  of 
the  1 1th  of  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  tlAt  it  was  finally  brought  under  civil 
government.  Having  ftUen  to  the  ennm  by  the  attainder 
of  Maguiro,  it  waa  divided  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
five  eaeheated  oounties  among  Scottish  and  English  under- 
takers and  native  Irish.  The  precincts  or  baronies  of  Knoo- 
kinny  and  Haghenaboy  were  allotted  to  Scottish  under- 
takers ;  those  of  Clankelly,  Magherastephana,  and  Lurg, 
to  English  undertakers ;  and  those  of  Clanawley,  Coole,  and 
Tyrlcennedy,  to  servitors  and  natives.  The  chief  proprietors 
under  the  new  settlement  were  the  fomilies  of  Cole,  Blen- 
nerbasset  Butler,  HumO,  and  Dunbar.  The  subsequent 
forfeitures  of  1641  affected  a  lai^  portion  of  Fermanagh, 
and  considerably  increased  the  possessions  of  those  &om 
whom  many  of  the  present  proprietors  are  descended.  The 
forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war  of  tbe  Revolution  affected 
only  1 945  acres  in  this  ooonty.  valued  at  3SaL  per  annum. 
[Emhissilum.] 

Fennanagh  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Far^ 
Uaneot  viii  two  fir  the  conn^,  and  one  for  EimiBkiUra, 


the  assize  town,  which  is  4he  only  borough  or  corporate 
town  within  this  county. 

The  public  expenses  of  the  coun^  are  defrayed  by  grand 
jury  presentments :  the  amount  so  levied  in  tbe  year  IS  *9 
was  18.832/.  14«.  3^.  The  constabulary  force  employed  in 
Fermam^  in  tha  year  1835-6,  consisted  of  5  chief  am- 
stables,  21  oousUUm,  86  sub-constables,  and  4  horses;  tbe 
cost  of  which  establishment  was  4734L  3«.  5d. 

There  has  not  been  any  statistical  survey  of  Fermanagh 
published. 

{.Ordnanee-Survey  Map  qf  Rnmmagk;  Barxia'a  Hiher- 
nica;  Inglis's  InUmd  in  1834.) 

FERMAT,  PIERRE  DE.  was  bom  atToulouse  in  1595, 
and  waa  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  We  haTv 
but  few  incidents  of  his  private  life,  except  that  be  beeaiw 
a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  bis  native  town,  was  uni 
versally  respected  for  his  talents,  and  lived  to  tbe  age  o'' 
seventy  years.  His  works  were  published  in  1670  and  I6n, 
in  folio:  the  last  volume  contains  his  oorra^ondencab 
besides  some  original  scientific  papers,  ^  >. ,  ^  I ,  > 

Fernut  restotBd  tw6'llMQfi<i£'ApdDeUdi^^ 
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Duphantus,  with  »  oommentary.  The  whole  of  the 
letiul  wortu  of  Fermat  fill  an  exceedingly  small  space ; 
neverthelAfls  they  contain  the  germs  of  analytical  principles 
which  have  nace  come  to  maturi^.  In  not  they  may  be 
.-egBrded,  geneially  speaking,  as  announcements  of  the 
rewlts  to  which  he  had  arrived,  without  demonBtntions,  or 
tay  indications  of  the  processes  emplt^ed. 

Hie  properties  of  numbers  were  the  subieet  of  his  enthn- 
loatie  resMieheS)  and  no  single  indindval  has  added  moce 
that  is  both  eurimu  and  usdhfto  this  branch  of  mathemalies 
diau  Fermat:  the  theorem  now  commonly  called  Fennst^s 
is  but  a  partieular  case  of  a  mneh  more  general  one  given 
ia  his  wms. 

His  method  for  ftndingMaxima  and  Minima  has  only  the 
aaerit  of  a  moderate  ingenuity,  before  the  differential  cal- 
culus was  discovered ;  analysts  of  that  day  hovered  on 
the  brink  of  that  beautiAil  prooess  of  analysis  which  has  been 
ratber  ridiculously  termed  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  A  method  not  very  remote  from  -  Format's  was 
practised  by  other  analysts  of  tus  day ;  and  in  spirit  also  by 
ilie  antient  geometers:  but  it  certatoly  is  not  the  difibrential 
caleu]  us,  and  Laplace  has  no  ground  mi  his  attempt  to  snatch 
fnnn  the  claims  of  the  Ehnish  and  German  nations  this 
s;itnd  step  of  analysis  in  oraer  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own. 

In  Format's  correspondence  with  Father  Hersewie,  we 
find  him,  in  a  bungling  manner,  contesting  with  Roberral 
the  first  princii^  of  iMchaniM,  and  mamtainlng  that  the 
weight  of  boAes  is  least  at  the  surftce  of  the  earth,  in- 
creasing both  within  and  without,  which  is  the  direct 
qtposite  to  the  truth:  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  when 
greeted  by  Mersenne  with  the  retractation  of  his  errors,  he 
reiy  disLOgentioiuty  attempts  to  deny  them,  asserting  that 
DO  body  has  a  centre  of  gravi^,  with  many  similar  trifles, 
which  tdace  in  hold  relief  the  immortal  discovery  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  of  the  law  of  universal  attraction,  and  add 
lustre  to  his  predecessor  Cralileo,  who  escaped  from  similar 
paradoxes,  from  which  common  sense  ought  to  have  guarded 
both  Fermat  and  Descartes. 

The  correspondence  of  Fermat  is  sufficiently  rmlenished 
with  ranity,  which  was  also  well  fed  by  some  of  his  com- 
satriots,  who  huded  his  propodUona  as  the  finest  things 
vbieh  bad  enr  been  diaeovered.  But  it  is  justly  snspeoted 
that  the  diseoraiy  of  many  of  his  propernea  of  numben 
was  effected  by  a  tentativa  process,  lie  himself  possessing 
ao  demonstration,  as  no  vestige  remains  in  the  works  pub- 
lished by  his  son  of  any  peculiar  analysis  for  arriving  at 
them ;  wl^  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  he  and  Fre- 
aacle,  a  young  Parisian,  employed  the  methods  of  tabula^ 
bon  and  tria^  to  suggest  properties,  and  by  further  trials, 
sbiterve  if  they  ooula  generalize  th«n.  In  a  subject  less 
btireD  ttuui  the  theory  of  numbers  this  talent  and  mdustry 
vould  have  nodueed  more  useful  results ;  for  what  are  the 
tbeoreiUB  of  rermat  to  the  laws  of  Kepler? 

Fermat  coniectured  that  the  path  of  light,  in  passing 
iiom  air  to  a  denser  medium,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  de> 
•cribe  the  abortest  possible  ooune.  This  is  a  partioalu 
Me  of  the  prinopla  of  lent  astion,  and  requires  some  re* 
nark.  Fint;  we  see  that  Fermat^s  method  for  finding 
naxima  and  minima  was  not  the  differential  calculus,  for 
hoi^h  importuned  fiom  various  quarters  to  try  tlus  princi- 
ile  he  ma  deterred,  as  he  says  himself,  for  two  or  three 
rears,  by  the  dread  of  tiie  asymetries  of  the  process,  though 
inj  tyro  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  diffe- 
CDtial  calculus,  with  the  proper  data  given,  would  now  do 
t  in  five  minutes :  when  Fermat  at  last  did  this,  it  was 
h  a  geometrical  manner.  Secondly,  during  the  life  of 
Descartes,  he  seems  to  have  disbelieved  this  law  of  re- 
daction. The  foundations  of  both  their  reasonings  in 
tatural  philosophy  were  of  the  slenderest  description, 
f  indeed  we  can  at  all  use  such  a  term  as  reasoning 
0  the  methods  of  Descartes,  whose  followers  had  the 
greatest  fhith  when  he  employed  the  least  ct  that  usefiil 
acul^.  But  the  law  is  truly  attributable  to  Snelliua, 
nd,  though  this  is  well  known,  many  French  writers 
iiU  ridiculously  talk  of  the  Cartesian  law  of  refraction, 
fhudly,  Fermat  did  not  attribute  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
iple  to  any  mechanical  laws,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
mown  nothing,  but  to  the  pseudo-physical  principle  that 
lature  should  take  the  shortest  course  in  performing  its 
fterationa — for  which,  indeed,  he  was  subjected  to  several 
ise»  of  objection,  to  which  he  has  given  good  answers,  oon- 
idering  the  position  in  which  such  an  hypothesis  placed  him. 
To  KiT«  a  mm  «Mt  idn  of  the  dkm,  we  ahsil  give  one 


<^  his  problems,  entitled  '  Problem  by  P.  de  Fermat  To 
Wallis,  or  any  other  mathematician  that  England  may  ctm 
tain,  X  propose  this  problem  to  be  resolved  by  them. 

'Toflnd  a  cube  number  which,  added  toils  idiqnotpart^ 
will  give  a  Bi()uare  number  ?  Example  343. 

'  U  Wallis  and  no  English  mathematician  can  solve  this, 
nor  any  analyst  of  Belgie  or  Celtic  Gaul,  then  an  analyst  of 
Narbcmne  will  solve  it 

Wallis  gives  an  account  of  this  in  the  Connmronnn  Bpu- 
ioUeum,  tos  eorrespondenoe  bavinf  bean  oondueted  through 
Sir  Kenelm  Digbv.  The  works  of  Fnrnat  omtun  also  £e 
tangents  to  some  known  curves,  and  some  centres  of  gravity. 

Though  thus  strongly  endowed  with  ^  fhculty  of  sm- 
esteem,  and  of  that  cunning  which  seeks  to  hide  the  tracks 
of  discovery,  we  must  still  place  Fermat  among  .such  men 
as  Pascal,  Barrow,  Brounoker,  Wallis  ;  but  he  had  none  of 
the  masculine  miud  of  Descartes,  nor  a  particle  of  the  pene- 
trating spirit  of  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation,  Newton. 

It  would  he  wrong  to  omit  here  the  most  curious  of  the 
theorems  of  Fermat  relative  to  numbers.  To  make  it  more 
generally  intelligible  we  may  state,  that  a  triangular  num- 
ber means  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  from  the  first  of 
the  natural  numbers  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  &c.;  thus  1,  3,  6, 10,  &c., 
are  triangular  numbers;  the  square  numbers  are  1,  4,  9. 
16,  &c..  and  are  the  sums  of  the  progression  1, 3,  9*  7,  &e. ; 
pmtagonal  numbers  in  like  macner  are  the  sums  of  the 
numbers  1,  4,  7, 10,  fre.  vii.»  1,  5, 12,  22.  &c  The  theo- 
rem consists  in  this,  that  number  u  the  stun  of  l, 
or  3  triangular  numbers ;  every  number  is  the  sum  at  1^9, 
3  or  4  square  numb^  and  so  on.  In  the  works  of  EtUer, 
L^iendie,  and  Barlow,  the  demmistrations  of  the  first  two 
cases  may  be  found;  and  thotigh  Legendre  and  Caiuhy 
have  both  laboured  to  prove  it  more  generally*  yet  our  pre- 
sent impression  (not  having  Cauohy's  work  at  hand)  it  that 
the  general  theorem  is  still  without  proo£ 

fiBRMENTATION  denotes  the  spontaneous  changes 
which  occur  in  certain  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  Had 
by  which  there  are  produced  new  fiuid  and  gaseous  com- 
pounds.  Fermentation  is  of  three  kinds:  the  vinom, 
producing  alcohol ;  Uie  aeetow,  yielding  vinegar;  and  the 
ptttrefactivey  of  which  the  products  are  very  variable,  and 
nsuaUy  fetid. 

When  the  expressed  juice  of  grapes  ia  exposed  in  warm 
weather  to  the  air,  which  is  necessary  to  the  operation,  it 
soon  becomes  turbid,  its  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees,  a 
motion  occurs  in  the  fluid,  and  minute  bubbles  of  air  tana 
and  break.  As  the  process  goes  on,  a  thick  froth,  consisting 
of  these  bubbles  ana  viscid  matter,  rises  to  the  surfhce ;  and 
when  these  bubbles  have  burst  a  viscid  substance  foils  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  this  possesses  the  property  of 
causing  fermentation  to  take  plsice  in  other  fluids,  which, 
without  its  presenee,  would  not  undergo  such  a  change . 
this  substance  is  called  yett,  [YasT.] 

In  order  to  observe  what  happens  during  this  vinout 
fermentation,  dissolve  some  sugar  in  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  a^  the  solutim  to  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
yeet  obtained  as  above  described  or  from  the  fennentatioa 
of  beer.  Expose  this  mixture,  in  a  flask  with  a  bent  tube 
and  a  bottle  for  receiving  the  gaseous  products,  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  73° ;  it  will  soon  be  found  that  the  sub- 
stances will  so  act  upon  each  other  as  to  produce  carbonio 
acid,  which  will  be  found  in  the  ras-botUe,  while  the 
sugar  will  nmdufily  disappear,  and  the  flask  will  contain 
a  mixture  <^  water  and  spirit  or  alcohol ;  this  is  separated 
bydistillatioiL  These  changes  occur  witlmut  the  interference 
of  the  air  or  its  oxygen ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  water  is 
decomposed,  or  that  anything  is  added  W  the  yest;  it 
seems  therefwe  that  when  sugar  is  deprived  of  oxygen  and 
carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  aeid,  it  is  converted  into 
alcohol.  Now  aloohol  eonsists  of  3  equivatenti  of  hydrogen 
-  3,  2  equivalenta  of  carbon  =  13,  and  1  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen=8;  its  equivalent  is  therefcae  23.  Inorderthoi^t 
alcohol  and  carbonic  aeid  ahme  should  he  produced  fraa 
surar,  this  last  substance  must  consist  (tf  3  equivalents  of 
hydrc^gen  =  3,  3  equivalents  of  carbon  =  18,  and  3  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  =  24,  giving  45  as  its  equivalent  On  this 
admikuun,  the  production  of  alcohol  by  the  separatum  of 
carbonic  acid  from  sugar  may  he  thus  shown  :— 
HydraiM.  CadKia.  Oann. 

Sugar     .    .    .   S        3        3  equivalent!, 
Cariionioaetd    .0         1  % 

Alcohol  .    .    .  T,  ligitizedjDyC^pOQle 
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This  would  homnr  show  thtt  lu^  oonteiiu  a  lug«r 
quantity  of  carbon  than  iffuBUilly  assigned  to  it  AoMMrd- 
ing  to  Oay  Lusaac  100  parts  of  sugar  should  yield  48-76 
of  carbonic  acid  and  91-34  of  alcohol,  which  is  very  nearly 
in  accordance  with  the  above  theoretic  statemoit. 

Although  sugar  appears  to  be  the  only  v^table  matter 
which  ^ds  akohol  by  its  deeompoaition.  yet  it  is  to  be 
obsenred  that  pure  sugar  suffers  no  fermentation.  In  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  as  well  as  in  some  other  cases,  there  is 
some  accompanying  matter  which  acts  as  a  ferment;  and 
when  yest  is  thus  spontaneously  produced  it  causes 
fermentation  in  sugar,  without,  as  far  as  appears,  adding 
anything  important ;  indeed  it  is  stated  that  scarcely  two 
per  cent  of  this  substance  suiTer  decomposition.  It  would 
therefbre  almost  appear  to  produce  the  effect  by  what  hae 
been  termed  an  action  qfpretencet  and  by  Benelius  deno- 
minated catalt/n*. 

In  brewing  and  distiUing,  and  in  vinegar-making  in  this 
country,  the  substance  fermented  is  malt,  in  which  the 
starch  that  the  gnin  contains  has  by  incipient  v^e- 
tatton  been  oonwted  into  sugar,  and  ttiua  rendered  &r- 
mmtible. 

In  the  ocvtow  fermentation  the  materials  employed  are 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  vinous;  but  the  tempera- 
ture employed  is  higher.  Little  acetic  acid  is  produced 
valess  atmospheric  air  be  present  the  oxygen  of  which 
may  combine  directly  with  the  re(|[ui8ita  proportions  of 
,  oxygen  and  carbon  to  constitute  acetic  acid ;  but  as  alcohol 
'  may  be  conTerted  into  vinegai,  as  indeed  is  practised  in  wine 
countries,  it  is  possible,  even  when  vinegar  is  produced 
from  malt  that  the  pTsrioua  formation  of  alcohd  may  occur ; 
and  this  view  will  beat  explain  what  happens,  and  show 
that  by  the  mere  absorption  of  oxygen  so  as  to  form  watw, 
and  without  the  evolution  of  any  oarbonic  acid,  scetio  add 
may  be  formed :  thusr— 

Hydrogen,  Carbon.  Oiygwa. 

Two  equivalents  of  alcohol  s  6      4      2  equivalent 
Oae  equiv.  of  aeetio  aoid    «  3      4      3     ,  > 

Hydrogen  in  excess  .    .    «  3  1  eq.  deficient 

Absorb  of  oxygen    .    ,    =3  I  eq.  absorbed '=4. 


And  form  of  water  .    .  ^3 

The  above  shows  that  by  exposing  2  equivalents  of  alcohol 
to  the  air,  and  by  the  absorption  of  4  efjuivalents  of  oxygen, 
there  are  fiurmed  1  equinlent  of  acetic  acid  and  3  equiva- 
lents of  water,  while  the  4  equivalents  of  carbon  remain 
entirely  in  the  aeetio  acid  produced.  [Aoxtic  Acid.]  The 
constitution  of  acetic  acid  is  then  3  equivalents  oi  hjr- 
diogen  B  3,  4  equivalents  of  carbon  ^  94,  and  3  equi- 
valents of  ox^en  a  2^  giving  51  as  ita  repnsentative 
number. 

With  respeet  to  the  putr^faah$  fhrmentation,  it  is  to  he 
observed  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  decay  and  decompo- 
sition of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  wUoh  is  unaccom- 
panied with  the  production  of  alcohol  or  aeetio  acid.  In 
T^table  putrefeotive  fermentation  the  principal  produot  is 
owrbonic  acid,  and  probably  water,  both  derived  from  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  xk  the  air,  which  unites  with  the 
hydn^n  and  carbon  of  the  vegetable  matter.  In  the  pu- 
trefbotive  fermentation  of  animal  matter  ammonia  is  a  vety 
oiual  produot  owing  to  the  presence*  of  azote,  whion 
enters  largely  into  uie  composition  of  animal  matter  in 
general,  and  thus,  by  uniting  with  the  hydrogen,  the  alkali 
]ust  mentioDed  is  produced. 

FBUMO  ED  A'SCOLI,  is  the  name  of  a  Delegaxione 
or  provinbe  of  the  Pkpal  State,  east  of  the  Apennines, 
bounded  on  the  east  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north  am  i 
north-west  by  the  province  of  Macerata,  on  the  west  by 
the  province  of  Spoleto,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Abniszi. 
It  forms  part  of  the  o^  movince  of  the  Papal  State  called 
the  Manues,  the  antientPioenum,  which  is  now  subdivided 
into  three  provinees,  Ancona,  Maoerata,  and  Fermo.  The 
province  of  Fermo  is  hilly,  being  occupied  by  various  offteta 
of  the  Apennines,  whiui,  detaching  themselves  from  the 
oentral  ridge  extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
form  numerous  valleys  watered  by  rivers  or  rather  tor- 
rents, the  principal  of  which  are,  from  north  to  south, 
the  Oiienu,  the  Tenna,  the  Aao,  the  Tesiuo  and  the 
Tronta  The  length  of  the  province  along  the  Adriatio  coast 
b  30  miles,  and  its  breadth  ftom  Uie  sea  to  the  central 
Apanuiiiea  la  about  Uie  same.    Hie  aiea  is  about  1070 


English  square  milas  ana  ita  populatton  1  SI^OOO  inhatotaiiti. 

(Cdindri  Saggio  StatuUeo  dtOo  Stato  POKtijkms  Neige 
baur,  OemSde  ItaUeiu.}  Hie  chief  produce  of  the 
oountiy  consists  in  com  and  cattle;  wine  and  oil  are  else 
made.  The  principal  towns  are— lat,  Aicoli  with  12,000 
inhabibints ;  2nd,  Fermo,  a  [deasant  town  and  a  bisbop*s 
see,  buUt  on  high  ground,  about  fttur  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  itches,  with  several 
churches  and  convents,  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
some  trade  by  means  of  the  neighbouring  small  harbour 
called  Porto  di  Fermo.  The  exports  are  chieUy  com  and 
Wool.  The  antient  Firmum,  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  alterwardi 
a  Roman  municipium,  was  destroyed  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Alaric,  and  the  present  town  was  rebuilt  near  its  ruins.  3rd, 
Sant  'Elpidio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tenna,  has  300U 
inhabitants.  4th,  Ripatransone,  a  walled  town  about  five 
milea  from  the  coast  and  near  the  Teainoh  has  SOOO  inbabit- 
anta.  5th,  Grottamare^  a  thriving  town  on  the  ooast  near 
the  site  of  Cnpra  Blarithna,  an  aatient  Etruioan  coLonj.  ear^ 
ries  on  some  frade  by  sea,  has  some  sugar  refloeriea,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants.  Pope  Sixtus  VTwas  born  iu  this 
place.  6th,  Offida,  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Tesino,  has  a 
handsome  ooll^iate  church,  some  mannftcbniea  of  lace, 
and  about  3000  mbabitants.^  7th,  Hontalto,  a  walled  town 
but  decayed,  has  only  600  inhabitants. 

FERMOY,  in  the  pansh  of  Feimoy  and  barony  of 
Condons  and  Oongibbons,  in  the  county  Cork,  in  Ir^nd, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Blackwater,  on  tbe  great 
southern  road  lesding  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  distant  from 
Dublin  112  Irish,  or  142  English  miles. 

Fermoy  is  quite  a  modem  town,  and  owes  its  oriiirin  to 
its  late  propnetor,  Mr.  Anderson,  the  intioduear  of  maQ- 
coach  traveUins  intoMunster.  This  enterprising  individual 
began  to  buila  here  about  the  beginning  of  the  prasnit 
century.  The  site  being  of  equal  importanee  in  a  inilitai> 
and  in  a  eivil  point  of  view,  induced  the  government 
second  his  design  by  the  eredtion  of  very  extensive  barracks. 
An  act  was  obtained  for  providing  the  town  with  a  police: 
and  various  manui^ures,  including  a  brewery,  paper-mili. 
and  bolting-mill,  were  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Anderson.  In 
the  erection  of  all  tbe  buildings  a  regular  design  vai 
observed,  and  henoe  Fermoy  presents  an  appearaoee  d 
neatness  and  uniformity  very  rare  among  Irish  towna.  In 
1815  trade  iu  Fermoy  was  very  brisk,  but  has  since 
materially  declined.  The  manufacture  of  ale  and  tbe 
purchase  of  com  are  still  carried  on  to  a  onuiderabl« 
extent  but  want  at  empk^nwnt  is  nererthlesa  aeverelv 
felt 

The  q)paBrance  of  Fermoy  is  imponng:  the  town 
extends  on  eaeh  aide  oi  a  handsome  square^  frwing  the 
northern  end  of  the  brid^  The  ohurah,  from  a  design  by 
Hargrave,  is  much  admired:  then  ia also  a  ehapel,  and  a 

church  of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  banacks,  which  are 
very  extensive,  occupy  the  brow  of  a  bold  elevation  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tbe  river.  The  surrounding  country  ii 
nch  and  diversified,  and  the  nombw  of  reeideot  gentry 
considerable.  The  place  is  very  important  as  a  militan 
station,  and  the  gamson  genoraUy  consists  of  several  fo- 
ments. The  population  of  Fermoy  in  1821  was  6702,  saI 
in  1S3I  was  6976,  the  garrison  induded.  In  the  parish  d 
Fermoy  there  were  in  1834  sixteen  schools  educating 
males  and  294  females.  In  the  F«moy  National  School 
established  Sept  1833,  there  is  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  270  young  persons.  (Townsend's  StatistitMii  Survey  of 
CI[>rA,Gorfc,1815;  Inglis's /rWoniiin  1834;  Ihrhamentanf 
Papan,  Se.y 

FERNANDEZ,  JOAN,  a  Portuguese^  the  fint  Ea- 
ropean  who  visited  the  interior  of  Aftiaa.  Iu  1446  be 
joined  a  Portuguese  exp«>dition  of  discoveiy,  and  finmi  an 
ardent  desire  to  procure  information  for  Prince  Henry,  b<> 
got  leave  to  remain  among  the  Assenhigi,  or  Tenderers  at 
the  great  African  desert  in  its  Atlantic  extrranity.  Hu 
acouni  has  been  strikingly  corroborated  in  our  days  by  that 
of  Mungo  Puk.  (Kerr's  SyttemaHo  CoUeetion  qf  Voyaget 
and  Traotlt,  ii.  p.  190.) 

FERNANDEZ,  DENIS,  a  Portuguese  navintor.  wbo, 
in  1446,  discovered  the  river  Senegal  and  Cape  Verde. 

FERNANDEZ,  NAVARRETE.  suroamed  El  Mum 
(the  dumbX  bom  1 526  at  Logrtmo,  od  tbe  Etvo,  became  s  I 
distinguished  pupil  of  Titian,  and  painter  of  Philip  II..  wV 
empl(^>ed  him  chiefly  at  tbe  EsMuiaL  His  principal  work 
is  Abimbam  with  the  Three  Angels.  .  Hepainted  with  grvai 
eoae  and  deqwtdi  W'wMlttVoNflk^^ig  hi  mi  | 
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called  the  Spanish  Utian.  There  are  man;  of  his  pamtmgs 

in  the  Louvre. 

FERNANDEZ,  FRANCISCO,  bom  at  Madrid,  1604. 
was,  according  to  Palomtno,  one  of  the  most  ingenious 

giinters  of  his  time.   He  was  employed  by  Philip  IV.  of 
pain  to  execute  several  considerable'  works. 
FERNANDEZ,  ANTONIO,  a  native  of  Madrid,  be- 
came a  distinguished  painter  at  fourteen,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Spain  at  twenW-flve.  Among  his  belt 
works  are  deveh  pictures  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Oirist 
FERNANDEZ  ANTONIO.  ITbllbz.] 
FERNANDEZ,  JBAN,  is  the  name  of  a  small  group 
of  islands  in  the  F^flc,  about  40ft  miles  from  the  western 
coast  of  South  America.   The  group  consists  of  two  larger 
islands,  Masatlerra  (more  landward)  and  Masafuera  (more 
seaward),  and  a  few  small  rocks.  Masatierra,  which  alone  is 
often  called  Juan  Fernandez,  is  situated  in  33"  40'  S.  lat. 
and  about  lOO^W.  bng.   Masafuera,  which  is  more  than 
•2"  farther  west,  in  the  same  latitude,  is  a  heap  of  immense 
rocks  rising  precipitously  ft-om  the  sea  to  the  neight  of  3000 
feet  and  more,  without  any  convenient  landing-place.  Masa- 
tierra, the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about  1 8  miles  long,  but 
only  6  miles  across  in  its  widest  part.   Its  northern  half  is 
also  an  elevated  mass  of  trap  and  basalt  rocks,  fUrrowed 
with  pleasant  vallm  and  mostly  covered  with  wood ;  its 
soutbem  half,  which  is  only  slightly  raised  above  the  sea, 
is  rocky  and  barren.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  is 
Cumberland  Bay,  which  affords  safe  anchorage  toe  veuels 
uf  any  size.  Goats  in  a  wild  state  are  found  here ;  and  on  the 
rocky  shores  seals  and  sea-lions.    Fish  are  very  plentiful, 
especially  cod.   It  is  not  known  when  these  islands  were 
discovered  by  Europeans.  The  Buccaneers  <^  the  seven- 
teenth century  finding  them  uninhabited,  made  them  a 
place  of  resort  during  their  cruises  on  the  coasts  of  South 
America.  On  one  occasion,  a  Scotchman  named  Alexander 
Selkirk  being  left  on  the  island  of  Masatierra,  lived  there 
more  than  four  years.    His  adventures  are  commonly, 
though  incorrectly,  said  to  have  supplied  Defoe  with  mate- 
rials fos  his  Robinson  Crusoe.    Lord  Anson  refitted  his 
vessels  here  in  1741,  and  in  1749  the  Spaniards  formed  a 
settlement.   It  seems  however  that  after  some  time  it  was 
abandoned,  and  remained  without  inhabitants  up  to  1810, 
when  the  republic  of  Chile  occupied  it  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  for  state  prisoners,  hut  it  has  been  abandoned  by 
them  also.   It  i»  said  that  some  Americans  and  Taheitians 
have  lately  setUed  in  Cumberhuid  Bay.    Jbe  island  is 
very  subject  to  earthquakes.   In  1791  Uie  small  Spanish 
settlement  was  nearly  ruined;  the  sea  rose  and  over- 
whelmed the  houses  near  the  sea-shore,  and  tfair^-five 
persons  perished.    In  1835  an  eruption  burst  through  the 
sea  near  Bacalao  Head,  a  mile  &oxa  the  land,  where  the 
peptb  is  from  50  to  80  fathoms ;  smoke  and  water  were 
thrown  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  flames 
were  seen  at  night   In  the  present  jear  (1837)  the  news- 
papers  have  reported  that  the  whole  island  has  been  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  aea  by  an  earUic^ake ;  but  this  rmwrt 
requires  confirmation.    (Anson's  Pbifage;  Zondon  GI«o- 
graphieal  Journal,  iv.  and  vl ;  Campaigtu  and  CruUe»  in 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada,        Meyen's  Seise  urn  die 
JVelt ;  Ulloa*8  Voyage  to  South  Anusrica  ;  Byron's  Voyage  ; 
Carteret's  Voyage ;  Extracts  from  Capt.  Moss's  MS.  pub- 
lished in  the  Athenaum,  vol.  i.  p.  581.) 

FERNANDO  PO,  an  island  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  3"  25'  N.  lat..  and 
8°  50'  E.  long.,  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  sixteen 
wide.  Its  surface,  which  is  very  uneven,  rises  towards  the 
centre  into  two  summits,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  mostly  covered 
with  wood,  and  is  everywhere  well  watered  and  fertile. 
Yams,  palms,  and  other  tropical  plants,  are  grown  abun- 
dantly ;  and  turtles  and  fish  axe  plentiftil.  Tlie  eUmat»  is 
considered  healthy.  There  are  Kveral  small  harbours ;  the 
largest  is  Maidstone  Bay,  on  the  northern  shore,  which  is 
formed  by  a  headland  railed  Point  William,  rising  150 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  which  stands  the  Bndish  settlement 
of  Clarence  Town,  establ^ed  in  1827.  This  island  uas 
discovered  in  1471  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1778  ceded  it 
to  Spain.  Hie  Spanish  government  tried  to  settle  it,  but 
the  inhabitants  destroyed  the  colony,  lliese  natives  are 
not  so  black  as  the  negroes,  and  their  hair  is  longer,  which 
some  ascribe  to  their  mixture  with  Spanish  blood ;  their 
numner  amounts  to  about  1300.  In  1837  the  Sng^ib*  with 
the  permisaon  of  8p«in»  took  piwmian  pf  fl»  island,  which 


premises  to  be  of  importanoe,  since  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  JoUba  or  Quuna,  the  largest  of  the  Aftican  rivets, 
fklls  into  the  sea  by  several  channels  nearly  opposite  Fer- 
nando Pou  This  island  is  also  of  importance  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  which  cannot  b«  so  eflbctuwy 
checked  from  any  other  station  as  flnm  this  iilud  (Monxao, 
Qemdhlde  der  KusU  von  Quwea.) 
FERNBY.  [AiK.] 

FERNS,  a  hiahDp*s  see  in  the  arohdiocese  of  Dahlia,  in 
Ireland. '  Tbo  chapter  ooiuists  of  ^  dean,  precentor,  ohaned- 
)or,  treasurer,  anhdeaoon,  and  ten  prebendaries.  This 
diocese  occupies  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  ooonty  of  Wicklow.  In  1792  it  was  di- 
vided into  143  perishes,  constituting  40  benefices,  and 
contained  40  churches  of  the  establishment  In  1834  the 
numbers  were : — parishes,  140  ;  benefices,  57  ;  churches  of 
the  establishment  62;  other  places  of  worship  in  connection 
therewith,  2;  Roman  Catholic  houses  of  worship,  91; 
Presbyterians,  1 ;  and  other  Protestant  dissenting  do.,  14. 
In  the  Uitter  year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was 
197,780,  of  whom  there  were  24,672  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  172,780  Roman  Catholics,  19  Presbyterians, 
and  300  other  Protestant  dissenters,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  one  Protestant,  of  whatever  denomination,  to  seven 
Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  wae  at  the  same  time  in 
this  diooeae-301  daily  schools*  educating  15,970  young 
persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  8^  per  rant  of  the 
entire  population  under  dauy  instruction,  m  which  respect 
Ferns  stands  fifteenth  among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of 
Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  19  were  in  connection  witii 
the  National  Board  of  Education  in  1834. 

This  diocese  was  founded  about  aj>.  598  by  St.  Edan. 
otherwise  Moedoc,  who  had  -eceived  a  grant  of  Ferns  from 
Brandubh,  king  of  Leinster.  During  the  lift  of  Edan  this 
see  ranked  as  an  archbishopric,  and  was  head  of  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Iicinster.  It  was  united  with  the  see 
of  Leighlin  in  the  year  1600,  which  union  still  subsists: 
and  is  by  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.  c.  37  forther  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  see  of  Ossory  when  next  void. 

Hie  town  of  Ferns  is  a  place  of  oonriderablo  antiquity, 
but  much  decayed.  It  is  situated  in  the  jwish  of  Ferns 
and  barony  of  Scare walsh,  in  the  county  ofWexfbrd.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  also  the  parish  church,  is  a  mean 
building ;  but  the  P^t^ce*  bm1t  by  Dr.  Cope,  is  handsome 
and  commodious.  Thei;^  are  some  remains  of  an  abbey 
founded  by  Dermot  Mae  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  uid 
a  ruined  castle,  said  to  have  been  his  residence  at  the  time 
of  the  English  invasion.  In  1831  Ferns  contained  571  in- 
habitants. (Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ir^and;  Re- 
ports of  Commissioners, 

FERN  iFiLiciB.] 

FERRA'RA,  LBGAZIONE  DI,  the  most  northern  pro- 
vmce  of  the  papal  state,  situated  for  the  greater  part  within 
the  Delta  of  the  Po.  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  main 
branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d'Ariano,  which  divides  it 
from  Austrian  Lombardy,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
Uw  west  fay  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
legations  tx  provinces  of  Ravenna  and  Bol<^na.  Its 
greatest  length  east  to  west  is  about  50  miles,  and  its 
greatest  bret^th  35  miles,  but  it  becomes  much  narrower 
towards  its  western  extremity.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  1 106 
English  square  miles,  and  Uie  population  at  205,000  inha- 
bitants, distributed  among  5  citti  or  walled  towns,  17  terre 
or  small  towns  having  a  communal  council,  and  153  villa 
or  villages  and  hamlets.  (Calindri  and  Neigebaur.)  the 
soil  is  naturally  rich,  but  the  greater  part  is  swampy,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surfkoe  in  the  east  part  of  the 
province  is  constantly  under  water.  The  chief  productions 
are  rice,  corn,  pulse,  hemp,  grass,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, win^  and  a  vast  quantity  of  fish.  The  laineipal 
towns  are:  1.  Ferraia;  8.  Comacehio,  with  5400  inha- 
bitants, situated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
swamps  which  communicate  with  the  Adriatic,  and  receive 
its  water ;  these  swamps,  called  le  Valli  di  Comacehio,  are 
divided  into  estates  or  tenements  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
Immense  quantities  of  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  especialfy 
large  eels,  are  cai^ht  here  and  pickled  at  Comaccnio  for 
exportation.  A  curious  description  of  the  habits,  industry, 
and  diversions  of  the  people  of  this  peculiar  district  is 
given  by  Bonaveri,  Detla  Cittd  di  ComaecHiot  delle  sue 
Lagtme,  e  Pssehe,  fot,  1761.  3.  Cento,  with  4000  inha- 
UtantB.  4.  Lugo*  with  8800  inhabitant 
put  of  the  pfDVinoSk  now  th* 
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tmm  vu  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed,  in  1796,  for^v- 
ing  revolted  agaiast  the  French.  5.  Bagnacavallo,  with 
S500.  Among  the  terre  or  communes,  the  pruurpal  ones 
are:  Argenta,  with  4000  inhabitants,  includinK  its  territory; 
Bondeno,  7000 ;  Copparo,  7000 ;  Cotignola,  ^  birth-place 
of  Attendolo,  the  celebrated  Condottiere  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  head  of  the  ducal  house  of  Sforza,  has 
5600  inhabitants ;  Fusignano,  the  birth-place  of  the  musical 
composer  Corelli  and  of  the  poet  Monti,  has  4700 :  Mesola, 
with  4000,  lies  near  the  principal  sestuary  o^  the  Po,  called 
Porto  di  Goto,  and  has  a  considerable  tract  of  forest  to  the 
south  of  it,  extending  along  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Volano*  and  bounding  with  game,  wild  boars, 
deer,  &c ;  Pieve  di  Cento  has  3500  inhabitants ;  Ponte  di 
Lagoscuro,  a  frontier  town  and  oustom-honse  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Po,  and  oif  the  high  road  leading  from  Austrian 
Lombardy  into  the  papal  state,  has  3600  inhabitants; 
Porto  Ma^icffe  has  6500. 

The  air  in  general  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
province  of  Ferrara,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
swamps,  is  more  or  less  unwholesome,  particularly  in  sum- 
mer, though  the  malaria  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  in  the 
southern  maremme  or  in  the  Pomptine  marshes.  The 
country  a  Hat,  and  in  many  parts  much  below  the  level  of 
the  Po,  the  water  of  which  is  kept  in  by  strong  dykes ;  but 
the  river  sometimes  breaks  through  and  produces  dreadful 
mundations.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  dykes  in  repair  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  changes  on  the  province,  and  watching 
the  rising  of  the  river  during  the  floods  is  a  constant  care 
of  tba  peasantry.  The  Po,  in  Uieterritonr  of  Ferrara,  divides 
itself  mto  three  prinopsd  branches, — ^the  main  one,  or  Po 
d'Ariano,  the  Po  di  Volano,  and  the  Po  di  Primaro  or 
southernmost  branch,  which  last  receives  the  Reno,  the 
Santemo,  the  Senio,  and  other  numerous  streams  which 
flow  from  the  Apennines  of  Bologna.  These  various  branches 
of  the  Po  communicate  with  one  another  by  canals.  The 
Naviglio  of  Bologna  communicates  between  that  city  and 
Ferrara,  and  the  Canal  di  Cento  between  this  town  and 
the  Po. 

FERRAHA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  residence  of  the  papal  legate  or  political 
governor,  and  an  archbishop's  see,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  flat  country  on  the  north  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Po,  in 
4^  49'  N.  lat  and  11°  41'  E.  long.,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  mun  branch  of  the  ro,  which  fbrma  the 
boundary  between  the  papal  and  the  Austrian  states,  and 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Bologna,  and  thirty-eight 
north-iwest  of  Ravenna.  It  is  a  large  and  well-built  town, 
with  stoeetB  wide,  and  straight,  the  principal  of  which, 
CEdled  San  Benedetto,  is  about  2000  yaras  in  length. 
Ferrara  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  defended  on  the  west 
side  by  a  citadel  regularly  fortified,  which,  agreeably  to 
a  stipulation  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  is  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Co- 
macchio.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  castle,  flanked 
with  towers  and  surrounded  by  wet  ditehes,  which  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and  is  now  that  of  the  legate. 
Ferrara  has  numerous  churches,  most  of  them,  rich  in 
paintings^  by  Guercino,  the  Caracci,  and  other  great 
masters  of  the  Bolognese  school;  and  also  by  Garofalo, 
Bastianino,  Ortolano,  and  other  paintcn  natives  of  Ferrara, 
who  are  classed  by  some  as  mrming  a  separate  school, 
called  that  of  Ferrara.  Hie  finest  churches  are:  the 
cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures, bronze  statues,  and  frescoes;  San  Benedetto,  m 
which  Ariosto  was  buried;  his  monument  however  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Lyceum  :  in  the  hall  of  the  refec- 
tory of  the  adjoining  convent  is  the  painting  of  the  Paradise, 
by  Garofalo,  the  friend  of  Ariosto,  who  introduced  in  it  the 
likeness  of  the  poet;  San  Domenico,  which  has  several 
valuable  paintings  and  the  monument  of  Celio  Calcagnini, 
one  of  the  restorers  of  learning  in  the  16tb  century ;  Sante 
Maria  del  Vado,  the  oldest  church  of  Ferrara,  which  is 
also  very  rich  in  paintings,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
Oarofhlo,  Bastianino.  OrtoUino,  and  other  native  painters ; 
and  the  chnrches  San  Francesco,  i  Teatini,  il  Oesii,  &c. 
Among  the  palaces  of  Ferrara,  the  finest  are  Uiose  of  Villa 
and  Bevilacqua.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Italy.  The  house  of  Ariosto,  which  he  purchased 
himself  is  shown  to  strangers,  but  his  fiivorite  garden  has 
dis^peued ;  the  old  house  of  his  family,  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  still  exists,  and  is  called  Casa  degli 
Artotti.  llw  University  of  Ferrara,  which  U  attended  By 


about  300  students,  has  a  valuable  Ubnxy  of  80.000  printed 
volumes  and  900  MSB.,  among  which  are  autographs  of 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  many  edittons  of  the  fineenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  pressea  of  Ferrara  were 
among  the  most  active  in  Europe.  (Baruffaldi,  Delia  Tim- 
grqfia  Ferrarete.)  Ferrara  has  produced  many  dis- 
tinguished writers,  of  whom  Barotti  has  given  a  biographi- 
cai list.  (Memorie  Storied  dei  LetteraH  Rrraresi,  2  toIk 
4to.  1792.)  In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna  is  still  seen  the 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  which  Tasso  was  confined 
for  seven  years. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  die  moat  intetesting  and  handwineat  o( 
the  modern  towns  of  Italy,  for  it  has  no  olaima  to  classical 
antiquity,  having  risen  after  the  ftll  of  the  empire.  It  was 
walled  round  by  the  Exarchs  in  the  sixth  century.  Ito  pre- 
sent state  of  decay  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated :  it  lost 
part  of  its  population  in  tiie  seventeenth  century,  in  con- 
sequence of  navin^  lost  its  soverMgna  [Esn],  and  having 
become  a  provincial  town;  but  it  is  now  again  on  the 
increase,  having  risen  fh>m  23,000,  which  it  reckoned  under 
Napoleon,  to  31,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  2000  are 
J  ews,  who  occupy  a  separate  quarter,  and  have  a  synam^ie. 
(Valery,  Voyages  Idtteraires  en  JtaUe,  and  Calindri,  Saggi': 
SiatisHco.)  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and 
other  produce  of  the  soil.  Society  is  said  to  be  ver? 
agreeable  at  Ferrara.  and  its  natives  hospitably  inclined 
towards  strangers.  The  air,  though  not  positively  bad.  is 
not  ver^  wholesome,  on  account  of  its  situation.  (Frixzi, 
Memone  per  bt  Storta  <U  Fsrrara,  and  Cfuida  ai/orettiero 
per  la  Cittd  diFerrcera;  De  Rossi,  De  typograpkia  Heehreo- 
Ferrariemi;  and  Barotti,  Pitture  e  Sculture  eke  n  trocano 
nelle  Chtese  e  LuogHpubUici  di  Ferrara.) 

FERREX  and  FERRARI,  the  names  of  two  Italian 
mathematicians,  who  were  nearly  contemporary  with  each 
other,  and  who  are  liable  to  be  confounded.  Scipio  Ferret 
(Cossali  calls  him  Ferro  and  Dal  Ferro)  was  a  native  of 
BoloE;nB,and  taught  mathematics  there  firom  1496  to  1526. 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  the  flrat  who  possessed  a  method 
of  solving  any  case  of  cubic  equations:  this  method  be 
communicated  to  his  pupil  Antonio  del  Fiore,  who  proposed 
a  question  to  Tartaglia  as  a  challenge ;  and  this,  it  is  also 
said,  was  the  cause  of  the  latter  turning  his  attention  to 
the  subject. 

Ludovico  Ferrari  was  also  bom  at  Balanm,  mnd  mi  the 
pupil  ctf  Cardan.  At  the  instigation  die  latter,  be 
turned  his  attention  to  biqnadratie  «iuatioas,  and  produced 
the  method  known  by  his  name,  being  the  flrat  which  had 
been  invented.  The  method  is  found  in  work  of 
Cardan  (from  whom  the  account  of  Ftenri  is  taken),  and 
in  all  works  of  algebra  which  treat  on  the  solntion  of 
equations. 

.FER.REIRA,  ANTONIO,  the  reformer  of  the  nationa] 
poetry,  of  Portugal,  and  surnamed  the  Portuguese  Horace, 
was  bwn  at  Lisbon,  1 528.  While  studying  law  at  Coimbra 
he  devoted  his  time  more  particularly  to  clusical  and  Italian 
literature,  and  composed  his  drama  of  '  O  Bristo*  (whicb 
is  the  name  of  the  princiml  character),  to  which  he  gave 
subsequently  a  much  higher  polish.  Growing  tired  of  a 
univeraity  life,  he  went  to  court,  where  he  obtained  a  dig- 
nified situation,  and  while  entertaining  rtill  higgler  ex- 
pectations be  was  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  li£  by  the 
plague  in  1 569. 

Although  not  a  firat-rate  poet  in  imagination  end  ori- 
ginality, Ferreira  possessed  taste,  correctness,  and  deep 
thought  He  often  succeeded  moreover  in  elevating  the 
mind  and  warming  the  heart.  His  sonnets,  without  dis- 
playing any  affected  imitation  of  Petrarca's,  remind  us  of  the 
Italian  poet  and  his  Laura.  His  odes  and  bis  buoolica  ha^i* 
great  merit  in  the  expression,  but  the  former  want  the  ge- 
nuine lyric  spirit,  and  the  latter  the  simplicity  of  the  id>l: 
qualities  perhaps  irreconcilable  with  rerreira's  philoso- 
phical turn  of  mind  and  didactic  seriousness.  Among  bii 
elegies,  that  on  Mav  is  a  classic  masterpiece.  His  epistles, 
written  evidently  wBen  he  was  in  his  maturity,  are  the  firs: 
productions  of  the  kind  in  Pntuguese  Utermtnre.  Ha 
tragedy  of  '  Ines  de  Castro,*  wriUm  about  the  saoie  tmu 
that  the  Dominican  Bennndex  wrote  the  ainuUr  and  su- 
perior we  in  Spanish  of  'Nise  Laatimoaa*,'  aboonds  with 
Iteautiftil  passages,  but  is  deficient  in  true  pathos,  and  d^ 
pla^  a  forced  imitation  of  the  Greek  manner  and  stvk- 
As  it  was  preceded  only  byTrissino's  'Sophonisba,*  itW 
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been  aoMidamd  as  the  second  regular  tragedy  prodiiced 
after  the  revival  of  letteru  in  Europe.  His  *  Poem  as  Lusi- 
I1U108*  appeared  at  Lisbon  first  in  1598,  4to. ;  and  all  his 
works  were  printed  uadec  the  title  'Todas  aa  Obraa  de  Fer- 
mra.'  Lisbon.  1771,  3  vols.  8to^  which  contain  Ferreira's 
biography,  a  valuable  authority  fbr  the  reader,  in  additiim  to 
that  or  wutenrak. 

_  FERREllAS.  DOCTOR  DON  JUAN,  born  at  Laba- 
nezo,  in  the  diooese  of  Aatoi^  a  moat  minute  and  accurate 
hiatorian,  and  one  of  the  wrltera  who  have  done  great  service 
to  Spain,  as  Feyjoo  did  after  him  in  banishing  prejudices,  and 
Flores  inhisresearchesonecclesiasticalantiquities.  Having 
gone  through  a  complete  course  of  classical  and  theol(^iniu 
leaminK,  Ferreras  displayed  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and 
obtained  the  patroni^  of  the  great  hy  his  mwit.  and  the 
esteem  of  all  by  his  gentleness  and  modesty.    Various  ho- 
norable distiiictiouti  and  situations  were  bestowed  on  htm, 
but  he  constantly  refused  all  high  dignities.   Next  to  the 
duke  ci  Escalona,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Utterati  who 
founded  the  academy  <tf  the  Lengua  Epanola  in  1713,  and 
he  was  a  vei^  uaefkil  member  of  that  body,  especially  in 
the  compilatiou  of  ita  dictionary,  in  6  vols.,  folio,  published 
in  1726 — 1739,  to  which  he  contributed  the  articles  in  the 
letter  6,  besides  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  C^stilian 
tongue.   At  his  death,  1735,  in  addition  to  his  other  ap- 
pointments, he  held  that  of  librarian  to  Philip  V.  Fer- 
reras,  though  not  so  elegant  a  writer  as  Mariana,  is  much 
more  to  he  depended  upon.   He  wrote  in  all  tbirty-eight 
works,  some  of  which  remain  unpublished  ;  the  most  im- 
rtant  is  the '  Synopsis  Historica  y  Chronolt^ica  de  Espana,' 
adrid.  1700 — 1727, 16  vols.,  4to.  It  extends  to  the  close  of 
Philip  II.'s  reign  in  1588,  and  not  merely  to  the  three  years 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Granada,  as  it  is  very  strangely 
stated  b^  the  writer  in  the  '  Biographie  Univenelle,*  after 
mentiomng  its  Teaching  to  the  y«ar  1589,  wfaiob  is  near  a 
century  afta  the  re-conquest  of  Oranada.   Hermflli  trans- 
lated it  into  French,  with  valuable  notes,  in  JO  vols.,  4to., 
Paris.  1742. 

FERRET.  [MuvTBLiDiB.] 

FERRO.  or  HIERRO,  is  a  small  island  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  Canaries.  [Canasieb.]  Iu  sur&ce  oc- 
cupies only  101  square  leagues,  and  the  population  is  about 
4500.  The  name  Forro  is  &miliar  to  most  persons  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Qrst  meridian  having  been  drawn  through 
it.  Geographers  wishing  to  have  a  meridian  circle  which 
should  intersect  only  the  seas  that  divide  the  old  &om  the 
new  continent,  and  none  such  existing  but  that  which 
traverses  the  island  of  Ferro  and  cuts  off  only  a  small  part 
of  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  this  island  was  ac- 
cordingly fixed  upon  as  the  first  meridian.  Fw  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  c&atu 
should  be  coDttructsd  with  reference  to  the  meridian  of  a 
place  whefe  chronometers  could  be  adjusted  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  Accordingly,  the  first  meridian  was 
removed  from  the  island  of  Ferro  to  the  several  places 
where  observatories  are  erected ;  by  the  Ei^lish  to  Green- 
-wich,  by  the  French  to  Paris,  and  by  the  Spaniards  to 
Cadiz.  The  French  finding  that  Paris  was  nearly  20°  30' 
east  of  Feno,  removed  the  first  geographical  meridian  to 
exactly  30'  east  of  Ferro ;  so  that  at  present  the  island  of 
Ferro  is  considered  as  being  about  30'  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Ferro.  The  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  17*^  41'  east  of 
that  of  Ferro,  and  the  meridian  of  Cadis  6°  16'  west  of 
Greenwich,  or  1 1**  25'  east  of  Ferro.  Other  nations,  whose 
navigation  is  less  extensive,  generally  use  English  charts, 
and  hence  the  meridians  of  their  own  observatories  are  not 
mentioned  except  in  scientific  works. 

FERROCYANIC  ACID  was  discovered  by  Porret,  and 
by  him  called /«rruFa/ted  chyazic  acid.  He  procured  it 
from  the  decomposition  of  ferrocyanide  of  polassmm  by  the 
action  of  tartaric  acid,  or  from  ferrocyanide  of  barium  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Berzelius  it  is  best 
prepared  by  difiusing  recently  precipitated  ferroc)^nlde  of 
c»pper  or  lead  through  water,  and  passing  bydrosulphuric 
acid  gas  through  the  mixture ;  the  sulphur  precipitates  the 
(M>pper  or  lead  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  while  the  hydn^en 
uniting  with  the  cyanogen  and  iron  they  form  fMTOcyanic 
Rcid.  composed  of  (when  dry  and  not  crystallised)— i 
Hydrooyanic  aod  .  .  .  46.57 
Cyamde  of  inm  ....  4d,77 

Water  7.66 

  100, 

and  it  oonlains  23.27  psv  etnt  of  iron. 
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Any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  got  rid  of  by  adding 
ferrocyanide  of  the  metal  employed.  The  solution  should 
be  quickly  filtered  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphiuic 
acid.  A  white  residue  is  obtained  which  when  dissolved 
in  water  is  inodorous,  sour,  reddens  litmus  paper,  decom- 
poses  the  alkaline  oaibonates  with  efleryescence,  fbrms 
nrrocyanides  with  them,  and  exhibits  other  pro^  of  a 
strong  acid.  When  exposed  to  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  a  warm  place,  colourless  radiating  crystals  are  observed, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  four-sided  prisms.  This 
acid  is  decomposed  bv  long  exposure  to  the  air,  Prussian 
blue  being  formed  and  precipitated;  this  isdso  pndueed 
by  adding  it  to  a  persalt  of  iron. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  also  decomposed  by  boiling;  and 
when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  it  yields  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  hydrocyanate,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
carburet  of  iron  remains. 

FERROX,  a  sea-port  town  of  Gollicia  in  Spain,  on  a 
ba^  which  is  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  Betanzos,  or  of  La  Co- 
ruiia,  from  which  last  town  Ferrol  is  fifteen  miles  distant 
to  the  north-east  across  the  bay,  but  the  communication 
by  land  is  much  ktn^r.  The  port  of  Ferrol  is  Isrge  and 
safe,  and  its  enbrance  is  defended  by  strong  batteries.  There 
are  extensive  docks  for  the  Spanish  navy.  Ferrol  being  one 
of  the  three  royal  dockyards:  Carthagena  and  Cadiz  are 
the  other  two.  The  town  of  Feirol  is  regularly  built,  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  school 
of  navigation,  about  13,000  inhabitants,  some  manufactures 
of  hats,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  fishery  of  herrings 
and  sardines,  which  are  pickled  and  exported.  The  timber 
for  ship-building  comes  from  AMtiirias,  and  the  hemp  for 
cables  from  Aragon ;  but  the  coal  and  tar  are  brought  in 
b^  foreign  vess<&.  Ferrol  carries  on  some  trade  with  Ame- 
rica, exporting  the  wine.  Inrandy,  and  com  of  GalUcia  and 
other  parts  of  Spun.  It  u  the  residence  of  a  command- 
ant-general, and  other  chief  officers  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment, which  however,  owing  to  the  present  deca^  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  is  not  in  a  very  active  condition.  Minano,  in 
his  Suplemento  at  Dieeionario  Oeogrqfieo  de  ^cpoJiii,  gives 
a  plan  of  Ferrol,  with  a  long  artiole  on  its  docks  wMea  are 
among  the  finest  in  Europe. 

FERRY,  an  exclusive  privilege  by  prescription  or  the 
king's  grant  far  the  carriage  of  lioi'seB  and  men  across  a 
rnei  or  arm  of  the  sea  for  reasonable  toll.  The  owner  of  a 
ferry  cannot  suppress  it  and  put  up  a  bridge  in  its  stead 
without  a  license ;  but  be  is  bound  to  keep  it  always  in  re- 
pair and  readine^  with  expert  men,  and  reaaonaDle  toll, 
for  n^lect  of  which  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  indict- 
ment. And  therefore  if  a  for^  is  oeeted  so  near  to  an 
antient  feny  as  to  draw  away  its  custom,  it  is  a  nuisance  to 
the  owner  of  the  old  one,  for  which  the  law  will  give  him 
remedy  by  action.  The  ferry  is  in  respect  of  the  landing 
place,  and  not  of  the  water,  and  in  every  forry  the  land  on 
both  sides  ought  originally  to  have  been  in  the  same 
person,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  granted  the  ferry. 
(13  Vin.  Abr.  208.)  Though  as  all  existing  f^ies  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  generally  connect  roads  abutting  on 
either  aide  of  the  water,  the  original  unity  of  possession  is 
mere  matter  of  curiosity.  A  ferry  is  considered  as  a  com. 
mon  highway.   (3  Bl.  Com. ;  13  Vin.  Abr.  208.) 

FE'RUXA,  a  genus  of  apiaceous  or  umbelliferous  plants, 
whose  species  often  yield  a  powerful  stimulating  pum- 
resin  employed  in  medicine.  It  differs  from  Pastmaca 
and  Feueedanum  hy  its  fruit  having^  several  vittie  in  each 
channel,  and  ftom  Opoponax.  which  it  otherwise  resembles, 
in  the  maigm  of  the  ftuit  being  thin  and  flat,  not  thick- 
ened and  convex.  The  flruit  is  in  appearance  extremely 
similar  to  that  of  a  parsnip ,  it  is  compressed  firom  the 
back  till  it  is  extremely  fiat,  and  it  thins  away  at  the 
edn.  There  are  three  ap]»t>ximatad  filiform  dorsal  ridges, 
the  two  lateral  ones  are  distant,  obsolete,  or  lost  in  the 
edge.  In  each  channel  there  are  three  or  more  vittai,  and 
on  the  commissure  four,  or  a  great  many.  The  fiowers  are 
always  yellow,  and  the  stem  solid,  its  cavity  being  filled 
with  a  spongy  substance,  in  which  fibres  are  vaguely  dis- 
persed. 

The  drugs  called  Sagapenum  and  Assafcetida  an  produced 
by  species  of  this  genus,  but  by  which  in  particular  is  not 
known  with  certain^ ;  and  it  appears  prolmUe  that  in  &ct 
sevwal  diffiurent  species  yield  thne  substances. 

1.  AamtfaHdot  as  the  more  important.  d}nervei  notioe  first 
KwnpAff.  whou  aoeount  is  1|y|  Jie$b«hast  we  havel^^is 
,  nluit  (AmanHatet  Sxotiea*  n.  537),  says  that  it  is  found  in 
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9iAf  twa  &tricti  of  F«nii,  namely,  the  fleldi  and  moun- 
tain! of  Herat,  the  capital  of  KborasMn,  and  the  range  of 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Lar  fLaralant,  extending 
from  the  river  Cur  as  far  u  the  town  of  Congoon,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Q-ulf  He  states  moreover  that 
even  here  the  plants  do  not  always  yidd  the  drug;  that 
it  is  only  those  of  the  desert  near  Herat  and  of  the  moun- 
tains round  Disguun  in  Laristsji  that  furnish  it;  and 
finally  he  figures  a  plant,  with  a  naked  simple  stem, 
clothed  with  leafless  sheaths,  umbels  without  involucre,  a 
coarse  woody  root  rising  above  the  ground,  and  pmnated 
leaves  with  pinnatifld  segments  and  oblong  obtuse  lobes. 
This  plant  is  the  Ferula  Auaftntida  of  Linnnu*  and  De 
Candolle;  what  iatupposed  to  be  it  has  since  been  met 
with  in  Belooohiatan,  and  Lieut  Bumes  sa«  what  he  calls 
BssaSoBtida  growing  in  great  luxurianee  in  the  mountains  of 
Hindoo  Kooah  at  an  eleratum  of  7000  &et  He  states  that 
it  is  an  annual,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  8  or  1 0  feet, 
when  it  withers  and  decays.  The  milk  which  it  exudes  is 
first  white,  and  then  turns  yellow  and  hardens,  in  which 
state  it  is  put  in  hair  bags  and  expwted.  Sheep  browse 
upon  the  tender  shoots,  which  are  believed  to  he  highly 
nutritious.  (Travel),  U.  243.)  It  is  however  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  was  true  assaftstida.  Indeed  if  it  was,  as 
Lieut.  Bumes  states,  an  annual,  it  must  have  been  some 
other  plant ;  for  Ksmpfer  expressly  desmbes  the  root  of 
hingiseh,  or  assafratida,  as  '  ad  plures  annos  restibilem, 
mognam,  pondetosam^nudani,'  and  in  feet  it  is  from  wounds 
in  uis  root  that  the  gum-resin  flows.  We  may  however  be 
pretty  rertain  that  aasatotida  is  in  feet  yielded  by  different 
plants.  Prof.  Royle  obtained  seeds  of  two  kinds  from  the 
banar  of  Indhi;  and  it  appears  flrom  a  oommunicaHon 
made  to  Mr.  Macneill  from  a  medical  gentleman  at  Soo- 
meeana,  in  Beloochistan,  that  in  that  province  a  kind  of 
ferula  called  faooshee  yields  a  similar  product,  which  how- 
ever is  not  collected. 

The  F.  assafoBtida  is  said  to  arrive  at  as  great  an  age  as 
man  himself,  and  ui  consequence  its  roots  sometimes  attain 
a  considerable  size.  It  is  from  wounds  in  this  part  that 
the  drug  is  obtained.  The  roots  are  not  wounded  before 
they  are  four  years  old ;  the  greater  their  age  the  better 
the  quality  of  their  produce.  There  were  four  operations 
each  year  when  Ksempfer  visited  the  country ;  the  first  in 
the  middle  of  April,  uie  second  at  the  latter  end  of  May, 
the  third  ten  days  later,  and  the  fiiurUi  in  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  gatherers  on  the  first  occasion  only  beared 
the  hard  sandy  or  stony  soil  away  from  the  not  to  (he 
depth  of  a  span  or  so,  pulling  off  the  leaves,  replaong  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  and  then  heaping  the  leaves  on  Uiem, 
laessing  them  down  with  a  stone.  On  the  subsequent  oc- 
casions they  slice  the  roots  transversely,  beginning  a  little 
below  the  top,  and  collecting  the  juice  that  flows  from  the 
wounds.  After  every  operation  they  cover  the  root  with 
the  old  leaves  to  screen  it  from  the  sun.  After  the  last 
gathering  the  screens  are  thrown  away,  and  the  roota  are 
left  to  perish. 

2.  I^rula  Pertica,  a  perennial  species  wtih  a  glaucous 
stem  and  supradeoompound  leaves  Vith  linear  cut  seg- 
ments,  has  been  reported  to  yield  assaftotida.  Dr.  Hope 
entertained  this  opinion,  from  which  Nees  and  Ebermaier 
do  not  dissent  Treviranus  ftnnd  it  yidding  a  aubstance 
extremely  like  assafbstlda,  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Breslau ; 
and  the  same  thing  has  often  oeeurtvd  in  the  Apotheeartes' 
Garden  at  Chelsea^  Nevertheless,  suspects.  iA«r 
Willdenow,  that  it  is  rather  the  origin  of  sagapeaum. 
Olivier  believed  tt  to  produce  gum  ammoniacum  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Don,  that  drug  is  yielded  by  his  Do- 
rema  emnioniaoum. 

3.  jPinJa  orimtali*  has  also  been  quoted  as  the  source 
of  gum  ammoniacum ;  end  it  appears  that  such  aeubstance 
IS  really  produced,  either  by  that  plant  or  a  neuly  allied 
species,  in  the  empire  of  Maroeoo. 

4.  FertUa  fenttago  has  been  taken  fbr  the  plant  which 
Aimisbes  galbanum;  but  Professor  Don  states  that  this 
drug  is  really  yielded  by  quite  a  difliBient  genus,  called  by 
him  Galbanum  officinale. 

FSRUSSI'NA,  a  mqus  eRfablbhed  by  M .  Giatdmp  fbr 
a  fossil  turbinated  shell  from  Dax,  which  seems  at  first  view 
very  near  the  AnottomeUa,  but  which  M.  Grateloup  thinks, 
from  the  examiiMtbn  of  its  aperture,  approximates  more  to 
the  Cycio9t<mata,  an  opinion  in  which  M.  ItAig  concurs, 
adding  that  the  species,  three  or  four,  are  ell  foaail.  it  is 
the  same  ahell,  1m  HHm,  as  that  afteraudi  dflnribeA  in 


thfl  flmt  number  (llvntiitm)  of  the  BullMin  cf  At  Xinuaan 
Society  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Stnphottmia  bv 

M.  Deshayes. 

Generic  CAoracfer.— Auimal  unknown.  Shell  oval,  glo- 
bulous;  aperture  round,  bordered,  oblique,  simple,  tooth- 
less, '  retourn^  du  cOt£  de  la  spira ;'  umbilicus  more  or 
less  lanre.   Operculum  ? 

FESCBNNINE  VBRSBS  were  rude  licentious  verses 
sung  by  young  men  at  weddings,  and  before  the  door  of  the 
nuptial  chamber.  This  was  a  very  antient  custom  at 
Rome .  the  practice,  and  some  of  the  verses  themselves,  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Fescennlum,  an  old 
Etrusoan  town  near  the  present  site  (HT  Cmta  Cnatellana. 
Fettus  and  oUten  dariva  the  nam*  FMCsnnina  from 
■  fosoinum/  a  chartd  or  enl  influenoe.  which  was  supposed 
to  have  the  powar  depriving  persons  of  their  physical 
strength,  and  irtiich  the  Fesoenmn.-  Tsrsss  were  intended  to 
avert  Valletta,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer  and  poet  of  tbe  I  ftlli 
century,  hae  written  a  curious  book  on  the  *  Fascino,'  or 
evil  eye,  the  belief  of  which  is  still  prevalent  at  Naples. 
The  Fescennine  verses  were  distinct  from  the  epithalamia. 
which  were  more  refined  and  re^lar  eoinpo»tiona  [Epi- 
THAXAHiUM.]  Horace  (Epist  u.  1)  saj-s  that  Fescennine 
verses  wero  sung  by  the  countnr  people  at  harvest  time ; 
and  the  custom  of  dealing  out  licentious  jokes  upon  eorh 
other  and  upon  strangers  passing  by,  is  still  ratained  by  the 
vintagers  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  name  of  Fescennine 
was  given  in  generu  to  licentious  and  satirical  epignuns. 
Octavianus  is  said  to  have  written  some  of  tha  diaracter 
against  Pollio,  in  Uie  time  vi  tbe  Triumvirate. 

FESCUE.  [FbstccaO 

FESTU'OA,  a  genus  of  grasses  oontainiim:  several  niecic^ 
of  agricultural  impwtanee.  It  is  known  among  Britkh 
grasses  by  having  many  flowered  spikelets,  the  lower  palea 
of  which  are  neither  awned  as  in  Bromus,  nor  blunt  as  in 
Poa  and  its  allies^  but  terminated  gradually  in  a  hard  sbsTp 
point 

F.  prateruis,  or  meadow  fescue,  is  about  three  ftet  high, 
with  a  nearly  upright  branched  onesided  panicle  and  iH-oad 
coarse  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  meadows,  end  forms 
a  portion  of  most  good  meadow  herbage,  llr;  Sinclair 
states  that  in  point  of  early  produce  this  grass  ranks  next 
to  meadow  fox-tail  (Alopecunis  pratensis),  and  is  much 
more  productive. 

F.  ovitiB,  n^ra,  and  duniaetda  are  other  agricultural 
grasses,  m'ueh  smaller  than  the  last,  and  emitributinff 
greatly  to  the  value  of  pastures.  F.  onna  hss  a  fine  suc- 
culent foliage,  end,  according  to  Linnnus,  sheep  have  no 
relish  for  hills  on  which  it  does  not  abound ;  it  is,  however, 
unproductive.  F.  rubra  is  more  abundant  in  its  produce, 
but  less  nutritive,  and  its  creeping  root-like  stems  are  nid 
to  impoverish  the  soil  very  much.  F.  durnucKH  is  prefer- 
able  to  both  the  preceding ;  it  withstands  dry  weather  bctt«T 
than  most  grasses,  md  in  combination  with  Festuea  pra- 
tensis and  Poa  trivialis  forms  excrilent  pasturage.  It  is 
most  prevalent  on  light  rich  soils.  F.  dumetonmt,  another 
spe(9«»,  will  thrive  in  dry  sandy  situations,  to  which  pro- 
perty its  v»ka»  is  chiefly  owing ;  but  its  nutrittve  qualities 
are  tlif^t,  and  tt  is  ^together  an  inftnor  spesies.  See 
Hnrimw  GraMf  Mw  Wobtartuntit. 

F88TU8,  SEXTUS  POMPBIUS,  a  eetdmted  Latin 
gramraarfan,  wlxwe  am  is  not  cleaiiy  eseearteined.  tbougfa 
there  seems  reason  to  Mlteve  that  he  lived  Indie  third  cen- 
tury of  our  aora.  He  compiled  an  epitome  of  the  v^nminous 
work  *  De  VMborum  Signifloatione'  of  Marcus  Verrius 
Flaccus,  a  grammarian  of  the  Augustan  age,  mentioned  by 
Suetonius.  The  work  of  Verriiu  is  lost  and  that  of  Pestuis 
being  afrerwwrda  almdged  in  the  ninth  century  hy  Paulus 
DiaconuB,  who  spoiled  it  the  text  of  the  epitome  became 
lost  also  far  several  centuries,  untU  a  mutilated  wpj^  tmod 
in  Dalmatia,  came  into  tbe  hands  of  Aldo  Manuno,  wbo 
published  it  ti^ether  with  the  abridgment  by  Paulus  Di>- 
conus.  Other  fra^ents  ^re  fi»uad  in  the  Famasian  L»- 
brary,  and  Antoniws  AnMstinttB,  Jessoh  SeslisN,  and 
FUlvins  Unimu  pvUished  improved  eoUow  itf'  Festns 
*  DeVMbemm  S^ifleaUone.'  Lastly,  A.  Daciir  published 
a  new  edition,  4to.,  Paris,  1681,  adding  to  it  the  notes  of 
Scaliger,  Augustinus,  and  Ursinus.  Daeier'a  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1699.  Festns,  in  a  passage  of 
his  work  under  tbe  head  'Pro&num,*  refcrstoaDother  voca- 
bulary which  he  had  written  explanatory  of  antient  Lat:n 
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of  Marcus  Vemui.  This  work,  *  Prueomm  V«rbwum,* 
»  lost.  Fcatus  ciTM  not  only  Uie  meaning,  but  also  in 
most  initanoM  tb«  «tymology,  of  words,  with  refbranoes 
to  Verhus,  C%to,  atul  othen  of  his  predecessors;  aod  bis 
book,  though  inootaplete,  is  justly  classed  by  Scaiiger 
■iQoiig  the  most  useftil  fbr  unaarttuidiag  the  language  of 
■ntiant  ne. 
FEUD.  [Fkudal  Stitxii.} 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM.  In  treating  of  this  subject  we 
shall  endeavour  to  present  a  oonoise  and  clear  view  of  the 
prinoiples  of  what  is  called  the  feudal  system)  to  indicate 
the  great  stages  of  Its  history,  especiallv  in  our  own  country, 
and  to  state  briefly  the  leading  consiaerations  to  be  taken 
into  aocount  in  fiirming  an  ottimate  iif  iti  influenoe  on  the 
eiriliMtion  of  modem  Europe. 

The  essential  eonstittteDt  and  distinguishiDK  charaiv- 
teristic  of  the  species  of  estatecalled  a  feud  or  flef  va>  from 
the  first,  and  uways  continued  to  bo,  that  it  was  not  an 
estate  of  absolute  and  iudependant  ownership.  The  pro- 
per^', or  domimtm  dirtotuniy  as  it  was  called,  remainea  in 
the  grantor  of  the  estate.  The  person  to  whom  it  was 
granted  did  not  become  its  owner,  but  only  its  tenant  or 
holder.  There  is  no  direct  proof  that  fiefs  were  originally 
rssumable  at  pleasure,  and  Mr.  Hallam.  in  his  '  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  has  expressed  his  doubts 
if  this  were  ever  the  case;  but  the  position,  as  he  admits, 
is  laid  down  in  almost  every  writer  on  the  feudal  system, 
and,  if  not  to  be  made  out  by  any  decisiTe  instances,  it  is 
at  least  strongly  sumorted  not  only  Iqr  general  considera- 
tions of  probability,  out  also  1^  some  indioative  &cts.  This 
however  is  not  meterial.  It  is  not  denied  thst  the  flef  was 
at  one  time  revoeahle,  at  least  on  the  death  of  the  grantee. 
In  receirinc  it,  therefore,  he  bad  received  not  an  absolute 
gift,  but  only  a  loan,  or  at  most  an  estate  fur  his  own  life. 

This  being  established  as  the  true  character  of  a  primi- 
tivo  feud  or  fle£  inay  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the 
much  disputed  etymology  and  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
Peudum  lus  been  derived  by  some  firom  a  Latin,  by  others 
ffom  a  Teatonic  root.  The  principal  Latin  origins  proposed 
are  Jcedtu  (a  treaty)  and  JkUt  (faith).  The  supposition  ol 
the  transforro^ion  of  either  of  tJiese  into  fiiudum  seems 
unsupported  by  any  ptoo£  These  derivations,  in  fact,  are 
hardly  belter  ihan  another  resolution  of  the  puule  that 
has  been  gravely  ofibred.  luunely,  that  foudum  is  a  word 
made  up  of  tfaa  initial  letters  of  the  words  '  fidelis  ero 
ubique  domino  vero  meo.'  The  chief  Teutonic  etymolo^ee 
proposed  have  been  from  the  old  Germon/oufu.  the  Danish 
Mdtt  or  the  modern  German  vehd,  all  meaning  battle- 
Jeud.  or  disienaion ;  and  from  /#  or  fee,  which  it  is  said 
(ignifies  wages  or  pay  fbr  service,  oombined  with  od  or  odh, 
'Jt  which  the  signifloation  of  possession  or  property  is  as- 
signed. But,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  well  remarked, 
*  upon  all  the  Teutonic  etymologies  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
se^^-e,  that  the  theories  are  oontradioted  by  the  practice  of 
the  Teutonic  tongues — a  Fetxi,  or  fie^  is  not  called  by  such 
a  name,  or  by  any  name  approaching  thereto,  in  any  Teu- 
tonic or  Gothic  language  whatever.'  iProqft  and  luuitra- 
twnM  to  Ru$  and  mgrw  qf  Eng.  Com^  p.  ccvii.)  L«hn, 
or  some  ornate  brm,  is  the  only  correnpoading  Teutonic 
term;  Laen  in  Angto-Saiton,  Xen  in  Danish,  Lem  in 
Swedish,  Ssc.  All  these  words  properly  si^^ift^  the  same 
thing  that  is  expressed  bv  our  modera  English  form  of  the 
same  element.  Loan  ;  a  loan  is  the  only  name  fbr  a  feud  or 
Ref  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues.  What  then  a/sud  oijl^f 
Pa^nive  doubts  if  the  word  Feodum  ever  existed.  The 
true  word  seems  to  be  Fevdum  (not  distingiushable  from 
Feudum  in  old  writing),  atfyflum.  Fiev  or  Fl^  (Latinized 
into  Fhndium,  whieh  some  uontrMted  into  Fevdum,  and 
otfaera,  by  omitting  the  v,  into  Ftoauni)  he  conceives  to  be 
RU^,  or  I^tef,  and  that  again  to  be  a  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  Eintph^teunt,  prononneed  E/nphifiefM,  a  well 
known  tena  «  tlie  Roman  impwlal  law  for  an  estate 
j^mnted  to  be  beM  not  absolutely,  but  with  the  ownership 
still  in  the  grantor  and  the  uiufhwt  only  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  grantee.  It  is  eertoin  that  emphyteusis  was  used 
in  the  middle  ages  aa  synonymous  with  Frecoria  (on 
mtnts  held  on  a  precarious  or  uncertain  tenure) ;  tliat 
preearuc.  and  also  prcstitie,  or  prmstarisB  (literally  loans), 
«er«  the  snme  with  Ben^ia ;  and  that  Beneficia  under  the 
mapeiorsvcie  the  same  or  near  the  same  as  fie&.  [Bbnefi- 
ciuif.1  (See  these  positions  oko  established  in  Palgrave,  ul 
n^rok  «nT.p— emri.)  It  may  be  added  that  the  word  is  still 
m  frwiii*!-  use  in  Scotltndfcr  an  estate  b«U  only  for  n  term 


ofyears.  Tbepossessor of snoh an eststeisoalled a  Amit 

Many  of  these  nus  are  held  fbr  99  years,  some  for  999  years- 
A  rent,  or  feu-duty,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  paid,  as  in  Ihe 
case  of  a  lease  in  England ;  but,  although  never,  we  believe, 
merely  nominal,  it  is  often  extremely  trifling  in  woportion 
to  the  value  of  tbe  property.  In  Erskine's  *  Principles  of 
tbe  Law  of  Scotland,'  in  the  section  '  On  the  several  kinds 
of  Holding,*  (book  ii.  tit.  4),  we  find  tbe  following  passage 
respecting  feu-holding,  which  may  be  taken  as  curiously 
illustratit^t  the  derivation  of  fief  that  has  just  been  quoted 
fVom  another  writer It  has  a  strong  resemblanoe  to  the 
Roman  EmjAyteuau,  in  the  nature  of  the  riubt,  the  yearly 
duty  payable  by  the  fassal,  tbe  penalty  in  the  case  of  not 
punotual  payment,  and  the  roatraint  frequently  laid  upon 
vassals  not  to  alim  without  the  superior's  eonsent.*  As  for 
the  English  term  Fee,  which  is  generally,  if  not  universally 
assumed  to  be  the  same  word  with  flef  and  finid  (and  of 
which  it  may  be  the  abbreviated  form,  as  we  may  infer 
firom  the  words  '  feoffor,' '  infeoff,'  and  *  feoffment'),  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  show  how,  supposing  that  notion  to  be 
cwreot,  it  may  have  acquired  the  meaning  whidi  it  has  in 
the  expressions  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  &c 

The  origin  of  the  syBlem  of  feuds  has  been  a  fertile 
subject  of  speculation  and  dispute.  If  we  merely  seek  for 
the  existence  of  a  kind  of  landed  tenure  resembling  that  of 
tbe  fief  in  its  essential  principle,  it  Is  probable  that  such 
may  be  discovered  in  various  ages  and  ports  of  the  world. 
But  fhuds  alone  are  not  the  feudal  system.  They  are  only 
one  of  the  elements  out  of  which  that  system  grew.  In  its 
entireness,  it  is  certain  that  the  feudal  n-atem  never  subsisted 
anywhere  before  it  arose  in  the  middle  ages  in  those  parts 
of  Europe  in  which  the  Germanic  nations  settled  them- 
selves after  the  subversion  of  tbe  Roman  empire. 

Supposing  feud  to  be  tbe  same  word  witn  the  Roman  \ 
emphyteusis,  it.  does  not  follow  that  the  Crermanio  nations 
borrowed  the  notion  of  this  species  of  tenure  tmrn  the  J 
Romans.  It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  U  »k<i  thn  | 
common  form  of  tenure  among  ttiem  before  their  seEt>4a'.<i:<^'. 
in  the  Roman  provinces.  It  is  to  be  ebserved  ^at  t't><.  a'->- 
ph}teii5is,  the  precaria,  the  beneflcium.  only  ]inb.'i.:i:-.A^. 
undor  the  Roman  scheme  of  polity  in  particular  uisudbk^ 
but  they  {wesent  themselves  as  the  very  genzMi  t,\  ths 
Germanic  scheme.  What  was  only  oceastc-nai  ^-trulr.r  the 
one  beeame  general  under  tbe  other.  In  other  words,  if 
the  Romans  bad  feuds,  it  was  (heir  Germanic  conquerors 
who  first  establisbed  a  system  of  feuds.  They  probably 
established  such  a  system  uron  their  first  settlement  in  the 
conquered  provinces.  Tbe  word  feudum  indeed  is  not 
found  inanv  writing  ofea'.lier  date  than  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  although,  as  Mr.  Hallam  bos  re- 
marked, tbe  words  Tetm  ana /evum,  which  are  evidently 
tbe  sataie  with  feuaum,  occur  in  several  charters  of  the 
preceding  century.  But,  as  we  have  shown,  feudum  or 
feud,  in  all  probability,  was  not  the  Teutonic  term.  '  Can 
it  be  doubted,'  asks  Mr.  Hallam,  *  that  some  word  of  bar- 
barous original  must  have  answered,  in  the  vernacular 
languages,  to  the  Latin  beneficium?'  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  as  we  have  sewi,  that  this  vetnacubr  word  must 
have  been  Lehn,  or  some  cognate  fbrm,  and  that  fhud  was 
merely  a  corrupted  term  of  the  Roman  law  which  was 
latterly  applied  to  denote  tbe  same  thing. 

We  know  so  little  with  certainty  respecting  the  original 
institutions  of  the  Germanic  nations,  that  it  is  iniposiiible. 
to  say  how  much  they  may  have  brought' with  them  from 
their  northern  forests,  or  how  much  they  may  tiave 
borrowed  from  the  irap<»ial  polity,  of  the  otaer  caicf  element 
which  enters  into  the  system  of  feudalism,  the  connection 
subsisting  between  the  grantor  and  the  grantee  of  the  flef, 
the  person  having  the  property  and  the  person  having  the 
usufruct,  or,  as  they  were  respectively  designated,  the 
suzerain  or  lord,  and  the  tenant  or  vassal.  Tenant  may  be 
considered  as  the  name  given  to  the  latter  in  reference  to 
tbe  particular  nature  of  his  right  ova  tit,  land ;  A'assal, 
that  denoting  the  particular  nature  of  Uit  personal  con- 
nexion with  his  lord.  The  former  ht.'  been  already " 
explained ;  tbe  consideration  of  the  latter  j  troduces  a  new 
view.  By  some  writers  tbe  feudal  vassal  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  comites,  or  officers  of  th«  Floman  impwial 
household  [Count]  ;  by  others  from  tbe  nmiiet,  or  com- 
panions, mentioned  by  Tacitus  {German-  3.  &c.)  as  at- 
tending upon  each  of  the  German  chid  in  war.  Tlua 
latter  opinion  is  ingenuudy  muntained  lig  Montesquieu 
(XXX.  2).  One  feet  appears  tP'SH'^^.^^d  is  ofloijto 
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iinportaiiee,  nunely,  that  the  original  vasaali  or  nsn  were 
merely  noblemen  who  attached  themselves  to  the  court 
and  to  attendance  upon  the  prince,  without  necessarily 
holding  any  landed  estate  or  beneficium  by  royal  grant 
la  this  sense  the  words  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  Vassal  has  been  derived  flx)m  the  Celtic  gvm, 
and  from  the  German  geseU,  which  are  probably  the  same 
word,  and  of  both  of  wnicli  the  original  signification  seems 
to  be  a  helper,  or  subordinate  associate,  in  labour  of  any  kind. 

If  the  vassal  was  at  first  merely  the  associate     or  at- 
twidant  upon  his  lord,  nothing  oomd  be  more  natural  than 
that,  when  the  latter  came  to  have  land  to  give  away,  he 
should  most  frequently  bestow  it  upon  his  vassals,  both  as  a 
reward  fbr  their  past  and  a  bond  by  which  he  might  secure 
their  future  services.   If  the  peculiar  fbrm  of  tenure  con- 
stituting the  fief  or  lehn  did  not  exist  before,  here  was  the 
very  case  which  would  suggest  it    At  all  events,  nothing 
^could  be  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 
(The  vassal  was  entitled  to  a  recompense ;  at  the  same  time 
\\t  was  not  the  interest  of  the  prince  to  sever  their  connex- 
[ion,  and  to  allow  him  to  become  independent ;  probably 
(that  was  as  little  the  desire  of  the  vassal  himself;  he  was 
/conveniently  and  appropriately  rewarded  therefore  by  a 
'  fief,  that  is,  by  a  loan  of  land,  the  profits  of  which  were 
left  to  him  as  entirely  as  if  he  had  obtained  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  hut  his  precarious  and  revocable  tenure  tn 
which,  at  the  same  time,  kept  him  bound  to  his  lord  in  the 
same  dependence  as  hefbre. 

,   Here  then  we  have  the  union  of  the  fbud  and  vassalage 

two  things  which  remained  intimately  and  insenirably 
;  combined  so  long  as  the  feudal  system  existed.  Never- 
i  theless  they  would  appear,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  been 
originally  quite  distinct,  and  merely  to  have  been  thrown 
'xiio  combination  by  circumstances.  At  first  it  is  probable 
that,  as  there  were  vassals  who  were  not  feudatories,  so 
there  were  feudatories  who  were  not  vassals.  But  ver}' 
Boon,  when  the  advantage  of  the  association  of  the  two 
ehawQtdis  came  to  be  perceived,  it  would  be  established  as 
o>«n-.ti(>l  to  the  completeness  of  each.  Every  vassal.would 
Ti^j-rtii  a  fleC  and  every  person  to  whom  a  fl«  was  granted 
wcul-l  become  a  vasaal.  Thus  a  vassal  and  the  holder  of 
a  fief  mmld  come  to  signify,  a»  they  eventually  did,  one  and 
the  sE-jae  thin^. 

Fief^,  as  sfaready  intimated,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  at  first  entirely  precarious,  that  is  to  say,  re- 
sumahle  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grantor.  But 
if  this  state  of  thines  ever  existed,  it  probably  did  not  last 
long.  Even  from  the  first  it  is  mos*  probable  that  many 
fiefe  were  granted  for  a  certain  term  of  years  or  for  lif& 
And  in  tliose  of  all  kinds  a  substitute  for  the  original  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  tenure  was  soon  found,  which  while  it 
equally  secured  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  lord,  was 
much  more  honourable  and  in  every  way  more  advan- 
tageous fbr  the  vassal.  This  was  the  metlud  of  attaching 
him  bjr  certain  oaths  and  solemn  forms,  which,  besides  th^r 
force  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  were  so  contrived  as  to 
appeal  also  to  men's  moral  feelings,  and  which  therefi}re  it 
was  accounted  not  oi)}y  impious  but  infamous  to  violate. 
The  relation  binding  the  vassal  to^bis  lord  was  made  to 
wear  all  the  appeaiance  of  a  mutual  mterchange  of  benefits, 
— of  bounty  and  protection  on  the  one  hand,  of  gratitude  and 
service  due  on  the  other ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  view  of  the 
matter  take  possession  of  men's  minds,  that  in  the  feudal 
ages  even  the  ties  of  natural  relationship  were  looked  upon 
as  of  inferior  obligation  to  the  artificial  bond  of  vassalage. 

As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  vassal  had  thus  been  made 
stable  and  secure,  various  changes  would  gradually  intro- 
duce themselves.  The  vassal  would  begin  to  have  his  fixed 
rights  as  well  as  his  lord,  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
measuring  and  determining  both  these  rights  and  his  duties. 
The  rekition  between  the  two  parties  would  cease  to  be  one 
wholly  of  power  end  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mere 
ohl^;ation  and  dependence  on  the  other.  If  the  vanal  per- 
formed that  which  he  had  sworn,  nothing  more  would  be 
required  of  him.  Any  attempt  of  his  lord  to  fbrce  him  to 
do  more  would  be  considered  as  an  injustice.  Their  con- 
nexion would  now  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mutual  com- 
pact, imposing  corresponding  obli^tions  upon  both,  and 
making  protection  as  much  a  duty  m  the  lord  as  gratiti^e 
and  service  in  the  vassal. 

Other  important  changes  would  follow  this  fundamental 
change,  or  would  take  place  while  it  was  advancing  to  com- 
vlMtion.  After  the  fidT  had  eome  to  be  generaUv  hdd  Sat 


lifh,  the  next  step  would  be  for  the  eldest  son  usually  to  sn^ 
ceed  bis  fhther.  His  right  so  to  succeed  would  next  be  esta* 
blished  by  usage.  At  a  later  stage  fle&  became  descendible 
in  the  collateral  as  well  as  in  the  direct  line.  At  a  still 
later,  they  became  inheritable  by  fbmales  as  well  as  by 
males.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to 
the  dates  at  which  these  several  changes  took  place.  Some 
writers  conceive  that  fiefit  first  became  hereditary  in  Franc* 
under  Charlemagne ;  others,  however,  with  whom  Mr 
Hallam  agrees,  maintain  that  th«e  were  hereditary  fieft 
under  the  first  race  of  French  kings.  It  is  sinpoied  not  to 
have  been  till  the  time  of  the  first  Capets  in  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  that  the  right  of  the  son  to  succeed  the  father 
was  established  by  law  in  France.  Contad  II.,  sumamed 
the  Salic,  who  became  emperor  in  1024,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  first  established  the  hereditary  character  of 
fiefe  in  Germany. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  tiiis  progressive  development  of 
the  system,  however,  the  origiiud  nature  of  the  fief  was 
never  fowotten.  The  ultimate  property  was  still  held  to  be 
in  the  lord ;  and  that  &ct  was  very  distinctly  signified,  not 
only  by  the  expressive  langua^  of"^  forms  and  symbols,  but 
by  oortain  liabilities  of  the  tenure  that  gave  still  sharper 
intimation  of  ito  true  character.  Even  after  fiefii  became 
descendible  to  heirs  in  the  most  comprdiensiTe  senee,  and 
by  the  most  fixed  rule,  evory  new  occupant  of  the 'estate  had 
still  to  make  solemn  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  and 
thus  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  renewal  of  the  grant  mm  the 
lord.  He  became  bound  to  discharge  all  servieee  and  othea 
dues  as  fHilly  as  the  first  grantee  had  been.  Above  alL  in 
certain  circumstances,  as,  fbr  example,  if  the  tenant  com- 
mitted treason  or  felony,  or  if  he  left  no  heir,  the  estate 
would  still  return  by  forfeiture  or  escheat  to  the  lord,  as  to 
its  original  owner. 

Originally  fiefs  were  granted  only  by  sovereign  princes ; 
but  after  estetes  of  this  descriptioti,  by  acquiring  tne  hetr- 
ditary  auality,  came  to  be  considerea  as  propoty  to  all 
practical  intents  end  purposes,  their  holders  proceeded,  oa 
the  strength  of  this  completeness  of  possession,  tfamiselves 
to  assume  the  character  and  to  nereise  the  rights  of  lords, 
by  the  practioe  what  was  called  subinfeudation,  that  is, 
the  alienation  of  portions  of  iheix  flefe'  to  other  paitiea,  who 
thereupon  were  placed  in  the  same  or  a  similar  relation  to 
tiiem  as  that  in  which  they  stood  to  the  prince^  The  vassal  of 
the  prince  became  the  lord  over  other  vassals ;  in  this  latter 
capacity  he  was  called  a  mesne  ftbat  is,  an  intennediaie* 
lord ;  he  was  a  lord  and  a  vassal  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
same  manner  the  vassal  of  a  mesne  lord  might  become  al-« 
the  lord  of  other  arrere  vassals,  as  those  vasuls  that  held  of 
a  mesne  lord  were  designated.  This  process  sometime* 
produced  curious  results;  for  a  lord  might  in  this  way 
actually*become  the  vassal  of  his  own  vassal,  and  a  vassa! 
lord  over  his  own  lord. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  happened  (which  i.< 
matter  of  dispute),  in  all  the  continental  provinces  of  tlw 
Roman  empire  whidi  were  conquered  and  occupied  by  the 
Germanic  nations,  many  lands  were  from  the  fint  held,  not 
as  fiefs,  that  is,  with  the  ownership  in  one  party  and  the 
usufruct  in  another,  but  as  allodia,  that  is,  in  full  and 
entire  ownership.  [Allodium.]  Thi^  holder  of  such  an 
estate,  having  no  lord,  was  of  course  free  from  all  the  exac- 
tions and  burthens  which  were  incidental  to  the  vassala^ 
of  the  holder  of  a  fief.  He  was  also,  however,  without  the 
powerful  protection  which  the  latter  enjoyed ;  and  so  im- 
portant was  this  protection  in  the  turbulent  slate  of  aociety 
which  existed  iu  Europe  for  some  ages  after  the  dissolutiiai 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  that  in  &ct  most  of  the 
allodialists  in  course  of  time  exchai^ed  their  originally  in- 
dependent condition  for  the  security  and  subjectwD  of  that 
of  the  feudatory.  'During  the  tenth  and  deventh  cen* 
tunes,'  says  Mr,  Hallam,  *it  appears  that  anadiBl  lands  in 
France  had  chiefly  become  fbudal ;  that  is,  thmr  iud  been 
surrendered  by  their  proprietors,  and  received  back  again 
upon  the  feudal  conditions ;  w,  more  frequently  po^faaps  the 
owner  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  the 
man  or  vassal  of  a  suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an  ori- 
ginal grant  which  had  never  existed.  Changes  of  the  ssmr 
nature,  though  not  perhaps  so  extensive  or  so  distinctly  ta 
be  traced,  took  place  in  Itoly  and  Germany.  Yet  it  would 
be  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the  prevalence  of  the  feudsl 
system  has  been  unhmited;  in  a  great  part  of  Franee 
allodial  toDures  always  subsisted,,  and  mtamffkVm  m  tha 
empiro  wera  of  the  satB^d^ilMl^dK'^-'^-'g^ 
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Afler  the  conquest  of  England  hy  the  Normans,  the 
dominium  directwn,  or  property  of  all  the  land  in  the  king- 
dom,* appears  to  have  been  oonsidered  as  vested  in  the 
crown.  'All  the  lands  and  tenements  in  England  in  the 
hands  of  subjects,'  says  Coke,  'are  holden  mediately  or 
immediately  of  the  king;  for  in  the  law  of  England  we 
have  not  property  allodium.'  This  universality  of  its  appli- 
cation therefore  may  be  resided  as  the  flnt  respect  in 
wMch  the  system  <^  feudalism  established  in  Eng^d  dif- 
fered from  that  established  in  France  and  other  continental 
cnuntries.  There  were  also  various  other  difTerenees.  The 
Conqueror,  for  instance,  introduced  here  the  practice  un- 
known on  the  continent  of  compelling  the  arrere  vassals, 
as  v/cl1  as  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  to  take  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  himself.  In  other  countries  a  vassal  only 
swore  fealty  to  his  immediate  lord;  in  England,  if  he  held 
of  a  mesne  lord,  he  took  two  oaths,  one  to  his  lord  and 
another  to  his  lord's  lord.  It  may  be  observed,  howe\'er, 
that  in  those  times  in  which  the  feudal  principle  was  in  its 
greatest  vigour  the  fealty  of  a  vassal  to  his  immediate  lord 
was  usually  considered  as  the  higher  obligation ;  when  that 
and  his  (baity  to  the  crown  came  into  collision,  the  former 
was  the  oath  to  which  he  adhered.  Some  foudistb  indeed 
held  that  his  allegiance  to  the  crown  was  always  to  be  un- 
derstood as  reserved  in  the  fealty  which  a  vassal  swore  to 
his  lord;  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barborossa  decreed 
that  in  every  oath  of  fealty  taken  to  an  inferior  lord  there 
should  be  an  express  reservation  of  the  vassal's  duty  to  the 
emperor.  But  the  double  oath  exacted  by  the  Norman 
conqueror  did  not  go  so  far  as  this.  It  only  gave  him  at  the 
most  a  concurrent  power  with  the  mesne  lord  over  the 
vassals  of  the  latter,  who  in  France  were  nearly  removed 
altogether  from  the  control  of  the  royal  authority.  A  more 
important  difference  between  the  English  and  French  feu- 
ialism  consisted  in  the  greater  extension  given  by  the 
former  to  the  rights  of  lords  generally  over  their  vassals  by 
what  were  called  the  incidents  of  wardship  and  marriagB. 
The  wardship  or  guardianship  of  the  tenant  durmg  minonty, 
which  implied  both  the  custody  his  penon  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  profltB  of  the  estate,  appears  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  lord  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  no 
where  else  except  in  England  and  Normandy.  'This,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Hallam,  '  was  one  of  the  most  vexatious  parts  of 
our  feudal  tenures,  and  was  never  perhaps  more  sorely  felt 
than  in  their  lut  stage  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
families.*  The  right  of  marriage  (maritagium)  originally 
implied  only  the  power  possessed  by  the  lord  of  tendering 
a  husband  to  his  female  ward  while  under  age :  if  she  re- 
jected the  match,  she  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage ; 
that  is,  as  much  as  any  one  would  give  to  the  lord  for 
permission  to  marry  her.  But  the  right  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  male  as  well  as  female  heirs ;  and  it 
also  appears  that  although  the  practice  m^ht  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law,  some  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  were 
accustomed  to  exact  penalties  from  thar  female  vauals  of 
all  ages,  and  even  from  widows,  for  either  marrying  without 
their  consent  or  refusing  such  marriages  as  they  proposed. 
The  seignorial  prerogative  of  manriage,  like  that  of  ward- 
ship, was  peculiar  to  England  and  Nomiandy,  and  to  some 
parts  of  Germany. 

It  has  been  very  usual  to  represent  military  service  as  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  a  feudal  tenure.  But  the  con- 
stituent and  distinguishing  element  of  that  form  tenure 
was  its  being  a  tenancy  mereljr,  and  not  an  ownership; 
the  enjoyment  of  land  for  certam  services  to  be  performed. 
In  the  state  of  society  however  in  which  the  feudal  syston 
grew  up,  it  was  impmaible  that  military  service  should  not 
become  the  chief  duty  to  which  the  vusid  was  bound.  It 
was  ia  suoh  a  state  of  aociet;^  the  most  important  service 
which  he  could  render  to  his  lord.  It  was  the  wpexAw  of 
service  which  the  persons  to  whom  fiefe  were  first  granted 
seem  to  have  been  previously  accustomed  to  render,  and  the 
continuance  of  wUch  accordingly  the  grant  of  the  fief  was 
ehiefiy  intended  to  secure.  Yet  military  service,  or  knight 
service,  as  it  was  called  in  this  country,  though  the  usual, 
was  by  no  means  the  necessary  or  uniform  condition  on 
which  fiefs  were  granted.  Any  otlier  honourable  condition 
might  be  imposed  which  distinctly  recognized  the  dommvm 
direciten  of  the  lord.  [Kniort-Sbrvice.] 

Another  common  cnaracteristic  of  fiefs,  which  in  like 
manner  arose  incidentally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  they  originated,  was  tbitt  they  usuaUy  con- 
Btsted  of  land.  Land  was  in  those  timss  neatly  the  only , 


species  of  wealth  that  existed;  cortainl^  the  only  form  of 
wealth  that  had  any  considerable  security  ot  permanency. 
Yet  there  are  not  wantit^  instances  of  other  things,  such  as 
pensions  and  offices,  being  granted  as  fie&.  It  was  a  great 
question  nevertheless  among  the  feudists  whether  a  fief 
could  consist  of  money,  or  of  any  thit^  else  than  land ;  and 
jwrhaps  the  most  eminent  authotitieshave  maintained  that 
it  could  not.  The  preference  thus  shown  for  land  by  Uie 
spirit  of  the  feudal  customs  has  perhaps  left  deeper  traces 
both  upon  the  law,  the  political  oonstitntion,  and  uie  social 
habits  and  feelings  of  our  own  and  other  feudal  countries 
than  any  other  part  of  the  system.  We  have  thence  de- 
rived not  only  the  marked  distinction  (nearly  altogether 
unknown  to  the  civil  law)  by  which  our  law  still  discrimi- 
nates certain  amounts  of  interest  in  lands  and  tenements 
under  the  name  of  real  property  from  property  of  every 
other  kind,  but  also  the  ascendency  retained  by  the  former 
in  nearly  every  respect  in  which  such  ascendency  con  be 
upheld  either  by  institutions  or  by  opinion. 

The  grant  of  land  as  a  fief,  especiady  when  it  was  a  grant 
from  the  suzerain,  or  supreme  lord,  whether  called  king  or 
duke,  or  any  other  name,  was,  sometimes  at  least;  aceom' 
panied  with  an  express  ^rant  of  jurisdictiim.  Thus  every 
great  tenant  exercised  a  jurisdiction  civO  and  criminal  over 
his  immediate  tenants :  he  held  courts  and  administered  the 
laws  within  his  lordship  like  a  sovereign  prince.  It  appeora 
that  the  same  jurisdiction  was  often  granted  by  the  crown 
to  the  abbeys  with  their  lands.  The  formation  of  Manow 
in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  consequent  tipon  the 
establishment  of  feudalism.  The  existence  of  manor-courts, 
and  so  many  small  jurisdictions  within  the  kingdcftn,  is  one 
of  the  most  permanent  features  of  that  polity  which  the 
Normans  stamped  unon  this  country. 

In  the  infancy  of  tiie  feudal  system  it  is  probable  that  tht 
vassal  was  considered  bound  to  attend  his  lord  in  war  for 
any  length  of  time  during  which  his  services  might  be  re- 
quired. Afterwords,  whra  the  situation  of  the  vasial  be- 
came mora  independent,  the  amount  of  this  kind  of  lerviec 
was  fixed  either  by  law  (x  by  usage.  In  England  the  whok- 
oountrywas  divided  into  about  60,000  knights*  fbes ;  and 
the  tenant  of  each  of  these  appears  to  have  been  Oblig^  to 
keep  the  field  at  his  own  expense  fur  forty  days  on  every 
occasion  on  which  his  lord  chose  to  call  upon  him.  For 
smaller  quantities  of  land  proportionately  shorter  terms  of 
service  were  due :  at  least  sucn  is  the  common  statement ; 
although  it  seems  improbable  that  the  individuals  com- 
posing a  feudal  army  could  thus  have  the  privilege  of  lo- 
turning  home  seme  at  one  time,  some  at  anothev.  Wom*!^ 
were  obliged  to  send  their  substitutes ;  and  so  were  t'^« 
clergy,  certain  persons  holding  public  offices,  and  men  ytLit 
the  age  of  sixty,  all  of  whom  were  exempted  tcom  pcrson«l 
swvice.  The  rule  or  custom  howevw  both  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  service,  and  its  extent  in  other  respects,  varied 
greatly  in  different  ages  and  countries. 

The  other  duties  ^  the  vassal  were  rather  expressive  of 
the  relation  of  honourable  subordination  in  whicn  he  stood 
to  his  lord  tl»n  services  of  any  real  or  calculable  value. 
They  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Hallam : — '  It  was  a 
breach  of  faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  counsel,  to  wnceal 
from  him  the  machinations  of  others,  to  injure  his  p&non 
or  fortune,  or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  ha  roof  and  the 
honour  of  his  family.  In  battle  he  was  bound  to  lend  his 
horse  to  his  lord  when  dismounted ;  to  adhere  to  his  side 
while  fighting,  and  to  go  into  captivity  as  a  hostage  for  him 
when  taken.  His  attendance  was  due  to  the  loid's  courts, 
sometimes  to  witness  and  sometimes  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
administration  of  justice.* 

There  were  however  various  other  substantial  odvan- 
t^^  derived  by  the  lord.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  rights  of  wudship  and  of  marriage,  which  were  nearly 
peoulias  to  the  dominions  of  the  English  crown.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  the  payment,  cailod  a  relief  made 
by  every  new  entrant  upon  the  possession  of  the  fief, 
the  esimeat  of  the  land  to  the  lord  when  the  tenant  left 
no  heir,  and  its  forfeiture  to  him  when  the  tenant  was 
found  guilty  either  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  or 
of  felony,  "niere  was  besides  a  fine  payable  to  the  lord  upon 
the  alienation  by  the  tenant  of  any  part  of  the  estate,  it 
that  was  at  all  permitted.  Finally,  there  were  the  various 
aids,  as  they  were  called,  payable  by  the  tenant.  '  These,* 
obs^-es  Mr.  Hallam, '  depmded  a  great  deal  upon  load 
custfRO,  and  were  often  extorted  unreasonably.  Dn  Gangs 
nwntiona  aevwal  as  htiving  existed  in  ^™|^^^^^|^ 
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U  Ar  tbe  lord's  expedition  to  th«  Holy  Land,  fat  marrying 
his  sister  or  eldest  son,  and  fbr  payinr  a  relief  to  his  suze- 
rain on  taking  possession  of  his  land.  Of  these  the  last 
appears  to  ha^  been  the  most  usual  in  England.  But  thi^ 
ana  other  aids  occasionally  exacted  by  the  fords  were  felt  as 
a  severe  jipierance ;  and  by  Magna  Charta  three  only  are 
retained— to  make  the  lord's  eX&st  son  a  kn^ht,  to  marry 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his  person  firmn  prison. 
Iliey  were  restricted  to  nearly  the  same  description  by  a 
law  of  William  I.  of  Sieily,  and  by  the  customs  of  France. 
These  feadal  aids  are  deserrinff  «  our  attention  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  taxadon,  ot  whi<m  fbr  a  long  time  they  in  a 
great  measure  answeied  tiie  pur|K«e,  till  the  craving  neces- 
sities and  covetous  policy  of  kings  substituted  for  them 
ttore  durable  and  onerous  burthens.' 

The  principal  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a  flef  were 
hom^e,  fealty,  and  investiture.  The  two  first  of  these 
cannot  be  more  distinctly  or  more  shortly  described  than  in 
the  words  of  Littleton :  '  Homage,'  says  tbe  Treatise  of 
Tenures,  *  is  the  most  honourable  service,  and  most  hum- 
ble service  of  reverence,  that  a  frank  tenant  may  do  to  his 
lord:  for  when  tbe  tenant  shall  make  homage  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  be  ungirt  and  his  head  uncovned,  ana  his  lord  shall 
sit  and  the  tenant  shall  kneel  before  him  on  both  his  knees, 
and  hold  his  hands  jointly  tc^ther  between  the  hands  of 
his  lord,  and  shall  say  thus :  I  become  yonr  man,  from  this 
day  forward,  of  life  and  limb,  and  of  euthly  wwship,  and 
nnto  you  shall  be  true  and  faithful,  and  bc»r  you  fiutb  for 
tbe  tenements  that  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  savii«  the  ftith 
diat  I  owe  to  our  soTereign  lord  the  king ;  and  then  the 
lord,  so  sittii^,  shall  kiss  him.'  Relu^ious  persons  and 
womda  instead  of  I  become  your  man,'  said  '  1  do  homage 
unto  you.'  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  there  was  no  oath 
taken;  the  doing  of  fealty  consisted  wholly  in  taking 
att  Oath,  without  any  obeisance.  '  When  a  freeholder 
(frank  tenant),'  says  Littleton,  *  doth  fealty  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  hold  his  right  hand  upon  a  book,  and  shall  say  thus : 
Know  ye  this,  mv  lord,  that  I  shall  be  foithful  and  true 
onto  yon,  and  foitb  to  you  shall  bear  for  the  lands  which  I 
claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  that  I  shall  lawfhUy  do  to  yon 
the  customs  and  services  whleh  I  ought  to  do  at  the  terms 
assigned,  so  help  me  Ood  and  his  saints ;  and  be  shall  kiss 
the  book.  But  he  shall  not  kueel  when  he  maketh  hia  ftal^, 
nor  ^11  make  such  (that  is,  any  such,  HeKi  humble  rever- 
ence as  is  aforesaid  in  homage.'  *  Investiture  or  the  actual 
conveyance  of  feudal  lands,*  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '  ynM  of  two 
kmds ;  proper  and  improper.  The  forst  was  an  actual  put- 
ting in  possession  upon  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his 
deputv ;  which  is  called  in  our  law  livery  of  seisin.  The 
second  was  symbolical,  and  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a 
turf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have 
been  made  tuual  by  the  caprice  of  local  custom.  Du  Cange 
enumerates  not  less  than  98  varieties  of  investitures.'  The 
present  mode  of  conveying  lands  by  feoffment  is  in  feet  tiw 
feudal  investiture.  [Feoffhskt.] 

The  feudal  system  may  be  regarded  as  haviiw  neatly 
reached  its  maturity  and  ftatt  development  when  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England  took  plaee  in  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  It  appears  aeeoraingly  to  have  been  esta- 
blished ^re  immediately  or  very  soon  after  that  event  in  as 
pure,  strict,  And  comprehensive  a  form  as  it  ever  attained  in 
any  other  country.  The  whole  land  of  the  kingdom,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  without  any  exception  either 
m  the  bands  of  the  orown,  or  held  in  fief  by  the  tssmIs  of 
&»  crown,  or  of  them  by  sub-infeudation.  Those  lands 
which  the  king  kept  were  called  bis  demesne  (the  Teme 
Regis  of  the  I>omesday  Survey),  and  thus  the  orown  had  a 
number  of  immediate  tenant^  like  any  other  lord,  in  the 
various  lands  reserved  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Ko  where  else,  also,  before  the  restrictions  established  by 
the  charters,  were  the  rights  of  the  lord  over  the  nsaal 
stretched  in  practice  nearer  to  their  extreme  thewetiGal 
limits.  On  fbo  other  hand,  the  vassal  had  anived  at  what 
ve  may  eall  lus  ultimate  position  in  the  natural  pn^reas  of 
tile  system ;  the  heredituy  quality  of  feuds  was  fully  esta- 
blished; bis  antient  absolute  dependence  and  subjection 
had  passed  away ;  under  whatever  disadvantages  bis  in- 
feriority of  station  might  place  him,  he  met  his  lord  on  the 
common  ground  of  their  mutual  rights  and  obligations ; 
there  might  be  considerablo  contention  about  what  these 
rights  and  obligations  on  ettber  side  were,  but  it  was  ad- 
thitted  that  on  Mtb  aides  they  had  the  same  ehai«et«"f  real, 
UfMy  binding  obtigatioitt,  in4  l^iaAy  matmaiiiaUe  Mgfats^ 


This  settlement  of  the  system  however  was  anything 
rather  than  an  assurance  of  its  stability  and  permanent^. 
It  was  now  held  twather  by  a  principle  altogether  of^B  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  had  originally  created  and 
cemented  it.  That  which  had  been  in  the  beginning  the  \'eiT 
life  of  the  relation  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal  had  now 
in  great  part  perished.  The  feeling  of  gratitude  could  no 
more  survive  than  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  part  of 
tbe  latter  after  fouds  bennw  heraditaiy.  A  apeciea  of 
suparstition.  indeed,  and  a  aenae  <tf  hononr,  vhidi  in  some 
degree  «ip|idied  the  place  of  what  was  lost,  wen  preserved 
by  oadiB  and  eeremoniea,  and  the  influence  cf  habit  and 
old  opinion;  but  these  wne  at  the  beat  only  extraneous 
props ;  the  self-sustaining  strength  of  tbe  edifice  wbs  gone. 
Thus  it  was  the  tendency  of  feudalism  to  decay  and  fell  to 
pieces  under  the  necessary  development  of  its  own  principle. 

Other  causes  called  into  action  by  the  progress  of  events 
conspired  to  bring  about  Uie  same  rtsult  The  very  mili- 
tary spirit  which  was  fostered  by  the  feudal  institutions,  and 
tbe  wars,  d^nsive  and  aggressive,  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  supply  the  means  of  carrying  on,  led  in  course  of 
time  to  the  release  of  the  vassal  m>m  the  chief  and  most 
distinguishing  of  his  original  obligations,  and  thereby,  it 
may  oo  said,  to  tbe  rupture  of  the  strongest  bond  that  had 
attached  him  to  his  lord.  The  feudal  military  army  W3& 
at  length  found  ao  inotetvenient  a  fivoe  that  aeon  after  the 
.aceewion  of  Henry  IL  the  petsmal  aervioe  ^  vaasals  va» 
dispensed  with,  and  a  pecuniary  payment,  under  tbe  name 
of  escuage,  aooepted  in  its  stead.  From  this  time  the  raf- 
sal  was  no  longer  really  the  defender  of  his  lord;  be  wa- 
ne longer  what  he  professed  to  be  in  his  homage  and  hia 
oath  of  fealty ;  and  one  effect  of  the  change  must  have  been 
still  ferther  to  wear  down  what  remained  of  the  old  imprt»- 
siveness  of  these  solemnities,  and  to  reduce  them  nearer  tu 
mere  dead  forms.  The  acquisition  by  the  crown  of  au  army 
of  subservient  mercenaries,  in  exchange  for  its  former  in- 
efficient and  withal  turbulent  and  unmanageatde  army  cf 
vassals,  waa  in  feet  the  discovery  of  a  substitute  for  the 
main  purpose  of  the  feudal  polity.  Whatever  noiirisbed  a 
new  power  in  the  oommonwealth,  also,  took  sustenance  and 
strength  from  thit  anoient  power.  Such  must  in  an  eqir 
eial  degree  have  been  the  enot  of  the  growth  of  townc,  anl 
of  the  new  apeeieB  of  wealth,  and,  it  may  he  added,  the  nvs 
manners  ano  modes  of  thinking,  created  by  trade  and  cvm- 
meroe. 

The  'progress  of  sub-infeudation  baa  sometimes  been  re- 
presented as  luiving  upon  the  whole  tended  to  weaken  and 
loosen  the  febria  of  feudaliun.  It  *  demolished,*  observes 
Blackstone  (it.  4),  *  tbe  antient  simplicity  of  feuds ;  and  an 
inroad  being  once  made  upon  their  constitution,  it  subjecteii 
them  in  a  course  of  time  to  great  varieties  and  innovations. 
Feuds  began  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  deviations  ven 
made  from  the  old  futraauMntal  rules'*^  imiure  and  sur- 
oession.  which  were  held  no  longer  sacred  when  the  feuds 
themselves  no  longw  oontinued  to  be  purely  mititai).' 
But  the  praetiee  in  sub-infeudation  would  ratiber  aeem  i>i 
have  been  calculated  to  carry  out  the  feudal  fvinciple.  acd 
to  place  the  whole  syetem  on  a  broader  and  firmer  basis- 
It  would  be  more  eorreet  to  ascribe  the  effects  here  spokes 
of  to  the  prohibition  against  sub-infeudation.  Tbe  effect 
of  this  praotiee,  it  is  true,  was  to  deprive  the  l<mi  of  fab 
forfeitures  and  escheats  and  the  other  advantages  of  h:« 
aeigniory,  and  venous  attempts  therefore  were  at  loigth 
made  to  check  or  altogether  prevent  it,  in  which  the  crown 
and  the  tenants  in  chief,  whose  interests  were  most  affected, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  joined.  One  of  the  clauses  of  ihf 
great  charter  «f  Henry  III.  (the  thirty-second)  appeals  u 
be  intended  to  restrict  snb-infeudati(m  (although  tbe 
meaning  is  not  quite  clear),  and  it  is  expr^sly  forbiddcE 
by  the  statute  of  Quia  Eraptores  (the  18  Ed.  L  c.  1 ).  Thu 
however  was  origimdly  the  only  ww  in  which  the  bolder 
of  a  Aef  eoiild  aUenate  any  part  of  his  estate  without  the 
consent  at  his  hwd ;  and  it  therefore  now  became  neceBaiy 
to  iKOTide  Bome  other  mode  of  effecting  that  object,  fix  r, 
seems  to  have  been  felt  that  after  alienation  had  bee:, 
allowed  so  long  to  go  on  under  the  guise  of  sub-in 
fendation.  to  restrain  it  altogethtt  wouM  be  no  longer 
possible.  The  consequence  was,  that,  as  a  compensaiion  i' : 
the  prohibition  of  sub-infeudation,  the  old,  prohtbiiii'S 
against  alienation  was  removed;  lands  were  allowed 
be  alienated,  but  the  purchaser  or  grantee  did  not  hi.l 
them  of  the  nndor  or  grantor,  but  held  them  exactlv  aa 
the  grantor  did;  «d         .ti^^i(^  i. 
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land  whm  a  man  pmrti  with  hi»  eatite  interest  in  hii 
lands.  This  change  was  effected  hy  the  statute  of  Quia 
Emptores  with  r^rd  to  all  persons  except  the  immediate 
tenants  of  the  crown,  who  were  permitted  to  alienate  on 
paying  a  fine  to  the  king  by  the  statute  1  Edw.  III.  c  13. 
Thus  at  the  same  time  that  a  practice  striotly  accordant 
to  the  spirit  of  Ibidalismi  and  eminently  favourable  to  its 
conservation  and  extension,  was  stopped,  anotb«r  praotiee, 
ftltoi^ther  adverse  to  its  fimdamentu  prineiplei^  was  in- 
troduced and  established,  that  of  allowing  voltmtarjf 
ilienation  by  persons  during  their  lifetime. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  feudal  principles,  that  a  man  s 
lands  oould  not  be  subjected  to  the  datms  of  his  creditcn. 
This  restraint  upon  what  maybe  called  xnvoltmtary  aliens- 
:ion  has  been  in  a  great  degree  removed  by  the  successive 
mactments  which  have  had  for  their  object  to  make  a 
nan's  lands  liable  for  his  debts;  although,  after  a  Upee 
if  near  six  hundred  years  since  the  statute  of  Aoton  Bur- 
lell,  the  lands  of  a  debtor  are  not  yet  completely  subjected 

0  the  just  demands  of  his  creditors.  This  statute  of  Acton 
3umdl.  passed  11  Ed.  I.  (1283),  made  the  devisaUe  Jbur- 
;ages,  a- burgh  tenements,  of  a  debtor  saleable  in  discharge 
if  bis  debts.  By  the  Statute  of  Merchant,  passed  13 
Id.  I.  called  Statute  S,  a  debtor^s  landd  rai^t  be 
telivered  to  his  merchant  ereditor  till  his  debt  was  wholly 
aid  out  of  the  profits.  By  the  1 8th  chaptw  of  the  Statute 
f  Westminster  the  Second,  passed  tin  same  year,  a  moiety 
<f  a  debtor's  land  vas  subjected  to  execution  for  debts 
ecovered  by  judgment  [ElboitI;  and  finally,  by  the 
everal  modern  statutes  of  bankruptcy,  the  whole  of  a 
Ankrupt  debtor's  lands  have  become  absolutely  saleable 
or  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Further,  by  a  recent  act  (3 
nd  4  Wm.  IV.  c,  104),  all  a  deceased  person's  estate  in 
ind,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  be  was  a  trader  within 
he  bankrupt  laws  or  not,  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  his 
ebts,  both  those  on  specialty  and  those  on  simple  contract. 

Au  attempt  had  early  been  made  to  restore  in  part  the 
Id  restraints  upm  vo/tmtar^  alienation  by  the  statute  13 
Sd.  1.  e.  1.  entitled  '  Da  Donu  GSonditionalibiu,*  vhi<d)  had 
or  its  olgeet  to  enable  any  owner  of  an  estate,  by  his  own 
isposition,  to  secure  its  descent  in  perpetuity  in  a  particular 
ne.  So  far  as  the  statute  went,  itVas  an  effi>rt  to  strei^tben 
he  declining  nower  of  feudalism.  The  effect  was  to  create 
'liat  were  called  estates  tail,  and  to  f^  the  tenant  in  tail 
rom  many  liabilities  of  bis  ancestor  to  which  he  would  be 
ubject  if  he  were  seized  of  the  same  lands  in  fee-simple. 
BsTATB.]  The  power  which  wu  thus  oonferred  upon  land- 
.oldcrs  of  preventing  the  alienation  of  dieir  lands  remained 

1  f\ill  force  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  at  last,  in  Uie 
eij;n  of  Edward  IV.,-  by  the  deepen  of  the  courts  (a.  n. 
472)  the  practice  of  barring  estates  tail  by  a  common  re- 
overy  was  completely  established.  {Rbcotbrt,  Gohhon.] 

The  practice  of  conTOying  estates  by  fine,  which  was  of 
Teat  antiquity  in  Sng[land.  and  the  origin  of  wfaitdi  is 
3me  referred  to  On  time  of  Stephen  or  H«ry  H.,  was 
eclated  by  various  statutes  (among  othen.  partieulaiij 
y  the  4  Henry  VII.),  and  contributM  matwially  to  lufli* 
ite  the  transfer  of  lands  in  general,  but  more  partieu- 
u-ly  (as  regidated  by  the  statute'just  mentioned)  to  bsf 
states  tail.  [Fine.]  By  a  statute  passed  in  the  32 
lenry  VIII.  c.  28,  tenants  in  tail  were  enaUed  to  make 
3ases  for  three  lives  or  twenty-one  years,  which  should 
ind  their  issue.  The  26  Hen,  VIII.  c.  13,  also,  had  de- 
lared  all  estates  of  inheritance,  in  use  or  possession,  to  be 
orfelted  to  the  king  upon  any  conviction  of  high  treason, 
nd  thus  destroyed  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  the 
ying  up  of  estates  in  tail,  whkh  hitherto  had  onljr  ben  for- 
eitable  for  treason  durinjg  the  Ufe  of  the  tenant  in  taiL 

Another  mode  by  wfaien  the  feudal  restraints  npon  vohm- 
ary  alienation  came  at  length  to  be  extensively  evaded  was 
hepractice  introduced,  j^bebly  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
if  Eilward  III.,  of  granting  lands  to  persons  to  ium,  as  it  was 
ermed ;  that  is,  the  new  owner  of  tae  land  received  it  not 
or  his  own  use,  but  on  the  understanding  and  confidence 
hat  he  would  hold  the  land  for  such  persons  and  for  such 
lurposes  as  the  grantor  then  named  or  might  at  any  time 
ifterwards  name.  Thus  an  estate  in  land  became  divided 
.nto  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  the  legal  ownership,  and 
:he  other  the  right  to  the  profits  or  the  use;  and  this  use 
»>uld  be  truisferred  by  a  man's  last  tetU  at  a  time  when, 
the  land  itself  being  itiU  bound  in  the  fetters  of  feudal  re- 
straint, could  not  De  transferred  by  wfll,  except  where  it 
was  devisable^  as  in  Kent  and  some  other  parts  of  England. 


1^  ep^ial  custom.  The  person  who  thus  obtained  tiw  mt 
or  profits  of  the  estate — the  CMtui  que  t»«,  as  he  is  eaUad 
in  law — was  finally  converted  into  the  actual  owner  of  the 
land  to  the  same  amount  of  interest  as  he  had  in  the  us* 
(Aji.  1535)  by  the  statute  of  uses  (the  37  Hen.  VUI.  clO). 
and  thus  the  power  of  devising  land  which  had  been 
eiyoyed  by  the  mode  of  uses  was  taken  away.  But  Uib 
important  elwnent  in  the  feudal  system,  the  nstiainl  on 
the  disposition  of  lands  by  will,  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained consistently  with  thie  habits  and  (uiinicms  then  evia- 
blished,  and  accordingly,  by  stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  (whieh 
was  afterwards  explained  by  the  stat.  34  Hen.  VUI.),  all 
personawere  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  freehold  lands  held 
in  fee-simple  by  a  will  in  writing,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions as  to  lands  held  by  knight  service  either  of  the 
king  or  any  other,  which  restrictions  were  removed  by  the 
stau  12  Chas.  IL  c  24,  which  aboliiibed  military  tenures. 

[USBS.] 

Notwithstanding  these  successive  assaults  upon  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  antient  feudalism,  the  main  body  of  the 
edifice  still  remained  almost  entire.  It  is  said  that  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  military  tenures  was  brought 
before  the  parliammt  in  the  16tn  of  Jam^  I.,  tm  the 
kii^  racomraendatien.  but  at  that  time  nothmg  was  done 
in  uie  matter.  When  the  etvil  war  bnk»  out  in  1641, 
the  profits  of  marriage,  wardshi[^  and  of  moat  of  the  other 
old  ^dal  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  were  for  some  time 
still  eolleeted  by  Hie  parliament,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
by  the  king,  llie  febrie  of  the  feudal  system  in  England 
however  was  eventually  shattered  by  the  steam  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  0)urt  of  Wards  was  in  eS'ect  discontinued 
from  1645.  The  restoration  of  the  king  could  not  restore 
what  had  thus  been  in  practice  swept  away.  By  the  above- 
mentioned  statute,  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  it  was  accordingly 
enacted  that  from  the  year  1645  the  Court  of  Wanls  and 
Liveries,  and  all  wardships,  liveries,  primer-seiuns,  values, 
and  ferfinCures  of  marriage,  &(;.,  by  reason  of  any  tenure 
of  the  Idng's  majesty,  or  <^  any  other  by  knights'  tenures, 
were  taken  away  and  diichargiBd,  togetbw  with  all  fines 
for  alienations,  tenure  by  homage,  esenwe,  aids  pur  file 
marriar  uid  pur  feir  fits  chevalier,  &c. ;  and  that  all  tenutm 
of  any  bmopra,  manors,  lands,  tenementa  or  hereditaments, 
or  any  estate  of  inheritance  at  the  common  law,  held 
either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  were  turned  into  free  and  common  soo- 
cage.  to  all  intents  and  purpcwes.  [Soccaob.]  By  the  same 
ststnte  every  fetber  was  empowered  by  deed  or  will,  executed 
in  the  presence  of  two  witneases,  to  appoint  persons  to  have 
the  guardianship  of  his  infant  and  uimiarried  children,  and 
to  have  the  custody  and  management  of  their  pn^rty.  It 
was  net  till  afWr  the  lapse  of  nearly  another  century  that 
the  tenures  and  othw  inatitutiHiB  of  feudalism  were  put  an 
end  to  ui  Scotland  by  (lie  itatntos,  passed  after  the  Re- 
bellion, of  the  30  Geo.  H.  c  43,  entitled  *  An  Aot  fw  abo- 
lishing Hemable  Jurisdietions ;'  and  the  £0  (xeo,  II.  c.  54, 
entitled  *  An  Act  for  taking  away  the  Tenure  of  Ward- 
holding  in  Scotland,  fbr  givmg:  to  hdka  and  saccessors  a 
sunmMy  process  against  superiors,  and  for  aacertaining  the 
services  of  all  tenants.  &o.'  Nw  have  estatca-tail  in  Soot- 
land  yet  been  relieved  from  the  strictest  fetters  of  a  des- 
tination in  perpetuity,  either  by  the  invention  of  oomnou 
recoveries,  or  by  levying  a  fine,  or  by  any  legiriative  enact- 
ment. 

We  have  enumerated  the  principal  statutes  which  may 
be  oonsidwed  as  having  broken  in  upon  the  integrity  k 
the  feudal  system,  conaidered  in  nferenoe  to  the  power 
whieh  the  fenmf  ef  land  can  now  exooise  over  it,  and  the 
right  which  others  ean  enferoe  against  him  in  respect  of  hie 
property  in  it.  But  the  system  of  (enures  still  exists.  The 
statute  of  Charles  II.  only  abolished  military  tenures  and 
such  parts  of  the  feudal  system  as  had  beoomeaeoenaNy  in- 
tolerable ;  but  all  lands  in  the  kii^dom  an  atili  held  either 
by  soecage  tenure,  into  which  military  tenwas  were  changed, 
at  else  by  the  respective  tenures  of  fhunkalmoyne,  grand  ser- 
jeanCy,  and  oopyhcdd,  which  were  not  a&r<ed  by  the  staCuie. 

Some  the  consequences  of  tenures,  as  they  at  wceent 
subsist,  cannot  be  more  simply  exemplified  than  by  the  rules 
as  to  the  Foufeiturb  uid  EscuATef  lands,  both  ^  which 
however  have  undergone  modiflcationa  sinotf  the  italuto  of 
Charles  II. 

To  attain  a  cemprehraaiTe  and  exact  view  jinha^aEnnt 
tenmes  of  landed  property  in  Bnglioaizadid^Mftair  wlMkU 
and  oonaequenees.  it  vonld  lie  Memaqr  Ik  (fat  nadiHa 
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enter  upon  a  courie  of  study  more  laborious  and  extensive 
than  is  consistent  with  pursuits  nut  strictly  legal.  Still  a 
general  notion  may  be  acquired  of  their  leading  charaoteris- 
tka  by  referring  to  several  of  the  articles  alrendy  quoted,  and 
to  audi  heads  as  Attaindeb,  Baboh;  Coftholis  Coubm, 
DiflTKMS.  Estate.  Lxase,  Manor,  Tenor* s.  and  such 
other  artiolea  as  may  be  xe&rred  to  in  those  last  mentioned. 

The  notions  of  loyalty,  of  honour,  of  nobility,  and  of 
the  importance,  socially  and  politically,  of  landed  over 
other  property,  are  the  most  striking  of  the  feelings  which 
may  be  considered  to  have  taken  their  birth  ftom  the 
feudal  system.  These  notions  are  opposed  to  the  tendency 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  spirit  which  has  been 
the  great  moving  power  of  the  world  since  the  decline  of 
strict  feudalism ;  but  that  power  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
destroy,  or  perhaps  even  very  materially  to  weaken  the 
opinions  above  mentioned  in  the  minds  of  the  mass. 

We  are  not  however  to  pass  judgment  upon  feudalism, 
as  the  oi^inating  and  shaping  principle  of  a  particular  form 
into  whiiSi  human  society  haa  run,  simply  according  to  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  these  its  relics  at  the  present  day. 
The  true  question  is,  if  this  particular  (nrganization  had  not 
been  given  European  society  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
antient  civilization,  what  other  order  of  things  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  arisen,  a  better  or  a  worse  than  that  which 
did  result?  Some  assistance  in  settling  this  question  might 
perhaps  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  bistwy  of  society, 
from  this  date,  in  the  feudal  countries,  with  its  history  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  to  which  feudalism  never  reat^bed ; — 
Fhince  or  England,  for  instance,  with  Denmark,  Sweden, 
or  Hungary. 

As  for  the  state  of  society  diuring  the  actual  prevalence 
of  die  feudal  aystera,  it  was  without  doubt  in  many  respects 
exceedingly  defective  andliubarous.  But  the  system,  with 
all  its  imperfections^  still  combined  the  two  essential  quali- 
ties of  being  both  a  system  of  stability  and  a  system  of  pro- 
gpression.  It  did  not  fall  to  meces,  neither  did  it  stand  still. 
Notwithstanding  all  its  rudeness,  it  was,  what  every  ri^ht 
BTStem  of  polity  is,  at  once  conservative  and  uroductive. 
And  perhaps  it  is  to  he  most  fairly  apprei'.iated  by  being 
eonsidered,  not  in  What  it  actually  was,  but  in  what  it  pre- 
Berved  from  destruction,  and  in  what  it  has  produced. 

The  earliest  published  compilation  of  feudal  law  was  a 
collection  of  rules  and  opinions  supposed  to  have  been  mode 
by  two  lawyers  of  Lombardy,  Obertus  of  Otto  and  Gerardus 
Niger,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  It  ap- 
peared at  Milan  about  the  year  1 1 70,  and  immediately  became 
the  great  text  book  of  this  branch  of  the  law  in  all  tu  schools 
and  uuivmities,  and  even  a  sort  of  authority  in  the  courts. 
It  is  divided  in  some  editionB  into  three,  in  others  into  five 
hooks,  and  is  commonly  entitled  the  *  Libri  Feudorum  ;*  the 
old  writers  however  are  wont  to  quote  it  simply  as  the 
Textus,  or  Text.  But  the  great  sources  of  the  feudal  law 
are  the  antient  codes  of  the  several  Germanic  nations ;  the 
capitularies  or  collections  of  edicts  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors ;  and  the  various  Coutumiers  or  collections  of  the 
old  customs  of  the  different  ]»ovinces  of  France.  The  laws 
of  the  Visigoths,  of  the  Burgundians,  the  Salic  law,  the  laws 
of  the  Alemanni,  of  the  Baiuvarii,  of  the  Ripuarii,  of  the 
Saxons,  of  the  Anglii,  of  the  Werini,  of  the  Frisians,  of  the 
Lombards,  Sec  have  been  published  hyLindenbrogius  in  his 
Codex  Legtim  AnU^uarunu  foL  Francof.,  1613.  The  best 
editions  of  the  capitularies  are  that  by  Baluze,  in  2  vds, 
fiiLt  Paris,  1677,  and  that  by  Chiniac,  of  which,  however, 
we  believe  only  the  two  first  volumes  have  appeared,  Paris, 
foL,  1780.  Richebonrg*s  Nouoeau  Coutwmer  Gcncrai, 
4  vols,  fel.,  Paris,  1 724,  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  Cou- 
tnmiers,  all  of  which  howevor  have  also  been  published 
separately.  AU  these  old  laws  and  codes,  as  well  as  the 
Milan  text-book,  have  been  made  the  suti^  of  voluminous 
commentaries. 

FEUERBACH,  PAUL  JOHANN  ANSELM,  the  most 
celebrated  German  writer  on  criminal  law,  was  bom  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  May  14th,  1775.  After  having 
studied  at  Jena,  he  gave  lectures  there  on  law  in  1798,  and 
became  suocessively  professor  at  the  universiticB  of  Giesen, 
Jena,  Kiel,  and  landshuth.  While  he  was  a  lecturer  at 
Jena  he  published  his  '  Anti-Hobbes,  or  on  the  Limits  of 
Civil  Power,  and  on  the  omnpulsoiy  Bight  of  Subjects  against 
their  Sovereigns'  (Anti-Hobbes  oder  iiber  die  grenzen  der 
biirgerltchen  aewalt  ^ind  das  zwangrecht  der  unterthanen 
gagen  ihren  obei^rrsn) :  and  a  number  of  essays  inserted 
inthe'Ui^iaeftfC^inalJiirisorudenoe.'  Butthework 


which  established  his  £ime  was  his  *  Review  of  the  Aindi- 
mental  Principles  and  fundamental  Ideas  of  Penal  Lav.' 
which  appeared  shortly  afterwards.  His  '  Critique  of  the 
project  of  a  Penal  law  for  Bavaria,*  published  in  1804.  ia 
another  remarkable  ynxek.  These  purely  theoroticel  essays 
exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  criminal  le- 
gislation of  Germuiy,  and  were  soon  followed  by  practical 
effects.  Almost  immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  laid- 
mentioned  work,  and  while  he  was  professor  atLandshuth, 
the  Bavarian  government  entrusted  him  with  drawing  up  a 
project  of  a  criminal  code  for  the  kingdom,  which,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  a  commission,  was  adopted,  with 
very  few  modifications.  The  principles  prevuus]^  promul- 
gated by  Feuerbach  were  all  incorporated  in  this  project, 
which  is  characterised  by  logical  connection,  strict  defini- 
tions, complete  development  of  the  principle  of  penal  law. 
correct  generalization  and  specification  of  crimes  and  misdt:- 
meanouri.  and  precise  determination  of  penalties.  Itscon- 
sequences  w«e  immense,  for  [deviously  to  its  publicatiuu 
criminal  jurisprudence  in  Germany  was  most  deploiahle. 
Its  q;cce11ence  both  in  substance  and  form  was  such,  thai 
it  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  similar  attempts  at  a  re- 
form of  criminal  law  by  other  portions  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Saxony,  Wirtembei^  Hanover,  Oldenburg 
and  Weimar,  and  the  cantons  Zurich,  St  Gall.  Basle  and 
the  Grisons  modified  their  codes  in  accordance  with  iL  In 
1 808  Feuerbach  was  created  privy  councillor,  and  received  a 
commission  to  adapt  the  Code  Napoleon  to  the  wants  of  Bava- 
ria ;  the  result  of  his  labour  liowever  was  not  adopted. — Thai 
criminal  law  has  become  a  science,  and  that  this  science  hai 
had  a  great  influence  on  legislation  all  over  the  continent, 
is  to  be  ihaialy  attributed  to  this  gifted  man.  Criminal  1». 
which  had  been  harsh  and  hlood;^  became  humane :  libeit} 
of  action  wan  substituted  for  previous  restraint,  and  the  coq- 
dittons  were  ppinted  out  undn  which  the  state  ought  to  in- 
terfere by  penalties  with  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  The 
former  arbitntry  power  of  the  judges  was  circumscribed: 
deep-rooted  and  va^tie  notions  gave  way  to  the  inflexible 
but  necessary  bounds  of  law.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
most  be  admitted  that  Feuerbach,  by  his  philosophical  in- 
quiries and  liberal  conceptions,  powerfully  influenced  tbe 
elements  and  principles  ofmodem  crimintd  law,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  on  tne  other  hand,  that  by  his  subsequent  publica- 
tion, '  Considerations  on  the  Jury,'  he  has  promul^ted  bin- 
gular  opinions  on  the  spirit  and  efficacy  of  that  institution. 
The  leading  idea  of  this  work  consists  in  the  proposition  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  insufficient  to  establish  the  lejal 
evidence  of  crime.  After  having  been  assailed  by  a  ntuoiber 
of  eminent  writers,  and  in  particular  by  Grolznan.  Feuer- 
bach modified  his  opinions  on  the  imy  in  1821,  duni^  > 
visit  to  France^  Be^um,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  on  a 
mission  from  the  Ovarian  government  to  inTestigate  tbt 
legal  institutions  of  those  countries.  On  his  return  ht 
published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  *  Reflections  qz 
the  judicial  Oi^nization  and  Proceedings  in  France;,'  a  west 
remarkable  for  the  sagacity  with  which  be  lays  open  tbe 
deficiencies  and  inconveniences  of  all  tbe  French  civil  aal 
penal  legislation.  A  very  able  part  of  that  wtx-k  is  tie 
comparison  of  the  French  and  English  juries,  which  is  m- 
tirely  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as,  according  to  Feuerbaj:ii'> 
opinion,  the  principles  of  that  institution  are  completely  per- 
verted in  France  by  the  rules  laid  down  during  the  empiiti 
for  the  composition  of  the  jmy.  like  Berenger,  Dupji. 
and  other  French  writers  who  have  exposed  the  fkulta  of  tU 
existing  mode  of  criminal  jwoeeedings  in  Franca,  Feoeibacfc 
has  stigmatised  the  French  jurymen  by  calling  them  the 
twelve  commissioners  of  government.  Notwithatamding  ke 
bad  altered  his  opinion  on  the  jurj-  generally,  and  althougL 
by  his  remarks  on  the  English  jury  in  particular  he  seeta* 
to  have  made  amends  for  his  former  animosity  aigainst  i*. 
he  still  retained  some  prejudices  against  that  institutioD, '  c 
account  of  its  being  fraught  with  too  many  democra': 
principles.  This  tendency  of  Feuerbach's  opinion  hod  a  vtr> 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  Bavarian  government  vie'.. 
the  introduction  of  that  institution  came  under  considen 
tion,  and  nltimately  it  was  the  cause  of  the  jury  not  bej« 

S ranted  to  the  coun^*.  This  drcomstance  proves  it- 
[though  a  liberal  l^^lator  he  was  by  no  means  in  faiv.* 
of  democracy.  In  1817  he  was  made  second  president  .-f 
the  court  of  appeal  at  Bamberg,  and  in  1821  he  mis  nc£  ■ 
nated  first  president  of  the  courts  5PP^  ^  Ansparii  -  *. 
tho»  functions  hia  i9I^d<^v4^»0t^4^y  entile 
Qonnned,  with  the  exception  of  opinions  gmn  in  impnrt-'j' 
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avil  and  cnminal  casex.  One  of  those  wan  tbe  notonoui 
aflUr  of  Kaspar  Hauser,  vhich  produced  so  much  sensation 
all  through  Europe.  With  hia  wonted  and  acknowledged 
ptirspicuity  he  has  investi^ted  this  revolting  case,  and  has 
recorded  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in  his  last  work,  *  Kaspar 
Hauser,  an  instance  of  a  psychological  crime.*  Tbe  two  fol- 
lowing passages  of  that  book  seem  to  implicate  a  reigning 
family  of  the  south  of  Germany.  Tliose  passages  are : — 
1.  '  There  are  spheres  of  human  society  which  are  inacces- 
sible to  the  arm  of  justice.'  2.  Those  spheres  are  defined 
as  '  golden  ea*tU»,  the  enhance  of  which  is  guarded  by 
giants  who  do  not  allow  a  ray  of  light  to  penetrate.'  A  ru- 
mour pevails  that  his  audden  deaw  at  Frankfort,  in  May, 
1833,  IS  not  uneonneoted  with  that  myaterious  afiUr,  the 
reil  of  which  appears  to  have  bean  lifted  bv  him.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Bavarian  government  Deeame  in  latter 
years  very  disagreeable  in  consequence  of  his  decided  oppo- 
sition to  its  illiuraal  policy.  Feuerbach  was  a  man  of  po* 
lite  acquirements  as  well  as  of  professional  eminence,  ^e  . 
elegant  diction  of  his  productions  has  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  improve  the  style  of  recent  German  writers  on 
taw.  In  this  respect  his  'Exposition  of  remarkable  Criminal 
Cases,  founded  upon  documents,'  merits  particular  mention. 
Previously  to  Feuerbach's  time  all  similar  essays  were 
heavy  and  uninteresting,  in  consequence  of  all  the  docu- 
ments being  accumulated  in  their  original  uncouth  fbrm, 
without  order  or  rward  to  the  really  interesting  features  of 
the  case,  namely  the  development  of  psychological  consi- 
derations. It  was  he  who  first  united  to  professional  sound- 
ness of  expontion  elegant  and  convincing  diction.  This 
work,  whicli  is  written  with  true  poetical  talent,  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  investigation  into  the  human  heart, 
endered  still  more  striking  by  the  most  delicate  and  hu- 
mane estimation  of  actions ;  it  may  be  considered  at  once 
a  model  of  exhaustive  inquiry  and  a  book  of  morals.  In 
bold  and  vivid  language  he  has  momulgated  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to  narmonize  the  inflexible 
universality  of  law  with  individual  culpability,  and  that  it 
therefore  is  an  unavoidable  necessity,  in  particular  cases,  to 
modify  and  soften  the  sentence  of  the  law  Iqr  the  pren^- 
tive  of  the  sovereign. 

FEVBR,  CONTINUED.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  febrile  diseases  are  divided  into  three  great  classes, 
according  to  the  persistence  or  non-persistence  at  the 
morbid  phenomena.  fAoim.]  Of  these  classes  tlu  first 
includes  the  Fevers  called  Intermittent,  in  which  the  morbid 
pbenometia,  after  having  continued  a  certain  time,  disap- 
pear, but  alfier  an  interval  of  a  certain  duration  a^ain 
recur,  this  alternate  recurrence  and  remission  taking 
place  many  times.  In  the  second  class  the  febrile  pheno- 
mena do  not  wholly  disappear,  but  merely  diminish  in 
violence ;  do  not  intermit,  but  remit :  these  constitute  Re- 
mittent Fevers.  In  the  third  class  there  is  neither  any  in> 
termission  nor  remission  of  the  febrile  state,  but  a  constant 
and  uninterrupted  progression  of  the  disease  to  a  certain 
termination ;  fe\'ers  in  which  the  phenomena  are  thus  un- 
interruptedly continuous,  constitttte  the  dass  of  Continued 
Feven. 

Since  the  concurrence  and  sueoession  til  phenomena 
which  constitute  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  nver,  or  an 
attack  of  ague,  afford  a  paradigm,  or  example,  of  the  febrile 
state  in  general,  of  course  the  individual  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  an  attack  of  continued  fever  must  be  essen- 
tially tbe  same  as  those  which  have  been  already  described 
under  Ague.  There  are  however  some  modifications  which 
require  attention. 

We  may  take,  for  the  convenience  of  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  in  the  state  of  continued  fever,  the 
ordinary  continued  fever  of  this  country,  the  disease  den»- 
minated  Common  Continued  Fever  (Synochus  Mitior).  The 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  this  disease,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  suoceed  each  other,  are  the  following : — 

The  first  event  in  the  series  is  the  derangement  of  the 
fiinctions  tii  the  nervous  system.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  derangement  takes  place  primarily  in  the 
oi^nic  system  of  nerves,  that  gjrstem  which  wesides  over 
the  nutrition  of  the  o^ns,  and  consequently  that  the  very 
first  efiiact  of  the  noxious  agent,  whatever  it  be,  which  pro- 
duces fever,  is  to  disorder  the  health  of  tbe  organs,  and 
thereby  to  impair  their  energy. 

Though  it  is  probable  tut  a  disorder  of  the  organic 
nerves  is  the  first  event  that  aotually  takes  place  in  fevm, 
vet  the  first  event  of  which  ve  beeome  conscious  would 
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seem  to  be  a  derangement  in  the  second  portion  of  tlu 
nervous  system,  tlw  great  nervous  centres  in  which  sensa- 
tion, intellectual  operation,  and  v(duntaiy  motion,  have 
their  sea^  namely,  the  brain  and  .s|anal  cordt  Hie  organie 
functions  being  carried  on  without  consciouffliess,  we  can 
know  that  they  are  disordered  only  by  their  producing  dis- 
turbance m  some  part  of  the  sentient  system.  The  organic 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  sentient  portion,  and  any  disorder  of  the  former  is 
quickly  extended  to  the  latter.  In  an  attack  of  fever  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  brain  is  indicated  by  a  loss  of 
mental  energy.  But  this  loss  of  mental  energy,  though  it 
is  probably  the  very  first  indication  of  fever  of  which  any 
one  can  be  con8<nous,  is  by  no  means  the  first  symptom 
which  usually  attracts  attention.  In  general  the  loss  of 
mental  power  is  not  observed  until  it  becomes  distressing, 
which  does  not  often  happen  uiitil  the  pn^ress  of  the 
disease  is  further  advanced.  The  loss  of  mental  power  is 
indicated  by  the  inability  to  perceive  clearly  the  trains  of 
ideas,  and  to  attend  closely  to  their  relatim:  whence  result 
indistinctness  and  confusion  of  mind,  and  the  want  of 
capacity  to  form  a  sound  judgment. 

As  this  state  of  the  mind  depends  on  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  organ  in  which  the  mind  has  its  seat,  the 
brain,  and  as  the  servant  of  the  mind,  volition,  has  its  seat 
in  the  same  p<ntion  of  the  nervous  system:  closdy  connected 
with  this  mental  weakness,  is  the  loss  of  enerey  in  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  Lassitude  is  the  result 
The  movements  of  tbe  body  are  fSeehle  and  unsteady,  as  the 
energy  of  the  mind  is  impaired. 

From  this  morbid  condition  of  tbe  brain  and  of  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  there  results  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation, of  which  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  words;  it 
must  be  felt  to  be  understood.  It  is  not  pain,  it  is  more 
distressing  than  pain ;  even  the  mere  restlessness  which 
accompanies,  and  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  it,  any  one 
would  eladly  exchange  for  intense  pain:  it  is  this  state 
which  has  been  apiuropriately  and  expressively  named 
'  Febrile  Uneasiness.' 

But  very  soon  there  is  superadded  to  this  uneasy  sensa- 
tion positive  pain.  In  ^nwral  pain  is  first  felt  in  tne  back 
and  loins,  and  in  the  limbs.  It  is  rare  that  this  symptom 
is  absent  in  the  commencement  of  this  form  of  fever,  and  it 
often  occauons  more  distress  to  the  patient  than  anything 
else  durii^  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  histo^of  an  attack  of  common 
continued  fever  has  been  thus  given  by  a  physician  who- 
has  had  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
progress  of  the  disease : — 

'  Already  a  remarkable  change  is  commonly  visible  in  the 
countenance.  Its  expression  is  that  of  dejection ;  it  is 
often  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  a  very  weak  person  sufibring 
from  fatigue.  The  colour  of  the  fsce  is  pallid,  and  tbe  fea- 
tures are  somewhat  shrunk;  but  its  general  aspect  is  so 
peculiar  and  characteristic,  that  an  experienced  eve  can 
distuiguish  the  disease,  even  at  this  early  period,  and  with- 
out asking  a  single  question.  The  skin  partakes  in  &  re- 
markable degree  of  the  debilitMrtiiah  so  early  shows  itself 
in  the  muscles  of  locomotion.  Ihis  is  indicated  in  a  striking 
manner  Iqr  its  increasing  sensitiveness  to  the  physicu 
Sj^ts  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  by  its  inabili^  to  re- 
sist their  influence.  Ordinary  degrees  of  temperature  pro- 
duce a  sensation  of  cold  which  is  sometimes  intolerable ; 
chilliness  is  felt  even  in  a  heated  room,  or  in  a  warm  bed : 
hence  the  sensation  of  cold,  sometimes  increasing  to  shiver- 
ing, which  has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  constant 
signs  of  fever.  But  this  feeling  of  chilliness  by  no  means 
depends  on  external  temperature :  it  is  increased  by  cold, 
but  it  exists  in  spite  of  an  elevated  temperature ;  it  arises 
from  an  internal  cans^  and  is  not  to  be  oounteraoted  by 
external  heat. 

While  the  patient  experiences  tbe  sensaUon  of  cold,  diere 
is  no  diminution  of  tbe  quuitity  of  esloiio  in  the  qrstem. 
The  thermometer  applied  to  sfflypart  of  the  body  commonly 
rises  as  high  as  in  the  state  of  heuth ;  and  the  skio,  touched 
by  the  hand  of  another  person,  communicates  not  the  feel- 
ing of  cold,  but  often,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  preternatu- 
ral heat  There  is  no  positive  abstraction  of  (aloric  from 
the  body,  nor  any  feilure  in  the  process,  whatever  it  be,  by 
which  animal  heat  is  generated :  there  is  onlv  altered  sen- 
sation, in  consequence  of  derangement  in  the  function  ot  tne 
skin,  in  this  form  of  fever  tbe  jimilUness  inmany  cases  never 
amounts  to  shiveriDK;  in  othew'there  is  an  attack  of  w%3V 
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mwked  r^or,  and  in  aUMin,  BEain,  there  ts  either  no  reeling 
of  etdd,  or  it  Js  M  dight  thtrt  It  escapes  obserratioh. 

The  qrHifrtoms  now  enumerated  are  all  tilcarly  referrible 
to  derangement  of  the  flinction  of  the  spinal  corn  and  brain. 
llierQ  is  ta  yet  no  affection  of  any  other  organ  obviously  or 
at  least  niuch  deroloped.  The  circulating  system,  it  is 
true,  is  just  beginning  to  be  affected.  Tne  puhe  Is  no 
Ibtii^r  'perfectly  natural ;  it  is  more  languid  than  in  the 
state  of  health;  sometimes  it  is  also  quicker;  at  other 
times  it  Is  slower;  now  and  then  it  is  scarcely  changed  in 
frequency,  but  its  action  is  inrahahty  veaker  than  in  its 
sound  state. 

At  the  same  tfane  the  respiration  is  alfected  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree;  it  is  shorter  and  quicker  than  natural ; 
the  chest  does  not  expand  so  tneiy,  and  compensation 
seems  to  he  songht  in  an  additional  number  of  respirations. 
Oftentimes  neither  the  puUe  nor  the  respiration  appears  to 
be  much  altered,  if  the  patient  remain  perfectly  still ;  but  if 
he  rise  and  walk  ttcross  the  room  the  pulse  instantly  be- 
comes rapid,  and  the  respiration  is  quickened  almost  to 
ikinting. 

The  transition  from  the  affbetion  of  the  ner^'ous  and  sen- 
sorial to  that  of  the  ciroulatint  and  the  respiratory  systems 
is  thus  clear  and  striking.  Physiology  leaches  us  how 
doeely  these  systems  are  connected,  and  how  mutually  {hey 
are  dependant  one  upon  the  other,  the  closest  observers  and 
the  ablest  (ixperimentalists  candidly  conj^ssinsr  that  they 
are  scarcely  able  to  determine  whtdi  is  the  least  ^epetidant, 
or  the  action  of  whicb  is  the  least  necessary  to  the  otiier's 

Serformance  of  its  Ainctions.  The  nerVons  system  being 
rst  deranged,  it  Is  thus  eonsonant  to  what  we  know  of  the 
healthy  Amotion  of  the  animal  economy  that  the  circulating 
and  the  respiratory  system*  should  be  the  next  to  suffer. 

How  bug  the  ner\'Ous  system  may  continue  thus  de- 
ranged befbre  any  other  oi^ns  are  involved,  excepting  the 
circulating  and  the  respiratory,  to  the  extent  just  slated,  is 
uncertain.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  mild  form 
of  feTCr  the  range  of  the  duration  of  this  isolated  state  of 
disorder,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  from  a  few  hours  to 
seretal  days.  The  rapidity  or  the  slowness  with  wliich  other 
systems  of  organs  become  iuTolved  seems  te  depend  rer}- 
much  upon  the  aoutenen  of  the  attack.  In  general,  the 
more  acute  the  thver,  the  more  rapidly  the  individual  phe- 
nomena succeed  each  otbet,  and  the  entire  series  becomes 
complete.  But  this  is  not,  and  it  b  hnportant  to  bear  in 
mittd  that  it  is  not,  Imluiablythe  ease,  for  expeHence  teaches 
^u  that  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  disease  are  not  dimi- 
ni^ed  by  the  slowness  of  its  approach  ;  and  ^at  cases  oc- 
cur which  are  slow  in  fbrminr,  and  which  do  not  for  a  while 
excite  tiitta,  that  ultimately  become  truly  formi^ble. 

It  has  been  Stated  that  the  circulation  languishes  with 
the  diminished  tfnergy  in  the  sensorial  feculties,  and  the 
loss  of  power  ih  the  muscles  bf  locbmotion.  After  a  while 
the  pulse,  which  was  feebler  than  natural,  becomes  more 
fUll,  more  strong,  and  generally  more  quick  than  in  a 
sound  state;  and  now  the  skin,  which  was  cold,  becomes 
preternattnidly  hot  The  preiions  etdd  consisted,  for  the 
muM  putf  of  altered  sensation,  there  being  little  or  no  loss 
af  caloiK  ;  bnt  the  feeling  of  heat,  oh  the  contrary,  is  the 
result  of  an  actual  increase  of  temperature :  for  the  heat  in 
the  interior  of  the  body,  as  well  as  oh  the  surface,  rises  in 
same  coses  several  den-ees,  as  is  ascertained  by  the  ther- 
mometer, the  range  of  increase  beitig  iVom  the  natural 
standard  98' to  10S°,  beyond  which  it  is  seldom  found  to 
augment  hi  this  form  or  fever.  The  heat  is  at  first  not 
uniform  over  the  entire  surfecc  of  the  body :  it  often  hap- 
pens that  some  parts  are  cold  While  others  are  burning  hot 
The  heat  is  oftentimes  particularly  intense  over  the  forehead 
or  over  the  back  part  of  the  head,  or  over  the  whole  scalp, 
while  the  checks  are  commonly  Hushed.  All  these  symp- 
toms denote  a  morbid  condition  in  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Since  the  generation  of  animal  heat  is  so 
intimate^  connected  with  die  circulating  and  the  respira- 
tory Amotions,  it  is  probable  that  ^e  increase  of  tempera- 
ture it  the  result  of  some  morbid  action  of  the  capillary 
vessek  belonging  to  these  systems.  What  the  disordered 
action  of  these  vessels  is  which  produces  increase  of  tem- 
perature we  do  not  know;  but  the  abject  of  scientiflc  ob- 
servation is  in  some  degree  accomplished  when  it  is  ascON 
tained  that  one  condition  of  these  functions  is  invariably 
connected  with  a  morbidly  diminished  temperature ;  ano- 
ther with  a  morbidly  augmented  temperature ;  and  another 
With  the  temperatore  of  health 


Immediately  the  circulation  is  thus  excited,  die  flmctiou 
of  secretion  and  excretion  become  deranged.  The  mouth 
is  now  dry  and  parched;  the  tongue  begins  to  be  covered 
with  fiir ;  thirst  comes  on  ;  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  pro- 
bably also  of  the  pancreas,  and  certainly  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  is  vitiated,  as 
is  proved  by  the  unnatural  quantity,  oriour,  and  fetor  of 
the  evacuations ;  the  urine  likewise  is  altered  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  skin  is  not  more  remarkable  for  tfie  sense  of 
heat  than  for  that  of  dryness  and  harshness  which  it  com- 
municates to  the  touch.  With  the  excitement  of  the  pul» 
and  the  increase  of  the  lieat,  the  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
and  the  general  febrile  uneasiness  are  much  augmented. 

At  this  period,  then,  the  fem  is  fhlly  fimned ;  the  series 
of  morbid  phenomena  is  complete:  anyUiing  more  that 
happens  is  referrihle  to  degree  and  to  duration,  and  jau&t 
be  the  result  of  one  or  other  of  these  dtcttmstanees,  or  of 
their  combined  operation. 

As  soon  as  the  preternatural  heat  comes  on,  pain  begins 
to  be  felt  in  the  mad.  The  pain  of  the  head  is  often  &light 
at  first,  and  occasionally  it  remains  slight  throughout  the 
disease :  at  other  times  it  is  pretty  severe.  Cases  sometimes 
occur,  in  Which,  instead  of  pain  there  is  only  a  sense  of 
giddiness,  and  now  and  then  the  uneasy  feeling  is  descrilx^ 
as  that  of  lightness ;  or  on  the  contrary,  as  that  of  heavi- 
ness or  weight  But  whether  Uie  fueling  be  pain,  and  that 
|Miiu  be  slight  or  severe,  or  whether  it  he  giddiness  or  light- 
ness, or  heaviness,  it  indicates  a  similar  condition  of  the 
organ  and  requires  a  similar  treatment 

With  the  accession  of  pain  of  the  head  there  is  a  mani- 
fMt  increase  in  the  distuthanee  of  the  sensorial  functions. 
The  inability  to  think,  to  compare,  to  reason,  to  judge,  great 
as  it  was  at  the  commencement,  is  now  much  greater.  In- 
stead of  being  more  dull,  there  are  certain  states  of  ibo 
mind  which  now  become  mure  acute  and  vigilant  even 
than  in  health.  Sensation  itself,  at  this  period,  is  invaria- 
bly aculer  than  natural,  as  is  indicated  in  all  the  organs  of 
sense.  The  eye  cannot  well  bear  the  light:  there  are  fkn 
eases  in  which  the  full  glare  of  day  does  not  excite  uneasi- 
ness, while  in  many  the  ordinary  tight  of  a  room  cannot  be 
borne :  in  these  cases  the  opening  i>^ween  the  eyelids  is 
frequently  observed  to  be  contracted,  as  if  from  nn  involun- 
tary effort  to  exclude  a  portion  of  that  stimulus  which  in 
health  excites  no  inconvenience,  and  this  state  of  the 
eyelids  assists  in  giving  to  the  eye  its  duU  and  hearr 
expression  so  characteristic  of  fever.  The  increase  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  oi^n  of  hearing  is  equally  striking.  Souiidf 
whidi  were  not  noticed  durit^  health  become  acutely  and 
even  distressingly  sensible,  while  accustomed  noises,  f^ucb 
as  that  of  a  crowded  street  are  always  painful  aitd  oHen 
intolerable.  The  skin,  considered  as  an  organ  of  touch,  i> 
in  a  like  motbid  state.  An  impression  barely  sufGcienl  ia 
the  state  of  health  to  produce  sensation  excites  the  feelir.^ 
of  tenderness,  and  alternations  of  temperature  which  in  or- 
dinary  states  are  scarcely  perceptible  are  painful.  Tlie 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  on  the  contrary,  are  nearly  t^l.- 
tetated,  owing  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  membranes 
upon  which  the  sensitive  nerves  are  distributed. 

From  the  earliest  attack  of  the  disease  the  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed and  unrefreshing;  imw  scarcely  any  it  obtaiiKd ;  the 
fbbrile  uneasiness  will  not  allow  of  repose,  the  patient  can- 
not remain  in  any  position  long,  incessantly  shifring  h.» 
place,  never  eluding  his  pain.  At  this  stage  the  sense  uf 
Uneasiness  In  the  limbs,  oftentimes  the  severity  of  the  pain 
over  the  whole  body,  is  peculiarly  distressing. 

With  this  progressive  increase  in  the  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  tbe  derangement  in  the  circu- 
lating system  is  proportionally  augmented.  The  pulse  is  ir.- 
\-ariably  altered,  both  in  frequency  and  character.  Gene- 
rally it  rises  to  90,  sometimes  to  100;  but  in  this  form  of 
fever  it  seldom  exceeds  this  number ;  and  occasionally  i: 
never  rises  above  80.  The  stroke  of  the  pulse  is  usuaflr 
stronger  and  ftiUer  than  natural,  though  it  commonly 
retains  its  softness,  and  does  not  impress  the  fin^rwitf 
that  sensatititt  of  sharpness  which  is  characteristic  of  oru:- 
naty  inflammation.  Occasionally,  however,  a  degree  ff 
sharpness  may  be  perceived  in  It,  and  it  is  m>t  easur  com- 
pressed. 

The  thin  white  frir  which  already  had  b^n  to  appear 
on  the  tongue  progressively  increases  in  extent  and  iliK'k- 
ness.  The  colour  of  the  fUr  usually  changes  as  the  di:e;i'« 
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a«vwr  bMHoet  brovn.  This  sUto  oi  tha  tongue  is  aliiuwt 
always  wcorapaoied  with  thirst,  but  it  is  never  urgent. 
Ttiere  is  always  a  lues  of  ai^tite.  The  boweU  aie  gene- 
rally coDBtipated,  and  the  saantimw  of  tha  whiria  alimentar}' 
jaual  are  Titiated. 

Thua  we  pereeive  that  the  pngreaa  sf  tha  disaaae  oonsiMs 
iu  increasing  mental  and  corporeal  weakness;  inweaaing 
pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lirabs :  increaaing  bsfLt  of  skin, 
acceleratioi)  of  pulse,  and  gcvaTsl  febrile  uneasiness,  to- 
gethw  with  the  ensurrenee  ^  pain  in  the  bead,  and  pro- 
gressive dftrangement  in  the  functions  of  secretion  and 
iexcretio9. 

The  jbver  in  this  mild  fovn  is  now  M  its  height  It 
remains  stationary,  or  at  least  with  vary  litito  ebaag^  ftr  an 
indefinite  period,  generally  fiv  some  Hayt.  Tb»  eerebral 
affection  does  not  iiurease  bsyoad  wh^  has  beoi  dssoribed : 
there  are  no  mttin  indications  of  disease  in  the  req»irab»y 
organs,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stmaaefa  «ad  in- 
tsstines  does  not  denote  any  progressive  advancement  in 
disease. 

In  the  great  majority  of  p&tiants  m  whom  the  ^mptoms 
continue  utus  moderate,  the  disease  disappear!  about  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  that  is,  they  are  convalescent  at 
that  period ;  but  it  usually  requires  eight  or  ten  days  longer 
before  they  have  regained  sufficient  strength  to  leaVe  the 
sick  ehamber.  Sometimes,  although  there  is  no  greater 
severity  in  the  symptoms,  the  disease  is  more  protracted, 
and  the  recovery  is  uot  complete  until  the  fourth  or  even 
the  fifth  week.  Beyond  this  period  it  is  very  rare  Jbr  this 
form  of  the  disease  to  be  protracted. 

Almost  all  who  are  attacked  with  thl  malady  in  this  its 
mildest  form  recover:  but  now  and  tlnn  it  hapftens  tbst 
the  symptoms  go  on  with  this  degree  of  moderation  until 
about  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Than  at  the  period 
when  it  is  usual  for  convalescence  to  take  place  there  is  no 
perceptible  improvement;  the  patients  seem  even  to  grow 
weaker ;  they  fie  more  prostrate  in  the  bed,  and  th«^  are 
soon  incapable  of  moving ;  still  they  complain  of  no  pain  or 
utieasinese,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  any  trace  of  disease 
in  any  organ ;  yet  it  is  but  too  evident  that  they  grow  worse, 
and  ultimately  they  sink  exhausted.  In  theee  cases,  on- 
examination  after  death,  it  is  commonly  found  that  disease 
has  been  preying  on  some  vital  organ,  sUhough  its  presence 
could  not  bt  detected  during  life ;  and  this  termination  gf 
the  milder  type  of  fev«r  rarely  happens  excepting  in  aged 
persons  whose  conrtitudons  have  been  enibebwa  by  pre- 
vious diseases,  or  worn  out  by  the  various  causes  which  de- 
press and  exhaust  the  powers  of  life. 

With  an  oocaaional  ekaeption  of  this  kind,  the  disease  In 
this  form  always  terminates  fevourably ;  and  the  first  indi- 
cation of  returning  health  is  remarkably  uniform  i  it  is 
almost  always  marked  by  longer  and  more  tranquil  sleep. 
Instead  of  that  restlessness  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
fever,  and  which  forms  the  most  distressing  part  of  it,  the 
patient  is  observed  to  lis  more  still,  and  on  waking  for  the 
first  time  from  an  undisturbed  slumber,  he  often  sponta- 
neoudy  says  that  he  feels  better.  Better  he  may  feel,  for 
his  febrile  uneasiness  u  gone ;  the  load  that  oppressed  him 
is  shaken  off;  he  is  a  new  being:  The  pain  of  the  head  and 
of  the  limbs  is  so  much  diminished,  that  oftea  he  cannot 
help  expressing  his  thankfiilnese  at  die  efaange.  The 
countenance  becomes  more  animated ;  its  natural  expression 
returns  j  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  after  this  state  of 
the  system  has  continued  fw  two  or  three  days  the  appetite 
returns.  While  these  favourable  changes  are  going  on  the 
pulse  usually  sinks  about  ten  beats  below  its  highest  point 
at  the  height  of  the  fever ;  it  is  not  uncommm  £>wev«'  for 
it  to  remain  quick  during  the  entire  period  of  ciHivalesoenee ; 
and  for  some  considerable  time  it  is  easily  excited  on  any 
movement  oS  the  body,  or  any  emotion  of  mind.  In  some 
coses,  on  the  contrary,  when  tha  attack  has  been  very  mild, 
It  sinks  conuderably  below  tlie  natural  standard,  and  is 
intermittwt,  a  sign  which  has  been  observed  to  be  attended 
with  a  sure  and  steady  convaleseenoe.  Ib  the  mean  time 
the  appetite  becomes  keentf  than  natural;  the  strength 
gradually  improves ;  and  in  a  shiut  time  the  patiant  is  re- 
stored to  his  usual  health  ana  vigour, 

Whnt  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  of  the  organs  cor- 
relatively  affected  is,  in  these  the  mildest  cases,  we  do  not 
positively  know,  because  we  have  no  iwpMtunity  of  inspect- 
ing them,  their  fkvovraUs  termination  being  nearly  without 
exertion.  But  tlieflioreAU  the  pheBpmeaaiveeMuidered 
m  theur  eatire  smes,  in  tte  ARler  flf  their  iHQiaHOn,  i«  the 


uttifwmity,  nay,  even  in  the  exdusivenesi  of  their  seat,  u 
well  as  m  the  unchuiging  sameness  of  their  effieets.  the 
more  clear  the  evidence  wul  i^pear  of  the  soundness  of  the 
induction,  that  the  condition  of  all  the  organs  in  all  the 
types  of  fever  is  the  same  in  nature,  although  there  be  no 
two  eases  of  any  type  perfectly  the  same  either  in  the  de- 
gree of  the  affection  or  in  the  stage  of  the  morbid  process 
which  it  excites.  If  (his  induction  be  really  just,  we  must 
smeeive  that,  in  the  Synochus  Mitinr,  while  the  morbid 
affection  of  the  o^ns  is  slight,  the  diseased  process  which 
it  sets  up  in  ^m  stops  beibre  it  oroduees  any  change  in 
their  structure. 

The  transition  of  a  mild  case  of  fever  into  a  severe  one,  or 
the  pn^[ress  of  a  ease  severe  from  the  eerammcwient,  is 
accompanied  with  or  depends  upon  certain  changes  dut 
take  plaee  in  certain  organs.  These  chauges  occur  with 
great  r^larity ;  the  organs  in  whioh  they  take  {dace  are 
always  tlie  same ;  and  the  symptoms  by  which  th^  are  de- 
noted are  uniform.  T^e  organs  afiected  ue  the  spinal  eord. 
the  brain,  the  membranes  of  both,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines. 
Other  organs  beeiHae  affected  in  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
but  tiiese  are  the  organs  which  in  a  greater  or  less  dagtto 
are  invariably  diseased,  and  which  thereSsre  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  seats  of  the  structural  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  regular  course  of  fever.  Accordingly  in  all  the 
severer  cases,  the  symptoms,  which  are  only  the  external 
indications  and  exiffessions  of  the  successive  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  internal  or^pis*  have  tbsir  seat  either  in 
the  head,  in  the  thorax,  or  m  the  abdomen.  Mixed  and 
blended  as  these  symptoms  appear  in  the  di&rant  cases 
which  the  practitioner  Is  actually  called  upon  to  trea^  they 
seem  so  complex  and  variable  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
arrangement :  when  analyzed,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  simplicity  and  their  uniformity. 

Previous  to  the  changes  of  structure  that  take  place  in 
the  internal  organs,  it  is  probable  that  the  different  fluids 
undei^  changes  no  less  uuportant  There  is  indeed  m 
controversy  wbthar  the  very  first  change  that  takes  plaee 
does  not  take  place  in  the  fluids,  and  more  especially  in  the 
blood.  Ihere  cannot  be  a  question  that  a  morbid  change 
takes  plaos  in  the  blood  at  a  very  early  period  of  fever ; 
that  that  change  is  diflerent  at  different  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  that  it  is  essentially  different  according  to  the  parti- 
cMlar  type  of  fever,  and  that  it  is  always  great  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Without  ratering  here  into 
the  controversy  whether  the  very  first  event  in  the  series  be 
a  morbid  change  in  die  blood,  it  is  manifest  that  this  fluid 
cannot  but  bmome  diseased  in  the  progress  of  fever,  be- 
cause all  the  processes  by  which  the  depuration  of  tha 
blood  is  effected  are  disturbed,  and  consequently  matters 
whioh  it  is  the  office  of  these  depurating  oi^;ans  to  remove 
from  the  oireulating  mass  accumulate  m  it.  Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  constitution  of  the  blood  itself 
becomes  deranged,  and  that  the  natural  proportions  of  its 
essential  constituents  are  subverted.  Of  course,  in  a  state 
of  the  system  in  which  Uie  most  imitortant  secreting  oi^ans 
are  diseased,  and  in  which  the  fluid  that  aShrds  Uie  com- 
mon materials  finm  whioh  the  secretions  are  elaborated  is 
also  diseased,  the  secretions  tbmoselves  must  necessarily 
become  vitiated. 

Fever  then  is  a  malady  in  which  disease  is  simultaneously 
established  in  the  most  impwtant  organs  both  of  the  organic 
and  of  the  animal  Ufe,  in  the  vital  Ithid  which  nourishes 
and  stimulates  the  whole  system,  in  the  excretory  processes 
by  which  the  purity  of  the  blood  is  preserved,  and  in  the 
secreting  {ffoceases  by  which  all  the  different  tissues  and 
structures  of  the  body  are  formed.  That  it  should  be  always 
a  dangerous  disease  is  therefore  not  wonderful,  but  the  r^ 
extent  in  which  it  is  the  instrument  of  death  is  not  gene- 
rally  known.  Taking  txwether  the  whole  class  of  febrile 
diseases,  and  including  the  ravages  committed  by  them  at 
all  seasons  aud  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  estimated  that 
of  the  deaths  that  take  place  in  tho  human  race  one  half  is 
always  produced  by  these  maladies. 

No  age  seems  to  be  actually  exempt  tarn  fever,  but  it  has 
been  otearly  shown  that  there  are  jKarticulax  periods  of  life 
when  the  human  constitution  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  disease.  Thus  from  facts  obtained  firom  the  reoords  of 
the  Lowlon  Fevtt  Hospital,  it  aj^Mars  that  in  tho  year 
1835,  out  of  568  patients,  there  were  attacked  under  10 
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81*  under  35  yean  of  age  29,  under  40  yean  of  age  28,  un- 
der 50  years  of  age  10,  while  from  the  age  of  S5  to  85,  the 
number  attacked  varies  from  1  to  2.  In  the  year  1826,  out 
of  676  patients  there  were  attacked  under  10  years  of  age 
27,  unoer  15  years  of  age  87,  under  20  years  of  age  170, 
under  25  years  of  age  143,  under  30  years  of  age  102,  under 
35  years  of  age  46,  under  40  years  of  age  37,  under  45  years 
of  Sige  28,  under  50  years  of  age  13,  while  fVom  the  ages  of 
55  to  85  the  laivest  number  attacked  at  any  period  dues  not 
exceed  5.  In  the  year  1887,  out  <rf  exactly  tbe  same  num- 
ber of  patients,  676,  there  were  attacked  under  10  years  of 
ag«  23,  under  15  years  of  age  70,  under  30  years  of  ^e  163, 
under  25  yean  of  age  164,  under  30  years  of  age  107,  under 
35  yean  of  ass  35,  under  40  yean  of  age  90,  und»  45  yean 
of  age  20,  under  50  y^m  of  age  13,  while  from  the  ages  of 
55  to  85  at  one  poiod  that  of  SO,  there  were  attacked  13, 
but  at  all  other  ages  the  numbera  attacked  were  only  from 
2  to  4. 

The  same  records  incontestably  show  that  fever,  that 
grand  agent  of  dealh,  carries  on  its  ravages  in  a  ratio  which 
steadily  and  uniformly  incieases  as  the  age  of  itsviciim 
advances.  Tbe  experience  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
for  tbe  ten  years  preceding  1S34,  an  observation  including 
nearly  6000  patients  affected  with  fever,  having  been  sub- 
mitied  to  Mr.  Finlaison,  he  found,  among  other  ounous  and 
instructive  results,  that  the  mortality  of  fever  resolves  itself 
into  the  foUowii^  remarkable  progression.  Thus,  suppose 
100,000  patients  to  he  attacked  with  thu  disease  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16,  of  these  there  would  die  8266 ;  and  of 
an  equal  number  between — 

15  and  26  .  there  would  die  11,494 
25  and  36  .  .  .  17,071 
35  and  46  .  .  21,960 
45  and  56  .       .  80,493 

55  and  66  .       .  40,708 

65  and  upwards      .       .  44,643 

Thus  the  risk  of  Hfe  from  this  roalady  is  twice  as  great  at 
the  age  of  31  as  it  is  at  11.  It  is  also  nearly  twice  as  great 
at  41  as  it  is  at  21.  It  is  five  times  as  great  at  61  as  it  is  at 
11,  and  nearly  fbur  times  as  great  above  65  as  it  is  at  81. 

It  appean  fhrther  that  sex  produces  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1825  the  total  number  attacked  was — of  males  289  ; 
fom8les299.  In  theyear  1826— males  325  ;  fbmaleq  351.  In 
1827 — males  337 ;  females  339  But  while  the  female  is  the 
more  susceptible  to  the  disease,  she  appears  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  it  better  than  the  male.  Hius,  in  1 825,  out  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  104,  there  died — males  53 ,  females 
51.  In  1826,  out  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  1 10,  there 
died— males  56:  females  54.  In  1827,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  86,  there  died — males  48 ;  females  38. 

The  causes  of  continued  fever  are  ascertained  with  toler- 
able exactness.  The  exciting  cause  of  «mtinued  fever  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  intermittent  Ibver  or  ^ue,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  already  s^ven.  [Ague.]  What 
modifications  of  the  poison,  or  of  tlie  constitution,  cause 
the  same  noxious  agent  to  produce  at  one  time  ague,  at 
another  typhus,  at  one  time  yellow  frver,at  another  plague, 
and  at  another  sciatica  or  tooth-ache,  are  not  yet  well  esta- 
blished; but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  are  dependent  chiefly  on  a  "Vegetable 
poison,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  feven  have 
their  source  chiefly  in  a  poison  of  animal  origin. 

Without  doubt,  a  febnle  poison  purely  of  animal  origin, 
in  a  hin;h  degree  of  concentration,  would  kill  instantane- 
ously ;  and  when  not  intense  enough  to  strike  with  instan- 
taneous death,  it  would  produce  a  continued  fever  with  the 
typhoid  characters  in  the  greatest  poiisible  degree  of  com- 
pletenesf  *uid  perfection.  And  iba  appean  to  afford  the 
true  soluTiou  of  the  ori^n  of  the  plague.  The  man  closely 
the  localities  arc  examined  of  every  ntuation  in  which  the 
plague  prevails,  the  more  abundant  the  souroet  of  putreQr- 
ing  animal  matter  will  appear,  and  the  more  manifest  it 
will  berome,  not  only  that  such  matter  must  be  present, 
but  that  it  must  abound. 

In  assigning  the  reason  why  Grtand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  is 
the  birth-place  and  tbe  cradle  of  the  plague,  Mead  states 
that  this  city  is  crowded  with  vast  numbers  of  inhabitants 
who  live  not  only  poorly  but  nastily ;  that  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  close ;  that  the  city  itself  is  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  keeps  off  the  winds 
that  nigbt  refresh  tbe  air;  that  eonsequently the  heat  is 


rendered  extremely  stifling;  that  a  great  canal  peism 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  at  toe  overflowing  of  tbo 
tide  (the  river)  is  filled  with  water;  that  on  Uie  decrease  ot 
the  river  this  canal  is  gradually  dried  up,  and  the  people 
throw  into  it  all  manner  of  filth,  carrion,  ofel,  and  so  on ;  that 
the  stench  which  arises  from  this,  and  the  mud  bother,  is 
intolerably  offensive ;  and  that  ftom  this  source  the  plague 
constantly  springing  up  every  year,  preya  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, and  is  stopped  only  by  the  return  of  ^e  Nile,  the 
overflowing  <tf  whidiwaiheB  away  this  load  ot  filth ;  that  in 
Ediiopia  the  swanu  oi  loeiuts  aro  so  prodigious  tliat  thsjr 
sometimes  cause  a  femine  by  devouring  the  fruits  of  tlw 
earth,  and  when  they  die  ereate  a  pestilence  the  patre- 
faction  of  tbeir  bodies ;  that  this  putrefeetion  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  dampness  of  the  dimate,  wfaieh,  (hiring  tbe 
sultry  beats  of  July  and  August,  is  often  excessive ;  that 
the  effluvia  which  arise  from  this  immense  quantitr  of 
putrefying  animal  sulMtanee,  combined  with  so  much  heat 
and  moisture,  continuaUy  generate  the  ptaguo  i;;  its  in- 
tensest  form ;  and  that  the  Egyptians  of  old  were  ao  senuUs 
how  much  the  putrefection  of  dead  animals  contributed 
towards  breeding  the  pla^e,  that  they  wnshipped  the  bird 
Ibis  for  the  services  it  duL  in  devounng  great  numbers  of 
serpents,  which,  they  observed,  iiguied  their  stench 
when  Ami  aa  mwdi  as  by  their  bile  when  alive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  eaaes  reeofided 
by  Pringle,  and  which  daily  occurred  to  him,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  fever  exquisitely  typhoid  (aoeordtng  to  tne  lan- 
guage of  that  day,  jail  and  hospital  femr.)  and  of  the  suddm 
transition  of  intermittent  ana  remittent  into  the  continued 
and  ^phoid  type,  from  the  presence  of  a  poison  clearly  and 
certainly  of  animal  origin.  Whenever  wounded  soldiers 
with  malignant  sores  or  mcHtiAed  limbs  were  crowded  toge- 
ther, or  whenever  only  a  few  of  such  diseased  persoDs  were 
placed  in  a  room  with  the  sick  from  other  diseases,  with 
those  labouring  under  intermittent  and  remittent,  far  ex- 
ample, a  severe  and  mortal  typhus  immediately  arose ;  nay, 
whenever  men  previously  in  a  state  of  sound  health  were 
too  much  crowded  together  for  any  considerable  time, 
typhus  (jail  or  hospital  fever)  was  sure  to  be  prodnoed.  The 
instances  of  such  oeourrenoes  that  axe  deteiled  axe  too 
numerous  to  be  cited,  but  they  are  so  clearly  stated  and  so 
striking  that  they  ought  to  be  consulted  1^  whoever  'u 
desirous  of  clearly  tracing  the  operation  of  this  great  cause 
ot  fever. 

But  by  iar  the  most  potent  febrile  poison  derived  fimn  aa 
animal  origin  is  that  which  is  formed  by  exhalations  given 
off  from  tne  living  bodies  of  those  who  are  affected  with 
fever,  especially  when  such  exhalations  are  pent  up  in  a 
close  and  confined  apartment.  The  room  of  a  fever  patient, 
in  a  small  and  heated  apartment  in  London,  with  no  per^ 
ttation  of  fresh  air,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  a  stagnant  povl 
in  Ethiopia  full  of  the  bodies  of  dead  locusts.  The  poisoo 
general^  in  boUi  cases  is  the  same,  tbe  diffwence  is  mecdr 
in  tbe  decree  of  ?ts  potency.  N^ure  with  bw  bumiof 
sun,  her  stilled  and  pent-up  wind,  her  stagnant  and  teem- 
ing manh,  manufectures  pl^;ue  on  a  luge  and  feaifbl 
scale.  Po\-er^  in  her  hut,  covered  with  ner  nga,  sur- 
rounded with  her  filth,  stnving  with  all  her  might  to  keep 
out  the  pure  air  and  to  increase  the  heat,  imitates  nature 
but  too  succesHfblly ;  the  process  and  tb-  {Hrodoct  are  tbe 
same,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  magnitude  of  the  result. 
Penury  and  ignorance  can  thus  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
lace,  create  a  mortal  plague :  and  of  this  no  one  has  erJr 
oubted.  Of  the  power  of  the  living  body,  even  when  in 
sound  health,  much  more  when  in  disease,  and  above  all 
when  that  disease  is  fever,  to. produce  a  poison  capable  of 
generating  fever,  no  ono  disputes,  artd  the  fact  has  never 
been  colled  in  question.  Thus  fer  the  agreement  avoog 
all  medKal  men  of  all  sects  and  of  all  ages  u  perfect.* 

Since  tbe  abo\'e  was  written  the  true  nature  of  these  poi- 
sonotts  exhalations  has  been  demonstnted  by  direct  e^ie- 
riment  It  has  been  feand  diat  if  a  quantity  of  die  air  in 
which  these  exhalations  aro  diffused  be  collected,  the  vapour 
can  be  condensed  by  cold  and  other  agents,  and  a  residuuci 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  be  obtained  which  is  found  ti 
be  highly  putrescent,  constituting  a  deadly  poison.  A  mr- 
nute  quantity  of  this  concentrated  poison  ai^lied  to  ai 
animal  previously  in  sound  health  destroys  life  with  the 
most  intense  svmptoms  of  malignant  fever.  If,  for  example, 
ten  or  twelve  drops  of  a  fluid  containing  this  highly  putrid 
matter  be  injected  into  the  jiurular  vein  of  a  idor ,  the  aniasa! 
is  seized  w^  aeute  fe^'i^£SSbi^W^Kt »  iaerdi- 
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mtely  exdtod,  tbe  reBpiration  is  ai»elerated,  the  heat  in- 
ereawd,  the  pmtrmtion  of  strength  extreme,  the  muscalar 
power  80  exhausted  that  the  animal  lies  on  the  ground 
wholly  unable  to  stir  or  to  make  the  slightest  effort,  and 
after  a  short  time  it  is  actually  seized  with  the  black  vomit, 
identical  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  evacuated  with  that 
which  is  thrown  up  by  an  individual  labouring  undw  yellow 
fever.  It  is  possible  by  varying  the  intensity  and  the  dose 
of  the  poison  thus  obtained  to  produce  fiaver  of  almost  any 
type,  endowed  with  almost  any  degree  of  mortal  power. 

When  these  facta  are  connected  with  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  lungs,  explained  in  the  same  work  from  which  the 
above  pasa^  is  extracted  (2nd  vtA.  of  the  FhUo$ophy 
Htalihy,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  that  when  the  poison  is 
in  a  high  degree  of  concentration  a  single  inspiration  it 
should  be  eapable  of  woducing  almost  instantaneous  death ; 
and  that  when  it  is  diffused  in  the  atmo^here  in  a  less  con- 
centrated state,  the  continue  intipiratioa  of  it  should  ge- 
nerate the  mortal  disease  which  experience  teaches  us  mat 
it  produces. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of 
these  facts,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  human  indxistry  and  skill  should  be  put 
forth  to  destroy  the  great  sources  of  fever,  that  is,  to  put  an 
end  to  that  terrible  malady  by  whose  sole  agency  one  half 
of  the  human  race  perishes,  and  whose  principal  ravages 
are  committed  at  the  VMy  age  when  life  is  most  precioas  to 
the  possessor,  and  most  useful  to  the  conmiunity. 

The  treatment  of  fever,  a  subject  of  some  difficulty,  but 
of  the  utmost  moment,  belongs  to  the  several  heads  of 
Synochus,  !i^hus.  Petechial  Fever,  Pli^e,  &c 

(Sydenham  s  works ;  Mead's  Short  Ditcourae  eoneeming 
Pestilential  Contagion,  and  the  Methods  to  be  tued  to  Pre- 
vent it ;  Sir  John  Pringle's  Obaervatiom  on  the  Nature 
and  Cure  of  Hospital  and  Jayl  Fevers,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Mead;  and  Observaiiona  on  the  Diseases  qf  the  Army; 
Clutterbuck  on  Feoer ;  Southwood  Smith's  Treatise  on 
Fever ;  Philosophy  qf  Health ;  Copland's  Diet.  <^  Practical 
Medicine ;  Cyelopeedia  qf  PracUoal  MetUcine.) 
FEVERSHiUU.  or  PAVERSHAM.  [Km.] 
FEVRE,  LB.  [DjLCiu.] 
FEZ.  riklutocca] 

FEZZAN,  a  country  in  northern  Africa,  between  24° 
and  31°  N.  laL  and  12°  and  18"  E.  long.,  maybe  eonndeced 
as  the  greatest  oasis  of  the  Sahara,  hy  which  it  is  enclosed 
on  the  west  and  east,  and  partly  also  on  the  south.  On  the 
north  it  borders  on  a  less  desert  region,  which  belongs  to 
the  regency  of  Tripoli.  Where  it  borders  on  the  dese^  its 
boundarv,  of  course,  is  not  exactly  fixed.  On  all  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  nomadic  nations ;  on  the  north  and  east  by 
Aivbs,  and  on  the  south  and  west'  by  the  Tibboos  and 
Ttiaricks. 

Its  northern  part  is  traversed  by  two  ridges  of  stony  and 
satidy  mountains,  or  rathet  hills;  for  it  seems  that  their 
elevation  above  their  base  does  not  exceed  1200  feet  They 
are  called  in  the  eastern  district  EI  Harush,  but  in  the 
western  they  take  the  name  of  Ghurian  Mountains  and 
Soudah  Mountains.  The  country  south  of  these  ridges 
contains  large  plains,  covered  with  sand,  and  without  any 
traces  of  vegetation ;  but  some  riches  of  hills  from  300  to 
600  feet  high,  rise  above  the  plains,  and  inclose  valleys  be- 
tween them,  which  are  the  only  parts  capable  of  cultiva* 
tion.  The  cultivable  portion  of  the  country  hardly  exceeds 
one-tenth  of  its  surfhce,  which  according  to  Homemann 
extends  300  mites  from  north  to  south,  and  200  from  east 
to  west.  The  hills  have  rugged,  irr^ular,  and  peaked 
summits,  and  are  composed  of  thick  beds  of  blue  clay, 
alternating  with  sandstone,  beds  of  alum-slate,  and  thick 
strata  of  porpbyritic  clay-stone  (Denham) ;  the  tops  consist 
of  sandstone.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a  stratum  of 
sand,  lying  on  chalk  or  clay,  which  is  rendered  fit  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  irrigation.  As  there  are  no 
riven  or  brooks,  and  only  very  few  natural  springs,  the 
irrigation  is  effected  hy  wells,  water  beii^  commonly  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet.  The  heat  in  summer 
is  very  great,  but  in  winter,  during  the  northern  winds, 
the  cold  is  unpleasant  even  to  Europeans.  Rain  is  very 
rare;  in  some  districts  it  does  not  rain  for  some  years 
toother ;  and  in  all  of  them  it  rains  very  little .  at  a  time. 
Violent  Kales  are  rather  frequent,  especially  from  the  north 
and  south,  which  flU  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand. 

Date-trees,  which  constitute  the  principid  wealth  of  the 
eounUY*  Stow  i4eDtifliUT  near  the  towns  aud  on  iom*  pbins. 


where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter  Some 
wheat,  barley,  ani  doura  are  cultivated,  but  not  enoi^h  for 
the  consumption.  Goats  and  asses  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers ;  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels  are  not  so  numeroos. 
All  these  animals  feed  on  dates  or  their  kernels. 

The  principal  town,  Mourzuck,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  contains  about  2500  inhabitants.  Towards  the  nwtbem 
boundary  is  Sockna,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  Zuila, 
east  of  Mourzuck,  is  not  so  large. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  by  Home- 
mann at  70.000  or  75,000.  In  the  northern  districts  they 
resemble  their  neigfaboun*  the  Aralw*  but  in  the  southern 
they  have  rather  the  features  of  the  Tuarieks  or  Tibboos, 
who  beloiu;  to  the  widely  sprrad  nation  of  the  Berbers. 
They  are  all  Mohamme<hms.  and  commonly  use  the  Arabic 
language.  Their  sovereign  exercises  despotic  power,  but  is 
in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  bev  of  Tripoli,  to  whom 
he  annually  sends  presents  of  gold-dust  and  slaves.  He 
receives  irom  his  subjects  a  portion  of  the  produce  <^  the 
ground,  and  levies  some  duties  on  the  merchandize  which 
passes  Uirough  bis  territories. 

Fezzan  is  of  some  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  being  the  most  frequented  road  by  which  Soodan 
communicates  with  the  countries  along  the  Mediterranean. 
From  Octeber  to  February  numerous  cafilas  arrive  at 
Mourxuck  fix>m  Cairo,  Bengazi  in  Barca,  IVipoli.  Gadame^ 
Twat,  Bomou,  and  Soodan ;  and  the  neighbouring  Tibboos 
Tuarioks,  and  Arabs  then  visit  its  market  The  tradm 
dispose  of  part  of  the  produce  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries at  Mourzuck,  and  carry  the  rest  iarther  on.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  limited  to  the  manufitoturing 
of  coarse  blankets,  which  form  the  principal  dress  of  the 
lower  classes.  (Homemanu's  Journey  from  Sgimt  to 
Fezzan ;  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Narrative  ^Jravela 
and  Discoveries,  ^.) 

FIBER.   [Bbavbb,  vol.  iv.  p.  121 ;  Mu»idjs.] 

FIBRE  and  FIBROUS  TISSUE.  A  fibre  is  a  minute 
thread  or  filament,  apparently  the  form  which  solid  animal 
matter,  for  the  most  part,  assumes  in  its  first  stage  of  oi^- 
nization.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  different  kinds  of 
matter  which  enter  into  the  composition  the  animal  body, 
when  the  anelyiis  is  carried  to  its  ultimato  punt,  are  re- 
solvable into  two  primitive  forms :  first  n  substance  capable 
of  coagulation,  but  possessing  no  determinate  figure;  and 
seoon^y,  a  substance  consisting  of  rounded  particles.  The 
coagulable  substance  is  capable  of  existing  by  itself;  the 
rounded  particles  are  never  found  alone,  but  are  invariably 
combined  with  coagulated  or  co^^lable  matter.  Alone 
or  combined  with  the  rounded  particles,  the  coagulable 
matter  forms,  when  liquid,  the  fluids ;  when  coagulated,  the 
solids. 

When  solid,  the  coagulable  matter  is  disposed  in  one  of 
two  fcnrms,  either  in  that  of  minute  threads  or  fibres,  or  in 
that  of  minute  plates  or  lamina ;  hence  every  solid  of  the 
bo^r  is  said  to  be  either  fibrous  w  laminated. 

Fibrous  or  laminated,  this  concrete  sobstanoe  is  variously 
modified,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  rounded 
particles.  These  diferent  modifloatbns  and  oombinations 
constitute  different  kinds  of  organic  substance.  When  so 
distinct  as  obviously  to  possess  a  peculiar  structure  and  pe 
culiar  properties,  each  of  these  modifications  is  considered 
as  a  separate  form  of  organized  matter,  and  is  called  9,  pri- 
mary tissue.  Of  these  primary  tissues,  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance termed  membrane  appears  to  be  the  simplest,  which 
is  formed  by  the  arrangRment  of  this  concrete  matter  into 
straight  thready  lines,  at  first  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Vast  numbers  of  these  threads  succes- 
sively uniting,  at  leng^  form  a  single  thread  of  sufficient 
mi^pitude  to  be  visible,  but  still  smaller  than  the  finest 
thread  of  the  silk-worm.  If  the  length  of  these  threads  be 
greater  than  their  breadth,  they  are  called  fibres ;  i(  on  the 
contrary,  their  breadth  exceed  dieir  length,  they  are  termed 
plates  or  laminn.  By  the  approximation  of  these  fibres  or 
plates  in  every  possible  direction,  and  by  their  accumula- 
tion, combination,  and  condensation,  is  constituted  the  sim- 
plest form  of  organized  substance,  the  primary  tissue  called 
membrane. 

Memlirane,  composed  for  tne  most  part  of  fibres,  so  dis- 

Ced  as  to  form  a  net-work,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
is  of  the  animal  body.  Into  the  meshes  of  this  mem- 
branous net-work  are  poured  the  different  kinds  of  animal 
matter  which  constitute  the  different  kinds  <^  animal  iissue. 
ThiM  nerves  an  ooranosed  of  iiAiiMiPtipKttSrU^y^& 
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the  intontioeB  of  ■  membrsnous  net-wiu-k;  musoles  tre 
•umpoted  of  muscular  substiuioe  deposited  in  the  inleratices 
ef  a  membranous  net-work ;  bones  aro  composed  of  earthy 
particles  deposited  in  the  inteniioes  of  a  membranous  net 
work.  The  threeds  of  which  this  membranous  oat-work  is 
composed  preaarre  tbeir  fibrous  arrangement  vbao  budt 
up  into  oomplex  structuraa.  Hence,  perfeoily  fbnned  mam- 
bianes.  nirvas,  musdoa.  and  bones,  present  a  fibrous  suuc- 
ture,  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  and  always  manifast  in 
^e  analysis  ef  these  organs.  The  larger  fibres  of  which 
some  of  these  oigans,  nerve  and  musde  for  example,  are 
obviously  formed,  consist  of  smaller  fibres,  aud  theaa  of  still 
smaller  fibres,  until  we  come  at  length  toa  primitive  fibre  of 
extreme  minuteness.  Profsssor  ShreDberg  states  that  there 
are  nervous  fibres  which  eui  only  be  disoamed  by  the  aid 
uf  a  magnifying  power  of  300  diunetars.  and  others  which 
can  only  be  bought  into  view  by  a  magnifying  power  of  800 
diameters ;  and  the  primitive  muieulftr  fibres  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  still  more  minute. 

But  though  membranes,  muscles,  nervest  and  bonea  are 
composed  of  fibres,  and  presmt  a  man^tlf  fibnns  stnic- 
tura,  y6t  Hum  is  one  particular  tissue  which  is  sdled  fi> 
brons  by  way  d  eminence ;  a  bad  naasa  ibr  it  eertainly,  but 
■till  it  has  Been  so  long  and  so  extennvely  in  use  among 
anatomisu  that  ie  is  difficult  to  change  it  The  tissue 
speeiaUy  oalled  fibrous  consists  of  the  membrane  that  eovers 
the  bones  and  cartilages  (the  periosteum  and  periahon' 
drium) ;  the  membmne  that  is  spread  over  or  that  forms 
a  part  of  certain  mucles,  constituting  the  muscular  aponau- 
roees  or  fiiscis ;  the  membrane  that  forms  the  sheaths  hi 
which  tendons  are  included  ;  the  outer  membrane  that  en- 
vslopes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (the  dure  mater  and  its 
continuation  down  the  spinal  oanalf;  the  firm  membrane 
in  which  the  more  delicate  muscles  and  the  humours  of  the 
eye  are  contained  (the  tunica  sclerotica);  tha  enter  mem- 
braue  fiirmtng  the  bog  that  contains  the  Iwart  (the  pericar- 
diuM);  the  membranes  by  whiah  the  bones  in  gMural  are 
tied  together  and  the  joints  in  particular  are  aaoured.  called 
ligaments;  and  the  firm  cords  in  which  many  nu&des  ter- 
mmate  and  which  Axm  their  movable  extremities,  termed 
tendons.  Though  these  sulMtances  are  axtaniively  diffused 
through  the  body,  and  are  apperaitlv  independent  of  eaeh 
other,  yet  they  are  closely  conneeted  together,  and  form  a 
peculiar  S3%tem.  The  firm  and  reststing  threads  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  these  different  o^fsns  are  composed  of 
eondensed  cellular  tissue.  The  peculiar  animal  substanee  of 
which  they  consist  is  ooegulated  albumen  and  gelatine,  in- 
termixed with  a  small  quantity  of  mucous  and  ssline  matter. 

All  the  proper  fllnrous  argiAs  possess,  in  the  language  of 
aoalomists*  a  low  eqfaniiation ;  that  is,  thev  receive  but  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  tneir  bloed-ves- 
■eU  an  so  minute  in  rin,  that  they  are  generally  inoapa- 
bla  of  admitting  the  red  particles  of  the  blood.  Th^  feceivo 
few  nenree,  and  tikeae  are  so  small  that  soma  an^rasists 
have  doubted  whaUier  they  are  supplied  with  any  nerves 
at  all ;  but  Uieir  sensiblUty  in  certain  states  of  disease  proves 
that  they  are  not  absolutdy  destitute  of  sentient  nerves. 
In  like  manner,  few  abscvbents  can  be  (raoed  to  them ; 
yet  the  ravages  of  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints, 
the  sloughing  of  tendons,  and  the  destniction  of  the  perios- 
teum by  the  pressure  of  aneurism,  abundantly  testifr  that 
tbey  are  supplied  with  absorbent  vessels.  But  the  office  of 
all  the  fibrous  organs  is  mechanical ;  they  are  adapted 
either  to  contain,  support,  and  dofond  mora  delioate  ergiuw, 
or  they  constitute  strong  and  unyielding  bands  whiim  tie 
jiknta  firmly  together.  A  high  degree  of  orgaauation,  neat 
vasenlari^,  great  lensibility,  would  have  msqualified  uiem 
for  their  office.  What  they  principally  need  is  a  power  of 
eohesien  sufltdent  to  enable  them  to  resist  rupOire,  and  to 
sustain  the  opposite  idiocks  to  which  the  joint*  are  exposed  in 
the  violent  movements  of  the  body ;  the  less  sensibility  they 
have  the  better,  and  accordingly  they  aye  so  organiwd  that 
while  their  physical  properties  render  them  by  far  ^e 
strongest  parts  of  the  animal  fivme,  they  are  endowed  only 
with  |u8t  a  sufficient  degree  of  vitaUty  to  aautituta  them 
integrant  parts  of  the  living  system. 

(Grainger's  General  Anaiomif ;  Cyclopadia  ^Anatomy 
and  Phutiologo,  in  loe. ;  I^ttottmhif  qfHealtkt  v<rf.  i.) 

fIBRE*  VEGETABLB,  mm  o^  the  moat  elementary  flMvu 
ofv^etabletiiaue.  ItdonsiBtsi^exoasBivelydrtieate  threads, 
twisted  apirally  in  the  interior  of  a  ooll  or  tnbe.  It  is  un- 
eartain  whethm'  tha  fibre  is  solid  w  hallow,  its  tenuity  Mng 
aaehaa  to  baflean  ntenaeopieal  abamanwho  hftM  ret 


exammed  it.  It  is  this  elemratary  fibre  whloh,  beug  tamed 
spirally  round  a  lon^  delicate  tube  with  its  i^res  in  eon- 
tact,  forma  the  elastic  spiral  vessel.  It  occurs  in  the  in- 
terim of  common  cells,  wliait  ila  turns  eroas  each  other  and 
IHuduea  a  uatled  appearance.  It  is  flrequent  in  the  cellular 
tissue  whiA  forms  the  lining  of  an  anther,  and  is  auppowd 
to  hava  soma  emulMtien  with  the  opening  of  that  organ, 
la  its  naked  stala,  unoombined  with  membrane,  it  is  aiq»- 
posed  to  be  very  rare.  On  the  sur&oe  vk  some  aaadn,  as 
CoUomia  linearis,  it  has  been  obaervad  in  this  aonditiun  in 
great  abundanoa^  in  the  form  of  spiial  Uoaada  <tf  a  highly 
clastis  nature.  It  is  also  r^»rtad  to  appear  in  aeveral  mi- 
nute fungi,  but  this  is  a  point  that  requires  conflnnation. 

V^lable  fibre  should  not  be  ooofouodod  with  the  woody 
fibre  of  plants,  which  consists  of  tough  straight  tubes  nther 
single  or  adhering  in  bundles.  Of  lhis»  whieh  forms  the 
thread  of  hemp,  fiax,  and  the  lik^  Knw  naeount  is  gino 
hereafter.   [Woody  Tissub.] 

FIBRIN  (coagulahls  lymph,  i^ulenX  an  animal  proxi- 
mate principle  consisting  of  the  portion  of  the  eoagulum  of 
the  blood  wnich  remams  after  the  removal  of  the  red  par- 
ticles [Blood],  and  fiirmiog  the  baaiauf  muaele.  The  ibnn 
of  the  blood  is  best  oblainad  Iqr  yib»t  is  called  whipping  the 
blood,  that  is,  by  n^iidly  atirring  a  quantitf  af  ftosh  drawn 
blood  with  a  spoon  or  a  piece  of  stick.  During  this  proceas 
the  blood  coagulates  and  the  eoagulum  a&atm  to  the 
spoon  or  stick.  The  red  particles  whieh  are  mixed  with  tbb 
eoagulum  mpy  be  removed  by  washing  it  in  la^^  and  le- 
peutpd  portions  of  water ;  the  substanee  that  remains  u 
fibrin  nearlv  in  a  state  of  purity. 

During  the  state  of  life  the  fibrin  is  oontaiiad  in  eolutico 
in  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  the  liqum-  sanguiius.  Pp>- 
fhssor  Miiller  obtained  fllnin  in  a  state  of  purity  front  fro^  > 
blood  bf  opening  ma  of  its  larae  arteries,  or  ^  laying  ban: 
and  inciaing  the  heart  its^.  Tots  blood  being  reeenved  into 
a  walch-i^aas  and  the  proosas  oi  coagulation  watched,  it  was 
obaervad  that  previously  to  the  complete  ooa^lattOD  irfdiL> 
blood  there  fonned  a  nraall  eolourleas  eoagulum  clear  u 
water.  *  Haviiig  brought  a  drop  of  nute  bloM,*  saya  Huller. 
'  under  the  microseops,  and  diluted  it  with  serum,  so  that 
the  blood  corpuscles  lay  comidMely  scattered  about  and 
separated  from  each  other,  I  observed  that  in  the  inlenal 
between  the  blood-corpustdee  a  «oagulum  at  previously  dc!- 
aolved  matter  was  produced,  by  which  the  wht^  separated 
hlood-globulas  were  connected  ttwether.  I  was  then  able  t^ 
remove  at  the  same  time  all  the  blood-eoniuscles,  niKvitL- 
stauding  their  wide  distribution  and  the  sue  of  the  ini«- 
vala  bstween  them,  by  raising  with  a  needle  tbe  Abroc* 
ce^ulum  ocoupytng  the  intervening  spaces.  As  tbe  blood- 
eorpusdes  of  the  hog  are  rendered  oy  a  mien>eeope  snoev- 
monly  large,  this  obsemtion  admits  u  the  greatait  distinct- 
ness, and  allows  no  ambiguity  to  remain  on  the  aul^ect. 
Thera  is  still  however  an  eesier  and  more  oonviMin;  mt- 
thod  of  proving  that  fibrin  is  dissolved  in  fn^%  blood.  h% 
I  showed  from  experiment  that  the  blood-corpustdea  of  tbe 
frog  are  about  fbur  times  larger  than  the  blood-corptudK 
of  men  and  mammalia,  I  concluded  that  perhape  the  filler 
would  keep  them  back,  while  it  allowed  the  corpuscles  oi 
men  and  mammalia  to  pass.  This  is  the  ease.  The  expcr.- 
ment  may  be  made  on  a  small  scale  with  toe  blood  uf  a 
fh>|:  alone;  a  small  glass  fbnnel  and  a  filter  ef  eommor 
whue  filtering-paper  tyt  thick  printing  paper  are  the  o=lv 
requisites.  Tbe  paper  must  previously  be  moist,  and  it  it 
welLto  add  an  a^ual  quantity  of  water  to  the  fhesh  Uood  of 
the  flrog.  The  liquid  whioh  flows  through  the  filter  is  u. 
almost  oolouriass  dearaenun  dUuted  with  water,  with  » 
slight  tinge  of  red,  from  the  oidouring  mUtXer  disaolved 
the  water.  As  howew  the  solution  of  tfieoolouriu|rniaiii: 
of  frog's  blood  by  water  requires  a  conaidombiB  time^  ti» 
filtered  fluid  can  eearcely  be  termed  reddish,  and  is  some 
times  quite  oolourless.  If,  instead  of  water,  a  solution  k 
sugar  in  water  (one  part  of  sugar  to  MO  or  more  of  water 
be  employed,  no  e<4ouring  matter  will  be  dissdved  duiinj 
the  filttutien,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  quite  etdouriess  a;.'! 
without  (he  slightest  trace  of  mixture.  If  tbe  Altered 
senim  be  examined  under  the  microaeope,  no  trace  of  t<M- 
pusdea  cut  be  deteeted.  In  tb^s  clear  serum  in  tbe  cbur!i; 
of  a  fbw  minutes  a  eolourleas  ceagulum  is  fiwtned.  so  rkv 
and  transparent  ^t  jt  is  not  even  deleted  after  ita  fonaa- 
tfon  until  It  ia  raised  out  of  the  fluid  with  a  needle.  It  >n- 
dually  thickens  and  beeomss  whitidi  and  flbroun;  it  Uk- 
Msumas  gmdnally  the  appaatM^  ef  A^leoapduBi  -i 
human  lymph.  In  thii  lo^  ti^>UriiD4f)i^  WUd  is  ob- 
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tuinea  ifi  Uw  pumt  rtata,  aai  this  hu  laA  hitlwrto  bsen 

done.* 

Pure  fibrin  it  of  a  whitish  colour,  inodorous  and  inso- 
iuble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  a  solid  substance,  tough,  elastic, 
and  composed  of  thready  fibres. 

The  rehitive  quantity  of  fibrin  contained  in  the  blood 
varies  greatly  acooiding  to  thk  state  of  the  systwi  at  the 
time  it  ia  obtained. 

It  is  statad  by  Bnoda,  vtae  has  ^mt  a  full  aoBount  of  the 
ohemieal  praportiM  of  fibrin,  that  fibrin  wd  aUfunwn 
[Albdmbn],  if  not  identical,  b»  vwry  etoady  alliad,  ana 
nnpear  ratlwr  to  di&ier  in  organization  tiian  in  ssaential 
cDemical  character.  *The  Hltiniate  composition  of  fibrin 
nas  been  determined  by  Qay  Lussae  and  Thenard*  and  by 
Miehaelis,  who  made  a  eomnrative  analysis  of  that  of  arte- 
rial and  venoos  Uood:  the  tbUowuig  are  their  results: — 


Nitrogen  . 
Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen  . 


Gay  I.utuu; 

■Bd  TheninL 
19-934 
S3 -MO 

19*689 

100*000 


AitMU.  Vmtm*. 

17-68?  17-367 

31*874  60*440 

7-364  8- £88 

23-786  24066 


100*000 


100*000 


Hie  mean  of  theea  reauUa  givea  nearly  the  following 
atomic  oorapotitiDn : — 


Nitrogen 
Carbon  , 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 


Atow 
.  1 
.  6 
.  0 
.  S 

1 


ThMMT. 
I9*7S 

60*70 
7*04 
22-64 

100-00 


That  variety  of  fibrin  whieb  constitutes  muscular  fibre  is 
so  interwoven  with  nerres,  vessels,  and  oellular  and  adipose 
tissve,  that  ita  pr^tertiea  are  probably  always  more  or  less 
modified  by  fbreign  matters.  *  To  obtain  the  fibrin  of  a 
muscle,  it  must  be  finely  minced  and  washed  in  repeated 
portions  of  watw  at  00°  or  70%  till  all  ndouringand  soluble 
substances  are  withdrawn,  and  till  the  residua  u  colourlen. 
insipi'l,  and  inodorous;  it  is  then  atrangly  pressed  between 
foldk  uf  linen,  which  renders  it  semitraosporent  and  pulve- 
rulent. Berzelius  observes,  that  in  this  state  it  becomes  so 
strongly  electro-positive  when  triturated,  that  the  particles 
repel  each  other  and  adhere  to  the  mortar,  and  that  it  still 
retains  fat,  which  is  separable  by  alnohol  or  sether.  When 
long  boiled  in  water,  it  shrinks,  hardens,  and  yields  a  por- 
tion of  gelatine,  derived  from  the  intmtiUal  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  the  fibrin  itself  is  also  mo^fied  by  the  oonlinued 
action  of  boiling  water,  and  loaea  its  sirfubiUty  in  aoetio  acid, 
which,  when  digerted  with  it  in  its  jwevious  atate.  Sanm  a 
gelatinffBa  masa.  aelnble  in  mter*  bvt  iligfatly  turbid,  flnm 
the  pmenee  of  &t  and  a  portion  of  iOsoluUe  membrane, 
derived  appaten^  ftwn  the  Tasada  pervaded  the 

original  muscle.  It  is  aolsble  in  dfluted  OMiatic  petasa,  and 
precipitated  by  an  Meess  of  muriatic  acid,  the  precipitate 
being  a  oompeund  of  fibrin  with  eaoesa  «f  muiiatia  acid, 
aud  which,  when  washed  With  distilled  water,  become  geht- 
tinous  and  soluble,  being  reduoad  to  the  Mate  of  a  neutral 
muriate  of  fibrin. 

*  When  the  ^brin  oi  mnsde  is  nixed  with  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  it  swells  and  dissolveh,  and  when  gently 
heated,  a  little  t&t  rises  to  the  sur&c^  and  may  be  s^iarated : 
if  the  mass  is  then  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
and  boiled  for  nine  hours  (occesionally  replacing  the  loss  by 
eranontion),  ammonia  is  formed,  wlu^  cembinea  with  the 
aiM,  and  en  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  liuMb  filtering, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness,  a  yellow  residua  remains,  eon- 
flisting  of  three  distinct  pnduota:  two  of  these  are  taken  tip 
by  digestion  in  boiling  alrahcd  of  the  apeufic  gravity  of 
.846,  and  are  obtained  upon  evmpemtion;  this  residue, 
tieated  with  alc^l  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .830,  eommu- 
nicates  to  it(l)  a  portion  of  a  peculiar  extractive  maUer, 
and  the  insoluble  remainder  (2)  is  white,  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystaUiaable,  and  haa  been  called  by  ftaeramet  leucine 
It  f\ues  at  318°,  exhaling  the  odour  of  roasted  meat,  an^ 
partly  sublimes:  it  is  d^culUy  soluble  in  aloc^ol.  It  difl' 
snlves  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  on  evaporation  a  white  cry»- 
talline  compound,  the  ntin-leuete  add.  The  portion  of  the 
original  rendue.  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  (3),  ia  yellow, 
and  ita  aqueona  aolution  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls 


subacetate  of  lead,  niliate  of  mercury,  and  persulphate  of 
iron.  It  appears  therefore  that  tho  products  of  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  fibrin  of  muscle  are,  1.  au  ex- 
tractive matter  soluble  in  alcohol;  %  leucine;  and  3.  ex- 
tractive, insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water.' 

(Brande,  Cyclapad.  f\f  Anat9my  and  Physiotofn  in  loc. , 
Profeawr  Miiller  on  Human  Physiology  ;  Britiah  Annalt 
tjf  Medicine;  Philotopky  qf  Health,  vol.  i.) 

FI'BULA.  The  fibula  (pironi^  Ti^  rtpSvn,  a  ftotttin)  isa 
long  slender  bone  swelling  out  at  both  end^  by  which  it  ia 
firmly  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tiina,  or  main  bone 
of  the  1^.  The  lower  extremity  forms  the  projection  of 
the  outer  ancle:  it  is  received  into  a  deep  longitudinal 
groove  at  the  side  of  the  tibia,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
ligamentous  union;  and  is  firmly  knit  to  the  foot  by  strong 
bandd  of  ligament,  which  spread  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan 
from  the  tip  of  the  ancle  to  the  bones  of  the  heel  and 
instep.  The  upper  extremity  slants  a  little  backwards, 
and  is  articulated  with  the  side  of  the  tibia  below  the  knee, 
by  means  of  a  true  joint,  having  cartilaginous  surfaces  and 
a  synovial  membrane  as  well  as  external  ligaments.  The 
tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruiis,  or  muscic  of  the  outer 
hamstring,  is  implanted  into  this  part  of  the  fibula,  which 
ia  called  its  headt  and  spreads  over  the  adjoining  bony  and 
muscular  aurfoces.  connecting  and  supporting  them  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a  ligament  and  an  aponeurosis.  There 
is  no  greater  degree  of  motion  between  the  tibia  ahd  fibula 
than  is  sufficient  to  give  some  elasticity  to  the  pta^  of  the 
ancle-joint,  which  is  secured  on  the  outw  side  chiefly  by 
the  pn^ection  of  the  fibula  beyond  it  Tlie  shaft  cf  the 
fibum — nearly  straight,  triangular,  hard,  a  little  twisted,  and 
of  great  strength  for  its  siee — is  about  as  thick  as  the  middle 
finger,  ami  extends  like  a  bowstring  across  the  arch  formcu 
by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  tibia  towards  the  knee. 
A  strong  sheet  of  fibrous  membrane,  called  the  interosseoul 
ligament,  tightly  stretched  from  one  bone  to  the  other, 
fills  up  tbe  greater  part  of  the  iuten'al  between  tbera,  and 
gives  Burfooe  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  strength  to 
»ie  limb,  without  adding  inoonvenientlv  to  ita  bulk  or 
we^ht.  Nine  muscles  are  attached  to  the  fibula.  Uw 
Ueept  cruris,  already  mentioned,  bends  the  leg  back  to- 
wards the  thigh ;  three  on  the  fore  part  raise  and  extend 
the  tuM  the  remaining  five  unite  in  raising  the  heel,  and 
press  the  toes  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  against  the  ground ; 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  sole  outwards  by  lining  its 
external  border.  The  muscles  chiefiy  concerned  in  the  lost- 
mentioned  action  are  the  peroneus  tongus  and  brevis;  their 
tendons  pass  behind  the  ancle,  lying  in  a  groove  of  the 
fibula,  which  acts  as  a  fixed  pully  to  change  the  line  of 
their  traction,  and  are  inserted  into  two  bones  on  the  outer 
and  inner  edge  of  the  sole  near  the  base  of  the  toes.  They 
are  very  powerful  muscles;  and  when  they  act  with  sudden 
and  spasmodic  force,  in  consequence .  of  the  foot  .coming 
uoexpeotedly  to  the  ground,  are  capable  of  breaking  the 
fibula  above  the  ancle  by  pressing  the  foot  against  its  pro- 
jeeting  end.  This  accident  happens  not  unfrequently  from 
the  foot  slipping  unawares  over  the  edge  of  the  curb-stone, 
and  is  onnplicated  with  various  degrees  of  lateral  disloca- 
tion, and  with  severe  spmin  of  the  ligaments  of  the  inner 
ancle.  The  force  may  be  sufficient  to  break  off  the  tip  of 
the  inner  ancle ;  and  if  the  sharp  edge  of  the  broken  tibia 
be  driven  through  the  skin,  whi^  sometimes  happens,  the 
cavity  of  the  jomt  is  exposed,  and  the  injury  becomes  a 
compound  dislocation  of  the  ancle-joint.  These  accidents 
are  sometimes  secondary,  the  foot  being  in  the  first  instance 
forcerl  by  the  weight  against  the  inner  ancle,  with  sprain 
of  the  extemai  ligaments,  and  then  drawn  up  with  a  jerk 
by  the  peroneL  However  produced,  the  injury  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  often  requires  much  good  management  to 
prevent  permanent  lameness  or  even  worse  consequences. 
Minor  degreea  of  it  have  a  geneml  resemblance  to  simple 
sprains  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  fracture  of  the  fibula 
may  be  overlook^  It  may,  howevei;  be  easily  detected, 
notwithstanding  the  iweUing,  by  the  unusual  position  of 
the  foot,  and  by  pressing  the  nones  together  higher  up  the 
leg;  for  if  the  fibula  be  iVactured,  this  cuinot  be  done  with- 
out a  sense  of  yielding  of  the  otherwise  solidly  compacted 
parts,  and  increase  of  pain  to  the  patient  from  the  pressure 
of  the  broken  end  of  the  bone  against  the  soft  parts.  From 
tbe  name  of  the  eminent  surgeon  who  first  'delineated  and 
described  this  injury,  it  is  called  Potfs fracture.  [Footf  > 
Fbactubb;  TiaiA.]  ^ 

FI'BULA,  a  term  used  among  the  Romans  for  the 
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broach  or  buckle  with  which  their  vests  were  usually 
flutened.  It  is  derived  fl^m  figo^  'to  fix,'  and  the  most 
antient  form  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  have  been  JIgebula. 
These  fasteniaes  were  made  in  very  great  variety,  both  as 
to  material  and  form,  and  were  sometimes  ornamented  with 
engraved  stones  or  gems.  Fibulss  of  gold  were  oAen  used 
u  preiients.  The  most  common  were  made  of  brass  or  iron. 
Count  Caylus,  in  his  '  Recueii,*  pi.  1 10,  fig.  4,  has  en^ved 
a  Abula  whieh  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  fiuteninsr  to 
the  garment  and  a  key.  Fihula  was  a  term  likewise  applied 
by  the  antisnts  to  the  iron  brace  or  band  used  Ibr  joining 
or  ftotening  beams,  mentioned  by  Cnsar  (De  BeUo  Qall., 
1.  iv.,  e.  17)  and  described  by  Vitruvhis  (1.  i.,  c.  5).  The 
^bula  chirvrgiea  was  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for 
drawing  tbe  lips  of  a  wound  together,  noticed  by  Pitiscus, 
in  his  Lexicon,  p.  778,  who  also  mentions  the  filndagym- 
nastica,  sive  theatratis,  '  qugb  cantoribus  et  comoedis  inser- 
viebat.*  particularly  described  by  Celsus,  and  several  times 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial.  This  was  a  ring  of 
light  workmanship. 
FIBULA'RIA.  [EcHiNiD^  vol.  ix.  pp.  260,  26).] 
FICE'DUtA.  [Bkccafico.  vol.  iv.  p.  125 ;  Syltiads.] 
FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  was  bom  in  Upper 
Lusatia  in  1762.  After  receiving  a  school  education,  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Wittem- 
berg.  He  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Kant  and 
Pestalosri;  and  in  1798  attracted  TOnoal  attention  by  his 
Fiersuch  einer  Critik  oiler  Offhwarung  (Attempt  at  a 
Critique  of  all  Revelation),  on  account  of  which  be  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena.  Here  he  began  to 
promulgate  the  system  of  philosophy  which  is  known  under 
thu  name  of  Wisaenseh^glekre  (Doctrine  of  Science).  A 
treatise  on  Faith  and  Aovidence  which  he  wrote  at  Jena 
having  brought  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  irreligion,  he  re- 
tired to  Prussia,  and  after  living  for  some  time  at  Berlin, 
removed  to  Eriangen,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  with  leave  to  visit  Prussia  in  the  winter  time. 

The  character  of  Fichte  has  always  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  His 'Discourses  to  theGermBnPeo|de'durineue 
French  invasion  are  justly  valued,  and  heis  said  tohaveoied, 
as  be  always  lived,  ior  a  good  cause.  During  fais  residence 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1814,  he  ui^ed  his  vifb  to  visit  the 
sick  in  the  military  hospital  of  that  city ;  in  consequence  of 
whieh  she  caught  a  fever,  flx>m  which  she  recovered,  but 
oommunicated  it  to  her  husband.  Fichte  died  at  Berlin  in 
1814,  leaving  a  son,  Immanuel  Hermann,  now  a  professor 
at  Bonn,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in 
Germany. 

Fifhte's  WissemchaJUlehre  grew  out  of  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  of  whom  he  at  first  considered  himself  a  mere  dis- 
ciple. Kant  had  dogmatically  assumed  tbe  school  logic  as 
the  fbundation  of  hu  system ;  the  ibrms  of  pn^poiitions,  as 
affimutive,  native,  &c.,  had  supplied  him  with  Ins  table 
of  eat^rie^  and  he  never  thought  that  any  one  would  ask 
far  the  origin  of  these  Ibrms  (heroselves.  According  to  the 
system  of  Kant,  time  and  space  have  no  existence  exterior 
to  the  mind,  but  are  merely  the  Ibrms  in  which  it  disi^ms 
objects,  and  which  only  abide  in  itself.  An  intuition  (or 
immediate  contemplation)  was  divided  into  matter  and 
form :  thus  in  a  red  sur&ce,  the  mere  colour  red  was  called 
the  matter  of  the  intuition,  and  the  extension  its  form.  The 
first  was  held  to  be  a  manifestation  of  something  external 
to  ourselves;  the  Utter  as  merely  dwelling  in  our  own 
minds.  This  was  Kant's  theory  of  sensation  ( Transcend' 
entale  ^sthetik)  and  it  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  the  understanding.  These  laws  he  wcvked  out 
from  the  table  of  cate^ries,  which,  as  before  said,  was  con- 
structed from  the  1<^^  fbrm  of  propositioas.  Thus,  pro- 
twritions  are  divided  into  universaC  partuniUr,  and  singu- 
lar. Hence  the  objects  of  propositions  considered  in  this 
light,  are  '  all,*  *  many.'  or  *  one,*  or  may  be  said  to  come 
under  the  eateries  of '  totality,'  *  multiplicity,'  and  '  unity.' 
In  the  same  manner,  from  the  divisions  of  {nropositions  into 
affirmation,  n^[ative,  and  infinite,  Kant  got  the  categories 
of '  reality,'  *  nejjation,'  and  '  limitaticm.*  and  fixtm  the  divi- 
sion into  catw)ricBl,  hypothetical,  and  diqunctive,  the  cate- 
gories of  '  substance  and  accident* — '  cause  and  effect" — 
'  action  and  re-aotion.*  A  fburth  series  of  categories  ob* 
tained  from  the  modal  division  are  *  necessity,' '  actuality,* 
'possLoility;*  and  as  we  cannot  think  of  objects  at  all  except 
under  the  forms  expressed  by  these  propositions,  it  follows 
Utat  all  objects  of  thought  must  come  uh»  the  categories. 
From  this  Kant  ooncludes,  that  as  time  and  space  are  the 


forms  of  oiur  intuition,  so  are  '  cause  and  effect,'  &o;  tk 
forms  of  our  thought,  having  likewise  no  existence  vitboat 
our  own  minds ;  and  (hat  wben  we  say  tbe  lav  of  cauta 
and  effect  is  a  law  of  nature,  no  more  is  conveyed  thin 
that  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  that  under  which  we  are 
compelled  to  observe  nature,  having  nothing  to  do  vith 
external  things  themselves.  Kant  compares  his  own  system 
to  that  of  Coperntcue,  observing  that  the  latter  makes  the 
planets  move  round  tb«  sun,  and  that  he  in  the  same  man' 
ner  puts  the  mind  in  the  eentre,  and  makes  the  otijeeu 
adapt  themselves  to  the  forms  the  mind,  instead  of  the 
mind  following  the  laws  xst  the  otgeets.  Henee^  secoidiiig 
to  his  view,  we  are  altogether  witlu}ut  knowledge  of  tbiogt 
in  themselves,  the  extended  form  in  which  tbey  appear 
being  merely  in  our  own  mind,  and  likewise  the  k«s  by 
which  we  suppose  they  are  r^ulated.  We  merelj  contem- 
plate various  phenomena,  which  are  the  exponents  of  I 
things  we  cannot  know  anything  about,  and  to  which  these  j 
very  phaenomena  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance.* 

Various  contempwaries  had  found  it  strange  that  tvu 
regions  60  heterc^eneous  as  those  of  mind  and  things  in 
themselves  (dinge  an  rich)  should  at  the  same  time  be  m 
admirably  adapted  to  each  other,  that  the  laUer  Ao-ilA 
accommodate  themsdves  to  all  the  forms  of  the  fiomeT: 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  takii^  of  a  oommon  book  of 
If^c,  assuming  all  its  dieta  as  self-evident  axionu,  seemed 
rather  a  superficial  proceeding.  The  sceptical  adveisann 
challenged  the  Kantists  to  prove  that  there  was  a  necei^vr 
connection  between  the/orai  and  the  matter  of  koovled^. 

Aroused  by  tliese  attacks,  Fichte,  as  a  disciple  of  KieU 
began  to  inquire  what  was  the  absolute  form  of  knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  what  lay  at  the  foundation  of  logic,  ite 
mere  assumption  of  which,  as  a  self-evident  science,  did  nai 
satisfy  him.  He  saw  that  all  logic  depended  on  the  prc^h 
sitions  of  identity  and  contradiction.  *  A  is  A,'  and  *  Non-A 
is  not  A.'  He  then  asked  himself  what  is  meant  by '  A  is  A :] 
does  it  imply  that  A  exists?  No,  because  the  propositioa  'A\ 
centaur  is  a  centaur*  is  a  true  one,  though  the  centaur  dm 
not  exist  at  all.  *Ats  A'meaiunomore  than'If  A  is  ftmrj 
;  it  is  A  ;*  and  A  is  not  A,  provided  it  is  not  given,*  '  Gtreaj 
implies  gHfen  to  some  eorueiotu  being;  aim  h«iee  *e  9nd 
that  the  truth  even  of  an  identical  proposition  dependi  t>ii 
the  Imng  of  an  I  or  Ego  idat  Ick).  Toe  piopositioD '  A  u 
A'  is  converted  into '  ^o  is  Ego and  this  is  found  to  de] 
pend  on  no  condition,  as  Ego  gives  itself^  and  its 
essence  consists  in  its  giving  itself.  From  this  propoa'J^n 
is  obtained  the  category  of  reality:  reality  is  that  which  a 
given  to  the  Ego.  In  like  manner,  *Non-A  is  not.V  U 
oonverted  into  'Non-Ego  is  not  Ego and  from  this  prap> 
sitton  is  obtained  the  category  of  negation.  Then  a  que^i 
tion  arises,  *  How  can  Ego  posit  Non-Ego?'  It  is  aisume^ 
as  an  axiom  that  every  thmg  in  Ego  is  posited  by  itBelfj 
how  then  can  it  posit  a  Non-Ego,  which  inmis  an  act « 
self-destruction?  It  then  turns  out  that^o  poi^  itiei^ 
as  determined  by  Non-Ego,  An  undetermuied  being  u 
nothing ;  determination  implies  IhnitfttiMi,  ftnd  hence  ^ 
by  positing  itself  as  a  detomined  bemg,  at  the  same  timj 
posits  Non-Ego.  The  Ego  is  conceived  at  flrrt  as  an  oniEDj 
peded  activity;  it  meets  with  a  shock  (onrftwa).  whic 
causes  it  to  perform  an  act  of  reflection,  and  fioia  ihs 
moment  it  b^ns  to  construct  a  world  without  itself  I 
feels  itself  confined  by  certain  sensations,  and  hence  ima 
pnes  there  must  be  a  being  external  to  i^aeif  sappaniQ| 
these  sensations.  At  the  same  time  the  verr  oonsciousne^ 
of  confinement  implies  a  consciousness  of  tiM  capabtlitr  a 
f^dom ;  for  no  being  can  be  aware  of  a  curb  that  is  lu 
strivii^  against  it.  Freedom  manifosts  itnlf  in  the  pore 
of  directing  the  attention  to  some  olgects  to  the  exdusin 
fsi  othars.  or  in  the  imaginatioa  of  such  as  ue  abiew 
Thus  a  child  who  sees  its  first  o^oct  cannot  dimt  its  after 
tion  from  that  object  and  think  in another;  it  is  oomplrtel] 
curbed  by  the  present ;  while  a  person  who  has  seen  a 
rie^  can  at  pleasure  call  forth  a  aidant  objee^  and  dow  hi 
mind's  eye  upon  those  immediately  before  him.  This  is  i 
state  of  comparative  ftBedom.  It  is  impoaaihle,  io  thi 
limited  space,  to  follow  the  WittenMehe^m^tre  ifarougfa  al 
its  ramifications ;  but  what  is  given  above  will  aeiiu  io  coo 
vey  an  idea  of  the  principle.  Fichte's  adversaries  Bocuse< 
bim  of  Nihiliun  amd  Atheism,  and  Kvm  to  Iwve  iiiisgu>«M 

•  Itunollo  Iw  andentDod  that  Dm  kbmk  iauttM  m  «  cHpM>  nJ 
of  Ku»'»  ■yitoB.  Only  ki  mitah  U  fiTtn  u  U  nudar  ■miiiM  af  Tioau 
iat«l.lxlblB. 
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that  be  (Fichtej  thought  he  had  constructed  the  whole  ] 
uninrsa.  These  objections  are  answered  by  his  son,  iu  an 
excellent  little  book  entitled  BeytrSge  zur  Characteristik 
der  neuem  PfiiUmphie,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  very 
oeing  of  the  Ego  proves  its  own  finity,  and  that  conse- 
quently his  father's  doctrine  necessarily  leads  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  abtolute,  or  God,  a  being  that  is  infinite. 
In  a  tact  called  Die  Wittemchc^tslehre  in  ikrtm  allge- 
meinen  Umritte  dargettelU  (Berlin,  1 8 1 0),  tiie  alder  Ficnte 
says  idainly  that  God  is  the  only  true  being,  and  thus 
bamsoH  aU  suspicion  of  Atheism.  His  moral  doctrines 
involve  a  contempt  for  nature,  vhicfa  he  regards  as  a  mere 
curb  over  which  needom  shoidd  triumph ;  and  hence  he  is 
averse  to  all  speculative  physics,  considering  nature  as  the 
absolutely  given  of  whicn  there  can  be  no  Knowledge,  and 
making  all  realiW  proceed  from  the  knoneer,  he  denies  reali^ 
to  the  former.  These  opinions  have  led  the  philosophers  of 
nature  (Naiur-Philoiophen)  to  accuse  him  of  one-aided- 
ness.  His  son  attributes  tlds  tendency  to  the  influence  of 
the  doctrines  of  Kant,  which  always  treated  nature  as  a 
mere  appearance  (Ersehettumgy,  and  from  which  Fichte 
never  became  absolutely  free. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  ffismuchtifltlehre 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  by  the  above  short 
notice,  when  the  reader  might  turn  over  the  whole  wwks 
of  Fichte,  and  stUl  find  the  snl^|eet  intensdy  difficult  and 
obseore.  The  des^  of  this  article  has  been  to  give  a  hint 
of  the  prindple,  and  no  more. 

An  opportunity  is  here  taken  dF  warning  the  English 
reader  a^inst  mere  dabbling  in  German  philosophy.  If  he 
have  taste  and  leisure  for  the  study,  is  willii^  to  devote  to 
It  a  oonnderable  portion  of  his  time,  end  will  notrefiise  to  be- 
stow on  it  the  most  painful  attention,  be  will  find  it  worth  his 
labour  to  study  the  works  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  H^l. 
But  if  he  cannot  bestow  this  labour,  let  him  reftBin  from 
the  subject  altogether.  The  doctrines  of  the  German  phi- 
losophers are  only  to  be  gathered  from  their  own  voluminous 
works,  most  of  which  are  written  in  a  hard  crabbed  style ; 
and  ail  the  English  books  which  would  give  a  sli^t  view 
of  this  philosophy,  and  a  pretty  essay  on  it,  ue  worse 
than  useless,  as  tfa^genorelly  mislead. 

FICHTELOSBUiaB  is  a  mountain-knot  or  mountain- 
mass  hi  Germany,  situated  between  &ffi  and  90°  ly  N. 
lat.,  and  11°  45'  and  12*  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north-east  to  south-wes^  between  the  towns  of  Asch  and 
Baireuth.  does  not  exceed  thir^-flve  miles ;  and  its  average 
vidth  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  It  is  calculated  that 
luis  mass  of  rocks  covers  about  900  square  miles. 

The  whole  mountain-mEiss  is  furrowed  on  all  sides  by 
narrow  valleys  and  glens ;  its  most  elevated  {»rts  extend 
jn  plains,  on  which  a  few  summits  rise  in  the  form  of  domes. 
These  summits  form  a  series  arranged  along  the  axis  of 
iie  mass  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Th<»e  which  attain 
the  greatest  elevation  are  the  K(»seine,  which  rises  to  3024 
feet;  the  OehsnikopC  to  3386;  and  the  Sehneeberfc  to 
3424  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  base  on  vhi/oh 
the  whole  mass  rests  is  abont  1700  feet  above  the  sea-level 
towards  the  south  and  vrest,  and  towards  the  east  and  north 
about  1800  feet. 

The  Fichte^birge  is  the  centre,  in  which  three  extensive 
mountain-ranges  unite,  and  from  which  th^  may  be  cbnsi- 
dered  to  issue.  The  Er^bii^  begins  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity near  Asch.  and  runs  off  man  east-north-east  direction, 
dividing  Saxony  from  Bohemia.  From  its  north-western 
extremity  branches  off  another  range,  which  is  first  called 
the  Frankenweld  (Forest  of  Franconia),  and  farther  on 
takes  the  name  of  the  Thuringerwald  (or  Forest  of  Thu- 
Ttngia);  the  Harz  itself  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
northern  branch  of  this  range.  The  third  range,  which  is 
immediatdy  connected  with  the  Fichtdgebcge,  is  the 
Bi^merwald  (or  Forest  of  Bohemia^  which  runs  off  in  a 
south-eastern  direction. 

In  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  the  mountain-ranges 
-which  issue  from  the  Fichtelgebiige,  the  waters  collected 
on  its  slopes  run  off  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  its 
southern  declivity  rises  the  Naab,  which  joins  the  Danube, 
by  which  its  waters  ore  carried  to  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Main, 
rising  on  the  western  declivity,  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
Rhine;  and  the  Eger,  which  carries  off  the  waters  from  the 
eautem  slopes,  falls  into  the  Elbe,  as  well  as  the  Saale,  which 
rises  near  the  north'ern  extruuity  and  runs  northward. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mass  is  oomposedofgranite,  gneiss,  and 
Diica^Ute ;  hut  on  the  north-western  side  it  is  sumnnded 
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by  extensive  beds  of  day -slate  and  grauwake.  Its  uuuend 
wealth  is  not  great.  It  contains  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore, 
which  is  the  only  metal  that  is  worked  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Copper  ore  occurs  frequently,  but  always  in  sach 
small  quantities  that  it  cannot  be  worked.  Gold  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  washing  -the  sand  of  some  rivulets. 
Alum,  serpentine,  and  coal  occur  in  some  places  in  rather 
la^  quantities.  In  other  places  there  are  some  precious 
stones,  as  gamete,  tourmalins.  Sec. 

Fld'NO.  HARSIUO,  bom  at  Florence,  ajj,  1433, 
was  the  son  of  Flcino,  the  physician  of  (josmo  de'  Medici, 
who  perceiving  the  happy  dispositions  of  the  youth,  gener- 
ously provided  for  his  education.  Ficino  studied  Greek,  and 
applied  himself  especially  to  the  works  of  Plato,  which 
he  translated  into  Latin.  He  afterwards  translated  Plo- 
tinus,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  and  Porphyrins,  and  became  a 
great  admirer  of  the  late  Platonicians  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  He  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  young  Loreoso, 
Cosmo's  grandson.  Cosmo  appointed  him  president  of  the 
literary  society  which  he  assembled  at  his  house,  and  which 
was  called  Academia  Platouica.  having  for  its  object  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists.  Its  meetings,  which 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  Lorenzo,  were  cheered  by  sym- 
posia, or  annual  banquets,  on  the  uiniversary  of  Plato's 
birth-day,  of  one  of  whieb,  held  at  the  villa  oi  Careggi,  Fi- 
cino himself  gives  an  interesting  description,  ^nie  A(Nid»> 
micians  were  divided  into  three  classes :  1st,  the  Meeenati, 
being  tho  family  of  the  Medici;  2nd,  the  teachers,  who 
consisted  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Pioo 
della  Mirandola,  Polixiano.  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Landino* 
and  others ;  3rd,  of  pumls.  (Bandini,  Specimen  lAtenUmm 
Ftorentintv,  vol.  ii.;  Brucksr,  Hutor.  PhUoe^  torn.  ir« 
period  the  3rd,  b.  1.) 

At  the  age  of  forty  Ficino  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  church,  and  being  ordained,  his  patron  Lorenzo  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  canonry  in  ihe  cathedral  of  Florence. 
He  now  made  an  attempt  to  amalgamate  ^e  theology  of 
Plato  with  Christianity,  and  in  so  doing  was  at  times  car- 
ried by  his  seal  beyond  the  limite  of  sound  criticism  or  taste. 
He  was  however  sincere  and  single-minded,  exemplary  in 
his  private  conduct;  mild  and  moderate  in  his  temper,  and, 
eontroty  to  the  practice  of  most  of  his  oontemporarieik  ins 
averse  from  litwary  feuds  and  rancorous  polemics.  Bdng 
of  a  diminutive  size,  and  of  very  precarious  health,  he  says 
himself  that  he  huvUy  passed  a  day  without  bodily  pain, 
and  yet  he  constantly  applied  to  study.  Much  of  his  time 
was  spent  at  the  various  country  residences  of  the  Hedioi 
near  Florence,  in  which  he  composed  his  works.  He  died 
in  1499,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  his  countrymen  raised 
to  him  a  monument  in  the  caiiiedral  of  Florence,  ^th  his 
bust,  and  an  epitaph  written  by  his  friend  Foliziano.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  at  Basel,  2  vols.,  folio^ 
1491.  They  consist  of  translations  from  the  (Jreek  philo- 
sophers, original  treatises  on  metaphysics  and  ethics,  his 
Tneolo^^  Phtonica,  and  other  writing.  His  Latin  e^Ue^ 
which  were  published  sqnrately  at  Venice,  1495,  are  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  details  whidi  they  contain  oon- 
ceming  the  distinguished  scholars  collected  at  Florence  1^ 
the  fostering  patronage  of  Lorenzo.  Ficino  wrote  ^so  n 
work  'De  lU^rione  Ghristiani,'  and  a  commentaty  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  (Roscoe's  Lorenzo  the  Magnt^eetU; 
Ck>miani,  Seeoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana.) 

FICOIDEiB.  [Mbsembryacxx.] 

FICTION.   [Novbl;  Romancb.] 

FICTIONS  (in  Law)  have  been  somewhat  quaintly  de- 
fined to  be  *  thine  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in  their 
own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  accepted  in  law  for 
some  especial  purpose.'  These  especial  purposes  are  various. 
The  law,  it  is  said  (by  which  we  must  understand  those  who 
for  the  time  are  the  interpreters  of  it),  shall  never  make 
any  fiction  but  for  necessity,  and  in  avoidance  of  a  mischief 
((Poke's  Rep.  iii.  30).  Tbu  is  as  mudi  as  to  say  that  those 
who  interpret  law  will,  in  order  to  avoid  a  special  hard- 
ship, or  remove  some  unexpected  difficulty  not  provided  for 
by  the  law,  resort  to  a  fiction,  that  is,  they  will  imac;iue 
something  to  be  which  is  not  It  is  said  that  such  fiction* 
have  always  a  good  end  in  view,  that  is,  an  end  considered 
good  by  those  who  make  or  maintain  the  fictions.  It  was 
wisely  said,  that  fictions  of  law  must  not  be  of  a  thing  im- 
possible: but  the  reason  is  rather  curious;  'for  the  law 
imitates  nature.*  If  we  object  to  the  soundness  of  the  rea- 
son in  the  instance  last  mentioned,  we  cannot  but  approva 
ti  die  following  rule  as  to  ficmmt^that  a  man  could  nefn 
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oe  Aulgacl  lo  the  penalty  of  a  statute  by  a  fiction  of  law. 
The  Utw,  it  was  said,  would  also  make  fictions  in  order  to 
avoid  absurdity ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  said  in 
earnest 

Blackstone  sbowB  (iii.  43)  hy  what  manner  of  fiction  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  originally  held  pleas  of  all  personal 
actions — *  It  being  snrmtwd  that  the  uefendant  is  arrested 
for  a  supposed  trespass,  which  he  never  has  in  reality  com- 
mitted ;  and  bein^  thus  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of 
the  coiut,  the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  a^inst  him 
for  any  other  personal  injury:  vnich  surmise,  ofbeit^  in 
the  marshal's  custody,  the  defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to 
dispute.'  Such  liberty  of  disputing  the  fiction  vould  dearly 
spoil  the  whole  business,  and  was  therefore  as  necessarily 
disallowed  as  the  fiction  was  allowed.  Of  the  same  kind  is 
the  fiction  mentioned  by  Blackstone  (iii.  107),  by  which  a 
contract  made  at  sea  is  feigned  to  be  made  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  or  other  inland  place,  in  order  to  draw  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  suit  from  the  courts  of  Admiralty  to  those  of 
Westminster  Hall.  *  Such  fictions,'  as  Blackstone  remarks, 
'are  adopted  and  encouraged  in  the  Roman  law:  a  son 
killed  in  battle  is  supposed  to  live  for  ever  for  the  benefit  of 
his  parents ;  and  by  the  fiction  of  poatliminium  and  the 
lex  Cornelia,  captives,  when  freed  from  bondan.  were  held 
to  have  never  been  prisoners;  uid  such  as  died  in  captiviQr 
were  supposed  to  have  died  in  their  own  country.' 

Fiotims  in  law,  though  often  ridiculous  enough,  have 
nenenlly  had  their  origin  in  some  defect  in  the  existing 
laws  or  ronrse  of  procraure,  and  have  pointed  out  in  what 
respaots  the  judges  or  interpreters  of  law,  and,  as  we  may 
suroose,  general  opinion  also,  under  the  influence  of  which 
judges  must  to  some  extent  be,  have  felt  that  change  was 
necessary.  Many  fictions,  so  far  from  being  injurious, 
have  been  beneficial ;  but  it  must  be  remarkra  tlut  they 
are  the  indications  of  a  rude  state  of  social  organization, 
and  must  gradually  disappear  with  the  improvement  of  the 
institutions  of  society ;  for  their  existence  supposes  a  defect 
which  it  is,  the  business  of  IcnislatioD  to  remedy. 

-FICUS,  a  large  genus  of  Urticaceous  plants  having  the 
flowers,  both  males  and  females^  mixed  inoiserimiiiBtely  on 
the  inside  of  a  fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  so  concave  tlut 
its  edges  are  drawn  together  into  a  narrow  <^ning.  This 
ia  illustrated  by  the  common  eatable  fl^  the  receptacle  of 
Fieus  Carica,  which,  although  resembling  a  ftnit  as  simple 
as  I  gooseberry,  is  in  Aict  a  coUection  of  a  lai^  number  of 
minute  unisexual  flowers  growing  to  a  succulent  base ;  at 
its  apnc  will  be  found  the  narrow  opening  where  the  edges 
of  the  receptacle  are  drawn  ti^tber.  ana  when  its  interior 
is  laid  bare,  the  flowers  are  seen  closely  packed  all  ov«  its 
surfiuse,  divided  from  each  other  by  soft  colourless  bristle- 
like  Insets  or  scales.  What  are  called  the  seeds  in  the  ripe 
fig  are  the  pericarps,  each  of  which  contains  a  single  seed, 
loe  oalyx  is  variable  in  the  number  of  its  s^fments,  some- 
times uving  only  3,  sometimes  7  or  8.  The  stamens  arp 
solitaiy  in  many  spedes,  3  in  others,  and  d  in  some.  The 
pista  consists  of  a  single  ovwsj  terminated  by  an  awl-sfaaped 
styli^  ending  in  a  two-lobed  stigma. 

The  number  of  species  of  Fious  is  very  considerable,  po-- 
haiM  as  great  as  that  of  an^  arborescent  genus.  They  are 
all  either  tropical  or  inhabitants  of  warm  countries.  Some 
are  small  plants  creeping  upon  the  surfoee  of  rocks  and 
walls,  or  dinging  to  the  trunks  of  trees  like  ivy ;  others  are 
among  the  largest  trees  of  the  forest  All  travellers  in  the 
woods  of  South  America  speak  of  the  noble  aspect  of  the  fig 
trees  (meaning  species  of  Ficus  not  of  the  cmtivated  sort), 
of  thor  gigantic  dimensions,  and  of  the  thick  delightAil 
shade  oast  by  their  leaQr  heads.  They  are  especially  remark- 
able Air  throwing  out  roots  from  their  branches,  which, 
after  they  have  reaehed  the  ground  and  established  them- 
selves thtfe,  iucnase  tapidy  in  diameter,  produce  other 
oranches,  and  thus  eontribute  to  nctend  an  individual  over 
a  considerable  space  of  ground.  Frazer  speaks  thus  of  what 
be  saw  of  their  habits  in  the  forests  at  Moreton  Bay  in  New 
Holland : — '  I  cbserved  several  species  of  Ficus  upwards 
of  1)0  feet  high,  enclosing  immense  iron-bark  trees,  on 
wb'ch  originally  the  seeds  of  these  fig  trees  had  been 
deposited  by  birds.  Here  they  had  immediately  vegetated, 
and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and  rapacious  roots,  which 
adhering  dose  to  the  bark  of  the  iron  tree  bad  followed  the 
eewfse  of  its  stem  downwards  to  the  earth,  where,  once 
amvad*  tfaeviwogress  of  growth  is  truly  astonishing.  The 
of  OieFfana  dm  increase  rapidly  in  number,  envefam 
W*  Sini-Ml^  and  send  ott  Ht  thy  same  time  sooh  gigaiUie 


branches,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  origiiMX  tree,  at 
a  height  of  70  or  8U  feet,  peeping  through  lie  ft^  as  if 
itself  were  the  parasite  on  the  r^  intruder.  In  the  Bingular 
angles  or  walls,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  are  formed 
by  the  roots  of  these  trees,  and  of  which  I  observed  maay 
16  feet  h^h,  their  is  room  enough  to  dine  half  a  docen 
persons.  The  fruit  is  eagerly  sought  by  Regent  birds  (S^n- 
culu»  dtryaoeej^udut),  blue  pigeons,  and  swamp  pheasants 
iCuculut  Phtmanu*),  and  the  spreading  and  massy  boughs 
support  a  number  snpoh  parasitical  plants.*  SinawarA 
assures  us  CUeber  den  Cluvakter  der  Vegetahoo  anf  den 
Inseln  des  Tndisohen  Ardiipels*)  that  he  observed  on  the 
island  of  Semao  a  large  wood  whose  trunks  all  proceeded 
from  one  single  stem  of  a  Ficus  Benjamina,  all  united  with 
each  other  by  their  branches  though  the  trunks  were  dis- 
tinct. The  well-known  Ficus  Indies,  or  Banyan  Tree,  is 
another  instance  of  this  peculiar  habit 

The  species  abound  in  a  milky  juice  containing  caout- 
chouc and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  of 
this  substance  comes  fh>m  Java  is  exclusively  iwoeured  by 
tapping  different  species  of  Ficus.  The  best  known  on  tM 
continent  of  India  is  yielded  by  Ficus  elastica. 

Although  tbe  fruit  of  Ficus  carica  and  some  others  is 
eatable,  yet  the  whoto  genus  abounds  in  an  acrid,  highly 
danguous  principle  diffined  uooi^  the  milky  •eezetuxi. 
This  is  perceptible  even  in  the  eommon  fig,  whose  milk 
produces  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tmgue  end  throat; 
but  when  the  fVuit  of  that  speeies  is  ripe,  the  acridi^  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  chemicdl  elements  entering  into  new  com- 
binations. In  some  spedes  it  is  so  concentrated  that  th^ 
are  among  the  most  virulent  of  poisons.  Fictu  ioxiearia.  a 
Sumatra  species,  and  F.  damotta,  from  Tanjore,  derive  their 
names  from  this  circumstance,  in  which  many  more  equallv 
partidpate. 

For  an  account  of  the  Ficu»  eariea  see  Fi« ;  of  a  few 
othen,  remarkable  fat  Uwir  interest,  we  dwU  gtm  a  bnef 

account 

1.  Fieut  Indiea,  the  Banyan  Tree,  is  a  native  of  most  parts 
of  India,  both  on  the  islands  and  the  main  land.  Roxbu^h 
states  that  it  is  found  in  its  greatest  perfiMtion  and  beanty 
about  the  villages  on  the  shuts  of  the  Circar  monntainf. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  heart-shaped,  three-ribbed,  and  attire;  ** 
when  youi^.  downy  on  both  tudes ;  when  old,  much  smoodur ; 
they  are  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  firar 
brwd ;  at  tbe  top  of  the  leafitalk  on  the  undenide  is  a 
broad,  smooth,  greasy-looking  gland.  Hie  figs  when  ripe 
grow  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  downy,  and 
about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  middle-sized  red  cfaerty.  Hw 
wood  is  li^t,  white,  pcoous,  and  of  no  value.  Brahmins 
use  the  leaves  as  plates  to  eat  off ;  birdlime  is  manufoe- 
tured  from  the  tenaciouk  milky  juice.  If  the  seeds  dnip  ia 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  Tree  (BoroMtus  JUbdh- 
fonrnt),  the  roots  grow  downwards,  erabrmdng  the  trunk 
in  tbdr  descent ;  by  degrees  they  envelop  every  part  ex- 
cept the  top,  whence  in  very  old  specimens  the  leaves  and 
hfMd  of  the  Palmyra  are  seen  emerging  from  the  tnmkflf 
the  Banyan  Tkee  as  if  they  grew  from  it  The  Hindoos  le- 
gard  suut  eases  with  revorenoe,  and  oall  them  a  holy  niar> 
riaee  instituted  by  Providence.  The  Banyan  T^ree.  ooveriu 
with  its  trunks  a  sufficient  qnoe  to  ahdter  a  regiment  a 
cavdry.  and  used  as  a  nataral  canopy  fbr  greet  p^ilie 
meetings,  has  been  so  often  described  by  writen  on  India  tt 
to  have  become  fomiliar  to  the  reader.  The  branches  spiead  ' 
to  a  great  extent,  dropping  their  roots  here  and  there,  which 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground  rapidly  increase  in  size 
till  they  become  as  large  as  and  similar  to  the  parent  trunk.  ' 
by  which  means  tbe  quanti^  of  ground  they  cover  is  almost 
incredible.  Roxburf^  says  that  ne  has  seen  such  trees  foil 
five  hundred  yards  rouivl  the  cireumforence  of  the  brandies, 
and  a  hundred  Ibet  high,  the  ptindpal  trunk  bmnif  mote  . 
than  twen^-flve  ftet  to  the  branches  ai^  eicht  or  Bioe  fort  | 
in  diamrter.  An  excellent  aeeount  of  sum  a  tree  win  be 
fbnnd  in  the  Oriental  Annual  tat  1634;  and  a  graphic  | 
description  of  the  mode  of  growth  in  Rumf' s  *  Herbarium  I 
Amboinense,*  voL  iii.,  p.  126.  See  also' Asiatic  Reae&rcbe^' 
iv.  310.  It  is  called  Vuta  in  Sanscrit,  Bur  or  Bat  in  Bm- 
gfilt,  Bagha  in  Cingalese. 

2.  Ficut  elasUca,  the  Indian  Caoutchouc  tree^  is  now  a 
common  tree  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country.  It  has  large 
shining,  oval,  pointed,  thick  leaves,  small  axillary  uneat- 
able fruits  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  long  pink  or  red  ter- 
minal buds  composed  of  the  atipi^jDoUfd,t^^  TUi 
spedes  inhabits  tbe  ^mm-^Mf^Wl^^SnMama^ 
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vhicfa  bound  the  provinoe  of  Silhet  od  tbe  iiortli« 'whue  it 
erowa  to  the  size  of  a  European  sycamore,  aud  u  called 
Kasmeer,  It  is  phiefly  found  in  the  chasms  of  rocks  and 
over  the  decUvitiea  of  mountains  among  decomposed  rocks 
and  vegetable  matter-  It  produces  when  vrounded  a  great 
abundance  of  milk,  which  yields  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  caoutchouc.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity ;  a  tree 
is  deaoribed  u  being  twen^-6ve  feet  nigh,  with  the  trunk 
a  foot  in  diameter  when  only  four  years  old.  The  juice  of 
this  valuable  plant  is  used  by  tbe  natives  of  Silhet  to  smear 
over  the  inside  of  baskets  constructed  of  split  rattan,  which 
are  thus  lendered  water-tight  Old  trees  yield  a  richer 
juice  than  young  ones.  The  milk  is  extracted  by  incisions 
made  across  the  bark  down  to  tbe  wood,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  foot  fVom  each  other  all  round  the  tnmk  or  branch 
np  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  higher  the  more  abundant 
is  the  fluid  said  to  be.  After  one  operation  the  tree  requires 
a  fortnight's  rest,  when  it  may  be  again  repeated.  When 
the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air  i*  separates  spontaneously 
into  a  firm  elastic  substance,  and  a  fetid  wney-coloured 
liquid.  Fifty  ounces  of  pure  milky  juice  taken  from  the 
trees  in  August  yielded  exactly  15^  ounces  of  clean  washed 
caontchouc  This  subtance  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities.  It  is  perfectly  soluble 
in  the  essential  oil  of  Cajeput    (Roid}.,  Ft.  Ind.  iii.  545.) 

3.  Reus  r^giosa,  the  Pippul  I^ee,  is  a  large  tree  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  India,  especially  near  houses,  where  it  is 
planted  for  toe  sake  of  its  extensive  dark  grateful  shade. 
It  is  held  in  superstitious  veneration  by  the  Hindoos, 
because  their  deity  Vishnoo  is  fabled  to  have  been  bom 
under  its  branches.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  long, 
pointed,  wavy  at  the  edge,  not  unlike  thode  of  some  poplars ; 
and  as  the  footstalks  are  long  and  slender,  the  leaves  ac- 
tually tremble  in  the  air  like  those  of  the  aspen  tree  (Popu- 
lug  tremula).  Silk-worms  prefer  the  leaves  next  to  thwe 
of  the  mulberry.  The  leaves  are  used  for  tanning  leather 
by  the  Arabs,  who  call  the  tree  Mud&h  or  Vud&h,  and  also 
Uadi  Zebid.  See  Asiatic  Seseart^t^  iv.  309,  for  further 
information  concerning  this. 

4.  Fbntt  SuoontortM,  the  sycomore  fig,  U  a  large  tree  found 
in  Egypt,  where  it  is  planted  extensively  by  the  load-side, 
near  villages,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  sake  of  the 
shelter  of  its  very  widely-spreading  branches.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Djummeiz.  Forskahl  states  that  its  head  is  often 
forty  yards  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate, 
repand,  or  somewhat  angular,  rather  blunt,  nearly  smooth, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The  figs  are  not  produced  upon 
the  young  branches,  but  in  clustered  racemes  upon  the 
trunk  and  the  old  limbs.  They  are  sweet  and  delicate,  and 
eaten  by  the  Egyptians.  The  timber  appears  to  be  of  little 
value,  for  Forskahl  excludes  it  horn  the  lists  of  carpenters' 
wood,  and  places  it  among  the  trees  which  are  used  for  flre-^ 
wood.  It  can  hardly  therefore  have  ftinushed  the  wood  of 
which  mummy-cases  were  made,  as  has  been  supposed. 
Ptofessor  Don.  with  greater  reason,  comectures  that  they 
were  made  fkiem  the  timber  of  Cordia  Hyxa.  When  old 
this  tree  becomes  very  gnarled  and  broken,  as  is  shown  in 
a  plate  in  Salt's  '  Abyssmia,'  where  it  is  figured  under  the 
name  of  Daroo  tree,  but  it  is  so  bare  of  foliage  as  to  be  hardly 
a  picturesque  object. 

FIDDLE.  [ViOLiif.} 

FIDEI  COMMISS.  According  to  &ermau  civil  law, 
the  fidei  commiss  is  intimately  connected  with  the  law  of 
inheritance  among  the  nobility,  being  ^e  regulation  ac- 
cording to  which  Uie  whole  or  part  of  a  family  property  is 
enjoyed  by  a  certain  member  of  the  family,  on  the  condition 
of  leaving  it  unimpaired  to  the  person  pointed  out  by  the 
particular  flunily  arrangement ;  either  to  tne  first-bom  male, 
when  it  is  called  majorat,  or  to  the  last-bom  male,  when  it 
is  called  minorat,  or  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  fomily 
without  rwaid  to  direct  descent,  when  it  is  called  temorat. 
ISke  the  English  law  of  entail,  the  object  of  this  institution 
ia  to  render  the  fkmily  property  inalienable ;  it  may  however 
be  mortgaged,  but  this  is  merely  a  temporary  sequestration 
of  the  revenues  which  are  applied  to  cancelling  the  debt  In 
modern  times,  this  institution,  like  many  others,  has  been 
abolished  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  partly  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  tbe  French  law,  as  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
partly  by  the  amalgamation  of  tbe  former  German  civil  law 
with  the  Code  Napoleon,  as  in  Bavaria.  In  the  north  of 
Germany,  however,  where  the  antient  Saxon  law  was  pre- 
valoD^  a*  in  Hanovra.  Saxony,  and  other  countries,  it  baa 
been  maintained,  and  is  still  in  force. 


FIDEIC30HUISSUU,  in  the  Roman  law,  is  something 
given  by  will  or  codicil,  not  directly  to  the  person  benefi- 
cially interested  in  it  but  to  some  other  person,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  will  transfer  it  to  tbe  party  for  viliom  it  was 
mtended.  The  person  thus  intrusted  was  called  Hexes  Fi- 
dueiarins ;  and  the  person  fw  whom  it  was  intended  Heres 
FideioommisBarius.  It  was  neoassary  that  an  heir  (Aervt 
in  the  Roman  sense)  should  be  named,  or  no  propn^ 
could  Iw  transmitted  to  die  FUeiounmissarins.  (Graius, 
ii.,  248,  8cc)  Originally  it  entizdy  depoidsd  on  the  good 
&ith  of  the  trustee  (flduoiaiius)  whether  he  performed  the 
will  of  the  testator  or  not 

The  or^n  of  these  fideioommissa  pzobaUy  was  in  a  de- 
sire to  evade  the  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law ;  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Q.  P,  Rufus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2,  9).  who  being 
an  exile  was  incapacitated  from  taking  a  gift  under  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  yet  could  claim  it  from  his  mother, 
to  whom  it  had  been  given  in  trust  for  him.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  the  rights  of  the  fideicommissarius  became  le- 
gally established  by  the  emperor  giving  the  consuls  juris* 
diction  in  such  matters.  Afterwards  pretors  were  ex- 
pressly appointed,  under  the  name  of  inwtotes  fldeicom- 
missarii,  to  take  cognisance  of  sudi  trusts,  but  the  oonsiiU 
still  retained  their  jurisdiction  also.  In  tbe  provinces  the 
governors  (prosides)  took  coguizance  of  fldeicommissa. 
(Ulpian,  Fi-ag.  25,  12.)  Fideicommissa,  or  trusts  of  specific 
thin^  became  gradually  assimilated  as  to  their  qualities 
and  incidents  to  legacies :  the  following  remarks  apply  to 
fideicommissa,  where  the  whole  inheritance  (heremtss  in 
the  Roman  sense),  or  a  determinate  part;  was  given  to  a 
trustee  in  trust 

By  the  old  Roman  law  the  /teres,  on  taking  possession  of 
tbe  testator's  proper^,  became  liable  to  all  his  debts  and  ob- 
ligations, and  consequently  those  who  only  took  the  prop^ly 
as  trustees  (Jieredes  Jidudarii)  often  renised  to  encumber 
themselves  with  a  burden  flrom  which  they  could  derive  na 
advantage,  and  might  sustain  great  less.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience^  it  was  enacted  by  the  Senatusoonsultum 
Trebellianum,  passed  in  the  time  d  NerOk  that  when  the 
trustee  had  given  up  the  property  to  the  fideicommissarius 
(cestui  que  trust  of  the  English  law),  all  right  of  actions 
by  or  against  the  trustee,  in  respect  of  the  property,  shoulb 
be  transferred  to  the  cestui  que  trust 

If  the  trustee  refused  to  accept  the  inheritance,  the 
pretor,  on  the  petition  of  the  cestui  que  trust  could  compel 
him  under  the  Senatusconsultum  Pegasianum,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  to  accep*  and  to  transfer  the  pro- 

Ssrty  to  his  cestui  que  trust,  who  took  it  with  all  its  bur- 
ens.   No  particular  form  was  requisite  in  order  to  e&et 
this  transfer. 

the  Senatusconsultum  Trebellianum,  if  the  heres  was 
required  to  transfer  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
heritance to  the  ce^  que  trust,  tbe  two  parties  were  liable 
to  all  suits  and  burdens  in  respect  of  the  property  accOTding 
to  their  several  shares.  If  he  was  required  to  tiwsfer  more 
than  three-fourths  or  the  whole,  the  S.  Pegasianum  allowed 
him  to  retain  one-fourth,  as  the  Falcidian  law  did  in  the 
case  of  l^acies.  If  the  heres  let  himself  be  compelled  to 
accept  the  trust  under  the  S.  Pegasianum,  he  lost  his  one- 
fourth.   (Dig.  xxxvi.  Tit.  1  ;  Ad.  S.  C.  Trebellianum.) 

The  cestui  que  trust  was  himself  sometimes  only  a 
trustee  for  others,  and  in  this  case  never  had  the  benefit  of 
the  one-fourth :  ^e  same  was  the  case  if  a  legatee  had  to 
transfer  a  legacy  to  another. 

FIEF.     [FKUnAL  SYSTBM.j 

FIEU)  OF  VIEW.  [TaLBscoPB.] 

FIELDFARE.  [Msbulidji.] 

FIELD  MARSHAL,  a  mititaiy  dignitv  confened  on 
such  commanders  of  armies  as  are  di^nguished  by  their 
high  personal  rank  or  supuior  talents. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  term  marshal  is  derived 
firom  Mortis  Seneschallut,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
came  from  the  Saxon  words  mar,  or  marach,  a  horse,  and 
scalck,  a  servant ;  and  it  appears  to  have  designated  the 
person  who  had  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of  horaes  in 
the  royal  stables.  In  the  Teutonic  laws  such  a  persoi  is 
called  maris  calcuSt  and  the  fine  for  his  murder  is  partiett- 
larW  specified. 

The  earl-marshal  of  England  had  originally  the  chief 
command  of  the  army ;  and  history  rectmls  tl^names  of 
two  noblemen,  De  Montmorency  and  Fitzosboriie,  on  whom 
Cm  title  was  conferred  hv  William  th*  fVtf^queror.       ^  f  > 


Cm  title  was  conferred  by  William  the  . 
The  office  was  by  Henxyl^'^aAiktf 
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Ainiily  of  the  duke  of  T9orfolk ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  had 
before  that  time  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  military 
service  ;  for  from  the  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family,' 
wo  learn  that  while  another  person  held  the  post  of  earl- 
morshal,  Sir  Robert  Willougbby  Lord  Brooke  wqs  appointed 
by  Heniy  VII.  to  be  marshal  of  the  army. 

Tbe  title  of  Mar£ehal  de  France  aj^ean  to  have  become 
a  mflitary  dignity  in  that  country  in  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus ;  and,  aooording  to  Pire  Daniel,  tbe  first  person 
«bo  held  It  was  Henry  Clement,  the  commander  of  the 
Frent^  army  at  the  conquest  of  Anjou  in  1204.  Originally 
tbere  was  but  one  Marichal  de  France,  but,  in  1270.  when 
the  king,  Saint  Louis,  went  on  his  expedition  to  Africa,  a 
second  was  appointed.  Francis  L  added  a  third;  and  the 
Bimber  has  smce  been  greatly  increased. 

The  martchaux  de  camp,  in  the  old  French  service,  were 
charged  with  the  duty  or  arranging  the  encampment  and 
woviding  subsistence  for  tbe  troops;  and  in  action  they 
nad  the  command  of  the  wings  or  of  the  reserve  of  an  army 
under  the  general-in-chief.  From  the  title  borne  by  this 
class  of  general  officers  is  dnived  that  of  Md-marschall  in 
the  Gferman  armies ;  and  from  the  latter  title  has  arisen 
that  which  corresnnidi  to  it  in  the  British  s^ice. 

The  number  of  British  field-marshals  is  at  present  four 
— the  dukes  of  Wellington  and  Cambridge,  and  the  kings 
of  Belgium  and  Hanover. 

FIBLDINO,  HENRY,  bom  April  22.  1707,  was  the 
son  of  General  Edmund  Fielding,  a  descendant  of  the  earls 
of  Denbi(^.  He  was  nearly  connected  with  the  ducal 
femily  of  Kingston,  and  thereby  with  Lady  H.  W.  Mon- 
tagu. Being  designed  for  the  bar,  be  was  removed  from 
Eton  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  with  application  ;  but  owine  to  the  limited  nature 
of  his  finances,  he  was  compellea  to  return  to  London, 
where  he  plunged  into  all  the  dissipation  of  the  metropolis. 
His  first  resource  as  a  means  of  support  was  writing  for 
the  stage;  and  between  1727  and  1736  he  produced  eighteen 
oomediea  and  ftrcei,  none  (tf  which  are  now  known  or  read, 
witik  the  exception  of  two  ot  three.  This  want  of  success 
may  be  attrilmtad  in  part  to  the  careless  haste  with  which 
he  appears  to  have  written ;  bat  it  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
from  the  numerous  instances  of  ftiilure  on  record,  that  ^ere 
is  something  in  the  qualities  of  a  good  novelist  which  render 
it  almost  impossible  fiir  him  to  become  an  admired  play- 
wrwht 

About  the  year  1736  Fielding  married.  His  wife's  por- 
tion and  a  small  estate,  inherited,  as  is  supposed,  from  his 
mother,  enabled  him  to  retire  from  London ;  but  his  habi- 
tual extravagance  again  brought  him  into  difficulties,  and 
after  three  years  he  became  a  student  at  the  Temple,  with 
he  view  of  retrieving  his  fortune  at  the  bar.  At  tbe  usual 
-  ime  he  was  called ;  hut  gout,  the  consequence  of  his  early 
dissipation,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  practise  witli 
regularity  Hufficient  to  insure  success.  During  the  interval 
which  preceded  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  supported  his  fhmily 
by  pamphlets  and  essays  on  the  passing  occurrences  of  the 
day ;  and  at  this  time  two  events  happened  which  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  whole  of  his  remaining  career:  tlie  death 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  Richardson's  novel  of '  Pamela,*  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  enter  upon  an  employment  which  he 
fbund  preferable  to  the  study  of  law.  He  now  wrote  what 
professed  to  be  the  counterpart  of '  Pamela,'  the  history  of 
her  brother,  *  Joseph  Andrews,*  who  undergoes  a  variety  of 
trials  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  which  make  Pamela's  career 
so  interesting.  Tbe  whole  book  is  intended  as  a  satire  on 
'Pamela;'  but  the  author  visibly  warms  with  his  subject, 
and  draws  characters  which  perhaps  none  but  he  could  have 
drawn  in  any  case,  and  not  even  he  himself  had  he  kept 
hisprimary  ol^eet  distinctly  in  view. 

llie  character  of  Parson  Adams  has  been  applauded  and 
appreciated  so  often  that  it  would  be  vain  to  say  anything 
in  Its  praise  ;  Nichols  ('  Literary  Anecdotes,'  iii.,  371) 
informs  us,  that  it  was  taken  from  a  clergyman  named 
Young,'and  indeed  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  so  pecu- 
liar a  character  should  have  been  the  work  of  imagination, 
for  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so  difficult  for  a  novelist  as  to 
draw  singularity  without  allowing  it  to  lapse  into  improba- 
bility and  extravagance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  qf 
PteiaiTtg^p.  95,  96,)  that  Richardson  took  mean  and  petty 
methods  of^ revenging  himself  upon  his  successfiil  satirist, 
by  dapreciating  him  before  members  of  his  own  &mily,  and 
^MOMnouxinfc  to  diminish  bit  xeputation  as  u  sutbor. 


Fielding  however  did  not  make  rewiaaU,  but  conlentei 
himself  with  noticing  Clai  issa  in  a  favourable  manner,  b 
a  publication  which  he  at  that  time  conducted,  called  *  TIm 
Jacobite  Journal.' 

After  tbe  publication  of  *  Joae^  Andrews,'  Ficldine 
wrote  another  play,  *  The  Wedding  Day/  and  a  traet  called 
*  The  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next,*  wludi  vers 
followed  by  '  Jonathan  Wild.**  The  Rebellion  vi  MAi  in- 
duced Fielding  to  take  the  direction  of  a  paper  called  'The 
Jacobite  Journal,'  directed  against  the  party  known  by  that 
name,  and  in  support  of  the  Hanoverian  sucoession.  This, 
with  other  publ  ications  of  the  same  kind,  at  last  obtained  him 
a  small  pension  and  the  place  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Middlesex  and  Westminster,  which  he  is  said  to  have  owed 
to  the  infiuence  of  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Horace  Walpole,  with  his  usual  mixture  of  foppen'  and 
snappishness,  gives  a  very  unlavourable  account  of  Fwlding'i 
habits  at  this  period,  but  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  proved 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  usual  iniquity  of  the  so-called  trad- 
ing justices,  one  of  whom  he  describes  so  fbrciblj  in  *  Ame- 
lia* under  the  name  of  *  Justice  Thrasher.* 

Amidst  the  laborious  duties  of  a  magistrate  and  pam 

Shleteer,  fiir  Holding  was  both  at  once,  he  contrived  to  pm- 
uce  *  Tom  Jones,*  a  novel  which  for  graphic  deseriptKio. 
originality  of  characters,  and  interest  of  the  tale,  has  been 
and  ever  will  be  held  in  the  very  highest  admiration.  The 
publication  of  *  Tom  Jones*  was  followed  by  some  works  oa 
Poor  Laws,  in  one  of  which,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scoti, 
he  appears  to  have  struck  out  a  scheme  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple with  that  which  is  now  adopted.  He  also  wroie  a 
Chaise  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  and  some  La* 
Tracte. 

'Amelia'  was  Fielding's  last  important  work.  It  vu 
published  in  1751,  soon  after  wfaicn  time  he  was  attacked 
hydropsy,  jaundice,  and  asthma,  and  when  all  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  the  last  remedy  of  self-banishment  ns 
woposed  by  his  physicians.  He  left  England  fbr  Lisboa 
June  26, 1754,  and  died  there  in  October^  the  same  tmt, 
aged  47,  leaving  a  widow  ud  four  children. 

Fielding  has  been  styled,  vith  perfect  justice,  the  &tha 
of  the  English  novel.  Sir  W.  Scott  observes  that  Riefaud- 
son  by  no  means  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  trammds 
of  the  French  romance.  His  characters  have  a  strong  touch 
of  the  impossible  virtue  and  improbable  heroism  of  that 
class  of  writing;  and  the  length  of '  Sir  Charles  Grandison' 
bears  no  smair  resemblance  to  '  Le  Grand  Cyrus.'  Bui  ir 
Fielding's  works  we  find  the  most  perfect  delineations  of 
individual  character— Squire  Western,  Tom  Jones  himselt 
Allworthy,  and  perhaps  above  all,  Amelia  and  Mr.  Abtahsm 
Adams,  are  portraits  which  proclaim  their  own  truth. 
Every  reader  of  Fielding  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
deficiency  of  individuality  in  his  heroines.  This  arose,  we 
believe,  not  so  much  from  want  of  power  in  the  ailist,  as 
from  the  low  state  of  feeling  then  prevalent  with  respect 
women,  which  placed  them,  while  unmarried,  in  the  light 
of  a  plaything ;  and  when  married,  in  that  <iS  an  upper 
servant,  or  at  most  an  humble  companion.  Such  cur 
author  describes  Hra.  Western  to  have  been ;  and  whiie 
this  state  of  manners  continued,  it  was  impossible  fi>r  an> 
writer  professing  to  give  a  true  picturo  of  the  timers,  lo 
attempt  to  invest  his  heroines  with  such  mental  attrBrtuDs 
as  are  possessed  by  tbe  female  characters  of  modem  novels. 
His  waiting-maids  and  landladies  are  full  of  lifeandeDeri^. 
which  makes  it  still  more  improbable  that  his  eenius 
should  not  have  been  adequate  lo  portray  women  of  highor 
station. 

Opinions  have  been  mudi  divided  as  to  the  leadency  vt 
I'leiaing's  works.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  pnnooacin^ 
it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  moral,  and  decidedly  more  »  than 
that  of  Richardson's.  It  is  true  that  scenes  of  extreme  in- 
delicacy occur,  often  very  unnecessarily,  hut  the  nsnners  of 
tbe  time  admitted  allusions  and  even  expresaoostt  which 
we  should  now  feel  the  greatest  disgust.  Squire  Western 
addresses  his  daughter  in  terms  and  on  sutgects  which 
would  shock  the  ear  of  a  modem  waiting-maid,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  mistress;  and  this  under  circumstaDces  viiere 
no  very  grave  annoyance  was  intended:  butinspiieof  all 
this  coarseness  there  runs  through  all  Fielding's  works  an 
honest  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong,  with  no  stlempl  tu 

•  NichoU  ('  Lltonry  Ahw^oIm.*  toI.  W.  p.  396.)  auoMi  tW  •  i»Mit«« 
wnd'pi««ded'Jo»oph  AndMWfc'  Chalawf*  enaamUi  tf—lM"*™*^ 
worka, '  produced  befun  hU  mlaa haA attaiaed  iuSUI 
tnm  Sit  VtXtn  Seott,  to  »Wft^W!W¥.»tihj<f »« ^ 
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ralUate  bad  ftctions  by  specious  phrases.  The  character  of 
Tom  Jones  seems  to  us  not  to  have  met  vith  a  &ir  share 
of  praise.  His  generosity  and  nobleness  of  nature  are,  it  is 
true,  partially  oltecured  by  connexions  of  a  degrading  kind 
into  which  be  so  often  &lls ;  but  however  mucE  he  may  fkil 
of  perfection,  he  cannot  be  called  depraved.  His  love  Ibr 
Sophia  is  an  affection  of  a  kind  which  uo  thoroughly  bad 
heart  could  entertain.  He  has  all  the  materials  Ot  a  fine 
oharactw,  and  therefim  then  is  no  poetical  injustice  in 
marrying  him  to  Swhia,  and  tberety  putting  aim  in  a 
^tufttion  to  redeem  himself  from  the  fbily  wL  vice  into 
vhich  he  has  been  thrown. 

'  Amdia,*  the  author's  last  impc^nt  work*  bean  the 
stamp  of  declining  powers,  with  an  appreciation  of  female 
character  perhaps  more  delicate  than  we  find  in  '  Tom 
Jones.*  or  '  Joseph  Andrews.'  Booth  and  Amelia  are  said 
to  have  been  portraits  of  Fieldii^  and  his  second  wife ;  and 
*  if  he  put  her  patience,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  tests  of 
the  same  kind,  he  has,  in  some  degree,  repaid  her  by  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  her  ftoniniae  delicacy  and  pure 
tenderness.'   (Scott's  Life  qf  PieUUrig.) 

In  summing  up  our  opinion  of  Fielding's  works,  we 
should  say  that  the  chief  &ult  is  a  want  of  unity  in  the 
plots.  A  novel  is  not  a  professed  record  of  all  which 
n^pens  to  any  two  people  during  a  ewtaiu  number  of 
ears.  To  make  it  pecfeet  it  requires  extraordinary  com- 
inaticHW  tending  to  a  certain  end — the  happineas  or  misery 
of  the  parties  concerned.  We  do  not  rqeet.  these  as  impro- 
bable, but  acknowledge  them  as  constituting  an  integral 
element  ot  the  work.  But  we  are  not  satisflea  by  a  succes- 
sion of  petty  annoyances  and  pleasures  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conclusion  of  the  tele.  These  rather  ^turb 
than  interest  our  attention,  and  we  would  prefer  being  with- 
out them.  But  this  is  a  minor  feult,  and  very  little  seen 
in  '  Tom  Jones,*  the  author's  best  work,  while  we  have,  to 
counterbatauce  its  truth  and  origioalify  of  delineation,  skill 
in  language,  considerable  dramatic  power,  and  brilliancy 
of  wit  which  has  never  been  surpasseo.  (Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
Li/e  FUlding ;  Nichols*  Literary  Anecdote*,  vol.  iii. ; 
Chalmers'  Biorraph.  Diet. ;  and  Fielding's  Works.) 

FI'ERI  FA'CIAS.  a  judicial  writ  of  owontioD  issued  on 
a  judgmeiit  obtained  in  a  persoial  action  in  the  king's 
courts.  It  is  directed  against  the  goods  a^  chattels  of  ue 
defendant,  and  is  called  a  writ  at  Jleri /aciat,  from  the  wnds 
in  it  whereby  the  sheriff  is  commanded  '  quod  fieri  fecias 
de  bonis,'  &c.,  that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  defendant  the  debt  or  sum  required.  [Gx- 
ucuTioN.]  It  lies  against  privileged  persons,  as  peers,  &c., 
as  well  as  other  persons,  and  also  against  executors  and 
administrators,  so  far  as  regards  the  goods  of  the  deceased. 

This  writ,  like  all  other  writs  of  execution,  being 
founded  upon  the  judgment,  must  strictly  conform  to,  and 
be  warranted  by,  the  terms  of  the  judgment,  or  it  Will  he 
void.  By  virtue  of  this  writ,  the  sheriff  may  sell  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  defendant  till  he  has  rused  raough  to 
satisfy  ^  judgment  and  costs,  as  well  of  the  suit  a«  of  the 
execution ;  and  also  to  satisfy  any  rent  due  to  the  landlord 
of  the  premises  where  the  goods  may  be  at  the  time  of  the 
taking,  not  exceeding  one  year's  rent  in  the  whole.  If  the 
goods  of  the  defendant  in  the  county  where  the  venue  was 
jaid  are  not  sufficient,  a  testatum  fieri  fecias  (as  it  is  called) 
may  be  sued  out.  which  is  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  any 
other  county  where  there  are  goods  of  the  defendant ;  and 
if  the  judgment  is  not  satisfied  by  the  sale  of  the  goods  of 
the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  may  have  a  capias  ad  satisfeci- 
endum  for  the  residue.  [Capias.] 

The  sheriff  is  not  justified  in  breaking  open  any  outer 
doors  to  execute  this  writ,  but.  having  peaceably  obtained 
entrance,  he  may  break  open  any  inner  door  belonging  to 
the  defendant  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  tiie  goods. 
The  clothes  which  the  defendant  actually  has  on  or  in 
wearing  cannot  be  taken,  and  royal  palaces  are  privileged 
against  the  sheriff^  intrusitm  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
upon  the  goods  of  a  resident  therein. 

FiHinerly  it  was  necessary  that  writs  of  execution  should 
bear  tpste  or  date,  and  be  retarnable  in  term  time;  but 
now,  by  Stat  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  67,  they  may  be 
tested,  that  is,  dated  on  the  day  when  issued,  whether  in 
term  time  or  vacation,  and  may  be  made  returnable  imme- 
diately after  the  execution  thereof. 

If  a  fieri  fecial  is  issued  against  a  clergyman,  and  the 
riwriff  returns  tliat  he  has  no  goods  upon  which  the 
ju^pnent  can  ba  levied,  but  thet  ttie  deftnduit  ia  a  be- 


nefloed  clerk  not  having  any  lay  fee,  the  plaintiff  may 
sue  out  a  '  fieri  feci  as  de  bonis  ecclesiasticts,'  which  is  di- 
rected to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  to  the  archbisnc^ 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  bishop's  see,  commanding  him 
to  make  of  the  ecclesiastical  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
fendant within  his  diocese  the  sum  therein  mentioned. 
It  is  tested  and  made  returnable  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  common  fieri  fecias,  and  is  executed  by  meaiis 
oi  a  sequesteation  issued  by  tha  registrar  of  the  diocese. 
[SaQVBSTBATiON.]   (3  BL  Com.  s  Axehbold,  K,  B.  Pract.) 

FIESCHI.  [DouA.] 

FIESOLE.  [GTwnuA;  Flouvck.] 

FIFE,  a  very  small  flute  with  never  more  than  one  her, 
and  seldom  that,  girii^  acute  pierdng  sounds,  and  nsed, 
tf^ther  with  the  side  drum,  for  milita^  purposes,  in  march- 
ing, &C.  It  is  an  octave  higher  than  Uie  fltite,  and  in  com- 
pass comprises  two  octaves.  Fifes  axe  of  three  sises,  named 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.  The  first  is  the  lowest ;  the 
last,  which  is  that  in  common  use,  is  the  highest 

FIFE  SHIRE  is  a  maritime  county  on  the  east  side  of 
Scotland,  comprising  the  peninsula  between  the  Frith  of 
Forth  on  the  south,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the 
Frith  of  Tay  on  the  north.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan.  It  lies 
between  96"  3*  and  fl6"  25'  N.  lat.  and  2*  30'  and  3^  W. 
long.  The  ontlihe  is  very  irregular.  The  ex'treme  length 
of  tlie  eonntjr  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  45 
miles.  The  area  eonfkins  504  square  miles,  or  322,5C 
acres,  of  Which  more  than  fenr-flfths  axe  arable  and  paibirci 
and  one>flfth  eonsisti  of  hills,  man,  moors,  roads,  and' 
woods. 

General  Appearanee  and  Soil.— The  county^,  when  viewed 
from  the  loftiest  summits,  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of 
mountains,  valleys,  and  plains.  One  of  the  two  h^hest  of 
the  Lomond  Hills  on  the  west  is  1 720  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  the  Largo  Law  on  the  east  is  1020  feet ;  and  the 
Norman  Law  on  the  north,  850  feet.  A  great  number  of 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  appear  in  the  midst  of 
old  plantations  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds;  and  the 
scenery,  on  a  closer  view,  exhibits  deep,  romantic,  and  weil 
wooded  glens.  Fifeshire  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  hest 
of  the  Scotch  counties.  It  is  well  cultivatedt  hae  an  unusual 
proportion  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  plantations,  and  its 
coast  is  thickly  studded  with  villages  and  towns. 

Pennant,  in  bis  'Tour  in  Scotland'  in  1772  (paitit 
p.  212),  remarks  that '  the  peninsula  of  Fife  is  so  populous 
that,  excepting  the  environs  of  London,  scarcdy  any  part  of 
South  Britain  can  vie  with  it  Fertile  in  soil,  abundant  in 
cattle,  happy  in  coUieries,  in  ironstone,  lime,  and  freestone ; 
blest  in  manuftcturea,  the  property  remarkably  well  divided, 
none  insultingly  powerful,  but  most  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
useftil  mediocrity.  The  number  of  towns  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  the  same  extent  of  coast,  since  from  Crail  in 
the  east  to  Cnlross  in  the  west,  about  40  miles,  they  appear 
to  form  one  oontinued  chain.* 

The  soil  is  of  various  kinds.  In  the  most  fertile  districts 
it  consists  principally  of  a  rich  loam :  in  the  poorer  tracts  it 
is  mostly  a  wet  clay,  resting  on  a  cold  bed  of  till.  A  level 
tract  of  deep,  rich,  and  very  fertQe  loam  extends  from  east 
to  west  along  the  whole  southern  side,  vaiying  in  width 
from  three  miles  to  one  mite  Smm  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Fu'th.  It  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  all  the  common 
kinds  of  ferinaceous  grain  and  esculent  vegetables.  A 
wide  strip  of  land  extending  from  the  town  of  St.  Andrews 
to  the  extremity  of  the  county  north-west  of  Dunfennline, 
consists  of  very  wet  clay,  with  moss,  moor,  and  rocky  hills. 
The  western  and  north-western  parts  are  also  of  little  agri^ 
cultural  value,  being  partially  covered  with  barren  moor* 
and  heathy  mountain  land.  A  valley  called  the  Howe  of 
Fife^  drained  by  the  Eden,  commences  at  the  mouth  of 
that  nver  and  extends  to  the  borders  of  Perthshire.  From 
Cupar  westward  its  width  is  from  three  to  four  miles.  Its 
soil  varies  in  different  parts  from  a  light  friable  and  sandy 
mould  to  a  strong  and  heavy  loam,  but  the  whole  is  gene- 
rally well  cultivated  and  very  productive.  The  northenrn 
side  of  the  coun^'  along  the  Frith  of  Tay  exhibits  a  scries 
of  barren  roeky  hills  partially  covered  with  furze,  yet  inter- 
sected by  numerous  fertile  valleys  and  carefhlly  culti^'ated 
slopes. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — Fifeshire  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  Eden  and  the  Leven 
arethechisfl   Fresh  springs  are  found  ,ini  almoat  aveiT> 
Ifeld   Ttko  smdl  nver  Edm.  wM^'^ynHS&Tnig^V 
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HtUi,  flowi  about  twenty  miles  east  add  north-east  through 
the  central  vale,  or  Howe  of  Fife,  past  the  town  of  Cupar,  into 
an  estuary  of  tbe  German  Ocean.  Tbe  stream  is  slow,  and 
of  little  ^rce ;  art,  however,  has  made  it  available  for  the 
movement  of  mills  and  of  powerful  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery. [CuPAR-l  Red  and  white  trout,  pike,  and  eels, 
are  abunduit  in  uie  deeper  parts,  and  salmon  are  takeik 
near  its  mouth.  The  Leven  issues  from  Loch  Leven,  and 
taking  an  easterly  direction,  it  receives  tbe  Orr  Water  from 
Loch  Fitty,  and  flows  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  tbe  village 
of  Leven.  In  a  course  of  twelve  miles  it  turns  forty-five 
mills  for  cotton,  flax,  paper,  corn,  bulling,  oiU  &c  The 
water  being  very  clear  aim  soft  is  well  adB^)ted  for  bleach- 
ing. Before  tbe  establishment  of  bleaching  fields  alcaig 
its  banks,  it  was  the  best  trout  stream  in  the  county.  Fine 
salmon  were  taken  in  tbe  loch,  and  thousands  of  eels  in 
their  passage  thence  to  the  sea.  There  is  still  a  salmon 
fishery  at  the  mouth.  In  May  and  June  tbe  eel  fry  come 
up  tbe  stream  in  millions,  and  when  full  grown  in  the  loch 
and  its  marshes,  they  descend  in  September  to  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  numerous  small  lochs  of  this  county  have  been 
drained,  and  their  sites  have  become  cultivated  fields.  Se- 
veral of  those  which  remain  greatly  improve  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  TheXoch  of  Lindores  in  the  north- 
west is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  covering  seventy  acres, 
and  the  depth  is  twenty  feet.  Loch  Fitly,  near  Dunferm- 
line, is  the  next  in  magnitude.  There  are  mineral  springs 
In  various  parts,  particularly  two  chalybeates  of  great  re- 
pute, neu:  uie  town  of  Dysart. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  county  boundaiy  are  formed 
by  the  ocean  and  the  great  nstuaries  or  Friths  of  tbe  Forth 
and  the  Tay;  along  mis  extensive  line  of  coast  there  are 
many  commoidious  little  harbours.  Steam-boats  ply  regu- 
larly between  the  principal  ports  of  Fifeshire  and  those  of 
the  adjacent  counties,  especially  with  Leith  on  the  south, 
and  Dundee  and  Perth  on  tbe  north.  The  principal  roads 
in  the  couiity  are  those  which,  commencing  at  the  small 
towns  of  Burntisland  and  Kinghorn  opposite  Leith,  lead 
to  Perth,  Cupar,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dundee.  During  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  all  the  roads  have  been  much  im- 
proved. The  turnpikes  are  kept  in  good  repair  by  parliar- 
mentaiy  trustees. 

Climate.~Aa  extensively  pneecuted  plan  of  cbaining 
and  fomung  enclosures  has  oonaiderably  ameliorated  the 
climate^  by  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  malaria  arising  from 
stagnant  water  ana  decaying  vegetation.  Tbe  air  in  general 
is  &jt  healthy,  and  exhuatating.  Many  instances  occur  of 
great  hn^ovity.  No  peculiar  epidemics  appear.  Agues 
are  almost  unknown,  and  fevers  have  a  character  compara- 
tively mild:  indeed  no  diseases  are  ever  attributable  to 
local  causes.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  the  air 
is  particularly  mild  and  salubrious,  in  consequence  of  the 
slight  elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  absorbent  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  shelter  afforded 
by  numerous  plantations  and  enclosures :  but  in  the  west 
and  north-west  districts,  which  have  greater  elevation,  with 
a  soH  wet,  cold,  and  less  cultivated,  the  air  is  comparatively 
damp  and  cold.  From  the  hiUa  of  Fifeshire  king  generally 
in  a  line  from  north-east  to  south-west,  the  valleys  are 
mtich  exposed  to  severe  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds. 
But  the  greatest  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  agricul- 
turist in  this  county,  and  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  frequent  sudden  changes  in  the  weather. 

Mineralogy,  Natural  Productums.~Tho  coun^  of  Fife, 
in  a  geolc^ical  ^int  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Scotland:  it  is  rich  in  organic  remains.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone of  the  best  description  are  found  in  abundance  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  county  south  of  the  Eden ;  but 
they  are  not  found  in  the  upper  division,  north  of  this  river. 
Abng  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  from  Torryburn  in 
the  west  to  Pittenweem  in  the  east,  the  strata  of  coat  are 
generally  regular,  dipping  to  tbe  east  and  south-east. 
They  terminate  on  the  one  hand  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  mileB  from  the  water  edg^  and  on  the  other  they 
are  oontinued  beneath  it  Anothn  tract  of  coal,  to  the 
north  of  this,  extends  through  tlw  higher  ground,  nearly  pa- 
rallel, flrom  the  north  of  Dunfermline  to  Leslie,  and  tbance 
to  the  pariah  of  Denino,  a  little  to  the  south  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  dip  of  these  strata  is  almost  invariably  north  and  north- 
east.  In  the  irregular  hills  along  the  aouthan  bulk  of  ^e 
Bden  the  strata  are  found  in  every  variety  of  position,  crop- 
ping out  and  dip^iing  towards  opposite  points  of  the  oom- 
faaa.  The  coUienee  are  numerous,  and  some  are  very  ex- 


tensive, and  employ  a  large  number  of  handa.  ThaimiEiii 

of  those  at  Dysart  oommenoed  about  350  yean  wo.  Soom 
are  about  aeren^  &tbonis  below  the  suinoe.  Tbe  exteo- 
sive  Fordel  coal  wwks,  in  the  parish  of  Dalgety,  are  the 
most  valuable  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  pib 
are  300  feet  in  depth,  and  have  been  wrought  nearly  240 
years. 

Limestone  quarries  are  numerous  in  various  parts  of  the 
southern  district  The  lime  works  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
three  miles  east  of  Torryburn,  are  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive in  Scotland,  yielding  annually  above  lOOvOOO  torn; 
also  in  tho  parish  of  Burntisland,  air  miks  aett  ^  Dun- 
fermline, and  in  many  other  places,  inexbaoitible  qoaiTiet 
are  constantly  worked. 

Ironstone  is  plentiAilly  obtained  in  sevanl  parts  of  the 
ooal  fields,  especially  near  Dyaart,  and  in  the  P>n*l>  of  Bal- 
gonie.  It  yillds  from  40  to  60  pw  cent  of  metal,  and 
lieveral  thousand  tons  are  annually  ocmveyed  to  the  zrmi 
foundry  of  the  Carron  Company.  Lead  mines  have  been 
worked  in  the  Lomond  Hills. 

Freestone  of  a  superior  quality  is  found  in  great  abund- 
ance south  of  tbe  Eden,  particularly  at  a  fine  quarry  in  the 
parish  of  Burntisland.  An  extensive  bed  uf  dark-red  free- 
stone, well  adapted  forjpaving,  is  quarried  in  the  parish  of 
Strathmiglo,  and  near  Dunfermline  and  north  of  the  hy 
mond  Hills  there  are  vast  rocks  of  white  freestone,  suscepti- 
ble of  a  fine  polish,  and  especially  suitable  for  mantel-pieeei 
and  similar  oniam«ital  woric  Along  the  aidfli  and  miB- 
mits  of  the  northern  lulls  there  are  Mulden  of  the  prim- 
tive  rocks— granite,  gneiss^  quartc,  miea^latc^  with,  guoita 
and  primitive  green-stone :  many  of  thew  are  o€  very  large 
dimensions. 

Whin  or  green-stone  is  very  abundant  eapeciaUy  in  tas 
northern  parts ;  it  is  geneolly  bard,  firm,  and  very  aiuable; 
and,  when  newtly  drwsed,  is  an  excellent  material  for  the 
construction  of  nouses.  On  the  ^ore  near  Bumtialand. 
and  in  some  other  places,  are  found  beds  of  a  hard  dark- 
coloured  stone,  which  endures  expoaurs  to  the  most  inleoM 
heat  for  several  years  without  waste  or  injury ;  it  is  then> 
fore  much  used  for  grates  and  ovens.  Marl  of  a  rich  quaUty 
is  found  in  s<mie  places  very  near  the  surfece,  but  it  is  Dot 
much  used  by  the  fermera  for  manure.  Qay  is  abundaiu 
for  making  l»ioks,  not  only  of  tbe  common  kind,  but  of  fire- 
bricks of  an  exodlent  quali^.  Peat  in  aome  parts  ia  ples- 
tifuL  Agates  and  very  beautifUl  cryatals  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  buytea  are  imbedded  in  the  whinaiaae 
rocks  of  Monimail  and  Newburgh ;  and  agatea,  eamelians. 
jaspers,  and  brilliant  nd>ies  have  been  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Eden  and  at  Ead's  Ferry.  In  the  pari^  of  Dysan 
fossil  trees  and  numerous  other  remains  have  been  found 
embedded  in  the  rocks.  Tbe  antlers  and  skeleton  of  a 
very  large  elk  were  dqg  up  a  few  yean  Bfft  in  a  marl  pit  la 
the  parish  of  CoUessie. 

There  ore  a  few  patches  of  natural  wood  in  Fife.  Tbe 
plantations  are  numerous,  and  the  timber  in  them,  which 
IS  mostly  aged  and  valuable,  consists  of  ash,  ehn,  beech,  ir 
of  different  kinds,  limes,  chestnut  sycamore,  and  oak.  The 
lai^t  plantations  are  those  of  the  Eu-ls  of  Oawfiud  and 
hsvea.  They  are  also  temarkaUy  fine  at  Lealie-faouae  in  the 
pariah  of  Leslie,  where  there  iaan  avenue  <^beeebes  of  laige 
dimensionB,  about  2(N)  years  old.  In  recent  times  many  hnn- 
dreds  of  acres  of  waste  land  have  been  planted  with  fixait- 
trees,  the  want  of  shelter  being  one  of  the  greateat  disad- 
vanti^^  of  this  county.  In  the  single  parish  of  Odleasie 
1240  acres  have  been  covered,  eluefly  wi^  firs.  Owing  to 
the  great  number  of  opulent  proprietors  who  reside  or  luxe 
family  seats  in  the  county,  gardens  are  numerous,  exlmsfve 
and  well  attended  to,  producing  abundance  of  all  tbe  u&ual 
esculent  vegetables  and  hardy  fruits.  Orchards  are  laie 
and  only  recently  planted.  Near  Newburgh  about  40  acRS 
laid  out  in  orchaxu  an  yielding  aupplica  of  exodleDtappln 
and  pears. 

Moat  <tf  the  indigenous  and  aUber  animal*  oi  Britain,  wild 
and  tame,  are  fouM  in  this  county.  Game  Imds,  espeeiaUy 
pheasants,  are  abundant  and  the  biohs  are  naited  by  wOil 
geese,  duolu,  teal,  coots,  and  oecaiionally  1^  wild  swam. 
Among  the  rarer  birds  are  the  Bohemian  and  Silkra  Chat- 
terers, the  Siskin,  Kingfisher,  and  PasBenger-Pigeoo. 

Jgriculiuret  Buildings,  4^.~-lt  has  already  been  staled 
that  four-fifths  of  the  surfece  of  this  county  are  aiafala. 
Farms  vary  in  extent  from  SO  to  600  acres.  Tlie  avet^ 
may  be  about  120  acres.  Piopraty  in  lanci  ia  perhaps  mon 
eviaUy  dinded.  aad^^jf^^^^^^^sipy^j^f^  mimhm 
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^  af  pnptwton  than  in  any  other  county  of  Scotland.  The 
mni^value  of  a  luge  proportion  of  the  estates  is  between 
400^  and  3000/^  and  a  few  from  3000/.  to  6000/.  A  much 
greater  number  range  from  40/.  to  400/.  a-year.  The  num- 
ber of  heritors  paying  cess  taxes  exceeds  1200.  In  the 
■gricuttural  survey  published  in  the  year  1800  an  enumer- 
iiioir  is  given  of  175  elegant  mansions,  and  since  that  period 
KTnl  hnndmd  thonaand  pounda  hsn  been  expended  in 
Ht  flteotioDS  and  arohiteotunl  imprvvementa. 

FXtf  years  ago  most  of  the  ruiat  dvellings  and  fimn- 
iiBids  vere  <a  the  most  wretched  deseription.  The 
brmers  usually  lived  in  low,  smoky,  badly-Itghted  cot- 
uges,  without  any  interim  divisions  except  those  made  by 
ihe  furniture.  The  greater  number  of  these  have  been 
redaced  by  neat  and  commodious  houses,  and  the  fkrm 
offleef,  which  formerly  were  awkward  and  filthy,  have  given 
place  to  greatly  improved  structures.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county  is  now  enclosed,  and  the  fences  con- 
nst  either  of  stone  dykes  or  thorn  hedges.  Drainage 
baring  been  very  extensively  and  effectually  executed  on 
tracts  of  flai  and  swampy  lands,  has  greatly  improved  the 

Speannee,  productiveness,  and  hettlu  of  the  county,  tyid 
t  sites  of  several  considMkble  lakes  are  now  bearinK  the 
Inest  crops  of  grain.  But  mudi  improvement  in  ^ticul- 
iBie  itill  rMnains  to  be  acoompliahra,  espeeially  on  the 
vesten  side  of  the  oountfi  vhrae  oieioBures  are  yet  only 
pulial. 

Crofw.— The  principal  crops  are  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley. 
As  oati  are  more  generally  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
the  enltiTation  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  grain,  and  though  thi  poorest  families  now  eat  wheaten- 
br^  ostmeal  is  still  much  used  among  this  class  of  the 
people  as  an  important  article  of  food  in  the  form  of  cakes, 
of  porridge,  eaten  with  milk  or  small  beer,  and  of  a  pud- 
ding calted  toiMm,  which  consists  of  meal  obtained  from 
the  biiQ  by  steeping  it  in  water,  whence  it  acquires  an 
Kid  flavour  from  the  process  of  fermentation.  Thirty  or 
tatv  thousand  acres  are  annually  sown  with  oats,  and  they 
ne  generally  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop. 

About  20,000  mores  are  umnall^  appropriated  to  the  cul- 
tiratioD  offatrley.  The  meal  of  this  grain  is  used  for  bread 
snoog  some  of  the  poorer  elassof  labourers,  who  sometimes 
mit  tu  this  purpose  with  pea  and  oat-meal.  Of  the 
qaantity  exportea  a  considerable  part  is  in  the  form  of  pot 
«  peart  barley ;  but  by  fitr  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
produce  is  consumed  by  the  breweries  and  distilleries  in 
lite  county. 

The  annual  crops  of  wheat  occupy  from  8000  to  10,000 
vies.  This  valuable  grain  is  well  adapted  only  to  some 
farti  of  the  soil,  and  requires  more  care  and  expense  than 
ttts  and  barley ;  the  crops  however  are  generally  very  fine 
ttd  profitable.  The  exportation  of  oats,  wheat,  and  Irarley, 
a  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  port  of  Kirkaldy. 

Peas  and  beans,  which  occupy  about  7000  acres  annually, 
■K  found  to  thrive  best  in  tiie  northern  and  southern  dis- 
■nets.  In  the  midland  and  western  parts  the  crop  is  more 
*anty  and*  precarious.  Much  of  the  produoe  is  exported, 
iDd  the  rest  is  consumed  in  the  county  chiefly  as  food  for 
••ones  and  hogs. 

Potatoes,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  cultivated  only  in 
lie  gardens  of  a  few  of  the  rich  proprietors.  Since  the  in- 
Mnetion  of  this  useful  root  the  county  has  not  experienced 
^c  extremes  of  scaroi^  approaching  to  famine  to  which  it 
■w  prerionsly  subject.  At  present,  potatoes  constitute  one- 
^ird  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  people  during  eight  months 
^  the  year.  On  every  rajm  a  sufficient  quantity  is  planted 
I>T  the  tenant  and  his  cottagers,  and  abundant  supplies  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  every  town  and  village.  The  num- 
^  ot  icres  annually  appropriated  to  this  crop  may  be  about 
I'M  acres.  Sonne  cargoes  of  them  are  exported  to  the 
undoQ  and  other  markets. 

^ontps  are  extensively  used  for  fottening  cattle,  ^and 
"B^tog  milk-cows  and  young  stock  in  sheds.  Sheep  are 
■*«  w  eommoidy  fed  upon  them.  They  probably  occupy 
UQually  about  5000  acres. 

Rax  in  Fifeabire  is  an  important  crop,  occupying  annu- 
Uty  about  2000  acres  ;  the  produce  is  consumed  in  the  large 
^ea  manufoctures  of  this  county,  principally  at  Dunfenn- 
Ette. 

R^e.  cabbage,  oolewort,  kail,  tares,  and  carrots  are  cnlti- 
tted  to  a  small  extent  on  particular  forms.  The  number 
t  sens  in  meadow  and  pasture,  including,  besides  arable 
■iflMMi^  UK  and  parks*  Is  stated  intlM*Agrionl- 


tural  Survey*  to  be  at  least  140,000  actes.  Of  tUs  extent 
about  12,000  aena  ate  annuadly  under  ryegrass  and 

clover. 

Lime  being  abundant  and  cheaply  obtained,  is  very  ge- 
nerally used  for<  manure.  Compost  dung-biLs  are  very 
common,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  marl,  peat,  coal-ashes, 
and  sea-weed  are  applied  to  certain  soils  and  crops. 

For  particulars  ccmceming  the  rotation  of  erops,  whiefa  is 
very  vsrioos  in  difibrent  parishes,  see  The  New  StatUtieal 
Aeeoant  of  Scotland,  Nos.  X.  and  XHI. 

The  county  of  Fife  has  been  long  distinruished  for  the 
excellence  of  its  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  black,  though  in  the  true  county  breed  every 
variety  of  colour  is  found.  The  body  has  a  round  and  bulky 
form.  The  bone  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcase.  The 
limbs  are  short  and  well  proportioned ;  the  skin  soft^  and 
the  horns  small,  white,  bending  forward,  and  erect  at  the 
points.  The  head  ii  small,  but  very  ftill  about  the  ears  and 
throat,  and  finely  diminished  at  the  muzzle.  They  are 
hardy,  fleet,  travel  well ;  are  tame,  docile,  and  excellent  for 
work  in  the  plough  or  cart,  and  theyfotten  qnickjy  and  fill 
up  well  at  all  the  choice  points.  When  fat,  they  bring  a 
much  hitler  price  at  Smithfleld  maritet  ttsui  any  other 
kind,  and  are  selected  by  the  En^isfa  butchers  for  the  tables 
of  their  most  luxurious  customers.  A  FUb  bullook  wfll 
often  bring  a  higher  prfee  in  the  Lcmdon  market  ttmn  an 
English  one  ten  stone  heavior  and  equally  fot.  The  Fife 
cows  are  also  of  high  repute  in  the  dairy.  The  best  give 
from  five  to  seven  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  They  are  usually 
milked  thrice  in  the  day.  Calves  are  sometimes  partly  fod 
on  hay-tea  and  oatmeal-gruel.  The  number  of  milk-cows 
in  Fife  at  the  time  of  the  'Agricultural  Survey*  (1800)  wu 
stated  at  10,000,  and  the  whole  stock  of  black  cattle  at  up- 
wards of  60,000.  The  Ayrshire,  Teeswater,  and  some 
English  breeds  have  been,  it  is  thought,  injudiciously  intro- 
duced, since  none  possess  qualities  8U]>OTor  to  those  of  the 
native  breed.  Sheep  are  not  very  numerous  in  Fifo,  but 
recently  a  large  number  have  been  slaughtered  at  Kirkaldy 
and  sent  by  the  steBzn>Tessels  to  Lontfon.  Tfae  flodu  are 
small,  chiefly  of  the  Chenot  breed.  Hogs,  thoueh  not  con- 
sidered as  a  primary  article  of  forming  stock,  tuive  lately 
become  very  numerous ;  and  are  kept  by  all  the  formers 
and  cottagers  for  the  domestic  supply  of  pork  and  bacon.  A 
few  cargoes  of  them  are  exportea  to  tfae  London  and  other 
markets.  The  breed  of  horses,  which-  formeriy  were  smalt 
nnsightly,  and  ill  suited  either  for  saddle  or  harness,  has 
been  greatly  improved.  All  kinds  of  poultry  and  pigeons 
are  abundant  and  skilfully  reared.  Modem  improvements 
in  agricultural  implements  are  adopted  throughout  the 
county.  Thrashing-machines,  some  of  which  are  driven 
by  steam,  iron  ploughs.  Sec,  are  in  common  use.  T^e 
average  rent  of  land  m  1810  was  2-2«.  5d.  per  acre.  Farm 
leases  are  generally  for  19  years.  Labourers'  mges  are 
generally  araut  1«.  6d.  per  dajr  for  men,  and  9d.  for  women, 
and  many  ate  paid  with  pnmuons  instead  of  money.  There 
are  several  active  agricultural  societies  in  the  county. 

Mam^aeturee  ami  Comm^ree.— Small  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries for  the  mannfocture  of  malt  lit^uor  and  malt  spirits 
are  numerous.  About  twenty  flour-mills  are  emplc^d  in 
grinding  wheat  and  oats,  'and  not  less  than  25,000  ewts.  of 
pot-barley  are  manufoctured,  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
The  southern  side  of  Fifeshiro  being  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  abounding  in  coal,  is  most  advantageously  situated  for 
the  manufacture  of  sea-salt :  accordingly  this  business  has 
been  here  established  for  several  centuries,  chiefly  at  Dy- 
sart,  Kirkaldy,  and  at  several  other  places  on  the  coast. 
The  annual  quantity  manufoctured  is  about  1 00,000  bush^. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  coal-fields  in  the  western 
parishes  of  Aberdour,  Dalgety,  Inverka&ing,  and  Dnn- 
ilnmline.  is  about  230,000  tons.  Vbrdel  Colliery  yields  an- 
nually 70,000  tons.  About  10.000  ox  and  cow  hides,  as 
many  calf-skins,  and  some  seal-skins,  are  annually  tanned 
and  dressed  at  Kirluddy,  Cupar,  Auchtermuchty,  and  Falk- 
land, for  which  are  consumed  annually  about  600  tons  of 
oak-bark.  About  300,000  pounds  of  soap  are  manufoctured, 
and  200,000  pounds  of  candles.  At  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Leven  about  600,000  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  annuaUy, 
and  at  Burntisland  a  large  quantity  of  ritriol  is  manufoc- 
tured. At  Dysart,  forty  years  ago,  about  a  hundred  smiths 
made  annually  twelve  millions  nails,  value  2000/.,  but 
this  manu&cture  is  now  almost  wholly  discontinued. 

The  manufoctute  of  linen  is  mote  extensive ,  and  v»* 
InaUsh  aDdaBsvloysa  wwb  lafgi^inaMt>ittF^^ 
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imy  otiier  m  the  count}'.  The  different  kinds  of  linen 
eoods  manufactured  are  damasks,  diapers,  checks,  ticks, 
Osnaburgs,  and  Silesias  or  brown  linens,  liesides  plain 
linen  of  various  fabrics  for  shirting  and  other  domestic  pur- 

{ loses.  Damasks  and  diapers  are  made  d^efly  at  Dunferm- 
ine.  [DuNFERULiHE.]  Checks  and  ticks  are  manufac- 
tured principally  at  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  and  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  Silesias,  Dowlas  sheetings,  Osnaburgs, 
-  window-blinds,  &e.,  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  New- 
burgh,  Abbotslull,  Auchtermuchty,  Monimail,  Falkland, 
Cupar  [puPAK],  Kettle,  Strathmiglo,  J^eslie,  Markinoh,  Ken- 
noway.JLeren,  La^o,  East  Weniiyss,  King's  Bams,  uid  by 
numerous  individual  weavers  scattered  in  every  part  of  the 
county.  The  ftlIowin|^  statements  of  the  parochuJ.  clei^men 
relating  to  some  particular  places  are  taken  &om  the  '  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.*  In  the  parish  of  Monimail 
the  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture  is 
about  3000/.  per  annum.  The  hours  of  work  are  very  long, 
allowing  little  time  for  relaxation.  The  Dowlas  sheeting 
manufiwtured  at  Newburgh-  finds  a  ready  market  in  Lon- 
don, Leeds,  Manchester,  and  in  the  "West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Thirteen  master-tradesmen  employ  all  the  weavers 
in  Newburgh,  and  in  probably  twenty  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  Value  of  the  finest  Ihbrie  is  about  6L  per  web 
of  140  yards  1  yard  wide*  and  about  24/.  when  the  width  is 
3  yai^.  The  number  hands  inrNewbu^h  employed  in 
winding  bobbins  is  about  350 ;  looms,  570 ;  number  of  webs 
anniully  manufactured,  24,000 — containing  830,000  spindles 
of  yarn,  of  which  the  cost,  including  bleaching,  is  about 
130,000/.  In  the  parish  of  Kettle  the  number  of  looms  is 
3S0:  average  wages  received  by  the  weavers  4r.  6d.  per 
week.  In  the  town  of  Leslie  there  are  260  weavers;  the 
hett  earn  one  shilling  per  day  by  working  12  or  14  ^ours. 
Six  flax-mills  in  the  pariah  employ  between  two  and  three 
hundred  hands,  12  hours  every  day ;  average  daily  wages  of 
men  2t.  Sd.  and  3s. ;  of  women  about  1  Od. ;  and  of  boys  and 
girls  about  4dl  Three  bleachfields  employ  140  men  and 
women  10  hours  per  day;  men's  daily  wages  If.  8</.,  women's 
lOd-  The  workers  in  the  mills  present  a  &r  less  healthy 
appearance  than  the  bleachers,  though  of  late  the  requisite 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 
In  the  parish  of  Dysart  about  S090  looms  are  employed  in 
making  checks  and  ticks.  The  annual  qiumti^  manufac- 
tured is  about  3 1,007,000  yards,  value  not  less  than  150,300/. 
It  is  sent  to  Glasgow,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Not- 
tingham, and  Leeds ;  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  Between  five  and  six  thousand 
hands  are  employed  in  the  parish,  in  weaving,  winding, 
&c.,  and  the  number  of  looms  employed  out  of  the  pariw 
exceeds  1000.  Some  of  the  weavers  work  from  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night  to  earn 
lOd.  or  It.  per  day,  which  of  course  is  very  injurious  to  both 
the  body  and  mind.  At  the  mill  where  flax  is  spun  the 
work-people  are  emplc^ed  from  half-past  five  in.  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  at  nu:ht,  the  women  earning  from  1«.  to  1#.  2d. 
per  day.  {New  ^aiutiaU  Aeatunt  tif  Seotland,  No.  X.,  p. 
138.)  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  flax-mills  of  this  county, 
2240  persons  are  employed,  and  that  they  manufacture 
6500  tons  of  flax,  the  value  of  which  is  438,750/. 

Fisheries. — Besides  considttable  salmon  fisheries  in  the 
rivers  Leven  and  Eden,  and  at  Newbui^h,  the  herring 
fisheries  along  the  north-eastern,  eastern,  and  southern 
coasts  are  extensive,  and  la^  exportations  of  the  produce 
are  made,  especially  from  the  ports  situated  between  St.  An- 
drews and  Inverkeithing.  Cod,  turbot,  haddock,  and  the 
other  common  species  of  sea-fish  are  taken  off  the  eastern 
coast,  and  conv^ed  to  the  market  of  Edinburgh. 

Shipping. — The  shipping  bdonging  to  the  small  ports  of 
Fifeshire  consists  cliiefly  of  brigs  and  sloops  for  the  coasting 
trade,  as  the  contiguity  of  the  great  ports  of  Leith  and 
Dundee  affcwds  the  eonvenience  of  steam  conveyanoe  to 
London  and  other  distant  idaees.  Than  are  however  a 
considerable  number  of  vessels  ei^ioged  in  the  Baltii^  Ame- 
rican, and  Australian  trade,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  the 
Greenland  whale  fishery. 

Antiquities. — This  county  once  formed  a  part  of  the  dis- 
trict which,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  the 
Tay  and  the  Forth,  and  extending  from  the  Ochil  hills  on 
the  west  to  tlie  German  ocean  on  the  east,  was  called  Ross, 
which,  in  the  Gothic  or  Pictish  language,  signifies  penin- 
sula. Heuce  the  part  now  comprising  the  county  of  Kinross 
was  antientl^  called  Kean-roes,  head  of  the  peninsula.  So 
Odross  Bgiuftes  back  of  the  peDinsula,  and  Hucdtvoas,  the 


old  name  of  Fifimass,  means  the  point  w'anoot  of  tbc 

peninsula. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Fife  has  puzzled  all  the  anti- 
quarian writers  on  this  part  of  the  county.  The  monkish 
cnronicles  attribute  it  to  Fiftis  Duffus,  a  chieftain  who  ren- 
dered eminent  services  in  the  irats  of  the  Caledonians. 
This  county  originally,  like  all  the  surface  of  Scotland,  was 
one  continuous  forest  varied  only  by  swamps  and  tracts  of 
furze  and  heath  overrun  with  ftrociouB  veuves  and  other 
wild  animals,  especially  boara  of  enomioiu  sin.  The  an- 
tient  history  of  ita  people  is  involved  in  great  otncttrit)'. 
Prior  to  the  nleventh  centniy,  this  disbict  waa  either  tbe 
property  or  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  powerful 
Thanes  of  Fife,  who  bore  the  family  title  of  Macduff.  Dun- 
can Macduff  was  created  first  earl  of  Fife  by  Kmg  Malcolm 
Canmore  {Malcolm  the  Third)  at  his  first  parliament  held 
at  Forfar  about  the  year  1057.  This  Duncan  being  a  man 
of  great  property  and  power,  was  much  dreaded  by  the 
tyrant  Macbeth.  His  influence  disposed  his  oountrymen  to 
join  the  English  who  came  with  Malcolm  Canmore.  and 
the  restoration  of  tbe  latter  to  the  crown  of  SeotlaDd  was 
accomplished  bjr  his  important  counsels.  For  these  and 
other  good  services  great  honours  and  privil^es  were  be- 
stowed upon  him.  One  of  the  most  remarkahto  of  tbe  Im- 
munities granted  by  the  king  was  oonneeted  with  the  curious 
OFOU  of  Macduff,  hneafler  noticed.  Of  Duncan  MaeduC 
who  is  interesting  as  the  ancestor  of  serend  existing  famito 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  and  as  bang  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  Sbakspeare's  tragedr 
of  Macbeth,  an  elaborate  account  has  been  collected  by  the 
learned  and  voluminous  antiquarian,  Dr.  Sibbaid,  from  nu- 
merous monastic  and  otbo:  documents.  This  and  sinulsr 
accounts  of  the  successive  earls  of  Fife  comprise  chapter  I 
of  section  3  in  the  Doctor's  topcwraphical  work,  of  whicb 
the  full  title  is  as  fallows — '  Toe  History,  antient  and  mu 
dem,  of  the  Sherifi'doms  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  giving  a  de- 
scription of  both,  and  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay.  and 
tho  Islands  in  them,  with  an  account  of  the  royal  Seajs  sai 
Castles,  and  of  the  royal  Burghs  and  Port^  r^igious  Houiei 
and  Schools,  and  most  remarkable  hotues  of  the  notslitT 
and  gentry,  and  of  the  natural  Products  of  the  lands  aal 
waters ;  bv  Sir  Robert  Sibbaid,  M  J).,  new  ed^  Cupar  Fue, 
1803.'  Chapters  4,  5,  and  6  describe  the  language,  cm- 
toms,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Caleaonian  and  Pictiah  inhabitann 
of  Fift,  showing  from  Tacitus,  Bede,  and  many  oihex  autbo- 
ritiet  that  they  were  red-headed  and  big-lnnbed  (rutila 
com 86,  magni  artus).  Chap.  7  describes  the  invasion,  do- 
mination, and  remaining  monuments  and  relics  of  tbe 
Romans ;  and  in  chap.  8  are  described  the  wars  and  csa- 
mities  caused  by  the  invasions  of  the  counQr  by  the  Daoei. 
After  the  termination  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  earls,  whoie 
chief  residences  were  at  Cupar  and  Falkland,  and  wfacM 
courts  had  full  powers  to  decide  all  civil  and  criminal  qoe^- 
tions,  the  most  considerable  jurisdiction  was  that  of  tbe 
sheriffs  and  stewards,  and  the  baillieries  of  the  churchnwii. 
and  wherever  the  king  had  a  tiatX  there  was  a  consubs- 
larium.  FifiBshin  was  Hte  district  where  the  Seettish  Prcf- 
byterian  refwmation  commeneed.  The  inhabitants  woe 
strenuous  supportm  of  the  Covenanters,  and  atiU  renu'o 
staunch  adherents  of  ecclesiastical  Presbyterianism,  which 
however  differs  virtually  not  much  from  the  EpiscopalisDi^ 
to  which  it  is  nominally  opposed.  There  are  63  parisbes  sod 
as  many  Presbyterian  churches,  besides  about  40  meetiBg- 
houses  of  Presbyterian  dissenters^  but  only  4  apiseopal 
chapels.  The  coun^  fixms  an  eoelesiaitical  synod,  divided 
into  4  presbyteries. 

This  county  contains  a  great  number  of  antient  eaifice* 
once  the  dwellings  of  powerful  nobles,  but  now  eitba 
fallen  or  falling  into  decay.  Some  of  these  ruins  are  tmlt 
magnificent,  and  ate  striking  monuments  of  the  taste  anj 
opmenee  of  the  feudal  and  monkish  ages.  In  the  town 
St.  Andrews  the  remaina  of  sevraal  superb  structures  m 
still  to  be  seen.  [St.  Andbkwb.]  In  Dunfermline  too  thin 
are  vestiges  of  many  antient  bufldings  of  great  extent  sad 
magnificence.  [Dunferulinb.]  Near  Newbniigb,  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  and  fertile  field,  rising  gently  from  the 
margin  of  the  Tay,  stand  the  venerable  mina  of  the  abber 
of  undores,  clothed  with  dusters  of  ivy.  It  was  foun^ 
by  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  in  1178,  in  commemoratiei 
of  his  taking  Ptolemais  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  bestowed 
on  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  was  one  of  the  most  rirHy 
endowed  monasteries  in  ScoUand.   Stately  fruit  tress  wt 
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tHniHMd  with  ivT,  baiel*  tod  wild  flowers  of  vanoua  and 
IfiUiaiit  hues,  which  tiiag  to  the  mouldering  fragments  of 
tho  walla,  llie  whole  iNroduoes  a  veiy  pictureaque  effect 
In  the  Mme  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  two  very 
surious  antient  eroves.  Oni^  called  the  croM  of  Mugdrum 
or  Hardin  (a  saint),  oonusts  of  a  pediment  or  plinth,  with 
an  upright  shaft  adorned  with  remarkable  sculptures  of 
animals  and  sooUb.  (See  an  enf^raving  and  description  in 
The  New  Statutieal  Account  of  Scotland,  No.  x.,  p.  68.) 
Many  similar  crosses,  found  in  thifl  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  are  traditionally  assigned  to  the  age  oi  King 
Arthur,  about  a.d.  800.  The  other  is  the  famous  cross  of 
Macduff,  OQ  the  Oclull  hills,  overlooking  the  beautiftil 
valley  of  Stratheam.  It  now  consists  only  of  one  lai^e 
block  of  freestone,  forming  the  base  of  a  sculptured  shaft, 
which,  in  1559,  was  destroyed  by  the  mob  of  fanatic  re- 
formers on  their  way  firom  Perth  to  the  abbey  of  Lindorea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cairns  and  tomuh,  eontaining,  it  ia  said, 
the  remains  of  those  wh^  having  committed  miird«,  fied 
to  this  cn»i»  but  fhiled  in  estaUisiiing  their  daims  of  kin- 
ship with  the  powerful  thane,  who  made  it  a  sanctnary  for 
his  family;  and  the  neighbouring  rustics  relate  how  be- 
nighted travellers  have  heard  the  shrieks  of  their  ghosts. 
The  following  lines  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  OD  this 
interesting  monument  are  finely  descriptive : — 

'  Muk  that  frutMDt,-- 
IttMD  that  icrasli-lMwn  block  of  uanive  •tone. 
Placed  on  tha  ■ummit  of  thU  monnUin-paaa, 
CommaiidiiiE  prospect  wido  oVr  itrid  and  MI, 
And  paopM  TlUage  and  extmided  mooriwl. 
And  the  wida  oosaa  and  mi^atic  T»,j. 
To  tlie  far  lyitant  Oranpiani.   Do  not  <l««m  il 
A  lootnied  portion  ot  the  netfhbouTlng  rock 
DcUclied  bjr  alarm  and  thondar— twaa  the  padaalal 
Oil  whieh.  In  antient  timei.  a  ccoaa  was  Teai«d 
Caned  with  words  which  tAVA  phflolofiala: 
And  the  D*enta  It  did  eommenioTate 
Wcro  dark,  ramots,  awl  iui(UittiuuUbib)« 
Aa  wer«  thu  myiUc  character*  It  horc* 

The  wondrous  words  here  alluded  to  have  been  preserved 
\ty  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  celebrated  annalist,  aa  follow : — 

'  Ualdraraduia  dragoa,  Katria,  lanhslita,  latvoa 
Spelando  apadoa,        ■o.i%  fig  Rni|hthita  fnuM 
Lotbea  lendueoa  UnrinEvn  luirla  liieui 
Bt  eoloraitoa  ate  it  titri  bnnU  bnrtua 
Bxltiia.  at  btartartnun      Uw      laai  rfn  labram. 
Pwpter  MajRidm  et  koe  otdaloB. 
Aedpe  amaleridna  raptr  KmtUd*  UmtUda  talmun.* 

Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  learned  Essay  on  this  singular 
inscription,  considers  the  words  with  winch  the  Latin  i» 
intermixed  as  Saxon  Latinized ;  and  the  writing  he  believes 
to  be  a  charter  from  Malcolm  Canmore  to  Ha'*duff,  in 
virtus  vX  which  the  latto-  reined  over  '  the  kingdom  of 
Fife*  by  a  tenure  similar  to  that  fay  whidi  the  famous  Hugh 
Lupus  held  firom  William  the  Conqueror  the  government 
of  the  coimty  of  Chester. 

Besides  the  abbey  of  Lindorea,  there  are  remains  of  many 
other  religious  houses,  as  the  abbeys  of  Inchcolm  and  of 
Balmerino,  the  priory  of  Pittenweem.  &c.,  for  descriptions 
of  which  we  refer  to  Grose's  'Antiquities,'  Dr.  Sibbald's 
'  History  of  Fife.*  and  '  The  Beauties  of  Scothind,'  vol.  iv. 
The  large  palace  or  castle  of  Falkland  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  It  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Macdufis, 
the  thanes  of  Fife.  By  King  James  V.  it  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  ornamented,  and  made  a  royal  residence; 
being  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  coontry 
for  the  enjoyment  of  deer  and  boar  bunting.  The  south 
front  is  yet  entire,  and  partly  inhi^Hted.  In  the  parish 
of  Monimail  stands  an  old  tower,  known  as  Bethuors  or 
Beaton's  Tower.  It  formed  part  of  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1S60  was  the  residence  of 
Cardinal  Bethune,  who  is  several  times  distinctly  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  in  jrilievo  with  his  cap  on,  together  with 
the  arms  of  the  Bethune  family.  The  castle  of  Rosythe, 
near  Inverkeithing,  stands  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
It  consists  of  a  large  square  tower,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
uf  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings.  Sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions remain  on  some  of  the  interiw  walls.  The  castlo 
of  Loch  Orr  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  loch,  in  the 
parish  of  Balingry.  It  wa8  built  in  the  time  of  Malcolm 
Canmor^  and  consists  of  a  tower  and  other  buildings 
summnded  by  a  strong  wall.  The  ruins  fiirmed  a  beau- 
tiful object  in  the  lue  before  it  was  drained.  SeaQeld 
Towoc  is  an  old  min  on  a  rook  by  the  shore,  in  the 
parish  of  Kinghom.  The  castle  of  Ravenscraig  stands 
also  on  a  precipitous  crag  projecting  into  the  sea.  in  the 
parish  of  Dnart.  It  was  whabited  in  the  time  <rf' Oliver 
P.  C.  No.  ess. 


Cromwell,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  romantic  legends. 
Macduff  's  Castle  at  East  Wemyss  stands  on  a  cliC 
overlooking  the  sea.  Two  sijuare  towers  and  some  of  tne 
suxToundiiw  wall  still  remaiiL  There  are  several  other 
castles  of  Maeduff  in  other  parts  of  tiie  coun^.  Craig 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Ceres,  is  an  ertanrive  rum  on  the 
bank  of  a  beautiful  glen  filled  with  luxuriant  trees.  It 
was  the  seat  of  Sir  Inomas  Hope,  Charles  I.'s  advocate^ 
In  the  same  parish  is  Tarvet  Tower,  a  beautiful  old  fabric 
of  hewn  stone,  24  feet  square  and  50  feet  in  height  ^ 
It  stands  on  high  ground,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
From  the  battlement  on  the  top,  the  great  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  smallness  of  the  windows  or  loop-holes,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  refuge  and  defence.  Bal- 
gonie  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Markinch,  is  a  fhbric  of  great 
antiquity  and  strength,  built  probably  in  the  twelfth  century, 
with  the  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  stands  on  the  south  hank  of  the  river  Leven,  about  40  feet 
above  the  water.  An  embattled  tower,  4S  feet  by  36,  rises  80 
feet  in  beuht,  in  a  quadrangular  court,  with  other  buildings, 
surroundea  by  a  wall  and  ditoh.  The  ruins  of  the  tower 
of  Balweane,  m  the  parish  of  Abbots  Hall,  are  interesting, 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  ^mous  si^,  prophet, 
or  wizard,  Sir  Michael  Scott.  The  walls  are  nearly  7  fbet 
in  thickness.  On  the  battlements,  which  were  about  60 
feet  from  the  base,  tradition  describes  the  white-haired  old 
man  as  accustomed  to  sit  at  midnight  watching  and  con- 
versing with  the  stars.  He  was  bom  at  this  {uace  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  mathematics,  scholastic  theology,  medicine, 
alchemy,  astrology,  and  divination,  by  studying  successively 
at  the  universities  of  Oxibrd*  Fari^  and  Padua,  and  in  Ger- 
many and  Norway.  He  is  celebrated  in  £>ante*a  '  Inferno, 
canto  '20,  and  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel.' 

In  this  county  are  found  a  remarkable  numberandvarie^ 
of  the  vestiges  of  the  Caledonian  and  Pictish  inhabitants, 
and  of  llieir  Roman  and  Danish  invaders,  antient  mili- 
tary forts  and  mounds  of  encampment,  groups  of  Dnii^ical 
litboi,  cairns,  tumuli,  barrows,  stone-coffins,  skeletons, 
Celtic  sepulchral  urns,  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint, 
swords  and  battle-axes  of  brass  and  bell-metal,  crosses, 
fonts,  beada,  Roman  and  other  coins  weapons,  &c  One 
of  the  small  conical  hills  called  cairns,  opened  not  long  ago 
in  the  parish  of  Scoonie,  contained,  besides  a  huge  quantity 
of  loose  human  bones,  twenty  stone  coffins,  formed  with 
rough  slabs  cemented  with  clay.  They  held  some  moulder- 
ing skeletons  and  small  Celtic  urns  of  cUy  filled  with  cal- 
cined bones.  A  finely  ornamented  stone  font,  sculptured 
with  numerous  coats  of  arms  of  the  antient  fkmiliea,  has 
been  disinterred  in  the  parisli  of  Inverkeithing.  It  m«r  be 
here  also  mentioned  that  the  roof  and  walls  uf  Barl'a  Hall, 
a  venerable  old  edifice  in  the  parish  of  Leuchars,  are 
crowded  with  sculptured  arms,  crests,  and  inscriptions.  In 
the  same  parish  an  urn,  containing  about  100  perfectly 
preserved  silver  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  turned 
up  by  the  plough.  Part  of  the  church  in  this  parish  was 
built  about  the  year  1100,  and  exhibits  the  most  interesting 
specimen  in  Scotland  of  the  Saxon  style  of  architecture. 
The  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Rothes  at  Leslie  contains  curious 
and  valuable  collections  of  old  uunuscripts,  paintings,  and 
tapestry.  In  Chambers's  '  Piotnre  of  Scotland*  (3  vote.  8vo. 
1827.  pp.  163-225)  there  are  notices  of  ^  most  picturesque 
objects  and  interesting  historical  and  Iwenditry  fitcts  con 
nected  with  the  abbey  and  palace  of  Dimtormline^  Falkland 
palace,  the  Valley  of  the  Eden,  or  Howe  of  Fife,  the  castle 
and  colleges  of  St.  Andrews,  Ravenscraig  castle,  &c.  From 
Dunikier  Law,  and  several  other  elevated  points,  tlie  view 
extends  beyond  the  county  on  every  side. 

Among  the  eminent  individuals  who  have  been  natives 
of  Fifeshire  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  ^e  an- 
tiquary; Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  distinguished  in  medicine 
and  anatomy;  Bishop  Sage,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  writer ; 
Robert  Adam,  an  eminent  architect;  Dr.  Watson,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Lord  Gordon ;  Professor  Tennant,  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  a  distinguished  oriental  scholar ; 
Admiral  Gre^  whose  abilities  nused  him  to  the  chief  oom- 
mand  of  the  Russian  navy.  Dr.  Pitoairn  was  a  nauve  of 
Leslie.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  a  native  of  Kirfcaldy,  when 
not  only  the  house  but  the  room  is  shown  in  whidi  ne  com- 
'  The  Wealth  of  Nations.'  It  was  m  the  parish  of 
that,  when  a  child,  be  was  accidentally  left  in  tlw 
fields  and  stolen  by  gipsies.  X<^^@^Hf^^^|^ 
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BiBMy  to  be  the  leeiie  of  King  Junes  the  FifOi's  poem  of 
'  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Oraen.* 

Chi^TotBiu. — C^per  is  tbe  county  town.  The  two  other 
prinei^  towns  are  Dunfermline  and  St  Andrews.  The 
former  is  important  as  a  populous  centre  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, the  Utter  as  the  eeat  of  the  oldest  university  in  Scot- 
land. Of  tfiese  three  places  serrate  descriptions  are  given 
under  tlieir  respective  names.  The  number  of  smaller  towns 
and  villages  is  about  40,  lying  chiefly  on  the  line  of  coast 
A  detailed  description  of  each  is  given  in  UteNew  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland.  There  are  13  royal  bui|;h9, 
namely,  St  Andrews,  East  and  West  Anstrutber,  Burnt- 
island, C^U,  Dysart,  Inverkeithing,  Kilrenny,  Kinghom, 
Kirksldy,  Pittenweem.  Cupar,  and  Dunformline.  All  these, 
with  ^  exception  of  the  two  last,  are  seo-porto ;  but  in 
general  th^  have  greatly  dedined  fVom  their  antient  pne- 
ventf,  and  are  now  comparatively  in  a  state  of  decay,  a 
net  which  is  owing  pertly  to  their  having  originally  pos- 
sessed, like  all  other  royal  burghs,  an  exdusive  privil^o  of 
trading,  but  principally  to  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land, siiUr  which  all  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Fife  expe- 
,rieneed  moe  or  less  depression  and  loss  of  trade.  The 
population  of  these  burebs,  including  thnr  respective 
parishes,  is,  according  to  tne  census  of  1831,  as  follows : — 

Anstnitfaer,  burgh  and  parish,  1437;  Burntisland,  do., 
2366;  Crail,  do.,  1824;  Cupar,  do.,  6473;  Dunfermline 
do.,  17,068;  Dysart,  do.,  7104;  InTCtkeitfaing,  do.,  3189; 
Kibrenm;,  do.,  1705;  Kinghom,  do.,  2579;  itirkaldy,  do.. 
5034;  Pittenweem,  do.,  do.,  1317  ;  St  Andrews,  do.,  5621. 

The  whole  population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  1 28,800. 
The  inenasa  in  the  decennial  period  ftom  1801  to  1811 
wh8  peroeut;  from  1811  to  1821,  13  per  coit;  from 
18S1  to  1831, 13  per  cent 

Dysart  is  a  small  antient  town  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  con- 
sisting of  three  narrow  streets,  of  which  the  central,  or  high 
street,  is  fiill  of  substantial  old  houseii,  ornamented  with  in- 
scriptioDB,  dates,  and  pnizas  nnder  which  the  merchants  in 
olden  times  exposed  their  goods  ^r  sale.  It  was  made  a 
royal  burgh  about  the  year  1 500,  but  even  in  1 450  its  salt- 
works were  of  great  extent,  and  supplied  the  principal  places 
in  Scotland  and  Holland.  Commerce,  domestic  and  fereign, 
was  then  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  and  its  markets  exhi- 
bited a  very  superior  degree  of  mercantile  wealth  and 
activity.  At  present  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
eoast  There  is  also  a  wet-^k,  but  the  shipping  consists 
of  only  a  few  brws  and  sloops  engaged  prineip^y  in  the 
exportetion  of  cou,  coni,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
A  flax-mill  and  earthenware  fectory  give  each  employment  to 
about  100 persons.  Themanufeetnreoflinenhasbeenalready 
notieed.  On  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  Red  Rocks,  tbe 
scene  of  superstitious  l^ends  of  tbe  burning  of  witches. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "Tales  of  aGrand&ther.'has  largely 
used  a  MS.  possessed  by  the  eari  of  Rosslyn,  respecting  Uie 
antiquities  of  Dysart  Some  memorials  are  preserved  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  army  was  quartered  in  this  town. 
A  curious  observation  made  by  the  colliers  and  miners 
here,  is  that  some  hours  before  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
a  sound  comes  from  the  strata  in  the  coal-pits  and  iron- 
stone works  resembling  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  or  the  loud 
humming  of  a  bee,  aeeompttnied  with  a  *  Uaek  damp'  at 
thft  bottmn  of  the  pits  which  extingnisbeB  the  lamps.  In- 
verkeitting  is  asnuU  market  and  poet4own  neirDunfenn- 
Uneyat  the  bottom  of  a  bmr,whi6h  ocoasknudfy  affords  a  safe 
asylum  for  large  vessels  lying  in  the  Leith  roads.  It  con- 
sisti  tAdeByot one  street;  is  very  antient,  was  the  ronl  re- 
sidenee  of  David  I.,  and  was  mam  a  royal  bnrgh  1^  William 
the  lAoa.  In  conjunction  with  Colroes,  Queensferry,  and 
Stirling,  it  sends  one  member  to  parliamuit  Its  coasting 
trade  and  maritime  commerce  are  similar  to  those  of  the. 
burghs  already  mentioned.  Kilrenny,  Anstrutber,  Pitten- 
weem, and  Crul,  are  small  seaports  and  fishing  towns  not  re- 
quiring particular  notice,  though  in  common  with  the  other 
royal  burgbs  many  interesting  facts  are  connected  with  their 
local  history  and  antient  jsoBpraity.  They  unite  in  sending 
one  member  to  TMriiament  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Kinghoni  and  Bunitistatnd,  which  jointly  with  P^rt  and 
Kvnldy  Tstnm  one  memb«r  to  parliammt  Kirkaldy 
marits  espeetal  notioe  as  a  plaoe  of  oonsidenble 
ctal  impfflrtanee.  It  was  antieotly  a  seat  of  the  religious 
order  called  Ksldees,  or  Culdees  (see  Toland's  Aasar«nut, 
last  <diso.),  whence  the  formation  of  its  name  by  the  pre- 
ffxnre  of  word  kirk.  It  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Dun- 
AvmUnaasa  loyal  baig^  in  thaywr  18S4.  ChariesLin 


1644  made  ft  a  free  put  vi&  adilitioaal  privlkieea 
jurisdiction-  At  this  period  itpoeasssed  100  ships,  and  tbr 
p(qnilationwas  mndi  largertiiatt  at  present.  It  is  ptoasantly 

situated  on  tite  shore  of  the  Frith  of  TotHi,  ferming  one 
handsome  street  neariy  two  miles  in  length,  which  has  near 
its  northern  exbvmity  the  la^  village  of  Pftthhead  whose 
popuhuion  exoeeds  8000.  XJrk^dy  of  late  years  has  received 
many  additions  and  improvements  in  houses  and  public 
buildings.  It  has  an  elurant  modem-tniilt  church  and 
town-house ;  with  assemoly^rooms,  masonio  lodge,  sub- 
smption  library,  reading-rooms,  and  publio  grammar-school, 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  market  is  well  supplied,  and 
many  visitors  resort  to  the  town  as  a  bathing  place.  The 
harbour  has  been  rendered  very  commodious.  Of  ibe  single 
arti<de  ot  coal  about  80,000  tons  aie  annually  shipped, 
chiefly  to  plaoes  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Com,  potatoes, 
sheep,  and  also  Ibrm  large  items  of  exportatioa  to  Lon- 
don and  various  othw  porta.  Then  are  several  flax-milK 
an  extensive  manufecture  of  coarse  linen  fhbrics,  an  iron- 
foundry,  tanneries,  a  large  whisky  distillery,  seviral  salt- 
worlu,  brewoies,  &e.  The  harbours  of  Ellie  and  Newbnrg^ 
on  the  Tay  are  safe  and  commodious,  and  the  litde  town  of 
Newburgh  is  an  active  and  improving  place  of  oommerce. 

Dtomonr,  Fain,  &o. — ^The  county  is  divided  into  61 
jMirishes.  A  neat  and  accurate  map  of  these  parochial  divi- 
sions is  given  in  the  '  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,' 
No.  13.  For  ecclesisstical  purposes  it  is  divided  iuto  four 
presbyteries,  namely,  St  Andrews,  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Dunfermline,  so  called  from  the  presbyters  being  appointed 
to  meet  at  these  places.  In  all  the  towns  and  luge  wA- 
l»g!BB  numuons  nin  and  markets  are  held  thna^iout  the 
vear,fer  tbe  sale  of  agricultural  stock  and  ptodooe  of  every 
kind,  as  wall  as  fer  all  artf  des  of  domestK  oonsumptioa, 
and  im^ements  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. The  stated  feitsin  the  countyamountto87;  nandy 
at  Cupar,  8 ;  at  Dunfermline,  8 ;  at  Falkland,  8 ;  si 
Leven,  7 ;  at  St  Andrews.  6 ;  at  Inverkeithing,  5 ;  at  Crass- 
Kates,  5  ;  at  Dysart,  4  ;  at  Auchtermuchtv,  4 ;  at  Anstra- 
ther,  3 ;  at  Galine,  3 ;  at  Leuohars,  2 ;  at  Leslie,  2 ;  at  Kil- 
conquhar,  2 ;  at  Kinglassie,  2 ;  at  Pittlessie,  S ;  at  Ceres, 
2 ;  at  Colinsbui^h,  2 ;  at  Kirkaldy,  2  ;  at  Kinghom,  2  ;  at 
Newburgh,  2 ;  at  Strathmigto,  2 ;  at  Fbthhead,  2 ;  at  Tony- 
bum.  1 ;  at  Wemyss,  1. 

The  courts  for  trial  of  crime  and  dvil  suits  are — 1,  the 
bu^h  courts ;  2,  the  sherifis'  courts ;  8,  tlw  oouita  of  tbe 
justice  of  peace. 

The  coun^  sends  one  momtMr  to  parliament  and  As 
burghs,  as  above  stated,  aend  three.  Tbe  annual  value  of 
real  property,  as  assessed  in  1815,  was  405,770^.,  and  the 
valued  rent  363,192/. 

£<bteaiion. — In  this  county,  as  in  almost  every  other  is 
ScoUand,  the  means  of  elementair  instruction  are  so  gene- 
rally established  and  so  efficiently  administered  in  every 
parish,  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  an  instance,  even  amoi^ 
tbe  poorest  classes,  of  inability  to  read  and  write.  Aocordii^ 
to  the  parliamentary  reports  on  education  in  1 818  tbe  num- 
ber of  parochial  schools  in  tbe  61  parishes  of  Fifeshire  was 
7 1 ,  of  which  the  annual  revenue  was  1 430/-,  and  the  number 
of  children  taught  in  these  sobods  wss  3898.  There  wee 
also  of  unradoirad  d«r-sdiools  132,  teaching  6071  a^<dan. 
and  of  unokdowed  Snnday  schools  69,  attended  hj  S5S2 
children.  A  general  view  of  the  present  state  ar«ducatiaa 
in  the  whole  ooun^  is  not  obtainnde  ftom  the '  New  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland,'  as  reporta  of  only  nbont  half 
the  parishes  are  yet  published ;  but  on  comparing  with  ftraer 
accounts  the  reports  of  seme  particular  pari^es  which  ban 
already  appealed,  the  extension  of  edueatioii  is  evident 
and  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  moral  diancter  of 
the  people  appears  to  be  equally  evidwit  Seme  of  tbe 
parisnes  enjoy  the  advantage  of  several  large  donatioos 
from  wealthy  philanthropists  for  the  promotHm  of  educa- 
tion {  thus,  Mr.  Robert  Philip  bequeathed  about  80,000/.  to 
Kirkaldy  and  three  adjoining  parishes  for  this  purpose. 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematios,  and  the  modem  languages  are 
taught  in  many  of  the  parochial  sdiocds.  Subscription  and 
arculating  hbraries,  containing  several  hundred  vohnnes, 
•re  not  imoomnon  in  the  unaH  towns  and  vfllaM-  How- 
ever, in  manv  pazidies,  especially  where  .disCillenM  mn  esia- 
hli^ed,  pubfio-houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxieatiug  liquors  ate 
very  numerous.  In  tbe  small  parish  of  Dysart Ihe  nmBber 
is  150.  Several  Savings'  Banks  in  the  county  are  weB 
encouraged-  No  compulsory  assessmenta  an  nde  fiu-  the 
rriiefortimpoor.  %,|||^RUp43^ftDBi  efauefc 
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oollMttei  and  tlu  intmt  of  ftmdad  donation*.  (Nw 
StatmlM  Aeonunt  i^Seotimd;  Dr.  Thompaon's  Survey  ; 
Dr.  SiblMd'B  Autory;  ifaaitfiet  SeotloHd,  toL  It.; 
Chalnen' CW^Ma;  MaeCalloch'B  Statutief  ;  Pennaat's 
Tbiir;  PatUamaikrf  Bttamtt 

FIFTBSNTH,  in  mniie,  ii  the  intoml  of  tlw  donUe 
octave. 

Tbef^tenih  Stoft  in  orEaii>,iianuig«€f  metalliopipea, 
tuned  tw*  octaves  hig^  t£an  the  diapaaota. 

FIFTH,  an  interral  in  muiic,  and  the  moat  perfect  (rf 
ooDoorda,  the  octave  excepted.  Ita  tatio  is  3 : 2.  [Concobd; 
Haslhont.] 

There  are  three  kinda  of  Fifths;  the  Perfect  FiftK  the 
Koi  or  Dimmskml  Fifth  (called  also  the  Imperfect  i^A). 
and  the  Extreme  Sharp  or  SupeiFfitioue  F^A.  The  first 
(c,  o)  is  composed  of  tome  vbola  tone*  and  a  semitom; 
the  second  (b,  r)  of  two  vhole  tones  and  two  aemitoiwa ; 
die  third  (c»  off)  <tf  bar  iriiole  tMM*.  Bu— 

liL  M.  1    I    I  8rd. 


FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  a  sect  of*reli^onuts. 
vhose  distinguishing  tenet  vas  a  belief  in  the  coming  of  a 
fifth  universal  monarchy,  of  vhich  J  jsua  Christ  was  to  he 
the  head,  while  the  saints,  under  his  personal  sovereignty, 
(ihould  possess  the  earth  They  appeared  in  England 
towards  tbe  close  of  the  Prolectorate ;  and  in  1660,  a  few 
months  after  the  Restoration,  they  broke  out  into  a  serious 
tumult  in  London  under  their  leader  Venner,  in  which 
many  of  them  lost  their  lives,  some  being  killed  by  the 
military,  and  others  afterwards  executed.  Several  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men  also  suffered  death  in  1662,  on  a  charge 
(most  prohablT  unfounded)  of  having  conspired  to  kill  the 
king  and  tbe  duko  of  York,  to  seize  the  Tower,  &c.  Th^ 
are  the  same  who  were  sometinMg  called  Miliinnarians,  their 
notion  being  that  tbe  reian  of  Christ  upon  earth  was  to  last 
for  a  thousand  years.  They  seem  also,  from  tho  extrava- 
gance and  violence  of  conduct  into  which  they  occasionally 
broke  out.  to  have  been  confounded,  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, with  the  old  Anabaptists  of  Munstar.  [ANiBAPTisTa.] 
FIG,  the  Ftcui  Carioa  of  botanists,  is  a  smalt  tree  with 
rough,  lobed.  deciduous  leaves,  naturally  inhabiting  ^e 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  now  commonly  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  fhiit. 

In  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  and  even  so  &r  north  as  the  south  of 
France,  the  fruit  is  so  well  ripened  as  to  form  a  valuable 
article  of  exportation  in  a  dned  atate.  A  thousand  tons 
are  annually  impwted  into  Great  Britain  alone.  The  fruit 
is  grown  with  some  sneeesa  even  in  dw  aoitthern  and  milder 
parts  of  Bngland,  bnt  it  is  seldom  found  in  the  northern 
parts  or  in  Scotland,  exomt  under  glass.  It  is  onl7  as  an 
object  of  cultivation  in  this  oountrjr  that  we  have  to  oon- 
sider  it  in  this  place. 

The  nomenclature  of  flgs  is  in  a  greater  state  of  con- 
tusion than  that  of  moat  ow/bt  fruits,  and  the  descriptions  of 
them  generally  so  imperfect  that  the  same  kind  is  grown  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  under  many  different  names ; 
an  account  of  their  synonyms,  as  &r  as  they  have  been 
determined,  will  be  found  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  Catalogue,  ed.  2. 

Hie  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  sorts  :— 

Black  Provence.  Green  Isohia. 

Large  Blue.  White  Ischia. 

Brunswick.  Yellow  Ischia. 

Blue  Bui^undr.  Leea  perpetual. 

Early  White.  White  Malta. 

Large  white  (Jeooa.  Larp  black  Naples. 

Hamburg  Brown.  White  Naples. 

Black  Ischia.  Small  Gieen. 

Brown  Ischia.  Bzown  Tnrk^. 

The  best  sorts  for  forcing  ar^* 
The  Ashridge  Forcii^         NeriL  (This  excellent  sort 
Figue  Blanche.  will  not  bear  a  high 

Early  Forcing.  temperature.) 
Maraeilles.  Pregussata. 

The  followii^;  kinds  an  mended  as  a  selection  for 
a  small  i^arden  in  dw  suiiihiiiH  and  aidkHl  Mnntiaa  ef 

Bi^^di-^, 


Blaek  Isehia. 
Brown  Turkey. 
Bnmswiek. 
White  Malta. 


Laige  irtutaOflusai 
ManeiUea. 
Small  earljr  Whitib 


The  followii^  sorts  have  been  recommended  for  a  succet* 
sion  from  August  to  October  in  the  south  of  England 

Brom  Ischia,  .      ripens  in  the  middle  <rf  Augnat 

Laige  white  Genoa,        .       .  end  of  Augnat 

Green  Ischia,  .       .  begumiog  of  S^t. 

Muirey,  or  brown  Naples,        .  middle  of  SepL 

Ford's  Seedling,         ,       .  end  of  Sept. 

Black  Provence,     .       .       .  b^nninir  of  Oct 

Yellow  liohia,    .       .       .  ouadle  of  OoL 

Gentile,       ....  end  of  Oct. 

The  most  approved  methods  of  prop^ting  flg-treea  an 
either  1^  layers  «  cuttings,  and  the  finmer  method  is  gene- 
rally prmrred,  because  the  planta  at  the  «id  of  tbe  aaaaon 
are  stronger  and  more  fit  to  he  planted  out  when  they  an 
intended  to  grow.  TnM  nised  from  layers  generally  oome 
into  bearing  the  second  year.  Grafting  sucoeeds  upon  these 
trees  as  well  as  upon  any  other,  but  it  is  almost  onnecassary 
and  seldom  practised.  Before  tbe  trees  are  planted  the 
ground  should  be  well  drained,  and  made  from  two  feet 
and  a  haff  to  three  feet  deep,  with  a  mixture  of  good  friable 
loam  and  decayed  dung.  Miller  remarks,  that  *  Fig-trees 
bear  the  greatest  quantity  of  well-flavotued  fruit  when 
growing  upon  chalky  land  where  there  has  been  a  foot  or 
more  of  a  gentle  loamy  soil  oo  the  top.* 

It  was  generally  beliarad  until  a  few  ^eara  baok  Hut 
pruning  was  injunona  to  the  fie,  but  expenenoe  ^nwa  this 
opinion  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  it  is  as  tractable  in  tiiis 
reapect  as  any  other  tree. 

The  object  to  be  always  kept  in  view  is  to  bav»  constantiy 
a  supply  of  fhiit-bearing  shootSi  and  for  this  purpose  dw 
old  wood  should  be  gradually  cut  away,  and  the  young  in- 
troduced to  fill  the  space  thus  created.  Since  the  climate  of 
this  country  will  not  admit  of  two  crofM  in  one  year  being 
brought  to  maturity,  as  in  other  countries  more  fovoiurable 
to  its  growth,  the  fruit  formed  after  Midsummer  ahonld  be 
removad,  in  order  to  strengthen  tho  tree  and  render  it  more 
productive  the  following  season. 

Several  modes  of  training  are  i^actised  and  recom- 
mended: some  gardeners  recommend  the  fen  system,  oUiers 
the  horiaontal;  but  this  must  depend  entirely  upon  ib» 
growth  of  the  tree:  if  it  be  luxuriant  the  latter  may  be 
practised ;  if  not,  the  former  will  answer  bettn ;  as  the  more 
perpendicular  a  tree  is  trained  the  stronger  it  grows*  and  a 
contrary*  effbct  is  produced  by  horizontal  training.  Mr. 
Knight  recommends  the  branches  to  be  trained  a  down- 
ward direction  as  well  as  horizontally,  and  says, '  The  young 
wood  OBRsea  to  elongate  very  early  in  the  season,  and  thence 
acquires  perfect  maturity,  and  by  being  trained  close  to  the 
wall  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost' 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent  where  the  winter  is  very 
cold,  but  where  the  summer  heat  is  sufficient  to  ripen  the 
fig  as  a  standard,  the  trees  are  planted  in  rows  and  bent 
down  near  the  ground  in  winter,  and  then  covered  with 
leaves,  which  protect  them  from  very  sevom  frosts.  Wall 
trees  an  unnuled  ud  bent  down  on  each  side  to  within  a 
few  fbet  of  tbe  ground,  and  then  protected  In  the  same  way 
as  standards. 

In  this  country  the  common  ivactioe  is  to  stick  yews, 
spruce-fir  branches,  or  fern  leavea  amongst  the  branches  of 
the  fig  upon  the  wdL  When  any  thing  can  be  used  for 
protection  which  can  conveniently  be  removed  in  fine  mild 
weather,  it  will  be  found  of  greater  utility  than  having  the 
branchM  covered  up  from  the  commencement  of  winter 
until  the  end  of  spring. 

When  the  trees  an  planted  in  tbe  border  of  a  hot-house 
for  the  purpose  of  being  forced,  they  are  commonly  trained 
to  trellises;  and  the  treatment  is  precisely  the  same  aa  that 
recommended  for  open  walls.  After  tbe  fruiting  season  the 
bwder  must  be  kept  perfootly  dry^  in  ordw  tlut  the  trees 
majr  enjoy  a  season  «  rest ;  W  a  plentiftd  su^y  ot  water 
is  given  when  they  an  in  a  state  of  growth 

Those  who  have  not  a  house  wbion  can  be  appropriated 
entirely  to  the  forcing  of  figs  may  nevortbeless  obtain  ^ood 
crops  by  planting  the  trees  in  pots  and  forcing  them  m  a 
cherry-house,  peach-bouse,  or  vinery. 

The  time  for  beg' 
dBir,«oeacdiiig 


iiw  H  llw  frs»iswaaMdi  aiid  tEaCtan* 
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pantun  dwnM  be  giadually  increased  from  50*  to  65°  or 
70*  "FaSa.  Some  also  approve  of  a  bottom  heat,  and  rocom- 
nend  the  pete  to  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  or  tan. 

The  ^tree  is  very  apt  to  throv  off  its  fruit  before  it 
ripeUB,  and  various  methods  have  been  suggested  to  prevent 
this.    In  the  lievant,  to  insure  a  crop,  a  proc^  termed 
capriflcation  Is  resorted  to,  which  consists  in  placing  among 
the  cultivated  figs  branches  of  the  wild  fig,  in  which  a  kind 
^  Cynipa  aboui^.  This  insect,  issuing  from  the  wild  fruit, 
enters  the  others,  brushing  about  the  pollen  iu  the  inside, 
and  st>  fertilising  the  fruit   Or  those  fige  that  drop  pre- 
maturely and  are  chiefly  filled  with  male  flowers  are  pre- 
served and  iutro^ioed  among  the  green  growing  figs  with 
a  view  to  their  pollen  being  cacried  oy  insects  to  the  flowers 
where  they  are  wanted.   Nothing  is  done  in  this  country 
except  ripging  the  shoots  sometimes,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
attended  witti  benefleial  consequences.   (See  Sort.  TVon^., 
vol.  i.,  new  ser.,  p.  395.) 
FIGEAC.  [Lot.] 
FIGUERAS.   [Catalonia,  p.  362.] 
n'GULUS.   [Creeper,  vol.  viii.,  p.  148.] 
FIGURATE  NUMBERS.    [Numbers,  FiGURATEand 

POLYOOPTAL.] 

FIGURE   (Greometry),  a  finite  space,  which  has 
boundary  in  every  direction.   The  figure  of  a  space'  is  the 
notion  we  receive  from  observing  its  boimdary. 

FICUXUE  OF  THB  SABTH.  [Gbodxst.] 

FIGURED  BASS,  in  music,  is  a  line,  or  staff,  written 
in  the  base  clef^  over  the  notes  (HT  which  are  placed  figures 
representing  certain  ehtxds.  This  is  commonly  oallra  the 
Tnorough-Ba$e.  [THownisH-BASB.] 

The  Figured  Bate  is  Mien  into  disuse ;  though  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  might  still  be  most  beneficially 
employed  in  Scores.  But  in  a  piano-forte  or  organ  part, 
when  the  harmony,  or  accompaniment  is  given  fiiUy  in  the 
treble  stafi;  figures  are  not  only  superfluous  but  perplexing 
Pad  incorrect  • 

FILAMENT.  [Anther.] 

FILANGIETftl,  GAETA'NO.  was  bom  at  Naples  in 
1752,  of  a  noble  family.  In  his  early  youth  he  did  not 
exhibit  any  signs  of  extraordinary  talent,  but  after  being 
put  under  the  care  of  Monsignor  de  Luoa,  bishop  of  Tri- 
vento,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  classical  languages, 
mathemato,  end  pniloBophy.  In  1 774  a  reform  in  the  judi- 
cial administration  was  determined  on  by  the  ministcfs  of 
King  Ferdinand,  by  whieh  the  judges  of  the  various  courts 
were  in  friture  to  ^pltun  the  grounds  of  their  decisions  by 
referring  to  some  existing  law  applicable  to  each  respec- 
tive case,  and  in  default  of  such  a  law,  to  ask  the.  king  for 
his  decisiop.  This  determination,  which  checked  the  till  then 
absolute  discretion  of  the  courts,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
judges,  supported  by  most  of  the  law  practitioners,  as  offen- 
sive to  the  dimity  and  independence  of  the  courts,  and  they 
published  a  violent  memorial  on  the  occasion.  Filangieri 
took  up  the  matter,  and  wrote  a  reply  showing  the  absurdity 
and  impertinence  of  the  olnections  as  insulting  alike  to  the 
liberty  of  the  citixens  and  to  the  authori^  of  the  crown : 
Rijieanoni  poUtiehe  sulla  Legge  Sowana  M  23  di  Settem- 
bra  del  1774.  The  work  was  fevourably  noticed  by  the 
government,  which  enforced  its  decree  regardless  ctf  the 
^amours  of  the  interested  parW.  Those  were  tunes  of  use- 
fril  reforms  and  enlightened  administration  at  Naples, 
irhen  Genovesi,  de  lorio,  Galanti,  Palmieri,  Galiani,  and 
other  learned  men  were  encouraged  in  su^esting  improve- 
ments, which  were  at  least  in  part  acted  upon.  [Ferdi- 
nand IT.  Of  Naples.  ]  In  1780,Filangieh,  then  28  years  of 
age,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  '  Scienza 
dell^i  Lc^lazione,*  which  made  him  known  throughout 
Europe ;  he  went  on  publishing  the  successive  volumes  in 
the  following  years.  In  1787  be  was  appointed  a  membtt 
of  the  Supreme  Council  or  Board  of  Finances,  a  department 
whidi  stood  also  in  need  of  reforms.  He  died  in  July, 
1788,  36  years  of  age,  regretted  by  all  Naples,  and  leaving 
his  work  on  l^pi^tion  iueomidete.  The  work  however  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
sevraal  languages ;  one  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Italian 
text  is  that  of  the '  Classici  Italiani,'  6  vols.  8vo.  Milan, 
1822.  to  which  are  added  his'Opnsooli  Scelti'  or  minor 
works.  Amon^  thn  translations  the  French  one,  Paris, 
1 822,  contains  a  biography  of  Filangieri  by  his  countryman, 
Salfi.  Benjamin  Conatant  wrote  a  *  Comgientaire  sur 
I'Ouviagede  FOai^^'  t  vols.  Svo.  Paris,  1882—24. 

fUangieri  hw  been  Kyled  the  MoKtuqiiiMi  of  Italy,  tat 


there  are  oonsiderable  diserepaneies  between  tiMM  twb 
writers.  Montesquieu,  a  man  of  maturer  yeKS»  mora  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  stronger  reflective  powers,  was  ratlw 
the  historian  of  the  laws  and  social  institutions  such  as  they 
existed  then  or  had  existed  before  his  time,  and  although 
he  discovered  and  pointed  out  abuses,  yet  he  seldom  advised 
change.  Filangien  on  the  contrary  recommends  a  complete 
reform  in  the  laws,  and  lays  down  the  bases  of  a  new  order 
of  things.  Both  occasionally  fill  into  apparent  aontiadic- 
tions.  Montesquieu,  vehement  and  strong-minded,  inveighs 
at  times  most  strenuously,  and  in  spite  of  his  veneration  Ut 
inrivileges  and  inequalities  nnl^  against  the  abuses  of 
those  venr  institutions ;  vfaflst  V^langieri,  a  professed  inno- 
vator,  is  led  by  his  uatuial  mildneBB  of  character  and  out  <rf 
de&renoe  to  existing  ftnns  of  aooieQr,  to  make  eoneesnoDi 
which  seem  opposed  to  his  i«indq^.  Thus  he  awards  is 
a  punishment  for  high-treason  not  wly  ib»  penalty  death 
but  also  that  oficonflscation  of  property,  and  this  at  Uie  ven 
time  that  the  penal  code  published  by  Leopold  in  Tuscany 
proclaimed  to  the  world  tnat '  confiscation  was  a  real  act  of 
violence  and  a  usurpation  of  private  property  by  the  govern- 
ment.* Filangieri  aimed  at  effecting  a  change  in  legislation 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  tiie  f(nins  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  his  time,  and  eq>eciaUy  in  Italy,  where  numer- 
ous and  important  reforms  emanated  from  the  sovereigni 
themselves,  this  course  appeared  both  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent. He  sa^  in  tlie  introduction  to  his  w'rk,  that  '  hb 
only  object  was  to  ikcilitate  to  the  sorcreigna  tiX  his  an 
the  task  of  a  new  l^;idatun,'  and  his  strong  recommend* 
tion  to  them  is  to  ^ralish  all  peraidons  or  useless  law^ 
and  to  be  sparing  in  making  new  ones  without  a  real  neces- 
sity. Like  his  contemporary  Beocaria,  he  adopted  the  theoiy 
then  prevailing  in  France,  of  an  original  soraal  omtract,  ^ 
which  every  individual  had  resigned  for  himself  and  hH 
descendants  his  right  of  self-defence  which  be  possessed  ia 
a  state  of  nature  to  the  collective  body  of  society,  givtsf; 
it  thereby  the  right  of  punishing  any  one  who  made  attempts 
against  the  security  of  another  (Sctema  delta  Legtalasitme. 
11,  26).  This  fiction  has  been  since  overthrown  by  other 
vrriters,  and  in  Italy  especiallv  by  Romagnosi  iu  his  Genen 
del  diriiio  Penale,  I79I,  and  in  his^nNito  primo  delia 
Scietaa  delDirittoNaitvale,  1820.  See  also  on  this  st^jeet 
another  Italian,-  Professor  Roeu  in  his  TVot^  du  tbvit 
Penal,  Paris,  1836. 

On  some  questionB  of  political  economy,  on  populatioa. 
agriculture,  &&,  Filangieri  shared  the  opinions  prevaloit 
in  his  time,  whidi  have  oeen  unee  exploded  or  modified  tr 
modem  economists.  Notwithstsnding  these  and  other 
blemishes,  the  work  of  Filangieri  has  still  great  merit :  it 
suggests  many  useful  ideas,  and  is  throughout  inspired  Ir 
a  sincere  love  for  mankind,  and  an  honest  sincerity  of  pui 
pot!e.  The  commentary  of  Bei^amin  Constant  fimns  a  verv 
useful  gupiilement  to  it. 

FILA'RIA.  [Entosoa.] 

FILBERT,  the  fruit  of  a  varie^  of  the  hazel-nut,  or 
CoitIus  Avellana.  fCoKYLUs.]  The  term  was  <xigiiiaIiT 
applied  to  those  kinds  of  nuts  whieh  have  vexv  long  haski. 
hut  owing  to  the  number  of  ^-arietiei  that  have  of  U:e 
years  been  obtained,  this  distinction,  which  was  never  sci^- 
tific,  appears  to  be  nearly  disr^arded,  and  nut  and  filbert 
are  almost  syponymous  terms,  excepting  that  the  wild  un 
cultivated  fruit,  ud  those  varieties  which  most  nearly  »f 
proach  it,  are  never  called  filberts. 
The  best  sorts  are  the  following : — 

Frizzled  filbert,  excellent  bearer. 


Cob-nut  (Pearson's  Pnliflc.  Hort.  Soe.  CaLi,  a 

very  prolific  kind. 
Bond-nut, 
Cosford. 

Luge  square  Downton. 

Nordiamptonshire,  prolific. 
According  to  the  most  skUnil  cuhivaton,  the  tnl  on  whvh 
the  filbert  succeeds  best  should  oomait  of  *a  hasel  loam  of 
some  depth,  upon  a  dry  subsoil;*  but  as  this  Ik  not  alva?: 
found  convenient,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  es^ 
rial  to  the  growth  of  the  filbert,  and  some  even  recoraroaiJ  a 
dry  poorish  soil.  The  ground  should  be  frequently  div:^-: 
(at  least  once  in  two  yearsX  and  a  small  quantity  of  mani.^ 
nven;  woollen-rags  are  often  used  for  this  purpose  w  :: 
^£S^  wee-.  ^  ^^-^ 
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FUberti  »n  moat  HUoaMftOly  ia<n«gftted  by  l^ren  or 
aucken.  The  layvring  ahoAld  be  peiOAnsd  in  the  ewlier 
part  of  the  nuon,  in  cwder  that  the.  plants  nay  be  veil 
rooted,  and  ready  to  plant  either  in  a  nursery,  or  There 
they  ere  intended  to  remain,  in  the  autumn.  When  they 
are  raised  &om  suckers,  these  are  generally  taken  from  the 
parent  plant  in  the  end  of  the  sei^n,  and  subjected  to  the 
tULine  treatment  as  layers.  If  it  be  desirable  that  the  trees 
should  be  dwarf,  layering  and  grafting  are  recommended ; 
but  if  strong  plants  are  wanted,  they  are  raised  from  suckers : 
it  is  also  said  they  fruit  sooner  by  the  last  method. 

The  method  of  pruning  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  object  the  cultivator  has  in  view:  if  dwsutf  trees  are 
wanted  the  layer  or  sucker  is  shortened  to  about  one  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet;  if  what  are  termed  riders  be  de- 
sirable, then  the  stem  is  out  much  higher ;  but  if  the  shoot 
is  weak  it  is  better  to  out  it  near  the  ground,  and  leave  it 
the  proper  height  at  the  next  year's  pruning.  Afterwards, 
wnen  any  sucker  makes  its  appearance>at  the  bottom  of  the 
stem,  it  should  be  carefiitly  removed,  and  not  allowed  to 
draw  the  nourishment  ft'om  the  parent  plant. 

In  the  formation  of  the  head,  the  chief  thing  to  be  ob- 
served is  to  form  it  r^larly,  cutting  away  all  strong  super- 
fluous shoots,  keeping  it  thin  and  open  in  the  centre,  and 
thus  allowing  the  free  passage  of  l^ht  and  air.  '  There 
will  be  produced  from  the  two  and  three  years'  branches, 
annually,  short  twigs  of  sis  or  nine  inches  m  length,  which 
generally  bear  a  great  many  nuts  the  following  year ;  tliese 
should  be  thinned  out,  but  not  shortened,  leaving  them  in 
tolouble  quuitity  wherever  they  are  produMd,  cutting 
them  dean  out  the  following  winter,  and  leavii^  others  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  bad  been  left  ihe  previous  season.* 
(Lindley's  Quide,  &c.) 

About  Maidstone,  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  filbert  is  better  understood  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  country;  and  as  the  soil  and  other  oircum- 
stanoes  seem  to  suit  its  growth,  immense  quantities  are 
grown  for  the  London  market.  *  That  part  of  Kent  where 
the  filbert  is  chiefiy  cultivated  is  a  loam  upon  a  dry  sandy 
rock.  The  Rev.  W.  Williamson  advises  every  one  to  plant 
them  where  they  are  to  remain,  whether  they  are  intended 
for  a  garden  or  a  larger  plantation ;  and  after  being  suf- 
fered to  grow  without  rest^'aint  for  three  c/c  four  years,  to : 
cut  them  down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  grouncL  From 
the  remaining  pext,  if  the  trees  are  well  rooted  in  the  soil, 
five  or  six  strong  shobts  wiU  be  produced.  In  the  second 
year  Utter  cutting  down,  these  shoots  are  shortened;  gene- 
rally one-third  is  taken  ofi;  and  that  they  may  appear  r^-  '■ 
lar,  a  small  hoop  is  placed  within  the  branehm,  to  which  the 
shoots  are  fastened  at  eqnal  distances;  by  this  practice,  two  [ 
considerable  advantages  ve  sained,  tb^  trees  grow  more 
r^lar,  and  the  middle  of  each  is  kept  hollow  so  as  to  ad- 
mit the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air :  but  this  in  a  large 
plantation  would  be  almost  impossible,  nor  indeed  is  it  ne- 
cessary, though  in  private  gardens,  where  regularitir  and 
neatness  are  almost  essentia^  it  ought  to  be  practised.  In 
the  third  year  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud ;  these  are 
suffered  to  grow  till  the  following  autumn,  or  fourth  year, 
when  they  are  cut  off  nearly  dose  to  the  original  stem,  and 
the  leading  shoot  the  last  year  shtntened  two-thirds.  In 
the  fifth  year  several  small  ahooti  will  arise  from  the  base 
of  the  siw-branohes  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding  year ; 
these  are  prodneed  itam  small  buds,  and  would  not  have 
been  emitted  had  not  the  brauchai  on  which  they  aie 
situated  been  shortened,  the  whole  nourishment  being  car- 
ried to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch. 

*  It  is  from  these  shoots  that  fruibis  to  he  expected.  These 
productive  shoots  will  in  a  few  yean  become  very  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  must  be  taken  off,  partioularly  the 
strongest,  in  order  to  encourage  the  {Hoduetion  of  the 
smaller  ones ;  for  those  of  the  former  year  become  so  ex- 
hausted, that  they  generally  decay ;  but  whether  decayed  or 
not,  they  are  always  out  out  by  the  prunes  and  a  fresh 
supply  must  therefore  be  provioBd  to  produce  the  fhiit  in 
the  sneceeding  year.  The  lEwding  shoot  is  every  year  dwrt- 
ened  two-thirds,  or  more,  should  the  tree  be  weak ;  and  the 
whole  height  of  the  Inanshea  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  six 
feet.  Every  shoot  that  is  left  to  produce  fruit  dionld  also 
be  tipped,  which  prevents  the  tree  being  exhausted  by 
makitig  wood  at  the  end  of  the  branch.  It  Itequentty  hxa- 
pens  that  a  strong  shoot  springs  from  the  root ;  and  should 
any  of  the  fint  year's  or  leading  branches  be  decayed,  or 
become  unimduetive  of  bearing  wooo,  it  will  be  advisable 


to  out  tbat  entimly  awa^  and  suffer  the  new  shoot  to  supply 

its  plaee,  which  aiterwards  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  is  recommended  for  the  others.'   [Hori.  Trant.  vol  iv.) 

Such,  according  to  Hr.  Williamson,  is  the  method  of  cul- 
tivating the  filbert  in  the  for-fkmed  grounds  ofKrat,by 
which  thir^  hundred-weight  per  acre  nas  been  grown  on 
particular  lands :  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledges  that 
foilures  are  by  no  means  unfirequent,  but  he  attributes  this 
to  the  excessive  productiveness  of  successful  years. 

The  filbert  is  a  pionincious  plant,  having  its  male  <»gans 
in  one  flower  and  its  female  in  another;  and  one  modern 
writer,  suspecting  a  want  of  male  blossoms  to  be  the  cause 
of  fiulure  in  particular  seasons,  suspended  a  quantity  of  the 
catkins  of  the  common  hasel  over  the  female  bloasoms  of 
some  of  his  filberts,  the  result  of  wbieh  was  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fhiit  than  his  trees  had  home  fbr  many  years.  He 
then  tried  some  with,  and  others  in'Moirf,  the  ntftle  flovns, 
when  the  former  bore  fVuit,  and  the  latter  prored  abortive, 
as  he  had  anticipated.  He  therefore  reeommends  unpruned 
hacels  to  be  planted  among  the  cultivated  filberts,  m  order 
that  impr^nation  may  he  effected. 

Great  quantities  of  filberts  are  rendered  useless  by  being 
attacked  hy  the  mtt-weevit  (Balantnus  nitcum),  which  per- 
forates the  nut  in  its  young  state,  and  deposits  its  egg :  m  a 
few  days  the  maggot  is  hatched,  and  then  feeds  upon  the 
kernel.  Some  recommend  the  trees  to  be  shaken  ih  June 
or  July,  as  this  is  the  time  when  the  insect  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, but  no  remedy  is  known  which  can  he  said  to  be 
effectual. 

In  order  to  preserve  filberts  in  a  fresh  and  plump  Btate* 
it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  their  parting  with  their  mois- 
ture by  evapondon.  Buiyii^  them  in  heaps  in  the  earth, 
putting  th«n  in  earthen  jars  in  a  wine-cellar,  covering 
them  with  dry  sand,  are  all  very  good  plans,  and  many 
others  equally  efficient  will  suggest  themselTes. 

FILIGES.  [Gleicbbniacea.] 

FILLET,  a  flat  rectangular  moulding,  of  very  fluent 
occurrence  in  architecture.  It  is  used  to  terminate  or 
divide  other  mouldings,  as  in  the  cavetto,  which  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  fillet,  and  in  the  flutings  of  columns,  which 
are  divided  by  a  fiUoL  The  fillM  is  much  used  in  entabla- 
tures. FComiiN.] 

FIL1%R,  a  straina  used  in  chemical  operations  tac  the 
purpose  of  rendering  fluids  transparent  by  Bepamting  the 
suspended  impurities  which  make  them  turbid,  or  for  the 
still  more  imfwrtant  use  of  separating,  collecting,  and  msh- 
ing  the  inecipitates  or  insoluue  compounds  resulting  (torn 
chemical  research  and  analyst. 

Filters  are  usuaily  made  of  unaised  or  Uotting  paper 
and  they  are  used  either  spread  out  upon  cloth  stretched 
on  a  wooden-frame,  for  laiger  operations,  or  f(dded  and 
placed  in  flinnels,  and  having  consequently  tfae.flmn  of  an 
inverted  cone. 

Filters  are  either  single  or  double :  the  former  are  usually 
sufficient  for  rendering  fluids  clear,  but  when  the  insoluble 
matter  is  to  be  preserved,  double  Alters  of  equal  weight  are 
used ;  in  this  case,  as  it  is  always  difficult  and  often  impossi- 
ble to  remove  the  whole  of  the  solid  matter  from  the  mner 
filter,  the  outer  one,  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  same  fluid  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  determine  the 
weight  of  matter  remaining  on  the  mner  filter  when  both 
have' been  dried. 

In  other  cases  a  single  weighed  filter  is  used,  and  then 
the  contained  inseparwle  matter  bdng  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air  with  the  filter  in  a  crucible,  so  ss  to  dissipate  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  the  paper,  the  quantity  of  earthy 
impurity  remaining  with  the  product  is  determined  by 
burning  an  equal  weight  of  similar  paper.  For  the  numer- 
ous precautions  to  be  observed  in  filtration  see  Faraday'a 
Chmtieal  Manipuhtion  and  Berselius's  Traiti  de  Chimie. 

Within  a  few  years  various  filths  have  been  very  use- 
fully employed  for  the  purpose  of  filtering  water  either 
for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes.  These  filters,  though 
Taring  somewhat  in  construction,  generally  depend  upon 
pasBng  water  throi^h  sand  w  smalf  pebbles  and  diarcoal. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Thames  water,  though  it  contains 
but  litUe  saline  matter  ia  solution,  is  frequently  turbid, 
owing  to  mechanical  admixture  of  earthy  matter,  which  the 
filters  in  question  are  well  calculated  to  remove,  so  as  to 
render  the  water,  though  not  so  agreeable  as  spring-water 
for  drinking  on  account  of  its  fiatiw&i^  yet  well  adapted  for 
other  purposes,  eapecially  making  tea  nnd-j}ther  simUar 
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nVBRIA  (Zoology).  [V»nuDX.l 
FIN.  [Fira.] 

FINABLE  (Ital.  H-na-fe),  the  concerted  piece  of  musi 
by  which  the  acts  of  an  opera  conclude :  the  last  move- 
inent  of  a  sjrmphony,  coocerto.  &c.   The  winding-up  of 
the  tint  act  of  a  grand  two-act  opera  is,  par  excellence, 
called  the  Futale. 

FINCH.   [Bullfinch;  Chaffinch;  Frinqillidx.] 

FINCH.   [NoTTiNOHAii,  Lord.] 

FINE  OF  LANDS,  one  of  the  modes  of  conveying 
.ands  and  hereditaments  by  matter  of  record.  It  was  so 
called  becanse  it  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  actual  suit  of 
which  it  was  the  eoneluiiion,  hut  also  to  all  other  snits  and 
oontroverues  concerning  the  same  natter.  Divested  of  its 
technicalities,  a  fine  may  be  described  to  be  an  amicable 
oomposition  or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious, 
by  leave  of  the  \ing  or  his  Justices,  whereby  the  lands  in 
question  become,  or  are  acknowledged  to  be^  the  right  of 
one  of  the  parties. 

This  mode  of  conTe3rance,  which  was  in  use  from  the 
earUest  periods  of  Eu^ish  history  of  which  we  possess 
any  authentic  judicial  records,  has  been  recently  abo- 
li^ed  by  the  stat.  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74  ;  yet  the  rules 
by  which  it  was  governed  form  a  very  considerable  branch 
of  real  property  ]aw,And  it  is  therefore  desirable  briefly  to 
describe  its  nature  and  efiect.  Fines  were  of  four  kinds, — 
1.  A  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit,  come  coo  qu'il  ad  de  son 
don^'  t.  e.  upon  aeknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  cog- 
nisee,  as  that  which  he  (one  of  the  parties  to  the  fine)  haia 
ct  the  gift  of  the  cognizor  (the  other  party  to  the  fine). 
This  was  the  best  and  surest  kind  of  fine,  for  thereby  the 
c<^:nizor  (the  person  in  possession,  also  called  the  deforci- 
ant flrom  keeping  the  cognizee  ont  of  possession,)  in  order 
to  make  good  nis  covenant  with  the  c^>gnizee  (the  plaintiff), 
of  conveying  to  him  the  lands  in  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  formahty  of  an  actual  feofiinent  and  livery, 
acknowledged  in  court  a  former  feoffment,  or  gift  in  posses- 
sion, to  have  been  made  by  him  to  the  plaintiff.  This  fine 
is  therefore  said  to  have  been  a  feoffment  of  record,  the 
livery  thus  acknowledged  in  court  being  equivalent  to  an 
actual  liverv ;  so  that  this  conveyance  was  rather  a  confes- 
sion of  a  former  conveyance  than  a  conveyance  then  origi- 
nally made.  2.  A  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit  tantum,* 
or  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  merely ;  and  not 
with  the  circumstance  of  a  preceding  gift  from  the  cog- 
nixor.  This  was  commonly  used  to  pass  a  reversionary  in- 
terest, for  of  such  there  could  be  no  feoffment  with  livery 
supposed,  as  the  possession  during  the  preceding,  w  as  it  is 
technically  called,  particular  estate  belonged  to  a  third 
person.  [Fboffment.]  This  kind  of  fine  was  worded  in 
this  manner,  *  that  the  cognizor  acknowled^  the  right  to 
be  in  the  cognizee,  and  grants  for  himself  and  his  heiis  that 
the  reversion  after  the  particular  estate  determines  shall 
go  to  the  cognizee.'  3.  A  fine  '  sur  concessit' — which  was 
where  the  cognizor,  in  order  to  make  an  end  of  disputes, 
though  he  acknovledged  no  precedent  right,  yet  granted 
to  the  c(^;nisee  an  estate  UBoally  for  life,  or  for  years,  by 
way  of  supposed  ccnnposition.  And  this  m^ht  be  done 
reserving  a  rent  ae  the  like^  fcr  it  (merated  as  a  new  srant 
4.  A  fine  '  sur  done,  grant,  et  renaer,'  which  was  a  double 
Ane,  comprehended  the  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit  come 
ceo,'  &C.,  and  the  fl  ne  '  sur  concessit*  This  might  he  us^  to 
orette  particular  limitations  of  estate,  whereas  the  fine 

*  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,*  &c,  conveyed  nothing 
but  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  or  at  least  of  freehold. 
In  thu  last  species  of  fine,  the  cognizee,  after  the  right  was 
acknowledged  to  be  in  him,  granted  bsck  again,  or  rendered 
to  the  cognizor,  co*  perhaps  to  a  stranger,  some  other  estate 
in  the  premises.   But  in  general,  the  first  species  of  fine, 

*  sur  conusance  de  droit  oome  ceo,*  &e.,  was  the  most  used, 
as  it  conveyed  a  clear  and  absolute  freehold,  and  gmve  the 
cognizoe  a  seisin  in  lav,  without  any  actual  livery,  and  it 
was  therefore  called  a  fine  executed,  whereas  the  others 
were  but  execntny. 

Fines  of  all  four  kinds  were  thn«  levied,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term, — First,  the  party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be 
conveyed  commenced  an  action  or  suit  at  law  against  tbe 
party  who  was  to  convey,  by  suing  out  a  writ  or  prtedpe, 
called  a  writ  of  covenant.  The  action  was  founded  upon 
tbe  breach  of  a  supposed  agreement  or  covenant,  that  the 
one  should  convey  ttie  lands  to  the  other.  On  this  writ  a 
Ine,  called  a  primer  fine,  nmounting  to  about  one-tenth  of 
the  annual  value  of  the  laud,  became  due  to  the  king.  The 


suit  beii^  Xbrn  eommwioed,  tboo  ftiknpei,— flaaoaJiy,  iw 

*  licentia  ooncoidaDdi,*  or  learc  to  oompromin  the  snit, 
upon  which  dao  another  fine,  oiUed  ttie  lung's  sHver,  or 
sometimes  the  post  fine,  became  due  to  the  king,  ainounting 
to  about  three-twentieths  of  the  annual  valoe  of  tbe  lan<C 
Thirdly,  came  the  oonoord  or  agreement  itse^  which  was 
required  to  be  made  either  openly  in  the  Court  of  Commoo 
Pleas  or  before  the  Ind-ehief-justioe,  or  one  the  judge* 
of  that  court,  or  two  or  more  commtsaionen  in  the  coubi>- 
speeiany  authorized ;  all  of  whom  were  bound  by  stat.  I'fc 
Ed.  I.,  s.  4,  to  take  care  that  the  ocwaizors  were  of  flill  age, 
sound  mrawry,  and  out  of  prison.  If  a  manied  woman  wan 
a  eogniior  she  was  privatoly  eiamined  by  the  nrtiea  befon 
whom  her  aeknowwdgment  was  taken,  wlietbar  ilie  did  it 
ftvely  and  willingly,  or  by  compulsioo  ^  hn  hniLand.  A 
fine  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  married  woman  could  con- 
vey her  freehold  intoest  in  lands. 

By  these  several  acts  the  essential  parts  of  the  fine  were 
completed,  and  even  if  the  oc^zor  died,  still  tbe  fine 
might  be  carried  on  in  all  its  remaining  parts,  of  which  the 
next  was — Fourthly,  the  note  of  the  fine,  which  was  sitaplT 
an  abstract  of  tbe  writ  of  covenant  and  the  concord ;  nam- 
ing the  parties,  the  parcels  of  land,  and  the  mffutmiuA,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  enrolment  of  record  in  the  proper  office. 
Tbe  Fifth  and  last  part  was  tbe  foot  of  the  fine,  which  in- 
eluded  the  whole  matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day,  year,  and 
place,  and  before  whom  it  was  acknowledged  or  levied.  Of 
this  indentorea  were  ma^  or  engroned  at  tbe  chirogn- 
pheHs  office,  and  ddivered  to  the  eogniior  nd  the  cognizee ; 
usually  beginning  tbua  ■  *  luBc  eat  flnalis  eoneoidia  ;*  *  thi* 
is  the  final  agreement;'  and  then  raeUiiig  tha-wbole  {vo- 
ceeding  at  length. 

The  note  of  ^e  fine  was  read  four  times  openly  in  iht 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  as  it  was  called,  proclaimed,  ooot 
in  the  term  in  which  it  was  made,  and  once  in  each  of  thr 
three  succeeding  terms,  during  which  all  pleas  eeased.  and 
these  proclamations  were  endorsed  upon  the  record.  A  taUe 
of  the  fines  levied  in  each  county  in  every  term  was  affixeil 
in  some  open  part  of  the  Court  of  (Common  Pleas  all  the 
next  term,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  was  given  to  the  shenf 
of  every  county,  who  at  the  next  assizes  fixed  the  same  in 
some  open  place  in  the  court,  for  the  more  puUis  ooiorieti 
of  the  fine.   (2  Bt.  Com.  349.) 

Of  the  ej^  <^  a  PSn»4 — A  fine  was  a  caawfrnum  sr. 
eSiective  that  it  bound  not  only  those  who  wera  yntim  and 
privies  to  the  fine,  hnt  all  other  penont  wfaatioem,  unlm 
they  broi^ht  their  action  or  made  lawftil  entrr  within  Arc 
years  after  pmolamation  made,  except  married  womMi,  in- 
fonta,  prisonen,  persons  beyond  the  seaa,  and  sucb  as  wait 
not  of  whole  mind,  who  had  five  yean  allowed  to  them  and 
their  heirs  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  tbeir  attain- 
ing fhll  age.  recovering  tbeir  liberty,  returning  into  Enc 
land,  or  being  restored  to  their  r^ht  mind.  Peraiuis  aha 
who  had  not  a  present,  but  a  future  interest  only,  as  tfaoK 
in  reversion  or  remainder,  had  five  years  allowed  then  lo 
claim  in  flnm  the  tfane  tbair  right  aocniad  by  Ae  stat 
4  Henry  VII.  c  S4. 

In  order  to  make  a  fhie  of  any  wail  at  all.  it  vas  neeis- 
sary  that  the  parties  sbonld  have  some  interast  or  eatatesf 
freehold  in  the  lands  to  be  aifected  by  it  (S  BL  Coot. 
But  it  was  not  neoeasary  that  the  freehold  sbonld  be  in  Mtbir 
of  the  puties  by  right,  and  therefore  when  a  flue  was  levied 
to  strengthen  a  titie,  it  was  f^uentty  considered  Deccssaiy 
to  make  a  feofibient,  in  order  that  the  freeh(dd  migbt  be  in 
one  of  them  by  disseisin.  [FiomuiiT.)  If  nsstber  ttf  dw 
parties  had  any  interest  at  the  time,  although  the  flno  had  to 
roper  operation,  vet  it  might  take  eflbct  as  bet— ea  dwa 
y  way  of  estoppeL  [Ebtoppel.] 
A  fijie  was  principuly  used  as  the  mode  of  oonToyin^  the 
estates  of  married  women,  and  renouncing  tbeir  r^t  ts 
dowwr,  as  a  means  of  barring  estates  tail,  and  vemainden 
and  revanims  dqtendent  upon  other  astoiea,  and  alae  fix 
the  piopose  of  itrei^UieDinir  defeoCiTe  tUlei. 

By  the  3cd  and  4th  WiB.  IV.  e.  74,  flnea  are  aai 
provision  is  made  for  the  oonveyaaoettf  the  iidenaCsof  mar- 
ried women  in  land,  with  the  oonenirenoe  of  thsar  hudsands. 
and  aftM  being  examined  to  asonrtain  they  «ro  metiag 
ToluntarilJ^  by  a  deed  to  be  aoknoadedged  in  tbb.  Cotut  flf 
Common  Pleas ;  and  provision  is  also  lude  for  the  bam^ 
of  estates  tail  by  a  deed  enrolled:  but  no  proviuan  is  made 
for  enabling  parties  whose  titles  are  deftetive  to  atpengtte 
them  by  any  means  analogous  to  a^ne  and  nonidaim. 
».  C»». ;  &»«  On  Google 
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irmOAL.  rOuiAN.J 
FINGER.  TftAND.] 

FINGER-BOARD,  the  whole  nnge  of  keys,  w&ite  and 
bbek,  of  a  piano-forte  or  orgui. 

FINGERINO,  in  nusio,  is  the  art  of  so  applying  the 
lii^en  to  a  murieal  insbmnent,  the  piano-Arte  and  organ 
v^wcialfy.as  to  aoeomplisfa  the  olijeett  in  view  in  the  eauest 
uA  Bost  afftetiTC  manner.  In  a  mwk  of  thia  kind  yne- 
lieil  treattsea  wovld  ooouwtoo  mudi  room,  and  die  art  of 
Tii^riDg,  aooompanied  by  the  necessary  exampleat  would 
nqoiie  many  pages;  wa  therefore  shall  only  add  that,  as 
I  mtam,  Cletnniti's  ia  the  best  that  we  are  aeqnainted 
wiui;  tlwugfa  some  few  modem  im^nvmnents  have  been 
jawfi  in  its  detafls. 

FINISTB^RE.  a  department  at  the  western  extremity 
of  France,  eomprehen£ng  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of 
Bretagne.  It  is  of  an  irregnlar  form,  nearly  resembling  the 
Welsh  county  of  Pembroke ;  the  inlets  of  Brest  Water,  and 
rbeBsyofDouamenes,  occupying  the  same  relative  position 
in  one  that  St.  Bride*s  Bay  does  in  the  other.  It  ia  washed 
on  the  nortbein,  westem,  and  aouthexn  aidea,  by  the 
Adsntie  ocean ;  and  bomded  on  the  eaatem  aide  by  the 
iie|iirtm«itsofCftteadaNordandlforbiban.  The  greatest 
If^th  is  from  the  nwth-weit  coast,  between  the  villwes  of 
ATKOton  and  Kersaint,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quim- 
jtem,  78 miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the 
lengdiii  from  the  Bee  du  Rai  to  the  mouu  of  the  Douron, 
GStniles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  about  2676  square 
miles,  bdng  about  an  eighth  lai^r  than  the  averse  of  the 
Frnich  departments,  and  rather  larger  than  the  English 
^ntyof  Lincoln.  The  population  in  1832  was  A24,396, 
iboat  196  to  a  square  mile,  being  the  average  relative  po- 
pulation of  France  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  5  to  4,  and 
10  that  of  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 
parsd  it  in  the  proportion  of  neariy  9  to  3. 

The  eoaat»  wfaien  is  eommonly  h^h,  pretents  a  very 
3nken  outline^  and  on  almoat  emry  side  of  it  are  innn- 
mmiUe  idanda  and  roeki.  On  the  north  ode  are  the  He 
ie  Bu,  the  lies  de  Heloine,  Los  Gadoros,  and  others;  on 
the  loiith  side  the  Dea  de  Glenan,  Les  Ponrceaux,  the 
He  aux  Moutons.  and  others ;  and  on  the  west  a  group  of 
emter  importance  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  comprehend- 
ing the  He  d'Oaessant  (or,  as  it  is  flvquently  called  by 
English  irriters,  Ushant),  Balance,  Molene,  Quem6n£8,  and 
wrcfil  others:  thia  group  is  separated  by  the  Passage 
ilu  Four  trom  the  headland  on  the  n<Hthem  side  of  Brest 
fVater.  The  He  de  Sein  is  also  on  the  westem  coast  of 
ifae  department,  and  is  separated  by  the  Pass^  du  Raz 
tnHD  the  Bee  du  Raa  on  the  soutlnm  side  of  the  bay  of 
Dmiarnenet.  There  are  some  others,  very  small. 
Hu  He  de  Bas  has  been  noticed  alreadv.  [Bas,  Ilk  di.] 
^^uMant  haa  a  very  ateep  coast,  diffiouit  of  aeeeas :  it  ia 
boot  fimr  mika  long  mm  east  to  west  hy  three  wide, 
fhoe  an  on  it  a  castle,  a  fightbonse,  two  churchei^  and 
w  small  chapels,  and  several  hamlets  or  groups  of 
lOQies.  The  soil  ia  fiertile :  the  inhabitants,  who  amount 
D  about  1800,  feed  sheep  and  rear  horses,  the  breed  of 
rfaich,  though  snsan,  is  hardy.  This  island  forr-.«rly  con- 
iituted  a  marquiaate.  A  magistrate  (juge  de  pux)  resides 
<  the  viUaffe  or  hamlet  of  St.  Michel.  A  draw  battle  was 
>Qghtoff  Ouessant  in  the  year  1779  between  the  French 
eet  under  the  Count  d*OrvillieEa,  and  the  English  under 
Admirals  Keppel,  Harland,  and  Paltiser.  Ouessant 
It  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names  Uxantis  or  Ax- 
aios.  The  other  islands  do  not  require  notice.  The  chief 
nj*  and  inlats  on  the  eoast  ai  the  department  are  those 
f  Brest,  at  the  north-weatem  extremity  of  which  is  the 
Wta  8l  Mathiea ;  of  Dinant;  of  Douaroenex,  at  the  ex- 
mities  of  vhieh  are  the  Beo  de  Chivre  and  the  Bee  du 
^;  of  Aadieme,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  the 
^te  de  B^alan  and  the  Points  de  Penmarch ;  of  Be- 
B^t,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  the  Pointo  Enizan 
Pointe  Labert ;  and  de  Forest  The  headlands,  Pointe 
■tigDon,  Pointe  de  Bechou,  Pointe  Douelan,  and  Pointe 
oiuaa,  are  on  the  south  coast  of  the  department 
There  are  two  principal  ranges  of  hills  in  the  depart - 
ant,  which  commence  respectively  at  the  headlands  north 
'  the  water  of  Brest  and  south  of  the  bay  of  Douamenez, 
xi  run  eastward  into  the  department  of  G&tes  du  Nord, 
I  which  their  ridg;aa  unite :  toe  northern  range  is  known 
I  Lei  Honta  d'Airfe,  and  the  southern  as  Les  If  ontagnea 
oirss  (the  Blank  Mountains} :  they  ineloae  between  uem 
•  bMte  at  th*  Anlne^  the  most  MOiidaable  river  of  the 


department  ''lieae  mountains  consist  of  granle  of  various 
kinds :  the  most  common  is  eoarse-grainad,  and  is  eomposad 
of  mica,  quarts,  and  felspar.  The  outline  of  the  hflls  i% 
picturesque,  but  their  elevation  is  not  great;  th^  rarely 
otceed  900  feet  From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
Uie  aea,  the  stieams  which  rise  on  tbmr  dopes  have  a  very 
short  oonrae.  The  following  rm  into  the  sea  on  the 
northern  coast,  ranging  from  east  to  weet: — the  Douron, 
whidi  in  the  lower  pnrt  of  it»  eourse  fivms  the  boundary 
between  this  department  and  that  of  COtes  dn  Nord;  the 
Dourdu ;  the  Relec,  which  receives  the  Jarlo ;  the  Penie ; 
the  Fleohe;  and  the  Abei-Benoist  which  receives  the 
Leuban :  on  the  west  coast  ranging  from  ntnth  to  south, 
are  the  Aber  Hdul ;  the  Elom  or  Landemau,  about  30 
miles  long,  for  seven  or  eight  of  wbi<^  fviz.,  up  to  Lan- 
demau) it  is  navigable ;  and  the  Aulno  or  Cbflteaulin,  of 
which  below:  on  ttie  south  side,  ranging  from  west  to  east, 
are  the  Odet,  33  miles  long,  navigable  to  Quimper,  10  at 
12  miles  above  its  outfel;  the  Baton;  and  the  BU^  about 
33  miles  long,  which  rises  in  the  department  MorbUian, 
and  receivea  the  Isok  or  laole  from  the  junction  of  this 
stream  the  river  assumes  the  designation  of  Quiraperll 
The  Anlne,  the  only  one  of  these  rivers  that  reqnirea  par- 
ticular notice,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  oi  the  Monts 
d'Arr£^  near  the  boundary  of  the  d^artmcnt  and  flowing 
southward  for  S4  miles,  receives  the  Hiere.  nearly  30  miles 
long,  from  the  adjacent  department  of  C6tes  du  Nord : 
from  the  junction  of  the  Hiere  it  winds  westward  past 
Chtteauneuf  du  Faou  to  Chftteaulin,  86  or  28  miles,  and 
there  becoming  navigable,  flows  weet-nortb-west  about  12 
miles  into  Brest  Wato- ;  its  whole  course  ia  fttim  62  to  64 
miles.  Tbe  Hiere  is  the  only  tributary  of  any  oonsidemble 
size  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank ;  on  the  r^ht  bank  it 
receives  the  Elex,  the  Ooanes,  and  the  Doufine,  all  from  tlw 
slopes  of  the  Monts  d'Arrie.  There  are  many  smaller 
streams,  and  a  conaldemble  nnmber  of  null  lakes  or 
6tang«. 

The  cUmate  of  tbe  deparimmt  of  Fiuistte  is  cold  and 
Soggy-  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fells  is  very  great  In 
some  parts,  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  hills,  the  winds,  which 
blow  chiefly  from  the  west  the  north-west,  and  the  south- 
west, are  very  tempestuous,  espeeiallv  in  winter;  the  ftwrti 
are  alao  severe  in  many  parts.  In  otner  pUoes  the  dfanate, 
^ougb  always  humid,  is  not  so  tempestuous  or  so  cold. 
Thunder  ooours  chiefly  in  winter.  The  air  is  no  otherwise 
unhealthy  than  by  tbe  changeableness  of  its  temperature, 
tbe  influence  of  which  it  requires  a  stronog  constitution  to 
withstand,  especially  on  the  eoast.  Gatarraal  alfections  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  soil  ia  various:  silex,  alumine,  and  magnesia  are  its 
chief  constituents.  The  adherence  of  the  euHivatwa  to  oM 
usages  has  been  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  im|nDVe- 
manto  in  a^eulture,  and  the  vahie  of  the  agrioultim  pro- 
duce is  conaidembly  below  tbe  average  of  Fransa.  The 
quantite  of  wheat  lataad  is  not  snfflcient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  dqMTtment;  rye,  oats,  buckwheat  flax  and 
hemp  are  grown  ;  and  in  some  places  abundance  of  pulse. 
Hay  is  plentiflil  and  of  good  quality.  Fruit  is  scarce ;  there 
are  no  vineyards.  Tbe  quantity  of  woodland  is  small :  there 
am  some  wastes  which  produce  onlv  heath  and  broom, 
which,  in  the  scarcaty  of  wood,  are  used  fbr  fuel.  The  eetue 
of  the  department  are  small,  but  grasing  is  canned  on  to  a 
considerable  extent:  the  horses  are  good;  the  sheep,  which 
are  not  numerous,  are  of  small  size,  and  their  wool  is  of 
ordinary  quality.  Many  bees  are  kept;  game  is  plentiftil, 
and  some  wolves  are  found.  The  streams  and  poob 
abound  in  flah,  aa  alao  the  ooasts,  on  wUeh  the  flstMiT, 
espe<ually  of  the  sardine,  er  pOehard,  ia  very  actively 
pursued. 

The  mineral  toeoanres  irf&e  department  are  of  great  value ; 
mines  of  lead,  m  oomUnation  with  which  silver  is  found, 
and  mines  of  iron,  are  wrought  There  are  coal-pits,  quarries 
of  common  gmnite,  fine  black  granite,  sandstone,  and  slates. 
Cold  mineral  sjvings  are  of  tolerably  frequent  eccnrrenoe, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  considetable  effiMey,  though  ttay 
have  not  attained  any  great  reputation. 

The  chief  manufectures  are  linens  of  various  sorts,  pot- 
tery, paper,  rope,  leather,  and  some  chemical  productions. 
Hie  trade  earned  on  is  oonsiderabl<*:  the  productions  and 
manufectures  of  the  dc^Mrtment  furntsfa  the  chief  artielea 
of  exportation ;  the  chief  imports  are  wine^  bran^,  oU, 
and  soap.  The  length  of  the  coaat^Une,  tfie  ^^^^fbetptjihi^ 
harbours,  and  the  navigation  of  afaptirliHw  Kltth,)AM^ 
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and  Odet,  are  &vourtble  to  oomnwrc*.  A  «uial  from 
Nantes  to  Brest  u  in  progress,  if  it  is  not  completed ;  it 
enters  tfae  department  on  the  east  side,  and  fbllovs  the 
valley  of  the  Aulne,  .which  river  it  joins  at  or  near  ChS- 
teauUn. '  The  high  road  from  Paris  to  Brest  enters  the 
department  on  the  north-east. side,  and  runs  through  Mor- 
Uix,  Landivisiau.  and  Landernau :  this  is  the  only  road  of 
the  first  clasa.  A  road  of  the  third  class  enters  the  depart- 
ment on  the  east  side  near  Carhaix,  from  which  town  it 
sends  off  throe  branches,  one  northward  to  Morlaix  and  St 
Pol  de  L£on,  one  north-westward  to  Landernau  and  Les- 
Beven.and  one  south-east  into  the  department  of  Morbthaji; 
another  road  of  the  same  class  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  side  near  Quimperli.  and  runs  tbrou^  that  town, 
Rosporden,  and  Qnimper,  to  Douamenes,  Font  Croix,  and 
Auoierne;  anothfa*  of  the  same  clasa  mns  from  Quimper 
by  Chftteaulin  and  Le  Faou  to  Landomau.  The  other  roads 
n  bye-roads. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  viz., 
.nose  of  Morlaix,  in  the  north-east.  poptOation  in  1832 
131,580;  of  Brest,  in  the  north-west,  population  156,810; 
of  Chftteaulin,  in  the  centre,  population  94,302;  of  Quim- 
per,  in  the  south-west,  population  100,676;  of  Quimperl^ 
ih  the  south-east,  population  41,02B.  These  arrondisaements 
are  subdivided  into  43  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justiee  of  the  peace,  and  again  into  290  (or,  according  to 
others,  284)  communes,  which,  in  extent  and  population, 
majr  In  compared  with  our  parities.  In  this  department, 
as  m  the  other  parts  of  the  antient  Rretagne,  the  rural 
population  considerably  surpasses  that  of  the  towns.  The 
chief  towns  are  QuimpBr,  the  cafiital.  on  the  Odet,  popula- 
tion 9860 ;  MorlaiXt  at  the  junction  of  the  Relec,  ana  the 
Jurlo,  population  7797  for  the  town,  or  9596  for  the  whole 
commune and  Brest,  population  29,860.  [Brbst  ;  Mor- 
laix; QUIHPKR.] 

Of  smaller  towns,  there  are  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Morlaix,  Lanmeur,  on  a  bye-roiul  from  I^nion  (Cdtea  du 
Nord)  to  Morlaix ;  Ouerlesquin,  on  the  border  of  the  de- 
partment east  b^  south  of  Morlaix;  Landivisiau,  on  the 
road  from  Morlaix  to  Breut,  and  St.  Pol  de  L6on  (population 
3106  for  the  town,  or  6692  for  the  commun J) ;  PloUescat, 
(popuUUon  of  the  commune  3017X  and  Roscoff  (population 
(d  the  oommnm  S832),  all  on  the  eoakt.  St.  Pol  do  Lion 
was  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  capital  of  a  diocese,  the  bishop  of  which  was  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill :  the  chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall ;  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  built  of  granite,  and  presents  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice  except  some  handsome  stained  glass  llrin- 
dows;  and  a  lofty  tower  more  than  180  feet  high,  called  the 
tower  of  Creisker.  There  were  several  religious  houses  and 
a  college  before  the  Revolution.  The  town  has  a  small 
harbour  tho  inhabitants  manu&cture  some  cotton  and 
Unen,  and  trade  in  paper,  leather,  pottery,  wax,  honey,  and 
horses,  which  last  are  in  high  repute.  Turf  is  dug  and 
stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Roscoff  has  a  small 
port  and  an  exedlent  roadstod.  in  which  the  vessels  that 
navigate  the  Channel  frequently  anchor.  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,  when  she  was  brought  to  fVance  to  marry  f^ftuocis 
0.,  landed  at  RoseoiB^  and  caused  a  ahapel,  dedicated  to  St 
Ninian  (called  m  Breton  St  Drainiaii)  to  be  erected  on 
the  spot  where  she  disembarked.  Betore  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  inhabitants  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  (pro- 
bably contraband)  with  Bnriond  in  wine,  brandy,  and  tea, 
and  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  to  Spain  ; 
this  branch  of  trade  has  since  passed  to  Morlaix.  At  Lan- 
divisiau are  upwards  of  sixty  tan-yards :  trade  is  carried  on 
in  linen,  com,  honey,  candles,  and  butter. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Brest  are  Grouesnou  orGSoueznou 
and  St  Renan,  near  Brest ;  Landernau  or  Landeaneau  (popu- 
lation 3905  for  the  town,  or  4933  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  river  Elom  or  Elbwn ;  Ploudity  near  Landernau ;  Les- 
neven  (population  3050  fiv  the  town  or  2404  for  the  whole 
eommunej,  «i  a  road  from  Landernau  to  the  coast ;  and 
Ijuinilis  (population  of  oomnuine  3179)  and  Phniddmeuan 
(population  of  commune  302^  both  on  the  coast  Lander^ 
nau  is  in  the  Breton  language  called  I^ndtemock.  In 
the  contest  for  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  between  the  houses 
of  Montford  and  Penthiivre  I^btaonb}.  Jean  IV.  (of 
the  housv  of  Montfort)  took  Landernau  and  put  the  garri- 
son to  the  sword.  The  chirf  buildings  of  the  town  are  the 
town-hall  and  two  horaitals,  one  of  them  a  marine  hospital. 
Th»ro  are  a  great  nomber  of  tan-yards ;  trade  is  carried  on 


in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  sutroimding  dtatriet,  gram 
pulse,  nax,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  and  horsea,  ano  ui 
soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  eoda.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
commences  here,  and  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Brest 
passes  through  the  town.  Lesneven  has  a  marine  fao^itsl 
a  large  unadorned  building  capable  of  receiving  flOO  patients. 
There  is  a  large  com  market  held  here. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chftteaulin  ace  Chftteaulin,  the 
chief  town,  and  Chftteauneuf  du  Faou,  both  on  the  Aulne; 
Huelgpet  and  Playben  (population  of  commune  4606),  near 
the  same  river  but  not  on  it ;  Braspars,  on  the  DouCne : 
Carhaix  (population  of  town  1796,  of  commune  1939.)  on 
the  Hiere;  Loe  Renan  near  the  bi^of  Douanwnex  and 
Le  Faou  or  Paon  on  Brest  Wat».  Chftteaulin  is  a  small 
plaoe  in  a  pleasant  situation ;  it  ia  divided  into  puts  1^  the 
Aulne,  over  which  then  is  a  bridge :  the  navigation  of  the 
riTMT  b^ins  here.  The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants 
is  in  slates,  some  of  which  are  exported  to  foreign  parts,  and 
in  salmon,  of  which  a  vast  quantity  is  caught  ana  sent  into 
the  neighbouring  departmento  and  even  to  Paris.  There 
are  two  pbbing  and  flowing  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
this  town.  C&haix  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  Roman 
time^  and  to  have  been  the  Yoraanium  of  Pt<^my  and  the 
VOTgium  of  the  Tbeodosian  table,  the  chief  town  of  Uie 
Osismii:  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  ruined  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  ninth  oentnry.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Theo- 
phile  Malo  La  Tour  d'Auveigne,  a  descendant  of  Tureiuie, 
a  warrior  and  an  antiquarian  of  considerable  celebrity.  He 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Neubourg,  a.d.  1799.  Huelgiiet  hass 
lead  mine  whidb  furnishes  employment  to  S80  workmeu 
and  produces  yearly  370,000  kilogrammes  of  lend  ore  tai 
300  kilogrammes  of  silver.  The  kilogrunme  ia  equal  v. 
rather  more  than  Stbs.  avoiidupoia.  At  the  village  of 
Poullaouen  (population  of  oommuito  3544)  is  a  yet  mure 
valuable  mine,  the  most  oonuderable  in  France,  and  one  ot 
the  best  in  Europe :  it  yields  annually  660,000  kilogramrnet 
of  lead  ore,  and  400  kilogrammes  of  silver.  The  machinm 
employed  in  working  the  mine  and  the  buildings  for  meli- 
ing  the  ore  are  worthy  of  notice.  Poullaouen  is  betwee: 
Huelgoet  and  Carhaix. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Quimper  are  Douameiwz 
the  bay  of  that  name ;  Audimie  on  the  bay  of  Audiemc 
and  Pont  Croix  near  it ;  Pont  L*Abb£,  (population  of  tovc 
1 960.  of  commune  2785,)  near  the  bay  of  Benodet ;  Concar- 
nsau  in  an  island  on  the  bay  of  Ftxest;  and  Roapoideu  oc 
th«  mad  from  Qumiper  to  (^uimperli.  Douaraenex  wiih  a 
popula^n  of  2000,  uiie^  »ea>-fiirii%  people,  and  Audieme 
are  flshtng  towns;  the  fish  taken  are  the  conger  and  tfce 
whiting:  AuIItrne  has  a  large  and  safe  harbour,  but  iL: 
neighbouring  coasts  are  an  object  of  dread  to  mariiwn 
from  the  fr^uencT  of  shipwrecks ;  Pont  L*Abb£  is  in 
midst  of  one  of  the  moat  productive  cont  districts  of 
department:  the  butter  of  the  neighbonrhood  is  mveh 
esteemed.  Concameau  was  fonnerly  a  place  of  grest 
strength  *  it  is  still  defended  by  waliS  and  by  a  castle  bu-it 
by  Anno,  heiress  of  Bretagne  and  Queen  of  France.  He 
port  does  not  afford  ^d  anchorage.  The  inhabx  vti»  ^'e 
engaged  in  the  sardme  or  pilchard  flsbery,  in  wfaic'.  -I-^- 
vessels  are  employed. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  <^imperl6  are  QuimperU  ca 
the  EU£  or  (juimperlfi  (population  of  tovm  3866,  of  ma 
mune  5275) ;  Pont  Aven,  on  a  small  river  vhidi  naites  with 
the  Beton;  and  Bannalec  (popidation of  oommone  41&3), 
on  the  road  from  Quimper  to  QuimperU.  QuimpNle  or 
its  neighbourhood  was  not  unfrequently  the  residniee  at 
tiie  dukes  of  Bretagne,  who  had  here  a  castle  called  Csr- 
noet.  In  the  civil  dissensions  of  Bretagne  and  aflerwardj 
in  those  of  France  Quimperl6  was  the  object  of  attack.  Tbe 
town  is  handsome :  it  has  two  good  streets  and  a  fine  cburrb : 
the  sub-prefect's  office,  formerly  a  benedicrine  cooveut.  it 
worthy  of  notioe.  The  trade  of  Uie  town  is  promoted  by  tbt 
navigation  of  the  river  Quimper)^  formed  by  the  junouE 
of  the  Ell£  and  the  Isole  or  Isok :  vessels  of  SO  tons  cs£ 
get  ^up  to  the  quays.  There  are  sevoral  tan-yards  and  s 
paper-mill ;  and  trade  is  carried  <ni  in  com.  cattlie,  and  sbae» 
or  sabots.  Hiere  are  a  hig^-aohool  and  a  society  of  agrcal- 
ture.  The  name  of  the  town  was  originally  Avantot,  tiks 
Quimper,  then  from  the  name  oi  the  stream,  the  Elk.  .c  i 
which  it  stands  (Quimper  EU6),  Quimperii.  The  inhab.t 
ants  of  Pont  Aven  are  engaged  in  the  saimon  fishery : 
stream  on  which  the  place  stands  abounds  with  excellau 
salmon. 

The  department  fif^;^  4^  t^^^iftr.  the  Iwbe-. 
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of  whifh  u  a  suftsgan  at  the  Anhbidiop  of  Tours.  It  ia 
in  the  jorisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royalc  or  High  Court  of 
Justice  of  Rennes,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Acad£mie  TTni- 
versitaire  or  Educational  Board  of  that  city.  It  ia  compre- 
hended in  the  13th  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Rennes.  It  sends  six  members  to  uw  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  one  of  the  most 
faackirard  in  France :  the  number  of  hoys  at  school  is  to 
the  whole  population  only  as  1  to  199. 

FINITE  (in  Mathematics),  having  a  boundary,  used  as 
opposed  to  Infinite. 

FINLAND,  the  principality  of,  forms  a  Russian  govern- 
ment composed  of  Finland,  the  tro  Lapmarks  of  Kemi 
and  Tomea,  and  the  province  of  Wiborg.  It  Ues  be- 
tween 59^  and  70*  N.  lat.  and  28^  and  dl*"  E.  long.  On 
the  north  its  boundary  is  Norway;  on  the  north-east, 
the  government  of  Archangel ;  tne  east  Olonetc ;  the 
south-east,  St  Petersburg ;  the  south,  the  gulf  of  Finland ; 
the  south-west,  the  Baltic;  the  west,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia; 
and  the  north-west,  Sweden.  Its  present  name  was  given 
to  it  by  the  Swedes ;  but  the  natives  call  it  Suomemna,  the 
region  of  lakes  or  swamps.  Its  area  is  variously  estimated, 
and  some  have  even  carried  it  as  high  as  134,400  square 
miles;  but01dekop*s  estimate  of  111,300  is  probably  nearest 
the  truth.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was  1,093,957 
in  1815,  and  1,177,546  in  1825,  is  at  present  computed  by 
Arsenief  to  be  1,500,000.  The  Lapmarks  of  Kemi  and 
Tomea,  which  constitute  Human  Lapland,  occupy  the 
whole  northern  districts  of  the  principality  of  Finland. 
The  Lapmarks,  which  lie  almost  entirely  within  the  polar 
circle,  are  so  sterile  as  not  to  contain  a  peculation  of  more 
than  8000  individuals  on  an  area  of  31,500  square  miles; 
frequently  not  a  single  dwelling  is  met  with  nr  80  or  100 
miles  together. 

The  surface  of  Finland,  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts, 
is  intersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps,  between  which 
there  are  Hats  of  sand  overgrowii  with  moss  and  studded 
with  low  hills.  In  the  northern  and  western  parts  it  is 
covered  with  mountains  belonging  to  the  great  Scandina- 
vian chain,  which  are  called  the  Russo-LapUnd  range.  In 
the  northern  there  is  no  height  greater  than  the  Poldoivi, 
on  the  borders  of  Norway,  which  is  said  to  have  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet.  The  most  extensive  group  of  the  range  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  Russian  Lapland,  whence  it  sends  out 
its  branches  in  all  directions;  the  main  range  running 
parallel  with  the  eastern  ooast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  until 
It  j^radually  subsida,  and  at  last  disappeon  to  the  north  of 
Bicnmeborg.  The  loftiest  summits  in  this  range  are  Naran- 
gavaara  and  Livaara,  from  which  the  sun  may  be  seen  durinz 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  at  Midsummer.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  highest  point  ia  not  more  than  3500  feet 
above  the  sur&cc  of  the  sea.  In  the  more  southern  lati- 
tudes of  the  principality  the  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tains contain  good  arable  and  rich  meadow  land.  The 
coasts  both  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  lined 
with  precipices,  reefs,  and  rocky  islands,  which  render 
navigation  very  hazardous,  especially  in  the  south-west. 
The  centre  of  Finland  is  an  elevated  plateau,  from  400  to 
60U  feet  above  the  sea,  full  of  lakes,  and  covered  with  low 
rocky  elevations,  mostly  composed  of  red  granite.  The 
Kaselka,  or  main  chain  of  mountains,  which  terminates 
above  Biomebo^  (61°  27'  N.  lat.,  27"  40^  E.  long.X  chiefhr 
consists  of  primitive  rocks.  In  some  parts  of  the  low  lands 
the  surfoce  is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  of  granite. 
Many  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Finland  have  their 
outlet  in  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  or  Finland.  Independently 
of  Lake  Ladoga  [Ladoga],  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Finland,  the  largest  of 
these  waters  is  Lake  Saima,  or  Saima  Vfsi,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Wiborg,  which  is  more  than  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  nearly  180  miles  in  length  and  from  20 
to  25  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  islands,  the  basis  of 
jrhich  is  granite,  and  it  flows  through  the  Vouoxa  or  Voxa 
into  Lake  Ladojca.  Next  to  this  is  Lake  Enare,  or  the 
Enare-Triisk,  the  latter  word  signifying  a  lake,  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Lapland,  which  covani  above  1000 
square  miles.  Mid  has  its  outlet  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  by 
tlie  PalsyokL 

There  are  no  rivers  of  any  considerable  length.  The 
orgeat  are  the  Toxa,  which  originates  in  the  collected 
waters  of  numerous  smaller  rivers  and  lakes,  in  the  northern 
'part  of  the  district  of  Kuopio,  flows  southward  into  Lake 
P.  C.  Na  629. 
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Saima,  and  thanoa  eastward  into  Lalke  Ladosa.  It  is  so 
fUll  of  granite  rocks  and  Ihlls  as  to  he  .of  little  use  for  navi- 
gation. The  Kymmene  is  a  broad  stream,  issuing  from 
Lake  Femena  to  the  west  of  Lake  Saima,  seldom  less  than 
250  to  300  feet  in  width  and  vajying  from  50  to  150  in 
dqith ;  it  Alls  into  the  gulf  of  Finland  near  Kymmene- 

S.ard,  but,  owing  to  the  frequent  tUls,  is  not  navig^le.  The 
umoyoki  flows  from  a  lake  still  more  to  the  west,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Biorneberg.  The  Yaua- . 
nus,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Yiinisyarwi,  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga. 
The  Sestra  is  the  boundary  between  the  governments  of 
Finland  and  St.  Petersburg ;  the  Tomea  ann  Muonio  sepa- 
rate Finland  from  Sweden,  and  the  Tana-elf  divides  it  from 
Norway.  The  line  of  the  Tana-elf  is  first  from  south-west 
to  north-east  at  Palmayawry,  where  it  quits  the  Finland 
border  and  flows  throi^h  Fimoaark  in  Norway  north-by- 
east  mto  the  Tana-fiord. 

The  waters  of  Finland  and  its  numberless  swamps  and 
moors  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  its  surfkce;  but  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  sidubrious,  and  there  are  many  cases 
of  great  bngevity.  The  average  duration  of  the  summer, 
which  is  accompanied  by  great  neat,  is  not  more  than  three 
months ;  the  winter,  which  lasts  from  seven  to  eight,  is 
exceedingly  severe,  particularly  in  the  north.  During  the 
latter  season  there  is  a  direct  road  across  the  frozen  gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  Sweden.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Russian  Lap- 
land the  sun  disappears  entirely  from  the  end  of  November 
to  the  close  of  January ;  an  interval  which  the  people  term 
'skaabmo,' an  abomination;  but  during  which  the  moon  and 
Stars  frequently  shine  with  exceeding  splendour  throughout 
the  twenty-fiiar  hours.  Hie  climate  is  less  severe  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts,  but  thick  cold  fogs  are  common. 

Thne  are  extensive  forests  of  firs  and  pines  in  the  south, 
interspeiwd  with  oaks,  elms,  &c.  both  on  the  mainland 
and  the  islands ;  they  are  of  peculiarly  luxuriant  growth  on 
the  soils  which  receive  the  exhalation  from  the  lakes  and 
swamps.  In  northern  Lapland  these  trees  are  replaced  by 
the  hmsh,  until,  in  the  coldest  districts,  trees  cease  alto- 

f ether.   The  mountains  and  hills  iie  in  general  naked: 
ut  even  where  they  are  wooded,  the  wood  is  low  and 
stunted. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  cither  stony  or  sandy. 
Rich  vegetable  earth  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  scarcely 
ever  unmixed  with  sand.  In  order  to  manure  his  land,  the 
agriculturist  is  in  the  habit  of  setting  Ore  to  his  forest  oi 
underwood.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  grow  his  rre 
or  oats  fbr  two  or  three  years  in  suecessun,  after  whioh  ne 
plants  the  ground  afresh  and  lets  it  lie  fbr  twenty  or  tiiirty 
years,  until  the  wood  is  suffidant  fbr  another  burning.  By 
this  process,  pmcticahle  in  so  thinly  a  peopled  country  only, 
the  soil  of  Finland  is  rendered  cajnble  m  producing  grain 
adequate  to  its  consumption  in  common  years,  and  more 
than  adequate  in  fkvourable  seasons.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  it  was  called  '  the  granarj'  of  Sweden  :*  no 
further  back  than  the  year  1 795,  its  export  of  grain  amounted 
to  50,000  quarters.  Nyland  and  the  south-western  dis- 
tricts of  Finland  raise  the  largest  quantities;  Wiborg  does 
not,  one  year  with  another,  produce  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption.  Barley  and  rye  are  chiefly  cultivated ;  oats 
are  often  sown  the  year  after  the  land  has  borne  rye ;  a 
little  wheat  is  raised ;  and  grey  peas  and  beans  in  Wiborg, 
S.  Michael,  and  Tamstehus.  The  flvst,  however,  sets  in 
so  soon  and  the  weather  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  in  com- 
mon fbr  the  fhrmer  to  use  the  precaution  of  gathering 
in  his  crops  while  they  are  green,  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  afrerwaros  to  £7  them.  Hemp  and  fiax 
hops,  and  a  little  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  Potatoes, 
carrots,  colewMts,  parsnips,  and  onions  are  partially  raised ; 
but  wild  berribs  are  the  only  fruit,  except  perhaps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abo.  The  crab  apple  grows  wild,  but  not 
beyond  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude.  The  oak  does  not 
thrive  beyond  61°,  nor  the  ash  beyond  63°.  The  forests 
have  suffered  greatly,  particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  from 
wasteful  use  and  firing ;  but  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
still  exported  in  the  shape  of  deals,  masts,  &&;  and  much 
pitch  and  potash,  as  wall  as  flre-woodt  are  soit  abnai* 
The  pasture-lands  are  ill  managed,  and  the  breeding  of 
oatUe  and  horses  is  therefore  very  limited.  In  this  respect 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Kemit&k.  in  the  cinle  of  ineafaoi^, 
however,  which  abounds  in  luxuriant  meadows,  fiirms  an 
exception.  Moss,  in  the  bleaker  regions,  issthe  onlj*  ftod 
for  domestic  animals,  fbr  which)  is  an  ine^- 

mahle substitute.  Hio  horse  orFiiuandissmall,but  slro.ig 
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MiduciTe.  Fowl  and  other  vild  game  are  plentiful.  Bears, 
elks,  wolves,  fbxes,  martens,  &a  aflbrd  a  large  supply  of 
ftiTs  and  skins.  Reindeers  abound  in  all  parts  nortbem 
Finland ;  the  stock  in  the  district  of  Kuusamo  alone  U 
12  000  heads;  and  in  that  of  Urejocki,  in  northern  Lap- 
landt  it  is  between  46,000  and  50,000.  These  animals  con- 
stitute, in  &ct,  the  wealth  of  the  Laplander  i  they  supply 
him  with  fbod,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  as  weU  as 
the  means  of  barter  ibr  his  principal  luxuries,  brandy  and 
tobacco ;  nor  is  he  accounted  affluent  unless  he  be  owner 
1^200  or  300  of  tbem. 

Fish  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Laplander,  whose  streams, 
BQcb  as  the  Tomea  and  Tana,  are  well  provided  with 
salmon,  pike,  a  kind  of  eels,  red-eyes,  &c  The  pearl 
muscle  is  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  and  rivulets  of  the 
mtern  parts. 

Finland  has  few  minnal  pioduotB.  Bog  iron  is  obtained 
m  some  parta,  and  converted  to  domestic  use ;  lead  is  also 
ftnnd,  and  a  little  copper  hen  and  there,  but  neither  in 
lai^e  quanti^.  Marble  is  quarried  in  the  district  of  Rus- 
keua  and  the  island  of  Arasati  in  lake  Ladogtu  Slate  is 
plentiful,  and  cbalk  abounds  in  some  places.  The  want  of 
salt  is  severely  felt,  aud  the  attempts  made  to  extract  it 
ftom  salt  water  have  not  been  atfenaed  with  much  sueoeas. 
The  whole  annual  metallic  produce  of  Finland  does  not 
exceed  12,000  poods,  or  about  420  tons. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  of  Finnish  extractum. 
The  Fins  call  themselves  *  Suomalanii'  or  '  Suomea,*  but 
tbey  are  denominated  *  Tschudes'  by  the  Russians :  they  are 
slow,  grave,  and  self-willed,  but  peaceable,  brave,  and  hos- 
pitable, temperate  and  industrious:  their  complexion  is 
dark,  their  countenance  and  manner  are  serious,  and  they 
are  well  knit,  and  of  a  robust  make.  They  are  all  ftee, 
and  many  of  them  are  landholders.  A  great  number  have 
leases  of  the  crown,  and  hold  iheir  farms  for  life,  with  the 
privilege  in  some  cases  of  bequeathing  them  to  their 
diildren.  Their  dwellings,  called  '  Poertte,'  are  low,  dark, 
and  unclean,  and  built  of  wood.  The  Laplander  is  of  the 
lame  extraction  as  the  Finlander,  and  calls  nimgelf  a  *  Same- 
ladz  or  Same;*  he  is  indignant  when  styled  a 'Lapp' ('lapor' 
in  Russian),  the  name  given  to  him  by  the  Swedes,  which 
sienifles  a  coward,  seer,  magician,  or  poisoner.  They  resem- 
ble the  Fiolanders  in  all  respects  except  that  the  upper  jaw 
projects  more,  and  their  hair  is  of  a  deeper  tint.  There  are 
not  many  thousands  of  them  in  this  government;  they  lead 
a  wandering  life,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rein- 
deer laplanders  and  the  tiahing  Laplanders.  Numbers  of 
Russians  and  some  Swedes  have  settled  in  the  districts  of 
Wibo^  and  Koxholm,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Finland  towns. 

According  to  the  consistorial  returns,  the  numbor  of 
births  in  1822  was  42,898.  and  in  1823  49168;  the  deaths 
m  1822  were  33.535,  and  in  182S  29,578;  and  the  mat- 
riages  in  1822  were  9609,  and  in  1628  10,764.  In  the  five 
years*  interval  from  1815  to  1620  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  81,589,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of 
16,317.  Finland  contains  26  towns,  ltig4  villages,  and 
28,735  'hemman,'  hamlets,  settlements,  and  homesteads. 
AU  the  inhabitants,  except  the  Russians,  profess  the 
Lutheran  ikith.  Finland  Proper  is  divided  into  two  dio- 
ceses, Abo  with  19  deaneries  (probsteieu)  and  Borgo  with  7. 
The  followers  of  the  Greek  ritual  are  under  the  archimau- 
drite  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  university  of  Abo  has  been 
transferred  to  Helsin^ors  since  the  year  1827.  There  are 
grammar  schools  in  Wiborg,  Abo,  and  Borgo,  and  inferior 
acbouls  in  the  mqority  af<tM  parishes ;  but  publio  instnio- 
tion  is  not  widely  extended,  end  the  proportion  of  scholars 
to  the  general  population  was  not  more  than  1  in  109  about 
feuryeanaga  .  • 

Agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle^  and  in  some  parts 
the  fisheries,  constitute  the  principal  oecupations  of  the 
people.  There  are  few  manufactures  except  in  the  large 
towns,  and  these  are  principally  of  iron  ware,  sail-cloth,  and 
stockings.  The  peasantry  make  what  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  thev  require  under  their  own  roo& :  they  also  prepare 
tar,  potash,  and  charcoal,  make  articles  of  wood  for  their 
uwn  use  and  for  exportation,  and  in  some  of  the  ports 
vessels  are  constructed.  Navigation  is  mudi  impeded  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  shuts  the  harbours  from 
dx  to  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  trade  of  Finland 
amounts  to  about  250,000^.  annually  in  imports  and 
2B0,000<.  in  ffiuorts ;  the  httv  eonsistuiK  principally  in  the 
supply  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  Qm  ohannai  <tf  Lake  Ladoga 
andTthegulf  of  Flnknd.  with  timben  neat,  butter,  ikia^ 


tar,  flA,  8cc.  The  lune  artiobB  are  Ukevlie  floq^orted  to 
Sweden.  Salt  is  a  great  article  of  import. 

There  is  a  distinct  establishment  at  St  Petersbo^  for 
the  government  of  this  vast  province  or  principalis.  Ihu 
governor-general,  who  resides  at  Helsii^fors,  has  cbiellt 
military  £ities  to  dtschar^.  Though  Finland  has  a  rou 
Btitulion  of  its  own,  by  which  tbe  inhabitants  are  classed  iti 
four  ordos,  the  diets  are  never  convoked,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  additional  taxes  being  contemplated  by  the 
government  The  senate  in  fact  has  been  found  a  more 
convenient  body  to  manage  than  the  diets,  and  it  has  aimost 
superseded  them. 

In  the  year  1831  the  principality  ires  re-moulded  into 
eight  circles  or '  Loen.*  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  there  is 
a  superintendent  called  a  '  Landsboefdiog ;'  each  circle  is 
diviibd  into  dtstiiets,  or  *  Fo^derier ;  uMTewih  of  the  latter 
into  iMuliwieks,  or*  Hoerad.'  Injudicial  mattws  the  Swedish 
system  has  been  retained;  and  this  is  tbe  cue  also  with 
regard  to  fiscal  concerns.  In  the  absence  of  offictal  data, 
the  revenue  has  been  estimated  at  60,000^  sterling  per 
annum. 

Tbe  eight  circles,  or  loens,  commencing  from  the  sooth, 
are  Wiborg,  St  Mitihael.  Nyland,  Tavastehus,  Abo-Biome- 
borg,  Wasa,  Kuopio,  and  Uleaboi^Kayana.   Tbe  circle  of 
Wiboi^  has  the  town  of  the  same  name  tat  its  capital, 
which  was  the  antient  capital  of  Carelia;  it  lies  on  a  bay 
of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  is  well  fcHtified,  consisla  of  ibe 
main  town  aud  two  suburbs  united  by  a  wooden  bridge  to 
the  island  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  has  an  elegant 
Greek  cathedral,  a  church  for  the  SwedtiS  and  Germsns, 
and  another  for  the  Fiolanders  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  district  school,  besides  other  schools,  and  about  3000  in- 
habitants. In  this  circle  is  Frederikbhamm,  on  a  peninsula 
on  the  bay  of  Finland,  a  strong  fertress,  containing  about 
1400  inhabitaiits :  it  was  here  that  the  treats  of  September, 
1809,  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  made  over  Finland 
with  part  of  Lapland  and  the  Aland  I&iands  to  Rui>&il 
St.  Michael,  north-west  of  the  preceding  circle,  contain: 
St  Michael,  a  small  town,  and  Nyslott,  another  small 
town  with  a  strong  castle.   In  Nyland,  west  of  WilxHig.  i» 
Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  on  a  tongue 
land  in  tbe  gulf  of  Finland,  with  about  lO.OOU  inhabitants, 
and  the  strong  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  at  the  entraiice  lI' 
tbe  harbour.    North  of  this  place  lies  Bor^  or  Borgao,  z 
small  town  on  the  river  of  tbe  same  name,  with  a  i-aihedr.iL 
a  church,  gymnasium,  manufactures  of  linen,  sailcloth,  k- 
fined  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  about  2500  inhabilanu. 
Lowisa,  formerly  Degerby,  north-east  of  B(»go.  is  a  su- 
port,  with  two  chundies.  and  about  2800  iuhabituita.  Tbe 
circle  of  Tavastehus,  nnth  of  Nyland.  has  for  its  capital 
Tavastehus,  lying  on  a  lake,  with  a  strong  castl^  a  chiucb 
and  about  1700  inhabitants.    Abo-Biomeborg,  tbe  vest- 
emmost  circle  of  Finland,  includes  tbe  islands  of  Aland 
in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  its  capital  is  Abo,  Obo,  or  Turku, 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  Finland,  with  abuut  13,3(hr 
inhabitants.   In  this  circle  are  also  Biorneborg.  near  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Kumoyoki,  a  maritime  town  of  about  4€iH 
inhabitants,  well  built,  with  a  church,  grammar  school,  xoi 
boat  manufactures  and  trade:  Raumo,  a  town  with  1700  inba- 
bitants ;  and  Nystad,  a  sea-port  of  about  1 6  80,  where  the  tresiv 
by  which  Sweden  relinquished  the  Baltic  provinces  an^ 
part  of  Finland  to  Russia  in  August  1721,  was  cunduded 
North  of  this  circle  is  that  of  Wasa,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothna 
Its  capital  is  Wasa,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  regularly  bull 
town,  with  m  handsome  stone  chnreh,  asdiooL  an  inflrman 
and  about  600  houses  and  3300  inhabitaiita.   South  Id 
Wasa  lies  CSiristianastadt,  a  ^ooi  searport  aa  a  penmsuU. 
with  a  church,  about  1200  inhabitants,  and  much  tnde. 
Kuopio^  a  circle  east  of  the  preceding,  contains  the  town  d 
Kuopio  on  a  promontory  of  lake  Kaltavesi,  with  a  chuicL 
school,  well-fjrequented  feits,  and  about  1500  inhabtianu 
Tlie  circle  of  Uleaborg-Kuyana,  in  tbe  most  northern  part 
of  the  principality,  contains  Uleaborg,  its  capital,  on  tls 
Ulea,  a  well-built  town,  with  a  town-hall,  two  market-plack^ 
a  church,  and  hospital,  about  400  houses,  and  a  populati  i 
of  about  4500.  who  carry  on  some  trade :  Brabettaa,  a  ^i- 
port  with  a  church,  and  about  1200  inhabitants:  Padi.- 
jarviz-Kousoma,  an  inland  town  of  about  ISUO:  Kenii.  - 
sea-port:  and  Tomea,  on  tbe  river  of  that  name  ai  txr 
nortbem  «itremity  of  the  gnlf  of  Bothnia*  a  n««t  t;«i 
with  two  ehurchest  one  on  an  islfiEd^jmd  ■kout  'Ov  .e- 
hahitanto:  this  place  iCiUlfcwinji^iBMM^ffl    trade  a 
daalib  Mit  ftk  MindMnfcini,  haom,  isn,*^ 
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(Rah't  J/Mimds  FHoenu;  MiiMWif;  Sdudtdor;  Huiel; 

Cutntbicb:  &o.) 
FINLAND,  GULF  OF.  [Buno  Ski,] 
FINMARK.  [NoBWAT.] 

FINS,  a  people  fiom  whom  tbo  pnmit  inhibitmto  of 
many  of  the  most  northern  countneB  in  Europe  are  d»- 
sceDflod,  conatitutA  a  lam  proportion  <tt  the  population  of 
Eastern  Ruuia,  and  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  guUs 
of  Finland  and  Bothnia  and  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  name 
hy  which  they  are  known  among  themselves  is  SuomiUns, 
not  Fins ;  nor  do  the  Russians  knov  them  by  this  name, 
but  by  that  of  TshukhutznL  The  first  mention  of  them 
under  the  denomination  of  occurs  in  Tacitus,  who  says, 
in  his  *  Qermania,*  '  the  Rmti  ought  to  be  nmked  among 
the  Germans.'  They  are  apparently  the  Phinni  of  Ptolemy. 
Their  present  number  is  Tariously  estimated:  by  some 
writers  at  2,400,000.  and  b^  others  at  3.000,000  and  up- 
wards. They  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  their  dominion 
onoe  extended  from  the  Huron  of  the  Obi  and  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  to  the  dures.^  the  Baltic,  as-ftr  as  tbenorth- 
eutera  parti  of  Fruuia.  The  period  of  thnr  migration 
westwards  ia  unknown.  Tacitus  (cap.  xlvi)  observes  that 
the  Fenui  ware  a  laTage  race,  without  anna,  horses,  or  iron : 
their  arrows  were  pointed  with  bone,  and  their  principal  oc- 
cupation was  huntmg.  In  Act  their  own  name,  SutmUifu, 
designates  dwellers  among  swamps.  Most  writers  conceive 
that  their  ordinal  abode  was  amoue  the  Ural  mountains, 
whence  tbey  spread  chietly  westwards ;  but  in  no  part  esta- 
blished themselves  as  an  indeTiend«nt  nation,  except  in  Hun- 

fary,  who-e  tbey  erected  the  kingdom  of  the  Maey&rs.  Ad- 
icted  to  a  wandering  life,  they  were  easily  reduoea  to  subjec- 
tion by  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  in  succession. 
The  Norwc^ns  began  by  the  conquest  of  Fuimark,  whence 
they  made  mroada  at  various  limes  on  the  territory  of  the 
Permians,  a  branch  of  the  Fins,  who  tnlnbited  the  counti^ 
in  the  viemity  of  the  White  Sea.  These  inroads  were  ulu- 
mately  arrested  by  the  princes  of  Novgorod,  who  made 
themselves  masters  of  Permia,  and  by  the  Mc^uls,  who  di- 
.  verted  the  attention  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  independence.  The  Russians  next  overran  the 
Finnish  territories,  possessed  themselm  of  Carelia  and 
the  whole  of  Permia;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Ste- 
phen, one  of  their  bishops,  having  planted  the  cross  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  overthrew  the  worship  of  the  great 
Finnish  deity,  Yomola.  The  whole  of  Lapmork,  tt^ther 
'.viifa  all  the  Finnish  tribes  in  the  East,  in  Siberia,  and  a  ong 
the  Volga,  at  last  yielded  to  the  Russians,  who  drove  back 
the  Norwegians  in  their  attempt  to  re-establish  thor  do- 
minion ovOT  Lapmark.  The  Swedes  next  fell  upon  the 
Finnish  territory  which  lay  within  their  borders.  In  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Erik  the  Pioue  otmverted 
the  inhabitants  of  what  is.  now  termed  Finland  to  Chris- 
tianity; and  about  a  hundred  yean  afterwuds  Sweden  pos- 
sessed itself  of  Tavastetand,  and  those  parta  of  Carelia  and 
Lapmark  which  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
In  this  way  the  whole  nation  of  the  Fins  was  ^aduall^ 
reduced  to  their  present  state  of  dependenoe.  By  mi- 
gration thejr  have  become  more  or  Ims  intermixed  with 
the  Bulgarians,  Moguls,  and  even  the  Turks,  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  their  southern  neighbours  from  time  im- 
memnial. 

The  Fins  <^  the  present  day  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  distinct  branches ;  the  Eastern  or  Uralian  Fins,  and  the 
Western  or  Baltic  Fins,  both  of  whom  may  be  identified  as 
having  a  oomnon  origin  by  their  physmgnomy,  habits,  and 
general  ehanuiter  and  usages.  The  &rt«m  or  VtvHm 
PStu  inelude  the  tribes  settled  in  Sfboia,  end  about  the 
Volga,  and  comprehmd  the  Mardw  or  Mardvinn,  who 
.nhabit  the  Russian  territory  adjoining  the  Oka  and  Volga ; 
the  Permians  or  Penniaky,  and  Siryanes,  of  Permia  and 
portions  of  Orenburg ;  the  Votyaks,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Viatka;  the  Od^aks  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  who 
are  also  called  Khoriti  and  Konniyungs ;  the  Vogbals  or 
Voghalitohi  6f  Permia  and  Tobolsk ;  and  the  Teptnrys, 
who  dwell  about  the  Ural  mountains  and  in  the  land  of  the 
Boiihkirs.  The  fVettem  or  Batlie  Pins  comprise  the  Sa- 
Tolaiseths,  Yemes  or  Hemelaisetbs,  Tavastes  and  Kayanes 
of  Finland ;  and  the  Sames  or  Someladz.  who  people  Lap- 
land, together  with  the  tribes  of  the  Kurs  or  Livys,  of 
whom  there  are  scanty  remains  in  Courland  and  Livonia; 
the  Tehudes  or  Bathian^  who  inhabit  Esihonia;  the 

Kortis,  who  aie  foimd  in  Ingria;  the  Tiheremys  and 
han^  w|io  ue  icattated  ow  Ng^gorod  er  Nisheguod 


and  Casan;  and  the  Kyrials,  between  Lake  P^ern  ami 
the  Kymen,  as  ftx  as  Lake  Ladoga.  Schubert,  in  Uii 
aoeount  of  the  Russian  empire  gives  die  subsequent  «ou- 
merntim,  which  does  not  differ  essentislly  from  tibat  of 
Vserolojntky,  whom  we  luve  fbllowed  in  the  preceding 
elassAcation. 

1.  Laplanders  or  Samehtdi  .  22,000 

2.  Finlanders  and  Fins  of  Ingria  and  Cbrelia  .  1,200,000 

3.  Esthes  or  Esthians  ....  500,000 

4.  Livys  and  Kurs     ....  1,000 

5.  Permians  .....  35,000 

6.  Suryanes  or  Siryanes        .         .         .  30,000 

7.  Voguls  .....  100,000 
6.  Votyaks  .....  100,00ft 
9.  Tsheremys  ....  800,000 

10.  Tabuwashes  or  Tshuvaks    .         .  . 

1 1.  Mord  wines  or  Hardvings   .  .         .  98,000 

12.  OstyaksoftheObl  '  .  .  .  108,000 
IS.  Teptyarya  .....  111,000 

2,869,000 


Total 


The  Fins  differ  wholly  from  the  Sclavonians  and  Livo- 
nians.  They  have  an  alphabet  and  langus^  peculiar  to  them* 
selves.  The  majori^  are  attached  to  agricultural  pursuits; 
some  few  tribes  are  nomadic,  and  some  devote  thenuelves 
exclusively  to  hunting  and  fishing.  Tbey  are  of  middling 
stature,  but  of  a  strong  robust  moke :  their  chaiacteristie 
features  are  a  flat  face  with  hollow  cheeks,  dark  grey 
eyes,  and  lij^t  brownish  hair,  a  thin  beard,  and  sallow  com- 
plexion. The  Tsheremys  or  Tsbermisses  and  Tshuvaks 
approximate  somewhat  to  the  Tartars  in  their  exierior  ap- 
pearuice,  the  Mardvings  to  the  Kussians,  and  the  Vo^ls  to 
the  Calmucki.  The  Fins  are  a  brave,  honest,  and  hospitable 
race  of  men,  but  headstroi^  frequently  ferocious,  and  re- 
pulsive in  their  manners.  Some  tribes  are  so  indolent  that 
the  name  of  Fin  is  in  many  parts  synonymous  with  laxi- 
ness ;  they  have  little  activity  of  mind,  and  are  notorious 
for  their  want  of  cleanliness.  They  are  destitute  flf  the 
vivacity  and  social  qualities  of  the  Rusaians*  and  are  serious^ 
resen-ed,  and  fond  of  a  retired  hfe. 

The  Fins  are,  with  few  exceptions.  Christians.  The 
Eastern  were  converted  by  their  Russian  masters  to  the 
Greek  faith ;  the  Western,  who  at  first  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  have  mostly  followed  the  example  of 
their  former  masters,  the  Swedes,  and  embraced  Protest- 
antism. Among  the  tribes  who  adhere  still  to  psganisv. 
are  the  Tsheremys,  Mardvings,  Voguls,  and  a  tew  others. 
In  point  of  civilization  none  are  so  advanced  as  the  Fin* 
landers :  many  possesi  a  natural  taste  fer  musio  and  poetry 
Hie  Hungarians  are  descended  from  the  Yuu^uiys  of  tlie 
Ob,  who  are  now  divided  into  Ostiaks  and  Voguls.  The 
latter  have  dark-brown  or  black  hair,  and  tiieir  dialect  much 
resembles  the  Hungarian. 

The  Fins  have  no  nobility.  The  peasant,  however,  always 
gives  precedence  to  the  citizen  or  merchant  and  holds  every 
servant  of  the  crown  in  high  respect,  uidependently  of 
husbandry,  fishing,  and  the  chase,  they  are  in  some  parts 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tar,  and  in  building  barks 
and  boats.  Their  dwellings  in  general  are  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  consist  of  three  cabins,  one  for  sum- 
mer, another  for  winter,  and  a  third  for  culinary  purposes : 
these  are  surrounded  by  a  yard,  which  also  contains  a  bam 
and  stable  or  stalls  for  cattle.  Their  women  ore  thrifty  and 
much  devoted  to  their  domestic  duties ;  the^  weave  coarse 
woollens  end  linena  for  Uie  use  of  their  fhmilies,  and  their 
winter  attire  diflbrs  little  from  that  of  the  men. 

The  Fins  are  fond  of  ardent  spirits ;  yet  longevity  is  com 
mon  among  tbem. 
FIR  [Abixs.] 

FIRDUSL  ABUL  CASIM  MANSUR.  a  celebrated 
Persian  poet,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  ShaJab,  in  the  dis* 
trict  of  Tus,  in  the  province  of  Khorassan.  llie  Persian 
biographers  differ  considerably  in  the  date  of  his  birth,  some 
placing  it  in  the  beginning  and  others  in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century;  but  as  Firdusi  himself  mentions  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  '  Shah  Nameh'  that  he  completed  that  work 
A.H.  400  (A.D.  1009),  and  that  he  was  then  nearly  80,  he 
must  have  beeu  born  about  a.h.  319  (a.d.  931). 

His  &ther  was  a  gardener,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the 
management  of  a  heautiftil  estate  called  Fi^this^C 
diae),  whence  the  poet  ohtaiAiditithcl  btmo^w' 
thoiu^  according  to  another  aoootut.  this  name  war^vaii 
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to  mm  bylAahmud  in  consequence  of  tlie  excellence  of  hb 
veriieft. 

Flrduai  appears  to  have  ipent  the  first  fifty  years  of  his 
Kfd  in  his  native  village;  till  attracted  by  the  eucourage- 
ntent  which  Mahmud  gave  to  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  he 
repaired  to  bis  court  at  Ghaznt,  where  his  talents  procured 
him  an  honourable  reception.  Soon  after  hia  arrival, 
Mahmud  commanded  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  in  verse,  and  promised  to  reward  him  with  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  for  every  thousand  couplets.  The  poet 
however  preferred  waiting  for  his  reward  till  be  had  finished 
the  work,  which  was  completed,  after  a  labour  of  thirty 
years,  in  60,000  couplets.  But  instead  of  receiving  the 
ereat  sum  he  had  anticipated,  be  was  doomed  to  a  cruel 
SsappointmenL  It  appears  that  he  had  offended  some 
fkvourite  courtien,  who  prejudiced,  the  mind  of  Mahmud 
ajgaiost  him,  and  accused  him  of  having  insulted  the  re- 
ligion of  the  prophet  by  the  praises  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  Zerdusht  (Zoroaster)  in  his  great  poem.  Instigated 
by  these  calumnies,  Mahmud  only  sent  liim  60,000  silver 
(lirhems.  It  is  related  that  Firdusi  was  in  the  bath  when 
the  money  was  brought,  and  that  disappointed  and  enraged 
at  the  meanness  of  the  sultan,  he  distributed  the  whole 
sum  among  the  attendants  of  the  bath  and  the  slave  who 
Drought  it,  adding,  'The  sultan  shall  know  I  did  not  bestow 
the  labour  of  thirty  years  on  a  work  to  be  rewarded  with 
dirhems.*  In  consequence  of  this  insult,  be  was  sentenced 
to  be  trod  to  death  by  an  elephant,  and  with  great  difiiculty 
obtained  a  revocation  of  the  sentence.  Feelins  that  he 
was  no  longer  safe  at  Ghaznt,  he  left  the  city,  afier  having 
written  a  bitter  satire  on  Mahmud,  which  he  gave  to  one  of 
the  Courtiers,  telling  him  that  it  was  a  panegy  ric  on  the 
ijultan,  which  he  must  not  present  to  hia  master  till  several 
days  had  elapsed.  A  translation  of  this  satire  is  given  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  accompanied  with  the  original  Persian, 
ra  his  Poeaeos  Asiatics  Commentarit  (Works,  8vo.  edition, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  308-313),  and  also  without  the  Persian  in  his 
Traits  mr  la  Poesie  Orientale,  vol.  xii,  pp.  242-245. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  Persian  biographies  of  Firdusi 
after  his  departure  from  Ghaznt  are  vague  and  unsalisftic- 
tory.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  wandering 
from  one  kingdom  to  another,  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of 
Mahmud,  whose  power  was  too  much  dreaded  by  the  various 
monarcfas  of  the  East  to  allow  them  to  harbour  for  any 
•ength  of  time  the  proscribed  poet.  He  first  took  refuge 
wiu  the  governor  of  Mazandetan  (Hyrcania),  and  after- 
wards fledto  Bagdad,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  caliph  Kadir  Billah,  who  gave  him  ttie  60,000  pieces  of 
gold  which  Mahmud  bad  promised.  While  at  Bagdad  he 
IS  said  to  have  added  a  thousand  couplets  to  the  Shidi 
Nameh  in  praise  of  the  caliph,  and  also  to  have  written  a 
panegyric  on  him  in  Arabic ;  but  this  statement  is  in  all 
probability  incorrect,  since  all  trace  of  the  latter  is  lost,  and 
none  of  the  copies  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  collated  by  Mr. 
Turner,  contain  the  ^former.  During  his  residence  in  this 
city  he  is  also  said  to  hav3  written  the  poem  called  '  Joseph,* 
which  conaiats  of  9000  couplets,  in  the  aame  measure  and 
style  as  the  Shah  Nameh,  copies  of  which  are  now  rarely 
met  with  even  in  tho  East  But  even  in  the  capital  of  the 
Abasside  caliphs  he  was  not  soon  re  from  the  power 
Mahmud;  the  fbeble  Kadir  Billah  dared  not  disobey  the 
commands  of  the  sultan,  and  the  unfortunate  poet  was 
ob%ed  to  seek  in  conntries  still  more  remote  a  safer  retreat, 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  court  he  next  took  refuge ;  but  it 
appears  clear  from  all  accounts  that  his  friends  procured  his 
oardon  shortly  after  he  left  Bagdad,  and  that  he  eventually 
iMtumed  to  hU  native  town,  where  he  died  a.h.  4)1  (a.d. 
1020),  i;i  the  89tb  year  of  h^  age.  We  know  little  of  his 
family :  the  death  of  hia  son  at  ue  age  of  37  is  pathetically 
alluded  to  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  and  his  daughter  is  said  to 
have  refused  the  60,000  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  offered 
to  her  by  the  tardy  justice  of  the  sultan. 

The  Shah  Nameh  contains  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  from  the  reign  of  the  first  kine,  KaiillmerB,  to  the 
death  of  Yesdijird,  the  last  monarch  of  the  Sananian  race, 
who  was  d^irived  of  his  kingdom  a.h.  81  (aj).  641)  hf  the 
mvasion  or  the  Ambs  daring  the  caliphate  of  Omar. 
During  this  period,  according  to  Firdusi,  three  dynasties 
sat  upon  the  Persian  .throne.  The  first,  called  the  Pishda- 
dian,  lasted  2441  years.  The  second,  the  Kaianian,  com- 
menced with  Kaikobad,  and  lasted  732  years.  Alexander 
.h«  Great,  called  Sikander  hy  Firdusi,  is  included  in  this 
nm,  KoA  it  itprMmted  to  ba  tha  ton  of  Dfiritbk  king  of 


Persia,  by  the  daughter  of  Failakni  (Phflip  of  Ibeednij 
After  the  death  of  Sikander,  Persia  wai  divided,  durinc 
200  years,  into  a  number  of  petty  mourchies  called  the 
*  confederacy  of  the  kings.'  Toe  Sosaanian  race  of  princes 
succeeded  these,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Penia  for  501 
years. 

The  poem  of  Firdusi  is  of  little  value  as  a  history,  though 
it  certainly  contains  some  of  tiie  antient  Persian  tradiUons 
The  whole  history  of  Kaikhosrau,  as  related  by  Firdusi 
beers  so  great  a  similarity  to  the  account  whieh  H^odotua 
gives  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  ai  to  put  it  bOTond  doubt  that 
both  authns  present  us  with  a  faithftil  and  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  tradition.   '  It  is  utteriy  incredible,' 
says  Sir  William  Jones  (Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  166),  'that  two 
duforent  princes  of  Persia  should  each  have  been  bom  in  a 
foreign  and  hostile  territonr ;  should  each  have  been  doomed 
to  deadi  in  his  inftney  by  tiis  maternal  grandlktiier ;  should 
each  have  been  saved  by  the  remorse  of  his  destined  mur- 
derer ;  should  each,  after  a  similar  education  among  herds- 
men as  the  son  of  a  herdsman,  have  found  means  to  revisit 
his  paternal  dorainioh,  and,  having  delivered  it  after  a  long 
and  triumphant  war  from  a  tyrant  who  bad  invaded  it, 
should  have  restored  it  to  the  summit  of  power  and  mig- 
nificence.*   The  leading  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great  are  also  preserved  in  the  Shah  NameL 
We  read  of  his  victory  over  DfirS  (Dareius),  of  his  mamage 
with  Roshung  (Roxana),  of  bis  expedition  into  India  and 
defeat  of  Faflr  (Porus),  and  of  his  joumcfy  thrtHigh  the 
desert  to  Mecca  to  consult  two  trees  from  vUeh  a  voice 
proceeded,  which  is  evidently  only  another  version  of  Us 
visit  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  in  Libya.   The  Pwiian  bio- 
grephers  all  agree  in  asserting  that  Mahmud  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Firduu  the  antimt  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  from  which  it  is  suppoied  that  he  derived  the  his- 
torical narratives  extant  in  his  great  mA.   We  have  the 
testimony  of  the  book  of  Esther  (x.  2)  to  the  existence  of 
such  records,  as  well  as  a  strong  presumption  derived  froti 
the  fragments  of  Ctesias  and  many  parts  of  Herodotus. 
But  it  appeai-B  very  unlikely  that  these  chronicles  should 
have  been  preserved  for  so  many  ages,  considaing  tfae 
various  revolutions  which  Persia  experienced.   There  is  i 
romantic  story  told  in  the  prefkce  to  the  edition  of  the 
Shah  Nameh,  publuhed  by  the  command  of  Baj-singhur 
Khan;  which,  mongh  deswving  of  Utde  credit,  must  oot 
he  omitted  on  account  of  ita  general  currency  in  the  Ea-O. 
It  is  related  that  Yesduird,  Qie  lastmonajcn  of  the  S»- 
sanian  race,  ordered  all  ue  chronieles  of  the  kings  of  Peru 
to  be  collected  and  arranged,  and  that  this  book  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bastan  Nameh.  On  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  the  Arabs  it  was  found  in  die  library  of 
Yesdijird,  and  became  in  the  division  of  the  plunder  the 
property  of  the  Ethiopians,  by.  whom  it  was  conveyed  W 
India ;  it  was  afterwards  taken  back  again  to  Persia,  where 
it  remained  unknown  till  a  fwtunate  circumstance  brought 
it  to  light  in  the  reign  of  Mahmud.   Liule  reliance  can  be 
^aced  on  the  existence  of  written  documents  in  the  time  ^ 
Firdusi:  the  only  value  of  the  Shah  Nameh.  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  consists  in  the  antient  Persian  tradi* 
tions  it  has  preserved;  but  it  would  require  tfae  l«aminf 
and  acumen  of  a  critie  like  Niehuhr  to  arrive  at  the  h^ 
torical  truth  conveyed  in  the  tradition,  and  to  strip  the  ml 
f^nd  of  the  additions  and  embdUshments  oi  the  po«L 
But  it  is  not  as  a  hisbarir  that  the  Shah  Nameh  dertvw  its 
reputation.   Its  poetry  is  read  and  admired  by  all  vdl 
educated  Persians  even  in  the  present  day ;  and  its  autbir 
may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  of  oriental  poets,  with  the 
exce|ttion  of  Valmtkt  and  Cihdfisa.   It  is  written  in  purer 
Pereian  than  any  other  work  in  the  language,  and  rantains 
a  very  small  number  of  Arabic  words ;  it  has  thus  beeoow 
a  model  of  Persian  composition,  and  is  as  much  distin- 
guished in  the  East  as  the  Homeric  poems  weie  in  the 
West. 

The  oopiM  of  the  Shah  Nameh  now  met  with  vary  greativ 
in  the  number  of  verses.  '  It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  oiseover!' 
says  Mr.  Maean  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  Shah  Nameh,  *  tn 
copies  which  agree  in  the  ordw  of  the  venas  or  in  the 
phraseology  for  20  couplets  tc^ether.  Wfaide  episadaa  ai» 
omitted,  verses  rejected  from  every  page,  and  it  is  not  now 
uncommon  to  find  MSS.  which  contam  only  40,000  couples^ 
though  originally  the  poem  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
60,000.'  Hr.  Macan  adds,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  MS. 
mth  nmre  ^  f^^^^fim^&^^I^^^M^^  H 
hfmseir  oontami  onlj  ll^fSi.  Tnmn  wnoSim  Hum  i» 
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tempts  zaade  to  oollate  MS8.  of  the  Shah  Nameh  with  the 
rhvr  at  obtaining  in  accurate  text 

1.  The  first  was  made  by  order  of  Baysinghnr  Khan,  the 
l^ndson  of  Timnr,  a.  b.  829  (a.o.  1426).  The  editor  states 
in  his  preface  that  ^yai^bur  took  great  delight  in  reading 
1  he  Shah  Nameh,  but  Ibund  so  many  miitakeg  in  the  copies 
lie  used,  that  he  ordered  a  ftesh  culation  to  be  made  in 
order  to  obtain  an  accurate  copy  for  his  own  private  use. 
The  editor  does  not  mention  the  MSS.  he  used;  and  Ihis 
rollation  did  not  produce  much  benefit,  as  the  copy  was 
deposited  in  the  king's  libnmr,  to  which  no  one  was  allowed 
access.  All  trace  of  it  has  ^aappeafed ;  the  preface  alone 
is  extant. 

2.  The  second  collation  was  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  Lumsden,  professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian  in 
the  College  of  Fort  William.  Twenty-seven  valuable  MSS. 
were  procured  fbr  this  purpose ;  and  the  first  volume  con- 
taining an  eighth  part  of  the  work  was  published  at  Calcutta 
in  1811. 

3.  The  third  collation  was  made  by  Mr.  Turner  Macau 
from  1 7  complete  MSS.  and  ibur  frannents  containing  the 
plater  part  of  the  work;  all  of  which  were  written  in 
Persian.  The  whole  of  the  Stub  Nameh  was  published  by 
liim  at  Calcutta,  1 829,  in  4  vols.  6vo. ;  this  edition  was  printed 
It  the  expense  of  Nuseer-oodeen-Hyder,  one  uf  the  native 
pri  ncea  of  Hindustan. 

An  epitome  of  the  Shah  Nameh  in  Persian  made  in  a.d. 
lGj7,  by  Shumshir  Khan,  la  widely  circulated  in  the  East 
There  is  al!io  an  abridgment  of  it  in  English  in  prose  and 
ver^e  by  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  London,  8vo.,  1833;  the 
snme  author  hod  previously  published  at  Calcutta  in  1814, 
lim  episode  of  SoiirSb  in  Engliuh  verse  accompanied  with 
the  Persian  text.  The  entire  poem  was  translated  into 
Arabic  prose,  A.B.  673  (a-o.  1277),  by  Caou&m-Sddyn- 
Abul-Feteb-Isa,  a  native  of  Ispahan.  A  small  portion  of 
it  was  published  by  Wahl  in  the  orifrinal  Persian  with  a 
Oerman  translation  and  many  valuable  notes  in  the  Stfa 
volume  of  the  Fundgruben  aet  Orientf,  Wien.  1816,  (pp. 
!0y  — 131,  233—264,  351—389);  which  *aa  reprinted  by 
Viillers  in  a  useful  work  for  beginners,  entitled  Ckrettoma- 
t/iia  Schahnatniana,  Bonnte,  1833.  The  first  eight  books 
M'cre  translated  by  Champion  in  one  volume,  4to.,  1784; 
and  a  few  extracts  were  also  translated  into  English  verse 
In-  Stephen  Weston,  B,  D.,  Lond..  1815.  Farther  particu- 
lars of  the  life  of  Firdusi  will  be  found  in  Silveatre  de 
Sacy's  translation  of  his  life  by  Daulet  Shah,  published  in 
ibe  4tb  volume  of  Notices  et  Extr.  des  MantaeriU,  (pp. 
Hii  -  238),  and  in  the  pre&ces  to  the  varioiu  works  quoted 
aboTO. 
FIRE.  [Hbat.] 

FIRE-ARMS.  [Arm;  Aktillbry.] 

FIRE-ENGINE,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  steam- 
engine,  but  now  confined  to  those  machines  which  are 
employed  to  extinguish  fires  by  throwing  water  ftom  a  jet 
upon  the  burning  materials. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  rmva^  which  fires,  whether 
accidental  or  kindled  purposely  by  mcendiaries,  have  occa- 
sioned in  all  ages,  we  may  suppose  that  contrivances  more 
or  less  apfxopriaie  have  been  at  differoat  times  devised  for 
extinguishing  the  llamea  or  prevantiiig  them  ftom  spread- 
ing. 

There  were  various  modes  of  extin^ishing  fires  previous 
to  the  invention  of  the  modern  fire^ngine.  A  term  em- 
ployed by  Juvenal  and  Pliny  expressive  of  some  implement 
used  in  extinguishing  flres  has  given  rise  to  some  diaaus- 
sion.  This  term  is  HamOt  wmch  soma  commentators 
describe  as  a  water-vessel ;  but  Holstein  contends  that  it 
was  a  very  large  hook  or  ^pple  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole.  Facciolati  deaenbes  the  Hama  as  a  vessel  used 
in  putting  out  fixes.  Juvenal  says  in  his  14th  SaHre,  v. 
305,  &e 

'  nUpotiHi  pradlvu  ftamit  vifikra  cohorlem 
SBTVonim  noetu  Lidntu  Jubat,  aiumltiu  pr* 
Eleetfo,  tlfiilM|iM  inlt,  PhryiilqaB  ealninni, 
Atqns  abore,  ac  UUt  iMtadina.* 

lii  the  above  passage  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  rich,  who  toox  precautions  to  meet  the  ravages  of  fire. 
'  The  opulent  Lioinus  bids  his  train  of  servants  watch  by 
night,  the  water-buckets  being  set  ready ;— alarmed  for 
hu  ambOT,  and  his  statues,  and  his  Phrygian  column, 
and  his  ivory  and  broad  tortc^se-shdL*  Pliny  the  younger 
speaKs  also  <tf  ^pes  Cripbones)  being  used  to  put  out  fires. 
(lib;«pkZ.4S.> 


Augustus  appointed  seven  bands  of  firemen  in  Rome, 
each  of  which  had  the  care  of  two  divisions  (regioues) 
of  the  city :  each  band  had  a  captain  (tribunus) ;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  body  was  the  prssfect  of  the 
watch  (Prsefeetus  Vigilum).  For  furthor  information  tlie 
Title  D*  OJteio  Pm^ltett  VigUum  may  be  eonsultad.  (Dig.  L 
Tit  15.) 

At  the  present  day  a  species  of  squirt  is  used  among 

oriental  nations  to  extinguish  fires. 

With  r^ard  to  such  contrivances  as  might  correctly 
come  under  the  denomination  of  machines,  it  appears 
that  they  originated  with  Ctesibius,  a  distinguished  Greek 
mechanician,  who  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  and  whose  name  la  intimately  connected 
with  pumps  -of  different  kinds,  and  clepsydras,  or  water- 
clocks.  Hero,  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  describes  a  sort  of 
forcing-pump  with  two  cylinders,  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  fires.  Apollodorus,  architect  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  has  left  a  description  of  a  machine  con- 
sisting of  leathern  bottles  with  pipes  attached  to  tbem- 
wben  the  bottle  was  squeezed,  a  jet  of  water  flowed  through 
the  pipe,  and  was  thus  used  to  extinguish  fires.  Beckmann 
has  found,  in  the  accounts  of  many  of  the  German  towns, 
entries  for  the  cost  of  machines,  the  existence  of  vrtiioh 
would  he  very  problematical  without  that  evidence:  thus, 
in  the  building  accounts  of  the  city  of  Augsburg  for  1518, 
fire-engines  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  *  instruments 

1  of  fire,  or  '  water-syringes.' 

But  the  earliest  account  on  which  we  con  depend  of  a 
machine  at  all  resembling  those  now  in  use  is  given  by  a 
Jesuit  named  Caspar  Schott  in  1657.  This  account  related 
to  a  fire-engine  jnade  by  Hautscb,  of  Nuremberg.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  water-cistefn  about  8  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and 

2  feet  in  width ;  and  was  drawn  on  a  kind  of  sle^e  some- 
what larger  than  the  cistern.  It  was  worked  by  28  men, 
and  a  stream  of  water  an  inch  in  diameter  was  nnread,  by 
means  of  this  engine,  to  an  elevation  of  near^  80  foet 
Hautsch,  like  many  other  inventors,  was  unwilling  to  dia> 
close  the  secret  of  its  construction ;  but  Schott  supposed 
that  it  contained  a  horizontal  CTlinder,  through  which  a 
piston  worked,  and  thus  produced  a  pump-like  action. 

In  1 699  the  king  of  France  gave  a  patent-right  to  an  in- 
dividual  of  the  name  of  Duperrier  to  construct  fire-engines, 
under  the  name  of  pompes  portativet,  or  portable  pumps, 
end  to  keep  them  (17  in  number)  in  repair  and  working 
order.  Twenty-three  years  afterwards,  the  number  of 
pumps  amounted  to  30,  the  management  of  which  cost 
i£0,000  livres  annually. 

We  have  seen  an  old  engraving  Which  purports  that  Mr. 
John  Lofting,  a  merchant  of  London,  was  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  the  fire-engine.  In  one  comer  is  represented 
the  Monument,  and  in  another  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
engines  are  represented  at  work. 

There  are  two  important  parts  of  a  fire-engine  which  do 
liot  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  use  for  some  time 
after  such  machines  became  general :  we  mean  the  flexible 
hose,  or  tube,  and  the  air-chamber.  Hautsch's  engme,  how- 
ever, possessed  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  flexible  tube  is  obvious,  for  it  enables  the  operator 
to  carry  the  stream  of  water  in  any  direction  from  the  en- 

S'ne ;  whereas  without  it  the  sphere  of  tlie  engine's  use  is 
nited,  from  the  impossibility  of  carrjring  the  engine  itself 
through  narrow  passages,  &c 

The  air-chamber  is  a  contrivance  which  depends  for  its 
value  on  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  pneumatics, 
vis.  the  inoreased  elasttdW  of  air  when  compressed  into 
less  thui  its  usual  bulk.  The  manner  in  whicn  the  appli- 
cation of  that  principle  increases  the  efficacy  of  fire-engines 
we  shall  treat  of  presently ;  but  we  may  easily  illustrate 
the  action  of  an  instrument  without  such  an  accompani- 
ment by  reference  to  a  common  pump,  in  which  we  find 
that  the  water  does  not  flow  out  in  an^uable  continuous 
stream,  but  gushes  forth  at  intervals  every  time  the  pis- 
ton is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  handle.  Now  it  needs 
but  little  reflection  to  conclude  that  such  a  mode  of  pi». 
jectlng  water  against  burning  timbers,  &c  must  be  very 
inefScBcious  when  compared  with  that  of  a  continuous 
stream.  The  addition  of  an  air-chamber,  therefore,  which 
had  been  found  of  great  advantage  in  different  bydntulic 
machines,  was  an  important  improvement  in  the  fire* 


t  is  not  exactly  known  who  fliat  qmliedrthis  i 
ment»  but  an  engine  contaiuiifpagitiiCQEUDiadHlUf 
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Perrault  to  have  beon  kept  for  th«  protection  of  the  king's 
library  at  Paris  in  1684.  The  first  introduction  of  them, 
liowoTer,  for  common  use  appears  to  have  occurred  about 
the  year  1 720,  Then  a  meenanician  named  Leupold  con- 
structed engines  consisting  of  a  copper  box  securely  closed 
and  welt  soldered :  each  one  weighed  about  16  pounds,  and 
ejected  a  continuous  jet  of  water  to  a  height  of  20  or  30 
net   This  engine  contained  one  cylinder  and  piston. 

The  adaptation  of  leathern  pipes  was  devised  by  two 
natives  of  Holland,  both  of  whom  were  named  Jan  Vander- 
heide,  and  who  were  inspeoton  <^  fire-engines  at  Amsto-- 
dam  in  1672.  Five  years  after  the  invention,  a  twenty- 
five  years'  patent  for  the  privilege  of  m^ing  those  pipes 
was  granted  to  them ;  and  in  1695  sixty  of  them  were  kept 
in  the  city,  of  which  six  were  to  be  used  at  each  ftre. 

After  the  introduction  of  these  engines  into  England, 
improvements  were  from  time  to  time  made  in  ihem,  by 
Dickenson,  Simpkin,  Phillips,  Furst,  Newsham,  Rowntree, 
and  others ;  but  ftom  the  time  that  the  air-chamber  was 
introduced  the  principle  of  construction  has  been  nearly- 
the  same  in  all  of  them,  the  points  of  difference  being  prin- 
nipatty  in  minor  details.  In  briefly  describing  one  of  the 
common  engines,  therefore,  on  the  construction  of  News- 
ham,  we  shtUl  coavef  a  general  notion  of  the  mode  of  actioD 
of  most  of  them. 


The  annexed  figure  represents  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  engine,  such  as  our  readers  have  doubtless  n^uently 
seen.  The  body,  A,  is  about  9  feet  long  and  3  feet  broad, 
inclosing  the  greater  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  engine. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  this  runs  a  metallic  pipe,  into 
which  the  water  flows  from  the  feed-pipe  B,  which  is  con- 
nected at  the  other  end  with  a  street  plug  or  a  cistern.  If 
a  supply  of  water  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way,  a  cistern, 
C  is  filled  by  means  d  buckets,  and  at  the  junoture  be- 
tween the  cistern  and  the  interior  pipe  a  grating  or  strainer 
is  {daced,  to  free  the  water  flrom  dirt,  gravel,  &c.  with  which 
it  ma^  be  mixed.  The  water  having  entered  the  interior 
pipe,  Ls  elevated  and  forced  into  the  air-vessel  by  two  pumps 
contained  within  the  bod^  of  the  box,  D>  and  from  the  air- 
v6s3el  is  forced  into  the  pine  P,  which  is  connected  with  the 
leathern  hose  by  which  ttie  propelled  water  is  directed  to 
'the  proper  point.  The  two  pumps  are  worked  by  a  double 
lever  connected  with  two  long  handles,  E  E  E  E,  which  are 
conveniently  placed  for  being  worked  by  several  men,  who 
alternately  elevate  and  depress  the  end  of  the  lever  at  which 
they  are  placed.  This  manual  force  may  also  be  much 
augmented  by  one  or  two  men  standing  on  the  body  of  the 
machine  near  F,  who,  holding  by  the  bars  G  G,  and  tread- 
ing alternately  on  each  side  of  the  ftilcrum  of  the  lever,  on 
trmdies  conveniently  arranged  for  that  purpose,  greatly 
increase  the  downward  tendency  of  either  side  by  throwing 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  that  side.  At  K  is  a  handle 
which  turns  a  cock  or  valve,  thereby  regulating  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  interior  pipe  through  the  feed-pipe  B. 

Thus  much  for  the  exterior.  We  will  now  anew  the  posi- 
tion and  action  of  the  airnihamber,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  the  pumps ;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  that  portion  of  the  inlwior  mechanism  which 
is  directly  concerned  with  that  part  of  the  process. 

Fig.  2  i»  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  air-chamber, 
and  onti  of  the  pump-barrels.  A  is  the  air-vessel,  made  of 
metal,  from  the  top  of  wfaiiA  laoeeeda  naariy  to  the  bottom 


a  tube,  B  Ci  open  at  both  ends.  The  air-chamber  and  tube 
are  in  communication  with  a  horizontal  pipe,  D,  which  opetu 
by  two  branches  into  two  pump  cylinders,  one  of  which  is 
bidden  in  the  drawing,  but  the  other  is  seen  at  F.  Through 
this  cylinder  works  the  piston  E,  which  is  connected  by  the 
piston  rod  G  with  a  toothed- wheel  at  the  uppw  part  (nol 
given  in  the  figure) ;  to  which  wheel  a  reciproeating  moticm 
is  given  by  the  exterior  levers  to  which  it  is  attach^.  The 
horizontal  pipe  D.  besides  its  oommunieation  with  the  air^ 
vessel  and  the  pump  barrel  it  alio  open  to  another  hori- 
zontal pipe,  H,  which  is  connected  at  the  other  end  with 
the  ftea-pipe  diown  in  the  fivmer  figure.  Tbeee  commu- 
nications however  are  dmed  at  difi'erent  parts  of  the  opera- 
tion by  two  valves,  one  of  which  opens  upwards  from  the 
pipe  H  to  the  pipe  D;  and  the  other  also  upwanls  from  D 
to  the  air-vessel  A.  At  the  punt  1  in  the  knrar  nipe  u 
situated  the  oock.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  oandb 
of  which  is  seen  at  L. 
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rhia  bong  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Id 
the  reader  now  suppose  the  piston  E  and  its  rod  6  to  havt 
a  reciprocating  motion  by  the  exertions  of  the  men  who  are 
working  the  double  lever  on  the  outside  of  the  engine,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  fi>llow  the  rationale  of  the  process.  It 
must  he  ui^erstood  that  the  piston-rods  of  the  two  pumps 
being  connected  with  opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever,  it  necessarily  restuts  that  when  one  bicenda  the  other 
descends,  and  vice  veriS.  The  air  chamber'being  full  of 
air  of  the  ordinary  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  cock 
I  being  opened,  by  which  the  pipe  H  oecomes  filled  wiih 
water,  we  will  suppose  the  piston  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
top  of  the  pump  cylinder  F.  The  consequent  resulu  are 
these :  the  piston  draws  up  with  it  the  air  which  the  cylin- 
der contains,  and  thus  creates  a  partial  vacuum  beneath, 
because  all  communication  with  the  external  air  ia  cut  oC 
The  valve  between  the  two  pipes  having  now  a  stream  of 
water  pressing  it  upwards,  while  the  space  above  it  contains 
rarefied  air  only,  the  valve  is  forced  open,  and  the  pump- 
barrel  F  and  the  pipe  D  become  flllea  with  water.  Wheo 
the  returning  stroke  of  the  lever  forces  the  piston  down  tu 
its  former  position,  the  water  is  driven  before  it,  but  cannot 
return  to  the  pipe  H,  because  the  valve  commurucating 
with  the  latter  opens  upwards.  It  is  therefore  forced 
through  the  other  valve  into  the  air-vessel  A.  At  th« 
second  upward  motion  of  the  piston  a  partial  Vacuum 
again  produced  beneath  it,  but  the  water  now  contained  in 
the  air-vessel  cannot  return  to  fill  that  vacated  space,  on 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  valve  opena.  A  fV^i. 
supply  is  therefore  gained,  aa  before,  from  the  pipe  H 
through  the  valve  oommunicating  with  D-  This  supply  is, 
by  the  subsequent  downward  pressure  of  the  piston,  forced 
into  the  ur-vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  first  por- 
tion. Thus  each  successive  ascent  of  the  piston  causes  a 
rush  of  water  into  the  pump-barrel,  and  each  descent  urge: 
that  portion  into  the  aur-vessel. 

We  must  now  inquire  what  takes  in  the  air-veaK! 
into  which  the  water  is  thus  forced.  The  air  in  this  vessel 
has  no  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere  exoep 
through  the  pipe  B  C,  which  is  fitted  air-tight  into  the  neck 
of  the  vessel  at  B.  When  the  water  ascends  in  this  ve^^str^ 
above  the  bottom  of  the  tube  at  C,  the  air  above  that  levr. 
becomes  oompressed  into  a  smaller  spaqa,  ju,  ilII  escape  £> 
Ruarded  wainst.  Wiftgia^^d^^^)I«U6h^l£u^  ^ 
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dio  inoMwd  in  di»  nae  ntio;  uid  the  eff»ot  of  that  in- 
ereosa  we  will  now  show.  In  ttu  article  Babohitbr  it  will 
bs  Men  that  the  aTeraga  preMure  of  the  atmosphere,  undei- 
ordinarr  cireunutances,  is  about  15  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  whioh  is  sufficient  to  balaoes  a  oolumn  of  w^er  about 
33  feet  high,  or  one  of  niercwy  30  inches  high ;  but  when, 
through  any  external  force,  the  air  is  couprewed  to  one- 
half  Its  former  bulk,  its  elastiei^  is  doubted,  or  becomes 
equal  to  the  ^ressura  of  66  feat  of  water.  Now  let  us  sup- 
poM  that  the  mHux.  of  water  into  the  air-Tessel  through  the 
valve  is  sneh  as  to  condense  the  air  into  half  its  former 
bulk:  the  contending  forasB  are  these— the  air  euitained  in 
the  tube  BC  is  pressing  on  the  snrlhoe  of  the  water  bmeath 
with  a  force  of  one  MmombMr^  or  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch ;  while  the  condnsea  air  in  the  venel  is  pressing  on 
the  water  with  a  foroe  of  two  atmosdMms,  or  30  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch.  The  latter  pressure  uierefore  eiceeds  the 
former  by  1 5  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  the  water  is  driven 
up  the  tube  with  a  force  d  that  amount,  whieb,  as  we  have 
said,  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  a  height  of  about  33  feet.  If 
the  condensation  of  the  air  be  less  tbsn  the  above,  the  effect 
Tilt  be  proportioually  diminished ;  but  as  long  as  the  den- 
sity exceeds  that  of  the  external  air,  so  long  will  the  water 
be  forced  up  the  tube ;  and  thus  a  continuous  stream  is  in- 
sured, which  is  the  object  desired.  If  the  condmsation  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extent,  the  height  to  which  the  water 
will  be  qected'Will  increase  in  the  same  nUio;  so  that,  if 
the  bulk  of  the  conflned  air  were  reduced  to  one-third,  one- 
fourth,  or  one-flfth  ot  its  original  bulk,  the  aseensive  power 
gained  would  be  about  66,  99,  or  133  foot  respectively. 

These  are  the  principleB  on  which  all  sucn  engines  act, 
although  the  arrai^emrat  of  the  mechanism  may  greatly 
vary.  A  construction  somewhat  different  has  heen  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Rowntree  for  the  Sun  and  other  fire-offices, 
m  which  the  entrance  of  mud  and  grevel  with  the  water 
fVom  ttie  feed-pipe  is  more  effectually  prevented.  Many 
improvemeiits,  more  or  less  valuable,  have  been  suggested 
and  partly  acted  upon  within  the  last  few  years.  A  fire- 
engine  compoMd  entirety  of  metal  has  been  constructed  by 
Mr,  Tilley,  of  London.  Another,  which  is  Iwth  efficient 
and  portable,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Merryweather,  and  is 
used  prineipalty  as  a  stationary  engine  for  the  protection  of 
laive  buildings.  Engines  ou  this  construction  have  been 
made  for  the  maosioDS  of  tli«  dukes  of  DevonshirCi  North- 
umberland, and  Rutland. 

But  the  most  important  deviation  from  the  general  con- 
struction of  fire-engines  is  the  steam  llre-engina  of  Mr. 
Braithwaite.  This  was  first  empli^ed  at  a  fire  at  the 
Argyle  Rooms,  in  London*  in  1830,  and  displayed  great 
power  in  throwing  the  water  on  to  the  building.  The  fur- 
nace and  boiler  of  this  engine  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
'  Novelty,'  a  locomotive  engine  constructed  by  the  same 
en|;ineer  for  railway  traffic.  The  pipe  by  which  the  water 
is  jetted  turns  on  a  swivel,  by  which  means  the  stream  ran 
be  directed  to  any  quarter.  The  cylinders  are  placed  tiori- 
zontally,  and  the  steam-piston  is  connected  with  the  wat«- 
pump  plunger  by  a  rod  working  through  two  stuffing  boxes. 
The  steam-cylinder  is  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  of  the  piston  from  35  to  45  per  minute.  The 
wnter-pumps  are  6^  inches  in  diameter.  This  engine,  the 
total  weight  of  ^ieh  did  not  exceed  45  cwt.,  consumed  3 
bushels  of  eoals  in  5  hours,  by  which  expenditure  it  was 
enabled  to  throw  out  from  30  to  40  tons' <u  water  per  hour, 
whidi  it  propelled  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  80  feet,  and 
on  one  occasion  to  90  foet.  When  an  alarm  of  fire  is  given, 
the  fire  belonging  to  this  en|;tne  is  kindled,  and  in  IB  mi- 
nutes the  water  in  the  trailer  is  brought  to  212*;  and  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  twilows  sre  worked  by  the  motion  of 
the  wheels,  by  which  the  heating  of  the  water  is  hastened. 

Another  engine,  on  the  same  construction,  by  Mr.  Braith- 
waite, possessed  10-borse  power  (the  former  heme  about  6), 
and  ejected  the  enormous  quantity  tii  9(f  tons  of  water  per 
hour. 

In  1832  a  steam  fire^ngtne  was  made  for  the  king  of 
Prussia  by  the  same  engineer,  in  which  the  steam  coutd  be 
got  up  in  20  minutes  to  a  pressure  of  70  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch.  Hus  engine  ejected  the  water  through  a  pipe  l| 
inch  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  115  or  120  feet:  the 
number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  was  18  per  minute,  and  the 
body  of  water  ejected  about  If  ton  in  that  time. 

The  power  of  steam  lias  likewise  been  applied  to  a Jtoattn^ 
fire-engine  by  Mr.  Braithwaite,  the  macninery  of  which  is 
•0  ooDitnwtod,  that  the  power  of  the  mgine  eta  beat  once 


ehannd  from  propelling  the  vessel  to  workfaig  the  pumps, 
and  thus  does  double  duty.  To  propel  the  vessel,  toe 
gearing  of  the  coupling-txHun  is  eonnei^  with  the  paddle 
wheels;  but  in  order  to  apply  the  engine  to  the  propulsion 
of  water  the  gearing  is  altered,  and  tSb  engine  brought  into 
oonnexion  with  the  pumpc 

In  manv  cases  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained  Itnr  the  ex- 
tinction of  fires  in  large  buildings  by  having  a  reservoir  at 
the  top  of  the  buildings,  from  which  pipes  are  coodueted  to 
various  parts;  and  cocks  or  valves  in  those  pipes  being 
opened,  the  water  wiU  flow  downwards. 

The  eonstruetion  of  the  leathern  pipa%  or  hoee,  for  flrs- 
engines  has  leomved  much  attention.  The  pipes  were 
ocoasionally  mad^  in  former  times,  of  oanvas^  oovwed  with 
cement;  another  plan  was  to  weave  them  into  perfect 
tutm;  Imt  the  use  <tf  leather  seems  to  be  now  ftilly  esta- 
blished in  this  country.  An  improvement  in  Uie  materials 
of  these  pipes  is  said  to  have  been  lately  made  in  Franoe^ 
by  the  suiintution  of  flax  for  leatlier.  The  pipes  are  woven 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wicks  of  patent  lamps,  and  may 
be  made  of  any  length,  without  seam  or  joining.  When 
wetted  they  swell  and  tiecome  water-tight  It  is  said  that 
they  are  more  portable  than  leather,  and  not  so  susceptible 
of  injury.  Hie  expense  also  is  not  more  tlian  half  that  of 
leather. 

The  leathern  tubes,  or  pipes,  are  usually  sown  up  in  the 
manner  of  boots ;  but  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Tellers,  of  Phi- 
laddphia,  a  few  years  ago,  devised  a  mode  of  festening  the 
seams  by  means  of  metidlio  rivets,  wbieh  plan  has  re- 
ceived fhrther  improvements  from  Mr.  Jaooo  Ferkini,  of 
London. 

The  ^flleul^  of  directing  the  play  of  the  stream  of 

water  in  an  apwrtment  enveloped  in  llames,  without  great 
danger  to  the  fireman,  induced  Mr.  Bramah,  atiout  40  years 
since,  to  devise  a  boss,  or  nose,  for  the  end  of  the  phie. 
This  Ik>ss  is  hemispherical,  and  perforated  with  smalt  holes, 
and  when  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment  a 
minute  stream  rushes  from  each  hole ;  and  as  the  direc- 
tions of  the  holes  sre  arraneed^at  all  angles,  within  180°  of 
each  other,  the  ceiling,  wall,  and  floor,  become  saturated 
equally  with  water,  which  could  not  be  the  case  with  one 
large  aperture.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  inventor, 
but  e  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  acted  upon. 

Within  a  Tew  years  the  flrcineTi  belonsnng  to  the  dinetcnt 
insurance  companies  in  London  have  been  formed  into  a 
body— the  Fire  Brigade,— the  estalduhment  of  which  has 
been  found  to  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  rebults — 
results  indeed  which  generally  follow  the  sdoption  of  a 
system  of  combined  operation.  Still  more  recently  a  smoke- 
proof  dress  has  been  introduced  amoii^  the  corps,  invented 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Paulifi,  of  Paris.  It  is  a  kind  of  tunic  or 
hood  of  leathw,  covoing  the  bead  and  bust/and  is  foslened 
round  the  middle  of  the  bod^.  Into  the  head  of  tlie  covering 
are  inserted  two  glass  eye-pieces,  and  a  leathern  air-tube  is 
fbstened  to  the  t>&ck  of  the  dress.  A  smalt  lamp,  somewhat 
resembling  those  used  by  the  metn^litan  police,  is  f^tened 
in  front,  and  a  whistle  for  giving  signals  is  plaesd  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  wearer. 

F1RB-E8CAPB.  The  perilous  sitaaticm  of  human 
beings  in  the  upper  part  of  buildings,  wheu  on  fire,  has 
roused  the  inemtiinr  of  many  persons  to  devise  the  means 
of  escape;  and  as  the  sul^et^  is  one  of  great  importance, 
especian^  in  lai^  towns,  the  following  observations  may 
not  be  without  their  use. 

The  means  of  escaping  through  the  window  of  a  burning 
house  are  obviously  A  two  kinds ;  one  ftom  within  by  the 
individusl  himself  who  is  in  danger,  and  the  other  by  the 
assistance  of  other  persons  firom  without.  Of  the  first  kind 
is  a  contrivance  invented  by  Mr.  Maseres,  some  years  since, 
in  which  an  assemblage  of  straps,  or  belts,  form  a  kind  of 
seat  for  the  individual  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  rope  which 
passes  through  a  series  of  holes  in  a  block,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  connected  with  two  hooks  or  clasps,  fastened  to 
the  sill  of  the  window.  The  individual,  standing  in  one 
strap  and  twund  by  others,  lowers  himself  to  the  ground  by 
allowing  Uw  rope,  whioh  ii  attached  to  the  block,  to  slide 
through  his  hands.  Contrivanoes  of  this  kind,  whatever 
may  he  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  constroetion,  are 
liable  to  this  serious  dramiaok : — that  they  require  a  calm 
attention  to  minutie  of  fixing,  adjusting  &e.,  at  a  moment 
when  agitation  and  fbar  render  the  mind  iU-fitted  for  the 
olservanoe  of  rules  of  conduct.  Digitized  by  wlOOQIC 
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devised,  ire  will  Iviefly  mention  a  few  fbr  which  premiums 
or  medals  have  been  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  1809  Mr.  Davis  received  a  piemium  of  fifty  guineas 
Hit  inventing  an  apoaratus,  which  consisted  of  three  ladders 
applied  to  wih  outer  by  four  clasp  irons  on  the  top  of 
eoeh  of  the  two  lowermost,  which  are  so  contrived  that 
aeoh  Udder  may  slide  into  the  one  beneath  it.  On  the  top 
of  the  lowermost  ladder  two  pulleys  are  fixed  on  the  inside, 
0T«  which  two  ropes  pass,  and  are  situated  between  the 
lower  ladder  and  the  middle  one.  The  ropes  are  made  fast 
to  the  bottom  of  the  middle  ladder  on  each  side,  in  a  proper 
direction  with  the  pulleys  at  the  top.  The  upper  ladder  is 
attached  to  the  middle  one  iu  the  same  manner,  and  on 
the  top  it  carries  two  horn-pieces,  made  of  iron,  and  turned 
off  at  each  end  similar  to  two  horns,  which  are  four  feet 
apart,  and  are  sharp  at  the  end  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
window,  and  thus  keep  the  ladders  steady.  The  compound 
ladder,  which  reaches  to  a  height  of  about  45  feet,  is  fixed 
on  a  fhune  about  9  feet  by  5,  and  drawn  on  wheels;  and  a 
windlass  is  so  placed  that  the  three  ladders  can  be  wound 
oat  ft'om  each  other,  and  thus  elevated  to  the  position 
required. 

In  1813  Mr.  Young  received  a  piemium  for  a  fire-ladder, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  rounds,  which  form  the  steps  ef 
the  ladder  by  being  fastened  to  two  ropes,  which  are  sus- 
pended from  an  iron  frame,  terminating  in  books,  which 
can  be  lodged  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  and  thus  form  a 
convenient  ascent,  which  much  resembles  that  of  a  common 
rope  ladder.  The  rounds  of  the  ladder  are  so  made  that 
they  can  be  fitted  to  each  other  longitudinally,  and  elevated 
irom  the  street  in  the  form  of  a  long  straight  rod,  but 
without  being  detached  from  the  ropes  which  are  to  form 
the  two  sides  of  the  ladder.  When  the  hooks  at  the  top  are 
fixed,  a  jerk  at  the  bottom  will  unfix  all  the  rounds  ttom 
their  vertical  position,  and  allow  tiiem  to  ftll  into  thdr 
proper  places. 

In  I8I6  a  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Brol^  f6r  a  oon- 
trivanee,  which  consisted  of  a  pole  of  any  desired  length, 
on  the  boat  of  which  is  fastened  a  board  or  plank,  fitted  to 
a  groove  or  rabbet  in  the  back  of  a  car,  which,  by  means  of 
this  groove,  sUda  upon  the  plank  alot^  the  pole.  A  rope, 
attached  to  the  car,  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
pole,  down  a  channel  at  the  back  of  it  (which  is  covered 
with  plate-iron  to  guard  the  rope  from  injury  by  fire),  and 
is  then  brought  under  another  pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pole.  With  the  assistance  of  this  rope  the  car  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  persons  below,  and  thus  a  communi- 
cation estahlished  w{th  an  upper  window. 

Mr.  Witty,  in  1820,  prepared  a  sort  of  settee,  or  chair, 
fbr  a  window  recess,  which  may  be  hung  on  the  sill  of  a 
window  like  a  painter's  machine.  A  bag  is  suspended 
fhmi  the  chair,  and  is  kept  open  by  being  made  &st  to  a 
strong  frame,  and  well  secured  by  girth-web,  which  passes 
under  it,  and  by  which  it  hangs.  These  webs  go  over 
rollers,  on  one  of  which  is  coi^  a  sutficient  quantity  to 
reach  ftom  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom.  When  a 
person  gets  into  the  bag  from  a  window  the  bag  begins  to 
descend,  and  as  the  web  uncoils  itself  from  the  rollers  it 
causes  a  flexible  rope  to  wind  round  the  middle  part  of  the 
roller,  by  which  means  the  descent  is  graduated. 

The  magistrates  of  I^ith  have  nithin  a  few  years  caused 
several  fire-ladders  to  be  constructed  for  that  town  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  an  inhabitant  of  I«ith,  on  a  principle  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Mr.  Davis,  before  described,  but  more 
siimile'  in  its  action. 

Reoently,  two  fire  escapes,  one  by  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Merryweather,  have  been  approved  by  several 
of  the  [HU-odiial  authorities  of  London,  and  partially  brought 
into  use.  That  by  Mr.  Ford  consists  of  a  well-seasoned  spar 
35  or  40  feet  lon{^  capped  with  iron  at  the  top,  and  having 
two  projecting  arms,  furnished  with  prongs,  by  which  a 
firm  oearing  f^inst  the  wall  of  a  house  is  obtained.  The 
lower  end  is  shod  with  iron,  terminated  by  a  spike  to  enter 
the  ground.  Just  below  the  cap  at  the  top,  a  grooved  pulley 
IS  mortised  into  the  spar,  anc  a  corresponding  pulley  is 
placed  near  the  bottom.  An  endless  rope  runs  round  these 
two  pulleys,  at  one  point  of  which  is  attached  a  main  rope ; 
and  another  point  of  the  endless  rope  is  fastened  to  the 
semicucular  brace  of  a  large  grooved  roller,  which  traverses 
up  and  down  the  spar  between  the  two  pulleys.  This  brace 
wries  a  hook  on  the  inner  side  of  the  spar,  to  which  a  ear 
or  cndlo  is  fixed,  by  which  persons  may  be  lowered  to  the 
BRMUuL  The  erodlek  whi^h  conusts  of  a  seat  and  foot-board 


suspended  from  a  cross  head,  and  has  a  belt  buckled  round 
it,  is  drawn  up  by  a  rope  [Missing  over  the  pulhqrs. 

The  other  contrivance,  and  the  last  which  we  have  since 
to  notice,  is  by  Mr.  Merryweatlur.  It  cninsts  of  ladcen 
about  six  fbet  long,  all  ftf  which  ore  mode  exactly  alike,  the 
vfper  end  bemg  smaller  than  the  low«r  ewUt  end  is  fur- 
mshed  with  a  pair  of  iron  loops  or  sheaths,  so  eontrivied  that 
the  top  of  each  ladder  can  be  inserted  into  the  loops  at  the 
bottom  of  another,  and  thus  sevenl  can  bejoioea  end  to 
end.  The  top  of  the  upper  ladder,  when  employed  at  fires, 
is  made  to  wheel  along  the  front  wall  in  ascending  by  an 
ingenious  appendage  contrived  byMr.Baddely;  which  con- 
sists of  two  short  side-pieces  corresponding  in  form  to  the 
bottom  part  of  a  ladder.  On  the  upper  part  is  an  iron  axle 
carrying  a  pair  of  small  light  wheels-  A  semicircular  con- 
necting rod  of  iron  preserves  the  proper  position  of  the  bide- 
pieces  when  not  mounted  on  the  ladder.  Each  end  of  the 
axle  is  provided  with  rising  springs  similar  to  those  in  an 
umbrella*Btick,  «hich  allows  the  wheels  to  be  slipped  on 
the  axle,  but  effectually  prevents  their  sUding  m  again 
until  the  springs  are  deprewed.  ^lis  ^ppsntna  is  fitted  on 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  laddn 
is  fitted  to  another. 

Seven  lengths  of  this  ladder  have  been  fitted  to  »rh 
other,  and  raised  in  half  a  minute  by  three  persons ;  and 
by  means  of  a  pulley,  passing  over  the  top  of  the  ladder,  we 
have  seen  three  persons  descend  from  a  height  of  30  feet, 
by  a  belt  fastened  round  the  body,  in  about  two  minute* 
and  a  half. 

Whatever  kind  of  fire-escape  be  preferred,  it  is  Dece&bvv 
that  the  localities  where  they  are  depouted  and  the  mode 
of  using  them  should  be  well  and  generally  understood. 
FIRE-FLY.   [ELATERiDja;  Lampyhis.] 
FIRE,  ST.  ANTHONY'S.  [Ektsipklas.] 
FIRE,  GREEK,  an  inventwn  of  the  middle  ages  which 
was  often  employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Christbju  and  Sam- 
cena.   This  sulgeet  has  ^ven  rise  to  much  Inquiry  and 
excited  much  discussion ;  the  obscurity     whk^  it  is  en- 
veloped has  been  greatly  increased  by  mai^  cauaei^  and 
especially  by  the  love  of  ue  marvellous. 

According  to  Gibbon,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople 
in  the  sieges  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  *  may  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  resi 
efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  imp.irtant  secret  of  com- 
pounding and  directing  this  artificial  flame  was  imported  b> 
CalUnicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deberted  from 
the  service  of  the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor.' 

It  is  justly  obsevveu  by  Gibbon  that '  the  historian  who 
presumes  to  analyse  this  extraordinary  compoeitioa  should 
suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine  guid^ 
so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless  and  in  this  inftmw 
so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure  and  perlnfs 
fallacious  hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  prmeipal  ingtcdisot 
of  the  Greek  fire  was  naphtha,  or  liquia  bitumen,  a  ^ht, 
tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil  which  springs  from  the  earth, 
and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  naphtha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  whi^  method  or  a 
what  proportion,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  thsi  a 
extracted  from  evergreen  firs.*  One  of  the  propolies  b«« 
stated  to  belong  to  naphtha  is  well  known  to  be  uid  indeed  i> 
obviously  incorrectly  ascribed  to  it ;  if  it  were  spontaneon^r 
inflammable  it  could  not  even  be  collected,  and  of  cour» 
could  not  be  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  which  are 
named.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  nature  of  the 
mixture,  the  account  of  its  effects,  from  which  somewhat  of 
the  marvellous  must  be  deducted,  is  thus  strikinriy  por- 
trayed by  Gibbon : — '  Fhnn  this  mixture,  whidi  produced  » 
thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  proceeded  a.  fierce  anil 
obstinate  flame,  which  not  only  rose  in  popendicular  ascent 
but  likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  a  j 
lateral  progress ;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it  wit  ! 
nourished  and  quickened  by  the  element  of  water;  acl 
sand,  urine,  or  vinegar  were  the  only  remedies  that  oouii 
damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  was  jus'J; 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  the  /tgvti  or  the  maritime  firr. 
For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was  emplojed  will  i 
equal  effect  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.  1;  ' 
was  either  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  lai^  bouos.  ic 
launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  m 
arrows  and  Javelins,  twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow  wbici 
bad  deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oQ :  sometimes  ii  v» 
deposited  in  fire-ships,  the  victiBfi^uid  iwtn^  » 
more  ample  revenge,  i(ili4i4aa^fteaWij^in  tluw^ 
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tubes  of  ooppw,  whioh  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
fimciftiUy  uaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters, 
that  saamed  vomit  as^eam  of  liquid  and  conuuning  fire.' 
Aeeording  to  Gibbon,  the  teraet «  the  Greek  flre  ma  con- 
flned  above  400  years  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ;  it  was  at 
length  either  discovered  or  rtolea  bv  the  Uobammedans ; 
ana  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt  they  retorted  an 
invention  eontnved  against  themselves  on  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.  The  feu  Qregeou,  as  it  is  staled  by  the  more 
early  of  the  French  writers,  is  thus  descnbed  by  Joinville : 
*  It  came  flying  through  the  air,  like  a  winged  long-teuled 
draeon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  ht^shead,  with  a  report 
of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  lightning ;  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illumination.*  The 
use  of  Greek  fire  was  contmued  to  the  middle  of  the  1 4th 
century,  when  the  more  efficient  employment  of  gunpowder 
was  iidMtituted.  When  Ypies  was  besieged  by  the  Bishop 
ofNorwiohin  Uiegamsoadeiianded  itself  with  Greek 
fire.  Ina  euriouapaper  on  tbesut^eotof  Greek  fire  by  the 
late  Dr.  MacCuUooh  (iioyo/  /m/.  Jbttnudt  vol.  14),  he 
remarks  that  very  diffiennt  things  were  known  by  one 
name,  and  he  supposes  the  various  prcgeotile  means  and 
combustibles  emidayed  to  have  beat  eaientially  diffiwent 
FIRENZB.  ^Florenck.] 

FIRKIN,  a  measure  of  ale,  beer,  and  some  dry  commo- 
dities, now  disused.  Eight  gallons  of  ale,  soap,  or  herrings, 
made  a  firkin,  and  nine  gallons  of  beer.  But  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1689,  the  distinction  between  the  firkin  of  ale 
and  beer  was  abolished,  except  only  in  London,  and  eight 
and  a  half  gallons  were  declared  to  make  a  firkin. 

FIRM.  [Pahtmsrship.I 

FIRMA'N  or  FIRMAU'N,  is  the  name  of  the  decrees 
issued  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  whidi  are  signed  with  his  own 
cipher  or  signet  Such  are  the  flrmauns  by  which  be  ap- 
points the  various  pachas  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
slate.  Firmaun  is  also  the  name  of  a  kind  of  passport 
which  the  pachas  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  travellers, 
especially  Europeans,  by  which  they  eigoin  ue  subordinate 
authorities  to  give  the  bearer  protection  and  assistance. 
The  '  firmaun  of  death*  was  a  sentence  of  summary  execu- 
tion issued  by  the  sultan  against  a  pacha,  the  written 
order  for  which  was  entrusted  to  a  chiaous,  or  state  messen- 
ger, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  it  executed. 

FI'ROL.V  [NtTCLBOBRUfCHiA'u.;  Cabi:7aua,  voL  vi. 
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FIRST  FRUITS  CPrimiti»),  the  profits  of  every  spi- 
ritual living  tat  one  year,  according  to  the  valuation  thereof 
in  the  kmg's  books.  [Ahhates.]  They  were  claimed  by 
the  pope  throughout  Christendom ;  in  England  his  claim 
was  first  asserted  in  tlw  leigu  of  Vivo%  John,  and  then  only 
so  ftr  as  related  to  clerks  whom  he  appointed  to  benefices. 
Afterwards,  by  Pope  Clement  V.  and  John  XXU^  about 
the  beginning  of  tl.e  fourteenth  century,  they  were  de- 
manded and  taken  by  the  pope  from  all  clerks,  by  whomso- 
ever presented.  By  the  statutes  25  Henry  VIII.  c  SO,  and 
26  Henry  YIII.  c.  3,  first  ftiiits  and  tenths  [Tbnths]  were 
taken  from  the  pope  and  given  to  the  king.  In  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  tne  same  king's  reign  a  court  was  erected 
for  the  management  of  them,  but  it  was  soon  after  abo- 
lished. Ultimately  Queen  Anne  gave  up  this  branch  of 
the  royal  revenue  to  be  applied  towards  the  Migmentation  , 
of  small  livings.  [BENxnci.] 

First  flvita  uising  in  Irdand  were  by  the  2nd  Geo.  I. 
c  15,  difected  tobe  uplied  tat  the  same  parpoee;  hut  by 
the  3rd  RDd  4th  Will.  IV.  a  37.  the  payment  of  first  fruits 
in  Ireland  is  abolisbed.  (I  Bl.  Omr.  ;  8  Burn.  EeeL  Law.) 

FIRTH.  [FwTH.] 

FISC^  FISCUS,  was  the  name  given  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  aftmnrds  in  the  monarchies  which  rose  on  its 
ruins,  to  the  private  treasury  of  the  sonreign,  as  distin- 
uished  from  srarium,  or  the  treasury  of  the  state.  The 
scus  was  chiefiy  replenished  by  fines  and  confiscations,  and 
unclaimed  property  of  deceased  persons:  the  taxes  and 
other  revenues  of  the  country  were  paid  into  the  mrarium. 
Under  absolute  monarchies,  however,  the  two  treasuries 
have  been  often  confounded  both  in  name  and  in  reality. 
Under  the  feudal  system,  fiseus  regius  and  flaoales  terra 
shifted  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  the  peasants  at- 
tached to  those  domains  ware  called  flaoalini.  Fucus  by 
d^raes  eameto  be  used  flguiatmly  for  the  rights  of  the 
crown  in  dnl  m  well  a»  erimiiwl  jeMim»  and  the  king's 
attorney  was  ealted  nraeofitar  fisei,  piocurear  fiscal  in 
French,  awooeto  flseue  in  ItaUm.  Fiseaa.  in  the  aente  of 
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'  feudum  regium.*  or  fleft  granted  by  the  crown,  was  eon* 
trasted  with  proprietas,  or  on  allodial  estate,  llie  word  fiscus 
meant  originally  a  basket  or  frail  in  which  the  monies  of 
the  prince  wen  collected.  (Ducange.) 

FISH  (French,  poisscm;  German,  fUch),  a  name  amilied 
to  all  the  species  of  a  class  of  animals  occupying  the  lowest 
station  of  tne  four  great  divisions  of  the  section  vertebrate. 

A  fish  may  be  defined  as  a  vertebrato  animal,  breathing 
through  the  medium  of  water  by  means  of  branoluB,  w 
gills,  having  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  to  the  heart,  i»ld 
red  blood,  and  extremities  formed  for  swimming. 

Having  given  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  fish,  it  may 
now  be  well  to  proceed  with  a  short  aocount  of  fishes  in 
general. 

In  considering  fishes,  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
which  offers  itself  to  our  attention  is  the  apparatus  called 
the  branching  or  gills.  This  apparatus  is  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  consists  of  numerous  laminn  fixed 
on  arches.  These  laminv  are  covered  with  innumerable 
blood-vessels,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  present  a  con- 
siderable surfkce  to  the  water,  so  that  the  blood  may  receive 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  oxygoi  contained  in  that  element. 
As  the  water  in  contact  with  ue  gills  becomes  deteriorated, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  constant  current  be  causnl  to  flaw  over 
them.  In  most  fishes  this  is  efiected  by  their  taking  the  water 
in  at  the  mouth  and  expelling  it  from  under  the  gill-covers. 
The  blood,  which  is  constantly  sent  to  the  branchin  from 
the  heart,  is  distributed  by  means  of  the  arteries  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  means  of 
the  veins. 

As  the  breathing  apparatus  in  the  fish  is  suited  to  equal  ic 
habits,  so  likewise  is  every  part  of  its  structure.  The  body 
is  generally  of  an  elongate  oval,  compressed  fiwm,  covered 
with  scales  directed  rackwards,  and  ftimiahed  with  fins ; 
thus  being  beautiftiUy  adapted  fiur  swimming.  Many  fishes 
moreover  have  a  blaiuor  filled  with  air  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  spine,  by  the  dilatation  or  compession  of  whieo 
their  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  varied.  The  thoracic  part 
of  the  body  is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  head  (so  (bat 
fishes  may  be  said  to  have  no  neck),  and  thus  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  is  more  free  and  fitted  for  motion.  The 
limbs  are  formed  into  fins,  the  fore-1^  constituting  what 
is  termed  the  pectoral  fins  (Jig.  \  a),  and  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities the  ventral  (fig.  1  o) :  besides  these  fins  ordinary 
fishes  are  frimished  with  one  or  two  dorsal  fin»  (fig.  \  cc), 
an  anal  fin  (fig.  1  d),  and  a  caudal  fin,  or  tail. 

All  these  fins  ore  not  always  orient,  nor  when  present 
are  they  always  in  the  same  relative  positions;  and  we 
sfaaU  hereafter  find  that  both  the  absence  of  certain  fins,  and 
the  peculiar  position  of  these  onuis,  affiird  characters  in 
the  classification  of  fishes.  Hie  fiis  consist  of  a  thin  elastic 
membrane  supported  by  rays.  The  rays  are  of  two  kinds — 
those  which  consist  of  a  single  bony  piece,  usually  bard  and 
pointed,  are  termed  gpinous  rayM ;  and  when  toe  rays  are 
formed  of  numerous  portions  of  bone  united  by  articulations, 
and  frequently  divided  longitudinally  into  several  filaments, 
they  are  called  fiexible  rovt.  The  principal  organ  of  motion 
is  the  tail ;  the  dorsal  ana  ventral  fins  apparently  serve  to 
balance  the  fiah,  and  the  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progress 
when  required. 

The  bones  of  fishes  are  of  a  less  dense  and  compact 
nature  than  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  and  always 
remun  in  an  isolated  state,  similar  to  that  of  the  embryo 
of  the  mammalia.  Tha  sk^eton  may  be  divided  into  four 
chief  parts— the  vertebral  column,  the  head,  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  the  limlMt.  Tbia  votebral  column  consists  of 
vertebra  which  are  concave  at  each  end  and  pierced  in 
the  middle ;  and  when  joined  together  the  hollow  space 
between  each  two  is  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  substance, 
which  passes  from  one  space  to  toe  next  through  the  hole 
in  each  bone.   This  bole  is  usually  very  small,  but  in  some 

the  Chondropterygians  it  is  so  lai^  that  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne  are  mere  rings.  To  the  vertebrie  are  attached  the 
ribs ;  in  tkct,  the  ribs  ore  the  main  support  of  all  the  other 
bones.  The  head  varies  mom  in  form  than  in  any  other 
class  of  vertebrate  animals  The  same  bones  as  those  found 
in  other  oviparous  anim^  ore  almost  always  traceable.  We 
shall  confine  our  obaervatkms  to  those  winch  ore  moat  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  teehfc  cal  descriptions^ 

The  upper  jaw  consists  of  maxillary  and  intermaxUlary 
bones ;  in  the  greater  number  of  fishes  the^termaxillary 
bones  (fig^  1,  «)  constitute  tbe[j4hief  portion  of  the)^m 
Jaw.  the  maxillary  bont»  ifig.  1./)  being  placed  behuAVna 
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pmIUtothfimudartieulBtedtotlisnMBer(/(gr- ^0*  In 
the  stlmon  tribes  and  some  other  fishes  however,  the  inter- 
maxillary  bones  ijtg.  S, «)  are  smaller  in  moportion,  and 
form  a  continuous  line  nith  the  fbre-part  of  tne  maxillary 


bones  {fig.  2,/).  In  the  Ghondropterysiaiis  Uie  naxiUarT 
and  intermaxillaiy  bones  are  reduced  to  mere  mdimenti, 
their  flineUonsbmng  performed  hythebMMS  aaalogom  it, 
ttie  palatinea,  and  aometiiHs  brtnei 


rif-l.  SktlotwofthaOeMMnFanb. 


S.    Upper  Jaw  of  a  Tront. 
«,  th«  tntorniuiiUMrr  bona ;  /,  tb*  M^lary  boot. 
Fig.  a   FroDt  i\tm  of  tlM  moalh  ofa  TnMt. 
^  the  vomer  fninribed  wiilt  treth;  ■  nt,  pslstiM  boDW  idM  fUmidMd  vfth 
Ueth  t     the  tonjfue  wilb  rocunrad  teeth. 

The  lou}er  jaw  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  two  bones 
on  each  side,  the  dental  portion  m  fVont,  and  the  articular 
portion  behind. 

The  palatinet  (fig.  3,  m  m)  are  extended  lonxitudinally 
on  each  side,  and  form  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth; 
tb^  are  often  furnished  with  teeth. 

The  opercular  botuM.  The  chief  portion  of  the  sides  of 
the  head  behind  the  eye  eonsists  of  the  opweular  hones : 
iben  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  are  termed  the 
optrcubm  {Jig.  \,g)y  the  tub-fiperculum  {Jig.  \th),  the 

Se-operadum  (Jig.  1,  t),  and  the  intgr-operctUitm  (fig.  1,  ft), 
le  first  of  thcHW  covers  the  gills. 

The  Brarushirntegous  ray»  ( fig.  1 ,  o),  which  are  often  men- 
tioned in  descriptions,  are  situated  under  the  opercular  bones. 

The  teeih  in  fishes  are  almost  entirely  osseous ;  they  are 
usually  of  a  simple  spine-like  form,  and  recurved  at  the 
tip.  Teeth  are  found  in  almost  every  bone  in  the  interior 
of  the  mouth ;  in  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary,  and 
intermaxillary  bones;  likewise  on  the  branchial  arches, 
pharangeal  bones  (which  are  situated  in  the  throat),  and  on 
the  tongue.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  their  structure, 
as  will  be  found  in  the  various  descriptimu  of  fishes  found 
in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

The  Bcalet  are  composed  of  two  substances,  one  ze- 
sembling  bom  mits  texture,  and  the  other  of  a  harder  and 
bone-Uke  nature;  they  are  generally  attached  to  the  akin 
by  Ukeir  anterior  edge,  and  consist  of  numerous  concentric 
laminse  (secreted  by  the  skin),  the  smallest  of  which  is  first 
formed.  Certain  scales,  forming  a  continuous  series,  in  a 
slightly  waved  liiie  from  the  head  to  the  (ail  of  the  fish,  ate 
pierced  in  or  near  their  centre,  and  furnished  with  a  tube 
through  which  a  slimy  matter  is  poured,  which  serves  to 
lubricate  the  body  of  the  animal  This  series  of  tubes  forms 
a  line  visible  on  Uie  sides  of  the  body,  and  which  is  termed 
the  lateral  line. 

The  structure,  form,  and  position  oT  tat  scales  of  fishes 
are  very  variable,  and  have  furnished  H.  Agassiz  *  witii 
ehaiaeten  for  a  new  classifloation  of  these  animals. 

As  ngazda  Uw  senses^  those  of  taste  and  touch  appear  to 


be  but  sligblJy  developed  in  fishes.  When  we  find  the 
tongue  thickly  covered  with  teeth  (as  is  often  the.  ca^),  and 
used  as  an  on;^  of  prehension,  and  when  we  consider  the 
quick  manner  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed,  it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  their  sense  of  taste  is  very  alight.  Tbi- 
sense  of  touch  is  probably  most  developed  in  the  cirrhi  at- 
tached to  the  mouth  of  those  Bsbes  ttut  have  them.  Tht: 
Ions  filaments  with  which  the  fins  of  some  flahea  are  fut 
nisned  also  perhaps  serve,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  tu 
indicate  the  vicinity  of  weeds,  or  otlwr  objects  in  the  waiec. 

The  eyes  are  differenilv  placed  in  the  various  species  o: 
fishes,  in  accordance  witn  their  habits:  for  th^  most  put 
they  are  placed  laterally,  and  in  some  (those  that  live  at  ib  ' 
bottom  of  the  water)  we  find  them  directMl  upwanU.  1l 
some  of  the  species  of  sharks  (those  of  the  genus  Zj/geemui 
they  are  situated  at  the  end  of  an  elongated  lateral  process 
on  each  side  of  the  head. 

The  sight  in  fishes  is  acute ,  the  range  of  vision  bowevc: 
is  probably  somewhat  limited.  The  eyes  (which  are  fur- 
nished with  a  i>pherical  lens)  are  generally  lai^  ■  but  ii. 
some  species  they  are  very  small,  whilst  otneia  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  them. 

Although  fishes  appear  not  to  possess  certain  portions  ui 
the  auditory  apparatus,  observed  in  animals  of  &  higher 
grade,  they  nevertheless  possess  the  sense  of  hearing. 

There  are  reasons  for  tbe  belief  that  the  sense  of  amell  u 
fishes  is  tolerably  acute :  thor  olfoetory  nerves  are  of  large 
size,  and  disposed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  aurfiue. 

for  the  greater  number  of  fishes  are  of  camivoiow 
habits ;  there  are  some  however  which  feed  upon  vegetable 
substances,  and  we  find  the  stomach  modified  accordin^v 
as  in  other  animals. 

The  sexes  of  fishes,  if  we  except  the  sharks  and  nn, 
offer  no  very  decided  external  eharacters  by  whidi  thtv 
may  be  distinguished :  as  in  the  higher  animals,  however, 
observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  tbe  respiiaton  organs  occupy  morr 
space  in  the  males  than  in  the  femues;  and,  on  the  otfa« 
hand,  the  abdomen  is  larger  in  the  females  than  in  tbe 
males :  the  males  may  therefore  be  known  from  the  female^ 
by  their  somewhat  shEirper  or  more  pointed  head,  tb.- 
greater  length  of  the  gill  cover,  and  the  body  from  the 
dorsal  fin  downwards  being  not  so  deep  ooraparw  inch  tW 
whole  length  of  the  fish.* 

The  sexual  organs  of  fishes  are  in  the  gnmalitT  of  the 
species  of  a  more  simple  nature  than  is  ohaerved  in  the 
higher  orders  of  the  vertebrate,  'consistmg,  as  will  be 
found,  towards  tbe  season  of  producing  their  youns.  of  n» 
elongated  oval  lobes  of  roe,  one  on  each  side  of  Uie  bodi 

{ilaced  between  the  ribs  and  the  intestinal  canei; 
obes  in  the  female,  called  hard  roe,  contain  a  wry 
number  of  roundi^  grains,  called  ova  or  egra,  which  ar- 
endosed  in  a  delioate  membranous  tunic  orbag,  reeehir; 
to  the  side  of  the  anal  aperture,  where  an  elongated  ft8*w< 
permits  ^resi  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  males,  the  iabn 
of  roe  are  smaller  than  m  the  fo males,  and  have  the  appear 
anoe  of  two  elwgated  mama  of  ftm^ioh  anealM  aft 
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roa;  tk«y  rem  tin  homm  firm  till  the  actual  season  of 
■pawnine.  when  they  beoome  hr  d^^BM  more  and  mora 
fluid,  and  the  whole  is  ultimately  nnded  uoall  portions 
at  a  time  under  ilight  abdominal  preMure.  *  *  * 

'  At  ibB  acaaon  fiv  depoaiting  the  apawn,  which  variea 
with  almost  every  genus,  some  species  repair  to  the  gra- 
velly shallows  of  rivera,  and  others  to  the.  sandy  bays  of  the 
sea.  This  movement  is  called  bv  fishermen  "going  to  hill, 
or  roadinf! other  species  resort  to  bunches  of  weeds.  In 
many  instaneea,  when  ready  to  deposit  her  spawn,  a  female 
is  accompanied  by  two  males,  one  on  each  side. — a  provision 
of  nature  which  seems  intended  to  secure  the  impregnatkm 
of  the  largest  quantity  of  o\iu  and  the  range  of  the  influence 
of  the  male  fluid  is  enormously  increased  by  diffusion  in 
watat.  The  adhesive  nature  of  the  sur&oe  of  eaeb  e^  sup- 
plies the  means  of  attachment  to  any  of  the  Tarious  sub- 
stances near  which  it  may  h^pen  to  be  left ;  and  the  time 
required  for  the  appearance  of  the  toui%  fiah  is  very  va- 
riable, depending  upon  the  species,  tne  season*  and  its  tem- 
perature.  The  young  fish  is  first  apparent  as  a  line  wound 
round  the  central  vitelline  pwtion  of  the  egg,  uid  ultimately 
escapes  by  rupturing  the  eKternal  capsule  with  its  tail.' 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  Cuvier'a  clas> 
sification  of  ^hes,  sinoe  it  is  that  whieb  ia  perhaps  most 
generally  adopted;  it  is  nevotheleu  in  n«ny  roapeots  very 
artificial. 

Fishes  are  divided  by  this  author  into  two  series,  that  of 
ardinary  fishes,  or  Oasei",  distinguished  by  having  the  ske- 
leUsn  bony ;  the  osseous  matter  being  disposed  in  fibres ;  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium  distinct;  maxillary  and  intermaxil- 
lary bunea,  either  oue«r  both  pr^nt :  and  that  of  the  Car- 
tilaginei  or  Cboodropterygii,  distinguished  by  havmg  the 
skeleton  cartilaginous;  uw  bones  destitute  <tf  fibres;  su- 
tures of  the  cranium  indistinot;  maxillary  and  inters 
maxillary  bonoa  either  wanting  or  rudimentary,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  the  palatine  or  vomer. 

TMee  two  senes  are  subdivided  as  ibUov 

Series  1.  Ossel. 
Beotion  l.  Peetinibranehii. 
Order  1.  Aeanthoptervgii. 


Family  Pereida 
Loricati 
Scinnide 
Sparidv 
Msnidee 
Squamipinnati 
Scombridn 
Ttonioidffi 


Family  llieutyes 

Phai^mgiena  Ubyrin- 

thifbnnea 
Mugilide 
Grobiadse 
Lophiads 
Labridn 
CentriseidB 


Orders  HalacopterygiL 
I.  Abdominales  2.  Subbrachialea 

Family  Cyprinidn  Family  Gadidn 

Esocidn  PleuronectidiB 
Silurids  Discoboli 
Salmonid*  Eehenesdid* 
Clupeidv 

Order  3.  Apodes 
Muranide 
Section  2.  Pleotognathi 
Gymnodontids 
Sderodenni 
Seotion  3.  liophobtanohii 
Syn^ath^a 
Srnes  3.  OartilagiDei  or  Cbondropterygu 
Order  1.  Bleutheropomi 
Sturionids 
Chiinarids 
Order  2.  Plagioatomi 
SqualidiB 
Rauds 
Order  3.  Cyclostomi 
Ptaromyiida 

The  characters  of  the  two  great  series  or  sections  into 
which  fishes  are  divided  it  has  been  shown  are  taken  from 
the  lature  of  the  skeleton.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  make 
a  ihw  observations  upon  the  minor  tubdiviuona. 

In  the  OfsM,  or  oony  fishes,  there  are  three  seetimu. 
Tbaaa  of  the  flnt,  the  FMAintbranebii,  posaeas  the  following 
cboruters Branchia  in  emtinuoua  pectinatad  ridges, 
ftirniahed  with  an  i^wreular  and  Inanohiostagoiu  mem- 
brmne ;  Jaws  oonvlete  and  ftaa.   BootioD  8,  Floetogiutlii: 

■  Oi^lat  H«s  aoauM  i»  lUisMiloBi  tkeoMlmuedbthagliw  by 
fix  Jfasi  9em  HilhMl  nmm  hsTSslssbssa  triwe  tHu  fts 


— Branchte  with  tiw  peetinttioiic  oantiauotu;  operenle 
and  rays  concealed  beneath  the  akin ;  external  aperture  a 
aimple  cleft;  jaws  incomplete;  maxillary  firmly  atta^lied 
to  the  side  (tf  the  intermaxillary,  which  alone  forms  the 
jaw ;  palatine  arch  united  to  the  cranium  by  suturok  and 
immovable.  To  this  section  belong  the  globe-fishes,  file- 
fishes,  &c.  Section  3,  Lophobranehii;— Branehias  in  small 
tufts ;  opercule  laise,  confined  on  all  sides  by  a  membrsne, 
with  only  a  small  nole  for  the  external  aperture;  branch- 
iost^us  rays  rudimentaiy ;  Jaws  complete  and  free.  To 
this  section  belong  the  pipe-flsnes,  hippocampus,  &c 

The  two  Utter  sections  contain  but  a  limited  number  of 
species :  the  Paetinibrtmehii.  ou  the  oontmry,  contain  all  the 
ordinary  and  typical  fishes,  and,  as  is  seen  in  the  foiling 
list,  is  subdivided  into  three  orders.  The  fishes  of  the  first 
of  these  orders,  the  Acanthopiermiir  are  distinguished  by 
their  having  the  anterior  part  of  the  donal,  anal  and  ventnd 
fine  fiimian«d  with  wi^le  spiDoua  rm.  The  perchea, 
mullet^  gurnards,  mackerels,  &&,  theranre  bebng  to  this 
order.  In  the  second  order,  the  Mt^aa^terygO,  all  the  fin- 
rays  are  flexible,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of  tho  first 
ray  of  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins.  The  three  principal  diy- 
sions  of  the  MtUaeopierygii  are  firaoded  either  upon  the 
position  of  certain  fins,  or  their  absence.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion, the  Abdominatat,  the  ventral  fins  are  situated  Ihi 
behind  the  pectorals ;  as  in  the  carp,  tench,  bream,  dace, 
roach,  pike,  salmon,  &&  In  the  second  group,  the  Sub- 
brachi<UM,  the  ventral  fins  are  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  pectorals  (or  even  a  Little  before  them) ;  as  we  find  them 
in  the  cod-fish,  haddock,  and  whiting.  The  flat  fishes  also 
belong  to  this  grou^— such  as  the  plaice,  flounder,  turbot, 
sole,  &c  To  tm  third  and  last  of  these  greater  divisions 
of  the  If  alaoopterygii  belong  the  eels,  whiut  have  received 
the  name  Apodes,  from  their  possessing  no  ventral  fins. 

In  itlustimtion  of  the  three  orders  into  which  the  Carti- 
lagioei  ia  divided,  the  Sturgeon  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  first,  or  the  EleuihtivpomL  The  Hagiovtnmi  con- 
tains tlw Sharks  and  Rays;  and  thelAmpreyskndMyxines 
chieflu  constitute  the  Cyclostomi. 

FISHER,  JOHN,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  bora  at 
Beverley  in  l4dG.  He  was  educated  at  the  collegiate  school 
of  his  native  place,  and  after  some  residence  there  removed 
to  Michael  House  College.  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
master  in  The  patronage  of  Margaret  countess  of 

Richmond,  Henry  the  Se%'enth's  mother,  first  brought  him 
into  notice.  The  respect  in  which  she  held  his  character  and 
her  h^h  opinion  of  bis  learning  induced  her  to  appoint  him 
her  chaplain  ud  confeasor.  He  was  named  the  first  *  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity'  in  the  TJniveni^  of  Cam- 
bridge^ and  became  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1 504.  It  was 
some  years  after  thia  time  that  the  actions  of  this  prelate 
first  gained  him  an  historical  ootMiety.  When  Henry  VIU- 
(1A27)  was  anxioua  to  prove  both  to  himself  and  to  oiherfc 
the  illegaUty  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  he 
applied  to  the  bishops  for  their  opinions  in  the  matter. 
One  bishop  alqne  refused  to  s^  a  declaration  that  the 
marriage  was  unlawful:  this  bishop  wag  Fisher.  Oihra- 
persons  indeed  affixed  his  signature  to  the  paper,  affirming 
that  they  had  his  permission  to  do  so ;  but  toe  bishop  reso- 
lutely denied  that  he  had  given  them  his  consent ;  for  in  his 
oonscienoe  he  believed  the  marriage  to  be  valid.  This  re- 
Aisal,  and  his  continued  advocacy  of  queen  Catherine's 
cause,  made  him  many  powerAil  and  lastmg  enemies.  Not 
only  did  b«  beoome  hateftd  to  the  king,  who  ms  desirous 
fi»  the  divonsb  but  the  wb(de  parliament  took  umbrage  at 
his  conduct.-  Sir  Thomas  Anoley,  then  speaker,  ai^  thirty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  sent  to  complain 
to  the  king  of  certain  derogatory  words  which  Fisher  was 
declared  to  have  used  respecting  the  assembled  representa- 
tives ;  and  it  was  vitti  diffioulty  that  he  oould  persuade 
them  to  receive  his  explanatbn.  Four  years  after,  when 
both  the  parliament  and  the  convocation  were  in  debate 
upon  the  expediency  of  denying  the  pope's  supremacy 
(1534),  Fisher  again  stood  alone.  He  dissented  from  aU 
the  other  bishops,  and  could  not,  either  by  persuasion  or  ar- 
gument, be  induced  to  concur  with  their  opinion.  An  event 
was  now  at  hand  which  laid  the  foundation  of  .his  ruin.  Thd 
imposture  of  Elixabeth  Barton,  the  nun  of  Kent,  was  ex- 
posed by  the  diligence  of  CnuBmer  and  others ;  and  while 
the  principal  agents  were  condemned  to  deaths  it  was  Uko- 
wiaa  deemed  fit  that  thoaa  who  had  l>Mn^]ain  totlulde- 
eaption  ahoold  not «se^  anpffit|dkiib  b^rao^WUblu 
^bar,  vhdb  knowing  thia  tomb  and  h»  ■■aoriitdRo  be 
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impMton.  dlignoad  binuelf  br  not  expoung  the  imposi- 
(tan ;  he  made  manjr  vain  mcuiei,  bnt  ma  found  guiltj^  of 
miBpriiUKi  oi  treaton.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  kine 
prooeeded  agaiiut  him  upon  thu  efaai^  till  he  was  movea 
hj  new  provocations.  When  the  oath  toitohing  the  sucees- 
non  and  the  king's  Bapremacy  was  offered  to  him,  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  had  done,  refused  to 
wear  it  The  king,  now  more  than  ever  irrit^ed  against 
him,  caused  him  to  be  indicted  upon  the  statute  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower : '  his  l^hopriok  was  seized,*  says  Bur- 
net (Hut  Reformation,  vol.  i),  *  and  all  his  goods  taken  from 
him ;  only  some  old  rags  were  left  to  cover  him ;  and  he  was 
neither  supplied  well  in  diet  nor  other  necessaries,  of  which 
he  made  m.  complaints.'  Books  were  also  denied  bim  lest 
he  should  write  against  the  Idng's  marriage  or  supremacy. 
Ihese  inexoniBble  sarMitiei  met  with  the  most  bitter  cen- 
sure of  the  Roman  Catholic  party;  while  many  of  the  Re- 
fonnere,  especially  the  Lutheran  preachers  who  had  fre- 
quently been  persecuted  bf  Fisher  (see  Burnet,  Hitt.  R^., 
part  L, book  2),  privatetyrejoiced  in  his  misfortunes.  During 
his  imprisonment  Pope  Clement,  in  spite  to  the  king,  and 
in  kinaness  to  Fisher,  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  When 
the  king  heard  of  this,  he  desired  that  the  bishop  might  be 
examined  about  it :  but  Fisher  protested  that  he  had  used 
no  endeavours  to  oroeure  it :  nevertheless  his  new  dignity 
precipitated  his  rum.  His  continued  denial  of  the  lung's 
supremacy  was  no  longer  passed  over:  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1535,  he  was  called  to  account  for  this  offence.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  die  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  some  other  lords,  to- 
gether with  the  jw^eb,  were  appointed  oommissioners  for 
his  trial;  be  was  found  guilty,  and  oondemned  to  die  as  a 
traitor.   On  the  SSnd  of  June  he  was  beheaded. 

The  character  of  Fislur  is  remarkable  for  firmness. 
In  bia  steady  maintenanoe  of  the  follen  cause  of  queen 
Catherine,  undaunted  by  the  anger  of  the  vindictive  king, 
this  quality  peculiarly  aKone  forth.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  supremacy,  the  obstinacy  and  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  before  him ;  it  was  clear  that  no  circumstances  or 
reasoning  would  alter  the  opinions  of  his  opponents ;  if  he 
did  not  change,  certain  persecution  awaited  him.  He 
might  have  followed  the  example  of  numbers  who,  though 
zealous  for  papacy,  had  now  deserted  its  cause :  the  spirit 
of  the  time  was  not  only  lenient  to  but  fovoured  this  species 
of  hypomsy.  But,  notwithstanding  all  tiiist  Fiaher  was 
immovable,  not  being  convinced  that  he  was  in  the  wrong; 
his  foarleas  fltnmess  allowed  him  to  maintain  an  open  pro- 
fouion  that  he  was  in  the  right  He  was  a  learned  and 
devout  man,  and  bis  conduct  fully  proved  hia  sincerity. 
-<  Burnet's  Hist.  R^.) 

FISHERIES  are  localities  frequented  at  certain  seasons 
by  shoals  or  ^eat  numbers  of  fish,  sometimes  of  one  par- 
ticular description  only,  where  they  are  taken  upon  a  lai^ 
scale.  The  right  of  frequenting  these  fishing-grounds  has 
frequently  been  matter  of  dispute  between  governments, 
and  sometimes  the  subject  of  treaties,  while  exclusion  from 
tbem  or  invasion  of  presumed  exclusive  rights  to  their 
enjoyment  has  been  the  cause  of  warhke  preparations-  The 
principal  kinds  of  fish  whiob  are  the  object  of  these  sys- 
tematic occupations  are  cod,  ling,  hake,  herrings,  lohstm, 
mackerel,  oysters,  inlehaids,  salmon,  whales,  anchoviea, 
aardintas.  stuigeon.  and  tunny.  With  the  exception  of  the 
four  last-namra  descnptionB,  the  fishermen  of  thia  country 
are  engaged  in  the  taking  of  all  tht^  flsh,  and  pursue  their 
calling  to  an  extent  which  makes  each  an  important  branch 
of  national  industry.  The  quantity  of  other  flsh  taken  by 
British  fishermen  is  in  the  aggregate  exceedingly  great, 
and  furnishes  constant  employment  throughout  the  year 
to  a  great  number  of  men  on  almost  every  part  of  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  hut  it  has  not  bem  usual  to 
apply  the  word  fisheries  otherwise  than  as  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

Of  the  British  ficfaenes,  some  are  earned  on  in  rivers  <xt 
their  oestuaries,  and  others  in  the  bays  or  along  the  coasts. 
Our  principal  cod-fishery  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and  tor  wluUea  our  ships  ftequent  the  shores  of  Greenland, 
Davis's  Straits,  and  the  South  Seas.  Of  late,  whale- 
fisheries  have  also  been  carried  on  near  Uie  shmw  of  New 
Holland  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  tue  Irish  Fisheries,  whitdi  was 
'presented  to  parliament  in  1836,  contains  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  proKreas  of  the  British  and  Iridi  fldieriee, 
d»wn  up  b;  Sir  T.  a  Hotgan,  H.D.,  one  of  ths  oopuni*- 


sioners ;  and  from  thia  aketdi  the  lUlowing  ptrticahn  an 

principally  taken : — 

The  taking  of  herrings  was  extenaiTiely  punned  in  Scot- 
land in  the  ninth  oentuiy,  and  continued  until  the  ConveB* 
tion  of  Royal  Burghs  prohibited  the  enwrtation  of  fish 
before  the  resident  population  was  supplied  at  a  stipulated 

Srice.  In  consequence  of  this  interference,  many  of  the 
shermen  abandoned  the  pursuit  at  home,  and  settled  in 
Holland— a  circumstance  ^ich  first  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Dutch  to  the  value  of  the  Scotdi  fisheries.  Several 
enactments  were  passed  under  James  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  of 
Scotland  for  the  promotion  tii  the  flsberies ;  and  James  VL, 
before  his  aoDesakia  to  the  Bn^h  tfarme,  directed  the 
building  of  three  towns  for  the  same  puniose ;  bnt  this 
measnre  fiiiled  of  suoobbi.  In  1633  CbaiiM  I.  ordainei 
'  An  Association  of  the  three  kingdoas  for  a  graanl  llshety 
within  the  hail  seas  and  coasts  St  his  nugesty'a  nil  ki^- 
doms.*  A  standing  committee  was  named  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Association,  which  was  joined  by  many  penoos 
of  distinction.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  adventure 
the  king  ordered  that  Lent  should  be  strictly  observed; 
but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  put  an  end  to  this 
scheme.  In  1654  the  government,  in  order  toKive  protec- 
tion to  the  flshories,  remitted  in  fovour  of  Sir  Fhineas  An- 
drews, who  had  embarked  in  the  same^  the  salt  duties  aaa 
'  customs,  and  excise  duties  upon  all  naval  necessaries ;' 
beddes  which,  voluntary  couections  were  made  from 
wealthy  and  patriotic  individuals  for  buUding  wfaarft. 
docks,  uid  Rtorebousei^  and  fat  AxStvjmg  othw  expenwL 
These  measnres  of  *  protection*  appear  to  nave  be«i  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  six  years  later  we  find  that  the  fiaheriea  were 
undertakm  by  Simon  Smith,  who,  in  addition  to  all  the 
advantages  conceded  to  Sir  Phineas  .Andrews,  was  also 
allowed  the  free  importation  of  all  commoditiea  imported, 
in  return  for  flsh  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  C3iartes  II.. 
on  his  restoration,  appointed,  in  1677,  a  '  Council  of  Royal 
Fisherv,*  to  which  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  other  persons  of  honour  and  wisdom  were  named,  with 
powerb  to  make  laws  for  the  management  of  the  trade,  and 
to  punish  any  persons  who  should  offend  against  their  pro- 
visions. For  further  encouragement  a  lottery  was  granted 
for  three  years ;  a  collection  was  made  in  churches ;  and 
an  exemption  granted  for  seven  years  from  customs,  botb 
inwards  and  outwards,  on  the  sale  of  fish  exported  to  the 
Baltic  Denmark,  Norway,  France,  and  soma  oUwr  eountm 
Besides  tins,  all  TietualWs  and  coflSeehouse-keepera  wvn 
compelled  each  to  take  a  certain  numb«  of  harreb  of  her- 
rings yeariy  at  30*.' per  barrel,  *  until  a  foreign  market 
should  be  established  to  the  satisfoction  of  the  council.' 
Beyond  these  encouragemetUs,  a  duty  of  'Is.  6(1  per  barrd 
was  imposed  upon  foreign  herrings  imported ;  and  a  pro- 
mise was  made  of  *  all  such  other  advantages  as  experience 
should  discover  to  be  necessary.'  Great  as  were  these 
encouragements,  no  progress  was  made  in  the  fishery  for 
sixteen  years,  at  which  time  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  new 
fishing  company,  which  raised  by  subscription  11,580/.  This 
company,  which  was  renewed  in  1690,  also  foiled,  and  was 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament  early  in  the  rei^  o€  Wil- 
luun  in.  Two  Author  efforts,  nude  in  1780  and  I730L 
were  alike  uniueeessfuL  Variotu  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  these  repeated  foOures.  Among  thne  reasom 
may  he  mentioned,  the  rule  which  made  Lmdoo  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fishery,  it  being  the  dearest  port  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  superiority  of  tl^  Dutch  in  the  art.  Andrew 
Yarington,  in  the  secoiu  part  of  *  England's  Improvement 
by  Sea  and  Land,'  autus  up  all  other  reasons  in  this  one 
fact— 'We  flsh  intoluably dear,  and  the  Dutdi  exceedingly 
cheap.' 

In  1 749  a  committee  of  die  House  of  Gommona  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  concerning  the  herring  and  white  fiu- 
eries,  and  as  the  result  of  its  labours  a  corporation  was 
formed,  with,  a  capital  of  500,000/.,  under  tne  name  of 
*  The  Society  of  the  Free  BrUish  Fishery.*  A  bounty  of 
36*.  per  ton  on  all  decked  vessels  of  from  SO  to  80  tons 
employed  in  fishing  was  graiUed  for  flmrteen  years.  Tha 
bounty  was  increased  in  1657  to  fi6t.  par  tmi,  bat  wiilioBt 
producing  an  adeauate  return  to  the  adventurers,  and  is 
1759,  by  the  33rd  Geo.  II.,  a  bounty  of  SOfcpwtcm  wm 
granted,  besides  St.  Bd.  per  barrel  upm  all  ikn  exported 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  was  secured  to  d» 
subsoribMs,  payable  out  of  the  Customs*  revenue.  The  iriHia 
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tlui  yeu  the  whole  Biub  flahnyof  Scotland,  aeeotding  to  the 
ttatement  of  Adam  Smith  (*  Wealth  of  Nations,'  b.  iv.  c.  v.). 
Ixoaght  in  only  Ibur  barrels  of  *  Sea  Sticks,'  (hemngs  eured 
at  sea)  each  of  which,  in  bounties  alone,  coat  the  soTem- 
ment  113^.  15f,  and  each  barrel  of  merchantable  henings 
cost  1 59/.  7«.  id.  The  explanation  of  this  hot  is,  that  the 
bounty  being  given  to  the  .vessels  and  not  to  the  fish,  *  ifaips 
were  equipped  to  catch  the  bounty  and  not  the  henings.' 
By  the  25th  Oeo.  IIL  (17S5-6)  the  tonnage  bounty  was 
reduced  to  SOt^  and  a  bounty  of  it.  per  barrel  was  given  on 
the  flsh>  limiting  the  whole  payment  to  30t.  per  ton,  except 
when  more  than  three  barrels  per  ton  were  teken,  iu  which 
case  Is.  per  barrel  was  given  on  the  excess.  On  an  average 
of  ten  yean  54,394  barrets  were  taken  annually,  at  a  cost  to 
the  government  of  about  7«.  6d.  pec  barrel. 

In  1786  'The  British  Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries 
and  improving  the  Sea  Coasts  of  the  Kingdom*  was  incor- 
porated, and  a  joint-stock  was  subscribed  '  for  purchasing 
land  and  building  thereon  free  towns,  villages,  and  flshing- 
stations  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.'  This 
joint- stock  was  raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  spirited 
individuals,  who  did  not  look  for  any  profitable  return.  The 
members  of  the  society  were  chiefly  proprietors  of  estates, 
and  their  object  was  the  improvement  of  their  property.  No 
dividend  has  yet  been  made  upon  the  monev  expended  by 
the  corporation ;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  lands  taken  for 
flshing-towns,  hamlets,  and  fishermen's  allotment,  with 
tin  hiu-boun.  stores,  and  other  buildings  which  th^  have 
constructed,  may  yield  a  return  in  rent. 

Another  act  was  passed  in  1808  for  the  re^^lation  of  the 
fisheries.  The  bounty  was  again  raised  to  608.  per  ton  on 
decked  vessels  of  not  less  than  60  tons  burthen,  with  an 
additional  bounty  of  20«.  per  ton  for  the  first  30  vessels 
entered  in  the  first  year.  Premiums  amounting  to  30002. 
were  also  granted  for  boats  of  not  less  than  15  tons  burthen. 
This  act  prescribed  regulations  for  fishing,  curing,  inspect- 
ing and  branding  herrings,  and  a  board  of  seven  commis- 
sioners was  appointed  for  administering  the  law.  This  act, 
which  was  at  first  passed  for  a  limited  time,  was  made  per- 

Etual  in  1S15  (55  Geo.  III.,  c  94).  The  tonnage-boun^ 
d  in  the  mean  time  been  extraded  to  flshing-veasela  of  not 
less  than  45  tons  burthen.  During  the  year  1814  only  five 
i^sels  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  fishery  fivm  Yarmouth, 
and  not  one  for  the  deep-sea  fishery  from  a.uy  other  port  of 
Great  Britain.  For  the  inspection  and  branding  of  herrings 
the  whole  coast  of  Great  Britain  was  divided  into  districts. 
In  each  of  these  officers  were  appointed  to  oversee  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fishermen,  and  to  prevent  frauds  in  regard  to 
the  bounty.  The  principal  regulations  affecting  the  curing 
of  herrings  were  borrowed  ftom  the  practice  of  the  Dutch 
fishermen.  In  1817  a  fiirther  boon  was  granted  to  the 
fishermen  by  allowing  tbam  the  use  of  salt  duty  free ;  a 
peculiar  advantage,  which  ceased  in  1823  by  the  lepeal  of 
the  ixxty  on  that  article. 

The  impolicy  of  granting  bounties  on  production,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  tax  the  people  of  this  countnr  in  order 
that  foreign  countries  may  be  sup[died  with  articles  of  con- 
sumption at  prices  below  their  actual  cost,  oame  at  length 
to  be  seen  and  acknowle^ed.  In  1821  the  tonnage  bounty 
of  60<.  above-mentioned  was  repeated ;  the  bounty  of  4t. 
per  barrel,  which  was  paid  up  to  the  5th  of  April,  1826,  was 
tfaereafver  reduced  I  s.  per  burel  each  succeeding  year ;  so 
that  in  April,  1830,  the  boun^  ceased  altogethw.  That  this 
alteration  of  the  system  has  not  been  productive  of  any 
serious  evil  to  the  herrii^-fisbery  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  prepared  from  the  reports  oi^ the  commissioners 
of  the  British  fisneries,  wherein  are  stated  the  number  of 
barrels  cured,  branded,  and  exported  in  each  of  the  years 
ending  the  5th  of  April,  from  1815  to  1837.  The  average 
annual  number  of  barrels  of  herrings  oured  and  expcnrted 
respectively  in  the  five  years  that  neceded  the  alteration 
was  349,488  and  224,370.  In  the  five  years  ftom  1826  to 
1830,  while  the  bounty  was  proceeding  to  its  annihilation, 
the  avenu^  numbers  were  336,896  cured,  and  208.944  ex- 
ported; and  in  the  five  years  ending  the  sth  of  April,  1837. 
the  average  numbers  were  396,910  barrels  cured,  and 
232,848  exported. 

YHrauUnc  Corad.  Bnndad.  Exported. 

SthofApiU.  Burali.  BuraU.  .  BvreU. 

1815  1 60, 1 39  83,3  76  1 4 1 ,305 

1816  162.651  116,436  107,688 
m?  192,343  140,018  138,628 

iiu      Si7jt9i      ua^m  ui,W9 


5Ui  of  April. 

Bunte, 

Bamb. 

Bunli. 

1819 

340,894 

270,022 

237,168 

1820 

382,491 

309,700 

253,516 

1821 

442, 19S 

363.872 

294,805 
814,956 

1822 

316,524 

863,206 

1823 

248,869 

803,110 

170,445 

1824 

392,190 

899,681 

239.080 
302,016 

1825 

347,665 

870,844 

1826 

379,233 

294,482 

217  673 

1827 

288,495 

233,606 

166.406 

18S8 

399.778 

379,317 

'211,659 

1889 

355,979 
329,558 

SS4.887 

805^875 

1830 

218,418 

181,654 

1831 

439,370 

837,085 

264,908 

1832 

362,660 
416,964 

157.839  - 

817.499 

1833 

168.259 

280,884 

1834 

394,916 

178,000 

272,093 

1835 

277,317 

85,079 

158.805 

1836 

497,615 

192,317 

273,393 

1837 

397,737 

114,192 

189,265 

The  nmnbOT  of  boats  ilnd  of  fishermen,  and  other  persons 
employed  in  taking,  gutting,  curing,  and  packing  cod  and 
herrings  in  each  of  the  six  years  to  April,  1837,  were  as 
follows*— 

Number  of 

Nnmbnof    Nnmbarof      Coopert,      TMal  NobiImc 
Ymz.  Boati.      Plshennen.    Corars,  &c.  ampluyed. 

1832  1 1.059  49,164  31,402  80,566 
1838       11,008       48,181        33,274'  81,455 

1834  11,284       49,212       33,054  82,266 

1835  11,359        ■;9,462        32,861  82,323 

1836  11,427       49,720       37,178  86.898 

1837  1 1,494       51,907        34,626  86,533 

The  impolicy  of  the  bounty  system  has  been  placed  in  a 
very  striking  light  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ternan,  of  Liver- 
pool, a  factor  for  the  sale  offish.  The  fidhermen  of  that  part 
of  the  cosst  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  a  village  on  the  coast 
called  Skerries,  where  the  houses  are  neater  and  in  better 
repair  now  than  they  wcn  during  the  time  of  bounties*  and 
the  men  themselves  are  'better  clothed,  better  fod,  more  in- 
dustrious, and  more  temperate  tiian  they  were  durlne  the 
bounty.  Nothing  was  more  calculated  to  demoidisa  UMm 
than  the  bounties,  as  they  were  ^ven ;  nothii^  could  have 
been  more  misohievous  or  more  injudicious  than  the  tonnage* 
bounty  system;  it  was,  in  &ct,  a  bounty  on  idleness  and  per- 
jury Their  increased  prosperity  has  arisen  from  their  asto- 
nishingly increased  industry,  and  their  greater  reliance  on 
their  own  exertions,  without  looking  to  exiraoeoiis  aid.'  In 
Scotland  the  fishermen  have  been  able,  from  the  profits  of 
their  business  since  the  removal  of  the  bounty,  to  replaoe 
the  small  boats  they  formerly  used  by  new  boats  of  laiger 
dimensions,  and  to  |ffovide  thmaselves  with  flshii^  matmab 
of  superior  value. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed in  1833  to  inqmre  into  the  state  of  the  Britidi 
Channel  fisheries.  A  second  committee  was  appointed  in 
1836  to  consider  the  state  the  salmon  fishmes  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  previous  year  oommissionera  bad  been  in- 
structed to  investigate  tiie  condition  of  the  Irish  fisheries. 
From  each  of  these  bodies  reports  have  proceeded  wfattih 
have  bedn  laid  before  parliament  and  contain  a  consider** 
ble  amount  of  information  upon  the  subject 

Taking  these  branches  of  the  inquiry  in  the  order  here 
given,  we  proceed  to  describe,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
actual  condition  of  the  fisheries  connected  witn  the  coasts 
and  rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  appointment  of 
the  committee  in  1833  arose  out  of  the  distress  which  was 
at  that  time  said  to  afibct  the  several  Channel  fisheries,  and 
in  its  report  the  committee  stated  that  these  flsfawies  were 
generally  in  a  very  depressed  and  dedinin^  rtate;  that 
Uiey  appear  to  have  been  gradually  sinking  since  the  petes 
in  1 8 1 5 ;  that  the  capital  employed  does  not  yield  a  proiUabl* 
return ;  that  the  number  of  vessels  and  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  gave  employment  is  diminished;  and  that  the 
fishermen  who  formwly  could  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  bv  their  industry  were  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree pauperised. 

The  cause  of  this  un&vourable  change,  to  wbi  eh,  as  being 
in  its  opinion  the  most  readily  susceptible  of  lemedy,  tlw 
committee  gave  its  principal  attention,  was  the  interference 
of  the  fishermen  of  France  and  Holland :  but  tlw,i 
cans*  of  the  distress,  was  statwTWi^^ftiFip^^ 
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nnudng  mmd^  of  all  flih  which  breed  in  the  CSuumel  oom- 
pared  with  what  was  the  ordinary  vavfl^f  19  to  20  yean 
uo.  opemtiiig  pngudieiaUy  to  the  flinanoeD»  at  the  aame 
tune  tut  a  conttaued  foil  of  prioaa  baa  taken  place  in  the 
markets.*  Tfaia  Ml  of  prioes  oould  not  bare  occuned  in 
ooDMcjuenee  of  any  ■coreity  in  the  supply.  That  there  was  a 
diminished  quantity  taken  by  the  English  Ashermen  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  true ;  but  considering  that  the  supply  in  our 
nurkets  was  actually  increased  so  as  to  provide  our  growing 
population  at  progressiTety  decreasing  prices,  wc  can  only 
account  for  the  facta  adduced  by  the  committee  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  foreign  fishermen,  of  whose  interference  such 
grievous  complaint  was  made,  were  better  skilled  and  more 
persevering  in  their  calling  than  our  own  countrymen  a 
supposition  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  bv  the  circum- 
stance of  our  having,  since  this  report  was  delivered,  been 
still  more  abundantly  supplied  with  fish  for  our  tablet ;  while 
the  cry  of  distress  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen  has  passed 
away,  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  skill  and 
industry  which  they  have  Hnce  exert«d. 

A  complaint,  the  opposite  to  that  brought  ibrward  by  the 
committee,  has  of  late  been  prefened  against  our  fishermen 
by  the  owners  of  the  boats,  who  allege  that,  baring  ad- 
vanced all  the  capital  necessary  for  the  undertaking,  and 
having  probably  also  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  men 
during  the  dead  season,  under  the  fbith  of  an  agreement  to 
receive  at  stipulated  prices  ail  the  produce  of  their  nets,  the 
men  so  bound  to  them  sell  a  considerable  part  of  the  fish 
which  tboy  take  to  boats  despatched  from  the  coast  of 
France.  Tnese  circumstances  have  been  mentioned,%ecauge 
a  great  and  it  is  thought  a  groundless  impression  was 
created  by  the  result  of  the  inquiry  of  1833,  which  inquiry, 
it  has  been  alleged,  was  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  certain  interested  parties  who  wished  to  ma^  out  a  case 
ibr  the  interfereitee  of  government. 

One  iNraneh  of  fishing  wholly  difltarent  in  its  oltjeet  from 
all  other  branches  has  been  described  by  the  committee  of 
1833  under  the  title  of  the  Stoto-Boat  Fithery.  This  Ashwy 
prevails  principally  upun  the  Kentish,  Norfolk,  and  Essex 
coasts ;  and  the  objeot  is  the  catching  of  sprats,  not  for  food, 
but  as  manure  for  the ,  land,  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand.  This  branch  of  fishing  is  represented  by  the 
committee  to  have  much  increased,  and  to  give  employment 
on  the  Kentish  coast  alone  to  from  400  to  AOO  boats,  wl^ch 
remain  upon  the  fishins;  grounds  frequently  ftir  a  week  to- 
gether and  until  each  has  obtained  a  full  cargo  of  dead  fish. 

The  fecility  which  the  pretence  of  employing  vessels  in 
fi-hing  gives  to  the  operations  of  smugglers  has  led  to  an 
act  of  parliammt,  6  Geo.  IV.,  e.  108,  under  which  vessels 
and  boats  of  certain  descriptions  are  required  to  be  licensed 
by  the  commitsionm  of  the  customs.  The  lieenses  thus 
granted  specify  the  limits  beyond  which  fishing-'ressels 
must  not  be  employed :  this  distance  is  usually  ft>ur  leagues 
from  the  English  coast,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  our  flSier* 
men  are  iigured  by  this  restriction,  because  some  valuable 
fishing  grounds  lie  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  and  are 
thus  abandoned  to  Ibreigners. 

The  pilchard  fishery,  which  is  carried  on  upon  parts  of 
the  Devon  and  Cornish  coasts,  is  of  some  importance.  The 
number  of  boats  engaged  in  it  is  about  1000,  which 
give  employment  to  about  3,500  men  at  sea  and  about 
5000  men  and  women  on  shore.  The  pilchards  visit  our 
shores  in  August  and  September,  and  'again  in  November 
or  December :  they  come  in  la^e  shoals  into  shallow  water. 
As  soon  as  caught  they  are  salted  or  pickled  and  exported 
to  fbraign  markets,  chiefly  to  the  Mediterranean :  the  aver- 
age export  amounts  to  30,000  hogsheads  per  fear.  The 
quantity  was  much  greater  formerly,  when  a  bounty  of  8«. 
6tf.  per  hogshead  was  paid  upon  all  exported.  This  bounty 
has  now  ceased,  and  as  additional  reasons  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fishery,  it  is  said  that  Lmt  is  not  now  so  strictly 
observed  as  ibrmeriy  in  the  countries  to  which  the  exports 
are  msde,  and  that  the  heavy  duty,  equal  to  18*.  per  hogs- 
head, imposed  upon  importation  into  Nanles,  which  has 
long  been  the  principal  market,  has  checked  consunjption. 

Tbe  extent  of  the  British  hernng-fiahery  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  places  where  it  is  principally  carried  on  are 
Yarmouth.  Lowestoft  Hastings,  Folkestone,  Cardigan  Bay, 
and  Swansea,  in  England  and  Wales;  tbe  coasU  of  Caith- 
nes«i  Sutherland,  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire.  Morayshire, 
and  Ross-shire,  in  Scotland;  and  Galway,  Killyb^  on  the 
epBst  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  tbe  nstuary  of  the  Shannon, 
tlis  coast  betwMO  Dingla      and  Kenmara,  Bantry  Bi^, 


Waterford,  and  from  Misra-luad  to  Calua*  point  on  Iki 
Wieklow  owst,  in  Ireland. 

The  following  table,  oonstmoted  from  the  rsrports  of  ths 
late  eommissionwrs  of  the  Iri^  fisheries*  shows  the  nuBber 
of  boato  and  men  am^yed,  and  the  piodnce  of  eararf  fish 
in  eaoh  year  from  1821  to  1BS9. 
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The  principal  herring-fishery  off  the  coast  of  Nnfolk  and 
Suffolk  commences  in  September  and  ends  in  the  beginning 
of  December.  Mackerel  fishing  begins  IstMay  and  endi 
IstJuly.  No  material  changes  have  occurred  in  the  seasons, 
hut  herrings  are  more  numerous  of  lale  years  on  tbe  Yoik- 
sbire  coast  For  both  flsherios  deeked-resselB  of  30  to  60 
tons  register  are  generally  used. 

Our  chief  salmon-Osheries  are  carried  on  in  the  riven 
and  estuaries  of  Scotland.  As  no  bounty  has  been  at  anr 
time  pwable  upon  the  taking  or  exporting  of  this  kind  of  flsC 
it  has  bebn  diffieult  to  ascertain  its  actual  or  comparative 
amount.  Some  partial  returns  have  been  obtained  froia 
persons  who  have  rented  the  different  fishing  grounds,  but 
these  do  not  offer  a  complete  view  of  tbe  £bery,  and 
produce  being  consumed  within  the  kingdom,  the  custom- 
house, which  takes  no  note  of  goods  conveyed  from  port  Xn 
port,  affords  no  help  towards  supplying  the  deficiency,  k 
detailed  account  has  been  given  of  the  produce  of  the  sa]- 
mon-flsheries  in  the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  from 
which  the  following  table,  giving  the  produce  for  three 
years  to  1835,  has  been  taken  :— 


River  Shin  . 
, ,  Brom  . 
. ,  Helmsdale 
, ,  Naver  and  Borgie 
, ,  Hope  . 
,.  Grudy. 
, ,  Incbard 
Lazfbrd 


1838. 

1334. 

1S3S. 

.  45,639 

79.025 

63.081 

23.467 

40,351 

40,341 

33,782 

24.199 

30,146 

28.134 

54,113 

57,41*: 

10,966 

29,962 

25.343 

1,163 

12.314 

13,21-; 

1,643 

2,965 

4.754- 

9.136 

17,456 

34.0)5 

153,929 

860,384 

258,29! 

rivers  or  Scotland,  during  eaoh  of  the  sune  three  yean,  to 
as  follows : — 


uss. 


18& 


River  Foyle  .       .       lbs.  292,947     304.156  33I,3£6 
Beauly    .    No.  offish  8.894       15.227  15,BtI 
. ,  South  Esk  and  North 

Bsk  No.  of  fish  29,096  42,209  54,6i> 
The  average  weight  of  the  fish  may  be  astimated  at  li' 
pounds. 

The  produce  of  the  fishings  in  the  tivers  Tay,  Dea,  Don, 
Spey.  Findhom.  Beauly.  Borriedala,  Lai^^well  and  Tliutaa 
and  of  the  coasts  adjacent,  are  conveyed  in  stean-boats  and 
small  sailing  vessels  to  Aberdeen,  where  they  axe  packed 
with  ice  in  boxes  and  sent  to  the  London  maikat.  Tlw 
shipments  thus  made  from  Aberdeen,  in  each  <if  the  thra* 
years  ending  with  1835,  were  as  follow : — 

>.  Kite. 

1838      .       .       10,449  4,527 

1834  .       .         8,676  4,079 

1835  .        11,549  5,671 

Esch  box  contains  on  the  average  ft«m  10  to  IS  fish  am 
weighs  120  lbs.  A  atatement,  which  does  not  howrrcr 
appear  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence,  has  been  given  itf 
tbe  quantity  of  salmon  brou^t  by  sea  to  London  ftvK 
Scotland  aol  Ireland  in  each  of  thia  yaars  1834  and  1835 
vis. — 

1B34   ....       18,854  cwt. 
183S  . 

The  most  pndiwti^tt 
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dtDitBd  iMar  the  moutlis  of  the  rifen ;  the  inost  uttportant 
are  the  fbllowiDg:— 

The  Boyne  with  its  tributaries,  die  Mattook  and.  Black- 
water. 

The  Olenann,  the  Haiti  and  the  Olenariff,  in  Antrim. 
Tlie  Bush  with  its  tribatarisa,  the  Pound,  Bum  Oaahet, 

and  DeiTock. 
The  Bann  with  Its  tributaries,  the  Roe,  the  Agivey, 

the  Claudy,  the  Ballinderry,  tbe  Blaekwater,  the 

Utrper  Bann,  and  the  Milltown. 
The  Foyle  with  its  tributaries,  the  Roe,  the  Faughan, 

the  Deriuot,  the  Moume,  the  Derg,  the  Moumebeg, 

the  KilUnbum,  the  Strule,  and  Gammon. 
The  LeonoD  or  Rathmelton  which  joins  Lough  Swilty. 
The  Lack^h  with  its  tributaries,  the  Owancary  and 

the  Glune. 
The  BaUjmass  and  the  Kaye 

The  Esk  or  Donegal  rirar,  with  its  tributaiy  the 

Drimioy. 
The  Erne 

The  Newport  end  its  tributaries,  the  Skndagb,  Booka- 

doon,  Glenisland,  and  Beltra. 
The  Moy  and  Ballycroy. 

The  Boyle  and  its  tributaries,  the  Bella  and  Lung. 

The  Owenmore,  tbe  Gowla,  the  Galway. 

The  Shannon  with  its  tributaries,  the  Fergus,  the 

Maif^,  and  tbe  Annacotty. 
The  Laune  and  Maine,  the  Kenmare  and  the  Currane. 
The  Middleton  and  its  tributaries,  the  BelUnasloe,  the 

LiH;ould,  the  Gurtaerue,  and  Dungouuey. 
The  Ilenn  and  Bandon. 

The  Blaekwater  and  its  tributaries,  the  Owheg,  the 

Funcheon,  and  the  Annaglin. 
The  Suir,  the  Barrow,  and  the  Nore. 
The  Bray  and  its  tributaries,  the  Enniskerry,  Powers- 
court  and  Glencree,  and  the  Lifley. 

Mackerel  are  fish  of  passage  which  visit  every  part  of  our 
eoasts  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summo',  and  are 
taken  in  great  abundanre.  In  this  country  they  are  used 
Tresh,  and  great  quantities  are  conveyed  by  rapid  land  jour- 
neys from  the  coast  to  London.  For  tbe  encouragement  of 
ilic  mackerel  and  other  similar  fisheries,  the  carriages  in 
ivitich  the  fish  are  thus  conveyed  are  exempted  from  the 
post-horse  duty.  The  general  desire  to  obtain  this  fish  in 
perfection  has  ted  to  the  well-known  relaxation  of  our  laws 
;i  gainst  Sunday  tradin?,  which  permits  the  open  hawking 
u  bout  of  mackerel  on  utat  day,  a  practice  which  is  punish- 
able with  regard  to  any  other  fish,  or  indeed  to  articles  of 
aiiy  1-  ind,  with  the  ex^tion  of  milk.  The  fishing-boats 
oil  til  jse  parts  of  the  coast  which  are  sufficiently  near  to  the 
Thames  are  acoompanied  by  fest-sailing  cutters,  which  col- 
lect the  takings  of  the  fishing-boats  and  proceed  with  the 
cargo  to  BillingflS^te  market  while  the  boats  pursue  their 
oeeupatioQ.  During  a  ftivourable  season  100,000  mackerel 
are  brought  to  Billing^te  market  every  week.  Tboee  flsh 
which,  as  described,  are  brought  by  land  conveyanoe  to  Lon- 
don are  sold  at  a  kind  of  auction  on  the  beach  by  the  fisher- 
men to  the  owners  of  the  carta  or  vans,  ^^hoee  sueeesa  in 
Lbo  speculation  depends  mainly  upon  their  quiokiwa  in 
bringing  them  to  the  market  for  consumption. 

The  principal  fisheries  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  Hartlepool,  and  Robin 
Hood's  Bav.  The  fish-markets  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
cheater,  and,  since  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
way, that  of  Birmingham  also,  are  eroeratly  well  supplied 
by  land  carriage  with  freah  fish,  hota  ronnd  and  flat,  from 
tooae  fishing  grounds.  A  good  deal  of  flsh  likewise  comes 
to  that  port  Dy  steam-vMsels  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  demand  for  fresh  fish  in  the  west  of  England  is  said 
to  be  extensive  and  increasing.  In  the  season  of  1835, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commi^eioners,  ]»obably 
12,000,000  of  pilchanls  were  sold  for  kooie  oonsumption, 
beeides  a  large  supply  of  mackerel,  hake,  &&,  fresh  and 
salted.  The  fish  is  distributed  throughout  theeountiy  in 
oarts  and  on  horses.  Pilchards  are  often  sold  at  to  1«.  id,, 
«nd  herrings  at  2f.  per  126 ;  ood-fish  at  2«.  each ;  red  mullets 
2cf.  to  6dL  each;  turhots  2^  to  6dl  per  lb.;  mackerel  Id.  to 
3d.  each. 

The  difierent  fishing  grounds  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
And  the  kinds  ot  flsh  frund  moat  abtmdandy  at  eadi.  are  ai 
follow:— 

SoOTUHD. 

Hem'iij{%  ndi  lini^  htddoak. 


BumHAptd. — HarnngB.  , 

fitoneAovm.— Heningi,  haddocks  t»fa1nt  ood,  ling, 
skate,  mackerel. 

CoUtwtotu—Umia^  Inddoefcs,  cod,  niniieli  dalnbit 
ants  alt  fishermen), 

/M^rAeati.— Herrings  ood.  haddoAa. 

Port  Gonfon.— Herrings. 

Ftndhom. — Herrings,  ood,  haddodkt. 

Cromarty. — Herrings,  lobsters. 

Cmthnete. — Herring*. 

Wick. — ^Herrings,  cod,  ling,  hake,  aalmw,  haddock 
flounders. 

77hir»o.— Heirings. 

Tongm. — Herring 

I77A»oo/l— Herrings. 

Lorn  Cfimm.— Herrings,  eod,  ling,  hake 

btoerary. — Herrings,  cod,  ling,  siLaum 

Qreenoek. — Herrmgs,  cod,  ling. 

Sotfuag. — Herringa. 

Cami^lton.~^tmxt%^  turhot,  sole,  floonden 
Orkneye. — Herrings,  cod. 
Shttland  leles. — Herringa,  ood,  ling. 
iSfornatoay.— Herrings,  coi,  ling. 

Ibkulnd, 

Coait  Dttblm. — Cod,  haddock,  whitmg,  betringi, 
trout,  salmon. 

Louth. — Cod,  haddock,  conger,  ling,  macknel,  whiting 
herrings,  hake,  and  flat-&ih. 

Down. — Cod,  haddock,  ling^  whiting,  conger,  tnrhot. 
soles,  plaic^  brilU  mackerel,  hemnn  (200  boats),  mullet 

Antrim. — Cod,  ling^  conger,  pollock,  fla^&dl,  turbo t, 
haddock. 

iJon^fo^.— Soles,  plaice,  oysters,  herrings,  turhot,  cod, 
ling,  eels,  haddock,  doreea,  hake,  whiting,  conger,  mack- 
erel, sprat,  glassen. 

Sligc—Tiitbot,  cod,  and  all  kinds  of  fish  that  frequent 
the  Irish  coast 

3/avo.— Turbot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  ha^  whitmg, 
glas.«en,  conger,  gurne^  pollock,  mackerel,  herrings,  s^te, 
sprat,  bream. 

Galway.— Cod,  ling,  pollock,  mackerel,  bream,  herrings, 
conger,  sun-fish,  haddock,  gurnet,  whiting,  hake,  turhot, 
glassen,  soles,  pbice,  doree,  halibuL 

Clare. — ^Turoot,  cod,  lin^  haddock,  hake,  soles,  whiting, 
gurnet,  mackerel,  thornback,  doree,  ray,  skad. 

Kerry. ~Tvahot,  haddock,  gurnet,  pollock,  plaice,  sol^ 
doree,  cod,  whitine,  raj^.  conger,  mullet,  mackerel,  sluul, 
bream,  herrings,  pilchai  ds,  hake,  ling,  glassen. 

Cor/t. — Turbot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  mackerel,  conger, 
hake,  whiting,  shad,  pUchanu^  herrings,  plaice,  poUock, 
halibut,  doree,  skate. 

lVaterford.'~Q(A,  ling,  hake,  haddock,  glassen,  herrings. 

Weaifird. — Cod,  ling,  hak^  gurnet,  whiting,  pollock, 
turbot,  mackerel,  hei^h^  pilehards*,  lobsters,  conger, 
bream,  soles,  plaice. 

Wickknc. — Herrings,  cod,  oysters,  ling,  haddock,  wht^ 
ing,  mackerel,  soles,  plaice,  pollock,  trout,  salmon. 

Cod— The  cod  fishery  at  Newibundland  was  carried  on  as 
early  as  )  500  by  the  Portuguese,  Biscayaus,  and  French,  but 
it  was  not  until  1585  that  tbe  English  ventured  to  interfere 
with  them.  In  that  year  Sir  Frands  Drake  being  sent  to 
the  island  with  a  squadron,  seized  the  foreign  shra|s  which 
be  fbund  engaged  in  the  flshOT,  and  sent  them  to  Kneland, 
when  they  were  declared  lawful  prixes.  Seven  years  before 
that  time  attempts  had  been  made  to  settle  a  colony  upon 
Newfoundland  under  a  charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  without  success.  In  1610  a  company  was  incorporated 
for  the  same  purpoite  by  King  James  I.,  and  so  successfully 
was  the  fishery  prosecuted,  that  in  1614  thoe  were  near 
200  vessels  engaged  in  it :  in  the  following  year  tbe  number 
exceeded  250.  The  author  of '  Considerations  on  the  Trade 
to  Newfoundland,*  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Church* 
ill's  '  Collection  of  Voyages,'  tells  us  that  *  towards  the  end 
of  tbe  seventeenth  century  the  French  were  in  the  habit 
of  employing  in  these  fisheries  about  500  sail  of  ships,  a 
great  many  w  which  were  of  good  burthen,  and  mounted 
irom  sixteen  to  forty  guiia,  to  man  which  thev  have  a 
moderate  computation  about  16,000  men.'  Iliis  writer 
add^  that  'the  French  by  their  extraordinary  fruj 
joined  viUi  theur  other  great  admntagea,  sue' 
neas  of  salt,  and  Laving  the  hesOnjiKSibs;') 
(rfthe  eoiintiy  ftr  flahin^  han  qnite  baitoa  the  Ei 
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out  ^thk  ixdAe,  u  may  be  instanoed  in  manr  of  the  ont- 
pcoti  of  our  nation,  and  particularly  Barnstaple  and  Bidde- 
nrd,  which  formerly  employed  in  this  trade  above  fifty 
•hipe,  and  now  do  not  fit  out  above  gix  or  eight  small  ships. 

By  the  trea^  fji  Utrecht,  which  acknowfedsed  the  sove- 
iMgnty  of  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland^  to  bo  in  the 
crown  of  Enriand,  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  part  of  the  coast 
ms  nserrad  to  Tnaet,  notwithstanding,  which  the  Bnriiah 
flsfaety  there  Increased  to«  great  extent  In  1763  there 
Were  taken  and  cured  by  the  English  at  the  fiahoies  of 
Newfoundland  386,274  quintals  ae  hundred- weights  of  cod- 
flab,  and  694  tierces  of  salmtHi,  besides  1598  tons  of  fish  oil. 
In  that  year  there  were  106  vowels  employed  in  carryine 
on  the  fishery,  123  ships  for  conveying  the  fish  when  cured 
to  England,  and  142  ships  for  its  conveyance  to  British 
colonies.  The  principal  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  are 
pcosecuted  on  the  banks  which  nearly  surround  that  island : 
the  object  of  these  fisheries  is  solely  cod-fish.  [NbwfoukD' 
LAinxJ  Salmon,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  some  other  kinds 
of  fish,  are  ti^en  off  the  coasts  of  the  island ;  and  the  seal 
flaheryis  carried  on  sueeeisftilly,  yielding  a  considerable 
number  of  seal-riUna  and  a  large  quantity  of  seal-toil  for 
enottation. 

llie  cod-fish  cured  and  exported  to  En^^and  and  to  fo- 
reign conntriM  in  1785  amounted  to  £91,276  quintals ;  and 
the  subaequent  anccess  of  the  fishery  be  seen  from  the 
following  account  of  its  produce  exported  in  each  of  the 
thrae  yean  from  1832  to  1834 : — 

ISSB.  1839.  1834. 
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The  total  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  these  three  years, 
exclusive  of  the  oil,  was  valued  as  folloATS 


1838 
1833 
1S34 


£458,668 
694,^ 
486,99« 


These  flfiheriea  msy  be  said  to  be  the  sole  pursuit  of  the 
settlers  in  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  traders  who  frequent 
the  island.  Nearly  every  &mily  has  a  small  piece'  of  land 
under  garden  cultivation,  but  agrieuUuie  is  not  pursued  as 
a  substantive  occupation. 

In  the  other  British  Nnth  Amerioan  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  Uppn  Canada,  flaheries  are  eatablished.  and 
the  produce  enters  more  or  less  into  their  forei^  commerce. 
The  kinds  of  fish  exported  ore  chiefly  cod,  herrings,  salmon, 
and  mabkereL  The  actual  value  of  these  exports  firam  each 
eoiony,  in  the  three  yean  1832  to  183<^  was  aa  follom:— 

im.  1838.  1884. 
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JP'halu. — The  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  successfully 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  by 
the  Biscayans.  The  whales  taken  by  them  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  appear  to  have  been  of  a  smalur  species  than  those 
■inoe  Ibtuvl  m  more  northern  latitudes.  The  Biscayan  fishery 
iiaa  long  ceased,  owing  probably  to  the  great  destruction  of 
the  animalg.  It  is  to  the  voyuen  who,  near  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  attempted  to  find  a  passage  through 
the  northern  ocean  to  India,  that  we  owe  the  discovery 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  fishery  in  the  seas  of 
Greenland  and  Spitsbergen.  The  English  and  the  Dutch 
wen  the  first  to  embark  in  this  adventure,  but  the  French, 
I^nei,  Hamburghers,  and  others  were  not  slow  to  follow 
their  example.  At  first  the  whales  were  so  numerous  that 
the  fishing  was  comparatively  easy,  and  was  so  successfully 
pursued,  that  in  addition  to  the  ships  actually  engaged  in 
the  fishery,  many  other  vessels  were  sent  in  ballast  to  the 
shores  of  Spitsbergen,  and  the  whole  returned  home  with 
Aill  larffoea  of  oil  and  whalebone.  It  was  then  the  practice 
to  boil  tne  blubber  on  the  spot,  and  bring  home  the  oQ  in 
eaaks.  In  the  progress  of  the  fishe^  the  whales  became 
MM  nmneniu,  and,  when  found,  more  difficult  to  take.  It 


therefore  became  necessary  to  pursue  them  fortber  to  the 
open  sea,  and  at  length  it  was  found  more  economical  to 
bring  the  blubber  home  in  order  to  its  being  boiled,  and  the 
settlements  before  used  for  that  purpose  were  abandoned. 

That  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea  whieh  lies  between  Spitibe^en 
and  Greenland,  ud  which  was  formerly  fteQuantcd  hy  ths 
whale  ships,  is  now  almost  wholly  abandoDedbeeaiiietf  ths 
scarci^  of  the  flsb,  and  the  northern  whale  fiaben  is  now 
chiefly  pursued  in  Daris's  Straits.  Tbn  duage  nen  no- 
ticed has  occurred  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  appean 
flrom  the  following  statement  of  ships  which  arrived  from 
the  northern  fishery  in  each  year  from  1815  to  1834,  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  from  Greenland  and  those  from 
Davis's  Straits.  In  this  table  will  also  be  found  Ibe  agcre- 
gate  tonnaee  of  the  ships  and  the  number  of  tons  of  a) 
and  tons  of  whalebone  imported. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  average 
results  of  the  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits  fishery,  com 
puted  from  twenty  yoan^  «q>erienc^  areas  fcdlovs:'— 

Number  of  ships  rrtumed  to  Gie^  Britain  .    1 1  j) 

Tonnage  of  ditto   37.013} 

Number  of  ships  lost   5 

Tuns  of  train  oU   11.313 

Tons  of  whalebone   59li 

Number  of  whales  taken  ....      .  1,024 

Tuns  of  oil  yielded  by  each  whale  .      .      .  11^ 

Tuns  of  oil  procured  by  each  ship              .  101^ 

The  average  prices  during  the  twen^  yean  embtaced  in 
this  table  were— of  oil,  28/.  lit.  per  tun,  and  of  whakbooe, 
163/.  per  ton ;  it  follows  therefore  diat  the  annoal  amage 
produce  of  the  fishery  has  amounted  to  421.704/1 

The  proportions  in  which  the  diffsrent  porta  of  the  king- 
dom participate  in  this  fishery  is  shown  1^  the  following 
statement  applying  to  the  year  1834 
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Prerious  to  the  revolt  of  the  North  Amertean  prorinc*  i 
this  fishery,  as  well  as  that  in  ibe  Sontbem  Ocoao.  ns 
prosecuted  with  great  spirit  by  the  colonirta  of  Ua6aehD>- 
setts.  Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  employed 
annually  183  ships  of  13,820  tons  in  the  North^n,  sod  1:^1 
ships  of  14,026  tons  in  the  Sontlwrn,iriiale  llshMies.  This 
display  of  entorpriicPtait'ifig  pirt^ftT^Wwas  tbui 
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wtiMd!  by  Burke  in  a  ■peeidideliTmdbyhimiiitheHouie 
(gOmtaans  in  1774: — *A8  to  the  wealth  vhioh  the  colo- 
aJiU  hare  drawn  from  the  eeaby  their  fisheries,  you  had  all 
that  natter  AiUy  opened  at  your  bar.  You  lurely  thought 
tbeae  sequtsitions  of  Talue,  for  they  seemed  to  uoite  your 
eavy ;  tad  yet  the  8|Hrit  by  which  taat  eatwprising  employ- 
moDt  has  been  esereised  ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  raised  esteem  and  admiration.  And  piay,  sir,  what  in 
tlie  world  is  equal  to  it?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  New  England  people  carry  on 
the  whale  (tslwry.  While  we  IbUow  tmm  among  the  tram- 
Uij^  mountMns  of  ioe,  and  bdwld  them  MiutatinK  into 
the  deqieat  fronn  racesaes  9i  Hndaon  i  Bay  aitd  mtis^ 
Stnits;  whDe  we  are  lookii^  for  them  bwiaath  the  Arctic 
dtde,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
Rgioii  of  polar  oold;  that  thay  are  at  the  aatipodes,  and 
ei^iaged  under  the  froien  serpent  of  the  lonth.  Falkland 
Iilana,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  too  ronumtic  an  object 
for  the  graip  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting- 
place  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  ue  equinoctial 
heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  aocumulated 
ainter  of  both  poles.  We  leam  that  while  some  of  them 
dr&w  the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
othos  run  the  loiuntude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game 
aloi^  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  with 
their  flBberiea-Hio  climate  that  is  not  witness  of  their  toils. 
Nalher  the  iwrsavManoa  of  HoUand,  lur  the  activitr  of 
Frsne^  wt  tne  denctaions  and  Arm  sa§;acity  of  English 
enlari^ie  anrar  eanied  thia  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy 
industry  to  the  extoit  to  which  it  has  been  poisned  by  this 
reoent  people ;  a  people  who  are  still  in  the  gristle  and  not 
hardened  mto  manhood.' 

It  was  not  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
England  and  Uie  Amerioan  provinoes  had,  fta  a  time  at 
least,  iutermpted  this  spirit  of  enterpriEe,  that  England 
embarked  in  the  Southern  fishery.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  number  of  English  vessels  so  employed 
WIS  eonnderabte;  in  1791  they  amounted  to  7S;  but  the 
fishery  has  not  always  been  maintained  on  so  lai^e  a  scale. 
It  requires  a  conaidMuble  sum  of  money  to  fit  out  a  ahip.  A 
new  veaael  of  the  sise  usually  empk^ed — 360  tons — oosts, 
when  ready  Ibr  sea  and  ftiUy  provisioned,  ftvm  12,000/.  to 
15,000/. ;  and  tba  achmtuEer  must  wait  three  years  fat  the 
return  of  his  eapital. 

From  the  naiuwr  in  whioh-the  Cnstom-hionie  aeconnti 
are  given,  it  is  not  possible  to  atata  ftom  them  the  produoe 
of  tOs  iMneh  of  the  whale  fishery.  The  fbUowing  account 
of  the  impwtations  of  Southern  oil  during  13  yean,  flnm 
mo  to  1833,  was  ddivered  in  1833  to  a  oommittee  of  the 
House  of  Cunmona  by  a  genUeman  who»  of  ^  onr  mer- 
ohanta,  ia  the  most  largely  engaged  in  the  husineaB:— 
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FISHGUARD.  CPniBaou«Biu.] 

FISSIR08TRB8,  the  avaUow  tribe  of  birds,  distin- 
guished by  a  venr  broad  biU  with  a  very  wide  gape,  and 
small  and  foeUe  leot  Thof  bebmg  to  the  order  MMtwrM, 
or  ArvAtfTiv  and  take  their  food  on  the  wii^.  [HmvifDi- 
mnx;  GoATSTTCKans ;  Insx8S0EB8.] 

FISSURBIXA.  rCnvicoBnufCRUTA,  voLvLp.  443.1 

FI'STULA  LACRYMAUS.    [Lacbtxal  Omans, 

DlSKASXa  OF.l 

FISTULA'NA.  PTobigoucs;  Cutaoblla,  toL  vii. 

p.  241.] 

FIT.  [SvKcon.] 

FITZJAMES.  [Buwicx.  Duu  or: 
P  C  No.«3' 


FITZSTEPBBN,  WIIUAM,  aotbor  of  the  euliial 

description  of  London  extant,  was  of  Norman  extraction,  Imt 
bom  in  the  metropolis.  He  became  a  monk  of  Gantwburj, 
and  was  much  eonnected  with  Archbishop  Beefcet;  be  wae 
one  of  his  clerks,  and  an  inmate  in  his  Ihmily,  filling  diffbr- 
ent  offices  at  dtffiarent  times  in  his  train  and  househdd.  He 
was  also  an  eye-witness  of  the  archlHshop's  murdw  at  Can- 
terbury, and  continued  with  him  after  his  othw  derka  and 
servants  had  deserted  him.  Fitastephen  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1191.  Hia  'Description  of  the  City  of  London* 
part  of  uother  work. '  The  Lifo  ud  Passion  of  Arch- 
bishop BeekeL*  Dr.  P«gge  flxaa  the  time  of  the  composi- 
tion of  thia  work  between  the  yean  1170  and  1182:  and 
adds,  that  we  may  ohdlenge  any  nation  in  Europe  to  produoe 
an  aooount  of  its  oapit^  or  any  other  of  ita  great  cities,  at 
so  remote  a  period  as  the  12th  century.  It  was  aoairdingty 
noticed  by  Laland  and  Stow,  the  latter  of  whom  inserted  a 
transhition  of  it  in  bis '  Survey  of  London.*  Dr.  P^ge,  in 
1772,  pubUsbed  Iltsatephen's  niginal  text,  with  a  mote 
accurate  translation  and  notes.  This  is  the  beat  edition. 
Fitastephen,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  quotations,  was  well 
versed  in  the  Latin,  and  had  looked  into  some  of  the  Greek 
classics.  (Fitastephen's  Duer.  of  Land,  newly  translated, 
&C.,  by  an  Antiquary  (Dr.  Sam.Fegge),  4to.,  tond.,  1772; 
Chdmen's  Bi<^.  Diet^  voL  xiv.  p.  342.)  There  is  a  fine 
unoollated  MS.  vi  Fitastephen's  history  among  the  Lens- 
downe  volumes  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  fragment  of 
another  co^  amonc  the  mannampta  of  the  late  F^anoia 
Douce,  Eaq^  in  flie  Bodlnan. 

FIU'US,  formerly  St  V^t  am  Flanm  (in  the  Qlyrian  lan- 
guage Raka  or  Reka),  the  chief  town  of  the  eirde  or  the  sane 
name  in  the  Austrian  govnnment  of  Trieste  and  kingdom  of 
lUyria,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  afflux  of  the 
Fiumara  into  the  gulf  of  Quamaro  in  the  Adriatic:  45*  30' 
N.  laL  and  14°  26' E.  long.  The  district,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  formed  part  of  Libumia,  and  upon  the  parti^ 
tion  of  the  empire  became  an  appendage  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  froqi  which  it  was  wrestea  by  Charlemagne  in  the 
reign  of  the  Bnpmr  Nicephorus.  It  was  afterwards  go- 
verned by  its  own  dukes,  one  of  whom,  by  name  Chresimir, 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Fiume  about  the  year  900 ;  and 
niapoaterity  retained  the  title  for  mote  than  a  century  after- 
waina.  It  subsequently  became  a  ftef  of  the  pa^riueha  of 
Aqwleia,  then  the  properQr  of  the  Valsee  fiunuy,  and  vaa 
sold  by  them  to  Frederic  Ul.,  empnor  of  Germany,  In  the 
year  1471.  Fiume  is  well  situated,  and  is  composed  of  the 
old  and  new  towns,  in  which  there  are  altogether  about 
1050  houses  and  9300  inhabitants.  The  new  town  lies  npxt 
the  sea,  has  a  cheerful  aspect,  broad,  handsome,  and  waQ 
paved  streets,  and  a  numoer  of  fine  buildings,  private  aa 
well  as  public;  among  the  latter  are  the  flesh,  fish,  and 
bread-markets,  ranges  of  shops  with  eobnnades,  and  the 
casino,  a  apadous  structure,  containing  coffee-rooms,  a  hall 
for  concerts,  &C.,  and  a  theatre.  The  old  castle,  FeatiTeruU, 
is  situated  on  an  adjacent  heuht;  and  behind  the  xunt 
town  is  a  steep  rock  on  which  too  old  town  is  built  The 
latter  is  agloomy  spot,  laid  out  in  steep  narrow  street^and 
almost  entirely  inhabited  bv  the  lower  elaiaai.  Here  m 
the  old  ohapter-ohurch  of  ue  Tirgm's  aacenuon,  and  the 
el^ant  churdi  t^St  Veit^  built  in  imitation  of  the  ehureh 
of  Sante  Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice.  The  other  buildinga 
of  note  era  a  magnificent  sugar  refinery  in  freestone^  » 
nunnery,  a  gymnasium  and  Mad-school,  a  lazaretto,  the 
government  offices,  and  a  boipital.  Fiume  has  manulkc- 
turea  of  linens,  leather,  woollens,  liquexirs,  sugar,  wax, 
tobacco,  paper,  &&  It  1ms  been  a  fkee  port  ever  since  the 
year  1722,  but  the  extensive  trade  which  it  once  carried  on 
in  timber,  grain,  oU,  tallow,  dried  fish,  colonial  produce, 
&e.  has  much  declined.  A  handsome  promenade  with 
avenues  of  plantain  trees  and  public  ^[ardent  are  at  one  end 
of  the  new  town ;  several  stone-jettiea  imolot)  and  a  fine 
quuritf  freestone  also  embellish  it 

FIXED  AIR.  [Camonic  Acin.1 

FLABBLLAHIA.  rPaicDosoA.] 

FLABELU'NA  [Nudibramchiata.] 

FLACCUS,  CAIUS  VALEHIUS,  was  bom  at  Paduft 
according  to  some,  or  at  Setia  in  latium  according  to 
Cithers,  who  ground  their  opinion  chiefly  on  the  names  of 
Setinua  BalbtM,  which  are  found  added  to  bis  other  names 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  A^nautica.  Some,  however,  have 
supposed  that  Setinua  Balbua  was  merely  a  transcriber  or 
roviaer  of  the  poem.  Flaccua  Ityed  under  Ves^wian,  uiU 
was  a  contemporary  of  HBrtial,^W  iiddteaer  to  h^  ^ 
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-eririt  epignnu,  ktritlng  Mm  to  ibudua  foatty  firt  ths  bar, 
M'  a  inrer  means  of  making  hk  fortune.  He  aeemt  to  have 
dted  young  at  Padua;  and  Quinetilian  (peaks  of  his  death 
u  a  loss  to  literature.  He  wrote  his  Argonautiea  in  imitft- 
ti9n  of  ApoUooius.  The  poem  is  ftiU  of  digressions  and 
episodes,  amidst  whieh  the  iD\>n  aotkm  UnguithM,  ud  is 
Mien  lost  sight  Some  of  the  desoriptioiu  bow«ver  are 
tefoarkebly  fine  and  poetioal ;  and  it  is  obsenrad  that 
Flaceus  is  more  elegant  in  those  parts  of  the  Mem  which 
we  of  his  ov»  invention  than  hi  those  which  be  hw  bor- 
rowed or  imitated  from  Apolloniui.  Hia  style  Is  M  times 
ebaeure;  Uid  he  Is  very  ftmd  of  di^teying  hit  emditiOB. 
lAirh  is  irften  out  of  place.  We  have  only  eight  books  or 
eantM  of  hia  *  Argonatttiea,*  the  last  of  whtoh  is  incomplete ; 
&e  whole  podm  is  supposed  to  have  oonsisted  of  t^n  or 
twelre  cantos.  This  poem  wu  first  disooTared  by  Poggio 
BraceioUni  in  the  convent  ot  St  Gall.  O.  B.  Pio  published 
in  1619  an  edition  of  it,  adding  the  tetmination  of  the 
tflgbth  canto  as  well  as  the  ninth  and  ttnth  oantot  of  his 
OWrt  eomposittOn. 

''  FLAGK  theensini  or  oolonrs  of  ashipi  flmmtheAnglo- 
fbxon  fieogan,  to  fly  or  float  in  the  wind.  Flags  borne  on 
Qie  masts  of  Tassels  designate  the  oountry  to  which  they 
respectively  belong ;  wid  tney  are  likewise  made  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  officer  by  whoni  the  ship  is  commanded. 

The  supreme  (lag  of  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  standard, 
which  IS  only  to  be  hoicteA  when  the  klftg  or  one  of  Uie 
Toyal  ftimily  is  on  board  the  veesal :  tlio  aeecAd  is  that  of 
the  anchor  on  a  red  field,  whieh  ohMaeterises  the  lord  hirii 
ttdminl,  or  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty :  and  the 
thud  is  the  union  flag,  in  which  the  emMses  of  St  George, 
"Bt  Andrew,  and  6t.  Patrick  are  blended.  This  flag  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  vho  lit  the  first  naval 
officer  under  the  lord  high  adniiral.  The  Custom-house 
tnd  the  East  India  Company  have  distinguishing  bearings 
in  tbeir  respective  flags. 

'  In  the  British  navy  a  fleet  is  divided  into  three  squad- 
tens— the  centre,  the  van,  and  the  rear;  the  centre  b^ng 
distinguished  by  red  colours,  the  van  by  white,  and  the 
rear  by  blue,  and  respectively  commanded  by  an  admiral, 
a  vice-admiral,  and  a  rear-admiral.  When  the  fleet  is  vmt 
large,  there  are  three  diviaiona  in  each  squidron ;  and  eacn 
aqwidron  has  then  iti  admiral,  viee-admiral,  and  rear-ad- 
milral,  who  reneotiTely  hold  the  aommand  of  iti  centre, 
nn.  and  rear  lUvisions.  The  admirals  are  divided  in  like 
Uaoner,  there  being  an  admiral,  a  vlae-admir&l,  and  a  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red  squadron,  and  so  of  the  white  and  blue 
squadrons ;  but  in  alt  cases  an  admiral  canriea  his  flag  at 
the  main,  the  Tioo'Sdmiral  at  tb«  fbre,  and  the  rear  admiral 
it  the  muccn. 

The  three  flags  are  plain  red,  white  bearing  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George,  and  plam  blue ;  and  the  ensign  worn  by  the 
$hin  that  carries  a  flag,  as  well  as  by  every  ship  belonging 
to  me  same  Muadron,  is  always  of  tne  same  colour  as  that 
of  the  tlag-ofiicer  commanding  it 

FI^AGELXANTS,  FLAGELLATTON.   The  idea  of 
propitiating  Uie  Deity  by  self-torment  dates  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Herodotus  relates  (ii.  42)  that  the  Bgyptians 
fl(^ed  themselves  at  one  of  tbefr  annual  eelebrMions. 
^FlagcUation  was  administered  as  a  trial  of  ftirtitude  to  the 
'young  Laoedsmonians,  who  it  seems,  in  aeeordaneewitb  the 
'Mcuuar  institutkuis  of  Lyour^us,  did  not  attach  to  this  cas- 
tlginion  the  idea  of  degradation  whieh  modern  Buropeans 
do.   In  Rome  however  the  putiiahment  of  flagellation  was 
only  applied  to  slaves,  and  It  seema  to  have  been  pretty 
common,  as  difl^nt  classes  of  slaves  derived  their  names 
fVom  the  kind  of  whips  with  which  they  were  lashed.  Some 
'  were  called  Reitiones,  because  they  were  lashed  only  with 
cords ;  others  BucaSa,  from  being  fl<%ged  with  thongs  of  ox- 
leather.  It  is  in  reft-renca  to  this  custom  that  Plautus  makes 
one  of  his  personages  say — '  EruJii  Buceda  inviH  potttis 
quam  ego  nm  RetttoJ  *  They  shall  be  Bnccdes  whether  thinr 
will  or  no,  before  I  be  Restio.'   Tbe  Jews  eolployod  fiaget* 
lation  as  a  puoishment.  but  never  as .  a  volttntory  pet  of 
devotional  exeicisa.  TtUs  practice  wat  unknown  to  the 

Erimitive  Christiana;  neither  does  it  a|mear  tbatibe  first 
Btrmits  of  the  Thebald  added  aelf-flagellaticn  to  tho  dif- 
ferent modes  of  penance  with  which  they  tortured  their 
body.  The  rules  of  the  first  monasteries  in  the  East  drawn 
up  by  St  An  thony,  Paphnutitis,  Macarius,  and  others,  con- 
no  ordinanoes  as  to  that  kind  of  discipline,  neither  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  original  relations  of  the  Benedictine 
ndar.  the  first  that  was  aatabUafaed  In  the  West  The 
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before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  new  apeak  of 
self*flagelKtiun  amongst  the  vartoua  torments  whieh  the 
above-mentioned  sainta  inflicted  on  themselves,  although 
they  reoord  fiequent  instances  of  the  devil's  venting  hit 
imge  en  those  holy  man  by  giving  tfaem  a  sound  flc^iug. 

first  known  instanoes  of  this  kind  of  aelf-mortificaiiim 
ooMir  about  A.a  400,  and  fhim  that  time  tfaey  beoame  coo* 
tiimally  more  ftaquent  till  tbe  year  lOM  wbm  Oardiaal 
PetM  Daitian  da  Honestia  promoted  by  ai  hia  influence 
the  praetiea  of  •df<ftageUation.  iriueh  the  learned  nutlior  of 
tho  '  BeelaaiBatioU  Annals.*  Cardinal  Buonioa^  enlk  '  a 
laudable  usage  of  Hba  fiUthftiL*  Damian's  aflbrta  were  Vb- 
tended  with  great  suoeesa,  and  the  dironielors  relate  thax 
persons  of  religious  dispoiltlons  were  seen  everywhen 
inned  with  whips,  thongs,  and  rods,  lacerating  thdr 
own  «kln9  in  order  to  draw  down  on  thenwelvea  the  blesa- 
tngs  of  Heaven.  This  pnetioe  began  tA  apntA  so  wide^ 
that  many  of  tho  less  bigoted  clergymen  endeavoured  to 
disoountenanee  it  but  unsuooessfully,  and  it  became 
day  motw  prevaltAt  among  the  besotted  crowds  of  that 
dark  age.  About  the  year  1260  the  intoxication  was  com- 
plete. People  being  no  longer  satisfied  to  practise  umilar 
mortifications  in  private,  began  to  perform  tfaem  in  public 
6n  pretence  of  greatw  humiliation.  Regular  aasocimtioni 
and  fraternities  were  fbrmed  for  that  punioae;  and  the 
extravaganeiea  whidi  they  committed  ware  of  sudt  a  nature 
that  even  the  omtemporary  writen,  rithoi^h  aeeuatoined 
to  such  aeonea,  seon  to  have  been  stmek  with  nstoaishaMnt 
Sueh  at  least  was  the  ease  with  the  monk  of  St  Justina, 
the  fint  authw  who  gives  a  cinmmetantial  aooonnt  of  these 
fanatics. 

*  When  all  Italy  was  enllied  with  crimes  of  every  kind,* 
says  the  above-mentioned  annalist  *  a  certain  sudden  sups- 
stition  hitherto  unknown  to  tbe  world  first  seized  the  inha- 
bitanto  of  Perugia,  afterwards  the  Romans,  and  then  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  To  sueh  a  degree  were  xhey 
aflbeted  with  the  foar  of  God,  that  noble  as  well  as  ignoble 
peraons,  young  and  old,  even  children  five  years  of  age^ 
Would  go  naked  about  the  streets  with  only  their  private  parts 
oovered,  and  without  any  sense  <^  shame  would  walk  thus 
in  pnblio,  two  and  two,  in  the  manner  of  »  solemn  proces- 
sion. Every  one  of  them  held  in  bis  hand  a  seourge  made 
of  leather  thongs,  and  with  tears  and  groans  they  lashed 
diemselves  on  tne^  backs  til!  the  Uood  ran  t  all  the  time 
weeping  and  giving  tokens  of  the  same  bitter  afflietioa.  aa  if 
they  reiiUy  had  been  spectaton  of  tbe  passion  of  our  Savioui; 
imploring  the  fomveness  of  God  and  of  his  holy  mother, 
and  prayuig  that  he  wlio  bad  been  appeased  by  ma  repent- 
ance of  so  many  sinners  would  not  disdain  theirs.  And  not 
only  in  tbe  daytime  but  likewise  during  the  night  faun- 
dreds,  thousandsj«d  ten  thousands  of  those  peniienta,  not- 
withstanding tfa  Agour  of  the  winter,  ran  about  the  atreets 
and  in  cbuiipbes  with  ligbted  wax  candles  in  their  hands, 
arid  preceded  by  priests  Who  carried  banners  and  crosss 
with  them,  and  with  humility  prostrated  themselves  before 
tbe  altars.  The  seme  seeoes  were  exhibited  in  small  towni 
and  villages;  so  Uiat  tbe  mountains  and  the  fields  seemec 
to  resound  with  the  wicea  of  men  crying  to  God.*  The 
same  annaltat  rdatea  that  musics  songs,  and  erery  kind 
of  merriment  ceased,  and  that  womm  vied  with  nam  in 
these  devottons.  This  gmeral  sapentltlon  produeed  how- 
ever some  good  eflbots. 

*  Then,'  continues  the  same  authw,  *  those  who  were  at 
enmity  with  one  another  became  friends.  Usnrers  and 
robbers  hastened  to  restore  tbeir  ill-gotten  ridtea  to  tbeir 
right  owners.  Others  who  were  contaminated  with  dif 
forent  crimes  confessed  them  with  humility,  and  renounced 
their  vanities.  Gads  were  opened,  prisoners  were  s^  free, 
and  banished  persons  permitted  to  return  tn  tfior  oative 
habitaiions.* 

This  sudden  repentance  was  the  effect  of  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  general  belief  that  Uie  end  of  tbe  world  was 
at  hand.  Bneh  menial  ibvAr  eonld  not  hat  rtrj  feng,  and 
faideed  It  seems  to  have  soon  subsided.  But  in  the  I4ih 
century,  when  the  imeginationk  of  tbe  people  were  excited 
by  the  terrible  pestilence  known  under  Ae  appeHation  of 
the  black  death,  which  desolated  tdl  Bnn^  during  thu 
century,  the  flagellation  mania  broke  out  with  nev  fbiy. 
Not  only  all  the  scenes  of  tbe  I  Sth  oentury  were  re^enacietL 
but  the  excesses  of  Anaticism  became  evoh  worse  than 
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iiiMiilHl  or  190 1MB  Bnd  MWM.  Swh  dity  at 
u  npaintoit  hour  thty  asiembled^  wngitfl  tiienuQlvw  in 
tvo  Udm  Hid  Mnttod  th«  attetpt  MOV^Dg  their  oakad 
flboulden  ud  ohantiiig  a  hymn.  At  a  pvfla  signal,  idl 
with  the  WMptiui  of  l£e  4ut,  thnv  theiBB^vM  flat  on  the 
ground ;  and  be  vh»  was  last,  as  ba  pawed  by  bis  com- 
panionn,  rare  each  a  lash,  and  then  ano  lay  down.  Tbo 
others  followed  in  anecassifm  till  every  individual  in  his 
turn  had  reettTod  a  atroke  from  tba  whole  biotbarhoed. 
The  ntiawas  of  Londan  gaaed  and  marvdled,  pitiwl,  and 
commended ;  but  tbay  went  no  ftfthev,  The^  iuth  woa 
too  weak,  or  thmr  skins  too  tulioat* ;  and  they  aUowed  th* 
fttnngers  to  monopolisa  all  the  merUa  of  sum  a  religions 
exoeise.  The  miwimmrlaa  did  not  mako  a  lingla  aonvar^ 
and  wen  eblqpd  to  ntnin  without  any  other  aueeasa  than 
the  ODUTietiaii  of  having  dene  their  duty  to  an  unbelwring 
generation.  (Lingaid'a  Hitlary  ^  Unghnd,  vol.  iiL  c.  18; 
and  Stow*s  AmaU,  p.  i4S,  ed.  of  1631.) 

The  purity  of  the  first  tlagellants  was  not  long  preatrral 
by  their  followers,  and  it  Was  but  natural  that  a  fonatioid 
rabble,  who  thought  that  self-tonnent  was  a  suSoient  atow^ 
ment  for  all  possible  sins,  should  foil  into  gnat  Moessas. 
The  flagellants  were  soon  accused  of  manycrines;  the 
celebrated  Gerson  attacked  them  in  his  writings,  and  Pope 
Clement  VII.  declared  them  heretics  and  tbandered  out 
anathemas  against  tbem.  Tbe  Hagellante  were  perseeoted 
eTerywhere,  and  many  of  them  were  burnt  as  heraties.  It 
was  however  with  great  difficulty  that  this  aeet  was  com- 
pletely extirpated.  Forfonhar  paatioulus  about  th*  Hagel- 
lanta  «e«  all  tha  ecQkaJaatiod  hiatoriea;  and  also  Jaaquaa 
Boileau,  HUMn  4ea  Bag^an$;  an  English  pan^hraM 
of  the  Hime  woA  appaand  vndir  tho  litie  '  Menoriala  of 
Human  Supmstition  t>y  one  who  is  no4  a  Doetoar  tt  Urn 
Soroonne  ;*  see  also  Muratori's  Antiqmt.  ItaL  Jfarinr^MAcet 
FLA'GEOLET,  a  small  pipe,  or  muiieal  inrtrament,  of 
the  flute  kind,  playod  en  by  means  (tf  a  month-pteee,  in  the 
manner  of  the  cdd  English  flute  and  pitoh-pipe.  Its  eom- 
posa  is  two  octaves,  from  F,  the  flrst  a^use  in  the  treble  clefl^ 
tu  F  in  altissimo.  The  scale  of  the  QuiuirUle  Pktggoitt  it 
rather  more  limited;  and  that  of  thei^itonl  otimefiagto' 
let  is  BD  octave  higher  than  the  ordinary  inabrumenia. 

The  Double  FlageoUi  consists  of  two  inskuments,  united 
by  one  mouih-pieeet  producing,  as  its  name  indkates,  double 
notes.  The  use  (^th«  Flageolet  is  new  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  ballroom ;  it  is  suMoeded  by  the  Octave 
Flute^  or  Platdo  Pieeoh-  [Flvtb.] 
FLAMBOROUGH  HBAIX  tYoKMnBB.) 
FLAHE  ia  the  eomboatton  of  gaswiua  or  of  vtdatfliBed 
fluid  or  solid  matter.  It  is  attmded  with  ^eat  beat,  and 
sometimes  with  the  evdntion  of  raueb  light ;  but  the  tem- 
perature may  be  intense,  when  the  light  is  foeUe;  this  is 
tbe  case  with  the  flame  of  burning  hydrogen  ^aa,  it  being 
scarcely  visible  by  day-l^^h^  though  its  heat  is  mttnse:  the 
combustion  of  hydri^n  is  then  an  example  of  flame  result- 
ing fi-om  the  chemical  action  between  it  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  Astheqaantityofsolid  matter  contained  inagiven 
volume  of  this  gas  is  small,  the  light  whidi  its  flame  yields 
is  inconsiderable;  but  it  is  greatly  increased  byeombining  it 
with  carbon,  by  which  thne  are  obtained  two  gases,  namely, 
earburetted  hydn^n,  employed  under  tbe  name  of  gio* 
liffhi,  and  oleSant  Now  100  oubie  inohaa  of  hydrogen 
Kas  weigh  2*19  grains,  but  the  aatoe  volnme  of  rarhnr^al 
hydrogen  weighs  1 7't  graim^  and  ef  olaflant  gaa  30'  1  graina : 
the  differencQ  of  weight  showa  thM  of  the  diucaal  er  carbeA 
with  which  the  hydrogen  is  combined,  and  thoa  it  ia  that 
these  gases  give  out  mote  light  than  hydn^n,  maA  in  pifr- 
portion  to  the  charcoal  which  iMy  eontain. 

In  tbe  burning  of  a  candle,  the  wu  or  tallow  being  flcst 
rendered  fluid  by  heat,  rises  in  the  wiek,  and  although  the 
wick  supplies  some  hydrogen  and  carbon,  by  for  tbe  greater 
portion  of  these  is  yieldra  by  the  wax  or  tallow,  whieh 
bum  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  oxygen  <rf  tbe  air.  The  supply 
of  hot  vapour  diminishes  as  it  aseends,  and  eventually  nila, 
and  hence  the  flame  of  a  candle  gndUaUy  tapen-to  a  point 
md  then  ceases. 

Two  ophiions  have  been  entntained  as  to  ^  mede  in 
vrhich  flame  is  iffodmed  and  propagated.  A«mding  to 
Sir  H.  Davy,  the  flame  of  combustible  bodiia  'mtttheeon' 
sidered  aa  the  combustion  of  an  explodve  mixture  of  in- 
flammable gas  or  vapour  and  lor;  for  it  eannot  be  leaarded 
Eis  a  mere  combustion  at  tho  surfluw  of  oontaet  (rf  uie  in- 
flamraable  matter:  and  the  Ihet  ia  provad  by  holding  a 
Uiper  orapieceofbnnitog^MM^iBnawithtaiili^flune 


niad«hytheo»mhUBtion  of  aloohol;  the  flame  of  the  candle 

or  of  the  phosphorus  will  appear  in  the  ceQtre  of  the  other 
flame,  proving  that  there  is  oxygen  even  in  its  interior  part.' 
(On  tJu  Safety  lamp,  p.  43.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Hr.  Sym  lAnnal*  PMl.,  vol.  tfit 
p.  321 )  *  the  internal  part  of  the  flame  is  comparatively  cool, 
the  actual  oombustion  being  dii^iaed  oVer  the  surfot^,  ana 
coneentt^d  at  the  apex.*  Mr.  Sym  adduces  many  curious 
and  important  experiments  in  proof  of  his  opinion ;  but  the 
meet  decisive  fhots  in  its  favour  are  those  related  bv  Mr. 
Davies  (Ann.  Phil.,  vol  x.  p.  447),  and  they  appear  fUllyto 
warrant  the  inference  he  has  deduced  from  them,  that  the 
interior  of  flame  will  not  support  combustion,  and  that  on 
aeeouat  ot  its  eontainii^  no  oxygen. 

A  piece  of  phosphorus  was  placed  upon  a  small  wooden 
stand  in  a  WiMgwood  dish ;  spirit  of  wine  was  then  poured 
into  the  dish  in  «ach  a  manner  that  it  did  not  reach  the 
phosphorus.  Hie  spirit  of  wine  was  lighted,  and  its 
flame  completely  enveloped  the  combustible  body.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  the  phosphorus  became  fluid,  and 
remained  in  that  state  upon  tne  stand,  and  never  in  a  single 
instance  inflamed,  until  tbe  alcohol  was  consumed  or  its 
flame  extinguished,  though  in  several  instances  the  spirit  of 
wine  continued  to  burn  for  three  or  four  minutes.  The 
phosphorus  idways  burst  into  a  vigorous  flame  when  the 
spirit  of  wine  wu  extinguished.  When  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  of  wiqe  woa  blown  upon,  so  that  the  edge  of  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  phosphorus,  the  phosphorus  imme- 
diately bunt  into  a  flame,  but  the  flame  was  mstantly  ex- 
tinguished and  the  boiling  resumed,  as  soon  as  tbe  flame  of 
the  alcohol  was  xeatored  to  its  natural  position. 

Mr.  Daviaa  states  also  that  a  lighted  wax  taper,  surrounded 
l^fdcofaoUwas  exliagjuidied  when  the  alcohol  was  inflamed. 

That  fluae  is  merely  a  thin  &lm  of  white  hot  vapour,  and 
that  this  e(Hnbustien  is  entirely  superflcial,  while  inflam- 
mable matter  ia  contained  within  which  cannot  bum  for 
want  of  oxygen,  proved  by  inserting  one  end  of  a  small 
hollow  glass  tuiie  into  the  dork  central  portion  of  the  flame 
of  a  large  candle  or  of  a  gas  light;  tna  interior  unburnt 
valour  or  gas  will  escape  throi^h  it,  and  may  be  lighted  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tube. 

A  most  intense  Ugbt,  emplc^ed  by  Lieutenant  Drum- 
mcoid  in  geodesical  operaiions,  is  produced  by  passing  a 
stxeam  of  oxy^an  gas  directed  through  the  flame  of  alcohol 
upon  lime  turned  into  the  form  of  small  balls.  Be  found 
the  light  emteted  by  the  lime  when  exposed  to  this  intense 
haat  to  be  83  time*  the  intenuty  of  the  lightest  part  of  the 
flame  oi  an  arnnd  burner  of  tbe  best  construction  and 
supplied  with  the  finest  oil.  Lime  has  aince  been  used 
with  the  oxy-bydnwen  blow-pipe  for  tbe  illumination  of  the 
solar  microscope.  Tt  appears  that  it  is  the  vapour  of  the 
limts  raised  to  this  high  temperature,  to  which  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  owing :  this  is  ahovn  by  the  roof  of  the  hmtem 
being  covered  with  a  sublimate  of  lime. 

The  brillianoy  of  flame  i«  much  diminished  by  various 
cooling  processes,  thus  when  a  piece  of  glass  is  put  over  or' 
into  the  flsma  of  a  candle,  it  becomes  covered  with  charcoal 
in  the  state  <^  soot,  which  ihe  diminished  beat  of  the  flame 
is  incapable  of  burning-  This  takes  place  to  a  much  greater 
extent  with  oil  and  tallow  than  with  alcohol;  the  latter  con- 
taining leiB  Mrbea  and  more  hydrogen  than  the  former,  its 
oarboa  iaaot  sojwadily  deposited  by  cooling. 

It  ia  OD  the  cooling  power  of  the  inetola  witb  regard  to 
flaote,  and  especially  of  wire-gauze,  that  the  construction  of 
Hm  aafoty-lamp  depends.  jJUntn-LAMP.]  The  uses  to 
which  flame  is  applied  are  numerous  and  highly  important: 
it  is  emideyed  for  the  purpeee  of  giviiu;  heat  m  reverbera- 
I017  fhnaeea  and  in  the  blow-pipe,  and  for  that  of  yielding 
light  in  lamps  and  candles.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  flame 
is  pxoduAsd  by  various  other  chemical  processes,  and  by 
other  means  than  the  combustion  of  substances  containing 
hydrogen  and  earbon,  though  they  are  the  elements  from 
which  it  Is  obtained  fot  all  the  numerous  purposes  of  com- 
mon lifo  and  manuftwtures. 

FLAMEN,  FLA'MINES,aneofthe(»dersof  priesthood 
in  aatieat  Kosbb,  like  tbe  Salii,  the  Fedides,  and  others, 
instituted,  aoooidiiie  to  tradiUott,  by  Kuma  Pompilius.  Tbe 
Fteniaea  wwa  dhuw  destined  to  toe  service  of  some  par- 
tiralar  dwty ;  thwa  was  the  Flameo  Dialis,  who  was  con- 
seerated  to  the  worship  (tf  J  upiier,  and  waa  the  first  in  rank , 
the  Flamen  Martialisi  who  attended  to  die  wer^ip  of  Ha 
&e.  They  eruoyed  great  ooo^fM^eib  ^}  « 
oaUad  Flanliuoiik  attwdad.  the  instifiQeg  and  other : 
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emmusAm.  TlwFlanuiiMwere 
pileai*  ct  htltt  of  a  eoninl  Ame,  whiefi  ms  ftstened  under 
the  ohin.  Their  number,  vhieh  nu  originally  only  three, 
VM  inenawd  aft«n«rds  u  new  gods  were  introduciBd.  and 
at  last  ercu  the  emperon.  being  deified  after  dea.th,  had  a 
flamen  iq^oiuted  for  them.  Tite  Flaminei  were  oboeen 
both  from  among  the  patriciaoi  and  the  plebeians. 

FLAMINGO,  FUmmant  ^  the  French,  PHmnieop- 
tmu  of  the  antientit  and  moderns,  a  genua  of  birdi  whose 
natural  position  seems  to  be  between  the  Waders  (Or alia- 
tore*)  and  the  Anatidts.  The  form  approaches  in  some 
points  to  RecurviroMtra  [Avosrt]  and  Ftitalea  (the  Spoon- 
oilla).  and  in  others  comes  nearest  to  the  Atueriius 
(Geese).  C  L.  Bonaparte  places  it  in  a  fkmily,  Bygro- 
battt,  with  Recurpirottra  and  Ftatalea,  between  his  family 
Pinnat^iedet  (Phalaropes,  &c)  on  the  one  side  and  the 
dnaerina  on  the  other.  Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  <  On 
the  natural  affinities  that  oonnect  the  oders  and  fhmilies 
of  birds,'  thus  marks  its  position  amtmg  the  Grallatores : 
'  Intermediate  between  Ardea  and  Cieoma  appear  those 
A>rms  which  display  so  remarkable  a  dilatation  of  the 
hill,  the  Cancroma  ^at-Bill]  Phameopterm,  and  Pla- 
talea  of  Linnsus.  The  two  last  of  these  groups  are 
squally  distinguished  by  a  greater  development  of  the 
membrane  that  connects  the  toes  than  is  observable  in  the 
other  IVadert  which  join  them  on  each  side ;  and  in  one 
of  them,  the  Phcenicopterus,  this  character  is  carried  so  far 
to  the  extreme  as  to  have  occasioned  some  systematists  to 
place  the  birds  of  this  genus  among  the  Naiatoret  (swim- 
mers). But  the  whole  of  the  fbmily  have  a  membrane, 
more  or  less  extensiTe)  at  the  base  of  the  toes;  and  if  we 
compare  the  feet  the  oomm<m  Cieoma  atta(Stork),  of  the 
Ptaialea,  and  the  Aomteopterw  ti^pettier,  we  shall  see  a 
gmduol  inereaae  of  this  memhnne  in  extent,  until  it 
reaches  the  extreme  in  the  latter  genus.*  Mr,  Swainson 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  place  the  Flamingo  among 
lue  swimmers.  In  his  '  Natural  History  and  Classification 
of  Birds'  (1B36),  he  says,  *  the  Flamingo,  which  has  the 
longest  legs  in  the  Natatorial  order,  is  so  good  a  walker 
that  it  only  swims  occasionally.'  The  close  correspondence 
of  many  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  bird  with  the  same 
parts  in  the  Anatida  wiU  be  remarked  by  the  reader  when 
be  comes  to  the  anatomical  description  hraeinafter  stated. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  strong,  higher  than  it  is  lai^ 
dentilated,  conical  towards  the  pomt,  naked  at  the  base ; 
upper  mandiUe  inddenly  bent,  curved  at  its  point  on  the 
lowor  mandible,  whicih  is  la^er  than  the  upper.  NcttnlM 
kmgitudin«l  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  pieroed  thnnigh  and 
through  near  the  dome  of  the  uppa*  oreto,  covered  beneath 
by  a  membrane.  Ret  very  long ;  three  toes  in  front,  hind 
toe  Yery  short,  articulated  hi{^  up  on  the  tarsus ;  anterior 
toes  united  to  the  nails  by  a  lunatM  membrane  (membrue 
dfcouu£e).  Naila  short,  fiat  Wingt  moderate;  first  and 
second  quillt  longest 

Temmtnck,  whose  generic  chaiacter  we  have  given,  says 
that  the  Flamingoes  live  on  the  sea-beadi  or  in  mushes 
formed  by  salt  lakes,  where  their  food  consists  of  testaceous 
iDoUusks,  murine  insects  (crustaceans?),  and  the  spawn  of 
fish,  which  they  collect  W  plunging  their  long  neck  into 
the  water  and  tuminr  uie  beaa  upside  down*  so  as  to 
emploiy  with  greater  advantage  the  brad  of  their  UlL  Ihey 
Join  in  lane  troops  ud  live  in  soeietiei.  llieir  nest  u 
made  in  tM  marshes,  and  oonsiits  earth  piled  up,  and 
upcm  this  nest  'the  birds  rit  astride  beeaose  their  bngth 
(n  limb  hinders  them  from  inoubatu^  otherwise.  Whether 
they  are  reposing  or  fishing,  sentin^  are  appointed  which 
keep  a  sort  of  guard.  If  anything  alarms  toe  vtdette  he 
utters  a  trumpeting  kind  of  ciy.  sm  the  whole  flock  fbllow 
him  into  the  air.  They  rarely  take  their  repose  in  any 
other  than  open  ]dicea ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  their  sense 
of  smelling  is  so  acute  that  they  scent  frtmi  a&r  liie 
hunter  and  flre-arma.  Their  moult  appeals  to  be  simple 
and  ordini^,  but  the  young  birds  diner  mueh  from  ^ir 
parents.  The  red  or  roey  ^umage  which  covers  the  adult 
4hows  itself  gradually,  after  many  moulta  and  a  period  of 
about  four  years.  The  ftmales  are  less  than  the  males, 
and  the  ooteura  of  the  finmer  want  die  puritp  which  dis- 
tinguish the  latter;  the  young,  at  th«r  departure  from  the 
nest,  are  white.  The  bo^  of  the  Flamineo  has  hardly  a 
greUer  coveriiv  of  down  than  that  of  the  other  Waders, 
the  Avosets  alone  excepted ;  and  accordingly  they  do  not 
swim  habitually,  like  the  latter  Hards,  irtientlmr  wtih  to  go 
from  one  bank  to  another  in  deep  ivatar.  Ilw  y-wtMi 


fott  of  the  FlamlagMa  appear  to  be  given  than  to  anaUe 
tiwm  to  austiin  theneelvea  on  the  slimy  bottoms  of  riva 
and  ereeks  into  whkdi  they  wade  as  fkr  as  their  loi^  Un 
will  allow  them,  and  to  widk  thereon.  As  they  fly  in  flow 
they  make  an  angle  like  the  Qmm.  In  walkiiw  tfiej  often 
apply  their  upper  mandiUa  to  the  ground,  ana  loma  on  it 
as  a  point  of  support 

M.  Temminok  positivdy  asserts  that  the  Flaming  of 
Burope  and  tiiat  spread  over  the  warm  cUmates  of  America 
are  dilforent  He  statea  that  he  knows  the  plumage  of  the 
Amoican  Flamingo  from  its  youth  to  its  adult  state,  and 
declares  that  they  are  all  difftrant  frmn  the  vBrioua  states 
of  the  Flamingo  of  the  antient  oonttnent  The  mrange-reit 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  plumage  of  the  American 
species  when  it  has  atrived  at  its  eompleto  state  of  devel^^h 
ment  is  sufficdsnt  todiitingaish  that  bird  from  our  European 
Flamingo,  wfaidi  is  of  a  losa^dour.  with  wings  pur^ 
red  Ilieyoui^ftf  the  latter  (/%omfte(9i<enftJis<^Mor^ 
has  the  {dumage  whitish,  eovared  with  l»o«n  atreaks 
(mdehes),  very  distinotly  marked  and  loi^  principally  on 
the  greater  wing-coverts;  the  American  Flmningo  (PAe- 
niet^enu  ruber)  js  eevered  in  its  youth  viui  a  duU 
whitish-fT*y  plumagtt.  Three  ipeMea  then  are  twwded  br 
M.  Terominck. 

1.  The  FUamngo  (/  the  Jntiante,  PhameopteruM  Anti 
quorum,  Flammant  Phamcopthe^  of  Bufibn,  the  Rmnmant 
and  Fktndngo  of  old  authon.  Looali^.  aonth  of  Snrope, 
Africa,  and  part  of  Asia. 

2.  The  AmeneoH  Ftamingo,  Phaaiieopterue  mfrer.  Red 
Pbammgo  of  Wilson.  LoauuQr.  South,  and  psvt  of  North, 
Ammioa. 

3.  Phameo^enu  Mtnor.  Flammmt  J^gmiot  preriouilr 
deacribed  by  Vieillot  aa  Pkeuaeoptenu  panm*.  Loealitr, 
South  Africa. 

M.  Lesson  observes  that  at  all  events  it  would  he  marc 
oonvraienC*to  retun  the  original  name  of  lionma,  Mueni- 
eopterue  ruber,  for  tiie  Flamingo  of  the  Old  Ckintinent  and 
to  sufier  that  given  by  Molina  to  the  American  bird,  til, 
Phanie<^teru»  Chiieneit,  to  remain,  although  Wilson,  wha 
does  not  appear  to  have  recognised  any  specific  difierenre, 
records  the  last>inrationed  IHaminpo  under  the  name  of 
Phiemoopterue  ruber.  The  latter  u  used  by  most  of  iIm 
Kng^ish  zoologists  to  designate  the  Flamingo  tiC  the  Old 
Wwld,  and  we  shall,  adhering  to  the  law  of  priority,  and 
to  prevent  oonfiiaioii*  adopt  the  nomenclature  auggesied 
by  M.  Lesson,  wishing  at  the  same  timob  that  iSolina'i 
name  had  not  bean  a  name  <tf  loeali^. 

Beftwe  we  enter  into  the  history  of  these  several  apeein 
it  will  be  adTieable  to  inquire  into  the  anatomical  atmetun 
of  the  Flamii^,  and  Mr.  Owra  has  enabled  us  to  do  ihii 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  FlamUigOt  PAaem'ecp- 
/erwruAer  of  LinnsBus,  which  died  in  the  menagerie  of  ihe 
Zw^gical  Society  of  London  in  the  summer  of  1632.  After 
observing  that  the  anatomical  differences  ohser\'able  in  the 
groupa  of  the  Wading  Birde  are  so  considerable,  that  n 
find  them  generally  aTluded  to  by  Ouvier  in  the  efauaeten 
of  the  OrailatorM,  in  the  *  lUgne  AnimaV  he  remarks 
that,  where  they  are  omitted,  we  may  [wesume  that  the  il- 
lustrious author  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  exuninine  ' 
the  intmial  struoture  of  the  Inrda  in  question,  and  that  i 
they  either  had  not  bdbie  been  dimectod,  or  that  thev  ana- 
tomy had  bean  deacribed  witfi  too  little  eataetoaaa  to  war- 
rant hii  giving  it  on  the  authorih  of  prerioua  wiiten. 
This  a^iean,  in  his  opinimi,  to  have  been  the  eaae  with  the 
three  mera  which  Cuvier  has  placed  at  the  end  of  the  order, 
via.,  CkioniMt  Forstv;  Olarmta,  Gmd.;  and  Phamicop- 
ienu.  Linn.:  and  these,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  are  the  most 
interesting  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  as  being  the  re- 
presentatives of  as  many  distinct  flunilies.  With  respect  u 
the  Flamingo.  Mr.  Owen  supposes  that  an  opportunity  of 
dissecting  it  had  never  occurred  to  Cuvier,  mm  that  pro- 
bably the  absMice  of  any  allusion  to  coca  in  Perxault's  ana- 
tomical description  iMhnoiree  de  FAeadimie,  t  iii,  3  P., 
p.  463)  may  have  influenced  Cuvier's  silence  t^erding  tlw 
mtemal  structure  of  a  bird  which  he  considers  as  one  ^ 
the  most  extnordinaty  and  most  isoktad  of  itodaaa.  Oinsr. 
in  aUusioD  to  the  small  tooth-like  lammm  vhiclk  are  ar- 
retted along  the  margins  of  the  upper  mandible,  pom  ts 
the  relation  which  the  Flamingo  beam,  in  thia  pwticulic.' 
to  the  AnaHda;  and  Mr.  Owen  states  that  a  like  cone- 
spondrace  is  obeervable  in  Uie  restef  the  alimmfiy  eansL 
^The  horn;  dantida^^ti^  ^^^^^StfiTlM 
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maiidible,  form  toeethar  a  lort  of  filter,  and.  like  the  plates 
of  tp^alebotu  in  the  Bakente,  allov  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture to  drain  away,  while  the  small  mollutea  and  other  lit- 
toral ammalailtg  are  detained  and  swallowed.   The  struc- 
ture of  the  skillet  is  in  accordance  with  the  sise  of  the 
substances  which  serve  for  nutriment.  In  the  typical  GrcU- 
latorest  as  ^rdea  and  Cieoma,  which  swallow  entire  flah 
and  other  food  in  large  morsels,  the,  auophagut  is  remark- 
able for  its  great  and  uniforai  oajtaoit^ ;  but  in  Phanioop- 
tents  it  is  not  more  than  half  an  meh  m  diuneter  when  di* 
iMed.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  expuds  into  a 
eonsidenble  pouoh^  whieh  measured,  in  the  ipeumen  hne 
described,  3  mches  in  diameter,  and  4  inches  in  length. 
In  I^rrault's  specimen  the  diameter  was  only  1  \  inch,  and 
it  was  probaUy  in  &  state  of  contraction,  as  he  describes  it 
as  f^uhed  internally  with  many  small  longitudinal  ruga. 
The  circidsr  fibres  around  this  put  were  very  distinct  Be- 
yond this  pouch  the  OBtophagut  again  contracts  to  about  4 
lines  in  diameter,  and  so  continues  fw  3^  inches,  when  it 
terminates  in  the  proomtrieuliu.   This  glandular  cavity 
was  1  inch  8  lines  in  leurth,  and  5  lines  in  diameter :  the 
gastric  follicles  were  broful,  short,  and  simple,  and  were  ar* 
ranged  in  two  long  oval  groups,  blending  t(^ther  at  the 
edges.  T^aaproventrieuku  terminates  in  a  small  but  strong 
giuard,  of  a  flattened  spheroidal  form,  measuring  1  inch  i 
lines  in  leng^  and  the  same  in  breadth ;  the  lateral  mu»* 
des  were  euh  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Hie  gixzard  was 
lined  with  a  moderately  thick  and  yeUow-cotoured  cuticle, 
disposed  in  longitudinal  ridges,  the  extremities  of  which 
projecting  into  the  pyloric  apoture  form  a  kind  of  valve,  as 
in  the  gizzard  of  the  Ottrim.   In  a  flamingo  dissected  by 
Colonel  Sykes,  in  which  the  duodenum  was  blocked  up  by 
two  large  tea)»-vxtnn$,  the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  were  1 
inch  in  thickness.   The  duodenal  fold  extended  towards 
the  left  side  4  inches  from  the  pylorut.   This  intestine 
was  4  inches  in  diameter.   The  pancreas,  which  occupied 
its  common  situation  between  the  two  portions  of  the  fold, 
had  a  more  complete  peritoneal  covering  than  usual.  The 
intestinal  canal  soon  diminished  in  diameta-  to  9  and 
thun  to  2  lines.   The  small  intestines  formed  an  oval  mass, 
and  were  disposed  in  twen^-one  elliptical  spiral  convolu- 
tions, deven  descending  towards  the  neftwt,  and  ten  re- 
turning towards  the  giuard  in  the  interspaces  of  the  pre- 
ceding *,  a  disposition  analogous  to  that  of  the  colon  in  Ru- 
minanU.  The  vitH  of  the  intestines  were  airanged  in  loi^- 
tudinal  zigzag  lines.   There  were  two  c«ea,  e*ch  about  3) 
inches  in  length,  and  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  tettes 
were  about  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  and  were  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  renal  capsules.  The  latter  bodies 
were  about  the  size  of  hasel-nuts.   'Both  these  glands  were 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.   The  ikt  of  this  bird  is  of  a  re- 
markable orange  tinL   The  principal  diseased  appearances 
wert  in  the  lungs,  which  were  filled  with  tubercles  and 
vomteta    I  wak  much  struck  with  finding  the  inner  surface 
of  the  latter  cAvities,  and  that  of  most  of  the  smaller  rami- 
fications of  the  branchial  tubes,  covered  over  with  a  green 
T^table  mould  or  mueor.  As  the  hidlvidual  was  examined 
within  twan^four  bonis  after  its  death,  it  ae^ed  reason- 
^le  to  conclude  this  mueor  had  grown  there  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  animal.   Thus  it  would  appear  that  internal 
parasites  are  not  exclusively  derived  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  that  there  are  Eniophyta  as  well  as  Entozoa,* 

'  The  tongue  of  the  Flamngo  is  remarkable  for  its  tex- 
ture, magnitude,  and  peculiar  armature.  It  is  almost  cy- 
lindrical, but  slightly  flattened  above,  and  obUquely  trun- 
.ate  anteriorly,  no  as  to  correspond  with  the  form  of  the 
hiferior  mandible.  The  lower  part  of  the  truncated  sur&ce 
is  produced  in  a  pointed  form,  and  is  supported  beneath  by 
a  small  homy  plate.  The  whole  length  of  the  tongue  is  3 
inches ;  its  circumference  24  inches.  Along  the  middle  of 
the  flattened  superior  surface  there  is  a  moderately  deep 
and  wide  hmgitndinal  ftirrow,  on  either  side  of  which  there 
ore  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  recurved  spines,  but  of  a  soft 
and  yidding  hivny  texture,  measuring  nom  one  to  three 
lines  in  leng&i.  These  spines  are  arruiged  in  an  irr^nlar 
sjtemate  series,  the  outer  ones  bein^  the  smallest,  and 
tlu»e,  indeed,  may  be  considered  a  distinct  row.  At  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue  there  are  two  groups  of  smaller 
recumbent  spines  directed  towards  the  gJotttM.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue  is  not  muscular,  but  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  an  abundant,  yielding,  cellular  substance,  -with  fot 
of  an  dmost  oily  consistence.  It  is  supported  by  a  long  and 
ttain  concave  cartilage  artienlated  to  the  bodj  of  the  ot 


hyoidei  hy  a  shallow  ginglymoTd  joint  allowing  of  a  fres 
motion.  Excepting  the  straight  hyoglotn,  the  muscles  all 
tenninate  at  the  base  of  the  tdngue.  The  tendons  of  the 
fcnmer  muscles  run  along  the  under  part  of  the  lingual  car- 
tilage, and  expand  to  be  inserted  at  its  extremity,  where  a 
few  fibres  again  proceed  forwards  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  tongue.*  In  Uie  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London  (Gallery)  is  a  preparation.  No.  S24  E,  of 
toe  crop,  proventriculua,  and  gizzard  of  a  Flamingo,  Ffumd' 
ajptma  ruber  of  Linnnus ;  and  No.  1 47  0  of  the  same  mu- 
seum is  a  preparation  of  the  tongue  of  that  bird. 


Skull  udUBdflilM«flWnsirfii«o.  FntnacpMbHBiBtiwKoplOa 


TodgiwofFlBviasa   Fm    iptcbMn  in  Uw  Royml  CaUa|«  of  SoqMWK.' 

There  were  no  Entoxoa  in  the  specimen  dissected  by  Hr. 
Owen;  bnt  he  characterizes  the  species  found  by  Colonel 
Sykes.  and  above  alluded  to,  as  *  Tama  lam^gera  :  l«^th 
seven  inches ;  breadth  five  lines ;  thidcness  one  Une.  (£ooL 
Proc^  1832,  pp.  141  and  143.) 

Species  of  thb  Old  Contiremt. 

Fiumicoptertu  ruber  (Unn.) ;  iHomteopfanu  JnHquo- 
runb(Temm.). 

ijfferm/ton.— Length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  that  of 
the  tail  four  foot  two  or  three  inches,  but  to  the  end  of  thf 
claws  sometimes  more  than  six  foot  Bill  4i  inches  tong : 
upper  mandible  very  thin  and  flat,  and  somewhat  moveabl  .• 
the  under  mandible  thick,  both  of  them  henduig  down- 
wards from  the  middle ;  nostrils  linear  and  placed  in  a  black 
ish  membrane ;  end  of  the  hill  as  fiu  as  the  oend  black,  ftnn 
thence  to  the  base  reddish-yellow,  round  the  base,  quite  to 
the  eye,  covered  with  a  flesh-coloured  cere ;  neck  slendn 
and  of  great  length;  tongue  large,  fleshy,  filling  the  cavity 
of  the  bill,  furnished  with  twelve  or  more  hooked  papilleon 
each  side,  turning  backwards ;  the  tip  a  sharp  cartilaginous 
substance.  The  bird  when  in  plumage  wholly  of  a 
most  deep  scarlet,  except  the  quills,  which  are  block.  From 
the  base  of  the  th^h  to  the  claw  tUrtf -two  inches,  of  which 
the  feathered  part  takes  up  no  more  than  three ;  hare  part 
above  the  knee  thirteen  inchn,  and  ftom  thence  to  the 
daws  sixteen ;  colour  of  the  bare  parts  red.  and  toes  ftar- 
nished  with  a  web  deeply  indented.  L^  not  straight  but 
slightly  bent,  the  skin  rather  pnaecting.  (Latham.) 

Natt  formed  of  earth,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  hillock,  with 
a  cavity  at  top  ;  eggs  two  or  three,  white,  of  the  size  of  those 
of  a  goose,  but  more  elongated. 

Utility  to  flian.— Flesh  pretty  good  meat :  the  young 
thought  by  some  equal  to  partridge.  The  inhabitants  of 
Provence,  however,  are  said  to  throw  away  the  flesh 
as  fishy  and  only  to  use  the  feathers  as  an  ornament  to 
other  birds  at  particular  entertainments.  Not  so  the  Roman 
epicures.  Apicius  has  left  receipts  for  dressing  the  whole 
bird  with  more  than  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  modern  cook- 
ery book,  and  the  'PboBnicoptenis  ingens*  appears  among 
the  luxuries  of  the  table  in  Juvenal's  eleventh  satire.  The 
brains  and  the  tongue  figure  as  one  of  the  ftvourite  dishes 
of  HeUogabalus,  and  the  superiw  excellence  the  latter 
was  dwelt  upon  by  the  same  Apicius  and  noticed  by  IMiny 
where  he  records  the  doctrine  of  that  '  nepotum  omnium 
altissimus  gnrges.*  (Lib.  x.,  a  48.)  Neither  has  it  esci^ed 
the  pointed  pen  of  Harlial—  ^  ■ 
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Tho '  gamila  fingua'  iqMt  probably  alludes  to  the  tonguei  and 
brains  of  singing  birds,  woich  wmetimes  formed  one  of  the 
monstrous  dishes  at  the  enormouslf  expensive  Roman  en- 
tertainments. .  Dampier  does  not  fbi^ettlie  delicious  tongue 
of  the  Flamingo,  observing  that  a  dish  of  these  tonj^es  is 
worthy  of  a  place  at  a  prince's  table.  The  bird  itself  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  repute  by  the  antients,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  victims  offered  to  Caligula,* 
who  is  said  to  have  been  sprinkled,  while  sacrificing,  with 
the  blood  of  a  Phtsntcopter  the  day  before  be  was  muraered.t 


Plupiucoptenu 


Locality. — The  European  Flamingo  is  recorded  as  having 
been  seen  everywhere  on  the  African  coast  and  the  adja* 
cant  islands  quite  to  the  C&pe  of  Good  Hope.  There  is  a 
specimen  in  the  South  African  Museum.  .1^  Vaillant  found 
ttioiuanda  of  Pelicans  and  Flamingos  on  the  river  Klein- 
Biak,  where  the  water  is  brackish  owing  to  the  flowing  of 
the  tide.  It  has  been  occasionally  observea  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  on  those  of  France  which  lie  on  the 
Meiuterranean  sea ;  it  has  been  met  with  at  Marseillee  and 
soma  way  up  the  Rho^e.  The  prince  of  Husiffnano  notes 
it  as  very  rare  and  accidental  in  the  neiebbourbood  of 
Rome.  In  some  seasons  it  has  been  remarked  at  Aleppo 
and  in  the  parts  acyaceoL  It  has  been  noticed  on  the 
Persian  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  along  the 
west  coast  as  for  as  the  Wolga,  but  at  uncertain  times, 
and  ohiefly  in  considerable  flocks,  coming  from  the  north 
coast  mostly  in  October  and  November.  Col.  Sykes  re- 
cords it  in  nis  catalogue  of  birds  in  the  Dukhun  (Deccaii) 
as  the  Rnjah  Hunt  of  the  Hindoos.  It  breeds  in  the  Cape 
ae  Verd  inlands.  This  species  is  verv  shy.  Dampier  killed 
fourteen  At  once  by  secreting  himself  and  two  more  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  approached  openly.  Kolben  speaks  of  their 
numbers  at  the  Cape,  where  by  day  they  resorted  lo  the 
borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  lodged  at  night  in  the 
lone  grass  on  the  bills. 

M.  de  la  Mormora,  in  bis  vovage  to  Sardinia,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  tms  species.  It  quits  Sar- 
dinia about  the  end  of  March  to  return  about  the  middle  of 
August :  then  it  is  that  from  the  bastion  which  forms  the 
promenade  of  the  mhabitants  of  Cagliari  flishts  of  these 
magDiflcent  birds  may  be  seen  to  arrive  &om  Africa.  Dis- 
posed in  a  triangular  band,  they  show  at  first  in  the  hea- 
vens like  a  line  of  fire.  They  advance  in  the  most  regular 
*rdflr,  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  neighbouring  lake,  there  is  a 
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pauH  in  their  progression,  aad  they  ^pear  fior  a  mammi 
Immoveable  in  the  air ;  then  tracing  by  a  slow  and  ekcukr 
movement  a  reversed  conical  spiral  figure  toey  attain  the 
end  of  their  migration.  Brilliant  in  all  tlie  iplflndour  of 
their  plumage  and  rangod  in  line,  these  birds  offer  a  new 
spectacle,  and  represent  a  small  army  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  the  uniformity  and  ajTrnmetry  of  wnieh  leaves  ne- 
Ibing  to  be  deelred ;  but  Uie  spectator  should  ooiit«nt  him* 
self  with  observing  this  peaceful  colony  from  a&r.  Woe  to 
him  if  he  dare  approach  the  lake  at  this  deadly  saoaon. 

Pkaaneopterw  parvus,  Vieill.  Photnieopterut  mimor, 
Ptammant  Pygmht  Temm.  M.  Temminck  obaarvas  that 
no  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  Flamingo  of  the 
Antient  Continent  ana  that  of  the  New  World  in  the  form 
of  the  mandibles ;  their  upper  mandible  shuts  ea  the  lower 
one,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  oflbr,  when  the  bill  ia  abut, 
a  very  slight  dilTeicnce  in  the  height  of  the  two  iMuidiblcs. 
In  I¥ugmcoptenu  parvus  the  lower  mandible,  veiry  deep 
and  strongly  arched,  is  formed  to  receive,  within  the  space 
which  separates  its  walls,  the  whole  of  the  uppar  mandible, 
which  It  entirely  hides,  so  that  the  upper  edges  of  the  lower 
mandible  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  is  pure  raee-oolonr  without  spot 
or  streak  ;  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  all  the  lower 
parts  are  of  this  beautiful  tint,  wbich  is  more  Uvdy  and  pan 
in  the  living  bird  than  in  the  preserved  skin,  for  the  fur- 
tive brilliancy  of  this  tint  becomes  tarnished  and  jraaei-n  into 
whitish  from  exposure  to  the  light  The  great  wing-  coverts 
and  those  of  the  tail  are  slightly  deeper  in  cokmr  than  tbc 
other  parts  of  the  plumage.  The  whole  wing  is  oovcnd 
with  fi^thers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  or  purple,  aurrounded 
bv  a  wide  rosy  border ;  the  tail-feathers  are  black.  Base  o( 
tne  bill,  cere,  and  region  of  the  eye  deep  purpta:  middle  of 
the  lower  mandible  orange-red,  and  the  point  black.  Joiai 
of  the  knee,  toes,  and  their  membranes  of  a  flna  red ;  uw 
tarsus  has  a  livid  tint   Total  length  nearly  threa  RmL 

Koun^  qf  the  year. — White  or  whitish,  maiked  vitk 
small  Crown  streaks  (mtehes)  spread  over  the  head,  ihs 
neck,  the  breast,  and  the  coverts  of  the  winga.  The  first 
red  tints  show  themselves  on  the  wings.  Bill  black.  Ret 
of  a  reddish  livid  tint 

Locality. — Laken  of  AfHea.  Those  received  by  Professor 
M.  Temminck  were  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tht 
young  bird  in  the  museum  at  Paris  was  broagtit  from 
Senegal. 
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Sncns  or  toe  Nbw  CoMrmm. 

Phcmieopterut  Chilenna  (Molina),  PhcBmrofUerui  rubers 
Red  Flamingo  (Wilson).  This  species  in  itt  adult  state 
Boareely  differs  from  the  European  Flamingo:  it  is  perhaps 
not  so  bright.  Cate&by  says.  '  When  they  feed  (which  is 
always  in  shallow  water,  by  bending  their  necks)  they  lay 
upper  part  of  their  bill  next  the  ground,  their  feet 
beinfc  in  continual  motion  up  and  down  in  the  mud,  by 
which  moans  they  raise  a  small  round  sort  of  grain,  ro- 
sembling  millet,  which  they  receive  into  their  bills ;  and 
as  there  ii  a  necessity  for  Iheir  receiving  into  their  mouths 
some  mud.  Nature  has  provided  the  edges  at  their  bills 
with  a  sieve  or  teeth  like  a  fine  oomb,  with  wbich  they  retain 
the  food  and  nieet  the  mud  which  is  taken  in  with  it  This 
account  I  had  from  persons  of  credit ;  but  I  never  saw  them 
Aeding  myself,  and  therofore  cannot  absolutely  reAite  the 
opinion  of  others,  ^ho  say  they  teed  on  &sh,  particularly 
eels,  wbich  seem  to  be  the  slippery  prey  Dr.  Grew  says 
that  the  teeth  are  contrived  to  hold.  The  development  of 
tbe  gizzard  in  this  genus  makes  it  very  probable  that  v^- 
table  substances  form  part  Of  tbe  diet  of  tbe  Ramin^oet ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  large  fish,  or  indeed  water  animals 
of  an^  great  size,  are  ordinarily  devoured  by  these  birds. 
The  bill  is  a  colander,  admirably  contrived  for  separating 
the  nutritious  parts,  whether  animal  or  ratable,  from  the 
mud  and  other  useless  parts. 

Locality. — Warner  parts  of  North  America,  Peru.  Chili,- 
Cktyenne,  ccwt  of  Brwil,  and  tba  W«it  India  Islands, 
particularly  the  Bahamas,  where  they  breed.  Wilstm  speaks . 
of  it,  but  be  gives  Latham's  desoription,  &e.  Tbe  prince 
of  Husignano,  in  bii  '  Specchio  Compamtivo,'  states  that 
it  is  very  rare  and  accidental  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

FLAMINI'NUS,  TTTUS  QUINTIUS.  was  mode  oonsul. 
B.C.  1 98,  before  he  ms  30  years  of  age,  and  had  the  provinee 
of  Macedonia  assigned  to  him,  with  the  charge  of  continuing 
the  war  against  Philip,  which  had  now  lasted  ka  two  years 
without  any  definitive  success  on  tbe  part  of  the  Romans. 
FlamininuB  having  landed  in  Gpirus,  opposite  tbe  island  of 
Corcyra,  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  foot  and  800  horse, 
marched  up  the  country,  where  he  found  PhiUp  posted  in  a 
rugged  pass  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous,  among  tbe  moun- 
tains of  Eastern  Epirus.  After  some  fruitless  negotiations 
with  the  kingof  Macedonia,  the Roms^  under  the  guid- 
ance itf  an  Apirote  shepherd,  attained  by  a  nonntain 
path  tbe  rear  of  Uie  Macedonian  poaitjon,  and  PhiUp 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hurried  retreat  across  the  chain  of 
Pindus  into  Tbessaly.  He  wai  followed  by  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  the  AtoUans  and  the  Athamaoians,  who 
overran  and  ravaged  tbe  country.  Meantime  L.  Quintius 
Flamininus,  tbe  brother  of  the  consul,  sailed  with  a  Beet  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  where,  being  joined  by  tbe 
ships  of  the  Rhodians  au4  of  Attalui  of  Pergamus,  he 
scoured  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  Corinth,  and  other  districts 
which  were  allied  or  subject  to  the  king  of  Maeedonia.  The 
consul  himself  marched  into  Phocis,  where  he  took  Elates, 
and  having  there  &]ted  his  winter-quarters,  he  suoeeeded  in 
detaching  tbe  AelueaDS  from  the  Maoedonian  alliance.  In 
the  fbllowmg  year  Flamininus  beirkg  eonflnned  by  the 
senate  in  his  eomiaand  as  proeonaul,  befim  beginning  hoe* 
t^ities  afteeh  heU  a  conltoHiee  wiUl  Philip  onlhe  eoast  of 
the  Malise  gnK.  and  allowed  him  tn  send  legatee  te  Rome 
to  n^tiate  a  peaee.  Tbe  senate  however  luwing  required 
the  kine  to  evaeuate  all  tbe  towns  of  Greece  which  he  had 
occupiM,  including  Demetriaa  in  Tbessaly,  Qialds  in  Eu- 
bcea,  and  Corinth,  tbe  negotiations  were  broken  off  and 
Flamininus  leanmed  military  operationa.  He  marohed 
from  Phoois  into  Thessaiy,  where  Philip  was  station<^  near 
Lsrissa  with  a  body  of  16,000  phalanx  men,  2000  peltesta, 
and  5000  Thraoian  and  other  auxiliaries.  After  some  pw 
Tious  demonstrations  and  partial  attacks,  the  two  armias 
met  between  Phem  and  Larissa,  in  a  countiy  broken  by 
small  hilb  ealtod  Cynosoephalse,  or  Dogs'  Beaos.  The  Mar- 
oedonians  had  at  Orst  some  advantage,  especially  on  the 
right  wing  vhwa  tbe  king eommandadinpefion, and  when 
he  had  formed  bis  phalanx  on  a  bflJibutFtamininnsDhserT- 
ing  the  left  wing  moving  in  colnBin  wiA  a  namnr  front 
to  their  assigned  pest,  attaoked  it  with  Ins  elephants  and 
threw  them  into  oonfVision  before  tbey  bad  time  to  form. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  body  a  tribune  of  the  victorious  tofion 
being  led  b^ond  the  flank  of  tbe  ri^  wing,  ventnrM  to 
tttaui  It  on  tlis  VMV,  and  he  snoceodsd  in  qnading  dii- 


ordet  into  the  ranks  of  Uie  doae  and  onmbersomo  i^mlaBS. 

Panic  pervaded  the  Macedonians ;  many  threw  down  thA 
arms  and  fled,  and  Philip  himself,  seeing  the  rout  becoming 
general,  left  the  field,  and  rode  off  towards  Tempo.  The 
Macedonians  lost  8000  killed  and  SOOO  prisoners  on  that 
day.  Soon  afterwards  tbe  king  asked  fbr  a  truoe,  which  was 
granted  by  Flamininus,  in  order  tliat  mesaengers  might 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  treat  of  peace.  Tbe  senate  sppmnled 
ten  l^tes,  who,  in  concert  with  Flamininus,  drew  up  the 
oondition^  which  were  that  Philip  should  evacuate  every 
Grecian  town  and  fortress  beyond  the  limits  of  his  paternu 
kingdom,  that  he  should  give  up  all  his  ships  of  var,  reduee 
bis  military  establishoient,  and  pay  1000  talents  for  tbe  ex- 
penses of  toe  Mr.  Flamininus  was  then  continued  in  his 
eonunsttd  frir  another  yeaii  19A  ac.,  to  see  these  conditions 
exeented.  In  that  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Isthmian 
games,  where  multitudes  had  aoeembled  flratti  everj^part  of 
Greeoe^  Flamininus  caused  a  erier  to  proclaim  '  that  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  and  their  commander  Htus 
Quintius,  having  subdued  Philip  and  tbe  Macedonians, 
restored  the  Corinthians,  Phocraans,  Locrians,  Eubueans, 
Thessalians,  Phthiots,  Magnets,  Perrhabi,  and  Acbsans 
to  their  freedom  and  independence,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws.'  Bursts  of  acclamation  followed  this 
proclsmation,  smd  the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  Flamininus,  whose  conduct  throughout 
those  memorable  transactions  was  marked  with  a  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  Uberality  seldom  found  united  in  a  vieto- 
lions  Roman  generaL  He  checked  by  bis  flrmnese  the 
tnrlmlenoe  of  his  Atolian  alties,  who  vooihrated  for  the  entin 
destmotion  of  Philip,  while  he  satisfied  all  just  claims  of 
the  rest;  and  amiough  his  Bfaeedonian  expedition  led  nlti- 
mataly  to  the  entire  sul^jugation  of  both  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  yet  he  was  at  the  time  the  means  of  restoring  peaee 
to  both  oountries,  and  of  protracting  the  independence  of 
the  Qreefc  states  for  half  a  century  bnger.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  196  a-C  Flamininus  was  entrusted  with  the  war 
gainst  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon,  who  had  treacherously 
seised  the  city  of  Argos.  Flamininus  advanced  into  Lsoonia 
and  laid  siege  to  Sparta,  but  he  met  with  a  brave  resistance, 
wd  at  last  agreed  to  grant  peace  to  Nabis  on  condition  that 
he  should  give  up  Argos  and  all  the  other  places  which  he 
had  usurped,  and  restore  tbe  descendants  of  theMessenians 
to  their  lands.  Hu  motives  for  granting  peace  to  Nabis 
were,  be  said,  partly  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  iUustiiouB  of  the  Orsek  cities,  and  partly  beoause  of 
the  greirt  preparations  which  Antioehus,  king  ot  Syria,  was 
then  making  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Liv^  suggests,  as  ano- 
ther probable  reason,  that  Flamininus  wishea  to  terminate 
the  war  himself,  and  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  consul  to  su' 
persede  him  in  bis  eommand  and  reap  tbe  honours  of  the 
riotory.  The  senate  confirmed  the  peace  with  Nabis,  and 
in  the  following  year,  194  s.c.,  Flamininus  having  Httled  the 
affUrs  of  Gheece  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  Having  re 
paired  to  Corintb,  where  deputations  from  all  tbe  Grecian 
cities  had  assembled,  be  took  a  friendly  leave  of  them, 
signifying  to  them  ttttt  ho  was  going  to  withdraw  all  his 
army  and  garrisons,  and  leate  tbeni  to  themselves ;  advisii^ 
them  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  temperate  use  of  that 
liberty  which  tbe  Romans  had  been  tbe  means  of  restoring 
to  them,  ahd  above  all  to  pieesrve  eonomd  in  their  eonn- 
eil^  as  ttvU  flwtioBS  would  certainly  lead  to  the  loss  of 
their  independMwe;  for  thoee  idio  find  themselves  the 
weaker  at  home  are  apt  to  apply  to  strangers  for  support 
He  aooortingly  delivered  tne  citadel  of  Corinth  to  the 
Achnans,  wl&drew  bis  garrisons  from  DemeUias,  Chali^, 
and  the  other  towns  of  Subiea,  and-  having  broken  up  his 
camp  at  Elatea  in  Phocis,  he  sent  the  soldiers  to  emberk  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  whilst  he  repaired  to  Thessaiy  to  settle 
the  internal  affaire  of  that  countrf,  whit^  were  in  a  state  of 
neat  oonfrision.  He  organized  the  various  towns,  choosing 
the  msgistratee  and  senate  ftom  among  the  wealthier  class. 
He  then  repaired  to  Oricnm,  on  the  coast  of  Kpinu,  where 
he  embarked  for  Brundisium.  In  Italy  both  ne  end  his 
soldiers  were  received  with  ^reat  deraonstratioiu  of  j^,  and 
the  senate  decreed  him  a  tnumidi  of  three  days.  On  the 
flmt  lUiy  were  displayed  the  arms  uid  the  statues  of  brass 
and  nuUe  taken  from  tbe  enemy;  «i  the  second  the  alrer 
and  gold,  i^betber  coined  or  in  vases,  diields,  and  vailons  oma- 
ments ;  and  on  the  third  the  golden  crowns,  the  gift  of  the 
liberated  cities.  Before  tbe  ew  of  FlaminiQua  at 
capUves  and  hostage1^  and :  .  „  ^ 
ofPhilipbBDd  ArmmeSiSfaaf  NaSiih  ind  u 
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loved  the  Roman  prisoners  vho  had  been  wid  as  alavea  to 
the  Greeks  Hannibal  during  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
whose  liberation  Plamininns  bad  obtained  from  the  gratitude 
of  Uie  Greek  states.  The  Aehsans  alone  are  said  to  have 
Ubmited  1200,  for  vhom  they  paid  100  talents  as  compen- 
latfon  money  to  their  masters.  Altogether  there  never 
was  perhaps  a  Roman  triumph  so  aatis&otory  as  this  to  all 
parties,  and  so  little  offensiva  to  tha&elings  of  humanity.  In 
the  year  183  b.c.  Flaminiinu  vas  sent  to  Pnuiai,  kmg  of 
ffithynia,  upon  the  ungracious  miaaion  vi  demanding  the 
pmm  of  Hannflnl,  then,  in  his  old  age,  a  reAigee  at  the 
court  of  Pnuias.  Hannibal,  however,  by  taking  poison, 
avoided  being  given,  up.  In  the  year  166  Flamininus  was 
made  augur  in  the  room  of  C  Claudius  deceased  (livy, 
xlv.  44),  after  which  be  is  no  longer  mentioned  in  hi^ory. 

FLAM8TEED,  JOHN.  The  life  of  the  flnt  astxoDo- 
mer  n^l  was  known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  results  of 
his  labours,  until  the  year  1832,  since  which  time  his 
private  affairs  have  been  brought  to  light  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  and  have  excited  great  interest,  not  without 
creating  some  partv  feeling  among  those  who  cultiv^  the 
sciences  connected  with  astronomy.  In  1832  Mr.  Francis 
Baily  discovered  that  a  considerable  collection  of  Flam- 
steed's  lettm  was  in  the  hands  of  a  privat*  indmdnal ; 
which,  on  being  examined,  was  fbunil  to  contain  much 
that  was  not  generally  known.  On  searching  Hm  Obsorvar 
tory  at  Qreenwieh,  Mr.  BaiW  found  a  vast  masa  cf  MS. 
obeennttions,  letters,  and  other  documents,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Flamsteed  and  his  ftiends,  containing  the  curious 
hiatorjrof  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  abstiBct.  The  result  of 
this  discovery  was  a  representation  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  who  recommended  the  republi- 
cation of  the  British  Caialogue,  vrith  extracts  from  the 
-papers  of  Flams  teed.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  having 
decided  to  print  this  at  the  public  expense,  Mr.  Baily 
undertook  the  preparation  of  the  work,  which  appeared  in 
1835,  under  the  title  of  '  An  Account  of  the  Rev.  John 
Flamsteed.  &&,  Sec,  to  which  is  added  his  British  Catalwue 
of  Stan,  oorreotod  and  enlaraed.*  Ftom  this  work,  whitA  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  sdentiflc  biognqphy  of  the 
present  centiuy,  we  have  entirely  drawn  the  materials  of 
this  artids.  Tm  original  aeoouut  is  in  part  dctwn  by  Mr. 
Baily  from  a  manuscript  by  Flamsteed,  headed  *  Self' 
InspectioiH,  by  J.  F.,*  whioh  is  a  very  interestiBg  auto- 

^hn  ^amsteed  was  bom  at  Denby,  near  Derby,  August 
19,  1646.  His  fother  was  in  some  business,  it  has  been  said 
that  of  a  maltster ;  he  lost  his  mother  when  very  young. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  caught  cold  while  l»Uiing, 
which  produced  a  weakness  in  the  joints,  from  which  be 
nevw  recovered.  He  began  his  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical studies  at  a  ver^  eariy  age,  and  showed  talents  for 
constructing  astronomical  instruments.  In  1665  he  visited 
Ireland  fin  the  pnrpoae  t^oonsnltii^  aMr.  Gxaatraka,  who 
profbssed  to  eun  wsozdns  by  the  touoh,  and  of  whose  ex- 
periments in  I<ondon  a  enrious  aeeount  exists.  (Botlk. 
KOBUT.]  No  alfeet  being  prodnoad  on  him  by  this  treat- 
ment, be  returned  to  Den^,  where  his  ftther  lived,  and 
where  he  had  received  his  education.  Here  he  continued  his 
studiesiill  1669,  and  with  great  suooess.  In  or  before  1667 
he  discovered  the  real  causes  of  the  equation  of  time,  and 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  sul^eet,  which  was  afterwards  appended 
by  Dr.  Wallis  to  bis  edition  of  the  works  of  Horrox, 
published  in  1673.  In  1669  he  made  an  astronomical  com- 
munication to  the  Rojral  Sodety  through  Oldenburg;  their 
secretary,  ijoncealingms  name  under  the  anagram 

J.  Mathesin  a  Sob  flindes, 
which,  being  transposed,  gives 

Johannes  Flamsteedius : 
this  ssme  anagram  appears  in  the  titlepage  of  tlu  tables 
appended  to  the  doetrino  of  the  sphore  in  Sir  Jonas  Motwe^ 
system  of  roathematiBs.  in  tiwpreparatiNi<tf  vhicb  Flam- 
steed  had  a  share.  An  answer  urom  Oldenbonr,  addressed 
to  himself  showed  him  that  he  was  discovered,  and  from 
that  time,  or  rather  ftam  the  date  of  a  visit  which  he  very 
shortly  afterwards  paid  to  London,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  man}'  scientific  men,  but  particularly  with  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  who,  in  1674,  proposed  to  establish  Flamsteed  in  a 

Jrivate  obserxatory,  which  he  intended  to  build  at  Chelsea, 
n  the  mean  time  however  the  fact  of  the  very  large  errws 
to  which  astronomical  tables  were  subject  came  to  the 
notice  of  Charles  II.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  made 
by  a  French  gentleman  fur  finding  the  longitude  fGuuN- 


WfCT  OBsmTATomrJ*  and  tiutt  king  detennfned  to  esta- 
blish an  observatory.  Flamsteed  was  appointed  aatroncxocr 
royal,  or,  as  the  warrant  ran,  *  astronomical  observatw,' 
and  carried  on  his  observations  at  the  queen's  house,  in 
Greenwich  Park,  until  the  observatory  was  ready,  which 
was  in  July,  1676.  From  this  time  Mr.  BaSy  dates  the 
commencement  of  modem  astronomy ;  nor  can  such  rhco- 
nology  be  disputed  if  we  consider  tliat  we  now  return  to 
Flamsteed*s  observations  as  the  eatlieat  with  vhidi  H 
is  de^rable  to  compare  those  at  our  day,  and  also  that 
Flamsteed's  catalogue  is  the  first  which  attsiDed  a,  preeisiBn 
comporablB  to  that  of  Ister  times.  Flamsteed  to  in  bet 
I^bo  Brah^  with  a  telescope :  there  was  the  same  capa- 
bUit^  of  adapting  instrumental  means,  the  same  sense  of 
the  madequac;^  of  existiiw  tables,  the  same  long-continued 
perseverance  m  actual  onervation.  But  Tycho  Braht  a 
rich  noble,  found  his  exchequor  in  a  kii^s  purse ;  while 
Fhunsteed,  a  poor  de^yman,  defrayed  .the  expenses  of  his 
instruments  himself,  upon  an  Ql-paid  salary  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Up  to  the  year  1684  he  had  imposed  on  him 
the  task  of  instructing  two  boys  from  Christ's  Hospital, 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  his  post;  and,  besides  this,  be  wu 
obliged  to  have  reoourse  to  private  toadiing,  to  meet  tiie 
duuges  of  canying  on  his  obswvatiinis.  At  Hw  rmj  mm 
time,  that  part  of  the  publie  whidi  cared  about  0»e  rnnMar 
voce  beginning  to  requim  that  hs  should  jnint  hia  oftscr- 
vatious. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  labours  he  vras  so  weQ 
known  that  Dr.  Bernard  invited  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Savilun  professorship  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which 
he  declined  to  do.  He  had  at  this  time  nothing  but  a 
sextant  and  clocks  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore's,  and  some  instra- 
ments  of  his  own.  He  borrowed  some  from  the  Royal 
Society,  and  after  repeatedly  urging  the  government  to 
provide  him  with  an  instrument  fixM  in  the  meridian,  be 
caused  a  mural  arc  to  be  constructed  at  hia  own  nEpeme, 
which  was  erected  in  the  year  1683,  but  proved  a  ftilnre. 

In  (he  mean  time  he  bad  taken  ordws,  in  167ft,  havii^ 
in  the  previous  year  obtained  the  dwree  of  Master  of  Art» 
from  Ounbridge.  It  is  not  oenain^  known  that  be  hU 
been  a  ttudent  in  that  university,  though  it  is  eertain  thai 
he  was  for  some  months  at  Cambridge  in  1674.  Pahsfs 
he  obtained  his  d^^ee  by  the  eeUbaXj  of  bis  naiiie,«i 
oondition  of  a  short  residence. 

In  1684  his  ftther  died,  and  he  was  wwented  to  a  suH 
Uvinjf  by  the  Lord-Keeper  North.  Both  cireumstanees  ii- 
<MeasinghiB  means,  he  resolved  to  be  atthe  expense  of  a  nev 
mural  arc,  upon  an  assurance  from  the  government  (wtoA 
was  never  fUlfilledl)  that  the  outlay  should  be  repeid.  Thu 
instrument  was  first  used  in  September,  1689,  and  Ihim  tfau 
moment  *  everything  which  Flamsteed  did,  every  obser- 
vation which  1^  nia^,  assumed  a  tangible  and  pennaant 
focm,  and  was  available  to  some  usefvu  purpoee.'  When 
he  dssd,  the  ^vemraent  of  the  day  attempted  to  deim  ihm 
instiumente  as  public  motwrty. 

The  public  career  «  Flansteed,  from  this  time  to  At 
Hid  of  nis  lifiB^  is  deaeribed  when  we  sa^  that  be  eoUedcd 
that  enormous  mass  of  observations  whidi  ftumiabed  the 
flnt  trustworthy  catalogue  of  the  flxed  stars ;  that  he  mak 
those  lunar  observations  m  which  Newton  depended  for  tiv 
illustration  and  verification  of  his  lunar  theosy;  and  thai 
he  originated  and  practised  methods  of  observing  which 
may  be  said  to  fosm  the  basis  of  those  employed  at  tbs 
present  time.  Were  it  not  for  the  celebrated  quainl 
between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Newton  and  Hauey  oa 
the  other,  there  would  luudly  be  a  lifo  of  so  mu^  utility 
as  that  of  Flamsteed,  which  would  afford  so  little  materob 
for  a  popular  account  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  tl» 
foUovnng  is  an  ex  parte  statement ;  but  on  the  otber  haai. 
it  is  not  one  fimnalgr  drawn  up  fiv  tbe  pablic,  but  partly 
eoatained  in  the  mannscmt  autobio^aphy  vrtoeb  never 
was  published  by  Flamsteed,  and  patily  derived  fion  Uc 
correspondence  with  his  friends.  Many  oonflrmtory  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  footo  appear  in  the 
letters  of  Newton  himsdf;  and  even  thoee  wbo  haw 
(since  the  nublication  of  Mr.  Belly's  work)  defended  the 
character  of  Newton,  have  not  attempted  to  invalidate  tke 
account,  but  have  mostlv  confined  themselves  to  an  attemfS 
to  show  that  Flamsteed  did  not  appreciate  the  pursuils 
Newton.  The  foltowing  is  a  sketdi  of  the  transaetioa 
Newten  had  been  on  terms  of  omlial  intimai^  with  Flssr- 
steed,  but  a  coolness,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  diseovenUa 
had  b^n  to  exist  in  the  Tear.  1696.,  Iii,a ktiK lo Ik^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOVTc  . 
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allis,  infencbd  tai  pnblication.  Fliunsteed  mentuned  fail 
hniiK  gappUed  Newtoa  with  oburratioiu  of  the  moon: 
this  the  lattar  took  mtj  ill,  saying,  in  a.  letter  to  Ftamateed, 
*  I  do  not  love  to  be  printed  oneTeijr  oocaiion,  madk  lew  to 
be  dunned  and  teased  hy  ftmignert  about  mathematical 
things ;  or  to  be  thouebt  hj  our  ovn  peopte  to  be  friJUng 
amy  my  time  about  them  when  I  ibould  be  about  the 
king's  businesa.'  Before  this  time  he  had  fiimiahed 
Newton  with  all  the  lunar  obsetTations  which  he  had  made. 

When  Flamsteed  had  completed  his  catalogue  (having 
already  expended  m<ne  than  his  salary),  he  began 

to  think  of  piinting  his  leaulta.  But  Ainoe  George  of 
Buunari^  having  heaid  ti  the  extent  of  Flamstecd's 
laboun*  oAred,  in  170^  to  bear  the  •VPMu*  of  printmg. 
A  eommttteflh  eonaistiw  of  Newton,  Sir  Ghrktoflier  Ween, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Dr.  C^egwy,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  was  ap* 

Stinted  to  examioe  Flamsteed's  £?P"'^  reported  m 
vour  of  printing  all  of  them.  The  superintendenoe  of 
the  printini^  the  dioice  of  workmen,  &o.  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  and  not  in  those  of  Flamsteed.  Thelattn 
^ves  the  detail  oT  various  vexations  to  whioh  he  was  sub- 
leeted,  and  which  ended  (fi>r  the  time)  in  a  demand  that 
Flanutfeed  should  give  up  a  manuscript  copy  at  the  cata- 
logue of  stars,  whioh  was  the  result  of  the  ouervations,  and 
was  intended  to  be  published  at  the  end.  This  was  don^ 
with  remonstnuMM,  by  Flamsteed;  but  the  catalogue  (as 
much  of  it  as  was  ready)  was  sealed  in> ;  and  Flamsteed 
dedans  that  he  nnderstood  it  was  to  be  kept  sealed  up 
untQ  the  whde  of  the  rest  was  finished.  It  wasthree  years 
befim  the  first  vdnme  was  printed:  and  during  this  time 
many  small  eimuiutanoes  occurred  which,  if  Flamsteed's 
colouring  nS  the  more  important  focts  be  correct,  show  a 
most  determined  intention  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
give  annmncew  Prince  Oeoive  died  in  1708,  befbre  the 
second  Toiume  was  bMun ;  and  the  office  of  the  committee 
was  gone ;  but  they  stiU  letaiped  the  papers  in  their  keepine. 
Flamsteed,  thinking  nothing  fbrther  about  immediate  pub- 
lication, applied  hunself  again  to  bis  observations.  In 
March,  1710-11,  he  was  surprised  by  being  told  that  the 
seal  of  his  catalogue  had  been  broken,  and  that  it  was 
going  through  the  paw-  Flamsteed  immediately  obtained 
an  inteniaw  with  Dr.  Arbuthnott,  who  assured  him  that 
nme  of  it  was  printed.  This  was  not  the  fiut ;  for  in  a 
fow  daya  Flamstead  himself  received  sevmLprinted  sheets, 
and  learned  that  Halley  lud  publicly  exhibited  others  in  a 
cofbe-honse,  and  boasted  of  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  cor- 
recting their  errors.  The  result  was,  that  in  1712  appeared 
the  bock  known  by  the  name  of  HaUey,  and  entitled  'Hie- 
tori«  Coelestis  libri  duo,*  &c  Flanutead,  eicendinyly  ini- 
tated  by  the  eonduet  of  Newton  and  Halley,  and  bemg  not 
naturaUr  a  gentle  temper,  now  kept  no  terms  whatsoever 
with  eitlm.  Newton  had  reoommended  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  visitors  for  the  Obaervateiy  (made  up  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  Royal  Sociehr),  and  Flamsteed  was  8umm<med 
to  the  Royal  Society,  (October  86,  1711,  tv  know  if  his 
ittstruinents  (his  own  property)  were  in  order,  &o.  Here 
a  warm  qnarnl  aroee.  Flamsteed  declared  to  Newton  that 
he  had  been  nibbed  of  his  Ifibours,  and  Newton  called 
flamatead  various  names,  of  which  pwpy  was  the  least 
Newton  nmiaded  Flamsteed  that  he  baa  noeived  100^  a 
year  tu  thu^-aix  years,  and  Flamsteed  asked  Newton 
what  he  bad  done  for  600/.  a  year  wfaioh  he  bad  received 
ainee  he  eettte  to  London.  Flamsteed  charged  Newton 
with  biving  taAen  the  seal  of  bis  catalogue,  and  Newton 
reidied  that  he  had  the  queen's  <»der.  After  diis  interview, 
Ftemsteed  resolved  to  print  all  his  obsorations,  &e.  at  his 
own  expense,  and  appUed  to  Newton  for  the  manuscript  of 
175  sheata  of  observations  which  were  in  his  hands.  The 
J^Mid  was  refused,  and  Flamsteed  commenced  l^al  pro- 
ceedings tat  their  reeovery.  Tha  result  of  the  suit  is  not 
known ;  but  Flamsteed  states  that  Newton  at  last  deliverad 
all  the  eonte^ed  manusoript  to  Halley.  The  additional 
axpense  eansed  to  Flamsteed  by  this  act  of  Newtm  was 
abootaoO^ 

Queen  Anna  died  in  1714,  and  the  earl  of  Haliftz.  New- 
ton's greet  aapporter  at  eonr^  in  1719.  Flamsteed  was 
new  stronger  with  the  gmmnment  Uian  his  opponents; 
and  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  at  his  request,  sunendered 
all  that  mnainad  of  Hallev's  edition  (about  300  copies  out 
of  400)  to  his  mercy.  These  he  immediately  committed 
(in  nut)  to  the  flames— a  sacriftosb  as  he  c^  it,  to  hea- 
veafy  truth— reserving  only  about  nine^<<even  sfaeM  of 
eaebt  whi^  lad  been  priced  as  he  wished,  and  whieh 
P  C  No  vn. 


afterwards  formed  part  of  his  first  Tolnme.  firoiatUi'  

to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  rad  of  Deeembsr, 
1719,  he  was  occupied  in  ]»nnting  his  'Historia  (kslestis, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  Kve  to  finish.  It  was  completed 
by  his  widow,  with  the  aid  of  Hr.  Crosthwait.  his  assistant; 
and  his  fiiend  the  eelebiated  Abraham  Sharp,  and  was 
published  in  1725.  The  majn,  known  by  the  name  of 
Flamsteed's  Atlas,  were  supenntended  1^  the  same  persons. 
The  *  Historia  Ccelestis  Britanniea'  contains  a  complete 
account  of  the  instruments  and  methods  employed,  together 
with  a  laree  mass  of  sidereal,  lunar,  and  planetary  obserra- 
tions.  and  the  result  of  the  former,  namely,  the  British 
Catalogue.  Thia  work  seems  to  us  to  ooeupy  the  same 
vlaee  in  pnotirat  astrmomy  whieh  ttw  Frind^  of  Newton 
holds  in  the  theoretical  part. 

The  very  singular  sto^  oiF  which  we  heve  given  n  out' 
line  did  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  appeariri&nt  comment 
from  the  admirers  of  Newton's  moral  character.  Hr.  Kti^, 
in  a  supplement  to  his  account  of  Flamsteed,  has  condensed 
all  the  various  replies  (if  so  they  are  to  be  called)  into  four,  to 
each  of  whioh  be  has  given  a  rejoinder.  To  ua  it  seems  that 
the  first  three  of  the  articles  are  utterly  irrelevant,  unless 
it  be  demanded  as  a  postulate,  that  any  one  had  a  right  to 
treat  Flamsteed  in  any  way  which  could  be  proved  to  be 
for  the  ^ood  of  science. 

1.  It  IS  said  that  Flamsteed  did  not  appreciate  Newton's 
lunar  theory.  2.  That  be  showed  unwiUingnesB  to  Aimish 
Newton  wiu  the  requisite  lunar  obsnvations.  3.  l^t  he 
ndsed  fttrokms  and  vexatious  olgeetions  to  the  printing. 
4.  That  the  committee  had  a  i^ht  to  break  tiie  aeal  of  the 
packet: 

To  which  it  may  be  answemd.  I.  That  very  ftw  of  thtf 
day  appreciated  Newton's  lunar  theory,  and  that  the  same 
thewy,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Prindpia' 
(fbr  the  second  was  not  nublished  till  after  the  quarrel), 
contained  several  points  wnich  were  contradicted  by  obser* 
vation,  or.  as  Flamsteed  says,  *  rqected  by  the  heavens.' 
2.  That  it  can  be  proved,  from  Flamsteed's  lists  of  observa- 
tions and  from  the  correspondence  of  both  parties,  that  the 
latter  flirnished  Newton  with  every  lunar  observation  which 
he  had  made ;  and  that  were  it  not  so,  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  supply  lunar  observations  to  a^  one.  3.  Tlut 
Flamsteed,  besides  depositing  the  imperfect  catidwue  and 
the  179  sheets  of  observatioBS,  appears,  from  the  whole  co^ 
respondence  and  from  lus  subsequent  exertions  whoi  he 
be^  to  ^rint  fbr  himself,  to  have  been  earnestly  derirans 
of  expedition. 

With  regard  to  the  breaking  the  seal,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  contents  were  public  property.  This  excuse  did 
not  occur  to  the  mind  of  Newton  himself  who,  according  to 
Flamsteed,  only  pleaded  the  queen's  order.  But  the  mere 
foot  of  the  catalctfue  having  been  sealed  proves  that  there  was 
some  understood  reason  for  its  not.  being  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  committee.  It,  as  we  have 
heard  suggested,  the  deposit  was  a  pledge  on  the  part  ci 
Flamsteed  that  the  manuscript  should  be  printed,  and  if 
be  refused  to  fhlfll  this  pledge,  undoubtedly  the  committee 
were  justified  in  breaking  the  seaL  But  supposing  it  to  be 
so,  we  mwf  contend  that  the  committee  in  snen  a  case  ought 
not,  as  men  of  honour,  to  have  toadied  the  seal,  until  they 
bad  first  ascertained.  Iff  the  flillest  notice  given  to  Flam- 
steed, that  he  was  imwilUi^;  to  ftilfil  the  prerious  stipula- 
tion. It  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  that  the  ease  ii  rather 
strong  aninst  Newton  and  Halley.  and  that  their  cause 
has  been  nurt,  since  the  publieation  of  the  preceding  detaili^ 
by  the  attempt  to  defend  where  palliation  was  hardly  tenable. 
It  is  by  no  means  true  that  higli  intellect  and  high  moral 
sense  must  exist  together ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Baily  surmises, 
fifty  years  ago  the  emtors  of  the  '  General  Dictionary*  could 
not  state  what  they  knew  of  the  ({uarrel  ttom  the  fear  that 
an  exposure  of  Newton  would  injure  their  work,  we  see,  in 
the  recent  puelication,  a  giatifyin^  proof  (tf  a  better  spirit 

Among  the  matters  contained  m  Mr.  Baily 's  prdhee  is 
a  complete  relation  itf  a  story  derived  from  a  lauvindal, 
history,  tlwt  Flamsteed,  what  very  young,  was  convietad  of 
lii^way  robbery,  and  that  a  pardoi  was  found  amoiw  Ub 
papers.  On  searohing  the  reoords,  no  sneh  nardon  is  found 
entored,  and  various  othw  droomstanoas  make  it  phj^mllr 
impossible  thst  FUunsteed  could  have  bem  thni  eng^aa 
at  the  time  stated. 

FLANDBRS,  EAST,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bal- 

S'um,  bounded  on  the  north  by>the  province  of  Zealand,^ 
e  east  by  South  Brabant  ua  Antwerp,  on  the  soi^  ty 
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HaiDMilt.  ant  oBdwmttbjrWaitFlandm  It  

tkm  M*  43*  to  •!*  SS'  N.  from  1"  8fr  to  40  aC 

B.  long. 

But  Fltadan  ii  politicoUy  dhrlM  into  ax  dtpwt- 

Alost^        eontalniiig  9  iimu  and  74  oommimM. 
Oudentrdfl^        »       9      m      95  m 
Eacloo,  H       i       „       If  u 

Ghent,  „       S       „       70  » 

St  Nicholotb       n       S       „  28 
TttnUMule,  ^        1       „       i9     '  „ 

1 1  towns  ttUd  373  comtttunes. 

Hie  principal  tovns  are  Ghent,  the  capital,  Alost,  Oude- 
narde,  Deynze,  Eecloo,  Grammont,  Lokeren,  St.  Nicholas 
Ntaove,  Renaix,  ahd  Tennonde,  or  iJendermond.  [Ghkwt  ; 
Alost;  OuDSNAtiDs;  Eecloo;  GautMoNr;  LoKSRXiri 
8t.  NicMOLAi;  RsiTAiic;  Tebhokde-I 

t)eynse.  about  9  miles  aouth-veat  man  Ghent,  and  11 
Infles  norUi-iMitii-west  from  Oudenarde,  near  to  the  western 
Kvder  of  the  province,  is  a  very  antient  town :  it  ftas  sacked 
%  the  Normans  in  880,  and  was  hought  by  Count  Robert 
ofFland»8  in  1316.  It  contained  in  1830  a  population  of 
3644,  living  in  546  houses.  I'tietown  contains  two  churches, 
ibur  schools,  a  town-haUt  and  a  prison.  It  is  a  place  of 
much  trade,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  Geneva 
which  is  made  in  13  distilleries:  a  great  part  of  the  Inhft' 
bitants  are  employed  in  linen-weaving. 

Ninove  is  situated  20  miles  south-east  from  Ghent,  atid 
13^  miles  west  ftom  Brussels,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Den- 
der.  It  is  a  weU-built  town,  containing  816  houses  and 
4409  inhabitants.  There  are  two  churches  and  a  chapel,  a 
town-hall,  an  hospital,  and  ten  schoolB.  The  principal 
tniet  earned  on  are  in  grain,  flax,  linen,  and  oil ;  there 
are  fiwt  sld^r•&Mrie^  seven  flax-mills,  some  potteries,  to- 
baoGO-manufactories,  uid  oil-milla.  The  town  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  ^  GoUtt,wbo  built  the  castle  in  41 1 :  it  was  endosed 
with  walls  in  1194. 

The  principal  rivers  that  traverse  this  province  are  the 
Schelde,  the  Lys,  and  the  Dender.  It  is  further  watered 
by  aevwal  smaller  streavs  and  brooks,  all  of  which  are  tri- 
butaries to  the^chelde  and  the  trade  of  the  province  is 
fttcilitated  by  many  cansis,  the  most  imp(»rtant  of  which  are 
ttose  from  Bruges  to  Client,  from  Ghent  to  the  Neuzen 
canal,  and  the  Moerwart  canal»  which  brancftiesoff  from  the 
last-mentioned  canal  Ave  miles  north  from  Ghent,  and  joins 
the  river  Durme  at  Splettersputte. 

Sast  Flanders  is  low  and  level.  In  many  parts  of  the 
province  tiiere  are  beds  of  peat,  which  ore  worked,  and  sup- 
ply cheap  fuel  to  the  inhabitants,  besides  which  the  aohes 
an  used  as  a  dressins  for  the  soU  Animal  and  v^tablo 
remains,  in  a  state  (u  high  preservation,  are  often  found  in 
these  peat  beds. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  earth  are  wheat,  nre.  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  madder,  and  tobaooo. 
Thn*  is  but  little  wood  of  large  growth  in  the  province ; 
plantations  for  fire-wood  and  hop-poles  we  of  freauent 
oecurrenoe.  Oaks  are  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  bark, 
and  are  cut  down  before  they  attain  anv  considerable  size. 

The  draught-horses  bred  m  the  ueignbouchood  of  Ghent 
and  Aloet  are  la^e,  well-fimned,  and  powerful  animals. 
Many  of  these  horses  are  used  in  London  for  drawing  the 
drays  of  brewers.  Oxen  are  seldom  used  in  Flanders  for 
purposes  qf  labour.  The  province  contains  28,000  horses, 
180,000  faoraed  cattle,  and  35,000  ibeapb  estimated  in  round 
numbers. 

The  pcgmlation  of  Eaat  FlandeiB  at  the  bmnmng  of  1 833 
Mnountedto  74Si79S»  of  whom  IM^IS  inhabited  the  towns, 
ud  5(1.910  the  nni  diitriod.  The  births  and  deaths 
in  1S89  vem— 

BMmh^IUm     .   '   .   ,  IS,f6l 
FeadM  .   .   «   .  ll<iro 

——84,471 
Dnlhe-^lialaa    .   «   .  .  0,Mft 
FeiBd«.  •   .   •  ■,48i 

■■■■  i»,7ai 

Ttriooi  mamftetoiM  aft  «arriel  on  in  the  prarinee. 
CJdeiae  hempen  ciotfat  are  made  Inr  the  vonun  and  young 
penons  in  the  eountrr  districts.  Lace,  to  which  the  name 
of  Valenciennes  has  been  ap|iUed,  is  made  principaHy  at 
Olient,  Aloet,  and  St  Nidulii.  Toiler  or  bobnin-net  lace, 
has  befn  introdoeed  of  late  yeem.  Silk-weaving  is  pnrsn^ 


•t  Ghent  end  8l  Niehohu.  Cerd^  hriaka,  bit^  aaapi, 
and  woollen-cloths  are  made  in  varkNia  parts  of  the  pr»- 
vineu^  which  also  contains  numawu  potteiiea,  s«gar-t»- 
flnwiea,  distilleries^  and  brewertea.  In  18S4  theie  vne 
flfty-aeven  ateam-engines  employed  in  cotton  ■iHiuiiiiK^wiUi^ 
prineii)all;f  at  Ghent. 

The  eivil  lovemroent  of  the  javrinae  isadminlstaredbf  « 
govemw,  who  resides  at  GbenL  Courts  of  aaiiN  are  held 
at  Ghent,  Oudenunle,  and  Termimde.  A  eodrt  ef  apinal. 
which  hei  jnriidietuMi  lihewiie  over  the  ttUeinii^  fivnnoB 
of  West  FlandeiB,  is  establishedat  Ghent,  lliat  eitjr  iealsi 
theseatofabtshep.  The  mnabv  «f  scdnols  in  whieh  dailf 
instraetion  is  given  ia  788,  of  wfafali  I5B  are  in  the  tnwn% 
and  «04  in  tiie  ooontty  diitrleta.  The  nynhor  of  aebolars 
frequenUi^  Uieaa  schools  in  Fdmtery,  1883.  waa  S8,750 
boys  and  88,427  girls,  together  08,177.  There  ia  also  at 
Ghent  a  normal  lehool,  supported  hf  the  goverBrnmiL 
Besides  the  daily  achuols  there  are  many  in  which  itutrue- 
tionis  given  en  Sunday;  one  ef  these,  eatablisbed  in  1810, 
reoetvee  1400  hoya  and  1000  girls,  at  the  aanual  ooet 
840/.,  raised  bf  voluntarr  eontributiona. 

PLANDBRB,  WBST,  a  province  of  Belgium,  bonnded 
on  the  north  and  pivth-eBat  by  the  North  Sea ;  en  tbs 
east  by  Xealand  and  Bast  Flandas )  on  the  aonth-east  by 
Hainault ;  on  the  south,  south-west,  and  west,  hf  Ftance. 
It  lies  between  50*  4l'  and  51*  23' N.  let,  and  becween 
8"  SS'  and  3*  80'  B.  bttw. 

This  ptoTtoee  ia  diirtud  into  e%ht  depertMMBta^  via. 

Bruges,      oootaining  1  town  and  87  eommiiaee, 

Ypres,  „  4  »  37  „ 

Courtray.  „  2  .,  44  „ 

Thiell,  „  1  „  17 

Roulers.  »  3  „  18  » 

Fumes,  ^  2  ».  25  „ 

Ostend.  »  1  *.  S6  » 

Dixraud^  >  1  ,.  95  m 

15  towns  and  289  comiBuneB. 

The  prindpel  tewne  are  Bruges,  Dixnmde,  Courtray, 
Ypr^  laMheu,  Menin,  Mieoport,  Ostend,  ^pariaglia 
Roalersi  Tbirti,  Thouont  Fumes,  Warhetwi,  and  Wervick. 
[Bnvon;  ComnUT;  Yiua;  leBOBsw;  Mnmir;  Oev- 
■nd;  PoptKuran;  Rovlbu;  Tbuir;  Tboonowr; 
FuKNaa.] 

Dixmude,  a  town  eontaiiunR  8189  inhafaitnnts,  is  stto- 
ated  1 6  miles  sonth-weat  fron  arngne.  on  the  ri^  bonk  of 
the  Ysere.  This  pipee  was  ne  more  theft  a  hamlet  untd 
958,  when  Baldwin  III.  caused  it  to  be  walled  m.  It  was 
.Ibrtifled  in  1 270,  and  early  in  the  fifteenth  eeotary  it  enjoyed 
BO  many  privileges,  that  greet  oumbwrs  of  inhabitnatt  wen 
attracted  to  it,  and  it  became  neosssary  to  enlarge  the  town. 
This  pUee  was  neeriy  destroyed  kr  Are  in  138S,  end  a 
idmilar  ealamity  beJtol  it  in  1513,  when  tbe  town-hall  and 
more  than  '300  houses  were  burnt  Dixmude  eeniains  a 
fine  parish  ehoreh,  a  chapel,  a  hospital,  and  two  eruhsn 
houses.  TheprincipeltndetwiuiMinanrienltiinlprndncB 
the  butter  bold  than  is  highly  eateomed. 

Nienpcrt)  n  fcrttted  fort,  bat  litde  fteqonafd  aisMt  by 
fishermen.  Is  situted  aboat  A|  nflaa  nortit-weat  mm 
Fumes,  and  19  miles  south-west  from  Brugea.  with  betk 
whieb  pleeea  it  eonmunieates  by  meensof  ean^  Nien- 
.port  was  fbrraerly  a  hamle^  dswmdont  on  the  ten  ef 
Lombarsyd^  which  waa  destroyed  by  a  etam  in  1118.  In 
the  next  century  tbe  harbour  waa  eonstiweted.  aad  hr  little 
and  tittle  the  place  took  the  9am  of  a  town,  whan  A 
reodved  tbe  name  of  Novnfe  Pwtua,  or  Nimpert  It  was 
surrounded  by  indls  and  a  ditch  in  the  fbnrteenth  eesrtiBT, 
and  waa  reduced  to  ndns  by  the  Bnglidi  in  1388,  bvt 
rebuilt  and  fortified  two  years  aiter  by  PhiUp  the  Beld.  It 
was  besieged  in  1488  by  the  Ftueh,  and  was  im  ueeeftilly 
defimded,  although  three  tim«  taiatdted  b^  tfae'beesegen. 
The  battle  of  Nienport,  in  which  the  Archdnhn  Alhnrt  was 
defbated  by  Prince  Manripe  of  Nassau,  was  flmght  In  IMO 
neat  to  this  tvwni  It  im  tehen  by  the  Frmh  174a. 
179a,  and  1794.  The  pepnh^  at  &e  begtanhig  9t  18M 
omMd  of  8088  vmlnL  ar«kott  MM  w«a  ttnli^  wM 


penn^  of  win   

157S  ftmalee.  Ine  tewn  it  fliat  time  eentmnnd  W 
hmuws  t  there  is  a  handenue  ehundi,  a  ehapei  •  Cnvn-beU 
two  hospitals,  an  etphan  asylum,  and  an  afaewnl  Tht 
fisheries,  and  especially  the  berrtnc  Mmf,  h  the 
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HMitii-wutb^MtftMiYinn.  Thk^knbeloiVed  finwirlT 
to  a  fiMnfly  of  the  wno  nanw  with  itwl^  wd  it  wu  forUfiea 
in  1137.  At  the  bMiiining  of  1S30  it  oontuned  1153 
tumrn  and  9614  inhi&timta,  of  whom  97M  wore  mlu, 
and  S858  fiiBulea. 

Werrick  is  situated  on  tho  left  hank  of  the  Lys,  by 
vhich  it  is  seporatad  from  France :  it  is  seven  miles  south- 
east frtm  Ypres.  The  population  in  1630  WM  6461 ;  vii. 
2595  males,  and  3866  iemales.  The  number  of  houses 
was  then  939. 

The  principal  rivers  <tf  the  provinoe  are  tho  1^  the 
Sohelde,  and  the  Yswe.  The  Lys  has  its  lounw  in  the 
department  of  the  Vi»  de  Calais,  in  Frauee.  It  onteis 
West  Flanders  near  Wamoton,  passes  In  a  north-east 
direotion  across  the  soutbam  ^it  of  the  proTinoe.  and 
enters  East  Ilandfln  n«ur  Depue.  The  Sohelde  forms 
the  south  eeitem  boundary  of  the  proTinee^  separating  it 
from  Hainaolt.  Hie  Ysere  rises  in  the  department  Da 
Nord,  in  fkanee }  «nt»ing  the  prorinea  <tf  West  nwden 
near  to  Ronsbn^ge,  it  flows  north-east  to  Dixmude^  and 
thence  north-west  to  Nieupert,  where  it  joins  the  sea. 
There  are  several  other  inconsiderable  streams  in  the 
province,  and  the  communiiBtiims  between  diffwent  places 
are  facilitated  by  means  of  navigable  canals :  the  moat  im- 
porlant  of  these  are  the  canala  between  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
Bruges  and  Oatend,  Dunkirk.  Furnes,  and  Nieupert.  The 
coaEL\»f  the  province  is  eonstantly  threatened  with  encroach- 
menu  flrom  the  sm,  to  prevent  which  nnoeasii^  vigihtnoe 
and  activity  are  required. 

The  soil  of  West  Flanders  is  in  general  sandy*  particu* 
larly  towards  the  sea.  Brick  earth,  pipe-olay,  and  peat 
moos,  arc  also  ibund  in  diflbrent  plaoes.  The  sand  is  ii) 
some  patta  covered  intfa  a  atratnm  of  vwetable  mould,  but 
in  most  other  parts  the  soil  is  very  light  and  poor.  The 
whole  proviBoe  is  atdain,  widi  ioareely  a  liaing  ground  te 
break  the  view.  Wheat,  oata,  flax,  fapOk  trefoiH  tunups, 
carrots,  potatoes,  and  tobacoa^  are  all  enltivated.  The 
quality  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  ari^bourhood  of 
Werviok  is  much  esteemed. 

There  are  ctttsiderable  woods  m  the  department  of  Bruf^ 
Ypres,  and  Courtray,  the  greatest  put  of  which  woods 
belong  to  the  state.  The  pnnoipal  trees  are  the  birch,  oal^, 
ash.  hornbeam,  elm,  beech,  popW,  pine,  pUnet  hnu,  larch, 
chestnut,  and  elder  Willowa  are  fraqiient^  seen,  but 
always  as  pollards. 

The  horses  of  the  province  are  large  and  hearyi  fit  only 
for  draught;  thweareeboat  34,000  In  the  province.  Of 
homed  oattk  there  are  130,000.  which  exeeed  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitaBts.  llanr  eaan  are  acoordingly  ftttened  and 
soldi  and  a  eonaidarabW  qaantity  of  butt«  is  lude  fiv 
exportation.  There  am  about  40,000  sha^ 

The  population  of  West  Flandera  in  1836  waa  619»S04. 
The  numbers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  as  fbllows:— 

Birtha— Males— In  towns  .    .  S,OOS 
„         „     In  country    .  8,241 

11.344 


Females— In  towns  .  8,863 
H       In  eounby  7,663 


Marriages  .  ^  .  ,  .  , 
PartW^MalM  Intawna. 


-IstMhii  . 
laaaimtiy 


10,525 

9 1,760 
4.354 


M46 

6,739 


8.186 


ail71 

16.356 

A  great  proportien  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinoe  are 
employed  In  spinaii^  flax,  and  weamng  and  bleaehinR 
linen.  The  manvfaature  is  altiMetbar  a  domestio  one,  ana 
is  oarriad  on  in  the  fum-honsss  during  winter,  and  at  other 
tinaea  when  the  operations  of  the  fl^  are  neoesBaiily  in- 
terraplfld.  Itamadt  and  tabla-linen  m  made  hi  the  towns 
of  Coortmy  and  Bnigea.  Mnoh  lace  is  made  at  Bruges, 
Ypras.  Courtray,  and  Mania,  the  thread  fiur  whioh  ia  spun 
at  Coartny.  Hoi«  than  a  sixth  part  id  the  popnlation  of 
Bnigca  are  aaid  to  be  ang^;ed  in  this  maauAotun^  and 
IhmewaflMMfaaobintlw  town  in  riudillw  art  of  1«b»- 


ia  legnlar^  tat^ht   Th»re  are    (hf  province  7| 


estaU&hments  ftr  dyeii^;  the  latest  are  at  Courtray, 
Bruges,  Poperin^ie,  and  Roulers.  Woollen  cloths,  mostly 
of  homely  quality,  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes, 
are  made  at  Bruges  Ypres,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
proTinoe :  the  wod  employed  is  all  of  domestic  growth- 
The  principal  articles  imported  are  groceries,  dyeing  drags, 
metals,  timber,  wine^  and  salt ;  the  exports  consist  cbietly 
of  lineiM,  laoe,  linseed-oi],  rape-oil.  genera,  homed  cattle, 
anct  grain. 

Agrieultwe,'  Flanders  was  remarkable  for  the  cultivation 
of  (ts  soil  long  before  onv  other  country  north  of  the  Alps 
or  Fyreufes.  This  was  the  natural  oonseouence  of  its  com- 
mercial prosperity:  and  aUhough  very  little  change  has 
taken  place,  and  very  few  unprovementa  have  been  intro- 
duced fox  more  than  a  century,  it  still  ranks  foremost 
amoi^t  agricuUural  countriea. 

It  is  not  the  riohness  of  the  soil  which  is  the  eauseof  the 
abundant  harvests  which  the  Flemish  peasvtts  reap,  but 
their  inde&tigable  industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  land 
in  Flanders  ia.  naturally  poor ;  and  in  extensive  dtstriot^ 
whioh  now  have  the  appearanoe  of  the  greatest  richness  at 
harvest  time,  the  original  soil  was  once  little  better  than 
the  blowing  sands  which  are  met  with  in  the  neigbbourn 
hood  of  the  sea.  Neither  is  it  a  genial  cUmate  which  brings 
forward  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  abundance;  for  the 
climate  ia  inferior  to  that  of  France  or  the  southern  parts  of 
Germany;  and  if  there  are  net  so  many  or  so  sudden 
changes  of  weather  as  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  win- 
ten  are  longer  and  mere  severe.  The  average  temperature 
in  summer  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  counties 
which  lie  in  the  same  parallels  in  Jlnglond,  and  the  time  of 
harvest  somevhat-ear.ier;  but  this  does  not  make  a  differ- 
enee  of  more  than  a  v?eek  in  the  maturity  of  every  kind  of 
grain.  The  winters  are  more  severe,  in  m-dinory  years,  and 
the  snow  lies  longer  on  the  ground- 

The  soil  may  k  divided  mto  t^o  classes.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  alluvial  clay-loams  near  the  ooa&t ;  the  second, 
of  various  saud^  and  light  loams  which  are  found  In  the  in- 
terior. The  most  fertile  is  that  of  the  low  lands  which  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embankments :  it  ia  chieiiy 
composed  of  a  muddy  deposit  mixed  with  fhigmenta  of  n\t^ 
rine  shells  and  Que  sea-sand.  These  lands  arv  called  po^- 
der^  and  their  great  natural  fertility  causes  them  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  less  aft  and  industry  Uun  those  lands  wtiicli 
are  much  infeciur  . 

The  cultivation  in  the  polders  has  nothing  remarka^  to 
entitle  it  to  much  notice.  Barl^  aeems  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  soil,  and  very  heavy  onma  of  this  grain  are  obtained; 
eapeoially  in  thoia  polders  vnieht  having  been  more  Utely 
embanked,  are  not  mnch  eihanited.  Eight  and  even  ten 
quarteis  per  acre  have  been  obtained  with  little  or  M 
manure ;  and  the  second  crop  of  barley  sown  in  suceession 
has  often  been  the  beet.  Oats  are  also  very  productive  and 
of  good  quali^,  from  ten  to  twelve  quarters  p«r  acc«<  Bi^t 
thme  heavy  crops  soon  reduce  the  natural  fertility-,  an4  after 
a  few  years  the  produce  is  greatly  diminishedi  and  the  land 
requires  to  retvuiied  by  manure  and  cleansed  by  follows- 
The  usual  rotation  of  ciopf  in  the  pclders  conatsta  of,— 
1.  Winter  barley  after  a  follow ;'-2.  Beans;— 3.  Wheat;— 
4.  Flax ;— 5,  Clover ;— 6.  Fbtatees,  If  the  potatoes  hav«  a 
fovonrable  season,  and  the  land  can  be  det^red  of  weeds, 
the  rotation  bc^s  again  without  a  foUow  year :  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case,  and  the  .aBa  u  nsual\y  iallowed  once  in 
aixyeara.  The  eropsbece  mentioned  are  oeoasionaUywied 
according  to  dnnuntanm  and  manure,  as  wall  as  ibe  small 

rintity  of  dung  made  on  the  form  will  permit.  The  pol- 
farmer  seldom  thinks  of  purobaung  manure;  and  even 
the  ashes  made  by  bttroiu  weeds  are  usually  sold,  to  be 
Boit  to  the  poorer  sandy  soua,  whne  their  effects  are  naose 
perceptible.  They  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  hwses  to 
till  the  Iwod,  and  often  put  four  to  a  ploitgh,  which  is  the 
eommon  tum-wiest  pkmgh.  thece.caUed  the  Wairoeu  plough- 
If  this  number  is  not  i^MWlutely  necessary,  they  overlook 

'  The  wnl  of  Uie  polderiL  when  Ant  bronsht  Into  eultlvatloo,  givei  hj  ins* 
Ijrwi  the  fciUowiDg  pnip«t1uiiia  in  iti  cotnpuriUan 

CaleaMous  wud,  iratlT  fanAta  ■hvUi  19 

tKlWoiuMBd  5 

Fine  clay  and  vegetable  mattar  ,  .  •  11 
Solubla  BMtta  kwl  toee  ,...*.  1 


If  this  UoMpe  red  with  Uw  toUt  u 
fl.  MM  Ml,  h  wBl  ba  flMuri  to  HMWl 
ylasMlaMiftBirtiw. 
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dw  wrinff  which  might  be  effected,  and  pride  themselves 
mibia  fhtand  sleek  appearance  of  their  team.  No  more 
eows  are  kept  than  are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
ftmily;  and  for  want  of  vinter  provision  for  catue  few  oxen 
are  stalled.  The  dung  is  nixed  in  heaps,  and  tnmed 
met  before  it  is  carried  upon  the  land.  There  are  no  tanks 
to  receive  the  urine,  this  manure  not  being  thought  so  use- 
'  fill  in  heavy  aoils  as  in  the  light.  In  short,  the  agriculture 
<^  the  ptdders  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  interior,  and  not 
much  advanced  hefne  that  of  tte  otiier  natioDB  in  Butope, 
It  b  much  inferior  to  that  of  Kent  and  Essex  on  similar 
soils.  When  the  polden  have  been  too  mudi  exhaosted 
they  are  firequently  laid  down  to  grass ;  and  in  a  few  years 
a  my  rich  pasture  is  produced.  If,  instead  of  sowing  only 
a  few  leftise  hay-seeds  fi-om  the  lofts,  proper  grass  seeds 
irare  sown,  after  the  land  baa  been  cleaned  oy  a  fellow,  the 
pasture  would  much  sooner  come  to  perfection,  and  several 
years  wonid  be  saved ;  but  the  improved  modes  of  oonvert- 
mg  arable  land  into  pasture,  so  advantageously  practised  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  are  almost  entirely 
unknown  in  Flanders.  The  extent  of  the  ferms  in  the  pcdders 
is  from  100  to  250  acres.  The  farmers  in  general  are  in 
circumstances  and  &e  buildings  substantial.  There 
erly  existed  a  curious  mode  of  letting  limns,  which  still 
nmains  in  some  few  i^aces.  The  fiumer  hired  the  build* 
ings  and  a  portion  of  the  land  on  his  own  aooonn^  and  the 
remainder  he  undertook  to  oultiTate  on  a  joint  aeeouut  with 
the  owner:  diat  is,  he  did  all  the  work,  and  tite  produce 
was  sold  on  the  ground:  half  of  it  went  to  the  former  and 
half  to  the  landloid.  No  scheme  could  be  more  ingeniously 
devised  to  bring  down  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  flw  it  is  evi> 
dent  that  all  the  manure  would  go  to  that  part  of  which  the 
farmer  had  the  whole  produce.  Aceordlngly  this  srrange- 
ment  could  only  last  nr  a  short  tinu^  and  on  the  newly 
embanked  lands. 

The  air  of  the  polders  is  unhealthy,  and  all  those  who  are 
not  inured  to  the  climate  are  subject  to  fevers  and  agues. 
On  this  account  land  lets  at  a  lower  rate,  and  the  wages 
of  labour  are  higher  in  the  polders  than  in  more  healuy 
districts. 

In  the  interior  of  Ssst  and  West  Flanders  the  soil  varies 
eonsideiably ;  but  the  principal  part  is  of  a  sandy  nature. 
The  sand,  and  a  heavier  loam  which  scareely  deserves  the 
name  of  clay,  are  fiiund  much  intennixed.  which  is  owing 
to  an  alternation  of  layers  of  sand  and  loam,  which  are  Ibnnd 
by  dignng  to  a  considerable  depth.  These  layers  are  not  of 
gnat  thickness ;  and  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
washing  away  of  the  sand  in  some  places,  and  the  deposi- 
tions fh)m  ^e  rivers  in  others,  easily  accounts  for  this 
variety.  Some  of  the  elevations,  which  are  no  where  con- 
siderable, consist  of  a  very  poor  sand,  and  suggest  the  idea 
of  their  having  onco  been  the  sands  of  the  sea  blown  into 
hills,  as  is  obsHvablc  on  the  coast  These  hills,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  are  naturally  so  barren,  that  tbey  were,  not 
very  long  since,  covered  with' heath  vt  at  best  pluited  with 
ftr-trees.  But  tbey  have  gradually  been  eultirated  and  im- 
proved, and  only  a  few  remain  in  their  original  state  of 
heath  w  wood.  These  elevations  of  the  somoe  have  de> 
lermined  the  course  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  the  hollow 
or  basin  in  which  each  of  these  miws  is  marked  with'some 
peculiar!^  of  soil.  Thus  the  basin  in  which  the  Sehelde 
flows  from  the  borders  of  France  to  Ghent  consists  chiefly 
of  a  good  loam,  in  which  there,  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
clay.  To  the  east  of  this  is  the  basin  of  the  Dender  from 
Orammottt  toTermonde,  which  oonsists  of  the  stiffest  soil  in 
Flanders ;  to  the  west,  that  of  the  Lys,  which  is  a  sandy  loam. 
That  of  the  Langelede,  which  is  intenected  by  the  canal 
from  Ghent  to  Bruges  and  Ostend,  is  mostly  a  poor  light 
sand ;  and  lastly,  in  that  of  the  Durme,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Sehelde,  and  between  it  and  the  main  itver,  a  very  low 
flat  country,  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  kwm  enridied  m  the 
deposition  of  wud  from  antient  inundation  of  Uw  nvers, 
which  are  now  confined  widiia  banks  or  dykes.  In  eadi  of 
these  districts  almost  everjr  varietv  <tf  soil  ooeurs;  but 
the  general  character  is  distract,  and  the  enltivation  of  the 
land  is  varied  accordingly. 

The  poorer  sands  have  been  brought  into  cultivation 
chiefly  by  the  persevering  industry  of  small  propriet<»s  and 
OGCU^ra.  Without  an  abundanoe  of  manure  nothing  can 
be  effected  there,  and  consequently  every  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fffocuring  and  collecting  of  it.  Ilie  first  process  is 
sAwaTs  to  tienen  the  ground  de^  with  the  spede,  and  level 
n  by  Bieua  of  Hm  noUebaert.  an  inMnuHot  fteOmtlj 


Flemish,  of  which  a  drawmg  and  deseriptioB  are  givsa  in 
vol.  iii,  p.  9.  [Basum  Lawd.]  The  next  step  is  to  pso- 
oure  liquid  manure,  which  consists  of  the  urme  of  cows 
and  horses,  the  drainings  from  dunghills,  and  the  emptj- 
ings  of  privies.  The  numerous  towns  and  viUagas  which 
are  scattered  over  Flanders,  and  the  canals  which  intwsect 
the  countiy  in  all  directions,  feeilitate  the  cotleeting  and 
transporting  ot  manure.  A  regular  trade  is  carriea  on  in 
erorything  which  can  enrich  the  land ;  nothing  which  can 
be  of  any  use  for  this  purpose  is  lost  or  wasted  In  every 
form  there  is  a  large  vuilted  eutem,  in  iriiieli  die  liaaid 
manure  is  ooUeeteC  nnd  vhen  it  is  ooeasionally  atima  to 
excite  fbrmentetion,  and  make  it  mon  eAeaeioni  when  k 
is  carried  upon  the  Und. 

Experience  has  taught  that  manure  put  on  light  land  in 
a  liquid  state  is  much  more  immediately  ^bctive  than  when 
the  solid  dung  is  plcuriied  in,  but  that  its  effeots  are  tlso 
much  leas  durable.  This  has  led  to  the  praotioe  of  fre 
quently  renewing  the  manure,  uid  pouring  the  liquid  over 
the  growing  crops  as  a  top-dressing.  Ccouidenble  care  is 
required  to  give  the  proper  quanti^,  and  to  regnlate  the 
strength  acmrding  to  circumstances;  for  too  ^raat  a  dose 
might  destroy  the  crop,  or  produce  great  luxunanoe  on  the 
leaf  at  the  mcpmae  of  the  fruit  or  seed.  The  urine  and 
other  hot  substanoes  impr^Mted  widi  saline  putides  are 
therefore  diluted,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  beCne  they  arc 
used,  or  tbey  are  poured  ova  the  ead  some  tine  beftre  the 
seed  is  sown,  that  they  may  sink  in  and  be  more  diflMed. 

At  a  distance  from  large  towns  it  irould  be  impoaiible 
to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure,  and  aooordingly 
it  is  made  on  the  form.  The  cattle  are  the  ptineipsd  soune 
of ^e  supply;  but  every  enedimt  is  resorted  to  in  ordv 
to  increase  this  quantity  and  imjffOTe  the  quality.  EveiT 
kind  of- vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  carefully  collected, 
and  made  to  undergo  the  putiefoctive  feimentatimi  1^  being 
mixed  with  otiiers  already  partially  decomposed.  Nothing 
excites  heat  and  putrefoction  more  than  urine  when  it  ia 
poured  ovei  substances  sulgeot  to  decomposition.  Id  evny 
farm-yard  there  is  a  cavity  or  pit  into  which  the  gbjeots  lo  | 
be  acted  upon  can  be  thrown,  and  into  which  tha  urine  or 
drainings  of  the  dung-bill  ran  be  made  to  flow:  hf  he- 
qoendy  moving  and  stiriiiig  the  mas^  the  deemnpoaiiian 
goes  on  rapidly,  heat  is  evolved,  and  die  fibres  «Dd  dried 
juices  of  vegetables  are  decomposed,  and  beoome  soluble  in 
water,  in  wmch  state  their  effact  on  vegetation  ia  greatesL 
The  place  in  which  this  is  going  on  is  called  in  Fnoeb  a 
crDtfpt>«ftr,  and  in  Flemish  a  moor  hoop.  It  is  generallT 
thoi^ht  most  advantageous  that  the  manure  should  be 
ploughed  into  land  in  an  active  sute  of  fermentatiaa,  and 
in  order  to  secure  this,  it  is  in  some  places  laid  on  the  land 
in  heaps,  and  each  heap  is  moistened  with  urine.  This 
soon  r«iews  the  fermentation ;  and  as  soon  na  tbe  heap 
begins  to  heat,  it  is  spread  ou^  and  the  nunre  i*  imme- 
diately ploughed  under. 

When  the  supply  from  the  yard  and  from  the  Taultad 
cistCTn,  together  with  what  can  be  purchased,  is  not 
sufficient,  recourse  is  had  to  the  reftueMkesf^ec^mi  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  meuud  ont  .  Iheae  an  diaeolnd 
in  urine  or  in  water,  and  put  into  the  dstun  to  deeoas- 

a.  When  it  is  in  a  proper  state  it  is  used  dde^  en  the 
on  which  flax  is  mtended  to  be  sown*  as  it  »  a  very 
rich  manure,  and  perfectly  firee  from  die  seedn  of  noxioiis 
weeds. 

In  the  tillage  of  the  land  the  Flemings  use  few  and  resy 
simple  instruments.  The  oommm  0o«^  fiv  ligbt  land* 
is  a  small  light  ibot-pbu^  so  oaUed  from  a  piece  of  wocd 
inserted  in  the  beam,  which  is  someiriiat  in  the  shape  of  a 
foot,  or  rather  of  tbe  wooden  shoe  in  comm<m  use  in  Flas- 
dera.  It  has  no  whe^  and  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  hones. 
It  is  the  parent  of  theRotherham  tioyffk,  ham  which  nest 
of  the  improved  oiougfas  tea  U^t  soib  are  dcrivad.  It » 
the  most  perfect  ptongh  for  light  moAt,  aeting  like  a  ahonl 
at  the  feve  part  m  the  tum-mnow*  iriiieh  is  ocmaawi.  and 
completely  turns  over  the  soiL  In  the  stiffer  soib  the  tore- 
wrest  ploi^h  is  sometimes  used,  made  nudi  smaller  aa^ 
lighter  than  the  heavy  Walloon  phH^h.  It  has  two  Bnall 
wneds  atladied  to  that  part  of  the  beam  when  a  aingh 
wheel  is  sometimes  put  by  means  of  a  small  iron  bar.  vrhvi 
is  connected  wi^  the  middle  of  tha  axle  by  means  o£  a  txs. 
so  Utat  whatevnr  be  the  inclination  of  the  axle  caused  b< 
unevenness  of  ground,  or  by  one  of  die  irtwels  rtuuuag  a 
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hfl  fiMt-plough,  ud  batter  adapted  to  break  up  very  atiff 
gronai. 

An  instnunent  peenliarly  nemiih  ii  ^  fn/tntOM.  Tbis 
u  a  wooden  ftune  of  a  triangular  ihape^  oorered  vith 
boardi,  which  is  drawn  over  the  ground  to  smooth  the  aur- 
face  and  press  in  the  wed.  The  harrows  in  oommon  use 
are  also  trianrular,  and  made  entirety  (tf  wood ;  theDini 
are  driven  obliquely  and  point  forwuds,  so  as  readify  to 
enter  into  the  ground  when  the  harrows  are  drawn  by  the 
angle.  The  blunt  end  of  the  pins  projeets  about  an  inch  or 
more  on  the  side  from  which  they  are  driven  in  *  thus,  by 
reversing  the  instrument,  a  slitter  daKree  of  harrowing;  is 

given,  which  has  an  effect  intermediate  petween  tiiatof  the 
arrows  and  the  tiafneau. 

The  mollflbaart,  another  Fleinish  instrument  fat  levelling 
ground,  baa  been  already  noticod.  The  Hainault  scythe 
and  hook  are  generally  used  fx  reaping  com.  The  instru- 
ment is  bald  in  the  right  hand,  and  ttw  hook  in  the  left: 
by  a  swing  of  the  arm  the  com  is  cut  close  to  the  ground 
towards  t£at  which  is  standing ;  the  hook  collects  it  and 
rolls  it  up  into  a  sheaf,  which  is  taken  up  by  means  of  the 
^eg  and  tne  scythe  and  laid  down  to  be  tied.  It  is  better 
-  ban  a  ftgving-hook,  and  does  the  work  more  easily.  These 
'.in  the  only  instruments  in  common  use  which  difftf  at  idl 
iVom  those  of  other  countries.  None  of  the  more  compli- 
■  lated  modern  inventions  have  been  introduced,  nor  would 
^hey  be  readily  adopted,  however  ingenious  or  usefUl  they 
might  be ;  for  an  adherence  to  old  established  method 
and  a  repugnance  to  what  is  new  are  no  where  so  firmly 
sooted  m  amongst  the  Flench  peaaantiy. 

The  most  important  instrument  in  Flemish  ^rieuttnre  is 
4faa  spad^  which  is  used  to  a  mwdi  greater  extent  than  in 
Bngland :  and  in  some  instances  is  Uie  only  instrument  of 
tillage.  The  trenching  spade  is  made  light  and  long,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  loose  sandy  soils.  The  first  atop  to 
improvement  is  g«ieraUy  a  complete  and  deep  trenching ; 
and  in  the  Waes  district  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  farm  is 
trenched  every  year ;  and  where  this  ia  not  done,  the  in- 
tervals between  the  stitches  in  whieh  the  land  has  been 
ploughed  are  Au^  out  with  the  spade  a  foot  or  sixteen  inches 
deep,  and  the  eartiii  thrown  evenly  over  the  beds  in  which 
the  seed  has  been  sown.  By  shining  these  intervals  a  foot 
every  year,  the  whole  of  the  land  which  lies  in  stitches  six 
feet  wide  is  dug,  and  the  upper  and  under  soil  mixed  regu- 
larly. This  process  is  extremely  useful  in  producing  an 
•van  eropk  especially  of  flax,  tiw  roots  of  which  atrike  iwep. 

The  rotations  adopted  In  light  sands  and  loams  are  va- 
nons.  In  the  poorest  and  least  improved,  buckwheat,  Tje^ 
and  oats  are  {be  chief  crops,  with  potatoes  and  clover,  which 
require  more  manvre.  Every  erop  is  manured  except  buck- 
wheat, which  grows  vdl  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  becomes 
too  luxuriant  to  give  much  seed  in  rich  and  highly  manured 
lands.  Bones  have  not  been  introduced  except  by  way  of 
experiment;  but  when  their  nlue  on  light  soils  shall  be 
more  generally  known,  especially  in  roiBiug  turnips,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  extensively  used.  This  may 
lead  to  the  foldii^  of  sheep  to  eat  them  on  the  land,  and 
thus  introduce  an  important  impiorement  into  Flemish 
husbandry. 

On  the  better  kinds  of  light  soils,  which  are  not  well 
adapted  for  wheat,  the  usual  course  is  I  at,  rye,  with  turnips 
in  the  same  year  afkar  the  rye  is  cut ;  2nd,  oats ;  3rd,  buck- 
wheat ;  4th,  potatoes  or  carrots ;  5dC  rye  and  turnips  ;  6tb, 
flax ;  7th,  clover. 

When  the  sand  becomes  a  good  light  loam,  wheat  is  in- 
troduced in  the  rotation,  after  potatora  or  after  clover:  the 
latter  is  thought  the  best  practice,  as  the  roots  of  the  clover 
both  enrich  and  consolidate  the  soil. 

Kye  recurs  more  frequently  than  would  be  thought  pru- 
dent if  it  were  not  fbr  the  turnips  sown  after  it,  which  seem 
to  correct  the  effiect  produced  on  the  soil  by  the  seeding  of 
the  rye ;  so  that  rye  and  turnips  are  sometimes  followed  by 
rye.  in  which  dorer  is  sown  in  the  next  spring.  Thus  rye 
and  turnips  may  alternate  in  l^bt  lands,  as  beans  and 
wheat  sometimes  do  in  rioh  heavy  clays.  The  turnips  are 
never  eaten  on  the  la,nd  where  they  grow,  but  are  uways 
drawn  and  housed  in  the  and  of  September,  the  green  tops 
being  cut  off  and  ffiven  to  tlw  cows  and  pigs,  and  the  roots 
stored  in  dry  cellars.  The  land  is  then  immediately 
ploughed  aftor  some  dung  lus  been  pot  on ;  and  i^"  oats  are 
Ae  next  crop  which  are  sown  in  spring,  it  remains  so  all 
vinter. 

Whan  dw  land  fa  of  a  better  quality,  although  still  in 


tite  elasa  of  light  loams,  wheat  reours  mois  frequent^,  asd 
the  rotation  is  varied  as  iUkows: — rye  and  tumps,  potatoes, 
wheat,  rye  and  tumipa,  oats,  flax,  ehmr,  wheat.  11  dw 
soil  is  fit  fvt  bariev,  this  grain  is  sulntituted  Ibr  m. 
Carrots  are  frequently  sown  in  the  barley,  and  also  in  Uw 
flax.  They  striae  deep  into  the  rich  light  earth,  but  come 
to  no  siae  while  the  principal  crop  is  on  the  ground.  As 
soon  Bs  ihis  is  taken  off,  the  land  is  harrowed  and  carefUllv 
weeded  by  hsna.  liquid  manure,  dilated  if  the  weather  u 
dry  and  warm,  .s  spread  over  the  sur&ce,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  car  rets  throw  out  their  green  tops,  and  swell  in 
the  ground :  by  the  end  of  September  a  considerable  crop 
of  them  may  be  dug  up.  The  best  varie^  for  this  purpose 
is  a  large  white  carrot,  which  rises  some  inches  out  of  the 
giouno;  it  has  been  lately  brought  into  notice  in  England, 
and  vfll  no  doubt  soon  be  more  generally  cultivated. 
CGabbot.]  There  is  another  variety  whieh  is  yellow,  and 
also  attains  a  good  sise ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  first  in  good 
ground.  The  quantity  of  nott  raised  for  the  winter  pro- 
vision of  die  cattle  is  considerable,  and  forms  a  venr  im- 
portant part  of  the  husbandry  of  Flanders,  when  all  the 
cattle  are  constantly  kept  in  the  stables  in  winter,  and.  ex- 
cept where  there  are  natural  pastures,  in  the  summer  idso. 

Flax  is  every  where  a  most  important  crop,  for  it  much 
exoeeds  all  other  crops  in  value.  Where  it  can  be  raised 
of  a  tolerable  quality,  every  other  crop  has  a  reference  to 
this;  and  the  rotation  is  arranged  accordingly.  There  is 
no  country  whne  more  attention  is  paid  to  flax  than  iu 
Flanders,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtray. 
The  land  is  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  richness  and 
deanness  before  flax  is  sown  in  it;  and  the  most  abundant 
manuring  with  rape  cake  and  urine  is  thought  essenUal  to 
raise  this  crop  in  perfection.  [Flax.} 

On  the  heavier  loams  oolxa,  cn-  rape  [Colb],  is  an  important 
crop  for  the  seed  from  which  the  ou  is  expressed.  It  is  sown 
in  abed  .ji  July  or  August,  and  planted  out  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  in  Oetob«.  The  seed  ripens  early  in  the  next  sum- 
mer, and  a  ^d  crop  of  turnips  may  be  had  after  it  The 
summers  being  in  general  warmer  and  drier  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  Flemish  farmer  is  enabled  to  thrash  out  hia  rape- 
seed  on  a  cloth  in  the  field  soon  after  the  stems  have  been 
cut  and  laid  gently  on  the  ground  to  dry  the  pods.  Any 
delay  in  tbis  operation  would  cause  a  great  loss:  with  eve^ 
care  and  attention,  much  seed  is  always  scattered  in  har- 
vesting ;  because  Uie  pods  do  not  ripen  equslly,  and  some 
will  havo  abed  their  seeds  bdksre  others  are  sufficiently  r^>e 
to  be  gathorad. 

Potatoes  were  introduced  into  Flanders  flrom  England 
about  the  year  1740,  and  ftom  being  at  first  only  cul- 
tivated as  a  rarity,  soon  became  an  im[>ortant  part  of  the 
food  of  men  and  beasts.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
Flemish  mode  of  cultivating  this  useful  root.  The  sets  are 
planted  with  a  blunt  dibble,  as  is  the  case  in  gardens  in 
England:  sometimes  they  are  laid  in  the  furrows  and 
covered  with  the  plough :  they  are  alwavs  earthed  up  round 
the  stems,  sometimes  by  a  plough  with  a  mould-board  on 
each  side,  but  generally  by  band  with  a  broad  hoe.  The 
manure  usually  put  on  the  land  in  which  potatoes  are  to  be 
set  is  double  the  (quantity  used  for  a  com  crop ;  and  a  good 
soaking  of  the  soil  with  urine  is  thought  to  mvigorate  the ' 
growth  of  the  plant  greatly.  The  prMUce  however  is  not 
much  more  abundant  than  it  is  usually  in  those  parts  of 
England  where  potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  fields — about  300  bushels  on  an  acre.  There 
is  a  small  yellow  potato  in  Flanders,  which  is  excellent 
when  boiled,  and  which  grows  well  in  a  stiff  loam,  hut  it  Is 
not  so  productive  as  the  large  cattle  potato. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  b£«t  has  beeu  resumed 
lately,  after  it  had  been  entirely  abandoned.  There  are 
now  several  considerable  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar, 
but  it  is  not  a  favourite  culture  with  the  farmers,  not  e\eu 
for  their  cattle,  as  it  is  too  long  on  the  ground.  They  prefer 
turnips  and  rnrrot*,  which  can  be  raised  on  the  same  land 
which  has  boii.e  another  valuable  crop  the  same  year. 

In  tibe  heavier  loams,  whieh  are  chiefly  to  he  mit  with  iu 
West  Flandeis  and  about  Alost,  the  following  rotation  is 
adopted:— flu,  clovwr,  barley  or  oats,  beans,  wheat,  rye  and 
turnips,  potatoes,  colia  and  carrots,  flax;  or  flax,  colsa, 
wheat,  rye  and  turnips,  oats,  clover,  wheat,  rye. 

Beons  are  not  a  fovourito  crop,  and  are  not  carefullv  ctd- 
t>«»ted.  They  are  sometimes  sown  very  thick,  mixed  wiQi 
peuse  and  tares,  to  bo  cut  up  in  a  green  state  for  the  oows 
and  piga;  and  in  this  way  thar  ^^^^eyte^fl- 
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gnm  to/A,  and  elera  the  gronod  by  excluding  the  air  and 
riBOtberinj^  Hbo  veeds.  On  a  hxm  of  38  bonnisn,  in  a 
Mry  gooa  loamy  foil  near  Courtray.  the  land  yns  divided 
into  6  equal  partsof  6lKmiiieneaeh,andt]ie  crops  me  dis 
trftuted  as  foUows: — 


dover. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 

Carrots. 

Potatoes. 

Rye 

& 

Turnips. 

Flax. 

Oats. 

Colza. 

The  manure  used  fbr  these  crops  was  partly  dung  from 
the  yard  and  cows*  urine,  but  chiefly  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  and  the  emptyingB  of  privies  from  Courtray. 

In  a  very  rich  loam,  not  far  from  Ypres,  the  Allowing 
crops  were  noticed  in  regular  rotation: — 1,  turnips  with 
chicory  and  carrots ;  2,  oats ;  3,  clover ;  4,  wheat ;  5,  flax ; 
6,  wheat;  7,  beans;  8,  wheat;  9,  potatoes;  10,  wheat; 
111  oats.  All  these  crops  are  of  an  exhausting  nature, 
and  it  leqniies  a  very  rich  soil,  aided  by  abundant  manvring, 
to  bear  this  rotation  for  any  continuance ;  but  each  of  these 
cfvps  had  a  good  portion  of  manure. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  prepare  the  land  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  crop  from  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  The  seed 
usually  sown  in  Flanders  is  about  one-third  less  than  in 
England,  even  when  the  seed  is  drilled,  which  it  never  is  in 
Flandors.  The  ground  is  rendered  mellow  and  rich  by  the 
tillaee  and  the  liquid  manure ;  and  the  seed,  which  has  been 
carenilly  selected,  is  covered  by  earth  spread  over  it  with 
the  spade :  it  is  afterwards  rolled  or  troa  in  with  the  feet. 
Every  grain  vegetates,  and  should  there  be  any  itlowness  in 
the  growth,  the  urine-tank  supplies  an  excellent  stimulant 
It  is  ia  the  springing  of  the  blade,  after  the  farina  in  the 
seed  is  exhausted,  tloA  the  liquid  manure  seems  to  produce 
the  greatest  effeet  When  the  stem  is  shot  up.  it  may 
perhaps  too  mueh  eneourage  the  increase  of  green  leaveSi 
and  uwreby  hinder  the  fbrmation  of  the  floww  and  the 
seed:  experiments  made  with  liquid  manure  letA  to  this 
conclusion. 

There  are  some  very  rich  pastures  in  Flanders  about 
Fumes  and  Dixmud^  where  excellent  butter  is  made.  A 
great  many  beasts  are  fed  in  the  summer,  and  a  moderately 
sued  ox  turned  out  in  good  condition  in  April  or  May  wiu 
fatten  on  an  acre  of  land  by  August  or  September.  The 
best  cowH  and  oxen  are  of  the  Dutch  breed ;  those  which 
are  bred  in  Flanders  are  inferior.  The  butter  about  Dix- 
mude  is  churned  from  the  cream  only,  although  the  most 
eommon  practice  is  to  chum  the  whole  milk  after  it  has 
stood  some  time  and  begins  to  be  acid.  It  is  always  set  in 
shallow  nms  unmediateTy  after  mUking,  and  left  so  twelve 
hours.  The  cream  is  thni  skimmed  oi^  or  the  whole  milk 
is  poured  into  deep  vessels  till  it  is  fit  to  be  churned.  The 
churning  is  performed  in  a  barrel-churu  or  a  plunge-churn: 
in  either  case,  in  the  larger  dairies,  it  is  moved  by  a  horse, 
which  turns  a  wheel  connected  wiUi  the  churn. 

The  breed  of  horses  in  Flanders  is  large  and  heavy,  but  de- 
ficient in  activity  and  clumsy  in  form.  The  mvee  were  once  in 
repute  for  heavy  carriages,  but  at  present«a  equipsge  drawn 
by  Flanders  mares  would  be  an  object  of  wonder,  if  not  of 
ridiculeJ  Many  horses  have  been  imported  into  England 
from  Flanders  as  cart  horses ;  but  they  were  prcKrred 
chiefly  on«ccount  of  the  price  at  which  thev  could  be  <A>- 
tained,  and  of  the  apparent  bulk  of  them.  For  active  and 
enduring  qualities  they  are  much  inferior  to  our  best 
bree^  of  English  cart  horses. 

The  Flemish  sheep  are  coane  in  the  wool,  and  much  in- 
fericv  in  thfi  carcase  to  the  LeiceatGE  or  South  Down.  Some 
Kood  sheep  have  been  imported  vhteh  may  much  improve 
the  native  breeds.  The  pigs  are  as  badlf  shaped  as  can 
well  be  imag'uied :  long  in  the  neck  and  head,  and  high  on 
'heir  legp.    They  are  badly  fM  when  youn^  aodflitten 


slowly,  although  in  time  they  acquire  tauiBmAU  ■■iglit 
A  better  breed  has  been  introduced  which  will  toon  anper- 
sede  the  old. 

The  hrm  buildings  are  very  good  and  oonvenient  in  g» 
neral.  The  Arms  are  small,  compared  with  those  in  otMr 
countries;  120  acres  is  considered  a  very  considenble  oeen- 
pa'iion.  In  the Waes country  where  the  spade  is  eztenstveh 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  farms  are  very  smal^ 
fifty  acres  being  amongst  the  largest,  and  the  average  is  not 
above  fifteen.  A  form  of  this  description  requires  only  one 
horse  to  cart  the  manure  and  plough  the  land ;  four  or  five 
cows  are  the  usual  complement,  with  two  or  three  pigs. 
The  cows  are  fed  on  clover  in  summer,  and  on  barley  or  oata 
cut  green ;  in  winter  on  potatoes,  beet-root,  turnips,  and 
carrots,  which  are  chopped  up  together  and  boiled  in  a 
copper.  This  is  given  milk-warm  three  times  a  day,  and  is 
called  brassin;  mien  grains  can  be  procuxed  ftom  the 
Inewers  they  are  added  to  the  mess.  The  cows  never  mov« 
firom  their  stalls:  after  having  had  three  or  taor  calves  a 
cow  is  generally  fattened  and  sold  off;  and  a  young  faeifer, 
of  which  9  couple  are  reared  every  year,  suppUes  ha 
place. 

FLANNEL  (Woollen  MANWACrnaES-] 
FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  originally  represented  by 
a  small  b,  though  time  has  somewhat  altered  its  outline, 
and  the  following  is  now  its  form —  b-  The  Flat  is  used  is 
lower,  or  depress,  by  the  degree  of  a  semitone,  any  note  ia 
the  natural  scale.  In  antieiit  music,  before  the  character  cf 
the  Natural  was  introduced,  the  Flat  a'as  employed  to  re- 
duce any  note  which  had  been  made  sharp,  to  its  tlatunl 
state.  Where  Flats  are  placed  at  the  cle^  they  are  alwap 
taken  in  the  fbllowiag  order  :— 


Ilk  jtad.  3rd.  ith.  (ft.  Ctb.  7tlL 


nJ  BEADOCP 

When  a  Flat,  not  Appearing  at  the  clef^  occurs  in  any 
other  part  of  the  composition,  it  onl;^  afi^ts  the  bar  is 
whioh  it  is  placed,  and  is  called  an  Aeodentat  floL 


The  DouBLB  Flu  (  )  ii  fteqnent^  anpbfii 


in  Tory  ehromatie  mv^.  It  lowers  a  note  two  samitnasi 


below  its  natural  state.  Thiu,BdoiiU«^ 


is,  in  fact,  a  taiufeU,  &&  This  chaxaetv  is  used  chiefly  ia 
Enharmonic  modulatbn  [Ehhabhonic],  in  whidi  it  is  piac- 
tically  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessaxy,  occasioBally 
to  have  an  additional  name  for  each  note  in  the  ■^■ti'^w" 
and  chromatic  scales. 

FLAX  (Xtnunt  pererme)  is  an  annual  plant,  colli. 
vated  from  time  immemorial  tat  its  textile  fibres,  whidi 
ere  spun  into  thread  and  woven  into  linen  cloth-    It  his  i 
green  stem  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  and  a 
blue  flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  capsule  cootauiiag 
ten  flat  oblong  seeds  of  a  brown  colour,  fixtm  which  an  ei 
is  expressed,  which  is  extensively  us^  in  manu&ctures  and 
in  painting.   There  are  several  varieties  of  flax  cultivated; 
the  best  SMd  comes  frofti  Riga  and  from  Holland.    As  the 
diffiarent  varieties  arrive  at  maturity  at  difierent  time&  and 
the  stem  rises  to  different  hoghts,  it  is  yery  essential  Ihst 
the  seed  be  not  mixed,  as  this  would  occasion  ffreat  ineoa- 
venience  and  loss  in  the  pulling  of  the  flax,   xhere  is  « 
very  fine  long  variety  which  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbov  i 
hood  of  Courtray,  in  Flanden ;  it  requires  a  vet7  good  soJ  | 
to  grow  in,  and  the  stem  is  so  long  and  slender  mat  if  it  ' 
were  not  supported  the  least  wind  would  break  it  and  lay  * 
flat,  in  whieh  case  the  quality  of  the  flax  would  be  muck 
impaired  imd  the  (j[uaDtity  reduced.   To  prevent  tiua,  shon 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  grcund  in  a  line  at  eight  or  us 
feet  from  each  other,  and  long  slando:  rods  are  t^  to  liast  ' 
with  osiers  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  iuches  from  the  ground 
forming  a  slight  raiUng  to  support  the  flax:  a  number  d 
these  are  placed  in  the  same  manner  at  »  short  distaccs  j 
tnm  each  otfaw  in  parallel  lines  all  over  Uie  field,  and  'M  < 
flax  is  thiu  prevented  from  being  beat  down.    A  bettac 
loethod,  whieh  ia  not  commoDly  VwiptedJkld )mn  slafca 
ia  repdar  nm,  aadoa|jitt^peA4liA)lo)BW  of 
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rods :  by  havbig  thwa  lengthmys  aad  othm  ftcrau  them 
■t  right  angles,  a  kind  of  mrge  net  U  spread  over  the  whole 
field,  end  none  of  the  tUx  can  possibly  be  laid  daL  By  using 
cheap  rope  or  strong  tar  twine  from  old  cables,  the  expense 
ik  not  very  great,  and  much  less  room  is  taken  up  than  by 
the  tods.  When  thn  flax  is  pulled,  the  stakes  are  taken  up, 
and  removed  to  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted  again. 

The  most  eommon  variety  of  flax  is  of  a  modmte  length 
with  a  stronger  stem:  if  it  is  not  sown  retf  thick  it  will 
throw  out  iKuehw  at  top  and  praduee  muoh  seed:  it  is 
tfaerelbro  a  matter  of  oaloulation  whethw  it  will  be  most 
profitable  to  have  finer  flax  with  less  seed,  w  an  inferior 
quality  with  an  abundance  of  seed. 

There  is  a  smsll  variety  vhioh  does  not  rise  above  a  fbot, 

Sows  &8tt  and  ripens  its  seed  sooner.   When  linseed  is 
e  primdpal  object,  this  variety  is  pre&tred;  but  the  flax  is 
^Mirter  mm  also  coarser. 

Another  variety  of  Sax  has  a  perennial  root,  and  shoots 
out  sterna  to  a  eonstderable  height.  It  came  originally  from 
Siberia  and  was  much  reeommended  at  one  time,  but  its 
cultivation  did  not  spread.  If  it  were  sown  in  wide  rows 
and  kept  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing,  it  might  perhaps  be 
profitably  eiUtivated  fat  the  seed  ;  md  if  the  flax  is  inferior 
in  qualitv.  it  ni^t  still  be  of  lome  value  fat  eoaisa  manu- 
Wuns;  it  requires  however  to  be  renewed  mmj  three  or 
four  veare  and  sown  in  flreah  groimd. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax  is  a  deep  rich 
loam  in  which  there  is  mndi  bumus,  or  veitetable  mould. 
It  should  be  mellow  and  loose  to  a  considMable  dofiht  with 
a  sound  bottom,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist :  either  ex- 
treme infallibly  destroys  the  flax ;  it  is  therefore  not  suited 
either  to  hot  gravelly  soils  or  cold  wet  elajv,  but  any  other 
soil  may  be  so  tilled  and  prepared  as  to  produce  good  flax. 
It  thrives  well  in  the  rich  alluvial  land  of  Zealand  and  the 
polders,  bnt  it  is  also  raised  with  great  success  in  the  light 
sands  of  Flanders,  but  much  more  careful  tiils^  and 
manuring  are  required.  The  land  on  which  flax  is  sown 
must  be  very  free  from  weeds,  the  weeding  of  this  crop 
being  a  very  important  part  of  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
These  eiremutanees  suggest  the  beet  mode  of  preparing 
the  land.  Along  ftllow,  sueh  as  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
land  in  Essex,  including  two  winters  and  a  snmmer,  may  be 
a  good  weparatiott  on  the  heavier  loams,  which  uwuld  be 
trenoh-ploughed  and  worked  deep;  the  manure  should  be 
duua  niUy  rotten,  or  a  compost  of  earth  and  dung;  it 
shomd  be  pot  on  the  land  in  autumn,  and  wall  incorporated 
oefore  the  seed  is  sown.  If  the  land  is  sufiioieotly  clean,  a 
crop  of  potatoes  welt  manured  may  be  substituted  witb 
advantage  ibr  Uie  fUlow;  but  at  least  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  dung  should  be  given  to  this  crop  that  enough 
nay  remain  in  the  ground  for  the  flax.  Lime  may  be  uwd 
if  the  soil  contains  a  great  portion  of  olay;  but  in  the 
lighter  loams  there  is  scane  doubt  of  its  advantage  fbr  flax. 
At  all  events  it  shonld  not  be  used  immedlat^^  Wwa  the 
flax  is  sown,  but  fl>r  some  previous  crop.  Peat-ashes  are 
excellent ;  they  improve  the  soil  and  keep  off  insects,  which 
are  apt  to  injure  tne  roots  of  the  flax.  For  want  of  peat- 
ashes,  those  made  by  the  burning  of  weeds  and  earth  in  a 
smothered  fire  are  a  good  substitute.  But  the  most  effective 
manure  is  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  in  towns  mixed  with 
the  emptying  of  privies  and  the  cleaning  out  of  the  but' 
ehers'  stalls  and  shambles.  On  light  soils  much  manure  is 
required ;  and  where  night  soil  cannot  be  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  rape  cakes,  firom  which  the  oil  baa  been 
expressed,  dissolved  in  cows'  urine,  form  the  best  manure. 
In  many  parts  of  Flanders  500  rape  cakes  are  used  for 
every  acre  of  flax,  besides  the  usual  quantity  of  Dutch 
ashes  and  of  liquid  manure,  which  is  the  drainings  of 
dunghills  and  the  urine  of  cattle  collected  in  a  cistern  and 
allowed  to  become  putrid. 

In  southern  diinates  flax  is  sown  before  winter,  becausd 
too  grrat  heat  would  dsitrey  iL  It  is  than  pulled  before  tiie 
heat  of  snmmet  In  northarn  dimates  the  frost,  and  espe* 
taMl\f  the  altematkna  of  frost  and  Hmw  in  the  early  p^of 
spring,  would  eause  flie  llix  to  pvish ;  it  is  eonsequently 
sown  as  early  m  spring  as  may  be^  so  as  to  avoid  the  ellbct 
of  hard  frost  This  is  in  March  or  Aprfl  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  no  country 
is  the  ground  better  prepared  for  the  growth  of  flax  than 
in  Flanders ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  mteresting  to  follow 
the  whole  process  of  Flemish  cultivation  fur  several  crops 
[Hreparatory  to  that  of  flax,  which  is  the  most  important 
proouoa  in  that  oonntiy,  and  ttat  whieh,  when  wdl  ma' 


naged,  gives  the  greatest  proitt  to  the  former.  The  bssi 
flax  grows  near  Courtray.  The  soil  is  a  good  deep  loam, 
rather  light  than  heavy.  It  is  not  naturally  so  rich  as  the 
soil  of  tne  polders  in  Flanders  and  in  Zealand,  but  the 
tillage  and  cultivation  are  far  more  perfect,  and  Uie  pro- 
duce, if  not  more  abundant,  is  of  a  finer  quality.  Every 
preceding  crop  has  a  reference  to  the  flax,  and  is  so  culti- 
vated as  to  improva  the  texture  ctf  the  soil,  which  is  abun- 
dantly  manured  in  order  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus  In 
the  ground.  If  the  laud  has  not  been  trenched  all  over  wifh 
the  spade  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twen^  inches  it  hu 
been  equally  well  stirred  by  the  narrow  open  orains  which  are 
dug  out  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep  every  year  between  the 
stitches  in  whioh  it  is  laid  by  the  plough.  These  drains,  or 
water-furrows,  are  a  foot  wide,  and  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  deep.  The  earth  taken  out  of  them  is  spread  eveiUy 
over  the  land  after  tbe  com  is  sown.  When  tm  ground  is 
ploughed  again,  care  is  taken  that  the  place  of  these  water- 
nirrows  shall  be  shifted  a  foot  on  each  side.  Thus  in  six 
years  the  whole  soil  is  deepened  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
whatever  manure  has  been  put  en.  This  produces  the  same 
effect  as  trenching,  and  even  more  perfectly.  The  whole  of 
the  land  in  whidi  the  best  flax  grows  has  been  so  treated  for 
several  genwations,  and  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  species  of 
oompost  eightem  inches  deep.  t*otatoes  ct  eolxa  are  wnt- 
ally  planted  with  a  double  portion  of  nianQce,  after  wbieh 
wheat  is  sown,  slij^tly  manured ;  then  rye  with  turnips  sown 
the  same  year  afler  the  rye.  These  are  taken  up  in  Sep* 
tember  w  Octobw,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  The  land  lus 
been  well  weeded  while  the  turnips  were  growing,  and  all 
the  manure  is  decomposed  a^d  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is 
ploughed  in  stitches  before  winter,  some  maanre  having 
been  previously  spread  over  it  if  necessary  ;  and  it  is  left 
exposed  to  the  mellowing  effects  of  frost  and  snow.  As 
soon  as  the  winter  is  over  and  the  snowU  mdted  the 
final  preparation  soe*  on.  Deep  ploughing  and  harrowing 
further  divide  and  pulverise  it:  the  sur&oe  Is  laid  ss  levM 
and  smooth  as  possible ;  and  if  there  is  no  fear  (tf  too  mudi 
wet,  which  in  this  light  hwm  seen  dis^)pean,  the  whole 
is  laid  flat  and  level  as  a  howling-^pem,  or  else  divided 
into  beds  with  «ater>ilamwa  between  them.  On  thia  the 
liquid  manure  is  poured  out,  and  the  Dutdi  eshes  ^read  if 
any  atw  used,  or  the  rap»H)aJtei,  at  mentioned  before.  The 
harrows  are  drawn  over  the  land,  and  it  is  left  so  a  few  days 
that  the  manure  may  sink  in.  It  is  then  again  harrowed 
and  the  haseed  is  sown  broadcast  by  hand,  venr  thick  and 
even,  about  one  hundred  weight  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  A 
bush-harrow  or  a  hurdle  is  drawn  over,  merely  to  cover  tbe 
seed,  whioh  would  not  vegetate  if  it  ware  buried  half  an 
inch  deep.  According  to  the  state  of  tbe  land  it  is  rolled 
or  not,  or  the  seed  is  trodden  in  by  men,  as  is  done 
with  fine  seeds  in  gardens.  This  is  only  in  the  lightest 
soils.  Most  o(»nmonty  the  tralneau  is  drawn  over  the 
land.  This  is  a  wooden  frame  wiUi  boards  nailed  closely 
over  it,  whitdi  is  drawn  fliA  over  tbe  ground  to  level  and 
gently  press  it  In  a  short  time  the  plants  <tf  flax  come  up 
thick  and  evenly,  and  with  them  also  some  wwda.  As 
soon  u  the  flax  is  a  few  inches  high  the  weeds  are  cerefitlly 
taken  out  by  women  and  children,  who  do  this  work  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  both  to  see  tbe  weeds  b^tv  and  not 
to  hurt  the  flax  with  their  feet  They  tie  coarse  pieces  of 
oloth  round  their  knees,  and  creep  «t  with  their  foce  to  the 
wfaid,  if  possible.  This  is  dcme  that  the  tender  flax,  which 
has  been  bent  doim  bv  creeping  over  it  may  be  assisted  by 
the  wind  in  rising.  Tnis  shows  what  minute  circumstances 
ere  attended  to  by  thk  industiious  people:  The  weeding  is 
repMied  till  the  flax  is  tee  high  to  allow  of  it 

The  seed  which  is  used  is  generally  obtained  Urota  Riga, 
it  being  found  that  the  flax  raised  firom  home-grown  seed  is 
inferior  after  the  first  year.  But  many  intelligent  men' 
maintain  that  if  a  piece  of  ground  ware  sown  thin  with 
linseed  so  that  the  flax  coidd  rise  with  a  strong  stun,  and 
branch  ont,  and  If  tbe  seed  were  allowed  to  ripen,  the 
Flanlsh  seed  would  be  aa  good  as  that  from  Rin^  bnt  it 
still  remafau  to  be  proveowbetber  it wonld  be  cho^pw  to 
raise  ft  or  to  import  it 

When  the  flax  begins  to  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  it  is  time  to  pull  it,  if  very  fine  flax  is  desired,  sndi 
as  is  made  into  thread  for  lace  or  fine  cambric ;  but 
then  the  seed  will  be  of  little  or  no  value.  It  is  therefore 
generally  left  standing  until  the  capsules  which _contain  the 
seed  are  fiUly  grown  and  the  i  '  ' 
grower  jndgaa  Ibr  hinuetf  lAnt 
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wliole.  The  pulling  then  begins,  which  is  done  careMly 
by  tmill  handsAil  at  a  time.  These  are  laid  upon  the 
gromid  to  dir.  two  and  two  obliqudy  aerou  each  other. 
Fine  weather  is  essential  to  this  part  of  the  operatiDn.  Soon 
afker  this  th^  are  oolleeted  in  larger  bundles  and  flaeed 
vitti  thn  root  end  on  the  ground,  the  bundles  bong  sL^itly 
tied  near  the  seed  end;  me  other  aid  is' spread  out  that  the 
air  may  have  access,  and  flie  rain  nay  not  dama^  the  flax. 
When  snfllewntlr  dry  they  are  tied  more  firmly  m  the  mid- 
dle, and  stacked  in  long  narrow  stacks  on  the  ground. 
Iliese  stacks  are  built  as  wide  as  the  bundles  are  long,  and 
abrat  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  length  depends  on  the 
crop ;  they  are  seldom  made  above  twenty  or  thirty  fMt 
long.  If  the  field  is  extensive  several  of  uiese  staclu  are 
fbrraed  at  regular  distaneea ;  thcry  are  carefully  thatched  at 
top ;  and  the  ends,  which  are  quite  perpendicular,  are  kept 
up  by  meauB  of  two  strong  poles  driven  perpendicularly 
into  the  ground.  These  stacks  look  from  a  distance  like 
short  mud  walls,  such  as  are  seen  in  Devondiin.  This  is 
the  method  adopted  by  those  wbo  defer  the  steeping  till 
another  seaiUL  Some  cbrv  the- flax  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
under  a  alied  and  take  off  the  dtpsules  with  the  seed  w 
r^npUngt  which  is  drawing  the  flax  through  an  iron  comb 
fixed  in  a  block  ol  wood :  the  capsules  which  are  too  lane  to 

SBS  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb  are  thus  broken  off  and 
1  into  a  basket  or  on  a  cloth  below.  Sometimes,  if  the 
capsules  are  britUe,  the  seed  is  beaten  out  hy  means  of  a  flat 
wooden  bat  like  a  small  cricket-bat  The  bundles  are  held 
by  the  root  end,  and  the  other  end  is  laid  on  a  board  and 
turned  round  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  with 
the  b^  breaks  the  capsules,  and  the  linseed  mils  on  a  cloth 
b^onr.  The  flax  is  then  immediately  steeped ;  but  the 
most  experienced  flax-steepers  defer  this  operation  till  the 
next  season.  In  this  ease  it  is  put  in  bams,  and  the  seed  is 
beat  oat  at  leisure  in  winter.  When  flax  is  housed,  care 
must  be  taken  tint  it  be  thoroughly  dir ;  and  if  the  seed  is 
left  on.  lAieh  is  an  adnntage  to  it,  mice  must  be  guarded 
against.  fl»  they  are  Tory  fond  of  linseed,  and  would 
iocw  take  away  a  good  share  ftt  the  pnflta  by  their  dspn- 
di^ons. 

Steepnig  the  flax  is  a  very  important  process,  whidi 
requves  experience  and  skill  to  do  it  properly.  The  '(uality 
and  colour  of  the  flax  depend  much  on  the  mode  of  steep- 
ing ;  and  the  strength  of  the  fibre  may  be  injured  by 
an  ii^udieiouB  mode  of  perfiirmii^  this  operation.  The 
object  of  steetttDg  is  to  separate  the  bark  from  the  woody- 
part  of  the  stem,  by  dissolving  a  glutinous  matter  which 
causes  it  to  adhere,  and  also  destroying  some  minute  vessels 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  keep 
them  together  in  a  kind  of  web.  A  certain  fennentation 
or  in^pient  pntoeftetion  is  excited  by  the  steeping  which 
must  be  careAilly  mtehed.  and  stopped  at  the  r^t  time. 
The  usual  mode  of  steeping  is  to  puice  the  bundles  of  flix 
hoiiiontdny  in  shallow  pools  or  ditches  of  stagnant  water, 
keepii^  tlwm  under  water  Inr  means  of  poles  or  boards  with 
stones  or  we^ts  laid  upon  tbem.  Water  nearly  putrid  was 
supposed  the  most  efficacious,  and  the  mud  was  often  laid 
over  the  flax  to  accelerate  the  deuMuposition :  but  this  has 
been  found  to  stain  the  flax,  so  that  it  was  very  difiicult  to 
bleach  it  or  the  linen  made  fh>m  it  afterwards.  The  me- 
thod adopted  by  the  steepers  of  Courtray.  when  steeping 
flax  is  a  oistiuot  trade,  is  different  The  buidles  of  flax  are 
placed  alternately  with  the  seed  end  of  the  one  to  the  root 
end  of  the  other,  the  latter  projecting  afowindMst'aa  manr 
nf  these  sje  ti«d  together  near  hew  ends  aa  form  a  ibUk 
bondle  abont  a  foot  in  diametw.  A  flame  made  ct  oak- 
mU  nailed  t*  stmig  uprigbt  pteesaintbe  ftrmof  aboK  10 
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feet  square  and  4  deep,  is  filled  with  these  bundles  set  in- 
right  aud  closely  packed.  The  whole  is  thai  immersed  in  the 
river,  boards  loaded  with  stones  beine  placed  upon  the  ftsx 
till  the  whole  is  sunk  a  little  under  the  sur&ee  tithe  water. 
The  bottom  does  not  reach  the  ground,  so  that  the  waisr 
flows  over  and  tuder  it  There  an  poata  driven  in  iIh 
river  to  ke^  tiw  box  in  its  plac^  and  each  steeper  has  a 
eartain  portion  oi  the  bank  whidi  is  a  valuable  propcftj. 
The  flax  takes  somewhat  longer  time  in  steepii^  in  tUi 
manner  tlian  it  does  in  stagnant  and  putrid  water,  mod  it  ii 
asserted  hf  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  method  that  the 
flax  loses  mme  weight ;  but  the  ccdour  is  so  much  fioe< 
that  flax  is  sent  to  be  steeped  in  the  Lys  tton.  ererv  part  of 
Flanders. '  When  it  is  supposed  that  the  flax  £s  neariy 
steeped  sufficiently,  which  depends  on  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  flax  being  socsier  steeped  in  warm  weather  thu 
in  cold,  it  is  examined  carefblly  every  dav,  and  towaidi 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  aeveral  times  in  the  day,  in  orfet 
to  aseertam  whether  the  fibres  xeadily  separate  ftxim  tbe 
wood  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  As  soon  as  this  is  tk 
ease  the  flax  is  taken  out  ot  the  water  t  even  a  ftfw  lani 
more  or  less  steeping  %ui  is  necessary  will  nwke  m  difia<- 
enoe  in  the  value  of  tffe  flax.  If  it  is  not  steeped  enoogb^ 
it  will  not  be  easily  scutched,  and  the  wood  will  adhere  ton. 
If  it  has  been  too  Itmg  in  the  water,  its  streni^h  is  diai- 
n  idled,  and  man  of  it  breaks  into  tow.  The  bundles  ait 
now  untied,  and  the  flax  is  spread  evmly  in  rows  slightly  ora- : 
Lapping  each  other  on  a  piece  of  clean  smooth  graaa  whici 
has  been  mown  or  fbd  off  dose,  ^e  weather  is  essentul 
to  this  part  of  the  process,  as  rain  would  now  much  iojuR 
the  flax.  It  is  occasionally  turned  over,  whidi  is  done  det- 
terously  by  pushing  a  long  slender  rod  under  tbe  nm  ud 
taking  up  the  flax  near  tne  end  which  overlKps  the  next 
row  and  turning  it  quite  over.  Thus,  when  it  ia  all  turned, 
it  overlaps  as  before,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  j 
remains  spread  ont  uiion  the  grass  for  a  fortnig:n^  maen' 
less  aooomtng  to  the  season,  till  the  woody  pert  beooBM 
brittle  and  some  of  the  finest  fibres  sraaimte  from  it  of  ther 
own  accord.  It  is  then  taken  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  oailB 
diy  it  is  tied  up  again  in  bundles,  and  carried  into  tbe  bn 
to  be  Imken  and  heckled  at  leisurs  during  the  winter. 

In  the  domestic  manuhetures  tbe  flax  is  ^Y>kett  or  seutcM 
at  home,  when  the  wearier  prevents  out-door  work.  Tit 
common  brake  consists  of  four  wooden  aworda  fixed  ia  i 
fiwne.  and  another  frame  with  three  swcwds  whii^  pla^  a  | 
the  interstices  of  tbe  first  by  means  of  a  joint  at  one  aai 
The  flax  is  taken  in  the  1^  hand  and  placed  between  ihexn 
frames,  and  tbe  upper  frame  is  pushed  down  briskly  npsc  r. 
It  breaks  the  flax  in  four  places,  and  hy  morii^  the  Wt 
hand  and  n^idly  repeating  the  strokes  with  the  right  ita 
whole  handflil  ia  soon  broken.  It  ia  flien  acntdwd  I* 
means  of  a  boaid  set  upright  in  a  bloeik  of  wood  ao  si  k 
stand  eteadv,  in  whioh  is  a  hcmaontal  alit  about  th» 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  edge  of  whidi  is  thin.  Tki  \ 


teoken  flax  held  in  bandsfiil  in  (he  kit  fauA  is  ■ 
sorted  in  this  slit  so  as  to  project  to  the  xirikt.  and  a  fot 
wooden  swocd  ot  a  peculiar  shi^  is  mem  in  the 
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htnd;  with  tbk  the  flax  is  repeatedly  struck  oIom  to 
the  upright  hoard,  while  tiie  pwt  which  lies  in  the  slit  is 
eontiDually  changed  hy  a  motion  of  the  left  hand.  This 
operation  heats  off  all  the  pieces  of  the  wood  which  still 
adhere  to  the  fibre,  without  breaking  it,  and  after  a  short 
time  Uie  flax  is  cleared  of  it  and  fit  to  be  heckled.  But  the 
i^)eration8  of  breaking  and  scutching  are  tedious  and  la- 
borious when  thus  executed  by  hand.  A  mill  is  now  used 
(where  lat^  quantities  of  flax  are  required  for  manuiac- 
turea),  having  three  fluted  cylinders,  one  of  which  is  made 
to  revolve  by  horse  or  water  power  and  carries  the  other 
two  round.  The  flax  plants  are  passed  between  ^ese 
cylinders  while  thus  revolving,  and  the  stalk,  or  boon,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  is  by  uis  means  completely  broken 
without  iiQuriiu:  the  flbres.  The  scutching  it  aceomplished 
in  the  same  mm  by  means  of  four  arms  pnneotiDg  ftom  a 
horizontal  axl^  arranged  so  as  to-  strike  the  boon  in  a 
sUnting  direction  unw  the  bark  and  other  useless  piuts 
of  the  plant  are  beaten  awa^.  In  the  last  process  by  which 
flax  is  jnepared  for  the  spmner,  the  heckling,  the  instru- 
ment employed,  called  the  heckle,  is  a  square  piece  of 
wood  stuoded  with  rows  of  iron  teeth  about  four  inches 
long  and  disposed  in  a  quincunx  order.  The  fineness 
of  the  heckle  is  chosen  with  reference  to  the  quality 
of  the  flax,  and  heckles  differing  in  this  respect  from 
each  other  are  used  at  different  stages  of  the  dressing, 
the  coarsest  first,  and  the  finest  to  give  the  last  degree  of 
smoothness  and  finish  to  the  flax.  The  operation  of  heck- 
ling is  performed  1^  the  mkman  grasping  a  handfUl  of 
flax  by  the  middle  and  drawing  first  one  ma  or  end  and 
then  the  other  through  the  te^  of  the  heokle  until  evory 
particle  of  extraneons  matter  is  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
filaments  are  arranged  in  distinct,  even,  and  parallel  fibres. 

Historv  and  TVoOff.— Flax  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  its  fibrous  stalk  from  the 
very  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  art  of 

Ereparing  these  flbres  and  weaving  them  into  linen  cloth 
ad  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  among  the  Egyp- 
tians so  early  as  me  time  of  Joseph.  For  some  time  it  ap- 
pears that  the  preparation  of  flaxen  thread  was  confined  to 
Egypt.  Solomon  obtained  this  material  from  that  country, 
and  linen  cloths  were  made  with  it  by  the  Jews.  Herodo- 
tus  tells  UB  that  linen,  in  his  time,  was  obtained  by  the 
Greeks  from  Egypt  In  every  oouutry  where  flax  has  been 
cultivated,  with  the  exception  India,  it  has  been  applied 
to  this  manu&ctuie;  but  among  the  Hindus  it  is  nown 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  expressed  flmn  its  seed,  the 
stalk,  in  which  its  chief  value  resides,  being  thrown  ande 
by  them  as  useless. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  flax  was  eultivated  in  several  parts 
of  Europe,  but  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  produced  in 
England  until  after  the  Norman  invasion,  because  it  is  not 
found  among  the  list  of  titheable  articles  at  that  period. 
In  1175  it  was  enumerated  among  titheable  productions. 
England  has  never  grown  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flax 
for  its  own  use,  although  its  ctiltivation  was  made  com- 
pulsory to  a  certain  extent  by  a  statute  passed  in  1531, 
which  required  that  for  every  sixty  acres  of  land  fit 
for  tfllagcb  one  rood,  at  least,  should  be  sown  with  flax 
or  hemp^eed.  It  has  since  been  att«npted.  to  give 
enoouregement  to  the  cultivation  by  public  rewards  or 
honnties.  A  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  linen  in  1767, 
and  its  produce  was  appropriated  by  the  l^isbtoxe  for  the 
encouragement  of  Ei^iisb  cultivators ;  but  so  little  indined 
ffere  our  farmers  to  apply  the  hud  to  this  pnrpoae  that 
fifteen  years  passed  wiuout  any  claim  having  he«i  made 
for  the  premium.  The  plant  will  grow  in  almost  every  sofl, 
but  it.  is  a  very  exhausting  crop,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  formers  should  be  disinclined  to  culti- 
vate it  while  they  were  imperfectly  versed  in  the  art  of  re- 
storing its  productive  quality  to  the  land.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  land  is  now  sown  with  flax-seed  eyenr  year 
in  Somersetshire,  Lancasbire,  and  Yorkshire:  it  is  uigelv 
Ijrown  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  ao  in  Ireland,  woion 
island  produces  nearly  all  the  ^x  that  is  wed  in  its  exten- 
sive Unen  muiufocture.  Hie  influence  of  tfaa  soil  shows 
itself  more  in  tha  quality  of  the  fibre  than  in  tlw  quantity 
produced.  Where  the  plants  grow  very  thickly  together 
the  stalks  are  verv  slider,  and  as  each  stalk  comprises  the 
same  number  of  fibres,  these  must,  under  such  circum- 
ttsnces,  be  finer  than  where  the  stalk  is  thicker. 

The  quantity  of  flax  imported  into  and  exported  from 
tli«  United  Kingdom,  and  tha  ^anMtf  lakni  mr  At  pur^ 
P.  a.  No.  «33 


poseaoffiminfoiitnreinoehywB^ftom  IMOto  IBSt.  vsm 
as  follow 

TUun  for 

Imcrtsd.        EzporWd.      liUM  mm. 
OwU.  CwU.  Cvta 

1820  532.389       17,866  376,170 

1821  498,5M        8,773  491,582 

1822  610.106        7,282  607,540 

1823  553.937        9,719  553,599 

1824  742,531       11,677  739.651 

1825  1,055,233        7,571  1,018,837 

1826  688,622        8,956  697,488 

1 827  907,079         6,331  896,889 

1828  876,189        6,899  882,289 

1829  9S2,040  8,580  909,709 
1880  944,096  3,633  955.112 
1831  936,411  10,348  S18.883 
183S      982.516       15,504  984,869 

1833  1,129,633       18,202  1,112,190 

1834  811,722       19,569  794,272 

1835  740,814       12,255  728,143 

1836  1,529,116       16.789  1.511,428 

Up  to  the  year  1825,  the  duty  chai)^  upon  foreign 
grown  flax  was.  when  dressed,  10/.  14f.  6d.,  and  when  un- 
dressed, 6d.  per  cwt.  In  the  year  just  named  both  kinds 
were  subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  duty,  which  was  then 
fixed  at  4d.  per  cwt. ;  and  this  rate  was  further  reduced  to 
3d.  per  cwt  in  1826,  to  2d,  in  1827.  and  to  Id.  per  cwt  in 
1828,  at  which  nominal  rate  it  has  siqee  been  continued. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  of  flax  im- 
ported come  from  Russu;  the  remainder  is  supplied  by 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  wiUi  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  brought  from  France. 

WiUiin  the  last  four  years,  a  part  of  the  flax  imported 
has  been  again  exported  in  the  form  of  linen  yam ;  and 
this,  according  to  present  appearances,  is  likely  to  become 
a  considerable  branch  of  our  export  trade.  The  quanti^ 
and  declared  value  so  exported  in  each  yw  from  1832  to 
1836  have  been  as  follow 

Ponadi.  £. 

1832  110,188  8,705 

1833  935,682  72,006 

1834  1.533,325  136,312 

1835  2.611,215  216.635 

1836  4,574,504  138.77S 

A  small  part  of  these  exports  are  taken  by  Germany; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  made  to  France, 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  having  been  increased  by  the 
operations  of  our  spinning-mills  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
100/.  per  ton.  The  improvements  introduced  into  the  flax- 
mills  of  this  country,  and  which  have  led  to  the  opening 
of  the  trade  in  question,  may  be  explained  by  tiie  foct  that 
the  length  of  yam  produced  from  a  pound  of  flax  of  the 
average  degree  of  fineness  was,  in  1814,  only  3.330  yards, 
while  the  length  of  yam  of  the  average  quality  now  pro- 
duced from  a  pound  of  flax  is  11,170  yards.  Some  yams 
are  now  produced  of  a  fineness  much  superior  to  this 
average;  and  it  is  of  such  fine  yams  that  the  shipments 
to  Fiance  consist  Flax-apinning  is  now  carried  on  with 
most  success  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Machinery 
for  the  purpose  has  lately  been  put  up  in  Ireland;  bat 
hitherto  the  quantity  spun  has  not  equalled  the  demand 
of  the  Irish  hnen-weavers,  for  whose  use  large  quantitieB 
are  sent  from  England. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  fine  yam  used  by  our  weavers 
was  formerly  imputed  from  Germany.  This  trade  has  of 
course  defined  since  our  spinners  have  begun  to  supply 
foreign  countiies.  The  quantity  of  linen  yam  so  brought 
to  this  country  in  eadi  of  the  ten  years  preeeding  1837  has 
been  as  under : — 

1827    3,782,352  lbs.       1832    1.522.416  lbs. 
1628    3.429,104  1833  1,664,640 

1829  3,320,240  1834  1,624,448 

1830  2.151,632  1835  1,378,183 

1831  1,943,424  1836  589,526 
FLAXUAN,  JOHN.   York  may  claim  the  honour  of 

being  the  birth-plaoe  (tf  this  vary  eminent  scnlntor.  ha 
having  been  bom  in  that  aty,  July  6th.  1755;  yet  he  may 
properly  be  considered  a  deniaen  of  tho  metrtqpolia^  for  be 
was  Inought  to  London  while  yet  an  infiuit  not  more  than 
six  months  old.  At  that  time  his  fotber,  who  was  a  moulder 
of  figures,  kept  a  shop  in  New  Street  Covent  Garden,  and 
subsequent^  in  the  Strand  j^jUid  it  was  in  this  hustle 
itodio  that  tht  flitaxe  artiat  reeved  the  first  impresiioM 
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flf  taste.  In  aH  prababititf  it  wis  not  m  ttafeftamto  «ir- 
cumstance  that  a  natural  weakness  of  constitutiott  and  deli- 
cacy of  health,  which  continued  untjl  about  his  tenth  year, 
gave  him  a  relish  for  idlitary  and  sedentary  amusemeat 
That  it  was  a  fortunate  one  for  hia  to  have  thus  early  and 
constantly  before  his  eye*  objects  aia^d  to  6i  his  feelings, 
and  well  cstoulated  to  Touse  his  int^ligence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  Seated  behind  the  oooDter  with  paper  and 
pencil,  or  with  books,  be  studiad  oure  desultorily  than 
would  otherwise  have  hmn  the  case,  yet  perh^  more  pro- 
fitably and  mate  diligaaHy,  because  ieet  compuhorily.  Self- 
impMed  ttdu  ue  but  another  term  for  enjoyments ;  for  this 
reason  is  it  tfaat  the  ad^tau^t,  among  whom  Flaxman 
may  to  a  aertain  «tent  ba  ranked,  an  gmeraUy  found  to 
applr  themsdvas  to  whatever  may  be  their  parsuit  with  a 
xest  and  an  evnestness  that  never  acernnpcuiy  routine. 

After  the  de&th  of  bis  mother,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  in  hia  tenth  year,  his  father  manried  a  second  wife,  who 
treated  young  Flaxman  and  his  brother  with  such  tender- 
ness as  to  win  their  a&ction  and  esteem.  It  was  some- 
where about  this  period  that  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
tits  Rev.  Mr.  Hatbew,  be  was  iotroduoed  by  that  gentle- 
nan  to  his  wife,  a  Udy  of  very  aupeiior  acquirements,  who 
took  delight  in  Boaking  him  acquainted  wUh  the  beauties 
of  HoBwr  and  Virgil,  while  be  would  attemft  to  embody 
wi  A  hit  penoaaw£|ioetic  images  or  parts  of  tiie  aarrtfiatBs 
aa  most  eaught  hit  fencr.  By  those  kind  and  judieums 
friends  he  was  aneoan^  to  sUidy  the  original  languages; 
aad  although  here  alas  he  was  chiefly  lus  evn  tator,  he 
aaade  snoh  profiis^aey  as  anablad  him  to  lead  the  master 
poets  of  antiqutey,  if  not  very  oitiaaJ^.  yet  with  tolerable 
readiness ;  quite  enot^  «o  to  enter  into  their  ^it  and 
follow  their  conceptaoas,  as  is  evident  i^om  bis  compositions 
after  Homer  and  /Eaehylus. 

Chwoe  of  pntfeasien  for  faim  there  was  none,  both  nature 
and  circumitanoes  having  so  determinedly  predeatmed  him 
for  sculptiue,  ihat  for  any  one  to  have  entertained  an  idea 
of  his  following  any  other  pursuit  would  have  been  absurd. 
Accordingly,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Acadomy,  and  in  1770  exhibited,  as  his  first  sub- 
ject ^ere,  a  figure  of  Nwtune  in  wax.  Here,  while  he 
distinguished  himself  by  tita  aauduity  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted his  studies,  he  reoeived  a  lesson  which  taught  him 
that  application  «nd  enthusiasm  oombined  are  not  always  a 
awtck  fyt  medioerity  wbon  backed  by  ftivonr ;  fer  on  his 
becoming  a«aiidideCe  fortbe  gold  medal  (the  silver  one  he 
had  provwusly  earned  off),  SeynoAdB,  the  then  fwesident, 
awarded  the  prise  ta  Engleheart,  a  now  utterly  forgotten 
muae.  VarMhoi,  yet  not  di«t>irite4,  Ftaxman  resumed  to 
his  studies,  with  nnabated  velisk,  although  for  some  time 
eompeftled  4o^TOto  m  oonsideprtle  portion  to  pnrviding  for 
the  «Kig«Bcies  of  the  pasaing  day,  whiHi  he  did  bv  des^ning 
and  modelliDg  for  othoa,  partieulBi'ly  lot  the  Wed^oods, 
to  whom  Ma  talente  and  his  taato  were  eminently  useful. 
ModeMte  as  wft  the  rocauneMtion,  wtoh  employment  put 
him  at  eaia  in  his  pecuniaiy  cifcumstaAoes,  beeaMo  lie 
«h«ad(f  poaaeasad  ona-vorf  imfKOtant  fund  towards  peenniaiy 
faidewnAaiwa,  namely  a  oenlmlad  frugsdit^  and  «i  utter 
diasaliih  of  aU  cKpeasive  ^bhs  and  amusements.  And 
hare  it  VUff  be  ebsMved,  chat  oven  in  afternlifo,  when  he 
•ms  in  eonpamtiw  aAaenee,  and  wb«i  bis  ftime  would 
km  boen  a  passport  to  the  most  brittiant  oiroles,  he  conti- 
nued to  distinguish  himself  by  pei^Bot  simplicity  in  his 
tudtite  and  mole  -of  living,  eqnally  remote  firom  afi^tadon 
•n  the  one  hand  and  4  -spirit  a(  penurioaaRees  on  th«  other. 
I«  this  latter  wspeac  be -stood  m  direet  contraet  to  Kcon- 
tampcvaiy  aiptist  Of  the  dHsel,  whose  undisgnised  <Ajeet 
Waugh  iiie  was  money-mEdang,  and  who  was  fbrtunate 
enough-  to  amass  upwaj'ds  of  200,000/.,  so  that  be  had  the 
death-hod  MMOlation  of  dying  fldh  mongh  to  make  the 
world  star*  aad  talk.  Vwy  hr  difl^mt  was  iSw  oharacter 
of  Flaxmaa !  «nthuuaat  as  he  was  In  his  art,  4ie  would 
never  have-on  in  it  as  a  mere  ]ffofbsrion. 

The  yearr  formed  an  important  epoch  in  his  life, 
siaoe  not  only  did  ha  for  the  first  luaa  qnit  Ma  paternal 
Besid«nee  in  th«  Sitrand.  and  vesitum  to«BtabUdi  faimasif 
in  a  house  in  Wardow  Stoeet,  hut  was  guil^  d  vaat 
Keynolda  At  least  coasidwed  t^e  >ii^;bast  unpnadoBoe. 
*  Sm,  Flaunan,*  oxclaimed  the  tattu  to  him  one  -di^, 
'  I  am  told  vov  an  m«nwd>^if  se,  Sir,  you  are  luiaod 
ior  an  wtist  Yet  ttftvac  was  tbere  eueary  less  vecacious 
thut  this  ill-omMwd  aRkd  laAbar  unoaartoow  apeoeh,  for 
Mwansthara  •  havfriMr  wkrithan  Aiitof  flumsAUid 


Ann  Denman,  a  woman  eaually  amiable  fbr  hervirtuea  and 
her  aeeompli^ments.  tW  the  president's  aiDiMer  pre- 
diction was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  fulfilled  became  soon  ap- 
parent by  proofo  of  inn^ased  ability,  which  the  artist  gave 
in  his  monument  of  CoHias  the  poet,  and  tliat  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley.  in  Gloucester  oathedral ;  which  latter  is  a  work  replete 
with  that  poetic  rimplieity  and  pathoa  whk^t  fa^ow  ho  many 
of  our  artiafs  produetions  of  that  class.  At  length  he  da- 
tormined  upon  vtsittng  Italy,  for  whk^  country  he  set  out 
in  178f,  BooompanBed %y  Ub  wifo.  While  be  wait  at  Rome 
he  had  en  epportnnlly  of  givhig  jxooi  to  the  world  with 
what  intelleotual  power  and  ^mpatay  of  eenitis  an  Bi^liih- 
man  oould  realise  to  ttie  oHtward  sense  me  oononitions  of  a 
Homer,  an  Aschylus,  and  a  Dante.  It  was  for  Mrs.  Hare 
NBy.er  that  iia  made  a  series  of  thirty-nine  subjects  from 
the  Ibad,  and  fUrty  toia  from  the  Odyssey,  illustratiTc  of 
the  principal  events  in  those  poems.  For  these  romposi- 
Uons,  so  instinct  with  the  inteUeotual  power  of  art,  4  is  said 
he  received  no  more  than  the  paltry  sum  of  about  fifteea 
shillings  a-piece,  a  sum  most  incredibly  small,  amouutii^ 
altogether  to  not  more  than  a  fashionable  portrait-painter 
would  make  at  a  single  sitting.  But  he  was  paid  is  worthi 
coin,  for  those  productions  at  ence  slamped  bis  reputation. 
Neither'  were  they  vnproduotiTe  of  more  immediate  good 
eonseqaenoes,  since  tb^  ewred  to  oi^lect  patrons  arouod 
him ;  amon^  the  net  tbs  Oounten  Spencor,  for  wbran  he 
oompoaed  his  series  of  91usa«t«c»ts  of  Asdiylna.  He  else 
<4itiuned  the  patronage,  if  suah  it  can  be  oalted,  of  that  m« j 
eccentric  than  amiiUrle  character,  the  eait  of  Bristol  and 
bishop  of  Derry.  who  had  commisHoned  him  to  execute  lim 
group  of  Athamas,  and  paid  him  no  more  than  600^  TlLa 
was  the  sum,  it  is  true,  actually  bargained  for,  but  so  inaac- 
qnato  to  the  executed  work,  that  the  sculptor  must 
been  a  postCrve  losw  by  it,  actually  out  of  pocket,  boaidn 
relinquishing  what  it  would  have  produeed  him  had  he  re 
tained  it  and  off^ed  it  to  some  other  purchaser.  Flaxmoa 
however  was  not  the  man  to  retract  fttwa  his  engmgemen:a 
Sx  that  he  was  too  bonowrable,  and  to  com|dain  be  was  too 
proud.  During  his  stay  at  Rome  he  executed  for  the  lah 
accomplished  TiMuas  Hope  an  oxquisito  small  maibk 
group  of  C^hahM  wd  Aurora,  it  was  tor  him  too  that  be 
produced  that  tluid  suUime  series  of  poetie  eompositioBa, 
the  ittustnrtions  itf  Dante,  amaunting  altf^ether  to  otte  bna- 
^ed  and  nine  stAjctAs,  vis.  diirty-eight  firom  tbm  InJenxv 
as  many  from  the  Purgatorio,  and  thiity-three  from  the 
Paradise.  Hm*^  being  1^  almost  entirely  to  the  resources  ' 
of  bis  own  ima^atioB,  wkliowt  aaststuice  from  the  prerioaf 
ideas  of  other  artists,  be  manifested  still  greater  originalin 
of  mind  and  intellectual  vigour  than  in  the  Homeric  series, 
or  that  A-om  ^sohylos.  All  th«  three  constitute  an  almost 
now  proviooe  of  art,  combining  the  distinguiduag  qualitica 
of  picturesque  and  soulpturesque  design. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  upwards  c! 
sawn  years,  not  quite  uaiwoAtaUTOB  r^rded  his  pceo- 
niaiy  afibka,  aortaialy  aMst  prafttshly  as  r^avded  both  bs 
Bludiea  aad  Ms  nnutaition,  ha  toojk  a  nouse  In  Bnckingfasa 
EHmt,  Fitawf  Squan,  and  in  a  Tef7  alml  time  mstia- 
guished  Umaea  by  bis  n(Me  moonmcnt  to  Lnd  Hansfleld 
It  is  hardly  noce8Bai7  to  add  thtt  be  now  found  Ae  dous  <k 
the  Rojnd  Academy  gracioBBly  open  to  reeero  faim.  La 
bemg  manimavdy  elected  an  Assoente  in  1 797.  In  thst 
yw  he  wchiluted  there  bis  monument  of  Sir  W.  Jone&, 
new  in  the  ohapel  of  University  Odl^jo,  OxJbrd,  and  three 
bas-relaef  shetohes  of  suWeots  from  the  NewTestuient,  Mt. 
Christ  seising  from  the  dead  the  daught«r  of  Jairus.  an: 
two  illustrative  of  texts,  '  Comfort  and  help  the  weak- 
hearted  f  '  Feed  tiie  hungry.'  Iliese  may  be  consideied  ss 
t^  eeouMnoement  of  a  cyde  of  soriptural  compositiani 
intended  to  show  that  the  aimpte  Iraths  of  the  G«^l  wen 
fclly  capable  of  ntspiring  the  «ndptor  aad  anpplying  hua  : 
tnik  4^aiopriate  aubjoets.  Of  th»  dasa  an  the  veliefr  of 
tfaa  HMnsnMst  af  Sir  ,F.  Baring's  fiuoOy  in  MidmHtaa  I 
ekodi,  Hanla,  wUdi  e^ressivriy  Cgnre  Ae  ideas  of  the 
Attawing  aantenses:  'Thy  will  be  done*— 'l%y  kingdac 
oMBfl*— '  Delwer  m  Aom  evil.*  To  these  xeaj  be  added  kit 
beautiftll  ^uatvation  of  the  text,  *  B^eaaed  are  they  tns: 
rnovm.'  H) «  nuammsQt  to  Mary  I^Mhiagten,  of  Levnaban:, 
Kattt,  repaesmting  a  mother  sorrowktg  lor  her  daogfats. 
asid  eondbrtod  hy  an  angel.  His  groups  of  'Come,  n 
Uessed ' — '  Lead  us  not  isAo  temptation* — '  Cbui^/  and  ibe 
monuments  «f  Ceuntew  ftpencer  and  Mrs.  Ingbe.  ifaa 
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pT«-«iBiiient:j  fatppy  Id  wdi  sa1g*<!**  msd*  not  greatly 
axeita  our  sumrise,  becaaae  vas  at  home  in  them ;  in 
them  his  head  and  hand  ^ntaneously  obeyed  the  dicUtes 
of  a  heart,  tenderly  alive  to  every  smtiment  of  devotioo. 
Hence  it  vas  that  he  so  sucoes^Uy  broke  through  the 
conventiooal  trammids  of  his  profession,  and  opened  an 
almost  entirely  fresh  track  for  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
when  fettered  dovn  to  common-place  ideas  and  etibiects, 
he  did  not  rise  at  all  higher  than  many  others  have  done. 
Even  hill  monnmeat  of  Nelson^  as  well  aa  ethers  by  him  in 
St.  Paul's,  are  equally  cold  in  conception  and  execution, 
without  any  indication  of  their  having  been  wrought  by 
him  ooR  omare.  Whether  he  would  wve  succeeded  vary 
mneh  better  in  the  eoloasal  figure  of  Britannia,  whi^  be 
propoied  ihould  be  erected  npon  Greenwich  Hill,  admits 
of  doubt;  although  that  he  could  have  executed  such  a 
work  can  hardly  m  quMtioned.  A  figure,  however,  of  such 
stupendous  dimensions,  for  its  height  was  to  have  been  not 
less  than  200  feet,  was  treated  «s  aa  absurdly  extravagant, 
if  not  impracticable  and  uttwly  visionaiy  sdiemci,  though 
in  these  days  of  gigantie  entflrpriae.  even  if  rejected  aa 
useless,  it  would  not  nve  startled  as  overoassinv  the  bounds 
of  feasibili^. 

In  1610  he  was  appointed  to  the  dier  new  professorship 
of  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  circumstance 
the  world  is  indebted  for  his  series  of  Lectures  on  the  art, 
which,  although  of  no  extraordinary  merit  as  literary  com- 
positions, are  full  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  may 
be  studied  with  proS,  not  by  those  alone  of  hts  own  pro* 
fesston,  but  by  artists  and  men  of  taste  generally. 

Till  the  year  1820  he  had  enjoyed  the  best  species  of 
prosperit}*  wbieh  Heaven  «an  bestow,  and  which  those  who 
are  outwardly  the  most  prosperous  often  miss  altogether, — 
a  life  of  serenity  and  tranquil  competence,  with  constant 
occupation  in  the  art  be  loved,  and  increasing  &me  attend- 
ing it ;  but  he  was  tiow  doomed  to  experience  a  most  bitter 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  his  affectionate 
companion  fbr  38  years.  He  henceforth  felt  a  blank  in  his 
existence  whi<^  neither  the  solace  of  friendship  nor  the 
honours  of  public  applause  could  fill  up.  Nevertheless,  so 
fiir  from  yielding  either  to  despondency  or  to  the  pressure 
of  advancing  age,  he  still  continued  to  apply  himself  vigo- 
rously to  his  art,  and  some  of  his  very  latest  productions 
arc  among  his  vary  best.  The  shield  cn  Achilles,  flrst  mo- 
delled in  1818,  afterwards  east  in  sOver^  for  George  IV.. 
\A  certoinly  one  of  the  moat  splendid  achievements  <^  the 
art  in  modern  times.  To  this  mriod  belong  also  his  Psyche, 
and  group  of  the  Archangel  Hlohael  and  Satan,  both  of 
them  stamped  with  his  genius.  So  for  from  having  lost 
any  of  its  energy,  his  mind  and  hand  continued  active  till 
the  very  last;  for  when  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
ioing  more,  he  sketched  and  designed  on  paper.  The  in- 
terruptions he  experienced  frt«n  Ulness  or  infirmity  were 
but  few  and  brief;  and  until  three  days  befOTe  his  death 
he  continued  able  to  employ  himself  in  his  usual  pursuits 
and  studies  without  particular  inconvenience.  That  event 
took  place  on  the  7th  I>eoember,  1826  ;  and  on  the  16th  he 
was  fbllowed  to  the  grave  (in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles 
in  the  Fields)  by  the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Whether  wo  oontemplate  him  as  a  man  w  as  an  artist. 
HO  much  does  he  command  our  love  and  our  admiration, 
that  fi)r  want  of  words  to  do  justice  to  his  excellence,  it  is 
difTlcutt  to  avoid  tite-semblatice  of  overstrained  panegyric. 
In  him  Uie  man  exalted  and  Seconded  the  artist,  for  in  all 
his  best  productions,  those  which  are  really  to  be  regarded 
as  the  spontaneous  of^pring  of  his  own  mind  and  feelings, 
the  workings  of  a  good,  a  pure,  and  benevolent  spirit  are 
aa  discernible  as  those  of  a  great  and  lofty  one.  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed  that  in  some  of  the  mechanical  parts 
of  his  art  he  did  not  greatly  excel,  neither  do  his  works 
diisplay  that  high  finishing  and  delicacy  of  execution  which 
captivate  the  eye  and  often  mislead  the  judgment  *If 
Flaxman,'  says  Cicc^nara, '  had  possessed  skill  in  modelling 
and  execution  equal  to  his  talent  in  invention  and  composi- 
tion, he  would  certainty  ham  had  a  great  share  in  the  pros- 
perons  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  art.  Never- 
theless it  is  greatly  indebted  to  him.  since,  as  for  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  his  productions,  we  may  affirm  that  they 
have  n«n1y  contributed  to  awaken  sculpture  fVom  a  certain 
monotonous  lethnt^,  and  to  restore  the  golden  style — the 
severityoftheantuiue— which  he  knew  hqjr  to  apply  to  his 
Awn  dwigns.'  Una  praise  if  not  my  mm.  is  sunoently 


disoriminating  and  just  upon  the  whole.  It  is  admitted 

that  Flaxman  helped  to  restore  the  art  froni  the  imbedle 
inanity  and  Boul4ess  though  occasionally  gracefot  man- 
nerism into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  in  which  it  appeared 
inclined  to  remain.  He  rendered  it  more  poetic,  taught  it 
to  address  itself  to  the  heart,  to  touch  the  noblest  feelings 
of  our  nature,  and,  while  it  touched,  to  elevate  them  to  ^at 
sphere  of  holiness  where  fais  own  affections  constantly  idiided. 

FLEA.  [PuLBx.] 

FLEKIHE,  LA.  [Saethe.] 

FLE^CHE,  a  breast-work  consisting  of  two  /aces,  vhieh 
form  with  oiie  another  a  salient  angle.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  exterior  of  the  glaois  of  a  fortress,  generally  in  a  re 
tired  part,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  place  L  1,  Bastion^  in 
order  to  detoid  by  its  fire  the  grouna  before  the  bastion 
and  lavdin. 

FLE'CHIER,  ESPRIT,  bom  in  1632  at  Pomes,  near 
Cupentras,  studied  in  the  college  of  the  '  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,*  of  which  congr^^tion  his  maternal 
uncle  was  then  the  superior.  Being  ordained,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  became  preceptor  to  a  young  ^ntleman.  He 
made  himself  favourably  known  by  writing  pane^rical 
orations  in  honour  of  saints  and  also  of  deceased  distin 
guished  contemporaries,  which  were  much  liked  at  the  time 
as  specimens  of  eloquence.  In  1673  the  AbM  Fighter 
was  named  a  member  of  the  French  Academv ;  and  in  1662 
he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  almoner  to  toe  Ebuphiness. 
In  1685  he  was  sent  at  tlw  head  of  a  mission  to  reclaim  to 
Catholicism  the  Protestants  of  Poitou  and  Brittany.  0^ 
his  return  to  Paris  he  was  appointed  by  the  Ling  bishop  of 
Lavaur,  but  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  see  of  Nismes. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nanfes,  22nd  October,  I68S, 
had  been  followed  by  a  species  of  persecution  against  the 
Froteslants,  or  Huguenots  as  they  were  called,  who  were 
very  numerous  at  msmes  and  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Fl£chier,  who  was  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition,  while 
obeving  the  intolerant  orders  of  the  king  towards  this  part 
of  the  population,  executed  them  with  as  much  temperance 
as  could  be  expected  from  one  in  his  situation.  His  letters 
contain  painful  evidence  of  the  oppressions  and  cruelties 
committed  at  that  epoch.  When  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants rose  in  1 702-3  against  their  oppressors,  they  fearfViUy 
retaliated  1^  killing  theCatholics  and  uuming  their  churches. 
This  was  fallowed  by  Louis  XIV.  sending  a  large  fores 
under  a  marshal  of  Rwice,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  C£venn«B  ensued.  Flashier 
repeatedly  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  boldness  and 
eouragB  of  the  victims,  (tettre  138,  in  the  last  volume  of 
Lea  OBuvres  de  Fl£chier.)  Fl£chier  died  at  Nismes  in 
February,  1710.  His  scattered  works  have  been  collected 
and  published : — '  CEuvres  compUtes  de  Fllchier,'  10  vols., 
Nismes,  1 782.  They  consist  of  biographies,  sermons,  pane- 
gyrics, and  '  oraisons  fundbres,'  or  funeral  orations,  in  which 
last  he  was  considered  to  rival  and  almost  to  excel  Bossuet. 
Cardinal  Maury  {Essai  tur  FEloqumce  de  la  Chaire,  vol.  i.) 
examines  with  a  critical  eye  Flechier's  mtion  in  honour 
of  Marshal  Turenne,  whicii  was  considered  as  his  master- 
piece, and  points  out  its  defects.  Fl^chier  wrote  a  life  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  rather  too  partial  according  to  some 
critics,  and  a  life  of  Theododus  the  Great  His  corre- 
spondence above  mentioned  furnishes  some  interesting 
materials  for  oontemporary  history. 

FLECKNOE,  RICHARD,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Ca- 
tholio  priest  He  was  e  minor  poet  and  wit  in  the  time  of 
I^den.  and  would  have  been  long  since  forgotten  had  not 
that  writer  used  his  name  as  the  title  of  a  severe  satire 
against  Shadwell.  and  therein  proclaims  that  be 

'  In  proM  >i)d  f  ena  wif  own'd  without  din>nl« 
Throagh  all  the  realms  of  noDteiiM  BbiolDle.* 

Of  course  bis  name  was  transmitted  to  posterity  with  the 
same  i^ominy  that  has  accompanied  the  heroes  of  Pope's 
'  Dunciad.'  The  reader  of  satires  bhould  not  however  take 
too  much  for  granted,  nor  be  too  ready  to  admit  as  a  feet 
that  all  objects  of  ridicule  and  invective  are  such  fools 
and  knaves  as  they  are  represented.    Party  feeling  and 

grivate  animosity  may  have  occasioned  the  attacks  directed 
y  a  powerful  opponent,  rather  than  a  cool  judgment  and  a 
rational  inquiry  mto  merits.  In  the  case  of  the  satires  of 
Pope  and  f)r]'den,  the  satires  themselves  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  gentleman  possessing  a  moderate  library,  while  the 
works  of  the  persons  satirised  are  utterly  unknown,  except- 
ing to  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  studying  tiie 
literatureoftbeperio4.  It«wt^M^!!ft?5^J^|^t" 
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faynaiiMlhiniUu  to  the  hubs  <^mdfn,  oa  aooount  of  their 
unng  beea  br  our  great  ntiriiti  deuoaiioed  at  the  writers 
of  uiWBdeeinea  trash,  without  any  opportuni^  being  given 
of  examining  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  Flecknoe,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  victim  to  these  partial  views.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  mere  readers  of  Dryden  take  it  for  granted 
tiiat  Flecknoe  was  a  most  unqualified  idiot,  yet  in  the  'Re- 
trospective Review'  (vol.  &)  there  is  an  article  which  proves 
matt  satislkctorily  that  though  he  did  not  possess  anv  great 
genius,  and  was  sadly  defective  in  his  versification,  ne  still 
possessed  much  &ncy,  and  wrote  some  small  pieces  which 
ror  happy  turns  of  ^ught  would  not  disgrace  even  the 
first  writers  in  the  knguage.  His  description  of  *a  man 
troubled  at  nothing  (there  quoted)  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way. 

FLEET  PRISON,  like  the  neighbouring  street,  takes 
its  name  from  the  brook  or  river  of  Fleet,  which  formerly 
ran  by  it,  and  still  runs  under  Farringdon  Street  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  prison  is  in  the  niga  of  Richard  I., 
who,  in  his  first  year,  confirmed  to  Osbert,  brother  of  William 
Longchamp,  chancellor  of  England,  and  to  his  heirs  for 
ever,  the  custody  of  bis  palace  at  Westminster,  with  the 
keeping  of  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet  in  London.  King  John 
also,  by  patent  &ted  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
the  archdeacon  of  Wells  the  custody  of  his  palace  at 
Westminster  and  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet,  together  witii  the 
wardship  of  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Leveland. 
(Stow,  Sure  edit.  1603,  p.  393.) 

Howard,  in  his  State  qf  the  Prisoru  in  England  and 
JFalet  (4to.,  Wirringt,  1784,  p.  317),  sayi,  to  uiia  prison 
were  committed  formerly  those  irtio  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Star  Chamber;  and  adds  that,  in  tiie  16th 
Char.  I.,  when  that  court  was  abolished,  it  became  a  prison 
for  debtors  and  for  persons  charged  with  contempt  of  the 
Courts  of  Chancery;  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.  But 
the  prison  of  the  ^eel  was,  in  all  probabihty,  a  plaoe  for 
debtors  from  its  earliest  existence ;  numerous  instances  to 
prove  it  so  may  be  found  through  different  centuries  upon 
the  rolls  of  parliament.  Adam  de  Wythford,  chamberlain 
of  North  Wales,  was  imprisoned  there  for  debt  in  1335 
{Rot.  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  91) ;  and  we  find  a  petition  from  one 
John  Fraunceys.  a  debtor  confined  there,  a.d.  1290,  18th 
Edw.  L   (Ibid,  voL  i.  p.  47). 

As  early  as  the  8nd  Hen.  IV ^  a.d.  1400,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  parliament  that  the  coundl,  with  the  ehsnoetlor 
and  j  ustices,  should  settle  what  foes  toe  warden  at  the  Fleet 
was  to  take  {ibid,  vol.  v.  p.  110);  and  it  was  determined 
in  the  parliament  of  the  23rd  Hen.  VX.  that  his  office  was 
not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  statute  of  that  year  touching 
BherifTs  and  gaolers. 

Howard  (State,  ut  sttpra.,  p.  219)  has  given  a  table 
of  the  regulations  observed  in  the  Fleet,  wiui  another  of 
the  warden's  fees,  as  both  were  finally  settled  in  Hilary 
Term,  1729,  3  Geo.  11.  (See  also  Neild's  State  ^  the 
Prisofu,  4to.,  Lond.,  1812,  p.  218—222.) 

The  warden  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal.  He  receives  no  salary  whatever,  but  is  wholly 
remunerated  by  the  foes  above-mentioned.  The  liberty  of 
permitting  f  risoners  to  reside  within  the  Rules,  upon  giving 
an  indemnity  against  an  escape,  has  been  granted  by  the 
warden  for  the  time  being  from  very  autwnt  times,  and  the 
practice  is  expressly  recognised  by  the  statute  of  the  Sth 
and  9th  Will.  III.,  e.  27.  (Aefum  to  the  Haute  qf  Com- 
mana  relating  to  the  l^et  Prison,  29  Aw.  1830.) 
Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow,  fol.,  Lond.,  1720,  b.  iii. 
280,  gives  the  extent  of  what  are  technically  termed  the 
ules  of  the  Fleet.  He  says, '  To  this  prison  there  have 
been,  some  years  since,  granted  Rules ;  which  are,  all  the 
north  side  of  Ludgate-hill,  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Bailey 
unto  Fleet-lane,  and  down  the  same  on  the  south  side; 
and  so  the  east  aide  of  the  row  of  houses  next  the  Fleet, 
taking  in  all  the  courts  and  alleys  within  the  said  limits.' 

This  prison  was  burnt  in  the  Fire  of  London,  and  again 
by  the  rioten  in  17S0. 

FLEETWOOD  CHARLES,  notorious  for  the  active 
part  that  he  took  in  the  Rebellion,  was  descended  firam  a 
private  fomily  in  Lancashire,  from  which  several  distin- 

tuished  persons  had  sprung.  From  a  trooper  in  the  earl  of 
Issex's  forces  he  rose  to  be  colonel  of  infontry,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Bristol.  In  October,  1645,  he  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1647 
was  o<ie  of  the  commissioners  named  to  treat  with  the 
king  At  the  battle  of  Worcester  Fleetwood  distin- 
fwuied  Uimulf  so  mueh  that  he  gained  grw^t  flmur  both 


with  Oliw  Oomwell  and  the  amy  in  genecal:  indeed 
afterwards,  when  the  king  was  executed,  and  the  pAiim- 

mentary  army  became  more  powerftil,  his  was  inferior  t» 
few  in  the  influence  that  he  possessed  among  the  loldittiT. 
Fleetwood  had  matried  Frances,  the  dau^tw  of  Thomas 
Smith  of  Winston  in  Norfolk,  1^  whom  he  had  fliree 
children,  but  this  lady  being  dead,  be  was  fixed  upon  by 
Oomwell,  from^litieal  motives,  to  marry  Bridget,  hiseldeet 
daughter,  the  widow  of  Ireton.  Soon  after  he  becunt:  hv 
son-in-law  the  Protector  nominated  him  commanderin 
chief  of  the  fwces  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  also  invested 
with  a  oommissionership  for  the  civil  departmanL  Crhd- 
well,  however,  feeling  that  his  interests  ware  not  pt<rfeetly 
secure  in  the  hands  of  Fleetwood,  who  was  a  thonurik  re- 
publican, and  Btrenuouily  opposed  to  tiw  Proteetw  bein^ 
made  king,  sent  his  son  Henry  Cromwell  to  watch  over  hu 
conduct.  Some  enmi^  was  thus  produced,  and  with  the 
view  of  putting  an  ena  to  i^  Cromwell  creatod  Fleetwood 
one  of  the  new  lords,  and  made  him  the  diief  of  the  fourtrai 
major-generals  to  whom  the  government  of  the  nation  was 
arbitrarily  committed,  and  who  were  deputed  to  search  for 
such  royalists  as  had  home  arms  under  Charles  I.,  or  were 
disaffected  to  the  present  government,  withpower  to  im- 
prison them,  and  to  decimate  their  estates.  When  Richard 
Cromwell  became  Protector,  Fleetwood  strove  to  obtain  his 
title,  and  to  supplant  him  in  his  autbori^ ;  but  while  he 
was  caballing  against  him,  the  nation,  wearied  with  tnmnlt 
and  discord,  re<»lled  the  miled  king. 

At  the  immediato  time  of  theRestontion  itwnssappoaad 
that  Fleetwood  would  be  exeont^  as  a  rd>d:  Us  lift  was 
with  difficulty  saved,  and  he  retired  to  Stoke  Newin^oo, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  spend  the  rranainder  of  hu  lifo  in 
miserable  obscurity.  He  died  soon  after  the  Revolutioo. 
In  character  he  was  cunning,  but  weak  and  irresolute,  and 
of  shallow  capacity:  he  was  neither  generally  distinguished 
for  courage  (his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Worcester  forms  an 
exceptionX  nor  skilful  in  military  operatioofl :  his  inflnence 
in  Cromwell's  extraordinary  armv  is  attributable  to  the 
excess  of  his  fonaticism.  (Noble  s  Mejnoir*  qf  the  Cnmt- 
well  Family,  &c. 

FLENSBURG  or  nENSBORG,  a  Danish  town,  at 
the  southern  extremi^  of  the  Flensborg  Wyck  or  Fivde, 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  duefay  of 
Schtesw%.  It  lies  in  W  47'  N.  lat  and  9°  ST*  E-  ioof-, 
and  Is  endnled  by  hills  on  the  three  sides  fteing  the  FiorML 
It  is  a  pleasant  well-built  town,  indoeed  by  an  old  wall  and 
diteh,  outside  of  which  there  are  three  suburbs ;  it  ooDtains 
about  1200  houses  and  about  16.500  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  well  jmved  and  lighted.  Flensburg  has  three 
Grerman  churches  and  one  Itanish,  three  market-places,  a 
town-hall,  an  wphan  asylum,  an  hospital  and  nudwifecy 
school,  public  library,  grammar  and  secondary  schooC 
several  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  an  exchange,  a  theatre, 
a  house  of  correction,  and  nine  refuges  for  uw  indigent. 
It  has  several  large  manufecttaieB,  particularly  of  braiady, 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  sailcloth,  soap  and  tallow,  paper.  &e. 
There  are  three  shipbuilders'  yards,  and  the  people  of  the 
town  are  owners  of  between  2tf0  and  300  vessns.  There  is 
a  good  harbour,  deep  aiuiugh  for  large  ships,  but  the  m 
trance  is  difficult  Fairs  grain,  cattle,  nmes,  &e>  an 
held  periodically.  The  trade  is  oonadetable,  and  Uie  exports 
are  brandy,  cwn,  hides  and  skins,  soap,  tallow,  fish,  &c. 
Flensburg  is  the  capitol  of  the  hailiwiek  of  the  lane  nanw, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  336  square  mtlai*  divided  into 
five  herreders  or  hardes,  with  one  town,  one  market-town 
(Gliicksbuig),  29  parishes,  and  about  39,000  inhabitants. 

FLETA  is  a  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  entire  body  of 
the  English  law,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  when  the  author 
wrote.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  tho 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  as  the  statutes 
passed  towards  the  end  of  nis  reign  are  not  noticed,  white 
that  of  Westminster  II.  is  often  quoted.  The  author  ^ives 
as  the  reason  for  the  title  of  his  hook,  that  it  was  written 
during  his  confinement  in  tiw  VtrntPtmaz  iriubens 
is  not  known.  The  w^A  is  divided  into  aiz  hooks: 
first  treats  of  the  rights  of  MTBons  and  of  pleas  of  the  envD  ; 
tbeBecondofconrtBand(»^ees;  the  thifd  of  maftodi  ofse- 
quiring  titles  to  things;  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  sdionB 
grounded  upon  a  seisin,  and  of  writs  of  Mitnr ;  the  sixth  of 
a  writ  of  right  The  author  has  followed  Bncton  in  die 
matter  uid  manner  of  his  work,  having  adopted  his  pIsD. 
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ebmin  nuages  of  both  those  writers  ore  illustrated  hy 
nata.  It  seeou  to  have  been  the  author's  design  to  give  a 
eoDciss  account  of  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  with  the  altera- 
tioiu  which  had  taken  place  since  Braoton  wrote,  supplying 
■ach  parts  as  had  been  left  untouched  by  him,  and  dllattng 
upob  others  which  had  been  passed  over  with  too  little  at- 
tention. Thus  Fleta  serves  as  an  appendix,  and  often  as  a 
eommenUiry,  to  Braeton.  Most  of  the  subjects  so  minutely 
discussed  by  Braeton  are  passed  over  in  Fleta  in  a  verf  brief 
manner,  so  that  with  all  its  new  matter  this  volume  is  not 
moie  than  one-third  the  size  of  Bnetoo.  (3  Saeve^ 
£atii.) 

The  wwk  was  originally  published  by  Seldan  from  an 
antient  manuscript  in  the  Gottooian  library,  together  with 
a  small  treatise  in  law-Ftwiefa.  entitled  ■  Fet  Assavoir,* 
which  is  a  collection  of  notes  concerning  proceedings  in 
actions,  and  a  learned  dissertation  by  Selden  himsel£  Two 
editions  only  have  been  published  in  England,  one  in  1647, 
the  other  in  1685,  which  last  corrects  many  hundred  errore 
which  had  been  caused  in  the  first  edition  by  an  unskilftil 
copyist  (Bridgman).  It  ia  also  printed  in  Houard's  col- 
lection. [Britton.]  President  Henault,  in  his  *  Chrono- 
logical Ahrif^ent  of  the  History  of  France,*  tome  L,  p. 
258,  refers  to  Fleta  as  an  historical  authority. 

FLETCHER,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  IS 76,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  afterwards  bishop  <^  Bristol. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambii^  with  hia  friend  Francis 
Beaumont  and  is  aoid  to  hare  distinguished  himself  as  a 
good  scholar.  For  an  account  of  hU  works  and  hia  literuy 
connexion  with  Beaumont,  see  that  article.  He  ma  curied 
offby  a  plague  which  butpened  in  \625. 

FLETCHER.  GILES  and  PHINEAS,  were  the  sons 
of  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  who  was  employed  hj  Queoi  Eliza- 
beth as  ambassador  in  Russia,  and  oousinaef  John  Fletcher 
the  dramatist. 

Giles,  the  elder,  was  born  about  1580,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  C^bridge.  and  died  at  his  living  of  Aldor- 
ton,  in  Suffonc,  in  1623.  The  single  poem  which  be  has 
left,  '  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,  Christ's  Triumph  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  Christ's  Triumph 
ifter  Death,'  wilt,  as  Dt.  Southey  observes,  *  preeerve  his 
Dame  while  than  is  any  praise.'  Its  beauty  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  cast,  uniting  many  of  Spenser'a  characteristics 
vith  a  greater  regard  to  antithesis.  Lines  like  the  following, 

'  Tba  ubiKiufei  of  him  that  eoold  not  die,' 

'  Awl  death  oT  llfv.cnd  oT  etMutly,' 

■  Hoar  woitbilr  he  dlMl  that  died  uniroiibUj','  bc^ 

>ccur  perpetually,  and  give  an  air  to  his  poetry  which  cannot 
Ki  well  mistaken.  The  '  Wooing  Song,  in  the  second  part 
)f  the  poem,  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  fanciful  elegance 
IS  can  he  found:  and  is  the  more  striking  from  being 
nitten  in  octo-syllahic  couplets,  while  the  rest  of  the  poem 
s  in  a  variation  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  younger  brother  of  Giles,  was  bcKii 
ibout  1584,  and  admitted  scholar  of  King's  CoUege,  Cam- 
iridge,  in  1600.  In  1621  ho  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
lileay,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  about  1660. 

He  wrote,  in  addition  to  his  great  work,  some  Eclogues ; 
, '  History  of  the  Founders  and  Bene&ctora  of  Cambridge 
Tniversity,*  in  Latin  hexameters,  and  a  drama  called 
Sicelidca.*  But  the  only  work  for  which  he  Is  now  known 
I  *  The  Purple  Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,*  a  description  of 
he  human  soul  and  hodv,  but  especially  the  latter,  much 
1  the  style  of  '  Christ's  IViumph.' 

The  two  Fletchers,  with  Browne,  make  up  a  kmd  of 
Ipenserian  school,  possessing  considerable  common  resem- 
lance»,  with  original  qualities  enough  to  procure,  for  each 

very  high  reputation.  They  are  the  more  remarkable  as 
aving  tended  to  form  the  style  of  Milton's  poetry,  as  may 
e  seen  by  any  one  well  Etcquainted  with  both. 

(SoutheyVBritish  Pbett ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet  ) 

FLETCHER,  ANDREW,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert 
'  letcher,  of  Saltonn,  in  East  Lothian,  whete  he  was  bom 
1  1 653.    Sir  Robert  is  said  to  have  died  whm  hia  son  was 

child.  He  is,  we  suppose,  the  subject  of  a  small  duode- 
imo  volume  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1665,  and  entitled 
A  Discourse  on  the  Memory  of  that  rare  and  trulyvirtuoua 
'erson.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  who  died  the 
3th  of  January  last,  in  tiie  39th  year  of  hia  age ;  written 
y  a.  Oentleman  of  his  acquaintance.'  It  ia  a  warm  tribute 
>  itie  general  worth  and  especially  to  the'  piety  of  his  cha- 
»cter.  Andrew  Fletcher's  early  education  was  auperin- 
taded  by  Gilbert  Burnet  afterwards  the  celebrated  bishop 


of  Salubnry,  who  was  at  this  time  parish  minister  of  Sal- 
toun. To  him  Fletchw  was  probably  indd)ted  for  his  first 
bias  in  favour  of  those  political  principles  to  which  he  ad* 
hered  through  bis  lifo.  Under  the  care  of  Burnet  he  also 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  literary  educatifm. 
When  he  grew  up  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  the 
continent  On  his  return  home  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  as  oommissioner,  or  member,  for  his 
native  county ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment After  some  time  however  be  deemed  it  prudent  to 
vithdr^  to  Holland;  on  which  he  was  aummnied  befon 
the  lords  of  the  oouncil,  and,  when  he  did  not  make  his 
iq)pearance,  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  confiscated.  He 
ventured  to  come  home  in  1683,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  Ih&re  he  remained  till  1685,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  engage  in  the  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
But  he  had  scarcely  landed  in  Englandwhen  he  shot  a  man 
dead  in  a  private  quarrel,  and  found  himself  obliged  pre- 
cipitately to  leave  the  country.  The  person  he  killed  was 
the  mayor  of  Lyme.  He  then  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  after- 
wards to  Hungary,  where  he  took  jnrt  in  some  military  ope- 
rations against  the  Turks,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry.  When  the  scheme  of  the  English  R  '  tution 
began  to  be  projected,  he  repaired  to  Holland  to  juin  the 
councils  of  his  countrymen  there ;  and  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  hit  old  friend  Burnet  m 
1688.  He  now  recovered  possession  of  his  estate,  and 
again  sat  as  representative  for  hia  native  county,  first  in  tito 
Scottish  Convent'on  and  afterwards  in  parliament  Alta 
a  short  time  however  he  became  nearlyas  determined  an 
opponent  of  the  government  of  King  William  as  he  had 
formerly  been  of  that  of  Charles  U,  His  lost  exertions  aa 
a  |niblic  man  were  directed  a^inat  the  scheme  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died  in  London  in  1716. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  tracts,  all  of  which,  we 
believe,  were  originally  published  withput  his  name: — 
1,  *  A  Discourse  of  Government  with  relation  to  Militias,* 
Edinburgh,  1698;  2,  'Two  Discourses  concerning  the 
Afiiairs  of  Scotland,  written  in  the  year  ISOlj,*  Edinbu^b^ 
1698 ;  3, '  Disco  no  delle  Cose  di  Spagna,  scritto  nel  mese 
di  Luglto,  1698,'  Napoli.  1698 ;  4,  <  Speeches  by  a  Member 
of  the  Parliament  wnich  began  at  Edinburgh  the  6th  of 
Hay,  1703,'  Edinburgh,  1703 ;  5,  *  An  Account  of  a  Con- 
versation concerning  a  right  Regulatitm  of  Governments 
for  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind ;  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Maniuis  of  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxbui^h,  and 
Hadoington,  from  London,  the  1st  of  December,  1703,' 
Edinburgh,  1 704.  The  original  editions  of  th^  publicar 
tions  are  scarce,  but  they  were  all  reprinted  at  London  in 
an  octavo  volume  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  *!nie  PolitiMl 
Works  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esquire.' 

Fletcher  writes  in  a  flowing  and  scholarlike  style,  occa- 
sionally rising  to  considerable  warmth  and  energy;  his 
compositions  are  interspersed  with  many  sagacious  and 
happfly  expressed  remarks,  and  they  have  at  all  times  ibe 
charm  of  eomeatnesA  and  perfect  conviction.  But  for  deep 
or  Mctensive  views  in  the  philosophy  of  politics  they  will  m 
searched  in  vain.  The  author's  prescriptive  name  fk 
patriot  best  describes  what  be  was.  He  was  thoroughly 
Aonest,  in  the  sense  of  bein^  inaocessible  to  any  seduction 
which  appealed  openly  to  his  individual  interests,  and  was 
always  r^y  to  make  any  sacrifice  and  to  encounter  any 
danger  in  the  cause  of  what  he  deemed  the  public  welfore 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  But  his  politics,  to  say 
the  truth,  were  made  up  rather  more  of  passion  than  <n 
philosophy.  His  two  cardinal  principles  were  an  enthu- 
siasm in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  his  native  country, 
and  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  mischieft  or  dangers  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  was  however  in  great  part  an  im- 
pulse of  his  phmical  oi^anization,  and  which  also,  we  ore 
compeUed  to  add,  had  not  a  Uttle  of  the  narrownesi  and 
blindness  as  well  as  the  warmth  and  hones^  of  a  passim- 
allowing  him  to  employ  the  same  eloquence  in  which  he,  m 
one  place,  denounces  the  oppression  of  kings,  to  u^  in 
another  the  strange  scheme  of  providing  for  the  poor  by 
the  restoration  itf  some  such  system  of  slavery  as  ne  con- 
ceives existed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This 
singular  proposal  is  contained  m  his  Two  Discourses  on 
the  a^rs  of  Scotland.  Among  the  most  curious  of  his 
works  is  his  account  of  the  Conversation  on  Governments, 
which  aiH>earB  to  be  a  rmort  of  a  reel  OWV^ 
being  netoher  himaelC  the  earl4^f ' 
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Seymour,  a^d  IHr  Ch«iles  Htu^ve.  The  part  of  tha 
dialof^e  '^iven  to  Seymour  in  particular  is  hwily  charac- 
teristic. It  is  in  this  production  that  we  finathc  remark 
so  often  quoted  ahout  the  superior  Intluenoe  and  importance 
of  the  national  ballad-maker  ta  the  national  law-giver: 
Letcher  glv^  it  as  the  observation  of  a  friend. 

In  a  quotation  prefixed  to  the  eidlected  edition  of  hU  works. 
fh>m  *  a  MS.  in  the  librarr  °f  Thomae  Rawluuon, 

Bsq^  entitled  Short  Folitieal  Characters  of  the  ehief  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Sngland,'  fiCc.  Fletcher  is  de- 
seribed  as  '  a  low  thin  man ;  of  a  brown  complexion ;  full 
of  flr^;  with  a  stem,  sour  look;  and  ftftf  yeA-s  old.* 
Having  mentioned  his  strong  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
nrinres,  the  writer  says,  *  This  made  him  oppose  King 
Chariee,  invade  King  Jaraea,  and  oppose  the  giving  so 
much  power  to  King  William,  whom  he  never  would  serve; 
nor  does  he  ever  come  into  the  administration  of  this 
queen,  but  stands  up  a  stout  pillar  fbr  the  constitution  of 
me  parliament  of  Scotland.'  It  is  added,  *  His  thoughts  are 
Urge  as  to  religion,  and  could  never  be  brought  within  the 
bonds  of  any  particular  sett*  In  the  Memoua  of  Lookfaart 
of  Camwatn  (2nd  edit.  8vo.  Lon.  1714),  Fletcher  is  deaoribed 
u  '  so  extremely  wedded  to  hie  own  opiniimi,  that  there 
were  fbw  he  oould  endure  to  reason  against  him.'  He 
therefore  never  could  be  Iwoueht  to  aot  with  any  party. 
*  He  was,  no  doubt,'  continues  Loekhart, '  an  enemy  to  m 
monarchical  governments,  at  least  thought  they  wanted  to 
be  much  reformed ;  but  I  do  very  well  believe  nia  aversion 
to  the  English  and  the  Union  was  so  grimt,  in  revenge  to 
^em  he  would  have  sided  with  the  roy^  ihmily.*  Not- 
^thstanding  his  democratic  opinions, '  lie  liked,'  it  is  added, 
'  commended,  and  conversed  with,  highflying  Tories,  more 
than  any  other  set  of  men,  jicknowledging  them  to  be  the 
best  countrymen,  and  of  most  honour,  integrity,  and  in- 
genuity (ingenuousness).*  The  truth  is,  his  liberalism, 
or  republicanism,  was  of  a  stnn^y  aristocratic  complexion. 
He  was  by  temper,  as  well  as  by  station,  a  patrician,  and 
that  toe,  on  the  whole,  radier  of  the  feudal  than  of  the  old 
Roman  stamp.  However,  the  general  bearing  of  hia 
writings,  as  well  as  of  bis  public  life,  may  be  considered  as 
placing  him  among  the  British  democrats ;  and  his  talents, 
and  the  value  of  what  he  has  left,  make  him  a  figure  of 
considerable  note  among  his  contemporaries.  The  beat 
qualities  of  his  vnitinga  are  their  cordiality  and  straight- 
forwardness ;  he  has  the  advantages,  and  also  the  disadvan- 
tages, of  the  man  who  has  never  changed  his  opinions,  and 
who  had  never  doubted ; — extreme  confidence  and  a  fervid 
leal,  but  little  largeness  of  view,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
tolerance, which  even  the  most  liberal  principles  cannot 
redeem  from  the  charge  of  iUiherali^  and  bigotiy.  There 
is  a  very  eulc^tio  aooount  of  Fletcher  by  the  Wte  earl 
of  Buchan,  in  a  publioatiott  entitled  *  EsiaT  on  the  lives 
and  Writings  of  Fletoher  of  Saltoun,  and  tne  Poet  Thom- 
son,* 8to.  1793.  A  nephew  of  FlM<diec*8,  of  the  same 
name,  was  an  eminent  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
flnm  1726  to  1779,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Milton.  He  was 
also  a  native  of  Saltoun,  which,  besides  its  connexion  with 
the  Fletchers  and  Bishop  Burnet,  has  hkewise  the  honour 
(kT  being  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  Scottish 
poets,  Dunbar. 

FLBUR-DE  LIS,  a  term  of  blafonry  for  the  flower 
which  resembles  an  iris,  and  which,  previously  to  the  French 
Revolution,  was  borne  first  sem^e,  and  then  three,  as 
representing  sem6e,  in  the  arms  of  France.  In  old 
English  it  was  called  the  Jtower'dt-lues,  Its  origin  and 
history  have  been  varioual^  stated  by  the  Fianim  anti- 
quaries. Some  taftve  considered  it  as  the  flower  whioh 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lys,  whieh  separated  .^tois 
and  I>Vanca  from  Flanders ;  others  state  that  Louis  YH., 
who  began  his  reign  in  1137,  first  adopted  it  in  allusion  to 
his  name  of  Loys,  and  because  he  was  called  Ludovicm 
Ftorui,  or  the  Young.  The  coins  of  Louis  VII.  are  allowed 
to  be  the  first  on  which  the  fieur-de-lis  appears,  as  well  as 
upon  his  smaller  or  counto:  seal.  The  fteurM-de'li*  were 
origlnBUy  borne  sem^e,  without  regard  to  number :  accord- 
ing to  common  belief  Charles  VI.  was  the  first  of  the  French 
monatchs  who  reduced  them  upon  his  shield  to  three.  Le 
Blanc  however,  remarks  that  three  fleurs-de-lis  only  occur 
upon  the  seal  of  Philip  de  Valois,  as  well  as  upon  an  im- 
pression of  a  seal  of  John  king  of  France  appended  to  a 
charter  ttf  1355.  Mudi  upon  we  UitMy  of  the  fleur-de-lis 
may  be  seen  in  FutetUn'siHsMdiMaHV  {^MfiM(tom.iiiq 
foL  Haye.  if37.  \>.  'Lis}*  and  more  eepecialW  in  Rey'a 


Hialoire  du  Drapeau,  det  Couleurt,  et  diet  Jtmgrut  de  Ja 
MoruxrcMe  f^anpaise,  Svo.,  Par.  1837,  tom.  ii.  p.  59—414 
Upon  erowiu  and  the  tope  of  Bcentrea  the  fitm--da-Ua  was 
used  by  other  nationa  at  wdl  as  nuice  fran  a  veiy  suijr 

period. 

FLBURY'.  ANDRB'  HBRCULE  DS,  CARDINAL 
was  bom  in  1858  at  Loddve,  in  Languedoc,  studied  at  Paris 
in  the  coll^  of  the  Jeouita,  was  afurwatds  made  almonei 
to  the  queen-eonaort  of  Louis  XIV.»  and  ia  U99  hisbop  ef 
Fr^uB,  which  see  he  resigned  in  1715,  on  Mcaunt  of  ill 
he^th.  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  ^ao  ]ffewptor  to  hit 
grandson,  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  who  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  him.  After  the  death  of  the  regent  in  17-J:i, 
Fteury  was  made  a  member  the  Council  of  State,  and 
afterwards  ]mme  minister,  in  which  office  he  continued  ibr 
seventeen  years,  tUl  the  time  of  his  death.  Jbe  period  of 
his  administration  was  the  happiest  part  of^  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Fleury  was  honest,  economical,  disinterested, 
a  friend  to  peace,  and  a  patron  of  learning.  He  was  obliged, 
against  his  mclinations,  by  the  court  party  and  Marshal  Vil 
lars,  to  take  n  part  in  iba  war  of  th«  Polish  aueoeMion  in 
1733,  io  which  Fhwoe  engaged  ohleflf  in  oidar  to  support 
StanislauiLsoansl7,fktbeivin-lft«of Louis  XV.  Altbou^ 
that  object  was  frustrated  by  the  united  fineea  of  Austria  i 
and  Rus^a,  yet  the  war  terminated  in  1731  in  a  manner 
advantageous  to  Franoe,  lAioh  gained  hy  it  the  important 
accession  of  Lorraine. 

In  1741  Cardinal  Fleury  found  himself  driven  by  court 
influence  into  another  war,  that  of  the  Auatrian  aueoessioa, 
of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end.  He  died  in  1743, 
at  eighty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  from  that  time  the  govcn- 
ment  of  Louis  XV.  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into  corrupiioD 
and  decay.  Fleury  amassed  no  fortune,  but  he  left  the  re- 
putation of  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  faithful  minister  of  state. 
He  completed  the  building  for  the  royal  (now  national} 
library,  which  he  enriched  with  a  nunUwr  ef  valuobie 
MSS.,  espeeially  in  the  oriental  languages. 

FLEURY,  CLAUDE,  ABBE',  was  bom  at  Pttis  in 
1640,  and  died  in  1723.  ag^  eighty-three  yean.  All  the 
contemporary  writers  ooincide  in  the  opinion  that  Fleary 
possessed  aU  the  virtues  andquolitiea  requisUe  to  eoostinne 
a  scholar,  an  honest  man,  and  a  Christian.  Having  con- 
plated  in  a  brilliant  manner  his  studies  at  the  coUege  ^ 
Clermont  at  Paris,  he  eminced  in  16SB  the  profesBion  d 
his  father,  who  was  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  be  prv- 
tised  at  the  bar  for  nine  years.  To  his  legal  oocupacions  b<r  I 
united  the  study  of  literature  and  history,  but  the  rcligicts 
turn  of  his  mind  having  induced  him  to  enter  the  churcL, 
he  thenceforward  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  studr  a.  i 
divinity,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  canon  law,  and  the  FaUun  | 
In  1674  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  princes  CoDii.wbaB 
Louis  XIV.  educated  with  his  son  tl»  ^uiphin.  After  tbs. 
the  king  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  hia  natural 
son  tlie  prince  Ot  Vermandoi's.  Upon  the  dostli  of  the  ypnwg 
prince,  Louis  conferred  on  Fleury  the  abbey  of  Loe-Dieu,  u 
the  diocese  of  Rhodes,  and  five  years  after  (1689)  be  wu 
created  sub-preceptor  of  the  king  s  giandaons  the  dukes  ^ 
Bourgogne,  Anjou  fafterwards  Phiup  V..  king  of  SpaiLi. 
and  Berri.  Fleury  thus  became  the  associate  of  FeneltA. 
In  1696  he  succeeded  Labruydre  as  member  of  the  Fruxh 
Academy,  and  when  the  education  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned princes  was  completed  (1707),  the  king  bestowed  on 
him  the  priory  of  Argenteuil,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris.  Ta-^ 
grant  was  very  acceptable  to  Fleury,  as  it  offurded  him  a 
comfortable  retirement  for  the  prosecution  of  his  stwiies. 
without  depriving  him  of  those  resources  which  are  found 
only  in  ^a  cantal.  Being  however  a  strict  observer  of  the 
canon  law*  which  >ras  tlu  portieular  sulnect  of  bis  stodv  i 
and  whidi  prohibits  a  iduralitr  itf  ecdenaitticol  faen^ocs, 
be  resigned  the  abbey  of  JLoe-Dieu.  In  bis  retiiMiient  at 
Argenteuil,  notwithstondmg  his  advanced  age  <be  was  now 
sixty-six  years  old)  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  grand  wn-k 
the  '  Ecclesiastical  History,*  and  be^m  the  ^ecution  of  il 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (L716),  the  R^nt  Djke 
d'Orleans  nominated  Fleury  confessor  to  the  young  kw: 
Louis  XV.,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1 722,  when  be  iteignd 
it  on  account  of  his  great  age,  being  then  in  hia  eigbtr-tairi 
yber.   He  died  a  few  months  aftwrwards. 

Fleui^  ognunenced  his  literary  career  with  the  '  Hja4dCf 
du  Droit  Francis,'  1674.  He  afterwards  pubUdied  sae- 
osssively  *  Institution  au  Droit  Bccl^siasttque.'  >Ca:t- 
ebisuM  Historiqusk*  tronsUted  into.Latm  ,1»  Abe  out^ 
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■tontly  reprinted ;  *  Les  Mosnrs  de>  lartuditw,'  of  wbieli 
an  Bngli!sh  tnuu^otion  was  made  by  Dr.  Adam  OUrke. 
Eishop  Home  calU  this  vork  *  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  reading  oftbe  Old  Testament,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  person  '  Les  H<Euta  des  Ghiftiens,' 
also  translated  into  Enghsh.  These  two  last  works  are 
ronsidered,  for  eleeance  and  precision  of  style,  as  among  the 
best  in  the  French  language.  He  also  wn^  '  Traite  du 
Choix  et  de  la  M^tbode  dcs  Etudes.*  But  the  most  valu- 
able of  Fleury's  works,  and  that  which  has  established  his 
reputation  as  a  first-rate  writer,  is  the  '  Histoire  Ecclfeias- 
lique.'  It  comprehends  a  space  of  fourteen  centuries,  be- 
ginning with  the  cstablLfthment  of  Christianity,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  o{)ening  of  the  oouDoil  of  Gonstanoe.  It 
was  objected  to  the  author  that  he  related  too  many  mira- 
cles, but  be  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  such  was 
the  belief  of  the  church  to  which  he  bielonged.  Though  an 
orthodox  Roman  Catholic  priest,  he  strictly  adheres  to  the 
trutli  in  his  account  of  the  scandals  which  have  thrown 
udium  on  the  church,  and  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  is 
that  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History*  was  put  into  the  Roman 
Index  ExpurgutoriuB.  Fleury  was  engaged  on  the  20th 
Volume  of  his  History  at  the  Ume  of  his  death.  It  was 
continued  till  the  year  1698  by  Fobre,  of  the  Oratoire,  in 
16  vols,  in  4to.  FleuiVs  '  Ecclesiastical  History'  is  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  university  library  of  Cambrav 
contains  a  manuscript  of  a  'History  of  France,'  which 
Fleury  drew  up  for  the  use  of  the  French  princes  while  he 
was  engaged  with  their  education,  but  it  has  never  been 
printed,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  grave  occupations,  Fleurjr  bad  leisure  to  compose  a 
treatise  on  the  duties  of  masters  and  servants.  This  little 
work,  which  has  been  much  este^ed,  is  tranced  into 
Enfflish. 

FLEXURE,  CONTRARY.  A  point  of  contrary  flexure 
in  a  curve  is  that  at  which  the  branch  of  the  curve  ceases 
to  preseut  convexity  to  a  straight  line  without  it,  and  begins 
to  present  concavity,  or  vice  vetsi.  [Cubve.]  But  when  a 
straight  line  passes  through  a  point  of  contrary  flexure, 
the  curve  presents  either  convexity  on  both  sid^  or  con- 
cavity on  both  sides. 

The  algebraical  test  of  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  is  a 
change  of  sign  in  the  second  aiiferential  coefficient  of  either 
of  the  two,  abscissa  or  ordinate,  with  respect  to  the  other. 
It  is  frequently  stated,  in  wwks  on  the  diffsrential  calculus, 


that  the  sole  test  of  suoh  a  point  Is  ^ 


a,  where  «  and 


y  are  the  abscissa  and  ordinate.  This  ii  not  oorrect ;  the 
above  equation  may  be  true  when  there  is  no  contrary  flexure, 
and  there  may  be  contrary  flexures  when  the  above  is  not 
true.  It  is  necessary  and  tufleient  fbr  a  point  of  oontnry 

fleuue  that  %\  ifaouU  ebungs  Ut  ngib  wbiob  cannot  be 

ax 

except  when  it  is  nothing  or  inSnita.  Bxamine  there&re 
all  the  roots  of  the  two  equations, 

=  0      and      -4—  »  0 

and  such  of  them  as  are  accompanied  \if  change  sign 

give  points  of  contrary  flexure. 
For  instance,  let  the  equation  of  the  curve  be 

y  =  3x»  -  SO**  +  50a*  -  eO*" 


then       =  0  when  x  =  \  and  when  x  =  S.  but  there  is 

only  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  whw  x  <f  2,  fx  when 
X  -  1  there  is  no  change  of  sign. 

FUBUSXIER.  rBvcci.NXEHs.] 

FLINDERS.  UArrHEW,  was  a  native  of  DoaingtoD, 
in  liBeokuhiie.  Ho  went  early  to  sea  in  the  mecchant 
service.  In  1795  be  was  a  midahquQaA  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  went  to  New  Holland  wiQi  the  ship  that  conveyed 
Captain  Hunter,  the  new  governor,  to  Botany  Bay.  On 
board  this  ship  he  found  a  congenial  mind  in  George  Baas, 
the  surgeon,  who,  like  himself,  was  hold  and  adventurous, 
and  bad  a  puaiooate  dcwre  to  explore  new  countries.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  at  Put  Jacbson  these  enterprising  young 
men  lauodied  a  little  boat,  vnich  was  appropriately  eallea 


'TomThiuBb,  bMng  only  8  feet  long.  In  this  boat  Flin 
ders  and  Bass,  with  no  other  eompanim  than  a  boy,  ran 
acriWB  Botany  Bay,  and  explored  GeorHe's  Rj^-er  3U  milea 
beyond  the  point  where  Governor  Hunter's  surrey  had 
stopped.  They  made  several  discoveries  and  encountered 
many  dangers.  Their  heroism  was  appreciated  hut  by  few 
persons  in  the  colony.  Tlie  English  had  been  ten  years 
In  possession,  and- there  was  an  imaginary  Une  of  more 
than  250  Iragues  (b^inniag  in  the  vicmity  of  the  o(4ony) 
set  down  on  the  charts  as  '  unknown  coast'  Flinders  was 
anxioos  to  remove  this  blot  The  complete  examination  of 
Australia  became  what  he  called  his  *  darling  object.'  It 
was  not  yet  known  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  a  seperate 
island ;  the  existanee  of  a  strut  dividing  it  trom  Australia 
was  first  mentioned  as  a  probable  feet  by  Base,  who  ran  down 
the  coast  in  a  whale-boat,  and  who  suggested  that  the  heavy 
swell  which  rolled  in  ftwm  the  waatwara  oould  be  produced 
only  from  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  Flinders  was  sent 
with  his  old  companion  Bass  to  ascertain  this  feet  Tbey 
embarked  in  the  '  Norfolk,'  a  lai^  decked  boat  built  of  the 
excellent  fir  of  Norfolk  Island ;  and  ihey  had  only  six  men 
to  assist  them.  They  went  through  the  straits,  made  a 
rapid  survey,  and  returned  to  Port  Jackson  in  little  more 
than  three  montlu.  The  name  of  Bass  was  given  to  this 
strait  In  the  following  year,  1 799,  Flinders,  now  a  lien- 
tenant  in  the  Roval  Navy,  was  sent  in  the  same  small 
vessel  to  explore  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson, 
where  nothing  had  been  done  since  the  imperfect  notices 
by  Cook.  He  visited  and  examined  all  the  creeks  and 
baj-s  as  fer  north  as  W,  paying  particular  attention  to 
Harvey's  Bay,  and  returned  to  Port  Jackson  with  aatitthc- 
tonr  accotmts.  On  his  return  to  England  he  waanremotad* 
In  July,  ISOl,  Captain  Flinders  saOed  from  Bnglattd  ic 
the  Investigator,  a  bark  of  394  tons,  eanjing  88  men,  in- 
cluding an  astronomnr,  a  naturalist,  twopainters,  a  botanic 
gardener,  and  a  miner.  England  and  France  were  at  war 
at  the  time,  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  not 
being  signed  until  the  25th  of  October  following ;  but  a 
Frendi  pass,  conceived  in  flattering  terms,  and  speaking 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  science,  was  granted  to  Flinders, 
who,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  was  to  be  respected  by  all 
armed  ships  of  France,  and  to  be  entertained  as  a  friend 
in  any  French  colony  that  he  might  make.  Such  condi- 
tions, though  not  euressly  hiid  dinrn,  had  been  acted  upon 
by  the  French  in  tne  time  of  Louis  XVL ;  and  about  a 
year  before  Gaptain  Flindera's  departure  the  Bngbsh 

Sivemment  had  regularly  established  a  precedent.  H. 
tto,  in  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  applied  for  a  limihur  firee 
pass  in  fevour  of  Captain  Baudin,  who,  it  was  said,  was 
going  with  two  ships  on  a  voyage  of  diKcoveiy  *  round  the 
woiid;*  and  the  Addington  administration  readify  and 
courteously  granted  it,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  hostilities 
which  were  then  raging  between  the  two  nations. 

In  the  month  of  December  Captain  Flinders  made  Cape 
Leuwen,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Australia;  and  com- 
mencing operations,  he  gradudly  sturveyed  and  examined 
the  coast  to  the  eastern  exlremi^  of  Bass's  Straits,  where, 
in  '  Encounter  Bay,'  he  met  the  ^noh  shiph',  which,  in- 
Bteul  of  going  round  the  woiid,  had  made  siraigbt  ftur  Aus- 
tralia, and  devoted  their  whole  eare  to  the  examination  of 
Van  Diemen's  Luid  and  New  South  Wales,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  French  odony.  CM>tain  Ban- 
din  had  had  the  start  of  Flinders  by  nine  months ;  but  he 
had  been  delayed  in  collecting  shells  and  catching  butter- 
flies, and  at  the  moment  of  thc^  meeting  be  had  done  httie 
in  the  wa^  of  discovery  or  survey ;  and  FlinderB  says  tliat 
by  assiduity  and  fevonrable  cireunutances  be  had  antici- 
pated him  in  the  most  interesting  parts  <tf  the  southern  , 
coast  He  says  that  be  gave  Baudin  en  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Baudin  afterwards  said  that  he  found  Captain 
Flinders  not  very  eommunieative,  but  that  he  obtained  in- 
leUigenee  all  thai  had  been  done  on  the  soutfusm  coatt 
/rom  some  qf  Mt  people.  From  Bass's  Straits  Flinders 
sailed  to  Fort  Jackson,  idien  he  arrived  on  the  Mb  of  May, 
1802.  Having  refitted,  he  set  off  again  on  the  33nd  of 
July.  He  then  steered  northerly  along  the  east  ooast, 
explocmg  Northumb^Iand  and  Cumbeviuid  Ulands,  and 
surveying  the  great  Barrier  Reef  of  ooral  roek»— a  long  and 
dangerous  tract,  most  neeeaaary  to  lay  down.  In  fenrtaen 

*  U<OTM«nUutBaM  nairilh  WTcvwdvlutmr.  IslMShij 
JmIuoo  u  wmU  at  uatar  ot  •  tntdma  rnnl,  wd  < 

Fani-  bnt  tka  man  pmabbitory  i>  that  he  wm  laM  at 
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dajTi  ha  eondoeted  the  Investigator  throft^h  thaie  pwilotu 
iiMxes,  where  be  hed  nothing  to  guide  hun  but  bii  own 
▼igilanee  and  skill;  then  bearing  still  north,  he  made 
Totres  Straits  and  surre^ed  the  vast  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
which  had  been  very  imperfectly  examined  by^  General 
Carpenter,  its  first  discoverer.  While  engaged  in 'this  duty 
the  Investigator  was  reported  to  be '  quite  rotten,*  and  in 
such  a  state  that  she  could  not  possibly  last  above  six 
months  in  fine  weather.  Three  of  these  months  Flinders 
kept  her  in  the  gulf;  he  then  stood  away  for  the  island  of 
Timor,  where  he  refreshed  his  sick  and  over-fktigued  crew. 
From  Tiinor  he  made  bis  way  with  the  leaky  bark  to 
Cape  I«uweq.  Sailing  ^ain  along  the  southern  coast,  he 
uwborad  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Recherche ;  then  pass- 
ing Bass's  Straits  a  seoona  time^  he  made  tbr  Port  Jackson, 
irtiere  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  Jun^  1803,  having  lost  many 
of  his  best  men,  and  among  others  Good,  the  botauinu 
gardener.  The  Investigator  was  immediately  condemned : 
she  was  in  such  a  state  that  people  conld  scarcely  conceive 
how  she  had  been  kept  afloat. 

Unable  to  continue  the  survey  (there  beiiw  no  disposable 
vessel  in  the  colony).  Captain  Flinders  emoarfced  as  pas- 
senger in  the  Porpoise,  a  store-ship,  in  order,  he  says, '  to 
lay  his  charts  and  journals  before  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  obtain,  if  such  should  be  their  plea- 
sure, another  ship  to  complete  the  examiuation  of  the  Terra 
Austraha.'  The  Porpoise  was  accompanied  hv  two  trading 
vessels,  the  Bridgewater,  Captain  Palmer,  and  the  Cato,  of 
London.  The  route  chosen  was  by  Torres  Straits.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  at  night,  Uie  Pnrpoiss  suddenly  ibund 
herself  among  breakers,  and  the  venr  next  instant  '  strik- 
ng  upon  a  cwal  reet  she  took  a  fearnil  heel  over  her  lar- 
Mard  beam-ends.'  A  minute  or  two  after,  the  Cato  struck 
on  the  same  reef,  about  two  cable  lengths  off,  and  went 
over.  The  Bridgewater,  which  was  close  by,  cleared  the 
rocks,  and  was  perfectly  safe  in  smooth  water ;  but  Palmer 
basely. 'bore  away  round  all,*  and  then  pursued  his  course 
without  doing  so  much  as  sending  a  boat  to  ascertain  the 
ftte  of  the  two  crews*.  As  morning  dawned  Flinders,  who 
acted  with  admirable  self-possession,  contrived  to  get  the 
men  safely  landed  on  a  sand-bank,  which  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide  remained  a  little  above  water-mark.  They  removed 
some  portion  of  the  stores  from  the  wrecks,  and  made  them- 
sdvea  as  comfbrtaUe  as  men  could  be  in  such  a  situation. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  case  of  shipwreck  upon 
record ;  and  the  methods  adopted,  and  the  admirable  order 
weserved,  show  that  there  was  a  master-mind  among  them. 
'On  the  26th  of  August  Flinders  left  the  reef  in  a  small  open 
boat,  to  make  a  voyage  of  7S0  miles.  He  however  got  safely 
to  Port  Jackson  on  the  6th  September,  and  procured  a 
small  schooner,  the  Cumberland,  which  was  only  twenty-nine 
tons,  and  when  she  got  to  sea  it  was  found  that  she  was 
very  leaky.  She  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  wrecks  by 
another  schooner,  and  by  a  trading  ve»el  which  was  bound 
for  China.  Flindm  reached  the  reef  on  the  7tb  October, 
and  was  received  with  three  cheers.  In  tbe  mean  while  the 
poGT  sailors  on  Wreck  Reef  Bank  had  planted  oats,  maize, 
and  pumpkins,  and  the  yoiing  plants  were  ud  and  flourish- 

Captain  FUnders  regretted  that  he  haa  no  eocoa-nuts 
with  him  to  plant  on  the  bank.  Some  of  tiie  men  went 
back  to  Port  Jackson  in  the  schooner,  some  embarked  in 
the  trading  shi^  bound  fbr  China,  the  rest  cheerftiUy  re- 
mained with  Flinders,  to  make,  in  the  ill-conditioned  Cum- 
berland, which  was  not  quite  so  Ia»e  as  a  Gravesend  sail- 
ing boat,  the  circumnavigation  of  half  the  globe ;  fbr 
Flinders  intended  to  reach  Englana  with  this  miserable 
craft.  He  mentions  that  not  a  man  refused  to  share  the 
risK  with  bim  except  his  clerk.  Having  gone  through 
Torres  Straits,  and  touched  again  at  Timor,  Flinders 
stretched  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  made  the 
isle  of  France,  which  was  not  yet  taken  by  the  English. 
Though  the  war  had  been  renewed,  he  relied  on  his  French 

and  indeed  he  could  scarcely  choose,  for  the  little 
Cumberland  was  in  a  sinking  state  when  he  got  her  into 
the  F^nch  port  To  his  aatoniiAunent  the  authoritiea  of 
the  Isle  of  France  seiied  the  vessel  and  all  his  papera,  and 
declared  htm  and  hia  peo^  to  be  prisoners  of  wa^.  The 
governor  even  chose  to  consider  Flinders  as  a  spy,  and 
treated  him  with  a  brutal  severity  which,  united  with  his 
uneasiness  of  mind,  certainly  had  tbe  effect  of  shortening 

'  It  b  wctfth  wlme  iMnuUBf,  tli«t  tht  onn  oTOs  hnalM  ua  CMo  fot 
MMffa*.^  Mfte.li  tbrfr  du«WRt  ana  tiut  Hi^  ■S^wbolaenv^ 


Us  valnule  Bfb.  Fhndma  knew  tint  Baxvdin  w«s  ntaiuag 
to  FHoaee,  and  he  saw  with  a  prophetic  eye  that  flie  French 
man  would  claim  the  merit  <^  all  his  discoveiiea  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Austnlia.  He  thouo^t  the  governor  Ds 
Caen  too  illiterate  to  know  or  care  much  about  the  matter, 
otherwise,  he  says  that  he  should  have  been  indoced 
to  suspect  that  lie  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  order  that 
Baudin  might  have  the  start  of  him  in  publishing,  and 
make  the  world  believe  that  it  was  to  the  French  natkm 
alone  they  were  indebted  fbr  the  complete  discovery  kod 
examination  of  those  parts.  Seme  English  writers  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  this  view  of  tbe  case,  and  what  foltoved  in 
France  settled  the  question.  A  volume  and  an  atlas  nere 
published:  the  wlme  of  the  aonthem  coast,  including  not 
only  all  the  discoveries  of  FUnders  and  Bass,  but  also  those 
of  Nnyts,  Vancouver,  Grant,  and  Dentreeasteaux.  was  laid 
down  as  new  land,  and  called  Terre  Napoleon.  Every  point 
which  had  been  named  by  Flinders  and  his  precursors  «is 
rechristened,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  significant  names 
given,  from  Cape  Marengo  and  Cape  Rivol^  to  Tall^Tind 
Bay:  Baudin  had  made  about  50  leagues  of  real  dis^Mmcy; 
he  claimed  or  seemed  to  claim  nearly  900  leagues. 

After  pining  six  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Ule  of  Fraiwe, 
Flinders  was  liberated,  and  he  reached  England  at  the  ead 
of  the  year  1810.  His  charts  and  plans  were  restored  to 
him,  but  one  of  his  log-books  was  kept  or  destroyed.  Hit 
health  was  completely  broken,  hut  as  long  as  there 
work  to  do  he  kept  up  his  enetvy,  correcting  bis  maps,  and 
writing  out  his  descnptions.  After  revisinK  his  last  sheet 
fbr  press  be  droo^;  be  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1614. 
on  the  very  day  his  book  was  published.  (A  Voyage  lu 
Terra  Australia,  4^.,  in  the  yeart  1801,  IB02.  and  ifaus.  ts 
H.M.  Ship  Investigator,  and  eubsequenily  in  the  armed 
vessel  Porpoise  arm  Cumberland  schooner,  2  vols,  Tr.ili 
Atlas,  London,  1S14;  also  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xii.) 

FLINT,  a  well-known  silieioiis  mineral,  the  true  mint 
place  of  which  is  the  upper  bed  of  the  chalk  formatii>r.. 
where  it  occurs  in  regular  beds,  consisting  either  of  noduln 
or  flat  tabular  masses,  which  may  be  seen  extending  t%<> 
miles  in  length  in  the  chalk  east  of  Dover.  It  is  oft«i 
found  in  the  form  of  sponges,  alcvonia,  echinites.  kf.i 
it  occurs  also  plentiAilly  in  uluvial  deposits  in  the  n«^- 
bourhood  of  chalk.  Gravel  consists  principally  of  flmu 
which  have  been  rounded  by  attrition,  and  by  exposme  tu 
air  and  moisture,  have  acquired  a  yellowiah-red  ooloGr. 
owin^  to  peroxidkement  of  the  iron  whieh  they  coama: 
in  this  state  they  are  termed  ferruginous  flints. 

Flint  is  usually  of  a  grey  colour  of  various  shades ;  some- 
times it  is  brown,  blacl^  yellow,  or  red ;  hardness  7  0,  7-2i : 
it  is  rather  harder  than  quartz,  which  it  scratches;  'hia 
fragments  of  the  black  varieties  are  translucent,  ibe 
fracture  is  perfect,  and  la^  coneboidal ;  it  ia  iragile.  scd 
being  rarely  laminated,  it  is  broken  with  equal  fwility  la 
almost everydirection.and the firagmentsareahup.  Speeilc 
gravity  2-594.  It  is  infusible,  but  becomes  opaque  and 
white  by  tbe  action  of  heat. 

According  to  Klaproth,  flint  oonsifts  ttf— 
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lime 

Alumina  . 
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The  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed  are  to  be  eon- 
sidered  as  mere  accidental  admixtures. 

Flints  are  largely  employed  under  tbe  name  of  gun-lhnts, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and  porcelain ;  fomolT, 
also,  as  the  name  indicates,  in  making  flint-glasi :  but  fat 
this  purpose  fine  silicious  sand  is  now  generaUy  sufaatiialB^ 

FLINT,  a  town  in  North  Wales.  rFLiifTSHiM.] 

FUNT-GLASS.  [Glass.] 

FLINTS,  LIQUOR  OF,  u  a  solution  of  Hint  or  alia 
in  the  alkali  potash;  it  is  prepared  by  fiudn^  tneetfacr 
a  mixture  of  fbur  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  one  part  ci 
powdered  flint  or  fine  sand.  When  a  part  of  the  iaid 
compound  is  poured  out  of  the  crucible,  crystals  mr«  fto^ 
in  the  residtul  portion,  which,  according  to  Ben«din^  tit 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  coostitoeA 
This  compound,  sometimes  called  silicate  of  potash,  sUn 
being  regarded  as  an  acid,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  wfa« 
stdphurie,  nitrii^  or  iqthe^,j^<>(fk4iand«inA  y^l^tnl  to  1^t 
IqwatettfriliMii 
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FLINTSHIRE,  a  county  in  North  Wales,  in  the  north- 
•astem  part  of  the  principality.  The  main  portion  of  the 
eounty  extends  along  the  lestuary  of  the  Dee,  and  there  are 
two  outlying  portions.  1.  The  main  portion  approximates 
in  form  to  a  parallelonam,  havii^  its  jmatest  extent  or 
Ingth  from  north-vsN  to  south-«ait  1%a  north-vest  side 
ftom  the  month  of  the  Clwyd  to  the  Point  of  Air  (eight 
miles  loD^is  washed  1^  the  Irish  Sea ;  the  north-east  side 
from  the  Foint  of  Air  to  Dodleston  Common  (twenty-two 
miles)  is  for  the  moat  part  washed  by  the  lestuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  partly  bounded  by  the  eounty  of  Cheater;  the 
south-east  side  (ten  miles)  is  bounded  by  the  county  of 
Denbigh,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Alen;  the  soulh-weat  side  (twenty-three 
miles)  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Denbigh,  the  boundary 
line  being  partly  along  the  hills  which  skirt  on  the  east  'the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Alen,  partly  along  those  which  skirt  on 
tlie  north-east  the  vale  of  (Swyd,  and  partly  along  the  Clwyd 
itself  to  its  outfid.  2.  The  principal  outly  Jig  portion  is  also 
a  parallelogram,  having  its  greatest  lengtn  from  west-north- 
west to  east-south-east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-north- 
east side  (seven  miles  long)  by  the  county  of  Chester,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Dee ; 
on  the  east-south-east  and  south-south-west  sides  (seven 
miles  and  nine  miles  respectively)  by  the  county  of  Salop ; 
and  on  the  west-north-west  side  (five  miles)  by  Denbigh- 
shire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dee.  3.  The 
smaller  outlying  portion  is  situated  between  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  county  and  the  larger  outlying  portion:  it  is 
bounded  on  every  side  by  Denbighshire,  and  is  ver^  small. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  only  244  square  miles ;  it  is  the 
smallest  county  in  Wales:  in  population  it  is  the  eighth  of 
the  Welsh  counties,  the  inhabitants  in  1831  being  60,012, 
or  246  to  a  square  mile.  In  densitv  of  population  Flint- 
shire tu  exceeds  any  other  part  of  Wales,  and  is  just  equal 
to  the  Bnglish  eounty  of  Somenet  Mold,  the  county  town, 
is  about  1 74  miles  in  a  dnect  line  north-west  of  St.  Paul'i. 
London. 

Coaitt  Sur/aa,  and  H^drographj/. — The  only  promon* 
tory  on  the  coast  is  the  Point  of  Air.  The  coast  is  low,  and 
is  skirted  in  almost  every  part  by  sands,  Hoyle  sands  and 
'Bog  sands,  in  some  places  near  four  miles  wide,  and  dry  at 
low  water,  except  where  th^  are  traversed  by  the  low  water 
channel  of  the  Dee,  and  of  the  various  streams  that  flow 
into  that  river  or  into  the  open  sea.  On  the  north-west 
coast  are  several  pools,  called  Trewyn  pools,  forming  a  line 
along  the  shore  or  about  two  miles. 

Thwe  are  no  hills  in  Flintshire  of  ^eat  elevation :  the 
south-west  boundary  lies  along  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Alen  and  the  Clwyd ;  and  a  ranee  of 
hills  oonnocted  with  these  extends  throueh  the  county  from 
north-west  to  sonth-easti  separating  the  Alen  and  the  lawer 

Grt  of  the  Clwyd  from  the  astuary  of  the  Dee.  Ourreg 
ountain,  towaras  the  north-west  extremity  of  this  range,  is 
836  feet  high,  and  Gmunysgaer  Down,  still  fkrther  to  the 
north-west,  is  732  feet  hish.  From  the  slope*  of  this  range 
of  hills  a  number  of  small  streams  flow,  on  one  side  into  the 
Dee,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Clw^d  and  Alen.  These 
rivers,  though  they  have  part  of  their  course  on  or  within 
the  border  of  Flintshire,  rather  belong  to  othor  counties. 
[Clwyd;  Dbx;  Dsnbiohbhibx.]  The  new  channel  of  the 
Dee  below  Chester  is  indeed  for  the  moet  part  within  the 
county,  and  constitutes  the  only  inland  navigation  which  it 
possesses.  There  is  a  snuU  nil-RMd  from  the  coal-pitB  near 
Mold  to  the  Dae. 

Geological  CAaraetsr, — The  new  red  sandstone  or  red 
mail,  the  umwrnuot  of  the  neks  of  thb  county*  occupies 
the  two  outlying  portions;  and  is  found  on  the  north-west 
coast,  in  the'  loww  part  <^  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  county  which  is  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
new  channel  of  Uie  Dee.  The  coal-measures  occupy  the 
coast  of  the  sstuary  of  the  Dee,  and  the  coal-field  forms  a 
belt  extending  from  the  Point  of  Air  to  the  south-eaat  side 
of  the  county,  gradually  increasing  in  width  inland.  The 
seams  of  coal  are  of  diffeient  ^ckness,  from  three  quarters 
of  a  yard  to  five  yards,  and  the  dip  varies  from  one  yard  in 
four  to  two  in  three.  Common,  cannel.  and  peacock  coal  are 
found.  Pits  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell, 
and  at  Mostyn,  which  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  not  far 
from  that  town ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawarden,  and  be- 
twewi  that  town  and  Flint;  end  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mold,  and  between  Mold  and  Hawarden.  Bedaof  shale  and 
■andstone,  aniwmns  in  pontim  and dwzactcr  to  the  shale. 
P.  C  No.  6?4. 


and  millstone  gritofDerby8hire[DuLBY8HUB],  underiietta 
coal-measures,  and  crop  out  from  beneath  them  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  coal-field,  forming  a  belt  more  inland 
than  the  eoal-fleld,  but  pwallel  to  it  and  to  the  shore  of  tiw 
Dee,  and  separating  the  ooal-field  ftom  the  distriet  oocu- 
pied  hy  the  oaibmilbroui  ot  mountain  Umeitone.  litis 
last-namea  rock  occupies  all  the  remaindw  of  die  eounty, 
except  a  small  tract  occupied  by  the  old  red  sandstone :  ex- 
tensive lead  mines  are  worked  in  the  limestone,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell,  and  near  the  road  from 
that  town  to  I^warden.  Coppor,  iion,  sine,  and  calamiKC^ 
are  also  found. 

Diviaxoru,  Totont,  — The  present  division  is  into  five 
hundreds.  Prestatyn,  in  the  north,  along  the  coast ;  Rbud- 
dlan,  in  the  west,  toward  Denbighshire ;  Mold,  in  the  east 
and  south,  toward  Cheshire  and  Denbighshire ;  Coleshill, 
in  the  north-east,  along  the  natuary  of  the  Dee ;  and  May- 
lor,  comprehending  the  larger  detached  portion  of  the  county 
and  one  or  two  puishes  in  the  south-east  of  the  main  part 
The  smaller  outlying  portion  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mold. 
Flintshire  contains  one  city  and  contributory  horoo^  St 
Asaph  on  the  Elwy  (population,  in  1831,  3144) ;  one  princi- 
pal Dorough  and  ex-county  town,  FUn^  on  the  artuary  of 
the  Dee  (population  2216);  six  other  oontrtbntory  boroughs, 
Holywell  near  the  sestuary  of  the  Dee  (population  8969j ; 
Mold,  the  present  county  town  (population  3153);  Owr- 
gwrle  or  Qiergw^le,  with  Hope,  on  the  Alen  (population 
2747) ;  Overton,  in  the  large  outlying  portion  of  the  county 
near  the  Dee  (population  1746);  Khyddlan  or  Rbuddlan 
on  the  Clwyd  (population  1506);  and  C^aerwis,  or  Caerwys, 
not  far  from  Holywell  on  the  road  to  Denbigh  (population 
935).  Of  St.  Aaaph  and  Holywell  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere  [Asaph,  St.  ;  Holywell].  St.  Asaph,  Hol^dl, 
and  H(dd  were  added  as  contributory  boroughs  to  Flmt  hy 
the  Reform  Act ;  Cafflrgwyle,  Overton,  Rhyddlan,  and  Caar- 
wis  were  contributory  owoughs  before. 

Flint,  Avm  which  the  eounty  derives  its  name,  is  in  Oole^ 
hfll  hundred,  on  the  nstuary  of  die  Dee,  200  miles  firam 
London,  through  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  SUes- 
mere,  Wrexham,  and  Mold.  Flint  was  probably  a  Roman 
station ;  the  site  occupied  by  the  town  was  a  rectangle  sur- 
rounded with  a  vast  ditch  and  two  great  ramparts,  and 
having  four  gates,  with  streets  r^ularly  laid  out  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles :  many  antiquities  apparently 
Roman  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  iPennanfs 
Tour  in  Walet,  2  vols.  4to.,  1784.  vol.  i.  pp.  69.  74,  where 
these  antiquities  are  figured  and  described) ;  and  there  is  a 
trudition  that  in  very  ud  times  there  was  a  laise  town  on 
this  spot.  There  are  traces  of  Roman  estabUuimenta  tat 
the  smelting  of  the  lead-ore  dug  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Roman  name  is  unknown:  the  present  name  ia  of 
Saxon  origin,  but  it  does  not  af^pear  in  the  Dmnesday  Sur^ 
vey ;  in  which  the  town,  if  noticed  at  all,  is  possibly  com- 
prehended in  the  designation  of  Coleselt,  which  under  its 
modernized  form,  Coleshill,  is  applied  to  a  township  of  Holy- 
well parish  immediately  adjacent  to  Flint  The  castle  was 
built,  most  prolMbly  hy  Edward  I.,  a  short  time  before  the 
year  1280  ;  though  some  writers  carrjr  back  its  foundation 
to  the  time  of  Hen;^  U.  Soon  after  its  erection  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  Welsh  in  their  revolt,  a.d.  1282. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charies  I.  this  castle  was  garrisoned  for 
the  king  by  Col.  Sir  Ro^r  Mostjm,  hut  taken  after  a  gal- 
lant defence  by  the  parliamentarians.  It  shortly  after  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  n^ists :  hut  was  Anally  taken 
by  the  opposite  party  under  Gonenl  Mytton,  and  was,  with 
the  other  Wdsh  eaatlei^  •dismantled  in  1647,  by  order  of 
theparliamoit 

The  remains  of  the  castle  stand  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  the  town  on  tiie  summit  of  a  rock  of  freestone.  The  castle 
is  a  square  building  with  a  round  tower  at  three  of  the 
comers  and  at  the  fourtii  a  round  tower  of  much  larger 
d^ensions  than  the  other,  separated  by  a  deep  moat  from 
the  rest  of  the  buildiSig,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a 
drawbridge.  This  large  tower  constituted  the  keep,  or 
donjon,  of  the  castle,  and  from  its  situation  and  the  great 
thickness  of  the  walls  was  almost  impr^iable.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  low-water  channel  of  the  Dee  once  ran  dne 
under  the  casUe  walls,  and  Uiere  are  still  in  some  parts  the 
riiKs  to  which  shipa  were  moored. 

Tne  otitm  pidilic  buildinfp  of  the  town  axe  the  paroehial 
chapel,  a  coun^  gaol,  a  dilapidated  guild-hal^  a  national 
sehool-hous^  an  almidwuse  for  twelve  nm  hnnnasee,  and 
a  dissenting  plm  of  wonhip4giif9»t:^k»@M^ma- 
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tioni  vwt  in  private  kousM.  The  eoanty  gaxA  wu  built 
in  1785.  At  the  time  of  iU  erection  it  was  oonsidrnd  a 
naat  and  oommodioui  building ;  but  it  does  not  adniit  of  a 
pnpar  elaialfteaton  of  priionen.  The  appearaaoa  of  tba 
town  of  flint  ii  mnr  un&Tmuable ;  the  rtieett  a»  w 
bnken  hy  dilapidated  walls  and  the  gaps  caused  by  the 
remonl  of  houses  as  to  give  the  place  an  air  of  desertion 
and  irregularity. 

"nie  populaHon  Uie  borongfa  and  paiochial  chapelry  hj 
Uie  census  of  1881  was  2916,  about  one-eighth  agrieuUnral 
The  trade  of  the  put  of  Flint  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
Kstuary  of  the  Dee  is  many  miles  wide,  but  the  low  water 
channel  is  narrow,  and  it  was  said  some  years  ago  to  bo  of 
so  little  depth  when  the  tide  was  out  that  it  might  be 
oroBsed,  by  tnose  well  acquainted  with  it,  on  foot.  (A  Second 
Walk  through  Wcdei,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  in 
1 798.)  The  obstructions  caused  hy  the  shifting  sands  in  the 
channel  of  the  Dee  above  Flint  have  caused  this  place  to 
become  in  a  considerable  degree  the  port  of  Chester,  and 
the  approach  to  the  quay  had  been  so  much  improved  that 
Isfge  vessels  oould  come  up  to  it  at  any  time  of  the  tide. 
The  neighbouring  lead  and  ooal  mines,  and  the  works  for 
smelting  the  leu,  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  and  furnish  the  principal  articles  for  export.  Of 
the  miners,  a  portion  drawn  fVom  the  inland  part  of  Wales 
speak  Welsh  only,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  Bnglish.  The  market  has  fkllen  into  disuse,  but 
there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Flint  is  a  place  of  some  resort 
as  a  bathing  place ;  there  are  hot-baths. 

The  borough  of  Flint  was  established  by  charter  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  regulated  by  subsequent  charters.  The 
borough  limits  comprehend,  beside  the  chapelry  of  Flint, 
the  township  of  Ccteshill  Fawr,  in  the  parish  of  Holywell. 
By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  corporation  consists  of 
fbnr  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  borough  of 
Flint  with  its  contributories  was  empowered  to  send  one 
menbar  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the 
^ht  of  votii^  was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot. 
lue  number  of  electors  registered  under  the  Reform  Act 
(a.D.  J882)  was  8fil  as  soot  and  lot  voters,  and  only  14  as 
ten-pound  householders,  but  many  who  really  belonged  to 
the  lattar  olaas  were  included  in  the  scot  and  lot  voters. 
The  living  of  Flint  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value 
of  S3&i.,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  is  im- 
prom-iator  of  the  great  tithes.  Northop  is  tbe  mother  church 
to  Flint. 

There  were  at  Flint,  in  1833,  a  national  school  for  140 
children  of  both  sexes,  partly  supported  by  subscription ; 
three  other  day<achoob  with  85  coildren  of  both  sexes, 
and  three  Sunday-schools  with  418  children.  There  are 
Aw  children  in  the  borough  unable  to  nad.  {Parliammt- 

%Retwiu,  Report*  of  Corporation  CommSmaaert, 
!old,  the  present  county  and  assise  town,  is  in  the  hun- 
dred of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  right  or  wast  bank  of 
the  river  Alen;  it  is  194miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to 
Flint,  described  above.  Mold  is  called  in  Welsh,  *  Yr  Wydd- 

grug,'  *  a  lofty  hill,'  which  designation  it  owes  to '  the  Bailey 
ill,'  an  eminence  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  on 
which  formerly  stooa  an  antient  castle.  There  is  no  certain 
mention  of  the  place  until  t&e  time  of  William  RofUs,  when 
the  castle  was  in  possession  of  tbe  Bnglish.  In  a.d.  1144 
this  castle  was  stormed  bv  tbe  Welsh,  under  their  Prince 
Owen  Owynedd,  and  rated.  It  was  afterwards  rebuUt,  and 
repsatedly  taken  in  the  oontestt  between  the  English  and 
the  Walsh.  Of  the  eastle  itself  there  is  no  part  remaining ; 
but  the  ditches  which  defimded  it,  or  npamted  its  parta 
from  each  other,  may  still  be  traced.  *Tne  BaQey  biU,*  so 
called  from  the  Batlia  or  courts  of  the  castle,  is  even  now  of 
difficult  access :  its  summit,  which  was  levelled  by  art  in 
order  to  the  construction  of  the  antient  fortress,  oommanda 
a  view  of  the  country  round  of  no  great  extent  but  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  Tbe  sit«  of  the  oastle  is  completely  covered 
with  thriving  plantations  of  lucbes  and  other  trees.  The 
town  consists  of  one  main  street,  with  one  or  two  smaller 
ones  intersecting  it  at  right  anelus ;  the  houses  are  indiff^- 
mt,  nor  are  there  any  public  buildings  except  the  church, 
two  or  three  dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  a  school-house. 
The  church,  a  rich  and  beaut^ul  specimen  of  the  perpen- 
dicular En^ish  style,  coasiati  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and 
ohaneel,  and  a  square  embattled  tomtit  auiebed  with  seulp- 
tura  and  crowned  with  pinnades:  tldi  tower,  though  of 
lator  data  than  tbe  body  of  the  ehur«h,  is  of  similar  ansbi- 


piera  and  arches  are  ver^  light  and  elegant;  tlierear*  aoiiM 
portions  of  antient  stained  glass  suod  aeTsral  monumenia 
The  assises  are  held  in  a  pnTf  te  house  hiratt  tat  Ae  ooea- 
lion ;  but  it  is  tai  eontemidation  to  ereet  a  eovn^  hall  and 
prison. 

The  population  of  the  township  of  Mold  was,  in  1S3 1, 31 5X 
of  which  about  one-lbarth  was  a^ieultural.  Tbe  entire 
parish,  which  contains  ten  townships,  beside  that  of  Mold 
and  the  two  chapelrius  of  Kerquis  and  Treddyn,  had  an 
aggregate  population  of  9385  persons,  of  which  more  than 
a  third  was  agricultural:  the  extensive  coal-pits  and  lead 
and  iron  mines  in  the  parish  gave  employment  to  629 
labourers.  In  tbe  town  of  Mold  230  persons  were  engaged 
in  the  manufiicture  chiefly  of  cotton  twist ;  earthenware 
and  fire-bricks  are  made  in  the  parish.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets  (held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday),  and 
four  annual  fairs. 

The  livii^  of  Mold  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  St  Asaph,  of  tbe  yearly  nine  of  355/1  The  per- 
petual euraeies  of  Nerquis,  yearly  valtie  92/.,  and  TVeddjn 
or  Trjrddyn,  yearly  value  78/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  are  in 
the  e:ift,  the  flrat  of  the  vicar  of  Mold,  and  the  aecond  of 
the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

By  the  Reform  Act,  Mold  was  made  a  parliamentan 
borough  contributory  to  Flint :  the  borough  comprehends 
the  township  of  Mold,  which  contained,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houses,  worth  1 0/.  a  year  ac  upwards :  of  these 
a  hundred  and  f(Hty  were  in  the  town. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  national 
schools,  with  122  children,  partlr  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment; two  other  partially  endowed  schools  with  \!t 
children;  thirteen  unendowed  day-schools  withSSl  children; 
and  ten  Sunday-schools  with  1687  scholars^  lome  of  whom 
were  probably  adult  and  even  aged  persons. 

Cae^rle,  or  Caergwyle,  is  also  on  the  rigbt  or  west 
bank  of  the  Alen,  below  Mold,  187  miles  flrom  Londuo. 
about  7  from  Mold,  and  13  from  Flint.  It  is  in  the  vai&h. 
of  Hope,  or  Queen  Hope,  and  in  the  btndred  of  Maylur.  ur 
Maelor.  The  name  Ciutrgwrle  is  witlv  conuderable  furolu- 
bility  derived  frorb  Caer  Gawr  Lie, '  the  esmp  of  the  giant 
legion,*  fVom  the  fiOth  Roman  legion,  which  was  named 
*  Victrix,'  and  had  its  head-quarters  at  Deva  (Chesieri 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  legion  had  an  outpost  here,  and 
the  conjecture  is  i^nfirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
Roman  sudatory,  or  vapour  bath,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock, 
roofed  with  polished  tiles,  on  some  of  which  was  an  in- 
scription *  L^o  XX.,*  having  been  found  here.  Soice 
vestiges  vt  Roman  roads  and  other  works  were  ftirmeriy 
visible  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hie  Roman  outpoat  is 
•nppoied  to  have  been  on  tbe  Ipot  now  occupied  bj  the 
mins  of  the  eastle. 

The  oblong  form  of  the  castle,  its  eomparatire  deflciener 
of  towers,  and  ite  general  agreement  in  structure  witL 
other  castles  whose  origin  is  known,  lead  to  tbe  eonclusioD 
that  it  was  of  Welsh  rather  than  Saxon  origin.  Pre^nous 
to  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales,  it  changed  maslen  nan 
than  once,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the  Eagbsh 
under  the  name  of  Hope  Castle,  and  ^vename  to  the  disirc; 
of  Hopedale,  while,  with  the  Welsh,  tt  bore  its  native  desig- 
natiw),  Ceergwrle.  Bleaner,  queen  ot  £dward  I.,  lodged 
here  on  her  way  to  Caernarvon,  at  which  time,  or  s>md 
after,  the  castle  was  burned.  In  Leland's  time  it  was  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  is  now  a  mere  min.  Tint  importance 
of  this  casUe  was  derived  from  its  strong  position,  and  its 
oomnand  <tf  tbe  enhance  info  the  vale  w  Al« :  tbe  faiU 
on  whieh  it  stood  u  precipitous  on  one  aide  and  of  sleep 
ascent  on  the  other !  on  the  aeeessiUeparts  it  was  protected 
by  deep  ditches  eut  in  the  rock.  This  rock,  which  is  a 
breccia  of  small  pebbles  lodged  in  grit,  was  fonDerty 
quarried  for  millstones.  Hie  nedghbminng  hill,  called 
'  Oaergwrle  Hill,'  alfords  limestone,  of  whidi  a  great  quan- 
tity is  burned  into  lime. 

The  parish  of  Hope  is  extensive,  and  had  in  1831  a  po- 
pulation of  2747,  more  than  half  agricultural :  it  is  divided 
into  eight  townships,  of  whieh  the  parliamentary  borou^ 
of  Caergwrle,  contributory  to  Flint,  comprehends  tbe  tuwn- 
ship  of  Caergwrle,  in  which  is  the  village  of  tbe  same  nauh-, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill ;  the  township  of  Ejttyn.  ic 
which  is  the  vifin^  of  Hope,  with  the  (diurdi,  a  snab 
ediftee  dediei|ted  to  St  Qpvarcb,  «ad  Mntainiu  sook 
good  monumenta;  and  peitof  Uieiown|Un  ^BbDMti 
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Rafcrm  Aet,  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  .and  lot:  the 
oonstitiunoy  vas  left  untouched  hy  that  Act.  Tfaa  number 
of  votras  is  about  120 ;  the  number  oi  bouses  worth  10/.  a 
rear  or  upwards  is  abi^ut  20.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  the  biahoii  of  St  Asaph.  The  borough  had  once 
a  charter  and  a  municipal  government;  but  the  phvil^;e8 
of  the  burgesses  had  lallen  into  disuse  and  become  matter 
of  tradition  even  in  Leland's  time. 

In  the  parish  are  part  of  the  antieat  Wat's  Dyke,  and 
an  antient  Bntiah  post,  called  Caer  Estyn,  a  wide  area 
enclosed  by  a  single  rampart  and  ditch,  on  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  ude  of  the  vale  of  Alen  to  the  Castle  Hill.  Caer- 
gwrle  and  Hope  are  nearly  a  mile  distant  one  from  the 
other,  and  the  ri^  Alen  flows  between  them. 

The  parish  of  Htwe  contained  in  1S33  two  day-schools 
(one  partly  supported  by  donations)  with  80  to  90  scholan, 
and  ten  Sunday-schools  with  nearly  BOO  scholars. 

Overton  is  near  tha  right  hank  of  the  Dee,  in  thfit  part 
of  the  hundred  of  Maylor  which  is  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  county;  174^  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to 
Caei^rle,  Mold,  and  Flint. 

Overton  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  There  was  antiently 
a  castle  here,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  Welsh 
prince,  Madoe,  of  Fowy%  lord  of  Overton :  of  this  castle 
there  are  no  remains,  Edward  I.  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  Overton ;  he  granted  it  a  weekly  market,  and  bestowed 
other  privileges  on  ttie  inhabitants.  That  monarch  had  at 
Overton  a  fishery,  estimated  to  be  worth  20/.  a  year.  The 
market  has  been  for  some  time  discontinued.  The  village 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  bank  ovarlooldng  a  rich 
meadowy  fiat  watered  by  the  Dee.  The  church  is  a  hand- 
some bt^dhii^  and  the  ehurehyaid  is  remarkable  for  some 
fine  yew-trees.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  national 
school,  and  a  house  of  correction  for  tha  hundred.  Over 
the  Dee,  near  the  village,  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  waa  1746,  nearly 
half  agricultural ;  it  does  not  ^P^ar  that  any  particular 
branch  of  trade  is  carried  on.  There  axe  four  rairs  in  the 
year.  The  parliamentary  borough,  oonthbutory  to  Flint, 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parish ;  and  the  right  of  sufTrage, 
which  has  not  been  affected  by  the  Reform  Act,  is  in  all 
the  inhabitants  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  pow :  the  number 
of  voters  is  about  300:  the  number  of  houses  woirth  10/.  a 
vear  and  upwards  is  about  100.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  ever  any  municipal  corporation.  The  pariah  is 
a  cliapelry,  held  with  the  cpotory  of  Bangw  Monacborum, 
which  is  m  the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  is 
worth  1801)/.  a  year,  with  a  elri>e-bDUBe. 

The  pansh  of  Overton  had  in  1833  six  infont  or  dame 
schools,  with  nearly  lUO  children  ;  five  other  day-schools 
Uwo  supported  by  voluntary  contributions),  with  nearly  20O 
scholars;  and  three  Sunday-achools,  with  ISO  scholars. 

Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan  is  partly  in  Rhuddlan  hundred, 
partly  in  that  of  Prestatyn,  and  on  tlie  right  or  east  bank  of 
the  Clwyd,  rather  more  than  two  miles  above  its  mouth. 
Rhuddlan  appears  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  eai-ly 
part  of  the  eleventh  century  when  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylt, 
prince  of  Wales,  built  a  castle  here  in  which  he  resided.  In 
the  time  of  GrySydd  ap  Llewelyn.  A.O.  1063,  this  castle  or 
palace  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  the  Saxons  under  Harold, 
ft  was  soon  restored,  but  shortly  atlerwaida  reconquerad  by 
Robert,  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chester.  Robert 
fortified  the  castle  with  new  works;  at  subsequent  periods 
it  was  repeatedly  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Welsh  and  re- 
fwrtifledby  the  English.  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  his  progress  through  Wales,  was  nobly  entertained 
here.  In  the  invasion  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.,  that  mo- 
narch made  Rhuddlan  his  place  d'armea  and  maguiine  of 
proviitionB.  In  1281  it  was  attacked  by  Llewelyn,  tha  last 
prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brother  David,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Ltavid  was  confined  here  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  Edward, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  built  a  new  castle 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  former  one ;  the  finishing  of 
this  work  took  a  considerable  time.  He  made  the  town  a 
i'ree  borough  and  bestowed  npon  the  inhabitants  many  im- 
niunitiai.  He  also  assemhlea  here,  in  a.u.  1283,  a  parlia- 
ment or  counnl.  in  which  Wales  was  divided  into  counties, 
auitient  laws  and  eusliwas  which  appeared  detrimental  were 
aboliahed,  and  new  and  more  advantageous  ones  introduced, 
and  many  important  regulations  established  by  what  was 
called  the  Stattttef^Rhnddlsa.  Here  also  he  promised  the 
Walsh  to  givp  th«ni  for  their  trinsB  a  mtive  itf  the  prine^ 
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li^  who  never  spoke  a  word  of  English  and  whose  lift  and 
conversation  no  man  eoidd  impugn.  He  fulfilled  the  letter  (rf 
his  promise  by  presenting  to  them  bis  iniant  sou,  afterwards 
Edward  U.,  then  just  bom  at  Caernarvon.  An  old  build- 
ing called  the  Pultament  House  was  probably  the  place 
where  the  king  held  this  counclL  Rhuddlan  Castle  was 
in  the  great  civil  war  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  was  taken 
by  General  Myttou,  a.d.  1646,  and  m  the  same  or  the  fol- 
luwing  year  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  be  dismantled. 

The  village  of  Rhuddlan  consists  of  one  principal  street  run- 
ning down  to  the  Clwyd  and  some  amalier  streets.  There  are 
not  much  more  than  twenty  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  1 0/. 
or  mora  The  principal  buildings  or  other  objects  of  interest 
are  the  castle,  the  church,  the  antient  priory,  the  dissenting 
places  of  worship  (one  each  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists),  and  a  lock-up 
house,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  county  eleven  or  twelve 
years  since.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Clwyd  of  two 
arcbiis,  rebuilt  or  repaired  about  A-n.  1^95.  The  castle  of 
Edward  I.  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Clwyd,  a  little  way  above 
the  bridge.  It  was  built  of  red  sanastone  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks  and  formed  a  square  externally  (as  we  gather 
from  Pennant's  description),  naving  at  two  opposite  angles 
double  round  towers,  and  single  ones  at  the  oUier  angles ; 
the  court-yard  was  an  irregular  octagon.  The  ditch  was  lar^e, 
and  faced  on  both  sides  with  stone.  The  castle  on  the  side 
of  the  steep  slope  toward  the  river  was  defended  by  high 
walls  and  square  towers.  Three  of  the  round  towers  at  the 
angles  and  one  of  the  square  towers  are  tolerably  entire, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  others.  To  the  south  of  this  castle, 
about  a  Airlong  distance,  is  a  large  artificial  mound  called 
Tut-hill  or  Toot-hill,  on  which  tM  caatle  of  Llewelyn  ap 
Sitsylt  and  Robert  td"  Chester  seems  to  have  stood.  About 
half  a  mile  soifth  of  the  castle  stood  the  priory  of  Black 
Friars,  founded  some  time  before  aj3.  1268,  and  which  con- 
tinued till  the  dissolution.  *  There  is  a  fragment  of  this 
priory  remaining  which  bears  the  marks  of  antiquity :  the 
rest  is  disguised  in  the  form  of  aihrm-houseand  bam.'  The 
Toot-hill  and  the  ruins  of  the  priory  are  comprehended  in 
an  extensive  area  surrounded  by  a  fosse  which  communi- 
cates with  the  castle  ditch.  Tlie  church  is  of  tolerable  sixe ; 
but  the  architecture  is  nowise  remarkable.  Ihere  was  in 
very  antient  times  an  hospital  at  Rhuddlan. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  IbSl  was  1606,  nearly 
half  agnculturaL  The  river  Clwyd  is  navigable  up  to  the 
bridge  at  spring  tides  for  vesseb  of  70  or  80  tons.  From 
seven  to  nine  vessels  wdinarily  come  in  at  spring  tides. 
The  lead  mines  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  still  worked,  and 
give  employment  to  about  300  men.  There  is  a  large  ex- 
port of  corn ;  fonqerly  considerable  trade  was  carried  oh  in 
timber  and  bark,  \}}it  this  ha^  recently  declined.  A  steam- 
packet  plies  between  Rhuddlan  and  Liverpool.  Rhyl,  a 
township  in  the  parish,  has  become  a  place  of  some  resort  as 
a  bathing  place.  There  ore  four  fairs  in  the  year ;  the 
weekly  market  has  been  discontinued  for  several  years. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Rhuddlan  (contributory  to 
Flint)  comprises  the  whole  of  Rhuddlan  parish,  a  great 
part  of  SL  Asaph  parish,  and  parts  ol  the  parishes  of  Cwm 
and  Diserth  orDysarth;  it  contains  about  170  or  perhaps 
190  scot  and  lot  voters.  It  was  by  clmrter  a  municipal 
borough,  but  the  municipal  privileges  have  fiUlen  into  us- 
UB«^  except  the  annual  appointment  <tf  two  bailifis,  whose  du 
ties  are  vary  upimoprtsnt  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the 
annual  value  of  366/.  with  a  elebe-house,  in  the  gin  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Asapn. 

There  were  in  Rhuddlui,  in  1833,  two  national  schools 
with  140  scholars,  one  other  day-school  witli  64  scholars, 
and  five  Sunday-schools  with  350  scholars. 

C&erwys  is  in  Rhuddlan  hundred,  near  a  small  stream 
which  runs  into  the  Clwyd,  2U4  miles  from  London,  through 
Overton,  Wrexham,  Caergwrle,  and  Mold.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  *  Caer,'  a  fortress,  and  '  Gwys,'  a  summons ; 
the  latter  part  of  its  designation  is  derived  from  its  having 
been  a  seat  of  judicature,  first  under  the  native  princes  and 
again  after  Wales  had  been  united  to  England.  The  asttistis 
for  flmtshire  were  held  here  till  the  year  1672,  when  they 
were  remo^-ed  to  Flint,  and  subsequently  to  Mold.  The 
prefix  C^r,  the  form  of  the  place,  consisting  of  two  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  numerous  copper  Roman 
coins  found  here,  have  been  considered  as  sufficient  iudica- 
tious  that  this  was  a  Roman  station.  In  the  middlei  ages 
Caerwys  was  th^lace  of  hol(^||g[i$^  |^ii(£^dfod,  or  ge^^l 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  bards. 
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Tba  place,  now  «  men  liBngBt  is  seated  on  «  wild  and 
nalEed  bill,  surrounded  by  a  bleak  and  barren  distrist.  It 
is  wf  ill  lupplied  with  water,  whieh  is  broo^t  ftom  a  well 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  The  eonvey- 
ance  of  water  from  this  well  forma  a  regular  branch  of  traffic. 
Caerwys  has  a  ueat  church,  and  meetinf;-houses  for  Wes- 
leyan  and  Calvinutic  Methodiste,  and  a  national  school- 
house.  The  former  town-hall  is  now  used  as  a  bam,  and 
the  former  eounty  gaol  b  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling- 
house:  the  judges*  lodgings  are  now  a  mean  bovel.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  which  is  large,  and  comprehends 
fi)ur  townships,  was,  in  IS31,  985,  about  half  agricultural. 
K  little  voollen  doth  is  made,  and  there  is  a  small  wire- 
mill. 

The  parliamentary  borough,  contributory  to  Flint,  contains 
part  of  two  of  the  'foMr  townships,  Caerwys  and  Trefedwyn, 
or  TrSv-Edwyn.  The  right  of  suffin^.  which  the  Refbnn 
Aet  has  not  altered*  js  in  the  inhalntants  psyiw  church  and 
poor^tes  uid  not  receiving  perish  reli«.  The  number  vi 
voters  is  about  130.  There  are  some  of  the  forms  of  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation.  There  are  two  bailiA,  a  recorder,  a 
crier,  and  two  constables.  The  aecorder  and  crier  are  a[»- 
pointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor;-  the  crier  annually  nomi- 
nates the  baflifi^  and  the  constables  are  appointed  by  the 
jury  at  the  oourt-leet  The  fimetkma  <^  these  ofileen  are 
but  trivial. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of 
285^.  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St 
A.saph. 

There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  one  national  school  with 
154  scholars,  and  four  Sunday-schools  with  455  scholars. 

Hawardm  is  in  the  hundred  of  Hold,  a  mile  and  ahalf  or 
two  miles  from  the  south  hank  of  the  Dee,  on  the  road 
from  CSiester  to  Holywell,  seven  mfles  from  Chester,  and 
195^  from  London.  The  name  Hawarden  is  Saxon,  and  the 
town  was  probably,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  one  of  the 
residences  of  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia.  There  was  a  castle 
here  at  a  very  early  date:  it  was  the  residence  of  the  barons 
of  Mont-Alto  or  Mold,  stewards  to  the  powerful  earls  of 
Chester.  This  castle  was  destroyed,  probably  by  Llewelyn, 
last  prince  of  North  Wales,  but  rebuilt  before  1280.  On 
the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  1262,  during  a  tempest  which 
fovound  the  design,  it  was  stormed  by  David,  brother  of 
Llewelyn,  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  English.  In  the 
civil  war  of  CSiarles  I.  it  changed  masters  more  than  once, 
and  was  at  the  close  of  that  contest  dismantled.  -  The 
remains  of  it  an  a  fine  circular  tower  or  keep  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mound:  this  is  the  only  part  that  is  tolerably  en- 
tire: th«e  are  no  other  remains  except  a  Ibw  walls  and  the 
foundations  of  some  rooms.  The  different  parts  of  the  for- 
tress seem  to  have  been  built  at  different- times.  The  town 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street 
nearly  a  mile  long.  The  church  is  a  plain  but  handsome 
building.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  in  1831  was 
5414,  of  which  less  than  one-half  was  agricultural :  but  the 
population  of  the  township  of  Hawarden,  in  which  the  town 
stands,  was  onlv  895,  of  which  less  than  one-seventh  was 
aericulturaL  Tne  township  of  Ewloe  (Eulo)  and  Ewloe 
Wood  is  more  populous  than  that  of  Hawarden.  There  are 
several  coal-pits,  brick  and  tile  works,  and  potteries  in  the 
pamh,  and  there  are  two  rail-roads  for  conveymg  Uie  produce 
of  these  to  the  river.  Upwards  of  250  men  are  employed 
in  the  coal-pits.  Then  an  iron  worka^and  a  labmtoiy  for 
makinc  Glauber's  salts  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Satunu^,  and  there  are  two  yearly  foirs. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, of  the  yearly  value  of  23442.  with  a  slebe-house. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistte 
Methodists. 

Tliere  were  in  the  parish  ih  1833  an  infant  or  dame 
school  with  70  children  ^  an  endowed  grammar-school,  and 
five  other  day  schools  with  783  scholars ;  and  five  Snnday- 
si'hools  with  158  children. 

Divitiotu  for  Eccletiattical  and  ^ga.  purpose*. — ^Hie 
county  of  Flint  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  exception  of  the  places  mentioned  below.  It  con- 
tains, as  nearly  as  we  can  ^tiio-  from  a  comparison  of  our 
luthorities,  thirty-three  panshes  or  parochial  chapelnes,  of 
which  six,  viz.  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Bodfori,  Erbntock,  Is- 
^-d  chapelry,  and  Nanneroh,  extend  into  Denbi|;hshm. 
Wrexham  and  Oresfocd  parishes,  although  extending  into 
FUntshire.  are  not  taken  into  the  nceoont,  aa  tb^  behmf 


almost  entirely  to  D«ib%hsfaire.  Isc(nrd((MrIseced>efaapelry 
is  a  dependency  of  the  rectory  of  Halpas  in  Oteshire,  m 
the  diocese  and  arehdeaeoniy  of  Chester,  pnmDce  of  Toik, 
with  whieh  it  is,  as  to  the  benefloe,  untteo.  PenlcT  chapelry 
is  a  dependency  of  the  vicarage  of  Ellesmere  in  Shropstiire, 
in  the  diocese  of  Litch&eld  and  Coventry,  and  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop ;  and  Flint  chapelry  is  a  dependency  of 
the  vicarage  of  Northop ;  but  these  two  (Fenley  and  Flint) 
form  distinct  benedoes.  The  diapelry  of  Ororttm  is  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Bangor ;  and  the  chapelnea  of  If  ucklejr 
and  Brougbton  with  the  rectory  Hawarden:  these  are 
all  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaoonrr  of  CBwaler;  as  are 
Doddlestone,  Hanmer,  and  Worthenbury. 

The  number  of  bene&ces,  deducting  from  the  thirty-three 
parishes  the  chapelries  of  Iscoyd,  Overton,  BucUey,  and 
Broughton,  and  addii^  the  sinecure  rectories  of  Cwm  or 
Combe.  Gleon  or  KiUien,  and  Whitford,  is  thirty-twa  Of 
these,  one,  Caerwys,  ie  a  rectory  and  vicarage  united ;  tmOn 
an  rectories  (uioluding  the  three  ainecures) ;  twohe  vicsr. 
ages;  and  seven  are  perpetual  curacies.  The  richest  beoeftc» 
is  the  rectory  of  Hawarden,  the  annual  value  of  which  it 
28441.  with  a  ^ebe-bou«e ;  the  next,  the  rectory  of  Bangor, 
the  yeariy  value  of  whieh  is  1300^,  also  with  a  gl^ie-houae  ; 
there  are  no  other  livings  of  so  much  as  lOOU/.  a  year: 
there  are  one  between  700^  and  600/.;  one  between  60IU. 
and  7002.;  one  between  SOOf.  and  600/.;  three  between 
400L  and  500/. ;  four  between  300/.  and  400/. ;  eleven  be- 
tween 200/.  and  300/.;  four  between  100/.  and  200/.;  and 
four  under  100/.  Of  one  living  (Hope)  we  luve  no  return. 
The  hiabof  of  St.  Asaph  has  twenty  of  the  livings  tn  bii 
gift. 

The  eounty  is  indnded  in  the  Chester  oirrait ;  the  as> 
sises and  quarter  sesnons  are  held  at  Hold;  battheconn^ 
prison  is  still  at  Flint,  ^e  formw  ooun^  town. 

Two  members  are  returned  from  Flhitshir^  one  for  the 
county,  and  one  for  Flint,  and  the  eontributwy  boroughs. 
Hie  prin^nl  place  of  countv  dectitm  is  Flint ;  and  the 
polling  stations  are  Flint,  Rhuddlan,  and  Ovarton.  Hie 
election  of  the  member  for  the  boroughs  is  held  also  at 
Flint 

Hutory  and  ^figui/tei.— Flintshire,  with  the  rest  of 
North  Wales,  was  comprehended  in  the  territwy  of  the  Or- 
dovices,  except  thoso  parts  eastward  of  the  Dee,  which  may 
be  considered  as  havi%  belonged  to  the  Comavii,  who  oeca- 

fiied  the  present  countv  of  Chester  and  much  of  the  mid- 
and  partof  Engiand.  Pennant^upposes  that  the  part  of  the 
coun^  vest  of  the  Dee  was  oceupied  in  the  summer  by  tbe 
Oangi,  Ceangi,  or  herdsmen  of  the  Comavii,  who  passed 
the  winter  in  the  peninsula  of  Wiral  in  Cheemra,  between 
the  Bstuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mener.  Fmm  there 
herdsmen  Pennant  supposes  that  the  district  of  Tegangle, 
which  comprehended  the  three  modem  hundreda  of  Coje*- 
hill,  PrestiUyn,  and  Rhuddlan,  took  its  name ;  being  deriTcd 
fVom  Teg,  fair,  Cong,  the  name  of  (he  people,  and  lie,  a 
place.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain  the  Ordoices 
were  comprehended  in  the  district  of  Britannia  Seeunda ; 
the  Comavii  in  that  of  Ftctoili  CeeearietuU.  Two  Romaa 
stations  are  by  antiquaries  fixed  in  or  closely  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  this  county.  Vara  or  Varis,  at  ot  near  Bodlari  (in 
the  latter  part  of  which  name  the  Roman  designatioD  niay 
be  traced),  and  Bovium,  at  or  near  Bangor  on  the  Dee. 
There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  bad  posts 
at  or  near  Flint,  Hold,  Gaeigwrle  and  Ourwya.  It  ia  pro- 
bable  diat  they  worked  the  lead  minea  of  the  Dngfabourhood, 
and  that  the  posts  were  established  with  tbe  view  of  pro- 
tecting or  carrfiafi  on  that  branch  of  industry. 

In  (be  Saxon  invasion  Flintshire  sulfoied.  At  Bnncbur 
or  Bangor  (die  Roman  Bonum)  was  a  vast  monaatary. 
[Banoor.] 

The  great  dyke  which  Offii,  king  of  Mercia,  carried  along 
the  frontier  of  his  own  dominion  and  that  of  the  Webb, 
may  yet  be  traced  to  the  hills  whioh  skirt  the  valley  of  the 
Qwyd,  ranning  aeroa  the  soutfa-westem  part  rfFlintskira;. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  was  on  the  Mercian  aide  ot 
the  dyke.  Wat's  Dyke,  anothff-  antient  lampart,  ia  mlao  to 
be  tnced  moning  through  a  constdeiable  part  of  the 
county,  Ihe  tenitory  between  the  two  is  said  to  have  bcaa 
neutral. 

About  a  year  after  0&*s  death  (a-d.  795)  a  fivoo  bstde 
was  fought  within  the  border  of  the  eoontf  in  the  nw laha* 
between  Rhuddlan  and  die  sea,/betweea  the  Bntmas  or 
Welah  and  the  SaxopMti jbs  d^iU»0^^!»tma  with 
dceadftd  slaiq^itar  and  Mt  their  king  Osndati  a  plnmhw 
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Welsh  ail,  Morfii  Rhuddlan,  pmervea  the  weiaory  of  thiB 
(iisastrous  day.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Chester 
by  Egbert  of  Wessex,  Flintshire,  destitute  of  the  mountains 
and  fastnesses  which  protected  the  other  parts  of  North 
Wales  was  easUy  overrun  by  the  Saxons,  who  gave  new 
names  to  the  towns,  villages,  sdid  hamlets;  and  many 
Saxons  tatUed  in  the  eoun^' in  which  they  held  lands 
under  the  govemon  or  earls  of  Meicia.  It  appears  however 
to  have  come  again  under  the  power  of  the  Wdah  princes, 
and  was  cruelly  ravaged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor bythe  Saxons  under  Harold :  it  was  reconquered 
from  the  Welsh  by  Robert  de  Rotheland,  (Rhuddlan)  nephew 
of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  who  refortifled  Rhuddlan 
Castle.  In  Domesday  Book  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Flint 
appears  as  a  part  of  that  of  Chester,  under  the  name  of  Atia 
cross  hundred.  It  had  been  previously  called  by  the  Saxons 
EtigleHeld.  In  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survev  there 
were  only  seven  churches  in  the  hundred,  and  the  aivision 
into  parishes  had  not  yet  been  made.  Atis  Gross,  from 
which  the  hundred  took  its  name,  wEis  near  the  town  of 
Flint.  The  pedestal  was  remaining  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Mr.  Pennant 

In  the  time  of  Heniy  II.  the  county  -appears  to  have 
fallen  again  into  the  tunds  of  the  Welsh,  and  was  the 
scene  of  fierce  contest  when  the  English  monarch  at- 
tacked the  principality  of  North  Wales.  He  advanced 
from  Cheshire  into  Flintshire.  In  the  woody  district  of 
Coed  Eulo,  near  Hawarden,  a  detachoiMit  of  his  forces 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  formed  by  the  sons  of  Owen 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  was  encam^d  with 
his  principal  force  near  Basingwerk.  The  English  were 
defeated  with  great  slauEhter,  and  pursued  even  to  Henry's 
camp,  The  king  himself  was  afterwords  surprised  in  the 
defile  of  Coleselt  (Coleshill,  near  Flinty  and  with  difficulty 
saved  himself  from  defeat.  He  succeeded  however  in 
repelling  the  Welsh,  and  aflerwoids  obliged  Owen  to 
retreat  westward  over  iha  Clwyd  into  DenUi^faire.  In 
subsequent  periods  antecedent  to  the  final  reduction  of  the 
Welsh,  FlinuUre  eontinued  to  be  debateabla  ground,  and 
was  the  fteqnent  scene  of  petty  hostilities.  In  1277  Edward 
I.,  who  had  determined  on  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales, 
built,  or  else  rebuilt  Flint  Castle,  and  strengthened  that  of 
Rhuddlan,  end  prepared,  by  makim;  good  roads,  for  the 
advance  of  his  troops.  In  1282  the  Wehih  princes, Llewelyn 
and  his  brother  David,  rose  in  arms.  David  stormed  Ha- 
warden Castle,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  invested 
Klint  and  Rhuddlan,  the  only  places  left  to  the  English  in 
the  county:  the  former  surrendered  and  the  latter  was 
hard  pressed.  The  advance  of  the  English  under  Edward 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  ;  Caei^rle  was  taken  by  them 
and  the  siege  of  Rhuddlan  raised,  and  the  war  carried  west- 
u-ard  into  Caernarvonshire- 
Flintshire  appears  to  hare  been  cmstituted  a  county  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.;  it  was  part  of  the  earldom  of 
Chester,  and  long  eontinued  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  chief  justice  of  Chester.  The  county  and  the  borough 
of  Flint,  with  its  contribntaries,  received  the  pnvileee  of 
sending  representatives  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  this  county  was  the  scene 
of  contest.  Hawarden  Castle  was  held  for  the  parliament, 
but  was  in  1643  taken  by  capitulation  by  the  royalists.  In 


the  same  year  Flint  Castle,  which  had  been  garrisoned  joe 
the  king,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  a  parliamentary  forea 
under  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  It 
fell  however  again  into  the  bands  of  the  roj'alists.  In  1645 
Hawarden  was  retaken  by  the  narliaraentarians ;  and  in  the 
following  year  both  Flint  ana  Rhuddlan  Castles  fell  into 
their  hanu.  All  these  oaities  were  otderad  by  the  partia. 
ment  to  be  dismantled. 

Among  the  remains  of  past  s^es  the  castles  are  the  pnn. 
cipal:  those  of  Flint,  Mold,  Caeigwrle,  RhuddUu,  and 
Hawarden  have  been  already  noticed;  the  others  are  Ewloe 
and  Basingwerk.  The  ruins  of  Ewloe  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
wooded  dingle.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  oblong  tower, 
rounded  at  the  side  and  guarded  on  the  accessible  places 
by  a  strong  wall  at  some  distance  fVom  it ;  and  an  oblone 
yard  with  the  remains  of  a  circular  tower  at  the  other  end 
of  it.  The  towers  are  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  command  a 
view  of  three  deep  and  gloomy  wooded  glens.  The  only 
vestiges  of  Basingwerk  castle  appear  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  wall  on  the  verge  of  Offit  s  Dyke^  in  th«  parish  of 
Holywell. 

Of  the  antient  religious  edifices  the  principal  are  the 
catbedral  of  St.  Asaph  [St.  Asafb]  ;  the  churches  of  Hdd 
fdescribed  above),  and  Northop.  near  Flint ;  the  abbey  of 
Basingwerk,  and  the  chapet  over  the  celebrated  spring  at 
Holvwell.  [HoLTWELL.]  Northop  church  is  in  the  pei^ 
penoicular  English  style,  and  has  a  lofty,  handsome,  and 
well-proportioned  tower.  Basingwerk  Abbey  is  of  antient 
but  uncertain  foundation.  Bishop  Tanner  ascribw  it  ta 
Randal,  second  earl  of  Chester ;  bisnop  Fleetwood  to  Henry 
IL ;  Mr.  Pennant  thinks  that  its  foundation  was  of  yet 
older  datok  and  probably  due  to  one  of  the  Welsh  princes. 
The  monks  were  of  the  Cistertian  order,  and  their  yearly 
revenues,  at  the  dissolution  were  I57l.l5s.2d.  gross,  or 
150/.  7«.  3d.  dear.  Henry  II.  established  here  a  house  of 
Knights  Templars.  The  remains  consist  of  the  refectory, 
the  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  some  remains  of 
offices.  The  refectory  is  pretty  entire ;  the  Templars' nhapel 
is  spacious,  with  long  narrow  and  pointed  windows,  uid 
slender  and  elegant  pilasters  between  them  on  the  instde. 
The  architecture  is  genemlly  in  the  early  English  s^U^but 
some  part  of  the  remains  have  the  short  oolunms  and 
round  arches  of  the  Norman  style. 

(Arrowsmith's  Map      England  and  W^e*i  Walker'f 
Map  of  IValet ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  OutHnet  o/  Me 
Oerit.  qf  Eneland  and  Wales ;  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  Parhatneniary  Papers.t 

Statistics. 

Population. — Flintshire  is,  except  in  one  or  two  localities, 
principally  an  agricultural  county.  Of  14,234  mdes  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  inhabitants  <^  Flintshire  in  1831, 
ttierewere  604B  engaged  in  agricultuxat  pursuits;  630  in 
manufectures,  or  in  making  mannfkcturing  machinery ;  ana 
3597  labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricultural.  OF  the 
930  employed  in  manu&ctures,  256  were  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Holywell,  and  were  engaged  there  in  the  msnuftc- 
ture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  in  makine  paper  and  manu- 
facturing iron,  copper,  brass,  and  lead ;  about  230  were 
employed  principally  in  the  cotton  manu&cture ;  and  about 
40  weavers  were  scattered  throughout  the  county. 
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The  population  of  Flintsbire  each  time  the  census 
tmken  in  uw  present  century  was— 

Uakfc        FenaleL  Total.     Iiickim  per  cent. 

1801  .  .  .  .  39,622  .  . 

1811  .  .  >  V  46.518  17-40 

1821  S7,06t        33,784  1 5-62 

1831  £?.924       30,088        60,61 2  1 1  58 

Showrag  an  increase  between  (he  first  and  lut  periods  of 
20,390,  or  nearly  61^  vent,  which  i»  4^  per  cent,  below 
the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

County  Eea)en*e»,  Crime,  The  sums  expended  for 
the  reliaof  the  pow  were— 

£.  «.  d. 

1811   „     19,454,  which  was  8   4  for  each  hibabitant 

1821    „      19,470        „  7  2 

1S31    M      20,559  6  10  „ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  seme  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1836,  was  16,080^  3s.;  and  assuming  the 
same  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  since  1831  as  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
average  of  rather  more  than  6a.  for  each  inhabitant.  All 
fliese  averages  an  halow  those  fbr  the  whcde  of  Kng^d 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Flintshire  Ibr  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  85th 
at  Much,  1888,  was  S9,19W.  and  was  levied  upon 
Ae  varknu  deseriirtions  of  properQr  as  fbllovs;— 

£.  *. 

On  land   .  .         .  86,850  1 

Dwelling-houses  .         .  9,176  0 

Mais,  fhetories,  &e.        .  941  10 

Manorial  proflte,  navigatkn,  fleo.        888  .  5 
The  amount  expended  was— 


For  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removals  ttf  pnqwn,  See. 

For  other  purpoaea , 


£.  «. 

22,357  19 

1,150  19 

4,978  IS 


28,487  13 

In  the  ratuniB  made  up  for  suhiaqueat  years,  the  de- 
leriptitHis  of  property  asaessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
^Mu^uished.  The  sumsxaiaed  in  the  years  18S4, 1833,  and 
1886  were  86,963^  14i;,  84,315^  12«.,  and  21,935/.  13f 
napaetiTely,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows :  — 

1884.  im.  ISH. 

Fbr  tlwirilararthB  poor  . 
Ib  nha  of  IM,  mamli. 


£19,666  16 

i.8n  17 

U8S  » 


£17.477    *      £\M80  3 
1.169  10  807  13 


I  3, 
I  s. 


3.376  16 
,UL  19 


3.136  13 
8,313  IS 


hr  ^  atbaKTOTpoM* 

TBUlBidBa;«tpMided     Otjuiu       «,SG6  t 

The  wlKde  saving  aSeotad  in  1836  as  compared  with  1834 
vaa  thnefore  4312(.  12«.,  or  not  quite  16|  per  cent.;  and 
the  savuig  in  the  expenses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
3485/.  13<.,  or  rather  mare  than  17|  per  cent. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1634,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  3120/.  14r-  9dL,  disbursed  as  follows : — 

£.  f.  dL 

Bri^;es,  build^  ud  repairs      .    .  694  16  l 

Chwls,  houses  ofcorreotion,  Sec,  andl  . 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c.  .J 

£.    #.  d. 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building,)  ~ 

repamng.&o.        .     .    .         ^    /  s«»  i?  ^ 

prosecutions             .          .           .  525  15  II 

Clerk  of  the  peace                 ...  144    3  10 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  bef(»e  trial  32  10  11 

„         of  transports        .          .  34  12  4 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  conveying  5  19  9 

Coroner        .         .         .         .  130  10  9 

Miscellaneous                    .         .  291    2  8 

The  number  of  persons  chafed  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  84  87,  and  171  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  12  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  12if  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  24  in  the  third  period.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions,  in  respect  to  which 
any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county-rates  in  the  years 
I88>.  iftSS,  a^  1S3S,  sau  14, 6.  and  13  respectivvly. 

Of  diis  niimbar  tiian  mm  committed  for-- 


UH.         ML  urn 

FdoniM    .  .     IS  6  18 

Miadeaeanon    .      .      1  —  1 

The  total  niimber  of  committals  in  each  of  tiie 
years  were  14,  6,  and  13  respectivriy;  of  whom 

1831.         US.  MB. 
The  number  convicted  was    .14  6  11 

„       acquitted         ,    —  1  I 

Discharged  by  prodamatiou      —         —  — 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1836  there  were  31  penons 
eharged  with  Crimea  in  this  county.  Of  this  numbo'lOwere 
charged  with  offbnces  against  the  person.  4  of  which  were 
ibr  common  aaaanlts;  1  for  an  offoBce  agamat  property, 
committed  with  violence;  15  with  offences  against  pro- 
pmty  committed  without  violence ;  and  5  for  poaching.  Of 
the  wh<de  nnmtwr  of  offenders  8 1  were  eonrtoted  and  1 0  ac- 
quitted, or  no  bill  fonnd  afcainat  tbam.  ,Of  the  number  cou- 
vioted  1  was  transported  for  lift  and  3  for  14  yeaia ;  6  were 
imnriaooed  fiw  one  year  and  1 0  for  aix  montha  and  under. 

Of  the  total  number  of  offanders,  88  wen  malea  and  3 
females.  Among  the  whole  not  cue  had  received  superiur 
instruction  ;  3  oould  read  and  write  wdl ;  18  oould  read 
and  write  imperfcotly;  and  10  oould  nmthw  read  nor 
write.  The  proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population 
was,  in  1636,as  i  in  2048,  assnming  that  the  population  has 
increased  since  1831  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  had  drau 
during  the  ten  procedii^ 

The  nnmbar  of  persons  in  oonflnement  in  the  county  gaol 
at  Mioluutaiiaa,  1886,  ckeluKm  of  2  debtors,  was  9,  via.  :— 

For  MiadenMoors  .  2  — 
„  Felomoi  ...  5  8 
the  whole  of  niiott  were  above  17  yeara  of  age;  Sof  them 
were  awaiting  tiwir  trtala.  The  total  nombfir  of  penoos 
oommitted  to  Ae  gaol  in  tbeoonraa  of  the  year  fiNnn  Midiacl- 
mas,  1836,  waa  67 ;  awl  the  greataat  number  in  coatody  at 
any  one  time  was  18.  Of  the  0  prisoners  abovv  mentioDed 
8  had  been  committed  onea  fcnd  1  twice  before ;  and  3  pri- 
soners, probably  tliree  former  offender^  were  a^  lo  lurd 
labour,  '  wheeling  and  Imiising  copper  dcoaa  for  road  mate- 
rials.* The  average  coat  par  week  of  each  priaoner  far  food 
and  fliel  was  2«.  2a 

The  numbw  of  turnpike  trosts  in  Flintshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  18S4,  was  14:  the  number  of  miles  of  road  undet 
their  charge  was  85 ;  the  annual  income  aiisiag  &om  thr 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  1S,91S/L  13r.  m.,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  16,211/.  8f. 

The  number  of  persona  qualified  to  vol*  for  the  coanty 
members  of  Flintshire  waa  8151,  bang  1  in  89  of  the  wbok 
population,  and  t  in  7  rfthamale  popnlalton  above  twenn 
years  of  age.  Ilie  expenses  of  tiie  mt  deetion  of  oonnty 
membors  lo  pariiament  wm«  to  the  inhabitanta  of  tlw 
county  741.  9t.  8}d.,  and  van  paid  out  of  tiie  giraetal 
county'rate. ' 

There  are  four  Hvings*  banks  in  this  oonnty.  The  num- 
ber of  depontors  and  deposits  in  each  of  the  fuUowinf 
years  ending  SOth  of  November  were : — 

1833.         lS3i.         183S.  IfBt 

Number  of  depositors  .   1941      2116     2326  844i 
Amount  of  deposits     £60,945  £65.067  £67.701  £7\1U 
The  various  sums  plaoed  in  the  mriuga*  faanka  in  18.U 
and  1836  were  distributed  as  under: — 

IBSI.  M 
Depoctlors.  DopouU. 


Not  exceeding  £20 
SO 
100 
160 
200 

Above  200 


1188 
,621 

266 
92 
86 
83 

2226 


£8,21? 
18,908 
17,907 
10,895 
6,108 
5.670 


Depuriton. 
1259 
745 
283 
86 
48 
84 

2445 


£9.V61 

22.77: 
19,3s' 

9,ay 

8.093 
5,963 


67,701     2445  7S,lfc!: 

£dkiea<to».~The  foUnwing  summary  is  taken  ftom  the 
parliamentaiy  inquiry  on  aduoation,  made  in  1835 : — 

ScbadU.SehalMn.TML 

Infant  schools  8 

Numbecofinfoatsatftnoh  schools;  ages 
frinn  8  to  7  yaara:— 

Males  ...  68 
Femalea  ...  68 

in 


FLO 


319 


FLO 


5,921 
6,100 


•ToUI. 

Brought  fimrard  179 

Duly  scImdIs  110 

Number  (tf  difldren  at  Bueh  achooU ; 
uesfrom4to  14  years. — 

Males  .  .  .  3;M3 
Females ...  8»102 
Sex  not  apeoified  1,367 

Schools .    .  127 
Total  of  children  under  daily  iiutruction 

Sunday  schooU  108 

Number  of  chHdren  and  others  et  such  schools ; 
tses  from  S  to  60  yean: — 

Males  .  .  .  3.651 
Females  .  .  .  3,366 
Sex  not  specified  £,701 

  12,918 

ABSQininf;  that  the  population  hetweeu  the  ages  2  and 
15  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  po- 
pulation since  1821,  we  may  by  approximation  suppose  that 
the  number  of  children  between  those  ages  in  Flintshire,  in 
1S3-1,  were  81,162.  A  large  number  of  scholars  attend  both 
daily  and  Sunday-schools,  but  how  far  duplicate  entry  has 
becB  thus  made  is  uncertain.  Eight  schools,  containing 
i&f  ehildrni,  are  both  daily  and  SundaT-sclwols,  therefore 
N  fitf  duplicate  entiT  is  known  to  have  nen  created.  Host 
of  the  Sunday-schools  consist  of  adult  and  a^  persons  as 
veil  as  children ;  some  are  said  to  remain  in  them  up  to 
the  time  of  their  death.  Making  allowances  therefore  for 
these  two  causes  of  uncertainty,  we  mar  conclude  that  per- 
hips  not  more  tbui  three-quarters  <^  toe  children  between 
1  ud  15  years  of  an  were  Teedring  instruction  in  1834. 

Maint»natice  SehooU. 


BrMdovmral. 

Bj  lUtMCltptiMI. 

froBKbglmn  vmtbnma^mtm 

Scfao- 
Un. 

Sche- 

StUi. 

Scl»- 
tan. 

S^l*. 

Stbo. 
hn. 

Irfuit  SdtooU 
IWIt  SrfaDok 
aiudi}-SBbiwl*{ 

It 

1 

784 

H 

19 
104 

ia,6i3 

8 
80 

3 

179 
3.060 
«W 

'4 

873 

17 

839 

U3 

91 

3,609 

4 

373 

The  schools  eatabliahed  by  Dissentras  included  in  the 
ibore  statement  an 

'Sdhoob.  Sebolui. 
IniSuit  schools  .  ... 

Daily  schools  .  .      S  159 

Sunday-schoob       .         .    77  9931 

The  schoob  estebUilwd  nnoe  181 8  an 

ibhaten. 

Iit&ttt  and  other  daily  sdioels     55,  containing  1,952 
Sunday-schools  .     88,  containing  11,691. 

Two  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of  daily 
icboolg  as  given  above.  No  school  in.  the  counW  appears 
fi  be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  Bstablished  Qiurch. 
t  of  any  other  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  be- 
disclaimed  in  almost  every  instanoe^  especially  in  schools 
Mabhshed  by  Dissenten^  with  vhom  are  hm  included 
nesleyan  Methodists. 

A  tending  Ubraiy  of  hooks  is  attubpd  to  on*  aoboel 

n  Flintshire. 

aiNTY-SLATE,  or  SIUCIOUS  SCHISXUS,  u  a 
«iKiann>  which  is  found  chiefly  in  beds  in  traositiop 
■ountains,  and  it  occurs  in  Saxony*  tb«  Hus,  Bdwn'a, 
It  oRcuTB  also  in  Scotland,  in  the  PentlMid  sod,  Muir^ 
«t  Hills,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Sic. 

This  substance  is.  of  Tsiious  colours,  grey,  Uuish-eroy, 
m.  red ;  iu  structure  is  rather  sla^ ;  on  uje  edges  it,  is 
■'uilucent;  it  is  dull,  or  voXy  gUnunering;  hard,,  and 
■njKun  with  difficulty. 

It  contains  about  75  per  cent  of  silica,  the  ZMMinder 
>tin^  time,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

ike  basanite,  or  L^dian  stone,  is  considered  to  be  a 
tuiety  of  flinty-alate;  it  ha»  not  however  a  slaty  structure, 
iu  is  not  so  hard  b«  ffinty-slate.  It  occurs  in  Bohemia 
'^i  Hungary,  but  was  first  Iwou^t  from  I^rdia  in  A)6m. 
■tutor,  whence  its  name. 

It  is  employed,  when  polished,  for  trying  sold  by  a  com- 
vison  of  colours  and  has  tVdiwe  obtainea  th«  nanw  of 

oucostoiie. 


FLOOK.  [Amchob.] 

FIX>'RA,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  ol 
spring  Mid  of  flowers,  and  the  wifo  of  Zephyr,  Fltaa  was 
usQ  UM  assumed  name  of  a  Roman  oourtesan,  who  insti- 
tuted certain  games  or  festivals  called  Floralia,  which  were 
oelabrated  at  ttie  end  of  April,  and  in  which  women  of  loose 
ehantoter  performed  dances  and  mimic  fights,  throwing 
beans  and  cbick-pease  among  the  crowd.  Instead  of  tlie 
fights  of  wild  beasts,  hares  and  rabbits  were  exhibited  and 
chased  about  on  those  occasions.  The  i£diles  presided  at 
these  games.  (Cicero  in  Verrtm,  v.  14.)  The  ground  on 
which  the  games  were  performed  is  still  called  Campo  di 
Fiora,  and  forms  one  of  the  squares  of  modern  Rome,  and 
serves  as  a  market-place.  Some  pretend  that  the  Flora 
who  bequeathed  this  ground  to  the  Roman  people  was  a 
mistress  of  Pompey,  the  remains  of  whose  theatre  are  close 
by.  But  the  floral  ^ames  were  instituted  Ioeu  before 
Pompay,  at  the  be^giniung  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome. 

Floral  games,  'jeux  floraux,'  was  the  name  given  to  the 
poetical  assemblies  and  competition  for  prizes  held  at  Tou- 
louse. rCLBHBNCB  ISAVRB.] 

FLORENCE,  Province  of  (Compartimento  di  Firenw), 
one  of  the  Ave  provinces  into  which  Tuscany  is  divided, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Bolugu 
in  the  Pajial  State,  on  the  north-east  by  the  province  of 
Ravenna  in  the  same  state,  east  by  the  Tuscan  province 
of  Arezzo,  south  by  that  of  Siena,  west  by  that  of  Pisa 
and  by  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  and  north-west  by  the  duchy 
of  Modena.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
70  miles,  aod  its  breadth  about  60:  its  area  is  reckoned  at 
2241  Itidian  'square  miles  of  60  to  one  degree  of  latitude ; 
and  its  population  is  681,000.  (Repetti.  i^ionorto  ^eo^ra- 
Jico  delta  Tbseomi.  1837.)  The  surfaoe  of  the  oountry  i«  in 
great  measure  mountainous,  being  intmected  from  north- 
west to  south-east  by  the  central  Apennine  range.  That  part 
of  the  province  which  lies  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Auen 
nines  is  called  Roraagna  Qraoducale,  and  consists  of  high 
lands  and  narrow  valleys,  which  form  the  beds  of  numerous 
rivers  that  flow  towariu  the  Adriatic.  The  greater  and  by 
fw  the  finest  part  of  the  province  of  Floienee  lies  south  or 
rather  south-west  of  the  Apennine  chain,  aod  consists  (4 
the  great  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  crosses  it  from  east  to 
west,  and  of  numerous  lateral  valleys  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Amo.  The  principal 
of  these  valleys  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Amo  are:  1,  the 
Val  di  Greve,  below  Fbrence:  3,.  Val  di  Pesa;  3,  Val 
d'Elsa ;  4,  Val  d'Bra,  on  ths  fwrders  of  the  proviuoe  of 
Pisa:  on  the  ri^t  bank,  of  tho  Amo  an— 5,  the  Val 
di  Sieve,  oaUed  use  Hugello,  north  of  Flwenoe;  6,  Val  di 
Bisenzio  or  of  Prato;  7,  Val  d*OnbiMM  or  of  Pistoja; 
8,  Val  di  Nievide.  To  tfce  north-west,  near  the  borders  of 
Lucca,  the  Florentine  territory  includes  part  of  the  Val  di 
LinUr  which  is  a  tributaiy  of  tlie  Serchio,  and  at  its  southern 
extremity  it  extends  over  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cecina,  a 
river  t^t  flows  into  the  Meditenanean  throi^h  the 
Maremma  of  Pisa.  The  valleys  produce  corn,  wine,  oil 
silk,  and  abundance  of  fruit.  The  mountains  are  planted 
with  chestnut  and  timber  trees,  and  afibrd  abuodant  pas- 
ture. The  fiarms  are  generally  very  small,  and  are  mostly 
let  to  tanants-atrwill  on  the  metayer  system,  A  great  re- 
source of  the  country  people  is  uie  manufacture  of  straw 
hats,  the  straw  for  which  is  that  of  a  peculiar  description 
of  wheat  cultivated  Sat  the  purpose,  and  very  thnklr 
•own  and  out  down  before  it  is  ripa.  Th»  oountry  girls  and 
men  emplojr  tiuupselves  in  pUttiag  tint  stmv,  anil  tba 
profit  they  derive  from  it  forms  a  oonaiderable  additiim  to 
their  mqan«of  swMort.  The  appesranoe  of  the  peasantry, 
especially  in  the  Val  d'Amo,  is  pleasing ;  there  is  an  air  <^ 
hmlth,  comfort,  and  oheerftilness,  a  smartness  of  dress  and 
a  cleanliness,  of  the  person,  superior  to  what  is  seen  in  most 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Man/ of  the  women  wear  round 
beaver  hats  like  the  men.  The  other  manufootures  in  the 
country  are  pottery  and  china  ware,  cloth,  paper,  leather. 
&C.,  mostly. for  internal  cmisumption.  The  silk  manu- 
facture, onoe  very  flourishing  at  Florence,  has  greatly  de- 
clined during  the  present  century.  The  manners  of  the 
oountn  people  are  simple,  sober,  and  deoenti  The  chundi 
fostivals,  which  roeuK  at  various  epochs  of  the  year,  are 
dfi^  of  mixed  devotion  and  r^oicing,  to  whioh  the  people 
are  much  attmibad.  Heinous  crimes,  such  as  wuraers  or 
robberies,  are  of  vary  rue  oeenmeoee.  There  are  element 
tary  schools  in  every  commune  bgtHfn^^giH;  anf  eU^t^C 
^Air  to  enfiirce  tt«  sttendaoea  of  onUnn,  as  m  Awlnan 
There  are  baudea  gwrnipw  aahoalA  in  the 
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tofnu,  kept  hy  the  Scolopj,  the  Brothers  of  S.  FUippo  Neri,  i 
and  other  religious  congregations.  Lancasterian  achools, 
holiday  schools,  and  inftnt  schools  have  heen  estahliahed  of 
late  yean,  through  the  exertions  of  benevolent  individuals, 
among  whom  the  Abate  Lambmsehini  stands  fbremott. 
Upon  the  whole,  although  there  are  still  many  illiterate 
persons  in  the  countiy,  a  general  refinement  of  manners 
and  address,  and  a  quickness  of  perception  and  justness 
of  reasoning,  are  prevalent,  to  which  the  kind  and  friendly 
intercourse  which  exists  between  landlords  and  tenants 
greatly  contributes,  as  well  as  the  universally  established 
use  of  the  same  oral  and  written  language  which  is  spoken 
with  nearly  equal  purity  by  all  classes  of  persons.  ■ 

For  administrative  purposes  the  province  of  Florence  is 
divided  into  28  districts  called  cancellerie,  which  contain 
altogether  90  communes,  having  each  a  gonfaloniere  and  a 
communal  council.  The  districts  liave  each  a  political 
governor,  called  cancelliere,  and  they  are  named  from  their 
chief  towns  as  follows:—!.  Bagno  in  the  valley  of  the  Savio, 
near  ^  borders  of  Papal  Roma«na,  contains  two  com- 
munes and  7515  inhabitants;  2.  Galeata  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bidente  or  Ronco,  two  communes  and  4533  inhabit- 
ants ;  3.  Rocca  S.  Casciano  in  the  valley  of  the  Rabbi  and 
Montone,  five  communes  and  1 1,528  inhabitants  ;  4.  Terra 
del  Sole  in  the  valley  of  the  Montone,  one  commune  and 
3309  inhabitants ;  5.  Modigliana  in  the  valley  of  the  Mar- 
xena  near  the  borders  of  Faenza,  one  commune  and  4810 
inhabitants;  6  Marradi  in  ihe  valley  of  the  Lamone,  two 
communes  and  1020  inhabitants ;  7.  Firenzuola  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santerno,  one  commune  and  8316  inhabitants ; 
the  old  road  from  Florence  to  Bologna  passed  through  it. 
All  the  ibove  districts  .ani  north  of  the  Apennine  chain. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  are:  8.  Scarperta  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Sieve  or  Mugello,  containing  five 
oommunes  and  23,870  inhabitants;  9.  Borgo  San  Lorenzo 
in  the  Middle  Sieve,  with  four  communes  and  26,344  inha- 
Utants;  10.  Pontassieve  at  the  conflqence  of  the  Sieve 
with  the  Arno,  thre<;  communes  and  18,575  inhabitants  ; 
11.  Figline  in  the  Valdarno  above  Florence,  three  com- 
munes and  33,239  inhabitants;  12.  Flokbnck  one  com- 
mune with  95,927  inhabitants;  13.  Fiesole  eight  com- 
munes and  52,262  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Fiesole  is 
much  decayed,  and  hardly  contains  3000  inhabitants.  It  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  remarkable  cathedral  and  several 
other  cnurches.  14.  GaUuzzo  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno 
south  of  Florence  contains  six  oommunes  and  52,177  in- 
nabitants ;  1 5.  San  Casciano  in  the  Val  di  Greve,  three 
eommunes  and  25,900  inhabitants;  16.  Castel  Fiorentino  in 
the  Val  d'Elsa,  three  communes  and  20, 1 1 4  inhabitants ;  1 7. 
Xmpoli  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Amo,  tve  comra  unes  and 
29,664  inhabitants.  Empoli  is  a  thriving  well-built  town  on 
Ihe  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  in  a  very  fertile  countiy ;  it  haa 
wveral  manufactories  of  cotton,  leather,  glass,  and  S500  in- 
habitants. 18.  San  Miniato,  below  Empoli,  one  commune 
and  13.960  inhabitants;  19.  Castel  Franco  di  Sotto,  four 
communes  and  11,235  inhabitants;  20.  Volterra.  between 
the  Era  and  tne  Cecina,  two  communes  and  43,009  inhabit- 
ants [Voltbkra];  21.  Fuceccbio  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Lower  Arno,  with  two  communes  and  16,390  inhabit- 
ants ;  22.  Pescia  in  the  Val  di  Nievole,  four  oommunes  and 
18,173  inhabitants;  23.  Monte  Catini  in  the  same  valley, 
two  eommunes  and  10,549  inhabitants;  24.  Buggiano  also 
in  the  Vol  di  Nievole,  two  oommunes  and  11,904  inhabit- 
ants; 35.  San  Mareello  in  the  mlley  of  the  Lima,  among 
the  Apennines  ot  Modena  and  Lnoea,  oimtains  three  eom- 
munes and  10,140  inhabitants;  26.  Pisti^a  has  five  eom- 
munes and  43.433  inhabitants ;  27.  Potesterie  di  Kstoja, 
which  include  seven  communes  formerly  subject  to  that 
town,  and  36,326  inhabitants  [Pistoja]  ;  28.  Prato  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  has  two  communes  and  38,885  in- 
habiunts.  The  town  of  Prato.  12  miles  north-west  of  Flor- 
ence, at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  bishop's  see.  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  a  college,  besides  a  seminary  for 
ecclesiastical  students,  a  public  library,  a  printing-press,  an 
hospital,  a  monte  di  pieta,  several  manufactories  of  coarse 
woollens,  and  about  10.000  inhabitants.  The  road  from 
FlomiOB  to  Prato  etosses  a  fine  level  country,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  tiiiek  set  with  gardens  and  villas. 

Further  poitknilan  conoeming  the  government,  indus- 
try, oommerce,  and  other  statistics  of  this  country  are  given 
under  the  bead  TuiCAifT.  The  dimata  of  the  province  ot 
Florence  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  wintm  are  n  ueh 
eolder  than  in  the  plains  of  Pisa  near  the  sea :  the  highlands 
of  the  .^enninss  are  Ueak  and  barren;  the  lowlands  are 


£leasai.t  and  fertile,  but  in  many  part*  are  aubjeet  to  inon- 
ations  of  the  Anio  and  its  affluents 
FLORENCE.  FIRE'NZE.  or  nORE'NZA.tbe  capital 
(rf  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  an  archbi^op's  see, 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  river  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger  or  criginal  city  be<ng  on 
the  right  or  northern  bank.  Its  shape  is  a  pentagon  about 
six  miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  has  etghl 
gates,  six  of  which  open  to  high  roads  leading  to  Areuo. 
Siena,  Pisa,  Pistoja,  Bologna,  and  to  the  Vallombrose  and 
the  Casentino.  On  the  north  and  north-west  a  fine  plain  t 
few  miles  in  breadth  is  interposed  between  the  town  and  the 
Apennines,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  mote  than  3000  feei 
above  the  plain,  and  the  upper  ridge  of  which  has  a  naked 
and  barren  appearance.  To  the  north-east  the  hill  of  Fiesole, 
covered  with  g^dens  and  country-houses,  almost  touches  the 
city  walls.  That  parf  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the  Arr.n 
runs  up  the  deelivi^  of  a  rather  steep  hill,  which  is  psnly 
enclosed  within  the  mils;  the  gaidens  of  Bobtdi  and  tik 
fort  <^  Belvedere  ennni  the  higner  grounds  within  the  eii- 
closure.  Four  bridges  over  the  Amo  connect  the  two  pons 
of  the  ci^ ;  the  handsomest  of  the  four  is  th*  Ponta  Ssnu 
Trinita  which  is  adorned  with  marble  statues,  and  ite 
middle  arch  of  wdich  is  90  feet  in  span.  la  the  central  or 
most  antient  part  of  Florence  (for  the  town  has  been 
repeatedly  enlarged,  the  actual  line  of  walls  doting  from 
the  1 4th  century.)  which  lies  chiefly  between  the  cathednl 
the  old  market,  the  town  palace,  and  the  river,  the  street* 
are  mostly  narrow  and  irr^lar,  aud  many  of  the  hoosn 
have  a  mean  or  dilapidated  appearance,  though  here  and 
there  are  fine  churches  and  massive  square  stone  palsce<i 
which  look  like  fortresses,  and  were  partly  intended 
such  during  the  civil  contentions  of  the  commonwealtl. 
But  the  streets  which  lead  from  this  central  port  lo  tbc 
present  gates  and  whieh  frmn  dieir  more  recent  date  in.- 
still  called  Borghi.  or  subuibs,  are  laid  out  on  a  reguUr 
plan :  the  outer  part  of  the  town  also  is  handsomdy  buiit, 
the  houses  being  interspersed  with  gardens,  eapectally  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  walls.  The  most  remarkii^e 
structures  in  Florence  are, — 1.  The  Duomo  or  CathcidnL 
which  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  by  AmUir 
di  Lapo,  was  continued  by  Giotto  and  other  suc(«w!u 
architects,  until  Brunelleschi  completed  it  in  the  15:htt!>- 
tury  by  raising  the  noble  cupola  which  excited  tbe  ad- 
miration of  Michel  Angelo.  This  magnificent  building  i_- 
surrounded  by  an  open  place ;  on  one  side  of  it  rises  i  >'^- 
taehed  square  tower  or  belfry  250  feet  high,  rod  befurc  .: 
the  baptisteryofSLjohn,  on  octagon  chapel  rich  with  tcdy 
tures  and  mosaics.  The  whole  group  of  buildings  is  ca^u 
in  marble  portv-coloured  black  and  white.  A  full  accoitst 
oithe  cathedral  and  baptistery  is  ^ven  by  Sgrilli.  ^im- 
zione  deW  iiuigne  Fabbriea  di  S.  Maria  del  Horv.  Mftny 
politana  Fiorentino,  2nd  edition,  1756;  and  tbe^t  are 
splendid  engravings  of  it  in  the  work  recently  published  ui 
parts  at  Milan,  entitled  Ckiete  principali  tT Europa.  -1.  Il 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  town-house,  which  was  the  seat  uf  tnc 
government  of  the  Finvntine  republic,  a  square  ma^Tc- 
looking  structure  surmounted  by  a  tower  260  feet  li;::b. 
from  which  the  great  bell  used  to  toll  to  assemble  the 
citizens  or  call  them  to  arms.  The  square  in  front  i> 
adorned  with  a  noble  fountain  and  with  marble  and  bronz<; 
statues.  A  description  of  this  palace  is  given  fay  Rastrell;. 
lUuttrazione  Storiea  del  Palazzo  detui  Signoria  drtt,. 
Palazzo  Ve&Mo,  Fhnenoe,  1792.  3.  Between  tbe  Palazzj 
Vecchio  and  the  Amo  is  the  handsome  buildine.  colled  Gj 
Uffieii,  with  arcades  forming  three  sides  of  onoblong  court 
400  feet  in  length,  raised  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cume  I. 
the  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  archives,  tbe  tres- 
sury,  other  public  offices,  and  tbe  Uagliabecchi  libr.m. 
which  contains  150,000  printed  vtdumes  and  1 2,000  USi> 
The  second  story  contains  the  celebrated  gallerta,  or  mu-, 
seum,  formed  by  the  Medici,  which  is  one  of  tbe  richer 
existing  collections  in  sculptures,  medals,  cameos,  hroozrv 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art  Full  desenptions  i£  : 
with  plates  have  been  repeatedly  published.  4.  llie  ChuR^ 
of  San  Lorenzo,  built  by  Brunelleschi,  the  numerous  aha.-%i  ' 
which  are  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Florentine  ra«fi«s 
In  the  body  of  the  church  is  the  mod»t  tomb  of  tbe  e.dcr 
Cosmo,  called  Pater  IhAue ;  in  the  old  saciis^  is  that  A 
hta  &ther»  Giovanni,  the  prinoely  merchant,  the  bead  i  f  i> 
fomtly  and  die  founder  of  thif^^wTclu^^^  in  tbe  Ock 
sacristy  are  the  celebrated  monummU  ofGH^ono  dr*  He 
dici  and  of  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Midiel  Angr' 
Behind  the  choir  of  the  ehundk  i»  the  ■qnldml  das^  s( 
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Uw  grand  dukes  <tf  the  house  of  Medici,  neh  in  marble, 
jasper,  ai^ates,  lapis  bxuli,  and  other  valuable  stones,  on 
vhicfa  account  it  nas  received  the  name  of  '  Cappella  delle 
Pietre  dure  ;*  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  the  taste  and  work- 
manship (^its  mauaolea  to  the  plain  marble  monuments  of 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  neighbouring  sacris^.  Annexed  to 
the  church  is  the  building  begun  by  Mituwl  Angelo  and 
flnisbed  hf  Vasari,  containmg  the  valuable  library  of  MSS. 
called  Idurentiana,  collected  in  great  part  by  Cosmo, 
Lorenzo,  and  the  other  members  of  the  first  house  of  Medici, 
but  considerably  increased  since.  Bandini  has  published 
the  catalogue  of  the  Greek,  latin,  and  Italian  MSS. ;  and 
Biscioni  and  Assemani  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
ones.  9.  The  Chureh  of  Santa  Croce  is  remarkable  chiefly 
lor  the  aepolchral  monuments  ofMachiaTelli,  Michel  Angdo, 
Galileo,  and  Alfleri  6.  The  palace  Pitti,  the  residence  of 
the  gnmd  duke,  begun  by  Rrunelleschi  and  finished  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  dm  a  splendid  gallery  of  paintings 
and  a  library  of  70.000  printed  volumes  and  1500  MSS. 
chiefly  Italian,  amoi^  others  the  correspondence  of  Ma- 
chiavelli  and  that  of  Galileo.  The  adjoining  gardens  o  f  Bo- 
boli  are  extensive,  and  afford  a  pleasant  promenade  to  the 
public,  but  they  are  laid  out  and  the  trees  are  cut  in  the 
old  formal  style ;  the  fountains  are  remarkably  fine. 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices 
in  Florence,  there  are  numerous  other  structures  which 
would  be  considered  as  an  canament  to  any  city ;  such  as 
the  palace  Riccardi,  with  its  valuabl^  Uhraty,  now  the  pro- 
per^ of  the  oommunitf ;  the  palace  Strocti,  one  of  the 
most-  remaikahle  specimens  of  the  <Jd  massive  and  stem 
Florentine  arohitectura ;  the  modem  palaces  Corsini,  Bor- 
ehese,  and  many  others;  tifte  ehurchea  of  San  Marco, 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  I'Annunziata,  (^;nissanti,  &c.;  the 
two  principal  theatres ;  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  the 
hospitals;  and  the  public  walks  outside  the  gates,  all  of 
which  have  been  described  in  separate  publications.  For 
a  general  description  of  the  remarkable  objects  in  Florence, 
see  Guida  delta  Cittd  di  Firenze,  1622;  and  Seelta  di  24 
Vedtite  delle  principali  Contrade,  Piazze,  Chief e  e  Palazzt 
di  Firenze,  di»egnate  da  Zocchi,  in  fol. 

Florence  contains  many  charitable  and  other  useful 
institutions.  There  are  nine  elementary  schools  for  boys, 
besides  the  schools  kept  by  several  religious  congregations  j 
four  schools  tbr  girls ;  tbelnstitutodeUaBS.  Annnniiatatfn 
which  800  girls  are  boarded  and  inatmeted,  and  provided 
tot  when  thOT  leave  the  house;  hesidaB  asylums  fac  the 
orphan,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  nnfbrta- 
nate  persons;  and  'oonfratemite,*  or  associations  of  chari- 
table persons,  for  attending  the  infirm  and  burying  the  poor 
dead.  The  medical  and  surgical  college  attached  to  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  is  one  of  the  best  medical 
schools  m  Italy.  The  principal  academies  are  that  of  La 
Crusca ;  that  of  the  fine  arts,  which  reckons  several  distin- 
guished contemporary  artists,  such  as  the  painter  Ben- 
venuti,  and  the  engraver  Morghen ;  and  the  Academy  dei 
Georgofili,  which  encourages  agriculture,  and  publishes  a 
(]uarteriy  journal,  called  'Giornale  Agrario  Toscano.* 

The  state  of  education  among  the  Florentines  is  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  FLonsNCB,  Protinck  ov;  the 
reader  may  also  consult  on  this  subject  a  veiy  fiill  article, 
State  t^Edueatim  tn  TWcany  in  the  year  1830,  in  No.  III. 
of  the  Journal  q/*  EdueaHm.  The  people  of  Florence  are 
civil,  industrious,  Sober,  steady,  economical  even  to  parsi- 
mony, loquacious  and  satirical  but  docile  and  quietly  dis- 
posed. Among  the  wealthy  and  ibshionable  class  morals  are 
pretty  much  on  the  same  standard  as  in  most  other  Italian 
oities,  only  there  is  perhaps  greater  outward  decorum  main- 
tained. Fortunes  are  moderate,  and  mostly  derived  from 
landed  property.  Among  the  Tuscan  nobility  are  many 
individuals  di^inguisbed  for  their  learning,  and  for  the 
liberality  with  which  they  exert  themselves  in  promoting 
useful  and  charitid)le  institutionos,  such  as  schoola,  savings^ 
banks,  and  works  of  public  utility. 

Florence  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  |deasant  place  of 
residence  in  all  Italy.  Strangers  have  also  ,the  advantage 
of  the  beat  raading-rooms  m  die  whole  pMiinsnla,  which 
are  supplied  with  foreign  journals  and  literary  novdties. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  moderate,  the  country  very  fine, 
and  the  climate  genially  healthy,  though  at  times  f(^gy 
in  the  autumn  and  cold  in  Uie  wmter.  The  whole  neigh- 
ttouriiood  of  Florence  is  studded  with  villas,  country-houses, 
ftr.d  gardens,  which  made  Aiiotto  say,  tbuat  if  they  could 
be  su  collected  within  the  eneloun  of  a  wiU  and  joined 
P.  C,  No.  635. 


to  the  actual  city,  Florence  would  be  niim  than  equal  to 
two  Romes.  Flcxence  is  43  mQea  east  <^  Pisa,  91  south  \fj 
west  of  Bolt^na,  and  145  nwth-north-west  of  Rome. 

Hi»tory  <^  Florence. — This  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  co* 
lony  of  Roman  soldiers,  sent  by  Oetavianus  after  the  vicloiy 
of  Perusia,  to  whom  he  allotted  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
colony  of  Fsesule,  established  about  forty  years  htttm  by 
Sulla.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  we  find  the  Florentines 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Amial.  i.  79)  as  having  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  intended  diversion  of  the 
course  of  the  Qanis  into  the  Amo,  by  which  their  fields 
would  have  been  exposed  to  inundation.  About  a.o.  119 
Hadrian,  who  had  been  prsetor  of  Struria  under  Tn^an 
restored,  in  the  second  year  of  his  tmga,  the  Via  Ctesia 
from  Clusium  to  Florentia.  LitUe  else  is  known  of  Flo- 
rence under  the  empire,  and  hardly  any  remains  exist  of 
that  period,  except  some  relics  of  an  amphidieab«,  and  u 
few  inscriptions.  Christianity  seems  to  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Florence  in  the  third  century,  and  se\'eral  martyrs 
are  recorded  there  under  Decius.  In  the  year  313  Felix 
bishop  of  Florence  attended  a  council  at  Rome.  About 
405  the  town  was  threatened  by  the  Goths  under  Rada- 

SisuB,  but  was  saved  by  Stilicbon,  who  defeated  the  bar- 
dans  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  542,  being  again  attacked 
by  the  Goths  under  Totila,  it  was  suocesGfuUy  defended  by 
the  garrison  which  Belisarius  had  loft  in  it  In  553  the 
Florentines  sent  a  deputation  to  Narses  to  propitiate  that 
commander  in  their  fovour.  The  Longohards  aflerwiu^ 
occupied  Fhnenee.  ftmiarendy  villiout  violence,  and  Tus- 
cany became  one  of  th^dnciiiei  of  their  kmgdom.  Upon 
the  whole,  Florence  seems  to  han  escaped  comparativdy 
unhurt  the  rava^  of  the  northern  invaders,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  situation.  CSiarlenu^e  having  conquer«l  the 
Longohards,  organized  tho  various  provinces  of  thefr  king- 
dom: he  appointed  at  Flixenee  a  political  chief  called 
duke,  and  afterwards  count,  un^r  whom  were  various 
ofl^cers  called  scabini,  vicarii.  vicedomini,  advocati,  and 
centenarii,  who  by  the  Capitularies  of  the  year  809,  ch.  xxi.. 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  count  and  the  people  together. 
Thus  a  municipal  government  was  early  given  to  Florence. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  when  Italy  began  to  be  involved 
in  the  long  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  empire, 
Florence  with  the  greater  mrt  of  Tuscany  was  under  the 

n'sdiction  of  the  Oninteas  Matilda,  who  dying  about  1115 
her  inheritanee  to  the  Roman  see.  ^m  Uiat  time  the 
towns  of  Tuscany  benn  to  govern  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent commonwealtiii,  and  the  popes  fkvoured  this  state 
of  things.  Florence  htul  then  a  very  limited  contado,  or 
territory,  extending  only  a  few  miles  round  its  walls ;  but 
the  industry  and  speculative  spirit  of  its  citizens  wonder- 
fully enriched  them.  They  had  commercial  establishments 
in  the  Levant,  in  France,  and  in  other  parts ;  they  were 
money-changers,  money-lenders,  jewellers,  and  goldsmiths. 
In  1078  they  first  enlarged  the  circuit  of  their  town.  In 
1 1 13,  while  the  Countess  Matilda  was  still  living,  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence  took  up  arms  to  repel  a  new  delegate  or 
vicar  sent  by  the  emperor  and  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
armed  men  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  feudatories. 
They  met  him  at  Monte  Cascioli,  then  an  estate  of  the 
counts  CadoUn^  about  six  miles  west  of  Florence :  Ro- 
bert the  impend  vicar  was  kUled  in  the  conflict,  and  his 
men  were  routed.  Thu  was  the  first  military  exploit  of ' 
the  Florentine  community,  and  from  that  time  Florence 
was  numbered  among  the  towns  attached  to  the  popes  and 
opposed  to  the  emperors,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  called 
in  the  following  century,  the  Guelph  party,  although  many 
of  the  neighbouring  feudatories  were  of^the  opposite  or  impe- 
rial party ;  and  as  several  of  them  at  TOrious  epofiha  became 
citizens  of  Florence,  or  became  connected  by  marriage  or 
otherwise  with  Florentine  fomilies,  the  seeds  of  internal 
discord  were  thus  sown  within  its  walls. 

In  1 177  the  first  internal  disturbance  is  recorded  as  raised 
by  the  TTberti,  a  powerful  family,  supported  by  their  de 
pendants  and  friends,  against  the  consuls,  or  municipal  ma' 
girtnites,  who  were  elected  bf  the  various  trades.  The 
town  became  divided  into  foctuns,  each  headed  by  some 
turbulent  fomily :  they  fought  in  the  streets^  from  palaoe  to 
palace,  and  tower  against  tower :  of  these  towns  there  were 
many  within  the  town  more  than  100  braccia  high  (about 
ISO  foetX   (Malispini,  Crtmiea  Florentina,  cap.  80.) 

In  1215  the  whole  town  was  divided  into  two  fections,  ia 
conseqnenee  of  a  young  man  c^|^  family  of  Buondelmo^tk 
who  wn  betrothed  to  a  young  Jiay,  a  relative  of  the  tlberti, 
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fakTing  broken  his  foitb  to  her  and '  married  anotbvr  of  the 
fomily  of  DonotL  The  llberti  and  their  relatives  slabbed 
the  promise-breaker  in  the  street.  The  citizens  took  part, 
some  with  the  Uberti.  and  others  viLh  the  Buondekoontt 
and  Donati.  As  tlie  Uherti  were  putisans  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II,  the  Ufo  parties  assumed  the  respective  names 
of  Guelphs  and  Guihelines,  and  the  private  feud  was  mixed 
up  with  the  great  quarrel  which  then  divided  all  Italy.  In 
the  course  of  this  struggle,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other  of  the  two  parties  prevailed,  when  the  leadws  of  the 
losing  fiiction  generally  left  the  town  to  return  at  the  first 
opportuni^.  The  mmoiity  of  the  citizens  however  were 
Guelphs,  and  their  party  predominated  in  the  town  when 
the  emperor  Freder.c  11.  died  in  1250.  Emboldened  by 
this  event,  the  Ouelplu  of  Florence,  not  content  with  ruling 
over  their  community,  sent  forces  against  Fistoja,  Pisa,  and 
Siena,  which  belonged  to  the  Guibeline  party,  defeated  the 
Pisans,  made  an  incursion  into  the  valley  of  Mugello  against 
the  Ubaldini,  wbo,  as  well  as  the  Guidi,  were  great  Guibe- 
line feudatories  in  the  Apennines,  and  sent  another  force 
into  the  Valdarno  against  the  Florentine  emigrants  who 
had  gathered  there.  All  this  occurred  in  1252.  which  was 
thenceforth  remembered  by  the  FlorentineB  as  *  the  year  of 
victories.'  In  1254  they  took  Volterra.  This  was  to  Flo- 
rence a  period  of  great  suocess,  and  it  was  then  that  they 
first  coined  their  golden  florins,  of  twanty-four  carats,  and 
of  the  weight  of  a  drachm,  bearing  the  impression  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  patron  of  Florence,  and  a  lily,  the  device 
of  the  city.  This  was  considered  the  finest  coin  in  all  Europe. 
It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  government  was  re- 
formed. Instead  of  the  consuls  of'the  trades,  a  council  of 
twelve  anziani,  or  elders,  was  appointed,  two  for  each  dis- 
trict of  the  town,  who  were  civil  magistrates,  and  a  podesta 
was  chosen  from  some  other  town  to  administer  justice, 
whose  decisions  were  without  appeal.  Another  stranger 
was  chosen  as  captain  of  the  people,  or  commander  of  the 
militia,  composed  of  the  citisens  formed  into  companies 
under  their  respeoUve  gonblonieri,  or  standard-bearers. 
These  two  last  officers  were  renewed  every  two  years, 
and  sometimes  yearly.  It  wss  at  that  time  a  prevail- 
ing custom  of  the  Italian  cities  to  choose  their  podesta  from 
among  strangers,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  partiality  arising  from 
connexion  and  friendship ;  but  the  temptation  of  bribery  or 
seduction  still  remained. 

Meantime  the  Guibeline  emigrants  had  gathered  at 
Siena,  and  being  supported  by  Manfred,  king  of  Naples, 
thev  took  the  field  under  Farioata  degli  Uberti,  an  able 
leader,  who  surprised  the  Florentines  and  other  Guelphs  of 
Tuscany  at  Monteaparto,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arbia,  a  few 
miles  from  Siena,  on  the  4th  September,  1260,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  ^em,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  killed  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  The  Guibelines  entered  Florence  in 
triumph,  the  principal  Guelphs  who  survived  fled  to  Lucca, 
their  proper^  was  confiscated,  their  houses  were  raied,  and 
u  new  magistracy  was  fbrmed  from  amons  the  Guibeline 
party,  wbo  took  tlie  oath  of  alle^nce  to  Manfred.  At  a 
general  diet  of  the  Guibeline  cities,  held  soon  after  at  Em- 
poll,  it  was  proposed  to  raze  Florence  to  the  ground,  and 
distribute  the  innabitants  among  other  towns,  as  the  bulk 
of  the  population  was  too  much  Guelph  to  be  trusted ;  but 
Farinata  indignantly  resisted  the  proposal,  saying  he  would 
sooner  join  the  Guelphs  than  see  his  native  town  destroyed: 
this  threat  had  its  effect,  and  Florence  was  saved.  C^nte 
has  justly  praised  Farinata  for  this  patriotic  act,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  citizen  rose  above  the  passions  of  ihe 
partisan. 

In  1 265  the  defeat  and  death  of  Man&ed,  at  Benevento, 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Guibelines.  The  Florentines 
in  the  ftiUowing  year  drove  away  the  garrison  left  by  Man- 
fred, and  oflbred  their  allegiance  fbr  ten  years  to  Charles  of 
A^jou.  king  of  Naples,  who  sent  them  800  Fr«icb  horse- 
nm  under  Gui  de  Montfbrt  as  his  vicar.  A  new  oi^niz- 
ation  of  the  government  took  place,  which  was  divided 
among  several  councils.  There  was  a  council  of  twelve 
Buonomini,  who  were  to  give  their  opinion  first  on  every 
new  measure,  law,  or  tax  proposed,  after  which  the  measure, 
Y  approved  by  tbem,  was  laid  before  the  council  of  credenza, 
or  '  trust,*  a  sort  of  senate  composed  of  the  gonfalonieri  of 
the  higher  trades  and  other  notables,  who  deliberated  in 
secret,  and  from  them  the  motion  came  before  the  council 
of  800,  eonsisting  of  deputies  from  all  classes  of  citizens, 
prasidad  over  by  the  podiesta,  which  gave  its  final  sanction. 
1iw  mode  of  aleoting  these  various  eounct'lors  is  not  Teiy 


clearly  ascertained.  Thetjp  was  also  much  emflisum  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  iu  sU  the  Ital^ 
cities,  and  the  laws  and  customs  were  generally  so  barbarous 
and  absurd,  that  there  was  no  security  for  person  or  pro- 
perty. (Sismondi's  Italian  Repybiict;  Hallam*s  MtadU 
Agea ;  also  an  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarlerly  RwietCt 
xxiv.,  October,   1833,  on  the  Hittary  qf  Modem  Italian 

In  1268  the  expedition  of  Ckmradin  cave  a  momentary 
prmondsrance  to  the  Guibelines,  but  tney  were  soon  ex- 
pelled again  firom  Florence.  In  1273,  by  the  mediation 
the  pope,  peace  was  made  between  the  two  parties,  and  the 
Guibelines  were  recalled,  but  this  harmony  did  not  last  lone. 
In  1 280  Cardinal  Latino  Orsini,  t^te  of  Pope  Nichcdas  Iir, 
made  a  new  {>eace :  the  more  violent  Guibelines  were  ba- 
nished fbr  a  time,  but  their  property  was  restored  to  them, 
and  the  rest  of  their  party  were  allowed  to  return,  and  to 
participate  in  the  offices  of  the  state.  But  the  Guelphs 
being  stronger,  did  not  keep  their  promises  towards  them. 
From  this  epoch  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  we  have  a 
^thftil  guide  among  the  intricacy  of  tba  utemal  feuds  of 
Florence  in  the  chronicler  Dino  Compagni,  from  whom  a 
brief  account  of  diose  transaetions  in  which  both  he  him- 
self and  the  poet  Dante  acted  a  part,  is  given  under  the 
head  Dantb.  The  iiutitution  of  the  ^iori,  or  supreme  exe- 
cutive magistrates,  who  were  chosen  from  among  the  higher 
trades,  one  for  each  district  orward  of  the  city,  and  renewed 
every  two  months,  dates  from  this  epoch,  ana  lasted  till  the 
end  of  the  repubJic  All  those  families  who  had  titles 
of  nobility  conferred  upon  them,  whether  Guelphs  or  Gui- 
belines, were  declared  to  be  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
higher  offices  of  state.  They  formed  the  class  called  Dei 
Grandi.  and  were  33  femilies,  mostly  Guelph,  as  the  Guibe- 
lines had  been  previously  exiled.  Hachiavelli  remarks  on 
this  occasion  that '  the  plebeians  of  Rome  aimed  at  sharing 
in  the  offices  and  honours  of  the  state  in  common  with  the 
patricians,  an  aim  just  and  reasonable,  and  in  whidi  they 
succeeded,  while  those  of  Florence  fought  in  order  to  mo- 
nopolize the  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nobles, 
which  nude  the  latter  more  desperate,  and  led  to  a  perpe- 
tual recurrence  of  slaughter,  banishment,  and  oonflaution.* 
ilttorie  Rorentine,  proeimo,  lib.  iiL)  But  Maduavelli 
seems  to  have  ov»looked  the  difference  in  the  coutitution  of 
socie^  in  the  two  cities:  at  Rome  the  patriciana  were  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  at  Florence  the  nobles  were  most 
of  til  em  originally  strangers  wbo  had  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  fireedom  of  the  city,  orcitizen  fionilieswbo  had  obtained 
titles  of  nobility  from  the  emperors  or  other  foreign  rukrs. 

After  the  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  and  the  ba- 
nishment of  the  formal  the  Florentines  besieged  and  took 
Fistoja  by  f^ine  in  the  year  1306.  The  siege  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity,  like  most  ot 
the  wars  of  the  It^ian  cities  in  the  middle  agait  and  vbidi 
are  indignantly  related  by  honest  Dino.  In  Auns^  1315. 
Uguccione  delhi  Faggincaa,  at  the  bead  of  the  Gwbdines  of 
Pisa,  completely  donated  the  Florentines,  joined  by  the 
other  Guelphs  of  Tuscany,  at  Monte  Catini.  in  the  Vol  di 
Nievole.  But  Uguedone  himself  being  driven  away  from 
Pisa  for  bis  tyranny  towards  the  citizens,  Florence  h^  time 
to  recover  from  its  leas.  Uguccione  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  Guibelines  of  Tuscany  by  Castmccio  Ca:^- 
tracani,  lord  of  Lucca,  who  took  Pistoia,  and  defeated  the 
Florentines  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Altopascio,  near  the 
manhes  of  Bientina,  in  September,  1325.  Castruccio  ad- 
vaulted  to  within  a  mile  of  Fltmnce,  and  had  the  bishop  of 
Arezzo  joined  him  with  his  forces,  he  would  have  taken  the 
town.  But  the  Florentines  received  timely  assistance  from 
the  Attjou  king  of  Naples,  while  the  Emperor  Xtudovie  V. 
came  into  Italy  to  support  Castruccio  and  the  Guibeline^ 
whose  cause  however  met  soon  after  with  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  by  the  death  of  Castruccio  in  September,  1328. 
[Castruccio  Castucani.I  Charles  duke  of  Calabha,  on 
whom  the  Florentines  in  their  distress  had  conferred  the 
signoria,  or  lordship,  of  their  city,  and  who  had  already  given 
proo&  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  died  about  the  same  time. 
Death,  Machiavelli  observes,  was  the  best  ally  of  the  Flo- 
rentines in  their  most  urgent  distresses.  Wmle  they  were 
threatened  by  Castruccio,  one  of  their  principal  merehant 
houses  failed  for  the  sum  of  400,000  golden  florin^  which 
added  greatly  to  their  distreas.  In  1333  a  great  flood  oi 
the  Arno  carried  away  three  bridges^  part  of  the  walla,  laid 
most  of  the  streets  of  Florence  .usaarwmtw.ud  caused 
hearydamage.  _Some^tiWgWw^WAj^i  hmmm  iiiil 
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•ompoQim,  Penixsi'uid  Bardi,  ftiiled  in  eonuqaeDoe  of  the 
lou  on,Sfi5,000  Kolden  fluins,  being  capital  and  interettt  of 
sumB  which  they  nad  advanced  to  EdvardUI.  of  England, 
and  which  he  was  unable  to  repay. 

These  fiwita  give  an  insight  into  the  sources  of  the  extra- 
onlinuj  wealth  and  resources  of  the  Florentinea.  These 
sources  were  twofold,  the  numerous  raanufketures  at  home 
and  the  trade  and  banking  speculations  carried  on  by  Floren- 
tine merchants  abroad  Among  the  manufttctures  the  most 
important  were  those  of  woollens,  silks,  and  jewellary.  The 
sitisens  of  Florence  were  classed  from  1266  into  IS  arti,  or 
eompanles  of  trades  or  profesaions,  leren  of  which  wen  called 
arti  maggMvi,  namely — 1,  lawyers  and  attorneys ;  3,  dealm 
in  foreign  stuffs ;  3,  Iwnkers  and  monejr-ehangers ;  4,  woollen 
manufocturers  and  drapers ;  5,  physicians  and  apothecaries ; 
6.  silk  manufacturers  and  meroers ;  7,  flirrien.  The  arti 
minori,  or  lower  trades,  were  originally  five— retailers  of 
cloth,  smiths,  shoemakers,  butchers,  carpenters,  and  masons ; 
nut  they  were  afterwards  increased  to  1 4.  Every  citizen 
who  wished  to  be  elifpble  to  office  was  required  to  inscribe 
bis  name  on  the  rolls  of  one  of  the  trades.  Dante  had  his 
inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  apothecaries,  although  he  never 
exercised  that  profession.  Of  the  importance  of  their 
foreign  trade,  and  the  influence  which  the  Florentine  mer- 
chants or  hankers  had  attained  in  foreign  countries,  we  have 
ft  proof  in  the  foot,  that  when  Pope  Bonifhce  VIII.  after  his 
election,  reoeived  the  oongratuUutory  addresses  of  foreign 
states,  It  was  observed  that  no  less  than  1 2  envoys  accredited 
to  him  on  the  occasion  were  citizens  of  Florence,  on  which 
Boniface  exclaimed,  that '  the  Florentines  constituted  the 
fifth  element  of  the  creation.' 

Their  armies,  especially  when  upon  a  long  expedition, 
were  chiefly  composed  of  mercenanes  and  auxiliaries,  and 
mostly  commanded  by  a  foreign  captain,  or  condottiere, 
by  whom  they  were  often  ha^  served  or  betrayed.  -The 
towns  and  districts  subject  to  Florence  retained  their  local 
statutes,  and  elected  their  own  magistrates,  like  the  muni- 
cipia  subject  to  antient  Rome,  but  they  had  n^  riiare  in  the 
central  government  of  the  republic. 

Fresh  dissensions  amonj;  tnemselres  and  an  unfortunate 
campaign  against  Pisa  made  the  Florentines  look  out  asain 
fcx  a  foreign  protector.  Kne  Robert  of  Naples  lent  uem 
one  of  his  offioen,  GauUier  de  Brienne,  of  CVeneh  extrac- 
tion, but  bom  in  Greece,  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of ' 
Athens,  and  who  bad  already  some  years  before  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Florence  against  Castruccio.  Many  of  the 
citizens,  weary  of  civil  feuds,  contrived  to  have  him  elected  W 
acclamation  lord  of  Florence  for  life,  in  1342,  thus  supersed- 
ing the  ordinary  ^vemment  of  the  Priori  and  Gronfaloniere. 
Ue  began  by  puttuig  to  death  or  sending  into  exile  a  number 
of  citizens  of  the  wealthier  popular  fomilies  who  had  till 
now  kept  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  who  were 
obnoxious  both  to  the  nobles  who  were  excluded  from  ofBce 
and  to  the  inferior  orders  who  attributed  to  them  all  their 
troubles.  Having  a  foreifi^  force  of  Frenchmen  and  Nea- 
politans at  bis  disposal,  his  sentences  were  summarily  exe- 
cuted. In  the  course  of  ten  montbs  he  contrived  to  draw 
400.000  ^Iden  florins,  which  he  transmitted  to  Naples. 
He  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  parties,  and  having  con- 
voked for  the  26th  July,  1343,  a  number  of  distinguished 
citizens  to  consult  with  them  on  the  afiairs  of  state,  but 
really  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death  the  people, 
who  were  already  preparra.  rushed  to  the  palace  at  the  cry  of 
*  popolo,  popolo,'  dispersed  the  duke's  cavalry,  and  obliged 
him  to  capitulate  on  the  3rd  of  August,  when  the  bishop 
of  Florence  had  him  conveyed  safely  with  his  men  outside 
of  the  territory  of  the  republic  Thus  Florence  recovered  its 
independence,  and  the  memory  of  that  deliverance,  called 
'la  Caceiata  del  Duca  d'Atene,'  is  still  solemnixed  at  Flo- 
rence by  the  display  of  the  flags  of  the  various  tradea  on 
the  26th  of  July. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  grandi,  or  antient  nobles, 
should  have  a  share  of  the  offices  of  the  state,  hut  as  they 
loon  assumed  too  much,  Ihcgr  vare  dnven  away  again  fhim 
the  town-halL  Upon  this  they  took  up  arms,  and  a  battle 
ensued  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  in  which  the  grand!  were 
defeated  and  their  bouses  plundered  and  burnt  This 
was  the  last  struggle  of  the  nobles  at  Florence.  (Haohia- 
velli,  lib.  II.)  But  a  fow years  aflo-  a  new  quarrel  broke 
out  between  two  wealthy  citizen  fomilies,  the  Albizzi  and 
the  Ricci,  which  divided  the  city  into  two  parties  again. 
The  Albiizi  at  length  prapondented,  and  uler  exiling  a 
ttwabar  nC  cttiiMM  of  tb»  opiNMita  partyi  Xbmf  formd  ■ 


government  oomposed  entirely  of  popc^ani  graisi,  or  Mftllliy 

citizens.  The  way  in  which  the  Albiixi,  and  the  Medici  after 
them,  contrived  to  monopolize  the  power  of  the  state,  was  by 
calling  t(^ther  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  in  &e 
great  square,  which,  not  being  able  to  deliberate,  voted  by 
acclamation  a  Bella,  or  dictatorial  commission.  Tbb  commis- 
sion appointed  a  permanent  council,  a  sort  of  senate  which 
chose  uiiB  citizens  whom  it  thought  qualified  to  fill  ^e  princi- 
pal offices  of  state.  These  general  aasembliea,  called  *  paria- 
menti,*  were  resorted  to  in  foetious  timea,  and  were  swayed 
W  the  strongest  or  boldest  ftetion.  (Maohiavelli,  Uiorie 
FhraUine.)  The  lower  trades,  init^tad  by  the  Rioci  and 
tile  Medici,  who  began  at  that  time  to  court  notioe  and 
popularihr,  broke  out  into  insurrection  in  1378,  forced  the 
town-hall,  burnt  the  archives,  and  after  three  days  of  anar- 
chy, elected  a  woolcombcr,  Michele  Lando,  as  chief  ma. 
gistrate.  Lando,  who  was  a  man  of  natural  good  sense, 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  order  and  checking  the  rioters 
After  several  years  of  troubles,  the  popolaui  grassi,  with  the 
Albizzi  at  their  head  resumed  the  power  ia  1 382,  and  formed 
a  new  aristocracy,  which  succeeded  in  retaining  the  reins  of 
the  government  for  52  years,  not  however  without  occa- 
sionid  tumults,  oonspiracies,  and  insurrections,  until  the 
year  1400.  From  that  year,  Machiavelli  says,  the  city 
remained  internally  quiet  till  1483,  the  longest  period  of 
tranquillity  which  FtorenelB  had  ever  known,  ^le  state 
was  fortunate  in  its  wtomal  p^itics ;  ita  two  most  fonnid- 
aUe  enemies  Gian  Galeauo  VisooDti,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
Ladislans,  king  of  Naidea,  bnng  carried  off,  the  l^mer  by 
the  plague  and  the  otlier  by  another  contagion,  just  as  they 
were  thjeatetiing  Florence  with  destruction.  The  Floren- 
tines acquired  possession,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  pur- 
chase, of  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Livomo  (Leghorn^  part  of  the 
Romagna,  and  lastly  of  Pisa,  which  they  took  through  fo- 
mine  and  treachery  in  September,  1406.  The  Florentines 
behaved  with  great  humanity  and  even  generosity  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  Pisans  to  their  yoke;  but  all  the  antient 
and  most  opulent  fomllies  of  that  city  emigrated  to  Lueca, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  the  young  men  engaged  in  the  free 
companies  of  the  various  Condottieri ;  and  Fisa,  in  losmg 
its  independence,  lost  its  oommeroe,  ita  population,  and  its 
prosperitT. 

The  adminifltration  of  the  Albiui  was  overthrown  by 

Cosmo  de*  Medici,  a  popular  citizen  and  a  princ^  mer- 
chant, in  1434.  From  that  moment  the  history  of  iniormce 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  his  houM,  and  the 
se^el  is  given  under  the  head  Mbdicl 

The  first  house  of  Medici  respected  the  republican  forms, 
and  were  contented  with  exercising  the  chief  influence  in 
the  state  without  emerging  from  the  class  of  citizens.  But 
the  foreign  wars  which  dw>lated  Italy  in  the  I6th  century 
effected  the  fkll  of  that  republic,  when  a  member  of  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  Medici,  the  line  of  Cosmo  having  become 
extinct,  was  placed  by  Charles  V.  as  duke  of  Florence. 
[CosHO  LI  The  ducal  dynasty  of  Medici  continued  to 
rule  till  the  year  1737,  when,  becoming  extinct,  they  were 
succeeded  1^  Fianeis  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  anperor  (tf 
Germany,  and  fansband  of  Marianieresa  of  Austria.  [Tin- 
cAmr.] 

FLORKS,  an  island  30  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  9  miles,  is  one  of  the  Azores,  and  situated  in  39"  34 
N.  lat.,  and  31^  W.  long.  It  derived  its  name  fi-om  the 
multitude  of  flowers  with  which  it  abounds.  There  are 
two  small  towns  on  the  east  coast,  called  Santa  Cruz  and 
Lagena.  There  is  little  trade,  but  the  island  produces 
abundance  of  wheat  and  pulse ;  and  a  great  number  of 
homed  cattle  of  small  size  are  bred.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  said  to  be  about  1400. 

F1X>RBS,  sometimes  called  Sndi,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  archipelago  lying  between  8^  and  9°  S.  lat,  and  be- 
tween ISO*  and  ISS"  B.  long.  Ita  length  is  about  200  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  ita  average  breadth  about  35  miles. 
The  surfoee  of  the  island  is  hilly,  particularly  on  the  south 
side,  where  there  are  several  high  volcanic  mountains,  fhom 
one  of  which  there  was  an  eruption  in  1810.  The  prin* 
cipal  port,  Endi,  is  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  islanu .  it  has 
an  excellent  harbour.  Larantuka,  a  town  on  the  east 
side,  on  tbe  straits  of  Larantuka,  in  6"  45'  S.  lat.  and  1 23" 
E.  long.,  is  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  vho  huvd 
succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  natives  to  the  profession 
of  the  Catholic  faith.   This  is  tbe  only  part  of  the  island  in 

to  tbe  uuion  rssinoiiey  m  uiopiuvg  id  tw  1000  of  TohI 
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out  in  1813  theBugu  inhabitants  succeeded  in  expelling 
all  Eaioptians  and  have  since  refused  to  bold  any  inter- 
eourse  wilh  them.  The  coast  ift  mostly  coloniied  by  Bugis 
■nd  Malays,  but  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  aboriginei, 
about  <rbom  and  about  their  customs  and  institutioDS 
little  or  nothing  is  knovn.  They  more  resemble  in  their 
peraona  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea  than  any  other  inha- 
biUDts  of  the  Eastwn  Archipelago. 

FLORIAN.  JEAN  PIERRE  CLARIS  DE>  was  born 
of  a  noble  femily  in  the  CMteau-Florian,  in  the  Cerennes,  in 
1 755.  HiB  education  was  superintended  by  his  grandfather ; 
bu^  on  his  dying  deeply  in  debt.  Florian  was  obliged  to 
look  around  him  for  some  means  of  support.  The  Marquis 
de  Florian,  his  uncle,  who  had  married  a  nieoe  of  Voltaire's, 
took  young  Florian  to  Femey,  where  the  philosopher  spoke 
encouragingly  of  his  talents.  He  became  in  1768  page  of 
tbe  Due  de  Penthidvre,  and  finding  that  he  had  a  passion 
for  the  army,  that  nobleman  gave  him  a  company  of  the 
dragoons  de  Penthidvre.  He  shortly  aflerwards  retired 
from  active  service,  and  accepted  the  place  of  gentleman  in 
ordinary  to  the  duke,  who  treated  him  as  a  friend.  Having 
now  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  he  pro- 
duced in  1783  the  romanoe  of '  Galatea,'  in  imitation  of 
the  novels  of  Cervantes.  His  mother  beit^  a  Castilian,  he 
was  perfectly  fiuniliar  vith  tbe  Spanish  laneua^.  '  6alat6e' 
ms  followed  by  the  well-known  *  Numa  Pompilius,'  pub- 
lished in  1786.  The  pastoral  romance  of  *  Estdle,' wnidi 
was  produced  two  years  afterwards,  and  was  reckoned  by 
critics  his  best  production,  caused  but  small  sensation  at  the 
time.  He  also  brought  out  a  collection  of  fables  and  a 
number  of  little  comedies,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Arle- 
ehino  tor  their  hero,  which  were  very  successful.  In  1791 
he  published  his  romanoe  '  Gronzalve  de  Cordoue,'  which 
was  preceded  by  an  historical  notice  of  tbe  Moors,  which 
has  been  greatly  esteemed.  In  1793  he  was  banished 
from  Paris  by  the  decree  published  against  the  nobility, 
and  retired  to  Sceaux,  the  inhilutants  of  which  received 
him  with  oocdiality*  as  he  had  alwavs  been,  in  oonjune- 
tion  with  the  Duo  de  Fenthidvre,  their  benefactor.  He 
was  aftamrds  ameted,  and  confined  in  tbe  prison  called 
Port  libre.  but  he  was  soon  Uberated.  His  health  was 
so  ^ected  by  anxiety,  that  be  died  in  1794,  having,  dur- 
ing his  incarceration,  written  the  romance  of '  Guitlaume 
Tell.' 

Florian  seems  to  have  been  a  writer  who  did  little  else 
than  imitate,  in  an  inferior  manner,  tbe  authors  who  had 
preceded  hira.  'Galat6e'is  an  imitation  of  Cervantes; 
'  Numa'  of  Fenelon's '  Tetemaque and  the  fiibles,  of  those 
of  La  Fontaine.  His  fables,  which  are  well  spoken  of  by  La 
Harpe,  contain  some  very  neat  and  accurate  descriptions ; 
mdeed,  as  a  fobulist.  La  Fontaine  is  alone  his  superiors 
'  Numa'  retains  its  place  as  a  school-book.  The  translation 
of '  DonQuixotB,*  which  is  a  posthumous  work,  is  censured 
its  want  of  huqiour.  An  honourable  trait  of  Florian 
deserves  to  be  recMded— he  devoted  much  of  the  profits  of 
his  works  to  paying  the  debts  of  his  family. 

FLCVRIDA  was  the  name  given  by  Juan  Pooce  de  Lion 
to  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  having  discovered 
it  on  Palm  Sunday  (called,  in  Spanish,  Pasqua  Florida)  in 
1512.  During  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentury  the 
southern  part  of  &e  eastern  coast  of  North  America  con- 
tinued to  near  this  name,  which  .was  gradually  restricted 
to  that  portion  of  this  coast  now  called  Florida.  This 
country,  at  present  forms  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  comprehends  a  peninsula,  lying  between  26°  and  30' 
45'  N.  kt  and  80°  and  83°  W.  bng.,  besides  a  tract  of 
land  extending  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  29°  40'  and  3 1°  N.  lat  and  83°  and  87°  20* 
W.  long.  The  peninsula  and  a^acent  country  are  cdled 
East  norida,  and  the  remainder  West  Florida;  the  river 
Appalachicola  being  considered  as  the  boundary  between 
them.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Sable,  its 
moat  southern  point,  to  the  mouth  of  St  Mary's  River, 
which  dtvideB  Florida  from  Geonia,  is  380  miles.  Its  width 
between  Vaoasansa  Bay  and  St.  Augustine  is  about  90  miles, 
and  the  breadth  is  about  the  same  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity ;  but  the  central  part  between  Amasuia  River  and 
Cape  Romano  is  1 20  miles  wide.  The  tract  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  nearly  300  miles  long  from  east  to  west:  its 
wulth  varies  between  30  and  70  miles.  Tbe  whole  terri- 
tory is  calculated  to  be  about  55,000  square  miles,  or  some- 
what more  than  that  of  England. 

Opposite  the  ■onthira  otmaity  of  the  peninsnla  tbna 


is  a  series  of  keys  (as  they  are  called,  t  corraption  of  ooffoti 
and  islands,  mostly  covered  with  wood.  They  begin  on  the 
west  with  the  Tortugas,  and  continue  for  some  ^itanoe 
eastward,  but  afterwards  turn  to  the  north-east  and  north, 
and  terminate  at  Cape  Florida.  These  islandi^  wfaadi  are 
called  the  Florida  Keys,  are  Airted  towards  tiw  aonth  «ad 
east  by  narrow  ree&,  called  tbe  Florida  Reeft,  ud  both  the 
Floriu  and  tbe  Florida  Re^  may  bo  ccnmdArcd  is 
constituting  in  this  place  the  left  bank  of  the  Oulf  Stream, 
the  beginnmg  of  which  may  be  fixed  between  the  Tortngas 
and  the  coast  of  Caba,  near  the  Havanna.  Hie  Gulf 
Stream  rapidly  increases  in  velocity,  and  betvera  Cape 
Florida  and  tbe  Bernini  Islands  sometimes  runs  five  miles 
per  hour.  It  continues  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  Florida  up  to  the  mouth  of  SL  Mary's 
River.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  flat,  and  skirted  by  low 
narrow  islands  of  sand,  which  lie  parallel  to  tbe  main  land, 
and  are  separated  from  it  by  narrow  and  shallow  lagun«, 
whidi  can  opt  be  navigated  even  by  veasels  of  small  burden. 
This  coast  has  no  harbours,  except  at  flie  nOTthem  ex- 
tremity, where  that  of  St.  Augustine  has  10  feet,  St.  John 
15  fee^  and  St.  Mary's  20  feet  water  at  hu^  tides.  The 
westnD  ooast  of  the  peninsula  and  that  of  West  FUnidm  are 
also  enclosed  by  elongated  narrow  sandy  islands,  though 
they  do  not  form  such  a  continuous  barrier  as  along  tie 
eastern  coast,  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  being  &ee  nom 
them.  But  this  coast  also  has  few  harbours.  Charlotte 
Harbour  (between  26*^  and  27°  N.  laL)  has  do  great  depth 
of  water.  Tampa  Bay  is  spacious,  and,  it  is  said,  admits 
vessels  of  coDsjderable  bnraen;  but  the  best  harbour  is 
Pensacola,  which  has  21  feet  water  en  the  bar,  and  from 
23  to  36  feet  in  'the  interior,  which  is  spacious  and  con- 
venient It  admits  vessels  drawing  20  fieet,  and  is  the 
deepest  port  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Ijie  southern  districts  of  the  peninsula,  as  fiur  north  as 
29°  N.  latf  an  low  and  fiat,  being  mostly  covered  with 
swamps,  ud  containing  only  nodnate  traeta  of  dry  land 
intermixed  with  the  marshy  gnmnd.  It  is  in  great  part 
devoid  of  timber,  and  has  only  brackish  water.  The  part 
north  of  29°  N.  lat  has  a  more  uneven  sur&oe,  but  the 
higher  grounds  in  tbe  interior  rarely  rise  to  the  etevatkin  tA 
hiUs.  This  division  oontains  better  water,  and  it  better 
drained ;  the  swamps  are  not  numerous,  and  are  only  of  mo- 
derate extent  It  is  besides  better  wooded,  and  its  soil 
though  generally  sandy,  is  more  fertile ;  yet  in  all  Floridi 
the  proportion  of  good  soil  to  bad  is  very  small,  and  culti- 
vation is  confined  to  a  few  spots  of  moderate  extent  In 
the  northern  part  limestone  is  tbe  {Hevailing  rock,  and 
some  of  the  rivers  run  in  different  places  for  some  diiAaoce 
under  ground. 

Tbe  climate  of  Florida  is  very  mild,  and  in  tbe  aoutbem 
districts  hot  South  of  28°  N.  lat  snow  is  unknown,  and 
frost,  though  ocoasunud,  is  rare.  The  tempentare  of  tfaii 
tract  approaches  that  of  the  West  Indies.  In  summer  the 
thermometer  generally  rises  to  between  84°  and  88°,  ud  in 
July  and  August  even  to  94°.  The  east  side  of  the  penin- 
sula is  warmer  than  the  west  which  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  tbe  high  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Ai 
tbe  equinoxes,  especially  in  autumn,  rain  fells  abundantlv 
eveiy  day  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock  for  several  weeki. 
At  Uiis  period  strong  gales  are  frequent 

The  peninsula  is  drained  by  several  small  rivers,  and 
the  St  John  River,  whose  main  branch,  the  Ocklawaha, 
rises  nearly  midway  between  both  seas,  and  runs  north  fcr 
about  80  miles,  when  it  turns  east,  and  joins  tbe  oiher 
branch,  or  proper  St  John.  Both  riven  in  their 
course  form  several  sl^low  lakes,  and,  after  their  unioB. 
the  channel  of  the  rivo-  is  more  like  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
than  that  of  a  river,  being  very  wide  and  nearly  withoat 
current  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  which  rather  ex- 
ceeds 80  miles,  and  is  directed  to  the  north.  It  is  on  as 
average  15  feet  deep,  and  maybe  navigated  aoniB  dittauK 
above  the  place  where  both  branches  unite. 

The  St  Mary's  River,  which,  for  tbe  greatest  part  of  iti 
course,  forms  the  boundary-Une  between  Florida  vsi 
Greorgia,  rises  in  tbe  latter  state  near  31°  N.  lat.,  and  fta*- 
.  ing  first  southward  about  40  miles,  then  turns  with  a  hdi 
sweep  northward,  in  which  direction  it  continues  about  31 
miles.  The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  to  tbe  east :  what 
it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  it  forms  St  Mary's  Harboin; 
the  deepest  port  in  the  United  States  south  of  the  Cbem- 
peaks  Bay.  on  the  Atlantie  ooast.  Hw  whole  oonne  of  tfai 
rivnii  about  no  Biles.  r^r^nli^ 
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TIw  rivan  irhieh  lUl  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  rise  either 
in  Georgia  ot  in  Alabama.  The  most  eastern  la  the  Suva 
nee  River,  which  rises  in  Geoivia  with  two  branches,  the 
Alapaha  and  Suwanee,  which  unite  in  Florida  and  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  200  miles. 
FarthLT  west  is  the  Ocklockonnee,  which  also  rises  in 
Qecwgia :  it  runs  about  1 25  miles.  The  next  is  ^e  Appa- 
lachioda,  th«  lai^t  river  of  Florida.  Its  principal  branch, 
the  Chatahooohe^  rises  near  35°  N.  lat,  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  tiw  hirii  tablfr-land  of  the  Appalachian  syitem, 
and  runs  first  sontt-west  and  then  souti^  in  which  direc- 
tion it  enters  Florida,  receiving  on  its  boundary  the  Flint 
River,  which  rises  between  3^  and  34°  N.  lat.,  and  flcwe 
■210  miles  before  it  joins  the  Chatahoochee.  The  united 
river  is  called  Appalachicola,  whieh  flows  nearly  due  south 
more  than  70  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  in  all  its  extent  The  united  course  of 
the  Chatahoochee  and  Appalachicola  is  more  than  350 
miles.  The  Perdido  is  a  small  river,  and  only  remarkable 
as  a  political  boundary  between  Florida  and  Alabama. 

Florida  has  a  considerable  number  of  lakes,  the  laivest 
of  which  are  in  the  swampy  districts  of  the  peninsula,  llie 
Lake  of  Macaco  (between  26**  and  if  N.  at)  seems  to  be 
the  most  extensive;  but  its  dimensions  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Lake  Geor^  which  is  an  expansnm  of  the 
St.  John^i  River,  is  18  miles  long  and  12  wide;  the  depth 
of  its  water  is,  on  an  average,  12  feet.  In  those  districts 
where  the  liniestone  fbrmation  prevails  there  are  also 
nnmwous  lakes ;  but  they  are  generally  of  small  extent 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  fovourahle  to  the  cultivation  of 
most  of  the  productions  of  the  West  Indies,  where  the  soil 
is  suitable.  The  sugar-cane  may  he  cultivated  success- 
fully in  all  the  maritime  parts,  where  the  orange  also,  the 
lime,  and  the  shaddock  succeed.  Cotton,  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  a  great  variety  of  fVuits  compose 
the  most  important  cultivated  vegetables  of  Florida.  The 
pines  cover  a  great  part  of  the  northern  districts,  bnt  the 
forests  contain  many  other  valuable  trees. 

Wild  quadrupeds  of  the  larger  description  aire  not  nume 
rous,  exoBpt  deer.  Alligaton,  turtles,  and  snakes  are  very 
common.  Fiih  is  extremely  abundant,  and  of  great  variety. 
Coftl  and  inn  oi«  tn  and  to  abound  in  some  ^aces. 

According  to  the  census  of  1830,  the  population  of 
Florida  consisted  of  19,210  flree  people  and  15,510  slaves. 
This  scanty  population  of  so  extensive  a  country  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  of  the  inferior  quality  of  its 
soil.  But  it  must  also  be  observed,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  along  its  western  coast  is  still  m  possession 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Seminoles,  a  branch  of  the  once 
great  and  numerous  nation  of  the  Creeks.  The  number  of 
individuals  composing  this  tribe  is  said  to  exceed  12,000. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  they  destroyed  several  plantations 
of  the  whites ;  and  when  an  armed  f«ee  was  sent  against 
them  it  was  impossible  to  discover  their  lurking-^aces. 
This  war  is  still  goii^  on,  but  is  not  maintained  with 
vigour;  and  it  is  probabte  that  the  Semifudes  will  keep 
possession  of  their  territory,  as  it  does  not  contain  any 
extensive  tract  fit  for  cultivation. 

Florida  not  having  been  received  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  is  only  a  territory,  and  in  that  capacity  sends  a  dele- 
gate to  Coi^ress.  Its  capital,  Talahassee,  a  few  miles  from 
the  river  Ocklackonnee,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 
The  most  import&nt  town  is  Fensacota,  built  on  the  bay  of 
the  same  name :  yet  its  population  does  not  much  exceed 
2000  souls.  St,  Augustine,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
has  about  2000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  two 
Kettlements  of  Greek  emigrants  were  established  by  the 
English,  called  Anastasia  and  New  Smynia;  but  they  no 
longer  exist  Farther  north  is  the  iertile  island  of  Amelia, 
on  which  is  a  small  town  called  Fernandina. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1512;  the 
first  Spuiish  settlement  was  formed  in  1565  at  St  Augus- 
tine, which  town,  therefore,  may  be  considwed  as  the  oldest 
European  settlement  on  the  North  American  continent, 
except  those  on  the  Mexican  isthmus.  The  Spaniards  kept 
possession  of  Florida  till  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  and  re- 
mnined  in  their  hands  at  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1819,  the 
United  States,  being  desirous  of  possessing  a  country  which, 
by  its  vicinity  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  seems  lo  give  its  posses- 
sois  a  great  command  over  the  nav^tion  between  Europe 
and  the  countries  lying  about  the  Gulf  of  Moico,  entered 


I  into  a  negotiation  mfh  Spain  for  the  ceMien  'of  Florida 
I  and  a  trea^  to  that  effect  was  ratified  by  Spain  in  1821 
The  Spanish  government  however,  was  not  inclined  to  cods 
the  country ;  but  the  feebleness  to  which  it  was  then  re* 
duced  rendered  it  incapable  of  any  resistance,  and  in  1821 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Jaokson,  by  order  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  During  the  adminis* 
tratiott  of  Mr.  Jefferson  two  miUions  of  dollars  were  appro- 
priated for  the  purdiase  of  Fkuida;  but  the  iiq;otiation  at 
that  time  was  not  completed. 
FIORIN.  JUomTj 

FLORUS,  LUCIUSTANN^S,  a  native  of  Spain, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Gaul,  lived  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
Lucius  Julius  Florus,  who  lived  under  Augustus,  and  to 
whom  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  his  Epistles ;  but  as, 
in  the  proemium  to  his  history,  Florus  speaks  of  Trajan, 
he  cannot  be  the  same  person  as  Lucius  Julius,  unless  we 
suppose  the  passage  to  be  interpolated.  This  question  has 
been  discussed  by  Titze,  De  Epitome  Rerum  Homanorum, 
1804.  Others  have  supposed  Florus  the  historian  to  be 
the  same  as  Julius  Florus  or  Floridus,  who  lived  under 
Hadrian,  and  wrote  the  '  Pervigilium  Veneris,'  a  prettj- 
poem  in  imitation  cf  Horace^s  'Carmen  Seculare hut  the 
identic  of  the  two  writers  is  very  doubtfliL  Lucias  Annsus 
Florus  wrote  a  small  vwk  entitied  *  Epitome  de  Gestis 
Romanonun,*  in  4  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  citf 
to  ttie  dosing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  by  Augustus.  Tixa 
author  compiled  his  epitome  tnxa  Livy  and  from  other  histo- 
rian whose  works  are  lost  It  is  meagre  and  declamatory, 
and  is  less  a  history  than  a  panegyric  of  the  Roman  people. 
Florus  is  also  incorrect  in  nis  chronology  and  gei%raimy. 
It  must  he  observed,  however,  that  the  text  as  we  mive  it, 
is  corrupt  and  interpolated.  The  work  is  of  some  use  as  a 
kind  of  substitute,  however  poor,  for  those  books  of  Livy 
which  are  lost  Some  MSS.  attribute  to  Florus  also  the 
Epitoms,  at  heads  of  contents,  <^  the  books  of  livy. 

FLOS  FERRI.  [AmuooNiTB.] 

FLOTSAM,  or  FLOATSAM,  is  such  vortioA  of  the 
wreck  a  ship  and  the  cai^  as  continues  noating  on  the 
surfkce  of  the  mter.  Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  intc 
the  sea,  and  there  sink  and  remain  under  water ;  and  ligan 
is  wham  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  hut  an  tied  to  a  cork  or 
bnoy,  in  ordor  that  they  may  be  found  aea'm. 

Iliese  barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations  are  used  to 
distinguish  goods  in  these  circnmstances  from  legal  wreek, 
in  order  to  constitute  which  they  must  come  to  land. 

Flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan  belong  to  the  king,  or  his** 
grantee,  if  no  owner  appears  to  claim  within  a  year  after 
they  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  j>ersons  otherwise  en- 
titled. They  are  aooounted  so  tax  distinct  from  legal  wreck.  ' 
that  by  the  kingf  a  giant  of  wreck,  flotsam,  jetsam  and  ligan 
will  not  pass. 

Wreck  is  frequently  granted  the  king  to  lords  of 
manors  as  a  royal  fruienise ;  but  if  the  king's  goods  are 
wrecked,  he  can  daim  them  at  any  time  even  after  a  year 
and  a  day.  (Bl.  Com.)  The  same  distinction,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, would  prevail  with  respect  to  flotsam,  jetsam,  and 
ligan. 

FLOUNDER.  [Pleueonbctid*.] 
FLOUR.  [Wheat.] 

FLOUR,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cental,  the  capital  of  an  arroudissement  and  the  seat  of  « 
bishopric.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lende,  a  fteder 
of  the  Triieyre,  which  mils  into  the  Lot,  one  of  die  prin- 
cipal streams  of  the  system  of  the  Garonne,  289  mDes  from 
Paris,  on  the  high  road  by  Moultns  and  Clermont  to  Nar- 
bonne  and  Perpignan.  Iliis  town  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
and  its  origin  from  a  bishop  of  Lodeve,  who  came  into  Aa- 
vergne  to  preach,  and  died  there  near  the  end  of  tiie  four- 
teenth century,  and  whose  sanctity  attracted  so  great  a 
crowd  as  to  form  a  town.  St  Flour  is  on  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  of  basalt  about  300  feet  high,  and  rajcgrs,  from 
its  elevated  situation,  a  pure  though  keen  air.  Tm  streets 
are  narrow  and  qpmbre  in  their  appearance ;  the  houses, 
which  are  built  of  lava  and  covered  with  tiles,  have  a  black 
and  dismal  look.  The  cathedral  is  small,  and  the  prome- 
nade (which  forms  the  entrance  from  Toulouse  and  Rodez  ] 
though  tolerable  in  itself,  is  not  advantageously  situated. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  5813 ;  of  the  com- 
mune 6464.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  com  and  mutes; 
they  manufacture  linen  cloth,  ordinary  woollens,  and  glua, 
In  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in  the  towD,jiiwt«u^nota  «id> 
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fm»  are  nude.  KCuit  of  the  tinkers,  hawfeen^  and  other 
industrious  itinerantB  vho  traverse  France,  come  from  the 
diitrict  round  St  Flour.  There  are  nine  yearly  fiiira,  at 
two  of  which  a  number  of  mules  are  sold.  The  town  has  a 
seminary  for  the  priesthood,  a  high  school,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society,  a  small  public  library,  and  a  philosophical 
apparatus.  The  assise  court  of  the  department  u  held  here; 
and  there  are  one  or  two  subordinate  courts  irf  justice. 

The  diooese  of  St  Flonr  was  estabtiabed  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  the  town,  and  oomprehendsd  Haute 
(or  Upper)  Auvei^ne;  it  nowcomprehenm  the  department 
of  Cantal.  The  bishop  is  and  always  has  been  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  arrondiasement  com- 
prehends 6  cantons  and  82  communes,  and  bad  in  1832  a 
population  of  6^943. 

FLOWER,  that  part  of  a  plant  in  which  the  organs  of 
reproduction  are  placed.  It  usually  consists  of  a  myx,  a 
jorolla,  stamens,  and  a  pistil ;  but  sometimes  of  only  one  of 
the  two  latter  parts;  as  in  the  willow  and  other  plants  with 
naked  unisexual  flowers.  In  the  absence  of  the  stamens 
and  pistil  no  collection  of  leaves,  whether  coloured  or  not, 
constitutes  a  flower.  What  axe  termed  compound,  or  more 
properly  oompoiiite,  flowers,  are  collections  of  flowers  in  a 
close  bead,  as  in  the  dahlia,  and  are  consequently  a  peculiar 
form  ot  inflorescence.  nNFLORSsCBNCB.] 

FLOWERS.  Lord  BaooD(£«My  46)  calls  a  garden 'the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.'  Admitting  and  valuing  fully 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is  also  a 
pleasure  which  is  easily  procured,  and  which  lasts  through- 
out a  very  lai^  portion  of  the  year.  lu  saying  that  a  garden 
is  easily  procured,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  garden 
in  which  the  objects  desired  by  the  cultivator  are  show, 
gaiety,  and  neatness.  Where  rarity  and  refinement  are 
wished  for,  the  case  is  wholly  altered ;  the  first  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  small  cost  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  expense 
of  the  second.  It  is  of  the  method  of  cultivating  and  dis- 
^ying  flowors  in  a  garden  of  the  less  refined  sort  that  we 
shul  DOW  chiefly  treat  and  we  do  so  because  of  the  ffevt 
increase  of  these  gardens  that  is  visible:  the  smallest  villa 
and  parsonage,  or  the  larger  &rm-house,  are  now  rarely 
without  their  beds  of  flowers;  and  a  few  hints  maybe  useful 
to  theu*  proprietors.  It  is  obviously  desirable,  where  the 
varieties  of  flowers  cultivated  are  few  in  namber,  that  they 
should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  -the  following  qualities :  the 
size,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  smell  of  their  blossoms,  the 
variety  of  their  colours,  and  more  especially  the  length  of 
time  which  they  continue  to  blow.  This  last  point  is  very 
material,  because,  if  it  is  disregarded,  a  large  stock  of  plants 
will  be  requisite  to  keep  up  a  succession,  and  the  labour  of 
planting  and  replanting,  moving  and  removing,  will  mul- 
tiply trouble  and  expense.  As  a  very  large  majmt^  of  an- 
nuals are  deficient  in  this  qoalt^,  it  roust  be  to  biennials 
■nd  perennials  that  the  ^(ardener  must  chiefly  trust.  Many 
of  uese  plants  not  being  sufl&eiently  hardy  to  stand  ex- 
posure to  an  English  winter,  sqme  shelter  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them  auring  that  season.  Room  for  a  con- 
siderable number  may  commonly  be  found  in  the  house  of 
the  owner  of  the  earden:  they  can  be  placed  in  windows 
and  in  passages,  where  they  will  remain  in  health,  if  in  cold 
weather  the  house  is  continuallr  inhabited.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  shrubby  plants  may  tw  well,  though  not  so  well 
preserved,  by  takinff  them  up  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
cutting  back  the  branches,  and  stowing  the  roots  in  a  dry 
oellar,  whence  they  must  be  ^^ken  early  in  the  spring,  and 
potted  and  watered  in  asbed-iuom  or  very  sheltered  place 
to  forward  them  for  the  summer.  The  best  method  of  keep- 
ing them  m  the  winter  (and  in  this  method  with  care  there 
is  no  risk  whatsoever  of  loss,)  is  in  a  brick  pit  with  two  or 
three  glass  lights,  warmed  by  a  small  stove  and  flue:  the 
cost  of  building  such  a  pit  will  usually  be  about  lOA  Some 
breakage  of  glass  must  of  course  he  considered  as  an  annual 
cost  The  quantity  of  ftiel  used  will  be  too  sniall  to  take  into 
consideration ;  a  few  cinders  are  all  that  is  requisite.  Thou- 
sands of  plants  may  be  kept  in  one  such  pit 

Plants  may  be  multiplied  in  many  ways,  by  budding, 
grafting,  innarchiog.  by  layers,  pipii^s,  and  cuttings,  by 
mickers,  the  division  of  roots  and  tubors,  and  by  seed ;  and 
there  are  very  few  species  from  which  by  some  of  these  me- 
thods an  increase  cannot  be  obtained.  So  easy  indeed  is 
the  multiplication  of  phmts,  and  so  large  a  numoer  of  new 
plants  con  with  proper  management  be  raised  from  one 
ongiaal  stock  in  the  course  ot  a  yeari  that  the  nursery  ga^ 
unm  And  tt  lni|o«lbl«  (■wpiliw  tn  fm  luuutMi)  w 


maintain  a  high  prioe  for  a  new  flower  benrond  two  or  ikam 
years :  the  first  year  the  price  of  a  new  flower  may  \c  iL, 
the  second  it  will  be  about  30«.,  the  third  year  not  more 
than  i>.  Gd.  The  method  applicable  to  the  greatest  number 
of  plants,  and  which  is  successful  with  ordinary  manage- 
ment is  that  of  cuttings :  from  the  parent  plant  small  slip* 
or  cuttings  are  taken  where  the  wood  is  not  very  tender, 
•ndifpfsctieableatajoint  Hie  cuttingB  should  be  planted 
about  two  Inches  apart,  in  larse  pots  or  boxes,  and  the  pots 
placed  in  a  moderatelv  worm  fiot^bed,  shaded  fhim  the  sun. 
Ih  about  a  fortnight  they  will  strike  root,  and  begin  to  gio*. 
They  should  then  be  gradoally  hardeneil,  be  jrat  as  rar  as 
practicable,  into  separate  pots,  and  removed  into  the  floe- 
pit  where  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  them  in  the  day-tinu 
to  prevent  their  damping  ofE^  and  a  Are  be  lit  before  frostv 
nigots:  the  additional  security  of  mats  thrown  over  the 
frames  must  be  used  when  the  weather  is  unusually  severe. 
The  time  of  removing  the  plants  from  their  winter  quarters 
must  depend  upon  their  nature  and  tne  climate  in  which 
they  are  to  grow.  The  last  week  in  May  or  the  firvt  in  June 
is  the  earliest  time  at  which  the  tenderest  vOl  bear  a 
thorough  exposure ;  for  one  or  two  previous  weeks  they 
should  be  hardened  by  gradual  exposure  to  the  wind  and 
cold  nights,  care  being  taken  to  protect  them  with  mats  if 
fflther  should  be  in  excess.  Hie  cultivation  of  dahlias  ii 
commenced  in  the  second  at  third  week  in  F^nuary.  wba 
the  roots  which  have  been  taken  up  in  the  autumn  ahoold 
be  put  into  a  hot-bed,  kept  as  mr  as  practicable,  at  s 
uniform  heat  of  62°  to  65° ;  a  little  of  the  earth  in  the  bed 
should  be  spread  over  them,  and  water  UberaUf  given  then 
onee  a  day.  The  roots  will  then  push  out  suckers,  one 
from  each  eye  *  these  should  he  separated  from  the  bulb :  a. 
few  fibres  of  the  old  root  being  torn  off  with  them,  and  being 
treated  after  the  manner  of  cuttings,  will  str^e  and  be 
ready  to  plant  out  at  the  end  of  Hay.  It  is  a  foult  with  gsr- 
deners  generally  that  their  dahlias  flower  too  late.  The  list 
t  twers  are  seldom  perfect  and  it  oiten  happens  that  the 
]  >nts  have  not  long  reached  their  prime  befiire  they  are 
eithn  pinched  by  cold  n^hts  or  perhaps  alto^tber  de- 
stroyed by  frost  It  is  therefore  desiraUe  that  the  plaoU 
should  never  be  checked  in  the  early  stages  by  want  m  heat 
or  otherwise.  Perennial  herbaceous  pwnts  may  be  easily 
multiplied  by  dividing  the  roots  either  in  the  autumn  or  in 
spring.  Annuals  are  principally  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
April  and  May,  either  upon  a  hot-bed,  from  which  tbev 
must  be  transplanted,  or  in  the  situation  in  whicb  they  are  < 
to  grow.  Sweet-peas  and  mignonette.  nMnophylla  mtignis. 
poppies,  &&,  aro  very  shy  of  being  transplanted  unless  from 
pots.  Mallows,  choriopsis.  China  and  German  asters. 
French  and  African  marigolds,  eutoca  viscida,  nolaoa  pn>9- 
trata,  &C..  will  be  better  raised  on  a  hot-bed.  New  annual* 
are  continually  produced :  we  do  not  howevn  consider  tbem 
generally  as  a  desirable  class  of  flowers. 

There  are  two  methods  of  arranging  floweit  with  a  viea 
to  their  display — 1st,  putting  each  species  in  a  sepaiai* 
bed;  Snd,  mixing  two  or  more  species  in  one  bed.  Each 
has  its  merits,  and  in  every  garden  both  should  be  prac- 
tised.   When  flower-beds  situated  close  to  each  other  are 
to  be  filled  with  one  roecies  only,  it  will  be  requisite  to  j 
consider  the  height  end  colour  of  the  flowers  to  be  planted.  | 
that  both  symmetry  and  harmony  may  be  pceservea.    Yel- 1 
low  flowers,  especially  among  those  tiiat  grew  fnxio  six  i 
inches  to  two  foet  in  height,  are  more  numerous  than 
flowers  of  any  one  other  colour,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  p^t  them  in  undue  proportion.   When  sevenl  species 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  same  bed,  the  largest  bed  must  be 
chosen,  the  tallest  species  be  placed  in  the  middle,  and 
vaROUs  colours  mixed  together;  sufficient  ^noe  should 
be  left  for  each  plant  to  grow  freely  witboot  inlnlehng 
with  or  confusing  its  branches  with  those  that  are  next  tu 
it    Flowers  for  the  most  part  hke  a  rich,  light  new  sod. 
The  spot  chosen  for  a  fiower^orden  should  he  diy,  open  to 
the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  wind  and  coli 

Beckman  {Hist.  Irtventions)  says  that  it  may  be  asserted 
with  great  probability, '  that  the  modem  taste  for  flowers 
came  from  Persia  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  was  im- 
ported to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixteenth  ren- 
tury.  At  any  rate  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
I«oductians  of  our  flower-gaidens  were  conveyed  to  us 
that  channel'  The  first  pubUo  botanic  gaidea  in  Enrme 
was  estabUshed  at  Pisa  by  Cosmo  de*  Heiuei  in  1M3L  The 
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Italv  and  Gamuuiy.  The  Datch  ftt  thii  tune  bwan  to 
exchange  the  bulbs  for  vhieh  tbeir  gardens  weie  celebrated 
fbr  the  orange-trees  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn;  Spanish 
Hovers  also  mind  their  way  into  Italy,  and  among  them 
the  double  night-smelling  Jasmine,  vhich  wait  ao  highly 
prised  by  the  governor  of  iHsa  that  he  placed  a  oentinel  to 
keep  guard  over  the  plant. 

The  taste  for  gardens  among  the  French  was  likewise 
derived  from  the  Italians.  Thus  far  the  taste  for  flower- 
eardening  had  not  passed  the  limits  of  favourable  climates, 
but  it  continued  to  spread  into  colder  countries.  Germany 
and  England  followed  the  example  of  their  n«gbbours. 
James  1.  of  Sootland  wrote  of  a  garden  at  Windsor  Castle, 
where  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  banning  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  gardnis  at  that  time  were  certainly  very  rare, 
and  seem  to  have  been  rather  Uamti  shrubberies  with  clipped 
yew  and  other  hedges,  arbours,  and  avenues,  than  gardens 
containing  herboceoux  and  other  flowering  plants.  The 
gardens  at  Nonsuch  and  Hampton  Court  were  planted  in 
Henry  Vlll's  reign;  at  Hatfield,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  Evelyn  mentions  in  his  ZWtirj  the  most  celebrated 
Hardens  of  bis  day :  from  his  account  of  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  flowers  were  then  generally  cultivated,  and  that 
gardens  had  become  a  luxury  on  which  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended.  The  prices  which  have  been  given 
for  flowers  at  certain  periods  form  a  very  curious  portion  of 
Uieir  history.  The  most  curious  instance  of  a  mania  (it  can 
be  called  no  lets)  for  diflbrent  species  is  given  by  Beckman. 
(Hi8t.  Jnven.,  vol.  i.)  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  tulip  roots  of  particular  kinds  were  greatly  sought 
alter,  and  as  their  value  consequently  greatly  increased, 
they  became  matter  of  speculation;  roots  were  sold  by 
a  weight  less  than  a  gnin  ;  as  much  as  three,  four,  and  five 
thousand  florins  were  given  for  some  species ;  and  when  once 
it  happened  tliat  there  were  only  two  roots  of  a  kind  called 
Semper  Augustus  to  be  bad.  the  one  at  Amsterdam,  tbe 
other  at  Haarlem.  4600  florins  (about  402/.  10*.),  together 
with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and  complete  harness, 
were  given  for  one  root.  Twelve  acres  of  land  were  offered 
for  a  single  root,  and  those  who  bad  not  ready  money  pro- 
aa^A  their  movable  and  immovable  goods,  lands,  cattle, 
andidothes.  The  purchaser  perhaps  did  not  even  receive  the 
root  he  had  bought;  be  certainly  had  no  intention  of  cul- 
tivating It,  and  the  transactions  were  purely  speculative. 
This  extraordinary  system  of  gambling  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  want  of  emplimnent  for  capital.  At  the  present 
time(1837j,  thov^h  gardens  are  maintained  at  a  great  cost, 
we  do  not  hearoTvery  large  sums  being  given  for  individual 
specimens  of  whatever  species  ;  601.  or  701.  is  considered  a 
great  pncu  for  any  plant,  and  is  very  rarely  given.  The 
principal  nursery  gardeners,  and  we  believe  one  noble- 
man distinguished  for  his  love  of  flowers,  employ  boUnical 
agents  in  distant  countries;  and  the  varieties  of  flowers 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  America, 
and  the  £ast  and  West  Indies,  have  been  extremely  nu- 
"a*™":   (Loudon's  Cjfcfop.  of  Gardening.) 

FLUCERINS,  the  name  given  to  the  native  deuto- 
fluate  of  cerium  which  occurs  at  Finbo  and  Broddbo, 
J  *"  Sweden.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  crys- 
tallized. The  crystals  are  either  six-sided  plates  or  prisms ; 
tliey  have  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour;  fracture  uneven; 
UuU ;  translucent,  in  very  thin  fragments :  when  heated  by 
the  blow-pipe  on  chvcoel  it  becomes  slightly  brown,  but 
does  not  fuse;  in  the  reducit^  flame  it  bwomes  colourless, 
and  in  the  oxidating  flame,  with  borax  and  a  phosphate,  it 
yields  an  orangeHwIoured  globule :  when  heated  in  a  tube 
wiih  an  add,  the  glass  ia  oonoded. 

FLUE.  [HoDSB.] 

FLUELLITE,  a  compound  of  flutmc  acid  and  alumina, 
which  oocurs  at  Stenna-gwyn,  in  Cornwall,  in  octahedral 
crystals,  the  primaiy  form  being  a  rhombic  priun:  the 
crystals  are  colouriess  and  transparent;  with  a  vitreous 
lustre.   It  is  extremely  rare. 

FLUENTS.  [Fluxions.] 

1?  LUID.  This  term  is  applied  to  substances  of  which  the 
parU  possess  perfect  mobility  amongst  themselves,  but  more 
rigorously  depends  on  the  relative  intensities  of  the  forces 
which  act  on  tbe  component  particles  of  masses.  In  bodies 
of  permanent  form,  denominated  solids,  these  forces  not 
only  preserve  the  particles  in  a  state  of  rest  when  undis- 
turbed, but  also,  on  tbe  communication  of  a  slight  disturb- 
ance relative  to  their  mean  positions,  reduce  them,  after 
tbe  la|^  of  a  very  short  tune,  to  tbe  places  they  pos- 


sessed before;  hence  arises  thaparmanenoe  of  flffure  and 
anangement  charaeteristk  tit  aslid  bodies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gases  have  an  elsatie  or  axpensive  power,  whieh 
IS  usually  attnbuted  to  calonc,  because  the  gaseous  state  is 
induced  in  atlsubstances  by  the  communication  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  heat ;  the  particles  ofgases  have  therefore  a  tendency, 
when  external  forces  are  removfld.  to  fly  from  their  placM 
in  obedience  to  the  repulsion  exercised  by  the  parts  in  their 
vicinity:  they  are  therefore  freely  movable  amongst  each 
other.  But  the  conditions  of  the  motitm  of  any  one  particle 
are  nevertheless  limited  by  the  condensations  of  the  par- 
ticles on  which  they  impinge  and  the  rarefactions  of  those 
they  abandon,  and  therefore,  even  in  a  gas.  the  disturbance 
of  a  parUcle  only  makes  it  describe  a  curve  round  its  mean 
posinon,  and  the  condensations  and  rarefections  thence 
generated  produce  inequalities  of  pressure  which  propa- 
gate like  motions  m  the  particles  in  the  vicinity.  These 
motions,  gradually  conveyed  throughout  the  entii«  mass, 
produce  vibrations,  the  phenomena  of  - sound,  and,  it  is 
thought,  those  also  of  light. 

This  yielding  to  the  internal  forces  called  into  play  by 
the  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  gas  is  by  no  means  opposed 
to  but  rather  implies  their  perfect  mobility.  Ifwe  diminish 
or  increase  their  specific  weight  by  an  alteration  of  tem- 
perature, they  will  accordingly  rise  or  sink  amongst  the 
myriads  of  pardcles  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Vet 
they  will  not  rise  or  sink  as  if  in  vacuo,  for  they  stUI  will  be 
encnmbered  by  the  influeness  of  the  adjacent  partiides,  and 
therefore  their  motions  must  suffer  resistance. 

But  in  liquids,  which  also  come  under  the  denomination 
of  fluids,  this  alteration  of  density  and  elasticity  is  impei^ 
ceptible  in  wdmary  motions,  from  whence,  in  poysico-ma- 
thematics.  they  have  been  generally  treated  as  ineomprea- 
sible  bodies ;  still  a  smalt  alteration  of  specific  gravity  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  motion  on  the  particles  sub- 
ject to  such  change.  By  the  application  of  a  blow-pipe  to 
Ae  lower  part  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  any  liquid  a 
current,  due  to  tbe  alteration  of  density  of  the  particles  in 
contact  with  the  heated  part  of  the  glass,  is  generated,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  per- 
manent currents  of  the  ocean  originate  from  a  similar 
cause,  namely,  the  unequal  temperature  of  different  parts 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either  from  the  difference  of  their 
depths,  or  of  the  oonduotihility  of  tbe  solid  strata  mUi 
which  the  fluid  is  in  contact. 

Tbe  particles  of  a  fluid  brang  thus  torroundad  by  otben 
which  are  subject  to  ext«mal  forces,  swdi  as  that  of  gimvitT* 
undergo  a  pressure  which  is  estimated  by  oonsidwhig  how 
great  It  would  be  if  continued  uniform  over  any  surfoee 
taken  as  a  unit  The  direction  such  a  surface  is  immar 
terial,  for  the  particle  can  only  be  in  repose  when  the  pres- 
sures from  all  quarters  are  equal.  When  fluids  are  in- 
elastic this  pressure  is  entirely  due  to  extraneous  forces, 
such  as  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass ;  but  in 
elastic  fluids,  as  in  air,  tbe  pressure  is  necessarily  prqwr- 
tional  to  th«  elactieitf  of  the  particle  which  supports  it ; 
and  this  elasticity  is  known  to  increase  with  the  uminution 
of  the  volume  compressed  ;  wdi  fluids  therefore,  under  tba 
influence  iA  external  foniai,  acquire  vatiaUe  densities  in 
their  diff'mnt  parts. 

We  reserve  for  the  articles  Htdrosvatics  and  HTiuto- 
DTNAHics  the  principles  from  whence  the  equflibrium  and 
motion  of  fluids  are  deduced  when  subject  to  known  forees  ; 
and  for  the  article  Tidbs  the  case  when  those  forces  ore 
the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  ocean. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  body  floating  on  a  fluid  depends  cm 
two  simple  conditions ;  namely,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  at 
the  whole  body  and  of  the  displaced  fluid  must  be  in  the  same 
vertical  line,  and  the  weight  of  this  displaced  fluid  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  body :  but  for  tlw  conditi«u  of  the 
stability  of  the  equilibrium  ve  refer  to  Mbtacbhtrk. 

When  a  body  moves  in  a  fluid  it  suffers  a  resistance  de- 
pending on  its  velocity ;  and  when  tbe  bodjr  ia  small  eom- 
pared  with  the  mass  in  which  it  movea  the  law  of  resistance 
IS  nearly  expressed  by  the  square  of  tbe  velocity.  This 
hypothesis  was  originally  formed  by  considering  that  the 
number  of  particles  on  which  the  moving  body  impinges  in 
a  given  time  is  nearly  proportional  to  its  velocity  :  we  say 
neuly,  because  the  particles  which  have  been  struck  form 
returning  currents  which  interfere  with  this  simple  law ; 
and,  serondly,  that  the  force  with  which  it  impinges  is  also 
as  its  velocity,  which  must  be  modified  from  the  same  con- 
sideration. The  natun  <tf  these  ourrei 
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inTMtigatod.  tnd  therefore  the  law  of  the  Hjaare  of  the 
velocity  is  adopted  generally  as  a  first  appmimation,  but 
the  ducovery  of  the  true  lav  would  appear  to  be  within 
the  limits  <^  calculation  without  aid  Iran  experiment,  and 
is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  pb^mcat  mathemar 
tidaiu. 

The  resistance  of  bodies  only  partly  immersed  m  fluids, 
and  having  a  depth  bestug  a  seosible  ratio  to  that  of  the 
fluids,  as  in  barges  towed  along  canals,  is  subject  to  laws  far 
different  from  those  which  we  nave  considered  for  the  quan- 
tity immersed  is  itself  a  function  of  the  velocity,  diminish- 
ing considerably  with  great  velocities:  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  oi  resistance  due  to  velocitv,  this  diminution 
due  to  less  immersion  permits  the  posubuity  of  a  minimum 
resistance.  This  important  subject  will  be  fbrther  consi- 
dered in  the  article  UTDBAin.ica. 

The  term  fluid  has  been  extended  to  the  supposed  media 
through  which  the  forces  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  mag- 
netism act>  hut  little  that  can  be  relied  upon  has  been  de- 
duced from  by  their  supposed  aualogy  with  material  fluids. 
A  surer  source  of  ealcuMtion  is  found  in  detecting;  the  laws 
of  ^eir  elementary  actions  by  experiment ;  uid  indeed  this 
process  seems  to  point  out  the  most  feasible  methods  for  dis- 
eovering  the  molecular  laws  even  of  material  fluids,  mani- 
fested both  in  their  tenacitv  and  their  capillary  phenomena. 

i?uteUy  cannot  be  easily  defined  in  the  explicit  terms 
of  its  exact  causes  until  more  is  known  of  the  true  laws  of 
the  forces  which  govern  the  internal  arrangement  of  bodies ; 
but  taking  the  effect,  we  may  with  Laplace  say,  that '  mo-^ 
bility  is  the  characteristic  property  of  fluids.*  Hence** 
fluidity  may  be  rendered  imperfect  by  the  admixture  of 
solids  with  fluids,  as  in  mud,  &c  The  effects  of  fluidiQr 
become  still  more  concealed  in  masses  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous solids  holding  fluids  in  their  pores,  as  in  moist 
elays,  dough,  &o. ;  not  an  they  fblly  developed  in  solids 
whidi,  through  th«  action  of  heat,  are  tending  to  a  fluid 
stats.  IS  in  melting  tallow,  wax,  glass,  &c.  In  none  of 
these  cases  can  the  »wh  of  perfect  fluids  be  applied ;  but  as 
they  belong  only  to  states  of  transition,  their  peculiar  laws 
do  not  deserve,  or  at  least  have  not  obtained,  much  con- 
nderation. 

FLUIDITY.  All  ponderable  matter  exists  either  in  the 
gaseous,  fluid,  or  soUd  state ;  and  most  solids,  when  heat 
is  applied  to  them,  may  be  rendered  fluid,  or  converted  into 
liquids,  under  which  circumstances  mutual  repulsion  of 
particles  takes  the  place  of  cohesion.  The  dtgtee  of  heat 
required  to  produce  this  effect  is  diflbrent  in  different  solids, 
bu^  et&teri*  paribu*,  it  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  solid : 
in  many  easea  the  txinstlion  frinn  the  solid  to  the  fluid  form 
is  mdden,  while  in  other  instanees  solids  pass  through  vari- 
ous d^reaa  of  liquid!^  before  they  become  perfectly  fluid. 
Of  the  flrst  mode  of  becoming  fluid  ice  and  the  metals  are 
examples,  nd  wax  or  tdlow  of  the  second. 

Aa  most  solid  bodies  may  he  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  so 
many  gaseous  and  fluid  bodies  are  converted  into  solids  by 
diminuhing  their  temperature.  Solid  bodies  in  becoming 
fluid  rendM  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heat ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  fluid  bodies  in  becoming  solid  evolve  much  sen- 
sible heat.  The  heat  which  is  requisite  to  the  fluid  existence 
of  a  body  is  termed  the  heat  qf  fiuidity.  These  fects  are 
proved  by  two  simple  experiments.  Mix  a  pound  of  water 
at  32"  Fahr.  with  a  pound  of  water  at  172°,  and  the  result- 
temperature  will  be  the  mean,  or  102°.  If  a  pound  of 
ice  at  32"  be  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  water  at  1 73*,  tiie 
solution  win  not  have  the  mean  temperature  of  102*,  hut 
only  32°.  As,  then,  the  pound  of  ice,  by  being  rendered 
merely  fluid,  absorbs  1 40°  of  heat,  so  tlte  quantity  of  heat 
which  becomes  sensible  when  a  pound  of  water  at  32°  is 
converted  into  ice  at  32**  amounts  idso  to  140**.   The  actual 

Suantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  different  fluids  as  they 
que^  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance ;  thus, 
acomdlDg  to  Dr.  Irvine,  the  under-  mentioned  bodies  contain 
the  annaed  quantities  of  heat  when  rendered  fluid: — 

Sulphur  1 4S  *  68°  Fahr. 

Spermaceti  145 

Lead     .  162 

Bees*  wax  175 

Zinc  .     .  493 

Tin  .    .  600 

Bismuth  UO 

The  natuiv  of  ttaidity  wfll  be  ftute  oamUerad  when 
BkiT  ia  tceatad  o£ 


FLUOBORIC  ACID  GA8,  or  n.VOSIDK  Off 
BORON,  was  obtainea  by  Gay-Luasae  and  Tlicnard  \if 
heatii^  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar,  or  flaoride  of  calcium,  ana 
vitriflM  bOTaoic  add.   In  this  operation  the  o^^gen  of  the 
boracic  acid  probably  combines  with  the  calcmm  of  the 
fluoride  of  calcium  and  convwts  it  into  oxi^  of  calcium 
or  lime,  and  the  fluorine  and  boron  then  unitinf  form  the  i 
gas  in  question.   The  properties  of  this  gas  are,  that  it  ia 
colourless,  has  a  pungent  odour,  is  deleterious  to  animals, 
and  extingulBlics  flame.   It  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly: 
and  when  bubbles  escape  into  the  air,  they  combine  vtih  . 
its  moisture  and  produce  a  very  white  dense  fume.   The  | 
specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  stated  differently,  from  3  31 
to  2*371.  It  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of— 

One  cquivalrat  of  fluonne  18 
Two  equivalents  of  bwon      1 6 

Equivalent  34 

Water  dissolves  about  700  bmes  its  volume  of  this  gas 
The  solution  is  caustic,  and  emits  fumes,  and  was  found  b> 
BerzeliuB  to  contain  boracic  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  probabl* 
derived  flrom  the  decomposition  of  water,  which  supplied 
oxygen  to  the  boron  ana  hydrogen  to  the  fluorine.  This 
solution  does  not  act  upon  gW,  uor  does  the  gas  itself; 
but  they  readily  decompose  animal  and  vwetable  substances. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  paper  put  into  the  jar  of  the  gas  over  mer  ! 
cury  is  decomposed  ana  charred  as  if  burnt,  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water  from  it,  for  whidi  the  gas  has 
so  powerful  an  affinity.   When  potassium  is  put  into  this 
gas  it  bums,  and  a  brov  a  compound  of  Ixvon  and  flonids  | 
of  potassium  is  obtained. 

Tills  compound  acid  combines  with  certain  bases,  as  an* 
monia,  to  form  salts,  which  are  termed  .^uoAorotet;  hut 
they  are  quite  unimportant 

FLUOR  SPAR,  FUior,  ftuate  <ifLime,iM  a  widl-kDovt 
mineral,  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  but  espe* 
cially  and  in  great  plenty  in  Cwnwall,  Derl^rafaire,  and  Diu 
ham.  It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  massive.  The  pri- 
mary form  of  the  crystal  is  a  cube,  the  cleavage  is  panllb 
to  the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron,  distinct,  but  atMm 
with  perfect  sur&ces  ■  It  assumes  a  vast  number  of  aeeood- 
ary  forms,  as  the  octahedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  lb* 
late  W.  Phillips  mentions  his  possessing  at  least  70  besutiAil 
varieties  of  form,  and  he  has  figured  a  fragment  of  a  crysial 
from  Devonshire  which  if  it  were  perfect,  would  nhiliit 
322  planes.  It  occurs  colourless,  and  of  almost  every  ctAovt. 
as  flnrey,  purple,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  Uoe 
in  Derbyshire  the  last  is  the  prevailing  tin^andthemasns 
fluor  of  that  county  is  termed  by  the  miners  jBIw  JoIul  Ii 
is  frequency  transparent,  but  more  commonly  oidj  tmula- 
cent;  its  lustre  is  vitreous;  specific  gravity  3*14;  faardiMM 
4*0 ;  streak  white,  or  slightly  coloured;  fiaeture  condhoidal: 
when  powdered  and  tl^own  on  a  hot  coal,  fluor  spar  olu- 
bits  a  phosphorescent  light,  which  is  blue,  green,  purple,  <c 
yellow ;  when  thrown  in  mass  into  the  fire,  it  deerefatslei 
The  massive  varieties  are  nodular  or  amorphous:  the  stnr- 
ture  of  the  former  is  lai^  fibrous,  or  columnar,  with  diver- 
gent fibres :  the  structure  of  the  amorphous  vati^  is  oysttl- 
Itne,  fnanular,  earthy,  compact,  and  occasu>nally  straight  a 
curved  laminar:  the  crystallized  varieties  are  more  comtaoa 
in  Cornwall  and  the  weat  of  England,  the  massive  in  Der- 
byshire and  the  north  of  England.  Itoccura  in  many  pben 
on  the  Continent  also. 

Fluor  spar  is,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  considered  as  a 
fluoride  of  calcium,  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  fluwine  .  .  .  If 
One  eqnivaleni  of  caldum  ...  20 

Equivalent   .    .  38 

The  blue  and  variegated  fluor  spar  of  Derb^hire  is  tumtd 
into  various  ornamental  forms,  candlesticks.  Stc ;  that  df 
Cornwall  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  reduction  of  copper  ore. 
FLUORIC  ACID.  [Htobopluomc  Acux] 
FLUORINE,  a  substance  which,  though  long  known  a 
combination  with  other  bodies,  has  been  mly  latMy  ptoeorcri 
in  an  insulated  stat^  if  indewl  as  much  as  this  can  be  sa  l 
and  its  properties  in  a  separate  state  era  eoneeqnntth 
very  imperfectly  known.  It  was  flnt  obtained,  or  at  bdt 
rate  supposed  to  be  obtained,  in  a  separate  ftna  hy  Butdrr- 
mont,  by  passing  fluorboric  aetd^over  dentaxide  of  kei. 
heated  to  ndness-  gj^tlM  M^jiddlfil^lSlbT  mi 
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Ha  ku  liiiee  employetl  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  peroxide 
of  sungUMM,  andfliMride  of  oaloium;  and  although  the 
product  is  mixed  with  hydn^uoric  and  fluosilicic  acid  gases, 
their  presence  did  not  prevent  some  of  the  properties  of 
fluorine  from  being  observed.  The  rationale  of  this  opera- 
tion is  evidently  similar  to  that  of  obtaining  chlorine  ftom 
chloride  of  sodium;  the  calcium  of  the  fluoride  takes 
oxygen  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  fluorine  is 
set  free  in  the  elastic  state.  It  appears  to  be  a  gas  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown colour ;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  and  burnt  sugar,  and,  like  chlorine,  it  has  Uie 
power  of  destroying  oolcwr:  it  does  not  act  upon  glass. 
ITiese  enwriments  nave  been  confirmed  by  &a  more  xeoent 
results  of  Messrs.  Knox.  Like  chlorine  and  on^gen,  it  ap- 
pears to  have'a  powerftil  affinity  fbr  metallic  howes  and  fyr 
hydrt^en:  with  this  latter  it  forms  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  oompounds  which  contain  fluorine,  when  they  do 
not  possess  acid  pr(n)erties,  are  termed  fiaoridet;  thus,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  fluor  spar,  so  well  known  in  Derby- 
shire, is  termed  chemically ^Aiontfc  of  calcium.  The  equi- 
valent or  combining  weight  of  fluorine  is  a  subject  on  which 
chemists  difibr,  Dr.  lliomson  making  it  18,  while  Berzeliits 
considers  it  as  only  9 '  37. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID  is  prepared  by  nixing  ec^ual  quan- 
tities of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  silica  with  thrm  times  their 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort ;  on  the  application  of  a 
mo&rate  degree  oT  heat  action  takes  place ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  is  transferred  to  the  calcium 
of  the  fluorioa  and  converts  it  into  lime,  whidi  oomhtning 
with  the  sulphuric  add  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the 
fluorine  and  silictum  set  free  combine  to  form  fluosilicic 
acid,  which  rises  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  is  to  be  received 
n  very  diy  air-jars  filled  with  and  inverted  in  mercury. 

Tbe  gas  thus  obtained  is  colourless.  Its  odour  is  peculiar, 
suffocating,  and  acid,  and  it  fUmes  on  coming  into  contact 
with  the  moisture  of  the  air,  but  much  less  so  than  fluo- 
bonc  acid  gas.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Dr.  Davy, 
is  3  600,  while  Dumas  makes  3'574.  It  suffers  no  change 
by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  and  it  has  not  been 
^quened  by  condensation.  It  is  absorbed  and  decomposed 
by  water,  of  which  it  also  decomposes  a  portion,  and  the 
results  are  hydrofluoric  acid  and  silica,  from  die  union  of 
fluorine  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  the  silidnm 
with  the  oxygen. 

When  potassium  is  put  into  this  gas,  it  inflames  and 
bums  at  a  certain  temperature.  When  die  gas  is  passed 
over  iron  heated  to  whiteness,  there  is  formed  an  extremely 
thin  coating  of  fluoride  of  iron  and  silicium,  and  the  gas 
then  passes  without  further  alteration. 

It  does  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates  when  dry 
at  common  temperatures,  nor  is  it  absorbed  by  them,  how- 
ever long  they  may  remain  in  contact;  moat  hydrated 
oxides  however  absorb  it  without  tbe  assistance  of  heat 

Fluosilicic  acid  condenses  double  its  voluine  of  ammonia- 
cal  gas,  and  forms  with  it  a  volatile  fluosilicate,  which  is  a 
salt  of  no  importance ;  when  it  acts  upon  metallic  oxides 
both  are  decomposed,  the  results  being  silica  and  metallic 
fluoridbs. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  gas  is  decomptwed  by 
and  decomposes  water;  the  bydrofluwie  aoid  remains  in 
solution  vim  a  portion  of  the  silica,  while  another  part  of  it 
is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  hydrate;  the  solution  is  very 
sour  to  the  tast^  and  reddens  litmus  paper  stron^y*  and 
decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescenoe.  This 
solution  has  been  called  hvdrofluosilicic  acid. 

Fluosilicic  acid  is  lurobuly  composed  of 


One  equiTRlent  of  fluorine 
One  equivaleM  of  sflicram 


Bqnivalent 


18 

8 

26 


FLXTSHINtY,  or  mSSINGEN,  a  town  and  fortified 
port  on  tbe  south  coast  of  the  Island  of  Walchereui  in  the 
province  of  Zealand.  It  is  situated  at  the  north  side  of  ttie 
Schelde,  the  passage  of  which  it  defends,  and  lies  in  51°  25' 
N.  lat  and  ar  30'  E.  long.,  8  miles  soutli  of  Hidddhnrg, 
and  17  milei  north-east  &aa  Sluis.  The  port  is  fbrmed  W 
two  moles,  which  break  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  byroad 
these  are  two  canals  which  enter  the  town,  in  the  interior 
of  which  they  form  two  perfectly-secure  basins;  one  of 
them  is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  receive  the  1uKes(  ships  <tf  war.  Flushing  came 
into  possession  of  the  French  in  1795,  and  was  mnoh  used 
P  C  Na  «3«. 


by  them  as  a  place  W  rendezvous  for  their  fleets.  The  Iwt 
tories  by  which  the  port  is  defended  command  to  a  grea' 
extent  the  south  entrance  to  the  Schelde.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  the  population  is  above  6000.  It  was  be 
sieged  in  1809  by  the  English  expedition  under  Lora 
Chatham,  well  known  as  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  was 
token,  but  evacuated  very  shortly  after,  the  port  and  town 
having  been  much  damaged  by  the  English.  Rushing  has 
always  had  much  notoriety  as  the  place  of  resort  of  English 
smugglers. 

FLUSTEUl.  [Csllariaa,  vol.  vi..  p.  401. J 
FLUTE,  a  well-known  musical  instrument,  tin  use  of 
which,  under  diflbrent  forms  and  names,  may  be  traced  to 
the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity.  Mostof  the  antitnit  poets 
ascribe  its  invention  to  no  less  personages  than  gods  and 
goddesses.  Even  the  grave  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  Btpl 
ikovffucqc,  attributes  it  to  Apollo.  Lucretius,  however,  con- 
tents himself  by  deriving  its  origin  from  the  breathing  of 
western  winds  over  certain  reeds,  and  thus,  he  tells  us,  was 
su^ested  to  man  the  rural  pipe,  a  simple  tube,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  later  ages  has  improved  into  one  of  tbe  most 
elegant  and  foscinating  instruments  that  art  can  boast 
The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  Arom  the  Latin  Fluta  {lam- 
prey),  a  kind  of  eel  which  has  seven  holes,  lengthw&ys  in 
Its  side,  and  when  extended  resembles  a  very  narrow  flute. 

The  antient  flute  had  some  sort  of  mouth-piece ;  it  was 
double  as  well  as  single  —that  is,  was  often  oompoMed  of  twc 
tubes,  both  played  together,  and  hence  it  has  not  unreason- 
ably been  infrared  that  the  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity 
pOMossed  some  knowledge  of  harmony.  There  is  a  figure 
of  an  antient  flute-player,  or  of  Pan,  in  the  TdwnlerOal- 
lery  of  the  British  Museum  (Lib.  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, Townlejf  Gallery,  vol.  i.,  p.  189J.  The  fluto  was 
almost  universally  employed  by  tne  Greeks,  Romans,  &&, 
not  oilly  in  their  temples,  theatres,  social  entertainments, 
and  armies,  but  also  in  their  funeral  ceremonies.  It  even 
ma.y  be  said  to  have  accompanied  their  public  orations, 
having  frequently  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keep 
ing  the  voice  up  to  a  proper  pitch.  From  the  custom  of 
introducing  it  in  the  last  offices  for  the  dead  arose  the 
saying.  Jam  licet  ad  tibicinea  mittat  (you  may  now  send  for 
tlw  flute-players),  when  any  one  was  tn  artiado  moriu — in 
the  last  agonies. 

Of  the  old  English  flute— for  the  invention  whereof 
Mersenne  erroneously  ffives  this  country  the  oedit— -we 
will  say  a  few  words,  ft  was  not  unfrequently  called  die 
Flute  a  bee,  from  tbe  resembUmce  of  the  mouth-piece  to 
the  beak  of  a  bird.  This  mouth-piece  was  at  the  upper 
and  wider  end,  and  the  instrument  was  held  in  the  manner 
of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  It  had  seven  finger-holes,  no 
keys,  and  was  commonly  adapted  either  to  the  scale  of  C 
or  F.  The  Flute  d  bee  was  gradually  superseded  by  that 
now  in  use,  which  long  was  known  as  the  German  Flute — 
the  Ftute  Travernere,  or  horizontal.  This,  at  first  simple 
in  construction,  limited  in  means,  in  length  about  a  fool 
and  a  halC  and  having  only  one  key,  has  by  degrees  been 
extended  to  twenty-seven  inches,  occasionally  more,  and  has 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  keys,  seldom  less  than  six ; 
so  that  every  kind  of  music,  however  diromatii^  within  its 
compass,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a  tube,  may  now  be 
executed  on  this  instrument.  It  is  formed  of  any  kind  of 
hard  wood,  of  ivory,  and  even  of  glass,  and  is  dividsd  into 
four  joints.  Tbe  scale  of  the  concert  flute  is  from  C  bek>w 
the  treble  staff  to  G  in  the  altissimo: — 


Some  flutes  an  made  to  go  four  notes  lowar*  and  ar 
adroit  player  »•!  reach  the  B  V  in  altissim?  — 


i 
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Th«  high  aotai  of  the  tlute  are  very  e^cive  in  tHe  or- 
ehaat.ra,  but  its  best,  its  expreitsive  tones,  are  those  between 
the  low  C  and  G  in  alt,  oompiiBing  twelve  diatonic  deji^rees, 
and  all  the  intermediate  semitones.  Performers  on  the 
Sute,  however,  like  those  on  most  other  instruments,  now 
strive  to  astonish  rather  than  please  their  auditoia.  Taste- 
less, senseless  ezeoution  is  all-prevailing,  a  &ct  which  the 

nmajori^  of  hearers  most  willingly  admit,  and  much 
re,  while  they  nevertheless  encoura^  the  debasement 
of  one  of  the  moat  deli^tfbl  of  arts  by  patiently  listening 
to,  and  often  applauding,  that  which  at  best  only  excites 
some  little  wonder,  never  affords  heart-felt  pleasure,  and 
most  commonly  is  the  source  of  dissatisfaetion,  if  not  of  a 
feeling  nearly  allied  to  disgust. 

The  OcTAVK  FbUTB  (called  also  the  i'Jauto  Piccolo, 
Ottavino,  and  Flautino,  in  orchestral  scores)  is  a  small  in- 
Btrumeut  an  octave  hieher  than  the  common  flute ;  it  is 
shrill  and  piercing,  and  only  desirable  in  the  fullest  instru- 
mental music,  and  in  military  bands.  The  best  of  these 
aieprovi^d  witii  four  keys. 

fl<UTE-STOP,  on  the  oigan,  is  a  range  of  wooden  pipes, 
tuned  in  imiaon  with  the  diapason,  and  generally  pro\'es  a 
most  suceessftil  imitation  of  the  instrument  whence  its 

name-is  derived.  

FLUTE,  FLXmNGS.  [CotuMN.] 
FLUX,  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  it  any  substanoe 
employed  to  assist  the  reduction  of  ores  or  metallic  com- 
pounds to  their  metallic  state.  In  smelting  the  argillaceous 
iron  ore  of  this  country,  which  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  alumina,  and  silica,  the  flux  employed  is  limestone,  in 
such  proportions  as  will  fot*m  a  slag  that  melts  easily, 
BO  as  to  allow  the  ftised  iron  to  sink  throuKh  it  When  the 
proportion  of  limestone  has  been  properly  adjusted,  the 
slag  has  the  appearance  of  green  bottle-glass ;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  slag  is  opaque  and  blue,  it  is  a  sign  that 
a  gmd  mixture  has  not  been  luade. 

When  eoroer  oni  are  difficult  to  melt,  fluor  spar  is  added 
as  a  flux,  wtneh  appears  to  promote  the  ojwration. 

The  fluxes  madiB  use  of  in  assm  and  in  chemical  ope- 
rations van  greatlT  according  to  th«  natnta  of  the  metal  to 
be  xedueed  and  taat  at  the  substances  combined  with  it. 

[AtaATIHQ.] 

We  shall  menttni  a  few  <tf  the  more  important  fluxes 
employed. 

Slack  Jbtx  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  powdered  nitre 
with  two  parts  of  powdered  argol,  which  is  the  commercial 
name  for  impure  cream  of  tartar,  or  bitartrate  of  potash ; 
this  mixture  is  to  be  gradually  thrown  into  a  red-hot 
earthen  crucible  so  as  to  deflagrate  it,  taking  care  not  to 
make  the  heat  so  hi^h  as  to  fuse  the  mixture. 

In  this  case  the  mtrie  aud  of  the  nitre  is  decomposed,  its 
oxygen  acts  upon  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid,  carbonic 
acid  is  formed,  and  this  uniting  with  the  potaA  both  of  the 
nitie  and  bitartrate  is  eomrwted  into  carbonate  of  potash ; 
tlie  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the  ti^taric  add  is  not  however 
su  acted  upon,  and  the  excess  remains  mixed  with  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  in  the  state  of  finely-divided  charMial. 
This  flux  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  powder  and 
ktjpt  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  otherwise  it  will  become  damp 
by  the  absorption  of  moisture,  to  which  the  carbonate  of 
jwtash  is  subject 

This  flux  is  doubly  useful ;  the  carbonate  of  potash  com- 
bines with  the  earthy  parts  of  the  ore,  such  as  silica  and 
alumina,  while  the  charcoal  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  and  carbonic  acid  being  formed  and  ex- 
pelled, the  metal  is  reduced  and  melts.  This  flux  is  espe- 
cially useftil  in  the  process  of  detecting  arsenions  acid  and 
reducing  it  to  the  meUUic  state. 

H^iejbuc  is  a  carbonate  of  potash  made  by  deflagrating 
equal  w^fats  of  nitre  and  bitartrate  of  potash ;  the  quan- 
tity of  this  last  salt  being  smaller  than  that  in  black  flux, 
there  is  no  excess  of  charcoal  fiimished  by  tartaric  acid.  It 
appears  to  possess  therefore  no  advantage  over  common  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  either  of  them  may  be  employed  in 
reducing  metallic  chlorides,  such  as  that  of  silver,  to  the 
metatlio  state.  White  flux,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  disin- 
tegrates stony  matter,  as  alumina  and  silica,  separates  acids 
and  sulphur  from  metals,  and  dissolves  many  metallic 
«ides ;  having  however  no  charcoal  in  its  composition,  it 
does  not  reduce  metaltie  oxides  as  the  blackfitx  does. 

Jrgot,  already  described  as  an  imtnire  bitartrate  of  pot- 
aah,  pmntend  and  mixed  with  tlie  ptUTariaod  subotance  to 
N  mfawad,  a  tamttimm  advintagwnaljr  luei  as  «  flux; 


owin^  to  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  charcoal  and  potaak 
in  this  flux  a  good  deal  of  Dotaasium  is  evolved,  ana  u{mo 
the  reducing  {wopw^  of  uiis  metal  the  raduetion  of  the 
oxides  of  ot£er  metals  frequently  d^ends  to  a  ccmaidBraliia 

extent 

Charcoal  alone  is,  in  the  case  of  pnze  loklaa,  sawtiDwa 
employed  as  a  jlux ;  thus  a  crucible  lined  with  chareoal  is 
useful  fbr  the  raduetion  of  <»ude  of  iron,  <a  the  foida  may 
he  mixed  with  charcoal. 

There  ate  some  bodies  which  are  even  mote  efficient  than 
charcoal  in  certain  oaae^  such  as  wax,  ht,  oil,  tar.  and  pitch, 
and  gum,  sugar,  or  starch ;  these  may  be  intimately  mixed 
with  the  suMtanoe  to  hu  reducod,  and  they  not  only  contain 
carbon  in  a  form  which  is  readily  devdoped,  but  also 
hydrogen,  which  is  likely  to  assist  in  the  aepumtion  oi  the 
oxygen  from  metallic  oxides. 

Ftini  gUut  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  used  as  a  flux, 
for  it  contains  much  lead  that  may  greatly  interfere  widi 
the  results  produced. 

Green  bottU-^lat*  has  also  neen  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  otgeettonable  on  account  tX  ita  containing  iron, 
and  it  even  yields  traces  of  sflidum  and  atuminnm  to  iron 
which  was  pure  befbre  bring  heated  with  it 

FLUXIONS,  FLUENTS,  HETHOP,  NOTATIOX, 
AND  EARLY  HISTORY.  "Hie  method  of  fluxions 
assumes  a  distinct  conception  of  velocity,  both  in  the  cue 
of  a  uniform  and  variable  motion.  It  fturther  extends  this 
notion  of  veloci^  w  rate  (tf  increase,  derived  i^m  the  con- 
sideration of  a  moving  point  to  all  species  of  magnitudes, 
and  even  to  expressions  which  are  purely  numerical,  as  the 
formulse  of  algebra.  If  one  magnitude  depend  on  another 
for  its  value,  so  that  a  change  in  the  first  produces  a  change 
in  tbe  second,  and  if  the  first  be  imagined  to  increase  at  a 
unifcmn  and  given  rate,  then  the  second  will  also  increase 
or  decrease,  but  not  at  a  uniform  rate,  unless  the  secuid 
magnitude  «  be  determined  from  the  first «  by  an  equation 
of  the  first  (I^Tee,ax±£y±e=0.  But  the  rate  at  whid 
y  increases,  though  varying  with  the  values  of  x,  can  in  all 
cases  be  determined ;  and,  supposing  «  to  be  the  vdoci^ 
with  wliicfa  X  increases,  and  y  that  of  y,  an  equation  ca» 
always  be  fMroduced  of  the  fium 

{a  function  of  x  and  y,  depending  on  i 
the  equation  which  connects  them  | 
In  this  case  y  and  x  were  called  by  Newton  Jloma^ 
quantities,  and  x  and  y  were  called  their  flnxions:  om- 
versely  y  and  m  were  oaUed  flto  Jbunta  of  y  and  x.  Thar 
when  y=x*itmay  be  shown  that  jr^SaA^  and  ifx  =  10 
^  =  300  «,  or  if  the  number  be  iocxeaung  eontinuovdy,  tfaer 
the  increasing  namber  being  10,  ita  cube  u  iaenaaing  381 
times  as  fbst  as  itselt  Thus  wMle  a  number  ehangea  fini 
10  to  10-01,  its  cube  changes  flrom  1000  to  10O3-0O30II, 
and  S-003001  is  300-3001  times  as  great  as  *01.  That  this 
is  not  exactly  300  arises  from  the  rate  of  increase  of  not 
being  uniform  when  that  of  a;  is  uniform.  [Ymlocitt.] 
The  velocity  of  y  being  variable,  may  itself  be  considnea 
as  having  a  rate  of  change.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  of  a  bod? 
increase  uniformly,  the  whole  velocity  gained  in  a  seooBi^ 
may  be  called  the  velocity  of  the  velocity,  or  the  fluxi«Hi  of 
the  fluxion.   Thus  if  x  increase  uniformly,  the  Tekiet^  d 

X  is  nothing,  or  (x)«0,  butif  ysa«  then  (y  )  ^erjr*. 
Newton  draoted  theea  second  fludona  by  y  end  i.  In  a 

similar  way  might  be  determined  die  veloei^  of  jr>  demttd 

by  ^,  and  so  on.  We  cannot  find  that  Newfam  proposed 
any  symbol  for  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion  except  tite  endosurt 
of  its  expression ;  thus, 

I        I  is  the  fluent  of  3j:'x,  or  afi. 

He  also,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Quadratun  Cumrun.* 

a;'  to  stand  for  the  fluent  <d'«. 

We  now  come  to  the  history  tS  this  discovery,  and  of  tl« 
dispute'  relative  to  the  right  of  invention.  We  baiv 
already  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances  wb^ 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  ConHBacimi  EnsToucra. 
and  we  shall  now  add  the  previous  and  subaequmt  occar 
rences,  with  some  quotations  from  authorities. 

The  biographers  of  Newton  state,  that  about  die  year 
1663  he  benn  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  wiitn^  of 
Descartes  and  Wallis,  and  Newton  himself  t^iflea  that  be 
invented  the  method  of  leriei  and  flnjdona.  ia  the  w 
16661  tad  thtt  iaatAitVilUltt'iPMiP^iM  W» 
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to  WB  the  notation  of  fluxions.  In  1669  Banow  eommu- 
nicated  to  Collins  the  tract  of  Newton.  i^Fterwarda  {nibUiihed 
under  the  title  of  De  Analyn  per  BquaHonet  numero  ter- 
mxrumm  inflnitM;  of  which  he  afterwards  saya,  *  I  am 
glad  mv  friend's  paper  gives  yon  so  much  sattsfection :  his 
name  is  Mr.  Newton,  a  Allow  of  our  college,  and  very 
young  (being  but  the  second  year  Master  of  Arts),  but  of 
an  extraordinary  genius  and  proficiency  in  these  things/ 
This  tract  contains  a  method  of  lerifis,  and  many  problems 
solved  by  q;>plication  of  limits  to  diflteenoes  obtained  by 
expansion;  bat  no  direct  method  of  fluxions.  .  It  was 
ftrst  published  in  the  Gommerdnm  EpiatoUeum.  Various 
letters  of  Newton,  CoHim,  and  others,  op  to  the  beginning 
of  1676.  state  Oiat  the  first-named  had  invented  a  method 
^  which  tangents  could  be  drawn.  &c.,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  freeing  their  equations  from  irrational  terms. 
Among  them  is  a  letter  of  Newton  to  Collins,  dated  Decem- 
ber 10,  1672,  in  which  he  states  the  fact  of  his  discovery, 
with  one  example.  This  letter  the  committee  [Cohusr- 
ciTiif  Epistoltcoii]  assert  to  have  been  sent  to  Leibnitz, 
but  without  proo£  Leibnitz  desired  to  have  this  method 
communicated  to  him;  and  Newton,  at  the  request  of 
CHdenburg  and  Collins,  wrote  to  the  former  the  celebrated 
letters  of  June  13  and  Octobra  24,  1676.  In  the  first  he 
states  the  binomial  theorem,  and  various  oonsequences  of  it 
in  combination  with  his  method,  but  without  giving  any 
information  as  to  that  method.  Leibnitz  in  a  reply,  also 
addressed  to  <Mdenhurg,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
what  Newton  had  sent,  ana  requests  further  explanation. 
Newton,  in  the  second  letter  just  mentioned,  then  exphined 
how  he  arrived  at  the  binomial  theorem  [Binomiai.  Thxo- 
kxh],  and  gives  various  results  of  his  method.  He  also 
eommnnicated  his  method  of  fluxions  and  fluents  in  cipher 
fas  was  often  practised  at  the  time),  if  cipher  it  could  be 
called,  which  had  no  method  by  which  ft  could  be  de- 
ciphered. It  consisted  in  placing  in  alphabetical  order  all 
the  lettNs  in  the  sentence  communioBted.  Thus  Newton 
gravely  tells  Oldenburg  that  his  method  of  drawing  tan- 
gents was 

taeeilm  13«//  7t  3/  9n  4o  ^qrr  4*  9t  I2vx; 
or,  that  if  any  me  oonid  arruige  six  a  »,  two  c  a,  one  d,  &c., 
into  a  eertun  sentence,  he  would  see  the  method.  That  sen- 
tence WBS)  Data  Aqnattone  qnotcunque  fluentes  quantitates 
involvente  fluxiones  invenire,  et  vice  versa.  If  Leibnitz 
could  have  taken  a  hint  either  from  the  preceding  letters 
m  alphabetical  order,  or  (had  he  known  it)  in  their  signi- 
ficant arrangement,  he  would  have  deserved  as  much  credit 
for  his  sagacity  as  if  he  made  the  invention  independently. 
We  cannot  find  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  letter  whidi 
could  give  any  such  hint ;  and  certainly  Newton,  who  showed 
himseu  desirous  to  conceal  the  method,  and  knew  that  his 
letter  was  to  come  under  the  acute  eye  of  Leibnitz,  did  not 
imagine  that  he  had  in  any  part  of  it  betrayed  bis  secret. 
This  leUer,  itf  October  24,  1676,  bad  not  been  sent  to  Leib- 
nits,  Iforcb  5,  1677,  as  CoUina  informs  Newton  by  letter  of 
that  date.  So  early  as  June  81,  of  the  same  year,  however. 
Leibnits  had  Teemed  that  letter  and  written  an  answer  to 
ColIiBB,  in  wfaidu  witiiout  any  desire  of  concealment,  he 
explains  the  principle,  notaticn,  and  use  of  his  differential 
oakiuluR :  this  letter  was  pnblUhed  in  the '  Commercium 
Epistolieum.'  It  is  of  this  correspondence  that  Newton 
wrote  the  celebrated  scholium ;  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
was  afterwards  weak  enough,  first,  to  deny  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning,  and  secondly,  to  omit  it  entirely  from  .the 
third  edition  of  the '  Principia.  This  scholium*,  very  liter- 
ally translated,  is  as  follows  (book  ii.  prop.  7,  scholium). 

A.D.  1687.  *  In  letters  which  went  between  me  and  that 
most  excellent  geometo:.  G.  O.  Leibnitz,  ten  years  ago, 
when  I  signifled  that  I  was  in  the  knowledge  of  a  method 
of  detennming  maxima  and  minima,  drawing  tangents, 
and  Uie  lUte.  and  when  I  concealed  it  in  toansposed  letters 
involTing  this  sentence  (Data  nquatione,  &c.,  above  cited), 
that  most  distinguished  man  wrote  back  that  he  had  also 
fiJlen  ttpon  a  method  of  the  suae  kind,  and  communicated 
Ais  metliod,  which  hardly  differed  Uram  mine,  except  in  his 
forms  of  words  and  symbola.* 

It  will  be  eonveuient  here  to  give  Newton's  subsequent 
axplawUioiw  given  in  the  year  1716,  taken  from  his  re- 
narka  on  Leibiutfs  letter  to  Gonti  of  April  9,  1716,  pub- 

■  IatfM*flM«CoiiMiMnniErirroummk>v*BBnMiMdthatlheeoBi' 
11^  loofc  ao  ■Wtot  o(Uil«  aon— pondaw.  tbattalh  to,tlwtftm  K«<rtm't 
■  nil— wa  alwiyt  imgiiwd  ha  NftmA  to  mum  *Mt  wntanaAtmm 


lished  in  1716  in  the  appendix  to  Saphson's  '  History  «i 

Fluxions.* 

*  He  pretends  that  in  my  book  of  princloles  I  allowea 
him  the  invention  of  the  calculus  differentiatis,  independ- 
ently of  my  own;  and  that  to  attribute  this  invention  to 
myself  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge  there  avowed.  But  .n 
the  paragraph  there  referred  unto  I  do  not  find  one  word 
to  this  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  I  there  represent  that  I 
sent  notice  my  method  to  Mr.  Leibnitz  before  he  sent 
notice  of  his  meuod  to  me :  and  left  him  to  make  it  appear 
that  be  bad  found  his  method  before  the  date  of  my  wtlsr ; 
that  is,  debt  months*  at  the  least  befue  the  date  of  bis 
own.  AntC  by  referring  to  the  letters  whioh  passed  between 
Mr.  Leibnitz  and  me  ten  years  before,  t  left  the  reader  to 
consult  these  letterst  and  interpret  the  paragrm^  thei^y. 
For  by  those  letters  he  would  see  that  I  wrote  a  tract  on 
that  method  and  the  method  of  series  together,  five  years 
before  the  writing  of  these  letters;  that  is,  in  the  year  1671. 
And  these  hints  were  as  much  as  was  proper  in  that  short 
paragraph,  it  being  besides  the  design  of  that  book  to  enter 
into  disputes  about  these  matters.' 

Nothmg  material  passed  till  1684.  in  which  year  I^eibnilz 
gave  his  first  paper  on  the  Differential  Calculus  in  the 
Leipzig  Acts.  In  1687  the  Prindpiawos  published  by  New* 
ton;  andLnbnitz  nmtinuedto  give  papers  on  the  safajeet  of 
hisnewCalcnlns.  The  Benwullubegan  to  enltiTate  the  sub- 
ject about  the  year  1691.  and  as  they  were  on  terms  of  eor- 
respondenee  with  Leibnitz,  he  was  uie  source  flrom  whence 
they  drew,  and  to  whioh  they  returned,  additional  ideas  on  the 
subject  llie  Marquis  DeL'Hdpital  was  employed  in  writing 
his  elementary  tr^tise  (the  first  written),  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1 696.  All  these  considered  Leibnitz  as  their  chief 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Dr.  Wallis  informs  Newton, 
by  letter  of  April  10.  1695,  that  '  he  had  heard  that  his  no- 
tions of  fluxions  passed  in  Holland  with  great  applause  by 
the  name  of  Leibnitz's  Calculus  Dtiff^ntialis.  Accord- 
ingly Wallis,  who  had  just  completed  printing  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  works  (the  third,  which  contains  Newton's  let- 
tars  to  Oldenburg,  having  been  previously  printed)  inserted 
in  the  prefoo^  as  a  reason  Ibr  not  mentiouine  tiio  Diflb- 
rential  Calculus,  that  it  was  Newton's  method  of  fluxions 
which  had  been  communicated  to  Leibnitz  in  the  Olden- 
burg Lettm.  A  review  of  Wallis's  works,  in  the '  Aeu 
Eruditorum,  or  Leipzig  Acts,*  for  1696,  reminds  the  reader 
of  Newton's  own  admission  above  cited.  On  this  Newton 
(Raphson,  supplement  above  cited)  remarks,  'Whether Mr. 
Leibnitz  invented  it  after  me,  or  had  it  from  me,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  consequence,  fbr  second  inventors  have  no 
right.' 

In  1699  Fatio  de  Dufllier,  aC^enevese,  settled  in  Eng- 
land, stated  in  a  mathematical  work  his  conviction  that 
Newton  was  the  first  inventor,  adding  that  be  lefk  it  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  manuscripts  am  letters  to  say  who 
ther  Leibnits  harrowed  flrom  Newton.  This  was  tu  fltsi 
distinct  suspidoa  of  plagisrism ;  and  Leibnitz,  who  had 
never  contested  the  pnori^  of  Newton's  disoovei^,  and  irtio 
appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied  by  Newton's  admission,  now 
appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  controversy.  In  a  reply 
toDuillier  (Leipzig  Acts,  1700)  after  calling  attention  to 
Newton's  scholium,  be  declares  that  when  he  published  his 
method,  in  1684,  he  knew  nothing  more  of  any  method  of 
Newton,  except  that  the  latter  had  written  to  him  that  he 
could  dispense  with  the  removal  of  irrational  terms '  and 
that,  though  on  the  pubUcation  of  the  Principia  he  became 
aware  how  much  ftirther  its  author  had  pushed  his  dis- 
coveries, be  did  not  kniw  that  Newton  possessed  a  Calcu- 
bt*  (or  organised  method)  like  the  Differential,  till  the 
publication  of  Wallis*s  pre&oe. 

The  *  Quadrature  of  Curves'  was  published  by  Newtm  in 
1704  at  the  end  of  his  Optics.  It  contains  a  formal  exposition 
(the  first  published)  of  the  method  and  notation  of  fluxions. 
Since  so  great  a  stress  was  laid  by  the  parties  to  the  quarrel 
on  the  introduction  of  Bpeciflo  notation,  we  may  remark  that 
Newton  himself  did  not  very  soon  adopt  such  a  course.  He 
sa^  that  in  1666  he  *  sometimes  used  a  letter  with  one 
pnck  for  quantities  involving  first  fluxions ;  and  the  some 

auaotity  with  two  pricks  for  quantities  involving  second 
uxions.'   Even  so  late  as  i687  he  does  not  (in  the  Prin- 
cipia) give  any  notation  for  the  momenta  to  which  he  had 

S'ven  a  name,  and  (though  not  laying  any  stress  on  it)  we 
wbt  whether  Newton  would  over  have  sTstamatlie^  hai 
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fiotelion  if  ht  had  KOt  seen  the  letter    Lmbniti  reftrred 
to  in  ^  Mholium. 

A  leriew  of  the  iboTe  work  appeared  in  the  *  Leipzie 
AotB,*  January,  170S,  in  which,  after  stating  that  the  im- 
ferential  Calculus  had  been  explained  in  that  work  by 
Leibnitz,  its  inventor,  and  further  by  the  Bemoullis  and 
De  L'Hdpital.  the  author  proceeds  as  follows :  '  Instead 
at  the  Leibnitian  differences  Newton  applies  and  always 
has  applied  (adhibet  semperque  adhibuit}  fluxions,  which 
are  guam  proximi  as  the  increments  of  flowing  quantities 
generated  in  infinitely  small  times,  and  has  used  them  with 
elegance  both  in  his  Principia  and  in  subsequent  writinm, 
just  as  (quemadmodum  et)  Fabri  in  his  synopsis  has  sub- 
stituted (dubstituit)  motion  for  the  method  of  Cavalieri.* 
This  was  considered  by  Newton's  fHends  as  an  imputation 
of  plagiarism  on  their  chief;  but  such  a  construction  was 
ilwayi  atrenuonsly  resisted  by  Leibnitz.  On  the  one  hand 
it  wag  declared  that  Newton  was  represented  in  the  same 
light  with  regard  to  Leibnitz  as  Fabri  to  Cavalieri,  by  the 
fbrce  of  '  quemadmodum  et  :*  on  the  other  it  was  replied 
that  the  distinction  between  separate  ioTention  and  bor- 
rowing was  preserved  in  adhibmt  and  mbstitidt.  We  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer  was  not 
very  fitir.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  preceding  sentence  called 
Ibrth  the  assertion  of  Keill  {Phil.  Tram^  1708),  that  Leib- 
nitz had  inserted  Newton'4  method,  chan^ng  its  name  and 
notation,  in  the  Leipzig  Acts.  The  article  Comhsrciuh 
Epistolicdh  takes  up  the  history  at  this  point. 

The '  Commercium  Epistolicum  (which  was  not  published 
iir  sale,  the  few  copies  printed  being  distributed  as  presents) 
did  not  teach  Leibnitz,  who  was  at  Vienna,  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  the  mean  while  he  wrote  to  John  Bomoulli 
(who  had  received  his  cop^)  for  his  opinion  of  the  w«k. 
lliis  the  latto:  ^ve,  first  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitz,  and  after- 
wards (as  Leihnits  asserts)  in  an  anonymous  tract  published 
:n  Juljr,  17)3.  But,  as  in  this  tract  the  author  speaks  in 
'^mplunentary  terms  of  John  Bernoulli,  it  has  been  sup- 
;>osed  tlut  at  least  it  was  edited  by  some  one  else.  This 
'etter  is  decidecUy  as  unfair  towards  Newton  as  tlie  friends 
D£4Jie  latter  had  been  towards  Leibnitz ;  it  asserts  the  me- 
.hod  of  fluxions  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus. Keill  printed  a  reply,  and  Newton  and  Leibnitx  then 
appear  as  mutual  accusers,  in  letters  to  Mr.  Cbamberlayne. 
Nothing  remarkable  arose  out  of  this  correspondence,  which 
terminated  in  the  announcement  of  Leibnitz  that  he  also 
would  prepare  a  Comnuroium  £pistolicum.  About  Decem- 
ber. 1715,  Leihnitz  re-opened  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
Ahh£  Antonio  Conti  of  Venice,  then  on  a  visit  to  England. 
He  there  complains  of  the  treatment  he  had  receiveu,  and 
attacks  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  general.  Newton 
wrote  a  reply,  February  26, 1 715-16,  in  which  he  v^  much 
dwells  on  previous  admissions  made  by  Leibnitz.  The  latter, 
m  a  third  letter  to  Conti,  April  9, 1716,  avows  that  he  always 
believed  Newton  upon  his  word,  but  that,  seeing  him  connive 
at  aecusations  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  false,  it 
was  natural  that  be  (Leibnitz)  should  begin  to  doubt.  New- 
ton is  also  reminded  that  he  had  made  some  admissions  in 
favour  of  Leibnitz  (in  the  scholium)  which  he  was  now  de- 
sirous of  disavowing.  This  letter  was  not  sent  directly  to 
Contu  hut  first  to  Paris,  that  it  might  be  there  seen  and 
copied  by  a  friend :  on  which  Newton  'refused  to  send  any 
answer,  considering  it  as  an  insult  that  Leibnitz,  though 
he  compluned  of  suppressions  in  the  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum. should  take  means  to  Reserve  evidence  to  the 
whole  of  his  letters.  But  Newton  circulated  some  remarks 
among  his  friends,  which  he  published  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Leibnitz,  November  14,  1716.  It 
is  in  Uiis  last  paper  that  the  remarkable  sentence  ocenrs 
which  we  have  quoted  above  in  connexion  wiih  the  scholium 
tvhich  it  disavows.  Raphson's  'History  of  Fluxions*  being 
then  ready  for  publication  (its  title-page  bears  1715),  or  per- 
haps published,  the  (3onti  correspondence  was  annexed  as 
(i.9  a  bi>pplement 

The  history  of  the  controversy  ends  with  the  death  of 
Leibnitz,  and  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few 
additional  quotations  and  facts  which  bear  upon  the  subject 
I.  The  second  letter  of  Keill  (May  24,  1711),  [Com- 
MBBCtuM  Epistolicuh]  on  which  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
■equent  dispute  anne,  was  in  substance  the  statement  of 
Newton  himself.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Ro^  Society, 
A|)ril  S,  171 1,  it  ia  stated  that  *  the  president  f^ra  a  shwt 
OAeonnt  of  the  matter,  with  the  particulai  time  of  his  flntt 
ifMBll0niiH(  w  diseawug  lui  invwatini,  nbrnng  to  aamt 


letienjpnbliibed  by  Dr.  WaUis:  vmsa  whieh  Mr.  KeiU  waa 
desired  to  draw  np  an  account  of  the  matter  in  Maputo,  and 
set  it  in  a  just  light'  The  letter  in  question  was  the  con- 
sequence, which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  24th  o 
May  (its  date). 

2.  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  HiU 
Dr.  Hall^,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Machin,  and  Mr.  Burnet  This 
is  what  Newton  calls  *  a  numerous  committee  of  gentlemen 
of  several  nations.*  The  names  of  the  committee  vere  not 
published  with  the  Commercium  Epistolicum. 

3.  So  fkr  from  the  committee  considering  themselves  ta 
in  any  Judicial  capacity,  it  appears,  flrom  a  letter  of  Burnet 
above-named  to  John  Bernoulli  (which  the  latter  sent  to 
Leibnitz,  and  the  extract  is  in  the  published  ctsrespondeoce 
of  the  two),  that  the  Roya.  Society  waa  busy  provnig  hy 
ori^nal  letters  that  Leibnitz  might  have  aeen  the  metbod 
of  luriMis  in  the  correspondence  of  Oldenburg,  &e. 

There  was  throughout  the  whole  dispute  a  confiiakm  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  fluxions  or  differentub  and  that 
of  a  calculut  of  fluxions  or  differentials,  that  is,  a  d^ested 
method  with  general  rules.  If  the  dispute  could  be  revived 
at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  on  entirdy  difiisreot 
grounds  *  but  of  course,  in  describii^  the  controversy  as  it 
existed,  we  need  only  consider  those  pomts  idiieh  were  put 
in  issue  by  the  parties  themselves. 

FLY,  a  name  applied  almost  indiscriminately  to  all  in- 
sects possessing  wings ;  by  many  however  restzuted  to  the 
various  species  of  Dipterous  insects,  an  account  of  whi^  ii 
given  under  the  bean  Diptbra. 

FLY-TRAP.  [DiONAA.] 

FLY-WHEEL.  [Whebls.] 

FLYINGS-FISH.  Under  the  head  DACTYLOPnaim  there 
is  an  account  of  certain  flying  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
AcanthoptnrgU :  there  are  however  others  of  a  diffident 
tribe,  which  iiaTe  the  same  ^ipellatiou,  being  equally  gifted 
with  the  power  of  sustaining  themselves  in  the  ur  for  a 
certain  length  of  time— we  allude  to  the  ipeeieB  of  the 
genus  Exocetus. 

The  genus  Exocetu*  belongs  to  the  Abdominal  llalacop- 
terygii,  and  forms  part  of  the  fkmily  EsocidsB.  The  dti- 
tinguishing  characters  are : — pectoral  fins  nearly  equal  to 
the  body  in  length ;  head  flattened  above  and  on  the  sides : 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  furnished  with  a  longitudinal 
series  of  carinated  scales  on  each  side ;  dorsal  fin  placed 
above  the  anal;  eyea  large;  java  fiimiahed  with  snudl 
pointed  teeth. 

The  flying  fishes  when  in  their  own  elonent  are  con- 
stantly haraued  by  various  fishes  of  prey,  and  it  is  sQf^iosed 
that  their  flighta  are  performed  for  um  pozpow  of  escaping 
from  these  enemiea:  when  in  the  air  boiranr  they  are  waSb- 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  Various  specnes  of  guUa. 

Whether  these  fishes  possess  the  power  of  l^ing,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  by  heating  the  air  with 
their  members,  or  whether  their  large  fins  merd^  aerve  as 
parachutes  to  sustain  them  in  the  air  for  a  short  tune,  after 
a  leap  from  the  water,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained ;  observers 
having  given  different  accounts.  Ilie  Utter  is  perhaps  the 
prevauing  opinion  of  naturalists,  and  is  that  of  the  more 
recent  observers.  '  I  have  never,*  observes  Mr.  George 
Bennett  the  author  of '  Wanderings  in  New  South  Wslei, 
*  been  able  to  see  any  percussion  of  the  pectoral  fins  during 
flight,  and  the  greatest  length  of  time  that  I  have  seen  ihu 
volatile  fish  on  the^  has  been  thir^aeoouds  by  tbewmtch. 
and  their  longest  fliriit  mentioned  by  CkplainHmU  has  been 
240  yards,  but  be  thinks  that  subaeqnent  obaermtion  has 
extended  the  space.  The  most  usual  height  of  flight  as 
seen'above  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  fiom  two  to  three 
feet ;  but  I  have  known  them  come  on  board  at  a  het^  of 
14  f^t  and  upwards ;  and  they  have  been  ascertained 
to  come  into  channels  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  vrtiieh  is  con- 
sidered as  high  as  20  feet  and  upwards.'  '  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  the^  have  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  in 
the  air  after  having  left  thetr  n^ive  element ;  for.  on  watch- 
ing tliem,  I  have  often  seen  (hem  foil  much  below  the  elerm- 
tion  at  which  they  first  rose  from  the  water,  but  never  in 
any  one  instance  could  I  observe  them  rise  from  the  height 
at  which  they  first  sprai^ ;  for  I  regard  the  deration  tb^ 
take  Xa  depend  on  the  power  of  the  first  spring  or  leap  tb^ 
make  on  leaving  their  natira  elemmt' 

Judging  fVom  the  foregoing  nuotatioo,  and  Mwal  oOm* 
accounts  which  we  have  pwiuao.  it  would  ainear  that 
tniog  bmnd  the  mere  mp  of  ibnMA  wom  to  required  t^ 
aeeount  for  tha  |rMt[^^«9M40(a^6  •ttM' 
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ihese  fislies  line  taen  Men.  If  they  cannot  fly  (whiun  one 
wouU  |iidge  to  be  the  case  upon  AToynining  the  Btrueture 
and  position  of  the  fina)  it  seems  probable  that  tfa^  take 
advantage  of  the  vind  at  times,  and  so  adjiut  their  Ans  that 
tbey  are  carried  upwards  by  it. 

SeTeral  instances  are  on  record  of  the  appearance  of  fly- 
ing fishes  off  the  British  coast,  but  ve  are  not  avare  what 
particular  species  they  were.  It  is  probable  that  both  the 
ExocetuM  exiUens  and  the  E.  volitant  may  have  made  their 
appearance  in  our  seas ;  these  two  species  being  very  abun- 
dant, the  former  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  (where  many 
fishes  similar  to  those  of  our  own  coast  occur)  and  the  latter 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  Exocetut  exiUena  has  the  ventral  fins  placed  behind 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  the  B.  voUkau  has  the  Ten- 
trals  Cwhidi  are  much  smaller  than  in  E.  exiUms)  placed 
anterior  to  the  middto  part  of  the  body :  these  two  species 
therefore  are  easily  distinguished ;  of  the  latter  there  is  a 
figure  in  YanreU's  BrUuh  Fithet. 

The  American  seas  affiurd  us  examples  of  other  spe(nes  of 
this  ffenus. 

FO,  pronounced  by  the  Chinese  Filfa,  is  the  name  by 
which  Buddha  is  worshipped  in  China.  According  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  quotm  in  Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  Dic- 
tionary (voL  L  part  i.  pp.  92,  93),  the  religion  of  Fo  was 
introduced  into  China  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  rei^  of 
the  Emperor  Ming,  about  a.i>.  50.  Though  the  Chinese 
government  has  usually  discountenanced,  and  at  some 

Eeriods  persecuted,  the  followers  of  Fo,  they  have  always 
een  very  numerous ;  yet  Mr.  Davis  remaru,  in  his  work 
on  the  Chinese  (vol.  ii.  p.  94,%  that  '  the  mesent  condition 
in  Chim  of  the  religion  of  Fft  is  very  fer  from  flonrishinK; 
and  the  extensive  and  nuigniOcent  establishments  which 
have  been  founded  in  former  times  are  evidently  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  and  decay.  It  is  rarely  that  one  meets  with 
any  of  their  nine  or  seven-storied  pagodas  in  tolerable  repair, 
though  one  or  two  of  these  striking  and  elegant  objects 
occur  in  almost  every  landscape.  Between  Macao  and 
Canton  there  are  no  less  than  four  or  five  nine<storied 
pagodas  on  elevated  points  by  the  river-side,  and  every  one 
of  them  is  in  a  state  of  ruin.'  Many  interesting  particulars 
rcspvcting  the  Buddhist  religion  in  China  are  contained  in 
The  Catsehism  (jf  the  Shaman* ;  or,  the  Laws  and  Segula- 
tions  fjf  the  Priesthood  qf  Buddha  in  China.  Trantlated 
from  the  Chinete  Originai,  toith  Notes  and  lUuttraiiont, 
^Charles Fried.  Neumann,London,8vo.»1831.  [Buddha.] 
FO-HI.  the  name  of  the  first  emperor  tiS  China,  is  said 
to  have  been  ban  in  the  province  of  Shen^,  and  to  have 
reigned  b.c.  2952.  According  to  the  Chinese  historians, 
Fo-hi  reclaimed  the  inhabitants  of  China  ftom  barbarism, 
established  social  order,  instituted  marriage,  and  taught 
them  the  use  of  writing.  Fo-hi  and  his  two  successors 
Shin-noong  and  Hoang-ti,  who  are  usually  termed  the 
'  Three  Emperors,'  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
fabulous  part  of  Chinese  history.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  one  of  the  canonical  hooks  of  the  Chinese, 
called  '  Y^-king.'  (Do  Halde's  Description  de  rEmpire 
lie  la  Chine,  vol.  i.  p.  266-269 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  344-353.) 
FOCKSHAN  or  FOCZANY.  [Moldavia.] 
FOCUS  (Greometty).  [Elufu,  HvpaxBOi^  Para- 
bola.] 

FOCUS  (OptiesX  the  point  at  or  near  which  rays  are 
eolleoted  by  a  lens  or  mirror.  Its^istance  from  the  lens  or 
mirror  is  called  the  focal  length.   [Lbnb  ;  Mirroe.] 

FCyDIA,  a  genus  of  mollusfcs  establiidied  by  Bosc,  and 
generally  arranged  by  zoologuts  at  the  end  of  the  SiaqUe 
Ascidians,  and  next  to  ^papittaria ;  nor  is  it  better  known 
than  the  last-named  genus. 


Podia  ruli^rBs. 

G^nene  Character. — ^Animal  oval,  mammillated,  divided 
throughout  its  length  by  a  vertical  partition  which  eontaiDs 
the  stonaohr  into  two  unequal  tubee,  opening  at  eaeb  ex- 


tremity by  an  wiflce,  the  upper  one  being  a  little  sunk,  and 
irregularly  dentated*  and  the  lower  edged  by  a  cirenlar 
border  fbrming  a  kind  of  sucker  (ventouseX  *bA  sanrdug  te 

fix  the  animaL 

Bosc  founded  the  penns  from  a  mollusk  Ihtind  on  the 
coasts  of  North  America. 

FOEHR  or  FOEHRDE,  a  Danish  island  off  the  northern 
coast  of  the  western  part  of  Schleswig,  about  25  miles  in 
area  and  98  miles  in  circuit,  has  5  parishes  and  about  500U 
inhabitants.   It  is  divided  into  Osterlandfohr,  which  forms 

rt  of  Schleawig,  and  contains  the  port  of  Wyk.  54°  43' 
lat.  and  8°  40'  E.  long.,  500  feet  long,  1 12  feet  broad, 
and  10  fleet  deep,  which  has  a  bathing  establishment;  and 
Westerlandfdhr,  which  forms  part  of  North  Jutland  The 
islanders  are  oigaged  in  navigation,  fishery,  and  woi^en 
stocking  manufactures. 
F0UJ}VA1L  [ToLHA.] 

FYSNI'CULITM,  the  genus  to  which  the  common  pot- 
herb called  fennel  belong.  It  was  formerly  considered  a 
species  of  Anethum,  but,  smce  the  remodelhng  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Apiacee  by  Koch,  it  has  been  universally  looked 
upon  as  a  distinct  genus.  Anethum  in  fact  belooffs  to  the 
subdivision  Peucedaneee,  with  thin  flat  fruit,  whi^  Ffsni- 
culum  forms  part  of  Seselineee,  the  firuit  of  which  is  taper- 
ing or  very  little  compressed,  and  by  no  means  flat. 

In  this  country  we  are  acquainted  with  but  one  sort  of 
fennel,  the  JFbmictdim  vulgare,  a  biennial  plant  with 
leaves  cut  into  hair-like  segments,  yellow  flowers,  and 
glaucous  stems,  common  on  chalky  cliffs  in  the  southeio 
parts  of  Englandi  and  everywhere  cultivated  fbr  the  sake 
of  the  agreeable  aromatic  quality  of  its  leavea.  Thue  are 
several  others  that  deserve  to  he  noticed. 

Faniadwn  dulee,  the  Finoeehio  dolce  of  the  Itslians,  is 
an  annual  sort  which  is  cultivated  in  Italy  as  celery  with 
us ;  and  its  blanohed  stems  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  ve- 
getable, resembling  celery,  but  more  tender  and  delicate, 
with  a  slight  flavour  of  common  fennel.  The  summers  of 
England  are  not  warm  enough  to  render  it  possible  to  cul- 
tivate this  successftilly. 

Foenictdttm  piperihim  is  a  wild  fennel,  occurring  on  dry 
elevated  hills  in  Sicily,  where  it  is  called  Finocc?uo  iFasino 
it  is  known  from  common  fennel  by' its  long  slender  stem, 
short  rigid  leaves,  and  very  hot  biting  fruit 

Fceniculum  Pcaunorium  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
Ben^  under  the  name  of  Panmuhuree,  or  Mudhoorika  in 
Sanscrit  Its  firuit  has  a  warmish,  very  sweet  taste,  and 
aromatic  smdl,  and  is  much  used  by  the  natives  with  their 
betel  and  in  their  curries. 

Finally,  Fcenicultan  capense  is  a  species  little  known, 
with  a  thick  esculent  aromatic  root,  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  about  which  little  is  known. 

FCETUS,  a  Latin  word  applied  to  the  immature  young 
of  any  animals.  This  term  is  used  in  physiolc^  to  desig- 
nate the  embryo  of  mammiferous  anunals,  and  jMU-tioulany 
of  man.  There  has  been  considerable  coufViaion  in  the 
application  of  the  names  foetus  and  embryo:  the  newly 
developed  germ  has  been  called  the  embryo  during  the  fir^ 
six  weeks  of  utero-gestation,  or  pr^nancy,  and  then  during 
the  rest  of  its  uterine  life  has  been  denominated  the  foetus  * 
but  this  ^tinction  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Ihe  wnrd  embryo 
is  applied  to  the  immature  heing,  <bveloped  in  the  ovum  <k 
any  animal  after  imprmution,  and  before  it  is  e^whle  of 
supporting  an  independent  existonce,  and  therefioe  is 
equally  applicable  to  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals, 
it  has  a  muc^  more  extensive  signification  than  ftstus, 
which  is  restricted  to  the  eml^yo  of  viviparous  animals  only, 
tn  which  the  ovum  after  impr^nation  descends  from  the 
ovary  into  a  peculiar  cavity  denominated  the  uterus,  where 
it  becomes  attached  to  the  mother,  and  derives  its  nourish- 
ment from  her  till  it  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  exist  sepa- 
rately. In  oviparous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  germ 
when  detached  fhim  the  ovary  is  conveyed  tfarot^h  a  tube 
called  the  oviduct,  and  excluded  horn  the  boi^  of  the 
mother,  without  beii^  again  connected  with  her,  or  deriv- 
ing any  nourishment  from  her.  The  e^  requires  to  be 
subjected  to  a  eertaiu  degree  tMoapentura  without  the 
body,  for  a  oertain  tim^  hdbre  the  embryo  arrives  at  a  snf- 
floient  d^p«e  of  devek^nient  to  leave  the  ease  in  whidi  it 
has  been  enclosed :  during  diis  process,  called  inculwtion, 
the  chick  is  nourished  by  the  absorption  of  an  organized 
and  nutritive  substance  to  vriiieh  the  embryo  is  connected* 
and  which  constitutes  the  yolk  of  tiw  egg.  . 

The  ovulum  of  mammalia  afteg^i^^l^ 
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Ae  onrf,  and  is  conveyed  through  the  Fallopim  tube  to 
the  uterof,  but  it  has  not  been  exactlv  detennined  how 
soon  it  azriTCB  tlwTe.  Sir  B.  Home  detected  an  ovum 
vithin  the  uterus,  when  he  supposed  that  only  eight  days 
had  elapsed  sinise  impregnation;  but  other  accurate  in- 
Teatintions  have  ^led  in  flndine  any  ovum,  thoi^  it  was 
probwle  that  nearly  a  month  had  intervened  between  im- 
pregnation and  death. 

Tne  ovum  at  first  contains  no  embryo  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  in  ftct  it  may  be  considered  as  now  proved  by  the  la- 
b'o-Ara  of  Wolff  and  other  physiologists,  that  the  organs  of 
the  ftotus  are  successively  formed  in  the  ovum,  and  not 
evolved,  according  to  antient  hypothesis,  from  parts  pre- 
existing in  the  germ.  The  ovutum  grows  rapidly  after 
rencbine  the  uterua;  it  at  first  consists  of  two  sacs,  one  en- 
ekwiiw  the  other,  and  the  inner  containing  a  liquid.  When 
it  is  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  a  new  element  becomes 
visible  in  it;  a  round,  opaque,  granular  disk  is  seen,  with  a 
dark  spot  in  its  centre,  upon  the  surfoce  of  the  internal 
globule  or  sac.  This  spot,  which  is  seen  either  on  or  through 
uie  inner  membrance  of  the  ovum,  corresponds  with  me 
eieatricula  of  the       and  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  fcetus. 

In  birds  the  eieatricula  or  eerm  spot  lies  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  yolk :  soon  after  tne  commencement  of  incuba- 
tion it  expands  and  separates  into  two  layers ;  the  outer  is 
called  by  Pander  the  serous  layer,  and  subsequently  forms 
the  osseous,  nervous,  muscular,  and  tegumeiftary  systems 
ofthelndy;  the  inner,  which  is  in  editaet  with  the  yolk, 
is  called  uie  mucous,  which  (toother  with  a  third  developed 
between  the  two  others,  and  named  the  vascular  layer)  ap- 
pears t^  give  rise,  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  to  the 
intestinal,  respiratory,  vascular,  and  glandular  systems. 
The  mucous  layer  of  germinal  membrane  gradually  ex- 
pands over  the  yolk,  till  it  nearly  encloses  it  in  a  sac,  which 
towards  the  body  of  the  chick  contracts  into  an  oblong 
canal,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo,  and 
becomes  the  future  alimentary  tube.  The  sac  containing 
^e  yolk,  and  communicating  with  the  intestines,  is  called 
the  intestinal  vesicle  or  yolk-bag,  and  towards  the  close  of 
incubation  is  drawn  into  the  bellyof  the  chick,  and  its  con- 
tents are  used  as  nourishment  The  lower  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  (the  cloaca  of  birds)  shoots  out  into  a  sac 
whidi  is  termed  the  allantc^  or  allantold  membrane.  After 
a  time  arteries  and  veins  are  seen  ramifying  upon  this  sac, 
lAich  protrudes  more  and  more  out  of  the  body  of  the 
ehick,  till  at  length  it  forms  a  double  bag,  laid  immediately 
under  the  membrane  of  the  shell.  On  this  sac  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  distributed  that  their  contents  are  influenced 
by  the  atmosphere  through  the  porous  egg-shell  and  its 
membrane,  and  thus  a  true  respiratory  organ  is  established. 

The  original  structure  of  the  ovwm,  and  the  early  deve- 
lopment of  the  embryo,  in  mammalia,  appear  to  be  much 
the  same  as  in  the  e^  of  a  bird ;  though  there  ere  some 
characteristic  differences.  When  a  human  ovum  of  any 
magnitude  is  examined,  the  embryo  is  seen  suspended  in  a 
loose  bsg  filled  with  fluid,  called  the  amnioa,  which  is  a 
flhnt  sac :  this  sac  is  the  ontermoat  product  of  the  serous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membiane ;  fbr  its  Ibrmmtion  a  mem- 
brane is  reflected  flmn  the  aides  and  extremities  of  the  em- 
bryo, (the  reflection,  according  to  Yelpeau,  not  commencing 
before  the  twelfth  day,)  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  behind  it 
As  tin  walls  of  the  trunk  close  in  ft-ont  the  circle  at  which 
ttie  amnios  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  gradually 
contracts,  till  at  length  it  is  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  um- 
bilical opening;  it  then  invests  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
spreads  out  from  its  placental  extremity  into  an  ample  sac 
filled  with  fluid,  in  which  the  foetus  floats.  The  mucous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  in  mammalia  is  supposed 
from  an^ogy  to  form  a  sac,  as  in  birds,  containing  a  yolk, 
or  substance  subservient  to  the  nourishment  of  the  ftstus 
*n  its  early  ttace.  Whether  this  view  of  itt  fbrmatien  and 
-IS0  be  eorreet  or  not  only  lests  on  analiwy ;  bnt  in  the 
early  part  of  natation  a  small  sao  w  blaMor,  whieh  frm 
its  being  filled  with  a  wbitiah  fluid  has  been  called  the  ve- 
^ubi  ubo,  may  be  fi>und  on  the  placenta,  at  or  near  the 
extremifr^  of  the  umbHioal  cord,  and  exteritnr  to  the  amnioa ; 
from  this  sao  a  fine  tube  may  be  traced  along  the  cord  to 
the  navel,  and  in  some  animals  it  has  been  seen  communi- 
eating  with  the  intestinal  canal.  This  tube  becomes  obli- 
teratra  so  early  (Velpean  says  in  the  sixth  week  of  gesta- 
tion) that  its  communication  with  the  intestines  was  long 
nndetected,  though  the  sao  was  known  to  the  older  anato- 
Mistai  The  intestinal  veaicla  flually  diffeia  in  mammalia 


and  bhdfl  lu  this  circamstano^  Hut  in  the  flirmer  it  is  not 
drawn  into  the  body  of  the  fistus,  but  remains  without  be- 
tween the  memlwaues.  and  gradually  wasting  beoomea  ob 
literaled  by  the  third  month.  The  duct  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle  is  accompanied  along  the  cord  by  an  artery  snd 
vein,  which  are  called  the  omphalo-mesenterie  vesaels ;  the 
artery  communicates  with  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  the 
vein  with  the  vena  porta.  The  ailantou  exists  in  all  mam- 
mals as  well  as  in  birds,  though  its  use  in  the  former,  which 
are  furnished  with  a  placento,  is  not  obvious.  In  some 
animals,  as  in  man,  it  becomes  obliterated  at  a  veur  early  j 
period,  as  soon  as  the  aixth  week,  bnt  in  others,  as  the  car- 
nivore, &e.,  it  attains  a  la^  size,  and  oontumes  daring  the  { 
whole  period  of  fcelal  extstence.  In  mammalia  it  com-  I 
municates  with  the  flindus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  remains 
of  ibe  duct  by  which  it  is  connected  is  denominated  the 
urachus.  The  channel  of  communication  between  ibe 
allantois  and  the  bladder,  or  cloaca  (lU  hirdsX  at  fltst  i^ 
short,  BO  that  the  sao  lies  directly  against  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  elongated,  like  ibe  co^ 
responding  duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

In  man,  after  impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  spong;; 
membrane  is  formed  on  the  inner  suiftce  of  the  utcns  fay 
an  exudation  of  lymph.   This  membrane,  called  dectdui.  , 
lines  the  whole  of  the  uterua  before  the  descent  of  the 
ovum ;  but  when  this  passes  down  through  the  Fallopian  I 
tube  it  gradually  pushes  the  deciduons  membrane  hefi»e  :t, 
inverting  one  portion  at  it  wbidi  sunonnda  the  owna,  and 
is  called  the  '  decidua  nflexa  f  this  growa  with  the  ovum 
till  it  fills  the  canty  of  the  uterus,  and  comas  la  contact  i 
with  the  other  portion  called  the  *  deeidna  vera,*  lining  the  { 
walls  of  the  uterus. 

The  pointat  which  the  decidua  is  reflected  upon  tbemum  . 
is  where  the  placenta  is  fixed  to  the  utous.  The  ovum  has 
two  proper  membranes,  the  amnios,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, internally,  and  an  outer  membrane,  which  is  called 
the  chorion;  this  latter  membrane  in  man.  during  the  first 
two  months  of  pregnancy,  has  a  shaggy  external  snrmce,  bein^ 
covered  with  vascular  villi,  which  oecome  united  with  the 
membrana  decidua,  which  is  also  thick  and  vascnlar.  Tbi« 
thickening  and  vascularity  of  both  these  membranes  gra- 
dually diminishes,  and  becomes  concentrated  on  one  put. 
usuaUy  towards  the  fkmdus  of  the  uterua  ;  this  Ifaiekened 
part  is  called  the  placenta.  In  ruminating  aninids  the 
thickening  and  vascularity  of  the  chorion  is.  confined  to  a 
number  of  circular  and  sponey  elevations  varying  in  number 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred,  which  are  eallea  cotyledoo<t. 
These  vascular  processes  dip  in  between  corresponding  prrv- 
cesses  attached  to  the  uterus  of  the  mother.  whi(£  are 
called  maternal  cotyledons,  the  surfiice  of  which  is  supplied 
with  numerous  vessels  derived  from  the  uterine  arteries 
and  veins.  The  result  of  this  anungement  is  that  a  lar^ 
vascular  surfkce  of  the  maternal  system  is  nj^ied  to  an 
equally  extensive  one  of  the  f<Btua,  and  though  there  is  di> 
direct  communication  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  we 
must  suppose  that  nourishment  is  imbibed  from  the  vessels 
of  the  mwier  by  those  of  the  fistos  thnmgh  the  One  inier- 
vaning  membranea  by  which  tfaw  ate  separated.  In  man 
the  rnfation  between  die  matemu  and  fmtal  systems  is  no: 
so  clearly  understood  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  In  the 
human  subject  the  placenta  is  a  spongy  vascular  mass  liWo 
a  cake,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  ^meter,  about  an  inch 
thick  in  the  middle,  and  two  or  tlnee  lines  at  the  circum- 
ference. It  adheres  by  one  surftoe  to  the  uterus,  and  W 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  fcstus  by  means  of  the  um- 
bilical cord.  The  utwioe  surface  is  lobulated,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  uterus  blood-vessela.  The  fotal  sorfw 
is  covered  by  the  chorion  and  amnioa,  and  presents  thu 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  cimsist  of  two 
arteries  and  a  vein.  The  ladiclea  td  these  vesaels  commu- 
nicato  with  each  other,  bnt  no  eanmunieation  bu  ever 
been  shown  to  raist  between  them  andtbtf  iitoro-plMcntir.e 
vess^;  ftir  if  we  iqjeet  from  the  umbilical  uIokmb  we  find 
that  the  placenta  is  tendered  turgid,  and  thatveaaeb  are 
found  filled  in  every  part  of  it,  but  between  their  ramifica- 
tions there  will  remain  an  uninjected  anbstance,  and  the 
utoine  sur&ce  will  not  be  injected,  fbr  the  fretal  vessels 
do  not  pass  all  the  way  to  that  surfiuw.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  inject  from  the  uterine  vessels,  the  placenta  wOl  be  ren- 
dered tui^d,  hut  nothing  peases  into  the  Cstal  vesselii. 
From  this  oiroumstanoe  it  is  oonclnded  that  the  placenu 
consists  unifimuly  of  two  pottions :  the  one  is  fbmiabed 
the  deddttona  coatoftha  utanw  tba  «tfaBa^.tta  vsmsh  «• 
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the  choripii,  and  these  two  portioiui  may,  during  the  first 
three  months,  be  separated  from  each  other  hj  maceration. 
The  stnieture  of  ^e  fistal  portion,  so  ftr  as  can  be  made 
out,  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
the  aitory  terminating  in  the  vein.  But  the  maternal  por- 
tion is  somewhat  di^rent ;  there  is  not  a  direct  commu- 
nication, but  the  artwies,  as  Mr.  Hunter  thought,  seem  to 
terminate  in  irregular  cells,  and  the  veins  appear  to  com- 
mence with  open  mouths  from  these  cells,  for  by  throwing 
wax  into  the  uterine  arteries  we  lUl  the  cells,  and  fre- 
quently inject  the  vterine  veins  also. 

It  htti  fuwm  been  considered  doubtAil  whether  the  pla- 
cental oells  of  Hunter  were  real  ta  artificial,  b^ng,  in  Ae 
latter  case,  produced  by  extravasation  of  the  injection ;  and 
the  recent  reseerehea  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  have  confirmed 
this  doubt,  but  without  throwing  any  satisfiictory  light  on 
this  very  obscure  subject  With  r^ard  to  the  use  of  the 
placenta  we  may  infer  that  it  is  very  similar  in  man  to  what 
it  is  in  ruminating  and  other  animals;  it  most  probably 
»«rveB  to  produce  a  change  in  the  blood  of  the  fcetus  analo- 
gous to  that  which  the  blood  of  the  adult  undergoes  in  the 
lungs ;  and,  from  considering  that  the  ftntus  itself  cannot 
create  materials  tor  its  own  growth  and  support,  we  may 
further  infer  that  the  placenta  is  the  source  of  nutritim 
also. 

The  navd>>8trtDg,  or  umbilical  ootd,  which  eonneeta  the 
diild  to  the  mother,  is  oomposed  of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
two  umbilioal  arteries  twisted  tt^ther,  and  surrounded  by 
a  gelatinous  substance  and  the  reflections  of  the  chorion 
and  amnios :  it  also  contains  the  urachus,  and  the  remains 
of  the  duct  of  the  vesicula  alba  and  omphalo-mesent^e 
vessels.  It  is  visible  in  the  human  embryo  in  the  sixth 
week  as  a  short  and  straight  cord ;  at  birth  the  len^^  of  it 
la,  on  an  average,  about  two  feet  The  outer  tunic  of  the 
cord,  the  amnios,  is  continuous  with  the  epidermis,  or 
cutiole  of  the  fcetus  at  the  umbilicus ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  cboritm,  which  is  also  reflected  on  the  naval-string,  is 
continued  into  the  dermis,  tx  true  skin  of  theTcetus. 

We  have  alrea^  described  the  early  development  of  the 
embryo,  and  the  flnt  ohaagoB  which  take  place  in  the  ovum. 
When  the  human  fcetus  u  llrst  distinctly  visible  through 
the  membranes  it  is  not  above  a  tine  in  length,  and  of  an 
oblong  shape.  At  the  end  of  nbout  six  weeks  it  is  slightly 
curved,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  split  pea ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  month  it  may  be  compared  in  size 
and  shape  to  a  kidney  beau.  To  the  naked  eye  the  embryo 
at  first  seems  formed  by  two  oval  bodies  connected  together 
by  a  slender  neck ;  one  of  these  represents  the  heat^  and 
the  other  the  trunk ;  the  former,  which  is  at  first  merely  a 
membranous  bag,  bears  a  laive  proportion  to  the  trunk ; 
the  features  soon  appear,  and  are  vet^  }>erceptible  by  the 
end  of  the  second  month.  The  extremities  b^n  to  shoot 
out  like  the  buds  of  a  plant  in  the  sixth  week ;  the  arms  are 
at  first  large  in  {ffoportion  to  the  legs ;  in  &ct,  the  limbs 
are  originuiyvery  much  alike,  and  only  distinguisluble  by 
their  situation ;  they  at  first  grow  stmi^t  out  from  the 
trunlt.  The  upper  arm  is  then  laid  against  the  breast,  and 
tne  fore  arm  drawn  upward :  the  thij;h  is  bent  up  to  the 
belly,  tne  le^  dnwn  backwards  toward  the  tfa^h,  and  the 
feet  turned  m 

At  an  early  period  of  fcetal  existence  there  is  no  brain, 
but  only  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  the  embryo  of  man 
then  resembles  one  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals ;  the 
brain  is  perceptible  about  the  second  mouth,  and  is  evi- 
dently fbrmed  dv  a  prolon^tion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Before 
the  sixth  month  the  brain  is  aemitiuid.  Hair  does  not 
grow  on  the  head  before  the  sixth  month,  and  even 
then  it  »  very  fthort,  thin,  and  light  c&ioured.  The  nails 
are  at  that  period  indistinct,  the  OTe-lids  closed,  and  the 
pupil  IB  filled  up  by  a  membrane.  In  the  seventh  month 
the  membraoa  puputaris  is  removed,  the  eye-lids  open,  the 
iiuils  become  more  distinct,  and  the  hair  longer  and  thicker. 
At  the  full  time  the  nails  are  quite  formed,  the  hair  covers 
the  head,  and  is  of  its  proper  colour,  the  cells  of  tha  skin 
are  filled  with  At,  the  lungs  are  large  and  red,  the  valve 
of  the  foramen  ovale  compfotely  formed,  the  ductus  ortef  - 
Dsus  nearly  on  inch  in  lei^:th.  and  almoit  as- large  at  tlw 
aorta  itself. 

The  proportion  between  the  weight  of  tne  embryo  and 
its  envelopes  is  reversed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  ges- 
Ution.  When  the  foetus  does  not  weigh  more  than  a  scru- 
ple, the  membranes  ve  nearly  as  largeas  an  egg,  and  full 
of  fluid;  Rttbeend  of  geHation  the  average  wnghtof  the 


fcetus  ih  suvdh  pounds,  while  the  placenta  and  membranes 
tf^ther  do  not  w^h  a  pound  and  a  half ;  the  proportioa 
of  liquor  amnii  is  auo  maeh  less.  The  most  geueral  height 
of  a  full-grown  child  is  about  twenty  inches. 

The  foetus  has  many  peculiaritiea  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  child  after  birth,  most  of  which  are  peculiar  to  its 
mode  of  life,  and  are  lost  immediately  after  being  separated 
from  the  mother,  or  are  gradually  removed  duri:^  gestation. 
Hie  most  characteristic  dubrence  is  that  it  lives  in  a  medium 
of  water,  and  not  of  air,  and  oonsequently  doe*  not  bretth 
by  lungs,  but  has  the  blood  which  is  deteriorated  by  cireu- 
iating  through  the  system  purified  in  some  manner  m  pasa* 
ing  through  the  placenta.  The  umbflnal  vein  eames  the 
blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  featus  :  it  enters  the  liver  1^ 
the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  in  the  transverse  fissure  commu 
nicates  with  the  vena  portn,  sending  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  to  be  circulatedin  the  liver.  This  organ  is  of  great 
size,  and  seems  to  perform  some  important  office  in  the 
fcetal  (BCODomy.  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  R.  Lee  to  secrete 
albuminous  matter,  which  nourishes  the  foetus.  The  rest 
of  the  blood  IS  transmitted  directly  to  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior by  the  ductus  venosus,  which  seems  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  ihe  umbflieal  vein  in  man,  though  in  most  animals 
it  is  merely  a  branch  arinnff  from  the  sinus  of  the  vena 
jmtm.  The  blood  oonveyea  hw  the  vena  cava  inferior  tu 
the  right  auride  of  the  heart,  does  not  all  pass,  as  in  the 
adult  into  the  right  ventricle,  but  a  great  portion  goes  im- 
mediately into  the  left  auricle  through  an  opening  in  the 
septum  of  the  auricles  called  the  Toramen  ovale,  which 
closes  up  immediately  afterbirth.  The  blood  that  still  goes 
into  the  right  ventricle  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  but,  as  there 
is  no  use  for  it  at  present  in  the  lungs,  it  nearly  all  passes 
through  a  vessel  named  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta. 
This  duct  also  becomes  obliterated  after  birth,  its  func- 
tions having  ceased  when  once  the  child  has  breaUied. 

By  the  aorta  the  blood  is  sent  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  and  ductus  arteriosus  to  the  diflbrent  ports  of  the 
body,  flrom  which  it  is  returned  by  the  veins,  out  a  great 
part  of  it  ygssoi  out  of  the  body  of  thefistua  by  the  umbi- 
lical arteries  which  are  eontfiuied  team  the  internal  iliaca, 
and  pass  out  at  the  navel  lo  go  to  the  placenta.  The 
blood  of  the  fcetus  difEers  in  its  physical  and  chemical  qua^ 
lities  firom  that  of  the  adult  Then  is  before  birth  no  dis- 
tinction between  arterial  and  venous  blood;  it  is  of  a  duk 
colour  in  both  systems  of  vessels.  The  purified  blood  is 
binught  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein,  and  is. 
mixed  before  arriving  at  the  heart  with  that  which  has 
been  circulating  through  the  fcetus:  the  mixed  blood  is 
then  transmitted  by  the  aorta  to  various  parts  of  the  body; 
some  of  it  only  going  again  to  the  plaonita  by  the  iinibi- 
lical  arteries  to  be  again  purified. 

Tbe  poaitum  ctf  the  chud  in  like  uterus  is  that  which  takes 

rfae  least  room;  it  lies  with  the  head  downwards*  tlw 
bung  bent  on  the  breast;  the  knees  are  donblad  up 
dose  to  the  beUv.  and  the  arms  are  folded  in  the  spaoe 
between  the  heaa  and  legs.  This  is  the  most  genual  posi- 
tion, and  the  child  thus  forms  an  oval  figure,  of  which  th^ 
head  forms  one  end  and  the  breech  the  other.  The  long 
axis  of  this  ellipse  measures  in  the  ninth  month  fully  ten 
inches,  and  tbe  short  one  five  or  six.  The  qoant^  of  fluid 
which  surrounds  the  child  at  the  fldl  time  is,  on  an  average 
about  two  pints. 

The  ordinary  period  of  utero-gestation  in  man  is  forW 
weeks,  though  labour  often  takes  place  before  this  period, 
or  is  delayed  a  little  beyond  it.  The  embryo  having  new 
arrived  at  a  sufiieient  d^ree  of  maturity  to  exist  separately, 
the  fibres  of  the  uterus  contract,  aooompanied  by  eon 
traction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm.  In 
conseqaenoe  of  this  pressure  the  membranes  ffndually 
dilate  the  mouth  ctf  the  womb :  they  tiien  burst  and  eva 
cuate  the  liquor  amnii,  when  tlie  jwesnue  acts  upcm  the 
child  itself,  which  is  gradually  foroed  into  the  world  and 
commences  a  new  existence.  In  man,  and  other  mam- 
malia, the  young  being  for  a  considerable  time  depends 
upon  its  mother  for  the  whole  of  its  nourishment,  and  very 
generally  requirss  a  supply  of  warmth  and  a  degree  of  ^o- 
tection  till  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 

F(£TUS  (in  Botany).  The  foetus  of  planU  is  what  ben 
tanists  term  the  embryo ;  a  firm,  cellular,  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical body,  either  divided  into  two  or  more  lobes  or  ootyle* 
dons,  or  having  but  one  cotyledon  rolled  tUMn/ 
nsually  with  its  maigins  so  uoiteffOiU^t 
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.ike  a  lolid  cylinder.  The  cotyledons  are  placed  upon  a  small 
bodv,  n^ioh  mav  be  compared  to  two  cones  with  tfaeir  bases 
applied  to  eaeh  other,  and  oonsequently  with  their  apices 
pomting  in  opposite  direotioiu*  and  vhich  sepan^  them 
m  a  sli^t  decree  when  tiiere  an  two  or  more  eo^ledons. 
Ihat  eone  which  points  towarda  the  apex  of  the  cofyledon 
is  the  ptwmdet  and  the  other  the  radicle.  Of  these  parts 
the  eotyledooa  are  rudimentary  leaves,  and  the  double  cone 
a  mdhnentary  axis  of  growth,  the  plumule  giving  birth  to 
the  stem  and  the  radicle  to  the  roots.  ^ 

The  embryo  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibits  any  distinct  traces  of 
either  vaicular  or  woody  tissue  until  the  conunencement  of 
sermination.  but  as  soon  as  that  phenomenon  takes  ]^aoe 
both  are  rapidly  dn'oloped  in  abundance. 

The  embryo  of  a  plant  is  developed  in  Uie  nucleus  of  the 
ovule  [OrtTLs],  and  always  first  appears  in  that  part  of  the 
nucleus  which  is  next  the  foramen.  It  is  first  seen  as  a 
whitish  semi^opaqne  globule;  after  which  it  gradually 
wganisea  its  ndicle  next  the  ibramen  and  its  cotyledon  or 
cotyledons  downwards  into  the  mucilage  which,  at  that 
tim^  fills  die cavi^  of  the  ovule;  eventually abiorhiw all 
the  mnolag^  when  it  occupies  the  whoto  mterior  of  the 
seed,  or  on^  a.  portion  of  in  which  case  it  is  associated 
with  albumen.  whMi  it  first  appears  it  does  not  lie  loose 
in  this  mucilage  or  water  of  development,  but  it  adheres 
to  a  cellular  cord  which  is  attactted  by  one  end  to  the 
chalasa,  and  by  the  other  to  the  summit  of  the  nucleus 
where  the  embryo  first  appears.  Ibis  cellular  cord  usually 
disappears  by  the  time  the  embryo  is  matured,  but  in  many 
plants,  NymphM  and  Cycas  for  instance,  it  remains  visible 
XI  the  seed  aa  a  long  twisted  irregular  thread,  fliom  which 
the  embryo  is  found  to  bang  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
seed.  (Treviranus,  Symboitt  Phytologica,  &sc  L;  and 
Hirbel  mr  FOvule,  p.  37.) 

fXyOOIA,  the  chief  town  «t  the  piovince  of  O^ntanata, 
in  the  khigdom  of  Naples,  situated  m  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  perfectly  levd  plain,  which  extends  from  the  foot  U 
the  Apominea  to  the  Adriatic  is  the  residence  of  the  in- 
tendcnte  and  the  seat  of  the  criminal  court  of  the  province. 
For  civil  suits  Capitanata  is  subject  to  the  Gran  Corte  Civile 
•fNaplfs.  TheRoyalLyceumoftiiepronnceisatLucem; 
but  there  is  at  Ft^gia  a  secondary  or  grammar-school  as 
well  as  elementary  schools,  and  also  a  school  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  for  the 
provinces  of  Apulia  was  established  here  in  1818.  Fi^gia 
IS  a  modern-looKing,  regularly-built  town  with  wide  streets, 
fpme  fine  buildings,  aiul  S1,000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  cattle,  the  staple  produce 
of  the  country,  and  has  lai^  gpranaries  for  storing  corn. 
A  great  foir  is  held  here  in  the  month  of  May.  Foggia  is 
ehielfy  a  ]4ace  of  trade,  being  the  great  inland  marlet  for 
the  agrieukuralwodace  of  Apulia,  and  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  prorine  iai  nobility  ana  landholders^  who  axe  wealthy 
and  hospitable.  The  climate  is  not  iriiolBsome  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  night  air  especially  is  considered 
unbealUiy.  Fo^ia  is  recuined,  for  its  importance  and 
wealth,  the  second  town  in  the  kiogdom  of  Naples.  It 
stands  on  the  high  n»d  flrom  the  capital  to  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, 76  miles  north-east  of  Naples,  25  south-west  of 
Manft^donia,  and  77  mfles  west-by-north  of  Ban.  ~  The 
neighbourhood  of  Foggia  being  planted  with  olive,  mulberry, 
vine,  and  other  fruit-trees,  looks  like  an  oasis  in  the  vast 
naked  and  solitary  plain  of  the  Tavoliere.  [Capitanata.] 
A  branch  of  industry  at  Foggia  is  the  pickling*  of  capers, 
which  grow  in  neat  quantity  in  the  neighbouring  oountry. 

FOIL,  in  GiuUng.  CGildiho.! 

FOIX,  the  name  of  a  town  and  former  oom^of  Franoa. 

The  town  of  Foix  is  the  capital  of  the  dapartmmt  of  Ar^ 
ridge,  and  is  aitnated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  rircr  vidndk 

Eives  name  to  the  department  It  is  among  the  Pyrenaea, 
ut  many  mile*  ham  uw  line  of  the  highest  devation,  about 
404  miles  in  a  straight  line  sonth-by-west  of  Paris.  It  is  in 
42*  $8  N.  lat.,  and  1"  36'  E.  long. 

An  antient  tradition  ascribes  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  the  Pfaocaaans  of  Hassilia  (Marseille),  and  attributes  to 
it  the  name  of  Phocfe ;  but  this  tradition  does  not  seem  to 
be  suppwted  anything,  unless  h  be  the  modem  name  of 
the  town.  Foix  seems  rather  to  have  owed  its  ordinal  to 
an  antient  castle,  the  residence  in  the  middle  ages  of  the 
eounts  of  Foix,  and  to  an  antient  abbey,  founded  by  the 
eountsof  Carcusonne,  and  endowed  by  the  counts  of  Foix 
with  additional  possessions.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
UAmw;  but  there  is  a  gpod  tfaott^  antiqne  stone  bridge 


over  the  Arn^e ;  and  the  remains  of  tne  cutle,  c(»iaisltng 
at  three  decayM  Gothic  lowers,  on  a  height  oommAnding 
the  town,  are  interesting  flmn  tfaeir  hi^rical  tecollectioos. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  3S25,  that  at  the 
commune  4857.  The  inhabitants  are  industrions,  but  the 
secluded  situation  of  the  place  restricts  its  oommaroe :  eoaisa 
doth,  seig^  hats,  and  hosiery  are  manufoctnred;  and  tnda 
is  carried  on  in  cattle,  pulse,  reun.  turpentine^  cork.  inm. 
and  woollen  cloth.  There  are  some  oou-pits;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  several  fo^es.  Foix  lus  a  subwdi- 
nate  court  of  justice  and  several  govemment-(^cea,  an  ex- 
change, a  high-school,  a  library,  a  theatre,  and  a  society  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  town  has  no  commimication 
by  posting  with  the  capital :  the  line  of  post  ceases  at  Tou- 
louse, about  50  miles  ffom  Foix ;  and,  although  there  are  in 
this  part  fourteen  passes  or  defiles  of  the  Pymiees  commu 
nicating  with  Spain,  none  of  them  are  practicable  Aw  cai- 
riac 


territory  known  as  the  county  of  Foix  was  formerly 
part  of  the  territw^  of  the  Volc»  Tectossges,  uid  perhaps 
of  tiie  Consoraoni  mhabitants  of  the  Couacnna.  It  was 
afterwards  part  of  the  tarritory  of  the  connts  of  GarcaaMnne, 
who  were  m  finidal  subjection  to  fb»  counts  of  Toahnue: 
but  upon  the  death  of  Roger  L  count  of  CarcaasoniM,  who 
divided  bis  estates  between  his  family,  it  became,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
which  feU  to  Bernard,  second  surviving  son  of  Rocer.  Thv 
sepamte  jurisdictiMi  was  afterwards  erected  into  ue  eounty 
of  Foix.  The  counts  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
civil  and  religious  dissensions  of  the  middle  S£»:  Rar- 
mond  Roger  (aj>.  1188-1223)  and  Roger  Bemara  le  Grand 
Ca-d.  1223-1241)  supported  the  counts  of  Toulouse  againit 
the  Crusaders  under  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  other 
supporters  of  the  papal  authority :  the  former  distinguisbed 
himself  by  various  exploits  in  the  course  of  the  crusade 
agamst  the  Albigenses  and  their  protectw  the  count  of  Tt  u- 
louse.  [ALBiOBNiBt.]  He  acknowledged  himaidf  the  vas- 
sal of  Peter  king  of  Aragon,  whence  it  aross  that  the  kings 
of  Aragon  pretoided  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  eounty,^ 
James  of  Aragon  (ajx  1258)  renounced  his  claim  in  fcvonr 
of  St  liouis  of  France.  Gast<m  IV.  count  of  Foix  cams 
into  possession  (by  iiUieritanoe  from  bis  &ther>in-law)  of 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  and  the  coimty  of  Foix,  tluis 
united  to  the  other  possessions  of  the  royd  houae  of  Na- 
varre, fell  to  the  iwwn  of  France  upon  the  Mcewon  of 
Henri  IV.,  A.D.  1582, 

Ihe  county  of  Foix  was  smdl  -  its  greatest  extent  ns 
from  nortb-by-west  to  south-by-east  wout  60  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  about  3$.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east, 
north,  and  north-west  ov  Languedoc,  on  the  west  by  tbe 
district  of  Couserans,  ana  on  the  south  by  the  orests  of  the 
Pyrenee^  by  «Ueh  it  was  separated  from  Cerdanw  and 
Roussilhm.  Tim  territory  thus  desoibed  is  watered  fay  the 
Arrive,  which  runs  through  it  in  the  direction  of  its  grsai- 
est  length.  It  was  suhdimded  into  La  Huita  Pnlie  (die 
uppor  £strict^  La  Basse  Partie  (the  lower  district),  and  Le 
Donnezan.  The  chief  towns  were  Foix,  Pamieis  (pcqmla- 
tion  in  1832,  5150  for  the  town,  or  6048  for  the  whole  com- 
muneX  La  Bastide  de  Seron  (pop.  1652  for  die  town,  or 
2911  for  the  whole  commune),  Maz^res  (pop.  2327  for  the 
town,  3170  for  the  commune),  Saurat  (pop^  2663  for  tbe 
town,  5014  for  the  commune),  Saverdun  \f<V- 1897  for  tbe 
town,  3327  for  the  cmnmune^  Ax  or  Aqs,  Tarasoon,  and 
Les  Cabases. 

Ihe  present  arrmidiasement  of  Foix  cnnprdieiids  cidkt 
cantons,  and  140  oommnuea:  it  had,  in  18S8,  89.89SE  inW 

bitants. 

FOIX  (GASTON  IIL  COUNT  DE),  Vi«»unt  de 
B£am,  waa  bora  in  1331.  He  was  the  son  Gaaton  U 
by  Eleaniv,  daughter  of  Bernard  V.  Count  de  Comingea 
Fiom  his  personal  hean^,  «r  his  fimdneaa  Ibr  Ae  dase. 
he  was  called  Phaibus,  on  which  account,  agiveably  to  the 
fhshion  of  his  day,  he  took  tbe  sun  for  a  device.  Hia  fother 
died  when  he  was  twelve  yean  old,  leavii^  bim  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  motMr.  In  1349  he  nnde  his  fim 
essay  in  arms  against  the  English  in  Guienne,  said  semd 
afterwards  in  lAnguedoc,  where,  and  in  Gaseony,  he  sid~ 
sequently  became  the  king's  lieutenant  In  1349  i» 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  king  of  NavBrrc- 
In  1356,  being  suspected  of  hdding  criminal  intdl^con 
with  bis  brothet^n-law  Charles  the  Bad,  he  was  arzcsteD 
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to  niiHia  to  sem  •gaJnit  the  mfldeU.  In  1358,  darinf^ 
thtravolt  called  the  Jaecjuerie,  he  aided  in  the  rescue  of  tae 
ntnphiu,  whom  the  Fansians  hr-d  afaut  up  in  the  market- 
idaee  of  Meaux,  ud  in  the  same  jnear  made  war  upon  his 
ralatiTe  the  Count  d'Annagnac,  vl»  had  set  up  pretensions 
to  the  Tisoounty  of  Stem,  and  whom  he  afterwards  took 
nciaoner,  in  1373.  at  the  battle  of  Launao.  Gaston,  who 
had  become  discontented  with  his  wife,  upon  a  depute 
ibout  her  dower,  parted  fVom  her  in  1373.  In  1380,  the 
government  of  Lang:uedoc  becoming  vacant  by  the  recall 
of  the  duke  of  A^jou,  it  was  bestowed  by  Charles  V.  on  the 
Count  de  Foix.  He  held  it  however'  but  a  few  months. 
CSurles  V.  dyin^  on  Sept  16th  that  year.  Charles  VI.  re- 
voked the  appointment,  and  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Bern. 
The  Count  de  Foix  appealed  to  arms,  and  flually  yielded 
up  the  goromment  only  on  n^ociatMHi.  By  his  marriage 
the  Count  de  Foix  had  but  one  son.   HiisVouth,  in  1382, 

Kying  a  visit  to  his  mother,  who  had  ntind  to  the  court  of 
r  brother,  GharleB  the  Bad,  received  from  that  king  (to 
whom  crime  was  ikmilisr)  what  he  pretended  was  a  bag  of 
love-powder,  which  that  king  told  turn  to  conceal,  at  the 
same  time  informing  him  that  the  sprinkling  of  a  small 
quantity  of  it  upon  any  food  his  &ther  might  eat;  would 
nave  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  count  to  his  wife.  The 
powder  turned  out  to  be  a  strong  poison,  and  Gaston  ordered 
his  son  to  be  arrested.  The  young  prince,  deceived  but 
not  guilty,  reAised  all  nourishment,  and  died  in  his  prison ; 
the  nther,  as  Froiasart  relates,  having  hastened  his  death 
when  going  to  remonstrate  with  him,  by  accidentally  striking 
the  punt  of  a  knifa  into  his  son's  tbrmt  as  he  pushed  aside 
the  ti^estry  which  covered  the  entnuiee  to  his  auim;e«i. 

In  1390  Gaston  received  Charles  VI.  and  his  Vhole  court 
At  hb  castle  of  Maz&es,  m  the  diocese  of  Mirept^  where 
he  not  onl^  entertained  them  with  great  magnificence,  bnt 
made  the  king  the  heir  to  his  domains.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  the  beginning  of  August,  1391,  as  bis  attendants 
were  pouring  water  on  his  handb  at  his  return  from  a  bear- 
chase. 

Historians,  especiaUy  Froissart,  have  painted  Gaston  as 
an  accomplished,  brave,  affitble.  and  magnificent  prince: 
they  cannot  however  deny  that  he  was  Solent  to  excess. 
His  conduct  toward  his  son,  and  to  De  Berne,  the  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Lonrde,  whom  he  wished  to  force  to  deliver 
the  place  to  the  French,  and  whom,  on  his  reftisal,  he 
struck  several  times  with  his  poniard,  are  incontestable 
proofe.  His  fimurite  pssion  was  hunting*  He  eatiied  it 
to  such  mctreme,  that  if  we  may  believe  cnint-Yon,  he  did 
not  keep  fewer  than  sixteen  hundred  dm.  He  also  com* 
posed  a  work  on  what  constituted  the  ol^t  of  his  slbction, 
entitled  Phebtu  dei  deduitx  de  la  Chaiie  de*  Sestet  aau- 
vai^e*  et  dei  Oyseatdx  deproye,  three  or  four  editions  of 
which  are  known ;  viz.,  rol.  Par.  by  Verard,  without  date ; 
another  by  J.  Treperel ;  4to.  by  Phil,  le  Noir,  without  date, 
and  1515  and  1520.  The  book  of '  Pbebus*  is  also  included 
in  several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Treatise  on  Hunting 
oy  Jacques  de  FouiUoux.  (L'Art  de  verifier  let  Date*,  fol. 
Par.  I784,tom.  ii.  no.  312.  313;  Biogr.  UnivereeUe,  ism. 
XV.  p.  131 ;  Goujet,  £.  'iotkeque  Francoue,  torn.  ix.  p.  114.) 
It  was  in  the  castle  of  Orthes,  Gaston's  principal  residence, 
that  Froissart,  who  staid  there  a  considerable  time,  heard 
many  of  the  best  stwies  with  which  his  histor"  u  em- 
bellished.  The  portrait  whidi  he  has  drawn  of  Gaeton  is 
one  of  Uie  eompletest  pietntes  of  what  a  ehivurou  prinoe 
waa  in  the  time  of  our  Edward  llie  Hurl 

FOKIAN.  [China,  p.  80.] 

FOKSHAH.  [Wallachia.] 

FOLAUD,  JEAN  CHARUES  DE,  was  bom  at  Avig- 
non, in  1669.  He  entered  earl^  into  the  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
scientiflo '  pert  of  his  profession,  to  the  movements  and 
mancBuvres  of  an  army  in  the  field:  he  drew  plans  and 
maps,  and  became  a  pretty  good  engineer.  Having  been 
ntade  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Vendome,  he  attended 
faim  in  his  Italian  campaigns,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
)>attle  of  Cassano.  He  afterwards  served  in  Flanders 
under  the  duke  of  Bonrgwne*  and  was  wounded  again  at 
the  battle  of  MalplaqueL  His  leal,  at  times  indiscreet,  his 
want  of  tad^  Ms  restless  aotivlty,  and  hu  fondness  of  giving 
advice,  wliiedi,  although  at  times  valuable^  was  not  aecept- 
ci.1>Ie  to  his  superiors,  made  him  many  enemies.  The  peace 
of  1 712  havi^  placed  him  on  the  reduced  list,  he  repaired 
to  Malta  to  offer  his  services  to  the  order  of  St,  John,  which 
waa  tnen  threatened  b  the  Turks ;  hut  being  offmdedtt 
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some  real  or  supposed  slight,  he  returned  to  the  omtinent, 
and  visited  Sweden,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
CSiaries  XU.,  who  emphq^od  hin  on  some  "*t— ifwift  and 
whom  he  •eeompaaied  in  his  last  expedition  to  Norway. 
After  Charles's  death  in  the  trenches  of  FMerkshall,  ^ 
lard  returned  to  France,  and  made  one  short  campaign 
more  in  the  war  agauist  Spain  of  1719,  after  which  he  wiuk* 
drew  into  private  life,  and  oooupied  himself  in  writing  oil 
military  matters.   He  died  at  Avignon  in  1 752. 

Folard's  principal  work  is  his  'Commentaries  on  P<dy- 
bius,'  in  which  be  not  only  makes  his  observations  on  the 
events  narrated  by  the  Greek  historian,  but  also  draws 
parallels  between  antient  and  modem  military  practteea, 
and  reasons  on  the  occurrences  of  the  waia  whitui  he  had 
witnessed,  exposing  with  the  greatest  freedom  the  errors  of 
the  various  commanders  of  his  own  age.  His  disquisition^ 
though  often  jnolizt  are  valiuble.  He  had  some  peculiar 
notkms  on  tactics,  which  have  been  reftited  as  inapplieable 
to  the  modem  system  of  warflue.  Frederic  II.»n  very  good 
judge  of  these  matters,  says  that  '  Folard  had  scattered 
diamonds  amongst  dung,  that  his  svstem  <rf  columns  in 
deep  QxAet  was  worthless,  but  that  the  movements  niiioh 
he  describes  so  well,  and  cmtain  instances  of  ingmious  de- 
fence which  he  explains,  may  be  usefVil*  as  well  as  his 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  some  French  generals,  and  also 
certain  prcgecta  of  his  which  give  rise  to  reflections  more 
useful  than  the  pn^ects  themselves.*  Folard's  *  Commen- 
taries' were  published  in  6  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1727-30,  and 
again  at  i^outerdam.  in  7  vols.  4to.,  the  seventh  volume 
oontaining  some  treatises  and  strictures  on  F(daid's  system 
of  tactics,  with  his  own  replies. 

FOLCLAND.  jBocLAMO.] 

FCVUCX  from  the  Latin  ^H(M,pXDperly8i{^ifies  a  leaf; 
and  in  hooks  of  accounts  means  a  les^  or  two  pages,  of  a 
ledger-book.  Folio  a  and  b,  or  recto  and  verto,  are  antient 
and  still  continue  distinctions  fer  the  first  and  second  sides 
of  the  leaf  or  felio,  in  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books. 
Folio,  with  booksellers,  means  a  book  in  felio,  the  pagea  of 
which  consist  of  sheets  folded  only  in  two^  eadi  leaf  making 
half  a  sheet  '  Folia  chartamm*  is  an  e^pnaiion  at  laoit  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

FOLKES,  MARTIN,  sn  eminent  English  antiquary, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Martin  Folkes.  Esq.,  and  was  bom  m 
Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  October  29th, 
1690.  He  entered  of  ClareHall,  Cambridge,  in  1707.  when 
his  prooress  in  all  Iwanches  of  teaming^  and  more  cspeoially 
in  mauDematies  and  philosophy,  was  such,  that  wnm  he 
was  soarc^  more  tlmn  twen^-three  years  of  age  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  two  years  after 
had  so  distinguished  himself  aa  to  be  chosen  one  itf  its 
counciL  His  first  communication  to  the  Society  was  on 
the  aurora  borealis  of  March  30,  1717.  This  was  followed 
at  various  times  by  other  papers  in  enuiderable  numbers, 
for  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  He  was  chosen  a  second  lime  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1718,  and  continued  to  be  re-chosen 
every  year  till  1727;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  president, 
having  in  1723  appointed  faun  one  bis  vice-presidents. 
Id  February,  1720,  be  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tne  Sodety 
of  Antiquaries. 

At  the  first  anniversary  election  of  the  Rond  Soeiety 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1737.  Mr.  Folkes 
was  cnnpetiter  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fix  the  offioe  of  pi»' 
sident,  and  his  interest  was  supported  t^r  a  great  number  of 
membera,  though  the  choice  was  determined  in  frivour  of 
Sir  Hans.  He  was,  however,  again  chosen  of  the  oouncfl 
in  1729,  and  continued  in  it  till  he  was  advanced  to  the 
president's  chair  twelve  years  after.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was,  in  1733,  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidente  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  In  this  year  he  set  out  with  his  whole  family 
on  a  tour  to  Italy,  an4  after  residing  a  considerable  time 
both  at  Rome  and  Florence,  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1735.  The  opportunities  which  he  had  of  con- 
sulting the  beat-ftimislwd  cabinets  of  Italy  enabled  him  to 
compose  there  an  excellent  '  Dissertation  on  the  Weights 
and  Values  of  antient  Coins.*  This  was  read  in  the  Soewty 
of  Antk|uaries,  who  requested  tint  a  copy  of  it  might  1w 
r^[istena  in  th«r  books,  whidi  he  promised,  to  give  after 
:  he  had  revised  and  enlarged  it;  but,  for  some  xeason. 
this  was  never  done.  In  the  same  year  however,  1736,  his 
'  Observatbns  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  Pillars  at  Rome' 
were  read  in  this  Socie^,  an^jB|tenmds  printed  in^^c^flrst 
volupe  of  their  *  Arcbnologia,  whirn  contains  anothft  pi^ 
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by  Urn  on  tba  bnn  oqnMtmn  it^ue  of  Uamu  Aunlius  at 
IbDme.  ooDuionad  by  a  small  brass  model  of  it  being  found 
asar  Landon.  In  Apiil  ba  also  oommunicated  to  tbem  '  A 
y%h\a  of  English  Gold  Coins  from  the  1 8tb  year  of  King 
Bdward  III.,  when  Gold  vas  first  coined  in  Endand.  to 
the  present  time,  with  their  WaiEbts  and  intrinsic  Values 
which  at  their  desire  be  printed  uie  same  year  in  4to. ;  and 
m  1746  .reprinted  it  with  additions,  pre&xtns  a  larger  and 
more  considerable  in»k,  entitled  '  A  Table  of  SngUu  Silver 
Coins,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  tbe  present  time,  vith 
their  Weights,  intrinsic  Values,  and  some  Remarks  upon 
the  several  Piecea.'  Mr.  Folkas,  in  order  to  Ulustrata  this 
work,  bad  set  about  engraving,  and  actually  did  engrave 
49  coppw-^ates  ai  Snghsb  silver  ouiu,  which  wen  left  at 
tiw  tune  or  his  death  m  an  inoomplete  state.  These,  to- 
fathar  with  the  copyright  <^  the  books  or  tables  b^te 
nantioned,  were  purchued  by  the  Sooie^  of  Antiquaries, 
DoeeBbar  IsHi.  17ft4.  Ibr  and  tbe  whole  published, 
with  groat  additions,  both  as  to  letterpress  and  plates,  undsr 
^  oare  of  Dr.  Andrew  Oifford.  in  1763. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  having,  on  account  of  his  advanced  affe. 
resigned  the  office  of  prastdwit  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  tne 
annual  election  in  1741,  Ifr.  Polkes  was  unanimously 
^tosen  to  flU  that  honourable  post ;  and,  in  the  following 
iwar,  was  ohosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Halley.  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Royal  Academy  of  SeUneee  at  Paris.  In  1 746  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxi^  oonfeiied  upon  him  the  dwree  of  LL.D., 
and  he  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

On  the  dea^  of  Algernon,  duke  of  Somerset  president 
of  ^e  Society  of  juitiquaries,  in  Febmaiy,  17S0.  Mr. 
Folkea,  then  one  of  the  viee-presidents,  was  immediately 
duwen  to  aneeead  hii  gnu»  in  that  aSicOy  in  which  he  was 
oontiinied  the  <AaitNr  incoqtoration  of  that,  Society, 
November  2, 17S1.  But  he  was  soon  disabled  from  presid- 
ing in  person,  either  in  that  or  the  Royal  Society,  being 
seised  on  September  26A  of  the  same  year  with  a  palsy, 
whiob  de{HnTed  him  of  the  use  of  his  left  side.  In  this 
unluippy  situation  he  languished-  nearly  tluree  years,  till  a 
second  stroke  put  an  end  to  his  life,  June  28th.  1754.  He 
was  buried  near  his  fether  and  mother,  at  Hillington,  near 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  under  a  black  mart>le  slab,  with  no  in- 
scription but  bis  name  and  the  date,  pursuant  to  the  exraess 
direction  of  his  last  wilL  By  his  wi&,  Lucretia  Bradsnaw, 
who  had  been  an  aetress  on  the  stage  beibca  he  married 
bw,  he  left  two  dauohteia.  Hie  s(de  of  his  library,  prints, 
oaias,  ftc,  in  1756,  luted  M  davs,  and  produoed  the  sum 
of  3090L  6».  A  monument  to  nis  memory  waa  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1798,  in  a  window  on  the  south  side 
of  tiie  eboir,  opporite  to  dm  monument  of  Mr.  Tbynne. 
(NiebolB*s  AtuedoU*  tff  Boteyer,  4to.,  London,  1782,  pp. 
562 — 566,  flrom  a  memoir  prepared  &s  publication  by  Dr. 
Birch ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Dust^  vol.  xiv.  pp.  428 — 4S1.) 

FOLKESTONE.  jTCaNT.i 

FOLK-MOTE,  or  FOLK-OEMOTE.  literaUy  a  meeting 
of  the  people ;  an  assembly  under  the  Ajiglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment, rmeoting  tbe  niUure  of  which  some  of  our  antiquaries 
have  differed.  Somner.  in  bis  '  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,* 
calls  it  a  general  assembly  of  tbe  people  for  considering  and' 
ordering  matters  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  the  laws  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor, '  Folomot^  i^.  vocatio  et  oon- 
gregatio  populomm  at  gentium  omnium,  quia  ibi  omnee 
eoDTenke  debent,  et  tmiverai  qni  sub  proteetione  et  paoa 
Domini  R^fs  dcKunL*  The  eontin^tion  of  this  statute  of 
Edward  the  Connaiar  expresdy  directs  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Folcmote  dmild  b«  ndd  once  in  the  year  upon  ibe  Ist 
of  May.  *  Statutnm  est  enim  quod  ibi  debent  popuUomnes, 
&&,  semd  in  anno  scilioet  convenire,  scilicet  m  capite  KsL 
Maii'  (WUk.,  Leg.  Jngh-Sax^  p.  204.) 

Brady,  in  his  'Introduction  to  (Md  English  Histoiy,* 
Gloss,  p.  47,  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  an 
inferior  ordinary  court,  held  once  a  month.  Tbe  Folk-mote 
and  Shire-mote  (or  general  meeting  of  a  county)  v»e  syno- 
nymous.  (Wilk.  tdt  «upr.  Glott.  p.  404.) 

In  later  times  a  Folk-mote,  accwding  to  Stow,  among 
tbe  citizens  of  London,  meant  a  meeting  of  themselves. 
Fabyan,  in  his  'Chronicles'  (edit  1811,  p.  344),  mentions  a 
court  of  folk-mote  held  at  Paul's  Cross  in  1 256 ;  and  another 
aseembled  by  command  of  Henry  UI.  (ibid.  p.  345),  *  wbwe 
the  king,  according  to  tbe  former  ordinances  mad^  axed 
licence  of  the  commonalty  of  the  city  to  pass  die  sea.' 

FOMALHATJT.  ^scia  AumULii^ 

FOMENTATIONS  are  liqnid  appUcatiou,  gonenlly  of 


a  warm  tamperaturok  ™  oontaet  with  a  liailed  por- 
tion of  the  body,  to  mitigate  or  remove  diseaie  tiie  par^ 
or  of  the  neighbouring  oigans.  They  differ  from  partial  or 
local  baths,  chiefly  in  tbe  greater  length  of  time  wuch  they 
are  kept  applied.  Flannel  cloths,  or  other  substances  fit  te 
retain  neat  and  moisture,  are  commonly  employed.  To  en- 
able these  substances  to  retam  tbe  heat  still  limger,  thcr 
are  often  covered  externally  with  oiled  silk.  It  is  proper  to 
renew  the  application  before  the  cloths  begin  to  give  a  feel- 
ing of  coldness.  Tbe  liquids  used  are  of  various  kinds, 
sometimes  pure  water ;  at  other  times,  medicated  ;  they  are 
termed  emollient  when  charged  with  mucilaginous  pnn- 
eiplas,  such  as  mallows,  and  sedative  <a  anodyne  when  they 
contain  a  narcotic  principle,  such  as  pi^^  haada. 

FONDL  [Latobo.  Tbuu  m.] 

FONT,  a  veasd  emidoyed  in  Protestant  ehimhea  to  hold 
water  for  tbe  purpose  of  butism.  and  in  Gathtdie  ehurchei 
used  also  fbr  Wy  water.  The  form  of  the  font  is  nauallT 
hexagonal,  similu-  to  tbe  form  of  the  baptiat«ry,  in  which 
fonts  were  originally  placed.  There  are  a  great  many  fimta 
in  England  eurious  both  for  their  antiquity  and  their  aa^- 
fectural  design:  the;  date  from  tbe  Saxoo  period  to  the 
time  when  the  florid  style  of  Gotbio  arehitaeCHrw  was  in 
vogue,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 

Although  the  hexagonal  form  is  tiie  moat  usual,  yet 
fonts  occur  both  of  a  circular  and  square  form.  They  are 
tuually  shaped  like  a  cup.  with  a  solid  stem,  or  supported 
on  columns ;  the  top  is  holbwed  out  for  the  water,  and  tbe 
sides  and  stem  are  often  highly  enriched  with  ornament 
sculptured  fignres.  and  with  colour  and  gilding.  In  maqy 
instances  a  m^t  of  stepa  forms  a  base,  and  even  the  sides 
of  these  stepa  are  oarved  with  pannds,  having  quatrefoils 
and  rosettes  sank  within  tliem.  It  ma  usual  to  cover  tbe 
baam  <tf  ^  font  with  a  wooden  lid,  and  tbero  are  some  (k 
these  remaining  of  a  pyramidal  or  spire-like  form,  richly 
carved  and  deainied,  with  a  profusion  of  shafta,  buttresK*. 
and  traoery  uled  up  to  the  apex.  There  is  sudi  a  cover  in 
Castleacre  cnurch,  Norfolk.  Porcbester  church  has  a  very 
anOent  font,  of  a  droular  tona,  like  the  antient  Roman 
putaal  or  droular  stone-mouth  of  the  well  in  the  atrium  of 
a  Roma  house;  it  is  decorated  with  intersecting  arches  on 
eolurans,  with  a  friexe  of  foliage,  and  figures  above.  Lin- 
coin  cathedral,  and  tbe  South  Church  in  HayUng  Idand, 
Hampshire,  are  examples  of  the  square  Iwm  of  font  on  five 
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aalumiu;  one  beiag  plaoed  in  the  oencra,  of  iniieh  luver  I 
dimensions  than  the  nur  colunins  vhioh  ye  at  the  angles.  | 
Tbc  font  of  nythborougli  ohnn^  in  Suffolk  stiU  sbows 
nme  truv  of  oc^uring  and  gilding ;  and  that  of  Lowettoff 
charch  in  Norfidk  has  some  fin.  remains  of  aeulptnred 
flgttrea  repraenting  kingi  and  queeja.  The  font  at  Loddor 
in  Norfolk  is  remarkable  for  its  elennee  and  riohnaaa  of 
decoration.  In  Winchester  cathedrd  there  is  one  of  the 
most  antient  and  curious  fonts  in  the  kingdom.  In  the 
elaborately  designed  porch  of  East  Derdiam  ebnrdi,  Nor- 
folk, are  two  fonts,  or  stoi^  as  they  are  usually  desig- 
nated, origioallr  intended  for  holy  water. 

The  €lothic  fonts  in  England  eoliibit  every  species  of  de- 
sign and  decoration  belongftig  to  the  several  periods  or 
styles  of  Qotfalo  architecture,  and  therefore  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquarian  and  architect  There  are  numerous 
drawings  of  fonts  in  'A  Series  of  Antient  Baptismal  Fonts, 
chronoltuocally  arranged/  &e.,  published  by  Mr.  Weal«, 
H«h  Holbom,  London. 

FONTAXNBBLBAU,  a  town  in  France,  the  oapital  of 
an  arrondisiement  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Mame. 
It  is  on  the  high  road  ftom  Paris  to  Montaigis,  Notus, 
Moulins,  and  Lyon ;  83  miles  from  Paris  in  a  atr^ght  line, 
or  35  by  the  road.  It  Is  in  48°  S4'  N.  lot,  and  3°  4S'  B. 
long.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respecting  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  hut  the  most  probable  opinion  js  that 
which  derives  it  fit)m  the  nam^  of  a  fountain,  called,  in  an- 
tient title-deeds,  Foos  Bliaudi  or  Blaudi.  and  said  to  have 
obtkined  that  name  fh>m  Bliaud,  one  of  the  hounds  of  Louis 
VII.  le  Jeune,  or  more  probably  ftom  the  name  of  the  ori- 
ginal owner  of  the  spot.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  until  the  time'  of  Louis  VII.,  who  built  here 
(aji.  1169)  b  chapel,  which  was  consecrated  by  tha  cele- 
brated Thomas-i-Becket,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
forest,  then  called  the  Forest  of  BiSvre:  a  chdteau,  or  royal 
reatdmee,  «aa  in  eziatenee  at  that  thns,  but  by  vbom  built 
is  uneertaln.  The  qiot  vaa  a  flivourite  one  both  with  Phi- 
lippe II.  (Auguate)  and  irith  Lonis  IX.  (St  Louis),  who 
foQuded  -here  an  hoapitnl  and  tiPo  cfaapeb.  f^Buooia  I. 
caused  a  magniflcokt  chSteau  to  be  eMcted  here  the 
architect  and  painter  Primatioe:  and  this  atrttetute  hM 
been  further  embellished  by  the  taste  or  extravagance  of 
BuceeediuK  prinees.  The  kings,  Phil^fpe  IV.  le  Bd,  Henri 
III.,  and  Louis  XUI.  were  b«n  here,  and  the  first  of  the 
three  died  here.  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden*  after  hez  ab 
dicatioD,  resided  here,  and  has  Imparled  tc  the  pUce  a  sad 
celebrity  by  the  death  of  het  setaetaryi  Monaldeselii,  whom 
she  ordered  to  be  executed  in  a  gall«ry  of  the  didteau. 
Here  the  unhappy  Pope  Pius  VII.  lived  for  eighteen  months 
duriiw  the  reign  of  Napolfon,  «nd  here  Napol6on  himself 
signm  hia  act  of  ahdieatum  bf  the  thitmtt  of  nanae  in  1 8 14, 
prerioiu  to  hit  retirement  to  BlbL 

Hie  tomi  ia  aituated  in  the  midst  ot  tlie  Aueat  of  Fin- 
taineblean:  it  ia  well  builtt  especially  in  the  Offlte  modern 
parts :  several  of  the  streets  are  straight,  and  ^  tolerable 
breadth ;  the  houses  are  of  brick  and  stone  united  in  the 
same  bidldii^  The  ch&teau  is  an  irregular  pile,  resemUing 
a  group  of  distinct  edifldes  rather  than  one  imited  building. 
It  has  six  court-yards,  each  nearly  or  quite  surrounded  wiUi 
three  or  four  buildings,  and  combined  without  any  uniform 
plan.  It  is  adorned  with  numerous  statues  and  paintings : 
the  works  of  the  Italian  artists,  Primatice  and  others,  whom 
Franeois  L  uogaged  for  the  decoration  of  his  residency 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  some  from  the  ravages  of' 
time,  and  others  from  the  rise  of  a  more  correct  tast^  with 
which  their  indelicacy  was  incompatible.  The  library  of 
Fontainebleau  is  more  numerous  than  any  oi  those  at  the 
other  royal  raaidenoes,  but  the  apartokent  whieh  ia  appro- 
priated Id  it  ia  not  sufficient  to  contain  it   The  park  and 

Kdena  are  in  a  style  of  magniAoenoe  oorreapon^ng  to 
t  of  the  chAtean;  they  axe  ademed  with  a  canal  and 
easeade  (nearly  three  quartos  of  a  mile  lon^,  and  above  ISO 
feet  wide),  several  smaller  oanals,  and  a  variety  of  jetsd'eau 
and  statues  in  bronze  and  marble :  thete  are  some  fine  ave- 
nues in  the  iwrk.  There  are  two  hospitals  in  the  town,  one 
founded  in  1646  by  Anne  of  Austria,  for  fourteen  sick  pau- 
pers, and  the  other  in  1696,  by  Madame  de  Mmtespan,  for 
the  education  of  six^  poor  ^Ls,  and  the  maiotananee  of 
forty  old  people :  these  hospitals  have  very  inadequate  en- 
dowments^ and  owe  their  existence  now  chiefly  to  public 
support   There  are  also  fine  barracks. 

The  popolatian  of  Fontainebleau  in  1888  was  8104  for  the* 
fanm,  «  8122  iat  tbe  wbtAb  eowmane  then  it  veiy  Utile 


trade;  what  there  is  is  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  product 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Some  poreelain,  and  other  earthen- 
ware^ leatner,  and  calicoes,  are  manufoctnred.  There  are 
three  foirs  in  the  vear  for  cattle,  -vine,  8tc. 

The  Forest  of  Fcntunebleau  occupies  an  extent  of  nearly 
33,000  atpenta,  aeove  41,000  acres,  or  64  square  miles  •  ft 
surrounds  on  netu-Iy  every  side  the  phdn  ill  vhitfli  the  town 
stands:  ita  surfoce  is  unequal,  and  its  soil  satidy,  inter- 
spersed with  rude  blocks  of  sandstone,  which  are  quarried 
for  the  pavement  of  Paris.  The  a^  of  some  of  the  trftes, 
and  the  width  of  the  avenues  which  pieh»  the  forest  in 
various  directions,  impart  to  it  a  considenlble  degree  of  pic- 
turesque beauty :  the  hermitage  of  Frantihard,  about  two 
or  three  miles  north-east  of  Fontainebleau,  is  one  of  its  mast 
remarkable  sites.  The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  famishes 
Paris  with  a  small  proportion  of  its  fuel,  but  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  pavement  There  lit  a  good  qnanti^  Of 
game ;  wild  boars  are  numerous. 

The  gardens  of  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  produce 
a  grape  which  is  known  at  Paris  by  the  name  of  Ckatielat 
de  FontaineMeau.  The  wrohdissement  of  Fontaineblaatt 
comprehends  seven  cantons,  and  104  eommunea';  it  had  In 
1832  a  population  of  69,953. 

TOKTADtt,  JBAN  DK  LA,  was  bom  hi  1621  at 
C^flteau-Thierr>,  where  bis  father  vas  Maltre  des  Baux  et 
desForfits.  No  greatattentiDQWasI)aldtohisedueation,and 
he  did  not  display  the  glimmering  of  auysort  of  talent  till  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twentv-two.  His  genius  is  said  to 
have  been  first  called  forth  on  Ilis  heaHng  read  ab  ode  hy 
Malherbe,  when  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  *  I  also  am 
a  poet  I*  At  first  he  took  Malherbe  for  his  model,  but 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  works  of  Rabelais, 
Voiture,  and  Clement  Marot  Hid  fother,  delighted  With 
his  imitations  of  his  fhvourite  authors,  thoughthlm  a  pro- 
digy of  poetic  genius,  and  a  relation  advised  him  to  study 
the  clauioa.  A  translation  of  Terence's  *  Sunueh,*  pub- 
lished by  La  Fmtaine  in  1654,  was  the  fhtit  of  this  advloe. 
&e  was  nnu  h  ddighted  with  ib»  Italian  authon,  e^eclalfy 
Uaohiavelli,  whom  he  ehieOy  admired  for  his  little  novels. 
On  the  deaut  of  his  fothef,  he  succeeded  to  his  office,  which 
he  filled  inefficiently,  and  took  a  wife,  with  whom  he  lived 
unhappily,  and  from  whom  he  finally  separated.  In  fiiet, 
he  was  of  too  indolent  and  improvident  a  disposition  for 
any  of  the  common  avocations  of  life ;  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  absolute  vice,  but  to  have  gone  on  In  his  own 
lounging  way  without  taking  any  interest  in  what  was 
assing  around  him.  In  an  epitaph  on  himself  he  deecribes 
is  life  as  having  boon  occupied  with  sleeping  and  Ao^g 
nothing ;  in  the  uitter  category  he  evidently  includes  Oie 
writing  of  his  poems,  which  be  probably  threw  off  when  Ih 
a  happy  vein  without  grrii^  hinuelf  any  great  etertioit 
Some  versea  of  Ia  Fontaine  happening  to  ndl  In  the  way 
of  the  exiled  duchesa  de  Bouillon,  who  waa  reaiding  at 
Chftteau-Thierry,  she  caused  the  author  to  be  introduced 
to  her,  and  took  him  with  her  to  Paris  when  she  returned. 
Here  the  superintendent  Fouquet  became  his  Msecenas, 
and  placed  his  name  on  a  list  of  pensions  which  he  allowed 
to  various  persons  of  merit  On  the  exile  of  this  minister 
La  Fontaine  wrote  a  pathetic  elegy.  Though  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  honoured  him  with  their  patrona{^e, 
his  ignorance  of  the  world  and  his  habitual  carelessness 
would  have  plunged  him  into  difficulties  had  not  a  liberal 
lady,  Madame  Sabli^  taken  him  into  her  house,  where 
be  resided  for  twenty  years  in  perfect  tranquillity.  A  Well- 
known  story  gives  a  good  idea  of  La  Fontaine's  quiet  lazy 
disposition.  Madame  Sabli^  haviiu  bad  occasion  to  nart 
with  her  servants,  said  to  a  friend,  *  1  have  now  got  ria  of 
■U  my  uiimalB  hut  three— my  do&  my  oa^  aM  La  Fon- 
taine/ 

In  1684  he  waa  received  into  the  Acad^ie  aa  i^ccessor 
to  Colbert,  not  without  qiposition  ftoia  the  graver  sort,  on 
account  of  the  licentiouuieas  ot  some  of  his  works.  How- 
ever he  triumphed  over  Boileau,  who  was  the  rival  candi- 
date. The  king,  indignant  at  this,  delayed  giving  assent 
to  his  admission,  but  en  the  death  of  M.  Bezons,  and  the 
election  of  Boileau  to  fill  his  place,  the  king  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  dboice  of  La  Fontaine.  On  the 
death  of  his  ben^bctreas,  La  Fontaine  was  again  reduced  to 
difficulties,  and  would  have  been  fbrced  to  accept  an  offer  (rf 
St  Bvtemond  to  take  him  to  England,  had  not  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  assisted  him.  In  i69St,  when  he  became  seriously 

Ul,  tlwAbbi  Pongit  paid  him  a  visit  toalf-^   

ritmd  wolte  Lftlbntaum  aibaififlMlbiioV 
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the  abb^  though  he  was  somewhat  restive  on  two  points. 
In  the  flnt  i^ce,  the  abb£  demanded  a  public  apology  for 
his  Ucentioua  tales ;  in  the  second,  a  solemn  promise  not  to 
give  to  the  aetora  a  comedy  which  he  had  written.  He 
made  the  required  apology,  but  he  applied  to  the  Sorbonne 
before  he  yieldsd  to  the  Noond  demand ;  faowew,  xeoeivin^ 
an  un&Tourable  answer,  he  oonunittsd  ttie  eomedy  to 
the  flames.  Ilus  demand  on  a  poor  man  to  relinquish  his 
aety  chance  of  accumulating  a  small  sum.  br  an  act  wfaleb 
in  Itself  involved  no  mwal  wrong,  but  merely  happened  to 
be  at  variance  wiUi  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  bigotry  of  the  times.  In  1693  La  Fontune 
became  wuse,  and  was  even  reported  dead ;  but  he  reco- 
vered, and  devoted  himself  to  a  translation  of  the  hymns  of 
the  churdi  and  other  religious  works.  He  wonld  now 
have  been  almost  alone  in  Uie  world,  if  a  friend,  H.  d'Hervar^ 
had  not  kindly  offered  him  an  laylum  in  Ut  own  bouse. 
He  died  in  1695. 

The  works  by  which  La  Fontaine  is  known  are  his  Tales 
sad  his  Fables.  The  former  have  a  very  equivocal  set  of 
readers,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  socie^;  die  latter 
belong  to  that  small  class  of  works  the  repuution  of  which 
never  fkdes*  and  which  are  juM  as  well  known  at  present  as 
th^  were  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Innumerable  are 
the  editions  of  these  fables,  and  great  is  the  field  they  have 
offered  for  the  in^nuity  of  artists  in  ftimishing  illustra- 
tions. To  say  nothing  of  the  various  nnomamented  editions, 
they  appear  in  every  varie^  of  shape,  from  an  ISmo 
with  vignettes  to  a  huge  fouo  with  larga  and  elaborate 
plates;  and  even  now  an  edition  is  publishing  adorned 
with  fine  wood-cuts,  representing  all  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  fiibles  in  human  dresses.  It  is  remarkable  that  La 
Fontaine  never  (or  rarely)  invented  his  subjects:  his  tales 
are  taken  from  Boccaccio,  Hachiavelli,  Ariosto,  and  others ; 
his  &bles  are  chiefly  selected  from  jBsop.  It  is  not  the 
matter  of  his  compositions,  but  the  manner  m  which  he 
tells  a  tal«  that  ootutitutes  lus  merit  W»  imrrative  is 
Dkarked  by  that  ease  and  grace  which,  as  La  Haipe  says, 
'axe  to  be  perceived,  not  described;  finr  if  alter  a  i^ofomid 
philosophical  invest^ation,*  he  continues,  'we  arrived  at 
the  ultimate  causes  of  excellence,  and  referred  the  point  to 
La  Fontaine  bimselC  the  "bon  homme"  (as  he  is  called) 
would  say,  "I  know  nothing  about  this;  I  wrote  thwn  as 
my  humour  dictated,  and  that  was  all." ' 

Curiosity  will  cause  a  reader  to  wade  through  a  new 
stiuy  even  when  indifferently  written;  but  a  man  who,  by 
his  mere  manner  of  narrating,  can  make  a  vast  number  of 
readers  peruse  a  series  of  narratives,  with  every  incident 
of  which  they  are  peritetly  acquainted— most  have  talents 
great  indeed. 

PONTAINK-L-EVEQUE.  [Hainault.] 

FONTA'NA.  DOMBNrCO.  a  distinguished  Italian 
arehiteot,  younger  brother  of  Giovanni,  wnu  followed  the. 
same  ar^  was  bom  at  Mtli,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  at 
Como,  in  1543.  Having  a  decided  taste  for  mathinnatical 
studies,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  jcnn  his  brother  at 
Rome,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  attracted  the  notice  and 
obtained  the  &vour  of  Clardinol  Montolto,  who  confided  to 
him  the  erection  of  the  Cappella  del  Presepio  or  Sistina  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a  wcfk  that  stamped  his  reputation 
as  a  design  of  great  nobleness  and  grandeur,  although,  accord* 
ing  to  modern  taste,  it  is  too  overchai^ed  in  its  ornaments, 
and  too  much  cut  up  by  the  injudicious  arrangement  of  Uie 
gliding  and  colourea  marbles.  By  the  same  ecclesiastic  he 
was  emplOTed  to  build  for  him,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  church,  the  palace  now  known  liy  the  name  of 
the  Villa  Negroni.  Hus  edifice  which,  partly  on  account 
of  its  jiazdens,  was  for  a  long  while  one  of  ue  most  celebrated 
mansuns  in  Rome,  like  most  of  the  architeet's  other  de- 
signs of  the  same  class,  exceedindy  simple  in  its  composition, 
md  has  little  decoration  beyoiKl  what  it  derives  from  the 
dressings  and  pediments  of  the  windows,  which  latter  are 
altonatel^  angular  and  curved.  Yet  ftvouraUe  as  these 
undertakings  were  in  themselves,  they  were  not  productive 
of  much  immediate  profit  to  the  arcnitect,  and  were  even 
injurious  to  his  patron,  as  they  affbrded  the  pope  (Oregoiy 
3Cni.)  a  pretext  for  suppressing  the  pensions  of  the  cardi- 
nal, since  he  was  wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in  such  magni- 
floenoe.  On  this,  out  of  his  attachment  to  the  cardinal  and 
Ids  eagemeu  to  complete  the  C^pella  del  Presepio,  Fonuna 

Snerottsly  omtribated  a  thousand  seudi  of  his  own,  rather 
on  see  Uw  scheme  abandoned.  To  his  disinterestedness 
anihisoeoasionhe  was,  in  aD  prcbshUi^,  not  n  HtUs  in- 


debted for  his  subsequent  good  fortunt,  as  the  cardinai  wu 
shortly  afterwards  elected  to  the  p<»)tiflcal  thnme,  under 
the  well-known  name  of  Sisto  Qninto.  TIw  new  pope  had 
now  the  means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  an^itecbire  and 
embellishment ;  and  one  of  his  projeeto  was  to  re-erect  tht 
various  Bgyptiaa  obelisks  whidilqr  seattsfed  and  neglected 
among  the  mined  fobrics  of  die  antient  ei^.  Tbm  fint  to 
which  the  pepe  directed  his  attention  ins  tut  whieh  stfll 
ranained  standing  in  the  Vatican  eireos,  Tliis  he  wu 
anxious  to  have  removed  to  the  area  in  front  of  St  Peter's; 
but  the  practicability  of  transporting  such  an  enormous 
mass  (83  feet  2  inches  high),  and  elerating  it  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, was  long  doubted,  alnioudi  the  ablest  mathematiciaBs 
and  enguieers  were  summoned  to  suggest  the  means.  Up- 
wards of  five  hundred  diffiarent  prcgeets  and  models  were 
submitted  to  him,  nor  did  Fontana  fiul  to  come  forward 
among  the  competitors,  for  he  produced  the  model  of  a 
machine  that  acted  upon  a  leaden  figure  of  the  t^lisk ; 
besides  which  he  gave  satisfiustory  proof  of  his  eontrivance 
by  applying  it  to  a  small  obelisk  in  the  Mauscdenm  of 
Augustus.    Still,  althoncdi  his  plan  was  approved  and 
adopted,  it  was  not  unt0  after  u^irat  representatioas  on  fait 
pert  that  the  carrying  it  into  exeention  was  intnutod  to 
Fontsna,  it  having  been  in  the  first  instance  detcntDsiMd 
that  Oiacomo  della  Porta  and  Ammanati  should  ti^  charge 
of  the  operations.   A  circumstantial  account  oi  all  the  ^n- 
ceedings  attending  this  ver^  arduous  enterprise  was  pub- 
lished by  the  arehiteot  htmseU^  under  me  title  of  De^ 
modo  temtto  nel  irumortare  rObehteo  Vatieano.   lite  ope 
rations  commenced  April  30th,  1  &86,  and  the  obelisk  was  re- 
moved, and  placed  on  the  new  pedestal  pr^iared  for  it,  on 
the  13th  of  the  following  June,  when  was  snccessAilly  ac- 
complished the  most  stupendous  trial  of  mei^anieal  skill 
that  age  had  then  witnessed,  although  afterwards  rivalled 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  our  own  times  by  the 
erection  of  the  Alexander  column  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  mo- 
nolithic granite  shaft  of  eia^ty-fourfeetin  h^fataodtwetn 
ud  a  hw  in  diametv,  which  W  bera  iHravk«ai7  tnn^oited 
from  the  quarries  in  Finland.  The  eomj^ie  snnnrai  of 
this  task  gained  the  architect  not  onlv  hownn  and  distiiie- 
tion,  hnt  a  pension  of  two  thonaand  scodi,  and  also  gate 
him  assuranoe  of  an  equally  fovourable  result  in  aJl  ani- 
lar  undertakings.  To  these  beloi^  the  three  obelisks  he 
afterwards  erected  in  the  Piazxa  del  Popolo,  befwe  Sl  Gio- 
vanni Laterano,  and  in  front  of  Santa  Haria'  VLn/gpan. 
Hie  second  of  these  is  still  laiger  than  the  fltat-mentioDed, 
bein^  105  feet  7  inches  faieh.  independently  of  the  pedesial. 
and  Its  weight  calculated  at  about  440  tons.  (A^^y^ton 
AnHquitiet  ;  Lib.  But,  Knowledge,  vol.  L,  chap.  16.) 

In  addition  to  tasks  of  this  nature  Sixtns  affwded  him 
the  oppottuniW  of  displaying  his  talents  as  an  ardiitect, 
giviiu  him  charge  of  the  various  works  at  the  Lateru 
oinroa,  to  whieh  he  attached,  on  one  of  its  sides*  a  kind  of 
portioo  oonsistiiigof  an  upper  and  lower  gallery,  in  flnopen 
arcades,  the  iners  of  the  former  ornamented  with  a.  Doric 
and  those  «  the  other  with  a  Corinthiaii  order.  Imme- 
diately ac^oining  this  portico  he  also  orected  the  palace  of 
the  Late  ran,  a  uniform  square  pile  of  building,  with  tw« 
series  of  windows  above  the  lower  flow,  all  of  whidi  have 
pediments  altmiatdy  angular  and  eim^  and  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a  massive  and  rich  cnmiee.  By  the  aamc 
pontiff  he  was  likewise  chafed  to  construct  the  Vatican 
library,  and  thus  destroy  the  noble  court  formed  by  Bra- 
mante.  (Bhauantb.I  Nor  was  this  the  only  addition  be 
made  to  that  pile,  for  he  also  erected  the  loftf  mass  oriTbuild- 
ing  on  the  si^  towards  the  piazxa  of  St.  Peter's,  which,  im- 
pressive as  it  is  in  itself,  does  not  bespeak  much  ^tilitv  of 
invention,  it  being  little  more  than  a  rraetitioD  of  'hts 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  Anothtt  papal  remeace,«luc^va« 
mrtly  erected  by  him,  was  that  of  the  Qaiiuial,  w  ISc^ 
Cavallo,  so  called  from  the  two  ooUmssI  figures  bofim  <. 
which  be  removed  thither  from  the  Baths  of  ^Vfnttanf""^ 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  xeatoraxiaa 
of  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  and  the  foontaia 
of  Termini.  He  was  preparing  to  erect  a  vast  ediJtee  f<x  a 
cloth  manufeotory  wiUiin  the  Coliseum,  the  plan  of  which 
was  to  have  been  elliptical,  like  that  of  the  amphitheatn. 
when  Sixtus,  with  whom  the  idea  oru^nated.  diea,  and  tb* 
was  frustrated  a  scheme  that  would  irreparably  have  c- 
jured  the  sublime  and  majestic  eharacter  of  timt  moM 
ment  of  antiquity. 

The  death  (tf  that  pope  brought  a  dtangB  ai  cucbb 
Btaaoea  to  Fontana.  disUMWOteeu  VIA 
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froB  Ut  ntnatioii  u  papal  arehitoct  Still  hit  piwpOToui 
fcrtune  did  not  deurt  him,  for  he  vaa  imme^tely  inroad 
to  Naples,  br  the  vieen^,  the  Count  de  Miranda.  In  that 
capital,  to  which  he  repaired  in  1592,  he  was  emplwed  on  a 
Tirie^  of  work* ;  and  among  others  he  executed  the  nnintain 
Medina ;  but  tlie  most  impwtant  of  them  all  was  the  roi^ 
palace,  a  mnd  and  imposinKt  although  not  particularly 
degant  adifloa.  He  died  in  uat  city  in  1607,  poneiBed  of 
eoundenble  wealth,  and  of  a  distinguished  reputation. 
FONTARABIA,  or  FOSI^  RABIA.  tC^nncoA.] 
FONTBNAY.  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  amn- 
diuement  in  the  department  of  Vend^  and  on  the  left  or 
north-west  bank  of  the  river  Vendie,  which  unites  with  the 
SIvre  of  Niort :  it  is  381  miles  south-west  of  Paris  by  the 
road  throu^  Origans,  Bl^  Tours,  Pbitiers,  and  NiorL 

The  town  owes  its  nigin'  to  a  castle  which  the  counts  of 
Poitiers  caused  to  be  built  here,  and  of  which  there  arc 
some  remains.  Fontenay  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Hugue- 
nots in  the  religioua  troubles  of  the  16th  century  (a-d.  1568 
and  1570).  £t  the  first  siege,  which  was  succeanAil,  the 
conquerors,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  surrender, 
put  the  i^irison  to  the  sword,  nnd  afterwards  slew  the  com- 
mandant, whom  they  had  taken  to  RoebeUc  In  1 574  Fon- 
tenay was  the  scene  of  still  greater  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  Oath<^os. 

The  town  stands  partly  in  a  valley  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  partly  on  a  bill.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  ill  paved.  The  spire  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  is 
remarkable  for  the  ligfatiien  of  its  architecture  and  its  ex- 
traordinary height,  which  is  above  300  feet.  The  covered 
market-places  are  of  unusual  siie  for  a  small  provincial  town. 
The  population  in  1832  wu  6388  for  the  town,  or  7504  for 
the  whole  commune.  The  chief  manufactures  are  linen  and 
coarse  woollen  cloths  for  the  consumption  of  the  oountir; 
there  are  several  tan-yards  and  some  Iveweries;  trade  is 
carried  on  In  com,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  wood,  charcoal, 
and  wine,  of  which  last  the  ne^bourhood  produces  some 
white  of  ordinary  qnali^.  There  are  fbnr  yaady  Ihira  and 
a  lar^  com  market  UiU-etones  of  coarse  texture  are 
quamed  in  the  ne^hbourhood.  There  are  m  subcKrdinate 
court  of  jostice,  a  high-eehoot,  and  an  agrienltural  so- 
ciety. The  navigation  of  the  rivorVendfe  commences  here. 
Fontenay  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  '  Le 
Comte,*  fh>m  the  antient  counts  of  Poitiers:  doling  the 
Revolution,  when  such  anxiety  jmvailed  to  obliterate  all 
names  that  could  recall  the  feudal  or  monarchiral  period, 
the  designation  was  changed  for  that  of  *Le  Peuple.' 

The  arrondissement  of  Fontenay  comprehends  9  cantons 
and  124  communes,  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of  119.664. 

FONTENBIXE,  BERNARD  LE  BOVIBR  DE,  bom 
at  Rouen  11th  Febmary,  1657,  was,  by  his  mother's  side, 
nephew  of  the  great  Comeille,  and,  by  a  long  life  of  nearly 
a  century,  oontempoiaiy  with  moat  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  France,  among  whom  ha  held  a  eons|netions  station,  dv- 
tinguished  as  ww  by  the  variety  of  his  aoqnirementa  as  the 
brilliancy  and  venalilt^  of  his  powers.  Educated  at  the 
College  of  the  JesuUs  in  his  natrve  eit^,  he  displayed,  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  qoiokneas  and  utitude  of  his  talents, 
which  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  oiligenee  and  uiplica- 
tion.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Fonten^  aueoessf^ilv  oon- 
tended  for  the  prise  offered  for  the  bnt  composition  in 
Latin  verse;  and  in  general  literature  had  deserved  hth 
nourable  mention  on  the  records  of  his  oollega  From  this 
time  to  his  sixteenth  year  the  law  was  the  study  to  which 
his  attention  was  nominally  directed.  But  his  heart  was 
riot  with  the  science:  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history  en- 
ipmsed  the  time  whit^  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Corpus  Jorii.  During  thia  period  principally  Fontandle 
uM^uired  those  vast  stores  of  varied  and  aeenrate  knowledge 
■rhich,  giring  an  appearance  of  catholto  lewrniiv  to  his 
works,  are  eonatandy  reenrring  in  the  shape  of  apposite  and 
tlmost  unconsraous  allusions.  Having  completed  the  term 
>f  his  legal  studies,  he  loat  the  first  cause  in  which  he  was 
retained,  and  thereupon  abandoning  for  ever  the  distastf^ 
irofbsaion  of  the  law,  devoted  himself  to  the  more  attnetive 
md  congenial  pursuits  of  literature. 

In  his  private  fortunes  tfiere  is  little  to  interest  the  cu- 
-iosity  so  commonly  felt  respecting  the  doings  of  men  of 
^niuft ;  the  btc^iapher  has  consequently  little  to  do  but  to 
'o)h>w  him  in  his  hterary  career,  which  was  neither  without 
lonour  nor  profit  For  the  last  years  of  his  life  be  was  in 
he  emo^inent  of  a  yearly  income  of  nearly  900/,  and  1^ 
»^ni|  hin  at  his  daath  a  nty  oonnderaUa  mm.  ¥nm 


1699  to  1741  he  held  the  distinguished  and  mtponsible 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Academv  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
was  an  honorary  memb«i  of  that  of  Berlin  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Foutenelle  died  at  Paris  on  the  9th 
January,  1757,  having  completed  his  hundredth  year  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  expired  exdaiming  *  Je  ne  soufiMe  pas, 
mes  amis ;  mais  je  sens  une  eertaine  diifioult^  d'Stre.'  Ilie 
calmness  with  which  he  met  his  death  was  in  keeping  widi 
the  ser^ty  of  his  whtde  life. 

In  his  peiional  duxaeter  FonteneDe  prearats  a  rare  in- 
stance of  aelf-eomnumd  and  moderation,  neither  eonfennding 
virtue  with  austerity  nor  pleasure  wkh  excess.  To  the 
measured  reserve  of  his  character  there  is  a  somewhat  «ug- 
gerated  attuaion  in  his  oft-repeated  declaratwn,  that  in  his 
whole  life  he  had  never  laoghed  nor  wept.  As  he  held  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  sage  to  cultivate  all  his  senses,  internal 
as  well  as  external,  and  to  combine  with  the  enjoyment  of 
all  nature  the  exercise  of  all  his  feoulties,  the  tone  of  his 
mind  exhibited  a  happy  harmony  with  his  personal  charac- 
ter. The  universaiity  of  his  pursuits,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  whole  domain  of  literature,  offered  on  the  one 
hand  an  insuperable  olwtacle  to  unrivalled  excdlence  in 
any  single  dniaitmmt,  hut  contrihnted  on  the  otiier,  by  en- 
larging hia  news  and  increasing  his  storet  of  knowledge,  to 
render  respeetable  his  attainments  in  alL 

As  a  poet,  in  which  eharacter  he  made  his  first  sqfpear- 
anoe  in  the  world  of  letten,  he  composed  several  truediaa 
aOd  operas,  most  of  which  were  unfkTomably  zeeewea;  attd 
if  the  *  Thetis  and  Pel6e*  met  with  some  suceeu  and  tha 
praises  of  Voltaire,  it  has  since  fellen  with  tile  rest  into 
n^lleet  and  oblivion.  His  Pastorals,  which  were  recMn- 
mended  solely  by  their  novelty,  are  flill  of  extravagant  con- 
ceits :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  of  nature  and  grace 
in  the  'Ismdne,'  which,  with  the  *.^lpol(^e  de  rAmour,*  ia 
alone  worthy  of  being  preserved.  His  poetic  pieces  ocoa^ 
sinnally  display  much  oelicacy  of  sentiment,  and  extreme 
polish  and  elegance  both  in  the  thought  and  diction;  hut 
u  all  of  them  the  poetie  flaeling  is  weak,  and  there  ii  little 
invention,  and  a  decided  want  Of  originality  and  foroe. 

The  'Dialogue  dea  Marts,*  published  in  1683,  first  laid 
the  fimndation  his  literary  lame,  which  was  firmly  esta- 
bliriwd  by  {be  appearance  two  years  afterwards  of  the  '  En- 
tretiens  sur  la  Plurality  des  Hondas,*  one  of  the  ablest  of 
his  wwks,  and  exhibiting  a  rare  combination  of  science  and 
wit.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  femiliarize  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  Cartesian  astronomy;  and  in  the  prefhce 
he  compares  himself  to  Cic«ro  presenting  the  philoat^hy 
of  Greece  in  a  form  and  language  intelligible  to  the  Ro* 
mans.  For  the  execution  of  such  a  task  Fontenelle  was 
eminently  qualified,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  it  been  so  ably 
accomplished.  By  the  happineaa  and  point  of  his  illustra- 
tions, ne  interests  while  he  instructs  nis  reader:  quick  to 
discover  in  common  things  unimagined  beauties,  he  ad- 
duces and  {ffesents  new  truths  in  so  obvious  a  Ught,  that 
even  when  most  opposed  to  received  opinion,  theyara  at 
once  adopted  as  old  and  firmly  established.  In  the '  £loges»* 
which,  as  secretary  of  the  Academy,  he  pronounced  upon  its 
deceased  members,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  poe- 
terity,  his  peculiar  talents  are  most  felicitously  displayed. 
Of  a  mixed  character,  between  memoirs  and  criticism,  they 
combine  history  and  encomium  with  such  tact  and  delicat^, 
that  the  panegyric  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  the- com- 
mendation thehighest  when  apparently  least  intended. 
The  *  Higtoire  des  Oracles,'  even  if  it  has  no  claims  to 
iginality,  being  taken  entirely  firom  the  learned  work  of 
Van  Daaie,  ia  deservedly  celebrated  for  clearness  and  pre- 
cision in  the  styl^  which  is  an  exact  and  distinct  inu^  of 
the  thought,  and  for  the  regular  march  of  the  reasoning; 
which  is  so  natural  and  so  easy  as  to  present  no  difficult 
to  the  understanding,  and  to  need  no  divining.  It  scarcely 
deserves  hovem  the  h^h  tiUe  of  history.  It  comprises 
two  essays,  in  one  of  which  the  object  is  to  show  that  the 
orades  were  not  given  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  do 
mens,  the  other,  that  they  did  not  cease  with  the  appeal- 
ance  of  Christ  Lastly,  the  *  G£om£trie  de  I'lnfini,'  the 
'Apologia  des  TourbQlom,'  and  similar  work^  although 
they  diml^  a  philosophical  spirit,  are  neither  vigoroua  noi 
profound. 

Qenerally  indeed  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  look  to  the  works 
of  Fontenelle  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  great  influence 
and  reputation  which  he  ei^oyed  in  his  ufetime.  The 
solution  lies  rather  in  his  possession  of  uiuqualled  wciri^ 
qualities,  and  of  th«  moat  brOliaiaQi^iGMMi^f^^ 
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he  wm  abU  to  «nact  at  once  the  man  of  ftshkm  ind  itn 
man  of  letters.  Bj  his  voaderful  skill  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  capacity  of  others,  he  was  able  to  impntre  and  em- 
bellish the  lightest  conrersation  with  scientific  and  moral 
allosions ;  and  by  allying  the  langni^  of  ordinary  life  to 
the  most  abstnus  tomes  and  ideaai  ne  eonttibuted  greatly  to 
mssfer  the  tribunal  of  letten  from  thd  scholarly  hw  to  a 
iWge  and  miseellmeoui  dasa  of  readera,  and,  by  tins  mo- 
.ution,  to  &Tour  and  to  advance  a  spirit  of  s(aentifto  re- 
search in  the  ssvmteenth  eentnxy.  Sneh  serrioea  may  be 
ftirgotten,  fbr  the  names  of  those  who  have  labomred  not  so 
much  to  disoorer  new  truth,  as  to  preserre  and  transmit  the 
old«  are  too  often  left  unrecorded ;  but  they  hare  not  la- 
boured in  vain,  tat  to  diffuse  truth  Is  as  useful  as  to  disoorer 
it.  If  the  mission  of  the  discoverer  be  more  dazzling  in  its 
course,  and  its  track  more  permanent,  that  of  the  dissemi- 
nator is  not  less  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  leaves,  in  a 
more  extended  civilisation,  a  nameless  but  imperishable 
monument 

The  itorks  of  Fontenelle  were  collected  and  published  in 
8  Vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1760. 
FONtENOY.  [HAiNAOit.] 

FOOD.  All  oi^anlzed  bodies  are  nourished  the  in- 
tndaelion  hito  their  internal  struetares  of  matenali  from 
without  Siuh  materials  are  called  indiffbrently  aliments 
or  food,  and  are  fitted  to  supply  and  maintain  the  fluid  and 
solid  matter  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose  they  must 
either  be  soluble  naturally,  or  capable  of  beuig  dissolved  by 
the  digestive  principle  of  the  stomach.  However  diversified 
the  articles  employol  thay  be  in  external  appearance  or 
chemical  Composition,  they  are  reduced  by  the  action 
of  the  OT^os  of  digestion  into  a  fluid  (chyle)  [Dittfea- 
TloN]  of  nomogeneous  charaeter,  which  is  reconverted 
into  solids  atid  fluids  of  different  natures  by  the  influence  of 
tbe  powers  of  assiniilBtion.  Be&re  undei^ii^  this  second 
change,  they  mUst  be  brought  into  the  state  of  arterial 
blood,  |lnd  so  fbrm  a  part  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  the 
body.  SubstancftB  which  ore  incapable  of  unomolng  these 
successive  changes  eaimot  be  oonsiderfld  as  artides  ia  fbod, 
or  tepable  of  impartlttif  nourishment  to  the  frame.  There 
are  however  vanoiu  articles  whidi,  although  incapable  by 
themselves  of  notirishing.  appear,  whan  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  articles,  to  Mmtributo  essentially  to  nutrition. 
But  even  Of  a  sulntanee  unquestionably  nutritious,  the 
whole  mass  is  never  completely  nutritive^  i.  tt  capable  of 
being  entirely  assimilated ;  some  portion  of  it  merely  giving 
it  bulk,  or  being  of  a  nature  calculated  to  make  certain 
imprGssions  on  the  or^na  of  digestion,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  those  actions  which  contuiee  to  the  eureiR  of  the 
("anction  of  digestion. 

"niose  substances  which  have  previously  been  endowed 
with  life  can  alone  be  cOTi3id£red  as  affording  nutriment  to 
animals  of  a  high  degree  of  organization,  such  as  man,  of 
whose  aliment  we  here  mean  to  treat  Fur  a  practioal  vi^ 
of  the  subject;  it  may  be  divided  into  t«o  heads,  tiz.  the 
substantiau  and  the  accessories;  the  first  oomprisinK  the 
real  materials  or  sources  of  nourishment;  the  seoond  con- 
diments, &c,  which  either  hinder  the  food  more  grateful 
to  the  palate,  or  by  a  vital  or  chemical  action  on  the  organs 
of  taste  and  the  stomach  promote  its  digestion. 

It  Is  customary  to  distinguish  the  articles  of  food  into 
solid  and  fluid,  or  meats  and  drinks,  and  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  But  the  former  is  merely  a  distinction  of  con- 
venience, and  does  not  extend  to  any  ultimate  difference  in 
tbe  nature  of  the  material,  but  only  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  respectively  treated  by  the  organs  of  digestion ; 
whue  the  latter  is  oiuy  important  in  a  medical  point  of  vww, 
as  relates  to  the  amount  of  nutriment  in  a  given  quatitity 
of  food,  and  the  impression  which  the  two  kinds  of  find 
make  u^n  the  system  generally.  'Spedflc  diJIbrenees  are 
distinguishable  in  the  ^yme  at  least,  if  not  In  the  chyle, 
acoording  as  the  fbod  from  which  it  is  firmed  has  oonsi^ed 
of  Vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  according  as  it  baa  eon- 
tolhed  fbtty  or  oily  substances,  or  been  destituto  of  them.' 
Nevertheless  as  tiu»e  substances  alone  contribute  to  the 
nourishment  A  the  body  by  being  assimilated  by  it  which 
can  be  resolved  into  their  orgtaac  moleetUet,  and  as  these 
are  only  found  in  tbe  proximate  principles  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  of  which  principles  none  perhaps  are  exclusively 
animal,  it  seems  most  advantageous  to  treat  at  the  outset  en  i 
the  principles,  Without  reference  to  &e  source  whence  de- 
rived. The  moleculescanonly  be  liberated  by  being  difiitsed  i 
tfanaga  Kfme  fluid,  and  thenflsu  it  tuatten  notwliether ,  1 


tiiey  be  brou^t  mto  such  a  condition  by  extamal  ^eacf 
dr  by  the  apparatus  with  which  the  hieber  animala  are  fw 
nished,  viz.  tne  teeth,  stomach,  &c.  To  a  fluid  state  tbe^ 
must  be  brought  before  they  can  pass  the  fine  strainers  of 
the  aUmentary  oanaL  The  zesolution  of  the  materials  of 
fbod  into  their  oi^anic  moleoules  is  the  real  office  of  tbe 
digestive  orgabs,  while  exercising  function  wishm 
hmlthy  limits:  tiie  resolution  of  3ie  proximate  principles 
into  their  elementary  or  ultimate  principles,  wfam  vanoai 
gases  are  evolved.  U  a  morbid  or  cliseaaed  aetioB  of  tlw 

The  proximate  principles  of  alimentary  substances  coif 
sist  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four  elementary  or 
oonstityent  principles.  Those  which  consist  of  three  are  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  thoK 
which  consist  of  four  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  ia 
the  animal  kingdom.  Where  the  elements  are  three  onlj 
they  are  generuly  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  where 
four,  oxygen,  hydrocen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  or  azot«. 
Tbe  predominance  of  rarbon  is  the  characteristic  of  vege- 
teble  matter  ;  the  predominance  of  nitrogen  the  charac- 
teristie  of  animal  nattw.  Whoever  mtrogen  ia  absent  ■ 
animal  nutters  the  lubstance  ifipToximatea^  m  ia  aoalt^ous 
to,  vegeteble  matter,  sueh  aa  animal  fkts,  which  closeif 
reseume  v^table  oils.  Animals  whuli  are  decidedly  ai- 
nivorous  do  not  prosper  if 'kept  long  on  fboA  destitute  of 
azote,  but  mm,  whose  dvelling-plaoe  is  under  di&rau 
cliihateSt  oan  dispense  with-  an  aiotiied  diet  better  in  some 
parte  of  the  world  than  in  others,  for  mstanoe.  better  in 
tropioal  countries  than  near  the  poles.  The  pOgrims  and 
attondante  on  the  caravans  in  thinr  journeys  acrosa  the  deserts 
of  Africa  can  subsist  for  a  length  of  time  on  gum,  which  does 
dot  contain  azote.  H^endiei  who  carefully  investigated  tbe 
subject  concludes  from  his  expmments — 1st  That  animals 
denve  the  aiotewliich  enters  into  their  composition  entirely 
from  their  fbod,  and  hence,  that  no  animal  can  live  for  a 
consideraUe  time  on  food  entirely  destitute  of  asote.  2nd, 
That  all^mali^  even  tiioee  naturally  earnivinvaa*  can  live  a 
certain  time  upon  find  entirely  destitute  of  aurte,  in  eoo- 
sequatMB  vit  wnieh  the  oxcretions  of  those  naCmlly  cami- 
Torous  faetoOM  altcfed*  throwing  off  less  aaot*  thni  whoi 
th^  are  fed  on  anim^  Ibod,  and  aequiring  tbe  properties 
which  these  excretions  have  in  animals  wboae  fiiod  contams 
a  very  small  proportion  of  azote.  3rd,  That  vegeteble  aad 
animal  subatances  destitute  of  azote  are  highly  nutrilioaa 
provided  at  the  same,  time  azote  can  be  su]npUed  from  sotae 
other  aliment  conteining  it  though  in  small  proportion.  U 
seems  howeter  that  vegetable  alimente  acquire  aa  aocessioa 
of  asoto  in  the  digestive  organs,  thoDcb  probably  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Some  part  of  the  system.  Admitting  A»  sfi^trH 
cMTectiless  of  Majendie's  views,  alimentary  stuHtaneea  m» 
be  divided  into  three  dassea. 

I.  ThoM  idttob  contain  mait,  carbeBi  aaygen,  and 
hydnsRL 

U.  Thoie  wfaieh  eontain  oaitwn,  hydrogeih  ud  wygm. 
nr.  nioae  which  eontain  naitbar  ante  not  oaibon. 
The  fliat  dan  natordly  demands  the  gmtaet  afana  a 
attention,  beoaiue  *  dw  afimenta  whieh  onltain  aaote  cor 
respond  with  animal  sabstances  in  geiwral,  and  are  calea- 
lated  to  repair  the  waste  of  our  swds  and  fliuds  wiihoat 
great  alteration  or  effort  in  the  digestii^  organa.   AU  tbi 
immediate  principles  of  this  class  are  not  bowever  equailr 
digestible,  or  possessed  of  the  same  pranartiea.*  It  b  nccca 
sary  therefore  to  say  a  few  Words  on  toe  leading  fimas  or 
states  in  which  azotized  principles  oocuTi 

I.  Fibrin. — This  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  m  tne 
animal  kingdom,  constitutitig  the  principal  part  cf  the 
muscular  fibro  of  animals,  and  no  inconsido^ble  portioc 
the  blood,  when  by  rest  that  fluid  is  coagulated.  It  tuis  be*:, 
thought  to  exist  in  some  of  the  oonaiitnento  of  the  vegetabk 
kingdom,  partwularly  m  the  juioB  at  tha  fruit  of  the  Cam 
Papaya,  or  papaw-txee,  and  m  oeftain  othsr  planM  with  a 
milky  juice,  lueh  H  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  Goir-tic6  (GalacCo 
dendran  utile)  of  Sonfh  America,  and  in  aonie  fo^ri. « 
mushrooms.  The  identity  of  the  prinoi|de  fimnd  in  tkeae 
vegetables  with  animal  fibrin  1ms  been  auestk»Dad  by  bobbt 
recent  dieuiistB.  Dr.  Thomson  oonsiawa  the  pnnci^ 
of  the  cow-tree  distinct  and  terms  it  galaetin,  wfaJ* 
Oraelin  terms  that  of  the  oUmrs  emnlan,  vUrit  be  eu*- 
siders  analogous  to  gluteh. 

Fibrin  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  tbe  solid  matter  of  t  k> 
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maiM  Id  tftft  form  at  flbns  aftar  all  the  folid)l«  zoatten 
have  been  removed  from  tbe  flesh  of  animals  by  long  boiline- 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  vvtet,  a  cwrugatad  by  lon^  bou- 
ing  in  water*  is  inulublo  in  f^cohol,  but  strong  acetui  acid 
causes  it  to  swdl  considerably,  f  eudering  it  transparent  like 
cartilage,  in  which  st»te  it  mar  be  die^lved,  or,  at  least, 
oilTused  through  v^ter  bjr  lope  boiling. 

Tho  ttesh  of  animals  is  div^ed  into  wbite  and  coloured, 
and  indeed  it  differs  in  tbe  same  animal  at  different  ages, 
having  different  wcompanyin^  constituent  principles  at 
different  periods  of  life.  Thus  m  the  calf  the  mufioles  are 
white,  or  only  pinkish ;  in  the  <hl  they  are  deep  red ;  in  the 
first  state  much  gelatin  and  little  of  osmasome  is  present ; 
hence  the  gravy  of  veal  eostljr  gdatiniies,  while  that  of 
Beef  rarely  does  so. 

Fibrin  is  in  general  more  tender,  that  is,  more  easily 
iigeated,  because  the  force  of  aggregation  is  more  easily 
overcome  by  the  powers  of  tbe  stomach  in  middle-aged  than 
in  old  animals,  and  in  the  flesh  of  the  femiUe  than  that  of 
the  male,  unleas  tb»  males  have  been  castrated  when  young. 

dlbunun  is  another  important  constituent  of  animal 
Dodies,  but  of  mon  sparing  oocumnca  in  v^etable  sub- 
stance In  animal  subatances  it  occurs  in  two  states,  fluid 
and  coagulated.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  it  in  the 
former  state  are  the  white  of  eggs,  which  is  an  alka- 
line solution  ol  albumen,  and  the  blood,  which  is  like- 
wise probably  an  alkaline  solution  of  albumen-  Coagulated 
albumen  constitutes  cartil^e,  horn,  hair,  and  the  nails  or 
hoofs  of  animals.  It  forms  Uie  chief  oonstitueqt  part  of 
oysters,  muscles,  snails,  &c.   Milk  is  an  albuminous  fluid. 

At  the  temperature  of  165°  Fahr.  albumen  is  coagulated, 
and  it  is  likewise  solidified  by  many  acids,  such  as  that  of 
the  gastric  juice  (in  the  form  of  rennet),  and  by  some  me- 
tallic salts.  Milk,  though  coagulated  by  acids,  is  not  so 
by  twiliog. 

Albumen  is  likewise  found  in  the  gnen  fecuUe  of  plants 
in  genaoU  uid  in  soma  ?egetahles  in  very  considerable 

auantity,  such  as  (lie  fruit  tff  tbe  Hibiscus  esculentiw*  or 
icbro,  and  the  bark  of  the  Ulmus  campeatris.  or  elm.  The 
former  is  used  in  Sicily  to  thicken  smqM,  and  both  are  used 
in  tbe  West  Indies  to  olariiy  sugar. 

Oelatm  abounds  in  m9st  animal  substances,  and  is 
common  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  individuaL  It  ex- 
ists in  bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  memtames,  skin,  muscles, 
as  well  as  in  a  portion  of  the  boms  of  animals.  The  skin  of 
fleh,  much  of  their  substance,  and  the  swimming-bladder 
of  the  sturgeon  are  formed  of  gel^in.  It  is  remarkably 
bland  and  nearly  insipid,  as  may  be  remarked  in  any  solu- 
tion of  isin^asB.  Gelatin  is  not  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is  distinct  from  v^ietable 
jelly.   It  occurs  howevw  in  the  Protocoocus  nivalis. 

Gelatin  is  the  Ofymitm  of  albumen  in  its  qualities ;  in 
cold  water  it  swdla.  h  not  transparent,  is  soft,  and  somewhat 
elastic  His  gelatin  of  isinglaw  and  of  young  animala  is 
sknrly  but  completely  soluble  in  scarcely  tepid  water,  while 
that  of  old  aniouls,  of  skins,  and  of  hooft  or  feet,  requires 
warm  water  for  its  solution.  The  solution,  when  of  a 
certain  strength^  ^^tiniias  into  a  tremulous  or  solid  jell/- 
It  is  a  highly  nutritious  princij^,  but  its  digestibili^  is,  m 
popular  estimation,  much  overrated. 

MucM  is  a  principle  probably  found  only  in  animal 
atructures,  unless  it  exists  in  some  plants  of  the  tribe  of 
Boraginacee.  It  differs  from  albumen  principally  in  not 
being  coogulable  by  heat,  while  it  differs  from  gelatin  in 
not  hetng  precipitated  by  vegetable  astringents,  though 
tannin  coagulates  the  watery  combinations  of  mucus: 
neither  dees  a  eoncentrated  wlution  of  it  gdatinise  on 
cof^g.  Mneui  is  a  eoiutitaaid  of  uoit  of  the  secretions 
of  animals*  partioularl^  ftf  the  membranes  termed  mucous. 
It  is  deemed  both  nutritions  and  of  easy  digestion. 

Osmtuovm,  animal  extractive^  m  alcoholic  extract  of 
flesh,  is  deemed  the  principle  to  which  meat  owes  its 
»apid  taste  and  odour  when  dressed.  Beraelius  is  dis- 
posed te  tti«t  these  qualities  to  a  watory  extract  oS  flesh, 
wbich  he  tenns  xomotdin.  Osmazome  is  by  no  means  a 
simple,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  compound  substance, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  different  extractive  materials, 
lactic  acid,  several  salts,  alkalies  in  combinatiDnwith  l^dm- 
chlotic  aeid  and  lactic  acid,  &c. 

it  is  probably  limited  to  the  animal  kingdom,  though  a 
substance  stTon|i;ly  analogous  to  it  is  found  in  many  musb- 
lomns,  or  flm^,  vis.  the  common  mushroom  (Agarious 
Munpsitris)  the  A.  awoariua.  A  bulboaua^  A  theji^us. 


and  in  the  ^oridia  of  the  Elaphomyoes  officinalis.  His 
principle  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  ozmazome  it  is  termed  Pilzosmazom ;  to  it  di&rent 
fungi  owe,  when  drossed,  their  savoury  odour,  resemhliiu 
that  of  animal  food,  and  probab^  a  portion  of  tlmir  nutri- 
tious property. 

Osmasome  exists  sparingly  in  young  and  white  meats 
which  cpnaequently  are  deficient  in  savour;  it  is  more 
abundant  in  that  of  animals  of  which  the  flesh  is  red,  such 
as  beef  and  mutton;  it  exists  chiefly  in  the  fibrous 
organs,  or  combined  with  fibrin  in  tbe  muscles,  but  the 
tendons  and  gelatinous  organs  are,  in  a  great  measure,  des- 
titute of  it  Animala  with  dark-coloured  flesb,  such  as  the 
hare,  (Uid  different  kinds  of  game,  possess  most,  and  lumoe 
are  much  esteemed  by  the  lovers  of  savoury  viands. 

Gluten  is,  of  all  vegetable  principles  which  occur  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  tbe  one  which  contains  most  azote,  having 
firam  14  to  20  per  cent.  Cafeine,  or  tbe  alkaloid  of  coffee, 
possesses  a  much  larger  proportion.  Gluten  is  met  with, 
aseodated  with  starch  and  other  matters,  in  the  seeds  of 
the  cenal  grain*,  in  serorsl  other  seeds,  in  many  fruits, 
ohd  in  all  green  and  other  sappy  parts  of  f)lants  which 
yield  fbcule.  When  se^ttrated  from  t}ie  prmciples  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated,  it  is,  when  moist,  a  white, 
soft,  elastic,  and  highly  glutinous  substance  (bird-lime) ; 
when  dry,  it  is  white  or  whitish  grey,  hard,  of  a  dull 
shining  and  ooncboidal  fracture.  It  is  without  smell  or 
taste,  insoluble  in  and  heavier  than  water.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  about  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  termed  gluten 
consists  of  a  principle  called  gUadin.  What  remains  after 
tbe  removal  of  this  and  other  matters  present  with  it, 
according  to  Taddei,  pure  gluten,  which  be  names  zymoian. 
In  the  fleshy  seeds  of  pulse,  such  as  beans  and  peas,  exists 
a  substance  resembling  gluten,  called  legumin  and  also 
vegeio-amnuU  tuiittance. 

Gluten  is  found  in  many  esculent  plants,  such  as  tbe  leaves 
of  cabbages  and  cresses,  and  other  edible  cruciferous  vege- 
tables. Of  the  nutritious  powers  of  eluten,  separate  from 
the  starch,  fat,  gliadin,  &c.,  with  v;hicn  it  is  always  associ- 
ated, nothing  certain'is  known.  In  astate  of  combination, 
such  as  that  of  wheat-flour,  it  is  highly  nutritious.  Such 
also  is  tbe  character  of  the  seeds  of  peas,  beans,  and  other 
edible  pulse. 

Fluids  which  contain  at  the  same  time  any  of  the  varie- 
ties of  sugar  and  gluten,  or  gluten-like  principles,  are 
oapabli^  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fsrmentation.  A  kind  of  fermentation  occurs,  by 
the  agency  of  the  gluten,  in  the  conversion  of  wheat-flour 
into  bread. 

EBoUtin  (v^table  albumen,  vegetable  casein,  or  amyg- 
dolin)  occurs  m  most  of  the  elawroted  juices  of  pUn^ 
and  in  many  dnr  ports  of  plants*  vis.  in  all  oily  seeds  which 
when  triturated  with  water  form  on  emulsion.  Tim  real 
nature  of  this  principle  is  not  dearly  ascertained.  Many 
chemists  deem  it  identical  with  animal  albumen ;  others 
consider  it  identical  wiUi  the  casein  of  the  milk  of  animals ; 
while  others  pronounce  it  to  be  gluten.  To  Gmelin  it  ap- 
pears distinct ;  he  has  aocoidiogly  given  it  the  above  name. 

II.  Proximate  prind]^  whufa  eoosist  of  (»ygen»  ^dro- 
gen,  and  carbon. 

Own  is  a  orinciple  of  vegetables,  in  all  of  which,  but  mostly 
soft  parts  or  them,  it  is  found ;  in  some,  howevw,  it  aboucAs 
so  much  as  to  form  their  chief  charactwistic ;  they  tto 
thenoe  called  mucilaginous,  or  gummy,  such  as  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  &c.  Gum  is  colourless,  but  from  admixture  of 
other  matters  it  is  often  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  hue,  trans- 
parent or  tranducid,  of  an  inupid  rather  sweetish  tyste, 
Uid  not  ctystaUisaUe.  Whoi  pure,  it  is  entinly  sdubla  in 
water*  vnether  warm  or  coLd,  forming  witit  it  a  tenacious 
fluid ;  it  is  inaduble  in  alcohol.  In  the  state  of  sdution  in 
whieh  it  oeeurs  in  plants,  of  yfaioh  it  forms  the  chief  ma- 
terial for  their  nutriment,  it  is  termed  munUfg«,  From 
some  trees,  either  by  spontaneoui  cracks  or  incisions,  it 
exudes  and  concretes  on  tbe  bark,  as  is  seen  in  the  vsrious 
a(!aaias,  which  yield  the  gjm  arabic,  the  plum,  and  cherry 
trees,  &o.  There  is  some  diffwence  in  cnemicd  character 
in  the  various  sorts  of  gum,  according  to  tbe  plant  which 
yidds  it,  but  these  scarcely  afEect  its  nutritive  properties 
The  inittciple  which  is  found  in  many  fruits,  such  as  tne 
goosebury,  currant,  orange,  &c.,  wbich  is  vegetabie  jelly, 
is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  gum,  though  designated  pecttn.:^ 
This  is  ndtber  acid  nor  possessed  of  bssic  prdpertief,  snd^^ 
Uie  resim  why  it  so  oftw  seems  sour  is  by  bkng  united 
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with  vegetable  acids  (malic,  citric,  Sec),  wbieh  commnni- 
aate  to  the  jituxs  of  these  fruits  their  taste,  and  also  en^le 
them  to  redden  libnas  p^r.  The  grsteful  aul  cooling 
IRDperties  of  nwh  fhiits  is  therefive  chieflv  due  to  the 
T^etable  acids,  whfle  their  nutritious  qualities  depend 
upon  the  jwctin  and  other  principles. 

Mucilaginous  vegetables  are  rarely  fit  for  use  when  grow- 
mg  wild ;  but  they  are  tnneb  ameliwated  by  the  processes 
of  horticulture,  having  their  bulk  increased  and  their  qua- 
lities improved.  Those  which  are  bitter  or  narcotic,  as 
endive,  lettuce,  sea-kale,  &c.,  being  by  blanching  rendered 
mild  and  safe,  or  by  being  served  to  table  while  young, 
as  asparagus.  The  difference  in  flavour  of  such  vege- 
tables is  due  to  the  principles  with  which  the  gum  is  asso- 
ciated; but  their  nutritive  properties  are  owine  to  the  gum, 
which  even  when  taken  alone,  though  mawkisn,  and  at  last 
repudiated  by  the  palate  is  certainly  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  human  frame  for  xaany  WMkt  or  perhaps 
montha.  During  the  harvest  of  gum  at  Sanml  the 
Africans  live  entirely  upon  it,  eight  ounces  being  the  daily 
allowance  for  each  man.  In  general  they  become  plump  on 
this  tuOt  and  indeed  such  should  be  the  result,  if  the  calcu- 
lation he  correct  which  asugns  as  great  nutritive  power  to 
four  ounces  of  gum  as  to  oue  pound  of  bread. 

Sugar  is  a  principle  much  more  abundant  in  ve^table 
than  animal  tluids ;  it  exists  however  in  small  quantity  as  a 
constituent  of  the  bile,  and  in  the  milk  of  many  animals ; 
and  it  is  formed  in  latge  quantity  as  a  product  of  perverted 
action  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs,  in  the  dis- 
ease termed  diabetes.  [Diabetes.]  In  chemiinJ  composi- 
tion sugar  does  not  differ  greatly  from  gum,  except  in 
having  a  greater  proportion  ^caxbaa.  This  additional  pro- 
portion however  u  snffiinent  to  eonfor  upon  it  onuiderable 
diflbrenees  in  dtaraeter.  Snnr  is  of  diffiffwt  ^uia,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  plant  which  yielos  it,  and  according  to  the  part 
of  tte  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Sngars  are  there- 
fore divided  into  those  which  are  crystsUizable  and  those 
which  are  not,  and  likewise  into  those  which  are  sna- 
ceptible  of  fermentation  and  those  which  are  not  so.  The 
sugar  of  the  sugar-cane  is  the  most  perfect  example  itf  those 
kinds  which  are  both  crystallizable  and  capable  of  under- 
going fermentation;  sugar  of  milk  and  mannite  are 
examples  of  the  second  class.  A  remarkable  feature  pre- 
sents itself  in  sizars  of  the  first  class ;  for,  while  susceptible, 
when  dissolved  in  sufficient  water,  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentation,  they  grMtly  assist,  when  concentrated,  in 
preserving  vegetable  substances,  either  when  naturally  pre- 
sent m  thenit  as  in  many  fruits,  grapes,  raisins,  prunes,  &c, 
or  when  added  artificially  in  making  conserves,  jdlies,  &c. 
Those  fruits  which  now  in  seasons  mvourahle  to  the  elabo- 
ration of  much  saccharine  matter  in  thdr  tissues  not  only 
keep  better,  but  are  more  wholesome  than  when  grown  in 
less  fhTourdile  ^rears. 

Honey  contsms  a  variety  of  si^ar,  which  is  both  nou- 
rishing and  capable  by  fermentation  of  yielding  mead, 
which  was  long  the  fevourite  beverage  of  the  antient 
Britons.  Many  fhngi,  or  mushrooms,  contain  a  peculiar 
kind  of  sugar,  which  contrUiutes  to  render  them  nutritious. 

Stmvh  possesses  a  lai^r  protxH-tion  of  carbon  than  sugar 
and  gum :  by  removal  of  this  additional  proportion  of  carbon 
It  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  or  other  of  those  principles. 
This  process  of  reduction  occurs  spontaneously  in  Uie  course 
of  flowering  in  ^ints,  and  in  the  stomach  during  digeation. 
Vhen  oombinea  with  gluten,  it  is  susceptible  of  fonnenta- 
tbo,  and  by  nnde^ing  the  panary  fermentation  forms 
bread,  one  or  the  most  impcntant  artides  of  food  in  civilized 
life.  As  this  is  ordinarily  managed,  some  portion  of  the 
flour  is  made  to  yield  up  a  certain  amount  of  its  carbon ; 
but  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which  the  flour  under- 
goes during  this  action  is  not  clearly  understood.  The 
digestibility  of  the  flour  is  however  gre«ti^  increased  by 
this  process ;  and  by  various  admi^ures,  chiefly  of  common 
salt,  the  taste  is  improved. 

Starch  exists  largely  in  plants,  hut  more  abundantly  in 
some  parts  than  others;  such  as  many  seeds,  particularly  of 
the  cereal  grains,  rice,  barley,  maize,  and  millet,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  great  purity;  in  wheat  along  with  gluten;  with 
saeeharine  matter  in  oats,  and  some  leguminous  seeds; 
with  a  viscid  mucilage  in  potatoes,  rye,  and  Windsor  beans, 
and  occasionally  vrith  an  acrid  principle,  vriUeh  can  gene- 
rally be  dissipMed  Inr  heat,  as  for  example  the  Jatropha 
Manihot,  Which  yiel^  tapioca.  Hunigh  seeds  and  roots 
jidding  starch  in  abundaiioe  are  all  eomprdwnded  undv 


the  term  farinaetout,  there  are  essential  JiKamuM  be- 
tween than  ace(Hduig  to  Uw  principle*  viUi  whick  it  ii 
associated,  which  cause  them  to  diflin  in  their  timtibiltty, 
and  conseqoentiy  in  tbar  eligibility  and  suitdHeness  for 
diffisrent  age*  and  individoals.  Flour,  stuch,  anow-rooC 
cassada-flour,  or  tapioca,  salep,  sago,  and  oUier  simaar 
meparations,  are  all  merely  varieties  of  the  same  principle. 
Starch  is  not  only  highly  nutritive,  but  one  of  the  Uaodest 
and  moat  wholesome  articles  of  diet,  capable  in  due  pro- 
portion, of  being  used  for  the  food  of  tender  mfiincy.  and 
not  improper  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life,  tboi^ 
during  youth  and  manhood  it  requires  other  prutdplea  to 
be  taken  along  with  it. 

OiU  and  /cU,  however  much  unlike  in  some  respects  to 
the  other  (oinciples  arranged  under  this  head,  are  fonned 
out  of  precisely  tne  same  eonstUuent  denHoits ;  and  during 
digestion  the  atomaoh  brings  even  the  most  ^parently  disr 
similar  into  a  degree  of  wationiihig  more  mtinutte  than 
might  have  been  antidpaAed.  Uw  Aaei  dilferenee  between 
them  and  the  alimentary  substanoea  already  mentkmed  is 
in  their  greater  proportion  of  hydrogra.  Sugar  and  stai^ 
are  both  susceptible  of  fementatirai,  daring  wbieh  a  oor- 
tion  of  carbon  is  removed  from  eacli  by  combining  with 
oxygen  and  escaping  in  the  form  of  caibonto  add  gi& 
From  starch,  in  the  early  stages  of  fermentation,  one  pro- 
portion of  carbon  is  taken,  iniich  brings  it  to  the  state  of 
sugar,  from  which  again  a  proportion  of  carbon  and  of 
oxygen  is  taken,  and  aloohol  produced,  the  hydrt^en  re- 
maining undiminished  in  quantity:  and  as  ahxmol  is  merely 
an  oleaginous  body  of  a  Weak  kind,  the  analogy  ia  eomplete ; 
for  all  ferinaceotts  and  sacdiaruie  alinents  naderipi  changes 
in  the  d^estive  o^ns  before  tbqr  can  he  aanmilated  in 
the  system,  similBr  to  what  occora  in  femrotntioii,  viL 
hein^  converted  into  oil.  [Dioerioit.] 

Oils  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  iherafore,  tlimu;h  hshly 
nutritive,  they  are  not  available  for  the  supp«xt  of  the  oedy 
till  their  immiscibill^  with  water  has  been  overcome. 
Hence  thenr  are  apt  to  opinnss  the  stomach  durmg  the  early 
stages  of  digestion,  if  taken  alone  without  beii^  mingled 
wiu  substances  which  facilitate  their  union  with  water. 
When  this  is  accomplished  they  are  very  readily  aaciim- 
lated,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  *  albuminous  and  olea- 
ginous prindples  may  be  considered  already  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  animal  economy  without  nnd^piing  uy 
essential  change  in  their  composition.* 

Oils  are  either  fluid  or  concrete,  and  both  fimw  oecur  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdocns  thou^  in  the  latter 
they  are  most  genmll^  fluid. 

Addt  are  {vesent  in  maw  vj^^table  snbatniKM  idscb 
affect  the  digestive  organs  in  various  ways,  thou^  ibey  nay 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  nourishment  at  the  system. 

III.  Alimentary  prindples  which  do  not  contain  catrbon. 

Water  is  the  only  one  of  theae  which  it  ia  neeeaMry  to 
.notice.  This  is  essential  to  the  ezistenoe  of  all  organised 
beings  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into  their  tiasDK. 
Not  only  is  it  introduced  by  human  beings  in  the  state  of 
common  water,  and  many  beverages  of  which  the  chief  part 
is  water,  but  our  ordinary  articles  of  animal  food  eontaia. 
on  an  average,  seventy-five  per  oenL  of  water,  and  aah- 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter ;  and  man/  of  o«w 
VMnatables  oontain  a  still  larger  propMtiMi. 

Such  are  the  chief  prindpueefflidOTedh|y main,  a  state 
of  dviliiation  tax  his  subsistence.  Bat  it  is  not  enough 
diat  a  anfficiant  quantity  of  one  or  xaxm  of  AaM  be  twalr 
lowed.  Tbua  function  of  dige^n  must  be  callad  into 
action  to  enable  the  crude  maitiBrials  to  be  assimilntod.  This 
is  partiv  exdted  by  the  mere  pnaenoe  a  mfaatuee  in  Ae 
stomach,  but  more  effectually  when  that  anhatanee  is  m 
itself  of  a  stimulating  quality,  or  is  aeomnpanied  by  cemoi 
accessories  eithor  added  during  the  preparation  of  the  toed 
or  at  meal-times.  Such  aooessorieB  are  tamed  coodtmcncL 
which  either  make  the  food  more  gratef^  or  exenae  a 
beneficial  influrace  over  the  stomach  during  the  ptocess  <d 
digestion.  The  dedre  to  eat  is  rarely  so  great  wb^  instpd 
food  is  offered  to  an  individual  as  when  savonrr  viands  an 
presented.  The  very  odour  or  aroma  of  tbeae  excues 
the  solivstfy  glands  to  more  abundant  aecnijon  of  vahn. 
whidi  is  a  preparation  for  the  digoatiM  of  tha  fesi 
about  to  be  takra.  Though  tha  mere  a]^ieation  of  brtf 
in  the  process  of  cooking  develops  an  aroma  ftom  mav 
substances  which  were  previously  devoid  tiS  it,  either  V> 
altering  the  chemic^^p^po^jlioni  ^  @Qlfioiinl.  or  fcf 
Tolatiliiing  a  jprineipM  latent  in  the  submnee*  yaA  laaa) 
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adventitunu  u1id«»  are  used  to  assist  in  inereanng  or  mo- 
difying this  odour,  or  to  correct  certain  qualities  in  parti- 
cular Kinds  of  food  which  are  either  disagreeable  or  inju* 
rious.  Respecting  the  most  common  of  these  a  few  words 
may  be  allowed.  That  condiment  which  is  of  most  uni- 
versal requirement  and  utility  is  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  is  indispensable,  for  not  only  does 
it  exist  in  the  milk  whij:b  fohns  the  earliest  nutriment  of 
the  inAmt,  but  at  all  subsequent  periods  of  life  it  is  needed. 
Independently  of  the  part  which  this  compound  performs  io 
the  stomach  during  digestion,  it  is  atill  furtiier  serrieeable 
in  the  blood,  and  more  so  in  the  blood  of  man  than  of  any 
otixet  being,  as  Bozeliua  has  remarked  tik^  the  Uood  of 
man  contains  three  times  moce  hydrochlorates  than  that  of 
the  ox.  Besides,  the  use  of  salt  greatly  benefits  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  hinders  the  generation  of  worms.  [Amthkl- 
MiNTics.]  It  fs  one  of  the  most  ready  means  of  rendering 
insipid  fbod  acceptable  to  the  palate,  as  is  noticed  in  one  m 
the  earliest  compoutionB  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
'  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without  salt?*  (Job. 
vi.  6.)  Perhaps  the  next  most  important  condlmeut  is 
vinegar,  which,  like  most  vegetable  acids,  when  taken  in 
moderation,  greatly  assists  in  promoting  the  digestion  of 
young  meats  of  a  gelatinous  kind,  such  as  veal. 

Mustard  and  peppers  of  different  kinds  are  also  useful, 
and  more  so  in  warm  than  oold  countries,  as  they  rouse  the 
languid  stomach,  and  enable  it  to  eAet  the  digestion  of  the 
food.  Hot  pieklaSiflomoontauiingTin^iar  at  uie  same  time, 
are  often  adnntuieous  when  used  in  moderation,  bnt  the 
abuse  of  such  articles  produces  many  serious  eflbets,  particu- 
larly obstruction  of  the  liver,  with  its  long  train  of  disorders. 
The  use  of  spices  and  aromatic  agents  not  only  renders  the 
food  more  pleasant,  but  enables  the  stomach  to  bear  a  larger 
quantity.  Hence  they  are  too  often  made  the  means  of 
leading  the  gourmand  to  be  guilty  of  excess ;  and  that  cook 
is  often  most  prized  who  can  most  cunningly  minister  to 
the  pampered  appetite.  This  is  perverting  cookery,  a  highly 
proper  and  commendable  art,  from  its  legitimate  end.  *  In 
the  hands  of  an  expert  cook,  alimentary  substaniws  are 
made  almost  entirely  to  diai^  tlfjsir  nature,  their  form, 
consistence,  odour,  savour,  (£emical  composition,  &e. ; 
every  thing  is  so  nmdifled  tlat  it  is  often  impossible  for  the 
most  exquisite  sense  of  taste  to  reco^ise  Ae  sulMtance 
which  makes  up  the  bases  of  certain  dishes.  The  greatest 
utility  of  the  kitchen  consists  in  making  the  food  agreeable 
to  the  senses,  and  rendering  it  easy  of  digestion.  But  its 
perfection  sddom  slops  here:  f^uentlv  among  people 
advanced  in  eivilisatiott  the  object  to  whidi  it  aspires  is  to 
excite  the  appetite,  to  appease  capricious  palates,  or  to 
satisfy  InxunouB  vanity.  Then,  for  ftum  cookery  being  a 
useful  art,  it  becomes  a  real  pestilence,  carrying  with  it  a 
train  of  diseases,  and  not  unfi«quently  the  premature  death 
of  many  of  its  infotuated  votaries.'  (Majendie's  Pkyrio- 
iogy  )  [Milk;  Watbr;  Winb.] 
TOOD,  PRKSKRVATION  OF.  [Awtisiptics.] 
FOOD  OF  LABOURERS.  It  has  been  justly  asMrted 
by  Dr.  Faley  that,  inasmuch  <  as  the  state  of  population  is 
Eovemed  and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  provisions,  perhaps 
there  is  no  single  cause  that  affects  it  so  powerflilly  as  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  which  chance  or  usage  has  intra 
duced  into  the  countr)'.'  (Paley's  Works,  1819,  vol.  ii., 
p.  71.)  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  here  sufflcienUy 
proTed.  The  inquiries  that  have  been  instituted  for  pur* 
poses  connected  with  the  alteration  of  the  poor-laws  have 
directed  the  attention  of  many  persons  to  this  subject.  It 
is  obvious  that  individuals  differ  in  their  capacities  for  food ; 
that  climate  affects  the  desire  and  necessity  for  food  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  employment.  Nevertheless,  says  Mr. 
Mott  iSaport  qf  the  Poor  Law  Commtsnonersy  1836),  'I 
submit  that,  although,  even  for  }iersons  m  ftiU  health,  it 
would  be  difficult  perhaps  impossible,  to  establifh  any  given 
daily  quanti^  of  iood  to  suit  the  capabilitiea  of  every  sto- 
mach, it  is  pcsBible  so  to  elawiy  than  as  to  fi«m  at(^«abfy 
comet  rule  for  ttie  whole.  I  ham  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  resiilt  shovm  in  the  followii^  scale  may  be  oonsidared 
as  a  &ir  estimate  of  the  prop(Mrtions  of  food  requiute  to  sap* 
port  human  lifo  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state. 

'  Ist  For  penona  (rf  moderate  health  and  constitution,  but 
using  little  exercise  or  exertion :  daily  allowance  of  food  12 
to  18  ounces ;  in  nutritive  matter  equal  to  an  average  daily 
of  10  ounces.  2nd.  For  persons  of  good  health  accustomed 
to  moderate  Ubuur,  as  saUors  and  soldiers  on  wdinair  peace 
duty,  or  anioultural  labourers  or  mechanics  at  their  usual 
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work;  daily  allowanee  itf  food  18  to  S4oaiiDea;  inButcitivt 

matter  equal  to  an  average  daily  of  16  ounees.  3rd.  For 
persons  subject  to  hard  labour  or  other  vi(^t  exertioa,  in 
good  bodily  health :  24  to  30  ounees  of  food ;  equal  to  S2 
ounces  of  nutritive  matter.  The  foregoing  calcnlationa 
have  been  taken  indiscriminately,  and  I  nave  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  bear  the  test  of  examinatitm.*  By  a 
consideration  of  these  data,  and  the  price  of  provisions  at 
such  markets  as  the  owners  of  a  very  small  capital  an 
enable  to  purchase  at,  a  judgmmt  may  be  formed  of  the 
condition  of  a  labourer.  So  &  regarding  the  gvantitg  of 
food  requisite ;  the  qualiiy  varies  aecwrdiiv  to  the  local  po- 
sition tu  the  labourer  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  'Statement  of  ibo 
Provision  fiv  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes  in  a  considerable  portion  of  America  and  Eu 
rope*  (Fellowes,  1836),  gives  the  result  of  his  inouiries  into 
the  food  of  forei|^  labourers.  We  extract  the  fiulowing  fa- 
formation  flcom  US  pages  :— 

Quaft    t^fimd  used  by  an  agricultural  labourer  htmng  m 

tctfe  and  four  children. 

AiRKic\.   New  Vork.—Teat  coffee,  meat  twice  a-day. 
Maetachusetts. — Poultiy,  meat,  or  fUh,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Jlfeztbo.--Maixe  prepared  either  in  porridge  or  thin  cake^ 
and  bea!u,  with  diQe,  a  hot  pepper,  of  iriuoh  they  eat  large 
quantities  as  seasoning. 

CoftAuMM  dt  CMmiMa.— Chieflv  animal  food. 

VennSoj-^taiztt  vegetables,  and  fhiit. 

XJruguay. — Aiiimal  fhod.  « 

Ha^L — Plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

Bvmopx.  Norway. — Herrings,  oatmeal  porridge,  pota- 
toes, coarse  oatmeal  bread,  bacon  and  salt  beef  pernaps 
twice  a-week.  Fish  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Brandy  m 
general  use. 

SiMdm.— In  the  south  potatoes  and  salt  fish;  in  the 
ncNlh  porridge  and  rye  bread. 

Ruuia  (general  return). — Rye  bread,  buckwheat,  and 
sour  cabbage,  soup  seasoned  with  salt  and  lard. 

DsifHAEK.  Copenhagen. — Rye  bread,  inferior  coffee, 
ohees^  and  butter. 

JEMtorv.— Rye  bread,  groats,  potatoes,  coffee,  butter, 
eheeae^  and  mUk. 

HAivaxATic  Towns.  LtAoek. — Rye  bread,  potatoes, 
baoon  seldom,  peas-poridge,  groats,  etaieap  fish. 

Brvnum^Potatoes,  beans,  bnokwhaat,  groats,  bread, 
meat  abobt  twice  a-week. 

Medtlenburg. — Good  sound  food,  occasionally  meat 

Danzig. — Chiefly  rye  bread  and  potatoes,  meat  miee 
or  twice  weekly. 

TVurtemberg. — Soup,  potatoes,  bread,  meat  once  or  twice 
a-week. 

.Rwu^/brf.—nSoup,  potatoes,  v^tables,  bread,  coffee, 
and  beer  daily,  meat  on  one  or  two  days. 

Holland  (general  return). — Rye,  cheese,  potatoes,  vege< 
tables,  beans  and  pwk.  buttermilk,  buckwhrnt,  meal,  See. 

Buaim.  Boom.— Bread,  potatoes,  and  milk. 

Ortawi.— Pbtatoaa  and  breaa  in  the  towns ;  in  the  country 
a  little  bnttn,  vegetables^  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  pork. 

Qoesbek. — Rye  bread,  cheese,  butter  <a  mt,  bacon,  vege- 
tables, coffee,  and  weak  beer. 

Francs.  H&ore. — Bread,  vegetables,  eider,  very  xaie^f 
animal  fbod  ;  coffoe  and  treacle  are  also  used. 

Brittany. — Buckwheat,  barley  bread,  potatoes,  eabb^ea, 
and  about  6  lbs.  of  pork  weekly. 

La  Loire  Ir^hieurc-^^twA  and  vegetables,  baoon  oi 
other  meat  now  and  then. 

Bordeaux;.— Rye  bread,  millet  soup,  Indian  com,  some- 
times salt  provisions,  butchers'  meat  very  rarely. 

ilforntuM.— V^tables,  bread,  forinaoeous  substances 
made  into  soup,  meat  soup  <»r  boniUie  probably  onee  a-veek. 

iVMlmonf.— No  meat,  little  wine,  twice  aa  mueh  maiie 
as  wheat  floiir, 

B>rtugaL  Salt  fish,  ratable  soup,  widi  oil  or  hud, 
maifebmd. 

7%«  .^0fv«.— Maixe  bread,'vegetables,  potatoes,  and  flruib 
meat  seldom,  &Kh  when  abundant. 

Greece  ;  J^frot.— Maize  or  wheaten  bread,  olive^  pvli^ 
vwetables,  salt  flah,  meat  occasionally. 

European  TW-A^.— Bread,  rice,  greens,  dried  beaifi  and 
peas,  ohves  and  onions,  meat  about  once  a-week. 

Malta  (f>om  a  eommunication). — Barley  bread,  cheesy 
carob,  or  other  beans,  and  soap  of  maiie  or  millet  with 
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htiHwteaiaaniployi  vhra  out  of  omplor  alilde  onad 
mi  M«p  only. 

iUtlvHie^  tbne  ntwu  m  gemnl,  and  Rtatement 
flpEsprdimds  a  ooniidBnUe  lurfitee.  tbo  mfonuatioD  that 
lhay  give  u  saiVaieBt  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea 
the  emditini  of  labourwi  in  the  different  countries  re- 
fbrifd  to.  ThB  food  of  Bneliah  htboiums  o(»isiats  princi- 
pally of  wfieaten  bread  (wnich  waa  unusual  before  the 
Mgnnning  ef  the  eiRfateenth  oenturyX  oheeDe,  and  potatoes, 
Tith  baoott  v  butoners*  meat  once  at  least  in  the  week. 
Cider  or  beer  ia  fk^ueatlj  provided,  aooording  to  ssree' 
nient;  and  an  increaaed  tnuatitv  both  of  meat  and  driok 
IS  ffiven  during  harvest  The  following  account  was  statod 
by  Mr.  Wallace  in  evidenoe  before  one  of  the  Irish  assistanC 
poor  lav  oonunisstonen  to  be  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a 
labourer  whose  wages  veie  9«.  a-week,  and  whose  family 
oansisted  of  himieK  his  wife,  and  two  ebildren.  The  in- 
formatiiHi  had  been  derived  from  a  labourer  in  that  ooa- 
dition: — 

Two  pecks  of  oatmeal,  at  9d. 
Five  do.  of  potatoes,  at  Sd. 
Milk 
'  Loaf oflwead  . 
i  01.  of  tea,  and  sugar  ^  lb. 
]  lb.  of  bacon  . 
Herrings  or  other  fish 
Coal,  eu,  and  so^p  . 
Tobacco  .... 
Rent  '  .      .      .  . 


Oatmeal  and  oatoi  and  bariey  bread  are  in  ooamoQ  nae 
amono;  the  Seotcl^  and  salt  fish  and  salted  meat  are  oeea- 
sionauy  obtained.  The  food  the  Irish  labooian  ccnuists 
almost  uniformly  of  potatoes,  with  which  they  are  frequently 
unable  to  afford  salt  A  herring  or  a  small  portuu  of  salt 
meat  milk,  or  buttermilk,  are  luxuries  within  the  labourer*a 
oooBBonal  reach ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  fomilies  axe  aome- 
times  compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  coarsest  potatoes  alone; 
and  we -have  heard  it  stated,  upon  authority  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  rents  have  been  raised  because  the  twant 
has  been  seen  to  eat  *  wplo-taters' — potatoes  of  the  best 
sort— the  landlord  oonsidering  that  their  qualit)'  was  too 
good  for  the  omsunMr,  who  should  have  sold  them  for  his 
benefit  and  substituted  coarser  in  their  place.  * 

Tlw  introduction  of  the  potato  as  tne  ^weral  food  of 
labourws  neoeesarily  works  a  great  i^aaga  in  tbe  country 
where  it  U  adopted.  As  long  as  it  is  onJly  an  auxiliary  to 
food  it  will  not  be  miiehievona;  but  whan  it  beeomes  the 
staple  evil  will  arise  in  the  foUowii^  manner. — ^The  i«oduee 
et  an  aort  of  potetoea  wifi  maintain  at  laast  twiea  as  many 
persons  as  a  nmibr  surfoce  of  wheat  The  population  con: 
aequently  will  be  inereased ;  but  natber  will  potatoes  keep 
from  year  to  year,  nor  can  they  be  carried  great  distances. 
They  therefore  vary  greatly  in  price ;  for  the  surplus  crop 
of  One  year  or  place  cannot  supply  the  deficiency  of  another. 
It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  priee  at  soma  periods  has  been  sixfold  what 
it  has  been  at  others.  Let  a  famine  arise,  and  there  is  no 
cheaper  food,  no  reaouioe  whatever  to  be  resorted  to.  (Bee 
M'Culloch.  Abfw  to  Adam  Bmith,  p.  1S3.)  The  British 
and  Irish  labounra  ontatnly  prefn  a  lai^  quantity  to  an 
improved  qnali^  of  tcuA,  and  will  nuke  no  altccation  in 
its  quality  uutil  tha^ham  a  large  anparfluity  in  quantify. 
Their  chief  meal  is  a  supper  after  the  day'a  work  is  over, 
nie  indueemanta  that  are  oibrea  to  the  labourer  by  the 
low  price  of  qiirits  and  tha  incnased  numbw  of  cider  and 
beer-houses  to  qtond  the  anall  surplus  of  his  income  in 
drinking  are  proved  to  be  snocassflil  by  the  la^  amount 
of  aynritaoua  and  bnnonted  liquors  now  erasunud.  The 
miseries  of  this  indulgence  on  toe  part  of  the  haad  of  the 
fomily  aia  not  eonflnad  to  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the 
lowest  labourers,  but  the  fomUies  of  artisans  are  often  equid 
Bufirtta.  An  exfonination  of  tbe  causef  of  destjtutiail  in 
flie  parisk  uf  Spitalfields,  vh«e  the  number  of  general 
ehantias  w  Uniwia^  la^  elicited  ih»  following  foct 
While  weavers  earning  wages  ef  SOf.  and  more  thu  ao«. 
arvaak  vem.  oonauming  their  wages  in  intoxication,  their 
wivea  and  fowliea  mtHa  only  afford  themselves  the  follow- 
fac  Bubiiilanee.  An  itinerant  dealar  was  ttieareomraissary. 
'am  mcdMby  tU  approprmta  naneof 'JaekyAll 


Sorb,*  recMved  into  hia  WBih-tnb  ^  nXam  moat  and  ftt 
with  the  fiorapings  of  dishes  and  pUtas  bom  n«g}ibonriiK 
cook-shops,  and  aftemrds  founa  euitoiBMa  for  tUs  ttt£ 
among  the  fomilies  of  tbo  Hlk-wewveia. 

In  tbe  *  Iteport  of  the  Comnussionert  fbr  Inquiring  into 
the  Administration  and  Opemtiou  of  the  Poor  Laws*  (1834X 
Mr.Chadwick  states  that  an  independent  labourer  waa  then 
unable  to  get  in  the  shape  ai  solid  food  more  than  an  ave- 
rage allowance  of  122  os.  per  week. 

A  soldiK  Its  OB.  per  wuek. 

An  able-bodied  pauper,  together 

with  othw  luxunes,  about  .    1S1  , , 

The  suspected  thief  (see  (}a<d 

Returns  ftom  Lancaster)  .181  , , 

The  convicted  thief  .  .    239  , , 

The  transported  ^ief  .    330  , , 

It  is  obvious  that  it  was  desirable  that  this  table  should 
be  reversed.  The  independent  should  be  bettK  off  than 
the  dependent  labourer,  the  dependent  labourer  than  tbe 
suspected  thief,  the  suspected  than  the  convicted  thief. 
With  a  view  to  this  result  the  dietaries  of  many  gaols  have 
been  amended,  and  the  poor  law  commissicners  have  pro* 
vided  that  a  sufficient  but  not  an  excessive  quantity  of  food 
should  be  distributed  iu  ^e  union  workhouses.  In  their 
Report  for  1836  six  dietaries  have  been  printed  (p.  64).  Tbe 
quantities  contained  in  the  first  are  as  follows : — 
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Oraal. 
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Wheaten  bread  is  used  in  all  wmrkhouiea.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  want  ti  accurate,  prieeise  data,  to  astimata  the 
comparative  wel&re  of  labonim  now  and  lU  earlier  periods; 
we  are,  howeva^  incUnad  to  think  that  the  ccnution  of 
agricultural  labourers  has  sridom  been  better  than  in  the 
years  1834-S-6. 

{Reporia  qf  the  Poor  Laxo  GoiKmUnanen ;  Senior's 
Foreign  Poor  Laos;  Sir  F.  Eden's  SUOaqfthe  Poor,  &c.) 

FOOLS,  FEA6T  OF.  This  was  a  festival  aotientlv  cele- 
brated in  different  churches  and  monasteries  of  France 
upon  New  Year's  day,  from  a  very  early  period,  when  every 
kind  of  absurdity,  and  even  indecency,  was  committed.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  saturnalia  of  the 
Romans.  Tbe  council  of  Basle  in  1435  expressed  its  tes- 
tation of  this  and  several  other  festivals  which  were  then 
oelebratad.  and  Us  abolition,  at  least  in  one  district  was 
ordered  by  an  arrlt  of  tha  pariianUDt  ot  D^on  in  liSS. 
The  reader  who  would  know  more  trfthis  featival  may  eon- 
suit  Du  Cange's  '  Glossary,  p.  KJiivrnM,'  and  Du  Tilliot's 
'  Mimoires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  de  la  F8te  des  Foux, 
qui  se  foisoit  autrefois  dans  {dusieurs  Bgliaes.*  4to.,  Iaos- 
anne  et  i  (3enive,  1741. 

FOOLS'  PARfiLEY.  [^fiTHnsA.] 

FOOT.  [Mb^surbs.] 

FOOT-BALL,  a  ball  made  of  a  blown  bladder  eased  with 
leatbw  to  be  kicked  by  the  foot;  used  by  metonymy  for  the 
diversion  of  driving  the  ball  itself  Hus  was  an  ear^  and 
fovourite  sport  wim  the  English.  Fitzstepfaen  mentions  it 
anjong  Uie^mesof  the  Londoners  in  thetime  of  Haniyll. 
Pepys,  in  ms  'Memoirs,'  vol.  I  p.  324,  a.d.  1664-fi,  sava, 
'  January  2.  to  ray  Lord  Bronnckei's  by  appointmrat'in 
tbe  Pia2ia,GoTant  Garden:  the  street  foil  of  foot^halls,  it 
being  a  great  frort.*  Kand  ifttpular  Jniiq^  vol.  iL  n.  79> 
says,  in  the  north  of  Bn^and,  among  tfaecehian.  It  BCO*- 
tomary  to  watch  the  brid^room's  coming  out  at  cinudb 
after  the  ceremony,  in  iHder  to  demand  money  for  a  foot- 
ball. 

F(X)TB,  SAHUBL,  was  bom  at  Truro,  in  the  county 
of  (3omwall.  but  tbe  date  of  his  bir^  is  not  axacHy  known. 
His  fother  was  member  for  Tiverton,  and  he  vraa  ednraied 
at  Worce^  Collage,  Oxford.  On  quitting  the  nnivaraity. 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  which  his  vnletile  dis- 
position prevented  him  from  pursuing.  About  the  saoM 
time  he  married  a  lady  of  good  fortune ;  but  the  marriage 
turned  out  unhappiW,  and  be  plunged  into  all  the  view  of 
tha  town,  partiouUm  gaming.  His  fortune  beuur.spaetbly 
eihausted,  he  turned  pl^ifi^!nteeUi0^  and  ma^  km 
foMt  anwaranoe  in  the  eharaeter  of  Oth^ov  in  which  hs 
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produoed  no  gTMt  senntioa.  Though  be  wh  more  saooeffs- 

nil  in  comedy,  he  did  not  much  lUrtinguish  hinuelf  as  an 
■otor  till  he  began  to  perform  parU  of  hii  ovn  writing. 
His  difbnilties  inweasiog,  he  vrv  only  extricated  from  them 
hy  Sir  Fmnoit  DelaraU  who  allowed  him  an  annuity  for  s 
not  TSiy  bonourahle  piecw  of  tervioe.  Sir  fVancis  was  him- 
self of  mined  fortune*  and  had  looksd  fonrard  to  a  marria^ 
wiOi  a  rich  lady  as  the  meani  of  repairing  it.  Foote,  du- 
coverinR  a  weidthy  dame  who  was  prepoweued  with  for- 
tune-tellers, got  a  friend  to  personate  a  conjuror  and  recom- 
mend Sir  Francis  as  a  husband.  The  scheme  uuceeded, 
and  Foote  was  rewarded  as  above  mentioned. 

In  1747  he  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  here  oommeneed  his  career  as  an  author,  by  writing 
for  bis  own  house  the  succession  of  short  pieces  by  which 
he  is  so  well  known.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  a  patent 
till  1766,  wheq,  riding  out  with  the  duke  of  York,  he  broke 
bis  leg  by  a  fall  from  nis  horse,  and  was  forced  to  have  it 
amputated ;  the  patent  was  procured  by  the  duke  as  a  sort 
of  eompens^ion  for  this  accidenL  Foote  did  not  retire 
from  the  stage  oa  account  of  the  Ion  of  Ins  limb,  but  acted 
with  a  cork  lag.  His  death  is  said  to  Iwve  been  aooelerated 
hy  the  shock  he  tecelTed  on  a  fltfvant  prdbrring  against 
him  a  cha^  of  the  wont  nature ;  he  was  tried  and  honour- 
ably acquitted,  but  seems  never  to  have  recovered  his  spirits. 
Feeling  bis  health  deolinei  he  let  his  house  to  Mr.  Colman, 
still  occasionally  appearing  as  an  actor.  While  performing 
one  of  his  characters  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  on  the 
stage.  He  went  to  Brighton  for  his  health :  and  on  his 
return  to  London  he  set  out  toe  Paris,  but  died  on  his  way, 
at  Dover,  in  1777. 

Complete  editions  of  Foote's  works  are  easily  procured  ; 
but  scarcely  a  single  piece  is  now  produced  on  the  stage. 
In  fact,  notwithatandmg  their  great  iherit,  they  refer  so 
much  to  the  humours  and  often  the  persons  of  his  own 
times,  that  thoy  now  poaaess  rather  ^  historic«d  than  a 
dramatte  Interest  and  will  be  read  ^  ibw  except  those 
who  are  desirous  of  having  a  view  of  the  striking  cha- 
racters in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  Me- 
thodiatB  an  lashed  in  '  The  Minor the  paelon  for  tra- 
velling in  *The  Englishman  returned  from  Paris;*  the 
newspapars  in  '  The  Bankrupt the  debating  societies  in 
'The  OrattM;'  the  bar  in  *The  Lame  Lover;'  and  in 
general  enry  piece  has  its  peculiar  object  of  satire.  In 
making  his  Characters  stand  prominenUy  fbtth,  Foote  is 
not  excelled;  but,  like  most  depictors  of  humours,  he  occa- 
sionally foils  into  the  error  of  giving  abstractions  rather  than 
probable  persons.  The  pieces  which  kept  the  stage  longest 
are  *  The  Mayot  of  Oarratt'  and  '  The  Liar,'  the  humour  of 
which  is  not  no  exotusively  adapted  to  a  partioular  time. 

FORAMINITBRA.  An  order  estabtished  by  M.  DY)r- 
b^y  for  certain  foraminated  polythalamous  internal  shells 
whicn  bam  no  chamber  beyon4  their  Int  partition.  They 
oRV«  no  aiphunele ;  but  thnr  chambers  are  supposed  to 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  many  small 
foramina.  This  order  is  placed  by  M.  D'Orbigny  as  the 
third  of  the  Cephakpodai  but  M.  Dujardin  has  made  ob- 
servations on  the  living  animals  of  some  of  the  species, 
which  induce  him  to  assign  these  testaceous  forms  to  a  new 
class  of  animals  inferior  in  their  oi^aniiation  to  tlje  Ra- 
diatot  and  endowed  with  locomotive  power  by  the  instru- 
mentali^  of  minute  tentacular  filaments.  For  this  class  he 
proposes  the  name  Rahixopoda,  and  under  that  title  it  is 
mtended  to  give  the  reader  the  results  of  his  researches 
when  fully  carried  out  At  present  we  shall  merely  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  M.  D'0rbi^0)['8  axrangemeot  of 
these  ourions  minute  shells  which  exist  in  myriads  on  the 
sea-coBSti.  Th9  species  found  in  the  European  ocean  are 
comnaiatiTely  few»  and  their  sin  is  very  small ;  but  the 
Adriatic  abounds  both  in  genera  and  species  which  are 
lai^.  Hm  greater  number  are  mieroscopic.  The  fosul 
species  are  most  abundant  in  the  tertiary  formations,  espe* 
cially  in  Italy.  The  chalk  of  Meudon,  in  the  Juralimestone 
of  the  Cbarente  Ii^rieure,  and  the  oohte  of  Calne,  contain 
them.  Count  Hunster  reckons  fivty  species  from  the  cre- 
taceous freestone  of  Maestricbt  Mr.  Lonsdale  enumerates 
iixteen  species  from  the  English  chalk,  and  the  marquis  of 
Northampton  found  them  in  chalk  flints  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ^ghton.  Some  idea  of  the  myriads  which  now 
occur  tt^Uier  in  parttuilaf  localities  in  a  fossil  state,  and 
once  svarmad  in  life  throughout  the  antient  seas,  may  be 
ga^ied  from  the  following  passage  m  Dr.  Bockland's  Bri4g»- 
wattr  TVMltM^  damiptin  of  .one  cttua  only  ^  Nnmmii- 


lites  are  sq  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  pieoe  of  monay 
they  vary  in  sixe  from  ttiat  <^  a  crown-piece  to  microsoopk 
littleness,  and  occupy  an  impivtant  place  in  the  history  ot 
fossil  shdls,  on  accofint  of  the  prodigious  extent  te  which 
thfff  are  accumulated  in  the  later  members  of  the  secondary 
and  in  manyof  the  tertiary  strata.  They  are  oftan  pOed  on 
each  other  nearly  in  as  close  contact  as  the  grains  in  a  heap 
of  com.  In  this  state  they  form  a  consid^able  portion  of 
the  entire  hulk  of  many  extensive  mountftins,  e.g.  in  iba 
tertiary  limestones  of  Verona  and  Monte  Bolca,  and  in 
secondary  strata  of  the  cretaceous  foonatfcm  in  the  Albs, 
Carpathians,  and  Pyrenees.  Borne  of  the  pytamids  and  the 
sphmx  of  Egypt  are  composed  of  limestone  loaded  with 
nummulites.  It  is  impossible  to  see  such  mountain  masses 
of  the  remains  of  a  single  fomil^  of  shells  thiu  added  to  the 
solid  materials  of  the  globe  without  recollecting  that  each 
individual  shell  once  held%n  importatit  place  within  the 
body  of  a  living  animal ;  and  thus  recalling  our  imagination 
to  those  distant  epochs  wlwn  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which 
then  covered  Europe  were  filled  with  floating  swarms  of 
these  exttnet  mollnaks^  thick  m  the  conatlns  myriads  of 
Beriie  and,  CHo  Bonalit  that  now  crowd  the  vatets  td  the 
polar  seas.  Lamarck,  in  his  observations  on  XKUola,  re- 
marks that  these  very  minute  animals  have  had  mu^  mora 
influence  on  the  masses  which  compose  the  snfftee  bt  oxte 
nor  crust  of  our  globe  dun  the  tenudhi  of  eli^hants,  hip- 
popotami, and  whtdes.' 

M.  D'Orbigny  has  divided  his  I^amfn^ra  into  five 
fomiUes  and  has  prepared  ma^ifled  models,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  most  collections,  illustzatii^  100  species  and 
all  the  62  genera.  Our  limits  will  <mly  ulow  us  to  give  a 
man  skatoh  of  his  airaagsmdnt,  as  adopted  by  U.  Rang. 

FoEAKiMtFERA.  (Asiphonoides  of  De  Haan). 

Famify  L   Les  BtiohoStdgttflfc 
« 

A  single  central  openmg. 
Genus  Nodosaria  (Lamarck);  Orlhocera,  La- 
marck; Reopfaax;  Da  Modtfott. 
va  is  Aulhdltided  Into  manjr  sob<geiMra. 

1.  Ohndulioa. 

2.  Nodosaria  (properly  so  called). 
Nodosana  contains  namerons  speeies  bilk  living  and 

foailt  aad  is  w&pmiaA  into  two  groups. 

Shell  not  stirated  longitn^nalfy. 
Example,  Nodosana  radieula. 

Shell  stirated  longitudinally 
Example,  Nodosaria  oquaHt. 

3.  Dental  ina. 

This  Bub-genns  is  also  nunerous  and  eompiebenda  twe 

groups. 

a 

Shell  without  longitudinal  stria. 
Examplet  Nodoiana 

Shell  longitudinally  striated. 
Example,  Nodosaria  depresta. 

4.  Orthocerina. 

5.  Mucronina. 

Genus  Frondicuhoia  (DefJrance)  Kenulina  D% 

Blainville). 
Genus  Ijngidina. 

Aperture  Margmal. 

Genus  Riroulina. 
Genus  Vi^inulina. 

Genus  Marginulina  (Orthooera*  Lamarck). 
Genus  Planularia   (Defraoee)  Astaoolap  (De 

Montfort). 
Genus  Pavonia. 

fitmily  n.  Les  B'nallostdgues. 
Sbdl  always  composed  of  a  porous  tlssM.  foterioi 
n^{DSB  and  covered  with  asperities. 

Altemati(m  of  ^e ciiambers  total ormrtfal,  lesular 
Genus  Bigenerina^  ,  7 

This  gmuB  is  divided  into  lBiriilr|iiliii."  ^ 
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1.  Bigtaterina  (proporiy  lo  eolledl. 
Aperture  central. 

2.  Gemmulina. 
Aperture  marginal. 

Genus  Textularia. 
Qeniu  VuItuUdb. 

•  * 

AItenu^i<m  vi  the  chambers  total  or  partial,  but 

irre^lar. 
Texture  vitreous,  very  tranaluoid. 

Genus  Dimorpbina. 

Genus  Polymorphina. 
Pc^ymorpbina  is  divided  into  the  foUowiQesub-gonen**— 

1.  Polymorphina  (properly  so  called). 

2.  Guttulina. 

3.  Gkbulma. 

4.  Pyrulina. 
Genus  Virgnliaa. 
Graus  SpluBroidiiuu 

Ramttf  m.   Les  Hilioost^es. 
Section  1.  Turbinotdet. 
• 

Spire  elevated :  shell  free. 
Genus  Clavulina. 
Genus  Uvigerina. 
Genus  Buluuina. 
Genus  Valvulioa. 

•  • 

Spire  surbaisie. 

Genus  Rosalina  (Gidaiollua?  DeHontfiwt). 
Genus  Rotalia. 
Kfltel**!  which  is  abundant  in  living  and  fiwtil  apeeiw,  is 
dtriMUnto  the  following  sub-genera:— 

1.  Rotalia  (properly  so  called). 

2.  Discopbis  (Lamarck). 
S-  TVocbulina. 

4.  Turhinulina. 

Genus  Calcarina  (SidendtteSt  Lamarck 
poms?  andCortaloa?  DellonUhrt). 
Genus  Globigeniuu 
Genus  Gvroidina. 

Genus  IruncatuUna.    (Haromonia,  Soldaiii; 
Polyxenes  and  CTibicides,  De  Ifontfivt). 
Section  2.  Ammonoides. 
Genus  Planulina. 
Genus  Planorbulina. 
Genua  Operculina. 
Genus  Solduiia. 

Seetun  3.  NaatiloSdei. 
« 

Chambers  assembled  on  alternating  axes;  ^tertui*  to- 
wards the  middle  <^tbe  chamber. 
Genus  OassiduUna. 

•  « 

(Chambers  not  alternating  or  threaded  (enflUes)  on  a 
single  SKIS. 

a 

Sides  unequal :  one  protabwant,  the  other  flat 
Genus  Anomalina. 
Genus  Vertebralina. 

Sides  unequal, 
t  Many  apertures. 

Genua  Polystomella  (Lamarck);  Andromedes, 
Callalia,  Sporilus,  Themeon,  Peloms,  Geo- 
idionus.  and  Etphidium,  (De  Montfort). 
Gmns  Dendritina. 

Genus  PenerooUs  (De  Hontlbrt) ;  Renulinat 

Flaeentula  (De  Blainville). 
Oenns  Spirolina  (Lamarck)  including  lituites 
■  of  the  same  author. 

+  t 

A  single  aperture. 
Genus  Robulina.  (Phonemus,  Pharamum,  He- 
rioD,  aisipbontes,  Patrocles,  Lampas,  Ante- 
nor,  Robulu^  Rhinocunu^'Spincterules;  De 
Montfort) 

Genus  Cristellaria  (Lamarck);  Linthuris  and 
Omm  (De  BUinville) ;  Oreas  and  Scortimus 
dteUoBtftict);  Sataeemure  (Deftanoe). 


Ortstellarie,  is  divided  into  two  sub-genera- 

1.  CristeUvia  (praperlj  so  called)    SheU  de- 


S.  The  Saiacenaires  of  Defrance.  Shdl  convex. 
(Senua  Nonionina.  (Macrodiies?  Meloius,Can- 
cris,  Florilus^  and  (^hrysolns;  De  Monttbrt) 
Genus  Nummulina  (Nnmmulites  uid  Lentira* 
Hna;  Lamarck.    Helicitea;  De  NwiviUe. 
Numulithes,  Lyoophris.  Rotalites,  Egeoa; 
DeHontfbrt). 
Nwnmulina  is  separated  into  two  sub-genera. 

1.  Nummulina  (properly  so  called). 

2.  Assilina. 

Genua  Sideiclina  (Lamarek).  SiderDlitheai  (De 
Montfort). 

EunilyXV.  Les  AgathiBtdgaes(L6BMilioIes; 
De  F^ruBsac.) 
Genua  Biloculina. 
Genus  SptroloeiiUmL 
Genus  Triloculina. 
Crenus  Articulina. 

<>enus  Quinqueloculina  (Polhmtn?  De  Hoot 

fort). 
(Senus  Adelosina. 

Ramttf  V.  Im  Entomostignea. 
« 

Sides  uneqnsL 
Genus  Amphiste^na. 
Genus  Heterostegina. 

«  « 

Sides  equal. 
Crenus  OrbieuUna  (Lamarck);  Helenis,  Ar- 

chaias.  and  Dotes,  (Da  Montfort). 
Genus  Alvaolina  (AWeoUte);  Boac  Oriaire; 
Defrance.  Borelis.  (Sausulua,  and  UiOiditei; 
De  Montfort    Fasciolite;  Parkinson. 
Crenus  Fabularia  (Defrance). 
The  following  example  will  serve  as  a  gsnecal  illostn^in 
i^tliefomily. 


NtumnlUH  InUnhih. 
FORBES,  DUNCAN,  was  the  second  son  of  Daaean 
Forbes  of  Culloden.  near  Inverness^  vhere,  or  at  anotbar 
seat  of  the  fomily,  called  Bunehrew,  in  the  same  ne^bocr- 
lurad.  he  was  bom  10th  Norember,  16B5.  After  Animg 
law  for  some  years  at  Loyden,  he  returned  to  SeoUsnd  ia 
1707,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  36th  July,  1709.  At 
the  bar  he  rapidly  gained  employment  and  diatmctioii.  For 
his  first  public  appointment  however,  that  of  sheriff  of  VM- 
Lothian,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  friendsbip  of  tbe 
Argyll  ibmily.  The  rebellion  of  1715  gave  him  an  oppcn^ 
tunity  of  displaying  bis  zeal  and  activity  in  soppoit  of 
government ;  and  to  his  influence  and  exertions,  aoa  those 
of  his  elder  brother,  who  bad  now  succeeded  to  tbe  family 
estate,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity  thiougii- 
out  a  great  part  of  tbe  north  of  Scotland  at  this  oiti*  is 
considered  to  have  been  mainly  owing.  His  service*  were 
rewarded  tbe  following  year  by  his  appointment  to  vhit 
was  then  called  the  office  of  deputy  lord-advocats;  vhi^ 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  present  soUcitor-geneiaL  Id  t)as 
office  he  did  himself  as  much  honour  by  the  hMi-aiinded 
delicacy  which  he  showed  in  condnetine  the  trials  of  tbe 
persons  chai^d  with  participation  in  the  ivoent  tresson. 
as  by  tbe  talent  activity,  and  courage  be  had  dibplaved 
during  the  insurrection.  The  cry  indeed  that  be  va«  tim- 
self  a  di^ised  Jacobite  was  raised  bythe  nalots  uf  (i» 
government  In  1722  he  was  returned  to  pariiamest  for 
the  Inverness  burghs,  for  which  his  dder  brother  bid  »»• 
viously  sat  In  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  be  odd* 
tinued  a  member  for  the  next  fifteen  fears,  he  of  toatie 
gmevalhr  supported  the  minister  Sir  Bobeit  Walpoie^  ** 
hu  offiJal  sibutioa  ^jfi^^li^W%lgrt£~appoa^ 
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lord-adToca^^,  the  place  of  secretary  of  itate  ftr  Scotland 
being  St  the  same  time  abolished,  and  ib  duties  devolved 
upon  him.  In  1 737  be  was  placed  in  a  still  more  oonapicu- 
mis  position  by  bis  elevation  to  the  digniihr  of  lord  president 
of  tiie  oonrt  of  leaion,  at  bead  of  the  ctvU  Judicature  of  his 
native  country.  A  few  ytm  beftire  -thia  time  the  death 
€t  his  brother  had  made  htm  pn^irietor  of  tike  ftaailj  estate. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  Hfb,  Forbes  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  Iieute^an^govemor  of  Scotland ;  but  besides 
the  power  which  he  exercised  through  his  official  connexion, 
he  secured  to  himself  a  still  wider  influeuoe  by  his  public 
spirit,  and  his  unwearied  ex^ons  in  promoting  the  wdfiue 
of  the  oountrir  in  its  ttade,  its  manufactnres,  its  agriculture, 
its  fisheries,  its  roads,  and  every  other  depulment  in  which 
any  project  of  improvement  suggested  itself  to  his  active 
and  patriotic  miod.  '  Thee,  Foroes,  too,'  Thomson,  in  his 
'  Autumn,*  addresses  him  (pronouncing  the  name,  it  may 
be  observed,  in  two  syllableB,  as  it  is  nmaltr  heard  in  Soot- 
land),— 

*  Tlue.  F»bM.  too.  vbon  •vmt  worth  attMdi, 
As  tntta  ■IniMfcM  wMpteg  Mcariahlp  kfn^ 
Tbee,  tnly  graanm,  UM  In  tlkBM  ghmi, 
Tbj  eomirj  Mi  Uutwgh  hn  mttof  mrta, 
nunad  bjr  th;  wiMloni,  Ij  thy  ml  tubcnad  i 
Aad  mUob  tau  iba  kKOwn  »  Mead  Uke  the*.* 

The  most  memorable  public  exertions  of  President  Forbv^ 
however,  were  called  forth  by  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
In  this  emergency  he  certainly  contributed  more  thaa 
iny  other  man  to  keep  the  rebels  in  check  until  the  govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  meet  than  in  the  field  with  an  ade- 

auate  military  fi>rc6.  To  the  discredit  of  the  ministrv  and 
le  country,  not  only  were  his  services  never  rewardeo,  but 
he  was  even  refused  any  compensation  tor  his  actual  losses 
and  the  expenditure  of  his  private  resources  in  the  public 
cause.  He  had  been  attacked  in  his  castle  of  GuUoden  by 
the  rebels,  who  probably  would  have  taken  his  life  if  he 
had  &llen  into  their  hands.  It  is  said  that  his  indignant 
smse  of  the  nn^initeAil  usage  he  met  with  broke  his  nnat, 
and  bxoiuht  him  to  the  grave.  His  death  took  place  on 
the  lOth  December,  1747.  He  left  an  only  son,  1w  a  lady 
whom  be  married  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  but 
whom  he  lost  after  a  few  years.  President  Forbes  was  a 
man  both  of  extensive  scholarship  and  of  elegant  aocom- 
plishments.  Among  other  branches  of  learning  he  had  cul- 
titmted  an  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  tonB;ues,  and  is 
said  to  have^rused  the  Old  Testament  eight  times  in 
the  original  Hebrew.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following 
pieces,  which  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  two  volumes 
tiTo,  soon  after  his  death: — ).  *  Thou^ta  on  Religion. 
Natural  and  Revealed ;'  2.  *  Reflections  on  the  Sources  of 
Incrednlity  in  r^^ard  to  Reli^n of  this  Warburton,  in  a 
letter  to  Hurd,  writes,  *  It  is  a  little  jewel ;  I  knew  and 
venetated  the  man ;  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  Scotland 
bred,  both  as  a  judge,  a  {ntriot,  and  a  Christian  ;*  3.  *  A 
Letter  to  a  Bishin)  cooceming  some  important  discoveries 
in  Philosophy  and  Relq;kin.'  To  President  Forbes  axe  also 
Bttribntad  me  tH^ait  and  well-known  verses  beginninj^ 

■Ahl  C]ik»Ii,i»iildliuiwbttti!t  ' 

Ai  anoDiMMMd  u  when 
Year  Uiurt  bMuty  could  boMt 
Ifarlwppla«M  HOC  pain,'  be. 

His  oorreapondenoe  in  relation  to  Scottish  affairs,  ^d 
specially  to  toe  Rebellions  of  1715  and  1 745,  was  published 
in  a  4to.  volnme  at  London  in  1815,  under  the  title  of  *  Cul- 
loden  Pweia,  &c,  Arom  the  originals  in  the  possession  of 
Duneui  George  Forbes  of  Cullocbn,BBq.*  The  above  flusta 
ue  stated  on  the  authority  ct  a  *  Memoir'  of  ecmsiderable 
let^h  which  is  mflxed  to  this  publication. 

FORBES.  JAMES,  a  civa  servant  of  the  East  India 
Campany.  creditably  known  as  the  author  of  *  Oriental  Me- 
moirs, selected  ana  abridged  ttam  a  sraies  of  familiar  let- 
ters, written  during  seventeen  years'  residence  in  India,' 
iic.,  4  vols.  4to.  1813.  This  work  includes  observations  on 
those  parts  of  AfHca  and  America  at  which  the  author 
toucbed  in  his  several  voyages.  The  beauty  of  its  decora- 
tions, more  especially  the  coloured  plates  of  auimala  and 
punts,  fhim  drawinn  m^de  by  the  authw,  which  have 
rarely  been  surpassed  in  spirit  and  beauty,  obtained  for  it 
uncommon  popularity.  Toe  text  also,  tlwugfa  bulky,  was 
calculated  to  interest  the  public  at  lai^,  as  oontaininz.  in- 
termixed witii  pefsonal  anecdote,  an  amusing  mass  of  mis- 
edlaneons  iniHination  iNmoeming  the  Company's  service, 
the  history,  nanners,  aocdogv,  and  antiquities  of  Hindustan, 
syeejally  Onaint,  and  (rtW  pvovinns  9a  the  western 


ooast  The  letters  and  drawings  ttam  vhtoh  these  meaoirt 
wore  taken,  are  stated  to  occupy  52,000  folio  pages,  in 
150  volumes.  They  appear  to  have  been  the  productioa 
of  a  mind  prone  to  the  marvellous,  bnt  active,  intelligent, 
and  benevolent. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  bom  in  Londoi  m  1749  It  is  erro- 
neously said  in  the  French  'Biog.  das  Cimtemp«nms  that 
he  left  England  to  gratify  his  love  (rf  travel,  a  statement 
contradicted  b^  almost  every  chapter  of  his  book.  He  went 
out  in  1765,  with  a  writer's  appointment,  to  Bombay ;  ao- 
oompanied,  in  a  civil  capacity,  the  troops  sent  to  assist  Ra* 
gonath  Row,  peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas.  in  1775 ;  and,  after 
a  short  visit  to  England  for  his  health,  received  an  iqipmnt- 
ment  at  Baroche,  m  Ouzerat,  from  wUch  be  was  promoted 
in  1780  to  be  ctdleotor  and  chief  resident  of  the  town  and 
district  of  Dhuboy  in  the  same  province,  then  newly  occupied 
by  the  Company.  On  the  cession  of  that  province  to  the 
Mahrattas,  in  1783,  he  returned  to  En^and,  honoured  by 
the  affection  and  sincere  rwret  ctf  the  natives  who  had  been 
placed  under  his  diarge.  Beingin  France  in  1803.hewas 
am<M^  the  numeroos  dHtm*u  oonflned  tA  Verdun,  but  was 
retessed.  with  his  ftmfly,  in  1S04,  as  a  nan  of  seimce,  by 
the  mediation  of  th'e  neneh  Institute,  at  ttw  instanee  of 
our  Ropi  Sodety.  In  1806  Mr.  Focbes  mUished  two 
vidumes  of  letters,  deseriptSve  ef  his  tow  in  Holland,  Bd- 

Sium,  and  France,  with  a  more  particular  aoeount  of  Ver- 
un,  and  the  treatment  of  the  ^tish  detainid  there.  He 
died  Ai^;ust  1, 1819.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  RotsI  and 
Antiquarian  Societies  and  the  Anadion  Soda^  of  Some. 
{Orimtal  Memotrt.^ 

FORBIN,  CLAUDE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
naval  officers  that  Franco  has  ever  produced,  was  bom  in 
Provence  in  1656.  and  died  in  1734.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  his  various  exploits  against  the  English,  Dutch, 
Venetians,  and  the  Barbary  pbwera,  but  we  cannot  omit 
a  remarkable  eiteumstanoe  in  his  life,  of  which  he  has 
left  an  acoonnt  in  his  memoirs.  We  allude  to  the  attempt 
which  was  made  in  the  17th  century  to  introduoe  European 
civilization  into  the  kingdom  Sum.  It  tn^inated  with 
an  adventurer,  a  native  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Mlled  Con- 
stance Faulcon,  who  come  at  an  eorW  age  to  England,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  After  many 
vicissitudes  he  reached  Siam,  and  entering  the  service  of  the 
king  of  that  country,  he  succeeded  in  gainiug  the  fovour 
not  only  of  the  {vime  minister  but  even  <n  the  ung  himself 
who  on  the  death  of  the  minister  wished  to  appoint  Con 
stance  in  his  place.  He  had  the  good  sense  nowever  to 
decline  the  title,  in  order  to  av<»d  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives,  and  contented  bimself  with  tlw  exercise  of  the 
power.  The  beginning  of  Constauoe's  administration  waa 
sucoessfbl,  and  notwithstanding  many  dtfficultiea,  the  coun- 
try began  to  improve  under  the  administration  this  able 
foreigner.  He  now  oonoeived  the  plan  of  introducing,  witii 
the  assistant  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Christian  religion,  not  onlr 
into  Siam,  but  also  into  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
with  that  view  he  pwsuaded  the  king  of  Siam  to  send 
three  deputies  to  Louis  XIV.  The  tiuwe  deputies  died 
on  their  way,  but  Louis  having  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance sent  the  chevalier  Choumont,  accompanied  by 
Forbin,  to  the  Siamese  monarch.  The  embassy  was  ao- 
companied  by  some  troops.  It  concluded  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  secured  protection  to  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Siam,  and  returned  to  France  with  an  embassy  from 
the  Ung.  Constance  having  prevailed  on  his  master  to 
take  some  French  officers  and  troc^  into  his  service,  For- 
bin was  appointed  grand-admiral  of  the  fleet,  general-in- 
chief  of  the  aro^  of  Siam,  and  governor  of  Bang-kok.  The 
French  troops  were  stationed  in  sevoral  parte  of  the  king- 
dom ;  they  occupied  the  fortresses  of  Menpii  and  Bang-kok. 
and  the  lung  requested  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  Jesuit  Tachard, 
to  increase  uieir  number.  Everything  seemed  now  fovour- 
able  to  the  pn^n^ess  of  European  civilisation  in  Siam,  and 
there  were  great  hopes  of  converting  the  monarch  to  the 
Christian  religion,  when  jealousy  between  Constence  and 
the  commander  at  the  French  troops  destroyed  all  these 
brilliant  prospects.  A  Siamese  grandee  called  Pitiacha, 
taking  advantage  of  the  quarrels  which  divided  the  Euro- 
peans, united  ^1  their  enemies  and  revolted  against  the 
king,  took  him  prisoner  and  declared  himself  rwent  of  the 
kingdom.  He  compelled  tiie  French  to  quit  ute  countr)', 
and  put  Constance  as  well  as  mai^  other  Christiani  to 
death.  Forbin  returned  to  Euiope  after  a  two  years'  re- 
siduDco  in  Sianit  of  which  he  seona  to  haTe/hesn  heortik 
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tirad.  Ftwiiin't  meinoin  were  published,  during  bis  lifetime, 
in  1730.  at  Anutetdem,  2  voTb.  in  \2mo.  They  are  written 
wtUi  great  ease,  and  his  lively  descriptions  as  well  as  the 
variety  of  events  related  make  them  exceedinsly  interesting. 
Forbin  was  distinguished  for  his  disinterested  conduct,  and 
for  the  zeal  which  he  showed  on  many  occasions  in  pro- 
euring  merit  its  just  reward.  The  last  years  of  bis  life  were 
spent  in  retirement  and  devoted  to  reli^ous  exeroiset 
and  works  of  charity. 

FORGE,  a  mechanical  term,  which,  though  it  be  suffi- 
ciently undoatood  in  its  common  and  poj^olar  meaning, 
requires  some  consideration  beAite  its  atxkt  and  philoaophi- 
eal  sense  can  be  understood. 

The  term  ftwee  always  implies  the  existence  ot  some 
canae  which  produces  a  visible  mechssical  effect  Thus 
the  cause  of  motion  and  tha  oanse  of  pressure  are  both 
fbroes :  again,  difference  effects  must  be  attributed  to  dif- 
fbifenee  in  the  prodachig  canaes :  thus,  greater  or  less  velo- 
city, and  greater  or  less  pressure,  are  both  at^buted  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  causes  of  v^oct^  or  pressure.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  effects  which  at<e  the  same  in  one  point  of  view 
may-  differ  in  another;  thus,  bodies  of  different  weights,  let 
fUl  fhmi  the  same  heights  above  the  ground,  will  strike  the 
ground  with  the  same  velocities,  but  with  different  degrees 
of  effect  upon  the  substance  which  they  strike.  Again,  if 
3  ball  be  tnrawn  upwards  with  a  veloci^  a,  which  carries  it 
to  a  height  b,  it  will,  when  thrtrwn  upwards  with  twice  the 
vebeity,  ascend  through  four  times  the  height  b.  Here, 
nwn,  eonridered  wiUi  respect  to  one  eflbet,  the  second  Ibroe 
should  seem  twice  the  first:  considered  with  respect  to 
another,  the  seocnd  seems  feur  times  the  first.  Suchdiftr- 
enoe  of  appearance  in  the  numerical  quantities  of  difi^nt 
effects  led  at  one  time  to  long  and  warm  disputas  on  the 
proper  method  of  meaauring  force,  all  of  which  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  mechanics  has  shown  to  be  of  very  Httle  use. 
One  distinct  meaning,  with  care  not  to  assume  the  oonse- 
quences  of  any  other  meaning  as  necessarily  dedneiblefrom 
the  first,  will  enable  the  mechanical  reasoner  to  establish 
the  whole  doctrine  of  statics,  or  equilibriniB :  amithar,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  dynamics,  or  motion. 

It  should  seem  that  these  two  (so  called) /orwf  should 
have  different  names ;  but  custom  has  s<<tled  otherwise. 
We  proceed  to  the  definitions  of  fbrce. 

In  ^e  theory  of  equilibrium,  feroe  is  a  synonyme  of  pres- 
sure, and  weight  is  its  measure.  The  notion  of  fijroe  is 
h«e  ^riTsd,  most  probably,  from  the  sensation  whidi  ac- 
companies muscular  effbrt.  Wherever  pressure  is  pro- 
dneed  we  can  find  a  weight  which  will  supply  the  place  of 
the  pressure :  thus,  if  a  string  of  Indian  rubber,  hanging  from 
a  fixed  point,  be  extended  by  the  hand  placed  at  its  lower 
extremity  until  its  length  is  doubled,  we  can,  hy  suspend- 
ing a  weight  at  the  lower  end,  find  what  the  weight  must 
be  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect.  And  we  then  say 
that  the  force  which  the  hand  exerts  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  weight  The  immediate  causes  of  the  effect  are  very 
different:  our  own  power  of  volitieti,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  weight  which  it  draws  towards  it 
are  (we  mw  safely  say,  with  all  onr  ignorance  of  causes)  ex- 
tremely dilfereht  thinn ;  but  where  they  produce  the  same 
effect,  we  oease  to  think  of  the  difference,  and  say  that  they 
bo^  create  the  same^ce  or  jmnure. 

In  the  preceding  definition  of  fierce,  time  is  not  one  of 
the  dements.  But  we  very  soou  olMerve  that  wherever 
pressure  is  produced  motion  is  prevented.  Let  the  dastic 
string  be  suddenly  cut  in  two,  and  the  hand  or  the  weight 
immediately  descends.  It  is  also  proved  that  matter  is  in- 
capable of  producing  either  rest  or  motion  in  itself:  if  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  motion  be  communicated  to  it,  it  vrill  preserve 
that  motion  unaltered  till  some  external  eaiue  interferes. 
On  this  axiom  the  notion  of  force,  as  causing  motion,  de- 
pends for  precision:  the  alteration  vehcitg  ia  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  force. 

When  ferce,  in  the  sense  of  pressure,  is  considered  as  the 
cause  erf  motion,  or  rather  of  change  of  motion,  we 
must  take  into  aoootmt  both  the  nece^ty  of  introdndnr 
the  element  Hme,  and  also  the  quantity  of  matter  vAieh  u 
moved.  No  change  of  velocity  can  be  instantaneously  pro- 
duced .  if  a  billiurd-hall,  moving  ten  feet  pw  second,  be 
struck  so  as  to  accelerate  its  motion  to  twenW  feet  per 
second,  the  accession  of  velocity  is  made  graduaUy  though 
rapidly.  A  stone  which  has  iUlen  for  one  second  in  a  va- 
cuum is,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
32  fbet  per  second :  let  c  be  ai^  number  w  fraetioii  less 


than  38,  and  there  must  be  a  moment,  during  the  coutm 
of  the  second,  at  which  the  stone's  velocity  is  x  feet  per  se- 
cond.   Again,  when  pressure  produces  motion   the  ve- 
locity generated  in  a  given  time  is  less,  the  greater  th* 
Buantity  of  matter  to  be  ma^'ed.   Let  different  we^bts,  the 
flrat  double  that  of  the  second,  be  placed  on  a  table  (friction 
not  being  supposed  toexist)uid  let  given  equal  weights(3ay, 
each  one  ounce)  be  attached  to  them  by  strings  and  hang 
over  the  side  ^  ^  table  :  then,  supposing  the  two  first 
weights  to  be  16  and  S  ounces,  the  pressures  are  in  both, 
cases  the  same,  namely,  tlw  weight  of  one  ounce ;  but  the  i 
masses  of  matter  moved  are  1 7  and  9  ounces  (for  in  both 
cases  the  moving  ounce  is  part  of  the  whole  quantity  moved) 
The  veh>cities  at  Uie  end  of  any  given  time  are  found  to  be 
imertely  as  17  and  9:  so  that  by  the  time  a  velocity  of  9  feet 
per  second  is  created  in  the  mass  of  17  ounces,  17  feet  per 
second  is  treated  in  that  of  9  ounces.   The  connexion  of 
pressure,  velocity  created  by  pressure,  and  time  which  pres- 
sure takes  to  create  velocity,  as  deduced  from  experiment,  ' 
is  contained  in  the  following  results : — 

1.  The  same  pressure  continually  actine  uprai  a  given 
mass  for  different  times  produces  velocities  wnioh  are  propor- 
tional to  the  times,  and  augments  velocity  by  equal  porliona 
in  equal  times. 

3.  The  same  uessure  t^t^lied  to  diSiaxent  masses  of  mat- 
ter (that  is.  to  ufferent  waiahta  of  matter)  during  the  same 
time,  {ODduoes  velocities  which  are  inversely  proportional 
to  those  masses. 

3.  The  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  accelerated  by  3-i  *  1 9 
feet  in  every  seeond :  and  in  that  ^portion  for  all  other 
tunes. 

If  then  a  pressure  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  weight 
V  produces  motion  in  a  mass  of  matter  whose  we^cht  is  W, 
during  t  seconds,  then  because  the  weight  of  V  acting  upon 
the  mass  of  V  for  that  time  would  produce  32*  19  x  <  feet 
of  velocity,  we  have 
Velodty  produced  by  V  acting  on  V  (or  32 '  19  x  fX 
is  to  veloci^  produ<»d  by  V  acting  on  W  (which  ia  to  be 
found), 

inversely  asVtoW,  orasWtoV-  whence 
V 

veloei^  acquired  is  ^  X  32*19^  feet  per  second. 

If  it  were  required  to  reduce  the  weight  W,  having  a  ve- 
loeiQr to  a  state  of  rest  in  a  given  tim^  say  I  seconds, 
and  if  P  were  the  pressure  requisito  to  be  applied  to  W 
during  the  t  seconds  to  produce  tlus  effsct,  we  must  lemembw 
that  the  veloraty  destroyed  by  a  pressure  in  any  direction  is 
the  same  as  would  have  been  created  in  the  same  time  in 
the  opposite  direction,  if  the  mass  in  qnestioo  had  been  , 
alreaay  at  rest.  Thus 

32' 19  X  <mustbe  =  gorP=gg.jg^ 

Hence,  in  different  masses,  the  pressures  neoessaiy  to  de- 
stroy the  motions  in  the  same  given  time  are  at  ue  pro- 
ducts of  the  masses  and  velocities.  Thus, 

The  pressure  which  will  in  one-hundredth  of  a  seeond 
reduce  to  rest  a  mass  of  10  ouneea  moving  100  feet  per  se- 
cond, is  to  the  pressure  whieh  wiH  (also  in  one-hundtedth 
of  a  second)  reduce  to  rest  80  ounces  movii^r  85  feet  per 
second,  as  10  x  100  to  20  x  83.  or  as  1000  to  1700.  It » 
customary  to  call  this  product  of  mass  and  velocity  the  mo- 
mentum or  moving  force  cf  the  body.  [MoHiimni.} 

When  bodies  are  in  motion,  and  with  a  craitinnally  vaiy- 
ing  velocity,  it  becomes  desirable  to  consider  their  moticn, 
not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  miiases  which  are  moved, 
and  solely  with  reference  to  the  alterations  of  velocity  which 
are  produced.  Thus  if  a  feather  and  a  cannon-ball  move 
together  in  the  same  way,  the  fbrce  that  is  exerted  upon  the 
feather  is  the  same  in  motive  effect  (upon  the  feather)  as 
that  which  acts  on  the  ball  (upon  the  ball).  It  is  customary 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  ivlodty  which  would  be  pro- 
duced hi  one  seeond  if  the  accdmtion,  such  as  it  is  at  the 
point  in  qnestkni,  eontinned  tmiferroly.  [Accnsunos.] 
And  this  result  is  cadled  the  aeceleraUng  Jbrce  :  for  whieh 
the  simple  term  aeeeUratian  might  be  advantageonsly  sub- 
stituted. It  is  found  by  the  rules  of  the  Diflmntial  Cal- 
culus in  the  following  manner  (for  the  demonstration,  see 
Vxlocitt).  If  a  point  move  in  a  line  in  such  a  manner 
that  X  feet  is  its  distance  from  a  given  point  in  the  line  at 
the  end  of  the  time  t  seconds,  ana  if  «  be  a  fionetion  (A  t 
tlintheTek)dtroftlMJtndx,mu«Mw4<^  tint/is 
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ix 

feet  per  second,  and  tho  sooelemtion  ^iofa  that  ve- 

ocity  is  then  unde^ing  ia  aueh  a%  if  alUnrad  to  oontiDue 
inilormlv  for  one  seoond  would  increaaa  tlie  velocity  by 

It  °^  ^*         Thus,  if  «  sc     +     or  if  a  point  move 

hrough  t*  +  t'  feet  in  /  seoonda,  the  vdoeity  at  the  end  of 
bat  time  uit+Zt'  fyet  per  leoond,  and  ita  aocelention 
ii  +  St ;  ox  (for  instance)  at  the  end  of  10  seconds  the 
elocity  (330  feet  per  aeeond)  ia  undergoinx  acceleration  at 
;  late  vhidi  would,  if  continued  undisturbed  £ot  one  second, 
dd  63  feet  in  that  second :  or  at  the  end  of  the  «tewfMA 
acond,  the  veknaty  would  he  389  feet  per  aeeond. 
if/ he  this  aeoeierating  force,  ve  have  then 

dot  dv  d*x 


0  =  77;   /=-^  = 


dt  dt* 


ifdv  ^/dx. 


[hese  are  called  the  equatirms  qf  moHon. 
Any  unit  of  time  might  be  tdioaen  instead  of  one  second, 
nt  not  without  the  feuowing  caution.  Let  g  be  the  velo- 
ity  generated  by  a  force  acting  unifermly  for  one  second : 
hen  60  ie  the  velocity  produced  in  60  seconds  or  in  one 
DiDUte.  If  then  we  measure  the  acceleration  by  g,  when  the 
uit  is  one  second,  it  might  seem  that  we  sfaomd  use  60  g 
B8tead  otg,  wfami  the  unit  is  one  minute.  But  it  must  be 
noembered  that  when  we  use  the  minute  as  a  unit  of  time, 
K  must  measnn  veloeitiea  by  the  spaces  which  would  be 
Ineribed  in  one  minute.  Now,  in  the  preceding,  60 
nans  that  the  body,  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  is  movins 
1  the  rate  of  60^  per  aeemd;  that  is,  at        rate  of 

0  X  60  X  f  per  minute.  Hence  3600  ^  is  the  measure  of 
be  acceleration,  when  both  vdocity  and  acceleration  are 
Bferred  to  the  mtnote  instead  of  the  second. 

Referring  to  what  precedes,  ve  see  that  accelerating 
Dices  (or  accelerations)  are  proportional  inversely  to  the 
la&ses  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  directly  to  the  pres- 
ures  -vhioh  produce  them.   Thus  the  pressure  V  acting  on 

V 

be  weight  W,  prodnees  x  32  *  19  feet  of  velocity  in  every 
Econd. 

The  greatest  difficult^  in  the  way  of  the  beginner  is  his 
iabili^-  to  confound  an  increase  of  velocity  with  an  increase 
f  kngth  described.  He  should  carefully  attend  to  the 
rticle  AccBLBKATiON,  by  which  he  will  see  that  a  velocity 
niformly  increaaing  causes  unequal  spaces  to  be  Sescrihea 

1  equal  successive  porttons  of  time ;  while  a  uniformly  in- 
reasing  length  described  means  a  uniform  velocity,  or  a 
elucity  which  does  not  change  at  all. 

FORCES,  IMPRESSED  AND  EFFECTIVE.  When 
uious  pressures  act  at  different  points  of  a  system  the' forces 
rtiich  act  upon  any  one  point  are  not  those  which  would 
9  themselves  produce  the  motiui  which  that  point  really 
bs,  in  consequence  of  tbe  motion  of  the  system.  Thus, 
■ppose  a  pendulum  with  two  balls,  one  ^ve  and  the 
tn^  (which  suppose  much  heavier)  beilow  the  point  of 
tupeosion.  The  fofom  which  act  on  the  upper  ball  would, 
f  it  were  ftee  of  the  larger  one,  cause  it  to  descend ;  while^ 
D  consequence  of  the  connexion  of  the  twq  balls,  the  smaller 
tetoally  does  vibrate  like  a  pendulum  tamed  upside  down, 
>r  as  if  its  gravitating  tendency  were  upwards  instead  of 
Wnwards.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  impressed 
'ou-e  acts  downwards  and  the  effective  force  upwards:  that 
■s,  the  motion  which  actually  ensues  is  such  as  would  re* 
luire  a  force  acting  upwards  to  cause  it 

One  of  the  moat  important  principles  in  dynamics  is  that 
buwu  by  the  name  of  D'Alembert,  and  is  enunciated  thus : 
tb  impressed  forces  are  altogether  equivalent  to  the 
tSective  forces,  or  if  the  directions  (tf  the  latter  were  all 
i^ged.  the  former  would  equilibrate  them.  Sup)M«e  an 
iolniiely  small  portion  of  time  to  elapse,  during  which  tko 
liferent  small  masses  into  which  the  system  may  be 
iifided  receive  certain  inftnitely  small  accelerations  or 
wtardations.  From  these  the  effective  forces  may  be  de- 
ineed,  foe  tfaey  are  the  forces  whidi  would  aeveially  produce 
\he  actual  changes  of  velocity  which  take  place.  If  then, 
boes  equal  and  contrary  to  the  effective  forces  thus  de- 
luced  Tere  applied  at  each  point,  all  the  motion  created  by 
he  impressed  forces  would  be  destroyed;  that  is,  the 
ffective  fiH-ces  are  such  as  would  (applied  in  contrary 
lireetions)  prevent  the  impressed  foroes  from  producing 
my  motion.  This  proof  might  be  put  into  more  aeeurate 


langnsm>^ut  it  is  in  substance  th»ons vhioh  u  nauaSy 

given.    rViBTOAL  Vslocitibs.] 

FORCES,  FABALLELOGRAM  OF.  Any  two  foroM 
acting  at  the  same  jwint,  and  represented  in  mi^niti^ 
and  direction  by  two  straight  lines,  are  equivalent  to  a 
third  force  which  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  with  the 
two  lines  as  ita  Bidm.  [Cokpositioh.}  This  theorem  is 
flrequently  called  that  of  tiie  panUMogTam  (if/orcee- 

FORCING,  in  hortioilturB,  is  the  art  of  hastening  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  ttatwen,  fruita,  and  v^stablea  by 
artificial  means. 

Many  of  our  finest  exotic  &uits  axe  indigsnoiu  to  vwrmar 
countries,  and  would  scarcely  ripen  even  in  our  wamest 
seasons ;  but  by  this  art  thm  are  brought  to  great  perfection 
in  cold  climatw*  and  by  advandng  or  retarding  artificially 
the  growing  season  oi  faaidv  kinds  they  also  oan  be  bad  in 
regular  sucoesaion  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.' 

Although  forcing  to  any  extent  la  but  of  recent  date  in 
this  country,  yet  it  ^tpears  to  have  been  vractiaed  in  o^er 
countries  at  a  very  early  period  of  time.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  the  '  Hort.  Trans.,*  cites  some  epigrams  from  Martial,  to 
show  that  hothouses  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans, 
and  arrives  at  the  eoneluiion  that  in  all  probability  they 
had  both  vinttiaB  and  peacii^auae%  formed  of  tale  instnd 
of  glass,  which  is  now  eommonly  uied.  PUny  tells  ua  that 
Tiberius,  who  was  ibnd  of  cucumbers,  bad  them  in  his 
garden  throughout  the  year  by  means  ol  (flMOMlarta)  atovei, 
where  they  were  grown  in  boxes,  wheded  out  in  bie  wea- 
ther, and  rejdaoed  in  the  night  or  in  cold  weaker  (Plin. 
Hiet.  Nat.,  xix.  23) ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  forcing 
houses  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use.  This  branch  of 
horticulture  was  almost  unknown  in  Britain  until  the  end 
of  the  17th  or  beginning  of  the  ISth  owtury,  and  Lady 
Maiy  Wwtley  Montagu,  on  her  journey  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1716,  remarks  the  ouroumstanoe  of  pineapples 
being  served  up  in  the  dessert  at  the  electoral  tidile  at 
Hanover,  as  a  thing  she  had  never  before  seen  or  beard  of. 
Sir  Jose^  Banks  justly  remarks,  had  pines  hem  then 
^wn  in  England,  her  ladyship,  who  moved  in  the  highest 
circles,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  Of  the  fed  |t  is  said 
that  the  discovery  of  peach-forcing  in  Holland  arose  from 
on  old  Dutch  gardener  having,  in  a  bad  season  when  bis 
peaches  would  not  ripen,  aooidentally  placed  the  sashes  of 
a  hotbed  over  them,  which  had  the  eOtct  of  ripening 
them.  Even  after  forcing  was  practised  to  a  ccmsiderable 
extent,  its  principles  were  so  little  understood,  that  fruit 
procured  in  this  way  was  nearly  destitute  of  that  natuHl 
flavour  which  it  acquires  when  expoied  to  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays  in  their  moat  powerful  state. 

The  fruits  of  warmer  climates,  growing  in  a  wild  state» 
enjoy  a  greater  d^;ree  of  light  Uian  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  in  this  conntty  at  an;r  Mason  of  the  year,  and  this  is 
one  of  tlie  moat  important  aireumstauoaa  to  attraid  to  in  the 
art  of  forcing.  Nature  is  in  all  respects  the  bat  guide  in 
tiiese  matters,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  imitate  her  as 
far  as  possible ;  first,  by  taking  care  that  forced  plants  are 
expoeed  to  all  the  l^ht  that  can  be  eoUeeted ;  and,  secondly, 
by  preserving  a  due  proportion  between  Uie  quantity  of  heat 
and  light  to  which  forced  plants  are  exposed,  in  other 
words,  by  not  forciiw  too  hai^  at  a  season  when  the  sun's 
rays  are  least  powerful,  thus  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  Attention  to  this  is  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  prooess.  When  early  crops  are  more  desirable 
than  high-flavoured  fruit,  gardeners  are  obliged  to  apply 
heat  wi&out  reference  to  the  intensity  of  light ;  but  if  this 
is  not  the  object,  forcmg  should  never  be  commenced  before 
the  spring,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  have  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  light  when  ripening.  Thne  prinelplea  are  now 
generally  understood  [and  apprecuted,  and  oonsequently 
our  peauMs,  grapes,  and  other  toned  fruits  ue  even  su- 
perior to  those  grown  under  the  dear  skiea  of  the  south  ot 
'Runxpe. 

Mr.  Kn^ht,  the  president  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  recommenas  the  temperature  to  be  kept  much 
lower  during  night  than  is  generally  done,  and  remarks, 
'A  gardener  in  forcing  generally  treats  his  plants  as  be 
would  wish  to  be  treated  himself,  and,  consequently,  ^- 
though  the  aggregate  temperature  of  his  house  be  nearljr^ 
what  it  ought  to  be,  its  temperature  during  the  night  rela- 
dvMy  to  that  of  tiw  day  is  almost  always  too  high.*  In  on* 
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of  his  TUteries  he  alvmys  wuhe»  the  temperature  in  tiie 
middle  of  k  bright  day  m  summer  to  rise  to  90°,  and  when 
the  leaves  of  his  plants  are.qnitft  dry,  ha  does  not  object  to 
ten  or  fifteen  decrees  hicher.  But  he  most  justly  adds, 
that  if  this  ii  aeeompaDiM  by  a  hi|^  tempeiatnre  at  ni^ht, 
'  it  eihansts  Ute  neitabfliW  of  the  tree  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  promotes  its  growtn  or  accelerates  the  maturity  of 
Uw  fruit,  which  is  in  ocmsequence  ill  supplied  with  nutri- 
ment at  the  period  of  its  ripening,  when  most  nutriment  is 
probabfy  wantvd.* 

The  same  experienced  author  recommends  the  plants  for 
forcing  to  be  rendered,  by  previous  treatment  as  excitable 
as  possible,  which  may  be  done  by  ripening  the  wood  early 
in  autumn,  and  putting  the  tree  mto  a  state  of  repose, 
ready  to  be  roused  into  action  by  the  application  of  heat. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  plants  ftran  warm 
countries  endure  with  impuni^  a  very  high  d^ree  of  tem- 
perature, while  those  of  more  temperate  resHma  are  im- 
patient cf  Mtifleial  heat,  and  henoe  the  difficulty  of  Ibreiiig 
the  plants  of  northern  climates;  for  examid^  the  same 
d^ee  of  beat  in  whioh  vines  flourish  would  he  much  too 
hi^  for  cherries,  which  throw  off  their  blossoms  after  ex- 
pannw  without  setting  their  fruit.  The  reason  of  this 
seems  to  be  the  following :  each  plant  is  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  is  naturally  placed ;  the 
natives  of  warm  climates  are  formed  to  endure  heat,  and 
th(»e  of  higher  latitudes  to  suffer,  cold ;  and  when  these 
circumstances  are  reversed,  those  of  cold  countries  b«ng 
placed  in  ezoessive  beat,  and  those  of  warm  r^ions  in  un- 
usual cold,  the  former  are  excited  by  &r  too  much  and  too 
rapidly,  so  that  flowers  and  fhiit  are  developed  before  the 
leaves  bxre  had  time  to  organise  matter  to  support  them ; 
and  the  latter,  if  thev  endure  the  cold,  are  not  exated,  and 
remain  in  a  lu^iahing  unhealthy  state.  These  reasons 
will  at  onoe  show  the  extreme  caution  which  is  necessary  in 
forcii^  the  fruits  of  northran  climates,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  surest  the  treatment  that  plants  of  such  a  description 
require,  and  which  both  reason  and  experience  agree  in  re- 
commending to  those  who  would  be  at  all  success ful  in  the 
art.  Firstly,  the  increase  of  temperature  must  be  slow  and 
naduaU  and  never  at  its  hwhest  point  exceed  60°  or  65°  of 
Fahrenheit  with  artificial  heat ;  air  must  be  freely  intro- 
duced, particularly  in  fine  bright  weather,  and  the  house 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  light,  as,  for  instance,  having  moveable  lights  which  can 
«e  taken  off  and  put  on  at  pleasure. 

Tha  Dutch  tune  lon^  been  celebrated  as  exoellent  forcing 
gardeners,  and  as  thetr  manner  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion is  peculiar,  a  deseriptiwi  of  it  may  be  interesting. 
The  prinemal  feature  in  their  system  is  conducting  the 
operation  chiefly  in  frames  and  pits  heated  with  fermenting 
dung.  The  trees  employed  in  forcing  are  generally  taken 
from  a  waU  in  the  open  air,  planted  in  a  rich  border  of  leaf 
mould,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  a  few  inches  below  the  glass ; 
here  they  remain  until  they  have  ripened  their  fruit,  after 
which  tboy  are  moved  bock  to  the  wall  until  vranted  for  the 
salne  purpose  in  some  succmdin^  year ;  they  never  force 
from  the  same  plant  two  years  in  succession.  Their  system 
of  employing'  dung  instMid  of  fire  heat  gives  them  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  forcing  vegetables,  such  as  French 
beans,  endive,  lettuce,  Sto^  whii^  are  either  pkeed  on,  or 
plunged  in,  the  bed  in  the  inside  of  the  frame. 

AltiMOgh  pit  and  frame  forciiK  is  a  principal  feature  in 
the  hortioultUTB  of  Holland,  yet  th^  have  now,  as  well  as 
.n  this  country,  more  elevated  structures. 

The  Dutch  plan  of  forcing  is  now  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  a  number  of  gardens  in  Britain,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  Hylan^  near 
Chelmsford,  of  which  a  fiill  account  is  given  in  the  first  vol. 
of  the  Qardener's  Itfagazine,  and  another  interesting 
paper  upon  the  same  subject,  communicated  to  the  Ho*^- 
cultural  Socie^  by  M.  Lind^aord,  is  published  in  tl>^ 
Transactions,  Series  L  vol.  v.  The  best  information  re- 
garding the  scientific  principles  of  forcing  is  contwied 
in  the  numerous  papers  scattered  through  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  LottdMi  Horticultural  Society,  and  commU' 
nicated  by  Mr.  Knight  and  other  seientifie  indi^uals. 
The  best  {sacttcal  works  upon  the  suhieet  are  those  from 
tlie  pens  of  Speechl^,  M*Phail,  uid  Ahercromby,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  chiefly  given  in  Loudon's  Eneydoptedia 
cy*  Gardening. 

FORD.  A  name  applied  to  that  port  <^  a  river  where 
Uie  water  is  aufficientlr  shallow  to  admit  of  wadii«  Otrough 


it,  and  thus  orossing  over  without  having  recourse  to 
bridge,  a  terry,  or  ower  similar  means  <tf  passage. 

Snne  rivers  an  never  fl>rdable^  oUmts  bk  uwm  so;  ■ 
some  the  Ibrds  are  tMnporarj  as  to  aeason  thm^^  perms 
nentas  to  J^aee,  and  In  others  th^  frequent]^  ^ngethea 
situation.  Rivm  whose  bohke  are  stesp  and  course  strugh 
are  rarely  fordabl^  for  in  such  the  water  is  genarsllv  tot 
deep  ix  too  rapid  to  admit  of  fording.  Small  and  i^lu 
streams  issuing  fh>m  springs  in  flat  ooontriea  ore  geaenln 
fordable  at  all  times  and  in  all  parts.  Hie  most  commoq 
cases  however  are  those  of  temporary  and  ehangeahle  twis; 
Of  the  first  of  these  it  is  observable  that  when  a  river  fau 
once  formed  its  bed  in  a  soil  of  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity 
it  seldom  changes  its  channel,  so  that  its  shallows  and  deep 
parts  remain  constant,  and.  if  the  former  permit  of  beine 
forded,  nothing  but  a  rise  of  the  waters  renders  the  fara 
impmoticabls.  This  rise  depends  entirely  on  the  raioi 
whuih  fell  into  Uie  basin  of  which  the  river  is  the  drun  sni: 
the  sise  of  the  basin  itad£  to  vrtiich  two  dreomstaneec  tb 
river  is  generally  proportionate.  If  the  basin  be  hrge  sai 
subject  to  flre(|uent  ram  the  flwds  wHl  freqnently  be  rndera 
impassable;  if  the  rains  are  of  long  durUioii,  tne  possigeoi 
the  ford  will  be  interrupted  for  a  time  pcoporticmably  kog 
The  channel  however  remaining  permanent  the  focd  mai 
again  be  passed  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  water  lus  Horn 
off.  Suon  fords  have  genoally  been  used  long  b^n 
bridges  were  constructed,  and  as  travellers  from  a  disane 
sometimes  found  the  ford  impasssble  on  arriviuj^  boudiiB 
for  their  temporary  reception  were  constructed  on  the  buki 
Such  has  been  the  b^nnii^  of  manv  towns  whose  oama 
still  commemorate  their  origin,  asCheunafcrd*  Bedfiird,Os 
ford.  Stratford.  &c. 

Such  rivers  as  flow  through  a  loose  soaU  ss  land  oj 
gravel,  have  generally  a  very  winding  conne  and  sn  naj 
stantly  shifting  Oeir channel,  that  ii,  the dee|iput(ohiel 
the  GomMU  call  the  iheiteeg)  of  thdr  bed.  These  nnd 
though  they  present  the  grastest  number  of  fords  sie  casl 
stanuy  varying  the  situation  of  them,  so  that  they  ore  nd 
onljr  temporary  as  to  season  but  also  as  to  place.  The  nia 
by  increasing  the  mass  of  water  increase  the  sbmgth  al 
rapidity  of  the  current,  by  which  the  bed  is  ^louf^a  up 
deepened  in  an  irregularmanner.^  Banks  also  are  caniet 
away  and  others  formed  in  parts  that  before  were  deefi 
Tfatis  after  every  flood  the  place  of  the  ford  is  changed. 

In  the  case  of  torrent  rivers,  such  as  those  of  Italy,  fed 
are  very  common,  but  they  are  subject  to  be  rendered  ivi 
denly  impassable,  or  shifted,  the  waters  rising  with  frighl 
ful  rasidi^  to  a  great  height  ana  aoquiling  amazing 
They  nowerer  soon  subside,  and.  unless  they  have  deepenel 
the  channel,  cause  no  other  inoonvenienee  thsn  a  veiy  ted 
porary  delay. 

In  militsr^  operations  fords  are  of  the  greatest  impoH 
once.  The  inhabitants  on  the  bwden  ei  a  river  genmll; 
know  where  they  are,  but  as  their  indications  cannot  ilny 
be  relied  upon,  particularly  in  an  enemy's  country,  the  (va 
must  he  looked  for.  They  ore  generally  found  either  ia  tbi 
vridest  part  of  the  river,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  diaxpna 
line  that  joins  the  salient  angle  of  one  side  to  the  ssliea 
angle  of  the  other  side,  as  A  B  w  C  IX 
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In  the  first  case  the  waters  spread  out  in  the  wider  pu 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  are  therefore  less  deeo;  sod  ii 
the  second,  there  is  alwavs  a  deposit  in  front  of  the  alien 
angles  (as  indicated  by  Uie  dotted  tines)  and  eonsequec  I] 
the  water  is  more  shallow  in  those  parts. 

Fords  for  infantry  should  not  exceed  the  depths  ol 
three  feet,  and  for  cavalry  that  of  four  feet  These  an  thi 
extreme  depths,  and  if  the  current  he  somewhat  r^d  it^ 
dangerous  to  risk  fording  through  more  than  two  feet  wttej 
fw  infontry  and  three  for  cavalnr.  The  bottom  must  alsj 
be  firm  and  even.  Mud,  veeas,  w  Uodts  rf  stone  vi 
great  obstacles — loose  sand  is  also  bad  as  a  ferd  foresnM 
for,  being  stirred  np  from  the  bottom  by  the  hones  it  q 
carried  amy  by  the  stream,  and  the  ferd  thus  heesoat  snj 
deep  that  the  last  horses,  in  such  case,  are  frequently  fci<«^ 
to  swim.  The  opposite  bank^must  also  be  easily  a(«e«»»M{ 
and  dear,  for  it  iajf^]im  ^^ica^^^^^i^^^^ 
the  <9poHto  side^  your  further  progress  Oimpedsd  briscK* 
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or  impHMbte  fimti,  tiiiek  bnulnrood.  or  nrampy  ground, 
Hsfing  diMomed  a  ford,  it  is  indispensaUe  to  nuurk  its 
ntnatioii,  mod  if  aome  time  should  Iultb  eltpsed  prerimu  to 
oonduQting  the  troops  to  it,  the  ford  should  he  again  ex- 
amined ia  order  to  oe  sure  that  the  waters  have  not  risen, 
or  that  the  eaem^  may  not  sinee  have  rendered  it  impass- 
ahl^  whieh  may  be  effected  in  diflbrent  vays.  Other  con- 
siderations an  necessary  when  the  ford  is  to  be  passed  in 
presence  of  an  enemy,  but  these  belong  to  a  different  sub- 
ject 

FORD,  JOHN,  the  dramatist,  dssoended  from  a  highly- 
respectable  fitmily  in  the  north-weat  of  Devonshire,  was  the 
seeoDd  son  of  Thomas  Ford  of  Bsington  in  that  county. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  Malone's  in- 
dustry has  Axed  his  baptism  at  April  17,  1586,  as  appears 
from  the  parish  register  of  Ilungton. 

Having  some  connexion  with  Popham,  the  justice. 
Ford  was  dce^ned  tot  the  bar,  and  entered  at  tiw  Middle 
Temple,  November  16,  1602;  four  years  alter  whioh  time 
he  pcoduoed  his  fint  poem,  '  Fame's  Memorial,*  an  elen 
on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Deronshire,  dedicated  to  his 
countess,  the  beantifiil  sister  of  tiie  fovourite  earl  of  Euex.- 
This  poem  adds  nothing  to  the  author's  present  reputation, 
and  all  we  gather  from  it  are  some  hints  of  a  disappointment 
in  love,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  had  recourse  to  writing. 

In  addition  to  this  mode  of  mental  relief  he  applied  him- 
self to  a  practice  then  common,  that  of  assisting  in  the 
composition  of  plays,  but  he  did  not  appear  as  an  independ- 
ent writer  till  1629,  when  he  published  *  The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly,' which  was  followed  four  years  afterwards  by  '  'Tis 
Pity  She's  a  Whore,'  *  The  Broken  Heart,'  and  *  Love's 
Saerifloe.'  The  next  year  produced  '  Perkin  Warbeck ;' 
and  ni  1638-39  he  pnUished  two  serious  comedies,  called 
'  The  Faoeiea  ohasto  and  noble^*  and  '  The  Lady's  Trial.' 
Beaidas  tbes^  he  wrote  in  ooqjunoCion  with  Deuer  *  The 
Sun's  Darlii^,*  a  moral  mask,  which  was  not  printed  till 
1657  according  to  Langbaine,  or  1658  according  to  Qiffiird. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Ford ;  but  from  some  obscure 
traditions  it  has  been  supposed  that  soon  after  *638  he  re- 
tired to  his  native  place  of  Ilungton,  and  there  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

Ford's  plays  contain  many  fine  thoughts,  and  numerous 
specimens  of  narmonious  versification,  apparently  the  result 
of  considerable  labour.  One  fiiult  into  which  he  has 
follen  in  common  with  others  his  contemporaries,  that 
namely  of  killing  off  all  his  dramatis  persona  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  act,  appears  to  arise  fVom  an  overstrained 
desire  itf  completing  and  perbcting  the  action  of  the  play. 
Forgetting  that  the  end  4^  every  drama  is  to  represent  a 
certain  onsis  in  the  aflhirs  of  one  or  more  of  the  wincipal 
agents,  he  endeavours  to  make  the  fortunea  of  almost  all 
the  inferiors  converge  to  the  same  point,  and  accordingly 
involves  them  in  a  similar  ruin.  This  is  very  much  tne 
case  in  '  Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore*  and  *  The  Broken  Heart ;' 
in  the  latt«,  as  much  ftem  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  as  firom 
any  other  reason. 

His  best  work  is,  we  think,  *  Parkin  Warbeck.'  It  has 
an  air  of  repose  throughout  which  we  do  not  see  in  Ford's 
other  plays.  The  device  too  of  making  Perkin  believe  in 
the  justice  of  his  own  claims  is  highly  ingenious ;  besides 
which  the  characters  of  Huntly,  Kathanne,  and  Dalyell 
are  so  excellent,  that  the  whow  effect  of  the  play  is  very 
much  like  what  is  called  Shakspeare's  second  manner. 
Here  hovever,  as  in  all  Ford's  dramas,  we  want  Shakspeare's 
downs  find  fbols.  Them  ia  nothing  of  nature,  or  even  of 
genial  humour  in  Ford's  oomie  characters:  the  best  is  pw- 
haps  the  tailor  in  '  Perkin  Warbeck,'  but  he  ia,  to  speak  in 
the  most  ikvounble  terms  of  him,  very  much  overstrained. 
It  is  in  melancholy  passages  and  love  leenes  that  we  must 
look  for  Ford's  pecmiar  excellence;  and  if  the  characters  of 
Anuabella  and  Giovanni  had  been  nwe  fully  susteined 
throughout, '  Xia  Pity  She's  a  Whore'  would  probably  have 
been  Ford's  most  perfect  tragedy. 

(Langbaine's  Drcmatic  PtieU,  p.  219 ;  WinBtanley*i.&i£/. 
Poets, 114;  Gifford's  editiuQ  of  Ford.) 

FORDUN.  JOHN  DE.  the  father  of  Scottish  history, 
is  believed  te  have  been  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  and  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  parish  of  Fordun,  in  the  Heams,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy.  He  probably  died  in 
the  year  1386,  or  very  soon  after.  His  history,  as  &r  as 
completed  by  himself  is  in  five  booka^  and  eomei  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  David  I.  (aj)v  1193) ;  it  bfnns  at 
On  ereation*  the  flxst  dupter  being  uititled  *  De  Mundo 


sensibili,  terra  sciUeet  et  suis  .auatuor  punetu  prinoipah- 
bus,  orientali,  oooidentali.  auatnJi.  et  boreaU.'  and  a  great 
deal  that  inunediately  follows,  being  rather  a  treatise  on 
cosmogony  than  a  ohroniete  or  history.  But,  m  addition  to 
the  five  books,  he  left  materials  for  bringing  down  the  nar- 
rative to  A.D.  1385,  which  were  put  in  order  by  Waltw 
Bower,  abbot  of  Incbcolm,  who,  as  he  tells  us  himselli  was 
bom  in  that  year.  Bower  also  continued  the  history  to 
the  death  of  James  L  (a.o.  1437),  the  whole  work  being 
thus  extended  to  16  books.  Fordun  states  that  he  spent 
much  time  in  collecting  the  materials  for  his  history,  both 
by  inquiry  and  by  travel ;  and  he  appears  to  have  inade  a 
dili^nt  use  of  all  the  sources  of  information  that  were  ac- 
cessible to  him.  He  has  undoubtedly  preserved  many 
focte  which  otherwise  would  have  prarished.  Although 
by  no  means  free  from  the  credulity  which  belonged  to  llie 
spirit  of  his  age,  he  deserves  to  be  considered  as,  by  compa- 
rison, Im^  an  honest  and  a  sensible  writer;  the  mythology 
of  iba  Scottish  history  appears  in  a  much  simpler  shape  m 
his  account  than  it  asaumes  in  the  hands  of  his  successors. 
The  five  first  books  of  Fordun's  vrark  were  first  printed 
ttnder  the  titte  of  *  Joannia  Fordun  Scoti  Chronioon,  sive 
Scotorum  Htstoria,*  in  Gale's  *  Htstoriao  Britennicse,  Saxo- 
nies, &c.  Scriptores  xv.'  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  first 
volume  of  Gale's  oolleotion)  fol.,  Oxon.,  1691,  pp.  563-701. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  the  work  was  published  by 
Heame,  at  Oxford,  in  5  vols.  8to.,  in  1722,  under  the  title 
of  *  Joannis  de  Fordun,  Scotichronicon.'  A  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  edition  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  175V, 
m  2  vols,  fol.,  entitled  'Joannis  Fordun  Scotichronicon, 
cum  supplemenlis  et  continuatione  Walteri  Boweri,  Insulas 
Sancti  ColumbcB  Abbatis,  &c,  cura  Gualteri  Goodall.* 
Some  copies  of  this  publication  are  said  to  have  a  different 
title  page,  with  the  date  1775.  Of  GoodaU's  performance 
Pinkerton  (/nfrotAie/ion  to  AiQuuy  into  History  qf  Scot- 
land) says :  *  A  laudable  work ;  but  his  introduction  is  ano* 
ther  violent  piece,  frau^t  with  contemptible  scurrility,  low- 

a'udice,  small  reading,  and  gross  error.  He  talks  like  a 
ter  where  ho  is  not  even  a  scholar,  and  dreams  he 
knows  everything  where  he  knows  nothing.'  Many  manu- 
scripts of  Fordun  are  extant  In  all  of  these,  we  believe, 
the  *  Scoti'  of  the  title  is  joined  in  one  word  with  the 
'  Chronicon,'  and  not  placed  separately  as  an  annexation 
to  the  author's  name,  m  the  manner  in  which  it  is  printed 
by  Gale. 

FORDWICH.  [Kent.] 
FORECLOSURE.  [MonTOAOB.] 
FORELAND,  N.  and  S.  [Ksm.] 
FOREMAN.  [JuaY.] 

FORESHORTENING  (in  Italian  ieordart,  tcoreio)  u 
a  term  chiefly  amilied  to  anatomical  drawing  when  one  or 
more  limbs  of  a  figure,  or  its  entire  body,  are  shown  so  as  te 
be  shortened  by  being  viewed  directly  in  fh>nt  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  spectetor  seeinglittle  more  than  its /ore  end,  or  that 
which  is  towards  him.  Thus,  supposing  an  extended  arm  and 
hand  to  be  nearly  opposite  the  eye,  and  perpendicular  to  or 
forming  a  right  angle  with  the  picture,  litUe  more  than  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  thickness  of  the  arm  would  he  visible. 
Hence,  as  perspective  has  been  defined  to  be  the  art  of 
foreshortenmg  objects,  foreshortening  may  be  explained  on 
linear  perspective  applied  to  the  human  figure,  this  being 
the  principal  case  which  admits  of  strikmg  perspective 
effect  in  such  sul^ects ;  because  when,  as  for  the  most  part 
happens,  the  limbs  are  beheld  in  their  full  or  nearly  their 
AlU  extern^  let  the  attitude  be  what  it  may,  the  outline  is 
little  aUbcted  by  mere  perspective;  consequently,  except 
in  ceilitig-pieces,  where  the  figures  are  supposed  to  be 
above  the  spectetor,  and  seen  from  below  the  plane  on 
which  they  stand,  foreshortening — at  least  any  considerable 
d^ee  of  it— is  rarely  required  in  delineating  the  human 
figure ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  oecnrs  more  or  less  in 
almost  all  those  of  animals,  their  forms  being  more  com- 
pounded and  their  bodies  placed  horizontelly.  An  example 
of  /oreshortening  may  therefore  at  any  time  bu  obtained 
by  standing  either  in  front  of  or  behind  a  horse,  when  the 
hind  or  fore-legs,  as  the  case  may  be.  will  be  nearly  con- 
cealed by  those  towards  the  eye,  and  the  back  of  the.aninul 
or  its  length  be  no  longer  visible.  In  sculpture,  unless  it 
be  in  relieb,  the  foreshortening  of  the  limbs  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  stetion  chosen  by  the  speeUtot  himislf ; 
whereas  in  painting  it  depends  upon  that*  ghM^nJir  ihe 
painter  for  hunj  and  several  Ifoaei  examples  of  it'bMfciB 
the  wwks  of  Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  and  Rubm. 
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fORBSTi  u  wtoHm  &Mt  of  pnaA  owtgrowiwMi 
tn«s  idona*  of  one  or  unmk  ipaoiM,  or  widl  (mm  and 

underwood. 

Foresto  rts  not  only  higUy  intoreitiiiR  in  thoiiiaWeo,  but 
are  of  most  exteoiive  imporUnoe,  whether  as  regaids  their 
influence  in  the  general  economy  of  the  globe  or  on  loeal 
elimate;  a»  supplying  to  man  those  neeeiMry  articles 
timber  and  Itiel,  besides  a  variety  d  nutritious,  medicinal, 
and  tinctorial  plants  ;  or  finally,  as  affording  shelter  to  wild 
animals,  which  finding  in  them  both  ftwd  ana  aaenri^,  leave 
man  unmolested. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  ftuetto  which  cover  tueb  ininense 
traeU  of  the  earth'i  suiftee,  the  Ant  thing  which  atrikw  ui 
is  their  Tariety.  In  mm  plaee  tlwy  are  composed  of  palms, 
in  another  of  oaki,  and  Maewbeia  of  pines  and  bkch  tree^ 
be.  We  are  next  surprised  at  the  apparent  diasimOari^  of 
situation  in  whieh  we  find  coUeoted  togethor  trees  of  the 
same  kind;  palms  in  America,  in  Anioa,  and  in  Asia; 
mJu  and  pinea  in  Russia  and  in  Mexico^  in  plains  and  on 
mountain  tops.  A  little  consideration  however  will  satis^ 
Ihctortly  account  for  this.  Trees,  like  other  vegetables, 
require,  according  to  their  several  natures,  and  independent 
of  suitable  soils,  different  modifications  of  heat,  light, 
moisture,  and  atmospheric  pressure ;  circumstsnoea  which, 
so  hx  from  being  influenoed  by  latitude  alone,  are  mueh 
more  dependent  upon  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
vicinity  and  other  oircumstanoes,  than  upon  proximity  to  or 
distance  from  the  equator.  Hence,  not  only  dp  we  find  par- 
ticular kinds  of  trees  associated  in  those  regions  which  are 
most  condueive  to  their  perfect  development,  but  as  we 
find  re^ns  of  ^milar  ehmate  in  different  parts  of  the 
voil^  so  do  we  find  them  producing  vegetation  of  similar 
character,  and  thus,  thoun  the  tonid  zone  has  Itaests 
peculiar  %a  itself,  we  thwe  uidlEilso,but  at  di^rent  heights 
above  the  sea,  the  ibrests  of  what  are  termed  the  temperate 
and  fVigid  sones.  It  is  however  remarkable  and  not  easily 
accounted  fbr,  that,  although  the  same  trees  seem  to  require 
sindlar  dimates,  these  climates  do  not  always  give  birth  to 
the  same  kind  of  plants.  The  climate  of  maov  parts  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  torrid  zone  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  yet  Humboldt  did  not  find  a  single 
indigenous  rose-tree  in  all  South  America,  and  this  shrub 
is  entirely  wanting  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Heath  is 
peculiar  to  the  old  world,  for  out  of  197  blown  species,  not 
one  is  found  in  the  new  continent  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Labrador  to  Nootkaand  Alashka;  and  the  ^naXet  put  of 
our  European  fiiresUtrees.  even  the  haidws^  disappear 
towards  tne  Tobol  and  the  Irtish,  lliey  do  not  grow  in 
Siberia  though  the  dimate  is  the  same.  Xbe  oak.  toe  hasle, 
and  the  wild-apple  are  not  found  ftom  the  Tobol  to  Da^uria, 
although  the  two  first  appear  again  suddenly  on  Hoe  bordws 
of  the  Arffoun  and  the  Amur,  and  the  last  is  again  found 
in  the  AlStian  islands. 

According  to  Humboldt,  whether  we  ascend  from  the 
slain  of  Oratavia  to.  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  I^neriffe,  or  ftom 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  summit  of  the  Mexican 
^des,  we  find  different  zones  of  vegetation,  in  which  the 
succession  of  forest-trees  follows,  generally,  tfie  same  order 
that  is  observed  in  passing  over  the  surfitce  of  tbe  earth 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  Raymond,  also,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Tbumefort,  on  Mount  Ararat,  found  in  as- 
cending these  mountains,  the  same  suocession  of  trees  as 
exists  in  passing  from  tfadr  partienlar  latltades  towards  the 
fhuen  ru[ions.  From  this  not  it  has  been  rather  rashly 
concludei^  that  certain  heights  correspond  in  the  nature  of 
their  v^etationwith  certain  latitudes:  this  however  is  not 
strictly  the  case,  nor  is  the  succession  we  have  mentioned 
sfcsolutely  that  observed  in  proceeding  from  the  equator 
northward.  The  extreme  heights  at  which  certain  forest- 
trees  vegetate  in  the  Andes  are  different  fi-pm  those  at 
which  the  same  trees  are  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  while 
the  birch  is  nearest  the  snow  in  Lapland  it  is  succeeded  in 
the  Alps  by  the  pine.  These  anomalies  are  explained  by  a 
difference  in  some  of  the  elements  of  local  climate,  and  by 
the  probable  f^ct  of  particular  primitive  distribution.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  in  some  cases  forests  are  composed 
solely  of  some  particular  tree.  Thus,  in  Lapluid  ttwre  are 
extensive  forests  of  bireh  without  a  single  tree  of  any  other 
Uud,  and  without  underwood.  In  Haiovia  also  are  exten- 
sive forests  of  nothing  but  bireh.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland  many  forests  consist  exclusrraK  of  pioe.  Asia  has 
whole  woods  of  nothing  but  ooooa:-nut»  sc. 

Out  Buro^  frreifi^  gewnlfy  gonddand,  an  eo» 


posed  ebMhr  of  oak.  elm.  aih.  boaelwaUar,  puihfc  willow, 
l^ne,  biro^  and  lime,  together  with  intatspersed  vilfr 
apple,  pear,  and  cAtorry^trees,  dogwood,  hawthon,  and  ser< 
vice-tree ;  tlie  underwood  being  haiW  elder,  buckthorn, 
viburnum,  dog-iose,  &e.  Yew  and  holfy  are  the  ever- 
greens oi  our  woods,  and  of  couiforoua  traaa  wa  hava  tbe 
larch,  dlff(»-ent  »peoiaa  of  the  pine  and  fir,  th*  oypcees,  and 
the  juniper. 

RtmU  nfQnatBr^in  tmd  AvtewL— The  British  isles, 
like  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  in  former  times  much 
more  abundantly  covered  wiUt  timber  than  they  are  at 
preamt  The  inorease  of  population  tends  to  the  de- 
Btruetion  of  fiurests  by  oausiw  a  demand  for  the  pndoe- 
tions  of  arable  land;  and  tbw,  togathuwUh  tiw  fndigal 
expenditure  of  wood,  i^en  it  is  ahnndan^  and  the  genual 
aiM  lon^-continued  neglect  of  any  measures  tendh^  to  en- 
sure a  oonstant  supply,  have  been  tbe  ohi^  eanaas  of  the 
great  diminutien  of  wood.  But  though  we  have  now  hardly 
any  forests  ct  eonsiderable  extent,  then  are  pnhua  few 
countries  over  which  timber  is  mere  ec^uably  distrAuted, 
that  is,  in  these  counties  where  tbe  soil  and  aspect  are 
'ftvourable  to  its  growth.  Woods  of  small  extMt,  coppices, 
elumps,  and  clusters  of  trees  are  very  generaUy  distributed 
over  the  Amw  of  tbe  oountry,  whieh,  togetberwtui  tbe  timbn 
scattered  in  the  he^-rows,eott8titutea  maaaof  wood  of  na 
inconsiderable  importance. 

In  Herefordshire,  Warwickshire,  Noithamptonshira,  and 
Staffbrd^ire  is  abundance  of  fine  oak  and  enn  woods.  la 
Buckinghamshire  there  is  a  quantitf  of  bireh  and  oak,  and 
also  fine  beech.  Sussex,  onoe  edebnted  fir  tbe  extent 
and  quidity  of  its  oak  ftwesla,  baa  yet  some  good  ^ber:  at 
present  its  woodlands,  indudiBg  e<Hppiee-wood.  oeoopy 
175,006  aene.  Essex,  with  M,Oeo  aoies  of  woodland,  has 
some  dms  and  oaks.  Survey,  Hertfordshire^  and  Derby- 
shire abound  in  ooppioe-woods.  In  Worcestershire  is  abund- 
ance 1^  oak  and  elm.  In  Oxfordshire  there  are  tbe  forests 
of  Whicbwood  and  Stokenchuroh,  chiefly  of  beech,  with 
some  oak,  ash,  bireh,  and  aspen.  BeriLshire  contains  a 
part  of  Windsor  forest ;  and  Olouoestersbiie,  the  Forest  of 
Dean;  so  that  these  three  last  oountiea  are  extmsively 
woodewl  and  with  noble  trees.  Cheshire  has  fow  woods  ot 
any  extent,  but  the  bedge-row  timber  and  tof^cm  are  in 
audi  abundance  as  to  give  tbe  whole  country,  espeeially 
when  seen  from  an  rievation,  the  appearance  t£  a  vast 
finest  Of  tbe  remaining  oountiea  sosse  have  very  bttle 
wood,  and  a  Ibw  are  ahogvtbar  without ;  but  the  warn  and 
value  of  timbw  have  given  rise  to  a  great  many  flourisbing 
pfaintations.  In  Wales  paitietthuly,  tbwe  ia  s  rage  fin- 
planting'.  In  Sontb  Wales  alone  six  milliaaB  of  tnea,  il  is 
said,  are  annnally  planted'  if  that  ia  ^  caaoh  nine^eatbs 
of  the  number  most  eone  to  netbing,  «v  the  wUh  eountiy 
would  be  one  entire  ftirest 

Scothnd  has  few  ftirests  of  lai^ge  timber,  if  we  exeept  the 
woods  of  Invemess-shire  and  Aberdeenshire.  In  the 
former  of  these  counties  the  natural  pine-woods  exceed  tbe 
quantity  of  this  wood  growing  naturally  in  all  the  rest  of 
Britain.  In  Strathsp^  alone  there  are  13,009  aoes  of 
natural  firs ;  and  in  othw  parts  the  woods  are  reckmed  by 
miles,  not  by  acres;  these  are  also  oak  woods  and  extensive 
tracts  of  bireh.  In  Aberdeenshire,  in  tbe  hichv  divisions 
of  Mar,  there  are  1 00  square  miles  of  wood  and  plantations. 
The  pines  of  Braemar  are  magBtficent  in  siae^  and  are  ol 
the  fmest  quality.  Arnlesbke^  DuabartoBshiri^  and  Stir^ 
liiwshire  nave  many  utoiisands  ti  acres  ef  eofpee-wood, 
and,  witii  a  very  Ibw  exeeptions,  tbe  remaining  ceunties 
have  many,  and  some  v^  eidmaive  pkntatiMiSL 

A'ff&ma  has  every  appearance^  having  beea  once  errand 
with  Wood,  but  at  the  present  say  timber  ia  exeoedingly 
scarce  in  ttat  country,  tneie  being  no  woods,  if  we  exeept  a 
portion  along  tbe  sea-eoast  of  Wicklow,  the  borden  of  tbe 
lake  Crilly,  in  Sligo,  some  remains  of  an  antient  fitrest  in 
Galway,  and  some  small  woods  round  Lough  Lowe,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  The  lakes  of  Westmeatb  have  also  smk 
wooded  ulands.  There  are  extensive  plantations  m  Water- 
ford,  and  a  few  natural  woods,  of  smalt  extent,  in  Cavan 
and  Down ;  but  Fermanagh  is  the  best  wooded  part  of 
Ireland.  The  want  of  wood  however  m  this  eoonkry,  as 
for  as  it  is  employed  for  Ibel,  ia  little  in  eoBseqneiKe  of 
its  extmaive  nogs,  whieb  flimisb  an  ainoil  iwahnatible 
quanti^  of  peat. 

Upon  tbe  wbo.e  thm.  though  QmM  Ilfilc4^>f!4  balaad 
do  not  now  pomasa  anj^MtaMqaVMnOttlttim  ia  a 
douldBiibla  fttattttty  of  tteb«^  ud  thtAM  af  mm 
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niUtdM  natttf  to  pvemlM  Utit  ve  ihtU  nvw  be  vhoUy 
tate  of  BO  ensntial  an  article  as  vood.  According  lo 
ll*OnUooh»  tbM«  la  uunaUj  eut  down  in  Great  Britftin  and 
Inland  timbar  to  tht  amount  of  8,000,00011 

Iffromnfrownoouiitryira  past  orar  to  tiw  eofttinnit  (rf 
Snrope,  we  diall  find  fbnats  of  much  greatw  extent,  par- 
tienlarlr  in  flw  north-east 

iVbnnqr*— In  tba  aottthern  part  of  this  oonntrr  the 
moantains  are  eoTered  with  wood;  birch,  maple,  pio^  and 
flr,  forming  immense  fbrests ;  the  fir,  sometimes  attaining  a 
height  of  160  feet,  is  in  great  estimation  fbr  masts  and 
building  timber  t  in  the  regions  of  moderate  elevation  an 
aspens.  The  good  lands  uve  some  floe  forasts  of  oak, 
which  extend  as  as  Drontheim,  in  63°  north  latitude. 
The  foreeta  of  Stoeden  are  similar  to  ttiose  of  Norwajt  In 
the  damp  places  there  grows  in  aimndanoe  the  almond- 
leaved  willow  (,8aUx  amygdalina)* 

Denmark- — Of  this  country  it  may  he  remarked  that 
Jutland,  onoe  covered  with  thiok  forests,  hu  now  only  a 
few  Xttag  sll^  cm  its  eastern  aide.  Holsbijbi  has  my  UtUe 
wood.  The  island  of  Funen  has  some  small  woods,  as  also 
Sealud,  in  that  part  of  it  whieh  bordora  on  the  Sound. 
Falster  is  well  wooded,  and  Bombolm  has  a  good  deal 
birch.  In  all,  Denmark  posseases  about  180  square  leagues 
of  wood,  ebiefty  birch;  there  is  also  ash,  alder,  ud  oak, 
butpine  and  flr  are  aoaroe. 

Imlimd  poasesses  timber,  though  not  in  reiy  great 
quantity  generally  speaking;  what  there  is,  consists  of 
beech,  flr,  poplar,  and  ash ;  willow  grows  along  the  canals, 
and  the  coppices  are  of  maple,  ash,  nornbeam,  birch,  and 
beech,  with  a  sl^ht  portion  of  oak-bushes.  In  Ouelder* 
land  there  are  plantations  of  many  miles  in  extent  of  flr 
and  Weymouth  pines,  and  many  hundred  acres  have  been 
sown  with  aooms.  At  Rhenen  there  ace  thick  woods,  as 
also  at  Amhem ;  and  many  plantations  have  been  formed 
on  the  upper  Yssel  of  flr.  pine,  oak,  beech,  and  birch. 

Gertmmy  is  ao  well  wooded  that  the  ibreata  are  estimated 
to  cover  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surfaee,  though 
some  consider  this  estimate  too  large.  In  Hanover  are 
some  flne  groves,  and  a  quantity  of  limes  and  willows 
Ranted  in  rows.  This  kingdom  also  includes  about  three- 
nftfas  of  the  Han  forest.  In  fVettphoHa  there  are  very 
extensive  forests,  one  in  particular,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Osnabriick,  is  about  thirty-two  miles  long  and 
twenty  Iffoad.  These  woods,  in  which  there  is  abundance 
of  the  finest  oak  timber,  are  stocked  with  svrine,  and 
ftimish  the  hams  so  generally  esteemed  over  all  Europe. 
In  Brwuwiek  the  vroods  and  plantations  cover  a  surfuce  of 
near  300.000  acres.  Saxony  is  also  abundantly  supplied 
with  forests  and  plantations.  Hetie  Caml  has  about  a 
million  of  acres  of  wood,  and  the  Rhemsh  provinces  are 
untdy  ftimished  with  it  Bnutia  possesses  about  IB 
minions  of  aerea  of  woo^and.  Near  KunnrndorflT  is  a 
wood  20  miles  in  length.  The  banks  of  the  Oder  are  well 
Aimished  witii  flne  oaks,  as  also  pines,  birehes,  and  willows, 
of  extraordinary  dimensions;  elms  do  not  thrive.  In 
several  places  the  raads  for  miles  are  bordered  with  poplars, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  flourishing  plantations.  Bohemia 
possesses  forests  of  all  the  trees  common  in  Germany ; 
they  are  r^larly  cut,  and  furnish  upwards  of  370  millions 
of  cubical  feet  of  wood,  of  which,  as  it  neatly  exceeds 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  a  considerable  part  is 
exported.  Bavaria  grows  a  quantity  of  flne  oak  and  beech 
timber :  the  principal  forests  hre  those  of  Spessart,  the 
Rhon-Gebi^  Zwieslar,  Mitten.  Kulwald,  Retzler,  Lo- 
rentz,  &c ;  they  cover  together  a  surlhce  of  uuwarda  of 
seven  millions  of  acres,  being  about  29  hunuredtha  of 
the  whole  superflcies  of  the  country,  or  nine  aeres  to  each 
ftmily.  In  Wwrtemberg  the  forests  oceuj^  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  surfoee.  Baden  counts  'about  two  millions  of 
acres  of  fliresta,  consisting  of  oak  and  pine.  In  the  Areh- 
rfud^  qf  Awiria,  thou^  there  are  many  forests,  they 
have  been  so  long  neglected,  that  wood  is  comparatively 
scarce  and  dear.  The  Hungarian  ttatet  have,  towards 
the  north  and  west,  as  also  in  Transylvania,  some  very 
extensive  fwests ;  that  of  Bakony,  the  most  considerable  in 
the  country,  is  ftill  of  the  finest  oaks.  The  plains  are  in 
nneral  bere  of  wood,  but  the  Carpathians  are  covered  with 
the  dwarf  pine  (Pinug  pumiHo).  The  whole  country  con- 
tains about  12  millions  of  acres  of  forest  The  T^nrf 
^unds  in  timber,  ofwhiehaquantitvisexported  to  Venice. 

Switzertmd  is  abundantly  woodea,  particularly  with  the 
mne-beftrii^  trees.  OaVs  ore  fonnd  occupyii^  a  r^ion 


which  ntw  tb  the  height  of  2800  foet  tbon  the  set,  beyond 
whioh,  and  to  the  hMght  of  4000  fcet,  there  are  beech 
woods ;  the  firs  are  found  at  the  lieight  of  9900  foet 

jRvMce  baa  many' fine  forests,  though  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  eofwumttoB  of  a  counti7  where  wood  is  the  chief 
cMDhnatible^  and  where  the  state  of  the  acts  and  seneml 
oivIliSBtion  ere«te  ft  oonstant  demand  fbr  Ixtga  tSs&ba  and 
wood  of  every  kind.  The  variety  of  dimate  and  position 
in  that  country  are  however  ftivourable  to  the  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  European  and  many  exotic  trees ;  the  oak,  the 
bitch,  the  dm,  the  ash,  and  the  beech,  are  abundant;  the 
alder  crows  in  the  damp  places,  and  the  mountains  are 
clothed  with  pines  and  flr.  The  woods  are  pretty  gene- 
rally distributed  over  the  country ;  and  of  the  86  depart- 
ments into  which  the  country  is  divided,  there  are  24,  in 
each  of  idiich  there  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  ^ousand 
acres  of  wood,  a  dozen  more  containing  each  flrom  two  to 
three  hundred  thousand  acres,  six  having  from  three  to 
four  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  three  which  reckon  each 
above  four  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  department  of 
Dordc^e  alone  contains  upwards  of  a  million  acres  of 
wood.  In  all  Fhinee  there  is  reckoned  about  31  millions  of 
acres  of  woods  and  flirests:  of  which  about  one-seventh, 
omsbting  of  1 473  dilfoient  forttta*  beloug  to  the  state. 

Ao/y,  the  geographical  position  and  local  peculiarities  of 
which  are  fovourable  in  a  high  degree  to  vegetation  of 
every  kind,  is  not  particularly  rich  in  forest  trees.  There 
is  at  Ravena  an  extensive  forest  of  the  stone  pine  (Ptnw 
ptnea).  The  Apennines  also  have  their  portion  of  coniferous 
trees,  and  are  in  some  places  covered  to  the  top  with  luxu- 
riant forests  of  chestnut-trees.  The  fertile  basin  of  the  Po 
abounds  in  plantations  of  olive,  mulberry,  fig,  and  almond- 
trees,  while  the  pyramidal  poplar  forms  a  contrast  by  its 
tapering  form  vrith  the  flattened  and  branchy  head  of  the 
stone  pine,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  parts  of  Italy. 
In  Sicitff  the  forests  have  long  since  been  exhausted,  and 
wood  is  extremely  rare  in  that  island.  But  in  Sardim'a 
oiie-fifth  of  the  surfkce  is  covered  with  antient  forests  of 
oak,  among  whieh  is  the  cork  oak  iQuercus  tuber),  the 
common  oak  (Q.  robur),  and  the  evergreen  oak  (Q.  itex), 

Spcnn  and  l^rtugal  are  deficient  in  wood,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quali^.  The  peninsula  however  is  not  un- 
Rtvourable  to  the  growth  of  timber;  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors,  the  southern  provinces  in  particular  possessed  some 
noble  forests,  but  they  have  long  since  been  devastated; 
and  although  since  the  time  of  Philip  11.  there  exists  an 
excellent  code  of  forest  laws,  they  are  altogether  disregarded 
or  evaded.  Nevertheless  there  are  still  some  forests  in 
Spain;  thus  between  the  two  Ba^nires,  in  the  Spanish 
valley  of  Aran,-and  on  both  sides  of  the  western  Pyrenees, 
there  are  forests  of  the  silver  flr;  and  on  the  south  side  of 
these  mountains,  east  of  Benaaqne,  as  also  near  Mont  Pwdu, 
and  on  the  hills  surrounding  the  re|mblio  of  Andorra,  are 
woods  of  the  Pitmt  fmciitata;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gampo.  in  Uppor  Aragon,  are  forests  of  the  Pintu  py- 
renaiea,  or.  acconling  to  some,  the  P.  Laric^o,  or  Gorsioan 

Sine.  On  the  Sierra  de  Guen^  the  Sierra  de  Segura,  the 
'ierra  Nevada,  and  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  are  some  tracts 
of  different  kinds  of  pine,  as  the  P.  Hispanica,  or  Spanish 
pine,  and  the  Aleppo  pine  (P.  halepetmi).  The  Aleppo  pine 
grows  in  considerable  ijuantities  in  Catalonia,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  Andalusia  is  a  forest  of  the  stone  pine.  The 
principal  forest  of  Spain  hevrever  is  that  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
which  is  chiefly  of  the  Scotch  pine  (P.  tylvestrWi.  In  the 
maritime  part  of  the  Ba«ue  provinces  there  is  nothing  but 
the  miserable  pin  de»  kmde$.  In  Biscay  beech  oiuy  is 
cultivated;  bat  In  G«licia  and  in  Catalonia  there  are 
both  oak  and  beet^.  In  Estremadura  there  are  forests 
of  the  evergreen  oak,  which  produce  the  sweet  or  edible 
acorn;  Catalonia.  Valencia,  and  the  environs  of  Seville, 
produce  the  cork-tree  (Q.  fiib«r).  This  tree,  which  was 
formerly  abundant  in  Andalusia,  is  proceeding  rapidly  to 
extinction.  Many  parts  however  of  the  Oastiles,  Aragon, 
Andalusia,  and  Estremadura,  are  without  wood ;  &nd 
although  the  common  oak  is  found  in  small  quantity  in 
the  northern  provinces,  upon  the  whole  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  useflil  wood :  all  the  middle  and  soutnern 
regions  hardly  produce  one  good  kind  of  timber. 

European  Turkey.— Oi  this  country  it  is  observable  that, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Balkan,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  there  are  flne  forests  of-  oak,  elm,  ^QSd  nine,  and 
Wallachia  there  are  whole  foreAioi'£ft4kltyt(eA,^aMpui% 
plum,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  aprioot   On  the  swtnem 
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nde  of  Ae  duin  tha  limits  an  partienliriy  wwd.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pine  itnd  Ht,  o»k,  mapl^  syoBmon^  wa^at, 
chestnut^  and  beecb,  are  fband  in  suocesgion  on  the  sereral 
terraces,  while  on  the  mountainfl  tbennelTes  fijreats  of  oak, 
elm,  sJid  lime,  abound.  The  Morea  produces  the  cork  tree, 
the  Kermea  oak,  the  Vallona  oak,  of  which  the  acorns  are 
eaten,  the  plane,  the  wild  olive,  the  sweet  chestnut,  the 
manna  ash,  pine,  firs,  and  the  larch,  the  barren  date  tree, 
the  silk  tree,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  plants  used  in  the  arts, 
and  in  pharmacy. 

Russia. — or  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Russia  is  the 
most  abundantly  provided  with  timber;  and  her  forests 
would  be  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  goremment  effectually  to  protect  them 
from  destruction.  In  1802  reguUticms  for  the  presenration 
of  the  fixPBsts  wen  established,  but  such  is  tbair  extent  and 
that  of  the  eonntry.  that  it  is  next  to  imposuble  wholly  to 
prevent  Uie.  waste  of  wood. 

Hermann's  Statistical  Notice  of  the  Ag[riculture  of  Russia, 
published  in  the  8tb  vol.  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,*  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Schnitzler*s 
late  work,  states,  *  there  are  still  200,1)00,000  of  acres  exclu- 
sively covered  with  pine  and  other  cone-bearing  trees,  witb< 
out  counting  oaks,  maples,  beech,  poplar,  and  hornbeam, 
(none  of  which  are  scarce  below  the  latitude  of  52°)  and 
birch,  which  grows  further  north.'  In  the  year  1804  it  was 
estimated  that  there  existed  8,192,295  pine  trees  fit  for' 
masts,  being  30  inches  in  diameter ;  and  374,804  oak  trees, 
of  24  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter;  about  87,000.000 
moeipines  were  proper  fiff  building  timber.  Enornumsastfais 
may  appear,  the  statement,  so  &r  from  bein^  exaggerated, 
would  seem  to  be  considerably  below  the  truth,  it  being  certain 
tlut  in  the  three  northern  governments  alone  of  Wolc^da, 
Anhangel,  and  Olonetz.  there  are  216,000,000  of  acres  of 
forest  traes,  diiefly  pine  and  fir.  Birch,  pines,  fir,  and  limes, 
are  the  common  rarest  trees  of  European  Russia.  The  first 
is  the  most  abundant  as  &r  as  the  S5th  parallel,  beyond 
which  there  are  stUI  found  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir.  The 
governments  of  Novgorod  and  Twer  are  covered  with  wood ; 
the  Volkonsky  forest  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  In  the  go- 
vemment  of  Perm,  of  a  surfiuse  of  50,000,000  of  acres, 
47,000,000  are  covered  with  forests.  Many  of  these  im- 
mense tracts  of  wood  are  impenetrable,  and  harbour  great 
quantities  of  besis,  wolves,  uid  other  savwe  beasts,  whUe 
others  abound  in  deer  and  game  of  all  kinds.  In  Es- 
thonio,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  there  are  fine  forests  of 
pine,  flr.  and  birch,  Ihe  latter  predominating  in  the  moist 
places ;  alder,  aah,  elm,  and  plane,  are  found  in  the  good 
soils,  but  oak  is  in  general  scarce.  In  Courland  lime  is 
abundant,  but  beech  is  rare ;  there  are  willows  of  several 
varieties.  In  general  it  may  be  obseri'ed  that,  in  Russia, 
the  pine,  flr,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  are  found  as  &r 
north  as  57° ;  birch,  aspeii,  and  extensive  forests  of  lime, 
OS  far  as  54°  or  55°;  oak,  rare  in  the  central  plateau,  pros- 
pers towards  51°  or  52°,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Vcdga  they 
are  fine  and  abundant  at  55°.  In  the  same  region  where 
the  oak  succeeds  the  Russiah  maple  {Acer  tartancum)  is  in 
abundance,  as  also  white  poplar  and  hornbeam.  In  tho 
central  provinces  beech  budly  reaches  Smolensk,  and  does 
not  pass  beyond  Little  Russia.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ukraine 
are  fine  oak  forests.  In  Lithuania  the  timber  is  generally 
fir,  intermixed  with  pine  and  birch,  and  occasionally  oak. 
The  woods  of  the  latter  province  harbour  bears,  elu,  &e., 
and  in  the  celebnted  forest  of  Kelovieie  is  found  the  bison, 
a  species  of  Urns. 

Poland,  generally  speaking,  is  covered  with  magnificent 
forests ;  in  Mazovia  particularly  there  are  some  very  fine 
woods.  The  diiferent  varieties  of  the  pine  are  found  in  the 
sandy  places,  and  on  the  mountains  are  fir  and  beech.  Oak 
succeeds  well  iu  ^ood  soil.  In  addition  to  these  trees  Po- 
land also  possesses  larch,  lime,  elm,  and  ash.  In  the  Bucko- 
vine  are  forests  of  beebb,  intermixed  with  flr  and  birch 
woods. 

It  appears  then,  that  although  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  increase  of  population  have  greatly  diminished  the 
forests  which  at  one  time  covered  great  port  of  Europe, 
there  is  still  an  immense  quantity  ot  wood,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  being  now  very  generally 
acknowledged,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  forests  will 
no  longer  be  abandoned  to  wanton  destruction,  but  that,  on 
ihe  contrary,  the  felling  of  timber  and  cutting  of  copse 
woods  will  be  properly  regulated,  and  fresh  plantations 
nude  to  laplaoa  the  wood  oonsumed. 


We  wm  now  take  a  laitr  ^uwa  ow  Mmt  flits  of  At 

world. 

Ana.-~i.n  the  Gaoeuiis  we  find  that  on  tiw  wastem. 
eastern,  and  southern  slopes  of  this  chain,  tbare  an  forests 
of  cedar,  cypress,  juniper,  beech,  and  oak,  and  on  die  edges 
of  these,  quinces,  wild  apple,  and  pear  trees,  while  the  worm 
and  sheltered  valleys  prMuce  the  almond,  the  peach,  and 
the  fig.  On  the  borders  of  the  Csspisa  then  are  woods  of 
olive,  plane,  and  laureL 

In  Asia  Minor,  Mount  Taurus  is  covered  with  forests  cf 
cypress,  juniper,  and  savines.  The  gall>nut  oak  grows  from 
the  Bospwus  to  Syris.  snd  tha  Pwaian  frontier:  oaks  and 
fir  abound  in  the  fin%sts  along  the  Black  Sea.  There  are 
also  in  diflbrent  parts  woods  composed  exdusivdy  of  fmU 
trees.  Syria,  to  a  vegetatioD  grewy  similar,  adds  the  sy- 
camore and  palm  trees. 

AnMa  hu  no  forests,  properly  speaking.  The  Oases, 
however,  contain  groves  of  date  palms,  tamarinds,  and  dif- 
ferent fruit  trees.   In  Hejaz  the  date  palm  is  abundanL 

Persia. — In  Mekran  thore  are  forests  of  the  Indian  palm 
intermixed  with  the  odoriferous  shrubs  of  Arabia  Felix.  In 
the  valley  of  Shhraz  we  find  only  clumps  of  plane  trees, 
weeping  willows,  and  poplars ;  but  the  mountains  which 
boroer  the  Caspian  are  covered  with  oak,  lime,  acacia,  and 
chestnut,  and  higher  up  cedar,  caress,  and  other  pines, 
with  the  sumach  and  the  mountain-aah.  Ghilaa  abounds 
in  boxwood,  and  on  the  south-east  of  the  Csn>ian  there  is 
great  abundance  of  oak,  but  no  pine. 

Siberia  is  too  cold  for  the  oak,  die  hazle^  the  older,  the 

flane,  and  the  wild  apple ;  even  the  ash  eeosos  towards  the 
rtish ;  and  the  flr,  which  in  Norway  grows  as  flu:  as  70*. 
stops  in  Siberia  at  60°,  while  the  silver  flr  goes  no  further 
than  58°.  The  great  steppes  of  this  country  are  neverthe- 
less bounded  by  thick  forests  of  birch,  willow,  elm,  Tartarian 
maple,  black  and  white  poplar,  aspen,  and  a  great  variety  of 
firs,  among  others  the  Siberian  cedar,  which  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  1 20  feet,  and  is  particularly  fine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yenesei.  The  country  between  this  river  and 
the  Baikal  is  well  wooded.  At  Tobolsk  are  fijie  woods  of 
birch,  and  of  the  pitch  pine.  Berezoff  has  also  forests  of 
birch  and  Qr,  with  stunted  Siberian  cedar.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Tomsk  there  are  forests  of  elm,  larch,  willow,  and 
birch ;  and  between  the  Obi  and  the  Tom,  the  laud  is  co- 
vered with  bircL  To  the  west  of  Irkutsk  Uie  country  i« 
nothing  but  one  vast  dense  and  swampy  fisest.  At  Nert- 
cbinsk,  in  Russian  Do-urUi,  forests  abound  fomsed  ^  Isrcfa. 
black  and  white  flr,  Siberiaii  cedar,  and  black  bii^  which 
latter  is  found  only  here.  There  are  also  whole  forests  <A 
wild  apricot  and  rhododendrons.  At  Ockhotak  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  swampy  forests,  and  Kamtcbatka.  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Ola  World,  abounds  in  larch,  white 
poplar,  and  birch.  The  willow  and  tiie  alder  are  employed 
only  for  fuel.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  notwithatandiog  its 
immense  steppes  and  marshy  plains,  still  reckons  upwards 
of  2,000,000  of  acres  of  forest  in  the  two  nei^ibcwrhoods 
alone  of  Ekaterinboun;  and  Tobolsk. 

Central  Asia  is  too  little  known  for  us  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  regarding  the  forests  it  may  contain.  The  greatw 
part  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Tartary  u  a  sandy  and  desert 
region,  except  at  the  immediate  benders  at  the  water  courses; 
what  forests  do  exist  are  on  the  slofies  of  the  monntaias  by 
which  the  plains  and  valleys  are  surrounded.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Leao  Tong,  in  Mandshuria.  there  are  seme  exten- 
sive forests  of  fir,  cyiness,  scacio.  willow,  a|Hioot,  peach, 
and  mulberry,  and  on  the  east  coast  tha  mountains  ate 
covered  with  oak  and  pine,  while  towards  the  iow»  lands 
the  willow,  the  maple,  and  the  axalea  are  abundut 

Corea  has  immense  forests  in  the  mountains  of  its  north 
em  parts.  The  islands  of  Sagaleen  Jesso,  and  the  KuriUs 
have  laive  forests  of  the  finest  timber. 

The  Empire  Japan  has  a  vigorous  vwetation.  par- 
taking of  ue  European  and  South  Asiatic ;  Urch,  cyptesa. 
and  weeping-willow,  which,  by  the  way.  is  found  in  all  the 
temperate  countries  between  the  Mediterxanaan  usd  this 
empire,  are  here  blended  with  the  ooooa-4iu^  the  frnp^lm. 
and  arborescent  mimosas. 

Ckina.~-On  the  mountsins  of  the  weston  distrirt  ot  tUt 
grest  and  populous  empire  there  are  forests  of  immrase  ex- 
tent, abounding  in  almost  every  species  of  tree  known  in 
Europe,  and  many  others  unknown.  These  forests,  be- 
sides timber  and  fuel,  supply  many  valuable  produetaoos 
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the  Mmpbor-tne.  whioh  fkimiibes  tbe  beit  and  most  baan- 

tiflil  timW,  the  paper  and  other  nmlberriaa,  the  tallow-tree, 
tbe  bamboo,  &o.  The  {vovinces  of  Kiang-si  and  Quang-si 
Lave  also  thiair  mountauu  covered  vith  fbreats,  and  in  the 
lattw  province  there  is  cinnamon  superior  to  that  of 
Ceylon. 

The  islands  of  FbrTJtota  i^nd  Hainan  are  abnndantljr' 
wooded,  produciog.  beaidaft  timber,  several  wooda  remark- 
able fbr  their  perfume,  and  odien  of  neat  value  ft«  earving; 
as  eagle-wood,  violet-wood,  and  a  vsllow  wood  ranark- 
able  beanty,  said  to  be  incwruptible.  Rotundog  to  the 
continent  of  Asia,  we  find 

Tibet,  having  the  bases  of  its  mountains  girded  with 
forest!  of  bom^io,  aspen,  birch,  cypress,  and  yew,  and  ash 
of  remarkablo  beauty ;  pine  and  fir  an  low  and  atunted. 
Cashmere  has  abundance  of  oak.  • 

India,  both  within  uid  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  rich  in 
vood.  There  are  whole  forests  of  the  bamboo,  which  some- 
times attain  a  height  of  60  feet.  Cocoa-nut  and  palms  of 
all  kinds  cover  large  tracta.  Here  are  woods  of  oak,  flr, 
cypress,  and  poplar ;  there  of  maniroes,  banian-trees,  uva- 
rias,  robinias,  sandal-wood,  &e.  Ouzerat,  Oudepour,  the 
kingdom  cXkaam,  Bengal,  alonr  the  coast  particulaily, 
the  moimt^ns  of  Tipra,  ai^  Malabar  abound  in  wood:  the 
latter  produces  teak.  In  the  Binnan  empire  there  are  mag- 
niReent  forests  the  last-named  valuable  tree,  togetlwr 
with  white  sandal-wood,  eagle- wood,  iron-wood.  ebanT,qrea- 
more,  Indian  fig,  fenpalms,  bignonias,  cocoas,  ana  sago- 
palms  ;  as  also  fine  groves  of  orange,  lime,  &o. 

The  kingdom  of  Laos,  Tonquin,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  have  a  nearly  similar  rotation. 

Ceylon  is  also  well  wooded  with  Asiatic  trees  ana  shrubs:  . 
among  the  former  are  the  ebony  and  satin-wood,  and  of  the 
latter  the  cinnamon  is  the  most  remarkable. 

Of  Oceaniea  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  all  the  islands  ate 
more  or  less  abundantly  covered  with  timber ;  many  pro- 
duce trees  of  immense  size,  and  of  the  finest  wood,  while 
oUiors  iViniiah  the  most  valuable  gums,  drugs,  end  spices. 

Aiutralia,  as  ftr  aa  known,  is  not  thickly  wooded;  it 
produces  nwh(^;any.  but  the  forest-timber  of  this  idand  is 
said  to  be  brittle^  and  generalty  of  bad  qualitv. 

Borneo  ia  remarkabto  tat  the  growth  and  qualihr  ctf  ito 
timber,  and  the  great  perfection  to  whtdi  the  camphor-tree 
attains. 

4,frica.  With  the  exception  of  the  wide-spread  deserts 
and  sandy  tracts  of  this  part  of  the  wwld,  and  in  spita  of  the 
burning  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  there  are  spots  which,  by 
reason  of  their  elevation  or  their  proximity  to  the  sea,  e^joy 
a  more  temperate  climate  and  abundance  of  moisture :  in 
these  places  v^etation  is  rich  beyond  description.  Thus 
Senegambia,  Guinea,  and  Congo  are  covered  with  forests, 
which  consist  of  the  baobab  {fS  which  there  are  difTerent 
kinds,  thou^  only  one  seems  to  have  been  described),  of 
palms,  robmias,  sycamores,  sandal-wood,  red  and  grey,  and 
tamarinds,  intermixed  with  bananaa,  oranges,  limes,  and 
pomegranates ;  there  are  also  ooooa-nut  Izees  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  tamarind  and  cedar,  whidi  grow  in  the  greatest 
profusion  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo,  fUmish  timber  of 
the  finest  qualitv.  Ahyerinia  has  abundant  woods,  in  which 

frow  the  smooth-leaved  coral-tree  {Ery^rina  eorallodm- 
ran),  the  tamarind,  the  date,  some  mimosas,  and  a  lar^ 
timb^  tree,  which  Bruce  calls  rak;  but  the  botany  of  this 
country  is  little  known.  On  the  coast  of  Adel  there  are 
odoriferous  forests,  producing  the  balm  of  Judaea,  myrrh, 
&c.  Egypt,  though  abounding  in  plantations  of  flruit-'trees 
and  dates,  has  no  forests.  The  Atlas  mountains,  on  the 
contrary,  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  equal  to  the 
finest  in  Italy,  and  producing  a  varieW  of  oaks,  tbe  mastic 
tre^  the  cypress.  &0.  Intbeiutnioroftne  Atlas,theenviiDnfl 
of  Borgou  are  said  to  be  covered  with  bMs,  among  which 
are  several  kinds  ot  sycamore^  palms,  and  the  nmnofa  m- 
loUea.  The  kingdom  of  Bomou  has  immense  forests,  and  the 
date-palm  abounds  here.  7%«Cap«,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  T^etation,  was  generally  thought  to  be  deficient  in 
forest-timber,  but  it  has  been  discovered  that,  to  the  east- 
ward, there  are  forests  of  the  finest  oak  of  the  Albanian 
kind,  celebrated  for  itk  quality  and  durability.  These  forests 
also  produce  iion-wood,  the  sago-palm,  &o. ;  as  yet  however 
they  have  been  but  imperfectly  examined.  Of  the  African 
inlands,  Madagaacar  is  rich  in  timber,  and  a  variety  of 
woods  useful  in  the  arts;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
islands  on  the  west  ooast,  they  are  generallv  well  wooded. 
Ammita  ia^  <tf  all  parts  of  tha  voil^  tbe  inott  thiek^ 


aoverad  with  wood.  Beghmii^  with  flw  north,  wa  And  th* 
Russian  tenritoiy  on  the  north-west  coast  abundantty  stocked 
with  fine  timber:  pines  300  feet  high  and  45  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, Canadian  poplar,  alders  40  feet  high  below  the 
branches,  birch,  yew,  black  and  common  oak,  American 
ash,  sycamore,  sugar  maple,  (presses  24  fleet  in  circum- 
fenmoe,  and  willows,  llie  isUuda  on  this  ooast  have  also 
mwnifloentfereats  of  pine  and  other  lof^  trees. 

&  New  Briimn  the  Ibrests  are  extensive,  but  they  pre- 
sent little  varitfy,  and  in  some  parts,  to  the  northmrd  par- 
ticularly, the  lardies  and  birehes  are  stunted  in  lfa«irgrowth. 
The  environs  of  Lake  Winnip^  are  covered  with  the  trees 
common  to  Canada. 

In  Qreenkatd  there  are  only  a  few  stunted  willows  and 
birches;  and 

Labrador  has  merely  some  pines  and  pinasters  in  the 
valleys. 

Canada  contains  immense  forests,  thou^  the  trees  are 
neither  so  large  nor  of  such  vigorous  growth  as  in  the 
United  States.  Pines  and  everareens  are  the  most  abund- 
ant, after  which  come  tbe  red^  and  the  sugar  maple,  the 
birch,  the  lime,  the  American  elm,  and  iron-wood,  the  yew, 
tbe  common  and  the  mountain-ash ;  also  a  grwt  varied  of 
oaks^  diffarent  flnm  the  European  species,  which  does  not 
thrive  hen. 

New  Bninewtdi  has  large  fineats  of  fine  timber,  particu- 
larly pine,  which  it  exports. 

Nova  Scotia  produces  good  o^  bat  the  pruudpel  wood  ia 
pine,  flr,  and  birch. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  flimishes  immense  oaks  and 
magnificent  masts.  Netofoundland,  and  the  othw  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  also  produce  timber  fit 
for  naval  and  other  constructions. 

The  United  States  are  abundantly  wooded,  the  cleared 
land  even  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  states  being  inconsider- 
able when  compared  with  that  still  covered  with  the  primi- 
tive forests,  which  contain  an  immense  variety  of  trees. 
There  are  about  forty  different  kinds  of  oak,  fourteen  of 
pine,  besjdes  oedar,  cypress,  and  larch;  several  maples, 
amoi^  which  is  that  from  eiiieh  sugar  is  obtained,  bird^ 
tth,  beech,  iron-Tood,  hornbeam,  hickory,  wild-cheny,  and 
applet  mulberry,  poplar,  willow,  magnolias,  elm,  chestnut 
&0.  Of  all  the  states,  Ohio  perhaps  contains  the  finest 
forest  trees.  The  woods  of  Florida  nresent  a  mixed  vege- 
tation, exhibiting  the  productions  of  both  the  norUi  and 
the  south.  Thus  thore  is  red  and  white  pine,  evergreen 
oaks,  chestnut,  mahogany,  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  logwood. 
Brazil-wood,  and  sossafVas.  There  are  also  in  Florida 
whole  forests  of  rod  and  white  mulberry,  the  finest  in 
America.  All  European  fruits  also  grow  here,  and  the 
oranges  are  finer  than  in  Portugal. 

In  Mexico  or  New  ^>ain  there  are  abundant  forests,  dif- 
fering in  character  according  to  their  position  on  the 
heigttts  w  in  the  plains.  In  the  Texas  there  are  great 
plaina  covered  with  palms,  while  the  heights  ore  clothed 
with  the  timber-trees  of  Louisiana.  The  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Guanaxuata  and  Valladolid  are 
cova«d  with  forests,  and  the  Intendanoe  of  Mexico  abounds 
in  cedar  and  other  large  trees. 

Yucatan  is  fomous  for  its  logwood  and  mahonuiy ;  the 
latter  is  also  produced  in  great  abundance  round  the  Bay 
of  Honduras. 

Nicaragua  has  proves  of  nalms  which  attain  an  immoise 
magnituw ;  and  m  Costa  Rica  and  Varaguay  there  is  fine 

forest  timber. 

The  ffest  India  Islands  generally  abound  in  wood,  thou^ 
there  are  exceptions. 

In  South  America  the  Caracas  {wasesses  inexhaustible 
forests,  which,  baidea  the  finest  timber,  produce  also  a 
great  varied  (rf*  beautiM  woods  for  cabinet-work,  dye-woods, 
drugs  used  in  the  arts,  and  medicinal  plants,  as  the  sana- 
parilla,  bark.  &e. 

In  New  QrttMida  the  ^steau  of  Bogota,  Popayan,  and 
Paste  have  fine  forests.  The  neighbourhood  of  Guayaquil, 
besides  the  common  timber  of  the  country,  possesses  a  wood 
remarkable  for  strength  and  solidity,  which  is  said  to  be 
incorruptible,  and  to  resist  worms  better  than  anyo^er; 
qualities  which  render  it  invaluable  for  the  keels  and  ribs 
of  vessels. 

Peru  is  rich  in  forests,  which  furnish  timber,  gums,  resins^ 
dye  and  cabinet-woods,  all  of  the  finest  quahty. 

Chile  possea^es  forests  of  gif^ntic 
mptible  woodi  and  others ' 
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Pbiei  ud  oedan  an  abtmdktit  The  whol*  obain  tli> 
Andes  abound  in  wood,  wjritiK  in  kind  aoooidinK  to  height, 
latitude,  and  sapeet  The  tIsout  of  the  veaetation  in  some 
parts  is  Inconceivable:  .^us  m  Oiile  trees  Bare  been  Iband 
BO  laTge,  mat  an  entire  church,  60  feet  Iwff,  with  all  its 
wooden  appurtenances  of  doors,  windows*  &o.,  hu  been 
bulU  of  a  idi^e  tree.  1%e'Kime  oountry  pndiu«  apples 
as  hmn  as  the  head,  and  peaches  weighing  16  Ottooes. 

The  Mag^ame  kauk^  on  the  weet  m  momitainout  part, 
contain  forests.  * 

Paraguay  is  rioh  in  wood,  on  the  borders  of  the  upper 
Uragiu^;  and,  among  other  trees,  produces  in  abundanoe 
tlwtrroni  vhich  the  resin  termed  dragon's-blood  is  obtained. 

^■axil  contains  extensive  fbreats,  which  cover  immense 
tracts,  and  are  composed  of  palms,  Brazilian  oocoa,  loftier 
than  the  Indian,  tt^ether  with  an  endless  wiety  of  other 
trees  peculiar  to  the  couatry:  some  of  these  are  of  extraor- 
dinary sise.  The  Brazilian  pine  ftimishes  very  fine  masts : 
this  country  exports  a  large  quantity  of  timb©r,and  supplies 
all  the  Portuguese  shipping.  At  Bahia  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Brazil  also  produces  the  dye- 
Wood  which  bears  its  name. 

Guiana  has  extensive  forests  in  its  high«r  parts,  but  the 
wood  of  many  of  the  trees  is  so  aoft  as  to  be  only  mod  to 
bum.  and  that  of  others  is  too  hard  to  be  wwlced.  It  pro- 
duces many  dye-voods. 

The  fbcest  rezion  of  the  river  Amaf  on  and  of  the  upper 
Orinoco,  aceormng  to  Humbddt,  covets  an  area  of  about 
719,000  squure  miles. 

From  the  above  rapid  sketch  of  the  forest  lands  of  the 
globe  it  appears  that  they  still  cover  a  great  portion  of  its 
Burfoce,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  immense  traots  of 
wood  we  have  enumerated  exercise  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  physical  economy  of  the  earth.  This  in- 
fluence is  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct  influence  of 
forests  is  tiie  diminution  of  temperature,  efibcted,  according 
to  Humboldt:—'  1.  By  screening  the  soil  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  direct  rays  ;  2.  By  the  _powerftil  evapor«tion  of 
moisture  ttoxA  the  teaves;  .and  3.  ^  the  immense  surfoce 
which  these  same  leaves  offbr  to  the  cooling  process  of 
radiation.*  ^is  however  seems  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  eonddered  more  fully  under  another  head. 

'ftie  indirect  influence  is  the  preservation  of  that  due 
circulation  of  moisture  by  which  the  fertilizing  rivers  of 
the  earth's  surfkce  are  ftunished  with  a  perennial  supply 
of  water.  Such  indeed  is  the  importance  of  forests  in 
this  respect,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  annihilate  at  once 
all  the  forests  that  now  exist,  the  earth  would  no  longer  be 
habitable.  The  rains  which  fell  in  the  mountains,  no 
longer  arrested  by  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees,  would 
not  nave  time  to  percolate  through  the  soil  aiid  flssareti  of 
the  rocks  to  supply  the  reservoirs  of  springs,  but  would 
pour  down  in  devastating  torrents,  leaving  the  water- 
courses dry  as  soon  as  We  rant  had  ceased.  Iliis,  in  a 
limited  degree,  has  been  aU-eady  experienced  in  places 
where  the  heightB  have  been  partially  denuded  of  their 
forests ;  and  its  effect  on  &e  nvers  in  gome  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  portion  of  cleared  knd  is  con- 
siderable, is  distinctly  observed.  Nor  would  this  be  all : 
lakes,  for  want  of  supply,  would  soon  be  dried  up,  and  as 
no  waters  but  those  of  the  ocean  would  then  exist,  the 
atmosphere  would  be  deficient  in  moisture ;  no  vegetation 
could  exist,  and  the  animal  world  would  perish  of  thirst, 
hunger,  and  heat.  Forests  then,  are  of  primary  importance 
m  the eoonomyof  the  globe, independentof  their  utilityina 
thousaon  arts  which  are  necessary  now  to  our  comfort,  lliia 
consideration  has  at  leneth  awakened  governments  to  the 
necessity  of  protectinf^  mests  from  wanton  spoliation  by 
codes  enacted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  forming  achoola  in 
whi(^  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  numasement 
ofrfKrests,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  aupply  of  timber  and 
fuel,  shall  be  rwularly  taught.   [FoBxn  Scieitcb.] 

FOREST  LAWS.  In  Uiis  country  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons  the  orown  lands  consisted  in  part  of  forests,  or 
tracts  more  or  less  covered  with  wood,  and  tenanted  by  ani- 
mals of  chase,  in  which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  take 
the  diversion  of  hunting,  and  from  hunting  in  which  all 
other  persons  were  prohibited.  This  distinctly  appears  from 
the  laws  of  Canute.  But  the  prohibition  against  himting 
in  the  royal  forests  was  merely  a  protection  thrown  around 
the  property  of  the  crown  of  the  same  kind  with  tltat 
afforded  to  all  other  landed  estates,  in  r^rd  to  which,  uni- 
veiwU   the  law  was.  that  every  proprietor  might  hunt  in 


his  own  woods  or  fldda,  hut  that  no^oUur  yma  A« 
so  without  his  leave.  On  the  estiblisboMnt,  how«v*r»  vi 
the  Norman  govenimeat  it  has  generally  bran  sopjioaed  tha  t 
the  piopsr^  of  all  the  animals  at  fAxum  thionghont  ihm 
kingdom  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the  crown,  and  no  peraon 
without  the  express  licence  of  the  crown  was  allowed  to 
hunt  even  upon  his  own  estate.  But  this  after  all  ii  nther 
a  ooojectura  dadnoad  fmm  the  supposed  prinoiples  of  ftiu* 
dalism*  than  a  weU<«Btabliahed  focL  There  an  no  laws 
respeeting  foreati  among  the  laws 'attrBHit«d  to  tba 
Conqueror;  and  perhapa  all  Uiat  we  are  abaolulaly  entitled 
to  affirm  from  the  evidence  we  possess  on  the  suli^t  is, 
that  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  royal  foRMs  were 
guarded  with  much  greater  strictness  than  before;  that 
their  number  was  extended  and  possibly  in  some  caaea  their 
bounds  enlaiged ;  that  trespassea  upon  them  were  punished 
vritb  much  greater  severity ;  and.  Anally,  that  then  was  esta- 
blished a  new  system  of  laws  and  of  courts  for  their  admi- 
nistration, by  and  according  to  which  not  only  all  offenoea 
touching  the  royal  forests  Were  tried,  but  also  all  persons 
living  upon  these  properties  wcve  generally  governed. 
This  ii  the  system  or  code  that  is  propeRy  called  the  forest 
laws.  Tet  even  of  this  in  its  ori^ou  integriQr  we  have  no 
complete  or  authoritative  record:  all  ourknowledgtt  of  it  is 
derived  ftom  some  ineidentil  notiees  of  thedinaiielen;  the 
vagne  though  enemtie  language  of  oomplaint  and  oondem- 
nation  fnwnidi  it  is  lepeatuly  apokenof ;  the  vaiious  legia- 
lative  enactmenta  for  Its  nform  which  Imve  been  laeaenwd ; 
and  the  remnants  of  it  whidi  sarnrcd  to  a  cmiqiuatiTely 
recent  period. 

The  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  diflerent  parts 
of  England  68  forests,  13  chases,  and  781  perks.  In  the 
langu^  of  the  law,  forests  and  chases  diffar  from  parks  in 
not  oeing  inclosed  by  walls  or  palings,  but  only  enoompaased 
by  metes  and  hounds ;  and  a  chase  differs  from  a  finest, 
both  in  being  of  mudi  smaller  extent  (so  that  there  are 
some  chases  within  forests)  and  in  being  capable  of  being 
held  by  a  subject,  whereas  a  forest  can  only  be  in  the  bands 
of  the  orown.  But  the  material  dtstinelion  is,  or  rather 
was,  that  forests  alone  were  subjecA  to  the  forest  laws  so 
long  as  thi^r  snbsicted.  Every  forait  however  wes  also  a 
chase.  A  (west  is  defined  by  Manwood,  the  great  authority 
on  Uie  forest  laws,  as  being  '  a  certain  territory  or  circuit  of 
woody  grounds  and  pastures,  known  in  its  bounds,  and 
privileged,  for  the  peaceable  being  and  abiding  of  wild 
beasts,  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  to  be  under 
the  ktng*B  protection  for  his  princely  delight;  replenished 
with  beasts  of  venery  or  chase,  and  great  covwts  of  vert 
ior  succour  of  the  said  beasts;  for  preservation  whereof 
tliere  are  particular  laws,  privileges,  and  officen  belonging 
thereunto.  The  beasts  of  i»rk  or  chase,  according  to  Coke, 
are  properly  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  marteo,  and 
the  roe ;  but  the  term  in  a  wider  sense  comprehends  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  Beasu  of  warren  are  such  as  hares, 
conies,  and  roes ;  fowls  of  warren,  such  as  the  partridge, 
quail,  rait,  pheasant,  woodooek*  mailaid,  hoon,  &c.  Us 
afterwards  however  quotes  a  decision  of  the  jintieei  and  the 
king's  council  that  roes  ue  not  beaita  of  the  finest,  becausa 
they  put  to  flight  other  wild  beesta  (eo  quod  Afaat  alias 
fonts),  which  seems  an  odd  reason;  perhaps  the  worl  should 
be  '  fugiunt'  (because  they  fly  from  other  wild  beasts). 
And  he  adds,  *  beasts  of  forests  be  nn^ieily  Inr^  hind, 
buck,  hsre,  boar,  and  wolf;  but  leguly  all  wfld  beasts i4 
venery.*   (Co.  Litt,  sec  387.) 

For  the  antiquity  of  the  royal  forests  in  England,  *  th« 
best  and  surest  argument,*  saj^  Coke,  elsewbne  (4  ImL, 
319),  'is,  that  the  forests  in  Bngland*  being  sixty-nine  ia 
number,  except  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampalure.  erected  br 
William  the  Conqaeror,  and  Hampton  Court  Forest,  bV 
Henry  VIII.,  and  by  authority  of  parliament,  are  so  antient, 
as  no  record  or  history  doth  make  at^  mention  of  thfir 
history  or  bwinning.*  Yet  it  appears,  both  fkmn  the  gnat 
charter  of  John,  and  fl»m  a  wevious  ehuter  gmnt^  by 
Stephen,  that  some  lands  had  been  afforested  (es  Ae  term 
was)  after  the  time  of  the  two  first  Norman  kings.  *  11w 
forests,*  says  Stephen.  ■  which  King  William  my  giand- 
fkther,  and  William  II.  my  uncle,  made  and  held.  I  rwm 
to  myself;  all  the  othen  which  King  Henry  supemdded  I 
render  up  and  concede  in  quiet  to  the  ehurelws  and  the 
kingdom.  And  one  of  the  concessions  demanded  (Vom 
John  and  eranted  in  Magna  Charts  ($  47)  was,  that  all  ths 
lands  whioh  had  been  afforested  in  his  time  should  be  te* 
mediUely  deaffonsted-^.^j^o  ^di^^^^^  I. 
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have*been  made  ftom  the  reign  of  John  till  that  of  Hampton 
Court  was  oon»tituted  by  act  of  {Mrliameat  in  1539  (31 
Hen.  TIIL  c.  fl).  The  name  given  to  it  in  the  statute  is 
Hampton  Court  Chan ;  but  it  ia  macted  that  all  offonders 
in  it  shall  incur  sueh  penalties  as  the  like  o&nden  do  in 
any  other  forest  or  chase.  It  was  therefiua  made  a  fbrest 
as  well  as  a  chase. 

Many  historians  teQ  us  that  King  John  granted  a 
charter  of  forests  at  the  same  time  with  Magna  Charta. 
This  is  indeed  distincUy  asserted  by  Matthew  Paris,  who 
even  professes  to  give  the  charter  at  full  length.  But  the 
statement  is  entirely  unfounded ;  the  concessions  obtained 
from  John  in  regard  to  the  royal  forests  are,  as  mentioned 
above,  contained  in  the  Great  Charter:  the  Carta  de 
Fivesta,  which  M.  Paris  quotes,  is  a  charter  granted  by 
Henry  III.  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  1324).  This 
was  the  first  separate  oharter  of  forests.  It  is  commonly 
printed  in  the  statutes  from  the  Inspeximus,  or  confirmation 
of  it.  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1299X  The  subsequent 
If^islation  upon  this  sulgeet  is  principdly  to  be  fou^  in 
the  following  statutes:— The  Customs  and  Assize  of  the 
Forest,  or  the  Articles  of  Attachments  of  the  Forests  (of 
which  the  date  is  not  known) ;  the  Ordinatio  Forests  of  the 
J3  Edw.  1  (1 305) :  the  Ordinatio  Forests  of  the  34  Edw.  I. 
;i306)i  the  1  Bdw.m.  0.8  (1387);  and  the  rRicII. 

3  (1383). 

One  of  the  chief  things  insisted  npon  in  the  early 
lational  demand  for  the  rnorm  of  the  forest  laws,  was  the 
nitigation  of  their  severe  code  of  punishments.  The  Gon- 
lueror,  who,  as  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle*  says,  loved  the  red 
leer  as  if  he  had  been  tlieir  &ther,  is  affirmed  to  have 
risited  the  slaughter  of  one  of  these  animals  with  a  heavier 
>enalty  than  the  murder  of  a  human  being.  And  it  would 
ippear  £rom  the  charter  of  Henry  lU.  that  tlje  offence 
tad  previously  been  punishable  not  only  with  mutilatun. 
tut  ^tfa  death.  '  No  man  from  hencefivth,'  says  the  10th 
lause  or  chaptm  of  the  charter, '  shall  lose  either  life  or 
aember  for  KiUiiw  of  our  deer;  but  if  any  man  be  taken 
nd  convict  for  taking  of  our  venison,  he  shall  make  a 
Tievous  fine,  if  he  have  anything  whereof;  and  if  he  have 
othing  to  lose,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day: 
nd  after  the  year  and  day  expired,  if  he  can  find  sufficient 
ureties,  he  shall  be  delivered ;  and  if  not,  he  shall  abjure 
lie  realm  of  England.'  According  to  Matthew  Axis 
vhose  authority  twwever,  on  such  a  matter.  Is  not  worth 
lucb),  Richard  L  had  ^ready  repealed  the  penalties  of 
lutilation  for  ofTcnces  against  the  forest  laws. 

The  forest  laws,  as  already  mentiouers  were  administered 
y  their  own  officers  and  courts  The  officers  were  the 
istices  in  eyre  of  the  forest  (Etrbj  ;  tue  wardens  or  warders ; 
18  verderers,  foresters,  agisters,  regardera,  keepers,  bailift, 
eadles,  &e.  The  oourts  were  — .  The  Court  of  Wood- 
lote,  or  of  Attachnwnts*  sometimes  called  the  Forty  Days* 
iourt,  held  once  in  every  forty  days  before  the  verderers ; 
.  The  Court  of  Swainmote,  held  three  times  in  the  year 
Bforo  the  verderers  as  judges,  and  with  a  jury  composed 
rthe  ^icaint,  or  fteefaolders  within  the  forest;  and  3.  The 
ourt  of  Justi<»wat,  which  was  the  supreme  court,  held 
rery  third  year  before  the  chief  justice  in  eyre  of  the 
rest.  This  was  a  court  of  record,  and,  at  least  in  later 
mca,  it  was  held  that  a  writ  of  error  lay  fh>m  it  to  the 
ourt  of  King's  Bench.  With  the  exception  however  of 
le  said  by  Koger  North  in  his  life  of  Lord  Keeper  North 
'  have  been  held  pro  fWnvj^  soon  after  the  Restoration,  no 
ourt  of  Justice-seat  has  been  held  since  1632.  A  minute 
irvey  of  the  forest  was  ^so  taken  every  tturd  year  by  its 
reive  x^ardtts;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion^  and 
ader  the  inspection  of  the  r^iaraers,  that  the  laning  or 
i]^editation  of  all  the  uastifi  m  the  finest  took  plaoc^ 
hich  consisted  in  cutting  off  the  claws  and  ball  (or  pdote) 
'their  forefeet,  to  prevent  them  from  running  after  the  deer. 
The  four  principal  forests  in  England  were  accounted  to 
\  the  New  Forest,  Sherwood,  Deui,  and  Windsor.  Among 
le  otliers  were  Epping,  in  Essex ;  Dartmoor,  in  Devon- 
art;  ;  Wichwood,  in  Oxfordshire;  Salcey,  Whittlebury, 
id  Rockingham,  in  Northamptonshire;  Waltham,  in 
iiicotnshire;  Richmond,  in  Ywksfaire,  &c. 
The  vexatious  and  oppressive  powers  vested  in  the  crown 
'  the  forest  law^  after  having  to  a  gieat  extent  long 
oaed  to  be  exerdsedL  were  revived  b^  Charles  I.,  and  en- 
>avoured  to  b«  turned  to  account  m  n^Ienishing  his 
apty  exchequer.  At  the  Ckiurt  of  Justice'seat,  held  in 
132,  b^bn  tht  wl  (tf  BoUmuI  m  chief  juitioa  ia  eyn 


south  of  the  Trent,  lam  sums  of  mone^  wne  stated 
from  many  persons,  ohlefly  as  eunpontwHis  ftr  aUegad 
oneroaehmeDts  on  the  antiant  honnduias  of  the  ftvasts, 
although  .after  a  quiet  pwroeirien  of  tluea  or  fimr  eentutiea. 
This  aoonrdin^y  waa  one  of  the  crimowes  to  wlneh  tha 
Long  Parliament  direoted  its  aaiuost  attention.  One  of 
the  Acta  which  that  assembly  passed  in  Its  lint  seesioa 
(the  16  Char.  I.  c.  16),  was  entitled  '  An  Aet  for  the  Cer- 
tainty of  Forests,  and  of  the  Meets,  Meen,  Limits,  and 
Bounds  of  the  Forests,'  which' set  forth  in  the  preamble, 
that  not  only  judgments  had  of  late  been  given  by  wbiclt 
the  bounds  of  some  of  the  fbreitts  had  been  variously 
extended,  or  pretended  to  extend,  bmond  the  bounds  com- 
monly known,  and  formerly  obswved,  to  the  great  griev- 
ance and  vexation  of  many  persons  having  lands  adjoining ; 
but  there  had  also  been  some  endeavours  or  pretences  *  to 
set  on  foot  forests  m  some  parts  of  this  realm  and  the  do- 
minion of  Wales,  where,  in  truth,  none  have  been  or  ought 
to  be,  or,  at  least,  have  not  been  used  of  long  time.*  It  is 
thercdEbre  enacted  that  the  bounds  of  every  forest  shall  be 
those  eunmonly  known,  reputed,  used,  or  tdun  to  be  its 
bounds ;  and  that  all  judgments,  8bo.,  to  the  contrary  shall 
he  void ;  that  no  place  where  no  J ustioe-seat  or  other  foteat 
court  had  been  held  within  sixty  years  should  be  accounted 
fcsest;  and  that  commissions  should  be  issued  fbr  aseer- 
taining  the  bounds  of  forests  as  they  stood  in  the  aoth  year 
of  the  preceding  reign,  and  beyond  which  they  should  not 
thenceforth  be  extended.  Since  the  pessinjf  of  tUs  Aol^ 
the  old  forest  laws  may  be  considered  as  havmg  been  prae- 
tically  abolished,  and  the  offices  connected  wmi  their  ad- 
ministration and  eseeution  turned  into  little  better  than 
sinecures. 

The  1  ith  chapter  of  the  Carta  Fbrestie  of  Henry  m. 
contains  the  following  curious  provision : — *  Whatsoever 
aiohbisbop,  biafa(^  earl,  or  baron,  coming  to  us  at  our 
commandment  passeth  by  our  fbrest,  it  slull  be  lawfhl  fbr 
him  to  take  and  kill  one  or  two  of  our  deer,  by  yiew  of  omr 
forester,  if  he  be  present;  orebe  he  shalleauseonetoblow 
an  horn  fbr  him,  that  he  seem  not  to  steal  our  deer;  and 
likewise  the^  shall  do  returning  from  us  as  it  is  albres^.' 
As  this  law  is  still  unrepealed,  any  bishop  or  nobleman  may 
shoot  one  or  two  of  the  deer  if  he  should  pass  throng  any 
of  the  roy^  forests  in  going  to  or  returning  firom  parliament 
Hunting,  it  may  be  obser\'ed,  was  formerly  so  common  or 
universal  an  episcopal  amusement,  that  the  crown  is  still 
entitled,  at  the  death  of  every  bishop,  to  have  his  kennel 
of  bounds,  or  a  composition  in  lieu  thereof  Auckland 
Park,  and  certain  otner  demesnes,  formeriy  held  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham  by  forest  services ;  '  particularly.'  says 
Camden,  '  upon  his  great  huntings,  the  tenants  in  these 
parts  were  bound  to  set  un  for  him  a  field-house,  or  tabec^ 
nad^  with  a  ebanel,  and  all  manners  of  rooms  and  offices ; 
as  also  to  fhrnisn  him  with  dogs  and  bmses,  and  to  carry 
his  provision,  and  to  attend  him  during  his  stay  for  the 
supply  of  all  conveniences.  But  now  idl  services  of  this 
kind  are  either  let  foil  by  disuse,  or  chanmd  into  pecuniary 
payments.'   [Gaub  L&wa  ;  Woods  and  fokeits.] 

FOREST  SCilENCE,  constitutes  a  separate  and  distinct 
branch  of  education,  which  originated  in  Germany  ffrom  the 
increased  scarcity  of  wood.  Toe  first  special  instruction  of 
this  kind  was  given  b^  Mr.  Zanthier  .at llsenburg,  near  the 
Harx  forest,  and  its  importance  being  immediately  appre- 
ciated, forest  academies  soon  muItipliM.  particularly  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  country.  Pirussia  directed  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  present  king,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  ordraed  Uiat  *  in  future,  situations  in  the  fbrest 
department  should  be  conftrred  with  a  view  to  the  most 
perfeet  preservation  of  the  finesta;  fliat  the  nominatlona 
should  be  founded  on  knowledge  and  experience^  ^xA  no 
longer  granted  as  a  raeiHUpenserar  service.  In  consequence 
a  new  organization  took  place,  and  competent  instruetioD  in 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  management  of  forests  he* 
came  a  necessary  qiudification  for  an  appointment  to  any 
post  in  the  forest  department. 

In  the  forest  academies  ore  tought  botany  generally,  and 
particularly  as  regards  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
forest,  including  vegetable  physiology,  mineralogy,  zoolc^y 
chemisti^',  survejring,  mensuration,  mechanics,  uie  method,- 
of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  sands,  draining  and  em- 
banking, tt^ther  with  the  care  and  chase  of  ^me ;  aa  also 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  forest  administration.  He  urj  r> 
amination  i^lch  the  candidates  undergo  is  "very  strict, 
the  xeatdt  of  the  qntem  hu  been  emiuentiy  bueSoiBL 
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Fnaoe  luw  ilao  »  portioalar  administration  of  the  Ibmti. 
and  a  *ery  de^^ed  code  of  forest  laws.  Russia,  firora  tbe 
immenw  extent  of  ito  fbiests,  is  under  litUe  apprehouion  ot 
e  Karoity  it  wood,  nerertheless  the  ooosumption  of  this 
article  is  so  onormons,  all  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  being 
built  of  it,  and  no  other  fuel  being  used,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
a  botu?d  has  been  formed  under  the  partir.ular  sanction  of 
the  government  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  forests 
and  more  general  instruction  in  forest  science. 

Ijouis  XIV.,  by  an  ordonrtance  of  1669,  placed  the  forests 
imder  the  direction  of  a  separate  branch  of  the  government 
Men  of  icienoe  then  began  to  turn  their  aU«ntion  to  thu  sub- 
jeet.  Du  Hamd,  du  Honoeau  and  Buffon  were  among  the 
flnt  natuxalista  vho  wrote  on  the  management  of  mrest 
trees. 

The  consideration  of  the  varioutt  trees  which  may  be  cul- 
livated  to  advantage,  and  the  uses  to  which  their  woods 
may  be  put,  with  ue  mode  of  their  propagation  in  various 
soils,  fbrms  a  branch  of  forest  science. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  iirincipal  forest  trees: — 
The  oak  (Quercus),  and  iti  varieties,  the  beech  (Fagus 

Slvatica),  the  hornbeam  (Carpinus  betulusj,  the  birch 
ietula  alba),  tbe  elm  (Ulmus),  the  maple  (Acer  campestre), 
the  alder  (Betula  alnua),  the  ash  (Fraitinus  excelsior),  the 
lime  (Tilia  sylvestris),  the  chestnut  ( Fagus  castanea),  the 
walnut  (Juglans  regia),  tbe  crab  (Pyrus  malus),  the  wild 
eherry  (Fruniu  avium),  the  mountain  service  (Sorbus  aucu- 
paria),  the  service  (Sorijus  domestica)»  the  aspin  (Populus 
tremtUaX  the  white  poplar  (Populus  alba),  the  common 
poplar  (Populus  n^^),  the  Lombardy  poplar  (Populus  fas- 
tkiata),  the  sycamcm  (Acer  pseudo-platanns),  the  plane 
(Acer  platanoiaes),  the  hasel  (dorylus  sylvestris),  the  sallow 
(Salix  capreea),  the  osier  (Salix  viminalis),  the  pine  (Pinus 
^Ivestris),  the  silver  fli  (pinus  picea),  the  larch  (Larix 
Europea).  Tbe  wood  of  all  those  trees  is  divided  into  three 
sorts :  bard  wood,  white  wood,  resinous  wood.  The  German 
writers  admit  onl^  two  sorts  of  trees,  the  deciduus  and 
evei^reen,  but  this  is  more  a  botanical  division  than  one 
applicable  to  forest-trees. 

The  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  vary  much,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  situations.  The  most  profitable  is 
that  of  timber  for  t>uildings,  and  more  particularly  for  naval 
wrebltecture.  The  oak,  Deech,  elm,  and  fir,  are  the  chief 
woods  en:m>loyed  for  this  purpose ;  hut  the  diestnut  was  at 
one  time  considered  as  equal  to  the  oak,  as  the  roo&  and 
beams  of  many  old  buildings  testify ;  Windsor  castle  among 
tbe  rest.  For  millwrigbts  the  ash,  beech,  service  tree,  walnut, 
and  crab,  are  most  useful.  For  various  utensils  for  the 
dainr  and  domestic  use,  the  sycamore,  the  lime,  and  the 
iKiplar,  are  used  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  their  wood. 
Tarioua  softwoods  are  used  for  tumii^  as  well  as  the 
hardest,  when  they  have  a  close  grain  and  ire  not  apt  to 
split. 

When  wood  cannot  be  applied  to  building  or  domestic 
uses  it  is  still  very  valuable  as  fuel,  and  in  this  point  of 
view  it  IS  important  in  those  wuntries  where  pit  coal  is 
not  abundant.  The  best  wood  for  Aiel  is  oak,  and  next  to 
thia  beech.  The  harder  the  wood,  m  general,  the  more  heat  it 
gives  out  in  burning.  The  trunks  of  large  trees,  sawn  into 
eonvenient  lengths  and  dien  split  into  billets,  make  the 
best  fuel ;  but  where  wood  is  scarce  it  is  found  most  pro- 
fitable to  cut  down  the  trees  at  the  age  of  30  or  40  years  at 
most,  when  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  height  of 
stem  but  no  great  g^h.  In  the  woods  wliich  are  planted 
for  this  purpose  in  France  and  Germany  the  trees  are  drawn 
up  by  being  left  close  together,  and  the  side  branches  are 
kept  cut  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  so  that  they  only 
spread  out  at  top,  and  the  trunk  never  acquires  tlie  size 
which  it  would  if  tbe  tree  stood  8Ui^y»  aiia  had  room  to 
spread  out  its  branches. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  value  of  woods  in  different  s<h1s 
^  foUowing  table  may  be  useful.  It  is  calculated  on  the 
supposition  Uiat  the  ground  is  covered  with  trees  as  much 
as  it  will  bear. 

Tbe  cord  here  alluded  to  is  S  &et  6  iuohes  in  height,  8 
feet  long  and  3  feet  6  inches  vide,  Frendi  measure,  Uut  is 
very  nearly  6  feet  high,  8  feet  8  inches  long,  and  3  feet  10 
inches  wide,  or  200  cubic  feet  English  measure. 

In  the  following  table  tbe  tops  made  into  charcoal  and 
the  fo^ots  are  reduced  to  cords  in  the  proportion  of  four 
and  a^lf  cord#  of  dbarcoal-wood  and  630  frsots  liv  one 
•Old  of  ftpfr^wood. 
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This  table  is  the  result  of  careful  measurement  of  wool 
cut  down  at  different  ages ;  and  it  shows  that  the  maximua 
in  poor  soils  is  attained  in  thirty-fiVe  years,  in  middling  aoi 
good  soils  at  200.  But  it  also  shows  that  the  increase  3 
wood  per  cent,  in  ten  years  is  gieatest  from  twenty  to  thin] 
in  poor  soils,  from  forty  to  fifty  in  middling  soils,  and  fron 
seventy  to  eighty  in  good  soils:  so  that  it  never  can  be  pro 
Stable  to  allow  any  wood  whidi  is  to  be  used  for  fuel  t 
stand  above  eighty  years. 

In  good  soil  at  thirty-five  years  growth  the  wood  in  ibi 
tree  has  increased  one  cord  per  acre  each  year :  and 
rate  of  growth  increases  till  the  ninetieth  year,  after  wh:A 
it  begins  to  diminish.  But  it  must  also  be  taken  into  tbi 
account  that  wood  of  the  age  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  niDct] 
years  is  of  far  greater  specific  gravity  than  th^  of  twentt  ■f.:^ 
or  thirty ;  and  consequently  the  increase  in  bulk  in  teu  yean 
from  eighty  to  ninety,  produces  Ta<xe  fuel  than  the  mtt 
measure  indicates.  On  good  soils  oaks  and  beech  will  con 
tinue  to  increase  for  2O0  years ;  but  in  poor  soils  they  do 
thrive  after  thirty-five  ^ears,  and  then  they  b^in  to  miS 

Preparatory  to  making  a  plantation  of  any  extent  it 
necessary  to  establish  a  nursery  to  raise  plants ;  fee  a 
though  toees  which  are  raised  flrom  seed  and  have  nev^ 
been  moved  become  much  krger  and  finer  than  ih.^ 
which  are  transplanted,  it  will  be  found  on  calculation  tb 
a  quick  "etum  is  much  more  profitable ;  and  as  a  matter  4 
;  economy  trees  which  have  been  raised  in  a  nursery  sn 
transplanted  arrive  sooner  at  a  certain  growth  than  thai 
which  are  sown  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  ground  chosen  for  a  nursery  should  not  have  a  belt* 
soil  than  that  in  which  the  plants  are  finally  to  be  plsi-M 
because,  in  that  case,  they  would  most  hkel^  suffer,  if  at 
perish  altogether.  The  surface  may  he  enriched  by  som 
manure  to  make  the  seed  vegetate.  If  it  is  small,  tt  oia 
be  sown  in  drills,  and  the  acorns  and  larger  seeds  may  b 
dibbled  regularly  as  beans  are  in  a  ganfen.  Tbe  gmuq 
being  kept  very  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing  tbe  plan| 
will  rise  r^luiy,  and  they  may  be  thinned  out  afl« 
the  first  year ;  those  which  are  taken  out  may  be  tranj 
planted  afiwr  cutting  off  the  tap  root,  in  another  spot  in  tU 
nursery.  When  the  trees  are  three  or  four  years  old,  anj 
have  clean  and  stnught  atenu^  the  side  branches  havin 
been  earefiilly  pnmed  off^  th^  may  be  transplanted  wber 
they  are  to  remain.  Hie  ground  should  be  trenched  an 
well  drained  if  it  is  wet  It  is  useful  in  northern  climates  I 
plant  hardy  evergreens,  such  as  the  Scotch  fir,  amongst  for« 
trees,  to  serve  as  shelter  to  them  wbUe  ihey  are  teodei 
These  are  called  nurses,  and  are  gradually  cut  out.  as  th 
oaks,  ash,  beech,  and  otha  more  valuable  trees  grow  up.  1 
the  ground  is  dry  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  a  hole  eightee 
inches  deep  and  a  yard  in  dianetei;  for  each  tree;  tfai 
is  to  be  half  filled  up  with  the  loose  earth  taken  out 
the  young  nee  is  then  to  be  placed  on  this  surface  an< 
its  roots  spread  out,  the  tap  too}  being  rat  oC  The  bes 
earth  is  then  careftilly  spread  over  the  not*  and  trod  ii 
with  the  feet,  and  the  whole  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the 
ground.  In  wet  situations  tbe  trees  are  sometimes  plMctd 
nearly  on  the  surfoee  of  the  cronn^  and  a  small  mound 
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will  Daver  thnve.  The  proper  distuiOB  to  plant  oaks  u  ten 
ket  apart  each  way,  vith  a  fir-tree  between  every  two.  In 
flv«  years  half  ift  the  fin  may  be  cut  out,  and  the  oaks 
pruned  where  it  is  necessary.  In  fifteen  years  all  the  firs 
will  be  cut  out  and  the  oaks  will  be  able  to  protect  one 
another.  In  twenty-five  years  flroni  transplanting,  half  of 
the  trees  may  be  cut  down,  and  there  mainder  thinned  out 
gradually  as  thcw  spread  and  advance  in  growth. 

In  England,  when  crookedpiaoesoflai^  oaks  are  of  value 
in  ship-Doildiiofl^  the  side  branches  are  not  taken  off  higher 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  groand ;  and  where 
trees  have  plenty  of  room,  as  in  hedge-rows  or  parks,  this 
may  be  judicions,  but  in  close  plantations  it  is  of  advantage 
to  have  a  long  stem  without  branches ;  in  France  and  Ger- 
many the  branches  are  always  ent  off  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  fi)rty  feet.  This  is  done  gradually  as  the  tree  grows. 
When  the  branch  is  very  young  it  may  be  cut  close  to  the 
tree,  and  the  bark  will  soon  cover  the  wood  and  obliterate  the 
sear.  When  they  are  larger,  it  is  best  to  shorten  them  to  a 
few  inches  from  the  stem  the  first  year,  and  cut  them  close 
the  next :  when  a  branch  is  out  close  in  a  young  tree  no 
portion  of  it  must  project  beyond  the  wood  of  the  stem,  and 
if  a  portion  of  the  fmrk  of  the  latter  is  ent  to  make  all  smooth 
it  wiU  be  no  detrunent,  and  the  wound  will  soon  heal  over 
provided  it  is  done  at  the  proper  time.  But  if  a  large  branch 
u  cut  BO  that  the  bark  cannot  grow  over  the  wound  in  one 
^aar,  there  is  gxaat  danger  of  causing  a  feult  in  the  wood  by 
thedecayofthefaeart  of  the  branch;  in  that  case  it  is  better 
to  out  it  at  some  distance  from  the  trunk,  end  to  shcnten  it 
repeatedly  till  the  branch  dies  naturally  and  breaks  off.  In 
that  case  no  flaw  will  be  feund  in  tlie  wood.  This  is  the 
operation  of  nature  in  a  olose  wood,  which  we  should  en- 
deavour to  imitate. 

FORESTALLING  is  an  offence  at  common  law  against 
trade:  it  is  described  in  the  statute  5  and  6  £d.  VI.  c.  14, 
to  be  the  buying  or  contracting  for  any  merchandize  or 
victual  coming  m  the  way  to  raarset  ;*or  dissuading  persons 
from  bringii^[  their  goods  or  provisions  tfarae,  or  persuading 
them  to  enhance  the  price  when  then,  any  of  iniich  prac- 
tices were  supposed  to  make  the  market  dearer  to  the  fiiir 
trader.  All  the  statutes  concerning  this  oflenoe  were  repealed 
by  the  1 2  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  aud  now  Um  general  penal^  for 
this  a»  well  as  other  minute  misdameanoun  is,  by  the  common 
law,  disoretionary  fine  and  imprisonment   (4  Bl.  Com.) 

The  true  principles  of  trade  being  now  better  understood, 
prosecutions  for  tne  offence  are  unknown;  and  by  stat  7 
and  b  Geo.  IV.  c.  38,  it  is  enacted  that  no  constable  shall 
be  required  to  make  presentments  of  forestallera  at  any 
gaol  delivery  or  quarter  sessions.  The  prohibition  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  which  imposed  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pieces  of  gold  in  such  coses.  (Dig.  48, 
tit.  12.2.)   [RsoRATiNOi  iNaBoasiNo;  Monopoly.] 

FOREZ,  a  dtstriet  in  F^ce,  the  largest  of  the  three 
■ubdivisiODS  tii  tht  provinou  of  Lyonois.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  eomprehended  in  the  ta>ritory  of  the  Segusiani, 
and  Peur,  or  nan,  one  of  its  chief  towns,  was  theTorum 
Sceusianorum  of  the  antients — a  town  of  some  importance, 
ana  probably  a  Roman  colony.  From  thii'  town  the  districts 
derived  tiie  designation  of  Pagus  Forensis,  from  whence 
Fores.  It  was  comprehended,  in  the  division  under  Hono- 
rius,  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima,  and  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  from  whose 
dominion  it  passed  to  that  of  the  Franks.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bouigo^ne,  on  the  north-east  by  Beau- 
joloia,  on  the  east  by  Lyonnois  Propw.  on  the  south  by 
Velay  and  Vivarais,  on  the  west  by  Auvergne,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  Bourbonnois.  The  territoir  thus  de- 
fined consists  for  the  most  part  of  aportioa  of  the  valley  of 
the  Loire,  and  of  the  slope  of  tlu  hills  which  separate  that 
Talley  on  the  east  from  Lyonois  and  on  the  west  from 
Auvet^e.  It  comprehends  ti.e  coal  fi^  (or  part  of  it)  of 
the  best  quality  in  France :  produces  iron  and  lead,  and  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  hardware  manu&ctiue :  St.  Etienne, 
the  Birmingham  of  France,  is  within  its  limits.  It  produces 
also  abundance  of  Qr-timber  and  excellent  turpentine ;  and 
corn,  wine  of  good  quality,  and  excellent  hemp.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Loire  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  and 
extends  in  one  part  across  the  hills  which  ordinarily  bound 
it  on  the  east  down  to  the  river  Rhdne. ' 

The  district  of  Fores  was  subdivided  into  Haut  Fores, 
capital  Feurs;  Bas  Forez,  capital  Uontbrison  (popula- 
tion in  1832.  2040  for  the  town,  5265  for  the  whole  com- 
mune); and  Roannoii,  cajutal  Roanna  rpopolatiMi  8890 
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for  the  town,  9260  for  the  whole  commune).  It  is  now  eom- 
prehended almost  entirely  in  the  department  of  Loire  a 
small  portion  is  included  in  that  of  Haute  I^oire. 
-  The  other  principal  towns  of  the  ci-devant  Forez,  with 
their  population  in  1832,  are^St.  Bonnet  Le  Chfiteau  (2U79 
town,  2169  commune),  Bouiv  Aj^ntal  (1734  town,  25tiS 
commune).  Chazelles  sur  Lyon  (3:)79  commune).  St 
Etienna  (33,004).  Firmini  (2438  town.  3779  commune),  St 
Galmiar  (1800  town,  2659  commune),  SL  OenSi'Malifimx 
(3374  commnneX  St  Julien  to  Jarret  (3231  commune).  St. 
Just  BUT  Loire  (1525  town,  2500  commune),  La  FouiUouac 
(3471  RommuneX  St  Rambert  (3015  commune),  Val  Be- 
uohe  (4433  commune),  and  Bas-en-Basset  (5524  commune). 

Fores,  Beaiqolois,  and  Lyonois  constituted  in  the 
middle  ages  a  county  which  was  rendered  hereditary  by 
Guillaume,  one  of  the  officers  of  Charles  Le  Chauve.  He 
was  about  ao).  890  succeeded  in  Lyonois  and  Fores  by 
one  of  his  sons,  and  by  another  in  Beaujolois,  which 
thenceforward  constituted  a  separate  lordship.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  these  counts  seem  to  have  lost  first  tne 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Lyon  and  afterwards  of  Lyon- 
ois, through  the  increasing  power  of  the  archbishop  of  that 
city.  The  county  of  Forez  afterwards  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  and  was.  togethtnr  mth  their 
dnchy,  united  to  the  crown. 

FORFAR,  the  eounty^town  of  Forforshire.  is  an  antient 
royal  burgh,  situated  13  miles  north  of  Dundee,  in  the  great 
valley  of  Strathmore.  The  ruins  of  a  royal  palace  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  mount  A  figure  of  this  castle,  cut 
in  stone,  forma  the  heraldic  device  of  the  borough.  Here 
Malcolm  Canmoro  held  his  first  parliament  m  1057,  after 
recovering  his  kingdom  from  the  usurpation  of  Macbeth. 
The  town  was  burned  and  plundered  by  Cromwell's 
troops,  when  all  its  written  documents  were  lost  It  is 
recorded  that  nine  poorwomen  were  burned  for  witdies  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  the  weekly  market-dav  was  on  Simday.  An 
iron  collar,  called  the  witches'  bridle,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  town ;  it  was  fixed  on  the  h^  by  two  iron  spikes  put 
into  the  mouth,  and  by  a  long  iron  chain  attached  to  it  the 
dreaded  agent  of  Satan  was  led  to  the  flames.  The  bouses 
are  neat  and  well  built,  thoiurh  the  streets  are  irregular, 
as  in  every  antient  town.  The  diurch  is  a  verj'  spacious 
and  ornamental  edifloe.  There  is  also  an  episcopalian 
chapel,  and  a  new  and  elegant  town-hooie  serves  at  once 
for  judicial  and  other  public  purposes  and  a  prison.  Three 
endowed  public  schools  are  well  conducted  in  commodious 
rooms.  The  town  being  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  is 
the  residence  of  many  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  linen  manuikcture  is  very  extensively  carried  on. 
Several  hundred  looms  are  employed,  and  the  quantity 
annually  produced  of  Osnabui^hs  and  various  otha:  kinds 
of  linens  is  about  2,500,000  yards,  the  value  of  which 
exceeds  100,000/.   Shoes,  called  brogues,  are  made  in  la^e 

rintities  for  exportatimi.  This  town  is  also  distinguished 
its  breweries  of  porter  and  beer.  Of  late  y  wrs  many 
impnn'ements  have  been  made  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  place  and  its  institutions.  An  excellent  botanic 
garden,  first  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Don,  who  re- 
sided here,  has  been  replenished  with  a  great  variety  of 
indigenous  and  exotic  plants.  A  nursery  too  has  been 
formed,  containing  nine  acres  planted  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  forest  trues.  The  inland  situation,  15  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  is  disadvantageous  for  commercial  business ; 
but  the  active  spirit  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  secures 
to  the  town  a  satia&ctory  d^^  of  prospeii^.  In  1831 
thenopulation  was  7950. 

FORFARSHIRE  is  a  maritime  county  on  the  east  side 
of  Scotland.  Though  it  usuaUy  takes  the  name  of  Foifu, 
the  county  town,  it  is  also  iianied  Angus,  probeblv  from  the 
high  land,  south  of  the  town  of  Uontruse.  called  the  Hill 
of  Angus,  on  which  the  Galedonians  aai>embled  to  watoh 
the  landing  of  their  Danish  invaders;  or  rather,  as  stated 
by  other  authorities,  because  this  county  was  dit^oined  from  , 
the  contiguous  county  of  Kincardine,  at  Mearus,  by  Ken- 
neth II.,  who  assigned  it  to  his  son,  ^neas,  or  Angus,  about' 
&.D.  838.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  German 
Ocean  ;  on  the  south  it  has  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  Perth- 
shire ;  on  the  west,  Perthshire ;  on  the  north  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  and  on  the  north-east  the  oounty  of  Kincardine ; 
it  lies  between  56**  27'  and  56°  59'  N.  lat.  and  between  2" 
25'  and  3"  23'  W.  long.  Hie  extreme  length  of  the  county 
from  south  to  north  in  a  straigiiitKSg  Is  36  miles,  iM^ttfm 
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«Krttd««rtS«  uilv.  Ita«rM  ia wid  in  Mr. Hwdnek't 

Agrioultural  Swvei'  to  C0Dt«in  532.943  KngUsh  Mm,  or 
435,144  Scotoh  ion*.  Tbe  latt«r  nwura,  vbioh  ia  moit 
aonmoBly  used  io  tbu  oaunty,  ia  nearly  a  fourth  luger  than 
tha  fimner ;  four  Scotoh  being  nearly  equal  to  five  BngUab 
aereft.  Ia  the  lome  work,  ]wbUibed  in  Uia,  the  aonatitUHit 
portioiu  of  the  whole  avmoa  va  given  aa  foUow 

Woods  and  plantations   >    *  90,764 

Cultivable  waatea  ....  90.000 

HiUs  and  niouutaina  unarable  1&Q,8S6 

CuUtv«ted  and  improved  .    ,  340,643 

In  Mr.  MaoCuUooh'a  <  Statiatical  Aoeount  of  tha  Britkh 
Bnpire'  the  auperflciftl  eontenta  are  atated  tn  be  670,880 
Engliih  aerea,  which  9560  are  watar.  In  other  recent 
account^  the  extent  of  land  in  cultivatioD  ia  atated  at 
370,000  aorai,  and  the  vooded  land  35,000  aoiei,  of  whirii 
5000  ocrei  are  natural  wood  end  eoppioa. 

Qenerul  Appearamce. — There  are  four  natural  diviuMU 
of  the  aur&oe.  The  firat  ia  the  Grampian  diatnct,  which 
oompriaeB  somewhat  leii  than  the  north-western  half  of  the 
txtunty,  and  exhibits  a  tract  of  irregular  mountain  ridj[[es, 
which,  fcr  the  moat  part,  have  a  shallow  moorish  soil,  and 
are  covered  with  short  heath,  and  large  tracts  of  peat  moss, 
but  numerous  valleys  by  which  thc^  are  interaected  ue 
futile  and  picturesque.  The  direction  of  the  riches  is  gene- 
rally from  north-west  to  aouth-east,  and  the  numerous 
itreams  which  rise  in  this  mountainous  district  all  flow  in 
a  south-easterly  course.  The  Grampian  mountains  within 
this  county  are  oalled  the  Braea  of  Angus;  they  rise  in 
several  places  to  an  elevation  of  S400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lea,  and  exhibit  all  the  grand  and  various  scenery  of 
an  alpine  country.  The  principal  valleys  are  Glen  Isla, 
Glen  Prosen,  Glea  Glova,  Glen  Lethrot,  and  Glen  Sik. 
The  second  division  ia  fbrmed  by  the  great  valley  of 
Strathmore,  or  How  (hollow)  of  Ai^s,  which  extends 
across  the  oentre  of  the  county,  ftom  south-west  to  north- 
east, ineluding  the  towns  of  Cupar,  Forfkr,  and  Brechin. 
Its  length  is  uiirty-three  miles,  and  the  width  ftom  four 
to  six  miles.  Here  the  aurfhoe  is  gently  undulatii^,  and 
baautiMly  diveiufled  with  ateeamsi  well  eultivated  fields, 
plantations^  village,  and  imntlemen^  seats.  The  tfalid 
(liTiBion  consiats  of  the  Seedlay  ta  Sidlaw  Hills,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  |reat  chain  of  the  Grampians,  flrom  the 
south-west  extremity  of  tha  county,  and  terminate  In  the 
piomontory  on  the  eoast  called  Red  Head,  which  rises  to 
•bout  1 500  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  of  these  hills  are  up- 
wards of  1 400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  command 
extensive  views  of  the  Grampians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Tay  and  ocean  on  the  othw.  In  many  parts  they  are 
covered  with  short  heath,  in  others  they  are  oultivatea  up 
to  their  summits,  and  contain  many  fertile  and  beauti^l 
valleys.  The  length  of  this  diitriot  is  about  30  miles,  and 
its  width  from  9  to  6  mil^-  The  fourth  division  Is  the  ma- 
ntime  district,  iueluded  between  the  Sidlaws  and  the  shores 
of  the  Tay  and  the  ocean.  It  extenda  ft<om  the  boundary 
vestof  Dundee  to  the  hills  about  seven  miles  south  of  Mont- 
roae,  varying  in  width  fhw  three  to  eight  miles,  and  sloping 
gently  towards  the  shore  to  the  east  and  the  south.  This 
tract  ia  generally  very  fbrtile,  under  hi^h  eultivntion,  and 
adorned  with  nnmeroui  villages,  plantations,  form  offices, 
and  elegant  villas.  Near  the  shore  of  the  Tay  there  are 
mounds  of  loose  sand,  containing  extensive  beds  or  sea  sbells, 
at  least  60  foet  higher  than  tbe  present  level  of  the  sea. 

Although  so  great  a  portion  of  this  county  Is  covered 
with  mountains,  it  contains,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  arable  land  than  any  other  oounty  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  not  infwor  to  any  in  opulence  and  prosperity, 

Mimerali  and  Fbsaih.  Orampian  I>i9trict.— Tbe  great 
chain  <rf  primary  roeks  oalled  the  Grampian  Hill^  a  section 
of  which  forms  the  north-west  portion  of  this  oounty,  has 
been  minutely  described  in  n^eolo^eal  survev  of  these 
mountains  by  Colonel  Imrie.  I%ey  are  eoippo^ed  chiefly  of 
—1st  granite  of  wious  qualitiee,  aone  of  it  beautlfliL  and 
,very  durable  for  builfHng.  It  is  formed  of  crystallised  inom- 
-.o'xlal  felspars,  commonly  intermixed  with  laminated  talc  or 
miea,  and  takes  a  brilliant  poliah.  In  the  cavities  and  flssurea 
.  e  found  yellow  and  smoke-coloured  topazes :  when  they  are 
.  aite,  they  are  named  rook  eryalals.  Their  usual  form  is 
oat  of  pentagonal  prisms,  sometimes  12  or  14  inches  in 
length.  9nd.  Next  to  the  granite  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of 
tbe  OrampiaBs  in  this  ooun^  is  composed  of  fine-grained, 
■u<  uA  gr^iah  gneisa,  and  mkaoeoui  schistus  or  mica 


adiiat   U  ia  a^ya  stiatifled}  Ijbe  beda  Ua  at  miena 

angles  and  are  oftoi  perpeodieiUar.  Thia  roek  ts  gsnerally 
of  a  lead  ookHir,  but  is  found  oeoasfonally  brilUaDt  with  the 
mica,  which  eovera  the  sur&of  of  its  pUlae.  Anoa^  the 
adiistoae  rocks  are  veins  and  detaidwd  maaaes  of  silicioua 
spar  or  quarti.  flnquendy  of  a  red  eofevr  from  the  preaenee 
of  iron.   It  ia  found  alao  at  s  Jear  white,  and  is  tbe  puieat 
form  of  natural  flint,  like  that  with  whtoh  the  Chineee  loanu- 
foetnre  their  haautilU  aarlhempai*.  Lami— ted  talo  cr  mica 
date  of  a  ulmj  hue  eeonra  aaenf  tbe  aehiWiaie  roeks  in 
largebletebeaerinivregularvMna.  ItollMicoiitaiiisBiliiuoiis 
spar,  and  ia  thiekly  studded  with  small  garnet^  varying  in 
colour  tbem  a  foint  te  a  deep  oiimstm.   P(»odain  stone  is 
abundant  on  amne  of  the  Grampian  heights.  Ihis  name 
was  aasigiied  to  it  by  Dr.  Walker,  jwefoasor  of  natural  his- 
tory In  the  univwai^  of  Edinburgh,  because  it  eon  tains  the 
same  proportioas  ef  silica  and  alumina  which  are  required 
to  compow  the  flneat  porcelain.    Its  colour  is  generally 
white,  inclining  to  grey,  or  reddish,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  iron.   Lead  ninea  were  wrought  in  the  Grampian  range 
above  a  century  ago,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  have  yielded  ^ 
part  fit  silv«.   The  ore,  which  is  galena,  is  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  metallic  lustre,  vA  is  thought  to  be  obtainidile  in 
abundance,  if  pains  wave  taken  to  make  exeavatiov  for  the 
pu^Kwe.    lameatoue  is  plentifol  in  various  porta  of  this 
mountainous  distrlet )  it  ia  ftequently  streaked  with  blue 
and  whltOk     spotted  with  yellow,  and  contains  (ayalaU  and 
talc   Large  veins  of  slate  occur  along  the  decliviiiea,  but 
they  are  not  much  wrought  for  roofing.   At  Glenesk  on 
the  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  and  at  Oortaehie  on  the  South 
Esk,  large  masses  of  jasper  are  imbedded  In  schiatose  and 
micaoioua  rocks.   It  vanes  in  colour  from  a  bright  y«llow 
to  a  deep  red,  is  susceptible  of  a  highpolisb,  and  may  be 
foshionmi  into  ornamental  trinkets.   The  third  component 
of  tbe  Grampian  rocks  is  porphyry.   It  occurs  in  broad 
veins  contiguous  to  the  schistose  rocks,  and  ibnns  numerous 
hills ;  is  generally  of*  a  brown,  yellowish,  or  whitish  colour, 
and  is  interspersed  with  grains  of  quarti  and  rounded  fel- 
spars.   These  rocks,  namely  granite,  gneiss,  micacious 
schist,  mica  alate,  clay  alate,  and  porph^,  are  the  usual 
oons^u   ts  of  the  primary  mountains  in  Qpotlanil,  and 
they  comiooB^  sueceed  each  other  in  the  oxiex  here  de> 
aeribed. 

The  transition  rockS)  lying  between  tbe  granite  anc 
fleets,  appear  on  the  deellvtties  of  the  Grampians  towards 
the  valley  of  Strathmore,  Ihev  consist  of  grey  schistose 
wacke  slate,  in  which  occur  beds  of  alate^  spar,  and  nume- 
rous elliptical  masses  of  jasper,  some  measuring  30  feet  by 
1 0.  Greenstone,  basalt,  and  dark  coloured  limestone  are 
also  prevalent,  with  compact  felspar  in  extensive  beds  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  The  fleet;  rocks  of  this  lower  district, 
which  rest  upon  the  transition  rocks,  present  much  v«rien* 
of  composition,  but  may  all  be  reforred  to  the  red  aandstone 
formation  of  Werner.  This  sandstone  is  often  fine-grained, 
and  valuable  for  architectural  purposes.  It  is  traversed  by 
extensive  beds  of  conglomerate  limestone,  greenstone,  basalt, 
amygdaloid,  clinkstone,  felspar,  and  porphytji  and  contains 
veins  of  hea^  spar,  a^d  traces  of  copper  ores.  Pearb  have 
beeit  found  in  tne  bed  of  the  North  Esk. 

Biraitancre  DiHriet, — In  desoonding  fltom  the  Gram- 
pians the  first  rock  that  occurs  after  the  purphyry  ts  a 
coarse  pudding-stone,  gravel-stone,  or  brec^a.  the  pea- 
santry It  is  called  '  y<uky-8tone^*  ftom  being  composed  i.tf 
numerous  rounded  pebbles  resembting  yolks  of  eggs  which 
are  held  together  by  a  ferruginous  cement  of  great  hard- 
ness. This  rock  has  evidently  been  formed  from  fragmentk 
detached  ftom  the  rocks  above  described,  which,  in  tbiir 
progress  towards  their  present  position,  had  been  rounded 
by  the  action  of  water.  This,  and  other  local  cdrcumstanoe^ 
have  induced  several  scientiiBo  topoaraphera  to  believe  th^: 
this  spacious  valley,  of  which  the  How  of  Kincardine  is  a 
contmuation,  was  once  the  channel  of  a  great  river  or  lake. 
As  we  descend  along  the  beds  of  the  streams  which  font 
the  rivers  South  and  North  Esk,  the  pvddins-stone  en- 
duatea  into  the  species  of  sand-atone  which  is  called  rubblr- 
stone^  heeauasL  owing  to  its  hardness,  it  cannot  be  cut  vti^ 
tbe  chisel,  and  is  fit  only  for  wliat  masons  call  rubble-vork. 
It  is  of  a  brown  or  red  colour^  and  consists  particles  U 
sand  united  by  tbe  cement  which  combines  the  pebbles  ts. 
the  pudding-stone.  Lower  dowi  this  first  rpecies  of  saa-i- 
8ton3  graduates  ipto  one  which  is  aofler.  of  a  deep 
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hy  ftrragmotu  eUy.  tt  often  <mm  tn  laf&mte^  or  Mtst, 
fit  for  roeftng,  um  It  eadl^  cut  with  the  chitel.  Its  bedi 
ft-equentl;^  oohtutt  detaehed  yolkt  or  rounded  pebbles,  And 
pudding-fttone  i«  often  found  vith  it  fn  alternate  bods. 

Shelf-m&rl,  Ibrmed  from  the  exuvis  of  several  kinds  of 
fresh-watw  ishell-ftsh,  abounds  in  various  parts  of  Strsih- 
more,  and  is  ft  vet;  useful  mftnuie.  It  Is  protiured  in  tar^ 
quantities  frotn  beneath  beds  of  peat-moss  M  the  bottom  of 
several  antlent  lochs  whleh  hbve  been  drdned  diiefly  Ibr 
^his  purpose,  nameW  the  lochs  of  Kinordi&  Lundie,  Loeie, 
end  Hestennet  From  the  undrafned  loehs  of  Fomr, 
Rescobie,  and  Balgevies,  it  is  dragged  up  by  meaOB  tff 
iron  scoops  worked  from  boats.  In  the  '  Agricultural 
Survey  '  it  ia  stated  that  the  value  (tf  100  acres  of  this  marl, 
averaging  Ave  feet  in  thickne8&  in  the  drained  bed  of  Loch 
Logiet  exceeded  1 00,000/.;  and  that  ft-om  the  small  loch  of 
Restennet  the  sale  of  part  of  the  drained  marl  had  yielded 
(in  1813)  a  clear  profit  of  l6,D00^  This  manure  b  here 
also  obtained  from  several  drained  mosses  or  peat-bogs. 
The  descrintion  of  the  other  alluvial  strata  comes  under  ue 
head  of  soila. 

^  Iron  has  been  discovered,  and  IVom  the  number  of  lerru- 
ginouB  tarings  which  rise  in  variouspart^  several  beds  of 
min  ore  aie  ^coiyec|ured  to  exist  the  only  other  mineral 
vorthy  of  notue  m  this  district  is  a  species  ot  pipe-eW,  found 
principally  in  the  south-vest  extiemitgr  oi  the  vaUey  near 
Glammii. 

Dittrkt  <ifth«  Sidtato  /Ti/b.— Ihrae  mountain  ridges 
are  composed  chiefly  of  sand-stone,  the  strata  of  which  lie 
nearly  horizontally  towards  the  south,  and  decline  towaids 
the  north  at  an  angle  of  45°.  It  is  of  various  colours ;  red, 
brown,  grev,  white,  and  greenish.  Some  of  the  flne-gniined 
is  susceptible  of  a  polnh  sufficient  to  Ibrm  an  imperfect 
.  mirror.  Numerous  beds  of  indurated  clay  of  a  red,  grey, 
and  bluish  eolouf,  are  interposed  between  the  strata.  It 
lies  in  thin  layers  resembling  slates.  InterpoBed  between 
these  strata  of  sand-stone  are  large  beds  of  the  yolky-stone, 
varying  iVom  50  to  100  feet  in  thiokness.  The  rounded 
atones  imbedded  ia  this  species  <^  rook  oonsist  of  white  and 
red  ^uarti,  jasper,  whinstone,  pof^ycy*  and  grey  and  red 
granite,  all  combined  with  a  ferruginous  sandy  cement 
The  superficial  stmtum  of  this  range  of  hills  is  fbrm^  of 
several  veheUes  of  whinstimek  whieh  appears  in  the  various 
fonns  of  basalt  greenstoDOk  pozphjrry,  and  a  cellular  stone  by 
some  believed  to  be  vdranic  lara.  The  colour  varies  also 
from  red,  brown,  and  grey  to  green,  dark  blue,  and  black. 
All  the  kinds  of  agate  and  onyx  enumerated  by  mineralo- 
gists are  found  on  these  hills,  but  they  are  less  in  number 
and  size  thaii  those  found  on  the  hills  near  Falkland,  in 
Fifesh>re.  Quarries  of  limestone  of  a  peculiar  structure 
are  extensively  wrought  It  is  composmL  of  congeries  of 
routuled  fragments  of  various  colours  oemented  together  in 
a  crystallized  spar,  and  is,  in  foot  &  species  of  mottled 
nMirble.  Large  heit  of  clay-mart,  a  very  useful  manure, 
occur  ia  sevwal  parts  of  this  district  alone  the  ravines  and 
alluTial  bottoms.  On  the  8ouUi-«ast  qbsclivities  of  the 
Sidlaw  Rills  are  large  qnanies  of  sand-stone  flags  of 
superior  quality  for  pa\-eaieKts,  steps,  tombstones,  &c 
Tboa*  which  suit  off  from  half  an  incSi  to  an  inch  in  thick- 
BflM  are  asuen  used  for  roofing.  The  slabs  from  these 
quarrios  are  largely  exported  from  Aberbrothwick  to  Leith, 
Londootend  many  other  places.  Their  strata  form  a  broad 
continued  cone  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  side 
of  the  county.  Lead  has  been  discovered,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quanti^  for  the  eDooui^;flment  of  mining.  Capper 
ore  has  also  tmen  found,  and  veins  of  this  metal  are  believed 
to  exist  in  the  Sidlaw  range. 

JIfaritum  Distriot. — Beds  of  red  aand-stone,  indudiiu 
rounded  firefpaoeets  as  before  occur  frequently  to  the  souu 
and  east  of  the  zone  of  eaad-etone  flags,  but  no  gravel  or 
yolky-stone  ia  found  in  this  district  Veins  of  whin  and 
pOfiMiyTy  iateraeet  the  saad-etooe  stimta,  end  fonn  numerous 
hiUs.  AtBMdeffwiok»Cworaileaaor&«fliontros«kquairies 
of  limeatoMe  are  eactwatvely  wronght  The  stratum  lies 
deep,  and  is  Iwenty-flve  fost  in  thickaesa.  The  stone  is 
bard,  white,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  resembles  Carrara  marble. 
It  is  bvrned  at  the  ^learries  in  several  large  kilns.  On  the 
scs-sbore,  about  two  miles  south  af  Montrose,  is  another 
very  large  liaaestsnn  quarry,  which  has  been  worked  since 
the  year  16M.  Rock  and  clay  marl  ore  abundant  in  the 
district  louBid  Ifomtceee.  Numeroiis  lar|^  boulder  stones  of 
Granipiaa  (nwila  lie  eaatteeed  ia  the  Iswer  parts  af  the 
Munty.  and  shapeless  detached  masses  several  tons  in  weight* 


owdently  of  the  nae  origiAt  ara  found  m  the  Stralii* 
more  and  mnritima  districts.  Coal  of  an  inftnor  quaUly 
hns  been  traced  a  little  to  the  west  Aberbmthwick)  bat 
this  county  may  be  a^  to  be  destitute  of  this  important 
minend,  and  the  supply  ft  obtained  chiefly  {nm  Fifeshire 
and  Newcsutle.  tin  poor*  who  eonnot  obtain  coal  without 
diflleult^  pntttue  ftr  fM  peat  bra^wood,  broom,  and 
ftttia.  Ttere  are  eeveral  «hal;fWte  springs,  whiofa  are  be* 
li«ved  to  be  Htrioeable  to  dyspepua. 

So££».— The  genSMl  oelour  ef  the  soik  of  Ais  eoun^  is 
red.  indining  to  Mnwn  and  blacks  The  sbade  daritens  wUh 
the  di^ree  of  moisture.  On  tbe  Gmmpfans  is  generally 
found  a  thin  stntum  of  moorish  earth,  through  which  the 
rock  often  juts  from  a  subsoil  of  whitish  day.  In  the  Gram- 
pian glens  the  alluvial  soil  ii  loose  and  trMlBt  having  a 
predominance  of  sand,  hi  is  Well  adapted  for  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  artlflcisl  gtBasem.  In  the  lower  ports  of  the 
oounty  the  primary  soils,  Alt  is,  thoae  whion  have  been 
formal  from  the  mineral  stmta  on  which  tbey  rest  are  ge- 
nerally thin,  mossy,  and  enonmbeted  with  loose  stones. 
The  primary  soils  on  the  sand-stene  rooks  are  composed 
chiefly  of  tenacious  day,  and  are  natntoUy  very  unproduo- 
Uve,  niough,  when  pnperly  wrought  manured,  and  drained, 
they  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat  The  primary  soils 
upon  whinstone  an  v«fy  ftrttfto*  bat  (rflen  too  shallow  for 
the  ploueh,  and  the  solid  rock  (rften  juts  ttp  above  the  eur- 
;  fbca.  This  descrtption  applies  to  the  tract  ahmK  the  north 
side  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  along  their  interseetmg  valleys, 
as  well  as  to  many  parts  of  tbe  maritime  district  In  uw 
valley  of  Strathmore  the  soSs  are  all  allatial,  but  sddoK 
fortile.  Some  parts  of  this  \^lley  ate  gravelly,  and  others 
exhibit  a  soil  of  barren  sand.  Fhie  tracts  of  rich  blat^  and 
brown  vegetable  mould  oceur  in  several  places,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  at  the  West  extremity  of  the  basin  or  lake  of  Mont- 
rose. On  the  whole,  the  Grampian  district  and  the  dscU' 
vfties  of  the  Sidlaw  HiUs  may  be  said  to  be  genec^y 
covered  with  coarse  day  and  moor  pasture,  and  all  the  loww 
lands  have  partly  retentira  subsdls,  and  partly  soils  chiefly 
alluvial.  Along  the  coast  notth  of  Montrne,  tietween  Aber- 
brothwfck.  and  Dundee,  around  the  lattw  plaeo,  and  in  the 
inland  district  between  Brechin  and  Vbrfor,  Aere  ore  downs 
of  loose  sand,  partially  coveted  with  stunted  «tM^  and  uaeflil 
only  OS  burrowmg  ground  for  stocks  et  laMtos.  Ilie 
principal  bed  of  peat  ts  called  Dilty  Moss,  on  a  ridce  of 
the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  the  Gnmpiana  the  best  peat  Mds 
occupy  the  hdlows  on  the  highest  summits*  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  obtain  this  fliel  in  the  populous  lowland  dis- 
tricts. 

H^fdrogra^tf,  Roads.— Thii  county  has  about  forty  miles 
of  sea-coast  in  whidi  there  are  three  ports,  namely,  Dun- 
dee, Aberbrothwick,  end  Montrose,  r^ormerly  there  were 
few  parishes  in  which  there  was  not  a  lake.  The  number 
is  now  much  reduced.  Some  have  been  drained  to  gain  an 
extent  of  arable  land,  but  many  more  have  been  wholly  or 
partiilly  drained  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  marl  manure 
beneath  their  hods.  Tim  followii^  are  tbe  principal  of 
those  which  remain:  Loehlee,  on  the  Grampians,  the 
sourse  of  the  North  Bsk  itver,  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  is 
embosomed  among  groups  of  lofty  mountains.  Lentrathen 
Loch  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  Gram- 
pian ranee,  nearly  circular,  and  a  mile  in  diameter.  It  is 
enclosed  by  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  its  banks 

{•resent  some  rare  botanical  plants.  Tbe  Loch  of  Forfor 
ies  west  of  that  town  ;  its  length  is  about  a  mile,  but  its 
water  has  been  much  reduced  by  draining  for  the  mart  on 
its  sides.  Eastward  from  Forfer  is  the  Loch  of  Rescobie,  of 
similar  dimensions.  It  is  one  of  a  chain  of  five,  extending 
across  the  Sidlaw  raiige  of  bills.  Tbe  loch  or  basin  of  Mont- 
rose is  an  inland  bay ;  it  contains  an  area  of  more  than 
four  square  miles,  but  is  so  ^i^ow  that  at  low  wafer  the 
greater  portion  of  this  space  is  left  a  dry  tract  of  sand. 
All  ^ese  lakes  abound  with  pike,  perch,  trout  and  eels. 

The  followin  g  are  the  principal  rivers,  or,  as  they  are  pro- 
vindal^  calleC  wotera :-— 1.  The  North  Esk  (Qadic^ 
water)  issues  firom  LocMee,  which  is  fed  by  monntamstremms 
from  the  west  Desoendtng  in  a  winning  course  to  tho 
east  and  south-east  it  receives  almost  innumerable  moun- 
tain torrents,  until  at  Bum  it  becomes  the  northern  t>ound- 
ary  line  of  the  county,  when,  after  receiving  the  West  Water 
and  the  Water  of  Ctuick,  it  flows  sonth-easterly  through  a 
fertile  district  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  north 
of  Montrose.  At  Burn,  whereJt  desoendaftom  the  Gram- 
pians, it  has  worn  a  deep  ravine^' ii'i'^^Riini  of  which^ii 
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ftsnu  from  rook  to  rock  vitfa  a  picturesqne  bwuty,  vhioh 
niu  been  artificiaUy  improved  by  the  elegant  taste  of  liord 
Gordon,  in  whose  estate  it  flows.  No  part  of  this  stream  is 
nartgable.  2.  The  South  Esk  issues  from  the  north-vesl 
sammits  of  the  Grampians,  and  having  received  numerous 
mountain  streams,  it  descends  into  the  nlldy  of  Strathmore, 
where  it  is  fiirther  augmented  by  sereral  brooks :  oonlmumg 
easterly  by  the  town  of  Brechin,  it  passes  Arough  the  baaa 
of  Ikfonirose  into  the  sea.  On  several  of  its  ftlb  are  erected 
Ihx  spinning  •mills,  and  other  machinwy.  3.  The  lala 
rises  from  numerous  torrents  among  the  Grampiui  sum- 
mits on  the  north-west  side  of  the  county.  Its  oeune  is 
south-west  to  near  Ruthven,  where  it  turns  off  to  Join  the 
Tay,  in  Perthshire-  Like  the  North  Esk,  in  escaping  from 
the  G}Tampian<i.  it  has  worn  a  chasm  in  the  granite  rocks 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular ;  and  it  forms  cas- 
cades of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  has  a  clear  precipitous 
fell  of  at  least  35  feet.  The  banks  are  very  steep  and  richly 
wooded  for  several  miles,  and  the  scenery,  at  tne  junction 
of  the  Melgam  water  is  mode  highly  romantic  by  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  antient  fbitifled  casUe  of  Airlie.  The 
Dean,  Lunan,  Dighty,  and  otiier  smaller  streams,  are  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  for  particular  notice.  Numerous  pe- 
rennial qirings  flow  from  the  sand-stone  hills.  One  at 
Kirfctown,  in  the  parish  of  Kinnettles,  emits  25  gallons  per 
minute,  or  36,000  per  day. 

The  princiTAl  roads  branch  off  from  Dundee — 1,  to 
Aberbrothwick,  Montrose,  and  thenee  to  Aberdeen ;  2,  to 
For&r  and  Brechin ;  3,  to  Cupar  Angus  and  westward. 
These,  and  other  lines  of  internal  communication,  are  kept 
in  good  order.  There  are  numerous  stone  and  wooden 
bridges  across  the  small  streams.  The  principal  one  is 
•rer  the  North  Esk,  on  the  road  from  Monbose  to  Kincar- 
dine. A  rail-road  from  Dundee  crosses  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  county  to  Perthshire. 

Woods  and  Plantations. — Numerous  trees  found  in  the 
mosses  and  marshy  ground,  consisting  of  enormous  oaks, 
ashes,  elms,  and  birohe^  indicate  that  formerly  the  lover 
part  of  this  county  was  eovered  with  fbrats.  Some  of  the 
Onunpian  glens  are  partially  clothed  vith  oak  and  hazel 
eojnnees  and  natural  birches ;  uid  others  are  covered  with 
thnving  plantations,  but  trees  do  not  grow  on  the  higher 
parts  of  uie  mountains.  Near  the  Bea-shore  trees  do  not 
thrive  unless  when  planted  in  ravines,  or  behind  banks 
by  which  they  are  sheltered.  Plantations  are  confined 
chiefly  to  places  not  suitable  for  the  plough— to  thin 
moorish  soils  resting  on  clay  or  gravel ;  but  in  gentlemen's 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  trees  occupy  soils  of  the  best 
quality.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  extensive 
tracts  have  been  planted  with  forest  trees,  chiefly  larch, 
oak,  ash,  elm,  plane,  beech,  and  poplar.  Scotch,  spruce 
and  mlver  ftrs  are  planted  to  shelter  the  other  young  trees. 
Plantations  are  thinned  twelve  years  after  pUndng,  and 
the  idlest  and  straightest  sticks  are  exportea  to  Kent  for 
hop-poles.  In  the  parktt  of  the  gentry  and  around  the  old 
farmsteads  are  many  stately  trees  of  unknown  antiquity. 
Larch,  oak,  and  beech  plantations  are  continually  increasing. 
In  the  *  Agricultural  Survey,'  by  Mr.  Headrick,  the  space 
occupied  in  plantations  in  1813  is  stated  to  have  been 
'  20,764  acres,  which  is  supposed  to  be  now  doubled.  Many 
wralthy  proprietors  have  planted  very  extensively.  The 
Earl  oS  Airlie  alone,  since  1811,  has  planted  above  3000 
acres  near  Ruthven.  Beautiful  inclosures  and  plantations 
now  appear  in  every  parish.  The  largest  wood  is  that  of 
Monroman  Moor,  near  Brechin. 

The  pluits  of  tfiia  county  have  been  investigated  wiUi 
great  industj^  and  ability  by  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was 
Dcnn  and  resided  here,  uid  who  added  more  new  spedes 
to  the  Briti^  Y\xm  thu  any  botanist  before  or  since.  His 
ample  and  curious  account  of  the  native  plants  in  Porftx- 
sbire,  published  in  'The  Agricultural  Survey,*  exhibits 
abundance  of  interesting  &ots  for  the  scientific  botanist 

Climate. — ^The  great  variety  of  elevation  in  the  maritime, 
inland,  and  alpine  districts  causes  a  correspondent  variety 
of  climate.  On  the  high  lands  among  the  Grampians, 
where  the  snow  lies  on  the  summits  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  the  air  is  generally  cold  and  piercing.  In  the 
great  midland  valley,  and  in  the  sheltered  parts  ofthe  mari- 
time district,  the  climate  is  com^^aratively  mild  and  genial. 
On  the  coast  the  easterly  winds  are  occasionally  very  severe. 
The  heaviest  rains  are  fl»m  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
the  deepest  fklls  of  snow  from  the  north  *B&d  northeast 
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compamed  with  a  damp  and  thick  haze,  often  Qoines  frOB 
the  sea.  It  is  very  offensive  to  the  feeling,  and  productive 
of  colds  and  rheumatisms,  and  when  precipitated  on  the 
earth  as  hoar-fivst  is  injurious  to  vegetation.  On  the  whole 
this  county  may  be  said  to  be  rather  bleak  and  un&vourable 
to  delicate  constitutions:  however,  the  draining  of  marshes 
and  sta^;nant  ponds,  and  the  general  improvonents  in  cultiva- 
tion, have  greatly  ameliorated  tfaeolnnate,  and  notwitbstind- 
ing  the  general  variableness  and  inclemency  of  the  weathn, 
the  native  inhabitants  are  a  healdiy  aqd  vigorous  race. 

Estates,  Etrmg,  ^torcvAwv.— About  a  century  ago  a 
great  propwtion  of  this  county  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
antient  fiunilies;  but  since  the  introduction  of  trade  and 
manufeotures,  landed  property  has  changed  its  possessm 
very  frequently,  and  has  become  much  more  minutely 
divided  and  more  equally  distributed,  so  that,  ofthe  fiirtv 
barons  mentioned  by  Edwards,  in  his  Dracription  of  Angus 
in  1678,  only  about  one-third  have  at  present  any  posses- 
sions in  the  county.  In  Mr.  Headrick's  '  Survey'  the  \-alue 
of  a  large  f»oportion  of  the  estates  is  staled  to  be  from  1 00/. 
to  lOOOJlayear;  afewfivm  2000^.  to  6000/.,  and  one  or  two 
above  12.000/.  a  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  esUtes 
are  held  by  charter  from  the  orown,  and  are  termed  free- 
hold. Farms  vary  mudi  in  sixe,  some  emsisting  only  of  20 
or  30  acres,  others  of  800  acres,  lliey  are  genenlW  from 
100  to  250  acres,  but  many  are  less  tbm  100  acres.  Leases 
in  the  lowland  districts  are  talun  usually  for  nineteen  years ; 
ih  the  Grampian  highlands  for  nine  year^  About  one- 
third  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  held  under  deeds  of  en- 
tail, a  system  which,  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  a  family 
name,  reduces  the  proprietors  to  mere  life-renters,  chills  all 
ardour  for  improvement,  and  thus  injures  the  interests  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Headrick  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  number  and  value  of  farms  in  1813 : — 


YeulyKant. 

Under  SOi 
From  20/.  to  50^ 

50/.  to  100/. 

IOOJ:  to  300/. 

above  3001. 


MwiAm  oTPinaa. 
1,S74 

.  31A 
86 


Total  number  3,222 

The  walls  of  the  old  fkrm-houses  were  all  constructed 
with  turf  and  stones  in  alternate  layers,  and  the  roofing 
was  formed  of  branches  of  trees  and  turf,  or  thateh  festened 
on  with  rope.  One  of  these  enclosures,  with  one  door  and 
no  window,  lodged  the  farmer's  fiunily  and  his  cattle,  who 
all  slept  round  a  fire  on  the  earthen  floor.  A  hole  in  the 
roof  let  out  the  smoke,  and  in  the  day-time  it  was  a  skylighL 
The  position  ofthe  dunghill  beside  the  door  made  the~  en- 
trance ankle-deep  in  mire,  and  filled  the  dwelling  with  a 
continual  atench.  Many  of  these  duty,  damp,  and  smokv 
cabins,  with  the  improvement  onW  ^  a  small  ^aaa  window, 
are  still  to  be  seen  among  Uw  wempian  hitla.  Some  arc 
built  with  mud,  mixed  up  witii  straw.  It  must  however 
be  remarked  that  they  are  every  year  decreasing  in  num- 
ber. The  following  remarks  are  made  by  the  rev«read 
author  of  the  description  of  the  parish  of  Lnnan  in  th« 
'  New  Statistical  Account  of  ScotUmd:'— *  It  is  a  subject  of 
deep  regret  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  babtta- 
tions  of  the  cottagers.  Scotland  in  this  respect  is  vcrv  far 
inferior  to  England.  In  vain  we  look  for  the  neatly  vhite- 
washed  walls,  with  their  doors  and  windows  eneirded  wiih 
roses  and  evergreens,  and  the  small  tastefril  garden  in  fr>nit; 
so  often  to  be  met  with  in  England.  Of  late  yean  fium^ 
houses  and  fltrm-stmdings  have  hem  generally  made  eom- 
modious  and  luefli],  but  the  oottages  or  the  poor  mnaiii  fr 
the  most  part  in  their  pristine  wretchedness.  In  BootlaDd 
they  have  alwa]{«  1>een  proverlnaUT  deficient  in  eooibrt  and 
neatness.*  It  is  m  the  eastern  lowland  districts  that  the 
greatest  imprarements  are  dtnplayad  in  the  feimen*  dwell- 
ings and  offices.  Here  the  former  are  comnumly  baih  <it 
red  sandstone,  of  two  stories,  lathed  and  plastered,  and 
roofed  with  thateh,  blue  slate,  or  sandstone  flags. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture  is  estimated  at  20,000,  without  including  the  gr«ai 
numbers  occasionally  engaged  in  seed-time  and  hsirvest, 
and  in  weeding  and  making  hay.  It  may  in  general  be 
stoted  that  almost  everv  useful  improvemmt  has  bcai 
adopted  in  the  modes  uia  implements  of  agricolture  in  tb» 
county,  and  that  the  temets  of  F«Anhim  wiDot  be  sead 
to  bt  Uund  thoM  oTthiilHttiMnMCdffi 
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littd.  Thmbing-muhines  and  iron  ploughs,  improved 
harrows,  drilliog-urrovs,  boeing-machineB,  &&  are  com- 
monly used.  Various  grasses  have  been  made  very  ym- 
ductm  hf  the  adoption  of  the  grass-seed-sowing  macfame ; 
and  beudes  ibo  use  ot  ftim-yard  duDg^  lime,  lime-marl, 
dftT-marl,  roek-marl,  wbale-Uubber,  aoo^  mud-eompotit, 
and  Bea<weed,  as  manure*  bone  dust  has  become  gonerall^ 
used,  partieuiaj'ljr  fbr  crops  of  turnips,  and  large  mills  are 
estAhluhed  at  Dundee  and  Aberbrolhwick  fbr  preparing  it. 
Draining  of  various  kinds  is  practised  extensively.  Inclo- 
sures  are  made  chiefly  by  stone  dykes  in  the  higldands, 
and  by  quick-thorn  hedges  in  the  plains  of  Strathmore  and 
towards  the  sea. 

Breeds  of  stock  have  been  much  improved,  and  several 
active  Aimcultural  Societies,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
^Kastern  Forfhrshire  Farming  Association,  exercise  a  great 
iunuence  in  the  introduction  of  superior  modes  of  culture 
and  breeding.  Mr.  Headrick  remarks  that  all  classes  of 
the  formers  of  this  county  are  abundantly  thaipaighted,  and 
disposed  to  adopt  an?  improvement  which  they  see  executed 
by  others,  or  Iwar  oesmbed,  aud  that  they  luve  a  disposi- 
tion to  surmount  difficulties  by  persevering  labour  and 
assiduity.  The  chief  crops  are  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  varied  according  to  different  soils, 
particulars  on  this  subject  will  be  found  f\illy  detailed  in 
'  The  Agricultural  Survey,'  and  in  the  '  New  Statistical : 
Account  of  Scotland.'  Ottts  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
species  of  grain  cultivated  in  Scotland,  and  are  probably 
indigenous,  as  wild  oats  abound  in  various  parts  of  this 
county.  They  still  form  the  prevailing  crop,  oatmeal  and 
potatoes  being  die  principal  articles  of  food  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  Oftts  are  sown  after  barley  and  other 
crops,  but  commonly  after  grass  or  old  pasture  has  been 
turned  up,  several  times  in  succession.  Being  a  very  hardy 
grain,  the  soil  requires  less  preparation  than  for  any  other 
kind  of  crop;  but  they  toon  degenerate  unless  the  seed  is  con- 
tinually renewed  from  other  soik  of  a  different  quality  and 
aspect.  Hie  kinds  of  oats  cultivated  are — ],  the  common 
or  Angus  oat;  3,  theBlainsley  oat,  a  sniall  grain  yielding 
BbunoEintly  on  high  and  poor  band ;  3,  the  barley  oat,  which 
requires  a  ^ood  soil  and  ripens  early ;  4,  the  Dutch  oat,  a 
large  grain  in  a  thick  and  ample  busk ;  5,  tlie  bearded  grey, 
or  black  oat,  a  poor  inferior  species,  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  county :  it  grows  spontaneously,  but 
is  confined  for  cn^  chiefly  to  the  Grampian  district;  6, 
the  potato  oat,  which,  in  all  the  fertile  tracts,  has  nearly 
supplanted  every  other  species.  Huoh  ai  the  oat  crop  is 
consumed  by  horses  and  exported  tnm  tba  county.  Oat- 
meal porridge,  eaten  with  mdk  or  beer,  fbrms  the  breakfbst 
and  supper  of  the  labouring  dasses,  among  whom  oat-cakes 
are  still  much  uaed  as  bread.  Ilieir  supper  commonly 
consists  of  sowens,  a  thick  gelatinous  and  8l^;btly  acidu- 
lated substance,  obtained  by  steeping  the  oat-bran  in  water 
to  extract  the  still  adhering  portion  of  farina  and  stsurch. 

In  refuting  the  opinion  that  this  immoderate  use  of  oat- 
meal by  the  peasantry  produces  '  the  Scotch  Fiddle,'  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases,  Mr.  Headrick  asserts  that  such 
disorders  are  much  moire  prevalent  in  some  of  the  English 
counties  where  oatmeal  is  not  used,  and  that  *  The  Fiddle ' 
is  attributable  solely  to  dirtv  clothing. 

Wheat  was  formerly  confined  to  the  lower  maritime  dis- 
trict and  was  thought  to  be  too  detioata  to  thrive  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  but  it  is  now  sucoessfliUy  cultivated  at 
all  elevations  legs  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Three-fourths  of  the  wheat  are  sown  alter  summer 
fallow,  the  land  being  well  dnnnd  and  lined,  or  manured 
with  compost.  The  seed  universally  degenerates  if  not  con- 
tinually renewed.  For  this  purpose  a  considerable  quantity 
of  seed-wheat  is  annually  imported  &om  England ;  it  being 
found  that  this  grain,  more  especially  than  others,  improves 
by  being  transferred  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  and 
crossed  by  different  soils.  The  seed  obtained  fr^m  London 
is  most  esteemed.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  smut 
it  is  commonly  steeped  in  brine ;  ul  that  floats  is  slummed 
off;  and  aometiroes  powdered  quicklime  is  afterwards 
q>rinkled  over  the  grain.  Wheat  receives  searoely  any 
culture  after  it  is  sown.  It  is  reaped  from  ihe  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October,  according  to  the  time  of 
sowing.  Wheaten  bread  is  now  generally  used  br  all  but 
the  poorest  classes.  Considerable  quantities  of  wneat  are 
annually  exported  to  London  and  other  ports,  and  some 
American,  Danzig,  and  other  foreign  wheats  are  impfrted 
to  nix  with  that  pradnoed  in  the  oountr* 


A  species  of  barley  called  Bear,  or  Bere,  Sigg,  and  Chetier 
is  that  which  alone  was  antiently  cultivate.  It  has  sii 
rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  common  barley,  which  has  only  two  tows.  It  is  a 
ooatser  aud  less  vuuable  spectea ;  nu  a  thicker  hnik.  and 
the  awn  is  longer  and  more  firmly  united  with  the  gniD. 
Hie  bleak  antfelevated  lands  on  the  OramiHan  and  l»dlaw 
mountains  are  the  chtef  places  where  it  conunues  to  be  cul- 
tivated, as  it  thrives  on  poorer  soil  and  with  less  cultivation 
than  are  requisite  for  the  common  barley.  The  latter  is 
largely  sown  on  all  the  superior  soils  and  bettw  cultivated 
tracts.  No  precautionary  preparation  of  barley  seed  is 
used,  but  it  is  found  necessar^',  or  at  least  prudent,  to  renew 
it  annually  either  wholly  or  partially  from  England.  Much 
bear  and  barley  are  ground  intamealfor  porric^e  and  cakes 
consumed  by  the  poorer  class  of  labourers ;  but  in  nutri- 
tious properties  it  is  much  inferior  to  oatmeal.  Hulled 
put  oc  pearl  barley  is  much  used  in  the  county  by  all 
classes  in  meat  broth,  commonly  mixed  with  vegetables. 
This  is  an  antient  and  very  general  Scottish  didt  I^ail 
barley  is  largely  exported  to  Xeith  and  London.  The  ale 
and  beer  breweries  of  the  county,  and  distilleries  fbr 
whiskey,  consume  a  great  portion  of  the  produce  of  barley. 
It  is  also  exported  for  the  same  purpose  to  Leith. 

Peas  are  partially  cultivate*^  chiefly  for  the  haum,  ta 
straw.  Beans  are  more  generally  raisM  as  food  for  horses 
and  swine.  Vetches  are  also  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle. 
Turnips  are  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  every  &rm. 
The  seed  is  never  sown  broadcast,  but  always  by  drill-bar- 
rows, and  this  is  practised  even  in  gardens.  Ibe  Swedish 
turnip  is  much  used  for  feeding  milk- cows,  and  is  given 
sliced  to  horses.  Cabbage  and  oolewort  are  also  seen  on 
almost  every  turnip-fleld,  chiefly  for  the  same  use.  Flax  is 
now  not  near  so  general  a  cn^  as  it  was  fbrmeiiy.  Red 
and  white  dovn  are  common,  and  are  lUHially  mixed  with 
tye-grass,  which  is  universally  cultivated. 

A  large  portion  of  the  siurfrice  of  this  county  on  the 
Grampian  and  Sidlaw  Hills  is  covered  with  natural  pas- 
ture. This  extent  of  land,  rendered  unfit  fox  the  plough  by 
the  number  of  loose  stones  and  other  obstacles,  is  estimated 
at  about  40,000  acres.  In  some  of  the  valleys  Grampian 
bouldere  of  two  or  three  tons  weight  have  been  got  rid  of 
by  blasting  with  gunpowder,  or  by  dragging  them  dff  on 
sledges,  or  by  burying  them  below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 
Every  farmer  has  some  portion  of  his  land  laid  out  in  cul- 
tivated pasture  for  his  cows,  in  the  rotation  of  cropping 
■The  parka  and  lawns  of  the  gentry  are  eithw  Stocked  with 
cattle  and  sheep  by  their  proprietors,  or  let  to  gruiera. 
Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  on  every  fkrm  and  in 
every  garden,  and  large  (quantities  are  exported  to  Leith 
and  London.  Hr.  Headnck  relates  as  a  curious  instance 
of  the  influence  of  learned  ignorance,  that  when,  a  century 
ago,  a  fhrmer  first  introduced  the  potato  as  a  field  crop, 
scientific  physicians  of  that  time  pronounced  the  plant  to  be 
a  species  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  so  that  no  one  would 
venture  to  eat  of  its  root,  and  the  poor  man,  who  had  made 
several  journeys  to  Ireland  to  learn  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, was  laughed  at,  and  died  in  great  poverty. 

Farm  servants  live  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  oatmeal, 
varied  occasionally  with  pork  or  bacon;  their  drink  is 
eith»  milk  or  beer,  and  the  wages  of  those  who  are  noC 
fed  in  the  fkrmer^a  house  are  -commonly  pa^  wholly  or  in 
part  with  measured  quantitiea  of  meu,  milk,  and  other 
dumestic  provisions. 

GimienM  and  Orekards. — ^All  the  resident  proprietors 
have  gardens  varying  from  one  to  five  acres,  well  stocked 
with  all  the  roots  and  culinary  vegetables  which  thrive  in 
this  climate,  and  with  all  the  common  species  of  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  and  plum.  Flowara  and  ornamental  shrubs  adorn 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  wealthy,  and  here  exotic  and 
other  plants  and  froiits  which  will  not  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  as  grapea,  pine-apples,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  are 
reared  by  horticultural  science  in  artificially  heated  houses 
of  glass.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  a  kaU-yard,  in  which 
are  raised  cabbages,  onions,  and  pot-herbs.  All  the  small 
and  hardy  fruits,  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  rasj^Mrries, 
are  plentifully  produced  in  almost  every  garden.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  thne  are  market-gardens  and 
nurseries  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  par- 
ticularly good  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee.  But  many  apple 
and  other  large  fhiit-trees  grow  much  into  wood,  yield  little 
fruit,  become  covered  with  lichens,  and  oflen  die  at  top^ 
which  has  parUy  teen  attribute^i^^^  ^f^^m^^^ 
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tmted  tnte  %ii  «BAtvottnt}l«  ftubs^th  td  prevent  vhioh  it 
bu  been  disooversil  that  in  the  oM  abbey  iwehatds  the 
monks  paved  with  large  flagstotves  the  bottom  of  the  dde^) 
hole  in  'which  the  tteet  were  planted. 

tim  StoA  »^/rfiimwia£*.— The  ftVitietit  breed  of  hotsfe8 
in  this  county  >b  small,  but  vety  hardy,  and  capable  of  en- 
during much  fiitigue  vith  scanty  murishment  These  ani- 
mals ue  a^l  numenms  in  the  Grampian  disTrict.  Their 
ODiour  ia  vnSf,  and  they  are  oommohty  called  Garrona.  In 
some  of  those  parts  of  the  county  frhete  there  iare  either  no 
roads,  or  very  steep  and  rug^  ones,  ahd  when  the  fiiftnera 
arc  obliged  to  Veep  many  horses  to  l^tch  peat  ftom  the  heights, 
and  carry  burdens,  instead  of  conteying  tiiem  on  frneel- 
carriage^  thia  breed  of  hones  has  a  peculhUF  valufi.  They 
fbed  ebiefly  on  the  stunfedd  grass  «&ieh  they  ttbd  op  Ihti 
sides  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  lower  districts  this  hreetl  has  been  much  improved 
in  site  and  fbrm  by  good  and  regular  feedinr,  and  shelter 
firam  the  perishing  wintry  winds )  but  generally  throughout 
the  midland  and  maritime  plains  are  feund  the  larger  ani- 
mals of  the  Lanark  breed,  which,  as  stated  in  '  The  Agricul- 
tural Sur\-ey.'  are  the  b<rat  working  horseS  in  the  world. 
They  cost  m>m  Sdl.  to  AHl.  each. 

A  few  gentlemen  rear  hws^.for  the  turf,  and  keep  studs 
of  thomi^h-bred  raoets.  Ot  late  years  mui^  attention  has 
been  given  to  tho  bteedintf  anil  treatment  of  horses,  and 
very  gT«at  improvement  has  been  eflfected  in  their  qua- 
lities, value,  and  appearance.  Permerly  as  many  as  six 
wretched  garrom  were  placed  abreast  in  a  lai^  clumsy 
plough,  and  the  driver,  walking  before  them,  struck  them 
m  their  Ibces  to  make  then  folbw  htm ;  now  a  pair  of  smart 
horses  work  a  light  iron  plough,  wiUiout  a  driver,  and  some- 
times without  any  reins.  Hie  whole  number  of  horses  in 
1813  was  about  dOOO,  and  their  value  about  220,500/.  In 
remarking  that  it  is  mere  pK^udice  and  inveterate  habit 
that  causes  us  to  loathe  the  nesh  of  horses  while  We  devour 
vhat  of  oxm,  the  learned  and  philosophic  author  of  the 
'  Agricultural  Survey'  asserts  that  he  once  nartook  of  a  ham 
^  a  young  horse,  and  found  it  extremely  palatable:  be 
sdds  that  he  also  partook  of  a  ^ttened  old  horse  aged  above 
twenty-two  ye»s,  and  that  Le  could  not  distinguish  the 
flavour  ftora  that  of  beef  of  the  finest  quaU^. 

Before  the  introduction  of  inolosures,  turnips,  clover,  and 
sown  grasses,  the  size  of  black  cattle  was  diminutive,  and 
eight  or  ten  were  usually  yoked  in  one  plough.  The  great 
influence  of  superior  feeaing  and  treatment  is  shown  in  the 
fact,  that  the  same  breed  of  oxen  which,  when  reared  on 
ihe  antient  plan  still  retained  in  the  Gmmpiaus,  attain, 
when  fattened,  Qiily  20  or  30  stones,  will,  -when  properly 
fed  and  housed  in  the  lower  districts,  often  acquire  a  car- 
case of  70  and  1 00  stone  weight  The  grazing  and  stall- 
feeding  of  cattle  are  prosecuted  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  rearing;  la^  numbers  being  brought  into  the 
county  to  be  fed  ana  prepared  for  the  butcher.  Almost 
every  herd  consists  of  various  breeds  and  crossings.  Alang;e 
proportion  of  the  permanent  sto^  are  without  hwns.  The 
eolouts  most  generally  preferred  are  dark-brown,  brindled 
and  black.  Numerous  cows  of  a  good  description  are  kept 
to  supply  milk  for  domestic  consumption.  One  of  the  b«U 
will  yield  eight  English  gallons  a  day.  The  total  number 
of  cattle  constituting  the  permanent  stock  of  the  comity  in 
1813  was  about  37,400,  and  their  value  261,800^  Some 
large  herds  of  fhttened  oxen  are  driven  to  Gla^w,  and 
many  are  exported  to  Leith  and  London,  when  three  or  four 
vears  old. 

The  original  sheep  of  this  county,  and  apparently  of  the 
British  Isles,  is  the  small  white-faced  breed.  Some  small 
flocks  of  these  still  remain  in  the  Grampians,  but  eeneraUy 
they  are  much  crossed  with  the  black-foced  breed  of  Tweed- 
dale^  which  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
stock  of  the  coimty.  Several  superior  and  more  delicate 
breeds  are  reared  in  the  parks  ana  lawns  of  the  gentlemen's 
seats.  Since  the  improvements  in  tillage,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  grain  crops  over  the  tracts  of  natural 
posture,  the  keeping  of  sheep  has  become  a  secondary  ob- 
ject, but  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  flock  mote  or  less  nu- 
merous, and  much  improvement  in  breeding  and  Tearing 
has  kUily  been  effected  by  the  influence  of  several  wealthy 
proprietors  ami  the  agri&ultural  associations  of  the  county. 
The  total  TiumboT  in  1813  was  about  60,000,  and  tbetr  value 
about  42,OO0A 

Hogs  have  recently  become  very  numerous,  and  are  kept 
by  every  former  and  cottager.  .  Then  an  two  principal 


bredds;  on«^*  ttim-bteked,  rawboned  Knteslwith  loui 
brisfles,  a  tapeting  snout,  and  projecting  tUsks,  appears  t* 
be  the  descendant  Xm  antient  wild  boat  of  tlw  %nt ; 
the  other  is  the  small  tommon  Oiinne  breed,  iriudi  u  by 

fhr  the  most  nutnenus. 

The  common  kinds  of  domestic  poultry  &&d  pigeons  are 
generally  kept  by  every  former.  A  fow  bees  are  also  very 
commonly  kept,  and  produce  exeunt  hoiwy.  Hues,  nb- 
bits,  and  partri^^  abound  in  ^  tracts  of  heather  and  less- 
jfirequented  hei^ge-rows  and  coppicea.  Grouse  and  btack- 
coeks  are  plentiAil  on  the  moon,  and  ue  vmsk  destroyed 
by  wild-cats  and  foxes.  Wild  roebucks  traverse  the  exten- 
sive plantations  and  glens  of  the  Grampian  and  Sidlaw  Bills. 
They  are  small  and  timid  deer,  but  verv  untameable.  No 
fonce  has  been  found  sufficiently  high  to  confoie  them,  but 
they  ate  often  kill^  by  sportsmen.  In  antient  times,  when 
the  whold  surf^  bf  the  county  was  covered  with  impene- 
trable forests,  extensive  heaths  and  swamps,  the  red  deer,  or 
slag,  abounded,  espeeiallyamong;  the  Grampians,  where  it  is 
now  very  rarely  seen.  Tlie  large  antlm  of  the  moose-deer 
are  fbund  in  the  mosses,  together  with  enormous  horns, 
BupptiSed  to  belong  to  the  tJrus.  The  Alpine  hare,  whose 
fVtr  in  winter  is  snovn  white,  is  found  in  the  hi^^iest  parts 
of  the  Grampians.  Ttie  bai^r  burrows  fn  Uie  woods  and 
stony  hill-sides,  and  its  Atth  u  cuted  &nd  euen  as  bacon  br 
some  of  the  Highland  peasanto.  The  hedgehog  is  found 
among  patches  of  low  brushwood,  ^oxes  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  destructive  tn  lambs,  poultry,  and  game.  The 
polecat  often  kills  poultry.  Weatels  are  tolerated  bv  the 
formers  as  destrovets  of  rata  and  mice,  but  they  suck  the 
eggs  of  poultry.  To  keep  rats  and  mice  out  of  com-stacki, 
some  formers  sprinkle  several  oilhces  of  Scotch  snuff  amotig 
the  sheaves  at  the  time  they  are  laid  tt^^tner. 

Otters  and  seals  frequent  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  sea- 
coast,  and  are  occasionally  taken  by  the  flshemieii.  The 
woodcock  appears  in  great  numbers  in  October,  and  departs 
in  March.  Large  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  a  few  swans 
Visit  the  county  in  November.  iSe  cuckoo  and  swallow 
app^  in  and  depart  in  October.  Rooks  are  very  nu- 
tnttouSt  and  destructive  ta  the  newly-sown  grain. 

Great  flocks  of  gulls,  tteWs,  and  Mher  sea-fowl  alight  on 
the  ploughed  lan£  adjacent  to  the  coast,  to  feed  on  the 
vermin  they  find.  The  lofW  Grampian  rocks  are  frequented 
by  large  eagles,  buzzards,  kites,  and  hawks.  Aquatic  birds 
of  innumerable  kutds  appear,  especially  in  the  vinlcr 
months,  on  the  lochs  and  the  basin  of  Montrose.  For  a 
mofe  particular  account,  we  refer  to  av^  copious  list  uf 
the  animals  of  this  county  given  by  Mr.  Dan  En  the  *  Ag 
ricultural  Survey.* 

I'fskeries.—Tne  deep-sea  flshmg  off  the  eastern  coast  e 
very  productive,  and  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  snialler 
fish  aro  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  at  the  mouths  of 
several  streams  from  thence  to  the  Korth  Ssk.  The 
lages  of  Fenyden  and  Usan,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Mon- 
trose, are  extensively  engt^ed  in  the  sea-fishery,  which  em- 
ploys 700  persons,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  pofulation. 
Above  thirty  boats,  each  carrying  Ave  or  six  men,  ue  con- 
stantly goin^  out  from  three  to  ten  miles  foom  land.  In 
summer  weather  some  go  twenty  miles  eastward  to  fishing 
banks,  called  the  North  and  South  Shold.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  of  these  boats  often  come  in  together  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twelve  hours,  each  conlaiuing  about  a  thousaoct 
had^kfl,  which  are  commonlysold  iA  the  market  of  Mont- 
rose fbr  a  farthing  a  pound.  These  two  villages  alone  har^ 
supplied  in  one  year  to  the  fish-curers  at  Montnwe  above 
46,000  cod  and  ling.  Iliey  take  also  about  two  thousand 
barrels  of  herrings  in  one  seosoa,  that  is,  from  June  tj 
Au^st.  The  vauie  of  the  annual  produce  of  this  fishing 
station,  which  is  only  one  of  several  on  the  lame  cosLst  of 
this  ooun^,  is  estimated  at  7400JL  Large  supplies  tt 
salmon  are  sent  to  the  London  market  jpttekad  in  boie* 
of  pounded  ioe.  The  most  abundant  kind*  of  fish  ate 
salm<m.  cod,  hwrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  tole^  skate,  sprats 
smelts,  lobsters^  crabs,  and  muscles.  WiUi  respect  t> 
fresh-water  fish,  the  lochs  and  princtpid  stceans  W{:p!5 
abundance  of  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels. 

Commerce  and  Jtfonif/achwier  —  This  eoantv  bci:? 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  on  the  pa*: 
by  the  British  ocean,  is  so  fovourably  situated  for  eommrrrt 
that  a  ready  market  for  its  agricultural  and  manufactur.-i; 
produce  can  always  be  securely  relied  upoo,  and  its  ctj^^^ 
tations  of  linen  fobriQfccattl%  ,oaEp^uidMl|Km  «^  aubiev  :> 
of  national  interastr^'i^&^Mlt?if>i§%uufoc^ 
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and  iwritBM  trad*  duried  u  at  ita  |iui«ipil  taWM  ii  itVM 

imdei  the  napective  diioriptioD  of  eaeh  [tea  iwdetlHiNmuh 
and  the  Metkma  ef  the  loewnt  utide  ittttiiig  toMontiwie,] 
it  i>  svfflflient  to  umtioB  hete  caly  a  few  g«Mn1  fiwtt  of 
tKmunndal  iaportaiwa.  Thai*  ave  two  cnutan-howM  u 
the  county,  one  at  Dundee  and  one  atMontvoH^  vhic^  luve 
jurisdiction  orer  the  mrt  of  Aberbrt^viok.  er  a»  it  ia  cow- 
mon^y  called,  Aibroath.  The  nangatMitafthe  Frith  of  Tw 
is  much  inoommoded  by  a  sand  bar  aeMMS  the  antmiea  «w 
a  great  extent  of  Bballow  sandu,  vhieh  vere  the  cauie  of 
numerous  shipwreoks  until  the  ereetiou  of  two  light<hoiUH 
on  the  south-east  eztremltias  of  the  ooatt,  one  of  whioh  is 
moveable  to  admit  of  adaptation  to  the  shifting  of  the  oraa 
bar.   About  12  milee  east  of  the  Tay-mouth,  and  at  about 
the  same  distance  south-east  from  the  port  (^Arbroath,  is 
the  dangerous  reef,  well  known  as  the  Bdl  Hook,  a  nana 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  monks  of  the  antient  abbey 
of  ArbroaUi,  to  ^ive  timely  vaming  to  approaaUng  Teasels, 
Axed  upon  it  a  largo  bell  irhieh  was  mi^  hr  iba  motion  of 
the  waves.  At  low  WKtn  of  spnng-tidea  thu  reef  ia  aeon 
extending  fiOOO  Ibetby  890,  the  bliiieet  part  being  about  t 
feet  above  the  sea-level;  but  at  high-water  this  partis  19 
feet  below  the  suHkee.    In  oonseqMonoe  of  the  dreedftil 
storm  in  1799,  when  TO  vessels  were  wrecked  alone  this 
coast,  it  was  ^termined  to  eieot  upon  this  reef  a  Ught-house 
similar  to  that  on  ^e  Sddystono  roek  near  Plymouth.  Hie 
admirable  edifice,  completed  accordingly  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
in  1810,  at  a  cost  of  SS,O0O/.,  is  of  a  olKular  ftvm,  U3  feet 
in  height.    The  lover  part,  Arom  the  base  to  the  he^ht  ef 
30  feet.  Is  entirely  solid.   The  walls  then  oomroenee  7  fbet 
in  thickness  and  diminish  upwards.   The  diameter  at  the 
Vase  is  42  feet.  The  lantern  la  of  caat-iran,  19  feet  in  diame- 
ter,     fbet  high,  and  roofed  with  copper.   TIm  keeper^ 
apartmentSt  50  fbet  above  the  base,  are  said  to  be  as  dry 
and  comfbrtahle  a*  any  house  in  Sdhnburgh,  though,  in 
stormy  weather,  the  spnv  dashes  up  to  the  height  of  M 
feet.    The  shore  on  the  l^y  and  thence  nearly  to  Artnoath 
is  low  and  sandy.  Bold  and  precipitous  loeks  tbw  over- 
look the  sea  as  ftu*  as  the  lofty  promontory  ti  Red-head.  In 
those  high  rocky  clifts  are  20  deep  and  gloomy  oaves  into 
which  the  waves  at  high-water  enter  with  resounding 
echoes.   The  shore  of  the  Lunan  Bay  is  low  and  sandy ; 
rocks  then  commence  and  terminate  Just  beyond  the  South 
Esk,  ftt>m  whence  sandy  Hats  extend  to  the  termination  of 
the  county  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  Eak. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  county 
amounted  in  1813  to  about  22,000  tons,  but  there  has  since 
been  a  very  great  increase.  Seven  or  eight  ships,  eaeh  about 
400  tons,  are  employed  In  the  Greenland  whale  fishery. 
In  1832  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Dundee  alone  was  32,868  tons,  and  the  number  of  leaoien 
employed  about  3500 ;  chieQy  in  the  Rig^  Lopdrat,  and 
:oa3ting  tra^  qzJ  in  the  vnaJe  fishery,  ^hip-huilding  is 
well  executed  at  this  port,  and  at  the  town  of  Montrose, 
irhich  ^saessesat  least  108  vessels,  amounting  to  11,000 
Ions  re^ster,  and  employed  in  similar  trading.  Arbroath 
imploys  in  the  same  vay  about  50  vessels,  each  flrom 
}0  to  300  tons  burden.  Formerly  this  county  exported 
argo  quantities  of  grain  to  Norway  and  Rusait^  but  this 
lepartment  of  trade  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  London, 
Uuh,  and  Glasf(ow  by  the  Clyde  canal  flrom  the  Forth. 

The  weaving  of  linen,  which  was  the  antient  manufkctnre 
>f  Scotland,  as  were  woollen  cloths  of  England,  was  first 
ntruduced  by  the  Flemings  whom  the  Scottish  kings  en- 
Muraged  to  settle  in  their  towns.  The  eoarser  kinds  of  linen 
^bries,  w  bucludacka,  canvas^  sheetmg,  dowls^  sacking, 
i&o.,  are  mannfliotvired  in  this  county  to  «  very  luge  extent 
for  exportation.  Finer  blestched  linens  for  shirting  and 
ihceting,  and  coloured  thready  are  also  extendvely  manuAo- 
inred,  especially  at  Dundee.  Mills  fer  spinning  flax  into 
hreod  for  weaving,  moved  by  water  and  by  steam,  aro  eeta- 
uished  throughout  the  county ;  and  on  the  banks  of 
ilreoms  are  mainr  lai^e  bleaching-flelds.  About  eleven 
niUion  yaids  of  linen  fkbrics  are  stamped  annually,  and 
lie  greatest  port  of  this  large  produce  fff  the  county  is  ex- 
)orted.  lu  weaving  these  fabrics  men  and  women  usually 
vork  five  days  in  the  week,  and  13  hours  a-day,  earning, 
.n  an  average  froin  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a-day.  In  the  spio- 
ting-inilU  the  time  of  work  is  4  days  m  the  week  of  19 
lours  ^-day,  and  the  wages  of  mon  are  also  U,  64.  Qr.2«. 
i-day.  Women  in  the  mills  earn  8tl  or  lOd  H-di^,  ks\i 
ihildren  44.  and  6(L  The  foUoving  ohsorvation  ii  Dwda  hj 
he  Reverend  author  ef  tliedenx^Qoaof  theparii|t<tf  Kin 


Mttlea,  ia  thft  *  Nov  Stfttiatieal  Aecount  of  Seotlwd : 
'  Mill-<qiinning  and  «ea,Tii|f|  frun  thQ  \oa%  chiOy  opnflne- 
ment,  the  imperfect  ventihuioa  of  mtmneturing  bouses, 
tbo  now^  flaxeq  dust  inhaled  Into  (he  lunga  In 
nspimtioiujeldam  flul  to  uodaoe  tnd  offeots  on  the  cour 
stitution*  !Oiey  came  «  wU  emacwted  countenance,  with 
asthiputie  and  (Iropaical  di«0W9a>  At  the  same  titpe,  by 
hlendiag  toMUier  nuuiy  yowtg  peraona  of  both  sexes,  a  bad 
ofibet  is  produced  on  the  montu  of  youth.'  In  addition  to 
the  ahoYo  braaohoB  of  numuAtcture  might  be  mentioned 
wverfU  brewerieti  tanneries,  diatilleriea,  and  various  other 
oatahliabsfteaU  ol^fly  fitr  supplying  the  oommon  artides  of 
domeatie  ooniwuption.  Shoos  are  made  iu  luge  qitantitles 
for  sxportAtioi), 

The  moat  noted  ivr  for  bones  and  pattle  is  held  at 
fireehin  in  June.  About  U  other  f^  are  held  at  the 
different  towns  U^r^ughout  the  countv.  The  places  and 
datea  may  be  found  stated  in  any  of  the  Scotch  cal^daiv. 
Kmy  toivn,  and  aeveial  of  the  hoger  village^  have  weekty 
marketa  for  donestie  proyiiioiu  wA  uteiuils,  and  Ihr  tin 
various  imiilenents  of  agriculture  and  maoufocturea.  <See 
deaeriptiona  of  tb«  tovna  of  the  county.) 

There  are  56  parishea,  oaob  of  wbiich  ia  sepvately  de- 
scribed in  the  ^  Now  Htatiatical  Aooount  of  Scotland.*  The 
fhllawing  five  towns  are  royal  burghi; — Forfar,  Pundee, 
MoBtrase,  Abwbrothwioki  and  Brechin-  The  county  returns 
one  member  to  pvliamont;  one  is  returned  for  Dundee, 
and  one  jointly  k€  the  buighs  of  Montrose.  Forfar,  Brechin, 
and  Abwbrothwic^  Tbe  population  of  (he  oounty  in  1831 
was  1 39,606.  Tb»  anniutl  vun^  of  the  real  property  at  the 
same  time  waa  S61,84U 

EduoaH^—Ewry  pariah  is  provided  vith  a  school-house 
and  a  sehootoaaster,  who  rosiides  in  tbe»ame  building,  to 
whidi  is  attached  a  garden  and  aometines  a  field  for  a  cow 
In  DundoB  an  academy  ia  established  for  teaching  the 
ftuMi^  langnages  and  tbe  most  w^M  d^artments  of 
seienee;  and  in  all  the  towna  the  paroobial  schoolmasters 
have  elasses  ibr  the  elements  of  ntatheinatic^  mensuration, 
veomphy,  astronomy,  navigation,  and  drawing ;  besides 
the  BnglL^  Latin,  and  fteneb  langua^eo^  The  following 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Headiiw*  in  i|>eaking  of  the 
Bohools  of  this  eounty,  are  worthy  of  traa»oription : — '  The 
establishment  of  parochial  soIxiqIs  vas  earried  by  out  zealous 
refbnner^  who  strenuously  impt^ned  the  maxim  that 
**  Igotoaaee  is  the  moUier  of  devotion."  An  aj^roach  to- 
wanls  public  instnietion  vos  made  by  the  bishops  who  eaisr 
blished  tbe  first  Sootoh  uuiveruiies,  but  their  otyeot  was  to 
inonleate  the  noosenso  of  Ahstotle'a  logic  in  which  the 
cler^  might  find  weapons  to  defend  their  tenets  agvnst 
the  attaska  of  bsteties.  It  was  our  rafhnners  who  devised  . 
tbe  idan  Injriddi  tbe  pew  as  well  as  Uw  rich  might  be  in- 
strneted.  Tbe  poroebial  adioQla  have  d\iwed  a  taate 
learning  among  the  whole  body  of  the  pMple.  Itven  the 
aiewMSt  eottagar  thinks  it  a  sacred  dvty  to  bavo  his  children 
instructed  in  readiw  and  wriliufj^  and  many  pfooeed  to  the 
higher  d^vees  efueation.  Our  Seottiidt  aristocraey  long 
looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  parochial  schools,  and  fore- 
boded tho  subvfli^oii  of  all  order,  and  the  extinction  of  all 
industry,  from  instructing  the  lower  classes  of  sooiety ;  but 
the  fkct  has  turned  out  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  their  pre- 
dictions ;  for  since  knowledge  has  been  genmdly  diffUsed 
the  people  have  beeome  much  more  orderly  and  industrious ; 
agricultttval  improvements  have  advant^d  with  unprece- 
dented rai^^j  great  nnmbera  of  ingenious  artists  have 
been  trained  fbreveiv  branch  of  manufectnie;  nnmnous 
improvements  have  been  made  in  every  species  of  ma- 
chinery ;  well  qualified  perseau  have  been  abundantly  fbund 
fiir  naval  and  military  service;  and  tho  nuiaorous  Seotdk- 
men  appointed  to  fill  various  pubho  offlees  in  tbe  hingdon 
owe  their  proinotion  to  tho  education  they  reeeived  at  onr 
paroohiel  sehoola.*  Lending  libraries  are  numerous,  not 
only  in  the  lai^r  towns,  as  Montcoae,  but  in  the  villi^es.  One 
of  uose  in  tho  parish  ofCraiff  contains  600v(dumes.  In 
the  same  parish  a  friendly  sowty  of  fishermen  has  a  fhrtd 
of  500/. ;  and  similar  societies  are  established  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Several  savings*  banks  are  also  well 
appreciated  and  beai«flcially  used  by  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Parliaments^  Retwn  (tf  1818,  Ibora 
were  in  this  county  at  that  time  78  paioehlal  sebeola,  con- 
taining 3511  children,  with  a  revenue  of  9430^;  148  day- 
schooll  unendowed,  were  attended  bjasoS/sdtmn:  ufd 
n  aunday  sohooh,  attukded    Mt^tclHUi^  OOQle 
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Tbe  poor  are  relieved  by  vtduntuy  donttumi*  chuteh 
ooUectionB,  and  interest  arisii^  tnm  Amded  legieieB  be- 
queathed by  charitable  peisoni. 

Tbwi*.— Besides  Duinttx  the  wineipBl  towns  are  Abik- 
BBOTHwicx.  BxBCHiN,  FoBVAB,  Kirriemuir,  and  MoDtrose. 

Montrotg  is  a  royal  burg^  and  seaport,  having  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  South 
Bsk  river,  between  thelai^  lake  or  basin  of  Montrose  and 
the  sea.  In  antient  times  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
stretwth,  surrounded  by  walls.  The  site  of  the  town  and 
the  aqjacent  nordiern  shore  are  dry  and  sandy.  One  prin- 
cipal street,  which  is  wide  and  r^^lar,  extends  tram  north 
to  south,  and  is  crossed  by  several  smaller  streets  and 
lanes.  Many  of  the  old  houses  present  their  gables  to  the 
street,  as  in  the  Flemish  towns.  Water  is  well  supplied 
in  pipes  from  tbe  pariah  of  Dun,  three  miles  distant  on  tbe 
western  side.  The  town  is  lighted  with  ga^  and  is  well 
paved  and  cleansed.  Tbe  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
cfaam  suspension  bridge,  which  was  designed  by  Captain 
Brown,  and  cost  above  20,000/.  A  pontage  U  levied 
amountimr  to  about  1300/-  a  year.  The  church,  in  the 
middle  «the  town,  is  a  large  plain  building  capable  of  con- 
taining 3000  persons.  A  steeple,  200  feet  in  height,  has 
been  newly  erected.  An  episcopal  chapel,  and  a  chapel  of 
ease,  are  ^u:h  commodious  and  neat  places  of  worship ;  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  several  Dissenting  chapels. 
There  are  three  banking  establishments,  a  custom-house,  a 
town-house,  prison,  theatre,  and  post-office.  Tbe  annual 
revenue  of  the  latter  is  about  2000^.  There  are  several 
reUgious  and  friendly  societies,  a  savings'  bank,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  hospital,  infirmary,  and  dispensary.  Numerous 
bniuests  of  benevolent  pNSfms  foxm  a  poor's  flmd, 
amounting  to  10,500/.  Besides  this,  some  lane  sums  for 
the  same  purpose  are  derived  from  ehuroh  collections,  tbe 
hospital,  and  occasional  donations.  In  a  public  academy 
are  taught  mathematics,  arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
geography,  writing,  history,  &c.  There  are  two  free-schools, 
one  for  42  boys  and  35  girls ;  the  other  for  1 00  scholars  of 
bath  sexes.  A  school  established  by  the  trades  teaches 
wj'iting  and  arithmetic  to  240  children ;  an  infant  school 
instructs  130,  and  20  private  schools,  male  and  female,  are 
attended  by  about  700  children.  The  total  number  of 
children  is  1634.  Three  public  libraries  are  established, 
one  of  which  contains  7000  volumes.  Tbe  principal  manu- 
fecture  is  flax-spinning  and  weaving.  Four  flax-mills  in 
the  town,  moved  by  steam  of  1 29  horse-power,  produce  an- 
nudly  854,869  sinndles  of  yarn.  Three  other  larae  flax- 
mills  on  the  river  North  Esk,  belong  to  the  town  and  parish 
of  Montrose. 

There  are  manufectories  tat  soap,  candles,  starch,  ropes, 
•ails,  and  steam-machinery ;  besides  five  breweries,  two  tan- 
works,  a  foundry,  and  a  sleam  fluur-mil).  Ship-building  is 
well  executed,  and  lOS  vessels  of  11,000  tons,  belong  to  the 
port.  The  foreign  import  of  flax  in  18S4  was  2500  tons,  of 
whale-oil  400  tons,  flr  timber  1330  loads.  The  exports 
eoastwise  to  Londtm,  Leitb,  and  other  porta*  ware — 

Barley  ....  23,700  qrs. 

Oats  ....  3,350 

Wheat  ....  1.430 
Peas  and  beans  3,460 

Foutoes  ....  114.560  stones. 

Salmon  ....     1,890  boxes. 

Cod  ....       902  barrels. 

Heirings  .  4,970  — 

The  harbour  la  formed  by  a  tn«astwork  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  within  which  tessels  of  400  tons  can  anchor,  the 
water  being  35  feet  in  depth  at  high  tid^  but  no  vesaela 
enter  the  basin. 

Lime,  slates,  flajratones,  and  numerous  other  articles  are 
largely  exported.  Four  regular  traders  sail  to  London,  and 
two  to  Letth.  There  is  a  weeklv  market  on  Friday,  at 
which  com  is  wdd  by  sample,  and  all  kinds  of  flunn  and 
garden  produoe.  The  population  sf  the  burgh  in  1831  was 
12,055,  bepdes  800  sailors,  but  there  has  since  been  a  eon- 
siderable  increase.  James  Graham,  marquis  of  Montrose, 
the  champion  of  the  Covenant,  was  bom  in  the  town  in 
1612.  Andrew  Melville,  the  &ther  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
tery, was  educated  here ;  and  here  a  CVenchman,  named 
HarsiUiers,  first  taught  the  Greek  language  in  Scotland, 
in  a  private  school,  in  the  year  1534.  In  cutting  a  new 
itreet  throu^  an  eminence  called  Fort  HiU,  on  which  an 


antient  castle  once  stood,  a  stratum  of  boman  bonei  «a« 

discovered,  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness. 

Kxrrimudr  is  an  antient  bur^  of  barony  and  market- 
town,  lituated  five  miles  north-west  of  Forfkr,  on  the  edge 
of  a  moontain  glen,  overlookins  the  valley  <rf  StxatfamorB. 
It  consists  of  several  irregular  but  handsome  streets,  and 
has  an  elegant  church  and  episcopal  ehwdl.  eadt  with  a 
spire,  a  town-hall,  and  sevenu  other  public  buildings  of 
modem  date.  A  we^y*  market  is  well  supplied  with  pn>- 
visioiu,  and'  is  numerously  attended  by  the  peasantry  and 
fiu-mers  of  the  Grampian  mountains.  Coarse  canvass  and 
various  other  brown  Unens  are  manu&ctored  very  exten- 
sively. Three  or  four  millbns  of  yards  are  annually 
stamped,  and  sevraal  plash-mills  and  other  machinery  are 
established  on  Uie  rivulet  called  the  Gaire.  There  are 
several  schools,  one  of  which  is  endowed  with  1700/.  The 
population  in  1831  was  5056. 

Cupar-Angut,  bo  called  in  oontradistinctiou  from  Cupar, 
the  county  town  of  Fife,  ii  a  smaU  neat  market  and  post 
town,  and  a  bu^  of  barony,  on  the  Pertii  boundary  line 
of  the  county,  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Forfor.  A 
magnificent  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  here  in  1164,  by 
Malcolm  IV.,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  formed  by  Agri- 
cola,  stilt  exists  in  miiis.  Coarse  linen  fabrics  are  largely 
manu&ctured.  Tliere  are  also  extensive  bleaehing-sroundi, 
a  large  tannery,  a  well-endowed  school,  fre.  Fopiuation  in 
1831,2622. 

AnHquiiiet.   Seligiout  Bmldingt. — The  first  monastic 
churches  and  cathedrals  in  this  and  other  counties  in  Soot- 
land  were  erected  on  the  sites  of  the  religious  schools  and 
cells  of  the  Celedes  or  Culd^,  that  is,  tbe  primitive  Chris- 
tians who  having  hem  banished  beyond  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  peneeutiona  of  the  eariy  emperors,  sought  refuge  in 
these  mountain  wild%  wher^  on  the  revered  spots  already 
consecrated  by  the  solemn-  rites  of  the  Druids,  they  uught 
the  doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Christian  gospel  togetiier 
with  the  sciences,  so  called,  of  that  period.   Their  name  i» 
generally  supposed  to  be  derived  fhim  the  foct  of  their  living 
tc^ether  in  cells.   When  the  Culdees,  after  a  struggle  far 
independence,  gave  place  to  the  episcopl  system,  the  abb^a 
and  cathedrals  at  present  stitl  rortially  standing  rose  upvn 
the  ruins  of  their  school  establishments,  and  in  tbe  tinni 
of  David  H.  a  particular  diocese  with  munificent  endov- 
ments  and  revenues  was  conferred  upon  each  of  the  bi&hop\ 
who  at  first  were  not  locally  appointed,  but  exercised  thvs 
pastoral  functions  as  itinerants.   A  lai^  portion  of  this 
county  was  included  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrewtt,  and  in 
that  of  Dunkeld.   Breehin  was  tbe  seat  first  of  the  Culdees, 
then  of  a  bidiopric  of  which  the  revenues  were  of  great 
amount    On  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  stands  the  part  of 
Brechin  cathedral  wnicfa  escaped  the  demolishing  zeal  i>f 
the  Reformers.  It  is  partly  formed  into  a  commodious  pah«h 
church.   Close  by,  and  joined  by  a  passage,  stands  one  i^f 
the  curious  round  towers,  of  which,  though  so  common  in 
Ireland,  only  one  other  specimen  exists  in  Britain,  namely, 
at  Abernetbey,  in  the  county  of  Perth.   Tbe  whole  height 
is  103  feet,  that  is,  80  feet  to  tbe  summit  of  tbe  cylindrical 
column,  and  23  feet  from  thence  to  the  apex  of  an  octagonal 
spire.   The  diameter  of  the  base  la  16  feet  including  tbe 
wall^  and  12  feet  at  the  toik   In  the  contiguity  of  poution 
to  a  church,  in  form  and  dimensions,  and  the  ^^Matniice 
of  great  a^  it  corresptmds  to  those  in  Ireland  at  which  ad 
much  cunous  eruditiim  has  been  expended.   Next  in  dignity 
to  the  cathedral  of  Brechin,  but  for  surpassing  it  in  mag- 
nificence and  extent,  was  the  monastery  of  Aberloothwicl, 
of  which  the  ruins  stand  on  a  lof^  position  overlooking  tbe 
sea.   Althou^  great  masses  of  the  building  are  much  de- 
faced and  follmg,  the  remuning  parts  impress  every  beholder 
with  surprise  and  religious  awe.  The  church  was  erucifonn 
275  feet  by  67.    The  transept  165  feet  by  27.    A  lof^ 
spire  stood  in  the  centre,  and  two  magnificent  towers  suL 
partially  remain.  A  masaive  building  adjoining  is  supposed 
to  be  1  he  baronial  prison.   This  abbey  was  fininded  m  1 1 76 
by  William  the  Lion,  and  was  dedicated  to  Thomas  i 
fiieeket  A  very  large  pn^KOtion  of  tbe  lands  of  tliia  oounir 
onee  belonged  to  it,  and  it  served  all  tbe  purpoeea  of  nxl- 
dern  hotels,  in  receiving  every  corner  with  the  greatest  hospi- 
tality and  supplying  all  th«r  wants— but  witbont  any  charge 
The  ^ior^  of  Restennet,  of  which  the  ranaina  are  on  the 
lake  of  this  name,  near  the  town  of  For&r,  was  a  place 
great  strength  accessible  only  by  a  drawbridge.    Here  the 
valuable  enects  and  records  of  the  monastery  of  Jedbar^ 
wen  depotttsd  for  p^^gf^fs^^gt^^f^mtrMMtmrn 
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lUs  Untt.  The  mignifioent  monsstic  oboreh  of  Dundee  has 
basD  elsevhero  noticed.  Many  smaller  monasteries  stood 
in  vanoni  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Mi^arif  Stmeturet.—Oi  ihe  antientvilrified  forts,  vhich 
occur  in  continuous  chains  along  the  heights  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  there  are  three  principal  remains  in  this 
countv.  The  fort,  called  the  Castle  of  Finhaven,  is  on  a 
hill  of  the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Oathlav,  1500  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  quadrangular,  476 
feet  by  83  feet  and  1 25  feet,  and  constructed  on  the  e^ 
of  an  elevated,  detached,  and  precipitous  rock.  Hie  remains 
of  another  of  these  Ibrts  is  on  the  summit  of  a  mount  in 
Drunuturdy  Muir,  parish  of  Monyfieth.  The  third  is  on 
the  top  of  the  Law  of  Dundee,  a  remarkably  high  conical 
hill  on  'he  north  of  that  town.  On  the  remains  of  this 
vitrified  fort  are  antient  towers,  ramparts,  and  outworks 
evidently  superadded  at  some  subsequent  p«iod.  Much  has 
been  written  by  learned  and  scientific  antiquaries  on  the 
origin  and  use  of  these  remarkable  structures.  By  some 
they  have  been  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Others  contend  that  they  were  the  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  great  beacon  fires  antiently  lighted  on  moun- 
tain tops  to  alarm  and  assemble  the  people  against  the  in- 
vading armies  of  their  enemies,  and  that  the  Titri&cation  of 
these  lani;e  masses  of  stones  was  produced  by  the  continued 
action  of  such  prodigious  flrei.  But  the  &ct  that  these 
thick  walls  are  ibund  vitrified  on  the  exterior  as  mil  as  on 
their  interior  side,  and  often  not  in  the  middle,  is  one 
proof,  besides  many  others,  that  the  masonry  was  arti- 
nciatly  reduced  to  a  vAid  vitrified  moss  by  a  furnace  heat 
appUed  for  the  purpose.  The  art  of  squaring  stones  and 
eementii^  them  with  lime-mortar  appears  to  have  been 
not  known  until  after  the  Roman  invasion.  (Chalmers's 
Caledonia;  Vitrijied  Forit  in  the  Bmyc.  Brit. ;  Headrick'a 
Survey.)  Hill  forts  are  the  next  in  antiquity.  Of  these 
there  are  many  in  this  county.  The  most  important  one  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  veiy  steep  conical  hill  in  the  parish  of 
Menmuir,  north-west  of  Brechin.  The  area  of  the  fortress 
within  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  thickness,  is  oval,  134 
yards  by  60.  On  a  similar  hill  to  the  east,  separated  from 
this  only  1^  a  deep  ravine,  is  another  of  these  forts  Ibrmed 
entirely  of  earth.  Two  miles  south-west  of  Glammis,  on 
the  S-illaw  Hills,  there  is  one  of  a  semicircular  form  with 
a  wall  335  feet  in  circuit,  27  feet  high,  and  30  feet  in  thick- 
ness. On  the  hills  of  Dumharrow,  Caerbuddo,  and  several 
others,  similar  forts  are  partially  remaining.  ITiey  all  con- 
tain vestiges  of  rude  buildings  formed  of  loose  uncemented 
stones,  and  are  sufficiently  large  to  have  held  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  surrounding  district  and  their  cattle,  which  in 
limes  of  danger  were  driven  therein.  They  have  each  a 
well  or  excavated  basin  for  collecting  rain-water,  alid  th«r 
situation  is  always  on  the  top  of  an  initulated  and  precipitous 
rock,  or  hill  encircled  with  dera  entrenchments.  There 
are  remains  of  several  extensive  Roman  camps  which  fonned 
a  chain  cMf  military  positions  in  a  line  firam  the  south-west 
to  the  norUi-eut  sides  of  the  omn^,  induding  the  towns 
of  Porftr  and  Brechin.  The  Roman  conquests  were  here 
first  extended  by  LoUius  tirbieus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.D.  140.  The  encampment  at  Haiefaulds,  north  of 
Caerbuddo,  is  replete  with  inner  and  outer  works  of  stone 
and  earth,  and  might  contain  an  army  of  60,000  men.  Other 
similar  camps  occur  in  the  parishes  of  Forfar,  Brechin,  and 
Oathlaw ;  the  last  encloses  an  area  of  80  acres. 

Of  baronial  castles  erected  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system  there  are  several  magnificent  specimens  in 
Ibis  county.  At  Broughty  near  Dundee  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  magnificent  caaue  consisting  of  several  maisive 
towers  and  walbk  standing  on  a  rock  which  juts  into  the 
water  of  the  Frith.  The  vaults  of  this  castle  aroused  for 
dqxis^g  the  ice  with  whieh  the  salmon  is  packed  for  the 
London  market  On  Uw  shore  of  Lunan  Bay  are  the  ruins 
of  Red  Castle,  so  called  from  beii^  huUt  of  red  sandstone. 
A  large  square  tower  and  parts  of  extensive  outworks  are 
still  standing.  There  are  also  remains  the  Castle  of 
Finhaven,  a  lofty  quadrangular  tower  and  parts  of  ex- 
tensive fortifications.  Edz^  Castle,  the  Castle  of  In- 
vermark,  Kelly  Castle,  the  Castle  of  Affleck,  and  several 
others  present  similar  remains.  Besides  these  there  are 
numerous  ve^tijfea  of  less  important  baronial  structures, 
consisting  often  of  a  single  tower,  now  inhabited  \ej  some 
poor  tkrmer  or  day-labourer.  AU  these  buildit^  indicate 
the  great  feroflity  of  antient  manners.  The  lowBrmonM  are 
TBuuad  irith  11000  and  Ugfatod  only  by  nanow  loo^holM 
P.  G,  No.  641. 


small  recesses  in  the  massive  waits  served  for  dormitonea, 
every  entrance  was  secured  with  doors  and  bars  of  prodi- 
gious  substance,  and  on  the  outer  walla  of  some  aie  iron 

a ikes  on  which  the  baron  hanged  his  prisoners,  as  at  the 
istle  of  Finhaven. 

Two  miles  north-east  of  Forf^  is  a  Dmidioal  circle 
composed  of  stones  12  foet  in  height  and  10  in  breadth. 
Monumental  stones  with  ourious  soulptute^  and  eaims  ocoi- 
taining  coffins  and  urns,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Near  Cupar  Angus  is  King  Arthur's  stone  or  monument, 
connected  with  a  cairn  which  is  traditionally  said  to  contain 
the  bones  of  this  Iqcmdary  prince,  fflammis  and  Dunsin- 
ane  in  the  neighbourhood  are  places  of  ^at  interest,  as 
mentioned  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy  "bf  'Macbeth,'  where 

the  hero  says — 

'By  SImI'i  death  1  know  I'mThanaof  OlaaMiiit.' 

Here  the  usurper  made  his  last  stand  against  his  pursuers, 
Macduff  and  young  Seward,  who  came  to  restore  Malcolm 
Canmore  to  the  throne.  On  the  hill  of  Dunsinane  walk  tlie 
castle  of  Macbeth,  flrom  which  he  sallied  when,  in  the  words 

of  the  poet,  he  exclaimed,— 

'  I  will  not  yield 
To  Vam  th*  jcraaad  Mbra  joniif  Halwriin'a  bet, 
Thuniih  BlnUB  wood  bo  omm  to  Daurimne, 
And  tluMo  oppoMd  bs  of  dowobah  bora.* 

—  *  Ln  on,  HMdaffl 
Asd  duiBMl  be  bt  who  tnt  niM  "  Hold,  nooih  1*" 

Two  mounds  of  earth,  call^  Duff's  Yjmw  and  Bdlie 
Duff,  contain,  it  is  said,  the  remdns  of  Macduff  and  of  his 
antagonist  Macbeth.  At  Glammis  is  a  large  erect  monu 
mental  stone  commemorating  by  means  of  emblematieal 
sculptures  the  assassination  of  King  Malcolm  U.,  whose 
muraerers  were  drowned  in  escaping  in  the  night  across 
the  frozen  loch  of  Foriar.  Many  ourious  specimens  of 
Caledonian,  Druidica],  Scandinavian,  Roman,  and  monastic 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  this  county,  as  stone- 
coffins  and  urns  in  sepulchral  cairns,  battle-axes  and  other 
weapons,  sculptured  stones,  coins,  &c  In  a  tumulus  opened 
iu  the  parish  of  Logie  Pert  stone-coffins  were  fiiund  con- 
taining human  skeletons  of  gigantic  dimensions.  On  some 
of  the  uncultivated  Grampian  moors  are  vestiges  of  the 
antient  Caledonian  dweUings,  consisting  of  large  alab  ittmes 
planted  together  in  a  circle  wiUiout  cement 

Hornet  of  Proprietort.—Ot  these  there  are  about  SBven^, 
many  of  which  are  distinguished  for  arehitectnn]  magnifi- 
cence and  picturesque  beauty  of  situation.  The  fbllowing 
are  a  few  of  the  more  important : — Glammis  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  earls  of  Strathmore,  is  a  venerable  castel- 
lated mansion,  about  a  mile  from  this  village.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  it  was  a  large  quadrangular  mass  of  buildings, 
with  lofty  towers  and  gateways  opening  beneath  them  into 
two  spacious  courts.  Much  <^  the  original  structure 
remains,  and  great  additions  were  made  of  wings  and  turrets 
under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  room  is  still 
shown  in  which  King  Maioolm  IL  was  murdered  in  1034. 
Bredun  CasUo,  the  spadom  mansion  <tf  tho  Hon.  W 
Maule,  was  antiently  a  place  d  gceat  stiaigtl^  and  stood 
a  si^  b^  Edward  m.  in  1303,  during  tlnee  imdts. 
Many  additions  to  the  old  buildings  were  made  by  the  earl 
of  Panmure  in  1711. 

Pan  mure  Hall,  10  miles  north-east  of  Dundee,  bdonging 
to  the  nobleman  of  this  name,  is  a  lai^  antient  edifice,  con- 
taining a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  park  and  stately  plantations.  OaigieHall,  two 
miles  east  from  Dundee,  is  a  handsome  mansion,  beautifiilW 
ornamented  by  tastef\illy  disposed  pluitations.  KinnWu 
Castle,  near  Brechin,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  modem 
houses  in  the  county. .  It  is  castellated,  and  from  its 
turrets  are  seen  a  circuit  of  beautiibl  plantations  and 
pleasnxe^;nmndi,  and  much  distant  and  deUghtftil  scenery. 
Numeronsotber  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy  might 
be  noticed;  but  for  descriptions  of  them*  as  ww  as  of  many 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  whieh  are  only  hrieify 
named  in  the  present  article,  reference  most  be  made  to 
some  of  the  works  enumerated  below.  ^ 

(Chalmers's  Caledonia ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Edwards*s  De- 
scription qf  Angui,  1678—1791  ;  Seautiei  qf-8eotUtnd, 
vol.  iv.  p.  342—375;  Grose's  AnHcpdHea  of  Seotbmd; 
Chambers's  Picture  (^SccOland,  vol.  ii. ;  Oeographieal  and 
StatitticalDetcriptionqfScotUmd,  by  Dr.  Play&ir,  p.  421 — 
458 ;  Ainslie's  afap  <^  Angta,  in  4  sheets,  1 794 ;  Col. 
Imrie's  S^Hon  qf  the  Qrmtpian* ;  Rev.  W.  Heulrick's 
Agricultural  Suney  of  Fbrfiir  i  Ne»  SUOietical  Aeoount 
of  Seotlands  MaoGnIloch*s  StaHttieet  AritoMi^KV 
S^orU,  4c}  Digitized  by  V^OiJ^TC' 
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FORFEITURE,  the  p-dnishment  hj  loss  of  lands,  m- 
tttM»  r^hts,  offices,  or  personal  effects,  uinexed  by  lav  to 
aertain  crimes*  and  also  to  certain  illegal  acts  oc  negligence 
in  the  holder  of  laods  or  offices. 

In  criminal  cases  forfeiture  is  threefold  Of  real 
estates  absolutelr.  as  for  high  treason  ;  if  freehold,  to  the 
king ;  if  copyholil  to  the  lord.  2.  Of  the  profits  of  the  real 
estate,  if  freehold,  to  the  crown  during  the  life  of  the 
offender,  and  a  year  and  a  day  afterwards,  in  the  case  of 
pet^  treason  or  murder :  [Felony]  ;  after  which  the  land 
an^teats  to  the  Icu-d  [Escbkat]  ;  if  it  is  copyhold,  it  is  at 
once  fittfeited  to  the  lotd.  3.  Of  gooda  and  chmttela.  in 
felonies  at  alt  aorts.  Soma  other  cases  of  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  goodfl^or  both,  are  established  by  different  statutes, 
as  the  Btatutea  of  premunire,  &c. 

Lands  are  fomited  upon  attainder,  and  not  befoie 
[AnAiirDBW] :  goods  and  chattels,  upon  oonTielion.  The 
forfeiture  of  luids  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  offenco 
committed ;  the  forfeiture  of  ^oods  and  ohattels  has  not, 
and  those  only  are  forfeited  which  the  otTender  has  at  the 
,  time  of  his  conviction.  A  bmtdjlde  alienation  of  liiu  gooda 
and  chattels  made  by  a  felon  or  traitor  between  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  and  his  conviction,  is  therefore  valid. 

Forfeiture,  in  civil  cases,  takes  place  where  a  tenant  of  a 
limited,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  pwrticular  estate,  grants  a  larger 
estate  than  his  own,  as  where  a  tenant  ftr  life  or  yean  aa- 
Bumes  te  oonvey  the  fee-slmplfc  So,  if  a  eopyhomer  cimi- 
nils  wast^  or  refhses  to  do  suit  of  court,  or  a  lessee  hn- 
pngns  the  title  of  his  lessor ;  fbr  in  all  these  cases  there  is 
A  renuneiation  of  the  connexion  and  dependence,  vhieh 
eonstilnte  the  tenure,  and  which  are  an  implied  condition 
annexed  to  every  limited  estate. 

Forfeitura  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  the  breach  of 
express  conditions  or  oovenanto  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  or  persons  connected  in  tenure;. but  in  cases  of 
fbrfeitttre  wliere  oompeneatian  can  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  the  condition,  a  court  of  equity  will  compel  the^party  en- 
titled to  the  forfnture  to  accept  cxtmpeiuation.  The  right 
to  take  advantage  of  a  forfeiture  may  also  be  waived  by  any 
act  of  the  person  entitled  which  recognises  the  continuance 
of  the  title  in  the  particular  tenant^,  as,  ftr  instance,  the 
receipt  rent  by  a  mndlord  in  res^t  of  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  aet  by  wtueh  the  fotfMtnre  u  incurred. 

Lands  may  alio  be  forfeited  by  alienation  eontrary  to  law, 
M  by  alienation  in  mortmain  without  licence,  w  to  an  alien: 
in  the  former  instance,  if  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or 
the  lord  paramount,  neglect  to  enter,  the  king  may ;  and 
is  the  latter,  thourh  the  eonv^ance  is  efieetual,  yet  as  an 
aMen  cannot  bold  lands  the  king  may  enter,  upon  office 
found.   [Omci  Found.] 

OSoea  aia  forfeited  by  the  neglect  or  miabehaviour  of 
the  holders;  and  the  risht  to  Ute  next  presentation  to 
•eelesftstieal  bmeflees  is  forfeited  by  simony  and  l^ 
lapse;  Bimony  is  the  corrupt  presantation  of  any  one  to  an 
•MlaslaMiail  bSMflee  for  mon^,  gift,  or  reward.  Lapae  is 
vbere  the  patron  liMleets  to  present  to  a  benefice  within  eix 
months  after  It  has  become  vaeant,  in  which  case  the  right 
to  present  accrues  to  the  ordinary ;  by  neglect  of  the  o^i- 
narr  for  the  same  space  of  time,  to  the  metropolitan ;  and  by 
th»lf  ke  n«elect  of  the  metropolitan,  to  the  king.  [BBirBncB.J 
FORFICU'LIDjS,  a  femily  of  inseots  bebi^^  to  the 
order  Ortheptera,  and,  accordbg  to  ioim  auttan,  consti- 
tuting the  order  Dermaptera. 

To  this  femily  belong  the  various  speaes  of  earwigs. 
They  are  dktingnisbed  from  thb  orthoptemus  insects  (ex- 
cepting the  Blatt*  and  the  ManUs  tribe,  which,  with  Uie 
Forflonlav  MWtituto  L»kr^le*8  femily  CWterta)  by  having 
the  postsrier  lags  fonnod  for  mnningi  their  winK  when 
iddod,  era  sOnost  always  disposed  horfieatally  on  the  body : 
ttw  flmMlea  have  no  eomebus  ovipositw;  both  sexes 
howsiver  are  ftirnisbed  with  two  oomeous  forcep-like  ap- 
pendages at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body :  the  antennn 
are  slender,  filiform,  inserted  before  the  eyes,  end  vary 
•onsidaniWy  as  to  the  number  of  their  joints :  the  thorax 
is  generally  of  a  founded  form,  and  but  slightly  convex. 

The  femily  Ferfteulidn  is  divided  by  Dr.  Leach  into 
three  nonwrn,  the  principal  characters  «f  which  are  taken 
from  the  number  or  jointo  to  the  antenna.  This  first  genus, 
that  to  which  be  restricted  the  name  ot  Fbr^icHta,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  havinff  fourteen  joints  to  the  antenna.  In 
the  next  ffanna  {Lttidoum}  the  antennm  have  thir^ 
;  mm  ia  the  laat,  the  gmn  LwHt,  the  rniMinas  ara 
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To  the  first  of  these  puura  belongs  onr  eemmon  earwig 
(Pbrfiatla  auriadaria,  Lmn.X  an  insect  too  wall  known  to 
remiire  a  descriptitm. 

Barwigs  appear  to  prefer  damp  lituatloos.  wn  found 
under  stones,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees,  freqnentlv  in 
great  abundiajice.  They  are  also  found  in  flowers,  which 
they  destroy  by  eating  the  leaves,  &c. 

A  remarkable  fkct  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  ear- 
wig is,  that  the  female  sits  upon  her  eggs  in  the  manner  of 
the  ben ;  and  the  young  (which  resemble  the  parent,  ex- 
cept in  being  of  a  paler  colour  and  having  neitner  wings 
nor  elytra),  as  soon  as  th«y  are  hatehed,  eraep  under  the 
b^  of  die  mother  fbr  protection. 

The  wings  of  the  earwig  are  transparait,  of  I^e  size, 
and  when  expanded  are  shaded  like  a  fen;  the  principal 
nervures  radiate  ftom  one  pmnt  near  the  anterior  margin. 
These  organs,  when  not  in  use,  are  folded  beneath  two 
small  homy  wing-cases ;  and  hence  to  the  common  ob- 
server the  animal  appears  wingless. 

The  male  and  female  common  earw^  differ  considerably 
in  their  anal  forceps,  those  of  the  femue  being  less  curv^id 
and  destitute  of  a  tooth-like  process  which  is  observed  on 
the  inner  side  at  the  base  of  the  forceps  of  the  male. 

There  is  in  this  country  another  species  of  earwig,  almost 
equally  common  with  that  we  have  just  noticed,  but  which 
is  of  a  much  smaller  size.  Tt  is  f<~und  about  hot-beds  and 
dun^olls.  and  di^n  fhun  the  common  earwig  somewhat 
in  its  habits  as  well  as  hi  its  stnietnre.  This  belongs 
the  genus  Labia. 

One  species  of  the  genus  I<ahidoura  is  also  found  in 
England,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  the  common  earwig. 

FORGERY  is  the  felse  making,  counterfeiting,  alter- 
ing, or  uttering  any  instrument  or  writing  with  a  liaudulent 
intent,  whereby  another  may  be  deftauded.  The  offence  is 
complete  by  the  making  the  forged  instrument  with  a  frau- 
dulent intent  though  it  be  not  published  or  uttered,  and 
the  publishing  or  uttering  of  the  instrument,  knowing  ii  to 
be  fwged,  is  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  making 
or  counterfeiting; 

It  is  l^  no  means  necessary  to  bring  the  oflfenoe  within 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  foi^ry,  that  die  name  of  any 
person  should  be  counterfisited,  thon^  this  is  the  most  com- 
mon mode  in  which  the  crime  is  committed ;  thus  a  man 
is  guilty  of  forgery  who  antedates  a  deed  for  the  purpose 
of  aefirauding  oUier  parties,  though  he  signs  hfb  own  name 
to  the  instrnment ;  and  the  o%nce  is  equally  complete,  if 
a  man  being  instructed  to  make  the  will  of  another,  inserts 
provisions  of  his  own  authority.  In  trnth  the  oBitmce  con- 
sists in  the  fraud  and  deceit. . 

At  common  law  the  crime  of  foTeery  was  only  a  misde- 
meanour, but  as  the  commerce  or  the  country  increa^ 
and  paper  credit  became  proportionally  extended,  many 
severe  laws  were  enacted,  wmA  in  most  eases  made  t^ 
offmce  a  capital  felony. 

The  extreme  severi^  of  these  laws  tended  to  defeat  their 
object,  and  parties  ve^  frequently  chose  rather  quiet!)  tc 
sustain  the  loss  inflicted  "upon  them  by  the  commission  of 
the  offence,  than  by  a  prosecution  to  subject  the  offender 
to  the  loss  of  lifb.  This  feeling,  and  the  difFOsion  of  the 
truth,  that  the  object  of  all  laws  is  to  prevent  crime  and 
not  merely  to  punish,  has  caused  successive  mitigations  in 
the  laws  relating  to  forgery,  and  now  by  the  statute  1 1 
Geo.  IV.  and  I  W.  IV.  c.  66 ;  2  and  3  W.  IV.  c  59,  and 
1  Vict,  c  84.  the  punishment  of  death  is  abolished  in  eased 
ot  fbnjeiT,  and  a  punishment  varying  between  transporta- 
tion fife  and  imprisonmrat  for  two  years,  is  substituted. 
(1.  Hawk,  P.  C ;  Ruaaell  or  Crimf  Deacon**  Criminal 

FORK  (Anglo-Saxon  ybrr;  the  same  ai  tba  Latin 
^irea),  an  instrument  divvoed  at  the  end  into  two  cr  mosv 
prongs  for  various  uses,  especially  for  the  table.  Addiaoii 
speaks  of  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks.  It  is  sometimes 
used  fbr  an  arrow,  and  in  old  Snglish  for  a  gallow» 
gibbet  Butler,  in  his  '  Remains.*  d.  19S,  says,  *  They  had 
run  tiirough  all  punishments,  and  just  'scaped  the/orA-' 

Th«  agricultural,  or  dung-fbrk.  and  a  hu^  fork  for  the 
flesh-pot,  were  the  only  implements  of  this  name  appa- 
rently in  use  amonjf  our  early  ancestors.  The  first  men- 
tion of  table  or  eating  fbrks  n  fotmd  in  the  '  Chionicoa 
Piacentfawm'  of  John  rte  Mussis  (Afwaiori,  vol.  xvL  p.  5bA ). 
a  writer  of  the  early  part  of  thrltft«enth,HpintutT.  who. 
when  speaking;  of  thdrntkcW^^^^aQ^gU^ 
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recently  introduced,  utys,  *  tnsy  me  cujw.  and  apoona,  and 
Httit  ffsrht  of  silver*  ('  et  utuatur  tacus,  cugianis,  et  /»r- 
eefJw  argenti*).  Coryate,  in  fatB* Crudities,' edit.  I611,p.90, 
announces  himself  as  the  person  who  introduced  thisltalian 
foshion  into  Bnffland.  "He  says*  *  Here  I  will  mention  a 
thine  that  mightnava  been  spoken  of  before,  in  discourse  of 
the  first  It^ian  town.  X  observed  aciutom  in  all  those  Ita- 
lian eitiet  and  towns  through  thewhkhl  passed,  that  b  not 
used  in  any  other  oountry  uat  I  saw  in  my  tiuvela,  neither 
do  I  think  that  any  other  nation  of  Christendom  doth  use 
-'t,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers 
that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  always  at  their  meals  use 
a  litUe  fork  when  they  cut  their  meat  For  while  with 
their  knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut  the  meat 
out  of  the  dish,  they  ftsten  their  ibrtc,  which  they  hold 
in  their  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish,  so  that  what- 
soever he  be  that,  sitting  in  the  company  of  any  othw  at 
meal,  should  unadvisedly  touch  the  dish  of  meat  with  his 
fingers  ft-om  which  all  at  the  table  do  cut,  he  will  give 
occasion  of  offence  unto  the  company,  as  having  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  good  manners,  insomuch  that  for  his 
error  he  shall  be  at  the  least  brow-beaten,  if  not  renre- 
hended  in  wor^.  This  ftrro  of  feeding,  I  understana,  is 
generally  used  in  all  places  of  Italy,  their  brks  being,  f6r 
the  most  part,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  some  of  snver,  but 
those  are  used  otdy  by  gentlemen.  Tbo  reason  thia  llieir 
curiosity  is,  because  ue  ItaUan  cannot  by  any  means 
endure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all 
men's  fingers  are  not  alike  clean.  Hereupon  I  myself 
thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  feshion  by  this  forked 
cutting  of  meat,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  England  since  I  cqme  home : 
buuii^  once  equipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  my  fork,  by 
a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  Aimiliar  friend  of  mine,  one 
M.  Laurence  Whitakei;  who,.in  his  merry  humour,  doubted 
not  to  call  me  at  table  Jim^er^  only  for  using  a  fork  at 
feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause.'  Goryate's  testimony  is 
conflnned  by  Fynes  Moriacm,  in  his  *  Itinerary,*  P.  i.  p.  208, 
fol.,  1617,  who,  speaking  of  his  bargain  with  the  patron  of 
the  vessel  which  conveyed  him  from  Venice  to  Constan- 
tinople, says, '  he  gave  us  good  diet,  serving  each  man  with 
his  knife,  a  spoon,  and  a  fork.'  (See  also  Ben  Jonson's 
The  I^mJIU  an  act  v.  sc.  3;  and  his  Vt^/^me,  act  iv. 
sc.l.) 

Even  when  Heylin  published  his  *  Cosmography,'  in  1652, 
forks  for  the  table  were  still  a  novelty  (see  bIb  third  book) ; 
where,  havine;  spoken  of  the  ivory  sticks  used  by  the 
Chinese,  he  adds,  *  the  use  of  silver  forks  with  ua  by  tome 
of  our  spruce  gallants  taken  up  of  late,  came  fit)m  hence 
into  Italy,  and  from  thence  into  England.* 

FORLT,  LBOAZIONE'DI,  a  province  of  the  papal 
state,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Ravenna, 
on  the  west  by  Tusoany,  on  the  soutn  by  the  province  of 
Pesaro  ed  Urhino,  and  on  the  east  by  tne  Aoriatia  Its 
area  is  reckoned  at  1232  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1B8,000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  8  towns,  32  terre  having 
a  communal  council,  and  404  villages  or  hamlets.  (Calin- 
dri ;  Neigebaur.)  The  province  is  watered  by  the  Rabbi, 
Ronco,  Savio,  Marecchia,  and  other  rivers  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines  and  empty  themselves 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  country  is  in  part  hilly,  being 
occupied  by  offsets  fVom  the  Apeunine  chain,  which  extern 
towards  the  Adriatic;  the  climate  is  healthier  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  flats  of  Ravenna.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  com,  ou,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  fruitg,  uid  silk.  There 
are  manufactories  of  silk,  linen,  and  oil-cloth,  and  refineries 
of  sulphur,  which  li  fbund  in  the  province.  The  chief 
towns  are — 1.  Forll,  the  antient  Forum  Livii,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  after  the  victory  of  the  Metaurus,  and 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  M.  Livius  Salinator,  one  of 
the  two  consuls  who  defeated  Hasdrubal.  The  present 
town  is  well  built:  the  stoeets  are  lined  with  arcades.  It 
has  a  fine  square,  several  handsome  palaces  and  churches 
with  paintings  by  Carlo  Maratti,  Guido,  Gueroino,  Cignani, 
and  olber  masters,  a  Lyceum,  and  fine  public  walks.  Forll 
is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of  the  legate.  The 
population  of  Fori!  is  14,700.  2.  Cesena,  a  pretty  town  in 
a  fertile  country  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  watered 
by  the  river  Savio,  over  which  is  a  flue  bnd^  has  a  hand- 
some town-house  on  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned 
by  a  eokiMal  atatue  of  Pius  Til.  (Cfaiaranumti),  wIio>  a*  welt 
as  his  predaeeisor,  Piua  VI.,  was  a  native  iX^  this  town. 
CfMona  la  a  bishop's  sea^  has  a  oollc^  fbr  clerical  stndenti. 


and  a  valuable  public  library,  collected  by  tlie  Malatest^ 
who  were  lords  of  Romogna  in  the  Middle  Ages .  it  is  rich 
in  M88..  among  which  is  a  curious  work  of  Bt  Isidorus, 
bishop  of  Sevilw  in  the  seventh  ceutujy,  entitled  '  Btymo- 
\aipsi^  which  is  a  kind  of  eyclopiedia.  (Val6ry,  Vou- 
ag^  LittSrairu  gn  Itaiit.)  Hie  population  of  Cesena  is 
9w)0.  On  a  hill  outside  of  the  town  is  the  Benadiottoe 
convent  of  La  Madonna  dd  Monte,  work  of  Bramanta. 
3.  Half  way  between  Foill  and  Caaona  is  the  Utde  town  of 
Forlimpopoli,  the  antient  Forum  Fbpilii,  with  a  collegiate 
efauroh,  a  oastle  built  by  Cesare  Borgia,  and  about  2000 
inhabitants.  4.  Savtgnano,  on  the  road  &t>m  Cesena  to 
Rimini,  near  the  site  of  tlw  antient  Compttum,  has  some 
good  buildings  and  about  8000  inhabitants.  Near  Savig- 
nano  flows  a  small  river,  eaUed  Fiumidno,  which  is  now 
generally  believed  to  be  the  antient  Rubicon:  it  joinq, 
below  Bavignano,  another  stream,  oaUed  Pisatello,  which 
flows  nearer  to  Cesena,  after  which  the  united  stream  enters 
the  Adhatie.  A  Roman  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  Fiumi- 
etno.  Near  it,  on  a  pillar,  is  an  apocryphal  inscription, 
(ii4iioh  has  been  mistaken  by  some  fer  an  antient  one,) 
containing  the  senatfls  oonaultum,  which  Jbrhade,  under  this 
baariest  penaltiea,  any  oommander  to  cross  the  Rubictm 
in  arms.  9.  Riudni,  Uw  Roman  Ariminum*  a  oonsidM^ 
able  town  with  13,450  inhabitants,  utuated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Marecchia,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
marble  bridge  of  Ave  arches  and  2S0  feet  long,  begun  undtt 
Augustus  and  finished  under  Tiberius,  and  still  in  very 
good  preservation.  The  sea  having  receded  all  along  this 
coast,  the  antient  harbour  of  Ariminum  is  now  choked  up 
with  sand ;  but  there  is  a  small  harbour  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  Marecchia  which  admits  vessels  of  light  burden,  by 
which  Rimini  carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  At  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  a  fine 
triumphal  arch,  raised  to  Augustus  [Abch,  TaimPBALl 
of  which  an  elaborate  description  has  been  recently  pul^ 
li9hf:d--iZ(w/ra«um«  deWAreo  <H  Augutto^  con  otto  Tavoie 
di  Some,  by  the  Ei^ineer  Brighenti ;  Rindni,  1 825.  There 
are  also  some  mnains  of  an  amphitheatre,  besides  inscrip- 
tions and'  other  marbles  found  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
harbour.  Rimini,  with  its  Roman  monuments,  appeara  a 
fit  entrance  into  the  limits  of  the  classical  part  of  Italy. 
Among  the  modern  building  is  the  church  of  St.  Francis, 
which  Leon  Battista  Alberti  raised  by  order  of  the  Mala- 
testi,  lords  of  Rimini,  and  which  is  adorned  with  the  man- 
Bolfla  of  that  distinguished  fbmily  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
the  fortress,  which  was  also  ereoted  by  the  Midatesti.  Ri' 
mini  has  a  good  library  of  30,000  volumes,  founded  in  16 1 7 
by  the  advocate  Alessandro  Gambalunga,  and  which  con- 
tains MSS.  chiefly  concerning  the  history  of  the  town,  and 
a  museum  of  antiquities  and  a  college  at  Lyceum.  6.  Sur- 
sina,  at  the  foot  «  the  Apennines  south-west  of  Rimini, 
an  antient  city  of  theUmbri,and  the  birthplace  of  nuitus, 
is  now  a  decayed  town  surrounded  by  walu,  with  only  325 
inhabitants.  7.  Cesenatico,  on  the  sea-coast,  north-east  of 
Cesena,  in  a  plain  abounding  with  wheat,  Indian  'corn,  and 
hemp,  has  4440  inhabitants,  including  its  territory. 

The  province  of  Forll  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  ir 
the  papal  stato ;  and  the  road  from  Rimini  to  Bologna  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy,  leading  through  a  successior. 
of  neat,  considerable,  and  cheerfol-looking  towns,  in  a  fine 
well-cultivated  country,  with  a  landscape  heightened  by  a 
constant  view  of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany. 

FORM.  Eveiything  that  exists  may  collectively  be 
termed  the  '  something,*  in  opposition  to  the  *  nothing. 
This  '  something  *  divi^  itself  into  four  great  divisions 
namely  things,  ideas,  forms,  and  appearances.  Form  is  the 
manner  and  mode  in  which  a  thing  is  presented  to  oni 
conceptions.  Things  are  of  two  descriptions :  tmmaterial 
as  feculties  and  intellect;  and  material,  as  matter  anC 
bodies.  The  fimns  of  the  Immaterial  things  are  callec 
categories ;  the  forms  of  the  material  we  may  call  figures ; 
the  fbrm  of  appearances  retains  the  name  of  form;  and 
ideas  are  formless.  The  eateries,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  writer  (founded  upon  thiwe  of  Ajnstotle,  Kant, 
and  many  others),  are  the  foUowing: — 1.  Categorieu  of 
position, — ^to  be,  not  to  be,  and  to  become  ;  2.  Categories 
of  quality,— substance,  accident,  and  mode ;  3.  Ottegories 
of  relatujn, — cause,  effect,  and  action  and  reaction ;  4. 
Categories  of  quantity,— universality,  multiplicity,  and 
unity.  The  Iwical  eateries  are  pouOiility,  actuali^, 
and  necessity.  [Catbookt.]  The  flKureK~mi  ass^Oilt^f 
their  variety,  do  not  admit  of  l)l!f;pg&8^BlA8if^£)g|£^^ 
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divide  them  uoavding  to  the  tmm,  into  Bhapea,  co1onn» 
Bounds,  sneDi*  ud  tutes.  and  into  the  different  modes 

of  feeling 

Form  is  distinguished  from  the  real  natureof  things,  and, 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  form  ia  practi- 
cally used  in  common  speech  and  in  ecieuce.  Thus  we 
speak  of  a  fonn  of  law.  a  form  of  government,  a  beautiful 
form,  a  logical  form,  &c.  Whoever  esteems  the  form  of 
anything  more  highly  than  the  thing  itself,  or  through  nar- 
row-mindedneM  confounds  the  one  with  the  other,  is  a 
•   formalist,  as  many  learned  men  and  official  persona  are. 

FORMA  PAUTBRIS.  By  the  statute  U  Hen.  TII. 
c.  12,  every  poor  person  having  causa  of  action  or  suit  dutll 
have,  by  the  discretion  of  the  chancellor,  original  writs  or 
subpoenas,  without  paying  for  writing  or  sealing  the  same ; 
and  the  judges  of  ail  courts  of  record,  where  such  suit  shall 
be  carried  on,  are  authorised  to  assign  clerks  to  write,  and 
counsel  and  attorney  to  act  for  such  person,  without  taking 
any  reward.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  court  to  grant  this 
indulgence,  but  it  is  rarely  refused  upon  petition,  supported 
liy  afhdavit  that  the  petitioner  ia  not  worth  5t.  in  the  world 
afler  paying  his  just  debts,  exclusive  of  his  wearing  apparel, 
and  the  right  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  by  a  certi- 
ficate by  a  barrister  that  be  has  good  cause  of  action  or  suit. 
This  statute  extends  only  to  pluntiib  in  civil  suits  at  law, 
but  the  courts  of  common  law  have  a  dtseretionary  power 
to  allow  a  psTtj  indicted  to  defbnd  as  a  pauper,  though 
without  special  cause  shown  the  advantage  is  never  given 
to  a  prosecutor.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which  the 
statute  1 1  Henry  VII.  does  not  apply,  has,  from  an  .early 
period,  permitted  parties  to  sue  and  defend  as  paupers  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  the  courts  of  law,  thougn  in  that 
court,  it  seems,  if  the  party  be  in  possession  of  the  subject 
matter  in  dispute,  and  that  should  be  worth  more  than  Ave 
pounds,  he  cannot  except  it  in  his  affidavit,  and  therefbre 
wilt  not  be  regarded  as  a  pauper.  The  privilege  may  be 
granted  cither  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  or  at  any 
period  of  its  progress,  but  if  granted  during  the  pendency 
of  the  suit,  it  has  no  retrospective  effect,  and  the  party 
ia  not  relieved  from  the  costs  previously  incurred. 

A  person  aHowed  to  sue  in/ormB  pauperis  pays  neither 
fbr  stamps,  -  nor  feea  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  but  if  he 
obtains  a  verdict  with  damages  above  the  officers  take 
the  fees.   In  case  of  improper  or  vexatious  conduct  on  the 

Sart  of  the  pauper,  the  courts  will  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
eprive  him  of  the  privilege,  which  is-  called  dispaupering 
him ;  but  it  seems  that  in  such  cases  a  pauper  plaintiff  is 
never  ordered  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Blackstone,  a  pauper,  if  non-suited  in  bis  action, 
formerly  had  his  election  either  to  be  whipped  or  pay  costs. 

(3  Bl.  Com,  400;  and  the  various  hooks  of  practice 
relating  to  costs  in  equity  and  at  law.) 

FORmEDON  (a  oompound  of  the  two  Latm  words 
forma  dom)t  one  of  the  many  writs  in  use  under  the  old 
law  fbr  commencing  a  real  action,  hefine  the  more  conve- 
nient mode  of  trying  titles  to  luid  by  qeetment  was  esta- 
blished. [EjECTMKKT.]  It  was  the  peculiar  remedvofa 
tenant  in  tail,  and  the  highest  he  could  have,  and  was 
therefore  called  tenant  in  tail's  writ  of  right.  Ihe  writ 
of  right  ^os  granted  to  such  only  as  claimed  the  tee  simple, 
for  which  reason  the  statute  iP«I)ont>('Weijtm.  2. 13  Ed.1.} 
gave  this  writ  to  tenants  in  tail. 

The  writ  was  of  three  kinds ;  formedon  in  the  descender, 
in  the  remainder,  and  in  the  reverter,  according  as  the 
plaintiff  alleged  his  title  to  have  accrued  by  descent,  in 
remainoer,  or  in  reversion.  This  writ,  tt^ther  with  all  the 
others  used  fu-  the  commencement  of  real  actions,  was  abo- 
jshed  hv  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  cl  37,  s.  36. 
FORMKNTEIIA.  [Balbauc  liLANosJ 
FORMIC  ACID,  or  acid  of  ants.  When  these  inseeto 
are  irritated  they  emit  a  sour  fluid  which  contains  both  for- 
mic and  malic  acids;  and  when  repeated  quantities  of  ants 
nave  been  infUsed  in  boiling  water,  an  acid  as  strong  as 
vinegar  is  obtained,  and  has  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  procure  formic  acid,  Gehlen  saturated  this 
acid  liquor  by  adding  carbonate  of  potash,  precipitating  the 
Foreign  matters  by  sulphate  of  iron,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  residue  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  formic  acid  comes  over  and  is  condensed  in 
the  recover,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  the  retort 

It  has  been  since  shown  by  Dobereiner  that  formic  acid 
may  be  prepared  artificially:  he  heated  in  a  retort  S  parts 
•f  talphuxio  wad  diluted  v'lth  19  of  water,  with  2  (arts  of 


eiystallixed  tarbmo  Mid  and  fl  at  hinnfridn  rf  wingsinno 
by  the  mutual  action  of  these  suhstoncw  eaibonie  add  it 

obtained,  which  escapes  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  dilute 
formic  acid  is  condensed  in  the  recraver :  this  dilute  acid 
is  to  be  saturated  with  potash,  and  the  resulting  fcrmiate, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  concentrated 
formic  acid.  Professor  Emmet  (LotuL  and  Edin.  PhiL 
Sfag^  vol.  xi.  p.  399,)  has  shown  that  formic  add  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  upon 
rye  or  maize,  when  heated  to  the  bo0ing  point*  precau- 
tions mentioned. 

The  properties  cS  formic  aeid  ar^  that  it  is  a  oolourlsss 
liquid ;  its  smell  is  pungent  and  its  tost*  very  acid ;  ita 
^pedAo  gravity  is  1*1168,  and,  when  anhydrous,  it  ocmaisu  ^ 

One  equivalent  of  hydn^en  ...  1 
Two  ofcarbon  ....  IK 

Three  ofoxj^en .    .    •   .  24 

Equivalent    .    .    .   .  37 

These  elements  are  equal  to  I  equivalent  of  water  aiid  3 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  carbon,  and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  these  compounds. 

Concentrated  formic  acid  contains  1^  per  cant.'of  water 
among  other  peculiarities  of  fivnUo  acid,  serving  to  show  that 
it  is  dmerent  in  properties  fkrom  aceUo  acid,  ore  the  effects 
which  it  jMnduoes  m  not  precipitating  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury from  solution  as  acetic  acid  does,  unless  hrated,  and 
then  metallic  inercury  is  thrown  down,  witfi  brisk  effenea- 
cence.  Oxide  of  lead  js  preo^itated  ftom  a  tc^tion  i»f  the 
acetate  by  this  acid. 

The  only  use  to  which  formic  add  is  applied  has  been 
mentioned.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  fonniates  : 
and  although  these  are  subjects  of  some  curiosity,  no  one 
of  them  is  used  so  as  to  require  a  particidar  description. 

FORMIC  vBTHER  may  be  obtained  by  distilUng  a 
mixture  of  fcnmio  acid  and  alcohol ;  but  it  is  much  better 
procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  7  of  fivmiate  of  soda,  and  6  of  alcobtd. 
The  distilled  innduct  should  he  mixed  with  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  alouhol  vhicih  it  contains,  then  agitated  with  muc- 
nesia  to  saturate  any  excess  tii  add,  and  Ustly,  treed  from 
water  by  distillation  with  eUoride  of  calcium.  This  is  Do- 
bereiner's  pro<»8s. 

Formic  sther  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  stron";  odour 
resembling  that  of  peach  kernels :  its  taste  is  peculiar.  It- 
specific  gravity  is  0'915  at  65°.  and  it  boils  at  132°  Fahr. 
It  combines  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  but  water 
unites  with  only  Jth  of  its  weight ;  and  after  some  time 
the  solution  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  mixture  ot 
alcohol  and  weak  formic  add:  this  ostber  bums  in  the  air 
with  a  blue  flame,  the  edges  and  point  of  which  are  of  s 
bright  yellow.  This  tether  has  not  yet  been  analyzed,  but 
Dr.  Thomson,  judgii^  from  analogy,  thinks  it  is  {Hfobably 
a  compound  one  equivalent  of  formie  acid  uid  one  of  aether. 

FORMOSA. 

FORMO'SA.  RIO,  a  river  in  AiHea,  ftlling  into  the  Bay 
of  Benin,  is  also  sometimes  called  Benin,  from  traversing 
the  kingdom  of  that  name.  Its  mouth,  which  alone  t» 
known  to  Europeans,  is  in  about  5'  45'  N.  laL  and  5°  5'  E. 
long.  It  traverses  a  flat  alluvial  countty.  Lander,  in  hi> 
descent  of  the  Quorra,  was  told  by  the  natives  that  ihi' 
considerable  branch  which  at  the  town  of  Kirree  turn«  \.C 
to  Ibc  westward  runs  down  to  Benin.  Hence  it  is  codjik-- 
turcd  that  the  Rio  Formosa  is  only  the  most  northern  i.r 
the  branches,  into  which  the  Quorra  divides  after  mtenu,; 
its  extensive  delta. 

FORMCSUS,  Bishop  of  Porto,  was  nisod  to  the  see  j.' 
Rome,  A.D.  891,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  V.  He  h»l 
acquired  a  reputatkm  fbr  learning  and  I»ety,  but  beui; 
in  oppoudott  to  J(dm  VIII.,  in  the  matter  of  the  eleetios 
of  a  new  emperor,  Aat  pope  had  deposed  him  ta  6r», 
but  Martin  XL,  John's  successor,  honourably  re-instated 
him  Hi  bis  see.   His  conduct,  after  his  exaltation  to  tht 

{lapid  see,  was  both  fir^n  and  moderate,  as  ia  shown  by  ha 
etters  relative  to  the  schism  of  Photius,  as  well  as  by  tbu>c 
which  he  wrote  to  Eudes,  the  xompetitor  of  Charles  tL 
Simple,  and  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  exhorting  them  nut  :. 
disturb  Charles  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  In  u!>< 
instance,  liowever,  he  baa  been  accused  of  tenriversatiu:i 
In  Februaiy,  892,  he  crowned  Lambert,  son  ot  Guido^  n 
collesgue  to  his  fitther  iu  the  hinedbna  of  Udy.  but  vxn 
oftM-.  in  eoiuequenoeQieidiipU^i^^iMtfS^  and  iU 
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Komtn  see,  Formosiu  vrote  to  Arnulph,  king  oi  Oennany, 
mviting  faini  to  come  to  Italy  and  assume  the  crown.  Ar- 
n  ulph  came  to  Italy  and  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Form os us 
in  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  895,  after  the  death  of  Guido. 
The  history  of  that  period  and  of  the  various  competitors  to 
the  crown  of  Italy  is  extremely  confused.  Formosus  died 
:n  April,  895,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bonibce  VI^  who, 
dying  a  few  days  after,  waa  succeeded  by  Stephen  VU  by 
some  styled  the' VII.,  who  having  taken  the  part  of  Lam- 
bert against  Arnulph,  instituted  proceedinn  in  a  council 
against  the  memory  of  Formosus,  and  had  nis  body  disin- 
terred. Romonus  howeTer,  who  inoceeded  Stephen,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome,  in  898,  isMued  the  character  of  For- 
mosus from  thia  stigma,  had  his  body  honourably,  buried 
again,  and  declared  the  acts  of  his  pontulcateto  be  legal  and 
Talid. 

FORNAX  (Constellation),  the  Chemist's  Furnace,  one 
of  the  southern  constellations  of  Lacaille.  It  is  situated 
immediatolT  below  Catoi. 
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FORSKAL,  PETER,  a  celebrated  naturalist  and  orien- 
tal traveller,  was  born  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1736.  After 
studying  at  Grottiugen,  where  he  published  a  dissertation 
under  the  title  of  '  Dubia  de  Principiis  Philosophic  recen- 
tioris,'  by  which  he  gained  some  credit,  he  returned  to  hia 
nutive  country.  In  1759  he  wrote  his  '  Pens^es  sur  la 
Libert^  Civile,'  a  pamphlet  which  did  not  prove  i^reeable  to 
the  rulitig  powers  of  Sweden.  A  fondness  for  natural  his- 
tory had  brought  him  acquainted  with  Linnteus.  then  at 
the  zenith  of  nis  fiime,  by  whom  he  was  favourably  recom- 
mended to  l?^derickV,  king  of  Denmark.  In  1761  he 
obtitfned  the  title  of  professor  at  Copenhagen,  and  having 
been  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  oriental  lan- 
guages, he  was  selected  to  join  Niebuhr  and  others  in  an 
expedition  to  investigate  Fgypt  and  Arabia.  After  visiting 
Marseilles,  Malta,  some  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  Con- 
stantinople, he  arrived  at  Alexandria.  For  about  a  year 
he  remained  stationary  in  Cairo  and  its  vicinity ;  he  after- 
wards visited  Suez,  and  entering  Arabia  by  Loheia,  he 
penetrated  by  way  of  Beit  el  Fakih  and  Zebid  as  fer  as 
Mocha ;  thence  crossing  the  mountains  to  Taais  and  Abb, 
he  eventually  and  with  difficulty  reached  Jerim,  where  he 
died  on  tbe  Uth  of  July,  1763.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  althoiigh  robbed  and  ill-treated  by  thieves  near 
Alexandria  ana  elsewhere,  suflbring  from  constitutional 
timidity,  and  often  bowed  down  with  sickness,  he  investi- 
gated with  audi  extraordinaiT  energy  and  perseverance  the 
natural  productions,  especially  the  plants,  of  the  places  he 
V  isited,  that  although  he  never  livol  to  arrange  his  papers, 
the  account  of  the  v^tation  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  com- 
piled after  the  return  of  his  companions  to  Europe,  is  a 
model  of  the  manner  in  which  such  investigations  should 
be  conducted.  From  his  friend  and  companion  Niebuhr, 
to  whom  tbe  care  of  editing  Forskal's  MSS.  was  intrusted, 
we  have  a  *  Fauna  Orientalis,'  under  the  title  of  '  Descrip- 
tiones  Animalium,  Avium,  Amphibiorum,  Pisciuii,  Insec- 
tnrum,  Vermium,  qua  in  itin.  orient  obaervavit  Petrua 
Forskal,' I775,4to.;  and  in  tbe  same  year  and  fermi^peared 
a  *  Flora  ^gyptiaco-Arabica,'  or  an  acoount  of  the  plants 
fiiund  in  Lower  Egypt  and  Arabia  Felix.  This  latter  work 
ii  very  murkalde  u  an  ilhuttmtioa    the  philoiophieal 


mind  of  Forskal,  and  is  iar  in  advance  of  the  worki  of  A 
similar  kind  published  by  the  followers  of  Linnnua.  It  ii 
one  of  the  first  books  in  which  the  relation  of  vegetation  to 
climate  is  taken  as  a  great  object  of  consideration,  and  may 
in  feet  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  earliest  steps  made  in  gecK 
graphical  botany.  We  here  find  an  attempt  to  show  the 
existence  of  geographical  parallels  of  vegetation,  and  the 
remarkable  assertion  that,  '  (3iven  the  specimens  of  plants, 
you  may  find  the  laUtwie  of  a  country,  the  devation  of  its 
sur&oe,  and  the  unes  of  vegetation  upon  its  mountaiui 
from  Uieir  Ibot  to  thek  highest  peaks.'  The  '  Flora  .Agyp- 
tiaoo-Arabica*  a  to  this  day  the  only  good  account  we  have 
of  the  plants  of  those  countries,  and  it  may  be  even  doubted 
whettier  we  have  upon  the  whole  so  satisfectory  a  view  of 
the  v^^etation  <tir  any  extra-European  region.  We  have 
'  Floras'  with  more  systematic  learning ;  we  have  works 
much  more  complete  in  their  details,  more  technical,  mors 
laboured,  more  diffuse,  prepared  with  all  the  advantages  of 
leisure,  experience,  and  the  resources  of  rich  herbaria ;  but 
if  the  botanist  is  asked  to  point  out  one  as  philosophical,  as 
well  contrived,  as  useful,  as  rich  in  valuable  observations 
upon  climate,  air,  soil,  native  names,  and  similar  important 
matters,  we  know  not  to  what  other  he  could  reier.  Lmiueus 
fixed  the  name  of  Forskal  to  his  own  C^dbeja  adtuerens, 
a  worthless  Aratuan  weed,  under  the  title  of  F.  tenacisaima ; 
but  we  are  assured  by  a  panegyrist  of  the  great  Swedish 
botanist,  that  in  doing  so  he  intended  to  complimrat  rather 
than  satirize  the  character  of  his  unfortunate  countryman. 

FORSTER.  JOHN  REINHOLD,  was  bom  in  1729,  at 
Dirschau  in  Western  Prussia,  of  which  town  his  fether  was 
burgomaster.  Having  studied  at  Halle,  he  was  appointed 
in  1753  to  the  cure  of  Vassenhoff  near  Danzig.  In  1765 
he  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Russia  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  new  colony  established  by  Catherine  at  Saratof ;  but  he 
soon  left  it  in  disappointment,  and  proceeded  to  England 
in  1766,  where  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Banks  and  others 
tor  his  acquirements  in  natural  histon*.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Endand  he  employed  himself  fbr  some  yean  as 
teacher  in  a  Dissenters'  school  at  Warrington  in  Lancashire. 
Through  Mr.  Banks's  interest  he  was  appointed  naturalist 
to  the  second  expedition  under  Cftptaui  Cook,  and  he  sailed, 
toother  with  his  son  Geoi^,  on  board  the  Resolution,  in 
July  1772.  A  sum  of  4000/.  was  granted  by  parliament  for 
his  expenses,  besides  which  it  was  verbally  understood  be- 
tween liim  and  the  Honourable  Daines  Bairington,  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Sandwich,  that  Forster  should  be  employed 
on  his  return  to  write  tbe  history  of  the  voyage,  and  receive 
the  profits  of  the  publication.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
repeated  disagreements  took  place  between  Forster  and  the 
officers  of  the  expedition,  and  Captain  Cook  himself  appears 
to  have  censured  Forster's  indiscretion  and  want  of  temper. 
After  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  July  1774,  a  contro- 
versy arose  between  Forster  and  Lord  Sandwich  about  writ- 
ing the  narrative  of  the  Tojwge.  It  waa  at  last  settled  that 
Forster  should  write  the  jphilosophical,  and  Cook  the  nauti- 
cal parts  of  the  work.  Forater^  MSS.  were  to  be  subject 
to  Barrington's  correction ;  but  on  presenting  a  specimen 
of  his  intended  work,  ho  was  told  that  he  must  not  write  a 
connected  narrative  but  only  detached  observations,  and 
ultimately  even  these  were  rejected.  The  consequence  was 
that  Ckwk's  journal  appeared  alone.  Meantime  Forster,  the 
son,  published  a  separate  account  of  the  voyage  in  1777  ;  a 
circumstance  which  indisposed  tbe  Admiralty  still  more  to- 
wards his  father,  who  was  believed  to  have  had  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  work,  and  who  thus  lost  all  hopes  that 
he  might  have  entertained  of  remuneration.  Forstn^s 
account  of  the  transactions  ii  given  in  the  letters  of  his  son 
Geoige  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  to  Mr.  Wa^  who  had 
written  strictures  on  Forster's  narrative.  In  1778  Forster 
returned  to  Germany,  and  was  well  received  at  Berlin  by 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  was  soon  after  made  professor  of 
natural  history  and  mineralogy  at  Halle,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  in  December,  1 798. 

Forster  was  a  man  of  vast  information  both  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  in  philosophy,  and  general  literature.  His 
principal  works  arc- — 1.  '  De  Bysso  Antiquorum,  1775;* 
2.  CnaracteresGeneium  Plantarum  quas  in  insulis  Maris 
Austialis  collegit  J.  R.  Forster,*  4to.,  1776;  3.  *Obser\a- 
tions  feites  dans  un  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  sur  la  Gdo- 

Saphie  phyaique,  l*Histoire  Naturelle,  et  la  Pbilosophie 
orale,'  4to.  1778.  This  work  was  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  fttnns  a  good  supplement  to/ 
altlwu^  the  tone  of  Foratoi^s  &t0tft»U^ 
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accordance  with  sound  criticism-  4.  *  Zoologia  Indica,* 
1781 ;  5.  *  Hiatoire  des  I>&»uvertes  et  Voyages  faits  dans 
le  Nord,  1 784 6,  *  Tableau  de  TAngleterre  pour  l*ann£e 
1780,*  a  satirical  work  vritten  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
appointment and  animosity,  and  consequently  with  little 
disoriminalion. 

FORSTER.  JOHN  GEORGE,  son  of  John  Reinhold 
Foreter,  accompanied  bis  father  in  the  voyage  with  Captain 
Cook,  and  published  an  account  of  the  same  in  1777.  which 
involved  lum  and  his  &ther  in  an  unpleasant  controversy. 
This  narrative  doea  not  di&r  materiuly  in  the  hots  fl»m 
Cook's  jounud.  Forster  however  has  added  to  his  work  va- 
rious omervations,  whidi  Le  considered  as  philosophical,  but 
Which  are  often  only  declamatory.  His  book  was  translated 
into  German,  Frraich,  Swedish,  and  other  languages.  Forster 
having  returned  to  the  Continent,  was  made  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Cassel,  and  afterwards  at  Wilna,  from 
which  last  place  he  returned  to  Germany  about  1788,  and 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  elector  of  Mayence.  After 
the  French  took  Mayence  in  1 792,  Forster,  who  had  become 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  was  chosen  by 
the  republicans  of  that  oity  to  proceed  to  Paris,  as  then: 
representative,  to  request  the  incorporation  of  Mayence 
wi^  the  French  republic  While  be  was  at  Paris  on  this 
mission,  the  Prussians  ro-took  Mayence,  and  Forster  lost  all 
his  property,  including  his  books  and  MSS.  This  loss,  and 
other  oomestio  disappointments,  made  him  resolve  on  leav- 
ing Europe,  and  he  planned  a  journey  to  India  and  Tibet, 
preparatory  to  which  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages ;  but  He  fell  ill  soon  after,  and  died  in 
January,  1794.  He  left  several  works;  amotie;  others, 
'  Ansichten  von  Nieder  Rhein,  von  Brabant,  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, England,  und  Frankreich  in  1790,*  in  three  parts,  of 
which  the  last  was  published  after  his  death,  Berlin,  1794. 
This  work  was  translated  into  Ffench  under  the  title  of 
'  Voyage  Philosophique  et  Pittoresque  sur  les  Rives  du 
Rhin,  &c.,*  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1795-6.  The  last  volume 
contains  an  essay  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Great 
Britain.  Forster  wrot«  also  *  Herbarium  Australe,*  several 
memoirs  on  natural  history,  and  various  political  and  phi- 
losophical sketches  and  pamphlets. 

TORSTER,  GEORGE,  a  civil  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Compaiw,  is  chietly  known  by  his  journey  in 
1782  over-land  from  India  to  Russia.  He  set  off  ft-om 
Lucknow  in  December,  1 782,  and  directed  his  route  to  the 
north  by  Ferahabad,  Rampoor,  and  by  the  pass  of  Lall 
Dong  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  Punjab,  avoiding  the 
country  of  Lahore,  which  was  possessed  by  the  Seiks.  He 
then  proceeded  by  Bellaspoor  and  Jombo  into  the  great 
alpine  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  had  not  been  visit^  by 
any  European  t^vellers  before  him,  Bernier  excepted. 
Forster*s  tcooont  however  proved  much  more  full  and 
satis&ctorr  than  that  of  Bemier.  Quitting  Cashmere,  For- 
ster proceeded-  to  Gabul,  crossing  the  Indns  about  twetaty 
miles  above  Attock.  From  Cabul  he  followed  the  caravan 
road  to  Candahar,  and  thence  by  Herat  to  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  Oude  to  the  Caspian  he 
was  nearly  twelve  months  on  his  journey,  the  distance  bein^ 
2700  miles,  amidst  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  privations,  wbieE 
were  much  greater  at  that  time  than  they  would  be  at  pre- 
sent He  embarked  at  last  at  Meshed  Ser  on  the  Caspian, 
and  sailed  from  thence  to  Baku  and  Astrakan,  from  whioli 
last  place  he  travelled  to  Moscow  and  Petmhurg,  where  he 
arrived  at  the  end  ofMay,  1784.  On  his  arrival  in  England 
he  published  some  sketches  of  Hindoo  mythology.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  India,  and  published  in  1790  at  Cal- 
cutta the  first  volume  of  his  nairative-i-Jouraey  from  Ben- 
gal to  England  Uiroug^  the  most  northern  wrts  of  India, 
Kashmere.  A^hanistu,  and  Fenia,  and  into  Russia  by  the 
Caspum  Sea.'  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  Forster  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Mahratta 
court  of  Nagpore  in  Deccan,  where  he  died  in  1792.  The 
MS.  of  the  sequel  of  his  journey  was  sent  to  England, 
where  it  was  puhliahed  by  a  bookseller  m  a  second  volume, 
but  was  edited  without  much  care.  The  whole  work  was 
translated  into  French  by  Langlfe :  *  Voyage  de  Bengale  i 
Petersbui^,*  3  vols.  Svo..  Paris,  1802.  Forster  added  to  his 
narrativs  two  inttfesting  notioesof  the  Seiks  and  the  Ro* 
hillas. 

FORStERITE,  a  orystalliced  mineral,  the  primary 
form  of  which  is  a  right  rhombic  ptiim.  Hie  crystals  are  co- 
lourlesa,  traaatuoenChtilliuit,  aul  small ;  thqr  are  harder 
than  quarts.  Hiis  snbstanoe  oeenrs  aiTesuviusaeeompsniod 


by  pleonaste  end  pyroxene.  It  has  not  been  ■ecurttely  sos* 
Wxed,  but  contains  silica  and  magnesia 
FORT.  LE.  TLefort.] 
FORT  ROYAL.  [Mahtiniqu*.] 
FORTE  (ItaUan  ttrong^  loud),  a  musical  term,  directing 
the  performer  to  sing  or  play  loudly,  with  straigth. 
Ivrtitnmo  is  the  superlative  of  Pbrte. 
FORTESCUE,  SIR  JOHN,  KNT.,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
lord  chief  justioe  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  afterwards  chancellor.  He  was  the  autbor  of  a  treatise 
'  De  Laudibua  Legum  Anglite ;'  a  work  which  has  beeb 
several  times  quoted  with  the  highest  approbatun  ftom 
the  bendi.  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Bdden,  and  re- 
commended by  suoh  writers  as  St.  German  and  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh,  in  former  times,  and  by  every  writer  who  has 
since  given  directions  fbr  the  study  of  the  law.  It  has 
been  several  times  translated  into  English.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  the  young  prince 
Edward,  with  whose  education  he  appears  to  nave  been  in- 
trusted. The  autbor  undertakes  to  show  that  the  common 
law  was  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  antient  in 
Europe,  and  superior  to  the  ci\il  law  and  the  laws  of  other 
countries.  He  considers  at  length,  in  particular,  the  mode 
of  trial  by  jury;  and  aftw  examining  some  other  points  uf 
difference  Iwtween  the  civil  and  the  oobuumi  law,  he  con- 
dudes  with  a  short  aoeount  of  the  aodelies  wbMW  the  law 
of  Ei^^and  was  studied.  Hiis  book,  as  wdl  aa  the  other 
works  relating  to  English  law  of  on  wriy  dala^  is  written  in 
a  bold  style,  and  duplays  many  sentiments  upon  liberty  and 
good  government,  which  are  very  remarkable,  oonsi^ring 
the  fierce  uid  barbarous  period  at  which  they  were  written. 
'  We  caimot,'  says  Chancellor  Kent,  '  but  pause  and  ad- 
mire a  system  of  jurisprudence  which,  in  so  uncultivated 
a  period  of  socie^,  contained  such  singular  and  invaluable 
provisions  in  favour  of  lifb,  liberty,  and  property  aa  those 
to  which  Fortescue  referred.  They  were  unprecedented  is 
all  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  being  preserved  in 
'  some  tolerable  degree  of  freshness  and  vigour  amidst  the 
profound  ^orance  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  fieudal  ages, 
they  justly  entiUe  the  common  law  to  a  share  of  that  con- 
stant and  vivid  euk^  which  the  Ei^lish  lawyers  faave 
always  liberally  bestowed  upon  their  munidpal  institi^ 
tions.'  The  ^iglish  traoslatim  of  the  treatise '  De  Laudiboi 
Legiim  Angliffi,*  and  the  original  LaUn  text,  ti^etber  witi 
some  notes  by  Mr.  Amos,  were  published  in  1825  at  tbt 
expense  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Kent's  Cammi. 
Reeve's  Hut.  Eng.  Law.) 

FORTH,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which  'rises  in  the  moun- 
tains separating  the  western  axtremi^  of  Loch  Gate  ran  a 
Katrine  from  Ix>ch  Lomond.  It  is  formed  by  two  brancbo. 
which  afrer  a  course  of  sixteen  and  twelve  miles  respec- 
tively, unite  at  Aberfc^le :  this  united  river  receives  the 
name  of  Forth.  At  Aberfoyle  the  river  inning  from  be- 
tween the  mountuns.  enters  a  wide  valley,  irt^4t  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  rising  to  a  moderate  dovatioii  and  mnenllT 
with  a  gentle  slope.  From  the  north  it  is  joined  by  thrcv 
tributaries  of  some  note,  the  Teith,  which  drains  the  roouD- 
tainous  country  north  of  Loch  Cateran,  the  Allan,  vfaich 
runs  through  Stratbmore,  and  the  Devon,  which  bnng>- 
down  the  \^ater  collected  in  the  greats  portion  of  the  Oc- 
hill  Hills.  No  considerable  river  ioins  it  from  the  south. 
At  the  place  where  it  unites  witn  the  DevMi.  the  xix^i. 
which  higher  up  is  only  a  stream  of  moderate  size,  begin" 
to  widen,  and  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gulf 
especially  after  having  passed  Kincardine.  This  gulf^  called 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  increases  in  width  in  its  progress  to  tht: 
east,  and  joins  the  North  Sea  between  Finoess  and  ibe 
rocks  of  Tantallan  ChsUe,  where  it  is  abont  fifteen  mHw 
across.  The  source  of  the  Forth  is  Dot  nveh  more  thu 
thirty  miles  flRmi  the  mouth  of  the  Devon  in  a  stxugfat  line, 
but  as  it  flows  in  the  valley  with  many  ainixMitiw,  its  real 
course  is  stated  to  exceed  consideraluy  twice  that  length 
The  lengt\>  of  the  Ffith  from  west  to  east  rather  exceed-^ 
fifty  miles.  The  Forth  is  by  no  means  a  rapid  river  beW 
Aherfoyle,  and  may  be  navigated  by  veas^  of  seventy  tec- 
burden  as  far  as  Stirling;  hut  as  its  course  is  extreDid- 
tortuous  between  Stirling  and  Alios,  it  is  not  much  nat 
gated  in  Uiis  part.  To  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
principal  port,  ships  of  300  tons  burden  may  aseend.  & 
the  southern  stupes  of  tiie  flrtfa,  near  the  month  of  tL- 
river  Gamm  at  GrangMnouth,  the  canal  OMonMieea,  wbic. 
joins  the  Forth  «id  uie  Clyde;  and  cooticnoaa  to  it  ott  dK 
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secure  anoboring  ground  in  the  bay.  The  oonntries  along 
the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Frith  comprehend 
the  most  fertile  and  hest  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland.  (Mac- 
CuUoch's  HighlamU,      ;  Sinclairs  Stai.  Account.) 

FORTIFICATION  is  the  art  of  constructing  vorka  for 
iheprotection  of  a  town  at  military  position. 

The  prineiplea  vhich  regulate  the  gennal  plan  of  Ae 
vorks  constitutmg  the  Ibrtuseations  of  a  town  or  great  mili- 
tary post,  have  at  all  times  heen  nearly  the  same.  Among 
the  antients,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  the  polygonal 
wall  surrounding  a  place  was  provided  with  towers  project- 
ing from  it  at  intervals  towards  the  front ;  and  a  barbacan. 
or  outwork,  oonsisting  of  two  or  more  towers,  connected  by 
walls  like  those  of  the  fbrtress  itself,  was  generally  con- 
structed on  the  exterior  side  of  the  ditch  and  opposite  a 
sate  of  the  town,  in  order  to  protect  that  entrance  and  the 
bridge  leading  to  it.  The  towers  and  walls  about  an  antient 
town  correspond  to  the  bastions  and  curtains  fbrming  the 
enceinte  of  a  modem  fortress,  and  the  barhacan  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  eounteipart  of  its  ravelin,  or  principal  outwork. 

The  Deeeasity  which  the  netioni  of  Bnrope  were  under  of 
remodelling  their  fortified  towns  in  ocmsequence  of  the 
change  produced  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, occasions  for  the  engineers  of  Italy,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands  to  emulate  each  other  in  devising  the 
most  advantu;eous  methods  of  disposing  the  works  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  with  relation  to  the  arms  then  newly 
introduced ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  the  con- 
(truction  of  numerous  strong  fortresses  on  the  ftontiers  of 
[hose  countries.  In  these  the  bastion  system,  as  it  is  called, 
vas  invariably  adopted;  audit  is  remarkable  that,  of  the 
rery  numerous  projects  which  have  been  since  offered  to 
:he  world  for  fortinring  plaoM,  so  fow  should  have  been 
t  different  kind,  "the  variations  however  which  occurred 
n  the  details  of  the  plans  gave  rise  to  the  denominations  of 
:he  Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Dutch  me- 
hoda,  in  speaking  of  the  works  proposed  or  executed  at  the 
>nd  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
lenturiea;  but  it  must  be  obwrved  that  tiiose  vtriations 
;onsisted  chiefly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  which  the 
wo  faces  of  a  bastion  made  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
ixtent  of  what  was  called  the  second  flank ;  that  is,  the 
lortion  of  the  curtain  then  generally  left  between  the  flank 
if  a  bastion  and  the  place  where  the  produced  ftce  of  the 
collateral  bastion  intersected  the  curtain. 

The  first  bastioned  fortresses  of  France  appear  to  have 
lecn  very  inferior  to  those  which  were  executed  in  the 
*f  etherlands  by  the  Italian  engineers ;  and  there  stiU  exist 
ome  remains  of  these  last  in  which  the  bastions  are  sufBci- 
intly  capacious,  and  at  distances  from  each  other  within  the 
ilfective  range  of  miaket-shot.  The  others,  on  the  con- 
mry,  were  characterized  by  small  bastions,  scarcely  capable 
if  receiving  artillery,  and  placed  so  for  asunder  as  to  defend 
lach  other  very  imperfectly.  But  after  the  termination  of 
he  civiVwars  which  desolated  the  country,  the  attention  of 
he  French  government  was  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
nilitary  posts;  and  Errard,  a  member  of  the  corps  of  en- 
;ineers  then  instituted,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
eparation  of  the  old,  and  the  construction  of  the  new  fbrti- 
Ications.  Hie  citadel  of  Amiens  was  built  aocordihg  to 
he  {>lan  proposed  by^  this  officer,  who,  in  1994,  published  a 
reatise  on  fintiflcation,  m  which  some  effiirt  u  made  to 
letermine  the  principle  whidi  should  regulate  tbe  forms 
.nd  dimensions  of  the  works. 

In  the  method  proposed  by  Brrard  the  bastions  are  mueh 
arger  than  those  of  the  earlier  time,  the  length  of  their 
^es  being,  as  at  present,  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
letween  the  salient  angles  of  two  coDateral  bastions ;  an 
•rillon  occupied  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  each 
lank,  which  was  very  short,  and  formed  an  angle  of  about 
■ff  with  the  curtain.  This  direction  appears  to  have  been 
;iven  to  tbe  flanks  in  order  that  the  guns  behind  their  pa- 
apets  might  be  as  much  as  possible  concealed  from  the 
iew  of  the  enemy  in  his  oounter-hatterf ;  but  it  is  evident 
hat  the  defenders  of  the  opposite  flanks,  laying  their  mos- 
»ts  perpendicularly  to  the  nnglhs  of  the  parapets,  accord- 
ng  to  uie  genera]  practice,  would  almost  inevitably  fire 
ipon  each  other,  or  upon  those  who  were  stationed  on  the 
lurtain. 

De  Ville,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  fortification  in  1 629, 
nade  several  improvements  on  the  method  propmed  by 
Srrard,  the  principtl  of  which  wer»  an  augmentation  of  the 
ongth  of  .the  fluiki  and  a  perpeadieular  diraetion  of  the 


latter  with  respect  to  the  curtain :  by  these  changes  a  bettex 
defence  was  obtained  from  tbe  flanks,  and  the  evil  above 
mentioned  was  diminished.  But  a  still  greater  amelioration 
was  made  hy  Count  Pagan,  who,  in  1645,  proposed  to  make 
caoh  flank  [Seethehal^front  of  Fortification  between  Fand 
O,  Jig.  I,  Bastion]  perpendicular  to  tbe  produced  face  of 
the  eollateral  baation:  tbe  reoiproea.  Mfonee  which  the 
•wada  should  afliDrd  each  other  is  thus  complete.  Mid  the 
men  are  not  in  danger  of  being  fired  on  by  each  ixther. 
Paean  retains  tbe  ortutnis  at  the  shoulders  of  the  bastions, 
and  he  gives  to  the  latter  double  or  triple  flaaks;  but  the 
eonstruetion  of  these,  on  hocount  of  their  numerDua  inem- 
venienees,  has  ever  since  been  discontinued. 

I>uring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  a  general  reparation  or 
reconstruction  of  its  fortresses  was  ordered  by  the  French 
government ;  and  the  talents  of  Vauban  were  exercised  in 
devising  and  carrying  into  execution  those  imivovements 
in  the  art  of  fortification  which,  together  with  the  merit  di»- 
plajred  in  the  conduct  of  fl/ty- three  siuies,  have  given  that 
engineer  so  mueh  eelebri^.  Besides  tbe  dianges  made  in 
the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  tbe  enceinte,  the  outworks 
were  ei^lrely  nmoftelled ;  and  instead  of  asoguing,  for  the 
delineation  of  the  plan,  numerous  arbitrary  rules  which 
varied  with  the  nature  of  the  polygon,  Vaubui  adopted  the 
length  of  the  side  of  the  poly^n  as  a  base,  and  took  certain 
aliquot  ports  of  this  line  for  the  dimensions  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  rampart;  thus  reducing  the  construction  to 
a  fow  simple  OTeoepts  whieh  were  applicaUe  to  places  of  all 
magnitudes.  These  precepts  being  (bunded  on  the  usest^ the 
Works  may  be  justly  considered  as  oonstituting  a  system  of 
fortification ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  scarcely  any 
deviations  have  been  made  from  them  in  the  construction 
ef  great  fortresses.  A  l»ief  ontlfaie  of  the  system  will  there- 
fore be  here  given.  [See  the  half-front  of  fintiflcation 
between  O  and  B.  jt^r.  l,  Bunoir.] 

Tbe  length  of  each  side,  as  FB,  of  a  t^vlar  polygon 
supposed  to  surround  the  town  or  position,  is  made  equal  lo 
360  yards,  in  order  that  all  the  parU  of  tbe  lamport  on  each 
Aront  of  the  enceinte  might  be  within  the  range  of  the 
arms  employed  in  the  defence.  Those  arms  are  generally 
large  muskets,  whose  point-blauo  range  is  estimated  at 
about  800  yards.  Now  these  being  supposed  to  be  placed 
on  the  flanks,  as  at  0  or /,  nught  be  empk^ed  to  oppose  the 
formation  of  tbe  counter-battery  at  H,  or  at  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  left  of  F ;  therefore,  if  we  assaroe  the 
length  of  the  line  from  e  to  H  to  be  800  yards,  and  deduct 
from  it  the  estimated  breadth  of  the  main  diteh  and  eovered- 
wa}- (40  yaidsX  m  hav*  900  yards  for  the  lei^  ofeBor 
/F,  which  is  called  tba  line  of  defaiea;  This  is  also  the 
distance  of  E  or  F  ftom  the  shouldv  of  tbe  collateral 
bastion ;  and  if  we  add  to  It  tbe  length  of  tbe  face  of  tbe 
bastion,  which  is  103  yards,  or  two-seventiu  of  E  F,  in 
order  that,  in  the  inforior  polygons,  the  bastion  may  have 
sufficient  capacity,  we  oMain  about  360  yards  for  the 
distance  between  tbe  salient  points  F  and  £  of  the  two 
bastions ;  end  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  few  yards  more  or 
less  m  tbe  dimensions  need  not  be  regarded. 

The  directions  of  the  flusss  of  the  bastions  on  each  front 
coincide  with  lines  drawn  firam  the  angles  E  and  F  of  ttte 
polygon,  through  tbe  ntiemity  at  a  perpendicular  let  foU 
from  the  middw  of  tbe  line  BF  and  maos  equal  lo  one- 
sixdi  of  that  Hue  J  and  each  flank  is  tbe  ch<»d  of  an  an, 
described  either  mm  tbe  opposite  angle  B  or  F  of  the 
polygon,  or  ftmn  the  nearsst  shoidder  of  the  collateral 
bastion,  as  a  eentre.  By  this  construction  the  flank  is 
rather  greater  in  length  than  the  enemy's  oounter-hattery. 
whieh  is  neeessmlly  limited  by  tbe  angle  of  the  glaois  and 
tile  prolonged  face  of  tbe  nearest  bosiioo;  and  it  is  nearly 
perpendicular  to  tbe  durection  of  that  face:  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  made  exactly  so  is,  that  a  man  on  the  flank, 
placing  his  musket  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  pi»rapet, 
will  thus  be  able  to  fire  into  and  defend  a  bteaca  whioh 
may  be  made  in  the  fkce  of  the  eollateral  bastion.  Tbe 
curtain  is  determined  by  a  Ime  Joining  the  interior  estre- 
mities,  near  0  and  /  of  the  flanks }  and,  witb  the  bcjfdiV 
which  Vauban  assimed  to  the  rampart  of  the  enceinte,  uiis 
lenrth  will  permit  the  Are  of  nusbatry  from  eadi  flank  to 
defbad  the  c^pposite  half  of  the  diteh  between  tbe  flanks. 
The  line  vhlob  on  tbe  plan  indioates  the  dixactioiis  of  the 
foces,  flanks,  fcc,  of  the  works,  is  oalkd  the  magisteal 
line;  it  forms  the  extMtiot  side  <^  tiie  ramparts, in  Jfg, 
[BarioitI,  and  eoineidss  with  " 
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The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  are  determined  bj  the  ne- 
nesstty  of  obtaining  from  it  the  earth  for  the  formation  of 
the  ramparts  and  parapets,  care  being  taken  that  it  be  not 
so  wide  as  to  allow  the  enemy,  from  a  battery  situated  as  at 
K./j'.  1,  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  to  see,  and  consequently 
to  battp<-,  the  escarp  wall  near  the  feot  of  the  latter. 
rBEEACH.J  ^le  coantersearp  wall  is  Tonnded  opposite  the 
flanked  ansAm  at  E  or  F,  and  mm  thence  tends  towards  the 
ahoalder  of  the  collateral  hastion. 

The  improvements  made  by  Vauban  m  the  ravelin  are 
described  under  that  word :  Q  represents  one-half  of  that' 
work ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  say,  merely,  that  its 
plan  is  determined  by  using  the  angular  points  near  e  and 
/,  formed  by  the  magistral  lines  of  the  flanks  and  curtain, 
as  centres,  and  with  radii  equal  to  the  distances  from  thence 
to  points  taken  on  the  feces  of  the  collateral  bastions,  at 
10  yuds  fhim  their  shoulders,  describing  arcs;  the  intex- 
section  of  these  arcs  determines  the  salient  anfflo  of  the 
ravelin;  the  magistral  lines  of  its&oes  tend  from  that 
intersection  to  the  points  just  mentioned,  and  terminate  on 
the  counterscarp  of  the  miun  ditch. 

The  txavases  in  the  covered  vay  were  proposed  by 
Vauban,  in  order  to  diminish  the  effect  tj{  the  ribodiet; 
and  he  was  the  first  engineer  who  fbrmed  the  spacious  places 
of  arms,  as  tlaey  are  called,  at  L,  in  the  re-entering  parts 

the  covered-way.  in  order  to  obtain  room  for  assembling 
troops,  and  to  afford  a  good  crossing  fire  of  musketry  from 
their  laces  for  the  doftoee  of  the  glads  in  front  of  the 
bastions  and  ravelins. 

An  attention  to  the  reliefs  of  the  several  ramparts  of  a 
fortress  is  no  leas  necessary  than  to  the  plans ;  for,  as  it 
would  be  advantageous,  when  the  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers are  near  the  fo<^  of  the  glacis,  tnat  a  fire  of  artillery 
should  be  made  from  the  ramparts  of  the  enceinte  or 
cwrelin,  and  of  musketry  from  the  corored-vay  at  the  nine 
time.  QiA  reliefii  of  those  ramparts  should  be  determined 
tmuining  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  the  glacis 
through  s  point  three  or  four  feet  vertically  above  the  crest 
«f  the  latter,  that  is  about  1 1  feet  above  the  {pround,  and  to 
be  produced  through  the  parapet  of  the  said  enceinte  oi 
ravelin ;  then,  if  Uie  soles  of  the  embrasures,  which  are 
necessarily  4^  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  be  made  to 
coincide  with  such  imaginary  line,  the  fire  of  artillery  from 
them  may  be  directed  to  the  enemy's  trenches  without  in- 
commoding the  defenders  of  the  oovered-way.  The  crest 
of  the  enoeinto  thus  determined  will  be  about  18  feet  above 
ttenound,  and  that  of  the  ravelin  about  3  feet  less. 

The  tenaille,  P,  Jig.  I,  [Bastion,^  will  be  described 
under  that  word;  but  it  mnbe  mentioned  here  that  the 
vdtdT  of  this  work  is  determined  by  the  consideration  that; 
irhile  it  should  be  high  enough  to  mask  the  postern  in  the 
curtain  behind  it,  the  men  stationed  on  it  to  defend  the 
ditch  should  be  below  the  lines  of  fire  from  the  flank  of 
one  bastion,  when  directed  to  the  foot  of.a  breach  supposed 
to  be  made  near  the  shoulder  of  that  which  is  collateral 
to  it,  in  order  that  they  may  ncA  be  injured  by  that  fire. 

As  Vauban  had  occasionally  to  adapt  works  constructed 
acMwdin^  to  the  principles  above  mentioned,  to  the  old 
fortifications  which  then  existed,  the  particular  method 
employed  in  disposing  them  acquired  the  denomination  of 
his  second  ^stem ;  and  when,  subsequently,  be  liHtifled 
Neu  Brisaeh,  some  few  modifications  which  be  was  led  to 
make  gave  rise  to  a  new  distinction,  the  wurks  of  that 
flace  being  eonsidered  as  forming  a  third  system.  In  both 
these  sjmtemt  the  bastions  V,  Jig.  3,  [B  auion]  are  separated 
oy  a  ditoh  fnm  the  encemte;  and  this  cireumstanoe  is  so 
nr  advantageous,  that  the  plaee  would  not  be  eunpelled  to 
surrender  immediately  upon  those  works  being  taken  by 
the  besiegers.  The  enceinte  consists  of  a  long  curtain, 
cither  quite  straight  or  broken  by  two  short  flanlu ;  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  polygon  are  small  bastion-towers  of 
masonry  (Ttjfg-  3X  hi  wEoee  flanks  are  formed  casemates 
to  contain  artiUei^  for  the  defence  of  its  ditch.  This  great 
engineer  died  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  74  years;  and,  from 
•his  tim^  the  French  fintiflcation  has  been  that  (Mf  all 
Borope. 

It  would  be  improper  in  this  place  to  omit  the  name  of 
Codiorn,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Vauban,  and  who  is 
also  distinguished  by  the  invention  of  three  methods  of 
fbrt^ng  places ;  of  which  however  the  first  only,  and  that 
partially,  'tuu  been  put  in  execution.  The  outline  of  the 
pl«i  diflers  but  little  from  that  of  his  rival's  first  system, 
bttt  the  ahouldns  of  tiie  bastions  aio^strengtbened  by  large 


towers,  or  orillons,  containing  casemates.  In  the  interior 
of  each  bastion  is  another,  on  a  higher  level,  and  on  the 
exterior  is  a  counteignard,  or  detached  work,  consisting  of 
two  feces.  A  large  raveUn,  inclosing  a  smaller  one  on  a 
higher  level,  is  placed  before  the  euttein,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  covered-way,  wbrne  places  of  arms 
are  xetreneheu  by  bxiek  redoubts.  The  ditdies  are  full  of 
water;  and  the  terrepleins,  as  well  of  the  bastions  and 
ravelins  as  of  the  covered-way,  are  sunk  below  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the 
marshy  soil  on  which  the  fortifications  are  supposed  to  be 
constructed,  for  an  enemy  to  dig  trenches  there  in  order  to 
form  covered  approaches.  The  terrepleins  of  the  principal 
works  are  also  well  defended  by  fire  from  the  covered 
galleries  which  cross  them,  or  which  are  formed  within  the 
masses  of  the  ramparte. 

It  shoiild  be  observed  that  the  salient  points  E,  F,  S&c.. 
of  the  bastions  and  ravelins  in  VaulHUrs  system  being 
neorlv  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  place,  the 
trenui  executed  by  the  besiegers  to  connect  the  glaeis  be- 
fore the  former  works  will  aln  connect  that  whiclf  is  befisrc 
the  latter;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  ccmstnictioo. 
breaches  may  be  formed,  and  assaults  made,  at  one  time, 
in  the  enceinte  and  outworks.  With  the  view,  therefore.  u( 
preserving  the  former  untouched  till  some  time  after  the 
ravelins  may  have  been  taken,  the  French  ongineer  Cor- 
montaingne  proposed,  about  30  years  after  the  death  of  Vau- 
ban, to  advance  the  salient  points  of  the  ravelins  as  murb 
as  possible,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  faces  lo  ilic 
utmost  limit  which  a  regard  to  the  due  magnitude  of  tlit 
flanked  angle  will  admit.  Thus  the  magistral  line  of  hi^ 
ravelin  is  determined  b^  the  sides  of  a  triangle  whose  base 
is  a  line  joining  two  points  on  the  faces  of  the  collalenkl 
bastions,  at  30  yards  irom  the  shoulders,  and  whose  opposiv 
angle  is  equal  to  about  70  degrees.  By  this  oonstroction 
;  would  become  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  crown  the  ffilac « 
of  a  bastion  till  ne  had  got  possession  of  the  two  nrflattj^. 
ravelins,  on  account  of  the  fire  which,  from  these,  might  be 
made  upon  his  approaches  between  them  ;  and  the  fell  •  t 
the  place  woujd  be  delayed  by  the  time  nent  in  emduct- 
ing  the  wpptMidbet  from  the  xnveUns  to  uie  intefmedu;^ 
bastion. 

In  order  that  this  benefit  might  be  obtained  in  the  hii^e^: 
degree,  Cormontaingne  suggested  the  proprie^  of  fonifTu.^ 
places  on  polygons  of  the  superior  kind,  and  even,  whta 
possible,  of  constructing  two  or  more  fronte  of  fortificati-.-i! 
on  one  stra^ht  line ;  thu  practice  would  have  the  additkiLa'. 
advantage  «  rendenng  the  flanked  angles  of  the  basuoas 
very  obtuse^  by  which,  not  only  would  the  increased  capacini 
of  those  wcrks  permit  stronger  retrenchments  to  be  fonnal 
in  them,  but  the  fbces  being  produced  outwards^  would  tatil 
topoints  on  the  feces  of  the  ravelins,  and  thus  would  be  cvm- 
pletely  secured  from  the  enfilading  fires  of  the  besiegers. 

Besides  the  above  general  modiQcations,  Cormontaingi.! 
made  several  improvements  in  the  details  of  the  work&.  H* 
made  the  flanks  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  proloD^e^l 
feces  of  the  collateral  bastions,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  o.-m. 
plete  flanking  defence.  He  made  the  terrepleins  of  IC4 
ravelins  merely  wide  enough  to  contain  the  artillery  of  th  i 
defenden;  in  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  tbe  red.ou-.>i 
in  tbe  ravdin,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  space  n^rce*- 
sazy  for  a  hattoy  oa  the  ravelin,  by  whi^  he  mi^^  br«v  j 
that  redoubt  He  also  gave  large  casemated  ilanks  to  il.* 
latter  work,  in  wder  th^  a  powerful  fixe  might  be  diiecTi.-] 
fh>m  them  ^;ainst  the  enemy,  if  he  should  attempt  v 
-mount  the  breach  in  the  face  of  either  bastion  befar«  hi 
had  got  pmsession  of  the  redoubt  as  wdl  as  of  the  rmv«* :  i 
themselves.  A  further  improvement  was  made  by 
engineer  in  adding  to  each  of  the  re-entering  places  of  anzi 
a  spacious  redoubt,  which  would  render  the  defence  of  il.  J 
place  more  obstinate,  and  cover  the  passage  bMwteec  :ij 
tenaille  and  the  flank  of  the  bastion. 

As  eariy  as  1640,  Dilliehs,  in  a  work  pubUsbed  at  Fra.9k 
fort,  proposed  a  method  of  forti^ng  ptaoes,  which  <^an<:;^-| 
in  sorroundii^  diem  by  lines  of  rampart  forming  viUt  cki 
other  a  aeries  of  ang^  ahematdysalient  and  re-eatennri 
and,  sabseqnentiy  to  tbe  time  of  Vauban,  a  few-  oUter  ;  • 
jects  of  a  like  tiature  have  be«i  saggeated.  The 
remarkable  of  these  is  that  which  was  pabUsbed  in  1 77i  -i 
the  French  General  Montalemhert,  who  mtiaea  hv  -me^  « 
Fbrtifteation  Perpendtetdaire.   Its  outline  on  the  plan  j> 
series  of  the  sides  of  equilateral  triangles  fbrmed  on  tb* 
of  a  dodecagon  indog^i^j^^^^^gsp^g 
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being  consequeutly  right  angles  *  and,  as  the  general  has 
developed  some  useful  ideas  concerning  the  interior  defence 
of  a  place,  though  no  existing  fortificatioD  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  the  method,  a  short  daseription  of  it  may  with  [wo- 
priety  be  given. 

Three  parallel  ramparts  of  earth,  of  the  form  above  in- 
dtnUed,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  wet  ditches, 
flurround  the  pltce :  the  berme  at  the  foot  of  the  first  and 
third  is  umtected  by  a  simple  mil,  and  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  midole  rampart  is  covered  by  a  loop-holed  gallety  on 
Its  whole  length.  Beyond  the  outer  ditch  is  the  covered- 
way,  whose  re-entering  angles  are  fortified  by  strong  re- 
doubts. In  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  two  interior  ram- 
parts are  formed  casemated  batteries,  the  fires  from  which 
would  sweep  the  sur&ces  of  the  ditches  in  front,  in  the 
directions  of  their  lengths ;  and,  within  the  enc^nte  of  the 
place,  a  circular  redoubt,  or  tower,  of  brick-work,  carrying 
several  tiers  of  guns,  is  intended  to  defend  the  interior  ram- 
part, if,  at  length,  it  should  be  forced.  The  merit  of  this 
system  is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  powerful  fire 
which  the  casemates  would  afford,  as  from  their  situation, 
they  would  acaroely  be  injured  by  the  enemy ;  in  the  diffi- 
cult whidi  the  latter  would  experience  in  gettiiw  over  ^e 
detached  walls ;  and  in  the  great  force  which  the  defenders, 
by  means  of  the  spacious  communications  might  bring  up 
to  oppose  the  assailants. 

During  the  existence  of  the  French  empire,  the  cele- 
brated C^not  proposed  to  restore  the  balance  between  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  which  the  inventions  of 
'Vauban  had  made  to  preponderate  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
former,  by  means  of  powerful  sorties  ftom'the  place  and  an 
abundant  disehaige  or  stones  and  halls  from  mortars  fired 
at  considerable  angles  of  elevation ;  thus  annoying  the  be- 
siegers in  their  trenches,  and  either  putting  great  numbers 
of  their  men  hora  de  combat,  or  compelling  them  to  recur 
to  the  slow  process  of  blinding  their  approaches.  Adopting, 
in  his  metiiod  of  fortifying  plaoes,  the  proportions  of  Gor- 
numtaingne  for  the  pun  of  his  bastiona,  hut  making  the 
whole  length  of  hia  fnnt  fortifieation  equal  to  480  yards, 
he  detached  flie  baitiom  from  the  nuseinte,  wUeh  he  made 


to  consist  of  a  simple  polygonal  rampart  of  earth  In  real 
of  the  tenaille  between  the  bastions  he  placed  a  fhusse- 
braye.  whose  exterior  side  was  to  be  protected  by  a  case  - 
mated  tower  at  each  extremity ;  and,  behind  the  gorge  of 
each  bastion,  he  formed  a  row  of  casemate  vaults,  in  which 
the  mortars  were  to  be  placed  for  throwing  stones,  &c.  into 
tliat  work  when  gained  by  the  enemy.  Adopting  also  the 
ideas  <ii  Montalemhert  respietiiK  detached  walls,  lie  pro- 
posed to  surround  the  enceinte  ey  one,  which  was  to  be 
loop-holed  in  order  that  a  fire  of  musketry  might  be  made 
from  it,  and  to  construot  a  simihir  wall  before  the  feces  and 
flanks  of  the  bastions.  The  bastions  were  to  be  covered  by 
narrow  counterguards ;  a  cavalier,  or  lofty  redoubt,  in  front 
of  the  tenaille,  was  to  defend  the  collateral  faces  of  both 
bastions  and  counterguards ;  large  ravelins  were  to  cover 
the  central  parts  of  the  fronts  of  fortification  and  afford 
crossing  fires  on  the  ground  before  the  bastions;  while 
mortars  placed  on  the  feces  of  the  work  and  on  the  bar- 
bettes at  the  angles  were  to  discharge  their  missiles  ovei 
the  parapets.  A  ditch  surrounds  the  whole,  and  its  ex- 
terior side  is  made  with  a  gentle  slope  ftom  the  bottom  to 
the  level  of  the  natural  ground  in  fhint,  for  the  pun>ose  of 
fecilitatin^  the  sorties ;  ^e  eorrespondiug  fecility  which  the 
enemy  mq^ht  have  for  descending  into  the  ditch  being  dis 
reg;arded  on  account  of  the  supposed  impossibilitTof  main- 
taming  himself  there  under  the  hail  of  stones  and  shot  f^m 
the  works. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  detached  wall,  being  covered  as 
before  mentioned,  would  present  an  impassable  obstacle  to 
the  assailants ;  but  an  experiment  made  at  Woolwich  in 
]  824  has  proved-  the  possibility  of  breaching  it  by  a  fire  of 
shot  and  shells,  directed  over  the  parapet  of  the  counter- 
guard,  ftom  artillery  of  great  calibre,  at  the  distance  of  400 
yards  ftt»m  the  latter  work.  The  efficiency  of  the  vertical 
fire,  as  it  is  called,  of  stones  and  shot  from  the  works  has 
also  been  controverted ;  and  experiments  have  been  made 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  momentum  acquired  by  the 
missiles  in  their  descent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  do  serious 
injury  to  a  man  on  whom  they  might  fall,  if  he  were  pro 
teoted  by  a  proper  head-piece. 


Tte  if  a  VMal  of  rMHMUoB  MaofdlDK  lo  Ik  HaAod  o(  ComoDtdMM^ 
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Soon  after  the  oommenoement  of  the  reroiition,  Bous- 
laard,  a  Fnndi  otBoer,  nho  had  entered  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  proposed  to  curve  the  &ces  of  hastions  on 
the  plan,  in  order  to  dimiDiah  or  prevent  the  effect  of  the 
ricochet,  and  to  bufld  casemates  in  the  flanks  of  the  tenailles 
fbr  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  defending  the  main 
ditch.  But  nis  principal  impravement  consisted  in  extend- 
ing the  covered  way  and  glleis  along  the  whole  of  the 
entieinte.  and  in  placing  the  ravelin  wim  its  proper  covered 
way  and  glacis  on  the  exterior ;  in  conseqaenee  of  which 
di^Hjsition  it  would  become  impOMible  for  the  besiegers  to 
bruoh  the  bastion  1^  firing  along  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin, 
wbUe  the  latter  would  possess  all  the  odTantaees  attending 
the  greatest  possible  saliency.  The  ideas  of  Bonsmard  re- 
specting the  disposition  of  the  ravelin  were  adopted  by 
General  Chasseloup  de  Labat,  in  the  works  which  he  exe- 
cuted, by  order  of  Napoleon,  to  strengthen  the  fortiflcationt 
of  Alessandria ;  and  the  same  engineer  constructed  a  strong 
polygonal  redoubt  of  earth  in  eat^h  of  the  places  of  arms 
heiore  the  flanked  angles  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins,  in 
order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  crossing  and  reverse  ires 
in  front  of  the  works. 

The  last  modification  of  the  bastion  system  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mention,  is  that  proposed  by  Choumara, 
who,  partly  to  dinunish  the  pressure  of  the  parapets  on  the 
escarp  revetment,  and  render  the  formation  of  a  jnaeticable 
breaon  more  diffio^t,  and  partly  to  procure  a  close  fire  of 
musketry  into  the  covered-way,  suggests  that  a  terreplein, 
like  Uie  old  cbemin  des  rondes,  but  with  a  slender  breas^ 
work  to  protect  the  defenders,  should  be  left  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  parapets.  The  same  engineer  recommends 
that  the  flanks  of  the  hastions  should  be  rengthened  by  con- 
tinuing them  within  the  line  of  the  curtain,  and  that  they 
should  have  a  greater  relief  than  the  latter,  in  order  that  a 
fire  of  artillery  might  be  directed  over  it  against  the  works 
of  (he  enemy :  he  proposes  also  that  a  glacis  of  earth  should 
he  raised  in  the  main  ditch,  high  enough  to  mask  the  foot  of 
the  escmrp  revetment)  and  prevent  it  from  being  battered 
by  a  fire  of  artillery  on  the  crest  of  the  covercd-way. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  Uiat  any  existing  fortresses  win  he 
demtdialMd  Sx  the  s^  of  the  advantages  which  «ould 
result  from  a  le-eonstruction  aocx)rding>to  any  of  the  me- 
thods which  have  been  proposed  since  the  time  of  Vauban ; 
but,  on  any  future  occasion  which  may  present  itself  tta 
fortiiVbig  a  town  or  military  post  of  importance,  it  may  he 
foimd  convenient  to  adopt  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works.  Ttius,  the  general  system  of  Vauban, 
with  the  modifications  proposed  b^  Cormontaingne,  being 
•etained  as  the  basis,  casemates,  hke  those  of  Montalem- 
bert,  might  be  formed  in  the  re-entering  angles  of  the 
enceinte  or  tenailles ;  and  detached  walls  or  ^leries  for 
musketry  in  some  of  the  dry  ditches :  detached  ravelins,  as 
nroposed  by  Boustnard,  may  be  constructed  beyond  those 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  order  to  p>revent  the  eneonte  from 
being  breached  at  the  first  crowning  of  the  ^ads;  and  a 
direct  defence  of  tbe  eoTtred-way  may  be  obtained  from 
galleries  formed  within,  or  on  the  exterior  of,  the  parapets 
along  the  faeua  of  the  works. 

In  die  open  attack  of  a  fortified  place  it  is  evident  that 
the  loss  of  life  would  be  so  muidi  the  greater  as  the  defen- 
sive works  are  stronger  and  better  combined ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  necessity  of  making  the  approaches  under 
cover  to  Uie  last  moment  of  the  siege  would  become  more 
ureent 

For  the  works  occasionally  constructed  bmond  the  glacis 
of  a  fortress,  see  Fucbb,  Hobh-wobx,  LmraTras,  and 
Thnaillons. 

Of  the  works  which  ftU  under  llie  denomination  at  field- 
fortifications,  BRman-Buiw  have  been  already  menUoned. 
Redans,  RxsoiiBn,  and  Sta»-idrts  are  dbseribed  un- 
der those  words;  and  the  combinations  of  works  which 
serve  fbr  the  protection  of  armies,  under  Limbs  or  En- 
TRBNCHmmr.  Small  forts  with  bastioiu  are  (irequently 
aonsidered  as  field-fortiftcalions:  their  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  enceinte  of  a  fortress ;  but  they  differ  from  the 
latter  in  their  size,  in  havine  low  relief,  and  in  the  aides  of 
their  ditches  being  nnreveted,  or  only  faced  with  sods. 

FORTiaUBRRA.  NX'GOLO.  an  Italian  prelate,  whose 
writings  display  little  of  the  austerity  or  seriousness  of  a 
churchman,  was  bom  at  Pistoia,  November  7th,  1674.  In 
his  youth  he  studied  jurisprudence,  and  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  bj  nis  attainments  in  Greek.  Having 
pubhdMd  %  Ain«Til  discourse  in  honour  of  Innoosnt  mi  . 


he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  papal  nnncfe  in  SpaiB, 
and  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  hUSI-heaftn. 
had  a  situation  as  one  of  his  chamberlains  besumed  upon 
him  by  Clement  XL  in  I7I2,  and  vas  likewise  made  a 
canon  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore;  By  another 
popefClement  XII.)he  expected  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal;  but  although  an  encour^er  of  both  poetn-  ami 
poets,  that  pontiff  evaded  from  time  to  time  the  fulfllment 
of  the  promise  which  he  appears  to  have  made,  nntil  Forti- 
eaerra  was  lying  on  his  omth-hed,  when  be  r^jeeted  the 
honour  thetiprcnbred  him  in  terms  die  rererse  of  rounly. 
Monslg&or  IwtiguenH's  lyric  poetir.  in  which  he  shovrd 
himself  an  imitator  of  t^trareh.  b  now  forgotten  :  his 
fame  rests  entirely  upon  bis  '  Ricciardetto,*  an  heroiro-rr.mi- 
poem  in  thirty  cantos.  This  production,  which  was  flr-t 
published trith  its  anther's  name  Grecianized  into  CaM?ri>' 
maoo,  was  begun  by  him  without  any  plan,  merely  bv  yray 
of  proving  vrith  what  focility  he  conH  imitate  Ariosio.  Pud-i, 
and  Bemi,  both  in  regard  to  their  style  and  iheir  feriili.- 
invention  of  incidents ;  when,  at  the  instance  of  thorc  frien«i« 
for  whom  the  first  canto  was  hit  off  as  a  specimen,  lie  fli»"> 
induced  to  proceed  till  he  completed  the  wnole,  at  the  ra<t . 
we  are  assured,  of  a  canto  per  day.  Little,  therefore,  ts  n 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  plot  should  he  so  desultory  an ! 
the  incidenti  so  extravagant  Tet,  notwithstanding  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  characters  and  events,  ind  likewiM- 
the  occasional  eanlessneas  of  the  style,  this  long  fmpmri- 
»aiore  poem  abounds  with  so  much  comic  humour,  droll 
satire,  and  happy  bnrloque,  that  it  has  long  taken 
its  place  as  a  cuissieal  work  of  its  kmd,  and  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  lliere  are  two  French  trans- 
lations of  it ;  and  a  German  one  by  Gries,  the  translator  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  was  published  1831-3.  In  English  we  have 
no  more  than  a  poetical  version  of  the  first  canto,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  by  the  late  LordGlenherTie(182-2V 
*  Rtcciardetto'  was  not  published  till  after  the  author^ 
death,  which  happened  in  1 73S,  the  date  of  the  first  edition 
being  1 738.  FoTtiguerra  was  probably  aware  that,  how- 
ever It  might  contribute  to  his  nme  as  a  poet,  it  was  not 
likel)r  to  advance  htm  in  the  dinrefa,  since  many  of  the 
deaeripHont  anr  more'  ^frited  than  decorous;  nor  has  he 
been  at  all  sparing  of  his  satire  on  the  monks. 

F0RTI8,  ABBATE,  an  Italian,  bom  in  1740.  died  ir 
1803,  wrote  many  works  on  various  branches  of  natura 
philosophy ;  but  his  reputation  was  established  by  hk 
travels  in  Dalmatia, '  Viaggio  di  Dalmazia they  have  hevi 
translated  into  many  languages,  but  the  English  tran^ila- 
tion,  published  at  London,  in  1776,  is  not  only  the  best,  bu' 
even  preferable  to  the  original,  on  account  of  the  Appendli 
various  plates,  and  sevwal  other  additions,  which  appeared 
for  the  first  time  with  this  translation. 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.  [CAKAWKa.] 
FORTUNE,  in  the  Roman  m}rtholoey,  was  a  goddess 
who  was  supposed  to  dispose,  at  her  capnce.  of  the  destinies 
of  men.  She  was  remesanted  as  blind,  with  wiiwed  feet, 
resting  on  a  wheel.  This  duty  did  not  fignro  in  &  more 
antient  systems  of  theosophy ;  Homer  does  not  mention  fao- 
tn  the  Iliad,  but  lef^  the  events  of  tUs  world  to  the  de- 
crees of  Jupiter  and  of  Fate.  Fortune  however  was  wor- 
shipped in  Italy  (Mf  old ;  by  the  Etruscau  at  Volsinii,  under 
the  name  of  Nursia ;  by  the  Latins  at  Prvneste ;  and  by  the 
Volsci  at  Antium.  where  a  splendid  temple  was  dedicated 
to  her,  in  whii^  a  sort  of  qracles  were  ddiiered.  She  had 
also  temples  at  Rome.  (Horace  (ML  t,  M;  Martial,  v. 
ep.  1.) 

FORUM,  a  large  open  space  in  antient  Roman  cities 
(corresponding  to  the  Agora  of  the  Greeks),  usually  sur- 
rounded with  public  buildings,  where  the  citizens  met  i» 
transact  business,  and  where,  jvevioua  to  the  erection  uf 
Basilicn^  causes  were  triad.  From  this  last  circiimstance 
the  word  forum  is  used  metaphorically  for  aplace  of  jusiirc. 
Nardini  is  of  opinion,  thoogn  without  any  show  autho- 
lity,  that  the  flrat  forum,  or  Forum  Romanum,  at  Rome, 
was  placed  on  the  Palatine  hill.  The  Greeks  made  their 
Agora  square,  with  a  double  colonnade,  or  ambulatory,  abors 
and  below,  but  in  Italy  the  width  of  the  forum  was  made 
less  than  the  length  by  a  third,  and  the  columns  set  vide 
apart,  aa  the  gladiatorial  shows  were  formerly  given  in  tb« 
forum.  (Vitruvius,  Ub.  v.,  1.)  The  Roman  hn  were  of 
two  kinds,  Fora  CSvilia  and  Vwalia:  me  former  were  for 
law  and  political  affairs,  the  latter  for  the  purposes  of 
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■utti,  Bouiom.  Ctmmaa,  Cufiduiu,  Nenv^  OUtorium, 
Piaeuiuat  Piatatoriuiiit  PUtorium,  Romanuia,  SaUustU. 
Suarium,  Xfturi,  Trfnani,  Tranutorium,  and  vespaaianL 
Of  thesa  the  Forum  Ronianum,  Nerv^  Trajaai.  Boarium, 
and  Pisc«torium,  aloae  retain  any  traces  of  the  splendid 
edifices  with  which  they  ware  onoe  adorned.  The  Forum 
Romanum  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  not  far  from  the 
Tiber,  betwe«i  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills.  It  sweeps 
round  towards  the  Fora  of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  whioh  are 
between  it  and  the  larger  Fora  of  Nerva  and  Tiajan,  all 
which,  looking  at  their  relative  aituationa,  were,  no  doubt, 
connected  wiu  it  on  the  north.  On  the  south  it  extended 
nearly  to  the  Fora  Boarium  and  Piscatoxium,  which  were 
near  the  Pons  Palatinua,  oow  called  Pbnte  Rotto.  The 
exact  limits  of  the  Forum  Romanum  are  very  uncertain  ; 
Nardini  (toL  ii.,  p.  138)  eodsaTours  to  point  out  its  bouuda^ 
riaa.  It  was  demrated  with  templea,  statues,  basilica,  cu- 
rite,  rostra,  triumphal  oolumna  and  arches,  which  usurped 
the  place  of  sho|w,  achools,  and  even  private  bouses,  that 
originally  stood  in  this  forum.  In  the  ibrum  were  the 
rostra,  or  pulpits,  decorated  with  the  beaks  of  ships,  whence 
the  orators  harangued.  According  to  Appian  the  rostra 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  and  he  states  that 
Sulla  cauaed  the  bead  of  young  Marius  to  he  hung  up  be- 
fore the  rostra  in  the  middle  of  the  forum.  Varro,  in  his 
fourth  book,  *  De  Lingua  Latina,'  places  the  rostra  before 
the  curia,  whioh  was  near  the  Comitium,  so  that  the  orators 
would  stand  with  Uieir  faoes  towards  the  capitol ;  but  Plu- 
tarch, in  qMaking  of  the  Oraeobi,  states  the  reverse  to  he 
the  case. 
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1 ,  Uqhf ;  t,  Annnm  ;  9.  OhaleMioDm :  «.  Tavnple  of  Muonif ;  i,  SaoMa- 
vm;  6.  Puthm;  7>  Twnpla  of  Jtipltei  (  a,  Priwaj  9,  Oraiurf :  10,Terap)« 
»t  Veoui ;  11,  Builiaa. 

ilie  C(HBtfiuai  was  pbead  near  the  Curia ;  three  otdumns 
of  tM  ftHTvar,  wonoa^  odled  tliB  Tmii^  of  JupitBr 


Stator,  Bbll  remain.  Nardini  plaoas  on  the  side  of  the  Pa- 
latine  hilU  in  suceeaavm,  the  Fabian  arch,  Gneeostaais,  Sena 
turn,  Basilica  Opimia,  ^dictda  of  Concord,  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus, Temple  of  the  Dii  Penates,  Curia  Ostflta,  near  which 
was  the  Comitium,  BasiUca  Portia,  Templea  of  Julius  Cosar, 
and  Castor  and  Pollux.  On  the  side  towards  the  Tiber  stood 
the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Statn-,  Temple  and  Atrium  of  Vesta, 
Basilica  Julia,  house  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  and  the  Temple 
of  Victory.  On  the  side  of  the  capitol  was  the  arch  of 
Tiberius,  the  temples  of  Saturn,  of  Concord,  and  of  Vespa-  * 
aian,  the  school  of  Xanthoa,  the  arch  of  Severus,  which  still 
remains,  and  the  Tullian  priaona.  Otttbe  north  side  of  the 
forum  was  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  senate,  and  the 
BauUca  of  ^ulua  Emilius.  There  are  however  but  few  i&- 
mains  existing  of  a  small  number  of  these  numeroua  build- 
ings, and  the  greater  part  have  entirely  disappeared.  A 
sit^le  monumental  column  stands  near  the  Comitium,  called 
the  Column  of  Phocas.  Besides  these  buildings  there  are 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Fortune,  Jupiter  Tonans,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  the  Tabularium,  though  these  are  perhaps 
not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forum.  (See  plates  m  Nai^ 
dini'a  Rome,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.,  c  1.)  A  very  beautifiil  restored 
view  of  the  Forum  Romanum  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cocker- 
ell,  and  a  reduced  view  was  engraved  and  publisbed,  with 
his  permission,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Pompeii,'  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Dilfusion  of  Useful  Knowl  rage, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  an  accurate  notion  of  the 

r'mdour  of  the  accumulated  architecture  of  the  Forum  and 
Capitol,  and  its  vicinity. 
The  forum  at  Pompeii,  which  was  eonstnieted  in  the 
Greek  style,  cannot  however  be  altogether  considered,  if  we 
are  guided  by  the  authority  of  Vibuvins,  a  truly  Greek 
Agora,  which  this  author  states  was  to  be  made  square  in 
form.  It  has  however  many  Greek  features.  The  Pom- 
peian  forum  is  of  an  oblong  ^ape,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  with  rows  of  columns,  rorming,  with  the  advanced 
columns  of  the  various  buildings,  a  colonnade  or  ambula- 
tory ;  above  this  there  was  a  second,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  remains  of  stairs  at  several  places  at  the  ^ck  of  the 
colonnade.  The  fourth  side  of  the  forum  is  inclosed  with 
two  arches  placed  on  each  side  of  a  large  hypathral  temple, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  On  the  weat  side  are  the 
prisons  and  the  granaiy,  with  an  enclosed  court  before  it 
and  the  prisons;  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  the  Basilica 
[Basilica]  ;  and  on  the  narrow  aide,  opposite  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  are  three  buildings  generally  considered  to  be 
the  CurisD  and  ^rarium :  on  the  east  side  is  an  enclosure, 
the  use  of  which  has  not  been  determined,  the  Ghalvidicum 
[Chalciuicuu]^  the  Temple  of  Mocury,  the  Senaculum, 
and  a  building  supposed  to  be  a  large  eating-house,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pantheon,  in  front  of  which  are 
the  Tabemse  Argentaris.  The  enclosed  area  of  the  forum 
was  paved  with  large  square  pieces  of  marble,  and  the  sides 
of  the  area  were  adorned  with  statues.  Opposite  the  curie 
and  a  short  way  from  them  is  a  small  triumphal  arch.  The 
forum  was  clcned  at  night  with  iron-barrerl  gates,  and  it 
does  not  ^pear  that  chariots  were  admitted  into  it,  aa  the 
pavement  of  the  streets  terminates  at  the  back  of  the  colon- 
nade. The  columiu  of  the  ambulatory  are  of  the  Greek 
Doric  order,  and  were  being  restored  in  the  same  style, 
though  with  better  materials,  at  the  time  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed. The  columns  were  areaostyle,  and  the  architraves 
Were  most  probably  of  wood,  as  we  may  infer  from  thei. 
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nain.  The  frontispieee  io  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Pom- 
peii' is  a  restored  view  of  the  furum,  vliich  gives  an  idea  of 
the  double  colonnade,  or  upper  and  under  ambulatory  men- 
tioned by  Vitruvius  as  a  cnancteristit!  of  a  Greek  Agora. 

vas  bom  at  Z&Dte  about  the  year 
1777,  of  a  Venetian  fiunQy  settled  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
When  yet  a  hoy  he  lost  his  ikther,  who  ms  a  physician  and 
inspector  of  the  hospitals  at  Spidatro  in  Dalmatia,  and  he 
•returned  with  his  mother  to  Vemce,  from  whence  he  was 
sent  to  study  at  Padua.  Having  left  that  univereity  with- 
out iMving  made  up  his  mind  to  any  particular  profession, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  and  wrote  a  tragedy,  ' ll  Tieste,* 
which  was  performed  in  January,  1797.  In  that  same  year 
the  antient  aristocracy  of  Venice  fell  by  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, and  FoKColo,  woo,  h'ke  others  of  his  countrymen,  had 
expected  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  popular  republic, 
felt  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  conqueror  f;;iving  up  Venice 
to  Austria.  At  Milan  and  Florence  he  gave  vent  to  his 
excited  feelinRS  in  the '  Lettere  di  due  Amanti,*  afterrards 
publUhed  uuwr  the  name  of '  I<ettere  di  Ortis.*  This  work, 
of  Mi&B  viUue  as  a  novel,  possesses  a  higher  sort  of  interest 
from  the  political  allusians,  the  bursts  of  invective,  and  the 
pcture  of  society  in  those  disjointed  times,  which  it  contaios. 
The  language  is  beautifUl  and  the  tone  affecting,  though 
perhaps  too  querulous  and  desponding ;  but  as  such  it  was 
in  harmony  with  the  then  prevailing  deling.  The  *  Lettere 
di  Ortis*  had  a  prodigious  success  in  Italy ;  but  all  the  edi- 
tions were  mutilated  except  a  private  one  printed  at  Venice 
in  1802,  and  that  of  1814,  which  Foscolo  himself  published 
at  Zurich  with  the  date  of  London,  which  alone  contains, 
among  several  passages  left  out  in  the  other  editions,  the 
letter  dated  17ui  of  March,  1798,  in  which  Foscob  clearly 
expressed  his  opinion  of  BonajMrte's  ehaxacter.  Foscolo 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Lombard  Legion  thnugh  the 
•isastrous  campaign  of  171^  and  followed  the  French  in 
their  retreat  to  Genoa,  where  he  remained  during  the  siege 
9/  that  city  tillJune,  1800.  when  the  garrison  capitulated, 
and  was  carried  to  France  by  the  English  ships,  Mean- 
time the  battle  of  Marengo  took  place,  lAmbaxdy  was  re- 
conquered, and  Fosoolo  repaired  to  Milan :  peace  being  con- 
cluded soon  aAer,  he  returned  to  prirate  life  and  to  his 
literary  pursuits. 

In  1802,  Bonaparte  having  called  together  at  Lyon  a 
meeting  of  Italian  deputies  in  order  to  devise  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  Cisalpine  republic,  Foscolo  was  requested  by 
<omo  individuals  then  in  office,  to  write  an  addrass  to  the 
First  Comnil.  irith  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  He  did  write  it,  but  in  a 
very  different  attain  from  what  they  expected:  he  wrote  it 
in  the  style  of  the  Philippics,  or  the  Verrine  Orations  of 
Cicero ;  he  drew  an  eloquent  but  f^ful  retrospect  of  the 
oppressions,  the  depredations,  the  injuries  of  every  kind 
which  the  people  of  Italy  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Various  military  and  civil  authorities  appointed  by  the 
French  since  1796;  the  disgraceful  persecution  of  the 
clergy  and  the  so-called  aristocrats,  and  other  abiutes  of 
party  triumph.  This  oration  was,  of  course,  never  read  to 
the  First  Consul,  hut  it  was  published  some  time  after  at 
Milan — '  Orazione  k  Buonaparte  pel  Congresso  di  Lione  :* 
itformsanimpwtantmemonalof  uietimes,8ndan  honour- 
able testimonud  of  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  Foscolo, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  Dante  and  Alfleri  fbr  his  models. 
Foscolo  remained  for  some  years  quietly  at  Milan  under 
the  mild  administration  of  the  vice-president  Melii.  He 
published  an  Italian  version  of  Callimachus  *  De  Oonia  Be- 
renices,' with  interesting  notes  and  commentaries. 

In  1 805  we  find  him  again  serving  in  an  Italian  regiment 
which  formed  part  of  the  army  assembled  near  the  coast  of 
the  British  Channel  for  the  intended  invasion  of  England. 
Being  stationed  at  St.  Omer  he  there  attempted  an  Italian 
translation  of  Sterne's '  Sentimental  Journey,'  in  which 
he  was  most  successAU.  When  a  few  montlu  after  the 
^mp  of  Boulogne  wia  broken  up,  Foscolo  went  back  to 
Milan,  and  did  not  return  into  active  service.  He  lived  fbr 
«ome  time  near  Breseia,  where  he  wrote  hii  poem,  *  Dei 
Sepolcri,'  1 80  7,  deprecating  certain  hush  regiilations  which 
fbrbade  any  monument  or  memorial  being  raised  over  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  Vm  beautifiil  little  poem,  full  of  lofty 
thoughts  and  Ivric  power,  was  dedicated  by  the  author  to  a 
orother  poet,  Ippoiito  Pindemonte  of  Verona,  and  it  se- 
cured to  Fosoolo  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  Italian 
poets.  It  was  coomiented  on,  imitate^  and  am  trus- 
Mtted  into  Latin  hnxamelflK*. 


In  1808,  Foscolo  being  appointed  yofcwoi  tt  Itaintn 
eloquence  at  Favia,  was  privately  urged  by  aoue  official 
persons  to  begin  bis  oourae  by  some  tnbute  «  fxvat  to  the 
emperor  Namdeon,  ftooording  to  the  zeeemd  eutoB ;  and 
it  wat  hinted  to  him  that  the  deootation  of  the  L^in  oi 
Honour  wonldbe  flw  reward  of  his  coupliaDea^  Fomla 
remained  unmoved :  he  took  as  the  snlijeet  of  his  ioat^;ima 
oration  the  origin  and  theolgeetof  Utaratnre — '  Dell'Ongiw 
e  dell*  Ufficio  della  Letteratura ;'  and  descanted  oo  the  moral 
and  civil  duties  of  literary  men ;  on  the  nobleness  of  their 
calling  when  conscientiously  exercised;  and  be  exhorted 
the  Italian  youth  to  devote  themselves  to  literature  for 
its  own  sake;  *  to  study  above  all  the  histoiy  o£  their 
country,  and  the  lives  and  works  of  Dante,  Madiiavdli. 
Galileo,  and  Ta^ ;  to  bend  over  their  tombs  and  learn 
from  those  illustrious  dead  how  they  fed  the  saaed  fixe  of 
genius  through  perseoutiona,  torments,  and  exile,  In  the 
gloom  of  dungeons  and  amidst  the  iqualidnoss  of  '*<tiiiTitif 
poverty,  uid  how  they  were  auvpwted  in  their  triaW  by 
the  love  of  their  oounby,  tii  truui,  and  of  bme^  wUdi  en- 
abled them  to  leave  to  poeteci^  the  rich  Icgacr  of  thes* 
works  and  the  benefit  of  their  example.'  This  address,  de- 
livered before  a  numerous  audimoBk  produoed  a  thrilling 
sensation,  and  was  followed  by  bursts  «  s^^laiiiB.  Not  ■ 
word  had  Foscolo  said  about  emperor  or  prince,  govern- 
ment or  minister.  A  few  months  after  the  chair  of  Ita- 
lian eloquence  was  suppressed  in  all  the  univetmities  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Foscolo  retired  to  Borgo  di  Vico, 
near  Como.  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Omnt  Giovio 
and  his  family.  He  there  wrote  his  tragedy  of  *  Ajax.* 
which  was  perfmned  at  Milan,  and  not  only  proved  a 
fiulure,  bnt  mvolved  him  in  a  tort  of  miniatenal  ponecu- 
tion,  beoanse  he  was  suspected  to  have  alluded  in  his  play 
to  N^leon*s  ambition.  At  the  same  time  certain  aciide- 
micians  whose  pedantry  he  had  ridiculed  in  anodMr  work, 
expressed  their  opinion  in  the  Poligralb,  a  literary  journal, 

*  that  whoever  sneers  at  the  labours  of  professors,  academi- 
cians, and  Ubrarians,  taxes  thereby  with  ignorance  the 
monarch  who  protects  them,  and  becomes,  by  so  doing, 
guilty  of  treason.'  Foscolo  howevw  had  some  influential 
mends,  and  he  was  mwly  banished  from  Milan.  At  Flo- 
rence, where  ha  fixed  his  residenne,  he  complied  his  trans- 
lation of  'Sterne:'  'Viamo  Sentimentale di  Yorick  lungo 
la  Fianda,  tradusione  diDidimo  Querico;'  and  wrote  an- 
other tragedy  entitled  '  Ricdarda,*  a  Hymn  to  the  Graces 
and  other  compositions. 

In  1813  he  was  allowed  to  retam  toHilaI^andin  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  Ftench  abandoned  the  country  ud 
provisional  government  was  formed,  Foscolo  was  appototer 
nugor  on  uie  staff,  and  endeavoured,  though  ineffectu- 
ally, to  save  tho  ex-minister  Prina  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob.   Whw  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  Milan,  Fos 
colo  drew  up  a  protest  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lombardy  addressed  to  the  Allied  Powers.    He  remained  , 
however  still  at  Milan,  and  had  the  offor  from  smne  of  the 
Austrian  authorities  of  the  editorship  of  a  new  liteian 
journal ;  but  having  learnt  that  he  was  charged  by  the  more 
rigid  patriots  of  being  a  turncoat,  he,  all  on  a  sudden,  di^ 
appeared  from  Milan  towards  the  end  of  1814,  and  repaired 
to  Switxerland,  where  he  resided  for  almost  two  years, 
chiefly  at  Hottinsen,  near  Zurich,  where  he  poUisEied  a 
correct  edition  cdTnis  *  Lettere  di  Ortis,*  and  also  a  attire  iv 
Latin  prose,  entitled  *  Didymi  Oaici  Pniphets  Minimi 
Hjrpert^ypseos,*  in  which  he  lashed  his  Milui  enenses  of 
the  literary  and  courtly  coteries  who  had  annoyed  him 
about  bis  '  Ajax.'  Not  finding  sufficirat  enooutagement  in  I 
Switzerland  for  his  literary  labours  as  a  means  of  sub  ' 
sistence,  he  came  to  England  about  the  aid  of  181G.  aoA 
was  introduced  to  some  of  the  best  society  of  the  mem 
polis:  be  formed  hterary  oonnexiona,  and  wrote  mrtido 
fwth  for  the  EdinbuiKh  and  the  Qiurteriy  Reviews.  In 
London  he  published  his  *  Ricciar^'  the  Bssays  on  Pt^ 
trarch  and  Ihuite,  which  are  amoBg  his  beat  compositioos, 
the  '  Di8C(»so  Storico  sul  teste  del  Deeameronei'and.  the 

*  Disoorso  Storioo  sul  testo  di  Dante^*  which  ia  n  woA  fuli 
of  erudition.  He  bad  engaged  to  superintend  a  naw  edite: 
of  Dantcs  with  ample  commeutariea,  but  he  did  not  live  t^i 
finish  thU  work.  Wantof  raderandttfjudgHMiitiniDoiK^ 
matters  involved  him  in  embarrasBmenta,  which,  joined  ta 
his  firetful  temper  and  assiduous  a|^Ucation,  shnttriwd  ha 
days.  Hediedoftbedropsyonthe  10(h(tfOctober,ia^7.s: 
Tumbam  Green,  near  London,  being  ahotttiflyyeunofan 
andwai  biMiuOm^^^^i^i^yf^^  Mitt* 
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dab  attd  uueriptum  imr  hn  t<»nb.  Notwithstukding  bis 

eccentricities  he  secured  wherever  he  lived  some  warm  and 
lasting  friends,  who  felt  his  death  as  a  loss.  The  life  of 
FoscoTo  derives  a  peculiar  importance  team  the  times  he 
lived  in.  and  the  political  scenes  in  which  he  mixed.  He 
had  the  merit  of  standing  slooC  one  of  the  few.  amidst  the 
^neral^^ostiation  of  mankind  before  the  shrine  of  Napo- 
leon. *  His  unconquerable  silence,*  observes  a  by  no  means 

Sartial  bi(^;rapher, '  amidst  the  strains  of  vulgar  adulation, 
eserves  to  be  recorded  in  history.  If  amidst  the  Asiatic 
idolatry  towards  Napoleon,  any  kind  of  opposition  can  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  Italy,  Foscolo  must  be  considered  as 
the  leader  of  it  Among  a  imwd  of  literati  who  prostitated 
their  ohaiaeter,  he  alone  aueoeeded  Alfleri  in  gathering 
around  him  thoae  youths  who  felt  the  love  of  study  and 
independence,  and  without  uselessly  challei^ng  an  irre- 
sistible power,  he  tempered  with  his  principles  and  his 
example  their  souls  for  present  dignity  and  nituie  resis^ 
ance.'  (Peochio,  Vita  di  Ugo  Foscolo.)  When  the  reaction 
came  he  refused  likewise  to  associate  with  those  who  would 
not  restore  bis  country  to  national  independence.  But  his 
sentiments,  as  expressed  in  his  works,  are  never  those  of  a 
partisan ;  he  deals  out  with  an  impartial  hand  to  all ;  his 
thouebts  are  generous  end  pure,  his  leamii^  is  real  and 
unafrected,  and  he  has  added  a  freeh  vigour  to  Italian  prose. 
His  dramas  are  the  weakest  of  his  productions.  To  his 
eompositions  already  mentioned,  may  he  added  an  Italian 
Tsnion  of  aonie  omtoa  of  the  Iliad,  *  Alonni  icritti  e  trat- 
tsii  inediti,*  LngBDO^  1839,  including  some  of  his  lectures  at 
Pa  via,  and  various  poetical  effusions.  ('  Opere  Seelte  di 
l/go  J>ifMColo,'  2  vols.  8vo ;  Fiesole,  1 833,  and  an  article  on 
fbseolo  and  his  THmet,  in  No.  XVIII.  the  Fbreign 
dht^teriy  Review,  Hay,  1832.) 

FOS8,  or  F0S6-WAY,  an  antienl  Roman  road  in  Britain, 
one  of  the  best  ascertained  of  any.  It  extended  from  the 
coast  of  LincolnBhire,  on  the  norui-east,  to  the  coast  of  De- 
vonshire on  the  south-west.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  havint;  bad  a  ditch 
Ifossa)  on  each  side  (Camden;  Pointer's  Britannia  So- 
manai,  and  appear^  from  a  Roman  milliare  or  mile-stone 
found  by  its  side  near  LeioBStar,  and  now  set  up  in  a  public 
place  in  that  town,  to  have  been  formed  or  at  least  im- 

E roved  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  pro- 
ably  at  or  about  die  time  of  that  emperor's  visit  to  Britain. 
It  has  retained  its  name  among  all  classes  of  people  better 
than  any  of  the  Roman  roads. 

This  road  first  shows  itself  between  Lincoln  and  the  sea. 
It  commenced  {»obably  from  a  Roman  station  somewhere 
on  the  coast  between  Saltfleet  and  Grimsby,  and  ran  to 
Lindum  (Lincoln),  a  Roman  station  of  considerable  import- 
ance, where  it  crossed  another  Roman  or  British  road,  the 
Brmin^treet.  Near  its  intersection  with  Ermine-street 
some  pavement  remained  in  Stukeley's  time  of  flag-stones 
set  edgewise.  From  Lindum  the  FoM  runs  south-south- 
west to  Aqum  Solis  (Bath),  passing  through  the  heart  of 
Uie  country.  The  sixth  Itei  of  Antoninus  partlv  coincides 
with  this  road,  on  which  an>w  to  have  been  tne  stations 
Crocolana  (Knugh  or  Bruna,  on  the  border  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Notts,  not  far  from  Newark-on-Trent,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent road  from  Lincoln  to  that  town).  Ad  Pontem  (Famdon 
ur  Thorpe  on  the  Trent  above  Newark),  Hargidunum  (at 
ur  near  East  Bridgeford,  Notts,  on  the  road  from  Newark 
10  Leicester),  Verometum  (near  Willoughby,  Notts,  near 
ilie  border  of  Leicestershire),  Rate  (Leicester),  and  Venonse 
'  High  Cross,  near  Claybrook,  on  the  border  of  Leicestershire 
and  Warwickshire,  at  the  intersection  of  the  WatUng-street 
iind  tbe  Foss-way);  the  remainder  of  the  road  to  Aqum 
Solis  (Bath)  does  not  coincide  with  any  Iter  of  Antoninus. 
In  one  part,  between  Newark  and  Leicester,  the  antient 
pa\-emeDt  is  visible,  composed  *  of  great  blue  flag-stones, 
laid  edeavme  very  careftilly,  taken  from  quarries  by  the 
side  of  the  hill:  the  breadth  of  it  one  hundred  feet  or 
more.*  In  other  parts  the  way  has  been  entirely  paved 
with  red  flints,  seemingly  brought  from  the  sea-coast. 
Near  Venons  (High  Cross)  part  of  the  road  lies  open, 
hke  a  ditch,  either  never  having  been  filled  with  stones  or 
vnvel,  or  else  owing  to  these  having  been  removed  for  the  re- 
pair of  more  modem  roads,  or  some  othw  purpose.  Between 
Venonm  and  Aquas  Solis  Uie  road  passes  through  Durocor- 
iiuvium  (Cirencester),  where  it  crossed  the  road  from  Lon- 
•liuium  (London)  to  Glevnm  (Gloucester).  From  Aqua> 
Koiis  th'  Foss-way  continued  its  course  in  a  pretty  direct 
hue  to  ladiali*  (Ucbesler),  of  which  town  it  forms  th*  prin- 


cipal street:  from  Isdialis,  Stukeley  supposed  that  it  tM  to 
Moridunum,  now  Seaton,  in  Devonshire :  but  others  ban 
conjectured  that  the  Roman  road  between  the  river  Ax 
and  Honiton,  of  which  there  are  plain  vestiges  to  be  di»< 
cemed,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Foes ;  and  that  it  ran  through 
laca.Dumnoniorum  (Exeter)  across  the  T«gn  to  Totness. 
which,  according  to  some  early  accounts  of  this  road,  stood 
at  one  extremity  of  it.  Beyond  Ilchestw  some  of  the 
original  pavement  may  vet  be  traced,  composed  of  flat 
stones  laid  edgewise,  and  so  close  as  to  look  like  a  wal 
feUen  down.  There  are  tumuli  along  some  parts  of  the 
fosB.  The  Imnches  of  (his  road,  if  any,  are  not  ascertained. 
(Reyaolds^  H8rBriUamiartim.y 

FOSSA'NO,  a  town  and  bishop**  see  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  province  of  Cent,  is  ntmted  in  a  fine  idain  on  the 
northern  base  of  the  maritime  Alps,  near  the  river  Stun, 
and  on  the  road  from  Mondovi  to  Savigliano.  A  oanal. 
called  Navigtio  Nuovo,  which  leaves  the  Stura  at  Coni,  and 
joins  the  Po  at  Carmagnola,  passes  by  Fossano.  The  town 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  silk,  hemp,  and 
cattle,  and  has  manufactories  of  leather,  and  also  for  spin* 
ning  silk.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  12,500  inhabitants,  nai 
an  old  castle,  four  churches,  several  convents,  a  royal  col- 
lege, with  professors  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theoliwy, 
and  a  college  for  boarders,  kept  oy  the  fethers  Somasclu 
Fossano  lies  1 5  miles  north-east  of  Coni,  1 5  east  of  Saluizo, 
1 2  north-west  of  Mondovi,  and  35  south  of  Turin.  £C^in.] 

FOSSIL  COPAL  was  first  feund  hi  the  blue  day  at 
Highgat^  near  London;  it  occurs  also  at  Woohlow  in 
Moravia. 

It  occurs  in  irregular  pieces  or  small  nodular  mawee.  Iti 
cdour  is  yellowish  or  dull  brown ;  nearly  opaque ;  lustn 
resinous ;  fracture  oonohoidal ;  specific  gravity  1'04S. 
When  heated  it  yields  an  aromatic  odour,  and  muts  into  a 
limpid  fluid;  it  bums  with  a  yellow  flame  and  much  smoke, 
when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  ia  totally 
dissipated.   It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

FOSSILS.  The  term  '  Fossil,'  in  its  general  acoeptar 
tion,  signifies  that  which  may  be  dug  out  of  the  earth,  b 
this  sense,  antiquities,  as  well  as  natural  metallic  and 
mineral  bodies,  may  be  said  to  be  ibssils.  But  the  wo«d  is 
generally  used  among  geuli^sts  and  mineraloffists  to  desiff- 
nat^  sometimes, simpm anaoompound minetiu bodies, such 
as  earths,  salts,  bitumens,  and  metab,  but,  more  generally, 
the  petrified  forms  of  plants  and  animals  which  oeeur  m 
the  strata  that  compose  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Host  of 
these  fossil  species,  many  of  the  genera,  and  some  of  the 
femilies,  are  extinct ;  and  all  of  them  were  considered  in 
the  darker  ages  to  owe  their  or^in  to  the  plastic  power  of 
the  earth.  They  were  named  Lapide*  iditmorpH,  Lapidet 
JtguraH,  and,  as  their  organic  nature  b^an  to  be  sus- 
pected, Lapides  dthtoiam.  Superstition  was,  in  old  times, 
busy  with  some  of  them,  the  Belemnitas  and  Am,moniles, 
for  example. 

The  appellation  Petrifacta,  petriiketions,  soon  became 
common  in  books  and  catalogues  of  cdiinets,  and  then  Sir 
John  Hill's  proposition  to  denominate  snob  petrifled  bodies 
extraneous,  or  adoeniiUous  fostile,  was  adopted  by  many 
naturalists,  ^kinson  objected  to  *  Petri&ottons*  as  a 
general  term,  and  distinguished  *  Fossils*  by  employii^  the 
expression  *  Primary  Fowik'  to  denote  thoee  minoal  buIh 
stances  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  native,  or,  in  . 
other  words,  to  have  existed  -primitively  in  tbe  earth ;  and 
by  applying  the  appellation  *  Secondary  Fossils*  to  the 
petrified  exuvite  of  plants  and  animals.  Though  the  terma 
of  this  last-mMitioned  writer  are  now  no  longer  adopted, 
he  roust  always  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fiithers  of  this 
branch  of  geology,  a  branch  which  William  Smith  flnt 
effectively  \ued  as  the  hey  to  the  sttatiAoaSion.  In  the  steas 
of  Smith  tbe  first vrriteis  on  tfaas  subjeet  have  since  trad; 
and  the  study  of  '  Oigaaie  Remiiiu,'  whiob  name  the 
animal  and  vegetaUe  bodies  penetrated  hy  or  converted 
into  mineral  smtstances  are  now  known  as  a  whole,  has 
become  of  first-rate  importance  in  dedpfaering  the  histoiy 
of  the  lithol^cal  structure  of  the  earth  s  crust  The  well- 
known  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  of  Lyell,  fee 
instance,  depend  in  a  great  defpree  upon  tbe  proportionate 
absence  or  presence  of  living  species  among  the  organic 
remains  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  certain 
groups  of  strata  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 

Some  notices  of  the  ibssil  plants  and  animida,  when  snch 
are  known,  are  given  in  the  articles  which  nlate  ta 
extstii^  ftmilieiigeBmt  orqpseiasi  aad aiSi&et&milML^ 
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^•Mn,  aad  tpecMi,  am  Ueated  of  luidor  their  re»peeU»« 

FOSSUM^  in  Uie  bailiwick  of  Cbrtstiaiiia  in  Norway,  ■ 
miiiiDg  town  and  district,  about  40  miles  vest  of  CSuittiaoia, 
near  the  Houg-FoH,  the  laxgest  fidl  in  Norwaj.  over  which 
the  Semoen  ia  precipitated  nearly  50  bat  in  petpendicular 
height  Here  am  icon  works  and  a  cannon  fbondry,  and  at 
Uodum,  near  it,  ia  a  large  manufaetmr  of  amalti,  xaffrea, 
&c.,  whi(di  are  made  from  the  superior  kindof  cobalt,  found 
m  Ihe  neigfabourinc  mine  at  Stutt»rud. 

FOTHBRGILL,  JOHN,  was  bom  of  a  Quaker  (kmUy, 
on  tbe  8th  of  March,  1712.  at  Carr-End,  near  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire.  After  obtaining  the  dementa  <tf  ecbicatimt 
in  the  achod  of  Sedbergb,  in  the  aanw  coun^,  be  leaned 
phermM^  from  an  aminent  apothecary  named  Bactlett>  and 
then  procaeded  to  Sdinbw^n.  Hwb  be  took  bis  degree 
of  M.D-  in  1737,  tbe  thesis  which  be  published  <m  this 
VeoBsion  being  on  the  use  of  emetics.  (*  De  Emetioonun 
Usu  in  wiis  Morbis  tractandis.')  In  order  to  become  a 
physician  in  wactice  as  well  as  theory,  he  now  diligently 
attended  St  Thomas'a  Hospital,  in  li>ndon.  In  1 74D  ha 
travelled  into  HoUukI,  France,  and  Germany,  and  then 
settled  in  iioodoo.  In  1748,  an  ulcerated  or  gangrenous 
soi«  throat,  which  had  prevailed  epidemically,  ^vb  Fotber- 
pll  an  opportunity  of  diai^ying  his  greet  practical  talents. 
This  kind  of  sore  throat  is  now  believed  to  be  related  to 
scarlet  fever,  and  indeed  to  be  the  essential  and  dangerous 
port  of  that  disease,  of  wbidi  the  eruptkn  is  meraly  the 
•utward  and  harmless  indtcatum.  In  FothM^l's  tuna, 
however,  this  malady  wae  oonfiiunded  with  the  ordinary  or 
inflammatory  aore  Uiroat,  and  hdag  treated  aocordin^y, 
with  bleeding  and  purgatives,  was  very  fiUaL  Fotbargiil. 
on  the  oontnry,  used  emetiost  mineral  aoidi^  Inttan.  and 
ft  li^e  vine,  aim  lost  but  &w  eases. 

The  two  moat  prominent  points  in  tbe  life  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  are  the  remarkable  success  with  which  be  practised  his 
profbflsion  and  tlie  unwearied  benevolence  with  which  he 
diatributed  tbe  (nutu  of  his  labours.  It  is  supposed  that 
Iw  gave  away  at  least  200,000/. 

Dr.  FoUMrgill  published  several  papers  in  the  *  Philoso- 
pbieal  Tranaaotions'oD  the  origin  of  ambergris,  the  rupture 
of  the  diaphn^mu  &e. ;  and  he  is  also  tbe  author  of  essays 
on  tbe  plant  i^mdudng  Aleppo  aeamnumy ;  on  the  use  of 
bark  combinea  with  small  doaea  of  calomel  in  seroAila,  and 
ealoinel  akne  in  aciattca,  lumbagoi  and  worms;  on  tbe  use 
ef  hemlock  iu  canoer;  on  tbe  botanical,  chemical,  and 
meHiflal  history  of  the  cortex  Winteranus  and  catechu ;  on 
Uw  treatment  of  booping-cougfa  by  very  small  doses  of 
tartar  Hnetic  combined  wiu  an  abaoibeot  earth ;  on  dropmr. 
and  the  disadvantages  of  putting  off  U4>piDg  too  long;  en 
chronic  ulcers  of  toe  legs ;  on  [dithisis.  apd  tbe  abuse  of 
balsamff  and  bark  in  this  disease ;  on  febrile  rheumatism 
oftheftwe;  onangiupeotOTis;  on  the  ulcerous  sore  throat; 
on  hydrocephalus  intemus,  an  essay  thought  by  Vicq-d^Asyr 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  descriptions  to  be  found  in 
medieiue ;  and  adviee  to  women  between  fiir^  and  forty- 
Ava  years  of  age,  or  rules  to  be  observed  on  tbe  eassation 
of  theeatameiua. 

Fotbernll  iminrved  the  art  of  raoovenng  the  drowned ; 
showed  tu  neoeaai^  ef  pndiibiting  burials  in  towns,  and 
the  means  «F  diminishing  tbe  frequency  of  files.  Ibe  edi- 
tions of  bis  woriu  are  those  of  London.  1781,  Svo. ;  1 783. 
3  voU  8vo.;  1784.  4to.  FothwgiU  died  on  the  26th  of 
De<»mber,  178D.  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  CSio- 
grapAts  Unwertelle ;  Lht*  t^Briiuh  PHj/noimni.) 
S^JTHERINGAY.  [Nobthamftonsbiu.] 
FOUCHE'.  JOSEPH,  duke  of  Otranto.  was  bom  in 
1 763,  at  Nantes,  and  educated  in  tbe  oc^lege  of  the  Pdtes 
de  rOratoire.  Being  unable,  on  acoount  of  his  delicate 
oonstitution.  to  feUow  the  profrssioB  of  his  &ther,  who  was 
eaptein  ef  a  veasd,  he  qipUed  hirasdf  to  atady.  and  after 
having  eompleted  htseonne  at  Puis,  he  lectiued  in  dif- 
kmnt  towns  of  Fkanee  on  vanooa  philonyhieel  anLjeeto, 
till  «■  Ui  nmniige  be  Anally  aamd  in  his  native  town 
and  began  to  prsenae  aa  an  advocate.  In  1798  he  was  re- 
turned by  the  dqiartment  of  tbe  Loire  Inffrienre  as  a 
men^MTw  the  national  eonvention,  in  which  capoct^  be 
voted  for  Oie  death  of  the  king,  and  against  the  appeal  to 
the  nation.  In  1 703  he  was  aent  wiUt  Collot  d'Heiboia  on 
that  mission  whtdi  deluged  Lyon  with  blood,  but  still  he 
kad  the  eonrage  to  oppoee  aome  meeanraa  of  his  infbmous 
■DlleMtta.  On  bia  ratom  to  Paria,  Iu  waa  eleoted  (1794) 
mm&ntnf  *iiB  Jaoofain  etnb,  bnt  he  ipa  ioob  expaUed 


from  It  by  tbe  enmity  of  Robsayierre.  Ate  tfm  U  el 
Robespierre,  Foiicb6  being  considered  aiadaacaioua  ter- 
rorist, was  arrested,  but  afterwards  libarated  mder  the 
proclamation  for  a  ^neral  amnesty,  on  the  3<th  October, 
1795.   He  remained  in  private  Ufa  ttU  1798,  wbon  he  wea 
employed  in  Italv,  and  after  bis  return  to  Puis  tbe  Direc- 
tory nominated  nim  minister  of  tbe  police  of  the  republic. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  displayed  hia  great  talents, 
which  were  united  with  an  extraordiiun  degree  ef  courage, 
flrnutess,  and  aetivitir.  He  bad  tbe  boUnesa  to  adc^t  vigor- 
ous measures  for  toe  supprasaion  of  popular  aaoemhSca. 
Having  supported  Bonaparte  after  bis  return  fhxu  Egypt 
be  was  eonDrmed  in  hia  offioe  upon  ttie  eatabliahment  of 
the  oonsulate.  He  had  the  addiess  to  mder  hina^  ne- 
oeasary  to  all  parties  by  tormenting  Bon^atte  on  tbe  one 
hand  with  rumours  «  conqaraeies,  and  on  the  other  by 
scseening  from  his  venmnce  many  roy^ta.  Bonapane 
however  dismissed  Fou^6  in  1802  from  his  office,  but  un 
his  accession  to  the  tbrooflk  he  lestond  1^  to  bia  former 
post   Fouchfi'i  vigilanoe  T'^Vr'n***  tbe  tniM|uiUity  of 
the  empire  while  Napoleon  was  occupied  in  foreign  wars: 
and  having  tbe  duties  of  minister  of  tbe  intvior  added  tu 
those  of  bis  o&ce,  he  greatly  contributed  by  his  arrange- 
ments to  prevent  tbe  suoceas  of  tbe  English  expedition 
against  Holland  in  1S09.  In  tbe  Iastrin«QUooed  yeerbe 
was  created  duke  of  Otranto,  but  be  Sail  out  (rf  fkvour  fi>r 
having  used  in  his  proclamation  to  the  naUnial  guards  the 
foUowing  expression—*  Let  us  prove  that  Huf(&on*%  pte- 
aenee  is  not  necessary  in  wder  to  cepd  ear  enoniea.*  lo 
1810  he  waa  nominated  goTenuv  of  BooMb  on  oooditicKi 
of  delivoring  his  eorreapondenoa  to  Napalem,  which 
having  reftised  to  do,  be  was  sent  to  Aix.   He  was  again 
recalled;  but  as  bis  views  did  not  coiaoide  with  those 
of  tbe  emperor,  Foudii  retired  into  tbe  eonnlzy.   In  Ui.t 
Fouchi  was  made  governor  of  tbe  Illyrian  province^  but 
tbe  progrtas  of  tbe  allied  troops  compelled  him  to  relinqui»L 
his  post  and  to  retire  to  luly.   After  the  ebdicatioD  vf 
Napoleon,  Fouch£  again  retired  to  bis  estates  in  tb« 
country,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  political  tntrigiie^ 
On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  be  was  suspected  by  tfae 
Bourbons,  and  an  order  was  ^ven  f<Hr  bis  arrest,  but  he  ooo- 
trived  to  make  bis  escape.   Napoleon  again  ncHuioated 
Foudkfi  muuster  ef  policy  but  he  aconited  the  offiee  onl> 
on  the  undevstaoding  diat  Austria  ana  Enriaad  aeoetii 
connived  at  Napolewi's  return  from  Elba.  Aa  aoon  as  be 
learned  that  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  dedBie4.again»: 
Napoleon,  be  tried  to  pmuade  the  emperor,  in  caae  his 
ne^tiations  should  prove  unsuooessfU,  to  abdicete  and 
retire  to  the  United  States  of  Amerioa.   He  strongly  ad- 
vocatod  the  principles  of  libnty  during  the  hundred  6aj> 
of  Naptdeon's  second  reiro,  and  strong  urged  tbe  eui- 

Cror  to  abdicate  after  the  battle  of  Watertoo.  Fnuchk 
iog  put  at  tbe  head  of  the  provisiuMl  government  by  the 
chambers,  promoted  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  negotiated 
with  tbe  ulied  powers,  aiid  by  bis  intrigues  beffled  tbf 
scheme  of  Carnot  and  other  patriota  to  defend  Paris.  At 
the  beginniing  of  the  negotiatum  he  was  not  indined  to  pro- 
moto  the  secood  restoration  of  Louis  XVUL,  hal  notwitb 
standing  this  he  was  called  by  tbe  king,  immediatdy  afke: 
the  ea|ntulation  of  Paris,  and  nominatMt  minister  of  policr 
This  oucumstaoce  gave  rise  to  a  gracral  belief  that  be  iw 
deceived  Napcdeon  all  the  time  uter  bis  return  from  Ella. 
and  that  be  constantly  maintained  a  secret  oorreapoadeorv 
with  the  allied  powers  and  tbe  Bourbons.   In  his  cepar.K 
of  minister  of  police  he  presented  to  the  king  two  repor-- 
on  the  state  of  France^  which  by  their  boldneas  excilea  thi 
haired  of  all  parties   His  advice  to  mot  a  genvrml  sd 
nesty  was  not  followed;  and  he  signal  with  his  own  tun: 
as  minister  of  ptdioe  the  crdonnanoe  of  Louis  XVIIL  of  tii 
24th  July,  1615,  by  which  many  peraons  were  excepitK: 
firom  tbe  amnes^.   Being  driven  by  the  hatred  of  tikr 
nyalisu  to  res^  hia  oflfee  of  minister  <d  police,  tbe  kioc 
nominated  him  his  ambassador  to  Dvesdeo.   The  4aw 
tbe  13th  Januanr,  1816,  fav  whwb  all  tboae  who  hml  ^otcd 
for  the  death  of  harm  Xvl.  were  banished  from  Ftanw 
and  deprived  of  the  esUtea  which  had  been  granted  u> 
them.  WHS  extended  to  Foiicbi  alscv  irtu  frsin  that  tioK* 
lived  in  different  parts  of  Austria.   He  died  at  Trieste  ir. 
18S0.  'TheMemoirsof  JoeephAntFoueb^daedXhrmnto.' 
which  appeared  at  Paria,  182<  were  dwdared  by  his  aota 
to  be  a  spurious  production ;  but  tboe  are  nany  reaaona 
for  believing  tham  to  be  auUwntio,  and  it  is  a  known  fret 
tot  k.  HM^  iif^.n^^t^ii^yf^ 
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A  enriaiu  vork  vm  jmblisbeA  Tarn  m  1833,  vbieh 
throws  ^reat  light  on  Fonehfs  chanteter,  and  on  the  system 
of  the  imperial  administntion  in  France,  '  Timoignages 
biatoriqaes,  ou  quinxe  Ana  de  haute  Police  sous  Na|>oleoii, 
par  Desmarets.* 

FOUGASS,  a  small  military  mioe,  faemei  by  sinlung  in 
the  eround,  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  Id  fbet,  a  box  of 
powotor,  or  one  contamiog  tvo  or  more  loaded  shells.  The 
train  of  ponder  by  which  it  is  to  be  fired  is  contained  in  a 
linen  tabe^  and  this  ii  fteqaently  protected  by  being  placed 
in  a  ease  of  wood.  Atraneh  it  cut  in  the  gnmnd  to  recelTe 
the  train,  bnt  it  is  subseqneniljr  filled  np. 

Fougasses  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  defence  of 
field  forts,  and  then  they  are  formed  under  the  glacis  of  the 
latter  at  the  points  where  the  assault  la  expected :  m  this 
cose  generally  the  train  of  powder  is  conve^-ea  nnder  ground 
to  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  where  the  fire  is  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  but  occasionally  this  is  done  in  the  intenor  of  the 
work,  the  train  being  then  made  to  pass  under  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch. 

Sometimes  a  fouf^  is  used  to  destroy  a  small  work,  in 
n  hich  case  it  is  stmk  within  the  maia  of  the  rampart  or 

parapet. 

FOUGE^BSS,  a  town  in  Fnno^  wpttal  of  sn  smn- 
dissement,  in  the  department  of  Illo  et  Vflaioe.  It  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Couesnon,  160  miles  in  a  direct 
line  we8^by-soath  of  Paris. 

Rdoul  of  Fougirea  built  a  castle  here  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  Henry  11.  of  Ei^land. 
Fougdres  was  taken  b?  the  English  under  John  in  tlM  year 
120a,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  in  1448. 

The  town  is  agreeably  sittiated  upon  a  height ;  it  owes  to 
its  elevated  situation  a  pure  atmosphere  and  an  agreeable 
prospect.  It  is  not  very  well  laid  out,  and  there  is  no  place 
or  open  space  of  any  extent ;  but  some  of  the  streets  are 
ivide,  andf  the  houses  ate  very  well  built.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle  built  by  Raoul  still  remain  in  one  of  the  feuxboniigs ; 
its  Gothic  towers  and  ramparts  ibrm  a  pictnreaqne  olgeet 
from  some  pmnta  of  view. 

The  population  of  Foug^  in  1838  was  7446  for  the 
town,  or  7677  for  the  whole  eommune.  The  jnindpal 
manufhctares  of  the  town  are  common  linens^  sail-ctoth, 
flannel,  hats,  and  leather;  there  are  many  dye-houses,  and 
the  scarlet  dye  is  particularly  fttnons  for  its  brilltaney, 
which  it  is  supposed  to  owe  to  the  quality  of  the  water  of 
the  Nftn^n,  a  little  stream  that  ftdls  into  the  Couesnon  a 
short  distance  below  the  town.  Trade  is  earned  on  in  corn, 
cattle,  linens,  woollens,  batter,  hon^,  and  wax.  The  market 
is  oonsiderable,  and  there  are  nine  mn  in  the  year.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  which  is  fertile  in  wheat,  oati. 
buckwheat, ehestnnto,  fimit,  cider,  and  perry,  are  a  glasft-home 
and  several  puer-milto.  The  town  a  at  the  ooQv^genee 
of  several  roads.  There  are  in  it  a  subordinattf  court  of 
Justice  and  some  other  public  oflSeea,  a  high  school,  and 
public  baths.  In  the  finost  of  FiougSree,  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  town,  are  three  remams  of  antiquity— two 
cromlechs,  one  of  them  with  its  upper  stone  about  16  fset 
long,  8^  wide,  and  nearly  4  thick;  the  other  neariy  de- 
stroyed; and  a  suite  of  subterranean  apartments,  built 
with  fl^tone  and  vaulted,  called  Leg  CelUen  de  LamUan, 
and  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Raoul  of  Fougires  (men- 
tioned above)  in  order  to  conceal  his  own  treasures  and 
those  of  the  people  of  Foiigires  from  the  avidity  of  Henry  H. 
of  England.  His  precaotlons  were,  however,  in  vain,  that 
king  having  taken  nil  eflbeti  beftn  dwy  eoiild  be  T^tmi 
in  aeeurity. 

The  arrondisaonwntof  Pougfres  compnbenda  A  oantnu 
and  97  communes;  it  had,  in  1832,  81.7BS  inhabitants. 
ISper  and  glass  are  manu^unid  by  them. 

FOtTLAHS  or  F0ULHA8,  a  nation  widely  spread 
along  the  western  coasts  of  AAlca,  occupying  the  countries 
north  of  Cape  P&Imas  as  for  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Se- 
negal. Some  of  the  tribes  are  found  400  or  500  miles  from 
the  coast.  Th^  do  not  however  occupy  this  tract  alone, 
^ut  together  with  three  other  nations,  the  Mandingoes,  Ser- 
ravrolliea,  and  Jalofis  or  Talloflb.  The  principal  kingdoms 
of  the  Fottlahs  are  Fonta-Toro,  Bondou,  (^sson,  Luiuuner, 
Kaarta,  an!  FooUdu,  on  both  sides  of  the  Senegri ;  and 
■onth  at  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  the  great  kingdom  of 
Foota-Jallore.  The  caunttiaa  east  of  the  last-mentioned 
nation  are  httle  known,  but  it  would  apjpear  that  the  Foulohi 
oxtead  to  tho  wrr  haaodnf  of  the  kingdoai  of  the  Adian- 


Mqor  Gray  describes  the  FouHhs  of  Bondou  as  semg  of 
the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  very  active.  Their  'skin 
is  of  a  lig^t  copper  coloar,  and  their  foces  of  a  form  ap- 
proachiDgnearer  to  those  of  Europe  than  any  of  the  other 
tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  Moors  excepted.  Their  hair 
too  is  not  so  short  or  woolly  as  that  of  the  black,  and  their 
eyes  are.  with  the  advantage  of  being  lai^r  and  rounder, 
of  a  better  colour  and  more  expreasive.*  Mango  Park  ob* 
serves,  that  at  Bondou  and  in  other  parts  in  the  vieinitr  of 
the  Hootuh  teiritoiies,  flwir  eomplmion  is  more  ycAow 
HiXtt  in  the  countries  nrther  oouth.  Is  speaking  of  the 
negro  nations,  they  rsoik  themselves  ahraya  amon^;  Cb« 
white  people.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  rearuig  ol 
cattle,  and  agriculture.  Even  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Jalofiis,  and  other  tribes,  the  greater 
partof  thecom  iaraised  by  them,  and  their  herds  and  tlocks 
are  numerous,  and  in  good 'condition.  In  the  northern 
countries  they  have  mostly  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
foith,  and  sand  their  children  to  schools,  in  which  they  Ipom 
to  reisd  and  write.  In  the  southern  countries  they  are  still 
heathens.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  different  from 
those  of  the  other  nations  amoi^  ^eh  they  are  settled. 
(Mungo  ^k:  Goldbery :  Gray.) 

FOmJB.  ROBERT  and  ANDREW,  two  learned 
printm  of  Scotland,  were,  it  is  supposed,  natives  of 
Gla^ow,  and  passed  their  early  days  in  obscurity.  Robert 
is  asserted  to  have  been  a  barber.  Ingeniuty  and  perse* 
verance  however  enabled  them  to  establish'a  press,  from 
which  have  issued  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  correct 
and  elegant  printing  which  the  eighteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced. Even  Bodoiii  of  Parma,  and  Barbou  of  Paris,  have 
not  gone  bevond  some  of  the  productions  of  the  Foulis  press. 
Robert  Fotilts  b^an  printing  about  1740.  and  one  of  his 
first  essavs  was  a  good  edition  of  *  Demetrius  Phalereus,*  in 
410.,  publishod  in  1743.  In  1744  he  brought  out  his  cele- 
brated immaculate  edition  of  '  Horace,'  12mo.,  and  socat 
afterwards  was  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Andrew. 
Of  this  edition  of  ''fioraoe,'  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed 
were  hune  up  in  the  college  at  Glai^iow,  and  a  rewud  was 
offered  to  those  who  durald  discover  en  inaceuraey.  It  has 
been  several  times  repriqted  at  Glasgow,  but  not  probably 
with  the  same  fidelity.  The  two  brothers  continued  to 
produce  for  thirty  years  a  series  of  correct  and  well  printed 
books,  particularly  classics,  which,  whether  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  exactness  as 
any  in  the  Aldine  series.  Among  them  may  be  enume- 
rated '  Homer,'  Greek,  4  vols.  foL,  1 756-58 ;  '  Thucydidas,' 
Greek  and  Latin,  8  vols.  12mo.,  1759;  '  Herodotus,'  Greek 
and  Latin,  9  vols.  ISmo^  1761;  '  Xenophon,'  Greek  and 
Latin,  13  vols.  ISnKK,  1 763-67;  with  nnall  editkms  «f 
Cieero,  Viigil,  TihuUus  add  Propertius,  ComeUns  Nepoe, 
Taeitns,  Juvenal  and  Penias,  and  Lneretias.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  beautfAil  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
in  small  4to. ;  Gray*i  Poems,  Pope's  Works,  See.  fce. 

It  isamelaneho^tefloetiontbatthe  taataof  theseworthy 
men  for  the  fine  arts  at  last  brought  about  their  ruin ;  fm 
having  engaged  In  tbe  eatabltshment  of  en  academy  for  the 
instmction  ^  youth  in  painting  and  seulptare  in  SootUnd, 
the  mormouB  expense  or  sending  pupils  to  Italy  to  study  and 
copy  the  antients,  gradwlly  brought  on  their  decline  in  tbe 
printing  business,  and  they  found  the  oity  of  Glasgow  no  fit 
soil  to  transplant  the  imitative  arts  to,  altbouefa  their  suc- 
cess in  printing  the  Greek  and  Latin  CkMics  had  already 
produced  them  ample  fbrtnaes.  Andrew  FouHa  died 
Bevtember  ifilb,  1779,  and  Robert  in  I77«  nhiUted  and 
sold  at  Christie*!,  fai  Pal)  Mall,  the  remainder  of  hit  paint- 
inga.  The  eaUdogue  fermd  tine  velucaea.  Bnt  tht 
result  of  tbe  sale  Iras,  that  after  all  the  cxpenass  wcee 
d^trayed,  tbe  balance  m  hie  fhvour  amounted  only  to  tbe 
sum  of  fifteen  shillings.  He  died  the  same  year  on  his 
return  to  Scotland.  A  person  ai  the  nan*  of  FoHti%  a  de- 
scendant at  one  of  the  bfothers,  continued  to  print  at 
Glau^w  as  late  as  1806.  His  '  Virgil*  of  1778,  and  bis 
^scbylus,'  tainted  in  1795,  are  considered  beautiful  pro- 
ductions. (Lemoine's  Hut.  Printing;  tiichMB  Lit. 
Anecd.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  691,  viii.,  476 ;  Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet.} 

FOUNDATION,  the  lower  pert  or  eoursss  of  the  base- 
ment walls  or  piers  of  a  building.  In  fbundatione  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  setdement  of  the  walls 
in  an  uneqval  manno:  this  can  onW  be  done  by 
the  earth  on  iriiieh  the  fbundatira  m  ■^^"^491%^  i 
throurbout  ita  «h^  nUMiL      Digitized  by  VjiXjO' 

If  the  eaith,  whtti  iseamilwl  to  a  kofleiaiit  dipUt  la5 
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■  good  hold  fbr  the  mil  vhieh  is  to  be  built  in  it,  ihonld  not 
be  Klid  or  should  be  likely  to  nrell  or  shrink  with  the  change 
of  temperature,  as  clay  is  apt  to  do ;  and  if  the  auperincum- 
bmt  we^ht  to  be  placed  on  the  foundation  is  considerable, 
it  is  advisable  to  pile  by  driving  pieces  of  timber  into  the 
excavation.  The  thickness  of  piles  should  be  about  a 
twelfUi  of  their  length,  and  their  width  apart  depends  on  the 
weight  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Sometimes  a  level  row  of 
crossbearers  or  sleepers  is  laid  on  the  piles,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are  filled  with  stone  or  brick  rammed  up  to 
the  level  of  tbeir  upper  faces,  and  then  the  whole  is  planked 
over.  On  the  plaohins  ore  laid  the  footings  which  are 
wider  than  the  wall  ana  project  one  beyond  another,  the 
lowest  being  the  widest  (thus). 


3 


Foatifi^  of  tits  Poandalion. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  the  wall  from  sinking  with  its  own 
weight  into  the  earth,  or  rocking  with  the  wind.  In  found- 
ations from  two  to  four  courses  of  footings  are  usually  em- 
ployed. Inverts  or  inverted  arches  are  often  used  between 
the  foundaUons  of  piers,  to  distribute  the  weight  more 
aoiially  along  the  whole  line  excavated  for  the  foundation. 
Where  the  gfound  is  not  very  soft,  and  where  the  wall  is  to 
be  supported  on  narrow  piers,  a  pieoe  of  timber  is  sometimes 
split  in  half  and  laid  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  lower  courses 
of  the  brickwork  or  masonry. 

The  breadth  of  a  substructure  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  weight  of  the  superstructure.  Nicholson,  in  his  archi- 
tectural dictionary,  says,  '  if  the  texture  of  the  ground  is 
supposed  to  be  constant,  and  the  materials  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity,  the  breadth  of  the  foundation  will  be  as  tbe 
area  of  the  vertical  section  passing  through  the  line  on 
which  the  breadth  is  meuured;  thus,  toe  example,  suppose 
a  wall  40  feet  high  2  Ibet  thick  to  have  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion of  3  &et  in  hieadth,  what  should  be  the  breadth  of  a 
wall  60  ftet  hi^  21  feet  thick?  By  proportion  it  will  be 
40  X  S :  3  : :  60  X  3^  :  tbe  answer  =  5|  feet 

*  This  calculation  will  give  the  breadth  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  required  wall,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  insist- 
ing wall  itselh  when  the  luight  of  the  required  wall  is 
equal  to  the  nikh  which  is  the  first  term  (40  x  2  b  80)  di- 

80 

Tided  by  the  seeond  term  (3)  =  ~  =  26|  feet.  Thus  awall 

3 

of  26|  wonld  have  the  breadth  of  its  foundation  equal  to  its 
thiclmeBS  above  the  foundation,  and  less  than  26}  feet 
would  have  a  thinner  foundation  than  even  the  super- 
structure. But  though  the  calculation  in  this  case  gives 
the  foundation  lets  in  breadth  than  the  thickness  of  its 
superstaucture,  it  must  be  considered  that  it  only  calcu- 
li^s  tbe  true  breadth  of  tbe  surface  that  should  be  <q>posed 
to  the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wall  ftom  pene- 
trating tgr  its  wei^t:  though  the  role  giros  all  the  width 
diat  is  neeessaiy,  on  account  of  the  of  the  in- 

sisting wall,  yet  the  breadth  of  the  footing  should  always 
he  greater  than  that  of  the  snperstructuie,  as  it  will  stand 
more  firmly  on  its  base  when  affected  by  lateral  ^wnre, 
and  be  less  liable  to  rock  by  the  blowing  of  heavy  winds.' 
(Nicholson's  Dietionary,  Fbuttdation.) 

Concrete  composed  of  gravel  or  shingle  and  hot  lim.e  is 
often  used  to  form  a  soUd  bearing  for  the  footings  of  foun- 
dations. The  greatest  care  and  judgment  are  required  in 
making  founda^ns  for  heavy  superstructures,  for  if  the 
piles  should  be  of  a  bad  qualitr  and  the  ground  in  which 
they  are  driven  of  a  very  loose  and  boggy  niUure.  the  same  ca- 
taibophe  which  ooenrred  at  the  new  onstom-luiuse  in  Lon- 
don may  be  expected  to  take  pkoe.  In  this  building  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  ^lee  and  loose  earth  aM  form 
a  solid  ooncrete  foundation. 

In  brick  foundations  the  footings  have  sets  off',  or  pro- 
jections of  about  an  inch  and  sometimes  more.  In  stone 
walls  the  footit^  ere  at  least  six  inches  in  projection  on  each 
aide  of  the  wall  which  is  to  he  carried  on  the  foundation. 

FOUNDING,  one  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  embraces 
all  the  operations  of  reducing  ores,  and  of  smelting  and 
eastihg  metals.  There  are  various  branches  of  the  art,  and 
some  difi'erence  prevails  in  the  minor  details  of  the  pro- 
cesses, as  in  iron,  braaSf  and  bronze  founding ;  easting  guns 
and  enuMn,typeafinrprintiaft  and  bell  founding.  Thaflnish- 


ing  operations  of  chasing,  Immishhig.  plating,  lea.  an  abo 

parts  of  the  founder's  art  In  this  country,  where  metal- 
working  IS  of  so  great  importance  in  a  eommereisl  point  of 
view,  improvements  are  constantly  beuv  made  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  foundry.  The  practice  on  uie  continent  differs 
also  in  many  respects  from  that  pursued  in  our  fo\mdrie9 : 
this  but  applies  chiefly  to  details,  as  thoe  is  ot  course  a 
general  resemblance  in  the  prindples  upon  wfaidh  the  «f>- 
veral  processes  are  conducted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  practical  part  of  the  subject  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  tna  knowledge  that  ex- 
isted of  these  arts  in  the  earliest  a^es,  may  not  be  out  of 
place ;  to  show,  at  least,  that  foundmg  is  of  very  high  aati- 
liuity.  We  trace  it  hai^  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  the  i-ery 
infoncy  of  the  human  race^  where  it  is  recorded  that  Tubal 
Cain  was  skilled  in  wnking  in  metals.  In  the  patriarchal 
ages  we  have  also  the  description,  with  their  materials  and 
weight,  of  tbe  presents  in  earrings  and  bracelets  that  were 
ofiered  to  Rebekah  by  the  servant  of  Abraham,  with  other 
allusions  to  similar  objects  of  luxury,  which  prove  that  con- 
siderable progress  must  have  been  made  in  these  arts,  since 
there  were  artisans  at  that  time  who  could  execute  work- 
of  such  delicacy  and  minuteness  as  to  be  used  merely  for 
ornament  There  is  the  saniie  authority  for  the  fact  that  the 
arts  of  metallurgy  were  known  and  practised  very  exten- 
sively by  the  early  Israelites ;  and  we  have  the  names  ol 
two  Hebrew  artists  who  ware  lo  celdirated  for  their  great 
•kill  in  wuking  in  the  precious  and  other  metals  as  to  he 
accounted  divinely  instructed.  (Gen.  xxiv..  22 ;  Exod.  xxxl. 
&&  &c.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ej^tians  were 
well  acquainted  .with  some  very  refined  processes  of  fouD<:- 
ine  long  prior  to  any  written  historical  record,  and  it  is  n-): 
unlikely  that  they  may  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
instructors  of  the  Israelites  who  were  so  long  resident  in  the-.r 
country.  Tbe  Pfacenicians,  who  possessed  considerable 
knowledge  in  these  arts,  as  may  be  judged  irom  the  tac 
stated  in  the  sacred  history,  that  when  Solomon  require  ! 
skilful  artificers  to  execute  die  decorations  for  the  Templi;, 
be  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  native  of  Tyre,  *wbo«i< 
cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass — cast,*  we  are  toi^ 
'and  toroughi.^  (1  Kings. vii)  Homer  also  hears  en- 
dence  to  the  well-known  ability  of  this  peofde  in  an  ^tbei 
particularly  applied  to  the  Bidomana.  The  extent  to  which 
metal-working  was  employed  by  the  Greeks,  Btmseanii,  snl 
Romans,  and  the  exoellenoe  to  which  it  was  occaaioDally 
carried  in  the  fine  arts,  are  too  well  known  io  need 
further  observation  in  this  place :  a  general  faistmy  of  ■:. 
as  a  branch  of  sculpture,  has  already  been  given  in  the  ar 
tide  BitONZB.  which  also  contains  some  notices  from  tb>> 
antient  writers  on  the  different  methods  adopted  of  soI:<! 
hammer-working,  ^mmer-work  in  plates,  and  in  casting ; 
as  well  as  on  the  varieties  and  composition  of  metals.  It 
must  however  be  acknowledged  that  in  all  the  practical 
points  of  antient  founding  our  information  is  very  limited, 
the  writers  of  antiqui^  having  eonltned  themselves,  jjpeoe- 
ndly,  to  a  description  wTftnishMproductioBS,  andleavuigai 
little  or  nothing  1^  which  we  can  judge  of  the  mode  *.i 
working. 

It  appears  Oiat  furnaces  of  'considerable  aiae,  and  pro- 
ducing a  great  tonnage  of  metal,  were  constructed  in  th:* 
country  as  early  as  the  reifrn  of  Queen  Blinbeth ;  but 
was  not  till  the  banning  of  the  seventeenth  century  th>: 
a  revolution  took  place  whieb  effected  a  great  change  in  the 
character  and  importance  of  fotmding.  Prior  to  that  date  all 
the  operations  of  melting,  &c.,  had  been  performed  by  oMaca 
of  wood  fuel ;  but  tbe  demand  for  various  objeeta  in  metal 
was  now  so  greatly  increased  that  it  was  evident,  first  frae 
the  consimiption  of  timber  for  the  foundries,  and  next  tnm 
the  destruction  of  forests  in  consequence  of  tbe  agricnltm 
improvements  which  were  taking  |daoe  in  nriooa  pacts  of  the 
country,  that  this  provision  must  soon  prove  insoflkient 
meet  we  wants  of  the  trade.  It  was  tbsn  dmt  tbe  attem^ 
was  made  to  bring  coal  Intous^anditiscmnonaatthistjv 
to  know  how  much  difficulty,  fost  from  ignotanee  of  its  na. 
value  in  tbe  operations  of  metallurgy,  and  then  from  pre- 
judice against  such  an  innovation  upon  the  old  hahu  it 
burning  wood  only,  (to  which  must  also  be  added  tbe 
terferenoe  with  the  interests  of  wood  monopt^ists,)  wxs 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  introduction.  One  ox  the  earl:ctf 
and  most  zealous  advocates  for  its  use,  Xhidiey,  had  all  h» 
works  destroyed,  and  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  violence  « 
his  rivals,  or  rather  opponents;  tbnt.at  .length  its  empic* 
ment  was  fliUy  esUb^&i^^^  WV^U^be  th*  nfd 
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advance  of  the  iron  and  other  metal  works  of  this  oountiy 

may  be  dated. 

We  have  stated  the  chief  reaaon  fixr  having  recourse  to 
the  coal-mines  for  fuel  to  have  been  the  apprehension 
that  the  supply  of  wood  fuel  would  iail ;  but  for  this  well- 
grounded  fear  wood  or  charcoal  would  always  have  been 
preferred  for  many  of  the  operations  of  metallurgy,  fhim 
its  being  less  objectionablct  as  regards  its  chemical  com- 
jrosition,  than  coal.   The  iron  that  is  smelted  in  Sweden  bv 
wood  fuel  is  considered  a  superior  article,  and  is  still  muoli 
Kought  after ;  and  the  smelters  in  this  country  find  it  neces- 
sary to  char  the  pit  and  sea-coal  which  they  use,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  purpoaet  required.   There  are  Tarious  wmrs 
of  makii^  this  charred  coal,  which  is  called  coke  or  coak. 
Ilie  common  process  is  to  place  a  quantity  of  small  coal  or 
ooal  dust  in  a  kiln  heated  with  large  coal :  the  small  coal 
then  runs  together  and  forms  a  la^  mass  which,  when  it 
is  completely  red,  is  pulled  or  drawn  out  in  lumps  with  iron 
rakes  and  laid  on  the  ground.   It  is  spou^  and  porous  in 
its  texture,  but  it  loses  little  or  nothing  of  its  valuable  qua- 
lities, as  it  is  only  deprived  by  this  process  of  its  volatile 
parts,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  carbon  and  earthy  impu- 
rities.  Sometimes  coke  is  made  in  the  open  air ;  ashes 
being  thrown  upon  the  mass  which,  after  it  has  lost  its  vo- 
latile parts  and  emits  no  smoke,  becomes  red  hot  The 
object  of  this  covering  is  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  Some 
years  ago  a  plan  was  diseov^ed  and  carried  into  effect  for 
SBTiiig  the  volatile  products  of  the  coal  which  were  lost  by 
the  processes  hitherto  adopted  for  making  coke.   By  burn- 
ing the  coal  in  a  ran^  of  stores*  with  as  little  air  as  possible 
at  the  bottom,  and  conducting  the  smoke  to  a  capacious 
close  tunnel,  the  bitumen  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  tar. 
This  improvement  upon  the  former  method  was  discovered 
Lord  Dundonald.   It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
niceties  attendant  on  the  methods  employed  for  reducing 
the  ores  of  different  metals.    Many  of  these  details  would 
bo  useless,  except  to  the  operative  smelter;  while  others 
can  only  be  known  to  those  experienced  in  the  several  pro- 
cesses, and  are  perhaps  scarcely  communicable  but  by  ex- 
hibiting them  in  practice.   The  following  observations  on 
the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  the 
metals  produced  and  worked  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
this  country*  must  therefore  be  received  as  iatrodoctory  to 
more  compwte  infonuBtion  on  the  subject,  to  be  acquired 
onl^  from  works  of  elaborate  detail,  or  from  prnonal  ex- 
ammatiou  of  the  process. 

Iron  is  obtainea  from  a  very  abundant  ore  in  this  country, 
viz.  the  common  iron-stone  of  our  coal-measures.  It  is 
found  that  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore  to  a  metallic  state 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  which  acts 
as  a  tlux ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  ore 
itself  from  which  the  metal  is  produced,  and  the  coal  for 
meltinsf  i^  are  found  t(^ether,  the  limestone  by  which  its 
reduction  is  facilitated  usually  abounds  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  carboniferous  strata,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  great 
"coal  basin  of  South  Wales,  a  bed  of  millstone  grit  capable 
of  enduring  the  Are,  and  iised  in  constructing  the  furnaces, 
is  also  found  in  connexion  or  alternating  with  the  iron  cae 
and  limestone.  *  In  many  coal-fields,  the  occunenoe  of  rich 
beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  strata  of  the  slaty  clay  that  ^tamate 
with  beds  of  ooal,  has  rendered  the  a^l^c^t  districts  re- 
markable as  the  site  of  most  important  iron  fbundries;  and 
these  localities  usually  present  a  further  practical  advan- 
tage, in  having  beneath  the  coal  and  iron  ore  a  substratum 
of  limestone  that  supplies  the  third  material  required  as  a 
flux  to  reduce  this  ore  to  a  metallic  state.'  (Buckland, 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  Geological  and  Mineral,  yoX.i.'i  'The 
occurrence  of  this  most  useful  of  metals,*  says  Mr.  Conr- 
beare, '  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  fuel  requisite  for 
its  reduction,  and  the  limestone  that  facilitates  that  reduc- 
tion, is  an  instalce  of  arrangement  so  happily  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  human  industry,  that  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  recurring  unnecessarily  to  final  causes*  if  we  con- 
ceive that  this  distribution  of  the  rude  materials  of  the  earth 
was  determined  with  a  view  to  the  eonvenienoB  of  its  in- 
habitgmts.*  The  first  operation  the  ore  undsi^oes  is  RMMtfnjr< 
T)3M  is  done  in  various  ways,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries.  Sometimes  it  is  conducted  in  kilns,  sometimes 
on  the  ground,  and  in  the  Open  air.  The  first  method 
is  by  heaping  ^e  iron  ore  on  a  mass  al  ignited  coaL  In 
the  other,  a  thick  layer  of  ironstone,  broken  in  pieces,  is 
placed  upon  a  bed  of  coal,  or  wood,  or  charooal  (on  the 
Continent  wood  or  charcoal  is  always  used),  six  or  eight 
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inehes  thiok,  and  covering  an  area  of  several  yaids ;  upoi 
this  another  la^  of  fliel  is  placed,  and  then  another  pile  of 
ore,  which  diminishes  both  in  area  and  thickness  towards  the 
top.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  small  coal  or  charcoal 
dust  till  it  reaches  some  feet  above  the  ground.  The  lower 
stratum  of  f^el  is  tiien  lighted,  and  by  degrees  ignites  the 
whole  mass.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  ironstone  be- 
comes cool,  and  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  water,  and  inflam- 
mable matter  being  driven  off,  it  is  fit  for  smelting.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  furnace,  with  fuel  and  limestone  in  deter- 
minea  proportions.  At  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire,  for  2^  tons 
of  roasted  ore,  which  affords  a  ton  ttf  cast  metal,  19  cwt  of 
transition  limestone  are  employed  as  flux.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  the  wlKde  runs  mnrn.  and  the  iron  is  melted,  and 
in  th^  state  is  allowed  to  How  into  ftirrows  made  in  sand, 
where  it  forms  what  is  termed  pig-iron  ;  or  is  poured  intu 
moulds  where  it  forms  the  various  articles  of  cast-iron  ware. 
There  are  various  sorts  of  cast-iron,  but  it  is  usually  divided 
into  three  classes  relatively  to  its  colour  and  qualities,  which 
are  in  this  country  called  numbers  one,  two,  and  three, 
sometimes  more  descriptive  names  are  given  to  the  different 
qualities,  as  smooth-faced,  grey,  white,  forge  pigs,  bcdlast- 
iron,  &C.,  &c.  Cast-iron  is  converted  into  Aar-iron  by  smelt- 
ing it  by  means  of  charcoal,  when  it  is  welded  and  hammered  * 
of  this  there  are  also  varieties,  of  which  the  toughest,  called 
«/ud-iron,  is  used  in  forming  fowling-piece  barrels.  It  is 
made'  by  inclosing  old  horse-shoe  naib  tightly  in  a  broad 
iron  ring,  generally  made  of  Swedish  iron ;  a  welding  heat 
is  then  applied,  and  the  whole  mass  is  hammered  till  by  de- 
greea  the  nails  and  ring  become  completely  united :  it  is 
then  drawn  into  bars,  which  make  an  iron  of  peculiar  close- 
ness, tot^hness,  and  malleability.  Steel  is  produced  by  a 
process  ^led  cementation,  in  which  the  iron  is  placed  in 
alternate  layers  of  charcoal,  and  heated  for  several  days  in 
a  close  furnace,  and  then  suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  it  in 
cold  water. 

The  best  ore  of  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall.  It  is  commonly 
blasted  by  gunpowder,  and  is  procured  in  pieces  of  con- 
siderable size,  wnich  are  stamped  to  powder  by  beams  shod 
with  iron :  it  is  then  well  washed  till  the  earthy  particles 
are  carried  off,  and  the  tin  is  fit  for  the  smelting  house. 
After  being  roasted  in  a  reverbemtory  furnace,  and  again 
washed,  it  is  a  second  time  subjected  to  the  furnace,  being 
now  mhced  with  small  ooal,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  a  smoll 
quantity  of  lime.  The  melted  tin  thus  produced  is  at  last 
placed  m  a  small  furnace  and  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  hea^ 
when  the  purest  portion  melts  first  and  is  drawn  off.  This 
is  called  common  grain  tin,  and  tlie  inferior,  which  still 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  (»pper  and  arseni<^  is  then 
cast  into  pigs  called  block  tin.  The  finest  grain  tin  is  pro- 
cured from  the  stream  works  of  Cornwall.  Good  stream 
tin  affords  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  best  grain. 

The  reduction  of  copper  ore  is  made  by  several  consecutive 
processes.  The  first  is  by  calcining  it,  and  when  the  ore  is 
sufficiently  roasted  to  oxidate  the  iron  which  it  contaiifs,  it 
is  melted.  The  melted  metal  is  after  a  time  suffered  to 
flow  into  a  pit  filled  with  water,  by  which  it  becomes  gra- 
nulated. It  then  undei^oes  further  heating,  and  what  is 
called  teidmieally  its  tlag  (or  scoria)  is  taken  off.  and  it  is 
a|^n  allowed  to  run  off  into  water.  After  other  nearly 
smiilar  prooesses  it  is  east  in  sand,  when  it  becomes  solid, 
and  in  tiiis  state  is  called  hUtUred  copper.  It  is  now  fit  for 
what  is  termed  the  refinery,  and  undei^oes  an  operation 
called  refining  or  toughening.  This  is  considered  to  be  an 
operation  of  delicacy,  and  requires  great  skill  and  care  in 
the  workmen.  It  is  conducted  in  a  furnace  similar  to  the 
melting  furnace,  and  the  object  is  to  thoroughly  purify  the 
metal  firom  any  portions  of  oxygen,  which  is  performed  by 
adding  charcoal  to  the  copper  while  it  is  in  fusion,  and 
stirring  it  occasionally  till  it  is  judged  to  be  pure.  When 
tin  is  united  with  copper,  it  forms  the  compound  called 
bronse ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  thus  composed  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is  always  greater  than  would  be 
deduced  from  the  computation  of  the  quantities  and  specific 
gravities  of  the  component  puts  taken  angly.  The  uses  to 
whidi  this  valuable  composition  is  applied  in  the  fobrica- 
tion  of  cannon,  bells*  statues,  &c,  &c.,  are  well  known. 
United  with  zinc,  copper  forms  the  compound  called  brass. 
It  is  not  aay  to  effect  this  union  by  simple  fiision ;  it  is 
therefore  usually  done  by  cementation,  when  the  granulated 
copper  is  combined  with  the  vapour  of  zinc. 

llie  greatnr  part  of  the  lead  with  in  England  is  p^ 
cured  from  a  substance  called  gdUna,  in  which  it  is  found 
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BDrabined  with  nilphur.  There  mr^  however,  other  oree  of 
lead.  The  galena,  being  freed  by  hammering  it  and  by 
the  hand,  from  vliateTer  impnritieB  oan  be  leparatad  from 
it  by  those  meaai,  ii  brohen  np  into  small  pteees.  and 
after  repeated  washingB  ii  placed  in  a  rererberalory  fomact ; 
but  only  sufficiently  heated  to  drive  off  certain  ingredients 
without  melting  the  lead  itsdf.  The  roaittng  beinKflnished 
charcoal  i«  added  till  the  reduetbn  is  eompleted.  The  lead, 
after  the  tiag  haa  been  removed  from  it,  is  suflbred  to  run 
out  of  the  furnace  into  a  pan,  and  being  Ont  tfcimmed  is 
ladled  oat  into  moulds  and  left  to  cool.  There  are  various 
methods  adopted  in  different  places  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances for  procuring  metals  from  their  ores. 

The  frimaces  that  are  used  in  founding  are  chiefly  of  two  : 
kinds,  and  though  strictly  speaking  both  are  air  furnaces, 
yet  they  are  di^ngoidied  as  air  or  wind  furnaces  and  blatt 
ftinuoas.  The  flrst  acts  by  a  draught  through  a  chimney. 
In  the  other  the  air  is  fbroed  into  the  body  of  the  furnace 
by  means  of  bellows.  The  fbrms  and  relative  proportions 
of  the  (Afferent  parts  of  the  frimao^  and  particularly  the 
sise,  elevation,  and  direction  of  the  chimnies,  and  the  dimen- 
sions and  space  of  the  Hues  when  these  are  required,  are  of 
great  importance;  the  vcdume  and  intensity  of  heat  and 
consequent  certainty  of  the  opesuiions  depending  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  knowledge  and  science  dieplayed  in  adapt- 
ing the  parts  to  each  other.  The  bltut  furnace  was  most 
probably  known  at  a  very  early  period.  The  old  mode  of 
working  the  bellows  was  by  hand,  or  by  cattle,  or  more  usti- 
ally  by  water-wheels ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  power  of 
steam,  and  the  certainty  and  r^ularity  of  its  action,  have 
rendered  ita  employment  almort  uiuveraal,  at  least  in 
works  of  anv  extent.  There  is  another  varie^  of  flumaoe 
to  which  alluaion  hu  been  made  in  deseribing  certain 
processes ;  it  is  eaUed  a  eupol  or  eopola,  and  sometimes 
a  reverberatory  furnace.  It  is  used  for  many  operations  in 
founding,  and  is  often  preferred  for  apeculiar  applioation  of 
heat  different  from  those  before  mentioned.  In  this  ftirnace 
the  ore  and  fuel,  or  the  metal  and  ftiel,  if  it  is  used  for  east- 
ing, do  not  come  in  contact,  but  it  is  so  contrived  that  the 
flame  only  shall  pass  over  the  material  to  be  acted  on.  The 
reverberatory  Airnaee  is  generally  employed  for  smelting  lead 
and  copper  ores  and  for  refining  some  of  the  finer  metids. 

Founoing  is  practised  either  in  melting  or  casting  any 
quantity  of  metal  in  the  solid,  or  with  a  core  (by  means  of 
which  uie  metal  is  preserved  of  a  determined  thickness  or 
iubstanoa)*  or  in  plua  oastinp.  Baifora  mar  oUect  can  be 
cast  in  metel  it  is  Deeeasary  that  a  model  of  it  be  prepared. 
11m  models  may  he  made  of  various  anbstanees ;  day  or  wax. 
or  sand  with  day,  are  those  usually  employed,  bnt  tliey  may 
also  be  of  wood,  stone,  o\  any  otl^r  material.  Upon  those 
models  moulds  must  be  made ;  these  are  commonly  composed 
of  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  brickdust,  sometimes  sand,  or 
sand  with  a  mixture  of  cow-hair.  For  moulds  for  iron  and 
brass  work  a  yellowish  sharp  sand  is  preferred,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  it  with  water  and  then  rolling  it  on  a  flat 
board  till  it  is  well  kneaded  and  fit  for  use.  This  process  is 
called,  in  technical  language,  tewing.  If  the  object  is  cylin- 
drical, or  of  a  form  that  admits  of  it,  it  is  moulded  and  cast 
in  two  pieces ;  these  two  parts  are  then  rarefVilly  joined  to- 

Sther,  and  the  edges  or  seams  earefhily  cleaned.  This 
ubling  is  an  easy  and  cheap  mode  of  execatioii»  and  only 
lequires  can  to  be  aueceesflU.  For  the  smalla  class  w 
worki^  instead  of  mdting  and  miming  the  metal  at  onee 
from  a  la^  Aixnaoe,  earUien  eruciblas  are  used,  into  which 
the  metal  is  thrown  in  small  pieoes:  the  crucible  is  idased 
in  a  Btrwig  heat  in  a  close  stove,  and  as  the  metal  is  nwlted 
and  sinks  more  ia  added  till  Uie  vessel  is  frill.  It »  then 
lifted  out  by  means  of  iron  instruments  adapted  to  the  par- 
pose,  and  metal  is  poured  from  it  mto  the  moidds,  in 
which  channels  or  ducts  for  receiving  it  have  been  previously 
made.  There  is  one  great  advanta^  in  using  orumbles, 
via.  that  the  metal  may  he  carried  in  them  to  uy  part  of 
the  foundry,  whereas  in  genersl  it  is  eaential  to  have  the 
moulds  and  the  fumaoe  close  together.  It  is  obvious  bow- 
ever  that  melting  metal  in  crucibles  can.  only  be  [motiaed 
where  the  easttng  is  on  a  oompaiacivBly  small  scale. 

In  noticing  toe  diffsrent  vaya  of  eastings  meDtkn  hu 
been  made  of -one  in  whidi  a  core  is  used,  and  which  may 
require  some  explHoation.  The  env,  es  its  name  dancAes, 
is  a  part  or  portion  situated  within  the  body  of  Uw  east ; 
and  its  purpose  in  foundingts  to  form  aoentre  to  Ute  work  by 
which  the  Ihiokneai  cr  snbalanea  of  the  metal  may  be  legu- 
Incorii^,  theneuld  matt  InthemadeoompMa; 


into  this,  day  or  wax,  or  any  tiCtm  fit  snbelnua  ec  material, 
is  then  squeezed  or  pressed  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thkskness ; 
m  large  works  it  is  usually  ffom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thi^.  This  layer  represents  the  metal.  The  mould,  if  in 
parts,  ia  then  to  be  put  together,  the  abovementioned  layer 
being  Iceft  vrithin  it,  and  into  the  open  space  in  the  centre 
a  composition  (usually  of  plaster  of  Pans  with  other  sub- 
Btanoes  mixed  with  it)  is  introduoed,  and  made  to  adhere  to, 
tx  rather  is  filled  up  to  the  clay  or  wax.  This  is  the  core, 
and  it  is  often  made  to  oeenpy  the  whole  interior  of  the 
mould.  When  this  is  »et,  or  dry,  the  mould  is  taken  to. 
pieoes  and  the  material  whtdi  has  been  made  to  represent 
the  metal  removed.  The  mould  is  then  again  put  carefrilly 
togeUier  round  Its  core  or  nucleus,  the  two  portions  King 
secured  fliom  contact  by  stops  and  keys  properly  aitanged 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  im>w  obriona  that  when  the  mould 
is  placed,  with  ita  channels  and  ducts,  to  receive  die  metal, 
this  latter  can  only  enter  the  interstiee  or  space  between 
the  outer  mould  and  the  inner  core ;  and  thus,  by  an  in- 

Senious  and  simple  contrivance,  the  east  is  insured  of  suf- 
cient  substance  to  answer  every  object  required,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  saving  of  metal  and  reduction  of  weight. 

In  all  these  operations  it  is  essential  that  the  mould  and 
the  cores  be  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  as  the  sudden  A^i 
violent  expansion  of  air  that  is  at  all  damp,  upon  the  heated 
metal  flowing  into  tbe  mould,  would  cause  it  lo  burst,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  work  and  the  great  danger  of  the  workmen. 
In  order  to  guard  against  this,  the  moulds  and  core  are  usually 
placed  in  an  iron  closet  or  drying-stove  in  which  large  firKare 
constantly  kept  up,  and  frtnu  whence  th^  are  not  remotcd 
till  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  perfectly  in,  and  joft 
before  ihef  are  required  for  Min^  cast  into.  The  mouldi 
and  cores  of  works  of  large  dimensions  are  usually  strengtL- 
ened  with  bars  and  hoops  of  iron,  to  prevent  their  sprji^- 
ing  or  changing  their  form  during  the  drying,  and  durii^ 
the  necessary  moring  and  shifting  about  in  tbe  fbunirv 
All  that  is  DOW  necessary  before  easting  is  to  cut  the  cha::- 
nels  or  ducts  for  the  metal  to  penetrate  easily  and  quic<L*y 
into  the  mould ;  and  to  place  the  mould  convenient^  vi± 
respect  to  distance  and  inclination  from  the  ftirnace.  Tda 
flrst  operation  is  easily  performed ;  the  founder  takes  ^'.re 
to  distribute  the  ehanneu,  both  in  number  and  in  their  sue 
(or  widtfi),  according  to  the  parts  of  his  work  iitto  which 
requires  a  greater  or  less  volume  of  metal  to  flow,  and  a2». 
if  the  ohjeet  is  of  great  extent  or  complicated  form,  that  the 
diffemit  parts  of  the  mould  may  as  nearlr  as  pOMible  Ik 
filled  limnltaneoudy ;  it  being  most  desirable  that  the  tehnie 
g^o,  or  east,  should  be  made  before  the  metal  in  any  of  the 
parts  has  time  to  settle  or  lose  its  fluidity.  Other  channvb 
are  also  made  for  allowing  the  air  to  escape  as  the  melted 
melal  enters  the  mould ;  these  are  called  vents,  and  are  n^r- 
necessary  where  tbe  works  are  on  a  considerable  tcali'. 
With  respect  fo  placing  the  mould,  it  is  only  impi»tant 
secure  a  sufficient  inclination  of  plane  from  the  mouth  uf 
the  furnace  to  the  mould  that  the  metal  may  run  eestly  and 
uninterruptedly,  and  not  have  time  to  grow  cool  and  Uiere- 
fore  sIUKish.  The  usual  method  in  ^eat  bronze  works  i& 
to  bury  the  mould  in  a  pit  a  little  bnow  the  levd  of  the 
fhmace,  and  by  ramming  sand  firmly  round  it  to  insuie  it» 
not  being  afiected  by  any  sudden  or  violent  shock,  or  by 
tbe  weight  of  metal  nmning  into  iL  When  every  thing  t 
rewly  and  the  metal  found  to  be  in  a  state  lit  br  ninoin^ 
file  orifloe  or  mouth  of  the  ftunaoe  (which  is  nauaHj 
with  clay  and  sand)  is  opened,  when  the  metal  desneoda. 
ainl  in  a  Ibw  minutes  tbe  mould  is  tiled.  The  metal  i: 
allowed  to  run  till  it  overflows  the  mouths  of  tbe  ehaunek 
into  the  mould.  The  work  is  then  left  to  cool,  after  whieii 
die  mould  is  scraped  or  knocked  off  and  the  cast  undergo^ 
the  neoessary  processes  (such  as  cleaning,  chasing,  tc 
render  it  fit  for  tbe  purpose  designed.  . 

Bmss  ordnance  is  always  cast  solid.  T»  model  is  made 
round  a  nndeus  of  wood  called  a  spindle,  and  the  mould  c'. 
loam  and  sand  made  over  it.  When  this  is  perfectly  dry,  ihe 
model  and  spindle  within  are  removed,  and  the  mould  is  s-l- 
jeoted,  as  in  the  instances  before  described,  to  a  strong  hca% 
(ill  it  is  well  ^ied  or  baked.  When  readv  for  eaatiiig,  i:  i> 
plaoed  upright  in  the  pit,  and  tbe  metal  is  allowad  to  run  ink 
It  tilt  it  &  inied.  What  is  called  a  dead  head  is  left  at  the 
upper  and  smaller  or  month  end  of  the  gui,  nhieh  preuo 
the  metal  down,  and  prevents  its  heoominK  poeoos  u  c 
settles  and  cools.  After  a  few  davs  tlie  mouM  is  knocked 
o«  and  Uie  nn  u  r^M  9^^9f<^O^L4M  h«d  a 
tamed  oo;  udtbthMmgiiAnn  »enopMnoiit«qttiiirf 
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gfWtMraiadsldUtotBinreitibeiiigtnu^  Uaffeotedbf  a 
muhine  adapted  to  tha  purpose.  Wood  fuel  ii  used  for 
this  branch  of  foundmfi,  but  toe  fUrnace  ia  a  rererbacatory, 
ud  the  flam^  and  not  tha  flMl«  oomas  in  contact  with  the 
inetdL  The  eompontiiMi  fat  Ima  cwdnuee  ia  90  o<^par 
and  10  tin  fai  100  parts. 

In  ordnanea-eaitiDg  in  Franee  tha  pmpntton  of  floppn 
ia  greater,  being  statra  at  100  copper  to  11  of  tin.  vhieh  ia 
about  the  oomposition  at  the  bronze  of  which  medals  are 
formed.  Metal  casts  usually  require  a  good  deal  of  vork- 
ing  OTOT  altar  they  are  ft]eed  ftom  the  mould;  this  depends 
however  upon  the  quaJi^  of  the  obieot,  and  also  on  the 
degree  of  success  in  the  casting.  These  operations  are 
olrasing.  burnishing,  lackering,  platini;,  gilding,  fcc 

Cfuuin^  is  performed  by  seraping  with  edpid  tools  and 
by  filing  tilt  any  portions  of  the  work  wbinh  may  have  1w 
come  heavy  or  indiHtinet  in  the  casting,  or  were  not  h^hly 
finished  in  the  model,  are  rendered  sharp  and  clear.  Manr 
patterns  for  ornamental  work,  as  folii^  flowers,  and  such 
derioes,  are  caat  roi^hly,  and  era  aftmirards  placed  in  the  ; 
chaser's  bands,  who  oompletes  them  for  use. 

Bumiahing  oonstata  in  making  the  raised  parti  of  the 
design  cbmi^e.  It  is  offscted  %  rubbing  rather  tiian 
cutting.  The  usual  mode  of  operating  is  by  ftstening  the 
object  down  in  a  vice,  and  working  up  the  face  with  tools 
of  Various  sises  formed  of  a  shaft  of  steel  Axed  in  a  wooden 
handle.  These  tools  are  slightly  turned  up  at  the  and. 
This  optfation  ia  also  called  heightening.  The  workman 
occasionally  dips  his  instrument  in  a  lacker.  The  operation 
of  producing  embossed  or  viliotot  work  by  preitsure  itom 
behind  is  called  punching;  the  term  mawng  iaaho  used 
far  a  branch  of  this  work. 

Laekuring  is  employed  both  for  use  and  ornament.  It 
gives  to  brass  work  the  bright  yellow  colour  generally  seen 
in  articles  of  general  use.  as  door-plates,  handles,  hinges, 
&c ;  and  it  also  preserves  metal  ftom  tamiebing  or  turning 
black  by  axposufe  to  the  air.  The  laokor  is  mada  of  alcohol 
and  seed  or  shell  lac,  with  spirits  of  saffron,  amotto,  or 
turmeric  for  colouring  matter ;  It  is  laid  on  %htly  wiUi  a 
soft  brush,  the  object  to  be  lackered  being  Ant  warmad; 
when  perfoetly  dry,  the  surfoce  is  rubbed. 

Sotdering  ia  the  operation  of  uniting  metallic  bodies  with 
each  other,  which  can  only  he  done  by  means  of  simple  or 
mixed  nte^ls.  Solders  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds, 
viz.  hard  and  soft  Hard  solders  are  ductile,  and  will  bear 
hammering ;  that  used  for  hnat  is  made  of  brass  with  one- 
sixth,  one-eighth,  or  even  one  half  of  zinc ;  this  may  also 
be  used  for  the  hard  solder  of  copper.  It  is  called  and  sold 
as  spelter  s<4der.  Soft  solders  are  easily  melted,  but  are 
brittle  and  will  not  bear  hammering.  These  are  made  of 
tin  and  lead  in  equal  parts ;  or  bisntuth,  tin,  and  load  in 
like  propKtiiMis.  Iron  ia  olten  soldwed  with  copper,  and 
eoppv  and  brass  with  tin,  especially  in  large  works.  In 
the  operation  of  soldering  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  in- 
tended to  he  joined  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  applied 
closely  to  each  other.  The  solder  is  then  laid  upon  the 
joint,  with  a  small  quanti^  of  sal  ammoniao  or  borax  or 
common  glass :  these  additions  defend  tiie  metal  from  oxi- 
dation.  For  the  operation  of  OtLDiNa,  see  that  article. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS  are  charitable  institutions, 
whidi  exist  in  most  large  towns  of  Europe,  f<M-  taking  care 
of  infants  forsaken  by  their  parento,  such  bein^  generally 
the  ofispring  of  illegitimate  connexions.  These  institutions 
date  from  tbe  Middle  and  w«e  established  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  destruotion  of  children  either  by 
actual  violence  or  hy  being  exposed  in  the  streete  or  high- 
ways. Among  the  Romans  and  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
tha  exposure  of  children  by  poor  or  unfeeling  parents  was 
It  IVequent  practice,  and  was  not  punished  by  the  laws. 
After  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  it  was 
ibrbiddan  by  the  Emperors  Valentinian  and  GIratian.  At 
tiie  same  time,  the  greater  strictness  of  the  laws  oonoeniing 
narriage  and  against  concubinage,  tbe  religious  and  moral 
denunciations  against  unwedded  intercourse,  and  after- 
wards the  obligatory  celibacy  introduced  among  the  eldrgy, 
and  the  severe  penalties  attending  its  infraction,  all  tended 
to  increase  the  danger  to  which  illegitimate  infonts  were 
exposed  from  tbe  sentiments  of  fear  and  shame  in  their 
parents.  Child-murder  and  the  exposure  of  children  be- 
came nearly  as  fin^uent  in  Cbrutian  oountries  as  they  had 
been  in  Heathen  times,  only  the  patents  took  greater  care 
to  Goneeid  themselves ;  and  htnaane  individuals  in  varioiu 
•onntrios  began  to  devtoe  means  to  Aollaet  and  provide  for 


tiie  forsaken  infonta  found  in  the  streets. .  In  this,  as  hi 
other  aets  of  charity,  ecclesiastics  stood  foremost.  At 
Rome,  Innocent  m.,  in  1198.  when  rebuilding  and  en- 
huging  the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spirito,  allotted  a  part  of  it 
to  tho  reception  of  foundlii^  several  infants  hoving  been 
found  drowned  in  the  Tiber  about  that  time.  Ti  is  asvlura 
for  the  *  esposti,'  or  foundlings,  was  afterwards  enla^jaa  and 
endowed  by  subsequent  popes,  and  the  mstitutiou  was 
adopted  by  degrees  in  other  cities.  It  wis  thought  that 
by  providing  a  place  where  mothers  m  ^ht  deposit  their 
illegitimate  children  in  safe^  without  being  su^ect  to  any 
inquiry  or  exposure,  the  frequent  recurrenco  of  the  oriiiie 
cf  child-murder  would  be  prevented.  For  this  purpose  a 
turning  box  was  fixed  in  an  opening  of  the  wall  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  building,  in  wlucb  tbe  child  being  deposited  by 
the  mother  in  the  night  and  a  bell  being  rung  at  the  same 
time,  tbe  watch  inside  turned  the  box  and  took  the  infant, 
which  fVom  that  moment  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  institution,  was  nursed  and  educated,  and  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  some  trade  or  profession.  Those  parents 
who  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  acknowledge  their  child 
at  some  fhture  time,  placed  a  mark  or  note  with  it,  l^  which 
it  was  afterwards  known  when  they  came  to  claim  it,  uid 
it  was  then  restored  to  them  on  their  defraying  the  expense 
incurred  for  its  maintenance. 

In  France  the  philanthropist  Vincent  de  Paule,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  the  Missions  in  tbe  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  exerted  himself  to  found  an  asylum 
for  infants,  which  were  at  that  time  frequently  left  to  perish 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  was  at  first  suppotted  by  private 
subscriptions,  but  afterwards  was  made  a  national  estab- 
lishment— '  Hdpital  dee  Bnfojos  trouv6s.'  Similar  institu- 
tions were  founded  in  other  great  French  cities.  lu  1831 
there  were  71,411  illwitiBiata  children  bom  in  France— 
about  one-thirteenth  of  tbe  whole  number  of  births ; — but 
in  Paris  tbe  proportion  is  mnoh  greater,  being  one  illegiti- 
mate child  in  every  three  births.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
illegitimate  children,  about  58  ont  of  every  100  are  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers  and  taken  to  the  foundling  hos- 
pitals, where  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  die  before  thoy  are 
a  year  old.  (Gucrry,  StaHttique  Morale  de  la  Fhtnas.} 
Mortality  appears  to  he  very  great  in  most  foundling  hos- 
pitals of  the  oontinent,  owing  to  carelessness,  misma- 
nagement, or  want  of  sufficient  funds  for  tbe  administra 
tion  of  those  institutions.  Tbe  infants  are  given  out  to 
cheap  nurses  in  the  country,  where  a  great  number  of  them 
die.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  has  greatly  increased  over  all  Europe 
during  the  last  forty  years.  (Benoiston  de  Oiflteauneuf^ 
ContidSraHonw  «ur  lea  Enfant  tnmo6»  datu  let  prncipaux 
BtaU  de  PSurope,  1824.) 

The  principal  objection  that  has  been  raised  against 
foundling  hospitals  is,  that  they  tend  to  encourage  the  pro- 
creation of  illegitimate  ofipring.  On  the  other  side,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  the  effect  or  preventing  in  a  great  mea- 
sura  child-murder.  The  whole  of  this  question,  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  extremely  difficult  to  solve.  One  distinction 
ought  to  be  made,  namely,  that  in  oountries  where  there 
is  no  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  foundling  hospitals  appear 
to  be  more  necessary,  or  at  least  less  objectionable,  (ban  in 
those  where  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  if  unable 
to  support  them,  have,  like  other  destitute  persons,  the  re- 
source of  tbe  parish  poor-house.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  mothers  of  iU^timate  children  often  neglect  their 
unfortunate  ofikpring,  and  are  ill  calculated  by  th«r  habits 
to  rear  them  u^  so  aa  to  make  of  them  useful  and  honest 
members  of  aocw^. 

FOUNTAIN,  a  jet  or  jets  of  water,  flowing  either  na- 
turally out  of  the  earth,  or  from  structures  formed  by  art. 
Artificial  fbontains  consist  of  water  flowing  from  statues, 
vases,  or  architectural  buildings  combined  with  sculpturad 
figures  and  other  ornamental  decorations. 

Many  antient  Greek  cities  were  decorated  with  fbuntains. 
Pausanias  informs  us  thatCorinth  was  adorned  with  several 
fountains,  and  he  mentions  one  in  particular  which  stood 
near  tbe  statue  of  Piana,  representing  Pegasus,  with  tbe 
water  flowing  through  bis  feet  (ii.  3,  i).  He  describes  an- 
other as  consisting  of  a  bronxe  Neptune  seated  on  a  dolphin, 
fh>m  the  mouth  of  which  tha  water  issued  (ii.  2,  8>.  Froi> 
tinus,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  TVajan,  was 
superintendent  of  the  fbuntains  at  Rome,  and  wipte.a  jFjnk, 
*  De  AquBduotibui  Urhis  RoidiiGCeafMttilbfVi^ 
ha  traaia,  among  other  things,  of  the  diatrihntionSn  tbe 
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watws  of  fountains.  The  public  fountains.of  Pompeii,  some 
of  which  are  almost  perfect,  evince  the  knowled^  which 
the  antients  poBsesaed  of  the  property  of  water  to  rua  to  its 
level,  and  their  practical  apidieation  gf  the  principla. 


SoeUoB  orFiMmtala,binB  Po»|iril,Bbowlnff  tlMuo»^Bgi4pe.«,  ■,«. 

Not  only  were  the  itieets,  but  even  the  printe  bouses  of 
the  Pompeians,  decorated  with  fountains ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  antients  were  acquainted  with  that  law  by  which 
fluids  may  be  made  to  ascend  in  a  vertical  jet  to  a  height 
propwtimate  to  the  pressute  which  acts  upon  th«n. 


FoaaUlK,  eram  the  palatlDgi  of  Fompdi. 

One  of  the  domestic  fountains  of  the  Pompeians  is  en- 
crusted with  coloured  glass  and  shells.  The  fountain  of 
water  flowed  from  a  large  mask  set  on  steps,  placed  within 
a  large  niche. 

At  Rome,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  rivers  which 
flowed  through  her  aqueducts  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  officer  of  very  high  rank. 
It  appears  from  Frontinus,  who  filled  that  office  under  the 
Bmperor  Nervo,  that  the  letting  out  of  the  public  waters  to 
private  persons  was  a  source  of  revenue ;  and  from  his  nu- 
merous complaints  of  fraud,  and  directions  to  prevent  it,  we 
learn  something  of  the  manner  of  distribution.  The  aque- 
ducts were  each  charged  with  a  certain  number  of  pipes  of 
supply ;  and  no  new  pipe  could  be  inserted  without  a  spe- 
cial applicaUon  to  the  emperor.  Permission  being  obtained, 
the  overseer  assigned  to  the  applicant  a  calix,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  assigned  dimensions.  This  was  a  brass  mea- 
sure (modulus)  fixed  in  the  castellum  or  reservoir,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  regulated  of  course  the  quantity  of  water 
whit^  passed  through  it.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made  of 
brass,  that  it  might  not  easily  bend,  and  that  there  might 
be  less  room  for  fraud,  either  on  the  public  or  the  indi- 
vidual, by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  prescribed  aperture. 
Beyond  thccalix  the  pipe  was  private  property ;  hut  more 
effectually  to  prevent  fiuud,  it  was  enacted,  Uiat  for  fifty 
fbet  firom  the  calix  the  pipe  and  it  were  to  be  of  the  same 
dimensions ;  and  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  public 
pipes,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  every  person  should 
draw  his  water  direct  fVora  one  of  the  castella,  or  reservoirs 
in  which  the  aqueducts  terminated.  The  right  to  a  supply 
of  water  was  strictly  personal,  not  attached  to  houses,  so 
that  the  supply  was  cut  off  at  every  change  of  ownership. 
The  waters  wtuoh  had  once  been  granted  were  sold  by  the 
sapmntandants*  as  ther  fell  in,  to  the  highest  Inaders 


Those  whose  means  or  interest  were  insufltoent  to  obtiiB  a 

private  pipe,  were  obliged  to  fetch  water  from  the  pafain 
fountains.    (Pompeii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74.) 

The  n*imber  of  leaden  pipes  found  in  Pompeii  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  they  were  universally  employed  in  fitting  ud 
the  fountains  of  that  city.  Some  fountains  flowed  through 
bronze  flsures,  of  whidi  several  are  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples. 

Some  of  tne  cities  of  Italy  and  ^e  East  are  adorned  with 
fountains,  which  are  no  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  use< 
All  to  the  inhabitants.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  none  ap- 
pear to  be  so  abundantly  fhmished  with  this  agneable  oon  - 
venience  as  modem  Rome,  though  this  proflwon  is  most 
probably  only  a  tithe  a£  the  luxttry  with  whidi  the  antient 
city  was  supplied.  Many  of  the  fountains  of  Rome  are 
highly  decorated,  of  great  magnitude,  and  very  varied  in 
their  mode  of  ejecting  the  waters  with  wbii^  they  are  sup- 
plied from  the  existing  aqueducts.  The  fountains  of  Trevi, 
and  the  Pauline  fountain  at  SanPietro  inMontorio,  are  im- 
mense piles  of  architecture,  the  former  highly  decorated 
with  sculpture.  In  Italy,  almost  every  species  of  design 
which  the  imagination  can  form  has  b^n  adopted  by  tbeir 
ingenious  artists  in  the  construction  of  fountains. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  well  supplied  with  fountains,  many 
of  which  are  el^antly  designed.  The  fountains  of  Vei^ 
sailles  and  St.  Cloud  in  France,  and  the  fountains  at  Wfl- 
helmshohe  near  Caasel,  are  the  lai^t  in  Europe.  London, 
though  well  supplied  with  water,  is  almost  destitute  ti 
fountains. 

FOUROROY.  ANTOINB-FRANQOIS  DE.  an  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  councillor  of  state,  commander  of 
the  legion  of  honoiu*,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  cf  most 
of  the  academies  and  scientific  societies  of  Euxope,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histor}-.  at 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  at  the  Polyte^nic 
School,  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1756,  and 
was  the  son  of  Jean-Michel  do  ■Fourcroy  and  Jeanne 
Laugier. 

His  family  had  long  resided  in  the  capital,  and  several 
of  his  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  btr. 
Antoine-Fran^oLS  de  Fourcroy  sprung  from  a  brmnch  of  tbe 
family  that  had  gradually  sunk  into  pover^ ;  and  his  son, 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  grew  up  in  the  mid^  <^ 
it  When  seven  years  old,  he  lost  his  mother,  and  his  sister 
preserved  him  with  difficulty  till  he  went  to  ccdl^e ;  aoi 
in  consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  of  a  master  he  leA  it  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  somewhat  less  informed  than  when 
he  went  to  it. 

He  entertained  various  projects  for  obtaining  «  liveli- 
hood. While  uncertain  what  plan  to  follow,  the  advice  at 
Vicq-d'Ayr,  who  was  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  induced  him  to  commence  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  after  successfully  stru^ling  against  every  kind 
of  dijfficulty,  he  at  last  obtained  the  necessary  qualificatioa 
to  practiae  in  Paris. 

The  first  writings  of  Fourcroy  did  not  evince  any  peculiar 
predilection  for  any  particular  branch  of  science ;  he  wrote 
upon  natmal  history,  anatomy,  and  chemistry;  he  pub- 
luhed  an  'Abridgment  of  the  Histoiy  of  Insects.*  and  a 
*  Description  the  Buisb  Hucoss  of  the  Tendons  ;*  and 
in  conse(|uence  of  the  celebrity  whiidi  he  acauoed  by  the 
last-mentioned  perfbrmance,  be  was  admittea  as  «n  ana- 
tomist into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1785. 

After  the  death  of  Macquer,  which  happened  in  1 784,  he 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  professM  of  chemistry  at  ihe 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  he  c-ontinued  there  till  his  death,  vhidt 
took  place  25  years  afterwards.  He  was  greatly  admired  fc>r 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  delivered  his  lectures,  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  witness  of  his  great  flow 
language  during  a  sitting  of  the  Institute  in  1802. 

In  1795  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, but  notwithstanding  his  repntatiMt  for  eloqaenre 
he  never  opened  his  mouth  in  the  Ccmvention  till  afto-  the 
death  of  Robespierre :  prudential  motives  induced  him  tc 
resist  the  temptation  of  exhibiting  his  talents  while  the 
tyrant  reigned,  ^though  he  was  vel\  known  to  be  a  Aetet- 
mined  enemy  to  the  old  order  of  thines.  from  which  indeed 
his  fiither  and  himself  also  had  severely  suffered. 

After  the  9th  Thermidor,  when  the  nation  was  wearied 
with  destruction,  and  efforts  were  making  to  restore  in- 
stitutions which  had  been  ov^umed.  Fourcrov  began 
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dioine,  or  for  the  purposes  of  ^neral  instruction.  Among 
those  wu  the  Polytechnic  School,  at  which,  as  already 
stated,  he  was  professor  of  chemist^ ;  and  both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Council  of  Antients,  he 
was  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  and 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  great  exertions  made  by  M.  de  Fourcroy,  and  the 
[ffodigious  activity  which  he  displayed  in  the  numerous 
situations  which  he  filled,  graduuly  undermined  his  oon- 
stitotion ;  he  vaa  sensible  of  his  appioaohing  death,  and 
announced  it  to  his  fHends  as  an  arent  which  would 
speedUy  take  place.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1809,  after 
signing  some  dispatches,  he  suddenly  excteimed—'  Je  suis 
mort;'  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

M.  de  Fourcroy  was  twice  married;  by  his  first  wife  he 
left  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  artiUny,  who  inherits  his  title, 
and  a  daughter,  Madame  Foucaud. 

In  his  '  History  of  Chemistry,*  Dr.  Thomson  thus  con- 
cludes his  notice  of  the  works  of  Fourcroy : — '  Notwith- 
Htanding  the  vast  quantity  of  papers  which  he  published,  it 
will  be  admitted,  without  dispute,  that  the  prodigious  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime  was  more  owing 
to  his  eloquence  dban  to  his  eminence  as  a  chemist ;  though 
even  as  a  chemist  he  waa  f&r  above  mediocrity.  He  must 
have  possesaed  an  unoommon  &cili^  of  writing-  Five  suc- 
cessive editiona  of  hia  '  System  of  Chemistry  *  appeared, 
each  of  them  gradually  inoreaaing  in  siie  and  nlue:  the 
first  being  in  two  volumes  and  the  last  in  ten.  This  last 
edition  he  wrote  in  sixteen  months :  it  contains  much  valu- 
able information,  and  doubtless  contributed  considerahly  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  chemical  knowledge.  Its  style  is 
perhaps  too  diffuse,  and  the  spirit  cf  generoliiing  from  par- 
ticular and  often  ill  authenticated  facts,  is  earned  to  a 
vicious  length.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  his  productions  is 
his  *  Philosophy  of  Chemistry.'  It  is  remarkable  for  its  con- 
ci^ness,  its  perapicoi^,  and  the  neatness  of  its  apnnge- 
ment.* 

Besides  these  works  and  the  periodical  publication  en- 
titled '  Le  Mfidecin  iclair^,'  of  which  he  was  the  editor, 
there  are  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  papers  on  cbemical 
subjects,  with  his  name  attached  to  them,  which  appeared 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aoadnny  and  of  the  Institute  ;  in 
the  *  Annalet  de  Chiraie,'  or  the  '  Annales  de  Mns£e 
d'Histoire  Nattirelle,*of  which  last  work  he  waa  the  original 
projector.  Many  of  these  papers  contained  analyses,  both 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  of  ver^  considerable  value. 
In  most  of  them  the  name  of  Vauquelm  is  associated  with 
his  own  as  the  authw,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
experiments  were  all  made  ^  Vauquelin,  but  that  the 
papers  themselves  were  drawn  up  by  Fourcroy. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  go  over  this  long  list 
of  papers.  Though  they  contributed  essentially  to  the 
progress  of  chemistry,  yet  they  exhibit  but  few  of  those 
striking  discoveries  which  at  once  alter  the  face  of  the 
science  by  throwing  a  fiood  of  light  on  every  thing  around 
tliem.  We  shall  merely  notice  a  few  of  what  we  consider  his 
best  papers. 

1.  He  ascertained  that  the  most  common  biliary  calculi 
are  composed  of  a  mbstance  similar  to  menoacett 
During  toe  removal  of  the  ^ad  bodies  from  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  he  discoverftd  that  the 
bodies  were  converted  into  a  &tty  matter,  which  he  called 
adipocirc.  It  has  since  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
cholcstrine,  and  has  been  shown  to  possess  properties  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  adipocire  and  spermaceti. 

2.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  the  salts  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
have  the  property  of  uniting  tc^ether  and  forming  double 
salts. 

3.  His  dissertation  on  the  sulphate  of  mercury  contains 
some  good  observations.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his 
paper  on  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  sulphate,  nitmte, 
and  muriate  of  mercury.  He  first  described  the  double 
salts  whbh  are  formed. 

4.  The  analyses  urine  would  have  been  valuable  had 
not  almost  all  the  fiiets  ecmtained  in  it  been  anticipated  by 
a  paper  of  Dr.  Wollaston  published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  almost 
all  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  calculi  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Scheele's  original  paper  on  the  subject. 

^.  Wo  may  mention  the  process  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
for  obtaining  pure  barytes,  by  exposing  nitrate  of  barytes  to 
a  red  heat,  aa  ■  good  one.  Trntf  diseorcred  the  existence  of 


phosphate  of  magnesia  in  the  boties,  of  phosphorus  in  the 
brain,  and  in  the  milts  of  fishes,  and  a  consuoahle  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matt^  in  the  bulb  of  the  oomraoa  onion, 
which,  by  unde^ing  a  kind  of  spontaneous  fonnoitation, 
was  converted  into  manna. 

In  these  and  most  other  similar  discoveries  which  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  notice,  we  do  not  know  what  fell  to  the  share 
of  Fourcroy  and  what  to  Vauquelin  ;  but  there  is  one  merit 
at  least  to  which  Fourcroy  is  certainly  entttli^  and  it  is  no 
small  one :  he  formed  and  brought  forward  Vauquelin,  and 
proved  to  him  ever  after  a  most  steady  and  inoefotigable 
niend.  This  is  bestowing  no  small  panegyric  on  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  it  would  have  been  imposiDble  to  have  retained 
such  a  friend  through  all  the  honors  of  the  Frenoh  revolu- 
tion if  his  own  qualities  luid  not  been  such  as  to  merit  so 
steady  an  attachment 

In  concluding,  we  may  remark  that  this  circumstance^ 
coupled  with  the  well-known  feet  of  his  having  saved  the 
lives  of  some  men  of  merit,  and  among  others,  of  Daroel, 
tend  greatly  to  acquit  Fourcroy  of  the  disgraceful  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  him  of  having  contributed  to 
the  death  of  the  illustrious  Lavoisier.  This  acquittal  is  ren- 
dered coniplete  by  the  annexed  declaration  of  Cuvier  in  his 
Eloge  of  Fourcroy : — '  It  in  the  rigorous  researches  which 
we  have  made,  we  had  found  the  smallest  proof  of  an  atro- 
city so  horrible,  no  human  power  could  have  induced  us  to 
sully  our  mouths  with  his  Eloge,  or  to  have  pronounced  it 
within  the  walls  of  this  temple,  which  ought  to  be  no  less 
sacred  to  honour  than  to  genius.* 

FOURIER,  JOSEPH.  The  biographical  part  of  this 
article  rests  on  the  authority  of  M.  Cousin's  notes  to  bis 
eloge  of  Fourier  (Paris,  1831). 

Joseph  Fourier  was  bom  at  Anxerre  in  1768:  he  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor  in  that  town,  and  there  received  his  educa- 
tion at  a  school  directed  by  the  Benedictines.  Into  this 
order  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  had  passed  a  part  of  his  no- 
viciate, when  the  Revolution  commenced.  He  bad  applied 
himself  very  early  to  the  mathematics,  and  had  gainedsuch 
reputation  that  in  1 789  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
school  at  which  he  had  formerly  studied.  He  had  not  con- 
fined himsdf  to  one  branch  of  learning,  as  appears  ftttmhis 
giving  courses  of  history,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  Before 
this  time,  in  1787,  he  bad  sent  to  Paris  a  memoir  on  the 
theory  of  equations,  to  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  memoir  contained  the  first  steps  ot  the 
theory  which  was  afterwards  published :  it  was  lost  during 
the  Revolution,  but  a  sufficiently  attested  copy  exists. 

Fourier  took  some  part  in  the  civil  troubles,  at  their  com- 
mencement, and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  at  Auxerre.  He  was  more  than  once  tiie  object  of 
prosmption,  having  been  twice  either  saved  or  delivered 
from  prison  by  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Auxerre,  once  saved 
from  the  guillotine  by  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  once 
by  the  interference  of  the  professors  of  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique.  Having  previously  been  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male,  he  was  appointed  a  sub-professor  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1 794,  and  remained  in  that  post  till  1798.  In  the 
latter  year  Monge  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  Hisoccupationsiuthatcountrywnevarioos* 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Institute  which  was  formed  at  Cairo, 
he  superintended  the  commission  which  was  employed  in 
collecting  materials  for  the  greU  work  on  Egypt,  and  was 
employed  in  judicial  and  diplomatic  capacities.  At  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  he  was  appointed  by  the  first  consul  prefect 
of  the  department  of  I&&-e,  which  place  he  continued  to  fill 
till  1815,  his  situation  having  been  preserved  to  him  at  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  by  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  Jield,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  adherents  of  the  old 
monarchywhom  he  had  served.  When  Napoleon,  in  1815, 
passed  through  Grenoble  (a  town  of  Founer's  prefecture), 
Fourier,  who  had  hesitated  much,  issued  a  moderate  Bour- 
bonist  proclamation,  and  left  the  town  by  one  gate  as  Na- 
poleon entered  it  by  anotiwr.  Ni^leon  was  extremely 
enn^ed  at  this  step,  and  causing  Fourier  to  be  brou^t  into 
hispresence,  reminded  him  in  strong  terms  of  former  benefits, 
ana  telling  him  that  after  the  proclamation,  he  could  not 
remain  at  Grenoble,  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhdne.  Fourier  appears  to  have  been  softened 
by  the  matter,  or  subdued  by  the  manner,  of  Napoleon's 
address  to  him,  and  went  quietlv  to  his  new  post.  He  re- 
signed it  however  on  the  Ist  of  May,  in  consequence  of  his 
dotermination  not  to  execute  the  mden  ctf  C^nuttwhii^ 
required  him  to  make  numeTommS^i^^^^W 
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WaMrloo  anived.  Han  he  remain«d  for  tome  time,  en- 
tiifliy  negleeted,  and  with  very  moderate  funds,  UDtU  hu 
former  pupil,  H.  de  Chabrol,  gave  faim  the  luperintendence 
of  a  bureau  de  staiittique.  In  1816  he  was  choteD  a  mem- 
her  o/  the  Insbtute.  but  Louis  X YIII.  refused  t«  ratify  the 
election.  Bod  it  was  not  till  a  year  after  that  this  king  oould 
b*  induocd  to  allow  it  On  the  death  of  Delambre  lie  va« 
dioien  Mcretary  of  the  AeademT,  and  on  that  of  Laplace 
preaident  of  the  council  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Fourier 
^ed  at  Para  in  May,  1830. 

The  character  of  Fourier  was  in  every  pomt  of  view  re- 
spectable. His  appearance  and  manners  were  decidedly 
good,  and  his  address,  united  with  the  respect  which  he 
created,  enabled  him  to  manage  the  prej  udices  and  passions 
of  others  to  a  remarkable  extent,  of  wluch  M.  Cousin  gives 
several  instances.  He  knew  how,  taya  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman, *  prendre  chacun  par  o6  il  itait  prenable and  bis 
own  explanation  of  this  ftcuUy  was  '  je  prcnds  I'^pi  dans 
•on  sens,  au  lieu  de  le  prendre  k  rebours.*  The  influence 
of  his  conversation  produced  in  one  case  at  least  abiding 
and  remarkable  effects :  it  was  he  who  first  gave  a  taste  for 
Egyptian  antiquities  to  the  Cbampollions. 

The  writings  of  Fourier  consist  of  papera  in  the  Memoirs 
<tftlieAi»demyofScienees,1ha  *  Annalea  d«  Physiaue,' and 
the  *  Richerches  Statistiques  but  la  Ville  de  Paris.*  Sec,  ba 
well  as  of  two  separate  works,  namely,  the  '  Thforie  de  la 
Chaleur.*  Paris,  1822,  and  the  '  Analyse  des  Equations  d6- 
termin^,'  Paris,  1831.  The  last  work  is  posthumous,  and 
was  completed  under  the  inspection  of  M.  Navier. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  works,  the  object  of  which  is  the  de- 
duction of  the  mathematical  laws  of  the  propagation  of  heat 
through  solids,  Fourier  extended  the  solution  of  partial  dif- 
ferential equations,  gave  some  remarkable  views  on  the 
solution  of  equations  with  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  ex- 

Sresied  the  particular  value  of  a  function  by  means  of  a 
efli^te  integral  containing  its  general  value  (which  is  called 
Iburier*  Theorsm).  &c  This  work  is  fiill  of  interesting 
details,  and  is  one  of  the  hif^iest  produotkma  of  analysis  <^ 
our  day. 

The  latter  of  the  two  works  eontaiiu  an  exteniion  of  0a»> 
cartes*  wdl  known  nUe  of  tignt,  by  means  of  which  the 
number  of  the  real  roots  of  an  equation  may  be  determined. 
Considmd  with  respect  to  results  merely,  the  method  of 
Fourier  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  superseded  by  the 
remarkable  theorem  of  M.  Sturm ;  but  there  is  nevertheless 
much  in  the  course  marked  out  bv  Fourier,  which  it  would 
be  worth  wfaile  to  examine.  Toe  work  also  contains  a 
method  of  solving  equations  by  determination  of  the  suc- 
cessive figures  of  the  root,  anali^us  to  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Homer  and  others.  The  preface  of  M.  Navier  contains 
attestations  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  several  j»rts  of  the 
work  were  written,  which  it  will  be  worth  the  while  of  those 
to  consult,  who  think  that  '  all  which  has  bean  done  by 
Fourier  was  virtually  done  by  Mr.  Homer  knig  before.' 
The  treatise  of  Fourier,  published  by  M.  Navier,  ts  only 
the  first  part  of  the  work :  the  remainder  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared, to  our  knowledge.  A  full  account  of  its  principal 
points  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Peacock's  report  on  Analysis  to 
the  British  Association. 

FOURMCNT,  ETIE'NNE,  bom  at  Herbelay,  near 
Paris,  in  1683,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon:  he  studied  in 
several  colleges  at  Paris,  and  showed  an  early  and  extraor- 
dinary facility  for  learning  languages.  He  made  himself 
master  of  the  Latin,  Qreek,  Hebrew,  Syriae,  and  Arabic, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  last-mentioned  language 
in  the  College  Royal  of  Paris.  In  1715  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
and  afterwards  of  the  rovat  societies  of  London  and  Berlin. 
A  yoong  Chinese  namea  Hoan-ji  having  been  brought  to 
Paris  by  the  nussionaries,  Fourmoat  was  appointed  to  assist 
and  direct  him  in  the  compilation  of  a  Chinese  grammar 
and  dictionary.  After  a  few  years  Hoan-ji  died,  and  left  to 
FournMmt  only  very  scanty  materials  for  the  intended  work. 
Fourmont  prosecuted  the  labour  alone,  and  after  several 
years  he  published  bis  ' Meditationes  Sinicn,'  1737.  which 
contain  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Chinese  grammar. 
Five  years  later  ^e  brought  forth  the  grammar  itself,  which 
had  cost  him  twenty  years  of  study :  '  Lingua  Sinarum 
MandarinicB  Orammatica  duplex,  I^atine  et  cum  Charac- 
teribus  Sinensium,'  foL,  1742.  Fournunt  availed  himself 
of  the  sttgge^Ons  of  several  Jesuits,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  bonowed  froa  Father  Van's  *  Art*  de  la  Langtia 


Maudarlna,*  piintad  at  Canton  In  iru,  wUA  wm  lUft 
known  in  Europe,  He  also  coni|HU»d  a  catalagoe  of  tbt 
Chinese  MSB.  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris.  Paler  tb 
Great  having  forwarded  lo  the  Aeadeny  ctf  Inaeriptiou 
some  fragments  of  a  Tibetan  MS.  found  by  the  Runiai 
soldiers,  Fourmont  deciphered  it,  and  his  vaniaai  is  gnm 
in  Beyer's  '  Museum  Sinieum.'  His  *  Reflexions  snr  1  On- 

S'ne,  I'Histoire,  et  la  Sueoeseion  des  Ancieiis  PeupWo, 
haldtena,  Hebraux.  Phinieiena.  BgyptieDs.  Grecs,  itc 
Jusq'au  tema  4e  Oyrast*  were  publttbed  aftw  hts  death 
in  S  vda  4 to,  ^is,  1747,  with  a  biographical  Witt 
of  the  author.  He  wrote  numerous  other  works,  dimr- 
tations,  memoirs,  some  of  whidi  appeared  in  the  'Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy,'  others  were  publisbod  separateiy. 
and  many  he  left  in  MS.  He  published  himself  a  cata- 
logue of  all  his  works  in  1731.  which  then  amounted  to 
.about  ]  20,  but  many  of  them  were  mere  unfinished  sketcbea 
Fourmont  was  not  extremely  modest,  and  was  food  of  spesk- 
ing  in  praise  of  his  own  erudition,  wliich  was  undoubledlf 
very  extensive.   He  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1 745. 

FOURMU'NT,  MICHE'L,  younger  brother  of  Etienne. 
bom  in  1690,  exhibited  also  a  Polity  for  leamii^  lan- 
guages; he  assisted  his  brother  in  his  philol<^tcal  Uboun, 
was  made  professor  of  Syriae  in  the  College  Royal  in  I7i*, 
and  he  gave  also  from  nis  chair  lectures  on  the  Ethiopie 
language.  In  1786,  being  sent  by  the  government  u 
Gmece  to  purchase  MSS.  and  icopy  inscriptions,  he  guhend 
a  rich  harvest  of  both.  He  boasted  of  having  copied  more 
than  ItJOO  inscriptions,  chiefly  in  Attica  and  the  Pelupm- 
ncsus,  which  had  escaped  the  rosearebes  of  Bpon  sod 
'Wheeler  and  other  travellers.  These  copies  were  deposittid 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Many  of  these  inscriplioai 
are  authentic,  but  othera  are  forgeries,  although  Ra&tl 
Rochette  {Lettrt*  tur  rAuthmtieiti  de*  Irueriptioiu  de 
Fourmont,  Paris,  1819)  defends  their  authenticity.  In  his 
letters  to  Freret  and  Count  Maurepas,  Fourmont  boasu  ot 
having  defaced  or  destroyed  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  seve- 
ral cities  of  Greece,  and  among  others  those  of  the  temple  oi 
Jufnter  at  Amycl«,  a  boast  as  unmanW  as  it  it  Use.  or  si 
least  absurdly  exaggerated.  (Dudwell,  TourtMtwgh  Ortet, 
vol  ii.  eh.  11.)  He  died  in  1746,  having  published  onlysomt 
detached  papera  in  the  *  Memoin  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip 
tions,'  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  UBfhew,  CUbde 
Louis  Fourmont,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Greece,  re- 
turned to  the  Levant,  and  remained  several  years  in  Egyp: 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  published  a  *  Descriptton  lu^- 
torique  et  giographique  des  Plaines  d'Heliopolis  et  de 
Memphis,'  ISrao,  1755.  It  is  a  sensible,  unpretending  hxx'jt 
work,  and  gives  a  satis&ctory  ai  count  of  the  eimditioQ  *A 
Egypt  at  the  time.  The  author  died  in  1 7ttO. 
FOURNIER.  [Crbepee.  Vol.  viii.  p.  148.] 
FOURTH,  an  interval  to  music,  and  to  be  enumerate<1 
among  the  diwords ;  though  it  seems  to  have  puxiled  many 
writers  on  musics  some  of  whom  are  much  inclined  to  vu-v 
it  IS  a  concord.  [Cotrccno.]  lu  ratio  is  4 : 3.  Of  founhi 
there  are  three  kinds :  the  ViminUM  AttrtA.  the  Pn/ert 
Fourth,  and  the  Extreme  Sharp,  or  Superfiuout  Fourth 
(ealled  also  the  7'ritonui,  from  being  composed  of  thrae 
whole  tones).  The  first  (c  1^  f)  is  composed  of  a  whole  lone 
and  two  semitones;  the  sedind  (c.  f)  of  two  whole  imms 
and  a  semitone ;  and  the  third  (c*  w  $)  of  three  wbok  tonea 
Example : — 

-      lit  8nd.  M 
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FOVEOXIA.  [MxDuaA.] 

FOWEY.  [CORNWAIL.] 

FOWLING,  the  aot  or  art  of  taUng  birds  widi  nets,  bv 
shooting,  snares,  the  use  of  biid-lin^  or  otber  derieea. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  taking  of  birds  with  lawks 
and  feloons,  more  property  called  hlconry.  In  Latin  dm 
sport  is  termed  Aucupium.  See  Bargaus  de  Aticitpio, 
liber  i.,  ad  Frandtcum  Medieem  Florent.  et  Sefwiu.  Prin- 
cipem,  4to.  Flor.  1566  Oltna's  VccelUtrOt  4ta  Run. 
1684,  is  another  work  on  fowling,  the  plates  of  vhicti,  re- 
presenting the  difierent  modes  of  following  the  qport,  sn 
extremely  curious.  In  English  we  have  Blore's  Gmti*- 
man's  Recreatiotu,  foL  Lend.  1686  and  17lfi;  and  Tlr 
Experienced  flaiUmr,  or  lAc  (M^^^n'*  JZcirMfMi,  isno. 
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that  mbdhMon  of  dw  f^rMt  Mirai  (kmit  vhioh  hw  tho 
pupils  of  dn  qrei  dUptwal  or  uaost  linoar  by  day,  though 
they  booomo  mmd  or  HMriy  n  ia  tho  honn  of  dirknaw. 

GonuB  Vulpes. 
Although  the  dental  formula  and  general  oiteological 
eharacter  of  the  Faxe*  agree  with  Uiat  of  the  true  Dogt, 
the  lengthened  and  sharp-pointed  muszle,  the  round  bead, 
the  erect  and  triangular  ews,  the  form  of  tlie  pupil,  the  long 
body,  short  limbs  and  elongated,  thick,  ana  bushy  brufib, 
constitute  differences  which  separate  the  former  nrom  the 
latter,  at  leait  lub-generically. 

EmtOFBAIt  FOXB8. 

The  Common  Fox,  Vulpea  of  Ray,  Canit  vu^)es,  and 
Cania  alopex  (the  Utter  the  Tariety,  if  variety  it  may  be 
-  called,  vith  the  tip  of  the  tail  bla<!k  0  of  Linnaus,  Vulpet 
tnilgarit  of  Brisson,  Volpe  of  the  Italians,  Rapoaa  of  the 
Spanish,  Rtwoza  of  the  Portuguese,  Fiicha  of  the  Germans, 
Koa  of  tbe  Dutch,  BaJ"  of  the  Swedes,  Rev  of  the  Danes, 
Tod  of  the  Scotch,  Lbrynog,  tarn.  Uwynoget  of  the 
Welsh,  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Tbe  time 
of  gestation  mwr  be  taken  at  froip  sixty  to  sixty-five  days, 
and  tbe  birih  of  the  young  takes  place  in  April.  In  a  y^ar 
uid  a  half  Ibey  attain  their  full  size,  and  have  been  known 
to  live  thirteen  or  fourteen  years ;  but  ati  this  can  only  have 
been  ascertained,  observes  Hr.  Bell,  of  individuals  in  con- 
finement, it  19  very  probable  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  it 
^nsiderably  exceeds  that  period.  Of  ita  cunning  much 
has  been  said  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  it  is  true.  Tbe  reader 
will  find  some  interesting  remarks  on  tbe  habits  and  econo- 
my of  the  common  fox  by  Dr.  Weissenbom  in  the  number 
of  Loudon's  Magaxine,  (N.  S.)  fur  October,  1837. 

6«op-aphical  distribution. — The  Common  Fox  inhabits, 
according  to  LinaBus.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.*  Cuvier 
mentuna  it  as  reaching  from  Sweden  to  Bgyp^  in- 
clusive. Hr.  Strickland  notes  it  as  oceurrii^  near  Smyrna. 
The  fox  named  Meltuu^otter  by  tbe  Prinoa  of  Mus^ano 
n  his  .FhiMO  JtaUea  is  probably  a  variety  only.  Hie  strong 
smell  proeeeding  ftom  the  anal  glands  ana  urine  of  t^e 
rammon  tax.  is  Tsiy  uBhuito* 

Ahbricait  Foxss. 

The  Ameriean  Fax,  Vulpet/ulvua,  which  is,  accordinR  to 
Dr.  Richardson,  very  i>lentifnl  in  tbe  wooded  districts  or  the 
fur  oountries,  about  eight  tfaouaand  <skinsj  being  annually 
imported  into  Kngland  from  thenoe.  bear*  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  common  European  fox,  and,  until  De  Beauvois 
pointed  out  its  peculiarities,  was  considered  identical  with  it. 
Thuf^  it  is  the  European  Fbx  of  Pennant.  Dr.  Richardson 
observes  that  the  American  or  Red  Fbx  does  not  possess  the 
wind  of  its  English  congener,  its  strength  being  exhausted 
by  the  first  short  burst,  though  it  runs  about  a  hundred 
yards  with  great  swiftness,  and  is  soon  overtaken  by  a  wolf 
ur  a  mounted  huntsman.  He  gives  tbe  following  syno- 
nyms:—European  Fh.r  of  Pennant;  Red  or  Large  Fox  of 
Hutchins ;  Large  Red  Fbx  of  the  plains,  of  Lewis  and  Clark ; 
Renard  de  Virginie  of  Palisot  de  Beauvois  ;  Canis  futvm 
of  Desmarest ;  Red  Fox  of  Sabine  (FiankUn's  Journ.),  and 
Makkeeshev  of  tiie  Cree  Indians. 

Dr.  Richardson  is  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Indians  in  oonsidering  the  CroM  Fbx  of  the  fiir 
traders  {Renard  barri  oit  ninmtontompie  of  Sagard 
Theodat ;  European  Pbx,  var.  |3.  Croa$  FiKt  of  Peimant ; 
Canit  dectutaiut  of  Geoffroy,  Sabine,  and  Harlan ;  Croee 
Pbx  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lisU ;  Belodutchki  of 
tbe  Russians ;)  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  tbe  Red  Fox.  He 
also  considers  tbe  Black  or  Silver  Fbx  (Renard  Noir  ou 
Hayuha  of  Sagard  Theodat ;  European  J^bc,  var.  a.  Stack  of 
Pennant ;  Renard  Noir  ou  Argente  of  Geoffrov ;  Oriaxle 
Fbx  of  Hutchins,  MSS.;  Renard  Argente  of  P.  Cuvier; 
Canis  Argmtatut  of  Desmarest,  Sabine,  and  Harlan ;  the 
Black  or  Silver  Fbx  of  Godman ;  Tgchemoburi  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;)  to  be  another  variety  of  the  same.  F.  Oivier  doubts 
the  identitf  of  the  Ameriean  qweies  with  tbeSteikAarof 
the  north  of  Buropa. 

Our  luniti  vUi  not  permit  tu  to  g^n  more  than  a  tern 
examples  of  Hm  genns,  and  we  sdeet  the  Aretie  Fbx,  Vul- 
pes Lagopue,  as  the  American  species  of  whose  mannera 
the  most  interesting  accounts  have  been  mm. 

i>««er^p<toi.— The  Aretie  Fox  it  euMidered  by  Dr.  Ridi- 
ardson  to  bo  identical  wiOithoffiatfAaMf  of  JouBi;  Cmue 
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lagopue  ef  Limumis  and  Fotstor,  Captain  SaMne^  Mr.  fln 

bine.  Dr.  Richudaon,  and  Dr.  Harlan ;  Ar^ie  Ibx  of  Pennant 
andHeame;  (rrMniattdDngr  of  Pennant?  a  young  indivi- 
dual; Isatis  and  Aretie  Fox  of  Godman;  Sione  Pox  of 
authors ;  Terrsanee-arioo  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville 
Peninsula ;  Terieniak  of  the  Greenlandeis ;  Wappeeekee- 
thew  makkeetfuto  of  the  Cree  Indians,  and  iVfxt  cnT  tin 
Russians. 

fFinter  Drart.— The  winter  dress  of  the  Arctic  Fox,  which 
when  full  grown  measures  about  3  feet  3  inches  from  the 
point  of  the  noae  to  the  tip  of  tbe  tail,  is  entirely  pure 
white,  or  white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  except  at  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  where  there  are  a  fow  black  hairs  intermixed. 
Before  the  eyes  and  on  tbe  lower  jaw.  the  hair  is  ^rt  wad 
sleek ;  on  the  forehead  and  mateiior  part  of  tbe  cheeks 
considerably  longer ;  and  on  «m  occiput  and  neck  it  is  as 
high  as  the  ears,  and  is  intermixed  with  a  soft  wod  or 
down.  There  is  so  much  wool  on  the  body  that  it  gives  the 
fur  tbe  character  of  that  of  the  Polar  hare.  Tbe  ears  are 
rounded  and  covered  with  shorter  bairs  than  the  neighbour^ 
ing  parts:  the  shortest  hair  is  on  their  edi^  and  tenni- 
nates  so  evenly  with  that  on  the  back  and  front  of  tbe  ear, 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  having  been  trimmed  with  a 
jnir  of  scissors  and  make  the  ear  look  thicker  than  it  is. 
The  long  fur  on  the  back  part  of  the  cheeks  is  directed 
backwaiui  and  contributes  to  give  a  peculiar  cast  to  the 
physiognomy  and  an  apparent  great  tbickneas  to  the  neck. 
The  vibriase  about  the  mouth  are  very  strong,  and  in  some 
n>ecimeDs  nearly  whiter  in  others  dusky-brown.  Ibahairon 
the  body,  particularly  on  theside8,islang:  it  is  rather  hnger 
on  the  belly  than  on  the  back,  but  not  so  doee  and  wotmy, 
and  denser  and  coarsw  on  the  tail  than  elsewhere.  Fur  on 
shoulders  and  thighs  kn^;  but  the  foreparts  of  tbe  \%a% 
are  covered  with  short  heir,  and  that  on  tbe  hind-li^  la 
shortest  and  smoothest ;  on  the  hinder  sUrJace  of  the  legs 
the  hair  is  longer,  and  tbe  soles  of  the  feet  are  clothed  with 
dense  dirty-white  woolly  hair  like  those  of  the  hare,  whence 
the  Linnsan  name.  Claws  long,  oonipressed,  slightly 
arched,  and  of  a  light  born-colour.   (Dr.  Ridiardtton.) 

Summer  Drees.— The  long  white  hair  which  formed  the 
winter  clothing  &lls  off  in  April  or  May,  when  the  snow 
b^ins  to  disappear,  and  is  r^aced  shorter  hair  whiith 
is  more  or  less  coloured. 

Head  and  chin  brown,  having  some  floe  white  hairs  scat- 
tered through  the  fur ;  ears,  externally,  coloured  like  the 
head;  witbm  white:  aaimihir  brown c^mr  extends  along 
tbe  back  to  the  tail,  and  from  the  back  is  continued  down 
the  outside  of  all  the  kgs,  but,  on  the  tatter,  a  few  white 
hairs  are  intermixed;  the  whole  undo-  parts  and  the  insidea 
of  tbe  legs  are  dingy-white ;  tlie  tail  is  brownish  above,  be- 
coming whiter  at  tbe  end,  and  is  entifely  whita  twneath. 
(Joseph  Sabine,  from  a  specimen  killed  at  York  tactory  on 
Hud^n's  Bay  in  August,)  *  On  tbe  approach  of  winter,* 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  *  the  fur  lengthens,  tbe  white  hairs 
increase  in  number,  all  tbe  hairs  become  white  at  the  tips, 
but  retain  more  or  less  of  the  bluish  or  brownish-gray  co- 
lour at  the  roots,  until  the  fur  is  in  prime  winter  order, 
when  it  is  of  its  full  length,  and  almost  everywhere  of  a 
pure  white  eolour  from  the  roota  to  tiie  tips.  The  fur  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  bceomea  thinner  ana  shorter  in  the 
summer  time,  and  several  naked  oallous  {daces  then  appear, 
but  they  are  not  so  latge  as  those  which  exist  on  the  Kdoa 
of  the  feet  of  the  other  North  American  foxes  at  tlie  same 
season  of  tbe  year.' 

/bod.— Eggs,  young  birds,  blubber,  and  oarrion  of  any 
kind;  but  their  principal  food  seems  to  be  leounings  of 
difierent  species.   (Richardson.)  ' 

i/a^'^r.— Extremely  cleanly.  It  never  aoils  its  habitatioQ, 
nor  has  it  any  unpleasant  smell.  Breeds  on  the  sca-ooast,. 
chiefly  within  ttie  Arctic  Circle.  Is  very  unsuspicious  and 
easily  taken  by  traps,  even,  as  it  is  stUed,  when  baited  in 
its  praeence.  Oafrtain  Lyon,  R.N.,  received  fifteen  from 
one  trap  in  four  noun.  Is  p^^srious,  forming  burrows  in 
sandy  spots,  twenty  or  thirty  together.  Dr.  Richardson  saw 
one  of  then  fox  vilbiges  on  F^nt  Tumagaui,  hi  lat.  684' 
Soon  boeomea  tanw  in  oonftnement  and  is  «ager  to  hide  ila 
food  as  aoan  as  it  obtains  it,  even  when  Oiera  seems  no 
danger  of  loaing  it  Snow  is  the  material  generally  used 
for  this  puipoae,  and  when  oiled  over  the  food  is  forcibly 

g eased  down  by  the  nose.  *  I  frequently  obsorwd  ray  dog- 
X,'  writes  Captain  Lyon, '  when  no  snow  was  attain^4s. 
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(fed  with  his  opermtion,  he,  of  course,  had  drawn  it  after 
him  again,  and  sometimes  with  great  patience  repeated  his 
hibours  five  or  six  times,  until  in  a  passion,  he  has  been 
constrained  to  eat  his  food  without  its  having  been  rendered 
luBcious  by  previous  concbalment.  Snow  is  the  substitute 
for  water  to  these  creatures,  and  on  a  large  lump  being 
given  to  them,  they  break  it  in  pieces  with  their  feet,  and 
roU  on  it  with  great  delight.  When  the  snow  was  slightly 
scattered  on  the  decks,  they  did  not  lick  it  up,  as  dogs  are 
accustomed  to  do,  but  by  repeatedly  pressing  with  their 
nose,  collected  small  lumps  at  its  extremity,  and  then  drew 
them  into  the  mouth  with  the  assistance  of  the  tongue.*  The 
same  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sagacity  of 
the  same  dog-fox: — '  He  was  small  and  not  perfectly  white  ; 
but  bis  tameness  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  could  not  afford 
to  kill  him,  but  confined  him  on  deck  in  a  small  hutch  with 
a  scope  of  chain.  During  the  first  day,  findinf;  himself 
much  tormented  by  being  drawn  out  repeatedly  by  his 
chain,  ae  at  length,  whenever  he  retreated  to  bis  hut,  took 
this  carefully  up  in  his  mouth,  and  drew  it  so  completely 
after  him,  that  no  one  who  valued  his  fingers  would  endea- 
TOur  to  take  hold  of  the  end  attached  to  the  staple.* 

Captain  James  Ross,  in  his  Appendix  to  Captain  Sir 
John  Ross's  last  voyage,  gives  the  foUowinf^  account  of  the 
Arctic  Fox.' — '  It  brings  forth  from  six  to  eight  young  early 
in  June.  In  July,  1831,  one  of  their  burrows  was  disco- 
vered on  the  sandy  mai^in  of  a  lake  :  it  had  several  pas- 
sages, each  opening  into  a  common  cell,  beyond  which  was 
an  inner  cell,  where  the  young,  six  in  number,  were  taken. 
They  were  precisely  of  the  same  colour  as  the  old  ones  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  Heame  says  that  the  young  are 
all  over  of  a  sooty  black.  This  probably  refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing variety  of  the  Arctic  Fox  {Canig  Lagoput,  var./a- 
Uginoftu).  In  the  outer  cell,  and  in  the  several  passnges 
leading  to  it,  we  found  great  numbers  of  the  two  species  of 
lemming,  several  ermine,  and  the  hones  of  hares,  fish,  and 
ducks  in  great  quantities.  Four  of  the  young  fcxeswere 
kept  alive  till  the  end  of  the  following  winter,  and  were  a 
great  amusement  to  our  crew  by  their  playfulness,  as  they 
soon  became  very  tame.  They  never  attained  the  pure 
white  of  the  old  fox,  a  dusky  lead-colour  remaining  about 
the  face  and  sides  of  the  body.  There  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  disposition  of  these  animals,  some  beingeasily 
tamed,  whilst  others  remain  savage  and  untractable,  not- 
withstanding the  kindest  treatment.  The  females  are 
much  more  vicious  than  the  males,  A  dog-fox  that  lived 
several  months  became  so  tame  in  a  short  time  that  he 
regularly  attended  our  dinner-table  like  a  dog,  and  was 
always  tdlowed  to  go  at  large  about  the  cabin.  A  pair,  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  changes  of  their  fur,  threw 
off  their  winter  dress  during  the  first  week  in  June;  the 
female  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  male.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  the  brown  fur  of  summer  gradually  became 
of  an  ash-colour,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  was  per- 
fectly white :  flrom  that  period  it  continued  rapidlv  to  in- 
crease in  thickness  until  the  end  of  November,  wfien  the 
last  of  the  two  died,  having  lived  in  confinement  nearly 
ten  months.' 

Geographical  Diatribution.^'ThB  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes throughout  the  winter.  The  young  generally  migrate 
to  the  southward  late  in  the  autumn  and  collect  in  vast 
multitudes  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay:  they  return 
early  the  following  spring  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  north- 
ward, and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  as  a 
breeding-place.'  (Captain  James  Ross.)  '  Their  southern 
limit  in  North  America  appears  to  be  about  lat,  50°.  T^ey 
are  numerous  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  north  of 
Churchill,  and  are  found  at  Bebring's  Straits;  but  the 
brown  variety  {Jvliginoaus)  is  the  more  common  in  the 
latter  quarter.'  (Dr.  Richardson.)  The  Doctor  continues 
thus : — '  Towards  the  middle  of  winter  they  retire  to  the 
southward,  evidently  in  search  of  food,  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  coast,  and  going  much  further  to  the  south- 
ward in  districts  where  the  coast-line  is  in  the  direction  of 
their  march.  Captain  Parry  relates  that  the  Arctic  foxes, 
which  were  previously  numerous,  began  to  retire  from 
Melville  Peninsula  in  November,  and  that  by  January  few 
remained.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  contment  in  lat.  65^ 
they  are  seen  only  in  winter,  and  then  not  in  numbers ; 
they  are  very  scarce  in  lat.  et**,  and  at  Carlton  House,  in 
lat.  53',  onW  two  were  seen  in  forty  years.  On  the  coast  of 
Hudson's  Bay  however,  according  to  Heame,  they  arrive  at 
CSiDTohUl,  in  lat  59',  about  the  middle  of  October  and 


afterwatds  reoetve  reinforcements  from  tb«  northmd  until 
their  numbers  almost  exceed  credibility.  Many  are  cap- 
tured there  by  the  hunters,  and  the  greater  put  of  the  sur- 
vivors cross  the  Churchill  River  as  soon  as  it  ia  fnnen  over, 
and  continue  their  journey  along  the  coast  to  Nelson  and 
Severn  Rivers.  In  like  manner  they  extend  their  migra- 
tions along  the  whole  Labrador  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

Utility  to  Man. — ^The  fur  is  considered  to  be  of  small 
value  in  commerce,  but  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  food, 
particularly  when  young.  Oiptain  Franklin  and  his  party 
compared  the  flavour  of  the  young  animal  to  that  of  the 
American  hare.  Captain  Lyon  thought  it  resembled  the 
flesh  of  a  kid.  Captain  Sir  John  Ross's  party  (last  voyage) 
named  them  '  lambs,'  from  their  resemblance  in  flavour  to 
very  young  lamb.  '  The  flesh,'  continues  Captain  Jame:> 
Ross,  '  of  the  old  fox  is  by  no  means  so  palatable ;  and  the 
water  it  is  boiled  in  becomes  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  During  our  late  expedition  they  con- 
stituted one  of  tnc  principal  luxuries  of  our  table,  and  were 
always  reserved  for  holidays  and  great  occasions.  We  ate 
tbem  boiled,  or  more  frequently,  after  being  parboiled, 
roasted  in  a  pitch-kettle.  'They  were  taken  by  us  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
provisions  when  meat  was  very  scarce.' 


Arctic  Pax(Valpei  lagoptu]  intUwuur 


Zoologists  generally  agree  that  the  Sooty  Fox^  or  Blod 
Fbx  (Canis  ftUiginosus),  is  only  a  variety  of  the  animal 
above  described  and  figured. 

Dr.  Richardson  observes  that  M.  F.  Cuner  and  M.  Dm- 
marest,  who  admit  and  describe  the  American  red  fox  {V- 
fulvus)  as  a  distinct  species,  state  the  Common  Fox  of 
£urope  to  be  also  an  inhabitant  of  North  America.  Dr 
Richardson  remarks  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  countries 
north  of  Canada  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  consequently  did  not  come  under  fats  notice  on 
the  expeditions  to  which  he  was  attached ;  but  be  admits  w 
into  *  rauna  Boreali  Americana,'  as  being  most  probably  an 
inhabitant  of  New  Caledonia ;  and  Kalm  remarks  that  he  hid 
two  different  accounts  of  their  coming  over.  Mr.  Bartraic. 
and  several  others,  were  told  by  the  Indians  that  these  fuic; 
came  into  America  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Europeaci. 
after  an  extraordinary  cold  winter,  when  all  the  sea  to  ib« 
northward  was  frozen.  But  Mr.  Evans,  and  some  otbe.- 
persons,  assured  Kalm  that  it  was  still  known  by  the  peop> 
that  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  New  England  vho  hai 
much  inclination  for  the  chase,  brought  over  a  gnat  numbs 
of  foxes  {torn  Europe,  and  let  them  looae  in  his  tcrritonei 
that  he  might  indulge  his  passion  for  hunting,  at  the  ver> 
beginning  of  New  England's  being  peopled  with  European 
inhabitants.  These  foxes  were  believed  fa  have  so  mul- 
tiplied that  all  the  red  foxes  in  the  country  were  their  off- 
spring. Kalm,  who  states  that  these  foxes  wer«  very  sewn 
at  New  York,  but  that  they  were  entirely  the  same  wiUi 
the  European  sort,  considers  neither  of  these  nucoun^ 
satis&ctory.  Dr.  Godman  remarks  that  these  reddish  &)X& 
were  numerous  m  the  middle  and  southern  States  of  ib< 
Union,  and  were  every  where  notorious  depredators  o: 
poultry-yards.    Dr.  Richardson  thinks  it  veiy  pnfaaUi 
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that  an  InvetHgation  into  ths  dMneten  of  the  Amwiean 
foxes  Till  sbow  that  the  reddish  fia  of  the  Atlantic  States 
»  a  variety  of  the  Cam*  dnenut,  whieh  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  European  fax 

AnucAM  Foxss. 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  our  limits  not  permitting 
us  to  enter  at  large  into  a  history  of  them,  we  select  as  an 
example  the  Caama,  Canit  (Vulpei)  Caama,  the  smallest 
of  the  South  African  foxes.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Catalogue  to 
the  South  African  Museum,  from  a  specimen  in  which  our 
figure  is  taken,  observes,  that  some  few  individuals  are  to 
be.  met  with  within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  but  that  the 
fovourite  residence  of  the  species  seems  to  be  to  the  north- 
ward ;  though  there  it  is  daily  beoomine  less  and  less  nu- 
merous, owing  to  the  skins  being  much  in  request  among 
the  natives  aa  a  covering  in  the  cold  season.  Many  of  the 
Bechuanas,  it  is  stated.  And  their  sole  employment  in  hunt- 
ing these  animals  with  dogs  or  snaring  them.  Like  other 
foxes,  it  is  a  great  enemy  to  birds  which  lay  their  on 
the  ground ;  and  it  is  suspicioualy  watched  by  the  ostrich 
in  particular  during  the  laying  season.  The  Caama,  when 
he  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  eggs,  pushes  them  forcibly 
along  the  ground  till  they  come  in  contact  with  some  sub- 
stance hard  enough  to  break  them,  when  he  feasts  on  the 
contents.  The  natives  take  advantage  of  the  watching  of 
the  ostrich  for  this  robber  to  lure  the  bird  to  its  destruction. 
Knowing  that  the  anxious  parent  runs  to  the  nest  the  mo- 
ment a  fox  appears,  they  rasten  a  dog  near  it  and  hide 
themselves.  Tne  ostriofa  approaches  to  drive  away  the  sup- 
posed fox,  and  is  shot  by  the  eencealed  hunter.  iCatalogug 
qf  the  South  j^riean  latueam.) 


Asiatic  Foxes. 

As  examples  of  the  .^iatic  foxes  we  select  the  small 
Indian  insectivorous  fox  (Cam*  Bengalemis  of  Shaw), 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  notes  among  the  mammalia  of  Nep&I, 
as  occurring  in  the  TarSi.  It  is  Drown  above,  with  a  lon- 
gitudiiul  buck  band.  The  tpaee  round  the  ^es  is  wbito, 
and  tlie  tail  is  terminated  with  black. 

Hie  of  the  Dakhun  (DeccanX  Kokree  of  toe  Ma- 
hrattas.  Cam*  Kokree  of  Sykes,  which  the  Colonel  eon- 
sidos  to  be  new  to  science,  uthough  it  much  resembles  the 
descriptions  of  the  Conae,  is  described  by  him  (ZooL  Proe., 
1831)  as  a  very  pret^  animal,  but  much  smaller  than  the 
European  Pbx.  Head  short;  muzzle  very  sh^.  Eyes 
oblique ;  irides  nut-brown.  Legs  very  slender.  Tail  trail- 
ing on  the  ground ;  verr  bushy.  Along  the  back  and  on 
the  forehead  fhwn  colour,  with  hair  having  a  white  ring 
near  to  ite  tip.  Back,  neck,  between  the  eyes,  along  the 
sides,  and  half  way  down  the  tail,  reddish-g^ey,  each  hair 
being  banded  with  black  and  reddish-white.  All  the  legs 
reddish  outside,  reddish-white  inside.  C3iin  and  throat 
dirty-white.  Along  the  heUy  reddish-white.  Ears  externally 
lark-brown,  and  with  the  flir  ao  short  aa  to  be  scareely 
discoverable.  Bdgea  of  the  eyelids  blaek.  Muiile  led- 
brown.  Length  28  and  231  inches;  of  the  tail  11^  to  IS 
inches  (Sykes). 

The  Cattii  Himalaieu»»  HUl  Fbx  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
Doon,  in  Kumaon,  and  the  more  western  and  elevated  parts 
of  tfho  mountains,  described  by  Ur.  OgUby  in  the  Hwlogieal 
P.a.No.S44. 
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part  of  Mr.  Royle's  'Flora  Hinukiea,'  b  groatly  admirea 
ibr  the  beautyof  its  form  and  the  briUiane^  and  variety  of 
its  colours.  The  whole  length  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  is 
2  feet  6  inches ;  that  of  the  tail  I  foot  6  inches »  that  of  the 
ears  4  inches ;  and  the  height  is  stated  at  about  1  foot  4  or 
5  inches.  The  animal  agrees  with  the  common  European 
and  American  foxes  (C  vulpe*  and  CJuhtu)  in  the  black 
marks  on  the  backs  of  the  ears,  and  in  front  of  the  hind 
and  fore-legs.  The  coat  consists  of  long,  close,  rich  fur,  as 
fine  as  that  of  any  of  the  American  varieties,  and  of  infinitely 
more  brilliant  and  varied  colours.  Mr.  Royle  procured  one 
at  Mussooree  in  its  winter  dress.  Mr.  Hodgson  notes  it  as 
a  large  Ftix  N.  S.  ?  peculiar  to  the  Kachftr.  For  details 
we  refor  the  reader  to  the  interesting  work  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  ZooL  Proc.  for  1836,  p.  103. 

FSNNEC. 

This  animal,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  is 
generally  placed  by  the  f^ch  zoologiste  among  the  Foxei  i 
but  the  observations  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently allude,  lead  him  to  pronounce  decidedly  that  the 
Fennec  appears  to  him  to  belong  to  the  genus  (Janis  pro- 
perly 80  called;  the  osteological  part  of  the  structure  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  dog,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  being 
circular.  We  owe  to  Colonel  Dixon  Deoham  the  first  good 
figure  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  his  travels  is 
a  very  luminous  histqry  and  description  of  it,  as  Ikr  as  the 
information  went  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

The  Fennec  obtained  by  Bruce  when  he  was  consul 
general  at  Algiers,  was  said  to  be  more  frequently  found  in 
the  territories  of  Benni  Hezaab  and  Werglah,  where  the 
date  grows.  In  these  districts  the  Fennees  are  hunted  for 
their  skins,  for  which  there  is  a  market  at  Mecca,  whence 
they  are  exported  to  India.  Bruce,  after  leaving  Algiers, 
bought  two  more  Fennees,  one  at  Tunis,  which  had  been 
brought  by  the  Fezzan  caravan  to  the  Island  of  Gerba,  and 
thence  to  the  place  where  Bruce  procured  it ;  the  other  at 
Senaar,  and  he  knew  not  whence  this  last  came.  Both 
these  resembled  the  first,  and  were  called  Fennees.  The 
Fennec  which  Bruce  had  at  Algiers  lived  for  several 
months,  and  when  he  left  that  place  he  gave  the  animal  to 
Captain  Cleveland,  R.N.,  who  presented  it  to  Mr.  Brander, 
the  Swedish  consul.  His  favourite  food  consisted  of  dates 
or  any  sweet  fruit ;  but  he  was  also  very  fond  of  eggs.  He 
would  eat  bread  when  hungry,  more  especially  if  it  was  ren- 
dered Dalatable  by  honey  or  sugar.  The  sight  of  a  bird 
aroused  him  to  eager  watchfulness  as  long  as  it  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  a  cat  was  his  aversion.  He  would  endeavour  to 
hide  from  the  latter;  but  never  showed  a  disposition  to 
resist  or  defend  himself.  The  animal  was  disposed  to  sleep 
by  day,  but  as  night  came  on  it  became  restless  to  excess, 
^uce  never  heaxd  it  utter  any  sound.  He  says  that  the 
animal  is  described  in  many  Arabian  books  under  the  name 
of  El  Fennec,  by  which  appellation  he  stetes  that  it  is 
known  all  over  Africa ;  and  he  conceives  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Oreek  fotwC,  a  palm  or  data-tree,  adding 
that  the  animal  builds  bia  nest  on  trees,  and  does  not  bur- 
row in  the  earth. 

De*cripH<m  qfBruce\Fmnec.—Lonsfli  about  1 0  inches ; 
tail  5f  inches,  near  an  inch  at  the  tip  heing  black.  From 
the  point  of  the  fore-shoulder  to  that  of  the  fore-toe 
inches ;  from  the  occiput  to  the  point  of  nose  24  inches. 
Ears  erect,  3}  inches  in  length,  Ij  inch  in  breadth,  with  a 
plait  or  fold  at  the  bottom  externally ;  the  interior  border 
were  thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hair,  but  the  middle 
part  was  bare,  and  of  a  pink  or  rose-colour ;  interior  cavity 
very  large.  Pupil  of  the  eye  large  and  black ;  iris  deep 
blue.  Whiskers  strong  and  thick.  Nose  sharp  at  the  tip, 
black  and  polished.  Upper  jaw  projecting:  number  of 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  six;  those  in  the  under  jaw 
smallest ;  two  lon^,  lai^,  and  exceedingly  pointed  canines 
in  each  jaw ;  molars  four  on  each  side  above  and  below. 
Legs  small;  feet  very  broad,  with  four  toes,  armed  with 
crooked,  black,  and  sharp  claws  on  each  ;  claws  of  fore-fbat 
more  crooked  and  sharp  than  those  behind.  Colour  of  the 
body  dirty-whit^  bordering  on  cream-eolour;  the  hair  on 
the  bdlv  rather  whiter,  softer,  and  longer  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  tne  body:  look,  sly,  and  wily. 

Lacfodde  is  said  to  have  given  the  animal  the  generic 
name  of  Jifcwtww.  Illiger  deraihea  it  under  the  appellation 
of  Meg(Mi*t  placuK  it  in  his  order  Falculata,  inunedifitely 
before  Cania  and  ^mu^  an^nvea  the  number  of  motors 
in  each  jaw  as  lix,  but'Wiuimit  quoting  any  authori^. 
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Spannan  maket  the  Fennec  the  species  he  hu  called  Zerda, 
and  a  little  animal  found  in  the  Bands  of  Cambeda,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ■  after  him.  Pennant  and  Grmelin 
named  the  animal  Cams  Cerdo.  Bratider  considered  it  as 
a  kind  of  fox,  hut  Blumenbarh  inclined  to  place  it  among 
the  Viverra.  GeoflFroy  St.  Hilaire,  holding  Bruce's  de- 
Boription  to  be  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  supposes  the  Fen- 
nec to  be  a  Galago;  but  Desmarest,  like  Hliger,  gives  it  a 
position  at  the  end  of  the  Di^itigradea  in  the  order  Car- 
nassiert.  Cuvier,  in  his '  R^gne  Animal,'  speaka  of  the 
animal  doubtingly  and  loosely. 

Mr.  Griffith  figures  two  animals,  both,  according  to  him, 
helont^ing  to  this  genus.  One  came  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  in  the  Paris  Museum,  where  Cuvier 
named  it  Canis  Me^alotis ;  and  Desmarest  has  described 
it  in  his  Mammalogie.  {Enq/.  Metk.  Supp-,  p.  638.)  This 
is  called  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smilb,  who  made  the  drawings 
of  both,  Megalotis  Lalandii,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bruce's 
Fennec.  The  other  is  from  the  interior  of  Nubia,  and  is 
in  the  Frankfort  Mviseum.  The  first  of  these  is  as  large  as 
the  common  fox,  and  differs  altt^ether  from  Bruce's  Fennec. 
Col.  Smith  considers  the  second  to  be  Bruce's  animal. 

M.  Leuckart  states  (Isia  2,  Cahier,  ]B25)  that  M.  Tem- 
minck  and  himself  saw  the  Frankfort  animal  which  had 
been  drawn  by  Col.  Smith,  and  recognised  it  as  the  true 
Zerda ;  and  M.  Temrainck,  in  the  prospectus  of  his  '  Mo- 
nographies  de  Mammalogie,*  announced  it  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Cania.  M.  Leuckart  agrees  with  him,  and  would 
suppress  the  generic  terms  Mfgalotia  and  Fennecus-  because, 
in  his  opinion,  the  animal  very  obviously  belongs  to  the 
genus  Canis,  and  to  the  subgenus  Vulpes,  the  number  of 
teeth  and  their  form  being  precisely  tne  same  as  those  of 
the  fox,  to  which  it  hears  a  great  resemblance  in  the  feet, 
number  of  the  toes,  and  form  of  the  tail,  and  the  prin- 
cipal difference  lying  in  the  great  length  of  the  ears  and 
the  general  smallness  of  the  animal. 

DetcripHon  t^f  Major  DenharrCs  Fennec  (Fennecus 

6  1 

Cerdo).  Dental  formula:— Incisors  Canines  Molars 
6  6 

-        Length  of  head  ftom  extremity  of  nose  to  occiput 

(inches)  3j;  breadth  between  eyes  0};  length  of  ears  3,; 
widest  breadth  2 ;  breadth  of  cranium  between  the  ears  1  f ; 
lengih  from  occiput  to  insertion  of  tail  tail  6;  height 
befure,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  back,  above  shoulder, 
6f;  height  behind  to  top  of  back,  above  loins,  7^;  breadth 
of  extremity  of  nose  O^^;  length  of  middle  claws  of  fore- 
feet 0^ ;  external  claws  ;  middle  and  external  claws  of 
hind-feet  0^.  General  colour  white,  slightly  inclining  to 
straw-yellow ;  above  from  the  occiput  to  insertion  of  tail 
light  rufous-brown,  delicately  pencilled  with  fine  black 
lines  from  thinly  scattered  hairs  tipped  with  black;  the 
exterior  of  the  thighs  lighter  rufous-brown ;  chin,  throat, 
belly,  and  interior  of  thighs  and  legs,  white  or  cream-colour. 
Nose  pointed  and  black  at  the  extremity,  covered  above 
with  very  short  whitish  hair  inclining  to  rufous,  with  a  small 
irregular  rufous  spot  on  each  side  beneath  the  eyes;  whis- 
kers black,  rather  short,  and  scanty;  back  of  head  pale 
rufous-brown.  Ears  very  laige,  erect,  and  pointed,  covered 
extemallr  with  short,  pale,  rufous-brown  hair;  internally 
thickly  fringed  on  the  margins  with  long,  greyish-white 
hairs,  especially  in  front;  the  rest  of  the  ears  internally, 
bare ;  externally,  folded  or  plaited  at  the  base.  Tail  very 
full,  cylindrical,  rufous-brown,  pencilled  with  fine  black 
Unes  on  the  back,  deeper  above  than  underneath,  and  with 
a  small  dark  brown  spot  at  an  inch  below  its  insertion  on 
the  upper  side ;  ends  of  the  hairs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  black,  forming  a  black  tip  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Anterior  feet  pentadactyloua,  posterior  totradac- 
tylous;  both  covered  to  the  claws  with  moderately  long 
whitish  hairs,  slightly  inclining  to  straw-yellow ;  claws  mo- 
derately hooked,  very  much  compressed,  and  very  sharp, 
7ello wish' white  or  light  horn-colour;  hinder  claws  most 
iompressed,  longest,  and  least  arched.  The  fur  very  soft 
tnd  fine ;  that  on  the  back  from  the  fbrehead  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  uil,  as  well  as  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder  before,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  toe  binder  thigh, 
formed  of  tri-ooloved  hairs,  the  btae  of  which  is  of  a  dark 
lead-oolour,  the  middle  white,  and  the  extremity  light 
ruftins-hrown.  ^Appendix  to  Major  Dixon  Denham's 
nnd  Captain  Ckf>ptrUm%  R.       Vrmtel*  md  Diwttriu 


in  Northern  md  Cmtral  Afnca,  4to.,  Loodoa.  JofaD 

Murray,  1636.) 
AAer  the  appearance  of  the  account  in  the  appendix  to 

Col.  Denham's  Travels  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Children  and  Mr.  Vigors  conjointly,  Mr.  Cross,  then  of 
Exeter  Change,  presented  a  fine  young  specimen  imme- 
diately after  its  death  to  the  Zoological  Socie^,  by  which 
means  a  complete  skeleton,  ai  well  as  a  i»eserved  akin,  waa 
set  up.  Mr.  Yarrell,  to  whom  the  skull  was  submitted  for 
inspection,  found  that  the  teeth  agreed  in  every  particular 
with  the  dentition  of  the  genus  Oxnu,  in  which  it  was 
originally  placed  by  Bruce.  The  fh>utd  sinus  was  some- 
what less  than  the  general  proportion  observed  in  this 
family,  and  the  top  of  the  head  had  no  appearance  of  the 
central  ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
temporal  muscle  so  conspicuous  in  the  Canea  Lupua  and 
tycoon,  Vulpes,  and  Lagoput,  There  was  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  parietal  bones  by 
which  it  obtains  a  larger  volume  of  brain ;  the  zygomabe 
arch  was  more  compressed,  and  the  post  orbital  portion  of 
the  bones  forming  the  arch  was  much  weaker.  The  head, 
compared  with  those  of  the  moat  perfect  English  breed  of 
dugs,  more  closely  resembled  that  of  the  terrier  (Canis 
Britannicus  of  authors,  Canis  terrarius  of  Dr.  Caius)  than 
any  other,  but  the  muzzle  in  the  Fennec  was  more  pointed. 
The  form  of  the  lower  jaw  and  its  condyles  also  agreed 
precisely  with  the  same  parts  in  the  dog.  The  heed  of  the 
Fennec  however  presented  another  peculiarity — the  auditory 
cells  w«re  larger  than  the  same  parts  in  the  common  /or, 
though  the  Fennec.  is  two-thirds  less  than  the  fox  in  size. 
The  ossieula  auditua  were  as  large  in  proportion,  and 
equally  perfect  in  form.  The  external  conch  was  also  luge, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Fennec  heais  more  acutely  than 
most  quadrupeds.  The  skeleton,  generally,  so  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  the  dog  as  to  make  a  particular  description 
unnecessary :  there  was  also  one  other  point  of  similarity — 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  circular. 

Mr.  Vigors  ascertained  from  the  same  skull  that  the 
teeth  of  the  Fennec  correspond  almost  precisely  with  those 
of  the  fox. 

M.  Ruppel  has  figured  and  described  in  his  Atfaa  Zu  der 
Reiae  im  nordlichen  Afriha,  twether  wiih  six  olher  species 
of  Cania,  the  Fennec,  C&nis  Zerda,  Zimm.  Three  speci- 
mens were  tranumittwi  to  Frankfort,  all  perfectly  alike  in 
markings,  and  differing  little  from  each  other  in  size.  They 
were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amlenkal.-and  in  the 
desert  of  Korti,. where  they  inhabit  holes  made  by  them- 
selves.  They  do  not  nestle  on  trees  as  Bruce  asserted. 


FOSHL  Foxu 

Dr.  BncUand,  in  his  *  Bridgewater  Treatise,*  figures  a 
fox  as  recent  and  fonil  among  the  mammalia  of  toe  tint 
period  of  the  Tertiary  series  (Eocene  of  Lyell),  aud  mentions 
tbe/oT  in  his  list  of  vertebral  animals  found  in  the  gv-psum 
of  the  Basin  of  Parts.  The  most  complete  fossil  specimen 
is  that  which  was  found  in  the  quarries  of  (Eningen.  near 
Constance,  overlaid  by  upwards  of  twenty  feet  of  mart  lime- 
stone, and  bailding  stone,  brought  to  Bn^hmd  by  R.  L 
Hnrchison,  Esq.,  men  president  of  the  Geologieal  ScciAy 
of  LoudoDf  mo  dwcriMi  the  dspodt  ia  tbt  'OMlofkd 
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IVBTHirtloirf  (v«L  iii,  Snd  and  tOtm  noiQaiit 

fl^uTM  of  tb*  wbieh  Itaeoaimi^ydeteriMd  in  the  nnt 
wiwr  by  Dr.  MuMlL  Mr.  Huvehiioa'a  abMrration*  Iwd 
him  to  think  that  the  (Bningsn  Ibrmatum  a  axelusively  of 
ontimt  IscuitriiM  origin,  but  that  it  it  entirely  posterior  to 
tiba  molafM  of  SvitxarlaDcL  Birds,  raptilat,  bhea.  iMaots, 
crastaoeana,  ooDohtlbn,  moUuiki,  and  plants,  a  laaf  of  one 
of  the  latter  being  soareely  distinguitnable  from  tbe  Acer 
vtllotwn  of  NepAl.  ooeur  in  the  (Kningen  beds.  The  otber 
mammalia  A>und  there  were  IU)deats,  we  Cuv„  Osmin.  Rm^ 
tome  partia  p.  61-64);  one  is  in  tbe  Brituh  Museum, 
and  has  oean  subflequently  figured  and  named  by  Mr.  Ko- 
nig.  Anama  (Bninggntit,  and  ProfSMsor  Sedf(wiek  brought 
one  from  the  tiuarriea  which  M.  Laurillard  referred  to  th« 
genua  Lag/my*.  It  is  worthy  of  notica  that  lemmings  are 
said  to  be  the  pnnoipal  food  of  the  Aretic/oXt  and  that  Cap- 
tain James  Ross  found  in  the  burrow  of  one  gnat  numbersof 
the  two  speeies  of  lemmmg.  and  the  bonea  of  haie^  flsh, 
ajod  ducks,  in  great  quantities  as  well  as  seraral  ermine 
<p.  39S).  Mr.  Murohison^syba;  is  staled  to  be  itcareely  dis- 
tinguishable fVom  the  eornnum  fox-  One  slab  of  tins  fine 
fossil  is  in  Mr.  Murchison's  posBOSsion :  tbe  other  half  he 
modeliberally  presented  to  the  Geological  Socie^  of  I«n- 
don,  in  whose  museum  it  now  is**. 

FOX,  RICHARD,  bishop  of  Winchester,  an  eminent 
statesman,  and  minister  or  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  was 
bom  of  poor  parents,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fineenth 
century,  at  Kopealey,  near  Oranthani,  in  Llncolnsfarr*, 
studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  aod  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  and  finally  went  to  tbe  University  of 
Paris  for  hii  further  improTcment  In  difinlty  and  tbe  canon 
law.  There  be  laid  the  foundation  (rf  his  fortanei,  by 
nlnlag  tbe  friendship  of  Morton,  Uthap  of  Ely,  a  zealoos 
Laneaslrian,  who  b^  fled  from  Eaglaod  in  1483  upon  the 
fallare  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Insarreetion  against 
Richard  III.  Tbnmgb  Morton's  introdueUon,  Fox  was 
taken  Into  the  earl  of  Richmond's  serrtce ;  and  having  been 
vi  malarial  use  in  the  negotlationa  with  the  French  court 
preparatory  to  the  descent  upon  England,  contiDued  to 
enjoy  the  earl's  confidrnce  after  his  aceessioo  to  the  throne 
by  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  aoccessively  made  priVT 
councillor,  biahop  of  Exeter,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
secrelary  of  state,  biahop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and 
Winchester,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  important 
cmbastieti.  Indeed,  no  one  stood  higher  In  favoor,  or  had 
more  walght  with  the  king,  who  appointed  him  one  of 
tho  exooutors  of  his  will,  and  recommended  him  strongly 
to  tho  D^ee  and  conOdenee  of  Hanry  VIII.  Ha  was  also 
executor  to  Margaret  countaas  of  Richmond  [BsAtmiitT], 
and  in  that  capacity  had  a  great  share  in  settling  the  foun- 
dation of  Sl  John's  CoUei^,  Cambridge.  Henry  VIII.  no 
doubt  appreciated  his  talents  and  iiit^riiy,  for  he  con- 
tinued him  in  bis  offloes ;  but  the  habits  of  the  aged  mi- 
nister, trained  to  frugality  under  a  most  parsimonious 
master,  were  ill  suited  to  retain  the  fbvour  of  a  young,  gay, 
ostentatious  monarch,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  treasurer.  In  hope  of 
supplanting  that  nobleman  by  one  qualified  to  win  Henry's 
regard  as  a  companion,  yet  too  humble  to  aspire  to  the  first 
plane  in  the  state.  Fox  introduced  Wolsey,  then  his 
chaplain,  to  the  kin^s  society,  in  ISIS.  The  result  is  well 
known.  Wolsey  soon  engrossed  the  king's  confidence:  and 
in  15)5  the  bishop  of  Winehester,  disappointed  ana  dis- 
gusted, retired  to  his  diocese,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  lifb 
in  works  of  muniflcenoe  and  piety,  and  the  disehat^  of  the 
duties  of  his  oift(».  Corpus  Collie,  Oxford,  and  the  ftae- 
schools  of  Grantham  and  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  are  of 
bis  foundation.  He  became  blind  about  ten  years  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  Sept.  M,  1^28.  Hewas  buried 
in  a  cliapel  of  his  own  building,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
high  altar  of  Winchester  cathedral.  {Biographia  Bri- 
tannica.) 

FOX,  JOHN,  commonly  called  the  Mal-tyrologist,  from 
the  Work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  was  born  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolmhire.  in  1517,  was  entered  at  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford,  in  lS3t,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Mugdalen 
ColWge  in  1543.   Before  this  he  bad  been  chieHy  distin- 

Sislwd  for  the  eultivaiion  of  Latin  poetry;  but  he  had 
ely  applied  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  the  study 

*  N.  B.  The  M«drf  li  raqiiMted  to  Uka  boUm  th>t  in  th«  artkle  FtLioa 
llw  i)eMri]>doBi  of  the  cbU  of  Ibe  Lloa's  aUw  ata  miaplued  (p.  t\9).  Tba 
«orfa,  ■  For*  Ibet  *  oadit  to  Iwva  baas  plaaai  wklai  tba  uppar  fmn,  ni 
•Hind  hot 'banaalh&iloworflffan.  latkaSAhUM  ftaa  tba  ho&Hartha 
auM  ajHale  Ika  vorf '  IB  •  la  prikW  fbr '  saei' 


of  dMnlbr,  tha  ranlt  of  vhidi  iru  Uiat  ha  beeama  n  oon 
Tart  to  Ptotostantism.  and  on  a  ehai^  of  heresy  boiag 
bronffbt  against  him,  was  deprived  of  bis  fellowihip  in  1545 
His  Bther  had  left  him  some  property,  but  this  was  aka 
now  withheld  from  him,  on  tbe  same  groniid,  by  a  saoond 
hnsbaad  wliom  bis  mother  had  married,  and  he  was  in  eon- 
sequence  reduced  to  great  distrees.  At  last  be  obtainail 
the  situation  of  tutor  in  the  hmily  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecot,  in  Warwickshire,  the  same  whose  aeer-iwrk 
Sbakapeare  is  accused  of  robbing.  This  plare  however  ha 
left  after  some  time,  and  was  again  subjooted  to  many  dis- 
appointmants  and  tiardshtps.  At  length  he  was  taken  into 
the  house  of  Morj'  duchMs  of  Richmond,  to  instruct  the 
children  of  her  brother  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  then 
confined  on  the  charges  fhr  which  ne  soon  after  suffered 
death.  After  the  acoesaimi  of  Edward  VI.  Fox  was  re- 
stored to  his  fUlowship ;  bat  he  fell  again  into  dan^r  in  tbe 
time  of  Mary,  in  consequence  of  which  ho  went  abroad,  and 
after  wandering  through  diffkrent  parts  of  Germany  was 
taken  into  employment  as  a  corrector  of  Ibe  press  by  Opo- 
rinns,  the  eminent  printer  at  Basil.  On  the  death  of  Mary 
he  returned  to  England,  where  his  former  pupil,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  now  duke  of 
Norfolk,  received  him  with  fpreat  kindness,  and  settled  a 
pension  on  him  for  life.  A  prebend  in  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury was  also  given  to  him  by  Cecil.  Although  how- 
ever he  retained  this  preferment  till  bis  death.  Fux  never 
would  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  religion  as  finally  settled, 
and  this  prevented  his  ever  attaining  any  higher  dignity  in 
the  ehurrh.  He  may  be  considered  as  having  belonged 
properly  to  the  sect  of  the  Puritans.  *  Fox  the  Mar- 
tyrologist,'  says  the  Rev.  Michael  Tyson,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gougfa,  dated  Old  House,  4th  of  August,  1779, 
and  printed  in  Nicholses  *  Literary  Anecdotes  of  tlie 
Eighteenth  Century*  (viii.  6<l9i,  *  is  the  first  man  I  have 
seen  depicted  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  atid  ^nd ;  fsee 
the  print  of  him  in  tha  *  Horwlt^o,'  p.  2(19).* 

Fox  died  in  1587.  Hewas  the  autltorof  numerous  works, 
a  list  of  which  is  (pven  in  the '  Bioi^phia  Britannica  ;*  but 
tbe  only  one  that  is  now  remembered  is  bis*  History  of  the 
Acts  and  Monuments  of  tbe  Church'  (commonly  called  his 
'  Book  of  Martym'),  which  was  first  printed  in  one  volume 
folio,  in  1553,  but  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  volumes, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  both  entire,  and  in  an 
abridged,  modernized,  or  otherwiite  mutilated  form.  The 
tmstwonhiness  of  this  great  record  of  the  suflenngi,  of  the 
early  English  raformors  has  been  bitteily  assailed  by  many 
Catholic  writers  ;  but  nothing  beyond  a  few  eom|>aiaiively 
unimportant  mistakes,  arising  from  some  decree  of  Cf«du- 
liiy,  and  a  natural,  though  exaggerated  zeal,  ceems  to  be 
established  against  it ;  the  veracity  and  bonefciy  of  the 
venerable  author  may  be  affirmed  ta  be  quiie  unimpeachM. 
It  has  preser\'ed  many  fttcts,  some  of  greater,  some  of  less 
importance,  that  ore  nowhere  else  to  oe  found.  It  ought 
also  to  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  that  he  showed 
himself  throughout  his  life,  if  not  a  friend  to  toleration  in 
the  largest  view,  yet  a  decided  enemy  to  persscution  and 
severity  in  the  suppression  of  religious  errors.  In  this  sen- 
timent he  waa  a  considerable  way  ahead  of  the  genera!,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  the  universally  prevalent  noiiuns  of  his 
age.  His  mind  was  certainly  not  a  x'ery  capacious  one,  nor 
bad  he  any  pretensions  to  great  depth  or  act-uruuy  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  for  the  consistency  and  excellence  of  his  mural 
character  no  man  of  his  time  was  held  in  higliar  resiard. 
Pox  was  a  frequent  preacher,  as  well  as  a  voluminous 
writer.  One  of  bis  early  performances  in  I^tin  poetry,  a 
comedy  (as  it  is  called]  entitled  *  De  Christo  Ti  iumphante,* 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Richard  Itaye,  a  son  of 
John  Dave,  the  printer,  frum  whose  press  the  first  edition 
of  tbe  'Acts  ana  Monuments' proceeded,  and  who  indeed 
would  seem  to  have  suggested  that  work.  Daye's  epitaph 
on  his  tombstone  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Little 
Bradley-juxta-Thurlow,  Suffolk,  says  that  he— 

*  Sot  a  Foi  to  wrlla  how  martyta  ran 
By  de4lh  to  lih>.  Fos  vvDl>if«<l  imlni  and  hoalth 
To  live  tlien  liihti  Dn«a  ipriit  In  prlat  hta  waalth.' 

OtMi  Nkawla.«IU,ft9Sj  aXmltft.-) 

There  Is  also  a  French  translation  of  the  abovementionod 
comedy  under  tbe  title  of  *  Le  Triomphe  do  J,  C.,'  by 
Jacques  Bienvenu,  oitizen  of  Genera,  4to.,  Genev.,  1562; 

In  a  letter  of  Dr.  Samuel  K£]ntk^Wi^4..0(<d^!^£^ 
Knumna*)  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey,  datedBtuntshani, near  Stives 
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34th  of  Maroli.  1734  published  hy  Nichols  (v.  360),  the 
\rriter  says, '  I  made  a  visit  to  old  father  Strype,  when  in 
Iowa  last ;  he  is  turned  ninety,  yet  very  brisk,  and  vith 
only  a  decay  of  sight  and  memory.  .  •  .  Mr.  Strype  told 
me  that  be  bad  great  materials  towards  the  life  of  the  'old 
l<nd  Burle^h,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  MartyroU^t,  which  he 
wished  he  could  have  finished,  but  mast  of  his  pwers  am 
in  eharaotars;  his  gtandatm  is  learning  to  oecypher 
them.' 

FOX.  GEORGE,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  an 
enthusiast  honest,  sealous,  illiterate,  yet  of  no  mean  capa- 
city and  influence,  was  bom  at  Draytan,  in  Leicestea^ire, 
in  Julv,  1624.  His  origin  and  the  beginning  of  his 
preaching  are  thus  shortly  told  fay  Neal.  {Hitt.  q/*  Pu- 
ritaiu,  iv.  c.  1.)  'His  father,  being  a  poor  weaver,  put  him 
apprentice  to  a  country  shoe-maker ;  but  having  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  for  religion,  he  went  away  ftom  bis  master, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  the  countries  like  an  hermit,  in 
a  leathern  doublet :  at  length,  his  fi-iends,  hearing  be  was  at 
London,  persuaded  him  to  return  home,  and  settle  in  some 
regular  course  of  empltff ment ;  but  after  he  had  been  sbme 
months  in  the  country,  he  went  from  his  friends  a  second 
time  in  the  year  1646,  and  threw  off  all  fiirtber  attendance 
on  the  pubhc  service  in  the  churches.  The  reasons  he  gave 
for  his  conduct  were,  because  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  a 
learned  education  at  the  universitv  was  no  qiuliflcation  for 
a  minister,  but  that  all  depended  on  the  anointing  of  the 
spirit ;  and  that  God  who  made  the  world  did  not  dwell  in 
temples  made  with  hands.  In  1647  he  travelled  into  Derby- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire,  walking  through  divers  towns 
and  villages,  which  way  soever  his  mind  turned,  in  a  solitary 
manner.  He  &sted  much,  and  walked  often  abroad  in 
retired  places,  with  no  other  companion  but  his  Bible.  He 
>  would  sometimes  sit  in  a  hollow  tree  all  day,  and  frequently 
walk  about  the  fields  in  the  night  like  a  man  WMseased 
with  deep  melancholy.  Toward  the  latter  ma  of  this 
year  be  began  first  to  set  up  as  a  teaohw  of  others,  the 
principal  a^ment  of  his  duoourse  being,  that  people 
should  receive  the  inward  divine  teachings  of  the  Lora,  and 
take  that  for  their  rule.' 

From  the  banning  of  his  teaching  he  discontinued  the 
u«e  of  outward  marks  of  respect  He  says,  in  his  journal 
for  1648,  *  When  the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  he 
forbid  me  to  put  olf  my  hat  to  any,  hieh  or  tow ,  and  I  was 
required  to  thee  and  thou  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small ;  and  as  I  travelled 
up  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  good-morrow  or  good- 
evening,  neither  might  I  bow  or  scrape  with  my  leg  to  any 
one;  and  this  made  the  sects  and  professions  to  rage.' 
Nothing  probably  conduced  so  much  to  the  virulent  perse- 
cution of  the  Quakers  as  their  refusal  of  such  tokens  of 
respect,  whicli  persons  in  office  inteipreted  into  wilfttl 
contempt,  except  their  conscientious  refusal  to  take  any 
oath,  which  involved  them  in  the  heavy  penalties  attached 
to  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  a  detail  of  his  religious  tenets, 
labours,  or  sufferings  ;  the  latter  are  fully  recorded  in 
his  journal,  and  noticed  in  most  histories.  It  is  neces- 
sary however  to  refer  to  his  doctrine  {Journal,  1649,  p. 
26),  that  '  it  is  not  the  scriptures,  but  the  h(Jy  spirit,  by 
which  opinions  and  religions  are  to  be  tried.*  By  Uiis  test, 
each  convert  might  believe  himself  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
infellible  internal  guide ;  and,  in  feet,  it  proved  a  warrant  for 
any  wild  fancies  which  entered  the  minds  ni  Ms  followers, 
and  led  some  into  extravagances  which  gave  a  colour  for  tiw 
cruel  treatment  which  all  experienced.  (Neal,  iv.  c.  3.)  Into 
such  extravagances  Fox  himself  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  betrayed.  From  1648  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  his  life  was  mode  up  of  travel,  disputation,  and  im- 
prisonment. He  visited  the  continent  of  Europe  several 
times,  and  in  1671  mode  a  voyage  to  our  American  colonies. 
Wherever  he  went  he  seems  to  have  left  permanent  traces 
of  his  preaching  and  presence.  Quaker  meeting-houses 
wero  first  established  in  Lancashire  and  the  parts  adjacent 
in  1652,  and  in  ]  667  the  congr^ations  were  organized  into 
one  body  for  purposes  of  correspondence,  charity,  and  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  discipline.  The  term  Quaker 
arose  at  Derby  in  1630,  on  occasion  of  Fox  being  brought 
before  one  Justice  Bennet, '  who  was  the  first  iSaX  called 
'  tisQua1aQrs,becau8eIbidthem7Vvmd/ea//Ae)9WvrQ/'^« 
lartV  In  1677,  and  again  in  1681,  he  visited  the  Nether- 
lands, where  his  tenets  liad  taken  deep  root  Afler  his 
ratum  from  the  latter  *oiimey,  his  eenititution  being 


broken  by  the  labours  and  hardships  of  nau  40  jmn,  lu 

desisted  from  travelling, -but  continued  to  preach  oecaaion- 
ally  in  London  till  wiUiin  a  few  days  of  his  death,  whieli 
took  place  January  13,  1691. 

To  Fox,  and  t^ers  among  bis  associates  [Buclay; 
Penn],  the  praise  of  leal,  Mtienoe,  setf-Jenial,  eomifa^  are 
amply  due;  and  their  suferings  uncler  eotour  of  lav  on  a 
di^;racefiil  evidence  of  the  tfrumy  of  the  gomnnieiit  and 
the  intolemDoe  of  die  people.  But  there  wu  one  point  in 
Fox's  early  conduct  which  justly  exposed  him  to  censure 
and  punishment,  his  frequent  interruption  of  divine  vorah^ 
as  performed  by  othws.  From  this  practice,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  abstained.  His 
moral  excellence  and  the  genuineness  of  his  devotion  are 
unquetitiened.  Penn,  a  favourable  witness,  but  a  grave, 
sober,  learned  man,  not  likely  to  be  caught  by  mere  ranting, 
has  left  an  elaborate  tribute  to  Fox's  virtues  in  the  prefece 
to  Fox's  Journal,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
detached  passages. 

'  He  bad  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  scripturet, 
but  above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer,  ^le  inwardnesa  and 
weight  of  his  nwech,  the  reverenoe  and  solaniii^  of  lu 
address  and  benanour,  and  the  tnieneiB  and  fiilineia  of 
bis  words,  have  often  struck  even  iXanffm  with  admiration. 
The  most  awful  living  reverent  frame  I  ever  fdt  or  beheld, 
I  must  say  was  bis  in  prayer.  **  He  was  of  an  innocent  Ui^ 
no  busy-body,  nor  self-seeker**  a  mosCmerciflil  man.  as 
ready  to  forgive  as  unapt  to  give  or  take  an  offence**  an  in- 
cessant Usurer;  as  unwearied,  so  undaunted  in  his 
services  for  God  and  his  people ;  he  was  no  more  to  be 
moved  to  fear  than  to  wrath  **  civil  beyond  all  forms  of 
breeding,  very  temperate,  eating  little  and  sleeping  les&. 
though  a  bulky  person.*  Fox's  writings  were  for  the  mott 
part  short  they  ore  very  numerous,  and  in  the  collective 
edition  fill  three  volumes,  folio.  (Fox's /ourao/,-  Neal's 
Hutory  of  Puritaiu;  Sewdl's  History  QwiAarr.  Aikins's 
Gen.  Biog.  contains  a  better  anxnint  of  Fox  than  anj  other 
dictionary  that  we  have  seen.) 

POX.  CHARLES  JAMES,  was  bom  on  the  24th  ot 
January,  1749. '  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Right  Htm. 
Henry  Fox,  who,  in  1763,  was  created  Lord  HolUnd,  and 
of  I<ady  Georgiana  Carolina,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Chaiies 
second  duke  of  Richmond. 

Having  commenced  his  education  in  a  preparatory  school 
at  Wandsworth,  Fox  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  Eton. 
Here  his  progress  was  very  rapid ;  and  while  he  thus  early 
gave  unequivocal  indications  of  the  powen  of  mind  which 
aAerwards  yielded  so  rich  and  abundant  a  harvest,  he  wu 
not  less  distinguished  among  his  school  companions  for 
that  warmth  of  feeling  and  amiabiUty  of  character  which, 
throufidi  life,  served  to  nttke  men  his  friends  and  keep  tbeia 
so.  His  education  was  interrupted,  befere  he  was  fifteen, 
by  a  three  months'  trip  to  Paris  and  to  Spa,  in  vliidi  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  father ;  and  the  intemiption  is  of 
more  consequence  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been,  if  it 
be  true,  as  is  represented,  that  to  the  misplaced  indulgraec 
of  the  father  during  this  tour  is  to  be  traced  the  devotion  i« 
the  gaming  table,  which,  ever  afler,  was  the  winci]nl  alloy 
of  Fox's  happiness.  '  He  had  left  school  a  boy,'  says  Mr 
Allen,  in  his  biographical  sketch  in  the  '  Ent^clopsda 
BritannicB ;'  *  he  returned  to  it  with  all  the  follies  and  &p- 
peries  of  a  young  man.'  He  continued  at  Eton  hut  uoe 
yeax  longer,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1 764,  entered  at  Henfoid 
GoU^e,  Oxford.  Here,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  hu 
course  at  Eton,  learning  and  pleasure  were  his  pursuits  m 
turn.  He  left  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1766.  He  then 
went  abroad,  and  having  passed  two  years  chiefly  in  Itslj. 
returned  to  England  in  August  1768.  In  his  aLaapce^  and 
before  he  was  yet  of  age,  he  had  been  elected  member  U 
parliament  for  Midhurst 

Fox  took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  a  su|^>ortw  of  the 
duke  of  Grafton's  ministry.  His  father,  who  had  entered 
pubhc  life  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  hsi 
in  the  progress  of  time  become  estranged  from  liie  Wh^ 
party  ;  and  it  was  from  the  opinions  of  tiie  father  at  ih> 
period  in  fkvour  of  the  court  and  of  an  administrati-jr 
whose  strength  was  in  the  court  that  the  beginning 
Fox'a  political  career  derived  its  character.  Fox  made 
first  speech  on  the  I5th  of  April,  1769,  on  the  subject  J 
the  famous  Middlesex  election,  supporting  the  decision  i. 
favour  of  Colonel  Luttrel  and  aninst  Hr.  'Vn^es.  L 
February,  1770,  when  tiie  duke  ^^<kaft«ajfHL aueeeeded 
bv  Lord  North  ai  p»iDl9fl^j^irWj!|$Uniyb|Biuor  Ior 
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ef  the  adminltf.  He  resignect  Ail  ntoatiui  two  yoan 
after,  in  consequence  of  some  nuaundenUnding  with  Lord 
North.:  but  in  less  tlun  twelve  month*  he  wu  brought 
btch  into  the  miniBtry,  bung  appointed,  in  January,  1773, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  February  of  the  next 
year  he  was  again  dismiraed  from  his  situation,  and  that 
somewhat  unceremoniously.  The  immediate  oause  the 
dismissal  was  the  following.  Amotion  had  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  uat  Mr.  WoodfaU.  the  printer  of 
the  '  Public  Advertiser.'  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
Berjeant-at-Eurms,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  on  the 
Speaher  which  had  appeared  in  that  newspaper;  when 
Fox,  thinking  this  punishment  insufficient,  without  con- 
sulting Lord  North  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Woodfall  be  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  North, 
being  compelled,  or  thinking  himself  compelled,  to  support 
the  amendment  again^  the  original  motion,  was  left  in  a 
minority  on  a  divisim.  There  had  previously  been  some 
coolness  between  Fox  and  the  i^emier.  The  defeat  which 
Lord  North  considered  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  an 
act  of  insolent  temerity  on  the  part  of  Fox  did' not  of  course 
tend  to  diminish  it ;  and  a  few  days  after,  as  Fox  was 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ministerial  bench, 
he  received  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  door-keepers  the 
following  laconic  note : — '  Sir,  His  Majesty  has  thought 
proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of  the  iVeaSUry  to  be 
made  out,  in  which  I  do  not  perceive  your  name.  North.' 
In  a  very  short  time  Fox  was  in  o^pposition. 

So  long  as  Fox  was  a  ministerialist  be  had  by  no  means 
concurred  on  dl  occasions  in  the  opiaiona  of  his  colleagues, 
nor,  when  he  diflbred,  had  he  abstained  flnm  expressing 
and  acting  upon  his  own.  When  be  retired  from  office  In 
1772,  one  chief  reason  for  the  step  was  his  opposition  to  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  which  was  introduced  that  year  by  the 
ministry.  Afterwards,  in  1773,  when  he  was  o^n  in  office, 
he  not  only  spoke,  but  voted  against  his  colleagues,  in 
favour  of  a  motion  by  Sir  William  Meredith  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  proprie^  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  went  even  so  far 
OS  to  be  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  minority  on  this  occasion. 
And,  in  order  to  protect  Fox  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
actuated  by  vengeance  or  other  discreditably  motives  in  the 
course  of  opposition  upon  which  he  now  entered,  it  must  be 
added,  that  the  question  of  American  taxation,  on  which, 
and  on  the  measures  arising  out  of  whidi,  he  violently 
opposed  Lord  North's  administration,  was  never  once 
brought  under  discussion  durine  the  time  that  he  himself 
formed  a  part  of  it  Again,  he  nad  formed,  since  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  public  life,  aL  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  Burke ;  and  if  the  influence  exercised  over  Idm  by 
this  distinguished  statesman — an  inHuence  to  whose  strength 
Fox  frequently  testified  in  after  days,  when  their  paths 
Were  dissevered  and  a  cloud  had  settled  upon  their  friend- 
ship—contributed at  all  to  bring  about  the  change  which 
now  took  place  in  Fox's  political  position,  neither  is  this 
surely  any  ground  for  reproach.  Mr.  Burke's  conversation, 
doubtless,  as  well  as  his  speeches  and  writings,  assisted  to 
open  Fox's  eyes  to  the  evils  of  that  system  of  court  intrigue 
and  domination  to  which  Sat  a  while,  in  a  subordinate  part, 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  subjected.  From  those  evils 
again  he  had  now  smarted  in  his  own  person ;  and  while  it 
would  ha^.'a  been  strat^  if  any  longer  he  had  been  blind 
to  them,  it  would  have  been  a  despicable  thing  if  the 
fear  of  men's  tongue8,-or  the  pride  of  an  outward  consistency, 
liad  prevented  him  from  speaking  and  acting  by  the  l^nt 
of  his  newly-gotten  wisdom.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
also  that  his  father,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  con- 
necting Fox  with  the  ministry,  died  in  the  summer  of  1774; 
and  this  event  would  most  probably  have  removed  many 
scruples  that  hitherto  might  have  served  to  restrain  Fox 
from  entering  the  ranks  ofopposition. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1774,  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  Lord  North's  Boston  Port  BUI,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deprive  that  harbour  of  its  privi^;es  in  consequence 
9f  the  opposition  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  the 
'*ea  duty.  This  was  the  Brtt  occasion  on  which  Fox  opposed 
the  minister.  But  from  this  time  forward  he  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  opposition.  He  took  his  stand  first  on  the  pnn- 
oiplo  that  the  American  colonies  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
without  belns;  represented ;  and  seconaly,  on  the  mexpedi- 
ency  of  endeavouring  to  wnng  taxes  ftom  them  by  force 
and  at  the  risk  of  rebellion.  Thus  condemning  the  war  m 
•rhieh  Lord  North  involved  the  nauon  a*  uiyust  ud  inex- 


pedient, he  (dto  took  many  opportnnitieg  to  tmsm  stnuidy 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  He  denouncwl^aa 
heavy  expenditure  which  ministers,  in  prosecution  of  a  war 
unjust,  inexpedient,  and  little  likely  to  be  successfhl,  w«« 
recklessly  entailing  upon  the  nation ;  and  when  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  their  desisting  from  the  war,  he  zealously  sought; 
in  conjunction  with  his  party,  to  effect  by  other  means  a 
diminution  of  the  public  burdens.  In  the  beginning  of 
1780  Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  his  plan  of  economical 
reform,  which  was  zealously  supported  by  Fox.  After 
having  passed  through  its  earlier  stages,  it  was  ultimately 
rejected.  But  the  people  had  now  come  to  f^l  the  weight 
of  their  burdens  and  to  speak  out  Petitions  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a  reduction  of  the  publir 
expenditure  ;  and  on  ^e  6Ui  of  April  rendutions  were 
carried  against  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  in  &vour  of 
an  inqiury  into  the  expenditure  of  the  countnr  and  (tf  a 
diminution  thereof.  A  concurrence  of  fhvourable  eirenm- 
stances  enabled  the  minister  to  stand  up  against  this  vote, 
and  to  recover  his  once  lost  majority.  But  even  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament  which  -took  place  shortly  after, 
enabled  him  to  gain  only  a  short  respite.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  1782,  a  motion  of  General  Conway's  for  an 
address  to  the  crown  against  a  continuance  of  the  war  was 
lost  only  by  one  vote ;  and  when  revived  under  a  somewhat 
different  form  five  days  afrer,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
19.  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  ministers  having  shown 
for  a  short  time  a  disposition  still  to  ding  to  office,  resigned 
their  situations. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  Fox's  exertions  had  contri- 
buted to  this  result  He  had  indeed  risen  by  this  time  to  be 
considered  the  leadingmemberof  opposition,  andtobe,mai« 
than  any  other  statesman  of  the  time, '  conspicuous  in  the 
nation's  eye.'  At  the  last  general  election,  in  the  autumn 
of  1780,  he  bad  been  solicited  to  stand  for  Westminster,  and 
had  been  returned  in  the  teeth  of  every  court  effort  and  ever^ 
trick  of  private  intrigue  and  intimidation.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  ministry  under  Lord  Rockingham,  Fox  was 
appointed  secretrary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  He  immedi- 
ately set  about  negotiations  for  p^oce.  For  this  purpose  he 
instructed  Mr.  Grenville,  the  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  to  pro- 
pose in  the  outset  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea,  not  makii^;  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty. 
This  he  did  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which,  upon  his 
recommendation,  bad  been  passed  in  the  cabinet,  and  to 
which  the  king's  assent  had  been  obtained.  But  die  minis- 
try bad  contained  within  itself  from  the  beginning  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Shelburue,  who  had  been  introduced  by  the 
king  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  Lord  Roekioghamt 
an  element  of  dissension.  This  nobleman,  between  whom 
and  Lord  Rockingham's  friends  there  was  no  coroial  co- 
operation, and  who  waif  naturally  led  to  presume  much  on 
his  fancied  possession  of  the  royal  confidence,  was  now 
doing  his  best  to  thwart  Fox's  measures  of  pacification.  He 
sought  to  represent  the  offer  of  recc^nition  of  independence 
as  a  conditional  one ;  and,  afrer  Lord  Rockingham's  illness 
had  render^  him  unable  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  m^jt^ty  to  concur  in 
this  view.  He  was  aflerwmrda  discovered  by  Fux  to  be 
earryiw  on  a  clandestine  eommnnication  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Fox  now  made  up  his  mind  to  reaign.  He  did  mt 
at  once  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  which  took 
place  in  July,  but  four  months  after  the  formation  of  the 
ministry;  and  the  same  course  was  then  taken  by  other 
friends  of  Lord  Rockingham,  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  Lord  Keppel.  "The  Rockingham  mi- 
nistry was  now  broken  up. 

The  Shelbume  ministry,  though,  as  regards  its  mode 
of  formation,  it  was  but  a  modification  of  the  old  jne,  was 
yet  essentially  different  in  character.  Mr.  Pitt  who  had 
entered  parliament  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1 780,  and  who,  during  the  short  time  that  he  bad 
had  a  seat  had  fought  by  the  side  of  Fox  against  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  in  mvour  of  parliamentary  refi»m,  accepted 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  tne  new  fmnia- 
try.  Other  vacant  offices  were  filled  up  by  old  supporters 
of  the  war  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  opposed,  men  who  had  bald 
subordinate  places  in  Lord  North's  administration.  Lord 
North  was  himself  excluded  from  the  new  arrangements. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Fox  and  Lord  North,  who  for 
the  last  eight  years  had  been  violent  antagonists,  were 
found  by  one  another's  side  in  opposition ;  and  that  after  a 
time.  *he  great  euestion  of  g^e^bT^y^jK^gt??* 
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«feieh  had  Ibnuriy  divlted  tbam  haTing  bean  Mittod.  and 
•uh  bniif  aMurm  that  he  eoutd  place  reliance  upon  the 
food  fluth  of  the  other*  the  siiiuUrity  of  their  political  posi- 
tioni  hrought  about  a  coalitioa.  That  ooalition  called  forth 
at  the  time,  and  has  eal\eA  firth  since,  much  disapprobatian. 
It  nay  have  been  ill-judged ;  and  the  reiult  indeed  showed 
that  the  parties  had  not  formed  a  eomet  eethnate  of  the 

Siblio  opinion,  «  oioh  «as  an  important  element  in  the  pro- 
em to  be  solved.  But  there  wu  oot  a  ihade  of  diBhonesty 
in  the  transaction.  And  inasmuch  as  it  should  be  the 
object  of  every  sutesman  to  extract  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good  out  of  the  political  circumstances  of  tbe 
time,  such  a  coalition  would  seem  to  be  ocvrect  in  principle, 
and  to  be  approved,  if  only  it  be  expedient  and  owe  frinn 
dishonour. 

The  question  being  nov  no  longer  whether  there  wan  to 
be  paaee  or  war  with  Ameriea,  bat  in  what  wa^  peaoe  was 
to  M  brou^t  about,  the  two  parties  in  oppoaitiim  united 
to  pass  a  vote  itf  censure  on  the  terms  of  praee  proposed  bj 
the  ministeia.  This  was  in  Februarj,  178S.  Tba  ministers, 
unable  to  obtain  the  kind's  consent  to  a  dissolution,  re- 
fligned;  and  after  some  difficulties  a  ministry  was  formed 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  of  wbtcfa  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
premier,  and  Lord  North  and  Fox  secretaries  of  state.  This 
again  was  a  sbort-ltved  administration;  and,  like  tbat  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  it  fell  by  tbe  influence  of  court  intrigue. 
The  principal  measure  which  it  attempted  was  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Fox's  East  India  Bin,  which  went  to  vest 
the  government  of  the  East  Indies  in  a  board  consisting  of 
seven  members,  who  were  to  be  appointed,  tbe  flrat  time 
by  parliament,  but  always  afterwaras  by  the  crown,  for  a 
pwwd  either  of  three  or  five  years.  The  objeetiona  to  the 


denounced  it  as  tending  to  diminish  the  intluence  of  the 
crown  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  ministora,  and  who 
opposed  it  upon  Ibis  ground.  Such  was  the  new  adopted 
by  George  111.  himmf.  Accordingly,  when  the  bill  had 
passed  through  the  Commons,  and  came  on  for  the  second 
readiOK  in  the  Lords,  the  king  sent  a  message,  through 
Lord  Temple,  to  all  noblemen  to  whom  his  personal  intfu- 
enui  t)xi*!uded,  that  he  should  consider  those  who  voted  for 
the  bill  not  only  not  his  ftiends,  but  his  enemies.  The  mi- 
nisters were  consetjuendy  left  in  a  minority.  The  next 
day  Ibtoy  were  dismiased ;  and  the  ministry  which  had  been 
ftrm«a  m  April  ended  its  career  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  A  new  minislxy  was  formed  almost  immediately 
under  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  fiaw  ministers  very  soon  found  themselves  in  a 
ninoritr  ui  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  resolutions,  one 
for  pMvantmg  the  payment  of  any  public  money  from  tbe 
trea&ury,  exchequer,  or  bank  of  England,  in  oase  of  a  pro- 
rogation or  dissolution,  unless  the  supplies  should  be  pre* 
•'ijusly  appropriated  by  act  of  parliameift;  and  the  other, 
postponing  the  Mutiny  Bill,  were  moved  by  Fox  and  carried 
Of  a  consulerable  majority.  The  object  of  these  resolutions 
was  to  render  an  immediate  dissolution  impracticable. 
Resolutions  against  the  ministers  and  against  toe  mode  of 
their  appointment,  together  with  addresses  to  the  crown 
fot  their  dismissal,  followed.  But  the  majority  against 
ministarsy  which  at  first  had  been  formidable,  fast  dwmdled 
down ;  and  after  the  king  had  twice  retUsed  his  assent  to 
their  disraisaal,  he  diaulved  the  parliament.  Tbe  last 
eflbrt  of  the  opposition  had  been  the  carrving  of  a  repre- 
aoiiation  to  toe  crown,  wbioh.  written  by  Fox,  pointed  out 
fiveibly  and  at  length  the  evils  of  an  sdmiDistration  that 
was  at  vaiianoe  with  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  peo[Ae. 

Fox  was  again  elected  for  Westminster ;  but  Sir  Cecil 
Wray,  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  having  demanded  a 
scrutiny,  the  high  baiUff  took  upon  himself  to  make  no 
return     representatives  for  this  city.   Fox  was  in  conse- 

aoenoe  eompelled  to  appear  in  parliament  as  member  for  a 
eotoh  horoi^h ;  but  tbe  conduct  of  the  high  bailiff  was 
one  of  the  first  matters  Ivought  before  tiie  house  on  its 
meeting.  Ihe  Westminster  senitiny  was  one  of  the  shief 

Jnestiona  agitated  fot  some  time.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends 
id  all  that  party  and  personal  animosity  couM  suggest 
to  nevent,  or  at  any  rate  to  delay,  the  announcement 
of  Fox's  election  for  Westminster;  and  it  waa  not  until 
after  a  strugjrla  of  a  year*8  duration  that  the  aerutiny  was 
slopped  anA  uie  return  ordered  to  be  made   In  the  be- 


iingirf  tMMlMei|L«t  jeai^  ITM,  tin  ctnaatmirf  lb 
astiiun'a  Indian  adminlitratun  waa  lint  hnn^ht  ftrvri 
br  Mr.  Bnrke;  but  tba  trial  did  not  b^in  hefora  ITH 
^m  the  eomnMBoament  to  the  close  of  this  affair,  in  tE 
the  prelimmaiy  discussions,  in  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  i^ 
tides  of  charge,  aud  in  the  managing  of  the  impeschmeot, 
Fox  took  a  most  aotire  part  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1 7SS  the  king's  illness  rendered  it  neeoMary  to  resort  to  i 
r^ney.   Fox  now  violently  opposed  tbe  course  proposal 
to  be  tsken  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  while  the  latto*  contended 
that  it  was  for  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  appoint  tbe 
r^nt.  Fox  maintained  that  the  regency  belonged  of  ri^t 
to  the  Prince  of  Walea   Holding  this  opinion,  he  oppceed 
a  motion  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  notniater  fjr  i 
committee  to  inquire  into  precedents,  and  subaequcDth  i ' 
bill  tending  to  limit  tbe  poweia  of  the  legent.   It  so  bip- 
pened  that  tbe  king's  speedy  reeorery  rmdered  it  naiw 
oessary  to  bring  the  regency  question  to  a  conelnaioB ;  bat 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ground  taken  np  by  Fox  npm 
this  occasion  was  not  a  tenable  ground,  any  more  than  tbe 
ground  taken  up  by  tbe  minister.   The  ease  which  nsv 
came  before  parlisment  was  a  new  and  unforeseen  case,  t 
case  unprovided  for  by  the  constitution.   There  wv>  coc- 
sequently  no  right  in  tbe  matter ;  there  was  neither  a  n^t 
attaching  to  the  lords  and  commons,  as  was  msuntained  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  nor  a  right  attaching  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  u 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Fox.    The  question  to  be  decided  1 
was  which  of  two  courses  was  the  more  expedient,  not ' 
which  was  the  Ic^al  one.   And  when  both  aides  made  it  i 
question  not  of  expediency  but  of  right,  both  aides  «ep 
wrong,  and  It  is  dimonlt  to  say  which  was  the  more  so. 

In  the  aes^n  of  17B9  Fox  dislingnisbed  hisuetf  by  tk 
sappwt  (tf  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Ccno- 
ration  Aota.  A  year  after  he  himself  brought  fonrara  i 
motion  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  dissolution  of  ptr 
liament  in  1790  he  was  anin  returned  for  Westminfier. 
and  at  the  bead  of  the  poll  On  the  meeting  of  the  ne* 
parliament  an  attempt  was  tnade  to  get  rid  of  tbe  impescb- 
ment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  sbsted 
the  dissolution,  and  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  eoolj 
not  proceed  with  what  had  been  be^n  by  the  old  one 
Fox  made  a  powerful  speech  in  opposition  to  this  view;  be 
had  on  this  occasion  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  w 
carried  sgainst  tbe  lawyers  by  a  large  majority. 

The  discussions  arising  out  of  the  question  m  the  Picndi 
Revolution,  replete  as  they  are  with  public  intareai,  are  sl» 
important  in  a  lifo  of  Fox,  on  account  of  Uieir  having  led 
to  a  termination  not  merely  of  his  politieal  alliance,  but  alic 
of  bis  friendship  with  Mr.  Burkei  The  difference  of  their 
opinions  on  that  great  question  had  been  shown  ao  early 
as  in  February,  1790,  during  a  discussion  on  the  arrav 
estimates.  At  this  time,  however,  each  spoke  of  the  other 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  regard.  But  it  was  not  aiwajrs 
thus.  When  on  the  6tb  of  May,  1791,  tbe  Quebec  Govern' 
ment  Bill,  or  Bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  eatne  under  discussion,  Mr.  Burke  rose 
and  was  proceeding  to  deliver  a  violent  diatribe  against  the 
French  Revolution,  when,  after  he  had  been  svreral  timei 
ineffectually  called  to  order,  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  seconckd  by  Fox,  'that  dissertations  on  tbe  French 
constitution,  and  narrations  of  trannciMtta  in  Franre,  an 
not  regular  nor  orderly  on  the  qiieatiott ;  that  the  claims  of 
the  Quebec  Bill  be  read  a  second  time.'  The  remarks 
made  by  Fox  in  seconding  the  toottotr,  though  there  seemE 
to  have  been  but  little  in  them  ealenlatad  to  irntate.  tm- 
tated  Mr.  Burke ;  and  when  he  rose  to  reply,  be  did  so 
under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  and  complained 
bitterly  that  he  had  not  been  treated  by  Fox  as  one  frieod 
should  he  treated  by  another.  He  observed,  towards  tbf 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  that  it  certainly  was  indiscreet  si 
his  time  of  Ufe  to  provoke  enemies,  ot  give  his  ftwnds  oc- 
casion to  desert  him ;  yet  if  bis  Arm  aod  steady  adfaerenee 
to  the  British  constitution  placed  him  in  such  a  dilemma, 
he  would  risk  all ;  and,  as  public  duty  and  public  prudent* 
taught  him,  with  his  last  breath  exclaim,  '  Fly  fhnn  tbe 
French  constitution.'  Fox  bare  whispered  that  there  «as 
no  loss  of  friendship.  '  Yes,  there  is,'  Mr.  Burke  exclaimed, 
*  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct ;  I  tmve  done  my  duty  at 
the  price  of  my  friend ;  our  fHendsh^  la  at  an  tod.'  At 
the  eonclusion  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech.  Fox  raa^  hut  it  was 
some  minutes  before  his  tears  ulowed  him  to  proeeed.  8i> 
soon  as  he  could  Speak,  be  prejraad  upon  Mr.  Burke  tbt 
elttana  of  a  fkim^Q^^^^^rt^^\f^  domioD. 
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out  to  00  puiiMM.  Mr.  Burt»  renuBsd  nlntlni;  and 
the  breech  wm  never  made  whole. 

Fox  distiDguiihed  himulf  during  the  same  hmiod  ot 
1791  by  bis  (^position  to  the  ministerial  pnrieet  of  an 
armament  agauiat  Ruaiia,  by  his  aupport  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
foxot't  motkn  for  the  abolitioo  of  the  alava  trade,  and  by 
the  introduotion  of  a  IhU  for  the  ame&dmsnt  of  the  law  of 
libel.  From  the  lattw  put  of  1 792  to  1 797  hia  efforts  wwe 
unceasing,  flnt  to  prevent  a  war  with  France,  and  after- 
wards, when  hia  warnings  bad  been  of  no  avail,  and  it  had 
been  entered  into,  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  During  this 
period  many  of  his  friends,  filled  with  alarm  at  the  progress 
of  events  in  France,  and  their  probable  induenoe  on  their 
own  countrymen,  left  him  to  swell  the  majorities  of  the 
minisler ;  and  pitiable  indeed  were  the  minorities  by  which 
Fox's  motions,  one  after  the  other,  were  supported;  but  this 
in  no  way  daunted  him.   We  must  mention  also  the  sup- 

Edtt  which,  in  1793,  he  gave  to  Mr.  (now  Earl)  Grey's 
tmous  motion  fw  parliamentary  reform,  hit  eloquent  ad- 
vocacy m  1794  of  the  cause  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  the 
Seottuh  martyrs,  hia  inde&tigable  oppositioD  to  the  treason 
and  sedition  bills  of  1795,  and  his  attempt  to  procure 
attention  to  the  atate  of  Ireland  and  to  the  grievances  of 
Irish  Catholiea,  by  a  motion  made  in  1797,  as  addition^ 
important  incidents  during  that  period  of  bis  career,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  opposition  to  the  first  French 
revolutionary  war. 

On  the  36tb  of  May,  1797,  Mr.  Grey  nutde  a  seoond  mo- 
tion on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  Fox  took  this 
ipportunity  of  announcing  a  resolution  which  he  had  formed 
to  discontinue  his  atten^noe  at  the  bouse,  seeiog  that  he 
tnd  his  friends  were  destitute  of  power  to  carry  out  their 
riewa.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  such  a  step  as 
ihis  can  be  taken  by  a  member  of  the  legislature  without 
lerelietion  of  duty,  even  though  it  may  be  a  means  of  in- 
luenciug  the  public  mind,  an^  throng  it,  the  legislature, 
ind  thoi^h  the  consent  the  memMr*a  special  coustitu- 
miM  may  have  been  procurad  thereto.  But,  at  the  aame 
ime,  it  would  be  unjust  to  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
ndividuali  acting  under  a  very  defeotive  system  of 
epreaentation,  tests  which  spring  from,  and  form  parts 
iff  B  perfbct  theory.    The  five  years  then,  from  1797 

0  ia(r2,  were  passed  by  Fo^  principally  at  Su  Ann's 
iill,  in  retirement,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
t  was  during  this  period  of  retirement  that  he  formed  the 
iroject  of  his  '  History  of  the  Re^  of  JamCH  II.'  A  diaso- 
ution  of  parliament  took  place  in  June,  I8U2,  and  Fox, 
rhoxe  popularity  with  his  constituents  had  not  been  a  whit 
iimiiiiithed  by  his  absenting  himself  from  the  house,  was 
l^ainretumMforWeatminster.  Almost  immediately  after 
lis  re-election  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  jvincipally  for  the 
nrpose  of  collecting  documenta  for  fail  pmfectBd  nistorioal 
rork.  During  his  stay  in  Pvn  it  is  aud  tfait  ha  vaa 
rtfated  with  marked  attention  by  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  in  March,  1801,  on  flnd- 
BS  himself  unable  to  procure  the  king'a  assent  to  the  mea- 
■re  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  and  u  had  been  then  sue- 
aeded  by  Mr.  Addington.  The  new  ministers  had  almost 
nmediately  set  about  negotiations  for  peace  with  France ; 
nd  when  the  preliminary  articles,  signed  at  London  on 
tie  1st  October,  1801,  bad  come  under  diseusaioD  in  the 
louse  Qf  Commons,  Fox  had  emerged  from  his  retirement 

1  express  his  joy  at  the  prospect  now  opened  of  a  oonclu- 
ion  of  the  war,  and  to  ^ve  his  be4t  support  to  the  ministty. 
[e  appeared  again  in  ma  place  on  the  meeting  of  the  new 
arliament,  in  the  autumn  of  ISOt,  still  hoping  to  coDtri- 
ute  to  the  bringing  abont  of  veao^  but  beginning  l^  this 
ma  to  doobt  the  Biiweritjr  of  the  ministers.  A  massage 
■om  the  crown,  in  May.  1803,  announced  that  the  negoti- 
tiona  were  broken  off.  The  fbllowing  year  Mr.  Addington 
ttijrned  office,  having  completely  shown  his  uofltneaa  for 
te  aischarge  of  its  duties,  and  unable  to  stand  against  an 
pposition  which  induded  both  Fox  and  Pitt  It  was  now 
3ped  that  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  making  of 
le  ministerial  arrangements,  would  be  able  to  «f  ail  himself 
T  the  services  of  Fox,  by  whose  side,  though  not  tn  reoog- 
Lzed  conjunction,  he  had  been  now  sitting  for  some  time 
1  opposition.  But  the  king  would  not  hear  of  Fox  boiog 
Imitted  to  office.  Lord  Qrenville,  Lord  Spenco',  Mr. 
rindham,  and  others,  who,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  had  Seen  latteriy 
»-opei»ting  with  Fox,  refbaed  to  take  any  part  in  an  ad> 
.inutmtMHi  from  which  F<n  mi  •Bolndidi  ud  Mr.  Pitt 
M  thiu  eompaUad  to  thmr  UiaHlf  «pM  flw  ■wlHwd 


suhordmates  of  the  Addington  ministry.  Peace  came  no, 
from  this  ministry.  On  the  S3rd  of  January,  1806,  Mr. 
Pitt's  death  dissolved  it ;  and  in  the  new  ministry  which 
was  formed  under  Lord  Grenville,  Fox  was  appointed  se< 
cretary  for  foreign  affairs.  His  life  waa  spared  but  for 
seven  months  longer ;  but  during  this  short  pcoiod  he  did 
much  towards  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  had 
ever  been  one  of  the  objects  that  he  most  cared  for,  and  ha 
entered  zealously  into  negotiations  for  peace  with  Franco, 
which  it  wu  a  heavy  miuortune  to  his  country  that  hii 
death  did  not  allow  him  to  complete.  He  died  on  the  1 3th 
September,  1806,  in  the  5Uth  year  of  his  age.  The  com- 
plaint which  caused  his  death  was  water  on  the  chest. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Fox.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  six  years  of  it,  in  which  he  was 
either  a  supporter  or  a  member  of  a  court  administration, 
it  was  in  substance  consistent.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  it  was  honest  There  are  parts  of  his  public  fife  eer^ 
tainly  which  liave  led  others  to  call  his  honesty  into  ques- 
tion, and  to  deny  to  him  the  quality  of  consistency ;  and  ot 
these  parta,  or  at  any  rate  of  aomo  of  ihem,  there  ar«  those 
among  his  friends  and  admirers  who  have  professed  diaap- 
probation.  Such  parts  are  his  early  connexion  with  the 
court,  his  coalition  with  Lord  North,  and,  shortly  befcM-e  his 
death,  his  coalition  with  Lord  Grenville.  Mr.  Haalitl  has 
observed  that '  his  life  was  deficient  in  the  three  principal 
points,  the  banning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  He  b^ar 
a  violent  tory,  and  became  a  flaming  patriot  out  of  private 
pique ;  he  afterwards  coalesced  with  Lord  North,  and  died 
an  accomplice  with  Lord  Grenville.'  (PotiHeai  Ettagt 
and  Public  Charactert.  p.  377.)  The  ohaige  that  he  was 
actuated  by  private  pique  when,  in  1774,  he  became  an  op- 
ponent of  Lord  North's  ministry,  has  been  already  met,  so 
for  as  it  is  pcissible  to  meet  a  charge  whidi  it  is  so  %-«ry  easy 
to  make.  But  in  acaaewhen  no  unworthy  motives  have 
operated  to  produce  a  change  of  ooune,  and  it  proceeds 
firom  change  of  minion,  it  is  for  a  vulgar  mind  alone  to 
make  this  a  ground  <^  attack  andabuae.  And  equally  vulgar 
ia  that  view  of  a  statesman's  duty  whidi  would  prevent  him 
from  ever  entering  into  alliance  with  one  to  whom  at  a 
previous  period  be  may  have  been  opposed,  even  thoiq^ 
the  question  or  questions  on  which  they  diflered  may  now 
have  been  setUed,  and  there  may  only  renuiin  questions 
upon  which  they  are  agreed.  Though  Mr.  For  was  not,  in 
the  full  and  strict  sense  of  the  term,  h  pbiiosopUic  statea- 
man,  he  came  nearer  to  it  perhaps  [han  anv  other  English 
Statesman,  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Burke.  His  speechn 
always  display  in  a  preeminent  deKree  a  sMise  of  the  im- 

Eartance  of  principle.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  said  of 
im,  as  «n  orator,  that  *  he  poasesMd  ahovs  all  modems  that 
union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vebemeoce,  which  formed 
the  prinee  of  orators.  He  was  the  moat  Demotthenaan 
leaker  nnce  the  days  of  DemoathaiiM.'  Pox'a  speecbos 
ware  collected,  and  published  in  six  voIuumb  with  a  short 
biographical  and  critical  introdnctioa  by  Laid  Erskine,  in 
1 82S.  Hie  fraement  which  he  left  ^  lUa  prqjeeted  history 
of  the  reign  of  James  II.wispahlidMdiii  ISOetWiAapre- 
fkce  by  Lord  Holland. 
FOX  ISLANDS.  [ALnmut  XtLAima.} 
FOXGLOVE.  rpioiTALis.l 

FOY,  MAXIMILIAN  SEBASTIAN,  one  of  the  beat, 
if  not  the  first,  of  the  political  orators  that  have  appeared  in 
France  since  the  estwlishment  of  a  constitutional  charter, 
was  bora  in  1775,  at  Ham,  in  Picardy.  His  fother,  an  old 
military  officer,  died  when  Foy  was  only  five  years  old,  and 
the  edocation  of  hia  five  children  devolved  on  their  mother, 
Elizabeth  Wisbeek,  who  was  a  woman  of  Englidi  extraction, 
and  of  a  snpertor  character.  Foy  di^layed  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  remarkable  talents  and  ^«at  nplicatioo.  He 
made  considerable  proAeteni^  in  Latin,  andprodneed  some 
well-written  little  compositions  in  his  own  language,  when 
he  was  only  nine  yean  old.  At  fourteen  he  completed  his 
course  of  studies  at  the  cdlege  of  Soissons,  after  which  he 
passed  to  the  military  school  of  Lafere,  and,  at  the  end  of 
1790,  entered  the  army  as  a  seoond  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
He  served  with  great  credit  in  Flanders  during  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Having  however  frankly  ex- 
prened  his  opinions  about  the  horrors  perpetrated  at  Pans,  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Cambray,  but  was  r^eased  tntm  his  con- 
flnement  by  the  events  of  tlte  9th  Thermidw.  fie  now  re- 
entered the  army,  made  two  campaigns  under  Morean,  and  > 
roae  to  the  rank  of  a  chef  d'escMiOu,  yrtmy  the  trea^  of- 
Oai^po  ForaUo  m^andod  hia  milituy  cftroar.    Ho  took 
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tdvantage  of  the  short  peace  which  followed  that  treaty  to 
itudy  publir,  law  under  the  celebrated  Professor  Koch  at 
Strasburg.  In  1798  be  arain  joined  the  army,  and  served 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  on  the  Rhine,  till  the  peace  of 
AmTernT,  Then  he  returned  to  France  with  the  rank  of 
eoloueL  Foy  was  at  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Moreau,  and 
be  expressed  himself  against  that  proceedini;  with  so  much 
animation,  that  he  would  have  been  arrested  if  he  had  not 
left  the  eapitali  and  joined  the  camp  of  Utrecht,  where  he 
reftued  to  sign  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  first  consul 
on  the  occasion  of  his  escape  from  the  conspirators'  plot. 
He  was  very  fw  from  approving  of  any  such  schemes,  but 
he  gave  no  credit  to  the  accusations  against  Moreau,  under 
whom  he  had  a  long  time  served.  Being  a  sincere  reoubli- 
can,  he  voted  s^inst  the  election  of  Bonaparte  to  the  im- 

Krial  dignity.  Notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  Napo- 
III  employed  Foy,  but  left  him  a  long  time  without  pro- 
motion. In  1807  Foy  was  commissioned .  by  Napoleon  to 
conduct  1200  French  cannuniers  to  assist  Sultan  Selim  IL 
agaiiut  Russia,  but  the  revolution  which  took  place  at 
Constantinople  prevented  their  departure.  Foy  himself 
went  however  to  Constantinople,  where  he  assisted  the 
Turks  in  making  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the 
Itardanelles.  From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Portugal, 
distinguished  himself  in  many  battles,  received  several 
wounds,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  during  all  the  peninsular  war,  till  he  received 
a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of  Orthez.  He  was  employed 
at  the  Restoration  by  the  Bourbons,  but  joined  Napoleon 
after  his  landing  from  Elba,  and  fought  bravely  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  again  wounded.  From  that  time  he  retired 
from  military  ser\-ioe,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  history,  political  and  military  science^  to  wtiich  he 
had  previously  apphed  all  his  leisure  time.  In  1819  Foy 
was  chosen  deputy  of  the  department  of  Ain,  and  the 
talents  which  he  displayed  in  the  new  career  now  opened  to 
him  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  ftieiids. 
His  debut  in  the  parliamentary  field  was  an  eloquent  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  the 
veterans  of  the  imperial  army,  whom  the  organs  of  the 
Restoration  sought  to  deprive  of  their  well-earned  rewards. 
He  vigorously  attacked  the  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  useless  establishments,  and 
to  support  the  instruments  of  an  anti-national  party ;  but 
he  was  always  a  steady  advocate  of  every  expenditure 
which  was  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  a  great  nation.  Foy  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight 
aeunst  Uie  retrograde  ^arty,  which  sought  to  destroy  the 
erocts  of  the  conatitationu  charter  by  introducing  into 
the  electoral  body  the  privileges  which  had  been  abolished 
by  the  above-mentioned  charter.  Yet  the  noble  efi'orts  of 
Foy  and  of  a  patriotic  minority  were  unavailing  against  the 
party,  which,  according  to  an  expression  of  Foy  himself 
reckoned  in  the  legislative  chamber  two  members  to  one, 
and  in  the  nation  one  individual  in  a  thousand.  Counter- 
revolutionary measures  followed  one  another ;  the  elective 
franchise  was  restricted,  the  liberty  of  the  press  curtailed, 
independent  writers  prosecuted,  and  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment of  Spain  overturned  by  a  French  expedition. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  defeats  of  the  liberal  party,  Foy 
nwtx  deserted  the  post  where  he  was  placed  by  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen,  and  he  castigated  the  unprincipled 
proceedings  above  referred  to  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of 
Cicero  exposing  the  exactions  of  a  Verres  or  the  plots  of  a 
Catiline.  When  provoked  by  his  enemies,  who  never  lost 
au  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  a  moat  annoying  manner, 
he  sometimes  burst  out  into  the  most  eloquent  Ijut  bitter 
invecti%'e.  On  one  occasion,  being  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  a  speech  by  a  sneering  question,  what  he  meant  by  the 
expression  aristocrats  t  he  made  an  answer  which  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  annals  of  the  French  parliamentary  de- 
tntes :  *  The  aristocracy  of  the  nineteenth  century,'  said  he, 
'  IS  the  coalition  of  all  those  who  wUh  to  consume  without 
producing,  to  live  without  working,  to  occupy  all  situations 
without  being  able  to  discharge  the  duties  attached  to  them, 
to  posaess  all  the  honours  witnout  having  deserved  thrai — 
thie  is  the  aristocracy.' 

In  November,  1825,  Foy  began  to  suffer  from  the  symp- 
toms of  an  aneurism:  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  but  re- 
mained calm  and  collected  under  the  most  severe  sufferings, 
till  his  death  on  the  38th  November.  His  death  was  con- 
sidered in  France  as  a  national  calamity ;  his  fUneral  wai 
attended  not  only  by  his  political  friends,  but  even  by  his 
^ponent*  who  no  longer  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  of  just 


admiration  to  a  deceased  adveraary  As  he  1^  n  fhmily  in 
rather  straitened  circumstances,  one  million  nf  fivneit  wis 
raised  for  them  by  a  national  subscription.  Fvy  left  two 
volumes  of  sjweches,  and  a  History  of  the  Penimwhr  War.  a 
work  which  is  mudi  esteemed,  but  unfiMrtunately  has  not 
been  completed.  It  is  partieulariy  eharacterisoa  by  the 
fairness  with  which  it  treats  the  opponents  of  France  doriie 
that  memorable  struggle,  and  it  hu  been  warmlj  eidogiKa 
not  only  in  France  but  even  in  England  by  miters  pro- 
fessing political  opinions  ccoipletely  opposed  to  those  of 
General  Foy. 

FOYLE,  LOUGH,  a  bay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ire- 
land, whose  narrow  entrance  is  7°  west  of  Greenwich.  It 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  is  in  the  middle  eight  miles  and  three  quarters  wide, 
but  it  narrows  towards  both  extremities.  Its  mouth  be- 
tween Magilligan  Point  on  the  east,  and  Green  Castle  on  the 
vest,  is  less  than  a  mile  across.  The  bay.  being  much  en- 
cumbered with  shoals,  requires  some  attentioa  in  navigtOD;; 
it  The  deepest  water  is  BhHig  the  vest  side,  both  of  \iie 
lake  and  its  mouth.  Near  Green  Ckstle  tbeve  are  from 
eight  to  ten  &thoms  water.  In  flront  of  the  entrance  ii  a 
sand-bank  called  the  Tuns,  ovct  which  iha  sea  sometiiiK^ 
breaks  with  great  violence.  Vessels  of  400  tons  and  up- 
ward may  ascend  the  Lough  and  the  river  Foyle,  wfaic^ 
falls  into  its  southern  extremity,  as  far  as  Londonderry. 

FRACASTCRO,  HIEROO^IYHUS.  one  of  the  u.i.< 
learned  men  of  his  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  moden, 
Latin  poets,  was  born  at  Verona,  in  1463,  of  an  antiect 
family.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  applied  himself  to  :he 
study  of  the  sciences,  particularly  to  mediciiie,  and  he  be- 
came professor  of  lo^  at  the  university  of  Padua  when  je 
was  only  nineteen  years  old.  Fncastoro  died  in  1553. 
et^oyed  during  his  lifbtime  the  esteun-and  frienddiip  -i 
many  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  Ramusio,  wbo  owed  i  • 
Fracast^ro  the  idea  as  well  as  many  materials  for  his  cqUk- 
tion  of  the  '  Navigaxioni  et  Via^i,*  erected  a  brass  statu.- 
to  his  memory  at  Padua.  Julius  Ceesar  Scaliger  was  >b.'3 
an  admirer  of  Fracastoro's  poetical  talents  that  be  vrcJc  i 
poem  in  his  praise,  entitled  *  Ars  Fracastorise.*  Tbepr  - 
cipal  works  of  Fracastoro  are,  '  Syphilides,  sive  morbi  Gi  - 
lici.  libri  tres,'  published  at  Veroua,  1530,  in  4to ;  at  Parj, 
1531  et  1539,  in  8vo  and  in  16mo;  Basil,  1636,  iQ§^.  : 
Lyons,  1547,  in  12mo;  Antwerp,  1562  and  1611,  in 
London,  1720,  in  4to,  and  1746  in  8vo;  Padua,  1744.-", 
8vo.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Haqucr  t'-l 
Laoombe,  Paris,  1753,  in  12mo;  into  Italian  by  Ant>v..i 
Tinbosoo,  Verona,  1739.  in  4to;  by  Pietro  Belli  N  aples, 
1731,  inSvo;  by  Sebastian  d^  Antonii.  Bologna,  V.Z^ 
in  4to;  the  best  Italian  translation  is  however  that  uj 
Vizentio  Benini  de  Colonia,  published,  with  the  complcU 
collection  of  Fracastoro's  works,  ^  Padua,  .1739,  in  Vxi 
Fracastoro'a  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  this  work,  whicli  h 
dedicated  to  Bembo,  who  was  his  particular  friend,  in  i 
poetical  epistle,  of  which  Roscoe  has  given  an  EDg>^ 
translation  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  In  this  poem  Fiacasl.  rj 
rejects  the  commonly'received  opinion  tnat  tbe  dise:ni 
which  is  the  subject  of  his  poem,  was  imported  from  Aan 
rica,  and  argues  that  it  was  known  in  antient  times,  :^ 
was  Eeuemted  by  the  corruption  of  the  atmoepberi^  :\ 
which  be  attributes  the  origm  tA  all  diseaaea  thai  ^xx^ 
iba  animal  and  vegetable  creatimi.  He  reoomm«d=  ^ 
a  means  of  eradicating  that  fatal  disease  the  use  of  s-r- 
eury,  and  he  describes  the  diseoveiy  trf  that  lemed)  ir  i 
fiction  flill  of  tbe  greatest  poetical  beauties.  Tbe  herr  I 
the  poem  is  a  young  man  called  SyphUis,  who  is  attvi'.-l 
by  that  disease,  not  in  consequence  of  anj  uoOi^y. 
by  the  wrath  of  ApoUo,  and  is  cured  by  plunging  ibn 
times  into  the  streams  of  quicksilver,  which  flow  ie  -.^m 
suhteiraoeous  regions.  It  is  remarkable  that  tbe  nam  ^ 
the  hero  from  which  the  title  of  the  poem  is  derived  p'-^ 
birth  to  the  technical  appellation  by  which  the  above-c:^- 
tioned  disease  is  known.  It  seems  that  in  adopting  -  * 
subject  for  his  poem  Fracastoro  wished  to  display 
work  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the  various  brancbe*  • 
natural  philosophy,  his  skill  in  medicine,  and  his  edmr  > 

genius  for  latin  poetry.   Many  critics  have  oompwec  ^- 
yphilis  to  the  6eoi^;iesof  Vii^il,  and  Saxmazaro.  the  ^  * 
temporary  of  Fracastoro,  declaired  it  to  be  sopenor  X  ■ 
own  Latin  poem  'De  partu  Virginia,*  tm  which  be  wk 
twenty  years.  Besides  the  poratof  '  Syphilis,*  Fiw*: 
published  the  foUowiug  wc^M^^Q^.Vini  Tempeia: ' 
Venice,  1534.  in  4to;  *  Homooentoiconun,  sive  de  S» 
liber  unus  -  de  Causia  Critiouitm  dienul^  libellu^*  Te 
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IfiSA.  in  4li»;  15S8t  8vo;  'De  STmpatbtt  at  Antinthii 
Beram, liber  nnoi;  deCoDlagionibuietGoiitifwmluitHi, 
et  eoruni  CuntMme,  trei,*  Venice  l&46t  m  4to.  Fn- 
eastoro  began  ft  poem  entitled  *  Jramh,'  but  he  wee  |nr»- 
vented  by  death  from  flniiUng  men  than  two  eantoa.  He 
also  left  a  volume  of  Latin  poetiy  on  different  sulgeota,  ad- 
dressed to  several  eminent  personages  of  his  time.  AU 
these  poetical  productions  were  collected  and  published  at 
Padua,  1 728,  8vo.  The  complete  works  of  Fraeastoro  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  1555,  in  4to,  and  they 
were  reprinted  in  the  same  town  in  1574, 1584, 4to ;  Lyon, 
1591;  MoDtpdier,  1822;  Geneva,  1621.  1637.  and  1677. 
The  beautiftil  poem  of  Fraeastoro  entitled  '  Aleon,  give  de 
Cura  Canum  Venaticorum,'  which  many  critics  consider  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  'Syphilis*'  appeared  only  in  the 
editions  of  his  oomfdete  woiu  publiahea  after  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  aeenu  to  lutve  never  been  s^ratel^ 
printed.  For  Airther  particulan  about  FraeastMO  and  his 
works,  see  Tiraboschi  s  Storia  delta  ZaUeratuta  ItaHana ; 
Oingueni,  Bittmn  tU  la  LitUrahm  Hahemte;  and  Roe- 
ooe's  Li/g  and  Pontifieate  <tf  Leo  the  Tenth,  A  German 
author  of  the  name  of  Mencken  wrote  in  Latin  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Fracaitdm,  which  was 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1731,'iD  4to. 

FRACnONS,  COMMON  AND  DECIMAL.  By  a 
fraction  is  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  a  part  of  any  mag- 
nitude. Thus,  *  three  and  a  fraction'  means  three  units 
and  a  part  of  a  fourth.  The  next  meaning  of  the  term 
confines  fractions,  in  an  aritfametieal  pomt  of  view,  to  the 
aliquot  parts  or  nbmulUj^  of  the  unit;  which  nnit  must 
tberefbre  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  of  which 
parts  a  certain  number  is  to  be  taken. 

Under  the  heads  Addition.  &c.  will  be  found  the  various 
rules  by  which  operati(HU  containing  fractions  are  con- 
ducted. "We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  fundamental 
points  oonneeted  with  the  theory. 

Aftaotion  is  thuidenoted;  -r  means' the  quantity  ob- 
o 

toined  by  dividing  a  unit  into  b  equal  parts  and  taking  a  of 
those  parts.  If  a  be  greater  than  b,  it  will  obviously  be 
necessary  to  divide  more  units  dian  tme.  each  into  b  equal 
parts,  until  enongfa  have  been  subdivided  to  ftimish  the  a 
parts  required.  It  was  usual,  in  Ei^lish  works  on  arith- 
metic, to  call  fiwitions  in  which  a  is  less  than  6,  proper 
fractions;  and  all  other|  improper  fl-actions:  Uiis  absurd 
distinction  is  now  beginning  to  be  abolished.  In  the  pre- 
ceding fraction  a  is  called  the  numerator,  and  b  the 
deTiominator.  The  first  term  is  correct,  for  a  is  the  num- 
ber of  parts  of  a  certain  kind  which  are  to  be  taken ;  the 
second  is  not  quite  so  correct,  fat  the  denomination  of  which 

the  number  a  is  to  be  taken,  is  not  b,  but        the  Ath 

o 

part  of  a  unit  (not  ft  units)  is  to  be  repeated  a  times. 

The  preceding  fraction  m^  be  considered  in  sevml  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  is  1st;  the  0th  part  of  a  unit  repeated  a 
times ;  or.  in  common  language,  o-ftths  of  a  unit;  2nd,  the 
number  of  times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  or  both,  whidi  a  con- 
tains ft ;  3rd,  the  proportion  whidi  a  is  of  ft ;  4th,  the  ex- 
pression which  ought  to  be  written  for  a,  on  the  supposition 
of  that  which  was  ft  units  being  made  the  unit.  Thus  { 
expresses  two-fifths  of  a  unit,  the  part  of  a  time  which  2 
contains  5,  the  proportion  which  2  is  of  5,  and  the  expres- 
sion which  must  be  written  for  what  is  now  2,  when  that 
which  is  now  5  is  made  the  unit.  All  these  meanings, 
except  the  firet,  ore  perfectly  intelligible  when  we  write  a 
fraction  in  which  the  terms  are  both  fractional.  Thus 

may  be  thus  exidained.  Ve  can  readily  imuine  the  part 
of  a  time  whieh  1}  b  of  3|.  the  pn^pwtion  lAidi  the  first 
is  of  the  second,  and  the  expresdon  which  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  1}  when  a  larger  unit  is  used,  amounting  to  3f  of 
the  present  unit  But  though  we  see  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  dividing  1  into  3  equal  parts  and  into  4  equal  parts, 
wnst  idea  are  we  to  attach  to  the  division  of  1  into  SI  equal 
parts? 

The  generality  of  mathematical  conceptions  is  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  peculiar  idiom  of  a  language.  The  science 
of  aritfametic  requires  the  abolition  of  all  those  distinctions 
vbicn  depend  on  singular  and  plural,  noun  and  pronoun, 
^f.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  answer  to  a  problem 
^  "   No.  043. 


bulu;  a  number  of  Ibet  (tuknownji  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
wend  to  imply  apartitf  a  foot;  »footitaelC  or  a  number  of 
foot  tcwether  with  a  part  ot  a  foot,  than  to  repeat  all  tbose 
possUHe  cases  every  time  a  number  is  to  be  mentioned. 
Again,  when  ono  particular  phrase  seems  absucd*  bvt 
another  which  is  synmymous  appears  clear,  wa  must 
either  reject  the  former  altogether,  tx  attribute  to  it 
the  meaning  of  the  latter,  and  the  seoond  course  is 
generally  the  more  oonvenient.  We  now  observe  that 
me  direction  to  *  divide  one  into  10  equal  parts*  is  the 
same  as  '  find  a  part  such,  that  ten  of  them  shall  make  a 
unit.*  Now  there  is  no  absurdity  in  requiring  to  '  End  a 
part  such  that  3|  of  them  shall  make  a  unit,'  though  it  is 
mconsistent  with  our  idiom  to  spe^  vi  *  ^viding  \  irto  .1| 
equal  parts.*  The  meaning  of  the  phiasa  which  is  intdli- 
gmle  should  then  be  extended  to  tlut  whidi  is  not,  or  *  to 
divide  I  into  9S  equal  parts'  should  mean  that  the  wt  is  to 
be  fbund  which  repeated  3  times  and  !  of  a  time  swl  giv« 
the  unit.  And  this  must  be  extended  even  to  the  ease  in 
which  the  number  or  fraction  thus  obtained  is  greater  than 
a  unit  Thus  in  the  fourth  of  the  raecedii^  fiwstions  such 
a  number  or  fiactum  must  be  founo,  that  |Uk  tit  it  shall  be 
aunit;  that  is, 

■J  stands  for  the  number  7 ; 

and  this  must  be  Treated  4  times.  Hie  preoedine  con- 
sidetations  show  that  netions  with  fkaetional  danommators 
may  be  explained  (without  reteenoe  to  any  rule  of  reduc* 
tion)  by  an  extension  of  dm  definition  wUch  applies  to 
integer  denominators.  The  use  of  such  an  extension  is  as 
follows:— at  present  algebraical  students  learn  results 
which  are  perfectly  intemgible  with  regard  to  whole  num- 
b^  or  to  fractions  with  integer  terms,  but  of  whieh  they 
do  not  see  the  meaning  when  fractional  or  mixed  terms  are 
employed.  In  the  latter  caM  they  trust  to  what  they  see 
in  toe  former  that  their  results  will  remain  true;  but  they 
can  have  no  distinot  perception  on  this  point  until  they 

have  learnt  to  inolude  every  poMible  Itnm  of  ^  under  one 

definition. 

The  ftindamental  property  of  fractions  on  which  all 
others  depend,  is  tlus---that  no  fraction  is  ehan|;ed  in  value 
by  mulii[dying  or  diviling  both  ito  terms  by  the  same  num- 
ber or  frvction,  that  is— 

a  ma 


whatever  may  un 
should  be  studied 


ft  fflft 

be  the  values  of  a,  ft,  and  m.  This  result 
ied  in  all  the  variety  of  its  cases,  from  such 


3  X  10 


to  such  as   -rr  =  —  ' 


6     5  X  10  V  "  ¥  X  li 

There  is  another  theorem  which  is  much  neglected  in 
elementary  works,  but  which  is  of  considerable  importance, 
namely,  that  if  the  numerators  of  two  fractions  be  added 
for  a  numerator,  and  their  denominators  for  a  danominator, 
the  resultmg  fractiou  must  lie  between  the  two  from  whidi 
it  was  derived.  Thus  of  the  three  fractions, 
2       6  .3+6  S 

7  *  n  •     r+Ti  «  iT 

the  third  is  greater  than  the  first,  but  less  than  the  second. 

In  practice  it  is  convenient  to  employ  fractions  having 
either  the  same  denominators,  or  which  may  ea^y  be  re- 
duced to  others  of  equal  value  having  the  same  denomina- 
tors. The  numbers  lb,  100,  1000,  &&,  suggest  them- 
selves for  this  purpose:  indeed  it  may  immediatoly  be 
seen  that  the  ordinary  system  of  decimal  numeration  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  allow  of  a  representation  of  such  fiw:- 
tions.  If  we  consider  the  number  Ulll,  we  see  that  for 
every  step  which  we  make  to  the  right,  we  find  a  imit  which 
is  imly  the  tenth  part  of  the  preceding  unit  Place  a  point 
after  the  unit's  ^ace  (to  mark  its  positimX  and  let  the 
same  method  of  valuation  be  carried  ftirther.  Then  in 
lllUilll,  the  first  1  after  the  point  should  stand  fdr  one- 
tenth  of  the  preceding,  or  one-tenth  of  a  unit ;  the  second 
for  one-tenth  of  a  tenth,  or  one-hundredth,  and  so  on.  The 
frmdamental  theorem  of  decimal  firactions,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  is  that  which  shows,  for  example,  that  12*2345 
(defined  to  mean  1  ten,  2  units,  2  tenths,  3  hundredths.  4 
tliousandths.  and  5  ten-thousanddis)  is  the  same  as  12-2345 
ten  thousandths ;  or  that  all  the  nunber,  such  as  itwouM 
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BBramtw.uiitlw  dmomioRtionfifUMiiguliaiidfigiiM 
H  a  draombutctf.  Thiu— 


■  SOM  400 


+  ^  +— 

1000  ^  m$  looQ 


1000 


No  ftaMiop  CM  1h)  vMbioed  to  an  equinlent  deciqu] 
IhtcUon.  if  its  denominator  contain  any  pnme  ftotor  exuept 
j  or  3  (tho  divisors  <tf  ten).  But  this  u  no  consequenco 
in  practiop,  sinoe  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  for  any  frac- 
tion oan  bfi  found  a  deaimal  firaction  which  shall  he  as  nefir 
to  it  as  w«  please.   For  instance,  suppose  it  required  to 

3 

find  a  decimal  fraction  which  shall  not  differ  tsim  ^  l>7  so 
ina«b  as  the  huidnd  tbonsaadth  pazt  ^  a  unit  ^Dien— 

800000 

3_      300000  _     41.  731 7jt 

41      4100000  ~  100DOO   *  100000 

or  7317  handled  tboiuandths  of  ft  unit  dilbn  from  ^  by 


3 


only  —  of  the  hundred  thousandth  oTa  unit»  ox     less  than 

the  hundred  thotuanddi  parL  It  is  from  sooh  a  traiislbr- 
mation  that  the  oommon  rule  is  derived. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  a  result  is  true  to  a  eertain 
number  of  plaees  of  decimals  when  any  alteration  ef  any 
place  would  make  it  further  from  the  truth.  Thus,  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  being  unity,  the  circumference  lies 
between  8*1415  and  3'I416,  but  neam  to  the  latter; 
whence  the  same  circumference,  true  to  four  places  of  deci- 
mals, is  3*1416.  Similarly  62*13299,  taken  true  to  two 
places,  is  62-13 ;  to  three,  62*133 ;  to  four,  62  1330.  Again, 
-695.  token  true  to  two  nt^fles,  mkbt  be  eith^  -63.  or  *93 ; 
but  the  latter  is  generally  taken.  When  ft  decimal  fraotion 
rannot  be  tami  exactly  equal  to  ft  ^ven  common  fiaotion. 
the  division  by  which  the  numerator  is  found,  leads  to  what 
is  culled  a  Girchlatino  Dicihai.. 

For  subjects  dosely  connected  with  the  theory  of  fractions, 
see  Ratio  :  Profprtion  ;  iNcouMENsnRABLB. 

FRACTIONS,  CONTINUED.  A  continued  fraction  is 
one  which  tuu  a  firaction  in  ito  denominator,  which  again 
has  a  fraotion  in  its  denomiutor,  ftnd  so  on:  suoh  as 

1 


s 

7+T 


-I 


A  more  convenient  «a;^  <rf  wxitiu  nuh  fiai^oni  is  de- 
;  in  the  present  a^de  we  shall  adopt  tjw  fbllowing : 


dirnhle ;  in  the  present 

1      J  fl_  8 

i+  7  +  1  +  s 


Thus 


tswrtttm  -r-:  -r-r 


g     o  e 


/ 

Tlie  use  of  oontinned  fractions  is  as  flillowB^-^  eon- 
Terlinff  a  commoq  fraction,  with  a  large  numerator  and 
denominator,  into  a  continued  fraction,  we  are  able  to  find 
a  succession  of  more  simple  fraction^  which  are  aUonatel^ 
greater  and  less  than  the  given  fraction,  and  approach  to  U 
a 

with  great  rapidity.   1st  t  he  the  given  firaction,  a  being 

less  than  hf  pnieeed  as  in  the  rule  tat  finding  the  greatest 
common  aeasura  of  a  and  i,  and  let  f ,  r, « i;  lee,  ne  the 
quotients  obtained  in  die  {ooeees;  th« 


or 


J—  i_  2-  L_  fcc 

«  +  r+  «+  <  + 


r  +  8Mb 


out 

For  instwM  M  th9  fbotioa  he 

fii}9}88319(f  )&c.>  M  in  the  method 

Rem.  2794)«119(l         >  of  finding  the  i^aatest 
9300  9784(1 1   comiDon  meinie. 
Thesaaoenion  <tf  qvotienti  dms  abtained  is 

5,  I,  1,  7,  3,  1,  1.         S.  I.  S; 

which  are  to  he  used  as  ftdlows  in  Arming  the  sneeeaaion 
of  approzimato  ftaeticou.  The  first  and  seamd  am  alwaTt 

1        ...  1 
utbil 


1st 


2n4 


^tst  quotient 

end^Metient 


Ist.  qu.  X  ind  qu.  ^  1 


S  X  1  +  I 


1 

OTr 


To  Soim  the  sttceeedipg  nxuoMmton  and  danominatm 
thera  is  one  uniAvm  rule  fiv  both,  ss  fiiilows : — multiply 
the  last  fiioad  torm  by  the  first  qnotient  remaininr  to  be 
used,  and  add  the  last  but  one;  as  in  theftdlowii^  process. 
When  *  denfltes  thftt  tho  ineonMog  quotiMit  is  unity,  aa^ 
that  the  mlripiiiistinn  ie  themfMn  uaumrnvj. 


lit 

1 

s 

ami 

t 

Jt 

3rd* 

TT 

^eu  quoHetU 

* 

7 

7 

ta 

TT 
(/ 

1 

« 

4th 

15 

83 

3 

3 

4S 

249 

t 

11 

6th 

"47* 

Ifi 

M 

Gth 

62* 

343  • 

47 

260 

7th 

109 

603 

Aevflt(e<M»f 

S 

3 

318 

1806 

63 

343 

8th 

280*  . 

1449  • 

109 

S03 

9th 

389 

3153 

AevfuoA'en/ 

3 

3 

1167 

B456 

280 

U49 

lOth 

1447* 

8005  * 

llth 

38S 

^ua 

18S8 

10167 

S 

3 

3673 

30314 

1447 

8005 

18th 

aii9 

SS819 

The  succession  of  fractmos  coptinually  amnDzimaUBg  iu 

the  given  fraction,  and  rading  in  it,  is  then 

^   ^   A   1£  ^   lj|£  ^ 

6*  6'  11  '  88*  360*  343'  603*  1549*  S152 

1447     1636     M^19  . 

8005*  10157*  28319* 

these  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ae  )wt,  than  whkh 
they  are  alternately  greater  and  less ;  the  firat  greater,  ihe 
second  less,  the  third  greater,  and  so  on:  hut  the  secaod  is 
not  so  much  too  sn^U  as  the  first  is  top  great,  nor  the  thini 
so  mndt  too  great  as  the  leebnd  is  too  smkU.  Sec  The 
errm*  eonmitted  by  assuming  any  one  of  the  npproximaa 
Araotiens  instead  of  the  final  result,  is  leas  than  ft  ftaeiica 
having  unity  Ibr  its  numerfttor,  and  tba  j^wdoct  of  the 
denominator  in  question  and  the  next  denoainfttw  for  ib 
denominator.  Thus— 

i  i«»o«wnmgby  or  ^ 

1 
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It  it  be  desired  t6  Verify  one  of  thi  ftaetions  without 
pToceedinff  to  the  end  of  the  procfeu,  obseire  that  the 
numerttoT  of  the  difteMiM  of  any  two  Booceeding  frutlotu 
is  unity.  Thiu— 

1x6       exeeeds       1  x   5   by  1 

1  X  11   &Ils  short  of  3  X   6   by  1 

2  X  B3       exceeds      16  X  U   by  1 

16  X  260  falls  short  of  &3  x  47  by   l  &e. 

No  fhictlon,  having  a  less  denominator  than  one  of  the 
approximate  frturtlons,  can  oome  bo  near  to  the  oHKfnal 
fraction  as  the  one  wfaiefa  is  obtained  by  the  process.  Ilia^ 
M  is  nearer  to  jUft  than  any  possible  ftvotion  which  has 
an  integer  nomAatDr,  and  an  int^^  denominator  less 
than  60S. 

FRACnONS,  TANIBHINO.  lUs  terb  Is  applied  to 
fractions  is  oassH  when  a  »ppaiition  ie  made  which  de- 
stroys both  Bnmemtar  anil  deuomimtor  at  ttie  Mme  time. 
Thns— 

ag*  — 1         log.  Jg       .  a"  -  o 


X  -  1 


h'  -  h 


are  fhtctions  whieh  all  assume  the  form  ^,  when  a; 


li 


that  is,  fhoi^  for  any  other  value  of  x  they  represent  ope- 
rations of  ordinary  arithmetic,  yet  in  the  particular  suppo- 
sition that  X  is  unity,  they  all  end  in  a  direction  to  find  out 
how  many  times  nothing  is  contained  in  nothing.  The 
first  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  that  the  fraction  may,  in 
stich  a  case,  have  any  value  we  choose  to  assign,  fbr  nothing 
taken  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  &c.,  is  still  nothing  :  that  is 
to  say,  according  to  the  rules  of  common  algebra,  since 
0  ■(  0  X  4  whatever  a  may  be,  it  follows  that  0  divided  hj 
0  may  he  a.  But  this  is  earrring  operations  which  are 
defined  with  rmrd  to  magnitudes  ftirthor  than  is  contem- 
plated in  their  definition,  and  applying  them  to  a  symbol 
which  simply  represents  the  absence  of  idl  magnitude. 
Such  a  nocess  may  then  be  reeded  without  scmpTe. 

But  this  question  remains :  granting  that  the  preceding 
reasoning  mes  not  entitle  us  to  give  the  preceding  fractions 
any  value  we  please,  can  they  be  said  to  nave  a  value  at  all 
when  X  ^  1}  To  settle  this  point  in  part,  we  must  ask  not 
what  the  preceding  fractions  are  when  x  is  unity,  but  what 
becomes  of  their  value  when  X  is  made  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  unity.  To  take  the  first  as  an  instance,  we 
find  that 

X*  —  1 

;  =  «  +  1  for  an  tfoluw  of  x. 

Consequently— I.  "Whenever  x  is  greater  than  1,  the 
fraction  is  greater  than  2.  II.  As  x  approaches  to  1,  the 
fraction  approaches  to  2.  III.  Th^  fraction  may  he  made 
as  near  to  2  as  we  please  by  making  x  sufficiently  near  to 
unity.  Hence  it  folltrws  that  if  when  x  ^  1,  the  fraction 
have  a  value  at  all,  that  value  must  tte  2.  SimQarly  it  may 
be  proved  of  the  second  and  third  fractions  that  if  th^ 
hme  valoes  wiien  x  then  vdnes  mnst  be  I  and 
a  log  a 

b  log  b ' 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  vanishing  frac- 
tions have  values  or  not,  as  if  such  a  question  could  be  one 
of  deduction  from  the  ordinary  reasonings  with  regard  to 
magnitude.  The  truth  in.  that  any  one  may  either  assert 
that  such  fractions  have  values,  or  may  altogether  refuse  to 
consider  them,  according  to  his  ideas  of  convenienoe  or 
propria^.  Nobody  doubts  that  ii  the  answer  to  a  problem 
were 
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one  of  two  oounee  miat  be  taken;  either  the  value  of 
y  must  he  declared  to  be  unity,  or  the  evanescent  form 
of  the  fraction  must  be  reoogniied  as  arising  from  a  mis- 
conception of  the  problem,  by  which  factors  of  the  form 
X  —  I  (where  x  ^  I)  have  been  used  under  the  idea  that 
thev  were  of  the  fwm  x  —  l  (where  J>  is  not  =  1) :  the  pro- 
blem must  then  be  reeiMuidfiureit  aod  the  (so  called)  mis- 
tatua  coneoted.  But  the  correction  wiU  always  lead  to  the 


result  y  M  1j  and  those  who  employ  the  second  method  in 
prefcienee  Hi  the  first  wfll  not  deny  that  they  knew  as 
mneh  when  th^  first  saw  their  (so  called)  erroneons 
resnlt 

It  li  nM  Worth  wUe  to  disenes  the  pertienhtt  arguments 
used  with  respect  to  the  Isolated  questkin  of  vanishing 
iraetions,  since  the  difllon!^  raised  with  regard  to  them 
belM^  to  a  elusef  qneetions  so  ettetisive  thtt  tbey  might 
fimn  the  snhjeet  of  a  separate  eeienest  Under  the  beads, 
NoTgiWo— IiHiwitT— Liwrrs,  TsBokt  of^-Ae.,  wiU  be 
ft>nnd  those  considerations  which  apply  ta  all  the  oases. 

The  method  of  finding  the  value  (or  Correction,  if  the 
reader  please)  of  a  vanishing  fraction  whose  numerator 
and  denominator  disappear  when  x  ^  ti,hto  make  a  new 
Auction  with  the  differential  coefRcietits  of  that  numerator 
and  denominator,  and  then  to  snbstitnte  a  Ibr  x.  If  ibe 
reenlt  be  still  a  vanishing  fraction,  repeat  the  process  with 
new  differentiations,  and  so  on.  Thus  to  find  the  value  of 
the  third  fraction  above  mentioned— 

dt£ ockofa'—a  is  s'loga 
fffl:  00.  of  6'  -  ft  is 

;rj5^,trhenaf==l,ta-j^. 

FAAtTUkK.  Injuries  complicated  with  the  breaking 
of  a  bone  are  called  fhictures. 

The  comparative  importance  of  such  accidents  depend* 
in  the  first  place  upon  that  of  the  bone  which  Is  broken. 
Tihe  most  dangerous  fractures  in  this  poiht  of  view  are 
those  of  the  vertebra  and  skull,  which  inclose  organs 
immediately  essential  to  life,  and  extremely  suseeptibre  of 
injury.  The  procestes,  or  projecting  parts,  of  the  vertebris 
are  sometimes  broken  without  very  serious  consequences; 
but  if  any  of  the  rings  of  bone  whidi  encompass  the  spinal 
chord  be  thus  injured,  death  almost  certainly  ensues,  and 
the  dauger  is  imminent  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
injured  vertebra  to  the  head.  If  the  fracture  take  place 
above  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck,  reckoning  down- 
wards, death  is  generally  instantaneous  from  piunuysis  of 
the  serves  of  respiration.  tVacture  the  btuit  or  floor 
of  the  skull  is  often  instantly  fatal,  for  analogous  reaiCHU. 
The  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  and  ribs,  cover  parts  not 
so  immediately  essential  to  life,  and,  lixt  many  reasons, 
not  so  liable  to  nvStet  from  violence  done  to  their  ex- 
ternal defences  as  those  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted. Fracture  of  the  sternum  can  scarcelv  happen 
without  the  direct  application  of  considerable  force ;  and 
ibr  that  reason  is  botn  serious  and  rare.  The  ribs,  oo 
the  contrary,  are  more  easily  and  fluently  broken  than 
any  other  bones ;  and  generally  speaking  the  consequences 
are  not  at  all  soious,  if  proper  measures  be  adopted.  The 
firacture  unites  readilj ;  uid  the  chief  dannv  to  be  appr^ 
hended  is  ioflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  caHeo  th« 
pUura,  which  linn  the  oavUy  of  the  chest,  or  of  the  lung. 
tPLBUBisv;  PjfXiTHOiriA.}  Hiis  danger  is  of  course  in- 
creased if  the  lung  be  wounded  by  the  splintered  ends  (rf 
the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  especially  when  the 
fracture  is  ^  result  of  direct  force.  The  bones  of  the 
pelvis  are  seldom  broken,  ta  the  same  reason  that  deter- 
mines the  rare  occurrence  of  f^ctnre  of  the  sternum; 
but  the  accident  is  generally  serious,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
fata^from  injury  to  the  bladder  and  other  important  organs 
included  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  connected  with  the  bone* 
which  circumscribe  it  Fractures  of  the  hones  of  the  face, 
though  distressing  and  painful  at  the  time,  generally  <b> 
well ;  and  are  of  eonse^uence  chiefly  on  account  of  the  dis- 
figurement they  sometunes  occasion.  ^ 

The  limbs  are  so  essential  to  the  purposes  of  life,  and 
their  usefulnen  depoid*  ao  OBUofa  upon  the  prcMrvafion  of 
the  shape  of  their  unmerons  bones,  npon  the  integri^  (rif 
their  junts,  and  upon  the  free  and  sepante  mobility  of  tndr 
umaiam  and  tendons,  that  anything  calculated  to  injure 
them  permanently  in  these  particulars  is  a  matter  of  senoos 
importance.  Hence  the  great  interest  that  has  always  been 
attached  to  fractures  occurring  about  these  parts;  none  of 
which  can'be  consiibied  as  slight  accidents,  for  in  various 
decrees  they  all  threaten  the  ^ture  usefulness  of  the  limh. 

We  feel  that  the  subgect  of  fracture,  particularly  of  the 
limbe,  is  one  that  hudly  admits  of  compression  within 
moderate  limits ;  and  are  aware  that  in  attempting  to  com* 
prenitwemustsacrifieeorder,  if  notpexspic"-*"  — 
OurpiinolpalobjacthoweverwiUthaite^i^t 
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tion  of  oertun  technictl  tenns.  by  vfaieb  importut  varieties 
of  thawiiqarieBandiftiiiguuhBa;  ud  whiA,  ihngh.  fre- 
quently nude  nie  of  in  eonnrntioik  mnd  in  tbe  eouna  ef 
judicial  prooeadingi,  are  oftoi  mtu^ipliad  or  imperlteUy  un- 
dentood:  with  tmi  ve  ihall  intanraav*  aa  mueh  general 
in&nnBtion  u  poaaible,  anlymninK  wbat  may  be  necessary 
10  complete  an  outline  of  the  whole  subjeoL 

It  can  hardly  be  necesitary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
tratuvene  and  oblique  fracture :  we  may  obaenre,  however, 
that  the  distinction  v  practically  of  neat  consequenoe.  In 
the  flrat,  or  trannertt  variety,  the  bluntneu oithe  euds of 
the  broken  bone  in  tome  measure  preserves  the  oonti^ous 
■oft  parts  from  laceration  at  the  time  of  the  aocident ;  it  also 
oppoaw  a  considerable  obata<de  to  the  displacement  which 
■nsea  afterwards  ftom  muacular  emtwdion;  but  it  chiefly 
oondueea  both  to  the  diminution  of  weieut  sufieriiqr  and 
to  the  prosperous  ereot  of  the  oaae,  neilitatuig  the  speedy 
and  perfect  restoration  of  the  diqilaeed  bone  to  itt  proper 
rituation,  and  its  steady  retention,  when  restored,  by  me- 
dunical  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  most  of  the  bones  liable  to  fracture 
are  cyUndrical,  or  present  flattened  aurftoes  meeting  in  as 
many  solid  angles,  if  they  be  broken  obliquely,  the  ends  of 
the  bone  will  be  sharp-edged  or  pointeo :  hence  they  are 
{ennally  separated  from  each  other  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  usual  in  tnmsveise  fracture,  and  thwe  is  not 
only  much  more  suffering  from  the  laceration  of  sensitive 
parts  and  from  portions  of  them  being  included  and  pressed 
Between  the  broken  surfeoes,  but  great  difficulty  is  often 
exprieuced  in  disentangliDg  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
bnnging  them  into  dose  apposition;  and  still  mora  in  re- 
tainmg  them,  ftora  their  tendency  to  slip  past  each  other 
durinK  the  spannodio  and  powerfril  oontractions  of  the 
wounded  and  irritated  muscles.  The  result  of  such  fractures 
it  often  unsatig&ctory,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  skill ; 
and  some  ^stortiou  and  shortening  of  the  limb  is  ioevitabte 
In  severe  eases. 

Comminut«d  Aw^urf.— When  a  bone  is  crashed,  or  As- 
sored  in  more  than  one  direction,  so  that  portions  of  it  are 
detached  from  the  rest,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  commi- 
nuted. From  the  fteility  generally  experienced  in  replacing 
the  bone,  or  at  least  in  straightening  and  supporting  the  limb 
in  these  cases,  they  often  end  better  than  apparently  less 
serious  oblique  fractures.  ^Perluqps  one  reason  may  be  that 
the  direct  appUeation  of  finoe,  by  which  Oiey  are  generally 
produced,  has  nma  effiset  in  atmining  the  muscles  and 
deadening  the  ii^uiioua  influence  of  their  contractbn.  If 
there  be  much  contusion  of  die  soft  parts,  conddorable  in- 
flammation and  fevor  may  suprarene,  and  the  recovery  will 
be  tedious  in  proportion;  but  the  eventual  restoration  of- 
the  natural  shape  and  length  of  the  limb  is  frequently  more 
complete  than  might  be  expected. 

Jn^turt  extending  into  a  joint.— A.  bone  may  of  course 
be  broken  in  the  situation  of  a  joint ;  or,  if  me  fracture 
occur  at  some  distance,  a  fissure  may  extend  longitudinally 
mto  one  of  these  cavities.  This  circumstance  is  a  very 
important  aggravation  of  the  injury.  The  synovial  mem- 
bra nes  whiehline  the  joints  are  peculiarly  impatient  of  irri- 
tation, and  when  they  become  inflamed,  the  constitnUonal 
distuibanoe  is  often  considerable,  and  the  attendant,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  i^fmpPmuUte  fever,  is  of  a  very  acute  type. 
When  the  lai^r  joints,  such  as  the  knee,  are  concerned  in 
injuries  of  this  kind,  the  old  surgeons  ftvqumtly  recom- 
mended amputation  of  the  limb.  Modem  experience  has 
shown  that  this  may  generally  be  diqiensed  with ;  but  the 
greatest  skill  and  watchfulness  are  required  and  often 
baflled  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  stiff 
joint  (oncAyfont ),  and  to  keep  the  limb  in  the  most  useful 
position,  if  it  should  occur ;  a  position  which  is  not  always 
the  most  conducive  to  the  ease,  or  indeed  to  the  recovery, 
of  the  patient,  and  therefore  not  always  eligible. 

JP^turt  eompHoated  with  dittocatiofu — If  a  bone  be  dis- 
located as  wall  aa  broken,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  cany  into  eflisct  the  measures  which  are  neeenary  for 
the  satisflwtorT  tnatment  of  either  iiriniT,  and  the  result 
is  permanent  oistortion  and  cripiding  of  the  limb.  This  is 
of  eourse  an  extreme  case,  ana  is  not  likely  to  happen 
unless  the  fracture  take  place  very  near  the  dislocated 
joint,  so  that  a  firm  hold  cannot  be  taken  of  the  detached 
end  of  the  bone.  If  however  the  fissure  in  the  bone  does 
not  extend  to  the  joint,  the  constitution  does  not,  npon  ibe 
whole,  suffer  so  materially  as  might  be  expected  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  double  iiyury,  except  in  partictttar  eases, 


such  as  those  oomplieated  with  tnnmalie  delmum,  on 
which,  as  the  snU<Mt  is  ontions,  we  shall  hen  take  oecaiioa 
to  say  a  few  vorai. 

IhnmaHe  deHrium  irftApa,  a  toommdi.  This  affection 
is  by  no  means  conAned  to  fraMuraswith  dislocation,  or  to 
injuries  which  fracture  forms  a  part.  It  appears  however 
to  be  more  firequently  a  consei^uence  of  injuries  of  this 
nature  than  of  others,  and  particularly  (tf  fracture  of  ihf. 
fibula  immediately  above  the  ancle,  which  is  often  followed 
by  dislocation  of  tne  fbot  [Fibola.]  The  patient  rambles 
in  his  ideas,  is  generally  very  talutiva,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm  and  apprehension,  expecting,  for  instaoee,  to  be 
led  to  execution  for  some  fonoied  crime.  He  is  commonly 
pale  and  cold,  free  from  fever,  and  <iuite  onoHiaeiotts  of 
pain.  If  not  prevented,  hewiUriae  from  his  bed  and  more 
about  the  room,  using  hia  diatterad  Umb  vitU  perfect  un- 
eoneem.  IteumatiQ  delirinn  has  aune  poimla  of  reaen- 
bhuHM  with  dcdirium  treffloni.  and,  Uke  it,  oocurs  for  the 
most  part  in  over-stimulated  and  exhausted  eonstitutions. 
It  is  sometimes  fhtal,  but  may  generally  be  relieved  by 
large  quantities  of  wine  and  opium. 

Compound  fracture.— U  um  injury  of  which  we  aie 
treating  be  confined  to  tb?  bones  and  the  parts  imme- 
diatdy  around  them,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  eimpie ;  but 
if  the  bone  be  protruded  through  the  skin,  cr  an  external 
wound  otherwise  inflicted  communicate  with  the  iutervi. 
between  the  broken  surfaces,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be 
compound.  However  small  the  wound  in  the  skin  msj 
be, — unless  it  can  be  brought  to  heal  by  the  flrst  intention, 
which,  though  it  rarely  suceaedi,  dwuld  be  stiwajs  st- 
tempted,— this  is  by  far  the  most  serious  anravation  of  the 
injury,  whether  we  regard  the  suffering  of  the  pntient.  the 
pn^ressof  the  eaae,ar  the  prospect  itf  recovery.  A  simple 
fracture,  however  extensive,  if  not  into  a  joint,  may  gene- 
rally be  expected  with  confidence  to  be  well  enough  iw 
permit  the  accustomed  use  of  the  limb  in  a  period  ranging 
from  two  to  eight  weeks ;  the  pain  and  constitutional  de- 
rangement seldom  lasting  beyond  a  few  days.  But  a  cam- 
pound  fracture  threatens  lire,  and,  speaking  generalh.ii 
at  best  an  affair  of  many  months  of  suffering  and  aicknesf. 
This  remarkable  difference  originates  in  the  wide  consti- 
tutional sympathies  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  se&saiin 
and  seeretiott;  in  the  importance  of  its  function  a^  ■ 
covering  for  the  subjacent  parts ;  and  in  its  great  prwieo«» 
to  become  inflamed  when  the  sulneot  of  a  punctured 
and  lacerated  wound.  It  further  resmta  from  the  tendent> 
of  the  inflammation  to  propa^tc  itself  from  the  edge 
the  skin  along  the  track  of^  the  wound  to  tbe  periosteua 
and  othw  deep-s^ted  parts ;  it  commonly  spreads  ver} 
extensively  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscl». 
under  the  aponeurotic  expansions  which  invest  and  s^rate 
them,  and  within  the  synovial  sheaths  of  their  tendmn. 
Some  degree  of  inflammation  among  these  paru  ufcn 

filace  in  simple  fractures,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  manageable 
imits,  and  the  lower  degrees  of  it  may  perhapa  be  consiilerK 
as  curative.  But  tbe  inflammation  which  follows  a  coo- 
pound  fracture  puts  a  stop  to  all  the  natural  processes 
restoration,  and  renders  the  artificial  meana,  in  other  cssei 
uBehilly  employed  to  promote  them,  ineffectual  or  iiuf- 
plicable.  It  i»  attended  with  incessant  and  ^haastu; 
fever,  at  first  ardent  and  afterwards  irritatiw  and  benr 

g^ETBR^L  i^Qd  occasions  deep-seated  ahcoesaes*  exteosivc 
estruction  of  the  soft  parts  (tfoughtM),  and  tedious  ie;c- 
rations  of  dead  bone  {^tfoliatimp  £ich  are  some  of  ibe 
disastrous  consequences  of  aoompotmd  fracture,  an  accident 
which,  in  its  severer  forms,  presents  such  a  scene  of  sufiien^ 
and  a  succession  of  such  formidable  drains  upon  the  streo^ 
that,  on  the  balance  of  evils,  amputation  ia  often  a  pwJLul.-* 
alternative. 

Diagnosit  q/Trocfurv.— Much  need  not  be  said  of  tk 
means  by  which  the  existenoe  of  a  suppoaed  fracture  mr 
be  ascertained.   The  nature  of  the  accident  u  graoiJi 
obvious  enough,  and  the  less  the  parts  are  handled 
better:  but  where  there  is  any  doubt,  it  may  be  mnotei 
by  attending  to  the  grating  sound,  or  the  sensation  em- 
municated  to  tbe  touch  occasioned  by  aliglitly  moving 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  against  each  other.  Tliia  ^mpt.'s  \ 
is  called  crepitation. 

JVeeUment.—The  principles  of  treatment  ar^  in  the  trt 
place,  to  sootbe  by  all  possible  and  prudent  means  the  a:.e- 
cular  irritation  and  spasm  which  are  the  immediaic  -.^ 
most  urgent  consequenoes  of  a  recent  frutuie.  The  pat-* 
is  to  be  pl»»d  in  t^g,^^|55g^^5^tf  ,h, 
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«*  lar  b«  hnkuu  »  BmanUjr  on  the  tame  lide  or  on  the 
back ;  the  limb  ii  to  be  nqtpiirtMd  on  watt  pOlon,  the  eau- 
t^pioiu  joints  bang  half-bent  in  wdar  to  fltvonr  aa  mnoh 
as  peesible  the  relaxation  of  eeeh  olaas  of  mnsdea,  espe- 
cially the  flexm;  gentle  friction,  warn  IbBsentations,  or 
cold  evaporating  lotions  are  to  be  used  aoeording  to  the 
ciitnimstanees  <n  the  esse  and  the  feelings  of  the  patient, 

"When  the  rdaxing  rigi^ty  of  the  muselss  viU  pnmit, 
which  majr  not  be  Jbr  some  hours  or  days,  the  bone  is  to  be 
restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  proper  situation  by  the 
gentle  application  of  fbrce  in  any  required  direction.  Vio- 
lence votud  defSeat  its  own  object  by  reproducing  spasm. 
One  hand  or  an  assistant  should  steady  the  upper  portion 
of  the  limb  while  the  lower  pcwtion  is  drawn  down  and 
turned  till  the  proper  length  and  bearings  are  restored. 
This  proeess,  which  is  called  the  rtduetiim  or  tetting  of 
the  ftmetnr^  oannot  alwaya  be  eompleted  on  the  first 
attempt ;  and  it  Is  sometimes  elTiaaUe,  and  indeed  only 
pottsible,  to  eflbet  it  by  degresa.  The  displaoemait  may 
also  return;  and  in  oblique  fracture  this  will  certainly 
happen  unless  the  ease  admits  of  a  veiy  fortunate  acQust- 
ment  of  the  bandages.  The  process  we  have  descnbed 
must  then  of  course  be  repeated  as  often  ss  oircumstanoes 
may  render  it  necessary.  The  setting  of  a  broken  limb  is 
not,^  people  generally  imagine,  a  piece  of  l^terdemain,  to 
be  effected  in  a  moment  by  some  wonderful  exertion  of 
dexterity,  and  then  to  be  announced  in  oracular  phrase  1^ 
the  surgeon  aa  if  it  were  something  too  myatenous  Hit  a 
plain  man  to  understand.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple  and 
atnightlbrwaid  measmre;  and  little  more  than  commtHi 
sense  end  a  gentle  hand  are  necessary  for  its  proper  execu- 
tion if  it  be  possible  to  efleot  it  at  all. 

When  the  limb  is  reduced,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  sp^mfs, 
which  are  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  other  material  of  uie  re- 
quisite firmness  and  length,  and  suitably  shaped  and  hol- 
lowed out  to  fit  evenly  without  makii^  undue  pressure 
upon  prominent  points,  lueh  as  the  ankle.  The  skin  is  to 
oe  protected  by  folds  of  linen  or  thin  soft  padri  a  little  wider 
than  the  splints,  which  sre  slso  useful  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping.  When  everything  is  properly  arranged  as 
to  position,  the  splints  are  to  be  Iwund  upon  the  limb  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  pressure ;  and  it  is  right  to  remove 
and  re-adjust  them  occasionslly,  in  order  to  detect  and 
rectify  any  deviation  from  the  correct  line  of  the  bone  that 
mayarin  or  faeoome  amierent  as  the  swellh^  subsides. 

where  there  is  no  nar  cf  the  bone  being  displaced  by 
the  action  of  the  mnsdea  that  are  attached  to  it  «r  by  the 
restlessnesa  of  the  patienl;  it  is  not  neeessary  to  apply 
splints,  which  are  only  us^bl  in  preventing  motion,  and 
otbenrise  rather  retard  progress  of  the  ease  by  their 
pressure,  and  fx  other  reasons. 

In  fracture  of  the  ribs  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  a  broad 
belt  or  bandage  to  prevent  them  from  alternate  d^ression 
and  elevation  in  the  act  of  l»eathing,  which  can  be  carried 
on  sufficiently  well  by  the  diaphragm  alone  [Rbsfiha- 
tion]  :  and  an  such  means  are  inapplicable  in  many  eases, 
luch  ss  fracture  of  the  vertebra  and  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone ;  where  all  that  can  be  done  of  a  mechanical 
kind  is  to  {daoe  and  keep  the  patient  in  a  proper  position. 
This  can  be  done  most  enotna^  by  the  help  of  abedstead 
invented  1^  Mr.  Barie,  the  frame  of  whidi  is  jointed,  so 
that  the  back  may  he  raiaed  to  any  reqaired  iiuilination, 
the  kneea  being  also  ndsed,  and  the  atit,  if  necessary, 
bound  to  a  cross-board.  The  mattreas  is  provided  wiut 
movable  pieces,  whish  preelude  the  necessity  of  change 
of  position  for  any  purpose.  The  paramount  importance 
of  constitutional  treatment  and  a  strict  regulation  of  the 
diet  need  scarcely  be  adverted  to  in  Hu»  as  in  all  cases  of 
injury,  in  which  a  primary  object  is  to  repress  or  prnvnt 
inllammation. 

Union  tf  frai^wtd  Bon«.— The  {ffocess  by  which  frac- 
tured bones  are  united  is  generally  uninterrupted  in  simple 
cases,  if  the  constitution  be  good  and-  the  accompanying 
contusion  not  very  ccmsiderable-  The  extravasated  blood 
'is  soon  absorbed,  and  the  swsUiiw  and  inflammation  sub* 
side.  The  mterur  laoerations  heal,  and  the  soft  parts 
round  the  ends  of  the  fracture  become  consolidated  with 
the  periostenntf  or  fibrous  investment  of  the  bone,  which 
swelli  and  unites  at  the  torn  edge.  In  this  oonscdidsted 
mass,  which  formsasoft  ease  for  the  bone  for  some  distance 
above  and  below  the  fracture,  but  is  thickest  just  at  that 
point,  particles  and  spieula  of  bone  are  gradually  deposited, 
till  at  Ittigth  it  beoomes  rigid  and  Arm.  holding  the  ends 


of  the  bone  in  dose  eontaot  and  nwrenting  them  ftfrn 
slipping  away  from  eaoh  other,  like  ne  ilider  of  a  parasoL 
At  ler^ith  the  patient  finds  the  itiengfh  of  his  limb  » 
stored,  and  oonsoious  of  the  change,  can  no  longer  be  pw- 
suaded  to  refrain  from  using  it  After  a  eertain  period, 
which  has  been  differently  stated— perhaps  six  or  seven 
months  in  the  case  of  a  la^  bone — the  fractured  ends 
become  firmly  adherent  by  the  deposit  of  bony.matter  be> 
tween  than ;  the  exterior  case  beoomes  absorbed,  and  the 
cure  is  complete,  the  bone  being  rather  thicker  and  gene- 
rally somewnat  stronger  and  more,  solid  in  the  situation  of 
the  fracture  than  before  the  aoeidmit  Hw  whole  of  this 
process  is  much  quicker  in  ii^mts  and  children  than  in 
adults,  and  somewhat  more  alow  in  advanced  periods  of  life 
than  in  the  middle  age.  Taking  all  ages,  it  ranges,  as  we 
have  aaid,  tttm.  two  to  ei^t  or  ten  weeka— speaking  of 
course  of  the  period  at  whiefa  the  limb  heeomes  firm 
enough  to  peifocm  its  Amotions. 

The  treatment  and  progress  of  compound  fracture  depend 
upon  the  eircmnstanoes  of  wch  case ;  and  it  would  leM  us 
too  for  to  enter  upon  them.  Iheprincqdesof  mana^ment, 
however,  are  the  same,  as  are  lucewise^  in  the  main,  the 
natural  jHocesses  by  which  firm  union  is  established. 

Umtniied  ^raehtre. — It  sometimes  happens  that,  without 
any  assignable  eauae,  the  processes  we  have  just  spoken  of 
do  not  go  forward ;  and  the  fracture,  niginally  p-mhaps  a 
very  simple  and  promising  one^  either  does  not  unite  at  all, 
or  unites  only  by  a  tough  and  flexible  substance  like  Jigs- 
ment  or  tendon ;  and  this  even  where  nothing  foulty  can 
be  discovered  in  the  coiutitution  of  the  patient  or  in  the 
management  <^the  surgeon.  Attempts  are  made  to  excite 
irritation  and  jpomote  the  depoutiui  of  bony  matter  in 
this  new  substance  by  nibbing  tin  ends  of  the  hone  toge- 
ther and  in  other  ways.  Suoli  attempts  not  unfreqoently 
foil,  and  the  bone  remains  flexible  and  useless  for  life. 

Causes  q/*  froeiun. — ^We  have  said  nothing  v£  the  variotts 
wi^  in  wmeh  fraetnres  may  accidentall;^  take  place,  because 
eaui  reader  can  imagine  them  for  himself.  There  are, 
however,  some  eircumsfluioes  with  reference  to  this  subject 
which  it  is  proper  to  mention.  In  the  first  place,  the  simple 
setion  of  ue  muscles,  without  any  blow  or  external  pres- 
sure, is  sufficient  to  break  the  bones.  Such  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  case  in  trsnsverse  fractures  of  the  paisUa  or 
knee-pan,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  the  oUennon,  or 
point  of  ^  dhow.  When  these  are  InokendTI^  a  sudden 
jei^  the  musdea  attadwd  to  them,  the  detached  portion 
of  hone  b  carried  up  t»  s«ne  distance,  and  can  rarely  be 
brought  into  sufflcienHy  close  appositini  to  unite  by  bony 
matter.  But  the  ligamentous  suDstsnoe  we  have  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  ununited  fracture  is  formed  brtween  the 
broken  suinces ;  and  if  proper  care  be  taken  not  to  permit 
it  to  be  stretched  while  it  is  yet  soft  snd  extensible,  it  an- 
swers every  puroose  in  these  cases  nearly  as  well  ss  bone. 
When  one  patella  has  been  broken  in  tms  way,  the  other 
is  almost  sure  to  follow  soon  after,  having  a  double  duty  to 
perform  in  supporting  the  muscular  contraction  by  means 
of  which  the  thigh  is  brought  to  a  straight  tine  with  the 
leg  in  the  erect  posture. 

Imperfect  JVocAirv.— There  are  some  conditions  which 
modify  the  liabili^  to  the  oeonirenoeirf'fhwtniea.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  wait  and  eartil^inotts  stale 
of  the  hones  in  young  infonts  before  the  ewthy  matter 
has  been  OMnpletelv  deposited.  At  this  period  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  althongh  the  limb  is  Aexihie  at  a 
certain  point,  no  erapitation  «an  be  firtt,  and  that  in  poiut 
of  foct  there  is  no  actual  separation  ot  the  ends  of  the  bone. 
This  is  celled  imper/act  fracture. 

The  opposite  state  of  brittleness  prevails  in  old  sge ;  and 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  very  slight  sceident  will  oiten 
cause  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bon^  the  soft 
parts  commonly  receiving  little  iiyury.  In  these  instances 
ligamentous  union  is  sometimse  all  that  can  he  effected, 
and  the  limb  remams  for  the  remaindwr  of  life  to  a  gmi 
donee  crippled. 

Fhxf^toi  Ottium.-~A  still  aof*  britde  condition  of  the 
btmes  is  sometimes  oo-exislent  with  cancer  and  probably 
other  morbid  states  of  the  constitution.  It  is  called  /ro- 
giliku  ouiwn  (fragility  of  the  bones),  and  sometimes 
readies  a  remsricaUe  pitch.  A  late  onineut  physician 
informed  the  writer  that  being  called  to  attend  upon  a 
lady  in  her  pew  at  diuroh,  he  found  she  had  broken  hei 
thigh  in  rising  from  her  hassock;  and  in  attempting  to 
lais.  her.  be  We  both  hsr  a^^.^^y^^,^j^jj^s^](2 
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IHfte  Hijiit7  of  the  Mft  parU  in  theso  fraeturafk  and  th*y^ 
are  said  to  anlte  mthef  bote  qiliokty  than  otbm. 

Some  persons  havfe  asMrted  that  the  brnies  Ijre  taelt 
hrittie  in  witttef  than  in  aoniiiM;  but  it  do«  Mt  raqtrtn 
ttn  htMOiesis  »  Itnpftibable  m  thia  to  explain  th«  prin- 
tiipal  net  on  lAleh  Ob  proof  hw  been  natMt  naaielf « ^ 
more  freqnefit  ooeitrmnee  of  ftaetttres  in  Uroetjr  vsather. 

FRAunniti,  in  tnineralt^,  meads  the  im^nlar  rarfluie 
which  appears  irhen  a  tnitteral  is  broken,  no  that  sdr&eeg  do 
not  oonstitute  a  tdeavage.  The  kinds  of  fra«til»  are  deter- 
mined hj  the  tupect  and  fbrma  of  the  sutfkoe  presented  \rf 
the  mineral.  Werner  divides  the  varietiee  of  fnusture  into 
oonlpaot,  ftbroas,  radiated,  and  foliated.  The  oompaet  ntajr 
be  splintery,  eren,  oonchoidal,  nnevcm,  e&rth^,  or  haekly 
llie  flbrons  nia^  be  coarse  or  delicate,  straight  or  eurted, 
parallel  or  diverging;  and  the  diTerging  t^^ain  is  eitbet 
stellular,  seopifofin,  or  promlseuous.  The  radiated  fr&eture 
is  broad  or  narrow,  straight  or  ourved,  dWttging  or  proM 
miieuous;  uxt  stntkad  or  auuoth. 


Other  minaralopita  do  not  employ  so  ataB*  iiwili 
tito  terma  as  Uia  ahova ;  thm,  on  lookitir  tbraoali  tfaa  da- 
■ertption  cS  miaenla  by  Mr.  Braoka^  v*  lad  lima  rta*  but 
tba  foUottlntf  varittif*  of  ftnntiirni  noiaiiwdtl,  Am  «m- 
ahoidal;  aarfliy,  One  earthy }  ftdiatiri;  granvte}  Mislinet, 
my  indiatmot;  apUaterT,  omtn  apli^acT,  and  tmnn. 

FRAGAHIA.  eSnuwBBfen.) 

FRAISB  is  a  row  of  palisades  plaoed  in  a  boriamtal  or 
inclined  position  on  the  exterior  of  a  rtmpart  of  aarth,  in 
order  to  inereasa  the  diffleolty  of  passing  orar  it  at  tlia  time 
of  an  assault 

FRAHLINOHAM.  [SCTrotK.] 

FRANGB,  the  meat  irestarly  of  tba  kinifdtAas  erf  conti- 
nental Europe  with  the  exception  trf  the  SpaniA  Penin- 
sula. Its  form  is  very  oompaet,  and  reaenbles  an  irre- 
gnlar  polygon,  the  seneral  contour  and  diisaa&ons  o 
wlilch,  vith  the  latltom  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  pointi, 
art  given  in  the  subjoined  dk^sm.  Fmn  tkia  it  appears 
that  it  Is  ootBpfahended  bekvaan  41*  «'  ami  61*  6'  N.  kt 


X^.^  "fflSfflS*- 


BAT  or  BI8GAT 


SPAIN. 


A.  the  frtmltM  towaida  B«lgnm  aiMti  the  OMst 

B,  ih«  ftoirtier  lowmb  BBnifa  mwli  Shm, 

ShiM. 

D.  Jnnelloiili^tlM  KbAaa  tad  flu  Onlen. 

SiBiiihorairsr. 


LoBt-  W  B. 

F,  Cape  Nfitn  Dane,  on  tba  coMt  neai  taaiau.  L,  B«o  dn  Sat. 

O,  moQth  of  the  MUSI  of  Aljnuri  HonM.  M,  oa  fh»  eoaat  aortli-*Hl  of  Bttm. 

R,ibe  ftonUer  tMrarti         bmU  tto  lbdita»  N,  HoM  St.  Mielwl.tB  Cmc^  Mt^ 

laneuL  O.  Cape  La  Hogat. 

L  tlia  aame  ftontiei  mMb  the  ocMn.  P,  he  Htm.  at  the  naoulh  ef  ft*  fct»p. 

M,ftn>BtbartheStfnorNt«fc  Q,  Gap*  Orb  Ma^ 

*!,*  ThCtDMArtBieatttM  fftmilh«ttapof  Pruteebr  A.H.  Brne,  tn  jbnri>Mi,ririi,UI^ 


and  8°I7'E.and4*46'W.long.;  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  circumscribing  lines  of  the  poison  ia  aiS7  mflea«  of 
which  1188  miles  are  ooBst  (939  mileson  the  oeaanandMS 
on  the  Mediterranean)  and  969  miles  of  land  frontier.  If 
all  the  less  important  windings  of  the  coast  or  of  thefrontin 
were  followed,  these  numbers  would  of  oonrsa  be  materially 
increased.  The  longest  diagonal  is  from  south-«ast  to  nortik- 
vest  (E  to  M  on  our  diagram),  about  660  wtea;  and  tba 
next  longest  from  north-east  to  sonth-weit  (B  to  I),  about 
615  miles. 

The  area  of  Franoe  mar  be  computed  at  S6,766  iquare 


geographical  leagues  of  25  to  a  duree  (3=200 11  squi:! 
Ei^listt  mileaV  ^noluding  the  island  of  Cone»  or  Corii-aL 
which,  though  by  its  geographical  petition  and  ancvs' 
political  ties  rather  pertaining  to  Italy,  is  now  ineofpcnt^- 
with  Frane^  and  forms  one  of  its  departments  ;  or  •iS.Z'. 
square  geographiod  leasees  (=:200,925  square  miles)  «i- 
olusive  of  that  island.  The  population,  by  the  last  cens.-. 
that  of  1836,  was  37,540,000  (164  to  a  square  mUe\  inc  -- 
sire  of  C^OiSar  33,333.019(166  toasquare  mile)  exeltis-  i 
of  that  isUnd.  XlWr^umbaj>£  inbabitute..v&s  cresJs 
than  at  the  census  lfi^ii^^Q%WiSg3^83l-2. 
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R7f,974k  pdiig  VI  in^nw  in  the  nopnlatioa  of  iboiit  8  jper 
seat  Ftriii,ibeapitsl.js  i«  48'si'N.latuul  fl^SO^S. 
long,  from  Oreenwifib ;  itn  ]f>o|)ulatio)i  in  1836  ^fn  909,126. 
it  is  the  second  European  nty  in  Nspect  of  pgpuip.tion,  being 
inferior  on^  to  Londwk,  popuUtion  of  dfe  metiopoUtan 
department  of  Seine,  vhicb  oomprebend*  pam  and  its  en- 
riroDs  for  nx  or  eight  miles  all  romd,  was  1,106,891. 

Coatt,  Itlanda,  and  Frontier. — fbat  part  of  the  coast 
which  fWA  the  Qorth-aortbrwevt  (U  to  4-  in  our  diagram. 
481  miles)  lies  along  the  channel  which  separates  England 
\m  the  continent,  tp  which  tba  French  giva  the  name  of 
La  Maocfae  (the  Sleeve)^  This  csoast  is  generally  irregular 
h  its  outline.  It  forms  two  large  bays,  geparated  from  each 
ither  by  the  peniasnla  of  Cptentin,  m  which  Cape  J<a  Hf^ue 
;0  in  diagran^)  forms  the  nerth-imt  extrerai^.  Of  these 
Hn,  that  wbidk  is  the  nqiMt  easterly  is  dime4  into  two 
lubordinate  bays  br  the  nwnded  pi^jeotiaa  of  the  coast 
ilout  Fecamp  and  St.  Valery.  One  (rf  these  subordinate 
lays  reoetves  the  SommfW  the  other  the  Seine,  at  the  mouth 
)f  which  the  town  and  port  of  H^vre  (P  in  diagram) 
tre  situated.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  mostly  low  and 
ihelving,  lined  in  many  parts  with  sand-hills,  which  prsvant 
ibe  tide  fttm  oversowing  the  lands  which  are  below  the 
level  of  the  sea*  About  Cvfa  Gris  Nes  there  are  clifb, 
md  west  of  the  moi^th  of  the  Seine  the  shore  is  skirted  by 
rocks.  The  peninsula  of  Cotentin  has,  besides  Cape  La 
Sogue,  another  considerable  promontory  to  the  nortn-east 
-Cape  Barfleur.  The  coast  of  this  pemqsula  is  commonly 
ihelnn^  inteEmpted.  however,  by  groups  of  roclta.  The 
of  St.  Male,  uie  second  uwselonQedbf  the  coast  t4 
ha  Hancb%  i«  a  4eap  bay,  the  sidas  of  wbult,  iltcing  re- 
ipectively  the  wes^by-soath  and  the  north*  fbrm  aa  aeute 
with  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moot  St. 
Hichel,  in  Cancale  Bay.  The  eoasU  of  the  b^y  of  St  Malo 
u<)  rocky  and  mueh  broken,  especially  to  the  west  of  Mont 
St.  Uichel,  by  a  multitude  of  small  inlets  with  their  inter- 
rening  promoQtoriw.  No  important  river  &ll8  into  this  bay, 
)ut  many  of  the  lulets  are  the  vstuaries  of  small  streams, 
fhe  remain^  oi  the  coast  of  the  ocean  feces  the  south- 
rest  and  wea^  and  uMsnda  448  piilas.  At  its  north-western 
nlremity  (L  to  U  in  diagram)  it  is  broken  by  a  deep  inlet* 
be  subdivisiolu  of  which  furm  the  water  of  Brest  aKd  the 
lay  of  Douarneriei.  The  coast  here  is  lofty  and  precipi- 
oitt.  From  the  Beo  du  B«i  (L)  the  coast  runs  lacmg  the 
outb-wes^  and  continues  Jbr  some  time  to  present  the 
wae  gensfil  ftatwrfys  the  a^jtcmt  part  of  the  Channel 
nist--a  Inoken  outline,  frequent  inleti  with  intarreniog 
inHoontwies,  and  a  i^lviiv  wast  interspened  with  rocks. 

it  proceeds  to  the  south-east  of  tho  mouth  of  the  Loire 
vhtch  &1U  into  the  ocean  mid-way  between  K  and  L),  it 
lecomes  less  Inroken  in  it*  oimilcuratioQ,  low,  and  lined 
ritb  salt  muahea.  This  charaeter  it  retains  to  the  mouth 
)f  the  Gironde  (a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  point  K), 
Irun  which  the  coast  follows  a  line  nearly  direct,  broken 
tnly  by  one  small  inlet,  the  bw  at  basin  of  Areachoq,  and 
is  skiried  by  sandy  downs  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  (at 
I),  near  wmch  the  coast  assumes  a  rooky  and  preoipitous 
ibsnwier.  This  coast  forms  ooe  aide  of  that  bay  known 
Jtoiliarly  to  ua  as  the  bqr  of  Bisoqr,  tmt  dwignuM  by  the 
mneh  the  bur  of  Ooseognek 

The  ooast  of  the  Ifeditemneaa  foms  by  it«  vnuowties 
h«  two  neat  ban  <tf  liona  and  Genoa,  wbieb  an  semrated 
km  eaeh  other  iV,tbe  prqjeetion  of  the  eoast  sboutToulon 
y  in  diagram).  T)aa  gulf  of  Lions  (which,  it  may  be  oh- 
wved,  derim  ita  name  not  from  the  ei^  of  Lyon  or  Lyons, 
bat  ftont  the  lion-like  violence  of  the  tempests  by  which  it 
r«  Hippoaed  to  be  agitated—'  It  is  callea  the  Lion's  Sea 
Kcaufie  it  is  ever  tvaght  tmnpeetuous,  and  destructive**—) 
■  cfaaractwiied  \n  the  Atangs  or  lagoons  by  which  its  ooast 
B  skirted ;  it  leeHTOi  the  waters  of  the  BhAne.  This  part 
^  the  oeest  is  oenunonly  low,  but  towards  the  foot  of  the 
n^nees  (H  in  diagiaai)  and  near  Toulon  (F)  it  assumes 
L  bolder  eharaoter.  The  eoast  of  the  bay  oc  gnlf  of  Genoa, 
|f  which  onlv  a  part  balenff  to  Franee,  is  derated  and 
mkn.  It  nee  maiu  walW  inlets,  as  the  hubour  of 
Toulon,  die  nad  of  HiireB  and  that  of  Bonnoi,  and  the 
{oUi  of  Grinandk  Fr^us,  Napenle,  and  Jnan. 

Along  tha  eoast  are  serefal  islands.  In  the  Handle  or 
■n^idi  Ouanel  are  Gemeaey  or  Guenwey,  Jersey.  Au- 
nffuy  «•  Aldemsy,  and  Gers  oc  Bark,  wfaioh,  though 

Hin  LmbIs  BUMvMtor  oud  Mmptr  uptnin,  ItwtiwMB,  at  cradate.' 
-inUiu^Aflii^ftMkofnstUrtMlkenliiiir.qiMM  bylUtaBna. 


belonging  to  Vmoe  1^  seographiflal  poaitian,  'and  wni- 
nected  wUh  it  b^  the  language  and  origin  of  dwa 
population,  are  poUticalJy  united  to  the  British  udes,  and 
form  indeed  the  sole  reue  of  the  onpe  ttttensive  NomM 
or  other  Fr«u^  possessions  of  the  early  Eni^ish  kings  \ 
the  islands  of  Breha^  lea  Sept  lies  (the  Seven  IslaucU), 
and  the  Isle  of  Bas,  are  of  minor  importance.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  France  are  the  Isles  of  Quessant  or 
Ushant,  and  along  the  remainder  of  the  ooast  of  the  ooean 
are  the  Isles  of  CHenan,  Groaiz,  Belle-tla,  Noirmoutief,  ILe- 
Diou,  lU,  Olerdut  and  others  of  less  importaoce.  In  the 
Mediterranean  we  have  the  Islands  of  Hieres  and  Cone,  or 
Corsica.  All  these  are  noticed  either  under  their  respeotive 
artioles,  o.*  under  those  of  the  depwtments  to  which  they 
belong:  Au»BifBV,  Ba«,  Bblls-ii«Bi  Qm»awn  Iwra- 
BisnnK  GaguoA,  Cms  i»  Now^FiinnavB,  GmmanT* 
JsBssT,  UonpiBAK,  Va>i  Vvtms. 

Tl»  Innd  frnttier  of  Franee  is,  fi^  the  most  part,  formed 
by  sreet  naturiil  barriers.  On  the  sim^ern  or  Spariish 
frontier  are  the  Pyrenees,  phmg  the  ereets  of  wbioh  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  ooean  (H  to  I  in  diagram)  the 
line  of  demaroation  rune.  On  the  south-east,  the  frontier 
towards  the  continental  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
(from  between  C  and  D  to  B  in  disgram)  is  formed  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps ;  apd  that  towarde  the  Swiss  Con- 
foderetion  (from  C  towards  O)  by  the  lower,  but  still  con- 
siderable heights  of  the  Jura.  On  the  east  the  broad  stream 
of  the  {Lhine  (B  to  C)  separates  France  ttom  the  domi- 
nioni  of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  The  lenining  part  of 
the  frontier  (A  to  B)  ia  purely  conventional,  and  has  varied 
materiaUy  in  the  laist  half  oentunr,  as  the  fortune  of  war 
has  onal^  tiie  Freneh  to  extend  or  obliged  them  to  eon- 
tract  their  dominions.  The  conterminous  states  are  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium. 

Surface,  gpmgie^  charuetmr,  hf/drograpku.  —  T\M 
loitiest  mountains  in  France  are  those  on  this  Sardinian 
and  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Of  the  Alps 
the  loftiest  summits  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  France, 
in  Savoy  or  Switserland ;  but  some  of  those  on  or  within 
the  Une  of  the  frontier  are  of  great  elevation  i  asHontOlan, 
in  the  valley  of  Qodemaid,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Drac, 
18.819  foet ;  Pelvoux  de  Vallouise,  south  vest  of  Briancon, 
13,443  }  a  peak  westof  the  village  of  Maurin  13,107 ;  Mont 
Trois  Ellions  18.737.  and  others.  Of  the  Pyrenees  the 
highest  point,  Herat  Malad^ta.  is  in  Spain,  btit  other 
points  whidi  nearly  equal  it  are  in  France  or  on  the  fron- 
tier, as  Vignemale,  at  ^  head  of  the  valley  <tf  Cautarett, 
U,00l  feet;  Pe^  nearthe  Cascade  of  Gavaraie,  10,74< 
feet;  Montcalm  10,668;  Peak  of  Estate  10.811,  and  several 
others  of  above  10,000  foot  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Jura  belong  to  Switserland  {  Le  Mont  d'Or,  near  Boche- 
jean  on  tfie  Doubs  in  Franoe,  haa  a  heic^ter  4707  foet,  and 
Le  Gfos  Tanrean,  near  Fontarlier,  4S«1.  [Aus;  Pna- 

HMS.] 

The  C£vennes,  of  which  the  Hontsffnea  Noires,  or 
Black  Mountains,  of  lAOguedoo  and  the  mountains  of 
Bspinouse  and  the  Garriguea  are  subdivisions,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pyrenees  by  a  valley,  throuRh  which  the 
great  can^  of  Languedoo  runs :  they  ntend  in  a  nwth- 
eastern  direction,  end  aftw  sending  m  brandMS  to  join  the 
group  of  primitive  and  basaltio  monntaina  of  Anvergne,  turn 
to  the  nnthwud  and  ftirt  the  valley  of  the  Rhftne  and  the 
SaAne :  in  this  part  vt  their  course  tluqr  are  known  (aemrd- 
ing  to  the  distriets  through  wbioh  they  pass)  as  the  heights 
of  vivaraia.Fona,Lyonnais,Beauj(dois,orGharoUois.  Mont 
Mesen,  the  highest  of  C^vMiDes,  is  SI20  fbet  high,  and 
Mont  Oerbier  &  Jimes,  at  the  source  of  the  Loire,  A 1 85. 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  rather  surpass  these  in  height. 
Le  Pie  de  Sancy,  the  summit  of  Mont  d'Or,  is  6224  fee* 
high,  Le  Puy  Ferrand  ia  6 1 16  foet,  and  Le  Plemb  de  Cantal 
is  nearly  as  high.  Than  are  several  other  *  Puys'  or  volea* 
nio  summits  iffinforior  hei^t 

The  oomparatively  humble  slopes  of  the  Cdte  d*Or  of 
Bourgogne  (Burgundy)  may  be  r^arded  u  a  eontlnuation 
of  the  Charcdlois  heists,  and  serve  with  the  heights  of 
Langrea  to  oonneet  the  C6vennea  with  the  Tosges,  whose 
branches  extend  to  the  south-east  so  as  to  unite  with  the 
Jura,  ud  whoee  wild  and  wooded  steeps  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Khine.  The  prindpal  sum- 
mits of  the  Vosgas  are  Le  Ballon  de  Suits  or  Guebwiler, 
449S  foot  high,  Le  Haut  d'Honneo,  4391  foet  high,  Lee 
Chanmes,  4808  foet.  and  Le  Ba^i^^^^fej^WJ^C 
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From  the  heights  of  Langres  a  range  of  high  lends  extends 
in  a  north-west  diiectim  to  tbe  coast  of  La  Menche,  about 
Gape  GrtB'Nes.  eepenting  the  stneau  irbieh  bdong  to  the 
grMt  system  of  we  Rhine  Crmi  those  wUdi  belong  to  the 
liver  systems  of  oentral  FntMO.  A  bnneh  from  tbeae 
hMghts  divides  the  biains  of  the  Seine  end  the  Somme. 
FVom  the  Qwtdltns  hmghto  a  range  of  hiUs  of  gradually 
diminishiDg  eloratian  extends  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Loire,  separates  tiiat  river  from  the  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Seine,  and  oonneets  the  mountain  system  of  Central 
France  with  the  heights  of  Beauce,  which  are  a  prolongation 
of  the  Menei  mountains  of  Bretagne.  These  run  from  the 
headlands  near  Brest  in  an  eastward  direction.  A  range 
which  procoeda  in  a  north-west  direction  fh>m  the  central 

Cmp  of  the  Auver^at  mountains  toward  tbe  mouth  of  the 
ire,  called  the  heights  of  OStine,  separates  tbe  basin  of 
the  Loire  from  that  ttf  the  Garonne ;  and  another  range, 
wbieh  brutohea  off  fhim  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Pic  du  Midi« 
and  ntiiB  north-west  till  it  rauides  in  the  Landea  (heaths) 
of  Bordeaux,  aepwnites  the  basins  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Adour. 

The  Cannes,  the  he^hts  of  Langres,  and  the  range 
proceeding  from  the  latter  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  se- 

Srate  the  western  or  oceanic  slope  (vertarU  Odam^ue  of 
alte  Brun)  from  the  eastern ;  the  latter  is  subdivided 
by  the  heights  which  connect  those  of  Langres  with  the 
Vosges  and  by  those  branches  of  the  Vo^es  vhich  unite 
with  the  Jura,  into  tbe  north-eastern  or  Rhenish  slope 
(vertani  Rhenan),  and  the  south-eastern  «■  Mediterranean 
slope  iverietnt  Mediterrawen). 

Tbe  western  slope  includes  the  basins  of  the  Adour,  the 
Oeronne,  the  Chvente,  tbe  Loire,  the  Vilaine,  the  Orne, 
the  Seine,  the  Somme,  and  a  number  of  oth«  of  lees  im*^ 
portance.  The  basin  of  the  Adomr  is  bounded  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  ttie  range  wbieh  extends  frnn  these  to  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Garonne :  the  length  of  Uiis  river  is  about  1 94 
miles.  The  basin  of  tbe  Garonne  is  bounded  by  tbe  heights 
last  mentioned,  \sf  the  Pyrenees,  the  C£\'ennes,  the  moan- 
tain  group  of  Auvergne,  the  heights  of  Gfttine,  and  a  small 
branch  from  these  which  divides  tbe  basins  of  the  Garonne 
and  Cbarente.  The  general  course  of  tbe  Garoime  is  to 
tbe  north-west ;  that  of  its  principal  tributaries  which  flow 
from  the  Ci^vennes  and  tne  Aurergnat  group  (as  the 
Dordogne,  the  Lot,  and  the  Tarn)  is  to  tbe  west;  that  of 
the  FVrenean  tributaries,  which  are  smaller,  to  Uie  north ; 
the  Itordogne  is  tbe  last  tributary  of  importance  which  it 
recerras  in  its  course  to  the  ocean ;  and  their  joint  nstuary 
is  ealled  tbe  Qirond^  a  name  whieh  like  that  of  our  own 
Humbw  apipliea  to  di«  nstuary  alone.  Hw  baain  of  the 
Garonne  is  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Lcnre,  but  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Seine  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  6.  The 
leneth  of  tbe  mineipal  streams  of  the  system  of  the  Garonne 
is  thus  riven  by  Hsite  Brun :  tbe  Garonne  itself  360  miles, 
the  Dordogne  293  miles,  tbe  Lot  166  miles,  and  tbe  Tarn 
207  miles.  Tbe  basin  of  the  Cbarente  is  bounded  by  tihe 
heif^ts  of  Gttine  or  their  branches,  and  the  lengdi  of  the 
river  is  285  miles  or  thereabout.  The  basin  of  tiie  Loh«, 
tbe  largest  river  that  whdly  belongs  to  France,  is  bounded 
by  tbe  hnghto  of  Gfttine.  the  Auvergnat  group,  the  C*- 
vennes  in  whieh  it  rises,  the  CharoHois  heights,  the  heights 
whieh  eonnaet  these  witii  the  beig^of  Beauoe,the  hewfats 
of  Beanoe,  and  the  Menei  mountaiiu  ct  Bretagne.  The 
direction  cf  a  line  drawn  fhnn  theionrcaof  the  L^  to  its 
moutb  would  be  north-weet,  and  it  would  lie  neaidy  along 
tbe  ridge  of  the  heights  of  (^tine,  but  from  tbe  great  bend 
whieh  the  river  makec,  its  course  is  flnt  north  and  then 
west ;  its  laineipal  tribute^,  the  Allier,  has  a  northward 
course  nearly  parallel  to  and  not  fer  distant  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Loire:  tbe  Cher,  the  Indre.  and  the  Vienne, 
have  a  north-west  course.  Tbese  all  join  tbe  Loire  on  the 
left  bank ;  tbe  most  important  tributary  which  it  reoaves 
on  the  risht  bank  is  the  Hayenne.  Tbe  length  of  the  Loire 
is  given  by  Malte  Run  at  above  600  miles ;  that  of  the 
Allier  at  about  250;  that  of  tbe  Cher,  21 5;  that  of  the 
Vienne,  207 ;  and  that  of  the  Creuse,  an  affluent  of  tbe 
Vienne,  166  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Vilaine  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Menei  mountains,  and  on  the  east  a 
branch  of  the  same  mountains  whidi  separates  the  baain  tX 
the  Vilaine  from  the  basin  of  the  Lmre ;  the  length  fsit  the  Vi- 
laine is  about  1 24  miles.  The  basin  of  the  ()rne  is  bounded 
by  tbe  Menez  mountains,  or  their  branches;  the  length  of  the 
river  is  above  82  miles.   Tbe  basin  of  the  Seine  is  boundad 


by  the  heights  of  Beauce  and  those  of  Langres  with  fheii 
connecting  rai^ ;  and  by  the  hills  whidi  bnnch  off*  from 
the  hfl^hts  of  Langres  toward  the  Oiaanail.  Tlwkngthol 
the  Seine  is  given  br  Ifalte  Bnm  at  470  nnles;  that  of  its 
prfaidpal  tribotaiy,  the  Mame,  is  868  miles,  lite  basin  of 
the  Somme  is  bounded  bv  the  hmg^ts  that  nm  from  those 
of  Langres  to  the  coast  of  the  Chumel ;  the  length  of  the 
rivw  is  about  1 1 0  mileB. 

Tbe  north-eastwn  or  Rhenish  slope  oomprdHmds  parts  of 
the  basins  ^  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  tbe  Mense  or  Maes,  tbe 
Moselle,  and  tibe  Rhine.   Only  a  comparatively  small  part 

tbe  course  of  each  of  these  rivers  beioi^  to  Fr«nee ;  oo 
part  of  tbe  course  of  the  Rhine  is  indeed  inchided  in  that 
country,  of  which  it  only  fbrms  the  boundary. 

Tb«,Mediterranean  slope  comprehends  tbe  basin  of  tbe 
Rh6ne,  and  of  oneor  two  oUier  streams,  which  are  too  small 
to  require  notice.  The  basin  oftheRhdne  is  bounded  far 
tbe  Omunes,  tbe  heights  of  Charolltns,  the  Cftte  dX>r.  t^ 
heights  of  Langres,  tbe  Vosges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Alps:  iu 
greatest  ectension  is  fkom  north  to  south,  snd  it  is  eomin- 
bended  putly  in  Switserland  and  the  Sardinian  states,  but 
chiefly  in  France.  The  course  of  the  Rbdne  in  Sarsf. 
Switzerland,  and  part  (tf  France  is  nearly  west;  at  the  grest 
city  of  Lyon  it  bends  to  the  southward :  its  w^le  course  it 
about  525  miles ;  that  of  tbe  SaOne,  Its  principal  affluent,  ii 
304  miles ;  that  of  the  Isdre  and  tbe  Duranee,  two  other 
affluents,  about  190  and  220  respeetively ;  and  that  of  tbe 
Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Sadne,  about  250. 

Oengral  Geological  Charader.—Ot  the  gwoli^  of 
France  our  limits  and  our  materials  restrict  us  to  a  geimi! 
and  rapid  sketch.    The  sands,  days,  limeatooes  at  Uter 
fennation,  marls,  and  sandstones,  which  ooDstitiite  the 
strata  above  the  chalk  (induding  the  alluvial  mud  dilariil 
beds),  and  may  be  designated  tiie  '  snper-ereftaoeoas  grmip' 
occupy  several  extensive  districts.   1.  Hie  lai;gvst  of  tbeir 
districts  is  in  tbe  south-west  of  Fnnoe ;  it  extends  frra 
a  line  drawn  along  the  foot  of  tbe  Pyrenees  from  At 
ooesn  to  tbe  Mediterranean,  northward  to  a  Une  dn«t 
from  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Gironde  below  Blaye  to  tbe  Etmr 
de  Sig^an,  near  Narbonne.    It  eomprebends  nearly  tbt 
whole  of  the  valleys  of  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne,  wi'l 
tbe  intervening '  landes,'  or  heaths ;  the  lower  part  ef  tbe 
valleys  of  tbe  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  the  Tani,  the  Anift 
and  tbe  other  streams  which  join  tbe  Ghuonne  tm  the  nrti: 
bank ;  the  whole  of  the  valleys  of  those  streams  which  j->:i 
it  on  the  left  bank,  except  sirai  as  have  their  aoorees  is  the 
higher  part  <^  the  Pyrenees ;  and  a  nanow        Iken  ibe 
TBlley  of  the  Oannne  to  the  Mediterranean,  aloiiK  the  eosv 
of  which,  beds  of  this  fbrmatiim,  ixobably  allmrU.  extci>4 
to  the  border  of  Spain.   2.  Tbe  next  disteict  in  extent  ? 
what  is  designated  *  the  Paris  basin,*  extending  for  semd 
miles  in  every  direction  round  that  city,  boonded  bywt 
irr^lsf       drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  GiMTS,  <B 
the  nor^-west  of  Paris,  to  La  Fire  on  the  Oise ;  frm 
thence  to  the  netg^bourinod  of  Epemayon  the  Mstik: 
from  Epemay  to  the  Seine,  at  flie  jonctioa  of  tbe  Lofti^ 
and  alone  tbe  valley  through  which  the  canals  of  the  Ldoe 
and  of  Briare  have  been  cut,  to  the  valley  of  the  Love 
along  whieb  valley  these  fintnations  extend  itpmds  : 
Gosne,  and  downwards  bdow  Blois:  ftmn  this  last  p«r 
they  arebotmded  by  a  Una  dnwn  nortfawnrd  to  tte  neip- 
bourhood  of  OiaorB.  3.  Tbe  thiid  diitriet  OKlMids  alMg 
thevsneyof  the  Saftne  on  the  eait  ilds  of  that  nver 
the  junctfon  of  die  Donba  to  Lyon,  and  theo  along  the 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  RhAne  to  below  the  jonrtw  ef  ifcr 
Dr&me :  this  long  strip  has  a  breadth  of  aevanl  nias » 
the  east  side  of  the  Sadne  and  Rhtoe,  bvt  dooa  noC  exiod 
to  the  west  of  those  rivers,  except  between  the  Jimctisa 
tbe  Doubs  and  die  Canal  du  Centre  with  the  SsAne^  4.Tbt 
next  district  comprehends  tlie  alluvial  fcrmntiOQ  ef  At 
delta  of  the  RhAne,  and  tbelowvpartof  thewaUereftte 
nver,  and  <rf  its  tributaries  the  Aiguas,  OuT^e,  aad  I>aT«Ba- 
5,  6,  7.  There  are  three  other  narrow  portions  oeeapied  ^ 
tbese  later  formations,  extendiz^  along  thnt  put  of  tbe  ni- 
ley  of  tbe  Rhine  which  bdongs  to  Fimnee ;  UoQg  the  vd^ 
of  tbe  AUwr,  from  near  Bnondt  to  halow  Moolins; 
along  the  valley  of  the  Lnn  from  ne«  Tears  to  the  icr 
tun  of  the  Avion.  8.  Ih^smaUpartoTFraaMwhicii 
to  die  north  of  a  line  dnwn  flrom  Odais  by  St.  Oma  ' 
the  Be^an  frontier,  is  oocopled  by  those  ftrawHoas 
extend  into  Belgium,  and  oco^  a  buEf  pot  %.{  '• 
wwntTT.  Digitized  by  LjOOQlC 
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The  ehslk  forautioa  skirts  the  district  ctccupied  by  the 
luper-oretaceouB  group  on  the  north-east  side  alone,  ex- 
tending from  the  ooest  between  the  Gironde'and  the  Cha- 
rente  to  the  river  Lot,  southward  of  which  it  is  not  found : 
tlw  Imtdth  of  this  bdt  of  ehal^  is  toleiably  uniform;  about 
SS'or  30  milaa.  The  Paiia  htiia  is  surrounded  on  ahnost 
M»  by  the  dwlk  which  forms  e  circular  belt  of  very 
TsritAle  brmidth,  from  34  or  25  miles  (from  Reims  to  R*- 
thai),  to  more  than  100  (from  Qermont,  near  the  Oise^  to 
the  coast  near  Calais):  the  eontiniiity  of  this  belt  is  only 
interrupted  1^  Uie  extension  of  the  super-cretaceous  strata 
up  the  valley  of  the  Loire  toward  Cosne.  Ihe  chalk  forma- 
tion occupies  the  ooast  of  the  Channel  from  (Jape  Grisnez, 
a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Calais,  to  the  west  of  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  except  near  Boulogrie,  where  it  is  inter- 
mpted  fur  a  short  interval  by  the  strata  of  the  fonnationB 
below  it,  which  here  rise  to  the  surfoce.  This  chalk  forma- 
tion is  opposite  to  thatof  the  south-east  of  England  (Kent 
and  Sussex),  a  section  of  which  occupies  part  <^  the  sea- 
coast  of  these  two  counties. 

The  group  which  comprebends  tbe  ooUtio  and  other  for- 
mationa,  from  the  chalk  marl  (whieh  underiies  the  ^Ik) 
to  the  lias,  surrounds  tlw  chalk  belt  of  the  Paris  basin  on 
the  west,  south,  and  east  sides.  On  the  west  side  the  dis- 
trict occupied  by  these  formations  is  narrow,  except  just  on 
tlie  coast  of  the  Channel,  along  which  it  extends  from  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin.  On 
the  south-west  it  becomes  wider,  and  extends  to  the  chalk 
belt  which  bounds  on  the  north-east  the  lit  super-cretaceous 
district:  along  this  belt  it  extends,  forming  an  outer  belt 
from  the  ocean,  to  the  river  Lot ;  and  from  the  Lot  it  ex- 
tends towards  ^e  south-east,  skirting  tbe  super-cretaceous 
district.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  chalk  of  tbe  Paris 
basin,  these  ui^er-lying  strata  have  a  variable  breadth :  on 
the  south-eAst  and  east  th«r  extend,  interrupted  only  by  the 
more  antient  strata  of  the  Vosges,  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Safine,  and  acivss  that  river  to 
the  Jura,  the  he^ts  of  which  consist  of  these  formations. 
Frmn  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Jura  these  fommtions  extend 
southward  to  the  Mediterranean,  bounding  the  3rd  super- 
oretaceous  district  on  the-  east,  and  then,  extending  west- 
ward across  the  Rhdne,  enclose  the  4th  super-cretaoeous 
district  between  their  branches.  A  belt  of  these  strata  ex- 
tends, with  one  or  two  interruptions,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  south  of  tbe  great  or  1st  super-cretaceous 
district,  from  the  ocean  nearly  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  new  red  sandstone  or  red  marl,  and  the  magnesian 
limestone  which  underlies  it,  formations  which  in  England 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  occupy  only  a  small 
part  of  France:  they  an  found  in  the  Vosges,  the  Civennes, 
and  one  or  two  other  plaoes. 

The  coal-measures,  the  slates,  and  the  granites  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  owupy  several  extensive  districts.  1.  Tbe 
whole  of  Bretagne  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Notraandie,  and 
the  other  oont»miiions  provinces  in  the  west  2.  The 
niountain  district  of  Auvergne,  part  of  the  C^vennes,  the 
uills  of  Vivarais,  Forez,  and  the  CbaroUois,  and  a  large 
extent  of  country  west  of  Auvergne,  as  far  aa  the  banks  of 
the  Vienne  and  the  sources  of  the  Charente :  this  district  is 
intersected  by  the  6th  and  7th  super-cretaoeous  districts ; 
and  here  the  oldest  and  the  latest  formations  may  be  found 
in  juxtaposition,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  in- 
termediate  strata.  3.  The  Alps.  4.  The  Pyrenees,  in  which 
calcareous  formatiDnB  abound,  and  u:ganio  remains  are  foond 
at  a  vast  height.  5.  The  Vosges^wbcmth^  are  not  occupied 
by  the  new  red  aandstonft  or  magneuan  limestone,  by  which 
formations  the  primitive  district  is  nearly  surrounded.  6.  A 
considerable  insulated  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
C£vennes,betweendistrict§  2  and4.  7.  A  small  tract  in  the 
northern  part  of  France,  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse. 

The  great  primitive  district  of  central  France  (the  2nd  in 
our  enumeration)  abounds  in  extinct  volcano* ;  and  in  the 
rocks,  such  as  trachytes,  basalt,  lava,  &a,  which  have  arisen 
from  them.  Several  of  the '  Puys'  of  Auvergne  consist  of  the 
craters  of  these  volcanos,  resting  on  the  granite,  which  is 
the  prevailing  rock  of  the  district,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks.  [AcTxiuiNB.]  The  Civennes  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhdne  (even  in  those  parts  oeoupied  by  the  strata  between 
tbe  ohalfc  ud  the  prinuttre  rocks)  exhibit  traces  of  volcanic 
ngancy,  as  likewise  the  isolated  primitive  district  between 
Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees.  Othos  ure  observed  in  the 
antient  Provence,  near  the  sources  o£  the  Argent,  and  one 
or  two  in  the  north-east  of  Branca. 
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Tbe  island  of  Corsica  consists  chiefly  of  grantie  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  bounded  on  tbe  east  and  west  by  sandstone 
which  form  the  coast,  and  on  the  south  by  the  later,  or 
super- cretaceous  formations,  which  occupy  the  neighbour 
hoodirfBonifocio.  iOeobgietUMi^  imtke  Mia*  toKaltn 
Bran's  G^ographU  Univ^telte.') 

The  minnal  riches  of  France  are  eonddecaUe.  Granite, 
sienite,  porphyry,  variolitei^  and  semntine  are  quarried 
in  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpes  (High  Alps),  in  Corsica, 
and  in  srane  of  the  departments  of  the  north-west ;  lava  in 
Auvergne,  and  marble  of  great  variety  and  beauty  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Corsica,  and  in  various  other  rarts.  Vast  slate 
Quames  are  wrought  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  in 
the  department  of  Maine  et  Loire,  as  well  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  east  of  France,  near  the  Belgian  frontier ;  and  ex- 
oeUent  limestone  quarries  for  building  are  wrought  in 
different  departments  of  the  centre,  east,  north-east,  and 
north,  and  in  that  of  H£rault  in  the  south.  Good  stene, 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  lithc^raphy,  is  also  found.  The 
departments  of  the  north-east,  into  which  the  former  ]m>> 
vineea  of  Champagne,  Bourgogne,  Flandic,  and  tiie  He 
de  France  have  been  divid^  ftmiish  the  best  di^  for 
bricks  and  tiles ;  the  departmott  of  Hanto  Vienne  (part  of 
tbe  antient  Limousin)  the  best  kaolin  or  fine  clay  for 
porcelain ;  that  of  Seine  Infirieure  (antient  Normandie) 
the  best  pipeclay ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  abun- 
dance of  excellent  gypsum.  The  departments  of  Seine, 
Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Mame>  and  Oise  yield  chalk, 
sandstone  for  paving,  and  millstones.  Of  the  metals,  iron 
is  the  most  plentiful ;  oAbe  oxide  of  manganese  there  is  a 
(quantity  sunlcieut  to  supply  all  Europe ;  of  antimony  there 
is  a  great  quantity ;  and  of  lead,  which  is  combined  with 
silver,  there  is  a  great  abundance,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Finistdre,  Is^e,  Lozire,  and  Vosges.  Silver,  un- 
oombined  with  any  other  metal,  is  found  in  the  department 
of  Zaire.  Some  copper-mines  are  wrought,  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyon.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  b<h1  brought  down  by  some  of  the  streams  whieh  rise 
in  tbe  Pyrenees  and  the  Ofirennes.  by  the  Rhdne  and  by 
the  Rhine.  A  gold-mine  in  the  department  of  Xs£re,  though 
now  abandoned,  might,  it  is  supposed,  be  wrought  with  ad- 
vantage. 

No  less  than  thirty-three  of  the  departments  oontaiu  coal- 
pits, and  some,  especially  Bouehes  du  Rhone,  ladre,  May- 
enne,  Sarthe,  and  Bas  Rhin,  produce  lignite,  or  fossil 
wood,  and  anthracite  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  asphaltum, 
bitumen,  and  petroleum,  are  also  found.  The  most  pro- 
duetive  coal-distriets  are  near  Valendennes  in  the  north, 
and  St  Etienne  in  tiie  south  <tf  France.  The  mines  near 
Valenciennes  are  not  so  nnmeroos  as  those  round  St.  Eti- 
enne^ bat  are  wnm|^t  on  a  mudi  la^er  scale,  and  produce 
a  more  valuable  ooaL  Much  coal  is  dug  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Sadne  Loire,  Aveyron,  and  Gard.  The  deport- 
ment of  Meurthe  contains  brine-springs  and  rock-salt. 
There  are  in  France  two  hundred  and  for^  mineral  springs, 
of  which  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  collected  in 
baths  for  the  reception  of  patients ;  the  others  are  taken  in- 
ternally, and  are  fl^uented,  the  greater  part  by  visitors  from 
a  distance,  the  others  by  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

CUtnaie. — It  appears  from  observattens  which  bare  been 
made,  that  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  France  are 
drier  than  the  soutbem  and  eastern.  In  the  department 
<tf  Isdre,  tfys  mean  annual  quantUy  of  rain,  is  32  inches ; 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  Haut  Rhin  30  inches  (Freneh 
measure) ;  in  the  plains  of  the  same  department  more  than 
38  inches;  and  in  the  department  of  Rhdne  (Lyon)  above 
29  inches :  while  in  the  department  of  Ille  et  Vilaine  it  is 
imly  2)  inches;  in  those  of  Orne  and  Eure^  between  30 
and  21 ;  and  at  Paris,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  between 
19  and  20  inches.  Of  the  difference  and  the  variations  of 
temperature  in  different  parts  of  France,  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  teble,  some  of  the  statements 
of  which  are  however  to  be  n^arded  as  apprmcimations  to 
the  truth  rather  than  as  of  ascertained  exactness  :— 

Placfl.         Atmw  Tcnpantm.     PU«.     Atewfe  Tempjwmtiiw. 

Summer.  Winter. .  Simimw.  WlnUr. 

I....O  „..,o  Bordeaux     70-9  42'1 

*  34  5    Marseille     72-3  45'5 

64-  38*7    Monlpellier  75*4  44-1 

64-6  38-7    Toulon        75-0  48'4 

66"*  42*1*  Nimet.         73*4  48-3 

Cfi'fl  4(cSigiAgen          83*7  36*4 
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Ve  giTe  the  ttl4»  Iftom  tha  Uit  aditioa  Malta  Brqn's 
Olfoxr^ifi  UmoerteUe,  lubstitutiI^[  FRbmibBif  a  fiv 

tfue  Centisrads. 

4frtcwwr«^Fraiu3e  baa  alwaya  haan  coiuude»4  one  of 
tha  B)oat  agricultural  oauntriei  in  Europe ;  and  if  the  faua- 
bandry  cf  ^ance  is  not  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  it  is 
not  fax  want  of  vritinga  on  thia  important  lubject :  the  French 
authors  on  agricujture  have  coUBcted  all  the  information 
which  has  been  banded  down  from  the  antienta,  or  which 
evperiance  has  taught  the  moderns.  But  this  has  bad  little 
influence  on  the  practice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  cultivatora 
of  the  soil,  who  are  too  ignorant  to  read  books,  and  vbo,  if 
^ey  could  m4  them,  would  seldom  adopt  methods  not 
sanctioned  by  Uia  uaam  td  their  &re^hen.  Tha  want  of 
jvn^y  communiiBation  dv  roads  and  canala  must  ever  pre- 
vent any  grfiat  exertions  Doing  made  to  increase  the  prodnce 
of  the  soil,  beyond  the  immediate  demand  of  the  neighbour- 
hooj-  One  part  of  France  has  often  had  a  deficiency  of 
coFij  approaching  to  a  &mine,  when  plenty  reigned  in  aO' 
othor.  ^ven  now  (1S37)  the  price  of  grain  in  the  south  of 
France  varies  so  much  from  that  in  the  north,  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  fore^ 
aopn  in  different  ports ;  whereas  in  Great  Britain  the  price 
is  brought  so  nearly  to  a  level  eveiywhere,  that  the  only 
difference  arises  from  the  e&peiua  of  caniace  by  watar, 
which  is  always  inconsiderable. 

In  traversing  France  firom  north  to  aoutbt  and  f^om  east 
to  west,  the  traveller,  who  eitpeata  to  And  an  improTadftate 
oi  agripulture,  is  mueh  di«^[>poiDted.  Arthur  Young;  in 
bia  tour  Uirough  France  in  1787,  was  surprised  to  find  the 
atato  of  eultivation  so  low  in  every  province,  except  Uuwe 
bordering  <m  the  Netherlands.  His  observations  have  been 
acknowledged  to  be  juat  by  the  Fiench  agripultucal  writers 
themselves,  and  a  certain  spirit  of  imFov^^^'  has  beep 
exoted  by  his  remarks.  Since  the  Hevolution  in  1793. 
every  emsoutagement  to  agriculture  has  been  held  out  by 
the  government ;  but  notwithstanding  the  numerous  excel* 
lent  publications  which  have  been  produced,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  agricultural  sohoola.  and  model  fanns,  the 
progress  toward  a  mope  general  adoption  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  ia  very  slow.  Jn  most  parts  of  Fiance 
the  farmer  still  resides  in  or  near  the  village,  and  the  land 
which  be  oultlTatea  ia  diaperaed  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  distant  uninoloaed  fields.  He  loses  much  time  in  going 
and  returning,  and  he  has  a  gr^t  way  to  carry  the  little 
manure  which  ho  nukes.  Al^ough  thd  use  of  manure  is 
fully  i^ipieciated,  there  is  little  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
whjnh  It  may  be  inoreased.  Artificial  grasses  are  cultivated 
to  a  oonsiderahle  extent,  especially  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, but  not  sufficiently  to  maintain  as  much  stock  as 
would  produce  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure ;  and  the 
very  spiall  demand  for  animal  food,  at  a  distance  from  the 
large  towns,  gives  little  enoour^ment  to  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle,  except  where  natural  meadows  abound, 
which  is  only  alonv  the  course  of  the  rivars,  and  in  the  pro- 
vince* of  Normandy  and  Brittany. 

The  Kreat  division  of  property  which  arises  from  the  law 
of  equaTdistribution  among  all  the  children  at  the  death  of 
the  parent*  tends  much  to  laaaan  the  aiia  of  ikrma.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  domestio  manuAeturaa  to  mm  em- 
pl^ment  to  the  labourer  or  peasant  when  his  plot  Or  ground 
doea  not  require  all  his  tinub  a  more  oarefiil  oultivatifm  is 
the  consequence  of  small  oooupationa.  Habits  pf  constant 
emidoyment  excite  industry ;  and  the  ingenuity  is  sharp- 
ened by  the  praotioa  of  the  mechanical  arts.  But  in  an 
ignorant  peasant  leisure  produoes  idlenese;  and  if  a  mere 
sufficiency  of  find  can  be  jnooured  from  a  unall  poNMsaion, 
for  which  BO  rent  is  paid,  it  ia  aeldom  that  a  gmt  sur^ua  ia 
raised. 

The  proportiou  of  tfae  pepulatt(»i  of  Fnnc^  which  la  oocu- 
pied  in  agriculture,  is  muen  graBter  than  in  those  countries 
which  are  ohieflv  engaged  in  manu&cturoa  and  oora* 
merae;  and  yetthe  innabitanta  of  the  latter  are  in  ganwal 
better  ftd  not  in  ooiuai{iiaace  of  the  uBportatum  or  grMn, 
but  of  a  better  eultivation  of  the  soil,  aa  ii  tito  caae  ^ 
Belgiunu  If  Holland  import!  mueh  oom,  it  nports  in 
cetum  butter,  ebeeaeb  and  catUe.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ban  required  little  aiaiBtanoB  from  ftreign  conn- 
triea  of  late  years,  although  the  population  baa  greatiy  w- 
er«ijsed. 

There  are  in  Franoe  my  ftw  la^  proprietors  of  land, 
who,  like  the  English  country  genUemen,  spoid  a  great 
part  <tf  their  time  in  the  country,  and  take  an  ;intereit  in 


agricultntal  pursnila.  Tbera  am  not  many  ipaauIatiTC 
fiumeis  who  nave  capital,  and  aw  poaieaaed  fA  a  snpwior 
practical,  as  Well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  apieulbu»- 
aod  who  Eukc  it  a  raeani  of  acquiring  wealth.  Tew  ex- 

Knair«  inatnunaota  oan  conaequently  evier  ba  trial,  or 
jHght  into  general  use*  nor  any  estemive  improTementa 
undertaken.  All  theaa  eauaes  ooocur  in  prewating  a 
ramd  improvement  in  Fiencb  agriouUui*. 

Tha  nortfasm  part  of  FranM^  <hi  the  coninea  of  Bel 
gimp,  and  in  the  immediate  neigbboozfaood  of  Pana, 
are  ih»  beat  oulUvatsd.  In  moat  otfier  parta»  exrcpt 
where  the  maice  is  oultiTatad,  the'dd  q'stem  of  two  or 
three  caspa  of  oora,  and  a  iUlov,  is  gaoeratty  adi^ied.  If 
the  flillovi  ware  well  Vfvked  and  diian,  tna  enma  would 
be  better;  but  Una  ia  l^  no  roeana  the  eaae.  Ilie  wie* 

Sated  ftj^arance  of  the  aoro  in  If  ur,  ftom  the  abundant 
toaaomi  of  weeds,  provea  that  tbey  have  not  been  axtir- 
pated.  When  tb^  appear  likdy  to  dioke  the  com,  they 
an  sometimes  weedea  out  i  but  aa  the  inetbod  of  sowinif 
the  seed  in  rows  or  drills  with  an  instrument  ia  anknown  at 
undervalued,  there  is  no  poasibility  of  hoeing  the  intervals 
between  the  growing  plants,  and  iHX  the  weeding  must  be 
effected  with  the  hand. 

The  best  aooount  we  have  in  Kngliah  of  the  atate  of 
French  agriculture  ia  oontained  in  the  journal  published  by 
Arthur  Young,  of  his  journeys  through  Franoe  in  1 7a6-;-B': 
Vpa  althougb  some  imfMovements  ham  been  intndueed 
sinoe  the  Revolution  of  1793^  and  aavenl  En^iahraea  have 
purohaaed  fiuma  in  nrioua  parte  of  Franca^  vbere  tbey 
nave  introduced  a  better  buabandry,  the  present  state  is  nut 
very  different  from  what  Arthur  Young  r^reaonta  it  to 
have  been  half  a  century  ago.  He  very  pnqmly  divides 
the  whole  of  France  into  four  distinct  cbmatea  as  r^aids 
agriculture.  In  the  uoitbem  tfae  vine  doea  not  thrive  so 
as  to  make  good  wine.  This  district  lies  north-west  of  a 
line  which  passes  near  Paris,  and  ia  parallel  to  the  line  tt 
the  French  coast  on  the  Channel ;  uuit  is,  in  a  directioo 
nearly  east-north-east  and  weat^aouth-west,  ao  that  it  ail. 
vauces  more  to  the  north  on  the  eastern  part,  and  len  « 
,  on  the  western.  The  next  division  is  that  in  which  wine  ii 
made,  but  the  maixe  or  Indian  com  does  not  tbriTe.  Tbt 
boundary  of  this  district  to  the  south  is  neariy  paraUel  tu 
the  line  Arrt  mentioned,  and  passing  tfanu^  Nanoy  inLw- 
raine  dividst  France  nearly  into  two  equal  paita.  The 
third  division  is  that  in  which  both  maisa  and  wine  abound, 
but  where  the  climate  is  atill  too  severe  fiir  the  olive  vt  the 
white  mulberry ;  this  is  bounded  on  the  ooutb-eaat  by  the 
Jura  and  a  line  passing  to  the  north  of  Lyon.  The  bun 
division  consists  of  the  southern  provinoea  from  the  ten- 
mentioned  line  to  the  Pvreneea,  where  the  <^t«  and  tfae 
mulberry  abound,  as  well  as  maixe  and  the  vine.  In  tlm 
part  the  year  often  vielda  two  harvesta  tt  com,  but  tbe  soil 
is  not  well  adapted  to  permanent  pestuiee,  axeept  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 

The  finest  climate  is  in  the  third  diviii<Hi,  where  eora. 
maixe,  and  wine  are  good  and  abundant  The  beat  ia  no: 
so  oppressive  as  in  the  southern  provinces;  and  there  is  ibc 
{^eatest  scope  £>r  anioultural  operations.  The  most  fa- 
tile  lands  an  towards  the  notlb  and  oaat  The  Beaoer 
immediatdv  south  61  Paria  is  a  fine  oonntiy,  and  so  w 
Touraine,  Alsace,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  Tfae  wwu 
soils  are  in  Champagne,  Sologne^  and  along  tbe  eoaat  of  the 
Ba]r  of  Biaoay.  Arthur  Yoimg  gives  the  Mlowing-distn- 
bution  of  the  land  and  ita  productions :— Hie  whole  snrftcc 
of  France  he  takea  at  131  miUiona  of  aerea,  which  70  are 
arable^  t  are  taken  up  by  vineyards,  tO  ooveted  with  woo^ 
4  in  meadows  and  gooupasturaa,  5  in  artifldalgmneifwhiel 
may  be  added  to  tbe  arable  part),  and  S7  in  waatea.  biatla. 
and  poor  pastures.  These  quantities  were  only  an  appivxt- 
matiou;  butthey  aene to  show  the  small  pvopcrtiui  of  per- 
maaent  grass  land  in  FVano^  the  greotev  part  «i  which  u 
in  Normandie  and  Bretange. 

Tha  azmble  land  of  Prance  is  now  eetimated  at  U,00e.m 
of  beetaiea,  which  (taking  the  beetaie  »  g<4r  acres  iicar!^ 
are  about  equal  to  ftS,81  I^OQO  aaea  Bi^ish  measure.  Tie 
narly  aKrienlttuU  ^odnee  of  Fkanee  ia  ghna  hf  Maj*f 
BrunaaftUowii — 

VbMt  <0J0iil)O>lMalBUttM»AwiQajsaaos<— 1 

Ry  n.Mo,ooo  «    .  u.^aaa  . 

M»iu  Motkooo     ;    "    I    %S3m  Z 

Old  aiJ»Mated  byV^US^gMMm  ; 

hUtow    .  .  .  k  le^MMM      -     m  CMMiN 
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We  bmve  given  the  equivalent  quantitieB  in  English 
measures  in  round  numb^  (takii^  the  quarter  -  2*91 
hectolitres  nearly). 

The  quantity  of  grain  produced  in  Fraoae  now,  very 
little  exceeds  what  was  grown  fiftj^  yom  uuoa,  although 
the  population  has  advanced  in  the  interval  fi-om  25,000.000 
to  32,000)000.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine,  of  the  «rti- 
ficiil  grassesi  of  pulse,  and,  above  all,  of  potatoes,  has 
however  much  inoreaaed. .  Beet-nwt  is  extensively  erown 
ibr  the  manu&oture  of  sugar.  The  eaculent  roots  aaa  table 
ve^tahles  are  common.  Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in 
vanous  parts  of  tlie  countm  and  to  a  considerable  extent; 
the  bop,  tobacco,  and  madder,  in  a  small  degree;  and  the 
colia  and  rape,  for  oil,  is  grown  in  the  north.  The  industry 
of  the  peasants  in  some  of  the  more  sterile  districts  is  very 
great :  in  the  C6venn»s  and  in  Auvergne  they  baild  walls  to 
retain  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  mountain 
streams,  and  cultivate  the  sides  of  the  umintains  by  means 
of  the  terraces  thus  formed. 

In  the  south  the  soil  of  the  hills  is  stony,  which  suits  the 
vine,  but  is  unftt  for  the  growth  of  com ;  between  the  hills 
there  are  Talleys  wliich  abound  in  every  hind  of  fwoduoe ; 
and  where  there  is  a  oommand  of  water  to  irrigate  the  fields 
&e  moat  ]Mnduotive  water-m^owa  may  be  mai^  But 
tfa»e  are  mai^  spots  quite  unproduetive  Ibr  want  of  Im- 
provement  wherever  the  maixe  is  oidtiTatefl,  it  is  wnni 
«very  second  year  alternately  with  wheat.   This  suooeasiea 
cannot  &3i.  to  exhaust  the  soili  however  good  it  may  have 
be^n  at  Ant;  fbr  ffiaize  returns  little  to  the  ground  in  the 
way  of  manure,  and  the  Bir»w  of  the  wheat  is  not  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  The  Fren«ih-bean  is  likewise  oultivat^ 
for  its  seeds,  which,  when  boiled,  are  said  to  oentain  more 
nutritive  matter  than  any  other  seed,  in  the  same  compass. 
These  crops  cannot  he  raised  to  aiiy  extent  without  miMh 
manure ;  and  the  number  of  cattle  kept  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  it.   The  arable  land  and 
pastures  are  not  intemuxed  as  in  England,  but  oencrally 
lie  wide  of  eaoh  other.  The  horses  and  cows  are  fed  chiefly 
on  elovar,  Inoem,  samtfoin.  and  other  artifleial  graasM,  of 
.  vhioh  no  greater  extent  ia  railed  thah  is  Absoltitiiy  neees- 
sary.  The  keeping  of  more  beasts  khan  tre  imimdiat^ 
required  to  eoltinte  the  land,  ftir  the  sake  of  Utelr  iriannr^ 
is  a  thing  of  which  the  generalily  of  French  peasants  have 
no  idea,  at  least  in  the  contnl  part  of  Fiance.   The  oonse* 
quenee  appeals  hi  the  srerage  produce  of  lahd  which  has 
every  advantage  of  soil  and  climate.  The  iaeieaac  of  five  or 
six  measures  of  wheat  for  each  measure  sown  is  the  fall 
average  of  production:  of  barley  and  cats  It  may  be  some- 
what more.   The  mode  of  valuing  a  crop  by  a  comparison 
with  the  quantity  sown  is  very  ftimcionsi  the  produce  per 
acre  is  a  better  criterion  6f  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  or  the 
flkill  of  the  husbandman.   Wherever  agriculture  is  imper- 
fect, more  ased  is  sown  than  would  be  necessary  with  better 
tilli^  and  manuring.   In  France  the  produge  of  an  acre  of 
wheat  on  good  Una  may  be  averaged  at  16  to  80  bushels, 
of  bailey  SO  to  15,  and  of  otta  29  to  30,  or  Aoat  oM-third 
leas  than  on  similar  lands  in  Bngland,  and  not  mueh  more 
than  half  the  produce  of  good  land  In  Soodand,  irliere  the 
olimate  is  much  inferior.  Thh  h  owing  to  the  imperfiMt 
manner  in  which  the  land  n  nsnally  worksd,  cleaned,  and 
manured,  and  partienlarlT  to  the  deHeiency  of  cattle.  In 
the  northern  districts  of  Franee,  when  they  have  the  ex- 
it m  pie  of  Flemish  indnstry,  a  better  system  is  adopted ;  but 
it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  rapid  decrease  of  good  eoltiva- 
tion  in  travelling  from  Lille  to  Paris,  and  still  mm  from 
Paris  to  Dijon  and  the  Jnra. 

The  agricvltnral  implements  in  use  in  Trance  are  ftrw, 
and  not  of  an  improved  kind.  Sach  province  has  its  own 
fashion  in  making  ploughs,  most  of  which  are  rude  and  do 
their  wmk  impmfeetly.  A  plough,  called  a  binot,  with  a 
double  mouldboard,  is  used  in  several  disttiots,  and  is  usefiil 
in  stirring  Mlows;  but  wben  no  otbef  ptot^h  Is  ased  the 
whole  soil  is  not  mored,  but  the  land  is  merely  soorad,  and 
the  roots  of  perennial  weeds  are  not  destroyed.  The  heavy 
turn  wrest  plough  is  used  in  other  distriets,  chiefly  in  the 
northern  part,  and  in  heavy  soils.  The  haok,  or  heavy  hoe, 
id  very  genenlly  used  m  those  proviness  where  the  tnatw  is 
cultivated:  the  ground  is  ploughed  in  rottgh  ridMi,  and 
pulverised  by  means  of  the  hack:  both  men  fita  Wotoen 
labour  with  this  instrument ;  they  go  in  rows,  eaob  taking 
a  furrow,  and  digging  op  the  earth  tnmed  over  by  the 
plough,  reduce  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness.  If  this 
were  well  done,  and  the  plough  had  gone  deep,  it  would  be 


an  excellent  cultivation,  but  the  soil  is  only  stirred  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  the  weeds  are  not  exterminated-  In- 
stead of  harrows  they  use  a  board  called  a  traineaa,  on  which 
a  man  stands,  while  it  is  drawn  over  the  land  by  a  lioree  or 
ox:  this  levels  the  surface  and  covers  the  seed.  The  corn 
is  reaped  with  the  sickle,  chiefly  by  women.  In  the  nortIi< 
em  parts  the  bams  are  very  large,  to  hold  the  whole  crop 
of  the  i^rm ;  for  stacking  com,  or  even  hay,  is  almost  un- 
known. In  the  south  the  com  ia  thrashed  out  in  the  field, 
and  put  into  granaries  immediately  after  harvest  The  sice 
of  farms  in  France  is  much  less  than  the  average  of  finglish 
&rms }  and  the  multitude  of  small  occupations,  by  whidh  a 
family  is  barely  enabled  to  exisf,  is  astonishing. 

Model  brms  and  establishments  for  the  diffusion  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  have  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  France.  That  of  Roville,  under  H.  de  t}embasle,  has 
been  long  celebrated  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Annales  de 
Roville.*  At  Orignon,  near  Paris,  is  an  agricultural  esta- 
blishment suppcsrted  by  the  government ;  and  in  several  of 
the  pnrrinces  similar  establishments  have  been  founded  of 
late  years.  They  cannot  fail  gradually  to  introduce  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  bring  Franee  to  its 
proper  place  amongst  agricultural  nations. 

The  vine  is  one  irf  the  most  important  objects  of  oultiva- 
Uon  in  France.  In  10  of  the  86  departments  it  is  not 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  or  at  all  upon  a  osm- 
sidraable  scale:  in  the  other  departments  it  is  more  or  less 
an  object  of  attention.  The  amount  of  land  ocoupiedW  this 
culture  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  2.000,000  oi  bee- 
tares,  or  5,000,000  of  English  acres.  The  average  yearly  pro- 
duce of  the  French  vineyards  is  estimated  at  42,000,000 
beetolitres  (about  924,000,OOC  gallons),  of  which,  about  one- 
sixth  is  converted  into  brandy.  The  former  pronnces  of 
Champagne,  Bourgogna  (Burgundy),  Lyonnois,  t)auphini, 
and  the  Bordelais,  irom  which  last  district  the  clarets  oome, 
produoe  the  finest  growths.  The  banks  of  the  Charente  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  produoe  the  best  (vis.,  the  Dtg- 
nao)  brandy.  Tm  wines  of  Languedoo,  Provence,  and  Rous- 
siUon  are  remarkable  for  fulneaS  of  body ;  but  they  want 
tbe  fine  odonr  (bouquet  of  the  dnt  due  of  wines.  The 
anmint  prodnee  of  tlw  vineyards  is  eetimated  at  720,000,000 
ef  il^^M^  <a  about  80.600,000/.  i  of  thia  quantity  the  exports 
amount  to  about  6S,QOO,000  francs,  or  3,700,000/.  The  rest 
is  oottsilmed  in  the  countnr.  In  tbe  departments  of  tbe 
north  and  north-west,  whicl^  do  net  produce  the  vinsk  oidor 
forms  the  usual  drink  of  the  poorer  (»aBsai. 

Of  tbe  fruits  whiflh  are  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale 
in  France,  the  mulberry  is  one  of  the  most  Important  i  it  is 
reared  for  the  nourishmoit  of  the  ulk-worm.  This  branch 
<4  oulture  has  much  increased  of  late  years.  The  olive, 
tbe  oran^  the  lemon,  the  pistachio,  are  grown  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
other  lands:  the  plum  whefl  dried  ftimisbes  a  conaider- 
able  artiole  of  expovt  The  apple  and  the  pear  are  grown 
in  Norumdie  and  Bretagne  nit  making  eider  ftnd  perry, 
which  flimish  tbe  poassntry  iritb  theor  eomnlen  drfaik:  the 
apple  is  IlIsd  exported  in  a  dried  state.  The  ehestoat  Air- 
nishea  the  peasantry  of  the  more  btrren  ^Ubts  with  m 
important  itfticle  of  food,  and  the  walnut  ii  gnrtra  Anr  tbe 
ofl  which  is  expressed  from  the  ftuit. 

Of  forest  trees  France  hSs  the  oak,  tbe  oerh-b«e  iquir- 
eut  miim),  which  is  cultivated  in  the  departments  of 
the  Bonth-vest,  the  elm,  the  ash,  the  beeOhi  the  birch,  die 
poplar  (white  and  black),  the  larch,  the  juniper,  tbe  wild 
cdierry,  and  the  pine.  Tfa«  box«  the  eomel.  the  maple,  and 
others  furnish  the  cabinet-ihaker  with  otnamental  wood, 
llie  eastern  part  of  Central  Frames  Is  the  best  woodsd  district, 
and  the  former  proviooe  of  Brelagne  is  the  most  destitute 
of  wood.  As  in  France  wood  is  almost  nniretsally  nsed  for 
fuel,  it  is  an  object  of  considraable  attmtion ;  and  it  is  oJ- 
cnlated  that  about  one^eventh  of  the  wh(de  enmtfy  ii  oeca- 
pied  IS  wood-land.  The  principal  forests  are  on  the  varions 
nonntaiarangea:  eoEemt  on  the  Alps  and  Fi^enees,  whioh 
are  rather  bsre  of  wood.  Tb«  ranges  of  the  Jnra  and  the 
Vosges  fomish  good  deals,  Whioh  ate  often  nbttituted  fat 
those  of  the  northern  countries  of  Eniope ;  and  the  forests 
of  tta«  maritkae  pine  enable  the  peasant  of  the  I^ndes,  or 
heaths,  between  ^e  Garomie  Ahd  tbe  Adour,  to  turn  that 
else  barren  tract  to  some  aeeoontl  tiisse  forest*  yirid  char- 
ooal,  rosid,  and  pitch. 

Ani7iiait.^T)A*  domesticated  aiihnals  of  Ffanoe  are,  for 
tbe  most  part,  similu  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Horses  in  Fraaoe  m  by  no  means  equl  either  m  nmfr' 
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ber  or  in  excellence  to  vhat  tbey  might  be  under  a  better . 
•ystem  (rf  agriculture.  A  considerable  number  are  imported 
annually :  althou^  the  richness  of  the  boH  should  rathw 
enable  the  native*  to  export.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  government  studs  and 
by  other  means  to  improve  and  increase  the  breed.  The 
horses  of  the  departments  of  the  north  and  north-east, 
Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  Ardennes,  Haut  Rhin,  and  Bas 
Rhin  an  mil  adapted  fbr  var,  postinR,  and  agriculture : 
those  of  du  drourtments  of  Onie  and  Calvados  are  excel- 
luit  ftrthe  saddle  or  the  carriage :  those  of  the  departments 
of  Ubine  et  Lnre^  and  Sarthe,  and  the  departments  adja- 
cent to  the  mountain-ehaina  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  are 
adapted  for  the  l^ht  cavalry :  the  horses  of  the  former  pro- 
vinces of  Limousin  and  Auvergne  (known  as  the  Limousin 
breed),  and  diose  of  the  former  Guiennc,  Gascosfne,  and 
B&uni  (called  NoDmrirut),  are  in  the  highest  repute  fi>r  the 
combination  of  lightness  and  strenj^h.  The  hones  of  Cor- 
Bica  and  Bretagne  are-a  rough  hardy  breed. 

The  ass,  though  probably  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is,  except  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  far  inferior  to  the 
an  of  Spain  « Italy.  Mules  are  bred  in  many  partSi  and 
•ome  of  them  are  exported.  Ozra  in  Franee  are  much  em- 
ploy in  the  labour  of  the  field  instead  of  horses :  they  are 
of '18  or  15  diflbrent  breeds ;  among  the  lareeat  are  those  of 
the  departments  of  Seine  et  Mame,  Aisne,  Haul  Rhin,  Pas 
de  Odais,  Charente  InfGrieure,  Deux  Sdvres,  Lot  et  Ga- 
ronne, and  Gironde  :  among  the  smallest  are  those  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  part  of  Orl^nois,  and  the  mountain  cattle  of 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  C£vennes,  and  Corsica.  Oxen  are  fre- 
quently bred  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  fhttoned  in 
another  part.  The  rich  plains  of  Lower  Normandie  afford 
pastunge  to  great  numbers  of  oxen  which  are  brought  thither- 
item  various  quarters,  especially  from  the  hilly  districts  of 
central  FVance  where  tiiey  are  bred.  The  sheep  are  of  various 
breeds,  some  of  which  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to 
fliniiah  a  wool  equal  to  that  of  Saxony.  The  number  of  sheep 
in  proportion  to  the  pmralation  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
Franee  to  vhat  it  is  in  Enriand ;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  former  provinces  of  Berri^  Bourbonnois,  Normandie, 
Fieardie^  lie  de  France,  Orltenois,  Rouerque  in  Guienne, 
and  part  of  Languedoc.  The  sheep  of  Poitou  and  Picardie. 
and  of  some  parts  of  Nonnandie,  the  Isle  de  France,  and 
Guienne,  are  the  fkttest ;  those  of  Bourgi^o  and  the  Ar< 
dennes  are  most  esteemed  for  their  mutton :  but  the  best 
on  the  whole  are  those  reared  on  the  sandy  districts  near 
the  sea.  Hie  sheep  of  Roussillon  approach  nearest  to  the 
Merinoes  in  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Some  goata  are 
ored  in  the  former  province  of  B»ri,  in  the  mountainous 
distoicts  of  Auvexgn^  the  Givennes,  the  Voages,  and  the 
heig^ta  which  oonnect  these  two  duiina,  in  uie  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  in  the  Landes  of  Ghiienne  and  Oasoogne,  and  ei- 
peeully  in  Corsica :  the  Thibet  goa^  whose  h&ir  is  woven 
into  the  Caehemire  shawls,  has  been  naturalized  in  the  Py- 
renees. The  swiae  are  of  three  races :  the  original  breed, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  whidi  is  ttill 
found  in  Normandie,  especially  in  the  viUey  of  Auge;  ^ 
Poictevin  breed,  and  that  of  Perigerd :  from  the  crossing 
of  these  breeds  a  number  of  varieties  have  resulted.  The 
trade  in  salt  provisions  forms  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  the  department  of  Basses  Vytitiiai  (where  the 
Bayonne  hams  are  cured),  and  in  the  nontier  departments 
of  the  east  and  north-east.  The  number  of  horses  in 
Fiance  is  estimated  at  3,500,000.  The  number  of  oxen  in 
1830  was  ascertained  to  be  7,130,S3S:  they  were  most  du- 
meroui  in  the  departments  of  the  north-west,  comprehend- 
ing the  western  m^t  of  Normandie^  and  dw  whide  of  Anjou 
■tu  Bretagne.  The  number  of  sfaeqt  at  the  same  penod 
vas  89,130,231,  and  of  goats  1.206,093. 

The  rearing  of  poultry  is  in  some  parts  much  attended  to. 
The  cock  and  hen  ot  the  peninsula  of  Caox  constitute  a 
peculiar  race,  which  are  fattened  io  the  environs  ^  Bar- 
b£zieux.  La  Fldche,  and  especially  Hans :  the  goose  is  reared 
in  the  former  provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Alsace,  and  in 
several  places  io  the  west  of  France :  and  the  duck  in  Lower 
Normandie  and  Languedoc  By  a  peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment the  livers  of  the  duck  and  goose  are  rendered  very 
large  and  very-delicate.  The  duck's-liver  pies  of  Toulouse 
andthe  gooae-liver  pica  of  Strasbou^  are  kiuwn  to  epicures. 

Of  wild  animals  there  am  aome  which  am  not  found  in 
England.  The  black  and  brown  bear  Iwm  their  haunts 
in  the  French  Pyrenees ;  the  lynx  is  found,  though  very 
rarely,  in  tbe  recesses  <tf  the  higher  Alps;  and  the  mUT 


and  the  wild  boar  are  common  in  die  forests  of  say  n.- 
tent.  The  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  are  found  oa  the 
summits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Tbe  stag,  the  ntebuek. 
tbe  bare,  and  the  rabbit  are  common.  The  marmot  io^its 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ennina  and  the  haniitv 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Voages. 

Tbe  red  squirrel,  the  alpine  squinei,  and  a  speMes  of  the 
flying  squirrel  are  also  found  in  the  fotestsof  theVoqgassiMl 
in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  HoscUe  or  on  tbe  slopes 
of  the  higher  Alps.  The  smaller  beasts  of  prey  and  Tennis, 
such  as  the  fox,  tbe  baHf^r,  the  hedgehog,  the  polecat,  the 
weasel,  the  rat  (of  which  the  original  black  species  has 
been,  as  with  us,  exterminated  and  replaced  by  the  invasjoo, 
a  century  since,  of  a  larger  kind),  the  mouse,  the  mole,  and 
the  field-mouse  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  their  respective 
haunts.  Among  the  amplubious  animals  are  tbe  otter  and 
the  watN-rat ;  the  beav^  is  occasionally  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rbdne  [Bbatxr,  p.  124];  and  the  *desmjui,*  aa 
aquatic  aniinal  little  known,  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarbes. 

Of  birds  the  chief  songsters  and  the  birds  of  passage 
are  much  di6  same  as  in  Ei^land,  with  the  addition  of  ue 
hoopoe  and  one  or  two  others. 

llie  flamingo  is  found  on  the  shores  of  ttie  Meditercanesn. 
Of  game,  there  are  the  red  partri^;e,«nnmon  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  centre  and  wes^  and  the  grey  partridge,  com- 
mon in  the  south ;  the  quail,  tbe  ortolan,  the  beonSeo.  the 
pheasant,  the  woodcock,  abundant  in  Picardie,  and  tbe 
snipe  in  Auvei^e.  The  plover,  lapwing,  wild  dnck.  and 
others  are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  ooMts  <tf  thi 
Channel  and  tbe  Oc^n,  especially  in  the  deputmaiit  of 
Charente  InfSrieure. 

Of  other  animals  we  mention  only  a  few :  the  gecko  <tf 
Mauritania  is  found  on  tbe  Meditorsnean  coast.  There 
are  several  species  of  vipers  and  of  harmlra  snak^ :  tbe 
latter  are  in  some  places  regarded  as  fit  for  food.  Frog* 
are  numerous  and  of  many  species :  one,  the  miekly  ta% 
iermaud  Spineuxj,  is  of  great  nie  and  hideous  form. 

The  tntoise,  the  salamander,  the  sooipion,  and  m,  kind  of 
^ider  closely  resembling  the  tarantula  of  Italy,  are  found. 
The  bee  and  the  silk-wwm  are  the  most  valn^de  insceii; 
and  the  Spanish  fly  is  snflkdently  nnnsnMS  to  fdmish  u 
article  of  exportation. 

Fisheries. — The  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  various  kindi 
the  taking  of  which  occupies  a  number  of  hands:  tbe  her- 
ring, tbe  mackerel,  and  especiaUy  tbe  sardine  or  lulchari. 
are  the  chief  objects  of  attention  to  the  fishemen  at  tbe 
coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic:  the  tunny  and  the 
anchovy,  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sardine  fishery  of  the  coast  of  &ctagne  is  calculated 
to  employ  1400  vessels,  and  (allowing  five  men  to  a  vead. 
7000  men:  there  are  above  250  curing-houses  in  vrfaidt 
1 500  women  find  employment ;  each  cuiing-hooae  finds  wen 
enough  for  a  cooper,  amd  it  is  cslculated  th^  mon  thas 
8000  barrels  ot  the  fidi  are  cured  annually.  Tbe  mackeie! 
and  herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  the  inhabitant  U 
Dieppe,  St  Valery,  Fecamp,  Boulogne,  and  other  towns  oa 
the  coast  of  Normandie  and  Picardie.  Hie  whale  and  ila 
cachalot  have  been  found  occasionally  on  the  French  csasL 

The  oyster  is  in  great  demand,  espedally  in  Paris.  Tbe 
best  are  found  on  Uie  coast  of  tbe  denpartmenta  of  Mandw. 
Calvados,  and  Charente  InfErieure.  The  musact  is  used  si 
food  by  the  poor  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  and  tbe  crab, 
the  lobster,  and  other  cnistacea  are  consumed  to  e  coaadcr- 
able  extent. 

JidmmittraHve  divisioru.  Civil,  MU^m/,  Jwdidaly  Ee- 
<J««taritoail— Thajpreeent  civil  divisiBn  of'^  Fnuee  b  ink 
86  departments.  The  deputments  ate  nndw  tin 
ment  of  a  prefect,  and  are  subdivided  into  drenits  oc  a> 
rondissements,  each  comprehending  a  certain  nnniber  <f 
communes  which  for  thfur  extoit  and  average  pc^mlatMC 
may  be  compared  widi  our  parishes.  [DxpAsnoEKTs.]  Tlte 
system  of  division  was  introduced  by  tbe  National  Awa- 
bly,  1789.  The  name  of  the  department  is  usnally  btf- 
rowed  from  some  marked  natural  feature,  a  river,  e  da.: 
of  mountains,  &a :  the  name  of  the  atmndissenient  »  k- 
variahly  taken  from  its  chief  town.  As  the  dtvisioas  «ml- 
tary  governments  or  ^ovinoes)  snd  tise  principal  subdir- 
sions  which  existed  before  the  introduction  <tf  the  prefti. 
dmwrtments  are  oontinunlly  r^med  to^  though  no  lone 
officially  recognised,  it  is  destrabkfto'giTO  them  in  a  tebc- 
for^  together  with  tbsiifaiiiQalnnMUlt^M^  & 
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•ilh  iholc  mpMrtira     PrtMijMl  SabdltbteM. 
apllala  (in  btaskcta). 

.  I>A  Flahinu  FuHfOut  (£•&).  Li 
Flaodra  Hkiitiine,  Lr 
VUndn  WaUoniu,  Le 
Cuibniiii,  Ls  Haiunit 

I.  L*AsTOM  (Jrrm)r^ 

II.  I<A  PiCABOii  (^Mifw).  L'Anienob) 

Ilk  Sftntcrrflf  Le  Veimaa- 
doN,  Le  lliitnclie,  Le 
Pkvi  leemnua  or  Le 
CeUlii^  Le  Bouloutois, 
Le  Ponthteu,  Le  Vnneax. 

V.  La  Momuhdu  (Afwn).  Le  Pan  de 
Csnx,  Le  Pays  de  any, 
Le  Vexin  Nonnend,  La 
Rmimois,  La  Para  de  U 
Campagne,  Le  Pap  d' 
OneMf  Lb  IdauTui,  Le 
Faya  d'Aog*,  Lea  Mar* 
cbei,  Le  Beauo,  Le  Bo< 
eagSf  Le  Paya  d'Qoulme, 
Le  Cotentia,  or  Le  Co- 
tantin,  L'Aviaoehiii. 

f.  L'Ilb  bs  FuncB  ( Arit>  Le  Pariaii, 
Le  BeaoTaiiia,  Le  Laoo- 
Doia,  LeSdawmu^  Le 
NoTDDDoia,  Le  Vexin 
FraneoU.  La  Gonelle,  Le 
Valob,  Le  Uantoia.  U 
Hmepoix,  La  Brie  Fratt- 
(oba,  La  G4tiiioiB  Fiaa- 

fOb. 


iri.  La  Cmimumw  (TVvjm).  Le  BWie> 
loia,  Le  Poreieii,  Ar- 
fronne,  La  PritieipauU  da 
Sedan  et  Saucourt,  Le 
BhtfnOM  or  Rimou,  Le 
Peitboia,  LkChampaene 
(praperiT  80  calWd),  Le 
Vaugr,  Le  Buvigay,  Le 
Senoooia,  La  Brie. 

VII.  Ia  LoRfUiHX  (Mmcv),    La  Lorraine 

^opcrly'ao  called),  La 
Lomiiie  Allemande,  Le 
Payedea  VeamLe  Pm 
MeaaiB,  Le  Touloia,  Le 
Vndunoii,  Le  Luxem- 
bourg Fraafoia,  La  Frin- 
cipauU  de  nouiUoo,  Le 
Banoia. 

VIII.  L'ORi.xi>K0ia  (OriioHi).  OrUanoia 

properly  eo  called^  La 
Beauaae  or  Baanee  (com- 
pcdwnding  Le  Char, 
train,  Le  Dunoie,  Le 
Vend&moia,)  Le  Bleimia, 
La  Sulogne,  Le  Oftti- 
BoiaOiiteiUM*. 

IX.  Lt  TosKaiia  (r«wr<).    La  Haute 

Toutaiae*  La  Baaae 
Touraiae. 

X.  Li  Bbbkv  or  Basat  {Btmrgti).  Le 

Hant  Bttri,  Le  Baa 
Bern. 

XI.  La  NivBitNoia  (iViwn). 

XII.  LeBooRSOHiioiafJtfMiA'iu).  LeHast 

Bourbonaoia,  Le  Baa 
BourboDBoia. 

XIII.  La  llAicaz  {Omint).    La  Haute 

Marchs,  La  BaM 
M  arc  he. 

XIV.  Lx  IiniODilN  or  Lwoent  (Lwtyw). 

Le  Haut  Ijniooaui,  La 
Baa  Idmomui. 
XV  L'AoTxiMiia  {Omtont}.  La  Haute 
Amvrgaa  (comprehead> 
ing  La  Haute  Auverffne, 
piDpeily  BO  eaUed>  Car- 
lad«c).  La  Baase  Au- 
vt^nw  (couprelie&diBg 
La  Baese  Auvergne,  pzO' 
perly  ao  called.  La  P»a 
de  Combraillea,  La  Li- 
mafne,  Le  Livradois, 
ana  Le  Dauphioi  d'Aa- 
wrgne. 


Dmutaaalii,  wUh  tba  popahtba, 
106. 

L  NOBD,  1,026417. 


«.  PAS  DS  CALAIS, 
664,854, 

3.  SOMlfS,  95^706. 


4.  8B1NX  INFS'BISUKX, 

780^85. 

5.  XUBX,  434^68. 

6.  CALVADOS,  Mlj77S, 

7.  HANCHE,  5H382- 

8.  ORNE,  443»688. 

9.  A2SNB,  527,095. 

10.  0X8B*  398^1. 

11.  8RINB,  1J06,891. 
18.  8BINB  BT  OISB* 

449,588. 

13.  SEINE  BTHABNB* 

326381. 

14.  HARNX,  345,245. 

15.  ABDEinnuit 

16.  AUBE,  253,870. 

17.  HAUTE  HARNE, 

255,969. 

18.  HEUSS,  317,701. 

19.  MOSELLE,  427,250. 
30.  MEDRTHEy  424,366 
21.  VOSGES,  411,034. 


32.  EURE  ET  LOIR, 

S8S.05S. 

33.  LOIRET,  316,189. 

24.  LOIR  ET  OHBB, 
344,043. 


85.  INDRBSr  LOIRE, 
304,271. 

26.  CHER,  276,853. 

27.  INDRE,  257,350. 

28.  NIE^VRE,  297,550. 
39.  ALUXR,  309,370. 

30.  CBBUSEi  876,334. 


31.  CORKPZ^  308,433. 

32.  HAUTOVIENME, 

393,011. 
33L  CANTAL,  86^117 

34.  PUT  DE  DOME, 
589.438. 


Capital  ■tCeraitaMt  (ta  OapttaUV-OhW  torn  af  AnmUm 
arat^  Ob  itaUn),  trith  Um  popotottoa  or  Uwtr  TMptatheMi. 
maaNtn  ItSSiaad  other  plaaas  of  tM|M>tana«. 

Llux,  72,005;  Dimkerfw,  23,806;  FaUmetm^t, 
19,499;  Dmm,  19,173;  Cmmbrmi,  17,846;  Hom- 
irHfa^7674;  wifMmm,  3030 ;  Boubeix;  Taureoiwr. 

Amua,  33,48«|  JMrnt^  85,7381  Sr.  Oawr,  19,^t 
BMmm,  6805;  Mm^wU,  3867;  Si.  Pii,  3453  { 
Calaia. 

Akisns,  46,129;  AbbniiU,  18,247;  Firmm,  4119; 
JlwrJrftr,  3790 1  iWAM,  3912. 


Socn(,98,063t  U  tUwn,  SS^f  Dinm,  M,BSQ, 
rtwW,  9813;  KtufiMM,  3463;  Bltoiif;  F«> 
camp. 

Braasx,  10,287;  LeMwn,  9937;  ftat  .faAirr,  5858 ; 

Bermmg,  7244;  Lt,  Jnde/fi,  5085. 
CASH,4l,876;£wiwc,Il,><^3;  Ba3wiw,9676;  AUK. 

9498;  1^,7339;  Am/ L'ftwfw,  8137. 
8t.  la,  9065;  Ckeriomy,  19,315;  Qmtmea,  7663; 

^croNcArf,  7690;  /'o/^nwt,  6655 ;  JVeriout,  2521. 
Albmcon,  13,934;  ArgaUatt,  5772;  MortaoHe,  5692: 

IWrwtf,  2417. 
Laoh,  8230 ;  St.  Hnnlin,  20,570 ;  Snmom,  8124  i 

Cktt€m  merry,  4761 ;  TereiM.  8571. 
BaaVTAU,  13,082;  CSMi^t^,  8895;  StmSi,  5016; 

Clrrmamt,  3235. 
Pabib,  909.126 ;  S(.  Mi,  9332 ;  Semwf ,  1670. 
VBRaAiu.Ba,  29,209;  E'toanca,  7896 ;  Am/mw,  5408 ; 

Af<H/c«,  3818  ;  CbrM/,  3890;  JtenMM,  3006 ;  St. 

GcRnaiD-.en-I«ye. 
llBuw,  6846;  J&aw,  7809;  AriafafMrn,  8081; 

iV«in«^6007;  CbvftMiaiicr^  3573. 
CKALOMS-eUBrHAitnB,  18,958;  JBrnm,  38.359;  f!rrf 

J^AmpsiB,6882;  J>«nu9,3457;  Smle JftafAoMM, 

3962. 

HaaiBnaa,  4083 ;  SeJm,  13/19 ;  Ji^Ate/,  6771 )  Jbeny 

3682;  roiwieri,  2101. 
Taona,  25,563;  Aar««rv4iita,3940;  Jftywl  ear  5«aif, 

3355;  Areit-tufAnU,  3752;  BKrtmrJSeuit,  8850 
CiuuuoNT,  6318;  LoiiyrM,  7677 ;  Fauy, 

BxtfurOvc,  12,383 ;  rrrdtm,  10,577 ;  GiMuwrey,  3716  • 

Afomtmitfy,  3251. 
Mbtx,  42,793;  nisan/Ze,  5680 ;  SarrMmmiiin,  4113: 

Briey,  1730. 

Namct,  31,445;  tmwvUtt,  12,798  ;  7W,7333;  CSMKm 

SoHuM,  2621 ;  Sonr&wr^,  2340. 
EFIHA^  9526 ;  Sf.  Oir,  7909;  Mireaonri,  5684; 

aMiK.5055;  Natfdk^tim,^Ai. 

CaABTaxa,  14.750;  CUltmAm,  6776;  Nogtrnt^e^lUlfm, 

6861 ;  i^mr,  6379. 
Oblxaks,  40,161  f  iAnteyu,  7757;  Otei,  5330;  ffUi- 

vim,  4033. 

Buna,  13,688;  rM4UBw,8806;  B»mtrmtm,7m, 


ToDEB,  36,669;  CUim,  6911 ;  LmAm,  4753. 


BoORQU,  25,324;  St.  AmmtdtyZ^^^  &nc«rrT,  3482. 
CHATKADROiTE,  13,847;  iMioudwty  11,654;  La  OUtrt 

4471 ;  U  B/ime,  5095. 
Nbtbrb,  16,967;  OM>ir>6812}  C6nw»,5539;  CUmw 

OUmh,  2775. 

HoouNa,  15,231 ;  GaiuHtf,5109;  Mamttiifm,  5034;  Lt 
/Vw«r,2286. 

GoBBXT,  4796;  Jiibvimm,  5631;  JiaMyoMvy;  3940; 
BnuM4  952. 

Tdli;.b,9700;  Am,  8843;  (7aMA41S5. 
LnuMXB,  29,706 ;  BUfae, 358 1 ;  A.  Fnn*,  6900;  IMit- 
chamart,  4133. 

Adrillac,  10,889;  St.  JSW,  5U0  ;  Jlwvt,  8503, 

JfavrMW,  3420. 
Clbrmomt,  32,437 ;  Ann,  U,47S;  TWar^  99ttl  /anvvi 

5741;  i^Mierf.SOie. 


*  Aa  Uw  M}>llel  of  a  depanmoBt  ia  mlwav*  the  eayiUl  of  as  atfOBdliaMBaat, 
toiruoranDBdlneawali  are  gtven,  tbe  rmkW  of  thrae  mbdhiiiaB^lff^ffiiF  ' 
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Xn.  Lb  Mitn  M<m$). 


DC,  L*  Bm  Uuamt 

L»  Percbe. 


XVn.  I**jLiuOD  (^^^).  L»  Hani  An- 
jon,  M  Bu  Anjoa  (of 
ithicli  La  Sutmaieii  ia 
•  part). 

XVIII.  "LABwMTAam  (  Amw«).  La  Huite 
fiKtagne,  LaBacM  Bra- 
togne,  La  Ifoyetuw  Bre- 
tagnfc 


XIX.  I«  VsltDir  (Mart).   Le  Hauf  Poi- 

Toa  (oompnheDdlne  Le 
Haut  Poitou,  propenj  lo 
called,  Le  LouduAoii,  Le 
Mirebeluia,  Le  Thousr- 
•oU,  La  Gktine,  and  Le 
Ni(nrfoi«),LeBat  Fntoti. 

XX.  Li  FAVi  lyAncu  (£a  BoekiUt). 

XXI.  La  SaiMTOMas  (^Saimiet)  mad  1.'An< 

oouHoia  (ADgoiiUms), 
La  Haute  Sainton^,  I>a 
Baaw  Sainlong*. 
XXIL  L'AUAOB  (S/ni«&0»y V  1U  Bauto 
AImcs,  La  Basn  Alsace. 


XXIII.  La  FiuHCBX  Conn  (SeampoN). 

Lea  Baillagea  d'Amout, 
da  IfiHeu  &  d'Aval. 


XXIV.  La  BoTlBOoaNa  (Z>yo)t).  Le  Diion- 
noia,  Le  Pays  de  Moa- 
tagne,  L'AuxerroiSjL'Au- 
xoti,L'AutuneU,  L«  Cba^ 
raloii  'or  Chaiollou,  Le 
BrioDoitiLe  Miconniut, 
Le  ChaionoistLa  Bretu, 
Le  Bugey  (in  which  arc 
oomprebended  Le  Buerr, 
woperly  m  callet^  and  Le 
Valroroey;,  Le  Pi^a  da 
Oez,  La  Piineipauti  de 
Dombea. 

XXT.LnLlWWHf  {lifon').  Le  Lyennoii, 
properly  so  called,  Le 
FrancLvannoIs,  LeBeai^ 
joloii,  Le  Forei. 

XXVI.  Li  L&miDKDoc  (TWohk).  Le 
Haut  Lanffucdoe,  Le 
Baa  Lanffoedoe,  Let  C6- 
wuee  (eompnliending 
Lm  C^enneS,  properly  so 
called,  ouComt£  d'Alaiz, 
L'Uxigetas),  LeVnaiais, 
Le  Velay,  and  Le  GevMi- 


XXVIi.  JLiB  Bo0aBti.LOif  (Perptffmm).  Le 
Beoasillon  pn>per,Le  V»- 
leapir,  Le  Conflanf,  Le 
CiV«r.  La  Geidiuin 
Fnn^ou^La  Valll*  de 
Carol. 

XXVIII.  La  Cqhtb  dk  Foix  (Kw*).  La 

nutie  HaQte,  LaPartie 
Basse,  Le  Donnetan. 

XXIX.  Li  Girisiins  or  Gmxunt  (Bor- 

deaur),  anil  La  Gas- 

COQNK  (Juci). 

LAQviamiB.  LaGuienne  (properly 
so  called),  or  Le  Borde- 
loia.  Le  Bazadois,  Le 
Perigoid,  L'Aireikois,  Le 
Quercy,  Le  Kouergua. 
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33.  8AKTHS,  466^ 

36.  HATENNE,  S6V66. 

37.  BIAINE  ET  LOIBB. 
477^70. 


38.  LOIBE  INFEfBiXUBB, 

470,768. 

39.  MO&BIHAK,  449,743. 

40.  FINISTERE.  546,955 

41.  CUTES  DU  NOBDi 

605,563 
41  iLLEBTVILAUnE, 
»47,2&9. 

43.  VENDER  341^8. 

44.  DBtJXSS'VBXS, 

304,105. 

45.  VIENNE,  388,602. 


46.  CHABENTE.  365,126. 

47.  CfiAEENTE  INFE*- 

EIEUBE,  449,649. 

48.  HAUT  BHXN,  4-]7,(]  I  ^. 

49.  BA8  RHINi  561,859. 

50.  HAUTE  SAONE, 

343,298. 

51.  DOUBS,  276,274. 

52.  J17EA,  315^55. 

53.  YONNE,  355,237. 

54.  COTE  IKIB,  385,624. 

53.  SAONEXTLOIB& 

538,507. 
56.  AIN,  346488. 


t  K  A 

Ia  U»»Bt  23,164;  La  Flichtt  6420:  Mtmerw^  5704] 

SmmI  tolaii,  3?83. 
IaTA^  17,810  ;  Mi^wtr,  978S ;   CUUm  GwmlMir, 

6226. 

AiraKSB,3S,$01;SiMHr,Il,9B|jgi«v4Stt0t  Am»- 
^aM,8288;  2130. 


57.  BHOKE,  482,024. 

58.  LOIRE,  412.497. 

59.  HAUTE  LOIKB, 

295,384. 

60.  ARDE^HE,  353,752. 

61.  LOZV&E,  141|783. 

62.  OARD,  366,259. 

63.  HBBAULT. 

64.  AUDE,  281,088. 

65.  TAKX,  346.614. 

66.  HAUTE  GAR0NN£, 

454,727. 

67.  FYRE'NE'ESORIEN- 

TALES,  164,^5. 


Naxrn,  75395;  PamAm^,  3872  j  Matmn,  8667; 

CM/AwftrfaMt,  3634;  AmiHy.  2079. 
Vankbs,  11,623;  L«HM,  18,975;  |WiBy,6378;  POtr- 
mel,  5307. 

QuwpaR,  9715 ;  29,773 :  MMmx,9^^i 

St.  Bribdc,  11,382;  Dintm,  7356;  Gmvomp,  M66: 

iMmkn,  5461 ;  Lmdhe,  6865. 
finnna, 33,552;  Sr.  Mi/e,9744*;  ;ih^.690Ii  A^frn. 

9384;  Ad(>Jt,4506;  JMArf,  1772. 
BouRBOM  VsNDKB,  5257  J  fWflNM,  7650}  La  Sdtm 

d'OAmiu,  4778. 
KiOKT,  18,197;  ArfAciMy,  4288;  JfrJfe,  S724 ; 
■itire,  1694. 

PoMuu,  22,000;  CMiMttratUi,  9695;       daw,  5B32; 
Jfaiifipimn;M,4157;  O'vr^,2100. 

AHOonutia,  16,910;  Cd^w, 3830 ;  88M t  Bap> 

A^2inix,3013;  CaHfoUmt,  2766. 
La  RooHXLLs,  14,857;  RocktM,  15,441  ;  Saimt'u 
9559;  St.Jtm  teJnaUm^  5915;  Aftawiusw,  4542; 
JmMac,  2514. 

CoLMAR,  15,958;  Ai^,S687|  jdtUvvA,  3028;  Hd- 
hauaen. 

BnusBOOlia,  57365;  Sciiiktadt,  9700;  Wiiwiwj 

5575 ;  Savenu,  5352. 
VKaou^5B87i  Gray,  6535;  Z«r«,205& 

BiaAiffiOK,29^U|  MmtUim^tilUi  AiUar&r,45»:. 
BkinM,  2519 

LoKa.LB-8AUUfim,7684}  iM^,  10^137;  IW!y*},649i: 

St.  Oravde,  5238. 
Auxutns.  11,575;  Snu,  9095;  AvmOtm,  b309 ;  Jttgm. 

5494;  r«jtwf7»,  427L 
DuoH,  24317 ;  Stmrne,  10,678;  Shmr,  4035  ;  CH:^' 

turn  IT  Sfim,  4430. 
Maook,  11,944  :   rWmt  mv  Halm,  12,400  ; 


10^43»|  X««A«%3674;  GM)lie,3226. 
Booaa,952Si  Bttkg,  3970;  AMwh  3696  ;  7Vm« 
2»59|  Gm,  2894. 


LvoK,  150314;  fUtrfr^tdiet  7553)   La  OtnUotifr 

La  Cnix  Bovuee. 
MoNTBBisOH,6266;A.£lif)ns,  41,534;  i2Mtw.<^:' 

Hive  de  Giei. 
IdiFux,  14,924;  BriMJe,taA3i  liseiveacr,  76il. 

PuTAt,4219i  7biinBOM,4l74|  Lmgmi&n^^79. 
UxiTBB,  5909 ;  ManMt,  4025 ;  Plarmc,  2246. 
NiKBS,  43,036;  AUi,  18^6;    Vsft,    CaSo : 

yigtm,  5049  ;  Beancaire. 
HoMTPUxtaa,  35.506 ;  BHier*,  16,233;  L»d£mt,  11 J  ■ 

Saiirf  A)U,6995)  CetU. 
CaBOAaaoma,  18,907  ;  Naritmm,  10^92  s  Gauir*- 

Omrg,  10,186  ;  Immmt,  7105. 
Alby,  11301 ;  Gu/ra,  17,602;  (?Aa»;,8199;  />r.. 

7205. 

TouiAow,  77,372;  S/.  Qmadamt,  6020  ;  Mmt,^: 

Ft/ic/hmcke,  2765. 
PnrioiiAli,  17^18;  /Vad^3Q18  ;  Grraf,  330i. 


68.  ARBIE'GB  OU  ABOTG]^  Fan^  4699  ;  Aimrt^  OMk';  MM  Owmm,  4282. 

69.  AVfiTRON,  370,951.       Bamiis  of  Bomz,  9695  ( tOh^  10,450;  /T/£r^c» 

8738  ;  Btr.JJfrifmttem  ;  AyaAMS  4082. 

70.  LOT,  287,003.  Cabobs,  12^17  ;  J^^eae^  6137  j  QwWsii,  5334. 

71.  T.\RN  ET  GARONNB^   Homtadbai^  28^5 ;  JfcisMe,  10,618;  Ctasurf^Sv^ 

242,184.  740&  . . 


V  n  A 
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Gabaxdan,  La  ChalMM, 
^  Pin  4e4  JUit^  I* 
pnn     *M^ua«  f  oom- 

and  pBTs  d«  Soula], 
Le  Bigoire,  L'Armafnae 
(eonprahendiiig  Le  Haut 
fit  Irf  31«iM  Annaciui^ 

majirDae  Le  Com- 
suDse  (eomprehendm^ 
L«  Bant  Comtninge,  La 
Bai  Commioge,  ud  Le 
Cowwantj-), 

*  ArmsfBu  bad  other  nbdlvtiton*  num  miaiito  t 
two  of  (MM  inbdiTUtoDi  wera  atrictljr  whu  wa« 
emllad  Ls  Haut  or  L«  Blu«  AnnofDMi,  Htd  m  Bai 
or  Lo  N(4r  AnnMnM. 

t  It  U  on  tlia  MitlurUy  of  tfao  •  Dtctionaalra  Unl- 
veTM41ed«  la  Fntno**  tlut  ws  vimlte  L*  Coauraiva 
•ubdirWoo  of  Im  Comndofit  attar  aaflncitlai 
luks  tlwinliritypfcBt. 

XXX.  Lb  Baamt  (Hw). 

XXXL  Lx  DavrHiin(0rnK)6fff).  Le  Haut 
D*apbiiii  (compreliend- 
'  ia^  Li  Or^ivaitdaa,  L« 

Itoyan*«,  Ld  CbamBsauT, 
BhaacoDQoU,  L*£a)> 
bninoii,  Xa  G-a^n^is, 
^d  L»  BaTODnie»),  Le 
Bag  Dauphini  (compie- 
beadiDg  LeViennoii.Le 
Valflntinoifl,  Lb  Trieutt- 
noil,  Le  Diois,  and  La 
Priaeipaufi  d'OraoKe, 
MOW  compMhiadtd  in  the 
DfpartnwiitofV auctuu). 

XXXU.  UPumiigx  (^t»>  U  Haute 
FraveQce,  La  BaMe  Pro- 
mc9, 


hk  CoBta  or  CoBeioa.  Not  ioduded 
in  the  thirty-two  pnn 
nocial  gomniiMntt. 

La  CoxTM  i/ArnHton  and  La 
CoicTAT  Vavaieanr,  in 
xaati^  nibdiffinoni  of 
PnvesM^  btit  lut^ect  to 
the  Pope;  nntU  eedod 
by  lum  te  Pntwa  ia 
1791. 


TC  OBBB.8»^  Am,  10.461  >  Cmbm,  imt  I^emn,6Uil 

nwiri.  2539  ;  fiXT^,  1823. 
rs.  HAUTBg  Pptq^ra.  T4B«w^  12^30 ;  Begwim,  81QS  )  Jra^,  U20, 
244.170. 

74.  LANDES^  ^918.        Mwrc  m  IbwMt  4089 1  A«*  477S  i  Sf,  Smn,  ^869. 


75.  LOT  IffPOABONn, 

346,400. 

76.  DO&DOCUiX,4B7,»0Z. 

77.  anomub  u&m. 


78.  BASSES  PYHBWB, 

446,398. 

79.  HAUTES  AI^PIBB, 

131,168. 

80.  DKOME,  30&,499. 

81.  l&E'SBj  673^5. 


Am.  19.398 1  rUim^  if4gm,  11.292;  Mmmm^ 

m7  I  Aifw,  «603, 
Pwiapsm.  U,57fi  ;  Bermtrae,  9jt8&]  &rM,  &869; 

AToii^nM,  3573  ;  SHiirme,  3775. 
BoUBiO*,  98.705  i  momie,  9714 :  ^A>y*.  8801  : 

U  /Hole,  3931 ;  Saxat,  4446  j  LMpentf  1404. 


Pav,  12,607  F  f^Muw,  16,919  j  MfM  Of  OMfW, 

6680  I  OriJkn,  7857 }  MmUm,  1969. 
Su^  7aM;  JMnM,81<8;  «rMi«M^  S4SS. 

Vamoa.  1M06  t  JANf^«M«r.  7966  j  Z>tf,  3900 ; 

JVM.320St  AoBftapi. 
tauaM.  88,969}  #Gmm^  ifi^i  St.  JfonetfR. 
2W*  Ai,9484, 


8B.BOUC3HB8DUItHONB,MAaoiiu,  146,a89j  Jm,  Um\  ^rtm,  iMUBi 
362,32&  TuiMOii. 

83.  VAB,  323,404.  DBwnmuf,  9794;  TVtWm,  35^22  j  1932&  i 

^rtymi^j,56fi2;  Hieies. 

84.  BASSES  ALPKS,  Duun.  B365  ;  SUtenn,  4546  ;  Foreaiquifr,  3023  ;  Air- 

159,045.  eri<nwi«/'<.S!I54;  Girif/Zaw,  2069. 

83.  CORSE,  207389.  Aiacoio,  9003  ;  BaHia,  13,061 ;  CoWr,  3587  ;  Sartine. 

26S3 ;  cud,  1457, 


86.  VAUCLUBB,  946^)71. 


AnoHoiT,  31,786;  CWywiHM,  99S4  ;  Orvuv,  8874 ; 
^,5868. 


Mitical  DMMiofit  ami  .^timMMroft'ofi^Thii  tU^oa 
into  departments  Mrrw  aa  a  baaii  Ibr  all  the  otter  adani- 

niBtrative  di-visions.  * 

France  is  divided  ibr  military  purposes  into  nineteen  pro- 
vinces or  '  military  division!  :*  of  than  we  subjoin  a  list,  ao- 
cording  to  the  arnmgBment  made  in  1829,  vfaeu  two  military 
divisions,  the  head-quaxtei»  of  whii^i  were  at  C^n  and 
Perigneux,  me  nippivnad. 

No.  of  Hnd 
Uitlaioni.     Qurtm  Dgpetf  wte  inelodad. 

I.  pAfia.  Seine,  Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et 

Harne,  Aiane,  Oise,  Loire^ 
Euro  et  Loir. 

n.  CHAI.ONS.  Ardennes,  Meuse,  Marne. 

III.  Mnz.  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Voages. 

IV.  Toma.  Indre  et  Loire,  Loir  et  Oher. 

Maine  et  Loire,  Mayenne, 
Sarthe. 

V.  SrRASBOinta.     Baut  Rhin,  Baa  Rhin. 

VI.  BasANfov.       Ain,  Doubs,  Jnra,  Haute  Sadne. 

VII.  Okbhobli.  Drdme,  Hautes  Alpes. 
VID.      Marsbills.      Basses  Alpes,  Vaucluse,Bouches 

du  Rh6ne. 

IX.  HoNTPBLLlU.  Ardiche,  Gard,  Lozdre,  H£rault, 
Tarn,  Aveyron. 

\  .ToDWUSB.       Aude,  Pyrenees  Orientales,  Ar- 

ri^,  Haute  Garonne,  Hautes 
^r6niet|  Gets,  Tarn  et  Oa- 

fODlUh 


XL 


BtmnAux. 


xn. 


NiJRM. 


XnL  Rbnmxs. 

XIV,  Rodin. 


Landet,  CHronde,  Buses  Fy- 
t^niaBt  Dordogne^  Lot,  Lot 
et  Garonne. 
CSurentd  Inf<6rieure,  Loire  In. 
ftrieure.  Deux  SSvres,  Ven- 
d^  Vienne,  Charente. 
Cfites  du  Nord,  Finistire,  Ille  et 

Vilaine,  Morbihan. 
Seine  InfSrieure,  Eure,  Hancbe 

Calvados,  Orne. 
Cher.  Indre,   AUier,  Creuse, 
Niivr^  Baute  Vienne^  Cor- 
rdte. 

Nord,  Fas  do  Calais,  Sonune. 
Corse. 

Aub^  Hants  Marne,  Yonne, 

Cdte  d'Or,  Sa&ne  et  Loire. 
Rb&ne^  Loin,  Cantal,  Fuy  da 
D6m^  Hante  Loire. 

The  principal  fortresses  vat  along  or  near  the  Belgian, 
Fnudan,  and  Bawian  frontiar— Gkavalinea.  Dnnksqua^ 

Lille,  Douai,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Cond£,  Mauheuge, 
Avesnes,  Rooroy,  Givet  et  Charl^ont,  Miziires,  Sedan, 
Thionvilte,  Melz,  Bitohe,  and  WeisMmboon ;  along  the  Rhe- 
nish frontier— Haguenau,  Strasbourg,  Sohelestadt,and  Neuf 
Brisach ;  towards  the  Jura — B^fbrt  or  Belfort,  B^n^n,  and 
the  new  Fort  de  l*Ec1use ;  towards  the  Alps  and  the  ~ 
nian  flx>DUeff---ChrenobleaiidBrwnom^aIn^ 
Fyreneac  lkwntiei^Ferpi|[nan«  Bmi^adiWsA  . 


XV. 


XVI. 

xvu. 
xvni. 


Bdobqss. 


LlLLK. 

Bastia. 

Dijon. 


XIX.  Lvcar. 


F.  R  A 
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.^Mn*FiBd-de*Part,  lud  Btyomw.  The  nml  dook  and 
building  nids  ue  Brest,  Toulon.  Roohefort,  Cherbourg,  and 
Lorient  Sloops  ofTBraiebniltdso  at  Bayonne,  Nantes,  and 
St.  Soran,  a  suburb  of  St.  Halo.  In  time  of  warDunkerque 
and  St.  Maid  Mxti  out  a  neat  number  of  privateors. 

The  administration  of  me  laws  in  France  has  led  to  other 
divisions.  The  smallest  judicial  divisions  are  cantons,  each 
of  which  is  undw  the  jurisdiction  of  ajujfv  dff^iatic  (justice 
of  peace),  and  in  the  rural  districts  comprehends  sevwal 
oommniHS ;  but  in  the  laige  towns,  which  consist  of  but 
one  commune,  there  are  usuaUjr  several  jugeg.  These 
ji^m  de  paix  have  a  final  jwisdietkm  in  smauer  mattras ; 
BM  all  suits  must  ocnne  before  them,  with  a  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  an  amicsible  adjustment,  before  they  are  carried 
into  a  superior  court.  They  are  all  salaried,  and  are  profes- 
sional men.  The  whole  number  of  cantons  in  the  kingdom 
is  2834.  The  moires  of  communes  appear  to  have  also 
some  judicial  authori^.  The  Tribtmaux  de  Premih-e  In- 
stance, or  primary  courts,  which  may  perhaps  be  compared 
to  our  quarter-sessions,  are  one  for  every  arrondissement. 
The  whole  number  of  arrondissements  in  France  is  363. 
Each  tribunal  consists  of  from  three  to  eight  or  more 
members  (besides  supplementary  membm),  aocordii^  to 
the  populotioa  or  business  of  the  arrondissement,  with 
a  proaa-eur  du  rot.  or  attorney  for  the  crown.  These 
courts  take  eognisance  of  civil  and  erinunil  oases  widiin 
certain  limits,  but  not  of  offences  i^ainst  the  state.  The 
section  oi  the  tribunal  which  takes  cognisance  of  criminal 
cases  b  odled  TWbtmalde  Police  CorrecHomteOe.  The  Coure 
Swalee  (twen^-seven  in  number)  are  the  highest  courts 
.with  the  e^tception  of  the  Cour  de  Caseation),  and  may  be 
compared  with  our  assixe  courts.  They  have  jurisdiction 
over  several  departments  as  given  below,  and  the  number  of 
the  judges  varies  according  to  the  extent  and  busiLMb  of  the 
circuit  over  which  they  preside.  The  Cw  Royale  Paris 
consists  of  fifty  judges,  and  the  whole  number  of  judges  of 
these  courts  is  about  nine  hundred:  their  salaries  are  very 
smalL  Bach  emtr  foytde  is  divided  into  sevenl  ohamben ; 
one  deodeson  bills  of  indictment,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
finf^ish  grand  jut^ ;  another  tries  eriminal  oases;  others  take 
co^isance  of  civil  cases.  Some  members  of  titese  courts 
visit  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments  subject  to  their 

i'urisdietion  about  once  in  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
loldin^  Court  d'Aeeiee,  or  assize  courts  for  criminal  cases 
exclusively.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  subordinate  courts 
to  the  Coure  RoutUes ;  but  not  from  these  to  any  other 
4urt,  except  to  the  Cow  de  Caeeation,  at  Paris,  and  that, 
jot  on  questions  of  fiutt,  but  onlv  as  to  matters  of  law.  The 
Cour  de  Caeeation  can,  if  it  fluos  any  defect  of  this  kind, 
order  a  new  trial  before  another  Cour  Royale.  [GAsaATioN.] 
The  decisions  of  all  these  tribunals  are  regulated  by  Lee 
Cinq  Codee.  [Covmn,  Lbs  Cinq.]  J  uries  are  only  occasion- 
ally employet^  and  under  regulatioDB  mateiiallj  diflbieat 
from  our  own. 


•Itliiig. 

Aden. 
Aix. 
Amiens. 
Anobbs. 

Bastia. 

Uesan^on. 

Bordeaux. 

BoimoES. 

Caen. 

COLMAR. 

Dijon. 

DotTAI. 

Grsnobli, 

LiHOGZS. 

Lton. 

hohtpulibb. 

Nanct. 

NtKXS. 
OaLEAHft. 

rAxiff. 

Pav. 


CODM  ROTALBS. 
DeiMttmMM  ia  thrtr  yaMUMtm 

(rers,  Lot,  Lot  et  Oaronne. 

Basses  Alpes,  Bouches  du  Rhfine,  Tar. 

Aisne,  Obe,  Somme. 

Maine  et  Loire,  HayMine,  Sarthe, 

Corse. 

Doubs,  Haute  Sadne,  Jura. 

Charente,  Dordogne,  Cironde. 

Cher,  Indre,  Niivre. 

Calvados,  Manche,  Ome. 

Bas  Rhin,  Haut  Rhin. 

C6te  d'Or,  Haute  Mame,  Sa&ne  ct  Loire. 

Nord,  Pas  de  Calais. 

Drftme.  Bautes  Alpes,  Isftre. 

Corrtee,  Creuse^  Haute  Vimnfl. 

Ain,  Lcdre,  Rh&na. 

ArdeniMSt  Hosdle. 

Aude,  Aveyron.  H&rault,  Fyr&i£«i  <Men- 
tales. 

Ifeurthe,  Meuse,  Vosges. 
Ardidie,  Card,  Loz&re,  Vaucluse. 
Indre  et  lAtre,  Loiret,  Loir  et  Cher. 
Aube,  Euro  et  Loir,  Mume,  Seine,  Seine  et 

Mame,  Seine  et  Oiso,  Yonne. 
Bwaes  Pyr^nies,  Hautes  Pyr^^es,  Laudes. 


PomzBB.  Charente  Inllrienra.  Deux  SfinM.  VmdAe- 
Vienne. 

Renne*.  Cdtea  du  Nord.  Finistirek  Ue  et  TfUina 
Loire  InfSrieure,  Uorbihan. 

Rioh.  Allier,  Gkntal,  Haute  Loirs,  Puy  de  D&me 

Rouen.  Bure^  Seine  InfSrieure. 

TouLOViK.  Arridg^  Haute  (MnHUMb  Tkm,  Tani  et 
GarouDe.- 

The  whole  cost  of  the  administrfttioD  of  justie«  m  Frwei^ 
accofdiiw  to  the  Bodget  of  1838,  is  19,800,675  ftnnes,  wliidi 
is  thus  distributed  :— 

Central  Administratim  • 
Council     State  • 
Cour  de  Cassation       .  . 
Cowe  Royatee  .  , 

Coars  d' Assises 

Tribunaux  de  PremiAre  Instance 
Tribuneux  de  Commerce  et  de  Police 
Justices  de  Paix 

Bneniet  of  Criminal  Justiee.  and  of 

CivU  and  Criminal  StatistioB 
Miscdhneoua  . 


5«4,800  francs 

516,400 

n 

969.000 

m 

.  4.243,130 

t 

154,400 

.  5,880,145 

243,300 

a 

3,103.200 

« 

3,3SS,000 

45,000 

99 

19,000,375  fmn 

The  ecclesiastical  diviuon  of  F^rauos  hai  undergoiw  buht 
changes.  Befim  the  Hevdittioii  Ihm  wm  eighteen  ardt- 
bishoprics.  «cduBve  of  Avignon.  Of  these,  ooe  (CamlKafe 
has  been  reduced  to  a  simple  Inilwpti^  sod  Jbor  unitei 
with  others,  via.,  Aries  and  Bmbrun  with  Aix:  Vieai» 
with  Lyon ;  and  Narbonne  with  Toulouse :  the  additua  d 
Avignon  makes  the  present  numbw  fourteen.  The  ard^ 
bishops,  before  the  Revolution,  had  as  sufficagans  one  ho* 
dred  and  seven  bishops  in  Fiance;  one  in  the  conniv 
of  Nice  (Nice),  and  two(Annecyand  Uaorienne),  in  Sam 
in  Italy ;  two  (Bile  and  Lausanne)  in  Switzerland ; 
two  (Tournay  and  Namur)  in  the  Low  Countries.  Beades 
these,  four  French  bishoprics  were  undo'  the  jurisdictu 
of  German  archbishops,  making  tin  whole  number  d 
French  bishoprics  one  hundred  and  eleven.  Of  these 
dioceses  ibrty-niae  have  been  suppressed ;  vix.,  Agde.  Aha 
Aleth,  Apt,  Avranehes,  Auxerre(uie  archbsshop  irf  Sen  doi 
takes  an  additional  title  from  Auzerre);  Buai,  Bertrand<Si.  i, 
Bethltem,  B^ziers.  Boulogne.  Castres,  Oouaenm^  Condna, 
Dax,  Die,  Dol,  Glandives,  (rrasse,  Laon,  Ijnmnr,  Leeuxn 
Lescar,  Lisieux,  Lodive,  Lombez,  Mido  (St.X  Mix^oj, 
Noyon,  Ol&on,  Omer  (St),  Orange.  Papoul  (Si. J,  Pol  (& ; 
Pol-de-L6on  (St.),  Pons  (St.),  Rieux,  Riex  Saint«s,  Sarin. 
Senez,  Senlis,  Sisteron,  Toul,  Toidon,  Traguier.  Utb 
Vabreii,  and  Vence :  tlie  remainder,  with  the  additioo  d 
the  ex-archbishopric  of  Cambrai  and  the  nnw  sees  J 
Nancy,  St.  Di£,  and  Moulins,  make  the  proaent  aixtr-fij 
bishoprics  of  France. 

.'IreAWiAcpruv  m  Ao/mw,  oimI  £^ 
mentetneludediniMm.  Sach  AniMikojirie  iefoUomti 
by  it*  euffragan  dioeeeetk  « 


PurtSt 
Chartns 
Heaux 

Orl6ans 
Blois 

Venailles 

Arras 

Cambrai 
Lyon  et 
vienne, 

Autun 

Langtes 

Dyon 

St  Chuida 

Grenoble 
Rouen. 

Bayeux 
Evreux 

S«ez 

Coutances 
Seneet 
Auxerre. 

Xroyes 


Seine. 

Sure  et  Loir. 
Seine  M 
Mame. 
Loiret 
Loir  et  Cher. 
Seine  et  Oise. 
Pas  de  Calais. 
Nord. 

Rhdne,  Loire. 

Sa6neetLoiic 

Haute  Ham*. 

GdtedX)r. 

Jura. 

Isgre. 

Seine  InfS- 
rieure. 
Calvados. 
Eure. 
Ome. 
BlauiBhe. 


Nevers 

Houlins 

Reims. 
Arrondisse- 
ment of 
Reims,  in  the 
department 


NievTc. 

Allier. 


Yonne. 

'Digitized  by 


of  Marae, 
Soissona 
Chilotts 


Beaunis 


LeUans 

Angers 
Rennes 
Nantes 


Ardennes. 
Aisne. 
Hame  (occ;* 
the  urae- 
diwM  11  111  if 
Raiaia). 
OiM. 
Semme. 
Indre  e<  Loot 
Sutbe;  Hp- 


Quimpfr 
Van  DBS 


HameetLica 

lUe  A  Vila» 
Loirs  inft- 

rieuie. 
Finis  lAre. 
Morbihan 
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Sottrgu.  Cher.  Indm. 
Clermont      Puyd«  Dftme. 
Limogea  Cretu^ 
Bute 

Vienne. 

Le  Puy        Haute  Loire. 

Tulle  Condn. 

Saint  Flour  CantiL 
Alby.  Tun. 

Kodez  Aveyron. 

Cabora  Lot. 

Mende  hoxin. 

Perpignan     PyrSnies  Ori- 
entales.' 
Bordeaux.  Gironde. 

Agen  Lot    et  Ga- 

ronne. 

AngoulSme  Ghaiente. 

Poitiers        Vienne.  Deux 
Sdvres. 

Perigueux  Dordogne. 
La  RocheUe  Charente  In- 

fSrieure. 
Lufon  Vendue. 

Auch.  Gers. 
Aire  Landes. 
Tarbes  Hautes  Pyr^ 

nies. 

Bayonne       Basses  Pyr£- 
TotdoMe  0t 

Narbonne.  Haute  Ga- 


Famien 
Caroanonne 
Aix,  Ariel, 
Bmbrun. 


Harsenie 


Fr^jus 
Digne 
Gap 
Ajaceio 
Betcnfott. 

Strasbourg 

Metz 
Verdun 
Belley 
Saint  Di£ 
Nancy 

Apignon. 
Ntmes 
Valence 
Vivteni 
MontpelUer 


Arrilge. 
Ande. 

BoudMB  du 
RhOne  (ex- 
cept the  ar> 

nmdisse- 
ment  of 
Marseille). 

Arrondtsse- 
ment  of 
Marseille  in 
tbe  deurt- 
mentof 
Bouehes 
du  Rh6ne. 

Var. 

BaaseiAlpes. 
Hautes  Atpes. 
Corse. 

Doubs,  Haute 

Sa6ne. 
Haut  Rfain, 

Bas  Rhin. 
Moselle. 
Meuse. 
Ain. 
Vosges. 
Meurthe. 
Vaucluse. 
Gard.  - 
Drfime. 
Ardtehe. 
H^nult. 


ronne. 

Uontauban    Tarn  et  Ga- 
ronne. 

Government. — The  general  outline  of  the  supreme  ^vem- 
ment  of  France  bears  a  resemblance  to  our  own,  being  an 
hereditary  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy.  Its  general 
ronstitution  is  defined  in  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVlll.  upon  his  restoration  in  aj}.  1^14 ;  modified  in  1830 
after  the  revolutioD  which  drove  out  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and  Ihrther  modified  since  that  time.  The 
charter,  as  modified  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  oonsists 
of  sixty-seren  articles  arranged  under  seven  heads.  We 
give  an  abstract  of  its  chief  provisions,  as  best  conveying 
an  idea  of  the  present  constitution.of  France.  The  ddu 
alteration  made  since  has  been  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
peerages,  and  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Ist  head,  containing  eleven  articles. — Droit  ptU>lie  det 
Fh-angai*  {Public  or  naiional  Right*  qf  the  French). — ^Tbis 
head  provides  for  die  equality  of  all  Frenchmen  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  their  equal  admissibility  to  civil  and  military 
employments,  and  their  equal  freedom  from  arrest  other- 
tri&e  than  by  l^al  process.  It  guarantees  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  reufious  liber^;  and  while  it  iec(^;nizes  Catho- 
licism as  the  Mligion  of  tbe  nuqori^  of  Frendunen,  pro- 
vides for  the  pt^fment  not  oi^  of  tlw  Cath^  priesthood, 
but  of  the  nunBtors  of  other  Cloistian  denominations,  out 
of  the  publio  purse.  It  insures  the  liberty  to  all  French- 
men of  printing  and  publishing  their  opinions  (subsequent 
enactments  have^  howev»,  restricted  this  fr^dom),  and 

firohibits  the  re-establishment  of  tbe  censorship.  It  abo- 
isbes  the  oonsoription ;  provides  for  the  oblivion  of  all 
political  offences  previous  to  tbe  restoration  of  the  Bonr- 
bons ;  and  guarantees  tbe  security  of  property  (including 
the  so-called  *  national  domain^),  except  when  tbe  public 
good,  as  made  out  in  a  legal  manner,  requires  tbe  sacrifice 
of  individual  property,  in  which  case  the  owner  must  be 
indemnified. 

2nd  head,  containing  eight  articles.— Jbrwj**  du  Oou- 
vermmnU  du  Boi  {Ltmitt  qf  the  kinglif  Awer).— This 
head  secures  to  the  king  the  supreme  executive  power,  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  tbe  right  of  making  war 
and  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce;  of  nomi- 
nating to  all  the  offices  of  public  administratbn ;  and  of 
making  all  rwulations  needful  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws',  without  the  power  of  suspending  them  or  dispensing 
-with  them.  It  provides  that  the  legislative  functions  shul 
be  exercised  by  the  kii^,  the  Chamber  ef  Peers,  and  the 
Chamber  of  L^puties;  that  every  law  must  be  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  each  chamber,  (the  diseussjons  sM  votes 
of  whieh  ate  to  be  free,)  and  unotioiwd  Inr  tlw  king;  Unit 
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bills  may  or^mate  with  either  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature,  except  money  bills,  which  must  originate  in 
the  Chanber  of  Deputies ;  and  that  a  t>ill  rejected  by 
either  branch  of  the  legislature  cannot  be  brought  in  again 
the  same  session.  The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  every  reign,  and  cannot  be  altered  during  that  reign. 

3rd  bead,  containing  ten  articles. — De  la  Ckambre  det 
Pairs  {Of  the  Chamber  qf  Peert). — This  hcod  provides  for 
the  assembling  of  this  chamber  simultaneously  with  the 
deputies,  and  rendttfs  every  sitting  illegal  (except  when  the 
chamber  is  exercising  its  ludiciaf  power)  unless  it  is  held 
during  tbe  session  of  tbe  deputies.  The  nomination  of  the 
peers  is  vested  in  the  king  i  (the  princes  of  the  blood  are 
pens  b^  right  of  birth;)  thor  number  is  unlimited,  and 
their  dignity  may  be  for  life  or  herodilafy.  (Hereditary 
peerages  have  been  unce  abolished.)  Tbe  peers  have  no 
right  of  entry  into  the  chamber  under  twenty-five  ^ears  of 
age  or  of  voting  under  thirty.  The  chancellor  of  trance  is 
president,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  peer  nominated  by  the  king. 
The  sittings  of  the  peers  are  public.  The  chamber  takes 
cognizance  of  offences  against  tbe  state.  A  peer  can  only 
be  arrested  by  the  autwiri^  of  the  chamber,  and  is  not 
amenable  to  any  other  tribunal  than  the  chamber  in  cri- 
minal matters. 

4th  head,  containing  sixteen  articles. — De  la  Chambre 
dee  Deputit  (Of  the  Chamber  if  Deputies}.— This  head 
provides  for  the  election  of  the  deputies  and  the  sittings  of 
the  chamber.  The  electors  must  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  the  deputies  not  less  than  thir^  (since 
reduced  to  twenty-five),  and  each  must  possess  waate\-ei' 
other  qualiflcatioDS  the  law  requires.  Tbe  deputies  are 
elected  for  five  years,  and  one-half  of  tbe  deputies  for  each 
department  must  be  residents  in  it.  The  chamber  eleeto 
its  own  president  at  the  opening  of  each  seKilon.  Its 
sittings  ordinarily  are  public ;  hut  any  five  members  can 
require  that  it  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee.  Bills 
are  discussed  in  separate  bureaux,  or  committees.  No  tax 
can  be  levied  without  tbe  consent  of  both  chambers.  The 
land-tax  (impSt  fonder)  can  be  granted  only  year  by  year ; 
other  taxes  may  be  voted  for  several  years.  The  king  con- 
vokes the  two  chambers,  and  prorogues  and  dissolves  that 
of  the  deputies,  but  must  in  tnat  case  assemble  a  new  on« 
within  three  months.  All  members  are  free  from  arrest 
for  debt  daring  ^  aesaion  and  for  six  weeks  before  and 
alter,  and  ttoax  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge  during  the  set 
sion,  unless  taken  in  the  act  or  arrested  by  permission  of 
tlie  chamber. 

5th  head,  containing  two  articles. — Dee  Miniatret  {Qf 
the  Miniatere). — Tlie&e  may  be  members  of  either  chamber ; 
and  have,  besides,  the  right  of  entry  into  the  other  chamber,  in 
which  they  can  claim  to  be  heard.  The  deputies  may  impeach 
the  ministers ;  tbe  peers  alone  have  the  right  to  tiy  them. 

6th  bead,  containing  twelve  articles. — De  VOrdre  Judici- 
aire  ( Of  the  Adminittration  of  Justice). — This  bead  provides 
for  Uie  continuance  of  the  previously  existing  institutions 
until  properly  modified  by  law ;  the  publicly  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings (except  in  particular  eases) ;  the  non-removability 
of  the  judges  (the  justices  of  peace  are  however  removable) ; 
and  tlie  ri^t  of  the  king  to  remit  or  commute  the  penalty 
awarded,  it  nrohibits  the  oonfiscation  of  goods ;  the  crea- 
tion of  speeiai  oommissions  or  tribunals:  and  the  with- 
drawal of  any  from  tbe  jurisdiction  to  miiefa  he  is  I^ally 
subject. 

7th  head,  containing  eight  articles. — Droits  particttliers 
garantis  par  PEtat  {Ir^ividual  Bights  guaranteed  by 
the  Sfat«).— Among  other  things,  this  head  renders  invio- 
lable all  engagements  with  the  public  creditor ;  provides  for 
the  government  of  the  colonies  by  particular  laws;  and 
requires  tbe  kins  and  his  successors,  on  their  accession,  to 
swear  to  the  &ithiul  observance  of  tbe  constitutional  charter. 

Ilie  deputies  are  all  chosen  by  the  de^rtments:  or,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  our  own  institutioni.  they  are  all 
'  county  members ;'  but  the  nature  of  the  electoral  quali- 
fication, whieh  is  tiie  pas^ent  of  rather  more  than  Si.  cureet 
taxes,  predudes  in  those  departments  which  contain  large 
towns  any  undue  predominance  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
or  rather  in  the  depressed  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  se- 
cures the  predominance  of  the  residents  in  towns.  The  votes 
are  given  by  ballot  The  whole  number  of  deputies  is  now 
459,  having  been  increased  within  the  last  few  years  from 
430.   Tbey  are  thus  returned . — 

1  Department  Seiner  (containing  Paris  and  its  ann-i  t  (> 
M  mamhen        ,  ^'''f'  V  ^.^  ^  ^§  ^fi 
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1  Dapartment.  Nord,  (containing  Lille  and  odier  ma- 

nufiuitunng  towns)  12  members  .  .  .13 

1  Department    Seine  Inftrieure  (eontaining  Rouen) 

11  membeis      .  .  .  .11 

1  Department    Qironde  (containing  Bordeaux),  9 

membera  .         .         .  .9 

t  Departments.   Hanebe  and  Pas  de  Calais,  8  mem- 
burs  eaeh  .         ,         .  .16 

Id  Dtpartments.  Abne,  Galvvloa  (containing  Gaen), 
Cnatente  Inftrieure,  Dordogne,  Eure,  Itle  et  Vi- 
laine  (containing  Rannea),  Is^  Loire  Inftrieure 
(eontaininff  N&ntes),  Maine  et  Loire  (containing 
Angers),  Onie,  Puy  de  Dome  (containing  Cler- 
mont), BaOne  et  Loire,  Sarthe,  Seineet  Oise, 
Somme  (containing  Amiens),  7  members  each    .  105 

10  Departments.  Boucbes  du  Rb6ne  (containing  Mar- 
seille), (Tdtea  du  Nord,  Finistirre,  Morbihan,  Mo- 
selle (containing  Metz),  Bas  Rhin  (containing  Stras- 
bourg), Haute  Garonne  (containing  Toulouse), 
Hlrault  (containing  Mootpellier),  Mame  (contain- 
ing Reims),  Meurtne,  S  members  each    .  .  60 

25  Departments.  Ain,Aude^  Aveyron,ChBrente,  GAte 
d^r,  Doubs,  Oard  (containinfj  Ntmn),  Gm,  Loire 
(containing  St  Etienne),  Loiret  (containing  Or- 
Itois),  LoCLot  et  Garonne,  Mayenne,  Oise,  Basses 
Pyr£n£e8,  Haut  lUiin,  Rhdne  (containing  Lyon), 
Seine  et  Mame,  Tarn,  Var,  Vendue,  Vienne,  Haute 
Vienne,  Vo^s,  and  Yonne,  5  members  eaeh     .  125 

SO  Departments.  Allier,  ArdSche,  Ardennes,  Aube 
(containing  Troyes),  Canta],  Cher,  Corrfise,  Creuse, 
Dr6me,  Eure  et  Loir,  Indre,  Indre  et  Loire,  Jura, 
Haute  Mame,  Meuse,  Niivre,  Haute  Saone,  Deux 
Sivrea,  Tarn,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  Vaucluse  (con- 
taining Avignon),  4  members  each       .  80 


7  DepArtments.  Arridge,  Landes,  Loiret  Cher,  Hauta 
Loire,  Loiire,  Hautes  Pyrtaies,  Pyrfarfsa  O^rieo- 
tales,  3  members  each  .  .  .31 

3  Departments.  Hautes  Alpes,  Basses  Alpes,  Corse, 
2  memben  each  .         .         .         .  fi 


86  Departawnts. 
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respective  communes  a  population  of  30,000  cr  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  01*1831-2. 

The  cabinet  council  of  the  king  consists  of  nght  ministers 
for  the  foUoring  departments : — l,Finanee^  2,  the  Interior ; 
9,  Justice  (the  minister  of  justice  is  also  keeper  of  the 
seals) ;  4,  Marine :  5,  Foreign  Affairs ;  6,  War ;  7,  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  8.  Commerce  and  Manufkctures.  Th% 
superintendmoe  of  public  worship,  so  &r  as  Uie  state  bas  to  du 
with  iti  hu  of  late  yean  been  connected  witit  the  mintsliy 
of  public  instmotKm.  of  the  interior,  or  of  justice ;  at  pie- 
sent  It  is  connected  with  the  last  Tliere  has  not  been  since 
the  nrolution  of  1830  a  distinct  ministry  of  public  worship. 
{Minittire  det  Cultet.)  Their  salaries  are  commonly  1  -JO,uuO 
^uos  (5000/.):  the  minister  for  foieign  affairs  has  150,(>0« 
fraacs(<250/.),  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  1  UU.l;I'U 
francs,  or  above  4000/.  One  of  these  is  appmnted  presidLUt 
of  the  council,  and  is  considc^d  as  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try, or  in  our  phrase,  prime  minister. 

Eevemi9r  ExpendHure,  Army  and  Navy-— The  diiel 
branchee  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  will  be  beat  sixu 
from  the  fcllowing  statements  of  the  *  budget*  (a  term  in 
use  in  France  as  well  as  in  Sngland)  of  1833,  laid  before 
the  chambers  in  183 1 ;  and  of  the  bodgM  for  183B,  laid  U- 
fore  the  chambers  of  1837:— 

POR  1838. 


It  miut  ba  obterred  thkt  thU  |tw  ttaMUai|Mtcd  lavmu^  ^Mi  tba  tmu  fnoled  by  tlia  Cbsaben. 


&BVKNUB. 

BcTMMU  milrinf  fkuM  landed  piDpertr  .  .  .  • 
PaU  tax,  tax  an  pMnoaU,  dm  and  wwdav  us    .      ■  * 

PaUaU  

Staiapa  on  icgt«ti7,«Dd  ebangea  of  property  ,      .  , 
RavMiiia  ariHUf  mm  tha  oAmal  proimlj,  Hwh  as  tba  mar 

tkmal  doiBaiBi.  fbrata,  kc  ...... 

Cotloma  and  intUrMt  Uxei  ,  . 

Fraduce  of  faiiona  workf  euiMoiioaMMnintartlM  (overa- 

■Mtt  u  tba  MMiitoara  df  assfc  — d  rf  guapawar,  wd 

IbapwU  I. 
BaadruiaBd  aitraordlaatlM  


fss.eoo.ow 

S».000,OM 

IM.006,000 

M.OM,ON 
tH.0OO,OM 


m.ooo.ooD 

18,000,000 


Total  nmnw 


i,oa.ooo,ooo 


Or  about 


.ei3,87S,DD0 


ban.-* 


^XFENDITUBE. 
Hiolilr^  of  jutlea  and  of  public  wonblp  (loebidlof  IbachanM 
of  th«  lagtoa  of  hoaoar,  aad  tko  imgnmmm  nyan 

(« Ung'a  pri«(ipp«AM)  .      •      .      •      .  BS.ITS 

„  forciynalfkui  

,       tnatlu   &4,9ce 

J,       public  taatracUon   1S,m6 

H       SDanaa  (inolndiac  loMraat  and  cbaifaa  an  tb*  Bar 
tlonal  debt,  MowitiM,  ■ioltinic  fnn^  pooaioM, 

and  th*  dutrgo  of  eoUaaUkf  Am  pablio  low—).  MS,  161 

W   ,      ■«..■.   Sa,7i* 

„      commoM  «sd  piiblis  -wmu,      .      .      •      .  S6.9b( 

.       htorior   74.417 

CkudMBordqnrtlM   C7 


.0 


.  .1 


ToU  expenditni* 


Or&bont 


l.OeoAti.XB 


It  is  estimated  that  the  national  debt  of  France,  on 
Jan.  1,  1838,  will  be  as  follows:— 

ftancf. 

BMtai,6  paietBth   W.m.m 

H      ^  l,D!6,6d0 

4  »    ll,»78.S65 

5  .    M.BOO.eSS 

aaklBiiftad  ,      •      .  44.61S,4Sa 

lotarrit  aod  prindpal  of  eaoali      .      ,      ,      .      ,  9,ft86,O(>0 

lotaraiL  or  iMurltlea   9,000,000 

IMaiwd  OR  aanoilka   9,000,000 

ApanUMaadpM^oM   58.060,000 

Total   .      .  8S>.56S,496 
PoMiW  thi  rfaUsg  fua4.  sad  tlut  portion  «f  tho  doM 
iMeh  haa  bnni  ndoMBod,  tba  dobt  unonnta  u>  fiU.OSfi,  496 

Besides  the  revenues  of  the  state,  the  communes  raise 
taxes  for  defraying  their  own  expenses:  of  these  taxes  the 
octrois,  or  local  duties,  levied  in  the  towns  on  all  goods 
which  pass  through  the  barriers,  constitute  a  leading  portion. 

The  army  in  1837  consistedof  upwards  of  300,000  officers 
and  men.  They  may  be  thus  dassifled: — 

QOoenofaUnuika,  andorallportlonaofthoatar  .       ,  .  15.530 

Sabaltem,  non-oominladonad  ofSean,  dnunuen  and  trutnpatan, 

•(Mian  not  In  tfaa  nnka,  and  MUma  76.833 

aol4Un<rfaUkli>d«,  iAearalfr,infa«tr7.«rtill«T,«Bdw^wata  .810,734 

SM.lOe 

Of  geimal  ud  wpmor  oftsan  Um  Bambar  mts  as 

llanlHlttf  ffhUHS   11 

UmtawaMlipiwh.  la  mUw  — >ha  . 

In  iiMiw  ^  ~7 

Hi^vlaytd  •  ■  H 

—  IM 

«^nt^miwla(|farW«w<>ChnpMan8HwiTtat    .      .  W 
•  nMfvv  *  ■ 

Miplnfrf  .      .      .  M 

—7-  »8 

Cakmto.  LtetawuMMDMli^  nad  aiAoi^Dala  oOeK*,  to  Sub* 

fciUitaHi.  Tmi  iiiiH.  mi  anh-lntandMrta'  1  sao 

a  ■-■ 

i,ia» 


The  troops  were  distributed  as  ftillows;— 

Jtt/ufry.— Vetaran  SobaUnn  OAcara,  10  eoMnaalaa  i  Vctvan  Fa>:l  -s 
88  ditto )  lolkntry  oTlka  L^a,  C7M0BiMai  LUU  Iwtiutn.  SI  4bm:  I>  •..> 
In  Afriea,  3  battalloMi  TMnlSf  tSmiMnta  iOmf^mm  d»  Aac^bati.  a 

cMBiianlea. 

CUBoby.— Valmn  OmrtXtJ,  4  (ompaiiMa;  CarUsaHB.  t  iff  I  ■»  ate;  I  - 
raaalen,  ISdIttaj  Dafpoaa,  lidiltoi  ligblPnywnafpHHn).  12 4%; 
Luum,  8  dittos  HuMua,  6  ditu:  Anican  Ligbt  DiagooBi  x<-'*uvi.'< 

ISvond  JaniM«nu->Artillwy.  14  RgiMantat  gi^na^a.  Sdiito:  P  v 
alloaa:TTa' 
1  tha  Dcpa 
1  ditto;  beaida  the  ColonUl  tna 


Oeadamint  In  tha  Dcpartmrota, 


■Bpaaiaa,  8  oompainoa ;  I 

S4  legitwij  Miinicipal 


Giurd  ^  Fi  u. 


Dming  pan  of  Uia  jnn  1881 
Bwope  redocad  ttxii  amiea), 
400,000  nm. 


1-34  (in  whiah  Urt  yew  tk»  nlhar  bovmi  * 
nDuarj  toKm  of  FMm  aaonnted  b  u  i« 


Of  the  military  seminaries  the  Ecole  Polytechniquc  :i  I 
the  most  celebrated.   The  national  guard  corresponds  ,i 
our  yeomanry  and  volunteers ;  and      e\-err  town  of  v.:  - 
sequence  has  a  force  of  this  description,  ute  nmnber  if 
men  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  is  immense. 

The  Freneh  Navy,  in  the  year  183«,  -ihtmIihI  of 

following  vessels: — 

SUpaof  ifanUna,  inawvkn,  tnsidliiaiy,  oibaiUiBt         *       .      .  «> 



Correttea  

Bilita  

Gu»4iri«*   « 

CottBK  a«d  lufgan  p       .  ..^ 

Staam-boofa  •.>.*.••  *  a.^ 
OthaiT«aal>  ...■,>■•«,,•.' 

TanshaTdlUMb  * 

Hie  wusbarofnvnwofloaiSAtthft  asm*  timewat 
foUovs:— 

Uentenaata  ^ 
EuaigMt  di  rHutom  
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•f^ipmlation,  Briigttm,  Sdtuationai  BttabluhmmOt.  Crime. 
— 1'he  principal  stosk  from  which  the  Franoh  nation  dtrivei 
ts  origia  is  the  CelU.  At  the  period  of  CsDsar's  inTasion 
^hefle  Celts  occupied  nearly  alt  the  midland,  western,  and 
^outhern  parts  of  the  coun^,  extending  in  one  direction 
iVom  the  promontorjr  of  Bretagiie  to  the  mon&taios  of  Swit- 
Eerland  ud  Savoy,  and  perfa^  to  the  fiontier  of  theXfiDl ; 
i-nd  in  another  direction  from  the  banks  itf  the  Garonne  to 
those  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  The  south-western  ootner 

the  county  was  ooeupied  by  the  Aqvitantans^  whose  ter- 
ritory extended  from  the  Gfljronne  to  the  Pyrenees:  and 
probably  some  Ligutian  tribes  were  intermingled  with  the 
Celts  OD  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  Greek 
settlements  ooenrred  along  that  coast;  and  Greek  blood, 
though  in  a  minute  proportion,  has  miiu;lod  in  that  of  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  Languedeo  ana  Prorenoe.  The 
north-eutem  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Seine  and  Hame 
to  the  Channel  and  the  lUiine,  were  occupied  by  the  Bel- 
(TiEins,  a  noB  probably  of  mixed  Geltio  and  Germanic  blood ; 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  the  Rhino  was  ooeupied  by 
some  trihte  of  purer  and  more  immediate  German  originaL 
Xlie  subji^tion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  prodooed  an 
intermixtare,  thou^  probably  not  a  great  one,  of  Rimnans 
vith  the  natives  t  but  it  was  not  until  the  overtfaiow  of 
che  vast  ftbris  of  the  Roman  onpire^  and  the  settlement 
of  the  northern  baiharie  nations  within  ito  limits,  that 
the  population  of,  Fhmee  underwent  any  important  mo- 
dification. But  however  little  the  popul^n  might 
have  been  afiteted,  the  habits  of  the  Celts  had  under- 
gone material  changes  under  the  Roman  dominion; 
and  the  modem  French  language  shows  how  extensive 
and  how  permanent  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
tongue. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  entire,  thtee  of  the 
invading  tribes  possessed  themselves  of  fVatice  :  the  Visi- 
goths south  and  west  of  the  Loire,  the  Burgutidiana  in  the 
south-east,  extending  flrom  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhftne  to  the 
J  ura  and  the  Alpe,  and  the  Franks  in  the  nwtb  and  east 
A  branoh  of  the  C^tie  nation,  migratiiv  ftom  die  British 
Isles,  and  diflMnv  in  dialect  or  language  frun  their 
kindred  tribes  in  nance,  settled  in  the  eztrmne  west,  and 
liave  trannnitted  to  the  present  ege  their  pecoliaiily  of  lan- 
guage and  the  name  of  the  island  (Bretagne  or  Britain) 
fiY>m  which  th^  came.  Politically  the  asceodeoey  of  the 
Fran  ks  extinguufaed  the  independence  of  their  co-invaders ; 
but  the  tribes  which  succumbed  to  their  yoke  remained  in 
the  settlements  they  had  acquired,  and  have  influenced 
more  or  less  the  characteristics  of  their  descendants.  But 
notwithstanding  these  admixtures,  the  Celts  may  still  be 
considered  as  the  main  stock  of  the  French  people;  and 
it  has  beeii  considered  that  the  national  clutaolers  of  the 
antient  and  the  modem  raoa  bear  no  inconsiderable  fesemr 
falance  to  each  o&er. 

As  the  predominanoe  of  &e  Celtic  race  may  be  inferred 
fi-om  that  of  thor  adopted  language  in  the  greater  part  of 
France,  so  the  local  predomfaianoe  of  other  tribes  is  inoicated 
by  that  of  their  peouliar  tongtte.  The  Breton,  an  adul- 
terated form  of  the  language  imported  by  the  British  settlers, 
is  still  the  language  of  the  rural  districts  and  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Bretagne,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  dialects: 
the  Basque  is  yet  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  antient 
dialect  of  the  Aqultonians:  the  Lampourdan,  one  of  its 
principal  dialects,  is  spoken  in  the  Pays  do  Labour  tind  in 
Basse  Navarre.  In  Alsace  the  German  language  is  predo- 
minant ;  a  eiroumstanoe  which  may  be  ascribed  to  that 
province  having  been  Boie  oompletely  occupied  hr  those 
tribes  vho  overthrew  the  Roman  empire ;  and  who  have 
preserved  thrir  own  language,  and  also  to  the  long  incor- 
poration of  Alsaeewith  Germany,  and  its  comparatively  late 
annexation  to  the  rest  of  France.  The  dialect  of  Lorraine^ 
the  adjacent  province  to  Alsace,  may  he  oonsidered  also 
as  having  strong  affinity  to  that  of  Germany,  tnm  similar 
reuses  to  those  stated  above. 

The  population  of  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  about  10,669,320,  exdusiveof  Corsica 
Bud  part  of  Lorraine,  which  were  not  then  united  to  France. 
In  the  year  1763  the  population  bad  increased  to  S1,769,J6S, 
inclusive  of  Crasica  and  the  whole  of  LorTaica  In  17B4  it 
had  further  increased  to  84,800,000. 

Thm  population  1^  the  difiiixent  eansus  of  the  presmt 
sen  tary  m>  hsen  ascertsined  to  he  as  Mlows 


Omni. 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


27,349,003 
29,092.734 
80,461,875 
32,569,223 


I  la  In  Tim 


1,743.731 
1,369.141 
2,107,348 


The  predominant  religion  of  F^anoe  is  doubtless  the  Ca- 
tholic; but  Uiers  is  a  oonsidHable  number  of  Protestants, 
especially  in  Alsace  and  in  Languedoe.  Aeoording  to  the 
statements  of  M.  Baibi,  more  than  fourteen-flfteenths  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  Catholic  ehiurdi;  but  Oiis 
statement  is  to  be  received  as  true  only  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  are  Catholics  who  do  not  wcarahip  under  some 
dissenting  form.  The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  soun- 
try  have  been  already  given.  Those  (tf  flw  CathoUo  Uer< 
archy  who  have  the  dignity  of  eaidinal  have  a  yearly  in- 
come of  about  1300/.;  the  archbishops  have  about  80o;.; 
and  the  biihops  about  600/.  Of  the  working  dergy  the 
incomes  are  very  small,  from  20/.  or  30/.  to  40/.  or  60/.  a 
year :  there  is  one  in  almost  every  commune.  The  numbw 
of  clergy  in  1836  was  as  follows  :— 

Archbishops  . 

Bishiqps  . 

Vioaes-genoMl 

Canons    «  . 

Curis 

Desservans 

ViBaires   .  , 

— '• —  37,875 
Beibre  the  first  French  Revolution,  the  coontiy  abounded 
with  monastic  establishments  for  both  sexe^  some  of  them 
endowed  with  vast  possessions.  The  abbeys  and  convents 
fbr  men  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  abolished ; 
and  the  sale  of  their  property  precludes  the  expectation  of 
their  being  re-eatablisheo.  The  nunneries  and  abbeys  for 
women  for  the  most  part  remain,  and  have  existed  through- 
out the  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at 
the  time  (tf  its  greatest  violeoce.  The  French  nuns,  who 
amount  to  mwe  than  20.000,  do  not.  except  a  Ibw,  lead  a 
life  of  pure  meditation,  but  are  actively  engag^  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  sick,' or  in  the  instmetim  of  youth. 

The  Protestants  are  partly  of  the  Lutheran,  but  chiefly 
ot  the  Reformed  church.  The  members  of  the  Lutheran 
ohureh  are  found  in  Alsace,  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  Isdre,  a  part  of  the  former  wovince  of  Dau- 
phin£.  The  members  of  the  Reformed  church  amount  to 
about  1,000,000,  according  to  M.Balbi;  they  constitute  by 
for  the  majority  of  the  French  Protestants.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in^the  south  Languedoe,  and  in  the  west,  about  Ro- 
chelle^  once  the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  A  few 
Baptists  are  found  in  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  innooenoe  of  their  lives,  and  the  sim- 
plkity  of  thur  mannets.  Some  Jews  are  found  in  Paris, 
Marseille.  Bwdesux.  Strasbourg.  Lille,  Mets,  Nancy.  Dijon, 
Besan^on,  Hontnellier,  and  at  Winsenheim,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haut  Hhin:  thev  are  calculated  bv  some  antho- 
rities  at  60,000.  The  Catholic  jaiesta  are  ohiefly  educated 
in  SimnaiTet  established  fbr  the  express  purpose  of  clerical 
instruction.  There  is  one  eBtid>lishment  ior  the  higher 
studies  at  Paris ;  and  above  200  seminaries  scattered  through- 
out France.  Strasbourg  is  the  chief  place  of  instruction  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Lutheimn  church ;  Mwitauhan  for  those  (tf 
the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  church. 

The  cost  to  the  state  of  the  maintenance  of  public  wor- 
ship, according  to  the  budget  of  1B38,  is  as  follows : — 

CortoTtlMadnilDMtitttlaB  ofthltbrud  of  Um  pnbHe  wfrio*  lT8.SMtk 
CudlaaU.  ArebbUbupf,  ud  BUioM  (CAlboHa)       .      .  1417X100 
Membm  at  ClwpMn  «ad  FWodiUl  CWar  (fe)        ,      .  SB,145hO0O 
&>7ilClMptwof8t.Drak      .      ...      .      .       11S.O0O  ' 

Smiautei  k  ].OeOMO 

OnBt(S*ceHrOtoBadMiartlnaBdHMks     .      «  . 

UaluMMM  oT  MthwUal  NiTiM  465j000 

Building sMIkMphiC m eaibtdnli  ■      .      ,      ,      .  l^OOjoOO 

GnnU  to  CalUula  MUblbbaMll  SflBjOOO 

FrotntaM  iMk*  Hlulai  SOB,000 
T7iiiihl|i  nf  iki .  iililnM.  1164M 
JowiabmnUp  *.*.  W,000 

Before  the  Revolution,  France  had  twen^-three  univer- 
sities, of  which  Paris  vras  the  most  important,  and  Muoyed 
great  jprivil^ea.  The  others  were  at  Aix,  Angers,  Avig- 
non, Besanfon,  Bouises,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Cahors,  Dijon, 
Douai,  Montpellier,  Nantes.  Ocaoee,  Orleans,  Fau.  Perpig- 
nau,  Poitiws,  Ptmt-i-Mousson,  R^ms,  &nsbou^  Tove- 
lottse^  and  Talencck  Under  BiiiUiipli^^^V4iddy  was  oi^ 
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nbed  with  the  title  of  Umvertite,  which  has  continued 
with  some  modifications  to  hold  to  the  present  time 
the  chief  direction  of  education.  Of  this  hoiy,  which  is 
incorporated,  and  which  possesses  large  disposable  funds, 
arising  partly  from  real  property,  partly  from  public  grants, 
mi  partly  from  the  payments  of  pupils,  all  publio  teachers 
ue  membera.  The  highest  ofiicer  of  this  body  is  the  mi- 
nister  of  public  instruction,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet; 
he  fills  up  all  appointments  in  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  vacancies  .in  the  aeadimie*  and  coUig^, 
upon  the  recommendation  however  of  the  local  authorities, 
by  wlwm  strict  examinations  are  instituted.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  ten  members,  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  litcnry  world.  Twenty-six  acetdtjme$  universitairet 
are  established  in  different  parts  of  France ;  and  the  whole 
territoiy  is  divided  into  as  many  circuits,  one  to  each.  The 
academies  are  at  Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Besan;on,  Bordeaux, 
Bourges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble, 
Limoges,  Lyon,  Metx.  Montpellier.  Nancy,  Ntmes,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Pan,  Poitiers.  Rennes,  Rouen.  Strasbourg,  and  Tou- 
louse. Eadi  iiead^econsiatB(tf  a  reetor  or  superintendent, 
who  inspects  all  Bchoolsand  places  of  public  instruction  within 
his  circuit,  and  oommunieates  with  the  higher  authorities 
at  Paris.  He  is  assisted  and  controlled  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ftinctiona  by  a  council  of  ten  members.  These  form  the 
administrative  portion  of  the  acadbniie.  The  branch  of  in- 
struction, if  the  institution  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  com- 
prehends the  five  feculties  of  theologjr,  law,  medicine,  lite- 
rature, and  the  sciences ;  together  with  a  college  or  high- 
school.  The  preparatory  instruction  to  the  academics  is 
ftimishcd  in  the  coUeRes  or  high-schools,  which  are  esta- 
blished in  almost  all  the  larger  towns.  Paris  has  several 
colliges.  That  of  Louis  le  Grand  contained,  in  1836-7, 
1034  pupils;  ^at  of  St.  Louis  990;  that  of  Bourbon  864; 
that  of  Charlemagne  810 ;  that  of  Henri  lY.  720 ;  Uiat  of 
Versailles  409  :  mat  of  Rolieu  390 ;  and  that  of  Stanislos 
330.  The  eollige  Henri  IV,  is  eminent  for  literature :  the 
eoUigB  Stamthg  for  phOosophy.  The  lowest  grade  of 
schools  comprehends  the  ia^t  primairetf  or  elementary 
schools,  in  which  France  until  of  late  years  was  miserably 
deficient. 

In  18.33  a  law  was  passed  ordaining  that  every  commune 
by  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  others,  should  have  one  school 
of  elementary  instruction  (t.  e.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  legally  established  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures) ;  that  eveiy  commune,  the  population  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 6000,  should  have  also  a  school  for  superiw  instruction 
((.«.  in  addition  to  the  acquirements  of  the  lowqr  schools, 
the  elements  of  geometry,  and  its  application  to  the  arts,  the 
elements  of  chemistry  uid  natnial  history,  applied  to  the 
ordinary  habits  and  pursmts  of  ItfiB,  the  elements  of  history 
and  mc^nphy,  and  more  espedally  the  history  and  geo- 
,  grap^  of  nance) ;  and  that  every  dejpartment  should  nave 
'  a  normal  school,  (scluwt  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters, ) 
either  by  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  some  other  department 
These  schools  are  supported  partly  by  private  foundations, 
donations,  and  le«acie$ ;  partly  by  the  communal,  depart- 
mental, or  general  government. 

l*he  state  of  education  io  1 836  was  as  follows 

36,000  elementary  schools  for  boys. 
1 L  000  elementary  schools  for  girls. 


 »»;„;„„  j  in  winter,   2,170,000  schoUrs. 

47.000:  containing  [  1,300.000  ., 

73  normal  schools  for  training  teachers  for  the 

elementary  schools. 
873  boarding-schools. 
94  sehools  for  superior  instruction. 
322  Collies  Communaux,  or  district  high-schools, 
with  27.000  scholars. 
41  CoUeget  Royaux,  or  royal  high-sehools.  with 
about  15,900  scholars. 

AU  the  poor  who  are  incapable  of  paying  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children  are  to  have  them  educated  gratis  at 
the  schools  of  elementary  instruction ;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber selected  after  an  examination,  are  educated  gratis  at  the 
s<^ools  of  superior  instruction.  The  masters  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  have  a  residence,  and  receive  200  francs, 
or  little  more  than  8/.  yearly  salary;  the  masters  of  thr 
superior  schools  hare  a  residence  and  a  salary  of  400  francs, 
or  above  16f.  The  whole  charge  to  the  itate  of  the  de- 
partment   publio  ina^uetioii,  acoordinfi^  to  the  budget  of 


1836,  b  19,005.673  fkancB,  cr  neaily  flOO,OMM.;  which  it 

thus  distributed:— 

C«Btnl  mdmtntttntke  .... 
G«nenl  terrkn  .  .  .  .  • 
D0Fartmeiiul  ud  mm1*mIb  ad»letelis«o» 

Superior  inttnietloD— fhenlllM  .  .  . 
Secondary  laitnicttoB  ..... 
Eleni«BtaryitiatTUctioafranalflM4  .  . 

Primuy  Qonnal  •cbool     .      .      .  ■ 
Lttenry  and  ideotik  atUbllabiBMita 
SnbaetiptkmB  lu  llteran  work*. 


■U,  tadniUM 


»t>.M* 

l.S7l.«H 

\j6i6jtm 
\.mm 
zjm.m 
m,m 


sen.M 


collMted,  aai  pntattcaUoB  of  «iwdil«d 

Total    .  . 

The  subjoined  table  of  the  comparative  state  ot  educatioii 
in  France  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Bulwer  in  his  J¥etnce — Social, 
Literary,  PoltiietU.  It  states  the  number  of  those  wiio 
could  read  and  write  out  of  100  of  the  young  men  enrolled 
in  1826-29,  in  the  military  census.  It  fiinushaa  data  for 
estimating,  not  the  {vesent  means  of  instruction,  but  tlie 
present  s^te  of  knowledge  among  the  younger  part  of  Om 
adult  maU  populatkn  cf  Franee.  Hie  departments  iic 
ginn  in  the  orwr  of  eoliglitaniiieot. 

Fiopeillm  of  tkoM  vte  oui  Md  sad  write  ia  cnry  toe  cwbIM. 


1  Meuee 

74 

44  Gen  . 

38 

2  Doubs 

73 

45  Vauehue 

37 

i  Jura  *  . 

73 

46  Ain  . 

37 

4  Haute  Mame  . 

72 

47  Charente 

36 

6  HautRhin 

71 

48  Aude  . 

34 

6  Seine 

71 

49  Sadne  et  Loire. 

32 

'  7  Haute  Alpes 

69 

50  Lot  et  Garanne  . 

31 

8  Meurthe  . 

68 

51  Cental 

31 

9  Ardennes  . 

67 

52  Pvr<niesOrieDtales3l 

10  Mame 

63 

53  Haute  Garonne 

31 

11  Vosges 

62 

54  Aveyron 

31 

12  Bas  Rhin 

62 

55  Sarthe 

30 

13  Cdte  d'Or  .  . 

80 

66  Lure  . 

29 

!4  Haute  SaAiie  . 

59 

57  ladre 

29 

i3  Aube  . 

59 

58  Landea 

28 

16  Moselle  . 

57 

59  Vendie  . 

•i8 

17  Seine  etOise 

56 

60  Loz^ 

27 

18  Eureet  Loir  . 

54 

61  Loiret  Cher  . 

27 

19  Seine  et  Mume  . 

54 

62  ArdiSche 

*7 

20  Oise 

54 

63  Indre  et  Loire  . 

27 

21  Hautes  Pyr£n£es. 

53 

64  Tarn  et  Guonne 

25 

22  Calvados  . 

52 

65  ViMine  . 

i& 

23  Euro  . 

51 

66  lUe  et  Vilaine 

25 

24  Aisne 

51 

67  Loire  Inftrieni* 

24 

25  Corse  . 

49 

68  Lot  . 

24 

26  Pas  de  Calais  . 

49 

69  Var 

23 

27  Yonoe 

47 

70  Maine  et  Loire 

23 

28  Bastes  Pyitnfas 

47 

71  Cnux 

«9  Basses  Alpes 

46 

7S  Haute  Loire 

SI 

^0  Nord 

45 

73  Tarn 

20 

31  Rhftno 

45 

74  Nidrra 

2U 

32  H£rauU  . 

45 

75  Mayenne 

19 

33  Ome  . 

45 

76  Fuy  de  O&me 

19 

34  Somme  . 

44 

77  ArriAge  . 

It» 

35  Seine  Infifcrieure  . 

43 

78  Dordogne  . 

IS 

36  Manche  . 

43 

79  Indre 

17 

37  Loiret 

42 

80  Cfites  du  Nord  . 

U, 

38  Drdrae  . 

42 

81  Finistfere 

li 

39  Deux  Sivres 

41 

62  Morbihan 

14 

40  Gard 

40 

83  Cher 

l.t 

41  Oironde 

40 

B4  Haute  Vienoe  . 

IS 

42  Qiarente  Infftrieore  39 

85  AUier  . 

13 

43  Bouches  du  Rhftne 

38 

86  Coaiu 

li 

From  the  above  table  it  win  appear  that  the  wvth  and 
east  of  France  are  the  parts  in  whiehelMaentaiyiiutnietioB 
is  most  w  dely  dilRisea ;  and  tiw  emtral  and  wertam  those 

in  which  Jiere  is  least 

The  efforts  made  nnce  1 633  to  instmot  the  people  go  fu 
to  redeem  France  from  the  reproach  of  indifference  on  tfau 
head.  The  state  of  eduoation  previous  to  that  epoch  uss 
indeed  for  from  commensurate  with  the  high  rank  held  by 
the  country  in  the  social  scale.  The  proportion  oTchildrfn 
at  school  in  France  was  only  aboot  two-thirds  of  the  propor- 
tion in  Austria,  one-half  we  proportion  m  Snglaiid  sod 
Bavaria,  one-third  of  the  proportion  in  Prusaia,  the  Paysde 
Vaud,  and  Wirtembet^.  and  one-fifth  the  propcMlion  is 
the  United  States  of  America,  At  present  the  pn^otioii 
of  scholars  in  Franee  m  about  one-third  neater  than  bcfae 
1633 ;  but  Ftanee  is  in  this  parti^ihK^idll  hjrti^  Anstna 

Of  the  extent  of  efiiediaai  lifOBaiBliiimwIftnMd  tn» 
the  folIowiDg  datm  whinh  m  borrow  ftnm-ua  vSxM  re- 
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turns  for  Uw  year  1834.  The  Dumbn  of  charges  in  that 
yearwu  5125*  viz.  1557  for  crimes  tgaiiuttbe  person,  and 
3S6S  for  crimes  Bgunit  property.  The  number  of  persons 
accused  before  tbu  Coun  d'Assiscs.  which  haw  jukisdiction 
in  the  more  important  criminal  oases,  was  6869,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  1  person  accused  to  4676,  as  eompued 
with  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  Of  the  6869 
persons  accused,  77  were  tried  twice,  and  3  three  times, 
making  the  apparent  number  of  accused  6952:  of  whom 
2216  were  charged  with  crimes  against  the  person,  and  4736 
with  crimes  against  property.  Th.«  number  convicted  was 
4164.  viz.  1006  of  crimes  against  the  person,  and  3158  of 
crimes  against  property :  of  the  convicts,  25  were  capitally 
condemned,  viz.  treason,  1 ;  murder,  1 ;  assassination,  1 8 ; 
parricide.  1 ;  infanticide,  1 ;  poisooinK,  1 ;  arson,  2 ;  total,  25. 

The  number  of  persons  aoeused«  from  the  year  18S8  to 
1834,  wag  as  fbllowt: — 


Crimet  ngahut  the  p4mt>. 


lass 

934 .  B  * 

831 

18SS 

1829 

..     996  .. 

834 

18S9 

1S30 

..  9M 

766 

1S30 

183L 

1301  .. 

1B»1 

1833 

..  197« 

..  IHl... 

931 

183i 

1833 

..  S136 

..    1178  .. 
..    1810  .. 

998 

18.13 

..  SIS- 

1006 

183i 

Crimet&gmulpfvfitrtvi, 

'Amuhm.  Aaaniitrid.  Cm' 


6197 

5960 
9593 
4828 
4736 


Aaaaiii 
..1739 
1941 
1332 
2809 
8076 
1681 
1978 


■TICM. 

3418 
3638 
3364 
33S6 
»17 
3147 
3158 


In  fifty-seven  of  the  departments  the  amount  of  crime 
was  below  the  average  of  the  whsAe  kingdom:  in  the  de- 
partment <^  Creuie  me  proportion  of  those  aceuaed  to  the 
whole  population  was  only  as  1  to  11,538^  in  that  (nT  Meuse 
1  to  11,235,  in  that  of  I^t  et  Garonne  I  to  10,202.  and  in 
that  of  Corrize  I  to  10,167.  The  departments  of  the  Seine 
(which  include  Paris),  Pyr^n^es  Orientales,  and  Corsica 
were  those  which  presented  the  greatest  proportion  of  ac- 
cused persons:  in  the  first  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  1191 ; 
in  the  second  1  to  1619 ;  and  in  the  third  1843.  The  number 
of  men  among  those  accused  was  5793;  of  women  1159, 
being  about  5  men  to  1  woman:  of  the  accused  107  were 
under  sixteen,  and  1239  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 
There  were  4080  who  were  unable  to  reed  or  write,  2061 
could  read  or  write  imperfectly,  608  could  read  and  wnte 
well,  and  203  had  received  instruction  beyond  reading  and 
writing,  llie  Ttibunaux  de  Police  CoiFeetionelle,  or  suboi^ 
diaate  criminal  courts,  took  cognizanoe  Uw  same  year  of 
120,108  cases,  in  whidi  172,862  persons  were  implicated, 
of  whom  36,859  were  women. 

It  is  obs^able  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  France  is 
much  less  than  in  England  and  Walw,  though  the  tatter 
have  not  half  its  population ;  yet  in  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  rape  France  very  for  exceeds  England.  '  There  is 
not,'  says  Mr.  Bulwer, '  more  than  one  r^  or  attempt  to 
commit  rape  in  England  to  every  three  ofiences  of  a  similar 
description  in  France.  There  is  not  more  than  one  murder 
vr  attempt  to  commit  murder  in  England  to  evenr  six  mur- 
ders or  attempts  to  commit  murdw  in  France,  On  the 
other  hand,  cnmes  i^ainst  proper^  are  much  rarer  thui  in 
Bnjeland. 

Commereitd  and  Uamtfachtring  Initutry.— Meant  qf 
Communieaiiont  4^. — Every  bran^  of  industry  in  France 
has  undergone  vast  improvement  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
The  energies  of  the  nation  being  tomed  from  war  to  do- 
mestic employments,  speedily  repaired  the  evils  which 
France  had  suffered  from  so  long  a  stru^e.  Agriculture 
advanced  so  rapidly,  that  the  apprehension  of  famine  was 
in  a  few  years  succeeded  by  the  cry  of  overproduction:  the 
race  of  various  domestic  animals  which  had  been  consider- 
ably diminished  was  replenished;  and  the  manufactures 
were  extended.  These  results  were  hastened  by  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  and  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
from  all  quartm.  Vmm  these  two  sources  the  productive 
population  of  Fkanoe  was  augmented  by  700,000  men.  (Du- 
Din*s  Fbreet  I^odtKtioet  d«  la  Vraaee.y 

The  woollen  manufbeture  has  incmaad  materially :  the 
increased  quantity  of  wool  used  is  partly  famished  .by  the 
increased  nnmber  of  sheep  bred,  partly  by  the  importation 
of  foreign  wool.  The  quality  of  the  home  grown  wool  has 
bvun  improved  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  breeds,  and 
the  Cochemire  goat  has  been  naturalised  on  the  slopes  or 
the  Pyrenees.  The  principal  localities  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  as  follow :  broad- 
i;loths  are  made  at  Elbmuf,  Louviers,  and  Vire  in  Nor- 
oiandie ;  at  Abbeville ;  at  Sedan,  in  the  ex-duchy  of  Bouil- 
lon ;  and  in  the  south  at  Carcaasonne,  Lodive^  and  Castrea: 
tight  woollen  fthricg  at  Pans,  Reims,  Amiens*  and  Beau- 
vaM.  boeiery  at  Paris,  Troyea,  Qrl^ani^  and  at  different 


places  in  Picardie,  in  the  north  of  France ;  and  in  the  south 
at  Ntmes,  Lyon,  and  Marseille :  and  carpets  at  Paris, 
<Ia  Savonnerie  and  les  Gobelins,)  Abbeville,  Brauvais; 
and  at  Aubuaaon  and  Fellotin.  (Depertment  of  Creux,)  in 
etetral  Aance:  shawls  are  made  at  Paris,  (the  oac^emirej 
Lyon,  Nhnei,  and  St  Quentin.  The  consumption  of  woo', 
in  these  numufoetures  is  probably  above  50,000,000  kilo 
grammes  or  more  than  1,000,000  cwts. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  increased  since  1812  in 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  wool,  and  has  mobably  tripled : 
the  annual  consumption>of  cottob  in  the  different  branchee 
of  this  manufacture  is  about  30,000,000  kil<^^mmes,  « 
600,000  cwts. :  and  the  prooess  of  manufocture  and  the  fine* 
ness  and  excellence  of  the  fobries  have  undergone  great 
improvements.  The  north  and  east  of  France  are  the  chief 
seats  of  this  manu&cture.  Rouen  may  be  considered  the 
Manchester  of  F^ee ;  and  Paris,  Troves,  St.  Quentin,  and 
the  towns  of  the  deputment  of  the  Nord,  also  participate 
largely  in  this  manunetun.  Printed  calicoes  are  made  at 
Rouen  'and  Beuivaii ;  but  e^ecially  at  Oolmar,  Muhlhao* 
sen,  and  other  places  m  the  department  of  Hant  Rhin,  the 
printed  cottons  of  which  are  much  approved  in  the  Greiman 
markets  for  the  vividness  of  tbeir  colours  (especially  the 
Turkey-red),  and  their  other  qualities. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  south. 
The  population  of  Lyon,  its  principal  seat,  had  been  reduced 
by  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  commercial  in- 
activity of  the  empire  from  140,000  to  about  110,000.  The 
improvement  of  the  silk  manufkcture  had  raUed  it  in 
1831-2  to  133,000,  and  it  is  now  150,000.  I^e  other  chief 
seats  of  the  silk  manuikcture  are  Ntmes,  Avignon,  Annonay, 
and  Tours.  Ribands  are  made  at  St  Etienne  and  St  Cha<- 
mond,  towns  to  the  westwud  of  Lyon,  llie  brilliancy  of 
the  French  sDks  has  been  increased  by  the  substitution  of 
Prussian-blue  for  indigo  as  a  dye.  A  part  of  the  raw  silk 
required  for  these  various  fobrics  is  grown  in  Fhince.  The 
quantity  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  silk-worms  had  increased 
from  9,631,674  in  1820,  to  14,879,404  in  1834.  or  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  14  years.  They  are  chiefly  grown  in 
the  departments  of  Gard,  Dr6me,  Vaucluse,  and  Arddche. 

Linens  of  the  finer  sort  are  made  in  Flanders,  at  St  Quen- 
tin, C^mbrai,  Valenciennes,  Douai,  Sec :  the  damask  linens 
of  St.  Quentin  rival  those  of  Saxony  and  Silesia.  C(n.rser 
linens  and  sail-cloth  ore  made  in  Bretagne.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on  in  Dauphin^.  Lace  is  made 
at  C^en,  Almfon,  and  Bayeux,  in  Normandie ;  also  at 
Valenciennes  and  Douai ;  and  in  some  other  places. 

The  working  of  the  metals  has  much  increasedi  especi- 
ally iron.  The  quantity  of  iron  smelted  in  1814  was 
about  100,000  tons;  since  1825  it  has  amounted  to  160,000 
tons,  and  various  utensils  of  this  useful  metal,  for  which 
France  was  formerW  dependent  on  f<Heigners,  are  now  pro- 
duced at  home.  The  quality  and  appearance  of  the  steel 
and  wrought-iron  goods  liave  much  improved ;  yet  the 
quality  of  the  French  iron  is  inferior,  and  it  maintains  its 
ground  against  the  Russian  and  Swedish  iron  only  by  means 
of  protecting  duties.  The  principal  iron-works  are  in  the 
departments  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  especially  about 
Nevers,  and  the  district  of  Forez  about  St.  Etieime. 

In  the  manufai^re  of  clocks  and  watches  France  is 
almost  equal  to  Switzerland;  and  for  ehnmometers  and 
instruments  for  scientific  purposes  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  country.  The  inventions  of  the  French  ehemists  and 
the  im^ovement  of  chemical  acienoe  have  dime  much  in 
produomg  with  economy  and  expedition  the  many  ehemiwl 
agents  employed  in  ttie  various  branchei  of  manu&ctur^ 
and  particularly  dyeing. 

The  commoner'  sort  of  French  earthenware  bos  much 
improved  in  beauty  of  design.  Fine  porcelain  is  made  at 
Sevres,  Paris,  and  Limoges.  The  outclass  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  England  in  beau^  of  workmanship,  and  it  is 
periiaps  superior  in  elegance  of  form. 

The  commerce  of  France  is  considerable:  the  value  in 
round  numbers  of  the  imports  for  two  years,  the  returns 
of  whidi  are  bef(»e  u%  was— 
Fmbm. 

1834  .    719,000,000,  or  30,000,000 


1834 
1839 


Imported. 

toraaBBJkotan.  Uawimhetuwd.  Hunhetand, 

18,187,968    5,820,377  4,799,4! 
18,643,639    5,153,15$^  gift 


TotaL 
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Entered  /br  conmmpttOH, 

Bkw  nUeriali  Fit  fbr  ute. 

foimuafketuM.  VnmaDuhotnrcd.  Mannhctnnd.  TotaL 

£.                 £.                 £.  S. 

1834  .    14.401,478    4.267.558     1,488.284  70.157,3tO 

1835  .    15,131,950    4,052,187     1.626.684  70.810.621 


Specie  imported. 


1834 
1835 


4. 

7,696,355 
5,503,933 


The  countries  frotn  vhich  tbw«  imports  chiefly  come 
mre  the  United  Stat^  of  America,  the  kingdoms  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
European  poesesBions,  SwitiOTland,  the  Austriait  dominions, 
Britisn  India,  OermanT,  Spain,  and  Russia.  The  imports 
ftom  all  the  French  colonies  are  not  eqiud  to  those  from 
the  United  States,  but  exceed  those  fum  any  other  country. 
The  imports  from  Englwd,  irhich  have  much  increased 
Titbin  these  last  few  yean,  consist  of  linens  and  linen  yam; 
cotton  goods  and  cotton  yam ;  wool,  woollen  yam,  and 
woollen  goods;  hrass  and  oopper  goods;  iron,  steel,  and 
faardmutes;  coals,  culm,  and  cinders;  tin,  tin-plate,  and 
tin  wares ;  machinery  and  mUl-work ;  lead,  &c. 

The  enorts  at  the  same  periods  were  asfbllow: — French 
merehanoise  alone, 

Kaw  Prodoc*.      Msanfactutcs.  Total. 

1834  .    5,874,582       14,525,113  20,399,695 

1835  .    6,086.603       17,009,941  23,096.544 

Total  MerehandUe,  PrmA  and  Rnign. 

Hav  PndoM.      ICaaufketnraa.  lUal. 

1834  .    9,528,629        19,059,571  28,588,200 

1835  .  11.233,965       32,142,303  33,376,887 

^orisnportad. 

1834  .  .  .  3,891,469 

1835  .  .  .       .  8,304,864 

The  countries  to  which  these  exports  are  chiefly  made 
are  the  United  States,  the  British  possessions  in  Europe, 
Switzerland,  the  Sardinian  dominions,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Belgium.  The  exports  to  the  French  colonies  are  not 
BO  great  as  those  to  the  United  States,  to  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  to  some  other  of  the  European  states. 

The  chief  articles  of  imp(Bl;  are : — 

Haw  Materials  /or  the  Mani^aetwer. — Raw  silk,  wool, 
raw  and  dressed  hemp,  raw  uid  dressed  flax,  cotton. 

(The  export  of  flax  is  nearly  equal  to  the  import.) 

Memufactured  Goods. — Flax  and  hemp,  hardwaras. 

Metals.— Iron  and  steei,  lead,  copper,  tin,  gold,  coined 
and  uncoined  ;  silver,  coined  and  uncoined. 

Colomal. — ^Tobacco  in  leaf,  sugar,  ooflee. 

Of  the  sugar  about  one-seventh  is  re-exported,  and  of  the 
eoflbe  and  tobacco  about  one-half.  A  portion  of  the  cotton 
imoOTted  is  colonial  produce. 

Afucsttoneow.— Raw  hides,  tallow,  bones  end  homs,  olire 
oil,  hard  woods  tor  cabinet-war^  cheese,  sulphur,  wax. 

The  export  of  wax  Is  about  lalf  the  import;  that  of  raw 
hides  one-fburdi  to  one-thurd. 

The  ohief  articles  i^raport'are  u  fidlow^— 

Wine,  brandy  and  liqueurs,  salt 

Besides  raw  silk,  wax,  tallow,  rawhides,  wool,  dive,  rape, 
linseed,  and  other  oil,  tobacco,  flax,  iron,  and  steel  and 
colonial  produce  re-exported. 

Mam^aclured  Goods.— Linens  and  hempen  doth,  wool- 
lens, silks,  cottons,  hardwares,  articles  of  feshion,  besides 
hat^  jewellecy,  and  household  fhraiture. 

The  number  of  ships  entered  inwards  at  ports  in  France 
in  1834—35,  was  as  Allows:— 

1834. 

French,  exclusive  of  coasters     .  3985  394,486 
Foreign,  in  direct  trade  to  the 

country  to  which  Uiey  bdong  5,171  604.170 

In  carrying  trade        .  953  133,748 


1835. 


1M89  1,131,404- 


Same  classes  as 
•bore. 


4001 

5552 
808 


407,999 
650,452 
115,581 


ltl,J61     *  174,032 


The  ira«iber  of  ihips  cleared  outwaxdi 


French  ships,  &c. 
Foreign,  in  direct,  &c 
In  oanyiiq;.  &c 


1834. 
4221  370.317 
4217  376,503 
866  141,713 


1835. 

4293  387.139 
4356  352,583 
638  132,224 


9304    888,433    0486    8  71,946 

The  cod  fishery  employed  in  1886,  406  vessels  of  51,915 
aggregate  tonnage,  and  10,178  men:  the  whale  fishery  35 
vessels  of  14,813  aggr^te  tonna^  and  1183  men.  The 
French  whale  fishery  hu  been  rapidly  faieretsing  for  many 
years  past 

The  means  of  bitemal  eommameation  in  Fnnoe  are 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  nmds  are 
divisible  into  those  mnintBined  by  the  central  gofermnent. 
and  designated  Routet  Boyaies,  and  those  vhidi  sire  kept 
up  at  the  cost  of  the  several  departments  to  wUdi  they 
belong,  and  designated  Routes  Dcpartementales.  Besidei 
these  there  are  ewimiru  vieinaux,  or  bye-roads.  The  Routes 
Royalet  are.divided  into  three  classes.  They  are  commonly 
straight,  widw  than  our  English  roads ;  those  of  the  firn 
class  are  firom  43  to  65  f^t  wide,  and  frequently  planted  o.'i 
each  side  with  chestnut  or  other  large  trees,  forming  loo* 
avenues.  About  one-eighth  of  all  the  Rothes  RoycSe*  are 
paved  like  a  street.  Wiu  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are 
carefully  kept  up,  they  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  a 
large  outlay  is  required  to  jvevent  their  being  ruined ;  and 
in  some  dureetions  the  road  has  never  been  earned  lo  lU 
proposed  termination.  Those  of  the  first  class  have  a  com- 
mon point  of  departure,  and  the  distances  are  measured 
from  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  m  the  heart  of  Pari^ 
According  to  the  official  report,  the  total  length  of  the  £otff« 
Royales,  on  January  1, 1837,  was  about  22,000  milet:  aboHt 
one-third  or  one-tourth  are  out  of  repair  or  unfinished. 

Posting  along  the  Routes  Royales  is  strictly  r^ulat«d 
by  the  government.  Stations  at  which  post-hoises  art 
kept  are  fixed  at  convenient  distances.  The  roads  a:, 
measured  by  distances  called  '  postes,*  each  consisting  li 
two  lieues  de  paste  (post-leagues)— rather  leaa  than 
English  miles.  The  postmasters  are  licensed  by  goverc- 
mcnt,  and  none  can  let  post-horses  without  a  license.  11- 
charges  for  posting  are  fixed  by  government.  The  ma  'a 
are  conveyed  by  u  vehicle  which  is  designated  wiaUe-pitt': 
it  carries  four  passengers,  and  is  supplied  with  horses  v. 
the  posi-stations.  DiUgenees,  vehieln  for  which  Euglas^ 
supplies  neither  name  nor  resembhmce,  run  with  pawnnirr 
on  all  the  great  roads.  There  are  no  toUa.  The  condiicc 
of  the  Routes  Departementales,  in  number  1381.  the  aj^tr 
^ate  length  of  which,  on  1  January,  1837,  was  23.000  m.»> 
in  all  states  of  completeness  and  repair,  ii  vretdied  in  i!^ 
extreme. 

The  inland  water  communication  is  earned  on  by  m«r- 
of  the  great  nvers  and  by  the  canals  which  have  bcv: 
formed.  The  Schelde  or  Escaut,  the  Scarpe,  the  Samb-. 
and  the  Aas,  with  the  canal  of  Deule,  66  kiloindtr^  or  i\ 
miles  long,  and  several  other  canals.  iU)undaaUy  supply  il- 
department  of  Nord  with  the  means  of  water  commuuKa- 
tion.  The  canal  of  the  Somme,  07  miles  hmg,  and  ti.. 
canal  of  St  Quentin.  58  miles  loofb  imloding  the  {jtuk: 
canal  of  Crozat,  conneet  theport  of  St.  Valcty,  at  the  mmi:. 
of  the  Somme, -with  the  Escaut  and  the  (mb.  The  lav, 
gation  of  the  Seine  commences  atTroyes ;  that  of  the  Al  - 
at.Arcis-sur-Aube ;  that  of  the  Yonne  at  Auxwre ;  tba:  ■ 
the  Morne  at  Sl  Dizier ;  that  of  the  Oise  at  Chauov ;  ta - 
of  the  Aisne,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  at  Neulch£tei.  I>ela«- 
Retbel  and  Soissons ;  and  that  of  the  £ur«  at  Pacy.  s 
veral  canals  oonnect  the  navigation  of  this  important  ri-  < 

Em  with  other  parts  of  France.   The  canal  of  >' 
itin  connects  the  Oise  with  the  Somme  and  •■ 
ut;  the  canals  of  Briare,  34  miles  long,  and  of  t  ■ 
Loing,  33  miles  long,  connect  the  Seine  juat  belov 
junction  of  the  Yonne  with  the  Loire  at  Briare:  aoc  — 
canal  of  OrUans,  45  miles  len^  btandiing  from  the  n-.. 
of  the  Loing,  opens  anotho-  oommunication  with  the  L' 
lower  down,  at  Orleans.  These  canals  were  ct»iscn:':. 
150  to  200  years  since.   The  canal  of  Bourgtigiie  cunct^- 
the  navigation  of  the  Yonne,  between  Auxecre  and  Jul.i 
with  that  of  the  Sa6ne  at  St.  Jean  de  L&me.  and  k..- 
continued  by  another  system  of  inland  navigatioiL  sl: 
mately  communicates  with  the  Rhine;  the  canal  of  Ba: 
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greater  port  of  tta  cowe  thu  valleyi  of  the  Armanf  on  and 
the  Ouche,  feeders  respectively  of  the  Yonne  and  the  Sa6ne^ 
The  canal  of  the  Ouroq,  near  ^uris,  i«  58  miles  lone.  The 
canal  of  Nivwnois,  connecting  the  Yonne  with  the  Loire,  at 
some  point  above  Briare,  109  mileti  long,  is  in  course  of  ex- 
ecution, and  nearly  finished.  Le  HSvre  is  the  chief  port  of 
export  and  import  ibr  the  basin  of  the  Seine. 

The  water  communication  of  the  western  part  of  France 
consists  chiefly  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Vilaine  fh>m 
Kennes,  and  of  some  smiuler  rivers  which  are  navigable 
only  for  a  few  miles,  and  of  three  canals.  The  canal  of  the 
Ille  and  the  Ranee  connects  the  Ranee,  a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  at  St.  Male,  with  the 
Vilaine,  at  the  junction  of  the  lUe,  one  of  its  feeders,  at 
Rennes,  and  saves  a  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation 
round  the  whole  peninsula  of  Bretagne.  This  canal  is  53 
miles  long :  it  was  commenced  above  thirty  years  ago,  but 
is  only  just  completed.  The  canal  of  the  Blavet  rwders 
the  river  BUtTet  navigable  up  to  Pontivjr.  Another  canal, 
yet  unfinished,  but  open  in  part  ftir  navigation,  is  designed 
to  connect  Brest  with  Nantes,  avoiding  ue  navigation  of  a 
dangerous  coast,  and  affording  secure  communication  in 
case  of  a  war  with  England  or  any  maritime  power.  Its 
length  will  be  374  Idlomdtres  or  232  miles. 

The  navigation  of  the  Loire  commences  at  Roanne  in 
Forez ;  that  of  the  Arroux  below  the  little  town  of  Toulon ; 
that  of  the  AUier  above  Vichy ;  that  of  the  Cher  at  Sj. 
Aignan  ;  that  of  the  Indre  at  Loches ;  that  of  the  Vienn* 
at  ChStellerault :  that  of  the  Sarthe  at  Le  MSns;  that  of 
the  Mayenne  at  Laval ;  and  that  of  the  Loir  at  Cbdteau  dn 
Loir.  Tb^  noble  river  system  mig^t  be  made  to  furnish  a 
much  more  effisotual  outlet  thu  it  does  to  the  produoa  of 
central  France ;  the  nav^tion  of  the  great  arms  of  the 
Loire  is  very  short,  (except  perhaps  of  the  Arroux,  and  of 
the  Mayenne  and  its  connected  stream,)  compared  with 
their  whole  length.  The  canals  connecting  the  Loire  with 
the  Seine  have  been  noticed.  The  canal  of  the  Centre  or 
of  the  Gharollois  opens  a  communication  between  the  Loire, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Arroux,  and  the  Sa5ne  at  Chalons- 
Bur-Sa6ne.  It  was  opened  in  1791:  the  length  is  about 
73  miles.  A  canal  of  the  length  of  199  miles  is  in  course 
of  execution,  intended  to  shorten  the  navigation  of  the  Loire, 
by  avoiding  the  great  bend  which  that  river  makes  between 
the  junction  of  the  Allier  atid  that  of  the  Indre,  called 
the  Canal  of  Berri.  Nantes  is  the  port  of  the  distriot 
VTBtered  by  the  Loire  and  its  affluents. 

The  navigation  of  the  Garonne  commences  at  Cazdres, 
several  mUes  above  Toulouse;  that  of  the  Arriige  at  An- 
terive ;  that  of  the  Tarn  at  Gaillac ;  that  of  the  Baise  at 
N£rac;  that  of  the  Lot  at  Entraygues;  that  of  the  Dor- 
dogne  at  Mayronne,  near  Souillac ;  that  of  the  Vezdre,  its 
tributary,  at  Montignac.  The  only  navigable  canal  con- 
nected with  this  system  is  the  Great  Canal  of  Languedoe, 
the  most  important  in  France.  It  connects  the  Garonne,  at 
or  near  Toulouse,  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  follows  for 
some  distance  the  valley  of  the  Lers,  a  feeder  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  passing  through  a  depression  between  the  C6- 
vennes  and  the  Pyrenees  fbllows  the  valley  of  the  Aude, 
and  the  line  of  the  coast  to  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Cette. 
Its  length  is  more  than  ISl  milei.  and  its  larga  di- 
monsioiu,  iti  immense  reserroir,  and  its  numeroua  uuioes, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts,  render  it  one  of  the  most  loagnifl- 
cent  canals  hi  the  wwld.  It  was  opened  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  A.D.168). 

The  navigation  of  the  Adour  commences  at  St  Sever  ; 
that  of  the  Midouse,  its  tributary,  at  Mont  de  Maisan.  The 
port  of  Bayonne  is  the  channel  for  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Adour  and  its  tributaries. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rh6ne  is  liable  to  interruption 
after  it  leaves  the  lake  of  Geneva :  it  recommence!  a  little 
above  Seyssel,  on  the  frontier  toward  Savoy,  and  remains 
open  throughout  the  rest  of  the  course  of  the  river:  the 
navigation  of  the  Safine  begins  at  Seveux,  between  Gray 
and  Vesoul.  The  canal  of  the  Centre,  which  unites  the 
navigation  of  the  Sa6ne  with  that  of  the  Loire,  Mid  the 
canu  of  Bov^ognob  vludi  unites  the  Sa&ne  with  the  Yonn& 
hove  been  notued.  The  canal  vS  Monsieur,  or  the  canal 
from  the  RbSne  to  the  Rhine,  unites  the  Sadne  near  St. 
Jean  de  Losne  with  Uie  lUe^  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  just 
above  Strasbourg.  It  consists  of  four  parts:  the  first  is 
from  the  Sa&ne  to  the  Doabs,  above  D61e;  the  second 
consists  of  the  navigation  of  the  Doubs  and  the  wioas  cuts 
hywiucbitiaihoctoied;  ti»  third  extends  ftomtbeDnub% 


DMf  Hontbtttard,  to  the  Ille  •  the  fourth  port  isranehes  ofl 
from  the  main  line  near  Miihlhausen,and  raters  the  RhiM 
at  Huttingua.  The  Imgth  of  the  canal  is  about  217  miles. 
The  first  port  was  flnisbed  in  1806,  the  seoond  in  1830,  t}w 
ftnirth  within  the  hist  few  yean.  There  are  several  eonala 
in  the  flats  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhflne,  as  tbnt  oi 
Beauoaire,  31  miles  long,  from  the  Rh&ne  at  Beaueaice  by 
A^es  Mortes  to  the  Sea ;  that  of  the  itangs,  1 7  mites 
long,  from  the  last  mentioned  canal  at  Aigues  Mortes 
through  the  itangs  or  pools  of  Mauguio  and  Thau  to  th« 
p(vt  of  Cette,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  that  from  the  Kh&ne 
at  Aries,  29  miles  long,  to  the  Port  de  Bono,  where  tht 
Etang  de  Berre  opens  into  the  sea. 

Several  other  canals  are  in  course  of  construction,  of 
which  tlie  most  important  are  the  canal  from  Roanne  to 
Digoin  on  the  Loire,  34  miles  long ;  that  from  the  Sambre 
to  the  Oise,  43  miles  long;  that  of  Ardennes,  25  milet 
long,  to  connect  the  House  with  the  Aiane,  uid  so  with 
the  Oise  and  Seine ;  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire,  extend- 
ing along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  Digoin  to  Briars) 
the  lateral  canal  of  the  Oise,  20  miles  long ;  and  the  oonol 
fhim  the  Sivre  of  Niort  to  La  Rochellet,  48  miles  long. 

Hutorjf. — Gallia,  or,  as  we  have  EngUsbed  it,  Gau^  waa 
the  general  term  bv  which  this  country  was  Uesignated  by 
the  Romans.  Little  was  known  of  it  either  to  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  till  the  time  of  Cssar,  who  found  in  it  the 
three  races  of  Aquitani,  Celts,  and  Belgm,  with  an  inter-^ 
mixture  of  some  Germans,  Ligiuians,  and  Greeks :  of  these 
the  BelgEB  occupied  the  north  and  north-east,  the  Celts 
the  western,  central,  and  south,  the  Aquijani  the  south- 
western part.  Hie  Celts,  who  were  probably  the  oldest 
race,  must  have  settled  iji  Gaul  at  an  early  period,  as  the 
wants  of  an  increasmg  population  led  them,  in  the  reign  of 
the  elder  Tarquin  of  Rome,  about  b.c.  600,  to  send  out  two 
vast  emigrating  bodies,  one  into  Italy,  the  northern  part  of 
which  was  subdued  and  peopled  by  them,  and  the  other  east- 
ward, into  Germany  and  Hungar)'.  [Boorgss.]  Two  great 
countries  of  Germany,  Bohemia  (Boihemum)  and  Bavaria 
(Boioaria),  derive  their  names  from  one  of  the  tribes  (the 
Boians)  eugased  in  this  early  migration.  The  part  of  Ghiul 
with  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  earliest  acquaintance 
was  the  Mediterranean  coast,  on  which  they  established 
colonies.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  colonies 
was  MaaaaXla,  or  Massilia  (now  Marseilfe),  founded  by  the 
people  of  FhocEca  (itself  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor) 
B.  c.  600,  and  augmented  by  the  emigration  of  the  main 
body  of  the  PhoOMni  when  they  sougnt  refuge,  b.  c.  546, 
from  the  pressure  ai  the  Persian  mmiarchy.  The  power  or 
influence  of  Massilia  extended  over  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, and  several  colonies  were  founded  on  the  coasts  of 
Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  ur  Corsica,  by  its  inhabitants,  such  as 
Agatha  (Agde),  Antipolis  (AntibesX  Nicrea  (Nice),  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war  Hanni 
bal  marched  tbroVeh  Gaul  in  his  route  from  Spain  into 
Italy;  and  Scipie,  the  Roman  consul,  who  had  conveyed 
his  army  by  sea  to  Massilia  to  intercept  him,  sent  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhodanus  (Rhdne)  to 
reconnoitre,  and  these  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  body  of 
Hannibal's  NumidianL  Honnibal  howe\-er  marched  on- 
ward into  Italy,  to  vhieh  country  Scipio  also  returned, 
sending  his  army  ftiward  under  his  brother  Cneus  into 
Spain. 

After  the  close  of  the  Funic  wars  the  Romans  gradually 
extended  their  power  in  Gaul.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  his 
successor,  Sextius  Calvinus,  conquered  the  Salyea.  Vocou- 
tii,  and  some  other  tribes.  The  coast  of  the  Medit^ranean 
was  now  secured  by  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of 
AquGe  Sextiffl  (Aix),  b.  c.  1  aa ;  and  that  portion  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul  which  the  Romans  bad  subdued  was  shortly 
after  formed  into  a  prstoriaa  province  (a.  c.  118),  of  which 
Narbo  Martins  (Nfvrbonne),  colonised  the  following  year, 
(B.  c.  117)  became  the  capital.  Moseilia,  nominally  in  alli- 
ance with,  but  really  in  suhjection  to  Rome,  was  within 
the  province.  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the  Cimbri, 
Teutones,  and  Ambrones,  ue  Roman  provinoo  of  Gaul  was 
foe  sewol  vearathe  aeat  of  war:  the  Roman  armies  wen 
repeatedly  de&Ated;  in  one  dreadfiil  battle  (b.c.  104)  they 
are  said  to  have  lost  80.000  men.  The  province  was  however 
rescued  from  the  invaders  by  the  great  victory  obtained  by 
Marius(B.c.  101)  over  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near 
Aix.  The  Cimbri  had  marched  into  Italy. 

The  conquests  of  Onsor 
vhoLe  eountxy  between  the  Koenos  ^njune^ 
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Meditemmtn,  the  Pyreneea  and  the  oceOti,  into  sulijeetion 
to  Rome.  The  Aquitani  snd  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
Alps  vera  not  tuftdaed  till  aftervards;  the  fonnervere 
conquered  by  Messala:  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes  retained 
their  independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

Under  Augastas,  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces — 
Narbonensis,  Celtioa  or  Lugdunensis,  from  the  colony  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyon),  founded  a  little  before  bylHunatius 
PlancuB,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania :  the  limits  of  the  last  ex- 
tended beyond  die  limits  of  the  country  ol  the  Aquitani* 
being  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  oountiy  between 
the  Qarumna  (the  Garonne)  and  the  Ligeris  (tite  Loira). 
Shortly  afterwards  the  province  of  Belgica  was  dismeitaberwl 
by  two  provinces  being  fbrmed  out  of  the  districts  along  the 
KhenoB  (Rhine),  to  which  the  names  of  provinces  of  Ger- 
man ia  Prima  and  Gennania  Secunda,  or  of  the  First  and 
Second  Germany,  were  given :  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  number  of  provinces  reache^  by  successive  dismem- 
berments of  the  lat^r  provinces,  its  maximum,  seventeen. 
We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  Gallic  nations,  men- 
tioning uie  stock  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  Roman 
province  in  which  they  were  included ;  adiding  the  name  of 
the  capital  of  the  tribe,  or  some  remarkable  town  within  its 
limits,  with  its  modern  name,  which,  in  die  case  of  the  capi- 
tal, is  eommonly  derived  fhxa  the  name  of  the  tribe  xatner 
than  the  or^nu  name  of  the  town  itself.  Tbia  will  enable 
the  reader  to  idmtify  the  locality  of  many  of  the  tribes. 


Tini  or  Samm. 


Ca|iiul,  or  other 
IwpariMit  Town. 


I.  Ckltic  and  Ijouuiait  Tribes. 

Volcflo — including 
Voles  Teotosaget  Carcase  (Carcassonne) 

TdAosates,  a  sub*  Tolosa  (Toulouse) 
divisim  of  the 
Vohas. 

Voles  Areoomici  Narbo  Hartius  (Nar- 
bonne) 

Tasroni 

Atacini(people  on  the 
river  Atu,  or 
Aude) 

Satdones  Uliberis  (Elne) 

Ruscino(Tour  de  Rous- 
sillon,  near  Perpignan) 

Salyes,  or  Salluvii,  Massilia  (Marseille)  and 
(a  Ligurian  tribe)   Aqun  Sextis  (Aix) 
with  a  number  of 
small  tribes  acya- 
cent  to  them. 

Vocontii  Dea  (Die) 

Gavares  Avenio  (Avignw) 

TRcastbu  Augusta  (St.  Paul  Trois 

<^iteau]() 

Seplauni  Valentia  (Valence) 

Allobroges  Vienna  (Vienne) 

Helvii  Alba  Augusta  (Alps) 
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Caturiges.  Ebrodunum  (Embrun) 

and  many  nuiB 
tribes 

Centrones,'  Darantasia  (Moustier,  in 

and  muiy  other  thsTarentaiie) 
small  tribes 


I' 


Lingones 
^ni 


« 

rS 


Ibndubii 

Ambtrri 

BoU 


S^utiam 


Insubrea 


Andeniatiuiuiii(Langres) ' 
fiibnete,  aAerwwds  An- 
'    gnstodnnum  (Autun) 


Settled  in  the  country  of 
the  Adui  in  the  time 
ofCasar.  (VideCiv*. 
deS.G.,  I  26.) 

Forum  Segusianorum 
(Feurs  in  Fores)  and 

Lugdunum  (Lyon) 
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Tsisi  or  Nxnov. 

Aulerci  Eburovices 

Lexovti 

Viducasses 

Bajocasses 

Unelli,  ac  Tcoeli 

Alxineatui 

Soii,  or  EsBui 

Arvii 

Diablintes 

Aulerci  Cenomani 
Turones 

Andes,  or  Andecavi 

Namnetes 

Redonea 

Veneti 

Osismii 

Agnotes 

Corisopiti 

Cnriosolites 


CBpltd.oratbr 
Importut  TowK 

Mediolanum  (Evreiix) 
Novioiw^us  (lisienx) 
Viducasses  (Vieux) 
Arvgenus  (Bayeux) 
Orooatoaum  (Valognes) 
Iiuena  (Avra&dies) 
88U(SCeB) 

Vagoritum  (Arve,  on  or 

near  the  river  Enre) 
NsBodunum  (Jublins, 

near  Mayenne) 
Suindinum  (I«  Msmt) 
Cesarodunum  (Tours) 
Juliomagus  (Angers) 
Condi  vicnum  (^^tes) 
Condate  (Rennes) 
Dariorigum  (Vannes) 
To^ianium  (Carhaix) 


(Quimper) 
(Gorseuil, 
iiearlMnaii) 


Autricum  (Cbartoes) 
(Jenabum  (Orleans) 
Lntetia  (Paris) 
latinnm  (Mfaux) 
Agedineum  (Sens) 
Augustohona  Q^n^es) 

Veeontio  (Besufon) 


Camutas 
Aureliani 
Parisii 
Meldi 
Senones 
Trioaiies 
Sequani 

Helvetii,  divided 
into  four  Can* 
tons:  of  \iiiieh 
ttra  are  known, 
and  a  third  con- 
jectured, andtbe 
other  nnknown, 
yiz. : — 
PagusUrbigenus 
„  Tigurinus 

„  T^enus?  (Zug?) 

Raiiiaei  Augusta  Rauracorum 

(Augs^  in  Switserland, 
near  Bile) 
Avaricum  (Bourges) 
Augustoritum  (Limoges) 
Augnshmemetum  (Qer- 

mont  in  Auvergne) 
Revessiot  (St.  Paulien 
near  Le  Puy,  in 
Velay). 
Anderitum,  (J«vb1»  near 

Hende) 
Segodunum  (Rodei) 
Divona  (Oahors) 
Pictones.  w  Piotavi  Limonum  (Poitiers) 
Santones  Mediolanum  (Saintes) 

Bituriges  Vivisci     Burdigala  (Bcnrdeaux) 
Petrooorii  Vesuuna  (Perigeux) 

Nitiobrigei  Aginnnm  (Agm) 

II.  AQuiTkHiAif  Tribes. 


.3 


c 
s 


3 
•a 

.la 

■a  3 


Bituriges  C!ubi 

Lemovioes 

Arvenu 

Tellav) 


Oabali 

Ruteni 
Cadurei 


Boii,  ot  Boates 

Vasates 
Tarbdli 

Cocosatea 
Tarusates 

Elusatei 

Ausoi 

Laekmtes 

Bigernmes 

Convenn 

Consorani,  or  Conso- 
raani  aiid  many 
smaller  tribes 


Boii,  or  Boates  (TSle  de 

Buch) 
Cossio  (Bszas) 
Af^^AugnstB  (Aqi^  or 

Cofosi 

Vieus  Jnlii,  or  Atures 

(Aire) 
Elnsm  (Battse) 
CUmberrv  (Audi) 
Lactora  (Leirtoure) 
Turba  (Tatfaes) 
Lugdnnnm  (neerSt.  Bw- 

trand) 

Consoranni      in  Coik 
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Capita^  or  oUiir 
Isportut  TbvB. 


IIL  BuGic  and  Gimun  Tribes. 


CaUiU 
Veioount 

Treveri,  or  Treriri 

Mediomatriet 

Veroduneiwet 

Leuei 

BelloTBci 

Ambiaai 

Morint 

Atrebates 

Nervii 

Veromandui 

Sueaiiones 

Silvanectes 

Remi 

•Catalauni 


jDUfAuw  (LiUeboiuia^  in 

Caux) 
RotHupu  (Rouen) 

Augusta  (Trives) 
BiTodurum  (Men) 
TeroduDum  (Verdunj 
TuHum  (Toul) 
CesaxomaguB  (Beauvais) 
Samuobriva  (Amiens) 
Cresoriaeuin,  aAerwardg 

Bononia  (Boulogne) 
Nemetacum  (Arras) 
Ba^^um  (Bavay) 
Augusta  (St.  Quentiu) 
Augusta  (Soissons) 
Augustomagus  (Senlis) 
Durocortorutn  (Reims) 
Durocatalaunum  (Gha- 

lous  sur  Moroe) 

NoTionii^us 
Argentoratum  (Stnw- 

boois^ 
Uoguititcnin  (Mayoice) 


Nemetes 

THboeci 

Vangiones,' 

and  many  smaller 
tribes 

Henapii 

Batavi  Irfigdunum  Batavnrum 

(Leyden) 

Eburones,  in  whose 

country  settled  the 
Tungri  '  Atuatnca  (Tongrest 

Toxandri 
Ubii, 

and  many  other 

tribes. 


Colonia  Agrippina  (C!o- 
l(^e) 


a 

3 
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In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  Graul  was  ravaged  by 
the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  had 
been  tJ\  driven  out  by  Probus,  a-d.  277) ;  by  the  Bagauds, 
a  body  of  peasants,  themsdves  Gauls,  driren  into  reMlion 
AJ3. 284,  285,  by  the  vei^t  of  their  oppressions,  and  the 
distenss  .eoiuei{aent  on  Uie  ravage  of  w  barbarians  and 
the  civil  dissMwioni  of  the  empire ;  aesin  by  the  Franks 
and  the  AUemans,  who  wen  repuland  by  the  emponrs 
Julian  {ta>.  359  to  361)  and  Vakuti^u  (ajx  369  to 
375),  and  by  the  piratical  Saxons  who  imvaged  the  coasts. 
The  Roman  |iower  still  sufficed  to  keep  these  barbarians 
from  settiii^  m  Gaul ;  it  could  not  however  abate  the  con- 
stant jnesBUie  on  dm  frontier ;  and  the  decaying  strength 
of  the  empire  only  protiaeted,  but  could  not  avert  the  final 
catastrophe. 

The  Franks  (t.  e.  the  freemen)  were  a  confederacy  of 
German  nations,  the  Salians,  the  Brueterans,  the  Rmua- 
rians,  the  Clauci,  the  Cherusci,  the  Chamavi,  the  C^ti, 
the  Tenoteri,  and  the  Angrivarians.  These  tribes  preserved 
their  independence  while  confederated,  and  each  had  its 
king.  Like  the  Sawm  chieftains  who  yrofossed  all  to  derive 
their  lineage  fkom  Woden,  the  Fhukuh  princes  claimed  a 
comnon  aneeator,  Heroven^  (Mssr  S0^,  warrior  the  sea.) 
ftt>m  whom  th^  bore  the  title  If  eronngians.  The  ssra  ^ 
Meroveus  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
Franks  were  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ftom 
the  junction  of  the  Mein  or  llayn  to  the  sea, '  and  in  ihe 
latter  part  of  that  century  and  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  next  appear  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the  empire. 
Thfi  Allemans  dwdt  on  the  same  hank  of  the  Rhine  from 
the  Mayn  upwards. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  (Saul  became 
a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  was 
dismembered.  There  was  no  revival  of  national  independ 
ence  as  in  Britain.  The  nationality  oi  the  (Sauls  had  been 
lost,  when  the  extension  of  ibe  rif^t  itf  Roman  citiien^ip  to 
all  thenatiTe8<^th*provineesbyOsraoalla,AJ>.2l2.metged 
the  distiuction  previously  maintained  between  the  conquerors 
of  the  world  and  their  subjects:  and  the  nationafxelujon, 
P.C^Ne  •4a.  ^ 


Druidism,  had  sunk  beneath  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and 

the  growing  influence  of  Christiani^. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406,  the  Rhine  was  crossed 
by  a  host  of  barbariaos  who  never  repassed  that  ft-ontier 
stream.  They  consisted  of  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevians,  Bur- 
guodians,  and  other  nations.  The  Vandals,  who  first  reached 
ute  buakt  wwe  defeated  1^  the  Franks  who  defended,  as 
the  allies  of  the  empire,  the  approach  to  the  frontier;  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans,  the  Franks  in  their  turn  were 
overcome,  and  the  passa^  was  eSbeted.  The  devastation 
of  Gaul  by  this  horde  of  invaders  was  terrible:  the  inhabit- 
ants of  many  towns  were  slaughtered  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, the  sanctity  of  the  churches  was  violated  and  the 
open  country  laid  waste.  Armorica  (the  present  Bretagne), 
into  which  the  settlement  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had 
followed  Haximua  the  usurper  into  Gaul  [Bkbtagns] 
had  infused  a  militair  spirit,  assumed  and  established  its 
independence ;  but  toe  rest  of  Gaul  became  a  prey.  The 
Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  the  VandaU  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
into  Spain :  the  Burgundians  settled,  with  the  sanctbn  of 
the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both  udes 
of  Uw  Jura,  and  en  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  tnm  the 
lake  of  Geneva  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Urn 
Moselle ;  and  the  Visigoths,  who  had  been  long  ravaging 
both  the  eastern  and  western  Empire^  were  induced,  just 
before  the  settlement  of~tbe  Burgundians  (a.d.  412  to  414), 
to  accept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  (Saul  which  lies  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Loire.  Toulouse  was  their  capital. 
BothBui^ndians  and  Visigoths  took  the  name  of  Romans, 
and  professed  subjection,  which  was  however  merely  no- 
mind,  to  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  lands  in  the  dis- 
tricts ceded  to  them  were  divided  between  the  original 
possessors  and  the  new  comers,  who  gave  up  their  unsettled 
migratory  course  of  life  upon  receiving  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  sofl. 

Hostilities  were  before  long  renewed  between  the  troops 
of  the  Empire  and  these  new-settled  nations ;  but  their  set- 
tlement opportunelv  supplied  Gaul  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence against  a  fresh  invasion.  In  aj).  491,  Attila,  king  ^ 
the  Huns,  with  an  immense  host  of  barbarians,  passed  the 
Rhine  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar,  destroyed 
Divodurum  or  Mediomatrici  (Metz),  and  Atuatuca  or  Tun- 
gri CTongies),  and  besi^ed  Genabum  or  Aureliani  (Or- 
leans). jEUus,  the  Roman  general,  supported  by  the  Visi- 
goths and  the  Burgundians,  and  numbering  in  his  ranks 
Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  advanced 
against  Attila  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the  si^  and  retire 
towards  the  frontier.  At  Durocatalaunum,  or  Catolauui 
(Chalons-sur-Mame),  a  hatde  was  fougbt  in  which  victory 
was  doubtfld,  but  which  was  attended  with  a  dreadftu 
slaughter  of  his  feroBs,  and  indnoed  Attila  to  evaeuateGanL 

Inriiw  thsae  events,  the  F^ks  had  atbaetod  little  no- 
tice -  their  subdivision  into  tribes  weakened  their  power, 
and  perhaps  their  fidelity  to  the  Empire  restrained  them 
from  pressing  it  with  their  attacks.  They  retained  their 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  out  had  obtained 
by  concession  or  conquest  some  settlements  on  the  left  bank 
or  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Escaut  sr  Schelde  and  the  House. 
In  the  mvasion  of  Attila  some  of  their  tribes  marched  under 
the  banners  of  iBtius,  while  others  attached  themselves  to 
the  invading  host 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  commenced  his 
career  as  king  of  the  Salians,  one  of  the  Frankish  tribes 
settled  at  Toumay,  about  ajx  481,  that  the  Franks  assumed 
a  commanding  position.  The  Empire  of  the  West  had  now 
fellen,  and  Italy  was  undor  the  goveniment  of  the  Ostn- 
gotha ;  but  a  relie  of  the  Empire  remained  in  Oaul ;  and 
the  territory  in  which  the  patricians  iEgidios  and  his  ion 
Syagrius  upheld  the  name  of  Rome  was  betwetm  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Visigoths  and  Bu^:andiana  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Franks.  This  territory  was  among  the  early 
conquests  of  Clovis  (a.d.  486).  He  then  defeated  the 
people  of  Tongres.  and  (in  a.d.  496)  snbdued  a  portion  of 
the  Allemans,  who  had  mode  an  inroad  into  Qwal:  the 
ocmquered  people  recognised  Clovis  as  their  king ;  his  op- 
portune conversion  to  Christianity  advanced  his  populari^ 
and  his  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  feith 
in  what  was  deemed  an  orthodox  form,  while  all  the  other 
princes  who  shared  among  them  the  once  extensive  ter- 
ritoriea  of  the  Empire  were  the  suppcfftora  of  Arianism  or 
some  other  form  of  doetrine  th^  was  ^jAud  juhuI  u 
tieretioal.  Digitized  by  Vj  O  OV 

^  iway  <tf  Glovii  eirtsodad  firm  flu  hanks  of  thff£o 
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Rhine,  the  cradle  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhdne,  and 
the  Ocean,  tot  Armorica  had  submitted  to  him.  He  now 
determined,  on  the  pretext  of  uprooting  Arianism,  a  plea 
whieh  was  calculated  to  seoure  him  numerous  lupporterB 
he^ond  hig  own  conflaes,  to  attack  Alaric  II.,  king  the 
Vuiffoths,  whom  he  defeated  and  slow  at  VovwU  in  Poitoo. 
The  Bu^ndians  hoping  to  share  in  the  spoiu  of  the  oon- 

Jnered  nation,  supportu  Goris;  but  the  Oatrogotha  of 
taly  supported  tfaeVingochs  and  prevented  their  entire  sab- 
Jeetfon.  A  la^  partOTth^  territory,  inoludtDg  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse,  and  extending  perhaps  to  the  fbot  of  the  Py- 
renees, fell  into  the  hands  or  Glovis ;  but  the  Visi^ths  pre- 
served the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  With  Simin, 
which  they  had  conquered :  the  Ostrogoths  had  Provence, 
and  their  king  Theoaoric  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Visi- 
mths  also  as  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandsoa  Amalric. 
The  assassination  of  the  variouit  Frankieh  kings  by  Clovis 
rendered  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes  of  his  own 
nation,  and  his  sovereignty  extended  over  Gaul,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parti  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Visi- 
goths, and  Burgundians.  Clovis  may  be  considered  the 
real  Ibunder  of  the  Freneh  moiuBchy  •  he  died  jld.  51 1. 

The  death  of  Clovis  brought  on  tlfe  dismemberment  of  a 
monarchy  which  had  been  established  too  short  a  time  for 
consolidation.  The  four  sons  of  Clovis  had  each  his  share 
of  the  regal  inheritance.  Thierri  became  king  of  Australia 
(Champagne,  Lorraine,  Luxembourg,  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  as  low  as  Cologne) ;  Clodomir,  king  of  Orleans 
(Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Orlfianois,  Nivemois);  Clotaire, 
king  of  Soissons  (Picardie,  the  Netherlands,  and  part  of  the 
He  de  Prance) ;  and  Childebert,  king  of  Paris  (comprising 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy).  But  though  the  sovereignty 
was  divided,  the  nation  wan  rw&rded  as  one,  and  all  the 
kings  claimed  their  thrones  by  virtue  of  descent  from 
Clovia.  The  Franks  now  first  invaded  Italy,  though  with- 
out snoeess ;  but  their  power  was  inoreaaed  by  the  sulgec- 
tion  of  the  Bnrgundittns  and  the  eesBion  of  Provenoo  to 
them  by  the  Ostrogothai  and  ultimately  the  dismembered 
monarchy  of  Clovis  was  reunited,  together  with  these  aoees- 
■ions,  under  Clotaire,  the  youngest  <tf  his  sons.  Under  the 
suoeessors  of  Clotaire,  Fraaee  was  again  repeatedly  divided 
and  reunited:  it  is  needless  to  describe  changes  which  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  and  to  remember,  and  which  left  no  other 

Sermanent  effects  than  the  weakness  of  the  nation  and  the 
aeline  of  the  kingly  power.  The  various  divisions  bore  the 
names  of  Austrasia,  which  comprehended  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  parts  of  France,  Flanders,  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinees,  and  part  of  Switserland ;  Neustria,  which"  compre- 
hended the  north-western  pails  of  France;  Aquitaine, 
the  eountry  south  and  west  the  Loire ;  and  Boulogne, 
the  reiualnder  «f  Franoe  and  Bwitterland«  with  some  parts 
of  Savoy.  Tb»  Merovingian  kings,  th?  desoendanu  of 
Clovis,  oessedwith  Ghlldehe  III.,  who  was  deposed  ajo.  7S!i; 
but  the  kingly  power  had  already  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
hereditary  dukes  of  Austrasia,  Pepita  I'Heristal,  Charles 
Martel,  and  Pepin  le  Bref ;  while  the  governors  of  provinces 
had  acquired  all  bnt  absolute  independence  of  ^  oown. 

The  accession  of  Pepin  le  Bref  to  the  crown,  upon  the 
deposition  of  Childerio  III.,  reanimated  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  Franks.  Pepin  waged  war  with  the  Saxons  ana  with 
the  Saracens,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  he  wrested  from  tbora ;  and  the 
sulHugation  of  the  duchy  of  Anuitaine  reunited  the  empire 
of  Clovis  with  new  acquisitions'  in  the  hands  of  Pepin,  who 
reigned  a.d.  75t-~H9 ;  but  the  splendour  of  his  achieve- 
ments Aided  befjre  the  superior  j^ry  of  his  son  Charle- 
magne, who  eoftended  his  power  over  Italy,  mteejt  the 
southern  part,  then  held  by  the  Greek  emperom,  and  over 
the  greater  part  of  Qomany.  His  reign  (in  eonJunetioQ  with 
his  brother  Carloman,  a-d.  769-771 ;  atone^  771-814)  was 
distinguished  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  nnval 
of  letters.  [Charlbhagnk.]  Butthe  Ikbne  of  ompinwhieh 
he  had  raised  fell  to  pieces  under  the  less  vieorous  sway  of 
his  son  and  successor  (ad.  814-840)  Louis  leDdbonnaire. 

In  tha  oonfused  history  of  the  Carlovin^an  princes,  suc- 
cessors of  CAiarlemagne,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  events 
which  belo^  to  France,  or  to  separate  its  annals  from  those 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  [Charlbs  II.,  Le  Chaiwe  ;  Charlks 
Tit,  t0Gnt;  Chajius  III.,  Le  Simph.}  Divisions  and 
anbdivbiona  of  the  IVankish  empire  took  place ;  and  the 
wars  of  rival  minces,  and  the  dwenenwv  of  the  de- 
soendants  of  Oiarfemagne  ddivered  up  nance  a  pi«y 
to  tho  ravn^  ot  the  Novthmen  or  Nomans^  who  asquired 


possession  as  a  fief  of  the  ciowu,  by  cession  from  Charles 
le  Simple  (a  d.  911X  of  the  territory  subsequently  known  as 
the  Duchy  of  Normandie.  The  governus  of  provmeea  esta- 
blished an  hereditary  authority  in  their  several  govomment^  ■ 
the  cities,  destitute  of  protection  from  the  government,  de- 
clined in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  many  cases  lost 
their  municipal  rights  and  privitwes;  the  number  of  setfi 
or  villains  increased,  and  the  me^anic  arts  were  exercised 
by  the  slaves  of  tlw  great  lords.  The  power  of  Huguas 
le  Grand,  count  oi  Pa^  surpassed  that  of  the  later  Cwlo- 
vingian  king^  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.  the  Carlorin- 
gian  dynasty  expired,  and  a  new  ikmily  was  called  to  a  sove- 
reignty little  more  thiui  nominal,  in  tiie  person  of  H agues 
C^net,  sonofHugues  IcGraad,  who  was  elected  by  his  anny 
and  consecrated  at  Reims,  a.d.  987. 

From  the  time  of  Hugues  Capet  the  history  of  France  is 
less  involved :  the  crown  descended  with  tolerable  regulu- 
rity  to  the  son  or  other  successor  of  each  deceased  king,  and 
the  divisions  and  reunions  of  the  parts  of  the  kingdom 
ceased.  The  kingly  ]xiwer  was  indeed  feeble ;  but  it  gra- 
dually acquired  strength,  and  the  royal  domain  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  domains  of  the  great  feudal  lords)  was 
progressively  enlarged  by  the  conquest,  forf«ture,  inherit- 
auce,  or  acquisition  by  other  means  of  the  greater  fle&. 

The  following  chronological  table  of  the  kings  marks 
the  principal  extensions  or  diminutions  both  of  the  regal 
domains  and  of  the  kingdom  at  large ;  and  those  changes 
which  form  the  oharacteristies  of  the  periods  in  which  tbsy 
occurred.  For  partioulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  on  the  several  kings.  [Cbakles  ;  Phillppb  ; 
Louis  ;  &c.] 

(987.*)  HtronBs  Capet,  son  of  Hugues  le  Grand,  eonnt  ol 
Paris. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  accession  of  Hugues 
is  thus  described  by  Sismondi  :  '  We  have  designated 
two  long  periods  of  the  history  of  the  French  by  the  names 
of  the  two  races  of  kings,  the  Bferovingiaat  and  the  Carlo- 
vinnans,  who  first  held  the  government  ci  France.  A 
third  period  begins  irith  the  conseeration  of  Hugues  Capei 
at  Reims,  the  3rd  July,  987 ;  a  period  which  cannot,  with- 
out impraprietpr,  take  its  name  from  the  new  race  of  the 
Capetians:  it  is  a  period  in  which  royally  was,  as  it  were, 
annihilated  in  France,  in  which  the  bond  of  society  was 
broken,  and  the  country  which  extends  ^m  the  Rhine  to 
tha  Pyrenees  and  from  the  channel  of  the  Manehe  (the 
English  Channel)  to  the  Ghtlf  of  Lions  was  governed  by  a 
confederation  of  princes  rarely  uuder  the  direotioa  of  one 
common  will,  and  only  kept  together  by  the  feudal  sysiem. 

'  While  Fianee  itus  confederated  under  the  feudal  ifigime, 
the  legislative  pcWer  was  suspended  in  it  Hugues  Capei 
and  his  sucoeuors,  «b  the  aeeession  of  SL  Louk,  had  not  the 
right  of  luking  laws:  the  nation  had  no  dial,  no  regu- 
larly constituted  Bsaembties  the  authority  of  sdiieh  was  re 
cognised  by  it  The  feudal  ajwtom,  sdently  adopted,  and 
obtaining  oonsistenoy  and  extension  by  enstoa,  was  the 
only  mtem  reoc^ised  by  the  numerous  potontatM  who 
dividea  the  provinees  among  themselves.  It  held  with 
them  the  place  of  the  social  bond  of  (he  mcMMiohiaal  and 
legislative  power.* 

Tb6  Bcoession  of  Hugues  however  increased  the  power 
and  domain  of  the  crown  b^  the  addiUon  of  tiiat  dMoam 
which  he  had  possessed  whileyet  a  subject  He  was  duke 
of  France,  oount  of  Paris  and  Oritens,  and  abbot  of  sevcval 
rich  monasteries :  a  number  of  Icvds  held  their  peasesaions 
under  him  by  the  feudal  tenure  ]  and  he  had  the  support 
of  the  duke  of  Bourrogne,  his  brother,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Normandie,  his  hrothei-in-law.  Yet  he  was  not  aeknew- 
ledged  as  king  in  Ouionne  till  aa  9H  ;  and  Limousin  did 
not  acknowledge  his  right  till  the  reiirn  of  his  sueeesan>. 

Ttiese  two  nohlsa,  the  dukes  ^  Bou^gno  and  Nor- 
mandie, the  latter  cepeeially,  were  among  uie  moat  pov- 
eifril  of  the  Frmieh  lords  i  and  of  tiio  mt  tbo  winripa! 
were,  the  count  cf  Champagne,  the  oount  of  Yennan 
dois,  (part  of  whose  inheritance  passed  to  the  ooonla  uf 
Blois,  and  elevated  them  to  a  degree  of  eon&ideratwu 
which  they  had  not  previously  possessed,)  the  eonnt  ^ 
Flanders,  the  oount  of  Anjou,  the  count  of  Poitou  and 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  oount  of  Toulouse ;  and,  though  st 
a  somewhat  later  period,  the  duke  of  Bretagno.  The  six 
paramount  feudatories,  who  afterwards  became  exc^uuvd* 
psenof  Franeey  were,  die  dukes  of  Bourgoene.  Norm»AdK, 
and  Afluitame,  tiie  counts  oi  Flanders,  Champagne;  sad 
*TIm  CBMWttUnpsnatfwMfanttMTMncfMcenitfih 
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Tottloosfc  TlwTiiids«f  Hf^oM,  ■■  oottnt  of  i^ris  and 
Orlfons^iiuid*  nuhsMinwihwtoiiidepeBdeiiMt  that,  nt  his 
death,  the  authority  of  Us  ntccOTnr  oxtended  little  beyond 
the  walls  of  Puis  and  Orlfens. 

^996.)  RoBBRT,  son  (^Hnffoes  Oapet,  horn  a.d.  970. 

<^103l.)  Hiinu  I.,  ton  ofRobert,  born  jld.  1005. 

O060.)  Pbilipps  U  son  of  Henri  I.,  bcmi  a.d.  1009. 

The  power  of  the  first  four  Capetian  kings  was  very  small, 
and  the  kmgdom  over  which  their  nominal  soYsreif^nty  ex- 
tended was  not  co-extensive  with  mod  em  France ;  Lorraine 
Transjurane  Bourgogne,  and  Provefioe  were  Bub|8ct  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Their  reigns  oonstitate  the  nra  of  the  rise 
of  cliivalry.  The  reign  of  Philippe  I.  was  marked  bjr  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandie.  The  oora- 
munea  or  municipalities  of  France  originated  in  leagues  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  for  defence  against  baroniBl  op- 
pression, formed  in  the  reign  of  Philippe,  though  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  reign  of  his  sneoessor.  PhUippe  was  en- 
gaged repeatedly  in  hostilities  irith  the  Angto-Norman 
kings,  IVilIiam  I.  and  WHliam  11.  The  first  ctusade  took 
place  in  Philippe's  reign,  and  by  exhausting  the  power  of 
the  nobles  prepared  for  the  emei^ing  of  the  r^l  autho- 
rity from  its  depressed  condition. 

(1108.)  Louis  VL,  Le  Grot,  son  of  PfaOippel.,  bom  ajx 
1078. 

The  reign  cotoprehends  an  important  period  in  the 
history  of  the  French,  whether  by  the  progreu  of  the 
people  in  the  communes,  the  rights  of  which  nad  scarcely 
received  at  this  epoch  their  first  l^al  sanction ;  or  by  the 
progress,  not  less  marked,  of  the  central  anthori^  in  the 
power  of  the  crown,  vhieh,  instead  of  remiuning  unno- 
ticed, as  under  Philippe  L.  between  the  Seine  md  the  Ois^ 
began  really  to  make  itself  felt  ftom  the  Mew  to  tha  Py- 
renees ;  or.  histly,  by  the  development  in  the  same  Interval 
of  the  feudal  system.  This  system  profiting  by  the  pA^r^M 
of  intelligence  and  the  study  of  other  systems  of  legislation, 
acquired  a  regularity  and  authority  which  no  one  £ired  any 
longer  to  dispute  with  it  The  actirity  of  Louis  vindicated 
his  authority  in  bis  own  dotnaina,  which  had  by  this  time 
been  considerably  extended,  and  enabled  him  tostrugf^e  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  and  other  great  princes  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown. 

(1137.)  Louis  Vll.,  Xs  J«un«,  son  of  Louis  £e6ro»,  bom 
A.D.  1 120. 

The  k  tn^  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  fhther,  of  establishing 
bis  authority  in  his  own  donwnta.  He  married  SUonon  of 
Guienne.  flnm  whom  he  was  aftarwuda  drroroed.  She  tub* 
sequently  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Hanry  n. 
of  England :  this  marriage  made  the  power  of  Henry  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Louis :  he  had  Nonnendie,  Anjov,  Maine, 
Touraine,  Poitou,  Limousin,  Angoumois,  SaintoDge,  Berrl, 
Mart-he,  part  of  Auvergne,  Guienne,  and  Gaseogne;  but 
his  quarrels  with  Becket  and  with  his  sons  prevented  his 
availing  himself  of  his  superiority.  Louis  X« /«im9  was 
personally  engaged  in  the  seoond  Crutadei  but  be  met  vi^ 
no  success. 

(1180.)  pBiupPE  n.  Auguit§,  aon  of  Lome  VU.,  Le 
Jeune:  bom  a.o.  1165. 

The  predominance  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  united 
the  other  great  vassals  of  Philippe  more  oloaely  in  alliance 
with  the  crown:  and  the  exhanstum  of  the  An^po^N  ormans 
from  their  civil  dissensions,  ftom  the  Cmsedea,  the  heavy 
ransom  of  Richard  I.,  Cteur  de  Lion,  and  the  weakness  of 
John,  enabled  Philippe  to  raise  the  power  of  the  crown 
above  that  of  his  puissant  vassals.  Philippe  displayed 
considerable  warlike  activity:  he  was  engaged  in  the  third 
crusade  1189—91,  in  conjunction  with  Richard  Omir  de 
Lion,  and  in  hostilities  with  Richard  and  John,  and  with  the 
emperer  Otho,  whom  lie  defeated  at  Bouvines,  hear  Lille,  a.d. 
1-214.  He  united  Normandie,  Maine.  Anjou,  Toumine,  and 
Berri,  to  the  domain  of  the  crown ;  increased  the  previously 
small  domain  of  the  crown  in  Auvei^ne,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  France ;  and  consolidated  the  tegal  power  by 
substituting  constitutional  ftrms  for  individual  caprtoe. 
This  reign  was  marked  by  the  blood<stained  Crusades 
against  the  Albig£ois  [Albiokk ni]  in  the  eeuth  of  firuee, 
which  weakened  the  power  of  the  count  of  !n>ulottse  who 
protected  the  Albig^ois.  France,  in  its  present  extent,  wae 
at  this  time  divided  between  four  sovereign  prinoes**-the 
king  of  France ;  the  Emperor,  who  held  the)  provinces  of 
the  east  and  south-east ;  the  king  of  England ;  and  the 
king  of  AnUron,  who  had  considerable  territories  near  the 
Pyteaan  ana  fhe  llediteitanean 


<!1S23.)  Louu  VHL,  Cqwr  de  Lion,  Km  of  Philippe  An- 
guate,  bora  a.ix  1187. 

Louis  leonquered  Poitou,  and  engaged  in  tho  crusade 
against  the  Albig6ois. . 

(1226.)  Louis  IX.,  (St.  Lotdt.)  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  bora 
1215. 

(ISre.)  Fhilippb  UL,  Le  Hardi,  son  of  St.  Louis,  bom 
A.D.  1245. 

(1285.)  Fhilippb  IV.,  Le  Bel,  son  of  Philippe  Le  Hardi, 
bom  A.D.  1368. 

(1 3 1 4.)  Lome  X.,  L4  Rutin,  son  of  Philippe  Le  Bel,  born 
AJ>.  1289. 

(1316.)  Jban  L,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  ffu/tn,  lived 
only  three  or  four  days. 

(1316.)  Phiuppb  v.,  Le  Long,  second  son  of  Philippe  Le 
Bel,  bom  aj).  1294. 

The  accwsion  of  IKiiUppe  establisfaed  the  Salio  law:  he 
was  preferred  to  the  dai^ititer  and  heireae  of  hte  elder  fanh 
ther,  Louis  Le  Butin. 

(1322.)  Chablks  IV.,  LeBel,  third  son  of  Philippe  Le  Bel, 
bom  A.D.  1295. 

The  direct  line  of  tho  Capetian  kings  ended  with  Charles 

The  reign  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  equitable  and 
virtuous  of  princes,  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  some  of 
them  as  remarkable  fbr  the  opposite  quaUties,  are  marked 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  law  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  arms.  This  beneficial  change  was 
however  accompanied  under  the  successors  of  Louis  with 
the  most  revolting  acts  of  injustice  under  the  forms  of  law. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  despoiled  of  their  flefii ;  the  order  of 
theXemplars  was  extinguished  ih  the  blood  of  Its  members; 
the  Jews  and  Lombards  grievously  oppresBed :  and  tntda 
ruined  by  the  abasing  of  the  coinage.  Ferseeution  attumed 
a  more  ^Btematic  form  by  the  establishment  of  the  inquisw 
tion  at  Toulouse.  In  this  period  the  greater  part  of  Lan- 
guedoc  was  added  to  the  domains  of  the  crowii,  which  were 
considerably  augmented  in  other  ]dacea. 

Collateral  BnArtCH  of  Valois. 

(1 328.)  Philipfb  VI.,  de  Vahis,  bom  a  d.  1293,  grandson 
of  Philippe  Le  Hardi,  by  his  third  son  Charles  of  Valois. 

(1350.)  Jban  II.,  Le  Bon,  son  of  Philippe  de  Ftdoie, 
bom  A.D.  1319. 

(1364.)  Chakles  v.,  Le  Sage,  son  of  Jean  tl.  Le  Bon, 
bom  AJX  1337. 

The  reigns  of  these  three  kings  are  marked  by  the  wars 
of  the  Bngli^  in  France  under  Edward  III.,  who  cHauned 
the  throne  of  France  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  and  his  son 
the  Black  Prince.  The  French  were  defeated  in  the  great 
battles  of  Sluys  (naval)  aji.  1340,  Cricy,  a.o.  1346,  and 
Poitiers  1356.  But  the  premature  infirmity  of  Edward  IIL 
and  the  death  of  his  son,  who  had  at  one  time  received  the 
oesaion  of  a  large  territory  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
under  the  title  of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine  [Bor- 
DBAUx],  caused  the  downfal  of  the  Englifih  power,  and 
tended  ultimatdy  to  the  extenaioa  of  the  domains  of  the 
French  orown, 

(1380.)  CHARtaa  VI.,  Le  Bien  Aim6,  son  of  Charles  Xe 
Sage,  bom  a.i>.  1S68. 

(1423.)  Gbablm  VH..  Le  Vietonwxt  aon  of  CharleF 
VI.,  bora  AJ).  1408. 

Tlie  reigne  of  theae  two  kings  were  marked  by  anothei 
deaperate  atrugg^  with  the  Englisb  under  Henry  V.  and  his 
suooessor  Henry  VL  At  one  time  the  sucoeas  of  the  English 
was  so  decided  tlut  Henry  V.  was  recognized  as  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  to  succeed  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  ■ 
but  the  pemeveranoa  and  spirit  of  the  French  ultimately 
triumpfafld.  and  of  all  their  splendid  domains  in  France  the 
English  monanxhi  retained  only  Calais.  This  was  a  period 
not  only  of  fi>reign  invasion,  but  of  civil  dissensions  and  of 
the  most  frightful  massacres  and  assassinations.  The  dukes 
of  Bourgogno,  who  descended  from  a  younger  spn  of  Jean 
U.,  were  acquiring  a  vast  territory  ana  great  power. 

Charles  VU.  was  the  first  to  substitute  a  standing  army 
for  the  military  ser\-ioe  of  the  feudal  vassala. 

(1481.)  Louis XI^theAtatentitledZeiioiIVciCftr^jteft. 
aon  of  Cfaaries  VU..  borb  ajx  1493- 

Louis,  a  crafty  and  intrigoing  prince,  did  fM*  France 
what  Henry  VU.  did  ibr  England  in  breaking  down  ih.e 
feudal  system.    Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Le  7%»fratK 
^ke  of  Bonrgogne,  he  ^^  k^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
rBouwoem.]  ThedDmBiaitfuren)vn%at  nowbeesms 
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Terr  extenim,  though  parts  of  Picardie  in  the  north,  Bre- 
t«gne  in  the  weat,  sevdtal  parts  of  Gascogne  in  the  south, 
Limousin,  Perigord,  Auvergne,  Bourbonnois,  OrKailms,  and 
Mveral  diitricto  of  the  centre  were  not  included. 

(1483.)  Cuun  Tin.,  aon  of  Louis  XI.,  bom 
1470. 

In  him  ended  the  direct  succession  of  the  house  of  Valos. 

Bunch  of  Valois  Orleans. 
(1498.)  Louis  XII.,  Le  Phre  du  Peuple,  bom  1462,  de- 
scended firom  a  younger  son  of  Charles  V.,  Le  Sage. 

Bunch  of  Yalou  Anoovumb. 

(IMS.)  TKMiKaitULe  Pir9desLettre»,dB8aeailoA^m 
the  same  stoek,  bora  1494. 

In  the  reign  of  this  mince  the  arts,  oommerce,  and  litera- 
ture began  to  revive.  The  domains  of  the  crown  were  aug- 
mented by  serial  additions,  as  of  Auvergne  and  Bourbon- 
nois in  the  centre,  parts  of  Picardie  in  the  north,  and  parts 
of  Gaaoogao  in  the  south ;  and  vurtually  of  Bretagne  in  the 
vest ;  if  indeed  we  may  not  rather  ascribe  this  last  acquisi- 
tion to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII. 

(1547.)  Henri  II.,  son  of  Franfois  I.,  bom  a.d.  1519. 

In  this  reign  ^e  French  reconquered  Calais  and  its  ter- 
ritory, the  last  rdic  of  the  English  posMsaions  in  Fnnce. 

(1559.)  FRANfoii  IL,  eldest  son  of  Henn  11^  born  ajx 
1544. 

(15fi0.)  Chaeles  IX.,  second  son  of  Henri  U.,  bom 
X.0.  1550. 

(1574.)  Henri  III.,  third  son  orHenriII.,bom  a.d.  1551. 

The  reigns  of  the  last  two  princes  were  distinguished  by 
the  religious  wars  of  the  Catholics,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  dukes  of  Guise,  of  the  family  of -Lorraine,  and  the  Hu- 
euenots  under  the  Prince  of  Cond£  and  Admiral  Col^y 
[CoLioNvl  afterwards  undw  Henri  of  Navarre. 

The  dre«dful  massacre  of  St.  Barth^emi  [Bartholomew 
Massacre,  The  St.]  was  perpetrated  by  the  Catholics  who 
formed  Uie  celebrated  Confederation  of  the  League  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  Gniies.  The  court,  whieh  had 
previoualy  sapported  the  Catholics,  was  drnan  by  the  Aar 
of  this  powmul  and  ambitioug  fluuly  to  an  alliance  witti 
the  protestanta.  and  Henri  III.  perished  by  the  hand  of  a 
Catholic  assassin  a.d.  1589.  In  him  ended  iba  direct  sue- 
cession  of  the  branch  of  Valois  Angonltme. ' 

Branch  of  Valois  Bourbon. 

(1589.)  Henri  IV.,  Z«(?rarK{,  bora  A.D.  15S3»ileseended 
from  Robert,  count  of  Clermont  younger  son  <tf  St  Louis, 
and  brother  of  Phmppe  HI.,  £e  Hardt. 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  the  resources  of  France  wen 
ao  far  deveioped  that  the  countty  b^an  to  assume  that 
station  in  Buropean  politics  to  which  its  territorial  extent, 
population,  and  social  improvement  entitled  it  A  fairer 
prospect  seemed  to  be  opening  to  the  rulers  of  that  country. 
no  earlier  kings  had  to  struggle  with  the  spirit  and  the 
institutions  of  reudalism;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  Otpetians,  the  predominance  of  the  law 
over  tht)  armed  violence  of  feudalism  seemed  to  be  gaining 
consistency  and  strength,  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Valois  brought  on  the  struggle  between  the  kings  of  Franc© 
and  England  for  the  rignt  and  possession  of  the  crown. 
The  excesaes  of  the  disbanded  stddiery,  Uie  strus^es  of  the 
eontendii^ihctioni(theBou^uiffnonB  and  tbe.£rmagnacs}, 
and  the  rising  of  oommoiis  of  Paris  and  of  the  peasantiy 
OS  Jacquerie,  as  they  were  termed,  were  added  to  the  ravages 
<^  the  enemy;  and  when,  after  more  than  a  century,  the 
contest  terminated  in  the  almost  entire  expulsion  cf  the 
English,  tbe  kings  of  France  had  to  watch  or  struggle  with 
rivals  of  almost  equal  strength  in  the  dukes  of  Botugc^e, 
and  the  other  nobles  whose  power,  the  result  of  tbe  feudal 
system,  still  survived  when  the  qiirit  of  the  system  was 

fone.  The  reviving  strength  of  the  crown  and  the 
ingdom  nnder  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I 
was  repressed  by  the  rising  power  of  Spain  and  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  and  exhausted  by 
the  unsneoessnil  attempts  made  to  gain  poncsrion  (u 
Italy,  llien  came  the  aaoendeney  of  the  houie  of  Im- 
raine,  and  the  wars  of  religion  which  desolated  France  for 
thirty  yean.  At  lenetli  however  the  exliaustioa  of  the 
Lorraine  party,  or  *  The  Leaffue,'  and  the  oi^iortune  con- 
version of  Henri  IV.  to  tile  CaUiolic  faith,  restored  peace. 
The  F^Rch  flnntier  was  now  advanced  to  t^  Pyreneest 
except  on  the  si^  of  Roninlhm  vbirh  aloBB  nmiiiiMd  to 


the  Spaniards  of  their  posaaaaions  in  Languedoe,  and  the 
districts,  such  as  the  Niveraois  and  Auvergne,  over  which 
ally  of  Uie  nobility  retained  territorial  aovemgntr,  wm  of 
little  uaportauee  when  eonpared  with  the  rcTal  domain, 
now  augmented  by  Beam,  atfd  the  other  portioiis  of  Henri's 
patrimony.  Tbe  generous  diapoeition  end  popular  manneis 
of  Henn  acquired  for  him  toe  love  of  his  peoide ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  Stilly,  his  chirf  minister,  promoted  the  prosperity 
and  husbandM  the  resources  of  tbe  countrv.  Henri 
granted  to  tba  Protestants  tbe  enjoyment  of  many  im- 
portant rights  and  privil^es  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  A.  a 
1598,  and  was  more  desirous  of  improving  the  conditio& 
of  his  people  than  of  extending  his  frontier  by  foreign 
conquest  . 

(16l0.)  Louis  XIII.,  Le  JutU,  son  of  Henri  IV.,  Le 
Orand,  bocn  a.d.  1601. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  minister  of  this  prince,  had  in 
view  to  crush  the  nobflil^,  to  humble  the  Pioteetants,  and 
to  aet  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  His 
attempts  to  humble  the  Protestants  led  to  a  renewal  of  the 
religious  wars:  the  dnke  of  R<4ian  and  his  bzollier,  tbe 
prince  of  Soubise,  were  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  Protestant  party 
but  their  talents  were  exerted  without  success:  tbe  court 
triumphed,  and  the  Protestants  lost  the  towns  which  they 
held  as  securities :  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  not  however 
revoked.  To  abase  the  house  of  Austria,  Richelieu  sup- 
ported the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  the  *  Thirty  Yean' 
War  ;*  but  however  his  talents  mmy  have  animatftd  and 
directed  the  allies,  the  French  armies  obtained  little  dis- 
tinction until  the  next  reign.   

(1643.)  Locis  XIV.,  Le  Grand,  son  of  I^mia  XHL.  Le 
Jtate,  ham  a.d.  1636. 

The  minority  at  this  prince  was  marked  hf  the  dissen- 
sions and  hostiUties  of  the  courtiers  and  ponrarful  nobles, 
and  by  the  splendid  success  of  the  FVench  armiea  under  the 
prince  of  Cond£  and  the  marshal  Tiuenne:  Tbe  dissen- 
aiona  of  the  nobles  so  weakened  their  power,  that  the  king 
was  enabled  to  assume  and  exercise  a  jnore  dnpotic  power 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed.  Tht  nobility 
were  reduced  to  be  the  mere  dependents  on  the  court: 
their  titles  descended  to  all  their  children,  and  a  noble  htii 
the  pursuit  commerce,  and  even  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fouions,  to  be  a  degradation :  the  country  was  burdenea  In 
the  expenses  of  a  court  which  had  such  a  body  of  reiaioen. 
and  the  privileges  and  exemptions  from  taxation,  which  the 
nobility  possrased,  and  other  relics  of  the  feudal  system  were 
among  the  principal  causes  of  the  FWnch  Revolution.  The 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  then,  however  splendid  in  appeu- 
ance,  prepared  the  nay  for  the  overthrow  of  tbe  crown  in 
the  person  <tf  hia  descendant  next  but  one  to  himsdf  ir 
tbepossesuon  of  the  throne 

The  militaiy  successes  of  the  French  in  this  reign  wm 
splendid,  except  near  the  close,  when  tbe  arms  of  the  coali- 
tion against  France,  under  the  guidance  of  Uariborougb  and 
Eugene,  gained  the  ascendant  The  boundaries  of  Fiance 
were  however  considerably  enlat^ed  in  this  and  tbe  pre- 
ceding reigns  by  the  addition  of  Ronssillon,  Artois,  {nrt  of 
flanaers,  Francl^e  Camt£,  and  Alsace:  the  bouudaiies  of 
Fiance  thus  became  nearly  what  they  are  at  present  Tlw 
manuiaotures  and  trade  of  France  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  this  reign  under  the  able  management  of  Colbert. 

(1715.)  Loms  XV.,  Le  Bien  Aunt,  great-grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Le  Grand,  bora  a.  a  1710. 

The  long  reign  of  Ltniis  XV.  preaents  little  worthy  of  no- 
tice except  the  changes  in  the  public  mind  which  woe  pre- 
paring the  overthrow  of  all  the  antient  institutions  of  the 
kii^wm ;  and  the  increasing  dilapidation  of  tbe  finaurei. 
These  circumstances,  with  the  gross  sensuality  of  tbe  king, 
and  the  disputes  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Janseniats,  and  of 
the  clergy  and  the  crown  with  tbe  parliaments  or  courts  cf 
justice,  ul  tended  m<ue  or  less  to  prepare  the  way  for  gnat 
changes. 

In  this  reignCorsica  was  added  to  France;  the  last  relics 
of  tbe  feudal  sovereignties,  the  Duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar,  and  tbe  isincipaJity  of  Dombea,  were  added  to  tbe  d»- 
main  of  the  crown.  Le  Comtat  d'Avignou  and  1»  Cemttf 
Venaissin  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pap& 

(1 774.)  IxHJ»  XVL.  pandaon  of  Lmis  X  v.,  £«  iKns  JoM 
bmnAJL  1754. 

In  this  reign  the  cataatropbe,  iriiieh  had  been  long  pe- 
paring,  took  place.  The  Fftneh  Sevofadkm  t*aa  ev«it  i» 
complicated  for  us  to  cfjbip^tgjlaof  all 
do  is  to  mark  some  of  tho  ooief  oqimB  nKihi]ne.  and 
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Jrincipal  accesiioiia  to  or  diminutiau  of  toe  tenitoxy  of 
nnee.  AnunK  the  man  immedkte  wmw  of  the  Hsrolution 
were  the  flnaneiil  emburuBinenti  of  tiie  so*eniiDent»  and 
the  enthusium  fat  liberty  insfHred  the  uUanoeOt  Franoe 
with  the  United  States,  in  the  atni^le  of  the  latter  ftr  in- 
dependence Bsainst  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

1 787.  TTie  Meeting  qf  the  SotaNee,  a  number  of  fteraoni 
from  different  parts  Of  the  hingdom,  chiefly  selected  by  the 
kin^.   The  Notablet  were  dissolved  the  same  year. 

1789.  The  Statet  General,  the  antient  atembly  of  the 
kingdom,  consiBting  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  oletgy, 
and  of  the  Tier*  Btat  (third  estate)  or  commons,  auembled. 

The  deputies  of  the  Tiera  Etat,  ^ith  such  deputies  of  the 
clergy  as  chose  to  join  them,  (none  of  those  (tf  the  nobili^ 
accepted  the  invttodon)  voted  themselves  the  snpxeme  legis- 
lative body,  under  the  title  of  the  Nation^  Aaaembly. 

In  tlds  ^nr  the  diviiion  of  the  kingdom  into  depart- 
inents  was  introduoed. 

1790.  Hereditary  nobility  and  tiUes  of  nobility  were 
abolished. 

1 79 1.  A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  by  the  As- 
sembly ; — France  was  declared  a  limited  monarchy. 

1791.  The  Legislative  or  National  Assembly  assembled 
arcordiagto  the  new  constitution. 

1 792.  The  royal  authority  was  suspended  by  the  National 
Assembly:  the  nation  was  invited  to  elect  a  national  con* 
vuntion,  and  determine  on  the  form  of  the  government.  The 
convention  assembled  and  proclaimed  a  republic. 

1793.  Louis  XVL  was  executed:  the  nominal  reign  of 
his  son  Louis  XVIL  (bom  1789)  oommenced. 

1 793,  The  eonititution  of  die  republic  was  oompleted ; 
hut  it  was  determined  tint  the  Cmvention  should  continue 
in  power  till  the'  end  <tf  the  war. 

179A.  A  new  constitution  was  substituted  ibr  that  of 
1793,  whioh  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  execative 
power  was  confided  to  a  body  of  Ave,  called  the  Directory. 
Two  legislative  bodies,  the  Council  of  Antients  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  were  constituted.  The  nominal 
king,  Louis  XYII.,  died. 

1799.  The  Constitution  was  remodelled:  the  Directory 
was  overthrown :  consuls  tox  a  t^m  of  years  were  appointed ; 
Bonaparte,  Sidyes,  and  Ducos,  provisionally :  then  Bona- 
parte, Cambacires,  and  Le  Brun. 

1802.  Conauls  for  life  were  appointed— Bonapaile,  Cam* 
oacires,  and  Lb  Brun. 

1804.  Natolsoit  aunmed  the  sorere^  power  as  Em- 
peror. 

During  these  enanges  the  boundaries  of  France  wm 
coniinuuly  extending. 

The  chief  acduisitions,  irith  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
made,  and  the  departments  into  which  they  were  formed,  aie 
as  follow : — 


When  (cqulmt. 

1789.  Le  Comtat  d'Avi^on  and 
Le  Gnntat  Vanaissm. 
This  acqusitkm  isstOl  retained. 
j796.  Principality  of  Months 

liard, — incorporated  with 
,  79&  Free  territory  of  Miilhan- 
sen, — hworponted  with 
These  acquisitions  are  still  re- 
tained. 

1801.  The  Austrian  Netherlands 
and  all  thai  part  of  Germany 
which  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 


Vauclnse.  Avignon. 

Doubt. 
HautRhin. 


Mont  Tonnere.  May- 

ence. 
Sarra.  Trwu. 
Fwtts.  LvmmbouTg. 
Rhin  et  Moselle.  <7o6- 

lenx. 

Sambre  et  Mouse.  Na- 

mur. 
Ourthe.  Liege. 
Roer.  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Meuse  InfErieure.  Mae- 

etrichf. 
Jemmapes.  Mont. 
Dyle.  Bruxellet. 
Deux  Netbes.  Anvers. 
Escaut  Gand. 
Lys.  Brugei. 


1801.' Porentniy(Swit»rlsnd>—  HautRhin. 
ineoqiorated  with 
I,    Geneva  and  Quunb£ry, 
with  the  surrounding  di»* 
trictB. 
„  Coun^ofNice. 
1804.  Piedmont  ahd  Liguria. 


1807]  The  Ionian  Isles, 
to    >  Territories  on  the  right 
1811.)     bank  of  the  Rhine. 


Holland,  or  (he  United 
Provinoes, 


Duehy  of  Atfma. 
Tuscany. 


Mont  Blanc  C/umM) 
L^man.  Genhie. 
Al|ws  Maritimea.  Nice. 
Doire.  Ivrie. 
S£sia.  Verceil. 
Marengo.  Alexandria. 
Po.  Turin. 
Stura.  Coni. 
Montenotte.  Saaone. 
GCnes.  Genet  (Genoa). 
Apemns.  Chiavari. 


BouchesdeTElbe.  ffam- 

bourg. 
Bouches  du  Weser. 

jBTcnU' 
Ems  Sup£rieure.  Oetta- 

brvck. 
Ems  Orientale.  Awie. 
EmsOccidentale.  Gro- 

ningue. 
Lippe.  Muntter. 
Frise.  Leteardg. 
Yssel  SupSrieure.  Arn- 

heim. 
Bouches  de  TYsseL 

Zml. 

Zuyders£e.  Ameterdam. 
Bouches  de  la  Meuse.  Lo 

Have. 

Bouches  du  Rhin  Bote 

leDuc. 
Bouches    de  I'EscauL 

Middlebtmrg. 
Taro.'  Parme. 

Mediterran^e.  Livoum* 

(Leghorn). 
Arno.  Florence. 
Ombrone.  Sienne. 
Rome.  Rome. 
Trasimdne.  Spoleto. 


Part  of  the  States  of  the 
Churoh  and  other  districts 
in  Italy. 

But  these  acauiditions  were  lost  upon  the  overlhruw  of 
Napoleon,  with  toefow  exceptions  which  we  have  marked  zn 
the  course  at  our  enumeration. 

(1814.)  LomsXVin..  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  bom 
1755. 

The  Charter  was  granted  in  1814  by  this  Taae. 
(1824.)  Chablss  iC,  brother  of  Louis  XVIIL,  bom  aju 
1757. 

The  second  Revolution  broke  out  a.d.  1830. 

C^LLAnsAL  Branch  of  Oiu.bans. 

(1830.)  Louis  Philipfk,  previoudyduke  of  Orleans,  de- 
scended ftvm  a  yonnger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  bom  a.u. 

1773.^ 

State  qf  R'onee  before  the  Revolution. — The  population 
of  Prance  previously  to  the  Revolution  was  politically  di- 
vided into  tWe  daraes,  called  itatt,  or  states — the  clergj', 
the  nobility,  and  the  oommons,  «*  ft'«rr  Hat. 

The  eleigy,  as  a  political  body,  was  divided  into  the  old 
French  (deq;y,  and  the  foreign,  that  is,  those  helonging  to 
the  provinces  which  had  been  united  with  France  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  income  of  the  whole 
cloical  body  was  estimated  by  Necker,  in  his  '  Adminis- 
tration des  Finances,*  at  130  millions  of  livres,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  their  real  property  to  that  of  the  other  landowtms 
as  1  to  5}.  The  share  of  the  parish  clergy  in  this  income 
was  estimated  by  the  same  author  at  from  40  to  45  millions 
of  livres.  The  abbe)^  except  those  which  were  the  chief 
seats  of  some  monastic  orders,  as,  for  instance,  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  uear  Grenoble,  and  the  Great  Cistertian  Con- 
vent at  (^iteaux,  near  Dijon,  were  in  the  gift  of  the  king, 
and  part  of  them  were  granted  to  real  ecclesiastics  and  part 
to  the  Mb6e  ctmmmdatairet.  Of  these  latter  there  wen 
225,  and  some  of  them  vary  rid).  The . 
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term  noeived  the  third  part  of  the  itwoae,  but  were  under 
no  obligation  either  to  reside  in  or  to  Mibmit  to  tb,  r^la- 
tioiu  or  the  convent,  the  duties  of  vhi<di  devolnd  on  the 
ptior.  These  ecclesiastical  beneSees  were  employed  as 
sneeores  fbr  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  and  only  the 
pooler  of  them  were  oecasionally  bestowed  on  teamed  and 
deserring  clergymen  who  were  not  bom  amoDg  the  pii- 
TiWed  dasHS.  The  number  of  regular  abbeys  or  monastic 
eBtaUIahments  was  368,  of  which  115  were  convents  and 
853  nunneries.  The  contribution  of  the  clergy  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  country  was  the  tithe  established 
under  Francis,  Pirst.  and  called  from  the  first  revising 
commissioner,'  Paschal,  Dcctme  I\uchaline.  But  as  this 
contribution,  as  compared  with  tiie  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
was  very  small,  that  body  granted  regularly  every  five  years 
the  so-called  tion«  gratuiU  ordiTudre»,Kmourila.ri'g  from  15  to 
18  millions  of  livres;  and  occasionally  also  doMgraAiiffc^ 
traordinoires.  These  latter  however  were  not  donations, 
but  only  loans  without  interest,  which  were  repaid  aft^  a 
long  time.  The  so-called  foreign  elergy  were  in  some  pro- 
vinces subject  to  the  general  taxes.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  relaxation  of  discipline  and  corruption  of  manners 
among  the  clergy,  which,  united  with  the  anti-religious 
spirit  which  at  that  time  pervaded  all  France)  had  rendered 
the  clei^  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  other  <d&sses  of 
society.  Still  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  many  French 
priests,  particularly  among  the  parish  clergy,  exhibited  the 
most  perfect  examples  or  the  Christian  virtues,  and  bore 
the  severe  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  French 
Revolution  with  a  fbrtitude  worthy  of  their  profession, 
although  sometimes  not  without  a  tinge  of  ftnaticism  and 
superstition. 

The  nobflity  of  France  was  quite  differently  onutituted 
from  that  of  this  country,  where  tbe  eldest  son  inherits  the 
title  of  his  ihther,  and  the  other  children  ftil  into  the 
general  class  of  commonera,  and  become  merged  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  The  French  noblesse  was 
exceedingly  numerous,*  for  not  only  all  the  children  of  a 
noble  belonged  to  the  class  of  their  &ther,  but  that  class 
was  continually  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  nobles. 
There  were  about  4000  offices  or  places  in  the  countiy 
which  conferred  nobility,  either  simply  by  being  obtained, 
or  by  being  held  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Almost  all 
these  places  were  acquired  by  purchase.  Besides,  there 
were  frequent  creations  of  nobles  by  royal  patent.  The 
nobility  possessed  great  privileges :  they  were  exempted 
from  the  land-tax  itaiUe),  the  military  service,  the  statute 
labour  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  <corv6e),  and  many 
other  duties  and  taxes.  They  were  subject,  it  is  true,  to 
the  capitation  tax;  but  this  tax,  when  compared  with  tite 
land-tax  imposed  on  tbe  unprivil^ed  class,  was  a'mere  trifle. 
The  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  some  orders,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  knights  «  Malta  and  of  St  Lazarus,  possessed 
by  far  tbe  greatest  portion  of  the  landed  property  in  France, 
and  enjoyed  in  their  domains  many  feudal  rights,  some  of 
which,  although  trifling  in  their  object,  as,  for  instance,  the 
exclusive  right  to  keep  pigeons  and  rabbits,  were  the  source 
of  great  vexation  to  the  peasants.  Personal  servitude  was 
finally  abolished  in  many  parts  of  Franoo  only  a  few  years 
before  the  Revolution.  Although  the  nobility  enjoyed  all 
the  above-mentioned  privileges  as  a  body,  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  nobles,  the  latter  being 
held  in  a  very  slight  estimation  by  the  farmer.  Only  such 
nobles  as  could  prove  that  their  funilies  had  been  ennobled 
ibr  300  years,  or  at  least  200,  had  any  consideration. 

The  highest  eUus,  as  we  might  suppose,  consisted  of  those 
whose  wigin  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages.  Only 
those  who  belonged  to  tbe  old  noblesse  had  access  to  the 
court  as  a  bir^right ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  T^ouis  XVI. 
there  appeared  an  ordonnance  which  required  a  man  to 
prove  fbur  generations  of  nobility  in  order  to  become  an 
under-lieutenant.  Every  regiment  had  a  colonelship  en 
second,  which  was  reserved  for  young  noblemen  of  the  first 
families,  who  thus  began  their  military  career  with  a  grade 
which  others  could  attain  only  after  long  service.  Many 
ecclesiastical  benefices  were  exclusively  reserved  for  ttie 
younger  sons  of  nobles.  Besides  the  great  mass  of  untitled 
nobMse,  thne  wen  dukes,  marauises,  counts,  viscounti» 
■nl  barons;  but  except  those  who  bore  the  first  of  those 
tiUs^  thqr  vwe  not  distinguished  among  themselves  by 
speeial  i^il^es.  Omy  the  dukes  had  peculiar  pri- 
wges  at  oonit,  ofwhich  the  principal  was  that  thelt  Wives 
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were  allowed  to  at  on  a  tabouret  in  the  ^oaoe*  of  tta 

queen. 

The  third  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  eomprdiended 
tbe  whole  population,  except  tbe  nobili^  and  ciergy,  and 
constituted  somowhat  more  than  S  parts  of  Umb  vbolci 
Sidyes  stated  in  1789,  in  a  few  words,  the  condition  of  the 
tierg  itat  and  its  claims:  'Qu'est  ce  que  le  tiers  £tat? 
Tout!  QuVt-il  M  jusqu*4  present?  Rien !  Que  demaode- 
t-il&€tre?  Quelque  chose!  This  definition  eontains  all 
tbe  secret  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  *iar$  iuxt  in- 
cluded befoiv  the  Revolution  all  the  inhabitants,  from  the 
richest  merchant  and  the  most  eminent  scholar,  to  the 
poorest  peasant  and  the  meanest  artisan.  Tbe  lower  part 
of  tbe  ttert  itat  were  tvudied  by  the  burden  of  a  most  in- 
judicious  taxation,  the  weight  of  which  pressed  almost 
exclusivdy«n  them^  This  was  rendered  still  more  in- 
tolerable by  the  expression  of  the  land-ownm  or  tbetr 
a^nts,  and  by  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  manorial  jurisdic- 
tion. A  ooosequenoe  of  all  this  was  the  greatest  xoisery 
among  tbe  people,  and  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  towards  the 
higher  elasses.  which  manifiuted  itself  in  the  tenible  acts 
of  rever^  and  bloodshed  which  aooompanted  theRevolutiuc 
in  Fiance.  While  the  lower  part  of  the  liert  etat  was 
ground  down  by  what  we  may  term  physical  oppression,  the 
higher  part  of  that  elaes  was  suffering  under  a  moral  de- 
pression no  less  galling  to  their  feelings.  WealUi  and  in- 
tellect, the  two  most  natural  means  towards  attainina  dis- 
tinction, were  unavailing  to  a  man  who  bad  not  the  advan- 
tage of  birth,  and  tbe  road  to  honours  and  preferment  wu 
closed  against  him.  Even  a  great  number  of  the  new  nobles 
were  in  the  same  situation,  for  although  they  l^ally  pi/«- 
seased  the  same  rights  with  the  other  nobles,  they  were  vir- 
tually prevented  from  enjoying  them  by  the  old  femiliea, 
who  carefully  exduded  tfie  new  intruders  iqKMi  their  pri- 
Tihwed  class  from  all  hfmoois  and  preferments. 

l%e  nvenne  wis  derived  ficom  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion. The  direct  taxation  oomnsted — 1st,  of  a  land-tax 
called  tttUlet  levied  only  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  non- 
privileged  classes ;  2nd,  the  capitation,  to  which  all  chusti 
were  equally  subject;  3rd,  a  property  tax,  principally  as- 
sessed on  lands  which  being  originally  one-twentieth  of  tbt 
net  income,  was  called  Mfi^n^ffM;  it  was  afterwards  doublfl 
and  called  let  deux  vin^Hitne*,  This  tax  was  augmenitJ 
by  a  third  Tingtiime,  wluch  vras  imposed  not  as  a  pcmc- 
nent  but  only  as  a  war-tax.  The  nouUity  were  not  lenll; 
exempt  from  the  above-mentioned  property-tax.  but  by  laoi 
influence  they  contrived  to  have  it  assessed  in  such  a  vsj 
that  th^  were  very  slightly  affiacted  by  it-  The  wboj^ 
amount  of  revmue  denvea  from  dueet  taxation  imme- 
diately befoie  the  Revtdutiiai  was  310,000,000  of  Irne*,  r-'. 
which  the  non-privileged  class  contributed  three-fourtl 
parts,  although  toey  owned  scarody  one-third  oart  of  tbe 
soil  of  France.  Besides  these  unequally  assessed  taxes,  the 
peasants  were  exclusively  subject  to  a  statute  labonr  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  public  roads  called  eorvtet  the  value  of  whirii 
Necker  estimated  at  29,000,000  livres  annually.  Anoiber 
heavy  burthen  on  the  non-privileged  classes  was  militsn 
quarters:  they  were  oblujed  to  furnish  tbe  soldins  gra- 
tuitously not  only  with  lodgings,  but  also  with  fire,  eandlei. 
salt,  and  washing ;  and  wherever  the  cavalry  was  quanereJ 
in  the  country,  the  inhabitants  were  also  obliged  to  fiimisb 
the  horses  with  forage.  This  dass  was  also  exdustvelr 
sul^ect  to  compulsny  military  service,  and  M,W>0  men 
were  drawn  by  lot  fin:  the  army  emy  year. 

The  indirect  taxes  were  stul  more  oppreauve  than  tbf 
direct,  and  their  assessment  was  of  the  meat  prepostno-js 
character.   They  eoodsted— 1st,  of  customs  levied  not  onSv 
on  goods  imported  from  abroad,  but  on  those  which  pas»j 
from  one  part  of  France  to  another,  the  country  being  di- 
vided into  three  comwrtmente  on  account  of  manv  pro- 
vinces enjoying  prinleees  and  exemptions  wbich  il» 
others  did  not ;  Snd,  of  the  monopoly  of  snuff  and  tobam' : 
and  3rd,  the  monopoly  of  salt.    This  last  gave  birth  ii 
a  kind  of  oppression  imparalleled  in  the  annals  of  &ca 
tyranny,  and  it  oi^ht  to  be  recorded  for  its  monstrusiti 
All  France  was  divided,  with  respect  to  the  salt  tiaie. 
into  six  districts  :~1.  The  Prodneei  R-andtea  (Bretagae 
and  a  part  of  Poitou),  where  salt  was  not  taxied,  i&i 
could  be  pnrdiased  Ibr  its  market  mio^  about  two  Initi 
for  the  qumlal.  2.  llie  JVomtesf  Medimie*,  comptebecd- 
ing  the  nst  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  and  Auvergiw,  which 
purchased  thdr  esemptinn  from  the  salt  monopcdy  in  lis 
rdign  of  BMuy  IL  br  1,700,000  lims.   TImso  woviBea 
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supplied  tiMniselTes  ftran  the  sea  salt'Torlu  of  Saintonge 
and  Poiton.  and  although  they  paid  an  impwt  duty,  they 
could  get  the  quintal  of  salt  fiv  a  prise  varying  fiNun  6  to  10 
1  ivres.  3.  The  Lower  Nonnandie.  whieh  produoBd  aeo-ult,  of 
which  it  had  fbrmerly  given  the  fourth  part  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  called  on  that  teeowatPajfMdu  Quari  BtmlUm, 
This  aalt-tax  in  kind  beinj|f  aftarwarda  converted  into  a  pe- 
cuniary tax,  raised  the  pnca  of  that  eommodity  to  19  or  1) 
livres  fw  the  quintaL  4.  The  Saiinet,  vbioh  were 

furnished  from  the  salt-mines  of  the  inter^r.  and  whieh 
compiehended  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Franehe  Comt^  and  the 
bishopries  of  Toul,  Mets,  and  Verdun.  Thaae  diitricts  got 
salt  at  the  unequal  prices  of  15,  27,  and  36  livres  for  a 
quintal.  5.  The  Pays  des  Petiiei  Gahelltt,  or  Provence, 
Languedoo,  Lyonnaia,  and  Daupbini,  which  received  salt 
from  the  salt-works  on  the  sea-coast,  and  paid  Ibr  the  quin* 
tal  from  22  to  40  livres.  6.  Ta%PeyidM  Qrandea  QabtUet, 
comprehending  almost  all  the  inlanid  pmvinoea  of  Northern 
France,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  country.  I%en 
districts  paid  the  heaviest  duties  on  salt,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  wliole  revenue  from  that  source  was  raised  firom  them. 
In  these  districts  the  price  of  nit  varied  ftom  14  to  6S 
livres  the  quintal. 

A  consequence  of  this  oppressive  end  unequal  taxation 
on  salt  was  a  general  oontraband  trade  in  that  indispen- 
sable commodity,  which  could  not  be  put  down  either  by  a 
numopous  preventive  service,  or  by  the  heavy  punishments 
inflicted  on  the  smu^lers.  There  were  generally  about 
lUOO  individuals  in  pnson  tea  such  oSbnoes,  and  a  year  was 
considered  fortunate  when  then  were  no  more  than  800 
persona  sent  to  the  gaU^  for  smunliog  salt.  All  tbne 
severities  |avved  uaeieas  qgaiiut  ao  TuoratiTo  m  huaineu  as 
salt  smuggling  j  for  it  was  calculated  that  an  individual 
could  gain  in  one  hour,  by  transporting  over  the  frontier  of 
a  province  two  pounds  of  salt  in  his  pock^  more  than  a 
hard-working  labourer  could  earn  in  a  day.  The  oppression 
caused  by  this  sj'stem  of  taxation  was  increased  by  the 
custom  of  fiirroinil  out  the  indirect  taxes  to  individuals  or 
companies,  who  paid  the  govemmont  a  stipulated  sum, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  get  back  with  a  profit  from  the 
inhabitants,  whom  they  oppressed  in  the  most  unsparing 
manner. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  taxes,  the  oountry  suffered 
greatly  by  the  absurd  policy  which  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  not  only  from  France,  but  even  in  many  cases 
ftom  one  part  to  another.  This  lestriotion  was  introduced 
by  Colbert  as  a  means  of  fcvouring  manufoctuiea  1^  ensur- 
ing cheap  provisions ;  but  what  was  only  a  financial  error 
of  that  statesman  became  the  source  of  the  greatest  abuses 
under  his  successors.  The  intendants,  without  whose  per- 
mission com  could  not  be  exported  fhnn  their  respeetlve 
districts,  sold  that  permission  to  eapitalists,  who  raised  the 
price  of  corn  and  resold  it  at  an  enormous  profit  to  the  go- 
vernment, which  endeavoured  to  maintain  an  equal  price  of 
bread  all  through  the  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that  agri- 
culture sufibred  under  such  a  bad  system,  and  that  great 
dearths  often  occurred.  Turgot  succeeded  in  partly  abo- 
lishing the  barriers  which  otwtruoted  the  corn  trade,  and 
after  the  year  1774  it  was  ttw,  at  least  in  the  interior  orthe 
country.  But  agriculture  could  not  be  easily  raised  from 
its  depressed  state ;  and  as  the  ngular  sumdy  of  the  m- 
tropolis  always  remained  an  objeet  of  consioertble  difficulty 
it  was  easy  to  alum  the  inhabitants  of  Iftiris  with  a  dearth ; 
a  measure  which  was  employed  in  bringing  about  the  first 
scenes  of  horror  in  the  Revolution,  and  exciting  the  Vim- 
sian  mobs  against  the  royal  ftunily. 

The  revenue  extorted  from  the  people  by  this  sj-stem  of 
taxation  was  squandered  in  the  most  profligate  manner. 
The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  splendid  edifices  erected  by 
him,  and  the  pomp  of  his  magnificent  court,  although  sup- 
ported by  oppressive  taxation,  had  at  least  the  advantage 
of  flattering  the  national  vanity ;  but  the  wanton  prodiga- 
lity of  Louis  XV.  and  of  his  mvouritea,  Madame  Pompa- 
d(Hir  and  Hadune  Dubarri,  was  without  the  same  excuse. 
It  was  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  that  a  new  custom  was 
introduoed  into  the  public  accounts,  whiA  became  the 
;  source  of  and  the  pretext  for  the  gnwsest  abnaes.  Wa 
allude  to  the  arquits  A  eomptant,  or  receipts  signed  by  the 
kuig  himself  for  monies  received  by  him  :  tiiese  sums  were 
never  actually  received  by  the  king;  and  the  receipts 
were  only  used  as  the  means  of  ecmooaling  in  the  offidal 
icGounta  the  real  employment  of  the  revenues.  Lonb  XVI. 
.  vai  Iqr  no  means  a  spendthrift  and  the  memwy  of  the  an- 


furtunftie  Mane  Antoinette  has  been  rarentl^  vindicated 
against  the  reproach  qf  prodigality ;  but  the  habit  of  lavi^- 
ing  public  money  was  too  deeply  fixed  in  the  court  and  the 
syitem  of  government  to  be  eradicated.  The  acquitM  d 
comptantt  or,  ^  they  were  afterwards  called,  ordonnancesau 
portew,  were  continued  under  tho  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
sums  drawn  by  these  meaiu  from  the  public  treasury 
amounted,  from  1779  till  1787,  to  860  milliong  of  liviea; 
the  whole  of  which*  with  the  cxoeptTon  of  secret  service 
money  for  foreign  afiairs,  was  given  in  pensions  or  ex- 
pended in  grants  to  the  court  noblesse.  These  favours  were 
lavished  without  any  discrimination,  and  the  courtiers,  who 
could  not  invent  a  pretext  for  asking  a  grant  or  a  pensioiu 
used  to  propose  to  sell  to  the  king  some  property  or  privi- 
leg^  for  wnich  they  received  the  desired  sum.  Sixteen 
imllions  of  livrei  were  expended  in  two  years  in  paying  the 
debts  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  family ;  and  the  notorious 
Beaummehaia  received  for  secret  services  a  miUion  livres 
at  imoe. 

Hie  royal  power  which  had  been  long  limited  by  the 
foudal  institutions  gradually  became  absolute.  The  meet- 
ing oS  the  states  general  {iM*  f^tnkraux)  had  been  discon- 
tinued since  1614.  Some  provinces,  as  Artoia,  Uretagne, 
I^anguedoc,  &c,  had  their  provincial  statesi  whicli  were 
composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  tiert 
6tai9S  all  their  powers  however  consisted  in  making  the 
assassmentof  the  taxes  in  order  to  raise  the  quota  of  the 
general  revenue  which  was  required  of  these  provinces. 
This  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  the  different  systems 
of  taxation  in  the  several  provinces,  which  were  particu- 
larly iqjurioua  by  having  produced  the  various  customs  to 
vhieh  «e  have  already  alluded.  The  provinces  were  go- 
vemad  by  royal  intendants,  of  whom  there  were  33  possessed 
of  extensive  powers.  The  municipal  institutions,  which 
were  flourishing  in  France  during  tho  middle  ages,  were 
almoat  entirely  abolished*  and  the  o^oes  of  towns  were  ge- 
nerally either  hereditary  or  acquired  by  purchase.  A  ^w 
towns  preserved  their  sntient  institutions  by  paying  to  the 
treasury  the  sum  which  would  have  been  derived  by  the 
sale  of  the  municipal  offices  in  each  ci^,  and  elected  their 
magistrates  and  pul^io  functionaries.  At  Paris  the  king 
nominated  the  jyrevott-de  vtarehtrndt,  who  was  the  chin 
municipal  officer  of  the  town ;  the  city  elected  4  aldermen 
{Uhevim\  and  the  places  of  26  municipal  counsellors  and 
of  16  chiefs  of  quarters  of  the  town  were  hereditary. 

The  central  admiiuatntion  of  the  oountry  was  c<niduoted 
by  the  chancellor  of  IVanee  and  the  secretaries  of  state  for 
foreign  affidrs,  war,  marine,  and  the  royal  houaeholdt  and  the 
eoibptroller  general  or  general  director  of  the  finuices. 
Each  of  these  funotionwies,  iJthough  not  always  enjoying 
the  rank  of  a  rc«l  minister  or  having  access  to  the  counw 
of  state,  had  uncontrolled  paver  in  his  own  department 
Their  orders  were  iasued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  with 
the  royal  signature ;  the  king  however  did  not  sign  himself, 
but  the  miniater  stamped  the  royid  signature  and  oounter- 

Xed  it  with  hit  own  name.  The  tettra*  d»  cachet*,  or 
traiy  orders  by  which  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  was 
interfered  with,  were  issued  only  by  the  ministers  of  the 
royal  household.  The  ministers  were  not  appointed  by  any 
written  doeument,  but  became  invested  with  their  powers 

Sa  simple  invitatkn  from  the  kii^  to  asust  at  the  council 
state,  They  oould  not  be  dmnved  of  their  |daees  with- 
out a  formal  condemnation,  and  it  was  therefore  almoat  tn- 
dispraisable  to  exile  a  minuter  from  the  ca|ulal  in  order  to 
dismiss  him.  The  king  himself  presided  in  ^e  eouneil 
state,  and  the  ministers  delivaied  their  reports  to  hiiv. 
There  was  also  a  council  of  dispatches  for  foreign  affairs,  a 
council  of  finance,  and  a  privy  council  of  war :  all  ike  mi- 
nisters and  secretaries  of  state  sat  in  those  oounoils.  There 
was  another  council  of  state  composed  of  ootUeiiier*  tFctat 
andmn^/rwdM  reawiM,  in  which  the  ehanoallor  of  France, 
or  the  keener  of  the  seals,  presided.  This  was  a  kind  o( 
judicial  booy  which  decided  on  appeals  from  the  supreme 
courts.  There  was  also  a  fribunal  called  grand  eotmil, 
compoHed«>f  5  presidents,  54  counsellors,  and  some  other 
minor  funetionatie^  which  detuded  qnestiuiB  about  eealesi- 
astical  benefices,  bankruptey,  and  various  other  matters- 
The  chancery,  or  gramte  etumeellme,  was  composed  of  tho 
chancellor,  two  granda  ftmortaura,  two  grand*  audi- 
«nciw*t  and  several  minor  officers.  It  prepared  the  appoiut- 
menU  to  public  places,  patents  of  nobility,  l^ifitimations, 
turaUmtjonsk  fca  Tb»  numberr 
low,  anplned  in  the  varioni 
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ns  enormous.  Necker  states  tliat  tne  number  of  officers 
flinployed  only  in  the  collection  of  the  property  and  land- 
tax,  and  of  the  customs,  vas  250,000. 

The  inferior  courts  of  justice  vers  the  manorial  courts, 
ivtUcKt  seigneurialet.  The  manorial  or  seignorial  juris- 
diction was  divided  into  the  high,  middle,  and  low,  the 
first  of  which  had  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  An  ap- 
peal vas  sometimes  allowed  from  the  seigneur  basjvtiieier 
to  the  $eig)teur  hatUjttttieier,  hut  generuly  it  was  made  to 
the  royaf  tribunals  called  baillaget  and  sMehauttiet, 
whose  authority  extended  not  only  over  the  royal  demesnes, 
but  also  in  certain  extraordinary  eases,  called  com  royctua,, 
which  the  manorial  courts  were  not  competent  to  decide, 
over  private  estates.  The  tribunate  of  some  la^  cities 
wore  called  pritidiaU,  and  were  composed  of  a  president 
and  at  least  six  counsellors,  who  all  acquired  thetr  places 
by  purchase.  The  supreme  courts  of  justice  were  called 
parliaments.  The  highest  was  that  of  Paris,  being  the 
most  antient  (established  in  1302),  and  having  the  largest 
district  aul^eot  to  its  jmisdietiui,  which  commhended 
almost  half  of  France.  It  was  coiuposed  <^lhe  first  presi- 
dent, 9  invsidents  of  the  graadt  mambn,  8  presiduits  of 
the  other  4  chambers,  and  116  eonteiUert.  It  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  host  of  subaltenia,  jwoeurators,  advocates, 
&c.  The  nine  presidents  of  Uie  grande  ehambre  wore  a 
kind  of  round  cap,  whence  they  were  generally  called  pr&t- 
dentt  d  mortier.  The  other  parliaments  were  at  Toulouse 
(established  1444),  Grenoble  (1453),  Bordeaux  (1462),  Di- 
jon (1476),  Rouen  (1499),  Aix  (1501),  Rennes  (1553),  Pau 
1620).  MeU  (1632).  Besan^on  (1674),  Douay(l686).  Nancy 
1 753).  All  theM  parliaments  claimed  to  be  considered  as 
forming  one  body ;  but  the  government  never  acknowledged 
that  claim :  as  the  parliaments  decided  in  the  last  resort, 
they  assumed  the  app^ation-of  Court  Souverainet,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  soverngnty  claimed  some  peculiar 
rights.  The  government  baa  no  direet  influence  over  the 
parliaments ;  it  could  neither  nominate  nor  dismiss  an^  of 
their  members,  all  offices  in  the  parliaments  being  acquired 
by  purchase,  and  considered  by  those  who  were  invested 
with  them  as  their  lawftil  property  which  they  could  sell  to 
others.  This  notion  of  property  was  so  strong  that  even 
those  magistrates  who  forfeited  their  places  by  any  mal- 
practices retained  the  right  of  selling  tnem.  These  judicial 
ninctions  became  in  pn^ress  of  time  vested  in  a  certain 
number  of  families,  which  fermed  a  separate  class  of  nobi- 
lity called  NobletM  de  Robe,  or  nobility  of  the  gown.  The 
puiiaments  presented  a  most  periect  specimen  of  a  dose 
letf-eleoted  corporation,  which  txercdsed  a  terrible  despotism 
over  the  eonntoy,  and  ftnm  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  redress.  Ibvy  often  deviated  from  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  decided  according  to  what  they  called  the  rules 
of  equi^ — a  mode  of  prooeeding  however  whioh  seems  not 
to  have  been  much  relished  by  the  puUie,  as  it  gave  rise  to 
fluent  protestations  in  the  provinces  and  to  the  Keneh 
proverb— Z>ieu  nout  garde  de  Viquiti  du  parlemmt.  The 
parliaments  were  invested  with  great  power  in  criminal 
cases,  and  the  punishment  of  death  could  be  inflicted  by 
them  on  very  slight  proofe  of  guilt ;  indeed  there  are  many 
well-known  cases  of  most  iniquitous  sentences  by  them,  as 
fbr  instance  that  of  Ctelaa,  of  Lally,  &c.  Civil  process 
befbrettie  parliaments  was  slow,  overltnded  wiUi  useless 
forms,  and  very  expensive.  The  salariesof  the  judges  were 
trifling,  but  they  received  fees.  Ibeir  pay  was  determined 
by  the  nmnber  of  ^ly  attendances  ivaeatioM)  mnployed  on 
any  ease.  For  each  vaeiUion  there  were  paid  to  a  oonseil- 
ler  \9{  Uvres ;  and  be  frequently  daimea  |br  200  or  300 
•uch  vaeaiiont.  The  first  president  was  supposed  by  a  le^ 
fiction  to  be  pruent  at  every  transaction  of  the  parliament, 
and  be  aocordingly  received  big  vacaiMru,  or  daily  fees. 
It  was  reckoned  that  the  last  president  but  one  of  the  par- 
liament of  I^ris,  H-  d'Aligre,  a  greedy  man,  contrived  to 
receive,  from  1 768  to  1 783,  the  daily  flBes  of  400  years. 
Such  incomes,  united  with  the  advantage  of  high  considera- 
tion, and  all  the  privil^es  of  nobilitj-,  rendered  places  in 
the  parliament  very  denijrable :  the  office  of  a  counsellor  ge- 
nnuly  cost  60,000  lines,  and  that  of  the  first  president  of 
thepaiUimeot  of  Paris  S00,000  livrei. 

Tho  odieta  of  the  govemment  ware  fonnally  registned 
in  tbeparliamentaryrenorda;  but  this  was  amereflmnali^, 
■nd  the  parliaments  could  not  prevent  a  royal  edict  from 
bung  carried  into  effect  by  their  remonstrances. 

TGi  dsereea  of  the  partiunent  wore  frequently  annulled 
hrtheeDadBaefitM^iniriiiehtlnohaneeUocpmidad.  The 


government  also  firequently  interfered  widi  the  oHinarr 
course  of  justice  by  the  li^ree  de  oacheUt  br  whieh  peopU 
were  arbitrarily  imprisoned,  exiled,  and  Mmetimes  leieened 
from  the  ann  of  justice. 

There  were  at  Paris,  as  well  a«  in  many  parts  t>t  Fiaiioa 
tribunate  fbr  auditing  the  public  accounts,  wnidi  were  nalleil 
ooure  de  eomptet.  Other  tribunals,  ealled  cOMfw  dee  atdet, 
decided  in  all  eaaes  of  financial  administration ;  and  that 
of  Paris  ei^oyed  great  populari^,  as  it  constantly  took  the 
part  of  the  peo^  ^piust  the  extortttms  of  the  fiumen  cf 
the  revenue  and  treanuy  offieen.  AU  the  fiacea  in  the 
above-mentioned  tribunals  were  purchased  like  thoee  in  tbs 
parliaments. 

For  flirther  particulars  about  the  state  of  Fiance  before 
the  Revolution,  see  Contidiratione  eur  le  Goacemement  de 
la  France,  par  le  Marquis  D'Argens ;  and  Hittoire  det 
Fhmpau  dee  divert  Etaie  aum  Cinq  dermert  SHeUe,  par 
Honteil;  siio  Hittoire  da  la  Eraaeepeitdimileldmu  Si^U' 
par  Lacretelle. 

Bittorieal  Sketch^  Ae  Amdl  Language  amd  LUera. 
tare.  Pint  ^riod~Fnm  Me  e&tabUtnmemi  y  the  Pivmek 
monarchf  to  rivneit  /.—The  dnninion  establuhed  in  Gau. 
by  the  Ramans  ultimately  destroved  the  antient  language* 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Greek  colony  of 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  estaolished  about  six  centuri^  befinv 
our  sera,  had  diffuscxl  in  some  parts  of  southern  France  ibe 
use  of  the  Crreek  tongue.  No  monumrats  of  the  poetry-  uf 
the  Celts  of  Graul  have  reached  us,  altbou|rii  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  they  had  one  similar  to  that  of  Uie  Scottish  Gads. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Latin  became  the  genen! 
language  of  tiie  oountiy.  whieh  nrodueed  many  whtera  ia 
that  tongue,  such  as  Anaonius,  Stdonioa  Af^Uinaiia,  Sal- 
vianuB,  Sulpictus  Seranis^  See,  &a 

The  invasion  and  settlemoit  of  Gennanie  nations  u 
(3aul  produced  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  }jy  the  admixture 
of  fiweign  idioms.  The  influence  oif  the  Visigoths,  who  «- 
taUUied  themselves  in  the  southern  provinces,  was  hovenr, 
in  respect  to  language,  not  considerable,  and  their  northern 
idiom  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  Latin.  Yet  this  LaiiL. 
which,  except  among  the  educated,  had  probably  nev»  ber't 
spoken  with  great  purity  by  the  population  of  Gaul  be- 
came still  more  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of  a  foreifa 
race,  and  degenerated  into  a  peculiar  idiom  called  tbe 
Jtomattzo,  or  Lingua  Bomana  MuttietL  This  idiom  became 
not  only  the  language  of  France,  but  of  many  other  psit« 
of  southern  Europe  where  the  barbarians  of  the  north  e>a- 
blished  their  dominion  on  the  ruins  of-  &id  Romaa  anpiie. 

The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Ranks  hastened  the  eon-jf- 
tion  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  conquerors  however  sees 
fiv  a  long  time  to  have  preserved  thur  native  tongue ;  as  tla 
council  of  Tours,  held  m  813,  recommenda  the  bialwpsa 
translate  their  homilies  into  two  langiiages,  the  Roman  and 
the  Theotisk,  or  German.  The  same  injunction  waar^eated 
at  the  council  of  Aries  in  851. 

It  appears  that  the  separation  of  the.  German  from  the 
Roman  language  dates  mm  the  division  of  Charknnagne') 
empire  among  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Dfibonnaire,  when  the 
German  part  of  it  became  separated  tma  France.  Tie 
most  antient  monument  of  the  French  Romanw  is  the 
oath  of  Louis  the  Genmuuc,  son  of  Louu  the  Dfiboonaife. 
on  the  occasion  of  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Charles  tlv 
Bald  of  France^  concluded  at  Stiasbuig  in  847.  The  Ga- 
man  monarch  took  the  oath  in  WAin«w,  and  the  French  a 
Teutonic 

The  Romanzo  <tf  Franca  had  a  vane^  of  idioms,  aoctt^ 
ing  to  the  provinces  where  the  influence  of  the  inndee 
was  mora  or  less  exercised.  These  were  however  but  shads, 
and  the  language  of  France  in  seneral  could  be  divided  ia» 
two  principal  idioms,  separated  by  the  licnre.  These  wm 
called  respectivelv  from  thetr  afilrinativea,  the  southero  Ax 
Lar^ued*Oc  ana  the  northern  tiieZ«»i|fiied*OiI  onfOv. 

The  Langue  d'Oe,  or  as  it  was  frequently  called  Uw  Oee- 
tanian  language,  is  better  known  under  the  api^llatian  d 
the  Provenpal,  as  the  rulers  of  Provence  nnitad  at  the  kt- 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century  under  thsir  A»t''"'««*> 
greatest  part  of  southern  Tnaee. 

The  Pnnaneal  language  wai  laUur  Ibrmed  by  anode 
cation  of  Lran  woids,  than  by  the  admixtm  of  icmf 
words  and  idioms.  Many  ftvourskble  eircumstaneea  uac^ 
with  the  beautiful  climate  of  those  eotmtries  towomoic  i^' 
early  development  o^jfho^aqijr  litn^^y^  OS  Oeeksa* 
lanpuga.  Tne  poetry  OftOTenee  was  not  uethanoctka 
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of  a  meluicluljr  ud  meditative  ehameter,  but  rather  of  a 
Bprighdy  and  animated  tone ;  and  it  bore  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  merry  science,  Goya  Ciencia.  It  was  cultivated 
by  the  Troubadours,  who  spread  its  g^ory  over  all  Europe. 
rTRouBAsotms.}  (Sismondi,  Histoire  de  la  LitUrature  du 
Midi  de  FEurope;  and  Raynouard  on  the  Language  and 
Poetiy  qf  Prooenee.)  The  dialect  of  northern  France,  or 
the  Ixmgue  d  'Out,  although  formed  like  the  Lawve  dCOc 
from  the  Latin,  had  a  greater  admixture  of  the  Germanic 
clement  It  underwent  still  greater  changes,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Ncamans  in  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century.  The  first  authns  who  wrote 
in  the  Zangue  <f(hd  weto  desoendants  of  Normans,  who  in- 
troduced tM  romance  of  chiraliy.  This  kind  of  compoaition 
was  originally  a  vetsifled  dmnude,  which  though  often 
founded  on  hati  was  disf^ured  by  the  most  extravainnt 
fictions.  Robert  Wace,  an  Englishman  educated  in  Nor- 
mandy, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Bleanor  of  Aquitain, 
mother  of  Richard  Cmur  de  Lion,  wrote  the  Brut  d'Angle- 
terre  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  Roman  de  Rou.  Many  other 
lomances  were  written  about  that  time.  Their  principal 
theme  was  king  Arthur,  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  The  exploits  of  Charlemi^e  and  the  Crusades  are 
also  the  subject  of  many  romances ;  and  some  of  them  are 
founded  on  antient  history,  for  instance  the  romance  of 
'Troy,'  written  about  1170,  by  Beuoit  St  Hore;  and  the 
celebrated  romance  of  '  Alenader,'  written  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  centwy,  iri^dh  is  the  origin  of  the 
Alexandrine  verses  of  twelve  syllableB  which  are  still  used 
by  modem  French  writers.  (Corp*  d^ExtraiU  da  Romam 
de  AiCA0iia/ert>,parTressan;  Dunlop's  Hiitcry  ^  Fietim; 
and  Huet,  de  POrigine  det  Roman*.) 

The  poets  who  wrote  in  the  Langue  d'Oai  were  called 
Trouoeret,  and  Uke  their  namesakes  of  Provence,  the  Trou- 
badours, reckoned  among  their  body  several  persons  of 
high  rank,  such  as  Thiebaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and 
king  of  Navarre  (1201-53).  who  imitated  with  ^i^t  success 
tfaepoets  of  Provence.  His  {wems  were  published  in  1742 
at  Paris,  under  the  title  '  Poesies  du  Roi  de  Navarre,*  2nd 
edit  1624.  Another  kind  of  poetry  which  belongs  to  this 
penod  is  the  Fabliaux,  or  tales,  which  are  partly  cl  oriental 
origin,  and  were  imported  by  the  Gnuaden  into  Europe. 
They  are  generally  written  in  verse,  and  sometimes  alter^ 
nately  in  verse  and  prose.  Xbey  often  contain  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  fiin,  but  are  also  frequently  disfigured  by  a  coarse 
licentiousness.  The  poets  of  oiner  countries  have  borrowed 
from  them,  and  Boccaccio  has  largely  drawn  from  this  source. 
A  fine  edition  of  the  Fabliaux,  printed  from  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Royal  Library,  was  published  by  Barbazan  in  1756, 
.3  vols. ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  same  collection  in  4  vols., 
oy  Meon.  1808,  sndin  2  vols.  1823.  The  most  entertain- 
ing of  these  Fabliaux  were  translated  into  modem  French 
by  Legrand  d'Aussy,  and  published  in  1779  under  the  tide 
of*Fabliaux,ouContesdn  12meetl3me8idolei;  anewadi- 
tion  by  Raynouard  upearad  in  1889. 

The  persecution  u  the  Albigenieit  ndiose  tenets  were 
embraced  by  many  of  the  lYoabadoan,  plunged  the  south 
of  France  durii^  the  thirteenth  century  into  an  Abyss  of  mi 
sery,  and  destroyed  the  literature  of  Provence.  The  Trou- 
badours, who  had  spread  the  glory  of  the  language  of  Pro- 
vence disappeared  for  ever,  and  the  language  itself  sunk  to 
the  condition  of  a  patois,  or  country  dialect  Divided  into 
many  dialects,  it  is  still  spoken  over  all  the  south  of  France, 
and  is  the  idiom  of  a  part  of  western  Spain,  extending  from 
Figueras  to  Murcia,  as  well  as  of  the  populations  of  Sar- 
dinia and  the  Balearic  Islands ;  but  in  all  those  countries 
.the  educated  classes  have  adopted  theCastilian,  Italian,  and 
French.  This  decline  of  the  Occitanian  language  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  esUblishnuait  tiw  seat  of 
Bovemment  for  Ranee  and  of  a  wnivem^  at  PariB.  lendned 
the  northern  dialee^  or  the  Langue  tPOid,  the  predominant 


language  of  all  France. 
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ISth  oentury  gave  birth  in  France  to  a  kind  of  alle- 
gorical and  satirical  poetry,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  are  the  Roman  de  Renart  and  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose.  The  former  is  the  well-known  story  ot '  Reinard  the 
Fox.*  and  is  the  same  iiopular  tale  as  the  German  Reinecke 
der  Ihicfu.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  among  the 
leamod  whether  the  original  of  this  story  belongs  to  the 
German  or  the  French.  This  subject  was  treatM  by  dif- 
ferent French  authors  of  that  period;  by  Pierre  de  St. 
Cloud  about  1233,  and  by  JmoinMdGieUe  of  Lille  aboDt 
P.  C  No.  649. 


It90,  in  the  Soman  du  Nomel  Reunari.  The  upellatloD 
of  Rtmian  was  then  ^ven  to  every  book  written  m  Ae  Ro- 
man or  oommon  idiom  instead  of  latin,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  learned  language.  Thei?omandlo/a£o««i3  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  French  production  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  a  kind  of  didactic  allegorical  poem,  which  professes 
to  teach  the  art  of  love,  and  embraces  the  most  varied  sub- 
jects. It  is  a  ve^  extraordinary  mixture  of  divinity  and 
profane  science.  It  contains  pasrages  of  St  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Ovid's  'De  Arte  Amandi.  There  are  Nero,  Vir- 
gi',  Samson,  Dalila,  Zeuxis,  Jason,  Pygmalion,  and  many 
other  personages  biblical,  histeriool,  and  mythological,  in- 
termin^ed  with  aUegtnical  beings,  as  lady  nature,  &lse 
aj^iearanoe,  &o.  This  work  was  b^un  b^  Guillaume  de 
Loins,  who  vrrote  the  first  41  SO  venea,  and  it  was  completed 
in  1280  by  Jean  de  Mean  or  Mehan.  It  contains  22,000 
verses,  and  was  considered  in  France  for  three  centuries  as 
a  mastwpieca ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
]  7th  century  there  were  persons  in  France  who  compared 
it  with  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante.  It  created  two 
parties,  one  of  which  attacked  it  as  violently  as  it  was  de- 
mnded  by  the  other.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  the  last  of  which  by  Meon  appeared 
at  Paris,  1814,  in  4  vols.  There  appeared  about  the  same 
time  many  other  all^;orical  poems  of  minor  importance ; 
the  principal  writers  wwe  Dsns  Helynaud,  Guillaume  De- 
guilleville,  Jeui  du  Pin,  and  Gaston  Count  de  Foix. 

Among  the  poets  of  die  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies are  the  eeitebnted  umaJist  Roissart  and  Chutes 
duke  Orleans  (died  in  1466),  whoae  poems  excel  those 
of  his  contemporaries  in  tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling. 
Being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  (tf  Azinoourt,  he  remained 
a  captive  in  England  for  twenty-five  years — a  circumstance 
which  will  account  far  the  melancholy  strain  of  bis  poems; 
they  were  published  at  Grenoble  in  1605.  Clotilde  de  Sur- 
ville,  whose  works  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1803, 
has  produced  a  good  deal  of  controversy  among  the  critics 
of  France,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  poet  of 
that  period.  Olivier  Basselin  (1350—1418),  the  merriest 
poet  of  his  day,  was  by  profession  a  fuller  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy :  the  almost  unvarying  theme  of  his  sooga  is  wine 
and  cider.  As  he  lived  in  the  valley  (tfVin,  calted  Ka/  or 
Vau  de  Vire,  where  a  mill  called  Basselin  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, his  songs  received  the  appellation  of  Vau  de  Vire*, 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  term  vaudeville.  Alain  Chartier, 
secretary  of  Clurles  VI.  and  Charles  VIJ.,  was  an  insipid 
poet,  but  he  ei^oyed  in  his  time  a  considerable  reputation. 
Villon,  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  spent  his  life  with  robbers 
and  thieves,  created  a  popular  poetiy  in  France.  We  may 
also  mention  Charles  Bordignte,  author  of  the  *  L^ende  de 
Pierre  Faifeu,'  or  French  '  Owl  Glass Pierre  Hidiault, 
and  Martial  D'Auvergne. 

The  sul»ect  of  the  Fkbnch  Drajia  is  discussed  under 
English  Drama.  Poetry  preceded  prose  composition  in 
France  as  it  did  everyniiere  else.  The  poetioal  productions 
deseed  Ibr  the  amusement  of  the  people  were  written  in 
the  vulgar  idiom ;  but  prose  worki^  hun^  of  a  more  serious 
nature  as  legends  of  the  saints,  chronteles,  legal  enact- 
ments, ordinances  of  the  church,  &c  were  written  in  Latin. 
There  were,  however,  at  an  early  date  some  rude  attemptt 
at  writing  French  prose.  The  cle^  composed  works  in 
French  on  religious  subjects ;  nobles  wrote  upon  the  chase 
and  tournaments,  &c.  The  versified  Romans  of  chivalry 
were  also  sometimes  rendered  into  prose.  The  most  re- 
markable productions  in  prose  of  this  period  are  *  Memoirs,* 
a  kind  of  utorature  peculiar  te  the  French,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  which  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
These  ^t  historical  productions  in  the  Fi«ncfa  language 
were  written  by  men  engaged  in  active  life,  who  related 
what  they  had  themsdves  expoieneed  and  observed;  and 
they  therefbie  feilt  the  neoessif^of  abandoning  the  language 
of  poetry  to  express  tiiemselves  in  that  of  common  life. 
The  poeticiki  language  of  France,  owing  to  the  continued 
imitation  of  the  Troubadours,  remained  stationary  for 
several  centuries,  while  the  common  language  advanced 
with  the  progress  of  the  national  civilization.  This  cir- 
cumstance established  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  poetical  and  jmne  languages  of  France;  audit  explains 
the  feet  of  romances  which  were  originally  written  in  verse 
being  afterwards  frequently  reduced  to  prose.  For  the  same 
reason  too  the  prose  of,  the  thirteenth  century  is  nearer  to 
the  present  French  than  the  poetiy  of  the  flftasnth. .  ^Cw 
ehanoteriities  of  these  old  mefit^^^^n^RW^Jj^i^ 
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with  piety  and  a  ceremonious  courtesy.  The  Brat  of  these 
memoir-writers  was  Geofifhjy  de  Ville  Hardouin,  who  left 
a  remarkable  description  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  FVen^  and  the  Venetians,  in  which  he  had  himself 
a  shara.  He  was  surpAssed  by  Jean  de  Joinville,  senechal 
of  Champagne,  who  accompanied  St  Louis  in  his  first  cru- 
sade, 1248.  He  describes  the  events  of  that  crusade  with 
great  talent  in  his  *  HUtoue  de  St.  Louis.*  Christine  de 
l^u,  daughter  of  the  utrologer  of  the  court  <tf  Clurlea  V., 
wrote  het  memofta  about  1400.  OUrier  de  la  Mardie  d»- 
•eribed  under  the  r^gn  of  Louis  XI.  what  had  bebllen 
hifii  durii^  ^  trouUes  under  Charles  VII. 

The  best  hhttorion  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  is 
Philippe  de  Conines,  and  the  most  entertaining  is  Frois- 
sart  Gaizot  has  published  an  excellent  collection  of 
French  tuemoits,  entitled  '  Mfimoires  relatifs  -k  I'Hfstoire 
de  France  jilaqu'au  I3lno  Sifecle,'  29  vols.,  Paris,  1823.  A 
(Continuation  of  Guizot's  collection  was  published  by  Petitot 
under  the  title  *  Collection  complete  do  M^moires  relatii^ 
i  THf  stolre  de  France  depuis  le  RSgne  de  Philippe  Auguste 
iusqii'au  Commencement  dd  17me  Slide'  {Fmt  Series, 
S2  voU.,  Paris,  1819).  The  second  series  of  this  collection 
appeared  irt  5B  vols.,  Paris,  1820,  under  the  title  '  Collec- 
tion de«  H^Qloires  relatife  A  THistoire  de  France  depuis 
I'Avi^emeht  de  Henri  IV.  justiu'l  la  Poix  de  Paris  con- 
clue  1763.'  Both  these  collection*  were  complete  the 
chronicles  publidied  by  Buehon,  iU  46  vols.,  Paris,  1824, 
under  Uin  title  '  CoUection  des  Chrottiquee  natlonoleiFran- 
fdises  ^critba  en  Langue  vulgaire  du  ISme  au  16me  SiAde.' 

Perioa  tnd,from  FrtmcUL  to  ioi«>  Jt/r.(1615— 1643.) 
The  French  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  although  rude, 
has  the  merit  of  being  truly  national ;  it  bears  the  staMp  of 
the  French  character,  and  gives  an  itbikge  of  the  civilization 
of  those  limes.  It  cerlainly  contained  the  seeds  of  a  great 
development ;  and  had  the  French  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
Century  fbllowed  the  track  of  their  predecessors,  the  litera- 
ture of  their  country  «ould  have  been  really  a  national  one, 
and  fwmethlng  very  dilBerent  fh)m  what  it  \i  now.  Under 
f^nci^  I.  the  study  of  the  Gr^k  and  Roman  authors  be^ 
to  spread  in  France ;  and  the  BVeuch  vrritars,  danlad  with 
I  he  hitherto  uiUuiown  beauties  of  the  clossieal  writers, 
despised  the  works  of  their  fbrefhtherd  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  imitation  of  the  antients.  The  national  recot- 
lectiouB,  as  well  as  the  ideas  intrbduc<^  by  Christianity, 
*er6  replaced  by  the  histoty  and  mythology  of  antient 
Rome  and  Grefte;  abd  thus  Arose  the  sid-called  modem 
Classical  school — that  Which,  instead  of  imitatihg  the  an- 
tients, derived  its  materials  from  hational  riements,  has 
been  desijniated  by  the  appellation  of  Romantic.  Besides 
.1  slavish  Imitation  of  the  antients— which  in  ilict  was  a 
falso  rather  than  a  trUe  imitation  of  them — another  still 

freater  defect  corrupted  the  French  literature  under 
'rancis  t.,  but  produced  its  most  debasing  efibcts  under 
l^uis  XlV. :  we  mean  that  degrading  (lattery  manifested 
more  particularly  to  the  poets  towards  the  court  and  the 
ereat,  and  whiob  uiey  probably  acquired  by  studying  the 
base  adulations  of  the  writers  of  tiie  AtwulaiL  age.  Until 
the  time  of  Louis  XlV.  this  new  kind  of  literature  enoDuh- 
ttered  some  reslstanbe  from  the  national  opinion  and  even 
from  some  writers ;  afad  Ihe  political  and  religious  struggle 
which  disturbed  France  during  that  period — from  1515  to 
1 643— had  its  counterpart  in  the  literature  of  the  same  time. 

Among  the  poets  of  this  period  is  Francis  I.,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  numetuus  faults,  possessed  the  undoubted 
merit  of"  promoting  the  literature  of  his  countty.  He 
wrote  poetry  of  a  light  description,  Which  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  ease  and  <>race.  Francis's  sister  Marguerite 
of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  is  well  known  by  h6r  attain- 
ments and  litera^  iabouts.  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  who 
was  educated  in  France  and  married  to  Francis  It., 'com- 
posed some  beAutiftil  verses ;  and  Henry  IV.  indulged  bim- 
self,  not  unsuccessfully,  in  poetical  effhsiotts. 

Among  the  authors  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  dement 
Marot  deserves  the  first  place,  and  hext  to  him  the  learned 
Btienne  Dolet  of  Orleans,  who  wa&  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
Lc^uiita  Lab^  was  a  skilful  writer  of  elegies.  The  influence 
of  the  classical  literature  produced  a  new  poetical  school  in 
France,  whose  leader  was  Ronsard,  ah  author  long  extolled 
far  above  his  merits,  but  now  pethApa  tOo  much  despis^. 
The  other  principal  writers  of  the  same  schiMl  were  Jodelle 
IEnolisu  DRAUA^t  ElioDnb  Balf,  Joachim  Dubellay,  and 
Guillaume  Du  Barta^.  Matutth  Rtitnier  wrdte  8&tfa«  with 
considerable  iiiicceaa ;  and  Pttsdehtt  MiUOfied  diMtBtitMn  by 


the  satire  '  Menippfi,'  which  he  wrote  in  co^juDctioa  with 
die  learned  lawyer  Rapin  against  the  Ugue.  French 
poetry  began  to  be  purified  from  the  admixture  of  Grecisms 
and  Latinisms,  with  which  the  school  of  Ronsard,  and  par- 
Ueularly  Du  Bartas,  had  infected  the  lan^^uage,  by  Des 
Roches,  Jean  Bertaut,  and  Desportes.  Btit  the  merit  of 
creating  a  new  epoch  in  Frencn  poetry,  particularly  in 
improving  its  versification,  undoubtedly  bdongs  to  Alal 
hub^  of  wluHn  Boileau  says  with  justice, — 

■  BuOd  UkUMtiM  Tint,  at  1*  madm  «o  Pnio* 
Pit  teDtlr  duw'lM  TCM  tuMjoite  eaduMe. 
D'un  mot  mis  ob  m  ^Um  enMlxok  1«  iWuvuk. 
Bt  rMoMt  U  nnM  Utt  rtglM  dmu. 
y%r  «e  tage  (orinlp  k  Uwu  icnuca, 
N'crfTiit  pliu  Ti«a  de  nida  £  I'oienifl  epure«. 
L««  tUnoM  avcc  ftMO  apprinat  ft  tomber, 
Et  ta  TM«  nu  la  Ten  a'ou  pliu  eq|aaber. 
Tout  reeonnitt  mi  loU;  et  c«  xulde  fidila  ^ 
Auz  aateara  de  oe  tamp*  Mrt  eneoie  de  modde. 

Bacan  (1589 — 1670),  one  of  the  first  membera  of  ihe 
French  Academy,  which  was  founded  in  1635  by  Richelieu, 
and  a  pupil  of  Molherbe^  is  still  considered  the  bejtt  bucolic 
writer  of  France.  Jeaa  Ogier  de  Gbmbaukl  distingui&htM] 
himself  by  his  witty  epigrams;  and  Pierre  de  Gadulin  of 
Toulouse  (1579 — 1649)  made  a  successful  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  antient  poets  of  Provence  in  their  own  langua^ 

Tha  predilections  of  Francis  the  £'irst  brought  the 
romance  (tf  chivalry  again  into  (tohion;  but  it  cuuld  o-it 
Umg  maintain  its  ground  against  the  &st-^readiiig  usic 
fbr  closBicol  litetattuce  Imd  its  unitations.   The  romance  u. 
chivalry  however  did  not  disappear  altogether,  but  it  W 
its  prirnitive  duBtacter  and  degenerated  into  poliiico-hii- 
torical  romances  and  tales  of  love  intrigues.    The  tv« 
French  queens  Catherine  and  Maria  de'  Medici  introduced 
into  France  a  taste  for  Italian  literature,  which  created  the 
Bonnet  and  the  novel ;  but  except  the  Heptameroo,  ur 
novels  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  few  compositions  of  iba: 
kind  appeared  in  France.  Under  queea  Anne  of  Austm 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spair. 
was  siveod  in  France.   The  Diana  of  HoDtemayor  W  . 
came  the  general  &vourite,  and  it  was  imitated  by  d'Unr  | 
in  his  '  Astirea,'  6  voU.,  Paria,  1610.   But  the  moat  impon-  I 
ant  of  thraa  produotiona  ia  the  satirical  romance  of  *  IUk~  ' 
lais.    Wemayrefertothiaepoeh,  B1I■aoandVoUure,aL• 
&rmed  the  epbtolory  fttyle,  which  the  French  have  biougt^:  | 
to  perfection. 

Among  the  historical  writers  of  this  period,  Thuaat» 
^though  he  wrote  in  Latin,  occupies  the  first  plaa\  ui 
still  main^ins  his  reputation.  Theodore  A^ppa  D'Au- 
bign6  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times.  The  *  Uistotre 
Chev^r  Baye^  et  des  plusieurs  Choses  qui  aont  sdveouA 
sous  les  R^es  de  Ghoriea  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  et  Fiuor.^ 
Premier,'  is  written  with  the  simplicity  and  cand«ur  of  bi: 
Memoirs  of  Joinville.  Kaisa  de  Monluc,  Marshal 
France,  wrote  memoirs  of  his  military  career,  which  oltracirii 
general  notice  not  only  in  FVance,  but  in  other  eountma, 
and  were  translated  into  Bnglidi  1^  Okorlea  Cotuio  tvi 
angling  memory),  and  published  in  167<  London.  1>. 
memwrs  of  Michel  de  Cutcdnau  are  distiiiBuislied  br  thr : 
hianly  style.  The  tot  quem  of  Henry  ifi,  MBKBBeri*e  v. 
Valois,  described  in  a  very  attrOetive  manner  tbe  Fwd 
court.  Brantome's  Memoirs  are  tha  most  cemarfcabte  < ' 
this  period.  La  Pbpeliniire  wrote  a  history  of  Prance,  ai ' 
Theodore  Beza  a  history  of  the  reformed  chuxchm.  PereCv 
wrote  the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Bully  left  hia  iatm^uu^ 
memoirs  of  the  events  of  his  time,  and  the  port  w^kh  t 
had  takm  in  them.  Henry  duke  of  Rohan  <died  i6i-« 
has  described  in  a  masterly  manner  tlw  oiril  m»in  vttic- 
he  was  the  principal  leader.  i 

Jean  Serntn,  or  Bemtnns,  wrote  sevsrai  historical  wurLs  j 
^iefty  rekting  to  the  afiUn  of  the  French  protestanta.  i  j 
Whi^  body  he  hfusdlf  belonnd.  Bodin  <Jaui)  nttr  U  ! 
oonsidered  the  first  Freo^  pohtioai  writer :  hie  work.  '  U  ' 
la  R^blique,'  had  great  oelebit^,  and  wan  banaloted  t.'.  I 
many  languages.  It  was  for  some  ttee  vwy  popabr  -  I 
tiiis  country,  and  was  tronslatwd  into  Kigteh:  J^  ^ 
Bodin's  '  Six  Bookes  of  a  Oomui^WQala,  out  id  \xr. 
Frendi  and  Latine  copies,  done  into  BagUsh  by  RidH?: 
Knolles,'  London,  1606.  Gifflffd  aoya  Oak  it  van  wee  no. 
in  our  umvetuties. 

In  concluding  oor  rapid  slmtch  of  this  period  wc  mc- 
not  omft  mentionmg  the  moral  wr'tsrs  who  lutva  w^- 
lustre  to  Freneh  literacore,  and  whose  works  atill  at^w  • 
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Ktienne  de  la  Bo«tie  expressed  in  encffgetio  langusga  the 
principlsB  of  KDtient  freedom,  and  his  little  work, '  Diaeours 
ae  la  Servitude  Volontaire,*  written,  as  Montaigne  says, 
■  in  honoiir  of  liberty  agunat  tyrants,'  is  perhaps  the  first 
viiidicatioifOf  politiral  libertyin  a  modern  language.  Pierre 
Charron,  also  a  friend  of  Montaigne,  became  eelebrsted  by 
hia  '  Ijvr»  de  la  Sagease,'  which  was  much  attacked  on 
account  of  some  sod^tical  passages,  although  the  writer 
showed  by  his  other  works  that  he  was  an  orthodox  Roman 
Catholic  clei^rynian* 

Ramus  (died  in  1573)  promoted  tfie  study  of  geometiy. 
Vieta  introduoed  algebra  into  France:  he  publtdied  his 
'  Canon  Ma(h^atiqae*  at  Paris,  1579.  Albert  Givaid 
published  in  1639  'Invention  Nouvelle  en  Alg^re.* 
Belon,  who  travelled  in  Sgypt,  Oreeoe,  and  many  parts 
Asia,  pabtisbed,  in  U5fl,  a  deacription  of  birds,  and  intro- 
duced a  dasuAcatim  of  thenitWhieh  is  still  esteemed. 
Kondelflt  wrote  ft  desortption  of  IshsK  Tagant,  AmbroiM 
Par^  Jaqyea  Guillaneau,  disttngnisfaed  ^mselves  a  smr- 
laical  writers ;  Olivier  de  Serrea,  Seignem  de  Fiadel,  pub- 
lished nnmeron*  works  on  various  hranches  of  rural 
economy. 

This  period  produced  also  many  eminent  scholars  whose 
labours  contributed  to  elucidate  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
(juity.  AmtHigst  thne  scholars  the  first  phtce  belongs  to 
Guillaume  Bud^  better  known  by  his  J>tinised  name  of 
Hudsaus  (died  in  1540),  who  is  justly  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  his  country.  Robert  and 
his  liua  Henry  Btienne,  or  Stephens,  greatly  promoted  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  by  their  lexicographical 
and  other  labours.  The  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  general 
was  greatly  furthered  by  the  learned  researches  of  Sealiger, 
Casaubon.  Salmasius,  &o.  The  rules  of  literarv  composi- 
tion were  laid  down  about  1500  by  Jean  Jourdain  in  his 

*  Jardin  de  Plaisance  et  Fleurs  de  Rbetorioue.'  Libilet 
published  in  1 548  hia  'Art  Poetique ;'  but  the  best  work  on 
that  aubjeot  during  this  period  is  '  De  TEloquenoe  Fran- 
i;aise.'  by  bishop  Ouvair,  published  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  may  add  to  the  above-mentioned  works  R. 
Ktienne's  'Gnunmatica  Galljca,'  1582,  and  J.  Gamier's 

*  institutio  GallicsB  Lingute-* 

3.  Wfi  now  come  to  Uie  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  the 
French  call  the  golden  age  of  their  literature  and  compare 
with  that  of  Pericles,  Aug^stu^  and  the  Medici.  No 
fioubt  much  WB«  done  ^hui^  this  reign  to  pKHnote  seiflnoB 
and  literature  in  Fiaoee.  Tm  language  heoame  •  univer- 
sal idiom  among  the  higherranksMsooiety  all  over  Europe^ 
and  the  French  prose  acquired  that  degree  of  ease,  dear- 
iiess,  and  precision  which  justly  entitle  it  to  be  oonaidered 
'n  those  respects  as  the  first  language  in  Burope.  The 
French  Acadepiy  greatly  eontributed  to  purify,  and  refine 
the  language,  bnt  at  the  same  time  put  upon  it  heavy 
trammels  by  injudicioualy  proscribing  every  innovation,  as 
if  a  language  evw  oould  remain  stationaiy  while  a  nation 
is  progressive.  It  severely  oonderoned  all  apressions  and 
turns  which  were  not  tolerated  at  court,  and  the  precept 
established  by  an  eminent  writer  of  that  period  *  Etudiex 
la  coor  et  connaiaiitf  la  viUek*  became  the  gmerri  rule  of 
the  Freneh  writers.  Thi«  eireumstanee  has  certainly  given 
to  the  Franeh  lansnage  that  x^nement  and  dennoe  which 
have  rendered  it  tiie  medinm  of  oonveraation  and  epistolaiyt 
intercourse  in  the  courts  and  in  the  diplomacy  of  Surope ; 
but  it  had  also  the  effect  of  emasculating  its  vigour,  and  of 
introdnciiv  a  fitter  and  a  mannerism  into  the  s^le  of 
many  Freneb  writen  who  bam  laoriflced  the  matterto  the 
form. 

The  French  druna  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  eminence 
during  this  period,  but  we  refer  to  another  article  on  that 
subject  [EMaLisH  Dkuu.]  Among  the  other  poets  we 
mar  reckon  as  the  most  eminent  the  fcbnlist  Lalbntaine, 
and  the  satirist  and  didactic  poet  Boileau ;  the  works  of 
the  latter  are  eertainly  the  best  specimen  of  the  literary 
taste  of  that  epoch.  The  ^io  poem,  whieh  had  been  un- 
sttcees^Uy  attempted  by  Konsftid,  did  not  susoaBd  better 
now.  Ch^lam's  *  PuoeUa  d*Qriean^  was  well  defined  by 
a  oontempoxary  epigram,  to  be  bora  an  M  wnnan.'  De  la 
Motte  Houdard's  translation  of  the  '  Iliad  *  is  an  exceed- 
ingly poor  production :  *  Alario,  ou  Rome  vaincue,'  by 
George  Scad£ri,  is  now  entirely  fbfgotten ;  and  *  Oovis'  by 
St.  Sorlin.  and  *  St,  Louis*  by  Leaame^  are  hardly  remem- 
bered. 

8ueb  poetry  m  raqvirea  gnniM  fbaUng  and  a  tmly 


poetical  im^^nation  could  not  suooeed  in  this  artificial  age , 
and  not  only  all  attempts  at  horoio  poetry  proved  a  com- 
plete bilitre,  hut  the  essays  of  the  lynoal  and  pastoral  kind 
were  not  very  suooeaifiil.  Maume  Deshoulifins  and 
Fontenelle  wrote  eclogues  which  were  once  admired,  but 
their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  aro  notbing  mote  than 
courtiers  in  disguise.  Segrais  is  somewhat  batter,  aldtougb 
he  does  not  merit  the  euli^y  of  Boileau,  wfaoaa7■:—£^sTw> 
dans  ledogue  emehante  let/oroU. 

The  (mly  lyric  poet  of  this  penod  worth  mentioning  is 
J.  B.  Rousseau.  The  writers  of  this  age  endeavoured^  to 
make  amends  for  defleienqr  of  genias  by  a  refined  art  and 
an  elaborate  versifioation,  whien  ^ve  rise  to  the  light 
poetry,  jx>6*i«  foltUret  iegire  badtne,  a  kind  of  composition 
which  rapidly  developed  itself  with  the  fiut^rowing  oormp- 
tioD  of  nannera  among  the  fai^Br  aioiaes  m  Fianoai  Tbe 
moit  oelebrated  writsB  of  this  ubertino  aohoo)  aie  Gbapdle, 
Chaulien,  &o. 

Novels  form  an  impniant  of  Uw  litantora  of  every 
nation,  and  they  may  be  oonitdered  as  a  fbir  criterion  of 
the  civilixation  and  taste  of  the  majority  of  readers.  Pro- 
duotioos  of  this  kind  wm  very  numeroua  during  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  give  us  a  pretty  good  insight  into  the 
intelleetiud  sUte  of  the  French  pubuo  at  that  time.  Tbe 
mythological  insjorations,  and  the  inanimate  correctness  of 
the  poete,  who,  strictiy  adhering  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Boileau,  aeem^  to  write  only  for  tbe  court,  the  nobles,  and 
certain  fiuhionahle  critics,  were  not  shared  by  the  novelists 
who  wrote  for  the  public  at  la^.  We  must  except  from 
the  number  of  novels  Fenelon's  t  Telemaefaua,'  as  it  is 
rather  a  poem  in  prose  than  a  novel.  The  most  remarkaUe 
of  the  novel*writers  of  this  ponod  is  Calpvnade  (died  in 
1663),  a  man  endowed  witU  a  bold  poetieal  invsginatkm, 
though  without  taste :  he  took  bis  snUeets  from  Greek  and 
Roman  histocy,  but  he  worked  his  olaaaioal  elements  into 
the  fcQin  of  ft  romance  of  chivalry,  so  that  then  was  irothing 
either  A^reek  or  Roman  except  the  names  of  the  hetoee ; 
the  characters,  situations,  and  adventures,  belonged  en- 
tirely to  knight  errantry.  Calpunede  fbund  an  imitator  in 
Mademoiselle  de  SoutUri,  whose  novels  equalled  those 
of  Cjalpunede  only  in  length.  The  loraanoe  of  chivalry 
changed  entirely  into  the  historical  novel,  if  this  term  be 
applicable  to  tales  which  contained  scarcely  anything  his- 
torical exoent  the  nanei  of  the  principal  heroes. 

Many  laoiea  wrote  wotks  this  dMoriptitHi.  of  which 
those  of  tbe  Countess  Lafkyette  are  itOl  read ;  those  of 
Mesdames  Caumont  de  la  Foroe,  Yillediou,  fto,  are  known 
otHv  to  the  learned.  Tbe  scandaknis  work  of  Bossy  de 
Raoutin, '  L'Histoire  Amoureuse  de  Gaole,  'obtained  great 
notoriety.  Fairy  tales  also  beoune  very  fhshionabK  of 
which  the  first  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
Charles  Perrault  (died  in  171S),  in  his  'Contesde  ma  mdre 
I'Oye.'  Fenelon  wrote  some  ibr  the  use  hiK  pupil,  Uie 
duke  of  Buigundy.  Antoine  Galland  (1646 — 1715)  tran»- 
lated  from  the  Arabic  the  '  Thousand  and  OneNights,'and 
Petit  de  la  Croix  from  the  Peruan  tbe  '  Thoiuand  and  One 
Days.'  The  iairy  tales  of  Count  Hamilton  had  great 
vogue.  To  the  literature  of  this  descrqitioB  we  must  add 
the  novel,  the  most  distinguisbed  writeia  of  wbidi  are 
Scammand  Lesage. 

The  art  of  ele^t  lettsr-writiiiR.  wbiob  was  introduoed 
by  Balsao  and  Veiture^  beeame  in  FVanoa  an  almoat  indn- 
pensable  accomplishment  of  well  educated  persons;  and 
many  authors,  as  well  as  other  eminent  persons  of  this 
period,  have  left  admirable  speoimens  of  the  ^listolary 
style.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  wrote  with  remarkable  talent, 
and  the  letters  of  the  Marquise  de  8evign4  are  numbered 
among  the  French  classics.  Tbe  letters  of  the  Countess 
de  Staal  (1693 — 1750)  derive  their  charm  from  their  great 
ease  and  complete  ahsenoe  of  all  pretension.  It  is  very 
doubtAil  if  tiie  letters  published  under  the  name  of  Ninon 
de  I'Bnclos  are  really  written  by  her.  The  lettrea  gatanttt 
of  Fontenelle  are,  like  hia  eclo^es,  ftdl  fA  mannerism. 

Amm^  the  phUosophio  wnters  of  this  ^riod  are  La 
Bruylie  and  the  physieiaa  Cureau  de  la  CStsmbre,  who 
wrote  two  excellent  works;  1.  '  Caract&w  des  Passions,^ 
and  S.  *  L*Art  de  Connottre  les  Hommes.*  We  may  add  to 
them  the  vitty  and  biting  obawvations  on  human  life, 
*  Maximee  et  Reflexions '  ox  the  Duke  de  RochefDucauld. 

The  eloquence  of  tbe  pulpit  reached  its  acmA  in  France 
during  this  period,  and  the  sermons  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
Sltebier,  and  Maasillm,  among ,  the  Ritfnan  Catholics,  and 
of  Saurin  among  the  ftoteiSiAW  W  vtm  reaat^  Is 
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models  of  sacred  elodueiwe.  Conttovenv,  or  polemical 
divinity,  also  employea  some  able  writers,  there  beins^  in 
addition  to  the  subject  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics,  disputes  also  among  the 
parties  of  Jansentats  and  Molinists,  which  divided  the 
Catholics  themselves.  The  most  distinguished  writers  on 
that  subject  were  Arnauld,  NicoUe,  and  Pascal. 

The  historical  writers  are  generally  more  distinguished 
by  the  perfection  of  their  style  than  by  critical  skill  The 
woikt  ot  MeMray,  though  savouriDg  more  of  a  chnmicle 
than  ot  a  history,  are  chancteriaed  by  a  love  of  truth  and 
candour.  The  Jesuit  Danid  wrote  a  history  of  France. 
Vertot.  St.  RmI,  Rollin,  BoBBuet^  BasnaKe,  Fleury  belong 
to  this  period.  Bougeaiit*s '  Histoire  de  Negotiations  qui  ont 
prMde  le  Trait£  de  Wertptnlie,*as  well  as  his  '  Histoire  du 
trait£  de  Wetaphalie/  are  important  for  the  diplomatical  stu- 
dent Amongst  the  Dumeious  memoirs,  the  most  remark- 
able are  thMe  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  of  the  Duke  de  St. 
Simon.  Charles  du  Fresne,  Sieur  du  Cange,  greatly  con- 
tributed, by  his  learned  researches,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Byzantine  writers  and  of  the  middle  ages.  Jean  Foy 
Vaillant's  numismatical  researches  are  also  much  esteemed. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  produced  many  good  metaphy- 
sicians, as  Deacartea,  Malebranche.  and  Ganendi,  but  the 
most  acute  oitie  on  all  subjects  was  Bnle. 

The  art  of  literary  compositiMi  and  critidnn  oocupied 
man^  distinguished  authors.  The  chief  works  are, '  L'Art 
Po£tiquCb*  by  Boileau ;  *  Dialogues  sur  I'Eloquence,'  by 
Fenelon ;  *  Traiti  sur  la  manioe  d'enseigner  et  d'£tndier 
les  Belles  Letties,'  by  RoUin;  and '  Sur  le  Choix  d'Btudes,* 
by  Fleury. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  Colbert  in  1666, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  in  France.  The  labours  of  Pascal  and 
Fermat  did  something,  and  Descartes  still  more  to  the 
progress  of  mathematical  science.  Fr.  A.  de  I'Hfipit^ pub- 
lished many  valuable  works  on  different  branches  of  ma- 
thematics. Oianam  wrota  sereial  olementaiy  mathematical 
works,  and  his  treatise  on  a^bra  was  much  valued. 
Carr6  putdished,  in  1700,  his  'Ilieorie  de  Mesurer  les 
Snr&tces.'  VaubanjuiUyacquind  a  high  reputation  by  his 
improvements  in  the  art  of  fortification,  and  by  his  nume- 
rous works  on  military  subjects.  The  Chevalier  Folard  is 
well  known  by  his  works  on  Tactics.  Toumefort,  who 
made  a  scientifia  voyage  in  the  Bast,  added  considerably  to 
botanteal  knowledge  and  to  our  general  acquaintance  with 
the  countries  which  he  visited. 

The  corruption  of  manners  which  in&cted  France  in  the 
latter,  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  increased  under 
the  regency  of  the  unprincipled  Due  d'Orl^ans,  and  per- 
vaded all  ranks  during  the  wretched  reign  of  the  profligate 
Louis  XV.  The  eiriiteenth  eantunr  in  France,  which  Uie 
writers  of  that  period  chose  to  call  the  age  of  {jiilosophy,  is 
characterised  by  hostility  to  religion  in  the  philosophic 
writers,  intolerance  and  superstition  in  the  clei^  and 
people,  weakness  of  the  government  and  oppression  of  the 
people,  and  a  general  absence  of  the  higher  considerations 
of  morality  and  virtue.  There  were  honourable  exceptions, 
but  this  description  is  on  the  whole,  applicable,  particularly 
to  the  higher  ranks.  The  literature  of  that  period  is  a 
fhithftil  mirror  of  the  prevalent  tendeuOT  of  the  age. 

The  principal  writer  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  who  may 
be  cODsiderea  as  the  representative  and  the  personification 
of  the  age,  on  which  he  exercised  a  most  extraordinary 
influence,  is  undoubtedly  Voltaire.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  so-called  philosophers  of  Franca,  and  was  r^;arded  as 
an  inftUible  orade  in  literature.  His  chazadm:  was  waver* 
ing  and  full  of  contradieUons:  he  alternately  di^layed 
gnat  virtues  and  vices,  but  the  leading  and  uiudteraUe 
nature  of  his  mind  was  an  excessive  vanity,  which  was  fos< 
tared  by  the  flattery  df  kings  and  princes,  his  companions 
or  cnrespondents.  His  hatred  of  Christianity  became 
fanaticism.  Ridicule  was  the  formidable  weapon  which  he 
employed  with  wonderful  effect  in  demolishing  absurd  pre- 
judices, and  sometimes  sound  pnociples.  Voltaire's  ridicule 
varied  according  to  the  occasion,  from  the  light  badinage  of 
a  refined  courtier  to  the  bitter  derision  of  contempt,  wmdi 
at  times  degenertiled  into  low  buffoonery.  If  Voltaire  may 
be  justly  termed  the  Demoraitus  of  his  age,  the  appellation 
of  Heraelitua  may  be  no  less  justly  applied  to  his  rival  in 
edebrity,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  wbosB  iidluraee  was  scarody  in- 
tonor  to  that  of  Voltaire.  Though  Rouaflean  diflhised  much 
%rrDr  t/oA  maintained  the  moit  paradoxical  opinioiH,  ha  iUt 


warmly  fbr  tlw  happmess  of  mankind,  wtmse  r^hts  he  k 
vocated  in  the  most  ^towing  language,  which  bears 
stamp  of  deep  conviction.  Volta£e  too  had  a  noble  api 
generous  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  tu 
the  determined  enemy  of  oppression  and  injustice,  ab  hu 
efilbrts  in  the  case  of  Calas  and  others  suffieieutly  attest : 
yet  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  and  hh 
uncompromising  hostility  to  what  he  considered  siitiii| 
abuses  and  follies,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  other  oigcn 
than  to  destroy  the  social  edifloe,  without  onutnicting  w 
thing  better  m  its  place.  Rousseau,  m  the  eontran, 
sought  to  establish  a  new  political  and  social  order,  wfaicb 
should  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  hnman  raee^  and  bena 
his  works  are  still  read  by  philosophic  inquirers;  while  tht 
witty  sayings  of  Voltaire,  directed  against  an  order  o( 
things  whieh  no  longer  exists,  but  to  the  destructioQ  al 
whidi,  whether  it  be  a  praise  or  a  censure,  no  one  man 
more  largely  contributed,  are  either  forgotten  or  knon 
only  to  those  who  make  literature  a  puiautt.  Next  tt- 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  the  most  distinguished  writer  of 
that  time  is  Montesquieu,  the  authtx*  of  the  'Esprit  tie 
Loix.'  whose  works  have  at  least  the  merit  of  having  ren- 
dered political  science  the  &voiirito  study  <rf'tbe  French. 

Among  the  metaphynoal  writers  we  may  name,  in  the 
first  place,  Condillae.  The  chief  propagaton  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenUi  century  were  tlM  eneydopediste  « 
editors  of  the  French  Encyclopedia,  of  whom  me  leaden 
were  Diderot  and  d'Alembert.  Next  to  them  in  odebriiv 
is  Helvetius.  The  name  of  Holbach  has  become  notorious 

his  'JSysteme  de  la  Nature and  that  of  Lamettoie  b; 
his  works,  *  L*Homme  machine,'  and  '  La  Vie  heurense  de 
Seneque.'  The  atheistic  principles  advocated  by  the  two 
last-mentioned  writers  were  not  to  the  taste  of  Voltain; 
who  strenuously  maintained  pure  deism,  and  received  firom 
the  atheistic  par^  in  return  a  share  of  that  ridicule  whidi 
he  dispensed  so  freely  to  others. 

Among  the  few  defenden  of  revealed  rel^ion  during  thb 
period  we  may  enumerate  the  accomplished  J.  VeraeL 

Charles  Bonnet,  of  Gmwva,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  metapbysidaus  of  his  age.  Hia  *Bsni  tm 
la  PsycholoKie,  ou  Considerations  rar  lei  Operatims  de 
I'Ame,*  and  his  *  Essai  analytique  sur  les  Faculty  it 
I'Ame,'  are  considered  by  some  as  having  a  tendency  Ui 
wards  materialism ;  but  the  rdigious  ofanions  which  be 
constantly  expressed  at  a  time  when  irTdigiMi  was  the 
fashion,  as  wdl  as  his  work,  'I^es  sur  I'Stat  fbtur  i» 
Etres  vivans,  ou  Palingenesie  phikMophique,'  in  which  be 
defended  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  truth  cf 
Christian  revelatton,  must  be  conaidend  aa  decisrra  of  his 
real  sentiments. 

The  historical  wtM-ks  of  Voltaire,  who,  though  careless  in 
the  verification  of  facta,  displayed  an  unusual  degree  of 
critical  acntenew,  and  the  prodnetioiu  of  MoatMonieu,  had 
a  marked  influence  on  the  atudy^cf  histwy.   The  philo- 
sophy d  history  is  indeed  a  creatkm  of  uw  dofateemb 
century ;  but  althou^  tlie  writers  of  that  period  md  murii 
fbr  its  advancement,  their  indiscriminate  boetiltty  towaidi 
every  thing  which  bad  fiv  ages  been  conddered  as  true  or 
sacred,  frequently  operated  most  prejudicially  to  histoiic 
truth.   One  of  the  most  learned  histotians  of  that  period 
is  Mably.   Charles  de  Broases,  president  of  the  parliunen: 
of  Dqon,  acquired  a  well-merited  reputaticoi  by  his  varims 
historicd  works,  which  display  deep  research  and  a  most 
diversified  erudition.   Gogue^  in  his  work  'Recherehes 
sur  rorigine  des  Loix,  &C.,*  investigated  with  ^reat  learn- 
ing and  acuteuess  the  history  of  laws,  arte,  sciences,  and 
custMDS.   The  reputation  of  Barth61emy,  who  was  really  a 
learned  man,  must  not  be  measured  by  lus  *  Visage  d'Aaa- 
charsia :'  this  work,  whidi  loi^  eqjtqred  and  atill  has  vme 
celebrity,  may  serve  aa  a  measure  of  tite  spirit  in  wfaieb 
antiquity  was  studied  and  understood  at  diat  time.  Ray- 
nal's  '  Philosophical  History  of  the  Discoveries  and  Settlti- 
ments  of  the  Europeans  in  India  and  America.'  aUo  a 
work  of  considerable  reputation,  does  not  maintain  I'ae 
same  rank  at  the  present  dar.   De  lfeh^;an  published  i 
work  entitled  'Tableau  de  l^iatoire  modetne  depuis  la 
Chute  de  TEmpire  d'Oocident  jusqu'i  la  Paix  de 
phalie.*   Velly  is  the  author  of  a  voiomiuona  histoty  ef 
France,  continued  by  Villaret,  and  afterwards  by  Gamier, 
a  work  b^  no  means  devoid  of  merit.  Frederic  U..  the  bsj 
of  Prussia,  wrote  the  history  of  hia  own  timea  in  Freoei. 
Ihe  works  of  KuUUtras  (a  Q»filP»Vkm^JfiBlbiDA  and  tk 
inttiKOH  of  the  mtOm^midjttM^WM^mktB^  « 
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romance.  Cranar  emtimwd  RolUn's  Roman  history.  The 
historical  memoirs  of  this  period  are  very  abundant,  but 
they  serve  rather  as  a  picture  of  the  stats  of  manners  than 
as  historical  materials.  D'Anvillo  advaDced  our  knowledge 
of  antient  geography ;  and  Montfiiucon  and  Caylua  did  the 
same  for  the  arts  of  the  antients.  Pelleria  made  valuable 
rose  arches  in  namismatios. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  still  less  poetical  than  the 
age  of  lAuis  XIV.  The  model  waa  Voltaire,  and  particu- 
larly his  poetieal,  or  rather  versifled  tales.  The  most  suc- 
cosaflil  of  these  imitators  was  Pamy,  who  laboured  to  sur- 
pass his  maatw  in  UcmtiousneBs.  Gresset  is  a  writer  fall 
af  Tit  and  grace.  Ifoncrief  introdueed  the  ballad  into 
FVanee;  and  Oflbot;  who  distinguished  himsdf  by  his 
aatir«i  and  some  lyrical  pieces,  would  periiaps  have  become 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  France,  if  he  had  not  been  cut  odT 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Madame  Du  Boccaee  attempted  the 
heroic :  her  subject  was  the  discovery  or  America.  The 
Chevalier  Bouflers  acquired  celebrity  for  his  light  and 
witty  poems.  Bernard,  sumamed  Le  Gentil,  on  account  of 
his  gracoAil  poetry,  imitated  Ovid  in  his  *  Art  d' Aimer.' 
Leonard  and  Berquin  successAilly  imitated  Gesner*8  pas- 
torel  poetry.  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan  acquired  deserved 
celebrity  for  some  beautiful  lyric  poems ;  and  Louis  Racine, 
son  of  the  tragedian,  wrote  some  beautiful  poems  on  reli- 
gious sulgeots.  Am<mg  the  other  poets  of  wis  poiod  we 
may  mentitm  Dorat,  Aubert,  Colarrteau,  and  Firon. 

The  novds  <tf  the  eighteenth  oentniy  are  stamped  with 
the  eharaeteristios  of  the  age.  Besides  those  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Diderot,  there  is  Marmontel,  whose  *  Contes 
Moraux'have  nothing  moral  about  them  but  the  name, 
yet  are  written  in  an  degant  and  oonect  style.  The  tales 
of  Florian  have  really  a  moral  tendency,  and  some  of  them 
are  veiy  beautiAil.  The  tales  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
and  among  them  his  *  Paul  et  Virginie,*  bave  been  trans- 
lated into  most  modern  languages,  and  are  still  read  with 
pleasure.  Prevost  d'Sxilles  translated  ma^  Bnglish  novels 
and  wrote  some  imitations  of  them  himself.  'Hie  age  was 
also  fertile  in  Uoentious  novels,  the  most  notorious  of  which 
are  tiiose  of  J.  de  Crebillon.  The  art  literary  composition 
was  treated  by  Dubois  in  his  *  RefieucniB  Critiques  sur  la 
PoAsie  et  la  Peinture:'  the  Jesuit  Andr6  publidied  a 
treatise  *  Du  Beau  ;*  Didorot  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject, 
and  under  the  same  title.  Batteux  is  considered  one  of 
the  first  critics  of  his  time,  and  his  works,  'Les  Beaux  Arts 
reduits  au  mSme  Principe,'  and  '  Cours  de  Belles  Lettres,  ou 
Principes  de  la  Littlrature,'  are  highly  appreciated  both  in 
France  and  abroad.   Marmontel  wrote  '  Fo^tique  Fran- 

giise,'  and  '  El^mens  de  la  Litt^rature.'  The  most  cele- 
rated  work  of  that  kind  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
Laharpe's  '  Lycie,  ou  Cours  de  la  Idtterature  Ancienne  et 
Modeme.' 

The  mathematiifal  and  physical  sciences  made  great 
prt^iress  in  France  during  tlie  eighteenth  oentury.  In 
this  general  sketch  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of 
lyAlunbert,  Lagiange,  Hong^  la  Laud^  and  LaeaiUe. 
Our  knowledge  of  t£«  ^ure  of  the  earth  was  extended  by 
the  measurements  made  in  Lapland  by  Maupertoia,  CUirant, 
Camus,  Lemonnier,  and  Celsius ;  and  by  the  similar  opera^ 
tions  in  Peru  of  Condamine,  Godiii,  and  Bouguer. 

At  the  bead  of  the  naturalistsof  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are  Bufibn  and  Charles  Bonnet.  The  latter,  though 
born  at  Geneva  (1 720),  where  he  spent  his  life,  belongs  to 
France,  as  having  written  in  the  language  of  that  country. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  on  the  use  of 
leaves  in  the  vegetable  economy, '  Reeherches  sur  I'Usage 
Jes  Feuilles  dans  les  Suites.*  But  the  work  which  estar 
olished  Bonnet's  reputation  is  his  '  Contemplation  de  la 
Nature he  published  aiso  *  Consideration  sur  lea  Corps 
Onanists.*  Riaumnr  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  insects, 
'  MSmoures  pour  servir  k  I'Histohv  Naturelle  des  Insectes.' 
Brisson  wrote  a  systematical  work  on  sook^.  *  Le  R£gne 
Animal,'  and  a  great  work  on  birds,  '  Ornithologie,  ou 
M^thodo  contenant  la  Division  des  Giseaux  en  Ordres, 
Sections,  Genres,  Eapjces,  et  leur  vari^t^'  containing 
figures  of  500  birds,  of  which  320  had  never  before  been 
described.  Vicq  d'Azyr  dciscribed  the  mammalia,  Sec. 
In  botany,  J  ussieu  immortalised  himself  by  establishing 
a  new  system  of  classifleation  of  plants.  The  names  of 
Deluc  and  Saussure  are  connected  with  the  history  and 
pr^ness  o£  aeology. 

Fi/th  penod :  fnm  Aa  begirming  <tf  the  French  Revohi- 
Hon  to  th*  pnnnt  Aww .-^-Tne  viownt  changes  which  the 


Revolntion  prodnoed  in  the  social  state  oi  F^ee  had  aeor 
respondii^  effect  on  the  national  chaitieter  and  literature, 
which,  in  Ftance,  more  than  in  any  other  countiy,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  picture  of  the  public  mmd.  The 
period  of  the  Revolution  was  not  &vourable  to  literature,  for 
at  such  a  time  nothing  but  journals  and  pamphlets  could 
succeed;  but  it  produced  a  rapid  development  of  eloquence. 
The  Revolution  also  broke  the  trammels  imposed  by  the 
French  Academy  on  the  language,  which  became  enriched 
by  a  great  quantity  of  new  words  generally  formed  ftom 
Ckeek  and  Latiu  elements.  Fnnn  the  estabushment  of  the 
Directory  (1795)  the  Revolution  changed  its  character ;  its 
wild  movement  was  sti^iped,  and  a  wish  for  repose  was 
generally  fhlt  As  somi  as  the  country  b^an  to  e^joy  in- 
ternal q^uiet,  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation  burst 
forth  With  a  fresh  impulse.  The  Polytechnic  School  was 
established  in  1796,  and  the  Institut  de  Franue  was 
founded  the  same  year  ^  the  reunion  of  the  antient  Acade- 
mies of  Sciences  and  of  '  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.' 
The  consular  and  imperial  reign  did  much  for  science,  but 
it  was  not  fiivourable  to  literature.  Practical  knowledffe 
and  the  apidication  of  scientific  principles  were  alone  in 
demand.  Every  man  who  possessed  superior  talents  had 
a  splendid  careor  opened  to  his  ambition,  either  by  entering 
the  armies  of  the  coni^neror,  or  by  devoting  himself  to 
nathwnMical  and  |ihysical  scienoes,  or  the  arts;  and  suc- 
oesa  ensured  him  imperial  patronage  and  suh^antial  re- 
wards. But  a  severe  oauorsnip  weighed  heavily  on  letters, 
and  suppressed  all  works  which  contained  opinions  contrary 
to  the  established  order  of  thii^ ;  and  among  the  rest  the 
Uoentious  and  anti-religious  works  which  had  been  so 
abundant  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  years  of 
the  Restoration  were  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  political 
mmphlets.  Literature  however  soon  began  to  revive,  and 
France  may  boast  of  a  great  number  of  excellent  works  in 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  which  have  appeared 
since  the  Restoration. 

The  establishment  of  a  constitution  in  France,  although  far 
from  completoly  insuring  the  bber^  of  the  nation,  has  still 
had  a  fovourabie  influence  on  letters.  It  is  true  that  a  check 
was  given  to  the  growth  of  a  sound  literature,  as  well  as  to 
the  progress  of  national  education,  bv  the  nnfbrtunate  ten- 
dency of  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  wliieh  was 
constantly  attempting,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  a  large  part  of  the  nation  was  decidedly 
inclined,  to  undermine  constitutional  order,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish by  Jesuitical  machinations  the  abuses  which  had  dis- 
graced France  before  the  Revolution.  This  retrograde 
system  produced  results  quite  contrary  to  what  it  was 
intended  to  effect.  It  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  destroyed  all  hopes  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  of 
old  France ;  and  it  also  threw  back  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  many  who  ware  gradually  returning  to 
leugious  opinions.  The  agiteted  state  of  France  unce  the 
revolutiim  of  July,  1830,  lus  not  been  &vourable  to  litera- 
ture, lliere  is  no  lack  of  talent,  but  it  seems  that  men 
who  tread  this  volcanic  ground  bave  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  minister  to  the  ephemeral  testes,  or  raUier  caprice 
of  an  excited  public ;  a  circumstance  &r  from  being  ad>-an- 
tageous  to  the  production  of  works  of' a  sterling  and  per- 
manent character.  There  are  howevei;  exceptions,  and  we 
may  hope  that  France  will  yet  proceed  with  renewed  vigour 
in  its  literary  career. 

Among  tHe  poets  of  this  period  the  first  place  belongs  to 
X^brun ;  though  the  appellation  of  Lebrun  Pindar,  which 
his  countrymen  bestowed  on  bim  in  his  lifetime,  is  rather  ex- 
travagant Alphonsede  La  Martina  (bom  1790)  is  not  only 
the  first  poet  ofFrance,  but  MM  of  the  first  of  his  age.  Hu 
productions,  filled  with  poetical  beauties  of  the  highest 
order,  Inreathe  a  mini  of  religion  and  jpute  morality.  He 
has  in  fiict  established  a  new  school  or  poetiy  in  France ; 
and  we  may  safely  assert  that  the'  magic  of  his  verse  has 
done  more  towards  restoring  religious  feelings  in  France 
than  all  the  effi>rts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  assisted 
by  the  government  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  first  poems  of  La  Martine  were  bis  'Meditations 
Po£tiques'  (1820).  by  which  he  esteblished  his  reputation ; 
the  *  Nouvelles  Meditations  Po^ques,'  1 823,  met  with  equal 
success.  La  Martine,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Byron,  pub- 
lished in  1 825, '  Le  Dwnier  CSiant  de  Cbilde  Harold,'  which 
however  cannot  bear  any  comparison  wiUi  the  poem  of 
which  it  is  a  prolbsaed  oontuinatuii. 
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Not  inferior  to  La  Martine  is  Victor  Hugo,  the  leader  of 
(he  romantic  school.  Hugo  (born  in  1802)  is  the  son  of  a 
general  tn  the  imperial  army,  and  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Vendean  chief.  His  boyiah  years  vere  spent  in  Spain  and 
Calabria,  where  big  fhther  vas  engaged  in  active  service ; 
and  the  scenes  of  an  extertqinating  warfare  in  which  his 
childhood  was  passed  mayaoconnt  mr  bis  early  tendency  to 
delineate  the  norribile.  xhe  lomantio  impresiiions  of  lus 
boyhood  were  increased  hf  the  traditions  of  tiie  Vendean 
war  rdated  bv  fais  mother,  a  woman  of  a  superior  character, 
who  ^voted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
Thefte  circumstances  powerfhlly  ctmtribnted  to  develop  the 
natural  talents  of  Hugo,  and  to  give  a  bent  to  his  poetical 
genius.  In  1817  be  obtained  two  premiums  from  tne  Aea- 
d^mie  des  Jeux  Floratix  of  l^julouse,  which  conferred  on 
him  in  the  fbllawing  year  the  d^ree  of  a  mattre  des  jenx 
floraux.  The  first  volume  of  his  '  Lyrical  Poems'  appeared 
in  1821,  but  attracted  little  attention,  although  he  had 
already  published  two  novels  and  two  coUeotiona  of  poems. 
He  came  into  notice  in  1 827,  by  his  *  Ode  to  the  Column  of 
the  Place  Vendfime,*  which  excited  a  general  admiration. 
Since  that  time  his  reputation  has  been  constantly  growii^. 
Hugo*!  principal  poems  are  published  under  the  rollowing 
titles ' Odes ;* ' Odes  et  Btdlades  ;*  *LeB  Orientales ;' '  Les 
Feuilles  d'Automne.'  His  works  which  have  produced  the 
stron^at  impression  on  the  French  publio  contain  great 
beauties ;  they  display  an  extraordinary  imagination,  a  deep 
and  glowii^f  feeUng,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart ;  but  they  are  frequently  dia&grured  by  great 
extravagancies.  His  dramatic  productions  nave  attained 
the  same  popularity,  and  contain  the  same  beautiea  and  de- 
fects as  his  poems.  They  are — '  Hernani  ;* '  Marion  Delorme 

*  Triroulet,  ou  le  Roi  s'amuse '  Lucrece  Bor?ia ;'  and  *  Marie 
Tudor.'  His  novels  are — 'Han  d'Islande,  a  wild  produc- 
tion, which,  among  scenes  of  raving  madness^  contains  some 
scattered  beauties;  *Bi^  Jargal*  is  an  nnsode  on  the 
Negro  revolt  of  St.  Domingo ;  *  Le  Dernier  J  our  d'un  Con- 
damn£'  describes  with  heart-rending  vividness  the  feelings 
of  a  man  on  the  point  of  undergoing  capital  punishment ; 

*  Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris,*  which  is  the  most  popular  of  bis 
novels,  although  perhaps  too  much  tinged  with  the  horrible, 
contains  an  admirable  picture  of  Paris  in  the  15th  century. 

The  most  popular  poet  of  France  is  undoubtedly  B^ran- 
ger.  His  witty  and  truly  national  songs  ere  in  the  mouth 
of  every  Frenchman,  fh)m  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He 
was  born  in  1780,  of  poor  parents,  and  is  entirely  self-edu- 
cated. He  is  equally  distinguished  for  his  rare  independ- 
ence of  character,  and  his  poetical  talent  He  never  flat- 
tared  Napoleon  during  his  reign,  neither  did  he  abuse  him 
on  his  fall.  B£rangers  songs  have  attained  an  historical 
importance,  having  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
counteracting  the  retrograde  poliOT  of  the  Bourbons,  whose 
government  constantly  prosecuted  him  for  ridienltng,  in  a 
manner  which  they  could  never  foi^ve,  their  anti-nationat 
measures.  Songs  have  long  been  used  in  France  as  a  means 
of  directing  public  opinion :  they  have  compensated  in  some 
degree  for  the  want  of  the  liberty  of  the  prese,  and  such  has 
been  their  influence,  that  a  witty  Frenchman  defined  the 
government  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  as  an  absolute 
monarchy  tempered  by  songs.  And  indeed  Banger's 
songs  did  more  harm  to  Charles  X.  than  all  the  arguments 
of  the  press,  or  the  declamations  of  the  liberal  deputies. 
When  government  deprived  him  of  a  small  situation  which 
he  held,  he  laid  to  uie  minister,  *  Monseigneur,  je  vis 
maitatenant  pour  &fae  des  chansons,  si  V.  m'otez  ma  place 
i*en  ferai  pour  vivre.'  B£ranger  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  but  declined  to  accept  any  place  under 
the  new  government.  Since  that  time  he  nas  written 
little ;  his  occupation,  he  says,  ended  with  the  expulsion 
of  Charles  X.  Stranger's  poems  have  been  often  puoltshed 
under  the  simple  title  of '  Chansons  de  B£ratt|;er.* 


ouard ;'  and  his  comedy,  *  I'Ecole  des  Vieiltards.'  He  excels 
howevtf  particularly  in  elegies,  of  which  he  published  in 
181 7, '  Les  Measeniennea,'  which  express  apatriot'a  sorrow  at 
the  humiliation  of  his  countrv.  Tlie  suligect  of  bis  '  Nou- 
velles  Messenienne9,'  18fl2,  is  tlie  atn^le  of  the  Greeks 
(br  their  liberty.  He  has  written  also  a  betutiftil  elegy  on 
Byron's  death.  His  poems  are  charaoterised  bv  exact  ver- 
wlcation,  beautiful  imagery,  and  noble  thowits;  hut  in 
tnu  poetie  inspuation  he  is  inferior  to  La  Harnne  and 


Victor  Hugo.  Ddavigne  belon|^  to  the  aimiwL  Bchaol  as 
well  as  Viennet,  who  has  acquired  oooadmble  eelebriu 
by  his  poetical  epistles  and  some  dramatioi  jMraduotions. 
Among  the  other  French  poets  of  the  period,  Millevaye  wu 
particularly  successful  in  elegies,  of  wbidi  *  La  Chute  des 
FeniUes'  is  one  of  the  finest  inoductions  of  the  kind  in  the 
Frenoh  language.  Legouv&  is  the  author  of  '!>  Hentc 
des  Femmes.'  Barthelemy  and  Mery  established  a  kind  td 
po^ioal  partnership,  and  puhKaked  in  conjunctaon  poetical 
satires:  ' La  VUleliade.'  ' Rmne  i  Pans,'  'U  Fayionayde;* 
*  la  Oorbiereyde,*  which  are  clerar,  but  Mng  w  smlijeets  of 
only  temporary  interest,  could  only  faavo  temponiy  succeu. 
Their  epic  poem,  'Napoleon  en  Sgypta,'  eon  tains  many 
beautiftu  lines ;  but  the  suooess  which  it  obtained  in  Fnnce, 
like  that  of  'Le  Fils  da  THomme,'  vrittan  <m  the  young 
eon  of  Napoleon,  was  cbieiy  owing  to  ihe  populaiity  of  the 
su^eeL  . 

Didactic  and  descriptive  poetoy  has  been  much  cultivated 
in  France  during  this  period.  Foremost  among  these  poet, 
stands  Delille.  ^e  other  distii^ished  writers  of  this  clas* 
are— Esmenard,  who  wrote  *La  Nav^ation;'  Cbeoedolk, 
'LeOenie  de  VHomme;*  the  historian  Daru,  'L'A>tr»- 
nmnie:*  Leranx,  'Les  Trois  Ages;*  ami  Beaihouz,  the  au- 
thor ef '  La  Oaatronomie,*  a  {mMuotion  ftill  of  sparkling  «ii 
and  humour. 

The  epic  has  been  attraapted  by  many  reeent  Freticb 
poets,  but  without  soecess.  Musson  described  in  his  *H«i- 
v^tiens'  the  war  of  the  Swiss  wainst  Charles  the  BuU: 
Baour  Lormian,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  attempted  to  imiiaic 
Ossian  in  his  *  Potoiea  Galliques.'  Percew  de  GtmuiU 
Maison  wrote  '  Philippe  Anguste,'  which  some  critics  c>>a- 
aider  the  best  of  the  epio  poems  of  this  period.  Creure  lit 
Lessert  attempted  aseriesof  epio  poems,  founded  on  tin 
romances  of  the  middle  ages:  ^ Les  CbevaliKs  de  la  Tabi« 
Ronde;^  'Amadis  de  Gaule;'  and  *Les  Pairs  de  Cktrlc' 
magne.*  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  added  to  the  list  by  his  '  L; 
Cumeide,  ou  Co^  Ddivrfe ;'  and  'Charlemagne,  on  Ronk 
Delivi^e.'  Milleytnre  is  the  author  oi  *  Chanaan^ne'  am 
'  Alfred,'  both  whiiui  poems,  althtmgh  from  staining  ifa> 
rievation  of  ibo  epic,  are  not  devouTof  beauty. 

Among  the  prose  writers  Chateaubriand  ia  one  of  tbt 
most  popular,  both  in  France  and  abroad.  In  1 7S0,  wL« 
a  very  yonng  man,  he  vinted  America,  a  circura&taaft 
which  gave  birth  to  his  wokk, '  Les  Natchez,  ou  Tableau  il- 
ia vie  des  Tribus  Indiennes,'  which  is  a  poon,  though 
in  verse.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  published  in  Engiai. 
his'Essai,  historique,  politique  et  monu,sur  leaRevolui-i. '. 
anciennes  et  modemes.*  This  work  oontains  Utwal  opini 
and  had  great  success,  but  Chateaubriand  afterward:^  ri^ 
traeted  those  opinions  which  he  s^led  hiBenQxm,and  wruit. 
aeoording  to  his  own  axfOMiini.  a  new  woriL  viUi  an  kV. 
feith:  utt  ouorage  nommm  aoee  wu  fii  antiqiie.  Thk 
work,  whieh  ^pMted  nnder  tba  title  <s  *  Oteiadn  ChrL*- 
tianinne^*  is  doubtless  a  brilliant  produetion ;  bat  ila  popo- 
larity  may  be  partly  asoribed  to  ita  having  appeared  at  * 
time  when  France,  wearied  and  tthausted  by  the  exxx»i*i 
of  the  Revolution,  Bought  for  tranqnillity  and  n^iose.  Toa 
chief  object  of  his  *  Martyrs,'  e  poem  in  proaa,  is  to  prom, 
by  placing  in  juxtapontion  the  flctkms  id  tba  Greek  my- 
thology and  ibe  tenets  uid  traditions  of  the  Christuia 
religion,  that  the  latter  supply  materials  for  poem  u 
good  as,  and  even  better  than,  the  ftirmar.  His  *  Itin^nur 
de  Paris  d  Jerusalem'  owes  its  reputation  motm  to  wt 
vividness  than  the  correctness  of  bu  descrqrtions.  Cha- 
teaubriand's works  contain  great  beauties;  his  style  ii 
glowiim^,  and  flill  of  brilliant  imageiyi  and  hia  dsaetipiMBi 
are  admirable;  hot  his  though  an  not  alinffa  nnnboac 
or  otKTeet,  and  frequently  want  connexion.  Bm  '^■y-f 
also  smnetunes  degenerates  into  homhasfc';  and  then  j 
truth  in  the  remark  that  his  words  are  oftMi  greater  tbar. 
his  ideas.  Amonghis  other  works  the  most  nsaaricaks 
are  '  Btudes  ou  Disoours  Historiqnes  sur  la  Chute  it 
l*Empire  Romain,  la  Naissanoe  et  le  Pragris  du  Chrisbaa 
isme,  et  llnvaaion  des  fiarbarea ;'  and  his  essay  on  Kngiufc 
literature. 

Next  to  Chateaubriand,  Mme.  de  Steal  has  perhaps  faeJ 
the  greatest  influenee  on  the  literature  of  Franee. 

Among  the  remaming  Frenoh  prose  writer*  «e  thiZ 
mention,  first,  those  who  have  treated  metaphysiaal  subjer;i. 

The  French  metanhysicianB  are  dividad  into  three  pna- 
crnal  schools.  L  Ine  sananal,  whidi,  being  tba  o^ffwf 
of  the  eighteenth  eentoiT*  mcfa»d,^|i|4^^pBd  nn^ 
the  nameof  the  iiUnlngigiiliHiai) 
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Franoe.  ^te  ttuti  mieientetivea  ue  Gabsnu,  I>aHuU  de 
Tracy,  and  Garat.  "Die  2nd  U  the  school  of  the  philoaophy 
of  C^tholiciBm  and  Abwlutifilii,  founded  and  supported 
chiefly  by  iixo  Comte  de  Maistre,  Limwhaaia,  and  Bonald. 
The  3rd  is  that  of  an  eclectic  philosophy,  or  of  a  rational 
spititualism ;  it  comprehends  many  eminent  vritem,  who 
are  not  however  united  among  tbemsdves  by  any  poaitive 
tenet,  but  only  by  the  reieetlon  of  the  materialism  of  the 
first,  and  of  the  spirituUism  of  the  second  school  The 
characteristics  of  thesephilosophical  schools  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  wofrds.  The  first,  or  the  idedogioal  aehool, 
establishes  the  ftcdlitoof  feeling  (la  /aatUi  da  wn/tr)  as 
the  sole  prinoiple  all  the  oporaUons  oi  the  human 
mind,  and  founds  its  sjatenl  entirriy  on  peroeptiodi  (am~ 
temfAOiont  wimtiony.  Aoewding  to  this  Bystem,  thore 
IS  only  a  sensual  faculty  of  perception)  and  our  thoughts 
are  nothing  but  modified  sensations.  This  phikiaephy 
limit*  its  knowledge  to  the  world  of  sense,  for  it  does  not 
admit  the  existence  of  any  other.  It  has  been  applied  with 
success  to  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences ;  out  its  ap- 
plication to  nligion,  ethuss,  pohtios,  and  litentute,  has  not 
been  accompanied  with  equally  favoun^le  results.  A  consist- 
ent philosopher  of  this  school  either  does  not  admit  the  er- 
istence  of  a  Deity,  or  considers  that  the  universe  is  the  Deity, 
or  that  every  atom  is  Deity ;  and  as  the  soul  is  by  tbe  same 
theory  only  a  result  of  the  activity  of  our  c^anixaCion,  the 
belief  in  its  immortality  becomes  an  ineonuitenqr,  and  the 
practical  philoeophy  of  the  school  is  the  art  of  rendering 
lifiB  wneaole.  Cabania,  one  of  the  moat  illustrious  of  this 
school,  seema  to  have  been  terrified  by  his  on  ocmolttsion, 
Let  ner/k,  voild  tout  Phomme  f  and  emphatically  deolarea 
that  the  moral  faculties  are  something  quite  difibrent  from 
those  which  result  from  our  physical  organization,  and  that 
they  beione;  to  another  order  of  thinjFs  than  the^ysical  . 
world.  {Rapport*  du  Phytioue  et  da  Mored  de  fHomme.) 
This  declaration  was  not  a  subterfuge  in  order  to  avoid  tile 
accusation  of  undisguised  materialism,  but  a  reel  conviction. 
Cahanis  developed  this  idea  in  his  posthumous  work, '  Sur 
les  Causes  Premieres,*  where  he  states  that  tbe  soul  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  animal  tMrganisation,  hut 
as  a  separate  substance  and  a  real  being,  which,  by  its 
presenee,  gives  the  eoirpocwl  orgam  the  tnotion  whMi  con- 
stitutes their  functions. 

Besidea  Gdbatu%  the  most  eminrat  writen  of  this  school 
are  Oamt,  Condwoet»  Destutt  de  Trac^,  and  VolDey. 
Among  the  recent  works  of  this  same  school,  the  most  re- 
markable is  Dr.  Brbussai's  *  De  rirritation  et  de  la  Folic, 
ouvrace,  dons  lequel  les  RappMts  du  PhysM]iie  et  du  Moral 
sout  &bliB  nir  la  base  de  la  M^decine  Pfayitiologique^'  Paris, 

The  second  philosophical  school  of  France,  the  rriigious 
or  theological,  is  founded  on  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
ori^nal  sin,  and  the  consequent  corruption  of  mankind. 
According  to  this  system,  men  exist  in  this  wrarld  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  expiating  the  original  sin,  and  consequently 
they  ought  not  to  enjoy  liberty,  which  would  fwevent  them 
fiom  doing  penance.  AU  governments  must  therelbre  be 
severe  and  absolute,  And  everything  should  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  whose  reprasehiative,  the  pone, 
has  the  supremacy  over  all  the  i^vernments  at  tbe  world. 
The  founder  of  this  system,  the  Comte  de  Maistre,  employed 
iho  great  powers  of  his  mind  and  hts  extensive  erudition 
in  maintaining  this  theory,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
unconditional  submission  to  existing  authority,  however 
i  i  ninnical  it  may  lie.  He  advocated  his  doctrine  chiefly 
111  Ills  '  Soirf:es  &a  St.  Petersburg,  ou  Entretiens  sur  leGou- 
\urnnment  Temporel  de  la  Providence,'  and  in  his  work  on 
I  111:  Pope.  It  ia  rather  extraordinary  that  in  this  century, 
when  the  principles  of  political  liberty  have  made  such 
projcreu,  a  doctrine  which  preaches  nothing  leas  than  tbe 
moat  abjeet  slavery,  should  find  numenma  putisans.  Buch 
however  is  the  case,  and  several  FVench  writers  of  great 
talent  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  thwe  doetrines. 
Among  ihem  we  may  mentbn  the  Vioomte  de  Bonald,  a 
man  of  great  ability,  but  fiiU  of  sophistry,  and  who  1^- 
quently  loses  himself  in  his  metaphysical  ab«traolionS!  his 
work  is  entitled  '  Th^rie  du  Pouvoir  Politique  et  Retigieux 
etL^^'islation  Primitive.'  L'Abb^Lamennais,  who  is  perhaps 
rite  first  prose  Writer  in  France,  has  advocated  the  same 
t;ysicm  as  the  Comte  de  Maistre,'  hut  from  a  more  philoso- 
|i!.i(;al  point  of  view,  and  with  more  ability,  el^;anee,.and 
biiccew.  UeMaittnieekatoiiaposeonttaehumanailKtthe 


dogma  of  authority.  Lamennais  endeavours  to  penaade  the 

adoption  of  tbe  same  d(^;iiw  by  the  motives  of  despaii.  He 
shows  that  everything  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
and  that  men  have  no  other  guide  than  the  authority  <^  a  uni- 
versally admitted  opini(}n  iastentiment  umverael).  Having 
laid  down  this  proposition,  he  deduces  with  great  ingenuity, 
by  areuments  iVom  history  and  tradition*  tne  oonsequenoe 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  must  be 
considered  as  the  4fstmtmmt  unttwm/,  beyond  which 
then  ia  no  truth  to  be  foim^  He  maintains  that  whoever 
ahaodom  Hm  authority  of  Rome  mint  necessarily  eir,  not 
only  in  matten  of  r^^n,  but.  in  every  other  reqieet. 
Every  deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church  is  a 
puniuuble  dissent;  eveiy  resistance  to  the  infallible  decision 
of  the  pope  tt  an  impious  rebellion ;  even  the  Galilean 
chun^  which  claims  some  liberties,  is  a  heresy.  Then  ia 
only  one  ohuroh  and  one  doctrine,  and  every  state  \iiiich 
dees  not  support  that  doctrine  by  all  the  means  in  its  fow&r, 
and  tolerates  different  religicKis,  commits  a  crime;  and 
beoauae  states  now  tolerate  several  kinds  of  worship,  human 
society  is  sinking  into  an  abyss,  and  is  becoming  atheistical. 
In  order  to  cure  the  evils  which  infect  society,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  back  to  the  sole  religious  doctrine  from 
which  it  has  strayed,  and  the  pope  must  become  tlie 
absolute  ruler  of  human  reason. 

These  doctrines,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  taught 
even  two  centuries  ago  ih  Romui  Catfaolio  bountrias,  were 
pKK^imed  by  Lamennus  in  1817  in  his  *  Ssssi  sur  I'lndif- 
nrsnce  en  Mati^  de  Religion  ;*  and  owmg  to  the  magio 
of  the  style  in  which  he  dothed  his  opinions*  he  produced 
a  (wwerfui  sensation,  end  gained  many  partisans,  chiefly 
among  young  mehi  He  continued  to  maintain  tbe  same 
opinions  in  some  periodicals,  Uid  in  his  work, '  De  la  Religion 
considi£r£b  dans  see  Rapports  Civils  et  Retigieux.'  When 
the  revolution  of  July  gave  another  form  to  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical affitirs  in  France,  he  appeared  again  before  the 
public,  and  began  to  editi  in  conjunction  with  TAbbe 
Lacofdaire  and  the  count  Montalembert,  a  periodical 
called  '  I'Avenir,'  fn  vbiiAi,  follewing  up  the  principle  of 
the  new  constitatlon,  which  acknowledges  no  dominant 
r^ligi(Hi,  he  mauitained  wilh  the  greatest  eloquence  that 
the  Roman  CadioUe  dwgy  of  France  should  now  become 
entirely  independ«t  of  tM  stata,  and  nelUler  leoeire  any 
support  from  it  nor  suffer  any  interibience  of  the  govern- 
ment in  th«r  affairs.  This  doctrine  however  Iras  not  ap- 
proved by  the  French  tilergy,  and  the  pope  manif  ted  his 
dissent flrom it.  In  l834appearedthe'Parolesd*unCroyant-' 
this  little  production,  which  was  written  in  tbe  niost  beau- 
tiful language,  And  labours  lo  establish  on  the  basis  of  the 
gospel  pure  democrstical  iwinciples,  produtied  an  extraor- 
dinary sensation.  Such  doctrines  Wore  however  too  much 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  the  pope  fornlallv  condemned  them.  Since  that  time 
the  abbe  has  declared  agaihst  Rome. 

Among  tha  writers  ol  tiie  eclbctio  mAxAoX  is  De  Gerando, 
who  began  his  career  with  the  ideolt^eal  philoeoidiy,  and 
his  first  work.  <  Des  Signes  et  de  TArt  de  Pnuer,  oonsi- 
dMs  dans  leur  Rapports  Mutueh.'  is  based  dn  that  system. 
He  gradually  abahdoned  the  ideolosical  school,  and  his 
'  Histoire  compar€e  des  Systdmes  dd'PhUosophie  relative- 
ment  aux  Principes  des  ConncHssahces  Hnmaines,'  has 
contributed  to  difi'use  a  knowledge  of  the  Oierman  philo- 
sophy in  France,  and  is  considered  the  best  wdrk  in  French 
on  the  history  of  philosophy.  His  leading  idea  is  that  all 
the  course  of  man's  life  should  be  a  contintied  self-educa- 
tion, embracing  all  his  fiiculties,  and  directing  alt  his 
actions;  and  he  has  developed  these  principles  in  his  work. 
'DuPerfeotionnemetitMoraUouderBdncabondesoi-mSme.* 
His  work,  entitled  *  Visiteur  du  Pauvre^'  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy,  and  otrtainedtheprixHontlryDn  of  10,000  francs. 
Laromiguite,  author  <^  the  *  Analyse  des  Sbnsations,'  and 
of  the '  Lefons  de  PhiloBophie,  on  Bssai  sur  les  Facultfa  de 
l*Aine,'  has  established  a  system  of  plubsopby  pectiliar  to 
himself.  Maine  de  Biran,  who  b^^  by  h^ng  an  idefdo- 
gist,  and  became  aflvwards  a  spiritualist,  made  himse^ 
known  by  his  works, '  Sui/ I'Inttnence  del'Habitude;'  *Sur 
la  Decomposition  de  la  Pens^  ;*  and  *  Examen  des  Le9ons 
de  M.  Laromiguiire.*  Keratry  has  attacked  tbe  materialist 
opinions  in  his  *  Inductions  Morales  et  Physiologiques,* 
and  in  his  *  De  I'Existence  de  Dieu  et  de  I'lmmortalit^  de 
TAme.*  Among  the  best  writers  of  the  anti-materialist 
soliool  is  the  baron  Mww.  'J^l^y^lX^^g^t 
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PHomme,  et  de  lHomme  k  la  Nature;  ou,-£8sai  sur  Tln- 
stinct,  I'lutell^nc^  et  la  Vie,*  fi  voU.;  aad'TMwie  du 
Beau  et  du  Bublioie  Priii«im  da  la  Litt^tue,  de  Phila- 
BOpbie,  de  la  Politique,  et  de  U  M<urale.'  Bonstetten,  of 
Genera,  is  the  auttior  of  '  Btades*  sur  l*Homme ;  ou,  Re- 
chercfaes  sur  les  Facultfis  de  Sentir  et  de  Penser  ;*  and  Droz 
has  written '  De  la  Philosophie  Morale ;  ou,  des  DifiSrens  Sjn- 
tSmes  sur  la  Science  de  la  Vie.'  Royer  Collard  and  Joufroy 
introduced  the  Scotch  philosophy  into  France,  and  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Reid.  The  most 
popular  metaphysical  writer  of  France  is  Victor  Cousin,  the 
translator  of  Plato.  His  system,  which  he  calls  '  Eelec- 
tisme  Impartial  apfdiqu^  aux  Faits  de  Conscience,*  is 
chiefly  based  on  the  German  philosophy,  though  the  Ger- 
mans think  that  he  has  conceived  their  ideas  Terr  super- 
ficii^ly.  His  contributions  to  the  'Journal  des  BaTans,* 
and  to  the  'ArehiTes  Philosophit{ues'  appealed  under 
the  title  of  '  Fraffmens  Philosophioues  ;*  and  a  oontinu- 
Btton  of  them  under  the  name  of  Nonveaux  Fragmona.' 
His  lec^uieB  on  philosophy  have  also  been  published, 

*  Cours  de  I'Histoire  de  Philosophie.'  Amonf  the  im- 
portant works  which  have  recently  appeared  in  France  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  we  must  mention  Benjamin  Con- 
stant's '  De  la  Religion  oonsid^rte  dans  sa  Source,  ses 
Formes,  et  ses  D^vetopemens,'  as  well  as  his  '  Princtpes  de 
la  Politique  applicable  &  tous  les  Gouveraements  Repr6- 
sentatifs.  &C.,' and  Lerminier's'  Philosophie  du  I>roit,*and 

*  De  lluflueuce  de  la  Philosophie  du  Dix-huitidme  Sidele 
sur  la  Lwislation  et  la  8oetabilit£  du  Dix-neuTitoie.'  by  the 
same  author.  We  recommend  to  those  vbo  wish  to  make 
a  particular  study  of  the  French  modern  meti^ysiog,  Da- 
muun's  *  Eaiai  sur  rHistoiie  da  la  Phflosophie  en  Fkanoe 
pendant  le  IXx-neaviime  Sifcle.* 

The  French  historians  of  this  period  may  also  be  divided 
into  three  scbools—l.The  systematical,  or  national  school, 
the  present  head  of  which  is  Ouiiot;  and  which  seeks  from 
a  given  mass  to  deduce  certain  eoniequenoes  and  prin- 
ciples; 2,  the  descriptive,  or  narrative,  to  which  belons 
Barante,  the  two  Thierrys,  and  Capeflgue:  the  object  m 
this  school  is  to  describe  events,  and  delineate  characters 
and  manners  with  all  possible  fldeli^  without  indulging  in 
any  reflections  ;  3,  the  fktalistic  school,  the  chief  writers 
of  which  are  Mignet  and  Thiers.  TUs  school  occu^es 
itself  only  with  political  history:  it  natrates  the  principal 
events,  and  represmts  the  good  ot  evU  actions  of  in^vi- 
duals  as  neosiaary  oonaequences  of  them. 

Chiisot  waa  bom  at  Nnnes  in  1787,  of  a  protettant  famfly, 
and  studied  at  Genera,  where  he  beeame  thoroughly  ac- 
qusinted  with  the  German  phDosophy  and  literature.  Gui- 
sot'a  political  life  is  foreign  to  our  subject,  and  we  shall 
limit  ourselves  to  his  literair  labours.  He  commenced  as 
an  author  very  early  in  life,naving  published  in  1809  his 

*  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  des  Synonymes  de  la  Langue  Fr&n- 
faise,*  which  was  followed  by  the  '  Vies  des  Pontes  Fran- 
cois du  Si^lede  Louis XIV.,* published  I6I3,  and  '  Annales 
de  I'Education,*  6  vols.,  1811-15.  He  began  his  historical 
career  by  publishing  the  lectures  which  ne  had  delivered 
on  histor^  Those  of  1821-22  were  published  under  the 
title  of  'Histoire  du  Gouvemement  Repr£sentatif.*  The 

*  Cours  d*Histoira  Modmie,'  delivered  1828-30,  contains 
the  *  HistoiiB  de  la  CSrilintioB  en  Fnace  depuis  la  CSiute 
de I'Empire Romain.  jusi^u*en  1789,* 5  vols. ;  andthe'His- 
toire  G£n6rale  de  la  Civilization  en  Europe  depuis  la  Chute 
de  I'Empire  Romain,*  &c.,  which  is  an  introduotion  to  the 
preceding  work,  and  one  that  well  deserves  an  attentive 
study ;  *  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Ar^eterre  depuis 
I'Av^nement  de  Charles  I.  jusqu'i  la  Itostauration  de 
Diaries  IT.*  Besides  his  historical  works  Guixot  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  essays  on  poKtical  subjects: 
'  Quelques  Id^es  sur  Ja  Libert^  de  la  Presse,*  1614;  'Sur 
le  JPrmet  de  Loi  relatif  &  la  Libert^  de  la  Presse,'  1814; 

Du  Gouvemement  ReprisentatiC  et  de  I'Etat  A(^el  de  la 
Friraee,*  1816 :  *  Bsssi  sur  l*Histoiitt  et  I'Stat  Actuel  de 
llnatmetioa  PuUique  en  Franca,'  1816  ;*  Des  Moyens  de 
Goavemement  et  o^Opposition  dans  l*Btat  Aetud  de  la 
Franee,*1821 ;  'De  la  ^inede  Mort  enHatidre  Politique,* 
1822;  *  Des  Conspirations  et  de  la  Justice  Politique,*  1821. 
Guizot  has  also  published,  in  conjunction  with  others,  a 
'  Collection  des  H^moires  relatlfe  a  I'Histoire  de  France 
depuis  la  Fondation  de  la  Honardiie  jusqu'i  Louis  XIIL.' 
31  vols.,  aiid  *  Collections  des  M^noirea  rcdatift  &  I'His- 
toindelalUTCln*ioq4*Ang]«ten«.'  Sismondi  of  Geneva 


has  treated  of  an  amacing  variety  of  sulgecta  in  his  ohk- 
rous  historieal  vork^  which  ei^oyagreat  popularifejrsllovH 
Europe.  His  *  Histoire  des  R^ubliquee  Italiennea  MiMiqn 
Age,*  16  vols.,  ha  hu  condensed  mr  Dr.  Laidnei^s  *Cvd> 
media  *  into  one  little  volume.  Ha  has  also  written  *  Wstaa 
de  la  Renaissance  de  la  Liberty  en  Italie,*  2  vols. ; '  Bia-xx 
de  la  Chute  de  TEmpire  Remain,  et  du  DfeUn  de  ]aGr.;b- 
zationde  250  &  1000.*  But  his  chief  work  ia  'h'Biaaoi 
des  Franrau,'  of  which,  though  unfinished,  more  than  tveor 
volumes  nave  appeared.  Sismondi  has  displayed  a  dee; 
knowledge  of  philoeophy  in  his  '  Histoire  de  la  lAtUnXm 
du  Midi  de  l*Europe,^  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  vok 
political  scienoe  in  liis  work,  *  De  la  lucfaesee  Commercnk: 
ou,  Prinoipes  d*Economie  Pi^tique,  aroliques  &  la  It 
gislation  du  Commaroe;'  and  in  his  *  Noavennx  niaofa 
d*Eoon(nnie  Politique.* 

Auguatin  Thierry  has  thnnm  oonsidoahle  li^t  on  ti« 
histMT  of  TVance  during  tba  middle  ages  in  his  'Leitm 
sur  I'Histoire  de  France/  and  his  *  Dix  Ans  d'Etudes  Ha- 
toriques.'  At  the  same  time  be  has  pointed  out  with  gm 
sagacity  the  defscts  of  the  existing  French  histories.  Bu 
the  work  which  has  established  hu  reputation  is  *  Histout 
de  la  ConquSte  de  I'Angleterre  par  les  Normands,  de  as 
Causes  et  de  ses  Suites  jusqu'i,  nos  Jours.'  ELis  brotbe: 
Amed6e  Thierry  evinced  considerable  talent  in  his  *  Hb- 
toire  des  Gaulois  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  reeul£ft  josqua 
I'entidre  soumission  de  la  Gaule  ft  la  domination  Ronuioe: 
and  in  the '  Resum6  de  THistoire  de  Guyeoue."  Tbies' 
'History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  in  10  vols^  has  ob- 
tained universal  popularity;  and  Hignet's  on  the  sstot 
subject,  which  is  much  more  oondenaeo,  is  also  deaemdh 
astaeDiadi 

The  work  of  the  AVb6  Montgaillaxd,  entided  *  L'HistoiR 
de  France  depuis  le  R^ne  de  Louis  XVL  jusqa'i  I'At 
1825,'  has  the  merit  of  brilliant  narration,  and  theintio- 
duetion  contains  much  valuable  information.  Depping  bu 
written  'Histoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Nor 
mands  et  de  leur  Etablissement  en  France  au  Dixiect 
Si£cle.'  Barante,  the  author  '  De  la  Litt6rature  Fraofssc 
pendant  le  Dix-huitidme  Siicle,'  has  also  published  a  vda- 
minous  but  very  entertaining;  work,  which  contains  a  &Ai- 
ful  picture  of  the  times  in  his '  HisfaHte  des  Dues  de 
Boui^^e,'  13  vols.,  with  an  atlas,  portraits,  maps,  && 
Aodin  IS  the  authtu-  of  'Histoire  de  la  St  Bartbe^*.' 
18M;  and  theComte  de  St.  Anlaiie  wT  'l^HislBue  de  b 
Fronde,*  3  vols.,  1827. 

Ihe  *  I'Histoire  da  la  Reitauratian  et  daa  Gmubb  qui  ra: 
ammfi  la  Chute  de  la  Branohe  ainfa  des  BourhonB,'  6  toU. 
1832,  an  anonymous  work,  was  for  some  time  ascribed  tj 
the  ex-minister  Duo  Decazes,  but  it  is  the  production  of 
Capeflgue,  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  France,  and 
also  the  author  of  the  following  wwks :  *  Histoire  de  Phi- 
lippe Augusta  ;*  '  Histoire  Constitutionelie  et  Administra- 
tive de  la  France  depuis  Philippe  Augnste ;'  '  Sssai  sur  lei 
Invasions  des  Normands.'  Daru  s  '  Histoire  de  la  Bretagoe 
and  particularly  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Rfipubliqua  de  Veniaa 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  mastwmeees.  Ronjouh's 
'  Histoire  des  Rois  et  des  Dues  de  la  Bretaraw^'  is  not  de- 
void of  merit.  Dulaora  has  given  a  rather  aarfc  picture  oi 
past  s^  in  his  'Histoira  Physiqn^  Morale^  et  Civile  de 
Paris.' 10  vols.  Ha  has  also  mhtiihed  *  Hittoin  des  Envi- 
rons de  Paris,'  and  *  Bsquissea  Hutoriques  aur  In  R^volutiuB 
Franfaise,'  8  vols.  Laoretdla  c4itained  coasiderahle  popu- 
lari^  by  his  '  Histoire  de  Fkanee  pendant  le  Dix-huitiinie 
Sitele,*  and  '  Histoire  de  la  Fkance  pendant  les  Guene« 
de  Religion;'  but  the  same  sueooss  has  not  attended  }ai 
'  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Wanfaise,'  partly  on  aeownt 
of  its  ultra-royalist  tendmcy.  Ferisjid's  'L'E^rit  de 
rHistoire,'  has  attracted  much  notice,  althou^  written  m 
&vottr  of  absolute  governments.  He  is  also  tba  author  of 
a  valuable  wwk,  putieularly  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
excellent  materials  which  it  contains  for  the  hbtory  of  tlie 
eighteenth  centmry,  *  Histoire  de  Trois  DimemlHeniens  ic 
la  Pcdogne.*  Hiohaud'a '  Histoire  des  Croisades'  has  con- 
sideraUe  repntetion,  aswett  as  his 'Histinredu  Pro^d 
de  la  Chute  de  l^EmfHce  de  Mysore  sous  lea  R^ne  it 
HyderAly  etdeTippo  Saib.'  The  work  entitled  'Le«  Jui> 
d'Occident,  ou  Recnerches  sur  VBtat  Civil,  le  Comntrct, 
la  Litt^rature  des  Jui&  en  France,  en  Italie,  et  eu  & 
nagne,  pendant  le  M(^en  Age,*  treats  a  snbject  tut 
has  seldom  and  only  impwfectiy  been  toucbeid 
historian,    Buignot  thiev  oqn^idHahla  ^igkt  on  As 
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middle  ages  by  liis  *  Histoire  du  Oouvernement  F£odal.' 
We  may  ooiuider  as  belonging  to  French  literature  the 
works  of  the  late  Prussian  minister  for  foreign  afiairs, 
Ancillon,  'Considerations  g^a^rales  sur  I'Hiatoire,'  and 
bis  *TaUean  des  K6ndntuHU  da  Syatdme  politique  de 

Military  hiatotj  has  been  treated  by  Dimua»  in  hii 

*  Fr&is  ms  Bvinemena  Militaixei^  ou  Baaai  Hiatuique  sur 
les  Campagnes  de  1799  &  1814,*  26  vols. ;  and  by  Jomini, 

*  Traits  des  grandes  Operations  Militaires,'  18  vols.  Cham- 
bray  and  Lahaume  have  written  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Russia  in  1812.  Seoul's  vork  on  the  same  gub- 
lect,  which  has  mait  as  a  bterary  composition,  contains 
little  militanr  infcvm^on,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  poems 
in  prose.  Marshal  Gouvion  St,  Gyr  is  the  author  of  *  VU- 
moires  vur  les  Campagnes  depuis  1792  jusqu'i  la  Paix  de 
Campo  Formio,'  4  vols. ;  of  wbioh  his  *  M^moires  sur  les 
Campagnes  sous  le  Directoire,  le  Consolat,  et  I'Empire,' 
form  a  oontinuation.  General  Foy's  *  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War'  is  a  work  of  merit;  but  the  most  remarkable 
vork  on  the  rabject  is  undoubtedly  that  iriiioh  Napoleon 
dictated  at  St.  Helena:  *  MinuHrea  pour  aerrir  i  l*Hut<nre 
de  France  sons  Napol6on,  Ccrites  a  St  Heltae,  sous  la 
dict6e  de  l*£mpereur,  par  les  G^fraux  qui  ont  partagi  la 
Captivity,  et  publics  sur  les  Manuicrits  enticement  eor- 
rigcs  de  sa  main  ;*  8  toIs.  The  work  of  the  same  great 
loan  on  the  wars  of  Ceeaar,  which  has  been  reeanfly  pub- 
lished, is  not  less  Taluable  and  interesting. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  historical  me- 
moirs relating  to  this  period.  J.  F.  Banidre  and  St  Albin 
Berville  have  Dublished,  *  Collection  des  H£moires  relatifi  & 
rHistoiie  de  la  Revolution  Francoise;'  'Himoires  parti- 
culiers  pour  s^ir  &l*Histoire  de  la  Revolution^ and  'Col- 
lectwn  desMemoirea  Historkues  des  Dames  Fraufaisea.* 
Of  the  M£moires  relatinff  to  Napoleon,  the  most  important 
are  those  ai  Lascaias,  •Sbo  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St 
Helena,  Bourienne.  B.  Fain,  Constant.  &o.  Those  of 
Madame  Gampan  (femme  de  chambre  of  the  unfbrtunate 
Marie  Antoinette),  Comot,  Fouche,  Louis  XVIII.,  Mira- 
beau,  M.  de  Roland,  &c.,  are  all  works  of  great  inter- 
est, inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  most  eventfUl  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  most  entertaining  of 
this  class  of  productions  are  the  *  Memoirea  de  Maiuune 
dc  la  Roche  Jaquelain,'  who  describes  in  an  admirable 
manner  the  scenes  of  the  Vcndean  war,  of  which  abe  was 
an  eye-witness  herself.  The  French  have  done  much 
for  biography  during  this  period ;  and  the  *  Biographie' 
UniTerselle,  Ancienne  et  Moderne,'  60  vols.,  although  very 
unequal  in  point  of  merit,  is  still  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  compass  of  Buropaan  literature.  The  'Biographie 
des  Hommes  Yivans,'  5  vola.,  1814-1(1,  and  the  'Btogruihie 
NouTclle  des  Contemporains,*  25  vols.,  1820,  are  wntten 
rather  in  a  party  spirit,  and  not  entitled  to  any  great  jwaise. 
The  'Biographie  tJniverselle  et  Portative  dfes  Contempo- 
rains,' 1836,  IS  considered  to  be  more  impartial  than  t^  two 
works  just  mentioned.  The  *  Dictionnaire  Historique  par 
Bauvais,  r6ru  par  Barbier,'  1826,  and  the  '  Bi(^;raphieMedi- 
cale,'  also  deserve  notice.  Villemain  has  written  a  *  Life  of 
Cromwell.*  An  important  service  has  been  rendered  to 
chronol^  by  St  Allais  in  the  *  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates ;' 
and  by  Courcelles'  *  L'Art  de  veriBer  les  Dates  depuis  1770 
iusqu  tk.  nos  Jours.'  The  '  Tableaux  de  la  Littenture  au 
Seixidme  Siftel^'  by  StHaro  Giraidin ;  ViUemain's  'Conrs 
de  la  Littfaatnre,'  and  his  *  Ueiangea  Historiques  et  Litt6- 
nures;*  andGin^noiift's 'HistoiyoftheLitemtuiei^Italy,* 
are  valuable  additimu  to  literature. 

Parliamentary  eloquence  Sprung  up  in  Franoa  durh^ 
this  period.  The  best  neecfaes  of  the  publio  men  an  c<d- 
lected  in  the  'Choixde  Rapports,  Opinioiii»etDiseours  pro- 
nonces  &  la  Tribune  Nationale  depuis  1 789  jusqu'i  ee  jour,' 
20  vob.,  1818-22 ;  and  '  Collection  des  principaux  Discouts 
et  Choix  des  Rapports  et  Opinions  prononces  &  la  Chambre 
des  Pairs  et  &  la  Chambre  des  Deputes  depuis  la  Session 
de  1815,'  &c.  Those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  French  bar  may  consult  Le  Barreau 
Franpau,  CoUectiondes  Ch^ad(Bmm» deV Eloquence judi- 
citure  en  Fnmcet  1 6  vols.,  f^uis,  1 823,  by  Clair  and  Caopier ; 
and  the  Aamdet  du  Barreau  fhmfoit ;  also  Dupin*s  Choix 
de  Piaitkfen  et  de  Mimoiree;  and  Bonnet's  Diteoure  et 
Pliddoyere. 

Amongst  (he  other  writers  of  this  period  we  may  mention 
Madame  de  Oenlis;  Jouy,  who  is  a  masterly  painter  <A 
contemporary  manners;  Nodier,  author  of  many  novels 
P.  O,  No.  MOL 


and  works  on  literary  criticism,  &e.  Novels  are  exceed- 
ingly abundant  but  most  of  them  seem  to  delight  in  scenes 
of  horror  and  profligacy.  We  must  except  from  this  cen- 
sure '  Cinqmurs,'  b;^  TUfred  de  Vini^,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  snocsesaftal  imitation  of  the  Kind  of  novel  oreatef 
by  Scott  and  *  Ttiaton  le  Voy^eur,*  by  Harehangy,  whieh 
ohiUts  a  most  intereiting  pietnre  of  fiance  during  the 
fourteenth  coitury. 

The  mathonatical  and  phyncal  sciences  have  been  culti- 
vated in  France  during  this  period  with  great  success ;  and 
a  mere  catal^ue  of  the  works  would  not  onlv  carry  us  hx 
b^ond  our  limits,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  literary  character  of 
the  age. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  particular  study  of  the  history 
of  the  French  language  ana  literature  may  find  ample 
materials  in  the  following  works: — Hiatoire  de  la  Leaime 
Franfoiee,  par  Henry,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1812;  NouoeUet  m- 
eherchee  tur  lee  Patoie,  par  Champollion  Figeao,  Parii^ 
1809;  Eaxmen  eriUque  dee  JHetiommne  de  h  Lemgm 
Mvnpaiee,  par  Nodier,  Auris,  1828 ;  JSmoi  dW  fXoeeaire 
Oeeetanieit,  par  Rodiegude,  Toulouse,  1619;  Raynouard^ 
Grammaire  eomparie  dee  Leatguee  de  PBurope  LaHne, 
done  leurt  Rapporte  aoec  la  Langve  de*  Troubadoure, 
Meeherehet  tur  FAndetmetS  de  la  Langue  Romane;  £U- 
mene  de  la  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Romane  avant  tannie 
1000,  and  his  Ghmimtmv  J2omantf,  are  exceedingly  valuable 
for  the  study  ot  the  Langue  cCOc,  or  the  southern  French. 
Not  less  important  for  ^e  history  of  the  Langue  d'Oilt  or 
northern  French,  is  the  work  of  the  last-named  author, 
entitled  ObtervoHons  P/uloloBiquet  et  Grammatieales  eur 
le  Rf/man  de  Rou;  and  Roquefort's  Qtoeeaire  de  la 
Langue  Romane.  A  great  deal  of  curious  research  on  the 
history  of  the  French  language  is  contained  in  the  Archeo- 
iagie  Aonpnas,  ou  VocamUaire  dee  Moie  aadeiu  tombee 
en  d&»uttude  et  pnpre*  d  Zire  re^tuie  au  Langage 
modemet  by  Fbugens,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1839;  Trhor  aee 
Recherehee  et  Atmotdtte  Gavkiee  et  ^ranfoieet  by  Bord, 
I6G5;  and  Lacombe's  Dictiormaire  du  vteux  Langage 
Frar^it,  Paris,  1767.  Hercier  has  published  a  Diction- 
mdre  du  bae  Langage,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1808.  For  the  study 
of  the  modem  Franch,  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy may  be  consulted,  which  has  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  Supplement  au  Dietionnaire  de  rAcadcmie, 
contenant  les  Termet  appropriis  auxArts  et  aux  Sdencet, 
et  lee  Mote  nouneaux  eoneaerie  par  Cueage,  Paris,  1625^ 
Dietionnaire  de  PAcademie  Frang.,  Svpl^  contenant  enn- 
rone  1 1,000  Mote  nouveaux,  ridigipat  une  SoeiHi  de  Gram^ 
mairieae,  FUis,  1831 ;  DicHonnaire  BaieottnideDifficidtie 
de  la  Langue  R^uipaiee,  Paris,  18SS ;  DieHonnaire  R^mo- 
logigue  cm  A>  Lampte  Aww.,  par  Boquefin^  ^ris,  1829 ; 
fnitologie  B^nfaue,  par  Noel  Carpentras,  Paris,  1831; 
Nouoeau  Diet.  Untaereelie  dee  Smtmtfmee  Frm^aiee*,  par 
Girard,  Banzee,  Rouband,  and  Gnizot;  DioHonnaire  dee 
Proverbet  Rvnf.,wt  De  la  Mesanges,  Paris,  1821.  For 
the  study  the  French  literature,  tne  wwks  of  Laharpe, 
Bazonte,  Guizot  and  others  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, OS  well  as  the  articles  relatingto  French  wnten  in 
the  Biographie  Univertdle  and  iXmBiogr,  Umv.  JkniatiiK 
dee  Cotemporainee  may  be  consulted. 

FRANCE,  ISLK  OF.  [Mauritius.] 

FRANCflE  COMTE',  a  province  of  France,  and  one  of 
the  thirty-two  militarv  governments  into  which,  under  the 
old  regime,  that  kingdom  was  divided.  It  is  of  an  inr^ular 
obloi^  form,  having  its  grntest  length  fkom  northrnorth- 
east  near  the  bead  of  the  river  Sadne,  to  sonth-aoothrvest 
near  the  town  itf  St  JuUen,  on  the  Surand,  a  feeder  of  the 
Ain,  above  130  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  risiit 
angles  to  die  above,  from  near  the  river  Vingeane,  to  ue 
bonks  of  the  Doubs,  more  than  90  miles.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  norflu  by  Lorraine,  on  the  north-east  ty  the  win- 
cipality  of  Montbeiiard  (which  has,  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution, been  inoorp<H«tedwith  France),  on  the  east  by  Swit- 
zerland, ftxim  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Jura,  on  the 
south  by  Bresse,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Bour- 
gogne,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Champagne.  Its  principal 
subdivisions  and  towns  were  as  follow.  The  population  td 
tbe  towns  is  from  the  census  of  1836. 

Bailliage  d'Amont — Vesoul  (capital  of  the  baiUiage), 
5887;  Fauoogney;  Luzneil;  Jusswr;  GraT,  653d;  Lure, 
2950;  Baume  Us  Damei,  W19.--Batl¥<0e  du  Afilim— 
Besan^on,  capital  of  the  bailliage  and  of  the  wnueVfao- 
Tino^  29,718;  Omaw;  Quingey^  Ddle.  10,137.— BaiUtiga 
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d'Aval— LoBB-te^Saulnier,  capital  of  the  liailliage,  7(84; 
8aliiu;  Al^wis;  P<d%ny,  6492;  Orgelet;  Sainte  Claule, 
6338;  FMitariiar,  4890. 

Tlw  proTiiiM  IB  iiAiolIy  in  thb  basin  <tf  Um  IUi6ile:  it  is 
watarad  by  tha  Sadne  and  the  Ain,  fteden  of  the  Rbdne, 
tba  Doubflt  and  Oignon,  feeders  of  the  SaOn^  and  several 
otbffiT  stztenu  belonging  to  the  same  eystem.  The  lower 
and  more  level  parts  of  uie  province  are  fruitful  In  grain ; 
the  upper  parts  prodiiee  pasturaiie  ibr  a  vast  number  of 
cattle.  Tba  province  is  now  divided  into  the  dquutittOlts 
of  Do  UBS,  JxjtLA,  and  SAdif  b  HAim. 

La  IfVanche  GomtS  was,  in  tlw  time  of  Casar,  inhabited 
hy  the  Settuani,  a  Celtib  people,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  Gaul.  Their  contentions  with  the  ^dui  led  them  tb 
call  In  the  QemaDS,  tuider  their  king  Ariovistus,  by  whose 
aid  they  effeetually  humbled  their  opponents ;  biit  the  wd.r- 
like  strangers  whoGli  they  had  introduced  became  the  grants 
of  that  Mut'  of  GkuU  and  especially  tut  the  unhappy  S«- 
quatlL  ^SBslir  drove  out  the  Germans  (45  b.c.)  ;  but  it  was 
for  ibh  natives  only  a  change  of  masters,  and  the  Sraliani, 
with  Uu  rest  of  Gaul,  passed  under  the  j^oke  of  Rornb. 
[BomooottE.]  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Franohe 
Comt^  with  Switzerland  and  part  of  Bonrgogne,  conatituted 
the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

Upon  the  downial  of  the  Roman  empire  Francfae  Gomt£ 
was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Bui^undians,  upon 
the  overthrow  of  which  it  became  subjeot  to  the  Franks. 
In  the  division  of  the  territories  of  Clovis  among  his  sons 
and  descendants,  it  fortned  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austmsia, 
and  aftdrwards  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine.  Iii  the  reign 
of  Cbarles  le  Sim[)le,  hing  of  France,  to  whom,  aftei-  several 
cbatige^  this  district,  then  called  Haute  Bonrgogne  (Upper 
Bnrgundy),  or  tiie  principality  Ontra  Sa6ne  (beyond  the 
Sa6ne)  bad  fidlen,  BesBn90n,  with  the  suitounding  districts, 
fbrmed  into  a  eoimW,  called  the  county  of  Bour^ogne, 
in  favour  of  Huguas,  the  first  count  (aj>.  9 IS).  Bome 
writers  however  represent  Franche  Cornt^  to  have  been 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Transjurane,  and  post- 
pone the  erection  of  the  cotmty  of  Bourgogne  till  a.d.  995. 
(See  UArt  de  virifler  let  Data.) 

Renaud  III.  (a.d.  1127-1148),  count  of  Boui^ogne,  whose 
dominions  had  acquired  great  extent,  reaching  from  Bdle  to 
the  Is£re,  refused  homage  on  various  pleas  to  Lothaire,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  whose  predecessors  the  counts  of 
Bourgc«ne  hdd  paid  homage,  and  maintaihed  his  refusal 
during  his  1^.  It  is  supposed  that  the  county  derived  finim 
this  circumstance  its  deaignation  of  La  Franche  Comt£. 
Hie  marttaga  of  his  dat^hter  to  the  emperor  Frederiek 
fiarbaroasa  brought  the  eounty  into  the  banda  of  that 
prince,  who  made  Besan^o  a  iVee  imperial  city.  He  re- 
signed  ^e  county  to  hia  son  Otton,  the  marriage  of 
whose  destifendants  the  county  passed  into  various  hands, 
as  of  the  kings  of  France  and  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne  of 
the  first  and  secon<l  race  of  the  blood  royal  of  Frhnce.  Oh 
the  death  of  Charies  le  Hardi,  last  duke  of  Bourgt^ne  of 
the  second  race  [BotraGOOMa],  the  county  passed,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  inheritance,  to  the  archduke 
Maximiliad,  from  him  to  his  gtandson  Charla  V.,  and  so 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  family.  In  16^8 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  conquered  fVancfae  Comtf  ftom  the 
Spaniarda,  but  restored  it  by  the  peaoe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  the  same  year.  He  again  conquered  it  Ift  1674,  dnd  it 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  ^anoe  at  the  peace  of  Nimagnen 
in  1678. 

FRANCHISE,  a  ipeciea  of  inoorporeal  hereditament 
Franohiae  and  liburty  are  used  as  syminynious  temu,  and 
their  d^nition.  ia  a  royal  privilege,  0^  branch  of  the  king's 
prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  handa  of  a  so^eot.  Being 
therefore  derived  from  the  erown,  such  privileges  must 
arise  fi!om  the  king's  ^ranti  though  in  some  eases  they 
may  be  held  by  preBoription*  whi^  presupposes  a  giant 
[PMscRiFnON.]  The  kinds  of  them  ate  various,  and  al- 
most infinite,  and  may  subsist  in  corporations,  in  one  man, 
or  in  many,  aa  to-tenants.  (8  BL  Ofls.  37.)  A  few  instances 
may  be  mentisned;  thiia  a  routity  palatine  is  a  franchise, 
and  BO  are  pnvil^ca  given  to  corporate  bodies,  forests, 
ohaaea,  the  ri^t  to  wt«ok  [Fmtbaii^  deodanda,  estfays, 
&c  [Dbodano;  EanuT.]  f^chiaes  may  be  loat  or 
ftiftited  by  the  parties  who  enit^  them,  if  they  misuse 
thaii  privilege  at  negleet  to  poform  the  requisite  duties  in 
raapaai  of  ueaarFvUr];  and  if  the  osiers  are  disturbed 
•r  indeAmded  m  the  pro^  e:Mreiae  cC  their  jBranelua^ 
vhlAfeiii  l^iwykiiwii  to  the  law  «■  a  diaturiNUMe  «f 


franchise,  they  may  have  remedy  In  a  speeU  aetton  en  the 
case ;  or  wlWe  the  fiandiise  ia  to  levy  a  toll,  tiiey  maj  dia- 
train  fox  the  amount  allied  to  be  due.  [Diansaa.]  (8  BL 

Com.  336.) 

FRANCIS  L  of  Fkanoe  waa,  like  Louia  XII^  doieended 

fVom  Charles  the  Wise  through  Louis  I.  duke  of  OrlMBa. 
This  unfortunate  prihoa  ma  aasasraiated  1^  John  duke  of 
Bu^ndy,  iind  his  two  sons  were  for  a  long  period  prisoners 
to  the  Bnglish.  The  younger  of  the  two,  Jolni  count  irf 
AngoulSme,  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  Chirlea.  During 
the  life  of  Louis  XI.  the  eount  of  AngonUme  had  avme  dif- 
ficulty in  guarding  against  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  and  tn- 
his  command  married  Louisa  of  Savoy,  who,  on  the  I2tc 
of  September,  1494,  became  the  mother  of  Francis  I. 
Louis  XII.  took  charge  df  the  in&nt  heir  of  AngonUme 
dt  the  death  of  his  &ther,  and  afterwards  gave  nim  hi-, 
daughter  Claude  in  marriage.  Francis  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  defiance  of  the  frontiers  on  the  aide  of  Spain  and 
Flanders,  itnd  aucoeeded  to  the  titrobe  at  the  ageof  twentv- 
due,  in  Janilaiy,  ISlS. 

One  of  his  first  endeavoiiTB  was  to  proaeeute  the  claim 
on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  dwived  from  his  grand- 
mother Valentine.  Against  this  expedition  the  Swiss  had 
already  combined  with  Pope  Leo  X.  and  with  the  kin:*  of 
Spain;  but  FVancis  having  passed  the  Alps  unexpectedli, 
a  battle  took  place  at  Marignano,  in  which  the  Swiss  in 
fkntry  fbugfat  with  even  more  than  their  usual  obstinary 
and  courage.  The  combat  lasted  twodays,  and  from  l(f,(i(.'i> 
to  ISiOOO  Swiss  are  said  to  havefidlen  in  it  The  victorious 
French  entered  Milan  on  the  23rd  of  October.  1515,  and  1 
peace  was  shortly  after  concluded  with  the  pope. 

In  January.  1516,  the  priiice  (afterwards  Charles  V.)  wh" 
traa  destined  to  be  the  rivid  of  Viands  thtonghout  his  whole 
career,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Caatik^  notwitfaatanding 
hia  mother  Joan  was  still  alive.  Ihe  finntier  atatea  to  FVani^ 
dn  the  side  of  Flanders  end  of  the  Pyreneea  were  thus  in 
the  hands  of  bne  and  the  same  monaich.  The  treaty  0' 
Noyon  (1516)  re-established  for  a  short  time  the  peace  nl 
Europe;  and  the  king  of  Fhince  endeavoured  to  pic|<arff 
himself  against  future  wars  by  securing  the  fhenOAfaip  vt 
the  Swiss,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  appreciate  as  enemies. 
The  Venetians  and  the  Pope  also  became  his  allie«. 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany  (1519- 
Cliarles  and  Francis  declared  themselves  candidates  for  ilt 
imperial  crown.  The  former  urged  his  claims  as  one  oftht 
house  of  Austria  and  as  the  only  prince  ia  Europe  who, 
uniting  tfaewaalth  of  the  New  World  and  the  arms  f>f  tbr 
Old.  could  arreat  the  progreaa  irf^the  Saltan  Selim  II.  TIk 
latter  put  fiinrard  his  greater  experiencrin  war,  and  dweit 
on  the  iinpoli^  of  placing  the  joint  power  of  Spain,  Flan- 
ders, Names,  and  the  empire  in  the  nanda  of  an  Auatrun 
prince.  Henry  of  Bbgl^d  was  inclined  to  become  a  com- 
petitor himself,  while  Leo  X.  would  gladly  have  »een  or. 
the  Gorman  'throne  some  prince  of  1*mb  importance  thui 
Charles  or  Francis,  and  one  who  had  no  power  or  claim  1:. 
Italy.  It  ia  said  that  the  crown  was  offfered  to  the  elect  >i 
of  Saxony,  who  declined  it  and  secured  the  election  < . 
Charles.  Francis  had  Ml  interview  with  the  king  of  En.- 
land  between  Guineti  and  Ardres,  and  Cbarles  landed  ^: 
Dover  on  his  voyage  from  Corunna  to  the  NetherlacL. 
(1520). 

In  1581  Francis  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Na^nrre  f.>r 
the  &tnily  of  Jban  D'Alloet;  bat  uvet  the  capture  of  Pam 
peluha  the  French  were  repulsed  from  b^re  Logrono,  and 
finally  lost  all  they  had  pravhiiidy  gained.  Anouier  ratirt 
of  quarrel  arose  from  Rotert  de  la  Hark,  Ittrd  <rf  Bouillon, 
dedahng  war  against  the  emperor  and  throwing  himwlf 
on  France.  Mfizieres  was  defended  by  Bayard  against  ib« 
imperial  army,  and  a  pretended  attMnpt  at  mediati-a 
having  been  made  by  Woltey,  who  was  intr^uing  fur  the 
papal  crown,  a  league  was  concluded  against  Francis  bv 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  pope.  Lauirec. 
the  general  of  Francis,  being  deseHed  by  bis  Swiss  «ux- 
iliariee,  was  driven  from  the  MHanese  by  Proaper  Ctrfoona; 
Parma  and  Flaoentia  wen  united  to  the  eoo^esnstiesl 
states;  and  the  death  of  Leo  X.  tt  aaid  to  have  bet-u 
aooelerated  by  Joy  at  the  auceessea  of  hia  allies  (15:!Ii. 
The  French,  although  rainfcttwd  bv  U,om  Swbb,  woe 
defeated  at  Bioooek,  and  while  Milan  and  Genoa 
being  lost  in  Italy,  Henry  of  Enriand  attacked  Picaidv 
and  Normandv.  In  1^  the  VaDamn%hitberta ftjewBy  u 
Franoia,  joiOM  the  t>apcudz€p:^n90't^li@>m^^ :  and 
Uaown  wOii/odk  theeomuible  of  BoailiM,  cQoaed  to  the 
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TengMueerfsl^htod  lore  on  the  port  of  the  king's  nothar, 
fled  to  hin  enemies.  The  French  under Bonnivet,  hovever, 
passed  the  Hcino  in  spite  of  the  veteran  Prosper  Colonna ;  and 
the  failure  of  three  attaohs  on  the  aide  of  Gaaoony.  Bui^undy, 
and  Pieardy  lef»  Francis  in  as  good  a  poaitioo  as  the  strength 
of  his  adversaries  could  allow  him  to  hope  fur.  In  tKe 
spring  of  16S4  Peaoara  and  Bourhon  defeated  the  French 
on  the  Sesia ;  and  in  this  battle  fell  Bayard,  <  the  knig^ht 
without  ihar  and  without  repyoaoh.'  An  attempt  ou  the 
part  of  the  imperialists  to  maintain  the  war  in  Provence 
was  frustrated  by  the  king,  who  pasted  the  Geois  and  ad- 
vanned  on  Milan.  Of  that  ci^  he  obUiiDed  (^oasession ; 
but  by  layins;  siege  to  PBtvia.  which  was  gallant^  defentted 
by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  he  cave  time  fw  the  imperial  conenl* 
tn  reo^niae  theu  forces.  This  ther  did  with  siuA  eflbet, 
that  on  the  24th  of  Pebnia^,  IfiSi*  fhey  utterly  defeated 
tlie  French  troops,  and  PVanoiB  bhsendfrtrnftmed  a  prisoner 
in  thehandsoflannm.vioe'kingof  Napks.  Haannounced 
the  re^iutt  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  to  his  meUieT  in  the  oele- 
brated  words,  'Tout  est  perdu  dim Thonneur I'  Robertson 
says,  '  On  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of  Loui&a  the 
regent  saved  the  kingdom,  whi(^  the  violence  of  hor  pas- 
sions had  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.' 
Heniy  of  Bngland  and  his  minister  Wolsey  were  inclined 
to  listen  to  her  overtures;  the  former  because  he  waft  alarmed 
at  the  growing  |>ower  of  Charles,  the  latter  because  he  had 
been  a  second  time  disappointed  the  papal  crown  by  the 
election  of  Clement  VIL 

Charles  demanded,  as  the  vsnsook  of  the  French  king. 
Burgundy  for  himaelC  Provenee  and  Denphiny  for  Bouiben, 
and  the  renanciatioTi  of  all  ehdms  on  the  Italian  states- 
He  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  eonveyed  by  sea  from  Cknos 
to  Barcelona,  and  thence  to  Madrid,  where  he  detained 
liim  in  rigorous  confinement,  until  the  alteration  in  his 
health  made  the  emperor  fsar  the  hiSB  of  all  the  advantages 
which  he  bad  anticipated.'  At  length  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
was  arranged  (IS2S).  Francis  was  to  cede  Burgundy,  to 
give  up  all  claims  on  Italy  or  on  the  sovereignty  of  Flan- 
ders and  Artoia,  to  restore  Bourbon  to  bis  aignities  and 
estates,  to  marry  Bleanor  queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  sister 
to  the  emperor,  and  finally  to  deliver  nia  eldest  atld  second 
suns  as  hoatMes  for  the  ftrifilment  of  these  stipulations. 
AVhile  he  pieced  his  oath  and  boaoor  for  the  observance 
of  the  ocHidttions  of  the  treaty,  he  otmed  a  secrst  protest 
against  the  validitf  of  his  proiaue  to  be  spared.  He  set 
foot  on  Fiance  a  little  more  than  ft  year  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  and  raonntfaig  his  Iwn^  jmi  him  into  a  gallop,  ex- 
claiming,  *  I  am  yet'a  khig  1' 

It  very  soon  became  obvious  that  the  French  king  did 
not  intend  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  WhileCharles 
in  vain  demanded  the  ftilAlment  of  his  oath,  fraok  which 
■  ho  pope  had  absolved  him,  fVaneis  entered  into  a  lei^ue 
with  the  Venetians,  Clement,  and  Henry  ef  Bngland-  The 
imperial  generals,  taking  advantage  of  a  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  reduced  the  castle  of  Milan,  though  obsti- 
nately defended  by  Btona,  whom  Charles  had  already  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  his  duehy.  In  1137  Bonrboh  ad- 
vanced upon  Rome :  he  himself  foU  in  tbe  assault  of  that 
city,  which  suffered  more  ftom  tbe  anay  of  a  Ohristian 
emperor,  the  espeeial  patnm  of  the  Reman  sast  than  it  had 
ever  done  from  the  most  baibanus  t/  its  heaUiai  invaders. 
Clement  l^imself,  shnt  np  in  the  oasUs  ctf  Bl  An^Io^  was 
at  length  obl^^  to  surrender,  and  was  only  released  for  a 
heavy  ransom  at  the  termination  of  six  months. 

Notwithstanding  some  disposition  on  the  put  of  the  em- 
peror to  relax  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  the  n^o- 
liations  terminated  in  a  deolaratlon  war  on  Uie  part  of 
France  and  England.  Charles  accused  his  rival  of  peijury, 
iij  which  Fraaou  replied  by  a  efaallenge  to  sing^  combat. 

In  February^  19S8,  the  imperial  array,  wasted  by  the 
disease  oonsequent  en  its  ocoeiaes,  was  with  difficult 
dragged  off  ftom  the  miserable  city  on  which  it  had  preyed 
fur  ten  months.  Lautreo  fi^owed  them,  and  swt  down 
before  Napka;  but  the  F^eneb  anny  were  in  their  turn 
attacked  by  disease^  and  finally  sediued  to  a  wretched 
remnant,  «ioh  surrenlered  to  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
Aversa.  Andicnr  Dwia,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  or  tbe 
French,  renomiMd  their  ulianoe  and  liberated  Genoa, 
while  Antonio  de  Leyva  ruined  the  French  army  in  the 
Milanese  as  completely  aa  the  prince  of  Orange  had  ruined 
that  whi(^  basieKed  Naples.  The  sncoess  of  the  Turk  in 
Hungary,  and  ttw  pipgws  of  the  -B^brmation,  iodiMd 
the  empMor  to  fmm  and  An  tmatf  ef  C9ii^nv  was 


omoladed  by  the  n^^otiutions  of  MugaiM  of  Anstna  awl 
Louisa  of  Savoy  (August  5,  Charles  agreed  tiotto 

tirge  his  claim  on  Burgundy,  while  Francis  renounced  the 
sovereignty  of  Fluden,  abandoned  Italy*  end  bound 
himself  to  pay  3,000,000  crowns  as  the  ransom  ftf  his  sons. 
In  oonaequence  of  a  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  Florenoe  was  restcved  to  the  Medici,  and  Clement 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  bv  the  wishes  of  Charles  as 
to  the  divorce  of  Catherine  oi  Aragon  from  Henry  VIIL 
He  met  however  with  eagemeas  a  proposal  on  the  pMTt  of 
Francis  fop  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Catherine  cU'  Me* 
diei,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  11- 

The  dissensions  in  the  empire  manifested  by  the  diet  of 
AugjOnDrg  (IftSO)  and  the  league  of  SehmalkaldNi.  induced 
the  neneh  king  to  eneoorace  that  reUnous  jwrty  in  Ger- 
many whieh  ha  passoonted  u  hia  own  dominioati.  Quring 
the  absence  of  Qiarlsa  in  AfHoa  (isafi)  he  advaoflwi  intft 
luly  under  pretext  of  punishipg  Sforza,  now  retoraed  to  his 
duchy,  for  the  execution  of  his  amhasiwdor,  and  seised  the 
tairitcffy  of  Savoy.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1 336  that 
the  emperor  was  able  to  take  active  measures  against  him. 
Sforxa  died.  Mid  the  imperial  troops  drove  the  French  out 
Savoy  and  advanced  to  the  firontian  of  Provence.  The 
French  had  laid  waste  tbe  whole  of  Dattphiny ;  and  alUwugh 
Arlesapd  Marseilles  were  heu^sd,  Montmorency,  a  second 
Fabios,  kept  his  tsoops  under  the  walla  of  Avignon  and 
reftised  to  risk  a  battle.  This  policy  siKceeded  so  well, 
that  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  impwialarmy  was  com- 
pelled to  retraat  ia  a  miserable  etajte.  Aftw'  an  attadL  by . 
the  F^MOMh  on  tbe  side  of  Slandws,  a  cessation  ftf  anps  vaa 
at  length  agaeed  on  thiDUgh  the  medtation  of  tha  two  sistass* 
tbe  ^deens  of  Hungary  and  Franca  The  exhauatad  state 
of  his  treasuryt  and  the  fear  of  an  allianaa  hetmon  Frands 
and  the  Turk,  induced  Charles  to  consent  ta'aaaaatieq  ftf 
arms  in  Piedmont  also,  which  was  followed  by  a  tmoe  Sot 
ten  yeata,  oenduded  at  Nice. 

Charles  then  embarked  for  Barcelona,  bat  bemg  deteinad 
by  contrary  winds  on  the  coast  of  Pravenoe,  Franois  pn>- 
posed  a  personal  interview.  The  £>enoh  king  Wfuit  (*i 
board  the  emperor's  ^lpy>  end  the  latter  returned  his  visit 
at  Aigues  Mortes.  Thus  after  years  of  the  bitterest  bosi 
tility  and  enmity,  after  accusations  of  peijury  on  the  qm 
hand  and  of  murdef  on  the  otheiv  and  aikei  a  chaUenge  to 
mortal  eorabat,  these  two  princes  presented  tha  singular 
spectade  of  apparent  reliance  on  each  other's  good  foith  and 
nononr.  The  nartiage  of  Jamea  V.  of  Sootland  with  Mag- 
dslsD  of  Ihanee,  and  afterwards  with  Mary  of  Qwaa,  tended 
greatly  to  estrange  Heiuy  of  Bngland  from  the  French 
court,  while  a  better  understanding  seems  to  have  follosml 
the  interview  of  Charles  and  Francis.  A  pn^Kiaal  made  bjn 
tbe  citixens  of  Ghent  to  deliver  their  to«n  into  the  bands 
of  the  latter,  was  not  only  rqected.  but  the  designs  of  the 
malcontents  were  batrayea  to  the  emperor  (1539).  Ohailes  ' 
put  the  sincerity  of  his  new  fViendship  to  a  more  severe 
test,  by  askiqg  permission  to  pass  throu^  France  on  his 
way  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries.  Francia  met  him 
at  ChatellerauU  and  reoeived  him  as  bis  guest  in  Paris. 
A  promise  was  made  of  investing  the  duke  of  Orleans  with 
the  duehy  of  Milan;  hot  all  demands  for  its  fkiUUment  on 
the  part  of  the  ambassadoia  of  Kmnds  warn  evaded  by  the 

^^^S^^a  the  lattet  was  prepaimg  his  ei^ditien  to  A^ien 
the  king  of  Franca  seat  to  demand  satu&ction  for  the 
murder  of  his  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Rinoon,  who  was 
assassinated,  if  not  by  the  orders,  at  least  with '  tha  con- 
nivance of  the  b(arq[mB  del  Vasto,  the  governor  of  Milan. 
On  the  ground  of  this  outrage  war  was  again  dedamd 
(1<42X  but  the  king  q£  England  and  the  Protestant  princes 
remained  Qrm  to  the  emperor.  The  subsequent  operations 
in  Roufisillon,  Etanders,  and  E'iedmont,  produced  l.o  events 
of  importance  until  the  battle  of  Consoles  (April  11,  1244), 
in  which  the  Stench  were  com(detely  victorioas.  On  the 
other  hand,  Qiarles  advanced  into  Champagne  with  a  Iszge 
and  wdl-apfteinted  anny,  and  Henry  VIll.  besiepd  Bou- 
iogao.  On  the  11th  mptember,  1944,  a  paaoa  was  oon- 
duded  at  Crespi,  which  the  empanr  consented  to,  princi- 
pally fbtmifoarf^^  Turk  and  fVom  the  inneasing  strength 
of  the  Protestants.  Fteneis  did  his  utmost  lo  animate  thma 
two  parties;  but  in  1347,  on  tiie  last  day  of  Manh,  the - 
death  (tf  the  French  king  relieved  his  opponent  ttom  many 
jf  the  apprehensions  which  he  had  entertained. 
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Ibnto  anuut  whuh  he  had  to  oontmid.  Fhuioe.  m  his 
reifpi,  Bfistained  the  same  cbarmcter  in  which  she  appeared 
again  in  the  following  century.  At  in  the  time  of  the 
thirty  years*  war,  she,  a  Catholic  power,  aided  the  Protestant 
cause ;  so  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  dugerwBS  the  more  imminent,  from  the  whole  strength 
being  coQcentrated  in  the  hands  of  Charlea  V.,  the  French 
kii^  was  the  only  efficient  hindxanoe  to  tiM  universal 
monDBrchy  of  the  lioase  of  Austria.  It  waa  Francis  I.  yibo 
flmiarad  the  nroU  of  Oeneva  ftom  the  duke  of  Saw,  and 
«aii^I>led  tint  city  to  found  an  independence  whitm  vis 
•ftenraids  to  become  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  lefbrmed 
ftidi.  While  however  he  fostered  religious  rebellion  in 
€!ermany,  he  proved  his  orthodoxy  in  Paris  hj  the  utmost 
cniel^  to  the  heretics.  The  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
struggled  against  his  formidable  rival,  and  grappled  with 
him  again  and  again  after  the  heaviest  blows,  excites 
our  sympathy  in  liis  favour :  his  personal  courage  was 
undoubted,  and  his  generosity  on  the  two  occasions  in 
which  Cbajrles  put  himself  in  his  power,  more  chivalrous 
than .  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 
Ihe  author  of  his  life,  in  the  *  Biographie  Universell^*  says, 
*  If  it  was  pegnry,  every  Fxenehman  wai  his  accomplice.' 
The  hand  nature  of  the  ocmditions  however  cannot  justify 
an  open  ud  daliberate  oath,  aooon^wnied  by  a  leeret  proteBt 
at  its  antidote.  He  is  said  to  have  requested  knif^thood 
from  the  sword  of  Bayard,  and  his  usual  mode  of  amnning 
what  he  said  was — '  Foi  de  Gentithomme.'  In  his  fomily 
Francis  was  &t  from  happy:  by  his  first  wifo  Claude  of 
France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII^  be  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  ;  du  eldest,  the  Dauphin,  was  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  his  cup-hearer,  Montecuculi :  whether  such  was 
the  fact  is  very  douhtfiil,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  um  crime  was  instigated  by  Charles  V.  The 
seoond  sou  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Henry  II. 
Hii  second  wife,  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  bore  him  no 
children.  His  private  life  is  not  entitled  to  much  praise. 
Madame  de  Gbateaabriand,  sister  of  Laatret^  ibe  duehesse 
d'Rtampes,  and  la  belle  Ffroni&re,  were  auocessively  his 
nistreasea:  to  vai^ieance  <ui  the  part  of  the  luuband  of 
the  hst  he  is  said  to  have  owed  his  death.  In  reign 
ladies  for  the  ilxst  time  became  constant  attendants  at  the 
F^nch  court,  and  the  foundation  was 'laid  fbr  those  pro- 
fligate manners  so  fully  developed  iu  the  suocee£ng 
i^gns. 

As  the  patron  of  art  and  literature,  Francis  the  First 
ranks  deservedly  high.  He  reigned  at  the  moment  when 
sounder  leaning  and  higher  principles  of  art  were  spreading 
from  Italy  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Bud£,  Lascaris,  Erasmus, 
the  Stephens,  and  Harot,  were  enablftd  to  bcwst  of  his 
countenance  to  letters :  he  is  well  known  as  the  patron  of 
Primaticcio  and  Cellini ;  while  a  greater  than  either,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  is  said  to  have  died  m  his  arms.  (Robertson's 
CharlM  v.;  Pfiro  Daniel,  Hittoire  de  France;  Diction- 
noire  de  Boyle  ;  Biographie  Umverullt;  Leopold  Ranke, 
QeaeJuehte  der  PSpete.) 

FRANCIS  n.  of  France,  bom  m  1543,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Henri  II.  and  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  He  marri^ 
in  1558,  Mary  Stuart,  only  daughter  of  Jeunes  V.  Scot- 
land. On  the  death  of  his  fother,  10th;Juty,  1559,  Francis 
became  king,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  en- 
trusted the  government  to  Francis  duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  uncles  of  Mary  Stuart 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars  which 
desolated  France  for  half  a  century.  Antwny  of  Bourlxm, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  Louis  his  brother,  prince  of  Cond£, 
wiu  the  oUwr  princes  of  the  blood,  tmd  the  great  officers  of 
the  stat^  being  indignant  at  seeing  all  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  «  two  strangers,  conspired  against  the 
Guises,  and  joined  the  Protestants  fbr  that  purpose,  as  the 
Guises  were  the  zealous  supporters  of  Cathoucism.  In 
March.  1560,  the  Guises  bavme  been  informed  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  them,  removed  the  king  and  court  to  the 
outle  of  Amboise:  the  king  named  the  duke  of  Guise 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  arrested  and  executed.  Soon  after  the  edict  of  Romo- 
rantin  was  issued,  which  constituted  the  bishops  judges  of 
heresy,  and  took  the  cognixance  of  this  offence  from  the 
pariiaments.  It  was  said  that  the  chancellor  De  I'Hdpital 
consented  to  this  edict  in  ordtu  to  avoid  a  greater  evil, 
namcAv*  the  sstablishmeut  of  the  Ininiisition  in  France, 
v^ioh  was  woposed  hj  the  caidinal  de  Lonain^  and.  in 
uj^m  that  the  bishops  would  prove  mm  humane  than  the 


pariiaments,  who  had  put  a  great  number  ot  Protestants  Is 

death. 

By  a  former  edict,  ifidtted  at  Escouen  by  Henri  XL  in 
June,  1559,  ail  the  Lutherans  were  declared  punishable  by 
death.  The  name  of  Huguenots,  to  denote  the  CalviniA 
as 'a  distinct  sect,  was  introduced  soon  after.  The  admini 
de  Goligni  having  peaented  to  the  king  a  memorial  in  their 
favour,  it  was  lewuved,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cJiancellnr 
De  rHOpital,  to  leave  them  in  peace,  until  the  geamai  eoos- 
cil  shouM  decule,  and  that  if  the  pope  did  not  amcmble  t 
general  oonndli  a  nationsl  oonncu  uundd  be  oanvadud  ia 
nance.  The  king  assraabled  the  states^eneral  atOrleaai, 
when  the  prince  of  Cond^  on  his  arrival,  was  arrested  oo 
the  chaiffe  of  a  OMtspiraey,  and  cmdemned  to  lose  his  head; 
but  he  was  saved  1^  the  death  of  the  king,  5th  December. 
1560,  after  a  reign  of  only  seventeen  months.  He  was  sat- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  then  a  minor.  Fraods  II 
died  of  an  abscess  in  his  ear ;  and  the  rumours  of  poism 
which  were  spread  at  the  time  seem,  according  to  De  Ihoa 
and  other  historians,  without  foundation. 

FRANCIS  I.,  emperored  Germany,  bora  in  1708, was 
the  son  of  Leopold  duke  of  Lnraine,  who  was  the  son  of 
Charles  y.  of  LoRaine*.  and  of  Bleonora  Maria,  dai^hterof 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  m.  Franois's  moUwv  was  the 
princess  of  Orleans,  nieoe  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the  death  of 
his  fkther  in  1729.  Francis  succeeded  him  as  dnice  oi  Lw 
raine  and  Bar.  In  consequence  of  the  war  of  the  Pofeh 
succession,  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus  Leczinskt, 
fother-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  to  revert  after  his  death  to  tbe 
crown  of  France,  and  Francis  received  Tuscany  in  ex- 
change, which  duchy  became  vacant  by  the  extinction  of 
the  house  of  MedicL  Franras  married  in  1736  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  the  only  daughter  and  heireai  of  tbe 
emiwror  Charles  VL  In  January,  1739,  he  .went  to  reside 
at  Flwence  with  hu  consort.  In  1740  Charles  VI.  died, 
and  Maria  Theresa  succeeding  him  in  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  the  house  of  Austria,  she  made  her  huslHuad  ce- 
r^nt  with  herielC  but  pen  hhu  litUe  diaie  in  the  adni- 
nistratioii.  He  hoirever  oommanded  her  armies  in  Umb  ear 
which  she  had  to  sustain  in  order  to  secure  het  jnhraritanee. 
[Masia  Thbbssa.]  After  tbe  death  of  the  emperor  CSiarles 
Vll.  in  1745,  Francis  was  elected  his  suocessor  on  the  iai- 
pmal  throne.  In  1748  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  re- 
stored peace  to  Germany  and  to  Europe;  but  m  1756a 
new  war  broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  was  termi 
Dated  by  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  in  February,  1 763.  Tbe 
following  year  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  FVands,  was  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  in  1765  Francis  died  at  Inns- 
bruck, and  Joseph  succeeded  him  as  emperor  <^  Gertnaoy ; 
his  mother  however  retaining  in  her  hands  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  till  her  death.  As  emperor  of 
Germany  and  grandrduke  of  Tuscany,  Francis  left  behind 
hira  the  reputation  of  a  good  prince,  though  he  was  in* 
volved  in  long  wars  gainst  his  inelinatim. 

FRANCIS  IL.  emperw  of  Germany,  and  L  of  Austria, 
the  eldest  son  of  Leopold  H.  and  of  Maria  Louisa  Spain, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  February,  1768.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  be  brought  up  under  the  eyes  of 
his  unc^  Joseph  II.,  who  ^ve  him  the  best  {oeeepton  in 
that  capitaL  He  was  particularly  well  instructed  in  the 
science  of  administration,  and  he  made  himself  master  o< 
all  its  details.  He  was  slso  engaged  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Belgr^e, 
by  General  Laudou,  in  1789.  When  Joseph  II.  dwd,  in 
1790,  Francis  took  the  directiou  of  the  government  till  the 
arrival  of  his  fhther  from  Florence.  Two  yean  afterwards 
Leopold  himself  died,  in  1792,  au^  FraneiB,  who  sooeeeded 
to  his  vast  dominions,  was  likewise  ebeted  his  sneeessor  to 
the  imperial  own.  He  came  to  tbe  throne  at  a  verv 
anxious  moment.  The  rash  or  prematoie,  tbiH^  wdX- 
meant  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  had  sown  de^  disoMitent  in 
several  parts  at  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  which  the 
ctHiciliatory  measures  of  Leopold  had  cot  bad  time  to  alby : 
the  Belgians  were  in  open  revolt,  and  Francis  himself  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France.  In  April.  I79SE,  Louis  XVI. 
was  obliged,  hy  the  l^islative  assembly,  to  declare  war 
against  him.  The  Austrian  armies  on  tho  Rhine  carried  on 
tha  war  for  some  years  with  varied  success,  and  without  any 
definite  result ;  but  the  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Ita^,  in 
1796-7,  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  [Bonapahtb.]  By 
the  treaW  of  Campofoxmio.  FranciB  g»i»  up  Belgium  and 
tht  dudqr  of  Milaq,  MttfiAfifitf'^i^^yHk  >7eim  «rf 
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Palmatia.  In  1799  a  new  ctalition  took  place  betwem 
iliutoie,  Rnwim  and  Bn^and,  and  the  allied  anniea  yrtae 
iminentl^  auooeaifiil,  bvth  in  Italy  and  Ctonnany ;  but  a 
uisundmtandii^  between  tbe  Amtrian  and  Ruisian  can- 
lUuideEB  led  1o  the  defeat  of  the  Ruisians  in  Switierland. 
[n  16O0,  Bonaparte  having  won  the  battle  of  Haiengo  and 
«-oonqnered  Lombardy,  negotiationa  of  peace  IbUowed; 
>ut  Francia  refiiaed  no  treat  leparately  from  his  ally,  Eng- 
and,  aiid  hoitilities  began  afresh.    Ihe  French  under 
^oreau  having  gained  th«  battle  of  Hohenlini^n,  advantwd 
owards  Vienna,  when  Francis  proposed  peace,  and  the 
Teaty  of  Luneville  followed  in  1801,  by  which  Ferdinand, 
:he  emperor's  brother,  was  obliged  to  give  np  Tuscany,  and 
lia  uncle  to  renounce  Modena.   In  Dtooemlw,  1804,  while 
Mapoleon  crowned  himself  emperar  of  France  at  Paris, 
Fnuiois  fixeseeing  tbe  ap[»oaohins  dissolution  of  the 
Sennnn  empire,  declared  hmuelf  Mredltary  emperor  at 
Austria.  la  1805,  feelins  jealous  of  Uie  new  eneroech- 
nents  of  Napoleon  in  It^y  and  HoUand.  the  Austrian 
»binet  formed  a  new  coaUtion  with  Russia  and  England, 
rhe  campaign  was  unftrourable  to  Austria,  the  FVeneh 
mtered  Vienna,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlits  finished  the 
xrar.   By  the fitUowingpeace of  Presbuig,  December.  180^ 
Austria  gave  up  the  Venetian  states  and  the  Tyrol.  The 
>ld  G«rman  empire  was  now  dissolved  after  a  thousand 
ireara'  duration;  and  in  August,  1806,  Francis  renouneed 
:he  title  of  emperor  of  Oermany,  and  assumed  that  of 
P'rancis  L,  emperor  of  Austria,  kiiu^  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, &c   He  now  availed  himself  of  some  years  of  peace 
Co  repair  the  calamities  of  the  former  wars,  to  make  reduc- 
iona,  enforoe  a  strict  economy,  and  support  the  credit  of 
Eheatate.  bi  the  war  ofNapoleon  against  Prussia,  1806-7, 
Austria  maintained  a  strict  neutrality.  AAct  tbe  peace  of 
rilait  and  tbe  oonftrences  of  Erftirt  between  Nanmon  and 
Alexander,  the  occuntion  of  Noith  Cknnany  by  uie  French, 
md  the  mvasion  oi  Spain,  the  emperor  Francis  felt  alarmed, 
ind  inwpand  for  a  fVesh  struggle,  which  he  saw  must  take 
place  sooner  or  later  for  the  independence  of  his  crown. 
Availing  himself  of  Napoleon's  embairassmente  in  Spain, 
at  the  beginning  of  1809,  he  began  alone  a  fourth  war 
Eigainst  France,  with  a  force  of  400,000  men.   The  arch- 
duke Charles  commanded  the  army  of  Germany,  and  the 
Eu-cliduke  John  that  of  Italy,  whilst  a  force  under  General 
Chasteler  entered  the  Tyrol,  where  the  people  rose  to  a 
man  for  their  forma  sovereign.   This  war  Iwd  a  different 
character  from  the  preoeding,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of 
Germany  began  now  to  take  part  uainst  the  French ;  corps 
at  partisans  were  formed  unur  Simill,  tbe  doke  of  Bruna- 
wick  X)el8,  and  others  who  annoyed  the  Frenclw  and  a 
general  spirit  of  iMuneotSon  manifosted  itidf  against  the 
foreign  yoke.   The  operations  of  the  war  were  also  oon- 
duated  on  a  different  plan  from  the  former  wars  of  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  when  a  single  battle  had  decided  the 
fate  of  the  war.   The  Anstriana  now  foueht  detached  en- 
gagements with  various  success,  and  although  obliged  to 
retire,  and  even  to  abandon  Vienna,  the  archduke  Charles 
kept  his  army  together  in  good  order.  The  battle  of  Aspem 
was  fought  with  a  tremendous  loss  on  both  sides,  and 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  retire  across  the  Danube.  After 
some  time  the  battle  of  Wagram  took  place,  and  although 
lost  by  the  Austrians,  yet  the  archduke  retired  in  grod 
order  towards  Bohonia.   He  proposed  m  anntstiee,  which 
Na^leon  accepted,  and  alter  long  negotiations  the  peace  of 
Sch%ibrunn  took  place  in  October,  1809.   Austria  gave  up 
Trieste  Tmmt  and  Ooatia,  Salibni^,  and  part  of  GaUicia. 

In  1810  Napoleon  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Francis.  In  1812,  during  the  Russian  campaign,  an 
auxiliary  Austrian  conn,  under  Schvartzenbe^  acted  in 
Poland  against  Russia,  but  it  effected  little.  In  1813 
Austria  resumed  its  neutrality,  and  offered  its  mediation 
between  Russia  and  France  on  condition  that  both  powers 
should  evacuate  Germany.  On  Napoleon's  refusal,  Austria 
joined  the  alUui,  and  its  army  contributed  mainljr  to  the 
ineat  battle  of  Leipzig,  which  decided  that  camraign.  In 
the  following  year  the  Austrian  armies  entered  France  by 
the  way  of  SwitMrland,  and  occupied  Burgundy  and  Lyon, 
^le  emperor  Francis  fidlowed  the  movements  m  his  trtxqw, 
and  after  the  Russians  and  Pmssians  hi^  entered  Fans, 
in  April,  1814,  he  proeeaded  to  tiiat  capital,  where  ha 
remained  two  months.  In  June,  1614,  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  the  oongreaa  of  the  Eurcqpean  power*  (wenod 
itit:tttagi;  1*1  1819,  after  Bonaparta'antnni  IkoinBlba, 


tbe  Austnan  tcoops  advanced  again  by  the  Simplon  road 
and  oooiraied  Lyon.  Ifaantime  another  Austrian  armv  had 
driven  Hnrat  from  Naples  and  re-established  the  old  Xing 
Ferdinand.  From  that  epoch  till  his  death  the  emperor 
Franxus  remained  at  peace,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
campaign  agsinst  the  constitutional  part^  at  Naples  in 
1821,  when  us  troops  appeared  as  auxiliaries  to  King 
Ferdinand.  When  the  events  of  July,  1830,  were  known 
at  Vienna,  Francis  and  his  minister.  Prince  Mettemich, 
withstood  ^e  suggestions  of  the  more  violent  legitimists^ 
and  determined  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France  provided  that  power  respected  the  existing^treaties 
with  rraard  to  its  fMeign  poUcy.  Prussia  and  fngland 
followed  the  same  course^  and  thus  Europe  was  saved  from 
another  gwecal  war.  Francis  died  at  Vienna  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1839^  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and  was 
aueceeded  by  his  eldcit  son  Ferdinuid. 

The  personal  character  of  the  emperor  Frimtns  has  been 
spoken  of  fkvourably  even  by  his  enemiea.  In  Austria  and 
lus  other  German  states  he  was  decidedly  popular,  and  per- 
sonally loved,  especially  by  the  middling  ana  lower  classes. 
He  was  accessible  to  all ;  kind  and  plain  spoken,  simjde  and 
regular  in  his  habits,  assiduous  to  business,  and  his  moral 
conduct  was  unexceptionable.  His  pohc^  and  administration 
have  been  differently  judged  by  writers,  according  to  their  re- 
spective opinions.  He  was  decidedly  and  openly  averse  to 
political  innovation ;  having  suffered  much  from  Uie  French 
revolution  and  its  consequenoes,  he  had  eoneeived  a  horror 
of  revolutions,  and  of  every  movement  that  partook  of  a 
<)''mooratio  spirit.  Tbe  ruung  princijdes  of  nis  adminis- 
tration  ware  love  of  order,  mmutmais  <^  detail,  economy, 
and  patriot  aubordination.  Thaw  prineiplei,  wUch  agreed 
pretty;  weH  widi  the  character  off  hii  German  n^aets, 
dasheid  with  the  tonper  of  the  pecH^  of  Italy,  whose 
activity,  love  of  pteasure,  miUtuy  aramion,  and  national 
spirit,  had  been  stimnlatad  during  twenty  years  of  French 
dominion.  The  peopU  of  Lombardy,  especial^  the  educated 
classes,  felt  dissatisned  at  beiiw  reducra  to  the  condition  of 
an  Austrian  dependency.  Conspiracies  were  hatched, 
which  all  failed,  and  only  served  to  render  the  Austrian 
government  suspicious  and  severe.  Of  the  persons  implicated 
some  escaped,  others  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death, 
which  sentence  the  emperor  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  various  periods  in  several  fortresses,  hut  mostly  in  the 
castle  of  Sfnelberg,  in  Moravia.  In  other  rewects  Francis's 
administratitn  was  mild  and  tempnala.  He  promoted 
material  improvementi,  roads,  canals,  and  manidkotnna. 
Hia  viewB  of  commerohd  policy  were  of  the  old  or  Odbait 
aehoi^  In  one  particular  ao  deserves  unqnaliiad  praiaab  aa 
the  pn»noter  of  popular  educatioai  he  estaMiwwd  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  all  hia  dominions,  and  super- 
intended himself  all  the  details  and  working  of  the  system. 
An  account  of  the  system  is  given  in  an  article  in  No.  VI. 
of  the '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,*  entitled  '  Italian 
Education.'  With  regard  to  religious  tolennce,  Fmncis 
followed  the  principles  of  his  predecessors,  Joseph  and 
Leopold.  He  also  completed  the  code  of  laws  b^pm  by 
them,  which  is  called  by  his  name.  Furtber  details  con- 
cerning the  emperor  Francis,  his  court,  and  cabinet,  may 
he  found  in  the  following  works  among  oth^:  Russel's 
Tour  in  Germany;  Austnaatit  w, London,  1887;  Menael, 
RMitMUKh0^taTeieh,l^\i  andabookptddiahedatJ^ris 
in  Italian,  called  Serr^pliee  veritd  oppotta  aOe  mengogne  tH 
&trico  MuUi,  1834,  in  which  many  exaggerated  or  un- 
founded chama  gainst  the  emperor  nancia  are  rtAited  hy 
means  of  autiwntio  focta  and  ^uies.  Although  Uw  pohey 
of  Austria  has  been  guided  by  its  minuters,  who  have  gene- 
rally been  very  aide  men,  yet  thoe  is  no  doubt  that  the 

Ersonal  character  and  principles  of  the  empemr  Fnnda 
ve  bad  very  considerable  influence. 
FRANaS  (SAINT),  and  FRANCISCANS.  St.  Francis, 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicant  friars, 
called  Franciscans,  was  bom  at  Aasisi,  in  Umbria,  in  1182, 
He  was  the  son  of  Peter  de  Bernardino,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, and  his  mother's  name  was  Pica.  His  mother  chris- 
tened him  John,  but  his  fother,  who  wag  abaemt  at  the  time 
of  hia  birth,  ohaoged  his  name  to  Fyaneis.  Wadding,  in 
the  *  Annales  Hiuvum,'  um,  bacame  he  kannd  TtSaA 
early,  to  qualify  himsdf  for  his  Ikthec^  proftarion.  Ja- 
cobus de  vor^ine  tuma  it  into  a  mhade ;  *  "B^bA  nrtiona 
miramdi  cnuw^Madi*  lii^vam  enim  GaUicBm  miraenloa^  a 
Deo  neupmt  oognoaritar.*  iAetm  Sanetor*  Ocftth,  torn.  ia. 
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v.  659.)  Bt  Fnmda  was  at  first  a  young  man  of  dissolute 
manners,  but  in  consequence  of  a  flt  of  au^kneaa.  about  the 
Tear  1206,  he  became  so  strongly  affected  with  religious 
zeal  Rfl  to  taVe  a  resolution  to  retire  ftoni  the  world.  He 
now  devoted  fajnuelf  to  solitude,  and  mortified  himself  to 
M  great  a  degne  that  the  mlubitanti  of  Aasiai  judged  him 
to  be  disbiKoted.  His  Ihther,  tliiuking  to  make  him  resume 
the  habits  of  ordinary  lijfe,  threw  him  mto  prison ;  hut  find- 
ing fliat  this  made  no  impreesian  upon  him,  he  carried  him 
hobre  the  bishop  of  Assist,  in  order  to  mal»  him  renounce 
all  title  to  his  fhtber's  temporal  nossesaions,  which  he  not 
only  agreed  to,  but  stripped  off  all  his  idothes,  even  to  his 
shirt  He  then  }»evailed  with  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons to  devote  themselves,  ss  he  had  done,  to  the  poTerty 
which  he  considered  as  enjoined  by  the  gospel,  and  drew  up 
an  institute,  or  rule,  ftir  their  use,  which  was  approved  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1810,  as  well  as  by  the  Council  of  La- 
tetan  held  in  1315.  In  131 1  he  obtained  horn  the  Benedic- 
tines the  church  of  Portluneula,  near  Assisi,  and  his  Order 
'noeased  so  ffaat  that  when  he  held  a  chapter  in  1 2 1 9,  near  five 
thooaand  fHars  of  it  were  inesent  He  suhsequendy  obtuned 
a  bull  in  ftvour  of  his  Order  from  Pope  Honorius  IIL 
About  this  time  he  went  into  the  Holy  lAnd,  and  endea- 
voured in  Tain  to  convert  t^ie  Sultan  Meledin.  It  is  said 
that  he  offered  to  throw  himself  into  the  flames  to  prove 
his  ftuth  in  what  he  tatufit  He  returned  soon  after  to  hi* 
native  country,  and  died  at  Assisi  in  1226.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  the  6th  of  May,  1230,  when, 
October  4th,  the  day  on  which  his  death  happened,  was  ap- 
pointed aa  his  festival. 

The  fiiHowera  of  St.  Francis  were  called  Franoisca.kS) 
Gret.  or  MiNoa  Fuahs  ;  the  first  name  they  had  from 
their  founder ;  the  second  from  their  grey  clothing ;  and 
the  third  from  a  pretended  humility.  Their  habit  was  a 
loose  garment  of  a  grey  eolotu*,  reachinf^  to  their  ancles, 
with  a  cowl  of  the  sune^  and  a  eloak  over  it  when  they  went 
abroad.  They  gird9d  theraselvoe  wi^  eorde,  and  went 
hare-footed. 

This  ordef  was  divided  into  several  bodies,  some  of  which 
were  more  rigid  than  others.  The  most  ample  and  oiroum- 
stantial  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Anryiiea  Minorum, 
ggu  Trium  Ordhtum  d  S.  f^ancisco  TnstHutortnft,  auctare 
Luea  Waddingo  Hib&mo  )  the  second  and  best  edition  of 
which  was  published  at  Rome  by  Jos.  Maria  Fonseca  ob 
Bbora,  in  19  volumes  in  fol.,  178 1-1 744,  with  a  supplement, 
0jm9  poaihtomum  J¥.  Jo.  Hyaeintki  i^xxralete,  fol.,  Rom., 
1866.  To  Wadding  we  are  indebted  for  the  OpusatlaS. 
Wraneuci,  4to.,  Annr.  1683;  and  the  Bitiiothsea  OnUnis 
JA'qOTwm,  4to.,  Roo^  1S50.  The  Mia  Skmeiorum  of  the 
Botlanditte  alnadjr  quoted  {Octok.  too).  IL  p.  MA-1904), 
contains  aevaral  hvea  of  Bt.  Framas,  including  that  fay  St 
Bonawture. 

Davenport  {Hut.  Fratr.  JUHn.  p.  3)  Myi  this  order  oaroe 
into  England  in  1319]  but  Stow,  Dugdale,  Lel^,  and 
others,' say  the  Franeueans  came  in  1234,  and  that  they 
had  their  first  house  in  Canterbury,  t^oA  their  second  at 
London.  Tanner  saya  (Notit.  Mo^aat.  janf.  p.  13),  that 
at  the  dissolution  the  Conventual  Franeueans  had  about 
fifty-five  houses  in  England ;  but  from  the  last  edition  of 
Du^dale's  '  Monastioon,'  it  appears  they  had  sixty-six. 
Theur  rale,  aa  translated  by  Stevens,  with  sneral  charters 
of  Edward  IH.  and  one  of  Richud  H.  in  ftvour  of  tbem, 
will  be  found  in  that  work,  vol.  vi  p.  iii^  pp.  1504-1608. 
See  also  BufcrnviiD's  CoOeoianM  Anglo-mnoritiea,  or  a 
CellMtion  i/teJniiquitief  o/*  Oe  Etigkth  Pramitamt, 
srfrutn  Minors  oommoHiyadM  Qmy  mart,  4ta,IaDd. 
1796. 

The  original  of  the  Franciwan  rule  wfll  be  found  in 
Wadding's  t  Annales,'  vol.  i.  pp.  66-79. 

FRANCIS,  REV.  DR.  PHILIP,  was  the  sonof  theRer. 
John  Fiattois,  dean  of  Lismore,  and  rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
DiihUn,  in  which  otty  Philiit  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  comnum  oiogn^hical  diotionariea  say  that 
the  rector  ofSt.  Mary'a  was  expelled  iVom  hia  preferments 
at  the  Revidution  on  accouat  of  hia  Tory  pnnai|^  ;  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  dates  given 
in  a  detailed  memur  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  a  personal 
friend  in  the  Annual  OlHtuary  fiw  1820,  where  it  is  stated 
that  ths  Rav.  John  Fnnaii  was  aomiiuted  dean  of  Lis- 
moM  in  17SB.  Tbm  stoiy  of  the  ^eetimv  if  we  may  trust 
to  diia  aatfaority,  omiot  evea  be  tme  of  ib»  gnodfocbar  of 
th*  anil^wtaf  tta  ptmmn  aitiele,  whan  lune  vm  abo 


John  ;  for  he.  it  seems,  beoarae  dean  of  XaMin  in  1 696, 
and  sat  in  oonvocation  in  1 704.  Philip  was  sdueated  at  the 
university  of  Dublin,  and  Chen  entered  the  ehnreh,  the  pro- 
foasion  to  which  his  progenitors  for  several  genwmtioiu  tad 
bekmged.  About  the  year  17S0  he  came  ovar  to  Rn^and. 
and  set  up  an  acadm^  at  Bsher  in  Sum^,  wbate  GiUioD 
was  for  a  shad  time  one  of  hia  pupils ;  but-tlie  hiatorian  in 
hia  posthumous  memoos  ^vas  no  &voutable  acoount  of  the 
improvement  ha  made.  Francis,  he  says.  *  prefttred  the 
pleasures  of  London  to  the  inatsuotion  of  his  papila.*  VihAt 
in  this  sitnaticm  he  pohlished  his  poetical  tmnilatian  of 
Hoiaoe,  whidi  immediately  brought  faim  into  notice,  and 
still  continues  to  be  reprinted.  It  has  the  adnntage  uf 
being  the  only  ennplete  modem  netrioal  vanioa  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  works  of  that  poet,  but  has  no  wetsnsous  to  be 
considered  an  adequate  representation  of  the  or^pnaL  H« 
also  published  in  1757  a  translation  of  die  'Ormtions  of  De- 
mosthenes atul  ^schines,'  in  3  vds,  4to.  Before  this  be 
had  pubUshed  two  tragedies,  'Eugenia,'  8vo^  175*2,  and 
' Oonstantine,'  Svo,  17d4.  'Eugenia' was  noted  at  Drsir 
Lane,  Garrick  suatainii^  tiw  pnaoipal  cbanteter;  but 
although  repeated  for  nine  nights,  it  was  very  indilEmatK 
reoeived.  It  is  said  in  the  'Biographia  Dratnatica*  to  ht 
little  more  than  a  firee  touislation  of  a  French  tragedy 
Graswni,  oalled  *  Genie.*  of  which  a  literal  version  waa  pub- 
Uidiea  the  same  year  under  the  title  of '  Cenia ;  or,  the  Sup- 
posed Dauahter.  '  Constantine'  was  produced  at  Coveut 
Garden.  'It  met  with  very  bad  success,*  aaya  the  Biug. 
Diam.,  'although  not  by  nam  degrees  the  worst  of  tbc 
pcoducticHis  of  tbat  season.'  Theto  literary  pwfbrmancea 
obtained  ftff  the  author  the  aoquainlance  of  many  of  iht 
moat  distinguished  persons  of  the  time ;  but  he  secured  t 
connexion  more  important  to  his  worldly  interests  by  mmt 
political  pamphlets  which  he  is  ^id  to  have  written,  tbouxh 
they  seem  to  have  appealed  without  bis  name,  and  tiMu 
titles  Ma  not  glyen  in  any  of  \b»  biofpnqdiieal  notiees  of  Iuk 
that  we  have  seen.  From  s  passage  in  the  Pie&ce  to  hia 
Tran^tion  of  Demosthenes,  it  may  be  infored  that  K 
took  the  Whig)  pr  what  is  commonly  called  the  liberal  si^ 
of  politics.  The  biograi^r  oi  his  son  in  the  Annual  Obt- 
tiiary  vtft,  tbiit  '  he  is  mentioned  in  Wilkes's  Letten  u 
being  engaged  in  some  delicate  n^otiations  on  tiiie  pan  u 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland.'  Be 
was  chaplain,  it  seems,  to  Lord  Holland,  and  asai&ied 
the  education  of  his  son  Charles,  afterwords  the  distin- 
guished orator.  TbropgU  Lord  Holland's  inQuwce  he  *it 
presented  to  the  reptwy  of  BurQW  in  Suflblk;  in  1764  U 
was  also  appmnted  joint-chaplain  to  Chelsea  College.  He 
died  in  1773. 

FRilNCIS,  SIR  FHIUP.  waa  the  iod  of  t)>e  Bev.  U. 
PhilQi  Francis,  and  w«s  hom  in  I^bho,  22nd  OetbW.-. 
1740.  When  bis  ialher  came  over  to  En^aqd  in  ite 
was  plaoed  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Scfaool,  Lradoa. 
where  he  remained  about  three  years.  Here,  it  is  voni. 
observing,  one  of  his  school-fellows  waa  Mr-  Houy  S.  Wouu- 
fall,  afterwards  the  printer  of  the  '  Public  Ajdvertiser,*  ana 
the  publisher  of  the  'Letters  of  Junius.'  In  1756  he  wa»  ap- 
pointed to  a  place  in  the  office  of  his  lather's  patron,  1^- 
Fo;^  then  secretary  of  state ;  and  when  Fox  was  succeeded 
by  Pitt  in  December  of  this  year,  young  Francis  had  tiir 
good  fortune  to  be  recommended  to,  and  retained  by.  tu 
nev  secretary.  In  1758,  through  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Piii, 
he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  General  Bligh,  when 
tfi^t  officer  was  sent  in  comipand  of  an  expedition  agaiibi 
the  Fkppcfa  oosst;  luid  whiW  serving  in  tni^  capacuy  be 
was  present  at  sn  afttum  fought  between  the  British  ssJ 
FVench  forces  in  (he  ne^hbourhpod  of  Chetboiuw.  In  176^ 
an  the  same  reooinivendation,  the  earl  of  Kinnmu^  on  beicf 
appointed  ambassador  to  Portugal,  took  Francis  with  Iubi 
as  pis  secretary.  He  returned  to  England  in  1763,  wbvj 
the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Weltebore  Ellis,  afterwards  I^nd  Hmdif. 
gsve  him  an  appointment  of  considerable  consequence  it 
the  War  Office,  over  which  he  then  presided.  He  ictai&tii 
this  place  tilt  March,  1772,  when  he  resigned  in  eons^ 
quence  of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Barrington,  vho  bad  by  thi: 
time  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis.  The  remainder  of  that  yeu  be 
nwnt  in  trsyelling  through  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  asu 
France.  In  June,  1773.  soon  after  his  return,  be  was  if- 
poiutad  to  the  distinguiatied  plape  of  one  of  the  civil  mem- 
bers in  aouncil  for  ten  gprenunuit  of  Bengal,  with  a  salan 
of  10,000^  He  is  said  to  have  owed  this  fwwintmfnt  i. 
tha  ipflnsqee  of  Lord  BarriitgteiywhaBe^^^  ibai^ 
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i-ould  appear  to  have  been  now  oouverted  lUlo  very  sub- 
taiitial  friendship,  or  who  must  be  supjMeed  to  have  had 
uri>-ate  reasoos  for  such  an  exercise  of  his  patronage.  He 
et  out  for  India  in  the  summer  of  1774,  and  iranained  in 
hat  country  till  December,  1780,  when  he  rengned  his  ti- 
uation  Bad  ombarked  tor  Bnj^d.  after  haring  had  a 
[uarrel  with  the  governor^neral  Mr.  Hastings,  which 
uroduced  a  duel,  in  which  Hr.  Fiftnins  was  shot  through 
he  body.  He  had  opposed  Hastiilgs,  and  far  some  time 
Bectually,  from  his  entrance  into  the  council,  but  the 
udden  death  of  two  of  his  colleagues  by  whom  be  had  been 
lenerally  supported,  had  latterlv  left  him  in  a  helpless  mi- 
tority  in  bis  contest  auinst  the  policy  of  the  govemor- 
;eneraL  In  17S4  Mr-  Francis  was  returned  to  parhament 
br  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  WiglU,  and  soon  be^n  to  take 
in  active  part  in  the  business  Of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I'here^  although  he  was  not  a  fluent  speaker,  the  ptegnancy 
if  his  remarlu  and  the  soundness  and  extent  of  his  infor- 
nation  alwqv  oommanded  attention.  He  took  his  side 
torn  the  first  with  the  Whig  oppositioa»  and  to  that  party 
te  adhered  while  he  lived.  Vtbsn  it  was  resolved  in  1786 
o  impeach  Hr.  Hastings,  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Frahcis 
ihould  be  appointed  one  of  the  mani^n  of  the  iOipeach- 
nent ;  but  aU  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  Fox.  and  Windham, 
aided  by  his  own)  could  not  overc(»ne  the  feeling  of  the 
jlouse  against  placing  in  this  situation  a  man  with  whom 
he  accused  had  had  a  personal  quarreL  The  motion  was 
wice  negatived  by  latge  majorities.  Nevertheless  there  was 
QUch  force  in  what  was  urged  in  its  support,  and  the 
sasuistry  of  the  question  was  not  a  little  curious  and  per- 
ilexing.  The  benefit  of  the  talents  and  information  of  Mr. 
i'Vancis  was  eventually  secured  to  the  prosecution  by  a 
etter  inviting  his  asaistanoe,  whioh  wak  addressed  to  him 
)>'  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  of  manageis ;  and 
liiii  business  occupied  his  chief  attention  for  vamyjmas. 
iVhcn  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  Mr.  Francis  adherod 
i>  the  party  of  Fox  and  Grey,  ai^d  was  one  of  the  first  and 
nost  active  members  of  the  famous  association  of  the  Friends 
>f  the  People.  At  the  new  election  in  1796  be  stood  can- 
lidate  for  Tewkesbury,  but  failed  in  being  returned,  and  he 
lid  not  sit  in  that  parliament.  In  1802,  however,  he  was 
vtumed  for  Appleby,  by  Lord  Thanet,  and  he  continued  to 
It  for  that  borough  while  he  remained  in  parliament  The 
[uestion  of  the  abolition  of- the  slave  trade  was  that  in  which 
iti  took  the  keenest  and  most  active  part  in  the  latter  term 
if  his  parliamentary  career ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  adve- 
rting the  abolition,  he  jdok  a  course  as  much  opposed  to 
lis  private  interests  as  ijt  was  in  confbrmity  with  his  public 
irinciples.  On  the  tbin^ation  of  the  Grenville  administm- 
km,  Mr.  Francis  was  itiade  a  knifj^t  the  bath,  29th  Oc- 
ober,  1806;  and  it  is 'b&lieved  that  it  was  at  first  intended 
o  send  him  out  to  Itdia  as  governor-general.  That  ap- 
wintment  however  never  took  place.  He  retired  from 
larliament  in  1807 ;  land  after  this,  the  interest  which  he 
»ntinued  to  take  ija-  public  affairs  was-  chiefly  evinced  by 
iccasional  political  pamphlets  and  contributions  to  the 
lewspapers.  In  1816  great  attention  was  drawn  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  by  Mr.  John  Taylor's  very  ingenious  publi- 
cation, entitled  'Junius  identmed  with  a  distinguished 
Living  Characteri'  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  he 
ns  the  author  q£tfie  celebrated  '  Letters  of  Junius.'  It  may 
it  least  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  no  ease  half  so  strong 
las  yet  been  m&de  out  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the  many 
)tlier  conjectures  that  have  been  started  on  the  subgeet  of 
;his  great  literary  puzzle.  Sir  P.  Francis  however,  it  is 
laid,  persisted  to  the  last  in  rejecting'  the  honour  thus  at- 
«nipted  to  be  thrust  upon  him.  His  acknowledged  publi- 
ations  (all  of  them  pamphlets)  amount  to  twenty-six  in 
lumber,  according  to  a  list  appended  to  the  memoir  of  his 
ife  m  the  *  Annu^  Obituary.  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
;hem  is  the  last,  entitled  '  Historical  Qnestions,  exhibited 
n  the  Morning  Chroniele  in  January,  1818,  enlarged,  cor- 
rected, and  improved,'  8vo.,  1818,  which  ori^nally  appeared 
n  a  series  of  articles  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle/  Sir 
Chilip  Francis  died  alter  a  long  and  pamAd  illness,  occa- 
ttooed  by  disease  of  the  mo^te  ^and,  at  his  house  in 
St  JamesVsquar^  22nd  December,  1818.  He  was  twice 
uarried,  the  second  time  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  to  a  Miss  Watkins,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
bis  first  wife  he  left  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

FRANCIS  DE  SALES.  [Saies.! 

FRANQS  XAVXER:  PCavibjl] 


FRANCISCO,  RIO.  .[Biusil.] 

FRANCKB,  a  oelabrated  German  philauthiopiatt  whue 

life  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  good  whleh  in  tatdt 
vidual  may  effect  francke  was  bom  at  Lubeck,  in  1663. 
He  made  such  rapid  {tfogress  in  learning  ihat  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  fit  to  enter  the  university,  where  he  dsn^d 
himself  with  great  application  to  the  study  of  divinity  and 
the  antient  as  Well  as  modem  Unguages.  In  1691  he  be- 
came professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of 
Halle,  and  soon  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  and 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle. 
The  wretched  stkte  of  his  parishioners,  who  were  sunk 
in  the  most  abject  ignorance  and  poverty,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  his  philanthropic  exertions.  He  began  by 
teaching  the  children,  whom  he  supported  at  the  same 
time  by  small  donations.  He  took  a  few  orphans  to  edu- 
cate ;  their  numbw  rapidly  increased,  and  as  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  contributions  of  many  charitable  persons,  he 
gradually  extended  the  sphere  of  his  beneficial  activity, 
and  formed  several  establishments  for  the  education  of  m 
classes.  In  1698  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  orphan 
asylum,  though  he  had  scarcely  any  means  of  completing 
the  edifice,  but  the  necessary  funds  were  constantly  sup- 
plied by  charitable  persons.  It  frequently  happened  that 
all  his  funds  were  exhausted,  end  that  he  had  not  even 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  workmen,  when  at  the  very 
critical  moment  he  received  by  post  large  sums  from 
ktiqivn  or  unknown  benefactors.  He  was  fortunate  in 
finding  not  only  persons  who  contributed  money  to  promote 
his  undertaking,  but  many  who  zealously  assisted  him  in 
his  labours,  rrancke  was  a  man  of  mild  and  cheerful 
dispositieta,  agreeable  manners,  and  exceedingly  lab(oous  - 
He  punctually  attended  to  his  aeadnnieal  lectures,  uid  to 
his  clerical  duties  at  Halle  as  well  as  iti  Glaucha:  his 
affairs  and  e^itensive  correspondence  engrossed  all  the  day. 
and  it  was  only  le.te  at  night  that  he  could  occupy  himself 
with  his  Uteniry  labours,  the  earnings  of  which  he  always 
devoted  tb  charitable  purposes.  The  greater  part  of  his 
works  were  \fri*itttin  in  German,  hut  he  published  also  some 
learned  works  on  divinity  in  Latin.  Francke  died  in  1727, 
and  the  following  establishments  which  now  exist  at  Hallu 
owe  to  him  their  foundation  and  bear  his  name:  1,  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  in  which,  since  its  establishmenti  4500 
poor'  orphans  of  both  sexes  have  been  gratuitously  edu- 
cated ;  2,  the  Ped^g^ium,  an  institution  for  the  ednoBtion 
of  young  men  of  the  higher  and  middle  dasaes,  fimnded  in 
1 696 ;  3.  the  Latin  School,  established  for  the  edoeattiln  of 
chilu«i  not  belonging  to  wealthy  fiimilieii  and  divided 
into  nine  olaesoa ;  4,  German  or  Busier  Solwols  fx  boys 
and  pris ;  5,  the  East  India  UissionBry  Establishment  [ 
and  6,  the  Quisteinian  Biblical  Institutnn.  This  last 
establishment  was  the  forerunner  of  Bible  Sooietiee.  It 
was  founded  by  Baron  Canstein,  a  German  nobleman,  vhot 
after  having  spent  a  part  of  his  life  in  courts  and  euopst 
became  by  his  intercourse  with  Francke  reUgiously  As- 
posed,  and  by  bis  exwtions  and  ttie  aid  of  flubseriptiens 
established  the  bibhcal  institution  of  Halle,  in  order  to 
promote  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  (HMrer 
classes.  This  institution  possesses  a  number  <^  stereotype 
plates,  from  whioh  a  certain  number  of  Bibles  is  continually 
struck  <!ff:  diis  institution  has  furnished,  in  tha  above-men- 
tioned manner,  from  its  egtablidnnent  in  1718  till  1834. 
more  than  two  milliMia  at  Bibles  and  above  six  mUlions  of 
New  Testaments.  The  proflts  derived  from  the  sale  of 
those  Bibles  go  to  the  suf^rt  of  Fraocke's  institutions, 
which  derive  a  considerable  income  from  lands  and  other 
charitable  gifts  bequeathed  to  them,  ehi^y  persmu  who 
have  been  educated  there,  as  well  as  from  a  bookselling, 
printing,  and  publishing  establishment,  irtucli  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  above-mentioned  institutitms. 

FRANCOA'CEiB,  a  verv  small  natural  <vderof  Exofljens, 
consisting  of  the  genera  Erancoa  and  Teiilla  only.  They 
are  Soutii  American  herbaceous  plants  With  lyrate  ra- 
dical leaves  and  a  scapose  infloresomiae.  The  ie|«ls  uid 

Eetals  are  four ;  the  stamens  four  timaa  aa  nuuetoua  and 
ypogynous,  half  of  them  hnng  rudimentary.  The  pistil 
consists  of  four  earpeis  adhwing  'by  their  uUerier  ua^iiea, 
with  a  sessile  four-k^ied  s%ma.  The  seeds  are  nnmetoui, 
and  contain  a  minute  embryo  lying  m  a  mass  of  fleshy 
albumen.  The  station  of  Franooaoen  in  a  natural  arrange* 
ment  is  unsettled.  RoBaceee  and  Cra8talftotdB-.«eem  to  bs 
the  favourite  orders  to  which  tfa^jtff  jafy(i|ffltg>OjWC 
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wo  ntber  i^ard  tnem  as  a  part  of  the  albuminona  nib* 
olasa,  serTiiig  to  connect  Fapaveracen  with  Droseraces  and 
PrimnlaoetB.  [Bxogxms.] 


A  purtlon  of  the  floireT-*t«in  or  FranocM  loneliifblia .  1,  the  •bunem  nnH 
)>l*ttl ;  S,  a  tmurene  hkUoii  of  th«  oraiy ;  3,  a  wed ;  i,  iha  nucleiu  ol  the 
Med  taken  from  within  the  apotigy  tMta;  6,  a  lougititdliial  Mctlon  ot  the 
Bttclea*  •hawing  the  minute  embryo. 

FRANQOIS,  CAP)!..  [Hispaniola.] 
FHANCOTIN.  rPBW>iciD«.l 

FRANCO^IA  (Kranken,  or  Frankenhmd).  formerly  a 
drde  diho  German  empire,  waa  bordered  on  ^e  south  by 
Smbia  and  Banria,  on  tne  east  by  Bohemia  and  the  Upper 
Palatinate  oa  the  north  b;^  Hesse  and  Ilinringia,  ana  on 
the  west  by  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  drde  ox  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Its  area  was  about  10,290  square  miles,  beioK  the 
smallest  circle  of  the  empire,  and  its  population  about 
1,600,000.  It  was  composed  of  Baireuth  and  Ansbach,  the 
four  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Wiirzburg,  Bamberg, 
Eichstadt,  and  Deutscfa-Orden ;  the  earldoms  of  HenneberK. 
Schwarcenberg,  Hohenlohe,  Wertbheim,  Erbacb,  Reineck, 
Castell,  and  limburv ;  the  six  towns  of  the  empire,  Nurem- 
bei^,  Schweinfurt,  Rothenburg,  Wetssenburg,  and  Wind- 
sheim ;  six  eanestrian  caatons,  and  several  villages  imme- 
diately depenaent  on  the  empire.  The  whole  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  earldoms  of  Hennebeig,  Schwaraen- 
oerg,  and  Reineck,  were  tranafetted  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria 
by  various  treaties,  beginning  with  that  of  LAmerille  in  1801, 
and  ekieing  with  the  tenritonal  acquisition  nutde  by  a  treaty 
with  Austria  in  1819.  The  soil  of  Franconia  is  among  the 
most  productive  in  Germany,  yielding  an  abundance  of 
grain,  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  supplies  large  quan- 
tities of  cattle.  Even  the  northern  parte,  where  tneThu- 
ringian  and  Fiditelberg  mountains  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
surfitce,  and  render  them  frequently  uaftt  for  i^culture, 
are  hi^ly  productive  in  timber,  fuel,  and  minenJs.  Those 
parts  excepted,  Franconia  is  a  countrv  of  plains.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Main,  into  which  most  of  the  minor 
streams  discharge  their  waters ;  the  Werra  connects  the 
country  with  the  German  Ocean  bv  means  of  the  Weser, 
while  other  rivers  flow  into  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Danube. 
The  margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  the  highest  authority  in 
the  circle.  Hie  oootingent  which  Franconia  contributed  to 
the  army  of  the  empire  was  1902  foot  soldiers  and  980  horse, 
and  its  monthly  iriliute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  empire 
was  3000  guldens— about  t7SL  ateriing. 


FRANEKER.  [Fubuand.] 

FRANKALMOIGN,  a  spades  of  tenure.  The  woni  so- 
nifies '  free  almi,*  and  the  tenure  is  dwt  hy  vhidi  a  tt- 
ligious  corporatum,  aggregate  or  wAb,  holda  lands  of  die 
donor,  to  tnem  and  their  sueeessors  fat  ever.  The  amic« 
vhioh  they  were  bound  to  render  fin-  their  land  were  not 
clearly  defined,  but  woe  only  in  genend  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  deu  or  alive :  th^' did  do 
fealty,  which  was  incident  to  aU  other  tenwea.  [FKunu 

SVSTBM.3 

The  traure  by  Frankalmoign  was  excepted  by  name  in 
the  Stat  12  Car.  IL,  which  abolidied  miliUry  tenure*,  sod 
it  subsists  in  many  instances  at  this  day.  It  is  very  distinct 
from  all  other  tenures,  being  not  in  the  least  deme  feudal, 
but  merely  spiritual ;  for  if  the  services  be  ne^ected,  the 
law  gives  no  remedy  by  distress  or  otherwise  to  the  kcd  of 
whom  the  lands  are  holden,  but  merely  a  complaint  to  the 
ordinary  or  viritar  to  owreot  iL 

Donraons  1^  this  tenue  are  now  outofnae;  flM-sioK 
the  statute  of  Quia  Smptues  (IB  Bd.  L),as  it  is  said  br 
Littleton,  ncme  bat  the  king  can  grant  lands  to  be  so  boldo. 
(2  Bl.  Com,) 

FRANKENBERG,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Chemnitz,  in  tk 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  an  agreeable  town  situated  on  die 
Zschopau,  and  in  a  picturesque  valley:  it  is  well  built  and 
r^uUfly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  450  houses  and  ^^tf" 
inhabitants.  Next  to  Chemnibe  it  has  the  largest  fkctone; 
in  Saxony  fat  printing  cottons,  and  employs  upwards  of  6(  - 
hands  in  this  branch  alone :  it  also  manu&etures  cotuc 
linens,  and  leather,  and  has  extensive  bleaching'^raandi  r 
the  vicinity.  The  copper-minea  near  it  jwoduoe  bnt  sai. 
quantities  of  the  metu. 

FRANKENIA'CE^  a  smaB  natural  order  of  Exogecj. 
allied,  to  Siloiaees  and  Linaeea^  with  a  procumbent  babi-, 
small  leaves,  and  very  often  minnte  flowen  half  hidiks 
amona;  the  leaves.  Tbej  are  all  furnished  widi  a  tubolir. 
ribbed  cslyx,  and  that,  together  with  their  having  five  p«{ib 
a  definite  number  of  bypogynous  stamois,  and  a  one-ceikc 
capsule  bursting  into  valves,  to  whoee  edgee  the  seedi  ai 
here,  gives  them  a  distinctly  limited  character.  The  tpco- 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  souUi  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afm 
they  however  occur  in  various  other  parts  cf  the  world :  Lt^ 
species  from  New  Holland,  Frankenia  pauciflorm,  rematt 
able  for  the  siie  ot  ita  flowen,  is  a  very  ^etty  graeahou 
shrub. 


AtwVtofFnuikenia  pDrrvrolcnta.natiml  ■>•:— l.aaew;^lhB|eKiM 
•Umeiu ;  3,  a  traafrene  eectloi)  at  Ike  atary.  all  mifiSeC 

FRANKENSTEIN,  a  circle  of  theP^I8sisuagovemma: 
of  Breslau,  and  in  the  province  of  Silesia:  it  is  a  k^t^ 
country,  occasionally  interspersed  with  hills,  has  an  aies  : 
about  181  square  miles,  and  a  population  fif  about  Ai^* 
It  is  watered  by  the  Neisse,  raises  much  flax,  together  vr- 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  fruit,  and  is  wdl  supnlied  with  tiaV' 
The  capital  of  this  circlis,  which  bean  uie  aame  nam-  • 
situated  on  the  Fausebacb.  in  50^  ii'  N.  lat^  and  l«  ■ 
E.  long.   It  is  a  well-built  town,  snnonnded  by  walK  -* 
has  four  suburbs,  an  old  castle  now  in  niiiia,  a  sptc 
market-[4ac8k  a  Roman  GathoUe  and  a  Li^heran  chk**- 
be»d«a  chnrehet  a^$i§||9^^tlt^^^E0  banack* 
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)icture  gulery,  botanical  garden,  seven  schools.  &c.  The 
lopulation  wss  4610  in  1617 ;  5509  in  1831.  and  is  at  pre- 
en t  abont  5700.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of 
woollen  stufl^  linens,  leather,  stocking  tobacco,  liqueurs. 
kc,  and  it  has  a  niod  trade  in  corn,  wme,  woollenSt  &e. 

FRANKENTHAL.   [Rhine,  Circlb.] 

FRANKFORT  on  the  Main  (in  German  Frankfurt), 
he  captfal  of  a  small  republic  in  the  vestem  part  of  cen- 
ral  Germanv,  which  has  an  area  of  about  91  square  miles, 
t  is  boundea  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  province  of 
lanau  in  Electoral  Hesse,  on  the  south-east  ana  south  by 
he  province  of  Starkenberg  in  Grand-ducal  Hesse,  and  on 
he  west  by  the  duchy  of  Nassau  and  part  of  Grand-ducal 
lesse.  It  is  supposed  to  date  its  origin  from  the  times  of 
li»  Merovingian  princes.  Charlemagne  built  a  palace  in 
he  toTV'n,  in  which  he  held  a  council  of  the  church  in  the 
rear  794.  Lewis  the  Pious  surrounded  it  with  walls  and 
[itches  in  838.  In  consequence  of  the  trea^  of  Verdun, 
ly  which  Aix  la  Chapelle  fall  to  the  share  of  Lotharius,  it 
vecame  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Eastern  Franks, 
ind  hither  Lewis  the  German  transferred  the  fairs  held  by 
he  Austrasiana.  A  palace,  called  Uie  Roemer  (Roman 
>alace),  was  also  built  here  by  its  sovereigns,  who  held  their 
courts  of  ceremony  under  its  roof  ftom  time  to  time,  thoiigh 
t  was  not  their  fixed  abode.  In  the  records  of  the  mid- 
lie  ages  Fiankftnt  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal 
Mties  in  the  Crerman  empire,  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
vas  denominated  a  chamber  of  that  empire  (Reiehskammer), 
which  the  emperor  William  pledged  himself,  in  1254,  should 
lever  be  mortgaged  or  alienated ;  a  pledge  which  made  it 
m  immediate  dependence  of  the  empire  itself.  A  golden 
>ull  confirmed  the  privilege  which  ^ankfbrt  had  long  en- 
oyed,  of  being  the  place  of  all  imperial  elections.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  the  Roemer,  which  had  be- 
eome  the  property  of  one  of  the  burgesses  about  50  years 
oefore,  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  town-hall  by 
rhe  magistrates,  who  about  this  time  availed  themselves  of 
:he  prodigality  of  the  German  emperors  to  buy  their  mono- 
oolies  and  domains  in  and  near  the  town.  The  emperor 
Richard  conferred  additional  immunities  on  it  in  1257; 
in  1372,  Charles  IV.  sold  the  bailiffship  of  the  empire  to 
the  mi^tracy;  and  in  1329,  Lewis  the  Bavarian  em- 
|)owered  them  to  redeem  all  the  properties,  tolls,  &c.,  in 
Frankfort  or  its  vicinity  which  he  or  lus  predecessors  might 
liave  pawned  to  others.  This  right  was  subsequently  turned 
1^  very  good  account  by  the  magistrates.  The  great  Easter 
hir,  in  uldition  to  the  Miobaelmas  fair,  which  had  been  held 
nnce  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Gennan,  was  instituted  in  1330.  i 
[n  1 390  the  town  acquired  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Main,  on  which  Sachsenhausen  now  stands,  by  which  acqui- 
sition it  completed  its  present  extent  of  territory.  In  1555  < 
Charles  V.  endowed  it  with  the  right  to  the  f^  navigatioD  of 
the  Main.  The  treaty  ofWestphaliarecognized  all  its  immu- 
nities, and  it  was  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  ' 
empire  by  the  imperial  rescripts  of  1682  and  1683.  The 
noblemen  who  settled  in  \he  town  and  connected  them-  ' 
selves  with  the  wealthier  class  of  inhabitants,  gradually 
formed  clubs,  or  exclusive  companies,  and  these  societies 
ultimately  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  government;  but 
theCongreasra  VienuainI815put  an  end  to  the  abuse.  The 
emperor  Charles  VII.  resided  here  from  1742  to  1744,  and 
the  German  diets  were  at  that  period  transferred  to  Frank- 
fort from  Ratisbon.  Itwastbeueceofassemblyfbrtiie  states 
of  the  electorate  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  dating  from  a.j>. 
753,  21  German  diets  were  neld  here.  Under  the  settlement 
of  tiic  empire  in  1803,  called  the  '  Deputations-recess,'  all 
the  ecclesiastical  propaty  within  the  boundaries  was  made 
over  to  the  town,  on  condition  of  its  paying  certain  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  34.000  guldens,  about  3000^.  sterling.  The 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  bad  a  large  property  in 
the  town,  became  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  established  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  accepted  the  title 
of  '  Prince-Primate,'  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government;  Napoleon  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
nominating  his  successors.  Tlds  was  a  short-lived  dignity ; 
for  Napoleon*  finding  it  convenient  to  separate  lay  trova. 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  put  an  end  to  the  prinee-primacy 
in  Februanr  1810,  added  the  principalitieB  of  Fukla  and 
Hanau,  with  some  small  exceptions,  to  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Frankfort,  erected  the  whole  into  the  *  Grand  Duchy 
of  Frankfort,'  and  appointed  Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy, 
its  sovereign.  This  grand  duchy  contained  an  area  of  about 
1990  square  milee.  with  a  population  of  about  308,000,  a 
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revenue  of  3,575,629  guldens,  about  295,400/.  sterling,  and 
had  Frankfort  for  its  capital.  It  U\l  to  pieces  vitli  the 
downfhil  of  its  fbnnder,  and  a  resolution  of  the  cungress  of 
Vienna  on  the  9th  of  Jun^  1815,  re-established  &e  city  o.' 
Frankfort  and  its  fi>nner  territory  as  a  free  state. 

The  small  extent  of  territory,  which  Frankfort  possesses 
beyond  its  walls,  lies  immediately  round  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  Main ;  it  is  quite  level,  and  its  soil,  a  deep  sand 
covered  with  a  crust  oflnva,  has  been  at  every  point  brought 
into  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Main,  and  raises  com,  though  not  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  consumption;  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  wine; 
many  homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  bred.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  eiglit  villages  are  partially  employed  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits  within  the  walls  of  the 
ci^  itself;  but  the  most  lucrative  occupation  they  follow 
is  that  of  carriers  through  many  states  of  Germany,  llie 
population  in  1811  amounted  to  47,372 ;  at  present  it  is  esti- 
mated at  about  55,000,  namely,  47,000  in  tne  city  and  8000 
in  the  eight  villages ;  of  the  whole  number  about  7000  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  5200  are  Jews.  It  is  composed  of 
burgesses,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  vested, 
domiciliated  citizens  who  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  tneir  industry,  and  licensed 
persons,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  payment  of  a  special  rate,  are 
allowed  to  live  in  the  town  and  ^exercise  certain  callings. 
The  Jews  have  of  late  years  been  admitted  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  class  of  burgesses.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Lutherans ;  the  numbers  of  reformed  Luthe- 
rans being  about  3000,  Roman  Catholics  7000,  and  Jews 
5200.  There  are  14  Lutheran  places  of  worship  (of  which 
7  are  in  the  town  itself),  2  reformed  Lutheran,  3  Roman 
Catholics,  and  2  Jewish. 

The  constitution,  promulgated  on  the  15th  May,  18k« 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  on  the  18tb  October  following, 
is  democmtical,  and  vesta  the  sovereign  power  in]  the  bur 
gesses.  This  power  is  delegated  to  three  superior  autho- 
rities :  the  senate,  the  permanent  committee  of  bur- 
gesses, and  the  legislative  body.  The  senate  is  composed 
of  20  members,  with  the  two  burgombaters  as  its  presidents, 
who  are  elected  annually  ;  the  head  burgomaster  draws  i  f 
all  reports  to  the  senate  and  has  the  control  of  the  military 
department,  while  the  junior  controls  all  affairs  relating  to 
the  police,  the  corporation,  and  criminal  proceedings.  The 
senators  disoharge  all  the  administrative  functions^  and 
compose  the  dvic  tribunal  as  well  as  a  secondary  court  of 
appeal ;  the  highest  court  of  appeal  being  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal at  Liiheck.  The  permanent  committee  is  composed  of 
61  members,  and  itsprincipal  office  is  to  control  the  income 
and  expenditure.  Tne  legislative  body  consists  of  85  mem- 
ber}, 20  of  whom  are  senators,  and  as  many  are  members  of 
the  permanent  committee ;  the  remaining  45  are  chosen 
from  an  electoral  college  of  65  bui^sses,  elected  by  the 
three  civic  orders ;  the  patrician  or  men  of  letters ;  the 
merchants,  and  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.  They  are 
elected  for  the  session  only,  which  opens  in  November  and 
sits  for  six  weeks  ;  their,  sanction  is  requisite  to  all  new  laws 
as  well  as  to  the  budget.  The  nine  deputies,  who  are  returned 
by  the  rural  dependencies  of  Frankfort,  do  not  assist  at  the 
deliberatums,  excepting  when  matters  oonnected  with  the 
interest  of  Uieir  constituents  are  brought  fbrward.  The 
senate  and  permanent  committee  are  enosen,  as  vacancies 
occur,  fkrom  among  the  other  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  Jews  were  partially  emancipated  by  a  relation 
of  the  1st  November,  1824,  and  admitted  into  the  class  of 
natural  bora  subjects  of  the  state ;  but  they  are  excluded  from 
taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs ; 
neitlier  can  any  Jew  possess  mcure  than  one  house  and  one 
garden,  nor  exercise  tne  profession  of  a  notary  or  attorney 
at  law ;  nor  can  more  Jews  follow  a  given  me''hanical  pur- 
suit than  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Jewish  to  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants,  who  are  similarly  restricted  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  handicraftsmen.  Only  1 5  marriages  are 
allowed  to  be  celebrated  among  the  Jews  in  the  course  of 
theyear. 

The  public  income  is  estimated  at  760.000  guldens,  about 
66,000A  steriing,  and  the  expenditure  at  rather  less.  The 
debt  is  said  to  be  8.000.000  gulden^  about  700.000/. 

The  armed  force  is  composed  of  a  battalion  of  troops  of 
the  line,  600  strong,  and  kept  up  by  enlistment ;  and  of  (ho 
landwehr  or  militia,  which  includes  all  the  male  inhabit- 
ants between  the  ages  of  19  and  60,  and  consists  of  two 
•qnadrona  of  light-faone,  a  company  of  artillery,  a  battalion 
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etoh  of  carabineen,  ohasseurs,  and  Asmen,  six  of  in&ntry, 
and  a  veteran  corps  composed  of  citizens  botveen  the  ages 
<^  SO  and  00. 

The  Lutherans  have  aconsistory.  and  the  reformed  Luther- 
one  two  presbyteries  which  nanag*  the  revenues  of  the 
churches  and  direct  all  ecclesiastical  afiUrs.  The  Roman 
Catholic  elcEtgy  and  flocks  are  comprehended  in  the  diocese 
of  the  bishop  residing  at  Limburg  on  the  Ijahn. 

Frankfort  is  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and 
in  coinunction  with  the  other  free  towns.  Liibeck,  Bremen, 
and  Elamburg,  occupies  the  17th  place  in  the  limited  coun- 
iSl  of  the  diet,  but  enjoys  its  independent  vote  in  the  full 
council.  It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  479  men  to  the  army 
of  the  confederation,  and  pays  a  quota  of  500  guldens  (about 
44/  )  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  that  body. 

FRANKFORT  (on  the  Main).  The  city  of  Frankfort 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  across  which  there  is  a 
stone  bridge  which  unites  it  with  the  suburb  of  Sachsen- 
hausen.  It  lies  in  50°  6'  N.  lat  and  8°  36'  £.  long.  The 
v^ley  and  the  town  are  commanded  on  the  north  by  the 
gentw  heights  of  the  Roedenbrav,  and  at  some  leagues  dis- 
tant behind  them  by  the  range  of  the  Tatmus ;  and  on  the 
side  of  Saehsenhausen,  in  the  south,  by  the  Sfiihlberg. 
Saohsenhiiusenbcaig,  and  Lerchesberg.  offsets  of  the  Oden- 
wald.  old  Walls  and  ramparts  with  their  stagnant  ditches 
irere  razed  between  the  years  1S06  and  1812,  and  the  site 
Mmverted  into  spacious  park-like  grounds ;  the  glacis  too  is 
now  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  which  are  exter- 
nally bounded  by  a  broad  road ;  and  beyond  this  road  the 
adjacent  ground  is  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  villaa, 
paviliona,  and  private  gardens.  Frankfort  itself  is  about 
1830  paces  in  length  along  the  Main,  1380  in  width,  and 
4000  in  circuit;  Sachseuhausen  is  about  1200  in  length, 
but  of  iwxtusiderable  breadth. 

The  priuoipal  public  entrances  are  nine  large  gates, 
which  fonnerly  ran  between  cumbrous  quamngular 
towers :  most  of  these  have  in  modern  tim«s  been  replaced 
by  handsome  buildings,  modelled  from  the  antient  tem- 
ples of  AUieni  and  Rome,  &c.  Of  the  nine  entrances 
Fnnkfbrt  has  seven  and  Sachsenhausen  two.  In  front  of 
ihe  north-eastern  entrance  is  the  monument  erected  by 
f^ederiek  William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  to  the  memory  of  the 

{irince  of  Hesse-Phillipsthal  and  his  gallant  followers,  who 
ell  at  the  successful  storming  of  the  town  on  the  2nd  De- 
cember, 1792:  it  consists  of  a  quadrangular  block  of  Ger- 
man marble,  surmounted  with  appropriate  trophies,  bear- 
ing a  commemorative  inscription,  ana  resting  on  an  artifi- 
cial rock.  The  Bockenheim  gate,  which  is  the  western 
entrance,  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Apteral 
(Tictory  at  Athens,  and  the  Upper-Main  gate,  on  that  of 
the  porches  of  the  Campus  Militum  at  PoiBjpeii.  Hie  adja- 
cent buildings  are  neat  structures  appropriated  as  guard- 
houses  and  for  the  use  of  the  eustom-nouse  officers.  The 
Esehenheim  gate,  the  north-western  entrance,  is  the  cnly 
specimen  «tant  of  the  antient  gates;  it  is  a  lofty  massive 
tower,  crowned  by  five  turrets,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
German  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Frankfort,  inclusive  of  Sachsenhausen,  contains  nearly 
4000  houses ;  between  400  and  SOU  of  them  being  in  the 
latter  suburb.  They  form  6  large  and  14  minor  squares  or 
open  spaces,  and  above  2*20  streets  and  lanes,  and  have  1 1 5 
fountains  and  walls.  The  places  of  worship  are  17  in  num- 
ber ;  namely,  7  Lutheran,  2  Reformed- Lutheran,  and  3  Ro- 
man  Catholic  ohuiches,  3  chapels  for  Lutherans,  and  one 
meeting  house  fbr  the  Hermhuthers,  and  one  synagogue. 

The  city  is  divided  into  14  quarters,  numbered  from  A  to 
O.  1 2  within  the  walla,  and  2  m  the  Sachaoihausen  suburb. 
The  Belle  Vue  and  other  streets,  built  along  the  Boule- 
vards, which  form  a  handsome  screen  to  the  more  antient 
part  <^  Frankfort,  have  been  erected  since  the  fortifications 
were  demolished.  The  largest  square,  called  the  Rossmarkt 
(Horse  Market)  is  surrounded  by  fine  buildings,  and  con- 
nected with  the  square  of  the  theatre  by  a  spacious  avenue 
of  lime  trees  and  acacias.  There  are  fountains  in  the  centre  of 
the  Horse  Market  as  well  as  in  the  squares  of  the  Lieb- 
frauen  and  Roemerbei^.  The  right  bank  of  the  Main, 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  gate,  wnit^  is  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  toe  city,  is  edged  by  a  ^aeious  quay,  and  behind 
this  lies  an  ttninteEn4)ted  line  of  buildings.  During 
the  fiurs,  a  portion  of  the  quay,  on  which  rows  of  booths 
are  erei^ed.  presents  a  scow  of  the  most  animated  d*;- 
icnption. 

The  moat  remarkable  buildingi  in  'the  town  ore  the 


'  Roomer'  or  Guildhall,  an  irr^pilar]  structure,  with  lofty 
roofs  in  the  old  Prankish  style.  Under  its  roof  are  the 
Wahlzimmer,  or  Hall  of  Election,  a  spacious  aad  hand- 
somely fiimished  apartment,  in  whidi  the  electors  and  their 
representatives  were  wont  to  assemble  and  partly  conduct 
the  business  of  riectii^  die  emperors  of  Germany.  It  a 
Qow  used  Sox  the  meeung  of  the  senate.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Kaisersaal,  or  Imperial  HaU,  where  the  emperor,  upon  im 
election,  held  his  public  dinner,  at  which  oa  was  waited 
iiuun  by  the  counts  and  the  high  officers  of  the  emj)ir& 
Tnere  are  niches  in  this  hall  which  contain  portraits  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany  from  (3onrad  to  Leopold  II.;  but 
Ihere  was  not  one  left  unoccupied  for  receiving  the  portrait  of 
Francis  II.,  the  last  of  those  sovereigns.  A  sortof  ante-hall, 
with  a  painted  cupola,  and  furnished  with  specimens  of  tb« 
pictorial  talent  of  the  Frankforters,  opens  into  the  EleciioD 
Hall.  Here  is  also  the  Depository  of  the  Archives,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  six  feet  in  thickness.  It  contains,  among 
other  valuable  records,  the  celebrated  '  Golden  Bull.'  pro- 
mulgated by  QiarlesIV.  in  1356,  which  is  written  os  Ai 
sheets  of  parchment.  The  Roemw  is  situated  on  the  west- 
ern ade  of  the  Roemerbeig,  an  irregular  open  space  in- 
square,  which  has  also  much  of  historical  interest  attached 
to  it  This  is  the  spot  where  the  people  collected  to  we) 
some  the  newly-elected  emperor,  bearing  his  crown  and 
sceptre  in  solemn  procession,  after  he  had  been  anointed  is 
the  cathedral. 

Not  far  oin  the  Roemer  is  the  new  Hall  of  J  ustice  with 
lis  various  courts  and  offices ;  and  south  of  it,  on  one  side 
of  the  Fahr-gate  on  the  quay  of  the  Main,  stands  the  Sail 
Hof,  on  the  site  of  a  palace  built  by  Lewis  the  Pious,  Char- 
lemagne's son,  in  which  Charles  the  Bald  was  born  aui 
Xiewis  the  German  long  resided,  but  of  which  scarcely  ani 
part  is  extant,  save  the  Chapel  of  St  EUzabeth,  a  vaulted 
chamber  with  columns  of  red  sandstone,  and  walls  six  feet 
in  thickness.  The  present  building,  which  is  private  pro- 
perty, was  raised  in  I7I7.  The  Braunfels  belongs  to  one 
of  the  old  equestrian  clubs ;  the  court-}'ard  is  used  ftr  tlu 
Exchange,  and  the  spacious  saloons  on  the  first  floor  an 
occupied,  in  the  fair  time^,  by  dealers  in  all  kinds  & 
luxuries,  &c.,  and  are  tlie  fovourito  lounge  for  visitors.  The 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  in  the  oorth-westere 
part  of  Frankrort,  is  a  spacious  structure  in  the  French 
style  of  1 730,  richly  adorned  with  paintings,  sculptures,  aai 
anlient  hangings:  it  contains  150  apartments,  includin* 
two  octagonal  tuills,  and  is  the  spot  where  the  diet  of  envoii 
fh>m  the  states  of  the  German  Confederation  hold  their  siv 
tings.  The  antient  House  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  Sach- 
senhausen, is  a  sombre  massive  building  in  a  low  situaticn, 
but  well  laid  out  in  its  internal  arrangemaita.  It  ia  at  prv- 
sent  the  property  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  two  large  hnildiLgs  in  Frankfort,  which  were  onct 
public  arsenals,  were  stripped  of  their  contents  by  the 
French,  and  are  now  appropriated  to  the  police  as  a  prisoe 
and  for  oth^  purposes.  The  guard-house,  which  is  ehiellT 
used  as  a  prison,  is  an  unsightly  structure  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  wmch  disfigures  the  Parade.  Ax 
old  Carmelite  convent,  now  the  quarters  of  the  garrison  d 
the  town,  has  cloisters  covered  with  foded  fresco  paintinp 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  tfct 
Stone  House,  near  the  Roemerberg,  is  a  fine  remnmnt  i.' 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  Fursteneck,  near  the  bridge,  maj 
be  instanced  as  otie  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Ptank£,.r. 
Besides  these,  the  theatre,  public  library,  academy  of  art« 
and  sciences,  the  new  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  Je«s 
hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  are  deserving  of  attentmr. 

The  church  of  St  Bartholomew,  formerly  the  calhedzal. 
IS  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  Cross,  of  the  Gothie  wder,  and 
though  begun  in  the  time  of  tbe  Corlovingian  pnnces.  wi» 
not  finished  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  lb 
colossal  tower,  160  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the  latest  xoodej 
of  tbe  Gothic.  The  colossal  statue  of  the  patron  saint  i^ 
this  church  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.  On  the 
right  of  the  grand  choir  is  the  chapel,  in  which  the  decUin 
accepted  tlie  German  emperor  elect  as  their  sovereign  after 
he  had  been  crowned  and  anointed  at  the  high  altar.  Tbe 
tower  was  begun  in  1415,  and  was  finished  in  1509.  A: 
a  short  distance  uortb  of  the  town,  is  the  public  remeten 
laid  out  like  a  pleasure  ground  of  shrubs  ;  and  •dioixi^ 
it  an  equally  wdl  arran^  burial  place  for  the  Jen- 
community.  There  are  four  IvMpitrivtne  ofM^ieli  ia 
lunataoB  and  fl|iileptio  ip^nM^^^n^imUun'ln^  »  boc* 
of  refuge  for  sick  poor,  and  sevenu  othaHMmvolau  b- 
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ititntions.  Amoi^  the  scholastic  eataUis&ments  are  a 
gynmashim  of  nx  classes,  conducted  by  a  director,  six  pro- 
feuorg,  and  nine  masters ;  a  normal  school  of  13  classes, 
*  for  boTS  antl  6  fbr  girls,  and  a  variety  of  otbei  seminaries. 
The  pubUe  library  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  among 
which  ate  a  complete  collection  of  works  TelaUoe  to  German 
history;  and  many  rare  MSS.,  early  editio9B,andengravings. 

The  scientific  institutions  of  Frankfort  comprise  a  Me- 
dical Institute,  founded  in  1 763  by  the  libenility  of  Dr 
Senkenberg,  which  is  composed  of  a  medical  library,  an 
anatomical  theatre  and  lecture-rooms,  and  botanical  garden. 
The  Senkenberg  Society  of  Naturalists  was  united  to  this 
establishment  in  1817,  and  in  the  adjoining  buildings  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  museum,  to  which  Ruppell,  the  explorer 
of  north-eastern  Africa  and  the  parts  adjacent,  who  tra- 
velled partly  at  the  society's  expense,  has  contributed  several 
valuable  collections  in  natural  historjr.  Frankfort  also  pos- 
sesses a  philosophical  society,  a  society  of  the  useful  arts, 
which  has  a  mechanics'  school ;  a  society  of  industry ;  Stce- 
del's  Institute  of  the  fine  arts,  which  possesses  a  choice 
collection  of  paintings.  &C.,  bequeathed  by  tibe  founder, 
who  left  an  endowment  for  lectures  and  instruction  in  such 
branches  of  knowledge  as  are  connected  with  the  fine  arts ; 
a  school  of  desi^,  a  society  for  the  fine  arts,  the  Bethmann 
museum  of  antiques,  a  society  for  encouraging  the  study  of 
the  German  language,  &c.  Dr.  Senkenberg  also  endowed 
the  town  hospital.  The  libraries  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
Dominicans  are  also  rich  in  rare  MSS.  and  old  editions. 
There  are  twenty-two  booksellers'  establishments,  fourteen 
printing-houses,  and  three  type-ibundries  in  Frankfbrt. 

With  regard  to  the  present  amount  of  the  population,  we 
have  no  official  returns  before  us ;  by  some  writers  it  is 
estimated  as  knr  as  43.000,  and  by  others  as  high  as  46,000. 
It  is  certain  however  that  it  decreased  conriderably  betmen 
181 7  and  1825;  for  in  the  first  of  these  years  it  was  officially 
stated  to  be  47,830,  and  in  the  last  41,583,  including  10,360 
males  and  females  not  bora  in  the  town. 

With  the  exeeptioD  of  Sacbsenhausen  and  its  5000  inha- 
bitants, who  are.  principally  aericulturists,  gardeners,  and 
day-labourers,  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  denve  their  sub- 
sistence from  commerce,  money  operations,  and  manu&c- 
tures.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  transit  for  German  and 
forei^  produce.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  wines, 
English,  French,  and  Italian  goods,  Bavarian  timber,  Ger- 
man wools,  colonial  produce,  and  German  manufkctures. 
The  old  anagram,  *  Fannm  mercatorum  fundo,'  (I  found  a 
temple  of  traders),  well  indicates  the  sources  of  its  pros- 
perity. The  ftirs.  held  at  Eastn,  and  in  Annist  or  Sep- 
tembw,  an  no  longer  what  they  were  in  Uie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  frequented  at  times  hy  as  many  as 
40,000  strainers ;  but  they  still  afford  an  animating  and 
attractive  scene.  The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  gal- 
loon, tobacco,  cards,  cottons,  silks,  printer's  black,  &r. 

FRANKFORT,  a  government  circle  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  in  Prussia,  is  bounded 
on  the  iwrth  by  Pomerania,  and  on  the  south  by  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  7502  square 
miles,  is  divided  into  18  minor  circles,  has  67  towns,  7  mar- 
ket-villages, and  upwards  of  1700  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
the  number  o(  inhabitants  is  about  706,000,  independently 
3f  the  militBrv.  The  nil,  particularly  in  the  south,  is  a 
deep  and  ricnly-prodnotive  sand.  There  are  numerous 
woods  and  forests,  which  occupy  a  fourth  part  itf  the  sur- 
face. The  rivers  which  water  the  circle  are  the  Oder, 
Neisse,  Warthe,  Obra,  Pleiske,  &c.  It  produces  much 
min,  flax  and  hemp,  bops,  tobacco,  timber,  &c.;  and 
there  are  rich  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  on 
which,  in  1831,  were  fed  68,014  horses,  275,355  biNmed 
cattle.,  and  916,698  sheep  and  goats. 

FRANKFORT,  the  capital  of  the  government  cut^le,  as 
well  as  of  a  minor  circle  of  tne  same  name,  is  a  town  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  surrounded  on 
the  land-side  by  vine-clad  heights  and  gardens :  in  52°  22' 
N.  lat,  and  14^  46'  E.  long.;  at  an  elevation  of  1!6  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  48 
miles  south-east  of  Beriin.  It  is  regularly  built,  encircled 
by  wftlls  with  towers,  five  gates,  and  a  ditch,  and  has  three 
suburbs,  one  of  which,  the  Damm.  lies  on  the  left  banK  of 
the  Odeti  which  is  traversed  by  a  bridge  of  wood.  The 
number  of  bouses  is  about  2450,  and  of  the  population  about 
22,000,  besides  the  military:  in  1817  it  was  13,892.  It  has 
a  market-]dMe  and  six  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman  Gar 
thotio  ehapd,  and  a  qrnagogne.  The  3hnreh  has 


some  fine  windows  of  painted  glass.  The  university,  founded 
here  in  1506,  was  transferred  to  Bieslau  in  1810.  Frank- 
fort poBsesses  a  gymnasium  with  a  library,  an  upper  of 
grammar-school,  and  nine  sdiools  for  the  inferior  ohmes» 
an  obstetric  seminary,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  free  school  for  300  soldiers*  child- 
ren, foui^ed  in  memory  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  lost  his  life  here  in  April,  1785,  while  endeavouring  to 
save  a  man  fVom  drowning  A  monument  was  also  erected 
to  him  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Oder. 
In  front  of  the  Guben  gate  is  a  three-sided  pyramid,  resting 
on  a  block  of  stone,  which  was  raised  by  the  freemason^ 
lodge  in  1 776,  to  the  memoirof  Kleist,  the  poet,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Kunersdorf.  The  manufactures  of  the  town 
consist  of  'Vines,  mustard,  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar,  gloves, 
stockings,  linen,  leather,  &c.:  its  trade  is  extensive,  and 
the  three  periodical  feirs,  instituted  in  1253,  are  well  fie- 
quented,  particularly  by  Polish  dealers  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  also  in  the  navigation  of  the  Oder,  on  which 
aboVe  2000  vessels  and  craft  annualty  pass  Frankfort 

FRANKFORT,  in  America.  [Kentucky.] 

FRANKINCENSE,  Common,  is  the  produce  of  the 
Abies  excelsa  (Dec),  the  Pinus  abies  (Linn.),  common 
spruce  fir.  fh>m  which  it  either  exudes  spontaneously  or 
more  abundantly  from  incisions  of  the  bark.  When  it  first 
flows  out,  it  IB  liquid,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  concretes, 
and  is  collected  during  autumn  and  winter.  It  occurs  in 
two  states,  in  tears  (Thus,  or  Olibanum  sylvestre),  and  in 
large  irregular  lumps,  or  compressed  cakes.  When  recent, 
the  colour  should  be  white,  or  only  inclinine  to  yellow, 
subdiaphanous,  soft,  tenacious,  and  (glutinous :  by  the  action 
of  time  it  becomes  hard,  and  even  fnabl£,  the  colour  haviitg 
deepened  into  an  orange  hue.  By  the  heat  of  the  hand  it 
softens,  and  by  a  higher  temperature  liquefies.  It  pos- 
sesses a  turpentine-Uke  odour  and  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  completely  soluble  in  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

It  consists  of  two  kinds  of  resin  mixed  with  oU  of  tur- 
pentine. By  melting  it  in  water,  and  straining  it  through 
strong  cloths,  it  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  oil,  when  it 
is  termed  pix  arida,  or  Burgundy  pitch. 

It  is  scarcely  now  used  internally,  but  is  .irritant  and 
diuretic.  Externally  it  is  rubefacient,  and  consequently 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  plasters. 

For  the  genuine  Thus,  or  franuncense  of  the  antieuts, 
see  Boswkllia;  also  Olibanuh,  as  the  substances  distin- 
guished by  this  name  (derived  from  the  Arabic  looban)  were 
of  different  kinds,  and  mrocured  probably  from  Africa  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  flnm  India. 

FRANKLIN,  rkissouiu.] 

FRANKUN.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  franklin  was 
a  freeholder,  or  yeoman,  a  man  above  a  vassal  or  villain, 
but  not  a  gentleman.  He  is  mentioned  as  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  several  passages  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  In  earlier 
times  he  was  a  p^sonage  of  much  more  mgnity,  and  seems 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  a  common  freeholder  by 
the  greatness  of  his  possessions.  Chaucer's  franklin  was  a 
rich  and  luxurious  gentleman,  a  chief  man  at  the  sessions 
and  bad  been  sheriff,  and  frequently  knight  of  die  ^ire. 

An  hontholder,  and  that  a  grata  waa  Iw 
Seint  Jallan  ha  wu  in  hii  00Dtr«e. 
Hi*  ln«da,  hi*  ale,  wbi  ilway  iRer  on ; 
A  bMIOT  eSTyiiMl  Man  waa  BO  whernoo. 
Wtbouttn  bake  mete  dbvbt  waa  bia  bou. 
Of  S«h  and.ilMh,  and  that  to  plentcaai; 
it  aavwad  in  hia  bona  of  mat*  and  drink* 
Of^Uedrintaw  that  man  eond  of  thinks, 
Allet  the  ■ondrr  iMoot  of  the  yeie. 
So  ehanpd  he  Ua  UMta  and  Itla  aoupaTB, 
Fnl'many  a  fat  paitifeh  badde  h«  In  tnawg^ 
And  nutajr  a  brenie,  and  many  a  luw  la  tli&n. 
Wo  waa  uaeoka,  bnt  If  hli  uaee  wen 
Moantand  iliarpr,  andndvall  blagei*. 
BU  table  dDrmant  In  hU  hmAe  alway 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  Iba  kmge  day. 
At  maion*  tbare  waa  ba  kiid  and  ib*. 
Fnll  often  tina  ha  waa  knigfat  af  th*  ahln. 
An  anelace  and  a  glpcieie  all  of  aiUi, 
Hang  at  hi*  girdel,  white  aa  monnr  milk. 
A  ahan««  bMda  bs  ben.  ud  ■  eoMoBr. 
Waa  BO  wker  Bwioha  a  wgrtby  TCnaow.* 

Fortescue,  '  De  Leeibus  Angli»,'  c.  29,  descnbes  the 
franklin  as  *  Pater  fomuias — magais  ditatus  possessionibus,* 
(Nares's  Ghtsary  in  voce ;  Tyrwhitt's  Notet  on  the  Cbn- 
terbury  Tate*,  4to.,  Oxf.,  1 798,  vol.  ii.  p.  402  ) 

FRANKLIN.  BE-NJAMIN,  born  at  Boston,  in  New 
England,  January  6,  1706,  was  the  son  of  aiOaiow-olwndlw 
in  humble  arcumstancts,  but  intBl^j^CAnd^trong^^U. 
As  a  boy  he  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Mr;  buthealiraiH 
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played  a  fbndneu  for  teading,  which  induced  his  ftther  to 
appreotiee  him  to  another  son.  who  was  a  printer  at  Boston. 
His  loTO  of  books,  which  he  had  now  more  means  of  in- 
dulging, weaned  him  from  the  love  of  the  sea;  and  he 
practised  ^reat  abstinence  and  self-denial,  the  better  to 
improve  his  opportunities  of  study.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  himsdf  an  able  workman.  The  two  brothers  how- 
ever did  not  t^ree:  the  elder  used  an  undue  severity, 
which  the  younger,  as  he  himself  says,  did  something  to 
provoke  by  his  impertinence.  These  quarrels  led  to  a  step, 
which,  with  his  usual  candour.  Franklin  has  plainly  re- 
lated, and  declared  to  have  been  dishonourable.  His 
indentures  had,  for  certain  reasons,  been  cancelled,  under  a 
private  agreement  that  he  should  continue  to  serve  for  the 
full  period  of  apprenticeship.  A  new  quarrel  arising,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  declared  his 
resolatioD  to  quit  his  farotlwr*8  service.  The  printer  took 
care  so  to  represent  this  matter  that  Benjamin  was  unable 
to  find  employment  in  Boston.  He  therefifre  went  away 
secretly,  without  the  consent  of  his  parents,  in  1723,  and 
after  a  vain  trial  to  find  work  at  New  York,  engaged  him- 
self to  an  obscure  printer  in  Philadelphia,  named  Keimer. 
There  he  lived  frugally  and  creditably  fot  a  year  and  a 
half:  but  being  induced  by  deceptive  promises  of  patronage 
to  think  of  setting  up  for  himself  as  a  master  printer,  he 
sailed  for  Englano,  in  the  beginning  of  1725,  to  purchase 
the  necessary  stock  in  trade.  On  his  arrival  be  discovered 
that  a  cruel  fraud  bad  been  practised,  inasmuch  as  his 
pretended  friend  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  help 
him ;  and  being  destitute  of  money  or  credit,  he  again  found 
employment  aa  a  journeyman  jirinter  inLondon.  His  own 
account  of  this  portion  <a  his  life,  which  offers  an  admirable 
example  of  ft-iwality  and  mfimt  ■  y,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Having  gained  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Denbam,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  he  returned  tbiUier  as  that  gentleman's  clerk, 
in  July,  1726.  He  now  considered  his  prospects  to  be  pro- 
misiTw:  but  in  1727  Mr.Denham  died,  and  Franklin  being 
unab^  to  do  better,  returned  to  his  old  trade  and  his  old 
master,  Keimer.  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  gained 
credit  and  friends  to  enable  him  to  set  up  in  business  on  his 
own  account;  and  September  1,  1730,  he  married  a  voung 
woman  to  whom,  before  his  voyage  to  England,  he  had  been 
^tached. 

Franklin  had  early  renounced  Christianity,  nor  does  it 
appear,  though  he  has  unequivocally  recorded  his  belief  in 
God  and  in  a  future  existence,  that  he  ever  uain  gave 
credence  to  revealed  religion.  About  this  time  however  a 
great  change  took  place  m  hu  views.  In  London  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  to  prove  (we  quote  his  words)  *  from  the 
attributes  of  God,  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  evil  in  the  world ;  that  vice 
and  virtue  did  not  in  reality  exist,  and  were  nothing  more 
than  vain  distinctions.'  Reflection  on  the  conduct  of  other 
firee-thinkers,  by  whom  he  had  suffered,  and  on  some  parts 
of  his  own  life,  which  he  has  candidly  related  and  con- 
demned, brought  him  to  a  different  way  of  thinking;  and, 
he  says,  *  I  was  at  last  convinced  that  truth,  probity,  and 
sincerity  in  transactions  between  man  and  man  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  happiness  of  life ;  and  I  resolved 
from  that  moment,  and  wrote  the  resolution  in  my  jour- 
nal, to  practise  them  as  long  as  I  lived.'  This  resolution 
he  AiUy  kept.  His  honesty  and  straightforwardness  have 
fused  unquestioned,  even  by  the  numerous  enemies  whom 
Jiis  religious  and  political  opinions  raised  against  him. 

Uneeaaing  industry,  business-like  habits,  a  large  fund  of 
disposable  talent,  eeneral  infbrmation,  and  readiness  in  the 
use  of  his  pen,  eiraer  for  amusement  at  instruction,  gra- 
duallr  secured  to  F^aiJdin  a  large  circle  of  frien^  and 
raised  him  from  poverty  to  affluence.  He  engaged  in  lite- 
rature ;  edited  a  newspaper,  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  advocate 
a  paper  currency;  and  in  1732  projected  'Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,*  of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was  a  series 
of  maxims  of  prudence  and  industry,  in  the  form  of  pro- 
verbs. It  was  continued  for  25  years,  and  is  said  to  nave 
reached  a  circulation  of  10,000  annually.  These  maxims, 
eolleoted  in  one  piece,  called '  The  Way  to  Wealth,'  obtained 
uncommon  popiUBri^,  and  hAve  been  translated  into  various 
languages. 

franklin's  turn  of  mind  was  eminently  practical.  He 
said  with  truth,  'I  have  always  set  a  greater  value  on  the 
eharacter  of  a  doer  qf  good  than  on  any  other  kind  of  re- 
putation.' Not  that  1m  joined  in  the  vulgar  prqudice  of 
setting  tlwoqr  and  pnwrtioe  in  o^orition,  for  h»  was  bold, 


speculative,  and  inquiring  in  ph^ieal  as  well  as  in  an 
pb^ieal  scioue.  But  scumea  in  his  hands  alwtti  >• 
fruit  directly  applicable  to  the  usee  of  common  life:  c 
while  he  never  neglected  his  own  aAixs,  indotint: 
economy  of  time  enabled  him  to  originate,  or  take  u  kt; 
part  in  supporting,  a  variety  of  projects  for  the  public 
A  list  of  the  chief  of  them  will  show,  shortly  and  dw; 
to  what  sort  of  objects  his  benevolent  exertioiu  *a 
directed. 

1732.  Set  on  foot  and  procured  subscriptions  fw  (he  S 
public  library,  incorporated  in  1742  by  uieiiBiiWofT:: 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.' 

1738.  Established  the  first  aasociatioD  for  extinguish:: 
fires;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  first  Fire  Insurance Ca 
pany. 

1 749.  Raised  aubscrii^ns  for  the  foundation  of  > 
academy,  the  sdiooU  m  Pennsylvania  hm»g  few  udtK 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  jueieat  university  of  tc- 
sylvmnia. 

1752.  Raised  subscriptions  and  procured  an  amukn 

?ant  from  the  legislature  to  establish  the  first  bo^Ul  i 
hiladelphia ;  a  scheme  su^;e5ted  in  the  first  iniUiia  ^. 
physician  of  the  city,  who  had  not  influence  enough  toirt 

it  out 

1754.  Proposed  a  plan  for  a  union  of  the  Amerioui  pr- 
vinces  agauist  invasion,  in  which  a  germ  of  the  futuieCur 
may  be  found.  It  was  kept  alive,  he  used  to  say.  liii 
good  notions,  thou(^  not  carried  into  effect  at  the  uk 
It  was  approved  by  a  species  of  congress  from  aid  it 
provinces,  but  rejected  both  by  the  colonial  asaemblieii:: 
the  British  government. 

He  was  also  a  zealous  membw  of  sevnal  soeieQa. 
among  thein,  of  the  Philadelphia  Somety  for  the  Imfnir 
ment  of  Prisons,  and  the  Pamaylvanian  Society  1«  b 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  both  founded  in  1 787. 

As  a  philosopher,  his  name  is  indissolubly  linked  i.^ 
the  history  of  electrici^,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
active,  patient,  and  succesoful  experimenters;  mi  ''^ 
industry  was  rewarded  by  that  brilliant  dLscorerr, 
corner  stone  of  his  scientific  fame,  of  the  identic  (rf  tb 
electric  fluid  and  lightning.  His  attention  m  i:i 
turned  this  way  in  1745,  the  science  being  then  inius- 
fancy,  by  the  transmission  of  an  electrical  ^paLiatui  ^ 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  experinMcs 
which  had  attracted  so  much  notice  in  Europe  repe^  ^ 
America.  In  1747  he  sent  a  series  of  letters  toEogliA 
in  which  be  noted  the  power  of  sharp  points  both  to  attwi 
and  to  g^ve  out  electnc  matter ;  and  explained  his  tiwxt, 
that  instead  of  the  phenomena  <^Merred  beiu  piodocedk 
two  diffmnt  electric  fluicUi,  they  arose  from  the  elTort  mit 
to  restore  an  equilibrium  when  one  body  was  oFerchitge& 
and  another  undercLai^d,  wi^  electrici^.  A  bodyutai 
former  state  he  called  positively,  in  the  latter  state  nega- 
tively electrified.  This  theory  he  used  to  e:q)lain  tbeac(i')' 
of  the  Leyden  jar ;  and  though  not  universally  admiiteil 
[Electricity,  p.  336,]  it  at  least  fiumisbes  a  simple  il-. 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  scieun. 
(Library  Useful  Knowledge,  '  Electricity,'  secL  49.)  h 
1 749  he  had  conjectured  the  identity  of  lightning  sad  elec- 
tricity, and  suggested  the  idea  of  protecting  bouses 
pointed  conductors,  but  did  not  prove  it  till  17S2.  He 
waiting  for  the  erection  of  some  lofty  building,  upon  •iu^ 
an  insulated  iron  rod  might  be  placed,  in  lupe  that  on  the 
passage  of  a  thunder-cloud  overhead,  qparb  might  be 
taken  from  the  rod,  as  from  a  charged  conductor,  vben  ii 
occurred  to  him  that,  by  flying  a  kite,  pointed  with  iron, 
during  a  thunder-storm,  the  matter  of  lightning  mignt,  i. 
his  views  were  correct,  be  drawn  down  the  strine.  He  lirt 
a  key  to  the  end  of  the  hempen  string,  insnUte^  ^I^' 
apparatus  by  adding  a  piece  of  silk  to  the  end  neii  li^' 
hand;  and  the  experiment  succeeded.  Sptrb  veie  tuen 
from  the  key,  a  Leyden  jar  was  charged,  and  the  pbenu- 
mena  exhibited  were  ideiiUcallv  the  same  as  if  an 
machine  had  been  used  instead  of  the  kite.  He 
experiment  by  fixing  an  insulated  iron  rod  at  the  top  of  his 
house ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  turn  hia  ^•"""^^ 
account  by  publishing  a  plan  for  defending  Ixww  vf^ 
lightning  by  the  use  of  pointed  conducti»B. 

His  character,  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  bis  pui^'^ 
has  been  described  in  the  following  terms  by  Sir  n-  ^ 
'A  singular  felicity  for  induction  guided  all  lus  reKirrii» 
and  by  very  small  means  Iw  established  wnjnu>d 
The  style  and  nutnotfiK^VftpUdiwdmli^^ 
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■Imoit  a*  vwthy  (rf  admiratkm  u  the  doetnne  it  oontains. 
Ho  has  endeavoured  to  remove  all  raysterf  and  obscurity 
JTom  the  subject  He  has  written  eaually  for  the  uninitiated 
and  for  the  philosopher ;  and  he  baa  rendered  his  details 
amusing  as  well  as  perspicuous,  elegant  as  well  as  simple. 
Soience  appears  in  liis  language  in  a  dresn  wonderfully 
decorous,  the  best  adapted  to  display  her  native  loveliness. 
He  has  in  no  instance  exhibited  that  &l8e  dignity  by  which 
philosophy  is  kept  aloof  from  common  applications,  and  he 
has  sought  rather  to  make  her  an  useful  inmate  and  servant 
in  the  common  habitations  of  man,  than  to  preserve  her 
merely  as  an  ot^ject  of  admiratiwi  in  temples  and  palaces.' 
iLife,  Iqr  Dr.  Daw.) 

To  Franklin's  ower  scientiflo  labours  we  can  only  allude, 
lliey  treat  of  many  Iwanehea  of  meteoi<ol<^,  maritime  pheno- 
mena, shipbuildj^  and  various  subjects  connected  with 
navigation,  as  the  Grulf  Stream,  and  the  effisct  of  oil  in  still- 
ing waves ;  tt  the  proper  eonstruetion  of  stoves  and  chim- 
neys,' which,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  his  hobbies ;  of  the  art  of  swimming,  which,  being 
himself  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  was  anxious  to  recom- 
mend as  a  universal  branch  of  education :  subjects  conson- 
ant to  his  practical  character,  and  most  of  tnem  directly 
applicable  to  the  increase  of  human  comforts.  Papers  on 
these  matters  nearly  fill  the  second  volume  of  his  collected 
works ;  bis  electrind  treatises  and  letters  occupy  the  first 
volume,  and  his  moral,  historical,  and  poUtical  writings  the 
third. 

To  return  to  Franklin's  private  history;  the  increasiiq; 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  was  manifested  in  his  suo> 
cessivo  appointments  to  different  offices.  In  1736  he  was 
made  clerk'  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania;  in 
1737,  postmaster  of  Phila&lphia;  in  1747  he  was  elected 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  niiladelphia  in  the  Araem- 
bly ;  in  1 753  he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster-general 
for  the  British  colonies. 

When  he  first  became  a  member  of  Assembly,  that  body 
and  the  proprietary  governors,  Penn's  representatives 
[Pgnnsylvannia],  were  in  hot  dispute,  chiefly  with  respect 
to  the  immunity  from  taxation  clauned  by  the  latter.  In 
this  Franklin  took  an  active  part.  '  He  was  soon  looked 
up  to  as  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  to  him  have  been 
attributed  many  of  the  spirited  replies  ctf  the  Assembly  to 
the  messages  of  the  ^vemoxs.  His  influence  in  that  body 
ffas  very  great  This  arose  not  from  any  superior  powers 
of  eloquence  \  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  he  never  was 
known  to  make  any  thing  like  an  elaborate  harangue.  His 
speeches  often  consisted  of  a  single  sentence,  or  of  a  well 
told  Etoiji  the  moral  of  which  was  always  obviously  to  the 
point.  He  never  attempted  the  flowery  fields  of  oratory. 
His  manner  was  plain  and  mild.  His  style  in  sjieaking  was 
like  that  of  his  writings,  simpj:,  unadorned,  and  remarkably 
concise.  With  this  plain  manner,  and  his  penetrating  and 
solid  judgment,  he  was  able  to  confound  the  most  eloquent 
and  subtle  of  his  adversaries,  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  and  to  make  converts  of  the  unprejudiced  who  had 
opposed  him.'  (.Ltfa,  p.  115.)  Having  thus  shown  his 
talents,  he  was  sent  to  Ei^and  in  1757,  on  the  put  of  the 
AssemUy.  to  manage  the  controversy  hefbre  the  privy  coun- 
cil; and  was  successful:  it  was  decided  that  the  estates  of 
the  proprietaries  ought  to  pay  their  fair  proportion  of  the 
public  burthens.  He  remained  in  England  after  this  ques- 
tion was  settled,  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania ;  and  his  con- 
duct was  so  highly  approved  that  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Geoigia,  severally  appointed  him  their  agent.  By  this 
time  his  name  was  well  known  to  European  philosophers. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  ol  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
several  foreign  scientiflc  bodies  at  a  later  period;  in  1772 
he  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Edinbu^h,  and 
St  Andrem^  admitted  him  to  the  degree  <tf  DX!.L.  On  his 
return  to  America  in  1762,  he  zecetvad  the  thanks  of  the 
Assembly,  *  as  well  for  the  lluthfril  disdiarge  of  his  duty  to 
that  province  in  particular,  as  for  the  many  and  important 
services  done  to  America  in  general  during  his  residence  in 
Great  Britain.' 

Being  re-elected  a  member  of  Assembly,  Franklin  was 
earnest  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  vesting  directly  in  the  king  those  rights  and 
powers,  which  were  held  mediately  by  the  proprietaries,  to 
the  injury,  as  he  thought,  of  the  community.  Party  spirit 
ran  high  on  this  point ;  and  the  friends  of  the  proprietaries 
ha<i  influenca  enough  to  prevent  his  election  in  1764.  On 


the  meeting  of  die  Awemhly,  boipever,  be  wu  re-^tpi^ted 
provincial  agent  in  Eneland.  He  was  a>warm  opponent  of 
the  Stamp  Act :  and  his  examination  at  the  bu  ot  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1 766,  when  the  repeal  of  that  un- 
happy measure  wa»  prtnwsed,  shows  the  minuteness,  variety, ' 
and  readiness  of  his  information.  (See  his  works,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
245.)  In  the  outset  of  the  contest  he  seems  to  have  been 
truly  desirous  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  tbe  mo- 
ther country  and  the  colonies.  The  rough  treatmrat  which 
be  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  n^otiations  is  reported 
to  have  changed  his  temper.  That  he  should  have  been 
deprived  of  his  postmaatership,  is  not  wmderflil.  On  one 
occasion,  befbre  the  jHrivy  council,  being  assailed  by  Wed- 
derbume,  then  soUiutor-^neral,  in  a  tcxrent  of  gross  per- 
sonal abuse,  which  was  received  with  evident  pleasure  W 
the  council,  he  bore  it  in  silence,  and  apparently  unmoved. 
On  changing  his  dress,  however,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  he  never  ^ain  would  wear  that  suit  till  he  had 
received  satisfactAn  for  that  day's  insult.  His  next  appear- 
ance in  it  was  on  the  day  when,  as  minister  of  the  United 
States,  he  signed  the  treaty  by  which  England  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

In  1775,  having  lost  all  expectation  of  bringing  about  n 
reconciliation,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia;  and  the  day 
after  he  lauded,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Congress 
then  assembled  in  that  city.  His  character  and  services 
marked  him  out  for  the  most  important  emidoyments 
during  that  and  the  following  your:  among  them  he 
was  sent  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  persuade  the  Canadians 
to  join  in  the  insurrection;  and  was  appointed  president 
of  tbe  convention  assembled  at  Pbikddphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  remodelling  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 
Towards  tlie  end  of  1 776  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  minister,  Silas  Deane,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  French  government  to  form  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  United  States, 
February  6,  1778.  ■  Having  made  several  journeys  to  the 
Continent  in  his  former  visits  to  Europe,  he  was  already 
known  in  person  as  well  as  by  reputation  to  the  scientific 
and  literary  men  of  France,  by  whom  he  was  received  with 
tiie  highest  mariw  of  respect  Nor  did  his  political  engage 
menu  prevent  his  bestowing  some  share  of  his  attention  od 
science.   He  bore  a  part  in  exposing  the  impudent  frauds 

Eractised  under  the  name  of  animal  magnettim.  In  1785 
e  was  recalled,  at  his  own  wish,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jefferson.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  t  itosen  membw 
of  the  supreme  executive  council  for  the  ciiy  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  a  short  time  was  elected  pre»dent  of  the 
same.  In  1787  he  was  delegate  for  the  state  of  Fenn- 
svlvania,  in  the  convention  appointed  to  revise  and  amend 
the  Articles  of  Union,  and  his  last  political  act  was  an 
address  to  his  colleagues,  entreating  them  to  sacrifice 
their  own  private  views,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  in  re- 
commending the  new  constitution,  as  determined  by  the 
majority,  to  their  constituents. 

After  enjoyini^  throush  a  long  lifo,  an  unusual  share  of 
health,  the  just  reward  of  temperance  and  activity,  Frank- 
lin was  compeUad  in  1788  to  quit  public  lif^  by  tiie  inflr- 
mities  of  age.  But  he  still  retained  his  i^anthropy  undi- 
minished, and  his  intellect  undouded ;  and  his  name  ap- 
pears,  as  president  of  the  Abolition  Society,  to  a  memorad 
to  Congress,  dated  February  12,  1789,  praymg  them  to  exert 
the  foU  extent  of  power  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution 
in  discouraging  the  traffic  in  men.  T^is  was  his  last  public 
act  Still  he  preserved  his  liveliness  and  euergv,  during 
those  intervals  of  ease  which  a  painful  disease,  tne  stone, 
afforded  to  him.  Thb  however  was  not  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  death.  He  was  carried  off,  after  a  short  illness,  by  a 
disease  of  the  lungs,  April  17,  1790,  aged  64. 

Dr.  Franklin's  published  works  were  collected  in  three 
volumes,  with  his  fragment  of  his  own  life,  continued  by 
Dr.  Stuber.  prefixed.  He  bequeathed  his  papers  to  lus 
grandson.  Wuliam  Temple  VVanklin,  by  whom,  after  long 
delay,  an  excellent  *  Lifo  of  Franklin,*  including  many  ^ 
hu  misoellaneous  writinn,  and  much  of  his  corref  pondenoc^ 
hat  been  published.  The  Biog.  VrnverteUe  contains  a 
long  memoir  of  him  by  Biot  (For  some  remarks  as  to  a 
particular  paper  left  behind  him  by  Franklin,  see  laker's 
Life'of  Jefferwn,  vol.  i.  p.  338). 

FRANKUNITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  m  attached 
crystels,  granular  and  massive.  The  primary  form  of  the 
crystal  is  a  cube ;  its  colour  is  deep  iron-black.  Opaque. 
Lustre  metallic.    Specific  gravitj,^,;-^^,^  ^^^^ 
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6  0,  Straak  deep  red-broTn.  Cleanse  psrtllel  to  tito 
pluMs  of  theregultt  ootfthedron^but  very  indUtinet.  Frac- 
ture oonehmdal.   Bf  acetic,  but  without  polarity. 

The  massive  varieties  are  amorphoua.   Stmoture  gnnii- 
lar,  eompact.    This  minertf  <s  fbond  at  Fhuiklte,  New 
Jersey.  Nortii  America. 
Aeoording  to  Berth jer  it  eonsists  o( — 

Peroxide  of  iron  ...  88 
Oxide  of  zioo  .  .  .  .  17 
Red  oxide  of  manganese   .       .  16 

—  M 

FRANKS.  [Framcb.] 

FRASCA'TI,  a  town  of  the  Campagna,  eight  miles  east- 
sonth-east  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  north-west  slope  of  the 
Tusculan  Mount.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  two  miles  above 
Frascati,  are  the  ruins  of  antient  Tosculum,  a  town  of 
Latium.  built  lonj;  before  Rome,  and  often  mentioned  in 
Roman  historv.  After  the  subjection  of  Latium  to  Rome  it 
was  governea  as  a  municipmm.  Several  distinj^ished 
Roman  families,  euch  as  the  Mamilia  and  the  Porcia,  came 
from  TusGulum.  It  wag  a  strong  place,  both  ftom  its  posi- 
tion and  the  solidity  of  its  walls,  which  enabled  it  to  resist 
the  attack  of  Hannibal.  Tusculum  continued  to  exisi  «fter 
tiie  fUl  of  the  empire,  being  under  the  rule  of  its  counts 
till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentuir,  and  was  the  residence  of 
several  popes,  among  others  Alexander  III.  In  1169  the 
Tuscolans  Ibnght  and  defeated  the  Romans;  but  in  1I9I 
the  Romans  took  Tusculum,  and  destroyed  it.  Remains  of 
the  walls  of  houses,  and  of  the  citadel,  are  still  extant,  as 
wdll  as  a  small  theatre,  and  a  curious  crypt,  with  a  kind  of 
archedroof  of  primitive  construction.  (Gell's  Topogrt^hy 
qf  Some  mdiU  VidniUf.}  The  hill  of  Tusculum  is  vol- 
canic, and  is  separated  from  the  eentral  mass  of  the  Albon 
mount  by  the  Alban  valley,  throng  which  runs  the  Via 
Latina. 

After  the  destruction  of  Tusculum,  the  inhabitants  built 
themselves  huts  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
Rome,  and  covered  them  with  *  frascbe,'  houghs  of  trees, 
from  which  the  modem  town  has  taken  its  name.  It  has 
some  good  buildinn  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bishop's 
see.  Tub  air  is  vbolesoine.  the  plaee  being  above  the  region 
(tf  Uie  malaria,  and  the  country  around  is  planted  with  fine 
trees.  But  Ha  villas  form  the  great  attraction  of  Frascati, 
It  boi^  •  i^ee  of  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  car- 
^nals  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  One  of  the  most  splen- 
did <rf  these  residences  is  the  Villa  Aldohrandini.  railed 
also  Bdlvedere,  adorned  with  numerous  fountains,  and 
water-works,  and  paintings.  The  viUas  Tavema  and  Mod- 
dragone,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family,  the  Villa  Brae- 
ciano,  with  frescoes  by  Dominichino.  the  Villa  Conti,  with 
its  fine  groves,  the  Vdla  Falconieri,  and  others,  are  also 
worthy  of  attention.  The  site  of  the  Tuscolanum  of  Cicero 
is  not  exactly  known ;  some  believe  it  to  have  been  near 
Grotta  Ferrata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
lake ;  otbenplaee  it  near  La  Ruflndla,  on  the  hill  of  old 
Tusculum.  There  are  remains  of  antient  buildings  all  about 
this  neighboiurbood.  Grutta  Ferrata  is  an  abbey  of  Basilian 
monks,  established  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  retain 
the  Oreek  liturgy.  The  church  is  adorned  with  fine  fres- 
coes by  Dominichino ;  and  the  convent  has  a  library,  with 
many  Oreek  manusmpts.  (Val6r^,  Voyaget  en  Italie ; 
Mattel,  Memoria  Storii^  deU*  mtieo  TuKtjlo  oggi  Fras- 
cati.) 

FRATRICELLI,  or  Little  Brethren,  also  called  Fratres 
tfepatHwetn'fd,  a  religious  sect  which  arose  in  Italy  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  Franciscan 
monks  who  separated  themselves  from  the  grand  commu- 
nity of  St  Francis  with  the  intention  of  obeying  the  laws 
of  their  founder  in  a  more  r^rous  manner  than  they  were 
observed  by  the  other  Franciscans-  They  acoordinEly  re- 
noanoed  every  kind  of  property,  both  oommon  ana  mdi- 
vidual,  and  be^ed  from  door  to  doivtheir  daily  subsistence, 
alleging  that  neither  Christ  norhis  Apwtlesnad  any  pos- 
sessions, either  individual  or  in  common ;  and  that  these 
were  the  models  which  St  Francis  had  commanded  them 
to  imitate.  They  went  about  clothed  in  rags  declaiming 
against  the  vices  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  and  fbretotd 
the  reformation  of  the  cnurch  and  the  restoration  of  the 
true  gospel  of  Chrbt  by  the  real  followers  of  St.  Francis. 
As  the  Franciscan  order  acknowledge*  for  its  oompajuons  a 
set  of  men  who  observe  the  third  rule  prescribed  \ff  St. 
fteneia,  and  were  thnetm  ecMnmonly  oaUed  Tertiarii ;  so 


lifanrise  the  order  of  the  FratriedU,  Vtto  wen  enxioiM  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  true  foUowen  of  St.  Francis,  had  a 
great  number  of  Tertiarii  attached  to  their  cause.  These 
Tertiarii,  or  half  monks,  were  called  in  Italy  Bizodti  or  Bo- 
conn,  in  France  Seguing,  in  Germany  B^wanb  at  Beg- 
hard*.  This  last  appisllation  was  generally  applied  to  tbem. 
liba  Tertiarii  differed  from  the  Fratrieelli,  not  in  theii 
opinions,  but  only  in  their  manner  of  living.    The  Fratri- 
eelli were  real  monks,  subject  to  the  rule  of  St  FranoA, 
whilst  the  Biiochi  or  Beghards,  as  w^  as  the  F^aueisraB 
Tertiarii,  exeepting  their  dirty  faabita  and  certain  maxims 
and  observances  which  they  ftiUowed  in  oomidianee  with 
the  rules  of  their  patron  aaint  lived  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefbre  eiMisidwed  as  laymen.  Hie 
Beghards  were  divided  into  two  dasaes,  the  perfect  and  the 
imperfect.  The  first  lived  on  alms,  abstained  from  marriage, 
ana  had  no  flxed  dwellings ;  the  second  had  booses,  wives, 
and  possessions,  and  were  engaged  in  the  common  avocs- 
tions  of  life  like  other  people.    Pope  Celestin  V.  nv. 
fhvourably  disposed  to  the  Fratrieelli.  and  permitted  them 
to  constitute  themselves  into  a  separate  order.   They  were 
submissive  to  that  pope,  but  they  violently  opposed  hu 
successor,  Boniface  VlII.,  and  sulnequent  popes  who  per- 
secuted their  sect   The  Fratrieelli  were  accuaed  of  gresi 
enormities,  and  persecuted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  but  tber 
found  protection  from  prinoes.  nohleB»  and  taitn%  who  re- 
spected them  on  acoonnt  of  the  austerity     their  devotion. 
The  Fratrieelli  did  not  always  submit  with  the  meeknesa 
the  first  Christian  martyrs  to  their  peraecatfus,  hot  fre- 
quently opposed  force  to  force,  and  even  pnt  to  death  sane 
inquisitors  in  Italy.  This  sect  continued  during  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  spread  as  far  as  Bohemia,  Sileaia,  and 
Poland.  The  members  of  it  were  most  sererely  persecuted 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  many  of  them  fled  from  Fianea 
to  England  and  Ireland.   All  the  persecutions  direaed 
against  the  sect  did  not  however  extingui^  it,  and  somt 
remnants  of  it  existed  till  the  reformation  (rf*  Luther,  whoM 
doctrines  they  embraced.   Their  name  is  supposed  to  hsvs 
been  derived  from  Frairieellus  or  Uraieraum.  an  Italian 
nickname  which  was  ap^ied  in  the  middle  ages  to  all  per- 
sons wh<^  without  beloi^ng  to  any  rel^pom  oraM;  aiBiaed 
a  sanctimonious  appearance. 

FRAUNHOFER.   [Optics.  Practical.] 

FRAUSTADT.  [Posbn.] 

FRA'XINXJS,  the  genus  under  whKb  the  eommon  wab 
is  comprehended,  ts  a  coltoetkm  of  arboreseeAi  pleats,  ia- 
habiting  various  parts  of  the  mon  tempwate  regions  of  tbr 
northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  but 
unknown  in  a  wild  state  in  the  southern.  Altboi^i.  il 
strictly  limited,  the  spedes  are  destitute  of  corolla,  yet  the 
genus  does,  in  fkct.  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  the  olrve 
and  lilac,  a  transition  to  which  is  afforded  by  what  are  emn- 
monly  called  flowering  ashes,  the  Omi  of  modem  hotanisis, 
in  which  a  corolla  exists  in  tlu'  form  of  four  long  narrow 
petals.  Both  tiiese  genera  have  the  kind  of  fruit  called  a 
key, technically,  a  'samara,*  that  is,  a  aead-Teaael  whtdi 
does  not  open,  whfeh  contains  one  or  two  oeUa.  and  which  b 
prolonged  ^to  a  thin  wing  at  the  apex.  Ai  thery  are  all 
called  ashes  in  the  pudens,  and  are  exeeedingly  aeariy 
related  to  each  other,  we  notice  them  both  in  this  place, 

1.  Fraxinus,or  7Viiei4tA««. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  common  ash,  or  FhiX' 
inus  excelsior,  a  tree  innabiting  the  cooler  parts  of  Emt^ 
fhim  Great  Britain  to  a  considerable  distanoe  thioogh  Aau. 
It  is  said  to  exist  in  Japan  in  a  wOd  state,  bat  this  reqoins 
confirmation;  it  does  not  occur  in  North  Amenca,  but 
species  simUar  to  it  in  appearance  are  eommoD  on  that 
continent  The  ash  is  one  of  the  most  nsefVd  of  oarBHtish 
trees  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  hard  too^  wood, 
and  the  rapidity  <^  its  growth.  In  its  appeanaee  too  it  is 
singularly  graceftal  fbr  a  Buropean  tree,  (rften  vaaenbliBg 
in  Its  slender  stems  and  thin  aiiy  foliage  the  aeaeiee  of  tro- 
pical regions.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  beoutaftil  eKct 
of  the  ashes  mingled  with  the  ruins  <^  Netkj  AUwy,  near 
Southampton,  must  have  been  strack  with  this  peeuliartty. 
The  principal  olnection  to  the  ash  is  the  itynry  it  does  to 
the  plants  whi<»  grow  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  rapidly 
exhausting  the  soil  of  all  its  omninble  materials.  In 
consequence  of  this  fow  ]dants  wul  thrive,  or  even  grow 
very  near  it;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  the  eommon 
practice  of  planting  the  ash  in  heogerows  ;  the  extent  of  its 

roots  may  always  be  distinctly  traoed  br  the  langnor  and 
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palenm  of  the  crops  that  stand  near  it  Many  varieties,  or 
supposed  varieties  of  it,  are  known  to  cultivatOTS,  and  many 
more  might  easily  be  collected  if  it  were  worth  the  while ; 
for  it  sports  very  much  in  a  wild  statv .  The  most  striking 
of  the  reputed  varieties  are  the  following 

1.  The  weeping ;  with  all  the  characters' of  the  common 
wild  tree,  except  that  the  branches  grow  downwards  instead 
of  upwards,  so  that  it  grafted  upon  a  lofty  stem  the  head 
will  Bcxin  reuih  the  jgtoand  and  form  a  natural  arbour.  Tins 
is  said  to  have  originated  aceidentally  in  a  field  at  Gam- 
lingay,  in  Camlffid^shire. 

2.  The  entm  leaoed;  with  all  its  leaves  simple,  broad, 
ovate,  oaarwAj  serrated,  and  puckored.  Nothing  can  well 
be  more  unlike  Hie  common  ash  than  this,  which  neverthe- 
less appears  upon  good  authority  to  be  merely  a  seedling 
varie^.  Out  of  leaf  it  is  harcUy  distinguishable  by  its 
branches  from  its  prototype. 

3.  The  curled  leaved ;  with  very  short  stunted  branches, 
and  deep  green  crumpled  leaves.  If  this  is,  as  it  is  said  to 
be,  a  mere  monstrous  variety  of  F^.  excelsior,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  a 
:)BrticularIv  dark  aspect ;  its  leaves  are  so  thick,  and  its 
ahoots  so  short,  that  it  fbrms  a  blackish  round-beaded  tree 
of  the  smallest  dimensions.  Its  origin  is  unknown ;  as 
well  as  the  Qmus,  is  sometimes  called  Fi".  TTieophrtuti* 

4.  The  toarted.  In  this  the  stems  are  covoed  over  with 
a  great  number  of  little  grayish-brown  tubercles ;  otherwise 
the  plant  has  the  appearance  of  the  common  ash. 

Besides  this,  the  only  European  ash  that  deserves  notice 
is  the  Fr.  parvifolia,  or  smaMeaved  ash.  Its  foliage  is 
much  finer  and  narrower  than  in  R".  exceUior ;  the  leaflets 
are  narrow  and  finely  seAated,  the  bark  is  rugged,  the 
growth  slow,  and  instead  of  the  toughness  so  characteristic 
of  the  latter  species,  the  branches  are  so  brittle  as  to  be  liable 
10  constant  ii^jury  from  Aigh  winds.  It  is  however  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  and  for  ornamental  purposes  where  size  is  no 
object,  it  should  be  planted,  especially  as  a  single  tree.  We 
have  now  within  sight  of  the  window  at  which  we  are  writing 
a  fine  old  tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  wUeh,  notwithstand- 
ing the  damage  it  occasionally  receives  from  heavy  gales,  is 
quite  a  heaunnil  objeot  It  is  possible  that  Fr.  rottrata  may 
Ae  a  variety  of  it:  but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
the  idea  thiat  it  is  itself  a  variety  of  Fr.  excelsior.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  Levant  occurs  the  Lentisk  Ask,  Fr.  lentiscifolia,  a 
most  graceful  species,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  composed  of 
five  or  six  pairs  of  small,  distinct,  sharply  serrated,  shining 
leaflets.  It  inhabits  the  country  about  Aleppo,  and  is  hardy 
in  this  country,  where  it  forms  a  tree  of  the  most  elegant 
appearance,  intermediate,  as  it  were,  in  appearance  between 
a  willow  and  an  ash.  The  branches  are  deep  rich  purple. 
It  is  often  called  F^.  Ckinensit  in  the  nurseries.  The 
wood-cut  No.  1064  in  Mr.  Loudon's  'Arboreticce  Britaii- 
iiieum*  does  not  in  ^e  least  resemble  this  species. 

With  r^ard  to  the  species  of  American  ash,  we  have,  in 
the  first  {dace,  to  remark  that  the^  are  not  well  adapted  te 
this  climate,  being  in  general  too  ill  prepared  by  our  short 
cold  summers  to  bear  our  winters,  and  morwver  injured  by 
spring  ftosts:  circumstances  much  to  be  regretted,  because 
some  of  the  species  prove  very  handsome  trees.  In  the  second 
place,  the  number  of  species  has  no  doubt  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  writers  upon  garden  botany;  we  cannot 
liowever  at  all  agree  with  a  modern  writer  upon  these  sub- 
jects, who  believes  all  the  American  ashes  to  be  one  and 
i'-)e  same  species.  The  fbllowing  are,  we  think,  undoubtedly 
distinct 

Ft.pvbetcem,  the  black  American  ash,  with  three  or 
r.>ur  pairs  of  teafiets,  which  are  nearly  entire,  flat,  downy 
liQoeath.  as  well  as  the  branches.  A  swamp  tree  in  we 
luiddle  States  of  die  American  Union. 

A*.  Americana,  the  white  American  ash,  with  seldom 
mcve  Uiui  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  smooth,  flat, 
nearly  entire,  and  glaucous  on  the  under  side,  tiie  branches 
■Biootb.  A  large  tree  in  Canada  and  the  northetn  States 
of  America. 

^•tambueifolia,  the  water-ash,  with  three  or  four  ptura  of 
leaflets,  which  are  rugose,  constantly  serrated,  hairy  at  the 
exils  of  the  leaves  underneath ;  when  bruised  smelling  • 
little  like  elder ;  buds  deep  blue.  A  common  tree  in  fbrests 
iQ  the  northern  parts  of  North  America. 

Fr.  quadrangulata,  with  the  shoots  distinctly  and  sharply 
qusdrangular.  A  tren  ftom  Ohio,  among  the  most  unsuit- 
wue  of  tha  American  ashes  fbr  this  dimate. 


Fr.  epiptera,  with  the  keys  very  broad  and  wedge-shaped 
at  the  upper  end.  and  taper  at  the  base.  A  small  tree, 
found  all  through  the  American  Union. 

All  the  foregoing  can  be  procured  in  the  English  nur- 
series,' and  they  perhiips  form  the  only  distinct  species  of 
the  genus,  which  however  most  especially  demands  the 
attention  of  some  judicious  American  botanist  A  great 
many  supposed  species  were  distinguished  by  the  late  Mr. 
BoBc,  whoee  names  are  current  in  collections ;  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  determined  with  precision,  and  are  perhaps  not 
worth  the  attempt 

2.  Oaif  us,  or  Flowering  Ashet, 

The  Orrms  Buropaa,  or  common  Manna  Ash,  is  a  small 
round-headed  tree,  viUi  leaves  resehibling  those  of  the 
common  ash,  only  tha  leaflets  are  elliptical,  abruptly 
acuminated,  and  have  a  considerable  collection  of  hairs  at 
the  base  of  the  midrib  underneath.  In  the  summer,  when 
the  leaves  are  f&U  grown,  the  trees  become  ornamented 
with  a  profiision  of  white  delicate  blossoms,  which  give  tfiem 
a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance.  The  species  innabits  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  woods  of  Oalahrii 
and  Apulia,  and  in  those  countries  flowers  in  April. 

Omus  rotund^lia  is  universally  distinguished  as  a 
second  species  of  thu  genus ;  differing  in  its  leaves  beins 
much  longer,  the  leaflets  roundish,  ovate,  acute,  not  cuspi- 
date, .coarsely  serrated,  entire,  and  radier  euneate  at  the 
base,  and  not  at  all  hairy  underneath.  In  flowers  it  is 
much  the  same.  It  is  a  native  of  Calabria  and  elaewheiB 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

These  two  plants  are  interesting  as  prodncing  llie  sweet 
laxative  substance  known  in  the  apothecaries'  «iops  under 
the  name  of  manna.  It  is  a  secretion  from  the  leaves  and 
branches ;  and,  according  to  F6e,  is  caused  either  by  arti- 
ficial wounds,  or  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  Both  species 
yield  the  substance,  but  according  to  Tenore,  that  from 
Omus  rotwidtfoUa  is  of  better  quality  than  the  other. 
thinks  that  it  is  also  yielded  by  both  Fraxintu  excelsior  and 
parvi/oHoj  and  this  eorrespouds  with  the  assertion  of  Dr 
Fother^ll.  who  saw  the  substance  collected. 

*  In  Qilabria  and  Swaiy,*  says  this  physician,  *  in  iba 
hottest  part  of  the  summer  months,  the  manna  oozes 
out  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
laiger  branches  of  the  Fraxinus,  or  Calabrian  Ash.  The 
Omus  likewise  affi)rdB  it  but  from  the  trunks  and  latter 
branches  only,  and  that  chiefiy  from  artificial  apertures ; 
whereas  it  flows  from  the  Fraxinus  Uirough  every  little 
cranny,  and  bursts  through  the  lat^e  pores  spontaneously. 
The  different  qualities  of  the  manna  are  firom  different 
parts  of  the  tree.* 

Besides  these,  some  other  species  of  Omus  exist  in  the 
north  of  India  and  China,  but  they  are  too  little  known  to 
remiire  notice  here. 

See  an  elaborate  acoount  of  these  genera  in  London's 
Arboretum  et  FruHcetumBritannieumt  p.  1218. 

FREDERICK  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed  Bar^ 
baroBsa,  wasboro  in  1121,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Coniad 
III.  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1 1S2.  Though  Conrad  was 
not  deficient,  either  in  warlike  spirit  or  in  talents,  an  un- 
happy concurrence  of  circumstances  had  prevented  him 
fh)m  regulating,  as  might  have  been  wished,  all  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  concerns  of  the  empire.  So  many  important 
aKiirs,  both  in  church  and  state,  demanded  immediate  at- 
tention, so  many  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome,  that  it 
required  a  man  of  no  common  energy  to  accomplish  such  a 
task ;  and  of  this  Conrad  himself  was  so  sensible,  that  be  did 
not  recommend  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  his  young  son 
Frederick,  but  his  nephew  Frederick,  son  of  Frederick  duke 
of  Soabia,  by  Judith  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
lud  already  given  proofs  of  bis  personal  courage.  Accordingly 
on  the  17th  day  af.er  the  death  of  Conrad,  Frederick  was 
unanimously  chosen  his  successor  by  the  temporal  and  ec- 
clesiastical princes  assembled  at  Frankfort  and  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chap^le  five  days  after.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  Frederick  settlea  the  dispute  between  Canute  and 
Sueno,  competitors  for  the  Danish  crown,  in  ftivour  of  the 
latter,  whom  he  however  compelled  to  do  him  homage  as 
hi^  vassal.  But  his  chief  attention  was  directed  to  Italy. 
Complaints  were  made  by  the  Apulians  against  Roger  king 
of  Sicily ;  and  some  citizens  of  Lodi  also  came,  and  repre- 
sented in  strong  colours  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  li^ 
lanese.  Frederick  sent  an  enl^t«illiti  iMtbVinJ^^ung 
the  Mil>BMB  to  wfifain  famsnch  proceedings     they  tort 
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IUb  letter  to  pieoM,  and  his  envc^  saved  his  life  by  timely 
fliKht.  This  and  other  imimrtant  conndenUions  called  him 
to  Italy  in  1 1 55,  where  ae  held  an  assembly  in  the  plain  of 
Ronnaglia,  to  receive  the  homage  of  most  of  the  great 
Italian  lords  and  principal  cities.  In  this,  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  Italy,  he,  in  some  measure,  humbled  the  Milanese, 
but  not  choosing  to  attack  their  city  took  the  road  to  Turin, 
received  on  the  way  the  submission  of  many  cities,  and  in 
particular  inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  Asti.  Having 
taken  Tortona,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  he  allowed  the 
inhabitants  to  retire,  but  gave  the  place  up  to  plunder,  after 
which  it  was  entbreiy  burnt  and  destroyed.  After  being 
crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Favia,  he  advanced  rapidly  towards 
Rome,  where  Adrian  IV.  had  just  succeeded  pope  Anas- 
tasiuB.  The  city  having  been  excited  by  Arnold  m  Brescia 
lo  dispute  the  auttuxiiy  of  the  pope,  Adnan,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  resolution,  excommunicated  Arnold  and  his  parti- 
uns,  who  were  in  consequence  expelled  by  the  Roman  senate, 
and  Arnold  being  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  was  by  the 
emperor  delivered  up  to  the  pope,  who  caused  him  to  he  burnt 
alive.  Having  had  an  interview  with  the  pope,  at  which  he 
consented  to  huld  his  holiness's  stirrup,  and  having  re-esta- 
blished his  authority  at  Rome,  and  received  the  imperial 
crown  &om  his  hands,  Frederick  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Germany.  His  first  care  was  to  restore  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  which  was  disturbed  by  a  dispute  between  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;  he 
likewise  ended,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  partie^  a  most  im- 
portant question  respectit^  the  duchy  of  Bawia.  He  had 
resolved  to  divorce  nis  consort  Adelaide,  because  she  had 
no  ehildred ;  but  tUs  not  bein^  a  sufficient  ground  for  a 
divorce,  the  plea  of  consanguinity  was  set  ih>,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  Cardinal  Joseph  Orsini 
and  several  prelates.  Frederick  then  proposed,  to  marry  a 
Greek  princess;  but  this  negotiation  failing,  he  married  in 
XI56  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  hy  which  alliance  he 
annexed  that  rich  kinsdom  to  his  dominions.  Frederick 
soon  aAerwards  oompelTed  Boleslaus  duke  of  Poland  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  first 
six  yeare  of  his  rei^  restored  the  empire  to  the  same  power 
and  extent  of  dominion  which  it  had  under  Henry  III. 

The  a&irs  of  Germany  being  settled,  Frederick  found  it 
necessary  azaki  to  go  to  Italy,  where  the  Milanese  cruelly 
oppressed  uie  towns  vhich  would  not  submit  to  their 
orders.  In  1158,  Frederick  with  an  army  of  100,000  in- 
frntry  and  15,000  cavalry  laid  siege  to  Milan,  and  the  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding  some  previous  successes,  were 
ndueed,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  offer  submission, 
which  was  accepted.  -But  they  again  rebelled,  and  Frc 
derick  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  haughty  city, 
which  was  closely  invested  and  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Frederick's  decision  was  that  '  Milan  should 
be  a  desert ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  leave  the  city 
in  a  week,  and  settle  in  four  villages,  ten  miles  distant  from 
each  other.'  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  an  exa^eration.  The  city  was  not  plun- 
dered ;  the  order  or  permission  for  the  work  of  destruction 
extended  only  to  the  fortifications,  and  even  of  these  a  con- 
siderable part  was  left  standing.  But  the  power  of  Milan 
was  broken.  Its  fall  entirely  discouraged  the  other  cities. 
&escia  and  Piacensa  were  obliged  to  demolish  their  walls ; 
and  the  other  cities  which  had  joined  in  the  insurrection 
xrere  deprived  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

While  Frederick  was  thus  engaged,  pope  Adrian,  with, 
whom  he  was  latterly  on  very  bad  terms,  died,  on  which  a 
schism  arose ;  some  of  the  cardinals  choosing  Victor  IV., 
who  was  inclined  to  the  imperial  interests,  and  the  others 
Alexander  lU.  Frederick,  who  considered  himself  as  pro- 
tector of  the  church,  called  a  council  at  Pavia.  Alexander, 
not  recognizing  this  council,  which  consisted  of  fifty  or  sixty 
German  and  Italian  bishops,  it  proclaimed  Victor  IV.  as 
the  true  pope,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  emperor. 
Alexander  excommunicated  the  emperor  and  all  his  par- 
tizws ;  but  though  he  was  recognized  1^  the  kinn  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  estates  of  Lombardy,  iVe- 
derick's  superiority  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  in  FVanca. 
When  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany  he  fbund  that  du- 
sensions  had  broken  out  betweeen  several  of  the  princ^ 
which  he  however  succeeded  in  appeasing ;  and  then  set 
out  to  meet  Louis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  at  Lannes, 
near  Dgon,  where  they  had  agreed  that  a  eouiwil  should  be 
held  to  tamiBate  the  solunn  in  tike  chnnfa,  lir  daeidinK 


between  the  two  popes,  who  were  to  aroear,  aeeompaoied 

by  the  two  sovereigns,  tbeii' protectors.  This  plan  however 
failed.  The  death  of  pope  Victor  IV.  in  1164  seemed  to' 
offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  reconciliation  between 
Frederick  and  Alexander  III.,  which  the  former  was  in- 
clined to  embrace,  hut  befme  his  ordos  reached  Rome 
his  ambassador  there  had  concerted  with  the  cardinals 
to  proceed  to  the  election,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Guid  t 
bishop  of  Crema,  who  took  the  name  of  Paschal  III.,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  emperor.  Frederick  cro^ng  the 
Alps  in  1165  marched  direct  to  Rome,  where  Pasdial  waj 
solemnly  installed,  and  then  crowned  Uie  emperor  and  hU 
consort  Beatrice.  The  power  of  the  emperor  now  seemed 
to  be  ^reato:  than  ever,  and  he  hoped  entirely  to  reduce 
the  cities  of  Lom  hardy,  which  lud  formed  a  powerful  league, 
being  roused  by  the  cruelty  and  boundless  extortion  of  bis 
oiBoen,  oven  in  those  places  where  his  authori^  was  still 
acknowledged.  Frederick's  plans  were  however  defeated 
by  a  pestilential  disorder,  which  carried  off  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  and  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  be  re- 
turned in  1 166»  from  his  third  Italian  campaign,  as  a  fiigi- 
,  tive.  He  remained  six  years  in  Grermany  to  settle  the  very 
complicated  affairs  of  that  country,  where  the  ambition  of 
the  several  princes  led  to  continual  disputes  and  feuds,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  conflict  between  Henrv 
sumamed  the  Lion,  and  many  princes,  bishops,  and  count^ 
who  formed  a  confederacy  against  him.  He  however  de- 
feated them,  and  soon  afterwards  married  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Henry  H.  king  of  England.  In  1169  Frederick  pre- 
vailed on  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  choose  his  son  Henry, 
who  was  only  five  years  old,kinKof  the  Romans,  and  he  was 
accordingly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Qiapelle.  Having  appeased 
thedisoraers  in  Saxony,  and  undertaken  a  successful  expedi- 
tion against  Boleslaus  duke  of  Poland,  he  prepared  for  the 
fourth  time  to  cross  the  Alps.  The  negotiations  in  Italy  bail 
not  led  to  any  Amurable  results.  Soon  after  Frederick's  rv- 
turn  to  Germany,  pope  Paschal  died,  and  the  cardinals  in  ibe 
interests  of  the  emperor  chose  for  his  successor  CalixtusIIL 
a  man  very  inferior  in  talent  to  Alexander.  But  the  latl>^ 
had  so  consoUdated  his  power,  that  Frederick  thought  he 
should  gain  more  by  opposing  an  anti-pope  to  him  tbsL 
by  attempting  a  reconciliation.  Tlie  cities  of  LombartlT. 
encouraged  by  Alexander,  extended  their  confederacy,  and 
built  a  new  city,  which  they  called  Alexandria  in  tioaour  of 
him.  Only  Genoa  and  Pisa  remained  true  to  the  emperur. 
who,  to  prevent  matters  from  going  too  hi,  aent  Chnstian, 
archbishop  of  Ments,  with  a  smul  army  to  Italy.  The 
archbishop  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  prelate,  a  states- 
man, and  a  general ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  effect  much  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  peace.  The  emperor  himself 
having  passed  Mount  Cenis,  laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  anu 
the  united  Lombard  army  came  to  its  relief.  Negotiations 
were  however  opened,  and  a  truce  concluded.  The  em- 
peror was  so  sure  of  the  result,  that  he  sent  part  «f  the 
army  back  to  Germany,  which  he  soon  had  reason  to  re- 
penL  The  Lombards  grew  bolder,  and  Henry  the  LioiL 
notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor,  refused 
to  proceed.  A  battle  soon  took  place  near  Legnano,  in 
which  the  emperor  was  defeated  by  the  L-imbards  with 
great  loss,  and  ne  himsdf  being  overpowered  and  supposed  | 
to  be  killed,  his  troops  fled.  A  few  days  afterwards  how- 
ever, to  the  unspeakable  jay  of  the  army,  he  appeared 
again  at  Pavia,  where  the  empress  had  already  put  cn 
mourning. 

This  loss  induced  Frederick  to  think  of  peace.  U« 
treated  first  with  Alexander,  whom  he  acknowledged  *s 
pope,  and  who  relieved  him  from  the  ban  of  exnnnmuiiira- 
tion.  He  then,  by  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  concludvc 
a  treat]',  or  rather  a  truce,  for  six  years,  with  the  cixim  I't 
Lombardy,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  for  he  in  &ci  I<is: 
nothing  essential,  except  that  he  gave  up  the  cause  of 
lixtus,  who  obtained  a  rich  abbey.  On  his  return  frvc 
Italy,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  he  went  to  Bui^andy. 
called  a  diet  at  Aries,  and  had  himself  and  hia  consort 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Burgundy ;  whence  he  returned 
to  Germany,  mtioh  sooner  and  more  powecftal  than  hia  ene- 
mies expected.  The  peace  of  the  empire  being  establiabetl. 
t])0  princes  and  bishops  who  had  sided  with  Alexander  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  emperor  ;  but  new  tronUea  arose  ia 
Saxony.  Henry  the  Lion  formed  great  plans  to  extend  in- 
power,  but  was  in  the  end  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  At  Erfur. 
he  appored  iMfture  thei^p^^^l^^p^^Mi^^  l, 
wbam  Fnderiek  had  mm  a  promtie  to  dwrae  docIub; 
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r«{)ec[ing  Henry  without  tbuir  approbation.  The  senteoco 
wu  that  ne  ahould  he  relieved  from  the  ban  of  the  empin, 
retain  his  family  dominions  of  Brunswick  and  Lunebur^ 
but,  for  the  preMiration  of  peace,  should  go  into  banishment 
for  seven  y^ars,  which,  at  the  intercession  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Eng:land,  was  reduced  to  three  years.  Henry 
accordingly  went  with  his  wife  and  children  to  his  father- 
in-law  the  king  of  England. 

The  truce  with  Lombardy  now  approached  its  lost  year. 
After  several  occurrences  in  Italy,  not  unfavourable  to  Fre- 
derick, Alexander  III,  died  in  1181.  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lucius  IlL,  who  was  mudh  in&rior  to  him  in  ability  and 
energy.  Hie  hostile  dispositions  of  both  parties  had  greatly 
abated  during  the  wars,  and  the  emperw  liaving  summoned 
a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Constance,  a  definitive  peace  was 
concluded,  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  A 
year  after  the  peace  of  Constance,  order  and  tranquillity 
everywhere  prevailing,  the  emperor  called  a  general  diet  at 
Mentz,  one  object  of  which  was  to  establish  bis  five  sons. 
This  diet  presented  a  scene  of  unrivalled  festivity  and 
ttplendour.  The  Emprees  Beatrice,  the  emperor's  five  sons, 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  'princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  ambassadors  from  foreign  sovereigns,  40,000, 
some  say  70,000,  knights  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
countless  multitudes  of  people  of  all  classes  were  here  as- 
sembled. Historians  have  recorded  those  brilliant  days,  the 
wonders  of  which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  soagd  composed  on  that  occasion  are 
still  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  A  year  after  this 
diet  Frederick  again  went  to  Italy,  whore  1^  was  received 
with  extoaordinary  honours  by  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and 
even  concluded  an  alliance  with  Milan.  But  new  disputes 
arose  with  the  papal  see,  through  Frederick's  refusal  to 
grant  to  Lucius,  and  afterwards  to  his  successor  Urban  IH,, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  called  St  Peter's  Patrimony. 
He  however  so  increased  his  power  in  Italy  by  Uie  marriage 
of  his  son  Henry  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
king  of  Sicily,  that  the  pope  did  not  venture  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  In  Germany  Frederick  had  declared  Lubeck 
and  Ratisbon  imperial  cities,  and  thereby  had  laid  the 
fbundation  of  a  middle  estate  between  the  princes  and  the 
emperori  by  which  the  power  of  the  latter  was  increased, 
and  the  class  of  citizens  elevated.  The  separation  of  Ba- 
varia from  Saxony,  which  Henry  the  Lion  had  possessed 
together,  added  indeed  to  the  power  of  the  emperor,  but 
embittered  the  animosity  between  the  party  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  all  Christendom  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Infidels.  This  event  led  to  the  Third  Crusade.  On  the 
exhortation  of  the  pope,  Frederick  took  the  cross  in  1188, 
with  his  Bon  Fredenck,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man nobles.  Upon  mature  deliberation  it  was  resolved 
that  the  army  should  go  by  land  through  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Am  Minor.  The  army,  consisting  of  150,000 
men,  besides  many  thousand  volunteers,  commenced  its 
march  in  the  spring  of  1189.  Though  it  met  with  many 
difficulties,  chiefly  aom  the  perfidy  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
who  had  secretly  made  a  convention  with  Saladin  and  the 
sultan  of  Iconium  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Germans, 
Frederick  penetrated  into  Asia,  gained  two  victories  over 
the  Turks  near  Iconium,  which  he  took,  and  was  proceeding 
in  his  victorious  career  to  Syria,  when  his  eventful  life  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  an  attempt  to  swim  on  horseback 
across  the  river  Calycadnus,  where  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  current.  The  statement  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Cydnus  while  bathing  is  certainly  incorrect  Frederick 
was  a  brave  and  liberal  prince,  equally  firm  in  prosperity 
and  adversitjr.  These  great  qualities  veiled  the  pride  and 
umbitiu  wniohwere  unquestionably  in  part  the  nwtives  by 
which  he  was  aotuated.  He  possessed  an  «traordinary 
memorv,  and  a  gnator  extent  of  knowledge  of  different 
kinds  tiuin  was  common  in  that  age.  He  esteemed  learned 
men,  especially  historians,  and  wrote  in  Latin  memoirs  of 
some  part  of  his  own  life,  which  he  left  to  Otho,  bishop  of 
Frcysingen,  whom  he  appointed  his  historian.  He  was  of 
noble  and  miyestic  appearance,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
disputes  with  the  popes,  a  friend  to  religion.  After  bis 
death  his  ton.  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia,  took  the  chief 
command,  but  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder  at  the  siege  of 
Acre  in  1191;  and  of  the  m^hty  army  that  Fredecick  led 
from  Germaiv  o  jy  a  small  remnant  returned. 

FREDERICK  It,  Smperor  of  Qflnnunr.  On  the  death 
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of  Fredenck  I.  be  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  who 
reu;ned  only  ei^ht  years,  leaving  his  son  Frederick,  a  child 
of  four  years  or  age,  who  had  been  created  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans when  in  his  cradle.  He  was  very  carefully  educated 
by  his  mother,  Constance  of  Sicily,  and  acquired  a  degree  ol 
learning  very  extraordinary  at  that  age.  His  hereditary 
dominions  consisted  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  other  territories  in  Germaay.  In 
1210,  the  emperor  Otho  being  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
Frederick,  then  fourteen  years  oi  age,  was  declared  em- 
peror by  a  considerable  number  of  the  German  prince^  but 
it  was  not  tiU  some  yean  afterwards,  on  the  retreat  and 
death  of  Otho,  that  he  became  peaceable  possessts  of  Uie 
imperial  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1215.  No  prince  in  the  middle  ages,  Charlemagne  perhaps 
excepted,  has  made  so  distinguished  a  figure ;  the  most  re- 
markable period  of  those  ages  is  connected  with  his  name 
and  his  lone  reign.  It  was  the  time  in  which  Innocent  UL, 
Gregory  IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.  carried  Gregory  VII.'s 
policy  to  an  extent  that  had  been  considered  as  impos- 
sible; when  the  origin  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  the 
foundation  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  and  the  Inquisition 
became  formidable  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  spiritual 
edifice;  when,  the  nations  of  Europe  were  for  the  flnt 
time  impressed  by  the  Crusades  with  one  general  idea,  re- 
presented by  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  and  drawn  (doser  to- 
gether; when,  after  many  single  voieei  had  died  away  un- 
heeded or  fbi^tten,  a  Protestantism  of  the  middle  ages  wu 
proclaimed  by  the  Waldenses  and  the  Albigenses;  when 
chivalry  attained  a  more  elevated  position,  ennobled  by  reli- 
gion and  a  regular  organization;  when  the  class  of  free 
citizens  gradually  rose'in  estimation  and  importance,  and 
favoured  in  Germany  by  Frederick  against  the  aristocracy, 
and  opposed  by  him  in  Upper  Italy  as  instruments  of  the 
popes,  acquired,  by  means  of  great  confederations  of  many 
cities,  and,  by  the  institution  of  corporate  bodies,  respect 
abroad  and  internal  strength ;  when,  in  opposition  to  the 
club-law,  a  law  for  ensuring  public  peace  and  security  was 
first  proclaimed  in  the  German  language ;  when  the  Secret 
Tribunal  b^n  to  act  in  its  first,  scarcely  perceptible 
commencement;  when  the  first  universities  excited  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  reswch;  and  when  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  found  a  home  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  was  honoured  and  cultivated  by  emperors  and 
kings. 

Roderick,  though  not  tall,  was  well  made ;  he  had  a  find 
open  forehead,  and  a  mild  and  pleasing  expression  of  the 
eye  and  mouth.  The  heir  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  all  tho 
members  of  his  distinguished  race,  enterprizing,  brave,  li- 
beral, with  excellent  natural  talents,  full  of  knowledge ;  he 
understood  all  the  languages  of  his  subjects,  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  Grerman,  French,  and  Arabic ;  he  was  austere,  pas- 
sionate, mild,  and  generous,  as  the  occasion  prompted, 
cheerful,  magnificent,  and  fond  of  pleasure.  And  as  his 
body  had  gained  strength  and  elasticity  by  skill  in  all  chi- 
valrous exociseB,  so  his  mind  and  character,  early  formed 
in  the  school  of  odvmity  and  trial,  had  acquired  a  degree 
of  flexibility  which  those  who  are  Xtora  to  power  but  s^om 
know,  and  an  ene^y  which  strengthened  and  raised  him 
in  times  of  difficulty.  But  such  a  body  and  such  a  mind 
were  necessary  for  a  man  who  was  to  combat  in  Germany, 
already  divided  into  parties,  a  preponderating  aristocracy ; 
in  Upper  Italy  a  powerful  democracy ;  in  Central  Italy  an 
arrogant  hierarchy;  and  in  his  own  southern  hereditary 
dominions,  to  reconcile,  and  unite  by  internal  ties,  the  bos- 
tile  elements  of  six  nations ;  who,  opposed  by  temporal  and 
spiritual  arms,  by  rival  kings,  by  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict, persevered,  conquering  and  conquered,  for  forty 
years,  survived  the  rebellion  of  a  son,  the  treachery  and 
poison  of  his  most  valued  firiend,  the  loss  of  his  fhvourite 
child,  and  did  not  resign  the  sceptre,  which  he  bad  hehl  so 
firmly,  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

TiU  the  year  1209,  when  Frederick  took  upm  himself 
the  government  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  Innocent  lU. ;  but  the  empress  Con- 
stance, his  mother,  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  investiture 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  coronation  of  her  son,  by  sa- 
crificing to  the  pope  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  rights. 
The  royal  crown  of  Germany,  which  was  adjudged  by  the 
Germanprinces  to  the  child  when  onlv  three  years  of  ue,  was 
taken,  after  the  death  of  his  fhther,  by  me  auke  of  Suabia, 
bis  uncle,  who  however  wore  it  wiUiout  advantage  in  0000- 
litkm-to  Otho  IV.  tiU  he  was  Itedered  in  1208  by  OUto 
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«Ba  WittdAaoh;  Imt  Otho  IV.  dimlsMing  the  pope,  In- 
Doeent  IdnMlf  oelkd  Fkvderiok  to  tfie  tbn^e  of  Germany. 
In  ^ite  of  aU  the  eflbrta  of  the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  Fre- 
derick arriTed  in  Germany  in  1212,  and  vas  received  wUh 
open  arms  by  the  party  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen. 
The  possession  of  the  crowns  of  Gierman^  and  Sicily  in- 
spired Frederick  with  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of 
all  Italy,  subduing  Lombardy,  and  reducing  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  monarch  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  bishop  of 
Christendom.  But  he  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
which  was  fsr  less  enlightened  than  himself,  and  still  che- 
rished prejudices  which  he  had  overcome.  If  the  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  was  great,  it  was  equalled  by  his  prudence 
in  gradually  preparing  to  carry  it  into  effect  In  1220  he 
eawed  his  eldest  son  Henry  to  be  cbonn  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  apprised  the  anger  of  the  new  pone  Honorius 
IIL  by  alleging  that  this  measure  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  he  could  proceed  tothe  crusade  which  hehadun- 
dortaken,  and  by  promising  that  he  never  would  unite  Sicily 
with  the  empire.  Disr^arding  the  refiisal  of  the  Milanese 
to  place  the  iron  crown  on  bis  head,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
was  crowned  emperor  in  1220,  and  as  such  hastened  to  his 
hereditary  dominions  which  he  had  left  almost  as  a  fugitive. 
It  was  there  that  preparations  were  to  be  made  for  the  cru- 
sade, but  first  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the 
internal  troubles  of  the  country.  By  the  advice  of  Her- 
mann von  Salza,  grand  master  of  the  Teutonie  ordn,  Fre- 
derick married  lohinte,  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  titnlar 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assumed  his  bthra-in-lav*!  tifla 
Meantime  the  pope  granted  him  a  delay  for  nndertakittg 
the  eraiade ;  bis  chancellor.  Peter  de  Vinci,  compiled  a  new 
code  of  laws,  the  object  of  which  was  to  settle  the  authority 
of  cKurcQ  and  state,  to  reconcile  the  nobility,  clergy,  eiti- 
sens,  and  peasants,  and  to  be  adapted  to  many  ojnerent 
nations,  Remans,  Greeks,  Germans,  Arabs,  Normans,  Jews, 
and  French,  respecting  as  much  as  possible  all  existing  in- 
stitutions. For  the  education  of  his  subjects,  he  founded  a 
university  at  Naples  in  1224  ;  and  the  medical  school  at 
Salerno  was  very  tisurishing.  The  belles  lettres  were  cul- 
tivated at  his  court,  and  Frederick  himself,  some  of  whose 
juvenile  poems  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  at  that  time  the  most 
culttvated,  have  been  preserved  to  our  times,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  first  authors  of  the  refined  Toscan 
poetry.  Many  eminent  artists,  Nicola,  Masoccio,  and  To- 
masi  da  Stef&ni,  were  patronised  by  Frederick ;  and  the 
eoUectioDS  of  works  of  art  at  Capua  and  Naples  were 
founded. 

The  year  1227  being  fixed  for  the  crusaae,  Frederick 
proposed  before  he  set  out  to  call  a  general  diet  of  the 
empire  at  Cremona,  to  satisfy  himself  or  the  sentiments  ot 
the  Lombards  and  be  crowned  as  their  king.  But  the 
Milanese  refused,  renewed  their  antient  league  with  fifteen 
cities,  and  intercepted  the  communication  with  Germany 
by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  For  this  they  were 
put  under  the  ban  oS  the  empire ;  but  Frederick  hastening 
to  the  crusade,  left  the  man^ement  of  the  aflhir  to  the 
pope,  who  only  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  and  enjoined 
the  Lombards  to  fUinish  4U0  horsemen  at  their  expense,  for 
two  years,  to  join  the  crusade.  At  this  juncture  Honorius 
died,  and  Cardinal  Hugolinus,  nephew  of  Innocent  HI., 
was  chosen  pope  by  the  name  of  Gregory  IX.  He  was 
then  eighty  y«irs  of  age,  and,  as  the  emperor  certifies, 
'  of  unblemished  character,  equally  distinguished  by  piety, 
learning,  and  eloquence,'  and  resembling,  in  the  energy  of 
his  will,  Gr^ry  v  H. :  he  urged  the  emperor,  who  received 
the  cross  for  the  second  time  from  his  hands,  to  fhlfil  his 
promise,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  luxurious  way 
of  life  of  the  emperor  and  bis  court.  A  great  number  of 
pilgrims  bad  assembled  in  Italy,  but  pestilential  diseases 
raged  anuHW  them,  and  the  empenv  himself  was  ill  when  he 
embarked  with  Louis,  lan^irave  of  Thuringia.  In  three  days 
Frederick  grew  worse,  and  was  obliged  to  land  at  Otrauto, 
irtMTeLouisLandgraredied.  The  fleet  proceeded  only  to  the 
coast  of  the  Morea,  and  the  crusade  &iled.  Upon  this  Gr^ry 
excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  laid  his  aomiuions  under 
nn  interdict  Fredwick  however,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  his  wife  lolante  in  child-bed.  set  out  on  a  new  crusade 
in  1228;  but  Gregory,  who  had  not  expected  this,  and 
thought  it  iinproper  for  a  prince  under  excommunication 
to  go  to  ^e  Holy  War.  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  three  orders  of  knights  to  oppose  the  emperor 
in  evtfiTthing,  and  caused  FMwiok's  faneditaiy  estates  to 
ba  omnfM  mA  Wd  mate  ^^J  bia  aoUiai  and  John  of 


nsenne.  Frederick,  notwithstanding  all  this,  hy  an  sgm- 
meat  with  Kamel,  sultan  of  Bgypt,  succeeded  in  msii^i 
ten  years'  truce,  and  acquired  fbrmmself  Jenualeni,  tbebeh 
places,  all  the  country  betwem  Joppa,  Bethlehem.  Naia- 
reth,  and  Acre,  and  the  important  seaports  of  Tjre  uA 
Sidon. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  Frederick,  on  the  1 8th  Hv, 
put  the  crown  upon  his  own  head  because  no  ]Hiest  «nid 
even  read  mass,  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  ana  Fred«Kt 
was  even  betra^  to  the  sultan,  who  gave  him  the  fiiit  is&r 
mation  of  it  Fredaick  hastmed  back  to  Lower  lulv,  ui 
after  fruitlesa  negotiations  with  Qnfprj  re^nqoend  hi 
hereditary  estates  and  defeated  all  the  intrignes  of  the 
who  was  at  length  obliged  (1830)  to  ftee  bim  from  tlua- 
communieation.  The  Lombards  abne  would  not  bear  li 
any  terms,  prevented  his  son  Henry  flrom  goii^  to  the  diet  c 
Kavenna,  and  were  not  deceived  by  Gr^wy's  exbortsbt: 
to  peaoe.  While  Frederick  at  last  reconciled  the  pope  rjt 
the  Romans,  the  latter  secretly  endeavoured  to  induce  Kjct 
Henry  to  rebel  aninst  his  fatner,  promising  that  he  wtrnk 
be  received  by  tne  Lombards  wiui  open  arms.  Hesni 
party  in  Germany  too  was  already  considerable ;  but  Fiedt 
rick  suddenly  appeared,  and  Henry,  quite  abashed,  fell  s 
his  feet  and  entreated  forgiveness.  When  however  ibe  o- 
iatuated  young  man  made  a  second  attempt,  be  vu  tta: 
with  his  wife  and  child  to  imprisonment  for  life  at  Sc 
Felice,  in  Apulia;  then  to  Neocastro,  in  (^alnia: 
lastly,  to  Haitorano,  where  be  died  unreeoncSad,  in  dK» 
venUi  year  of  his  imprisonment  On  thiaeTMit  tbecmpmf 
wrote  to  the  states  of  Sieity,  *I  cMifesa  that  the  piuei 
the  living  king  could  not  liend  m^  but  the  death  of  tbt 
son  deeply  affects  me ;  and  I  am  not  the  first  nor  ibeliS 
who  suffin«d  injury  from  disobedient  sous,  and  yet  weft 
over  their  graves.'  It  is  indeed  a  striking  contrast,  tbi 
almost  at  the  same  time,  when  Frederick  sent  the  loo  cf 
his  first  wife  to  prison,  and  caused  him  to  he  fcnsallT 
deposed  at  the  diet  at  Henti  (1235),  he  celebrated  «ith 
much  pomp  his  third  maniage  with  Isabella  of  EngUsd. 
In  1236  he  made  preparations  at  Augsburg  for  an  ei[e- 
dition  against  the  Lombards,  in  which  the  friendship  o! 
Kzelino,  sovereign  of  Verona,  and  that  of  the  GhibelLnt 
cities  of  Uppn  Italy,  was  to  double  the  strength  of  b 
little  army ;  hut  a  contest,  which  was  soon  ended,  sgaiut 
IVedcHck,  duke  of  Austria,  the  last  of  the  boose  of  Ba)MB< 
burg,  interrupted  iu  1837  the  war  which  was  already  cat- 
menced,  and  the  election  of  Conrad,  his  second  son,  h 
king  of  the  Romans.  After  the  recommencement  of  tbe 
war  against  ttie  cities  of  Upper  Italy  devoted  to  thepsitj 
of  the  Guelphs,  the  victory  of  Corte  Nuova,  on  the  0^ 
on  the  *26th  and  27tli  November,  1237,  broke  the  power  irf 
the  Lombards ;  all  the  cities,  except  Milan,  Bologna,  Pis- 
cenza,  and  Brescia,  submitted ;  but  Gr^ry  became  more 
enraged,  especially  when  the  emperor  made  his  natural  ton. 
Ensio,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  prepared  to  subdue  the  rest  of 
Lombardy.  On  Palm-Sunday,  1239.  Gregoiy  assin  ex- 
communicated F^rederick.  who  continued  the  war,  out  sus- 
tained much  ii^uiy  hy  the  secret  perfidy  ot  EzeliaOk  of 
which  he  had  no  suspicion.  To  put  a  complete  end  to  the 
war,  he  suddenly,  in  1240,  turned  his  arms  against  tbe  pope 
himself,  penetrated  through  Spoleto  into  the  states  of  ibe 
Church,  and  made  the  pope  tremble  in  his  capita'  Roue 
would  have  proved  an  easy  prey  if  he  could  have  subdued  the 
last  remnant  of  superstition  in  bis  breast ;  but  here,  and  in 
his  edicts  against  neretics,  we  see  the  ties  whidi  still  bound 
FMcrick  in  the  fetters  of  his  times.  Nor  did  he  know  lb* 
spirit  of  Gregonr,  when  he  thought  he  could  compel  bim  to 
make  peace.  He  wished  rather,  without  proceeding  to  tbe 
last  extremities,  to  have  his  cause  decided  in  tn  assemblj 
of  bishops ;  but  finding  that  only  his  most  ddenaioed  eiw- 
mies  were  invited  to  it,  hewsmed  all  prdalos  acainst  gmoc 
to  Rome ;  and  at  last,  when  a  bis  admonftxtns  anika 
nothinft  be  caused  tbe  Genoese  fleet  to  be  atiadked  and  de- 
stroyed by  his  son  Bnzio,  and  abon  100  prelates  who  ven 
on  board,  on  their  way  to  Rome,  to  be  taken  to  Napla  n 
prisoners.  This  bbw  at  leni^th  Isid  the  invincible  Greprj 
on  his  death-bed  on  the  2 1  st  August,  1841 ;  bnt  I7  his  d«lk 
deprived  the  emperor  of  almost  certain  vietCMy. 

while  he  was  engaged  in  these  enterprise^  Fredwick 
had  not  been  able  to  eontend  in  person  with  the  Moq^ 
who  bad  penetrated  into  Germany,  but  after  their  ndan 
atWahlstadt  in  1341,  and  tbeir  oefeat  at  (MmuU,  tonm 
baok.  After  the  short  reign  nf  Fope,C^eatwa  IV.  m 
a  long  iatm^umP  niiSiikS^HZ^^^  Ibr 
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•leetkmofftpope;  bnt  ftnibald  Flewo,vlio»whenou^iial, 
hmd  been  hu  mend,  become,  as  Itanooent  IV^  the  nuwt  fiir- 
midi^e  ot  his  enemies.  He  continued  GnKOiy*i  exoom- 
municttion,  and  dreading  the  vieinitf  of  the  anpenr  in 
luly,  flsi  in  1S44  to  Lyon.  Frederick  had  now  the  altn^ 
native,  either  to  appear  aa  a  oriminal  beftns  the  judgiDent< 
aeat  of  a  prieit,  or  to  eommenoa  the  nneqnal  conflict  with 
the  iupentition  of  the  age.  TbB  pope  renewed  the  exoom- 
munieation  and  inmmoned  a  general  council  to  Lyon. 
Thaddeui  of  Bueua,  the  emperoPi  chancellor,  defended  lus 
cause  be&re  thia  council  with  overpowenng  eloquence  and 
truth,  and  reftited  the  moat  malicioiia,  as  well  as  tlw  most 
absuid  accusations.  Frederick,  accused  of  bere^,  in  nin 
suffered  hinuelf  to  be  examined  respecting  his  Mih ;  how- 
ever religious  and  pure  he  appeared,  he  was  guilty,  because 
it  was  rasoWed  he  should  be  so,  and  the  pope  pronounced 
against  him  the  most  dreadful  anathema — released  all  his 
subjects  ftom  their  oath,  declared  him  to  be  deprived  of  all 
honours  and  dignities,  as  a  perjurer,  peaoe-breutw,  robber 
*f  churches,  a  jproAmer  of  sanctnarws,  and  heretic;  and 
fae  also  dedared  that  those  who  remained  fliithftil  to  the 
emperor  should  be  included  in  the  same  senteno&  But 
Frederick  showed  that  be  was  still  emperor :  he  jnstifled 
himself,  as  became  a  great  sovereign,  before  the  |nnces  of 
Europe ;  and  while  Innocent  was  labouring  for  the  election 
of  the  landgrave  Henry  Raspe  of  Thuringia,  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  he  fought  suceessfblly  against  the  Lombards, 
defeated  a  conspiracy  at  his  court,  and  did  not  lose  his 
eourase  even  when  his  son  Conrad  was  defeated  by  hu 
rival  Henry.  Conrad  in  the  sequel  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Henry  died  in  1247.  But  what  most  deeply  wounded 
him  was  the  conduct  of  Peter  do  Vinears,  who  bad  long 
wavered  in  his  fidelity,  and  when  he  found  himself  dis- 
covmd,  attempted  to  poison  Frederick.  This  plan  bong 
defeated  he  was  cast  into  ^ison,  where,  in  dewair,  he 
dashed  his  head  against  th«  wall  and  was  killed.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  Rauma,  in  his  *  Histmy  d  the  Hooae 
of  Hofaenstaufen,'  considers  this  story  of  the  attempt  to 
poinon  the  emperor  very  doubtful,  though  be  does  not 
believe  that  Peter  was  entirely  innocent  The  emperor, 
who  had  become  mistrustful  of  hU  friends,  lost  Parma  by 
an  insurrection,  and  bein^  defeated  in'  a  camp  which  he  had 
formed  before  it,  he  lost  his  army,  his  treasures,  and  his  friend 
Thaddeus  of  Suessa.  WilHam  of  Holland,  though  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  at  the  instigation  of  Innocent 
elected  emperor  by  the  three  Rhenish  archbi^ops ;  Bnsio, 
his  son,  was  matle  prisoner  by  the  enraged  Bolognese,  and 
Ezelin  joined  his  enemies.  His  own  health  now  declined, 
and  he  deaired  to  die  m  peace;  hut  binocent  r^eeted  the 
most  reasonable  terms  of  reconoiltBtion.  FredeEick's  spirit 
was  ^in  roused:  he  was  victorious  in  Lomhardy,  and 
would  perhaps  have  humbled  Innooent  himself  had  he  not 
been  surprised  by  death  at  Fiorentino.  in  the  arms  ef  his 
natural  son  ManfVed,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1250,  in 
the  flfly-fiixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first  of  his 

Redbrick  hi.,  empo^r  of  Germany,  son  of  Br- 
nest,  duke  of  Austria,  was  bom  at  Inspruek,  on  the  2l8t 
September,  1415.  He  was  not  yet  of  age,  when,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  he  went  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land.  In  1435,  in  conjunction  with  bis  bfotber 
Albert  the  Prodigal,  he  assnmea  the  government  of  his 
dominions,  the  revenaes  of  vhixih  did  not  much  exceed 
16,000  marks.  Being  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Germany, 
in  1440,  on  the  death  oi  his  conrin  Albert  lU  he  aj^prared 
des^iad  to  take  a  deoiuve  part  in  the  great  allhirs  of  his 
Bse ;  but  he  was  averse  to  every  thing  that  took  him  out  of 
hu  own  narrow  sphere,  and  was  especially  deflrient  in  at- 
tadiment  to  the  intoests  of  Germany.  It  is  true  there 
were  many  circumstances  in  the  state  of  Germany,  and  in 
his  own  situation,  which  pertly  excuse  him.  At  the  verr 
commencement  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war  witn 
his  brother  Albert,  who  reigned  in  Upper  Austria,  and  was 
in  danger  of 'losi■^:  all  his  bereditary  dominions.  In  diffis- 
rent  parts  of  Germany  troubles  arose,  which  required  a 
more  vigorous  hand  than  his  to  put  them  down.  He  called 
several  diets,  chiefly  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the 
church,  whidi  was  not  dfeoted  till  1447,  when  Felix  was 
persuaded  to  abdioateb  and  Nich(du  V.  waa  acknowledged 
as  lawAil  pope.  In  14U  Frederick  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  reeeived  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope,  as  well  as 
the  erown  of  Lomboidy,  along  with  his  betrothed  consort 
SleHMi^  aistarof  tiwkineof  FortugaL  B«t  ha  did  not 


thereby  aaqnlre  a  greater  depee  of  moral  energy,  or  an 
increase  of  politieal  indcpendenoe ;  nor  did  ha  recover  any 
of  the  riglUs  of  the  Smpire  which  bad  been  torn  flrom  it  by 
vmriooB  nsnrpos.  In  1463  he  revived  archducal  title 
in  his  femOy,  and  busied  himself  with  bis  botanical  pursuits, 
while  the  danger  on  Ae  side  of  Turkey  benme  more  threat- 
ening. He  did  not  make  any  attempt  against  Milan,  where, 
after  the-  extinction  of  the  male  line  m  the  Visconti,  the 
usurper  Sfona  bad  established  himself.  How  unfbrtunate 
and  unstable  he  was  in  his  external  policy  appears  ftom  his 
transaction*  wiA  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  with  a  view  to  recover  some  crown  land*  of  which 
the  house  of  Austria  had  been  deprived,  be  interfered  in 
the  internal  diqiutes  of  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  but  not  bavin? 
a  sufficient  force  of  bis  own,  and  not  being  supported  by  the 
Bmpire,  he  called  in  fiwugn  troopa  from  PVance  under  the 
Dauphin,  which,  having  been  taught  a  lesson  by  Swiss 
valour  at  St  Birs  Jacob,  in  1444.  turned  their  arms  in  part 
againit  Oeimany  and  Anitria  itadf.  In  Omnany  be  waa 
threatened  with  stffl  greater  danger.  In  1449  he  was 
entangled  in  a  (;|uarre^  on  aeoonnt  ut  the  saoeasaion  to 
tite  Wlatinat^  with  Frederick,  the  vietonoiu  ImKher  to  the 
deceased  Louis,  who  demanded  the  Electorate  for  himself 
instead  of  his  nephew  Philip,  and  being  opposed  by  Fre- 
derick, brought  over  Mentc,  iVeves,  uid  a  number  ot  Ger- 
man princes  to  bis  aide,  and  even  held  out  to  the  Bohemian 
George  Podiebrad  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  imperial 
crown.  When  his  ward  Lsdislaus  died,  without  chifdrsn, 
in  1457,  Lower  Austria  came  to  Frederick,  Upper  Austria 
to  Albert,  and  part  of  Carinthia  to  Siegmund  of  Tyrol ; 
but  Vienna  remained  to  all  of  them  in  common.  On  this 
death,  notwithstanding  Frederick's  pretensions  to  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  George  Podie 
bead  pratered  to  him  in  the  former,  and  Matthias  Corvi- 
nua  m  the  latter.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  this 
cause  of  vexation,  when,  in  1462,  his  brotfaer  Albert  raised 
an  insometion  against  Um  in  his  capital  Vienna,  and  Tn- 
deriek,  being  besieged  there,  was  deli\-ered  by  his  opponent 
Podiebrad.  In  this  distress  he  at  length,  for  once,  mani- 
fested resolution,  and  declared  that  the  palare  should  be  his 
gr«ve  befbre  he  would  yield  to  rebetUous  sul^ects.  J^t 
many  years  be  was  engaeed  in  contentions  respecting  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  of  the  whole  of  which  he  obtained  posses- 
sion by  tiie  death  of  Albert  in  1463.  In  1468  he  wain 
went  to  Rome,  and  bad  several  conferences  with  Pope 
Pftul  II.,  as  to  the  means  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
Turks :  nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  be  suffered  them 
to  penetrate  in  1469  to  Camiola,  and  in  1475  nearly  to 
Saliburff,  almost  without  opposition.  His  wavering  policv 
caused  tte  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  quarrel :  but 
afterwards  ho£  turned  their  arms  against  him,  and  Mat- 
thiasCorvinus,king(tf  Hungary,  laid  siege  to  Vienna  in  1479, 
and  was  only  jwevailed  on  to  retire  by  Frederick's  renounc- 
ing all  his  own  pretensioDs  to  Hungary,  and  granting  him 
the  inveatiture  of  Bohemia,  with  a  sum  of  mont^.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  rendered  more  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  bis  hereditary  dominions  by  the  success  of  his  plan  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Suximilian  with  Maria  of  Burgundy,  the  rich  heiress 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  which  did  not  take  place  till  1477,  after 
the  death  of  Charles.  In  1485  he  bad  a  new  quarrel  with 
Matthias,  who  took  from  bim  Vienna  and  all  Lower 
Austria.  Frederick  withdrew  to  his  son  Maximilian  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  I486  Maximilian  was  efaosen  king 
of  the  Romans,  but  soon  afterwards  was  entangled  in  a 
war  with  Franee,  and  even  with  the  Netherlaims,  on  ac- 
count of  the  gnardianship  of  hit  children.  In  14S8  Bkxi- 
milian  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Frederick  resolved  u 
hasten  tq  his  assistance.  On  the  death  of  Matthias  in  1490 
Frederick  recovered  Austria,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Hungarian  crown  to  I^disUus  of  Bohemia.  At  lengtii,  after 
so  many  defbated  plans,  he  died  on  the  19th  August  1493, 
as  some  report,  from  a  disorder  ctmtracted  by  a  surfeit  of 
melons ;  according  to  others,  in  consequence  of  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg ;  leaving  it  to  his  son  to  realise  the  device 
inscribed  upon  nis  books  and  his  palaces.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  by 
which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  meant  Auttria  ett 
Imperan  Orbi  Vmiurto.  When  it  is  considered  that 
Frederick  died  in  the  78di  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
fifty-mght  J*K»  in  Austria,  and  flfty-th»e  as  Emperor  of 
Qermany.  it  is  snrpiising  how  small  a  share  h'e  had  in  the 
important  eventa  of  that  long  period,  wbtrii ^^J^^Mad 
memor  M  iif  Oa      ng  of  Cn^tttttiiU^iaaJiijG^ 
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%y  the  MTival  of  learning,  in  eonsequenoe  of  llieinffnx  of 
fugitives  from  Gieaoe,  and  the  increased  number  of  univer- 
dties  in  Grermany  and  Italy,— by  the  invention  of  printing, 
by  Uie  visibto. advance  of  the  states  of  Weston  Snrope 
towards  one  politic«l  system, — by  the  end  of  tbe  ibuAtf  of 
Burgundy,  wnich  gave  occasion  for  200  years'  van,  and 
by  ue  veakening  of  tbe  Papal  power  1^  tbe  treaties  of 
Constance  and  Basle.  The  character  of  Frederick,  as 
his  whole  reiffn  evinces,  entitled  him  to  his  surname  of 
"  the  Pacific:"  he  was  cautious,  scrupulous  about  trifles, 
avaricious,  but  temperate,  plain  in  his  apparel,  chaste  and 
devout,  and  lemarVably  fond  of  astrolc^,  alchemy,  and 
botany-  possessed,  in  short,  of  qualities  which  might  have 
made  him  &  respectable  private  gentleman,  but  wholly 
unequal  to  the  task  of  goveming  an  empire,  especially  in 
the  state  in  which  Germany,  divided  among  1500  masters, 
was  in  his  astB. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  sur- 
named  the  Great  Bleotor.  was  tbe  son  of  the  doctor  Georee 
William.  In  the  distracted  state  of  Germany  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  and  the  necessaiy  absence  of  bti  fother 
with  the  army,  the  young  prince  saw  but  little  ttf  tbe  splen- 
dour and  indulgences  of  a  court,  and  passed  the  first  years 
of  his  lifb  in  retirement  with  his  tutors,  who  were  men  of 
leamii^  and  experience,  and  vrith  his  mother,  first  at  the 
castle  of  litzlingen,  in  the  forests  of  the  Altmark,  and 
afterwards  at  Custrin.  The  adventures  and  the  singular 
fortunes  of  his  mother's  fo.mily  (who  was  sister  of  Frederick, 
king  of  Bohemia,  husband  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England),  the  cruel  and  barbarous  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
he  and  his  fkmily  were  exposed,  necessarily  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  fkther's  sister,  Maria  Eleanora,  que«i  of  Sweden, 
conaorti^GustaTUsAdolphus,  whose  conversation  naturally 
dwelt  on  the  expknts  of  her  illustrious  husband,  whose 
mortal  remains  he  contemplated  at  Wolgast  only  two  years 
afterwards.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  tbe 
university  of  Leyden.  where  he  especially  devoted  himself  to 
the  classics  and  to  history.  Of  modern  languages  he  was  a 
proficient  in  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Polish.  He  was  after- 
wards in  the  camp  of  Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
during  the  siege  of  Breda,  and  was  much  noticed  by  tbe 
prince  for  his  amiable  manners  and  exemplary  conduct,  as 
well  as  for  his  sound  understanding.  About  this  time  a 
socie^  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  (called  Media  Nocte) 
endeavoured  to  draw  .the  prince  into  its  circle ;  but  bis 
friend  and  tutor,  the  baron  Schulenberg,  making  him 
aware  of  the  immoral  nature  of  the  society,  the  prince 
resolved  immediately  to  quit  the  Hague.  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  much  surprised  at  this  self-command,  and 
when  the  prince  arrived  in  the  camp  before  Breda,  said  to 
him,  *  Cousin,  your  flight  is  a  greater  proof  of  heroism  than 
if  I  took  Breda ;  he  woo  so  early  knows  how  to  command 
himself  will  always  succeed  in  great  deeda.'  These  words, 
as  he  himself  owned,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 

His  father  dying  in  1640,  the  young  prince  found' his 
dominions  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  condition  by  war 
and  bad  government.  The  exactions  of  Wallenstein  in  the 
Mark  alone  were  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  gold 
florins ;  and  in  a  memorial  of  the  magistrate  of  Prenzlau,  it 
is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  such  dreadful 
extremities  that  they  not  only  eat  doga,  cats,  and  even  car- 
tioDtbut  that  both  in  the  town  and  couDtnr  they  attack  and 
kill  each  other  for  food.  He  commenced  his  government 
with  a  d^;ree  of  prudence  and  vrisdom  rarely  found  in  so 
young  a  sovereign.  His  first  care  was  to  correct  many 
crying  abuses,  and  to  restore  order  in  the  finances.  His 
attention  was  then  directed  to  fiweign  affairs.  In  J  642  he 
received  the  investiture  of  Prussia  from  the  king  of  Poland; 
m  1 643  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Swedes  on  condition 
of  their  evacuating  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions.  At 
the  peace  of  Miinster  he  was  not  able  to  enforce  his  claims 
to  Pomerania  and  Silesia,  but  obtained  Magdebu^,  Walleu- 
stadt,  Minden,  and  part  of  Pomerania.  It  is  highly  to  his 
tredit  that  it  vras  chiefly  owing  to  him  diat  the  principle  of 
equal  righta  and  privi^^  for  the  two  great  fivisioiis  of' 
the  Protestant  church  was  admitted  in  that  ftjnou*  tiea^. 
Charles  Gustavus,  kii^  of  Sweden,  appearing  onulous 
of  rivaling  Oustavns  Adolphus,  the  eleotor  conelnded  an 
alliance  with  Holland,  and  sought  the  friendship  of  Crom- 
well and  ]>i>m  XIV.  He  was  however  obliged  to  make  in 
16d5  a  treaty  with  the  Swedes,  in  consequence  of  wluch  he 


joined  in  the  invasion  of  Fbland,  and  gitatly  eontribiited  ta 
the  victory  at  Warsaw.  Austria,  HoUand,  and  Poiand 
-vehemently  protested  against  this  aUianee  with  Swedes, 
but  CamwWr  who  beheved  the  Pcotestaat  oanae  to  be  ia 
danger  from  the  king  of  Poland,  sent  William  Jmpm  u 
his  ambuMdor  to  the  eAeetw^  whom  in  lettera  ae  em- 
{diments  in  the  hiriwst  terras  fir  his  aerrioe  to  the  Pro- 
testant rdigion.  But  Russia  and  Anstria  declaring  a 
for/Hir  uf  Poland,  he,  by  the  mediation  of  Austria,  condiHini 
a  convention  with  P^dand  at  Wehlau,  by  one  of  the  stqnb- 
tions  of  which  he  obtained  the  entire  aoveraign^  of  Phttsia ; 
and  in  1678  completed  the  conquest  of  all  Pometanu 
by  the  taking  of  Greifowald  and  Stralsund.  Tbe  deioh  of 
Charles  Gustavus  freed  him  from  an  adversary  who  woulil 
probably  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
treaty,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  Fre- 
derick, now  at  peace  with  his  neigbboura,  directed  all  lu» 
attention  to  promote  the  wdfore  of  hia  subjects  by  &voa^ 
ing  all  internal  impTOTanenta ;  the  rained  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  reboill;  new  roads  made^  waste  lands  enllivated 
commerce  enoouraged,  and  many  uaeftil  estsblwhmenb  i 
founded,  | 

In  1672  however,  Holland  being  threatened  by  Louis 
XIV.'.  he  concluded  a  treaW  with  the  republicv  oigaging  to 
furnish  20,000  men  for  its  defence.   He  alio  eontnbuted  to  I 
induce  the  Emperor,  Denmark,  Hesse  Cased,  and  several  | 
German  {Hinces  to  ^in  him  against  France.  -  But  thougb 
his  advance  into  Westphalia  induced  the  French  to  quii 
Holland,  the  campaign  was  rradered  unaueceaaful  by  tbe 
slowness  of  the  Austrian  general,  and  he  was  forced  to  abas- 
don  Westphalia  to  the  enemy.  The  Austrians  leaving  hint, 
and  the  Dutch  n^leeting  to  send  him  subsidies,  be  w» 
obl^ed  to  make  a  convention  with  France  in  1673.  Tbe 
French  were  to  evaeu^  Weitphalia  and  pay  him  800;N* 
livres,  he  promising  to  witbuaW  from  ^  ma  mllia&cesilli 
Holland,  and  not  to  support  the  enemies  of  Fr&Boe ;  yet  be  i 
reserved  to  himadf  the  ririit  of  assisting  the  German  em-  | 
peror  in  case  of  attack.  This  happened  in  1674.  vfaen  be  | 
invaded  Alsace  with  1 6,000  men,  and  joined  the  ImpetiaJ 
army ;  but  the  Austrian  general  Boumonville,  avoidii^  i 
battle,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Frederick,  Turenne  re- 
ceiving reinforcements,  obliged  the  Germans  to  quit  Alsace. 
In  order  to  free  themselves  from  Fredaick,the  French  inai- 
gated  the  Swedes  to  invade  Pomerania  and  the  March,  wbicb 
they  attacked  in  December.  1674,  with  16,000  meat.  Fre- 
derick  hastened  to  his  dominions,  and  prooeediog  with  greti 
rapidity  and  secrecy  at  tbe  bead  of  only  SOOO  men.  be  totally 
defeated  1 1,000  Swedes  at  FebrbeUin  in  1675,  and  freed  his 
dommions  from  the  enemy.  Following  up  his  auoceaees,  he  i 
took  Stettin.   In  January,  1679,  he  ctosaed  the  F^isebe  j 
Haff  and  the  Gulf  of  Courland  with  his  army  on  sledges 
over  tbe  ice.  and  surprising  the  Swedes  in  their  winter  . 
quarters,  compelled  tlwm  to  quit  Prussia.  He  did  not  reap  | 
any  real  advantage  from  his  success,  for  Louis  XIV.  insitied 
that  he  should  make  peace  vrith  Sweden  and  give  up  all 
his  conquests ;  and  on  his  refusal  sent  an  army  ^  30,000  ' 
men  to  lay  waste  the  duchy  of  Qeves  and  city  of  Minden. 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  St  Ger- 
main, by  which  lie  restored  all  his  conquests  to  Sweden ;  , 
the  French  withdrew  from  his  Westphalian  dominions,  and 
paid  him  300,000  crowns.   After  this  we  do  not  findFre- 
d^ck  agwn  in  the  field.  He  waa  indeed  engaged  in  various 
nojotiations;  was  involved  in  disputes  wiu  France  on 
aoeoant  of  its  uiguBt  seisnre  (tf  Straabui^  and  I<axembu^ ; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  receiving  20,000  Fkweh  pn»- 
testants  who  left  their  country  on  the  repeal  of  tbe  edkt  erf 
Nantes.    Frederick,  who  had  previously  received  from  his 
ambassador,  Von  Spanheim,  notice  of  the  intended  measure, 
had  made  preparations  to  receive  the  fugitives,  and  sent 
funds  to  his  agents  at  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  and  Ham- 
burg, for  their  assistance.   In  like  manner  he  protected  tbe  ' 
proscribed  WaldenseS.  Having  in  vain  interoeded  for  tbera 
in  a  very  affecting  letter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  offered  to 
receive  2000  of  them  into  bis  duminiona.   He  sent  SOOO 
men  in  1686  to  assist  tbe  emperor  against  the  Turks;  j 
having  in  the  year  preceding  renewed  his  alliance  with 
Holland ;  and  when  Prince  Willutm  oS  <hange  waa  nc- 
paring  tat  his  expedition  to  En^and.  FMleriek  asaiBted  bun 
with  seroal  repmqnto,  and  Haiabal  Von  Sdumbog^  who 
was  kilbd  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyneb  As  another  ^oof  of 
Frederick's  enterprising  spirit,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  thai 
Spain  n^lecting  to  pay  htm  the--«rTear8  of  a  safasid; 
promised  him  for  hi^MfSBer^titaiii^^isk^  tt 
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fttsolved  to  eommonoe  a  wax  by  aea  against  that  pover: 
ae  fitted  out  eight  frigates  vhich  hM  been  employed 
against  Sweden,  and  sent  them  in  1680  to  capture  Spanish 
ships,  and  they  actually  took  some  rich  merchantmen. 

We  have  not  space,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  detail  the  pro- 
Reedines  of  this  great  prinee  in  oonsolidatin^  the  pmpari^ 
of  his  uominkuu  and  uw  welftre  of  his  snigeots.  He  died 
in  April,  1688,  leaving  to  his  son  a  wdl-cultivated,  much 
<nlai^ed  territory,  a  wdl-fiUed  treasury,  and  an  army  of 
30,000  excellent  troops.  He  was  twice  married;  first  in 
1 6 4 7  to  Louisa  Henrietta,  princess  of  Orange,  a  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  person,  author  of  the  c&lebrated  Gknnan 
hymn,  *  Jesus  mein  ^uversicht'  She  died  in  1667.  In  the 
fl4lowing  year  Frederick  married  Dorothea,  duchess  dowager 
of  Brunswick  Ltineberg;  hut  though  an  excellent  fuid 
virtuous  princess,  she  was  not  liked  by  the  people,  chiefly 
because  she  was  on  ill  terms  with  her  step-chiAlren,  espe- 
cially^ the  crown-prince.  The  chuacter  of  Frederick,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  has  always  been  highly  esteemed. 
He  was  kin^  generous,  fond  of  society,  and  though  rather 
quick  in  hittempw,  extremely  ptacahle.  Aa  a  some^n, 
he  appears  to  have  justly  merited  the  surname  of  the  Great 
Elector.  Some  writers  have  blamed  his  frequent  ^langes 
of  party ;  but  it  must  be  reoolleeted  tlut  a  weak  state,  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  neighbours,  cannot  alway#  choose  its 
own  line  of  politics. 

FREDERICK  I.,  kingof  Prussia  after  170I.hut  as  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  HI.,  was  born  in  1657,  at  Kii- 
nigsbcrg,  and  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  became  heir 
apparent ;  but  being  deformed,  and  of  a  very  weak  consti- 
tution, his  education  was  neglected,  and  his  step-mother 
Rven  prevailed  on  the  elector,  his  father,  to  make  a  will  by 
which  he  bequeathed  all  the  acquisttions  of  territory  which 
ho  himself  had  made  to  be  divided  among  the  children  o^ 
his  second  wife.  Btft  this  disposition  did  not  take  place, 
and  Frederick  succeeded  to  ue  whole  of  his  fttbors  do* 
minions  in  1688.  After  the  death  of  his  flnt  wife  Eliza- 
beth Henrietta,  inincess  of  Hesse  Cassel,  he  married,  in 
)r)8-1,  Sophia  Chariotte,  princess  of  Hanover,  sister  of 
George  I,,  afterwards  king  of  England.  Immediately  on 
his  succession  he  ai;reed  with  William  prince  of  Orange  to 
assist  him  with  6000  men  in  his  expedition  to  England.  In 
1G39  he  sent  20,000  men  to  join  the  imperial  army  against 
France,  whose  troops  laid  waste  the  Palatinate.  In  1691 
he  joined  the  grand  alliance  between  the  emperor,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  England,  against  France,  and  sent  15,000 
men  to  the  Netherlands,  of  whom  King  William  had  the 
chief  command.  He  had  an  interview  with  that  monarch, 
which  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory  to  either  party,  the 
characters  of  the  two  sovereigns  being  essentially  different. 
William,  cold,  simple  in  his  manners,  and  solid  in  his  viewB ; 
Frederick  impatient,  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
greatness,  and  punctual  in  the  observance  of  all  points  of  eti- 
quette. He  also  assisted  the  emperor  with  6000  men  against 
the  Turks  for  a  subsidy  of  150,000  dollars.  At  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  of  Wes^halia 
and  St.  Germain,  relating  to  Brandenburg,  were  confirmed. 
By  negotiations  with  various  powers,  or  by  purchase,  he 
obtained  several  additions  to  his  dominions,  and  a  prospect 
of  others.  In  1 703  he  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Elbing, 
which  had  been  already  mortgwed  to  the  Great  Elector  for 
400,000  dollars,  which  sum  haa.  not  been  repaid.  The  grand 
object  of  his  ambition  was  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of 
Prussia,  that  being  the  only  part  of  his  dominions  of  which 
he  had  the  absolute  sofereigntv.  He  did  not  make  known 
his  design  till  the  war  of  the  SpaniBh  Sueoeision,  irtien  he 
made  it  a  principal  condition  of  Ms  assisting  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  be  recognised  king  of  Prussia,  to  which  the 
emperor  consented  in  a  treaty,  signed  in  November,  1 700. 
For  this  he  renounced  the  arrears  <tf  the  subsidy  due  by 
Austria,  and  eng^d  to  maintain  10,000  men  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  war  of  the  Succession ;  in  all  the  afiairs  of 
the  empire  to  vote  vrith  Austria;  at  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  always  to  give  his  vote  to  an  Austrian  prince ;  and 
not  to  withdraw  his  German  states  from  their  obligation  to 
the  empire.  On  the  18th  January,  1701,  he  put  the  crown 
on  his  own  head,  and  also  on  that  of  his  consort,  who  was 
not  gratified  with  this  devation.  On  this  occasion  he 
fininoed  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  Frederuik,  as  the 
ally  of  Aostria.  sent  20,000  men  to  the  Rhine  and  6000  to 
Italy,  who  distinguiihed  themselves  in  the  battles  of  Blen- 
heim. Turin.  &e.  Frederick  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of 
thiswar,u  he  di«d  on  the  SSth  of  Fettruary,  1713,  before 


the  oonelusion  of  the  peaee  of  Utreelit  Hioagh  he  was 
ehiefly  actuated  by  personal  vanity  to  assume  the  zvfti 
dignity,  his  illustrious  descendant  speaks  of  this  step  as 
having  eventually  raised  the  house  of  Braodenbuiv  to  its 
independence  of  Austria.  He  was  mote  justly  to  be  olamed 
for  tat  exeesaive  love  of  external  pomp,  fttr  the  lavisn 
manner  in  whiidi  he  rewarded  his  feToaritoa,and  fa  having 

furehased  the  nnal  dignitr  on  sueb  humiUating  omditkma. 
t  must  be  added  in  bs  praise,  that  in  oompliaDae  with  tho 
wishes  of  his  queen,  he  save  great  eneouragement  to  arts 
and  sciences.  He  founded  the  University  of  Halle^  and 
the  Academy  of  Sculpture  and  Painting  at  Berlin.  He 
enlarged  his  capital  by  adding  to  it  Uie  suburb  called 
Frieoerichstadt,  built  the  palace  of  Charlottenbui^,  in 
honour  of  his  second  wife,  and  founded  in  1 705  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  Notwithstanding  his  fellings 
and  weakness,  he  was  naturally  of  a  kind  disposiiion, 
and  meiitA  much  praise  for  having  been  aKe,  in  those 
critical  tinna,  to  preserve  lus  dtnuinions  from  the  hutrort 
of  war. 

FREDERICK  WILUAU  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  son  of  Fre- 
derick I.,  was  bom  in  1688.  At  a  very  early  age  he  mani- 
fested a  predilection  for  military  exercises :  at  the  age  of 
five  years  he  was  sent  to  Hanover  to  be  brought  up  with 
the  Sectoral  prince,  afterwards  Geo^  II.  of  England.  The 
court  of  hia  grandjfether,  where  the  mode  of  living  was 
strictly  economical,  simple,  and  without  the  restraints  of 
rigid  etiquette,  pleued  the  young  prince  much  more  than 
the  formal  magnificence  of  his  rather's  court.  He  serv-ed 
in  the  allied  army  E^nat  the  French,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Menin  and  the  battle  of  Malpiaquet 
In  1706  be  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Ha- 
nover. His  character  being  in  many  resiMHits  directly  the 
revoseof  that  of  his  father,  he  commenced,  inunediately  on 
bis  accession  on  the  25th  February,  1713,  to  retrench  the 
luxury  tlMt  had  prevailed  in  the  meeedtn^  reini ;  he  re- 
duced the  salaries  of  persons  in  office,  limited  Uieir  ntun- 
ber,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  order  into  the  finances. 
In  his  own  person  he  set  an  example  of  the  utmost  plain- 
ness of  appard,  and  laid  aside  all  tne  formalities  of  his  sta- 
tion ;  while  the  queen  and  princesses  were  allowed  to  wear 
only  dresses  of  toe  simplest  kind.  He  devoted  himself  to 
public  business,  examined  everything,  was  easy  of  access, 
and  received  and  answered  letters  from  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects ;  but  he  was  austere  and  arbitrary,  and  carried  to 
the  utmost  extent  his  ideas  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Though  he  repeatedly  declared  the  republican  constitution 
of  Holland  to  be  a  model  for  all  states,  and  boasted  that  he 
was  himself  a  true  republican,  he  vraa  Tery  for  from  al- 
lowing any  cheek  on  his  own  power.  His  reforms  in  the 
finanees  ud  expenditure  enabled  him  to  gratify  hit  most 
ardent  wish,  of  keeping  a  great  military  establishment,  and 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  strict  discipline  and  regularity 
b^  which  the  Prussian  troops  have  been  since  so  greatly 
distinguished.  His  childish  passion  for  tall  soldiers  is  well 
known.  No  expense  was  spared  in  order  to  gratify  it ;  men 
of  gigantic  stature  were  picked  up  in  all  the  neiriibouring 
states,  and  many  were  even  kidnapped  or  forcM  into  lus 
service,  by  which  he  involved  himself  in  many  serious 
quarrels.  This  economy  of  his  internal  administration 
enabled  him  to  lepeople  those  provinces  which  were  deso< 
latad  by  the  plague,  by  means  of  colonies  from  other  states 
which  he  settled  on  very  advantageous  terms.  He  was 
liberal  in  rewarding  the  industry  and  abili^  of  those  who 
introduced  any  new  art,  and  many  of  the  ri^teit  manufec- 
tories  in  the  Prussian  dominiona  owe  tfaeir  foundation  to 
him.  But  be  hada  mwtal  avenion  to  all  abstnut  aeienees, 
and  even  to  poetiy  and  literature ;  and  he  expdled  the  ce- 
lebrated phiiosopner  Wolf  for  his  metojdiysical  opinions. 
He  erected  man^  public  buildings  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, but  built  litUe,  and  with  neat  economy,  for  himself 
and  his  court.  He  founded  the  Medico-Chiru^ical  CoUc«e, 
the  Charity,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Berlin,  Uie 
Berlin  Cadet  Establishment,  and  the  Orphan  House  at  Pots- 
dam ;  the  emigrants  from  Salxbo^  and  the  Polish  dissidents 
met  with  a  fovourable  reception  in  his  4ominions.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Berlin  academy  and  the  universities  narrowly 
escaped  dissolution.  Hie  details  of  his  private  life  have 
beoi  civen  at  great  length  \ij  his  daughter,  the  Margravine 
of  Baireudi;  and  his  character  is  portrayed  in  a  few  happy 
touches  by  Voltaire  (MSmoHvs;  ^  ^enfo  par  bd-mSmei. 
The  public  eventa  of  his  rmsnwere  of  no : 
In  the  treaty  of  Utieeht, 
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Mfd  ^lQ»t  mi  the  wmn^^  of  Nenfohttel  and  Valangui 
vu  givfn  him.  In  th«  ooune  of  the  war  in  the  north,  in 
wbion  his  fkther  had  taken  no  part,  the  Ruasiaua  and 
Saxonii  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Swedish  general, 
Stemibock,  in  Tonningen,  raKolTed  to  occupy  SwecQah  Po- 
merania.  The  king  wished  to  *wtare  trwquillity  in  the 
north  hy  his  ipediation;  hut  Chur*at  XII.,  who  had  re- 
turned  from  Tuduiy  to  Stralauno,  njacted  hi&  [voposalB, 
and  Ecquired  Pniisia  to  give  hack  Steitin.  but  leftked  to 
zepay  the  400,000  dollan  vhieh  Frederick  bad  advanced  to 
iaoBBfaafr  the  Russians  and  Saxtms  for  the  expoues  of  the 
TO.  Ilus  induced  EVederick  William  in  1715  to  declare 
war  against  Sweden,  and  to  make  an  alliance  with  Russia, 
Saxony,  and  Denmark.  In  this  war  the  island  of  Riigen 
and  Stralsund  were  taken,  but  no  other  event  of  importance 
occurred,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  peace  was  re- 
stored; Prussia  retaining  Hither  Fomerania,  Stettin,  and 
the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  and  paying  to  Swedon 
2,000,000  of  dollars.  Count  Secketidor^  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, induced  the  king  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance 
which  had  been  concluded  at  Hanover,  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia,  after  George  II.  had  ascentleil  the 
^rone  of  England,  and  to  agree  in  the  treaty  of  Wuster- 
hausen,  in  October.  1 726,  to  recognise  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, and.  if  necessary,  to  support  it  with  19,000  men.  On 
the  breakiug  out  of  the  war  in  Poland  in  1733.  ho  caused 
king  Stanislaus,  the  opponent  of  Augustus  U.,  to  be  ho- 
nourably received  at  Konigsberg,  when  he  fled  from  Poland, 
by  which  conduct  he  displeased  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Petersburg,  the  allies  of  Saxony.  However,  when  France 
declared  war  against  Austria,  he  assisted  the  latter  with  a 
corps  of  1(^000  men  upon  the  Rhine.  The  king  and  the 
crown  prince  were  for  some  time  with  this  corps ;  hut  no- 
thing of  importance  was  effected,  and  peace  was  concluded 
at  A^nna  in  1 735.  About  this  time  Frederick  William  fell 
into  aweak  state  of  health,  which  increased  the  natural  vio- 
lance  of  his  disposition.  He.waa  for  a  time  supposed  to  be 
in  great  danger,  but  recovered  and  lived  for  some  ^ears,  on 
the  whole  uimn  pretty  good  terras  with  his  sod,  m  whose 
arms  he  expired  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1740.  He  left  to  his 
sucoenoT  9,000,000  of  dollars  in  his  treasury,  a  disciplined 
army  of  70,000  men,  and  a  kingdom  of  the  extent  of  2190 
German  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,240,000  in- 
habitants. 

FREDERIC  11.,  king  of  Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  "William 
I.  and  of  Sophia  £)orothea,  princess  of  Hanover,  was  born 
on  the  24th  January,  1712.  Distinguished  by  bis  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  by  the  surname  of  the  Great,  he 
appears  to  have  established  by  his  taleijti>  and  his  success 
(which  seem  to  be  essential  ingredients  m  the  character 
of  what  the  world  calls  a  great  man)  as  fair  a  claim  to  the 
title  as  the  generality,  of  those  princes  on  whom  it  has  been 
bestowed.  He  pa^d  the  first  years  of  his  youth  under  the 
zeetraints  of  a  rigid  education,  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  military  exercises ;  but  as  he  had  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  from  a  French  lady,  under  whose 
care  he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  as  she  and  his  first  tutor,  M.  Dunan,  had  great  m- 
lluence  over  him,  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  polite  literature. 
These  two  persons,  together  with  the  queen,  formed  in 
secret  a  kind  of  opposition  to  his  father's  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  prince  was  entirely  attached  to  his  mother,  and 
there  arose  an  estrangement  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  which  suggested  to  the  king  the  idea  of  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  youngw  son  Augustus  William.  Impatient 
of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  nis  father.  Fredoic  resolved 
to  seek  mu^e  in  Enidand  with  his  maternal  uncto  George 
It.  Only  his  sister  Frederica,  and  his  friends  lieutenants 
Katt  and  Keith,  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  in- 
tended flight,  which  was  to  take  place  from  Wesel,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  his  &ther.  But  some  indiscreet  ex- 
pressions whicn  fell  from  Katt  betrayed  the  prince's  inten- 
tion. The  prince  was  overtaken,  sent  to  Custrin,  where 
he  was  keut  in  close  confinement.  Keith  escaped,  and  lived 
in  Holland,  England,  and  Portugal,  till  after  Frederic's  ac- 
cession, when  he  returned  to  Berlin.  Katt  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  It  appears  certain  that  the  king  had  resolved  to 
take  away  his  son's  life,  and  that  he  was  only  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Charles  VL.  through 
Ais  ambasMdor.  Count  SeckendoH'.  (Voltaire,  Mimoiret, 
fcc.)  Tlie  prince,  aftw he  had  been  released  from  hiaatriet 
eonfinement  in  the  castle  of  Cuatiin,  was  empkiyed  by  his 
ftther  as  youngest  mambor  of  tlw  Oiambar  of  Donwni^ 
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and  not  pennUted  to  return  to  ocnurt  till  the  maniue  of 

the  princess  Frederica  to  the  hereditary  prime  Fredere  cf 
Baireuth.  In  1 733  his  &thar  oU^ed  him  to  manr  the 

Erincess  ElizabeUi  Christina,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Al 
recht,  duke  of  Brunswick  Bevem.  Frederick  William  gaw 
her  the  palace  of  Schonhausen.  and  to  the  prince  the  coun^ 
of  Rupirin,  and  in  1734  the  town  of  Rheinsberg,  where  m 
appears  to  have  lived  h^pUy,  chiefly  devoting  himself  to 
literaiy  pursuits  and  to  musio  till  his  acceanon.  Among  the 
persons  about  him  were  Bielefeld,  Qiuiot,  Sufam.  FouqueL 
ICnobeUdorA  Keisvling.  Jordan,  and  tAhivr  learned  men  ■ 
likewise  the  composers  Graun  and  Benda,  and  tba  fiaintei 
Peene.  He  had  an  uninterrupted  eonespondence  with 
foreign  literati,  especially  with  Voltaire  whom  he  admired 
above  all  others.  During  his  retirement  at  Rheinsberg.  he 
composed  several  works,  one  of  which  was  the  *Anti-Ha- 
chiaveV  published  at  the  Hague  in  1740.  The  death  of  bis 
father  in  1740  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Finding  a  full 
treasury  and  a  powerful  army,  his  thirst  for  militazy  gltxy, 
which  he  himself  acknowledge,  tempted  him  to  embracf 
any  opportunity  that  might  offer.  But  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  occasion  for  great  enterprise  till  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VL.oa  the  20th  October.  1740.  led  the 
way  to  his  extraordinanr  and  brilliant  career  vhieh  changed 
the  &ce  ofifflurope.  Frederic  took  this  opportnni^  of  as 
serting  the  claims  of  the  House  of  BrandenbuK  to  four 
|nineipalities  in  Silesia,  the  investiture  of  which  nis  prede- 
cessors had  not  been  able  to  obtain ;  but  he  onlv  required 
from  queen  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  and  neireaB  of 
Charles  Vl,  the  duchies  of  Glc^u  and  Sagan.  pnsnising 
on  his  side  to  support  her  against  all  her  enemies,  to  vote 
for  her  husband  s  elevation  to  the  imperial  digni^,  and 
to  pay  her  2,000,000  dollara.  His  proposals  oeing  re- 
jected, he  took  possession  of  Lower  Silesia  in  December, 
1740,  and  defeated  the  Austrian  army Hc^vit^  on  the 
27th  April,  1741. 

This  victory,  which  nearly  decided  the  &te  of  Silesis. 
raised  up  more  enemies  to  Austria.  Flmce  and  Bavaria 
united  with  Proaau.  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  ■ncBcasion 
began.  Geo^  XL.  king  of  England,  the  only  ally  of  Ibria 
Theresa,  advi^  her  to  make  peace  with  Prussia,  because 
Frederic  was  her  most  active  and  formidable  enemy.  Fre- 
deric having  obtained  a  victory  at  Csaalau  on  the  17th  oi 
May,  1742.  over  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  peace  wasow- 
cluded  at  Berljn  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  the  first  Silesian 
war  was  ended.  Frederic  obtained  the  fall  sovereignty  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Qlatx,  with  the 
exception  of  Thipau,  JiigerndorC  and  Teschen.  On  his  side, 
he  renounced  alt  claims  to  the  other  Austrian  dominions, 
took  upon  himself  a  debt  of  1,700,000  dollars,  with  which 
Silesia  was  charged,  and  tuom^ed  to  respect  the  tights  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Silesia.   Saxony  acceded  to  this 

feace,  and  it  was  guaranteed  by  France  and  Si^land. 
rederic  immediately  profited  by  it.  to  oi^anizo  his  new 
conquests,  and  to  render  his  army  more  formidable^  On  the 
deatn  of  the  last  count  of  East  Friesland  in  1743.  he  took 
possession  of  that  country,  to  which  his  House  had  a  claim 
ever  since  the  year  1 644.  When  in  the  iKosecution  of  the 
Austrian  war,  the  Emperor  Charles  VIL  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  Austrian  arms 
were  every  where  victorious,  Frederic  feared  that  Sile&u 
might  be  taken  from  him.  He  therefore  secretly  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  in  April,  1744,  and  with  the 
emperor,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hesse  Cassd.  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1744.  promising  to  support  the  cause  of  the  emperor 
by  invading  Bohemia,  but  requiring  for  himsdf  the  circle 
of  Koniggratz  in  Bohemia.  On  the  1 0th  of  August;  1744, 
he  unexpectedly  entered  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague ;  but 
being  pressed  bv  the  Austrian s,  under  Prince  Cnarles  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  Saxons,  their  alhes,  he  was  obli^d  to 
leave  Bohemia  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VII.  on  the  18th  of  January,  1745. 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at  Pfafibnhofen,  induced 
his  son  the  young  elector,  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria 
to  make  peace  at  Fiissen,  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  the 
Frankfort  union  was  dissolved;  Hesse  Cassel  declarii^ 
itself  neutral.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  Austria,  thr 
Netherlands,  and  Saxony,  had  concluded  a  strict  alliance  at 
Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  January,  1 745,  and  Saxony  had  be- 
sides entered  into  a  special  convention  with  Austria  apuns: 
Prussia,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1745.  But  fVedoic  defoaied 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  on  the  4th.of  Juae^  tt  Hohen- 
friedbuig  in  Silesia;  then  aotsredf'^ohmiuw^inl  gained 
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•DoUwr  mtoxy  after  a  vwjr  obstiiiate  oolntiat  at  Sorr,  on 
the  30th  of  S«ptemb^  1 74  9.  The  victory  of  the  Ftusaians 
■nder  Prince  Leo|Ndd  of  Destau,  over  the  Saxons  at  Ke»> 
aelsdw^  on  the  1  Stfa  of  Dseemher,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Dres- 
den, December  25,  1 745,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin ;  so  that  Frederic  retained  Silesia, 
aeknowIedgiBd  the  hunbond  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis  I.,  as 
emperor,  and  Saxony  engaged  to  pay  to  Prussia  one  million 
of  doUara.  Thus  ended  the  second  Silesian  war. 

During  the  eleven  years'  peace  that  followed,  Frederic 
derated  himself  with  unremitting  activity  to  the  internal 
administration  of  his  dominions,  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  the  grand  improve- 
ments which  he  contemplated  was  a  reform  in  the  judicial 
proceedings,  irith  a  view  to  render  them  m<ffe  simple  and 
unifivm,  in  all  the  di^rant  provinces  of  his  dominions.  To- 
gether with  his  chancellor  Gocceii,  he  compUed  the  *  Fre- 
derieian  Code,  a  body  of  laws  for  the  dominions  of  the  king 
•"f  Prussia,  founded  on  reason  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.'  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  is  here  meant 
by  the  word  '  Constitution.*  His  &ther,  it  is  true,  drew  up 
with  great  care  what  he  called  a  coustitution  (Verfassung^ 
Urkunde),  or  instructions  for  the  supreme  general  board  of 
finance,  war,  and  domains,  which  be  issued  in  1722.  This 
valuable  document  has  been  discovered,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  published  in  100  pages,  by  Dr.  Forster,  in  his  'Life  of 
Frederic  William  I.,'  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  is  here 
alluded  to.  Frederic  also  wrote  '  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg,*  a  concise  aocount  of  his  House,  written  in  a 
good  style,  with  a  posiUve  declantion  of  impartiality,  which  it 
seems  to  merit;  though  the  writer  may  have  been  at  times 
betrayed  by  prqudices  into  unintentional  misrepresenta- 
tions of  incidental  facts.  Another  work,  a  didactic  poem 
in  six  books,  on  the  Art  of  War,  is  his  most  consider- 
able poetical  production,  and  is  greatly  esteemed.  These, 
and  all  his  other  works  are  in  French.  These  recreations 
did  not  divert  his  attention  from  those  paramount  duties 
^vhich  he  always  performed  with  the  most  persevering  care. 
Instead  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  made 
journeys  to  difierent  parts  of  his  dominions.  He  endeavoured 
10  make  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts  flourish ;  and 
encouraged  commerce,  the  true  principles  of  which  however 
he  appears  not  to  have  understood.  Though  possessing  no 
nav^  Ibrc^  he  insisted  on  the  right  of  me  nav^tion  for 
his  siil^ts,  without  molestation  from  the  fleets  of  con- 
tending parties.  One  grand  olgect  was  to  improve  his 
revenues,  a  measure  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
army,  which  he  had  increased  to  ]  60,000.  He  expended 
large  sums  in  gratifying  his  taste  for  ihe  arts,  by  decorating 
the  peaces  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  in  erecting  many 
splendid  edifices  in  those  two  places,  in  which,  however, 
there  was  this  incongruity,  that  the  richest  architectural 
decorations  were  often  lavished  on  the  exteriu*  ofibuildings 
which  were  only  barracks  for  the  troops. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in 
1 755,  the  former  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  Hanover  from  invasion.  This 
led  to  a  secret  alliance  between  France,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Russia,  of  which  Frederic,  havii^  been  privately  in- 
formed, chieQy  through  the  treaohery  ofa  clerk  in  the  Saxon 
dianoeiy*  became  apprehensive  cf  an  attad^  and  of  the 
loss  of  Silesia.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  anticnpate  his 
enemies,  and  commenced  operations  by  invading  Saxony  on 
the  24th  of  August  1796 ;  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Silesian,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  *  The  Seven  Years* 
War.*  This  contest  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  impor- 
tant in  modem  times,  previous  to  those  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Though  Frederic  is  the  hero,  the  histo'rv  of  the  war 
is,  in  fxct,  the  history  of  continental  Europe.  Frederic,  in- 
tending to  invade  Bohemia,  required  a  passage  through 
Saxonv,  which  the  elector  king  of  Poland  anticipating, 
assembled  his  troops  in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Pima.  Fre- 
deric invested  it,  and  having  defeated,  at  Lowositz,  the  Aus- 
trians  yiho  came  to  its  relief  it  surrendered ;  and  he  com- 
pelled all  the  privates  to  enlist  in  his  own  army.  In  1 737, 
he  advanced  into  Bohemia,  gained,  on  the  5th  of  May,  a 

great  victoir  at  Prague,  over  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
iharles  of  Lorraine  and  Marshal  Brown.  The  Austrians 
took  shelter  in  Prague,  which  Frederic  immediately  invested ; 
but  the  approach  of  the  Austrians,  under  Marshal  Daun, 
changed  tne  &ce  of  the  campaign.  Dann  formed  an  in- 
trenched oaup  at  Kolin^  which  Frederic  attacked,  b**t  vu 


deflBBted  with  gnht  lots,  on  which  lie  raised  ^  siege  of 
Prague  and  retreated  into  Saxony.  In'Uie  mean  time  the 
F^nch  compelled  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  abandon 
Hanover,  or  which  they  took  possession;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  Russians  aud  Swedes  invaded  Prussia  from 
the  north .  but  though  Frederic's  affairs  were  supposed  hv 
his  enemies  to  be  desperate,  he  was  not  dismayed.  He  first 
attacked  the  united  French  and  Austrian  army,  twice  as 
numerous  as  his  own,  at  Rosbach,  and  gave  them  a  total 
and  most  disgraceful  defeat.  He  then  marched  into  Silesia, 
where  the  Austrians  had  taken  Breslau,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  them  at  Liaaa,  and  recovered  Breslau.  The  Rus- 
sums  and  Swedes  had  retreated  fVom  the  Prussian  territories, 
and  the  Hanoveruss  had  assembled  a  lai^  force  undw 
Prince  Ferdinand  c^Brunswick,  to  co-operate  with  the  Prus- 
sians. Thus  at  the  close  of  1 797  the  king's  afbirs  were  so 
&r  restored,  that  he  might  have  hoped  for  success  in  the 
next  campaign,  if  he  could  have  kept  back  the  Rusuans; 
but  the  enmity  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  wEis  inveterate. 
However,  the  admiration  which  Frederic's  conduct  had  ex- 
cited in  England,  and  confidence  in  hts  ability,  induced  the 
English  government  to  grant  him  a  subsidy  of  670,000/., 
which-became  an  annual  grant.  In  the  campaign  of  1758 
the  principal  event  was  the  sanguinary  battle  at  Zomdorf, 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  Russians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  immense.  In 
1759  the  king's  first  object  was  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Russians,  who  advanced  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  On 
the  13th  of  August  was  fought  the  battle  of  Kunnersdcnf. 
At  the  beginning  .of  the  day,  the  king  of  Prusua  tiiought 
himself  so  sure  m  dw  victory,  that  he  despatched  a  letter  to 
that  effect  to  the  queen  at  Berlin ;  hut  in  the  end,  lie  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the 
queen,  desiring  her  to  send  away  the  royal  family,  and  to 
have  the  archives  removed,  adding,  that  the  city  might  make 
terras  with  the  enemy.  But  Berlin  was  savea.  Frederic's 
skilful  conduct  after  his  defeat  induced  the  Russian  general, 
instead  of  entering  Brandenburg,  to  join  the  Austrians  in 
Lusatia;  but  soon  afterwards,  General  Finck,  with  19,000 
men,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  and  a  smaller 
corps  shared  the  same  fate.  Frederic,  however,  received 
reinforcemenXs,  and  Marshal  Daun  was  contented  to  occupy 
the  camp  at  Pirna  and  cover  Dresden.  In  the  following 
spring  some  fruitless  n^tiationa  for  peace  took  place,  u 
tfus  campaign  the  city  of  Dresden  suflbred  veiT  severe^ 
from  a  bombardment,  by  which  Frederic  destroyeti  the  finest 
mrt  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  entered  Berlin,  which  was  saved  from  plunder  by 
a  composition,  but  had  to  par  heavy  contributions.  Berlin 
was  soon  evacuated,  and  Frederic,  who  was  basteniDK  to  its 
relief,  turned  into  Saxony,  where  he  was  induced,  oy  the 
desperate  condition  of  his  affairs,  to  venture  to  attack  the 
Austrians,  who  were  strongly  posted  at  Torgau.  He  de- 
feated them,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  which  compelled  them 
to  retreat  The  Russians  and  Swedes  also  quitted  bis  do- 
minions, and  he  was  able  to  recover  strength  in  winter  quar- 
ters in  Saxony. 

At  the  commencement  of  1761  it  was  evident  that  the 
king  of  Prussa's  situation  was  most  critieal.  He  oonfosied 
himself,  that  after  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained,  his 
army  was  not  equal  to  what  it  had  formerly  been.  He  ao- 
cormngly  occupied  a  strong  camp  in  Silesia,  where  he  re- 
mained immoveable,  watching  his  enemies,  but  was  unable 
to  prevent  Marshal  Laudohn  firom  taking  Schweidnitx,  and 
the  Russians,  Colberg.  Frederic's  situation  was  now  so 
desperate,  that  he  appears  to  have  seriously  contemplated 
suicide :  in  this  critical  state,  the  only  event  perhaps  which 
could  have  saved  him,  occurred.  This  was  the  death  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  on  the  5th  January,  1762,  and  the 
accession  of  Peter  III.,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Frederic,  with  whom  he  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  Peace  was  also  made  with  the  Swedes,  and 
though  Peter  was  soon  deposed,  yet  Catherine,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  observed  a  striet  neutnlity  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war.  Tlie  kii^  and  his  brother,  nince  Henr>', 
gained  several  advantages  in  1762  and  1763,  and  peace 
having  been  concluded  between  Great  Britahi  and  Prance. 
Austrk  was  left  alone,  and  the  empress  queen  obliged  to 
conclude  peace  with  Prussia.  The  two  powers  mutually 
guaranteed  the  whole  of  each  other's  German  dominioni^ 
Frederic  only  promising  to  give  his  vote  to  Joseph  as  king 
of  the  Romans.  The  king  of  f^^v^;M^er^g|{|P 
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dominions  without  compensation.  Thus  ended  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  irbich,  after  immense  Bacriflces  <^  human  life 
and  treasure,  left  the  political  balance  of  Europe  un- 
changed. 

The  issue  of  this  great  contest,  in  which  the  genius  of 
Frederic  had  been  so  eminently  distinguished,  secured  to 
him  a  decisive  influence  in  the  affairs,  not  only  of  Glermany, 
but  of  all  Europe.  Returning  to  his  capital  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  six  years,  ne  seriously  directed  his  at- 
tention to  repair  the  erus  inflicted  on  his  dominions  by  the 
war.  Be  opened  his  magazines  to  give  his  subjects  civn, 
both  fbr  fbod  and  fbr  som.  He  distributed  horses  amone 
tan  &rmen,  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  the  houses  whitm 
had  been  burnt,  fbunded  coloifies,  erected  manufhctories, 
and  made  canals  for  ihe  convenience  of  inland  trade.  Sile- 
sia was  exempted  from  the  pwm«it  of  all  taxes  for  six 
years,  and  the  New  Mark  and  Pomerania  fbr  two  years. 
To  relieve  the  nobility  in  those  three  provinces,  a  system  of 
credit  was  introduced,  by  which  the  value  of  estates  was 
raised,  and  the  rate  of  interest  reduced.  In  1764  he 
founded  the  bank  of  Berlin,  to  which  he  gave  eight  millions 
of  dollars  as  its  first  f^nd.  Though  he  really  desired  to 
promote  trade,  he  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  true  principles  of^  commerce  ;  and  this,  united  with  his 
desire  to  increase  the  revenue,  induced  him  to  take  mea- 
sures, some  of  which  were  injudicious,  and  others  decidedly 
unjust :  for  instance,  the  debasement  of  the  current  coin. 
Meantime  he  continued  to  muntain  a  very  large  arm^.  In 
Maccdi,  1764,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia,  bv 
which  he  supported  the  election  of  the  new  king  of  Poland. 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  dis- 
sidenU  in  PoUnd.  In  1772  he  agreed  to  the  first  partition 
of  Poland,  by  which  he  obtained  all  Polish  Prussia  (which 
was  ceded  in  1466  by  the  Teutonic  Order  to  Poland)  and  a 
part  of  Great  Poland,  as  ihr  as  to  the  river  Netz,  but  with 
tlie  exception  of  IXinzig  and  Thorn.  Frederic  has  been 
accused  of  having  first  suggested  the  partition  of  Poland ; 
but  Ihe  fact  is,  that  Frederic  I.  had  formed  a  plan  for  the 
partition  of  Poland,  drawn  uj)  in  the  year  171 0.  From  that 
time  the  fcin^^m  of  Prussia  was  diviiled  into  East  and 
West  Prussia.  In  1778,  on  the  death  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  without  children,  he  intwfered  to  {vevent  Austria 
from  partitioning  that  country.  The  war  was,  however, 
terminated  without  a  battle,  by  the  treaty  of  Teschen.  in 
Hay,  1779,  by  which  Austria  renounced  its  intentions,  and 
consented  to  the  union  of  the  Franconian  principalities  with 
Prussia.  In  1789,  the  emperor  having  formed  a  plan  to 
obtain  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Low  Countries,  Frederic 
defeated  it  in  ooi^unction  with  Saxony  and  Hanover,  by 
concluding  the  alliance  between  the  German  princes,  called 
the  "  Furstenbund."  which  has  been  considered  as  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  his  policy.  In  1786  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Though  he  had  long  sufi'ered  from  gout  and  asthma,  which 
terminated  in  confirmed  dropsy,  not  a  little  aggravated  by 
his  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  continued 
bis  unremitted  attention  to  public  affairs  till  within  two 
days  of  his  death,  the  approach  of  which  he  contemplated 
with  composure ;  he  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  at 
his  favourite  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  in  the  7Sth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  47th  of  his  reign,  leaving  to  his  nephew, 
Frederie  William  II.,  a  kingdom  enlarged,  from  2190 
to  3615  German  square  miles;  above  70  millions  of  dol- 
lars (10  millions  sterling)  in  the  treasury ;  and  an  army  of 
3i  0,000  men. 

The  charaeter  df  Frederic  II..  and  his  public  and  private 
life,  have  furnished  the  subject  for  numerous  publications  in 
all  the  Emopean  languages,  which  are  perfectly  ^miliar  to 
most  classes  of  readers.  One  of  his  great  merits  was,  that  he 
did  not  contract  any  public  debt,  and  though  he  raised  a 
very  laige  revenue,  yet  a  considerable  part  returned  into 
the  pockets  of  his  subjects,  through  various  channels. 
Among  his  defe«tts  may  be  reckoned  his  contempt  fur  re- 
ligious institutions,  which  was  considered  hr  his  contempo- 
raries a  want  of  respect  for  religion  itselC  He  was  avowedly 
an  unbeliever  in  revealed  religum,  and  his  notions  respect- 
ing natural  religion  appear  to  have  been  vague  and  fluctu- 
ating. With  respect  to  his  tamper,  he  seems  to  have  been 
deficient  in  real  sensibility ;  andf  though  many  examples  of 
his  clemency  and  placabiUQr  are  recorded,  he  was  at  times 
harsh  and  even  cruel.  His  moral  conduet  was  guided 
genMvlly  by  bis  pleaiun  and  his  intmi^  and  tha%  m  mil 


as  his  religion,  were  greatly  influenced  his  jHedileotjoB 
for  French  literature,  and  espedally  his  intimacy  with  and 
admiration  of  Voltaire.  Proud  as  the  Germans  in  geufsntl 
are  of  Freddie,  they  cannot  help  regretting  his  contempt 
of  German  literature,  to  the  improvement  of  which  be 
contributed  nothing.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that 
German  literature,  at  the  commencement  of  FredencV 
life,  was  in  a  very  low  state,  and  it  may  be  doubted  wh<:tfaer 
the  literature  and  language  of  Germany  did  not  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  his  neglwt  w  them.  Fmerie  was  enentisllv 
a  despot,  and  hu  interll»reDcw  widi  wlut  he  confessedly  did 
not  understand,  would  probaUy  have  done  more  hann  tbin 
good.  His  voluminous  woAtf  sll  in  French,  would  ban 
Entitled  him  to  distinction  in  the  literary  world,  even  if  be 
had  not  been  a  king.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  military  instructions,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous pieces  in  four  volumes  octavo.  His  posthumoiu 
works,  in  15  volumes,  contain  the  history  of  his  own  times, 
the  history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  memoirs,  fitom  the 
Treaty  of  Hubertsbuiv,  1 763,  to  the  end  of  the  partition  of 
Poland. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  Jl.,  kin^  of  Prussia,  was  bora 
in  1 744.  His  taXher  was  Augustus  William,  second  son  cf 
Frederic  William  I.,  upon  whose  death  in  1758,  his  unde 
Frederic  the  Great,  declared  him  Crown  Prince  of  PniMia. 
The  young  prince  soon  indulged  in  a  mode  of  life  which 
was  highly  displeasing  to  his  unele^  and  alienated  theo 
from  each  other  for  many  years.  Frederic  II.  however  «• 
pressed  his  satis&ction  to  the  crown  prince,  on  his  givine 
proofs  of  personal  braveryjn  the  war  of  the  Banriao  sue-  I 
cession,  1 778.  Frederic  Wiltiam^s  first  wife  was  ElizabetL  | 
Christina  Ulrica,  princess  of  Brunswick,  from  whom  faevai 
separated  in  1769,  and  afterwards  married  the  Princess 
Louisa  of  Hesse  Darmstedt  His  accession  in  1786 
under  favourable  circumstances.  Prussia  was  engaged  in 
no  contest  with  foreign  enemies,  and  the  policy  of  F^t^ 
deric  II.  had  made  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  some 
measure  an  arbitrator  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  PoUtiol 
errors  soon  lessened  his  credit  with  foreign  cabinets,  and 
the  treasure  left  by  his  uncle  was  wasted  in  useless  wai^ 
and  by  the  extravagance  of  his  fovourites.  His  fln4  inter- 
ference in  foreign  affairs  was  in  1787,  when  be  sent  is  | 
army,  under  Duke  Charles  William  Fesdmand  of  Bnia*- 
wick,  to  Holland,  where  the  patriots  refused  'to  reeopiW 
the  right  of  the  stadtholder,  and  insulted  his  wife.  Fieder.e 
William*8  sister,  on  her  way  to  the  Hague,  for  whirfa  how- 
ever satis&ction  had  been  ^ven.  The  Prussians  advanni 
without  opposition  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  c4d  order  .'. 
things  was  soon  restored,  upoti  which  a  defensive  alliance 
between  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland  «*bs  concluded  i: 
the  Hague  in  April,  1788.  In  the  war  between  Sweden 
and  Russia  in  tne  same  year,  Frederic  WilUani,  in  o(>r.- 
junction  with  England,  prevented  any  further  attack  up  it 
Sweden  by  Denmark.  Being  jealous  of  the  success  o: 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Turkish  war,  he  concloded 
alliance  with  the  Porte  in  1 790,  and  guaranteed  its  posses- 
sions. This  measure  having  ^ven  offence  to  Austria.  : 
Pmssian  army  was  assembled  in  Silesia,  on  the  Bohenuia 
ftontier,  and  an  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia.  The  Empervr 
Leopold  II.  did  not  wish  fx  war  with  Prussia,  and  in  tir 
convention  concluded  at  Reiehenbaoh  on  the  Z7th  Jul^ 
1790,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  with  the  mediation 
England  and  Holland,  be  promised  to  restore  to  the  Turk- 
all  liis  conquests,  except  the  district  of  Aluta.  on  whi-h 
conditions  peace  was  made  between  Austria  and  the  P^-rt 
at  Szistowe.  Some  differences  respecting  this  con\enti  r 
were  arranged  by  Leopdd  II.  ana  Frederick  William  ^ 
their  meeting  at  PiUnits,-  in  August,  1794,  when  ihey  e-- 
tered  into  a  closer  union  with  respect  to  the  afbir&  >' 
France. 

A  part  of  the  Polish  nation,  with  King  Stanislaus  Por  "» 
towsky  at  its  head,  proposed  to  establish  a  new  conslitutii ' 
for  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  the  royal  dignity  bereditai^ 
the  house  of  Saxony.  In  Mder  to  secure  fore^  aid,  an  aT. 
anee  was  omelnded  between  Ptdand  and  Prussia,  by  «h 
the  latter  recognised  the  int^rity  of  ^land,  um  pnnni--  ' 
to  aaist  it  with  40,000  infcntryand  4000  cavalry,  in  case  l: 
foreign  power  should  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.    Af  -- 
making  peace  with  the  Porte.  Catherine  II.,  who,  witti.- 
takiog  any  share  in  the  war  then  carrying  on  by  Prussia  a* 
Austria  against  Fiance,  had  calculated  on  their  efforts,  e^r- 
trived  to  reduce  Vra49|^fTiWa^f>lt^<<l>eJ^^V4^^  ei*^ 
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of  defen^ini;  Pbland  aeaiost  Russia  by  virtue  of  bis  alliance 
with  that  itate.  or  of  makii^  a  second  partitioD  of  it,  in 
eoigunetioii  with  Russia.  Frederic  William  chose  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  January,  1793,  sent  troops,  under  G«ieral  Hol- 
.endorf,  intoXheat  PtAand,  whid^  oooupied  a  trtct  of  coun- 
try of  the  extent  of  llOO  Ckmnan  squaie  milea,  with  a  po- 

gulation,  including  Dansig  and  Thmi,  of  1,200,000  inha- 
itants.  Though  the  diet  at  Grodno  was  obliged  to  agree 
to  this  accession,  aswell  as  toa  similar  cession  of  territorv  to 
Russia,  the  Pedes  rose  in  1794.  under  Kosciusiko  and  Ma- 
dalinsl^,  to  recover  their  independence,  in  which  insurrec- 
tion the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  several  times  de- 
feated, till  Koaciuszko  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  1 0th  Octo- 
ber, by  the  Russian  General  Fenen,  and  Pragawas  stormed 
by  Suwaroff  on  the  4tfa  November.  Hereupon  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  ibllowed.  AH  that  remained,  after  the 
preceding  partitions,  was  divided  between  Austria,  Russia, 
uid  Prussia,  by  which  the  latter  acquired  a  large  addition 
of  territory,  and  the  indmendence  of  Poland  was  annihi- 
lated. In  the  war  against  France,  Prussia  sent  50,000  men 
to  the  Rhine  in  1792,  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  king  soon  followed,  accompanied  by  the  princes.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick  failed  in  his  plan  of  mardiing  to  Paris, 
and  was  obliged  to  retreat  On  the  5th  April,  1 795,  Prussia 
made  peaee  with  tlie  Republic,  and  left  all  its  territories  be- 
yond the  Rhine  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  To  pre- 
serve the  neu&ality  of  the  north  of  Germany,  a  convention 
was  made  between  Prussia  and  several  princes,  whose  terri- 
tories were  included  in  what  was  called  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion. During  this  reign  the  maKrave  of  Anspach  and  Bai- 
reuth,  wfao  was  the  last  prince  of  that  line  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  ceded  those  ^ncipalitie^  for  an  annui^  of 
500,000  flonns,  to  Fredaric  William,  who  on  that  oeeasicm 
revived  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  In  the  internal  admi' 
nistration,  the  French  system  of  indirect  taxes  introduced 
by  Frederic  II.  was  abolished.  Many  judicious  airange- 
ments  were  introduced,  and  a  new  code  of  laws  fiir  tho  whole 
kingdom  published ;  but  the  toleration  promoted  ^ry  Fre- 
deric II.  was  much  restricted  by  Wbllner  and  other  persons 
about  the  king,  by  means  of  the  religious  edict  of  i  788  and 
other  measures.  Frederic  William  died  en  the  16th  of 
November,  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the 

Eesent  King  Frederic  William  III.,  whose  eventful  reign 
18  been  distinguished  by  vicissitudes  of  ill  fortune  and 
success  at  least  equal'to  tliose  experienced  by  his  greet  pre- 
deoesaor. 

FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS  L  of  Fbland.  [Auaus- 
rus  III  p.  96.1 

FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS  U.  of  Pcdand.  [Auova- 
rus  III.,  p.  98.1 

FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS  I.,  king  of  Saxony,  eldest 
son  of  the  Elector  Frederic  Christian,  bom  at  Dresden 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1750,  succeeded  his  &ther  17th 
of  December,  1763,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle 
Prince  Xavier,  till  he  assumed  the  government  in  1 768. 
In  1 769  he  married  the  Princess  Maria  Amelia  of  Deuxponts. 
He  began  his  reign  with  a  firm  resolution,  to  which  he  re- 
mained &ithful  under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times, 
to  do  everything  in  Us  power  to  promote  the  happiness  <tf 
his  people.  In  Oi»  whue  of  his  long  reign  thrae  was  no 
actofdei(potirai,iiovioUttionoftberigntaofMheri.  Averse 
from  innovatimi,  he  undertook  nothing  through  ostentation 
or  mere  imitation,  hut  new  imtitutbns  aroee  only  when  he 
had  become  convinced  of  tbeir  utility.  He  gradually  dimi- 
nished the  debts  of  the  oountry;  and  the  strict  int^;rity 
of  his  administration  caused  the  SaxoD  fluids,  though  the 
interest  was  low,  to  be  several  per  cent,  shove  par.  He 
often  prevented  the  country  from  contracting  debts  by  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  endeavoured  to  decrease  rather  tlun  to 
raise  the  taxes,  and  oev«  suffered  his  interest  and  that  of 
his  treasury  to  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  his  subjects. 
During  the  dreadful  dearth  in  1772,  1804,  and  1805,  and 
the  inundations  in  1784»  1799,  and  1804,  the  king  gave 
portioular  prooft  of  his  futemal  eare  fbr  his  people.  Agri- 
culture the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  especially 
of  the  shoep,  made  eou^dflnble  jtagnm  and  were  encou- 
raged by  premiums.  The  mines*  i&  sBlt-vtnrks,  and  the 
forests  were  improved  by  careful  superintendence  and  wise 
laws.  ManufisctuTes  were  encouraged;  commerce,  which 
had  suffered  severely  during  the  seven  gears'  war  and  by 
the  duties  imposed,  during  bis  mincmty,  upon  foreign 
^ods,  became  flourishing  to  a  d^pee  hitherto  unknown. 
Tbe  army  was  placed  upm  a  better  flwtin^  excellent  insti- 
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tutions  established  for  the  education  of  officers,  and  a  mLi- 
tary  penal  code  was  compiled,  Extensive  support  was  given 
to  the  univwsities  of  Wittenbe^  and  Leipzig,  the  schools 
of  PftNrtSrMdssen  and  Grimma  were  reoi^^ixed.  the  semi 
naries  at  Dresden  and  Weissenfeh,  the  inBtitutrans  for  the 
sons  of  ^soldiers  at  Annabcsg,  and  tiu  elementary  minii^ 
schools  in  the  Brsgahtrge  were  founded,  and  the  mining* 
academy  at  Freiberg  better  o^miced.   In  his  legislation 
Frederic's  government  appears  in  a  very  favourable  light 
Torture  was  abolished  in  1770;  tbe  number  of  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice  was  thminished ;  the  punishment  of  death 
restricted  and  made  less  cruel.    Important  changes  were 
also  made  with  respect  to  several  pubtic^oards ;  salutary 
police  laws  and  a  general  ordinance  on  guardianship  were 
issued ;  orphan-bouses,  workhouses,  dispensaries,  &c  were 
founded.   The  spirit  of  int^rity,  order,  temperance,  and 
fidelity  80  generally  prevailed,  that  Saxony  was  eminently 
distinguished  for  the  morality  of  its  inhabitants.  Notwith- 
standing his  love  of  peace,  he  was  more  than  once  obliged 
to  take  part  in  the  wars  of  other  powers.   Thus,  in  1778, 
the  claims  of  his  mother  on  the  succession  of  her  brother 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  made  him  join  Frederic  the  Great 
i^oinst  Austria.   The  wel&re  of  his  country  and  its  geo- 
graphical position  required  him  to  be  united  with  Prussia, 
on  which  account  he  joined  the  Fiirstenbund.  Similar 
considerations  induced  him  to  refuse  the  crown  of  Poland, 
which  the  Poles  o&red  to  him  and  his  successors  in  1791. 
He  took  no  port  in  the  war  against  France  fhrther  than 
furnishing  his  contingent  as  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  and 
in  1 796  acceded  to  the  armistice  and  treaty  of  Neuchatel 
with  Flranee,  and  stationed  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  line 
of  demaroatkiD,  on  his  southern  frontier.   He  took  no  part 
in  the  new  war  between  Austria  and  Franoe  in  1805 ;  but 
when  the  German  empire  was  dissolTed,  on  tiie  6th  of 
August,  1806,  he  was  obliged  to  Airnish  Prussia  wi^ 
22,000  men  against  France.    After  the  battle  of  Jena 
Saxony  was  abandoned  to  the  French.   Napoleon,  besidra 
various  requisitions,  levied  a  ctmtribution  of  25  millions  of 
francs  and  established  a  provisional  administration  of  the 
sequestrated  revenues,  but  allowed  the  country  to  remain 
neutral ;  and  its  fate  would  doubUess  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent but  for  the  respect  with  which  the  private  and  public 
virtues  of  the  king  inspired  even  his  enemies.  Frederic 
assisted  his  distressed  subjects  from  his  private  woperty, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon  at  Bonn  m 
December,  1806,  assumed  the  title  of  kinj^  joined  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  and  furnished  20,000  men  as  his 
contingent.   By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1 807  he  obtained  a 
large  portion  or  Prussian  Poland,  by  the  name  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  He  was  bound  to  take  part  with  nance 
in  its  wars,  but  sent  no  troops  to  Spain ;  and  in  the  war 
with  Austria  in  1809  he  furnished  only  his  contingent  In 
1813  his  dominions  became  the  theatre  of  war.   On  the 
entrance  of  the  allies  into  Saxony  he  retired  to  Plauen, 
thence  to  Ratisbon,  and  thence  to  Prague ;  but  the  menaces 
of  Napoleon  compelled  him  to  return  to  Dresden ;  he  after- 
wards followed  Napoleon  to  Leipzig.    That  town  being 
taken  by  the  allies  after  the  defeat  oS  the  French  on  the 
18th  aim  191h  of  Oct«A)er.  Alexander  intimated  to  him  that 
he  considered  him  as  his  prisoner.  The  result  is  well  known. 
In  spite  of  his  remonstranees  and  representations,  and  of 
the  high  estinwtion  in  iHiich  his  dioracter  was  held,  he  was 
deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  given 
to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxony.  He 
returned  to  his  capital  on  the  7th  of  June,  1815,  found«l, 
in  commemoration  of  that  event,  the  order  of  Civil  Merit, 
and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  repair  the  injuries  caused 
by  the  war.   In  September,  1818,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  assuming  the  government,  and  in  Janu- 
9ry,  1819,  that  of  his  marriage.   He  died  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1827.  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

FREDERIC  Willi  AM  CHARLES,  kingof  Wurtem- 
bera.  was  boni  at  Treptow  in  PomMtania  in  1754.suoceeded 
hisftther  Frederic  Eugene  as  duke  of  W&rtemb^  in  1797, 
becameelector  in  1803,  and  assumed  the  royal  titleon  the  1st 
of  January,  1806.  In  1780  he  married  Augusta  Caroline 
Frederics  Louisa,  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbiittel,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  William,  the  present  king,  and 
Paul,  and  a  daughter  Catiieriue,  who  was  married  to^rome 
Bonaparte,  kii^  of  Westphalia.  As  his  father  was  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  seven  years*  war  in  the  armiH,  ef> 
nmssia  his  early  education  was  Ifiiboted  with  inflnit^^Ar-^ 
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yfau  ihotliwi  Sophia  Dotothea,  daughter  of  the  uargraTa 
Brantenbnrg-Sefawedt,  i  highlr-acoomriished  fend  emA- 
Int  ftinnM.  After  the  peaoe  lir  1763  his  Ihther  wai  at 
lainiTe  to  Mwn  to  the  education  of  his  son.  irtw  poeiened 
■xtiaotdinary  nataral  abilitiei.  He  was  however  brouffht 
In  many  raBpeeU  on  the  French  model,  to  which  nis 
fbur  Tean*  retidenoe  at  Lkuianne  contributed.  Ho  ipoka 
and  wrote  V^nch  with  the  gieateit  fluencj  and  ootreet- 
neu ;  bat  he  esteemed  the  literature  of  his  own  country, 
and  ipoke  and  wrote  Gemati  in  llie  idme  perfection  as 
French.  Hii  natural  eloquence  waS  aided  by  an  extraor- 
dinaiT  memory ;  he  was  well  versed  in  mathematics^  natu- 
ral philosophr,  hfetotf,  and  geogtaphy,  and  bnltivated  his 
taste  ibr  the  one  arts,  especially  in  m  jourtitff  to  Italy  in 
1781;  but  with  too  much  vlraeilyfiw  oalm  examination, 
he  often  hastily  adopted  a  tUse  view,  and  was  thus  led  in 
hit  subsequent  life  into  many  errors.  Tn  many  points  he 
took  Frederic  the  Oreat  Ibr  his  model.  As  well  as  his 
sefeb  brothers  he  entered  the  Pnunian  service,  and  in  the 
war  of  ttie  Bavarian  succession  attained  the  rank  of  inajor- 
general.  After  his  return  from  Italy,  whither  he  accom- 
panied his  Bister  and  her  husband  the  Grand  Duke  Paul 
ot  Russia,  he  wu  made  lieutenant-general,  and  goventor- 
general  of  Russian  Finland,  He  renounced  this  connexion 
in  178ir,  and  lived  first  at  Montepos,  near  Laueanne,  and 
then  at  Bodenheini,  near  Ments.  He  witnessed  at  Ver- 
sailles the  first  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
When  his  ftther,  after  the  death  of  two  brotheirs  witfaont 
hiale  dsteendanta,  bebame  duke  of  Wfirtamb#g,  itl  179^ 
FMwie,  as  crown  |mnoe.  imposed  in  1796  the  entrance 
of  the  Fittich  into  FranooDia,  but  was  defbated.  Aftet 
thb  event  he  Uved  tor  a  time  at  Anspadi,  then  at  Tienila 
and  Lendont  where,  in  1 797,  he  ntairied  her  royal  highness 
CAiarlotte  Augusta  Hatilda,  prineess  royal  of  Sngland,  with 
whom  he  returned  to  Btuttf^ard  in  June  the  same  year. 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  govei-nment,  in  I>ecember, 
1797,  his  duchy,  whioh  had  already  suffered  severely  In  the 
war  with  France,  was  1 58  Qertnan  (about  3009  Enelisfa) 
square  mileS  in  extent,  with  600,009  inhabitants.  In  1799- 
1801  the  Buffnings  of  the  eonntry  ^ere  still  greater.  Fre- 
deric however,  by  his  interest  at  the  courts  of  Vteniia  and 
Petersburg,  ohtuned  by  the  decision  of  the  German  diet 
of  the  23rd  of  February,  1803,  besides  the  eleetoral  dignity, 
an  aa^  iildemnityfiir  his  loss  of  territory  on  the  left  Mnk 
of  the  Rhine.  The  ehieCol^ect  of  his  policy  was  to  pteserve 
and  extend  his  dominionB.  On  tile  Sdd  Oetober,  180$, 
Ndpoleon  al-rived  at  Ludwigslus^  and  en  the  tbllowlttg  day 
issued  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  Fredet4c 
was  eompelled  to  Join  France,  and  ftirnibhed  BOOO  men. 
By  steadily  adhering  to  the  system  of  Napoleon  he  ac- 
qtiited  in  and  after  the  peace  of  Presbui^r  the  possession 
of  an  independent  kingdom  bf  the  extent  of  368  cneariy 
7400)  squaA  miles,  iHth  1,400,000  inlubitants.  After  he 
had  assumed  the  title  ef  king,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1806, 
he  published  the  oi^nisatien  of  his  greatly-enlarged 
dominions,  by  which  one  nnifiwta  system  of  administration 
waa  iBtt«dQced  into  the  old  and  ne*  provinces.  Dtoirable 
as  this  might  be  (and  he  Is  highly  ebmmmded  fx  it  by 
some  wtiters}^  it  certainly  did  not  give  latisfitction  to  all 
his  salge^  Aeenstomed.  atid  hidieed  eompelled,  to  act 
with  energy  in  his  ftireign  ^frs,  he  so^ht  to  make  every- 
thmg  in  nis  internal  government  bend  to  his  will,  witiiotlt 
regard  to  long-cherished  prejudices  or  even  to  kmg-esta- 
Uuhed  rights.  He  of  necessity  joined  the  Rhenish  Con- 
f^omtion,  was  at  Hhe  meeting  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
and  the  {rreatest  princes  of  Giermany  at  Erftirt  in  October, 
1808,  and  lb  the  campaign  of  1812  fhmished  his  contingent 
ns  member  of  the  confederation.  After  the  battle  of  I^ip- 
zig  h^  ibnAaltyrenonnced,  in  November,  18)3,  the  Rhenish 
Oinfiideration,  ahd  joihed  the  allied  powets  against  ^nce. 
He  went  In  person  to  tile  co tigress  at  vieima.  Where  ha  was 
received  with  the  neatest  lespeot  by  the  assembled  sove- 
reigns. In  the  tiiinmath  article  of  the  Act  of  congress  it 
was  enabted  that  representBtive  asSemUles  shbttld  be  intro- 
dueed  into  all  the  states  <^  Gerttany^  benefit  fat  whioh 
Aermany  \%  in  great  measure  indebted  to  the  prince  regent 
trf"  England.  The  king  of  Wiirtemherg  (though  he  did  not 
uceede  ttt  the  German  Confbderation  «U  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
(embeK  1819)  dreW  up  a  constitution,  which  he  presented 
bS  an  ordinant^  to  the  states  which  he  had  convoked  ;  but 
It  was  uhanimously  rejected:  the  deputies  required  the 
antimt  oonstitutioa,  and  spOedy  MM  for  tbo  ifeilnriea  of 


the  pao^  Areustotted  to  iiapBeh  fltodisnea^  and  not  a 
little  astonished  thw  bohavionr,  h*  stOl  mdiint  many 
grievanoas,  and  after  dissdvbg  the  assembly  iiu&ngust,l  8 1 6, 
be  called  another  in  October,  and  unexpectedly  {mseribed 
fourteen  propositwns  as  the  basis  of  a  oonstitntion,  which  were 
very  fbvourably  received  by  the  people.  A  new  oonstitution 
wasdrawnup;  butbeforeitcouldbediScnssedhedied,onthe 
SOth  of  October,  l616,inthesiztv-seeond  year  of  his  age  and 
the  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  His  character  was  essentially 
despotic,  but  he  had  too  mudi  good  sense  and  too  enlight- 
ened an  understandii^  to  be  systnuaticaUy  a  tyrant  He 
desired  the  good  of  his  people,  of  the  means  of  promoting 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  the  beet  judge.  It  mast 
be  said  to  his  palle  that  his  Sdiet  of  the  19th  of  October. 
1806,  secured  to  all  his  Christian  snbjeetB  eqnal  security 
t»  their  ri^its  and  tiw  free  exMoIse  of  their  nligioos  wor^ 
ship.  He  intrdducedneitber  French  laws  nor  French  fbim 
of  administration ;  everything  in  Wurtembeig  remained 
German ;  and  Wuriemberg  was  happily  preserved  ftom 
the  dccradation  of  becoming  a  French jtttTVinee. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  Duke  of  Brunswidfc.  the  fourth 
and  youngest  son  of  CSiarles  William  Ferdinand,  was  bom 
October  9,  1771,  and  educated  for  the  military  profeanoiL 
In  1786  the  king  of  Prussia  named  him  soeeessor  of  bis 
uncle  Frederic  Au^stus  dnke  of  Oels  and  BwuStadt,  vh> 
died  in  1806.  He  went  to  Lausanne^  spent  two  years  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  on  his  return  was  made  captain  in  a  Prussisn 
regiment  of  infontry.  In  1792  he  was  with  the  Prusnao 
army  in  Frane^and  was  twice  woanded.  After  the  peace  uf 
Basle  be  obtained  i  reeiment,  and  in  1804  married  the  prin- 
eess Maiy  of  BadWt  by  whom  ho  had  two  eons,  Charies  and 
William.  After  1 806  he  took  part  in  the  war  against  France. 
iHth  all  the  ardour  whibh  the  opptesslon  of  Germany  acd 
his  AithHr's  unhappy  fate  inspired.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
with  Blilcher  at  Liibeok.  His  eldest  brother  the  beredit&r* 
duke  dying  without  children  in  September,  1806,  and  his  tus 
other  unmarried  brathma  having  been  declared  incapable '  f 
reigning  on  account  of  incurable  blindness,  he  would  huf 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  ^nswiek  on  the  death  ur 
his  fbther;  but  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  will  of  Napole'  -n 
decided  otherwise.  Fnmi  that  timo  he  lived  at  Bruchs^L 
where  he  lost  his  consort  in  April,  1808.  At  the  beginmnc 
of  the  wkr  between  Frabco  and  Austria  in  iSMj  he  raided 
a  ftee  corps  hi  Bohemia.  After  tiio  totsd  d^bat  of  tl» 
Anstrlans,  the  duke  resolved  to  iMve  OMmny,  and  with  s 
corps  of  700  cavalry  and  800  infbntry,  commenced  in  Joh 
that  memorable  and  masterly  retreat  which  gsoned  him 
such  deserved  reputation.  After  some  Skirmishes  tie 
reached  Brunswick  on  the  3lBt  of  July,  but  did  not  enter 
the  city.  There  was  no  time  fcs:  rest ;  three  bodies  of  tnx^ 
each  mubh  mote  nutnerous  than  his  own,  wetw  adTHncing 
against  him.  On  the  Ist  of  August  tho  Westpbalian  f:en>>ral 
Reubel  met  the  duke  at  the  village  of  Oelper,  near  Bnin*^ 
wieki  and  a  battle  ensuOd,  in  whieh  Reuberft  4M0  men 
not  only  yielded  to  the  ISbO  Bmnswlckem,  hut  left  the 
oidy  Way  open  by  iriiioh  they  could  escape.  By  a  series  of 
sUfifbl  nraiKBuvring  the  ddke  deceived  his  pnnMra,  erossr-l 
the  Weser.  broke  down  the  bridge  behind  him,  and  bavin? 
completely  baffled  his  ettetties,  raedwd  BWMt  on  the  6tb 
of  August,  where  he  took  possessioii  of  a  lufflcieBl  number 
of  vessels  in  which  he  embarked  his  tnops  during  the  nigh:, 
and  on  the  Tth  in  the  morning,  hoisting  Bnglwi  eeloitrv 
sailed  for  Heligoland,  when  he  arrived  on  the  8th,  and  i  n 
the  1 0th  proceed^  with  his  corps  to  England.  He  wa» 
received  in  England  with  the  greatest  joy ;  hts  troops  werr 
taken  into  the  English  service  and  emplojred  in  the  Pe- 
ninsulat  where  they  distinguished  themselves.  The  Au\c 
had  a  pension  of  6000/.  a-year  grantud  by  the  pariiameni  t;'i 
hb  returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  Debembn-,  1813,  vhcrv 
he  was  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  T)t!k 
expetitations  which  he  was  unhappuy  dnable  to  fulfil.  Ilr 
was  orte  of  the  most  liberal  abd  noble-minded  princp*  4 
his  age.  He  was  Sincerriy  desilons  of  prnqtoting  the  vtS 
Ihro  of  his  sttl^eetl;  hu^  wanting  to  aeoomplish  it  at  onn*. 
he  overlooked  the  ordinaiy  forms :  Snding  nothing  tb  sup- 
port him  in  the  constitution  of  the  donntry,  -whiA  had  bee  i 
completelv  ohanged,  and  being  surrounded  by  interested  i : 
pt^udicea  counsellota,  nUtBarons  mistaken  wm  eomcnittri 
His  military  establishment  was  too  great  fi»-  the  dilapidatet 
state  of  the  finances,  ind  indifference,  if  not  aversion,  tn« 
the  plaoe  of  the  afibetion  of  his  pei^e.  The  rMt  is  Krr<  t. 
Witfc  his  fcaous  Btec||^^f.(}j4p9^^  of 
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bngton  in  1815.  ani)  Ml  glarioudjr  st  Qtutre-Bru  on  the 
lea  of  June,  1815. 

FREDERICK  I.,  king  of  I>enniBrK,^D  of  Christian  I., 
was  bom  1 473.  Hia  &ther  had  made  him  duke  of  Stesvick, 
Holstein,  Stormar,  and  Dithmarah,  but  his  elder  brother. 
King  John,  stripped  him  of 'half  his  dominions.  During 
the  reign  of  his  nephew.  Christian  II.,  he  behaved  with 
great  caution,  hut  that  sanguinary  tyrant  being  deposed  in 
1523,  he  declared  king  inhissteiuL  He  was  encouraged 
to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  but  prudently  made 
a  treaty  of  friendship  with  that  kingdom,  where  Oustavus 
Vasa  was  too  Qrmly  established  to  be  dispossessed  without 
a  severe  stniKle.  Frederick  however  succeeded  in  annexing 
the  isle  of  Gothland  to  his  dominiom.  In  1527  Frederick 
embraced  the  Lathenn  religion,  and  eitabliiiied  it  in  Us 
dominions.  He  died  in  1533,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  is 
highly  commended  b;  the  lustoriana  of  his  country  for  the 
justice  and  moderation  of  his  government 

FREDERICK  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1534, 
and  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Chnstian  HI.,  in  1558.  Soon  after  his  accession  he 
joined  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  in  a  war  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Dithmarsh,  who  had  declared  themselves 
independent,  hut  were  subdued  after  a  brave  resistance.  In 
1563  hostilities  commenced  between  him  and  Eric  king  of 
Sweden,  which  were  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  and 
cruel  devastation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  till  Erie  was  deposed 
%y  his  own  subjects  in  1568.  In  1570  a  tnatysdvan- 
tageous  to  Denmark  was  conelnded.  Soon  after  this, 
Frederick  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  M eeklen- 
ber^.  and  from  that  time  gave  all  his  care  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  He  enlai^ed  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
and  patronised  learned  men,  among  whom  was  Tycho  Brahe, 
the  celebrated  astronomer.  He  was  highly  respected  by 
neighbouring  princes ;  he  received  the  order  of  tne  Grarter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  conduded  a  treaty  with  James 
VI..  king  of  Scotland  (James  I.  of  England),  fbr  the  mar- 
riaj^e  of  his  daughter  to  that  prince.  He  died  in  1588,  with 
a  high  character  both  public  and  private. 

FREDERICK  lU.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of  Chris- 
tian IV.,  Tas  bom  in  1609.  He  was  made  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  but  his  elder  brother  dving  befbre  their  fitther,  he 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  1648.  Iiie  nobles,  who  had  become 
very  powerflil,  made  him  enter  into  an  agreemmt  with 
them  on  his  accession,  by  which  his  power  was  very  much 
restricted.  The  war*  of  the  last  reign  having  broueht  the 
kingdom  to  a  very  low  condition,  one  of  Frederick's  first 
measures  was  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  whose  friend- 
ship he  gained  by  seizing  a  fleet  of  English  merchantmen, 
Ittden  with  naval  stores,  in  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen. 
By  this  he  obtained  a  subsidy.and  an  alliance  with  Holland, 
though  it  embroiled  him  with  the  Comnionwealth  of  Eng- 
land. In  1657,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch,  he  declared 
war  against  Sweden,  whose  warlike  sovereign,  Charles 
Gustavus,  crossed  over  (he  icQ  to  Zealand,  and  laid  siege  to 
Copenhagen,  which  was  in  a  vetr  bad  state  of  defence ; 
and  Frederick,  notwithstanding  nis  courage  and  energy, 
was  eompeUed  to  make  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms, 
under  tlie  mediation  of  England  and  Holland.  This  peace 
veis  of  short  duration;  Copenhagen  was  again  besie^ied 
by  sea  and  land,  and  was  s^ved  only  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Dutch  fleet.  The  mediating  powers  agam  interfered,  but 
peace  was  not  concluded  till  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
1662. 

The  most  remarkable  and  important  event  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  III.  was  the  change  of  the  constitution,  whiph 
had  been  limited,  and  in  some  degree  elective,  into  an  here- 
ditary and  absolute  monarchy.  This  change  was  owing  to 
the  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  the  pobles,  who  treated 
the  commons  as  their  vassals,  and  refused  to  bear  any  part 
of  the  public  burdens.  The  conunooi  therefjire,  vx  eon- 
junction  with  the  clergy,  rescdved  to  surrender  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  and  a»k  the  consent  of  the  king,  who  readily 
accepted  the  offer,  and  the  npbles,  having  boon  overawed  b^ 
the  army,  were  obl^d  to  concur.  Hie  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  estates  vare  wdemnly  surrendered,  and  the 
king  and  royal  family  received  the  homage  of  the  several 
orders.  By  this  Uoodless  revolution  Frwerick  obtained 
ahEolute  authority;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
people  who  ventured  on  so  hasardous  an  ejLperiment,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  Daojwh  monarchs  have  not  abuse^ 
the  oouSdeace  thus  xnpotei  in  theqi.  Fred«ip)(  di^  in 


1 670.  leaving  9-  mmm^  f^>^  l^y    awi*  >  ^i^btM 

of  George  duke  of  Brunswick  Lup^purg* 

FREDERICK  tV..  kins  of  Denmark,  was  horn  if^  1671^ 
and  succeeded  his  fafher.  Christian  V.,  in  1699,  at)4  ipmtfh 
diately  attacked  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  polsteip. 
He  laid  seige  to  Tonningen  in  persop,  but  wa^  ^n  obligo4 
to  return  and  defend  Copenhe^n  against  Charley  XIT- 
Sweden,  brother-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Hql^t^inj  wl^ose  first 
military  exploit  was  t)iis  invasion  of  Zealand.  Fredsfick 
was  obliffed  to  conclude  peace,  engaging  to  ind^pipify  the 
duke  of  Holstein  for  a}l  the  loss  ho  caused  liiqi,  »nd 
fully  to  recogniso  Iiis  title  to  the  ^vereiAntj  of  his  i^ovai- 
nions.  When  Charles  was  afterFvds  a  fugitive  in  Jur^ey* 
Fredwick  joined  the  league  ^gftWSt  hinf^  hut  Us  iroopi 
were  totally  defeated  in  Schonen.  ]9e  then  inva^^  Swp4isb 
Pomennia,  in  wkich  he  met  wi^  little  sucws? ;  and  thoitgfi 
he  afterwftrds  made  himself  master  of  theduchr  of  Breni^D* 
his  army,  united  with  that  of  Saj^ony,  was  defeated  by  the 
Swedes  under  general  SteenlKckj'  who  qsstlDyed  the  town 
of  Altona.  In  1 7 14  and  1 7 1 8  the  Danes  irere  more  fortunate, 
and  drove  the  Swedes  ffom  ^prway.  Peace  was  coii 
eluded  in  1720.  under  the  mediation  of  England,  on  fhvovir- 
able  terms,  Frederick  retaining  the  ducpy  of  Cfl^wipk. 
From  him  his  dominions  eiuoyed  the  blessings  of  p^e, 
and  his  whole  attentioi}  waf  4^ voted  to  the  adFancemept  of 
their  prosperity.  He  4iod  in  1 730-  ^e  w^s  ii^  abl?  pnnce, 
but  too  much  given  to  entfij^i^ffi  too  grea(  fof  resqucoef 
of  his  dominions. 

FREDERICK  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  bqm  }f)  1723,  qno- 
ceededhis  father,  Christian  VI.,  in  17^6.  ContinuiQ|[  tbti 
judicious  policy  of  his  father,  be  preserved  his  domntions 
in  peacg,  ina^ased  t^e  i^ealtb  of  his  people  and  ihp  nuMie 
(revenues,  by  encouraging  manufactures  An4  eomniercej 
entered  into  commercial  treatie$  with  foreign  powers,  fst^- 
hlished  a  Greenland  cpinpgiiy,  laid  open  ^e  trai}e  to  fhe 
American  colonioa  to  all  his  subject^,  and  improved  the 
internal  prmpenty  of  tlfe  kingdom  by  encouraging  agricul- 
ture. &c.  He  was  equally  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  tbo 
arts  and  sciences.  ||e  founded  an  academy  at  ^oroc,  ^4 
seminaries  atprontheim  apd  Bergen  for  th^  instruction  of 
the  Laplander^.    |le  likewise  established  acadepiies  of 

{lainting,  sculpture,  a^id  arohiteciufo,  and.Mnt »  numhpr  of 
earned  men,  apioq^  whom  was  the  celebrated  Niebuhr,  to 
ihe  East  ^e  was  every  feppect  ona  of  the  wis^t  ^nd 
best  monaichs  of  hi»  age,  is  said  to  have  consoira  him- 
self on  his  death-bed  ^ith  tlie  reflection  tlfat  he  hm  p^er 
injured  a  single  individual,  pof  bad  a  drop  ftf  p)!?f)d  to 
answer  for.  He  died  ii)  )766,  paving  been  wicfi  parrie4> 
first  to  Louisa,  daughter  gf  Qeorge  11.  of  Eng}apd,  «id  ^he;^ 
to  Juliana,  daughter  of  ti^ff  duke  pf  Bx^^fVsk  ^f^^n- 
buttel. 
FREDF.RICA-  [Ripe] 
FREDERICKSBURG.  [Vihginia.] 
fREUERiUKSHAtL.  Lt^PaisjiAHiiJ 
FREDERlCiSTApT.  JTCh^isti^ia-I 
FRKDERiepWf.  rttwywwp.] 
f  REDRO,  I^Apitoifflr^  of  PodoJi(»,a  pfile- 
brated  Poluh  a^or,  who  di«l  tlT  (B^-  ?e  ppent  hi?  }ifc 
in  sei  vLnC;!lH>.(liQHiitn'>  in  ihe  c^fup  as  ^pp  ^»  in  tbp  cpifncil, 
and  occupied  many  importapt  po^ts.  If  u  active  life  ^^ve  biqi 
excellent  opportiinities  for  making  oo^ery^fipq^  pn  giany 
subjects  connected  with  war  and  politics;  ifbi'^b  he  baa 
transmitted  to  posterity  ip  his  v^orks,  which  are  cljiefly  in 
Latin.  His  writings  i^c  ful|  qf  intere^tipg  detail?,  ]m  ob- 
servations are  shrewd>  and  Ifif  opinions  on  vafious  subjects 
are  remarkably  ?pund;  whilst  the  vigour  and  cpijciseness 
of  his  style  procured  for  hjfft  the  pame  of  the  Polisp  ^acitus. 
His  principal  work^  are,  }.  *  Virpohsilii  monitis  ^thiconim, 
nec  non  prudentie  civilis  dtscendum  instr^ptijs;*  2.  'M''- 
nita  poUitco-moralia  et  icon  in^niorum  ;*  3.  *  Militarium 
sen  Bxiomatunj  belli  ad  harmoniam  tog^  accontmodatoruw 
libri;'  4. 'F^agmenta  Soriptonim  ti}g9etbeUi;*  5-  'Copsi- 
derations  on  fbe  l^ilitarf  ^rvice,*  m  Polish ;  Jl.  *  Proverbs 
and  Advice,  iporal,  politicaj*  wd  militt^,'  ip  Pol|8p.  This 
last  work,  ifhicb  i^  very  popular  in  Poland,  has  mait^ly 
contributed  to  e^taUish  the  reputation  of  Fredro,  wpo 
here  displayed  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  TOfld, 
and  an  inti^iate  aqqufintappe  yith  the  babtts  atf^  ch^n^ter 
of  all  ranks  (^society. 

FREE  B^NP^  is  the  >ridPW*s«hareofherblf9bapd's 
Go^hold  or  cu^piary  ^dif,  according  to  the  custom  of  tt^e 
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tne  qnantl^  and  duration  of  the  widows  intenat  an  ncu- 
lated  by  the  varioili  customs ;  it  is  generally  a  third  for  fier 
Mfe,  but  in  other  manors  it  is  a  fourth  part,  and  Bometimes 
only  a  portion  of  the  rent  By  other  customs  she  takes  the 
xrhole  for  her  life,  and  in  the  manor  of  Taunton  Deane,  in 
Somersetshire,  the  wife  takes  the  inheritance.  In  some 
manors  the  widow  has  only  a  right  to  Free  Bench  out  of 
the  lands  of  which  her  husband  died  seised ;  in  others,  her 
right  attaches  upon  all  the  lands  held  of  the  manor  of  which 
ne  was  seised  dtfring  the  coverture.  Frequently  her  estate 
is  during  widowhood  only,  and  sometimes  during  chaste 
widowhood.  In  the  manors  of  East  and  West  Enlxniie  in 
Berkshire,  and  Torre  in  Deronsfaire,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  West  of  England,  there  is  the  Indierons  custom 
that  whoe  a  widow  has  forfaited  her  Free  Bench  for  inoon- 
tineney,  if  she  will  come  into  court  riding  backwards  on  a 
black  ram  with  hb  tail  in  her  band,  and  repeatiI^;  certain 
verses  more  significant  than  decent,  ending  with  'There- 
fore pray,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land  again,'  the 
steward  is  bound  to  re-admit  her  to  her  Free  Bench.  (CoimTf 
Inlerp. ;  Scriven  on  Copyholdt.) 

FREE  SCHOOL.  [School.] 

FREE  WILL.  [Will.' 

FREEDMAN.  [Slave'.] 

FREEHOLD.  An  estate  of  freehold  is  defined  by  Britton 
to  be  '  the  possession  of  the  soil  by  a  freeman ;'  and  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  att  *  such  an  estate  in  lands  as  is  con- 
v^ed  by  lirary  of  seisin,  or  in  tenements  of  an  incorporeal 
nature  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto.'  Neither  of  these  de- 
finitions is  sufficiently  precise  ;  both  are  the  consequence  of 
the  tenure,  not  the  tenure  itself. 

A  fVeehold, '  liherum  tenementum,'  was  simply  an  estate 
for  life  in  tail  or  in  fee,  held  by  a  freeman  independently  of 
the  will  and  cAprice  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  tne  term  was 
used  in  contradict  inctioo  to  the  interest  of  terms  for  years, 
and  lands  in  villenage  or  copyhold  [Coithold],  which 
might  be  determined  by  the  lord  ut  pleasure.  Tlie  older 
law  writers  distinguished  freeholds  as  of  two  kinds,  in  deed 
and  in  law  ;  the  first  bein^  the  actual  possession  oMands  for 
an  estate  of  freehold ;  and  the  other,  the  right  to  such  lands 
before  actual  possession  taken.  Sir  William  Blackiitone 
divides  them  also  into  freehold  estates  of  inheritance,  and 
fhreehold  estates  not  of  inheritance.  [Estatb.]  Nritiier  of 
these  divisions  is  of  any  real  importance.  The  true  defini- 
tion of  a  freehold  is.  an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  in  foe 
simple,  in  tail,  for  the  term  of  the  life  of  the  holder,  or  for 
the  life  of  another  person,  in  dower  or  by  the  curtesy.  [Cur- 
tksy;  Dowrk;  Estate.]  Some  offices  also,  held  for  {ifo  or 
in  fee,  are  of  IVeehold  tenure.   ('2  Bl.  Comm. ;  Co.  Lift.) 

FREESTONE.  [Sandstone.] 

FREEZING  is  the  solidification  of  fluid  bodies  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  heat  necessary  to  their  fluid  form.  It 
occurs  by  the  effect  of  natural  cold  in  many  liquids ;  and  most 
of  them  may  be  frozen  by  an  artificial  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  are  termed  the/reezit^ 
point*  vanr  greatly  in  different  fluids,  and  their  renjaining 
such  at  different  temperatures  depends  upon  the  different 
d^;rees  of  power  with  which  they  retain  tne  heat  necessary 
to  fluidity.  Liquids  nuy  be  considered  as  solids  in  com~ 
bination  with  heat,  which  exists  in  them  as  latent  heat,  and 
which  they  give  out  as  sensible  heat  when  they  return  to 
the  solid  form. 

Freezing  mixtures  are  such  as  produce  cold  by  and  during 
the  liquef&ction  of  their  solid  ingredient,  and  the  consequent 
absorption  of  the  heat  on  which  its  solid  form  depended ; 
such  mixtures  reduce  the  temperature  of  substances  im- 
mersed in  them  on  the  principle  of  the  transfer  of  heat, 
whii-h  always  lakes  place  from  hotter  to  colder  bodies  when 
exposed  to  each  other. 

The  process  used  by  confectioners  for  producing  cold  is 
by  the  mixture  of  ice  aind  common  salt,  which  both  liquefy- 
ing ahaorb  so  much  hea^  or  in  other  words  produce  as 
much  cold  v  will  reduce  the  thermometw  from  the  usual 
temperature  to  sero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  even  rather  below  it. 
If  however  freshly  fellen  snow  be  used  instead  of  ice,  then 
the  fluidity  is  more  suddenly  produced  and  the  cold  is  more 
intense. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions*  for  1601  an  account  of  various  frigorific  mix- 
tures for  producing  intense  rold.  The  following  table  con- 
tains the  results  vbicli  he  obtained  by  iisin^  the  annexed 
pnqiortions  of  snow  (ind  diff^nt  salts  and  actds :— • 
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to  —  18" 


to  —  28° 


It  will  however  he  observed  that  by  using  tfa«  snow  with 
a  fluid  dilute  acid,  and  by  the  consequent  more  n^iid  solu- 
tion, the  d^rees  of  cold  {Hrodacad  are  much  man  intoise 
than  when  a  solid  salt  is  employed  with  snow. 

It  is  found  that  ice  or  snow,  though  exceedingly  conveni- 
ent substances  for  the  production  of  artificial  cold,  are  by  aa 
means  necessary  to  it.  By  referring  to  Mr.  Walker's  p^er 
already  quoted,  itwill  be  found  that  any  salts  which  dissolve 
rapidly  in  water,  and  when  very  finely  |>owdered  in  order  to 
increase  that  effect,  are  powwfrd  free&ng  mixtures.  Mix- 
tures of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  of 
these  with  phosphate  of  soda,  act  strongly  in  this  way ;  and 
so  do  various  other  salts :  thus  9  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
6  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  4  of  oiluted  nitric  acid,  reduced 
the  thetmometer  from  +  50  to  -  21**  or  71*;  S  pub  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  4  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  from  +  SO** 
to  -i-  3° ;  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  aolution  in  an  eqna. 
weight  of  water  merely  reduced  the  thennmnetw  firom  M* 
to  +  4°  or  46°.  By  luing  a  mixture  of  snow  and  chlwide 
of  oalcium  the  writer  of  this  article  assisted  many  yean 
ago  in  an  experiment  by  which  SO  pounds  <tf  mercury  were 
rendsred  petfectly  uAHL 


Puttbywidglit. 

Diluted  snl|diurie  add,  {  water  3 

Snow      .      ...  3 

ThenaowHer 
+  82°tO-S3' 

45° 

Concentrated  muriatic  acid . 
Snow  .... 

S 
8 

+  32*to-«7" 

59* 

Concentrated  nitrous  acid  . 
Snow  .... 

4 
7 

+  32°  to- 30* 

62* 

Chloride  of  calcium  flrystaK< 
Snow  .... 

5 
4 

•|-SS*to-40* 

7*" 

Cry8tal<>-  chloride  of  caleinm 
Snow      ...  * 

3 
8 

+  32*  to-S*" 

Fused  potadt           •  • 
Snow  .... 

4 

3 

-^32•to-5l• 

83- 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Snow  .... 

10 
8 

-68»to-91" 

21* 

The  3rd  and  4th  vols,  of  the  FUlomi^kieal  Magasimt 
oftd  Annalt  qf  PMhvMhff  fbr  1828  oontain  'two  emnmuLi- 
cations  from  Mr.  Walker,  about  40  yean  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  paper  in  tba  PMlokpkiettl  TVoRwehoM. 
the  papers  in  the  '  Phfloaaphioal  Magacnrf  omtain  a  de- 
scription of  vevy  nsefid  ai^taratus  for  expeiinMots  with 
frigorific  mixtures. 

Leslie's  apparatus  for  fleecing  will  be  conaiderad  unde 
Hbat. 

FREEZING  AND  MELTING  POINTS.  The  foUov 
ing  table,  taken  priucipally  from  Dr.  Ure,  vriU  abow  tb 
freezing  and  melting  points  of  several  liquids  and  wxdU' 
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temperature  of  the  bodies  above  tallow  is  usMlly  called 
their  freezing  or  eongtaling  p<nnt ;  and  of  tallow  ami  the 
bodies  below  it,  the  fufing  or  melting  point.  There  are 
added  the  Auing  points  of  some  metus,  as  determined  by 
BrofesBor  DaDiell,  by  means  of  his  regular  pyrometer 
tmt.  TVWW^  1830.)  — 


specgrav. 
do. 


spec.  grav. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1-424 
1*841 

1'407 
I '8064 
1 *3880 
1-258S 
1-3290 


spec  grav.  1*8376 


25  +  75  water 
22-2  +  77-8  do. 


20 
20 
16 


+  80 
+  80 
1+83-9 


50 
10 


+  50 
+90 


Sulphuric  SBther 
Liquid  ammonia 
Nitric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Mercury 
Nitric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  add  , 

Ditto 

Ditto 
%andy  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Pure  hydrocyanic  acid 
Common  sait 

Ditto 
Sal  ammoniac 
Common  salt 

Ditto 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Strong  wines*  . 
Rochelle  salt  . 
Common  salt 
Oil  of  bergamot  . 
Blood 

Common  salt 
Epsom  salt 
Nitre 

Common  salt 
Copperas  . 
Vinegar 

Sulphate  of  linr 
Milk 
Water 

Olive  oil  . 

Sulphur  and  Phosphorus,  equal  parts 
Sulphuric  acid   .   spec.  grav.  1*741 
Ditto        .  do.  1*780 

OU  of  anise  . 
Ctmcentrated  aeetie  add  . 
Tallow  (Dr.  ThomioD) 
Phosphorus  .  . 

Stearin,  from  ho^s  laid  . 
Spermaceti 
Tallow  (Nicholson) 
Margaric  acid  .  • 

Potassium        .  . 
Yellow  wax  .  . 

White  wax 
Sodium 

Sulphur  (Dr.  Thomson)    .  . 
Sulphur  (Dr.  Hope)  . 
Tin  (Crichton)  . 
Cadmium  (Stiomeyei)  • 
Bismuth  (Crichton) 
Lead  (Criditon)        .  . 
Zinc  (Daniell)  . 
Antiniony  . 
Silver 

a?r 

Iron,  cast 


do. 
do. 
do. 


water 

do. 


6 -25+ 93*75  water 
41-  64-53*4  do. 
18-  5  +  87-8  do. 

4*16+95*84  do. 
41*  6+58*4  do. 

*  53-3+  46*7  water 


-  46» 

-  46 

-  45*5 

-  45 

-  39 

-  30-1 

-  25 

-  18-1 

-  17*7 

-  2*4 

-  7 
+  1 

4to5 
4 

7-2 
8 

9-5 
13-5 
14 
20 
21 

21*5 

23 
25 

25*5 
25-5 
26 

27*5 

28 
28 

28-6 
30 
32 
36 
40 
42 
46 
50 
AO 
B2 
108 
109 
112 
127 
134 
136 
142 to  149 
15S 
190 
218 
234 
442 
■boat  442 
497 
613 
773 
809? 
1873 
1996 
2016 
2786 

FREIBERG  is  situated  on  the  Munibaeh,  which  flows 
into  the  Muide,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  lower  down;  the 
market-place  being  1200  and  the  Mining  Acadnuy  1231  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  among  the  northern  de- 
clivities of  the  Saxon  ore-mountains,  in  50**  55'  N.  lat  and 
1 2°  21'  E.  loi^. ;  about  25  miles  south-west  of  Dresden.  Frei- 
bei^  is  the  capital  of  the  Ersgebii^e,  or  ore-monntains 
circle  in  Saxony,  and  is  the  centre  of  administration  for 
the  Saxon  mines.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls;  the  streets 
are  regular,  well-boilt,  and  paved;  and  it  has  a  suburb, 
besides  the  FreudBUtein  or  Freiirtein,  an  old  eaatle^  now 
used  as  a  itis^ioiue  for  mining  produce.  It  contains  about 
1300  houaet.  with  many  handsome  buildinga  among  them, 
and  a  popuktioa  of  about  12.9«0.  In  1801  it  was  8,737; 
>iut  in  1540  nearly  40  000.  There  «r«  sn  diuRtliM,  to 


I  (Denwu) 


which  a  Roman  Catholic  church  was  added  in  1831 ;  and 
of  these  the  Higfa-church  (once  a  cathedral)  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  ardiiteeture  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  a 
portal,  called  the  golden  door,  in  the  true  Byaantine  style, 
a  handsome  stone  chanoel,  and  one  of  Silbeimann's  largest 
and  finest  oigSJia.  Thore  is  a  chapel  in  this  chunh  in 
which  the  bodies  of  several  Saxon  dukes  and  elect<ni,  who 
were  of  the  Protestant  fitith,  from  Henry  the  Pious*  who 
died  in  1541,  to  John  Geoi^  IV.,  who  died  in  1694,  are 
interred.  The  High-church  contains  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  the  brave  prince  Maurice  of  Saxoj^, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen  in  1553,  from  the 
chisel  of  Cornelius  Florus  of  Antwerp,  and  another  to  the 
memory  of  Werner,  who  died  in  1817.  There  are  other 
building  of  note  in  the  town,  among  which  are  the  town- 
hall,  and  the  high  school,  in  which  the  elector  Augustus 
studied  in  his  early  years,  and  which  is  at  present  attended 
by  nearly  500  pupils.  The  Mining  Academy,  which  has 
attained  eonsidemble  repute,  is  a  spacious  buuding:  it  was 
opened  in  1 767.  and  comprises  class  and  lecture-rooms,  the 
WemeriaD  museum,  a  bequest  of  its  founder,  which  con- 
tains rich  collections  in  mineralogy,  &c,'a  eecvraphical 
and  a  geognostic  cabinet,  a  museum  of  models  of  miniut 
machines,  and  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
an  extensive  library.  Werner  and  A.  Von  Humboldt  wwe 
pupils  of  this  academy,  which  is  ocmduoted  by  seven  pro- 
16880 rs  and  other  teachers.  The  old  corporation  of  mining 
officers,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  which  had  several  electors 
among  its  members,  had  become  nearly  extinct  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  was  renovated  with 
much  solemnity  at  Easter,.  1826.  Freiberg  has  also  a 
mining  school  for  educating  miners  in  general,  a  school  for 
teachen,  a  Sunday  and  an  infant  school,  several  primary 
schools,  and  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  among 
whieh  are  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  in- 
dustry, and  inflrmaries. 

The  manufocturea  consist  principally  of  artiolea  in  imi- 
tation of  gold  and  silver  ware,  brass  wares,  white  lead,  gun- 
powder, iron  and  copper  wares,  linra,  woollens,  gold  and 
silver  lace,  ribbons  and  tape,  leather,  and  laces. 

Freiberg  was  founded  bv  Otto  the  rich,  duke  of  Sizony, 
and  was  not  only  endowed  by  him  with  many  immunities, 
whence  he  named  it  *  the  mountain  of  the  free,*  but  was 
fortified  with  walls  and  a  ditch  by  him,  in  the  year  1176. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  during  which  it 
underwent  four  sieges ;  and  its  vioinity  was  the  theatre  of 
the  dosing  conflict  of , the  Seven  Years'  War,  on  the  20th 
October,  1762,  when  the  Imperialists  wwe  defeated  1^ 
prinee  Henry  of  Fmssia.  It  was  the  eradleof  the  B»> 
fiwmation  in  tins  part  of  Saxony ;  Protestantiam  having 
been  planted  hm  by  Hairy  the  Pious,  in  1537. 

About  three  miles  out  of  the  town  are  the  extensive 
amalgamation  works  for  this  rich  mining  district;  and 
near  them  are  tbe  machinery,  which  raises  craft  about  &fty 
feet  flrom  the  Mulde  into  the  canal,  as  well  as  an  old  aque- 
duct, resting  on  stone  columns,  and  in  other  respects 
similar  to  the  Roman  aqueducts,  which  runs  between  two 
bills,  but  is  no  longer  in  use.  In  tbe  immediate  neighbour- 
hood Bxe  the  lai^  mines  of  Himmelstiirst,  near  Brand,  the 
'Old  Hope  of  QoH'  near  Voigtsbeig,  which  lies  at  a  depth 
of  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Frederic  Augustus's 
mine,  near  Gross-Schu-ma;  the  Beschert^xliiek,  and  Old 
Elizibbetb's.   (Erzqbbiroisghb  Krbis.) 

FREIBURG,  a  town  and  univenibr  in  tbe  drde  c£  tbe 
U|n>er  Rhine,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  grand  duohy  <tf 
Baden,  utuated  on  the  Treisam,  about  100  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  Carisruhe,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  940  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  formwly  the  capital  of 
the  Breisgau;  47°  59'  N.  hit  and  7"  S3'  E.  long.  It  con- 
tains about  1350  houses,  and  15,100  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  students,  whose  numbers  are  about  450  or  500,  but 
inclusiveoftheat^oining  villages  of  Herdwnand  Wichre  or 
Adelsbausen,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  hu^esses  of 
Frdburg ;  the  population  is  upwards  of  1 9,000.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  population  was  1 0,208.  Tbe  town  has  vralls. 
with  three  gates,  a  fourth  having  been  removed,  and  one 
suburb,  mUed  Stephanie ;  it  is  in  general  open  and  wdl 
built,  the  *  Kaiserstrasse'  or  stoeet  m  the  emperw  in  parti< 
ciilarbdngbroad,and  lined  with  handsome  bouse*.  Among 
the  public  edifloes  we  notice  the  ftmer  house  of  assembly 
for  toe  states,  which  is  at  {aesent  the  arohbidiop**  palace; 
the  grand  duke's  palaoe,  on  the  site  of  the  formw  otadel ; 
the  8ovenui)eatbi|i)dingii;  tfi>^i0lmm^^'^^^^l^ 
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«r  justice  and  poflV-office ;  the  old  and  the  new  uiiiTinitf 
lnlildiI^{s,  the  Utter  of  which  mui  once  a  ooll^  of  Jeiuits ; 
the  town-hall,  mnseuin,  granarr,  tiieatre,  and  hoou  of 
eorrection.  Freihorg  has  sevetid  open  places  or  squares, 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  whicli,  the  flsti-market,  is  a  fountain 
inrmounted  with  a  statue  of  Duke  Berthold  III.,  the  founder 
of  the  town,  represented  in  the  habiliments  of  his  time. 
Beftides  three  Catholic  churches  and  one  Lutheran,  the 
religious  establishments  have  aereral  churches  and  chapels 
attached  to  them.  The  most  attractive  feature  in  the  town 
is  the  cathedrd  or  minster,  probably  the  most  beautiftil 
and  perfect  specimen  of  Gh)^ic  architecture  in  Qermany. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  begun  in  1 1 32,  and  not 
oompletad  until  160  years  ofterwaids;  the  tower,  vhich  is 
386  feet  high,  is  peeuiariy  remarkable  fbr  its  hardy  lisht- 
neiB  and  elwance.   Though  not  quite  so  lofty  as  8t  Ste- 

S hen's  at  Vienna,  or  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  it  is 
aemeil  to  excel  both  in  purity  of  style,  symmetry  of  pro- 
portions, and  boMness  of  construotion.  It  b  built  of  red 
sandstone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  contains  several  win- 
dows of  flnelv-painted  glass,  as  well  as  the  sarcophagi  of 
the  dukes  of  ^ahringen,  a  holy  supper,  sculptured  in  stone, 
and  paintings  by  Grien,  Holbsin,  and  other  artists,  Hol- 
bein's Ascension  of  the  Vii^n,  which  fimns  Hie  altar-^tifloe, 
is  esteemed  his  elu^  d^ceuxtre. 

The  university,  which  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
*  the  Albertina*  b^  the  ardiduke  Albert  VL  of  Ansteia,  in 
the  year  1 454,  enjoys  endowments  to  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  9S00I.  a-year,  and  is  possessed  of  a  library  of  more  than 
100,000  volumes,  as  well  as  a  museum,  an  anatomical  the- 
atre and  elinieal  establishment^  a  hotanio  garden,  &c.  It 
is  likewise  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  about  3400J. 
ftom  the  States.  There  are  also  a  gymnasium,  with  a  {de- 
fect and  seven  teachers,  a  normal  school,  with  five  teachers, 
a  civic  school,  many  private  seminaries,  several  Sunday  and 
holiday  schools,  in  which  apprentices  and  othos  are  tai^ht 
reading,  wrking.  arithmetic  and  other  branohes  of  know- 
ledf^  suitable  to  their  vocations;  a  girls'  Sunday-school, 
institutions  for  boarding  and  educating  indigent  f^rls,  and 
a  garden  of  industry,  where  the  management  of  forests, 
orchards,  and  gardens  is  taught.  There  are  a  tqwn^  a  uni- 
versi^,  and  a  military  hospital,  and  an  orphan  and  found- 
ling asylum,  besides  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  lAe  poor. 

The  manu&otuies  of  Freibui^  cmsist  of  leather,  succory, 
sugar,  starch,  tobacco,  bells,  musical  instruments',  &e. 

The  town  was  founded  by  Berthold  III.  in  1 1 18,  and  the 
fortifioatiiHis  were  levelled  by  the  French,  in  1 734. 

FREIGHT.  The  charge  made  for  the  carnage  of  mer- 
chandize in  a  ship,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  generally 
specifled  in  the  bul  of  lading.  [Bill  of  Lading.]  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  wHole  ship  is  hired  by  a  merchant 
for  the  performance  of  the  voyage,  and  in  this  case  a  certain 
amount  of  freight  is  paid  without  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  goods  actually  put  on  board,  which  may  be  sufficient  to 
fill  the  ship,  or  any  quantity  lAiort  of  the  sane.  In  such 
eases  the  mode  of  payment  is  part  of  the  matter  of  anae- 
nient  betwera  the  ship-owner  and  the  merchant,  and  die 
instrument  irtiioh  this  and  othw  stipulatkma  are  sat  forth 
is  called  a  eharter-parfy.  Where  no  inch  instrument  exists, 
and  the  shipper  of  goods  does  not  stipulate  fbr  tbe  right  of 
using  the  entire  portion  of  the  ship  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  tier  cargo,  tbe  amount  of  the  fteight,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  payment,  may  be  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
Where  this  Is  not  done,  the  freight  is  by  law  considered 
due  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods, 
and  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  may,  if  so  minded,  de- 
mand payment  of  the  same,  package  by  package,  as  the 
same  are  delivered.  In  almost  all  branches  of  trade,  how- 
ever, some  custom  in  this  respect  has  arisen  which  is  ordi- 
narily pursued,  and  tbe  legal  rights  of  the  ship-owner  are 
not  ennmed  in  this  respect  In  London,  where  tbe  greater 
part  of  Ae  merohandise  brought  ^om  foreign  countries  is 
oelivared  into  the  custody  of  one  or  other  of  the  incorporated 
dock  companies,  a  custom  has  arisen  of  arresting  the  goods 
in  their  hands,  so  that  they  cannot  pass  ^way  fiom  toe  ori- 
ginal importer  until  the  ship-owner,  or  some  person  acting 
on  his  behalf,  has  signified  in  vriting  tfiat  the  firei^  has 
been  paid.  If  goods  are  damaged  on  board  the  ship,  nirough 
tbe  carelessness  or  wilftil  neglect  of  those  in  whose  cha^ 
SAe  and  her  cargo  are  placed,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  ship 
IS  held  to  be  liiaole  for  the  amopnt  of  the  damage,  this  cari- 
not,  but  with  .the  oons«it  of  th«  owner  or  inaater.  be  set  off^ 
against  the  amount  (tf  'tiie  freight,  vhich  must  under  all 


cireunstanees  be  paii,  and  tlu  aeidiaiit  most  aHM^siib 
substantiate  his  claim  to  oompensation  tat  the  amount  4  i 

the  damage.  * 

FRBINSHBDf,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  THm,  in  IfOK,  mi 
studied  at  Strasburg,  where  be  became  librarian  tollstthiai 
Bemegger,  a  wealthy  philologist,  who  gave  him  his  diagb- 
ter  in  marriage.  He  was  afterwards  appoint94  prafesEor  a( 
eloquence  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  he  remained 
Ave  years,  after  which  he  .  was  inade  librarian  to  Qnea 
Christina,  with  a  handsome  salary.  But  his  health  and  tbe 
riirour  of  the  climate  of  Sweden  obliged  him  to  return  ta 
(f^rmany  in  1655,  when  the  elector  palatin«  appointed  bin 
honorary  professor  in  die  university  of  Heideibm^  andjik 
oouncill<»  at  the  same  time.  He  died  at  Heidelbeig  is 
16|S0.  Flviusfaetm  wrote  a  supplement  to  livy,  with  ibe 
intention  of  replacing  the  lost  books  of  that  hbtorian.  Tbe 
first  part  of  this  work  was  published  at  Strasborg,  in  16H. 
and  the  remainder  appeared  in  Dod|ja»>  edition  of  Lin 
ad  usum  Delphini.  rreinsheim  endeavours  to  itaitue 
Xivv's  style,  and  he  rapilarly  quotes  tbe  authors  fkomsdiid 
ho  derived  the  materials  for  his  narrative.  He  also  wntt 
a  Supplement  to  Quintus  Curtius,  besides  a  CommenUrr 
on  the  game  writer,  as  well  as  on  Florus  and  TadtBs. 
Freinsheim  wrote  also :  '  De  calido  potn  Diasertatio,'  '  De 
Prvcedentia  Electorum  et  Cardinalium,'  and  other  lesntd 
works. 

FrE'JUS,  an  episcopal  town  in  France,  in  tlw  departncrc 
of  Var,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  toe  mootb 
of  the  river  Ai^ns,  on  the  road  ftom  Paria  hf  Aix  sad 
Brignolles  to  Antibes  and  Nice,  553  miles  ftow  Paris,  la 
43**  35'  N.  lat  and    45'  K.  Im^. 

Fr£j  us  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  colony  <tf  tke 
Phocseans  of  Massilia,  now  Marseille,  but  the  time  of  tt> 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  took  its  Roman  name.  Form 
Julii,  from  JuUus  Csss^,  who  may  possibly  have  «a- 
menced  the  excavation  of  the  port  which  was  completed  in  | 
the  time  of  Augustys,  who  established  here  the  station  ef  a 
fleet  destined  -to  protect  the  coast  of  Gaul ;  a  Roman  ctdoaj 
was  fixed  here,  and  the  town  became  wealthy  and  popnlsu 
It  is  at  present  a  place  of  small' importance. 

By  the  advance  of  tlie  land  (formed  by  the  aUnvinm  of  tbe 
A^ns)  upon  the  sea,  the  port  of  Fr^us  was  convened  ink- 
a  pestilential  marsli,  and  at  a  latOTpniod  into  dry  land,  bsU 
a  mile  fh>m  the  sea.  Inthecentreof  itdiereiattillasmaU 
£tang  or  pool,  into  which  a  canal  for  irrigation,  dug  from  the 
Ars^s,  flows,  and  which  communicates  by  anotSmr  ekao- 
nelwith  the  sea.   The  limits  of  the antient  port  may  be  I 
traced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  quay  which  sor-  ! 
rounded  it,  and  which  yet  remains,  barely  elevated  above  tbe 
marshy  soil  of  what  was  once  the  harbour.   A  rude  mass 
of  masonry  indicates  the  site  of  the  Pharos  or  light-house 
which  antiently  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  port.   Tbe  hsr- 
iMur  was  twice  as  lai^  as  tluit  of  Marseille,  beine  abort  I 
1700  feet  from  the  entiaiKe  to  the  deepest  recess,  and  about  I 
1600  feet  wide. 

iliera  ate  some  remaiM  <^  the  antteint  nmparts,  wlueh 
appear  to  have  enclosed  a  site  Ave  at  six  times  as  large  as 
that  occupied  by  tbe  presoit  town.  Two  of  the  Bomsn  | 
gates  yet  remain :  one  called  *  the  ^te  of  Ctear,*  the  other 
"tl;e  ^Ided  gate,*  from  some  gilt-headed  nails  ftnind  thoe : 
the  latter  was  the  gate  'communicating  with  the  antieni 
port  There  are  some  remains  of  aqueducts,  ^d  the  ruins 
of  an  amphitheatre,  fooed  with  little  squared  stones  and 
bricks :  this  amphitheatre  is  considerably  smaller  than  that 
of  Ktmes.   Many  other  remains  of  Roman  edifices  exist 

The  present  town  is  small  and  ill  built  Tbe  pc^ulaiioo 
in  1831-2  was  2487  for  the  town,  or  2665  for  tbe  commune. 

The  diocese  of  Fr^us  is  said  to  have  been  established  in 
the, fourth  century;  the  bishop  was  and  stiB  is  a  sufl&agao 
of  the  archbishop  of  Aix;  his  diooeso  foa&erly  included 
Lower  Provence;  it  now  eonyrdimuis  the  difutmant  of 
Var. 

The  name  Fr^us  is  a  csnnpliimof  Funm  Jnlii ;  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Expflly,  piddisbed  in  the  nidfle  of  the  hsi 
century,  it  is  called  Frejuls. 

FRENCH  BERRIES,  or  the  Oiaina  of  Avignon,  the 
berry  of  the  rhammtt  irtfectoriiu,  which  is  gathered  before 
it  is  ripe ;  it  affords  a  pretty  fine  yellow,  but  the  ctdmir  u 
not  permanent  It  may  be  used,  acoordinc  to  Beithollet, 
by  preparing  the  doth  in  the  same  way  as  mr  ^eing  vitb 
irald.  As  this  bwcy  is  neh  in  eiwNir,  it  ia  eAan  sub- 
stituted lor  weld  in  calioo^nntin&i^beagli  Hia  nbrnrii 
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FRIEKCA  ISOdNdtttnH:    [PoutlCAL  BCOHoHy.] 

FRERBT.  NICHOLAS,  boht  at  PbHb;  In  1888.  «a)| 
he  son  Of  ft  ulMtof.  He  dtudiett  theldv  tb  jdeose  bit 
bmily.  but  devoted  his  attention  eliieflv  to  tfae  tMfiy  of 
listory  and  chronology.  His  first  pubficstion.  'Origine 
tea  Frati^ais  ei  de  leur  Kt&blifltrenient  dsns  les  Gftiiles,'  is 
vritten  wiih  a  boldness  And  fcahdour  unusUal  at  that  timet 
mt  it  caused  liis  confinement  in  the  Burtille  fbr  a  short 
ime  by  order  of  tll6  Regent  dpi-le&ns.  He  «ai  made  d 
nember  of  the  Academy  of  thb  Inscriptions^  and  wrote  nb- 
nerous  tnemotrS,  fehiefty  atran  difBcalt  qubstioht  if  antient 
nsiory  and  chronology.  Hi*  principal  fcwks  ire:  *R*- 
•lierches  HiatoriqueS  sur  Ifes  Bnclens  People*  del'Aa'e;' 
Observations  sur  U  trfineatogie  de  PylhdgtJf*  ;*  '  ObSwva- 
ions  sur  la  Cyrop^die  de  X^nophoh  ;*  '  D6fenSe  de  la 
ilhrohologie  fbnd^  les  Monumens  db  l*Histdve  an- 
lienne.  contrS  le  SystSthb  chtonolc^bue  ,de  NeWtoa.*  This 
ast  work  was  edited  after  Frerefs  death  by  Bongalnville. 
vho  added  to  it  a  bioo;raphiea1  notice  of  the  aathor. 
?'reret,  while  discarding  ttie  enormous  antiquity  attrlbutecl 
ly  some  to  Egyptian  And  Chinese  histoty;  and  Showing  the 
iccordance  of  the  authentic  records  of  those  nations  with 
he  Mosaic  chronology,  throws  back  the  dawn  of  the  hls- 
orical  times  of  Greece  several  centuries  fhrlher  than 
'Newton.  He  «rote  also  on  the  religion  atld  get^raphv  of 
he  antients.  Preret  Was  a  man  of  very  ettensive  eriidition 
ind  of  inde&tigable  application,  and  he  rendered  conSi- 
lemble  service  to  histo^.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1749.  His 
scattered  works  have  beeh  published  together:  '(Eufres 
rotnpietes  de  Flreret,*  20  Vott.  Ismo.  Paris.  1796.  Lobg 
ifYer  FtenVa  death,  two  ot  ihfeti  works  of  an  anti-ChrisUan 
endehcy  were  published  vmA&  his  name  by  Naigeon.  a 
Hsciple  of  Didetot.  and  others  bf  the  sanle  school;  but 
liese  works  are  so  illffbrent  in  theh*  stvie  and  spirit  fVom 
ill  those  that  ate  k^own  to  be  his,  and  their  authenticity 
los  been  so  little  proved,  that  they  are  gcnetally  regatded 
ts  apocryphal.  This  question  is  discussed  at  length  in 
he  Biograpfae  Univ^selle,  art.  Pntet.  Other  eomplla- 
ions,  and  the  old  Encyclopfidie  among  the  rest,  have 
'reelv  attributed  tn  Treret  the  works  above  alluded  to-. 

FftERON.  KLllS  CATHERINE,  was  bdrn  in  ins, 
ind  educated  by  the  Jesulili.  He  inade  himself  oonspi- 
:uous  by  his  literal  journal;  whidl  he  began  t»  edit  in 
1746,  under  the  tide  of  'Lbttrba  ^Madame  laGDmtaMe.* 
Being  supjiressed  on  ooconnt  of  tome  bitter  aftacka  on 
leveral  wnters.  Freron  changed  its  title,  in  1749,  into 
that  of  *  Lettres  Sorites  kur  qUelques  stnets  de  ce  temps.* 
In  1794  he  agath  chahged  the  name  o^  his  journal  to  that 
if  *  Ann6e  litRraire,'  which  he  continned  till  his  death  in 
1774.  Freron  directed  his  attacks  against  the  philosophers 
]f  the  ^htebnth  eehtury,  and  particularly  against  Vol- 
taire. Hii  bittet-  invectives  %ere  mote  than  retaliated  by 
tiis  adversaries,  who  succeeded  in  making  Freton's  name 
iynonymous  with  that  of  a  Scurrilous  reviewer.  Freron's 
son  (Louis  Stanislas),  who  continued  the  '  Ahnfie  litt^raire' 
till  1790,  became  notorious  during  the  French  revolution  as 
a  violent  Jacobin.  He  died  in  180B,  at  Bt  Domingo,  where 
be  accompanied  Oennal  Leelens  being  neminated  sous- 
prfefbt  of  that  kbuid. 

FRBBCO.  an  iMUan  word  steni^lnK.^i»«A.  b  emploved 
to  denote  a  partieatar  mlniiW  of  painting  tipm  a  ground  of 
plaster,  or  the  like  eoWponndi  beeatlse  it  usual  to  lay  on 
the  colours  while  the  nound  Is  still  ttet  and  flresh.  If  the 
picture  be  rtolbtiehed  imer  It  is  dry,  it  is  liable  to  ehat^  to 
be  uneven  in  the  tints,  or  to  suflbr  other  injnHes.  No  mot% 
ground  is  thet^ftne  prepared  at  a  time  than  the  painttt  can 
cover  in  a  day.  The  colours  used  are  chiefly  earths.  The 
picture  is  ^erally  designed  bn  Cartoons  (so  balled  A-om 
carimv,  tte  angmehtiUive  of  mrfa,  the  Italian  for  paper), 
and  traced  Upon  the  toft  plaster  with  a  hard  point  Never- 
theless, with  evenr  aid.  It  requires  the  Ann  bold  hand,  the 
correct  eye,  atld  the  consttttlnitlte  Judgment  of  a  fauutu;  to 
execute  a  piefeore  thus  itt  Astaehed  {ileoes;  dnd  tttflnifeh 
each  put  at  (Mb  ^aintinn  W  M  to  eeumit  iu»  erfnlv  and 
pteserfe  !&«  hannotty  of  thrf  whblbt 

A  aimOal-  ktjrle  of  fAhlting  Was  kttowh  ttt  the  afttlMlb. 
but  WinekAtnann  bbserrM  that  Ihey  dM  ntti  trat»  off  the 
outline  with  a  hard  pbint,  and  that  they  palbied,  'fbr  the 
greater  patt.'  npoh  the  gnWnd  dry;  FtesM  W*s  in  use  at 
the  period  of  the  terfval  of  (he  arts  hi  Itdtir;  and  it  im- 
proved with  ihti  prwresS  of  painting,  until  it  attained  its 
perfcetioh  in  the  time  of  the  great  masten  of  the  Roman 
and  Florentine  Hsbodto^    UaM  vS  the  ftneM  works  tii 


RariiBd  and  Midid  AnnMo  an  ilaittted  in  fl«aco.  and  ar« 
at  Rtttne.  With  the  deeliiM  of  the  art.  fresco  painting  fell 
gradually  ihto  disuse. 

To  expect  great  soflneia,  dclioaey.  br  flnish  ftoni  Such 
materials,  would  be  (^msly  absurd ;  riehnesi  and  deptb 
of  eokmr  are  equally  imposrible.  But  the  very  want  of  the 
inferior  beauties  obliges  the  painter  to  rely  upon  the 
highest— composition,  drawing,  and  expression;  and  the 
absence  of  that  transparent  lustre  llrhich  beldngs  to  oils 
alk)W8  of  the  poiht  of  view  tU  be  lakdn  at  ariy  angle  without 
a  glare  of  refleetbd  light,  and  displays  every  part  of  the  de* 
sign  with  the  utmost  distinctness  and  foree.  Fresco  is  how- 
bver  susceptible  of  great  brightnese  and  purity  of  colour.  The 
great  site  whieh  it  admits  of,  and  even  demands,  requires 
ooufngeiSkllU  and  power  to  condeive  and  CMcute.  It  is  there- 
fore the  trittiBph  of  the  great  painter,  bat  an  exposure  fbr 
the  poor  one.  M iehel  Annie  held  oil  palntiiw  as  ftt  only 
fbr  '  Women  and  children.'  m  comparison  with  fteseo  paint- 
ing. The  works  of  Raphael  alone,  who  had  the  huger 
Inttdtect,  afibrd  abundant  exatUples  to  disprove  this  atro* 
gant  saying]  for  indeed  ceniust  as  Michel  Angelo  himself 
showedj  when  he  haUdlM  the  chalks  and  a  scrap  of  paper, 
is  independent  of  materials.  Yet  fteseo  Is  undoubtedly, 
in  the  words  of  the  earnest  Vasari,  *  tiuly  tfae  moat  virile. 
Most  surei  most  retolutet  and  durable  of  all  other  modes.' 
and  thus  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  history  painting 
In  in  hiost  exalted  fbrm. 

FRESCOBALDIi  OlROLAMO.  a  Uost  distinguished 
eotntioser  fbr  and  pertbntier  on  the  organ,  was  a  native  of 
Ferrara,  and  at  the  nigi  of  twenty-three  became  organist  of 
St.  Peter's  At  Rome.  He  ina^  be  considered  as  the  Ikthet 
of  the  true  Mgah  style,  uid  his  writings  have  been  more  or 
IMS  imitated  Ity  every  orthodox  composer  of  the  kind  of 
ntnslc  in  whieh  he  so  tnueh  excelled.  'His  first  work.' 
says  I>r.  Bumeyt  'entitled  Ritereari  «  Catmmi  fhmew, 
JiUtB  fopat  divirti  bbtigki  tn  BirHtaniy  contains  the  first 
compositiahs  we  have  seen  printed  in  score,  and  with  bars. 
They  are  likewise  the  first  regular  fugues  that  we  have 
fttund  upon  one  subject,  or  of  two  subjects  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  f^om  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  the 
end.'  Sir  J.  Hawkins  unhesitatingly  tells  us  that  Fresco- 
baldi  was  bom  in  leoi,  and  this  date  may  be  correct,  if 
whet  Gerber  states  be  aociirate,  namely)  that  hi*  first  work 
was  BUblisb^  in  18S8.  But  Dr.  Burney,  Irith  qmarent 
Bonftdeuee,  dates  the  trork  1615.  in  which  year  it  is  highly 
itUptobable  that  conipositions  of  so  elaborate  a  nature 
should  have  been  published  by  the  author,  had  his  age 
then  been  only  fifteen.  However,  in  1641,  according  to 
Delia  Valle,  Frtfscobaldi  was  living. 

FRE8N0Y,  CHARLES  ALPHONSE  DU,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  16 II.  His  fkther,  who  was  an  apothecary,  gave 
hitn  a  classlDal  education,  with  a  tiew  to  bringing  him  up 
as  a  physkiati.  Bat  an  inclination  ibr  painting  induced 
the  son  to  act  In  oppositlott  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
and  he  devoted  hinlself  to  the  study  of  the  art,  firstly  under 
Perier,  and  afterwards  with  VouSt.  At  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty  he  went  to  Rottie,  where  he  supported  himself  With 
difftculty  by  taking  views  of  rultis  and  buildings.  Subse- 
quently he  was  ^ined  by  hU  fbUuw-studant,  Mlgnard, 
whose  asststance  bettned  his  dteuiUstances.  The  two 
were  employed  ta  euny  pictures  in  the  Famese  gallery. 
Du  Fresnoy  iJkerwards  visited  Venfoe.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1B56.  whither  be  was  fbllowed  by  Mignard  itt 
I68C)  and  they  again  lodged  fdgether.  He  died  paralytie 
in  1665,  ih  tlie  housb  of  bis  brother)  at  Villiers-le-bel,  near 
Paris.  He  was  never  married,  and  left  no  pupils.  He 
executed  very  few  pictutes,  and  thbv  ate  not  remarkable 
fbr  anything  beyond  correctness.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  didactic  poem,  '  De  Arte  Graphica,*  in  Latin 
verse,  wl^eh  has  been  translated  Into  several  languages. 
There  are  three  English  translatiens:  by  Dnden,  in  prose; 
W  Wills,  a  painter)  in  vbry  pow  verse;  and  by  Hason,  in 
rhyme.  The  last  is  atitmtB^nied  by  annotations  written 
by  Shr  J  Jiua  Hejrholds.  The  work  is  rather  a  critical 
treatise  bn  the  {Metiee  ef  painting,  with  general  adviee  to 
thd  student,  than  a  ttanual  fbr  the  art  It  is  dr^.  and  not 
remarkable  Ibr  elbganoi,  imaginationt  or  enginali^.  Had 
it  been  in  prtM«  it  Would  probably  not  have  survived  the 
author;  but  the  circumstance  of  its  IWng  in  verse,  and  in 
Latin,  perhaps  added  a  zest  to  Its  perusal  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  diffleuity,  and  gave  It  an  extrinsic  importance.  8u 
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smallest  degree  to  teach  the  theory  or  the  practice  of: 
Minting,  but  it  repeats  some  uwfUl  precejrta,  which  caoDot 
be  too  ranch  iniiited  on.  (Maaon ;  Biograpkia  IMvenetle.) 

FRET,  in  mnaioal  inatruiiienta  of  the  atringed  kind,  ia  a 
wire  fixed  round  the  neck,  for  the  porpoae  of  marking  the 
exaot  vart  of  the  finger-board  to  be  prmed  toe  the  puipaae 
of  producing  certain  eounda.  Frets  are  nov  narw  applied 
to  any  instruments  except  guitars,  lutea.  &e. 

FREYBURG.  ^RaiBtiRO.] 

FABYBURG  orFVibourg.  theCanton  of;  one  of  the  can- 
tons of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  ia  bounded  on  the  north 
and  eait'by  the  canton  of  Bern,  south  by  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  and  west  by  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  the  lake  of 
Neuchfitel,  vhich  divides  it  fVom  the  canton  of  Neuchfttel. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  40  miles ;  its  breadth,  which 
is  very  unequal,  ia  about  28  miles  in  the  widest  pwrt ;  its 
area  is  reckoned  at  26|  German,  or  388  Engliui  square 
miles;  mi  ita  population  in  1834  was  69,192,  including 
reeidmt  atrangm.  The  louth  part  of  tlie  cantra  is  very 
mounUtinooa,  being  covered  by  ofitots  from  the  great  Alpine 
nhaia  which  divides  the  waters  that  &11  into  the  Rhdne  and 
the  lake  of  Geneva  from  those  which  fiow  into  the  Aur. 
The  ^nton  of  Freyburg  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  latter 
river,  being  watered  in  its  length  ^m  south  to  north  by 
the  Sarine  or  Saane,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
4ar ;  the  general  slope  of  the  ground  is  towards  the 
north  and  north-west,  down  to  the  plains  which  bordw  the 
lakes  of  Morat  and  NeuchAtel.  There  is  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  canton  which  slopes 
southwards  towards  the  lake  of  Geneva  along  the  course  of 
the  stream  of  Vevayae.  The  hichest  summite  in  the  south 

Crt  of  the  canton,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine^  are  the 
oUaon,  fiOOO  Uset,  and  the  Dent  de  Jaman  on  the  bordefs' 
of  Vaud,  which  is  4ft00.  On  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the 
Sarine  the  highest,  the  Dent  de  Brenleire,  is  above  7000  feet, 
and  la  Berra  is  about  5300  feet.  Besides  the  Sarine  and  its 
affluents,  which  drain  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
of  Freyburg,  the  Broye,  which  has  its  source  on  the  borders 
of  Vaud,  runs  northwards,  crossing  the  western  part  of  the 
canton,  enters  the  lake  of  Morat,  and  issuing  from  it  at  the 
opposite  end,  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Neuch&tet. 

The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  subject  to  sudden 
chan^  of  temperature  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The 
principal  productions  of  the  soil  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats;  KoodiABture,  both  natural  and  artificial,  some  vines 
and  ouMT  fruit  1i«es»  enweially  in  the  lowlandi  near  the 
lakes  of  the  Morat  end  NenchAtel,  tobaoeo  plantations,  and 
timbtt  or  forest  trees.  In  eommon  yeaxs  the  euOoa  fto- 
duces  sufficient  com  fi>r  its  own  consumption.  Ftotatoes 
are  also  cultivated.  In  1834  the  number  of  eattle  was  as 
fellows :— 43.339  heads  of  black  cattle  ;  21,150  sheep,'  Q35S 
goats:  20,158  pigs;  11,140  horses;  with  a  few  assnr  and 
&ule8.  The  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  throughout  the 
canton  during  the  same  year  was  587  buUoeks,  4613  cows, 
5971  calves,  7686  sheep,  9l3  goats,  and  11,034  pigs.  The 
cheeses  made  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg  are  among  the  best 
in  Switserland.  The  cheese  called  Gruyire  is  made  in  an 
Alpine  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine,  in  the  south 
pert  of  the  canton.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40,000  ewt  of 
ebeese  is  made  yearly,  which  is  worth  about  75,000/.  sterling. 

The  manuftctoiies,  which  are  not  very  oMwklmhle,  eon- 
Hst  of  straw-flatting,  tanning  of  leather,  dbtillraiea  of 
kirsohwasser,  tobaoco-manuftotories,  iion-worka,  gjasa- 
works,  and  mper-mills.  Coals  are  dug  at  Weibelsrted,  in 
the  valley  of  Ballegarde,  on  the  right  huk  of  the  Serine,  and 
are  sold  at  Freyburg  for  about  6^  the  hundredweight ; 
an  inferior  sort  is  found  at  Semsale,  on  the  left  hank,  whiidi 
sells  for  half  the  price.  Turfia  out  in  the  marshes  <tfHorat 
and  elsewhere. 

The  game  consists  of  hares,  chamois,  red  partridges,  wood- 
nocks,  wild  ducks.  &c.  Wolves  and  bears  have  beoome  very 
rare,  and  stags  and  boars  are  extinct  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  with  trout;  carp,  pike,  tench,  and  eels. 

The  natives  of  the  cuiton  are  generally  robust  and  well 
made,  especially  in  the  highlands ;  th^  are  aodeble,  intel- 
ligoit,  simple  in  their  maoners,  doeile,  and  inclined  to 
superstition.  The  Roman  Gaiholie  ia  the  only  religion  of' 
the  canton,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Morat. 
vluoh  contains  8400  inhabitants  who  are  protestants  of  the 
Helvetic  church.  There  are  also  some  protestants  in  the 
town  of  Freyburg,  who  obtained  in  1835  permissicm  to  have 
a  chapel  and  a  sehooL  The  Cathdic  seciuar  clergy  consists 
ofSMmambecs.  Then  are  besides  about  SOO  monks  and 


280  nuns,  possessing  a  capital  of  abotit  100,0<HUL  sterling 
Popular  education  has  been  greatly  neglaeted  tiD  lately; 
Hme  are  now  213  elementary  schools,  whieh  in  1834  were 
attended  by  ,1 1.000  children  of  both  sexes.  A  sduol  for 
teachers  hu  been  also  established.  There  is  a  college  at 
Freyburg  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  attend^  by 
about  500  students,  a  boarding-school  also  kept  by  the 
Jesuits,  a  grammar-school  also  at  Freybui^,  founded  ia 
1835.  aProtestant  college  at  Morat,  and  several  inatitutwas 
for  girls  in  various  parts  of  the  canton.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  the  canton  several  French,  or  rather  Romance  dii- 
lects  are  spoken,  but  the  educated  people  speak  real  French ; 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  whicn  approorh  Bern, 
a  Swiss  German  dialect  is  spoken.  The  territory  compos- 
ing the  canton  of  Freybu^.  together  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Bern,  was  known  in  the  middle  agn  by  the  name  of 
(Edland,  Uechtland,  and  DesertuaHelvetiariun,  the  coun- 
trv  having  been  utteriy  desolated  by  the  irruptiMia  of  the 
Alamanm  and  other  barbarous  hordes,  after  the  &U  of  tlw 
Western  empire.  It  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gurMhr  till  the  ilth  century;  it  was  afterward  governed  u 
a  fief'^of  the  empire  by  the  hereditary  dukes  of  Ziihriag«n, 
who  were  the  benefoetors  of  the  country :  they  built  town*, 
among  others  Freyburg  *  free  town,'  to  which  they  gave  a 
municipal  government,  independent  of  the  neighbouring 
petty  feudal  lords.  After  the  extinction  of  the  House  uf 
Zahringrai,  Freyburg  passed  under  the  Heuae  of  Kybur^ 
and  fh)m  this  into  that  of  Habsburg.  Rudolph  of  Hibr- 
burg,  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  ^maaty,  confirmed  aix 
increased  the  municipal  liberties  of  Freybu^  in  1274.  At 
tiiat  time  the  territory  <^  Freyburg  extmded  only  abcuit ; 
miles  round  the  town,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  bf 
'  alte  landsebaft,  '  the  old  country.*  In  14S0  the  Duu 
Albert  of  Auatria,  styled  the  prodigal,  heing  unable  to  giw 
assistance  to  Freybu^,  which  was  assailed  by  Bern  and  ibr 
other  Swiss  cantons,  released  the  citixens  ttom  their  oath  J 
allegiance,  and  left  them  to  shift  for  thems^ves,  aflc: 
having  plundered  them  of  all  tiieir  silver  and  plale.  Frei- 
burg then  remained  for  some  yean  under  the  protection  ct 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  In  the  war  of  Bureiindy  it  took  ttc 
port  of  the  Swiss  against  CSiarles  the  Bold,  in  reoompe&se 
for  which  it  was  received  into  the  confederacy  as  a  sove- 
reign canton  or  state  in  1481.  By  that  and  the  subeeqci»:[ 
wars,  Freyburg  increased  its  territory  to  ita  preaent  exteat 
at  the  expense  of  the  nei^ibouring  lords  and  of  the  dak» 
of  Savoy. 

The  government,  whksh  was  originally  a  popoiav  mnno- 
pality  like  that  of  Bern,  all  the  bui^ hen  nanng  the  eleetiK 
neuuiiaa,  became,  aa  the  town  incnased  its  tCRilacy,  arista- 
eratie  towards  ita  new  subjects,  and  even  in  the' town 
Freybu^  and  its  old  territory  the  Great  Council  or 
lature  came  to  be  a  self-renewing  body,  the  aeata  in  wWl 
were  monopolized  by  a  limited  number  of  patrician  &n3i« 
exclusively.  It  was  in  reality  the  most  dose  and  narrow 
oligarchy  of  all  Switcwland.  After  the  political  chanees  * 
1798—1815,  a  fouith  part  of  the  seats  ui  the  Great  Cxxl 
was  ^iven  to  the  country  memben,  the  rest  remaining  x 
the  possession  of  the  patricians.  In  December,  1830,  tk 
country  people,  joined  1^  many  of  the  citizena,  luudh 
demanded  a  total  change  in  the  government,  and  after  s>RBe 
demur  the  Great  Council  complied ;  a  new  oonstiuitiao  «u 
framed,  by  whidi  all  bonigans,  mT  either  town  or  eooatn. 
having  the  fiaedom  of  a  oommunfl^  a^  Sfi,  and  who  an 
neither  servants  nor  in  the  servioB  of  «  Hon^a  states  ban 
the  ri^t  of  voting  in  the  primary  asaemUiea»  which  a»- 
semblies  choose  the  electors  in  tin  proportioa  nt  one  C> 
.every  100  souls.  The  electors  assemble  in  the  head  lovx 
of  their  respective  districts,  forming  what  is  called  the  elei- 
toral  eollegsa,  which  elect  the  m«nbers  to  Uie  Gnat  Ooqb- 
oil  or  Supreme  Legislature,  in  the  pn^iortton  of  one  it 
every  1000  souls.  The  members  are  appointed  for  nia* 
years.  Ttie  Great  Council  holds  two  ordinazr  setiiinni 
every  year,  in  May  and  November.  It  ^poiuta  the  cooacl 
ot  states  or  executive,  compoaed  of  IS  meabera  for  eitzi 
years,  and  the  eourt  of  appeal  of  13  judgea  for  lifo.  lix 
AvoyerispfeaiMiitof  thaoMmaUofstiteMid'is  deetedb 
its  membeis  for  two  yean.  The  eantoa  it  divided  for  a^ 
ministrative  purposes  into  13  diitrteti. 

Morat,  the  need  town  ot  one  of  the  dUtriots.  aitaatad  on 
right  bank  of  the  lake  oftheaamename^haa  about  IMOisb- 
bitants,  carries  on  a  considenbla-tnidab  haq  a  ct^lece.  • 
pttblia  ltt>raiy»a  subanmMM^^lM  anonk^ 
a*ylttm,aixladastla^1>imtintliia  ISthoantay.  fimuc. 
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■  p^mid  raised  in  1822,  in  commemoratioa  of  the  battle 
against  Charles  of  Burgundy,  the  old  chapel  and  ossuary 
Having  been  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798. 

The  lake  of  Morat,  in  German  Murtensee,  is  about  five  mites 
Jong  and  two  Woad,  and  about  1 60  ftet  in  its  greatest  dmth; 
it  aboundB  vith  flsh.  It  is  sulgect  to  floods  at  which 
times  it  orerflovs  the  neighbouring  plains,  which  are 
mosdy  towards  the  north,  in  the  diteotion  of  the  lake  of 
Bienne. 

Eveiy  district  haa  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  council  of 
state  for  six  yoars,  and  a  court  of  premiire  instance.  The 
communal  administration  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
temper  and  instruction  of  the  respective  populations.  Se- 
veral of  the  commaneB  have  divided  their  oommunal  lands, 
have  established  common  dairies,  have  formed  savings' 
banks,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  scoui^  of  pauperism,  hut 
others  still  continue  in  their  carelesa  mode  of  administration, 
wasteA4  of  their  oommunal  lands  and  forests,  and  are  en- 
cumbered with  beggars.  AfewharetaxedthemselTesfiirthe 
support  of  their  poor.  The  *  hMmathloaen,*  or  men  without  a 
settlement,  who  amount  to 390  fkmiliea,  and  strangers,  called 
*  habitans,'  who  pay  a  slight  yearly  tax.  have  no  share  in 
municipal  offices.  By  a  law  of  26th  May,  1834,  natural 
children  have  been  admitted  to  the  same  political  rights  as 
legitimate  ones.  The  roads,  which  were  proverbially  bad 
in  this  canton,  b^n  to  improve ;  in  1834,  the  Great  Council 
voted  a  loan  of  600,000  nanos,  24,000/.  sterling,  for  this 
object  A  new  civil  code  has  been  compiled,  and  the 
obligatory  registry  of  mortgageti  has  been  established.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  tot  the  revision  of  the  penal 
laws,  which  were  barbarous,  as  in  most  other  cantons  in 
Switzerland.  Torture  has  been  abolished.  In  the  year 
1 834,  the  list  of  crimes  which  came  before  the  court  of  appeal 
was  as  follows  -  ^^-one  thefts  or  robberies ;  eleven  assaults 
and  battery ;  two  forgeries ;  two  frauds,  and  one  dereliction 
of  an  infhnt.  In  the  same  yeu  the  number  of  births  was 
2825,  <^which  13S  were  illegitimHte. 

The  revenues  of  the  canton  are  derived  fkim  the  dimes 
or  tithes  on  land,  from  the  feudal  rights  and  dues  with 
which  many  properties  are  still  encumbered,  and  which 
are  collected  by  the  state,  though  by  a  law  of  1833  the 
proprietors  have  the  power  of  redeeming  themselves ;  from 
the  forests  belonging  to  the  state,  from  .the  interest  of 
capita],  from  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes,  from  fines, 
and  from  the  mint,  post-office,  and  other  rights  called 
regalia.  The  whole  of  the  revenues  in  1834  amounted  to 
412,386  Swiss  francs  (a  Swiss  franc  is  equal  to  1^  French 
francs),  and  was  nearly  all  absorbed  1^  the  expenditure 
of  which  the  principal  items  were*  ^mnal  administration, 
S6,640  francs  ;  department  of  justice,  47,780  ;  military, 
47,917;  general  police,  gendarmerie,  prisons,  &c  68,969; 
bridges  and  highways,  95,947;  public  instruction,  6277; 
miscellaneous  expenses,  83,000. 

The  militia  of  the  canton  consists  of  2565  men,  of  whom 
some  companies  perform  duty  by  turns,  and  all  must  be  in 
readiness  to  march  when  called  out.  There  is  besides,  the 
landwehr.  consisting  <tf  all  the  men  cmpabte  of  bearing  arms 
in  case  of  necessity. 

The  French  is  now  adopted  as  the  lan^age  of  the 
government  but  all  laws,  decrees,  and  resolutions,  must  be 
published  both  in  ^nch  and  German.  The  pnas  is  free, 
but  subject  to  laws  against  abuses  of  it 

There  are  about  100  holidays  kept  in  the  year,  includ- 
ing Sundays ;  dancing,  a  fovourite  diversion  n  the  people, 
was  fcHinerly  allowed  only  on  certain  days,  but  now  a 
greater  freedom  is  allowed. 

(Lerescbe,  Dietiottnaire  Giiographique  Statiatique  de  la 
Suisse,  1836 ;  GemdlcU  der  S^Mteeiz^  aer  Canion  Freibxerg, 
St.  Gall,  1 835 ;  Dandolo,  Sdzzera  Occidentale,  Cantons  at 
Friburgo.) 

FREYBURG,  Frihourg  in  French,  the  capital  of  tlw 
canton,  is  built  on  several  steep  hills  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Sarine,  and  its  appearance  is  extremely  bold  and  pic- 
turesque. Part  of  the  nouses  rise  along  the  slope  of  the 
hills,  others  ore  supported  by  massive  substructions  and 
trnttresses^  and  sepwrated  from  each  other  by  deep  ravines. 
Naked  rocks»  gardens,  trees,  and  green  fields  are  seen  inter- 
mixed with  imurcbes,  coavents,  and  other  buildings,  the 
^hole  )«ing  surrounded  by  ramparts  flanked  with  towers. 
Four  bridges  join  iba  two  banks  of  the  Sarine,  one  of 
trliich,  an  iron  suspenswm-lnidge.  erected  in  1834.  is  one  of 
the  finbst  in  the  w<»-ld ;  its  length  is  865  feet,  and  it  stands 
170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  other  zemarkable 
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structures  m  the  town  are:  1,  die  town-house,  built  in  the 
sixteenth  centunr,  in  which  the  great  council  meets;  2  the 
collegiate  ohnnm  ot  St  Nicholas,  built  in  tbe  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  3.  the  college  of  St.  Michel,  kept  by  the  Jesuits,  with 
an  establishment  for  boarders,  in  wnich  several  htmdred 
young  men,  mostly  foreigners,  are  educated ;  4,  the  monas- 
tery of  the  UrsuUnes ;  (these  nuns  keep  the  femide  ele< 
mentaiy  sdiools);  5,  the  Lyceum,' opened  m  1805;  annexed 
to  which  are  collections  of  medau,'  mineralogy,  zoolo^, 
&c. ;  6,  the  Chancellery,  in  which  the  council  o(  state  siM, 
and  the  archives  and  other  offices  of  government  are  kept ; 
7,  the  convent  of  the  Ftanciscans,  of  which  Father  Girard, 
the  lealouB  promoter  of  popular  education,  was  on  inmate ; 
and  several  other  convents  and  churches.  The  population 
of  Freyburg,  in  1834,  was  8535,  including  aoout  1000 
natives  of  other  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  833  foreign 
residents.  The  manufectories  ate  few :  the  principal  are 
woollens,  potterv.  lohaoeo.  and  straw  hate ;  there  are  also 
two  printers  ana  six  bookseIl«s.  The  seientiflc  societies 
are  tbe  following:  those  of  arehsMdogy,  of  natural  scsences 
of  medical  science,  and  of  puhlio  eeooomy ;  a  literary  club, 
and  a  mechanics*  institution.  A  savings'  bank  was  esta- 
blished in  1829,  and  the  deposits  in  1835  amounted  to 
75,000  Swiss  francs.  A  market  is  held  every  Saturday, 
besides  five  foirs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Freyburg  lies 
16  miles  south-west  of  Bern,  and  32  miles  north-east  of 
Lausanne. 

FRIARS,  from  the  French  frires,  a  term  in  strictness 
meaning  the  brethren  of  a  community,  but  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  a  new  order  of  religious  persons,  who  mostly 
sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
were  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  restoring  respect  to  the 
monastie  institution,  the  ample  endowments  of  which  had 
led  it  to  dmnerate  from  its  primitive  austerity,  and  yield 
to  luxury  and  indulgence. 

These  Friars  consisted  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Trini- 
tarians or  Haturines,  Crossed  or  Crutehed  Friars,  Austin 
Friars,  Friars  of  the  Sac,  Bethlemites,  Friars  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Vienna,  Friars  de  ^ca,  and  Bonhsmmes 
or  Good  Men.  These  last  were  brought  into  England  by 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1283,  and  a  colony  of  them 
was  placed  at  Ashridge  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  Capu- 
chins and  Observants  were  distinctions  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars. 

Warton.  in  his  *  Historr  of  English  Poetry,'  speaking  of 
the  Mendicants  {tat  sueh  uiey  were  called  frmn  their  bming* 
being  destitute  of  fixed  possesuona),  savs,  these  societies 
soon  iur^^assed  all  the  rest,  not  only  in  the  purity  <^  dinr 
lives,  but  m  the  number  itf  their  privil^es,  and  the  multitude 
of  their  members.  Not  to  moition  Uie  mceesa  whidi  attends 
all  novelties,  their  reputation  quiekly  aroae  to  an  amsjing 
height.  The  popes,  amoi^  other  anoommon  immunities, 
allowed  them  tbe  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  they  pleased , 
of  conversing  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  of  instruoting  the 
youth  and  the  people  in  s;eneral,  and  of  hearing  conftisions 
without  reserve  or  restnction ;  and  as  on  these  occasions, 
which  gave  them  opportunities  of  appearing  in  public  and 
conapicuouit  situations,  they  exhibited  more  striking  marks 
of  gravity  and  sanctity  than  were  observable  in  the  deport- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  members  of  othmr  monastMries, 
they  were  rwarded  with  the  hwfaeat  esteem  and  veneration 
throughout  all  the  eountries  of  Europe.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  gained  still  greater  respect  by  cultivating  the  literature 
then  in  vogue  with  greatest  assidui^  and  suoeasa. 
Giannone  says,  that  most  of  the  theological  professors  in  the 
university  of  Naples,  newly  founded  in  the  year  1220,  were 
chosen  from  the  mendicants.  They  were  the  principal 
teachers  of  theology  at  Paris,  the  school  where  this  sctenee 
had  received  its  origin.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  respec- 
tively, the  four  great  orders  (the  Franciscans,  Dmninicans, 
Carmelites,  and  AiKUStines)  had  flourishing  monasteries 
The  most  learned  simolara  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  at 
the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  were  Franciscan  friars, 
and  long  after  this  period  the  Franciscans  appear  to  have 
been  the  sole  support  and  ornament  of  that  university. 

The  buildings  of  the  mendicant  sumasteries,  he  add% 
especially  in  England,  were  remaricaUy  magnificent,  and 
commonly  much  exceeded  those  of  the  endowed. oonvmu- 
<Mr  the  second  maenitude.  As  these  frat^nities  were  pro- 
fessedly poor,  and  could  not  from  their  original  institutun 
receive  estates,  the  muniiioence  of  their  benefoetms  was 
employed  in  adorning  their  l^uM^with  stately  lofectiv^ 
andehnrehea,  and  for  these  and  outer  purposes  they  aid 
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not  want  addresi  to  prooure  multitudes  of  patrons,  which 
wu  &cilitatad  by  the  notion  of  their  superior  Bauctity.  It 
was  fothionable  for  personft  of  the  higheit  rank  to  bequeath 
their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  the  friary  churches,  which  were 
oontequently  filled  with  sumptuoui  shrines  and  superb 
monuments.  In  the  noble  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  in 
London,  finished  in  the  year  1329>  but  long  since  destroyed, 
ibur  queensi  besides  upwards  six  hundred  pmou 
quali^,  were  buried,  wooie  bewitiAil  toiiilM  lemali^  till 
uw  lAiioltttidn.  These  interments  imported  .considerable 
nims  of  mott^  into  the  mendieent  socibties.  It  is  probable 
that  they  dnived  ibote  benefit  froih  easval  ohanty  t^an 
they  would  have  gained  from  a  regular  MidowmenL  The 
Fxanoisoans  indeed  enjoyed  from  tne  popes  the  prinlege  of 
distributing  indnlgeneest «  valuable  indmnniflcation  Ibr  ineir 
Toluntaiy  poverty. 

On  the  whole,  two  of  these  mendicant  institutions,  the 
DominieansandthePranciscaiu,  for  the  smm  of  near  three 
centuries,  appear  to  have  goTOrned  the  Buropeau  ehm^ 
and  state  with  an  absolute  and  universai  sway ;  tbey  filled, 
during  that  period,  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  uid  eivil 
stationSi  taught  in  the  universities  with  ad  aathority  which 
silehoed  all  mposition,  and  maintained  the  disputed  jKbn- 
gative  of  the  HoiMn  pontiff  against  the  united  mflnence  of 
pcelatBS  and  kinm  with  ft  vigour  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
m  sneoeas.  1^  Dominicans  and  Fruioieeans  were,  befi>re 
the  Rabrnmtion,  exsictly  what  the  Jesuits  have  been  since. 
Iliey  disregarded  their  monastic  charactcc  and  profession, 
and  were  employed  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  in 
temporal  affairft  of  tbe  greatest  oonaequeuce ;  in  composing 
the  difi^nces  of  princes,  cohcludioff  treaties  of  peace,  and 
concertini;  alliaoees ;  they  presided  in  cabinet  councils, 
levied  national  subsidies,  mfluenoed  courts,  and  managed 
the  machinery  of  every  important  operation  and  event,  both 
in  the  religious  and  political  world. 

From  what  has  been  hero  said,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  mendieanta  at  length  became  universally  odious.  Tbe 
high  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  transcendent 
degree  of  audiority  which  they  had  auumed,  only  served  to 
render  tiiem  obnoxbus  to  the  cler^  of  etery  rank,  to  the 
nottasteries  of  other  orders,  and  to  the  univeisitleB.  Their 
ambition  was  unbounded,  and  their  arrogance  ihtoierable. 
llunr  iadteasitig  numbers  became,  in  many  states,  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  burthen  to  the  commonwealth. 
Iliey  bad  abused  the  powers  ilnd  privileges  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  them,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
could  no  longer  be  blinded  or  deluded  by  the  palpable  frauds 
and  artifices  which  these  rapacious  lealots  so  notoriously 
pittctteed  for  enridiing  their  coiiventB.  The  esteem  for 
them  degenerated  neatly  on  the  Continent  In  Bng^d, 
at  the  disselntion  rdigwu  houses,  du7  ftU  aa  uiq^itiad 
as  the  rest  of  the  monasteiiss. 

(Warton's  Hktorf  ofBwiiMk  Po§trf,  4io.  edit  vol.  L  pp. 
389,  M3t  Tanner's  Mjft/w  Mittutiea,  edit  Nasm.  pref. 
pp.  uiL  xtv.) 

FRICTION.  If  the  surftoes  of  two  solid  bodies  in 
bontaet  be  ooneeivad  to  be  perfoetly  nooth  at  geometrical 
snrfiKea,  and  ta  be  iulyect  to  tlie  aetiwi  of  any  external 
Ams,  the  determination  of  tha  eireumstanees  both  of  their 
equilibrium  and  motion  requires  that  we  take  into  oonsi- 
deratien  theb  mutual  reactwiis,  aa  a  moving  force,  acting 
in  the  opposite  directions  of  the  common  normal,  at  tbe 
foint  or  points  of  contact  Ttiis  fone  is  striedy  propot^ 
tionol  to  the  pressure  mntaally  exercised,  which  in  the  case 
of  equilibrium  is  tiie  resultant  of  the  external  foraee  ap- 
plied, and  to  or  from  whidi  in  onrvilinear  motions  we 
must  add  or  subtrtct  the  pressure  arising  from  oentriftigal 
force. 

But  81  all  natnnl  Mrfluei  ha^  certain  degrees  of  rough- 
ness arising  ft«m  the  ilinumendfle  snudl  aapenties  with 
iHiidi  they  are  covered,  it  becomes  neeesssry  to  attend  to 
Hie  force  ^JHetion  acting  in  the  tenant  plane  of  tbe 
■nrlboes  in  a  diveetkm  opposite  to  that  m  which  the  sub- 
flioes  move  or  tend  ta  more.  FrioUon  is  therefore  a 
retarding  force  cajAble  of  destroying  but  incapable  of  gene- 
rating taction }  giring  a  greater  extent  to  the  limits  of  etjui- 
librium,  and  capable  of  acting  powerfully  as  a  mecfaanutal 
foree,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  bestow  stability.  It  is 
tbvefore  of  great  importanee  in  the  useAil  arts  of  Ufo  to  be 
aequ^ted  with  its  laws,  to  know  how  to  increase  it,  as  in 
the  eonttntetioti  of  arches,  and  how  to  diminirit  ft,  as  in  the 
aaehliMry  <rf  ekwki,  and  in  aU  works  in  which  it  i»  aa 
tniMMlw  tha  mini  atfcice 


The  attempt  to  discover  the  laws  of  frictitm  from  abitraet 
considerations  on  the  coostitufion  of  bodies  has  not  led, 
nor  could  have  been  expected  to .  lead,  to  tnist-woitlijr 
results.  This  research  belongs  properly  to  the  provime  a. 
experiment.  The  objects  are  within  our  reach,  and  the  pro- 
per modes  of  experimentalizing  are  su^eiently  obvious.  jBu 
the  great  variety  of  solids  of  diffiwent  physical  properM 
would  lead  uy  to  anticipate  a  eorreaponding  Tartely  of  rs- 
Bulta;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  aun  at  properties  coo- 
neeted  with  causes  independent  of  the  oonstitutitHi  of  lbs 
substanoes;  in  fiwt  to  Imow  bow  for  friction  msy  be  influ- 
enced by  the  time  or  duration  of  eonta^  by  tbe  actial 
pressure  ctf  the  surfoces,  by  the  extent  of  the  auifoees  ia 
contact,  and  by  the  veloci^  of  the  motion. 

These  questions  were  answered  in  a  very  contradicibrr 
manner  by  Amontoos,  Eulev.  Muachenbroek,  Desagulien, 
&c. ;  the  reason  for  which  disagreement  was,  that  abstrao 
notions  and  hypotheses  took,  wholly  or  partly,  the  place  d 
experiment  and  the  little  of  experiment  which  was  ad- 
mitted was  very  indifferently  executed. 

The  importsuice  and  uncertainty  of  the  subject  at  lengib 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Freudi  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Coulomb  publli^ied,  in  1781,  the  resulta  at  au  exten- 
aive  series  of  experinMnts  (in  the  'Mimoirea  dea  Savan 
Btrangera*)  which  were  commenoed  in  1779.  Tbe  high 
character  of  Coulomb  as  a  sagacious  experimentalist  ba 
preserved  this  meihoir  in  great  repute  to  tbe  present  time; 
and  some  of  the  laws  which  he  inferred  have  been  gtaduaUj 
confirmed,  while  others  have  been  modified  or  rejected. 

Professor  Vince,  of  Cambridge,  a  few  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Coulomb's  memoir,  made  several  exp»iments  as 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  retarding  power  of  friction,  jurf 
affirmed  that  when  cloth  and  woollen  are  employed,  an  in- 
crease of  retardation  accompanies  an  increase  of  velocity.  To 
Mr.  Southern  are  due  some  experiments  of  a  simflar  nature, 
but  the  maohtnery  was  not  sufficiently  simple  to  secure 
certain^  to  his  conclusions.  Several  able  expttimentali^ 
as  Wood,  IVedgoldi  Renni^  Horin.  &c.|  bw  eontiuued  tbe 
same  class  of  vsHuable  rMearohea  up  to  tba  present  date: 
and  though  the  reaults  on  the  quanti^  of  frietiou  eompared 
with  the  preasnre  still  exhibit  great  diacrepantua,  aome  fev 
Uws  of  fhetkm  may  be  rBgardra  as  baingneatly  if  not  alto- 
gether established.  The  snlyeet  still  offers  a  vast  field  ci 
research. 

The  fc^wing  appear  to  be  the  most  general  resulta  which 
have  been  yet  obtained  by  obeervations  on  friction : — 

1.  Friction  is  increased  by  time ;  thus  it  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  a  greater  foree  to  move  a  weight  along  a  hori- 
zontal plane  from  ib  position  of  rest  than  to  keep  it  ttttt- 
wards  moving  on  the  same  plane. 

This  law  tenders  oneof  tbe  methods  of  estimating  friction 
ratiiar  uncertain.  Tba  method  alluded  to  consista  in  placiog 
the  weight  oo  a  plane  of  which  the  poution  at  fliat  is  bori- 
smtal,  and  ^adually  elevating  one  extremity  of  tbe  plane 
to  an  inclination  sufficient  to  cause  tbe  impoaed  weight  to 
glide  down  the  plane;  this  angle  accurately  ofaeerved  de- 
termines the  ratio  of  the  frietion  to  the  preesure ;  but  during 
the  operation,  before  the  weight  commences  to  uo^-e,  iis 
asperities  become  more  deeply  involved  between  those  ol 
the  plane  than  when  first  placed  on  or  when  in  mottoa ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  by  giving  a  luht  tap  to  ibe 
plane,  the  small  vibrations  produmd  are  sumcimt  to  free 
the  weiffbt  from  the  acquired  hold  of  the  plane,  when  it 
would  descend  at  a  much  lowv  inclination  ciKre^xmding 
to  its  true  index  of  friction.  In  otiier  methods  fiw  attaining 
the  same  object,  the  distinction  of  the  trae  frielmi,  and 
that  wbieh  only  nists  at  the  comnMMmnent  ai  the  mo- 
tion, has  net  been  luffieiently  attended  to,  and  must  there- 
fore have  vitiated  the  reaiibl;  this  uncertainty  is  not 
removed  even  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ronnie  afterwardi 
noticed. 

2.  Between  subatanees  of  the  same  natme  tbe  frictian  ii 
proportidnal  to  the  presaure;  thus,  if  a  block  of  oak  be  of 
douDle  the  weight  of  anotfao:,  and  both,  having  equal  sor- 
fkces  of  contact  *n  placed  on  one  plane  of  uniform  nature; 
the  force  necessary  to  move  the  fhst  wfll  be  double  of  that 
requisite  far  tbe  second. 

3.  The  amount  of  fHction  is  independent  for  one  and  tbs 
same  body  of  the  extent  of  the  sUrfoce  of  contact 

In  verilyiug  this  law  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  cut 
that  the  aicangemsiit  tit  the  fibna  msy  be  aimilar  in  tht 
diAretf  Inala  wbMi  isw  mntualL^'tBiinuadjIliv  vbm  a 
neta^ar  Uook  dT  oik^^^MWuW^iWe  aaihsi 
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theflhminbodilia'BuaUBl,  flw  ftietion  it  gvMtn  tban  in 
the  case  vhere  the  flbreif  of  the  block  lia  tnuusMwly  to 
thou  of  tfa«  table. 

4.  The  friction  is  indspendent  of  the  vdocity,  at  laut 
when  the  velooi^  ii  neither  very  sm»U  nor  very  great. 

By  this  law  it  follows  that  friction  is  a  iwastant  retarding 
force,  and  consequently  when  a  body  is  drawn  on  a  plane 
by  the  action  of  gravi^.  or  by  the  iuterrentior  of  a  |>uUey 
and  cord,  which  causes  it  to  oommuuicate  viib  »  vertieally 
descending  weight*  the  spaces  it  passea  over  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  sqnara  of  the  time  neasured  from  the  engin 
of  its  motion. 

There  are  other  modifleationB  of  fliotion  beiidw  that  of 
limple  attrition,  which  belong  to  various  heads,  t«  Rigidity 
of  Ropea.  &o.  We  shall  now  giva  some  account  of  the 
most  recent  and  carefully  conducted  experiments  vbich 
have  been  publishod  on  this  aubjeet 

In  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1889.  Mr.  George 
Rennie  published  his  experiments  on  the  friction  of  attri- 
tion relative  to  several  solid  subfttanoes,  »uob  as  ice,  bom 
its  resistance  to  sledges,  Sec 

Cloth,  because  of  us  anomalous  properties  eompifed  with 
other  solids. 

,  Leather,  of  so  much  use  in  tbe  pi^ns  of  pumps,  &c. 

Wood,  in  its  appUeation  to  pile-ariving,  oupentry,  &o. 

Stones,  ftom  thnr  importaDce  in  ardb^s  and  ether  oon- 
abruotions. 

And  metals,  fimm-  their  exteuure  applieatun  to  ma- 
chinery, earriagea,  rail-rooda,  &c 

We  mu^  refer  to  the  memoir  itself  for  the  tabulated 
results  of  experiments,  and  the  author's  yalufible  remarks 
thereon ;  ana  we  shall  only  extract  some  pf  tbe  expe- 
riments on  wood  and  metals,  as  tbey  ^  of  the  most  exten- 
sive emi^oyment  in  machinery.  Withwt  undervaluing  the 
experiments  by  the  incUned.  plane>  we  de<Hdedly  prefer 
those  referring  to  traction  on  a  boriaonial  plane,  which  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  following  tables. 

BicHon  qf  Woods  tu/o  meAs*  tqiare. 
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Tha  pMC«dlnK  Ubfe  U  a  IHtia  abitdgcd. 

From  hence  it  would  qppear  ^at  lufxd  metals  baye  less 
friction  than  soft  OD.e?,  and  that  tpc  fric^op  of  hard  against 
hard  may  be  generally  es^ated  at  abo^t  Q^-^ixth  pf  tbe 
pressure. 

From  his  euttiim-en^  on  ^  friction  of  a^le?  vitbout 
nnguenlm  Mr.  ifenni*  remark^        ir%}  gun-me^l  is 


loaded  with  we^hts  varying  from  one  to  ten  hundred 
weight,  the  friction  varies  neariy  in  the  proportion  of  to 
of  the  pressure,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  time ;  that  it 
was  increased  when  yellow  brass,  and  decreased  when  cast 
iron  was  tried ;  and  still  more  so  when  black-lead  ^as  used 
between  the  three  different  metals. 

Relative  to  unguents  t^e  experiments  show  that  tot  gun- 
metal  on  cast-iron  with  oil  intervening,  and  a  weight  of  ten 
hundred  weight,  the  friction  amounted  to  ^  of  the  presaure. 
but  on  dimmishing  the  insistent  weights  the  frtcHon  was 
diminished  to  east*ixon,  undor  similar  dnmmstanoea. 
showed  less  frieutni,  which  was  also  diminished  by  hit^s 
lard  vdien  loaded. 

From  henee  it  may  be  infqred  thaf  the  lighter  tiie  in 
sistent  weight,  tbe  finer  and  more  fluid  st^uhl  he  the 
unguents,  and  vice  vertd. 

His  experiments  on  hide-leather  soaked  in  water,  com- 
pared with  dry  leather,  show  that  the  soaking  causes  the 
friction  to  be  subjected  much  more  to  thp  influence  of  time 
and  weight. 

Amongst  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Rennie  draw^  the 
following  are  perhaps  the  most  important. 

With  fibrous  substauoes,  such  as  oloth,  &c  friction  is 
increased  by  sur^e  and  time,.and  diminished  by  pressure 
and  velocity. 

With  harder  substances,  such  as  woods,  metals,  and 
stones,  the  amoupt  of  friction  is  simply  as  the  pressure, 
without  regard  to  surfbce,  time,  or  velocity. 

Friction  is  greatest  ^th  soft,  and  least  wit|i  hard  sub- 
stances. Tbe  diminution  of  friction  by  upgiients  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  unguents,  withou|  reference  to  the 
substances  moving  over  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rennie's  memoir, 
M.  Arthur  Morin,  fiaptain  of  artillery,  commenced  a  series 
of|  experiments  on  friction  at  Metz,  in  1831,  which  he  con- 
tinued by  another  series  in  1832;  tbey  form  the  subjects 
of  two  memoirs  in  th^  volume  pf  the  '  n^oires  de  l*In- 
stitut*  for  1833.  The  author's  object  was  to  repeat  the 
experimpnts  of  Coulomb,  with  the  view  of  either  verifying, 
or  correcting  them.  The  amounts  of  friction  which  he  ob- 
tains differ  greatly  from  those  given  by  Coulomb,  who,  in 
his  opinion,  piust  have  frequently  emph>yed  materials  im 

Eroperly  prepar^  and  committed  other  oversiehis,  whence 
e  accounts  for  the  errors  into  which  be  has  fallen.  Tbe 
r^ults  of  Morin's  experiments  go  completely  to  esta- 
blish thp  four  laws  of  friction  mentioned  at  tbe  banning 
of  this  article. 

Tbe  description  of  the  apparatus  which  h«  emploifred  would 
be  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  but  it  seems  very  ingenious 
and  well  adapted  to  obtain  that  precision  and  nicety  of 
measurement  which  are  requisite  to  render  observations  of 
this  nature  valuable.  The  motions  were  horiiontal  by  means 
of  a  cord  and  pulley,  but  the  most  curious  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  a  dynamometer,  to  measure  the  tansions  of  tbe  oord 
by  tbe  inflexions  of  an  elastic  lamina  ^Uaehed  to  it  and  to 
the  moving  train;  the  state  of  whjidi  was  d^ermined  by  a 
pendl-traoe  on  popBr  laid  on  a  oirculsr  ptete  of  oi^ipsr, 
having  a  uniform  rotation.  He  was  thus  enaUed  to  com- 
pare the  spaces  deaoribed,  whether  in  retarded,  uniform,  or 
accelerated  motions  of  tbe  train,  with  the  time  elapsed,  and 
he  confirms  the  conclusion  that  frictipn  is  a  uniformly  re- 
tarding force.  The  relatiiMu  between  the  radii  vectores  of 
the  curve  described,  with  tbe  corresponding  angle  at  tbe 
centre,  which  is  proportional  to  the  time,  enabled  him  in 
tbe  various  cases  to  represent  by  a  curve  with  rectangular 
oo-oidinatas  the  rdation  between  the  space  and  time,  the 
latter  curve  being  generally  a  parabola;  the  idea  of  this 
invention,  he  s^a.  waa  suggested  to  him  by  M.  Poncdet. 
His  resuhs  however  differ  in  amount  so  greatly  from  those 
of  Coulomb,  and  most  others  who  have  made  friction  the 
subject  of  experiment  (though  leading  to»  and  eonflrmiitt, 
the  same  gener^  lava),  that  it  maybe  permitted  to  douK 
wfaethw  a  loaree  of  error  may  not  be  sonwwhen  eonoealed 
in  tile  ^rnamometer  employed. 

In  the  following  tablea  we  gire  some  oi  the  more  im- 
portant results  or  his  first  memoir ;  tbo  first  referring  to 
Siir&ees  which  have  been  for  some  time  m  oontaet ;  tbe 
SBOond  giving  the  fristioa  during  moUoa ;  and  in  both  eases 
without  the  em^oyment  of  ungneats. 

I.  Frictiofi  of  plane  tfirtkcfi  «1h<4  haye  )}ewafline  tiqus 
in  oontaet.  /'^  I 
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Some  of  the  above  ratios  are  three  times  as  great  as  those 
given  by  Coulomb.  M.  Morin's  secood  memoir  is  mora 
particularly  directed  to  surfaces  with  undents,  or  coatiDgs ; 
and  here  he  coincides  more  nearly  with  Coulomb,  attri- 
•uting  the  di0^'«ice  to  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  con- 
ductM  his  experiments,  and  whidi  may  possibly  have  per- 
mitted some  of  the  %hter  unguents  to  escape  ^om  the 
anrfbcea  during  the  process.  The  very  complete  table  with 
which  be  concludes  his  P&per  is  far  too  long  for  insertion 
here:  the  following  is  an  abri^ment,  having  reference  to 
iiibatenees  which  are  of  frequent  usage,  or  of  small  fac- 
tion. 

Table  III.  Surftoes  in  Motion. 
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VL  Morin  raceiTed  eroy  ftuiili^  fkom  Us  govnnnmit  in 
the  mimut  of  these  impwtant  tMeaiehes,  whue  his  indusliy 
testifies  that  he  well  merited  such  assistanee.  The  uncer- 
tainties .and  disermnoieB  of  observations  would  soon  dis- 
appear if  ether  nations  produced  the  same  ardour  in  indivi- 
duals and  the  same  r^^ard  for  the  true  advance  of  useAil 
knowledge. 

FRICTION  WHEELS.  [Whebu.] 

FRIDAY.  [Weick.] 

FRIEDLANt).  [Bonapabtb.1 

FRIENDLY,  or  TONGA  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in 
the  Paeiflc,  between  18°  and  23°  8.  lat,  and  173°  and  176° 
W.  long.  They  consist  of  three  separate  groups,  which  are 
said  to  ontain  more  than  150  iuaods.  Fifteen  of  them 
nu  to  a  cottsidmrable  height,  and  36  attain  a  moderate  ele- 
vation. Tha  remainder  an  low.  The  most  soiuham  group, 
the  Tonga-tabu  blands,  were  diaoovered  hy  Tasman  in  1643. 
The  tarmst  of  diem,  Toi^  is  about  SO  miles  huoff  and  12 
miles  wid^  in  the  broadest  pan.  It  rises  about  80  ft  above 
dU  sea,  ai^  ite  summit  is  a  level  plain.  On  tfae  northern 
aide  an  excellent  roadstead  was  discovered  by  Cook.  The 
central  group,  called  the  Hapai  islands,  is  composed  of  a 
considerable  number  of  small  islands.  The  largest  of  them 
is  Leftic^  about  8  or  9  miles  long,  and  4  wide.  All  these 
islands  are  low  and  very  fertile.  The  most  northern  group 
is  formed  by  the  Vavaoo  islBnd.\  which  are  likewise  small 
and  low,  except  the  island  of  Vavaoo.  which  is  about  36 
miles  in  cireumferenoe ;  its  surface  is  uneven,  and  on  the 
northern  sida  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  On  its 
aoctham  side  is  Cnitis  Sound  or  Puerto  de  RefkigiOk  one  of 
toe  most  spacious  and  safest  harbours  in  the  Faotfle.  The 
moat  nortfwni  idaod  bdonxing  to  tliie  gnmp  |s  Apwrgun 


or  Gardner  island  in  17°  97'  S.  lat   The  most  aoutfaen  <■ 
tbe  Friendlv  Islands  is  Pylstaart,  in  82°  26'  S.  lat. 

These  iuands  are  remarkable  for  the  mildneas  of  their 
climate,  their  fisrtility,  and  the  great  vatioty  of  their  vegeta- 
ble prodttotionft.  For  food,  there  are  cultivated  and  plaotd 
cocoa-nut  trees,  bread-firnit  trees,  bananas,  yams,  sugar- 
cane, and  sago;  the  Chinese  pa|ter  mulbrary-tree  k  eahi- 
vated  for  its  inner  bark,  from  which  the  clothing  of  the  in- 
habitants is  nwde.  Hogs  and  di^  are  numerous,  and  both 
are  used  for  fbod.  Fish  is  plentifuL  and  also  diffiurent  kindk 
of  birds,  as  fowls,  pigeons,  parrots,  and  the  tropie  bird 
whose  iKautiful  feathers  here,  as  in  other  islands,  are  usca 
as  an  ornament. 

Cook  called  these  islands  the  Friendly  Islands,  because  he 
was  received  by  ^  inhabitents  in  a'very  friendly  manner: 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  intended  to  kill  him  an! 
to  seise  his  vessels.  They  are  a  very  industrious  people, 
and  pay  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They 
apply  themselves  also  to  fishing,  and  evince  much  ingenuitr 
in  die  manufiicture  of  dieir  clothing,  and  of  their  domestic 
utensito.  They  hava  a  complete  nligiaas  eystcm,  priests 
and  festivals*  uid  ■omettnes  tk^  saertifice  men,  bvt  th^  du 
not  eat  them.  UissionBries  have  now  for  some  time  beeu 
esteblisbed  on  these  idands,  but  we  are  not  yet  aequaintcl 
with  the  results  of  their  labours.  The  inhalntante  belong  i" 
the  Malayan  race,  and  speak  a  language  which  does  no: 
materially  differ  from  that  spoken  in  many  otho-  island* 
of  the  Pacific.  The  political  constitution  is  a  despotism 
supported  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  Tbe  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  estimated  to  amount  to  200,000.  (Cook'f 
Voyages ;  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Natwea  tff  the  TongA 
Itlat^ ;  Krusenstem's  Atlas  de  tOeian  Paeijque.) 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  These  institutions,  which 
if  founded  upon  correct  principles  and  prudently  oonducted. 
are  beneficial  both  to  their  members  and  to  the  communit? 
at  lai^  are  of  very  antient  origin.  Hr.Tumer,  in  lua  *  Histrcv 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  notices  them  in  these  words:  *  The 
guilds,  or  social  coipmtiom.of  the  An^jki-Saxona,  seem  on 
the  whole  to  have  fwen  ftiendly  aaociations  made  for  mu- 
tual aid  and  contribution  to  meet  the  pecuniary  exigencies 
whith  were  perpetually  arising  ftom  burials,  exactions, 
penal  mulcts,  and  other  paymente  or  compensations.'  Th^ 
*  social  corporations*  of  our  ancestors  differed  Crom  tbs 
friendly  societies  of  modem  times  both  as  regarded  tk 
quality  of  their  members,  who  were  not  confined  to  the 
poor  or  working  classes,  and  also  as  regarded  their  objects. 
It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  establish  a  mutual  gua 
rantee  against  legal  exactions  and  praal  mulcts,  and  tbe 
objects  of  friendly  societies  are  now  limited  to  an  insurann 
against  the  natural  contingendes  uf  sickness,  infinnitv  and 
death. 

Until  a  companrtivelT  recent  pmod,  the  principles  upon 
which  ihese  societies  should  be  conducted  were  ill  under- 
stood, and  as  their  management  was  confided  to  persons  ol 
insufficient  attainments,  the  common  result  was  a  speedy 
dissolution.  One  frundly  society  exists  in  London,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  esteblished  in  1715 ;  but  this  Ibct  resi<> 
only  u^n  tradition,  and  is  unsupported  hj  any  records  in 
possession  of  the  body. 

The  earliest  occasion  upon  which  the  objeete  contemplated 
these  associations  can  be  said  to  have  received  the  unc- 
tion of  either  branch  of  the  English  legislature  was  in 
1773,  when  a  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  supported  by  Sir  George  Savfle,  Burke 
and  others,  passed  that  house,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords:  its  object  was  'the  bettn  suppwt  of  poor  per- 
sons in  certain  eircnmstanoes,  by  enabliiq;  paiisbes  to  grant 
them  annuities  tar  lives  upon  purchase  and  under  certetn 
restrictkms.*  A  hill  with  a  sunilar  olgect  met  with  the  like 
fktein  1780,  having  pessed  through  the  Commons,  bnt  being 
thrown  out  by  theX(»ds.  A  bill  introduced  in  1793  by  tbe 
late  Mr.  George  Rose  passed  into  a  kw.  which  is  known  by 
his  name,  ana  was  extensively  acted  upon.  This  act  rectied 
'  that  the  protection  and  enooutagement  of  Friendly  Socie 
ties  in  this  kingdom,  for  securing,  by  voluntary  subecription 
of  the  members  thereof  separate  funds  for  the  mutual 
relief  and  maintenance  of  the  said  members  in  sickness, 
old  age,  and  infirmity,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  very 
beneficial  effects,  bv  promoting  the  happiness  of  indiridnals . 
and  at  thesame  time  diminishmg  the  puUie  burthens.*  This 
act  authorised  any  number  of  persons  to  form  themsehw 
into  a  society  of  good  fellowsh^,  fl^^thasomnA^  raisiBg 
ftinds,  by  oontribntioiieiaitztateieripaMM^n*  mutual 
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relief  and  maintenanoe  of  the  members  in  old  age,  sickness, 

and  infirmity,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  vidows  and  children 
of  decearad  members.  A  committee  of  members  was 
authorised  to  fi-ame  relations  fat  the  gOTornment  of  the 
sfKiety,  which  regulations,  after  being  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers,  were  to  be  exhibited  to  the  jus- 
tiees  in  quaiter-seasions,  and  if  not  repngnant  to  the  lava 
of  the  rralm,  uid  conformable  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  were  to  be  oonflnned  and  made  bindii^  upon 
the  subscribers. 

Among  other  provisions,  it  was  allowed  to  impose  reason- 
able fines  upon  such  members  as  should  offend  agamst  the 
reflations;  such  fines  to  be  applied  to  the  general  oeuefit  of 
tbe  society.  By  this  act  it  was  declared  unUwful  'to  dissolve 
or  determine  any  such  society,  so  long  as  the  intents  or  pur- 
poses declared  by  the  society  remain  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  five-sixths  of  the 
then  existing  members  and  uso  of  all  persons  then  receiv- 
ing or  entitled  to  receive  relief  from  the  society,  on  account 
of  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity.'  Societies  thus  constituted 
were  relieved  from  the  payment  of  certain  stamp-duties, 
and  wore  empowned  to  proceed  for  tbe  reeoywy  of  monies, 
or  for  Iwal  redress  in  certain  oases^  by  summary  process, 
withont  Snng  liable  to  the  payment  of  foes  to  any  officer  of 
the  court ;  and  to  aid  them,  the  court  was  required  to  assign 
council  to  carry  on  the  suit  without  fee  or  reward.  An  act 
was  passed  in  1795,  which  extended  the  privileges  of  Mr. 
Rose's  act  to  other'benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  and 
societies  formed  in  this  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing widows,  orphans,  and  families  of  the  clergy  and  others 
in  distressed  circumstances.'  Several  other  acts  were  passed 
between  1795  and  1817  affecting  the  proceedin&;s  of  these 
societies,  but  not  in  any  matter  of  importance.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  '  Savings'  Bank  Act*  was  passed,  and 
under  its  looriaioiu  the  omous  oi  friendly  societies  were 
allowed  to  dc^posit  their  funds  in  anv  savings'  bank,  by 
which  means  .they  got  securi^  for  tneir  property  and  a 
hio^faer  rate  of  interest  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain. 
Tliia  act  has  been  of  essential  benefit  to  these  associations. 
Another  lav,  making  provisions  for  the  further  protection 
and  encouragement  of  friendly  societieB,  and  for  preventing 
frauds  and  abuses  in  their  management,  was  passed  in 
1819;  but  as  this  and  all  other  acts  previously  passed  with 
the  same  object  were  repealed  and  superseded  by  the  act  of 
1829  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  66),  which  witn  two  actspossed  in 
1832  and  1834  (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  and  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  c. 
40),  contain  the  law  as  it  now  stands  for  the  regulation  of 
friendly  societies,  it  is  uuuecainry  to  detail  here  the  gltera- 
tions  effected  in  1819. 

In  the  years  1825  and  1887,  select  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  Uie  laws 
relating  to  friendly  societies.  The  reports  made  bv  these 
committees  have  thrown  considerable  light  upon  tde  sub- 
ject, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  1829,  already 
mentions,  vhieb,  with  the  subsequent  acts  of  1832  and 
1834,  we  now  proceed  to  analyze. 

The  law  of  1829,  in  the  first  place,  authorizes  anew  the 
establishment  of  societies  within  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
raising  funds  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  the 
members,  and  gives  protection  to  all  such  societies  then  ex- 
isting, while  it  affords  encouragement  for  the  formation  of 
like  associations  for  the  mutu^  relief  and  maintenance  of 
all  and  every  the  members  tbereoft  their  vives  or  children, 
or  other  relationa,  in  sickness,  infoncy,  advanced  age, 
widowhood,  or  any  other  natural  state  or  contingency 
vhereof  the  occurrence  is  snso^ftible  of  calculation  by  vay 
of  average.*  The  members  of  such  societies  are  to  meet 
together  to  make  such  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
same  as  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  act  nor 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  impose  such  rea- 
sonable fines  upon  the  members  who  offend  against  any 
of  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  for  enforcing  them ;  and 
these  rules,  which  must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  may  be  altered  and  amended  from  time 
to  time  by  the  same  authority.  But  before  these  original 
or  amended  rules  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  justices  of  the 
oountv  at  the  general  quarter-sessions,  they  must  have  in- 
herted  in  them  a  declantion  of  tbe  purpoaea  for  vfaioh  the 
MHdety  is  established,  and  the  uses  to  which  its  ftmda  shall  be 
appliol,  stating  in  what  shares  and  proportions  and  under 
what  oirmimstances  any  member  of  the  society  or  odwr 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same;  and  fhrther  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  ruloB  so  pawed  *ab»U  be  submittad,  in 


Bn^^d  and  Wales  and  Berwiek-upon-Tweed,  to  the  bar>^ 
rister-at-law  fbr  the  time  being  appointed  to  certify  tbe 
rules  of  savings*  banks ;  in  Scotland  to  the  loid-advocate 
or  any  of  hb  deputies;  and  in  Ireland,  to  such  barrister 
as  may  be  appointed  by  her  nuyes^s  attorney-general  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such  rules 
are  in  coafiHini^  to  lav  and  to  tbe  provisions  of  this  act' 
Tbe  officers  hwe  mentioned  are  respectively  to  settle  audi 
rules,  and  make  them  conformable  to  law  and  to  ibis  act  vl 
pariiament,  giving  a  certificate  of  this  regulation  having 
been  complied  with.  The  rules  so  certified  are  then  ts  so 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  therein 
the  society  is  formed,  and  by  him  to  be  laid  bsiore  the 
justices  at  quarter-sesaons,  who  are  required  to  confirm  the 
same,  after  which  the  rules  and  certificate  are  to  be  filed 
with  the  rolls  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  a  certificate 
of  such  enrolment,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  society.  If  the  barrister  or  other  officer 
above  mentioned  shall  refuse  to  certify  the  rules  offered  for 
his  approval,  tbe  society  is  allowed  to  submit  the  same  to 
the  court  of  qittrter-sessions,  together  with  the  reasons  aa- 
signed  for  renisal,  when  the  juctioes  may,  if  th^  see  fit, 
con&m  the  rulea  notvidutandiug  the  dmpproval  of  the 
revisit^  ofBeer.  Before  these  directions  are  complied  with, 
no  society  is  entitled  to  enjoy  any  of  the  privities  or  ad- 
vantages communicated  by  the  act;  but  when  the  rules 
shall  nave  been  enrolled,  and  until  they  shall  have  bem 
altered  and  the  like  confirmation  shall  have  attended  such 
alteration,  they  shall  be  binding  upon  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  a  certified  copy  of  them  shall  be  received  in  evi- 
dence in  all  cases.  The  treasurer  of  each  society  must  give 
bond  to  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  peace  for  the  ooun^,  with  two 
sufficient  sureties,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust, 
and  must,  on  the  demand  of  the  society,  render  his  accounts 
and  assign  over  the  funds  of  the  society  at  the  demand  (tf  a 
meeting  of  tbe  members.  Hie  property  of  the  society  is  to 
be  vested  in  Uie  treasurer  or  tauteea  of  the  socie^,  who 
may  bring  and  defend  actions, 'erinunal  as  well  as  civil,  in 
law  or  in  equity,'  concerning  the  property,  right,  or  claim 
of  the  society,  provided  they  shall  be  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  at  a  meeting  of  the  members. 

In  ease  any  person  shall  die  intestate  whose  representa- 
tives shall  be  entitled  on  his  account  to  receive  any  sum 
froni  tbe  fonds  of  the  society  not  exceeding  201.,  the  trea- 
surer or  trustees  may  pay  the  money  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  receive  the  property  of  the  deceased,  without  its  being 
necessary  to  take  out  letters  of  administration. 

It  is  not  lawful,  to  dissolve  any  friendly  society,  so  long  as 
any  of  the  purposes  declared  in  its  rules  remain  to  be  car- 
ried  into  meet,  'without  obtaining  the  votea  of  consent  of 
flve-Bixths  in  value  of  tbe  then  «c»ting  membors.  and  also 
the  consent  of  all  persons  then  receiving  or  then  entitled  to 
receive  relief  from  such  sociefrr;  and  fca  the  purpose  (tf 
ascertaining  the  votes  of  such  five-sixths  in  value,  every 
member  stull  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  an  additional  vote 
for  eveiv  five  years  that  he  mav  have  been  a  member,  pro- 
vided that  no  one  member  shwl  have  more  than  five  votes 
in  the  whole.' 

The  rules  of  the  society  are  to  contain  a  declaration 
whethw,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  or  difference  arising 
between  the  society  and  any  one  or  more  of  its  members, 
the  matter  shall  btf  r^erred  to  the  decision  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  or  of  arbitrators;  if  to  the  latter,  the  arbitrators 
must  be  obosen  or  elected  in  suffiotent  nambnr  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  society  which  shall  be  held  after  the  oirol- 
ment  of  its  rules ;  the^  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  funds  of  the  society;  and  vhenever  the  necessi^  for 
their  employment  shall  arise,  a  certain  number,  not  exceed* 
ing  three,  are  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  among  tbe  arbt< 
trators  for  the  settleumut  of  the  dispute,  and  Justiees  are 
empowered  to  enforce  compliance  witn  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators.  If  the  rules  of  the  society  direct  the  applica- 
tion, in  cases  of  disputes,  to  justices  of  the  peace,  any  justice 
is  empowered  to  summon  the  person  s^ainst  '^bom  com- 
plaint is  made,  and  any  two  justices  may  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matter,  their  sentence  or  order  being  final  and 
conclusive.  Minors,  if  they  act  veith  the  consent  of  parraits 
or  guardians,  may  become  members  of  friendly  souietiaa. 
having  authority  to  sot  for  themselves  w  the  one  hand, 
uid  Iwing  held  l^Uy  respoDsfbla  for  their  aets  mi  the 
other. 

A  statnnen^  attested  by  two  anditon  <d  tbe  funds  bo- 
longing  to  web  mia^.  ibiill  be  made  annuaUy  to  it* 
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members,  werj  one  of  whom  may  reoeive  a  oopy  of  th« 
•tatement  on  payioant  of  a  sum  not  excseding  sixpence. 

Every  flieiidly  society  enralled  und«r  this  act  it  obliged, 
within  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  and 
^oin  within  ^nie  months  after  the  expiratio|i  of  every  five 
Mva,  tp  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  peaee  for  the  county 
m  whiefa  the  society  is  situated  a  return  of  the  rate  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality,  aeeordin^  to  ihe  experience  of  the  society 
during  tiie  preeeoiiig  ftve  yean,  such  returns  to  be  made  in 
a  praeerihea  hmt  to  insure  nnifamity;  and  the  clerks  of 
Ae  peace  an  diieeted,  within  one  nonUt  after  the  periods 

J nit  named*  to  transmit  these  returns  to  the  Secretary  of 
Itete,  with  a  view  to  their  being  laid  before  parliament  In 
eaae  the  officers  of  any  loine^  shall  n^lect  to  transmit 
these  returns  within  the  time  speciSed,  the  dark  of  the 
peace  shall  call  upon  them  to  make  the  return  within  21 
days ;  and  should  tney  neglect  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
the  society  shall  cease  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act,  un- 
less sufficient  reason  shtdl  be  assigned  to  the  justioes  at  the 
next  ensuing  qoarteMeadons,  why  sueh  nttirni  could  not 
be  made. 

The  provisions  and  privileges  of  this  act  were  extended  to 
all  such  existing  societies  as  should  conform  to  its  provisions 
within  three  yeari  from  its  date,  after  whieh  time  sJl 
Mendly  societies  which  should  not  so  conform  were  Co  oease 
to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  granted  to  firimidly  societies 
by  tbfs  or  by  any  other  act  of  parliament 

The  act  of  1S38  extended  to  Michaelmas,  1834,  the  time 
during  which  existing  societies  might  oonform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1829,  and  declared  its  privileges  to 
extend  to  all  societies  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  fomiticB  of  clergymen,  both  of  the  established 
ebnrch  and  of  dissenters.  ^ 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1834  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  matters  of  r^ulation  which  it  is  not  neoessary 
to  notice  here.  The  returns  relating  to  siokness  and  mor- 
tality are  by  this  act  directed  to  be  made  to  the  barrister 
appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  these  societies,  and  not  to 
the  clerks  of  the  peace,  as  ordered  in  the  aot  ai  18S9. 

Societies  thus  constitutea  and  privileged  must  he  ao< 
knowledged  as  a  great  improvement  upon  the  benefit  dubs, 
which,  under  vuuns  denominations,  such  as  sick  clubs  and 
burial  societies,  previously  existed  throug^ut  the  oounlry. 
The  periodical  meetings  of  these  clubs  were  ordinarily  held 
in  public-houses,  where  a  part  of  that  money  was  spent  in 
present  enjoyment  which  should  have  gone  towards  a  future 
provision  against  the  casualties  of  the  members.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  these  societies  were  got  to^tlier  by 
the  landlord  of  the  public-house  in  which  the  meetuigs  were 
to  be  held,  and  that  he  was  constituted  its  secretary  or  trea- 
surer, keeping  the  fiinds  in  his  own  poaseaaioni  or  too  fre- 
quently dissipatm^  them.  Whne  evoa  diis  evU  did  not 
arise,  a  temptation  ms  held  out  to  obtain  memhim  by  Uw 
smalinesB  of  the  contributions,  which  proved  ia  the  course 
of  years  wholly  inadequate  to  answer  tm  demands  that  were 
tiien  sure  to  arise,  although  the  income  of  the  sode'hr  had 
at  first,  while  the  members  continued  young,  been  sufficieDt 
for  the  purpose.  The  mischief  thua  fell  upon  them  when  they 
had  become  old  and  infirm,  and  had  no  means  of  relieving 
themselves  firom  it :  this  evil  is  now  prevented  by  the  com- 
pulsory adoption  of  tables  prescribing  such  rates  of  contri- 
outions  and  allowances  as  expwienoe  has  demonstrated  to 
be  sufficient  and  equitable. 

The  considerations  by  which  benefit  societies  recommend 
themselves  to  this  community  were  so  well  pointed  out  by 
tiie  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in 
182S,thatitwinbe8uffioiettt  for  ftii  purpose  to  imert  a 
short  extract  ftom  its  reoArt. 

*  It  hag  been  obserrcd  that  the  hostility  to  friendly  |o- 
eieties  hait  been  nondiere  more  strong  and  controversial  than 
among  the  patrons  <^  savings'  banks.  Of  ^ese  institutions 
your  Committee  will  only  say,  that  they  are  undeniably  cal~ 
eulated  for  many  v&j  ussfiil  purposes,  some  of  which  can- 
not possibly  be  Beour«d  by  institutions  of  mutual  assurance ; 
out  your  Committee  affirm  without  hesitation,  as  equally 
undeniable,  that  it  is  bt/  the  eontributim  qf  the  savings  of 
mantf  persone  io  one  common  Jimd,  that  the  most  effectual 
promsion  can  be  made  for  catualiies  affecting,  or  liable  to 
a0iet,  alt  the  contributors.  This  {woposition,  which  is  in- 
TOed<rt)Tiouily  trae,  has  been  well  illustrated  by  a  writer 
on  iriecdly  societies,  who  asks  whether  the  advocates  of  a 
ieporue  and  miadn  saving  irill  be  easdy  paisuadod  to 


gave  their  annnsli^Mniimii,  iBStmdof  HmwBClbayrlioUNr 

agaiiut  fire? 

'Whenever  there  ia  a  contingency,  fbs  cheapest  way  o. 
providiug  against  it  if  by  uniting  with  others,  so  that  each 
man  may  subject;  himself  ^  a  small  deprivat4an,  in  o^da 
that  no  man  may  be  subjected  to  a  great  loss.  He  uptm 
whom  the  contingency  does  not  fkll  does  not  get  his  mooe) 
back  again,  not  does  he  get  for  it  j|ny  vinblo  or  tangibU  ba- 
nefiC;  hut  ha  obtains  teeuri^  fgainst  ruin,  and  coosequeat 
peace  of  mind.   He  upon  whom  the  oontingmey  does  folL 

Gts  all  that  those  whom  fortune  has  exemptadfrom  it  have 
[t  in  hard  money,  and  is  thus  enabled  tosnstvn  an  event 
which  would  otherwise  ovspwliBlni  him. 

'The  individttid  depositor,  not  the  oontrftiutor  to  a  cam- 
mon  fiind,  is  really  the  speculator.  If  no  sickness  attarU 
him  during  his  ysats  of  strength  apd  activity,  and  he  die 
before  he  is  past  labour,  fat:  is  successful  in  his  speculation; 
but  if  he  fall  sick  9t  an  early  period,  w  if  he  livo  to  old  sip, 
he  is  a  great  loser,  for  his  savings,  with  their  acoumulaiioos. 
will  support  tiim  but  a  short  time  in  sickness ;  or  even  if  he 
retain  somsthing  in  old  age,  ftfter  having  provided  for  hii 
occasional  illness,  the  annuity  vhieb  he  can  t))ien  puxchsse 
will  be  very  inferior  indeed  tQ  tba(  vhieh  he  Tould  ha^ 
obtained  if  be  had  mtitUd  himself  to  the  benefit  of  the  sc- 
euraulated  savings  itfall  those  who,  liaving  contributed  fu 
many  years  to  a  superaiinuation  fund,  have  n!»ver  reacbei 
an  age  to  require  it 

The  rules  adoptsd  by  different  friendly  societies  vary  is 
many  partimihui  of  minor  importance.  Jhe  following  ab- 
stract comprises  most  pf  the  practical  points  aimed  at  br 
such  institutions,  and  is  inserted  ip  ordw  to  afford  a  genenl 
idea  of  the  prineiples  upon  which  they  are  based- 
Rule  t.  The  oU«et  of  tl|i»  aoctaty  ia  to  Mwn  to  pemma  betFen  tbc  tftt  c. 
twenty-oDS  utd  flftr^n^  who  taaj  bfoons  tasmfam  umoC 

1*L  An  alliMrum,'  aot  miedlBi  SOa,  pot  «sak,  terfac  ricksBH.  nU  tka 
«gf  of  70  t 

^d.  Ai)  9II0WUW  sot  txcKAif  fp  tbt  whole  £t  f9r  moaSh,  imt 
nflrrlheaReiurM,  60,  85,ar7(^  M  WKf  ht  ptgrinBalyafcl""*  — .  f  eamia  » 

liming  life;  and 
3rd.  A  uymcnt  «1  deatb,  not  oxnvdlDS  4W- 

Rule  if.  Tlie  cootrlbattogs  for  thete  aMmiica  ahall  be  poid  vooAIr,  ic- 
ahall  be  TCgnlated  by  the  aget  of  Lha  ueaibers.  at  tha  tim*  of  adaiiaiioB.  c^: 
fi>miBl>ly  tv  tabtm  iurrted  al  the  wd  qf  the  ntlea.  Each  tamm-haw  aMuw.'  u 
allowance  diirlD|  alckiieii  to  pay  an  adtitiobal  coatributfoa  of  Sa.  ne*  asi.  a. 
to  entitle  himself  to  medical  aOendatice  awi  medidBe*  when  aenlc*. 

Ruta  11  i.  A  •inRle  euntribuiion  mmj  ba  paid  qb  adnltakm.  ar  at  aay  csk 
•rauent  tines,  tbie  amount  of  which  Is  nTen  in  Om  Mblea  added  to  ibrvr  r-p. 
which  cdnttibution  ihall  redeem  the  wlHile  orthe  monlli)j  etiorribatioiu  ■  I  ' 
would  olhrnrlse  hiiTe  been  payable. 

Ba.e*  IV.  to'Xl.  nlate  to  the  contributor  of  hpfatm  mbaettbos.  awi ' 
the  sppoioluent  and  duliea  of  offl^Tf,  the  times  j^pd  places  of  vierumf.  t 
Other  natlen  of  reRnlation. 

Kule  Xll.  provides  for  aaeerlainli^.lhiiw^  the  wwi—ttai  of  lha  sar;— 
thestateolbealihof  pnwna  applyiag  to  breoBc  |D«|»bcn:  u4  [iuibtT,  . 
Ttdaa  for  the  pertodieal  vialts  of  tbo  oBear  W  oveiir  acmber  wbll-  i- 
criring  tn  allowanM  la  aldiBeu,  Ibt  Ika  purpeM  of  iieiiiMiiBS  lha  lUto  if 

KulnXIIJ.toXVI.  (Inscribe  the  datict  of  the  clnt  of  tbeaDcMr.  t'- 
•tewarda,  auditor*,  and  Totuitary  vfritora,  wUeh  n  is  neeArss  to  detaJ  V-r 

Rule  XVII.  Motidea  Ibai  Ih*  tnawni  mai  aleik  ahsD  (tre  •Munt)  ta  » 
oomraittee  fot  the  iWithftil  parf^fmuw  of  tlMr  ilutiea. 

Rule  XVIIL  dInoU  how  apeeUl  Bia«tiilgi  my  ba  callad  wpaa  an)  w 

Bale  XIX.  relates  to  the  admlMMf  ^  nifmbftf.  All  unlijatu  m*a  br 
reronisiended  by  two  nembBrf,  aiid  upon  adoiiMbm  must  praduce  ■  cr,.,-  - 
of  bapdsiB,  or  othpr  laliffactbr*  proof  of  aye,  locether  with  m.  mtit  A-t 
ilfued  by  the  sarK«"  ^  ^  ■ocHty,  atatiaf  bla  laiMi  aa  W  tke  bamlih  ^  l  t 
candidate.  He  must  alau  lixn  «  d«clanuuan  or  tiie  ktod  itai  aaaouBi  a 
Ruranee  for  which  he  lutaodi  to  provide  by  hie  aaDthW  eaatribatioov,  t.  • 
also  of  hie  acqulesoenM  In.  aoA  adberraM  to,  the  rolaaof^ba  MirwTj 

Uuics  XX.  to  XXlt.  pre«epb«  the  fors  of  applkvUiw.  and  (be  bo^ 
piLyipg  the  alloKiince  durlof  elekoess.  mi  framed  as  to  futi  ibe  aociely,  b  -i 
as  pDMble,  nsKlnit  fraud  on  the  part  of  ^  meabera. 

Rule  XXIll.dlMinaliitee  member*  ton  cUiiaiiii  Ut ^Oomace  Id  siak:»>- 
until  oa»  y««r  Uter  •dmlseioa  to  ibr  society.  C  antif  all  cnairibntwc*  xl. 
may  be  due  shall  have  been  ]Aid  up;  and  pruvide*  for  wHbhoMiactTv 
iinee  where  the  ttiseaae  or  inflntiity  baa  been  oontiMted  duvwii  frvHif^^ 
qnartaUing.  or  draDkeaDeaa,  or  if  the  pMobei  sboaU  bt  in^rteosMd  kak- 
tay  criiaiiial  cpoyictioB. 

Role  XXIV.  aunieDdi  the  (Iknranee  ia  alekneaa  tf  the  eUiaet  ntiun  « 
ba  s«Mi  bf  tbemediealoTatber  ofleeteofthe  idcianr:  at  if  b*  any  villW  as 
or  BtseoDdi^l,  a««h  as  dibfUifg  Id  a  public-hous^  be  ahaU  daUy  ue 


of  hta  health. 

Rule  XXV.  protftto  Aat  the  sum  B»ai«d  at  death  aUl  be : 
member  *|nU  die  by  Ua  am  band,  or  by  tbe  bawb  «f  jurtk*. 
.  Rule  XXVi.  pmide*  Uiat.  ^aay  mwAer  Oall  6«  Mwcfaled  ^fHswy.  or  eha:. 
by  any  falte  or  thindnle&t  rransentBtiun  or  demaad  obuia.  or  atMopa  v.- . 
tain,  Miy  illowance  from  the  fouds  of  iba  aociety,  or  if  he  tfaali  cmxrt  im  mi- 
ot  mrft  «r  ko  ahmd,  he  ahall  be  weludad  trim  ibm  aQdair.  and  ^ 
interest  and  monies  therein  ahall  be  Ibrlisiiad:  bnt  tbo««  inesalwcs  *  •  « 
been  excluded  because  of  iheir  JoioinR  the  amy  or  nary  my  be  r*  admr* 
OB  Iheeme  at  eMlmlon  wajtoi.  pwvidad  theu  ttealthb  anod.  avd  tke  sj. 
tribtttloM  for  the  time  of  ndneiDa  be  paid,  with  inlmst. 

RuIeXXVlLSseitheaBKMntoffofWM  that  shall  be  payal^  iflheccas- 
bulionior  mi^robersUIlnlanmar)  and  alao  the  period  u  whMw  ••.x.  - 
auch  dplstdl,  they  shall  eeaae  to  l)r  neiahcn ;  eh<ible,  Wwervr.  to  W  - 
loetated,  upon  imlBeient  eaaie  for  the  defantt  being  asugned.  aa£  wm 
nneara  and  eertatn  linea  being  paid. 

Rula  XXVIII.  Sxea  iIh  tut  Satuiday  in  each  aoatfc  «w  b  nayw- 
ivnnuitlM  to  tfca  aunhm. 

Rul«XXtX.e&Bb)eBt^  tnuteeatopay  u  the  reMian  of  ami  l. 
IMeiWia.  aa<  ftr  whoatdtttft  i'  IfrllrrTi  if  tta\u1mtMiu  JWQ  few  ^ 
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(lat.  Um  UMnt  whloli  m»f  han  Imm  innnd,  la  inalt  awmac  m  tlwy  wtmU 
(kuik  moat  beuicfal 

Rnla  XXX  Kuthorlias  the  w>clety  to  porcluua  fton  of  Iti  membenthe 
l^vMl  tli*v  ma;  ha*a  In  It*  flgada. 

Kul«  XUl.  BKllttalM  tb*inD*fer  dF  iiunnncM  ftom  (laa  Meiidty  ■ocUtjr 
la  maotber.  in  tha  e*eiit  of  any  member  nmoriog  b«yond  tba  llmiti  tbii 
oHflnal  Mctety. 

Rale*  XXXII.  to  XXXVII.  iflaia to ntnot poloti vfinlanMl  maM^Wnt. 

The  tables  containing  the  rates  of  monthly  contributions^ 
vhich  follow,  are  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  all 
fHendly  soeieties,  but  wiU  be  found  very  near  to  tbeaveraf{e 
rates  generally  ad(mted. 

Table  showing  the  sum  to  be  oontributetl  monthly  by 
persons  of  the  following  ages  when  admitted,  until  they 
shall  reach  the  agb  of  seventy,  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
2D#.  weekly  during  iU&iMss,  «t  any  time  aftw  one  year  ftom 
the  time  of  admiraitai  to  the  age  of  seventy : — 


20  .. 

21  .. 

22  ... 

23  ,. 

24  .. 
23  .. 

26  .., 

27  .. 
88  .., 

29  .., 

30  ... 

31  .., 


HoDtUy 
|iaym«iit. 
t.  d. 


1 

n 

2 


i 

6 
7 

3 


Amaau 

.12  .. 

33  .. 

34  ... 

35  ... 

36  ... 

37  .. 

38  .. 

39  .., 

40  ... 

41  ... 

42  .., 

43  ... 


Moothly 
paymaat, 

«.  d. 

10} 

111 

1 


2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3  Ui 

4  1 


An  not 

llnh-day. 

44  .. 

45  .. 

46  .. 

47  .. 

48  .. 

49  .. 

50  .. 
61  .. 
58  .. 

53  .. 

54  .. 

55  .. 


MoDlIlIf 

pay  men  L 
«.  d. 


n 

5 
7 

H 
11* 


II 

3 

6* 
lOf 


If  the  sum.  the  receipt  of  which  it  is  desired  to  insure 
during  aiekness,  should  be  less  than  20t.  per  week,  the 
contributions  must  be  made  in  jsnportion.  To  entitle  the 
member  to  receive  l&a.  per  week,  the  payments  must  be 
three-fourths  the  above  rate.  For  lOs.  fet  week,  the  con- 
tributions are  one-balf  the  rates  stated  in  the  table,  and  so 
on.  This  rule  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  two  following 
tables. 

Table  showing  the  mm  to  be  contributed  monthly  by 
persons  of  the  following  ages  when  admitted,  to  secure  the 
payment  to  them  ef  a  monthly  annuity  of  3/.,  to  commence 
from  their  attainii^  the  reqiective  ages  of  either  55, 60, 65, 
or  70,  as  agreed  at  Uie  time  of  joining  the  society ;  the  con- 
tributions to  oeaaa  when  the  annuity  commences: — 


ih 

UoatbW  CoDutbntlMiiwhish  will  1 

mm  an  ubmUt 

ill 

of  St.  paid  nioBttiljr. 

Te  b«|la  U 

Tobegia  at 

Tobealkal 

Tobefiaat 

ttia 

the 

the 

Uw 

a(aof65. 

afaofiO. 

aiaoflB. 

apanfTO. 

L  4. 

t.  d. 

«.  <C 

t.  A 

u 

8  9* 

S  » 

1  3 

0  7( 

19 

n 

3  4t 

1  3 

JO  8  - 

91 

a  M 

1  4 

0  8i 

SI 

2  74 

1  b 

0  9 

22 

ii{ 

a  H 
a  114 

1  0 

0  9t 

as 

6  S 

1  7 

0  10 

S4 

5  4 

a  li 

1  9 

0  101 

5  8 

3  4 

113 

0  lU 

» 

<  Of 

a  et 

I  0 

6  51 

3  S4 

a  1 

1  o» 

Si 

6  11 

a  at 

I  u 

» 

?  m 

1  Si 

3B 

a  e 

1  8t 

81 

8  6« 

a  8 

I  a 

as 

9  H 

t  10 

1  s 

sa 

9  11 

*  7* 

8  0 

M 

10  8| 

«  ot 

8  3i 

i  V 

% 

11  7* 
18  li 

4  51 

8  6 

as 

6  111 

8  9 

1  lOi 

IS  » 

7  •* 

4  0, 

a  0 

15  Qi 

4  a 

a  u 

16  ftl 

8  » 

4  71 

a  » 

« 

18  1« 

8  7 

ft  0 

a  it 

41 

• 

18  H 

ft  5 

a  71 

«l 

11  41 

a  10 

43 

iisi 

8 '3 

a  01 

44 

8  SI 

45 

1? 

15  U 

I  s 

8  111 

3  lli 

4  at 

48 

•  lOf 

tl 

49 

10  10| 

sa 

la  oi 

f  ? 

51 

» 

• 

6  7i 

sa 

7  H 

i  li 

54 

5!> 

ft  Oi 

Table  ahowing  the  sum  to  1w  contributed  monthly  by 
persons  of  the  fbUowingages  when  admitted.  untQ  they  shul 
r«ach  the  age  t^m/naty,  tohistin  tha  payment  of  we  sum 
of  202.  at  tta  tUna  of  dfleth!— 


A 

ja 

it 

Is  . 

£8  . 

A* 

d 

5 

111 

il 

3 

< 

«. 

d. 

16 

0 

H 

26 

17 

0 

7 

27 

18 

0 

n 

28 

19 

0 

29 

20 

0 

7| 

30 

21 

0 

8 

31 

22 

0 

^ 

32 

23 

0 

81 

93 

24 

0 

81 

34 

85 

0 

9 

35 

A  <■ 

i 

Is 

III 

*  A 
m,  a. 

1v 

1  K 

47 

1  7 

48 

1  8 

49 

1  9 

50 

1'  10 

51 

1  II 

52 

3  Oi 

50 

3  9 

54 

2  3J 

55 

8  5J 

The  number  of  friendly  societies  emx)lled  by  the  clerks 
of  the  peace  in  each  county  in  Great  firitain  from  the  year 
1829  to  1836,  both  inclusive,  in  conformity  with  the  act 
passed  in  that  year  last  mentioned,  are  as  follow : — 


Ueoiord  • 

* 

ifrecon  • 

AO 

JoerKS  .  . 

16 

Cardigan 

2d 

DUCKS  . 

Uarmartnen 

4o 
•  n 

Uambriuge 

38 

Carnarvon  . 

17 

i^nester  • 

.  o3 

1/enDigu  . 

•  4/ 

iJomwaii 

5a 

Flintahize  t 

33 

Cumberland 

.  14 

Glanfoqj^  . 

.  lis 

Derby  . 

53 

Merioneth 

19 

iMvon 

Montgomery 

.  98 

Dorset 

53 

Pembroke  4^ 

87 

Durham 

.  57 

Radnor  . 

8 

Essex  . 

69 

Gloucester  . 

.  41 

Total  of  Wales 

394 

Hants  . 

38 

Hereford  . 

.  20 

Aberdeen  • 

»  .  6 

Hertford 

51 

Ayr  . 

17 

Kent 

-  87 

Dumbarton  . 

3 

Lancaster 

189 

Dumfries  • 

1 

Leicester 

.  38 

Edinburgh  . 

.  46 

Lincoln 

21 

Fife 

8 

Middlesex  . 

.  346 

For&r  • 

4 

Monmouth 

62 

Kincardine  . 

3 

Norfolk 

.  69 

Lanark  • 

.  8« 

Northampton  . 

6 

Lintitbgow  . 

8 

Northumberland 

.  30 

Perth 

.  1 

Nottingham 

27 

Renfrew 

11 

Oxford 

.  30 

Ross  4 

.  1 

Rutland 

4 

Stirling  ,  . 

1 

Salop 

.  84 

Wigtou 

1 

Somerset 

87 

Stafford 

.  180 

Total  of  Scotland 

128 

Suffolk 

60 

Sumy 

.  75 

Ibtal  In  Stisland  . 

Sussex 

36 

8438 

Warwick  . 

.  58 

Wales 

.  384 

Wilts  . 

34 

Scotland 

.  188 

Worcester  . 

.  68 

York  . 

26 

Total  In  Onat  Britain  8>d4 

Total  of  England 

2438 

No  friendly  societies  have  been  enrolled  in  Huntingdon, 
Westmoreland,  and  AnglesM.  The  returns  from  Sco^and 
comprise  only  those  societies  flrom  which  returns  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality  have  been  received.  Of  the  above  aocie 
ties  there  were  ratolled  in  England  and  Wales— 

In  1829 
1830 
1881 
1838 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 


Ceased 


I 


P  R  I 


480 
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The  above-mentioned  societies  do  not  comprise  all,  or 
Itearljr  all,  those  vhich  are  in  existence  in  Great  Itritain,  and 
DO  similar  account  has  been  given  for  Ireland.  According  to 
a  return  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commous  the 
number  of  friendly  societies,  the  rules  of  which  were  filed 
by  the  elerka  of  the  peace  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
equivalent  officers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  between  the 
bediming  of  1793  and  the  end  of  1832,  were— 

In  England  .         .  16,ft96 

W&s  .         .  769 

ScoOand  .  2,144 

Ireland  .         .  274 

Total  in  the  United  Kingdom  19,783 

Many  of  the  societies  included  in  this  return  have  ceased 
to  exist,  but  it  is  known  that  there  are  many  still  in  being 
whidh  have  not  been  enrolled  under  the  act  of  1829 ;  in  fact 
the  number  which  hav^  deposited  their  funds  with  savins^* 
banks  very  greatly  exceeds  those  so  edrolled.  The  nummr 
having  ma&  these  deposits,  and  the  amount  of  the  sums 
deposited  by  them,  as  ^ey  stood  on  the  20th  of  November, 
.  836,  were  as  fbUow 


Nvmbnof 

Anwtntor 

by  MA 

SoalMlM. 

Dapodta. 

£ 

SoolMy. 
£ 

England 

47B2 

658,424 

138 

WJes 

269 

40,728 

151 

Scotland  . 

92 

11,321 

125 

Ireland 

266 

16.622 

63 

Total 

5409 

727,295 

134 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  no  nie  has  been  made 
of  the  returns  of  sicknesB  and  mortality  made  under  the  act 
of  1839,  of  vhich  it  is  understood  that  great  numbers  are 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  <^  State,  and  with 
the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  friendly 
societies.  Several  of  these  societies  are  composed  of  persons 
engaged  in  some  particnlar  calling ;  and  if  a  caref^il  analysis 
of  ibe  returns  were  made,  it  might,  among  other  interesting 
and  useful  points  of  infbrmation,  afford  data  for  estimating 
the  oonpatative  healthiness  of  different  trades,  a  matter 


hitherto  very  imperfectly  understood  or  invcBt«ai«L  11. 
experience  of  different  Life  Assurance  Offices  has  maje-^ 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  mortality  at,^ 
the  higher  and  middle  walks  of  life,  and  the  general 
of  mortality,  although  hitherto  very  imperfoctly  kept, 
a  tolerable  view  of  uie  law  of  human  mb  ia  the  ^pe^ 
in  this  country ;  but  it  is  very  desinble  to  kaovaivr.- 
ratdy  as  poi^le  the  experience,-  in  re^ird  both  to  sidcdi 
and  mortalifrr,  of  institutions,  tlie  memben  of  wfatcb  is 
taken  frmn  tm  working  elames,  ainee  there  oould  penu 
he  no  sum  test  discovered  whereby  to  jndge  o€  the  pcosKs 
of  civilization  than  this,  which  would  mark  the  gieaier  -s 
smaller  approximation  made  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  pnft 
followii^  different  employments  and  placed  in  diSrac 
localities,  towards  the  substantial  and  noooaaaiy  eoofca 
enjoyed  by  the  easier  classes. 

To  supply  this  deficiency  *The  Society  far  the  DiSosn 
of  UsefVil  Knowledge '  prepared  various  schedules,  and  l^- 
tributed  the  same  to  friendly  societies  in  most  oi  trt 
counties  in  England,  and  obtained  in  conjjequence  a  r-- 
siderable  number  of  r^ums  applying  to  the  five  yens  i^- 
occuned  between  the  b^innin^  of  1823  and  the  end . 
1827.  These  returns  were  placed  in  the  hands  o[  Mr 
Charles  Ansell,  actuary  to  the  Atlas  Inaurance  Company, 
who  has  made  them  the  groundwork  of  a  *  Treatin  ^' 
Friendly  Societies,  in  wbi(£  the  Doctrine  of  Intent :! 
Money,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Probability,  are  piacticalh.  ^ 
plied  to  the  Affairs  of  such  Societies.'  It  is  not  neeeiavy 
in  this  place  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Ansell's  elalxNrate  calcij» 
tions  more<  than  the  following  table,  which  exhibiti  ue 
amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  that  actually  oeccnnl 
during  five  years  among  all  the  friendly  societies  from  «bad 
returns  were  obtained,  and  affords  the  moat  precise  inti- 
mation that  has  yet  been  given  concerning  the  casnltj* 
to  which  the  working  men  of  England  are  liable^  An  aiU.- 
tional  column  ia  given,  dedueed  from  the  *  experienai'  u 
the  Equitable  Society,  drawn  from  the  actual  duratun  :i 
all  the  lives  assured  by  that  ctsporation  from  1762  to  16^. 
a  period  extending  over  two-thirds  of  a  century ;  and  tk> 
wul  serve  to  show  the  great  discrepancies  exhibited  in  Vi 
Ansell's  table,  which  unavoidabtyariw  from  the  limitedv 
terials  with  which  that  gentleman  was  fiuniahed. 


An. 


18 
19 
20 
31 
23 
33 
24 
25 
36 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


WMiual 
quatitjr  of 
SiekneM, 
exprsMed  in 


•500 
•574 
•671 
'725 
•765 
•861 
-888 
■890 
•713 
'614 
•711 
•930 
*828 
•753 
•927 
■992 
•939 
•903 
•898 
1-09S 
1-391 
1'836 
1*127 
r023 
1*094 
1-249 
1-328 


Annual  nit  of 

■bowing  out  of 
wbat  Dumbar 


138-50 
165 '00 
186-50 
110-38 

108-  82 
125*27 
122*15 

96*95 
8r69 
74*59 
80-19 

109-  32 
98-29 
83-25 
60*06 
51-34 
60*07 
58*03 
55*89 
75  •— 
74*56 
51 '60 
48*69 
58-71 


Annual  rate  of 

Mortality, 
•howinsoutof 
wbat  uamber 
one  would  dir, 
acoording  to 
tha  Eqtiluble 
experience. 


130-  88 
13S'60 
136-50 
139 '60 
138^6] 
137^60 
136-60 

131-  61 
130^61 
129-41 
M>8-61 
127*61 
123'  — 
122-  — 
117*64 
113-75 
109*52 
108 '52 
104-76 

iori7 

95^4t 
93*31 
91-21 
88*16 
87-16 
86-16 
83- 37 


Age. 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


Meao 
annual 
qnanliiv  of 
Sh-kneM, 
expreued  tn 
«'«eka  and 
dmimalt  of 
a  week.. 


1-308 
1*390 
1-379 
1*508 
1*816 
1*784 

1-  706 
1*875 
2*040 

2-  110 
2-526 
2-869 
2*758 
2-436 
2-675 
3*042 
3*782 

4-  553 
5*180 
5*385 

5-  423 
5*615 
6*222 
8*852 

12-420 
13*930 
14-402 


Annttal  rata  of 

Mortality. 
•howiBK  out  of 
what  number 
ooe  WMiM  die. 


56 '48 
48-48 
48-05 
48*56 
45-88 
42*59 
29-86 
37  •63 
95*67 
55*40 
38-64 
24-91 
22*24 
31-08 
24-86 
23-67 
27-67 
29-75 
21 -20 
14*69 
16-18 
17*22 
18-14 
26*50 
17*60 
14*50 
14-60 


Annual  rate  of 

Mortality, 
•bowing  ont  of 
what  number 
on«  would  die, 
nceordinir  lu 
tb«  BquiUble 
ezperienee. 


78-76 
77-76 
75-17 
72*65 
70-22 
66*65 
6r98 
57  ^82 
63*16 
50-53 
48*03 
44-34 
40-45 
37-46 
34-28 
31  -  77 
30-09 
28-77 
27*17 
35*62 
23*38 
31*33 
19*76 
18*35 
16-65 
15*65 
14*65 


Age. 


72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 


Mean 
annual 
quantity  of 
Sicknrta, 
expteaaed  in 
weeks  and 
decimal*  of 
•  week. 

Annul  rate  ol 

Mortality, 
ibowing  ant  of 
what  number 
ana  wonU  di*. 

14'167 

7-83 

8-279 

6*17 

4-321 

6-SO 

14-263 

7*00 

24-719 

19*00 

41*111 

31-095 

14^00 

30-636 

11*00 

23-571 

1-400 

1-000 

7*00 

6-00 

3*000 

18-333 

21-250 

6*00 

31*426 

7*00 

44*000 

52-000 

52*000 

34-666 

14*000 

Aoewlo* 
Heetalkf. 
•lvint«s< 
whatBSBkr 
w>e  woaUla. 

the  Bqwu-1* 

cxpriwa 


13-G5 
12-GS 
11'65 
10 '74 
10*19 
9*54 
8-8« 
8*35 
7*52 

6-r4 

6-OS 
5-JO 
4-76 
4*52 

4-  30 
3-93 
3*62 
4*04 
3-7t 

5-  50 
S^18 
3^0« 
S*2S 
1*80 
1-33 
1*00 


FRIENDS.  [QitAnu.1 

FRIKSLAND,  or  VRIEStAND;  the  moat  northerly 
Kovinee  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  h  utuated  between 


S3<*  40^  and  53*  SS*  N.  lat.,  and  5*>  24'  and  6<*  46'  E.  1ob£, 
and  is  bounded  on  ihe  north  by/tte  Noc^h^L  on  tha  eat 
hj  the  provinoaa  of  Gi^ibii^BlD/adiDMouUbB  cba  s»tt 


F  K  i 


461 
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ftud  south-east  by  tdat  of  Obuyssel,  and  on  the  west  and 
south-west  by  the  North  Set.  and  Zuideraee.  It  is  some- 
times called  West  EViesIuid,  in  order  to  dutiiupiiah  it  from 
East  Wiesland  in  Hano>Tar :  but  is  not  called  by  that  name 
in  Holland  itself.  The  area  of  FriesUnd  it  about  1027 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  which  was  176.554  m  the 
year  1S18,  S07,425  in  1831,  and  217.882  in  1835.  is  now 
estimated  at  about  221,000.  The  sur&ce.  as  well  as  the 
soil  itself  are  so  identified  in  character  with  those  of  the 
province  of  North  Holland  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  they  formed  one  and  the  same  country  aiAecedently  to 
the  convulsion  out  of  which  the  Zuideraee.  which  now 
8e[Kirates  them,  arose.  There  are  many  parts  of  Friesland 
which,  like  North  Holland,  lie  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  are  {irotected  from  the  storms  of  the  North 
Sea  by  costly  artificial  dykes.  Tlie  whole  land  is  flat  and 
interseoted  by  canals :  nor  is  there  an  eminence  throughout 
it  excepting  some  mounds,  here  called  "  terpen,"  on  which 
the  antient  Frisians  were  aoeostomed  to  take  refuge  in 
seasons  of  marine  inundations.  In  all  parts  there  are  deep 
swamps  and  marshy  bogs,  between  which,  especially  in  the 
south  and  east,  tracts  of  sand  and  moor,  or  low  meagre 
woodlands,  occasionally  interpose.  The  canals,  which  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  land  they  drain  (the  water 
being  pumped  up  iuto  them),  and  have  enabled  human 
industry  to  bring  it  under  cultivation,  mostly  join  the 
great  canal,  which  begins  at  Haarlingen.  a  port  in  the 
west,  and  leads  through  Franeker,  Leeuwarden.  and  Dok- 
kum  to  Groningen.  The  lowlands  near  the  coast,  pat* 
ticularly  in  the  north-west,  are  mostly  appropriated  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle;  and  the  interior  of  the  province,  where 
the  ground  is  somewhat  more  elevated,  to  the  growth  of 
corn.  Friesland  has  no  river  of  anv  note  excepting  the 
Lauwers,  which  &Ub  into  the  gulf  of  that  name,  «ner  form- 
ing the  boundary  in  part  between  this  province  and  Gronin- 
gen. Of  the  other  streams,  the  Baare.  Linde,  Paassens, 
&c.,  the  first  only  is  navigable  for  small  craft;  tiie  others 
are  broad  rivulets  of  inconsiderable  lengths.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  small  lakes,  called  Meeren,  the  majority  of 
which  have  been  formed  by  extensive  diggings  for  turf, 
and  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Of  late  years  many  of 
them  have  been  drained  either  in  part  or  wholly,  and  con- 
verted into  polders,  or  inclosures  of  arable  and  p^ture  land. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  breeding  cattle, 
growing  com.  fishing,  and  digging  and  preparing  turf  for 
niel.  The  stock  of  cattle  is  about  170,000,  and  above 
5,000.000  pounds  of  butter  and  1,000.000  of  cheese  are 
annually  exported,  but  the  luality  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
western  ivovinces  of  Holland,  lliere  are  nnmeront  flocks, 
but  they  are  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  the  wool  b  coarse. 
A  great  quantity  of  lambs  are  exported;  and  a  conftiderablo 
number  of  horses  are  bred :  the  stock  of  the  latter  is  about 
30,000;  they  are  strong  limbed  and  stand  high,  and  are 
much  sought  after  as  carria^  horses.  Swine  are  reared 
everywhere,  and  fed  with  a  vww  to  the  production  of  lard 
rather  than  for  meat  The  agricultural  produce  of  Fries- 
land is  more  than  adequate  to  its  consumption,  and  some 
corn  is  exported :  the  chief  articles  of  growth  are  wheat, 
rye  of  superior  quality,  remarkably  fine  pease,  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  and  clover  seed,  which  lAt  is  exported  largely. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  clover  is 
that  the  faoney  of  Friesland  stands  in  great  repute.  There 
are  few  manui^tures :  they  include  wooden  clocka,  woollen . 
stufis,  linen,  sail  oloth,  salt,  paper,  and  tiles.  Ship-building 
ia  atso  carried  on. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  adherents  of  the  Re- 
formed Lutheran  church ;  there  are  207  cures  of  louls  at- 
tached to  this  poisuaaion,  58  to  the  Mennonita,  and  24  to 
the  Roman  Catholic,  besides  2  Lutheran  congregations. 
Their  languajge  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the  German  than 
the  Dutch:  in  this  respect,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  their  dress 
and  manners,  they  have  retained  much  that  was  common 
to  their  ancestors,  the  Frisians.  In  the  larger  towns  Dutch 
is  spoken. 

Friesland  contains  1 1  towns,  1  market  vill^,  and  336 
other  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  is  divided  into  3  circles. 
Leeuwarden  in  the  north,  and  Sneek  and  Herrenveen  in 
the  south,  and  30  gritenien,or  bailiwicks.  The  chief  town 
is  Leeuwarden  [Lbbiiwahdxn],  about31,000  inhabitants,  in 
the  west;  Franeker,  on  the  canal  Stem  Leeuwarden  to 
Haarlingen,  an  old  town,  with  about  400  houses  and  4200 
mhabitants,  a  biph  school,  botanie  garden,  and  tile  maha- 
fiictorim;  HaarUngen,  a  seaport  on  the  Zuiderses*  inih 
?  C.  No.  656. 


about  1200  boiises,  and  a  population  of  about  7600,  5 
churches,  and  nuuiu&ctures  of  sailcloth,  paper,  salt,  &c., 
and  a  brisk  foreign  trade ;  Dokkum,  a  well-built  town,  with 
about  600  bouses  and  3600  inhabitant^  2  churches,  a  hand- 
some town-hall  with  a  steeple,  manu&ctures  of  beer, 
brandy,  salt,  &e.,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  butter  and  cheese. 
The  ]neoeding  towns,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Ameland. 
with  3  villages  and  a  population  of  about  3000  employed  in 
navigation,  fishing,  cattle-breeding,  and  agriculture,  and  of 
Schiermonikoog.  with  about  1600  inhabitants,  are  in  the 
circle  of  Leeuinuxlen.  In  that  of  Sneek  are  the  chief  town 
of  that  name,  on  the  canal  between  Lemmer  and  Leeuwar-. 
den,  with  3  churches,  about  1 1 00  houses,  and  6000  inhabit- 
ants, a  town-hall.  manufactures  of  pottery,  linen,  deals,  oil, 
&c„  and  much  trade  in  com  and  butter ;  Stavereu,  a  sea- 
port on  the  most  south-Westerly  point  of  Friesland,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Frisian  kings,  with  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants; andWorkiun,  a  port  on  the  Zuidersee,  with  about 
3000  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  and  fisheries. 
In  the  cirde  of  Horenveeu  u  the  market-village  of  tbac 
name,  and  chief  place  of  the  circle,  built  in  the  midst  of 
moors  of  turf,  with  a  population  of  about  1200:  and  Lan- 
gezwaag,  a  village  of  ahout  5000  inhabitants. 

The  portion  of  Friesland  on  the  west  side  of  the  Emti, 
commonly  called  West  Friedand,  was  annexed  to  the  United 
Provinces,  now  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  their  independence  in  1609. 

FRIESLAND,  EAST.  [Aorich.] 

FRIEZE.   [Civil  ABCHiTBcnms ;  Coluun.J 

FRIGATE.  [Ship.] 

FRIGATE  (Zoology).  [Pelbcahida.] 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.  [Bath.] 

FRINGE  TREE,, the  English  name  of  the  American 
shrub  Qiionanthusvirginica. 

FRINGIliJDJB  (ornithology),  the  family  of  Finches, 
l^is,  acoording  to  Kx.  Vigors,  contains,  in  addition  to 
Jlauda  [LaxkI  to  which  ^mberiza  (the  Buntings)  and  its 
affinities,  he  observes,  seem  nearly  allied,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Linnasan  Fringittee,  together  with  the  Linnson 
Tanagree  [Tanauu],  which  approach  them  in  their  ex- 
ternal charactras  and  in  their  habits,  as  &r  as  has  hitherto 
been  ascertained.  These  latter  groups  contain  many 
natural  genera  which  may  be  traced,  in  his  opinion,  firom 
the  point  of  their  connexion  with  the  Linnesan  FHttgiUes, 
back,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  the  base  of  the  bill  in  breadth 
and  faein^ht.  to  the  fiunily  of  Loxiada  [Loxiadx],  which 
unites  with  them  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  series  of 
ftimilies  whidi  compose  the  tribe.  The  ^ngilUdee,  again, 
aocQffding  to  the  same  author,  hv  means  of  the  sharp-pointed 
and  lengthened  bill  d  Cordudia.,  and  by  the  extension  of 
the  admen  of  the  upper  mandible  in  an  angular  form  for 
some  extent  upon  the  firont  of  the  head,  conduct  us,  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  genus  Icterus,  Briss..  which  commences 
the  succeeding  family.  Here,  Mr.  Vigors  thinks  that  the 
genus  Hoegu*  of  Cuvier  also  seems  to  hold  an  intervening 
station  between  the  two  groups,  so  as  to  render  it  dilihcult 
to  decide  in  which  of  them  it  should  be  placed.  There  is 
also,  he  states,  another  decided  line  of  relationship  between 
the  two  &milies,  via.,  that  which  some  species  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  Alauda,  particularly  A.  Capensit,  bear  to  the  Stumtis 
Ludwicianut,  or  Cretcmt  Stare  of  Dr.  Latham.  This  latter 
bird  is  well  known  as  the  Alauda  magna  of  Limueiis,  and 
of  the  American  oniithol(wists.  But  its  still  stronger 
affini^  to  the  Sfurm  and  Imri  necessarily  places  it  among 
thorn.  The  formw  relationship  appears  to  Mr.  Vigors  to  be 
one  of  analorr,  not  of  affini^ ;  while  the  direct  ^ssage 
between  the  lamilies  is  found  in  Ploeeiu  (the  Weaver 
Birds).  [Wbater  Birds.]  Mr.  Vigors  makes  Fringillida 
the  first,  and  Loxiadte  the  last  familv  of  the  Comrostres* 
Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  FringiUiiLs  (including  Loxia 
apparently — for  his  Conirostres  consist  of  the  Corvidee, 
Sturmda,  Pringillida,  Mutophagidee,  and  Buceridee, 
omitting  Loxiadee) — the  third  mmily ;  and  the  order  of  the 
names  given  will  show  the  position  he  assigns  to  iL  *  No 
group  in  the  wnilholc^cal  circle,'  writes  Mr.  Swainson  inhis 
Clasiificationof  Birdt,\o\.i.,  'exhibits  this  powerful  struc- 
ture (strength  of  the  bill),  so  much  as  that  of  the  Birufiili- 
da,'  wh«e  the  bill  is  short  and  nearly  conic ;  both  mandibles 
are  equaOy  thick,  at^  when  dosed  tlieir  height  and  breadth 
are  nearly  Uie  same.  In  many  of  the  Finches  (as  in  the 
sul^nera  Anm^na,  Coeeothrtauies,  &9i)^the  thicln^ 
of  the  bill  at  its  base  in  eompfii^n  to  the  size  of  the  h@d 
is  enormous;  but  in  tfw  iMria  ostrina  of  Vieillot,  a  x«i* 
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And  most  exti«ordinary  bird  from  'Western  Aftiea,  the  bill 
ut  not  much  inferior  to  the  size  of  the  head.  It  ie  well 
known  that  all  these  *  hard-billed  *  birds,  as  the  old  writurfl 
apQjr  called  them,  feed  entirely  upon  seeds  and  nuts ;  and 
the  harder  these  are  the  stronger  are  the  bills  of  sudi 
sjMCtes  as  ue  appointed  to  derive  noarishnumt  ftom  the 
duferent  sorts ;  whenerer  an  iuseetivorous  and  fIruelTaouB 
diet  is  united,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Tanager  Sncbes,  the 
upper  mandible  is  notched  for  the  obTious  purpose  of  more 
firmly  seeurinf;  that  part  of  their  food  which  can  escape.' 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  *  Table  Hithodic^ue,'  places  the  FHn- 
giUidcB  as  the  third  family  of  the  Comrostres,  and  makes  it 
consist  of  the  following  genera  —Emberiai  of  linnnus, 
Emberizdidet  of  Temminck,  PringiUm  of  Linnniis,  viz., 
Pyreita,  Fringilta,  and  Cardue^a  of  Cuvier,  Linaria  of 
Bechsteiii,  Vidua  cf  Cuvier,  Coceothrauties  of  Brisson, 
Pyrrhula  of  Brisson,  Loxia  of  Bnsson,  Pgittiro*tra  of  Tem- 
minck, Corythtu  of  Cuvier,  CoUum  of  Briascm  and  linnnus. 
Phytotoma  of  Molina,  and  Plocmu  of  Cuvier. 

Cuvier,  in  bis  *  Rdgne  Animal,'  arranges  the  Buntings 
{Emberiza  of  linnseus)  immediately  ^ter  the  Titmioe 
{Ptxru*  of  LinnsBus) ;  and.  next  to  the  Buntinga,  he  places 
the  Sparrows,  let  Moineaux  {Fringilla  of  Linnaus). 

Cuvier  des^ates  the  Bunlings  as  possewing  an  ex- 
tremely diHtinet  character  in  their  conioa],  short,  straight 
bill,  the  narrower  upper  mandible  of  which;  entering  within 
the  lowei\  has  on  the  palate  a  hard  and  projecting  tubercle ; 
and  as  granivorous  birds  which  have  little  caution,  and 
readily  enter  the  snares  prepared  for  them.  Those  Buntings 
which  have  an  elongated  nul  on  the  hind  toe  like  the  larka, 
are  distinguished  by  Meyer  under  the  genwio  name  of 
Hectropkanet. 

The  Sparrow*  {Frir^illa)  are  characterised  \tf  Cuvier  as 
having  a  conical  bill  more  or  less  large  at  its  bue,  but  not 
angular  at  the  commisBura.  They  subsist  principally  on 
seeds,  and  are  subdivided  by  that  loologist  as  fouovs 
The  Weavert  (Pbenu,  Cnv-),  a  form  found  in  both  the 
old  and  the  new  continents.  Those  of  the  old  world 
make  a  neat  by  interweaving  very  skilAiUy  the  fil»es  of 
vegetables,  whence  their  name.  Sueh  are  the  Toumam 
Cottroi  of  the  Philippine  Islands  {Loxia  PMUppim  of  Lin- 
nnus),  with  its  pendulous  nest,  having  a  vertical  canal 
opening  below,  which  communicates  laterally  with  the 
cavity  where  the  youn^  are  laid,  and  the  Republtcan  (Loxia 
soda  of  Latham),  which  builds  in  society,  and  whose  con- 
joined nests  form  one  large  continuous  mass  with  numerous 
compartments.  Among  the  Weavers  of  the  new  oou- 
tinent  Cuvier  places  Le  Afangettr  de  riz,  petit  Chouetu  de 
Surinam,  de  la  Jamaigue,  Casnque  ttOtr,&o.(Orto/u*n^Vr, 
Or.  oryzivoruij  Corviu  SurinanuiuiMt  Ofn.),  whieh,  in 
countless  flooks,  lay  waste  the  fields  of  many  of  the  wana 
parts  of  America.  Next  to  the  Weaoeri  are  placed  the 
•SporroifW,  properly  so  called  iF)irgita  of  Cuvier),  of  which 
the  mil  known  GtNwnon,  or  Boatg  Sparrow  (RingUla 
domettiea  of  authws,  Pyrgita  domestiea  of  Cuvier),  tiie 
sompaninn  of  civilized  man  on  a  la^  portion  of  the  globe, 
may  serve  as  the  type.  Cuvier  makes  the  Rnehet,  Us 
Pinions  (Bingilla  of  Cuvier),  follow.  These  have  the  bill 
rather  less  arched  than  the  sparrows,  and  a  littlp  longer  and 
stronger  than  the  linnets.  Their  habits  are  more  gay,  and 
their  song  more  varied  than  those  of  the  sparrows,  and  the 
Cfu^bieh,  le  Pinpon  ordinaire  (FringiUa  cailebt  of  Lin- 
neeua),  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  genus. 
rCBAFFiNCB.1  The  Linneta  and  Qoit^^nehet  iUa  Linottet, 
Linaria  of  fiechsteia)  and  ChardomtereU  iCardueU*  of 
Cuvier)  come  next;  and  the  Serins,  at  Tarint,  Canary 
birds,  for  e»unple.  J^CAirajtr  Bibd.]  Then  come  the 
JVhidah  Rnehet,  fPidow  Birdt,  as  they  are  popularly 
called  (Vidua  of  Brisson  and  other  authors),  and  nvxX  to 
them  the  OrosbeaJu,  Grot-bees  (Coeeothrauttet  ot  Brisson 
and  others),  to  which  Cq^ier  considos  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  the  linnets  without  any  assignable  interval, 
and  whose  completely  conical  bill  is  only  distinguishable 
bv  its  excessive  sue:  of  these  the  Co;nmon  OrorA0^(Xoarui 
(joccothrauttet  of  Linneeus)  may  be  eonndered  as  the  type. 
Piiylus,  to  which  Cuvier  assigns  certains  foreign  species, 
succeeds.  It  lias,  as  well  as  Coeeothrauttet,  alarge  bill, 
which  is  slightly  compressed,  arched  above,  and  sometimes 
has  a  salient  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  upper 
mandible.  The  Afj^ifneAet  (f^Awfa)  oonelude  the  tribe. 

After  the  ^mrow*  Cuvior  places  Jhe  Cn$tbillt  (Loom 
>f  Brisson),  and  the  Jhtrhea  iCorfthM  ot  Cnvier.  StroH- 
iphagu  tft  YiailloQ,  observing  that  tbejr  cannot  be  ^aoed  at 


a  dtstance  from  the  bullfinches  and  crossbills.  Tbe  bill  oi 
Corythut,  convex  all  round,  has  its  point  ourved  above  tna 
lower  mandible.  CoUut  he  eonsiders  as  nearly  approach- 
ing tbe  precedii^. 

II.  Temminck  thus  defines  the  clmraoter  of  tbe  Atn/- 
iagt  {Emberixa  of  Linnnus).  BiU  short,  strong,  conical, 
compressed,  trenchant,  without  a  notch,  mandibles  having 
their  edges  included  (the  upper  mandible  being  smaller  than 
the  lower),  and  a  little  distant  ftom  each  other  at  tbe  base 
Nottnlt  basal,  rounded,  surmounted  by  the  frontal  foathen 
which  partillly  cover  them.  Feet  with  three  anterior  and 
one  posterior  toe,  the  anterior  toes  entirely  dividad.  and 
the  posterior  toe  with  a  short  and  curved  nail;  in  a  small 
number  of  species  this  nail  is  straight  and  Iouk-  ffingi 
witu  the  first  quill  rather  shorter  ihan  the  secona  and  third, 
which  are  the  longest.    7W  forked  or  slightly  rounded. 

It  will  be  obs4vved  that  in  this  ^enwie  efaancter  IL 
Temminck  has  omittad  the  pn^eeting  tuberrie  mi  tbe 
palate ;  and  gives  as  a  nuon  nar  this  omission,  that  it  is 
not  visible  externally. 

Fhod,  ffabitt,  ^ftndmium.'-'Iha  principal  fbod  of  die 
Buntings  consists  <»  farinaceous  seed^  to  wnieh  inserts  are 
occasionally  added.  Tbe  greater  number  haunt  wooda  and 
gardens,  and  build  their  nests  in  bushes.  Those  which 
nave  the  posterior  nail  or  claw  long,  live  among  the  roek^ 
or  in  the  plains,  and  do  not  fi«quent  the  woods.  In  almost 
all  the  species  the  sexes  present  a  marked  diffinrence,  the 
males  being  variegated  with  lively  and  well  defined  coktuis. 
The  young  may  be  distinguished  from  the  fomales,  which 
they  much  resemble  by  their  more  sombre  colouring,  and  a 
greater  number  of  deep  spots.  None  of  the  inoigenotis 
species  moult  twice,  but  the  greater  part  of  tbe  foreign 
species  do  so  regularly,  and  the  colours  of  Aemalea  change 
eonsiderably  in  these  two  moults:  in  the  summer  tb^  am 
adorned  with  brilliant  colours;  in  the  winter  they  put  ob 
the  modest  Jivery  of  die  females.  (Temminck.) 

The  aame  wnithologirt  divvka  the  Bnntinga  into  iws 
sections. 

I. 

Tbe  Buntings  properly  so  called. 
These  have  the  posterior  claw  short  and  curved,  and  live 
in  the  woods  and  gardens.  They  appear  to  moult  but  once 
a  year.  Some  parts  of  their  plumage  which  are  coloured 
with  lively  tints  in  the  summer  are  douded  in  winter  bt 
the  ashy  shading  with  which  tbe  feathers  are  tcrrminaled: 
these  colours  are  without  mixture  in  the  spring.  especiallT 
the  deep  black,  till  it  becomes  clouded  with  reddiui  afker 
the  autumnal  moult.  The  common  Tellote  Hammsr  i£m- 
beriea  eitrindla)  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  sec- 
tion.-which  also  eontaina,  among  other  speeiea,  tbe  Ortoim 
(Bmberixa  hortulama  ot  Linnnus,  Ortolan  BwtHmg  d 
Latham)  and  the  CM  AhKhv  {BmbtriMm  CMte  of  Xm- 
nisnt). 

IL 

The  9piu  Buntmgs  (Bruani  Bpenmmun,  HeelnpkaMi 

ofUvyir). 

This  section  has  the  bock  claw  long  and  bnt  very  aligfatty 
arched.  Tbe  species  composing  it  live  always  ou  tbe  ground 
in  open  places.  Thdr  moult  is  simple  and  otdinary,  bui 
the  colours  of  the  plumage  change  crasideraUy  by  rubbing 
and  the  action  of  the  air  and  light,  so  that  the^  summ«: 
dress  appears  very  different  fiom  that  which  these  bird-> 
assume  in  the  autumn. 

The  numeroua  genera  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
genus  Aiw^ofllliger  has  been  subdivided  do  not  accurd 
with  H.  Temminek's  views ;  and  as  tiiis  exoeUeot  muitbo- 
logisc  has  »  much  practical  expetienee  as  any  of  tboae  wb<' 
have  made  this  interesting  branch  of  naturu  histnT  ibeir 
study,  and  perhaps  more,  we  think  it  r^ht  to  pat  the  stc- 
dent  in  possession  of  his  (minions  on  tins  sutjeet. 

M.  Temminck,  th«i,  thus  defines  his  genus  Ctm  Dm. 
(FHngilla  of  Illiger).  BiO  short,  strong,  oonv  x,  8timq;fc-_ 
and  oompletely  conical ;  upper  mandible  swcdlen  as  it  weiv. 
a  little  inclined  towards  tbe  point,  without  ny  arr/e,  uoA 
with  the  upper  part  depressed,  often  pro'onged  into  si 
an^e  between  the  firontal  feathers  Nottt  It  basal,  tvund. 
placed  near  tbe  front,  behind  the  homy  elevation  of  tht 
swollen  part  the  bill,  partially  hidden  y  the  feathers  ti 
^e  front  Feet  with  the  tarsus  shorter  than  tbe  middk 
toe;  the  anterior  toes  entirely  divided.  XHtn«  short;  tbe 
secmid  or  Uikd  quiUs  niduated,  the  thirdor  fourdi  long^llt 
TWIvaryinffinJlMm.  T]igi  --j^^-x^i^ 
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nimineki  IM  on  all  nrts  of  seecb  and  gnuui.  vhioh 
taej  opftn  with  the  bill,  at  the  aama  time  rqeeting  the 
ausk ;  St  is  only  very  rarely  that  teuwcti  are  added  to  this 
diet.  They  inhabit  all  the  eountriea  of  the  f^be,  but  ptr- 
ttuularly  the  r^jons  of  the  torrid  3one  and  warm  latitudes. 
They  nise  many  broods  annually,  collect  together  in 
Bi]bxte>oiu  Qotski,  and  migrate  in  aasociated  flights.  Of  all 
the  winged  olaia  they  are,  after  the  Pigeons  and  Gailinft- 
ceous  Birds,  the  most  easily  domesticated.  The  greater 
number  of  ftneian  ^ecies  and  some  European  undergo  a 
double  nundt.  When  tkua  takes  plao^  the  male  assumes 
in  winter  the  livery  of  the  fbmale.  The  young  of  the  year 
differ  flrom  the  fdd  ones  befim  the  autnnuud  moult ;  hut 
aftOT  that  period  it  beeomes  impowible  to  distinguish  them. 

Upon  this  extensive  genus  If.  Temminok  proceeds  to 
remark  that  nethodists  nave  essayed  to  class  these  birds 
ill  many  genera,  under  the  designations  of  StrobilofAoga, 
Coccothivuutt9t  Fringilia,  Patter,  I^frgita,  Vidua,  lAnaria, 
and  CoF^M/tf.  The  manners  of  all  these  birds  being,  with 
some  slight  shades  of  ^fferenoe,  absolutely  the  same,  it  is 
impossiue,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  recourse  to  tiie  invention 
of  new  names  ss  the  means  of  subdividing  this  great  group. 
l\f .  Temminok  declares  that  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
compare  more  than  a  hundred  fbre^n  species  with  our 
indigenous  speciesi  and  the  result  of  this  examination  con- 
flrrned  him  in  die  eooeluaioi  that  there  exists  a  gradual 
passage  without  any  demanation,  fkom  one  apeoisa  to  an* 
other.  This  natural  ssrios  has^  he  obsCTrea,  been  mog> 
nised  IHiger,  who  unites  all  these  birds  with  a  thidc 
and  conical  bill  (d  bee  grot  et  conique)  to  one  great  genua 
under  the  name  of  FrinftiUa,  comprising  the  Bullfiw^es 
{Pyrrhuld)  therein.  M.  Temminck,  however,  thinks  that 
these  last  ought  to  be  classed  in  a  distinct  gmus.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  finrn  of  the  bill,  certain  habits,  and  perhaps, 
also,  with  reference  to  the  countries  they  iohabit.  Tne 
itenus  Loxia,  he  remarks,  hss  been  restored  by  Illiger  to 
the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Brisson ;  and  be  adds  that  he 
(M.  Temminck)  has  separated  from  the  genus  Loxia  of 
LinnsBus  a  species  singularly  charaotmaed  by  the  fium  of 
the  bill,  under  the  name  of  PtitHrottra.  M-  Cuvier,  be 
goes  oa  to  <^rve,  has,  in  the  Rigne  Animal,  indicated, 
lather  than  established  characteristiGally,  many  genera  and 
subgenera.  Cvvier  allows  that  Uiete  is  a  gradual  pas- 
sage, without  any  assignable  interval,  flrom  the  Liimttt  to 
the  Grotbtakt.  The  species  c€  his  genus  ViAia,  or  WUcw 
Birdt,  are  distinguished  by  some  of  the  upper  coverts  of 
the  tail  beins;  excessively  elongated  in  the  meJes.  This  dis- 
tinction, amiable  for  recognising  the  males  (uiK.disappean 
in  the  moult ;  for  in  winter  they  have  no  conaonnation  of 
the  tail  differing  from  that  of  the  females;  and  at  that 
season  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  they 
were  linnets.  Sparrows,  or  Finciws  (Amom).  M.  Tem- 
minck agrees  that  to  ftu>ilitate  the  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  great  number  of  species  oompoeing  this  genus,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  artificial  classification,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  species  ma^  be  easily  foimd.  The 
simplest  method,  in  his  opinion,  is  to  form  three  sections 
in  toe  genua  FUngiUa,  under  indioationa  which  have  more 
or  less  lefemoe  to  the  three  diifarent  groupeof  bills,  which 
may  be  separated  into  LaHemet,  Braneonm,  and  Longi- 
comet.  In  the  first  section  may  be  oomprised,  he  thinks, 
the  greater  number  of  the  pntended  Loxiee  of  authora, 
some  Boi-disant  SengaUet,  and  the  Sparrow  (Moineemx), 
which  resemble  onn  in  the  et^oun  of  their  plumi^fe ;  in 
the  second,  some  Sparrotee  {Moinetatx)  of  authors,  the 
Finches  (Piruont),  the  Linnets  (Lwottee),  and  those  indi- 
cated as  fFidaw  £Ms(F»dMr>,  SeagaUu,  and  SenegaHet; 
ui  the  third  the  Sbriw,  some  3nH^uiji^  and  tbit  Char' 
wmurett. 

L 

The  Laticones. 
(Bill  large,  convex,  mor^  or  less  swollen  on  the  sides.) 

The  Groeheak,  Haw  Grotbeak  or  BawfiruhiLoxia  cocco- 
thrcmtes  of  Linnsus,  PHngiUa  coccothrauttes  of  Tem- 
minck) 19  placed  by  that  author  at  the  head  of  this  section, 
vhich  contains,  among  other  species,  the  Green  Grosbeak 
or  Greenfinch  {.Loxia  Chloria  of  linnvus,  FHngiUa  Chlorit 
at  Temminck)  and  the  Gmnmon  Sparrow. 

n. 

The  Brevioones. 
iBili  in     shape  t^a  ooMb  mere  cr  less  sboi^  straight,  and 
■ftottrfail  oftwt  ennted  tfuwighnnb) 


M.Temmin<dc  this  section  With  the  Obq^lR^ 

The  Ltmtttt  also  belmg  to  it. 

m. 

The  Longicraea. 

(BHl  in  die  form  of  a  straight  cone,  lon|;  and  oorapressed 
points  of  the  two  mandibleij  sharp.) 

The  Citril  Finch  (R-inpUa  Citrinella  of  Linnseus)  ap- 
peara  at  the  head  of  this  seetun,  which  also  comprises, 
among  other  species,  the  9tMn  (FHngilla  tpinut  of  Lin- 
nasua),  the  Lester  Bed  Pole,  and  the  GoU^nch. 

In  die  seoond  volume  of  his  *  Qassifloation  of  Krds,' 
lately  published  (1837),  Hr.  Swainson  makes  the  Cocco- 
ihrautiiiue  the  ^kal  group,  a  subfamily  composed  of  the 
Iwwfindia,  weavers,  giddAnehes.  and  linnets.  They  live 
entirety  upon  trees,  and  have  the  bill  very  strong  and 
entire.  Genus,  Coooothraustes ;  subgenera,  Pyrenestes, 
Sw..  Coeeoborus,  8w.,  Coccothrauttes,  Briss.,  Spermophaga, 
Sw.,  Dertrmdet,  Sw.  Genus,  Ploeeus ;  subgenera.  Vithia, 
Cuv,  EvpUctes,  Sw.,  Pioceui,  Cuv.,  Symplectet,  Sw. 
Grenus,  Amadina.  Sw.,  (Bengedp);  subgenera,  Estrelda, 
Sw,  Amadwa,  Sw.,  Spermestes,  &w„  Brythura,  Sw.,  Py- 
teUOy  Sw.  Genus.  Tiaris,  Sw.;  Genus,  Carduetis,  Sw.; 
Genus,  Linaris,  Briss.;  su^eneia,  Linaria,  Lewxtttiele, 
Sw..  Chlorit,  Sw.  The  second  or  subtypical  group  he 
makes  to  c(wtain  the  Tanagrirue.  Genus.  Tardivola,  Sw. ; 
Genus,  Tanam,  Linn. ;  subgenera,  Pitylus,  Cuv.,  Tanagrot 
linn.,  R4m^opit,  Vieill.  Genus,  Phtanisoma,  Sw.;  sub- 
genera. Lamprotet,  Sw.,  Phcemwrna^  Sw..  Tachyphomut, 
Vieill,  Leucopygia,  Sw.  Genus,  Nemosia,  Vieill.;  Genus, 
Aglai'a,  Sw. ;  suoffenera,  Euphonia,  Sw.,  Tanagrella,  Sw. 
Genus,  Pipillo,  VieilL ;  subeeners,  Arremon,  Vieill.  The 
thiid  consisU  of  the  FHngUlina  or  true  finches,  differing 
materially  from  the  two  former ;  their  bills  are  generally 
smaller,  but  .more  perfectly  conic ;  se^  form  their  food 
almost  entirely;  and  they  chiefly  live  upon  the  ground. 
Genus,  Pyrgita,  Antiq. ;  subgenera,  Aimophila,  Sw.,  Leu- 
cophrys,  Sw.  Genus.  Fringills,  Linn. ;  subgenera.  Paste- 
rella,  Sw..  Fringilia,  Zonotrichia,  Sw,  Ammodratimt,  Sw, 
Chonde»tei,  Sw.  Genus.  Emberiza ;  subgenera,  Emberiza^ 
Linn„  FringiUaria^  Sw.  Genus.  Leptonyx.  Sw.;  sub- 
genus, Mekfhut,  Sw.  Genus,  Plectropbanes,  Meyer;  sub- 
genera, Miharia,  Sw,  Pleetrophanet,  Meyer.  Genus,  Agro- 
pkilut,Sw.  Ilw  fourth  contains  the  i4ZaiidiR(V.  Bill  much 
more  slender  than  in  any  of  the  preceding ;  hind-claw  al- 
ways more  ot  less  lengthened.  Genus,  Alauda,  Linn.; 
Genus.  Calendula,  Linn. ;  subgenera,  Myafra,  HorsC.  Bra 
txmyx,  (Bradionyx  ?)  Sw.  Genus,  Agrodroma,  Sw. ;  Genus, 
Maoronyx,  Sw.  •  Genus,  Cerlhilauda,  Sw.  Mr.  Swainson 
considers  that  X)MAlaudineB  pass  into,  fifth,  the  Pyrrhulinte 
(Bullfinches).  Genus,  Pyrrbulauda,  Smith;  genus,  Pyr- 
rhula;  subgenera.  Criinagra,  Sw.,  Spermophila,  Sw 
Genus,  Psittirostra,  Temm. ;  Genus  Corythus,  Cuv. ;  Genus, 
HeemcHrrhous,  Sw. ;  Genus,  Loxia.  Linn. 

On  the  lOtb  January,  1837,  Mr.  Gould  (who,  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe,  adopts  the  Qenm  Ery- 
tkrotpiza  of  the  Prince  of  Musij^nano)  exhibited  to  the 
Zoolo^cal  Sooie^,  from  Mr.  Darwin's  collection,  a  series  of 
Ground  Finches,  so  pMuliar  in  form  that  he  was  induced  to 
r^rd  them  as  constituting  an  entirely  new  group,  con- 
taining U  species,  and  appearing  to  be  striotlv  confined  to 
the  G&Uapagos  Islands;  and  he  proposed  the  following 
generic  names  for  them :  Geotpiza,  Camarhynehus,  Cae- 
tormt,  and  Certhidea,  giving  at  the  same  time  their  cha- 
raeteia.  On  a  subsequent  evening,  Mr.  Darwin  remarked 
that  these  birds  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  Gallapagos 
Islai^;  but  their  general  resemblance  and  their  indis- 
criminate association  in  large  flocks  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible to  study  the  habits  of  particular  species.  In  com- 
mon with  nearly  all  the  birds  of  these  islands,  the^  were  so 
tame  that  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece  in  procuring  speci- 
mens was  quite  unneoessaiy.  They  appeared  to  subsist  on 
seeds  deposited  at  the  ground  in  grnt  abundanee  by  a 
rich  anmial  crop  of  hetmge.  (Zoof.  Proc,  1837.) 

Haviu  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  student  a  genml 
sketch  wtbis  fomily  of  birds,  and  the  views  of  some  of  the 
leading  ornithologists  with  regard  to  them,  we  shall  here* 
after,  as  iar  as  our  limits  will  permit,  give  a  description  of 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  species  which 
compose  it   Our  own  woods,  hedges,  and  idains  afford 
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FRISCHES  HAFF,  an  inclosed  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
lying  between  54"  12'  and  54°  48'  N.  lat  and  19°  10'  and 
2(1*"  31'  E.  long;  Itbelongstothe  province  of  Eastern  Prus- 
sia its  length  from  Holstein.  a  village  at  its  N-E.  extre- 
mity, about  42  mUes  W.  of  Koaigsberf^,  to  its  south-westem 
uxtremity  near  Yungfer.  a  village  N.E.  of  Elbing,  is  about 
60  miles:  its  mean  breadth  is  about  1  and  its  greatest 
about  lU  miles ;  and  it  occupies  an  area  of  about  310  square 
miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  hj  a  narrow  ton^e 
of  land  or  sandbank  called  the  Frische  NehruuK.  on  yrbi^ 
are  the  hamletsof  Neuburg,  Kahlber^,  and  Prebnenau,  ana 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  which,  opposite  to  Pillau, 
there  is  a  narrow  strain  12  feet  deep  and  3000  feet  wide, 
called  the  Gatt.  This  musage  was  formed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  waters  of  the  Half  in  tho  year  1510.  In  consequence 
of  the  shallowness  of  water  in  the  Frische  Haff,  parti- 
cularly in  summer,  no  large  vessels  can  navigate  it,  and 
Pillau  is  therefore  the  port  both  of  Konigsberg  and  Elbing. 
Among  the  numerous  streams  which  find  an  outlet  in  this 
Hair,  are  the  Pregel,  Frisching,  Paasarge,  Baude,  and  two 
arms  of  the  Vistula,  of  which  the  most  southemly,  on  quit- 
ting the  main  channel  of  that  river,  takes  the  name  of  the 
Nogath  and  flows  past  Elbing.  The  towns  of  F^hhausen, 
Brandenburg,  Frauenburg,  and  Tolkemit,  are  on  the  north- 
ern and  western  banks  of  the  Haff. 

FRISCHLIN.  NICX>DEMns.  bom  in  1S47.  was  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  clei^yman  in  tlieduehvofWurtemherg. 
He  showed  at  an  early  a  great  aptitude  tot  the  study  of 
languages,  became  an  accom^ished  scholar,  and  was  made 
professor  in  the  university  ofTiibingen,  where  he  wrote  his 
Paraphrases  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Geoi^ics,  and  of  Per- 
siu3,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  original  poetry,  and 
several  dmmas,  for  one  of  which,  entitled  'Rebecca,' he 
was  crowned  with  a  gold  laurel  crown  by  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolf II.  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  wirh  the  title  of  poet  lau- 
reate. But  his  satirical  humour  made  liim  enemies,  and 
being  charged  with  adultery,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Tiibin- 
gen.  After  visiting  several  towns  of  Germany,  he  at  last 
settled  at  Mayence,  where  he  published  some  of  his  works. 
Ill  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  fresh  SiUirical  effusions 
from  his  pen,  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  at  Mayence,  and  shut  up  in  a  tower,  from  whence 
he  attempted  to  escape,  but  fell  in  so  doing  from  a  great 
height,  and  died  of  the  fall  in  November,  1390,  being  43 
years  of  age.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  woi'ka,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are:  1.  *  De  Astrouomicte  Artis  cum  Doctrinfi 
CcBlesti  et  Naturali  Philo^iophia  convenientLt ;'  2.  'Institu- 
tiones  Oratoris  ;*  3,  Several  Orations;  4.  A  work  on  edu- 
cation entitled  *De  Ratione  inetituendi  Puerum  ab  anno 
BDtatis  sexto  vel  seplimo  ad  annum  usque  sextumdecimum  ;' 
5.  '  Dialogus  Lo^cus  contra  P.  Rami  Sophisticam  pro  Aris- 
totele,'  and  other  treatises  against  the  schoolmen ;  *  Face- 
tie  Setectiores,'  many  of  them  licentious ;  7.  *  Quiestionum 
Gramraaticarum,  libri  octo;'  8.  'InTryphiodoriiCgyptii  Gram- 
matici  librum  de  Ilii  excidio,  interpretatio  duplex  et  nets  od 
textum  Onecum;'  9.  'Notes  on  Callimaohus  ;*  10.  'Aris- 
tophanes repurgatus  a  mendis  et  interpretatus;*  11.  *In 
ebrietatem  Carmina ;'  and  a  quantity  of  verses,  elegies,  sa- 
tires, epigrams,  besides  the  dramas  and  the  paraphrases  of 
classic  authors  above  mentioned. 

(Teissier,  Elo^et  des  Hommet  Savons;  Moreri's  Dic- 
tionary, art. '  Frischlin.') 

FRISIANS,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  formed  part  of  . 
the  nation  of  the  Ingsevones.  Their  name  has  been  by 
some  derived  from  the  low  German  word  '  fresen,'  to  shake 
or  tremble,  in  allusion  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  the 
noil  of  which  is  an  unstable  or  shaking  moor.  They  were 
divided  into  Frisii  Minores,  who  inhabited  the  lands  north 
of  the  island  of  the  Batavi — the  present  provinces  of 
Oberyssel,  Gelders,  and  Utrecht,  and  tne  greater  part  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  inclusive  of -the  Zmdersee,  vhieh  at 
that  time  was  mostly  dryland ;  and  the  Frisii  Mqores,  who 
inhabited  the  land  betireen  the  Ysael,  Ems,  and  the  country 
of  the  Bructeri — that  is,  the  present  provinces  of  West  Frietf- 
landand  Groningen.  The  old  Rhine  separated  them  from  the 
Batavi,  and  the  Ems  from  the  Chauci.  According  tti 
Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  c.  24)  they  were  the  most  steadfast  ulies 
whom  the  Romans  possessed  in  this  quarter  ;  they  aided 
Drusus  and  Germanicus  in  their  campaigns  against  the 
Cherusci,  and  saved  the  Roman  fleet  from  destruction  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  But  this  state  of  amity  was 
oroken  off  upon  the  Romans  making  an  attempt  to  treat 
ttaom  H  lulyeots;  they  theneefotmd  became  declared 


,  enemies  of  Rome,  and  razed,  with  one  exeeption,  all  bar 
i  strongholds  in  these  parts,  having  in  the  28th  year  a.  d.. 

■  when  Olenhius  was  t^e  Roman  lieutenant,  turned  upon  the 

■  Romans,  slain  about  900  of  them  near  woods  of  Badu- 
t  henna,  and  freed  themselves  from  their  dominion.  (Tadt. 
:  Ann.  iv.  c.  72,  73.)  Corbolo,  the  Roman  general  unda 
:  Claudius,  a.  d.  47,  reduced  them  to  obedieaoe,  and  Nere 
I  drove  them  oat  of  some  distrieti  on  this  sida  of  the 
>  Zuiderse^  which  they  had  invaded.  (Taeil.  Am.  xiiL 
I  e.  54.)  From  this  period  until  the  fourtk  mad  fifth 
;  osntuiies,  when  they  appear  as  roemben  of  the  great  em- 

federaey  of  the  Saxons,  no  mention  of  them  oceuro.  Vt't 
flnd  them  at  this  time  holding  the  sea-coasts  from  the 
Schelde  to  the  Elbe  and  Eyder,  whence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  a  variety  of  tribm  were  then  eomprehended  under 
the  name  of  Frisians.  They  now  passed  over  into  Britain, 
in  company  with  the  Angles  and  Saxoog,  and  aided  them 
in  its  conquest  Under  the  emperor  Julian  thej  made 
themselves  masters  and  retained  possession  of  the  island  of 
the  Batavi,  on  which  spot  they  were  sorely  humbled  br 
Pepin,  major-domo  of  the  Franks,  who  pat  Radbod  thew 
king  to  flight,  and  wrested  the  whole  of  tneir  western  lands 
from  them  as  ftr  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  Poppo, 
Radbod's  miccessor,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reoover  the 
lost  territory,  and  was  driven  bock  hy  C%arles  Hirtet. 
Charlemagne  hereupon  brought  the  eutmi  dominions  of 
the  Frisians  under  subjection,  and  appointed  his  own  dukes 
over  them,  whose  office  subsequently  merged  into  that  of 
chieftain  (hauptting.)  The  resultof  ctrntinued  strug^esfiv 
the  mastery  between  these  chieftains,  who  called  tfaenuehet 
counts,  was,  that  count  Edzard  prevailed,  and  established 
himselfin  that  part  called  EastFriesland  in  14S8.  In  1637 
count  Enno  acknowledged  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  ander 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  and  was  raised  by  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  sovereign  prince ;  but  both  his  power  and  that  of 
his  descendants  was  jealously  limited  by  the  national  staler 
The  last  prince  died  in  1744,  and  by  virtue  of  an  miperiii 
grant  in  1690,  Prussia  took  possesion  of  East  Friesland.  i 
It  was  wrested  from  her  in  1S08,  and  transferred  to  Hoi-  I 
land ;  in  1810  it  heeame  a  province  of  the  Fvmdi  empire : 
in  1813  Pmsda  recovered  it,  and  in  1815  she  cedeaitto 
Hanover. 

The  western  part  of  the  BVisian  teiritonr.  or  "West 
Friesland,  is  a  province  of  the  kinedom  of  Hof^nd. 

The  antient  Frisians  resembled  the  Germans  in  thrir 
habits  and  mode  of  living,  and  aceordi^  to  Taeitus,  Om  < 
only  tribute  they  could  affbrd  to  pay  the  Romans  consiftni  I 
of  skins.    They  were  governed  by  two  princes,  vbote 
authority  was  extremely  confined.    Their  desoendaiit4  I 
are  settled  among  the  small  islands  on  the  western  coast  j 
of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  preserve  not  only  the  name 
of  Frisians,  but  many  vestiges  of  their  inistoms'  and  dress. 
They  wan^r  in  quest  of  a  livelihood  to  Holland  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  return  home  with  the  produce 
of  their  lalmnrs.  (Taeitus'  AnngJ*  ;  Wiaida't  BUbin  of 

FRTT.  [GLASiJ 

FRITH,  or  FIRTH,  is  used  on  the  eastern  coast  t^Scoc- 
land  to  indicate  what  on  the  western  is  called  a  Loch.  It 
is  doubtless  derived  from  the  language  of  the  aettlm, 
who  came  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  for  it  com- 
s^nndB  to  the flord  of  the  Danes  and  Nnwegians,  and  the 
Jiordur  of  the  Icelanders.  It  is  a  term  {voperiy  used  to  indi- 
cate a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  especially  in  a  rocky 
and  elevated  coast,  and  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the  term 
toutid,  which  is  generally  used  tor  such  inlets. 

FRIU'LI.  the  most  eastern  province  of  Italy,  fenning  j 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  i 
the  Carnic  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Drai  e 
in  Caiiuthia ;  on  the.  north-east  by  the  J ulkn  Alps,  which 
divide  it  frwn  the  toIIot  of  the  Sara;  on  the  OOTtfa-west  bv 
an  ofiJnt  of  the  Comic  Alps,  which  divides  it  from  the  valWy 
of  the  Piave  in  the  province  of  Bdluno ;  on  the  vest  by  tLw 

Erovince  of  l^reviso,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  rirer 
livenza ;  on  the  south,  partly  by  the  Dogado,  or  province 
Venice,  and  partly  by  tne  Adriatic  sea;  and  on  the  east  hv 
the  govwnment  of  Trieste  or  of  Istria.  The  former  limiu 
between  Venetian  F^iuli  and  the  Austrian  district  of  Tri^te 
were  marked  by  the  rivo*  Isonzo,  but  the  boundary  is  now 
placed  farther  west,  running  from  Palmanova  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ansa,  leaving  out  Aquileia  and  Orado,  which  make 
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chain  ot  the  Alps  does  uot  approach  so  near  the  sw  as  on 
the  waMem  ftontien  of  Gtenoa,  and  the  main  ridee  w  Julian 
Alps  turns  to  the  eastward  a  oonsideiable  distance  ia- 
laad  between  the  sources  oi  the  Iionzo  and  those  of  the 
Save.  The  valley  of  the  Isooso  also  and  its  tributaries  pre- 
sent an  opening  into  Gamiola,  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
afforda  an  easy  access  to  Italy  (torn  Istria.  Croatia,  and  other 
parts  of  Illyncum.  Many  centuries  ago  Paulus  Diaconus  and 
other  writers  ban  observed  that  Italy  was  most  accessible  to 
foreign  armies  on  its  eastern  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Illyri- 
cum  and  Pannonia,  and  this  may  explain,  in  part,  why 
the  Germans  have  always  found  greater  fiicility  than  the 
French  in  maintaining  a  footing  in  the  Peninsula.  Accord- 
ingly this  was  the  road  by  which  the  Goths,  the  Heruli, 
the  Huns,  the  LongobardSk  ud  the  Hungariani,  succes- 
sively invaded  Italy. 

The  name  of  Fnuli  a^pean  to  be  a  corruption  of  Forum 
Julii  Carjiorum,  the  name  of  a  Roman  colony  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cssar,  now  Cividal  di  fViuli,  on  the  river 
Natiso,  one  of  we  affluents  of  the  Isonzo,  which  flow^  along 
the  western  ude  of  an  ofl&etof  ttie  Julian  Alps  which  bounds 
FriuU  to  the  north-east  Numerous  and  important  remains 
of  the  Roman  colony  have  been  lately  excavated  by  the 
Canon  DeUa  Torre  iGiomale  Arcadico,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  400-1 1). 
Alboin.  who  entered  Italy  on  this  side,  after  conquering  the 
plains  of  the  Po,  placed  his  nephew  Gisulfiis  as  governor 
or  duke  of  Friuli.  From  that  time  Friuli  formed  one  of 
the  principal  duchies  of  which  the  elective  monarchy  of  the 
Longobards  was  composed.  When  Charlemagne  overthrew 
that  monarchy  in  this  eislit  centurv,  he  left  Friuli  to  its 
Longobard  duke  Rotogaldus,  but  Adeleisus  the  fugitive  son 
of  Desiderios  havins  re-appeared  in  Italy  with  troops,  the 
duke  of  Friuli  joinra  Mm,  fx  which  he  was  attadced  by 
Charlemagne  aefbated  ai^  ffiteeuted.  Charlemaene  thai 
gave  the  duchy  to  a  Flrenehman  of  the  name  of  Henri, 
adding  to  his  govunmnit  the  territories  of  Styria  and  Car- 
iiithia.  Henri  was  assassinated  ajx  799 ;  after  which  several 
dukes  followed  in  succession,  and  among  others  Berengarius, 
who  obtained  the  crown  of  Italy  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Carl ovingian  dynasty.  Berengarius  was  assassinated  a.d.  924. 
Mention  is  made  however  of  subsequent  dukes  of  Friuli  till 
the  beginning  of  the  I  Ith  century,  when  Conrad  the  Salic, 
emperor  of  G«many  and  king  of  Italy,  gave  both  the  duchy  of 
Friuli  and  the  marquiaate  of  Istria  to  bis  chancellor  Poppo, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia.  Poppo's  successors  held  Friuli 
us  sovereign  princes,  though  nominal  feudatories  of  the 
Empire  tUl  the  year  1420,  when  the  patriarch  being  at  war 
with  Venice,  the  Venetians  conquered  FriuU  and  annexed 
it  to  their  territories,  leaving  to  the  people  of  the  towns 
their  municipal  laws  and  magistrates,  and.  to  the  fbudal 
lords  their  iurisdiotions  and  albwing  them  to  retain  a  con- 
siderable decree  of  independence.  The  county  of  Gorizia 
:md  the  territory  of  Monfklcone,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
IsoDzo,  belonging  to  the  old  duchy  of  Friuli,  were  given  up 
tu  Austria.  Friuli  remained  subject  to  Venice,  till  the  Ml 
of  that  republic  in  1797 ;  it  was  then  ceded  to  Austria,  by 
tlie  peace  of  Campoformio ;  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  1806,  but  was  reconquered  by  Austria 
with  the  other  Venetian  provinces  in  1814.  It  now  forms  a 
province  df  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Iting^m.  oalled  *  Dele- 
gazione  di  Udine.' 

Friuli,  though  little  visited  by  travellws,  u  a  very  fine 
and  interesting  part  of  Italy.  Its  length  is  about  60  miles 
from  Uie  sources  of  the  Tf^liunento  to  the  sea,  its  breadth 
u  about  45  milei,  and  its  area  about  2500  English  square 
miles.  Its  population  amounts  to  339.000,  a  greatt^  number 
than  that  of  any  other  Venetian  province.  The  country  is 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  has  considerable  plains  in  its 
southern  part,  producing  abundance  of  corn  ana  very  good 
wine,  while  the  northern  part  is  hilly  and  affords  excellent 
pasture  and  plenty  of  game.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the 
inhabitants  are  robust  and  spirited,  and  were  considered  as 
vcrv  good  marksmen  in  the  time  of  the  Venetian  nile.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Italian,  different  ftom  the  Venetian ; 
on  the  borders  however  German  and  Sclavonian  are  spoken. 
vDa  Porto,  Letters  Storiche  doll  anno  1509  (U  1513;  tetttra 
xxi.  descrizione  della  Patria  del  FruiH.)  For  a  ftirther 
description  of  the  country  see  Udinb.  PsovihCk  of. 

FROBBN,  or  FROBEWUS,  JOHN,  was  s  iwtive  of 
Hommelburg  in  Franoonia,  where  he  received  his  earliest 
edueation.  He  aftenrards  went  to  the  -t.niversit^  of  Basle, 
and  there  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  eminent  scho- 
lar. Wi&tbenewof^motingusefhl  learning  he  applied 


liimself  to  the  ert  of  printing ;  and  becoming  mostei  of 
opened  a  shop  in  Basle,  prot»bly  about  1491.  He  was  tM 
first  of  the  German  printers  who  hrou^t  the  art  to  perfbe- 

tion;  and  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  into  Gomony  the 
use  of  the  Roman  character.  Being  a  man  or  probity  and 
piety  as  well  as  skill,  he  would  never  suffer  libels,  or  any 
thing  that  might  hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  through 
his  press  for  the  sake  of  profit.  He  thought  such  produc- 
tions disgraceful  to  his  art,  disgraceful  to  letters,  and  per- 
nicious to  religion  and  society.  Froben's  great  reputation 
was  the  principal  motive  which  led  Erasmus  to  fix  his  re- 
sidence at  Basle,  in  order  to  have  his  own  books  printed  by 
him.  The  connection  between  them  grew  close  and  inti- 
mate, and  was  one  of  the  sincerest  cordiaUty.  Erasmus 
loved  the  good  qualities  of  Froben,  as  much  as  Froben  ad- 
mired the  great  ones  of  Erasmus. 

There  is  an  epistle  of  Erasmus  extant  which  contains  so 
ftill  an  aooount  of  this  printer,  that  it  fiamsa  very  eurions 
memoir  for  his  lifb.  It  was  written  in  1527,  on  the  oeco- 
uon  of  Froben's  death,  which  happened  that  year ;  and 
which,  Erasmus  tells  us,  he  bore  so  extremely  ill,  that  he 
really  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  grief,  since  what  he  folt 
upon  thd  death  of  his  own  brother  was  not  to  be  compared 
to 't.  He  says,  that  he  lamented  the  loss  of  Froben,  not  so 
much  because  he  had  a  strong  affection  for  him,  but  because 
he  seemed  raised  up  by  Providence  for  the  promoting  of 
liberal  studies.  Then  he  proceeds  to  describe  his  good  qua- 
lities, which  were  indeed  very  great  and  numerous;  and 
concludes  with  a  particular  account  of  his  death,  which  was 
somewhat  remarkable.  He  r^tes,  that,  about  five  years 
befbre,  Froben  had  the  misfortune  to  foil  from  the  ^  of  a 
pair  of  stairs,  on  a  brick  pavement;  which  fhll,  though  he 
then  imagined  htinself  not  much  hurt  by  it,  was  thon^t  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  sulweqnent  malady.  The 
jrear  befm  he  died,  he  was  aeuced  viUi  exemeiating  pain* 
in  his  right  ancle ;  but  was  in  time  so  relieved  from  these, 
that  he  was  able  to  go  to  Frankfort  on  horseback.  The 
malady  however,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  gone,  but  hod 
settled  in  the  toes  of  his  rwht  fbo^  of  whieh  be  had  no  use. 
Next,  a  numbness  seized  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  j  and 
then  a  dotd  palsy,  which  taking  him  when  he  was  reaching 
something  from  a  high  place,  he  fell  with  his  head  upon  the 
ground,  anddiscovered  few  signs  of  life  afterwards.  He  died 
lamented  by  aU,  but  by  none  more  than  Erasmus,  who  wrote 
his  epitaph  in  Greek  and  Latm.  Both  these  epitajdis  ate 
at  the  end  of  his  epistle. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  authors  were  printed  by  Fro- 
ben. with  great  care  and  ooenracy;  among  which  may  be 
enumerated,  the  works  of  St.  Jerome  5  vols,  folio,  1516.  re- 
winted  in  1520  and  1524 ;  those  of  St.  Cyprian,  foL  1521 ; 
TertuUian,  fol.  1521.  reprinted  in  1525;  thevorks  of  Hilary, 
bistwp  of  Poictiers,  foL  1523.  reprinted  in  1526;  8t  Am- 
brose, 4  vols,  folio.  1527.  All  of  these  were  edited  by  Eras- 
mus. Froben  formed  a  design  to  print  the  Greek  Fa- 
thers, which  had  not  then  been  done ;  but  death  prevented 
him.  That  work,  however,  was  carried  on  by  hisi  son  Je- 
rome Frobenius,  and  his  son-in-law  Nicholas  Bischof.  or 
EpiscopiuB,  who,  joining  in  partnership,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness widi  the  same'reputation,  and  gave  very  correctediiions 
of  those  fathers.  (Chalmers*  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  137  ; 
Biogr.  UniverMlle,  torn.  xvi..  p.  90  ;  Jortin's  Ufet^ Eraa- 
mu»,  vol.  i,  p.  433 ;  Erasmi  £jpi»t^  M.  ha^  Bat.  1706, 
ep.  922— see  also  917.) 

FROBISHER,  SIR  MARTIN,  an  euteipridngEn^ish 
navuator,  who,  as  Stow  informs  us.  was  bom  at  Doneastw, 
in  Yorkshire,  of  parents  in  humble  lifo.  but  it  is  not  known 
in  what  year.  Being  brov^ht  up  to  the  sea,  he  very  eariy 
displayed  the  talents  of  a  great  navigator,  and  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  attempted  to  find  out  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  China.  He  made  offers  for  this  purpose  to  different 
English  merchants  for  fifteen  vears,  without  effeet;  but 
being  at  last  patronized  by  Amorose  Dudley,  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  other  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  engaged  a 
sufficient  number  of  adventurers,  and  collected  such  sums 
of  money  as  enabled  him  to  fit  himself  out  for  his  voyage. 
The  ships  which  he  provided  were  only  three ;  namely,  two 
barks  of  about  twenty-five  tona  each,  mlled  the  Gtabria  and 
the  Hiehael,  and  a  pinnaoe  of  ten  tons.  With  these  he 
sailed  fVom  Deptford.  June  8th,  1576 :  and  the  court  hung 
then  at  Greenwich,  the  queen  beheld  them  as  they  passed 
by,  'commended  them,  and  bade  them  forewell,  with  shaking 
her  hand  at  them  out  of  the  window.'  Bending  their  ooune 
northwonl,  they  eame  on  the  2^|,^^^«lc^l(^<M|^ 
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aCflieiilandsofShetbmd;  and  on  diellth  JoIydisooTend 

neeselaod.  bearing  W.N.W.,  which  stood  high,  and  was 
covered  with  snow.  They  could  not  land  by  reanon  of  the 
ice,  and  ereat  depth  of  water  near  the  shore.  The  east 
point  of  this  island  Capt.  Frobisher  named  *  Queen  Eliza- 
twth's  Foreland.*  On  the  28th  they  had  tight  ofMetalncog- 
mta,  being  part  of  New  Greenland,  on  which  also  they  could 
aot  land,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  Aug.  10th  Frobi- 
aher  went  on  a  desert  isluid,  three  miles  from  me  continent, 
but  staid  there  only  a  few  hours.  The  next  day  he  entered 
into  a  Btnut  which  ne  called,  and  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Frobisher's  Strait;  On  the  1 2th,  sailing  to  Qabrtel's  island, 
they  came  to  a  sound,  which  they  named  Prior*«  Sound, 
and  anchored  in  a  sandy  bay  there.  On  the  1 5tb  they  sailed 
to  Prior's  bay ;  the  1 7th  to  Thomas  Williams's  island,  and 
the  18th  came  to  anchor  under  Burcher*s  island.  Here 
the^  went  on  shore,  and  had  some  communication  with  the 
natives,  by  whose  treachery  tbey  lost  a  boat  and  five  of  their 
men.  Frobisher  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  his 
men,  set  sail  again  for  England  the  'i6lh  August;  came 
again  within  sight  of  Freeseland  ]st  September;  and  not- 
withstanding a  terrible  storm  on  the  7tb  of  the  same  month, 
he  arrived  at  Harwich  on  the  2nd  of  October. 

Fhtbisher  took  possession  of  the  country  he  had  landed 
upon  in  queen  Elizabeth's  name,  and,  in  token  of  such  pos- 
leuion,  ordered  his  men  to  bring  to  him  whatever  they 
could  first  And.  One  among  the  rest  brought  a  piece  of 
black  itono,  in  appearuice  Tike  sea-coal,  but  very  heav^. 
Having  at  hit  return  distributed  flragments  of  it  among  his 
ftiend^  the  wife  of  one  of  tbe  adventurers  threw  a  fragment 
into  the  Are,  which  being  taken  out  a^aia,  and  quenched  in 
vinegar,  glittered  like  gold ;  and  beinj^  tried  by  some  re- 
finers in  London,  was  found  to  contain  t  portion  of  that 
rich  metal.  This  circumstance  raising  prodigious  expecta- 
tions of  gold,  great  numbers  of  persons  earnestly  pressed, 
and  soon  fitted  out  Capt.  Frobisher  for  a  second  voyage,  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  following  spring.  The  queen  lent  him 
a  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  of  two  hundred  tons,  with  which, 
and  two  small  barks,  of  about  thirty  tons  each,  he  fell 
down  to  Gravesend,  Kav  26th,  1677,  where  the  minister  of 
the  parish  came  aboara  tlie  greater  ship,  the  Aid,  and  ad- 
ministered tbe  sacrament  to  the  company.  Two  days  after 
they  reached  Harwich,  whence  they  sailed  on  theSlst  May. 

The  whole  complement  of  gentlemen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
mcrehanti,  miners,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
was  a  hundred  and  forty,  fiimisbed  with  victuals  and  all 
other  necessaries  for  seven  months.  They  arrived  in  St. 
Blagnns  Sound,  at  the  Orkney  islands,  upon  the  7th  of  J une, 
whence  tbey  kept  their  couiBe  for  tbe  space  of  twenty-six 
days,  without  seeing  land.  They  mat,  however,  with  great 
dri^  of  wood,  and  whole  bodies  of  trees,  which  they  ima- 
gined to  come  from  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  On  the 
4tb  of  July  they  discovered  Freeseland,  along  the  coasts  of 
which  tbey  found  islands  of  ice,  of  incredible  oigneas,  some 
being  seventy  or  eighty  fkthoms  under  water,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Not  having  been  alile  safely  to 
land  in  this  place,  they  jHoceeded  to  Frobisher's  Strait ; 
and  ou  the  17th  of  tlie  same  month  made  the  north  fore- 
lacl  in  it,  otherwise  called  Hall's  island,  as  also  a 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name,  when  they  had  in  their 
previoos  voyage  fi>und  the  ore,  but  could  not  nuw  get  a  piece 
OS  livge  88  a  walnut.  They  met  with  some  of  it,  however, 
in  other  adjacent  islands.  On  the  IBtb  they  went  upon 
Hall's  greater  island  to  disoover  the  country,  and  the  nature 
of  the  mhabitantiy  with  some  of  whom  they  trafiicked,  and 
took  one  of  them,  neither  in  a  very  just  nor  handsome 
manniir ;  and  upon  a  hill  here  they  erected  a  column  of 
stones,  which  they  called  Mount  Warwick.  They  now 
sailed  about,  to  make  what  discoveries  they  could,  and  gave 
names  to  different  bays  and  islands;  as  Jackmon's  Sound, 
SmiihV  Island,  Beare's  Sound,  Leicester's  Isle,  York's 
Sound,  Ann  countess  of  Warwick's  Sound  and  Island.  &c. 

Frobisher's  instructions  for  this  voyage  were  principally 
to  search  for  ore  in  this  neighbourhood ;  he  was  directed  to 
leave  the  fiirther  discovery  of  the  North-west  passam^till 
atiothra  time.  Having  Uierefore  in  the  countess  of  Wor^ 
wick's  island  found  a  good  quantity,  he  toak  a  lading  of  it 
He  set  sail  the  '23rd  of  August,  and  arrived  in  Englandabout 
the  end  of  September.  He  was  most  graciously  reoeived 
1^  the  queen ;  and  as  the  gold  ore  be  brought  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  riohes  and  profit,  and  the  hope  oif  a  North-west 
pasease  to  China  was  greatly  increased  by  this  second  voy- 
•9,  Mr  nu^eaty  ^ipwitad  otHnmissionsn  to  mak«  trial  of 


the  ore,  and  examme  thsit>a$fhly  mto  tbe  whole  afUr 
T'he  commissioners  did  so,  and  reported  the  great  Talne  of 
the  undertaking,  and  the  expediency  of  fart  Hot  carrying  on 
the  discovery  of  the  North-west  passage.  Upon  Uus,  suit- 
able preparations  were  made  with  all  possible  despatch ;  anc 
because  tbe  mines  newly  found  out  were  sufficient  to  defray 
the  adventurers'  charges,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  scihI 
a  select  number  of  soldiers,  to  secure  the  places  already  dis- 
covered, to  make  fhrthw  discoveries  into  the  inland  parti, 
and  to  search  again  fbr  the  passage  to  Cfatna.  Buides  tlvee 
ships,  as  before,  twelve  others  were  fitted  out  for  this  voy- 
age, which  were  to  return  at  tiie  end  of  tbe  fiilloving  sum- 
mer, with  alading  of  gold  ore.  They  assembled  at  Harwich. 
27th  Ma^,  1378,  and  sailing  thence  the  31st,  they  came 
within  sight  of  FVeeseland  on  the  30th  Jnne,  irtien  Fro- 
bisher, who  was  now  called  lieutenant-general,  took  posses 
sion  of  the  country  in  the  queen  of  England's  name,  ana 
called  it  West  England,  giving  the  name  of  Charing  Crosi 
to  one  of  the  high  cliflh.  On  July  4th,  they  came  withiD 
tbe  mouth  of  IVobish^'s  Strait,  but  being  obstructed  by 
the  ice,  which  sank  one  of  their  barks,  and  driven  out  to 
sea  by  a  storm,  they  were  so  unfbrtunate  as  not  to  bit  the 
entrance  of  it  again.  Instead  of  which,  beinp  deceived 
by  a  current  from  the  north-east,  and  remaining  twea^ 
days  in  a  continual  fog,  they  ran  sixty  leagues  into  other 
unknown  straits  before  thffv  discovered  their  mtttahft  Fro* 
bisher,  however,  coming  back  again,  made  tar  the  stiah 
which  bore  his  name;  and  on  the  2Srd  Joly.  mt  a  place 
within  It.  called  Hatton's  Headland,  found  seven  shipi 
of  his  fleet.  On  the  3 1st  of  the  same  month,  he  reeoveml 
his  long-desired  port,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  Counten 
of  Warwick's  Sound ;  but  the  season  of  the  year  being  too 
advanced  to  undertake  discoveries,  after  getting  as  mock 
ore  as  he  could,  he  sailed  with  bis  fleet  for  England,  when; 
after  a  stormy  and  dangerous  voyage,  he  arriTed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October. 

We  have  no  account  bow  Frobisher  employed  bimseli 
from  this  time  to  15S5,  when  he  commanded  the  Aid,  in 
sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  In  I^SH 
he  commanded  the  Triumph,  and  exerted  himself  veiy 
bravely  against  the  Spanish  armada  on  Julv  the  86tb,  is 
which  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knightliood,  on  bosnl 
his  own  ship,  from  the  Iwd-high-admiiu,  for  his  valour. 
In  IS90  he  commanded  one  of  two  sguadrons  upon  tbe 
Spanish  coast.  In  1 594  he  was  sent,  with  four  men-of-war, 
to  the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  against  a  body  d 
the  leaguers  and  Spaniards,  then  in  possession  of  pail  of 
Britany,  who  had  fbrtifled  themselves  very  stronig^y  st 
Crovzon,  near  Brest  Here,  in  an  assault  upon  that  fl«f, 
on  Nov.  7tb,  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  hip,  of  wbicb 
he 'died  soon  tifter  he  ha.3.  brought  tbe  Heet  vafelj  back  U 
Plymouth,  and  was  buried  in  that  town.  Stow  says,  the 
wound  was  not  mortal  in  itself,  but  became  so  through  tbe 
negligence  of  his  surgeon,  who  onlv  extracted  the  bullet, 
without  duly  searching  the  wouno,  and  taking  out  the 
wadding,  which  caused  it  to  ffester.  (Hakluyt's  Coffee/.  &' 
Voyages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  32,  39 ;  Stow's  Atmalet^  edit,  if.ii. 
p.  109 ;  Bit^.  Bnt.  vol.  iii.  p.  2044.)  There  is  a  good  i¥,r> 
trait  CH  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Oi- 
ford ;  and  many  of  his  letters  and  papers,  with  oth^  relatici 
to  him,  are  preserved  in  tbe  Gottonian  and  Harleian  esC- 
lections  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  Hie  in- 
structions given  to  him  for  the  voyage  of  1577  are  printed 
in  the  Archteologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  287.  from  one  of  S.r 
HansSioane'sMSS.  Hts  last  letter,  reporting  the  uking  rl 
the  fort  of  Crovzon,  dated  Nov.  8th,  1 594,  is  preserved  ii 
the  Cottonian  MS.,  Calig.E.  ix.fol.21I.  A  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  account  of  his  voyage  of  1S77,  under  the  title  c: 
Historia  Navigatioma  Martini  Fbrbitteri,  by  Job.  Th  >. 
Freigius,  was  published  at  Hamburg,  in  4to.  1675. 
FRODSHAM.  rcHESHiRs.] 

FROGS,  FROG-TRIBE.  Terms  apnlkd  by  aoolonsto  to 
a  natural  section  of  the  Batradmm»,  Cttvier*a  fonrtb  orda 
of  Reptiles. 

The  Batracbians  differ  essentially  flrom  the  other  three  t- 
deia.  viz.:  CAe/omonr  or  Tortoises.  &iurt(ifif  or  Lizards,  aci 
Ophidians  or  Serpents.  They  have  no  ribs,  or  nadlments  * 
ribs  only.  Their  skin  is  naked,  beinc  without  scales :  tht' 
have  feet.  The  male  has  no  extwnat  organ  of  genevatkr 
and  there  is  consequently  no  intromissive  coTtus.  In  tc. 
Frog-tribe  the  ova  are  fecundated  on  their  exclusion  ttvm 
body  of  the  female :  they  are  shelless  and  generally  laid  is  V 
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dra?te&i!(v  wgilU,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  flshes,  bemg 
in  their  early  stage  of  growth  quite  unlike  their  parents,  and, 
in  that  state,  forming  a  natural  passage  to  the  last-named 
class  of  animals.  These  braiicfaia  disappear  as  the  higher 
Batrachtan  proceeds  towsj^ds  maturity,  and  the  order  has 
therefore  been  named  the  Gaducibranchiate  Amphibia,* 
which  have  been  divided  into,  ist,  the  Anttroua  or  TaxUest 
Batraekiant,  having  no  tails  except  in  their  young  state,  in- 
cluding the  frogs  and  toads;  and  2nd,  the  Urodeles  or  Tailed 
Batrachiana,  such  as  the  Salamanders  [Sai.ajia,ndbr}.  The 
first-named  branch  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
article ;  and.  among  these  animals,  the  transformations  of 
[he  young  (which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  organs,  and  an  entire  change  in  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life)  are  most  distinctly  manife«ted. 

Oboaxization. 

Skeleton.— The  skull,  in  tibe  reptiles,  generally,  is  made 
up  of  the  same  parts  nearly,  as  that  of  the  mammitoous 

animals,  though  the  proportions  aie  difbrent.  But  the 
lower  Batrachians,  which  approach  the  flshes  in  this  par- 
ticular, have  not  the  internal  cavity  corresponding  so  com- 
pletely with  the  surface  o(  the  encephalon  as  the  other 
reptiles.  The  skull  is  very  much  flattened  ;  and  small  as 
the  cerebral  cavity  is,  it  is  by  no  moans  filled  with  the  brain. 
It  is  narrower  and  more  elongated  in  the  species  which 
pass  their  whole  lives  in  the  water  than  it  ia  in  the  Anurous 
Batrachians  or  True  Frogs. 

The  vertebral  column  commences  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head,  and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  reptUes,  the  Batrachians, 
like  the  Rays,  tlie  sharks,  and  the  mammiferous  animals, 
ssess  two  condyles  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebral 
le.  In  the  tadpole  the  vertebra  are  of  the  same  calibre 
throughout,  but  a  difference  takes  place  when  the  limbs 
arc  developed.  At  this  period,  the  vertebral  canal  dimi- 
nishes gradually  in  length,  the  spintil  marrow  contracts  and 
no  trace  of  the  canal  is  left  in  the  elongated  coccyx.  It  is 
in  the  tailless  Batrachians  that  the  vertebral  cohunn  is 
shortest,  for  the  frogs  have  only  ten  and  the  pipes  but 
eight  vertebr». 

As  a  general  rule,  the  anterior  extremities  are  shorter 
than  the  posterior  limbs  ;  but  in  some  of  the  frogs, 
especially,  the  lower  extremities  are  twice  or  thrice  as  long 
as  the  anterior  feet,  as  might  be  expected  in  animals  whose 
progrrasion  is  principally  effected  by  leaps.  Ribs  there  are 
none  :  but  the  sternum  is  highly  developed  and  a  large  por- 
tion is  very  often  cartilaginous.  It  rcMives  anteriorly,  or  in 
its  mesial  portuin,  the  two  clavicles  and  two  coiacoids  which 
fit  on  to  the  teaptUa.  The  whole  makes  a  sort  of  band  which 
sustains  the  anterior  extremities,  and  an  elongated  disk 
which  forms  a  support  for  the  throat  and  assists  in  the 
^Bfees  of  ^.e^utition  and  respintion.  Anothw  disk  extend- 


ing baokwards,  beteg  fbr  die  iiuerUoD  of  Uie  ta^  muioleB, 
protects  the  abdominal  viscera  in  some  species.  The  pelvis  is 
well  developed  in  the  frogs,  especially  in  the  Pipa,  and  though 
apparently  deprived  of  all  traces  of  a  tail  after  unde^oing 
their  last  transfbrmation.  there  remains,  internally,  a  true 
coccygeal  piece,  most  frequently  even  moveable  and  elon- 
gated, but  without  anything  like  vertebral  form. 

Tho  bone  of  the  arm  or  humerus  is  single,  and  ia  loiig  in 
proportion  to  those  of  the  fore-arm,  which  are  united 
throughout  their  length,  their  duality  being  manifested  by  a 
simple  fVirrow  or  depression.  These  Iwnes  are  distinct  in 
the  reptiles  generally,  and  the  radius  is  generally  rather 
the  longest ;  the  ulna  is  prolonged  backwards  into  a  kind 
otoleaxmon,  and  sometimes  this  apophysis  is  distinct,  and 
becomes  a  sort  of  sesamo'id-bone  in  the  thick  part  of  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  musdes.  The  'pipas,  the  tortoise^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  lauriEUU  have  this  conibrmation 
llie  bones  of  the  carpui  or  Wrist  exhibit  nothing  extraor 
dinary  in  their  struoture ;  nor  do  those  of  the  finders,  which 
are  without  nails  or  claws,  Require- particular  notice. 

The  bones  of  the  well-developed  pehit  present  consider- 
able difi^nces  in  the  various  genera  of  Anurous  Batra- 
chians. Thus  in  the  Fn^  {Ranai  and  the  Tree  Frogs 
(Hyla),  the  otaa  iUi  arc  very  much  elongated,  articulated 
in  a  moveable  manner  on  the  sacrum,  and  very  much  ap- 
proximated below  towards  the  cotyloid  cavity ;  so  that  the 
two  heads  of  the  thieh-bones  seem  to  be  placed  in  contact, 
a  conformation  which  much  influences  the  action  of  the 
posterior  limbs  upon  the  trunk  in  the  execution  of  the  mo- 
tious  of  swimming  and  leaping.  In  the  Pipa,  or  Surinam 
Toad,  the  ossa  iUi  are  very  much  widened  at  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  mcrum,  which  is,  itself,  dilated,  forming 
a  strong  union  by  means  of  a  true  symphysis.  The /«mur. 
or  thigh-bone,  is  very  much  elongated,  and  slightly  curved 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  S  in  the  Fn^  iBana)^  and  in  the 
IVee  Frogs  {Hyta)\  it  is  a  little  shorter  in  the  Toads 
{B^fo),  and  is  tfattened  in  the  Pipa.  The  bones  of  the  1^ 
{tifna  and  fibula)  are,  in  the  Reptiles,  generally  distinct ; 
but  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  Bona,  Hyla,  and  Pipa, 
for  instance,  they  are  so  soldered  together  as  to  form  but  • 
single  articulation  with  the  femur  and  tareut,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  single  very  much  elongated  bone, 
which  some  have  erroneously  considered  an  a  supernume- 
rary bone,  or  second/iwiMr.  The  knee-joint  and  articu- 
lating bones  are  so  disposed  that  the  feet  have  always  a 
direction  outwards.  In  the  Reptiles,  generally,  the  poste- 
rior fbet  are  more  developed  than  the  anterior  limbs;  and 
this  modiBcation  is  partioulsriy  observeble  in  the  Anurous 
Batrachians,  which  nave  the  tarn*  eo  mneh  elongated  as 
to  induce  some  to  consider  the  first  bones,  eompoemg  it  to 
be  afllmla  or  Hbki.  The  bones  of  the  flWtaAmw  eaneipond 
to  the  number  toee. 
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Mutcular  system,  partieularly  at  relating  to  loeomoUon. 
— ^The  muscles  destined  to  give  activity  to  the  framework, 
exampleH  of  vhich  are  ffiven  above,  are,  like  those  of  all  the 
Reptiles,  remarkable  nr  their  irritability.  There  are  not 
wanting  zoologists  who  have  seen  Toads,  Salamanders,  Tor- 
toises, and  Serpents,  deprived  of  their  heads  and  skins,  but 
kept  moist,  display  muscular  motion  for  whole  weeks.  In 
the  Anurous  Batrachians,  the  Frocs  especially,  the  muscles 
ofthe  abdomen  are  more  developed  than  in  the  other  Rep- 
tiles, offering  in  this  particular  some  analogy  to  the  abdo- 
minal structure  of  the  Mammifers.  But  it  is  in  the  dispo- 
ntion  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  in  the  Frogs  and 
tther  Anmrous  Batrachians,  that  the  greatest  singularity  is 
manifested.  These,  whether  taken  conjointly  or  singly, 
present  the  greatest  analofry  with  the  muscular  anange- 
ment  of  the  same  parts  in  Man.  We  And  the  rounded, 
elongated,  conical  thigh,  the  knee  extending  itself  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  thigh-bone,  and  a  well-fashioned 
calf  to  the  leg,  formed  by  the  belly  of  the  gastrocnemu 
muscles.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  horizontal  motions 
of  a  frog  in  the  water,  as  it  is  impelled  by  these  muscles 
and  its  webbed  feet,  without  being  struck  with  the  complete 
resemblance  in  this  portion  of  its  frame  to  human  conform- 
ation,  and  the  almmt  perfect  identity  of  the  movements  of 
its  lower  extremities  with  those  of  a  man  making  the  same 
efforts  in  the  same  situation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ribs  are  absent  in  the  Anurous 
Batrachians,  and  the  functions  of  respiration,  as  well  as 
those  of  deglutition,  being  carried  on  by  means  of  particu- 
lar muscles,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice,  those 
bones  would  have  been  mere  incumbrances.  In  the  Frog$t 
the  muscles  are  not  attached  to  the  skin,  which  envelops 
the  whole  muscular  arrangement  in  a  sort  of  insulated,  in- 
sensible, moveable  bag :  in  the  Vrodeles,  on  the  contrary, 
the  integuments  serve  as  the  point  of  insertion  to  almost 
all  the  active  organs  of  motion. 

The  locomotion  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians  on  land  con- 
sists in  walking,  running,  and  leaping,  in  its  various  modi- 
flcations;  the  latter  being  the  motion  most  prevalent.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  excellent  swimmers ;  and  when 
they  betake  themselves  to  this  exercise,  the  body  is  ex- 
tended horizontally,  and  the  animal  is  propelled  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  lower  extremities  alone,  a  mechanism 
admirably  adapted  to  this  mode  of  progression,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  varieties  of  movement  which  the  necessities  of 
the  animal  require.  By  the  aid  of  these  well-developed 
lower  limbs,  and  the  prodigious  power  of  their  muscular 
and  bony  levers,  a  frog  can  raise  itself  in  the  air  to  twenty 
times  its  own  height,  and  traverse,  at  a  single  boimd,  a 
ipace  more  thou  Any  times  the  length  of  its  own  body. 


Digestive  Organs.~The  Anurous  Batracfaians,  in  thnr 
adult  state,  ai;e,  like  the  greater  part  ofthe  existing  Rep- 
tiles, carnivorous,  and  swallow  their  living  P^^y  without 
mastication.  The  mouth  in  many  of  them  ts  very  wide;  n 
wide,  indeed,  in  some  (the  large  Frogs  and  Pipaa,  for  in- 
stance), as  to  admit  of  their  swallowing  vertcbrated  ani- 
mals: but  insects,  annelids,  and  small  moUusLs  form  th< 
chief  of  their  food,  Tlwy  have  no  true  flesfay  lips,  nor  in- 
deed have  any  of  the  Reptiles ;  but  the  freshwater  tortoi^ 
are  furnished  with  folds  of  skin  as  a  covering  for  their  cut- 
ting jaws,  and  perhaps  as  a  more  complete  apparatus  for 
shutting  the  mouth.  The  same  confbrmatioa  is  obeer^abk 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  tadpoles  of  the  Batracbiacs 
the  larger  portion  of  which,  in  their  adult  state,  have  il^ 
lower  jaw  received  under  a  soft  skin  which  covers  and 
edges  tne  mandible.  The  branches  of  the  Iowa:  inaxillur 
bone  are  rarely  soldered  at  the  symphysis,  and  aometinies, 
as  in  the  genera  Bana  and  Hyla,  there  is,  at  the  point  of 
Junction,  a  mere  cartilage  which  admits  of  a  certain  amoui:! 
of  motion.   In  the  Progs  and  the  Urodelet,  the  number  d 

gieces  composing  each  of  the  branches  amounts  to  thiw. 
tne  of  these  pieces  corresponds  with  the  symphysis,  and  ti 
armed  with  teeth,  the  second  serves  for  articulation,  snd 
the  third  is  situated  backwards,  and  prolonged  below.  On 
the  palate  of  many  of  the  Anurous  Batimchians  are  cer- 
tain processes  which  may  be  termed  teeth ;  but  these  an 
pointed,  and  not  tuloercular,  as  the  old  error  of  namin;: 
some  of  the  teeth  of  fossil  fishes  Bu/onitet  might  lead  us 
to  suppose.  These  palatal  teeth  form  a  part  of  the  bones 
to  which  they  are  attached,  as  in  the  case  of  fishea. 

The  tongue  performs  a  leading  part  in  the  capture  and 
deglutition  of  the  prey.    In  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Anurous  Batrachians  the  structure  of  this  organ  is  altoge- 
ther anomalous,  and  its  insertion  is  equally  at  variance  with 
the  mode  adopted  in  the  other  vertebrated  animals.    It  is 
very  soft,  fleshy  almost  throughout,  and  is  not  supported  at 
its  base  by  an  os  hyoides.   Its  attachment  is  the  reverse  of 
that  generally  seen,  for  it  is  fixed  in  the  concavity  which  ii 
formed  by  the  approach  of  the  two  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw  towards  the  symphysis.    In  a  state  of  repose,  and  when 
the  mouth  is  shut,  this  tongue,  which  has  its  root,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  interior  ei^e  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  lover 
jaw,  has  its  free  extremity  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth 
and  before  the  aperture  of  the  air-passages ;  but  when  tbt 
animal  puts  it  forth,  it  is  considerably  elongated  and  throvn 
sharply  out  of  the  mouth,  as  if  by  an  eWort  of  expm- 
tion.t  The  end  reaches  to  a  consideraUe  distance,  as,  tun- 
ing on  the  pivot  of  its  anterior  fixure,  it  is  reversed  in  frocii 
a  manner  that  the  autfhee  which  was  below  when  tbe 
tongue  was  in  tbe  Inoatl^  and  in  a  stato  of  rapoai^  %  wta 
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it  is  thrown  out.  above ;  and,  vhen  the  tongue  u  retarned 
into'the  mouth,  the  surfkce,  which  was  an  instant  before 
above,  rasumes  its  original  position,  and  is  again  beneath. 
Hie  organ  is  armed  with  a  tenacious  Tiscous  secretion ;  and 
when  it  touches  the  prey,  the  latter  adheres  so  firmly  to  it, 
that  it  is  carried  hack  with  the  tongue  into  the  mouth. 
There  it  is,  in  most  cases,  compressed,  involved  again  in  a 
tflutinous  sort  of  saliva,  and  almost  instantly  submitted  to 
the  act  of  deglutition.  The  motion  of  thioiring  out  and 
letorning  the  tongue  is  often  peribnned  with  a  r^idity 
which  tM  aye  eau  nardly  follpw.  If  any  one  will  observe  a 
toad  in  a  mdon-frame,  he  will  see  the  ants  or  other  insects 
whieb  come  within, shot  of  its  toi^e  disappear;  but  his 
vision  must  be  very  acute  and  prompt  to  detect  the  acfaon 
of  the  tongue.  The  muscles,  whose  ofEoe  it  is  to  move  the 
bones,  cartilages,  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  act  more 
especially  upon  the  lower  jaw,  upon  the  bone  of  the  man- 
dible, and  upon  the  tongue,  which,  after  being  shot  forth 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  is  retumm  and  swal- 
lowed, as  it  were,  with  the  captured  prey,  and  the  act  of 
deglutition  is  continued  till  the  food  is  lodged  in  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  pharynx  in  mammiferous  animals  consists  of  that 
backward  cavity  of  the  throat  into  which  the  lower  orifices 
»f  the  nostrils,  th?  orifice  of  the  mouth,  the  canal  of  the  ear, 
the  larynx  and  the  aaoohagus  opeii :  but  in  the  Reptiles 
there  cannot  bo  said  to  Se  any  true  pharynx,  for  the  nos- 
trils, as  well  as  the  gMtUt  open  into  the  mouth*  the  oeso- 
pliogus  commences  immediately  behind  the  nostrils,  and 
the  muscles  that  act  more  especially  upon  these  parts  and 
upon  the  tongue  are  those  thjfU  begin  the  act  of  deglutition; 
we  shall  presently  see  that  these  same  muscles  are  also  put 
in  requisition  to  force  the  air  necessary  for  respiration  into 
the  glottu  and  trachea,  in  order  to  supply  the  cavity  of  the 
lungs.  The  stomach  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians  does  not 
require  any  particular  notice;  but  the  maxim  that  the 
more  carnivorous  an  animal  is,  the  shorter  and  the  less 
llexuous  is  its  intestinal  canal,  is  well  illustrated  in  that 
tribe.  The  tadpole,  which  lives  upon'  vegetables,  possesses 
an  extremely  long  cUgestive  tube ;  but  in  its  perfect  state> 
and  when  ito  appetite  has  beoome  altweflier  carnivorous, 
*Jio  intestines  become  very'  much  shnnned,  losing  four- 
flfths  of  the  length  which  distinguished  them  when  the 
animal  was  in  its  early  stage  of  existence.  The  vent  in  the 
Anurous  Batrachians  is  rounded  and  wrinkled.  The  liver 
generally  consists  of  three  lobes,  and  the  gall-bladder  ad- 
heres to  and  is  hidden  in  the  concavity  of  the  liver,  very 
high  up.  The  spleen  in  the  ftog  and  toad  is  rounded,  not 
of  large  dimensions,  and  situated  in  the  mesial  region, 
under  the  intermediate  lobe  of  the  liver.  There  is  ^so  a 
pancreas,  and  the  chyliferous  veins  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  mere  outline  of  the 
digestive  oi^ns  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  in  their  per- 
fect  state:  but  these  organs,  as  might  be  expected,  vary 
consider^ly  in  the  tadpcde.  In  this  early  sti^.  they  have 
a  mouth  fiimished  with  lips,  and  hwny  cutting  processes, 
that  act  as  jaws  in  the  diviuon  of  the  vuetaole  food 
which  forms  tbenr  principal  nourishment,  and  their  intes- 
tinal canal  is  coiled  spirslly  within  their  large  rounded  ab- 
domen. The  metamorphosis  is  complete,  internally  as  well 
us  exiernally,  when  this  armed  Uttie  mouUi  is  changed  into 
the  widely-opening  gape,  which  reaches '  beyond  the  eyes, 
and  the  animal  swallows  its  living  prey  entire.  In  tHis  their 
lost  stage,  they  can  endure  a  long  abstinence ;  they  grow 
slowly,  and  th«y  live  to  a  considerable  age.  The  soft  skin 
which  edges  their  jaws  is  soft,  and  forms  a  sort  of  gum  or 
ext^al  lip ;  their  under-jaw  is  received  into  a  kind  of  rim 
or  groove,  which  runs  along  the  upper-jaw,  and  its  two 
branches  are  slightly  moveable  towards  the  sjinphysis: 
this  junction  oi  the  jaws  is  as  complete  as  the  shutting  of 
the  well-fitted  lid  of  a  anuff-box.  The  tongue,  as  we  have 
seen,  adheres  in  the  adults  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  gums : 
but  this  must  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  to  whieh  there  is. 
at  least,  one  exception ;  fbr.  m  DactyUtkra  (Votgt).  which 
has  no  externally  visible  ear-drum,  the  tongue  is  ftstened 
to  the  back  of  the  mouth ;  and  in  Pipa,  the  tongue  is 
wanting. 

The  CBSophagua  is  a  iarge  thin  canal,  with  longitudinal 
folds,  and  may  be  conudered  as  a  kind  of  crop  or  nrst  sto- 
mach ;  and  the  intestinal  canal  is  hardly  li  the  length  of 
the  whole  body,  whilst  in  the  tadpole  it  ii  more  than 
seven  times  as  long.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  here  the 
remarkable  folds  of  the  peritonmoh  in  the  thickness  of 
P  a  No.  6M. 


which  folds  a  fiitty  matter  u  either  deposited  or  secreted 
generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  varying  much  with  regard 
to  its  disposition  in  the  different  species  ■  the  use  of  this 
substance  is  supposed-to  be  a  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  animal  during  the  period  of  its  lethargic  hybernation  in 
the  cold  montiis. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sui^eons,  there 
is  a  preparation  (No.  669,  Gallery,  Physiological  Series), 
showing  a  portion  of  the  small  and  great  intestine  of  a  fbog 
iBana  temporaria  of  Linnnus),  injected,  exhibiting  iIm 
peculiar  reflected  course  of  the  former,  and  its  oblique  ter- 
mination in  the  latter,  which  is  su^nly  dilated. 

Circulating  Syttem.— The  circulation  .in  the  Anurous 
Batrachians  varies  with  the  different  metamorphoses  whidb 
the  animal  undergoes.  In  the  early  or  tadpole  atage^  the 
whole  of  the  blood  is  driven  by  the  heart  into  the  hranchiid 
vessels,  the  circulation  at  that  period  being  the  same  as  it 
is  in  fishes.  The  apparently  single  auricle  {fbr  acecording 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  and  of  MM.  Saint  Anga 
and  Wdbert,  it  is  in  feet  separated  into  two  divisions),  or 
rather  the  partition  which  exists  at  the  point  where  the 
oxygenated  blood  arrives  through  the  pulmouory  veins,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  distinct,  and  the  venous  blood,  which  is 
poured  into  it  by  the  bir^  vena  cava,  penetrates  finally  into 
the  single  ventricle,  which  oontracting,  pushes  the  blood 
into  the  single  arterial  trunk,  which  is  furnished  at  its  base, 
near  the  valvules,  with  a  sort  of  bulb,  or  contractile  swelling. 
This  artery,  which  contains  the  black  or  venous  bloorl,  is 
divided  into  two  trunks,  one  directed  to  the  right,  the  otlier 
to  the  left,  and  these  are  then  subdivided  into  two,  three, 
or  four  branches,  according  to  the  number  of  the  branchial 
leaflets :  on  their  arrival  there,  they  inosculate  with  the 
venous  trunks,  and  by  that  time  the  blood  has  assumed  its 
arterial  quality  and  cplour.  These  arterial  veins  unite 
successively,  so  as  to  form,  by  means  of  two  principal  trunks, 
the  or^n  of  one  great  artery  or  aorta  destxndent,  which  is, 
at  the  point  of  its  formation,  placed  near  the  head,  to  which 
it  gives  off  many  branches,  and  continues  to  descend  down 
the  verteblol  column. 

But  when  the  time  of  metamor|)hosis  arrives,  and  when 
the  animal  which  had  been  breathing  by  means  of  gills  is 
to  respire  through  the  medium  of  lungs,  an  entire  and  ne- 
cessary diange  takes  place.  In  proportion  as  tfie  brantAia 
of  the  tadpole  are  destroyed  and  ab«}rbed,  the  oilibra  of  the 
venous  arteries,  which  were  distributed  to  them,  diminishes 
gradually,  till  they  are  at  last  entirely  obliterated.  The  first 
of  these  vessels  then  develops  itself,  and  receives  on  each 
side  the  whole  of  the  blood,  giving  off  three  principal  trunks, 
— one  for  the  head,  corresponding  to  the  carotid  artery — 
one  for  the  anterior  limbs,  or  a  brachial  artery — and  one^ 
the  longest  of  all,  fur  the  cellular  lung,  which  is  of  consi- 
derable volume.  The  rest  of  the  principal  trunk  follows 
the  mesial  line,  and  unites  with  its  congener,  so  as  to  form 
a  true  aorta  for  the  supply  of  the  viscera  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, which  acquire  their  latge  dimensions  at  this 
penod. 

Respiratory  System  and  Voea*  Organt.—The  absence  of' 
the  ribs  prevents  any  application  of  costal  influence  upon 
the  respiratory  oi^ons  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  as  is  Uie 
case  with  the  mammiferous  animals :  but  though  their  form, 
as  well  KB  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  is  so  totally  dif- 
ferent in  the  early  and  late  part  of  their  life,  the  principal  of 
action  on  these  organs  is  nearly  the  same.  The  young  may 
be  said  to  swallow  water,  or  at  least  to  receive  it  into  the 
cavitv  of  the  mouth,  before  they  force  it  into  the  branchial 
vessels ;  and  though  the  mode  of  breathing  is  so  entirely 
changed  in  after-life,  the  operation  consists  in  the  perfect 
animal  of  a  succession  of  deglutitions  of  air. 

When  the  Batrachian  leaves  the  e^,  its  branehieB  appear 
externally,  like  little  colouml  fringes  ou  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  so  they  remain  in  the  Urodeles,  as  loi^  as  their 
lungs  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  serve  for  complete 
respintion.  But  in  the  Fn^  and  other  Anurous  Batra 
cluans.  tho  first  stage  of  the  animal's  lifo  endures  but  a 
short  time.  It  soon  assumes  the  tadpole  form,  with  an 
enormous  belly  and  head,  in  one  undistinguished  outline, 
and  a  long  tail.  At  this  period  the  branchue,  or  gills,  are 
hidden,  being  contained  in  a  cavity,  and  then  the  water 
enters  the  mouth  by  the  orifice  of  the  nostrils,  which  are 
supplied  with  valves.  When  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  well  closed  en  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the 
throat,  where  are  placed  the  branchial  slits,  the  water,  acted 
upon  by  the  muscles  which  cover  them,  traverses  these 
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^NU9M,  and  bathes  the  branchin  before  its  exit  through  the 
branchial  holes.  The  blood  which  is  pushed  into  these 
tvanehisB  is  then  distributed,  as  it  is  in  the  ftshes,  and 
passes,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  arterial  veiious  vessels 
into  the  arteries  which  unite  to  form  the  aorta. 

On  acquiring  their  perfect  form,  and  when  the  oblitera- 
tion of  owtain  points,  and  the  derelopment  of  the  others, 
DKVe  adapted  the  Anurous  Batrachian  for  breathing  air,  by 
means  of  its  two  large  lungs,  the  muscles  employed  in 
deglutition  are  the  great  agents  for  carrying  on  the  respira- 
tion. Tbe  anterior  nostras,  as  we  have  before  stated,  open 
nearly  straight,  by  means  of  simple  apertures  in  front  of  the 
palate ;  the  tongue  is  applied  as  a  kind  of  stopper  upon  the 
back  nostrils,  and  the  trachea  is  terminated  by  a  glottis 
openii^  into  the  mouth.  The  air  thus  imprisoned,  is  forced 
or  pumped  at  eaji^  gulp  through  the  glottis*  to  be  distributed 
over  the  lungs. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  are  the 
following  preparations,  illustrative  of  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  by  means  of  branchis,  in  the  early  staga  of  Bona 
paradoxa.  No.  1067  is  a  larva,  with  the  cavity  ofihe  mouth 
bid  open  to  show  the  branchial  and  laryngeal  orifices:  the 
abdomen  is  dso  exposed,  to  show  the  rudimentary  lungs  in 
titu,  with  bristles  placedin  them.  No.  1068  is  the  head  of 
another  larva  of  the  same  species,  exhibiting  on  one  side 
the  branchial  and  larjoigeal  apertures,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  Uiree  series  of  tufted  branchias,  projecting  from  the 
membranous  arches,  and  exposed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
opercular  fold  of  membrane.  No.  1069  shows  the  lungs  of 
toe  larva  of  the  same  species,  and  a  bristle  b  rassed  from 
the'  laryngeal  aperture  directly  into  the  jifplt  lung,  there 
being  no  intervening  trachea. 

The  following  are  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  respiration  in 
the  adult  Anurous  Batrachians.  No.  1098  exhibits  a  Frog 
{Rana  temporaria,  linn.),  with  the  lungs  iqjected  t»  nto. 
The  left  lung  is  laid  open  to  show  the  oeUular  parietes,  and 
the  sfxtent  to  which  they  encroach  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
lung.  No.  1099  u  a  single  lune  of  the  Vrcs,  injected  and 
laid  open;  and  1100,  a  single  lung  of  a  Toad  (Bt^fo  vul- 
gari*.  Linn.):  it  will  be  observed  that  the  parietes,  like 
tluse  of  the  Fr<^,  are  celltdar.  but  thinner.  No.  1101 
tiutm  the  lunn  of  a  large  Batracdiian,  one  of  them  laid 
open,  and  ^xhmittng  a  more  minutely  cellular  structure 
than  the  preceding.  No.  1 102  is  a  preparation  of  the  lungs 
and  larynx  of  a  Bull-frog  {Rana  pipteru.  Linn.),  and  a 
small  accessory  pouch  will  be  seen  appended  to  each  pul- 
monary sac.  A  Surinam  Toad  (Pipa  monstrosa.  Linn.),  is 
numbered  1 103.  The  ventral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are 
reflected  to  show  the  thin  membranous  lungs  in  situ.-  they 
are  of  considerable  breadth,  and  extend  downwards  to  the 
pelvis.  OS  in  the  Cheloniui  Reptiles.  The  lower  portion  uf 
one  (Hf  the  lungs  is  preserved  in  the  bottle  No.  1104,  and 
shows  its  large  cells,  and  their  dense  and  sli^tly  vaieular 
pBzietea,  being  adapted  at  that  part  to  serve  as  a  raaervotr  of 
air. 

The  activity  of  respiration  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 
M.  Delaroche  found  that  frogs  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
27**  (centigrade)  absorbed  four  times  as  much  oxygen  as 
those  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  6*^  or  7°  only. 

The  or^ns  of  the  voice  in  the  Anurous  Batrachiana  are 
only  put  in  action,  generally  speaking,  at  the  season  of  re- 
production, and  then  principally  by  the  males :  their  croak- 
mgs  and  cries  seem  intended  to  make  the  one  sex  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  the  other.  The  trachea  is,  indeed,  very 
short  in  the  frog ;  but  it  is  longer  in  the  male  than  it  is  in 
the  fomale.  and  the  rima  glotUdit  is  also  longer  in  the 
former.  But,  in  some  frogs,  the  males  are  diitinguished 
by  peculiar  membranous  ba^  Thns,  the  Green  Frog  has 
two  cheek  pouches,  iriiich  are  inflated  by  the  animal  in 
the  breeding  season,  1^  means  of  two  apertures  close  to  the 
rima  glotiw*;  and  the  chords  vocalet  are  wty  large  and 
distinct  in  many  species.  The  glottis  bears,  apparently, 
considerable  anal<^  to  the  upper  larynx  in  Birds ;  but  m 
the  birds,  the  voice  receives  its  modification  only  from  the 
edges  of  the  glottis,  which  shuts  the  trachea  at  the  point 
where  it  opens  into  the  mouth ;  the  sounds  being  produced 
by  the  lower  larynx,  which  is  formed  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  ^e  two  branches  which  constitute  the  origin  of  the 
trachea.  When  the  air^paasages  of  the  Reirtiles  emit 
sounds,  they  are  produced  by  ue  single  larynx  and  the 
f^ottis:  from  the  absenea  of  moveable  ups»  and  the  veium 
vqhH,  or  their  imonsidsnlila  developiiMa^  those  sounds 


cannot  be  much  modified.  NevertiieleiB,  the  vocal  powers 
of  the  species  of  Anurous  Batracfaians  vary  very  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  mechanism  manifested  in  eanh. 
The  ones  of  the  different  species  of  Rana,  from  the  well 
known  croaking  of  the  common  Fhig  to  the  b<dlowing  of 
the  Bull  B-og ;  the  shrill  trebles  of  the  species  of  Hyla,  of 
the  males  especially ;  the  flute-like  and  meullic  sotmds  oc- 
casionally given  out,  and  the  sort  of  seemingly  vmkiloquous 
grutabling  which  some  species  of  Toads  exert,  are  voed 
sounds  emitted  above  the  larynx— a  sort  of  falsetto  cv  voce 
di  testa— from  the  buccal  cavi^,  or  some  of  the  aecesaoiy 
sacs. 

As  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  breathing,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  naked  skin  of  the  Fiogs,  and  in- 
deed of  the  Batrachians  generally,  has  the  power  of  acting 
upon  the  air  in  such  a  way  as  to  fulfil,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  that  aerated  water  may  be 
made  subservient  to  this  cutaneous  respiration.  The  ex- 
periments made  on  Fn^  whioh  have  heea  kept  in  vessels, 
and  under  water  charged  with  air  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  on  Toads  which  have  been  kept  alive  for  months 
in  nets  sunk  under  running  water,  at  a  low  temperature, 
without  any  direct  aooesa  to  attnoqdierio  air,  prove  thib. 
These  powers,  the  fiiculty  of  enduring  long  abatinmce, 
their  hybernation,  and  the  age*  to  whidi  the  Anurous  Ba- 
trachians are  said  to  attain,  naturally  lead  us  to  the  conii- 
deration  of  the  stories  told  of  the  discovery  of  toada,  *  ante- 
diluvian toads '  as  they  were  once  called,  inclosed  la  solid 
rocks  and  in  the  heart  of  trees,  where  they  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  for  centuries,  deprived  of  the  possi- 
bility of  access  to  either  food  or  air ;  though,  when  found, 
they  were  alive  and  vigorous.  Nn-  do  these  stories  rest 
solely  op  the  doubtful  hearsay  evidence  of  uneducated  per- 
sons. Thus  Smellie,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,' 
alludes  to  the  account  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences'  for  the  year  17ig,ofatoadfound^iveandbeaJtby 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  elm ;  and  of  another  diseorarad  in 
the  year  1 731,  near  Nants.  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  with- 
out any  visible  entranoe  to  its  biAltation.  From  the  ^se  of 
the  tree,  it  was  concluded  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
confined  in  that  situation  at  least  eigh^  or  a  handred 
years.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  many  examples  of  toads  found 
in  solid  rocks,  exact  impressions  of  their  bodies,  oorre- 
spondtDg  to  their  respective  sizes,  were  uniformly  left  in  ihe 
stones  or  trees  from  which  they  were  dislodged ;  and  he 
asserts  that  it  was  said  that  there  existed,  when  he  wrote, 
a  marble  chimney-piece  at  Chataworth  with  a  print  of  a 
toad  in  it ;  and  that  there  was  a  traditionary  aeoount  of  the 
place  and  manner  in  which  it  was  found. 

'These  and  similar  forts,*  adds  the  author  last  above 
quoted,  'are  supported  by  authorities  so  numerous  and  so 
respectable^  that  it  is  unaeeessaiy  to  quote  tbem.  Man; 
abutive  attempts  have  been  nuide  to  aooount  for  an 
animal's  growing  aud  living  vo^  long  in  the  sitnations 
above  described,  without  the  possibility  of  reeeiving  non- 
'riahment  or  air ;  especially  as,  like  all  other  animals,  when 
put  into  an  exhausted  reoeivo*,  the  toad  soon  loses  its  ex- 
istence. Upon  this  subject  I  shall  only  hazard  two  oiy- 
serrations.  The  toad,  it  is  well  known,  when  kept  in  a 
damp  place,  can  live  several  months  without  food  of  an> 
kind;  though,  in  its  state  of  natural  liberty,  it  devours 
voraciously  spiders,  maggots,  ants,  and  other  insects. 
Here  we  have  an  instance,  and  there  are  many,  of  an  aninuil 
whose  constitution  is  so  framed  by  nature,  that  it  can  exist 
several  months  without  receiving  any  portion  of  food.  Ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  the  neceuity  oi  frequent  st^tpUes  of 
nourishment,  it  ia  neariy  as  difficult  for  ua  to  eoneeiTe  an 
abstinence  of  four  or  ax  mtoitlu  as  one  of  aa  many  year^ 
or  even  centuries.  The  me  fact,  therefore,  nay  be  as  rea- 
dily admitted  aa  the  other.  The  same  remark  ia  equalK 
applicable  to  the  regular  respiration  of  air.  The  toad,  and 
many  other  animals,  from  some  peculiarity  in  their  emisb- 
tution,  can  live  very  long  in  a  torpid  state  witiiout  snr  rnin^ 
to  respire,  and  yet  their  principle  of  life  ia  not  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. Hence  the  toad  may,  and  actually  does,  live 
many  years  in  situations  which  exclude  a  free  interconra* 
with  the  external  air.  Besides,  almost  all  the  above,  ok 
similar  facts,  must,  from  their  nature,  have  been  diaooveivd 
by  common  labourers^  who  are  totally  unqualified  for  ex- 

*  The  age  which  the  Anunxu  Bittraeltiaiu  may  rMch  Mena  to  be  ^jrm 
Mr.  ATMottramembateltbc  peltoad,  vhkblMdlMeB  luogknt  lakli  daJ* 
to  thirty.«tx  jtatt ;  •Mt.  when  b»  wa«  Siat  ■ngiialBK*!  Vila  it,  hw  Uikv 
niMi  to  mmiUoD  itMiiw'oId  hMuL*  TbeaoiBwl  wu  inpMMi  to  han^^ 
«lsrtfaMMNfMM«a<u  lB|ttr«UthanMlnafkMiaiHMi«fM 
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Mttining  erery  «imitiut«noe  with  the  duoeming  eye  of  a 
philoeopfaer.  In'rooks  then  are  many  ehinki  as  well  as 
fissures,  hoth  horizontal  and  perpendieular ;  and  in  old 
trees  nothing;  is  more  ftequent  than  holes  and  vaouities  of 
different  dimensions.  Through  thuase  fissures  and  vacuities 
the  eggi  of  tOBds  may  accidentally  he  convff^  by  water, 
the  penetration  of  which  few  substances  are  capable  of  re- 
sisting. AAer  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  animals  may  re- 
ceiYo  moisture  and  small  portions  of  air  through  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  or  the  channels  of  aged  trees.  But  I  mean  not  to 
persuade,  for  I  cannot  satisfy  mynelt  All  I  intend  u,  to 
recommend  to  those  gentlemen  who  may  hereafter  chance 
to  see  such  rare  phenomena,  a  strict  examination  of  every 
circumstance  that  can  throw  l^ht  upon  a  subject  so  dark 
and  m^teriotts;  for  the  vulgar,  ever  inclined  to  render  un- 
common appearances  still  mam  marvdlous,  are  not  to  be 
trusted.* 

Upon  the  above  obsemtions  it  wOI  only  be  necessaiy  to 
Temark,  that  the  general  impression  on  the  mind  ot  the 
writer  seems  to  have  been  against  the  alWed  discoveries, 
whilst  the  reasoning  which  he  puts  forth  in  its  fevour  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  vulnerable,  and  in  some  points  at  variance 
with  itself.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  assign  limits  to  sus- 
pended animation ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  probable  tliat  nature  has  made  a  pro- 
vision for  the  ordinary  period  of  hybernation,  the  animal 
should  continue  to  exist  for  many  years  alter  the  supply 
must  have  become  exhausted.  The  theory  of  the  convey- 
ance of  eg^s  by  water  is  very  feeble,  and  its  extreme  im- 
probability will  he  manifest  to  those  who  will  consider  for  a 
moinent  the  mode  of  reproduction,  and  the  metamorphoses 
which  the  creature  undergoes.  With  regard  to  positive  as- 
sertion, we  could  adduce  many  instances  to  show  the  care- 
less way  in  which  people — aye,  even  weU-eduoated  people — 
will  relate  as  facts  those  appearances  which  they  think  they 
hare  seen.  We  once  heard  a  person,  of  no  mean  attain- 
ment in  one  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy,  but  no  zoolo- 
gist, give  an  araouiit  of  a  zoological  phenomenon  which  we 
had  witnessed,  and  had  our  reasons  for  watching  narrowly. 
His  statement  was,  in  some  points,  entirely  the  reverse  of 
the  truth  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  intend  to  deceive :  but  his  mind 
being  filled  with  foregone  conclusions,  and  his  observatior. 
—if  observation  it  might  be  called — being  inaccurate,  the 
result  was  error,  which  he  was  unconsciously  disseminating. 

That  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  and  lizards  'occasionally  issue 
firom  stones  that  are  broken  in  a  quarry.ivin  sinking  wells, 
and  sometimes  even  from  strata  of  coal,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
coal-mine,^  may  be  readily  admitted :  but,  as  Dr.  Buekland 
well  observes,  in  the  paper  recording  his  experiments  on  this 
subject — and  to  these  we  shall  presently  allude — *  the  evi- 
dence is  never  perfect  to  show  tint  the  reptiles  were  entirely 
enclosed  in  a  solid  rock ;  no  examination  is  ever  made  until 
the  reptile  is  first  discovered  by  the  breaking  of  the  mass 
in  which  it  was  contained,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  ascertain, 
without  carefully  replacing  every  fragment  (and  in  no  case 
that  I  have  seen  reported  has  this  ever  been  done),  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  hole  or  crevice  by  which  the  animal 
may  have  entered  the  cavity  from  which  it  was  extracted. 
Without  previous  examination,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  such  communication.  In  the  case 
of  rocks  near  the  surfhee  of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  quarriea, 
reptiles  find  ready  admission  to  holes  and  flssurea.  We 
have  a  notorious  example  of  this  kind  in  the  lizard  fbund 
alive  in  achalk-pit,  and  brought  alive  to  the  late  Dr.  Chirke.* 
The  same  author  remarks,  tnat  the  fltst  eSbrt  of  the  younr 
toad,  as  soon  as  it  has  lefi  its  tadpole  state,  and  emerged 
from  the  water,  is  to  seek  shelter  in  holes  and  crevices  of 
rocks  and  trees.  *  An  individual,  which  when  young  may 
have  tbus  entered  a  cavity  by  some  very  narrow  aperture, 
would  find  abundance  of  food  by  catching  insects,  which 
like  itself  seek  shelter  within  such  cavities,  and  may  have 
soon  increased  so  much  in  bulk  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
go  out  again  through  the. narrow  aperture  at  which  it  en- 
tered. A  small  hole  of  this  kind  is  very  likely  to  be  over- 
looked by  common  workmen,  who  are  the  only  people  whose 
operationB  on  wood  and  stone  disclose  cavities  in  the  interiof . 
in  such  substances.* 

Without,  then,  attempting  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
6bs«vations  published  upon  this  curious  subject  by  authors 
whose  character  fbc  veraoity  is  unquestionable, — those  of 
Gnettaid,  in  1771*.  of  Edward,  1824t,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas. 
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in  Sfflmaii*!  Joamal,  In  additini  to  those  abon  lUadM  to 
for  example,— we  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Buekland,  in  Iiii 
remarks  on  the  laat  publication,  that  the  several  authentic 
andwell>«ttestedcasestobefound  in  such  memoirs,  'amount 
to  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  bets  so  often  stated  and 
admitted  to  be  true,  viz.,  that  reptiles  occur  in  cavities  of 
stone,  and  at  the  depth  of  many  feet  in  soil  and  earth ;  but 
they  state  not  anything  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  a  small 
apwture  by  which  these  cavities  may  have  had  commimica' 
tion  with  Uie  external  surface,  and  insects  have  been  ad- 
mitted. The  attention  of  the  discovow  is  always  directed 
more  to  the  toad,  than  to  the  minutite  of  the  state  of  the 
oavity  in  which  it  was  contained.' 

Dr.  Buekland  commenced  his  experiments  in  November. 
1829.  He  caused  twelve  drcular  cells  to  be  prepared  in  a 
large  block  of  coarse  ooUtio  limeatone,  from  Heddineton 
quarry,  near  Oxfbrd.  Bach  cell  was  abont  one  fbot  wep, 
and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  a  groove  or  shouldnr 
at  its  upper  margin,  fitted  to  receive  a  circular  plate  of  glass, 
and  a  circular  slate  to  protect  the  glass ;  the  margin  of  this 
double  cover  was  closed  round,  and  rendered  impenetrable 
to  air  and  water,  by  a  luting  of  soft  clay.  Another  block 
of  compact  siliceous  sandstone  (Pennant  grit,  of  the  Bristol 
coal  formation),  was  made  to  contain  twelve  smaller  cells, 
each  six  inches  deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  each 
under  the  same  double  cover  as  the  first-mentioned  cells. 
A  live  toad  was  placed  in  each  of  these  twenty-four  cells  on 
the  26th  Nov.,  1825,  and  the  double  cover  of  glass  and  slate 
was  placed  over  each  of  them,  and  cemented  down  by  a 
luting  of  clay.  Dr.  Daubeny  and  Mr.  Dillwyn,  who  were 
prasent,asoartBined  and  noted  the  weight  of  each  toad  (they 
had  all  been  impruoned  together  in  a  cucumber  frame, 
some  of  them  for  two  months  previously),  as  it  was  immured. 
The  latest  weighed  1 1 85  grains ;  the  smallest  1 1 S  grains ; 
and  they  were  matributed  equally,  small  and  lai^e,  amon^ 
the  limestone  and  sandstone  cells.  The  blocks  were  bitrieO 
ill  the  earth  of  Dr.  Buckland's  garden,  three  feet  deep.  On 
the  lOthof  December,  1826,  these  blocks,  which  had  re- 
mained unopened  from  the  period  of  their  inhumation,  were 
examined.  Every  toad  in  the  smaller  eells  of  the  sandstone 
block  was  dead,  and  so  much  decayed,  that  they  must  have 
been  dead  for  some  months.  The  greater  part  of  those  in 
the  larger  calls  of  the  oolitio  block  were  alive.  No.  1, 
which  weighed  when  placed  in  its  cell  924  grains,  was  re- 
duced to  698  grains.  No.  fl,  whose  weight  at  the  same  pe- 
riod was  1 185  grains,  had  iocreased,  it  is  asserted,  to  1265 
grains.  Dr.  Buekland  observes,  that  glass  cover  over 
this  toad's  cell  was  slightly  cracked,  so  that  minute  insects 
might  have  entered;  but  none  were  discovered  therein. 
In  another  cell,  the  glass  of  which  was  broken,  and  its  tenant 
dead,  there  was  a  large  assemblage  of  minute  insects ;  antf 
a  siniilar  assemblage  was  observed  also  on  the  outside  of  th» 
glass  of  a  third  celL  In  the  cell  No.  9,  a  toad  whic^ 
weighed  at  its  entrance  9S8  grains,  had  increased  to  1116 
grains.  The  glass  cover  of  this  cell  was  entire,  but  the 
luting  that  secur^  it  was  not  attentively  examined ;  and 
Dr.  Buekland  observes,  that  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
some  aperture  by  whidi  small  insects  found  admission. 
No.  11  bad  decreased  from  936  to  652  grains. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Buckland's  experiments  was,  that  all 
the  toads,  both  luge  and  small^  inclosed  in  sandstone,  and 
the  smsll  toads  in  the  limestone,  were  dead  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  months,  a  ftte  which  befbl  all  the  la^e  ones  also^ 
hef^  the  expiration  of  the  second  year:  thtte  last  were 
examined  several  times  during  the  second  year,  through  the 
glass  covers  of  their  cells,  but  without  removing  them  to 
admit  air;  they  appeared  always  awake,  with  open  eyes, 
and" never  in  a  state  of  torpor;  but  at  each  successive  exa- 
mination they  became  more  and  more  meagre,  till  at  last 
they  were  found  dead.  The  two  toad)  which  when  first  exa- 
mined had  increased  in  weight,  and  were  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  carefully  closed  up  again,  were  not  exempt  from 
the  common  annihilation,  but  were  emaci^ed  and  dead 
before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year. 

When  Dr.  Buekland  enclosed  these  toads  in  stone,  be  at 
the  same  time  placed  fbur  othw  toads,  of  moderate  sise,  in 
three  holes  ont  ibr  that  purpose,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bimkof  snapple-trae.  Two  were  placed  in  the  largest  cell, 
and  each  of  ue  others  in  a  single  cell,  the  cells  being  nearly 
circular,  about  five  inches  deep  and  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter.  These  mre  carefully  closed  with^higa  of  wc 
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knotty  entnilfl  of  the  tree  wu  fbund  dead  aild  (U- 
myed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 

Four  toads  were,  at  the  time  the  others  were  shut  up, 
each  placed  in  a  small  basin  of  plaster  of  paris,  four  inches 
deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  banng  a  cover  of  the  same 
material  luted  over  them :  these  were  buried  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  vith  the  Uooki  of  stone,  and 
on  being  examined  at  tlw  same  tioie  with  tham»  in  Decem- 
Der,  1826,  two  of  the  toadi  were  dead;  tbe  other  two  alive, 
but  grei^y  smaciMed. 

Dr.  Ba<»land  eoneludei  from  iba  exwimento  generally, 
that  toads  cannot  live  a  year  excluded  totally  ftom  atmo- 
sperio  air ;  and  from  the  experiments  made  in  the  larger 
cells  in  the  oolite,  that  there  is  a  probability  that  those  ani- 
mab  cannot  survive  two  years  entirely  excluded  from  food. 

Zoological  Journal,'  vol.  v.  p.  314.) 

These  experiments  bring  us  to  fkculties  more  especially 
possessed  by  the  Reptiles  in  general,  and  especially  by  the 
Anurous  Batrachians. 

Abmrption  of  Air  and  Water,  ExhaiaHon,  and  Tranapi- 
ration. — A  rapid  process  of  absorption  and  evaporation  of 
fluids,  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  gives  to  the  Anurous  Ba- 
trachians the  power  of  resisting  heat  If  a  frog  be  plunged 
into  water,  of  a  temperature  of  40°  (centigrade),  it  will  not, 
it  is  asserted*  live  nuae  than  two  minutes,  though  the  head 
oe  left  out  so  as  to  enable  it  to  respire  f^ely ;  yet  a  frog 
will  sustain  the  aotiou  of  humid  air  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  faic  four  or  five  conseeutiTe  boms.  A  sudden 
transition  however,  from  a  low  temperature  to  a  hif^h  one,  is 

generally  speedily  fbtal  to  these  animals.  Their  proper 
alance  of  animal  heat  is  kept  up  by  a  regulation  of  the 
evaporation  of  liquid  absorbed,  or  by  the  transpiration  of  the 
matter,  the  quantity  of  which  is  augmented  in  proportion  as' 
the  external  heat  is  more  intense ;  and  the  ammu  resists  it 
as  long  as  the  moisture  is  not  desiccated  by  the  air.  When 
it  can  no  longer  repair  the  loss  of  the  moisture  already  taken 
np,  b^  a  fresh  absorption  of  liquid,  it  perishes.  The  frogs, ; 
in  &1S  particular  of  their  organization,  have  been  compared 
to  the  veasd^i  called  Alcarasas,  used  for  cooling  water,  br 
the  transudation  permitted  far  their  porous  structure.  Dr 
Townsm,  who  made  observatiims  to  some  extent  upon  this 
subject,  and  had  two  fr<^  whi<di  he  named  Damon  and 
Musidora,  found  that  a  frog  would  sometimes  abaorb  in 
half  an  hour  as  much '  as  half  its  own  weight  in  water,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  nearly  its  entire  wei^t :  when  the  animal 
so  filled  was  placed  in  a  warm  and  dn  situation,  it  gave  off 
this  fluid  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  had  accumulated  it.  He 
contends  that  the  frog  tribe  never  drink,  and  general  ob- 
servation goes  to  prove  that  the  frogs,  tree  frogs,  and  sala- 
manders do  not  stoaUow  liquids,  being  supplied  by  the 
process  before  mentioned.  The  meagreness  of  some  of  these 
animals,  in  a  state  of  comparative  desiccation,  and  their  ap- 
parent plumpness  after  they  have  renemd  their  supply  of 
moisture,  is  very  striking.  If,  when  so  supplied,  they  are 
suddenly  surprised,  they  can  get  rid  of  their  load  instanta- 
neously. Pew  who  have  come  on  a  frw  by  surprise,  in  a 
moist  meadow,  have  not  observed  that,  auHng  its  first  l«ap, 
it  emits  a  quantity  of  Uquid  from  its  vent.  **  Whataver 
this  fluid  may  be,"  says  Dr.  Townson,  **  it  is  as  purs  as  dis* 
tilled  water  and  equally  tasteless ;  this  I  assert,  as  well  of 
that  of  the  toad,  wnich  I  have  often  tasted,  as  that  of  frogs." 
This  fluid  is  the  liquid  absorbed,  by  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men principally,  and  for  which  toads  and  ftt>gs  are  ever  on 
the  look-out.  The  dew  on  the  herbage  is  a  firequent  source 
of  this  necessary  supply,  and  in  dry  seasons  toads  will 
buiT  themselves  in  moist  sand  or  earth  for  the  purpose  of' 
sucking  up  through  their  skin  any  aqueous  parttdes  which 
may  be  around  them.  Hie  fluid  is  contained  in  a  sac,  ge- 
nerally conaistinff  of  two  lobes,  situated  in  the  lover  part  of 
the  abdomen  under  the  viieera,  and  is  oonduetad  to  the  re- 
ceptacle by  particular  vessels,  which  are  certainly  not  the 
ureters  or  urinary  canals  from  the  'kidneys :  these  urinary 
canals  have  their  exit  lower  down  in  the  cloaca.  Numen- 
bach,  and  even  Cuvier,  in  his  "  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Com- 

Sar£e."  considered  this  bilobated  bag  as  the  urinary  Uad- 
er  in  the  frog  and  toad ;  but  Townson  shows  that  it  has 
no  connexion  with  the  ureter,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
its  posterior  opening  lower  down  in  the  cloaca,  while  these 
eceptacles  termiiiate  in  the  ftont  of  that  intestine. 

Brain,  Nervout  Sy»tem,  and  8en*et. — The  brain  and 
nervous  system  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians  are.  as  in  the 
reptiles  generally,  composed  of  an  enoepfaalon  «^oiiT'st'"g  of 
m  cenefrmm.  mnbtlUmk,  and  mMla  oblongata;  i  i^ial 


chord ;  and  the  nerves  which  are  given  off  from  thcM 
sources  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  So  far  the 
system  is  modelled  upon  that  of  mammiferous  animals  saO 
birds,  but  the  cerebellum  is  proportionally  much  less.  Tbe 
reptiles  have  also  a  ganglionaiy  nervous  system,  or  a  grtst 
double  symrathetic  nerve. 

TomA.— The  naked  skin  and  its  soisfiiili^  to  vmriatim 
of  temperature  would  seem  to  indicate  a  amaidenble  de- 
gree of  perception,  as  to  the  physical  and  even  ehanial 
nature  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Bat 
touch,  properly  so  called,  can  hardly  oust  in  a  fai^  stale  o( 
development  in  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Anurous  Batradti- 
ans.  They  have,  indeed,  no  nails  on  their  toes,  which  are 
much  longer  in  the  fro^  than  in  the  toads ;  and  in  nuor 
of  the  genera  and  species  the  toes  are  terminated  by  fleskr 
appenMges,  as  in  Pipa,  which  has  also  an  elongated  flesbr 
muzzle ;  the  tree  frogs  also  iHyia),  have  the  extremititi 
of  their  toes  dilated  into  fleshy  disks,  which,  like  the  aceta- 
bula  of  the  Sepiadee,  adhere  by  their  circumference.  Tbfse 
enable  the  animals  to  walk  in  all  directions  upon  flat  w- 
faces,  and  to  adhere  to  tbem  even  when  they  are  of  the 
smo(4best  nature.  The  sense  <^  touch  is  probably  man 
hifihly  developed  where  this  oivaniiation  is  mamfeatoa. 

7bf<«. — Probably  not  at  all  acute.  Hie  toogne,  as  v* 
have  seen,  is  an  oi^anfor  the  capture  of  the  in^p  which  w 
swallowed  entire  almost  in  the  same  mnnent  wat  it  ia  taJcen. 

Soull. — This  sense  would  seem  to  be  almost  rudimeotsiy 
in  the  Batrachians.  A  simple  opening  pierced  from  the 
end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  frmt  of  the  poute,  with  a  fle^ 
and  concave  membruie  at  its  external  extremis,  moving  ia 
unison  with  the  respiratory  action,  is  stronglT  eonttasteJ 
with  the  intricate  and  beautiful  structure  tatae  nasal  or- 
gans, which  are  so  highly  developed  in  the  camivcmb 
mammalia  and  birds. 

Hearing. — There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing  among  the  Anurous  Batrs- 
ehians.  The  Pipa$,  for  instaiAe,  have  a  sort  of  small  valve 
upon  tbe  ^mpanum,  somewhat  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
the  erooo^les,  and  probably  intoxted  to  protect  the  mem- 
brane against  tbe  pressure  of  the  water  when  the  animal 
resorts  to  great  depths.  Hyla  and  Sana  have  tbe  tympa- 
num distinctly  manifested  by  the  ddiea^  of  its  structuie 
when  compared  vrith  the  other  integuments  vtihe  heed.  Ib 
the  toeds  tne  tympanum  is  not  apparent.  Tbe  rea^r  will 
find  a  good  example  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  a  pr^nia 
tion  (No.  1575).  in  the  Museum  of  the  Collwe  of  Surgeons. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  bull-fV(^  (Rana  pipimu,  Linn.X  showmg 
the  free  and  wide  external  communication,  or  "  meatus"  of 
the  organ,  and  the  thin,  semi-transparent  nbratile  mem 
brane,  or  drum  of  tbe  ear,  which  is  stretched  across  the 
entrance  of  the  meatus,  and  is  adapted  to  respond  to  tbe 
impulse  of  sound  conveyed  through  air.  The  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  is  laid  open  on  tbe  left  side  from  bebnr,  diowing 
ue  101^  slender  bone  {columeUa,  or  oeneulum  auditut) 
which  rams  the  medium  of  communicatiatt  btatwccn  the 
membrana  tympani  and  the  labyrinth  ot  internal  ear.  The 
wide  vertical  passage,  or  Eustachian  tub^  1^  wfaieSi  the 
cavihr  of  tbe  t^panum  communicates  with  the  froces,  is 
also  laid  open  on  the  left  side,  but  is  seen  entire  on  the 
right  This  communicaUon  preserves  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  air  in  tbe  cavi^  of  the  tympanum  and  the  atmo 
sphere  without ;  and  an  equable  pressure  is  consequently 
sustained  by  the  membrana  tympani  under  every  ban»ne 
trical  variation.  *  It  may  be  observed,'  continues  tbe  learned 
author  of  tbe  Catalogue, '  that  the  extent  andfieedtnnof  the 
Eustachian  passage  are  in  relation  to  the  size  and  exposed 
condition  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  perhaps  also  to 
its  form,  which  is  convex  externally,  and  therefore  the 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  undue  pressure  from  without 
being  only  supported  behind  at  a  small  psrt  of  its  suvar- 
ftcies.'— (Cot.  Galierjf  PhytioL  Seriee,  vol  iii..  pan  V) 

8ight.-~Tb»  precision  with  which  a  toad  measures  the 
distanoa  oi  an  insect,  and  captures  it  with  its  tongue  dis 
moment  the  victim  is  within  reach  of  that  organ,  &hon  a 
high  and  accurate  developmuit  of  the  organs  of  sight,  u 
applicable  to.short  distances  at  least.  The  pupit  is,  ia  ge- 
neral, round,  but  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  whose  bsbitt 
are  nocturnal  (tbe  toad,  for  instance)  it  is  angular  cr  I  inear. 
The  humours  vary  in  their  proporticms  in  the  different  ge- 
nera, but  the  crystalline  humour  has  been  noticed  of  ^reaur 
density  and  of  a  more  spherical  Agure  in  the  aqaanc  ift- 
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In  the  Anuroue  Batrechians  there  an  laehrymal  glanda* 
vnd  the  tmiea  cor^unetiva  is  so  pierced  as  to  permit  the 
tears  to  run  into  tlie  cavitf  of  the  mouth. 

Seprodiu^on^'IbB  vmde  omsu  of  genoation  in  the 
Anurous  Batrachians  oonsist  of  tnw  testicles  situated  in 
the  euvitf  of  the  ahdomen  heknr  the  kidn^s,  and  the 
deferent  canals  terminate  in  the  doaca,  there  being  oo  ex- 
ternal male  organ.  The  ovaries  in  the  females  correspond 
in  situation  with  that  of  the  testicles  of  the  males,  and  are 
of  considerable  volume.  Their  free  extremity  forms  a  sort 
of  trumpet-shaped  opening,  and  the  oviduct  terminates  in 
the  cloaca,  whence  the  eggs  are  excluded.  Blumenbach 
describes  the  frogs  of  his  country  as  having  a  lai^  uterus 
divided  by  an  internal  partition  into  two  cavities,  from 
which  two  long  convoluted  oviducts  arise,  and  terminate  by 
open  orifices  at  the  sides  of  the  heart.  The  ovaria,  he  says, 
lie  under  the  liver,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Uie 
e^s  get  into  the  above-mentioiied  openings.  The  uterus, 
h»  adaStOTMumtotheoloaea.  The  toads,  according  to  him, 
have  not  uie  laige  uterus  ;  hut  tl»ir  ovidvots  tarmmate  by 
a  oommon  tube  in  the  ckMea. 

At  the  season  of  reproduction,  besides  the  vocal  mani- 
festations, there  are  others  which  visibly  distinguish  the 
male  in  many  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians.  At  each  croak, 
the  male  green  ftogs  project  from  the  commissure  of  the 
mouth  two  globular  bladders  into  which  the  air  is  intro- 
duced and  the  throat  swells  and  becomes  coloured.  In  the 
males  of  the  red  frog  the  thumbs  of  the  anterior  feet  become 
considerably  swollen  and  covered  by  a  black  and  rugose 
skin  at  this  period.  The  usual  mode  of  union  of  the  male 
and  female,  which  generally  takes  place  in  the  water,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description ;  the  former  excites 
the  latter  to  oolude  me  ^gs,  ana  iiMnmdates  them  as  they 
are  protruded.  These  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a  sort  of 
delicate  maoous,  permeable  membrane;  they  are,  when 
excluded,  most  frequently  agglomwatedather  in  glatinous 
masses  or  ehaplets,  and  increase  considerably  after  they  are 
plunged  in  the  water.  There  are  however  some  curious 
modin cations  of  the  disposition  of  the  eggs  in  certain  species 
of  the  Anurous  Batracnians.  The  accoucheur  toad  (Bttfo 
Ohgtetricans  of  htuxenii),  for  instance,  assists  the  female  in 
excluding  the  ehaplets  of  eggs,  and  disposes  them  round 
his  thighs,  somethine  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8.  He  is 
then  said  to  carry  them  about  till  the  eyes  of  the  embryo 
become  visible.  At  the  proper  period  .for  hatching,  he 
conv^s  his  progeny  to  some  stagnant  piece  of  water,  and 
deposits  them,  when  the  i^gs  break  and  the  tadpole  comes 
forth  and  swims  about.  Ine  male  Pipo,  or  Surinam  toad, 
as  soon  as  the  eggt  are  laid,  places  them  aa  the  back  <tf  the 
female  and  focimdates  diem.  The  female  (see  the  outs  at 
the  end  of  this  article)  then  takes  to  the  water,  and  the  skin 
of  her  back  swells,  and  forms  cellules,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  where  the  young  pass  their  tadpole  state,  for 
they  do  not  quit  their  domicUe  till  aflex  the  loss  of  their 
tail  and  tiw  development  of  their  legs ;  at  this  period  the 
mother  leaves  the  water,  and  returns  to  dry  land. 

Swammerdam  gives  the  number  of  e^  in  a  female  frog^ 
as  1400,  and  M.  de  Montbeillard  countra  1300.  In  these 
eggs  there  is  a  greenish  albumen  which  is  not  easily 
coagulable.  The  yolk  or  vitellus  is  absorbed  by  the  em- 
bryo, and  an  abdominal  cicatrice  indicates  the  umbilicus  in 
young  individuals.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  double 
ffwms  in  a  single  e^jg*  but  unit  of  these  prove  abrartive, 
ihoi^rh  some  give  birth  to  monsters  with  two  heads,  six 
legs,  and  two  tails,  as  well  as  to  hermaphrodites.  The  act 
of  copulation  is  of  considerable  duration,  both  in  the  C3ie- 
lonians  and  Anurous  Batrachians;  and  is  recorded  as  being 
prolonged  from  a  period  of  eighteen  days  to  thirty-one  and 
upwards  before  the  male  quits  the  female.  There  seems  to 
be  a  preponderance  of  males  over  females ;  and  to  this  most 
probably  may  be  ascribed  the  freauent  occurrence  of  frogs 
and  toads  sticking  on  the  heads  of  fishes,  such  as  carp  and 
tench.  In  our  chmates,  the  early  part  of  the  spring  is  the 
season  of  reproduction,  when  the  frogs  and  toads  of  both 
sexes  quit  the  localities  of  their  late  hybernation  and  their 
ordinary  haunts,  and  move  instinctively  to  those  stagnant 
waters  which  are  ^per  for  their  purpose,  and  where  they 
are  dien  collected  m  swarms. 

The  young  Anurous  Batrachaan  enters  lift  under  aa 
•ntirely  different  fbrm  from  that  which  it  is  afterwards  to 
assume;  and  undergoes,  like  the  insects,a5eriesof  metamor- 

I hoses  or  transfbnnationa  tilt  it  arrives  at  its  perftet  state, 
n  their  first  augt,  the  young  hare  an  elongated  hodjr. 


a  laterally  compressed  tail  and  external  branchise;  their 
small  mouth  is  (hmished  with  horny  hooks  or  teeth  for  the 
separation  of  vegeiahles,  and  they  nave  a  small  tube  on  the 
lower  lip  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  aquatic  plants, 
&c.  The  extwnal  branchin  next  disappear,  and  become 
covered  with  a  membrane,  being  placed  in  a  sort  of  sae 
under  the  throat ;  and  the  animal  then,  as  we  have  observed 
when  treatine  of  its  respiration,  breathes  after  the  manner 
of  fishes.  The  head,  which  is  furnished  with  eyes  and 
DOBtrils,  is  confounded  with  the  iKtge  globular  trunk  dis- 
tended with  tho  great  extent  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  it 
has  a  large  tail  for  swimming.  In  this  state  it  is  called  in 
English  a  tadpole,  and  in  French  tetard,  from  the  great 
apparent  volume  of  the  head.  Soon  tbo  posterior  limbs  are 
^adually  put  forth  near  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  are  de- 
veloped first;  the  anterior  feet  then  begin  to  show  tbom 
selves ;  the  tail  gradually  becomes  less  and  less,  shortens, 
shrinlu,  and  seems  at  last  to  be  absorbed;  the  mouth 
widens,  and  looses  its  homy  processes  or  Jaws ;  the  eyes  ara 
guarded  by  eye-lids;  the  belly  lengthens  and  diminishes  in , 
comparative  sise;  the  intestines  become  short;  the  true 
lungs  are  developed,  and  the  internal  brancbis  are  oblite- 
ratM ;  the  circulation  undei^oes  an  entire  c^mge ;  and  Uie 
animal,  hitherto  entirely  aquatic  and  herbivorous,  becomes 
carnivorous,  and  for  the  most  part  terrestrial. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wbarton  Jones  iZool.  Proc.,  March,  1837) 
observes,  that  when  the  right  gill  of  the  tadpole  disappears, 
it  is  not,  as  is  usually  supposeoC  by  the  closure  of  the  fissure 
through  which  it  ivotrudes,  but  by  the  extension  of  the 
opercular  fold  on  the  right  side  towards  that  of  the  left, 
forming  but  a  single  fissure,  common  to  the  two  branchial 
cavities,  through  which  the  left  gill  still  protrudes.  He 
also  remarks,  that  conditions  analogous  to  those  whwh 
oeeur  during  several  stages  of  this  pncera  exist  in  the 
Iwancbial  fissures  of  the  anguilliform  genera,  S^agebratf 
chit,  Monoptmtg,  and  Syn&an^tu. 

In  'he  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  there 
are  numerous  instructive  preparations  illustmtive  of  the 
reproductive  function  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians;  they 
are  at  present  unnumbered,  but  their  numbers  will  be  soon ' 
attached,  and  their  descriptions  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  '  Physiologi^d  Series'  (Gallery).  In  this  in- 
teresting collection  will  be  found  the  male  oi^ns  in  RemOt 
Bttfo,  and  Pipa  (Atierodactylus  of  Vfaglei),  ani>  the  female 
(H^ns  in  the  same  genera,  both  in  the  imexcited  and  pro- 
creative  state.  There  is  a  very  complete  series  of  the 
metamorphic  stages  of  Satia  pamdoxa,  with  disaeotionB 
demonstrative  of  the  internal  manchin,  the  convoluted  iit- 
tastine,  and  the  rudimental  extremities.  We  wouU  parti- 
eularly  dnw  the  student's  attention  to  a  female  i^pa  with 
the  cells  fiilly  developed,  containing  the  tadpoles  in  dif- 
fnent  stages,  and  a  section  showing  that  die  odls  are  only 
skin  deep,  and  that  the  cutis  is  separated  from  the  sub- 
jacent miucles  by  laige  lymphatic  reservoirs.  Anotlier 
female  specimen  shows  the  cells  in  progress  to  disappear* 
ance  after  their  function  has  been  performed. 

Ptirtieular  Excretions. — The  alleged  venom  of  the  oom- 
mon toad,  so  long  a  subject  of  popular  belief^  had  been 
rejected  by  many  modern  naturaliste,  among  whom  Cuvier 
may  be  particularly  mentioned.  Dr.  Davy  however  found 
the  venomous  matter  to  be  contained  in  follicles,  chiefly  in 
the  true  skin  and  about  the  head  and  shoidders,  but  also 
distributad  geuerallf  over  the  body  and  on  the  extremitiea. 
Pressure  causes  this  fluid  to  uude  or  even  sinrt  cnit  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  a  sufficient  quant^  may  be  thua 
collected  for  examination.  Dr.  Davy  found  it  extremely 
acrid  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  resembling  tho  extract  of 
aconite  in  this  respect ;  and  it  even  acts  upon  the  hands. 
With  a  small  residuum  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  aloohol: 
acetate  of  lead  and  corrosive  sublimate  do  not  affect  the 
solutions.  It  remains  acrid  on  solution  in  ammonia;  and 
when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  imparts  a  purple  colour  to 
it.  Combined  with  potash  or  soda,  it  becomes  less  acrid, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  partial  decomposition.  It  is 
highly  inflammable  as  left  by  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solutions;  and  the  residuum  which  appears  to 
give  it  consistence  seems  to  be  albumen.  More  acrid  than 
the  poison  of  the  most  venomous  serpents,  it  produces  no 
til  eract  when  introduced  into  the  oiroulation.  A  ehickan 
inoculated  with  it  was  not  affected.  Dr.  Davy  eoqjectnraa 
that  this  *  swdtned  venom*  is  a  defence  to  the  tmd  ftum 
camhrorous  animals ;  and  wa  have  seen  a  wheA  n^ad 
to  attack  ona  without  haaitaticHii  dron^Aa  nUnuldboir 
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'ti  month  m  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  that  be  had  ftit 
tin  effects  of  this  excretion,  vhich  Dr.  Davy  thinks  may  be 
auxiliary  in  decarbonizing  the  blood. 

Tbe  toads  are  also  said  to  possess,  besides,  two  glandular 
masses  (parotids),  which,  when  pressed,  exude  through 
small  holes  a  yellowish  thick  humour  of  a  musky  odour. 
The  other  odours  also  which  many  species  of  toads  produce, 
it  does  not  seem  yet  ascertained  ftom  what  source,  are  rery 
remarkable.  RoMel,  author  of  the  beautiful  work  on  Fron, 
compam  some  of  these  to  the  smell  of  g^lick  or  of  vola- 
tOized  sulphur  of  arsenic,  or  even  ignited  gunpowder; 
others  again,  he  says,  produce  an  effect  on  the  nose  like  the 
rapour  of  horseradish,  mustard,  or  the  leaves  of  monk's- 
hood  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  In  one  instance  only  he 
states  it  to  be  probable  that  tnis  emanation  comes  flrom  tbe 
cloaca ;  and  nuch  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  Dum£ril, 
who  states  that  he  has  been  assured  that,  in  certain  in-' 
stances,  the  water  in  which  some  of  these  animals  had  been 
placed  and  there  purposely  irritated  or  excited,  bad  become 
so  acrid  that  the  tadpoles  of  frogs  and  salamanders  intro- 
duced therein  hardly  survived  the  immersion. 

QeograpMcal  Distribution  and  Habitt.—yftxm  and  tem- 
perate out  moist  climates  are  the  localities  most  favourable 
to  the  Anurous  Batraehians.  Extreme  oold  is  fttal  to 
them,  and  so  is  extreme  dry  heat  They  sra  unable  to 
sustain  violent  uid  suddoi  changes  of  temperature.  In 
moderately  warm  climates,  and  tbrae  where  there  is  a  oon- 
siderable  degree  of  cold  during  a  part  of  the  year,  they 
bury  themselves,  in  winter,  either  under  the  earth  or  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  there  pass  the  season 
of  hybernation  without  taking  food  or  air,  till  the  Bi»ing 
calls  them  forth ;  when  the  same  fhig  which  had  passed  so 
many  months  without  respiration  would  expire  in  a  few 
minutes  if  prevented  from  shutting  its  mouth  and  so  sup- 
plying itself  with  air  by  deglutition.  The  general  habits  of 
the  tribe  may  be  collected  nom  the  different  sections  of  this 
article,  and  from  the  descriptions  of  those  fbrms  in  it  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Natural  HiarroRT  and  SrsnHATic  AsKAirosHBirT. 

Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  such 
of  the  Anurous  Batraehians  as  fell  within  the  scope  of  his 
observation?  He  separates  the  marsh-frogs  from  the  toads 
and  tree-frogs,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  their  organiza- 
tion, habits,  and  reproduction,  excepting  that  he  seems 
to  luve  beeii  of  opinion  {Hist.  lib.  v.  c  3)  that  there  was 
intromission  on  the  part  of  the  male.  (Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  1  ; 
lib.  ii.c.  1,  IS;  lib.  iiLc.  1. 12 :  lib.  iv.c  5,9,  U;  lib.  vi  c.  14; 
lib.  viii.  e.  2,  S8,  &e.)  Pliny,  whose  Natural  History  is 
lithe  better  than  a  collection  of  ill-digested  notes,*  and 
vho  borrowed  most  largely  from  Aristotle,  treats  of  the 
Rqttiles  in  book  xi„  and  dooribes  with  sufficient  aoeuraey 
the  tongue  and  voice  of  frogs  (c  65,  112). 

B^lon,  Rondelet,  Salviani,  and  Gesner,  are  the  first 
authors  who  claim  our  attention  after  the  long  dark  period 
which  began  to  brighten  about  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  latter,  who  devoted  thirty-four  folio 
pages  to  the  natural  history  of  frogs,  accumulated  a  vast 
mass  of  f^ts,  and  deserves  the  praise  lavished  upon  him  by 
such  men  as  Boerhoave  and  Toumefort.  Aldrovandi 
followed  towards  the  close  of  the  same  period,  and,  at  his 
death,  in  1605,  left  materials  for  fourteen  volumes,  in  folio, 
which  were  afterwards  published.  A  considerable  portion 
of  his  first  book  on  d^tated  oviparous  quadrupeds  is 
occupied  by  his  history  and  oommentaties  on  ttw  frog  tribe. 
Jonaton  notices  them,  but  comprises  his  compiled  nistory 
within  the  compass  of  two  not  very  long  articles. 

Our  countryman  Ray  ajppeais  at  the  head  of  the  syste- 
mattc  writers  on  the  subject,  and  though  his  *  Synopsis' 
cannot  be  considered  as  much  more  than  a  sketch,  it  deserves 
atten^n  as  an  attempt  at  natural  classification. 

LMpsns,  at  first,  made  his  '  Amphibia'  oonsiBt  of  animals 
whciiB^Kidy  was  either  naked  or  scaly,  whose  teeth  were 

Sinted  and  which  had  no  grinders,  and  no  radiated  fins, 
e  afterwards  added  the  Diodon,  and  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  cartilaginous  fishes,  under  the  designation  of  '  Amphi- 
biaNante^ 

The  fbst  danification  was  the  r«ralt  of  his  own  views, 

■  TTu  utow  mm  erlUqo^qul.kpr^woCT  puct  beatuMnp  de  temp*  i  Mn 
4m  mtnil%  1m  «  nagH  dui  MttalM  ehnpHMa,  en  y  Jolgaaat  dn  nllnluu 
qnl  M  nMortnt  pw  ila*draMpropMBMtdltaii  ■uteqaloflkanlmltw- 
lutiwDient  l«icn»anMt  kt  plot  ■opmttUniHa  luiei  anx  dicIuBatloiu  faat 
fhUaMphM«lMKt{M.'  (Cnvlar.) 


and  be  appears  to  have  been  misled  into  the  aeoond  by  th« 
assertions  of  Dr.  Garden.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Sys- 
tema  Naturte'  (the  12th>  he  places  tbe  great  genus  Bam 
between  the  ;genera  Testudo  and  Draco,  mating  it  tbe 
second  ^nus  of  his  first  order,  ReptUia,  of  his  third  das^ 
AmjMbta.  Tbe  MeptiUa  he  shortly  characterizes  as 
'  pedati,  spirantea  or^*  and  admits  into  it  the  genus  IjoeetU 
in  addition  to  die  genera  above  stated.  The  *  Amphibis 
Serpentes'  and  *  Amphibia  Nantes'  form  the  other  ivo 
orders. 

Passing  by  Klein  (1751)  we  come  to  the  worli  published 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  Laurenti,*  which  has  done  so  much 
for  this  branch  of  zooU^y.  3iie  class  '  Reptilia*  com  pre 
bends,  in  this  book  (1768),  three  ord»8  only,  viz.  the  Sa- 
Umtia,  Qradimtia,  and  Serpentia.  Tbe  SoA'enJta  con* 
prise  tbe  Anurous  Batraehians,  consisting  of  the  fti^wing 
genera:  the  Pipas  (iVpa),  the  Toads  (£it/b),  tbe  Frugs 
(AonaX  and  the  Tree-Frogs  iHyla).  The  author  adds  the 
genus  Protetu,  founded  on  tbe  larva  of  Bona  paradoxa. 

Before  the  appearance  however  of  the  '  Specimen  He- 
dicum'  of  Laurenti,  Roesel  published  his  magnificent  work 
on  the  Frogs  of  his  country  (Nurerabeig,  1758).    He  is 
justly  noticed  by  Cavier  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
servers  and  ele^t  designers  of  sulge^  of  natiu«l  histtiy. 

Soopoli  (1777)  varies  so  little  in  arran^mcnt  firoa 
Linnsus,  though  the  characten  are  differeni^  bvt  not 
better  worded,  that  he  need  not  detain  us  from  the  work  of 
Lao^de,  published  (1788,  1790)  as  a  continuation  irf 
Buffon.  under  the  title  of  *  Histoire  Naturelle  dea  Qu^ 
rupMes  Ovipares  «t  des  Serpens.'  Under  tbe  second  claa 
of  his  oviparous  quadrupeds  he  ranges  the  Frog  tnbe  in 
three  genera,  Let  OrmouUlet,  Let  Raines,  et  Let  CrapOMdt, 
and  these  genera  comprise  33  species. 

M.  Alex.  Brongniart  (1799.  1800,  1803)  divides  hv 
class  Reptiles  into  four  orders,  viz.  Chelomans,  Samiaiu, 
Ophidiant,  and  Batraehians  :  in  this  fourth  order  he  admits 
the  genera  GrenouiUe,  Crapaud,  Baine,  and  Saiamamdre. 

Latreille  (1801, 1825)  makes  tlie  Amphibia  a  clan,  whici. 
he  divides  into  two  orders,  the  CoAwt^tmeAtate  and  Perrm- 
nibraneihiaia.  The  Oa^ieibranehiate  Amphibia  he  sub- 
divides into  the^niaviifortBilleis,andthetaUed(tAvifiefl. 
The  first  subdivision  oomprisaa  the  genera  ^pa,  Bitfo, 
Bona,  and  Hykt. 

Daudin,  in  his  '  Trait£  General*  (1802,  1803).  adopto  the 
method  of  Brongniart,  and  seems  to  have  bestowed  mud: 
research  on  the  Anurous  Batraehians,  of  which  he  ha»  lef 
an  *  Histoire  Particullfire,'  in  one  voL  4to.  with  38  plaia 
representing  54  species. 

Cuvier  (1798,  1817,  1629)  admits  the  following  genen 
among  the  Anurous  Batraehians  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
*  Rdgne  Animal — Bona,  Ceratophrys,  Dactylethra,  HyU 
(CaUmita  of  Schneider  and  Herrem),  Btf/ir,  BombimUnr 
(Rhinella  of  Fitzinger,  Oxyrhynchmof  Spix).  tbe  Otilopket* 
(Chiv.),  Brevieeps  of  Merrem  {Engy^omaat  Fitai^cr  in 
part),  and  Pipa. 
M.  Dum^ril,  who  states  that  he  has  made  Reptiles  hb 

Erticular  study,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  chair  irf"  H. 
c£pM^  has  published  much  on  the  subjeet,and  promises 
at  the  end  of  uie  last  volume  on  tbe  '  Reptiles'  iSitiit*  • 
Buffon)  to  prment  a  complete  table  of  arrangement  This 
work  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  Batraehians. 

Oppel,  besides  his  two  memoirs  in  the  19Ui  toL  of  the 
'  Annales  du  Museum  de  Paris,'  one  of  wbidi  was  upon  the 
Batraehians,  published  in  1811  his '  Pradromus,*  in  4to.  His 
third  order  of  *  Naked  Reptiles  or  Batraehians '  is  divided 
into  the  Apoda  {Cecilia),  tbe  Ecaudata  or  Anurous  Batr«- 
ehians  (Frc^),  and  tbe  Caudata,  Urodeles  or  Tailed  Ba^- 
ohians.  Bvifo,  Pipa,  Raaa,  and  Hyla,  are  the  genera  vi 
the  Anurous  Batradiisns. 

Merrem  (1790,  1820,  182nmsfces  hisseeond  clasB.the 
Batraehians,  consist  of  three  orders,  viz. :  1,  ApodaiCeriii  ii, 
2.  Salientia ;  and  3,  Gradientia.  Among  the  Salimtj*. 
which  are  the  Anurous  Batrachiani^  are  comMtsed  the 
genera  Hyla  or  Oilamta,  Ba»-  SnvKepe,  &Mibimator. 
Pipa,  and  Bitfo. 

M.  deBlainville(1816, 1828)  divides  the  Reptiles  mto  two 
classes,  the  second  of  which.  Ichthyoid  Amphibians  at  AV 
dipelliferous  (naked-skinned)  Reptiles,  has  fttr  the  first  <d 
its  fotu-  orders  the  Batraduant,  which  consist  of  tbe  fi^u 
leading  generic  fwms  of  Anurous  Brtimfthinna,  and  Me 

*  Thm  SM  tMM  «bo  mttribnle  Ihia  lecdisf  wcrittoVblMLaa^Mfc 
aid  the  oompooloa  «f  Lanrenti'i  rtudMs.  . 
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leparated  into  two  suborders  according  to  their  habits,  the 
first  being  theAquiparous,  and  the  second  the  Dorsigeroua 
iPipa). 

Mr.  Gray  (1825,  1831)  considers  theAmpMbia  a  separate 
class,  and,  like  Fitzinger  (1826),  divides  them  into  those 
which  undergo  a  metamorphosis  and  those  which  do  not. 
He  subdivides  the  Ranides  into  the  genera  Rana,  Cerato- 
phrys,  Hyla,  Bt^o,  Rkinella,  Daetylethra.  Bombinator, 
Sirombiu,  Brevicepg,  and  Asterodaetylus  (Wagler),  or  the 
Pipas.  In  1835  he  introduced  to  the  Zoological  Society  a 
toad  {Bombinator  Australia)  &om  Swan  River,  observing 
that  the  form  had  not  been  previously  met  with  out  of 
£ui'ope. 

The  zoological  divisions  of  MM.  Carus  and  Ficinus 
appeared  about  the  same  time,  and  they  adopt,  with  regard 
to  the  Reptiles,  very  nearly  the  clastiiflcation  of  Merrem  and 
the  views  of  Olien,  whose  works  were  published  in  1809, 
1816,  and  1821. 

Dr.  Harlan,  in  18'^5,  published  his  account  of  the  Ame- 
rican Reptiles,  which  he  divides  into  Batrachians,  Ophidians, 
Saurians,  and  Chelonians.  Several  species  of  the  Caudated 
Batrachians  are  enumerated,  and  they  are  fbUowed  by  the 
Tailless  Batrachians,  as  BanOy  Bufo,  Hyla. 

Mr.  Haworth,  in  his  dichotomous  or  binary  method 
(1825),  divides  the  Batrackia  into  Apoda  and  Pedata:  the 
latter  he  subdivides  into  Saiienlia,  as  Pipa,  Hyla,  Bufo, 
Bombinator,  Bretnceps,  Rana ;  and  Gradientta,  which  he 
subdivides  into  the  MtUahilia  (those  which  undergo  a  me- 
tamorphosiii,  Salamandrce  for  instance)  and  the  Immutabilia 
(those  which  do  not,  Proteus  and  the  Sirens). 

Fitzinger  (1826)  separates  the  Reptiles  into  the  Monopnoa 
and  Dipnoa,  and  the  latter  he  subdivides  into — 1,  the  Atu- 
tabilia;  2,  the  Immutabilia.  In  the  Rrst  subdivision  are 
found  the  Ranalds,  the  Bufondids,  the  Bombinatoroids, 
the  Pipoids,  and  the  Salamandrnids.  The  four  first  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians.  The  Pipoids 
are  characterized  as  having  no  tongue,  an  organ  which 
exists  in  the  throe  other  families.  In  the  Bombinatoroids 
the  tympanum  is  hidden,  whilst  it  is  perceptible  in  the 
Bttfondida,  which  have  no  teeth,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  the  Ranoids,  where  the  teeth  are  distinct. 

Ritgen  (1828)  divides  the  Anurous  Batrachians  or  Py- 
somnlgi  into  the  Ttee-Viogs,  Bdallipodobatrachians ;  the 
Frogs,  Phyllopodobatrachiant ;  and  the  Toads,  Diadactylo- 
batrachians. 

The  system  of  Wagler  (1830)  takes  organi2ation  as  the 
basis  of  its  arrangement,  and  he  makes  the  class  Anmhibia 
consist  of  eight  oraers,  viz. :  the  Torlotses,  the  Crocomlians, 
the  Lizards,  the  Serpents,  the  Orvets,  the  Ceciliat,  the 
Frogs,  and  the  Ickthyodcs. 

He  then  characterizes  the  seventh  order,  that  of  the  Froga 
(Rana;)-,  as  having  no  penis,  and  undergoing  a  metamorpho- 
sis ;  and  divides  them  into  two  femihes,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  those  without  a  tongue  {Aglosses),  and  the  second 
of  those  which  possess  a  tongue  iPhaneroglosses).  The 
first  of  these  consists  of  but  one  genus,  AsterodactyltiS 
(Pipa) ;  the  rest  of  the  genera  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians 
belong  to  the  second.  Such  are  Xenopus  (Wagler),  Microps 
(Wa<jler),  Calamita  (Fitzinger),  Hypsiboas  (Wagler),  Ante- 
iris  (Wagler),  Hyas  (Wagler),  Phyllomedusa  (Wagler), 
Sn'nax  (Wagler),  Dendrobatea  (Wagler),  Pkyllodytea 
(Wagler),  Enydrobius  (Wasjler),  Cystignat/ms  (Wagler), 
liana  (Linnaeus),  Pseudis  (Wagler),  Ceralopkrys  (Bo'i^), 
Mpgalt^phryg  (Kuhl),  Hemiphractus- (Waaler),  Systoma 
(Wagler),  Chaunus  (Wagler),  Paludicola  (Wagler),  Pelo- 
bales  (Wagler),  Alytes  (Wagler),  Bombinator  (Merrem), 
Bu/o  (Linnfflus),  Brachycepkalus  (Fitzinger). 

Mullcr(]832)  divides  the  Amphibia  into  two  great  orders, 
the  Scaly  and  the  Naked.  The  Anurous  Batrachians  belong 
of  course  to  the  latter.  He  thus  places  the  characters  of 
the  two  orders  in  opposition  to  eacn  other. 

Scaly.  Naked. 
Occipital  condyle  simple  .    .  Double. 
True  ribs  None  or  mere  rudiments. 


Auricle  of  the  heart  double 
Internal  ear  with  fenestrsei 

oralis  and  rotunda  ,  .  J 
Cochlea  ilimapon  of  thel 

French),  distinct  .  .  I 
Penis,  simple  or  double    .  . 


Simple.* 
Fenestra  ovalis  onlj. 

None. 
None. 


Dr.  Dbty  tnd  HU.  Mat  Ang*  and  WCiari  haw^  h  wt  bdbM  ataiad,  ■» 
MiUioml  tb«t  the  »urioU,  which  la  >pi>af«iUy  itaite,  b  te  iMtttr 
nto  Iwo  dlvisiaai  by  ■  «Mfkla  faimon. 


No  metamorphosis  .  Generally  a  distinct  meta- 

morphosis. 
Distinct    branchiffi,  with 
No  branchia  either  persistent  or  nou- 

'      permanent  holes. 
Skin  scaly,  escutcheoned,)  »,  ,  , 
orcuirassed    ....  J 

Schinz  (Naturgeschicte  und  Abbildungen  der  Reptilien, 
Leipzig,  1833)  follows  for  the  most  part  the  classification  oi 
Wagler.  There  are  numerous  plates,  collected  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  good  class- 
book. 

The  following  cuts  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  leading  forms  among  the  Anurous  Batrachians 
in  their  adult  state. 


Sum  paluatiia  (two  thltdi  ut.  iIm). 
Europo, 


Ontophtyi  frmoou  (twoHUida  Dat,  •ke> 
America. 


Bnfo  Tulgvl*  (half  ut;.«li^ 

au»pfcUiiji;ized  by 
With  u  udn  vtow  «C  tt»  tal 
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Apa  MMMM,  L>nimU(AitandM41uof  Wulcr},  Sniteun  Toad,  hmalo. 
W*«BiJ.  Tbaa|nwagmahow«UwdiapothUmMlb«eeUa.aBd  thriraiuu^ 
itttha  ikU.  whtcfc  to  MwBtd  baolumd  thm  mnaelawem  brtotr.  TTiy  wnill  ttrt- 
m»m  «|«m  am  tadprie^  is  dlbnnt  lUfM  of  dnakpowob 


Uoolor  (half  sat. 
Sonlh  Anniaa.  ■ 


FoHiL  Frogs. 

Fosiin  frogs  have  been  found  in  the  coal-formation  of  tbe 
Rhine  (Papier-ktM)  in  company  with  the  fishes  LeudsevM 
macrttnu  and  L.  jpapyraceua.  Two  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  there  are  many  examples  in  the  museum  &t 
Bonn.  In  this  countrv  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  Lord  Cole  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  ban. 

FROGSBIT,  tbe  common  name  of  a  wild  water-plan; 
called  HydroclmriB  Morsus  Rans. 

FROISSART  (JEAN,  or  JOHN),  was  horn  at  Valerr 
ciennes  about  1337.    He  was  the  son,  as  is  oonj«ctun.'<i 
from  a  passage  in  his  poems,  of  Thomas  FroissB.rt,  a  hera]  '.• 
paints,  no  ineonsiderable  profession  in  the  days  of  chinl^y. 
The  youth  of  Froissart,  ftom  twdve  years  upwards,  as  ue 
himself  informs  us,  was  spent  in  every  species  of  elega'.: 
indulgence.   In  the  midst  of  his  dissipation  however,  t 
early  discovered  tbe  ardent  and  inquisitive  q>int  to  wLr'. 
we  owe  so  much ;  and  even  at  toic  age  of  twenty,  at  ijt 
command  of  his  *  dear  lord  and  master.  Sir  Robert  • ' 
Namur,  lord  of  Beaufort,'  be  began  to  write  the  history  < : 
the  French  wars.   The  period  ham  1326  to  I3j6  Vi> 
chiefly  filled  up  from  the  chronicles  of  Jean  le  Bel,  car  ' 
of  Li^e,  a  confident  of  John  of  Hainault,  and  celeb.-j'i-. 
by  Froissart  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy.    It  is  rei>- r- 
able  to  believe  that  this  work  was  interrupted  dunRf: . 
journey  to  England  in  the  train  of  Philippa  of  HaiiUL 
the  heroic  wife  of  Edward  III.,  and  niottier  of  the    .  ^ 
Prince.   Froissart  was  fi>r  three  or  four  years  secretary, 
clerk  of  her  chamber,  a  situation  which  be  would  prulict 
have  retained  but  fur  a  deep-rooted  passion  for  a  lady  '. 
Flanders,  which  induced  him  to  return  to  that  counit>- .  ■ 
circumstance  equally  favourable  to  the  history  of  the  C  r- 
tinent,  and  unfortunate  for  that  of  Britain.    During  : 
residence  in  England  he  visited  the  Scottish  moumaiii- 
which  he  traversed  on  a  palfrey,  carrying  his  own  portiui-.- 
teau,  and  attended  only  by  a  ereyhoHnd.    His  characiLr  ■ 
historian  and  poet  introduced  htm  to  Ihe  court  of  David  \  \- 
and  to  tbd  hardly  less  honourable  distinction  of  dAc-. 
days'  abode  at  the  castle  of  Dalkeith  with  William,  eai- 
Douglas,  where  he  learned  prasunally  to  know  tbe  net  ■ 
heroes  whose  deeds  he  has  Tej>eate^y  celebrated.    He  st^ 
in  France  at  Melun-sur-Smne  about  April  20th,  I3i 
perhaps  private  reasons  might  luve  induced  him  to 
that  road  to  Bordeaux,  whoe  he  was  on  All  Saints*  dar  - 
that  ]rear,  when  the  princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to  It 
of  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  Richard  IL  The  pclnov  • 
Wales  setting  out  a  few  days  afterwards  for  tbe  war  . 
Spain  against  Henry  the  Bastard.  Froissart  acoompani. 
him  to  Dax,  where  the  prince  resided  some  time.    He  I  - 
expected  to  attend  him  during  the  continuance  of  ik- 
great  expedition,  but  the  prince  would  not  permit  faua  : 
n>  farther ;  and  shortly  atier  his  arrival  sent  him  bare  : 
the  queen  his  mother.    Froissart  could  not  have  made  s;.- 
long  stay  in  England,  since  in  the  following  year,  13A>.  b- 
was  at  different  Italian  courts.   It  was  this  same  year  t-- 
LitineU  duke  of  Qarence,  son  of  the  king  of  England, 
cnused  Johuad.  dat^hter  of  Galeas  II,,  duke  of  Mtiir 
Froissjart,  who  probably  was  in  his  suite,  was  praaent  at  i: 
magnidcent  receptioQ  which  Amadsus,  coant       Sa\  • 
sumamed  the  Count  Verd.  gave  him  on  his  return :  t 
describes  the  f^ts  on  this  occasion,  and  does  not  forget 
tell  us  that  they  danced  a  virelay  of  his  composition.  Fr  - 
the  court  of  Savoy  he  returned  to  Mdan.  where  the  sas 
coimt  Amadant  gavttjhim^m^dj^^^  ofc 
with  twenty  floruu  at'mi;  nwoi  tneuce  MCPenl  to  Boko. 
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and  Femn,  when  he  received  ftvty  dneats  from  the  king 
of  Ojrpnu,  andtheoeetoRome.  Instead  of  the  modest  equi- 
page be  travelled  witii  into  Scotland,  be  vas  now  like  a 
man  of  importance,  travelling  on  a  bandwrne  hone,  at- 
tended hy  8  baekiwy.  It  tbs  alwut  this  time  that  Froi»> 
sart  expwieneed  a  loss  «hi(^  notbtng  oould  recompense— 
the  death  of  queen  PbiUppa,  vhich  took  place  in  1309.  He 
composed  a  lay  on  this  melanoboly  event,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  a  witness ;  for  he  says,  in  another  place, 
that  in  1395  it  was  twenty-seven  yean  since  he  had  eeen 
Bn^nd.  According  to  VoasiuB  and  Bullatt,  ha  wrote  the 
life  of  queen  Fhilippa ;  hut  this  aawrtioit  is  not  ftranded  on 
any  prooft. 

Independently  uf  the  emp1o)inent  of  clerk  of  the  eham- 
her  to  the  aueen  of  England,  which  Froissart  had  held,  he 
had  been  aiao  of  the  household  of  Kdward  III.,  and  even  of 
that  of  John  king  of  France.  Having  however  lost  hia  pa- 
troness, he  did  not  return  to  Sngland,  but  went  into  nis 
own  country,  where  he  obtained  tbe  living  of  Lestines.  Of 
all  that  be  performed  during  the  time  he  exercised  this 
ministry,  he  tells  us  nothing  mote  than  that  the  tavcm- 
keetwia  of  Lestinea  bad  five  hundred  firanea  of  his  money 
in  the  short  space  of  time  be  was  their  reetor.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  a  mauuseript  jonmal  of  the  bishop  of  CJhartres, 
chancellor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  that,  according  to  letters 
sealed  December  12, 1381,  this  prince  caused  to  be  aetzed 
fUt^-six  quires  of  the '  Chronide*  of  Froissart,  rector  <^  the 
parish  of  Lestines,  which  the  bistortan  had  seDt  to  be  iUn- 
minated,  and  then  to  be  forwarded  to  the  king  of  England, 
the  enemy  of  France.  Froissart  attached  himself  after- 
wards to  Wenceslaus  of  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Brabant; 
perhaps  in  quality  of  secretary.  This  pnnce,  who  had  a  taste 
for  poetry,  commissioned  Froissart  to  make  a  collection  of 
bis  songs,  rondeaus,  and  virdays;  and  Froissart,  adding 
some  of  his  own  pieces  to  those  of  the  prince,  formed  a  sort 
of  romance,  under  the  title  of  *  Meliador;  or,  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun but  the  duke  did  not  live  to  see  tlw  comiiletion 
of  the  worl^  for  he  died  in  1384. 

Immediately  after  this  event,  Froinatt  found  onofter 
patron  in  Guy  count  de  Blois,  who  made  him  clerk  of  bis 
chapel  for  whidi  Froissart  testified  his  gratitude  bv  a  pas- 
toral and  apithalamium  on  a  marriage  in  the  fomity.  He 
mssed  the  years  1385,  1386,  and  1387  sometimes  in  the 
Blaisois,  sometimes  in  Touraine ;  but  the  count  de  Blois 
having  engaged  bim  to  continue  his  history,  which  he  left 
unflnished,  he  determined  in  1388  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peace  which  was  just  concluded  to  visit  the  court  of  Gaston 
PhcBbus  count  de  Foix,  in  order  to  gain  tall  information  of 
whatever  related  to  foreign  countries  and  the  mote  distant 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.   His  joumey  to  Ortez,  the  chief 


(of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  in  a  fbrmer  article)  received  and  admitted  bim  as  a 
member  of  his  household.  Here  Froissart  used  to  entertain 
Gaston  after  supper  by  reading  to  him  the  romance  of 
*  Meliador,'  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  Afier  a  long 
Bojoum  at  the  court  of  Ortez  he  returned  to  Flanders  by 
the  route  of  Avignon.  We  learn  from  a  poem  referred  to 
by  Monsieur  de  St.  Palaye,  that  on  this  occasion  the  his- 
torian, alwavs  in  quest  of  adventures,  met  a  personal  one 
with  which  he  could  have  dispensed,  being  robbed  of  all  the 
ready  money  which  his  travels  had  left  him.  After  a  series 
of  journeys  into  different  countries  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
information,  we  find  hini  in  1390  in  his  own  country,  solely 
occupied  in  the  completion  of  his  histoir,  at  least  until  1393, 
•when  he  was  again  at  Paris.  From  the  year  1378  he  bad 
obtained  from  pope  Qement  VIL  the  reversuon  of  a  cauonry 
at  Lille^  and  in  the  ootlection  of  his  poetry,  which  was  eom- 

£leted  in  1393,  and  elsewhere,  be  calls  himself  canon  of 
ille ;  but  pope  Clement  dying  in  1394,  he  gave  up  his 
expectations  of  the  reversion,  and  began  to  quality  hiiuself 
as  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  collegiaw  <dittr«b  of  Chimay, 
which  he  probably  oved  to  the  friendjdiip  of  the  count  de 
Blois 

In  1393  Froissart  revisited  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  high  favour  and  affection  by  Richard 
II.  and  the  royal  ftunily.  Here  he  went  on  collecting  for 
hia  history,  and  bad  the  honour  to  present  bis 'Meliador*  to 
the,  king,  who  was  much  delighted  with  it, '  for  he  could 
speak  and  read  French  veir  well.*  After  a  residence  of 
three  months  Froissart  left  England,  and  at  bis  departure 
received  firom  the  king  a  silver  goblet  containing  a  hundred 
P  O,  No.  657. 


nobles.  He  foully  settled  at  bis  beneflce  of  Cbimsy,  and 
employed  as  nsnal  the  hows  of  his  leisure  in  arrangingand 
detailing  the  inforaation  coUeeted  in  his  travels.  Four 
years  hronglit  bim  to  1 989,  when  iho  mdaneholy  fote  of  his 
bensfoetor  Richard  H.  became  the  sulgeet  of  his  latest 
labours.  It  is  uneertan  how  long  FroissaTt  survived  the 
death  of  lUchard  and  the  oonelusion  of  bis  *Cbnmi^;*  he 
was  then  about  sixty  years  <dd,  and  died  shortly  after  at 
Cfaimay,  according  to  an  entrv  in  the  obituaiy  of  the 
chapter. 

The  period  of  history  embraced  in  Froissart's  *  Chronicle* 
is  from  1326  to  1400.  The  best  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
original  is  that  of  Lyon,  in  fourvolumea,  in  folio,  1559.  The 
latest  is  that  in  the  '  Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales 
Fran^aises,  avee  Notes  et  Eclaircissements,  par  J.  A. 
Buchon,'  in  tfteen  volumes,  8vo.,  Paris,  1824-182S.  Frois- 
sart's *  Chnmicle'  seems  to  have  been  first  printed  at  Paris 
by  Ant.  Verard,  without  date,  4  vols,  in  folio,  and  was 
reprinted  by  GuilL  Eustace,  Par.  1514.  There  are  two 
English  translations ;  one  by  Bourebiw  l«d  Berners,  made 
'at  the  high  commandment'  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  foL 
I^nd.,  Pinson,  iMys  ■  reprinted  in  two  volumes,  4to,. 
Lond.  1813,  under  tbeeditonal  care  of  B.  V.  Uttecscm,  Esq.; 
the  other, 'with  additions  from  many  celebrated  HSa,' 
translated  by  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.,  appeared  '  tcom  the 
Hafod  press,'  in  four  volumes,  4to.,  1803-1695. 

The  principal  particulars  of  Froissart's  life  have  been 
here  condensed  firom  that  by  St.  Palaye,  translated  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Johnes,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1801,  and  revised  and 
re-publisned  in  4to.,  Hafod,  1810. 

There  are  several  splendidly  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
Froissart's '  Chronicle,'  quite  or  neariy  contemporary,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum :  one  a  complete  copy,  lielong- 
ing  to  the  old  royal  library  of  the  kings  of  England,  14  D. 
ii.-vi. ;  another  consisting  of  the  second  and  foiuth  books  in 
the  same  collection,  18  E.  i.  and  ii. ;  a  third  in  the  Harleian 
Library,  MSB.  4379  and  4380,  containing  the  fourth  hook 
only;  the  fourth  copy  is  in  the  Arundel  collection  latdy 
transftrred  flrom  tbe  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  Na  97, 
containing  the  first  secondi  snd  third  books ;  but  this  MS. 
is  mutilated,  and  has  lost  many  of  its  illuminations. 

FROME,  a  town  in  tbe  parish  of  Frome  Sdwood  and 
hundred  of  Frome,  and  in  ths  county  of  Somerset,  105 
miles  west-by-soutfa  flnm  London.  It  is  agreeably  situated 
on  the  river  Frome,  a  branch  of  the  Avon,  and  on  the 
north-enst  declivity  of  several  hills  contiguous  to  the  forest 
of  Selwood,  whence  the  town  is  frequently  called  From^ 
Selwoocl  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  but  irregularly  built,  and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved.  The  borough  of 
Frome  was  not  represented  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act;  it  now  returns  one  member.  It  is  not  incorporated. 
It  was  fonneriy  governed  by  a  baflil^  but  is  now  under  the 
aaperintendence  of  tbe  county  magistrates.  Frome  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Batb  and  Wells.  Tbo  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St  John  Baptist,  is  a  handsome  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  quadrangular  tower  with  a  neat  stone 
spire.  The  average  net  income  of  the  vicarage  is  720^; 
latron,  tbe  marquis  of  Bath.  The  town  is  said  to  be 
prospering,  end  contains  several  extensive  manufhctures  of 
wooUen  rfoth.  mills  for  rolling  iron,  and  some  considerable 
breweries.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1831,  its 
population  was  11,240.  Here  is  a  grammar-scbuol  of 
the  foundation  of  Edward  VI.,  besides  several  other  inati- 
tutioDS,  among  which  is  a  good  charity-school.  The  mar- 
ket-day is  Wednesday.  The  cattle-fairs  are  held  24lh 
Febmary,  22nd  July,  1 4th  September, and  25ih  November. 

(Carlisle's  Top.  Diet. ;  Collinson  s  Hist,  and  Ant.  (/  the 
County  o/Somenef,  Bath,  1791  •  Beautiet  qf  England  ana 
Wafeai'  ParHamentarg  Papert,  &c) 

FROME,  river.  [Soubksbtsbirx.I 

FROND,  a  botanical  term  intenoed  to  .sxpress  sucAi 
organs  as  are  eompoeed  of  a  stem  and  a  leaf  cemnined;  the 
leaves  of  ferns  and  palms  ware  thought  to  be  of  tfaia 
nature ;  hut  as  it  is  now  known  that  the  leaves  of  such 
plants  are  in  no  important  respect  different  firom  those  (tf 
other  plants,  the  term  fhind  has  cea^ted  to  havo  aay  prseiso 
meaning,  and  is  disused  by  the  belt  botanists. 

FRONDE,  the  name  of  a  political  faction  in  Franco 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  hostile  U 
the  prime  mmister,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  to  the  qumti 
regent,  who  supported  him.  In  consequence  of  some  dif- 
putes  between  the  parliammt  of  Paris  and  the  court,  on  th« 
occasion  of  some  new  taxes  levied  by  the  minister,  tbe  car- 
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dioal  ordered  the  unit  of  the  {ttwident  aod  of  one  of  the 

eouncillors  of  the  parUament  in  August,  1048,  and  this  act 
was  the  signal  of  a  civil  war.  The  party  opposed  to  the  court 
affected  to  declare  themselTes  not  gainst  the  queen's 
government,  but  only  against  the  cardinal,  whom  tbey  at- 
tacked by  accusations  and  lampoons,  from  which  they  de- 
rived the  name  of  '  Frondeura,*  '  censurets,*  or  *  jeerere/ 
They  had  for  leaders  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  duke  of 
Nemours,  the  prince  of  Cwiti,  the  duke  de  Venddmo,  the 
abbi  de  Rets  (aftwwards  oardinid),  marshal  Turenue,  and 
other  men  of  the  fliat  rank,  at  wdl  as  ladies  among  others 
the  duchess  de  Longuevilleb  who  was  a  most  conspicuous 
and  violRit  partisan.  The  people  of  Parb  took  part  with 
the  Frondeurs :  they  drew  chains  aorosa  the  streets,  at- 
tacked the  troops,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  liberate  the 
two  members  of  the  parliament  Tliia  was  sailed  '  the  day 
of  the  barricades.'  A  kind  of  truce  took  places  but  tlw 
parliament  continued  refractwy,  the  court  hostile,  and  the 
people  tumultuous ;  and  the  queen  regent  seeing  herself 
obliged,  in  January,  1649,  to  remove  Paris  with  her 
son  to  SL  Germain,  charged  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Uie 
prince  of  Cond6  with  the  task  of  reducing  Paris  by  block- 
ade. Louis  XIV.  was  then  little  more  uian  ten  years  of 
age,  but  he  never  forgot  the  humiliation  of  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  capital,  and  this  was  the  fliat  cause  of  bis  sub- 
sequent boatikQr  towards  the  parliament.  That  court,  in  Uie 
meaa  time,  exercised  sovereign  power  in  tim  capital,  levied 
troops,  and  passed  a  resolution  deduing  cudiiial  Masarin 
a  public  enemy,  and  outlawing  him.  (*  Hlstoire  dn  Parle- 
ment  de  Paris,'  Amsterdam,  1 769.)  After  some  fighting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faru  a  truce  was  made,  a  general 
amnesty  was  granted  by  the  queen,  the  pvliament  retained 
full  liberty  to  assemble,  and  toe  queen,  king,  and  minister 
re-entered  Paris  in  the  month  of  August.  The  disturb- 
ances, however,  continued  in  the  provinces,  especially  in 
Provence  and  G-uienne,  where  the  local  parliaments  resisted 
the  authority  of  the  respective  royal  governors.  In  )6$0 
the  queen,  hurt  by  the  overbearing  lone  and  high  preten- 
sions of  the  prince  of  Cond£,  made  her  peace  ivith  some  of 
the  Frondeur  leadera,  and  caused  the  princes  of  Cond£  and 
Conti  to  be  arrested.  Upon  this  the  duchess  of  Longueville, 
marshal  Turenue,  and  others,  raised  the  standaid  revolt 
in  the  provinces,  and  were  joined  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Flanders.  The  war,  which  now  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect,  continued  till  1693,  when  Tureooe  made  his  peace 
with  the  court,  and  Mazarin  returned  in  triun^h  to  Paris. — 

[CoNDe',  I^UIS  DK.1 

FRONDICULA'RIA.  [Foramhhfira.*] 

FRONDI'PORA.  [Millbporidx.] 
FRONTIGNAN.  [HBRAutT.] 

FRONTI'NUS,  8EXTUS  JULtUS,  horn  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  was  prator  of  Rome,  aj>.  70,  and  about  five 
years  later  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  Britain,  where  be 
seems  to  have  remained  three  years,  during  which  he  con- 
quered the  Silures.  (Tacitus,  Agrieola,  1 7.)  About  a.d.  78 
ne  was  siloceeded  by  Agrieola  in  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  Britain.  On  his  tetum  to  Rome  be  wrote,  imder  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  his  work  '  Strategematica.'  in  <bur  books, 
in  which  he  gives  short  anecdotes  of  numerous  Oreek  and 
Roman  generals,  itlusttative  of  the  praetiee  and  resources 
of  war.  Nerva  entrusted  him  with  tne  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  to  Rome,  and  whUe  filling  this  office 
which  be  retained  under  Trajan,  he  wrote  his  wofk  on  the 
aqueducts,  which  has  been  printed,  in  the  earlier  editions 
under  the  title  of '  De  Aquis  qus  in  Urbem  influunt,'  but 
is  now  f^nerally  known  by  uie  title '  De  AquBductibus.' 
It  contains  much  valuable  information  on  the  mode  in 
which  antient  Rome  was  supplied  with  water,  and  on 
evenrthinp:  that  concerned  this  important  part  of  theeconomy 
of  uiat  ci^.  Frontinus  died  under  Tt^an,  about  106. 
Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  sudi  as 
*  De  Cpkmiia,' '  De  limitibus.*  *  De  Qualitate  Agrorum.' 
but  seemin^y  without  finin^tion.  See  tin  Bipontine 
^iticn  of  his  works,  with  a  life  <^  Frontinus.  8vo,  1788. 
His  w(H-k  *  De  Aquseductibus'  ms  trandsted  into  Fraich 
and  illustrated  by  engra'dngs,  4to.,  Paris,  1630. 

FRONTISPIECE,  the  front  or  principal  fece  of  a  build- 
ing;  the  fimnt-view ;  anything  seen  in  or  at  the  front. 
Johnson  says,  '  id  quod  in  fronte  oonspicitur.'  Hence,  by 
a  l^ure,  we  call  the  engraved  title  of  a  book  or  die  print 
which  &cea  the  title-page  a  fhrntispieee. 
■  la  «hb  nMa '  aniuami^  to  tit iwiiarty  pri»*^  ^»  f^tmtta.*  is  Iht 


FRONTO,  MARCUS  CORNELIUS,  bom  at  Ciria.  ii 

Africa,  of  an  Italian  fkmily,  after  studying  in  hia  own  eooh 
try,  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Ki£ian,  and  acqoM 
great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician  and  erammanan.  Aa^ 
ninus  Pius  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  two  adopted  m, 
Marcus  Aundius  and  Lucius  Verus,  whose  cenflaenoe  and 
affection  he  gained,  as  is  proved  by  their  letter*.  After 
being  consul,  Fronto  was  appointed  to  a  govemmeat 
in  Asia,  which  his  bad  health  prevented  him  ftom  fiUing. 
His  learning  and  his  instructive  conversation  areiDentiiHie4 
with  praise  byAulus  Gelliua,  the  historian  Appian,  andotben 
of  his  contempwariea.  He  diod  in  the  n»gn  of  Ihieu 
Anrelius,  at  an  advanced  rngs.  Until  of  late  years  we  had 
nothing  i^liis  works,  except  fra^nents  of  his  treatise  '  De 
OiffsrenCia  Verbwnm.'  being  a  vocabulary  of  the  so-called 
wnonymes;  but  in  1815  AngeloMai  having  discovered  in  the 
Ambnsian  library  at  Milan  apalimpsest  MS.  on  which  had 
been  originalW  written  some  letters  of  Fronto  to  his  two 
pupils,  deciphered  the  text  wherever  the  writing  vai 
not  entirely  obliterated,  and  published  it  with  notes.  It 
happened,  by  singular  good  fortune,  that  Mai,  being  some 
years  after  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  discovered  in 
another  inlimpeest  volume  another  part  of  Fronto's  letter^ 
witii  the  answers  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verua.  Both  the 
volumes  oama  originally  from  the  convent  of  SL  Colnmba- 
nus,  at  Bobbio,  the  monks  haTing  writtoi  them  over  with 
the  Acts  of  the  1st  council  of  Galoliedon.  It  hammedthsi 
(Hie  of  the  ndumes  was  transferred  to  Milan,  and  the  otfasc 
to  Rome.  Mai  published  the  whole  in  a  new  editira :  *  H . 
Comelii  Frontoois  et  M.  Aurelit  imperatoris  eiastula:  L 
Veri  et  Antonini  Pii  et  Appiani  epistularum  reliqni» 
FWgmenta  CVontonis  et  soripta  grammatica,'  Svo.,  Rome, 
1823.  These  letters  are  vei7  valuable,  as  throwing  addi- 
tional light  on  the  age  of  tiie  Antooines,  confirming  what 
we  know  of  the  excellent  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  also  showing  his  colleague  Verus  in  a  more  fevouiable 
li^t  than  he  had  been  viewed  in  before.  The  afectionite 
manner  in  which  both  emperors  continue  to  addrau  their 
former  preceptor  is  very  touching.  Two  or  three  abort  episda 
of  AntoninuK  Pius  are  also  interasting.  Hun  are  hmia 
many  letters  of  Fronto  to  varioua  friends,  a  few  of  ^liehsrt 
in  Greek.  The  work  was  translated  into  Frendi,  and  pab- 
Ushed  with  the  text  and  notes.  8  toIb.  Svo.,  Paria,  1830. 

FROSINOW,  DBLEGAZIONE  DI,  a  province  of 
the  Papal  state,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Comarca  or  province  of  Rtmie,  east  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  south  by  the  Meditenanean. 
Its  greatest  length  ftom  north  to  south,  from  the  ridge 
norm  of  Anagni,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Saceo  from 
that  of  the  Ajiio,  which  latter  makes  part  of  the  provinoeof 
Rome,  to  Monte  Circello,  which  is  the  most  soutnem  point 
of  the  Papal  state,  is  about  40  miles  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  30  miles,  and  its  area  is  reckoned  to  be  1360  square 
miles.  (Neigebaur,  Gemalde  JtaUeiu.)  Its  population  in 
1830  was  123,300.  (Calindri,  Saggio  Statiatioo  deilo  Stoic 
Pontificio.J  This  province  includes  also  in  its  jurisdictiea 
the  small  dtstriot  ox  Ponte  Corvo,  which  is  in  t£e  nlk^  of 
the  Liris,  within  the  territory  of  Naples,  hat  belongs  to  the 
pope.  liie  province  of  Frosinone  oonststs  of  four  natural 
divisions :  1.  The  Valley  of  the  Saooo,  which  is  fertile : 
2.  Hie  mountains  north  of  it,  the  Hemica  Saxa,  or  Rocks 
the  Hemici,  which  are  mostly  barren ;  3.  The  Mounts  Le- 
pini,  Volscorum  Montes,  south  of  tlw  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
which  are  partly  cultivated ;  and  4.  The  Pomptine  Marshes, 
extending  south  of  the  Mounts  Lepini  to  the  aea-cosst  as 
fta  as  Monte  Circello  and  Terracina.  The  province  con- 
tains 7  towns  and  45  terre,  or  villages,  having  a  communal 
council,  and  24  hamlets.  (Calindri.)  Frosinone  built  on  a 
hill  above  the  junction  of  the  river  Cossa  with  the  Sacco,  is 
the  capital  of  tne  province,  and  the  reaideoceof  the  delegate. 
An  acoountofthe  principal  towns  of  this  loorinoe  is  given 
under  Cah paaha.  m  Roma. 

FROST.  [FBSsniio.] 

FROST-BEARER,  or  CiTdphorui,  u  instrument  in- 
vented laij  Dr.  Wollaston  fiv  exhibiting  the  fteeiing  of 
water  in  vacuo,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  cold: 
his  directions  fbr  making  it  and  for  its  use  are  neariy  thus 
given  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1813: — 

Let  a  glass  tube  be  taken,  bsnng  its  internal  diameter 
about  one-eighth  of  i.n  inch,  with  a  ball  at  each  extremii? 
of  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  let  the  tube  be  bent  ta 
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more  thui  half  flill,  it  vfll  be  liable  to  be  bmit  I17  the  ex- 
paneion  of  the  water  in  Jkeeaing;  the  remain  ing  cavitr 
ilHMild  be  aa  JP«iAet  a  vacuum  ai  can  be  leadil;^  obtainea. 
Out  of  the  baUa  ia  made  to  terminate  in  a  cajoUary  tube, 
and  when  water  admitted  into  the  other  has  been  boiled 
over  a  lamp  for  a  considerable  time,  till  all  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled, the  capillai7  extremitv,  through  which  the  ateam  is 
■tilt  issuing  with  violeno^  is  held  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
till  the  force  o£  the  vapour  is  so  fiir  reduced,  that  the  heat 
of  (be  flame  has  power  to  seal  it  hermetically. 

When  an  instrument  of  this  description  has  been  suo- 
o«afully  exhausted,  if  the  ball  that  is  empty  be  immersed 
in  a  freealug  mixture  of  salt  and  snow,  the  water  in  the 
other  ball,  though  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  fbet,  will 
be  frozeu  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  miiiutes.  The  vapour 
contained  in  the  empty  ball  is  condensed  by  the  common 
opvation  of  cold,  ana  the  vacuum  prodwwd  by  this  con- 
dewation  gives  o{iportuni^  Ibr  a  fiwi  (inantity  to  arise 
from  the  water  in  the  opposite  ball,  and  wiUi  so  great  a  re* 
duetioo  of  its  temperature,  that  tbe  water  freezes. 

Aoeordiog  to  tbe  doctrine  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
existence  of  positive  cold,  we  should  represent  the  heat  of 
the  wanner  ball  to  be  the  agent  in  this  experiment,  gene- 
rating steam  as  long  as  there  remains  any  excess  of  heat  to 
be  conveyed.  But  if  we  should  express  the  cause  of  its 
abatractioD,  we  must  say  that  the  cold  mixture  is  the  agent, 
and  may  observe  in  this  instance,  that  its  power  of  freezing 
is  transferred  to  a  dtstauce  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
negative  power  of  steam. 

FROZEN  OCEAN,  a  term  used  to  indicate  tbe  seas  sur- 
founding  the  Poles,  in  which  great  masses  of  ice  swim  about 
It  ia  consequently  synonymous  with  Icy  Sea,  and  in  some 
d^ree  also  with  wlut  are  called  the  Arotio  and  Antarctic 
Seas  or  Oceans. 

FRUIT,  in  botanical  language,  signifies  that  part  of  a 
plant  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged,  whatever  its  size,  colour, 
or  texture  may  be.  so  that  tbe  seed-like  grain  of  a  sag^  tbe 
grain  of  com,  the  nut  of  a  chestnut,  the  dry  capsule  of  a 
lilao  bush,  are  aa  much  fhiitg  as  those  of  a  peacl^  an  apple, 
01  a  pine-apple.  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  tib«  term 
however  the  word  fruit  is  exclusively  applied  to  seed  oases 
vhich  are  eatable,  and  generally  to  such  aa  requre  no  pre- 
paration to  render  them  fit  for  fbod. 

The  eatable  fruits  known  in  this  climate  are  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  luxunr  of  society, 
tluU  without  entering  much  into  details  we  shall  here  intro- 
duee  some  generd  observations,  which  will  inform  our 
leaden  what  are  the  kind*  most  deserving  of  cultivation  in 
■elect  or  confined  gardens.  In  doing  which  we  have  the 
advantage  fit  produmn^  in  a  condensed  form  the  import- 
ant results  of  the  labonous  and  costly  inTes%ations  con- 
dueled  for  so  many  years  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  at  Tumbam  Green.  Ilkese  have 
already  been  made  known  to  tbe  public  in  tbe  second  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Catalc^e  of  Fruits,^  cultivated  in  that  eata- 
bliakment ;  and  our  only  task  is  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
fkoa  the  thousands  of  varieties  included  in  tbe  Society's  list 
The  species  of  cultivated  fruits  are  ikr  fScom  numerous ; 
and  most  of  those  of  tbe  temperate  r^ions  have  been  in- 
troduced, at  one  period  or  another,  into  Britain.  The  genera 
firom  which  these  have  sprung  an  comparatively  few,  and 
chiefly  included  in  tbe  naturafordars  Roaaceu),  Vitaeem,  Ur- 
ticaoea,  and  Choiaulaeee.  To  the  flnt  of  these  are  to  be  re- 
tend  the  genera  producing  the  spceies  called  apples,  pears, 
plvms,  chraries.  apricots,  peaches  and  nectarinei,  qumces, 
medlars,  raspbemea.  and  strawberries;  tD  the  second,  the 
vine;  to  tbe  third,  the  fig  and  mulberry ;  and  to  the  IburUi, 
the  gooseberries  and  currants.  Moreover  there  are  chestnuts 
and  filberts  belonging  to  CorylaooB;  walnuta  to  J^anda- 
ces.  and  the  melon  and  pine-a^plc  respeotively  to  tiuenrbi- 
tMcma  and  Bromeliaces. 

In  thisplaoe  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  what  may  be 
conatderea  tbe  most  valuable  varieties  of  each  as  objects  of 
cultivation. 

AppLKs  are  tne  most  numerous  class  in  cultivation. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  brought  to  tikis 
country  by  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  varie- 
ti«B  then  introduced  would  aucceed  in  this  olimate,  presum- 
ing on  the  Act  that  the  AfoJb  <lt  C^/o,  well  known  as  being 
mo  exceedingly  beautiful  and  dejicioua  in  the  North  of  Italy, 
has,  in  one  of  our  finest  English  aunuaers,  proved  pale  and 
inaiFid.  and  that  the  »^  of  the  South  of^Boiope  are  g»- 
nazally  wwthleH  in  Ingland.  '  A  haidier  bz«ed,4t  ia  moM 


than  pnlNUe,  m  introduced  hj  the  Normans,  eqpeeially 
of  raehasvare  suited  fortbe  manufiuituxe  of  cider. 

^^ea  are  usnally  divided  into  three  prindpal  aorti. 
accwding  aa  th^  are  fitted  for  dessert;  for  kitchmi  use,  or 
for  cider.  For  dessert  the  following  are  early  varieties 
Early  Red  Harraet  Early  Harvest  Oslin,  Kerrv  Pippin, 
and  Summer  Golden  Pippin.  In  succession  to  these,  the 
Wonnsley  Pippin,  King  of  tbe  Pipmns,  Golden  Rdnette, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Pearson's  Plate,  a  re- 
markably handsome  dessert  apple.  Golden  Harvey,  one  of 
the  very  highest  excellence,  Hughes's  Golden  Pippin,  He* 
refordshirePearmain,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  Court- Peudu 
plat,  which  blossoms  late,  thereby  escaping  the  spring  frosts, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Old  Nonpareil,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
For  early  kitchen  use:  Dutch  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Hawthomden,  Nonesuch,  which  last  deserves  partioulBr 
notice  on  account  of  its  beautiful  transparency  when  made 
into  i^ple  jelly,  for  which  purpose  it  is  Uie  best  sort  known. 
For  wmter  and  spring  use,  oom  many  excellent  varieties,  the 
following  are  seleotra :  ^enheim  Pippin,  which  may  be 
also  us^  at  dessert  Dumelow's  Soling,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  Alfriston.  Gloria  Mundi.  Royal  Russet  Brabant 
Bellefleur.  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk  Beaufln,  from  which 
tbe  '  Beaufins,'  or  '  Beeflus,'  so  generally  to  be  seen  in  the 
London  shops,  are  nrepared;  and  French  Crab,  which  will 
keep  above  a  year.  For  cider,  Siberian  Bitter-  Sweet  Foxley, 
Red  Streak,  Fox  Whelp,  Golden  Harvey,  Coccagee,  Hagloe 
Oab,  and  Cooper's  Red  Streak,  are  amongst  the  most 
celebrated. 

Of  tbe  varieties  of  Pbau,  few.  tfll  lately,  have  originated 
in  this  country  ;  most  of  the  kinds  in  former  cultivatu>n 
were  from  France,  but  they  generally  required  the  protec- 
tion of  walls.  The  greater  mteroourse  with  the  continent 
consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  peace  in  1813,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  and  hardy  varieties  o 
this  fruit  from  Belgium,  where  its  cultivation  and  improve 
ment  had  been,  and  still  are,  attended  to  with  great  asndui^'. 
These  new  varieties,  with  some  of  equal  merit,  and  even 
superior  hardiness,  raised  within  the  last  few  years  at 
Downtou  castle,  in  Herefordshire,  now  compose  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  most  select  li^ts.  and  are  at  tbe  same  time 
rapidly  excluding  the  old  French  varieties  from  cultivation. 

Pears  are  divided  into  three  clssses.  dessert  kitchen,  and 
perry.  The  following  are  amongst  the  finest :  for  dessert 
Citron  des  Carmes,  Jargonelle,  which  requires  a  wall; 
Summer  St.  Germaio,  Ambrosia,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
WhiteDoyenn£,if  grown  aaanoi^  standard;  Seckle, Louisa 
Bonne  (of  Jersey),  Harie  Louise,  Beurr£  Btnc,  Oansella 
Bergamot  which  alao  rmuirea  a  wall ;  Dudiesse  d*Angou- 
18me,  Benrr6  Diel,  Nelis  d'Hiver,  Althorp  Crassane, 
Winter  Crassane,  Napoleon,  Glout  Morceau.  Passe  Colmar, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Neplus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurr£,  Beurr£ 
Ranee.  These  are  enumerated  in  their  order  of  becomtug 
fit  for  use.  For  kitchen  use :  Bezi  d'Heri, which  is  excellent 
for  stewing  and  very  from  grittiness ;  BequSne  Musqu^ 
Spanish  Kin  Chretien,  Double  de  Guerre,  Catillac,  Uvedale's 
St  Germain.  For  perry:  Oldfleld,  Barland,  Longland, 
Teinton  Squash. 

The  best  varieties  of  Plums  for  the  dessert  are,  tbe  Green 
Gage,  Washington,  Reine  Claude,  Violette,  Drap  d'Or, 
Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Bluelmperatrice.  For  kitchen 
use :  Orleans,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Shropshire  Damson, 
which  last  is  excellent  for  preserving,  as  are  also  tbe 
St  Catherine  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  and 
Quetsche ;  the  latter  ia  the  sort  of  whwh  the  German  f^unes 
(tf  the  diops  are  made,  by  slow  and  repeated  drying  in  an 
oven. 

CHxaiuKs,  it  is  said,  were  first  cultivated  in  this  country 
at  Sittingboum,  in  Kent  where  they  are  supp(»ed  to  have 
been  introduced  about  ^e  time  of  Henry  VlII.  That 
eounty  is  still  &mous  for  a  sort  called  the  Kentish  cherry, 
identical  with  some  of  tiie  varietiss  of  tbe  Montmorency 
cherries  of  the  French.  They  are  round,  bright  red, 
and  add,  and  much  used  for  piei.  They  l^ve  also  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  stalk  adbning  so  firmly  to  the 
stone  that  tbe  latter  may  be  drawn  out  without  breaking 
the  skin,  excepting  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  then  dried  in 
hair  sieves  in  the  sun,  or  otberwiss  placed  in  a  gently 
heated  oven ;  the  cherries  will  then  keep  for  a  year,  and  have 
tbe  appearance  of  raisins.  The  best  cherries  for  dessert  are 
the  Elton,  Downton,  May  Duke,  Royal  puke,Knight*a 
Xarly  Black,  Early  Purple  Gi^mii^^ig^AMCW«£^ 
For  iveierving,  the  Keatuh  and  Horello  are  best.  ^ 
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Aprkots  m  cultivation  are  of  few  wietiea  compared 
with  any  of  the  preceding  kinds  of  fruits,  and  of  thoM 
the  moat  usefiil  are  the  followiMT :  Laive  Earlf,  Breda, 
Hoorpark,  Royal,  and  T:irkey.  Tno  Breda  is  the  best  fbr 
standards,  and  when  the  neason  is  favourable,  the  fruit  on 
wch,  although  smaller  than  that  grown  against  a  wall,  is, 
notwithstanding,  higher  flavoured.  A  variety  called  the 
MukH-MumcH  may  he  noticed,  although  not  recommnndud 
fat  cultivation  in  this  climate.  It  io  the  sort  grown  in  the 
oases -in  Upper  E^pt,  where  it  produces  in  neat  aban- 
dance,  die  ihiit  being  dried,  and  in  this  state  Ibrming  an 
article  of  commerce  for  exportation.  Tbe  s^rieot  blossonis 
earlier  than  any  other  fhiit-tree  cultivated  in  this  country; 
hence,  most  probably,  it  was  Cidled  Preoocia  among  uw 
Romans,  a  corruption  of  which  name  is  traceable  in  the  mo- 
dem one  of  Apricot.  In  consequence  of  the  tree  blossoming 
so  early,  its  blossoms,  partieulariy  in  the  case  of  young  trccN 
are  extremely  liable  to  drop  off  in  setting.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ground  is 
ijuently  at  the  time  (March)  in  as  cold  a  state  as  at  any 
period  of  the  whole  season,  neither  the  sun's  heat  nor  the 
warm  rains  having  reached  so  ftir  below  the  surfeca  as  to 
warm  the  soil  in  contact  with  the  roots ;  and  thus,  whilst 
the  latter  are  in  a  medium  perhaps  a  little  above  Breezing, 
the  tops,  exposed  to  a  bright  sun  against  a  wall,  are  at  that 
period  of  the  season  occasionally  in  a  temperature  as  high  as 
90*  or  100°  Fahr.  The  iigurious  effects  of  this  dbptrity 
must  he  suSeiently  obvious  to  every  one^  and  the  only 
xemedy  to  be  adopted  is  to  have  a  veiy  complete  drainage 
below  the  roots,  and  the  wh^  soil  of  the  border,  not 
rotentive,  hut  of  a  pervious  nature.  If  it  oould  vHo  be 
kept  pnfectly  dry  previous  to  the  commencement  of  vege- 
tation, and  then  only  allowed  to  receive  tbe  rain  when  warm, 
avoiding  the  cooling  effects  of  melting  snow  and  hail,  the  tree 
would  thus  be  placed  under  circumstances  comparativety 
more  natural. 

Peachbs  and  Nbctarinbs  reqaire  the  aid  of  a  wall  to 
brin?  them  to  perfection  in  this  cmnate ;  and  in  die  more 
northern  countii^s  of  Britun  the  protection  of  glass  is  also 
requisite.  They  likewise  rank  among  the  kinds  of  fruits 
which  are  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  be  forced.  A 
lelectiou  of  the  best  varieties  of  peaches  is  as  follows: — 
NobletHe,  Red  Magdalen,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  Late  Aimirable.  The  two  very  beet  nectarines 
are  the  Blriw^  which  has  little  or  no  red  at  the  stone ;  and 
tbe  Violette  HAtiv^  the  flesh  of  vHiich  is  rayed  with  red 
near  the  stone :  this  sen-es  as  a  principal  distinction  ti«- 
tween  these  two  varieties.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  the  Pil- 
maston  Orange  and  the  White  Nectarine  may  also  be  in- 
eluded.  A  selection  of  peacbes  for  forcing  may  consist  of 
the  Bellegarde,  Nobleue,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George, 
Royal  Charlotte,  and  Barrington.  Kectarines  for  the  same 
purpose  are  the  Elruge  and  the  Violette  HStive. 

Ine  be:it  variety  of  Quinces  is  the  common  one.  The 
Portugal  Quince  is  distinct;  but  its  fruit  does  not  ripen  so 
Well  in  this  climate  as  the  common  quince.  Its  wood  howevv 
swells  more  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  jpear.  and  it 
thereibre  is  preferable  ss  a  stock  for  pears. 

The  prioeipal  varieties  of  tbe  Mkdlai  are  the  Larse  or 
Dutch,  the  Upright  or  Nottingham,  and  the  Stoutest. 
The  first  is  esteemed  for  its  siie,  and  sometimes  for  the 
fwra  of  the  tree,  on  account  of  the  made  crooked  appear- 
ance which  it  assumes.  The  second  is  of  better  qnuily  ss 
regards  flavour ;  and  the  third  is  small  withmit  stones  or 
seeds,  and  keeps  longer  than  the  otbera. 

Raspbsrries  compared  with  many  of  the  firutts  men- 
dooed  above,  differ  little  in  their  character  as  oultivaied 
varieties  from  that  of  the.  botanical  species  Rufmu  iianu, 
from  which  they  have  arisen :  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  wild  sloe  and  the  green  gage  is  very  great; 
whereaji  the  wild  raspberry  growing  in  the  woods  difiisre  only 
slightly  in  flavour,  and  not  widely  in  sise  and  form  from 
those  cultivated  in  j^ardens.  Good  varieties  are  the  Red 
Antwerp,  Yellow  ditto,  Bamet,  Cornish,  and  Red  Globe. 

Stravbekiubs  are  now  considerably  reduced  in  regard 
ta  the  number  ol  varieties  in  cultivation.  ^  the  intro- 
duction of  *  Keen's  Seedling*  tbe  very  coarse  lortB  have 
berai  mosdy  banished  even  from  the  streets  of  London; 
this  variety  havmg  proved  the  best  of  all  for  the  market, 
oombmmg  very  good  flavour  with  the  properties  of  being 

a  lar^  size  and  very  prolific.  Other  varieties  deserving 
eutdvauon  are  the  Grove  End  Scariet,  Roseberry,  American 
Searltt,  ud  when  wanted  for  confoctionary,  the  Old  Scax^ 


let,  which  retains  a  fine  eolonr,  Dcnraton,  EltoaO 
Pine,  Prolific  or  Conical  Haufboii^  and  the  Laige  Fbi; 
The  alpine  end  wood  strawberries  require  to  b«  n 
sionally  renewed  from  seeds ;  the  best  varieties  ar«  tbtk 
Alpine  and  tbe  White  Alpine.  Keen's  BeedUng,  Rotdp 
and  Grove  End  Bcarlet,  are  proper  fbr  forcing. 

Gbapes  are  brought  to  high  perfectian  in  this  ooor 
br  die  aid  of  hothouses ;  in  fovourable  sitnatioai  m. 
kinds  rii'cn  pretty  well^  even  on  walls  in  good  Beiioiu:  k 
n  vineyard  culture  is  not  practised  to  any  eiKvi 


En^and  at  the  pre^nt  tim^  nor  is  it  likely  vfvt  lo  bees 
profitable.  Varieties  of  wine  gra^  thereftm  need  dmi 
noticed  here,  ftrther  than  by  etnting  thM  Ifaey  are  thti^ 
morons;  many  of  them  form  small  compact  buDclics)^ 
the  *  Miller's  Burgundy,*  which  is  indeed  one  of  then.* 
is  the  sort  of  black  cluster  grape  with  wooUy,  mealy  Im 
commonly  seen  on  tbe  waits  of  houses  near  London,  lb 
follovrittg  sre  suitable  Ifx  a  vinny:— Black  Froatim 
Black  Prince,  Black  Hambuiv.  Wesfs  8t  Peter's,  BU 
Morocco,  Red  Frontignan,  White  do-,  Grisily  do.  Km 
Muscadine,  Chasselas  Musqu^  White  Muscat  of  ilos 
dria ;  the  last  requires  a  strong  boat.  For  valit,  perlv 
none  fruits  better,  or  forms  a  handsomer  bunch  thu  a 
Royal  Muscadine ;  it  is  vreferable  to  tbe  Sweatwsltf,  slid 
generally  forms  a  ra^ea  bunoh  in  consequenoe  of  ipH 
number  of  the  berries  being  small  and  abortivs ;  tkc  Ua 
Prince  and  Esperione  will  sometimes  soeeesd;  sidik 
Barlv  Black  July  and  Burgundy  Blnck  Ouitvriili^ 
still  Iwtter,  hut  Uie  bundles  of  the  latter  an  fs^asiIL 

The  only  firuils  still  renuUuing  to  be  notieei  the  ntitto 
of  which  axe  itf  any  importance  are  figs,  pMnAmmti 
currant^  and  pine-apples. 

In  some  parts  of  lEneland  the  Fia  bears  ta  the  open «; 
but  in  order  to  ensure  its  doing  so,  a  warm,  or  moK  itntt 
speaking,  a  d^  subsoil  is  abeo^utely  tuxiamsj,  whether :: 
be  grown  as  a  standard  in  the  open  ground  ot  Bjtiuii 
wall,  or  forced  under  glass.  Wherever  the  nA  is  nimtit 
of  water,  it  will  retain  the  cotdneas  of  winter  till  liM  in  ibr 
spring.  In  foot,  if  the  subeoQ  be  very  wet,  its  tempirrtB 
will  approximate  to  that  of  spring  water,  i*ich  is  Eif 
land  u  little  above  50"  Fahr.  thraugfaout  the  wholi  j* 
an  amount  of  ctdd  which  the  roots  of  the  flf  sre  ortM 
not  accustomed  to  in  summer  in  itsaadvettimsteisie 
and  Baihary,  or  even  when  it  has  been  MttualiMd  iii- 
Sonth  of  Europe.  Or,  if  the  springs  should  M  m  I' 
durinir  summer,  as  to  leave  tbe  roots  of  Ae  Pig  oee  urf 
fectod  by  their  presence,  tbe  temperatwe  of  ih»  vam 
will  be  suddenly  raised  by  the  first  rsia  that  lUU.  V» 
often  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  mmmer,  and  a  sup 
abundantgrawdi  ensues,  too  late  for  being  eompleted 
mata.  nn  succeed  well  in  Sussex,  where  tbe  wm 
is  chalk,  ana  the  rain  puses  off  as  it  Mb;  ud  in  prepaid 
borders  for  it,  tbe  whole  should  be  composed  of  wch  i»a»- 
rials  as  an  pervious  to  water.  Bone  of  die  finest  vinW 
of  figs  for  this  climate  are  the  Brown  Turkey,  Bnimwt 
Whfte  Mafseilles,  Neriii  Pregussata,  While  Is- to.  ««" 
Ischu,  Yellow  Ischia.  The  Brown Turk^tseeBaJapW" 
forcing,  for  which  purpose  the  Preguaeata,  White  llsn*** 
and  the  White.  Brown,  and  Yellow  leduai «  she  jwj» 

GoosKBXHBtn  are  brought  to  neater  peifcrtwa  tB»- 
tain  than  in  any  other  country.  Tfce  varieaesarenawwa 
and  many  of  them  have  been  raised  in  UBMia,dwv 
by  the  manufhetuiing  popuhrtien,  wi^haviewtoF*^/J 
is  to  be  regretted  that thelatterhavegeneidlybe»i"«« 
sdely  with  refcrence  to  weight;  henee  a  oa"""'  *^ 
but  coarse  sorts  have  been  brought  inte  eiiluwo«-  " 
making  the  Avowing  selection,  flavour  mm  o«  "* 
been  kept  in  view.    „  . 

Fruit,  red:  Red  Qiampagne;  RedWamsgtaOjJJJ" 
Seedling  Warrington;  Rough  Red.  need  *fy*'22' 
Rod  Turkey;  Rob  Roy;  Ironmoogw.  ^.f- 
YeUow  Champagne;  Early  Sulphurj  R«obimi«,«J« 
is  much  uaetf  for  botUing.  Ptmt,  JP««  *  gL. 
Hairy:  Pitmaston  Green  Gage;  Qncn  WaW;  iw- 
kinson*s  Uurel;  Mast^  Heart  ef  <>»k;J*5ltt. 
JolIvTar.  mtU^whUe:  WteteChamMs:  B«V™; 
Woodward's  Whfteanith;  IVylor's  B**|fct 
White  Eagle ;  White  Hooey.  ^  ^ 

The  varurdes  of  Coiinatf«  T«fcnble  *f  I, 
very  fijw.  Of  Wack  currants,  the  ^^^J^ 
Black  Grape  an  the  best  Tbe  White  Dutch.  Bod 

Knight's  %eet  Hg,WMl](Fi»^^Wft* 
best'  sorts  of  white,  un  red  conanb  O 
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The  Pin-Am.K  is  tb«  onlr  trapinl  tnaat  iriiieh  u  Qulb* 
vated  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  The  test  nristies  are 
tb«  Queen,  Mosnow  Queen,  Black  Jamtioa,  Brown  Sugar- 
loaf,  and  Blaek  Anti|ua ;  tlte  Enville  and  White  Providence 
ue  oultinted  more  for  their  use  than  flavour. 

FRUITS.  PRBSERVATION  OF.  The  apple  and  pear, 
the  tvo  staple  fruits  of  this  oountry,  an  of  so  muoh  im- 
ptwtanoe  1o  ereat  nnmben  of  persons,  that  ve  shall  not  dis- 
miss this  snbjeet  withonk  giving  soma  information  concern' 
ing  the  best  meant  of  pfeBorriiu;  them  daring  the  autumn 
and  winter ;  fi>r  it  is  an  oUsot  of  no  little  moment  to  be  able 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  ue  season  of  these  fraits  even  tar 
a  single  month. 

A  few  esrly  vaneties  may  be  eaten  from  the  tree,  or 
when  recently  gathered ;  but  the  greater  and  by  fiir  the 
most  valuable  portion  require  to  be  kept  for  some  time 
until  they  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  mellowness  t  thus, 
most  pears  sre  extremely  hard  when  gathered :  some  even 
remain  so  .during  the  winter,  and  only  become  melting,  or 
of  a  buttwy  oonBittency,  in  the  spring.  Apples,  although  it 
is  their  property  to  remain  a  long  time  nearly  as  cnsp  u 
when  gathered,  yet  are  at  first  too  acid  for  the  dessert,  and 
require  to  be  stored  up  in  the  same  mannur  as  pears,  until 
their  juices  acquiiw  a  rich  angary  flavour.  Uany  vaiietieB 
indeed  parmanently  tetain  thmr  acidity,  but  such  are  only 
proper  he  enlinary  puiposea,  ibr  which  indeed  tfaur  brisk- 
ness renders  them  eligible. 

With  regard  to  the  gathering  and  storing  of  apples  or  pears, 
faaviiwinview  their  moatperreet  preservation,  it  is  necessary 
that  mo  gathering  should  be  performed  in  all  oases  when  the 
trees  and  fhiit  are  perfectly  dry.  No  precise  time  ean  be 
speciSed  as  to  the  period  of  the  season  when  any  particular 
variety  ought  to  be  taken ;  for  this  ii  influenced  variously 
by  circumstances  oonneoted  with  soil,  olimaie,  and  situation. 
The  best  general  rule  is,  to  gather  when  the  fruit-stalk  se- 

Ctee  easilv  from  the  spur,  on  the  fruit  being  raised  by  the 
1  from  Its  natural*  or  pendulous  position.  There  are 
scarcely  any  exceptions  to  this  rule,  unless  as  regards  a  few 
of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  varieties,  in  which  the 
flavour  is  improved  by  gathering  a  Uttle  eadier  than  Is  in- 
dicated by  the  above  eriterion. 

The  treatment  of  the  fnit  after  gathering  is  Inr  no  means 
unifhrm ;  some  lay  it  directly  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruits 
room,  or  wherever  else  it  is  intended  to  remain  till  fit  far 
use ;  others  oattsa  it  to  undergo  a  process  ot  fermentation, 
called  sweating,  by  throwing  it  in  a  hmf,  and  covering  it 
with  some  dry  substance,  generally  straw ;  in  some  instances 
even  blankets  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  After  it  has 
perspired  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  it  is  spread  out  at  a 
time  when  the  air  is  dry,  in  order  to  expedite  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture.  All  unsound  specimens,  or  even  such 
as  are  suspected  of  being  so,  are  then  separated.  In  the  case 
of  particularly  valuable  sorts,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
wipe  off  the  moisture  with  flannel ;  hut  this  proceeding,  foe 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  is  not  advisable. 
.  With  regard  to  the  final  storing  up,  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  Experience  that  certain  methods  sueeessfiilly  practised 
by  some,  have  turned  out  a  failure  when  attempted  by 
others,  and  as  these  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  by  per- 
sons variously  circumstanced,  some  of  whom  are  compelled 
by  necessity  to  practise  perhaps  not  the  very  best  mode,  but 
the  best  they  can  command,  it  will  be  proper  to  detail  the 
various  methods  that  have  hitherto  been  tried,  In  order  that 
such  as  are  most  deserving  of  recommendaUon  may  be 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  thwe  which  ought  to  be  avoid^  in 
every  possible  case 
The  following  are  tbe  different  modes  in  which  apples  and 

Kars  have  been  deposited  for  winter  use  ■ — 1.  In  single 
,reTS  on  the  bare  shelves  of  a  fniit-ruom.  3.  In  the  same 
manner,  but  covered  with  light  canvass,  which  must  be  dried 
occasionally,  as  it  abs(u-bs  the  evaporation.  S.  In  dose 
drawers ;  one  layer,  or  several  layers  in  depth.  4.  In  dry 
casks  without  any  interposing  material ;  a  fow  weeks  after 
they  are  first  put  in  they  require  to  be  eareftiUy  picked 
over,  the  casks  made  p^ectly  dry  and  re-flUed,  the  head 
closely  fitted,  and  the  fruit  on  no  account  disturbed  till 
unpacked  for  use.  5  In  boxes,  casks,  large  garden  pots, 
or  jars,  with  pure  and  dry  sand  mterposed  between  the 
layers  of  fruit.  6.  In  jars  in  which  no  sand  or  other  sub- 
stance is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fruit,  the 
mouths  of  the  jars  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  slate, 
and  the  whole  plunged  in  a  quantity  of  dry  sand,  so  as  to  be 
•evexai  inches  from  the  free  atmosphere.  The  aand  being 


a'iknr  eondnetor  of  ealorie,  the  sudden  changes  of  tempanii 
ture  and  their  powerful  effeots  in  causing  the  deca^  of  . 
fruits  are  avoided.  7.  In  heaps  In  a  dry  airy  loft,  asli|^t 
covering  of  straw  being  given  to  protect  them,  from  frait 
8.  In  baskets  lined  viU  straw.  9.  In  dose  oellan  ex- 
oluded  from  the  light,  whieh  it  in  all  oaset  injurious.  10. 
In  dark  bat  aiiy  vaultt.  11.  On  a  small  scale,  under  a 
bell-glaM  eementod  down  air-tight ;  this  must  not  be  done 
on  wood  the  least  resinous,  for  even  the  white  deal,  which, 
when  made  into  open  shelves,  oommuoicates  none  of  ita 
flavour  to  the  fruit,  yet  when  snpporting  a  dose  boU-ghw, 
strongly  taints  whatever  flruit  is  placed  in  it,  bv  the  con- 
fined and  accumulating  exhalation.  12.  Buried  in  a  box 
plaoed  on  four  bricks,  under  another  box  inverted,  in  an 
excavation  so  deep  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  fruit  may 
be  U  or  2  feet  below  the  surmce  of  the  earth.  IS.  In 
threshed  grain,  or  in  com  stacks.  1 4.  Reposing  on  wheat 
straw,  with  or  without  a  covering  of  tbe  same.  1 4.  In  chaff 
of  wheat  or  oats.  16.  In  flax-seed  chaff.  17.  In  powdered 
charcoal ;  this,  if  it  cannot  prevent,  will  in  no  dwee  eon- 
tribute  to  decay,  either  internally  or  externally,  it  is  the 
substance  in  which  the  imported  Newtown  pii^ni  are  fro- 
quently  peeked,  and  they  would  arrive  muoo  tonnder  than 
(bsy  do  were  it  not  for  the  bruiaes  Hnsy  evidwtly  ifpiu 
to  have  raeeived  previous  to  exportittion.  18.  In  dned  am 
leavaa. 

Amongst  so  great  •  variety  of  modes,  it  is  obviously 
of  oonsidBmble  importance  to  aieertain  not  only  which  am 
the  best,  but  which  experienoe  has  proved  to  be  the  worst. 
Thtt  inquiry  is  most  advantageously  pursued  by  settling  in 
the  first  Instanee  what  tbe  circumstances  are  that  have  been 
universally  found  detrimentd  to  tbe  presearvation  of  fruits. 
As  was  remarked  whdb  mentioning  the  sixth  mode,  atmo- 
spherie  changes  have  very  great,  if  not  the  most  powerAiI 
influences:  firstly,  as  regards  their  caloriflo  eflbots,  and 
seoondly,  their  hygrometrieal.  In  the  former  respect,  tbe 
expansion  and  condensation  ooeasionod  by  the  rise  and  fkU 
of  temoMature  must  wwk  a  oh^n^  in  tbe  state  of  the 
juires,  ooubtlesa  often  at  vananoe  with  tbe  gradual  chemiMl 
change  whkh  tbete  juiees  naturally  undergo ;  henoe,  thow 
fruits  that  are  most  e:qMsed  to  vioissitudet  of  temperature 
are  ftmnd  to  be  most  apt  to  All  in  attaining  tbalr  ftaU 
sunry  mellow  perfection.  Again,  when  warm  weather 
suddflinly  sueoeeos  cold,  the  air  in  ^e  room  is  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  fruit,  until  such  time  as  the  lattar 
acquire  from  the  former  an  equality  of  temperature ;  and 
until  such  time  as  this  takes  place,  the  fruit,  trom  ita  cold- 
ness, acts  as  a  condenser  of  the  vapour  existing  in  the 
warmer  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  ana  the  sur- 
face consequently  becomes  covered  with  a  great  deposition 
of  moisture,  as  will  be  tlie  case  with  a  glass  filled  with  water 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  into  which  it  is 
brought  The  more  smooth  and  glossy  tbe  variety  of  apple 
at  pear,  the  greater  is  the  eondensation  on  its  surnee. 
Ruaseled  apples  and  pears  exhibit  the  least  effects  in  thit 
way,  theii  rough  dry  ooat  being  in  leas  immediate  contact 
with  the  cold  juices  of  the  fruit 

From  the  above  it  is  sufficiently  endent  that  variations  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  r^ards  its  temperature,  have 
injurious  effects  by  tne  expansion  and  condensation  of  the 
juices,  and  by  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  tbe  surface, 
partly  owing  to  atmospheric  humidity,  but  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance  of  tbe  latter  being  condensed  upon  the  fruit, 
OS  above  explained.  This  deposition  of  moisture  tends  to 
decompose  the  skin  and  to  render  it  less  elficacious  as  a 
protector.  It  therefore  follows,  that  where  fruit  in  not  kept 
closely  packed,  it  should  be  exposed  to  as  little  change  of 
temperature  as  possible,  and  should  also  be  preserved  from 
the  full  effects  of  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture. 
If  a  circulatioQ  of  air  could  be  secured  of  a  uniform  tem- 
perature and  dryness,  or  nearly  to,  tlusre  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  Buperionty  of  flavour  whieh  the  fruit  would  ar- 
quire.  The  watery  partides  would  uhale,  and  at  the  same 
time  shrivelling  would  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent 
for  this  chiefly  occurs  In  consequence  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  alternate  moisture  and  dryness  of  tbe  sur- 
fkce,  the  results  of  irregularities  in  tbe  state  of  Uie  atmo- 
sphere. It  may  be  here  observed,  that  wiping  the  fruit  it 
injurious.  Tbe  skins  of  fruits  are  more  or  less  covwed 
with  a  secretion,  technically  called  the  bloom,  which  every 
one  will  have  observed  on  grapes  and  plums,  on  both  of 
which  it  is  very  conspicuous,  and  altibougn  less  so  on  applet 
and  pears,  yet  it  does  exist  on  them,  aw  its  ute  u  to  pi» 
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feiet,  in  a  gr^t  meaaure,  the  ikin  flvnt  the  eiflbcti  of  mois- 
tun.  Some  fniit*growen  are  so  well  avaie  of  this  that 
tbn  will  not  even  handle  Hu&t  most  cboiee  vall'pears  in 
gathering,  except  by  the  stalk. 

Li^bt  18  found  to  be  injurious ;  alt  agree  that  fruit  keeps 
best  in  total  darkness.  This  ariaea  from  a  specific  itimulus 
beii%  exercised  upon  the  vegetalde  tissue  by  this  agent 
If  a  leaf,  a  green  branch,  or  such  a  greeu  surfoce  as  that  of 
an  apple  or  pear  be  exposed  to  light,  even  f  n  the  most  dif- 
fused state,  evaporation  takes  f^ace;  but  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  light  is  withdrawn,  evaporation  ceases.  Speak- 
ing of  plants  in  general,  evaporation  from  the  green  parts 
takes  place  a^l  day  long  and  ceases  at  night 

The  preceding  obs^ntions  will  explain  the  reason  why 
afriut-room  it  best  in  a  dry  situation,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  other  building  whwe  the  sun's  heat  will  not  readily 
disturb  the  temperaUire.  The  roof  abouU  be  double,  and 
the  walls  hollow ;  tbe  windows  small,  lliere  should  be  a 
fhll  command  of  ventilation ;  but  the  room  should  also  be 
eapable  of  being  entirely  shut  up. 

Ventibtion  should  be  used  only  when  tbe  air,  owing  to 
the  exhalatkms  from  the  iruit  is  not  perfectly  sweet ;  mien 
this  is  not  the  case,  air  must  be  admitted  in  wiuUever  con- 
dition it  may  happen  to  be ;  but  it  would  be  most  desirable 
to  admit  air  copiously  on^  when  U  is  0/  an  emtal  tern- 
femture  with  that  qf  the  interior  of  the  room.  The  latter 
should  be  in  two  or, three  compartments, in  wder  to  keep 
the  late  sorts  entirely  free  from  the  contaminating  eCbets  of 
exhalations  of  fruit  in  a  fully  ripe  state. 

These  being  the  conditions  under  which  the  ripening, 
decay,  and  preservation  of  apples  and  pears  dwns  take  place, 
tlw  rMder  will  have  no  difficulty  in  judging  «  tbe  ruative 
acfrantagea  of  the  18  methods  already  named.  It  is  ob- 
Tiont  that  Nos.  1,  2t  3,  4,  6,  G,  7,  are  plans  in  whidi  the 
nraumstanoes  essential  Co  the  preserration  of  fruit  are  neariy 
oompletdy  complied  with.  Nos.  8,  II,  14,  IS,  and  16, 
are  bad.  either  because  of  the  liability  of  the  material  in 
whidi  they  are  packed  to  decomposition,  by  which  the  fruit 
acquires  a  tainted  musty  taste,  or  because  they  can  only  be 
applied  on  a  very  small  scale.  Nos.  9  and  12  are  chiefly 
objectionable  because,  owing  to  tbe  almost  total  absence  of 
evaporation,  the  fruit  although  well  preserved  and  plump, 
is  apt  to  be  watery  and  tasteless.  No.  1 7  is  a  troublesome 
and  dirty  praetioe ;  Nos.  13  and  18  are  excellent  when  op- 
portunity occurs  of  practising  them;  but  No.  10,  in  dark 
but  airy  vaults,  is  undoubtedly  tbat  wlucb  most  completely 
eomj^ies  with  the  etnditiona  necessary  for  preservatirai,  and 
ig  much  tha  best  We  have  known  tuples,  that  are  usudUy 
Mmy9i  in  Ftfarauy,  presarved  till  MidsunuMr  in  thu 


manner,  in  all  titeir  freshness  and  eoUnir,  toA  vm 
their  flavour. 

With  regard  to  nuts  and  walnuts,  the  only  pn 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  for  thdr  preaerratioo  isi 
tain  the  air  in  which  they  are  plaoed  in  a  conatant  i 
moisture.  Buryinig  in  the  earth,  placing  in  a  dusyi 
mixing  with  damp  sand,  and  many  such  plans  hiit 
recommended ;  but  they  are  all  objectionable,  either  b 
they  keep  tbe  fruit  too  moist  or  do  nut  offer  my  n 
ment  to  its  becoming  mouldy.  We  believe  the  baf 
plans  is  to  pack  them  in  glased  eartheo  jars,  tknwi 
small  quantity  of  salt  on  die  last  layer  before  tlie  ^ 
closed.  ' 

Apples  and  pears  dried  in  ovens  may  be  jnaem 
years.   Bosc  states  tint  he  has  tried  the  tatter,  sftv 
years'  preservation,  and  ibund  them  still  good ;  bnt  lis 
best  during  the  &st  jeu.  Ttuf  are  plac^  in  tha 
after  tbe  bread  is  drawn.  The  pncessls  repeated  an 
third,  or  Iburth  time,  aoooiding  as  tbe  sise  or  nsQiR  1 
fruit  may  require.   Tbe  beat  must  not  be  sogreui 
scorch,  nor  must  the  fruit  be  dried  to  bardneu.  1 
properly  done,  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  plaee.  Anothfli 
thod,  chiefly  praotiBed  on  the  ronsselets,  and  of  tboi 
rousselet  de  Rnetms  is  the  best  for  the  purpose, atop 
the  fruit  a  little  before  maturity ;  after  being  hilf  h 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  they  are  peeled  and  dii 
They  are  then  placed  in  tbe  oven,  and  besirjl 
suitable  d^ree,  tar  twelve  hours.   They  axe  then 
in  syrup,  to  which  have  been  added  Imndy,  cinoa 
and  cloves.   They  are  again  retunwd  to  the  otcd. 
heated  to  a  less  depee  than  at  first :  thiaopentioBsq 
repeated. 

The  flattened  dried  apples,  called  beattfinx,  k  cm 
in  tbe  London  shops,  wreprMMued  in  Norfwk.&i)>i^^ 
of  api^  called  tne  Nomlk  bsaufln:  it  Imttitic. 
whidi  resists,  without  bursting,  the  heavy  ^rewfiiift  1 
tbe  apples  are  sulyected  in  tM  oven,  during  tUw^ 
lengthened  process  of  drying. 

FRUME'NTIUS.  [Abyssinian  CHunun;  Ar. 

FRUSTUM,  a  portion  cut  00*  from  any  solid  fi^-  '- 
term  is  most  frequently  ^lied  in  the  case  of  the  rjii~ 
oonoidal  sur&ces  of  revolution.   By  'frustum  of  ser.- 
meant  any  part  cut  off  from  a  cone  which  does  not  etc;-' 
the  Ttatex.   This  distinction  is  dnvra  because  say  pc  ■ 
a  cone  which  contains  the  vertex  is  another  cone. 

FU'CINUS.  [Ceij.no.] 

FUOOI'DE.A.  [PSBUDOMOABU.] 

FUCUS.  [SuWbbd.3 
FUBGO  [M«AiCBtqoB.j 


Kmo  or  TcHLOin  tbi  Tumi. 
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